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PREFATORY NOTE 


The principal points in which the UNIVERSAL, DICTIONARY differs from other dictionaries are fully di* 
mssed in the Preface, but it may he well to draw attention to the following : 

(1) Compound Words are inserted under the first element of the compound, and not in the place they would 
xcupy in strictly alphabetical order, if the second element were taken into account. Thus Ant-bear is inserted after 
Ant, and not after Antatrophic. 

(2) The Pronunciation is indicated by diacritical marks, a key to which will be found at the foot of the sever*?, 
pages, but the division into syllables has been based solely on pronunciation, and with no reference to- the etymology 
of the word. In syllables wherein two or more vowels come together, not forming diphthongs, only that one of them 
which gives its sound to the syllable bears a diacritical mark, the others being treated as mute. Thus, in brZad, tea, 
fioat y the a is mute, the syllables being pronounced as if spelt brtdy *e,floL Words of more than one syllable bear » 
mark upon the accented syllable, as dl'-i&r. 

(3) The Etymology will be found enclosed within brackets immediately following each word. To understand 
the plan adopted, let it be noted (1) that retrogression is made from modem languages to ancient; and (2) that when 
After a word there appears such a derivation as this — “InFr. • . . Sp. . . . Port. « • • ItaL • • • from Lat. • • *, 
the meaning is, not that it passed through Italian, Portuguese, Spanish and French before reaching English, but tha* 
there are or have been analogous words in French, Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, all derived, like the English, from 
a Latin original. 


LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


The following List, which contains the principal abbreviations employed in the Universal Dictionary* 
m inserted here for the convenience of persons using the work for the first time. A full list, containing also the chief 
abbreviations in general use, will be given at the end of the final volume. 


A.N. Anglo-Norman. 

Arab. Arabic. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Ann. Armorican. 

A.8. Anglo Saxon. 

AMjr. Assyrian. 

Boeh. Bohemian, or 

Bw^^Bas Breton, or 
Celtic ol Brittany. 

Celt. Celtlo. 

Chal Chaldee. 

Dan. Danish. 

Dut. Dutch. 

E. Eastern, or East. 

E. Aram. East Aramaean, 
generally called Chaldee. 
Eng. English, or England. 
Eth. Ethiopic. 

Flem. Flemish. 

Fr. French. 

Fries. Friesland. 

Fris. Frisian. 

Gael. Gaelic. 

Ger. German. 

Goth. Gothio 
Gr. Greek. 

Gris. Language of the 
Orisons. 

Heb. Hebrew. 

Hind. Hindustani. 

IceL Icelandic. 

Ir. Irish. 

ItaL Italian. 

Lat. Latin. 

Lett. Lettish, Lettooian. 
L. Ger. Low German, or 
Platt Dentsch. 

Lith. Lithuanian. 


Mag. Magyar. 

Media*. Lat. Medlceval 
Latin. 

M. II. Ger. Middle High 


German. 

Mid Lat. Latin of the 
Middle Ages. 

N. New. 

N. H. Ger. New High 
German. 


Norm. Norman. 

Norw. Norwegian, Norse. 
O. Old. 

O. H Ger. Old High 
German. 

0. 8. Old Saxon. 

Pers. Persian. 

Phoenic. Phoenician. 

Pol. Polish. 

Port. Portuguese. 

Ptot. Proven fal. 

Provlnc. Provincial. 

Rabb. Rabbin icaL 
Russ. Russian. 

Sam. Samaritan. 

Sanac. Sanscrit. 

Serv. Servian. 

Slav. Slavonian. 

Sp. Spanish. 

Sw. Swedish. 

Syr. Syriac. 

Teut. Teutonic. 

Turk. Turkish. 

Walach. Walachian. 

Wei. Welsh. 
a., or ad}. adjective. 
aav. adverb. 
art . article. 
con}, conjunction. 
inter}, interjection. 
pa. par. past participle. 
particip. participial. 
prep, preposition. 
pr.par. present participle, 
pro. pronoun, 
s., subst. , or eubstan. enb- 
atantlve or noun, 
p. f. verb intransitive. 
v. t . verb transitive. 

ablat. ablative, 
accue. accusative, 
agrio. agriculture, 
alg. algebra, 
anat. anatomy, 
antiq. antiquities, 
aor, aorist. 

approx, approximate, -ly. 
arch, architecture. 


archceol. archaeology, 
arith. arithmetic. 
astroL astrology, 
natron. astronomy. 
auxlL auxiliary. 

Bib. Bible, or BlbUcaL 
bioL biology, 
hot. botany, 
carp, carpentry. 

Cent. Centigrade, 
cf. compare. 

O.G. S. Centlmetre-grammo- 
secood. 

cbem. chemistry. 

Ch. hist. Church history, 
chron. chronology, 
class, classical, 
cogn. cognate, 
comm, commerce, 
comp, comparative, 
compos, composition, 
coochol. coochology. 
cootr. contracted, or con- 
traction. 

cryetallog. cry stall ogrn- 

de?. definition, 
der. derived, derivation, 
diinin. diminutive, 
dram, drama, dramatically, 
dynam. dynamics. 

E. East. 

ecclee. ecclesiastical, 
econ. economy. 

e. g. exempli gratia*=lor 
example. 

elect, electricity, 
entom. entomology, 
etym. etymology, 
ex. example. 

f. , or fern, feminine. 

fig. figurative, figuratively, 
fort, fortification, 
fr. from. 

freq. frequentative 
lut. future, 
gen. general, generally, 
gend. gender . 
genit. genitive. 


„ og. geography, 
geol. geology. 


geo cd. geometry, 
gram, grammar, 
her. heraldry, 
hist, history, 
hor. horology, 
hortlc. horticulture. 
hydrauL hydraulic*, 
hydros, hydrostatics. 
i. e. id est= that is. 
lchthy. ichthyology. 

Ibid. ibidem=the same. 
Imp. Impersonal. 

Imper. imperative, 
indie, indicative, 
infin. infinitive, 
in tens, intensitive. 
lang. language. 

Linn. Linnaus. 
lit. literal, literally, 
much, machinery. 

m. or masc. masculine, 
math, mathematics, 
mech. mechanics, 
med. medicine, medical 
met. metaphorically, 
metal, metallurgy, 
metaph. metaphysics, 
meteorol. meteorology, 
metoo. metonymy, 
mil., mlllt. military, 
min., miner, mineralogy, 
mod. modern. 

myth, mythology. 

N. North. 

n. or Deut. neut. 

nat. phil. natural philo- 
sophy. 

nsut. nautical, 
nomin. nominative, 
aumis. numismatology, 
obj. objective, 
obs. obsolete, 
ord. ordinary, 
ornith. ornithology, 
palreont. palaeontology, 
pass, passive, 
path, pathology. 


perf. perfect, 
pers. person, personal, 
persp. perspective, 
phar. pharmacy, 
phil. philosophy . 
philol. philology, 
phot, photography, 
phren. phrenology, 
phys. physiology, 
pi., plnr. plural. 
poet, poetry, or poetical- 
polit. econ. political 
economy, 
poea. possessive, 
pref. prefix, 
pree. present, 
pret. preterite, 
prim, primary, 
priv. privative, 
prob. probable, probably 
pron. pronounced, 
pros, prosody, 
peychol. psychology, 
pyrotech. pyrotechnic*, 
q.v. quod pides=which »•« 
rhet. rhetoric. 

Scrip. Scripture, 
sculp, sculpture, 
sing singular. 

8. South. 

sp. gr. speciac gravity, 
spec, special, specially > 
suff. suffix, 
sup. supine, 
snrg. surgery . 
tech technical, 
theol. theology, 
trig, trigonometry, 
typog. typography 
var. variety, 
viz. namely. 

W. West, 
zool. zoology. 

* Rare, or obsolete, 
f Unusual, or special coin* 


ages. 

— equivalent to, or slffaL 
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philosophy of Rhetoric, aod, io the year 1826, 
Archbishop Whately issued taw Eluents of 
Rhetoric. Campbell (Phil, of Rhetoric, bk. 1., 
ch. j.) considers the art the same as eloquence, 
and defines it as u That art or talent by which 
the discourse is adapted to its end, and states 
that the ends of speaking (or writing) are re- 
ducible to four, to enlighten the understand- 
ing, to please the imagination, to move the 
passions, or to influence the will. Broadly 
speaking, the aim of rhetoric is to expound 
the rules governing prose composition, or 
speech designed to influence the judgment 
or the feelings. It includes, therefore, within 
its province, accuracy of expression, the 
structure of periods, aod figures of speech. 

2. The art which teaches oratory ; the rules 
which govern the art of speaking with pro- 
priety, elegance, and force. 

3. Rhetoric exhibited in language ; artificial 
eloquence, aa opposed to natural or real elo- 
quence ; declamation ; showy oratory. 

•• He acquired a boundless command of the rhetoric 
In which the vulgar express hatred and contempt. — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lv. 

• 4. The power of persuading or influencing : 
as, the rhetoric of the eyes. 

rhe-tor-ic-al, * rhe-tor-ic-all, a. [Lat. 
rhctoricus, from Gr. pTjropucos ( rhetorikos ) ; Sp. 

& ltal. retorico.) Of or pertaining to rhetoric . ; 
Involving or containing rhetoric ; oratorical, 
declamatory. 

** Sententious showers, 0 let them fall t 
Their cadence Is rhetorical. 

Or a thaw: On the Death of o Gentleman. 

rhS-tor'-io-al-ly, adv. [Eng. rhetorical ; -ly.) 

In a rhetorical manner; according to the 
rules of rhetoric ; like a rhetorician. 

« Elegantly adorned, rhetorically pronounced."— 
Prynnt : 1 Histrto-Mastix, p. 

• rhe-tor'-i-cate, v.i. (Low Lat. rhetoricatus, 
pa. par. of rhetoricor, from Lat. rhetor a 
rhetorician.] To act the orator ; to rhetorize. 

" I do not heighten or rhetorical* at all In these 
particular*."— Water land : Wort*. «. «. 

•> rh e-tor-i-ca'-ti on, *. [Rhetoricatb.] The 
act or practice of rhetoricating ; rhetorical 
amplification. 

“ Certainly sach rhetortcations as thla cannot be In- 
tended for any but such as are of the verv weakest 
capacity." — More : Immort. of the Soul, hk. L, ch. x. 

rhefc-or-i'-cian, a. & a. [Fr. rhetoricien.] 

A. A* substantive : 

1. One who teaches or professes the art of 
rhetoric, or the principles and rules of correct 
aod elegant speaking and writing ; a professor 
or teacher of oratory. 

•' They had been long instructed by rhetoricians.”— 
Goldsmith : Bee. No. A 

2. Ooe Who is versed in the rules and prin- 
ciples of rhetoric. 

3. A public speaker, espec. one who de- 
claims for show ; an orator. 

•« His natural eloqueace moved the envy of practised 

rhetoricians."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 

* B. As adj. : Becoming or suitiog a master 
of rhetoric. 

“ Boldly presum’d with rhetorician pride. 

To hold of any question either side. 

Blackmore : Creation, 11L 

* rh©'-tor-ize, v.i. & 2. (Eog. rhetor ; -izt.\ 

A. Intrans. : To play the orator ; to de- 
claim. 

B. Trans. : To represent by a figure of 
oratory ; to introduce by a rhetorical device. 

•• a certain rhetorized woman whom he calls mother. 
—Milton: Apology for Smectymnuut. 

• rh8t'-or-$r, «. (Rhetor.] A rhetorician. 

11 The same profession with the rhetories at Rome."— 
Hacket: Life of Williams, t 7*. 

rheum (1), * rewme, * rheume, e. (Fr. 
rheume, from lat. rheuma; Gr. pevpa (rheuma) 
= a flowing, a flux, rheum, from p*w (rheo), 
fut. pevaofuu (rheusomai)= to flow ; Sp. reuma ; 
ltal. reuma , rema.) 

Pathol. : A defluxion of fluids on any part , 
specie, an inflammatory action of the mucous 
glands, attended with an increased and an 
altered state of the excreted fluids. (Parr.) 

’* A palsy struck his arm ; his sparkling eye 
Was quench'd in rheums of age." 

Cowper : Task, IL 72A 

rhe-iim (2), a (Gr. p-^ov (rheon), pa ( rha ) 
= common rhubarb, from Rha = tbe Volga, 
near which it grows.] 

Bnt. : Rhubarb; a genus of Polygonese. 
Calyx inferior, petalold, six-partite ; stamens 
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about nine ; ovary superior ; ovule one, erect ; 
styles three, reflexed ; stigma, peltate, entire ; 
achenium three-aogled, winged, with the 
withared calyx at the base. Rheum Rhapon- 
ticum [Rhaponticum] , is kuowu as the Com- 
mon or Garden Rhubarb. [Rhusaeb, L] B. 
officinale (?), or R. palmatumg), Is the officinal 
Rhubarb [Rhubarb, 2]. R. the 

Puniaub Himalaya, from 6,200 to 14,000 feet, 
with R. Moorcroftianum and R. speaiforme, are 
the chief sources of the Himalayan or Indian 
officinal rhubarb. It is less active than the 
common kind. The stalks of R. . Emodi a 
eaten by the Hindoos. Other Indian species 
aretf. Webbianum, R. nobile, R. arboreum, which 
rields so much honey that the ground under 
The plants is wet with it, and R. Cxnabarxnum , 
said to poison goats in Sikkim. R. uiululatum 
grows in China and Siberia. The roots of 
R Ribes are used by the Arabs as an acidulous 
medicine, and its leaf-stalks in the prepara- 
tion of sherbet. 

^ Rhei radix : [Rhubarb, 2.]. 

rheii'-ma, a (Lat & Gr.] The same as 
Rheum (i). 

rheii-inap'-^-ra, t. Rheumatic fever. 

rheum ar tliri -tis, *. Acute rheumatism 
of the joints. 

rhcfl-mat-Io, * rheu-ma-tlo, 'rhea- 
m&t'-ick, * rheu-mat-icke, a. [Lat. 
rheumaticus, from Gr. pevpaTiKos (rheum^tikos), 
from pevfut (rheuma), genit. pcvparos (rheunux- 
tos) = rheum ; Fr. rheumatique ; Sp. reuinatico, 
ltal. reumatico, rematico .] [Rheum (1).] 

1. Of or pertaining to rheumatism ; of the 
nature of rneumatism. 

m In pathology, there are rheumatic arthri- 
tis, bronchitis, fever, gout, ophthalmia, para- 
lysis, pericarditis, &c. 

2. Causing rheumatism. 

‘‘This raw. rheumatic day f—Shakeep.j Merry Wises 
Windsor , UL 1. 

3. Affected by or suffering from rheumatism. 

If I were feeble, rheumatic:, or cold, 

Theac were true *lga* that I were waxed old. 

Drayton : Henry to Rosamond. 

The Rheumatics : Rheumatio pains ; rheu- 
matism. (Vulgar.) 

rheu -ma-ti^m, s. [Lat. rheumatismus ; Gr. 
pewjxartff^os (rheumatismos), from pevfia (; rheu- 
ma).] [Rheuma (1).] 

Pathol. : Acute articular rheumatism or 
rheumatic fever Is produced by the presence 
in the blood of a poisonous material (probably 
lactic acid in excess), generated within the 
system by some derangement of the nutritive 
aod elementary processes. The ordinary 
cansea are exposure to cold and damp, sudden 
chill sitting in wet clothes or in a cold draught, 
and scarlatina also sometimes produces it in 
children. It is a distinctly hereditary disease, 
chiefly attacking persona from fifteen to thirty- 
five years of age, uut no time of life is exempt. 
Affections of the heart arc present in most acuta 
cases, particularly pericarditis, with the blow- 
ing, bellows-like murmur so characteristic of 
this complication, and this is apt to be perma- 
nent. It is usual for many attacks to follow 
through life, aod in the young chorea, or St. 
Vitus’s dance, is a common sequent. The joints 
become swollen, red, hot, and painful even to 
agony. Relief of pain and alkalinity of the 
blood are the most necesBary indications for 
the successful treatment of rheumatism. It 
frequently becomes chronic, and assumes other 
forms as well as the articular, or rheumatism 
of the joints, such as myalgia, or muscular 
rheumatism, wry-aeck, lumbago, gonorrhoeal 
rheumatism, aad Arthritis deformans, in which 
deformity and twisting of the joints is the 
most nrominent characteristic, 
rhenmatlsm-root , a 
Bot. : Jeffersonia diphylla. 

* rhcu-mar-tis'-mal, a. [Eng. rheumatism ; 
.a!.] Pertaining to* or of the nature of rheu- 
matism ; rheumatic. 

rhetl'-ma-tize, a (See def.J A provincial 
aod Scotch corruption of rheumatism. 

rheu'-ma-told, O. [Eng. rheumatism) ; -oid.] 
Pathol.: Resembling rheumatism. There 
is a rheumatoid arthritis. 

rheftm'-in, e. (Eog. rheum(a); -in.] [Chryso- 
FHANIC-ACIIX] 


• rhe&'-m^, a. [Eng. rheum (1) ; -y.) 

1. Full of rheum ; consisting of rheum ; of 
the nature of rheum. 

2. Causing rheum. 

“ And tempt tbe rheumy aod unpurged klr 
To add uato hi* lickaess 7 " 

Shake tp : Julius Ccesar, tL 1. 

3. Affected with rheum. 

»■ Tough old Liickner, with hie eyes grown rheumy.* 

— Carlyle : French Rev., bk. v., ch. iL 

rhSx'-i-a, a [Lat. = alkanet (Anchusa tine - 
toria), not the modern genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Melastomaceae, containing 
the American Deer grasses or Meadow beauties. 

rhig'-o-lene, s. [Gr. pJyo? (rhigos) — frost, 
cold, and Lat. oleum = oil.] A petroleum 
naphtha, proposed by Dr. H. J. Bigelow, of 
Boston, U.S.A., as a local anoesthetic. It is 
applied in the form of spray in minor opera- 
tions, producing intense cold by Its evapora- 
tion. 

* rhime, e. [Rhymb.] 

* rhim’-y, a. [Rhymy.] 

Thin-, pref. [Rhino-.] 

rhi -na, s. [Gr. pi« (this), genit. ptvit (rhinos) 

= the nose.] 

Ichthy. : Angel -fish (q.v.), Monk -fish. It 
approaches the Rays in general form and 
habits. Almost cosmopolitan in temperate 
aod tropical seas. [Th aum as .] 

rhin-a-c&n'-thus, a. [Pref. rhin- (q.v.), and 
Gr. axavOa. (akantha) — a thorn.] 

Bot. : A genus of Eranthemese. Rhinacan- 
thus communis (— Justicia nasuta) is a 
four or five feet high, found In the south of 
India. The fresh root and leaves bruised and 
mixed with lime juice are given by the Hin- 
doos for ringworm, Malabar or Dhobeca 
(Washerman’s) ltcli, &c. 

rhm-aia-thet -ica, a [Pref. rhin- (q.v.), and 
Gr. aZ<r0rjTticos (aisthetikos) = of or for percep- 
tion.] Odour sensations. (Rossiter.) 

rhin'-al, a. [Gr. pis (rhis), genii, pivot (rhinos) 
= the* nose ; Eug. adj. suff. -dL\ Of or per- 
taining to the nose. 

rhi-n&n-ttaid^'Wj rhi-nSin-tha'-^8-», 

s. pL [Mod. Lat. rhinanth^xts ) ; Lat fem. pL 
adj. suff. -ideas, -ace®.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Scrophulariacese. In- 
florescence, as a rule entirely centripetal, or 
aestivation quincuncial or irregularly imbri- 
cated, one of the lateral segments being gene- 
rally external, the two upper ones always 
internal. (Bentham.) Tribes: Sibthorpese, 
Buddleese, Digitalee®, Veroniceae, Buchnerese, 
Gerard iese, and Euphrasies?. 

rhi-n&n’-thus, a [Pref. rhin- (q.v.), and Gr. 
avOos (anthos) = a flower. Named from tbe 
form of the corolla.] 

Bot. : Yellow-rattle : The typical genus of 
Rhinanthidese (q.v.). Calyx inflated, four- 
toothed, upper lip of the corolla laterally 
compressed, entire, with a tooth-like appen- 
dage or lobe on each side, lower lip plane, 
three-lobed ; ovules many ; capsule two-celled,, 
compressed. Oue, Rhinanthus Cnsta-gaUif 
with two aub-apecies, major and minor, is 
British. The corolla is yellow, with the lobes 
of the upper lip and the anthers bluiah. 

* rhin-^s -tcr, a [Pref. rhin-, and Gr. aamjp 
(aster) = a star.] 

Zoology : 

1. A synonym of Condylura (q.v.). 

2. A lapsed genus of Rhinocerotidse. 

rhl-na-tre'-ma, s. [Pref. rhina -, and Gr. 
rpij/xo (trema) — a hole.] 

Zool. : A genus of Caeciliad®(q.v.) f with one 
species, from Cayenne, 
rhind'-mart, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] 

Scots Law : A word of occasional occurrence 
in the reddendo of charters in the north of 
Seotland, to signify any speries ©/homed 
cattle given at Martinmas as part of the rent 
or feu-duty. (Bell.) 


Rhine ( 1 ), A [Lat. Rhenus ; Ger. Rhein.) 

Geog. : A river running between France and 
Germany. 

Confederation of the Rhine : [Confedera- 
tion]. 


\AChlj A UUCUUI, DlA peu viirt/ } ' — — * 

boil, b6j>; ptfilt, cat, 90II. choraB. shin, bench; go, *em; thin. 1 Mb; sin, a?; n^bcWoL^ 

-clan, -ttoT= eban. -tlon, -alon = ehiin; -lion, -alon = zhun. -clou^ -tlona. -dona = ahua. -ble, -die, *c. _ bfl. ^ 
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Rhine -loess* *. [Loess. ] 

Rhine- wines, a. pi. A general term for 
wines made from the grapes grown on the 
borders of the Rhine, but more specifically from 
those of the Rheingau, a district in the south- 
west of Nassau, and formerly belonging to the 
archbishopric of Mayen ce. The best white 
Rhine-wines ara Johannisberg, Hochheimer, 
Rudeshelmer, Steinbergcr, Rothcnberger, and 
Markobnmner. The Asmannshauser is the 
best known of the red wines. 

mine (2), rhene, #. [A.S. ryne — e. water- 

course; Wei. fAvn=a channel.] A water- 
course ; a wide ditch or dike. 

** Sedgemoor ... *u intersected by m*ny deep *nd 
w!d# trenebee wblch, in that country, are called 
rhines.*— Macaulay : But. Stiff, ch. r. 

rhi-nel'-liis, a. [Mod. Lat. dimin. from pic 
{rhis), genit. ptv6c (rhinos) = the nose.] 
Paieeont. : A genua of Clupeidse, from the 
Upper Cretaceous of Mount Labanon. 

rhin-Sn-$&-ph£.r-ic,a. [Rhinencephalon.] 
Anal. : Of or belonging to the rhinencepha- 
k>n. 

fhin un-<?£ph -a-l5n, a. [Pref. rhtn- (q.r.), 
and Gr. eyKe<f>ahoc (engkephalos) = the brain.] 
Comp. Anat. : The anterior surface of the 
brain, consisting chiefly of gray substance, 
and giving origin to the smaii nervea which 
proceed, through the foramina of the ethmoid 
bone, to the nose. 

rhino'- stone, i. An Imitation of a cut 
diamond, usually of paste or strasa (q.v.), 

rhin-I ch'-thtf s, a. [Pref. rMn-, and Or. »x0vc 
(icAMu*) = a fish.] 

Ichthy. : Long-nosed Dace ; a genus of Cy- 
prinldte, from the fresh watara of North 
America. 

rhia'-I-dee, s. pL [Mod. Lat rMn(a) ; Let 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Plagiostomous Pishes, 
lection Batoidei, No anal fin, two dorsal e ; 
apiracies present. Pectoral* large, with tha 
basal portion prolonged forwards, but not 
attached to the head. 

rhl-ni'-tis, $. Inflammation of the nose. 

Fhl'-nd, a [Etym. doubtful.] Honey, coin , 
gold or silver. (Slang.) 

mi-no-, rhln-, pref. [Gr. (rhis\ genit. 
piv6c (rhinos) = (1) the nose, (2) the nostrils.] 
Of or belonging to the nose or the nostrils ; 
nas&L 


rfrnW-M#, *. jit. [Mod. Lat rhino- 
bat(tu); Lat fern. pL acy. suff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy : A family of Plagiostomous Fishes, 
section Batoidei. Tail long and strong, with 
two weli-deveioped dorsaia. and a longitudinal 
fold on each aide ; caudal developed. Disc 
not excessively dilated, the rayed portion of 
the pectorals not being continued to the 

enout Three genera ; Rhynchobatua, Rhino- 
batus, and Trygonorhina. 

2. Palatont. : Apparently commenced in the 
Oolite. 


[Pref. rhino-, aod Mod. 


thl-n$-b£t'-fis, s. 

Lat batis (q.v.).] 
l > Ichthy. : The typical genus of Rhlno- 
natidse, with twelve apecies, from tropical and 
aub-tropical aeas. Cranial cartilage produced 
Into a long rostral process, the apace between 
It and the pectoral being fliied by a membrane. 
Dorsals without spiDe, both at a great dls- 
tanca behind the ventrals; caudal without 
lower lobe. 

2. Palccont. : One species, from the Chalk 
or Mount Lebanon, has been referred to thi& 

gen OS . [S PATH OB ATI8.J 


• rlu-nd-$eV-I-al, * rtu-n$-^Sr'-ic-al, 

a. [Rhinoceros.] Of or pertaining to the 
rhinoceros : resembling the rhinoceros. 

rlu-n 89 '-er- 6 id, o. [Eng. rhinoceros); -oid.] 
Belonging to, or characteristic of the gen ns 
Bhinooeroa. ( Nicholson : Paleeont., iL 829.) 


1. Zoology: 

(1) The sole recent genus of the family 
Rhinocerotldce (q.vA It falls naturally iuto 
three Bectirms, wMcn some zoologists raise to 
the rank of genera. 

(a) Rhinoceros: Adults with a single large 
compressed incisor above on each aide, occa- 
sionally a small iaterai ooe, below a very small 
median, and a very large procumbent, pointed, 
lateral incisor; nasal bone pointed in front; 
single nasal horn ; akin very thick, and raised 
into strong, definitely-arranged folds. There 
ara two weii-markea species ; (1) Rhinoceros 
1 unicornis (Linnsena; indievs, Cuvier), now 
found wild only in the terai region of Nepal 
and Bhutan and in Assam, though It had 
formerly a iniich wider geographical range ; 
(2) R. sondaicus (or javanus , Cuvier), the 
Javan Rhinoceros, ia smaller, and distin- 
guished by the different arrangement of the 
folds of the akin, and by the small aize or 
absence of the horn in the female. Found 
near Calcutta, in Burmah, Malay Peninsula, 
Java, Sumatra, and probably Borneo. R. 
unicornis was known to the ancients, and was 
seen probably for the first time by modern 
Europeans when one was seot to the king of 
Portugal from India in 1513. 

(b) Ceratorhinus: Thefoldsare not so strongly 
marked as in the first section. There is a 
well-developed nasal, and a small front&i horn, 
separated by an interval. The name, R. su- 
matrtnsis has possibly been applied to more 
than one species, and two animals in the 
Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, presented 
considerable differences of form and colour. 
Dr. Sclater named one of them R. lasiotis , the 
Hairy-Eared Rhinoceros. Geographical range 
nearly the same as that of the Javan Rhino- 
ceros, but it does extend Into Bengal. 

(c) Atdodus, with two weli-marked species, 
peculiar to Africa. Incisors rudimentary or 
wanting, well-developed anterior and posterior 
horns in close contact ; skin without definite 
permanent folds. R. bicomis , the Common 
Two-homed Rhinoceros, is the smaller, and 
has a pointed prehensile lip. It ranges from 
Abyssinia to Cape Colony, but the progress of 
civilization and the attacks of English sports- 
men are rapidly reducing ita numbers. Two 
varieties ara said to exist, R. bicomis major 
and R. bicomis minor. Specimens in which 
the posterior horn has attained a length a* 
great as or greater than the anterior have also 
been separated under the specific name of 
R. keitloa [Keitloa], but with scarcely suffi- 
cient reason. R. simus, Burchell’a, the Square- 
mouthed, or White Rhinoceros, has a square 
truncated lip, browses on grasses, and fre- 
quents open country. It ia the largest of the 
family, an adult male standing over six feet 
at the shouider. The epithet White Is a mis- 
nomer. for the animal Is a dingy aiate-colour. 
A local variety in which the horn has a forward 
rake is some times described as R. osweUii. 

(2) Any individual of the genus Rhinoceros 
[(1)J. The rhinoceros is the largest and most 
powerful terrestrial mammal, except the ele- 
phant, to which, as weii as to the hippopota- 
mus and tapir, it is allied. They are of low intel- 
ligence, and usually harmless, but when pro- 
voked they display considerable ferocity, and, 
though apparently so clumBily formed, can 
run with great speed. Only one Is produced 
st a birth. The flesh Is sometimes used for 
food ; in the East Indies, the skin, which ia 
asid tc be buliet-proof at short distances, is 
used for shields, and In South Africa it ia 
made into whips. 

2. Paiceont.: R. pachygnathus, from the Mio- 
cene of Greece, was apparently intermediate 
between R. bicomis an a ii. simus. Four apecies, 
all bicorn, formerly Inhabited Britain : R. 
ttchorhinus , the' Woolly Rhinoceros (q.v.), 
from the Brick-earths of the Thames Valley, 
R. htmitcechus (Falc., leptorhinus , Owen), R, 
m'garhintts (leptorhinus, Cuvier & Falc.) 
and IL etruscus, of Pliocene age. The one- 
horned Indian type was weii represented 
(R. sivalensis, R. palceindicus ) in the Pleisto- 
cene of the eub-HImalayan region. R. schlcir- 
macheri , of tha late European Miocenes, pos- 
sessed inciaora and was bicom. 


rlu-nSj -er-6s (The class. pL. Is rhl-n&p- 
er-o'-te^, but the form rhl-nS^-er 
Is In ordinary use), * rl-nSg'-er-^s, * rhi- 
nS$'-er-#t,*. [Lat., from Gr. ptvo jcepu; (rhino- 
herbs): pic (rhis), genit. v6c — (rhinos) — the 
nose, and tcipac (keros) = a horn.] 


rhinoceros-beetle, a. 

Entom. : Oryctes rhinoceros , so called from a 
horn or protuberance on its head. [Oryctes.] 

rhinoceros-bird, s. 

Ornithology : 

1. Buphaga africana , the African Beef eater, 


or Ox-pecker. [Buphaoa.] It ia also a fre- 
quent companion of the rhinoceros, to wuich, 
besides being of servica in ridding him of 
many of the insects that infest hia hide, it is 
asid to perform ths friendly part of sentinel, 
uttering sharp, shrill cries on the approach of 
danger. 

2. The aaraeas RiHNOCERo»-HORNBiAL(q.v.), 
rhinoceros-bush, i. 

Rot. : Sloebe rhinocerntis, a composite cover- 
ing wide tracts of country In the South African 
Karroo. 

rhlnoceros-ohameleon, t. 

ZooL : Chamadeon rhinoceratus , from Mada- 
gascar. There ia a horn-like tubercle at tht 
end of the muzzle. 

rhlnoceros-hornbill, s. 

Omith. : Bucerosrhinoceros , from the Malayan 

E eninsul* and Borneo. Called aiso Rhlnoceros- 
ird. 

rhlnooeros-tick, a. 

Entom. : Ixodes rhinocerinus, parasitic on 
Rhinoceros bicomis, 

rhl-nS^-er-Sf-Ic, a. [Eng. rhtnocerot; -ic.] 

* 1. Of or pertaining to s rhinoceros. (Ths 
World, No. 150.) 

2. (In this aense, from Mod. Lat. rAf 7 werr- 
otidee): Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
family Rhinocerotidae (q.v.). (Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 6th), xv. 429.) 

rhI-nS§-er-#t'-I-da3, \ rhi-nS 5 &r'-I-<lne, 

a. pi. [Lat. rhinoceros, genit. rhinocerot(is\ 
rhinoceros); fem. pi. adj. suff. - idee .] 

L ZooL : A family of Perissodactyla (q.v.). 
Head large, skuli elongated ; brain cavity 
very small for aize of akuii ; limbs stout and 
of moderate length. Three completely de- 
veloped toes, each with distinct hroad rounded 
hoof, on each foot. Mammae two, inguinal ; 
eyes smell ; hairy covering acanty ; one or 
two median horns on face, of a more or less 
conical form, and recurved, often growing to 
a length of three or even four feet, and com- 
posed of a solid hardened mass of epidermio 
cells, growing from a duster of long dermal 
papillse, which present the appearance of a 
mass of agglutinated haira. One recent genna. 
[2] Distribution now restricted to Africa and 
portions of the Indian and Indo-Mal&y&n 
regions. 

2. Palceont. : From the Miocene onward. 
Several forms have been described from 
America. Remains of a primitive perisso- 
dactylic form, from which tha Rhinocerotid» 
may have descended, have been found in the 
Eocene of the Rocky Mountain*. Hyracodon 
and Aceratherium (with four toesX from the 
Miocene, had no nasal horn ; Diceratherinm, 
of the same age, had a pair of tuberciea on 
tha nasai bones, apparently supporting home 
aide by side. [Rhinoceros, 2.] 

t rhi-n6-che'-ti-dte, #. pL [Mod. Lat- rhino. 
chet(us); Lat. fem. pL adj. Buffi .idee.] 

Omith. : In older classifications a family of 
Grallae, with one genus Rhinochetus (q.v.). 

rhi-nd-chS-t i ’-n », «. pL [Mod. Lat. rhino* 
chet(us); Lat. fem. pi. actf. auff. - inee .] 

Omith. : A sub-family of Grnidse, with one 
genus, Rhinochetus (q.v.), though Sundevall 
places here the genus Pedionomus of Gould, 
sometimes classed with the Charadriidae and 
sometimes with the Turnicidae. 

rhi-n6-che-tfts, s. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
XaATi? (chaite) ~ long, flowing hair.] 

Omith.: The sole gcuns of the aub-famiiy 
Rhinochetinse, with a single species, Rhino- 
chetus jubatus, from New Caledonia. It is a 
bird or a bluish ash colour, partaking some- 
what of the appearance of a Rail, a Piovsr 
and a Heron. 

rhi-nd-dcr'-ma, a [Pref. rftino-, and Gr. * 
beppa (derma) = skin.] 

ZooL : A genus of Engyatomatidre (in older 
classifications made the type of a family, Rhi- 
nodermatid®, which Is now frequently merged 
In the flrst-named family). Fingert with a 
Blight rudiment of web; toes incompletely 
webbed. There Is s single apecies, Rhinoder. 
ma darvyinii, from Chiii. (Boulenger.) 

t rhl-no-dcr-mftt'-i-dfe, s. pL [Mod. Lat. 
rhinoderma, genit. rhlnodermaMU) ; Lat. fem. 
ph adj. soil. -idce.J [Rhinooerma.] 


f&to* Hit, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
•r, wore* wpl£ work, whd, son; mute, ciib, cure, ^nite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian* », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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rtu'-n6-d5n> *. [Gr. pcs ( rftk), genit fnvte 

> (rhinos) zs the nose; auff. -odon.) 

Ichthy.: The sole genua of the family 
Rhinodontid®, with a single species, Rhinodon 
typicus, a gigantic aharkl known to exceed 
fifty feet in length, aod said to attain seventy. 
Common in the western parts of the Indian 
Ocean. It Is harmless, the teeth being a mail 
and numerous, in broad bands. Snout broad, 
abort, and flat ; eyes very araall. 

rhi-nc>-d5n -tl-dse, *. pi [Mod. Lat. rhino- 
don, genit rhinodorU(is) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. 
auff. -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Selacholdel (q.v.% No 
nictitating membranes ; anal lln present; two 
dorsals, the first nearly opposite to the 
ventrala, without spine in front ; month and 
nostrils near extremity of aoout 

rhI-nSd'-6-r&s, s. [Prer. rhino-, and Mod. 
Lat. doras , from Gr. Sopv (doru) = a apear.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Si lurid®, from the 
riven* of tropical South America flowing into 
the Atlantic. There is a series of bony acutes 
along the middle of the aide. 

rhi-nd-gla m'-ng,, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhino- 
glan(i8 ); L at. neut. pi. adj. auff. -fna.) 

Ichthy. : A group of Si lurid® (q.v.). Two 
dorsals ; six barbels ; ventrala inserted below 
posterior rays of first dorsal. Two genera : 
Rhinoglanis, of which a single example, an 
inch and a half long, baa been obtained from 
Gondoroko, on the Upper Nile ; aod Callo- 
myatax, from the Ganges and Indus. 

rhi-no-gla'-nfs, a. [Pref. rhino-, and Mod. 
Let. glanis, from Gr. yA.au s (glanis) = a shad.] 

[RhINOO LANINA.] 

t 

rhi-nd-gry'-phus, s. [Pref. rhino-, aod Lat 

gryphus .] [Gavpus.] . > 

Omtth. : Turkey Vulture : a genus of Sarco- 
rhamphma, with one apecies, Rhinogryphua 
aura, sometimes separated from Cathartes on 



RHINOO HYPHU8 AURA. 


account of ita peculiar perforated nose, hut 
classed with that genus by older taxonomists. 
Range, from North America to the Straits of 
Magellan. It is about thirty inchea long ; plum- 
age black with purplish gloss ; head and neck 
bright red, which fades rapidly after death. 

rhi'-no-lith, a. [Pref. rhino- t and Gr. Afttos 
(lithos) = a atone.] 

Pathol: A concretion, consisting of the 
phosphate and carbonate of lime and mag- 
nesia with mucus, sometimes arising ]n the 
nasal cavities. 

rhi-nd-l5ph -l-dao # a. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhino- 
lopHus); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.} 

Zool. : Horseshoe Bata ; a family of Micro- 
chi roptera. Bata with well -da ve toped foli- 
aceoua cutaneous appendages surrounding 
nasal apertures, and large, generally separated 
ears, without a tragua. The molars are 
acutely tubercular, enabling them to crush 
tiie hard cases of Colenptera, which form a 
lariie portion of their food. From temperate 
and tropical parts of the eastern hemisphere, 
from Ireland to New Ireland. There are two 
aub-femtiies : (l) Phyllorhinin®, and (2) 
Rhinolophin®, with a single genus, Rhino- 
lophus (q.v.). 

rhi-nol-o-phl'-nte, i. pL [Mod. Let. rhino- 
lovh(uo) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -ince.] 
[Rhinolophid.®.] 

rhi nSl'-o-phus, a. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr, 
hoepos (lophos) = a crest] 

1. Zool : The aole genus of Rhinolophin®, 
with twenty-four apeciea, having approxi- 
mately the rangB of the family. In temperate 
regions the species hibernate in dry and warm 


hiding-places during the winter; In warmer 
regions they frequent hill-ranges, and many 
are clothed with long danse fur. ThB most 
important species will be found In this 
Dictionary under their popular names. 

2. Palceont. : Begins in the Eocene. 

rhino-nyc-tor-Is, i. [Pref. rhino-, and 
Mod. La;,, nycteris (q.v.).] 

Zool . : A genus of Phyllorhin® (q.v.), with 
one apeciea, Rhinonycteris aurantiaca, the 
Orange-coloured Bat. The genus is Interme- 
diate between Tri®nops and Phyllorhina, agree- 
ing more closely with the former. ( Dobson .) 

rhi nd-phry'-ni-dso, $. pi [Mod. Let. rht- 
nophryn(Tis ); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 
[Ruinophhvnus.] 

rhi-no-phry'-nus, a. [Pref. rfcino-, and Gr. 
tppvyr) (phrune ) = a toad.) 

Zool : A genus of Bufonidae, Parotids ab- 
seut, transverse processes of sacrum large, 
fingers free, toes webbed, tips not dilated.. 
One species, Rhinophrynus dorsalis, from 
Mexico. It is sometimes erected into a sepa- 
rate family, Rhinophrynid®. 

rhi-nSph'-^l-la, *. [Pret rftino-, and Gr. 

<f>uAAoy (jphullon ) = a leaf.) 

Zool.: A genus of Vampyri (q.v.), with one 
species, Rhinophylla pumuio, from Bahia. 

* rhi'-n6-plast, a. [Pref rhino-, and Gr. 
TrAa<7<7w ( plassd ) — to mould.] A person hav- 
ing an artificial nose. [Rhinoplastic.] 

** The cmralng Idolaters who bad mada Mr. Clint a 
r hinoplast."— Daily TtUgraph, June f, 168 &. 

rhl-no-pl&S'-tic, o. [Fr. rhiTWplastlgus.] 
[Rhinoplabt.] Forming a nose. 

rhinoplastio-knlfe, a. 

Surg. : A knife uaed in the Tagliacotian 
operation for artificial nose. 

rhinoplastlo-operation, «. 

Surg. : A surgical operation for forming an 
artificial nose, or for restoring ooe partially 
lost r Also called the Taliacotian or Taglia- 
cotlah operation, from Jaspar Ta^liacozzi, a 
surgeon of Boonnia, by whom it was intro- 
duced ahout 1553. Tagiiacozzt obtained the 
piece for the replacement by dissection from 
the ehoulder or arm of the patient. Liston 
introduced the plan of cutting the piece from 
the forehead of the noseless. 

■ ( *y 

rhi'-nS-pl&s-ty, ». [Rhinoplastic.] The 
aarae as Rhinoplastic-operation (q.v.). 

rhi-n&-po'-ma, a. [Pret rhino-, and Gr. 
vwfia. ( poma ) = a cover.] 

Zool . : The aole genus of tho group Rhino- 
pomata, of the aub-family Eraballonurin®. 
There is a single apeciea, Rkinopoma micro- 
pkyllum, ranging from Egypt, through Aaia 
Minor, to India and Burma. It is a small Bat, 
about two inchea long, with a tail of about 
the same length. The fur ia ahert, and a 
good deal of the hinder part of the back 
naked; the limb-bonea are long, rendering 
the animal active in walking. Common in 
ruina in Egypt, whence it ia sometimes called 
the Egyptian Rhinopome. 

rhi-no-pd' -ma-ta, a. pi [Mod. Lat., pi. of 

rhinopoma.] [Rhinopoma.] 

rhT-nd-pomo, $. [Rhinopoma.) 

rhi-nop'-ter-a, s. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
mtpov ( pteron ) =a wing.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of M;yliobatid® (q.v.), 
with a even apecies from tropical and sub- 
tropical aeas. The teeth are broad, flat, 
tessellated, in five or more aeriea, the middle 
being the broadest, the others decreasing in 
width ontwarda. Tail very slender, with a 
dorsal fin before the serrated apine. 

2. Palceont . : [Zvoobatis], 

rhl-no-rhce -a, a. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr. pi<o 
(rhea) = to flow.] 

Pathol : Chronic inflammation of the nos- 
trils. Called alao Ozaena. 

rhi-n6-sau -rfts, a. [Pref. rhino-, and Gr. 
omipos (sauros) = a lizard.] 

Palceont . : A genus of Labyrinth odonta, 
group Brachyopina, from the Lias. 

rhi-nd- scope, $. [Pret rhino-, and Cr. 
vKoneat (skoprS) — to see.] An inatruraent for 


exarainiog the posterior nares — the rear por- 
tion of the nostrils. 

rhl-no-so5p -ic, a. [Eng. rhinoscop(e) ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to rhinoecopy or the rhino- 
scope. 

rhi-nos'-oo-py, a. [Rhinos cope.] Inspec- 
tion of the nasal passages by means of the 
rhiaoacope. 

rhi-pi9'-«r-a, a. [Gr. pnrU ( rhipls ) = a fan, 
ami xepas (keros) = a horn.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Rhipicerid® 
(q.v.). The species, which are few, are found 
in Australia and America. 

rhi-pi-9^r'-I-dS0, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhipi- 
ctria) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Serrlcornia akin to 
Elaterid®, Antenn®in the males beautifully 
branched, snmetiroea fan-shaped. No groove 
for the reception of the fore aternum. The 
apecies are few. 

rhi-pl-dd-, pref. IGr. puns (rkipis), genit. 
piniSov (rftipitios) = a fan.) Fanlike, having 
processes resembling a fan. 

rhi-pi-do dSn'-dron, a. [Pref. rhlpldo-, 
and Gr. 4«V6pov (dendron) = a tree.] 

Zool : A genua of Spongiomonadid® (q.v.). 
Animalcules ovate, with two anterior attenuate 
flagella. Two species, Rhipidodcndron aptendi- 
dum, from fresh water, and R. huxleyt, from 
bog-water on Dartmoor. 

rhi-pi-do-gor'-£J-a* a. [Pref. rhipido-, and 
Gr. yopY«ios (gorgetos) = of or belonging to tho 
Gorgon.] 

Zool : Fan-coral ; a genus of Gorgonidffi. 
They are fan-ahaped, with little warty pnlypea 
close to the hard tissue. Many apeciea exist 
in the Pacific and the Atlantic. 

rhi-pi-diir'-a, «. [Pret rhipid(oy, and Gr. 
oupa (ernra) = a tail.] t> 

Omith. : Fantaila ; a genus of Muscicapideo, 
with forty - five species, ranging over the 
Oriental and Australian regions to the Samoa 
Islands and Tasmania. They are remarkable 
for a broad tail, which apre&ds out like a fan 
when the bird ia in motion. The genua 1* 
especially represented in the Malay Archi- 

S slago, where every little island, or group of 
landa, has its peculiar apeciea. 

rhi-plp'-ter-a, a. pi [Gr. p««'s (rhipis) — a 
fan, aod irrtpov ( pteron ) = a wing.] , 

Entom. : Strepaiptera (q.v.). (Latreille.) 

rhtp-sS.1 -I-d89, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rkipsal(is) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

BoL : A family of Cactace®. 

rhlp'-sa-lis, s. [Gr. pCip (rhips) =z wicker-work. 
Named* from the flexible branches.) 

Bot. : The typical genua of Rhipsalid®. 
Flowers rotate, segments twelve to eighteen, 
stamens many, atyle one, stigma three- to alx- 
rayed. All from the warmer parts of America. 
Rhipsali* pachyptcra , bruised, ia uaed as » 
fomentation for ill-conditioned ulcera. 

rhl-za-, rhl-zo-, rhlz-, pref. [Gr. hiC* 
(rhiza) = a root ] 

Bot., Zool., <£e. : Of or belonging to a root, 
or anything resembling it. 

rhi'-z&nth, a. [Rhizanthe^:.] a plant be- 
longing to the Rhizantiie®. 

t rhi-z&n -thS- so, a. pi [Pref. rhlz - ; Gr. 
*v6o s ( anthos)=.& flower, and Lat pi. adj. 
auff. • ece .] 

Bot.: Rhizogena. ( Blume .) [Rhizoqen.] ^ 

rhT-zIne, rhi-zi'-na, s. [Gr. pi£a (rhiza) - a 
root.) 

Bot. : The root of a mosa or of a lichen, 
(Link.) Called alao Rhizula. 

rhl-zo-, pref. [Rhiza-.] 

rhi-zo-hlas'-tiis, *. [Pref. rhiza-, aod Gn 
^Aa<rros (tiasfos) = a sprout, a shoot] 

Bot. : An embryo which develops roota 

rhi'-zo-bol, a. [RHizoaoLUs.] 

Bot . (PI.) : The Rhizoboiace®. ( Bindley .) 

rhi-zo-hd-la'-^e-se, a. pi. [Mod. Lat rhizo- 
bol(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece .] 

Bot. : Rhlzobols ; an order of Hypogynoa* 


t>6U, cat, jell, cbonm, jbin, benQb; go, ^em; thin, $his; sin, ag ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 

-clan, -tian a shan. -tlon, *-sion = shtin ; -tion, -eion = zhuiu -cions, -tious, -sious = sbus. -hie, -die, Ac. = d &L 
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rhizobolua— rhodalose 


Exogens, alliance Gottlfoiales. Large trees 
with opposite, digitate, coriaceous leaves 
without stipules. Sepals five or six ; petals 
five to eight; stamens very numerous ; ovary 
four, five, or many celled ; styles as many as 
the cells. J*ruit. of several combined nuts, 
each nut indehiscent, one-celled, one-seeded, 
or abortive. Natives of tropical South 
America. Known geuera two, species eight. 
(Lindley.) 

*rhi-zSb'-6-IiLs,#. [Gr. pi£o0oAo« (rAfeo&o&w) 
= striking root : pi£a ( rhiza ) = a root, and 
/SoAov (bolos) = a throw.] 

BoL : A synonym of Caryocar (q.v.X 


rhi’-zo-carp, a [Pret rAia>, and Gr. napr r<k 
(earpos) = fruit] 

BoL (PL): The Marsileacese (q. v.). (Lindley.) 

# rhi-zd-car'-pas, ». pi [Rhizocarp.] 

BoL : The M&rstteace® (q.v.X 


rhi-z^-car'-pous, a. [Eng. rhizocarp ; -otis.) 
Botany: 

1. Gen. : Gf or belonging to a plant whose 
root endures many years, but whose stems 
perish annually. Used of herbs. 

2. Sped/. : Of or belonging to a Rhizocarp 

(q-v.x 


rhi-zd-9eph'-a-la» *. p£, [Pret rAtso-, and 
Gr. xe^aAi) (Icepkal'e) = the head.) 

ZociL : An order of the Crustacean sub-class 
Gnathopoda (= Entom ostracaX often placed 
with the Cirri pedis. Parasitic, usually as 
other Crustacea. Body sao-iike, devoid of 
segmentation or limbs. The aperture of the 
aac Is funnel-shape, and supported by a ring 
of chitin. From the circumference of the 
funnel, root-like processes branch out through 
the body of their host Alimentary canal 
obsolete; no cement glands. Hermaphro- 
dite ; the young pass through a Nauplius and 
a Cypris stage. 


^u-z6-£Sph'-&-l5n, a [Rhizocephala.] 
ZooL : Any individual of the order Rhizo- 
cepbala (q.v.). 


"Mr. Spenc* BA* mentions a ■Imllvr cm* In a 
Mkisocephalim. m — Mttejte. Brit. (sd. *th), xf. *52. 


rhl-Z^-cri -ntta, a. [Pret rAiro- (q.v.X and 
Gr. xplvov (Axinon) = a liiy.) 

ZooL : A genua of Apiocrinltes (Pesr- 

JSncrinitesX 

rhi’-Z^ ddnt, a. [Pret rhizo- (q.v.), and Gr. 
o£ov« (odous), genit v66ms (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Comp. A not. ; A tooth with branching fangs 
anchy losing with the jaw. 


rhl-Z& d6p Bis, a. [Mod. Lat r Afcod(wj), and 
Gr. b^rCt (optis) = appearance.) 

PalceonL: A genns of Cyclodipteridae 
(Traquair), with two species, from the Coal- 
measures of Scotland and Staffordshire. The 
pectoral fin was obtusely lobate. 

rhl-Z^-diis, s. I Pret rtfao-, and Gr. Uovs 
(odous) — a tooth.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Cyclodipteridae 
(Traquair), with two species, from the Coal- 
measures near Edinburgh. It was probably 
the largest of the Palaeozoic Fishes. The 
bnge teeth and detached bones of the head 
of Rhizodus htbberti led earlier observers to 
refer it to the Labyrinthodonts. 


*lri-z6 fla£-61-La -ta, a. pi [Pret rhizo-, 
and Mod. Lat Jlagellata (q.v.X] 

ZooL: An order of Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules progressing by means of pseudo- 
podlal extensions of their protoplasm after the 
manner of the ordinary Rhizopoda, but bear- 
ing, at the same time, one or more flagellate 
appendages ; oral or ingestive area diffuse. 
Genera : Mastfgamceba, Reptomonas, Rhizo- 
monas, and Podostoma. (Kent.) 

rhi'-z$-£Sn, *. [Pret rhizo- t and the root 
of Gr. yewi* ( gennad ) = to produce.] 

Bot. (PL): In Lindley's classification, the 
third of seven great classes of the Vegetable 
Kingdom. Parasitic plants with cellular 
scales instead of true leaves ; stem an amorph- 
ous fungona mass, or a ramified mycelium 
sometimes destitute of spiral vessels. Colour 
brown, yellow, or pnrpie, never green. 
Flowers naked, or with a trimeroua or pentam- 
erous calyx with stamena and carpels. Most 


of them stain water a deep blood-red. They 
vary greatly in appearance. Brown, Griffith, 
Ac., opposed their erection into a separate 
class, believing them degenerate exogens. 
Called also Rhizanths. Orders BaLano- 
phorscese, Cytinaceae, Rafflesiacete. 

rhi -zoid, a. & » . [Gr. (rhi2oeldi3) = 

= root-like: pi£a (rhiza) = s root, and ciios 
(eidot) = form.] 

A- As adj. : Resembling a root. 

B. As tubstantive: 

Bot. (PI); Slender root filaments affixing 
certain cryptograms to the ground. 

rhizoT-de-ous, a. [Eng. rAuotd; aaff. 
-eons.] 

BoL : The same as Rhizoid, A. 

rhi-zd'-ma, a [Rhizome.] 

rhi-z^ma'-nl-^ i. [Pref. rhizo-, and Eng. 
mania.) 

* Bot. : An abnormal development of roots. 
It is often seen in the ivy, the laurel, the 
fig, the apple, Ac. In the fig the roots are 
often sent out around the line which surrounds 
the stem; in the apple tree they appear in 
little bundles, absorb moisture, and decay. 
Rhizomania generally indicates something 
wrong with the ordinary root. 

rhi'-zome, rhiz -iSme, rhi-zo'-ma, #. [Gr. 

(rhizoma) = the mass of the roots nf a 
tree ; pi£* (rhiza) = a root.) 

BoL : A rootstock, a prostrate, thickened, 
rooting stem which yearly produces young 
branches or plants. Examples, various 
Iridace® and epiphytooa Orchids. 

rhi z& m5n -&C, a [Pret rhizo-, and Mod. 
Lat monos (q.v.X] 

ZooL: A genns of Rhizoflagellata, with a 
single species, Rhizomonas verrucosa, found by 
Saville Kent in hay-infusions. 

* rhi-zi-mor’-pha, s. [Pret rhizo -, and Gr. 

(morphe) = form.) 

Bot. : An old genua of Fungi found on root- 
like bodies, which are really the imperfect 
state of various other genera. 

rhi-zd-mor'-phold, rhi-zi-mor'-photis, 

a. [Eng. rhizomorph(a) ; -o id, -ous.] Root- 
like in form. 

rhi-zi-m^s, $. [Pret rhizo-, and Gr. /tv* 
(mus) = a mouse.) 

ZooL: A genus of Spalacinse (q.v.), with six 
specks, from A1 yssinia. North India, Malac- 
ca, and South China. It differs from the 
typical genus in having the eye uncovered. 

t rhi-zSph -a-ga, a pL [Rhizo phaous.) 

Zoo l. : Root-eatera ; a tribe of Marsupials, 
with one family Phascolomyidae (q.v.). Two 
scalpriform incisors in both jawa ; no canines ; 
stomach with a special gland ; csecam short, 
wide, with a vermiform appendage. (Oieen.) 

rhi-zoph -a-goiis, a. [Rhizophagus.] Feed- 
ing or subsisting on roots. 

rhi zoph’-a-gna, a [Pref. rhizo- (q.v.), end 
Gr. (phage in) = to eat.) 

Entom. : A genus of Nitldulida. Ten are 
British. 

rlu-zSph'-or-a, s. [Pret rhizo-. and Gr. 
<£opo« ( phoros ) — bearing. Named from the 
aerial roots which it throws ont.) 

Bot. : Mangrove ; the typical genns of Rhizo- 
phoracese. Calyx four-parted; petals four, 
aente ; stemens eight to twelve. The stem 
separates into roots some distance above the 
water. The wood of Rhizophora Mangle, jg 
good snd durable, the fruit sweet and eatable, 
and the fermented jnice forms % light wine. 
[Manorove.] The bark is good for tanning. 
Salt also is extracted from its aerial roots. 

rhi-zi-phi-ra'-^e-BB, a pL [Mod. Lat rhi- 
zophor(a): Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -aceae.] 

BoL : Mangroves ; an order of Perigynons 
Exogens, alliance Myrtales. Trees or shrubs, 
growing along sea-shores. Leaves simple, 
opposite, sometimes dotted, with convolute, 
deciduous stipules between the petioles. 
Peduncles axillary or terminal ; calyx lobes 
four to twelve, sometimes all uniting into a 
calyptra. Petals Inserted into the calyx, 
equal in number to the lobes, and alternating 
with them. Stamena twice or thrice as many. 


Gvary two-, three-, or four-celled, each with 
two or more pendulous ovules. Fruit inde- 
hiscent, one-celled, one-seeded, crowned by 
the calyx. Seed, on becoming ripe, sending 
a long radicle to fix itself in the mud and thus 
prevent its being carried swsy by the ocean. 
The trees form dense thickets along the shores 
of the tropics of both hemispheres. Known 
genera five, species twenty. (Lindley.) 

rhi-zSph'-or-ous, a. [Mod. Lat rhlzopTio- 
r(o) ; Eng. adj. guff, -oua.) 

BoL : RooHjearing ; belonging to the natu- 
ral order Rhizophuraceae (q.v.X 

rhi -zo-pSd, ». [Rhizopoda.] 

1. Zod. : A member of the order Rhlzopoda. 

2. BoL : The mycelium of a fungal. 

t rhi-zSp'-o-da, a pL [Pret rhizo-, and Gr. 
irov« ( pous ), geuit iro^o* (podos)— a foot) 

1. Zool. : A name introduced by Dujardln 
for an order of Infusoria, which were defined 
as animalcules with mutable form, moving hy 
means of multiform exsertile processes, with- 
out vibratile cilia or other external organa. 
When the sub-kingdom Protozoa was formed, 
the name Rhizopoda was retained for the class 
containing individuals with the power of emit- 
ting psendopodia (q.v.X and the class was 
divided into five orders: Monera, Amoibea, 
Foraminifera, Radiolsria, and Spongida. The 
Rhizopoda are the Myxapodia of Huxley, and 
this latter name has been retained by Prof. 
Lankester In his reclassification of the Proto- 
zoa (q.v.X 

2. PalceonL : [Forakinivera, Radiolaria, 
Sponoida). 

rhi-zi-pd'-di-iini, a. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
w6iicv(podion ) = a small foot.dimin. from jtov« 
(pottsX genit iro36s (podos) = a foot.] 

BoL : [Rhizopod, 2.X 

rlri-zi -po'-gon, a [Pret rhizo-, and Gr. 
wwy*>v (pogon) = a beard.) 

Bot. : A genua of underground Fungi. Rhi- 
zopogon provincialis is eaten in Provence. 

rhl-ziSs'-to-rn^ a. [Pref. rhizo-, and Gr. 
<rr6fia. (stoma) = a mouth.) 

ZooL : The typical genns of Rblzostomi'lae. 
Body circular, hemispherical, exesvated below, 
with four semilunar orifices, into which are 
Inserted four roots of a pedunculated mass, 
afterwards developing into eight appendages 
with fibrillary suckers. Type Mizostcma 
cuvicri. European seas. 

rhl-z6-st5m'-a ta, «. pt [Rhizostoma.] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Discophora (MedusasX 
having processes like rootlets aromid the 
mouth. They are covered with mi note poly- 
pi tes, interspersed with clavate tentaeala sus- 
peuded from the middle of the umbrella. 

rhi'-zo-Btome, s. [Rhizostoma.] 

rhi-z^-Bt5m'-I-d8B, s. pL [Mod. Lat rhizo- 
stom(a ); Lat. fem. pi adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. ZooL : A family of Lucemanda (Nichol- 
son). equivalent to the order Rhizostoma of 
Prof. Martin Duncan. 

2. PalceonL : A species occurs in the Litho- 
graphio slates of Solenhofen. 

rhl-zo-t&x'-is, s. [Pref. rhizo-, end Gr. n££ir 
(toxic) = an arrangement] 

Bot.: The anangements of roots, and the 
laws of their growth. It has been investi- 
gated by Clos. 

rhl-zot'-ro giis, a [Pret rhizo- , and rpuym 

(trdgo) = to gnsw.) 

Entom. : A genus of Mel oion thin se. Rhizo- 
trvffus solstitialis is the Midsummer Chafer. 

rhi'-zu-la, s. [Latinised dimlo. from Gr. 
(rAiza) = e root) [Rhizike.] 

rho'-da-lite, a [Gr. poioea (rhodoeis) = rose- 
coloured ; a connective, and hi dot (lithos) = a 
stone (ifia-X] 

Min. : An earthy rose-red mineral, with a 
soapy feel. Hardness, 2-0 ; sp. gr., 2-0. Com- 
pos : silica, 65-9 ; alumina, 8 8 ; sesqninxide 
of iron, 11' 4; magnesia, 0 6 ; lime, t t ; water, 
22*0 = 99*3. Occurs in amygdaloidal dolerite 
in county Antrim, Ireland. 

rhd'-da-lose, rho'-da-loze, $. [Rhodha- 

LOSE.) 


f&te, &U fare, %mldBt, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, tire, air, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w?lt work, wh^ s^n; mute, edb, cure, ynlte, our, rfile, fftll; try, Syrian* se,ce = e;ey = a;qu = lew. 


rhodanio— rhodonite 
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rho-ditn -Ic, a. [Eng. rhodan(idc) ; -ic.] 
[SULPHOCYANia] 

rho'-d^n-Ide, *. [Gr. pobov (r hodon) = e rose.] 
Chem. : A name Rpplled to sulphocy&nates 
on account of the red colour which they pro- 
duce with ferric salts. (Watts.) 

rhodon -thS, t. [Gr. poSov (r hodon) = a rose, 
and avQos ( anthos ) = a flower. Named from 
the colour of the flower-beada.] 

Bot. : A genus of Helychryse®. Only known 
species Rhodanthe Manglesti , a beautiful com- 
posite ; its flowers, of the dry and uDfading 
kind called everlasting, roseate or purple on 
the upper part, and silvery below. It is found 
in Western Australia, has been introduced 
into British greenhouses, and will grow also 
in the open air in a temperature between 60 
end SO*. There are several varieties, but it is 
possible that two of these, R. atromngumm 
aud R. maculala are, as Paxton makes them, 
distinct species. 

rhd-de-i'-na, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhodjus); 
Lat. neut. pi. adj.suff. - ina .] 

Ichthy. : A group of Cyprinid*. Anal of 
moderate length, with nine to twelve branched 
rays ; dorsal short, or of moderate length ; 
mouth with very small barbels, or none. 
Fourgenera : Achelognathus, Acanthorhodeus, 
Rhodens, and Pseudoperilampus. In the fe- 
males a long external urogenital tube is de- 
veloped annually during the spawning season. 

rh d-dS-o-re t'-Ic, a. [Eng. rhodeoretin) ; -ie.] 
Contained in or derived from Rhodeoretin 
(q.v.). 

rhodeoretio - acid, «. [Convolvulio 

ACID.] 

rhd-dS-Sr'-S-tin, s. [Gr. ptetot (rhodeos) — 
rosy, and pijrivif (r K&tini) =s resin.] [Convol- 
vcun.) 

rho-dS-fc-rfit'-in-tfl, *. [Eng. rhodeoretin; 

-ol»] [CONVOLVULINOL.] 

rho-dSn^-rSt-In-Sl'-ic, a. [Eng. rhodeo- 
retinol; - ic .] Contained In or derived from 
rbodeo retinol. 

rho deoretinolio-acld, a. [Convolvd- 

UNOL.] 

Rhode 9 , s. [See def.) 

Geog. : An island off the lonth-west coast of 
Asia Minor. 

Rhodes-wood, 1 . 

Bot. ; Amyris balsamifera, the West Indian 
Candlewood. Rhodes-wood seems a misnomer 
for an American plant. 

rho'-dS-tis, a [Gr. pojeoc (rhodeos) = rosy- 
coloured.] 

Ichthy . : The typical genus of the group 
Rhodeina(q.v.j, with three species from Central 
Europe and China. J2 hodeus a marus, some- 
times found In warm springs, has a silvery- 
bluish band on the middle of the tail. 

rhod -ha'-lose, ». [Gr. £ 08*09 (rhodeos) = 
rose-coloured ; aAs (hols) = salt, and snfll -oss 
(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Bieberite (q.v.). 

Rhd'-di-qji, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Rhodes, an 
IslaDd in the Mediterranean. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Rhodes. 

Rhodian-laws, *. pi The earliest system 
of marine laws, said to have been compiled by 
the Rhodians after they had, by their com- 
merce and naval victories, obtained the com- 
mand of the sea, abdut 900 b.c. 


rho-dl -tej, a [Gr. po 8 e os (rhodeos) = rosy.] 
Entom. : A genus of Cynipid®, Rhodites 
rotas is the small gall-fly, the puncture of 
which produces the bedeguar of the rose. 

rho'-di-um, 8. [Latinised from Gr. p68 ov 
(rhodon) = a rose, from the red colour of some 
of its salts.} 

Chem. : A tetratomic metallic element belong- 
ing to the platinum group, symbol Rh ; atomic 
weight, 104-4 ; sp. gr. 10*6 to 12 ; discovered 
by Wollaston In IS04 in crude platinum. To 
obtain it, the solution from which platinum, 
palladium, and iridium have been separated 
is mixed with hydrochloric acid, evaporated to 
dryness, and the residue treated with alcohol 
of sp. gr. 0-837, which dissolves everything 
except the double chlorides of rhodium and 
sodium. On filtering, heating the residue to 
dryness, and boiling with water, metallic 
rhodium remains. It is a whitish-gray metal, 
very hard, less fusible and less ductile than 
platinum, unslterable in the air at ordinary 
temperatures, but oxidising at a red heat. 
When pure it Is unacted upon by the strongest 
acids, out when alloyed it dissolves in nitro- 
hydrocbloric acid. Rhodium forma but one 
chloride, RI 1 CI 3 , a brownish-red deliquescent 
mass, eolable In water. It forms four oxides : 
monoxide, RhO, a dark-gray substance, un- 
attacked by acids ; sesquioxide or rhodic oxide, 
Rh 2 0 3 , s gray porous mass, with a metallic 
Iridescence ; dioxide, Rh0 2 , a dark-brown 
substance ; and trioxide, RhO Sl a blue floccu- 
lent powder, all Insoluble in acids. The Balts 
of rhodium are for the most part rose-coloured. 

rhodium-gold, s. 

Min. : A variety of native gold, said to con 
tain from 34 to 43 per cent, of rhodium 
Bp. gr. 15 5 to 16-8 ; brittle. 

rho-dl-nte, rho’-di-^ite, *. [Gr. £odt£W 
(Thoduo) = to tinge red ; auff. -its (Min.).] 
Min.: An Isometric mineral, found very 
rarely, and only in small crystals, on rubellite 
in the neighbourhood of Ekaterinburg, Perm, 
Russia. Hardness, 8 ; sp. gr. 3*3 to 3-42 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, white ; translucent ; pyro- 
electric. Not yet analysed, but from ita 
blowpipe reaction* It la supposed to be a lime 
boracite. 

rho-di-r5n'-ic, a. [Gr. ootCfr (rhodizS) = to 
tinge red ; Eng. (saff)ro( n), and auff. -ic.] (See 
compound.) 
rhodlzonlc-acid, s. 

Chem. : A name applied to two distinct 
compounds, produced under different circum- 
etances from potassium carboxide. a-Rhodi- 
xonic acid, C^Oe = (C^HOa)"' ' j 0j , dis- 
covered by Helier in 1837, i* formed from 
carboxylic acid by the assumption of water, 
CioH 4 0 10 + 2H 2 0 = 2 CbH 40 *. It crystallizes 
In colourless rhombic prisma, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol On exposure to the air 
the crystals turn brownish-red, heated to 
100 * they turn black, at a higher terupera- 
tnre they decompose, leaving s carbonaceous 
residue. The a-rhodizonates, produced from 
the hydro-carboxylates, are all red, and very 
Insoluble. /3-Rhodixomc acid, CioHgOa. This 
acid is unknown in the free state, out ita 
potassium salt, C 10 KeO 3 , discovered by Brodie 
in 1859, remains undissolved when potassium 
carboxide la treated with absolute alcohol. 
It Is distinguished from a-rhodizonata by the 
rapidity with which it absorbs oxygen on 
exposure to air and moisture, being converted 
into potassium croconate. 

rho-d$-, pref. [Gr. poW (rhodon) = a rose.] 
Of, pertaining to, or in any way resembling a 
rose. 


rhod ic, a. [Eng. rhod(ium) ; -ic.] Contained 
in, or derived from rhodium (q.v.). 

rhodlc-oxide, 1. [Rhodium.] 

rho'-dirig, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Navi. : One of the brass boxea for the 
journals of the pump-break. 

rh6-di'-5-la, a. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. poSav 
(rhodon) = a rose. So named because the 
roots smell like roses.] 

Bol : A genus of Crassule®. Rhodiolarosea 
is now Sedum Khodiola. [Sedum.] 

rhod'-ite, s. [Eng. rhod(ium) ; enff. -He (Min.).] 
Min. : The same as Rhodium-oold (q.v.). 


rho-dS^-cr-a, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 
Kcpa 9 (fceros) = a horu.] 

Entom. : A genus of Papilionidse. Rhodocera 
rhamnt of Newman is Gonepteryx rhamni of 
Stain ton, &c. 

rho'-d 6-chrome, a. [Pref. rhodo- f and Gr. 
Xj*>pa (chroma) = colour.] 

Min. : A compact variety of Kammererite 
(q.v.), having a splintery fracture. 

rho-do - chro'-§Ite, a. [Pref. rhodo-; Or. 
XpuMTtc (chrosis) = colour, and suff. -iU(Min.).} 
Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
anhydrous carbonates. Crystallization rhom- 
bohedral ; also occurs globular, botryoidal 


and massive. Hardness, 8*6 to 4*5 ; sp. gx. 

8*4 to 3‘7 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, shades of 
rose-red when pure, dark-red to brown ; streak* 
white. Compos. : carbonic acid, 38*6 ; prots* 
oxide of manganese, 61*4 ; but the latter is 
frequently partly replaced by lime, magnesia, 
or protoxide of iron. 

rho dd-cri'-ni-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. rho- 
docrin( us) ; Lat. pL adj. suff. -ida.] 

Palceont. : A family of Crinoidea. Basals 
five, par&basals or sub-radials five ; arms 
ten or twenty, bifurcated two or three times. 
Devonian (?) and Carboniferous formations. 

rho-doc'-rf-mte, s. [Mod. Let. rAodomn(us); 
suff. -its.] Aoy individual of the genus Rhodo- 
crinus. 

rho-do-cri'-nus, a. [Pref. rhodo- t and Gr. 
KpCvov (krinon) = a lily.] 

Palceont. : The typical genna of Rhodo- 
crinid®. Eight species are known, from tb» 
Devonian (?) to the Carboniferons. 

rho-do-dSn'HlrS-W, <■ pi [Lat. rhododen- 
dron) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Ericaceae, Fruit capsular, 
eepticidal. Buds scaly, resembling cones. 

rho-d6-den'-dr5n, 1 . [Lat., from Gr. po&S- 
(rhododendron) = the oleander or the 
rhoaodeodron ; pref. rhodo-, and Gr. tev&pov 
(dendron) = a tree. Named from the similarity 
in the flowers.] 

Bot . : The typical genua of Rhododendre® 
(q v.). Evergreen shrubs or low trees ; with 
five-lobed corolla, occasionally a little irregu- 
lar, and normally ten stamens, sometimes 
declinate. Akin to Azalea, which is distin- 
guished from it by having only five stamens. 

A few small species occur in Europe and Siberia, 
hut the mountain regions of the United 8tate« 
and India are the true homes of the genus. R. 
maximus forms dense thickets in parts of th* 
Alleghenies, and presents a magnificent appear- 
ance when in bloom. The flowers are large. In 
corymbs, their color from pale carmine to lilac. 
R. catawbiense , a species with large purple 
flowers, grows in the southern Aiieghanies. 
Numerous species occur in India, especially in 
the eastern Himalayas, among them R. Falco- 
ner! which la a tree 30 to 60 feet high with 
superb foliage, the leaves 18 inches long. R. 
argenteum bears flowers 4% Inches long and 
equally broad, the cluster# being very beautiful. 
The Rbododendronehave become favorite culti- 
vated flowers, and many varieties have been 
produced, some of them magnificent. The 
acid stems of R. nobUe are eaten by the Hindoos. 
The flowers of R. arboreum make a good anb* 
acid jelly, besides being of use sa applied to the 
forehead for headache. R. chrysanthum and 
R./arngineum are narcotic. 

rho-d6-me’-lA, f. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. 
p.*Aoc (melos) = * limb. Named from the 
colour of th« fronds.] 

Bol: The typical genus of Rhodomele® 
(q.v.). Fro ad cylindrical, inarticulate, opaque ; 
tetraspores in pod-like receptacles. 

rIi6-d6-mS-la'-$8-», rhd-d$-me'-l8-i»» 

1 . pi. [Mod. Lat rhodomel{ a); Lat fem. pL 
adj. enff. -acce , -ece.) 

Bot. : An order of Algalee, or a sub-order of 
Ceramiace®. Frond jointed. CJeramidia hav- 
ing pear-shaped granules at the base of a cup- 
shaped envelope, which finally bursts by a 
pore. Tetraspores enclosed in transformed 
branches or stichidia. 

rho-d^-me'-ni-a, s. [Rhodymenia.] 
rh5d-£-m5n-tade\ *. [Rodomontade.] 

rho d6-m$T'-tus (yr as ir), *. [Pref. rhodo-, 
and Gr. /iyproc (murtos) = a myrtle.] 

Bot.: A genus of Myrte®. Rhodomyrtys 
tomentosa, a South Indian mountain shrub, like 
the common myrtle, produces sweet fleshy 
berries, eaten raw or made into a jelly. 


rho -don-ite, a. [Gr. p66ov (rhodon) = a rose ; 
suff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing In the tri- 
clinic system, though ita angles approximate 
to those of pyroxene. Hardness, 6*5 to 6'5; 
sp gr. 3*4 to 3-68 ; lustre, vitreoua; colour, 
shades of red; some varieties, greenish, 
yellowish; streak, white; very tough. 
Compos. : silica, 45 *9; protoxide of manganese, 
54-1 = 100, represented by the formula, Ainu 


boll, b^; p<rat, Jtftrt; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expeot, ^enophon, 1 * 

-dan,-tlan = .haa. -tlon, -«lon = shtin; -Uon, -?lon = zhun. ^lous, -tlous, -slous = shus, -hie. -41c. tc. _ bjl. d«l. 
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SiOj ; the manganese is frequently partly re- 
placed, however, by protoxide of Iron, lime, 
and sometimes zinc. Dana distinguishes 
three varieties : (1) Ordinary, (a) crystallized, 
(6) granular, massive ; (2) Calciferous (Busta* 
mite), which contains from 9 to 15 per cent 
of lime ; (3) Zinciferous (Fowlerite). 

rho -dd-phjfr-lite, a. (Pref. rA odo-, and Eng. 
phyllite. 1 

Min. : The same as KImmsrerits (q.v.). 

rh o d6-rhi -za, s. [Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. pi£« i 
(rhiza) = a root So named because the root* 
stocks smell like roses.) 

Bot,: A genus of Convolvulese, from the 
Canary Islands. The roots of Rhodorhiza 
fiorida and R. scoparia are used as sternuta- 
tories. An oil. Oleum ligni Rhodii cethereum , la 
extracted hy distillation from their roots. 

rho'-dS-sperm, i. [R hodosperm eal) 

Bot, : Any individual algal of the Rhodo- 
apermeae. 

rhd-d6-sper'-mg-», t rho-do-spor'-^- 

*6, a. pi. iPref. rhodo * ; Gr. arrtpna ( sperma ), 
or <rrropa (spora), o-jropos (sporos) = a seea, 
and Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acexz, -tee.) 

Bol. : Rose-spored Algals, one of the three 
great divisions of the Algals. The rose- 
coloured eporea are of two kinds : epores in 
capsular bodies, external or immersed, end 
tetrasporea (q.v.). Antheridia are generally. 
If not universally, present They are divided 
into two tribes : Deamioeperme®, in which 
the spores are formed on a joint or Joints of 
the spore threads ; and Gongylosperme®, in 
whioh they are massed together In a hya- 
line, mucous, or a membranaceous mother-cell. 

• rhd-^o-st&n-rtf t'-fo, o. [Gr. poSov(rhodon) 
= a roae, and aravpos (stauros) = a cross.] 
Rosier ocian, (Ben Jonson.) 

rhd-d6-t&n'-nlc, a. [Eng. r7iodo(dendron), 
and tannic.] (See compound.) 

rhodo tannic acid, a. 

Chem.: Rhodox&nthin. Tannic add extracted 
from the leaves Of Rhododendron firruglneum. 

rho -dox- An -thin, s. [Pret rhodo-, and 
Eng. xanthin.] [Rhodotannio-acid.] 

rho-djr-me'-ni-a, rho - d6 - me- nl-a, a. 

[Pref. rhodo-, and Gr. vjuwj*' (hitmen) — a mem- 
brane.] 

Bol. : The typical genus of Rhodymenlace® 
(q.v.). [Dulse.] 

rh6-djf-me-iiI-a'-9&-», e. pL [Mod. Lat 
rAodym««i(a) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. auff. -aceas.] 

Bot. : An order of Algals, being the tribe 
Rhodymenieae, raised to an order. Frond 
membranous inarticulate, spores at first 
moniliform, fructification doable : first concep- 
taclea half Immersed, with a mass of spores 
affixed to a central placenta. Purplish or 
blood-red seaweeds, widely ditthsed. 

rho-d^-mo-nl-e'-ss, *. pi. [Rhodymeni- 
acea] 

* rhoe'-a-de$, e. pi. [PL of Lat rhasas, genit 
rheeadis ; Gr. po«fe (rhoias) = the common 
red poppy.] 

Bot. : The thirtieth order of Llunsens'e 
Natural system. Genera: Papaver, Podo- 
phyllum, Ac. 

rh6mh (6 silent), * rhombe, rhSm -bus, s. 

[Fr. rhombe, from Lat. rhombus ; Gr. po^|3o« 
(rkombos)—B. spinning-wheel, a rhombus, from 
penfluj (rhembo) =s to re- 
volve, to totter; Sp. & 
ltal. rombo.) 

1. Geom. : An oblique 
parallelogram whose 
8 ides are all eqnaL The 
diagonals of a rhombus 
bisect each other at right angles. The area 
of a rhombus la equal to half the product of 
its diagonals. 

- Save tha min hi* labour, and that swift 
Nocturnal and diurnal rhomb aappoa'd 
lavUible else above all star*. the wheal 
Of day and ulght.* Milton : P. L., till. 1M. 

2. Crystdll. ; A rhombohedron (q.v.). 

IT FrtsneCs rhomb: 

Optica : An apparatna for converting plane 
Into circularly-polarized light [Polarization 
of Light). It is a perallelopiped of glass, of 



such length and angles that a ray of light 
entering one small end at right auglea, twice 
suffers total reflection within the rhomb at an 
angle of about 64* (depending on the polarizing 
angle of the glass), and finally emerges at 
right angles from the opposite small end. 
when the beam of light is plane polarized, 
and the rhomb is so arranged that its reflect- 
ing faces are inclined at an angle of 46* to the 
plane of polarizatloo, the beam emerges cir- 
cnlarly polarized. 

rhomb-porphyry, *. 

Petrol. : A porphyry which encloses large 
crystals of ort.hDelase, presenting a rhombic 
outline, resulting from a peculiar habit of 
twinning. First described from the vicinity 
of Christiania. 

rhomb-spar, *. [Dolomite.] 

rhomb- (5 silent), pref. [Rhombo*.] 

rhomb-ovate, a. [Rhomboid-ovate.] 

rh5mb-ar'-s£n-ite, $. [Pref. rhomb-, and 
Eng. arsenite.] 

Min. : The same as Claudetite (q.v.). 

rh6m -bio, • rhdm -blok, o. [Eng. rhomb; 
*ic.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the figure or shape 
of a rhomb. 

“ Many otb*r *orU of «ton«* are regularly figured ; 
the uteri* in form of a star, and they are of a rhom- 
bic * figure."— Crew. 

* 2. Cry stall.: Orthorhombic* (q.v.). 

rhombio-mica, s. [Phlogopite.] 

rh6m-h6-, pref. [Rhomb.] With ihe form or 
ahape of a rhomb. 

rh6m-bd-he'-dral, a. [Eng. rhombohtdiipn); 
i aL ] 

1. Geom. : Pertaining or relating to a rhom- 
bohedron ; having forms derived from the 
rhombohedron. 

2. Cry stall. : A crystal system in which all 
the forma are, or can be, dsrived from one- or 
more rhombohedrona, or which have the habit 
of a rhombohedron (q.v.)* 

rhSm-bo-he'-drom *. [Pref. rhombo-, and 
Gr. e5po Qudra) = a base, a side.] 

Geom. & GrystaU.: A polyhedron bounded 
hy aix equal rhombusee. 

rhom'-bold, a. & a. [Gr. pottp oe^s (rhorn- 
boeides), from pop.) 3o« ( rhombos ) = a rhomh, 
and eT6os (eidos) form, appearance.] 

A, A$ adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a rhomboid ; 
rhomboidal. 

IL BoL : Oval, a little angular in the middle, 
as the leaf of 
Hibiscus rhom- 
bifaliuz. 

B, As sub- 
stantive : 

1. Geom.: A 

parallelogram, rhomboid. 

all of whose 

sides are not equaL The rhombus Is bnt a 
particular form of the rhomboid, in which the 
sides are all equal. 

* 2. CrystalL : Formerly used by a few min- 
eralogists for rhombohedron (q.v.). 

rhomboid-ligament, $. 

Anat. : A ligament connecting the cartilage 
of the first rib with the sternal end of the 
clavicle. 

rhomboid mnscles, e. pi. 

Anat. : Two muscles, the r homboideus minor 
and the r homboideus major , connecting the 
spinous process of the seveoth cervical and 
first dorsai vertebra? and the ligamentum 
nuchce with the scapula. (Quain.) 

rhomboid-ovate, a. Between rhom- 
boid and ovate in shape; partly rhomboid 
and pertly ovate. 

rh£m hold 1 ’-al, a. [Eng. rhomboid; -aL] 
Having the sliape of a rhomboid ; resembling 
a rhomboid in shape. 

** Another rhomboidal selenite* of • compressed 
form, had many other* Infixed round the middle of It' 
— Woodward. 




rhQm ho'-i-de^, a. [Gr. pop/3oei$i}s (rherm- 
boeidiis ). ] A rhomboid. 

" The croue line* of • i / homboidet. n 

Mors: Qn the Soul, pt It, bk. L 


rhSm-hoid-ich'-th^s, a. [Mod. Lat rk&m- 
b(us) ; Gr. eWo? (eidos) = form, and tvflvc 
(ickUvua) = a fish.] V X 

Ichtky . : A tropical genus of Pleuronectida 
(q.v.), but represented in the Mediterranean, 
and on the coast of Japan. There are sixteen 
species, prettily coloured and ornamented with 
ocellateu spots. In a few species the adult 
males have some Df the fin-rays prolonged into 
filaments. Rhbmboidichthys grandisquama, the 
Japanese form, ranging to the American coast, 
has the scalse deciduous. 

rhSm-ho-sd'-lS-a, «. [Pref. rhombo-, and 
Mod. Lat. solea (q.*v.).J 
Ichtky. : A genus of Plenronectldae, with 
three species, from the coasts of New Zealand, 
where they are valued as food fish. The eyea 
are on the right side, the lower In advauca o* 
the upper. 

rhftm'-btis, 8 . [Rhomb.] 

1. Geom. : The same as Rhomb (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy . : A genus of Pleuronectidse (q.vA 
Eyes on left side ; innuth wide, each jaw with 
a band of villi form teeth, vomerine teeth pre- 
sent, none on palatines. Dorsal fin com- 
mences on snout ; ecsles none or small. Seven 
species from the North Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. Rhombus maximus is the Tur- 
bot (q.v.) ; R. mceoticus , the Black Sea Turbot ; 
R. Icevis , the Brill, and R. megastoma , Bioch’a 
Top-knot. R. punctatus is nften confounded 
with Phrynorhomlms unimaculcUvs, the Top- 
knot 

3. Palaeont.: One species, Rhombus minimus, 
from the Eocene of Monte Bolca. 

rhdh'-chal, a. [Lat rhonch/vs) ; Eng. adj. 
8uff. -al.]’ Of or pertaining to rhonchus (q.v.L 

* rhdn chi-sd'-nant, a. [Lat rhonchus = a 
rattle, a snore, anil sonans, pr. par. of aono = 
to sound.] Snorting. 

rh6ri'-chus (pi. rh6n'-chi), $. [Lat, from 
Gr. poyx°« (rhongchos),] 

Physiol. <£ Pathol. : A “ dry ** sound, heard 
by auscultation, in acute bronchitis, in the 
larger bronchial tubes. Sibilant rhonchi are 
beard also in asthma. 

rhone, s. [Rone, #.] A rain-water plp«. 

rho-pAl'-ic, a. [Gr. pon-aAov (rhopalon) = a 
club which gradually becomes bigger from 
the handle to the top.] 

Pros. : Applied to a line In which each suc- 
cessive word has a syllable more than the one 
preceding it (Browne : Miscel. Tract 7.) 

R*m tibl confeci, dootisaime, dulcl»onorum. 
Hop* ever solAe* miserable individual*. 

rho-pa-lAj'-er-^, s. pi. [Gr. pon-oW (rho- 
palon) = a cluh, and icepa? (keros) = a horn. 
So named from the thickened club-Iika 
termination of the anteon®.] 

Entom. : Butterflies. [Butterfly, IL] 

rho-pkl'-i-dSn. «. [Gr. poiraXov (rhopalon)^ 
a club ; -odon. ( Bull , Soc. Imp. Nat., Mascou. 
xiv. 400.)] 

Palceont. : A genus of Dinosanria, of Per- 
misn age, from a mine on the banka of 
the Dloma 
river, Oren- 
burg, Russia. 

It wsa found- 
ed on a frag- 
ment of a 
lower jaw, 
containing 
nine teeth not 
nnlike those 
of Igusnodon. 

There la but 
one species, 

Rhopalodon 
wangenhdmii 
(named in hon- JAW OF rhopalodon. 
our of ite dis- , 

coverer) R. mantelii (F. de Waldheim) n 
Iguanodon mantelii. [Reonosaurus.] 

rho^ta-vi^m, s. [Rotacism.] 

ph5 j. [Rotacism.]. 

rho'-ta^olzo, v . [Rotaoize.] 

rhO'-barh, ^rou-harbo, Tew-barh, 
* m-toarbe, a.&a. [O. Fr. rheubarbe (Fr. rhu- 
barbe), from Low Lat. rheubarbarum rheum 
barbarum), from Gr. p^ov fS&pfSapor(rhcon bar- 
baron) ~ rhubarb ; lit the rheum from a 



Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t. 
or, wore, wqlf; work, who, s6n; mute, ctih, cure, ^nlte, cur, riile, riot; try, Syrian, to, ce = e; ey = a? <V* = kw. 
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barbarian country. Gr. prjov (rhion) la an 
adjectival form, from Rha the old name of the 
Volga, on the banks of which the rhubarb is 
indigenous. Sp. riubarbo; Port, rheubarbo ; 
Ital. reubarbaro . roofcarbaro.] 

A. As substantive: 


1. Bat. : [RheAm]. 

2. Hart., £c. : The common Garden Rhubarb 
la Rheum Rhaponticum, though some of the 
red-stalked rhubarb i3 from R. undulatum. 
The former plant has broadly cordate leaves, 
strongly veined beneath. The footstalks are 
long, thick, and fleshy, with a channel above. 
Its growth is exceedingly rapid. It was 
brought, ahont 1573, from the hanks of the 
Volga, where It ia wild. Bince 1820 tbe atalka 
have heen used for tarts, and mada into jam. 

3. Pharm. : Three leading kinds of rhubarb 
are recogoized ; (1) The Turkey or Russian 
rliubarh, which ie wild neither in the one 
country nor the other, hut used to be brought 
to Europe from Chins vid Turkey, and then 
from China vid Russia; (2) the East Indian, 
and (3) the Batavian rhuharb. An extract, 
an infusion, a ayrnp, a tincture, end a wine of 
rhuharh, with a compound rhubarb pill, are 
used in pharmacy. In amall doaes rhubarb is 
stomachic and slightly astringent; in large 
doses, a purgative, but its action is followed 
by constipation. [Gregory's powder.] 

• B. As adj . ; Bitter. 


14 With yoar rhubarb word*," 

Sidney • Aitrophel * SUU*. xlT. 


If Monk* 9 Rhubarb: [Monk's Rhubarb], 


rlui-bar'-bS.r-ic, a. [Eng. rhubarbar(in) ; 
-ic.] Contained in or derived from Rhnbar- 
bariu. 


rhubar baric -acid, *. [Chbysophanio 

ACIO.] 

rh ubar'-bar-In, «. [Low Let. rhubarbar- 
{ urn ); -i«(Ckm.X] [Chh vsopiianioacid.] 

* rZiti-bar'-ba-tlve, a. [Etym. doubtful 
A correspondent of Notes £ Queries (Sept. 18, 
1836, p. 233) says that it is the Pr. rtbarbatif 
= stern, crabbed, cross. There is also, per- 
hips, a play on the Eng. rhubarb .] (For def. 
•see etym.) 

*» A m*n wer* better to lye under the bend* of * Hang- 
man, then one of your rhubarbatiee face*. "—Dekker : 
J/ itch me in London^ liL 

rbu -barb-y, a. [Eng. rhubarb ; -jr.} Of or 
belonging to rhubarb ; like rhubarb, 

rhumb (& silent), c. [Rumb.] 

rh us, a. [Lat., from Gr. povs (rhous) = Rhus 
Catinus (?).] 

1. Bot . ; A genus of Anacardiace®. Leaves 
simple or compound. Flowers in axillary or 
terminal panicles, bisexual or polygamous. 
Calyx email, persistent, five-partite; petala 
five; atamens five; ovary one-celled, sessile; 
fruit a dry drupe, with one exalbuminous 
*eed. Nearly a hundred species are known. 
Most are shruha. from six to ten feet high. 
They exist in &U the continents. R. typhina, the 
Virginian or StagVhorn Sumach, U. coriaria, 
the Hide Sumach of Europe, and R. colinas of 
India, yield leaves which are need In tanning 
leather. The Smooth-leaved Sumach (jR. 
ulabra) t at the United States, has very acid 
leavea and fruit. The poisonous specieB of 
this country are R. toxicodendron , the Poison 
Ivy or Poieon Oak, and R . venenata, the Swamp 
Sumach or Poison Elder. These cause severe 
akin eruptions, with violent itching, to some 
persona, from hsndling or even standing near 
them. In India, R. parviflora , R. semialata , It. 
mccedanea are used medicinally. Exudatloos 
from incisions In the bark of R. succedanea 
and R . eamicifera yield th»> varnish used ia 
Japanese and Chinese wickerwork. The 
former produces astringent galls, and its 
seeds yield a kind of wax; as do also those 
of R . Wallkhii aud the Japanese R. vamix. 
The juice of the latter species blisters the 
skin. The Turks use the acid fruits of 
R. coriaria to sharpen their vinegar. The 
plant yields sumach (q.v.). The wood of R. 
Cotinus is employed for inlaid and cabinet 
work. [Fubtic.] 

2. PaZceoboU : From the European Pliocene. 


Thus -ma, a. [Rusma.) 

Lealher-manuf. : A mixture of caustlo lime 
and orpiinent or tersnlphide of arsenic, used in 
depilation or unhairing of hides, 

rhy-&c'-4-lite, «. [Gr. (rhuax), genit, 


pucueo* (rhuakos) = a lava-stream, and Aitfo? 

( lithos ) * a atone ; Ger. rhyacolith.] 

Min. : A name given by Rose to the cloar 
crystals of orthoclase found in cavities in 
lavas, and especially in the volcanic bomba 
of Monte Snmma, Vesuvius. 

rhy-a-cSph'-I-la, *. [Gr. puaf (rhttax), genit. 
piia/co? (rhuakosy= a mountain stream, and 
<f>iAos ( philos ) = a friend.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Rhyaco- 
philidas (q.v.). 

rhy-a-co-phll'-i-dsB, *. pi [Mod. Lat. 
rhydcophil{a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Entom. : A family of Trichoptere. Pupa 
enclosed in a brown cocoon within a case. 

rhyme, i., v.i. & t. [This spelling is more com- 
monly used than the older “Rime,” but many 
writers Dow prefer tbe older spelling. Rhyme 
was introduced iu the 16th century through a 
mistaken correspondence with rhythm. Ety- 
mologically it is incorrect.] [Rime.] 

rhyme'-l£ss, a. [Eng .rhyme; -less.) Destitute 
of rhyme ; not having consonance of sound. 

“ Doth beilde on rhymeteu n amber* tread." 

Bp. RaU : Satirtt, bk. L, »t. 4. 

t rhym'-er, • rym'-er, $. [Eng. rhym(e);-er.] 
One who writes rimes ; a rhymester, a versifier. 

♦ rbym'-er-y, s. [Eng. rhyme; -ry.] The act 
of making rimes. 

rhyme'-ster, * rhym'-ster, s. [Eng. rhynu; 
tier.] One who writes rimes : a poor or mean 
poet. 

•• Nay more, though ell my rival rhvm*t(m frown, 

I, too, can hant a poetaster down. 

Byron • Englith Bard* A Scotch Rewieteen. 

* rhym’-lc, a. [Eng. rhym(e); Ac.] Of or 
pertaining to rime. 

•rhym'-ist, «. [Eng. rhymte); Ast] A 
rhymester. 

” Ho was • good rhgmUt. but no poet ."— Jobrwm : 
Lift of Milton. 

• rhym'-y, * rbim'-Jr, a. [Eng. rhym(e ) ; -y. ] 
Riming. ( T . Brown: Works , iii. 39.) 

rhjfnch-, vrtf. [Rh yncho-.] * 

rh^A-clwe'-a, a. [Gr. pvyx°5 ( rhungchos ) =: a 
beak, a hill.] 

Ontfik. : Painted Snipes ; a genus of Nu- 
meniinae, with four apeciea, from the Ethio- 
pian and Oriental regions, Auatralia, and 
temperate South America, The females are 
more richly coloured than the males, having 
the lores, aides of face, and neck chestnut. 
There is reason to believe that the male of 
Rhyncheea bengalensts undertakes tbe cjuty of 
incubation. (Ibis, 1866, p. 298.) 

rbjrn-cbe -ta, i. [Pref. rhyn(chy f and Gr. 
Xcutt] (chaite)'= long, flowing hair.] 

ZooL : A genus nf Tentaculifera Suctoria, 
with a single species, Rhyncheta cyclopum, 
parasitic on Cyclops corona ta. 

* rh^nob-ich’-thjrs, a. [Pref. rhynch and 

Gr. ( ichlhus ) = a flah.l 

Ichthy : A genua of Berycldse, erected for 
the reception of forms now known to be the 
young of Holocentrum. They differ from the 
adult fish in having the npper part of the 
anont pointed and elongate. 

rhyri-chr-te§, a. [Gr. pv'yx°* (rhungchos) = 
a anont ; auff. -ites.] 

Entom. : A genus of Curculionldse. They 
have hrilliant metallic colours. Seventeen 
are British. The female deposits her eggs in 
young apples and peara, damaging the 

£ ■ Kluncle as well as the fruit, so that the 
tter falls. Rhynchites bacchus, a richly 
golden purple species, sometimes greatly 
injures the pear crop in France, and damages 
the buds ajid leaves of the vine. 

rb^ri-cbo-, rhynch-, pref. [Gr. t>vy\os 
(rhunchos) — a snout.] Having a snout, or 
any process resembling a snout. 

rhjfa-cho-b&t-tis, s. [Pref. rhyncho -, and 
Gr. park (batis) — the prickly roach.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Rhinobatidse (q.v.) ; 
dorsals without spioe. the first opposite to the 
ventrals ; caudal with lower lobe well de- 
veloped ; teeth obtuse, granular, the dental 
surfaces of the jaws undulated. There are 
two species, Rhynchnbatus ancylostomua and 
R. djeddensis, both abont eight feet long, com- 
mon on the coasta of the Indian Ocevaa. 


rhjrn-chSb dSl'-la, e. [Prat rhyncho-, end 
Gr. /3S«‘AA a ( bdella ) = a leech.] 

Zool.: Tho typical genus of Rbyncbobdel- 
Ifdee (q.v.). 

rh^n-chob-del’-lf-dna, a. pi. [Mod Lat. 
rliynchobdell(a ) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool. ; A family of Leeches, having a pro- 
trusible proboscis. They are divided into 
Ichthyohdellidee and Clepsinidse. 

rhyn-cho ^c-plia'-li-^, ». pi. [Rhyncho* 

CEPHALUB.] 

1. Zool . : An order of Lacertiform Reptllla, 
with four limbs.- Vertebras with flat ends; 
quadrate bone united by sutures with the 
akull and pterygoid ; an osseous infra-temporal 
bar. Sternum and a system of abdominal rihs 
well developed. One recent genus, Sphenodon 
(q.v.). 

2. Palmont. : Represented in the Upper Cre- 
taceous and Lower Eocene hy Champsoaaurua, 
in the Trias by Rhynchosaurus and Hyperoda- 
pedon, and in the Permian by Proterosaurua, 
Sphaenoaaurua, Telerpeton (?), and Sauroster- 
num(?). 

rh^n-cho-^e-pha'-li-an, a. &a. [Rhyncho* 

CEPHALIA.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, or having the 
character is tica of the order Rliynchocephalia 
(Encyc. Brit. xx. 473). 

B, As eubst. : Any individual nf the Rhytt- 
chocephalia. 

M The*e reptiles mre rhynchocephalian*,*'— KncyOL 
Brit. <ed. Sth), xx. 4*6. 

t rhjrn-clio-^pli'-a-lus, a. [Pref. rhyncho 
and Gr. Ke^aXy (kephaU)^ the head.] 

ZodL : Owen’a name for the genus Sphenodon 
(q.v.X 

t rh£A-ch$-$e' ’-ti, s. pi. [Pref. rhyncho-, 
and Gr. jrijros (ketos) = e aea-monster.] 

Zool . ; The Ziphiold Whales. [Ziphiin.e.] 

t rhjrn-ch6-5O0'-la, a. pi. [Pref. rhyncho 
and KotXot (koilos) = hollow.] [Nemertea.) 

rhyn-ch59'-^^6n, a. [Pref. rhyncho and Gr. 
kvvv ( kudn ) = a dog. The latter element has 
reference to the large canine teeth.] 

ZooL : A genus of Macroscelididse, with one 
species, Rhynchocyon cemei, from the coast of 
Mozambique. It is about eight inchea in 
length, exclusive of tbe rat-like tail ; the 
m uzzle is prodneed into a long, movahie snont ; 
fur rusty-brown, blackish on head and neck, 
with light reddish spots on hinder part of 
back. It lives in holes in the ground, and 
comes out at night to feed on insects. The 
hind limhs are not ao disproportionately long 
as in the true jumping shrew ; all the feet are 
four-toed, and the dentition ia anomalous. 

rh^n-cli6-dtU, s. [Pref. rhynch and Gr. 
toovs (odous) = a tooth}. 

Palceont. : A genus of Chimserold fishes, dis- 
covered by Newberry in the Devonian rocks 
of Ohio. 

rh<m - oh6 - fl&g - SI - la'-ta, *. pi. [Prefi 

rhyncho and Mod. Lat. fiagdlata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A class of Corticate Protozoa, of 
globular or lenticular form, with a firm 
cuticular membrane, and reticular protoplasm. 
There are two genera: Leptodiacua and 
Noctilnca. ( Lankxster .) 

rhyn'-chd-litc, s. [Pref. rhyncho- and Gr. 
Ai'0os ( lithos ) — a stone.] 

Palreont.: A popular name for the fossil 
mandibles of some Cephalopods. (See ex- 
tract.) 

** Cftl enreou* mandibles oceur la all tbe secondary 
•trata, but not hitherto iu «uch uumber* or circum- 
atauoes as to imply that they belouged to any other 

J ;enua besides the true Nautilus. They are of two 
orms: thoee corresponding to the npi»er mandible 
have been called Rhynchalitc* (Palieot«utlii»atid Rhyn- 
choteuthia of D'Orhiguy) ; whilst the iower mandihlas 
constitute the genua Conchorhynchus of De Blaln- 
ville.” — Ow*n : Palceont. <ed. Snd). p. #8. 

rhyn-cho-nel-Ia, s. [Latiniaed from Gr. 
pvyxos (rhungchos) — a snout.] 

I. Zool. : The typical genua of Rhynchonel- 
lidse (q.v.X Shell trigonal, acutely beaked, 
usually plaited ; dorsal valve elevated in front ; 
ventral flattened, or hollowed along the centre. 
Known recent species four, from the North 
Polar regions and New Zealand. 

2. Palceont. : Known species 832, from the 
Lower Silurian onward. Found in Europe, 
Asia, and North and South America. 


boll, potlt, cat, jell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, e^clst. -lng» 

•elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -cion — shfrn; -tlon, -^ion = zhhn. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = 491* 
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rhynchonellidre — rhytidolepis 


rhynchonella-zones, *. pL 

Geol. : Two zones, the one that of Rhyncho- 
nella martini , in the Lower Chslk of England, 
between the Cambridge Greensand and' the 
Totternhoe stone; and the other that of 
Rhynckonella euvieri , in the Middle Chalk, 
between the Melbourn Rock and the zone of 
Terebratula gracilis, {Etheridge.) 

rh£n-ch$-n£r-ll-d»* *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
r hynchonell{a) ; Lat. fem. pU adj. auff. -idee.] 
ZooL A Palceont. : A family of Brachiopoda. 
Shell impunctste, oblong or trigonal, beaked ; 
hinge line curved ; valves articulated, curves 
often sharply plaited ; hinge teeth supported 
by dental plates. Animal with elongated 
spiral arms directed inwards. From the Lower 
Biiuriau to the Trias. 

rh^n-choph'-or-a (1), #. [Pref. rhyncho- 
(q.vA and fern. aing. of Gr. <j>opos (phoro*) = 
bearing.] 

Palceont.: A genus of Weeviie from the 
Purbeck beda. ( Etheridge .) 

rh^n-chSph' or-a (2X *• pi. [Pref. rhyncho -, 
and neut. pL of Gr.' $op<K < phoro i) = bearing.] 
Entom. : A tribe of Tetrameroua Beetles. 
Front of the head prolonged into a roatrum 
or snout, with the month at its extremity. 
The antennae are placed on the aidea of the 
rostrum, at its base, ite apex, or the parts 
intermediate. They are geniculate, and have 
the tip clavate. The body ia often covered 
with scales. It contains the weevils, the 
footless grubs of which are so injurious to 
many plants, in the interior of whose stems, 
fruits, or seeds they live. Families : Cur- 
culionid®, Brentid®, Anthribid®, and Brn- 
chid®. 

rh^n'-ch8-phore, a. [Rhynchophora.] Any 
individual member of theRhynchophora(q.v.). 

rh^d-CliSph'-or-iiB, a [Pref. rhyncho -, and 
Gr. <f>ap6s { pkoros ) = bearing.] 

Entom. : A genus of Corculionld®. They 
are of large aize. The larva live in the atems 
of succulent planta, as palms, bananas, the 
sugar-cane, <fec. 

rh^n-chi-pf-nas, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rhynchops, 
genit. rkynchop(is) ; Lat fem. pL adj. auff. 
-ince.J 

Omith. : Skimmers, Scissor-billa ; a sub- 
family of Larid®, with a single genus, Rhyn- 
Chopa (q.v.X^ 

fh^n'-chtfps, *. [Pref. rhynch -, and Gr. tty 
(ops) = the face.] 

Omith. : Skimmer, Scissor-bill ; the sole 
genue of the sub-family Rhynchopln®, with 
three apecies: one from America, one from 
India, and the third from tha Nile and the 
Red Sea. They differ from the Sternin® 
(q.v.) in having the bill long and thin ; the 
mandibles very narrow and compressed, the 
lower one being longer than the upper. 

rh^n-ch^-rhi'-niis, #. [Pref. rhyncho -, and 
Gr. p<\- {rhis), genit pim (rfrinoi)— tha anout] 
Palceont. : A genus of Muranid®, with one 
apeciea, from the Middle Eocene. 

rhjjfo-ehS-sau'-ri-an, o. [Mod. Lat rhyn- 
chosauifus); Eng. auff. -ian.] Belonging to, 
characteristic of, or reaemhling Rhynchosau- 
rus. {Ouaen : Palceont. (ed. 2nd), p. 267.) 

rh^-chd-sau'-riis, $. [Pref, rhyncho aad 
Gr. oavptK {sauros) = a lizard.] 

Palceont.: A genua of Cryptodontla, founded 
on fragmentary remains from the New Red 
Sandstone of theGrinaill quarries, near Shrews- 
bury. The skull differs from thst of existing 
Laeertilians, and resembles that of a bird or 
turtle, especially in the ahsence of teeth. 
There is one species, Rhynchosaunu articepe. 

rhtfn-chd'-jl-a, a [Mod. Lat, from Gr. 
pvyx°« {rhungcho$) = a snout, so named from 
its beaked flowers.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Rhynchosie® 
fq.v.X Herbs or underahrubs, generally 
twining, with trifoliolata or simple leaves, 
and racemes generally of yellowish flowers. 
Specie# numerous, from Southern Asia, 
Australia, and America. 

rh^fr-cho-^I-e'-ee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat rhyn- 
ckotilp); Lat fem. pL adj. auff. -ece.J 
Bot. : A aub-tribe of Phaaeole®. 


rhtfn-ChSs-por-a, a. [pref. rhyncho-, and 
Gr. <Tir opa {sponi) = a seed. Named from the 
beaked fruit.] 

Bot. : Beak -rush ; the typical genus of the 
Rhynchosporid®(q.v.). Spikeletsfew, flowered 
in axillary nr terminal corymbs or panicles, 
only one or two glumes flowering; bristles 
six or more, or none. Known apecies about 
fifty, from the temperate and tropic regions. 
Two, Rhychospora alba, the White, and R. fusca, 
the Brown Beak-rush, are British. 

rhtfn-cho-spor'-e-w, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
rhynchospor(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -we. 1 
Bot. : A tribe of Cyperace®, containing two 
fiunilies: Rhynchosporid® (typical), and 

Sohcenid® (q.v.). 

rhtfn-cho-spSr'-l-das, a. P*. [Mod. Lat. 
rhynchospor{a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -ida.] 
[RHYNCHOSPOHEiE. 1 

rhjfn-cho'-ta, s. pi. [Mod. lat., from Gr. 
pvyx°« (rkvrigchos) = a anout] 

Entom. : An order of Hemlmetabola, the 
same as Latreille’s Hemiptenu Sub-ordera : 
Homoptera and Heteroptera. 

rh^fn-ch^-teu'-thls, a. [Pref. rhyncho -, and 
Mod. Lat teuthis (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : (See extract under Rhyncholite). 

rhyne, s. [Rusa.] The name given to the 
beat quality of Russian hemp. 

rhy'-i-lite, a. [Gr. pew {rheo) = to flow, and 
(iithos) = a atone.] 

Petrol : A name originally given by V. 
Richthofen to certain rocks of late geological 
age occurring in Hungary, to distinguish them 
from trachyte (q.v.). They enclose quartz as 
an essential constituent, and bear evidence of 
having been viscous surface lavas, the fluxion 
structure being well defined. Moat of the 
vitreous rocks, such as obsidians, &c., are 
now included in tbia generic term, which also 
embraces thoae of tbe earliest geological 
age, most of which have loat their original 
aspect by subsequent devitrification. 

rhyolite-breccia, a. 

Petrol. : A breccia consisting almost entirely 
of fragments of rhyolites. 

t rhy-p&r-&~gr&ph'-fo, o. [Eng. rhyparo - 
graph(y ); -ic.] 

1. Dealing with low life ; naturalistic. 

•* 8be take* * sort of Naturalistic delight in describ- 
ing the moit sordid snd shabbiest features of tbe least 
attractive kind of English middle-class life, and in 
doing this never misses s rhyparographic touch when 
she can introduce one.”— Academy. April 1 1888, p. 2SL 

2. Pertaining to, or connected with rhy- 
parography (q.v.> 

rh^-pa^rBg'-ra-ph^, s. [Gr. pvirapos ( rhu* 
pares) = filthy, dirty, and ypdtyw (yrapho ) = to 
write, to draw.] 

Lit. : Dirt-painting ; a contemptuous term 
applied by the ancients to genre or still-life 
pictures. ( Fairholt .) 

rhy'-phX-d», ». pi. [Mod. Lat rhypk{us ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom.: False Cranefliea. A family of 
Dipterous insecta. 

rhy'-phils, s. [Gr. punt* (rhupos) = dirt, filth.] 

1. Entomology: 

(1) The typical genus of Rhyphid® (q.v.). 

(2) A genua of Beetles, family Myceto- 
philid®. The larva of Rhyphus fenestralis 
livee in cow dnng. 

2. Palceont.: One species of Rhyphus (1), 
from the Purbeck beds. 

rh^p'-tl-CUS, 8. [Gr. pvmK6<: (rhuptlkos) = 
cleansing.] 

Ichthy.: A genua of Percid®, with four 
species— three from the West Indies and one 
from the Galapagos. Body oblong, com- 
pressed, covered with minute scales embedded 
in the thick akin. Spinea of verticals but 
little developed, always in amall number and 
ahort, and in aome apecies disappearing en- 
tirely. 

rhy-sIm'-S-tcr, «. [Gr. iWt? (rhusis) — a 
flowing, a stream, and Eng. mefer(q.v.). j An 
Instrument for measuring the velocity of fluids 
or the apeed of ships. It presents the open 
end of a tube to the Impact of tha current, 
which raises a column of mercury in a gra- 
duated tube. 


rhy-SO'-de?, s. [Gr. py<ni5es (rhusodes) =3 
wrinkled-looking ; pu<roV (rhusos) = wrinkled, 
and e!5o« (eidos) = form.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Rliysodid© 
(q.v.ji Antenn® granulsted ; articulations of 
the tarsi entire. 

rhy-so'-di-doe, e.pl. [Mod. Lat. rhysod(es) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. sdj. auff. -id®.] 

Entom. : A family of Necrophaga or Clavi- 
cornia. Antenn® eleven-jointed, the joints 
rounded, and of nearly equal width. Small, 
elongated, wood-eating beetles, with longi- 
tudinal furrows above. 

rhythm, * rithm, «. [O. Fr. rithme , from 

Lot. rhythmum, accus. of rhythmus, from Gr. 
pvOpos (rhuthmos) = measured motion, time, 
measure, proportion; Fr. rhythms; Sp. <& 
Ital. ritmo .] 

1. The measure of time or movement by 
regularly recurring motions, impulses, aonnda, 
&c., as in poetry, prose, and music, and, by 
analogy, in dancing ; periodical emphasia ; 
numerical proportion or harmony. In poetry 
rhythm ia tha regular succession of arees and 
theses, or of long and short (heavy and light) 
syllables in a verse. In prose it is an arrange- 
ment of words in an expressive and pleasing 
auccesslou ; but ita regularity is not so great 
that it can be reduced to a law. When it can 
be reduced to a law, it losea the name of 
rhythm and becomes metre. In music rhythm 
is the disposition of the notes of a composition 
in respect of time and measure ; the measured 
beat which marks the character and expression 
of the music. In dancing, the rhythm ia re- 
cognised in the sound of the feet. 

“When we talk or write continuously about any 
subject that appeals to tbe passions, we yrathy a 
natural instinel by falling into a certain regularity. 
Both tbe voice ana tbe arrangement of tbe word* fail 
under this regular influence : the voice is modulated, 
and tbe words are regulated in a kind of flow called 
rhythm. Without rhythm, the expression of pans ton 
becomes spasmodic and palufnl, like the sobbing of a 
obi Id. Rhythm averts this pain by giving a sense of 
order controlling and directing passion. Hence rhythm 
la In place wherever speech is impassioned, and in- 
tended at tbe same time to be pleasnrable : and im- 
passioned speech without rhythm is, wbeu long oon- 
tiuned, unpleaaing." — Abbott * Seeley: Eng. Uttone 
/or Eng. People, | #1. 

2. Rhyme, metre, veree, number. 

3. Physiol.: The proportion as to time be- 
tween the action of an organ, an intermittent 
or remittent disease, &c., at successive periods. 
Investigations as to the respiratory rhythm, 
establish first the number of inspirations per 
minute in normal breathing, and show the 

E ter or less frequency in certain atates of 
th. {Foster : Physiol.) 

* rh^th'-mer, s. [Eng. rhythm ; -er.] A 
rhymer, a poetaster, a rhymester. {Fuller.) 

rhjHh'-mlc, rh^th -mlo-al, a. [Gr. pvOpi- 
kos ( rhuthmikos ) ; Lat. rhythmicus.] 

L Of or pertaining to rhythm; having 
rhythm duly regulated by cadences, accents, 
and quantities. 

" Tb« rhythmical arrangement of sounds not articu- 
fated produces music; while from the like arrange- 
ment of articulate sounds we get tbe cadence* of prose 
and tbe measures of verse."-- Qaett : BUtoryqf Englith 
Rhythm* , hk. L, eh. L 

2. Med. : Periodical. 

rh]fth'-mlc-gl-l¥, adv. [Eng. rhythmical; 
- ly .] In a rhythmical manner ; with rhythm. 

• rh jrth'-mlcs, «. [Rhythmic.] That branch 
of music which treats of the length of aounda 
and of emphasis. 

* rh^th'-mlng, a. [Eng. rhythm; -ing.) 
Making rimes ; riming. {Fuller.) 

• rhythm’-lSsB, o. [Eng. rhythm ; -less.) 
Destitute of rhythm. 

rhyth-m5m'-^-ter, a [Gr. pvfyxo? {rhuthmos) 
= rhythm, and perpov ( metron ) = a measure.] 
Any instrument for marking time to move- 
menta in music. 

rh^th -mils, s. [Lat.] Rhythm (q.v.). 

rhy-tl-, rhy-ti-d$-, pref. [Gr. pun's {rhutis\ 
genit. pvTt&o?{rhutidos)=& wrinkle.] Wrinkled. 

rhy-ti-d8-, pref. [Rhyti-.] 

rhy-tLdo-l£p'4s, «. [Pref. rhytldo and Gr. 
Aem's {lepis) — a acale.] 

Palatobot. : A genua of Siglllaroida. It has 
large, hexagonal, tripunctate areoles, and nar- 
row, often transversely etriate, ribs. 


Cite, CS.t, fiiro, amidst, what, f&U, father ; we, wSt, hero, camel, her, there ; pin©, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t* 
or, wore, W9U; work, who, s^n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, f&ll; try, Sjfrrian. », ce = 0; ey = a; qu =» kw* 
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rhy-tld'-d-ma, s. [Or. pvrt&opa (rhutiddma) 

= l wrinkle.] ‘[Rhyti-.] 

Bot . : The scales produced by the formation 
of epiphloemn inside the liber or meaophlceum. 
(MohL) 

rby-tid-Sl'-tS-iis, a. [Pref. rhytid(oy, and 
Gr. 6 <rreov ( osteon ) — a bone.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Labyrinttaodonta, 
described by Owen in 1884, from the Tnas of 
the Orange Free State. (Quar. Jaum. GcoL 
iSoc., xl. S33.) 

rhy-tl-glSa'-sa, a [Pref. rhyti-, and Gr. 
yAwo-tra (glossa ) = ft tongue.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gend&ruseete. Species 
very numerous, generally with red flowers. 
They are from America and Southern Africa. 

An infusion of the leaves of the American 
Rhytiglossa pedoralis is used for diseases of 
the cheat, or the leaves ore boiled with sugar I 
to make a stomachic syrup. 

rby-ti'-na, a. [Gr. pvrtf ( rhutis ) = ft wrinkle, 
in allusion to the rugose nature of the skin.] 

I. ZooL : A recently extinct genus of Sirenla. 
Edentulous, mastication being performed by 
horny oval plates; head very small in pro- 
portion to body ; tail with two lateral pointed 
lobes; pectoral limbs small and truncated; 
skin naked, covered with a thin, bard, rugged, 
bark-like epidermis. Only one species known, 
Rhytina stdleri, the northern Sea-cow. It 
wa« discovered by Steller, a German naturalist 
in the Russian service, in 1741, and was then ex- 
tremely abundant round Behring’s and Copper 
Island in the North Pacific. Tbe last was sup- 
posed to have been killed in 1768, but “Nor- 
denskiold obtained information from the na- 
tives of Behring’a Island which led him to 
believe that a few individuals may have sur- 
vived to a much later date, even to 1854 
(Encyo. Brit . (ed. 9th), xv. 891. Note). The 
habits of the Rhytina were similar to those of 
the Manatee, which it greatly exceeded in 
size, attaining a length of about twenty-five 
feet. Steller published an excellent account 
of its anatomy and hahite, and quantities of 
Its remains have since been discovered. A 
nearly perfect skeleton from Behrings Island 
has been placed in the Natural History Mu- 
aeum, South Kensington. 

2. Palceont. : Occurs in the Post Pliocene of 
Siberia. 

rliy-tl$'-ma, *, [Gr. pvn<r/*a (rhulima) — » 
darn or patch.] 

Bol. : A genus of Phacidlecei (Ascomycetous 
Fungala), growing on the leaves of various 
trees and shrubs, end producing dark patches 
or spots on their surface. Rkytisma a ceroides 
is found on the sycamore and maple, and R. 
aalicinum on willows. 

ri'-al, a. [Sp.] A real (q.v.). 

* ri'-al, * ry-al* * ry-alle, s. & a. [Real 

(2), a.] [Royal.] 

A* As subst. : An old English gold coin, of 
▼trying value ; in the reign of Henry VI., the 
told rial was worth 10s. ; in the beginning of 

GOLD RIAL OT MARY. 

the reign of Queen Elizabeth, rials were cur- 
rent at 16a. each, and in the reign of James L, 
the roae-rial of gold was current at 80s., and 
the epur-rial at 15s. ; a royal. 

B. As adj. : Royal, regal, noble. 

* rl-al-te, * ry-al-te, s. [Rial, a.] Royalty, 
nobility. 

* ri'-an-c^, s. [Eng. rian(t ) ; -cy.) Tbe 
quality or state of being riant ; cheerfulness, 
gaiety. {CarlyU.) 

* ri'-ant, a. [Ft., pr. par. of Hre = to laugh.] 

1. ’ Laughing, gay, merry, cheerfbl. 

" He wu Jovial, riant, \ocotaT-CarlyU : Remhd* 
eeneet, L *«. 

2. Cheerful. 

•• I rejoioe tout apartment U eo riant.*— Hit. Car - 
ter : Letters, 111. «7. 


| rib, * ribbe, * rybbo, «. [A.S. ri56 ; cogn. 

with Hut. rib; Icel. rtf ; Sw. rtf-been (= nb- 
bone); Dan. rib-been; O. H. Ger. rippi; Ger. 
rippe ; Russ, rebro ; prob. from the same root 
as rive.] 

t Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same aense as II. 1. 

And the Lord God caused a deep deep .to fall upon 

Adam, and he slept: and he took one of his ribs, and 
closed up the flesh instead thereof, —Genesis ii. XL 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A wife, in allusion to Eve. 

JbiUion. 

* (2) Anything long and narrow ; a atrip : as, 
a rib of land. 

(3) A curved part on which anything reste 
for support ; apecif one of the extension rods 
on which the cover of an umbrella or parasol 
ia stretched. They are made of whalebone, 
steel, or cane. 

(4) (See extract.) 

“ Thirdly, in setting on your feather, whether it is 
Jd oVdriwn with a thick* rybbe, or a thin 
[thiiro Ww is the hard quill which i dir idath tha laather./’ 
—Atcnam : SchoU of ahoctinge, bk. L 
XL Technically 

1. Anat. (PI.): Arched and highly elastic 
bonee extending outwards and forwards from 
tbe vertebral colnnin, and forming the lateral 
walls of the thorax. Normally they are 
twelve in number on each aide, though a small 
thirteenth rib is sometimes aeen. The first 
seven pairs are affixed to costal cartilages, 
uniting them to the sternum, whence they are 
called sternal or true ribe, the remaining five 
are asternal or false ribs. The three upper 
asternal ribe are united by their respective car- 
tilages to the rib above them ; the two lower 
being unattached, are called floating ribs. A 
rib consists of a head or capitnlnm, a neck, a 
tubercle, a body, an angle, and a eub-coatal 
groove. (Quain.) Besides protecting the lunga 
from injury, the raising of the riba by the ex- 
ternal Inter-costal and other muscles enlarges 
the cheat for inspiration c*uir. 

2. Anything mors or less resembling a rib 
in form, position, use, Ac. : 

(1) Architecture : 

(а) A timber arch to support a plastered 
ceiling. 

(б) Plain, or varionsly monlded, clustered, 
and ornamented moulding on the interior of a 
vaulted roof. 

(c) A term eometimes applied to the mould- 
toga of timber-roofs, and those forming tracery 
on walla and in windows. 

(d) A curved member of an arch centre. 
Tbe rib of a bridge or roof may be of iron or 
wood, having an arched form and springing 
from abutments. The rib of a centreing is of 
wood, and forms a part of a frame whose con- 
struction depends upon the span and expected 
weight. 

(2) Bookbind. : One of the ridges on the back 
of a book which serve for covering the tapes 
and for ornament. 

3. Botany: 

(1) A main vein proceeding directly from 
the base to tbe apex of a leaf, or to the pointe 
of the lobes. 

(2) A projecting vein. 

4. Cloth ; A prominent line or rising, as to 
corduroy. 

5. Mach. : An angle-plate cast between two 
other plates, to brace and strengthen them : 
as between the sole and wall-plate of a bracket. 

6. Mining: A 


pillar of coal left 
as a support for 
the roof of a mine. 

7. Shipwright. : 
One of the curved 
side timbers of a 
ship or boat, to 

bf(‘ * 
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which the wooden 
planking and the 
Interior sheathing 
Is trenailed or 
pinned. In wooden 
vessels of consi- 
derable size, tim- 
ber of the required dimensions and form can 
not be procured to make a rib of one piece, so 
it is made to sections scarfed together. Theae 
are known as tbe first, second, *ud third fut- 
tocks, and terminate in the top-timber. In 


iron vessels, a bar of tbe proper size is bent 
into the required form. 

** Tli* » uter ikin wet formed oi narrow plank* 
fattened to internal frame* or ribsS—CauslXt Techn* 
cal Educator, pt. xiL, p. lit 

% A rib of ore: 

Mining : An irregular vertical table of 
metallic matter occurring to a vein of aome 
other mineral, 
rib-band, i. 

Shipbuilding : 

1. A long strip of timber following the cur- 
vatures of the vessel and bolted to its riba to 
hold them in position and impart stability to 
the skeleton. A number of these are fastened 
at different distances from the keeL 

2. Sqnare timbers fastened lengthways to 
the bilge way a, to prevent the timbers of the 
cradle elipping outward during launching. 

Rib-band lines : 

Shipbuild. : Obliqne longitudinal sections of 
the hull. 

Rib-band nail : 

Shipbuild. : Ribbing-nail (q.v.). 

Rib-band shore : 

Shipbuild. : A strut to support the frame of 
a ship while building. Their heads rest 
againat tbe rib-bands, and their bases on the 
slip or dock. 

rib-vaulting, s. 

Arch. : Vaulting having ribs projecting below 
the general surface of tbe ceiling to strengthen 
and ornament it. When the ribs radiate from 
a central boss or pendant, it is termed fan- 
vaulting, or fan-tracery vaulting. 

rfb, v.l. [Rib, s.) 

1. To fUrnish with ribs ; to form with rib#, 
lines, or chancels, as cloth. 

•* W*» I by rock* •ngander’d, r*W‘d with *teel. 

Such torture* to re*i*t, or not to feel ? Sandy s. 

2. To enclose, as the body, with ribs ; to 
shut in. 

” It were too groee 

To rib her cerecloth in the »becurtgwe. 

Shaketp. : Merchant of \ enic*. it T. 

3. To plough, ao as to leave rib-like ridges, 
eomewhst apart. 

ri-bAd'-^-qaln, 

* ri-bau'-dS- 
quin, s. [Fr.] 

[Ribald.] 

1. A mediaeval 

engine of war, con- 
sisting of a kind 
of war-chiriot for- 
tified with iron 
spikes, placed in 
front of an army 
arrayed for battle. ribadoquin. 

In the fourteenth 

century they were furnished with small can- 
nons. 

2. A powerful crossbow for throwing long 
darts. 

rib -aid, * rlb-aud, * rib-aude, * ryb- 
aude, s. & a. [0. Fr. ribald , riband, nbauld 
(Fr. ribaut) = a ribald, a ruffian ; connected 
with O. H. Ger. hripd; M. H. Ger. H5e = ft 
prostitute ; cf. O. Fr. riber = to toy with a 
female ; Low Lat. ribaldus - s nbald, a lewd 
person ; ribalda = a prostitute.] 

A* As subst. : A low, rough, licentious, and 
foul-mouth fellow. 

•* A man, a ribaud, an adulterer." — Fore : Actm, 

p. 74, 

B. As adj. : Low, base, licentious, lewd, 
profligate. „ A rt6aM kine » a d oourt 
Bade him toil 

rlb'-ald-ish, o- [Eng. ribald; dsh.] Dis- 
posed to ribaldry ; ribald, lewd, licentious. 

•• The Idl*, ribaldUh. and •currilotu mirth of the 
prophana.’*— flp. Sail : Works, L, I *4. 

* rib'-ald-roiia, * rlb-auld-rou#, *ryb- 
aw douse, a. [Eng. ribald; -ous.] Con- 
taining ribaldry ; ribald, lewd, licentious. 

•• With ribaldrom »ong« and ]e*ta ."—Prynne: I Si* 
trio- Mast ix , iii. L 

rfb'-ald-r£ f * rib-aud-rie, s. [O. Fr- rU 

baldere, ribauderie ; Sp. & ltal. ribalderut; 
Port, ribavdaria.] The talk or language of a 
ribald ; lewdness, obscenity, Indecency. 

M H* wa*. a* usual, interrupted In ht* defeaoe by 
ribaldry and scurrility from the Judgment seat. - 
Macaulay : Mist. An#., ch. t. 



ser * xeten, lli. 

boil, b^ ; pat, XMi cat, jell, chorus, jhlu, bench; go, gom; thin, this; In, a,; expect, 

JTL -tion, -tion = shfin; -Jlon, -jlon = «httu. -elous. -Uous, -.ious = «hu^ -blc. -Ole. *c. - hel. dab 
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riband— ribroasting 


t rlb'-and, * rib -ban, $. [Ribbon.] 

riband-agate, $. 

Min. : An agate consisting of parallel lands 
of chalcedony of various colours. 

riband-jasper, s. 

Min. : A variety of jasper found in the Ural 
Mountains, in which the parallel bands are of 
varying or alternating colours. 

riband- wave, a. 

Entom. : A geometer moth, Acidalla aversata , 
very common in Britalo. The larva feeds 
on the aveus, the meadow-sweet, 4c. 

riband- weed, s. 

Bot. : Laminaria saccharina. 

• rib'-and, v.t. (Ribbon, ».] To adorn with 
ribands or ribbons. 

*• A ribanded wMtcote, *Dd four clean pair of aock*.* 

—Beaum. A Met. : Fair Maid of th * Inn, 11L L 

• rfb'-and-ljm, i. [Ribbonism.] 

• rib-aud, • rib-ande, a. & a. [R/baux] 

• rib-aud-rie, a. [Ribaldry.] 

• rlb^auld-rous, a. [Ribaldbous.] 

rib' band, «. (Ribbon. 1 

ribbed, n. [Eng. rib ; -«£] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Furnished with riba; having ribs. 

2. Saving rising lines and channels, as cor* 
duroy cloth. 

3. Inclosed, as the body by riba ; shut in. 

“ Aa Neptune’s park, ribbed and paled in 
With rocks umcaleable, and roaring water*.” 

Shake* p, : Cymbeline, ill. L 

IL Bot. (Of a leaf): Baring several ribs; 
having three or more ribs proceeding from the 
base to the apex of a leal; and connected by 
branching, primary veins of the form and 
magnitude of proper veinlets. 

ribbed-arch, i. 

Arch. : An arch consisting of iron or timber 
parallel riba springing from stone abutments. 

ribbed-mudstone*, i. pt 

GeoL : The lowest beds in the Moffat Strata. 
They correspond with the inferior part of the 
Upper LUndeilo. 

libb iitg, a. [Eng. H6 ; -ing.] 

1. An assemblage or arrangement of ribs, 
as the timl»er-work sustaining a vaulted ceil* 
tag; ridges on cloth; veins in the leaves of 
plants, Ac. 

2. Agric. : A kind of imperfect ploughing, 
formerly common, hy which atubblea were 
rapidly turned over, every alternate strip only 
being moved. By this method only half the 
land is raised, the furrow being laid over 
quite flat, and covering an equal space of the 
level surface. A similar operation Is still in 
use in some places, after land has been pul* 
verized by clean ploughing, and is ready for 
receiving the seed, and the mode of sowing 
upon lann thus prepared is also called ribbing. 

ribbing-nail, s. 

Shiptmild. : A nail with a large round bead, 
with rings to prevent the head from splitting 
the timber or being drawn through; used 
chiefly for fastening rib-bands. Also called a 
rib-band nail. 

rib'-ble, *. {Another form of rabble, used 

only in the compounds.] 

• ribblo-rabble, s. 

1. A rabble, a mob. 

2. Indecent or silly talk. 

* rlbblo row, i. A liat, a series. 

** This witch * nheuM 

Of •curry name* in •curry renm." Cotton. 

rib'-bdn, rib'-and, rib -band, * rib -ban, 

•. & n. [Ir. rllrin = a ribbon, from ribt = a 
flake, a bair, a ribbon ; GseL riWaa = a rib- 
bon, from rib, ribe~s hair, a rag, & tassel, a 
fringe ; W«L rhibiu = a streak ; O. Fr. rfban , 
ruhen, rubant (Fr. ruhan).] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Lit. : A fillet of silk, satin, Ac. ; a Darrow 
web of silk, satin, or other material, nsed for 
ornament or for fastening some part of femala 
attire. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) A shred, a rag : as, The sails were torn 
into ribbons. 

(2) (PI.) : Carriage reins. (Colloq.) 

" Mr. Tom Abbott on etcb oocmIod bolding the 
ribbon*."— Field, Dec. 96. 1S86. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fibre: A continuous strand of cotton 
or other fibre In a loose, untwisted condition ; 
a sliver. 

2. Carp. : A long, thin strip of wood, or a 
series or such strips connecting a number of 
parts. 

3. Her. : One of the ordinaries, containing 
one-eighth part of the bend, of which it is a 
diminutive. 

4. Metal-working : A long, thin strip of 
metal, such as a watch-spring ; a thin steel band 
for a belt or an endless ssw ; a thin band of 
magnesium for burning ; a thin steel atrip for 
measuring, &c. 

5. Haul. : The painted mouldings on a ship's 
side. 

B, As adj. : Of or pertalniog to Ribbonism : 
aa, a Ribbon Society. 


H (1) Blue ribbon : A small piece of ribbon 
of a blue colour on the breast, to indicate that 
the wearer belongs to the Blue Ribbon Army 
(q.v.), or at least is a total abstainer. 

(2) Blue Ribbon Army: A gospel temperance 
movement, inaugurated hy Mr. William Noble 
on Feb. 10, 1878. The headquarters are at 
Horton Hall, London. 

(8) The Blue Ribbon: The Order of the 
darter. 

(4) The Blue Ribbon of the Turf: The Derby 
(q.v.). 

(5) The Red Ribbon : The Order of the Bath. 



(6) To handle the ribbons: To drive. (Colloq. 
or slang.) 

ribbon-brake, s. A 

form of brake having a band 
which nearly surrounds 
the wheel whose 
motion it to be 
checked. One arm 
is made fast and 
the other is at* 
tached to the short 
arm of a bent lever, 
by means of which 
it may be at once 
applied to the 
greater part of the 
periphery of the wheel, exerting a frictional 
pressure proportionate to the force applied 
to the lever. 


RIBBON-BRAKE. 


ribbon- fish, a 

Ichthyology : 


1. Sing. : Rtgaleeus banksii , known also as 
the Oar-fish. Its length is about twelve feet ; 
colour silvery, with irregular dark lines and 
spots on the anterior part of the body; 
dorsal red ; enout truncated, mouth edentate, 
stomach prolonged as a pouch. 

2. PI ; The Acanthopterygian division 
r»nii formes (q.v.). 


ribbon-grass, l 

Bot. : Phalaris ( Digraphis ) arundinace a, var. 
variegata. [Gardener's oartebb, L] 


ribbon-jasper, I. [Riband-jabber.] 


ribbon-lodge, s. An assembly of Ribbon- 
meq, or their place of meeting. 


noo on-map, l A map printed on alonf 
■trip which winds on an axis within a case. 


ribbon-saw, *. A band-saw (q.v.), 
Ribbon-Society, i. 

Hist. : A secret society of Irishmen, origin- 
ated about 1808. Originally an association of 
Roman Catholics, founded in antagonism to 
the Orange 8ociet.y of the northern coun- 
ties, it soon became an agrarian association, 
having as its main object tbe securing of 
“ fixity of tenure.** The members were bound 
together by an oath, had pass- words, signs, 
&c., and met in lodges. The name was derived 
from the piece of green ribbon worn as a badge 
in the button-hole. 


** Th# mala nbject of tba Ribbon Society vu to pro- 
vent uij landlord, under »ny drenmid&noi* whatever, 
from deprivtat a tenant of hi# land. * Fixity of 
tenure, which La* lately been so boldly demanded by 
tbe advocate, ot .tenant-right, wo* then only eecretly 
procUimed in the lodge* of tba fiibben Society, and 
fixity d tenure’ It was determined to cany out to 


th* death. Tbe second object woe 
almost certain death, any tenant 
from which any other tenant hi 
Trench : Realities qf frith Life, cb. 

ribbon-tree, s. 

Bot. : Plaginnthus betulinus. 

ribbon wire, «. A strong ribbon con- 
taining wire thresda; also, wire made into flat 
strips for commercial purposes. 

ribbon-wood, s. 

Bot. : Hoheria populnea, of New Zealand, 

ribbon- worms, *. pi. 

Zoology : 

L [TAPE-WORils]. 

2. The Nem&thelmintha or Nemertida (q.Y.) 

* rib -bon, v.t. [Ribbon, a.] To adorn with 
ribbons ; to deck out or furnish with or as 
with ribbons. 

“ Soma n’er thy TbamU row tba ribbon'd fair, 

Other, along tbe aafer tnrnpike fly.” 

Byron : Childe Garold, L 70. 

rlb'-bSn-lsm, rlb -and-l$m, a [Eng. 

ribbon, riband; -im.] 

Hist. : The principles of Ribbonmen, or of 
the Ribbon Society (q.v.). 

rlb-bon-man, a. [Eng. ribbon ; -man.] A 
member of the Ribbon Society. [Ribbonism.] 

’’ Wild deeds had been enacted by tba Ribbonmen.”— 
Trench: Realities of frith Life, ch. iv. 


to deter; on pain of 
' from taking Iona 
wl been •r'cUd.”— 


ri-be^a. [Dan. ribs ; Sw. risp, reps , or from 
Arab ribes = Rheum Ribes, a different plant.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Groasulariacese, 
Groasnlaria being a synonyn of Ribes. (Lind- 
ley.) The typical germs of RIbeslese (q.v.). 
(Sir Joseph Hooker.) Petals, email ; scale-like 
stamens included or nearly so; etyle erect. 
Fifty-six epeciea are known, from the north 
temperate zone and the Andes. Four are 
British, Ribes Grossularia , the Wild Goose- 
berry [Gooseberry], R. alpinum, the Tasteless 
Mountain Currant, R. rubrum, the Wild Cur- 
rant, and R. nigrum, the Black Currant. 
[Currant, B. H (2), (8).] Sir Joseph Hooker 
places species one under a section Groseularia 
with the character, “branches spinous, leaves 
plaited in bud, peduncles one to three-flow- 
ered," and tbe others under Rlbeaia (q.v.). 

ri-bef -i-J^ a. [From Mod. Lat. ribes (q.v.).] 
Bot. : A section or aub-genue of Ribes. 
Branches not spinou9, leaves plaited in hud ; 
racemes many-flowered. Contains the cur- 
rants. (Sir Joseph Hooker.) [Currant.] 

Ti-bep-I-a/- 9 &-», s, pi. [Mod. Lat. ribesi(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff: -octet.] 

Bot. : Grossulariacese. (Endlicher.) 

ri-boj-I-e'-ee, «. pL [Mod. Lat. ribesi( a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Saxifragaceee. Shrubs. 
Ovary one-celled ; frait a berry. Type, Ribes 
(q.v.). (Sir Joseph Hooker.) 

rfb'-gr&Sft, s. [Eng. rib, and grass.] 

Bot. : The genus Plantago; specify Rlantago 
lanceolata . [Ribwort.] 

* rlb-lbe, * ryb-ybe, #. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Music: A small kind of fiddle; a rebec 

(q.v.). 

2. An old woman ; au old bawd. 

" Rod# forth to aompne a wkl#w#, an old* rtbibe, 
Felning a cauae, for he wold han a brib*.” 

Chaucer : C. I*., 



rib’-lesfl, a. [Eng. rib ; Jess.] Having no ribs. 

’’ Tickle plenty'* ribleu aide.” 

Coleridge : To a Young Ass. 

rfb'-roast, v.t. [Eng. rib, and roast.] To 
beat soundly ; to thrash. 

“ I have been pinched In fleeb and well ribreatted 
tinder my former master*; but I’m in now for 
and edV^GRetrange. 

* rfb'-roast, ». [Ribrqabt, r.] a aound 
beating ; a thrashing. 

“ Bach* » piece of filching as 1* pnnlahable with r<5- 

roast. —Maroccu* Extaticu* (1595). 

rlb'-rdast-er, a. [Eng. ribroast; -er.) A 
araart or severe blow, especially with a riding 
whip. 


r!b’-rdast-Ing, s. [Ribroabt, v.] A sound 
beating ; a thrashing. 

‘‘ Administer a aound ribroasting to raeh aa war# 
refractory . Daily Telegraph, Nov. f, ItSX 


fito, &t, Are, whit, fall, Catbcr; we, w^t, here, carnal, her, th£re ; pine, pit, sire, nr, marine; go, p5t« 

•r, wore, W9H work, whd, *6n; mute, e&b, ciixe, unite, cur, rule, ftill; try, Syrian, m, co = e; ey = a; qu = kw, 


ribston— richesse 
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TtV-mttn, a [From Ribston, in Yorkshire, 
where Sir Henry Goodricke planted three pips 
sent to him from Rnuen, in Nonnandy. 
of the pipe died, but the third became the 
parent of the Rihston apple-trees in England 
|2 rew «r.)] A fine variety of apple ; also called 
a Ribston-pippin. 
rlbston-pippln, *. [Ribston.) 
rfb'-wort, *. [Eng. H5, and wort.) 

Botany : 

1 . Sing. : Plantago lanceolate. [Ribgrass.j 

2. PL : Plan tagin ace® (q.v.> (Lindley.) 

-rio, *-rick,stt/. [A.S . rice = power, kingdom, 
dominion; Iceu riki; Ger. reich; ryfc , 
Goth, reifci. From the same root as L*t. r ego 
= to rule ; Eng. regal , region, right, rich, Ac.] 

A suffix denoting jurisdiction, or the district 
over which jurisdiction or authority is exer- 
cised, as bishopric, Ac. As a termination in 
proper names it signifies rich or powerful, as 
Frederic = rich in peace, 
ric^i-a, *• [Named after P. Francisco Riccio, 
a Florentine botanist] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Ricciace® (q.v.). 
Minute green thatloid plants. Two terrestrial 
species, £icria glauca and R. erystalhna , and 
two aquatic, R. fluitana and R. natons, are 
British. 

ric-f^-a'-^S-W, *. pL [Mod. Lat ricctip) i 
Lat. fem. pi. edj. sufi. -acece.l 
Bot. : Cry stalwarts ; an order of Acrogens, 
alliance Muscales. Small terrestrial herbs 
growing in mud or swimming and floating in 
water, their leaves and stems blended into a 
cellular creeping frond, green or purple be- 
neath. Capsule vslveleea, sunk in the frond, 
rarely free, at length bursting irregularly or 
opening by a terminal pore, and discharg- 
ing numerous spores without elaters. From 
Europe, the south of Africa, America, Ac. 
Known genera eight, species twenty-lime. 
Closely akin to, if not constituting a tnbe of, 
Marchantiacese. 

lice, * rize, * ryce, i. [Fr. rU; Sp. & Port. 

Irroz ; ltal. rfoo; Lat .orysa; Qr.opvCaioruza); 
Pers. or$; Arab, rozz, or with the article 
ar-ro*.] The grain produced by Oryza sativa, 
believed to be a native of southern Asia, 
though it grows apparently wild along some 
rivers in South America. It is a marsh plant, 
and the land on which It Is cultivated requires 
to be artificially irrigated. Sometimes small 
fields are surrounded by an earthen rampart 
descending from which one will sink ankle 
deep in mud. Rice ie very extensively culti- 
vated in India, especially in Bengal, in the 
Eastern Peninsula and Islands, aud in China. 
It constitutes half the cereal crop of Africa. 
In 1700 it was accidentally introduced into 
the Southern States of America, and is now 
largely grown there. To a less extent it ia grown 
in Southern Europe. It probably supports a 
larger number of the human race than any 
other cereal, or indeed than any other plant. 
It contains 85 per cent, of starch, and is con- 
sidered less nutritious than wheat. Professor 
Watt says that the husked seeds and the flour 
are demulcent and diuretic. Tn India they 
are sometimes used in diseases of the urinary 
organa and in catarrh, also aa an external 
application to burns and scalds. 

m Canada, Water, or Wild Rice is Zizania 
aquatica. [Zizania.] Hungry Rice is Fas- 
valum exile . Mountain Rice, a variety of 
Oryza saliva , growing in dry places on Indian 
mountains. [Paddv.] 

rice-bird, ». 

Omilh. : The Bob-o’-llnk (q.V.% 

rice-dnst, rice-meal, *. The refuse of 
rice after cleaning, consisting of the husks, 
broken grains, and dust ; nce-meaL It ia 
used as food for cattle. 

rice field mouse, 

Zool. : Hesperomys palustris. By some natu- 
ralists this species ia made a distinct genua, 
Oryzomya (q.v.). 

rice-flour, s. Ground rice for making 
puddings, Ac. 

rice-glue, a. A cement said to be made 
in Japan by mixing rice-flour with cold 
water, and then boiiing the mixture. It is 
white, becomes nearly transparent, and is 
useful for cementing layers of paper together. 



rice-grains, i. pL 

Astron. : Certain forms of what may be 
bright clouds floating in the sun’s atmosphere, 
with s dark background, 
rice-meal, i. [Rice-dust.] 
rice-starch, a. 

Chem. : The starch or flour of rice. The gra- 
nules are the small- 
est of all the com- ^ * 

mercial starches, x 
varying in size 
from *00010 to 
*00027 of an inch 
In diameter, angu- 
lar in form, and 
possessing an ex- 
tremely minute, 
often im perce pti- 
bls central hilum. 

It is used to adul- 
terate pepper and rice-starch. 

ground pnger. 0UgBiB«n»dtan.rt.«.) 

rioemiUt, «. Milk boiled and thickened 
with rice. 

rice-paper, s. [Ricrpaper.) 
rice-pudding, #. A pudding made of 
boiied rice and milk, with eggs and sugar. 
Currents are often added. 

rice-shell, *. 

Zool. : The genus Oliva (q.r.). 

rice-soup, a. A kind of soup made with 
rice, enriched and flavoured with butter, 
cream, veal, chicken, or mutton stock, a little 
salt and pepper, and thickened with flour. 

rioe-tendrac, a 

Zool. : Oryzorictes horn tetradactyla, an In- 
sectivorous mammal described by Grandidisr 
in 1870. In size it is somewhat smaller than 
a hedgehog, grayieh-browu in colour, and 
having the snout prolonged into a short 
trunk. The damage it does to the rice-crops 
is doubtless occasioned by its burrowing in 
pnrsuit of worms and ineecta. 

rice troopial, «. The same as Rice- 
bird (q.v. X 

rice-water, a. Water thickened by boil- 
ing rice in it, sweetened with sugar, and 
flavoured with cinnamon, cloves, nutmeg, Ac. 
It is often given in cases of diarrhoea. 

Rice-water evacuations: 

Pathol . : Evacuations resembling rice-water 
passed in cholera. More narrowly examined, 
there are found granular corpuscles, an abun- 
dance of water, a little epithelium, vibriones, 
albuminous flakes floating in a colourless 
fluid (whence the rice-water appearance), a 
little biliary matter, and a quantity of salts, 
especially chloride of sodium. (Tanner.) 

rice-weevil, i. 

Entom. ; Calandra o ryzee, which attacks the 
rice plant in the Southern States of America. 
Called also Sitophilus oryzcz. 

rioe-wine, s. A highly intoxicating 
liquor made by the Chinese from rice. 

rice -pamper, s. [Eng. rice, and paper.) 

1, A kind of paper introduced into England 
about 1803, and named from its supposed 
material, which was thought to be a sort of 
dried pulp of rice. It is, however, made of 
the pith of Aralia papyrffera, which grows 
wiid in abundance in the island of Formosa. 
The stem ia cut into leogths of eight or ten 
inches, and tho pith pushed out, much as 
elders ars cleared of pith. This is cut Into 
a continnous spiral ribbon, about four feet 
long, which is spread out and flattened into 
sheets. Pictures are painted upon it by 
Chinese artists. 

2. A kind of paper made from rice straw, 
used in Japan, Ac, 

rich, • riche, • ryche, a. [ A.9. rice — rich, 
powerful. (For the change of ®to ch, c t pitch , 
from A.S. pic , speech , and speak, & c.) Cogn. 
with Dut rijk; Icel. rikr; Bw.jnk; Dan.n^; 
Goth, reiks ; Ger. reich; M. H. Ger. riche; Fr. 
riche; Sp. & Port, rico ; ItaL Hcco.) 

I. Abounding in riches, wealth, or material 
possessions ; having a large portion of land, 
goods, money, or other valuable property ; 
wealthy, opulent. (Opposed to poor.) 

" And Abram *u very rich In cattle, In eilTer, wad 
In xiiL l» 


2. Composed of valuable, precious, costly, 
or rare materials or ingredieuts ; valuable, 
precious, costly, rare. 

“ Ther on rede ruble* end other riche etonee." 

Piers Plowman, p. *4. 

3. Abundant In matsrials ; yielding large 
quantities Df anything valuable ; producing 
auipla supplies ; productive, fertile, fruitful. 

*• The gorgeou* E**t with richest hand 
Poura on her *on» barbarlck, pew l end gold. 

Stilton ; r. L,,\u a 

4. Well supplied ; abundant ; well-filled ; 
ample : as, a rich treasury. 

5. Abounding in qualities pleasing to the 
senses : as — 

(1) Gratifying to the senss of taate;abounding 
In nutritive or agreeable qualities ; as applied 
to articles of food, highly seasoned, abouuding 
in oleaginous ingredients ; as to articles of 
drink, aweet, luscious, highly flavoured : as, 
a rich pudding, rich eoup, rich pastry. 

(2) Gretifying or agreeable to the sense of 
sight ; vivid, bright ; not faint or delicate : as, 
rich colours. 

(3) Gratifying or agreeable to the sense of 
hearing ; swaet, mellow, harmonious, musical. 

•• But village note* could ne'er eupply 
That rich and varied mei^ . ^ T# * 

6. Abounding in humour or wit ; highly pro- 
vocative of mirtb or amusement ; laughable, 
comical, frinny : as, a rich joke. 

H The rich: A rich man or person; rich 
people collectively. 

<• The poor U heted even of hi* own neighbour ; hot 
the rich hath many friend*."— Proeerb* xiv. 10. 

^ Rich ia frequently used in the formation 
of compounds, the meanings of which are 
sufficiently ohvtoue, as rich-coloured , rich- 
fleeced, rich-laden, Ac. 

* rich-left, a. Inheriting great wealth 
(Shakesp. : Cymbeliiu, iv. 2.) 

• v.L [Rich, a.) To make rich ; to en- 

Of *11 theee bound* . . . . 

With ehadowy foreeU, and with champains rich d. 

We make thee lady.** Bhateep. : Lear, i. L 

rich-ar'-df-a, s. [Named after L. C. L. M. 
Richard, the French botanist (1754-1 821).} 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiaceae. The conn of 
Richardia africana, a beautiful plant with a 
snowy spathe and golden spadix, was formerly 
used in medicine. It ie the White Arum or 
Trumpet flower, sometimes cultivated in draw- 
ing rooms. 

Rl$h -ard Roe, «. [John Doe.] 
ri^h-ard-sd'-ni-g* *. [Named after Richard 
Richardson, an English botanist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Spermacocid®. Trailing 
American herbe. The roots of Richardsonia 
rosea and R. scabra have some of the proper- 
ties of ipecacuanha. 

rf-ghSl'-ltte, «. [After Richelle, VIe6, Bel- 
gium, where found ; suff. -its (3fi?t.).] 

Jinn. : An amorphous mineral of a clear 
yellow colour. Hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp. gr. 2 ; 
lustre, greasy to resinous. Compos. : a hy- 
drated phosphate of alumina, sesquioxide of 
iron, and lime. 

rlsh'-gg, * rich-esse, *. [Properly a singu- 
lar, but now used as a plural. Fr. — 

riches, from riche = ricn (q.v.) ; Sp. A Port 
riqueza; ltal. ricchezza.) 

* I. Orig. : Used as a singular noun in tha 
same sense as 2. 

•• The riches of the *hlp U come on 

Shakesp. : Othello, IL X. 

2. As a plural : 

(1) That which makes rich or enriches; 
abundant possessions ; abundance of land, 
goods, or money ; wealth, opulence, affluence. 

“ My Hek. to th. L 

(2) That which is or appears valuable, pre- 
cions, orestiraabia ; valuable or precious quali- 
ties. 

" The riches of onr mind*, our rlrtnou* com- 
mendable qualltie*.” — Sharp : Sermons, voL L, »er. 4. 

* (3) Abundance. 

•* In whom we hare redemption, through bl* blood 
. . . according to the ricA** of hi* graco. Ephesians 
L 7. 

• rlch-esse, s. [Fr.] Riches (q.v.). 

After the richessis of hi* gloria."— Wydiff* : Xpho- 
dans iiL 
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richly— rickety 


rieh’-l#, * riche - lich, • ryche - llche, 
■ lio-llce, a dv. [Eng. rich ; -ly.] 

1. In a rich manner ; with richea, wealth, or 
abundance of goods or estate ; with abundant 
or ample funds or possessions. 

** A Udy richly lett” 

Bhakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 


2. In a costly manner ; splendidly, sumptu- 
ously. 

“ And first, brought forth Ulywe** bod, and all 
That richly furnl.ht It." 

Chapman ; Homer ; Odyuey xliL 


3. Plenteouslv, abundantly, copiously; in 
pleniy or abundance. 

** Tb« living God who glv*th ua richly all thing* to 
*n}oy. "— 1 Timothy ri. 17. 

4. Highly, atrongly : as, a punishment richly 
deserved. 


5. In a laughable or comical manner ; as, a 
atory richly told. 


Rtyh'-mond, ». [See def.] 

Geog.: (11 The capital of Virginia; (2) a 
town In Berkshire County, Massachusetts. 

RIchmond-earth, «. 

Geol : An earth or bed near Richmond, in 
Virginia. It is of Eocene or Miocene age, and 
ia largely composed of diatoms. 

rtyh'-mdnd-ite, ». [After Richmond, Mas- 
sachusetts, where found ; euff. •ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A variety of Gibbsite (q.v.) in which 
Hermann states that he found 37*62 per cent, 
of phosphoric acid. Newer analyses indicate 
that Hermann's result was obtained from 
analysis of a wrongly labelled specimen. 


righ-nfos, •rlch-nesse, s. [Eng. rich ; 
•ness.} 


I. The quality or state of being rich or of 
possessing abundance of wealth, goods, or 
lands ; wealth, affluence, opulence, riches. 


2. Abundance of precious, costly, or valu- 
able ingredients or material; preciousness, 
costliness, value. 

"And In the richness of tbe prod action* of thU 
third kingdom. be flattered himself he bed found • 
fall compenutloa for the insignificancy of those of 
the other two.**— Smith: Wealth of Nations, vol. 1L, 
bk. It., ch. vll. 


3. Abundance, plenty, fulness of supply. 

4. Productiveness, fertility, fruitfulness. 



pare." Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a. si 

fi. Abundance of nutritive or agreeable 
qualities : as, richness of food, Ac. 


6. Abundance of qualities plesslng or agree- 
able to the sight ; brightness, brilliancy ; ae, 
richness of colour. 


7. Abundance of qualities pleasing or 
agreeable to the ear : as, richness of tone. 

8. The quality of being highly amusing or 
laughable ; comicality, funniness, wit : as, the 
richness of a story or joke. 


rich -ter ltc, ». [After Prof. T. Richter; 
suff. -Ue 

Min. : This mineral as described by Brelt* 
haupt appears to be in composition near the 
Bcheffente of Michselson (q.v.). Crystals 
acicular ; sp. gr. 2*826 ; colour, Isabella-yellow 
to pale yellowish-brown. Igelstrom found a 
similar mineral at Psjsberg, Sweden, which 
afforded the formula (MgO,MnO,CaO,KO,NsO) 
Si0 2 , the alkalis amounting to between 8 and 
• percent. It Is still uncertain whether this 
•peciea should be referred to pyroxene or 
hornblende. 


rlijh'-weed, a. [Eng. rich, and treed.] 
Bot. : Film pumila. 



[Eng. Heine - 


Chem. : Ci8H«N0 2 . A product obtained by 
the action of alcoholic ammonia on ricine- 
laidin. It closely resembles elaidamide, melts 
at 91-93*, and solidifies st 89*. (Watts.) 


rfo-In-8-la' -Id-ate, ». [Eng. ricinelaid(ic ) ; 
•ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of ricinelai'dlc acid. 


ricinelaidate of ethyl, s. 

Chem. : CaoHj^Og = CiaHgg^CjHjjOg. Ricins- 
latdio ether. A crystalline mass, formed by 
the action of hydrochloric acid gas on sn 
^alcoholic solution of ricinelaidic add. It 
melts at 16*. and is slightly aolable in cold, 
but very soluble In hot alcohol.* 


rip-In-^-la-Id-ic, o. (Mod. Let. ridn(us), 
and Eng. daidic.] Derived from or containing 
ricinelaidln. 

ricinelai&ic-acidL, s. 

Chem. : CigHsgOs. Palmic acid. Produced 
by the action of nitrous acid on ricinoleio 
acid, or by saponifying ricinelaidin with 
caustic potssb, and decomposing the resulting 
soap with hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes 
in white silky needles melting at 60*, is insol- 
uble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
decomposing alkaline carbonates. The ricine- 
lai'dates of the alkali-metals are readily soluble 
in water ; the other salts are very Insoluble. 

riclnelaidic-ether, a. [Ricinelaidate 

Of ETHYL.] 

rfq-In-S-la -id-In,*. [Eng. rlcincla'id(ic);-in.} 

Chem. : C39H72O7 (?). A fatty body produced 
by the action of nitric peroxide ou castor oil. 
It forms small white nodules, melts at 62*, and 
is insolnhle in water, but very eolnble in 
alcohol and ether. Boiled with caustic potash 
it Is converted into glycerine and potassium 
ricinelaidate. When submitted to dry distil- 
lation it yields a dark red spongy residue, and 
a distillate of cenanthol. 

ri-qln-Ic, o. (Eng. ricintfne); -to] The 
same as Ricinoleic (q.v.). 

rig'-In-ine, a (Mod. Lat. ricin(us) ; •ins.] 

Chem. : An alkaloid found in the seeds of 
the castor-oil plant To obtain it, the bruised 
aeeda are repeatedly boiled with water, filtered, 
and the filtrate evaporated to a syrup and 
treated with alcoboL It forms colourless rec- 
tangular prisma insoluble in water, slightly 
aoluhle in ether and benzene, but very sol- 
uble in alcohol. When heated it melts to a 
colourless liquid, and sublimes unchanged be- 
tween two watch glasses. 

rio-In-o-le-%-mide, *. [Eng. ricinole(ic),And 
amide.] 

Chem. : C 18 H M N 0 2 = CigH^O* ) N A cry6 _ 

talline body produced by saturating an alco- 
holic solution of castor oil with ammonia gas, 
and heating for fortv-eight hours in a salt 
bath. It forma beautiful white needles, melts 
at 66°, insoluhle in water, soluble in alcohol 
and ether. By heating with acids or alkalis 
it la converted into ricinoleic acid and 
ammonia. 

rlp-In-o'-lS-ate, a. [Eng. ricinole(ic) ; -oto] 

Chem. : A salt of ricinoleic acid, 
riclncleate of ethyl, a. 

CAem. ; C20H38 Os= CigHj^CsH 5)03. Ricin- 
oleio ether. A yellowish oil produced by 
passing hydrochloric acid gaa into an alcoholic 
solution of ricinoleic acid, and purifying hy 
washing with water and sodic carbonate. It 
cannot be distilled without decomposition 

rl$-ln-d-le'-lc, a. [Mod. Lat. ridn(t«), and 
Eng. oleic. ] Derived from or contained in 
castor oiL 

riclncleio-acid, a. 

Chem. : Oi»H m O, = C I 8 H a O, £ 0 EuiodIc 

add, ridnic acid. A monobasic acid produced 
by saponifying castor oil, or the oil ofJatropha 
curccts with potash oreoda ley. and decompos- 
ing by hydrochloric add. It is a pale yellow, 
inodorous oil, with a disagreeable hsrah taste, 
ep. gr. *94 at 16*, solidifies at — 6* to a granular 
maea, and mixes in ali proportions with alcohol 
and ether. It does not oxidise on exposure to 
the air, and gives, on dry distillation, cenan- 
thol. All ricinoleates are crystallizable and 
soluble in alcohol, many of them also in ether. 

ricinolelo-ether, a. [Rioinoleatx or 

ETHVL.] 

rf$-In-6'-lic, a. [Ricinoleic.) 

ri-qfn'-n-lfr, i. [Dimin. from Mod. Lat 
ricinus (q.v*).] 

Z 00 L & Palasont.: A genus of Bnccinidae, 
with a thick tuberculated or spiny shell with 
callous projections on the lips. Recent 
species thirty-four, from Southern Asia and 
the Pacific. Fossil three, from the Miocene 
of France. 

rfy'-In-tia, e. [Lat. -(1) e tick, (2) Ricinus 
communis, the fruit of which was eupposed to 
resemble a tick.] 


Bot. : A genus of Crotonea. Trees, shrub*, 
or herbs, having their leaves alternate, etipu- 
late, palmate, with glands at the spex of the 
petiole ; flowers in terminal panicles, calyx 
three- to four-parted, petals none, stamens 
many, polyadelphous ; stigmas three, bipartite, 
feathery ; fruit capsular, tricoccous. Ricinus 
communis , the Common Castor Oil plant, or 
Palma Christi, is a large ehrub or small tree, 
indigenous in Arabia and North Africa (and 
India T). It is largely cultivated all over tbe 
warmer countries. In Europe it becomes an 
annual. Fifteen or sixteen varieties of the 
plant have arisen. Prot Watt (Calcutta Exhib. 
Rep., Iv. 60) reduces them to three sections : 
(1) small-seeded, (2) large-3eeded, (3) a form 
grown, on account of its leaves, as food 
for the Eria silkworm. Tbe small-seeded 
form is grown as s crop, the large-seeded one 
as a hedge. The seeds furnish castor oil, 
and are also used by dyers to render colours 
permanent Persons camping near a field of 
the plant are apt to be attacked with diar- 
rhoea. The fresh juice is used as an emetic ; 
made into a poultice with barley-meal it is 
used in inflammation of the eye. The leave* 
as a decoction, or as a poultice, are lacta- 
goguea and emmenagogues. 

% Ricini oleum la Castor oil (q.v.). 

• -rick, suff. [-aic.) 


rick. * reek, * reke, a. [A. 8. hriac; cogn. 
with IceL hraukr ; O. Sw. ruka, ruga.] 

1. A pile or stack of com or hay regularly 
heaped up, and generally thatched to preserve 
it from wet. 

” A crop so plenteous u the land to load, 

Oercome tbe crowded barns, and lodge oo riche 
•broad. ** Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia 11. 70. 

2. A small heap of corn or hay piled up by 
the gatherer. ( Prov .) 

“ In the North they bind them op In email bundles, 
and make small ricks o! them in tbe field. "— Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

*3. A heap, generally. 

** Bo many hil* to heap opou • rick." 

Bylee tt er ; Magnificence, 1,147. 

rick-cloth, s. A tarpanlin or canvas cloth 
placed over ricks to protect them from wet. 

rlck-st&nd, *. A basement of timber 
or iron, or sometimes wholly or in part of 
masonry, on which corn-ricks stand or are 
built, the object being to keep tbe lower part 
of tbe stack dry and free from vermin. 


rick (1), v.t. [Rice, ».) To plie or heap up in 
ricks. 


rick (2), v.t. [Wbick.1 

rick'-erf , s. pi [Etym. doubtful.] The sterna 
or trunks of young trees cut up into lengths for 
stowing flax, hemp, or the like ; or for spar* 
for boat maste or yards, boat-hook staves, &c. 


• riok'-£t-i*h, a. [Eng. rickety); -irt.] 
Somewhat rickety. 



• rick'-St-I& a. [Rickets.] Ricketty, for 
which it is perhaps a misprint. 

” Weak, ricketty, and eootcmptaoaK."-. Oauden: 
Tears of the Church, p. W3. 


rick ets, s. [Prov. Eng. of Dorset and Som- 
ersetshire. Mahn connects it either with A.8. 
rig , hric = back, spine, or with wriggian ~ to 
bend ; cf. Eng. wriggle ; Skeat derive# it 
from Eng. wrick, Mia. Eng. wrikken — to 
twist, with the pi. suff. •ets, and compares it 
with A. 8. to wring. The Greek looking ra- 
chitis is derived from it, and not vice versd.] 
Pathol. : Mollities ossium . Softening of the 
bones owing to the want of lime, shown 
by curvature of the long bone3 and enlarge- 
ment of their cancellous ende, usually ap- 
pearing hetween the ages of four and twelve 
months. Milk and lime-water, and cod-liver 
oil, with good nourishment, ventilation, and 
pure air, are the chief requisites for recovery, 
but this is not alwaye certain. 


rick'-St-jf, rick'-^t-t^, o. [Rickets.] 

L Lit. : Suffering from or affected with 
rickets. 


** In » young •nlm*l t whet, the aolldt mn too lux 
(tbe cue of rickety children), tbe diet ahonld be gently 
Mtrlogent.”— jtrftufAnof : On Aliments, prop. 7. 

IL Figuratively: 


I. Shaky ; threatening to fall ; unsteady 
tottering. 


** There we climbed on top ©f • rickety old couch."— 
Scribner’s Magazine, Aug. 1877, p. 4»L 


&te, f&t, fare, amldat, what, fall, father ; we, w<5t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t» 
Or* were, work, whd, u6n; mute, ciib, cure, qnlte, cur, rule, f&Il; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e; ey = a; qu = ]cw. 


rickle— rideau 
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• Like a child affected with rickets ; feeble 
in the joints : hence, feeble or imperfect 

wid rickety notion*. enfeehled hy JW 
agth^uire health and proportion. - 
VKarfrurton • " orkt § L 

rJc'-Ule, »• [Eng- rtcfc, s. ; dim. euff. -U.) 

1. A little rick or stack ; a stook. 

2 A heap of stones, peat, Ac. 

fa" , as o^a stone from water or a cannon- 
ball or ballet from weter or the ground . the 

motion commonly knownM docka-end-^relces , 

a shot which rebounds from s flat surface. 

“My third .hot wa« “ 
undoubted ricochet.*— Field, Jan. a*, 1*8#. 

ricochet -fire, ricochet-firing, s. 

Mi , . * mode of firing with small charges 
an? small elevation, resulting in & b? un dmg 
or skipping of the projectile. In firing at a 
fortification, sufficient elevation is ta 

iust clear the parapet, so that the ball may 
Cund along theWplcin or banqaette 
without rising far above its level. It is nsea 
with effect on herd, smooth ground against 
'bodies of troops or such obstacles as sbattis , 
and also upon water, either with round 
or rifle-bells. It was introduced by VaubB 

at the siege of Philipsburg, in 16S8. 

ricochet-shot, ». 

Gunnery : A bounding or leaping shot, fired 
at low elevation with small charge. 

rfc'-$-$hSt, v.t. & i» [Ft. ricocher.} (Rico- 

CHET, «.] . . . . 

A- Tram. : To operate upon by ricochet- 
firing. 

B* In(rann«w; 

1. Lit. : To skim or rebound, as a atone or 
Ball along the surfaca of water. 

• 2. Fig- : To be mads ducka and drakea of ; 
to be squandered. 

rlo' tal, o. [Lat. rict(us); Eng. snff. -aZ.] 

ZooL : Of or belonging to the rictus. 

“ The mouth t» open, defended by rictal hrl*tle*"— 
Bwainson : Bird*, L, I #6. 

• rio'-tnre, i. [Eat rictura.} A gaping. 


rio'-tti», #• [E»t = the opened month.] 

1. Bot. : The orifice of a ringent or of a per- 
sonate corolla. 

2. Omith. : The gape or opening of the 
mouth ; the mouth. 

• rid, pref. A P®. I** 1 ** Vt 

rid, * redde, * riddo, v.t. [A.S. hreddan == 
to snatch away, to deliver ; O. Fries fcredda ; 

Dut. rtddm; Dae. reft; Bw. raMe;Qn. 

relic, prob. from A.B. Kradh =■ quick , M. H. 
Ger. hrat, rad.] 

• 1. To free, to deliver, to save. 

N Thfct ha might rid him out of their hand*"— 
Genesis axxviL 23. 

2. To free, to clear, to disencumber. (Fol- 
lowed by of. Frequently used rsflexively.) 

^ RlD ^ M I . . . «hall won. , 

Arm’d with tby might, rid h«^f th^reWn d. 

* 3. To drive away, to get rid of, to expel. 

•i j ajji rid (Til beaeta out of the land." Leviticus 

** V E < To get rid of ; to do or make away with. 

•• To lM« » frleoi W an, L 

*5. To dispose of, to finish, to despatch. 

“ Tbe red plague rid you.' 

Shakesp. : Tempest, t % 

* 4* 6. To make away with ; to destroy by 
violence. 

“ ** r. *. 

rid. a. [Rid,*.] Free, clear. (Spenser : F. Q., 
VI. iv. 38.) 

nr To get rid of: To free or clear one's self 

ftpm - - Krtu« M. wag* or e * „ L 

rid'-dan9©, «. [Eng. rid ; *ance .] 

* l. The act of ridding or freeing ; a clean- 
ing up or out ; a clearing away. 

44 Thou *hait not make clean riddance of the cornera 
of thy Ze\&."-Le*iticut »xllL M. 


2. Tbe act of getting rid of something; the 
act of ridding one's self of something , the 
state of being rid or free ; freedom, deliverance. 

•• Bot r»U»r r*htom» Irom 

1 A good riddance: A fortunate or pleasant 
relief from a person's company. 

rld-den, pa. par. [Rina, v.] 

y Frequently need in composition, as prisst- 
ridden. [Ride, v., B. 4.] 
rld -der, s. [Eng. rid, v. ; *er.] One who or 
that which rids. 

rid dle (1), * red-els, " ryd-els, * ryd- 

deL * [Prop, with a final *, from A.S. 
fddelse, pi. rddelsan, from Tartan =:toresd 
to interprst; Dut. raadsel , ^ from 
counsel, to guees ; Qer. raihsel , from raihen.] 

1 A puzzle ; a puzzling question ; an enig- 
ma*: a proposition put in obscure or 
ous terms to exercise the ingenuity in dis- 
covering its meaning. ^ 

" * rUM, JS*^SSri! , Ar. L m 

2. Anything puzzling or ambiguous ; a 

puzzle. ^ . 

44 1 lira, yet I *#em to myeelf to be dead. 

Such \ riddle U not to be found. . 

Covj>*r; Qvion ; Scene* Favourable to Meditation. 

rid -die (2), * rid-il, ». [For hriddle, from 
A SJ ftrWd«r = 8 vessel for winnowing com; 
cogn. with lr. creathair ; Gael, criathar; Corn. 
croider ; Bret, kroner = a sieve.l 

1. A sieve with coarse meshes, made of iron 
or basket-work, and used in separatmg eoarser 
substances from the finer, as chaff from grain, 
cinders from ashes, gravel from sand, large 
pieces of ore from the smaller, « c. 

44 The um« ar# *hr«d »nd “inwd ^o^wnafl _**tb*y 
mikT PAAM through a. aIot* or • riddle. — P. Holland. 
Plinie, hk. *vU eh. It 

wire is drawn in a somewhat zigzag course, to 
straighten it. . .. 

3. Founding : A coarse ^eye (half-inch meshX 
used to clean and mix the old floor-sand of the 
monlding-8hop. 

4. Hydr.-tng. : A kind of weir In rivers. 

| rid mU© (1), v.t. & i. [Ridplk OX *-l 
A. Trans. : To solve, to explain. 

44 1»'t requisite another bore my ncetrlUI 
Biddle me th»t^^ ^ /jg*. ; Tamer Tamed. 

• B. Intrant. : To speak enigmaticaUy, or 
in riddles, 


rld'-dl© (2X v.t. k i. [A.S. hridian.] [Riddle 
( 2 ), ••] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To passthrough a riddle, so as to separate 
the coarser parts from the finer ; to sift. w 

44 To riddle the coal before eendlng It to the pithead. 
— DaUfCkrxmicte, Sept. *, 188*. 

2. To perforate with balls or ahot, so as to 

make like a riddle. ... «. 

44 WhueehuU he riddled tm It waee perfect eleve. - 
Do«r Telegraph, Auguet 8*. 

B. Intrans. : To ose a riddle ; to sift or 
screen materials with a riddle. 

“Robin Goodfellow ... he that for the 

country maidee.'— Ben Jonton. Love Restored. 

rid'-dler (l), ». [Eng. ri ddl(e\ v. ; -er.] One 
w’ho propounds riddles ; one who speaks in 

riddles. » Ybon riddlrr. Apeak _ 

Direct and dear ; elee I will r«£h tby eoul. . 


Home: Douglas, lil.% 

rid'-dler (2), #. [Eng. riddlfr), i ^ 0ne 
who sifts or riddles. 

rld'-dllng, j>r. par. or a. [Riddle OX *1 

A, As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Enigmatical. 

44 Riddline triplet, oi old time.’^^ 

rld'-dllng, *. [Riddle (2), v.) 

MetaXl. (PI.): Tlie middle size of broken 
ore which ie obtained by sifting. 

• rld'-dllng-lfc adv. [Eng. -2y;l 

In manner of a riddie ; in riddles ; enigmati 
caliy, obsenrely. 

44 Like the pestilence and 


Put. rtf (ten; tcel. ridka ; Dan. ride ; 8w. rida; 

Ger. r eiten ; O. H. Ger. ritan. From the sams 
root as raid, ready , and road.] 

A- Intransitive: 

1. To be borne along, on the back of aa 
animal, especially of a horse. 

2. To b« borne or carried in a vehicle : as, 

To ride in a carriage, a train, &c. ; to drive. 

3. To be mounted on ; to sit astraddle. 

» 4 To ride on tbe curled clbudm." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, L 1 

4. To have skill or ability as an equestrian ; 
to understand or practise horsemanship. 

- w.l cood. h. .it* o= knrt £?? m) 

5. To be supported in motion *, to rest. 

41 The exle-tree 

On which ^SSl^flYoUu. * Creuida. L a 
' A rope is said to ride when oue of the 
turns by which it is wound lies over another, 
so as to interrupt the operation or prevent its 
rendering. 

0. To be borne on or in a fluid. 

44 A TM.fl rides test by. hot not . . 

For thU deelgu. Shaketp. : H inter* Tale, lr. a 

7. To support a rider ; to move under a 
saddle ; to move when driven or pulled : as, 

A horae rides easy, s carriage ridei easy. 

• 8. To move or dance in a triumphant 

manner. m 

“ Dledain and eoorn ride iparkllng In her *yee. 

Shaketp. : Much Ado About Nothing, IIL L 

• 9. To have free play ; to practise at wUL 
44 Thou ha*t caoeed man to ride over our head*"— 

Psalm Uvt IS. 

B. Transitive: 

L To sit, or be supported and borne on ; to 
mount and manage, as a horae. 

2. To go over or traverse in riding : as, To 
rid* a mile. 

3. To do, make, perform, or execute, as on 
horseback : as, To ride a race. 

• l To manage, treat, or practise on in- 
solently or at will ; to tyrannize or domineer 
over. [Ridden. 1 

-rurid. rt«hom«£U - a. 4 

^ 1. To ride at anchor : 

Naut. : To be anchored ; to lie at anchor. 

2. To ride down: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : To trample down or over- 
throw by riding or driving over. 

(21 Naut. : To bend or bear down by main 
strength and weight : as. To ride down a sail 

3. To rid* easy: 

Naut. : Said when a ship does not labour 9t 
feel a great strain on her cables. 

4. To ride hard: 

Naut. : Said when a ship pitches or labours 
violently, so as to strain her cables, masts, or 

5 To ride out : To continue afloat daring, 
and withstand the fury of, as a vessel does a 

g8 0. To ride the high horse: [Hioh, H (3)]. 

► 7 To ride the wild mare : To play at sea- 
eaw. ’ (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., U. 4.) 

i ride, *. [Bide, v.] 

1. An exenrsion on horseback or In a vehicle. 

2. A saddle-horse. (Pros.) 

3. A road or avenue cut through a ^wood ^or 
pleasure-grounds for the exercise of riding, 
a riding. 


‘‘^A fox, mid a good big one too. wm »«*» crowing • 
de that rune through the plantation. —Field, Dec. t, 

4. A division or district established for 
excise purposes. 

ride-officer,*. An excise officer In charge 
of a ride. [Ride, s., 4.] 
ride -arble, a. [Eng. rule , v. ; ’able.} 

1. Capable of being ridden over ; passable 
on horseback. 

44 The water waa rideabl*r-LUter : Autobiography. 
p. 45. 

2. Capable of being ridden. 

44 1 rode everything ride abU."— Savage ; R. MedU- 
I cott, hk. ii., ch. lii. 

| ri-deau' (eau as 6 ), «. [Ft. = a curtain, a 

Vnrt • A small elevation of earth, extending 
itsclMengtliwtae on a plain, «rving to cover 
a camp from the approach of an enemy, or to 
give other advantages to a post. 
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rift— right 


rift OX *reft, * rlfte, * ryfte, «. [Dan. 
r ift, from rire = to rive (q.v.); Norw. rift; 
Icel. rift = a breach ; Sw. rtfva =a rift, from 
rifva ~ to tear, to rive.] A cleft ; a fissure or 
opening made by riving or splitting. 

** The cloud* 

From msoy a horrid rift, abortive pour’d 
Fierce raiu with lightning mix’d." 

Milton : P. A. ir. 411. 

lift (2), ». [Cf. reef (1), s.] A shallow place in 
a stream ; a ford, (Prov.) 


rift, v.t. A t [Rift (1), «.] 

A, Trans. : To cleave, to split, to rive. 


B. 

*L 


Struggling tools by thee are strengthened, 
Clouds ol fear asunder rifted." 

Longfellow: Epimethev*. 

Intransitive : 

To burst open ; to split ; to be riven. 

" Tout ears 


Should rift to hear me." 

Shakesp : 


Winter'* Tale, ▼. L 


2. To belch. (Scotch.) 


rig (1), #. [A.S. hryeg.] [Ridge, a] 

1. The back of an animal. 

2. A ridge of land ; a atrip of land between 
two furrows. 

3. A course, a path, a way. 


rfg (2), *. [Connected with rickets and wriggle.} 

* 1. A wanton uncomely person. 

“ Let none condemn them [the girlsl for rigs because 
thus bay ting with the boys, easing the simplicity of 
their Mgs was * patent to privilege any innocent pas- 
time. Putter : Pitg ah Sight, bk.lv.. cn. vt 

2. A strange uncomely feet ; a frolic. 

" Hs Uttls guessed whsu he set out 

Of running such s rig." Cowper : John Gilpin. 

8. Aridgel. 

If To run the rig : To Indulge in practical 
Joking. 

’* I us teed of good sense, polite wit, and genteel re- 
partee, they have a sort of ruds briskness, and run 
the rig. as th* young templars and sprites wits call 
this sort of Joking."— 7*. Sail : Genuine Letter*, IL in. 


rig (3),*. [Rio (2), v.] 

1. Lit. <t Naut. : The peculiar style in which 
the masta and saila of a ship are fitted : as, 
•quare-rig, fore-and-aft-rig, echooner-rig, Ac. 

2. Fig. : Dress ; an outfit for any purpose. 


* rig ax • rigge* v.i. [Rio (2), #.] To act 
wantonly ; to play the wanton. 


* rig (2), * rygge, V.t. [Norw. rigga = to bind 
np, to wrap round : c L Sw. rigga fia = to har- 
ness a horse.] 

L To furni9h or fit with rigging. 

“ With stays and cordage list he rigg’d the ship.** 
Pope : Homer ; Odyssey r. SSL 

2. To furnish with apparatus, gear, or tac- 
kling : as, To rig a purchase. 

3. To dress, to clothe. (Generally followed 
by out, and used especially when tha dress Is 
gaody or odd) ; to eqolp. 

" 8uch as in Honmouth Street, or in Bag Fair, 
Would rig you out in seriousness or Joke." 

Byron : Beppo, v. 

5 0) To rig out a boom, or spar : 

Naut. : To throat oat a pola or apar npon 
the end of a yard or bowaprit, la order to 
extend the foot of a saiL 

*• If the Q onsets could have rigged a Jury bowsprit* 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept 10, 1885. 

(2) To rig in a boom : 

Naut. : To draw it in from its position at 
the end of a yard or bowsprit 

(3) To rig the market: To raise or lower 
prices artificially for one’s owq private advan- 
tage ; specif., in Stock Exchange aiang, to 
raise or lower the prices of stocks or shares, 
as by a combination of speculators, or as when 
the directors or officers of a company hoy up 
the shares of the company out of the funds 
of the association. 

" Rigging the market for preference and*debenture 
stock in collusion with broken."— -Dotty Chronicle, 
Jane S3, ISM. 


Ri-ga, s. [Sea def.] 

Geog. : A city and port of Earopean Rnssla, 
*even miles from the mouth of the Diina. 

IUgabalsam, *. A balsam obtained from 
Styrax Benzoin. 

rlg-a dodn , ». [Fr. rigadon, a word of doubt- 
ful origin.] An old lively dance performed by 
a man and a woman, as the jig is danced In 
tome places. 

M Endearing Walt* I— to thy more melting tnne 
Bow Irish Jig and aodent rigadoon." 

Byron : The Walt*. 


* ri-ga'-tlon, s. [Lat. rigatio, from rigatus , 
pa. par. of riyo = to water.] The act of water- 
ing ; irrigation. 

“ Every field that has not torn* spring or aqueduct 
to furnish it with repeated rigations."— Swinburne ; 
Travel* through Spain, let. 1C. 

Rl'-gSL s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A star of the first magnitude at 
the left foot of Orion. Called also /3 Orionls. 
It la of a bluish colour. 


ri-gSs'-^ent, a. [Lat. rigescens, pr. par. of 
rigesco, incept, from rigeo = to be stiff.] Be- 
coming stiff or rigid. 

rlgg, rigge, s. [Ridge, *.] A ridge, a back. 

** Left Rose the auld hnrlcy-house, and the rigge be- 
longing to it."— Scott : Waeerley, p» 1M. 

• rlgge-boon, «. A backbone. (Chaucer.) 

rigged, pa. par. or a. [Rio, v.) 

•rigged, o. [Eng. rigg, s. ; -ed.) Ridged, 
humped. 

*• The rig / d camel." Hall : Satire*, IV. 1L H. 

rigg'-er, 8. [Eng. rig, v. ; -er.] 

1, One who rigs or dresses; specif, one 
whose occupation is to rig vessels. 

" Both vessels had to go into the hands o! the rigger* 
to be set right again."— Dotty Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 

2. Mach, : A band-wheel having a slightly 
curved lim. Fast and loose pulleys ara so 
cailed In English works on machinery. 

rigg'-tng OX *• [RioaXff-1 

1. The back or top of anything. 

2. The ridge of a house; a roof. (Scott: 
Antiquary , ch. xxxlii.) 

rigging-treb, #. The ridge-piece or ridge- 
plate of a roof. 

rigg'-ing (2X *. [Ria, r.) 

Naut. : The system of tackle or rope9 which 
support the masts, extend and coutract the 
sails, Ac., of a ship. Standing rigging In- 
cladcs the tackle employed to support the 
masts, Ac., the shrouds and stays. Banning 
rigging Includes the ropes used in shortening 
sail, raising or lowering tha yards, Ac., euch 
as the halyards, braces, sheets, clewlines, Ac. 

“ To know hor hy her rigging *nd her trim.* 

Dryden : Prologue to Conquest of Granada. 

• rfgg'-Ish, o. [Eng. rig, (2), e. ; -isfc.) Wan- 
ton, lewd, unchaste. 

•* Tha wanton gesticulation* of • virgin in a wild 
aesemhly of gallants warmed with wine, could be no 
other than rsggish and uninaideoly."— Bp Ball.: Con- 
tempi ; John Baptist Beheaded. 

rig'-gl©> vd. [Wrioole.] To mo vs ons way 
and the other ; to wriggle. 


rfg’-gle, s. [Riogle, v .] (See extract) 

" From tho Tyne northwards along the Scotch coast, 
•and -eels are known as ‘horn-mis,* from the protrusion 
of the under jaw, and along the Sussex coast as * rig- 
glee or wriggles,' from their action of borrowing into 
the sand.*— Field, Dae. 28, 1885. 

right (gh silent), • rlgt, * ryght, *rygt, 

a., adv., A s. [A.S. rifU (a.), rihte (adv.), 
riht (s.); cogn. with Dut regt; IceL rittr ; 
Dan. ret; Sw. rat ; O. H. Ger. reht; Goth. 
raihts; Ger. recht. A participial form from a 
base rak-, rag -, whence also Lat reefus (for 
regtus) = right, direct, answering to the pa. 
par. of rego = to rule.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In conformity with the rules which ought 
to regulate human conduct; in accordance 
with duty or the standard of truth and justice ; 
rightful, equitable, just. 


** Whatsoever Is right, that shall ye receive."—! (att. 
xx. 7. 

2. Fit, suitable, becoming, proper, correct : 
sa, the right dress, the right expression. 

3. Properly done, made, adjusted, disposed, 
or arranged ; orderly, well-regulated. 

“ Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right." 

Pope : Kuiy on Man, ilL 232. 

4. Correctly dona or performed; correct: 
as, The earn Is not right 

5. Not erroneous or wrong ; according to 
feet or truth ; correct, true. 

"If there be no prospect beyond the grave, th* in- 
ference la certainly right, let ns eat and drink, for 
to-morrow we die."— £oc*«. 

6. Holding or passing a true or correct 
Judgment ; correct in judgment or assump- 
tion ; not erring, not mistaken. 

"Von are right. Justice, and yon weigh this welL" 
Bhaketp. : t Henry IV., v. X 


7. True, real, genuine ; not spurious ; not 
only pretended or supposed ; actual, unques- 
tionable. 


" Tis the right ring." SAa*eip. : Henry Till., v. ft 

• 8. Very ; truly deserving the name ; un- 
doubted. 

“Iam a right maid for my cowardice." 

Bhaketp. : Midsummer Might'* Dream. iiL X 

9. Applied to the side to be worn or placed 
ootward : as, the right side of a piece of cloth. 

*10. Moat direct, or leading in the proper 
direction : as, the right road from one place 
to another. 

11. Not left, but on the other eide : as, the 
right hand, tha right cheek, Ac. 

12. Hence, most fsvoarable or convenient; 
fortunate : as, The balance is on the right aide. 

13. Straight ; not crooked : as, a right line. 

IL Mathematics: 

1. Formed by one line or direction rising 
perpendicularly to another. [Rioht-anole.] 

2. Rising perpendicularly; having a per- 
pendicular axis : as, a right cona, a right 
cylinder. 

B. As adverb: 


Lina right manner ; in accordance with 
the laws of God ; according to the standard of 
truth and justice ; justly, equitably : as, To do 
right, to act right. 

2. According to any rule or art; ta order, 
correctly : as, To do a s am right. 

3. According to feet or truth ; correctly, 
truly. 

“Yon ssy not right, old msn ! * 

Bhaketp : Much Ado, v. L 


4. Exactly, just, precisely, actually. 

“ I will tall yon sverythlng, right u it f«U out.*— 
Bhaketp. : Midsummer Might » Drtam, iv. X 


5. Fortunately, conveniently ; in order and 
to the purpose. 

**If *li things fall out right," 

Bhaketp. : 1 Henry FA, ii. X 

6. In a straight or direct line ; directly. 


** Let thine eyee look right on ."—Proverb* iv. IX 


7. In a great or high degree ; very, highly. 

** I gat me to my Lord right humbly ."— Ptalm xxx. X 
IPrayerdwok.) 

^ Id this sense the word i9 now little used, 
except In titles ; as, right honourable, right 
reverend, Ac. 

C# As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is right or In accordance with 
the laws of God; rectitude in conduct; 
obedience to laws, human and divine ; up- 
rightness ; freedom from guilt. 

“ One rising, eminent 

In wise deport, spake much of right and wrong." 

Milton : P. L., xi. MX 

2. That which Is right, just, or equitable ; 
Justice ; an act of justice. 

** Do me the common right to let me see them." 

Bhaketp : Measure for Measure, ii X 

3. The aids or party which has justice on 
its aide. (With tha definite article.) 

“ Week men must fall; for Heaven still guards the 
right,” Bhaketp. : Richard I I., UL 1 

• 4. Freedom from error ; conformity with 
truth and fact 


M Thon hast ipoke the right." 

Shakes p. : Henry V., U. L 


5. A Just claim, or that which ons may 
justly claim ; that which a person may law- 
fully possess or use, or which may be lawfully 
claimed of any person ; as, 

(1) Just claim, legal title, ownership ; legal 
power of exclusive possession and enjoyment 


" Thou art the next of blood, and 'tls thy right * 
Shakesp. : Ventu k Adonis . 1,184. 

(2) Just claim by sovereignty ; prerogative. 


*' God heth a sovereign right over ns, as we are his 
creatures, and by virtue of his right, he might/with- 
out injustice, have impoeed difficult tasks."— Tillotton. 

(3) Just claim by courtesy, custom, or the 
principles of civility : as, A man has a right to 
civility. 

(4) Just claim or privilege Inherent In or 
belonging to as a member or a state, society, 
or community : as, civil and religious right*. 

(5) That which justly belongs to one. 

“To thee doth the right of her appertain, seeing 
thou only art of her kindred ‘—Tobit vl U. 


(6) Pro])erty, interest. 


" A snbject in his prince may claim a right. 

Nor suffer him with strength impair'd to Sght." 
Dryden : To the Duchet* qf Ormond, 107. 

(7) Legal power or authority ; power of 
action : as. The police have a right to arrest 
malefactors. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst* what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t» 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, sdn ; mate, cub, oiire, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian* w, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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6. The side opposite to the left. 

.. Led her to the So«4w**r^ v ^ 21 

7. The most finished or outward eurface, as 

of a piece of cloth. . 

IT Law * That which the law direc • 
libertyof doing or possessing something con- 

what you aay," “ You are right, True. 

•I 1. Bill of rights : [Bill (2). M- 

2. By right, by rights: Rightfully, properly 

3. In one's own right: By aheolnte nght , 

rpee^S'rn g ^r°X n ^ 0 that la, ae 
opposed to peeresses by marriage. 

4. Petition of right: [Petition]. 

5. Right and left : To the right hand and to 

mouth of the river : as, the right (or soutnj 
bank of the Thames. 

8. Right of action : 

Law : A right to commence an action in a 
court of law. 

9. Right of way : [Wat, M. 

10. To do one right : 

(1) To do one justice ; to give one his ane. 

* f2) To pledge io drinking. 

» Now yoo Ure don, me righL^-Shaketp : t Bernr* 

IT., T. A 

11. To rights: 

* (1) In a direct or straight line. 

- Tb« .trxu witoa. th. 

rtphu into the abjrM * aud " • w » ilowea 

(2) Completely, fully. (Slang.) 

12 To set to rights: To pot in order; to 

arrange ; to adjust what la out of order. 

13. Writ of right: [Warr]. 
rlelvt -about, adv. In or to the opposite 
direction • as, To turn right about. (U®®<1 fr®T 
quently substantively in the P hr f 
to b right about, that is, to packoff, to dis- 
miss, to cause to fly.) 

Rinht about face : A word of command, in 
olScfte VSch a quarter-turn to the 
right ie taken. 

* right-affected, a. Rightly disposed, 
irht-anele, «. An angle formed by two 
lim^perpendicular to each other. [Angle, 5.] 
t At right angles: So as to form a right 
angle; perpendicularly, 
right-angled, a. 

1 Ccftm. • Having a right angle or angles. 
A ri<rht-angled triangle is a triangle having 
t rlJht aSf 6. A spherical triangle may have 
« rlgnt anfe . . . ^mrles : in the former case 

itis called a birectangular triangle, and In the 
latte rcase ?t is a tri rectangular triangle. 

2 Rot (Of the primary veins of a leaf): Ht- 
rerging from the midrib at an angle between 
80* and 90*. 

night-angled Com: [Cone, II- 1-J* 
right-ascension, s. [Ascension, B.) 
right-cone, s. A cone whose axis ia per- 
pendicular to the base. 

right-conoid, s. A conoid in which the 
rectilineal directrix Is perpendicular to the 
plane director. 

base. 


2 Fig . : Applied to one who is an e«sential 
aid, assistant, or supporter: as, He la his 

^Right-hand rope : A rope laid np and twisted 
with the suo. 

right-handed, o. 

1. Using the right-hand more readily and 
effectually than the left. 


* right-drawn, 

jause. (Shakesp. : R 


eneciuany iu«u 

2. Characterized by direction or poaitlon 
towards the right hand ; dextral (q. •)• 

riKht-handedness, a. The qualify or 
atate of being right-handed; hence, skili, 

HUUrric Man, L 107. 

right-hander, «. A blow with the nght 
hand. (Slang.) 

right-hearted, a. Having a right heart 
ot disposition. 

right-line, *. 

Geom. : A straight line. , 

rleht-xnindedw a. Having a right mind | 
r disposition ; well-disposed, 
right-mindedness, a. The quality or 
stats of being right-minded. 

v. rig ^ P r^^lyV,\u P d y fnt d hl ch h r 0 .| 
£LS&SS« BrSSi the vertex ontho 
Sum? passes throught the ceotre of the base. | 

• right-running, cl Running straight, 
right-sphere, a- In apherial prcjection s 
th” position of the ephereiowhichthepnmi- 
tlve plane coincides with the plane of the 
equator. 

sa 

circles whose planes are at right angles to 
each other. 

right-whale, [Qreenl/ino wbaib.) 
right (gh client), V.Uhi. [A.S. rihtan, from 
riht = right.] 

A, Transitive : 

1 To restore to the natural position ; to set 
upright. (Frequently used reftexlvely.) 

2. To make correct from being wrong , to 
correct ; to set right. 

3. To do justice to ; to relieve from wrong. 

- i«t b <** ». gg £r/55SS& i a 

B. Intrant. : To resume an upright or verti 
*r (1) To right a ship : 

Kaut. : To restore her to an upright position 
after careening. 

(2) To right the helm : 

Naut. : To put It amidships, that ia in a 
direct line with the keel. 

. right -on (gh client), v.f. [Rioht, «.) To 

to niter. [In the margin right™] tLe 

opprwued."— t 17 • 

“ ‘ ' right -wis, 


, Just upright, virtuous, incorrupt ; act- 
lng in accordance with the dictate, of religion 
or morality ; free from guilt or .in- 

•• i im not come to cell the r ighteoxu but .innert to 
repentance ."— Matthew lx. 18. 

2. Just. (John xvii. 25.) 

3 ’ Done in accordance with the divine law ; 
just. (Spenser: F. Q., 111. 9.) 

4. Agreeable to the right ; just ; equitable . 
juBtly deserved : as, a righteous doom. 


1 In a righteous manner ; honestly ; up* 
rightly ; in accordance with divine law. 

•• He that walketh righteoutly.’-l^iah xxxlll. 1A 

*2. Rightfully, justly. (Sti^/t.) 

3. According to desert. 

I riKht«ousneas(as rit'-yus-ncas), 

fous-nes, * rlgt-wls-nesse, * ryght- 
l eous-nesl * right- wiso-neas, right- 
wis-nesse, * ryght-wis-neaso, s. [A.S. 

rihtwisMS.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being righteous , 
purity of heart and conduct ; npnghtness, in- 
tegrity, lioiiuess. „ 

•• HI* throne *h*ll be eatehU^ed in right,™™**. - 

justice ; accordance with desert : as, the 
^r=:°r ta “utndc. It i.n.ed 

acUon tliey hadbeedat Vn ttrlghUoui or 
sinless. 

redresses wrong. 

right’-f^l (gh eilcnt), • righWhUe ' rygt- 
fill rveht-fuL a. [Eng. right , -full.) 

1 Having the right or j«.t claim ; jo.tly 
entUled; holding or being by right or jn.t 

C ' a * Tb. rljVyuJ kiog.--Jf »«■ 

“ 2 . Belonging or owned by just claim , law- 
fully claimed or held. 

3 . Just ; in accordance with right and jus- 
tice ; equitable. 

“ Vet not without h!i « mwt W£;«- 
Be be that .ing. the Hggl r> ^ 

* 4 . Just, righteous. 

*• The rightfuU Lycnrgus." Oower : C. A., vii- 

rielit’-fttl-l^ (9 h sitent), * iriebt fiill-icbe, 

i Fnff rioWw ; -Iy-3 According to right, 

law’, or justice ; lawfully, legitimately, by 
right. 



neHt-ful-n^ss (gh silent), * rigHt-fuI- 

5 . [Eng. rightful ; -ness.) 

1 The quality or state of being rightful; 
accordance ith right and justice ; ju.t,ce. 

2. . Moral rectitude ; righteousness. w 

*’Tbue it falllth to ub to fulflllo rightfulneu. — 
Wydiff* : Matthew lit 16- 

. righf-lSss. right’-lS# (gh .ilent), a. 4 adv. 
[Eng. right ; *I«^.] 

A. As adjective: 

1 . Destitute of right ; having no ngbt. 

• 2. Deprived of one’s rights. . 

•• Lendlea* end rightleu.‘-Sco« : Quentin Du near* 

As adv. : Wrongfully, without just right. 

" Wbc *° aapM.™ it. 

riBht'-ltf iS h silent), adv. lE»g- right ; -ly.l 

with the divine will. 

•» w*ch act i* rigMlieit done „ 

Not when it mu«t, hut wb»g «*. 

• Properly, fitly, suitably. 

« Descend from beY’n. UrnnU l by thxt n*me 
II rightly tbon »rt c»n 0. . p ^ vlL x 

3. According to truth, reality, or fact! 
correctly, not erroneously. 

•4. Straightly ; directly in front. 

Ltk. pinP~Uv«. wbl*rjrt<f» a* 2 * 4 npon 
Show notfioa hot KtehorS //.. U. » 
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rightness— rill 


right -n^ss (gh silent ), a [Eng. right ; -am.) 

1. The quality or state nf being right ; con 
formity to rule, standard, or fact ; correct- 
ness, rectitude, justice, righteousness. 

2. Straightness. 

“ Sound* mure »tronire*t In » right line, which never. 
theWn It not Mated hy the rightne* * nf the hue, but 
by the aaortneat of the distant*. ~ — Bacon : Sat. Mitt. 

• right-ward (gh silent), adv. [Eng. right; 
•ward.] Toward or on the right hand. 

M Rightward, and leftward rise the rocks." 

Southey. 

• right - wise, * right - wise - ly, Ac. 

[Righteous, Ac.) 

rl^-ld, a. [Lat. rigidus = a tiff, from rigeo = 
to be stiff ; Fr. rigldt ; Sp. & Ital. rigido.) 

1. 8 tiff, stiffened ; not easily bent, not 
pliant. 

'* A body, that 1« hollow, may be demonstrated to be 
more rigid and inflexible than a solid one of the same 
substance and weight."— /toy : On (Km CreatioJL 

2. Stiff and upright; bristling, erect; as, 
rigid spears, (ililion: P. L., vi. 83.) 

3. Precipitous, ateep. 

** The broken landscape, hy degrees 
Ascending, roughens into riff id hilla" 

Thomson : Spring, MQ. 

4. Strict and unbending in opinion, prac- 
tice, or discipline ; austere, stern, inflexible. 
(Opposed to tax or indulgent.) 

“ Tbs rigid royalists, who had a scruple about sitting 
in an assembty oon yoked by an usurper."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch.xtlL 

& Strict ; severely just ; shsrp ; not lax. 

** All tortures that 

A flinty hangman s rage could execute. 

Or rigid tyranny command with pleasure." 

M winger; Rtnegado, LL A 

* 6. Sharp, cruel, severe. 

m What the Slluros rigour un withstood 
f Could do In rigid fight." Philip*: Cider, L »«. 

rigid-body , a 

Mech. : A body which resists any change of 
form when acted on by any force or forces. 

rl-^id -f-ty, a [Fr. rigidite, from Lat rigkli- 
tatent, accus. of rigiditae, from rimdus = rigid 
(q.v.) ; ital. rigiditd, rigidezza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being rigid ; atlff- . 
ness; want of pliability; rigidness. 

** tnnditf of the organs Is such a state as makes them 
resist that expansion .”— Arbuthnet : On AUmente. 


2. Stiffness of appearance ; want of ease or 
grace. 

“ Which serere observation of nature by the ons 
In her coinuiouest, and by tba other In her abaolutest 
JortiM, most needs produce in both a kind of rig Utils 
and oonsequcutly more nsturstaeas thau gracefulness . J 
‘—Reliquiae Wott.niana, p. 66. 

•3. titrictneas, severity, austerity, sternness. 

IL Mech. : Resistance to change of form. 

rlg ld-ltf, adv. [Eng. rigid; -ly.) 

1. In a rigid or atiff manner; stiffly; not 
flexibly or pliautly. 

2. With strictness or severity ; strictly ; In- 
flexibly ; with strict observance of rules or 
discipline. 

‘ Quarantine had been rigidly and roxatlouily ax- 
arciscd .’— Dally Chronicle, bept. XS. 1M6. 

tig' id -n^SS, a [Eng. rigid ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being rigid ; stiff- 
ness, rigidity. 

2. Strictness oransterity of temper; severity. 

** W a read of some that an righteous overmuch, and 
«uch men s rigidneu prevails with them to Judge and 
«mdaum all but th empire*.'— tfunyaw; Pilgrim t 
Progr**$, pt. L 

1 rf-gid'-U-lo&s, a. [Mod. Lat. rigidulus, 
dinnn. from Lat. rigidus = rigid.) 

Bot. : Slightly rigid. 

Tlg'-lSt, a [Fr. reglet, from Lat. regular & 
rule.) A flat thin piece of wood, nsed for 

£ icture frames ; also naed in printing to regu- 
ite the margin, Ac. [Reglet.] 

“ Tho pieces that are Intended te maks the frames 
for jjictureA before they are monlded, are called rip- 
let*. —Mason. 

Tfg'm a-role f a A a. [A corrupt, of ragman- 
role (q.v.). J 

A, As subst. : A long unintelligible atory ; a 
succession of confused or disjointed state- 
ments; loose di^ointed talk or writing ; in- 
coherent harangue ; nonsenae. 

M gi* »l*«wb was a One sample. on the whole. 

Of rhetor! a which the learn’d call rigmarole,” 
Byron : Don Juan, L 174. 

B. Am adf. ; Consisting of, or characterized 
by rigmarole *, unintelligible, nonsenalcaL 


• rig'-ma-rol-Ish, a. [Eng. rigmarole); -ish.} 
Incoherent, unintelligible, disconnected, non- 
sensical, rigmarole. 

“ Which in his rani hi log and riamarolish way 

endeavoured to answer.*— Daily Telegraph, March 16, 

ri'-gdl (I), a [ItaL rigolo .) A circle. 

_ . ^ ,, . “ This la a sleep, 

That from this eolden rigol hath divorced 
So many English kings’^ 

Shake*?. : 9 Henry IV., iv. A 

ri'-gSl (2), a [Regal, a) A kind of musical 
instrument ; s regal. 

rig' -or, rig'-our, i. [O. Fr. rigour (Ft 
rigueur), from Lat. rtgorem, accus. of rigor s 
harshness, from rigeo — to be stiff; Sp. & Port 
rigor; Ital. rigors) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The state of being rigid or stiff ; rigidity, 
atiffness, rigidness. 

“ If the gangrene be from cold, the part Is first 
beimmm d, thou accompanied with a pricking pain, 
also a redness, which hy degrees turueth black, and 
honour and rigour selzeth upon tho mtiont.'— H'fse* 
man : Ihtrgery, bk. vL, ch. U. 

2. Stiffness or tnflexihillty of opinion or 
temper ; sternness, stubbornness. 

3. Ansterity or severity of life ; voluntary 
submission to pain, abstinence, or mortifica- 
tion of the body. 

"This prince lived In this convont, with all the 
rigor and austerity of a capuchin." — Addlton : On Italy. 

4. Strictness, severity ; exactness, without 
any abatement, relaxation, or mitigation. 
(Opposed to laxncu.) 

” Let him have all tha rigour of the law." 

Shakeep. : S Henry VI., t A 

5. Severity, harshness, sternness, cruelty, 
hard-h e&rted ness. 

“ What vice baa It subdaed ? whom heart reclaim'd 
By rigour f Covtper : Task, IL *20. 

*6. Violence, fnry. 

“Therewith upon his crest 
With rigor so oatragaoua he smith" 

Upeneer : r. LILIA 

7. Seventy, asperity. 

H. Path. A Med. t 

I. A violent chill or ague-shake. 

2. Rigidity, stiffness ; as rigor-moriii (q.v.). 

rlgor-mortls, a 

Physiol. : The cadaveric rigidity or stiffness 
of the body which arises within seven bonrs 
After death. It begins with the muscles of 
tha lower iaw and neck, then those of the 
trunk, next those of the arms, and, finally, 
those of the legs. It ultimately passes off in 
the same order as it came. It is somewhat 
variable in Its period, sometimes showing Itself 
withtn half an hour after death, aud sometimes 
beiug delayed twenty or thirty houra Its 
average period of duration is from twenty-four 
to thirty-six hours. This is the most important 
of the various evidences of death, others which 
are^ccaaionally relied upon, being apt to prove 

rfg'-or-Ijm, f rig'-our-Iam, *. [Eng. rigor , 

rigour; -ism.] 

L Ordinary language : 

h Rigidity in principle or practice; 
ftQst^rity • 

“ Your mor»U hav* * flavour of rigorUm.*— Gentle- 
man instructed, p. 8®. 

2, Severity, as of style, writing, ftc. 

IL Church Hut. A Theology ; The system 
which prescribes thi( in &1I c&ses the sefer 
way-that of obedience to the law— Is to be 
followed. As Jansenist confessors adopted 
this view, the word rigorism ia sometimes 
used as synonymous with Jansenism (q.v.). 
Mitigated rigorism is known as Tutioriara 

“ Tbe line bfl rfmwi la not, what he probably ihourh t 
It, an intermediate one between rigorism and laxifr." 

— Xncyc, Brit. (cd. Hh), xlv. CSA 

rfr-or-lst, t rlg'-onr-iat, a. k $. 

rigor, rigour; -ist.] 


[Eng. 

J* : O^.I^rtaintng to,- or guided by 
ths principles of Rigorism. J 

“The opiniooM of Higorist theologUna find almmt 
replace in hi* writing*.- -Encyc. Brit. (ed. ®th). xlv. 

B, At substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : A person of eevere or austere 
principles or practice ; one who adheree to 
aeventy or purity, as of atyle, &c. 

IL Church Hitt. A Theology: 

1. A theologian or confessor who adopts, 
and Is guided hy the principle* of Rigorism 
(q.v.). 


“ Ono Rigorist lay* down that It i* a mortal tin te 
da %a."—Ency c. Brit. (ed. ®th), xiv. 64®. 

* 2. A Janseniet confessor. 

. ‘‘H 1 * wot *1^ together without rea«ra when they 
Jtbe Jansen laia] were branded by their adveraarioe 
with the titlo uf KigorUts.’—Motheim \e± ReldJ.p. ni 

rfg'-or-ous, * rv gor-ous, a. [Fr. rigor- 
eux, from Low Lat. rigorosus, from rigor = 
rigor (q.v.); Sp. rigoroto , riguroso ; Port. A 
Ital. rigoroto.] 

L Characterized by or manifesting rigor: 
aevere, stern, inflexible; allowing no abate- 
ment or mitigation. 

“ And find* him rigorous and eevere." 

Cowper : Divine Love. 

2. Marked by rigor or severity ; severe, 
strict, stringent : as, a rigorous administration 
of the iaw. 

• 3. Severe, harah. 

“ Who ah all at temple mo with rygorout wordeA"— 
Berner* : Froissart ; Crtmych, vol f.. ch. exxx. 

4. Severe, intense ; very cold : as, a rigorous 
winter. 

5. Exact, precise, strict ; scrupulously ac- 
curate : as, a rigorous definition. 

rig or-criis l^, adv . [Eng. rigorous; -ly.) 

1. In a rigorous manner ; severely ; strictly ; 
without abatement, relaxation, or mitigation: 
sternly, rigidly, inflexibly. 

2. Strictly, accurately; with scrnpulou* 
exactness. 

rig'- dr ous nSss, $. [Eng. rigorous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beiug rigorous ; ssverity, 
strictness, rigor, exactness. 

dag, a The parliament of Denmark, 
consisting of an upper house, the Landsthing, 
and a lower, ths Folkethiug. 
rlgs-da’-ler, a [Dsn. rige — a kingdom, and 



daler = a dnllar.) A coin formerly current in 
Denmark, value 2s. 2 s T # d. sterling. 

Big; Ve'-da, a [Sansc. rich = praise, and 
veda= knowledge, cogu. with Lat. video = to 
see ; Gr. olia (oida) — I have seen, I know ; 
Mid. Eng. / wit; Mod. Eng. wisdom] 

Sansc. Literature: The oldest and moat 
original of tha four Vedas, and probably the 
oldest literary composition in tha world. In 
all likelihood it was in course of composi- 
tion about 1,400 years b.c., but was not com- 
mitted to writing at that time. It contains 
no allusion to writing or writing materials, 
and Max Muller believes that for a long 
period It was transmitted orally from genera- 
tion to generation. It consists of 1,017 short 
Ivrical poems, with 10,580 verses. Tha re- 
ligion was nature worship, Indra, the Cloud- 
compeller, being the chief object of adoration, 
and, after him, Agni (cf. Lat. ignis) the God 
of fire. The Hindoo Triad had not yet arisen. 
[Veda.] The Rig Veda does not recognize the 
Institution of caste. Beef was eaten. Women 
held a high position, and some of the hymne 
were composed by them. The rite of auttea 
was unknown ; the conquest of Indra had 
only begun, and the Ganges, incidentally men- 
tioned, had not become a sacred atream. 

rig'-wld-dle, rlg-wood-Ie, a. [Eng. rig 
= ridge, 8nd withy.] The rope or chain that 
goes over a horae's back to support the shafts 
of a vehicle. Used by Burns selectively a* 
resembling a rigwiddie, and hence, spare, 
withered, sapless. 

** Bat wither'd beldams sold sad droll, 
Higwoodie hags wsd apssti s fosL" 

. Bum* : Tam ff Shanter. 

Til©, v.t, [Roil.] 

1. To render turbid, as liquid ; to soil. 
(Prov.) 

2. To make cross or angry; to vex, to 
Irritate, 

“ The moor »be riled roe.* 

Tennyson : Serthem Cobbler. 

rt-Uo-vo, rS-H-e'-vo, a [Relief.] 

rilL a. [Welsh rhill = a row, a trench, a drill, 
contract, from rhigol t=a trench, a groove, 


*“• fatier: w ®* cam 9l. her. there; pine, pit. «re, «ir. marine; go. pit, 

er. wore, welt; work, wh*. e4n; mute, oiib, eiire, unite, our, rule, full; try. Sfrlan. «. ® = e; 4y = a; qu = kw“ 


dimfn. from rhig = a notch, e 
Ger. rille = a brook, a. rill.] A email brook , 
a streamlet, a rivulet. 

“ A* aunahlne. broken tn the cW» .... f- 
Though turn'd 

• rill, v.L [Rill, ».] To run In rills or stnall 

streams. M With aoft murmor* gently ruling m 
Adowa the momitaluawbw® 

•rill -St, 5. [Eng. rill; dirain. auff. -et.) A 
little rill or streamlet 

Ihore) ; cogn. with Welsh rhim, rhlmp, rhimyn 
= a rim, an edge, rhimio = to edge, rhimynu 
=2 to form a rim.] 

L Ordinary Language . 

1. The extreme edge, border, or m^n of 
any thing : aa, the rim of a kettle, the nm of a 
hat the rim of e glass, &c. 

* 2. The lower part of the abdomen or ^ el ‘f j 
the peritoneum or Inner membrane of the 

" I *«*» tb * «• 

U. Technically; 

1. Nautical: 

(1) The extreme edge of the top. 

(2) The circular, notched plate of a capstan 
or windlass into which the pawls drop, 

2. Vehicles: 

(1) The circular wooden portion forming the 
periphery of a wheel, 

(2) The peripheral portion of a car- wheel 
attached by spokes or web to the boss or nave. 

rim-lock, a A lock having an exterior 
metallic case which projects f , a f ^f k of 

the door, differing thus from a mortise-lock. 

rim, v.t. [Rim, a] 

1. To form or furnish with & rim ; to put a 
hoop or rim on at the edge. 

2. To he or to form a rim ronod ; to border, 

* e 22 U» 

rT-ma, i. [Lat.] 

L A not . : A cleft : as, the rima of the glottis. 
2. Bot. : The cleft-like oatiolum of certain 
fhngals. 


ri-mau-da-han, 5. [Native name.l 

ZooL : Felis macrocelis ; about three feet 
long, or four with the tail, and combining the 
markings both of the tiger and the leopard. 

It is found in Sumatra. 

rim -base, a [Eng. rim, and how.] 

1. Ordiu ; A short cylinder at the junction 

of a trunnion with the gun. It la an enlarge- j 
ment or shoulder to the trunnion which forms 
the journal to the piece In elevating or depress- 
ing. . 

2. Small-arms; The shoulder on th® stock 
of a musket against which the breech of the 
. barrel rests. 

rim'-blO-rXm-Me, O. [A redupL of ramble 
(q.v.).] Vague ; liarum-acarum. ^ 

«i The part of the task rw o*Jy rimble~ 

Pagan Prince 1 MM k 

t rlm-bSm'-bo, *. [ttal.] 

Geol. : A peculiar resonance of the ground 
when strnck during aome volcanic or earth- 
quake convulsions. 

rim. Prob. connected with Gr. *pvj*<k (bru- 
mes), xpvoc (kruos) = frost, KpverraAAog ^ 
stallos) = crystal (q.v.).] Hoar-frost , frozen 
or congealed dew. 

- ta a hoar-frost, that which wo call a * 

moltltiale of qnadraaguUr prisiaeo exactly 
hut piled without any order, one over another. —Orsw . 
Cosmo. Sacra, bk. L, eh. lit, | 

•rime (2), • rim, a [Lat. rima.] A chink, a 
fissure, a rift. [Uima.] 

“ Though bird* hare no epiglottis, yet can they so 
oo d tract the rim or chh.ek o) their Urinx « topre- 
Tent the adinlssioo of wet or dry lugeited. —Brawn*. 


rill— ring 

rime (4), rhyme, * ryme, *• [A.S. r*m = 

number, computation ; cogn. with GuL rtbn. 
lcel. rima; Dan. rtim ; few. rim ; O. H.J Ger. 
rim, /trim = number ; Ger. rcim , Ft. rime , 
Sp/<b Port, rima ; ltal. rima; Irish riffifc , 
Welsh rhif; Gr. ipi^os (arif/imoa) = number , 
Gael, alreamh. The spelling rhyinc is not 
earlier than 1550. (Sfccaf.)] 

1. A correspondence of sound In the final 
syllable or syllables of two or more wrmia ; 
esoeeially the correspondence in sound of the 
“Xbla or woSri of one line of poetry 
with the final eyllable or word of another. 
Three things are essential to a perfect rime : 

(1) Identity in the vowel sound, and, if the 
words end In a consonant Intlraconsonants 
also as in try and cry. sight and light. Identity 
of letters Is not enough, the Identity must be 
one of sound ; thus, dose and lose, heath and 
death are not rimes. 

(2) Difference io the consonants preceding 
the vowel, ss way and lay , find and mind. 

(3) Similarity of accent, as sing And fling ; 
singing and fling would not be good nmea. 

^ Words like oar trad o'er, eye and /, are 

assonances [Assonance]. Rimes In i which the 
final syllables alone correspond are called Jingle 
or masculine (male) rimes, as tand, Jtond, 
those iu which the two final wlbbtaj coire- 
epond, the first being accented, an called 
double or feminine (female] rimes, as crying, 
trying . Triple rimea extend over three sylla- 
bles, as scrutiny, mutiny ; dutiful, beautiful . 

2. An expression of thought in ve . r8 ®j 
poetry, verse, metre ; a composition, especially 
» short one, in verse. 

■ Thing. nn.tt.mpUA J.t ly>r glrTh 1. 

3 A verse or line riming with a n other. 

• u, perhaps, the.® rhyme j of ml« *bould sonnA not 
w*U In AphorUnu ; Rhymes. 

t A word which rimes or corresponds in 
sound with another. 

<c Neither rime (or rhyme ) nor reason: Ap- 
plied to anything absurd, foolish, or reckless. 

"WhiQ, ia tbo why, and the, wherefore. U ”**|*f|[ 
rhyme nor reason t "Shakes?. : Comedy of Errors, a A 

rime (1). rhyme, • rbime, *ryme, v.t k t. 

[A.a riman.] 

A. Intransitive : , 

1. To accord or correspond In the final 
syllables. 

** H® wm too warm oo picking work to dwoU. 

But Wotted bl« notion* as th«y .. „ 

AndT -hey rWmX and rattlod^^ wel^ 

2. To make rimea or verses. 

« Xh*r* march’d the hard and blockhead tide hybrid*, 
Wb. rh^-d for hire, »nd l«t 

B. Transitive : 

1. To put Into rime : as, To rime a story. 

• 2. To put or bring into a certain state by 
making rimes. 

.. rr-L of Infinite tongue, that oan rhtme 

theSe^elmMe.; fevoor* > they ^doalwy* nneon 
themteives out agaln. M -Shf^<p. « Senry r., ▼. A 

• rime-royal, • rhyme-royal, a A 
name fonnerly given to the . et t,K^h +h« fSJt 
lines of ten-syllabled verse, In which the first 
and third lioee rime, the second, fourth, and 
fifth, and the sixth and seventh. 
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* ri-m5s'-I-t& S. [Eng . rimos(e) ; -ity.] Thi 
quality or state of being rimose. 


ri'-mous, a. [Rimose.] 


rime (2), v.l. [Rtme 0). *1 To frecze 01 con 
geal ioto rime or hoar-frost. 

rim'-er (l), rhym'-er, a lEng v^.9i T * ; 
-er.] One who makes runes; a rhymester. 

rim’-er (2), a. [Eng. riirte) (3), 8. ; -cr.] 

' 1. A reamer (q.v.). 

2. Fort . A palisade. 

* rfm'-l&SS, a. [Eng. rim; dess.) Having no 
rim ; without a rim. 

•< The other wore a rimless hat." 

Wordsworth : The Beggars. 

rimmed, peu par. or a. [Rim, v .] 
rim'-mer a [Eng. rim, v. ; *cr.] A device 
for cuttiog and ornamenting the edges of 
pies, Ac. 

rrtnaft ri'-mofis. a. [Eat. rimosus, from 
= a c^c“ Pull of cwclM ircWib 1 
aboonding in fissures, defte, or cracks. 

« Our rimose and rlmpled carca**e*."-teyc«fer. 
OOa Podrida. No. IS. 


rim'-ple, t. [A.S. hrimpan = to wrinkle.) 
[Rumple.) A wrinkle Dr fold. 

rim'-ple, v. f. & t. [Dut. rimpelen.] [Rimfle,s.] 

A. Trans. : To rimple, to rumple, to pucker 
" The *kln wm* teiue. also rlmpled mod blistered."— 

Wiseman. 

B. Intrant. : To become wrinkled, rumpled, 
or puckered ; to ripple (q.v.). 

rim'-fitSck, s. [Eng. rim, snd stock.] A clog- 
aluianac (q.v.). 

ri'-mn-la, a [D I ml el from Lat. rima - * 

fi8 po/«oaf. .* A genus of Fissurellld©. Shell 
thin, and cancellated with a perforation near 
the anterior margio. Known Britialr species 
seven ; three from the Liaa, and four from the 
Lower Oolite. 

rim'-?, o. [Eng. rime 0), ■*? -f-1 
iug or covered with rime or hoar-frost , frosty. 

The air la now cold, hot, dry. « “ ol ^j l"* th# * 
thin, thick, foggy, rimy, or poUouou*. —Hantey. 

rin, v.i . [Km*.] (Scotch) 

rin-about, a. One who runs about th# 
country ; a vagabond. 

rind. * rinde, * rine, rynd®^, *; . 

back of a tree, a crust (of bread), 
cogn. with 0. Dut. rinde = the bark of A tree , 

O. H. Ger. rinta ; Ger. rinde.] 

2. Bot. : A structure Intermediate between 
epidermis and bark. 

rind, v.L [Rind, a] To 8trip the rind °r 
Parle from ; to bark, to peel, to decorticate. 

rfnd'-er-pest, a [Ger. = cattle plague : 
ot rind, = a heifsr, a young enw, 
and pest = a pestilence, a plague.] 

Animal : A maligna o‘ ind coDteeious 

cattle fever lndigenoua to the Aamtio Steppes 
and elsewhere In Asia. Uuknowra in the 
United States. [Cattle-plaove, A) 

a IMid. Eng. rin - run ; dlmin. 
Cf. runnei.) i small stream, water- 
course, or gutter. 

• rln-et, a [Rind.) 

rin-for-zin -do (z as ts), adv. [Itahl 

Music : The same as Chescendo (q.v.> 

*X-htT nv t fA.S. bring, hrinc; cogn. with 

» W© Hitff** ^Prov* 'fieri 
O. H. Ger. hrinc; Ger. ring, rrov. uen 

brink, bring; Gr. *1 P kos (lerikos, kir 

bos); Eng. circa* (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: ... „ 

m A circle, or s circular line, or anything 
In the form of a circular line or hoop : as, 

(a) A circle or hoop of gold, or Dt ^® r 
terial worn on the finger, or In the ears, or 
other parts of the body as an ornament. 

M A Hng Q ^gf^l^f f T*gn«r , s Drapo. 

A hoop of metal used as a meaDB of 
attaclime.it, of the nature of » ’'“ k ' “J” “ e 

as the key-ring, spUt-ring. Other applications 
are obvious : aa, s napkiu-mng, &c. 

(2) An inclosed area or space, generally or a 

° ! (a) An S^in which sports or games are held. 

(b) The Inclosed apace within which pugi- 

11 ^The in closed space in which horses, Ac. 
arc exhibited or exercised In a cattle show or 
market, or at an auction. 

« A nomerou* eom^ y gathered round th. rings. 

, - . .dr... it* 20 . 1835 . 
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ring 


(d) The space set apart for betting on * 
race-course. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A circle. 

“ Bnt Ufa within a narrow ring 
Of giddy joj* comprised." 

Coteper : BUI of Mortality, a.D. 1791. 

(2) A group of persona in a circle ; a circle. 

“ Hake a ring about the eorpee of Cmaar.” 

Shaketp. : Julia* C<M*ar, 11L 1. 

(3) A circolar course. 

rinf * 10011(1 hn oppon * nt " 

(4) A corabinatiou of persons for personal 
ends, as for controlling the market In stocks, 
or any particular commodity, or for political 
purposes. 

’*■' *° a " * oo °* pi ~ 7 -' 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : Anything more or less like a ring, 
t Above the crest of the pubis there is a 

saperflcial or abdominal ring, an oblique open- 
ing, and an internal or deep abdominal ring, 
and near them a crural ring. 

2. Arch. : The list, cincture, or annulet 
round a column. 

3. Sot. : On 8 of the annual circular layers 
In timber. 

4. Comm. : A measure of staves or wood pro- 
pared for casks, containing four shocks or 240 
pieces. 

5. Geom. : The area or space between two 
concentrio circles. 

6. Haul.: The appendage by which the 
cable is attached to the anchor by means of 
the shackle on the end of the chain-cabls 
called the anchor-shack Is. 

7. Sum: An instrument formerly used for 
taking the sun's altitude, &c., consisting of a 
ring, usually of brass, suspended by a swivel, 
with a hole on one side, through which a solar 
ray entering indicated the altitude upon the 
Inner graduated concave surface. 

8. Ordn. : A circle of metal of which there 
are five kinda, viz., the base-ring, reinforce- 
ring, trunnion-ring, cornice-ring, and muzzle- 
ring, but these terms do not apply to most 
modern ordnance. 

H (1) Fairy rings: (Fairy-bings). 

(2) Newton's rings: (Newton]. 

(3) Nobilis rings : [Nobili]. 

(4) Saturn’s rings: [Saturn]. 

(5) The Prize Ring : Prize-fighting or prize- 
fighters collectively. 

(6) The ring : 

(a) Bettiug men or bookmakers collectively. 

h*en hard hit by the ioocsm of Plil. 
•xntrrie. —Dail y CKronleU, Oct li. UJi. 


(6) Ths Prize Ring (q.v.). 

*ring-armor, ». Armor 
mail (q.v.). 


of ring. 


ring-barker, *. One who cuts tha bark 
of a tree in a ring, so as to destroy the life of 
the tree. 

,k ® 1 ®£ on .nxkedoa** doe to the ruth m 

Of the ringJxtrktr. —Doily TsUgrapK. Sept 10, IMS. 

ring-barking, ». The act or practice of 
destroying the Ufa of trees by cutting ths 
bark in a ring. 6 

“ Tba qneationabla practice of thinning the tree* by 

“ 5 

ring-bird, *. The reed-bunting (q.v.). 

ring-bit, #. 

Manage: A bit having a ring cheek, whether 
loose or otherwise. 

ring-blackbird, a The ring-ousel (q.v.). 
ring-bolt, s. 

Pf 8 . 9 *?® through an eye In ths 
end of a bolt which is secured to the deck or 
side of a vessel or on a wharf. It is used for 
attachment of a rope or tackle. On each side 
il u v Q .l ed for booking the train- 
tackles by which ths gun is manoeuvred. 

ring-bone, s. 

Farr. : (See extract). 

f 7F' bo lL 4 *,* * hArd exllooa aabatanoe rrowlne in 
t ^ ho H? w drcle of tha little pa* tern of a horw fn*t 
Above the coronat: It aometlme* goes quite round Ilka 
" ltu ~ I,ed th * 

*' A go-between, so 
^ miisTou. 118 Can ’ ylng & rin « ** * token of 


ring-chuck, s. A hollow chuck whose 
grasping eod is capable of being contracted by 
8 ring, so as to hold firmly the object to be 
turned. The screw end fits the mandrel of 
the lathe-head. 

ring-coupling, s. [Thimble-coupling.] 
ring-course, s. 

Arch. : Ths outer course of stone or brick 
in an arch. 


A pocket sun-dia! in the 


nlihmwt, ho wax, during aomo year*. 

!^ o, u, p .'S P 7 a--i±asr*-B 


ring-dial, s. 

form of a ring. 

ring-dog, ». An Implement for hauling 
timber, consisting of two dogs connected by a 
ring through the eyes. [Doa, a] 

ring-dotterel, s. 

Omith. : AZgialitis (in older classifications, 
Charadrius) hiaticula. It is much smaller 
than ths Dotterel (q.v.), and is distinguished 
by its black collar, and its brilliant, gold- 
coloured eyes. This bird was formerly cele- 
brated in folk-medicine. To be cured of the 
jaundice it was held to be only necessary to 
look fixedly at the bird's eyes, with a firm 
faith in ths success of the experiment. 

ring-dove, $. [Woodpiqeon.] 

ring-dropper, i. One who practises 

ring-dropping. 

After hla punishment, ho waa, durin 

loat In tbo crowd c* •'"* — ’ 

•harper* who hifeatod 
Eng., ch. xriil. 

ring-dropping, a A trick practised 
upon the unwary by sharpers, who pretend 
to find a ring, or other article of jewellery, 
made of imitation gold, which they sell to the 
victim as gold. 

ring-fenoe, a. 

1, Lit. : A fence, inclosing in a more or less 
circular line, an estate or considerable extent 
of country. 

2. Fig. : An Inclosing line or limit. 

i Q f^ g ~? nger » i third fin « er of the 
left hand, on which the ring is placed in 
marriage. y 

ring-footed gnat, a 

intern. : Culex annvlatus, a British species. 
It frequents houses, and its bite causes 
filter irritation than that of the House- 
gnat, C. ciliaris. 

ring-formations, ». pi. 

Astron . ; Certain walled or ramparted plains 
ou the surface of the moon, supposed to be 
non-volcanic, sa no central cons is discernible. 


ring-formed, a. 

circular. 


Formed like a ring; 


ring-gange, ». 

A ring two 8nd & half 
luchea wide ip the aperture, nsed for deter- 
mining ths size of broken atons under the 
Macadam system of road-makiog. 

2. Jewell. : A conical piece of wood or a 
tapering metallic slip, having marked upon it 
* B ^i e8 size* of rings, according to an estab- 
lished gauge, or actual parts of au inch in 
diameter. 

a Ordn.: A circular steel gauge used In in- 
specting shot and shell. They are mads of 
two sizes for each calibre, the lareer being a 
trifle more and the smaller a trifle lees in 
diameter than the true calibre of ths projec- 
tile. AU shot received must pass through 
the larger gauge, but are rejected if they pass 
through the smaller. 3 

ji^-head, s. An instrument used for 
stretching wool- 
len doth. 

*ring -hedge, 

*. A ring-fence 
(q.v.). 

ring -lock, 

a A puzzle-iock ; 
a letter-lock 
(q.v.). 

ring -mall, 

a. 

Old Arm.: De- 
fensive armour 
composed of 
small rings of 
steel sewn edge- 
ways upon a strong garment of leather or 
quilted cloth. It differs from chain mail, in 



BI NO-MAIL. 


that the rings of the latter are interlaced with 
esch other, snd strongiy fastened with rivet* 
It was worn iu the thirteenth and part of ths 
fourteenth centuries. 

* ring-man, s. 

1. One connected with ths betting- or prize 
ring ; a bettiDg or sporting man. 

2. The third finger of the left baud : ths 
ring-finger. 

ring-master, a. One who has charge of 
the performances in a circus-ring. 

ml* H the Hn^.mortef'i .tron* and 

mercileaa band. — Graphic. June «, 1885, p. 539. 

ring micrometer, s. 

Optics: A metallic ring fixed in the field of 
& telescope, and used to determine differences 
of declination between stars from the differ- 
ences uf time occupied by them in traversing 
different chords, either of the inner or outer 
periphery of the ring ; a circular micrometer, 
ring-money, s. 

N umismatics : Money formed like a ring. It 
was in use in Egypt and some other ancient 
nations before thecoins of ordinary form began. 
Caesar (de Bel GaL, v. 12) is made to speak of 
annulis ferreis,” “ pro nummo," among the 
ancient Britons at the time of his invasion, 
but there are two other readings of the passage. 
Ring-money existed in Sweden and Norway a a 
late as the twelfth century, and is still current 
io parts of Africa. 

ring necked pheasant, s. 

Omith. : Phasianus torquatus , from China. 
Its plumage is extremely brilliant, with a dis- 
tinct white collar. It breeds freely in cap- 
tivity. 

Xing-net, e. A net used by entomologist* 
for catching butterflies. It consists of a ring 
of cane or metal, about fifteen inches in dia- 
meter, fixed on the end of a walking stick, and 
bearing a net of leno, or book muslin, the 
length of the arm. Ths net must not end in 
a point, or the butterflies would get jammed 
into it and ipjurethe feathery scales of their 
wings. 

ring-ousel, ring-ouzel, *. [Ousbx, 
ring-rope, *. 

Naut. : A rope secured to a ring-bolt in tha 
deck to secure the cable or a purchase, or to 
check the cable in 
veering. 

rtng-sail, «. 

Naut. ; A email, 
light sail set on a 
mast 00 the taf- 
. rail. 

ring -saw, s. 

A saw having an 
annular web. 

ring-shaped, 

a. Having the 
shape of a ring; ring-sail. 

annular. 

ring-stand, a. A smaH stand having 
projecting pins on which to place finger- 
rings. r * 

ring-stopper, ». 

Naut. ; A long piece of rope eecured to an 
after ring-bolt, and the loop embracing the 
cable through the next, while others in succes- 
sion nip the cable home to each ring-bolt In 
succession. It is a precaution in veering cable 
in bad weather. 

* Hag-streaked, * ring-straked, a. 

Having circular streaks or lines on the body. 

th« Ibe^oxU that wn ring-ttmaksd 
and apotted, and all tha ehe-foala that were apecldad." 
xxx* S&. 

ring tail, s. 

I. Naut. : An additional sail set abaft the 
spanker or driver, to extend its erea in light 
winas. 

% Ornithology: 

(I) A ring-tailed eagle (q.v.). 



H. no. 

(2) Ths female of the hen-harrier {Circus 
cyaneus \ So called from a rust-coloured ring 
formed by the tips of the tail-feathers. 




ring— rink 
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Ring-tail boom : 

Kaut. : A apar to rig out on the spanker* 
boom to set the ring-tail. 

rine-tailed, a. Having the tail marked 
with a series of rings or ring-like markings. 
Ring-tailed, cat : 

Zool: The name given by the “ in !” n 
Bassaris astuta , one of the Frocyontd®, occii ir- 
in California, Texas, and the higher 



KmO-TAILED CAT. 


region, of Mexico. It ia abont a yard long, 

of 'which the tail occupiea one third. The 

for is brown, and the tail beautifully ringed. 

It ia easily tamed, and makes en excellent 
mouser, whence ita misleading popular name. 
Called alao Cacomixle. 

Ring-tailed eagle: 

Ornith. : An immature golden eagle (of from 
one to two years), 

Ring-tailed lemur: 

Zool. : Lemur cotta, [Macaco.] 
ring-thrush, i. [Rinq-ou6el.] 

• ring-time, *- Time for marrying. 

" i» «>» 

ring-tumbler, t. 

Locksmith. : An annular-shaped tumbler in 
a lock. 

rlne-vorteat, a A number of smaller 
circles placed aide by aide to form a larger one. 

ring-wall* i. 

MetalL : The inner lining of a furnace. 

» They dm i> sort of hAlf-moffle, 
of T*cK Educator, pt. X-, P- **• 

riig(2), 9. [Rino, (2), v.) 

L Literally: 

1. The sound of a bell or other sonorous 
body, particularly the sound of metals. 

“ In Tain, with cymbal*’ ring. 

2. A chime or set of bells harmonically 

tuned. . 

•' He meant to him* u fT*** tuneble a ring of 
bell* u any in th» world, —ruiier. 

H Figuratively: 

1 Any loud sound ; the sound of numerous 
voices ; a sound continued, repeated, or re- 
verberated. 

2. Particular character when uttered : hence, 

characteristic aound. 

•• A kind of youthful rigour, amanly rtnp abont hi. 
atteraocM ."— Daily Chronicle, Oct L IMS. 

rifig (1)| v.t. & i. [Rino OX *.] 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. To encircle ; to surround with, or as 
with a ring. ( Shakesp . ; 1 Henry VI ., iv. 4.) 

2, To fit with a ring, as the finger, or the 
snout of awine. 

•• Ain, th« &««. „■ 4. 

1 3. To wed by a marriage ring. w 

•*1 wu born of a true man and a ring'd wife. 
Tennyton ; Queen Mart, L 1. 

XI. Technically : 

1. Hort. : To cut out a ring of bark from, 
to as to obstruct the sap. 

2 Manige : To exercise, aa a horse, by caua- 
ing’to run round in a ring while being held by 
» long rein ; to lunge. 

“ A fine hone they were ringing.*— Viu Edgeworth . 
Helen, ch. ri. , . 

• B. Intrans. : To form a circle ; to circle, 
to cluster. (Sperwer : F. Q., vi. Introd.) 

To ring a quoit : To pitch it so that it 
•hall encircle the pin. 


rftir (T\ * ryng, (pa. t. rang , * rong , pa. par. 
rV rSig) v t.&iT [A.S. hringan = to clash, to 
ring ; cogn. with Dut. ringen; I cel. hrtngjai 
Dan. rings; 8w. ringa = to ring ; Icel. hrang 
= a din ; Lat. clangor.] 

A. Transitive ; 

i To cause to aound, as a aonoroua metallic 
body, by striking, or ciuaing to be etruck by 
some hody. . 

2. To produce by ringing, as a aound or peal. 

3* To attend on, celebrate, proclaim, or 
ualier in by ringing. 

« No m oumful bell .hull ring her funeral. 

"O Shakeep. : TUu* Androntcut, T. A 

• 4 To cause to ami nd loudly. 

“ m ZL)r^^ronicru, 1L 2. 

5. To utter sonorously; to re^at loudly, 
often, or earnestly; to proclaim, to celebrate, 
aa, To ring one'a praises. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 To aound, as a bell °r other aonoroua 
body, particularly a metalbc body when 

<< on the beech’* pride, end the oekk brown aide, 
Lord Richard'* of the Lake. ir. IS. 


rihg'-er, s. [Eng. ring (2), v. ; -er.] 

Ord. Lang.: One who ringa, especially 
one who rings chimea ou bella. 

M A bell without m ringer .* 

Beaumont : A Bonnet. 

2. Mining : A crow-bar. 

3 . Sporting slang : 

1 A fraudulent contestant in a race < or game, 
usually one entered under an assumed name. 

2. A quoit pitched ao as to encircle the peg. 

rlng'-ihg, pr. par., a & s. [Rino (2), v.] 

A. As. pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj. : Having or giving out the aound 
of a beil ; resonant, sonorous, resounding : as, 
a ringing voice, a ringing cheer. 

C. A a substantive : 

The act of causing to sound, as a aonoroua 
metallic body ; the actor art of making music 
with bells. 

The ringing of » medal 
I ''—Adjiiann : On i 


2 To practise the art of making music with 
belia tuned harmonically. 

^ssr, * 

ringing. Bolder. . , 

3. To have a sensation of aound con ^ u ^ » 
to continne sounding ; to tingle : as, My eai 
ring with the noise. 
i. To aound, to reaonnd. 

5 To be filled, as with report, fame, or 
talk : as, The world rings with hia praises. 

6. To be famous or celebrated ; to reaound. 

- FlrfM. .ho« Mm. 1. 
u 1, To ring changes upon : 

(1) Lit. : To produce alternated or varied 
peats on. 

(2) Fig. : To use variously, or in various 

8eT1 »5£e whole wm. to amount to * WOb mow | than 
the ringing of elaw« «P<m th» word neceemlty. 
Waterland : Work*, It. 42 *. . + 

2 To rino down : To conclude ; to end at 

once: from the theatrical cimtom of raging a 

bell to give notice for the fall of the curtain. 

3. To ring the bells hoc^rdrTosonndthe 
chimes in the reverse order. (It was done as 
a signal of alarm, danger, or fire.) 

4. To rirtff the changes : [Chanoe, a »]• 

ringed, a. [Eng. ring (1), ». ; **1 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Surrounded with, or as with a ring or 
ringa ; encircled. 

2. Covered with, or as with rings. 

•* The gurfftoo of th« w*ter wm ringed «U — 

Field. Oct. 17, IMA 
XL Bof. ; Annulated (q.v.). 

• ringed-animal*, «. pi* 

Zool. : The Annulosa (q.v.> 
ringed-carpet, *. _ 

Entom. : A British geometer-moth, Boarma 
dnetaria. 

[Rino -DOTTEREL. 1 


<*y ‘®- ““““ 

2. A ringing aound ; the aound as of hells 
ringing : as, a ringing in the ear. * 

ring'-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. ringing; -ly.] In 
a raging, sonorous, or resounding manner , 
with a ring. 

Glore ou grouud that iwiww MPhfl^r 
TM 1UJ- 

• rin -gle, v.t. [Eng. rtnf OX Y - ! ouEf ' -**-l 
To ring, as hogs. 

-lead, v.t. [Formed from ringleader 
‘ To set as ringleader to. 

s. [Eng. ring (1), and 


ringed-plover, e. 
ri n ged-seal, e. 


Pai 


jord Beal. 

ringed-snake, ». 

Zool : The common English enake, Tropi - 
donotus natrix (formerly Notrix tarquata). 

ringed-worms, e. pi. 

Zool. : The Annelida (q.v.). 
ring'-ent, a. [Lat. ringens, pr. par. of ringor 
= to gape.] . . 

• 1, Ord. Lang. : Gaping ; open wide. 

» A mooitroTu crocodile, with 01 

le*ther!^fifac*moru: Clara Vaughan, ch.lxxd. 

2. Botany : ... . 

HI (Of oti irregular mcnopetalous 
Pwincrlv having the two lips separated from 
each 6 other by a wide regular orifice 
aa in Laminin. It ia distinguished froui 
“muT M^ked in which the two lip. •» 
preaaed together. 


rlng'-lead-er, 

leader.] 

* L One who leads a ring, as of dancers, Ac. 

h I* wa ria»AntMft to 8t» Pctw prlniMy 

^ .Id “,V.S b..h U . <Un«‘ 

-Barrow: Pope'* Supremacy, rlL 70. 

2 The leader of s faction, or any association 
of men engaged in »ny illegnl enterprise, u 
rioters, mutineers, or the like. 
ring'-lSt, «. [Eng. ringQ.), a. ; dimin. suff. -let.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A little ring. ( 

a*a*=tSSSS5&s 

2. A little circle ; a fairy ring. 

m When feiriee ia their ringlet * th»r* 

D, 4mm th.lt u^Uly ^ 

8. A curl, particularly of hair. 

- 8«h «T, ringhtttfw m. 

XL Entom.: ffipponAto 

■Rritiftb aatvr. with eooty-brown wings, having 
bU^^^towith white centres. Umfcedj 
onvarlous grasses. The perfect inaect appears 
in July. The Marsh-ringlet ia 
davus, RothUeb’a Marsh-nnglet la the vanety 
rothliebii, and the Small Ringlet, Erebia 
^tp}^n \ all three are British nvulet moths. 

o. [Eng. ringlet ; -ed.] Adorned 
w§h ringlets ; wearing ringlets ; worn in ring- 
lets. 

drig'-worm, .. (Eng. ring 0X8.. »nd mom.) 
1 Pathol : Tinea tonsurans, an affection of 
the hair acalp, or chin, usually circular, caused 
byawhi&Bitic fingna^^^ 
(Trichophyton tonsurans). Ring w °rm of the 
beard ia known aa Tinea sycosis, and of the 
body as circinatus. The removal of the hair, 
and^the application of eiilphnroua 
glycerine or iodine are ainon 8tha ^oat effective 
remedies. [HoNEVcoMB-niNawonM, Plica.] 

2. Zool : The genua Iulua. (Svxtineon.) 

ringworm-shrub, s. 

Bot.: Cassia alata. 


rink, e. [A variation of ring OX s - *> c*.P riz *' 
^ That portion of a aheet of ice, generally 

curling ia played. 

c, th. rin»Uk. , w ,. 

2. A sheet ol ertiflcially prepared iM f.^r 
&° n oiU«ra»»k.te.. 


I (2) More loosely, the same as Personate. ^H*t. ph — t 

bSh. b^; P^t, J<SwTH oat. jell, ‘ Vle ’ ~* 1 °' ^ 

- 41 a. n = ghftll, -tlon, -slOH Shull , Tf* 
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tinker— ripe 


*' v, ; -< r.] One who 

skates on a rink. 

rlnk'-ite, g. [After Dr. Rink ; suflT. -«e(3fin.).] 
Min. : A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
crystals with various others at Kangerdluarsuk, 
West Greenland. Hardness, 5 ; sp. gr. 8-46 ; 
colour, yellowish-browo ; transparent in thin 
splinters ; lustre, vitreous, greasy on fracture 
surfaces. The mean of five analyses gave : 
fluorine, 5*82 ; aiilca, 29*08 ; titeuicacid, 13-36 ; 
protoxides of cerium, laathaoum, didymium, 
21*25; yttris, 0*92; protoxide of Iron, 0*44; 
hme, 23-26; soda, 8-98=103-11. Lorenzeo 

suggests the formula 2HR O a + NaFl in which 
R = Ce, La, Di, Y, Fe, Ca, and R = 81, Ti. 

rIn f e *rn r ' * rence, * rense, * rynse, 

v.L (0. Fr. rinser, reinser (Fr. rincer), from 
Icel. hretnsa = to make clean, to cleanse, 
from hrcina — clean, pure ; cf. Dan. reuse ~ to 
porify, froto reen = clean ; Sw. reuio, from ren 
= clean ; Ger. rein; Goth, hrains = pure, 
clean.] To wash lightly ; to cleanse with a 
second application of clean water after wash- 
ing ; ea]>eciaily to cleanse the inner surface of 
toy the introduction of water or other liquid. 
(Said of hollow vessels.) 

, nc '5* 1 b ?']’r ,n S ml lkm tide occasionally rinsed 
oot their (Mu *t the very Dec. •. ig**. 

rinse, M. (Rinse, tt] The act of rinaing. 

l E "«- rtn^e), r.} -er.) One who 
or that which rinses. 

•In -therenJilt, y. & a. [Scotch rin = run : , 
Eng. there, and out.] * i 

A. Am tubtt. : On a who runs out of doors : a 
gadabout ; a vagabond. 

in me. *ir. If i think you're ufe tming 
JJ5* ****** rinthereeuts.’— Scott ; WeserUych. 

B. Am adj. : Wandering without a home ; ] 

vagrant, vagabond. 2 3 * * 

«*-£**, s. [After Del Rio, and Gr. A t$os 
(lithos) = a stone.] 

if vn. : The same as ONoraiTE (q.v.). 

*• doubtful, but prob. after 

Del Rio ; n connect., and euff. -ifr (A/ in.).] 

A fin. : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taimng 13 per cent, of bismuth, for which 

wX > it s Jf,Sd. 8t CremeDI * EM "' 

*• 10. Pr. ride, a word of 

doubtful origin; rioter = to make a disturb- 
’ pro , v - r ^^ = dispute, strife; 
ltal. riotta = quarrel, dispute, riot.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Wanton and unrestrained conduct: up- 
roar, tumult. 

2. Revelling; wild, extravagant, and loose 

feasting or festivity ; excess, revelry. 

“ Bat » to my tbaeaoe, riot Sib the place." 

Ptr P* ■' Bomer ; Odyssey XV. Ub. 

IL law : A tnmoltuona disturbance of the 
peace by three or more persona unlawfully 
assembling together of their own authority in 
order to assist each other against any one who 
shall oppose them in the execution of a private 

r pose, and afterwards executing the same 

a violent and turbulent manner to the 
terror of the people, whether the act ioteoded 
were of Itself lawful or unlawful. 


workingmen, of which the most deetrootfve 
were those at Pittsburgh during the railroad 
strike of 1877, and at Chicago, In 1894. 

Riot Aot, e. Each state of the American 
Doiou has what is koown as a Riot Act, 
which requires that a proclamation shall be 
read to any riotous assembly, requiring them, 
io the oame of tbe law, to disperse, and cease 
from unlawful acta. 

ri'-ot, v.i. & f. [Fr. rioter , from riots = riot 
(q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To raise a riot, tumult, or eedition ; to 
act riotously. 

2. To revel; to go to excese in feaatiog, 
drinking, or other diseipatlon ; to act In a 
wanton and unrestrained manner. 

f l .Vi TT. ,!?? d - er ? **° 8 f° d 00 the moor^mldtt 

th« oorptet. —Macaulay : But. Eng., eh. v. 

3. To be highly excited. 

“ No mi be that riot* . and no blood that glewa* 

Pope : EloUa to Abelard, W5L 

t B. Trans. .* To pass or epeod in riotiog ; 
to destroy or put an end to hy riotous living. 
(Tennyson: Aylmer ’ m Field, 391.) 

ri'~6t-cr, * ri-ot-our, • ry-ot-tour. *. 

(Eng. riot; -er.] 

1. Ord. lang. : One who riots; one who 
revels or goee to excess in feasting or riotous 
living. 

“S 1 ®** r *f^ urt , ihn *- of wtooh I tall . . , 

Were aet hem in a taverne for to drinke.*" 

Chaucer : c. T.. U. 62 S. 
" ho 18 b'ttiRy of assembling 
with others to do an act io au unruly and 
turbulent manner, and who refuses to retire 
on being ordered to do so by a magistrate. 

_ &x5i£g&pis»3>B£ 

li -tying, s (Riot. *.] Riotous, dissipated, 
or loose conduct or living ; dissipaUou. 

«• walk honestly at im the day ; not la rioting 
and druakenneea**— Romans xUl. is. ' 

• • li-ttr-ize, *. [Eng. riot, s. ; 

-ue.j Rioting, riotous conduct, riotry. 

** The taftfe of eaperfluoiu riotUe." 

, iPsnur: F. Q.. !IL t U. 

* *^-ot-touse, a. (O. Fr. rioteux, 
from riote = riot (q.v.) ; ltal riottoso.) 

1. Indulging in riot ©r revelry ; accom- 
panied or characterized by rioting or wanton 
conduct ; wantoo, licentious, dissipated. 

xr.*ia Mt4dhU wb,t *nee with ristoue liriu£. "_£,*** 


A, i ^ # w j? e f e three or more actually do an nn- 
r£"!'iL* Ct violeace. either with or without a com- 
ST ° r qtUirrel 5 « *.f th *y * man. or h^nt 
«jd kill eauie in another** park, ebaae warr*n or 
liberty ; or do any other unlawful act with fcuxTaud 
vloieoce ; or ertm do a lawful 

BlaokOcne : Comment., hk. iv^ eh. 1 

H To run riot: 
restrain t) Ct ° r m ° Ve wUdJy wltJl0Qt control or 

SSUSSS* ,Dd - 

2. To grow luxuriantly, or in rank abundance. 

“ Ovrrhead the wandering Ivy and vine. 

** a large featoon, 

'* riot - Penny eon ; M. 

U Among the memorahle riots which have 
l £ e H“ itod ^tea were Uie Doctor’s 
5 fc* W? 7 «)i . the Native American 
the Ron * ,in ° ith - 
ones (1344) , the Astor Place Riot, agaiuat the 
Loglish actor Macready (1849) ; riie Draft 

R ^d lQ ru N . eW Y / rk (iy6; y 3 and the Anarchist 
Rtotliu Clilcago (1886). fn additloo there have 
been nnmeruus riots arisiog from strikes of 


2. Tumultuous ; partaking of the nature of 
a not or tumultuous and unlawful assembly : 
seditious : as, & riotous assembly. 

seditions^ riotoualy * tum ulfcuous, turbulent, 

’ * riotous gentleman." 

Bhakesp. : Richard III., a X. 

riotous-assembling, a. 

Xaw.- The unlawful assembly of a number 
If £f/Ih° n8 10 th ,° dl8turb «oce of the peace, 
afinn d ?^ Qot after prcKam- 

atioo by the shenff, or other law officer, they 

0f fe,oriy * A 

assentoUag differs from a riot only Id the 
number of persons assembled together. 

ri'-ot-ous-ljf, adv. [Eng. riotous ; -ly.] 

i a ri0t0l w> wanton, licentioua, or dis- 
sipated manner. 

"v. He K*thereth hy defraodlng hb own aoul 
^ h /.W<ii!« 0 XiT r, «. th * t ^ * PeDd tU «°® <U 
2. Io a riotous or tumultuous manner* iu 

o^Ldmooiir 0 * “ 8fn,bllng: tomuitQ - 

* ri-ot-ous-uesse, s 

ES% mSSi ^ The quBUty or 8tote •* 

^-piSlT^^,! ond “ M * d * 7oar 

* * rl-ot-er-ie, «. (Eng. Hot- 

I -ry.] Riot, riotous conduct, rioting. ' 

lr M Jr eJ ^ Uou ^ rin * riotry.’- Walpole: Letters. 

h Pi ? e * * vX LNorw. 

ripa = to scratch, to score ; cf. Sw. dial ripa 

S w pl i ,C « asnoder I Sw. rtpa = 

to ecratch, to ripple flax ; repa up = to riD 
op; repa = a scratch; Dan. grippe = to rip 


op ; Icel. r{Ja = to rive, to tear ; rijd optr = 
to rip up Thus the woi-d ia no more than a 
variant of rive (q.v.). (Steot).] * 

L Literally: 

* 1. To search out, to examine thoroughly. 

" Pypande the reyne* «nd hert" 

O. Eng. AUit. Poettu ; Cleanness, hW. 

Jz 8 ®P arat8 b y tearing or cutting the 
jmrts, to tear or cut open or off; to reud, to 

“ 8skUM H PF<L op'nlng wide, and compiuw lost.** 

o ir i. i Coteper: My Mother's Picture. 

3. To take oot or away by cutting or tearing. 

TTntim.]« trom hit mother'* womb 

Untimely mp P d.’ Hhakesp. : Macbeth, v. 7. 

4* °P do the e earns of by cutting the 
stitches wlthoot slitting the fabric. 

* II. Fig. : To open for examination or dis- 
cloaure; to i search to the iKittom, to bring to 
light, to rake up. (Followed hy tip.) 

** 1 dCQ,t ripping up old utoriet." 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, lxw 

rip-saw, s. A ripping-saw (q.v.). 

•rip (2), * rippe, tJ.f. [A.8. r^pan; Goth, 
nrapjan ; O. H. Ger. rovjan.] To rob, to pU- 

“ To **PP^ ^ nefen.- Ormulum, 10,111 

rip (3), v.i. [Prob. a variant of rap (q.vAl 
Io swear profauely. y 

rt P(').-rtPP 0). «. (R»p 0X «>.] A rent mad, 
by npping ; a tear, a rent. 

rip®.'-,. Heel. kHp.) A wicker basket to 
carry neb in. 

** by* •fltOe rip braide 
Of willow twigi the fluwt you cau with." 

Lawson : Secrets of A ngling. 

(2). *• TA.8. rip, rj/p, from 
~ to 5? P (Q-v.).] A handful of 
nn threshed corn. (Scotch.) 

** N*®* « ripp to thy *uld Uggfe.** 

Bums : To the Auld Mare Maggie. 

rfp (IX *. [Cf. Dnt. rap = scab ; Dan. ripa 
raps = riffraff.] a * J 

0f s base, low, meao, 

or worthless person ; a contemptible creature. 

2. An animal of no value, sa a wom out 
horse ; anything of oo value. 

wu . “ Lilli patltc peen 

with waited carauw their rips beetrlda" 

Pursuit of Fashion. 

rl-piir'-I-an, a & *. [Lat. ripa = e bank.) 
rit^r Ai °^’ ; PertainlD S to the banka of a 

of^i Yiver* W ^ ’* ^ ne w ^° on the hanks 
cr2,t 10 ,m * U 

riparian-nations, a. pi. Natiooe own- 
ing opposite banka, or different parts of tbe 
banks of the same river. (IkAartoa.) 

riparian-proprietors, i. pi Proprie- 
tors owning lands bounded by a river or water- 
course. 

rl-par -I-ous, a. [Lat. riparius = Uiat fre- 
quents the banka of rivera.) 

Bot. : Growing by water. 

ripe, *rype, a. (A.S. ripe, prop. = fit for 
reaping, from ripan = to reap; cogn. with 
Dut. njp ripe ; rijpen = to npen ; Ger. reij 
(G. H. Ger. r%fi) = ripe, rei/en = to ripen.] 

««fflJ^ y I orn ‘ AI,iDgorga0ieriD gJ matured 
euffidently for use ; mature ; come to perfec- 

SS for food.)? 1 (Sai< * ° l thln8S gr0WD ‘ Dd 

2. Advanced or brought to the state of 

being fit for use; matured: as ripe cheese, 
ripe wine. ’ 

3. Resembling ripe fruit in ruddiness, 
plumpness, or the like. 

Th.t p »,h • mn “ 

4. Metare. —*m.' 

14 The uobl# dame . . . 

as ««• 

Scott: Ban Of the Last Minstrel, lit «L 

,2? Fully developed; maturated, suppu- 
rated ; as, a np« abscess. 

€. Complete, finished, consummate : as, a 
ripe scholar, 


or. wore, w^ wort 


ripe— rise 
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7 Ready for action or effect ; mature. ^ 

••The question had Hf» tor .ettleweiit. 

gradual pragma 

-rco. 

* ripe, s. [Lat. rvpa .] A bank. 

••The right Hpe of the river that there oometh 
down*"— Itinerary. It. UO. 

* ripe (l), rype (1), n.L & *• [ RlpE > a -l 

A, fniraTW. : To become ripe ; to mature, 

to ripen. , 

r. 

B. Trans. : To make ripe ; to ripen. 

“ n « •“ *° •** jias??-™* *,*». u. 

* ripo (2), * rype (2), I'.l. (A.S. Tjrpon.1 To 
rob, to pillage. 

ripe (3), *ryp© (3), v.t. [Rif GX *•] To 

rausack, to search. 

•• But we must ripe hl« pouchw * bit, and M# 1 1 the 
tale be true or no “—Scott : Ouy Manrwring. (latrud.) 

rlpe-ltf, a do. [Eng. ripe, »; Jy.) In a ripe 
manner ; maturely ; at the fit timA 
« It flu u*. therefore, ripHy." 

. Bhaketp. : CymboUru. lit *. 

rip'-€n, v.i. & *. [AS. ripian.] [Ripe, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To become or grow ripe ; to be 
matured, as grain or fruit. , 

•• Annie* and grape* gathered before they be ripe. 

^ "«» p? • non « h 

afterward*."— Boyle : W orkt. Ut US. 

II. Fig.: To become ripe or mature ; to 
approach or come to perfection or maturity : 
as, A Bcbeme ripens for execution- 

B. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To make ripe, as grain or fruit ; to 

mature. (Pope : Sappho to Phaon, 9.) 

XL Figuratively : 

1, To bring to perfection. 

** When to ripened manhood b* *hall grow, 

Tb. jrMdy lr. «. 

• 2. To mature, to fit, to prepare. 

- Further ripened In the knowledge of God 1 « word. 

—Fox : Actet, p. Ml. 

ripe -nS3«, s. [Eng. ripe, a. ; ^ness.l 

L Lit . : The quality or etata of being ripe, 
or come to that atate of perfection which fata 
for uee ; maturity. 

•• They . . . never come to their matoritle and ripe- 
n*ue."~P. Holland : Flinie, bk. tli, eh. iv. 

IL Figuratively : 

* 1. Full growth. 

*• Time, which made them their fame eotUre, 

To C0.1W CWri«. 

2. Perfection, maturity, completeness. 

•* a thousand thomand blearing*, 

Which Um. dull tata| TUI.. T. 4. 

8. Complete maturation or suppuration, as 
of an ulcer or the like. 

*4, Fitneas, qualification. 

*• Mea rou*t endure 

Their going hence, tv'll w thei remain* Wther. 
Riponeu i* all." Bhaketp . ; Lear, v. x 

ri-pId -^-Iite, s. [Or. ptwU < rhipis X genit. 
pnrtSos ( rhipidos > = a fan, and Atfos (lithos) = a 
stone ; Ger. ripidolith.] 

Min. : The same &a Clinochlore and Pno- 
CBLoaiTE (q.v.X 
ripidolite-slate, *. 

Petrol. : A variety of chlorite slate or schist 
in which ripidoiita (q.v.) forme the chlontic 
constituent. 

rlp-I-e'-nlst, «. [Eng. Hpien(o) ; dst.) 

Music : A performer who only assieta in the 
ripieno parts. 

rip-l-o'-no, a [Ital. = fall.] 

Music f 

1. An additional or fllling-np part. Any 
part which is only occasionally required for 
the purpose of additfg to the force of a tutti 
is said to be ripieno. 

2 A mixtnre stop on Italian organs : as, 
ripieno di due, tre, quattro, cinque, <fcc., a 
' mixture stop of two, three, four, five ranks, Ac. 

* rip-I-er, * rlp'-per (1), s. [Eng. rip (2), 

a. ; -er.] 


Old Law : One who brought fish to market 
In inland towns. , _ . 

- I «uj »ead you a *peed!er *d verllMiwent of her 
constancy by tie n«t rlp^nt^i ^dmthktwsj 
with mackareL — Chapman : WtdotJt Tear*. 

* ri-poste', a [Fr., from Ital. riposta.] 

Fencing: The thrust or blow with which 
one follows up s successful psrry; hence, b 
emart reply or repartee. 

* rlp'-per (1), *• [Ripier.] 
rfp'-pcr (2), ». [Eng. rip (1), v. ; -ar.] 

L Literally: 

1. One who rips, tears, or rends. 

2. A tool for edging slates for roofing. 

3. A ripping-tool (q.v.). # 

* A.f$ *s t&sszjrs s 

( 3*i- w rtesnstsfisssi 

Society. Oct., 188#, P- 825. 

rip -ping, pr. par. & a. [Rip 0)» «•) 

A* A* pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Lit. : Cutting, tearing, rending. 

2! Fig. : First-class, capital. (Slang.) 

•• Another ripping galtop."— Field, F*b. 27, IMS. 

ripping-bed, s. A atone-saw (q.v.). 

rlpp Ing-ebl s cl, s. 

Wood-work. : A crooked chisel for cleaning 
out mortises. 

ripping-iron, *. 

Nautical : 

1. A book for tearing old oakum out of the 
seame. . , , , 

2 An iron instrument used by shipwrights 
to rip the sheathing boards and copper from 
off the bottoms of ahips. 

ripping-saw, e. A saw for cutting wood 
lengthwise of the grain. 

rloning-tooL a An instrument for fol- 
lowing a seam and cutting stitches without 
slitting the fabric, 
rip -pie OX & *• I A non-nasalieed form of 
rtmple or rimpll, from AS. hirmpttte = ^ 
wrinkle (cogn. with O. Dut rtmp«Z - R 
wrinkle, rimpeltn = to wrinkle), 

= to wrinkle ; cogn. with 0. H. Ger. hrimjan, 
M. H. Ger. rwipfen ; Ger. rumpfen — to 
wrinkle.] [Rimfle, Rumple.] ' 

A. Jn<ro7irifiw! : 

1, To assume a wrinkled or rufiled surface, 
as water when running over arongh bottom; 
to run in small waves or undulations. 

•• Hiring, rippling on the pehblex" 

v Longfellow : Hiawatha, xxiL 

2. To make a sound as of water running 
gently over a rough bottom. 

- No motion hut th* waters aoaod „ 

Rippling igMsit the veenel * »ld«. 
npj* v Moore : Fire- Worthipyen. 

*B. Trans.: To fret or dimple, ae the 
surface of water ; to cover with small wa *ea 
or undulations ; to curl, 


cud. Law : (See extract). 

Iff Dictionary. 


rip -plo (2). * rip-el-en, v.t. [Ripple ( 2X a] 
To clear or remove the aeeds or capaulee from, 
especially from the stalks of flax. 

rip'-pl® (3X v-L fA dimiu. of rip (1) (q.v.).] 
To scratch slightly. 

« Having riightly rippled hi* arm.’'— P. Holland: 
Ammianut, p. 284. 

rin -ple (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Weakness 
n or ^ins in the loins or back. (Scotch.) 

rip ple (2), * re-pyllo, ». [Eng. rip (i)» » 

suff. -Is ; cf. 8w. repa = to ripple flax ; Dut. 
repel = a ripple, repen — to beat flax ; repclen 
— to ripple flax ; Low. Ger. ripe ; Ger. riffel — 
a ripple, riffeln = to ripple flax.} 

1. An instrument, with teeth like a comb, 
through which flax Is drawn to remove the 
capsules and seeds, when the lint of the plant 
is to be used. 

2. An instrument for removing the seeds 
from broom-grass. ( A mer.) 

rip'-ple (3), ». [Ripple OX 

1. Lit.: The fretting or ruffling of the sur- 
face of water ; little curling waves. 

« To sink down to the bod of tho rive* without 
making *o much m a ripple on It* glassy surfaco. 
Daily Telegraph, July 10, 1886 . 


2. Fig. : A sound like that of water running 

S uitly over a rough bottom : as, a ripple of 
ughter. 

ripple-drift, a 

GeoL * An undulated structure often seen in 
mica schi»t, proUbly identical with the ripple- 
mark (q.v.) of certain sandstones. (Seeley.) 

t ripple-grass, s. 

Bot. : Plantago lanceolata. [Rib-orabs.] 

ripple-mark, a. pi. 

Geol. (PL): Furrows, on sandstone of all ages, 
produced by the ripple of tiie tide on what 
was once the sandy shore of an ancient sea, 
or water from eight to ten feet, or, in rarer 
cases, from 300 to 450 feet deep. Beach 
ripple may generally be distinguished from 
ripples due to currents by frequent changes in 
its direction. 

rlpple-markcd, ». Having ripple-marks 

(q.v.X 

* rip'-pl6t, *. [Eug. rippQe) } dimin. suff. -let.) 

A little ripple. 

rip'-pling, pr. par. or a. [Ripple aX **•] 

rlp -pllng-1^, adv. [Eng. rippling ; dy.] In 
a rippling manner ; with ripplee. 

*rfp'-pl& «• [Eog . ripp(le) ; dy.] Having 

ripples; rippling. „ eb ,, t ,„ <(41l ht 

Into a thady, fre*h, and ripply cove. Heat*. 

rip-r&p, a. [A redupitc. of rap (q.v.).] 

Civ.-eng. : A foundation of loose stones, 
thrown together without order, as in deep 
water or on a soft bottom. 

ript, pa. par. or a. IRip (l), v.] 

* rlptowell, (. [First element = reap ; etym. 
of second element doubtful.] 

Feud. Law : (See extract). 

" Riptowel V 
after they b t 
Law Dictionary. 

ri-sa'-la, 8. [Hind.] A troop of horse. (Anglo- 
Indian.) 

ris'-al-dar, s. [Hind. rasaJa-dar.] The com. 
mander of a troop of horse. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

rue (pa. t. *roo®, rose, pa. par. risen), v.i. A U 

rixm; Goth. «Im»(p«. t-ratep^ PW-rtoBW} 
in the comp, ur-rexsan (= AS. arltan, Lng. 
ari«).] [Raise.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1 To move or pass from a lower to a higher 
ooBitiou : to move npwards, to ascend, to 
mount np : as, Smoke rises, a bird rises in the 
air, Ac. 

2 To change frovi a sitting, lying, kneeling, 
or reclining poaturetoan erect one ; to become 
erect, to stand up. 

" RUt, take up thy bed and walk. '—John r. 8. 

3. To get np from rest. 

" With that be halted him to rite 
AQoae." Oowcr : O. A., vL 

4, Specif. : To ascend from the grave *, to 
come to life again. (Luke xxiv. 46.) 

5. To bring a aitting or session to an end ; 
to adjourn : as, The House rose at eight 0 clock. 

6. To grow upwards ; to attain a height ; to 
stand or reach in height ; to ascend ; as, The 
tower rises to a height of 100 feet. 

7. To have an upward direction ; to slope 
upwards. 

» A*li, on banka or riHnp jrraunda near river*, will 
thrive exceedingly .“—Mortimer: Husbandry. 

8. To reach or attain a higher level hy io- 
crease of bulk ; to aweil : aa. The tide rises. 

9 To aweil or be raiaed in the procesa of 
fernientation, as dough or the like. 

10 To have the appearance or effect of ris- 
ing ; to seem to mount np ; to become more 
prominent by occupying a more el f vated posi- 
tion ; frequently, to appear above the horizon, 
as the Bun, moon, stara, Ac. .... 

- He maketh hi* *aa to rif on the evil and the 
good ." — Sfurk v. 46 . . , 

1 1 . To become apparent ; to come intosignt, 
to make an appearance ; to appear : as. Colour 
rises in the cheeks. 

12. To become audible. 

•• A bldcoua g^bhle i load 

Among the holideraT’ Hilton. P. t., xu. U. 


— \ — — — — — ■ - — Dam- tiiin- tfrls ’ pin, tui » r Bxrpcct, yenophon, eylst. -Ifrg. 

boil, poTit, cat, jell, chore*, jhln, henjh; ’ ^ ^ -Sotte = «hOs, -ble, -die, *e. = bf 1. del. 

-clan, -tlan = sh$n. -tlon, -cion = abfin; -tlon, -,lon = man- -clou*, -tlous, -cioub 
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rise— Bisso 


13. To have origin, source, or beginning ; to 
Arise, to originate; to be produced; to ftpring. 


* 14. To return by revolution. 

“Nor would the various icuoni of the yeex, 

By turn* rerolrin*. rti* aod di**ppexr." 

Blackmore : Creation, It. 


15. To increase in force or intensity ; to be- 
conie stronger : as, The wind rises ; his anger 
rose. 


16. To increase in sound or volume ; to be- 
come louder or stronger : as, The noise rose. 

17. To increase in valne ; to become dearer 
or more valuable ; to sdvance in price : as, 
Corn rises. 


18. To increase in amount ; to become larger 
or greater : as, His expenses rose. 

19. To become brighter or more cheerful: 
as, His spirits rose. 

20. To become excited or hostile; to take 
up arms; to go to war; espec. to rebel, to 
revolt (Frequently with up.) 

" Let n* riit up ag&inst Edom ."— Obadiah L L 

21. To eet to work ; to betake one's self to 
work. (Frequently with up.) (Nehem. !i. 18.) 

22. To take up a higher social position ; to 
advance in position, rank, dignity, power, 
wealth, or the like ; to be promoted ; to thrive. 

44 Some rite by sio. and tome by rlrtae fall.* 

Skate* p. ; Measure for Measure, U. 1. 

23. To become more dignified or forcible; 
to increase or improve in dignity, power, or 
interest (Said of style, thought, or discourse.) 

41 Toot aathor always will tba best advise, 

Fall wheo he falls, and when be rites, rite." 

Botccnrnmon : Ktta y on Verse. 

24. To come by chance ; to happen, to 
occur : as, A thought rose to his mind. 

IL Technically : 

1. Music : To ascend the scale ; to pass from 
a lower note to a higher : as, To rise a semi- 
tone. 


2. Print, : To be capable of being safely 
raised from the imposing stone. (Said of a 
forme which can be lifted without any of the 
type falling out) 

B. Trans. : To cause to rise. 

*' An aoffier rot a fish, and, in place of the usual 
mode, kept on casting over him.**— Field, Jan. SO, im 


rije(I), s. (Rise, t?.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of rising; ascent; apecit, the 
rising of a fish to the ny. 

“ I certainly bad not expected e rise to my first 
4, April 4. IMS. 

* 2. Ascent, elevation ; degree of ascent : as, 
the rise of a hill. 

3. The distance throngh which anything 
rises ; height ascended : as, The rise of the 
river was six feet 


4. Any place raised or elevated sbove the 
ordinary level ; an elevated place ; a rising 
ground. 

** To deck this rise with frails of various tut**." 

Philips: Cider, L M. 

5. Appearance above the horizon. 

“ From the rUe to set* SHakesp. : Henry V., It. L 

6. Spring, source, origin, beginning: as, 
the rise of a stream. 


7. Increase, advance, augmentation. 

” The rUe of their nominal price Is tfaa effect not of 
any degradation of tba valoe of silver, hat of tbo rU* 
in tbair real price ."— Smith : Wealth of nations, bk. L. 
eh. xl. 


f8. Advance in rank, honour, dignity, kme, 
or position ; promotion or improvement in 
social position. 

" Wrinkled benchers ofteo talked of him 
Approvingly, aod prophesied hi* rise. 

Tennyson : A timer's field, 474. 

9. Increase of sound in the same key; a 
•welling of the voice. 

10. Elevation or ascent of the voice in the 
scale : as, a rise of a tone or a semitone. 

11. The height to which one can rise ; ele- 
vation of thought, mind, language, style, &c. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arc*. : The elevation of an arch above 
the spring! ng*line. 

2. Carp. ; The height of « step in a flight of 


3. Mining ; A perpendicular ahaft or winze 
excavated from below upward. 

If 0) Fise °f fond (Upheaval). 

(2) To take (or get) a rise out of a person : To 
get a laugh at hia expense; to make him 
ridiculous. The expression has reference to 
the rise of a flah to a fly. (Slang Diet,) 


* rise (2), * risse, i. [A.S. & I cel. Arts.) A 
branch, a twig, a shoot, a sprout. 

44 Ther be under rise 11th.* Layamon, 740. 

ri^en, pa, par. or a. (Rise, t>.) 

rlf'-er, *. (Eng. rkfcX v. ; -«•.) 

L Ord. Lang , : One who rises. 

" The Ue JEse. where the pellxee stands 
Of th‘ early riser, with the rosle hands." 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey X IL 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. ; The upright board of a step. 

2. Mining : A shaft excavated upward. 

3. Found.: An opening through a mould, 
into which metal rises as the mould fills ; a 
head. 

w rlshe, s. (Rush, a.) 

rish'-i (Eng. pi. rish'-is), rik'-hi, s. (Sansc. 
= a sage, a saint.) 

1. Hindoo Mythology : 

0) PI •' Seven ancient sages credited with 
the composition of the Vedic Hymns. The 
rishi of a mantra (q.v.) In any of the Vedas ia 
the sage by whom it was composed or recited. 
In later times the whole Brahmanical caste 
pretended to trace their descent from the seven 
Vedic Rishie, but the Veda itself speaks of 
Royal Rishis (Raj&rshisX who were probably 
of the Warrior caste. 

(2) Sing. ; Any Brahmanical sage considered 
to be infallible. (Banerjee.) 

2. Hindoo Astron. : The seventh asteriem of 
Ursa Major, or the sage to whom belongs any 
one of its seven conspicuous stars. 

riah ta, rf-tah, ». [Mahratu. Hind., &c. 
ritha s= various species of Sapinaus.] 

Bot., <tc.: (1) Sapindvs emarginatus ; (2) 
an Indian medicinal oil obtained from the 
8oap-nut, S. detergens ; (8) the seed of Acacia 
concinna, 

lif-I-bH'-I-t ? f $. (Eng. risible ; My.) The 
quality or state of being risible ; proneness to 
laugh. 

** How oomu l oTuti of stylo and tho familiarity of 
word* to boao much the propriety of oatyr, that with, 
oat them a poet can be no more a oatyriit, than with- 
oat risibility ha can be a msstf—Dryden : Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

rlf'-i-bl©, o. (Fr., from Lat. risibilis = langh- 
ahle, from risum, enp. of rideo = to laugh.) 

1. Having the faculty or power of laughing ; 
prone to laugh. 

44 Laughing U our butloeu ; a* If becanaa it ha* been 
made tbe definition of man that he i* risible.*— Govern- 
ment of the Tongue. 

2. Exciting langhter ; langhable, rldiculons. 

” A few wild blunder*, and risible ebourditlea.”— 
Johnson : Preface to hie Dictionary. 

3. Belonging or relating to the phenomenon 
of langhter : as, the risible faculty. 

rfy-I-blo-nSss, s. fEng. risible ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being risible ; risibility. 

rtj'-I-bljf, adv. (Eng. risibQe); - ly .) In a 
risible or langhable manner ; laughably. 

ris-I-g&T-lo, a. (ItaL) (Realgar.) 

ris ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Rise, v ,) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb)i 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Ascending, moautiDg ; moving upwards. 

2. Advancing or Increasing In wealth, power, 
distinction, or position : as, a rising mau. 

3. Growing np ; advancing towards maturity 
or adult years : as, the rising generation. 

IL Her. : A term applied to birds when in a 
position, as if preparing to take flight, (Rooe- 

ANT.) 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who or of that which 
rises ; a mounting np or ascending ; ascent ; 
specif,, the appearance of the sun or a star 
above the horizon. 

2. The act of reviving from the dead; re- 
surrection. 

3. An Insurrection, sedition, revolt, or 
mutiny; an assembling In opposition to 
government or authority. 

** To truit to a geuarai rising of tfc* population."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. lx. 

4. That which rises ; as a tumour on tbe 
body. 


IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : A narrow strake in a boat, be- 
neath the thwarts. 

2. Mining: The same ss Riser, II. 2. 

3. Ship-build. (PI.) : Thick planks support- 
ing the timbers of the decks. 

rising-anvil, s. 

Sheet-metal Working : a double beak-iron. 

rising-arch, s. A rampart arch. 

rising-floors, a pi. 

ShipbuiLL : The floor-timbers which rise 
fore and aft from the plane of the midship 
floor. 

rlslng-hlngo, s. A hinge so constructed 
as to elevate the foot of an opening door, to 
avoid the carpet. 

rising-line, s. 

Shipbuild. : A enrved line on the drafts of 
a ship, marking the height of the floor-timbers 
throughout the length, and thereby fixing the 
sharpness and flatness of a vessel's bottom. 

rising-main, s. The vertical pipe from 
a pump in a weli to the surface of the ground. 

rising-rod, s. 

Steam-eng. : A rod in the Cornish steam- 
engine which risee as the cataract piston 
descends, by means of levers ; It then lifts 
catches by which the sectors are released, and 
the weights aie enabled to open or shut the 
equilibrium or exhaust valves. 

rising-square, s. 

Shipbuild. : A square upon which la marked 
the height of the rising line above the keel. 

rising-wood, s. 

Shipbuild. : A timber worked Into the seat 
of the floor and into the keel to steady the 
floor-timber. 

risk, * risque, s. (Fr. risque, from 8p. risoo 
= a steep rock, from Lat. reseco = to cut back : 
re- = back, and seco = to ent ; Ital. risico , 
risoo , risigo ; 8p. riesgo = risk ; Low Lat. 
r isigus, riscus ; Port, rwco = a rock, risk.] 

1. Ord, Lana . ; Hazard, danger, peril ; chance 
of harm or Injury. (Frequently in the phrase, 
to run a risk , i.e., to incur a hazard, to en- 
counter danger.) 

44 Money out at interest run* a greater risque than 
land doc*.*— Lock* ; On Lowering the Interest. 

2. Comm. : The hazard or chance of loss, as 
of a ship, goods, or other property; hence, 
used for the degree of hazard or danger. 

risk, v.t. (Fr. risquer; 8p. arriscar, arriesgar.) 
[Risk, s.) 

1. To pot In risk or hazard; to put to 
chance ; to hazard. 

44 And, prood to make hU Srm attachraeot known. 

To aave your Ilf* would nobly risk hi* own." 

Com per : Truth, *00. 

2. To venture on ; to dare to undertake : as, 
To risk a battle. 

rlsk er, s. [Eog. risfc; -er.) One who risks 
or ventures. 

14 What ooorae* other riskert took." 

Butler : Hudibras, 111. A 

*rfsk-rtu,a. [Eng.rf*fc; -^00 Full of risk 
or danger ; hazardous, risky. 

risk'-#, a. [Eng. risk ; -*.] Pull of risk; 
dangerone, hazardous. 

M Such a risky matter •• that*— JT8«* CoUint : The 
Moonstone, pt L, ch. xxl. 

ri-jor'-I-al, a. [Lat. rims = laughter, from 
rideo = to laugh.) Of or pertaining to laughter; 
causing laughter. 

risorial -muscle, i. 

Anal. : The risorius, usually regarded as a 
part of the Platysma myoides muscle of the 
cheek which produces smiles. Called also 
Smiling muscle. 

rl-jbt'-to, s. [ItaL, from riso = rice.) 

Cook. : A dish consisting of rice, onion*, 
butter, and broth, served as a pottage, instead 
of soup, before dinner. 

* risse, pret. of v. (Risk, v.) 

ris'-s5-ite, a [After H. Risse; suff. -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Boratit* (q.v.X 

Ris so' s. [A. Risso, an Italian naturalist; 
he made the Mediterranean fauna his life-long 


©ta, ttt, fare, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, th£re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pbt, 
or, were, welt work, whd, s^n ; mate, ctib, ciire, quite, onr, rdle, f&ll; try, Syrian, as, cs = e; ej = a; qu = kw. 


utiidv and published L' Ichthyologic dnNice in 
ISlof’snd VHistoire Naturelle de l Europe 
UiAdiorude in 1827.] (See compound.) 

Rlsso’a grampus, s. 

Zool. : Grampus griseus. The head is taller 
and rounder than that of a porpoise, and its 
Aimers are longer and narrower. Prevailing 
K " darker above, lighter below, the 
markings on sides varying considerably. 
Found on the French and English coasts in 
summer ]* probably visiting Africa or America 
In winter. 

ris-so'-a, a. [Risso.] 

7nol <£ Palasont. : A genus of Littorinidse. 
BheUminata, white or horny, pointy, many- 
whorlS; aperture rounded, operculum aub- 
spiral. Known species : recent, about seventy 
worid-wlda in distribution, but especially from 
vS northern hemisphere : ^bseil, one hu n d„d 
from Britain end Ifrance, fro ”bh® Permian of 
Britain onward. Forbes and Hanley enu □ 
rated forty-five real or douhtful recent species 
as British. 


ris-so'-i-dae, s.pl. . — 
fern. pL adj. suff. -ufc*-] 


[Mod. Lat. ri$so{a ); Lat 
(Tate.) 


Zool: A family of Holostomata. 

Often merged in Littorinid*. 

rls-sd-i'-na, s. [Mod. Lat ri«o(a); Lat. fsm. 
sing. adj. suff Ana.] 

Zool. <t Palasont. : A sub-genus of R^soa. 
Aperture channelled in front. 
sixty-six ; fossil, ten, from the Bath Oolite 
onward. 

rls'-sole, a. [Fr.] 

Cook. : An entree consiatingof savoury mince 
of any kind, enclosed in pastry and fried. 

ri'-siis, «. lUt. slaughter.] (See compound.) 

riaua-sardonioua, t 

PathoL : A kind of grin on the features in 
tetanns. It was anciently attributed to the 
eating of the Sardoa, Sardous or . SJJ* 0 **® 
Srbchi.s., the Sardonian herb, which had leaves 
likeparsley and was sweet; it may have been 
a Ranuncuins. The sardonic 
unfavourable symptom in lesion of the nerves* 

tiU rltt, *. [Prob. the same as rut (q.v.).V A 
Sight inctaiou made in the 
spade, &c. ; a scratch mads on a board, &0. 
(Scotch.) 

rit, ritt, v.t. or i. [Rit, #.] To make an 
inciaion in the ground, with a spade J?r other 
instrument, as a line of direction for future 
delving or digging; to rip, to scratch, to cut. 
(Scotch.) 

ri'-ta, s. [Etym. not apparent] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Silurida, group Bagrfna, 
from the East Indies. The region fn front of 
the dorsal spins is covered with a eenes of 
scutes. 

ri-tar-d&n'-do, a* [Ital.] 

Music : A direction to play or sing slower 
and slower. 


rissoa— rive 

ritomelle ; Ital. ritomelle, dimin. from ritomo 
= return, ritomarc = to return.] 

Music: Properly a ehort repetition, as that 
of an echo, or of the concluding phrases of an 
»lr, especially If such repetition taplayedby 
one or mors instruments, whilst the P™cipal 
voice pauses. The word is now generally used 
to demote the introduction to an air or any 
musicai piece. 

“Confine the organist to • 
refrains, or ritomello, at the nod °* «**)} "viLfc*. 
Stanza." — Bacutii Thr « Essays on Church Mustek, 
p. 2 IS. 

* rf-trat'-td, *. [Ital.] A picture. [Re- 
tract, *.] , . ,, „ 

-A ritratto of the shadow of Vanity berself. 
Sterne : Tristram Shandy, It. 1W. 

ritt, v. or «. [Rit, v. or s.] 
rit'-ter, *. [Ger.] A knight; a title given to 
a knight. 

** Th® .“A23&r Bann. 

t rit-tcr-ic, a. [Seedef.] Of or belonging to 
’ the physicist Ritter, who, m 1801, flret dis- 
covered the existence of Actinic raye. An 
old synonym of Actinic (q.v). 


rite, «. [Lat. ritus = a custom; Fr. rif, rite.] 
A solemn act of religion ; an act P^rCarm^ la 
divine or solemn service, as established by 
law, precept, or custom ; a form, especially in 
religion or ceremony ; a religious ceremony ; 
a ceremonial. m m prwJ i 0 m rites . . . 

AT. gone, or bk. IL 

^ Congregation of Rites : 

Roman Church: A Congregation instituted 
by Sixtus V. towards the close of the sixteenth 
century. Its object is to promote a general 
uniformity (consistent, however, with ths 
permission of innumerable differences of de- 
tail accord iDg to the customs and traditions 
of different nations) in tbs extenmls of divine 
worship. Secondarily, it deala with the 
canonisation and beatification of sainte, anu 
is then extraordinary. ( Addis <t Arnold .) 

*lite’-lf,adv. [Eng. rfte ; ~ly.] In accordance 
with ritual ; with ali due rites and ceremonies. 

Ti-tSn-ft'-td, a. [Ital.] 

Jlfujic; A direction to plsy or sing more 
slowly. 


rit-tlng'-er-ite, *. [After Herr Rittlnger , 
suff. -ite (Afin.).J 

Min. : A rare mtneral occurring in small 
rhombic tables, with native araemc, at Jos- , 
chimsthal, Bohemia, and Schemiritz, Hungary. 
Crystallization, raonochnic ; hardness, 1 o to | 

3 ; lustre, sub-metallic to adamantine ; colour 
varying, dull honsy-yellow to hyacinth-red, 
sometimes blackiah in parts j atreak, orange- 
yellow. Composition not definitely ascertai ned, 
but consista esssnttally of arsenic, selenium, 
and silver. 

rlt-n-al, • rit'-u-all, a. & s. [Fr. rtfu-eZ, 
from 'Lat ritualis , from ritus = a nte ; Sp. 
ritual; Ital. rituals.] 

A. As adjective : 

1 . 0 for pertaining to rites ; consisting of rite*. 

“ iniUnt I b*d« the prteet* proper* „ 

Th. rU«U -ctlBc. •^r?53JSSoJ 1 . 

2. Prescribing or regulating rites. 

•• ritual law* retrained tho J»w* from oon- 
▼«r>ing UmilUrly with the h««th«iu or unHt-n 
P^TKiiii."— tVaUrland : Work*. ▼. 4M. 

B. As subrtantivs : 

I A book in which ths rites and cere- 
monies of a church, or of any special service, 
sre set down. 

2. Ths manner of performing divine service 
In any particular church or communion; 
ceremonial. ^ .. 

Jewish ritual.”— Bp. Horsley : Sermons. toL 11.. s«r. XL 

rit-^-al lam, 5. [Eng. ritual ; Asm.] 

1. Ths system of ritual or prescribed form 
of religious worahip ; ritual. 

2. The observance of prescribed rites or 
forms in religion. 

3. A n&ras sometimes used as synonymous 
with Tractarianism (q.v.), more properlv ap- 
plied to the practices of s section of High 
Churchmen, who sought to make the revival 
of Cstholio doctrine manifest to the people 
by ornate ritual, and especially by the adop- 
tion of Eucharistic vestments. 
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- You »Uud upon th» riW f nd \*ho\d ^ 

A city ou tho inoomUnt hUlows dAndofi. 

Shakesp. : Henry V.. ili- llutroa.1 

2. A toll paid to ths crown on some rivsra 
for the pessags of boats or vessels thsrson. 

ri'-vaL s. A a. [Fr. rival, from Lat rivaMe, 
frotn rivus = a stream, a river. “Properly 
those who dwell on opposite banks of the 
same river or stream. Such people are un( ler 
etrong temptation to quarrel about water 
privileges ; hence the word rivals came to 
mean those in competition with each other, 
and disposed to quarrel even though no riv« 
might be near;' ( Trench : Study of Words, 
p. 198.) Sp. rival ; ItaL rivate.] 

A. As substantive: 

1 One who atrives to reach or obtain some- 
thing which another Is also seeking to gain, 
and which only one can possess ; a competitor 
for ths same object as another. 

hk. L . 

2 One who emulates or strives to equ&i or 
surpass another in excellence ; s competitor, 
an emulator : as, rivals in eloquence. 

• 3 An associate, s companion, a comrade 
If yon do moot Howtlo *nd Mweelln.. th*£*** 
of mj witch, hid thorn m»kn hwto. —Shaketp. i 
Hamlet, L L . 

B. As adj. : Striving or seeking to reach 
or obtain ths same object; emulous ; stand- 
ing or being in competition fnr ths same object. 
*• Yon are two Heat enomleo.*' 

Shakes p. : Midsummer Nights Dream, L 1. 


• rival-lmting, a. 

iealous. 


HaUng any rivals 


« It wu out of mch circonut^oo* . . - that what 
wh ofterw*rd» oollod Kitualitvi took iU ri». 
Blunt ; Diet. Sects, p. W. 

rit-u-al-iat, a. & a [Eng. ritual ; -te«.] 

A. As adj . : Rituslistio (q.v.). 

“The second stage of tho Ritualist movement con- 

B. As subst. : A person attached to strict 
observance of ritual ; specif, one ^ 
motes the Catholic revival in the Church of 
England. (Lee.) 

M A corre*] 


try in the 
-Bl 


Blunt.* Diet. Sects, p. *00. 

I rft-n-al-Utf-lo. a. (Eng. rUwUM; -fc.) 

1. Pertaining or according to the ritual , 
adhering to ritual. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the ritualists. 

rit'-n-al-l?, adv. [Eng. ritual; -ly.) By 
rites ; *by or according tD any particular rite. 


With HeaDhaHn^rr, L 

ri-val, v.f. & i. [Rival, a] 

Al Transitive : 

v To stand or be in competition or rivalry 
with another ; to strive to reach or gain some- 
thing before or In opposition to. 

2. To strlvs to equal or surpass ; to emulate. 

•• Awakes the HeaUTd nightingftli." 

Thomson: Hymn on Solitude. 

» B. Intrant . : To be a competitor or rival. 

t 

* ri’-val-^ea, «- [Eng. rival; -ess.] A female 

«» oh. my happy riealess."— Richardson : Pamela, iv. 
1K&. 

• rl-V&l'-I-ttf, a [Fr. rivaliU, from Lat. 
rivalitatem, accua of rivalitas, from nvalis — 
rival (q.v.).] 

1, Ths quality or state of being a rival; 
rivalry, emulation. 

2. Association, equality, copartnership. 

** i’j*i ir hiving rnuda u*® of him in th® win. 
prJS^tly’dcuiedliirn rleality."— Shakesp. : Antony i 
Cleopatra, iii. &. 

xi' -vailed* jxi. par. or a. [Rival, v .] 
ri'-val-rtf, ». [Eng. rival; -ry.] The act of 
rivalling ; a state of competition or emulation , 
s striving or effort to reach or ohtain the 
same object which another is P^uing, and 
which only one can possess ; an endeavour to 
excel or surpass another in excellence. 

« To man o'or rivalries of yor®*” , . 

Scott : lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. **- 

xi-val-ahip, a [Eng. rival; -*Wp.] The 
quality or stkte of being rivals ; rivalry, com- 
petition, emulation. „ 

••A kind of riralshlp igainrt ThomM Aqui jxsa. - 
Waterland : Works, iv. 404. 

Ml * rvv o (1), v.f. & i. [Icel. rifa (pa. t. 
^ pa. ^rifinn); comi. with Dan nve; 
Sw. rifva ; to scratch ; Dut. ryven > O. H 
Ger. riftan; Ger. reiben.] 

A. Trans.: To split, to cleBve, to rend 
asunder forcibly. 

“ * ^ «. 

B. Intrans. : To be riven, split, or reot 
asunder ; to open. 

“ And now-0 i would thJvk earth would Hoe 
And clow upon m. whiii aliv^ . T . 16 . 

• rive (2), * ryve, t>.{. (Abrivs.1 To sail to; 
to come, to arrive. 

rive. *. (Rive fl), »•) A rift, « «plit, » 
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livel— rivet 


rfv'-el, v.U [A, 3. geriJHan = to wrinkle, a 
frequent, from rit*(q.v.); Dut. ruifclsn, ruy. 
/den.] To contract into wrinkles ; to wrinkle, 
to currugate, to pucker. 

** Whll* *T«ry worm lndo*trlom*ly vmtm 
And wind* his web abov* the rUmU'd leaves.' 

Concern": Tiroeimum, 594. 

*rtv'-el, * rival ing (IX * ryv-el~lng, «. 

[Riyel, c.] A wrinkle. 

uo wem do ryuvHng. WyctiJTt : tpho. 

* rlV-gl-Ing (2X *. [Rivel, «,] 

• rlv -$l-Ing(3X s. [Eog. rive(r); dhnin. «uff. 
-ling.] A little river ; a rivulet, a streamlet, 
a brook. (Prob. a misprint for ritwlin^.) 

** Which, si cosine Hoods from smallest current* flow. 
Derive* her sweeU to th* rholingt below." 

Bralht—yU : Jfatum Mnbattie, p. »t 

*Tlv'- 9 l-iiig OX *• [A.S. rifling.] A rough 
kind of ahoe, formerly worn by the Scotch, to 
whom, for that reason, the term itself was 
sometimes applied in contempt. 

“ Sum ee left ns thing 
Boats hi* rivyo riveting." 

f Vrightt Political Banff*, P> SOT, 

riven, pa. par. or a. [Rive, v .] 

• riv'-er OX *• [Eng. rive (IX v.; -snj One 
who nvea or rends. 

riv'-er (2X * riv-ere, *. [Fr. riviere = a 
river. The original meaning was a shore or 
bank, from Low Lat. riparia = (1) the sea- 
shore, a bank, (2) a river : prop. fem. of riparius 
= riparian (q.v.); Sp. ribera = a shore, a sea- 
coast; Port, ribeira—u meadow near the 
bank of a river; ribeiro — a brook; ItaL 
tiviera = a sea-shore, a bank, a river.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : A large and ahundant stream ; a 

* copious flow. 

“ Jtiwcrt of water ran down min* syat, beams* they 
keep not thy law ."— Psalm exit. ui 

IL Technically : 

1, Geog. : A large stream of water flowing 
over a certain portion of the earth's surface, 
and discharging itself into the sea, a lake, 
a marsh, or another river. A river is generally 
a stream of considerable size formed by the 
union of 8everai brooks, atreama, or rivuleta. 
When several atreama join, ao as to prodace 
a river of considerable size, thia last fa called 
the priooipal river, and the minor rivers of 
which it ia composed are called its tributaries, 
affluents, branches, or feeders. The district 
drained by aoch a system of atreama or rivers 
is termed a river-basin (q.v.X Rivers gene- 
rally have their sources ia springs, or from 
the gradual melting of the anow and ice which 
perpetually cover the summit* of the most 
elevated ranges of mountains. The channel 
or cavity in which a river flows is called its 
bed, and the solid land which borders the bed 
is Its banks. The termination of the course 
of a river, or where It discharges Itaelf into 
the sea, another river, Ac., is called its month. 

The following table shows the length and 
area of some of the principal rivers : — 

length in Area of Batht. 
WwiMlppI, with Missouri ?29?000 

tr™ S lass 

i2? r * : ; ***.ooo 

rZ,—. 2,800 403,000 

1 ,340,000 

J’lScr -•••••• 2,600 1 000 ooo 

. P ar T J o ( Descent of Man, pt 1., ch. vi.) 'con- 
sidered rivers as harbours or refuge for certain 
fishes, and aa standing to the ocean ia the 
same relation as islands do to continents. 

2. Geol : Rivers may in aoraa casea be aided 
in hollowing out their beds by exiatiog ravines 
and fissures, in others their whole channel la 
acooped out by themselves. The most rapid 
movement of the water ia at the surface, fric- 
tion retarding the lower aud lateral correuts. 

A velocity or three inches per second at the 
.bottom is sufficient to tear up floe clsy, aix 
inches per aecoud flue sand, twelve inches per 
second fine gravel, aud three feet per second 
stones as large as an egg. Hence the transport- 
ing power of a river is enormous, especially 
when In flood. The material carried forward 
Is deposited In the estuary at the mouth of 
ine stream, and tends to form a delta (q v ) 

«Jr«?* h * Ve £f ia f ed J!? ftl1 peribdi ; 

one fa traceable in the Carboniferous rocki 
of the Forest of Dean. 


3. Law: Rivers are distinguished as navi- 
gable and oon-oavigable : the former beiog 
tbe property of the state, and subject to state 
jurisdiction ; the latter the property of those 
through whose Lauds they flow. Improve- 
ments in many of our inland navigable rivers, 
by means of dams and locks, are now being 
made by the Government at publiu expense. 
The Ohio and some of its tributaries have been 
greatly improved by this method during the 
teat few years. 

river-basin, a. [Basin, ». t B. II. 2. (&X] 

river-bed, river-channel,*. The bed. 

bottom, or channel of a river 

river-bullhead. $. 

Tchthy.: Coitus gobio, the Miller's thumb 
(q.v.X 

river-crab, s. 

Zool. : The genus Thelphusa (q.r.X 

river-craft, s. Small craft or vessels 
which ply on rivers, but do not put out to sea. 
river-crayfish, *. 

Zool. : Asiacus Jluviatilis. 
river-deity, *. 

Compar. Relig . : A river-god (q.v.X 

%%%%? '« *«-■ -w--- 

river-delta, s. [Delta.] 
river-dolphins, *. pi 

Zool. : The family Platanistld* (q.v.), 
•river-dragon, *. a crocodile. (So 

m ^ xu - ,d auusion 

river-driver, *. A name given by lumber- 
men to one whose business is to conduct logs 
down running streams. 

• river-ducks, *. pi 

Omiih. : The Anatinse. (Swainson.) 
river-god, #. 

Compar. Relig.: A river personified, end 
worshipped as a deity, [Water- worship.] 

*** river o t 8©h*rU; 0k*man. 
dro* h*d hi* priest *nd 6pen>beIo« hi* grove ; and 
d®®® to th* rival ot Her*kl«*tfa* 
ffod Acheloo*. —Tyler: Prim, Cult. («L I6J*», U. 

river-hog, *. 

Z°ol: Tlie genus Potamoch cents, sometimes 

SI'rI 1 ^*1%™*°**™***™^ to 

river-horse, *; 

Zool : Hippopotamus amphiblus. 

river-ice, «. 

Geol, Ac. : Ice floating down a river. It is 
capable of carrying with It, or moving forward, 
not merely gravel and pebbles, but bouldera 
of large size. 

river-jack viper, a 

Zool : Vipera rhinoceros , from West Africa. 
The head is flat, with a longish horn on each 
aide of the snout. In captivity it is very irri- 
table, and puffs itself out and hisses fiercely 
when visitors approach the case in which it is 
coa fined. 

river-lamprey, *. 

Ichthy: Pelromyzon Jluviatilis. 

river-limpet, a. 

Zool : The genus Ancylus (q.v.X 

river-meadow, *. A meadow on the 
bank of a river. 


river-mussel, *. 

Zool. : The genus Unlo (q.v.X 

river of death, a. 

Compar. Religions : An expression frequently 
met with in anthropological writings, and 
derived from the fact that. In very many forma 
of religion, the passage from the present to 
another etate of exiateoce is thought to be 
effected by the actual crossing of a river. The 
belief existed in classical times (cf. Viva. j£n. 
vi. 134, 145, with 0<L p.. 22), and is very widely 
spread among races of low culture in the 
present day (Tylor: Prim. Cult., ch. xil., xiiiA 
Allusions in Chris tian allegory and hym oology, 
which seem to embody thia notion, probably 
refer to the passage of the Jordan by the Jewa 
before entering the Land of Promise. 


river-plain, *. A plain by a river, 
river-shrew, *. 

Zool. ; Potamogale velox. 
river-side, *. The bank or a nver. 
river-enail, a. 

Zool : Paludina vivipara. 

river-terrace, s. 

Geol. : A terrace aloog the aide of a river. 
There fa a steep cliff a few yards high sup- 
portings flat terrace, corresponding in appear- 
ance to the adjacent alluvial plain . The 
terrace fa apparently horizontal, but really has 
a slope corresponding to that of the river. 
Sometimes two or three such terraces exist 
one above the other. They are produced by 
the alow and intermittent upheaval of the 
land. ( Lyell .) F ’ 

river- tortoise, s. [MARSH-TOBToieEv] 
river-wall, *. 

Hydr.-eng . ; a wall made to coofine a river 
within definite bounds, either (1) to prevent, 
denudation or erosion of the banks ; (2) to 
prevent overflow of the land mtfacent; or(S). 
to concentrate the force of the stream within 
a smaller sectional area for the purpose of 
deepening a navigable channel 

river- water, a. The water of a river, a* 
distinguished irom spring-water, Ac. 

river-weed, *. 

Bol: The genus Podostemon. (Amer.) 

* riv'-er, r.i. [River, s.] To hawk by a 
river ; to fly hawks at river fowl 

* rlv* -er-ain, a. [Fr.] Of or pertaining to a 
nver ; situated on or near to a river ; border- 
ing on a river. 

m «fa«hort work of the 
inown u the Jim hi*, 
potttlon. —Daily Telegraph, Nor. 19, isa*. 

•riv'-er-gt. s. [Eng. river, s. ; dimio. suff 
•cf.] A little river ; a rivulet, a stream. 

** WT* 0 *® Tiolet rein* in branched river eft flow." 

Drayton : Baront H art, ri. M. 

* *• Hver i -JioocL] 

The quality or state of being a river. (Hugh 
Miller , in Annandale.) 

* ri v'-er-me, a. [Riverain.] 

* rlv'-er-lmg, a [Eog. river ; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A little river, a stream. 

M All her hidden crretall rlttrUng». m 
Bylvetter : Du Bartat, third day, first week, UK. 

riv'-er-^, a. [Eog. river, s. ; -y.j 

river? f ° r pertainiog rivers J resembling. 

••Branched with rivtry reins, meanderlik* that- 
gllda Drayton : Poly-Oibion, ■ IU 

2. Abounding In rivers. 

riv'-gt, • rev-et, v.t. [Rivet (1), *.] [Fr. 
river. ] 

L Literally 

1. To fasten with a rivet or rivets. 

J* Their greare* and povldrous others rivtt fait." 

Drayton: Baront Pars, iL 

2. To clinch ; to fasten firmly. 

pin yon H**< in ahould *tand up. 
right to th* plae* you rivet it upon.— Motmn. ^ 

II, Fig. : To fix or fasten firmly. 

“ Toll on from w*tch to watch, bidding my ey*. 

Fast rimettvd on idenoe, sleep defy." 

Churchill : Gotham, UL 

rfv'-gt (l), • rev-et, * ryv-et, *. [Fr., from- 
river = to rivet ; a word probably of Scandina- 
vian origin ; cf. leal ri/avs. to tack together.] . 

A abort bolt with a flat or rose head, em- 
ployed for uniting two plates or thin pieces of ' 
material The stub end is swaged to pre- 
vent its withdrawal When used for joining 
plecee of leather, as In making belting, an 
annular disc, termed a burr, is placed over 
this end previous to swaging, in order to give 
a greater bearing. Rivets are cat from round 
metal rods, and formed Ly apeciai machinery. 

In riveting iron platea together, as in botiera, 
tanks, &c., the rivet ia made red-liot, end 
while a sledge is held against the head, the 
end fa swaged down by striking directly with 
a riveting-hammer, or a species of die called a 
snap-head is interposed. In riveting together 
wooden surfaces, they may be lined with 
metallic plate, or washers may be placed under 
the head and the swaged burr, to prevent the 
indentation of the wood. 

’* Rivet of *t*el and Iron rl**p." 

Scott : Bridal of TriermaU^L IS, 


*z. sfzzsz .ivsrisr- 
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rivet-boy* s. The boy employed In the 
operation of riveting co take the nveta from 
the furnace. 

rivet-outter, t. A jaw tool for cutting 
Off flush the stub ends of rivets or bolts. 

rivet-heartb* s. A shallow, round fuel* 
tray, mounted on three legs, and having a 
circular bellows beneath it for blowing the tire 
In which rivets sre made red-hot. 

rivet-joint, a. A joint formed hy a rivet 
or rivets. 

• riv'-^t (2), «. [Etym. doubtful.] Bearded 
wheat. {Tusser: Husbandrie , p. 49.) 

rfv-et-er, a. [Eng. rivet, v. ; -er.J One who 
rivet*. 

rfv'-St -tag, riv'-^tt-ing, pr. par, a., A *■ 

A. & B. As pr. par . <t particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or operation of faatening with a 
rivet or rivets. 

2. A get of rivets taken colleotively. 
riveting-hammer, *. A hammer for 

swaging a rivet wnen in position. It has 
« long, flat-faced hesd and a narrow peen. 

riveting-machine, «. 

Boiler-making : A machine In which the 
operation of riveting boiler or other metallic 
plates is performed by steam-power. 

riveting-set, ». A punch with a hollow ] 
fadh, used for swaging the head of rivets. 

riv'-ihg, pr. par. or a. [Hive (1), v *J 
riving-knife, *• 

Coopering: A frow (q.v.). 
riving-machine, s. A machine for split- 
ting wood in the direction of the grain; for 
hoops, staves, splints, as the case may be. 

* rf-vo, interj. [Etym. doubtful.) An excla- 
mation in Bacchanalian revelry. 

" Ri*of WTi tb* drunkard.'* — Shakesp. : 1 Bearn TT n 

it 4. 

ti'-vose, a. [Lat rivus = a river.) 

Zool. t etc. ; Having furrows more or less 
siuuste like the course of a river. 

rt-vi-tltc, a [After Prof. Rivot, of Paris; 
snff. Ate (Afin.). j . 

Afin. .* A very compact amorphous mineral 

of a yellowish to grayish-green colour. Hard- l 

ness, 8-5 to 4 ; ap. gr. 3*55 to S*62 ; fracture 
uneven, fragile. An analyeie yielded : ftuti- 
monio acid, 42*0 ; protoxide of sliver, 1*18 ; 
protoxide of copper, 39*60; carbonic acid, 
21*0; lime, a trace, from which the formula 
2Sh0 3 + 4(Cu0,Ag0)C0 3 is calculated. 

rlv'-u-let, a. [Lat. rivulus, dimin. from rivus 
= a river.) 

I Orel. Lang. : A small stream ; ft broolt, ft 
streamlet < J 

Through which m« to refre«h the gentle rhmlettrrm. 

Drayton : Mute* Elysium, Nymph. 8. 

XL Entom . : A British geometer moth, 
Emmelesia ajfinitata. 

idv'-n-lin, a. [Mod. Lat. rtvul(a); An 
(OTurm.).] , 

Chem. : A raucilsginons eubstance obtained I 
from a freshwater aiga, Rivulxi tuberosa. 

* rlx-a'-tion, a. [Lat. rimtio , from rixatus, , 
pa. par. of rixor — to brawl, to quarrel.] A 
brawl, a quarrel. 

♦ rlx-a'-trta, a. [Rixatiov.] A quarrelsome, 
brawling woman ; a common scold. 

rix'-dol-lar, a [Ban. rijksdaalder, rigsdaler ; 
Sw. riksdaler; Ger. reichsihaler, from reichs, 
genit. of retch = an empire, and thalers* dol- 
lar (q.v.).] 

|, A silver coin made at the British mint 
for use in the island of Ceylon. It is valued 
at Is. 6d., and is divided into twelve fanams 
ot ljd. each. 

2. A silver coin used at the Cape of Good 
Hope, divided into eight schillings, and worth 
abont la. 6d. sterling. 

liz'-om, ». [Rhizome.] 

Her. : The grain of oats, agreeing with the 
ear of other corn. 


riz'-zored, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Half-dried 
and salted ; as, riaered fish. {Scotch.) 

roach (I), • roche, a [A.8. reohhe , reohche; 
cogn. with But. rog = a ray ; O. Dut. rocJi == a 
akate; Dan. rokke = a ray; Sw. rocka; Ger. 
roche ; Lat. raia ~ a ray.] 

Ichthy. : LeucUcus rutilus. common through- 
out Europe north of the Alps, and found in 
great numbers in the Sea of Azov and the 
Caspian. Colour most brilliant at spawn! ng- 
tiine, especially in males. Upper part of body 
bluish - green, inclining to black; sides 
brighter, sometimes silvery-yellowish , belly 
silvery-white ; ventrala and anals red ; dorsal 
and caudal gray, with red apots, and often 
with a blackish border. Length about ten 
inches, but large specimens mav measure 
fifteen. Roach are gregarious and associate 
with Bream and Rudd, often breeding with 
them. They are not mnch esteemed as food 
fish in England ; in Russia dried roach is a 
national dish, and the roe of the Caspian 
Roach ia made into caviare, large quantities of 
which are annually exported. 

^ As sound as a roach: Perfectly sound. 
(Perhaps a corrupt, of Fr. roche — a rock.) 

M Tb« Roach *p*wna Id April and May to Pin**!*. 
May In Austria, and J une In England, when the »c*le* 
* rough. Tfc* «*« tb» 

In weedy place* in ahoale, and exhibit thoee Uvely 
movement* which have given ri** to tb* adag*, At 
§ound a* <t roach. .* It 1» not often *afe to depend on 


rd&9h (2), »■ [Etym. doubtful.) 

Kaut. : The upward curve of the foot of a eail, 
made in order to clear the ataya, apars, Ac. 

roa^Ti (3), a. [See def.l A cockroach (q.v.). 
j rwupL (4), rdfbe, s. (Pr. roche = a rock.) 
•LA rock. {Palsgrave.) 

2. Refuse gritty atone, or a bed in ^position 
resembling it. The highest bedj^the Port- 
land Oolite Is called the Roach bed. {Ether- 
idge.) 

road, * rode, • rood©, a. [A.S. rid = a 
Journey, an expedition, a road, from rad, pa. t. 
of rldan- to ride. Raid and road are thus 
doublets.) 

♦ L An incursion, an expedition, a raid. 

M Th« Boot who will mnke road noon ut." 

Shaketp : Henry K, L 1 

• 2. The act of riding ; a journey, a ride. 

«* With road t he cam* to Lel«*t«r." 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., It. * 

8. An open way or public passage; a way 
for passengers ; ground appropriated to public 
traffic, and forming a line of communication 
between one city, town, or place and another 
for foot-passengers, vehicles, cattle, Ac. 
Roads are variously constructed, according 
to the state of civilization and resources of the 
country through which they pass, and accord- 
ing to the nature and amount of the traffic 
to be provided for by them. [Macadam, 
Tormpike, Street.) As a generic term road 
includes highways, streets, lanes, Ac. The 
Romans were the great constructors of roads 
among the ancients : their roads were pave- 
ments resting on a foundation of rough stones 
consolidated into one mass by llqnid mnrtar 
or grout. The four great Roman roads in 
Britain were : — 

X, Watltng Street : from Kent, by wey of London, 
to Cardigan Buy, in W«le«. 

5. ikenild Street J from St. David a, WAIaa, by way 
of Birmingham, Derby, and York, to Tynemooth. 

$, FonaWay ; from Cornwall to Llnooln. 

4. Ermin Street ; from St. David * to Southampton. 
4. A place where ships may ride at anchor, 
at some distance from the shore ; a roadstead. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

** Peering in map* for porta and road*." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 

6. A means of access or approach ; a path. 

•• 81 ere to no «ect, who take* no priv*te road: 

But look* through Nature up to Nature a God. 

Pope : Euay on Man, iv. »L 

*11(1) Byroad: By walking or riding along 
the highway, as distinguished from travelling 
by sea or hy rail 

(2) On the road .‘ Passing, travelling. 

(3) To take the road : To set out on a journey. 

(4) To take to the road : To become a high 
way-robber. 

road-agent, *. A highwayman. (Local.) 

road-bed, a. 

L Rail. -eng. : The bed or foundation v o 


which the superstructure of a railway reata 
The substructure of the way consists of the 
embankment, bridges, piling, ballast, Ac., and 
supports the superstructure, which consists 
of the rails, ties, chairs, frogs, eroasings, Ac. 

2. Civ.-eng. : In common roads, the whole 
material laid in place and ready for travel. 

“ The road in EngUnd 1* *lw»y» well kept. th« road- 
ted 1* often Ilk* & rock ."—Burroupht : Pepacton, p. S4A 

road-book, s. A traveller’s guide-book 
of towna, distances, Ac. 

• road-harrow, s. A machine for drag- 
ging nver roads when they are much out of 
repair, to replace the etonea, gravel, Ac., dis- 
turbed by the traffic. 

road - locomotive, a. A locomotive 
adapted to run on common roads, 
road-metal, a. [Metal, A. II. 1. (1)-] 
road-roller, s. A heavy cylinder used 
for compacting the surfaces of roads. 

road-runner, a. 

Omith, : Geococcyx oalifomianua. Its powers 
of running are so great that it ia 6ften hunted 
on horseback. 

road-ftcraper, *. A machine for scrap- 
ing or cleaning roads. 

• road-steamer, *. A road-locomotive, 
road-sulky, a. A light vehicle or trap 
accommodating only one person. [Solky, «.) 

road - surveyor, ». A pnbiio officer 
whose duty is to supervise the roads in a dis- 
trict. and see that they are kept in good order. 

t road-weed, i. 

Bot. : The genus Plantago, especially PUintago 
major, which grows on hard roads. 

road- worthy, ft. Fit for the road or 
travelling. 

road, rode, v.t. A i. lEtym. donhtful, per- 
haps from road, e. (q.v.), nr from Lat. rote — 
to revolve, through Fr. rbder, or Sp. raaear. 

Cf Notes <e Queries, 6th aer., xi. 316.] 

A, 'franx. ; To rouse. 

•• Wh*n purstiod or roaded by * dog, they wi be 
r»t**d one*.* 1 — Wilton A Bonaparte: American Vrm- 

SoE?/<*d. 1882), lii. 1*. (Not*.) 

B. Intransitive: 

X. (See extract). 

*• A good retrl*v*r . . . vbo will road ox follow tb* 
foot^ceat of game weU."— Mey rick : •Hotue Dag* ft 
Sporting Dog*, p. »«• 

2. To fly In a body. 

“To wildfowl rodlng In. half an bonr afUr 

*un*«t"~.Vote* ft queries, «th aer., xi. 1S8. 

• road'-l^fts* a. [Eng. road ; dess.) Destitute 
of roads. 

.. Marehlmr ofUn aero— a country u fact as 

BopS! Jamett Gaiette. Jaa. 1*. W8S. 

road'-mAn, a. [Eng. road, and mart.) A 
man wbo works upon the roads. 

road -side, a. A a. [Eng. road , and side .] 

A. As subst. : The aide or borders of a road. 

" By tbs roadtide <*U and periahed, 

Weary with the march of Uf* 1 

Longfellote : Footstep* of Angelt. 

B. As adj. : Situated or being on the aide 
of a road. 

« Roadtide watte, roadtide paeture, ana roadtide 
tnrf belong pre*uoiably to the adjoining landowner. 
-Field, Oct 17, 1885. 

road'-StSad, ». [Eng. road and stead.] The 
same as Road, 4. 

“ Corse* tb* roadtUad, *nd with gal* 
ot monte, Uttt n. a 

road'-ster, s. [Eng. road; auff. -stcr.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A horse well fitted for travelling, or com- 
monly employed in travelling, specif, applied 
to a trotter. 

2. One who la mnch accustomed to driving ; 
a coach-driver. 

3. One who rides along the roada instead of 
following the hounds across country. {Hunt. 
Slang.) 

« Once In a way the roadsters and shirker* are dis- 
tinctly favoured.*— Field, April 4, 1888. 

4. A tricycle or bicycle built more heavily 
than one for racing purposes, to withstand the 
wear and tear of travelling on the high road. 

“ ft waa a *ub*tantW roadster.” — Field, Deo. 8, 1884. 

II. Naut. : A vessel which works by tides, 
and seeks some known road to await turn of 
tide and change of wind. {Smyth.) 
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road - way, * r ode -wav, a. [Eng. road , and 
i£>aj/.] A highway, t roaa ; eapec. the part of 
a highway used by vehicles, horses, &c. 

*• Never s mtn'a thought In the world keep* the 
roadway better than thine."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry JY., 
ILX 


roam, # ram-on, * rom-en, r.i. & t. [Etym. 
doubtful. iSkeat snggesta a theoretical A.S. 
rdwiian (not fonnd)= to atretch after ; hence, 
to seek, to journey or rove about ; cf. O. H. 
Ger. rdvtfn, rdman = to aim at, to strive after. 
“ It can hardly be doubted that the use of the 
word was largely and early influenced by the 
word ifrnte, on account of the frequent pil- 
grimages to it ’’ (SfceaO-1 

A. Intrans. : To wander abont without any 
definite purpose, object, or direction ; to rove 
about, to ramble. 

" How eager are my thought* to room 
la que*t of what they lore 1 " 

Coscper : Olney Hymns* xliL 

B. Tnms.; To range, to wander, to rove 
OTer. 

** Now the roams 

The dreary wwW Cowpsr : Task, L 646. 


• roam, a [Roam, v.) The act of roaming, 
roving, or wandering ; a ramble. 

“ The bound leu apace, through which the** roren take 
Their reatlea* room. 1 Toung : Eight Thoughts, ix. 


roam -or, a [Eng. roan, v. ; -er.] One wbo 
roams or rove* about ; a rover, a wanderer, a 
vagrant. 


roan, * roane, * roen, a. & a [O. Fr. rouen 
(Fr. rowan), a word of unknown origin ; c t Sp. 
ruano = roan ; ItaL roano, rovano.] 

A. At adj . : Of a bay, sorrel, or dark colour, 
with spots of gray or white thickly inter- 
spersed ; now generally used of a mixed colour 
having a decided shade of red. (Applied to 
horses or cattle.) 


“ How ehall I answer ho* and cry 
For a roan (aiding, twelv* hand* high? " 

Butler l Hudibras, iL 1 

B, A$ substantive ; 

L A roan colour ; the colour described In A 

2. An animal, especially a horse, of a roan 
•oloor. 

•• Proud, prancing on his roan." 

Byron : English Bards k Scotch Reviewers. 


3. Leather; Sheepskin tanned with sumach; 
the process is similar in its details to that 
employed for morocco leather, but lacks the 
graining given to the morocco by the grooved 
rollers in the finishing. It ia used largely for 
bookbinding and sometimes for shoes. 


roan-antelope, a. 

Zool. : jEgocerot leucopheeus , from the open 

} )l»Ins of Sonth Africa. It is about six feet 
ong, forty inches high at the shoulder; 
heavily built, with upright mane, long ears, 
and acimeter-shsped boms ; hide black, which 
colour reflected through the ashy-gray givea 
the animal its popular Dutch name Blauw-boc 
(Blue BnckX 


roan, #. [Rowan.] 


roar, • rore, t>.L & t. [A.8. rdrlan ; cogn. 
with M. H. Ger. riren; Dut reertn. From 
the same root as Lat latro — to bark ; Sansc. 
rd = to bellnw.] 

A* Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cry with a loud continued voice ; to 
bellow, as a beast ; to shout ( Jeremiah ii. 15.) 

2. To cry aloud, as in pain or distress. 

" Thereat fa* rorsd for exceeding pain*.* 

Spenser: A*. £7l viiL IT. 

3. To make a loud, continued, And confused 
noise, as the waves, the wind, a crowd of 
people, or the like. 

"lam the Lord thy God, that divided the aea, whoee 
wave* roared.”— Isaiah Ii. 14. 

4. To laogh out londly and continuously ; 
to shont in laughter. 

•5. To act riotously. [Roaring-bots.) 

IL Vet . ; To make a loud noise in breath- 
ing. [Roabino, *., 2.1 

B. Trans. : To shout out loudly; to cry 
alond ; to call out or proclaim londly. 

« Roar the** actuation* forth." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 71., UL L 

roar, • rore, *. [Roar, v.) 

1. A full loud cry or noise, as the cry of a 
beast ; a shout 

“ The roar of a whole herd of lion*." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, it L 

t f. The cry, as of a person in pain or distress. 

8. A loud, continued, and confused sound, 


as of the waves, the wind, a crowd of persons, 
or the like. 

M The ceaaele** roar _ 

Which ruahee on the eolitary *hora" 

Byrots : Childs Harold, if. W. 

• 4. A tumult 

“ Peroeiuinghie enemie* dayly to increase vpoa him. 
and all the countxle* about to be in a rors.’—Fox: 
Actet, p. 466. 

5. A shout or outcry of mirth or laughter. 
M Yonr flashes of merriment, that were wont to eet 
the table in a roar Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. L 


roar'-cr, s. [Eng. roar, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who roars, shouts, or bawls. 

“The roarer ia an eaemy nther tarrlhie than dan. 
geroos. He ha* uo other qualification for a champion 
of controversy than a hardened front and a etrong 
voice." — Rambler, So. 14. 

*2. One who acts riotously ; a noisy, riotous 


person. 

“ A lady to turn roarer, aod break glasses 1 " 

Massinger; Renegade, L A 


# 3. A wave, a billow. 

" What care thee* roarers lor the name of king? **— 
Shakesp. ; Tempest, L L 

H. Vet. : A broken-winded horse. 


“ If a horse 1* a roarer ... he will usually make a 
granting noise when taking a trace.”— Sidney : Book 
of the Horse, p. 4*6. 


• roar'-ie, a. [Rory.) 


roar'-Ing, * ror-lng, * ror-yng, pr. par., a., 
& a [Roar, v.] 

A. A» pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. At adjective : 

1 Literally: 

1. 8houting, noisy. 

2. Characterized by noise or riot ; riotous. 

“ A mad roaring tima ."— Rumst i Own Tims. 

IL Fig. : Going on briskly ; brisk, active ; 
highly successful : as, a roaring trade. ( CoUoq . 
or slang.) 

C. At substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A loud, continued, or con- 
fused uoisa; a loud cry, m of a beast; a 
shout, as of laughter. ( Proverbs xix. 12.) 

2. Veterinary : 

(1) A peculiar sound emitted during respira- 
tion by some horses. When of a chronlo type, 
it most frequently arises from a paralysed 
condition of the dilator muscles of the left 
side of the windpipe, and is very often hered- 
itary. (Sidney.) 

“Th*Lr hone* mak* much mu*cl«. and roaring la 
almcet unknown among them." — Globs. Nov. f, 1664. 

(2) The act of breathing loud. [(1)J 
The roaring game : Curliug. (Scotch.) 

* roaring-boys, a. pi. An old name for 
a eet of noisy, riotous ruffians, who infeated 
the streets of London in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. They corresponded to 
the Mohawks of later times. 


• roar'-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. roaring ; -ly.) In 
a roaring manner. 

roast, • rost, * rosto, v.t. & i, [O. Fr. rostir 
(Ft. r6tir\ from Ger. rotten = to roast, from 
rost = a grate, a gridiron, or from Irish roistin 
= a gridiron, roarfaim = to roast, rost s= roast 
meat; Gael, rost , roist; Wei rhostio; Bret 
rosta = to roast] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary language: 

L Literally: 

(1) To cook, dress, or prepare for the table 
by exposure to the direct action of heat, on a 
spit «c- 

(2) To dry and parch by exposure to heat : 
as. To roast coffee. 

(3) To heat to excess ; to heat violently. 

“ Roasted in wrath and Cm." Shakesp. : Hamlet, IL S. 

2. Fig. : To banter, quiz, or chaff severely ; 
to tease unmercifully. (Colloq.) 

“ Biifaop Atterbury'* roasting lord Conlngihy *bont 

th« topiek of being prints ridden.” — Bp, Atterbury ; 

Epistolary Corresp., iL 417. 

IL MetalL : To expose, as metallic ores, to 
a protracted heat below fusion, in order to 
expel sulphnr, araenic, carbonic acid, water, 
Ac., and frequently to effect oxidation. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To cook nr dress meat by roasting. 

“He ooode rorts, and wthe, and broil*, and Me." 

Chaucer: C. T., ProL *1A 

2. To become roasted or fit for the table by 
exposure to fire. 


roast, A & a. [Roast, t>.] 

A. At subst. : That which is roasted, as a 
joint of meat; that pert of a slaughtered 
snlmal whfch is chosen for roasting, as the 
shoulder or leg of mutton, sirloin of beef, &c. 

“ On holy days an egg or two at tnoat. 

Bat her ambition never reach'd to roast." 

Dry den : Cock * Fox, 3A 

B. At adj. : Roasted : as, roast beef. 

H * (1) To cry roast meat : Not to be able to 
keep one’s good fortune to one’s selt 

(2) To rule the roast : Tn have or take the lead 
or mastery ; to be master or chief. (Prob. 
for to rule the roost.) 

•* Suffolk, the new-made duke, that rules the roast." 

Shakesp. : i Henry 7I„ L L 

roast-beef plant, a. 

Bot. : Iris feetidissima. [Iris.] 

roast-bitter, 8. A peculiar bitter prin- 
ciple, contained in the crust of burnt bread, 
similar to that produced by the roasting of 
different other organic substances. 

roast -er, a. [Eng. roast ; -er.) 

1. One who or thAt which roasts. 

* 2. A pig or other animal or article for 
roasting. 

“ We kept a roaster of the encking pig*."— Bloc*. 
more : Lorna Dooms, ch. L 


roast-big, pr. par. or a. [Roast, v.) 

roasting bed, a 

MetaU. : A floor or bed of refractory sub- 
stance on which ores are roasted. 


roas ting-furnace, i. 

MetaU. : A furnace in which ore ia heated to 
drive off the aulphur and other volatile par- 
ticles. 

roasting-jack, *. 

Domestic : An old fashioned device for tam- 
ing the spit on which meat was roasted before 
an open fire. 

* rSb, #. [Fr., from Sp. rob, from Arab. ro56 = 
a syrup or jelly of fruit.) The inspieaated 
Juice or ripe fruit mixed with hnney or sugar 
to the consistence of a conserve ; a conserve 
of fruit 

“ The oon*erve or nther the rob thet la made ef 
them."— Yenner : Via Recta ad Yitam longam, p. 17L 

r<5b, * robbe, V.t. & {. [0. Fr. robber, rober. 
The origiuai sense was to despoil the slain iu 
battle, to atrip, to disrobe, from 0. Fr. robbe, 
robe — & robe ; ao Eng. reave (bereave) ie formed 
in a similar manner, from A.S. rtdf= clothing ; 
O. 8p. roWr ; Sp. robar ; 0. H. Ger. roub&n, 
roupdn ; Ger. muben; Dnt roveru) 

A. Transitive : 

L To deprive, strip, or plunder of anything 
by unlawful force or violence, or by secret 
theft; to atrip or deprive of anything by 
stealing ; to deprive unlawfully. 

** Thel robbiden hym and wonndiden hym and wen. 
ten awey."— Wycliffs : Luke x. 

2. To plunder, to pillage ; to steal anything 
from. 

•* Like a thief to come to reft my ground*." 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry 71., lv. 10. 

3. To deprive, to strip. 

“ That all the rest It teem'd they robbed bare 

01 bounty, and at beautie, and all vtrtnee rare." 

Spenser s F. Q., IIL vL A 

• 4. To steal. 

“ To rob love from any." 

• Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, L A 

B. ZnfranA ; To steal, to plunder, to pillage. 

** Hen and woman alouh, and robbed tbrugta the 
land." Robert d* Brunnt, p. SA 

* rob- altar, «. A sacrilegious plunderer. 

rdb'-and, r6b'-bin, s. [For rope-band.) 

Haul.: A piece of plaited rope, called 
sennit, used for fastening the head-rope of a 
sail to the jackstay ; a rope-band. 

RSb'-b$n Is'-land (a silent) [See def.] 

Geog. : An Island off the Cape of Good Hope, 
used as a penal station. 

Robben Island-snake, a 

Zool. : Coronella phocarurru 


rfcb'-ber, * rob-bour, a. [O. Fr. robbenr.) 
[Rob, v.) 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who robs or steals from another; 
one who commits a robbery ; a thief. 

** Who, turning to the robber hand. 

Bade lour, the hraveat, take the hrand. 

Scott : Roksby, ill IL 


&te. f 2 lt, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wSt, here, cam$L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t, 
of wore, W 9 U, work, whd, u6n : mute. cdb. ciire. unite* cur, rile, fill; try, Sjrrian. », oe = e ; ey = a; qu = kw* 


robberdsman — robustly 
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2 Ooe who takes that to which li« has no 
right ; one who strips or deprives another of 
anything by violence or wrong. 

TL Law: One who takes goods or money 
from the person of another by force or threats, 
and with a felonious intent. 

robber-oral), ». 

ZooL : Birgus latro . [Birgus.j 

• rob berds-man, * rob-bers-man, #. 

[Roberdsman.] 

rSb'-ber-^, # rob-er-ie, *. 10. Fr. roberie.] 

1 Ord. fxtng. : The act or practice of rob* 
bing or of taking anything from another by 
violence or wrong ; a plundering, a pillaging , 
theft. 

" K*cb *bonodlng with fowl® 

' “ d £d ’ ,lh ‘i'“r 

2. Law : (See extract). 

•• The feloolooi *ud lorcihle Uking. the perion 
of another, of goods or mooey to any JjVuSsJ 

KKmiS tVe ^ioUtion of the pe«on more 
atrocious thao prirately tteallng. ThU preeiona vio- 

Comment, bk. tv., eh. 17. 

rSb'-bfca (1), 3. (Ceylon.] 

Comm. : Ths name given to the package in 
which Ceyione9e, &c., dry goods, as pepper- 
are imported. The Malabar robbin of nc< 
weighs 84 lbs. (SimmoruZs.) 

rSb'-bin (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] The spring 
of a carrisgs. (Siwwitond*.) 


r$b'-bfai ( 3 ), * (Rorand.] 

robe, a. (Ft., from M. H. Ger. roub, roup 
O. H. Ger. ravp; Ger. raub = booty, spoil, a 
garment; cogn. with A.S. red/— spoil, cloth- 
fng: lcel. rauf— spoil; ItaL & O. Sp. roba; 
Sp. ropa ; Port, roitpa.] 

1 A kind of gown or long loose dress worn 
over other dress, especially by persons m 
high position, or engaged in any ceremonial, 
ordinance, or rite ; a gown of state °r office 
ae of judges, priests, &c. ; a gown or dress of 
a rich, flowing, or elegant style or make. 

•• ib. t»u. tb. 

2. A dressed buffalo skin. A pack of robes 
is ten skins tied in a pack, this being the 
state in which they are brought to market. 

v Master of the Robes: An officer of the 
royal household, whose duty is to order and 
supervise the robes of the sovereign. Under 
him are several officers, ae a clerk nf the 
robes, a yeoman, three grooms, a page, a 
brosher, a furrier, a sCTnp9tress, a laundress, 
a starcher, and a standing wardrobe-keeper, 
at Windsor Castle, St. James's, and Hampton 
• Court palaces, &c. Under a queen the duties 
are performed by a Mistress of 
who is the highest in rank Df the ladies in the 
service of the queen. (English.) 

\ Gentlemen of the robe (or of the long robe) : 
Barristers. 

robe-maker, i. A maker of official 
robes forjudges, the clergy, barristers, mem- 
bers of a university, &c. 

robe, v.t. & i. [Robe, » .] 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To invest with a robe or robes ; to 
dress with magnificence ; to array. 

•• Lying robed and crowned. 
Worthy * Roman spoiwe I • m 

f^nnyion * Z)rww of F&ir Womci t* lw> 

H Fig - : To clothe, to dress, to invest, to 
cover : as, The fields are robed with green- 

B. Intrans. : To put on robes ; to array 
one’s self in a robe or robes. 

• rSb’-erds-m&n, * r«b-berd?-m£n, 
• rSb’-erts-m&n, s. tSald to be named 
after Robin Hood, the celebrated outlaw of 
Sherwood Forest.] In the old statutes, a 
term applied to any bold robber or night thief. 
In Piers Plovman they are termed Roberdes 
knaves. 


r5b-ert, *. (Her a- R obert.] 

Rob er-tln, RSb -er-tine, *. [See defc] 

Church Hist. : One of an order of monks so 
named after Robert Flower, ths founder, 

A.D. 1187. 

rSb'-fci, 9. [A familiar dimin. from Robert.) 
(Jackdaw.] 

1. Ths Redbreast (q.v.). 

* 2. A trimming on the front of the dress. 

* Robins, and cape aod eheeta.” 

’ Wolcott : P. Pindar, p. »7. 

^ (1) Robin run in the hedge : 

BoL : Nepeta Glechoma. 

(2) Round-robin : [RocndrOBIN]. 

Robin Goodfellow, s. A ‘‘drudging 
fiend,” and merry domestic fairy, famous for 
mischievous pranks and practical jokes. At 
night-time he will sometimes dn little services 
for ths family over which he presides. The 
Scotch call this domestic spirit a brown e , 
the Germans, kobold or Knecht Rnpreclit. 
The Scandinavians called it Nisse God-dreng. 
Puck, the jester of Fairy-court, is the same. 

You^do their woik, and they *h«Ul hare good oek. 
Bhakesp. : Midsummer A iffhf t Dream, IL L 

Robin Hood, s. A celebrated outlaw in 
the reign of Richard I. ; hence, a character in 
May-day and other games. 

robin-redbreast, *. [Redbreast.] 
robin-ruddock, «. The robin-redbreast, 
robin- wake, s. 

Bot. : The same as Wake-robin (q.v.). 
robin’s pinoushion, *. The bedeguar 
of the dog rose. 

rfcb'-i-net (1), *• [Fr.] 

Steam-eng. : A term for aome of the cocks or 
the steam-engine, ss the gauge, brine, and tnal | 
cocks. ■ rra 

* rSb'-i-nSt (2), 
t. [Eng. robin ; 
dimin. auff. -et.) 

1. A robin-red- 
breast. 

•* The mavU, mwh 

and robinet 
Drayton: Muses *7y- 


rSb-in-ine, s. [Mod. Lat. robinia); • ins 1 
Chem. : A yellow colouring 

matter found in the blossom of Robinia Pseud- 
acacia. To extract it, the recently-gathered 
flowers are boiled in water, filtered, the filtrate 
evaporated, and the residue repeatedly ex- 
hausted with boiling alcohol. It crystallises 
in delicate straw-yellow crystals having a silky 
lustre, mslta to a yellow liquid at 195 , is 
slightly soluble in water and alcohol, insolu- 
ble in ether, but dissolves readily in alkalis 
and alkaline carbonate. Its aqueous solution 
is coloured dark brown by ferric chloride, and 
it reduces cupric oxide in a boiling alkalma 
eolntion. 

robinine-sugar, 5 . 


sium. Nymph, vl 

2. Old Arm.: A 
military engine for 
bnrling darts and 
stones. 



robinet. 


rob'-IAg, pr. par. or a. [Rore, v.] 

roblng-room, 5 . A vestiary; s room 
where robes of state or ceremony are put on 
or off : as, a judge’s robing-room. 

ro-bln'-i-a, s. [Named after John Robin, a 
French botanist, herbalist to Henry IV.] 

1 Bot. : A genus of Galegese. North Amert 
can trees, bearing deciduous, pinnate leaves 
and nodding racemes of white or roscats 
flowers; calyx with five lanceolate teeth, the 
two upper approximate; legume msny -seeded. 
Robinia Pseudacacia, a native of the United 
States, is the Bastard or FalssAcsda.called 
in America the Locust-tree. It is from fifty 
to eighty feet high, with loose racemes of 
fragrlnt flowers. Ths “i ln fL e I 

bark are sweet. The wood Is hard and 
durable, and used for trenails. In the south 
of Franca it is grown to furnish vine props. 
K hispida is the Rose Acacia of ths Southern 
United States. 


HlUiU 

2. Pcdceobot. : Found in ths European Plio- 
cene. 

ro-bln'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. robin(ia); -ic.] De- 
rived from Robinia Pseudacacia. 

robinio-acld, 

Chem. : An acid found in the root of Robinia 
Pxudaauia. It forms a syrapy mw. but 
becomes crystalline in contact with absolnta 
alcohol. 

ro-bin'-I-in, a. [Mod. Lat. robinia) ; -in 
(CTww.).] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter found in 
the wood of JtoWhto 


It does not omoiw 

heated, and yields with nitric acid a largo 
quantity of picric acid. 

rd'-ble, #. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot., £c. : Wood for shipbuilding, from a 
Bignoniad, Catalpa longissima,ind Platymis- 
ctum platystachyum, one of ths Dall/ergiese. 

* rfcb 6’ da-vy, 5 . [Etym. donbtful ; ct 
rob, s.] A drink so called. 

- Sherry oor 

* rSb'-or-ant, a. & s. [Lat. mborans, pr. par. 
of roboro = to make strong, from robur = 
strength.] 

A* As adj. : Strengthening. 

B. As subst. : A strengthening medicine ; a 
tonic. 

* rSb'-or-ate, v.t. [Lat. roboratus, ^pa. pr. of 
roboro = to make strong.] To make strong; 
to give strength to ; to strengthen, to confirm, 
to establish. 

•• Aocleot privilege* . . . which herein • re 
»nd cou flriued.’*— /•'utter: Bits. Cambridge, ll. Si. 

* r5b-or-a'-tion, 3 . [Low Lat. roboratio.) 
[Roborate.] The act of strengthening, con- 
firming, or establishing. 

* rd-bor'-S-an, * rS-bbr'-^-oiis, a. [Lat. 
robortus, from robur = strength, also an oak.) 
Made of oak ; strong. 

ro'-bur, I. [Lat. = (1) hardness, strength, (2) 
the common oak, Quevcus robur.) (See etym. 
and compound.) 

Robur Carol! or Carolinum, 3 . 

Asfron. : King Charles's Oak, a southern 
constellation, formed by Halley in 1676 from 
a portion of Argo Navis. 

rd-bust; a. [Fr. robusU, from Lat. robvMuf 
= strong, from 6. lAt. robus ; Lat. robur 
strength ; Sp. & ltal. robusto.) 

1 Possessed of great strength ; strong, 
lusty, sinewy, muscular, vigorous. 

A robust, bototerw* him down. - 

HoutU : Utters, hk. L, S »t, let. VL 

2. Indicating great strength and vigour. 

- HU roW. 4J*. 

3. Sound, vigorous : as, robust health. 

4. Requiring vigour or strength : as, robust 
employment. 

5. Violent, rough, rude. 

Romp-loving mi«* 

h hMl-d .bo»t la «»y KSjfeaam. «». 

•ro-biist'-lofis (i as y), a. (Eng.roSujl; 

1. Robust, strong, vigorous, stout, sturdy. 

" The« redundant loch*, n 
fiobuitiou, to w. 

2 . Rough, boisterous. 

- Th. O..D do .ymp*tbu« 

turns and roujh com Id* on. Shakesp . . tttnry 

• ro-b&st-lo&B lJ (1 ss y), a dv. [Eng. to- 
• .hi 1 In a robust manner, with 

force or vigour; stoutly, sturdily, roughly, 
boisterously. 

« if they come in robusttausly . 1 

the braver fellow*. — flen Jenson . Discoveries. 

• ro-biist’-ioiis-nSsa (1 as y), * 
i-ous-ness, s. [Eng. robusfioiw; -n«3.) 

’i'he quality or state of being robust ; robust- 
ness ; muscular strength ; vigour. 

u Thnt robustiousness ol body."— Sandys . Sta 
Religion. *ifi- •• 
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robustness— rock 


ro-bftst'-ncss, t. [Eng. robust; -*«*.] Tlie 
quality or atate of being robust; muscular 
strength or vigour : the condition of the body 
when in full fle*h and sound health. 

" Beef may confer « robustness on my son's limb*, 
bot will bebwUte hi* Uitellsctuai* "—Arbiuhnot* tope. 

* ro-btist'-ous, a. [Eng. robust ; -ous.) Ro- 
bust. ( Dryden : Don Sebastian, i. 1.) 

r5c, mkh, s. [Arab, rukh ; see def.] 

Arab. Mythol. : A huge white bird, one claw 
of which is as big as the trunk of 0 large tree, 
and capable of carrying off an elephant and 
devouring it. Adnlf Erman suggests that 
the fossil tusks of Rhinoceros tichorhinus, which 
have a faint resemblance to the hill of a 
gigantic bird, created the Idea of the roc, 
which would then technically be a myth of 
observation. 

roc'-am-bole, t rok'-am-bole, *. [Fr. 

rocambole ; ltal. & Sp. rocambola ; Sw. r&cken- 
boll; Ger. rockenabollc — rye-bulb : rocken — 
rye, and bolle = bulby, because it ie bulbous 
and grows among rye.) 

Rot. A Hort. : (1) Allium Scorodoprasum , a 
plant with bulbs like garlic, but with the 
clovea smaller. It is used for the same pm*- 

B ises as the shallot, garlic, &c. A native of 
enmark, not much cultivated in England. 

(2) Allium Ophioscorodon , from Greece. Some- 
times the two are considered to be Identical. 

'ffto-g&’-la, a. [Port, rocca — a rock. Named 
from the place of growth.] 

Bot, : A genus of Uaneidas. Dull gray lichens, 
with a peltate disc, open from the front, and 
seated on a carbonaceous stratum. They 
grow on rocks by the sea. Roccella tinctorin 
is the Archil, Orchil, or Orchella liohen. R. 
fuesformis, used, like the former, for a dye- 
plant, is leas valuable. They occur In the ex- 
treme Bouth of England. 

•xtfc-gSl-l&n'-fl-ide, s. [Eng. roccellic); 
aniline), and anff. -ide.) 

(CwHakOj)" ) 

Chem. : C29H42N2O2 — (CgTI^ > No. 

Hj ) 

Phenyl-roccellamlde. A crystalline body ob- 
tained by heating roccellic acid with an excess 
of aniline, distilling, and treating the black 
Teaidne, left in the retort, with alcohol. It 
forms colourless laminae, melts to a colourless 
liquid at 53*, is insoluble In water, ammonia, 
and hydrochloric acid, but soluble in Alcohol. 

rSc-$£T-llc, a. [Mod. Lat ro ccell(a); - ic .] 
Contained in, or derived from planta of the 
geous Roccella. 

roc collic-acld, 1. 

Chem. : C^H*^ = j 0* A 

fatty acid discovered in 1830 by Heeren in 
Roccella tinctoria, and other species of the 
43&me genus. It crystallizes in white rectangu- 
lar four-sided plates, or in short needles, melts 
at 132* to a colourless liquid, Is tasteless, in- 
aoloblo in water, slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol, bnt very soluble in ether. It is very 
slightly affected by reagents, but it decom- 
poses carbonates. The roccellates of the 
alkali metals sre soluble in water. The barium 
salt, Ci7H^)Ba’'04, Is a bulky white powder, 
slightly soluble in boiling water, insoluble in 
alcohol. The silver salt, Ci 7 H3oAg 2 G 4 , ob- 
tained by precipitation, is a white amorphous 
mass, which darkens on exposure to ligljt. 
roccellic anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C17H30Q3. A faintly yellow, ncutrsl 
-oil, obtained by heating roccellic acid to be- 
tween 220* and 280*, mixing the brown mass 
with dilute sods-ley, and treating with ether. 
It dissolves easily in hot alcohol and In ether. 

rSo-gSl -Un-In, s. [See def.) 

Chem. : Gx^IIjfsG^ (?). A crystalline sub- 
stance extracted from Roccella tinctoria by 
hydrochloric acid and boiling alcohol. It 
forms a mass of silky needles, insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble In cold alcohol and 
ether, hut soluble in boiling alcohol. Hot 
nitric acid converts it Into nxallc acid. 

* roch, v.t. [Fr. roche = a rock.) To harden 
like a rock. 

" TbM winter’* ooldoewe tbe« river hardWe rooking." 

Stanyharst : ConcAtet, pw 1M. 

• roche (1), s. [Fr.) A roach. 

* roche (2% *. [Fr.) A rock. 


roche-alum, s. [Rock-alum.) 
roche-Ume, 1. Quicklime, 
roches moutonneds, s. pi. 

Geol. : Projecting eminences of roc* which 
have been smoothed and worn into the shape 
of flattened domes by a glacier passing over 
them. They are called moutonnets because 
their small rounded bosses resemble the backs 
of a flock of sheep. 

Ro-ghclle’, s. [See def.) 

Geog. : A fortified sea-port of France, the 
capital of the department of Charentc-ln- 
ferieure. , 

Roc hello- powder, *. [Seidlitz- pow- 
der. l 

Rochelle salt, «. [Sodjo-potassic tar- 

TRATK.) 

rSgh’-dt (1), • rbtgh'-St, g. [Fr. rochet, from 

O. H. Ger. roch , 
hroch (Ger. rock) = 
a coat, a frock : cf. 
lr. rocan — a man- 
tle, a cloak ; Gael. 
rochalL] 

1. An ecclesias- 
tical garment of 
fine white linen, 
differing from the 
surplice in being 
shorter, and open 
st the aides. It was 
formerly worn by 
priests and acolytes, but is now worn by 
bishops nadcr the chimere. 

” Tb« rocket i* also derived from the albe ... As 
the surplice 1* an augmentation of the Albe. *o the 
rock+t U * diminution of the seme . . . being shorter, 
and either with tighter sleeve*, ur without sleeTes. 
It I* weU known that the clergy end bishop* were 
required formerly hy the decree* of 6ynods to wear 
their albe* constantly ; hence the rochets, which were 
merely reduced alhet. were Introduced from reasons of 
commodity . . . They were also worn hy eentors and 
canons, also by chntr eliUdreu .”— Puffin : Gloss. Ecxles. 
Ornament A Costume. 

* 2. A bishop. 

" Wringing the oollectir* allegory of thoee seven 
•ngels iuto seven single rochett. — Milton : Keaton of 
Church Government, blc. L, ch. v. 

* 3. A loose roond frock or apper garment, 
the original of the ecclesiastical vestment. 

• rdgh'-£t (2), «. [Mid. Eng. roche = a roach ; 
dimin. suff. -«f.) A kind of fish, by some 
taken for the roach, by others for the piper- 
fish, one of the gurnards. 

** Of rochets, whiting*, or common flab." 

Broome : Britannia! Pastorate, U. L 

* rSgh'-Stte, s, [Rochet (IX s. ) 

rogh-ihg; a. [Etym. doubtful. Prob. from 
Fr. roche =. a rock (q.v.X] (See compound.) 

rochlng- cask, s. A wooden cletem, 
lined with lead, in which alnm la crystallized 
after laving been previously dissolved in water 
or by the action of steam. 

r<5ch-l£d'-er-Ite, s, [After Herr Rochleder; 
saff. -fte(J«».).] 

Min. : A resinous substance originally ex- 
tracted by alcohol from melanchyme (q.v.). 
Colour, reddish-brown ; transparent to trans- 
lucent ; melting point, 100*. Composition : 
carbon, 76*79 ; hydrogen, 9*06 ; oxygen, 14*15 
= 100. Found also in large masses in the 
lignite of Zweifelsreuth, Eger, Bohemia. 

rfcck (1), *rocke (1), *rok, *rokke (1), s. 
fjcel. rokkr = a distaff; Sw. rock; Dan. r ok; 
O. H. Ger. roccho ; M. H. Ger. roche; Ger. 
rocken. Prob. from Dan. rokke — to rock 
(q.v.).] A distaff used in spinning ; the staff 
or frame about which flax, wool, &c., Is 
arranged, from which the thread is drawn in 
apiuning. 

“ With her roche, many a knocke 
rib* gave him on the crown*." 

Sir T. More ; Serjeant Jt FYere. 

r6ck (2), * rocko (2), ‘roche, * rokke (2), 
«. [0. Fr. roke, roche , roc, from Irish &. Gael, 
roe — a rock ; Bret roc A.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1 . Literally : 

(1) A large mass of stony matter ; a large 
fixed atone or crag ; the stony matter which 
constitutes the earth’s crust, as distinguished 
from clay, sand, gravel, peat, &c. 

•* Down his w*d cheek* hr! rfy tonwot flows, 

Bo silent fountain*, from a rock's tall head.* 

Pope: Homer; Iliad, lx. Ml 


(2) In the same ssnse as II. 

(3) A stone of any size ; a pebble. (Colloq. 
or humorous.) 

2. Figuratively ; 

(1) A cause or source of peril or disaster 
(from vessels, being wrecked on rocks) : as, 
This is the rock on which he split. 

(2) A defence ; a means of safety or protec- 
tion ; an asylum, a refuge. (ScrijU uraL) 

“They remembered that God was their rock.*— 

Ptalm Ixxviii. 85. 

(3) A kind of hard sweetmeat 

(4) The same as Rock-pioeon (q.v.X 

" Being a bit slow In firing a tut rock escaped him.* 

—Field, April 4, 1885, 

IL Geol. : Any portion of the earth's crust, 
coherent or Incoherent, any sedimentary 
stratum or any dyke or overlying mass of 
volcanic or plntonlc mineral matter. The 
older writers drew n distinction between rocks 
and soils. Both are now regarded as rocks. 
So are blown sand, silt, mould, and peat; 
thoogh the last is soft, spongy, and of veget- 
able origin. Were the vegetable character to 
exclude it, coal would have to l»e omitted too. 
Most rocks, originally soft, have become hard 
and compact by losing tlieir moisture, and 
being subjected to pressure. As a rule a rock 
is not a bed of some simple mineral. In roost 
cases there are crystals cemented together by 
imperfectly crystalline or amorphous matter, 
or there is a mixture of angular and rounded 
grains, also bound together by mineral matter. 
[Mineral.) Viewed as to composition, there 
are three leading classes of rock : Siliceous 
or Arenaceons, some formed of loose sand, 
others of hard sandstone, with all intermediate 
grades ; Argillaceous rocks, t.c. rocks of clay, 
or more specifically having one-fourth alumina 
to three-fourths silica ; and Calcareous rock* 
composed chiefly of carbonate of lime, some 
of them proved, and most of the others sus- 
pected, to be originally composed of various 
orgaaiatns. Viewed as to their origin, Lyell 
long recognized four kind of rocks : Aqueous 
or Sedimentary, Volcanic, Metamorphic, and 
Plutonic (all which see). A fifth category 
has now been anperadded, viz., Aerial or 
^Eolian, • formed by the action of wind. 
Aqueous, iEolian, and Metamorphic rocks are, 
as a rule, stratified; Volcanic and Plutonio 
rocks generally unstratifled : the last two are 
called igneous. Some stratified rocks are un- 
fossiliferous, others fossiliferoua. For the 
strati graphical or chronological order of the 
latter, see Fossiliferoua. Much light has 
recently been thrown on the composition and 
origin of rocks, by subjecting thin sections of 
them to microscopio examination. [Geology.] 

^ Rock-cork = Mountain-cork ; Rock -milk 
= Mountain - milk ; Rock -soap = Oropion ; 
Rock-oil = Petroleum. 

On the rocks : Quite out of funds ; In want 
of money 

rock-alum, *. 

Min. : Sometimes applied to the massive’ 
form of alum. [Cf. Rock Salt.) 

rock basin, s. 

Geol. : (1) A hollow, shaped more or less like 
a basin, in a rock. 1 1 may have been ecooped 
out hy a glacier ; (2) A basin io a rock pro- 
duced apparently by the movement of gravel, 
&c., driven forward by water. They occur 
sometimes in rocks to which the sea has 
access, and sometimes in granite or other 
rocks of mountain regions. 

rock-bird, *. 

Omith. (PL) : The genus Rupicola (q.v.X 

rock-bound, a. Hemmed In, or sur- 
rounded with rocks : as, a rocfc-Aound coast. 

rock-butter, s. 

Min. : Impure efflorescences oozing from 
some alnm shales lu various localities, having 
the consistency of butter. Analyses show re- 
lations to Halotrichite (q.v.), with which 
species Dana places them. 

rock-cavy, «. 

Zool. : Cavia rupestris, found near the upper 
waters of rivers in the rocky distriote of 
Brazil. It is about thirteen Inches In length. 

rock-clst, s. 

Bot. : The genus Helianthemnm. 

rook-cod, *. A cod caught on a rocky 
sea-bottom. They are considered to be of 
better flavour than fish from a eandy bottom. 



ROCHET. 


i&te, f&t, fdro, amidst, what, fall, fother ; wo, wfct, here, camgl, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
cr, wore, wglf, work, whd, sin; mnte, ctib, cure, xjuiite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


rock —rocker 
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rock-cook, «• 

Ichthv. : The Small-mouthed Wrasse, Labrus 
exoUtus. It is about four inches long, and is 
taken occasionally in the Crab-pots on the 
Cornish ooast. 

rock-cress, *. 

Bot. : (1) The genns Arabia (q.v.) ; • (2) 
Crithmum maritimum . 

rock-crowned, o. Crowned or sur- 
mounted with rocks : as, a rock-crowrud height. 

rook-crystal, *. 

Min , : The limpid varieties of quartz (q.v.). 

rock-demon, i. 

Compeer. Rdig. : A demon supposed to in- 
hahit dangerous rocks, often identified with 
the rocks themselves. 

M A a early tnl»lonary *cconnt of » wor- 

afalppedbytbe Huron Indian* will *how with what 
*b*olufce personality * och * 

being.” — Tylor : Prim, Cult. (ad. 1878), ll. 208. 

• rock-doe, «. Tile female chamois. (Grew.) 
rock-dove, rook-pigeon, ». 

OmUh. : Columba livia. [Columbus.) 
rock-drill, a. A tool for boring rock by 
s chisel movement or rotary motion. 

rock-fire, s. 

Pyrotech. : An incendiary composition which 
"burns slowly and is difficult to extinguish. 
Used for setting fire to ships, buildings, &c. 

It is composed of three parts resin, four 
sulphur, ten nitre, one reguluB of antimooy, 
and one turpentine, 
rock-fish, s. 

Tchthy. : (l) The Black Goby ; (2) a name 
given to various species of Wrasse (q.v.). 

* rock-free, a. Free from or without 
rocks. 

•' Whow ihore*. me thooght, oa good aduanUge »tood, 
For my reoelt, rock-fr**, and feue d from wind. 

7 Chapman: Homer t Odyuey rlL 

* rock-goat, s. A goat which make# ita 
home among the rocks ; a wild goat. 

rock-harmonicon, s. 

3fitric: An instrument, the sounds of which 
are produced hy striking graduated lengths of 
rock-crystal with a hammer. 

•rock-hearted, a. Hard-hearted; un- 
feeling. 

rook-honey, s. Honey made by bees 
having their nests or abodes among the rocks. 
(Cf. Psalm lxxxi. 16.) 

" The a iomra«r lengthen’d out him wmou bland. 

And with rock-honey flow'd the h^poy bind. 

Wordtuorth: Detoripthe sketches. 

rock-hopper, s. 

Omith. : (See extract). 

*‘Io this *crub one of the erected penprin*. probably 
Eudyptee chrytocoma, called hy the «»ler* la oommoa 
with other tpeclea of the geuui E^yptea, the i rodfc- 
kopper. haa established a rookery. — C. Wyetlle Thom 
ton: Voyage of the Challenger, iL 18R 

rock-kangaroos, «. pi 

Zool : The genus Fetrogale (q.v.). 

rock-leather, *. The same as Rock- 
cork (q.v.). 
rock-Uly, «. 

Bot. : SeLagindla convoluta. 
rock-limpet, «. 

Zool. : The genus Patella (q.v.). [Limpet.] 
rock-lychnis , ». 

Bot. : The genus Visearia (q.v.). 
rock-manakin, s. 

Omith, : The genus Rupicola (q.v.). 
rock-maple, s. 

Bot. : Acer saccharinum . 
rook-meal, *. 

3fi». : A white cotton-like variety of car- 
bonate of lime, occurring as an efflorescence, 
filling into a powder when touched, 

rock-moss, s. 

Bot : A lichen, Lecanora tar tar ea. [Cpd- 
bear.] 

rock-oil, (See Petroleum.] 
rock-pigeon, «. 

L The Rock-dove (q.v.). 

2. (Pi.) Sand-grouse (q.v.). 

rock-plant, 3. 

Bot. (PI.): Plants growing on or among 


naked rocks. Most have diminutive roots and 
derive tiieir chief support from the air through 
their leaves and stems. Examples : Lichens, 
Mosses, &c., various hooseleeks (Crassulacec), 
&c. The latter are often cultivated in rock- 
eries for their fine flowers, 
rock-rabbit, «. 

Zool : Hyrax capensts. [Hyrax.] 

•■The South African Hyrax 1* termed by the colonist* 
Kiln Do*, or flock-rabbit, iu>d is fouod la canal derable 
plenty ... on the aide* of th« Tahlo mountain. — 
Mood: JUu*. Nat. But., L 760. 

rock-rat, s. 

Zool : The genus Petromys (q.v.). 

• rock-ribbed, «. Having riba of rocks. 
(Bryant.) 

rock-roofed, a. Roofed or arched over 
with rock. 

rock-rose, 

Bol : 0) The P*™ 18 Ciatns ; (2) the genns 
Helianthemum ; (8) Convolvulus Dorycmum; 
(4) (PI) the order Cistacese. (Lindley.) 

rock-ruby, s. A name given hy lapidaries 
and jewellers to the garnet, when it is of a 
very strong, but not deep red, and has a 
tinge of bine. 

rock-salt, *. 

Geol. : Salt deposited as a geological stratum. 
An immense deposit of solid rock-salt is found 
on Petit Ause Island, Louisiana. The most 
famous mine in tbe world is that at Wieliczka, 
Galicia, which has been worked for centnries. 
Beds occur also in England, Austria, Poland, 
Russia, Spain, &c. The salt of New York and 
Michigan is obtained from brine, due to solu- 
tion of rock-salt by the flow of underground 
waters. Rock-salt arose probably by the slow 
evaporation of sea-water in shallow gulfs or 
bays separated from the ocean by sand bars 
over which the waves occasionally broke, the 
thickness being produced hy the slow sub- 
sidence of the land surrounding the gulf. 

rock-samphire, s. 

Bot. : Crithmum maritimum . 
t rock-serpent, i. [Rock-snak^] 
rock-shaft, f. 

Steam-engine : 

L A shaft with tappets which raise the 
levera of the puppet- valves in a certeiu class 
of steam-engines. 

2. The shaft, with levers, nsed for working 
tbe* slide-valves, the notch of the eccentric 
rod dropping into a stud fixed in one of the 
levera ; the links 


of tbe slide-valve 
spindle being at- 
tached to the op- 
posite lever on the 
same shaft, 
rocksbelter. 



bock-shelter. 


Anthrop. : A nat- 
ural opening in a 
rock, utilized hy 
man for temporary 
shelter or perma- 
nent residence. In 
some slight degree, . 

the custom still survives in Pengnrd, masonry 
being added to render the residence more 
besltiiy and comfortable. 

*’ Tbe very inAny observation* which we have been 
*hle to make In the cawm end rock-tbe'tert of fVri- 
gord.'— Isirtct ft Ckritty : RtliquuM AquUaitvxe (ed. 
T. R. Jonee), p. &«. 

rock-slaters, s. pi 

Zool : The genus Ligia. [Slater, II.) 

rook-snake, t rock-serpent, *. 

Zool. : A name given in some of the British 
possessions to any individual of the genus 
Python (q.v.). Rock-snakes are among the 
largest of living reptiles ; specimens of eighteen 
and twenty feet long have been brought to 
Europe, and trustworthy statements of the 
occurrence of individuals measuring thirty feet 
are on record ; but their size and strength are 
often mucli exaggerated. They kill thoirprey 
hy constriction, and swallow it whole, com- 
mencing with the head. During the digestion 
the animal is lazy and unwilling even to 
defend itself when attacked. 

" Rnck^naktt we moetly arboreal, and prefer locali- 
ties* Ja the vlclulty ol water, to which the animal 
reeort* for the purpose of drinking. They move, 
climb, and »wim with equal facility. —Eneyo. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xx. 144. 


rock Staff; s. The lever of a forge-bellow* 
or other vibrating bar in a machine, 
rook-tar, s. Rock-oil ; petrol enm. 

rock-temple, «. A temple cut out of 
the solid rock, a a at Eilora and other place* 
in Hindustan. 

rock-thrush, <. 

Omith. : The genus Petrocinda (q.v.) 
rock-trip©, s. [Trip* ds rogue.) 
rock- violet, «. 

Bot : Chroolepua Jolithue. i 

rook -wood, *. The same as Fossil- * 

WOOD, 2. 

rock-work, *. 

1. Stones fixed in mortar in imitation of tbs> 
asperities of rocks. 

2. A natural wall or mass of rock. 

3. A rockery (q.v.). 

rock (3), a. [Roc.) 

rock (1), * rokke, v.t. & l [Dan, rokke ~ to* 
rock, to shake, allied to rykke =to pull, to 
tug, from ryk- a pull, a tug ; cf. Ger. rikken 
ss to move by pushing ; ruck = a puli, a jolt, 
a jerk ; Icel. rugga = to rock a cradle.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To move backwards and forwards, as k 
body resting on a support beneath. It differs 
from swing in tiiat the latter expresses the 
vibratory motion of something suspended, and 
from shake in deuoting a slower and more 
uniform motion. 

- He took her In hi* lurms, end ,roc*inff her to *od 
fro, In faith, mtatrwM, Mid he. it Im high time for yol 
to bid n* good night for ever. —Sidney : Arcadia, ill. 

2. To ehake. 

-The god whose earthquake* rock the tolld fimind." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xilL 86. 

3. To move backwards and forwards in the* 
aims, chair, cradle, &c., in order to indnee 
sleep. 

•• Rocked to re*t on their mother'* breast. 

Sholley : The Cloud. 

4. To abrade the snrface of a copper or 
steel plate, preparatory to scraping a mezzo* 
tin to. [Cradle, s., B. 6.] 

"There were eecret* In the of tb e ^copper 

plate which were only known to Eogliahmen. —raff 
MaU (iiuotto. Feh. 19. 1694. 

* II. Fig . : Tn lull, to quiet. 

" Sleep roc* thy hruln ! " 

Shakip. : Hamlet, ill. 1 

B. Intrant, : To be moved backwards and 
forwards. 

•* The rocking town 

Supplant* their footetepe.” Philipt r Cider, L 

rock (2), v.t. [Rock (2), s.J To throw stoues 
at ; to etone. (Amer.) 

r8ck'-a-way, s. [Eng. roefc, v. , and away . ] 
Vehicles ; A kind of four-wheeled, two-seated, 
carriage, with full standing top. 

rSck'-S-l&y, rfcck'-lay, s. [See def.l A 
roquelaurc (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

rock'-er, *. [Eng. rock 0). v * 1 *«’*♦) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. One who or that which rocks. 


"HI« fellow, who the narrow bed had ke{>t, 

Wae weary, and without » rocker *lupt ! 

Dry den: Cook ft Fox, UK 

2. A rocking-horse, or -chair. 

3. A low skate with a rounding sole. 

IL Technically; 

1. Furniture: 

(1) A curved piece into which the two legs* 
on the same side of a rocking-chair are inserted. 

(2) A enrved piece underneath a child’s 
cradle. 

2. Engr. : A cradle. [Cradle, *., B. 5.] 

3. Metall : A trough In which particles of 
ore are separated from earth by agitation in 
water. (Cradle, s., B. 4.] 

4. Chemi : The congelation of a liquid is 
assisted by a slight agitation of its particles, 
which is effected in the ordinary process of 
freezing ice-cream by imparting an alternating, 
semi-rotation to the vessel containing it. 

5. Steam-eng.: A rock-shaft (q.v.). 

rocker-cam, s. 

Mach. : A vihratiag cam. 

rocker-shaft, t. [RocK &HArr.) 


boil, b^; p^t, cat, ^cll, chorus, qhin, benqh; go, &em; thin, this; i 

-dsn, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shiin; -lion, -§ion = shun, -cious, -tious. 


sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, e^dst. >Ing» 
-sious = sh.ua* -hie, -file, &c. — heL d$L 
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rookery— rod 


rSclc'-er-jf, s. [Eng. rock (2), s. ; -cry .] An 
artificial mound Df fragments of rocks, stones, 
and earth, raised in gardens or pleasure- 
grounds, for the cultivation of particular 
kinds of plants, as ferns, Ac. 

* rSck'-St OX «* [Rochet, OX] 

rSck'-St (2), * rok-at, *. [Fr. roquette, from 
ItaL ruchetta, dimin. from ruca = garden- 
rocket, from Lat eruca — a sort of colewort ] 

Bot. .* A name given to various Crucifenn : 

(1) the genna Hesperis (q.v.), and specif. 
Htrpcris matronalU , the Italian species, culti- 
vated since 1M>7 in English gardens ; (2) the 
genua Diplrtaxis (q.v.) (Sir J. Hooker ); (3) 
the genus Emca, and epecif. Eruca sativa 
(Loudon ) ; (4) Sisymbrium Irio. 

T$ck'-$t (3X * rok-ette, a [0. ItaL rocchette 
=. a bobbin to wind silk on, a rocket, dimin. 
from rooca =a distaff or rock ; so nsmed from 
Its long, thin #hape, somewhat resembling a 
bobbin for winding eilk ; Dan. & Sw. raket; 
Ger. rackete, rakete .] 

1. A cylindrical tube of paper or metal 
Allied with a compressed mixture of nitre, 
eulphur, and charcoal, which on being ignited, 
propels it forward hy the action of the liber- 
ated gases against the atmosphere. Rockets 
are used for various purposes ; as 

(1) In tear : A military rocket is a projectile 
made and filled like a common rocket, but 
with a case of sheet-iron or Atlas metal, and a 
hollow head containing powder, thus forming 
a “shell/* The sizes in use in the service are 
the 9-pounder and 24-pounder. Formerly they 
were guided by the usnsl long rocket-stick 
screwed into a socket in the Iron base nf the 
case, but latterly this has been done away 
with, and the gas in issuing from the three 
vents impinges on three semicircular shields, 
cansing the rocket to rotate, and steadying it. 

(2) For saving life at aea, by conveying a 
line to a stranded vessel. 

(3) As signals, or for mere pyrotechnic dis- 
pl&y. 

(4) For killing whales. [Harpoon- rock et. j 

2. The lever by which a blacksmith’s bellows 
are Inflated. 

* 3. A tilting-spear, having Its point covered, 
ao as to prevent injury. 

'* Rodjr to tuate, and to abyde all comer* curte*ly to 
roa with rokeUetf—Bemert : PrxAuart ; Cronyde, 
voL IL, ch. dxxllL 

rocket-bird, a. (See extract) 

“ In th* mango tope* were procured examples of tba 
Paradise flycatcher (TcAitrwa paraditi), generally 
yclept the rocket Jrird by our o*untrymen2*— field, 
April 4, 1886. 

rocket-case, a. A stont case of card- 
board or cartridge-paper for holding the ma- 
terials of a rocket. 


rocket-drift, s. 

Pyrotech. : A cylinder of wood tipped with 
copper, employed for driving rockets. 

rocket-harpoon, s. [Harpoon-rocket.] 


rfcck’-St-or, a. [Eng. rocket (3) ; -er.] A term 
applied to a bird, as a pheasant, which, when 
flushed, rise# rapidly straight op in the air. 


" It la nanaease to uy that a rocketer la Maily dis- 
posed of— Field, Dec. «, im 


r&ck'-St-lng, a. [Eng. rocket (3) ; -in?.] Ris- 
ing straight up in the air, as a rocketer. 


* t standing with aoma gentlemen, mw a rocketing 
pheasant, missed clean with both barrels, come down 
a duster with tha third-"— /U/d, April 4, IMS. 


r6ck I- ness, «. [Eng. rocky (1) ; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being rocky or abounding 
with rocks. 


rack ing, rSck'-In, i. [Eng. rock 0), •• ; 
-in?.] A country evening party, eo-called 
from the practice mice prevalent of the females 
taking their roefc* with them and spinning. 
(.ScotcA.) 

" On Faaten-e*en wa had a rodtin." 

Burnt: Epittlt to A. Lapraik. 

rbok lng, pr. par., a. , A s. [Rock (1), v.] 
AAB . As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive : 

L The act of one who nr that which rocks ; 
the act or state of moving or swaying back- 
wards and forwards. 

2. The mass of stone or ballast laid to form 
the under stratum of a road. (Prov.) 


3. The motion nf a steel mill on a copper 
cylinder Intended for calico-printing, when 
the pattern of the mili is to be repeated on 
the copper a number of times at intervals. 

4. The abrading of the surface of a copper 
or steel plate preparatory to scraping a mez- 
zotint o. [Rock (1), A, L 4.] 

rocking chair, s. A chair mounted on 
rockers, so as to allow a backward and for- 
ward oscillation. 

rocking-horse, s. A wooden horae 
mounted ou rockers, for the use of children. 

rocking-shaft, s. [Rock-shaft.] 

rocking-stono, s. A stone so balanced 
on a natural pedestal that it can be moved 
backwards and forwards without its equili- 
brium being permanently disturbed. Some 
rocking-stones seem to have been produced by 
the deposition of a huge slab of rock home 
across an expanse of sea by a glacier, and 
which was detached on the shallowest part of 
a shosl when the iceberg took the ground. 
Upheaval afterwards raised it to its present 
position. Some rocking -stones have been 
made artificially, in Imitation of those which 
have originsted naturally. Popular opinion 
In Scotland and Iceland formerly supposed 
rocking-stones to be inhabited by a demon. 
Called also Logan nr Loggan. 

rocking tree, #. 

. Weaving: The axle from which the lay Is 

\ snspended. 

* r&ck'-lsh, a. [Eng. rock (2), s. ; -ish.) Some- 
what rocky. 

M HI* cucum on rockith pinnacle hanged." 

StanyhurU : Virgil ; .tlneid IL 7H. 

TSck'-land-lte, s. [After Rockland, New 
York, where fonnd ; enff. - its. (J/i».).] 

Min, : The same as Serpentine (q.v.X 


r6ck lSss, a, [Eng. rock (2), #. ; -less.] Des- 
titute of or free from rocks. 


“ I’m clear by nature u * roekleu stream." 

Dryden : Duke o/ Quite, ill. i. 


rSck'-tfng, 8, [Eng. rock ; -ling.] 

Ichthy : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Motella (q.v.). 


••Tba pelagic ora of the 
and the leaser weaver a 
Dec. M, ISM. 
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gurnard, the rockling, 
oil globule*."— Field, 


r&Ck'-^ (1), a- [Eng. rock (1), v. ; -y.] Shaky, 
insecure, unsteady ; hence, unfortunately, 
awkwardly. (Slang.) 


** Let him keep the fact al thing* having rone rooty 
with him a* dark a* ha csu.— Daily Telegraph, 
Dee. 98, 1886 . 


rSok'-Sf (2), a, (Eng. rock (2), e. ; -y.] 

1. Full of rocks ; abounding with rocks. 

** What eould I do, alaa 1 encompassed round 
With ateepy moontalns aod a rocky ground?" 

Boole: Orlando Furioto, IL 

2. Made or consisting of rocke or stone. 

“ The rocky pavement glittered with the show." 

Pope: Homer: niad xxllL *49. 

* 3, Resembling a rock ; hence, hard, atony, 
obdurate, hard-hearted, hard as a rock. 

'* Thy rocky and wreck- threatening heart." 

Shaketp. : Rapt of Lucrece, (00. 

Rocky Mountain, a, 

Geog. A Zool. : Belonging to, characteristic 
of, or having its habitat in the Rocky Moun- 
tain#, which stretch from the mouth of the 
Mackenzie river, in the Arctic Ocean, to the 
Anahuac mountains of Mexico. 


Rocky Mountain Locust : 

Zool. : Caloptenus spretus. It la very de- 
structive to fruit crops in the west and north- 
west of the United States. 


Rocky Mountain Pika : 

Zool. : Lagomys princeps t a small rodent 
abont six inches long, grayish-brown above, 
yellowish-brown on sides, grayish below. The 
American Indians call it Little Chief Hare, 
a circumstance which influenced Sir John 
Richardson, who first described the animal. 
In his choice of a specific name. 

rd-cd'-cd, a. [Fr., from r ocaille — rock-work, 
from the character of the style.] 

Art: A florid, debased kind of ornament, 
which succeeded the style adopted hy Loui 9 
XIV. and XV., and which exaggerated the 
main features and peculiaritiea of that fashion 
It is chiefly remarkable for the lavish abund- 
ance of its details, which are thrown together 
without propriety and due connection. Scroll 


and shell ornaments abound ; sometimes rock- 
work pavilions, birds and Ashes, comhined 
with enormous flowers. The term is some- 
times employed to denote a bad taste in de- 
sign and ornament generally. (Fairholt.) 

* roc-o-lo, s. [Roquelauee.] 
ro-cou, 9. [Roucou.] 

* roc-quet, *. [Rochet (1).] 

riid, * rodde, s. [The same word as rood 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A long, slender stem of any woody plant, 
especially when cut snd stripped of leaves or 
twigs ; a wand ; a straight, slender stick ; a 
cane. 

’* And If » man smite bl* servant, or hi* meld, with 
* rod, and be die under hla hand ; bo shall be tartly 
punished ."— Exodut xxL 20 . 

2. Hence nsed more or less figuratively for— 

(1) An instrument of punishment; punish- 
ment, chastisement. 

** And a public school I really aaw 
Where the rod wa* never used." 

Praed: Utopia. 

(2) A kind of sceptre nr badge of office. 

" Tha rod and bird of peace and all auch emblems." 

Shaketp. : Henry »*///., iv. L 

(3) A long, slender, and tapering wand or 
stick, or two or more such sticks joined end 
on end for Ashing ; a flshing-rod. 

(4) Hence, nsed for the act or art of Ashing. 

"There la indeed a ‘new world " opened to the lover 
of gun and rod from the old land* aero** the sea."— 
Scribner't Magazine, August, 1817, p. 60S. 

(5) A fisher ; one expert with the fishing- 
rod ; a rodster. 

-The late Sir F. Syke^a first-rate rod, wat run oat 
end broken, with one hundred yards, on the same spot, 
hat a few days beforet "—Pithing Gazette, Jan. 80, I8M. 

(6) A scale of wood or metal employed In 
measuring distances. 

(7) An enchsnter's wand ; a wand possess- 
ing the power of enchantment. (Milton: 
Comus , 816.) 

3. A unit of lineal measure used In land 
surveying. It is equal to 5$ yard9, or 16$ 
feet. A square rod is the usual measure of 
brickwork, and is equal to 272$ square feet. 

* 4. A shoot or branch of a family ; a trib«, 
a race. (Psalm lxxiv. 2.) 

II. Mach., Ac. : A straight, slender piece 
of wood or metal, as the ramrod, wiping-rod, 
rifiing-rod, used by gunsmiths and armourers ; 
the conpling-bar or lengthening bar of a drill- 
etock ; a boring-bar, a connecting-rod, Ac. 

(l) Rods and cones of the retina : 

A not. : Elongated cylindrical rods, and short 
thick cones, situated between the external 
membrane and the pigmentary layer of the 
retina. 

(2) Rods q/Corti : 

Anat . ; Two seta of stiff, rod-like bodies, the 
inner and outer rods of Corti, withio the 
epithelium covering the basilar membrane of 
the ear. Together they constitute the Organ 
of Corti. 

(3) To kiss the rod : [Kiss, v. T (4).] 

rod- chisel, s. A chisel on the end of a 
withe or rod, used by the smith in cutting 
hot metaL 

rod coupling, s. 

Well-sinking: A device for uniting the rod# 
which carry the tools used in boring Artesian 
or oil wells, Ac., so »9 to form a contianons 
shaft. 

rod-fisher, a One who fishes with a 
rod, an angler. 

'• It proved * mo*t remnaer*tiv* mode al Aihing 
and, because a greater camber of flies could be worked 
on the lino, a more Injurious one to tha rod-fither than 
the ordinary lath could pocsihly be."— Field, Dec. * 
1884. 

rod-fishing, s. Angling with a rod and 
line. 

“ Rod-Jlthlng U permissible until th* end of October “ 
—Globe. Sept 9, 1886. 

rod-holder, s. A rod-fisher. 

*• They thm decrease the rental of waters either from 
net or rod-holder*. Cattetft Technical Educator, 
pt xlt, p. 864. 

rod-iron, s. Rolled, round iron for nails, 
fencing, Ac. 

* rod-knights, s. pi. Servitors who held 
their land by eerving their lords on horse- 
back . (Cvwd.) 


l&te, fat, fare, amidst, trhat, f&U, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wqli; work, whd, »on; mute, cub, oiire, quite, cur, riile, ftill; try, Syrian. *>, ce = e; ey =* a; qu = kw. 
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bars, and similar work, 
rdd'-ddn, s. [Rowan.] (Scotch.) 

• rSd'-dfc a. [Eng. rod ; -y.] Full of rode or 
twigs. 

rode, pret. of v. [Ride, v.] 
rode, v.t. & i. [Road, v.] 
ro -dent, a. A a. [Lat. rodens , pr. par. of 

rodo'= to gnaw.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Gnawing. 

2. Belonging or pertaining to tbe order 
Rodentia (q.v.). 

B. Asruhst. : An animal that gnaws; epeclc., 
any member of the order Rodentia (q.v.). 

rodent-ulcer, rodent-cancer, s. 
Pathol . : An nicer generally appearing first 
In a small and irritable pimple about the eye- 
lids, the malar bone, upper Up. ecalp, rectum 
vulva, or uterus. It is irritable a ? d /^fni 
when scratched, till at last It leads tofnghtful 
disfigurement. It rarely appears before the 
fiftieth year of life. Excision will sometimes 
extirpate it permanently. 


•< Th e talker* Mid rodamontadori of 8p*in. H 

—Guthrie : Gwraphy ; Spain. 

trSd'-Ster, [Eng. rod; euff. -sUr.) An 
angier, a rod-flaher. 

r5d'-WO<?d, S. [Eng. rod, and wood.) 

Bot. : Loetia Guidonia, a Jamaica plant. 

roe (1), * ro, a. [A.S. rah. rdh-deor; cogn. 
with lcel. ra = a roe, rdbukkr — a roebuck; 
Dan. ran, raabuk ; Sw. ra =a roe, ra-bocA=: 
roebuck ; Dut. ree = a roe, reebok = roebuck ; 
Ger. reh, rehbock.] 

1. A roebuck (q.v.). 

2. The female of the hart. 

roe (2), * roan, * rowne, a. [Prop, win, the 
n being dropi>ed from the erroneous Idea that 
it was a plural suffix, as in oxen , shoon , Ac. ; 
lcel. hrogn; Dan.rogrt; Sw. rom; Ger. rogen.] 

X The apawn or sperm of fishes. (That of 
the’male is termed milt or soft roe, that of the 
female hard roe or spaum). 

2. A mottled appearance in wood, especially 
in mahogany, being the alternate streak of 
light and shade running with the grain, or 
from end to end of the log. 
roe-stone, *. [Oolite.] 


ro-den'-tl-a (t as sk)> a. pi. [Eat- nent. pl.t )f 
rodens , pr. par. of rodo = to gnaw.] [Rodent.] 

I ZooL : An order of terrestrial, diphyod on t, 
placental mammals, rarely arboreal or nat*. 
torial, of small size ; two long curved in icleora 
in each jaw, growing from persistent pulps. 
No canines ; molars and preniolars rarely more 
than four in each jaw. Feet usually penta- 
dactylous, armed with claws ; hallux, when 
present, not differing from other dl 8 lts - The 
incisors are adapted for continuous gnawing, 
and their action is assisted by the longitudinal 
position of the condyle of the lower jaw, in 
consequence of which the jaw can be moved 
backwards and forwards. They are divided 
into two sub-orders : (1) Simpllcidentata, 
which never havfe more than two incisors in 
the upper jaw ; and (2) Dnpiicidentata, which, 
when adult, have two rudimentary behind the 
normal incisors In the upper jaw. 

2 Palceont. : The oldest remains are from 
the Upper Eocene of Europe and America ; 
but as all the remains of the Rodentia can 
either be classed in, or are closely related to 
existing families, their first apDearance must 
be sought for much farther back In time. 

ro-de'-tl-a (t as sh). *. [Named after H. J. 
A. Rodet.’a French botanist, 1810-75.] 

Bot : A genus of Achy ran these. The natives 
of India eat the bright crimson bemes and 
also the young shoots, the latter fried in ghee. 

rSd-J-yas, s. pi. [Native name.] 

A nthrop. : A eection of the native population 
of Ceylon. [Veddah.] 

r5d'- 6 mSl, *. [Or. p6& ov ( rhodon ) = a rose ; 
fiehi (meli) — honey.] The juice of roses mixed 
with honey. (Siroroomfs.) 

* rSd'H$-mSnt, s. & a. [Fr., from I tab Rodo- 
monte.] [Rodomontade.] 

A. As mbst. : A vain boaster, a braggart, 
a bally. 

" gt. Jade fcrgue* with the rodomonts of hie time." 
—Boyh : Work*. 1L 17*. 

B. As adj. : Boasting, boastful, bombastic, 
braggart. 

rSd-o m<Sn tade', s. [Fr. rodomontade, from 
Ital. rocUmontada = boasting, brag. Called 
after Rodomonte, the brave but boastful leader 
of the Saracens against Charlemagne in the 
Orlando Furioso of Ariosto, lie is called 
Podamonte in Boiardo’a Orlando Inamorato.] 
Vain-boasting, brag, bluster, rant. 

* rdd-d-mdn-tade', v.i. [Rodomontade, a.] 
To boast, to brag, to bluster, to rant. 

* rSd-d mSn-tad'-Ist, a. [Eng. rodomon- 
tade) ; -itf.] A blustering braggart, an empty 
boaster. 


•rod-o-mSn-ta'-do, *. 

tade, a.] 


& a. [Rodomon- 


A. As subst . : Boasting, brag, bluster, rodo- 
montade. 

B. As adj. : Blustering, boastful, braggart. 

* rod-o-mSn-ta'-dor, s. [Eng. rodomon- 
tade) ; -or.] A braggart, a boaster. 


roe'-biick, roo-bukke, a. [Roe (l)-] 

ZooL : Capreolus caprea, an elegant, email, 
and almost tailless deer, still surviving in the 
woods of Westmoreland and Cumberland and 
in Scotland, and common in the north of 
Europe and Asia below the snow-line. 

roebuck-berry, *. 

Bot. : The fruit of Rubus saxatilis. 

* roed, a. [Eng. roe (2) ; >ed.) Filled or im- 
pregnated with roe. 

rce-mSxM-a (or ce as $), a. [Named after 
Dr. J. Roemer, Professor of Botany at Land- 
shut, in Germany, who died a.d. 1820.] 

Bot. : A genus of Papaverace®. Annual 
herbs with yellow juices, much-divided leaves, 
two sepals, four petals, two to four lobes of 
the stigma, a linear two- to foar-valved 
capsule, and many seeds. 

rce'-mer-ite (or ce as 9 ), *. [After A Roe* 
mer, of CiausthsL ; suff. - ite (Jlfrn.).] 

Jfin. : A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
crystalline to granular masses at the Ram- 
melsberg mine, Goslar. Hartz. 

Roent'-gSn’s method, a. [After Wil- 
helm Conrad Roentgen, Professor of Physics 
at the University of Wurzburg, Germany.] 

Roentgen rays, a 

Photog.: A hitherto aoknown manifestation 
of force or energy, recently discovered by 
Professor Roeatgeu, reported by lum to the 
Medico-Physical Society of Wurzburg on De- 
cember 4, 1895, and since verified by numerous 
investigators throughout the scientific world. 
This manifestation is a result of the action of 
the secondary electric or induction current 
upon highly exhausted vacuum tubes, and la 
entirely distinct from the so-called “cathode 
rays ” produced by this current within such 
tabes and first described by Crookes as “radiaot 
matter ” and more lately and fully studied by 
Hirtoff, Hertz and Leoard. 

The most notable quality of the Roentgen 
raye-or, as he terms them, of the X-rays— is 
the ability to penetrate considerable thick- 
nesses of substances heretofore considered 
opaque to all known forms of light, besides 
which they are also capable, either before or 
after such penetration, of acting actinically 
upon ordinary photographic plates and of pro- 
ducing fluorescence in certain chemical com 
ponnds. And, as the permeability of various 
sut (Stances to these rays depends largely, though 
not altogether, upon their respective densities, 
it is therefore possible to make upon sensitive 
photographic plates oatllne- or shadow-plctnres 
of objects entirely hidden from normal sight, 
or to render these visible by interposing a 
fluorescent screen between them and the eye. 
Thus shadowgraphs or skiagraphs have been 
made of metal articles enclosed in wooden 
boxes, of coins, Ac. in purses, of the boues in 
the living body, Ac. (see Illustrations), and by 
means of the skiascope these same objects 
become immediately visible to the observer. 

It Is interesting to note the degree of trene 
pareucy of various common substances. Cork 


and paper are very transparent; eo la water 
and several other fluids, but not so much so as 
cork. Wood, ebonite, vulcanite and animal 
flesh are readily penetrated end for consider- 
able thicknesses; one observer has secured 
good results thorough eight inches of wood 
and Nikola Tesla has recently obtained a good 
skiagraph of the ribs, clavicle, scapula, Ac. of 
the living adult. Of the metals, Roentgen 
reports platinum as the most opaque and 
aluminium the most transparent of those ex- 
amiued ; the latter being about 200 tlmea more 
permeable than the former. Lead is three and 
zinc six times as permeable as platinum. Salta 
of metals are about as transparent as their 
respective metals. Glass is comparatively 
opaque to the rays, having about the same 
degree of permeability ea aluminium. The 
true nature of the rays is etill uncertain and 
the subject of much discussion. It is known 
that they pass in straight lines and apparently 
have their origin on the surface, and not 
within the vacuum (Crookes’) tubes from 
which they emanate. They are perfectly in- 
visible to tbe human eye, end only manifest 
their result*, bo far as we now know, by produc- 
ing fluorescence or by acting on photographic 
emulsions. Inasmuch as ultra-violet light has 
the power of producing fluorescence and of 
penetrating to a degree certain substances 
ordinarily considered opaque, some have 
thought that the Roeutgeu rays are similar 
nature to light. But Roentgen himself did not 
think that this could be so, inasmuch as he was 
unable to refract, reflect or polarize the rays by 
any methods he was able to employ, and he 
suggests the possibility of their being due to 
longitudinal instead of the transverse vibra- 
tious in the ether— an entirely new form of 
force-transmission. However, Tesla has very 
recently succeeded in deflecting the rays _by 
means of zino and other metals, and it is 
possible that they still may be found to obey 
the laws of ordinary light and to he due to 
trausveree ether vibrations of peculiar wav* 
length and frequency. It is also as yet un- 
known whether they have any other sou rc* 
than the vacuum or Crookes’ tubea, hut the 
writer and others have succeeded in obtaining 
skiagraphs and other photographic effects by 
means of sunlight aud by artificial light 
through aluminium plates one millimeter in 
thickness, as well as through vulcanite and 
other opaque substances. The immediate future 
will doubtless be prolific of much information 
concerning this new and wonderful dtecovery. 
(Seneca Egbert , M.D., April 10, 1896.) 
rcep'-per-lte (or 00 as $), *. [After W. T. 
Rcepper, who analysed it ; suff. - ite (Min.). J 
Min. : A member of the group of chryso- 
lites (q.v.), containing much of the protoxides 
of Iron, manganese, and zinc. 

* rofe, pret. of v. [Rive.] 

ro-ga'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. rogationem, 
accus. of rogatio — an asking, from rogatus, pa. 
par. of rogo — to ask; 8p. rogation; Ital. ro- 
gazione.) 

* I. Rom. Law : The demand by the consul* 
or tribunes of a law to be passed by the people. 

* 2. A supplication ; a litany, 

rogation-days, «. pi. The Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday preceding Ascension- 
day, so called probably from the use of special 
rogations or litaniee on those days, 
rogation-flower, *. 

Bot. : Polygala vulgaris. 
Rogatlon-Snnday, a. The Sunday pre- 
ceding Ascension-day. 

rogation-week, a. The week in which 
the Rogation-days occur. 

* ro'-ga-tor-y, a. [Eat. rogat(us), pa. pan of 
rogo = to ask ; Eng. adj. suff. - ory .] Seeking 
information ; engaged in collecting Informa- 
tion. 

rogatory-letters, *. pi. 

Law : A commission from one judge to 
another requesting him to examine a witness. 

ro'-gSn-steln, s. [Ger. rogen = roe, spawn, 
and stein = stone.] 

Geol. : A marly limestone, of Oolitic struc- 
ture, found in the Bun ter (Lower Trias) of 
Germany. 

* rd-ger'-i-an, «. A kind of wig. 

* rogge, v. [IceL rugga = to rock a cradle.] To 
shake, to rock. 
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rogue,. * roge, a [A word of Celtic origin ; 
cf. lr. & GaeL rucas — pride, arrogance; Ft. 
rogue — arrogaut, prond, saucy, rude ; Bret. 
rok, rog = arrogant, proud.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A tramp, a vagraat. 

2. A knave ; & dishonest person ; & rascal. 
(Applied especially to males.) 

a A term of slight affection or tenderness. 

” You iwMt little rogue. m -Rh*kssp. : » Benry JV„ 
ILL 

4. A wag ; a sly fellow. 

** You have two •errwnU— Tom, an arch, ely rogue . 9 

Cowper : Truth, 20L 

6. A wild elephant, living a solitary life, and 
remarkable for its vicious temper. (Tennent.) 

6. A horse of an nncertain temper, and not 
to be depended on. 

7, A plant which falls short of a standard 
required by gardeners, nurserymen, Ac. 
(Danrfn.) 

IL Law: A sturdy beggar; a vagabond, a 
vagrant. They were formerly liable to be 
punished by whipping, and having the ears 
fcored with a hot iron. 

rogue-money, *. An assessment on each 
couaty for defraying the erpeoae of appre- 
hending offenders, prosecuting them, and 
maintaining them in prison. (Scotch.) 

rogue’s march, a A tone played when 
a bad character is drammed out or discharged 
with disgrace from a regiment or ship of war. 

rogues' gallery, i. A collection of 
portraits of criminals, preserved by the police 
authorities for purposes of identification. 


rogue’s yarn, ». A worsted thread laid 
up in the middle of each strand of British 
dockyard rope to prevent theft. A different 
colour is used in each dockyard, in order to 
trace the maker of rope which pro vea defective. 

■ rogue, v.i. & L [Roque, a] 

A. Intransitive : 

f. To wander about as a tramp ; to live the 
life of a vagrsnt or vagabond. 

** If h« be but < a cm to taken idly ro ruing, ha mny 
punish him with the •tocka .*’— Bpenser : On Jr*! and. 

2. To act the rogue ; to play roguish tricks. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To call a rogue ; to denonnce or brand as 
a rogua or cheat. 

** To vagus and ridicule all Incorporeal substance.*— 
Cudwerth : Int*U. Syst* m. 

2. To nproot or destroy, as plants which 
fail to come up to a required standard. 

rog'-uer-y, a. [Eog. rogue ; -ry.] 

* 1. The life of a vagrant or trsmp ; vaga- 
bondism. 

" To lire in ooe land (■ raptieitr. 

To run all oountrie* a wild roguery." 

Dorm* : Elegy 8. 

2. Kaavish or dishonest tricks ; cheating, 
fraud. 

M A flam more senseless than the roguery 
Of old acrosplcy and augury. " 

Butler: Budibrae. IL S. 

3. Waggery ; mischievous or arch tricks, 
rogue -ship, a [Bag. rogue ; 

1. The qualities of a rogne ; roguery, 

2. A roguish personage. 

** I would ioae a limb to ate their rogueshlps totter.* 
Beaum. A Fist. : Bight Walker, UL 

rog'-uiah, a. [Eng. rogu(e); -LsA.] 

* 1. Vagrant, wandering, vagabondish. 

2. Knavish, fraudulent, cheating, dishonest. 

3. Waggish, arch ; slightly mischievous. 

" He waa, to weet, a little roguish page." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 26 . 

rdg'-ulsh-iy, adv. [Eng . roguish ; -ly.] Ins 
roguish maimer; like a rogue; knavishly, 
mischievously, wantonly. 

** Hla heir roguish’ y wasteth all' — Grainger: On 
Bodies., p. SOS. 

I^g uish-ndss, s. [En^. roguish ; -nest.] The 
quality or state of being roguish ; knavish- 
ness, archness, cunning. 


* rog'-u^, a. [Eng. rogu(e ); -y.] Roguish, 
knavish, wanton. 


A abephenfa boy bad gotten a roguy trier of cry- 
lug, 'A wolf,' aud fooling the couotry with laiae 
alarms." — V Estrange : Fables. 


ro'-h&n, ro'-hln-q, a [Hind, rohan ; Beng, 

roAfna.] 

Bot. : Soymida febrifuges 


roh-tS-IchtlriM'-na. s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
rohUichth(ys) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -frta.] 
Idtfky. : A group of Cyprintdse ; anal very 
short, with not more than six branched rays ; 
dorsal behind ventrals ; mouth without bar- 
bels ; pharyngeal teeth in triple series. There 
is but one genus, Rohteicbthys, with a siagle 
species (Rohteichthyinamicrolepis), from Borneo 
mud Sumatra. 

roh-tS-Ich'-th^s, a [First element rohtee, & 
barbarous word coined by Sykes for a genus of 
Cyprinidse now lapsed, and Or. (ichthus) 
= a fish.] [Rohteichthvina.] 

* rol-al, o. [Royal.] 


* ro-kdtte', s. [Rocket.] 

• rokke, s. [Rock, s.] 

rok'-y, a. [Eng. rok(fi) (2), a.; -y.) Misty, 
foggy, damp, ciondy. 

rd-lAn'-dra, «. [Named after David R co- 
lander, a pupil of Linnaeus who travelled to 
Surinam.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Rolandreee. 
Only k aown species Rolandra argentea, the 
Silver-leaved Rolandra, from the West Indies. 

rol&n'-dre-ce, a pi. [Mod. Let rolandr(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -eat.] 

Bot. : A eub-tribe of Vernoniacsae. 


* rolgne, a [Fr. rogue = itch, scab.] A scab, 
a mange, scurf. [Ronion.] 

* rolgnous, a. [Fr. rogneux.] [Roione.] 

Scabby, mangy, rough. 

roll, * roile, v.t. A i. [Etym. doubtful. 
Skeat refers it to O. Fr. rosier, a form of 
roler = to roll (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

L To render turbid, aa by stirring or shak- 
ing up the sediments. 

"The spring . . . has Jest beea roiled by a frog or 
Bmik nt ."— Burroughs : Pspacton, p. M. 

2. To excite to a certain degree of anger; 
to annoy, to rile. (Prov.) 

” Hla spirit* were very much rolled.*— Forth : Life 
ttf Lord Guilford, il. S8. 

3. To perplex. ( Prov .) 

* B. IiUrans. : To roam about ; to roam, to 
romp. 

” Were wont to rome ud rolls lo dusterA*— Stany. 
hurst : DeecripL of J reland, p. XL 

•roll, *rolle, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
Flemish horse. 


roiT-$r, a. [Eng. roil , v. ; - y .] Turbid, mnddy ; 
having the sediment stirred np. 

" It* current* too roily trom the shower for fly-fljh- 
Ing .' — Burroughs : Prpacton, p. M. 

• roin, a [Roioke.] 

• roln -Ish, a. [Roynish.] 

• roint, v.t. [Aroyot.] 

• rolst, * royet, v.i. [O. Fr. ruste = a rustic, 
from Lat. rusticum, eecns. of nwficiw = rustic 
(q.v.).] [Roister, v.] To bluster, to swag- 
ger, to bully. 

** I have a misting challenge eent." 

Shakssp. : TroUus A Cretsida, IL C. 

• rolst’-er, v.i. [Fr. metre, another form of 

O. Fr. ruste = a rustic.] [Roist.] To bluster, 
to swagger, to act the bully. 

" Among * crew of roisfring fellowa." Svrift, (Todd,] 


* roist -er, * r6^6t'-er f e. [Roister, r.] 

L A bully, a swaggerer, a blustering, noisy 
fellow, a rake. 

" Ha went to the royal court, laid aside hla books, 
ana for a time, to long as his monsy lasted, became a 
ray ster.*— Wood: Athenee 0 xon., voL L 

2. A drunken »r riotous frolic ; a spree. 

* rolet'-er-er, a. [Eng. roister; -er.] A bold, 
blustering, noisy fellow ; a roister. 

* rotst'-er-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. roister; -ly.] 

A. As adj. : Like a roisterer ; blustering, 
awaggeriog, vioieat. 


"They Iwomeo] delighted altogether In the garb 
and habit and mietorly fashions of mt®."— Backet : 
Ltf* of WUtiams, p. «5. 

B. As adv . : In a blustering, bold, or bully- 
ing fashion. 

rok'-am-bole, $. [Rocambole.] 

• roke, * rokke, r.i, or t. [Rock (1), v .] 

• roke (1), a. [Rook.] 

• roke (2), a. [Reek.] 

1. Mist, damp, fog, emoke. 


Z A vein of ore. 


rpke'-age (age m I&), ro'-koS, a [N. 

Amer, Ind. rookhie = meal.] Indian corn, 
parched, poonded np, and mixed with sugar. 
Called slao yokeage. (Amer.) 


rok'-^lay, j. [A corrupt of roquelaure 
(q.v.).] A ehort cloak. 

"And 'my mother’s mold match and my red roke- 
lay.“ — Saott- Heart of Midlothian, ch. xrL 


r8k-er, *. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. roefc (2), 
a. ; -er.] The same as Rocklino (q.v.). 


role, a. [Fr. = a roll, s scroll, a character in a 
play, from Lat rofufui = a wheel.] A part 
or character represented on the stage bv an 
actor ; hence, any part or function played by 
any one, a character or part assumed. 

"He was one of thoee men of extraordinary ambi- 
tion and vanity, who must play a great rdls of some 
sort In their generation.*— Scribner's Magasine, OcL, 
1878, p. SM. 

^ Title rdle: The part or chsracier in a 
play which gives its name to the play : as, 
Hamlet, in the play of Hamlet; Macbeth, ia 
that of Macbeth , sc. * 

roll, * roU-cn, * roule, * rowle, v.t. & <. 
[O. Fr. voter (Fr. router), from Low Lat. 
rotulo = to roll, to revolve, from Lat. rotula, 
dimin. of rota = & wheel ; Sp. rollar t arroUar ; 
Port rolar; Ital. rotolare; Dut. & Ger. rollen; 
Dan. rulle ; Sw. rulia.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to revolve by turning over and 
over; to move by turning on an axis; to 
impel forward by turning over and over on a 
supporting surface. 

" And they said, We cannot, until all the flocks be 
gathered together, and till they roll the stone from 
the well's mouth .” — Gtrxosis xxlx. A 

2. To move anything on its axis. 

3. To move in the arc of a circle. 

" Rolling his greedy eyeballs lo his bead.” 

Shakctp. : Rape of Luerect, *81 

4. To wrap round on itself by rolling; to 
form into a spherical or cylindrical body by . 
rolling. 

"Grind red lead, or aor other colour with strong 
wort, and so roll them up Into long roll* like pencils. 
—Peacham : On Drawing. 

5. To Inwrap ; to bind or wrap up In a 
bandage or the like. 

** Comm In g out of the water, she rowteth htrselfe 
into a yellow cloth of fourteeno braces long.”— hack* 
luyt : Voyage *, IL 22a 

6. To press or level with a roller ; to spread 
out or level with a rolling-pin or roller : as, 
To roll a field. 

* 7. To revolve ; to turn over and over in 
■one’s miud. 

" Fui oft la herte he rolleth op and dcuo 
Tbo beau toe of thise floretm new a&d bright" 

Chaucer: C. T„ 12,771. 

8. To drive or impel forward with a sweep- 
ing, rolling motion : as, A river roll$ its waters 
to the sea. 

* 9. To utter ; to give utterance or expres- 
sion to in a prolonged, deep sound. 

" Who rolfd the pealtn to wintry skies." 

Tennyson : In Memoriam, Iv. It 
Intransitive : 

1. To move or be moved along a surface by 
revolving ; to rotate or revolve as on an axis ; 
to turn over and over. 

" Rolling In dust and gore." Milton : P. L., xL 4*0. 

2. To revolve ; to perform a periodical revo- 
lntion : as, Years roll on. 

3. To move or turn on wheels: as, The 
carriage rolled along. 

4. To torn ; to move in a circle ; to revolve. 

“ Ths poet's ey«, 1c a fine frenzy rolling." 

Shakesp, : Midsummer Right's Dream, ▼. _ 

A To ride in a carriage. 

" The wealthy, the laxuricoa, by the strees 
Of husioou roused, or pleetare, ere their time. 

May roll in chariots." 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. IL 

6. To be formed into a cylinder or ball. 

7. To spread out nnder a roller or rolling- 
pin : as, Dough rolls welL 

8. To be tossed sbont from side to aide ; to 
rock, as in rough water. 

" The case of a veesel rotting at sea among wares."— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, rol. lvlL. p. 99 (l*7*>. 

9. To move in alternate swells and depres- 
sions, as waves or billows. 

" ley eeas, where scarce the water* roll" 

Pope : Windsor Forest, lit. 


f&te, fkt, f&re, *mldst, what, tail, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, hor, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
•T" ^re, w^lt work, wh$, a6u; mute, efrb, cure, ijnito, our, rfrle, fill; try, Syrian, as, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


roll— rolling 
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10. To tumble or fall over and over. 

" Dowq their fell 

By thowadi, »nge» </& .r.hAjigel 

Milton ' r. L,» >1* 

* 11. To fluctuate ; to move tumultuously. 

«• Here tell me. If thou dsr'st, tur conscious soul, 

Wtwt dllfrtot sorrows did within thee roll. 

trior: Solomon, ii. 8*0. 

12. To wallow, to tumble : aa, A horse rolls. 

13. To emit a long, deep sound like the roll 
of a drum, Ac. 

•• All day lens the noise of battle rolled.’ 

Tennyson: Mart* d ArttoK 

* M. To winder, to roam. 

••Man thal not euffer hie wif go route *toute.* 

Chaucer : C. T n *.**<< 

* 15. To be enrolled. 

“ 1 q the hut llit, I pieioroe, yon ralL m — Foots : 
The Liar, L 1. 

u (1) To toU a drum : To beat a drum so as 
to produce a sound like that of a rolling body. 
(Roll, a, 12.] 

(2) To roll over : To kill, to ahoot 

'• It 1» ibeer nonsense to »ay . . . that It la a ilrnple 
taak to roll rabhita over dead aa they ehoot acroea • 
narrow drive.”— Field* Dec. fl. 1884. 

roll, * rolle, * roule, * rowle,s. [In some 
gen sea directly from the verb to roil (q.v.), in 
othere from O. Fr. rolle, rovle (Fr. rdle) — a 
roll, from Low Lat. roiulum, accus. of rotulus 
— A roll, from Lat. rota = a wheel ; 8p. rollo, 
roly rolde; Port, rofo; Ital. rcrfolo, rvotolo.ruUo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of rolling; the state of being 
rolled. 

* 2. That which rolls ; a flow in alternate 
rising and falling. ( Thomson : Autumn , 17.) 

* 3. That which rolls, or is made or need for 
rolling ; a roller. 

•• Where land la clotty, and a ahower of rain oointe 
that aoake through, nae • roll to break tha clots. — 
Mortimer: Hut ban dry. 

4. Something made or formed by rolling; 
something formed into or resembling a cylin- 
drical body formed by rolling. 

*• Large rolls of fat about hi* shoulders clung, 

And from him neck the double dewlap bung." 

Addison. 

5. A document which ia or may be rolled up. 

« Behold, an band waa sent unto me ; and, lo, a roll 
of a took waa therein .” — Ezekiel IL a 

6. Hence, an official document generally. 

" Search waa made In the house of the rolls."— Esra 
▼i. 1. 

7. A register, a list, a catalogue, a category. 

" i un not In the roll of common men.” 

Shakeep. : 1 Henry IT,, ill 1. 

8. A quantity of cloth, &c., rolled or wound 
up in s cylindrical form : ss, a roll of silk. 

9. A small piece of dough rolled up into a 
cylindrical form before being baked : as, - 
French roZl. 

10. A cylindrical twist of tobacco. 

* 11. A large, thick curl: as, To wear the 
hair in roUs. 

12. The beating of a drum so rapidly that 
the sound resembles that of a rolling ball, or 
of a carriage rolling along a roogh pavemeat ; 
any prolonged, deep sound. 

" And It psssed, like * glorious roU of drume." 

Longfellow : Sian's Hroam, 

^ A roll on the kettle-drum is produced by 
alternate single strokes of the sticas ; on side* 
drnins the roll is made by alternately striking 
two blowa with the left hand and two with 
the right, very regularly and rapidly, so as to 
prodace one continuous tremolo. (Grove.) 

* 13. Round of dutv ; particular office, func- 
tion, or duty assigned or assumed ; r61e. 

•• in homan society, every man has bis roU and eta- 
tlon assign'd him.”— L’ Estrange. 

IL Technically: 

1. Rookbind. : A brass wheel, engraved on 
the edge, for hand embossing or gilding where 
a continuous line or pattern is to he Impressed 
upon the cover or back of a book. 

2. Build. : A strip with a rounded top laid 
over a roof at the ridge or at lateral joints, to 
raise the sheet lead at those peinta. 

3. Engr . : The cylindrical die in a transfer- 
ring-press. 

4. Metall. : One of a pair, or series of rollers 
arranged in pain, between which ores are 
crushed. 

5. Metal-working: One of the pair of cylln 
den between which metal is passed to draw 
it into a bar, or to flatten it out into a sheet. 
[Rollzho-mill.] 

6. Paver-making : A cylinder mounted with 
blades for working paper-pnlp in the tub. 


7. Wool-working : A carding of wool, de- 
livered hroadside from the cards, and apme- 
what compacted in the process. Rolls are 
prepared for hand-spinning. 

K <1) Master of the Rolls : [Master, n 10]. 

(2) Rolls of Court and other bodies: The 
parchments (kept in rolls) on which are en- 
grossed by the proper officer the acts and pro- 
ceedings of the particular body, and which 
constitute the records of each puhlic body. 

(3) The RoUs: A precinct situated between 
the cities of London and Westminster, en- 
joying certain immunities, and hence called 
the Liberty of the Rolls : the name being de- 
rived from the rolls or records deposited iu its 
chapel. 

rollabout, a. Fat and podgy, so a3 to 
roll about when walking. 

roll and fillet, a . 

Arch. : A rounded moulding with a square 
fillet on ita face. It ia common in the Early 
Decorated style, and passes by various grada- 
tions into the ogee (q.v.). 

roll-blotter, s. A roller around which 
sheets of blotting-paper are fastened, and a 
handle in whose forks the ends of the roller 
axis are journaled. 

roll-box, a 

Spinning: In the jack-frame, the rotary 
can or cylinder In which the bobhin end car- 
rier cylinder for the rovings revolve. 

roll-oall, a The set of calling over a 
list of names, as of students, soldiers, &c. 

roll-joint, a A sheet-metal joint In 
which the parts are rolled upon one another 
sod pressed tight 

roll-lathe, i. 

Mach. : A lathe for turning off rolls for 
roUing-mlll3, calenderfng-machinea, and for 
’ other purposes. t 

roll -moulding, a 

Arch. : A moulding uaed in Gothic architec- 
ture. the upper half of which extend* over 
the lower half, as if it were formed of a thick 
substance rolled up. 

+ r61T-a-ble,a. [Eng. roll, v.; -able.] Capable 
of being rolled. 

roll'-er, • rowl-er, a (Eng. roll, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which rolls ; specif., a 
cylindrical body turning on its axis, and used 
for various purposes, as for smoothing, crush- 
ing, levelling, spreading out, or the like. 

(1) A heavy cylindrical implement, of wood, 
stone, or (most frequently) of metal, set in a 
frame, and used for crushing clods, compress- 
ing and smoothing the surface of grass fields, 
or the like, levelling the surfaca of roads, 
paths, walks, &c. 

"A level lawn, riiaven by the scythe. and levelled 
by the roller."— Johnson : Life of Pope. 

(2) A rolling-pin (q.v.). 

2. That upon which something may be 
rolled up : as, the roller of a window-blind. 

3. That in which anything may be rolied ; 
a bandage; specif., a long, broad bandage 
used in surgery. 

•• Fasten ant your roller h y tying a knot, lest yon 
hurt your patient. 1 '•—Witeman : Surgery. 

4. That upon which anything Is rolled, so 
aa to diminish friction. 

(1) A roond piece of wood, &c,, put under a 
heavy weight. [II. 4.] 

(2) The wheel of a roller-skate, 

(3) The wheel or castor of a table, chair, or 
the like. 

• (4) A go-cart. 

" He could run about without a reader or leedlng- 
etrings . "Smith : Lives of Highwaymen, 11. 50. 

5. A long, heavy, swelling wave, such as la 
seen after the subsidence of a storm. 

" Under favourable conditions bo may run In Imme- 
diately behiad a roller, and by quick work keep well 
ahead of the following one, and so reach the beach in 
safety."— Scribner's Magazine, January. 1M0, p. SM. 

IL Technically : 

1. Metal-working: A circular object In a 
machine acting as a carrier, a cutter, a die, 
an impression-cylinder, or a flattener. 

2. Music : The studded barrel of the musical 
box or chime-ringing machine. 

3. Naut. : A cylindrical anti-friction bar 


which revolves as a hawser or rope traverses 
against it, and thus saves the rope from wear. 

4. Ordn. : A cylinder of wood, uaed as a 
winch in mounting and dismounting guus. 

5. Omith. : Any individual of the family 
Coraciadae. Their popular name is derived 
from their habit of turning somersaults in 
the air, like a Tumbler Pigeon. Called also 
Roller-bird. [Cohacias.] 

** A most remsrksble feAture In the distribution of 
this family is the occurreace of * true roller (Coraciat 
temminckii ) In the Inland of Celeb©*.* — Wallace .* Qeog 
Vistrib. Anim., 11. J13. 

6. Print. : [IiraiNO-aoLLER]. 

7. Saddlery: The hroad, padded surcingle 
used as a girth to hold a heavy blanket in ita 
proper position, generally made of twilled 
web with leather billets and chapes. 

8. Zool. (PL): The family Tortricid* (q.v.). 
Called also Short-tails and Short-tailed Bur- 
rowing Snakes. 

T Ground Rollers : 

Omith. : The genua Atelornis, from Mada- 
gascar. Their flight "is very weak, and they 
come out only at dusk. 

roller-barrow, a A barrow mouoted 
on a wide roller so as to cause no injury to 
the grass. 

roller-bird, a. [Rollzr, a, II. 6.] 
roller-bolt, a The bar In a carriage to 
which the traces are attached. 

roller-bowl, a 

Wool : A device at the delivery end of a 
wool-carding machine, for rolling the silvers 
detached by the dofflng-knlfe from the longi- 
tudinal band-cards of the dofflng-cylinder. 
The rolling compacta the slivers into cardings 
or rolls, which are delivered upon an apron, 
and are removed to the slubbing-machine, 
where they are joined endwise and receive a 
slight twist 

roller-dle, a A die of cylindrical form, 
used in transferring steal-plate engravings for 
bank-note printing, .and also the pattern* to 
the rolls used iu calico-printing. 

roller-gin, s. 

1. A gin in which the cotton is drawn awey 
from the seed by pinching-rollers, in contra- 
distinction to the saw-gin (q.v.). 

2. Hoisting : A gin provided with a roller 
on which the rope winds, and with a ratchet 
aud pawl to sustain the weight. 

roller-lift, a 

Print. : A small wheel to raise the roll*ni 
from the ink surface in a machine. 

roller-mill, •. A machine tor crushing 
or grinding grain or other substances between 
horizontal rollers, each having a positive 
motion ; also, a mill in which such machines 
are used. 

roller-mould, a 

Print. : A mould In which composition ink- 
ing-rollere are cast. 

roller-skate, a A skate mounted on 
small wheels or rollers, and used for skating 
upon aaphelt or other smooth flooring. 

roller-stock, a 

Print. : The frame upon which composition 
rollers are cast. 


roir-ejf, a [Prob. from roK, v.] 

Mining: A large truck In acoal-mine, holding 
two corves as they arrive on the trams frotn 
the workings A number of rolleys are coupled 
together and hauled by a horse to the bottom 
of the engine-shaft. 


rolley-way, a 

Mining: A tramway in a mine. 


rcSlT-Ick, v.i. [A dimln. from roll, v. (q.v.).] 
To move or play about in a careless, merry 
fashion ; to swagger, to be jovial. 


• 511 -Ick-ing, a. 

jovial, merry. 


[Rollick-] Swaggering, 


"He described his friends ss roHioking hl*d— ,_ st 1- 
dently misUkiog himself for oos of their ieL -Theo- 


roll'-lng, pr. par.y a., & s. [Roll, 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Moving on wheels, or aa if on wheel*. 
“ These axed up 


boil, b ft; p6ilt, Jtffrl; cat, 5011, chorus, 9W n, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a* ; expect, Xenophon, 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shin ; -*ion = aJiiln. -dous, -tious, -slous = shfts. -ble, -die, Ac. = b*L del. 
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altenlatety*' UQ dulating; rising and falling 

'^M-ssaswJSJ^.is s*i£ 

3. Making a continuous noise like the roll 
of a drum : as, a rolling fire of artillery. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of moving or being 
moved by turning over and over ; revolution! 

wi^aroller 6 * eveBin 8 or amootlung 

IL Technically: 

1. Bookbind The process of flattening the 
pack of gathered signatures by hammering or 
passing through the rolling-press. 

2. MetalL: The process of drawing out or 
flattening metal by passing between rollers. 

rolling-barrel, *. A barrel in which the 
mgredienta for making gunpowder are pul- 
verized. It has an axis at each end, on which 
it rotates, and a door for the introduction and 
removal of materials. 

rolling chocks, rolling-cleats, s. pi. 

J K Wa on 8 >' ard steady it against 
the mast when a ship rolls. 

£°J*f ng " cou * ter » *• A sharp-edged wheel 
which is attached to the beam ofaplough and 

S*dJ^ Wa J dly thT ?- Ugh ***** 8nd ««il 

to divide the torrow-shce from the land. 

rolling-frame, s. 

Th ® fraTne rollers by which 
cloth is drawn through the dye-beck. 

_ 7116 resistance which 

whtchlt roUa!^ meeta Wltb from the surface on 

rolling-hitch, s. 

hitch P und * fl P® r * ,0 & or cask, so 
that a poll upon the rope will roll the same. 

rolling-mill, «. A combination of ma- 
chinery nsed in the msnnfacture of malleable 
*b d <° ther of the 8ame nature. 

fhV nn^Hn 11 ’ f WhlCh 18 heated and hailed In 
iELS dd K ng fu ™ 8Ce » la made into hors or 
^eta. H m Da L ste af rollers, journaled in 
h°xea in the iron atandards 

or from k l« \ Dd € 0f 1)€in 8 8et toward 

or from each other by means of aet-ecrews. 
The grooves in the rolls are so made as to b« 
c^ctive in giving the required fo4 to 

ro i? P 83810 * between them. The face 
° { J* ch { roli . er has a series of grooves gradually 
f a e< ^ a8 ^8 ^ size towards one end. The iron 
thiJfiSfi th .r ou S b e8ch in succession, being 
ffW iD 8i ^ 8nd increase! 


A cylinder caused 
to osciilato in small excursions on a horizontal 
Plane. U was designed as a time-meaaure7 
but is of no practical value. 

rolling pin, i, a wooden cylinder hav. 
iAnVT jeC u!!§ bandle At each end, by which 
Ac rol ” ^ 8heel6 «nita.ble for pie- 

rolling-plant,#. [Roluxo-stock.] 

rolling-press, *. 

by mean, of rotation applied to the Ltte™ 

rolling stock, rolling-plant, > 

i«^; 4 ^ 0 ,Tm!fr.v waggan8 ' vans ' 

rolling-stone, t. 

.. }• JfL • A stone so placed that at intervals 
It is displaced from its resting-place, snd rolls. 

A P eraoD who cannot settle in 
ally movlt^ aboot iP '° ynient ’ bUt ls ^ r P etD ’ 

household convenience, memorials of friend- 
orcve n money, Ac., accumnlatlngaro?nd 

” stone that it roWing can gather no nun 

Fur muter *nd .errant oft cfiiJKX’Kf - 
^ UJt * cr - PoinU of Hu*\c\ftr^, 30 . 


rolling -tackle, s. 

L^atU. : A tackle which keeps a yard over to 
leeward when the ship rolls to windward. It 
is hooked to the weather quarter of the yard 
and to a lashing on the mast near the slings. ’ 

"fStaSna.) ‘ NSmed after R0 ’ liD ' 8 I ,ro ‘ 

A g a DUS of Anone®. Known species 
about twenty nearly all from Brazil. The 
U8e tbe w °°d of Rollinia multiflora, 
which is like lance-wood, for making spears. 

rSl'-lock, s . (Rowxock.] 

rdl-tf-pol-fc • rol-l^-pol -l^, * rol-ly- 
poo-toy, • row-ly-pow -ly/ - rou-ly 

pou ly, a. & «. [A redupL of roW (q.v.^J 

A. As adjective: 

podgy Shaped like * rolypoly; round, 

sss 

2. Fig. : Unstable, unsteady. 

B. At substantive : 

*1] A game in which a ball rolled Into a 
certain place won. 

begIn ,om# dlrer * 1 on; wbat d'ye think of 

55SSgrSf • °°' intr7 tonnr-ArbuthLt : HUto% 

ln 5' of P 88 ^. spread over with jam, 

and roiled into a pudding. J 

* 3. A vulgar fellow. 

" The** two roUtpooUes.' 

SaHromatti r, ill lie. 

<age 88 **>> IKh'MMAOE.) To 
search, to rummage. 

40 n ™ 3 ' nar- 

‘Bu^fuUT “ ‘ (RoM80I! > 

** thU post-haste and romog « in the land.* 

Shuketp. : Hamlet, L 1 . 

? S : F 1 ’ Roma ^: Mod. Or. 
Romatkc, from Lat, Roma — Rome.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 

Modern Greek vernacular languag!, or to 
those who speak it & 6 ’ w 

B. Assubst. : The vernacular language of 

P^ ece . ; .J he laiJ ^ge spoken the 1 
unedocated and the peasantry, so called from 
being the language of the descendants of the 
Ea^ni Rornana. It is a corruption of ancient 
Greek, the characters used being the same. 

ro-maT *. [Hind. & Pers. rijruU — t, hand- 
kerchief, a towel.] 

Fabric : An Indian silk fabric. 


jf. by the hand of Phebe, a servant to th« 
chnrch at Cenchrea, the i>ort of Cnrfnth 

W J® n , Paul P e n«ed it he had never 
t^en to Rome (Acts xix. 21 ; Rn m . i. 10-1S <£c\ 

chuJ?h d % ther * f0 ™> directly founded its 
church. Among those present on the dav of 
Pentecost, there were “ strangers of 
Jews and proselytes- (Acu Tm. l*Z°h 
pooiUe, (.sine of them returned home aL- 
seeing the miracle, and listening to the im 
passioned preaching of St. Peter, they mav 
have been the first to aow the seeds of^Chri/ 
W n V? me , tr °p0ba, and Peter have been 
h fo . u "der of the Roman Church. Tha 
tradition that he founded it more directly 
a with Jero,i, e, who died a d* 

W1 .ri'csNi f? reTOucile with Acts rvi 
c/rSV? 1 ' “* 1 ' 9 : 1 is remarkable that 
bt. Paul makes no allusion In his enistie to 

>S? at ° r ° f t . he J Roinan Church, aa Ff it had 
0I £ 8mze d under ecclesiastical officers 
fii 1 to h8ve been partly Jewish 

1 Wn’ V J , ' 1 fi 8Ild ^iyC entile (i. 6, 13, xi 
13). The epistle opens with an introduction 
in winch Paul declares his apostleshipfi 1-71 
commends the faith of the Roman OhrfitUuiB 
whom he earnestly desires to visit (8-18) pro^ 
clanns that he is not ashamed of the gosrxd of 
StUffS*” 1 ^ and tben slides almost insensibly 
into the most systematic treatment of Chris- 
tian doctrine and practice to be found in the 

jians or the Geutiie world bv the li^rh^ ne 
nature (19-20), he shows how fearfully corruct 
the heathens then were, and how destitute of 
excuse for their conduct (18-8?) The Jew ?, 

DlJiue lZ?eve..i?T* ^l gnan ‘'J: vtol^ted the 


Rom -an, a. A #. [Lat Roman us from Roma 
— Rome ; Fr. Remain; 6p. & Its/. Romano .] 
A. As adjective: 

L Literally : 

sh£$%j3! 01 re,ating 10 Rome <» th * 

Cato^fig”^ " Pr ° feaalDg the Rom8n 

r Msr in lettere - and s «£ 

n. Fig.: Resembling the Roman people • I 
hence, noble, distinguished, brave, patriotic! ' 

“ Burke, in whoee breut • Roman krduux glow'd." 

B. As substantive: Canning. 

A native or inhabitant of Rome ; one en- 
joying the privileges of a Roman citizen. 

" Tbi* m»n ia a Roman.”-. Jet* ixiL m, 

2. A Roman Catholic. 

or type> M dlstingu “ bed 

vans 7 ?* EpUtU ^ Paul tke A P° $ae & the Ro- 

New Test Canon: The first in arrangement 
(not iq date) of St Paul's Epistles. g ]t was 

l? sTi£? m il 3o S lh (cT ; xvi - 23 with 1 Cor. i. 

^ » 2 Tim - Iv - 20) on his third missionary 
j urney, apparently in the spring of a d. 58 

f w 

amennenrie, Te^^ 


tet°£ t ^!2 ,d taI5? r f lh0 i ' .d^ds of thVkw^^O)! 

».v God's grace to those 

Christ f2sl?n h A J; P^°P 1 !' lator y sacrifice of 
After showing that the same 

Fnd 0^4 vM A v T \\ Ce ,n U,e tirnesof Abraham 
ana of David (iv.), he enumerates some of the 
blessings which faith brings lu Ua tralu as 
Pp 806 (y* IX patience, experience, hope ani 
~ 1,fe (2 ~ 21 ^ ^ C 0T does the doctrine of 
enc , oura « e ita recipients to cyeless- 
neas of moral practice. Paul and other be- 
lievers are dead to sin, snd are spiritual men 
continually tn conflict with it (vi., vii., viii, 
by l , h& Spirit of Cod, admitted to 
In °1 aonahi P. aided in prayer by 

from Go ? v}. h * y 8h811 never ^ separated 

from the love of Christ, and through him shall 

r^f thTri^/ 1 cor ^ uerors (16 - 39 X The doctrine 
nf the Divine sovereignty i B next treated of 
with respect to nations and individuals nas- 
^Pressed for the sal vat i4, 
ultmiately to take place, of the Jewish ,»eople 

relations of life-as to friends, to enemies^ S3 
persecutora, to the Roman civil authorities 
to the church in general, and to weaker 
brethren in particular (xii.-xv. ls> After in- 
timstingmore minutely than before his own to- 
tended movemeuta (14-83), and sending manv 
Salutations tram ®. m . 8I v 


know?!?"!? ° f l v he epistle » which to S 
t^ hv rlf e y cn , ^ Baur - H is first sltoded 
to bj Clement of Rome, a.d. 95, by Ignatius 
^^ ^ ^?! yC t ^P, *^ y V8rioua Gnostics, by Jnstin 
Martyr, by the writer of the epistle to 
h ' Cmy t,U fluall y Irenffiua, sFout 185, 
refers to it by name. [Paoune Theoeogv.] 

An alum extracted 
from the volcanic rocks of the aolfaterra near 
iVsplea, and containing more alumina than 
the common alum. 

Romaun architecture, #. 

T? 6 Composite order. Dnring the 
flrat centuries of the Roman state the build* 
togs erected are to be ascribed to the Etrus- 
cans Etruscan art forming the basis of Roman 
S subsequently, in the time of the 

w!f h for Grecian art was mingled 

J, ’t* it Greek arehitects were soon intro- 
?iS? d |i i v to » Ita y ’ And thns Roms n srchitec- 
^ 1 ? e * U 9f na " 8rt in general, conformed 

?£ iSJSlSi u ! he J 3rec ^ n 83 the Romsn genius 
do * T reticilla tod masonry 
}* Peculiar to Roman 
architecture. It consists of square cuneiform 
atones or tiles, with the broad ends facing out- 
wards, and airangeei In lines, which do not 
run horizontally, but intersect each other like 


15 1* fit, fire, smidAt, what, filL fith I — each other like 

wore, w,* work, wk d . 


romance — romanic 
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net-work. The base and the corners nf these 
walls consist of horizontal layers of square* 
atone, and there are sometimes intersecting 
belts of the same [t jJiy - 
kind of material in . U 
the middle of the * L<? 
network itself. 

Amongst all the 
forms which the 
Romans borrowed 
from foreign 
sources, the art of 
vaulting, which 
they learnt from 
the Etruscana, was 
that which they 
most ekll fully 
adapted aod devel- 



KOXAJT ASCHITECTCaX. 


adapted aoa uevei- 

oped, and rendered the most distinctive ex- 
pression of the pecaliarity of their own style. 
Two modes of construction consequently ap- 
pear side by aide in Roman architecture, viz., 
the Italian arch and the Grecian column. 

Roman-foalanoe, s. An instrument for 
weighing, consisting of a lever having arms of 
unequal weight nn the respective sides of its 
point of suspension, and a bob which traverses 
the longer and graduated limb. 

Roman-candle, s. A species of fire* 
work consisting of a tube partially filled with 
alternating perforated stars and small charges 
of gunpowder. Fire communicated to the 
upper end Ignites the charges successively, 
which throw out the stars until all are dis- 
charged. 

Roman Catholic, a. & s. 

A, As adj. : Of or belonging to the Roman 
Catholics. IB.J 

B. As substantive: 

1. Church Hist. (PL): The adherent® of the 
Church which Is Roman iu its centre and 
catholic in its circumference. The word Cath- 
olic, meaning Universal, was used in early 
Christian and mediaeval times for the great 
ecclesiastical organization with which the 
vast mass of Christians were connected. 
When the Reformation took place, the Pro- 
testants refused to admit that the Church 
which tiiey had left was entitled to call itself 
Catholic, and prefixed the adjective Roman, 
whilst its adherents claimed the designation 
Catholic without any limiting adjective. All 
admit it to be catholic in the sense of being 
the largest Church in Christendom, and all 
other episcopal Churches acknowledge the 
validity of the orders of its clergy. The 
number of Roman Catholics in the world has 
been estimated at 152,000,000, which is far 
too lnw ; at 213,518,063, at 214,370,000, and 
at 218,000,000. Taking the second of these 
estimates, the distribution of Roman Catholics 
over the world is believed to be: in Europe, 
150,684,050 ; Asia, 8,311,800 ; Africa, 2,656,205 ; 
America, 51,422,566 ; Australia and the adja- 
cent islands, 443,442, making a total of 
213,518,063. _ 

The p»dical difference between Protestanta 
and Reman Catholics lies In their conception 
of the Church. The latter hold that the 
Roman Church is the Church of the New 
Testament, with authority to define articles of 
feith, and that all bodies not in communion 
with her are either heretical nr schismatic. 
Protestants’ views differ widely— from that of 
the High Churchman who, whjle denying the 
universal jurisdiction of the Pope, admits that 
as Bishop of Rome he is primus inter pares , to 
that which considers him the Wan of Sin and 
the Antichrist of Scripture. From this fun- 
damental difference all othera necessarily fol- 
' low. Roman Catholics hold the Apostles’, the 
Nieene, and the Athanasian Creeda, Transub- 
stantiation and the sacrifice of the Mass (q.v.), 
Seven Sacraments [Sacrament, a., II. 2.], the 
necessity of Confession [Penance!, the exist- 
ence of a Purgatory (q.v.), the Immaculate 
Conception of the Virgin Mary, and the In- 
fallibility of the Pope. 

2. Law: [Emancipation, Penal-laws, H 1, 
Recusant.] 

Roman Catholicism, s. The system, 
principles, doctrines, or rules of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Roman-cement, *. A compound of 
pozzuolan and lime. 

Roman-collar, s. 

Eccles. : A collar made of a parallelogram of 
lawn or fine linen, bound at the edge and 


atitched. It is worn by clerics and priests 
over a black, by bishops and prelates over a 
purple, and by cardinals over a scarlet atock. 

It is of quite modern date, and was originally 
only the shirt-collar turned down over the 
atock. 

Roman-law, s. The Civil law; the sys- 
tem of jurisprudence of the ancient Roman 
Empire. 

Roman law, like every other law, origin- 
ated in custom. Its first great stage df de- 
velopment was reached in the publication by 
the Decemviri of the Twelve Tables, b.c. 451. 
These were supplemented rather than super- 
seded under the republic and the empire. 
Under the former, enactments made in the 
Comitia Centuriata and the Comitia Tributo 
the Senatus Consulta, and the Magisterial 
Edicts, and, under the latter, the Imperial 
Constitutiones had the force of law. Finally 
the Justinian Code, a.d. 529, gave symmetry 
to the whole. The Roman law lias more or 
leas affected the legislation of all European 
countries. 

Roman-literature, a. 

Literature: For nearly 500 years from the 
accepted date of the foundation of Rome its 
people had no literature, and when at length 
they attempted to supply the great want, 
they wrote in Greek, and in a servile manner 
foUnwed Greek models. Ennius, who was 
bom B.G. 249, laid the foundation of a genuine 
Latin literature. It gradually developed, 
culminating in the Augustan age. Cicero 
flourished b.c. 60; Caesar, 54; Cornelius 
Nepoa, 44 ; Virgil and Horace, 28 ; Livy and 
Ovid, 14. About a.d. 180 the Roman litera- 
ture began to decline, and by 539 it was in 
the last stage of decay. 

Roman-ochre, a. A pigment of a rich, 
deep, and powerful orange-yellow colour 
transparent and durable. It is used, both 
raw and burnt, in oil and water-colour paint- 
ing. The colouring matter ifr oxide of iron 
mixed with earthy matter. 

Roman-school* a. 

Art: The style which was formed or pre 
vailed at Rome in the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and which was remarkable for 
its solid and legitimate effects. The works of 
Raffaelle exhibit this school in its full develop- 
ment, and ho is accordingly considered the 
great head of the Roman school. 

Roman-type, s. 

Print. : The ordinary printing type as op- 
posed to italic (q.v.). 

Roman-use, ». 

Ecdesiol. : The order of the Hass as offered 
in the Roman Church, and preserved from an 
earlier use in the missal. [Sa rum-use.) 

Roman- vitriol, ». Snlphate of copper 
or blue vitriol. 

Roman-white, a. A very pure white 
pigment. 

ro mance', ro-maunce, ». & a. [O. Fr. 

romans, roman , romant = (1) Roman, (2), the 
Roman language, (3) romance, from Low Lat. 
romanice — in a Roman manner or tongue, 
from Lat. Romanus — Roman (q.v.) ; Sp. & 
Port, romance; I tal. romanzo ; Fr. romance = 
romance, roman = a romance.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A tale in verse, told In one of the 
Romance dialect®, as early French or Pro- 
vencal, as the tales of the court of Arthur, of 
Amadis of Gaul, &c. ; hence, any popular 
epic belonging to the literature of modern 
Europe ; a fictitious and wonderful tale in 
prose or verse, and of considerable length. 

« if wb«t 1* called » metrical romance, lo It* moit 
extensive acceptation, be pronerly defined a fabulous 
narrative or fictitious recital lo verse, more or less 
tnarvelloos or probable, it ni*y bd fiirl y c oncluded 
that this specie* of composition w m known *t averj 
m rly period to the Greeks, «nd. In process of time, 
adopted from them by the Roman. —Ritson: 
Roma net t, voL L 

2. A sort of novel, especially one dealing 
with surprising or marvellous adventnres 
usually befalling a hero or heroine ; a tale 
picturing an almost purely Imaginary state of 

society. To | ove kQ Rltar huilt. 

Of twelve vast French Romances, neatly gilt. 

Pope : Rape of the Lock . IL X. 

3. A fiction, a lie, a falsehood. 

4. Romantic Ideas or actions; a tendency 
of the mind towards what is romantic, 


mysterious, or wonderful ; an intennixtnre 
of the wonderful and mysterious iu literature. 

5. A simple rhythmical melody suggestive 
of a love story ; a song or short instrumental 
piece In ballad style. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or descriptive of 
the languages which arose in the south and 
west of Europe, being chiefly founded upon 
the Latin, as spoken in the provinces subject 
to Rome. The Romance (or Romanic) lan- 
guages include the French, Provencal, Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Wallacliiao. 

ro mdn^e , v.L [Romance, s.) 

1. To tell romantic or extravagant stories ; 
to draw the long bow. 

2. To be romantic : to behave romantically 
or fancifully ; to build castles in the air. 

rd m&n9'-er, s. [Eng. romance) ; -er . J 

1. One who romances; one who invents Of 
tells extravagant atories ; a liar. 

2. A writer or composer of romances. 

"The fiction* of th* Aniba were adopted by th» 

Troubadour* *od flnt Oothic romancers. —Mtckis: 
The Lusiad, bit, lx. 

ro-m&a-9e'-rd F s, [Sp.) A general name 
for a collection of national ballads or romances. 

t rd-m&nc'-io-al, a. [Eng. romance ) ; -icab] 
Resembling or having the character of the 
romances of the middle agea ; romantic. 

rd-m&n^-ist, S. [Eng. romance); -f$f.) A 
writer or composer of romances ; a romancer. 
"The charge, which had Voltaire for IU patron, that 
*Gll Bias 1 wm a plagiarism of prevlou* 8pani*h 
romanciite.*— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 24, )8W. 

* ro-m&n'-^y, U. (Eng. romance); -y.) Ro- 
mantic. 

M Ao old bouse, situated iu a romancy place."— 
Ufsqf A. Wood, p. US. 

Rd-man-e?©'* s. [Roman.) The language of 
the Wallachians, spoken in Wallachia, Mol- 
davia, and parts of Hungary, 
ro man-usque' (quo ae k), * ro-m^n- 
gsk, a. &s. [Fr. romanesque.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. A term applied to the dialect of Langur 
doc [B. 1.) 

2. Pertaining to or denoting the style of 
architecture and ornament so called, prevalent 
during the later Roman Empire. 

3. Embodying romance ; representing snb- 
jects and scenes appropriate to romance; 
presenting fantastic aod imaginary representa- 
tions, aa of animals or foliage. 

4. Pertaining to romance ; romantic. 

B, As substantive : 

] The common dialect of Languedoc, and 
some other districts in the south of France. 

2. (See extract). 

" Romanesque [1*1 a general term for *11 tbe deltexd 
style* of architecture which iprung from attempt* to 
Imitate the Roman, and which flourished In Europe 
from the perloduf the destruction of the Romao 
power till the Introduction of Oothlo architecture. — 
Glossary of Architecture. 

3. A style of art in which fantastic aod 
imaginary representations of animals and 
foliage are employed. 

romanesque-architecture, s. 

Arch. : A general term applied to the atylss 
of architecture which prevailed from the fifth 
to the twelfth centuries. Of these there are 
two divisions : (1) The debased Roman, preva- 
lent from the fifth to the eleventh centimes, 
and including the Byzantine modifications of 
the Roman, and (2) the late or Gothic Roman- 
esque of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, 
comprising the iater Byzantine, the Lombard, 
and the Rhenish, Saxon, and Norman styles. 
The former is a pretty close imitation of the 
Roman, with modifications in the application 
and distribution of the peculiar features ; the 
latter is Gothic in spirit, having a predomin- 
ance of vertical lines, and various other new 
features. [Rhenish-architecture.] 

rd-mkn'-io, a. [Roman.) 

1 Pertaining to the Roman languages or 
dialecta, or to the nations or races speaking 
them; romance. 

•• The Italic brnoch U 

IfcoguAge* only hv the Romanic dUlecta, *o called »• 
belngili descended from the dialect of Borne, th. 
Latlu.’^- Whitney : Life * Grourth of Language, oh. x. 

2. Being in or derived from the Roman 
alphabet. 


boil, p^t. jWrtt cat. jell, chorus. 5 hin. bench; go. gem; thin, this: sto, a,; expect, 

i-ttaLiU -tion, -»loa = shun ; -pon, -fioa = zb&n. -olous. -tiou. -siou. = shu*. -ble, -Ule. Ac. = b* 4*L 
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• Ro -man-Ish, a. [Eng. Roman ; -wh.] p er 
taming to Romanism ; Roman, popish. 

- Ball* or letter* of election only mri In the 

* Ro'-man-i^m, *. [Eng. Roman; -to*.) The 
tenets and teachings of the Church of Rome : 
Roman Catholicism. 

“ ; ’ rhn > P»pl*t* here the common fsltb . . . *nd 
Uieir own proper Romanirm, to the very nme or like 
u the Jeer* here the U* ud the prophet*."— 
BrsZint .* .i «w H aics to Saltation, p. 4. 

t *' tBng. Roman; -irf.] An 

adherent of the Roman Catholic church ; a 
Roman Catholic. (Ear: Actes, p. 241.) 

* ro’-man-Ize, vX & <. [Eng. Roman; -lx.} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To Latinise ; to fill with Latin words or 
idiom*. 

V om anizt our tongus. leering the 
them!"— hhnoet u much Latin u he found 

2. To convert to the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion or opinions. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To ®se Latin words or Idioms. 

” 8 ° iphUr rvmanixinn. that the iron! of commend 
*W ws* set down in Letfn.--Jkii«m .• AroopaffUica. 

2. To conform to Roman Catholic opinions. 

~iU r H, ra B 0d ?)° f <*• “bS 

• ro'-mtui-iz-er, a [Eng. romance); -*r.] 
One who romanlzes ; one who converts or con- 
forms to the Roman Catholic religion. 

l*o-m&nsch', ro-m&nsb', rdu-m&nsch', a. 

Ttor Romanith, from Roman (q.v.).l A dia- 
lect apoken in the Grisona of Switzerland. 

It is based on, or corrupted from the Latin. 

•ro-mAnt', * rS-m&nt, •ro-maunt, s. 

roman, the t being excrescent, as in 
tyrant, Ac.] A romance. 

“The Latin tongue, as Is observed by an ingenious 
^ffij*'. 08 **** to *» *poken la Fiance ibout thenluth 
*ucceeded by what was called the 
toagne. % mil turn of tha language of ths 
Franks and ted T sUi n . As the songii ofcblralrv 
became Oie most popalar composition Ln thstW 
romans *or 

this nam« was at first given to any 
piece of poetry. — Percy : Rcliquss, ill. 2p y 

ro-min-tlc, • ro-m&n -tlck, a. [Fr. ro- 

Mantupu; gp. & Ital. romantico.] 

or pertaining to romance ; partaking 
of the nature of romance ; marvellous, ex- 
travagant, fanciful, wild. 

^ t look on an indifferencynf mind as 
ltc * “acy- — Staiingfloi* * Sermons, voL lli., ser. & 

fanciS^ en 10 extr3VAgant or { ^\M ideas ; 


ro-m^n’-tl-^ist, s. [Eng. romantic; -ist.] 
ticism. h ° aupports or U imbued with roman- 

* ro-m&n -tic-Iy, adv. [Bng. romantic; -iy.l 
in a romantic manner ; romantically, 

•ro-m^^tlc-ness, a. [Eng. romance; 
-new.] The quality or state of being romantic. 

rom-a-ni, rom-ma-ny, a 

[Gipsy Ron i — a man, a husband ; connected 
by Paspati with the name of the Indian cod 
Rama, while Miklosich identifies it with 
oansc. doma, domba — a low-caste musician.] 

1. A gipsy. 

2. The language apoken by gipsies. (It is 
nowhere to be found pnre now, being in every 
case much corrupted by intermixture with the 
languages of the nations among whom the 
gipsies hav8 lived.) 

1 Whether is derived from Indi. MarathL 

asa only be determined by ruinate invest ^ 

rhich, long neglected, srt aav being carri 


.. la uenveu ircm i na_ 

_k! C ^ 1 ° n y “ ^‘^omined by ruinate investigations! 
"WcR l £ n <i nepWtecb ars now being carrieToTby 
tS e? f ™ ey b * T « 4t Ieart established 
that Romans stands io the relation of a sister, oot a 
daughter, to the seren principal Indian dialec ts " 
-Ancyc. Brit, (ed »UR *. <14. <u*»cta. 

ro-mitnz'-a (z as tz), t. [itaL] 

Music: A romance (q.v.). 

ro-m&nz-i-e'-ri (z as tz), a. pL [itaL = 
romancists.] A school of Italian poets, who 
took for their aulijects the romances of France 
and Spain, and especially those relating to 
Charlemagne and hfs knights. Ariosto is the 
chief poet of the school. 

r o-m&nz' vite (z a a tz), s. [After Count 
Romanrov ; anff. -ite (Jftn.).] 

Miiu: A brown variety of essonite (q.v.), 
from Kimito, Finland. ™ h 


,ni F ^r^ th ‘ n - P?? p,p of romantic dispositions 
•dmit. -Macaulay : Hi*. £n^ S/xiiL 

3. Pertaining to romances, or the popnlar 

rn thC i mi ?? le ages ; hence * fictitious, 
I m agin a r y, Ideal, chimerical. 

- ** Fiction’s fslr romantic range. * 

. . . 8cott: "ormion, r. flntrod.) 

4. Wfldly picturesque ; fuR of wild, fan- 
landscapef striking aceoery: as, a romantic 

romantic-school, «. 

Literature : 

***<*>' Poetry founded In Germany 
about 1808, by the brothers SchlegeL 7 * 

v_ 2 VrA i Bhl S ar 8011001 hi France, represented 
‘ “■ («”«- row.ntU; «d.] 

1 TO adv. [Eng. romantical; 

«iJ»^”™ n0cmanDW: &DdfttU y. "*uy. 

* ro-m&n'-tl-yljm, *. [Eng. r vmanUc ; -■ism.] 
.rLT* 1 ® OT “»«te of being ronwnUc ; 

ap^if. applied to the reaction from classical to 
mediaeval forms which originated in Germany 
about the middle of the eighteenth century. 
“a^fE™^3 k P** 0 * *& * later periodin 

, A—- 

2. ^hat which is romantic ; romantic feel- 
ing, actions, or expressions. 


* rom aunt, *. [Romant.] 

rom-hel, a [Rumble.] A rumbling noise ; 
a rumour. * 

r6m-bdw'-llne, a [Rumbowuni.] 

* rome, v.i. [Roam.] 

* rome, a [Room.] 

rome-ine, rome -ite. *. [After the crystal- 

lographer, Rome de rlsle ; auff. -ine. -its 
(Min.). ] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, mostly very minute, with various 
others at San Marcel, Val d’Aosta, Piedmont. 
Hardness, about 5*5; ap. gr. between 4*714 
and 4*675 ; colour, hyacinth -red and honey-yel- 
low. Compos. : antimony, 62*24 ; oxygen, 
16*32 ; lime, 21*44 = 100, which corresponds 
with the formula 3RO,Sb0 3 ,SbO a . 

rome'-kin, rom'-ldn, a. [Etym. doubtful ; 
cl rummer. 1 A kind of drinking-cup. 

* rome -pen-n^, * rome ec^t, * rome - 

®hot, a. [A.8. Rome.' $cott y R&me-feoh, Rdmvcen- 
ntntr, Rdmpvniff.] [Shot (2), a] The same i 1 
Peteh-pence (q.v.). 

Ko'-inXo, a An adaptation of the Roman , 
alphabet, devised by Henry Sweet, and so I 
named by him “because based on the original 
Roman values of the letters.” 

Rom'-Ish, a. [Eng. Rom(f) ; -i*h.] Pertaining 
or belonging to Rome or the Roman Catholic 
Church. (Used with a slightly contemptuous i 
force, as the Romish church, Romish ritual, Ac.) 

* ^ [Eng. Rom(e); -fsf.] A Roman 
Catholic, a Romanist. 

. h° ld th® distinction cf martAl 

*od venial winm." -South : Sermons, vo L vR, ser. A 

r5mp, *. [Romp, v .] 

1. A rude, awkward, forward girl, fond of 
boisterous or rough play. 

plotting ehauher-maids arrive. 
Hoydens aud romps, led on by Gen'ral Cliva' 

ChurckiU : rks Eoirtad. 

2. Rude or rough play or frolic. 

* child, tohaoo the romp again imma 
diatcly. — Daily Tslegrrtpk, Bept. 34, ll 4 

rdmp, v.i. [Another form of ramp (q.v LI 
To play about rudely, noisily, and bolster 
ously ; to frisk about ; to indulge in romps. 

CTmtor « romping and rolling ia full 
liberty .-— Daily TIoffrapH, 8 «pt. *4, iaaa 

r^mp -ing, pr. par. or a. [Romp, r.] 

riimp'-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. romping; -ly.) in 
a romping manner ; like a romp ; rompiahly. 


ra ”C fcSm&g 8, 0iv "> « 

I a rraipfah mm* li^Tron^“ A ' 4y ‘ 1 In 

r T^T fsh-ness a [Eng. rompi^; .ness.1 
Tlie quality or state of being rompish ; a di.s- 
position to indulge in rough or boisterous- 

WonId Immediately snatch off my nerrlwii- 
try it upon herself in the glass clan ber^a™.^ 

r6 ®'^ u - rKm'-pee, >. (Fr. rompu, pa. par. 
of rompre (lAt. rumpo) — to break. ] ^ ^ 

i Ap P lied 10 8n ordinary when broken, 

ffr*’ or tncted: “■ * eb «' ro » «■ 

• ron-da?ho', s. [Fr.] 
circular flhield tor foot- 

“ M'S® foreseeing 

8 W Z 8 &™„gb‘“° ti,erattbe al<le ^ ** 
ronde, s. [Fr.] 

Tjrpoflf. .» A kind of ronnd, cursive character 

lid Ch»«ry«^4tSl; “ OUr 

fine b aet itt lloucie. 

i&T-deau (oan as 6), rSn'-do, s. [Fr. ron- 
deauy from rond = round,] 

1, A poem written in lambic verse of eight 
2JL ayllablea, and in thirteen lines ; it 
must have but two rhymes. It contains three 

n^ nZaS ’ i he fi J 8 A and third of whl °h have five 
lineseach, and the second three ; there is also 
a refrain, consisting of the first word or words 
to the first 1 me, added, without rhyming with 
anything to the end of the eighth line and 
thirteenth line. (E. Gosse. In Com- 
hill Magazine, July, 1877.) v 

2. Music: 

(1) A piece of music vocal or instrumental 
generally consisting of three strains, the first 
of which closes in the original key, while each 
of the othere ia so constructed in modulation 
as to reconduct the ear in an easy and natural 
manner to the first strain. 

. f .°”? differ* from wniU or «vm phonic 

H 1 ? fl ” t n °t miuitsd fur repes.t. 

Ths ortgiosl SQhjock dues oot modolsta, but re*pp«ir* 
£ii-S8 r,,< *lS5 d the er*t perioa, and 

tb« second (object, to 

J® {t k i nd . ° f I!* or u «ly tuna that ends- 
with the first strain repeated. 

rfa'-dSi, s. [O. Ft from rond ~ ronnd ; Sp. 
rondel; Ital. ronddlo.] F 

1. A poem In fourteen lines, properly of 
eight syllables. There should be but two 
rhymes throughout ; those in the first, fourth, 
fifth, ninth, and twelfth lines, and those of 
the second, third, sixth, tenth, and eleventh, 
lines should correspond. The seventh and 
eighth, and thirteenth and fourteenth lines- 
are repetitions of the first and second. CK 
Gosse , in Cornhill Magazine , July, 1877.) 

2. Something round ; a rondle. 

3. The same as Rondeau, 1. 

* 4. Fort. : A small, round tower erected 
at the foot of a bastion. 

r 6n-de-lQ -tI-a (t fls sh), s. [Named after 
Wm. Rondelet, M.D. (1507-1666), a naturalist 
of Montpellier.] 

1. Bot . : A large genua of Hedyotidae. Shrubs 
with white, yellow, blue, pink, roseate, or 
scarlet flowers ; mostly from ths hotter parts 
of America. The bark of Rondeletia febrifxiga 
is given at Sierra Leone in fevers. 

2. Perfumery : A perfume, nsmed from Ron- 
deletia odorata, fonnd in Mexico and Cuba, but 
not really prepared from that plant 

rSn-deUe', *. [Rondle, II. 3.] 

* ron-deur', a [Fr.] Rondure (q.v.). 

rSn -dle, rSn -dcl, s. [O. Fr. rondel , from 
rond = round (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• I. Anything round ; a circle. 


or, wore, wol£ w$rk! whA**^* 1, h ® ro * cam $ 1 * h ® r » there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pAt, 

1 ^ ^ W ° rk> Wh6 ' ^ mut ^ ^ ^ VUte, cur, rdle, f&u ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e; ey = a; qu “ Xw 


rondo — rooker 
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2. The step of a ladder ; a ronnd, a rung, 

II. Technically: 

1. Fort. : The same as Rondel, 3. 

2. Her. : A roundel (q.v.). 

"Certain rondlet gtven in »nns, bav* their name* 
•©cording to their eeverel colour*. —Peacham. 

3. MetalL: A round plate or disc. The term 
la applied to the crust or acalo which forms 
upon the anrfece of molten metal in cooling, 
and which is removed from the crucible or 
cistern from time to time as It congeals, in 
order to obtain the metal in a form suitable 
for farther treatment Inatead of in a aolid 
mass. Spelled also rondclle. Copper thua 
treated Is known as rose copper from its red 
colour. 


rfin'-do, «. [Rondeau.] 


* ron'-diire, *. IFr. rond = round.] A circle. 

" With April'* first- bom flower*, an d alt tblug*_mre 

That beavan'a air iu thl* huge romiur* „ 

Shaketp. : Sonnet TL 

* rone, pr*t. of v. [Rain, t%] 

rone. a. [From the eame root as r«n ; cf. 
runnel ; Prov. Eng. rune, aod Prov. Oer. 
rowns = a channel.] [Rhone.] (ScofcA.) 

* rons, pret. & pa. par. cf v. [Ring, «.] 

« r 8ng, s. [Rung, #.] A rung or round of a 
ladder. „ 

*♦ So many *tep* or ro«j7* aa it were of Jacob’s ladder. 
—BUhop Andrewt : Sermon *, p. ML 

* rSn' l6n (l »s y), * r«n -ySn. ». tPr. rognt 
= scab, mange, itch, from Lat. rooigxnem, 
accus. of robigo = ruat.] A mangy, scabby 
animal ; a scurvy person ; a drab. 

••Out of mi doer, yon witch, yon 
ronyon." — Shaketp, : Merry It itet of H indtor, It. *. 


ront, [Runt.] 

rood, * rode, roode, a. [The same word as 
rod (q.v.). A.S. r6d~ a rod, a gallows, a 
cross ; cogn. with O. Fria. rods ; O. S. roda — 
gallows, cross ; Dut. rocde = a rod, a perch, a 
wand ; O. H. Ger. riuti = a rod of land ; Ger. 
nithe ; Lat. rudis = a rod, a staff.] 

* 1. A croas. 

♦' Heo brOgte care Lord Jbeau to dye on the rod*,* 
Robert cf Qloumtter , «L 

Z A cross or crucifix ; specif., a representa- 
tion of the crucified Saviour, or, more gene- 
rally, of the Trinity, placed in Catholic 
churches over the altar-acraen, hence termed 
the rood-screen. The rood consisted of tha 
three persona or the Trinity, tha Son being 
Te presented as crucified. Generally flgurea 
of the Virgin and St. John were placed at a 
elight diatanca on each aide of the principal 
.group, iu reference to John xxix. 26. 

•* • Now. by tha rood, ray lorriy maid. 

Your courtesy has erred, he wild. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L 22. 

S. A rod, pola, or perch. [Rod, L 3.] 

4. A unit of superficial measurement, the 
fourth part of a statute acre, and equal to 40 
•quarc perches or poles, or 1,210 aqu&re yarda. 

" A time then waa. ere EngUnd’a grief* beean. 

When every rood of ground maintained It* man. 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

rood-arch, i. Tha arch In a church 
between th8 nave snd chancel, so called from 
the rood being placed there. 

rood-beam, # rode-beem, a. A beam 
across the entrance to the chancel of a church 
for supporting tha rood. 

•’ [He] llth y grave under the rodt-bernm" 

Chaucer: C. T., S.078. 

rood-cloth, a 

Bedes. : A black or violet cloth with which 
tha rood waa covered during Lent. 

* rood free, a. Exempt from punish- 
ment 

rood-loft, e. A gallery over tha entrance to 
the choir of a church, at the front of which tha 
rood or crucifix was placed. It was composed 
of open tabernacle-work, in wood or atone, 
and was approached by a Small etatrcase in 
the wall of the building. [Ambo.] 

rood-saints, *. pi 

Eccles. : Images of the Virgin and of St 
John, the beloved disci pi a, placed on each 
aide of the crucifix. 

rood-screen, «. An ornamental parti- 
tion separating the choir of a church from the 
nave, and often supporting the rood or crucifix. 

rood-tower, rood-steeple, «. . Tha 


tower or ateepla built over the intersection 
of a cruciform church. 

• rood-tree, * roode-tre, a. The cross. 

•» I leu* and trust In CbrUtra frith. 

Which died vpou the roode-tre. 

Gower: C. A.. U. 

ro6'-dS-bSk, a [Dut rood = red, and 6ok = 
a buck.] 

Zool. : Cephdlopus natalensis, tha Natal Bnah 
Buck. Colour bright bay, with abort conical 
horna. It inhabits tha thick brush wood of 
tha forests about Natal and the connlry to tha 
eastward. 

rood' -peer, s. [Eng. rood, and peer (f).] 

Bot. : Pkobero t Ecklonii. (Atmt.) 

rood-f, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Rank in 
growth ; coarsa, luxurious. 

ro6t * rhof. Tot Toofe, i. [Tor hroof. 
from A.S. hr6f= a roof; cogn. with O. Fria. 
Arc/; Dut. roef ; Icel. hr6/= a ahed under 
which ehipa are built or kept ; Russ, krov =a 
root] 

1. Arch. : The nppcrmoat member of » 
building ; the cover of any honse or building, 
irrespective of tha material of which it is com- 
posed. The simplest form of roof consists 
merely of inclined raftera, abetting at their 
upper end, and attached to a fixed bearing at 
the lower ends/ Roofs ara of various kinds, 
and are distinguished (1) by the materials of 
which they are composed, as iron roofs, wood, 
alnts, tile, or thatch roofs, Ac., or (2) by the 
form and mode of construction, as gama- 
rooft, flat, lean-to, hip, curbed, ogee, man^ 
aard, Ac. Tha apan ia tha width between 
supports. The rise is the height In tha cantne 
abova the level of the supports. The pitch la 
the slope of the rafters. 

" How revaread 1* the face of thl* t*l! pile. 

Who** undent pillar* rear their marble heed*, 

To bear aloft It* arch'd and pondYou* roof. 

Congreve : Mourning Bride , U. 

2. Carp. : The timber framework by which 
the roofing or covering materials of a building 
are supported. It consists of the principal 
raftera, the common rafters and the purlina. 
(Sea these words.) The two varieties of roof- 
ing In usa arc King-post roofs and Queen-poet 
roofs. (See these words.) 

3. A fining: The part above the miner's head ; 
that part lying Immediately upon the coal. 

4. Anything corresponding with or resem- 
bling the covering of a house, as the arch or 
top of a furnace, an oven, a carriage, coach, 
&c. ; an arch ; tha interior of a vanlt ; a ceiling. 

*■ The roof of the chamber." 

Shaketp, : Cymbeltne . ii. A 

6. Hence, fig., a canopy or the like. 

" Th* du*t 

Should have attended to the -roof of be*v , n. 

Shaketp. : Antony * Cleopatra, LiL 8. 

6. A covering or shelter generally. 

M Heaven’* erch is oft tbrir roof, the ptewant shad 
01 oak and plain oft aerre* them for a lyd. 

Drummond : Speech <tf Caledonia. 

* 7. A house In general. 

” Within thl* roof 
Theonomy of all your graces lire*. 

Shakeep. : A» Ton Like It, U. 8. 

8, The upper pert of the mouth ; the palate. 

“ Swearing till my very roef was dry 
With oath* of love." _ , 

Shaketp.: Merchant of Venice, lit L 

roof-guard, «. 

Build. : A contrivance, for preventing snow 
from sliding from a roof. It oonsista usually 
of a continuous series of horizontal alates, 
slightly raised above the roof-cover and sup- 
ported by uprights. ( Amer .) 

roof-tree, *. 

1. The beam in the angle of a roof. 

Z Hence, nsed for the roof itself. 

•• Done all that He* In hi* power to make yon happy 

daring your lengthened *tay under hi* eapaciou* 

roof-tree.*— Pall Mall Qaxettt, Oct. 6, 1882. 

f To your roof-tree : A toast expressive of a 
wish for the prosperity of one’e family, or of 
all under his roof. (ScofcA.) 

roof- truss, *. The framework of » roof, 
consisting of thrust and tie pieces. 

roof, v.t . [Rooj, *.] 

1. To cover with a root 

2. To arch over ; to cover. (Milton : P. R, 
it 293.) 

3. To Inclose in a house ; to shelter. 

** Here had we aow ©nr oonatry'* honor roof d 


rodf'-er, i. [Eng. roof, v. ; -er.] One who 
roofe or covers with a roof. 

roof '-Ing, pr. par. & «. [Roof, t?.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 

1. Tha act of covering with a root 

2. Tha materials of which a roof is com- 
posed ; materials for a roof. 

3. The roof itself; hence, used figuratively 
for shelter. 

roof -less, a. [Eng. roof; -i«*.] 

1. Having no roof. 

•* Thither I c*me, and ther6-amld th® (loom . • • 
Appear'd bk. L 

2. Having no roof or shelter; nnshallered. 

roSf'-lSt, *. [Eng. roof ; dimln. aufll -Zet] A 
little roof or covering. 

• roof a. [Eng. rotf; -y.] Having rcofa. 

“ Whether to roofy house* they repair, „ 

Or *uu themwlve* abroad ln °P«a air. 

Drydvn : Virgil ; Georgia ilL «U 

rook (1), «. [A.S. hrdc, cogn. with Icel hrdkr ; 
Dan .mage; Sw. roka; Irish A Gael, rocas; 
O. H. Ger. hruok ; Si. II. Ger. rouck ; = a rook ; 
Ger. ruchert= a jackdaw. A word of imita- 
tive origin; cf. Gael, roc = to croak (q.v.); 
Lat. caucus =■ hoarse.] 

I. Omith.: Corvus frugUegus, an eminently 
gregarious bird, Inhabiting cultivated wooded 
districts, and apparently preferring to build 
and breed near the abodea of man. They are 
very widely distributed, and ara probably 
nowhere more common than in England, 
Ireland, and the south of Scotland. The 
adult male is from eighteen to twenty-two 
lnchea long ; pluraaga black, gloaaed with 
purple on tha upper parts, lower surface of 
wing- end tail-quills lustrous, dark grapsh- 
black ; lega, toes, and claws black. Base of 
beak, forehead, lorea, chin, and throat bare, 
but the cause of thia nudity Is not known. 
Some assert that the feathars are abraded aa 
tha bird digs in tha ground for food ; others, 
that it la a natural peculiarity. The female 
Is rather less than tha male, md her 
plnmage Is not ao brilliant. White and other 
varietiea often occur. Their nest is about 
two feet in diameter; eggs four to six In 
number, bluiah -green, blotched with brown. 
(See extract.) 

*• The btUnoe between inlary or benefit o*rlv*4 
from Rookt by e«ricultorl*t* i* *• < 

, — ^i n i on Mem* to n*i 

l*.nn»«e, though of 


* question which 
Jed by eoniiderinc 


from Rookt by e«nc*mon*« >• * - 

general opinion wem* to here *etU*d by wnridf 
?h*t the d*m*ge, thooeh °ft«a gra»t. i^ mnch i 


Ol cnmo-mw«. — * — > ’ 

2. Fig. : A cheat, a swindler ; one who pluck* 
pigeons ; a aharper. [Pigeon, a., I. 2.] 

*• Such wit* u be era. to * comn*ay of rawnahl# 
men, Uk* rook t to the gamester*. 

et th* table, hut *re *o fiw from oootributiuf to the 
play, that they only serve to moU the fancy of tho» 
who da"— Wycherley : Country Wife. i. 1. 

rook-pie, «. A pie made of young rook*. 

t ro$k (2), # roke, s. [Fr. roc, from Pers. rolc\ 
= a rook at chess.] 

Chess : One of tha pieces In chess placed at 
tha four corners of tha board. It can nrcvs 
tha whole extent of tho board in liues parallel 
to ita aides. Also called a Caatle. 

rook (3), «. [Rick.1 

rogk (1), v.t. & i. [Rook (1). a] 

A. Trans. : To rob, to cheat, to swindle, to 
sharp. 

•• He [Sir John Deobaml waa ranch rooked by 
game»tera .” — Aubrey : Anecdote *, iL 817. 

• B. Intrans. : To cheat, to swindle, to rob, 
•• Put Id to a mixed herd of nnroly b«W». ywm* 
learning to roo* at * pan farthing. —Lock* . On Educa- 
tion. 

f roQlc, v.i. [Rook (2X *0 To castle at chess. 
[Castle, v.] 

ro?k (2), v.i. [Ruck, O To cower, to ruek, 
to squat. 

•* The raven rooMd h»r on the cblmoey-top." 

Shaketp. : S Henry VL, V. L 

• ro^k-er (1), a [Eng. rook (l), ▼. ; -*r.] A 
cheat, a swindler. 

" Rookert and *harpera work their several end*.’*— 
Kennet : Eratmut j Prait* of Folly, p. 71 

rook'-er (2), a. [Etym. doubtftil ; cf. raker.] 
'Bakery: A tool lika tha letter L, used for 
withdrawing ashea from the oven. 


roou-tower, _ 

boil, tx^s po^t, oat, 5 «U, chorus, jbln. ben?h; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a?; «VP ect > ^ enophon. e^lsU 

•«laa, -tlau = ahan. -Uon. -floa = shin; -tion, -« Ion = shun, -clous, -tlous, hUous = shua -hie, -Ale, Ac. - bp, «#>• 
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rookory—root 


rofk'-or-ft j. [Eng. rook (IX *• ; *^-1 

1. A wood, or grove of trees, need by rooks 
for neating place*. 

2. Rocks, Ac., frequented by ses-blrds for 
laying their eggs ; a resort of seals for breeding 
purposes. [Fenouin-rookerv.] 

3. The rooks belonging to a particular 
rookery. (Tsnnywo: Locktley Hall % 68.) 

4. A brothel, (S/ang.) 

6. A close assemblage of poor, mean, and 
dirty buildings, inhabited by the lowest 
classes ; a resort of thieves, sharpers, prosit- 
totes, Ac. 


1. Having a room or rooms. Used in coin* 
position : as, a ten-roomed house. 

* 2. Roomy, spacious, wide. 

"Th# wode and the wld* roumed wale.'— Vdai ; 
LuXt xllt. 

rodm'-or, <ulv. [Room (1), a.] Farther off; 
at or to a greater distance. 

Tf To go (or put) roomer : 

Naut. : To tack about before the wind. 

“ The Swalow, to hit no im»tl relolclng, came to 
him again# In th# night 10 league* to the oorthward 
of C»i» Flnlst^r, hailing fmt roomer and not bolng 
able to double the Cm *. —Mackluyt : Voyage*, vol. 11., 
|>U It. J\ M. 


rod 99., rdu pah, ru -pa . ». [lllml. ruso.J 

Hot. : Andropogon Schcrnanthus, the Sweet 
Calamus or Gemnlum-grnss. It grows in 
India. 

roosa-oll, rusa grass oil, s. An oil 

obtained from the roosa-grass. Jt is a power- 
ful stimulant, ami is employed externally in 
India in chronic rheumatism and rheumatio 
pains. 

ro6po, rftpo, v.t. [led. hrdsa; Dan. rose; 
Sw. rosrt.] To extol, praise. 

** Ilka ane root* the ford m they And It ."— Scott 
Rob Hoy, oh. tivIL 


f r09k'-^, a. [Eng. rook (IX *- I 'V-l Id- 
habited by rooks. 

" Light thicken* ; and the crow 
Make# wing to Uie rooky wckvI." 

Shakeep, : Macbeth, tlL t 

room, * rooms, * roum, • roumo, ». 

[A.S. rtim=(s.) room, (a.) spacious; cogn. 
with But. rwtnt = spacious, a room; led. 
nimr=- spacious, room; l>an. A Sw. rum; 

O. II. Gcr. nim; Ger. raum; Goth, rum*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Space, compass ; extent of place, whether 
great or smalt. 

" It la done a* thoa hut commanded, and yet thara 
la room.—I,uke xlr. 1% 


• 2. A place, a station. 

" When thoa art hidden by any man to a wedding, 
alt not down In th# blgheet room.*— Luka xiv. I. 

* 3. Office, post, statinn, position. 

" To hav# and enjoy that offloe and room.’—tfol- 
inthed: Scotland (an. 184S). 


4. Place or station once occupied by another ; 
stead, as in succession or substitution. 


" Let thla »upnly the mom," 

Shakeip. ; l Henry r/., U. t, 

6. An apartment in a house : as, a drawing- 
room, a bedroom, Ac. ; also sn apartment in a 
■blp : as, the bread-room, the gun-room, Ac. 

• C. A box or seat at a play. (Marefon.) 

• 7. Family, company. 

"All the Oreek* will honour yon u of celeetliU 
room. — n • 

8. A fishing station In British North America. 
(Simmonds.) 

9. Ability to admit or allow ; freedom for 
action ; opportunity, scope, latitude. 

" Will you not look with pity on me T 
l« there do hope ? 1» there no room for pardon t ■ 

A. Philip* 

II. Mining : The worked apace in a mine, 
especially nf a coal-mine, where the roof is 
supported by regular pillars. 


IT (1) To give or teave room: To withdrew; 
to leave space for an other to pass or be seated. 

(2) Toma As room; To open a wsy or passage ; 
to remove obstructions. 


“ A man'# gift maketh room for him, and brlmreth 
him before great men."— Pro*. ivliL 1*. 


room ond apaoo, *. 

SMpbuild. : The distance between the 
stations of the timber frames which consti- 
tute the ribs. It varies from 2 ft. 6 la to 
8 ft. 9 In. Room is the rib; apace, the dis- 
tance apart 

Room and spare staff: A long measuring- 
rod used in spacing and regulating the dis- 
tance apart of a ship's frames. 

room-mat©, i. One who occupies tbe 
same room ga another or others. 


room paper, a. Wall-paper; paper- 
hangings. 

room (2X a. [Assamese.! A deep blue dye 
obtained from an Assamese plant of the genus 
RnclHa (q.v.X 

room, t>.i. (Room (1), a) To occupy rooms 
or apartments ; to lodge. ( Amer .) 

“ to their Joolor year. he and Bwart bad agreed to 
try th* experiment of rooming togith#r."— ,Scri#*#r'i 
Maytnine, Aug., tan, p. H*. 

ro6m-*ge (ago as I&), «. [Eng. room (l), 
s, ; -age.] Room, space. 

** It nou»t be a atleat character of hop#, when there 
i* good «tor* of roomage and receipt, where thoa# 
power# ar# »tow#d."— H'offcm: Remain* p, 11. 

* ro6m'-«d, *. [Hind. = a handkerchief.} The 
slip-knot handkerchief employed by the Thugs 
In their murderous operations. 

room p, a [8ee def.) An Indian name for 
the pomegranate (q.v.). 

roomed, • roomed, a. [Eng. room (IX s. ; 


r©6m'-ffrl, a. As. [Eng. room (1), a. ; -ful(l).] 

* A. A* my. ; Full of room or rooms ; roomy. 

" Now In a reoinAU bouse thl* «oul doth float." 

Donne i Progrtia of the Soul, 

B. At subsL : As much or as many ns a 
room will hold : as, a roomful of poople. 

adv. [Eng. roomy; -ly.l Spa- 
ciously. 

room I nfos, s. [Eng. roomy: -new.} The 
quality or state of being roomy ; spaciousness. 

• room ’-lfos, * roum les, a. [Eng. room 
(IX s. ; -less.) Wanting in room or space. 

“Th# fthypt* ... la very nwowa and row m fa*."— 
Cdal : Mark lit 


• ro6m'-rid~d9n, n. [Eng. room (1), e., and 
rUUlen. In imitation of bedridden.] Confined 
to one’s room, as by illness. (Dickens.) 


room sOmo, o. [Eng. room (1), a. ; -some.] 
Roomy. 

“ Rttch and rootneame tbroo##." 

H’arwr: Albion* Kngland, bk. 11L 


room »t6ad, s. [Eng. room, and stead.) A 
lodging. 

"et* or mtm boa*#* or rocmtU<xd*."—Arch<»ologia, 
sit. 188. 


• roomih, s. [Eng. room OX •• ; cuff, -th, as 
in leugfA, Ac.J 

1. Room. 

" Not finding fitting roemth upon the rising *ldc." 

Draeton : Poly Oibion, * t, 

2. Spaciousness, roominess. 


• roomth I noss, s. [Eng. roomthy ; -new.) 

Roiimlness, spaciousness. 

"Which body-haunUr of roomfSln#**."— Fairfax: 
Bulk A Seltedge of the World, p. «L 


• roomth sOmo, a. [Eng. roomiA; -some.] 
Roomy, spacious. 

"A pigooQ-boua#, raemthtome •nough." — Rathe : 
Lenten Stuff* 


• roomth * roomth lo, a, [Eng. roomih ; 
-y.) Roomy, spacioue. 

" Th# land *u far roomthter than the aoala of mile* 

doth mak# it,"—FWf*r .• Holy H'ar, p. S8, 

n. [Eng. room (1), s. ; *y.) 

1. Having or affording am pie room; spacious, 
wide. 

" Our* 1* a weedy ooontry becaua# It U • roomg ona" 

—Bum ugh* r Pepacton, p. 97 L 

2. Big ; broad or wide In frame. 

" 8h# la a big roentg bltcb, too."— rield. Deo. S, 1884. 

roon, s. [A. 8., Sw., Ac., rand = a border 
(Jamieson).'] A shred ; a border or selvage. 
(Scotch.) 

" In thae aald tlmea, they thought the moon 
Wor* by degree#, till ber l«»t roon." 

Bum* ; To H'il/law Simpeon, (Pott) 

roon, roono, *. A a, [Etym. doubtful) 

A. At subst. : Vermilion. 

" I achalle yare tbe a nobyll# »teda. 

Alao rede a* ony roone." 

MS, Cantab ., Ft S8. fo. M. 

B, As adj. : Red as vermilion. 

roop, s. [Roop, v .) 

1, A cry, a call 

2. Hoarseness. (Prop.) 

rodp, v.i. [A.8. hr6pan; Icel. hr6pa; Dnt. 
roepen; O.Fris. hropa ; Goth, hropja.) [Roop 
(IX t>.] To cry, to shout. 

ro£p’-ft, a. [Eng. roop, s. ; ►«(= -ed).] Hoaree. 
(ScofcA.) 

roor bach, *. [From a fictitious extract 
from Roorback's Tour , in 1836, published for 
political purposes by an American paper in 
1844.] A falsehood, a mis statement; a sen- 
sational article, without any foundation, pub- 
lished, especially for political purposes, in a 
newspaper. (Amer.) 


ro6st(lX * roost, "roust (1), "rowst, #. 

[A.8. hrost, cogn. with O.S. hrdst; O. Dan. 
rocst = a roost ; rocsten = to roost ; connected 
with roo/(q.v.).] 

1. A pole or perch on which fowls rest at 
night. 

"He clapp'd wing* upon hi* roott and eung." 

Dryden : Cock * Fox, 44. 

2. A collection of fowls roosting together. 

% At roost: Resting and asleep. 

roost (2), roust (2), s. [Roust.] 
roost, v.t. [Roost, a] 

1. To occupy & roost, to sleep on a roost. 

“The peacock in the broiul **b tree 
Aloft la roo*f#cf fur the night," 

Wordtworth: White Doe, tv. 

2. To sleep, to lodge, to aeltle. (Colloq.) 

roost-cook, *. The common domestic 
cock. 


rodst'-er, s. [Eng. roost, V. ; 
of tha domestic fowi, s cock. 
"The crow of #a early-rlalng 
Magazine, March, 1880 (p. T70). 


-er.] The male 

roott er.“—. Serf* ner’« 


ro6t, roto, *. [Tcei. rdf; Sw. rot; Dan. rod. 
The Icel. rdf is for rrdf = rdrf, and hence al- 
lied to Gnth. «?<iurf*=a root; A.S, wyrt; 
Eng. wot! (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the snme sense as IT. 2. 

" Thel a*yen tbe fyge tree waad dyre fro the roll*’— 
Wyoliffe .* Mark xl. 

(2) An esculent root ; a plant whose mot 
or tubers are esculent, as turnips, carrots, 
beets, Ao. 

2. Figuratively ; 

(1) That which resembles a root In position 
or function ; the part of any tiling which re- 
sembles the roots of n plant in manner of 
growth, or as a source of nourishment or sup- 
port. 

"To the root of the tongue.’ 

Shakezp. ; Timon. r. L 

(2) The origin, source, or cause of anything. 
" Tho lore of money la the root of all evil."— I rfna. 

rt lo. 


■ (3) The first ancestor : the progenitor. 

" Tli# root and father 

Of many king*." Shakeep. : Macbeth, II. 1. 

(4) The Ijottom or lowest part of anything. 
" 1 cannot delve him to tbe root." 

Shnketp, : Cymbeline, L l 

•(5) Ground, basis, foundation. 


"Remove the root of hi* opinion." 

Shakeep. : Winter'* Tal* It t. 

(6) Foundation, basis, support. 


** With a courage of unahakea root" 

Cote per; Table la 

II. Technically : 


1. Anat. : Thai part of any organ orappend- 
ago of the )>ody whicli is buried in another 
part. Thus the root of a nail is the portion 
covered by the skin ; the root of a tooth, the 
base of it which Is lodged In s socket. 

* 2. dsfron. : The moment from which one 
begins to caiculste the time of revolution of a 
planet. 

3. Bol. : The radix or descending axis of a 
plant. The tendency downwards is very 
powerful. Unlike the symmetrically placed 
branches of the stem, the ramifications of the 
roots look irregular as if they arose from any 
part of the surface. There is in them, how- 
ever, a certain Rhizotaxls (q.vA The roots of 
Dicotyledons are cxorhizal, those of Mono- 
cotyledons endorhizal, and those of Acoty- 
ledons heterorhixal A root has no perfect 
bark, true pith, medullary sheath, or true 
leaves, and only a thin epidermis, a few 
stomata, and very rarely leaf-buds. Its growth 
is chiefly at the lower extremity. The body 
of a root is called the caudex, Its minute 
subdivisions the fibrils or radicles, and their 


f&t©» lit, &r«, amidst, what, f&ll# fhthor; we, wit, here, cornel her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, pit# 
or, wore, W9U; work, whd, eta; mate, cfch, cure, ynite, our, r&le, rtil; try, Syrian, m t ce = e; ©y = a; qu = kw. 
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«nd* tV spongtoles. A prtmary root fo one 
formed by the downward elongation of the 
axi* or the embryo, and la, 
with the stem ; secondary or lateral r ^a, hKe 
those of Ivy, spring laterally from toe atem 
and from the primary root When the 
primary root is thicker than the branches 
which proceed from it, it ia called a tap root, 
when it is no thicker than ita ramificationa, 
which conceal it from view, there ot a said 
to be fibrous. Other forma of rooia are 
con leal, fusiform, napiform rotund 
or coralline, moniliform, tuberose, or (finally) 
premorse. Moat roota are terrestnal a few 
ire aerial, and a few squatic. The chief 
• functions of the root are to anchor the plant 
finely in the ground, and to transmit upwards 
to the stem and leaves absorbed nutriment 
from the soil. Roota require sir, and in 
some cases in gardens obtain it by pushing 
their way into old drains. 

3. ffyd.-eng. : The end of a weir or dam 
where it unites with the natural l*nk. 

4 Math : The root of a quantity ia any quan- 
tity which being taken a certain number or 
times as a factor? will produce the quantity 
(Square-root, Cube-root.] A root of a 
quantity may be real, or it may be imaginary. 

The character naed to denote a root is */ , 
[Radical-8105*.] 

5. Music : 

(1) A note which, besides its own sonnd, 
gives over- tones or harmonics. 

(2) That note from amongst whose over- 
tones any chord may be selected. 

(3) Sometimes used by modern musicians 
.. describinz a note on which, when either 
expressed or implied, a chord ia built up. 

6 Philol. : An elementary notional syllable ; 
that part of a word which conveys its essen- 
tial meaning, aa distinguished from forma- 
tive parta by which this meaning ie modified. 

% (1) Root A Branch Men : 

Eng. Hist. : A name assumed about 1641 by 
the extreme republicans, who advocated the 
abolition of monarchy and the overthrow or 
the Established Church, 
f (2) Root of scarcity: 

Agric. : The Mangel-Wurzel (q.v.). 

(3) To take root, to strike root : To become 
planted or fixed ; to be established, to thrive 
and spread. 

* root -bound, a. Fixed to the earth hy 
roota ; firmly studied, aa though rooted to 
the ground ; immovable. 

And you • atatae : or, aa Daphne 

tb.t fled . Comiu Ml 

root-breaker, root-bral#er, *. 

Agric. : A machine for mashing or braising 
potatoes, turnips, carrots, or other raw roots 
for feeding stock. 

* root-built, a. Built up of roots. 

“ The root-buM celL” Mentions. 

root ©ap, *- (Pileorhiza.) 
root-orop, s. A crop of plants with es- 
culent roots; especially of plants having 
•ingle roots, aa turnips, carrots, beets, sc. 

* root-eater* s. An anhnal which feeds 
on roots ; specif., one of the Rhizophaga 
(q.v.). 

root-grinder, a. A machine for com- 
minuting roota for the purpose of obtaining 
atarch, sugar, or colour from them. 

root-bair, a. 

Bot : Hair attached to a rodt ; a rhlzoid. 
root-headed orustacea, «. pL 
Zool. : The Rbizocephala (q.v.). } 

root bouse, e. 

* 1. A house made of roots. 

2. A house or ahed fn which roots or tops, 

as potatoes, carrots, turnips, cabbages, &c., 
are stored as winter food for cattle. 

root-leaf, B. A leaf growing immediately 
from the root, 
root-mildew, *. 

Ilort.: A “mildew” consisting of some 
parasitic fungal attacking the roots of plants. 

root-parasite, «. 

Bot. : A plant growing parasitically on the 
root of another one, aa Is the case with the 
Orobanchaceae. 


root-pressure, *. 

Hot. Physiol. : The upward pressure exerted 
by the water absorbed by the root In greater 
amount than the plant requires. It some- 
times makes that, which it dnvesupward 
exude in drops from the margins and tips of 
the leaves, as in some grasses, aroids, «c. 

root- sheath, s. 

]. Anat . : The epidermic coat of the follicle 
connected with each hair of the head and of 
the body. 

2. Bot. : [Coleorhtza], 

root volo, a. 

Zool. : Arricola crconomus, a large apeoies, 
ranging from the Obi to Kainaehatka. It is 
migratory, like the Lemming (q.v.). 


root (1), * rote, v.f. A f* (Root, a] 

A* Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To fix by the root ; to plant and 
fix in the ground hy the root. 

2 Fig.: To fix or implant firmly and deeply ; 
to impress deeply and durably. (Used gene- 
rally in the pa. par.) 

HU honour root ed in dishonour «lood. 

Tennyton; &laine, 870. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To fix the root, to take root ; to 
enter the earth, aa a root. 

« EnAhIa the cutting* to root. 9 —Field, Oct. «, 1885. 

* 2. Fig. : To become deeply and firmly es- 
tablished or Impressed ; to take root. 

“ There rooted between them euch a» Affection."— 
Shaketp. : Winter* • Tale, U L 

root (2), • wrot~en* V.t k i. [A.S. wrdtan = 
to grub up ; cogn. with O. But. wroeten ; 1 eel . 
r6&; from r6t - a root ; Dan. rode, from rod 
= a root (q.v.). The meaning has no doubt 
been greatly influenced by the verb roof (l).J 
A. Transitive : 

1. To dig, burrow, or grub in with the annul ; 
to turn up the ground, aa awioe with their 
anouta. 

' Would root the*e V™«e«, ** he 

Shaketp* * rww t Adonis* wc. 

2 To tear up or out, as by the roota ; to 
eradicate, to extirpate ; to destroy or remove 
utterly, to exterminate. (Generally with away, 
out, or up.) 

* To root out the whole hated family. — Shaketp. : 
flap* of Lucrece. ( Arg. ) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To turn up the ground with the snout, as 
swine. 

2. To rummage ahout. 
ro6t'-£d, pa. par. & a. [Root (1), v.) 

A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. ; Deeply and durably impressed 
or established ; firmly fixed. 

•• Pluck Ircm th. B. 

ro6t'-Sd-iy, adv. (Eng. noted; -ly.] In s 
rooted manner ; deeply, strongly. 

“They aU do h Ate him 

A* rootedltt u i” bhakup. : Umpert. 111. 1 

root Sd~n6ss, a. (Eng. roofed ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being rooted or firmly fixed. 

• rodt'-er (1), «. [Eng. roof (1), v. ; -er.] A 
plant which takes root.' 

IS 86 . 

root-er (2), *rot-er, *. [Eng. root (2), v ; -cr.) 
One who roots np; one who eradicates or 
destroys utterly. 

<« The rooter t and thronghreforraer* made clein work 
with the church." — South : Sermons, rol. It., «er. L 

• ro6t‘-er-^, *. [Eng. roof, e. ; -try, in imita- 
tion of rockery.) A mound or heap made of | 
roota of treea in which plants are set, as in 
rockeries in gardens and pleasure grounds. 

•roStf-fast, o, [Eng. roof, a., and fast.) 
Firmly rooted. (State Papers, vi, 534.) 

• rodt'-fast-nSss, s. [Eng. rootfast; 

The quality or state of beiog firmly rooted. 
(State Papers , vi. 534.) 

• ro6t -l£ss, * roote-le«, a. [Eng. root, s. ; 
-less.] Having no root, destitute of roots. 1 

- Like a rootle** t roeS-Sir T. More : Works, p. 1*0. 

• robt'-l&U «. [Eng. roof, a. ; dimin. Buff, -let.) 
A little root ; a radicle. 

“ The meat delicate tendril* end of tree*.' — 

Scribner'* MagaMne, December, 187*, p. 1M. 


| root'-etdek, a. [Eng. roof, and afock.] 
[Rhizome.] 

ro6t'-y, o. [Eng. roof, s. ; -y.] FuU of, or 
abounulug in roots. 

‘Nor cun with All the confluence break through hie 
root# ChaptMLn : H timer ; Iliad xv lie 

roo'-yS-b&k, ». lDut.l [Pallah.] 
ro-pS,l'-(c, a. [Or. ponahov (rhopaUn)- a c4ub.] 

1. Club-formed; increasing or swelling 
towards the end. 

2. Proa. : The same as Rhopalio (q.v.), 

rope, *ralp, # rape* *roop,*rop, a. [A.S, 
rap ; cogn. with Dut. reep; icel. reip ; ^w. 
rep; Dan. reb ; Ger. r tif; Goth, raips.) 

1. A general name applied to cordage over 
one inch in circumference. Ropes are of 
hemp, flax, cotton, coir, or wire, and are 
known by their construction. The moat im- 
portant kinda are described in this Dictionary 
under their technical names. 


to cut. iSl m. 

2. A row or string consisting of a number 
of things united : aa, a rope of oniona. 

•3. An intestine. 

«• Hi* tftlowe *crreth for pl*y»ter» meny one I 

For h»n>Atrlog* hi* rope eerre eche one. 

ror s A TreatU c on the Hort «. 

at i. A rope of sand : A proverbial expression 
for a feeble or insecure bond or union ; a boDd 
easily broken. 

2. To give a person rope ; To let one go on 
unchecked. 

3. Upon the high ropes: 

(1) Elated in spirit. 

(2) Haughty, arrogant. 

*4. What a rope! What the devil I 
rope-band, *. [Robbin.] 

rope-bark, «. ^ 

Bot. : Leather-wood. [Dirca.] The bark ia 
made into ropes. Called also Mooae-wood, 
Wicopy, &c. 

rope-dancer, «. One who walks, dances, 
or otherwise performs on a rope stretched at 
a greater or leas height above the ground. 

rope-dancing, *. The profession or act 
of a rope-dancer, 
rope-grass, a. 

Hof. : The genua Reatio (q.v.). 
rope-ladder, s. A ladder made of rope. 
Sometimes the crosa-pieces, or runga, are of 
wood. [Shrouds.] 

rope-maker, *. One whoae profession 
is to make or deal in ropes. 

God and the rope-maker bear me wltneM, 

ThAt I wu »ent for nothing hut a rope. 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Error t. It. 4. 

rope-making, ». The act or business of 
making ropea, cordage, &C. 

Rope-making machine : A machine for mtking 
roper One was invented by Sylvester in 
1783, and was patented by Richard March in 
1784) and by Edmund Cartwright in 1792. It 
haa eince been much improved, 
rope-mat, s. A mat made of oakum, 
rope-porter, s. A light, two-wheeled 
carriage employed in the Fowler system of 
a team ploughing to carry the rope clear of the 
ground. 

rone-pump, «. a water-elevator, con- 
sisting of a rope or ropes, or of a fibrous 
webbing, whose lower end dips in the water 
which Is discharged at the upper end, partly 
by centrifugal force, and partly by the com- 
pression of the rope on the roller. The water 
fa retained in the rope by capillary action. 

rope-railway, *. A railway on which 
the care are drawn by ropes wound upon 
dmma rotated by stationary engines. This ia 
frequently done on inclined planes in mtning 
districts, and is sometimes adopted as a tem- 
porary expedient pending the construction of 
grades of lesser elope. 

• r ope-ripe, a. Fit for hanging ; deserv- 
ing of being hanged. 

rope-roll, ». 

Mach. : A hollow cylinder on an axle, and 
with ropes or bands round it to communi- 
cate motion to other parts of • machine, 
rope-shaped, a. [Funiliform.] 


bsa, P6H 3-ttrl: cat, jell, cbowa. 5 hln. bench! * 0 ’ £“ ! 

-dan, -tlan saliva. -Uon. -alon = rtiiln; -tlon, -flon = rhtm. -cloua, -Uoua, -uou* mu- 
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rope- rosal 


rope-spinning, s. The act or operation 
of spinning or twisting ropes. 


rope-trick, *. 

1. A juggling feat, introduced into England 
from America by the Brothers Davenport, in 
1864. The performer was hound with ropes 
in a cabinet, or to a chair ; the lights were 
then lowered, and on their being raised he 
was discovered at liberty, having been re- 
leased, it was said, by spiritual agency. The 
trick was exposed by Sir. MaskelyDe, at the 
Town Hail, Cheltenham, and the Davenports 
aoon left England. 

* 2. A rogue’s trick ; a trick deserving of 
the halter. 

“ Sh* m*v perhaps call him hslf * score knsres or 
«o: an* he begio once, he'll nil In hie rope-trick*." — 
Shaketp. : Taming of the Shro *e. L 1 

rope walk, s. A covered walk or ground 
•where ropes are made. Its length is estimated 
in fathoms, and is from 100 to 200 fathoms. 
At one end Is the spinning-wheel, which 
rotates the whlrlers to which the ends of 
a bnncli of hempen fibres are secured, to be 
twisted into a yam. Along the walk are hori- 
zontal cross-bars with hooks, over which the 
yams are swung as the men walk backward 
from the whirlers and pay out the yarn. 

rope-winch, a. A set of three whirlers 
driven by a strap and twisting three yarns 
which are to be laid up into a rope. 

rope-yarn, s. A single yam composed 
*>f fibres twisted right-handed ; nsed on ship- 
board for various purposes. [Spun- yarn.] 
'The size of a strand, and of the rope of which 
it forms part, is determined by the number 
-of rope-yarns in it. 

rope’s end, s. The end of a rope ; a 
short piece of rope used as an instrument of 
punishment. 

rope’s end, v.t. To thrash with a rope's- 
end ; to flog. 

** He wm found oat. end handsomely rope'*- ended on 
his here Is**."— Scribner's Magazine, Not., 187*. p. 7ft. 


rope, * roape, v.i. & t. [Rope, a] 

A. Intransitive. : 

1. To be drawn out or extended Into a 
thread or filament by reason of any glutinous 
or adhesive quality. ( Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic 
!i 881.) 

2. To hinder a horse from winning a race 
by pulling. (. Racing dang.) 

B. Transitive: 


1. To fasten with a rope or ropes : as, To 
rope a bale of goods. 

2. To connect together by ropes rouDd the 
waist. (This practice is often adopted In 
mountain ascents, to guard against accidents, 
in case any of the party should slip.) 

M The p*rtv were oot roped, the guide* not thinking 
It necewary. —8t. Jamet't Gazette, Aug. 81. 188«, p. li 

3. To draw as by a rope. 

4. To catch by means of a rope or lasso. 

"The green mole, strong in hi* yooth, hevinjr been 
■droKfr ‘ roped ’ or luwoed. ia led out iota *n open 
epece. -Scribner’ i Magazine, April. 1881. p. «w. 

5. To mark out or inclose with a rope. 


** A level, though very rough, circul ar coarse vu 
toped oot —Field, Oct 8, 1685. 

6. To pull or curb, as a horse, so as to pre- 
vent from winning a race. ( Racing slang.) 


’* rop-en, pa. par. of V . [Reap, v.) 

* rbp -er, *. [Eng. rop(e ) ; -er.] 

1. One. who makes ropes ; a rope- maker. 

2. One who ropes goods ; a packer. 


rop’-er-^, *. [Eng. rope ; -ry.) 

1. A rope-walk (q.v.). 

-The 4 bends* employed lo the vsrlou* roperle* lived 
teo Ur eway. —Merry England, June, 1883. p. ist 

* 2. Rogue’s tricks ; rognery. 

* What aoucy mrrehant wiw thi*. that wtu ao full of 
his ropery l —Shalunp . .- Romeo A Juliet, IL 4. 


rop'-f-l jr, adv. (Eng. ropy; -Zy.) fn a ropy 
or viscons manner; ao as to be capable of 
being drawn out in a thread. 


rop I ness, ». [Eng. ropy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being ropy ; viscosity, 
glntlnonsness. adhesiveness. 

rop Ing, pr. par. or a. [Rope, v.) 

roping needle, *. 

c Naut. : A heavy needle for eewing a sail to 
Its bolt-rope. 


* rop'-ish, a. [Eng. rop(y) ; -isA.] Tending 
to ropiness ; somewhat ropy. 

rdp’-jr, a. [Eng. rop(e) ; -y.] 

L Resembling a rope or cord ; rope-like, 
cord -like. 

2. Capable of being drawn out lu a thread 
or filament, as a glutinous or viscid sub- 
stance ; glutinous, viscous, viscid. Wine is said 
to be ropy when it ahowa a milky or flaky sedi- 
ment, and an oily appearance when poured out. 

“Furred round with mouldy damp* sud ropy slime.” 
Blair : Grave. 

* roquelaure (as ro'-ke-Xore), * ro-que- 

lo,s. [See ex tract.] 

A kind or short 
cloak for men. 

“The French tailor*, 
hefDr- Harri*. Bisbmi 
Of Liuidaff J observed, 
invent new mode* of 
dree*, and dedicate 
them to gnat men, 
a* authors do book* ; 
a* vu the case with 
the rogueknere cloak, 
which then (about the 
year 1715) displaced 
the surtout ; and was 
called the roondaure 
from being dedicated 
to the Duke of Roque- 
laore, wboM title waa 
apnad by this meana throughout France and Britain.” 
—Sold* : Continuation of Granger, iii. 490. 

ro'-qnet (quet as ka), v.t. [Ktym. doubt- 
ful.] 

fn croquet : To cans© the player’s ball to 
strike another ball. 

ror'-al, a. [Lat. roralis, from ros, gen it. rorU 
= dew.] Pertaining to dew ; consisting of 
dew ; dew-like, dewy. 

** With roral wash redeem her faae.” 

Green: The Spleen. 

* ror-a’-tlon, s. [Lat. rorafio, from ros, genit. 
roris = dew.] A falling of dew. 

ror'-fc, a. [Lat roe, genit. roris = dew.] (See 
the compound.) 

rorlo-figures, s. pi. Figures visible only 
in vapour made upon plates of metal, glass, &c. 
Thus a cone resting for a little ou a plate of 
emDoth metal will leave behind it a copy, 
which will become visible if it be breathed 
upon. Tbe phenomenon may be produced by 
the action of electricity. ( Rossiter .) 

ror'-id, n. [Lat. roridut , from ros, genit 
roris = dew.] Pertaining to, or consisting of 
dew ; dewy. 

** And uow be wept by nrrid cloud* or deckt 
With beauty m with raiment." 

W. Ball : Sight Watehe *, vi. IX 

ror-ld'-u-la, s. [Lat., dim in. from roridut 
= bedewed.] 

Bot. : A genus of Droserace®. At the Cape 
a very viscid species, Roridula dentata , is 
often hung up to catch flies. 

* rdr-ir-er-ous, a. [Lat rorifer, from ros, 
genit roris — dew, snd fero = to bear, to pro- 
duce.] Producing dew or dew-like moisture. 

* ror-lf'-lu-ont, a. [Lat ros , genit roris 
= dew, and fluens , i»r. par. of fluo = to flow.] 
Flowing with dew. 

ror -qnal, i. [See extract) 

Zool. : The genus Balsenoptera (q.v.). The 
rorquals are widely distributed, and some of 
them are found in almost every eea. They 
are piscivorous, committing great havoc 
araoDg shoals of herring and on the cod- 
banks ; they rarely congregate in “ schools," 
and their capture is scarcely remunerative, 
as they yield comparatively little blubber or 



RORQUAL. 


baleen. Sibbald's Rorqual ( Balcenoptera sib* 
baldii), black above and dark gray below, 
attains a length of eighty feet and is common 
between Scotland and Norway ; B. sulfareus, 
of almost equal size, Is known to Pacific 
whaler# as the Sulphur-bottom Whale, from 
its yellowish belly ; B. muscuius, the Common 
Rorqual or Razor-back, from sixty to seventy 



feet long, black above, and brilliant white 
below, frequently occurs on the European 
coasts; B.rotlruta , the Lesser Rorqual, resem- 
bles the last hut is much smaller. The 
Rorquals are the largest and among the 
commonest of the whales. Tbe head is fiat 
and pointed, the body slender, the skiu of the 
throat deeply folded in longitudinal plaits, the 
whaiebone stout and coarse, and of little value. 
“The Dime Rorqual U derived front tb* Non** 
Rorq-ytl. lignlfylng * whal* with pleat* or fold* lo th* 
*k\ar—2oologitt, 1878, p. 0. 

* ror^-n-lent, a. [Lat romlmtus, from ros, 

§ enit rorii = dew.) Full of, or abounding lu 
ew. 

* ror'-^, • roar-ie, a. [Lat. ros, genit roris 
= dew.] Dewy. 

“[He] shook* hi* wlog* with roaria M»y-dew e* wet.” 
Fairefax : Godfrey qf Boulogne , L 14. 

* ros, s. [Eng. rush, a. (?)] 

Jjav: A kind of rushes with which tome 
tenants were obliged to furnish their lords. 
(CoweU) 

ro ?a, s. [Lat) [Rose.) 

1. Astron. : [Asteroid, 223]. 

2. Bot. : A genus of plants, typical of the 
order Rosacese (q.v.). it has five petals and 
numerous achenes, inclosed within the fleshy 
calyx tube, which Is contracted at the orifice. 
Known species about thirty (Sir Joseph Hooker, 
1870), but Baker ( Joum . of Bot., Sept, 1885) 
enumerates sixty-two epeciaa of garden rosea, 
arranging them in ten groups. Th© wild rose 
occur* in Europe, Asia, and Africa, and in 
America throughout the United State# and as 
far south as Mexico. It is Df auch diversity 
that former botanists made more than 200 
speciea. These are reduced by Borne writers to 
less than a fifth of that number. [Rose.] 

3. Pham. .* The petals of Rosa centifolia are 
nsed for nuking rose-water. The petals of 
R. gaUica are made into a confection nsed as a 
basis of pills, or occasionally as a alight 
astringent, which is given in an aphthous con- 
condition of the mouth. So are the hips of 
R. oanina; they ore ©lightly refrigerant. 

roj'-aje, s. [t'r.] An ornamental piece of 
plaster-work in the centre of a cciiing, in 
which a lnstre or chandelier is placed. 

ra-pa’-5<$^a3, *. pi. [Lat ros(a) ; fern. pi. «dj. 
fluff, -acece.] 

Bot. : Roeeworts ; an order of plants placed 
by Lindley under his Rosal Alliance. Calyx 
four or five-lobed, free or adhering to tiie 
ovary; petals. five, perigynoua, equal ; 6tamena 
Indefinite, rising from the calyx just within 
the petals, enrving inward in aestivation ; 
ovaries several or only one ; ovules two or 
more, generally suspended ; fruit either one- 
sceded nuta or acini, or several-seeded fol- 
licles ; the leaves* are simple or compound, 
generally with two stipules. Herbaceous 
plants or ahruba. The Rosacefle are closely 
akin to the Pomace®, the Drunacere, the San- 
guisorbeae, and some other order#. They ara 
divided by Lindley Into five families or tribes, 
Rosid®, Potentillfd®, Spineid®, Quillet®, and 
Neurade®. The Rosace® occur chiefly in the 
temperate and cold parts of the noithem 
hemisphere ; when they occur In the tropics 
it is generally on high land. There Is no un- 
wholesome plant In the order. They are in 
general astringent, and have been regarded as 
febrifuge#. [For details, see Agrimonia, Bray- 
era, Fragaria, Geum, Gilienia, Potentilla, Rosa, 
Rubus, 8plr®a, and Tormentilla.] In 1846 
Lindley enumerated thirty-eight genera and 
estimated tbe known apecica at 500. Sir 
Joseph Hooker, In 1870, considered the genera 
to be seventy-one and the specie# 1,000, but he 
includes Lindley’# Pa mace, and Drupace®. 

ro ja ccous (ce as sh), a. (Lat. rosaceus= 
mode of rosea ; Fr. rosace.] 

Botany: 

1. Having tbe petals arranged in the same 
way that they are in s single ros© ; rose-like. 

2. (Of a corolla) : Having no claw, or • very 
small oDe. (Link.) 

3. Of or pertaining to the natural order 
Rosace® (q.v.). 

* roj'-al, a. [Lat ros(e); -at] 

1. Roay. (Bcedome : Poems.} 

2. Rosaceous. 

rosal alliance, s. [Rosales.] 


fcto, at, are. *mldst, what, X&U, father; we, wet, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
«r, wore, wqlt, work, who, *on ; mate, cub, euro, ijnite, our, rdlo, full ; try, Syrian, ®, cq ~ e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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ro-sa’-les, J- pk [Lat. rosa — a rose.] 

Bot : IAncUey’e forty-aecood alliance of 

planta. It stands between the Da P hnale aand 
the Saxifraoales. It is placed under his third 
SbSSriSSyaous Exogens. It contains 

the orders Calycanthacese, SI^aSSSK 
Fabaceae, Drupace®, Pomace®, Sanguisor 

bace®, and Rosace®, 
ro-j&l'-gar, *. [Resalgar.] 

rd-sa-ti-* (l)j a. [ltal.] 

Music : The repetition of a ^rene- 

sage, raising the pitch one note at each repe 

tition. 

ro-pa-ll-a (2), «. (Roseola.) 

ros a-li -na. a [Lat. rom«l»>; fcm. «ng. 
euir Tina. So named because the cells are 
circularly arranged like the petals of a rose.) 

1 Zool. : A genua of Imperforate Fora- 
minifera family Uvellidea, of Reuse. Senes 
of cells regularly spiral, continuous aperture 
simple, i.t. not closed by ft lid. 

2 Pzlceont. : Six Britlah species from the 
Chalk, and two from the Pleistocene. 

sroj-ftn-Il-ine, s. (Eng. ros(«), 

iu» to the air, insoluble in water but eoluUe 
in alcohol. The aniline reda used in dyeing 
are generally monoacid salts of rosanihne 
more or less pure. Roaanillne acetate, 
CmHiqNs^H^, chiefly used n England, 
ffiniUntW large Ci 7 itaU which «e more 
soluble in water than the other salts. Ros 
aniline hydrochloride, CaoIIis^a HL? ^ 
pared in France and Germany. cryst^Uzes in 
golden-green rhombic octahedra. and is very 
aolnble in alcohol, with a fine red colour. 

rd-§ar'-I-an (1), «- [Eng. ros(e ) ; -arian.) A 
grower of roses. . , , 

- The rcarian ... wilt patiently ^ ™ an J 7 klDd# 
of roeee."— Bibberd : Amateur's Hots Bock. p. 157. 

ro-siir-i-an (2), a. [Eng. rosary; -ian.) A 
member of the Confraternity of the Rosary. 

*• Anotharifruarton recommend* * ■peclal temporal 
intention.’*— 1* 

eos -a-r $, * ros-a-rie, *. (Fr. nrnir. from 
tow" Lat. rosarium = a chaplet ; 6p. * ltal. 
rosario.] [Roan, s.] 

« L Ordinary Language : 

1. A chaplet, a garland. 

-rfcrUt hu now knit them into rosaries »nd 
Dying, oh. iiL, f 1. 

2. A bed of roses; a place where roses 

^•The aweetert end tha threat bloaaotn that ever 
boddSt either out of tba whltaor red ^T*T prxh 
SSuSis against Garnet, Ac., .i K n. D d. *. W 

3 A coin so called from bearing the figure 
of a rose, of foreign coinage, about the size of 
u penny, but worth, less than a 
chiefly smuggled luto Ireland. In 1300 it was 
made death to import them. 

H. Technically : 

I. Compar. Relig.: A string of beads by 
means of which account is kept of the num- 
ber of prayers uttered. Tylor ( loc. inf, cif.) 
thinks that its inventien or adoption was due 
to the fact that, with advancing civilization, 
prayers, from being at first utterances as free 
and flexible as requesta to a living patriarch 
or chief, stiffened into traditional formulas, 
whose repetition required # verbal accuracy, 
and whose nature practically assimilated 
more or less to that oi charms. 

•* Thi» devotional <*leul«.ting.nmchiD* i* pf AiUtlc 
invention ; it had, if not 1U o I om t l t« »T^c LM 
development among the ancient Bndahiitj. wia n* 
lOS b&E* attll aiide through the modemBuddhiata 
hwX« of old. measuring out the 
whose reiteration oocool*» «o * 

nioua life. It was not till toward* the middle sge* 
fhst the rotary passed into Mohiunmedmu and Chris- 
tian lends, anu finding there conceptions i of Rrsy* 
which it was «oit^ to h*a fic^rUhed ever 

•inoe/— Tylor: Prim. Cult, (ed. ISIS), ii. 872. 

2. Roman Church : 

(1) A form of prayer in which the Hail Mary 
(q.v.) ia recited 150 timea in honour of the 
Virgin Mary. It is divided into fifteen decades, 


each of which begins with 
[Lord's prayer], is accompanied by rnedita 
tion on one of the Mysteries In the life of Our 
Lord, and ends with the Doxo ^^:^l li p , 0 s s ^y 
perly called the Dominican or GreatRosary, 
but the name is often popularly given to the 
Chaplet, which contains but fifty Ave6 ^ifa+id 
fifteen Mysteries which should be meditated 
on^during the recitation of the Rosary are 
divided into three series, each corresponding 
to a chaplet : 

, Jovrtn The AnnuoeUtioo, 

BLrth°of Jems. The Prwwmtatiou In the Temple, The 

SS—^-imjs ants 

a;. 

Dwreot of the Holy Ghost, the Assumption. »nd the 
Coronation of the B. V. M. . , . 

There are also the Rosa nes of St, ® f 

the Seven Dolours, of the ImmaC Cm^ l ' 
ception. of the Five Wounds, and the Crown 
of Our Saviour. . ^ ^ 

(2) The beads upon which any of the fore- 
going forma of prayer are said. 

** Dominican*, too, *re represented on * t°mh of 
llambertu. Delphinu*. who 

About I860, with rotamet in their h&nas. aaaw « 
alrjioW." Oath. Diet,, p. 728. 

rosary-shell, *. 

Zool. : The genua Monodonta (q.v.). 

* ros -at Sd, a. [Rose.] Crowned or adorned 
with roses. 

•• Rotated, hevlng * eb«,let of four ro*..bout hU 
head."— ruUer: Worthies, U. 6ia 

rosHu’-rin, a (Lat tom =r a rose, and 
aurum = gold.] [Rosolio-acid.] 

r6s -cld, * ros-cide, a. [Lat. r oscidus, from 
dSw.] Dewy ; consisting of or contain- 
lng dew. 

•< R ot oid and hooey drop* obesrvmble in the Sowers 
of kitceUany iract L 

rSs'-cde-lite, «. [After ^of. H. E. Roacoe, 
and Gr. (liiftoj) = a stone.] 

Af in. : A soft, micaceous mineral, occurring 
in minute scales, sometimes ? mn 8 ed o J^ 0 fa I 1 ' 
like or stellated gronpa Sp. gr. 2^02 to 
2*938 ; lnstre, pearly ; colour, dark-brown to 
brownish green. Analyses made by Genth 
and Roscoe, on material more orlessimmire 
through mechanical a<lmixturea, Indicate that 
it is a. vsnado-silicate of alumina, and 
the vanadic acid present varying from 20;5 to 
over 28 per cent. Found Intimately associated 
with native gold in California. 

rose, s. & a. [A.9. r4ss (pi. J^san) from Lati 
rosa ~ a rose, from Gr. p<SW “ ®. 

rose, from Arab. iwnl=a rose; .Dan. rose, 
Dut. roos; Qer. rose; O. H. Oer. rosa; lceL & 
Sw. ros ; Irish & GaeL t6s ; Welsh rhos.] 

A, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. LiL : In the same sense as IL 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A ribbon gathered Into a knot In the 
form of a rose, and serving as a kind of orna- 
mental shoe-tie, knee-hand, or hatband. . 

- The Provencal rot** on my rosed »ho**."— SAaAeep. ; 
Samlet, iiL S. 

(2) A delicate pink colour. 

Her cheek* h*d loet the row)." 

Tennyson: (Inons, 17. 

(3) Full flush or bloom. 

"Th.r». 


i vet uyyu 

Myron : Siege <jf Corinth , xx* 

f4) A circular card or disc, or diagram, with 
radiating lines, as the compass-card or rose of 
the compass; the barometric rose, which 
ehows the barometric pressure at any place 
in connection with winds blowing from dif- 
ferent points of the compass ; a wind-rose. 

(5) A perforated enp or nozzle acting es a 
etrainer at the induction of water into a pump, 
or at the nozzle as a means of dividing the 
water into fine streams for sprinkling. 

(6) (See extract). 

** The silver cop of iU hreed ii tiven toebird io the 
olus of trumpeter*. A growth ol head-feather* cttlleU 
the rote come* down completely over the eyee of thi» 
mleXuX perverted pi a wn who« 
with long feather* that might ™ th «^*7 7 a looked 
for in it* tuiL "— Oaily Telegraph, Nov. 17, 188*. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The same as Rosette (q.v.). 

2. .Botany : 

(1) The common English name of the genus 
Rosa (q.v.). The ordinary dog-rose or brier-rose 
(R. ennina ) is very coimuon ; the trailing dog- 


rose (R. arvensis) much less so. It is sometmiev 
confounded with the Ayrshire rose [sec belowh 
which is not wild. The trne sweet-bner (R. 

rubiginosa) and the email-flowered aw^t-bner 

are found chiefly ia the south of 
pecially on clmlk. The villous rose (R.viUosay 
^widely distributed, whilst the burneWeW 
or Scotch rose ( R . spinonssxma) flourishes 
best near the sea. Among the » ard ®"' 6 ^ ie8 ' 
may be mentioned the Ayrshire rose (R. rnpreo. 
lata) [see above]; the Bourbon rose j * v ® r * 

II. indie a; the cabbage-roae(R. cenfi/oho), the 
Chinese rose (R. indioa) [ace No. 2], the 
Damask rose (R. damascena), ^efairy-ro8e(^ 
Laurrenceam), the French rose (R. 
one hundred-leaved (R. centifol ia). the Macart- 
ney rose R. bracteata ; thetea-scentedavar 
of R. irulioa; the monthly (H-jndica) the moss 
rose a garden variety of R. centifolia , the- 
nfficiual rose (R. gallica), ^ 

setigera; the Provence rose (R.^ntijoha ), , and 
the awamp roae (R. Carolina). From these the 
numerous varieties of florists r08e ® .®, ie t A®’ 
rived. The petals of R. damascena vield attar 
of roses when distilled. The fruit of R. canines 
and some other species ia astrlngi ent, and l nay 
be used in cases of diarrhcea end similar com- 
plaints. The leaves of R. rubiginosa have been- ^ 
used as a substitute for tea. ^ 

** Petal* from hlown n>i« on tbe gr»«* 

1 ° Tennyson : Lotos- Eaters, 47. 

f2) A popular designation for a multitude- 
of species belonging to varioua gw era and 
even orders popularly supposed to bear a 
more or less close resemblance to toe genus- 
Rosa. The Chinese rose (1) l«ee a^ve], (2> 
(Hibiscus rosa 8incnsis\ the S™* 

(IL mutabilis ), the Christmas r °se (HeUetn 
nicer), the Com rose (Papaver 
Cotton rose ( Filago ) (American), EJdey roae 
(Gerard e’s name for a vanety of Vib 

theGuelder orGueldres 

flowered variety of V. Opuivs), the ttolly rose- 
(Helianthemum), the Jamaica^ rose (1) ( Afa7 ^ 
ana), (2) (Bfafcea the Mahjbar rose 

(Hisbiscus rosa vwlabarica). Mallow rose- 
(, Hibiscus Moschatos) Rock rose (1. J* 

fftmum, 2. Cisfus), Rose of Heaven (Ki^corta. 
Cccli-rosa), Rose of Jericho (1. 
chuntina [Ana static a], 2. MesenbryanUumum 
Trivolium), Rose of May (Narcissus poet tens). 
Rose of the Alps (Rhododendron hirsutum- 
and R. ferrugineum), Sage rose 
folia). South Sea rose (Jamaica 
Oleander), Sua rose (HeHanthemum). Wild rose 
(Btakcatrinervis). Of the genera in the ebove 
list Hibiscus is a Mallowwort, Papaver a 
Poppy wort? Ansstetica is cruciferous, \ iscana- 
s Clovewort, &c. 

3. Lock.: The annular scutcheon round the> 
spindle of a door-lock. 

L Pathol. : Erysipelas (q.v.). 

5. Script, i Heb. nV^n (chhabatseleth = Bong- 
of Solomon il.l,andlaa xexv. 
identified. Gesenins believes it to be the Au- 
tumnal Crocus (Colchicum autumnale\ and^ 
Royle Narcissus Tazzetta. 

B. At a dj.: Of a pink colour; coloured 
like a rose ; rosy. 

t (1) Under the- rose [Lat. aufr rasa]; I» 
secret ; privately, confidentially. 

(2) IFar so/ihs Roses: 

Eng. Hist. : Civil ware between the houses- 
of York and Lancaster for the English crown. 
The Lancastrians wore for a badge a red and 
the Yorkists a white rose. ^ 

♦ Duke of York against Henry \1. took 
place io 1452. Twelve battlea followed, six lu 
this reign and six subsequently. They com- 
menced with the battle of St. Albana, a.d. 

1455, and ended with H°Znl^ F VIll 

Ang. 22, 1485, which established Henry VIL. 
and the Tudor dynasty on the throne. 

rose acacia, s. 

Rot. : Robinia hispida. 

rose-aniline, s. [Rosanilink.* 
rose aphis, «. [Aphis.] 
rose-apple, s. 

Bot. : The fragrant fruit of Eugenia mala* 
censis, E. aquea, JE. Jambos ( Jambosa vulgaris), 
AcT^owi^g in the East. It Is made mto 
preservea. 

rose-a-ruby, s. 

Bot. : Adonis autumnalis . 

rose-bay, s. 

Bot. : Epilobium angustifohum. 


V hpn Mary. It is divided into fifte en decades, {R. canxna) is very com.uuu , 

*611, b^; p6at, i6*ls cat, 5 ell, chorus. 5 hlfl, ben S hj 

-clan.-tiatt=sh*n. -tlon, -slon = shun; -{ion. -5(011 = thun. -clous, uous, -sious 


exist- -ihg. 


.hla -die. Ac. = bel, 
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rose— rosechafer 


rose- beetle, a. 

Entom. : Cetonia aurata. [Cetonia.] 
rose-bud, *. [Rosebuo.] 
rose-bug, t. 

Entom. : The Rosechafer (q.v.). (Amer.) 

rose-camphor, t. 

Chem. : The atearoptene of rose oil. It 
crystallizes in laminae, melting at 35 ’, and 
boiling between 280 * and 300 % is slightly 
soluble in alcohol, bot soluble In ether and 
essential oils. It dissolves in potash and 
acetic acid, but is very slightly acted on by 
hydrochloric and nitric acids. 

rose-campion, *. 

Bot. : The genus Lychnis. 

rose-carnation, *. A carnation with 
rose-coloured atripes. ( Tennyson : In Me - 

tnoriam, c. 7.) 

rose-catarrh, rose-fever, #. 

Pathol. : A catarrh or slight fever like hay- 
asthma, prevailing in parts of the United 
States, where rosea are extensively cultivated. 
It reaemblea, but is not identical with. Hay- 
fever (q.v.). 

rose -chafer, s. [Rosechafer.] 

rose-cheeked, a. Having red or rosy 
cheeks. (Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 8.) 

Rose-cheeked Kingfisher : 

Ornith. : Ispidina picta, from the Ethiopian 
region. It feeds principally on grasshoppers 
aod small iocusta. 

rose-cold, s. Rose-catarrh (q.v.> 
rose-coloured, o. 

1. Lit . ; Having the colour of a rose, 

"They flan* over her head the rose-coloured bridal 

veil. —Moor*; Light of the Harem. (UoncJ 

2. Uncommonly beantifat ; hence, extrava- 
gantly fine or pleaalng ; rosy. 

rose-copper, s. [Rosette, II. 4.) 

* rose cross, *. A Roaicruclan (q.v.). 
rose-cut, a. 

Gem-cutting : A mode of cutting gems in 
which the back is left flat and the face is ent 
ioto a series of loclined triangular facets 
arranged around a central hexagon. It ia 
adopted for thin stones. 

rose -diamond, s. The rose-diamond is 
flat below, and ita 
upper surface has 
twenty-four trian- 
gular facets. The 
centre has a liexa- 
gonal arrange- 
ment, and the base 
of each triangle ia 
joined to another 
whose apex 
touches the mar- 
gin. The inter- 
vening spaces are li 

cut ioto twelve buoumaoviiro the ncm 
facets In two or * eo^-diamond. 
zones. The npper or projecting is the crown ; 
the lower portion, the teeth. 

rose-drop, s . 

1. A lozenge flavoured with rose-essence. 

2. An ear-drop. 

3. A grog-bloaaom (q.v.). 
rose-elder, 8. The Guelder-rose (q.v.). 

rose-engine, »• A lathe in which the 
rotatory motion of the lathe and the radial 
fnotlon of the tool combine to produce a variety 
of curved llnea. The mechanism consists of 
platea or cama aet on the axis of the lathe, or 
suitably rotated and formed with wavy edgea 
or grooves which govern the motion of the 
cutting point toward or from the centre. 

rose-faced, a. Having a red or roay face, 
rose-festival,*. [Rosiere.] 
rose-fever, «. [RoeE-CATABRH.] 

rose- fish, *. A commercial name for a 
Norway haddock. 

rose-fly, *. 

Entom. : The Rosechafer (q.v.), 

rose-gall, #. 

Veg. Pathol. : A gall prodaced by Rhodites 
rosce. 



rose garnet, *. 

Min.: A rose-red variety of garnet (q.v.), 
found at Xalostae, Mexico. An analysis in- 
dicates a relationship to the lime-alumina 
garnets or essonite (q.v.). 

rose-bead, *. The same as Robe, A. 
I. 2. (5). 1 * 

rose-hued, a. Of the hue of roses. 
(Tennyson: Arabian Nights. 140.) 

rose-iron, *. 

Min.: An iron-glance or haematite, occur- 
ring in rosette-like groups of tahulur crystals 
io several localities io Switzerland. 

rose-knot, a. An ornamental bunch of 
ribbons plaited ao as to resemble a rose. 

rose -lake, s. A richly tinted pigment, 
prepared by precipitating lac and madder on 
an earthy basia. Called also Rose-madder, 
rose-lashing, s. 

Naut. : A kind of lashing or aelzing employed 
In woolding spars. So termed from ita form, 
rose-lathe, s. A rose-engine (q.v.). 
rose-leaf, s. The leaf of a rose, 
rose lichen, s. 

Bot. : Parmelia kamschadalis. It is nsed in 
calico-printing to give a perfume and a rose- 
tinge to the fabric. About twenty-rive tooa 
are annoally exported from the hilly parts of 
India, where it grows. (Atkinson.) 

rose-lip, s. A lip of a ruddy or roay 
colour. 4 3 

rose-madder, i. [Rose-lake.] 
rose-mallow, a. 

Bot. : AUhcea rosea , the Hollyhock, 

rose-maloes, a. The liquid storax ob- 
tained from Liquidambar orientale. 

rose moulding, *. 

Arch. : A klod of Norman moulding orna- 
mented with roses or roaettea. 

rose -nail, a. A nail with a conical head 
which is hammered into triangular facets, 

* rose-noble, *. An nld English gold coin, 
stamped with the impression of a rose. They 



ROSE-NOBLE. 


were flrat coined in the reign of Edward III., 
and were current at 6s. 8d. They were also 
coined by Edward IV., of the value of 8s. 4d. 

^^f Q ‘^*^‘ Dg > ing, » coin * d wwW* *nd douhl* 

rote-noble *. — Camden; Remains. 

rose-oil, *. 

Chem. : A volatile oil extracted from several 
species of roses, especially Rosa centifolia 
and R. vwschata. It is a thick, yellowish, 
fragrant liquid, solidifying at & low tempera- 
ture to a buttery mass of transparent, ahining 
laminae, and having a ap. gr. 0*8912 at 15*. It 
is frequently adulterated with geranium oil, 
but this may be detected by exposiog the oil 
to iodine vapour, which doea not alter the 
colour of rose oil, bnt imparts a deep brown 
colour if geraniom oil is present, even io 
minute quantity. 

rose-opal, s. 

J/is. ; A rose-coloured opal, occurring with 
the qnincite(q.v.), the colour being attributed 
to organic matter. 

rose-parrakeet, s. 

Ornith. : Platycercus exlmlus, s native of 
Australia. 

rose-pink, *. 

1. A coarse kind nf lake, produced by 
dyeing chalk or whiting with a decoction 
of Brazil wood, &c. It ia a pigment much 
used by paper- atainers and In the commonest 
diatemper paintings. &c., but too perishable 
to ment the attention of artists. 

2. A roay pink colour or hue. 

rose-plantain, t. 

Bot. : Plantago major rosea. 


rose-quartz, a. 

Min. : A rose-red variety of quartz, mostly 
found massive, In veins. Colour attributed to 
the presence of titaoic acid, but Dana and 
others auggeat It may be partly due to man- 
ganese. 

rose-rash, s. [Roseola.] 
rose-red, o. Red as a rose. 

* rose-rial, s. A name for English gold 
coins of various reigns and values; a rose- 
noble. The rose-rials of James T. were of the 
value of 80s. 

rose-ringed parrakeet, «. 

Omith. : PaXcBomis torquatus, from Africa, 
India, and Ceylon. It ia about sixteen inches 
long ; green, with a black band from the cliln 
nearly to the nape, rose-coloured collar round 
the back of neck. In the female a narrow 
collar of emerald - green replaces the rose 
colour. 

rose-root, s. [Rosewost.] 
rose-sawfly, a. 

Entom. : The genus Hylotoma, 

rose snowball- tree, *. 

Bot. : Viburnum Opulus roseum. 

rose-steel, *. A kind of ateel of cementa- 
tion whose Interior part exhibits, when frac- 
tured, a different texture from that of the 
exterior. 

rose-tulip, $. 

Bot. : Tulipa rosea. 

rose-water, *. & a. 

A+Assubst, : Water distilled from rose leaves 
in the proportion of two gallons of water to 
ten pounds weight of fresh petala from Rosa 
centifolia. 

** bat one *tt*nd him with » silver basin. 

Full oi ro*s-%oater. and beatrew'd with flowers." 
Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew. (Induct. Li 
B. As adj. : Having the odour or character 
of rose- writer ; hence, affectedly delicate, fine, 
or sentimental. 

rose-willow, *. 

Bot . ; Salix purpurea. 

rose-window, i. 

Arch. : A Catherine-wheel or Marigold- 
window. [Catherine-wheel, *.] 

>ro§e, v.t [Rose, *.] 

1. To make of a rose colour ; to redden ; to 
cause to flush or blush. 

"A maid yet rosed over with the virgin crimson of 
modesty."— Shakesp. : Henry V., v. J, 

2. To perfotne, as with roaes. 

M To rose and lavender my horsiness.” 

Tennyson : Queen Mart, 11L ft, 

ro§ie, pret. o/v. [Rise, v.) 

r os 8. pi. [Lat. ros(a ) = s rose ; fem. pL 
adj. auff. -ecc.) 

Bot. : A aub-nrder of Rosaceae, having the 
carpels free from the tube of the calyx and the 
stipules united to the petiole. It ia divided 
Into four families : Rosidae, Potentillid®, Spi- 
raeidae and Sanguisorbidae. 

rdf'-S-al, •ros -l-al, s. [Lat. roseus, from 
rosa = a rose.] Resembling a rose in colour 
oramell; roseate. 

"The (tones are rosiest, end 
Of the white rock." Dasenant : The Witt, U. L 

rSj-S-ate, a. [Lat roseus, from rosa = a 
rose ; Ital. and Sp. rosato ; Fr. roaaf.) 

L Rosy ; fall of roses ; made or consisting 
of roses. 

LL... , " The moet renowned 

With rorioui roseate aruidetn* are crown'd." 
Drayton : The Muses Elysium, Nymph, a 

2. Rosy, resembling a roae, rose-coloured. 

M Nor ever In aught earthly dip. 

Bnt the morn't dew. her roseate lip." 

Moore : light of the Barons. 

roseate-tern, #. 

Ornith. : Sterna dougallii. 

roge'-bfid, s. [Eng. rose, and ftiwf.) The bud 
of a rose ; the flowerof the rose just appearing. 

roje'-bush, s. [Eng. rose, and Any 

of the alirubs or bushes which fall under the 
genus Rosa. 

rojo -^ha-fer, *. [Eng. rose, and chafer.] 
Entom. : A popular name for any individual 
of the aub-family Cetonuoae, 


«r. hgre> “f’ h5r ’ th ® re: pino > pit > sir * «nar£n«; go, pSt, 

» a, mute, cub, cure, quite, our, rule, fill; try, Syrian. «e, ce = o; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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rose' me, a. [Eng. rose; -ine.] [Rosaniline.] 

rof'-e-Iite, a. [After the mineralogist Gustav 
Rose, and Gr. Atflos (lithos)=.n stone; Ger. 
roselitlu ] 

ilffn. .* A triclinic mineral occurrfng in 
beautiful small crystals at Schneeberg, Saxony* 
Hardness, 8*5 ; ap. gr. 3*506 to 3*585. Compos. : 
a hydrated arsenate of lime, cobalt, and omg- 
nesia, the later numbers obtained correspond- 
ing with the formula U 3 As 2 0a + 2aq. 

ro -sel-iane, s. [Mod. lat. rosell(us) — rosy ; 
surf. -nne (Min.) ; Ger. rosellan.] 

Min. .* The same as Svanberg’a Rosite (q.v.). 

rd-fST-late, a. [Mod. Lat. roaeUatus, from 
Lat. rosa = a rose.] Rosulste (q.T.). 

rd-§elle\ a. [Corrupt, from Eng. red aorrel.\ 
Bot. : Hibiscus Sabdariffa. The ripened cali- 
ces are acid, and in India, the West Indies, 
Ac., are made into jellies, put into tarta, or, 
with water added, produce a cool, refreshing 
drink. 

rd?e'-ma-ry, * rose-ma-rine, * ros-ma- 
rlno(l), a. [O. F. rosmarin( Fr. romarin ), from 
Lat. rosmarinus, rosmarinum (= lit. marine 
dew, from ros=dew, and marinus =■ marine 
(q. v.) ; Ital. rosmarino ; Sp. rosmarino, romero ; 
Port, rosmaninho.] 

Bot. : Rosmarinus officinalis, a native of the 
South of Europe and Aaia Minor, and culti- 
vated in India, Ac. ; a very fragrant labiate 

} riant with a white or pale-blne corolla. The 
eavea are aessile and gray, with the edges 
roiled round below. It is sometimes made 
into garlands. It la aiightly stimulant, and 
tends to relieve headache and mental weari- 
ness. It ia an ingredient in Hungary- water 
(q.v.). It is also used as a conserve, and a 
liqueur ia made from it. 

** When villagers my shroud bestrew 
With pansies, rotemary , end rue. 1 * 

Scott: Rokeby, v. 13. 

rosemary-oil, a . 

Chem . : A transparent, colourless oil, ob- 
tained by distilling the freah leaves and flowera 
of the rosemary with water. It ia neutral, 
has a camphorous taste, and the odonr of the 
plant; ap. gr. 0*9080 at 15*5*, and boils st 165- 
168*. 

* rd$'-f n, a. [Eng. ros(c ),* adj. auff. -en, as In 
gold en, Ac.] Made of rosea ; consisting of, or 
resembling roses. 

" His leefe a roten chaplet** 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

ros'-en-ite, a. [After G. Roae; n connect., 
and auff. -if«.] 

Min. : The same as Plao ionite (q.v.). 

Ro$' - en - mul - lcr, a. [The discoverer’s 
name.] (See det of If.) 

IT Organ of Roaenmiiller : 

Amt. : The parovarium. 

rd-§e'-6-la, s. [Lat. rosa = a roae.] 

Pathol . .* Rose-raah, acarlet-raah ; a non- 
contagioua, febrile disease, with rose-coloured, 
minute, non-creacentic apota, with itching 
and tingling. In infanta it is called R. infan- 
tilis, and a variety occurs from exposure to 
aun in summer, known as R . cestiva. The 
action of belladonna, taken internally, occa- 
sionally produces it, and it sometimes precedes 
an attack of amall-pox or typhus fever. It 
may aten occur four or five daya after vaccina- 
tion, In gout and rheumatism, or in cholera. 

• ros'-er, s . [Rose, a.] A roae-tree, a rose- 
bush. 

“ Tber hen like to an hound, when he cometh hy the 
roter, or hy other hushes.”— Chaucer: Pertonet Tale. 

* rdf'-er-y, s. [Rosary.] A place where 
roses grow ; a rosary, 

* ro§ -ct, a. [Ft. rosette .] A red colour for 
painters. 

“Grind ceruss with * weak water of gum-lake, rotet, 
and vermilion, which mxketb it a fair carnation," — 
Peacham: On Drawing. 

ro§e'-t&n-gle, a. [Eng. rose, and tangle .] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Ceramiacese (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

Rd-f et -ta (I), a. [See det] The name of a 
place in Egypt, on one of the mouths of the 
Nila. 

Rosetta-stone, *. The name given to a 
atone found near tha Rosetta mouth of the 


Nile by a French engineer in 1798. It is a 
tablet of basalt, with an inscription of the 
year 136 B.C., dur- 
ing the reign of 
Ptolemy Epi- 
phanes. The in- 
scription is in 
hieroglyphic, de- 
motic, and Greek. 

It was deciphered 
by Dr. Young, and 
formed the key to 
the reading of the 
hieroglyphic cha- 
racters. It wag 
captured by the 
English on the de- 
feat of the French forces in Egypt, aad is now 
In the British museum. 

ro-f et -ta (2), a, [Rosette (?).] 

rosetta-wood, a. A name given to a 
good-sized Eaet Indian wood, imported in 
logs, nine to fourteen feet in diameter ; it is 
handsomely veined. The general colour Is a 
lively red-orange. The wood is close, hard, 
and very beautiful when first cut, but aoon 
gets darker. 

ro-sStte', a. [Ft., dimin. from rose = a rose 

(q.v.).] 

L Ord. Lana . .* Something more or leas re- 
sembling, or designed to resemble a rose, and 
used as an ornament or badge ; aa, a bunch of 
ribbons plaited, or of leather cut to the fprm 
of a rose. 

II. Technically: 

1. Arch.: An ornament in the form of arose, 
much used in the decoration of ceilinga, cor- 
nices, Ac. 

2. Art: Roset(q.v.). * 

3. Gas: A form of gas-burner in which the 
gas iasnea at a circular seriea of holes re- 
sembling a rosette. 

4. Metall . .* A disc of red copper from the 
refining-hearth nr crucible, As the impurities 
are removed in the shape of scoria or slag, 
and the metal exposed, the surface of the 
metal is congealed by throwing on water. 
This is called quenching. The hardened 
crust is of a red colour, and is called a rosette. 
The operation being repeated, the metal ia 
obtained in a form for readv handling and 
further treatment, instead of being in a solid 
maaa. It ia alao known as roae-copper. 

5. Mill. : A circular arrangement of saila in 
a windmill ; the vanes attached to radial arms. 

rd-fd'-tum, a. [Lat., from rosa =a roae.] A 
garden devoted to the cultivation of roses ; a 
nursery for rosea. 

rdfe'-wood, s. [Eng. rose , and wood.] 

Bot. & Comm. : The name given to wood 
which is either of a rosa colour or, when cut, 
yields a perfume like roaea. The best comes 
from South American Dalbergiaa. (Treos. of 
Bot.) Lindley says that the fragrant rnaewood, 
orBois de Palixandre of the cabinet-makers, ia 
frnm two or three species of Brazilian Triptol- 
emese. Phyaocalymma Jloribunda alao yields a 
beautiful rose-coloured wood. Brazilian roae- 
wood is imported in large alabs. Its colours 
are from light hazel to deep purple, or nearly 
black. It is very heavy, and is need for 
cabinet work, especially as veneers. Other 
kinds of rosewood are from Genista canariensis, 
Convolvulus Jloridus , C. Scoparia , Ac. 

rosewood-oil, s. 

Chem. : A pale yellow, somewhat viscid, 
volatile oil, obtained from rosewood (q.v.) by 
distillation with water ; sp. gr. O’OOdi at 15*5*. 
It i9 sometimes used to adulterate roae-oil, 
which thereby loses its buttery consistence. 

rdf e'-wort, a. [Eng. rose, and wort.} 

Botany : 

1 . Rhodeola rosea. 

2. (PL): The Rosacese. (Lindley.) 

Rdf-l-eru -clan, a. A s. [From a Latinised 
form of Rosenkreuz. See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of, or belonging to Rosenkrenz 
or the aociety which he is said to have founded. 

B. Aa snbst. (PI.) : A mystic secret society 
which became known to the public early 
in the seventeenth century, and was alleged 
to have been founded by a German noble 
called Christian Rosenkreuz, a.d. 1388. He 


was said to have died at the age of 106. 
The society consisted of adepts, who perpetu- 
ated it by initiating other adepts. It did not 
interfere with religion or politics, but sought 
after true philosophy. The Rosicrucians pre- 
tended to be able to transmute metals, to pro- 
long life, and to know what was passing in 
distant places. Many contradictory hypotheses 
have been brought forward regarding the 
Rosicrucians, and as it is admitted that their 
secret was never revealed, it ia open to doubt 
if there was one to reveal. They are said to 
have died out in the eighteenth century. The 
writer of the article “Rosicrucians’ 1 in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica (ed. 9th) believea 
that the Rosicrucian Society never existed, 
and that the persons making it known did so 
aim ply for a jest. Aa, however, the public 
believed in its existence, individuals from 
time to time declared that they belonged to it. 
Called also Brothers of the Rosy Cross. 

R6f-I-cru'-<5ian-If m, a. [Eng. Rosicrucian ; 
'ism.] The arts, practicea, or teaching of the 
Rosicrucians. 

rof'-Ldse, a. pi. [Lat. ros(a ); fem. pi. adj. 
auff. * ide .] 

Bot. ; The typical family of the 6ub-order 
Rosese (q.v.). 

* rof'-Ied, a. TEng. rosy; -ed.] Adorned 
with roses or their colour. 

*ro'-sier (si aa zh), * rosier©, #. [Fr. 

rosier.] A rose-bush. 

** Ne other tire ehe on her head did wear. 

But crown’d with a garlaud of sweet rotier." 

Spenter : P. Q.. IL lx. It. 

ro'-f i-ere, $. [Fr.] The name given in France 
to a young girl who in a village contest ia 
awarded a rose as the prize of virtua and wis- 
dom. An attempt has been made by a clergy- 
man to introduce a similar prize In South 
London. 

ros-il, a. [Rossel.] 

t ro$ -I-1& adv. [Eng. rosy; -ty.] With » 
red or rosy glow. 

" The white Olrtnpna peak* 

Rotily brighten, and the soothed gods smile.* 
Matthew Arnold : Empedoclet on Etna, U. 

rSf '-in, a. [A doublet of resin.] 

1. Resin with a little water remaining after 
nearly all the oil has been distilled off. 

2. Resin with all the water distilled away. 
The solid residuum is then black, aud is a 
compound of several hydrocarbons. It ia 
called colopbane or fiddlers' ro6in, and is ap 
plied to the hair of violin, viola, and violon- 
cello bows to give them the neceaaary bite 
upon the strings. Rosin for the double bass 
la made of equal proportions of ordinary rosin 
and white pitch. 

" Rotin. If It he fonnd In the fine, la thought » 
fault In the wood, wherena the only com modi tie of the 
pitch tree Is her rotin.'— P. Holland : Plinie, hk. xvi., 
ch. x. 

rosin-oil, a. An oil obtained from the 
resin of the pine tree. Used by painters, alac 
for lubricating machinery, Ac. (Simmonda.) 

rosin-tin, e. 

Mining: A pale-coloured oxide of tin with 
a resinous lustre. 

rosin-weed, a. 

Bot. : Silphium lacinialum. 

rof'-in, v.t. [Rosin, a.] To rub or cover over 
with rosin. 

“Wine vessels are not to be rotined. calked, and 
trimmed.”— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvliL, ch. xxxi. 

R<$s in-ftn'-te, a. [Sp. = the steed of Dor 
Quixote.] Any aorry hnrae. 

rdf'-I-ness, * ros-y-ness, s. [Eng. rosy ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being rosy. 

“ The fair morn breaks through her rotyneit." 

Davenant : Qondibert, 111. 1. 

ros'-In-^, a. [Eng. rosin; - y .] Resembling 
rosin ; containing or consisting of rosin. 

rog'-ite, a. [Eng. ros(e); suff. 4te (Min.); 
Ger. rosff.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An altered form of Svanberg’a anorthlte. 

2. The same as Chalcostihite (q.v.). 

rfts'-l&nd, a. [Wei. rhos ~ peat, a moor.] 
Heathy land ; land full of ling ; moorish or 
watery land. 
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* rtfs -ma-rine (1), *. [Rosemary.] 

1. Sea-dew, sea-spray. 

2. Rosemary. ( Spenser : Muiopotmos, 200.) 

• r tf s -marine (2). s. fNorweg. nosroar = a 
wairo9(ros = a liorse, and mar (Lat. mart) = the 
sea), from which Is formed Mod. Lat. rosmarus, 
now the specific name of the Walrus. Thera is 
no connection with the Latin rosmart >tus [Rose- 
mary]. The confusion seems to have arisen 
from a passage in Olaus Magnus (ed. 1558, 
Antv.) “nt 
rorulantodul- 
cis aqu® gra- 
mine vesean- 
tur." This 
appears in a 
Germsn edi- 
tion of 1567 
(whera the 
e n i ni a I is 
called Ross- 
mar) as **dem 
sfissen gresz.’* 

Gesner has rosmarine. 

Rim ply “gra- (From Ohms Mj»gnu*, toe. cit.f 

mine pasci* 

tar." Ha notea that Germans living on tha 
seaboard call it rostinger, that in Moscovy or 
Scythian Hungary, not far from the aourca of 
tha Tansls, It is called worst; and that soma 
believe the Mod. Lat. rormarus to be formed 
from a (M.H.) Ger. rus6z, “which seems to 
have been coined to express the impetus and 
rushing sound with which ths animal moves 
through the water. ’*] 

ZooL: The Walrus (q.v.). At the time 
Spenser wrote little was known of this animal, 
but Gesnar (Hist. Anim., iv. 249), to whom 
Spenser is Indebted, was sufficiently well in- 
formed to point out that the picture given of 
It in Maguus's book was incorrect, both ae to 




KOSMAKTNB. 

(Prom Owner, toe. eU.) 

the feet and the tusks, though he qnotea Mag- 
nus’s statement that Hie animal was as big as 
an elephant, that It climbed op the rocks on 
the ses-shora by the aid of Us teeth, and that 
when it fell asleep after grazing, the fisher- 
men attacked and killed it for the sake of its 
teeth, which wsre in high estimation for the 
handles of swords, daggers, and knives. 

“ And greedy romnariius with vUmge* deform®.* 
Spenser: r. Q.. II. xiL M. 

ros ma-ri'-ni-dae, s. pL [Lat roman ; 
fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. ; A family of Monardeae. 

r d*-m o^ri'-ntis, i. [Rosemary.] 

Bot.: The typical genns of Rosmarinldae 
(q.v.). Calyx two-lipped, stamens two. 

Rtf$-min'-l-an, a. & a. [See def. B. 1.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Belonging to, or characteristic of the 
Congregation described under B. 1 . 

** The members of the ttosminian Order.*- r. David- 
ton : Phil. Syst. of A. Rosmini-Serbati, p. xli. 

2. Belonging to, or characteristic of Ros- 
miuianism (q.v.). 

“ H&ozonl ... Applied the RoenUnian principles to 
the art of composition ." — (Jebersceg : HuLPhU., il 487. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ecdes. <£ Church Hist. (Pi.) ‘ A congrega- 
cation, consisting of prieata and laymen, 
founded by the Abate Antonio Rosmini-Ser 
bati (1797-1355), ths members of wiiich are 
bound “to embrace with all ths desire of 
their sonls every work of charity, without 
arbitrary limitation to any particular branch, 
undertaking all that should be required of 
them of which they should be capable.” 
The novitiate lasts two yesra, and ths mam- 
bera take the three vows ot poverty, chastity, 
and obedience, but wear no distinctive habit. 
Each retains a sort of titla to his own property 
but it Is really at the disposal of the general. 
The Order owns no property. There is an 
English housa for novices at Wadhnrst. 
f “ Its mrmb-rs at® better known by ths shorter UAme, 
Rraminiarts."—T. Davidson: Phil. Syst. of A. RowtninU 
Bsrbati. p. xlTt 


2. Philos . : A believer in, or supporter of 
Rosminiauism (q.v.). 

Rtff-mln'-l-an-Ism, s. (Eng. Rosnunian : 

•ism.] 

Philos. : The system of the Abate Antonio 
Rosmini-Ser bat I. H*s starting-point and cen- 
tral principle was tha dictum of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, that Being (ens or ens commune) was 
the object of intelligence and the ground of 
the principle of contradiction. Rosmini saw 
that It is tba essence of intelligence to have 
an object, and that that object is Being, and 
bis whole system is merely a working out of 
the ides of Being into all its ramifications and 
principles, necessary and contingent. ( Da- 
vidson i.) 

* The best exposition of Porminldnim.’'— Ceberteeg ; 
Eist. Phil., U. 487. 

rosogUo, ros olio (both as ro-sol'-I-d), 
rtfs'-tf-li, ros'-stf-li, a. [Ital. rosolio.] 

1. A red wine of Malta. 

2. A species of the finest liqueurs or creams. 

roj-Sl'-ic, a. [Lat. row; o l(eum), and Eng. 
cuff, -ic.] Derived from rosaniline. 

rosolio acid, a. 

A weak acid prepared by treating ros&niline 
with nitrous acid, and boiling tha reauiting 
dl&zo-com pound with hydrochloric acid. It 
forms shining monoclinic prisms, closely re- 
sembling those of aurine, melts above 220*, Is 
Insoluble in water, but dissolves readily with 
brownish -yellow oolonr in alcohol and ether. 
Boiled with aniline and benzoic acid it yields 
a beautiful and permanent blue dye. 

Rtfss (i), *. tSIr John Ross, a distinguished 
Arctic navigator (1777-1866).] 

Ross’s large-eyed seal, s. 

Zool. : Ommatophoca rouii. There ie a stuffed 
epecimen in the Natural History Museum, 
South Kensington. The ekln i« greenish- 
yellow, with close, oblique, yellow stripes on 
the sides, pale beneath. 

rtfss (2), a [Wei. rhos .] [Rosland.) The 
refuse of plants ; a morass, a marsh. 

rtfss (3), s. [Cf. Dan. ror = chips or shavings 
of wood.] The rongh, scaly matter on the 
surface of the bark of certain trees. (Amcr.) 

rtfss, v.U [Ross (3), i.] 

1. To strip the ross from. 

2. To strip bark from. 

3. To cut up, as bark, forbolllng or steeping. 

rtf s' sel, *. [Ross (IX *« ; Rosland.] Light, 
sandy soil ; rosland. ( Prov .) 

rtf s'-sel-ljf, rtfs'-s$l-& o. [Eng. rossel ; -ly.) 
Loose, light, friable. 

" In Ewx, moory had is thought to bo th« most 
proper: that which I h art observed to bo tbs beU 
•oil ia s rossely top, and a brick earthy bottom."— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

ros sot, S. [ROU 8 SETTB.] 

rosslgnol (as rtfs sln'-ytfl). #. [Fr., 0. Fr. 

lossignol, from Lat. lusciniola, dimin. from 
luscinia = a nightingale.] The nightingale. 

rtfs'-so &n-ti'-co, «. [TtaL] 

Sculpture : A fine-grained variety of marble 
of a deep blood colour with small white epots 
or veins. It was used by the ancient* for 
statuary. 

rtfs'-so-li, t. [Ital.] [Rosoouo.] 
rtfs'-tel, i. [Rostellum.! 

rtfs-ttfl-liir'-i-a, s. [Rostellum.] 

1. Zool.: Spindle-stromb ; a genua of 
Stroinbidse, with eight apecies, from the Red 
Sea, India, Borneo, and China ; range, thirty 
fathoms. Shell with elongated spire ; whorls 
numerous, flat; canals long, the posterior 
one running up the spire ; outer lip expanded 
(enormously so, in soma of the fossil species), 
with a single sinus, doss to the besk. 

2. Palownt. : From the Lower Greensand to 
tho London Clay, in which formation the 
best known apecies, RosteUaria ampla , is 
found. 

rtfs-tel-late, a. [Mod. Lat. rostellatus , from 
rostellum.] Rostrate, beaked (q.v.). 


rtf s - tel - II - form, a, [Lat. rostellum = a 
rcstei, and forma — form.] Having the form 
of a rostel. 

rtfa-ttfl'-liim, (pi. rtfs-tel'-la), *. [Mod. 
Lat., dimin. from Lat. rostrum.] 

Botany : 

1, Tha rhizoms of an embryo. 

2. A narrow extension of the upper edge of 
the stigma in certain orchids, a viscid gland 
connecting the polllnia In the Bea orchis, 

a (PI.) : Hooks. 

rSs'-ter, *. [Dut. rooster = a gridiron ; hence, 
a grating, a table or list, a roster, prob. from 
the perpendicular and horizontal linea on a 
tabular statement.] 

1. A roasting-iron, a gridiron. 

2. A liet showing the turn or rotation of 
service or duty of thoee who are to relieve 
or succeed each other ; specif, a list showing 
the order of rotation in which officers, com- 
panies, or regiments are ordered to serve. 

••They well knew onr regiment «u «d« of the fint 
on the roster tor home.’— Field, April 4, l«85, 

r5s'-ter-ite, s. [Etyra. doubtful, probably 
after one Roatero ; suff. -its (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of beryl (q.v.), regarded 
as distin ct by t he d eecri ber, G rattarol ■ , becau se 
of its crystal habit, optical characters, and 
variation in chemicai composition. 

rSs'-thorn-ite, s. [After Herr Franz von 
Rosthorna ; suff. •ite (AfiTt.).] 

Min. : A hydrocarbon occurring in lenticular 
masses in coal, at Sonnberge, Carinthia. Sp. 
gr. 1-076; lustre, greasy; colour, brown, in 
thin splinters wine-yellow. Compos. : C 24 H 40 O. 

* r5»'~tle, s. [Rostel.] The beak of a ship. 

“ recti* rostratus, a Imuta or l#r*r With an Iron 
point ©r end ; a rosllv." — Xomenclator. 

r5s'-tral, a. [Lot. rostralis, from ro»/runt = 
a beak ; Fr. & Sp. rostral ; Ital. rostrate .] 

1. Pertaining to or resembling a rostrum. 

2. Pertaining to the beak or snout of any 
animal. 

rostral-column, s. 

Roman Antiq.: A column devoted to the 
celebration of naval triumphs ; it was orna- 
mented with tha rostra or prows of ships. 

rostral-crown, t . A naval crown (q. v.). 

“The other. Commerce, wore A rostrat crown upon 
her he»d.''—Tatier, No. i«L 

r5s'-trate, rtfs'- trat 2d, a. [Lat. rostratus, 

from rostrum = a beak.] 

*1, Ord. Lang.: Furnished or ornamented 
vrlth rostra or beaks. 



2. Bot. db Zool . ; Having a rostrum ; beaked. 

rtfs'-trl-form, a. [Lat. rostrum = a beak, and 
forma = form.) Having tba form of • beak. 

rtfs'-tru-liim (pL rtfs'-tru-la), a. [Mod. 
Lat, dimin. from Lat rostrum (q.v.).] 

Entom. : The oral suctorial organ of the 
Aplianiptera, as tha flea. 

rtfs'-trum (pi. rtfs'-tra), $. [Lat, for rod • 
trum, from rodo = to gnaw, to peck.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the sama sense as IL S. 

2. A scaffold, or elevated plstform In the 
Fomin st Rome, from which public orations, 
pleadings, funeral harangues, Ac., were de- 
livered ; so called from the rostra or beaks ot 
ships with which it was ornamented. 

** Myeelf will mount the rotfrvm In hi* (Aronr* 
Addison : Cato, IL L 

3. A pulpit, platform, or elevated place 
from which a speaker, as a preacher, an auc- 
tioneer, Ac., addresses his audience. 

“The Attendance rotund the rostrum waa not a tArge 
One.'— Daily Chronicle, Bept. l«, 1886. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal. : Anything shaped like a beak. 
Thus, there ia a rostrum of the sphenoid bone 
and one of the corpus callosum. 

2. Bot. : Any beak-like extension, as the 
stigma of some Asclepiads ; the upper end of 
the cornua of a corona, Ac. 

3. Comp. Anat .: A snout or snoot-shaped 
organ. It is used of the suctorial organ 
formed by the appendages of the mouth in 
many insects, [Beak, B. 1 (c\ Rhyncuota], 


J&te, ffct, fare, amidst, what, frill. Cither ; we, wet, here, caxn?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
©r, wore, wqlfr work, whd, etfn; mate, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, w, ce = e; ey = a ; qu = Irw. 
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of the projeciing jaws of the Platnnistidre 
and the Ziphioid whales, the pointed part of 
the carapace of the Macroura, and of similar 
organa. 

4. Roman Antiq.: The beak or prow of a 
vessel ; a sort of raio, to which were attached 
sharp-pointed irons, the head of au animal, 
&c., and which was fixed to the bows of a 
ship of war, either above or below the water 
line, and nsed for purposes of attack on other 
vessels. 

5. Distill.: The beak of a atill, connecting 
the bead with the worm. 

6. Surg. : A crooked pair of forceps with 
beak-like jaws. 

Tos'-u-la (pi. rd^'-u-lse), a. [Dimin. from 
tat-Vofia = a rose (q.v.).J 

Botany : 

1. A number of leaves or petals packed 
together like the petala of a garden rose. 

2. (PI.): Little waxta on the tballus of 
lichens. 


rdf-u-late, a. [Mod. Let. ro sulatus, from 
ro&ula (q.v.).J 

BoL: Having rosul® packed closely to- 
gether like a rosette. 


ros-jf, *ros-ie, a. [Eng. roi(«) ; -y-] 


L Literally: 

1. Resembling a rose in bloom, beauty, 
Colour, or fragrance. 


“ Like » young envoy eent by HewJtb, 

With rosy gilt* upon her cheek." 

Moore: Paradise t the Peri. 

* 2. Made in the form of a rose. 

3. Pale pure rad. 

JL Fig . : Very favourable. 

" The future looks mo»t ro*y. n —FMd, Oct 8, 1S8A 
•J Obvious compounds : Rosy-coloured, rosy- 
Cuelced, &C. 


rosy-bosomed, a. Having the bosom 
of a rosy colour, or tilled with roses. 

•* Rosy-boeom'i Bpring.’* Thomson : Spring, 1,010. 


rosy-cross, «. The red cross of the 
Rosicruciana (q.v.). 

H Knights of the Rosy-cross: The Rosicru- 
cians. 


* rosy-crowned, Crowned with roses, 
rosy-drop, «. 

Path, : Carbnncled face. Acne rosacea. 


rosy feather-star, s. [Comatula.] 

rosy-flngered, o. Having rosy fingers. 
^Imitated from Homer’s favourite epithet for 
the dawn.) 

44 Nor did the rosy-flngerd mom uise. 

And abed her sacred light along the akl**." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xiiL SL 

rosy-footman, a. 

EnUm . : A British moth, Calligenia mtniata, 
-one of the Lithosiidre. Called also Red Arches. 


rosy- kindled, a. Blushing. ( Tennyson : 
Elaine, 392.) 

rosy-marbled moth, a. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Erastria 
venustnla. 


rosy-xnarsh, s. 

Entom.: A British night -moth, Noctua 
Mubrosea. 

rosy-minor, s. 

Entom. : A British night- moth, Afiana 
literosa . General colour of the upper wings 
gray, tinged with rosy. 

rosy-rustic, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Hydrceda 

micacea. 


rosy-tinted, a. Tinged with rose-colour. 
(Tennyson : Two Voices , 60.) 


rosy-wave, a. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Actdatia 
emutaria . 


rosy- white, a. White, with a faint tinge 
of rose-colour. ( Tennyson : (Enone, x. 176.) 

v.L [Roar, a.] To make of a rosy 
colour ; to flush. 

rtft, *rot-en, *rot-i-en, *rotte, v.L & t. 
[A. 9. rotian; cogn. with Hut. rotten ; lcel. 
rotna; Sw. ruttna ; Dan. raadne = to become 
• rotten ; Sw. rota = to make rotten.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1. IM.: To become rotten or putrid, to de- 
compose, to putrefy. 

44 What I loved, and long must love. 

Like common earth can rot." 

Byron : And Thou art Dead. 

2. Fig.: To decay morally, to moulder, to 
rust. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To make rotten or putrid, to decompose, 
to cause to putrefy, to bring to corruption 

2. To cause to take rot, to affect with rot, 
as sheep. 

3. To expose to a process of partial rottiug : 
as, To rot flax. [Rettin’O.J 

4. Used in the imperative as a sort of im- 
precation = bang, confound : aa, “ 'Od rof It.** 

rot, j. [Rot, t?.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act, atate, or process of rotting ; 
putrefaction, putrid decay, corruption. 

(2) A disease very hurtful to the potato, 
potato disease. 

2. Fig. : Nonsense, trash, boeh. (Slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Pathol. : A disease in sheep and other 
graminivorous animals, produced by the 
hydatids Fasciola fyepatica and IHstoma lanceo- 
latum , often living in great numbers in the 
gall, ducts, and bladder of the animal. The 
latter parasite haa been detected in the human 
subject 

44 Hia cattle must of rot and mumn die* 

Milton : P. A. xii. 17*. 

2. V eg. Pathol. : [Dry-rot]. 

^ (1) Knife grinder's rot: [Knife-grinder], 
(2) White-rot : [Hvdrocotyle]. 

rot-gut, a. <fc a. 

A. As mbsL : A slang term for bad beer or 
other liquor. 

44 They overwhelm their f*nch daily with • kind of 
flat rot-gut, we with % bitter dreggish small liquor."— 
Harvey. 

B. As adj . : A term applied to bad beer or 
other liquor. 

ro'-ta, s. [Lat. = a wheel.] [Rotaby.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. A roll or list showing the order of rota- 
tion in which individuals are to be taken; 
a roster. 

2. A achool-roll. 

IL Technically: 

1. Roman Church : A tribunal within the 
Curia, formerly the supreme court of justice 
and the universal court of appeal. It wss 
instituted by John XXII., in 1326, and regu- 
lated by Sixtus IV. (1471-84) and Benedict 
XIV. (1740-58), and to it were referred those 
spiritual causes from foreign countries, now 
settled on the apot by judges delegated by the 
See of Rome. It consists of twelve members, 
called Auditors, presided over by a Dean, 
and is divided into two colleges or senates. 
Prior to 1870 one of these was a court of ap- 
peal for civil suits tried in different cities of 
the Papal States ; the other was a court of 
final appeal from (1) the appeal courta of the 
Papal States ; (2) all spiritual courts, in the 
secular affaira belonging to their competence ; 
and (3) the lower senate. The decisions of 
the Rota, which form precedents, have been 
frequently published. 

"The explanation of the name le ■aid to be {ftueangt) 
that the marble floor of the chamber in whleh the 
Rota a/»ed to sit wa* designed eoMto exhibit the ap- 
pearance of a wheel." — Addi* A Arnold: Cath. Diet., 
p. JWk 

2. Eng. Hist. : The name of a political clnb 
founded by Harrington, the author of Oceana , 
in 1659. He advocated the election of the 
principal ulficers of state by ballot, and the 
retirement of a certain number of members 
oi parliament annually by rotation. 

“A Parliament which may make old men grieta. 

And children that ne'er shall be bom complain— 

1 mean auch as dy’d before they did live, 

Like Harrington a Rota, or th‘ engine <rf Vane." 

Loyal Song* (od. 1731), li. 11*. 

Rota-club, *. 

Eng. Hist. : The same as Rota, II. 2. 

* rd-*ta - 9^-80, a. pL [Fern. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
rotareNs; Lat. rota = a wheel.] 

Bot. : Linnaeus's fifty-second natural order 
of plants. Genera: Gentiana, Lysimachia, 
Auagallis, &c. 


TO -tan^I^m, s. [Gr. pwraKurno* (rdtakismos),"] 
An exaggerated pronunciation of the letter r, 
produced by trilling the extremity of the soft 
palate against the back part of the tongue; 
burr. It is common in the north of England, 
especially abont Newcastle-on-Tync. 

ro'-ta^Ize, v.i. To practice rotacism. 
ro'-tre form, a. [Lat. rota = & wheel, and 
forma ~ form.] 

BoL : The same as Rotate (q.v.). 

* ro'-taL a- [Lat. rota = a wheel.) 

1. Of or pertaining to wheels or vehicles. 

** Th* Onnabltre i« in • obronlo »ts.t» of vocal end 
ratal turnon.’*— O. A. Sal*, in Illustrated London 
Hem, Nov. 6, 1S81, p. 439. 

2. Pertaining to circular or rotatory motion ; 
rotary. 

ro-ta'-li-a, *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. rota = 
a wheel.] ’ 

Zool. db Palceont. : The typical genus of the 
family Rotalina (q.v,). Teat spiral and tur* 
binoid ; shell-aubstanec coinjwict and very 
finely porous. Each chamber is enclosed by a 
complete wall of its own, and there are caiisl- 
like spaces between the two lam ei Ire forming 
each septum. The genus appears first in the 
Chalk, attaining its maximum in the Tertiary, 
and haa many recent representatives. 

ro-ta-HcT~6-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rotal(ia)i 
Lat. neut. pl.'adj. suff. -idea.] 

Zool. & Palceont. : An order of Lankesterii 
Retieularia (q.v.), section Perforata. Test 
calcareous, perforate, free or adherent. Typi- 
cally spiral and rotaliforin. Aberrant forms 
evolute, nutspresd, acervullnc, or irregular, 
some of the higher modifications with double 
chamber-walls, supplemental skeleton, and a 
system of canals. Thera are three families : 
Spirilllnina, Rotalina, and Tinoporina. Widely 
distributed in space ; range in time from the 
Carboniferous onward. 

rd-t&l'-I-form, a. [Mod. Lat. rotalifa), and 
Lat. forma = shape.] 

Zool.: Coiled in such a manner that the 
whole of the segments are visible on the 
superior surface, those of the last convolution 
only on the inferior side, sometimes one face 
being more convex, sometimes the other, 
ro-ta-ll -na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rotal(ia) ; Lat 
neut. pL adj. suff. -ino.] 

ZooL dt Palceont.: The typical family of 
Rotalldea (q.v.), with numerous genera. Test 
spiral, rotaliforin, rarely evolute, very rarely 
irregular or acervuline. From the Carbon- 
iferous onward. 

ro'-ta- line, a. & *. [Rotalina.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the family Rotalina. (Nicholson.) 

B .As subst. : Any individual of the family 
Rotalina (q.v.). 

"One of the enrllact repreMnUtivw of the Rotnlirml 
Hicholson: Palesont.. L 116. 

ro'-ta-rjf, a. [As if from a Lat. rotarius, 
from rota = a wheel ; cogn. with Gael, or Irish 
rcth; Welsh rhod; Ger. rad , a wheel.] 
Having a motion on its axis, as a wheel ; per- 
taining to rotation ; rotatory. 

rotary-battery, s. 

MetaU. : A stamping battery for crushing 
ores. The stamps are arranged circularly 
around a vertical shaft, which carries around 
an inclined plane that raises and lets fall each 
stamp in succession. 

rotary-blower, a. A form of blower in 
which the blast of air is obtained by the rota- 
tion of a piston or pistons, or of a ran. 

rotary-cutter, a. 

1. MetaU. : A toothed disc on a mandrel, be- 
tween the centres of a lathe. Used in cutting 
gears, milling, &c. 

2. Wood: A cutting head In a planing- 
machine. 

rotary-engine, a. A form of steam- 
engine in which the piston rotates in the 
cylinder or the cylinder upon the piston. The 
varieties are nnmeroua, but, in practice, rotary 
engines are not found to be any more econom- 
ical than the reciprocating engine with crank 
attached. 

rotary-fan, s. 

Pneumatics: A hlo wing-machine with rotary 
vanes. 


*611, b6> ; p6ilt» jtfkl; cat, 90)!, chorus, 9htn, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, ejeist, -ing, 
-elan, -tian = than* -tion, -si on = shun ; -fion, -gdon =. zhiin, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus* -ble, -die. 4c. * ^ dfL 
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rotascope— rothoffite 


rotary-puddler, s. 

Metall. : An apparatus in which iron is 
puddled by rotary mechaniam instead of by 
band labour. 

rotary-pump, *. A pump whose motion 
is circular. There are various kinds ; in some 
the cylinder revolvea or rotates, as the case 
may be, moving in a circular path or rotating 
on its own proper axis. The more common 
form of rotary pump is that in which the 
piston or pistons rotate on an axis. [Pump, s.] 

rotary-valve, s, A valve which acts by 
a partial rotation, such as the four-way cock 
or the fsuceta used In the Worcester, Savary, 
and early Newcomen steam-engines. 

ro ta scope, a. [Lat. rota — a wheel, and Gr. 
<r*o ittta (skopeo) — to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument, on the same principle as the gyro- 
scope, invented by Prof. W. K. Johnston of 
Philadelphia about 1832. [Gyroscope.] 

* ro-tat'-a-ble, o. fKng. rotate); -able.] 
Capable or admitting of rotation. 

*• The rotatable lever socket ha* ft collftr."— Knight : 
Diet. Mechanics, a. r. Ratchet-jack. 

ro -tate, a. [Lat. rvtatus, pa. par. of roto — 
to turn round, from rota = a wheel.] 

Bot.: Wheel-shaped. Used of a calyx, a 
corolla, Ac., of which the tube is very short, 
and the segments spreading, as the corolla of 
Veronica or of Galium. 

rotate-plane, rotate plane, a. 

Bot . Wheel-shaped and flat without a tube : 
as, a rotate -plane corolla. (Lee.) 

ro tate’, v.i. A u [Rotate, o.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To turn or move round a centre, to re- 
volve. 

* 2. To do anything, as to discharge a func- 
tion or office, in rotation ; to leave office and 
be succeeded by another. 

B, Trans. : To cause to tarn round or re- 
volve, as a wheel. 

ro-ta'-tlon, f. [Lat. TOtatio> from rotates, pa. 
par. of roto = to turn round like a wheel ; Fr. 
rotation; Sp. rotation; ltal. rotazione.) 
[Rotate, a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of turning, rotating, or moving 
round as a wheel does, the state of being so 
turned. 

2. A return of events, calls to duties, Ac., 
In a series, according to a rota or in a similar 
way, as the retirement of a certain number of 
a directorate from office at fixed intervals. 

1L Technically: 

1. Agric . : (4)]. 

2. Astron. : The turning of a planet round 
on its imaginary axis, like that or a wheel on 
its axle. In the infancy of astronomy it was 
assumed that the earth was at rest, and that 
the sun and stars moved round it from east 
to west. After nots had been taken of the 
fact that when a boat is gently gliding along 
a canal or tranquil lake, the sensation to one 
on board is as if the boat w ere stationary, and 
objects on the bank moved past in the oppo- 
site direction, a second hypothesis became 
worth consideration f viz., that the apparently 
stationary earth might be like the moving 
boat, and the heavens resemble the really 
stationary banks. It gathered strength when 
it was considered thst the earth was not a 
sphere but an oblas© spheroid, as if rapid 
whirling had hulged ft out at the equator, 
that Jupiter was yet more flattened at the 
poles than the earth, and that the direction of 
the trade-winds, cyclones, Ac,, seemed the 
result of rotation. In 1851 Fouca alt completed 
the proof by making visible to the eye that a 
pendulum with a very long string alters its 
direction in a way which cannot be aceonnted 
for except by rotation. [Gyroscope.] The 
rotation of the earth is performed with a 
uniform motion from west to east, and oc- 
cupies the interval In time which would 
elapse between the departure of & star from 
a certain point in the sky and ita return 
to the same point again. The only motions 
which interfere with its regularity are the 
Precession of the Eqoinoxea and Nutation 
(q.v.). The time taken for rotation of the 
earth measures the length of its day (q.v.). 

t Bo with the other planets. The aan also 
rotates as is shown by the movement of spots 
across its disc. [Sun.] The earth's rotation 


slightly increases the force of gravity in 
moving from the equator to the polea. Sir 
Win. Thomson, reasoning from some smsll 
anomalies in the moon’s motiou, inferred thst 
ten millions of years ago the earth rotated 
one-aeventh faster than it does now, and that 
the centrifugal force then was to that now as 
64 to 49. 

3. Bot. : A rotatory movement of a layer of 
protoplasm, investing the whole internal sur- 
face of a cell, as well seen in Chara, Ac. It 
was first investigated by Corti in 1774. Called 
more fully Intercellular rotation. 

4. Physiology: 

(1) The movement of a bone round Ita axis, 
without any great change of situation. (Quoin.) 

(2) The moving of the yolk in an nvum at a 
certain stage of development on Its axis in the 
surrounding fluid. This was first observed by 
Leuwenhoeck in 1695. {Owen.) 

U (1) Angular velocity of rotation: [Anoular- 

VELOC1TV]. 

(2) Axis of rotation : [Axis]. 

(3) Centre of spontaneous rotation : [Centre, 
H<35)]. 

(4) Rotation of crops : 

Agric. : The cultivation of a different kind 
of crop each year, for a certain period, to pre- 
vent the exhanstion of the soil. If a plsnt 
requiring specially alkalioe nutriment be 

S lanted year after year in the same field or 
ed, it will ultimately exhaust all the alkalis 
in the soil and then languish. But if a plant be 
substituted in large measure requiring siliceous 
elements for its growth, it can flourish where 
ita alkaline predecessor is starved. Meanwhile 
the action of the atmosphere is continually 
reduciugto a soluble condition small quantities 
of soil, thus restoring the lost alkalis. Manure 
will replace lost elements more quickly. The 
period of rotation is often made four years. 
[Fourcocrse.] By the neglect of rotation 
soils In parts of Sicily, Asia Minor, Cam- 
pania, and Spain, which were once highly 
productive, are now barren. 

* ro-ta'-tion-al, a. [Eng. rotation; -al.) 
Pertaining to rotation. 

"The rotational moment of momentum."— Balt: 
Story the Heavens, p. 634. 

ro'-ta-tive, a. [Fr. rotatif. ] Turoing, as a 
wheel ; rotary. 

ro-ta-td-, pref. [Lat. rotatus= whirled round.] 
(See etyrn.) 

rotate plane, a. [Rotate-plane.] 

ro-ta-tor, s. [Lat, from rotatus, pa. par. of 
roto = to rotate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : That which movea in, or 
gives a circular motion. 

2. Anat. : A moscle imparting rotaiory 
motion. Eleven pairs of small muscles are 
called rotatores spines or vertebrarum (rotators 
of the spine or of the vertebrae). 

" This articulation iaetrengthened by strong muscles : 
ou the inside by the tricep* and the lour little rotators. 
— Wiseman : Surgery, hk. viL, ch. rliL 

t rd-ta-tor'-I-a, a. pi. [Rotator.] 

Zool. : The Rotifera. ( Ehrehberg .) 

t ro-ta-tor -i-an, ». [Rotatoria.] One or 
the Rotatoria (q.v.). 

“The tiny creature, ft* it derelope, show, itself ft 
rotatorian. — Scribner » Magazine, J line, 1877, p. 164. 

ro'-ta-tor-y, a. A a. [Eng. rotate) ; -cry .) 

A, As adjective: 

1, Pertaining to or consisting in rotation ; 
characterized by or exhibiting rotation ; rotary. 

"The ball and socket Joint allows a rotatory or 
sweeping motion." — Paley : natural Theology, on. lx. 

* 2. Going in a circle ; following in rotation 
or succession : as, rotatory assemblies. 

* B. As subst. : One of the Rotatoria (q.v.). 

" By it the Rotatories fix the poeterior extremity of 
the body,"— Kan der Hoeven : Zoology (ed. Clark), 1 196. 

rotatory-engine, s. [Rotary-engine.] 
rotatory-muscle, «. 

AncU. : A rotator (q.v.). 

rotatory-polarization, s. [Polariza- 
tion, V] 

rbtfh, s. [Welsh provincial name.] 

GecL : Mudstone. 

•*Th*t disjointed incoherent state of mudstone, the 
rotch of the natives, ao useless to the mason and the 
miner, and so cold and profitless to tha agriculturist." 
— Murchison : Siluria, ch. ▼. 


rOt^ho, s. [Dut. rot] = a petrel.] 

Ornith.: Mergulus melanoleucos t the LittU 
Auk. [Auk, Mergulus.] 

rot 9 h'-et, a. [Rochet.] 

rot^h'-y, a. [Eug. rotch ; -y.] Composed or, 
or resembling rotch (q.v.). 

*• What the inhabitants term rotch or rotchy land.* 
— Murchison: Atftiriun System, pt. L, ch. xx. 

* rote (1), 8. [O. Fr., from O. n. Ger. hreta, 
rota ; M. H. Ger. rotte ; Low Lat. rota, rotta. 
chrvtta, from Welsh erwth; Eng. eroird = a 
fiddle.] 

Music : An old stringed musical instrument; 
a kind of liarp, lute, guitar, or viol. 

M Wei coude he aiuge and platen ou a roto.* 

Chaucer: C. T-, 137. (ProL) 

* rote (2), * roate, s. [O. Fr. rote (Fr. route) 
= a road, a route (q.v.), whence O. Fr. rotine 
(Fr. routine) = routine (q.v.).] 

1. The frequent repetition of words, phrases, 
or sounds without any attention to their 
signification or to principles or rules ; a mere 
effort of memory ; repetition of words from 
memory only ; a parrot-like repetition of wh&t 
one has learnt, (Only in the phrase by rote.) 

" Instead of teaching it prayer* by rote ... I would 
read to It." — Miss Carter : Letters, ill. 126. 

* 2. A part mechanically committed to 
memory- {Swift.) 

*3. A regular row or rank. (Prop.) 

* rote (3), s. [Root, a.] 

* rot© (4), a. [A.S. hrutan; Icel. rauta.] The 
roaring of the sea, as it breaks upon a shore. 

* rot© (1), • roate, v . t . [Rote (2), a.) 

1. To learn by heart or rote. 

“ 8peak to the people 

Words roted in your tongue." 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu, 111 S. 

2. To repeat from memory. 

" If by chauce • tune you rote." Drayton. 

* rot© (2), v.i . [Lat. roto = to rotate (q.v.). | 
To go out by rotation. 

u A third pert of the senate, or parliament, should 
rote out by ballot every year ." — Zachary Qrey : Hots 
on HuMbras, ii. X, 1,106. 

re-tbl'-la, a. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat 
rota — a ‘wheel.] 

Zool. : A genus of Turbinldae (q.v.), with 
fifteen species from India, the Philippines, 
China, and New Zealand. Shell lenticular, 
polished ; spire depressed ; base callous ; un- 
cini numerous, snb-equaL {IVoodioard.) Tate 
includes under Rote] la the fonr sob-genera: 
lean da, Chrysostoma, Microthyca, and Urn- 
bonella. 

* rot-en, a. [Rotten.] 

rotheln (as r$t'-^ln), s. [Ger.] [Measles.] 

r6th'-er, a. A s. [A.S. hryther — a bovine 
beast] 

A* As ad] . : Bovine. 

B* As subst. : An ox. 

M It Is the pftstors lard* the rother's side.* 

Shakesp. : Timon of A them, iv. a 

rother-beasts, «. pi Horned beasta. 

'* The cruel boor* to toll 

Upon the hesxds of rother^easU bsd now no lust *t ftlL 
Golding : Ovid ; Metamorphoves. 

rother-soll.a. The dung of horned beasta. 
(Pror.) 

<% 

r6tb'-©r, «. (Rudder.) 

rother-nall, s. 

Shipbuikl : A nail with a very full head, 
used for fastening the rudder-irona of ehips. 
{Bailey.) 

rotb-11© -g9n-46 (thaat), r oth-todtlio- 
gen d6 (til, dt as t), s. [Ger. = Red Layer, 
Red Dead-layer, so called by the Gennan 
miners, because their ores disappear in the 
red rocks below the Knpferschlefer.] 

Geol. : A series of strata of Lower Permian 
age, constituting with the Zecbatein the Dyas 
or Continental geologists. It occurs on the 
aonth side of the Hartz, and Is divided Into 
an Upper, Middle, and Lower series. It is the 
•eqoi valent of the British Permian Red Sand- 
stone. 

rbth’-dff-ite, *. [After Herr Rothoff ; euff. -its 
{Min.).] 

Min. : A yellowish- to liver-brown variety 


fet©, flit, fare, ©midst, what, fall, fether ; we, wbt» here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, eire, eir, marine ; go, pfct, 
or# were, w ©It work, whd, m 6 n; mute, cdh, cure, unite, our, rfcle, fto; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu ~ kw. 
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of garnet, found at Longban, Sweden. Dana 

E laces it with liis andradite (q.v.) division of 
lie garnets, as a manganesian lime-iron garnet. 

yo'-ti-fcr, *. [Lat rota = a wheel, and fero 
= to bear.] 

Zoology : 

I. Wheel-animalcule ; a genns of the family 
Philodinidse. Free-swiniiniog forms, which can 
also creep like leeches. They have two wheel- 
like rotary organs, and the body Is aoiaewbat 
spindle-shaped and very contractile. Rotifer 
vulgaris is the common Wheel -Animalcule, 
first observed by Leuwenhoeck in 1702. It 
Tbas a white body, ^ to -fa inch long, gradually 
narrowed to the foot. The anterior part has 
a pioboscis, ciliated at the end, aod the two 
eyes are placed there. There are two wheels 
at the sides of the front part of the body. 

2. Any individual of the Rotifera (q.v.). 

"In moat of th« free Rotifers the trochal disk is 
large."— H uxley: A not. Invert. Animals, p. 197. 

rS-tlf-er-a, s. pi [Neut. pL of Mod. Lat. 
rotifer, a. = wheel-bearing.] 

Zool : Wheel-animalculea ; a group of Meta- 
zoa, which have been variously classified. 
Ehrenberg arranged them according to the 
peculiarities of their trochal discs, and Du* 
jardiu according to tbeir methods of locomo- 
tion. They are now often made a class of 
Vermes, with four families, Philodinidse, 
Brachionidae, Hydatinese, and Floscularidse. 
They are microscopic animals, contractile, 
crowned with vihratile cilia at the anterior 
part of the body, which, by their motion, 
often reaeinble awheel revolving rapidly. In- 
testine distinct, terminated at one extremity 
by a mouth, at the other by an anus ; genera- 
tion oviparous, sometimes viviparous. [Sum- 
mer-eggs.] The nervous system is repre- 
sented by a relatively large single ganglion, 
with one or two eye-spots, on one side of the 
body, near the month, and there are organs 
which appear to be aensory. They are free or 
adherent, but never absolutely fixed animals. 

" The Rotifera u low Metazoa with nascent segment- 
ation, naturally present resemblances to all those 
groups which in their simpler forms converge towards 
the lower Metazoa."— Baxley : A not. Invert. A nimals , 
p. 193. 

rd' tl-form, a. [Lat. rofa = a wheel, and 
format form.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a wheel. 

2. Bot. : The same as Rotate, a. (q.v.). 

ro-tSn-da, a. [ltal.] 

Music : Round, full. 

rSt'-ta, s. [Low Lat.] [Rote (1), c ) 

Music : A rote. 

r ot t - boel'-le - f©, r^tt-bcel'-lS-w, a. pi 

[Mod. Lat. rottboell(ia); Lat. fem. ph adj. auff. 
-ecc.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Graminacese (q.v.). 

rStt-boel'-li-a, rStt-bcel'-li-a, s. [Named 
after C.’F. Rottboll, Prof, of Botany at Copen- 
hagen, author of a work on grasses, &e. He 
died in 1797.] • 

Bot. : The typical genus of Rottboelle®. 


r&t-ted, * rot-ed, pa. par . or a. ' [Rot, v.) 


rStf-ten, *rot-en, * rot-un, a. [Icel. 
rotinn; Sw. rutten; Dan. raaden.] 

L Literally: - 

I. Putrid, decayed ; decayed by the process 
of decomposition ; putrefied. 

“ That like fmit [medlurl is sven lenger the wers, 

Til it be roten in mullsJc, or in »tre.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,870. 


* 2. Fetid, ill-smelli og, atinking. 

** Reek of the rotten Jews." 

Shake tp. : Coriolanus , ill. & 

3. Unsafe or nntrustworthy through age or 
decay : as, a rotten plank. 

H. Figuratively: 

L Unsound, corrupt, deceitful, treacherous. 

" A rotten esse shides no handling." 

Shakesp. : 2 Benry IV., iv. 1. 


2. Untrustworthy ; not to he trusted. 

3. Defective through wear or exposure ; not 
•onnd. 

" Breaking his osth and resolution, like 
A twist of rotten silk." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, r. L 


4. Yielding beneath the feet ; not sound or 
hard. 

" They were left moiled with dirt snd mire, hy rea- 
son of the deepness of ths rotten w*y."—Jtnolles; Bis- 
tory of the Turks. 


rotten-boroughs, s. pi. A name given 
to certain boroughs in England which, previ- 
ous to the passing of the Reform Act of 1882, 
retained the privilege of returning members to 
Parliament, although the constituency con- 
sisted of a mere handful of electors. In one 
case (Old Sarum) the borough did not contain 
a single inhabitant, 
rotteu-stono, s. [Tripoli,] 

rot' -ten, a. [Fr. raton.] [Rat, i.] A rat, 

(Scotch.) 

« I bad them o' regularly entered, first wi’ rottens.’— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxiL. 

rfct’-ten-ly, a, & adv. [Eog. rotten , a. *, - ly .] 

* A* As adj.: Rotten, crumbly. 

" A rottenly mould." Tusser : Busbandrie, p. 44. 

B. As adv. : In a rotten manner. 

r&t'-ten-ness, * rot-ten-nesse, s. [Eng. 
rotten , a. ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
beiug rotten ; putrefaction, unsoundness. 

"The machinery which he had found was all rust 
and rottenness " — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, xL 

rot-tler'-a, s. [Named after Dr. Rottler, an 
eminent Dutch misaioaary and naturalist.] 

Bot.: A genus of Euphorbiacese. Rottlera 
tinctoria ia a tree very coinmou in India, and 
occurring also in the Indian Archipelago, 
Australia, and Arabia. The three-lobed fruit 
is covered with a red mealy powder, called in 
India Kamala (q.v.). Aa people in India 
occasionally paint their faces, with the red 
powder, the tree itself ia sometimes called the 
Monkey's face tree. It is used In the north- 
west provinces of India for tanning leather. 
It yields a clear limpid oil, useful as a 
cathartic. 

r6t- tlcr-in, s . [Mod. Lat. rottleria); -in 

(Chem.).j 

Chen. : CnH 10 O ? . A yellow crystalline 
substance extracted from the colouring matter 
of Rottlera tinctoria by ether. It forms eilky 
crystals, insoluble in water, eliglitly soluble 
in alcohol, melts when heated, and then de- 
composes. Alkalis dissolve it with a deep- 
red colour. 

rgt'-to-lo, s. [Sp.] A weight naed in various 
part8 of the Mediterranean. In Aleppo the 
ordinary rottolo is nearly 5 lbs.; that for weigh- 
ing silk varying from If to If lbs. Tn Malta 
the rottolo ia 1 lb. 12 oz. avoirdupois. 

r&t'-u-la, a. [Lat., dimin. from rota = a wheel.] 
Anat. : The knee-pan ; the patella. 

r6t'-u-lar, a. [Rotula.] 

Anat': Pertaining or relating to the rotula 
or knee-cap. 

"The rotular groove is narrow and elevated."— 
Trans. Amer. PhUosoph. Society, 1878. p. 199. 

rd-tuncT, a. & 8. [Lat. rotundus — round, 
from rofa = a wheel ; Fr. rotonde ; Sp. retondo, 
redondo ; ltal. retondo , ritondo.] [Round, a.] 
A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Round, circular, spherical. 

** The crow figure of the CbrUtian temples is more 
proper for spacious buildings than the rotund of the 
heatfaeo : the eye is moch better Ailed at first entering 
the rotund, but such as are haiit in the form of a 
cross give us a greater variety."— Addison : On Italy. 

% 2. Complete, entire. (Cf. Hor., Sat. ii. 86.) 

II. Bot.: [RorNnieH]. 

*B* Aasubsf.: A rotunda (q.v.). 

"They are goiDg to build a rotund.." —Shensi one : 
Letters, No. 47. 

ro-tun'-da, &. [ltal. rotonda; Sp. rotunda ; 
Fr. rotonde.] 

Arch.: A circular building or apartment 
covered by a dome, as the Pantheon at Rome, 
the large central apartment in the Capitol of 
Washington, &c. 

"I went to see the Rotunda at Rome."— Add isont 
On Italy. 

rd-tiLn -date, a. [Eng. rotund ; -ate.] 

Ord. Lang. & Bot. : Rounded off. (Used ae 
a rule of parts normally more or leas an- 
gular.) 

rd-tiin-di-fd'-li-OUS, a. [Lat. rotundus — 
round, and folium = a leaf.] Having round 
leaves. 

s. [Fr. r otondite, from Let. 
rotunditatem, accus. of rotunditas, from ro- 
tundus = round ; Sp. rotundidad ; ltal. ro- 
tonditd, ritonditd.] 


1. Rotnndness, roundness; spherical form, 
circularity. 

"Strike fiat the thick rotundity of the world I" 

Shakesp. : Lear, iii. S. 

* 2. Roundaess, completeness, entirety. 

rd-tund'-ness, s. [Eng. refund ; -n«ss.] The 
quality or state of beiog rotund ; rotundity. 

r 6 -tun' -do, a. [ltal. rotondo .] A rotunda 

(q.v.). 

ro-tun-do- t pref. [Rotunu.] Roundly. 

rotundo-ovate, a. 

Bot. : Roundly egg-shaped. (London.) 

ro tu'-rl-er (or as e), * ro-tur-er, s. [Fr., 

from rofure = a piece of ground broken up, 
from Lat ruptura — a rupture (q.v.).] A 
person of mean birth ; a plebeian or com- 
moner, as distinguished from a noble or person 
of good birth. 

" A vineyerd-mao, sad s roturer.” — Eowell : Parly 
Of Beasts, p. 18. 

rou-ble, r&'-ble, ru-bel, s. [Rusa. rubl.] 
The Russian unit of monetary value. It ia 
divided into 100 copecka. Its value Is beet 
derived from the gold imperial, or 10-ruble 
piece, which weighs 13*088 grammes, and ia 
*916 fine ; giving for the ruble 1*3088 grammea, 
worth in sterling 89*388d., or 8s. 8Jd. 

rdu^he, s. [Ruche.] A goffered quilling or 
frill of silk, net, lace, &c. f for trimming ladiea' 
dresses. 

rou-eofi', 8. [Braz. urucu, the native name.] 
[Arnotto.] 

rou'-d, *. [Fr., literally = wheeled, broken 

on tbe wheel; prop. pa. par. of rouer— to 
break on tbe wheel, from Lat. rofa = a wheel. 
The origin of the word ia attributed to the 
libertine Duke of Orleans, who ruled over 
France during the interval between the death 
of Louis XIV. and the accession of Louis XV. 
He boasted that hia satellites were of such a 
character that they, ooe and all, deserved to 
be broken on the wheel. He therefore called 
them roues. They, for their part, alleged that 
the word expressed their devotedness to their 
chief, which was ao great that they would 
consent to be broken on the wheel for his 
sake. (Trench : Study of Words, pp. 122, 123.)] 
A person of dissipated or profligate habits, but 
not ao abandoned in mannera ancLcharacter 
as to be excluded from society ; a rake. 

rou-en, s. [Rowen.] 

*rou'-4t (f ailent), «. [Fr.] A amall, solid 

wheel formerly fixed to tbe pan of firelocke for 
the purpose of discharging them. 

rouge (g aa zh), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat* 

rubeus = red.] 

* A. As adj. : Red. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cosmetic prepared from 
the dried flowers of Carthamus tinctorius, and 
used to impart artificial bloom to the cheeks 
or lips. It ia applied by meaaa of a camel's 
hair pencil, powder-puff, or a hare's foot. 
(The last method is chiefly used in theatrical 
making up.) When rouge is properly pre- 
pared, it ia said that its application doea not 
injure the akin. (Cooley.) 

2 . Chem . : [Ferric-oxioe]. 

rouge-croix, s. One of the pursuivants 
of the English heraldic establishment, so 
called from the Red Croas of St. George, th# 
patron saint of England. 

rouge-dragon* s. One of the pursui- 
vanta of the English heraldic establishment, 
eo called after the Red Dragon, the supposed 
enaign of Cadwaladyr, tbe last king of the 
Britona. 

rouge et nolr, s. [Fr. = red and black.] 
A game of carda played by a “ banker " and an 
unlimited number of persona at a table 
marked with fonr epots of a diamond shape, 
two being coloured red and two black. The 
player stakes his money on rougo or noir by 
placing it on the red or black apota. Alao 
called Trente-un or Trente et quarante. [Trente- 

UN.] 

rouge-plant, #. 

Bot . .* Rivina tinctoria , one of the Phyto- 
lftccaceee, with a white flower, ft native of 
Caraccas. 


boil, ptfkt, eat, jell, chorus, shin, bench; go, *em; thin, thi»; ain, af; expect, Xenophon, eylat. pb- t 

-dan, -tian = ftbaxie -tion, -sloa = sb&n ; -lion, -flou = xktin# -clous, -tloufl, -ftloua = -We, -dlc» *c. = «#L 
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rouge (g ** zh), *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Football: la the Eton and some other 
games, a rouge b won when the ball posses 
behind the goal -line, but not through the 
posts, and is touched first by one of the side 
which has forced it over. (New Book of Sports, 
1885, p. 59.) In the Rugby Union game, the 
term was formerly used to describe a touch- 
down (q.v.X 

rouge ( g as zb), «.{.&& [Rouge, a.] 

A Intransitive: 

1. To paint the cheeks with rouge. 

" Tb* bull?* rouged and Indulged hi all kind* of «• 
tr* v — Ha ryer't Monthly, June. 1S82, p. 2L 

* 2. To redden, to blush. 

" I rouged pretty high.*— Mad. IT A rblay : Diary, 
1 *14. 

B. Trans. : To paint, as the cheeks, with 
rouge. 

rdu'-get (get as zha), a. [Fr.] A disease in 
swine. 

" To iHTMtlgato th* disc*®® known u twin® lem, 
which ia nnfortunaitclr preralant in aerend coontlei 
at the praeent moment, with % rlew to aacerUln the 
truth ot the alleged identity o t that diaoue and 
rougeLT— Daily Chronicle, Aug. 12. 183&. 

rouggtte (g as zh), a. [Fr.] A kind of 
olive. 


rough (gh as f\ *rogh, *rou, 'row, 
* rowe, * ru, * rugh, # rah, a. & a [AS. 
ruh = rough, hairy ; ruxo = rough ; cogn. with 
Dut ruig = hairy, rough, rude ; 0. Dnt. ru; 
Dan. ru; O. H. Ger. ruh ; M. H. Ger. ru ch; 
Low Ger. ruug ; Ger. rauA,] 

A As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not smooth ; having prominences ot in- 
equalities ; not level ; applied to things solid 
or tangible : aa, 

(1) Having inequalities on the surface ; not 
smooth ; harsh to the touch. 

“ And with hie hard, rough hand he wipe* 

A tear out of hie eyee.* 

Longfellow: Village Blackrmilh. 

(2) Not level or smooth ; uneven. 

•* Rough, uneven way*.” ShaJUtp. : Bichard 11-, it a 

(3) Not polished or finished off by art ; un- 
finished : as, a rough diamond. 

(4) Msrked by coarseness ; coarse, ragged, 
•kagfiT* disordered. 

“ Hie beard made rough and rugged." 

HhaJUtp. : l Henry VI., lit 2. 

(5) Violently agitated ; thrown into great 
waves : as, a rough sea. 

2. Harsh to the senses : as, 

(1) Harsh to the taste ; sharp, astringent, 
•our. 

*• Thy palate then did deign the roughmt berry.* 
Shaketp. : Antony * Cleopatra, 1 4. 

(2) Harsh to the ear ; grating, jarring, dis- 
cordant. (Shakesp. ; Pericles, lit. 2.) 

3. Not mild or gentle in character, action, 
or operation : as. 


(1) Wild, boisterous, untamed : as, a rough 
colt, rough piay. 

(2) Boisterous, stormy, tempestuous. 

** For I oen weather the roughmt gale. 

That ever wind did Wow”^ 

Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 

(3) Harsh or rugged of temper or mannera ; 
not mild, gentle, or oourteous ; rude, un- 
polished. (Cowper: Conversation, 843.) 

(4) Harsh, severe, stern, cruel, unfeeling. 

* Stem, obdurate, flinty, rough, remoraeleea." 

Shaketp. : t Henry VI^ J. 4. 

(5) Not refined or polished : rude, un- 
polished. 

* With rough and all-unable pen.* 

Shaketp. : Henry V. (Epilogue.) 

(6) Not gentle; not proceeding by easy 
operation. 

"He gave not the king time to proeecote V!ut 
giwcHMu method, hot forced him to a t/uicker and 
rougher remedy."— Clarendon .• Civil War. 

(7) Hard, hsrah, severe, unkind, cruel. 
{Slang.) 

, " And it certainly aeeras eomewhat rough on the 

teet boy. —Daily Telegraph, Oct. 10, 188S. 

t 4. Coarse, stale, etinking ; as, rough bread, 
tough fish. 

5. Vague ; not exact or precise. 


oar rough route survey*, depending on 

dead reckoning by time and comma® Deartnca.’*— 
A thenmum, Deo. 20. ISM. * 

IL Bot. : Clothed with hairs, the lower part 
i of which resembles a iittle balb, and the upper 
a short rigid bristle, as the leaves of Borago 
officinalis. 


B. As substantive : 

1. The quality or state of being rough, 
coarse, or unfinished ; original state (with 
the) : as, a statue in the rough . 

* 2. Rough weather. 

" In calm* yoo fish : in rough*, uae aonga and dances, " 
Fletcher : Piscatory Eclogue*, vU. 

3. A rowdy; a rude, coarse fellow; a bully, 
■f 1. Rough and ready : 

(1) Unpolished ; brusque or unceremonious 
in manner, but reliable. 

(2) Not elaborate. 

“ The method is a rough and ready cna “—PaU Mall 
Gazette, l>«c. *0, m 

(3) Fitting or training in a rough or rude 
manner : as, rough and ready education, 

2. Rough and tumble : Applied to a fight In 
which all rule Is discarded, and kicking, 
biting, &c., are perfectly admissible. (Anur.) 

rough -arches, «. pL 

Arch.: Arches formed by bricks or atones 
roughly dressed to the wedge form. 

rough-backed caiman, a 

ZooL : Alligator ( Caiman, Gray) trigonatus, 
from tropical America. 

rough-cast, v.t. 

L Ordinary Language : 

L To form In its first rudiments ; to form 
or compose roughly. 

2. To mould without nicety or elegance ; to 
form with asperities and inequalities. 

" K«r bodily, nor ghostly nogro could 
Hough - com thy figure in a udder mould.* 

Cleveland. ( Todd , ) 

XL Platter. : To cover with a coarse sort of 
plaster, composed of lime and gravel. 

rough cast, a & a, 

A Ai substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : The form of a thing In Its 
first rudiments ; the rough model or outline 
of anything. 

"The whole pi*<» eoeme rather ft looee model end 
rough-oast of whet I detign to do, then a complete 
work.”— *Vr K. Dig by. 

2. Plaster. : A mode of finishing outside 
work by dashing over the second coat of 
plastering while quite wet s layer of washed 
fine gravel mingled with lime and wstar. 

B. As culj.: Formed roughly, without re- 
vision or polish ; rough. 

** Thii rough-catt, unhewn poetry wm inateftd of 
«tage.p]»y*, for the tpsce ot one hundred aud twenty 
yeert together .-— Drydem : JuoenaL (Ded.) 

rough-caster, a. One who rough-casts, 
rough-chervil, a 

BoL : The genus Anthriecua (q.v.). (Loudon.) 

* rough-clad, a. Having rough or coarse 
clothes. 

rough-coat, s. 

Plaster. : The first coat on laths. On brick 
It is termed laying or pricking up ; on masonry, 
rendering or roughing. 

rough-customer, a • A troublesome and 
somewhat dsngerous person to deal with. 

rough-dab, a 

Ichthy. : Hippoglossoides limandoides, allied 
to the Halibut (q.v.X but much smaller, the 
largest specimen known being only fifteen 
inohee long It ia rare on the British coasts. 

rough-diamond, s. A diamond In the 
rough ; hence fig., a person of genuine worth, 
but unpolished in manners. 

rough-draft, rough-draught, a A 

rough or rude eketch. 

" My elder hrotber* enure. 
Rough-draught* of a* tare, ill design’d aud lame." 

hryden. (7Wdl 

rough-draw, v.t. To draw or delineate 
coarsely or roughly: to trace rudely for first 
purposes. 

" Hi* victoria we torn* could keep In view, 

Or polish ’em to laat u he rough-drew.” 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

rough-dry, v.t. To dry hastily, without 
smoothing or ironing. 

rough-file, *. A file with heavy, deep 
cuts. The angle of the chisel in cutting is 
about 12* from the perpendicular. 

rough-footed, a. Feather-footed: as, a 
rough-footed dove. 


rough-head, *. 

Ichthy . ; The Red-fin (q.v.X 


rough-hew, v.t. 

L To hew roughly, without giving any 
finish. 


2. To give the first form or outline to. 

" Th«r®'« ft divinity thftt *hftpe* oar ends. 
Rough-hew them how w® will." 

Shaketp.: Hamlet, y. t 

rough-hewn, a. 

1. Hewn roughly, without smoothing or 
finish. 


** Timber rough-heten from the fir* of th® foreit." 
Longfellow: Courtship of Mile t Slandltk , vilL 

* 2. Rough-grained, rude ; of rough or coarse 
manners. 


* A rough-heron aeamwa. being brought before ft Jn»- 
tlo* fur aom® misdemeanour, w«a by him ordered ewfty 
to prison.-— Bacon ; Apophthegm*. 

3. Not nicely or neatly finished ; rough, 
coarse. 


“ Rough-hewn, angrdw note®, like ttone® In the wftll." 

Longfellow: Milet Standith. lit 

rough-hole, *. The name given In South 
Staffordshire to a shallow circular hole at the 
bottom of the cfnder-fall of a blast furnace in 
which the alag accumulates. 


rough-hound, «. 

Ichthy : Scyllium canlcula. Called also the 
Lesser Spotted Dog. In the west of Cornwell 
its flesh is made Into soup, and it ia eaten by 
the Mediterranean fishermen. 


rough-legged, a. Having legs covered 
with feathers. 


rough-necked jacare, «. 

ZooL : Jacare hirticollis, from Demarara. 

rough parsnip, #. 

BoL : Pastinaca Opopanax, called also Opo- 
panax Chironum. [Opopanax.] 

rough-plum, #. 

Bot. : Parinarivm excelswn. (Sierra Leone.) 
Called sleo Gray, and Rongh-sklnned Plum. 

rough-rider, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A horse-breaker. 

"Mitchell, th# rough-rider, comes anillng down npon 

the scene with ft four.y ^*Arold."— Field, Feb. 20 , ism. 

2. Mil. : A non-commissioned officer se- 
lected for drill in the riding-school, and for 
breaking in horses for military purposes. 
They are selected from cavalry regiments, 
and trained at the riding establishment at 
Canterbury. 

rough-s cuft; *. 

1. A rough, coarae fellow; a rough. 

2. The riff-raff ; the lowest class of the 
people ; the rabble. 

rough-setter, t. A mason who builds 
rough wailing, as distinguished from one who 
hews also. 

rough-shod, a. Shod with shoes armed 
with points : as, a roughshod horse. 

T To ride roughshod: To pursues violent, 
stubborn, and aelfiab oourse, regardless of 
consequences, or of the feelings cf others. 

rough -skinned plum, a [Rough- 
plum.] 

rough-spun, a. Rough, unpolished, 

blunt. 


rough-string, i. A carriage-piece (q.v.X 

rough stucco, s. 

Buil< L : Stucco floated and brushed in ft 
small degree with water. 

rough-tail snakes, «. pL 

ZooL : The family Uropeltidse (q.v.X 

rough-tree, *. 

Nautical : 

1. A rough or unfinished spar or msst. 

2. The portion of t mast above the deck. 

Rough-tree roil : 

Shipbuild. : A timber forming the top of 
the balwark. It rests noon the top-timbers, 
and caps the external and internal planking. 

rough-wing, t. 

Eutom.: A British moth, Phtheochroa ru- 
gosana , one of the Lozoperidse. 


rough-grained, a. Rough In the grain ; 
hence, fig M nf eomewhat coarse or unpolished 
manners ; brusque or rude iu manner. 


rough- winged swallows, *. pL 

Omith.: The sub-family PsaKdoprocnln* 
(q.v.X 


Cite, Ctt, fare, amidst, what, full, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, w?!* .work, whd, *5n; mute, cub, cure, ijnito, cur, rule, f&U; try, Syrian. n,C 0 = e; ey = a; qu- kw. 


rough— round 
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* rough- work (pa. t. and par. pa. rough - 
wrought), v.t. To work coarsely over, without 
regard to nicety, delicacy, or finish. 

" Continue till you b*ve rough-wrought all yoor work 
from end to end ?*— Moxon : Mechanical Exercitet. 

rough-wrought, a. Worked coarsely 
or roughly ; not fiuiehed of£ 

rough (gh as f), v.t. [Rough, a.] 

1. To make rough, to roughen : as, To rough 
a horse’s ahoes. Usually done by inserting 
nails or atuda therein to prevent the animal 
slipping in frosty weather. 

2. To protect a horse against slipping, by 
ftimiahing with roughed ahoes. 

“ If you do have them roughed, the froet may break 
up the very first day.**— Sidney : Book of the Moth 
<ed. 2nd), p. MO. 

3. To give a rough appearance to. 

4. To execute or shape out roughly; to 
rough-hew ; to rough-work. (Followed by out.) 

" I had the first four acta roughed out and quite fit 
for read iog ." — Daily Newt, Sept. JW, 1881. 

5. To break in, as a horse, especially for 
military purposes. 

% To rough it : To put np with hardships; 
to live without proper accommodation. 

“ Roughing it for a month or so In this wild region." 
—Scribner ' « Magatine, Aug., 1877, p. 49*. 

rotigL'-en (gh as f), v.t. kL (Eng. rough ; -en.] 
A- Trans . : To make rough. 

••And now, though strained and roughened, still 
Bung wildly sweet to dale and bill.* 

Scott : Lady of tho Lak «, lv. 21. 

B. Intrant. : To grow or become rough. 

rougher, I. [Rower (2).] 

rotigh-le (gh as f), «. [Etym. donhtful ; 
prob. connected with rough , a.] A withered 
bough ; a sort of rude torch ; dried heath. 

** Laying the rouohitt to keep the canid wind frae 
you.**— Bcott ; Guy Mannering, ch, llv. 

ro&gh-lng (gh ta f), pr. par ., a., k *■ 

[Rouoh, P.1 

A. k B. At pr. par. 4 particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C* A* substantive : 

1 . Ord. Lang.: The act of making rough. 

2. Hat-making: The hardening of a felted 
hat-body hy pressure, motion, heat, and 
moisture. 

roughinghole, •. A rough-hole (q.v.). 

roughing -In, «. 

Plaster. : The first coat of three-coat plas- 
tering whan executed on brick. 

roughing-mlll, a 

1. A lapidary's wheel, used in roughing down 
the surfaces of gems to make faceta. It is of 
iron, mounted on a vertical axis, and itanpper 
disc is touched with diamond-duat for the 
harder gems. 

2. A grinding-mill used by lapldariaa, con- 
sitting of a small copper diac, with a face 
turned true and flat, in which aplculea of dia- 
mond ara imbedded by hammering. 

roughing-roUa, a. pi 

MetaLworking : The first sat of rolls In a 
rolling-mill, which operate upon the bloom 
from the tilt or ahingllng-hammer or the 
squeezer, as the case may be, and rednea it to 
tha bsr form. 

rotigh -fogf (gh as f ), s. j>U [Rowen.] 

rotigh-Ish (gh as t ), a. [Eng. rough , a. ; 
-iaAl 

1. Ord. Lang.: Somewhat rough, rather 
rough. 

"The . . . sbelt 1* thick, hard, find rou^kiiA.*— 
Grainger ; The Sugar Cane, bk. lv. V. 227. (Not*.) 

2. Hot. : Slightly covered with short, liard- 
iah poiuts, as the leaves of Thymus Actnos. 


6. Not with exactness or precision : as, to 
give a number roughly. 

rohgh'-ness, * rough - nesse, $. [Eng. 
rough, a. ; -new.] 

1. The quality or state of being rongh, or 
having inequalities on the surface ; uneven- 
ness of surface ; ruggedness. 

•* While yet the roughneu of the stooe remains.* 
Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoeet L 

2. Harshness or asperity of temper ; coarse- 
ness or brusqueness of manners ; cruelty. 

" Roughneu 1* » ntedle** cause of discontent; 
severity breedetb fear; hut roughneu breedeth hate. 

— Bacon. 

3. Coarseness of dress or appearance. 

4. Violence, terapeatuousness, boiaterous- 
nesB. 

5. Want of polish or finish ; ruggedness. 

“The speech . . . I* round without roughneu*."— 
X. K., Ep. to MaitUr Harvey. 

6. Harshness to the taste; aharpnea», as- 
tringency. 

“Divers plsnl* contain a grateful sharpness, as 
lemon* ; or an austere and lucoucoct*d roughneu, as 
sloes."— Brown*. 

7. Harshness to the ear ; diacordancy. 

" Our syllables resemble tbelrs in roughneu and fre- 
quency of consonants. 

• rought, pret. ofv. (Reach, *.] 

• rouke, v.i. [Ruck.] To He close, to cower. 


rou-lade', s. [Fr,] 

Music : An embelliahment ; a flourish ; an 
ornamental passage of runs. 

• route, v.t, (Roll, v.] 

rouleau, as r&-lo' (pL rouleaus (Eng.), as 
raids'; rouleaux (Fr.), as r 6 -lo), *. 
[Ft.] A little roll ; a roll of coins made up in 
paper. 

rdu-lStte', a (Fr.= a littla wheel, a castor, 
from rouler = to roll.] 

1. A game of chance played at a table, In 
the centre of which is a hole surmounted bv 
a revolving disc, the circumference of which 
is divided generally into thirty-eight com- 
partments, coloured red and black alternately, 
and numbered 1 to 36, with a zero and double 
zero. Tha banker or person in charge seta 
the disc in motion, and causes a ball to re- 
volve iu the opposite direction ; this ball, 
after a few revolutions, drops Into one of tha 
compartments, and determines tha winning 
number or colour. The players esn stake 
their money on any number or group of 
numbers, or on any colour. If a player stakes 
his money on a single number and ia suc- 
cessful he wlus thirty-aix times his staka. 
Tha amount won varies in other cases accord- 
ing to circumstances. 

2. An instrument used In engraving, me- 
chanical drawing, and plotting, for making 
dotted lines. It has a wheel with points, 
which, for use on paper, is dipped into ijidia- 
ink, so that tha points impress a aeries of 
black dota or marks as the wheel revolves. 


B 6 u -lin, s. [Franqols D 6 slr 6 Roulln, & French 
naturalist nf the latter part of the eighteenth 
century.] (See compound.) 

Roulln’8 tapir, s. 

Zool.: Tapirus villosus , the Hairy Tapir, 
found on the inner range of tha Cordilleras. 

* roum, a. k a. [Room.] 

A. As adj. : Wide, spacious, roomy. 

B. As subst . : Room, apace. 

roum, a. [Assamese.] A bine dye stuff* from 
Assam obtained from a species of Ruellia. 

r6u-m£ns$h, a. [Romansch.] 

* roum'-cr, a. or adv. [Roomer.] 


rottgh'-ltf (gh as f), adv. [Eng. rough , a ; *ty.] 

1. In a rough manner ; with inequalities on 
the anrface ; not amoothly or evenly. 

" Roughly hewed. 

Rode steps ascending from the delL" 

Scott; Rokeby, 1L 18. 

2. Harshly, severely, hardly, cruelly. 

** Life has pass'd 

With me bat roughly eiooe I heard tbee lset.* 

Cowptr : My Mother’ t Picture. 

3. Sharply or harshly to the taste. 

4. Harshly to the ear, discordantly. 

5. Boisterously, rudely, violently, tem- 
pestuously. 


* r6Tln, * rtffrn, * rtftfcrie, v.i. k t. (A.S. 

runian = to whisper, from run — a rune, a 
secret colloquy, a whisper. 1 [Round (2), v., 
Rune.] 

A. Intrans. : To whisper. 

“Afterwards when they wer *tepp*d fro the bar, 
they happed to b* heard rowno and reioyce to pettier, 
that thei bad gtaen good etildenee faroquitayleof theyr 
felow, with whom them self had ben at the same rob- 
bery/— Sir T. More: Worket, p. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To address or speak to In a whisper. 

2. To otter In a whisper. (Chaucer: C. T. t 
6,761.) 


* roiin, * rtfilne, $. (Roun, v.] A whisper ; 
speech, song. 

” With hloemen and with hlrde* rount. " 

Retiq. Antiq., L 241. 

r 61 ( 1196 , s. (Cf. Fr. ronce = a bramble ; ranch* 
= a round, a step, a rack.] 

Print. : A winch with roller and atr&p by 
which the carriage or bed of a presa la ruu in 
and out ander the platen. 

r 6 ibi - 95 -val, * riin'-gi-val, a. & s. [From 
Roncesvalles, a town in Spain, at tha foot nf 
the Pyrenees, where tha bonea of tha gigantic 
heroes of Cliarlemague’a army were preteuded 
to be Bhown.] 

A. As adj. : Large, atrong. 

“ Dig garden 

And set as % daln tit thy runcioal pease." 

Tutttr : Huebandry. 

B, As substantive : 

L A giant ; henca, auything very large and 
atrong. 

2. A pea ; now called a marrow-fat, from ita 
size. 

" Aud another, •tuinhllnff tt the threthold, tumbled 
In hi* dUh of rourtcevaU before him."— flrenie : A 
Jovial Crew, lv. 2. 

• r4nln'-9le» s. [Low L&t. runcinus.] A com- 
mon hackney horse. 


rtftlnd, a., adv. t k prep. [0. Fr. roond 
(Fr. rond), from Lat rot undue, from rota — a 
wheel ; Dan. rond; Ger., Dan., k Sw. rund .] 
[Rotund.] 

A. As adjective r 

1 . Having evary part of the anrface at an 
equal distance from the centra; apherlcal, 
globular : as, a round ball. 

2. Having all parts of the circumference at 
an equal distance from tlie centre ; circular. 

“At tht round table.* Shdk*$p. : 2 Henry tr H tt L 

3. Cylindrical ; as. The barrel of a gun ia 
round. 


4. Having a curved form, especially that of 
an arc of a circle or ellipse : as, a round arch. 

6 . Smoothly expanded; swelling, full, 
plump, corpulent. 


“ The justice. In fair round belly.* 

Shaketp. : At Tou Likt It. 1L 7 


6 . Not broken or fractional ; "not given aa 
exactly or precisely correct : as, To speak in 
rotiTui numbers. 


7. Large, conaiderable. 

” TTs a good round sum." 

Shakttp. : Merchant of rentes, L 1 


8 . Full, brisk, quick, smart. 

" Oar most bitter fo*s were to be »*en approachlna 
at a round trot."— Daily Telegraph, March », 18M. 

* 9. Continuous, full, and open in sound ; 
smooth, flowing, harmonious. 

“ His style, though round aud comprehensive, wu 
la era in be red bo me time* hy parentheses, and became 
difficult to vulgar understanding*."— BetL 

* 10. Consistent and complete ; candid, 
fair, frank. 

“ Round dealing is the honour of man's nature.*— 
Bacon. 

* IL Open, plain, candid. 

M y 0Q found ready end round answers."— U. Brontir 
Jan * Eyre, ch. xxviL 

12. Free and plain ; plump. 

“ Either « round oath, or a curse, or the corruption 
of one ."— Sharp : Sermont, voL lv., ser. 18. 

B. As adverb : 

1. On all Bides. (Luke xix. 43.) 

2. In a circular form or manner ; circularly. 

•* Hs that is giddy think* the world go** round." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Bhreu. v. 2. 

3. In circumference: as, a tree ten feet 


round. 

4. Through a clrcla or party, aa of friends, &c. 

“ A health 1 let it go round." 

Shaketp, : Henry V III., L A 

5 . In course of revolution. 

“ The time Is oom* round.* 

Shaketp. ; Julius Cwtar, v. A 

* 6 . From first to last; throughout tha 
whole list. 

“ She named the ancient heroes round.” 

Swift. 


7. Not in a direct line or route ; by a line 
or course longer than the direct route : as. To 
go round. 

C. As substantive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is round, as a circle, t 
sphere, or a globe. 

“ Fairest mover on this mortal round." 

• Fetitii i Ad/md*. ill 


boil, piikt, JtfvW; cat, joll, chorus, 9U11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, epMU -ttg. 
-don. -tlan = shan. -tlon, -*lon = shin; -Jlon, -jlon = zh&n, -cioua, -tious, -alona = shua, >blc, -die, Se. — b*l, a$l« 
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round 


2. The act or atate of giving or passing 
round, as round a circle or party : as, The 
joke mads the round of the table. 

3. The aggregate of similar acta done suc- 
“ cessively by each of a number of persons, and 

coining back to where the aeries began : thus, 
the playing of a card each by a company at 
table ia a round. 

** The *econd round for the Tait silver club."— Field, 
Oct. 3. 1885. 

4. A constantly recurring aeries of events ; 
a series of events, &c., which come back to 
tne point of commencement ; a revolution. 

“In the perpetual round of itrange 
Mysterious change." 

Long/tllow : Rain in Summer, 

# 5. An assembled group. 

" Sometime* I urn seen throating my heed into a 
round of politician*." — Additon : Spectator, No. L 

6. Rotation in office; established order of 
succession. 


** Soch new Utopian* woold have a round of govern, 
merit, aa aome the like in the church, iu which every 
apoak beoomea uppermost in it* turn."— Holiday. 

- 7. A dance in which the performers ara 
ranged in a ring or circle. 

* 8. A roundelay, a aong. 

* 9. A toast ; a health to pass round. 

10. The walk or circuit performed by a guard 
or an officer among the sentries, to see all are 
on the alert, and that everything is safe and 
in proper order : hence, the officer or guard 
who performs this duty. 

•• [He] day and night keep* watchful round." 

Scott : Bndai Triermain, ill. 1. 

11. The walk or beat of a person who 
habitually traverses the same ground, as, of 
a ooatinan, a policeman, milkman, &c. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

" He contented himself with taking hi* round* 
periodically, giving ample warning of hi* approach to 
tnisdoer* by vociferating the honr."— Scribner'* 
Magazine, August. 1880 , p. 4 W. 

12. That part of a pugilistic encounter 
lasting from the beginning till a temporary 
pause ia called on account of one of the com- 
petitors being knocked down, or thrown or 
falling, or between one such pause and 
another ; a bout. 


• 13. A vessel filled with liquor, as for 
drinking a toast. 

** A^entie round fill'd to the brink. 

To this and t'other friend I drink." 

Suckling. 

* 14. A kind of target for archery shooting. 

**I lo*t the challenge at shooting at round*, and 
won at rover*."— Burnet: Record*, hk. U. 

IL Technically: 

1. Brewing : A vessel In which the fermenta- 
tion of beer ia concluded. The rounda receive 
the beer from the fermenting tun, and dis- 
charge the yeast at their buDgholea into a 
diacharging-trongh. 

2. Joinery; 

(1) Ths rung nf a ladder. 


*' But when ha on*** attains the optnost round. 

He then unto the ladder tnro* hi* back." 

Shake tp, : Jullut Ccetar, LL 1. 

(2) A stretcher (q.v.). 

3. ifanige : A volt or circular tread. 

4 . Military: 


(1) A general discharge of firearms by troops, 
In whicli each man fires once. 


(2) Ammunition for firing ones: as, Ten 
rounds were served out to each man. 


5. Music : A composition in which several 
voices starting at stated distances of tims 
from each other, aing each the same music, 
the combination of all the parts producing 
correct harmony. It differs from a canon, 
therefore, in that it can only be sung at the 
unison or octave. It differs from a catch, 
which ia like it in conatroction, only In the 
character of the words. Ths catch should be 
amnsing, the round may be even sacred. A 
round may be written out in ths form of a 
canon, if it ia of an elaborate construction, or 
has an independent accompaniment. When 
sung at the unison, a round is said to be for 
equal voices. 

6. Ordn. : A projectile with its cartridge, 
prepared for service. 

D. As preposition : 

1. On every aide of; all around. 


“The centre. If I may *o say, round which the 
capital* of tho inhabitant* of » very country are con- 
tinually circulating.'— Smith : Wealth of .Vat ion*. 


2. About ; circnlarly abont ; about in all 
parts. 


M Skirr ths oountry round * Shaketp. : Macbeth, ▼. A 


H 1. All round : 

(1) Over ths whole place ; In every direction. 

(2) In every detail or particular : as, He is 
good all round, 

2. A round of beef: A cut of the thigh 
through and across the bone. 

*3. Gentlemen of the round: Gentlemen 
soldiers, bnt of low rank, who had to visit 
and Inspect ths sentinels and advanced guard ; 
a disbanded soldier gone a-begging. 

• 4. To be round with : To apeak plainly or 
frankly ; to be open or candid. 

"Sir Toby. I must be round with y cm. ** — Sh <iketp. : 
Twelfth Right, ii. S. 

5. To bring one round : 

(1) To restore one to consclonsness, good 
spirits, health, or the like. 

(2) To cause one to alter his opinions, or to 
change from one side or party to another. 

6. To come round : 

(1) To recover consciousness, good spirits, 
health, or ths like. 

(2) To change one's opinion or party 

7. To get round ; [Get (2), v., % 22. J. 

8. To turn round : To change one's side ; to 
desert one’s party. 

* 9. To lead the round : To be a ringleader, 
round-all, s. A somersault. 

ronnd-backed, a. Having a round or 
stooping back. 

round-b addle, *. 

MetalL : A circular frame for working on 
metalliferous slimes. 

round-chisel, *. An engraver’s tool 
having a rounded belly. 

round-dance, a. A dance, in which ths 
couples wheel round the room, as a polka, a 
waltz, &c. 

round-edge file, s, A file with a convex 
edge, for filing out or dressing the interdental 
spaces of gear-wheels. 

round faoed macaque, $. 

Zool. : Macacus cyclopis, from Formosa. It 
is closely allied to M. rhesus [Rhesus], but has 
shorter limb-bones. Fur slate-coloured, thick 
and woolly; tail hairy, about a foot long; 
head round, eare small, face flat ; forehead 
naked, dark whiskers, and a strong beard. 

round file, s. A file circular in ita cross- 
section. [Joint-file, Rat-tail file.] 

round-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Salmo ( Coreganus ) quadrilateralis. 
The specimen on which Sir John Richardson 
based hia description was about eighteen 
nches long. It ia not highly prized for food. 

" Our voyager* named It the round- fiah, and I have 
given It the specific appellation of quadrilaterali* on 
account of a flattening of tho back, belly, and aide* 
being snperadded to ite general sub-fusiform chape.” — 
Sir J. Richardson : Fauna Boreali- Americana, iiL 204. 

round-game, s. A game, as at cards, In 
which an indefinite number of players can 
take part, each playing on his own account. 

ronnd-head, «. [Roundhead.) 
round-house, a [Roundhouse.) 
round-knife, *. 

1. [Currier’s knife.] 

2. Saddlery: The ordinary cutting-tool of 
the saddier, sharp on its convex edge. 

round-nosed chisel, s. A riffle (q.v.). 
round-nosed plane, «. 

Join, : A coarae-work bench-piano, the sole 
of which is rounding. 

round number, s. A number which 
may be divided by ten without a remainder; 
also a number not exact, but sufficiently near 
the truth to serve the purpose. 

In round numbers : Approximately. 

round-off file, *. A small parallel, half- 
round file, whose convex side is safe, and 
having a pivot at the end opposite the tang. 

round-plane, a. 

Join. : A plane with a round sole for making 
rounded work, such as stair-raiis, beads, &c. 

round-robin, *. [Roundrobin.] 
round-seam, s. 

Naut.: A seam made by sewing the edges 
of canvas together without lapping. 


t round-shot, s. 

Ordn. : Spherical ball a of iron or steel, 
usually cast. They are solid, while case and 
shell are hollow. 

round-shouldered, a. Having round 
or stooping shoulders ; round-backed. 

round-spliced, s. 

Naut. : Splicing so carefully done that th* 
shape of the rope is scarcely altered. 

Round Table, s. The table round which 
King Arthur and hia knights sat, and from 
which they derived their title. 

H Knights of the Round Table: The name 
given In the Arthurian legends to a company 
of twenty-four (or, according to another ver- 
sion, twelve) knights instituted by Arthur. 
They were bound on certain days to appear at 
Court. 

round-tool, s. 

Wood-turning: A round-nosed chisel for 
making concave mouldings. 

round-top, s. 

Naut. : A platform at the mast-head ; a top. 

round-tower, s. A kind of tall, slender 
tower tapering from the base upwards, and 
generally having a 
conical top. They 
arc frequently met 
with in Ireland, 
and in two places 
in Scotland. They 
rise from 30 lo 130 
feet in height, and 
vary from 20 to 30 
feet in diameter. 

The ohject for 
which they were 
built ia uncertain, 
but they were pro- 
bably intended to 
be nsed aa strongholds, Into which people 
might retreat with their goods In time of 
danger. They wera erected between the Dinth 
and twelfth centuries. 

round-trade,, s. A term on the Gaboon 
river for a kind of barter, in which the things 
exchanged comprise a large assortment of 
miscellaneous articles. Called also Bundle- 
trade. 

round-trip, j. a journey to and from 

a place. (17. S.) 

round-turn, s. 

Naut. : One turn of & rope aronnd a timber ; 
or of one cable around another, cansed by the 
swinging of the ship when at anchor. 

round-up. s. 

1. Shipbuilding : The convexity of a deck. 

2. Herding: A herd of homes or cattls 
gathered together for some special purpose ; tha 
gathering of such herds; or the men and equip- 
age engaged therein. [See Round, v.t. t 5.J 

round-winged muslin, s. 

Entom. : A British moth, Nudaria senex , on* 
of the Lithosiidae. 

round-winged white-wave, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Cdbera 
exanthemaria. 

round-worm, «. 

1. Slna. : The genus Ascaris (q.v.), spec. 

A scar is lumbricoidcs, the Large Round-worm, 
being from six to fourteen inches long. 

2. PL : A popular name for those worms 
of the class Neinatelminthea (q.v.), which 
have bodies of some thi ckne ss. 

round (1), v.t. & i. [Round, a.) 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To make round, circular, spherical, 0* 
cylindrical. 

* 2. To surround, to encircle, to encompass. 

* 3. To give a circular or spherical form to ; 
to raise in relief. 

“ The figure* on our modern medal* are raised and 
rounded'— Additon: On Medal*. 

4. To move round or about anythiDg ; to 
pass, go, or travel round. 

5. To collect together. (Usually followed 
by up.) 

” [Cattle] that have been ranging the open plain* . . . 
have Ju*t been rounded up. and are at last penned u 
a corral.”— Scribner'* Magazine, April, 1880, p. 030. 



f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, Call, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt, 
or, wore, wql t, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = ©; ey = a; qu = kw* 


round -rounding 
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6. To mould into smootbness ; to make full, 
smooth, and flowing. 

“These accomplishment*, applied In the pulpit, 
appear by a quaint, tene. florid atilt, rounded luto 
periods and cadencies."— Swift : Miscellanies. 

* 7. To make full or complete ; to complete. 
B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To grow or become round. 

“The qaeen, your mother, roundt apace.* 

Shake* p. : Winter's Tale, IL L. 

*2. To go round, as a guard. (Milton.) 

& To turn ronnd. 

"The men who met him rounded on thrir heels.* 
Tennyson. 

* 4. To become complete or full ; to develop 
tnto the full type. 


% (1) To round a horse ; 

Manege: To make a horse carry his ahoul- 
iers or haunches compactly or roundly, upon 
« greater or smaller circle, without traversing 
or bearing to a side. 


(2) To round in : 

Naut. : To pull upon a slack rope which 
passes through one or more blocks in a direc- 
tion nearly horizontal. 

(3) To round off: To finish gracefully, as a 
apeech, with a well-rounded period. 

(4) To round to : 

Naut. : To tarn the head of the ship toward 
the wiud. 


(5) To round up : 

Naut . : To haul up ; usually to haul up the 
alack of a rope through its leading block, or to 
haul up a tackle which hsnga loose by its fall. 


rtflnd (2), *rownd, v.i. & t. {The same as 
Rocn, the d being excrescent, as in souvd, 
expound, &c.] 


* A. Intransitive: 
1. To whisper. 



2. To tell tales ; to inform. (Slang.) 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To whisper to ; to address in a whisper. 

" Talking with another . . . and rounding him in 
the wire.”—/*. Holland : PUnie, bk. viL, ch. iiii. 

2. To utter in a whisper. 

1. To round on: 

(1) To inform against. 

(2) To ahuse, to rate. 

(3) To swear to. 

2. To round up : To rebuke. 

round -a-txSiit, a. & s. [Eng. round, a., and 
about.] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Indirect, looas ; not direct. 

“ That support may be given In a hesitating, round- 
about way —Standard, Nov. t, 1885. 


soldiers In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
ceuturiea. It was compoaed of osiers, wood, 
sinews, or ropes, covered with leather or 
platea of metal, or stuck full of naila in con- 
centric or other figures; sometimes made 
wholly of metal, 
and either con- 
cave or convex, 
and with or with- 
out an umbo or 
boss. It was held 
in the hand to 
ward off a blow, 
and was some- 
times only a foot 
in diameter. 

(2) The guard of 
a lance. 



(S) A rou nd guard rouu del. 

for the armpit. 

2. Fort. : A bastion of a circular form. 

3. Her. : A sub-ordin&ry in the form of a 
circle. It is improper to say a roundel or, 
gules, &c., describing it by its tincture ; unless, 
first, in case of eounter-changea, which follow 
the tinctures of the shield ; secondly, when tlis 
roundel is of fur, or of equal tinctures as a 
roundel ermine, a roundel cheeky or and 
azure. Otherwise roundels have distinguish- 
ing names, according to their tinctures. 
When blazoned or, they are called bezants ; 
when argent, plates; when vert, pomeis^ 
when azure, hurts; when sable, agresses or' 
pellets ; when gulea, torteaux ; when tenn6 or 
tawny, oranges ; whsn sanguine or murry, 
guzes. 

4. Poetry : A roundelay (q.v.). 


" Come, now a roundel, and a fairy •oust." 
Shaketp.: Midsummer Wight's Dream, 


l U 


5. Ordru : A disc of Iron having a central 
aperture, through which an assembling-bolt 
passes. It serves to separate the stock and 
cheeks. 


rtfilnd'-S-lay, a. (O. Fr. rondelet, dimin. 
from rondel; rand =s round.] [Roundel.] 

1. A sort of ancient poem, consisting of 
thirteen verses, of which eight are in one kind 
of rime, and five in another. It is divided 
into couplets, at the beginning of the second 
or third of which the loginning of the poem 
is repeated, and that, if possible, in an equivo- 
cal or punning sense. [Rondeau.] 

2. A song or tune in which the first strain 
is repeated. 

3. The tune to which a roundelay was sung. 

4. A dance in which all joined hands in a 
circle. 


rotind -er (1), *. [Eng. round, a. ; -er.] 

1. Oo8 who rounds. 

* 2. A round. 

"ffu off amid a rounder of 'Thank'e, ma'am, 
thank' e.' *— Blackmorc : ChrlstoweU, ch. xxxilL 


*2. Ample, extensive. 

"For want of having large, sound, roundabout 
M net.”— Locke: On the Understanding . 

# 3. Encircling, encompassing. 

B. As substantive: 

1. A large horizontal wheel or frame fur- 
nished with small wooden horses or carriages, 
on or in which children ride ; a merry-go- 
round. 

2. An arm-chair, with a rounded back. 

3. A kind of surtout. 

4. A close-fitting body-jacket; a jacket worn 
by boys, sailors, Ac. 

* 5. A circular dance. 

• 6. A scene of incessant change, revolution, 
or bustle. 

nifilnd -arm, a. [Eng. round , a., aod arm.] 
Cricket : A term applied to a style of bowl- 
ing, first introduced about 1825, in which the 
arm is swung round, more or less horizontally : 
as, rou 7 tdarro bowling, a roundarm bowler. 

r^n -del, * roiln'-dell, * roun '-die, a. 

[O. Fr. rondel (Fr. romdelle, rondeau), from rond 
= round. So called from the first tune 
coining round again.] 

* I, Ord. Lang. : Anything round in form 
or figure ; a circle. 

" The SpAoinrdw, vnlting themselves. gathered their 
whole fleet* clow together luto a roundeU.” —Ilockluyt : 
Voyages, i. 698. 

IL Technically: 

*1. Ancient armour : 

(1) The small circular shield carried by 


3. (PI.) : A game played by two parties or 
sides on a piece of ground marked off into a 
square or circle, with stations for a batter and 
bowler, and three goals or stopping places 
at equal distances from each other and the 
batter's station. The object of tlis batter is to 
strike the ball as far as possible away with a 
short bat held in one hand, ao ss to be abls to 
make a complete circuit of the ground, passing 
through each goal, or as far as any one of the 
goals, before the ball is returned by one of the 
fielders. A complete circuit of the groond 
made at once counts a run. The batter is out 
if the ball, after being hit by him, is caoght 
by one of the fielders, or if he is struck by the 
ball thrown by s fielder while running between 
any of the goals. 

4. A rock-boring tool having a cylindrical 
form and indented face. 

5. A plane used by wheelwrights for round- 
ing off tenons. 

6. One who goes much about; a man of the 
world. Also, a dissipated person who frequeots 
maoy low resorts. ( Colloq .) 

* rtfilnd'-er (?t, s. [Eng. round (2), v. ; - er .] 
One who whispers. 

rdrlnd'-bflnd, ■*. & a. lEng. round-, a., and 
hand.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A style of penmanship in which the 
letters arc formed round and full. 

2. A style of bowling in cricket in which 
the arm Is swung round more or less horuon- 
£ally ; aa distinguished from underhand. 


B. As adj. : Applied to the style of bowling 
described in A. 2. 

rtfilnd'-hSad, a. & a. [Eng. round, a., and 
head.] 

A. As substantive : 

Eng. Hist. : A term spplied by th a Cavaliers, 
or adherents of Charles I., during the Civil 
War of 1642, to the Puritans or adherents ol 
the Parliamentary party, from their wearing 
their hair cut aiiort, while the Cavaliers 
allowed their hair to fall on to their shoulders. 

" Th* Jloundhradt he regarded hoth with politic*! 
and with personal aversion ." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. IL 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging to the 
Parliamentary party in the Civil War. 

" A ni muted by the Roundhead spirit ,"— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

roTind'-hSad-Sd, a. [Eng. round , a., and 
headed.] 

1. Having a round head or top: as, arottnd- 
headed arch. 

* 2. Pertaining or beionging to the Round- 
heads or Parliamentarians. 

" The roundheaded rebel* o£ Westminster Hall." 

Scott : llokeby, ▼. Ml 

* 3. Ohs tin ate, strong, perverse. 

" Marry who thou woot, to make a ahrew to ahroud 
thee from the storma roundhtaded opinion, that 
•ways all the world, may let fall oo thee .*— Rowley : A 
Match at Midnight, ill. L 

rtSund'-htfilse, s. [Eng. round, a., and house.) 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A watch-house, a atat ion- 
house, a lock-up. 

" I was three time* In the roundhouse."— Foots : Th* 
Minor, L L 

IL Technically: 

1, Nautical : 

(1) A small deck above the level of tho 
quarter-deck or spar-deck, as the case may be, 
at the after end of the vessel ; a poop. Soma- 
times termed ths coach. 

(2) An erection abaft the mainmast for the 
accommodation of the officers or crew of a 
vessel. 

2. Kail. : A circular house with atalla for 
locomotives arouod a turn-table. 

rotlnd'-fng, pr. par., a., &s. [Round OX *-) 
A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As adj. : Round, roundish ; nearly 
round. 

" A flex Us willow, entrench'd, 
Rounding, capacious ol the Juicy herd." 

philips : Cider, U. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang . : The act of making rouod. 

II. Technically: 

1. BooJcbind. : The proesaa of giving a con- 
vex shape to the back of a book, hollowing tho 
fore edge at the same time. 

2. Naut. : A service (q.v.X 

rounding-adze, a. A kind of adze with 

a curved blade. 

rounding-gauge, a. 

Hat-making : A tool for cutting hat-brima. 

rounding-jack, s. A stand on which a 
hat ia fixed to have its brim trimmed to shape 
and size. 

rounding-machine, s. 

Cooper. : A machine for giving a circular 
form to ths heads of casks. 

rounding-plane, s. 

Carp.: A tool which is a connecting-link 
between tbe tools of ths carpenter and those 
of the turner. It has a plane-bit which ia 
presented tangentially to tbe circumference 
of the circular-hole, ao that the wood enters 
in a rough octagonal form and leaves it 
rounded, being rotated as it passes there- 
through. By this, or similar means, the 
handles of umbrellas, hoes, rakes, pitchforka, 
and brooms are made ; aa well as round offico- 
rulers, chair and ladder-rounds, and many 
articles of similar shape. 

rounding-tool, e. 

1. Forging: A top or bottom tool with a 
semi-cylindrical groove forming a swage for 
rounding a rod, the stem of a bolt, &c. 

2. Saddlery : A tool consisting of a pair of 
jaws with corresponding, aeml-cylindrical 
notches, which form, when closed, a series of 
circular openings of varying sizes, through 
which leather straps are passed to be rounded. 


fcSJl, h<fr; ptfUt, J<RW; cat, fell, chorus, chin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*lst Pb - t 
-elan. -tlan=shgm. -tlon. -slon = shin; -tion, -f ion = ah&n. -cious. -tious. -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &o. - b?!, 
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roundish— rout 


roilnd -lah, a. [Eng. round, a.; -u?i.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Somewhat round, nearly 
ronivi, approaching to roundness. 

44 It fa Dot svary small er*ck that can rank* each • 
receiver, as is of a rounUitk figure, unless to our ex. 
periinint."— Boyle. 

2. Bot. : Orbicular, a little Inclining to be 
oblong, aa the leaf of Mentha rot undifolia. 

roundish-deltoid, a. 

Bot: Between orbicular and deltoid. 

r<f^nd"ish-n^ss, $. {Eng. rtmndirfc ; -new.) 
'1 he quality or state of being roundish. 

r^hn'-dle, i. (Roundel.) 

• roilnd-let, a (O. Fr. roundest.] A little 
circle ; a roundel. 

44 Made them to seem like round?** * that arise 
By a stone cast into a standing brook." 

Drayton : Barone I Teen, tL 

r^Und -iy, adv. [Eng. round , a. ; -Jy.] 

JL In a round, circular, or spherical form. 

2. Openly, plainly, straightforwardly; In 
plain words. 

“Tell ua ao, roundly and sharply." — C. BrtmtM : 
Jam* k'yre, cb. xxvtL 

• 3. Without much ceremoDy. 

M Bap what bap nay, I'll roundly go about her* 
Shakeep. ; Taming </ the Shrew, iv. 4. 

4. Briskly, quickly. 

5. Completely, to the purpose, vigorously, 
in earnest. 

44 By the man, I was called any thing ; and I would 
have dans any thin*, indeed, and roundly too.*—. 
Shakeep. : I Uonry l > M iiL X. 

r^iind n$«», * rounde-nee*e, s. [Eng. 
round , a ; •ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being round, cir- 
cular. spherical, globular, or cylindrical; 
Circularity, sphericity, rotundity. 

“Mould It to the roundneee of the mound." 

Moron: Engiieh Gordon, U. 

2. Smoothness, fniness. 

“The a hols period and compass of this speech was 
deltgbtvoms for tha roundneee, and grave for the 
straiigeneea.* — Speneer. 

3. Plainness, openness, boldness, frank- 
ness : as, the soundness of an assertion. 

roilnd-ridge, vX [Eng. round , a., and 
ridge. J 

Agric.: To form into round ridges by 
ploughing. 

r6iind -rbb-In, a. [Fr. rond = round, and 
ruban = a ribbon.) 

1. Ord. Lana.: A petition, remonstrance, or 

E rotest signed In such a way that no name 
eads the list, the signatures being placed in 
a ring or circle. It was first sdopted by 
French officers in signing petitions or state- 
ment* of grievances to their an peri ore. 

“ The members of the Royal Commission sent to Sir 
George Grey a sort of rvundrobin.'— Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 24, 1884, 

*2. Old Cost.: A narrow ruff about the 
doublet-collar. 

3. A smsll pancake. ( Prov .) 

* 4. A blasphemous name given to the 
sacramental wafer. 

** Certain fond talkers . . . invent and apply to this 
moat holy saeramsot names of despite and reproach, 
as to call it Jack-ln-the-Box ana Bound-robin. 
Coeerdalet Work*, L 42*. 

•rtJ^nd'-ure, s. [Fr. rondeur, from rrmd = 
round (q.V.Xj Circumference, circle, enclo- 
sure, round. 

“ Tls oat the roundur* of yaur old-faced walls 
Can hi da you from oar messengers of war." 

bhakeep. : King John, 11 L 

* rdiilld'-^, o. [Eng. round, s. ; -y.] Round. 

“ Her rrmndy sweetly tweUfng iipa.* 

A Sidney : A rcadia, tfl. 

ronp (1), a. [Roup, *.] 

1. A cry, s shunt. 

2. A sale of goods by auction ; an auction. 

“Sometimes the roup became so noisy that men 
and womea bad to be forcibly ejected."— St. Jamee't 
Gazette, bept X.1M*. 

3. Hoareeness. 

H Articles of roup: The conditions under 
wWdj^roperty la put up for safe by auction. 

rdap (2), t. (Scotch roup, nop — hoarseness.) 
A disease of poultry, consisting of a boll or 
tumour on the rump 

roup, t>.<. A t [A.S. hrSpan ; Icel. hr6pa = to 
cry.) (Roof.) 

A Intrant. : To cry, to shout 


B. Transitive: 

1. To expose to sale by auction ; to sell by 
auction. (Scoff ; Guy Manncring, ch. xi.) 

2. To sell tha goods off by auction. 

r6ilp'-e t, rotlp -It, a. [Roup 0 ), *•] Hoarse. 

"Uer voice was ronpit and hearse.'' — Scott : Heart 
of Med-Lothian. ch. xL 

rou'-rou,#. (Mexican.) 

Cabinet-making: A furniture wood from 
some unidentified tree. 

rdTbj'-ant, a. (Fr.) 

Her.: Applied to a bird in tha attitude of 
rising, as if preparing to taka flight. When 
applied to a swan it is understood that the 
wings are endorsed. 

roii$e (l), • rtfilze, * ruse, * rowse, v.t At 

(8w. rusa = to rush ; Dan. r use; A.S. Aredian.] 
A* Intransitive : 

* 1. To rush ont of a covert. (Applied to 
beasts of chase.) 

** This hart routed and stala away." 

Chaucer: Dreamt, 880. 

* 2. To exert one's self ; to start forward. 

44 Aloes* routing as the foe esue ox" 

Pope : Boater ; Iliad XX. S3&, 

* 3. To be excited or aroused to thought or 
action. 

* 4. To stand erect ; to stand on end 

41 My fell of hah* 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, ▼. fc 

* A To rise ; to get up. 

*' Night's black agents to their prey do route.” 

Shakeep. : Macbeth, ill 1 

6. To awske from sleep or repose ; to wake 
up. 

“ [They) buckled on their shining arms with haste. 
Troy row'd as soon." Pope : Homer ; Iliad viiL 7a 

B. Reflex. : To stir one’s self to exertion or 
action ; to bestir one's self. 

44 Bout* thee, man." 

„ Shakeep ; Borneo A Juliet, iii. tL 

C. Transitive: 

*1. To startle or drive from a covsrt or lair. 

*' If they wold* vee but a fawe notnbre ef bouudea, 
oaely to harborowe or route tha game."— k'lyot: 
Gow emo r r, hk. L, ch. xviiL 

* Z To raise, to erect. 

"Being mounted and both rowed in their seats.” 
Shakeep. : 5 Henry IV., Iv. L 

3. To excite to thought or action from a 
state of Idleness, languor, or inattention. 

44 Routing each caitiff to bis task of care." 

KcoU : Lady yf the Lake, vt L 

■ 4. To put into commotion ; to agitate, to 
shake. 

44 To route her ordered locks." 

Or id Englitked J1701). p 40. 

A To awske from sleep or repose. 

44 Shall ws rotu* the night-owl in a catch ?" 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Bight, U. 8. 

(2X v.i, [Etym. doubtful.) 

Naut. : To pull together, upon a cable, Ac., 
without the assistance of mechanics! power. 

rouse about block, «. 

Naut. : A 6natcb -block of large size. 

rdilfe (IX «• (Rouse (IX r.) A signal or call 
to awake ; the reveillA 

44 At Ova on Sunday morning tha rouse was sounded, 
breakfast at seven, and church parade at eight 44 — City 
Prem, Sept SO, I486. 

• r^ifse (2X • a [Sw. rt« = a drunken 

fit, drunkenness, 7-u3a= to fuddla ; Dan. runs 
— intoxication ; Put. rats = drunkenness ; 
Ger. rausch; prob. connected with Icel. hrota 
= to praise ; and so with rouse (3), a., and 
roose (q.v.).] 

1 A drinking boat ; a carouse, a carousal. 

44 And wc will have a route in each of tbam, anon, 
for bold Britons."— BenJonton: Silent Woman, ilL X 

2. A full glass of iiqnor ; a bumper in 
honour of a toast (Shakesp. : Othello , it 3.) 

rouse (3), t. (Roos*, t.) 

■* r<ftse, * r6hze, adv. (Rouse (1), v.) Straight 

*' Vou should have come oat iu cboler route upon the 
stage. —Duke of Buckingham : The Roheartal, p. M. 

riJiij'-cr, s. {Eng. rouse (1), r. ; ^r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which ronses. 

44 In rushed the router % at the deer." 

Scott GlenfinSat. 

2. Anything very great or aUrtliug. (Slang.) 

3. Breic . ; A stirrer in the hop-copper of a 
brewery. 


rtfllf'-Ing, pr. par. & a. (Rouse (1), t>.) 

A. At pr. par . £ a. : (See the verbX 

B. Ae adjective: 

1. Having power to rouse, awaken, or ex* 
cite; exciting. (Slang.) 

2. Very great; startling, exciting. (Slang.) 

44 In possession of a routing trad *."— Sterne t 
Trittram $handy, vL 109. 

adv. (Eng. rousing ; -ty.J In 
a rousing manner ; so as to rouse; excitingly, 
violently. 

rons-e&tte’, ». [Fr., dimln. from rovx= red.) 
Zool. : Pteropus vulgaris , from Mauritius 
and Bourbon ; probably occurring in Mada- 
gascar and Africa. A frugivorous bat, about 
nine ioches long, with a wing expanse of three 
feet ; general colonr rusty sed, whence it* 
popular name. 

roust, vX or i. (Rust, v.] 

rtfilst, roost, rost, $. (Icel. rffsf = a cur- 
rent.) A torreDt occasioned by a tide ; the 
turbulent part of a chauuel or firth caused by 
the meeting of rapid tides. (ScofcA) 

roi) B tf-a - b<S^t , s. [Prob for roost, and about ; 
cf. rooster.) "A labourer on board a steamer ; 
a lazy, idle vagabond ; a loafer. 

44 Bldiculs of sooffing and incredulous canal boat 
captains and rou*( alouU. ’—Scribners MagaMne, 
March, 1880, p. ttb. ^ 

r6iis?-$, a. (Roust, v.) Rusty. (SoofcA) 

r^t OX * route, • rowt, t. [O. Fr. route = 
a rout, a defeat ... a troop or multitude of 
men or beasta ... a way, a street, a course ; 
prop, something broken, from Lat. rupta, fem. 
of ruptus, pa. j*ar. of rumpo = to break ; Ital. 
rotta ; Sp. rota — a rout, & defeat ; Dut. rot ; 
M. H. Ger. rofe, roff<; Ger. rotte; Dan. rode . 
The word is thus the same aa route (q.v.XJ 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Th8 utter defeat of an army ur body of 
troops ; the disorder and confusion of troop? 
thus defeated and put to flight. 

44 To these, gfad Qonqnest, murderous rout to those.* 
I’ope : Homer ; Iliad I iiL 891, 

*2. An uproar, a brawl, a tumult. 

_ „ 44 Olve me to know 

Bow this fool rout began.* 

Shaketp. : Othello, U. 1 

•A A company of persons ; a concourse, end 
generally a rabble or multitude ; a tumultuous, 
disorderly, or clamorous crowd. 

44 To swear tie would the rascal rout overthrow." 

Thornton: Cawtle yf Indolence. tL 1L 

4. A fashionable assembly or large evening 
party. 

44 She is the fanndress of those assemhliee sailed 
rout*.'— Dr. Wharton: Ranelagh Hotter. 

A Noise, tumult, uproar. 

44 While the winds without kept wbtetllng roux" 
BlackU : Lay s cf Highland*, p. Ml 

IL Law : (See extractX 

** A rout Is where three or more meet to do an no. 
lawful act upon a common quarrel, as forcibly tweak- 
ing down fences upon a right claimed oi common or 
of way : and make some advances towards it.”— Black- 
Mono; Comment., hk. iv., ch. 1. 

U*(l) The rout: The rabble, the common 
multitude. 

44 After me the rout U coming 

Shaketp. : Taming tf the Shrew, UL 1 

(2) To put to the rout : To rout 


rout-cake, $. 

eveuiug parties. 


A rich, eweet cake for 


rout-seat, $. A light form or seat for 

evening parties. 

rtJiIt (2X *■ {Icel. rofa.) The Brent Oooae, 

A user bemicla. 

rtfTit (3), * rowt, i. (Rout (2X v .) 

1. The act of bellowing. 

2. A roar ; a loud noise. 

rtf&t (1). v.U A i. (Rout (IX *.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To break the ranks nf, and throw Into 
disorder ; to defeat utterly and put to flight. 

44 Turn back the routed and forbid the Sight" 

Pope : Momer ; Iliad vL WO. 

2. To drive or chase away ; to expeL 

*B, / nf raax. ; To assemble in a noisy or 
riotous crowd. 

44 The moaner sort routed together, and ... slsw 
him.*— Bacon : Henry ril., p, a 

x<filt (2), rowte, vX (Icel. rauta.] To roar ; 
to bellow, as cattle. (Scotch.) 


ate. at. Ore, *mldst, what, fill, fathers we, wSt, here, cam?0, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; *6, p8t, 
or, wore, w*lt work, who, uln ; mute, ofib, oiire, unite, our, rule, rtll; try, Syrian, m. ce = e ; ey = a ; uu = kw. 


rout-row 
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(3), rowt-vn, v.i. [A.S. hrutan ; Teel. 
hrjdta, rjdta.] To snore. 

" Kite be routeth. for bLs hedr mielay.* 

Chaucer C. T., 8, M2. 

rtfit (i\ v.t. &i. [A variant of root (2), v. 

(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ord. Lang. : To tarn up with the snout, 
as swina ; to root 

•• Snooted wiid-boar* routing tender corn.* 

Keats: i Zndymion. 

II. Tech. : To deepen ; to scoop out ; to cut 
or dig out, aa mouldings, the spaces between 
and around block-letters, bookblodcrs’ stomps 
&c. [Router.] 

B. Intrans . : To root In the ground. 

*' From t re tripling oettle. end the routing twine." 

Edwards: Sonnet 44. 

^ 1. To rout out : 

(1) To search thoroughly, and generally to 
find. 

(2) To cause to turn out ; to drive out 

He wm routed, out again, but got to ground iu a 
rabbit bo\e. m -Field, Jan. 23, IBS®. 

2. To rout up : To hunt up. 

“ They had been routing up * queer -looking crea- 
tur eS-Field, Feb. 27. 1886. 

rdute, * rate, a [Fr. route. The Bame word 
as rout (1), s. (q.v.).] 

*1. A crowd. 

“ Of womrneo many a route 
Bar that I have the moete steadfast wife.* 

Chaucer : C. T.. 9,424. 

2. The course, way, or road travelled, or to 
be travelled ; a inarch, a course. 

f A route is chosen only by those who 
go to a considerable distance ; the road may 
be chosen for the shortest distance : the route 
and road are pursued in their beaten track ; 
the course is often chosen in the unbeaten 
track ; an army or a company go a certain 
route; foot passengers are seen to take a 
certain oourse over fields. 

«[ To get the route : 

Mil. : To receive orders to march or qnit 
one station for another. 


rdilt'-er, s. [Eng. rout (4), v. ; -er.] 

Joinery : A. sash-plane made like a spoke- 
ehave, to work on circular sashes. 

router-gauge, s. A gauge with s stem 
and adjustable fence, and provided with a 
tooth like a narrow chisel, adapted to cut a 
groove in wood or brass, for the purpose of 
inlaying. 

router-plane, ». A plane having a broad 
surface, carrying in ite centre one of the cut- 
ters belonging to the plough. It is used for 
levelling tha bottoms of cavities. The stock 
must bs more than twice the width of the 
recess, and the projection of the iron deter- 
mines the depth. The sidea of the cavity are 
prepared beforehand by the chisel and mallet, 
the saw, or the cutting- gauge. 

router-saw, *. A saw having a cutting- 
point on each side of the blade, adapted tt> cut 
into tha wood, and a leas prominent router- 
tooth to remove the chip between the marks 
or kerfs made by the cutters. 

r6&th, rtfvfrth, a. & s. [Wei. rhwth =large, 
capacious.] 

A. ' As adj . : Plentiful, abundant (Scotch.) 

B. A* subst. : Plenty, abundance. 

” I trow there wm routh o' comp*uy.*-4eoU : Anti- 
quary, ch. xL 

•routhe-les, a. [Ruthless.] 


routing-tool, «. 

Metall. : A revolving tool used for scooping 
out metal. Used in digging out tha spaces 
between and around block-letters and book- 
binders’ atampa, also in deepening the “white " 
spaces in st^otype and zincographio plates, 
and broad, spaces in the lettering of doorplates. 

* roiit -Ish, a. [Eng. rout (1), a ; *4*A.] Dis- 
orderly, riotous. 

♦•A reutUh assembly of sorry citizens. *— North : 
Eramen, p. M- 

* rdilt’-otis, a. [Eng. rout (1), s. ; -mis.] In 
manner of a rout. 

* r^ilt'-oiis-l^, adv. [Eng. routous; -ly.) la 
a rontons manner ; with that violation of law 
called a Root. 


roux (x client), s. [Fr. roux beam — reddish- 
brown butter.] A material composed of 
melted butter and flour, used to thicken soups 
and gravies. 

rove (1), V. i. & t. [Allied to reave and rt>6 ; 
cf. Dut rooren. = to rob ; Dan. row ; Sw.. 
rbfva = to roh ; lccL rdfa, rdpa. = to wander.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To wander, to ramble, to roam ; to go, 
move, or pass* without certain direction or 
object. m ^ j r<f9e ootut0r - d wild.* 

Byron : To Elwtrd N oel Long, Esq. 

2. To have rambling thoughts ; to wander 
mentally, to rave, to be light-headed ; hence 
to be in high spirits, to be fiill of frolic. 
(Scotch.) 

•* i vi«h sbe binn* rowing.*— Scott : Start of Sid. 
Lothian oh. xxv. 

* 3. To shoot an arrow with aD elevation, not 
point-blank ; to shoot an arrow at rovers. 
[Rovea, % (2).] 

“ With daily shew of courteous, kiod bebavlonr. 

Even at th# marke white of bU hart she reewi. 

Sponsor : F. V. ▼. tt. 

* 4. Hence, to aim, to direct a look, &c. 

•• 8h© roood at mo with gUunelng eye/ 

Sponsor: Shepheards Calender; Aug. 

B. Transitive • 

1. To roam, wander, or ramble over or 
through. 

** Roving the Add. I cbanced 
A goodly tree far distant to behold.* 

* Hilton : F. L., lx. 871 

* 2, To ehnot at rovers. 

3. To plough into ridges by turning one 
furrow upon another. (Amer.) 


rove (2), v.t [Allied to reeve (q.v.).] 

1. To draw through an eye or aperture ; to 
hring, as wool or cotton, into that form which 
it receives before being spun iuto thread ; to 
card into flakes, as wool, &c. ; to Blub. 

2. To draw out into thread ; to ravel : as, 
To rove a atocking. 

rove-beetle, a. 

1. (Sing.).* Any of the larger Staphylinidse, 
as Ocrjpus o lens. 

2. (PI.) : The Brachelytra In general. 


rove (1), s. [Rove (2), v .] 

1. Boat -building : A small copper ring or 
washer, upon which the end of a nail ia 
clinched on the Inside of a boat. 

2. Spinning : A' sliver of wool or cotton, 
slightly compacted by twisting. [Rovrno, 2.] 


*rove (2$, s. [Rove (1), v.] 
rambling about. 


A roving or 


« In thy nocturnal row, one moment halt 

rreiw/i • i Va/vlf Thnusrhlt ix. 


r^iltb'-ie, a. [Routh.] Plentiful, abundant. 

* r6u'-tf-6r (final r ailent), s. [Fr. route = a 
road.] One of a class of military adventurers 
of the twelfth century, who hired themselves 
to the highest bidder. So called from being 
always on the route or road. 

* rou-tin'-a-r^, a. [Eng. routing); -ary.] 
Pertaining ’tb or involving routine. 

rou-t£neV S. [Fr. =a small path, dimin. of 
route = a route (q.v.).] 

L A round of business, pleasure, or amuse- 
ments. daily or customarily followed ; a course 
of business or official duties regularly pursued. 

2. Any regular habit or practice adhered to 
from mere force of habit. 

•* He boa certain »et forme end routines of epeeeh."— 
Butler : Remains, ii. 272. 

r6ilt'-Ing, pr. par . or a. [Rout (4), r.] 


rov'-cr, *rovare, s. [Dut. mover, from 
rooven = to rob.] [Rove (1), v.\ 

* 1. A robber, a pirate, a freebooter. 

* Tb© best men of y© cytl© by thvre ryotoua perwmc* 
were epoyled aod robbid ; end by the roueri *Uo of ye 
w«," — F’xbyan: Chranydt. p. SS2. 

2. One who rovee, rambles, or roams about ; 
a wanderer. 

3. A fickle or Inconstant person. 

* 4. A kind of strong, heavy arrow, shot at 
an elevation, generally uf 45*. 

" Here be of all aorta, flight*, rovers, and bntt- 
ahaft*."--flen Jenson: Cynthia's Revels, w. 1 

* 5. An archer. (Ben Jonson.) 

* 6. A mark on a target. 

7 In croquet a ball which has passed 
through all the hoops, and hit the stick oppo- 
site to the starting-post. The term ia also 
applied to the player whose ball is in this 
poaition. 


* IF 0) To run at rovers ; To run wild, Off 
without restraint. 

* (2) To shoot at rovers : 

Archery: To shoot at a target or mark with 
an elevation, not at point-blank ; to shoot an 
arrow at a distant object, not at the butt which 
was nearer ; hence, fig., to shoot at random, 
or without any particular aim. 

** Yeu pretend to «boote «t the butt* you shoot quite 
at the rovers, and clrene from th« inerk* "—Cranmer : 
Answer to Gardiner, p. Si. 

* rov'-er-fc s. [Eng. rove (I) ; -try.) Piracy, 
freebooting. 

" Their muolfold robberie* end roveriei." —F. Hol- 
land: Qamd**, iL 204. 

rdv'-lng (1), pr. par. or a. [Rova (1), c.) 
roving shot, s. A stray or random shot. 

rdv'-lng (2), pr. par., a., & 5. [Rove (2), v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <6 particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Cotton-manufacture : 

L The same as Rove (2), s. 

2. A process intervening between carding 
and spinning, in which a number of slivers 
from the carding-machine, contained in separ- 
ate cans, are associated hy being conducted 
between pairs of rollers, and then between 
other successive pairs, by which the com- 
bined sliver is reduced and elongated; the 
Bliver, as it issues from the last pair of rollers, 
being brought to the condition of a rove hy 
being slightly twisted by mechanical means. 

roving-frame, roving-machine, a 

A machine in which the process of roving Iff 
effected. [Rovino, C. 2.] 
roving-head, s. A roving-frame used ia 
the worsted manufacture, 
roving-machine, •- [Rovino-frame.] 
roving plate, s. A piece nf iron or steel 
plate which is held to the top of a grindstone 
with its edge inclined at a small angle, for the 
purpose of smoothing its surface. 

roving-reel, a. A contrivance for meaanr- 
ing the length of a roving, sliver, or hank of 
yarn. 

• rov / -Ing-I^, adv. [Eng. roving (l); -ly.) 
In a roving, wandering, or rambling manner. 

*■ God hiu actually beeu plowed to discover by BU|*r 
natural rerelatiou (wh*t, by reoeon, without it, he c&o 
either not *t all, or but rovingly guea* at. —Boyle : 
Works, T. 622. 

• rov'-ing-neffs, *. [Eng. roving (1) ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of roving. 

row (I)? *raw, *rewe, *rowe, *. [A.S. 

raw, raws.] 

1. A series of persons or things set in or 
arranged iu a continued line ; a line, a rauk, a 
file. (Spenser : Ruines of Rome, xxx.) 

2. Specif.: A number of houses standing 
together in a line. 

* 3. A line of writing. (Chaucer.) 

T In rows : 

Bot.: In lines or eeriee, which are not 
necessarily opposite. The number of these 
rows is often indicated as bifarious = in two 
rows, trlfarious = in three rows, &c. 

row-culture , ». 

Agric. : That method of culture in which 
the crops, as wheat, are sown In drills. 

row (2), 8. [Row (2), v.] An excursion or trip 
taken in a row-boat. 

row (3), s. [Roll, s.) 

1, A roll, a list. 

2. A roll of bread. 

r&fr (4), «■ [Fut for rouse = drunkenness, np- 
roar ; for the Iobs of the a cL pea, cherry , 
sherry , &c.] A riotous noise ; a noisy dis- 
turbance ; a quarrel, a tumult, a commotion. 

t row (1), v.t. [Row (1), s. To set, dispose, or 
arrange in a row or line ; to set or stud with 
a number of things ranged in a line. 

row (2), v.t. & i. [A.S. rfotmn = to row to 
sail, cogn. with Dut roeijen ; loel. roa ; Sw. 
ro ; Dan. roe; M. H. Ger. ruejen.) [Rudeer.] 
A. Transitive : 

1. To impel, as a boat, along the eurface of 
water by means of oars. 


boil, Wfr: ptfat, J<RW; oat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 "iu. ben 9 h; go. *em; thin, pus; sin, a?: expect, 

-clan, -tlan = sli^n. -tlon, -slon = shim i -tlon, -jlon = shin, -dons, -tlous, -slous=shfis. -hie. -41c. = bfl. d ? L 
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row— royal 


2. To transport by rowing in a boat. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To labour with an oar or oars. 

*'Th« tailor* *hlp their oarm, tad cette to row.” 
Dryden ; Owirt; Metamorphoses X. 

2. To be moved by means of oars. 

** A galley . . . rowed op to the flagship."— Mickle: 
Pitcorery of India. 

% (1) Row dry : An order given to the oars- 
men to row in such a manner as not to splash 
the water. 

(2) Rented of aU : An order to cease pulling 
and lay in the oars. 

row boat, s. A boat propelled by rowing. 

M Then etch took bow and bolt* Id hand. 

Their row-boat launch'd tod leapt to land." 

Scott ; Lord pf th * /ties, ill. IX 

row lock, t . [Rowlock.] 
row-port, i. 

Xaut. (PC): Small ports near the water's edge 
for the sweeps or large oara, whereby a vessel 
is rowed during a calm. 

row (3), r.i. [Roll.] To roll, to revolve. 

" I treat bowl* will row right, though they are awe© 
ajee a'eoow ." — Scott .* Rob Roy, ch. xxvi. 

t6& (4X v.t. [Row (4), J.) To Involve in a 
row ; to abuse, to scold. 

* row, a. [Rocoh.] 

* row'-a-ble, a. [Eng. row (2), v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being rowed over or upon. 

"That loog barren fen 

Once rowable." Ren Jonton : Horae* ; Art of Poetrie. 


T&fr an, ro'-an, i. [Sw. ronn; Dan. ron; 
ct Lat. Omus.\ 

Ord. Lang. <t Rot. : The Rowan-tree (q.v.). 


" How clang the rowan to tha roek. 

Scott : Marmion, iL 


(Iotro«l) 


rowan-tree, 9. The Mountain Ash (q.v.). 


ro -wa-nab, j. [Hind. ratcanTioA.] A permit 
or passport. (East Indies.) 

rtSV-dS-drf^r, #. [Rowdy DO w.] 


j. & a. [From Row. (4), a.] 

A. As subst. : A noisy, rough fellow ; a rough. 

** A drunken, gambling, cut-throat rowdy."— G. 
Kingsley : TVo Tear* A 90 , ch. x. 

B. Aa adjective : 

1. Rough, riotous, blackgusrdly, ruffianly. 

” Leaning with rowdy grace on the bar." — Scribner's 
Magntine, March, 1678, p. 664. 

2. Coarsely showy ; flashy, gaudy. 


r<5^-d£-d<ffr, >. [From the noise of the beat 
of a drum.] A continuous noise. (Vulgar.) 


r<S^-d^-d<ffr-dy, a. [Rowdydow.] Noisy, 
turbulent. 


r^V-d^-ish, 0 . [Eng. rowdy ; -isA.] Charac- 
terized by rowdyism ; rough. 


rd^-d^-lfm, n. [Eng. rowdy ; -ism.] The 
conduct or behaviour of a rowdy or rough ; 
ruffianism. 

" That contingent of rowdyism which awella every 
Urge crowd."— Daily Telegraph. F«h. 8, lm. 

•rd^r'-^l, * rd^-^11, s. [Fr. roudle, from 
Low Lat. rotella, dimin. from rota — a wheel.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A little ring, circle, or wheel ; 
apecif. : 

(1) Th8 little wheei of « spur, formed with 
•harp points. 

" Lord Mann ion turned, well wu hi* need 1 
And daahed the rowels In hi* •teed." 

Srott : Marmion, rii. 14. 

(2) The flat ring in a horse’s bit. 


•'The Iron nrweUs into frothy fome he hltt" 

Spenser : P. Q., I. viL $7. 

IL Technically: 


1. Farr. : A roll of hair, silk, or leather, 
corresponding to a seton in surgery. 

2. Agric. : The spiked wheel of the Nor- 
wegian harrow »nd other soil pulverizers. 


rowel head, s. The axis on which the 
rowel turns. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., t. 1.) 

rdfr'-fl, p.t. [Rowel, *.] 

Farr . : To insert a rowsl in. 


" Rowel the horoe in the chest."— Mortimer ; Hus- 
bandry. 


roweling scissors, i. 

Farr. : An inatrnmeut used in inserting 
rowels in the flesh of horses. 

n$V-$n, roil-en, row-ings, rough - 
lugs, a. [Prob. from Mid. Eng. row — rough.] 

1. A stubble-field left nnploughed till after 
Miehaeimaa or thereabout, and furnishing a 
certain amount of herbage. 

"Turn your oow*, that give mUk, into your rowens 
till anow oomea ’ — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. Aftermath ; ths second crop of hay cut 
off the same ground in one year. 

"The rotcen grasee afterward* oomtueth op sothicke 
and high for pa*ture and forrage." — P. Holland : 
Plinle, tk. xviiL, ch. xxviiL 

row'-er, *. [Eng. row (2), v. ; -fr.] One who 
rows ; on8 who manages a boat with oars. 

“Of the unhappy rowers some were criminal* who 
had been Ju*tly condemned to a life of hardship and 
danger."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xyL 

row-et, row-ett , ». [Rowen.] 

rtftW, rowle, $. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Nautical : 

1. The sheave of a whip-tackle. 

2. A light crane, formerly used in dis- 
charging cargo. % 

RtfV-le& a. [See def.] 

Geog. : A parish in Staffordshire, three miles 
S.E. of Dudley, containing the Rowley Hilis. 

Rowley rag, t. 

Geol. : Prismatic and columnar basalt in the 
Rowley Hilla. [Ragstone.] 

* rtffr'-Ut, >. (Fr. roulette.] A small wheeL 

row-lock (pron. rill'-ldck), j. [Eng. row 
(2), v., and lock.] 

Novi. : A crotch or notch on the gunwale 
of a boat, against which the oar works in 
rowing. Venous devices are used : (1) Two 
abort pegs or posta rising from the gunwale ; 

(2) an iron stirrup pivoted in ths gunwale ; 

(3) an iron pin in the gunwale, and ths oar 
fastened to it by a thong ; (4) a pin in the 
gunwale passing through a hole in the oar; 
(5) a ootch in the gunwale. 

row'-l^ -pow-l^, s. (Rollypolly.J 

* rtffrn, • rowne, v.t. or i. [Roun.] 

* r 6 \fcn’-er, *. [Eng. rown ; -fr.] One who 
whispers ; a whisperer. (Fox: Acta, p. 605.) 

r<Si*rte, v.i. [Rout ( 2 ), v.] 
rtffrth, 9 . & a. [Routh.] 

R5x burgh, *. [A southern county of Scot- 
land, adjoining Northumberland, and the 
title of a dukedom. John Ker, the third 
duke (1740-1804), was a noted bibliophile, 
and the binding known as Roxburgh-styls 
was so named because first employed in his 
library.] (See etym. and compound.) 

Roxburgh style, $. 

Bookbinding : A style of binding consisting 
of a plain leather (generally morocco) back, 
with the lettering in gold high up, plain cloth 
or marhled paper sides, the top of the book 
gilt-edged, but the fore-edge »nd tail left 
white, and trimmed, not cut. 

rtfx-burgh'-l-a, s. [Named after Wm Rox- 
burgh, M.D., Superintendent of the Calcutta 
Botanic Garden, 1793 to 1814.] 

Bot. : The sole geons of Roxburghiaceae 
(q.v.), with four species from India. Ths 
stems are a hundred fathoms long. The roots, 
prepared with liraewater, are candied by the 
Hindoos, but their flavour is insipid. 

rdx burgh 1 a' fS-ce, i. pi [Mod. Lat. 
roxburghUa) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -accce . ] 

Bot. : Roxburgh worts ; an order of Dictyo- 
gen*. Twining shrubs with tuberous roots (?), 
reticulated and coriaceous leaves, with pri- 
mary ribs connected by secondary veins. 
Perianth large, petalnid, in four divisions. 
Stamens four; ovary superior, one-celled, with 
two many-seeded placentae from the base of 
the pericarp, which is one-celled, two-valved. 
One genus, with four apecies, from India. 


pr. par. or a. [Rowel, v.] 

roweling needle, «. 

Farr. : An instrument used in farriery to 
insert a rowel through the skin of a horse. 


rtfx'-burgh-wort, *. [Mod. Lat. roxburgh(ia), 
and Eng. i oort.] 

Bot. (PL): The Roxburghiaceae. (Lindley.) 
* r6^, a. [Royal.] 


* r^, $. [Fr. rol] A king. 


# rol-al, * roy - all, *re-al, 

* ri al, * ri all, a. & j. [O. Fr. real, roial, 
(Fr. royal), from Lat. rcgalis = regal (q.Y.).] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a king; pertaining, 
or attached to the crown ; regal. 

“The royal blood of France.’ 

Shakesp. : Alts Wsll that Ends Well. iL L 


2. Established, founded, or maintained by 
the king or the crown. [Reoius.] 

3. Becoming or befitting a king ; kingly, 
princely. (Shakesp. : Henry VIII., iv. 1.) 

4. Noble, generous, illustrious. 


" How doth that royal merchant, good Antonio?" . 

Shakesp • Merchant of Venice, ilL X. 

* 5. Noble, magnificent. 


" Our royal, good, and gallant ehlp." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, r. 

6. Applied to a stag having antlers with 
twelve tmes. 


" A royal *tog, or animal with twelve tinea, i* not 
oow unooinmoti. ' —EieUl, Jan. 8, 1686. 

B. A j substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language. 

* 1. A rial (q.v.). 

2. One of the shoots of • stag's head; a 
royal antler (q.v.). 

3. A royal stag. 

" In the time Intervening from the sixth fear of hi* 
existence, the atag destined to be • royal ha* a con- 
*picuou*ly good head."— Field, Jan. 9, 1686. 

II. Technically: 

1. Naut. : A mast and saii next above tha 
top-gallant. 

" We were under royals at four o'clock in th* after- 
noon."— Daily Telegraph. Aug. 16, 1885. 

2. Ord 7i. ; A small mortar. 

3. Paper: A size of drawing and writing 
paper, measuring 234 * 12 inches, and weigh- 
ing according to quality. Often used adjec- 
tively : as, royal octavo, royal quarto. 

% The Royals : 

Mil. : The name given to the first regiment 
of foot in the British Army, now called the 
Royal Scots, and aupposed to be the oldest 
regular troopa in Europe. 

Royal Academy, s. An English society 
to promote the arts of painting, sculpture, 
a ad engraving. In 1765, a charter was 
granted to “The Incorporated Society of 
Artista.” Dissensions almost immediately 
arose, its more eminent members withdrew, 
and oq Dec. 10, 1768, obtained from the king 
a charter for the “ Royal Academy of Arts, in 
London,” now known as the Royal Academy. 
Ths first exhibition of their paintings took 
place at Somerset House, in 1780. In 1834 
the Society was removed to the National 
Gallery, then just erected in Trafalgar Square. 
[Academician, Academy.] 

Royal Academy of Music : A society founded 
in 1823, which gave its first concert in 1828, 
and was incorporated in 1830. 


royal-antler, a Ths third branch of the 
horn of a deer. 


royal-arch, #. A degree in freemasonry. 

royal-arms, arms royal, 9. pi 

Her. : The personal arms borne by the suc- 
cessive sovereigns of a country, aa distin- 
guished from those which they bear in their 
public capacity, namely, the arms of tha 
country over which they rule. 

royal-assent, s. [Assent, 9, B.] 

Royal Astronomical Society, 9. a 

society for astronomical research, which was 
founded in London in 1820, and received its 
charter in 1831. 

royal-bay, s. 

Bot. : Laurus nobilis or indica. 

royal -bine, s. A deep-coloured and beau- 
tiful smalt, and also a vitreous pigment, prin- 
cipally used In painting on glass and enamel- 
ling, in which uses it is very permanent ; hut 
in water and oil Ita beauty soon decays, as is 
no uncommon case with other vitrified pig- 
ments. It is not in other respecta an eligible 
pigment, being, notwithstanding its beantifni 
appearance, very inferior to other cobalt blues 

royal bounty, s. A fund from which 
money is granted to female relatives of officers 
killed or mortally wounded on duty. 

royal-burgh, 9. [Buroh.] 


*&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSfc, 
or, wore, W 9 IA work, whd, sin; mute, cub, cure, tjnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. »,ce — 6 ; ey~a; qu = kw. 
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royal- oharter, *. A charter granted by 
the sovereign, and conveying certain rights 
and privileges to the subjects, as a charter 
granted to boroughs and municipal bodies, to 
universities and colleges, or to colonies and 
foreign possessions. 

Royal Family, a. The family of the 
sovereign, specif, the Sovereign, the Prince of 
Wales, and the Princess Royal. With regard 
to the other princes and princesses, the term 
Royal Family has two meanings. 1 n the wider 
one it comprehends all those who are by any 
possibility inheritable to the crown. In the 
narrower one it is limited to those who are 
within a certain degree of propinquity to the 
reigning prince, and tn whom therefore tno 
law pays extraordinary respect. ( Blackstone : 
Comment., bk. i., ch. 4.) (English.) 

royal 'fern* a. 

Bot. : The genus Osmnuda. 
royal-fish* a. [Fish-roy al.) 
royal-glass, a. Painted glasa. 
rovai-gra.nt t s. A grant of letters patent 
from the crown. 

Royal Humane Society, *. [Hu- 
mane.] 

Royal Institution, a. An Institution 
founded in London by Couut R inn ford, Sir 
Joseph Banks, and others, March 9. 1799, and 
incorporated Jan. 13, 1S00. It is designed to 
diffuse knowledge, to facilitate the general 
introduction of mechanical inventions, and 
teach by lectures and experiments the appli- 
cation of science to the common purposes of 
life. It bas, as a rule, had for ita lecturers 
aome of the first scientific men of the age. 

royal-mantle, a. 

Entom . ; A British geometer moth, Anticlea 
rtnuata. 

royal-mast, s. 

Naut. ! The fourth mast from the deck ; a 
royal. 

* royal-merohant, s. A term formerly 
applied to merchants who founded principali- 
ties which their descendants sqjoyed, as the 
Grimaldi of Venice, the Medici of Florence, 
&c. ; also applied to one who managed the 
mercantile affairs of a state or kingdom. 

royal-mlnos, *. pi. Mines of gold and 
silver. 

royal-oak, j. 

1 Ord. Lang. : An oak in Boscobel Wood in 
which Charles 11. is said to have taken shelter 
after the battle of Worcester, henca a frequent 
public-house sign. 

* 2. Aatron. : Robur Carolinum. (Halley.) 

Royal Observatory, a. [Observa- 

TORY, t.l 

* royal-rich* a. Rtch as a king ; rich or 
gorgeous enongh for a king. 

Royal Soolety, j. A aocietvfor proe.- 
curing research in general and phyaico-mathe- 
matrcal science in particular, founded in 
London In 1660. In 1645, a few friends, in- 
eluding Dra. Wilkins and Wallis, established 
a scientific club in the metropolis, which 
maintained a chequered and intermittent 
existence sometimes in London at others In 
Oxford, till at length being revived at the 
Restoration it became the parent of the Royal 
Society. At a meeting of the club, held 
Nov. 23, 1660, the formation of a new society 
was resolved on, and its scope and constitution 
defined. Ita first puhtic action took place on 
Dec. 5, 1660, and the members, tn 1662, ob- 
tained a charter, and were incorporated as the 
Royal Society. Charles II. flattered himself 
that he was ita founder, and among the namea 
of its fellows was that of ths Duke of York, 
afterwards James II. Sir Isaac Newton was 
elected a fellow in Jan., 1672, admitted in Feb., 
1672, and in 1703 became president. The first 
number of the Philosophical Transactions , re- 
cording the work of the society, appeared on 
March 6, 1665. After 1800 the annual volume 
took the place of occasional numbers. In 
1709, a bequest from Sir Godfrey Copley led 
to tha establishment of the Copley gold medal, 
and a donation from Count Rumford, in 1796. 
resulted in the foundation of the Rninfnrd 
gold and silver medala. Two more medals 
were established by Georga IV. in 1825. The 
Linnsean Society branched off from it in 1788, 
the Geological Society in 1807, and the Royal 


Astronomical Society in 1S20. For a, consider- 
able timo the number of the members stood 
at 600; latterty, however, only fifteen mem- 
bers have been annually elected, so that the 
number of fellows will in a few years be re- 
duced below 500. With the exception of a 
small Roman Academy, the Royal Society of 
London was the first of the kind established, 
the Royal Academy of Science at Paris not 
having ariseu till 1666. 

•I (11 The Royal Society of Edinburgh : A 
Scotch society of a similar type, which was 
incorporated in 1783, having been developed 
from the Philosophical Society of Edinburgh, 
commenced in 1739. 

(2) Royal Society of Literature: A society 
founded under the patronage of George IV. n 
1823, and chartered in 1826. It awards gold 
medals. 

royal-standard, s. [Standard.] 
royal- tiger, s. [Tiger.] 
royal-yard, a. 

tfaut. : Tha fourth yard from tha deck, on 
which the royal is set. 

r6y--al-«t, * rfiy'-S-lSt, *. [A dimio. 
from royal A petty king or sovereign , 

a kinglet. , , t 

There were . . . two other royalets, m ouly king* 
by hi* leave/’— .• Church Bitt.. it. iv. 10. 

* rd^-al tsm, $. [Fr. royalisme.] The prin- 
ciples ‘or cause of royalty ; attachment to a 
royal government 

r^-al-Ist, s. & a. [Fr. royaliste.] 

A. As subst. : An adherent or supporter of 
monarchical government ; specif, applied to : 

(1) An adherent of Charles l. and Charles 
II. in tha Civil War, as opposed to a Round- 
head (q.v.). 

" Hi* m*Je*ty and all royalitU mrut necewarlly 
Toeld. thet the port*, fort*, navy, ammunition, arme*. 
and revenue* thus seised ou hy the p-Arllameot, though 
K? mafestle. in point of *>»e«lon, yet arenoth!., 
hot th« klagdomea In point of right and interest. — 
Prynrts : Sovereign Power of Parliament , pt. In, p. 12. 

(2) An adherent of tha Bourbon family after 
the French Revolution. 

B. As adj. : Supporting monarchical govern- 
ment ; belonging to tba Royalists. 

• rd^-al-we, v.t. & i. [Eng. royal ; -ize.] 

A. Tran*. ; To make royal. 

" Ere yon were queen, ay. or your husband king, 

To royal*, hi. L , 

B. Intrans. : To bear royal sway. 

** If long he look to rule and royalUe. m 

8 Sylvester: Magni/tcenco.la. 

adv. [Eng. royal ; dy.} In a royal 
m&nhar ; like a king ; as becomes a king. 

" It ahail be 50 my caw 
To hare yon royally appointed 

Shaketp. : Winters Tale, iv. S. 

* roy-alme, s. [G. Fr., Fr. royawru.] A king- 
dom, a realm (q.v.). 


l, a VH* ’ 

The e*tatalL»hemeot and continuation of ueace eod 
traoqullltlo in thl* royalme for euer. —Udal : Btv 
Testament, p. 8. (Pref.) 

* roy-al-te, * roy-al-tle, 

TO. Fr. realte , reialte , royavXte (Fr. royaute), 
from Lat. regalitatem , a ecus, of regalitas, from 
regalia — regal (q.v.).] 

1. Tha state, character, or dignity of a king ; 
tba condition of a person of royal rank. 

** I« thi* the royalty rof Albion'* Wn8j“ . 

Shokesp. : 8 Henry FA, L I 

2. The state of being of royal birth ; royal 
extraction. 

" By the royalties of both yoor hloodx" 

Shaketp. : Richard II., 11L 3. 

3. Deportment becoming or befitting a king ; 
kingly character. 

6 J Pallas had put by, 

With her faire rod. Ulysses' royally. 

Chapman : Homer ; Gdyttcy xvi. 

4. Tha person of a king ; majesty ; a title 
applied to kings. 

•• Thu* his royalty doth speak In me." 

Shaketp. : King John, v. J. 

5. Tha Sovereign, or a member of tha 
Royal Family (ths abstract put for tha con- 
crete) : as, Royalty was present. 

6. A right or prerogative of a sovereign , 
especially a alguorage due to a king from a 
manor of which ha la tord. 

'* With the property were connected royalties."— 

Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxl. 

7. A tax paid to ths crown or to the land' 
lord on the produce of a mine 


8. A tax paid to a person who holds a grant 
of a* patent from tha crown for the use of such 
patent ; it is generally at a certain rate for 
each article manufactured ; a percentage paid 
to tha owner of an article for its use ; hence, 
a percentage of profits paid to an author for 
the privilege of reprinting his works. 

" Houses which not only paid no royalty to authon 
but freely availed themselves of the experl^ce a 
outlay of American puhlisber* who had paid royalty. 

— Ncnfmer'* Magazine, May. 1880, p. 13*. 

* 9. An emblem of royalty. 

" Did give him that ume royalty he wear*, " 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry n It. I. 

10. A royal manor ; a manor. 

*' Some extraordinary takes of salmon have been 
secured In the Avon royalty here thl* week. —Daily 
Telegraph, Fob. 0, 1888. 

H. A kingdom, a domain, a province, a 
sphere. 

* 12. The area occupied by a royal burgh ; 
(pi.) tiie bounds of a royal burgh. ( Scotch .) 

rtt e -na, s. [ Named after Adrian Van Royen, 
ones Professnr of Botaoy at Leyden.] 

Bot. : A genus of Ebenacese. Royena lucida 
ia a white-flowered greenhouse plant, 
rtffr'-le-a. s. [Named after John Forbes Uoyla, 
Esq., Superintendent of tha Botanic Gardena 
at Saharunpore.] 

Rof. : A genoa of Ballotidee. Tha leaves 
of Roylea elegans are used in India as a bitter 
tonic febrifuge. 

* rd^ne (IX V - L & i - [Fr. rogner.) To bite, to 
gnaw. 

* rtfyriie (2), v.i. [Fr. grogner.) To growl, to 
mutter. 

•• Yet did he murmur® with rebellious Bound, „ 

And softly royne when 

* a. [Fr. rogneuz = mangy, from 
roqne — mange, scab, from Lat rubxginem, 
accus. of rubigo = rust.] Mangy, acurvy, 
paltry, mean. 

•• The roynish clown, at whom *o oft 

Your grace wa* wont to laugh. 

Shaketp. : At lou Like It, 1L 1 

r6p»'-ter, a. [Roister.] 

1. A roisterer. 

2. A drunken aprea or frolic. 
r6$*'-ter-«r, S. [Roisterer.) 

* r6^s -ter -oils, a. [Eng. royaler; -<ro#.] 
Unruly, revelling. 

“ The roysterous young dog*.” — Carlyle : Past J 
PretstU, hk. 11., ch. xv. 

R^s'-ton* 3. [Sea def.] 

Geog. : A market town partly in Hertford- 
shire and partly In Cambridgeshire. 

Royston-orow, *. 

Omith.: Corvus comix, long considered a 
separate speciea. [Crow, s., III. 2. (B).] 

th '; E o^.^°oTo^Ksw 

ind of many schools, *e«iQ« at la*t to compel the con- 
clusion that no *peciflc dl«tlnctlon can bo mAiutained 
between the birds long known *clentifically ™ 
corone and Corvu* corniz, and In English ea the Black 

S cTr .nd th« Ow. H~d<|d. « 

Cron,"— -Farrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), iL 174. 

*r6V-t5-lSt, *. [Fr. roitelet , from roi = & 
king.] A petty king. 

•* Causing the American royteleti to tern aU horn*- 
ger* to that king aod the crowo of England. —Beylin. 

* r6*t-iah, a. [Perhaps for riotish or routish.) 
Wild, irregular. 

1,0 i> ~ ttm,d h. 

ro-zSlle', 8. [Roselle.] 
r<Sz'-^t, 8. [Rosin.] (Scotch.) 

rub. * rubbe, v.t. & i. [Gael, rub = to rub; 
Ir. & Gael. rubadh = a rubbing ; Wei. rhwbio 
- to rub ; r hwb = a rub ; lr. ruboir; Gael, 
ruteiir = a rubber ; Dao. rubbe = to rub.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. To move or pass along, or over the sur- 
face nf, with pressure or friction ; to applr 
friction to. 

•• She rubs her hauda/'-MaAwp. ; Macbeth, ▼. It 

2. To clean by ruhbing ; to wipa.^ 

“ Rub your chalu with x .. , 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Bight, 1L 8. 

3. To remove by rubbing or friction; to 

Some, with holding In the nocl ke o 4 the ir iH® 

harde. rubbe the akinoe of their flogew. Ascnam. 
Toxophilus, hk. ii. 


I»UQ VCUU^ILOl UtA/lUVJ *** ~ ~ * | 
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rub— rubble 


4, Td spread a thin coating or covering over 
the surface of ; to smear. 

” What would male* mu tuiptet that they rW> the 
marble with U, it U observed. that the scent U 
stronger la the morning than at night’— Addison: 
On Holy. 

• 5. To polish, to retouch, to touch up. 
(Followed by over.) 

** The whole buaineaa of oar redemption U. to rub 
ossr the defaced copy of tha creation, to reprint God'a 
linage upon the »ouL" — South, 

9 6. To hinder, to cross, to obstruct, to 
interfere with. 

“ TIa tha dnke’a pi -astir*, 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 

Will Dot be rubbd nor stopped. ’ 

Skakesp. : Lear, 1L L 

• 7. To touch hard ; to gall, to chafe ; to 
fret or tease with gibes or sarcasms. 

'* He who before he was espied, was afraid, after 
being perceived, was ashamed, now being hardly 
rubbed upon, left both fear and shame, and was 
moved to anger. "—Sidney. 

1L Building, dtc. : 

1. To polish or give a smooth surface to, 
as a stone, by erasing the tool marks by the 
agency of a piece of grit-stone with saod and 
water, so as to render the stone less liable to 
be affected by the atmosphere. 

2. To smooth, as the dipped surface of a 
brick with a piece of ^rough-grained etone. 

B. Intransitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. To move or pass along the surface of a 
body with pressure ; to grate. 

2. To fret, to chafe, to make a friction. 

M This last allusion gall’d the panther more, 

Because Indeed it rubbd upon the •ora.” 

Dryden : Bind * Panther. 11L ISt 

• 3. Bowls : To incline or turn in towards 
the jack. 

IL Fig. : To move or pass with difficulty ; 
to get along with difficulty. (Followed by 
along, on, or through ) : as, He can just manage 
to rub along. 

Things are rubbed sometimes for pur* 
poses of convenience; but they are chafed , 
fretted, and galled ipjurionsly: the akin ia 
liable to chafe from any violence ; leather will 
fret from the motion of a carriage ; when the 
skin is once broken, animals will become 
galled by a continuance of the friction. 

% 1 . To rub down : 

(1) To reduce or bring to smaller dimensions 
by rubbing or friction ; to render lees promi- 
nent. 


rubs when turning short. Called wheel -guard 
plate In a field-artillery carriage. One ia 
placed on each side of the stock. 

rub-stone, «. A atone, usually of sand- 
stone, used to sharpen instruments ; a whet- 
stone; specif., the fiat etone on which the 
currier’s knife is ground to an edge. 

t ru-bace', t ru basse', *. [Lat. ruUus — 

red.] 

Min. : (1) Rock-crystal from Brazil, en- 
closing red scales of haematite or gdthite ; 

(2) rock-crystai which, when hested snd 
piunged Into a cool coloured solution, be- 
comes fissured, and admits the red colouring 
matter; (3) rublcelie (q.v.); (4) Rose-quartz 
(q.v.). 

rii-ba'~td, a. [Ital. ^stolen.) 

Music: A style of singing or playing in 
which some of the notes are unduly length- 
ened, and others proportionately contracted, 
eo that the aggregate value of the bar ia 
maintained. 

* rub'-bage (ag as ig), * riib'-bid&e, a. 

[Rubbish.) 

rubbed, pa. par. or o. [Rub, r.J 

rubbed -work, *. 

Build. : Brick- or stonework smoothed with 
etone or sand and water. 


rtib'-ber, s. [Eng. rub , v. ; -«r.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who or that which rubs ; an instru- 
ment used in robbing or cleaning ; a polisher : 

(1) One who rubs. 

“ Mistreat Yoanglove, the grave rubber of your 
mistress' tore." — fitaun. 4 Piet. : Scornful Lady. 

(2) An lostroment used in robbing, as a coarse 
towel for rubbing the body after bathing. 

“ The servants . . . 1st 
The rub ben, and the be thing sheets display." 

Dryden .* Jursnai, ut. t 

(3) A coarse file. 

“ The rough or cosrae file, 11 large, la called s rubber,” 

— Mo Ton, 

(4) A whetstone or rub-stone. 

(5) A roll of cloth charged with emery, 
rottenetone, or other abradant or polishing 
material, for surfacing plates. 

2. At whist and some other gamee, two 
games out of three, or the game which de- 
cides the contest. 


(2) To clean by rubbing; to curry: as, To 
rub down a horse. 


*2 .To rub off: To go off in a hurry. (Gen- 
Usman Instructed, p. 351.) 

3. To rub out: To remove or erase by 
friction : as, To rub out marks. 


4. To rub up : 

(1) To polish, to burnish. 

(2) To rouse to action ; to excite, to awaken. 


riib, a (Ran, t>.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The act of rubbing ; friction : as, 
To give anything a rub with a cloth. 

2. Figuratively : 


(11 That which impedes, olistrocts, or 
renders motion difficult ; an obstruction, an 
impediment. 

** We doubt not now 
Bot every rub Is smoothed ou our way." 

Skaketp. : Henry f. t it. 1 

• (2) A difficulty, a cause of nneasinese, a 
pinch. 

(3) An unevenness of surface ; an inequality. 

M To sleep 1 perchance to droem ; ay, there's tbs rw*," 
Sh tkstp. r Hamlet, UL l. 


(4) A reverse, a hardship, a difficulty. 

“ We have met with some notable rub* elremfy, and 
•whet ere yet to corns we knew not.”— Banyan : 
Pilgrim ”e Progress, pt. IL 


(5) A sarcasm, a jibe, a taunt, 

(6) A rob-etone (q.v.). 

IL Technically: 

1. Bowls: Inequality of ground which 
hinders the motion of the bowl. 


2. Cards: The same aa Rubber (q.v.). 

one?* Inquired the old lady. 'I e*n ' 
replied Mr. Pickwick. ’Double, single, end the rub.’ u 
—Dickom : Piclnrick, eh. ri. 


rub-a-dub, «. The sound of a drum when 
beaten. (From the sound.) 

rub-iron, *. A plate on a carriage or 
waggon-bed, against which the fore-wheel 


" The rubber of matches between the two famou* 

running men .’- Daily Telegraph, Sept. «, 1895. 

3. An inequality nr unevenness of ground ; 
a rub, an obstruction. 

4. Hence, obstruction, difficulty, hardship. 

5. That which robs or grates on the feel- 
ings ; a rub, a sarcasm, a gibe, a taunt. 

6. (PI) : A disease in sheep, causing great 
heat and Itching. Called also 8cab, Shab, or 
Ray. 

7. India-rubber (q.v.). 

8. Hence, used for : 

(1) An overshoe made of india-rubber. ( Amer .) 

(2) A email block or piece of caoutchonc 
used for erasing pencil marks. 

(3) An indla-robbcr tire for the wheel of a 
cycle, perambulator, cab, &c. 

(4) The ball used in the game of lacrosse. 
It la sboot the size of a billiard balk 

“ He secured the rubber Again, and made a seoond 

attempt at goei, which mined.' — Pietd, March «, 1S8A 

IL Technically: 

1. Electricity: 

0) That part of an electrical machine which 
rubs against the cylinder or disc. 

(2) The moving pad or piston of au electro- 
phoras. 

2. Mason. : A board or block need In grind- 
ing or polishing. In the mouldings of stone, 
en iron rubber mounted on a wooden stock 
ia employed for fillets, beads, and astragals. 
These rubbers have convex or concave faces, 
according to tha required contour of the work. 
A stone or wooden block covered with thick 
felt Is used for polishing etone and marble. 

3. Naut. : A tool for flattening down the 
Beams in sail-making. 

4. Vehicles: The peri of the waggon-lock 
which presses against the wheels. 

rubber-cloth, s. 

1. Fabric covered with caoutchouc. 

2. Caoutchonc In sheets. 


rubber-file, $. A heavy, flsh-belUed Ala, 
designated by weight, which varies from four 
to fifteen pounds. They are of eqn&re or 
triangular section, and uacd for coarse work. 
When they have three flat faces and one 
rounded, they are known as half-thick files. 

rubber knife, A rubber-saw (q.v.). 
rubber-mould, s. 

1. A flask or former for shaping plastic 
rubber. 

2. A vulcanite mould for shaping plates for 
artificial dentures, Ac. 

rubber- saw, s. A circular knife used 
In cutting india-rnbber. It ia not properly a 
saw, but is so termed in the trade. It ia 
driven at high speed, snd kept constantly 
wet by a jet or epray of water. 

rub'-ber-ide, rub-ler-ite, rnb-ber- 

6Id, «, Imitations of commercial India 
rubber. 

* riib'-bld&e, s. [Rubbish.) 

rttb'-blng, j>r. par., a., & s. [Rub, tr.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <t particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L The act or procesa of wiping the surface 
with pressure. 

2. That which Is obtained by rubbing; 
specif., an Impression of an inscription ob- 
tained by rubbing. 

3. The procesa of straightening the wire* 
for needles. 

rubbing paunoh, *. 

Naut.: A piece of wood nailed on the foro- 
8ide of a mast to prevent injury to the latter 
by yards or epara in raising or lowering. 

rubbing-post, s. A post eet up for 

cattle to mb themselves against. 

rubbing-stone, a. 

Bricklaying : A grit-stone, which is placed 
upon the bricklayer's bench, and upon which 
stones are rubbed smooth after being dressed 
by an axe to a shape suitable for gauged archer 
domes, niches, or similar work. 

riib'-blsh, * riib'-bld&e, * rob -eux, 
* rob-ows, * rub-bago, * rub-brisk, *. 

[O. Fr. • robel, pL robeux or robeaux.] 

1. Fragments ; pieces broken or imperfect ? 
ruins of buildings. 

“A fine rain I* one thing. and a hwp of rubbish 
another .“—Pope; Hamer} Odyssey. (PosU| 

2. Waste or rejected matter ; anything vile 
or useless. 

3. Confusion, mingled mass. 

•That noble art of political lying ought not to lie 
any longer In ruMliX and confusion."— .4 rbuthnot : 
History of John BuU. 

4. Nonsense : as, That ia all rubbish. 

• rubbish-walling, $. [Rubble-work.) 


rilb -blsh-Ing, a. [Eng. rubbish; - ing.y 
Trashy, worthless, rubbishy. 


** It wai a good army bell tent, and seemed a pel see 
to me after the rubbishing little hope* tor. ~ — t'i eld, 
April 4, 188 *. 


riib'-blsh-jr, a. [Eng. rubbish ; -y.] 

1. Containing robbish; consisting of rub- 
bish. ' 

“ Clearing weedy, rubbishy tort"— W. P. Hunter: 
Geological fUsay, p. 4U. 

2. Trashy, worthless. 


riib'-ble, a. [Rubbish.) 

1. Pieces of rough stone ; rubbish. 

M Pieces of timber, ban of Iron, matey atone*, to- 
gether with ali the rubble aad atones in the wall* of 
that great and glorious pile."— -Dean King : Sermon, 
P- 

2. Stones of irregular shape and dimensions, 
broken bricks, &c., used to fill op behind the 
face courses of walls or in coarse masoory, 
also masonry of such stuff ; rubble-work. 

M We ley the foundation nf onr honest with rubble 
up to the level of the earth.” — Scribner's Jtagasins, 
October, 1879, p. 895. 

3. A name given by quarryinen to the upper 
fragmentary and decomposed portion of a 
maaa of etone. 

4. The whole of the bran of wheat before it 
la sorted into pollard, bran, Ac. (Pros.) 

rubble-stone, a. (See extract.) 

" ltubblostones owe their name to their being rnhbetl 
and worn by the water, at the latter cud of the deluge, 
departing In a hurry and with great precipitation. — 
Woodward. 


fite, fa t, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w^li; work, whd, s*n; mute, ettb, oiire, unite, our. rule, ftUl; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 


rubbly— Rubicon 
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mbbl©-* wall, s. A wall built of nibble* 
work. 

rubble-work, rubble-walling, a. 

Mason. : Masoury in which stones are used 
in the rough, without beiog dressed to size, 
unless on their exposed faces. 

* rub -bl^, cl [Eng. rubbl(c); -y.) Abounding 
in small, irregular atones ; containing, or of 
the nature of rubble. 

ru b^-80, 8 . pi. [Lat. rub(us), fem. pi, adj. auff. 
-eoe.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Rosace®. Calyx persist- 
ent, ebracteolatej carpels many ; ovules, two 
in each carpel, pendulous ; fruit of one or 
many small drupes. 

ru bo &n-by'-dric, a. [Lat. ruber = red, 
and Eng. anhydric. ] Derived from, or con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen and cyanogen. 

rubeanbydric-acid, s. 

Chem. : A anlphydrate of cyanogen, C2N2H4S2 
{Berzelius). Prepared by passing cyanogen 
gas and sulphydric acid into alcohol. It is 
deposited from the solution in yellow-red 
shining crystals, very soluble io water; 
•oluble in alcohol and ether. 

* ru bed'-tn-ous, a. [Lat. rubedo, genit. 
rubedinis = redness.] Reddish. 

* ru-b^-fa -9!-^ nt (or 9 as ah), a. & t. [Lat. 
rubefaciens, pr. par. of rubefacio = to make 
red : rubeo = to be red, and facio = to make.] 

A. As adj. : Making red, reddening. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A substance for external application, 
causing redoess, but not followed by blister. 
The chief are : a weak solution of ammonia, 
compound camphor liniment, mustard, oil of 
turpentine, Ac. 

ru-bS-f&c'-tlon, ». [From Lat. rube/actus, 
pa. par. of rubefacio = to make ruddy.] The 
production of a red colour io water. In fresh 
water this is effected by Astasia hcematodes, a 
species of Daphoe, by some Naidina, and by 
Red Snow (q.v.). In salt water it is done by 
Trichodesmum, Ac. {Griffith & Henfrty.) 

* ru -bS-let, s. [Eng. ruby ; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little ruby. 

ru-bel'-la, *. German measles or rotbeln. 

XU'-bSl-lane, s. [Lat. rubsll{us) = somewhat 
red ; sutf. - ane (Mfn.).] 

Min. : An altered Blotite (q.v.), occurring in 
an altered porphyritlc dolerlte in Bohemia. 

ru-belle' (1), s. [Ger., from reiben — to rub.) 
M stall. : An iron plata on which ores are 
ground to test them, or prepare for test by 
assay. 

r(l-b£Ue' (2), s. [Ger. rvleUan.) A red colour 
in enamelling. 

rubell e-enamel, s. A process in which 
the design, after having been worked out in 
relief on the plate, or otherwise, of earthen- 
ware, is covered with an enamel of one colour. 
Those parts of the deaign where the layer of 
this enamel Is thlnneat show the lightest 
colour, while those where the impression of 
the design has been deepest appear darkest. 

ru'-bSl-lite, *. [Lst. rubell(us) = reddish ; 
suff. - its (Min.).] 

Min. : A red variety of tourmaline (q.v.). 
occurring in crystals mostly transparent ana 
containing lithla. 

Ru'-bSn^, s. [See def.) A celebrated Flemish 
painter (1577-1640). 

Rubens* brown, s. A pigmeot atill in 
use in the Netherlands under this appellation. 
It is an earth of a lighter colour, more ochreous 
texture, and of a warmer or more tawny hue 
than the Vandyke brown of the London shops. 
It works well both in water and oil, and mnch 
reaembles tho brown used by Teniers. 

ru-be -6-la, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. ruber 
= red.] * 

Med. : The measles (q.v.). 

mbe-6-loid, a. [Mod. Lat. rubeola; -oid .] 
Resembling rubeola or measles. 

T&'-ber-lte, s. [Lat. ruber = Ted ; suff. -ite 
(Min.). 

Min.: The eame as Cuprite (q.v.). 


rub-e-r^fth'-rio, a. [Mod. Lat rui(io), and 
Eng. erythric.] Contained in, or derived from 
madder. 

mberyt brio-acid, a. 

Chem. : A yellow substance ex- 

isting in madder root, aud extracted by a 
complicated process froiu the llltrate, obtained 
when the decoction of madder is treated with 
neutral acetate of lead, and the alizarin pre- 
cipitate removed. It forms yellow prisms of 
ailky lustre, easily soluble in hot water, in 
alcohol, and in ether. By boiling with dilute 
acids rubcrythric-acid is converted into ali- 
zarin and glucose. 

* ru-bes'-9en9e, «. [Rubescent.] A growing 
or becoming rubescent ; the state of being 
red ; a blush. 

* ru-bSs'-9ent, a. [Lat. rubeacens , pr. psr. of 
rubes 'o, incept, from rubeo — to he red ; rube r 
= red.] Growing or becoming rod ; tendency 
to redness. 

* ru'-bc-b.«, 8. I Lat. = red, reddish.) 

Geomancy: A figure coostcllatloa-llke, re- 
presenting Mars direct. When Mars is 
retrograde he is called Puella. {Chaucer.) 

ru'-bi-a, s. [Lat. = madder; rubeus=Ted.) 

Bot : Madder ; the typical genus of Rubi- 
aceae, or a geous of Galiaceae. Corolla rotate, 
c am pan u Lat e, or funnel-ahaped, four to five 
cleft, stamens four or five, fruit a two-lobed 
berry. About fUty species are known, chiefly 
from temperate regions. One, Rubia peregrina , 
a plant with yellowish flowers, is British. 
R. tinctoria ia madder. From R. cordifolia , 
called also R. Munjista. come the roots called 
Munjeeth (q.v.). R. sikkhmoisis yields a dye. 
R. Relboun is the Madder of Chili. The roots 
of R. augustissima are alBO highly coloured. 
R. noxa Is said to be poisonous. [Madder.] 

rfi-bl-a^S-W, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. rub{ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -a eeas.] 

Bot. : An order of plants founded by Jussien 
in 1789. Mooopetalous plants, with opposite 
leaves, Interpetiolar stipules ; stamens In- 
serted In the tube of the corolla, and alter- 
nating with its lobes ; ovary inferior 
compound. Lindiey separated it into Gali- 
ace® and Cinchonace® (q.v.). Sir Joseph 
Hooker recurs to the old arrangement. 

rfi-bI-&9'-fc, a. [Eng. rubiac(in) ; -<c.) De- 
rived from, or containing rubiacio. 

rublacic-acld, 8. 

Chem. : C32H9OX7. Produced, according to 
Schunck, by boiling rubiacin or rubiafm with 
ferric nitrate or chloride, and adding hydro- 
chloric acid, which throws down impure rubi- 
acic acid. It is purified by reprecipitation. 
The acid Is obtained as a lemon-yellow amor- 
phous powder, slightly soluble in boiling 
water, and reconverted into rubiacin by sul- 
phuric acid. 

ru-b(-&9'-in, a. [Eng. rubiac(ece); -in {Chem.y\ 
Chem.: C^H^Oio* Madder- oraoge. A 
yellow colouring matter, discovered by Runge 
in madder root. 1 1 crystal! izea in light yellow 
plates or needles having a strong reddish- 
green lustre, Rlightly soluble in boiling water, 
but very soluble in boiling alcohol. It dis- 
solves in aulphurlo acid, forming a yellow 
liquid, and in alkalis forming purple solutions. 
It is of little use as a dye, a piece of mor- 
danted calico being scarcely coloured by it. 

ru-bl-a-dfn, s. [Eng. ruhiad{ip)in.] 

Chem. : CigH^O^. A substance produced, 
together with glucose, by the action of alkalis 
on rubiacin. It crystallizes in yellow needles 
or rectangular plates, which are slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol. With strong sulphuric acid it 
forms a yellow solution, and aqueous am- 
monia dissolves it at the boiling heat with 
blood-red colour. 

ru - b L&d -i-pin, «. [Mod. Lat. rubia ; Eng. 
(ayiipfae), and -in {Chem.).) 

Chem. : (?) One of the compounds 

formed by the fermentation of madder with 
erythrozyra. After the removal of alizarin, 
rubiretln, rubiafln, Ac., it is obtained, along 
with rublagin, from which it ie separated by 
solution in cold alcohol. It is a yellowish- 
brown fatty substance, soluble in alcohol and 
alkalis, the latter forming a blood-red aoapy 
liquid. 


rft-hi'-a-fin, ». [Mod. Lat. rubia;/ connect, 
and - in {Chem.).) 

Chem. : CmHjs 0 9 (?) A substance isomeric 
with rubiadin, and produced by the fermenta- 
tion of rubia n. It is separated, along with 
verantin, from alizarin, Ac., by the action of 
acetate of copper, and from verantin by boil- 
ing with stannous oxide. It crystallizes from 
the stannous solution in yellow chining plates 
and needles which behave in all reepects like 
rubiacin. 

ru-bl'-a-gln, «. [Mod. Lat. rubia ; g con- 
nect, and -tn (CA«7 jw).J 
Chem. : Produced by the fermentation of 
rubian, and separated from ruhiadipin by cold 
alcohol. It is obtained as yellow granules or 
grouped needles, insoluble in boiling water, 
soluble in boiling alcohol. Alkalis dissolve 
it with blood-red colour, and neutral acetate 
of lead throws down orange-coloured grains 
from ita alcoholic solution. Formula uncer- 
tain. 

r&'-bl-an, *. [Mod. Lat. rubUfi); Eng. suff. 
-aa.) 

Chem. : C^H^Ois. A glucoslde, discovered 
by Scliunck in madder root in 1847. It yields, 
under the influence of acids, alkalis, or madder 
ferment, alizarin, with other colouring matters, 
and glucose. It is a dry, brittle, amorphous 
mass, resembling dried varnish, and of a deep 
yellow colour in thin layers, very soluble in 
water, less soluble in alcohol, and insoluble 
In ether. Its solutions are very bitter. Heated 
above ISO* tt gives off orange-red vapours of 
alizarin. Oil of vitriol dissolves it with blood- 
red colour. 

ru-bl^&n'-ic, o. [Eng. rubian ; -ic.) Con- 
tained or derived from rubian (q.v.). 

rablanlo-acld, t. 

Chem. : CotH^Oh (?). Produced by the 
oxidation of rubian in contact with alkalis, 
and obtained by treating rubian with baryta 
water, collecting the barium compound formed, 
decomposing the latteT with sulphuric acid, 
and recrystallizlng from boiling water. It 
forms lemon-yellow silky needles, tastes bitter, 
reddens litmus, dissolves easily io boiling 
water and in alcohol, but not in ether. 

rU'bi-&n'-In, 1. [Eng. rubian ; -in.) 

Chem. : C 3a Hj80is. Obtained by boiling 
aqueous rubian with dilute sulphuric acid, 
dissolving ont alizarin, Ac,, with boiling 
alcohol from the colouring matters produced, 
and continuing the treatment of the solid 
residue with boiling alcohol, from whence 
Tubianin crystallizes io lemon-yellow coloured 
needles with silky lustre, moderately soluble 
in boiling water, very slightly in alcohol. 

* rn-bi-ble, 8. [Ribible.] 

ru-bi-can, a. [Ft., from Lat. rubeo = to be 
red.) A' term applied to a horse that is bay, 
sorrel, or black, with a light gray or white 
upon the flanks, but so that this gray or white 
is not predominant there. 

* ru-bi-ca-tive, s. [Lat. rubeo = to be red.) 
That which produces a reddish or ruby colonr. 

ru'-bf-9$lle, *• [Fr., from I tab rubiceUo , 

diiniu/from rublno~ a ruby.) 

Min. .* A jeweller’s name for a yellowish or 
orange-red transparent spinel (q.v.). 

rft-bJ-chlor'-io, a. [Mod. Lat. rubi(a), and 
Gr. x**>p 6 <; {chloros).) Contained in, or derived 
from Rubia tinctorum. 
rublchlorio-aold, s. 

Chem. : Ci4H 16 0 9 (?) An acid found in the 
root and leaves of Rubia tinctorum , and 
separated from an aqueous solution by basic 
acetate of lead in presence of ammonia. It 
forms a colourless or slightly yellow mass, 
having a fslnt nauseous taste, easily soluble 
in water and alcohol, and is converted by 
heating with hydrochloric acid Into dark 
green flocks of chlorarubin. 

Ru-bi-c6n,<. [Lat.] A small stream of Italy, 
Jailing into tbs Adriatic to the north of 
Ariminum. It formed in part the northern 
boundary of Italia Propria, and on this ac- 
count the Roman generals were forbidden to 
pass the Rubicon with an armed force, under 
dreadful imprecations, and to do ao was con- 
sidered equivalent to a declaration of war. 
According to the atory, Caesar crossed the 


J>6il, b6^; p6ilt, Jdvfrl ; cat, fell, ohorus, 9bln, bench; go, gem; thin* this; Bin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. 
-elan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -«ion = 8hiin ; -$ion, -$lon = ghftn. -eiotua, -tloiiB, -eiouj# = Bhft*. — ble, — die, Ac. = T>cl* d$L 
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rubicund— ruby 


Ruhicon with hia army at the breaking out of 
the civil war with Poinpey, exclaiming, “ The 
die la eastl" Hence the phrase, To crow (or 
paw) the Rubicon = to take a decisive step 
in any enterprise. The position of the Rubi- 
con has not been clearly ascertained ; some 
identify it with Flumesimo, aome with Lusa, 
and othera with Pisatello. 


ru -bl-ciund, a. [L&t rubicund us, from 
rubto = to be red ; Fr. rubiconde.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Inclining to redness, ruddy. 
(Said especially of tha face.) 

* And this w*y turn* hit rubicund, round fac*." 

LongfeUo*: O olden Legend, v. 

2. Bot. : Blushing, roay-rad. 

ru bi cund ! tjf, a. [Eng. rubicund ; 4ty.] 
The quality nr state of being rubicond. 

ru-bId-8-hy-dran, a. [Lat. rubidu* = dark 
rod, and Gr. v6«p (hudor) = water.} 

Chem . : C28TI32O14. A substance produced in 
the preparation of rubisulc acid, and obtained 
as a reddish -yellow, transparent, bitter gum, 
yielding with water a yellow solution from 
which it is not precipitated by any metallic 
salt except bssic acetate of lead. 

rfi'-bld-ine, ». [Lat. rubid(us) — dark red ; 
4ne ( Chem .). ] 

Chem. : CuHi^N. An organic base belong- 
ing to the pyridine aerica, and contained with 
several othera in coal tar. It is a colourless 
liquid of oily consistence and faint odour, 
slightly aolubla tn water, freely In alcohol and 
ether, hss a ap. gr. of 1*017, and boila at 230*. 
Its saita have-a tendency to assume a reddish 
tint on exposure to the air, 

ru-bld'-I-lim, a. [Lat. rubldus = dark red.] 

Chem,. : A monad metallic element belonging 
to the potassium group, discovered by Kirch- 
hoffsnd Bunsen in I860. Symbol Rb; atomic 
weight. 85*4; sp. gr. 1*52. It has been de- 
tected in mineral waters. In several lepidolitea, 
and in the ash of many planta, aa tobacco, 
tea, and coffee. It may be obtained from the 
saline residue in the preparation of lithia from 
lepidolitea, by adding platinic chloride, and 
dissolving out the potassium compound by 
repeated boiling with water. The chloro- 
platinate of rubidium is reduced with hydro- 
gen, and the purified chloride of rubidium, 
mixed with calcium tartrate and aoot, is 
heated in a furnace, the volatilised metal being 
collected in a receiver containing mineral 
naphtha. It Is a white rnetal with ailvery 
luatre, aoft to the touch, and melting at SS'5*. 
Exposed to the air, it becomes envered with a 
gray film, and soon taken fire. When thrown on 
water it takes fire even more readily than po- 
tassium, and bums with a flame like the latter. 

rubldlumchloride, a. 

Chem. : RbCl. Obtained by adding hydro- 
chloric acid to the hydrate and ainwly evapor- 
ating. It forma cubic crystals which have a 
vitreous luatre, are permanent in the air, and 
anhydrone. 

rubidium hydrate, a. 

Chem. : RhHO. Formed by d ecomposing the 
sulphate of rubidium with barium hydrate, and 
evaporating tha filtrate in a silver retort. It 
is obtained as a white porous mass, which 
deliquescea rapidly in the air, possesses caustic 
properties as powerful as hydrate of potas- 
sium, and ia soluble in alcohol. 


ru-blcd, pa. par. or a. [Rubv, t>.] 

* rft-bif'-io, * rft-blf -Ick, a. [Lat. ruber 
— red, and facio — to make.] Making red ; 
rubtfacient 

“While th» several species of ray*, aa the rubijlck. 
•re hy retraction aeparated ooe from another, they 
retain those motion* proper to each."— O rev : Cosmo. 


* ru-bl-f lea- tion, t. [Eng. rubify ; c con- 
nective, and anff. -ation.] The act of making 
red ; rubefaction. 

“Deal be tion, rubrication, and fixation."— Sowell : 
Letters , 1L It 


* ru'-bi-form, a. [Lat. ruber = red, and forma 
= form.] Having the form of red. 

“Of thoee raya. which pans clow by the »uow, the 
rubiforrn will be the least refracted ; and ao come to 
tha aye io the directeat llaea.**— fretoUm : Opticks. 


*rA-b! -ty, v.t. [Lat ruber = red, and facio 
(pass.Jlo) = to make.) To make red. 


“White wiae vinegar ia to be preferred ... if it be 
rubied hy macerating the leaves of red roae* in lt"- 
renner .* Via Recta aa Titam Longam, p. ISO. 


rii-blg'-Iu-dse, a. [Lat. rubigo , genit. ru* 
biginis = rnst.] 

Bot. : Dull red, with a alight mixture of 
brown. Used spec, of a surface oovared by 
glandular haira. 

rli -big' -In-oils, a. [Rubioinose.] Exhibit- 
ing or affected by rubigo ; rusty, mildewed. 

ru-bi'-gd, a. [Lat.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Coniomycetous 
Fungals. Rubigo alnm is found on the under- 
side of the leaves of decaying alders. 

rti-bl-hy'-dran, s. [Rubidehydran.] 

Chem. : A substance formed by 

treating rubian with acid carbonate of barium. 
It ia a brown-yellow transparent gum, with 
bitter taste, dissolves easily in water, less 
soluble in alcohol. 

^rU'-bln, a. [Sp. ] A ruby (q.v.). 

“Twixt the perle* and rubins.“ 

Spenser: E. II. lit SA 

rli-bln-disn'-Ic, a. [Etym. not apparent.] 

rublndenio-acld, s. [Isamic-acid.] 

ru-bln'- Ic, a. [Fr. rublnique, from t rubine — 
a metallic preparation of s ruby colour.] (See 
compound.) 

rublnlo-acld, s. 

Chem. : Rufocatechuic acid. When a solu- 
tion of catechln in an alkaline carbonate is 
exposed to the air, and hydrochloric acid 
added, rubinic acid ia precipitated in red non* 
crystalline flocks. It ia a fugitive substance 
and blackens during the wasiiing and drying. 
It combines with the alkalia to form salts, 

* ru-bl-ous, a. [Lat. rubeus. ] Red, ruddy, 
rubied. 

" Diana** lip 

Ia not more amooth and rubious.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth fright, L A 

ru-bi-r£t'-in, a [Eng. ruM(an), and Gr. 
PtjtiVtj (rhetinc) = reain. ] 

Chem, : C^HgOg. A aubstance obtained aa 
a bye product in the preparation of rubian, 
and also produced by boiling chlororubian 
with alkalis. It forma a reddish-brown resin, 
melting at 100* ; dissolves sparingly tn boiling 
water, easily in alcohol, also in alkalis, and in 
oil of vitriol with orange-red colour. It doee 
not dye mordanted fabrics. 

ru-blj-lite, ». [After Rubialaw, Aberdeen, 
where found.] 

if in. : A compact granular mineral of a 
dark-green colour. It belongs to the indefi- 
nite aubatances classed under chlorite (q.v,). 

ru-bl-t&n'-nlc, a. [Mod. Lat. rubi(a), and 
Eng. fannic.] (See compound.) 

rubltannlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : A tannic acid extracted from the 
leaves of Rubia tinetorum. 

ru'-ble, a. [Rouble.] 

• ru'-bor, i [Lat.] Redness. 

“A rubor of hi» countenance."— North : Examen, 588. 

rti'-brfo, * ru-briche, * ru -brick, *ru- 
bricke, «. [Fr. rubrique (O. Fr. rubriche), 
from Lat rubrica ~ (1) red earth, (2), a rubric, 
a title written In red ; from ruber = red; Sp., 
Port., and Ital. rtzhrica.] 

* 1. Red earth, red ochre. 

" The same io sheep's milk with rubricha and soft 
pitch ."— TopseU : Hitt. Beast t, p. 132. 

2. That portion of any work, which, in 
the early mannacripta and typography was 
coloured red, to distinguish it from other 
portions ; hence specifically— 

*(I) The title-page, or parts of it, tha initial 
letters, &c., when written or printed in red. 

“Xodxte prefix'd 

Direct* me in the »t*rry rubric set." 

Jfilton : p. R .. ir. 3*3. 

* (2) Tn law-books, the title of a statute, 
because formerly written or printed in red. 

* (3) The title uf a chapter or main division. 

"Under the rubric ‘Illorioo* of Perception,' we 
have an excellent account o! the meet recent ae leu tific 
theory of perception ." — A fhevaum, Oct. 15, 1881, 

(4) In prayer-books and other liturgical 
worka, the directions and rules for the conduct 
of service, atill frequently printed tn red 
letters. 

*' It ix prescribed in the rub rick of thii day** tervice 
that if there be a vennon at all, and not a homily. It 
•hall be opoo thi* argumeat, The Doty of Subjection." 
—i Sharp ; Sermons, voL ii., *er. I. 


* (5) An ecclesiastical or episcopal rule 01 
injunction. 

3. That which ia established, fixed, or settled 
by authority ; an authorised injunction ; hence, 
recognition as fixed or settled by authority. 

“ Let him your rubric sod your feast* prescribe." 

Cowper; Progreu qf Error, 185. 

*ru'-brlc, *ru'-brlck, *ru-brisshe, v.t. 
[Rubric, s.] 

1. To adorn with or write in red ; to rubri- 
cate. 

“Item, for rubrtuMn g of all the book *."— Patton 
Letters, li. 335. 

2. To enact as by a rubric ; to place or set 
in the calendar. 

“ Rubricking what taints he li«t “ — Adams : Works. 
li. 255 

ru'-brlc, * ru'-brlck, ^ rli'-brlo-al, a. 

[Rubric, a.] 

1. Red, marked with red. 

“ The light and rays which appear red ... I oall 
rubric k, or red-making.’*— .Vetcfoft.' Optics. 

2. Placed in rubrics. 

“ No rubri&il directions are sny where given.'*— 
Wart on : English Poetry , ilL 1*9. 

3. Pertaining to the rubrics. 

* 4. Pertaining to or contained in th* 
calendar. 

“ My father woo't become a rubric martyr."— 
Walpole : To Mann, IlL 8A 

t nl-brlo-al, a. [Rubric, a.) 

■ rft-brl-c&r-I-t#, a. [Eng. rubrical; - ity .) 
A matter connected with the rubrics ; a point 
of ritual. (C. Kingaley : Yeast, ch. vi.) 

XTi -bri-cate, v.t. [Rubricate, a.) To mark 
or distinguish with red. 

“ Tbeonehedoth rubricate oulle with his red letters." 
—Pooe : Actes, p. 63A 

ru'-bri-cate, rfr'-brl-cat-^d, a. [Lat. 
rubrical us, pa. par. of mbrico s= to' mark with 
red ; ru&rica=red earth ; rut>er=red. ] Marked 
with red. 

“ The rest that «taod rubricate io old kalendara” — 
Spelman; Original, of Terms, ch. ii. 

• ru-bri'-claii, * ru'-brl ^Ist, a. [Eng. 
rubric ; -van, -isf.] Ona versed in tha rubrics ; 
an adherent or advocate for the rubric. 


* ru-brl9'-i-t^, a. [Eng. rubric ; 4ty.) Red- 
ness. 

“ The rubricity of the Nil a"— Oeddes. 

ru-brl-m -trlo, a. [Lat ruber ~ red, and 
Eng. nitric.] (See compound.) 

rubrinltric-acld, a. [Picramio-acid.) 

r^b'-sen, s. [Gcr., contract, from rubesamen 
= rape-seed, from rube = rape, and aamen = 
seed.] Rape-seed. 

rubsen-cake, a. An oil -cake, made from 
the seeds of Brassica prcecox, and much used 
on the Continent. 


ru'-biis, *. [Lat = a bramble.] 

Bot. : A genua of Potentillid® ( Lindley ) ; of 
Rulieae (Sir Joseph Hooker). Creeping herbs 
or sarmentoae ahruba, almost always prickly. 
Flowers in panicles or solitary, white or red. 
Calyx five-cleft ; petals five ; etyle short, 
aub-terminal. Fruit of several aingle-eeedea 
juicy drupea, In a protuberant fleahy re- 
ceptacle. Known species about 100, chiefly 
from the north temperate zone. The most 
important of these are It. frtiticosus , the common 
Bramble, or Blackberry ; R. sazatilis , the Stone 
Bramble ; R. Idceus, the Raspberry ; Ii. Gesiut, 
the Dewberry; R. Chamtrmorus , the Cloud- 
berry; and It. articut, which Linmeus charac- 
terizes as the prince of wild berries. Tbe 
Blackberry ia particularly prolific in the United 
States, a uurnber of varieties with very large 
luscious fruit haring been produced by cultiva- 
tion. These include the Lawton, Early Harvest, 
Mammuth, and others. Of ornamental apeciea 
of Rubus may be named R. odoratus , the 
Virginian Raspberry. 


* ru-ble, a. A a. [O. Fr. ruM, rubi* 
(Fr. rubis ), from Low Lat. rubinum , accus. of 
rulinus — a ruby, from Lat. ruber = red ; 
rubto = to be red ; Sp. rubi, rubln ; Port. 
rubim; Ital. rubino.J 
A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the aame aenae as II. 2. 


“ His ample forehead bore a eorooet 
With sparkling dlamoads and with ruMe* set" 

Dryden : Palamon A Arcite, iii. SA 


fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, e'ire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w^li; work, who, sin; mute, ciib, oure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «e, oa = e; ey = a; qu — kw* 
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% Figuratively : 

• (1) Redness. 

“ Keep the natural ruby of your <*««*••" 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, IlL 4. 

(2) Something resembling a ruby ; a blain, 
* blotch, a carbuncle. 

*• Ha'* said to hare ft rich fftc* wd rubies about hi* 
nose ,"— Captain Jones. 

IL Technically: 

1. Horology: The jewel of a watch. The 
end-stone ta usually a ruby in first-class work. 


rud, • rtidd, s. & a. [A.S. rudu = red- 
ness ; Icel. rodhi, from raudhr = red.] 


A* At substantive : 

1. Redneas, blush ; hence, a complexion, 

•• Fast, with » redd rtsdd. 

To her chftmber Cftn *hee flee." 

Percu : Reliques, Ui. i, X. 

2. Red ochrs. 

B. As adj. : Red, ruddy, rosy. 

*' Sweet blush ea sUin’d her rud-red cheeke. 

Her eyeu were black •> sloe. ' 

Percy : Reliques. iiL 1. 2. 


2. Min. : A transparent variety of Sapphire 

! q.v.), of a red colonr, much esteemed os a 
ewel! The scarcest of precious atones, and 
mown in commerce as Oriental ruby, to dis- 
tinguish it from Balas ruby (q.v.). 

3. Prini. : A size of type, smaller than 
nonpareil and larger than pearl 

This line is set in Rnhy type. 

B. As adj. : Of the colour of a ruby ; red. 

** Wound*, like dumh mouth*, do ope their ruby III*.” 
Shake tp. : Julius Caesar. uL 1. 

ruby-blende, s. [Pyraroyrite, Paoua- 

TITE.] 

ruby-copper, a [Cuprite.] 


* riid, v.t. [Rod, a] To make red ; to redden. 

ru'-d&s, s. & a. [Ft. rude = rude, coarse.] 

A, As sub8t. : A coarse, foul-mouthed woman ; 
a randy. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Bold, masculine, coarse. (Ap- 
plied to women.) 

"The *uld carlin, a rudas wife «he wa*."— Scott: ' 
Antiquary, p. 430. 

riid-beck'-I-a, e. [Named after Olaua Rud- 
beck and his son. Professors of botany in the 
University of Upsal ; the former died 1702.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Rudbeckiea? 
(q.v.). Handsome border annuals or perennials 
from North America. 


ruby-mica , r 

Min. : A variety of Gothite, occurring In 
translucent fiery -red scales on limonite, near 
Siegen, Prussia. 

ruby-silver, «. (Pyraroyrite, Prqos- 

T1TE.1 

ruby-spinel, s. [Baiab-ruby.J 
ruby-tail, a 

Entom. : Chrysis ignite^ the Common Gold 
Weap. [Chrysis.] 

ruby-tiger, a 

Entom. : A beautiful British moth, Phrag - 
matobia Juliginosa. Fore wings reddish- 
brown, with a black spot; hind wings 
blackish, or dnll pink, the hind margin and two 
central spots black ; expansion of wings an 
Inch and a q Darter. The larva is rusty-brown, 
with brownish hairs, and feeds on ragwort 
and other plants, 
ruby- wood, a 

BoL A Comm. : Red saunders-wood (q.v.). 

* rft'-bjf, v.t [Roby, $.] To make red. 

»* with aanguln* drop* the wait* sit rubied roood." 

Pops : Homer ; Odyssey xx. 428. 

rA-^er'-vine, a. [Mod. Let. rucerv(us ) ; Eng. 
gaff, -ine.) Belonging to. or characteristic of 
the genns Rncervus ; having antiera like those 
of the genua Rucervus. 

" It* antler* Are large, and of tb* intermediate ru- 
corvine type ."— Caucus Nat. Hist., ilL 8L 

r^- 5 er / -vii«, s. [Mod. Lat. ru(sa), and Lat. 
ctrvus (q.v.).] 

Zool. : An East Indian genus of Cervldse, or 
a sub-genus of Cervua. It is allied to Rusa, 
but differs from it In having the bifurcate 
beam of the antlers further sub-divided, Ru- 
cervus schomburgki is Schombnrgk's Deer, 
R. duvaucelli the Swamp Deer, and R. eldi 
Eld's Deer. 

rft$he, ruebe-lng, rtish-ing, a [Fr. 
ruche = a beehive, From the quillings resem- 
bling honeycombs.] Quilled or ganffered net, 
lace, silk, and the like, used as trimming for 
ladies* dresses and bonnets. 

" The brim being formed of a large looee niching.”— 
Queen, Sept. 28. 1835. 

riick (1), v.t [Rock (1), *•] To wrinkle, to 
crease. 


riidbeck-l-e-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rud- 
becki(a) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of composites, tribe Sene- 
cionlde®. 

riidd, «. [From its ruddy coloration.] 

Ichthy. : Leuciscus erythrophthalmus, the Red- 
eye (q.v.). 

* r&dde, «. (A.S. rudu = redness.] Com- 

plexion. 

*• HU rudde is like ftcariet In grata.’ 

Chaucer: C. T., 13,894. 

rtid -der, * rod-er, * rSth’-er, a [A.S. 
rddher — a paddle, from rdwan — to row ; 
cogn. with But roer ; 8w. roder t ror; Dan. 
ror; Ger. ruder.] 

L Literally: 

* 1. A paddle. 

2. That by which a ship Is steered ; a flat 
frame hung to the stern-post of a vessel and 
affording a means of steering. The rudder is 
moved by a tiller or a wheel. 

"Swept from tb* deck, and from the rudder torn." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey r. 406. 

3. Agric. : A sieve for separating the chaff 
from the grain. (Prob. a corruption of riddle.) 

IL Fig. : That which guides, governs, or 
directs the coarse of anything, 
rudder-band, rudder-brace, i. 
Naut. : That part of a rudder-hinge which has 
bands to brace the rudder and an eye for the 
pin tie on the part attached to the stern-post. 

rudder-brace, a [Rudder-band.] 
rudder-breeching, a 

Naut . ; A rope for lifting the rudder to ease 
the motion of the pintles in tbeir gudgeons. 

rudder-case, s. [Rudder-trunk.] 

rudder-chain, a 

Naut. : One of the chains whereby the rud- 
der is fastened to the stem quarters. They 
are shackled to the rudder by bolts just above 
the water-line, and hang slack enough to per- 
mit the free motion of the rudder. Their use 
is to prevent the rudder being lost In the 
event of its becoming unshipped. They also 
sometimes lead inboard, to be used in steering 
should the rudder-head or tiller give way. 

rudder-chock, a [Chock.] 


* ruck (2), • rucke, v.i. [Cf. Dan. ruge = to 
brood.] To cower ; to lie or ait close ; to 
squat, as a hen upon eggs. 

" Oa thu house did rucke 

A trowed owle, the messenger of ill *ucce*»« >uid lacke." 

Golding: Ovid; Metamorphoses. 

rtick (1), 8. [Icel. hnikka = a wrinkle.] A 
wrinkle, a crease, a fold, a plait. 

riick (2), * [Etym. douhtful.] An undis- 
tinguished crowd ; the common crowd or herd. 

“ The crftcks h*Ting decinlTely tingled them **!▼<* 
<rat from the ruck. ‘ — Field, Mftrch 8, 1888. 

riick (3), s. [Roc.] 

* ruc-ta'-tion, a [Lat. ructatue, pa. par. of 
ructo = to belch.] The act of belching; a 
belch. 

M Famous nutations or v*pour«.” — Elyot : Costal of 
Wth, bk. It., ch. xli. 


rudder-coat, a 

A T awf. : A canvas clothing to the rudder- 
stock, which keeps the sea from passing 
through the trunk in the counter. 

rudder-fish, 8. [Pilot-fish.] 

rudder-head, «. 

Naut. : The upper end of the rudder, Into 
which the tiller is fitted. 

rudder-hole, s. 

Naut. : A hole in the deck, through which 
the head of the rudder passes. 

rudder-nail, s. 

Naut. : A nail used In fastening the pintle 
to the rudder. 

rudder-pendant, a 

Naut. : A continuation of the rudder-chain, 


secured hy a staple around the quarter, under 
the moulding. In the end of the pendant a 
thimble is spliced, to which may be hooked a 
tackle, in case the tiller or head of the rudder 
Is carried away. 

rudder-perch, s. A name given to a 
certain tisli, said to follow the rudders of ship# 
in the warm parts of the Atlantic. 

rudder-port, a 

Shipbuilding : A helm-port (q.v.). 

rudder-stock, a. 

Naut. : The main piece or hroadest part of 
the rudder, attached to the stelrn-posts by the 
rudder-bands. 

rudder-tackle, a 

Naut. : A tackle employed for operating the 
rudder in case its head is carried away, or for 
working a make-shift rudder. 

rudder -trunk, rudder -case, s. A 

casing of wood fitted or boxed firmly into the 
helm-port. 

t ruddes, s. [Etyra. douhtful ; cf. A.S. rude 
= rue.] 

Bot. : (1) Calendula officinalis ; (2) Chrysan- 
themum segetum. 

riid'-died, a. [Eng. ruddy; -ed.) Made 
ruddy or red. 


riid'-di-ljf, adv. [Eng. ruddy ; -ly.] In a 
ruddy manner; with a ruddy or reddish 
appearance. 

" Mftn y ft bftud't on ft richer hilt 
But no*e oa ft etoel more ruddily gilt* 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, XXtL. 

rtid'-di-ngss, * rud-di-nesse, «. [Eng. 
ruddy ; -n«ss.] The quality or state of being 
ruddy ; redness of complexion ; that degree 
of redness which is characteristic of good- 
health. (Applied especially to the complexion 
or colour of the human skin.) 

Tha ruddiness upon her lip U wet" 

Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale, v. 1 

rtid'-dle (1), r&d'-dle, rfcd'-dle, a [From 
the same root as ruddy.] A species of red 
earth, coloured by sesquioxide of iron. It is 
used for marking sheep. 

" Ruddle owes its colour to an sdmixtuce of iron ; 
end u thftt la In greater or lew proportion, it la of a 
greeter or lea* apecitio gravity, oonsiateacy, or hard- 
ness. Woodward. 

* ruddle-man, a One who digs ruddle. 

“ Besmeared like a ruddle-man, » gyT»«y. or a 
chlmGey-ftweeper.‘' — Burton: Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 470. 

* rud'-dle (2), a [Riddle (2), «.] A riddle, 
a sieve. 

“The hole* of the Here, ruddle, or try.*— P. HoU 
land : Plutarch, p. 88. 


rud'-dle (1), v.t [Ruddle, a] To mark with 
ruddle. 

"A fair *heep newly ruddled.”— Lady Montagu: To 
Lady Rich, Oct 10. 1718. 

* riid -die (2), v.t . [Raddle, v.] To twist. 

riid'- die, riid'- dock, * rud-docke, 
* rud-dok, a [A.S. rudduc; cogn. with 
Welsh r huddog ; Cornisli ruddoc = a redbreast.] 
1. The redhreast (q.v.). 

" The tame ruddocke and the coward kite.* 

Chaucer: Assembly of Fosoles. 

* 2. A gold coin, so called from its colour. 

“So he have golden ruddockes In hi* bass."— Lily : 
Midas, IL L 



1. Of a red or reddish colour ; red. 


“Not so the ruby flame* with ruddy gleam." 

Hoole : Orlando Purioso, bk. X. 

2. Of a lively flesh-colour, or the colour of 
the skin when in full health ; fresh-coloured 


Where *11 the ruddy family eroand 
Laugh at the Jest* or pranks that never falL 

Goldsmith: Traveller. 


3. Of a reddish or orange colour. 

“The ruddier orange, a ad the paler Ihne." 

Covoper : Task. ilL 87A 

ruddy-hlghflter, a 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Ypsipetes 
ruberata. 

• rtid'-d^, v.t. [Ruddy, a.] To make ruddy 
or red. . , _ 

“It ruddied all the oope e-wood glen. 

Scott : Lay cf the Last Minstrel, rt 

r&de. a. [Fr., from Let rudtm, accus. of rudis 
= rough, raw, rude wild, unfilled; Sp. rudo ; 
Port. & Ital. rude.] 


boll, b$^; poiit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, ben^b; go, £em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, ** 

-clan, -tian = shan. -Won, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -jlon = zhtin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - bfl* 

o 
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rudely— ruff 


1. Characterized by roughness ; not nicely 
or delicately finished, smoothed, or jioHshed ; 
rongh, coarse, rugged ; unformed by art, taste, 
or skill. (Applied to material things.) 

“The heaven-bom child 
all meanly wrapped In the rude monger Ues." 

BMm.: The Batieity. 


2. Rough or coarse In manners, nnpolite, 
impudent, uncourteous, uncivil, boorish. 

"They acre rude even to brutality.’— Bstcamlay : 
But. Eng „ ch. xiiL 


3. Characterized by roughness or coarse- 
ness ; uncivil, insolent. 

“ Ton are to blame , . • 

To nee id rude behaviour." 

Skak+sp . . Henry Till „ Iv % 

4. Ignorant, untaught. unpolished,clowuish. 


“ Where the rud e villager. hi* labour done, 

In verso spontaneous ohanta aom* favoured name.** 
Scott : Don Roderick. (In trod, lx.) 


6. Wanting or deficient in good taste, grace, 
or elegance; unpolished. (Said of language, 
atyle, Ac.) 

“ Ri de and tm pi easing be the lay*." 

Cowper : Psalm cxxxviL 


6. Violent, tempestuous, boisterous, rough. 
(Applied to the ses, weather, Ac.) 

“ Firmer he root* him the ruder it blow." 

Scott : Lad y of the Lake, iL 19. 

7. Fierce, Impetuous : as, the rude shock 
of armies. 


* 8. Harsh, severe, inclement: as, a rude 
winter. 


* 9. Robust, strong. 

J ' What the penny-a-llner* call rude health.*— C. 
rig tie jf : Toast, ch. xiiL 

rude-growing, a. Rough, wild. 

“Whoa# mouth la covered with rude-growing briar*.* 
Shaketp : TUus A ndronicus, it L 

rfide-if. adv. [Eng. rude; -ly.] 

1. In a rude, severe, or rough manner; 
without finish or polish ; coarsely. 

“They were ell apparelled alike, and that very 
ruddy and homely ." — Mors : Utopia, bk.iL.ch.vL 

2. With rudeness, incivility, or insolence ; 
coarsely, boorishly. 

** Yon began ruddy.” Shaketp. : Twelfth Bight, L k 

3, Violently ; with violence ; fiercely. 

** Rudely break 

Her worshipped Image from It* base." 

Boon : Light of the Harem. 

rftdo'-ncas, «. [Eng. rude ; .new,] 

1. The quality or state of being rude, coarse, 
or rough ; coarseness of finish ; roughness, 
uneven Dess. 

2. Coarseness of manners, con d act, or 
language ; incivility ; want of politeness, 
courteay, or civility. 

“ Ha generally affected in hla manners and In hi* 
housekeeping a rudeness beyond th*tof bis ruda neigh, 
boar *." — Macaulay : Hid. Eng., ch. rUL 

3. Went of polish, grace, or elegance ; in- 
elegance, ignorance. 

* 4. Violence, impetuosity. 

“ The great swing and rudenett at his poize." 

Shaketp : Troiiut A Cretsida, L 1 

* 5. BoisterousDess, terapestuousness, sever- 
ity. 

* You can hardly be too sparine of water to your 
housed plants ; the not observing of this, destroys 
more plants than all the rudenesses of tbo season. — 
Evelyn: Kolendar. 

rft -d£nt'-ed, a. [Lat. rude ns, genlt rudentU 
— a rope, a cable.] 

Her. : The same as Cabled (q.v.). 
r&'-dSn-ture, ». [Fr.] [Rudented.] 

Arch.: Cable-moulding (q.v.). 

* ru -der-a-r^, a. [Lat. ruderarivs, from 
rudvs = 8 tones broken small, and mixed with 
lima for plastering walla, Ac.] Belonging or 
pertaining to rubbish. 


* rft-der-a-tlon, a. [Lat. ruderaiio .] [Ru- 
der ary.] The act of layiDg of pavement with 
pebbles. (Bailey.) 

* rftd©s'-b^» a [Rude.] A coarse, rough 

fellow. 

“ A mad-brain rudesby full of spleen. 

Who woo'd In haste, and means to wed *t leisure." 

Shakes p. ; Taming of the Shrew, liL X 

Xtn -d&s-helm-er, a [Seedef.] One of the 
most highly esteemed white Rhine wines, so 
called from being made from grapes grown at 
Rudesheim, & town in Nassau, on the banka 
of the Rhine. 


r&' dl ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. rudimentum 
= a thing in the rough 8tate, a first attempt, 
from rudis— rude (q.v.); Sp. & ltal. rwdi- 
mento.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is unformed or undeveloped ; 
the principle which lies at the bottom of any 
development ; au unformed or unfinished 
beginning. 

" Infectious as Impnre. your blighting pow'r 
Taints in its rudiments tbe promis'd low'r." 

Cowper: Const real ion, 

2. An elementary or first principle of any 
art; especially, in the plural, the first ele- 
ments or elementary nations of any branch of 
science or knowledge ; first steps. 

“ lu these thy lint eaaays, and rudiments of anna" 
Pitt : Virgil ; *£neid xL 

II. Biol. : A part or organ, the develop- 
ment of which lias been arrested. [Vestige.] 

" W lth hornless breeds of cattlo and sheep, another 
and singular kind of rudiment haa been observe*' 
namely, minute horns dsngliug sttacbed to the skin 
alonn . . . With cultivated plants it is far from rare 
to And the petals, stamens, and pistils represented by 
rudiments, like those observed in natural specie*."— 
Darwin: Variation qf A nim. A Plants, eh. xxir. 

* ru'-dl-mSnt, v.t. [Rudiment, a] To fur- 
nish with or instruct In the rudiments or first 
elements, principles, or rules; to settle in 
first principles. 

“ It I* the right discipline of knight-errantry, to be 
rudimentod in losses at fink"— it ay ton : Eestieous 
Botes, p. ST. 

riV-dl-ment'-al, a. [Eng. rudiment , 8. ; -cd.] 
Pertaining or ‘relating to rudiments or first 
principles ; rudimentary. 

" Your first rudimenlal eeseys In spectators)) !p were 
made In my shop, where you often practised (or 
hour*."— Spedator. 

r^-di-ment'-a-ry, a. [Eng. rudiment, a ; 
■ary.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to rudiments or 
flrat principles ; dealing with or consisting In 
first principles ; elementary. 

2. In the state, form, or condition of a rudi- 
ment ; iu an undeveloped atate or atage ; in 
the first stage of existence ; embryonic. 

rudimentary -organs, *. pi. 

Biol. : Organa in animals and plants which 
do no not attaia full development, as the 
marnni® of milea among the mammalia and 
the pistil in male florets of some of the Com- 
posite ; or which occar in the embryo and not 
in the adult, as the teeth of foetal whales. 

M In order to understand the existence of rudlmen . 
tary -organs, we have only to suppose that a former 
progenitor possessed the parts in question in a perfect 
state, and that under changed habits of Ufa they In- 
come greatly redneed."— Darwin: Descent of Ban (ed. 

1886), p. 26. 

riid lsli. a. [Eng. rud(e); -isA.] Somewhat 
rude; rather rude, 

* rud'-I-t^, t. [Eng. rudfe); -ity.] Rudeness. 

rud'-mis-day, e. [For rood-mass-day, from 
rood = a cross.] The feast of the Holy Cross, 
of which there were two annually ; viz., one 
oil May 8, the feast of the Invention or the 
Holy Cross ; the other on Sept. 14, Holyrood- 
day, or the Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

rud&l'-phine, a. [Seedef.] A term applied 
to certain astronomical tables, composed by 
Kepler, and founded on the observations of 
Tycho Brah6. So named iu honour of Rudolph 
II., Emperor of Bohemia. 


rue, * rew, * re we, v.t. & i. [Prop, hrue, 
from A.S. kredwan; cogn. with O. Sax. hrrw- 
nn; O. H. Ger. hriuwan ; Ger. mien ; Dut. 
rouwen. From the same root as Lat. crudus 
= raw ; crudelis = cruel ; Eng. crude, Ac.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To grieve for ; to regret, to lament, to re- 
pent. 

“ Ill-fated race i how deeply must they ru« 

Their only crime, vicinity to you." 

Cowper: Heroism. 

* 2. To pity. 

“ Rue the tear* I shed." 

Shaketp. : J^tus A ndronicus, L 


• 3. To cause to grieve ; to make repentant, 
compassionate, or sorrowful. 

“ For though I made ybou roori* la a pletle It retofeA 
mo not."— Wycliffe : 9 Corynth. vii. 


4. To repent of, and withdraw, or attempt 
to withdraw from : as, To rue a bargain. 

* B. Intransitive : 


1. To have compassion. 

•* And Ood so wisly on my scmle rows 
Aa I thal even Juge ben. and trewe. 

Chaucer : C. T., L664. 

2. To become sorrowful, penitent, or grieved. 


* rue-bargain, s. The forfeit paid by 
one who withdraws from a bargain. 


ruo (1), * rume, a. [Fr. rue ; Pro v., Sp., & 
Port, ruda; Lat. A Ittf. ruta ; Gr. pvnj 
(rhute) = rue.] 

1. Bot. : The genus Ruta (q.v.). The common 
Rue is Ruta gravcolcva, a half- shrubby plant, 
two or tlirea feet high, of a fetid odour, and 
ad acrid taste. The bluisli-green leaves are 
pinnate, the flowera yellow, the first that 
comes forth generally with ten stamens, the 
next with eight. A native of Southern Europe, 
but grown In gardens in the East and West 
Indies, in England, Ac. 

" Hera. In this placet 
111 Mt a bank of rue. sour herb of grace." 

Shaketp . : Richard ll.. lit i. 

2. Pharm. : Rue, or Rue-oil (q.v.), is a power- 
ful topical stimulant, au antispasmodic, an 
emmenagogue, and perhaps an anthelmintic. 
It is used internally in flatulent colic, hys- 
teria, epilepsy, Ac., and as an eueuia, and ex- 
externally as a rubefacient. 

rue -oil, t. 

Chem. : The essential nil of Common Rue, 
obtained by distilling the plant with water. 
It is rather viscid, has a disagreeable odour 
aad bitter taste, boils at 228*, and solidifies 
about 0* to shining crystalline lamhue. The 
crude oil Is chiefly composed nf a hydrocarbon 
and one or two ketones of the paraffin group. 
The more volatile portion of tiie oil has the 
composition of turpentine oil. 

* rue (2), $. [Rue, tl] Sorrow, repentance. 

rue -f ul, * reu-fol, • rou full, * ru-full, 

a. [Eng. rue (2), s. ; -full.] 

1. Causing to rue, lament, or grieve ; mourn- 
ful, sad, touching, lamentable. 

** A rueful sight, tbo wild shore strewn with wrecks.’ 
Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 

2. Expressing or characteristic of sorrow or 
pity ; pitiful. 

“With rufuU chers I aawe where Hector stood." 

Surrey : Virgile ; *£neis U. 

3. Full of lamentations or mourning. 

“ Cocytus, named of lamentation load 
Heard on the rueful stream.'* 

Billon: P. L., 1L 680. 

r&e'-f fil-1^, * ru-fol-ly, adv. [Eng. rueful; 
-ly.] In a rueful mauuer ; mournfully, sorrow- 
fully, piteously. 

“ They cause me to crie so rufully.’ 

Chaucer: Lamentation of Bary Magdalen. 

rfte'-ftil-ngss, ». [Eng. rueful ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ruefid ; sorrowful- 
ness, tnournfiilne88. 

rucll, s. [Rewel.] 

* ru-clle', «. [Fr., dimin. of rve = k street.] 

A bed-chamber in which persons of high rank 
in France, during the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, held receptions in the morning, to 
which tlioae .distinguished for learning, wit, 
Ac., were Invited ; hence, a circle nr coterie 
where the events of the day were discussed. 

“ The poet who flourished in the scene, 1* condemned 
In the rueUef-Dryden : Virgil : Jineid. (Pref.) 

ru-Sl'-li-a, a. [Named after John RueUe, 
botanist and physician to Francis I.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Ruellieie (q.v.). 
Calyx five-parted, corolla somewhat cam- 
pan ulate with five equal spreading segments, 
stamens didynamous, included ; capsule two- 
celled, six to eight-seeded. The epecies are 
numerous. Some fUrnieh a bine dye like 
indigo, eaptd&Uy Ruelliaindigotica, cultivated 
In consequence in China. 

ru-el-ll-e'-ee, i. pi. [Mod. Lat. ruelli(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Aeanthacece. 

r&e'-wort, $. [Eng. rue (1), a, and wort.) 

Bot. (PL): The Rutace® (q.v.X 

* a. [Lat. rufescens , pr. par. of 
rvf&sco, incept, form from rufus — red.] Red- 
dish ; tinged with red ; rather rusty ; nearly 
reddish -brown. 

riifF(l), " ruffe, a. [A word of doubtful ori- 
gin ; prob. from tbe same root as I cel. rfufa 
(pa. t ravf) = to break, to rip up ; A.S. 
reafan — to reave (q.v.); ct Dut. ruif = a 
fold ; Sp. rufo— frizzed, curled.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A large collar of muslin or linen, 

E laited, crimped, or fluted, formerly worn by 
oth sexes. 

** They were come to that height of excess herein 
that twenty shillings were na*d to be paid for starching 
of a ruff.'— Howell; Letters, bk. L. } *, lat. 8S. 


f&tfe, Ctt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, camel, her £ there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w$li; work, who, son; mute, efrb, cure, tjnlte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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•J. Figuratively: 

(1) Something puckered or plaited liks a 

raff i Soft o» U» P*P« «T. 

(2) A state of roughness or uoaveaness ; 
rugged ness. 

" As A olds set a! 1 their bristle* up ; lo such * ruff wert 
thou." Chapman: Homer; Iliad. 

(3) Hence, riotous conduct ; festivity, 

" So they beiog in this ruff and Jollity, news aune 
suddenly that Aratus was coma. —North: I lutarch, 
p. 84#. 

(4) An exhibition of prids or lisughtmess. 

•• priocea that, in the rnjf of ail their glory, beva 
been taken down from the head of a oou^uering army. 
Sir R. LEV range. 

(5) The top of a loose boot turned over, 

" Why, he wiU look upon his boot, end sing ; ; mend 
the tuff* and ting.*"— "Shaketp* * Alf* Wtll* UL X 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach. : An annular ridge, formed on a 
shaft or other piece, commonly at a journal, 
to prevent endlong motion, Ruffs sometimes 
consist of separate rings ilxed in tbs positions 
intended by set screws, &C., and are then 
callad loose ruffa. 

2. Ornithology: 

(1) Machetes pugnax, a spring and summer 
viaitor to England, Irelaud, and the North of 
Europe, having its winter home in Africa, It 
is rather larger than & snips ; general plum&ga 
ash-brown, spotted, or mottled with black, but 
no two specimens are alike. In the breeding 
season tha neck is surrounded by a frill or 
rutf of namerous long black feathers, glossed 
with parple, sad barred 
with cheatnnt 
Whilst probably 
serving priinar 
ily as an attrsc- 
tion to the 
beo-birds, 
this frill acta 
also as a 
shiald. for 
the polyga- 
mous Ruffs 
are Intenasly 
pugnacious, 
and furious 
battles take 
place be- 
tween them 
for the possession of the ferasles, which are 
called Reeves, and are more unifnrm in color- 
ation, and smaller than the males. The nest 
is usually of coarse grass, in a moist swampy 
plsce, the eggs four in number. Large num- 
bers are caught and fattened in Holland, and 
cent to England, where they are rapidly be- 
coming rare, owing to tha destruction of their 
favourite haunts, the fens, by drainage. 

t (2) A breed of tha Jacobin. The feathers 
fall more backward off ths head, and lie ia a 
rough and confused manner, whence the 
pigeon baa its name. ( Moore : Columbarium.) 

ruff-wheel, 8. 

Metall. : An ore-ernahing mill fnr the pieces 
which will not feed into tha usual crusher. 

r&ff (2), 8. (Port, ru/rt = a game with dice, a 
raffle.] 

• 1. An old game at cards, the predecessor 
of whist. 

2. The act of trumping, when you have no 
card of the suit led. 

- Wh *t folly must Inspire the wretched taste 

_ A M m fttt **•/#* tn Wilts ” 



BUFF AND REEVE, 


Whitt. 


Bo many precious trump* on ruff* to wait*.’ 

ruff (3), s. [Ruffe.] 

rtiff (4), 8. [A contract from ruffle (2), s. 
(q.v.).] A low vibrating beat of a drum ; a 
ruffle. 

- The drum beat* a ruff, and so to bed.* — Farguhar 
Recruiting Officer, v. 

ruff (1), v.t. [Ruff (1), s.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. To ruffle, *• disorder, to disarrange. 

•* While* the proud bird, ruffing hU fathers wyde 
And brosbiua hi* faire hrest. did her invade. 

Spenser: F. q., 111. xl. SSL 

2. To applaud with tbs hands or feet. 
(Scotch.) 

IL Falconry : To hit without trussing. 

riiff (2), V.t. or i. [Ruff (2), $.) To trump 
instead of following salt. 

7*o owr-rujf : To put a higher trump on 
suit trumped already by an adversary. 


rtiffe, «. [See def.] 

Ichthy. : Acerina cemua, from tha rivers of 
Europe. 1 1 ia olive-green , msvbled and spotted 
with brown, aud resembles the Perch in habits. 
The iiama is said to be derived from tha harsh 
seasatioa caused by its ctenoid scales. 

ruffed, a. (Ruff (1), #.] 

ruffed-grouse, s. [Bonasla.) 
ruffed lemur, s. 

Zool. : Lemur varius ; called also tha Blsck- 
and-White Lemur. 

ruf'-fl-an, • ruf-fl-on, * ruf-fy-au, 

• ruf-y-an, 8. & a. [Fr. rufflun (O. Fr. ruficn, 
rufften) : cf. Ital. ruffiano ; bp. rufian.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Originally, oae who seta forward an in- 
famous trsfflc between the sexes and is, as 
might be predicted, personally a libertine ; a 
pimp, a pander, a paramour. 

2. A brutal fellow ; a rough ready for any 
crima ; a robber, a cutthroat, a murderer. 

u With honourable ruffians In their hire." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 65. 
*B. Asadj. : Pertaining to, or characteristic 
of a ruffian ; brutal, ruffianly. 

M vUUce iun ha* he*rd the ruffian boast" 

Crabbe : Parish Register. 

• rur-fl an, v.i. [Ruffian, «.] To play or 
act the ruffian ; to raise tumult ; to rage. 

M If it hath rufflarid *o upon the seeff 

Shaketp. : OtheUo, II. L 

♦rur-fi-an-ago (age as I£), s. [Eng. 
rufflan; -age.] Ruffians collectively ; rascal- 
dom. 

'• Escorted by the vlleet rvjfianageff— Pdtgrave t 
Hist. Norm. A Eng., !▼. 678. 

• riir-fi-an-ing, * ruf fl-an-yng, t. [Eng. 
ruffian; Ung.\ Roffiauly conduct. 

*• Repent of light rufflanyngff—Udal : Peter . 

• riir-n-an-Ish, a. [Eng. rufflan; *ish .] 
Having tie qualitiea or manners of a ruffisn J 
ruffianly. 

rur-fl-an-¥fin, a [Eng. rufflan ; -ism.] The 
character, qualities, or conduct of a rufflan. 

** He too will h*v* to rue team *nd penalties to re- 
press ruffianism ." — Daily Telegraph, Sept 45, 1885, 

• r&f-fl-an-Uke, a. [Eng. rufflan ; -like.\ 
Ruffianly. 

ruf-fl-an-1^, a. [Eog . rufflan ;-ly.] Uke 
ruffian ; befitting or becoming a ruffian. 

M HU food dUguislog of a Master of Art with 
ruffianly hitir, unseemly apparel. and more oaseemly 
compaa yff—O. Harvey : Four Letters touching Robert 
Greene, p. 7. 

• riiF-f 3tn, a. & e. [Ruffian.) 

A. Asadj.: Disordered. 

•• HU ruffin raiment all was stained with blood." 

Spenser : F. q., L iv. M. 

B, As subst. : A ruffian, a ruffier. 

• rtif-f in -oils, a. [Eng. ruffln ; -ou*J] Ruf- 
fianly, outrageous, 

•• To ehelter the eald monameut from all the rufflnout 

pride." Chapman : Homer ; Iliad vi. 

rftr-fle (1), • ruf-fel-yn, v.t . & l. [Ruff 
(1), 8.] [Dut. ruyffelen = to ruffle, to wrinkle.] 
A# Transitive 

1 . To contract into plaits or folds ; to packer, 
to wrinkle, 

M A small piece of flue ruffled llneo, running along 
the upper part of the stay* before ."— A dditon. 

2. To furnish or adorn with ruffles. 

” Her elbows ruffled, and her tott'ring form 
111 propp'd upon French heels." 

v Covtper : Task, iv. M5. 

3. To disorder ; to disturb the arrangement 
or order of ; to rumple, to disarrange ; to make 
unavea ; to throw into disorder. 

M With sudden wiog and ruffled breast, 

The eagle left hi* rocky ne«t." 

Hyron: Siege of Corinth, xxxlll. 

4. To disturb the surface of; to causa to 
rise in waves. 

M The whitening eurface of the ruffled deon." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad IL 178. 

* 5. To throw together in a disorderly 
manner. 

^ f.ll frim, UAAVAfl. A >1MT) lnlttmlll 

Chapman. 

• 6. To throw into disorder by attacking 
to rout. 

M At Passage I have seen thee 
Ruffle the Tartars es they fled thy furle " 

Bcaum. S Flet. : Loyal Subject, L 8. 


I ruffled up fal’n leaves In heap, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a slsep loterminate. 


7. To discompose, to disturb, to agitate. 

•• Therd * ere an Antony 
Would ruffle up your spirit*." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccssar, liL X 

8. To disturb. 

** Adjusting the ruffled relations between the Fultan 
and hi* rebellious vassal.'— Daily Chronicle, OcL L 
1885. 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. To grow rough or turbuleut ; to be noisy 
or boisteroas. 

•' The bleak winds do sorely ruff Is." 

Shakesp. : Lear, u. A 

2. To play loosely ; to flutter. 

•' On hU right shoulder his thick mane reclin'd. 

Ruffles *t speed, aud dances in the wind. ' 

Drydem * Virgil ; Georgia Hi. ISA 

3. To set roughly ; to be rough ; to be in 
contention. 

“They would ruffle with Jurors, and Inforce them 
to find as they would direct.' —Bacon: Henry »V/. 

To ruffle one’s feathers (or plumage ) : 

1. Trans.: To irritate; to mako angry; U 
put out. 

2. Intrans. : To become irritated, angry, of 
fretted. 

# rftf'-fle (2), v.i. IO. Dut. roffelan = to pan- 
der ; Low Ger. ruffeln; Prov. Ger. ruffelnzz 
to pander ; Dan. ruffer ~ a pander ; Low Gai 
ruffeler = a pirn p.] To put on aire ; to swaggei 

•• Lady, I cannot ruffle it in red and yellow/ 

Ben Jon ton: Cynthia* Revel*, iff 1 

riif'-fle (3), v.t. [RurFLE, *.] To beat the 
ruffle ou : as, To ruffle a drum. 

riif'-fle (1), 8. [Ruffle (l), r.] 

1. A atrip of plaited cambric or other fine 
cloth attached to some border of a garment, 
as to tha wristbaad or bosom ; a frilL 

M The person who works the lace of a wdr of Has 
ruffles, for example, will sometime* raise the value of, 
ptrhJtp*,* pea oy worth of fljut to £30 • 

Wealth of Nations, hk. Iv., oh. lx. 

2. A state of being disturbed or agitated ; 
disturbance, agitation, commotion. 

•’Coneelv* the mind’s perception of some object, 
and the aoosequeot ruffle or oommotion of the blood. 

— Watts. 

• 3. A tumult, a m616e. 

*• This capltayue moche steyed the eitle, ootwlth- 
•tendylog twenty or more persoues wer* sleyne in the 
rufftc.—ffaU : Henry VIII. (au. 1#). 

Ruffle of a boot : Tha turned-down top, 
hanging loosely over like a ruffle. 

riif -fle (2), s. [Prob. from tha sound.] A low, 
vibrating beat of tha drum, not so loud as tha 
roll, used ou certain military occasions, as a 
mark of respect. (Frequently contracted into 
rujf.) [Ruff (4), a] 

•rfif'-fle-l&SS, a. [Eng. rajfle; -Jew.] With- 
out ruffles. 

# ruf -fle-mSnf s. [Eng. ruffle; -ment .] The 
act of ruffling. 

ruf'-fler (IX *- [Eng. n*M«)0). v.; *«r.l 

1. A sawing-mschiua attachment for forming 
ruffles in goods. 

2. A sort of beckla for flax. 

rfif'-fier (2), s. [Eng. ruffle) (2), v.; -*r.] A 
bully, a swaggerer. 

" Publication* which ropplled her wmrtesaiM *nd 
ruffte.n with appropriate mental food, —J. A. <Sy- 
monds : Renaissance in Italy, ch. x. 

• ruf'-fler-^, S. [Eog. ruffle, v. ; -ry.] Noise, 
disturbance. ( Stanykurst , ) 

ru-fl-g&l'-lic, a. [Eng. ruffin), and gallic.} 
Derived from gallic acid. 

rufigallio-acld, s. 

( CflH(OH)3. 

Chem. : C 14 H a O e = ■! Cs0 2 P»ra^n»- 

( C 6 H(OH)j. 

gic acid. Obtained hy heating gallic acid with 
strong sulphuric acid to 70* or 80°. It crystal- 
lizes in small, shining, red prisma, coataining 
two molecules of water, sublimes above 120% 
is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in alco- 
hol and ether. With alkalia it forma a soluble 
red compound, and dyes cloth, mordanted 
with alum, a beautiful red colour. 

ru-fi-mor'-Io, a. [Eng. rvjUn); mor(intannic), 
and sutf. -ic.j Derived from or containing 
morintannic acid. 

mfimorlc-acld, s. 

Chem.: Produced by boiling morintannlo 
acid with hydrochloric acid, and leaving the 
solution- to itself for some time. The bnck- 
red precipitate is washed with water dissolved 


boh, ho^; poTlt, Jtfvrl; cat, 9«U, chorea, 9I1I11, bench; go, t«m; thin, thla; sin, aa; expect, ^enophon, 

Ktlon. -tlan = shqn. -tlon, -cion = sh&n ; -tlon. -#ion = zhfin. ^jloua, -Uons, -slous=shus. -hlo. -die, &o. = h?l. OfU 
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In alcohol, and re-precipltated with water. It 
then forms a dark red amorphous powder, 
soluble In alcohoL aligbtly soluble in ether, 
and dissolves In sulphuric acid to a red colour. 
Boiled with potash. It is reconverted Into 
morintannic acid. 

r&'-fin, a. ’ [Lat. m/(vs ) * red ; -in (C/im.).] 
Cherny : CjiHooO^. A red resinous substance 

? reduced by the action of heat on phlorizin. 

t dissolves In alcohol, and water dissolves it 
at boiling heat, but Instaotly decolourizes it. 
With strong aulphuric acid it forms a line red 
colour. 

ru-f l-tfp'-In, a. [Eng. ruji(n) and opi(a)n .] 
Cherm . : Cj 4 H 4 (OH) 40 > Obtained from opi- 
anlc 8cid by heating with aulphuric acid. It 
crystallizes In yellowiah-red needles, which 
dissolve iu alkalis with violet-red colour. 

rn-fa-ciit-«-cliu'-Ic, a. [Lat. rvfus = red, 
and Eng. caUchuicJ] (See compound.) 

rufocatechulo-acld, a. [Rubin ic- acid.] 

rfi'-fous, a. [Lat. rufus.] Reddish ; of a 
reddish colour, especially of a brownish or 
yellowish red ; tawny ; reddish orange, rusty. 

“ Th* rich rufous colour* of their prlmwl**."— 
field, Sept. II, 1684. 

rufous kangaroo-rat, a. 

ZooL : Hypsiprymnus mfescens , from Aus- 
tralia, where it Is very common. When 
pursued, ltf jumps like a jerboa, with great 
swiftness, for a short distance, and seeks 
shelter in hollo wa, logs, and holes. It feeds 
on roota and grasses. 

rufous oven-bird, i. 

Omith, : Fumarius rufus, common In Banda 
Oriental, on the banks of the Plata. 

rufous-swallow, a. 

Omith : Hirundo rufula. 

•rtift, a. [Rirr, r.) Eructation, belching. 

rilr-ter-ho^d, a. [Etym. of first element 
doubtful ; second element, hood.] 

Falconry: A hood to be worn hy a hawk 
when she is first drawn. 

rug (IX *rugg, a. [Sw. mag — rongh, en- 
tangled hair ; eogn. with Low Ger. mug ; Dut. 
ruig; A.S. ruh = rough (q.v.).] 

1. A heavy, nappy fabric, used as a wrapper, 
cover, or protection ; as— 

(1) A cover of a bed. 

(2) A hearth-rug. 

(3) A cover for the legs, Ac., against cold on 
•journey ; a railway-rug. 

* 2. A rough, woolly, or shaggy dog. 

•rug-gowned, a. Wearing a coarse, 
shaggy dress. 

• rug-beaded, a. Having shaggy hair. 

“ We moat rbppisnt tboec rough, rug-headed kerns." 

Shaketp. • Richard II., iL x. 

rtig (2), a [Rua, v.] A pull, a tug. 

^ To get a rug : To get a share. 

•' Having gotten, it w*» thought, a rug of the oom- 
pemjUion*. —Scott ; Redgauntlet, letter xi. 

rug, v.t [Cf. rogge . ] To pull hastily or 

roughly, to tear, to tug. (.Scotch.) 

rfr-ga (pi. ru'-gseX »• [Lat. = a wrinkle.] 

1. Anaf. ; A wrinkle ; a transverse ridge on 
the convoluted ridges produced by the wrink- 
ling of the mucous membrane of the stomsch. 

2. Bot. : A wrinkle. 

rfi'-gate, a. [Lat. rugatus, pa. par. of rugo = 
to wrinkle. [Ruoa.] Wrinkled ; having al- 
ternate ridges and depressions. 

riig'-gSd, a. [Sw. rugg = rough, entangled 
hair.] [Rua OX M 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Full of rough projectiona or inequalities 
/ on the surface ; rough ; broken Into sharp or 
irregular points or prominences. 

" Th* rugged mas* *till lip*, not many yards from 
lta original *ito ." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xli. 

2. Not made smooth or polished ; rough. 

M A roral portico of rugged atone." 

Pope; Homer -, 04$teey xlv. 10. 

3. Rough In temper; austere, hsreh, crabbed, 

4. Burly, sour, uneasy, disturbed. 

. . . “ Sleek o'er your rugged looks, 

B* bright and Jovial mong your guest* to-ulrht" 
Shaketp. : Macbeth, ill. f. 


5. Rough, uncouth ; wanting In refinement 
or grace. 

** With thank* — “twa* all aha could— th* maid 
HU rugged courtesy repaid,*’ 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt 15. 

• 6. Rough with hair or tufts of any kind ; 
shaggy, bristly. 

“The rugged Pyrrho* like tha Hyrcanlan beast." 

Shakcep. : Hamlet, U. 1 


• 7. Wrinkled, furrowed. 

“ The rugged forehead, that with grave foreright. 
Weld* kingdom*, cause*, and attain of state.” 

Spenters F. q., IV. i (ProL) 
8. Not neat or regular ; uneven, ragged. 

“Hi* well-proportioned beard made rough and rugged." 

Ska keep. : 1 Henry VI., lit 2. 

• 9. Stormy, tempestuous, turbulent, 
boisterous : as, a rugged wind, (iifiifon.) 


* 10. Violent, impetuous, rude, boisterous. 


11. Harsh or grating oo the ear ; rough, not 
smooth. 

. “ wit will thine 

Throogh the har*h cadence of a rugged line.* 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

IL Bot. : Rough with tubercles or stiff 
poiota ; scabrous. Used of & leaf or stem. 
(Martyn.) 


rfrgr'-gSd-ly, °d v ' [Eng- rugged; 4y.] In a 
rugged manner; roughly, violently, sourly. 

** Look not *o ruggedly on me." 

Heourn. * Flet, : Woman Hater, T. S. 


rtig'-gSd-nSss, *rug-ged-nesse,«. [Eng. 

rugged; -ness,] 

1. The qnality or state of being rugged, 
rough, or uneven ; roughness. 

" Ae for the ruggedneme of any blade."— P, Holland t 
Pliny , hk. xxviiL, ch. lx. 

2. Roughness of temper ; harshness, 
severity, coarseness, surliness, rudeness. 

M That unmanly aharpnets and ruggedncM of 
humour."— Scott ; Christian Life, pt. ilL. cL 11. 

3. Violence, storminess, boisterousness. 


r&g'-ging, a. [Eng. rug (1), *• ; -inp.) 

1. Fabric : Coarse woollen wrapping or 
blanket cloth. 

2. Saddlery: A coarae cloth used for the 
body of knee- and other horae-boota. 


• r&g'-gjf, a. [Sw. rug gig, from rugg = rough, 
entangled hair.} Rough, shaggy. 

“ With flotory herd, and rug ay **shy here*." 

Chaucer; C. r„ 2.85k 

• rtig'-In, >. [Ruo OX A nappy cloth, 

“ Th* lip* grew *o painful, that »ke con Id not end nr* 
the wiping the Ichor from it with a »oft rugin with 
her own hkad.”— Witeman ; Surgery. 

rA-gine', ». [Fr.] A surgeon’s rasp; an 

instrument for removing the diseased surface 
of bones. 

" If newfleah should not generate, bor*Uttleoriflc«* 
Into the bone, or ra*p It with the ruginof— Sharp, 

Hi-gine', vX [Fr. ruginer.) To scrape with 
s rugioe. 

“ Where yon find It moist, there you are to rttgine 
It*— Witeman: Surgery, bk. v., ch. lx. 

rn-go'-$a, *. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. rugosus = 
wrinkled, from ruga (q.v.X So named from 
the wrinkled appearance of the corals.] 

1. ZooL: A group of II sdreporaria. Corallura 
sclerodermic, with a true theca. Generally 
both tubube and septa combined. Septa gen- 
erally some multiple of four, but with one or 
three prominent, or with a small channel. 
Simple or compound corals represented in the 
modern seas only by two genera, one from the 
Mediterranean, the other from Florida. Fami- 
lies : Stauridae, Cyathaxonidae, Cy&thophyl- 
lidae, and Cystiphyllidae. 

2. Faloeont. : Found in the Palaeozoic rooks, 
the Upper Greensand, and the Tertiary. They 
were reef-builders. 

rn' gose, a. [Lat. rugosus , from ruga = a' 
wrinkle; ltal., Sp., & Port, rugoso.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wrinkled ; full of or abound- 
ing with wrinkles. 

“Th* humeru* h«* * well-marked rugoee line."— 
Traru. Am*r. Phitoeoph. Soc. (1«7S), *111. 203. 

2. Bot. : Rough or coarsely wrinkled. 

• rft-gOS -f t^, 8. [Lat rugositas, from rugosus 
= rugose (q.v.) ; Fr. rugosite.] 

1. The quality or state of being rugose or 
wrinkled. 

2. A wrinkle, a pucker, a slight ridge. 

ru-gous, a. [Lat rugosus; Fr. rugueux.] 
The same as Rugose (q.v.X 


ru'-gTJ-lose, a. [A dimln. from Lat ruga = 

• wrinkle.] 

Bot, : Finely wrinkled, as a leaf. 

Ruh.m'-korflt *• [The name of a French 
manufacturer of scientific instruments, born 
1800.] (See compound.) 

RahmkorfiT's coil,*. [Indocti on-ooil.] 
ru-ille',*. [Fr. ruilUe.] 

Build. : A pointing of mortar at the junction 
of a roof with a wall higher than itself. A 
fillet of morlar to shed the water. 

ru'-in, * rulne, a. [Fr. mine , from Lat 
nana = overthrow, from ruo = to fall down, 
to sink in ruio ; Sp. <fc Port ruina; ItaL 
mina, rovina. ] 

* L The act or state of falling down ; a 
violent fall. 

“ Hi* ruin atartled the other steed*.” 

Chapman, in Annandale. 

2. That change of anything which destroys 
it, or entirely aefe&ta its ohject, or unfits it 
for use ; destruction, overthrow, downfall. 

“ Building* fall to twin." 

Shake tp. : Peridot, U. 4 

*3. Decsy. 

** Let it presage the rwfn of yonr love." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, iiL 1 

4. That which causes or promotes ths 
destruction, downfall, or decay of anything ; 
bane, destruction, perdition. 

“ They were the nww of him, and of ail Israel."— 
2 Chron. xxrilL 23. 

5. A building or other thing In • state of 
decay or dilapidation ; that which Is fallen 
down and become worthless from decay »r 
injury ; a wreck. 

6. Specif., in the plural, the remains of • 
decayed, dilapidated, destroyed, or forsaken 
house, city, fortress, or the like. 

7. The decayed remains of anything. 

** Reflected to h*r oye* th* ruint of her face.* 

Dry den : Orid ; Met amor ph ere XV. 

* 8. A fragment ; a piece broken or fallen off 

• larger mass. 

M Then Ajax seis'd the fragment of a rock. 

Applied each nerve, and, swinging ronnd on high. 
With force tempestuous, let the ruin fly." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vli. 122. 

9. The quality, state, or condition of being 
ruined, decayed, dilapidated, destroyed, or 
rendered worthless. 

M Repair thy wit, or It will fall 
To careless ruin." 

Shakeep. : Merchant of Venice, It. L 

T Blue, min : Gin. (Slang.) 

ruin-agate, ». [Ger. ruincnachat, or 
triimmerachat.] 

Min. : A riband -agate which lias been 
crushed in situ , and re-cemeoted by Infiltra- 
tion of silica. Also called “ brecciated 8 gate.” 
The most characteristic is that of Kunnersdorf; 
Saxony. 

ruin-marble, *. 

Petrol : A compact, marly limestone which 
has been much crushed and faulted. When 
polished it presents the appearance of ruined 
temples, houses, fortifications, Ac., owing to 
the infiltrations of oxides of iron and man- 

f inese between the disturbed fragments, 
ound near Florence. 


ru'-in, v.t. A i. [Fr. miner; Sp. A Port 
minar ; ltal. ratnare, rovinare.] [Ruin, *.] 
A. Transitive : 

L To bring to ruin ; to cause to fall to 

S leces or decay ; to damage essentially ; to 
iiapidste ; to destroy, to overthrow, to sub- 
vert. 

“ For Jertu&lom 1* ruined, *nd JudAh 1* fidlen.*— 
leaiah IiL A 

2. To bring to a state of poverty. 

“ A particular merchant, with »bundMJC« cf good* 
la hi* warehouse, inny sometime* be ruined hy not 
being ahle to sell them In time .'*— Smith : Wealth of 
Rations, bk. lv., ch. 1. 

* R. Intransitive: 

1. To fall violently. 

“ Hell heard th' nmufferahle nolie, hell mw 
Hort'u ruining from henv'n, xnd would have fled 
Affrighted." Milton : P. L., rl. 868 

2. To fall into ruins ; to come to ruin ; to 
fall into decay or dilapidation. 

3. To be brought to a state of poverty or 
misery. 

“ If we are Idle end disturb th* Industrious In th*lr 
burin***, we shell rtito the tutor."— Lock*. 

• r&’-in~a-ble, a. [Eng. mi*; -able.] Cap. 
able of being ruined. 


£&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, w$lt work, whd, *6n; mute, efib, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, fSill; try, Syrian, m, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


ruinate— ruler 
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ru'-ln-atc, v.t. & f. [Low Lat, ruinatus, pa. 
par. of rutao = to ruin.] 

A. Trans. : To ruin ; to bring to ruin or 
decay ; to destroy, to overthrow. (Now only 
tu vulgar use.) 

*• I will not ruinate my father’s house." 

Shaketp. : S Henry VI., V. X. 

•B. Intrans* : To fall or come to ruin or 
decay. 

♦ru in ate, a. (Low Lat. ruinatus.] Ruined; 
brought to ruin ; in ruins. 

“The condition known la some hapless countries u 
ruinate. "—Daily Telegraph, Jon. 20, 1885. 

t ru-in-a'-tlon, «. [Low Lat. ruinatio , from 
ruinatus , pa. par. of ruino = to ruin (q.v.).] 
The act of ruining ; ruin, destruction, decay. 

" An engine of destruction and of ruination to trout 
lakes."— Field, Dec. «, 1884. 

r&'-In-er, s. [Eug. ruin ; -er.) One who or 
that which ruins or destroys. 

" Tho extreme miner 

Of others." Daniel : Civil Wart, vli. 99. 

* rfr-in'-l-form, a. [Lat. ruina = a ruin, and 
forma = form, appearance.] Having an ap- 
pearance of the ruins of houses. (Applied 
to certain minerals.) 

rfr-ln-ous, * ru-yn-ous, a. [Fr. ruineux, 
from Lat. nrinosiw, from ruina = ruin ; Sp. & 
Port, ruinoso ; ltal. ruinoso, rovinoso.} 

1. Fallen into ruin ; dilapidated, ruined. 

*' Dyd his dilygence to mpayre ruynous places."— 
Fabyan : Chronicle, ch. xiv. 

2. Consisting of ruins. (Isaiah xvii. 1.) 

3. Causing or tending to cause ruio or de- 
itruction ; baneful, destructive, pernicious. 

’’After « night of storm to ruinous." 

MUton : P. A, lr. 

adv . [Eng. ruinous ; -ly.] In 
a ruinous manner ; destructively. 

" His own decree will retort the most ruinously on 
himself. "—Deoay of Piety. 

rft'-in-otlS-llSss, s. [Eng. ruinous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being ruinous. 

rukh, s. [Roc.] 

* rul'-a-ble, a. [Eng. ruUf) ; -able.) 

1. Capable of being ruled ; governable. 

" The Impression of yoar a stare to be opinlastra end 
not ratable."— Bacon : To Lord Essex, Oct, U94. 

2. Subject to rule ; accordant to rule. 

r&le, * reule, • rlwle, *. [O. Fr. mile, reule, 
riegle (Fr. rigid ), from Lat. regula = a rule, 
from r«oo=ho govern, to rule; A.S. regol; 
8p. regia ; Port, rtgra; ltal. Tegola; Dnt, 
Han., 8w., & Oer. regeL] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of ruling; government, away, 
empire ; supreme authority or control. 

" He that hath no rule over his own spirit Is like u 
city that Is broken down, and without wslla’— 

XXV. 28. 

2. That which is prescribed or laid down as 
a guide to conduct ; that by which any pro- 
cedure is to be adjusted or regulated, or to 
which it is to be conformed ; that which is 
established as a principle, standard, or guide 
for action or procedure : as— 

(1) An established mode or course of pro- 
ceeding prescribed in private life : as, tha rules 
of society, the rules of etiquette, &c. 

(2) Tha laws or regulations established by 
competent authorities for the carrying on of 
certain games : aa, the rules of cricket, the 
rules of horse-racing, &c. 

(3) A line of conduct ; behaviour. 

“ Yon would not give m«uu for this a a civil rule." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, 1L A 

(4) A maxim, canon, or precept to be ob- 
served in any art or science ; a precept, a law. 

•* That will coafees perfection to could err 
Against all rules of nutare.” 

Shaketp, : Othello, L 8. 

(5) Method, regularity; propriety of be- 
haviour. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 2.) 

3. A law or regulation, or a body of laws or 
regulations to be observed by a society, asso- 
ciation, &c., and it* individual members. 

” A monMtio rwfo it defined os * collection of laws 
and constitutions. according to which the religious of 
« house or order are obliged to live, and which they 
have made « vow of observing. All the monostio 
rules require to be approved of by tho ecclesiastical 
superiors, and even by the Holy See, to Impose aa 
obligation of conscience oo religious. Whea a re- 
ligious cannot bear tha austerity of hia rule, he it 
obliged to demand a dispensation from hl« superiors, 
or permission from tho Holy See to outer a more 
mitigated onler."^/. N. Murphy: Terra Incognita, 
or the Contents of the United Kingdom, pp. 14, 15. 


4. An instrument by which lihe* are drawn. 

It consists of a bar of metal or wood, straight 
on one edge, to guide a pencil or pen. 

5. An instrument for making short linear 
measurements, and performing various opera- 
tious in mensuration. There are aumeroua 
varieties, according to the particular object* 
for which they are intended. Tha commonest 
form is that used by carpenters, joiners, and 
other artificer*. It is divided into inches 
and fractions, and is usually jointed, so that 
it may be folded up and carried in the pocket. 
Soma rules have a slider in one leg ; in Gun- 
ter’s scale this is graduated and engraved with 
figures, so that various simple computations 
may be made mechanically. 

“ Whers hi thy leather apron and ttiy rule f 

Shaketp. ; Julius Ccssar, L 1. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arith. & Alg. : A determinate mode 
prescribed for performing any operation, and 
producing a certain result ; a certain pre- 
scribed operation or aeries of operations for 
tha ascertaining of a certain result ; as, rules 
for addition, subtraction, &c. In algebra, if 
a nils is translated Into ordinary language 
the result is a formula ; and conversely, if 
a formula is translated into ordinary language, 
the result is a rule. 

2. Law : A point of law settled by authority ; 
also the mode of procedure settled by lawful 
judicial authority for some court or courts of 
justice. Rules are either general or particular. 
General rule* are such ordera relating to mat- 
tars of practice as ere laid down and promul- 
gated by the court for the general guidance of 
the snitors. Formerly, each court of common 
law iesued It* own general rules, without 
much regard to the practice In other court* ; 
but of late the object has been to assimilate 
the practice in all the courts of common law. 
The rules are a declaration of what the court 
will do, or will require to be done, in all 
matters falling within the terms of the rule, 
aDd they resemble in some respects the 
Roman edict. Particular rule* are aucb as 
are confined to the particular cases in refer- 
ence to which they have been granted. 

3. Gram. : An established form of construc- 
tion in a particular class of words; or the 
expression of that form in word*. 

* 4. Music : A line of the stave. 

"Thom stondsth the F fa at ollefo oa the fourth 
rule from below ."— Morley : Introduction to Music. 

5. Plaster.: A etrip or screed of wood or 
plaster, placed on the face of a wallas a guide 
to assist io keeping the plane surface. 

6. Printing: 

(1) A thin plate of metal nsed for separating 
headings, titles, the columns of type in a book, 
or columns of figures in tabular work. Rules 
are type high, and some have a guttered faco 
so as to print a double line. 

(2) A composing-rule (q.v.). 

TT (I) Gauging-rule : A gauging-rod (q.v.). 

(2) Parallel-ruler : [Parallel]. 

(3) Rules of a prison : Certain limit* with- 
outthe walls, within which prisoners in custody 
ware aometimes allowed to live, on giving 
security not to escape. 

** On oateriag into mcogntsaaoea to the Marshal of 
tho Beach to return to the rulse hy a certain hour at 
night.”— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 5, 1888. 

(4) Rules of course : 

Law : Rules which are drawn up by the 
proper officers on the authority of the mera 
signature of counsel ; or, in some instances, 
as upon a judge’s fiat, or allowance by the 
master, <fcc., without any signature by counsel. 
Rules which are not of course are gran table 
nn the motion either of the party actually in- 
terested, or of his counsel. 

(5) Rule of signs : 

Alg. : That rule that, in any operation like 
signs produce positive, and unlike signs pro- 
duce negative signs. 

(6) Rule of the octave : 

Music: A name given to a system of adding 
harmonies to the diatonic scale, using it as 
the lowest part. From the nature and rela- 
tion of the chorda added, many laws as to 
progressioo and modulation were deduced ; 
in fact it was formerly taught as a formula for 
the assistance of students, who committed to 
memory the harmony or harmonies which 
each degree was capable of bearing. 

(7) Rule of the road : The rules or regulations 
by which traffic on public roads is regulated. 


In this country, on meeting, riders or driven 
go to the right ; in Great Britain thay pass t# 
the left. 


(8) Rule of three : 

Arilh. : A rula for finding from three given 
numbers a fourth, to which the third shall 
have the same ratio as the first has to the 
second. [Proportion.] 

(9) Rule of thumb: A rule suggested by 
practical rather than by scientific knowledge. 

(10) Rule to show cause ; rule nisi : 

Law : A conditional rule or order obtained 
from a judge, to be made absolute unless the 
party against whom it is obtained shows suffi- 
cient cause to the contrary. 

(11) The Rule : [Norma, a II. 1.1. 

rule-joint, s. A movable joint in which 
a tongue oq one piece enters a alot in the 
other, and is secured by a pin or rivet. When 
the two pieces are in line, their snds abut, so 
that movement is only possible in one dirac- 
tiou. This arrangement is used for carpenter** 
rules and table-leaves. 


rule stall; *. 

Shtpbuild. : A lath about four inches In 
breadth, used for laying off curves. 


rule, *rewle, *riwl-en, v.t, & i. [O. Fr. 

ruder, rtguler (Fr. regler), from Lat. regular 
to regulate (q.v.).] 

A* Transitive: 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To govern, to command ; to have do- 
minion, control, or authority over ; to conduct, 
to manage, to restrain. 

“Ha that ruled thorn with a shepherds rod." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 85. 

2. To prevail on ; to pereuada, to advise, 
to guide. (Generally or always in the passive, 
as, Be ruled by me.) 

“ With word. Ilk, that* tha troop, i:\jvece ruled." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad U. 245. 

3. To settle, determine, or lay down a* a 
rule. [II.) 

" This author look ad upon It as a ruled pclat, a thin* 
universally agmed to.'— Waterlaud: Works, iv. 407. 

4. To mark with lines by means of or with 
the aid of a ruler ; as, To rule paper. 

IL Law : To establish or settle by decision 
or rule ; to determine. 

B. Intransitive: 


L Ordinary Language t 
1. To have or exerciae supreme power, con- 
trol, or authority ; to govern. 

" Tho weak were oppressed, and tho mighty 
Ruled with an Lroa rod. 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L A 


* 2. To prevail, to decide. 

"Now arms must rule * 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., It. T. 


3. To stand at or maintain a certain level : 
as, Prices ruled high. 

IL Law. : To decide, to determine ; to lay 
down and settle a rula or order of court; to 
enter a rule. 


* rule’-l£es, * ru-lesso, a. [Eog. rule ; less.) 
Being withont rule ; lawless. 


* rule'-lSss-nSss, *. [Eng. ruleless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being without rules. 

M Ils [tho Star Chamber] rulelessness or want al 
rules. " — A oo demy, July 19, 1879. 

xia-er, * rewl-er, s. [Eng. rul(e), v. ; -*r.J 

1. One who rulea or governs ; one who has 
or exercises supreme authority or power; a 
governor, a monarch, or the like. 

"And ho mado him ruler over all tho land of 
Egypt ."— 1 Qenetis xlL 43. 

2. One who makes or executes laws ; one 
who assista in carrying on a government. 

” Thy ruler* load thy credit, year bv yoar.” 

Cowper : Expostulation, 284. 

3. Among the Jewa in the New Testament 
times the word “ rulers ” was sometimes used 
vaguely like “authorities” with ns (John viL 
48), aometimes it may more specifically refer 
to members of tha Sanhedrim (Luke xxiii. 
13), in the example the ruler ia a ruler of the 
Synagogue (cf. Mark v. 22), in another plac* 
the president at a feast (John ii. 9). 

" WhUe ho spako those things anto thein, behold 
them came a certain ruler, and worshipped him. — 
Matthew lx. ia 

4. An instrument with straight sides, for 
guiding a pea or pencil in drawing straight 
lines. 

\ Marque? s rulers : [Marquoi]. 


boll, pint, cat. 90U. chorus. $hln, bench; go. $em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*lst t 

-©Ian, -tl&n = Shan, -tlon, -sion = Hhun; -{ion, -51011 = iliftn. -clous, -tious, -sious = sbfis. -bio, -die, Ac. — b$l* afl. 
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ruiership — ruminantia 


rill'-er-Shlp, a. [Eng. rider ; .ship. ) The 
position, office, or post of a ruler. 

** Coo tin u* to hold the ruler ship ot the country.”— 
4RoU. Sept. 1 . 1696 . 

• ru less©, a. [Ruleless.) 

rtLl'-lrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Rule, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Governing; having or exercising supreme 
power or authority; chief, predomiuaut, 
prevalent. 

44 Feel your ruling psssloo »tmn* (o death." 

Pop* : Moral Kssayt, L !Kt 

2. Used in directing, controlling, or man- 
aging. 

“ With hasty hand the ruling relo» he drew." 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey iii, HIS. 

3. Uaed in marking with lines : as, a ruling 
machine. 

C. As substantive: 

Law : A rule or point settled by a judge or 
court of law. 

The 1st* ruling* exempt rxllwiy eompenlea from 
each obligation*. "• — Field, Dec. 19. 1WS. 

ruling ©lder, *. 

Presbyterianism: An elder who does not 
preach but, as a member of the Session (q.v.), 
aids in ruling the congregation. Founded 
on 1 Tim. v. 17. 

ruling - machine, «. A machine for 
ruling i»aper with Iinea. 

4 r6T-Ing-l& adv. [Eng. ruling; -ly.] In a 
ruling manner ; so as to role ; controlling^.. 

r&T-lI-Chie?, a. [Dut] Chopped meat 
stuffed into small bags, which are then cot 
Into small slices and fried. ( New York.) 

rlll -li6n (1 as y), #. [Cl riveting, from A. 8. 
rifling.] 

1. A ehoe made of untanned leather. 

" Nowadays, they cloth out of the wool of 

their dwarf aheep. and maunfacture ruOums or 
mocassins. out of their hide*.' — Standard, Oct. 19, 1984. 

2. A coarse-made, mascolina woman ; a 
rndas ; a rough, ill-made animal. (Scotch.) 

•rbl'-f (1), a. [Eng. rul(*); -y.] Orderly, 
peaceable, easily managed. (Now only in the 
negative unruly.) 

“ I mean* the aonoea of auch raah aloulag dree 
Are aeidome sens to runoe a ruly rao*. 

Gascoigne : Complaynt of Phylomone. 

•rfcr-^ (2), a. [Eng. rue, v. ; -ly.] RaefuL 

M Rule chere I fane to make." MS. Athmcle fL 

Him, s. [See extract.] 

Comm. : A spirit distilled chiefly in the 
West ludiea from the fermented akimmings 
of the sugar-boilers and molasses, together 
with sufficient caoo Juica to impart the 
necessary flavor. Like all other spirit, It Is 
colorless as it issues from tbe still, but to suit 
the taste of the cousumer, the distiller Is 
obliged to color it before it leaves his premises. 
Its strength as imported is usually about 20 

C er cent, over proof, but before parsing into tbe 
ands of the consumer it is reduced with 
water. Rum sold below 35 per cent, under 
proof la considered to be adulterated with 
water, unless the purchaser is Informed of its 
exact strength at tbe time of purchase. Much 
of the mm sold lu this country is merely plain 
spirit, colored with burnt sugar, end flavored 
with rum flavoring. Rum was formerly largely 
imported from tbe West Indies. 

"Mr. N. Darnell Dart* ha* put forth a derivation of 
the word rum, which give# the only probable history 
of it. It catoe from Rarhadoes, where the planters 
fir* dlf tilled it, eomewhera between 1840 and IMS. 
A MS. Description of Barbadt**, in Trinity College, 
Dublin, written aboot IS6L, say*: ‘ The chief fuelling 
they make In the Ulend is rumbullion, alia* Kill- 
Diril, and tbi* i* made of sugar eanee dUtilled, a hot, 
hellish, and terrible Liquor/ G. Warr»n‘» Descrip- 
tion of Surinam. 1881, »how» the word lo It* present 
abort form : 'Aunt i* a spirit extracted from the juice 
«f tugar-caoea. .... called ICUl-Deril lo New Eng- 
land 1 ' * Rumbullion ’ i* a Devonshire won], meaning 
'a great tumult, ' and may have been adopted from 
some of the Devonshire settlers In Bar be doc* ; at any 
rate, little doubt can exist that it ha* given rise to 
our word rum. and the longer name rumbowling. 
which sailors give to thsir grog."— Academy, Sept *, 
1W p. IK. 

rum-bud, s. A carbuncle on the nose or 
(ace, caused hy excessive drinking ; a grog- 
blossom. 

“ Redness and eruptions generally begin with tbe 
noae . . . they hare been called rum-bud *. when they 
appear In the face. 4 '— Dr. Bush: Affects of Ardent 
f Spirits. 

r um, a. & s. [Etym. daubtfaL Skeat believes 
it to be a gipsy's word.] 


A. As adj. : Strange, old-fashioned, odd, 
queer. (Slang.) 

• B * As subst.: A queer, odd, or strange 
person or thing. 

Ru m a'-nlan , Rou ma-nl an , <*. & a. 

A. As adj. ) Of or pertaining to Rumania 
(or Roumania), a kiugdi m of southeastern 
Europe, declared independent in 1878. 

B. At subnt. : A native, or resident of Ru- 
mania; Also, tbe language of that people. 

rumb, rhumb (6 silent), * roomb, * roumb, 

* roumb©, «. fFr. rumb =a ruuib, a point 
of the compass, from Sp. rumbo= a course, a 
way, from Lat, rhombum, accus. of rhombus ss 
a rhombus (q.v.); ItaL rombo .] 

1. Navig. : The track of a ship sailing on 
the same point of the compass. The rumb- 
line ia also called the loxodromic corve (q.v.). 
The angle under which the rumb-Iine cuts 
the meridian ia called the angle of tha rumb, 
and tbe angle which it makes with the prime 
vertical ia the complement of the rumb. 

2. One of the points on a compass-card. 

rum'-ble, * rom-ble, a [Rumble, v .] 

1. A hoarse, low, continuous sound, as of 
distant thunder ; a rumbling. 

* 2. A confused Doise ; a disturbance, a 
tumult. • 

44 About* whom* ha toood much* fctaalocsM, rumble, 
haste, and busiocM*. carriage sad ounueraunce of her 
atuffe Into *siao tu ary. ' — tti r T. More ; Workee, p. 4A 

♦ 3. A report, a rumour. 

4. A aeat behind the body of a carriage. 

• M, Get opbebiod 1‘betftid. ‘ Get op Ln the rumbi *.' " 
—Dickens .- Martin Chuez/eicit, ch. ilil. 

5. A rotating cylinder or box in which 
small articles are placed to be ground, cleaned, 
or poliahed by mutual attrition. 

* rumble - tumble, s. The same as 

Rumble, s. 4. 

"From tbe dusty height of • rumbk-funtWe."— 
Lytton : if hat uiU he do t cith it l hk. 1.. ch. it. 

rfim'-ble, * rom-ble, 'roum-ble, v.i. & f. 

IA word of imitative origin ; cf. Dut. rtmt- 
melen; Dan. rumle; Sw. ramla; ItaL rombare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make a hoarse, low, continued sound, 
as thunder at a distance. 

• 2. To make a disturbance ; to clamour. 

** Tho pro pi* cri*d sod rambled up sad dotrn." 

+ Chaucer: 0. T„ 14.W*. 

* 3. To roll about. 

44 And round tbe attic* rumbled." 

Tennyson: The Goose, 46. 

* 4. To make a soft, murmuring sound ; to 
rippie. 

• B. Trans. : To rattle. 

rfcm'-bler, a. [Eng. nmN(*); -er.] One who 
or that which rumbles. 


six, the three Inner ones enlarging. Petal* 
none ; stamens six, styles three, atigtna inul- 
tifid. Achene triquetrous, covered by tha 
enlarged inner sepals, the latter often tuber 
culate. About fifty known aperies ; generally 
distributed, chiefly In temperate climates. 1:. 
olpinus was formerly employed as rhubarb 
heoca it is called Monk's Rhubarb ; R. scutat us 
is a phot-herb, R. Patientia was once used as a 
laxative. In India the leaves of R. hastatis 
are eaten raw, those of R. vesicarivs raw and 
as a pot-herb, and those of R. Waiiichii or 
acvfttt ss & pot-herb only. The juice and seeds 
of R. vesicarius are eaid to allay tha pains ol 
toothache, scorpion atinga, Ac., and to check 
nausea. The species native to tlie United States 
have been added to by some European spades, 
w liich have become troublesome weed*. They 
have great tap roots, and are with difficulty 
eradicated from pastures. They also multiply 
rapidly by seed. The Sorrels also beloDg to 
tbis genus, being distinguished from the Doc ks 
by their acid taste, aud their leaves and flow era. 

Bum'- ford, s. [Named after Bei\|emiD Connt 
liuniford, 1762-1814, an American called 
Thompson, once a schoolmaster at Rumford, 
now Concord in New Hampshire, a physicist 
and benevolent man. The titla Couut was 
conferred by the King of Bavaria.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

Bumford'e photometer, s. A photo- 
meter consisting of a ground glass screen, and 
in front of it an opaque rod. The lights to be 
compared, say a lamp and a candle, are placed 
at auch distances as to throw on the screen 
shadows of equal intensity. The illuminating 
power of the two lights ia directly proportional 
to tbe square of their distances from the 
ahadowa. 

riim-gump'-tlon (p aflent), a [Etym. ot 
first element doubtful ; second element gump- 
tion.] Rough comm un -sen se ; keenness or 
aharpneaa ; understanding, gumption. 

rum-gump'-tiou9 (p silent), a. (Rumoump- 
tion.] Sturdy in opiniou; rough and surly; 
bold, raah. 

r&'-mi-a, ». (Lat,, a reading in some MS8. 
for Rumina = the goddess of nursing mothers, 
worshipped in a temple near the flg-tree (Ficus 
ruminalis) under which Romulus and Remua 
were said to have sucked the breast (rtmU) of 
the ahe-wolf.] 

Entom. : A genus of geometer moths, fisnfly 
Ennomidffi. Rumia cratcegata is tbe Brim- 
stone Moth (q.v.). 

rti'-ml^in, s. [Lat, rumex, gen it. rumic(is) 
= aarrel ; auff. -in (Chem.).j [Chrybo-phaii- 
IOACID.] 

• ru'-min-al, a. [Ruminant.) Ruminant, 
ruminatiog*. 


riim -blI6g, pr. par., a., A a (Rumble, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Making a low, heavy, and con- 
tinued noise ; low, heavy, and continued. 

“ They also thought thst they h*srd then a 
rumbling aois*, ss of fir*."— Runyon .* Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. L 

C. As subst. : A low, heavy, and continued 
sound ; a rumble. 

rumbling-drains, s. pL 

Agric. : Drains formed of a stratum of 
rubble-atone. 

rfrm'-bllrig-ltf, adv. (Eng. rumbling ; -ly.] 
ln a rumbling manner. 

riim'-bo, s. [A contract of rumbowling (q.v.).] 
A nautical drink. 

rtim-bdw'-lme, s. (Etym. dnnbtfuL] 

JYaut. : Condemned canvas, rope, Ac. 

riim-bow'-lirig, *. [Etym. doubtful.) Grog. 
(See extract under Rum, a) 

r&m-bnl'-lidn (i as y), *. [Rumble, v .) 

(For def. see extract imder Rum, a> 

rum-bns-tic-aL mm-bu*t'-i oflu (1 as y), 
a. [RAMausTious.) 

r^'-mSn, a [Lat. = tha throat the gullet,] 
Compar. Anat. : The munch ; the first cavity 
of the complex stomach of the Ruminantia, 

rA -mSx, s. (Lat. — sorrel.) 

Bot. : Dock ; a genus ofPolygoneae. Sepals 


rn'-min-ant, a. &. s. (Lat. ruminana, pr. 
par. of rumino = to ruminate (q.v.) ; FV. 
ruminant ; ItaL ruminant*.] 

A. As adj. : Chewing the cud ; of or belong* 
Ing to the order Ruminantia (q.v.). 

"Tbe oinssus of ruminant quadruped*."— tfojr ; On 
the Creation, pt. iL 

B. As subst. : An animal which chews the 
cud ; any individual member of the order 
Ruminantia (q.v.)i 

rfi-ml-n&n'-tl-a (t as sb), s. pi. [Neut. pL 
of Lat. rkmirums.) [Ruminant.] 

1. Zool. : The Pecora of Linnaeus, a name 
which is being revived by some recent natur- 
alists, whilst others C;»ll them Cotylophora. 
They form a natural section of the Selenodont 
group of the sub-order Artiodactyls, or Even- 
toed Ungulates. They have been divided in 
various ways. Prof. Flower restricts the name 
to what are sometimes called Homed Rumin- 
ants, or True Ruminants, and divides the 
section into two families, relegating the Deer- 
lets and Camels to separate sections. [Tiuou- 
lida, Tylopoda.J Horns or antlers usually 
present, at least in the male ; foot with a 
symmetrical pair of toea, encased in hoofs, 
with nsuslly two small latere! toes. The 
metacarpal aDd metatarsal bones of the two 
functional toes of the fore and hind limbs 
respectively coalesce, and form a single bone, 
[Cannon-bone.] Stomach with four complete 
cavities [Rumination, 1.] ; placenta cotyle- 
donone. Dental formula (except for some of 
the Cervidae) I. %, C. ?, fm. |, m. J = 32. In 
the Cervidse the molars have abort crowns, 


CTtte, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pino, pit, sire, sir, marine; gd, p6t, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whS, s6n ; mut^, c&b, ciire, ^nitc, cur, rdle, fftll ; try, Sjfrian, co, c© = © ; ©y = a ; qu = kw* 
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with the neck just above the alveolar border; 
In the Bovid® the crowns are partially buried 
in the sockets. ✓ 

2. Palceont. : They appear first In the Mio- 
cene, and then without frontal appendages ; 
but Sivatherium, like the recent Tetraceros, 
was quadricoraous. y 

• ru'-min-ant-ljf, adv. {Eng. ruminant; - ly .] 
In a ruminant manner ; hy chewing. 

ru'-mln-ate, t hi. & t. (Lat. ruminatus, pa. 
par. of rttmino, rumtnor = to chew the cud, 
to ruminate, from rumen, genit. ruminis — the 
throat, the gullet ; Fr. ruminer ; Rp. & Port. 
ruminar ; Ital. ruminare.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. lit. : To chew the end ; to chew again 
what haa been slightly chewed and swallowed. 

“ Ruminating flock* enjoy the •hade." 

Covoper : Beroltm. 

2. Fig. : To muse, to meditate, to ponder, 
to reflect. 

"I **t aad ruminated oo the foUiM o£ youth."— 
GohlnnUh • Euayi. v. 

* B, Transitive : 

1. Lit. ! To chew ever again. 

2. Fig. : To muse oo ; to reflect on ; to 
meditate over and over. 

•' I may revolve and ruminate mv grief." 

Shaketp. : Henry VI., V. a 

ru'-min-ate, r u'-mIn-at-£ d, a. [Rumin- 
ate, r.] 

Bot. (Of albumen in a seed) : Perforated in 
every direction by the dry cellular tiasue, 
originating apparently in the remains of the 
nucleus in which the albumen has been 
deposited. Fonnd In the Anonace® and the 
Myrlaticace®. 

rd-min-a'-tlon, i. [Lat, ruminatio, from 
ruminatus, pa. par. of rumino = to ruminate 
(qv.).] 

1. Lit. <t Animal Physiol. : The act of chew- 
ing the cud. The food of the ruminanta is 
graas, which requirca a longer aerie* of 
chemical changea to convert a portion of it 
into blood, than does the flesh of other 
an J mala eaten hy the Carnivora. To produce 
these changes there is a complex stomach 
divided into four parts, the Ruraex or Paunch, 
the Reticulum or Honeycomb Bag, the 
Psalteriura or JIanypliea, and the Abomasum 
or Reed. A ruminant does not chew the 
fodder which it cats, but airaply swallows it. 
'When it has had enough it retires to a quiet 
spot, forces up again to the mouth a portion 
of the food in its paunch, thoroughly chews it 
and then swallows it again. Another and 
another bolna is thus disposed of. Each of 
these, started from the paunch, was forced 
next into the honeycomb bag where It received 
its form and then went up the gullet. On 
returulng It passed direct from the paunch 
into the many plies or third stomach, and 
then to the abomasum. 

2. Fig. : Tha act of ruminating or medi- 
tating ; a musing, pondering, or reflecting 
on a auhject ; meditation, reflection., 

" Retiring lull of rumination sad." 

Thornton : Autumn, 168. , 

* r&'-min-a-tive, a. [Eng. ruminate) ; -Ive.] 
Given to ruminating. 

" He m ruminative u a oow."— f, W. Robinson .• 
Bridge of Glatt. ch. L 

r^ -min a-tor, *. [Lato Ons whn rumin- 
ates or muaes on any subject ; one who pauses 
to deliberate and reflect. 

*ru-mino, v.i. [Fr. ruminer.] To ruminate. 

" A* studious scholar he sell rumineth.' 
Sylteeter : Du Bartai, sixth day, fourth week. 44. 

riim'-ken, rum' -kin, a. [Cf. rummer.] A 
kind of drinking-veasel. 

rum -mage (age as I&)» t rom-age, *. 

(Rom mao e, v.J 

1. The act of one who rumraagea ; a careful 
search by looking Into every corner. 

* 2. Bustle, turmoil. 

“This post-haste and romage la the laad." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, U 1. 

rummage-sale, 9. A clearing-out sale 
of unclaimed goods, remainders of stock, Ac. 

rum -mage (age as Ig), • rom-age, v.i. & t. 

[Eng. room ; -age,] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1, Originally a nautical term, meaning so 
to stow goods in the hold of a vessel that 


there might be the greatest possible room or 
rooomge. 

M Aod that the master* of the ship# do look well to 
the romaging, for they might bring away a great deal 
more than they do f—BacJduyt : I oyage*. 1. 80S. 

2. To search ; to make careful search through 
a place. 

"To rummage (sea-tenu): To remove any good* or 
luggage from one place to another, esstecinlly to clear 
the ship's hold of any goods or lading, lu order to their 
being handsomely stowed or placed, whence the word 
is used upon other occasions for to rake into, or to 
search narrowly."— Phillipt : Sew World of Word*. 

B» Transitive: 

* 1, To atow away goods in closely. 

" Now whilest the mariners were romaging the 
■hippos."— Hackluyt : Voyage*, lit 16. 

2. To search narrowly and carefully every 
part of ; to make & eareful search through ; to 
ransack. 

" Our greedy seamen rummage every hold." 

Dryden; Annu* Mirabilit, ccrilL 

riim'-mag-er (ag as I&), • rom-ag-er, *. 

[Eng, rummag(e) ; -er.] 

• 1. A person whose bnainess It was to 
attend to the stowing away of goods in a ship ; 
a supercargo. 

" Provide a perfect mariner called a romaoer. to 
rating# snd bestow »ll merchandise In such place a* 
is convenient ."'—Hackluyt : Voyage*. 11L 862. 

2. One who rummages or ransacka. 


II. Eng, Hist. : The fag-and of the Long 
Parliament, after tha expulsion of those 
favourable to Charles l., by Cromwell In 
1648. It waa dissolved by Cromwell in 1653, 
but was afterwards reinstated on two occasion* 
for brief periods. 

" It was Agreed that. hurylng firmer eomltltw la 
oblivion, all efforts should he made for the overthrow 
of the rump; so they called the pfl.rlis.ment. lu Allusion 
to that pert of the aniin&l body." — Hume: Hitt. Eng. 
(*u. 1669). 

rump-fed, a. According to Steevens, fed 
on offals and scrape ; according to Nares, 
having fat buttocks. ( Shakesp . : Macbeth, i. 3.) 

rump- parliament, $. The same a* 

Rump, II. 

rump-steak, s. A beef-steak cut from the 
thigh near the rump. 

Rump-steak Club: A club in existence in 
1733 to oppose Sir Robert Walpole. Called 
also Liberty Club. 

• riknp, v.t. [Rump, #.] To turn ths back 
on; to slight. 

" An old friend rumped him, and he winced under 
It "Southey : Letter*, It. 601. 

* rump'-er, s. [Eng. rump ; -er.] Ons who 
supported, or was a member of, the Rump 
Parliament. 


rum'-mer, *- [Dut. roomer, romer; 8w. 
remonare; Oer. romcr—s. large drinklog-glass. ] 
A glass or drinking-cup. 


M Imperial Rhine bestow'd 
The cmniiroTi® rummer, “ 


- Hi Am* II 


riim'-m^ (1), a. (Eng. rum, s. ; -y.) Of, be- 
longing to, containing, or flavored like rum. 


(2), a. (Eng. rum, a. ; -y.J 8trange, 
queer. (Slang.) 


• rum'-ne& *. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
Spanish wine, occasionally mentioned by old 
authors. 

" Spain# bringeth forth wines of white eolonr, hnt 
mnob hotter snd stronger, m sacke, rumnoy, snd 
bsstArd ." — Cog an : Haven of Health, p. 


"Dr. Pslmer, e grest rumper, wtrden of All Souls’ 
College, being then very ill snd weak, hsd s romp 
thrown up from the street st his windows .”— Lift of A, 
Wood, p. 140. 


rGm'-plo, * rim- pie, v.f. (A. 8. hrimpan = 
to wrinkle, pa. par. gehrumpen ; cogn. with 
Dut. rompelen, rompm — to wrinkle, rompel, 
rimpel =a wrinkle.l [Ripple.] To wrinkle ; 
to make uneven ; to crumpla, to creaso ; to 
crush out of shape. 


riim'-ple, *. (Rumple, v.J A fold, a plait, a 
wrinkle, a crease. 

" The foul rumple of her ocmel-hsck." 

Dryden : Juvenal, x. 451 

* riimp'-lOfiS, a. [EDg. rump; -less.] Haring 
no rump or tail. 


r&'-mor, l4'-mOur, ». (Fr. rumeur, from 
Lat rumorsm, accua. of rumor — a noise, a 
rumor.] 

1. Flying or popular report ; the common 
voice or talk. 

2. A current story passing from person to 
person, without any known authority for its 
trnth ; a mere report. 

"It was essyto understsnd wbv Lewis sffected to 
rive credit to iheee Idle rumour*.' — Macaulay : Hitt. 
Mng*, oh. lx. 

* 3 Fame, report, repnte. ( Luke vli. 17.J 

*4. A coufneed and indistinct noise. 

" In lien whereof, 1 prsy you, bear me heoo* 

From forth the noise snd rumour of the field. 

Shaketp. : Xing John, V. 4. 


r&'-mor, v.t. [Rumoh, #.] To report, to 
tell; to circulate by report (Frequently 
with a clause or object.) 

»• Various tsles are rumour'd of his fste." 

Boole : Orlando Eurioee, bk. xxlx. 


rd'-mor-er, I. (Eng. rumor, v. ; -er.] One 
who rumor* ♦ one who spreads rumors; a 
gpreadsr of reports. 

M Go see this twnourer whipp'd." 

bhakeep. : Coriolanut, lv. t. 


• rd-mor-ofts, • ru-mour-onse, a. 
[Eng. rumor ; -ott*.] 

1. Murmuring; making a confused and con- 
tinued sound 

" Qlsshing of armours, and rumour out sound 
Of sterns billows.” Drayton : Moytee. 

2. Pertaining to, or arising from rumor; 
rumorad ; of the nature of a rumor. 

" Oertsio rumourou* surmises.”— Wot ton : Remain*, 
p. r7. 

3. Famous, notorinue. 

" The rumouroute fall of satiohryst." — Bale : On the 
Revel., pt til 


• r&m'-pljr, a. [Eng. rumple); -y.] Having 
rumples ; rumpled. 

” They spin out . . . their rumply Infirm thread of 
existence.’ —Carlyle : Euayi; Count Cugliottro. 

riim'-piis, *. (Etym. doubtful] A noise, a 
disturbance, a quarrel, Confusion. 

rum-pus, v.i. To make a disturbance. 

riim'-BwIz-zle, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of frieze cloth made in Ireland from undyed 
foreign wool. 

run, *renne (pa. t ran, *run, • romu. pa. 
par. • ran, * ronne, run), v.i. & f. (A.S. 
rinnan (pa. t. ran, pa. par. gerunnen), irnan, 
yman (pa. t am); cogn. with Dut rennen ; 
Icel. renna, rinna; Dan. rinde; 8w. rinna; 
Goth, rinnan ; Ger. rennen.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To move or pass over the ground in the 
swiftest manner, by using the legs mere 
quickly than in walking. 

" Now, as they were thus on their way, there eem» 
ooe running to meet them.” — Bunyan : Pilgrim'* 
Pro great, pt. it 

2. Hence, with modified meanings : 

(1) To move the legs nimbly ; as. Children 
run about 

(2) To move about in a hurried manner ; to 
hurry. 

(3) To contend In a race ; to race. 

(4) To enter into or engage in a contest ; to 
stand or offer one's self as a candidate for any 
office, post, or dignity. (CoLloq. or slang.) 

(5) To flee for escape ; to fly. 

"As from a bear a mail woold run tor life." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Error*, lit 1 


rump, * nimpo, s. (Icel. rumpr ; 8w. 
rumpa ; Dan. rumpe ; Dut. rompe.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Tha end of the backbone of an animal ; 
used commonly of beasts, and contemptuously 
of human beings. 

(2) The buttock*. 

M His hips and hi* rump made a right ae* of ipadas.* 
Cotton : Voyage to Ireland. 11L 

2. Pig. : The fag- or tail-end of anything. 

** The disorderly andfutweemly proceeding* of the 
rump of the opposition .*'— Ball Mall Gate tie, July 60, 
188 L 


(6) To depart quickly and secretly ; to steal 
away. 

" My conscience will serve me to run from this 
Jew."— ^ Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1 

(7) To pass quickly. 

"To see the mlnutee how they rwit." 

Shaketp . : 8 Henry VI., 1L &. 

3. To pass over apaca rapidly. 

(1) To pass rapidly over or along the sur- 
face ; to spread. 

" The Are ran along npou the ground."— Bxodu* lx. 
28. 

(2) To he carried along violently : as, On* 
ship runs into anothar. 


foSfc, b6$* ; p6ilt, cat, ^ell, chorus, 5M11, bench; go, ^em; thin, $hls; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, ojlnt, ~ihg. 

-clan, -tian = Bhgn -tlon, -cion = chhn ; -$ion, -fion = ihtoau -clone, -tloua, -done = chuc. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, del* 
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ran 


(3) To move nn wheels or runners : as, A 
train runs to Liverpool. 

(4) To sail ; to take a course at aea. 

** The Dutch fleet ran fast before the gale."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. It. 

(5) To perform a passage by land or water ; 
to pass or go backwards and forwards from one 
place to another ; to piy : as, Steamers or 
coaches run reguiarly between two places. 

(6) To spread in growing ; to extend. 

" Joeeph U a fruitful bough, whose branches run 
over the wall." — Qenetlt xlix. 22. 

4. To take a certain course ; to proceed, to 
go, to pass. (Said of voluntary action, or of 
the action of persons.) 

(1) To follow auch and such a coarse; to 
pass through a certain course or path : as, To 
run through life. 

(2) To go or pass in thought, speech, or 
practice : as, To run from one subject to 
another. 

(3) To continue to think or speak about 
something ; to dweli in thought or words ; to 
be hnsied. 

(4) To paas from one atata to another ; to 
become, to fall : as, To run into debt. 

*(5) To make audden and pressing de- 
mands : as, To run on a bank. 

5. To have auch and auch a course ; to go. 
to pass, to proceed. (Said of things.) 

(1) To make progress ; to pass. 

** Time and the hour rune through the roughest 
d *y " Shaketp. : Macbeth, f. a 

(2) To have a certain course or line ; to ex- 
tend, to atretch, to He : as, The road runt east. 

(3) To have a legal or established course or 
effect ; to continue in force, effect, or opera- 
tion. 

"It 1* nonsense to talk aboat mala tricing the 
•npremacy of tho Crown, if tho Qaeea** writ doei not 
run throughout Ireland."— Standard. Jan. l«, 188«. 

(4) To be popularly known or spread ; to be 
generally received. 

“ There ran a rumour.* Shaketp. : Macbeth It. a 

(5) To have reception ; to be received ; to 
continue, to pass ; as. The book ran through 
several editions. 

(6) To be continued through a certain period 
of time; to be kept np; to be continued or 
repeated for a certain time ; as, The plsy ran 
for a hundred nights. 

(7) To have a certain written form ; to read 
so and so to the ear: as, The lines run 
smoothly. 

To have & certain tenor or purport; to 

" So run the coodltloai." 

Shaketp. ; Henry nil., i. & 

(9) To have a aet form ; to take or fall into 
It certain course or direction : as, The con- 
versation ran upon a certain subject 

(10) To have a general tendency ; to incline. 

" Temperate climate* run Into moderate govern- 
ment*. uid the extreme# Into despotic power."— Swift. 

(11) To proceed, to turn, to be based. 

“ It 1* * roo federating with him, to whom the *acri- 
flce i«^ offered: for upon th*t the apostle* argument 
run*. — Atlerbury . 

(12) To be carried to a pitch ; to rise : as 
Party feeling ran high. 

(13) To atand at or reach a certain standard 
or level ; to rule. 

•’Where the flab run large."— Field, Dec. 24, 188&, 

*14) To continue in time before becoming 
due and payable ; aa, A bill runs thirty days. 

(15) To pass by gradual changes ; to shade. 

" !? *5? “ Idd !« * rainbow the colour* am 
eieotly dUtinguisbed ; but near the border* they run 
Into one toother. — Watt*. 

(16) To grow exuberantly ; to proceed or 
tend in growing. 

“If the richness of the ground cause turnip* to run 
t^wiing down tho leave* will help their 
Itfctlog."— Mortimer. 

(17) To be carried on or conducted, as & 
business. ( Amer .) 

(18) To continue or be left unpaid : as, The 
account has been running a long time, 

6. To have or exhibit fluid motion. 

(1) To flow or pass in any way, 

” Tho blood . . . run* In your reiaa" 

Shake* p. : Henry T., t 1 

(2) To be wet with a liquid ; to be over- 
flowed ; to emit or let flow a liquid. 

’•■nio greatest vewel. wheo full, il yoa pour In .till, 
moat run oat *ome way. — Temple. 

t (3) To become fluid ; to fuse, to melt. 

** A* wax dissolve*, a* ico begin* to run.* 

Addieon: Ovid, {Todd.} 


(4) To be capable of becoming fluid ; to be 
fusible ; to have the property or quality of 
melting. 

(5) To spread on a surface ; to spread and 
blend together : aa, Ink runs on porous paper, 
colours run in washing. 

(6) To discharge pus or other matter : as, An 
ulcer runs. 

7. To have rotary motion, without change 
of place ; to revolve, to turn. 

*' Whilo the world run* round and ronnd.* 

Tennyton : Palace of Art, 18. 

8. To have or keep machinery going ; to be 
or continue In operation. 

Oa« week after .... the mill will be running.*— 
Money Market lie-rime, Aug. 29, IS85, 

9. To pass, to go. 

" For aom© must watch, while some mutt deep, 

Thut run* the world away.i 

Shaketp. : Hamlet. UL 2. 

10. To desert : as, A sailor runs from his 
ship. 

IL Founding: A mould is said to run if the 
metal makes its way along the parting, or in 
any other way appears on the outside edges of 
the flask. It is avoided by weighting the flask. 
B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to run or move quickly. 

2. To drive, to force ; to canse to be driven. 

" Evn on the dashing rocks tby weary bark." 

Shaketp. : Romeo £ Juliet , v. a 

3. To push, to thrust, to force : as, To run 
a nail into one's hand. 

4. To etab, to pierce. 

^“JTl run him up to the hilt*."— Stake*?. .* Henry V., 

5. To accomplish by running : as, To run a 
race. 

6. To pursue, as a course ; to follow, to take, 

“ This course which you are running here.' 

Shaketp : Henry VIII., li. 4. 

7. To cause to ply ; to maintain for running : 
as, To run a stage coach from one town to 
another. 

8. To carry on or conduct, as a business, 

(Amer.) 

" Thoy edit journal*, address pablio meetings, run 
taeatree, and control dub*."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 

9. To work ; to keep In operation. 

" Wo were o liable to run the mill .*— Money Market 
Retime, Aug. 29, 1*85. 

10. To introduce, and carry through : as, To 
run a bili through Congress. (Amer.) 

11. To start, as a candidate. 

** Sun a Loyalist candidate in each ono of the seventy 
conatltuenoiea oot*ide Ul*ter."— Daily Telegraph, Oct- 

12. To cause to pass : aa, To run a rope 
through a block. 

13. To ponr forth ; to emit, as a stream ; to 
cause to flow ; to discharge. 

" My statue 

Which, like a fountain with a hundred spout*. 

Did run pure blood.* 

Shahetp. : Julius Cottar, li. X 

14. To melt, to fuse. 

15. To form or shape in a mould ; to cast, to 
mould. 

“ Tho*e hunter* who run their own bullet*."— flur. 
rough* : Pepacton, p. li. 

* 16. To pursue In thought ; to carry in con- 
templation. 

“ To run tho world tack to it* first original, and view 
natare ia it* cradle."— South. 

17. To break through ; to evade : as, To run 
a blockade. 

18. To export or import without paying 
duty ; to smuggle. 

“Heavy imposition* lessen the import, and are a 
etrong temptation of running goods." Swift. 

19. To incur, to encounter: as, To run a 
risk. 

* 20. To hazard, to risk, to venture. 

“Hewoold himself be in tho highlands to reeeivo 
them, and run his fortune with them/'— Clarendon: 

tiro h Of, 

21. To drsw or cause to be drawn or marked: 

as, To run a line. 

22. To aew by passing the needle throngh, 
backwards and forwards in a continnoua line, 
generally taking a aeries of atitches on the 
needle at the same time : as, To run a seam. 

* 23. To force into any way or form ; to 
bring to a state. 

" ThU tongue th*t run* to roundly in thy heed 
Should run thy bead from thy irreverent shoulder*.” 
Shaketp. : Richard II., iL L 

* 24. To make teasing remarks to ; to nag, 
to worry. 


t 1. To run aJTer 

(1) To pursue ; to endeavour to obtain ; to 
bant after. 

(2) To seek the company or society of: as. 
He la very much run after. 

2. To run against : 

(1) To come into collision with ; to meet 
with accidentally. 

* (2) To be adverse to. 

3. To run a match with (or against) : To con- 
tend In running with. 

4. To run a way : To flee, to escape, to elope 

5. To run away with : 

(1) To convey in a clandestine or hurried 
manner ; to escape or elope with. 

(2) To bolt with : as. The horses ran away 
with the carriage. 

(3) To hurry on without deliberation ; to 
carry away. 

“ Thought* will not he directed wb*t ohject* to pur- 
sue, hut run ateay vith a man la pursuit of those idea* 
they have In view."— Locke. 

(4) To be carried away ; to adopt hastily : 
as, Do not run away with that idea. 

6. To run before ; 

(1) To flee before. 

*(2) To outstrip in running; to excel, to 
surpass. 

7. To run down : 

(1) To run or drive against and overturn or 
sink ; as. To run down a ship. 

(2) To chase to weariness, and capture : as. 
To run down a stag. 

(3) To crush, to overthrow, to overwhelm, 

(4) To pursue with scandal or opposition ; 
to depreciate: as, To run down another’? 
talents. 

(5) To cease to work or act : as, A clock 
runs down. 

8. To run down a coast : To sail along it. 

9. To run foul of: [Foul, a.}. 

10. To run hard : 

(1) To press hard or close upon in a race ot 
other competition ; to come very close to. 

(2) To press with Jokes, sarcasm, or ridicule- 

(3) To urge or presa importunately. 

11. To run in : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) Ord. Lang. : To take into custody ; to 
lock up. (Slang.) 

" H *ecmed *t oae time a* If one or two leadlog 
owner* of hone* would be rum in."— Field, 8epl. 4. 
1886 . 

(b) Print : To set up in one continuous para- 
graph without a break-line. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To enter, to pass, or step in. 

(h) To come or get into (a state) ; as, To run 
in deht. 

12. To run in one's head : To linger in, or 
constantly recur to the memory. 

13. To run in the blood: To be hereditary. 

14. To run into: 

(1) To enter. 

(2) To come or get into (a atate). 

"Hove I run Into thl* danger? “Shaketp. : AITe 
rim, ir. 1 

* 15. To run in trust : To get credit, to run 
in debt. 

16. Toruninwith: 

*(1) Ord. Lang.: To ciose, to comply, to 
agree with. 

(2) Naut. : To sail cioae to : as, To run in 
with tiie land. 

*17. To run mad: To become mad, to go 
mad ; to run Into excesses. 

" The wont of madmen la * taint run mad.* 

Pope: Satire*, Ir. 27. 

18. To run off: 

(1) Tntrans. : To run away. 

(2) Trans. : To decide hy running, aa a tie 
or dead-heat. 

19. To run on : 

(1) Transitive: 

Print. : To continue or carry on, as a line 
without a break. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(n) Ordinary Language : 

(i) To continue a course. 

(ii) To be continued: as. An account runs 
on. 


^ totherj we, wSt, here, camel, her, there j pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 

or, were, w*lt work, whd. son; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, rhle, full; try, Syrian, te, ee = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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(ill) To talk incessantly, to chatter. 

(iv) To Joke, to ridicule. 

(6) Print. : To be contioued or carried on in 
the same line, without a break or beginning a 
new paragraph. 

20. To run on all fours ; to run on four legs : 

(1) Lit . : To run on hands and feet. 

(2) Fig. : To be exactly anaiogons nr similar ; 
to agree exactly ; to correspond in every point. 

(< Colloq .) (Followed hy with.) 

"This statement run* on four Itgt side by side with 
Mol lire's famous statement that opium was soporino 
beceuse it sent men to sleep."— Si. Jumett Gazette, 
Sept. 8. 1886. 

21. To run one's face: To obtain credit in a 
bold manner. ( Amer . slang.) 

22. To run one's letters : [Letter, «.]. 

23. To run out : 

(1) Transitive: 

<a) Ordinary Language : 

To thrust or push out ; to extend. 

*(ii) To waste, to exhaust : as, To run out 
an estate. 

(6) Technically: 

(1) Print. : To withdraw the carriage, with 
the forme of type, after taking an impression. 

(ii) Gricket: To put “out" while running, 
or out of one'a ground. 

•» Merchant being foolishly run out.’— Doily Tele- 
graph, July 1. 1886. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To come to an end ; to expire : as, The 

lease has run out. % 

(b) To atop after running to the end of its 
time, aa a watch or an hour-glass. 

(c) To spread exubersntiy. 

** Xasectlle »nimili ... run all out Into legs."— 

Hammond. 

•{d) To be wasted or exhausted; as, An 
estate runs out. 

*(e) To become poor by extravagance. 

(f) To flniah in a competition. 

" Eveotoaiiy ran out a winner hy ninety-two 
po i o ts. Field, April 4. 1886. 

24. To run out a warp, hawser , or cable : To 
carry out its end to any object, for the pur- 
pose of mooring, warping, Ac. 

25. To run out the guns: To force their 
muzzles out of the port by means of the side 
tackles. 

26. To run over: 


(1) To overflow^ 

(2) To ride or drive over : as. To run over a 

Child. 

(3) To go over, examine, or recount cursorily. 

“And in running eeer Korop* *a eball flod that 
wherever {earning ha* been cultivated, it hu Soariahed 
by the ume advantage# a» In Greece." — Qoldtmith ; 
Polite Learning, cb. iv. 

27. To run riot : [Riot], 

28. To run the eye over : To look through 
rapidly or cursorily ; to akim. 

29. To run (he gantlet: [Gantlet^ 

30. To run through : 


(1) Ordinary Language : 

(a) To go through, recount, or examine cur- 
iorily : as, To run through an account, 

(b) To apend qnickly, to dissipate, to ex- 
haust by extravagance ; as, To run through U 
fortune, 

(2) Founding : To pass a quantity of metal 
through a mould, to remove aullage, air, Ac., 
and to make the casting solid. 

3L To run to seed : 

(1) LU. & Hart . : Rapidly to develop seed. 
Used spec, of potherba the leaves of which are 
eatable when in a young state, but become 
tough and stringy when the plant is old and 
seed-laden. 

" The vileet herh that run# to teed.* 

Tennyton : Amphton, It 


(2) Fig. : To become impoverished, ex- 
hausted, or worn out ; to go to waste. 

82. To run together: 

(1) OrcL Lang.: To unite or mingle, s s 
metale fnsed in the same vessel, or as colours 
Used in washing. 

(2) Mining: To fall In, as the walla of a 
lode, so as to render the shafts and levels im- 
passable. 


S3. To run up; 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To Increase by addition ; to enlarge : is. 
To run up a large account. 


(b) To erect ; especially to erect hastily. 

"And run up % *tore out of to mmiy pUniu w>d #o 

macb corrugated iron ."— Daily Telegraph. Sept. 1, 1886. 

(c) To thrust up, as something long and 
•lender. 

(d) To raise in value. 

" Eugnged in running up th* price# of the Southern 
Line*' —Money Market Review, Aug. M. 1886. 

<«) To aew up, by taking a aeriea of atitche* 
on the needle at the same time ; to repair tem- 
porarily by sewing. 

(/) To add up : as, To run up a column of 
figures. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) Ord. Ixtng.: To rise, to grow, to In- 
crease : as, The amount runs up quickly. 

(b) Coursing : To be the second in a coureiug- 
match ; to be the runner-up (q.v.). 

34. To run with the land : 

Law (O/a covenant ) ; To affect real property. 


rttn, s. [Run, v .] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of running ; a course run ; specif. , 
a chase after an animal hunted. 

"After % four hour*' run tost week."— Doily Chronicle, 
Oct. 25, 1884. 

2. A trip, a pleasure excursion. {Colloq.) 

“I think of giving her % run in London for a 

Change."— Dickent : Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. m. 

3. Power of running ; strength or ability in 

running. > 

4. A course, progress, or flow ; especially, 
particular or distinctive course, progress, 
tenor, Ac. 

•• He nowhere nee# any eoftneee, or aoy run of verses 
to please the ear.”— Broome : A otu on the Odyuey. 

5. Continued course : as, a run of luck ; 
espec., continued success or popularity. 

"Ths average dotation of the theatrical run i# 
mocb longer here .”— Daily A net, Jan. 25, 188* 

6. A stream. 

" A cold spring run came down off the mountain.”— 
Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 16. 

7. Free use of^ or access to. 

"The Shilling gave evary guest the run of the groan- 
tng board.” — St. Jameet Gazette, 8ept. 23, 1886. 
g. A general or extraordinary demand or 
pressure ; specif., a demand ou a bank or 
treasury for redemption of its notes. 

"The run npoa the Bank of Ireland and the Pro- 
vincial Bank was very severe.’— AcAo, 8*pt. S, 1886. 

9. Character ; lay. 

" Ha knew ths run of the oonutry better than hia 
neighbours.” — field, Jan. 23, 1886. 

10. A place where animals run or may run ; 
• large extent of grazing ground : aa a 8heep 
run, a cattle run. 

11. A borrow. 

"These nimbi© creator©# disappear Into the earth In 
the twinkle of an eye. and have a hundred under, 
ground run*."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. IS, 1886. 

12. Clamour, outcry. (Followed by against.) 

13. A plank laid down to support rollers iu 
moving buildings and other heavy object* ; 
also as a track for wheelbarrows. 

U. A pair of millstones in working order. 

H. Technically: 

I. Cricket: The complete act of running 

from one wicket to the other by a batamao. The 
match is woo by the side making mo8t runs. 

2. Mil : The swiftest mode of advancing. 

3. Mining : The direction or lead of a vein 
of ore, or a seam or stratum of other mineral, 
as of coal or marble. 

4. Music: A succession of notes, either 
ascending or descending, played rapidly ; a 
series of running notes. 

6. Nautical : 

(1) The aftermost part of a ship's bottom, 
which becomes gradually narrower from the 
floor- timbers to the e tern-post. 

(2) The course or distance sailed by a vessel. 

(3) A voyage, trip, or passage from one port 
to another, (Seamen are said to be engaged 
on the run when they are shipped for a aingle 
voyage out or homeward, or from one port 
to another.) 

6. Cycling: An ooting awheel, aa a club run 
(a special outing appolated by th© captain of a 
club for its members), a century run (an outiug 
covering a hundred miles), Ac. 

H (1) By (or with) a (or the) run : Saddenly ; 
all at once. (Said of a fall, descent, or the 
like.) {Slang.) 

(2) In the long run, * af tits long run: In the 
ind, in the result, eventually. 


(3) The common run ; the run : That which 
is most commonly seen or met with ; the 
generality. 

(4) To get the run upon : To make a butt of ; 
to ridicule. 

(5) To ief go by the run ; 

Naut.: To let go at ones or entirely, in 
place of slacking the rope and tackle by which 
anything is held fast. 

run-up, s. 

1. Bookbind.: A fillet mark which run* 
from head to tail on the back, without 
milring with the horizontal cross fillets on 
the panels. 

2. Coursing: The race between two grey- 
hounds from the slips to the first turn of tbo 
hare. 

"Pioui Freud #oored the run-up from Aiou*"— 
Meld. Dec. S, 1884. 

run, pa. par. A a. [Run, v.) 

A. As pa. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Liquefied, melted, fused. 

2. Deserted ; as a sailor who has deserted 
is msrked in the ehip's books as run. 

3. Conveyed on shore secretly ; contra- 
band, smuggled : as, run spirits. 

4. Applied to lineal measurements, as op- 
posed to square or solid. 

" Before . . . the meaeoromeat* can be hroogbt Into 
the farm of a hlil, they have to be reduced In various 
form* . . . eome being taken item hy item . . other* 
are taken hy th* lineal inch, foot, or yard, and are 
then aaid to be run."— Cowell e Technical Educator, 
Pt. Xlt. p. 866. 

* rfin'-a-gate, • rtin’-na-gate, * ren^e- 
gat, i. A a. [O. Fr. renegat = reneged© 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A renegade, an apostata 
2. A deserter, a fugitive. 

"Th* Carthaginian* ahall re* tor# and deltver baek 
•11 the r t negate i [p*rfuga$[ and fugitive# that have 
fled to their aide from u*."— P. Holland t Ury, p. 761. 

B. As adj. : Renegade, runaway. 

"Not lik# enemlea oueroome by battoll, hut like 
runnagate »laoe #." — Goldyng ; Juttlne, foL UL 

r fin '-ft-way, «. A a. [Eng. run, and avoay.\ ) 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who runs from danger or service; 
one who forsakes or deserts lawful service ; a 
fugitive. 

"Ho aoon overtook two or three hnndred of his 
runaway* who had taken th* *am* T<wl.‘‘— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xiiL 

* 2. One who roams or wandera on the 
ro8ds ; a vagabond. 

" A aort of vagabond*, rascal*, and runaway*.* 

Shaketp. : Richard 111 , T. 1 

B. As adjective: 

1. Acting the part of a runaway ; fugitive ; 
deserting lawful service; breaking from re- 
straint : as, a runaway horse. 

2. Accomplished or effected by running 
away : as, a runaway match. 

* riixi-oa'-tion, t. [Lat. runcatio, from 
runcatus, pa. par. of rtmco = to weed.] Ths 
act of weeding. 

rtin'-$fci-ate, a. [Runcinato-.] 

Bot. {Of a leaf ) : Hook-becked ; curved In a 
direction from the apex to the base, having 
the points of the great central lobes reflexed, 
as the leaves of Taraxacum officinal* {Lsontodon 
Taraxacum). 

runoinate-pinnatifld, a. 

Bot. : Pinnatifid with the tipe of ths lobei 
reflexed. {Hooker: Student '« Flora (1873), 
p. 215.) 

run-cln-a-td-, prtf. [Lat. rundnatus , pa. 
par. of runcino = to plane off; run cina=6 
plane.] 

Bot. : Runcinate (q.v.). 
mnolnato-dentate, o. 

Bot. : Hook-backed and toothed, 
runolnato-laoiniate, a. 

Bot.: Both runcinate and laciniatow 

Fund. «. [Ger. & Dan. rand = a border.) A 
selvage of broad cloth ; list ; a border. 

" ThAt'i no 11* t# or toil or** rundi or *elv*g* of etoithu* 
—Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxiv. 

* rttn'-del, «. [Runnel.] A rnnlet; a moat 
with water in It. 


boil, ; ptfUt, Jlfrl; ©at, 9©U, cboru*. jhla. ben?h; go, #em; thin, pil»s Bln, 09; expect, Xenophon, eytot. ph - 1 
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rundle —running 


rfin -die, «• [A dimin. from round (q.Y.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A ronnd or atep of a ladder ; a rung. 

•* W« JUT* to consider the s«Tend step* and rundle* 
we ere to *aceod b yS—Duppa. 

• 2. Something put round an axis. 

"Of an axis or cylinder, baring a rundl e abont it. 
Wherein are fastened direr* •pokes.”— Wilke*: MaiK 
Mag. 

*3. A ball. 

• 4- Something round or circular ; a circle. 

5. One of the bars in a lantern- wheel (q.v.). 
IL Navi. : The drum of a capstan. 


■riin'-dled (1© aa el), a. {Rundle.] Round, 
Circular. 


• Hi* rundled target* 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad rrlt 


* run d' -let, * runde let, i. [Runlet.] 


rflne, s. [A.S. run = a rune, a mystery ; cogn. 
with Icel. run = a secret, a rune ; Goth, runa; 

O. H. Ger. runa — a secret, counsel; Ger. 
raunen; Mid. Eng. roun> round — to whisper.] 

Archceology: 

L Any fetter of the Fnfchork (q.v A They 
are formed almost entirely of straight lines, 
and may have been derived, as 8ehiegel sup- 
poses, from the Phoenicians, for several of the 
Runia characters bear close resemblance to 
the letters of the Phoenician alphabet. 8ch loo- 
ser hoida that they are corruptions of the 
Roman alphabet, whilst another theory is 
that they are the original characters of the 
Indo-Germauic tribes brought from the East, 
and preserved among the races of that stock. 
The name Rune was first mentioned by Ven- 
antins Fortunatna in the sixth century as the 
name of a German letter. The knowledge of 
the Runes was confined to a small class, and 
they were used for purposes of augury, and 
for magical symbols. They have been grouped 
into three systems — the Anglo-Saxon, the Ger- 
man, and the Norse or Scandinavian ; but no 
great difference exiata between them. Traces 
of Runes in inscriptions occur in England iu 
the old kingdonia of Northumbria, Mercia, 
and East Anglia; in Denmark, Norway, Swe- 
den, Germany, and Iceland. The so-called 
Rune* of North America are nothing more 
than Indian picture-writing. 

• The myatle Woden, or Odin, the inventor of rune t, 
eUim* * higher place id the Utentnre of northern 
. Europe tbMi the Greek Cedmua”— Prehistoric 
• Annul* of Scotland, It 28*. 

SL Poetry expressed In Runes. 

M Run** were npon his tonrne, 

A* on the warrior’, ■eori’* 

Longfellow : Tegner't Death. 

• rftn'-er, a [Eng. run(e); -dr.] A bard or 
learned man among the ancient Goths. 


rfing, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Rino, o.] 

rting, * rouge, s. [A.8. Kruno = one of the 
a takes of a cart; cogn. with 0. Dnt. rouge; 
IceL rang = a rib in a ship ; Goth, hrugga = 
a staff; Ger. rungs = a pin, a bolt; Irish 
ronga = a rung ; Gael, rang — a staff.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A cudgel; a rough, undressed staff or 
piece of wood. 

** Till, «l*p, come io en nneo loon. 

And wi' e rung decide lk~ 

Bum* : Dumfriee Volunteer*. 

JL The round or step of a ladder. 

8. The spoke of a wallower orlanteru-wheel, 
or one of the radial handles projecting from 
the rim nf a steering-wheel. 

4. One of the bars Df a windmill-sail. 

IL Shipbuild. : A floor or ground timber of 
a ship's frame. 

rung head, a 

Shipwright. : The upper end of a ship's 
floor timber. 

rftn -ic, a. [Eng. run (<) ; 

•ic. ] 

1. Of, or pertaining to 
a rune or runes; cut in 
Vines. 

t 2. Scandinavian. 

• Beneath the *h«de 
Northmen came. 

Fixed onjsaeb Tele ft Runic 

Scott: Rokeby, lr. L 

runic knot, a. 

Arch. : A peculiar twisted ornameut belong- 
ing to early Anglo-Saxou or Danish times. 
Also called a Danish knot. 



runic-staff; runic-wand, s. A willow 
staff inscribed witli runes, used in magical 
ceremonies or divinations. 

riin'-kled (le as $1), a. [Wbinkled.] 

(ScofcA.) 

run'-let (IX *rund'-lSt, s. [A dimin. from 

0. F. rcnxUle — sl little tun or barrel, from 
rond = round.] A small barrel of varying 
capacity, from three to twenty gallons, but 
usually containing abont fifteen gallons. 

" Have then ft rundlet of brisk claret."— .* 
The Ordinary, IL L 

t run'-let (2), a. [A dimin. from run (q.v.).] 
A little stream, a rivulet. (Tennyson : In 
Memoriam, cxix. 13.) 

r rtnn, g. [Mahratta, &c. ran — a thicket, a 
wood, a waste.] A waste. (U8ed only of the 
Runn of Cutch, which ia a aalt-marsh toler- 
ably dry In the hot season, flooded and im- 
passable in the rains.) 

• run'-nfl, s. [A dimin. from run (q.v.).] 

1. A rivulet, a small stream or brook. 

“ The fjuniliftr runnel* of water which in the in- 
habited con a try intersect th« land •vary few yard*."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 9, 1865. 

2. A runner. 

“ Their root*, like molten metal cooled In flowing, 
Stiffened in coils and runnel* down the bank." 

Lowell, in Burrough*: Pepaoion, p. 142. 

rtin'-ncr, a [Eng. run, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

L One who runs ; one who joins in a race. 

“Fore*pent with toll, as runner t with 4 race.* 

ShaJUtp. : S Henry r/ n a A 

• 2. A fugitive, a runaway. 

" Tl» iport to maul 4 runner.* 

Shaketp. : J nlony d Cleopatra, It. 7. 

* 3. A messenger. 

• 4. An old name for a detective officer : as, 
a Bow-Street runner, (Dickens : Oliver Twist , 
ch. xxx.) 

* 5. A smuggler. 

“ The onfair trader* end runner*.**— Norik : Life of 
Lend Guilford, a lit. 

6. A round piece of wood, on which any 
heavy weight la roiled along; a roller. 

** The barn or honae wa* pried up. «nd great runners, 
cue tn the woods, placed nnder it, and nnder the 
runner* were placed •kid*." — Scribner** Magazine, 
Nor., 1871, p. 4«. 

7. One of the curved pieces of a eled or 
sleigh which run or elide upon the ground 
and support the bed. 

8. A ehip which runs a blockade. 

9. One whose business it is to solicit pas- 
sengers for railways, steamboats, &c. ( Amer .) 

10. The slider of an umbrella to which the 
spreaders are pivoted. 

11. A run of water, a stream. 

** When they are going up th* runner* to «p*wn.*— 
Field, Oct. 17. IMA 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. ; A prostrate filiform stem, forming at 
Its extremity roots and a young plant, which 
itself gives birth to new runners, as In the 
strawberry. Properly it is a prostrate, vivi- 
parous scape, i.«., one producing route and 
leaves instead of flowers. It is akin to a 
sucker, which, however, roots at various parte 
of ita course. 

2. EnUm. (PI.) ; The Cursoria (q.v.). 

3. Found. : A gate (q.v.). 

4. J tilling. : The revolving millstone of a 
grinding-miiL It is Qsually, but not always, 
the upper stone. Sometimes both stones are 
driven, and thus become the opper and lower 
runner respectively, 

5. Naut. : A thick rope rove through a single 
block, a hook attached to one end and the 
other passed around one of the tackle-blocks. 
A whip-and-rnnner has a single block only, 
attached to the fall of the runner. 

6. Optics : A convex tool of cast-iron, on 
which lenses are supported while grinding in 
the shell. 

7. Omith. (PI.) : The CursDres (q.Y.). 

8. Saddlery: A loop, usually of metal, used 
in harness-making to receive a running strap 
or reiu The gag-rein passes through runners 
anapended from the throat-latch on each side 
of the throat 

9. Stone-working : A rubber (q.v.). 

10. Well-boring. : A loop-shaped piece for 
taking hold of the topit or top-piece of the 
train of boring-roda. 


runner-ball, a. 

Gunpowder ; A wooden dish which crushea 
the mill-cake through the meshes of theeievea 
in granulating gunpowder. 

runner-stick, ?. 

Found. ; A cylindrical or alightly conical 
piece of wood, which acts as a pattern to 
form the upright part of the gate. 

runner-tackle, a. 

Naut. : A luff-tackio applied to the running 
end of a rope passed through a movable pillow. 
[Runner.] 

runner-up, a 

Coursing . ; The greyhound which takes ihe 
second prize, losing only the final course with 
the actual winner of the stakes ; hence any 
competitor who runs second, or takes eecond 
pises in any competition. 

"The fulling together of hut year** winner *n4 

runner-up."— field, Dec. A 1884 . 

rtin'-nSt, a [Rennet.] 
rftn'-nirig, pr. par., a., & s. [Run, t>.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Moving oi proceeding at a run. 

2. Kept for running : as, a running horse. 

3. Discharging pus or matter: as, a running 
eore. 

4. Not discharged at the time, but settled 
periodically : as, a running account. 

5. Interspersed with the original matter. 

“Her running comment on the plates combine* 

•etuibie note* with good *dvio mf—Aihewcum, Deo. 20, 

1684. 

6. In succession ; without any day, week, &c. t 
Intervening; as, He came three days running. 

C* As substantive : 

L The act of one who or that which runR 

2. That which runs or flows ; quantity run. 

3. Power, ability, or strength to run. 

4. Matter nr pus discharged from a sore. 

% (1) To make good antis running : To run as 
well as one’s rival ; to prove one's self a match 
for one’s rival. 

(2) To make the running: 

Pacing: To force the pace at the beginning 
of a race. 

(3) To take up the running : 

Pacing: To take the lead In forcing the 
pace ; to take the most active part in any 
undertaking. 

running-block, a 

Naut. : A hooked block which moves as the 
fall is hauled upon. 

running-board, a A narrow platform 
extending along the side of a locomotive. 

running-bowline, i. 

Naut. : A knot in which the end le taken 
round the standing part and made into A 
bowline around Re own part 

running -bud die, a 

Mining; [Ruddle]. 
running-bugs, a pi. 

EnUm. : A term suggested Jry W. 8. Dallas, 
F.L.8., for the Gcocorea, or Land-bugs. 

running-days, a pL 

Comm. : A chartering term for consecutive 
days occupied on a voyage, &c., including 
Sundays, and nut being therefore limited to 
working days. 

running-fight, a A flght kept up be- 
tween a party 
pursuing and 
one pursued. 

running- 
fire, *. A con- 
stant Are nf ar- 
tillery or mus- 
ketry ; hence, a 
constant or con- 
tinued course of 
anything : as, a 
running -firs of 
questions. 

* running - 
footman,*. A 

livery - servant, 
one or more of 
whom were formerly kept by noblemen, to 



r unn iNo-rooTM ear. 
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run before their carriages and give notice of 
their approach. It is believed that the Duke 
of Uueenaberry, who died in 1810, was the last 
peniun In England who employed running 
footmen. The illustration is from th8 sign 
of a public-house In Hayes-Mewa, Berkeley* 
Square, formerly ft house of call for running- 
footmen. {Notes <£ Queries , 2ud aer., 1. 9.) 

" Two running* footmen, dressed In white, with blxck. 
Jockey-caps and long staff* in their hand*, headed the 
train. — Scott . Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxii. 

running-gear, s. 

Vehicle: The entire portion of the vehicle 
below the bad or l>ody. Specifically. the 
wheels, axles, perch (if any), hounds, bolsters, 
and tongue. 

running-hand, *. 

1. A atyle of penmanship in which the let- 
ters are formed without raiaiug the pen from 
the paper. 

2. Print. : A fount of type in imitation of 
aucli writing. 

running-off, a 

Found. : The act of opening the tap-hole of 
a blast-fnrnace to allow the metal to flow into 
the channels and thence to the moulds. 


running-part, a 

Nnut. : The hmiling-part or fall of a tackle; 
as distinguished from the standing- part. 

running-policies, s. pi . 

Comm, : Open policies, covering the risk 
attaching to the property on board a ship, 
during an entire season, or up to some epeci- 
fied dete, instead of during a single voyage. 

running-rein, #. 

Manige: A driving rein which runs over 
pulley 8 on the headstall to increase its freedom 
of motion. It frequently pasaea over aheaves 
on the bit and retmrns up the cheek, so es to 
pull the bit up into the angle of the mouth. 

running-rigging, s. 

Naut. : Ropes for arranging the yards and 
saila, ea braces, sheets, halyards, bowlines, &C. 
[STANDINO-BIOOINa.] 

running-thrush, s. [Frush, (2).] 

running-title, *- 

Print . : A line at the head of a page indi- 
cating the subject. [Headline.] 

* run -ning-1^, adv. [Eng. running; Ay.] 

Without hesitation. 

•> pUyed I not off-hand and running ? * 

R. Browning: Matter Hague* of Saxe-Ootha. 

• riin'-nlon (1 as y), s. [Runyon.] 

1 ru-n^l'-O-gist, s. [Eng. runolog(y ) ; -fsf.] 
One skilled in runas. 

“The advanoed echool of Scandinavian runologitt a" 

—Athenaeum, June *8. 1879. 


*ru-n5r-o-g^, *. [Eng. rwnfr) ; -ology.) Tha 
science of runes; the principles on which the 
study of runes ia baaed. 

•• The facta of runology absolutely demand that the 
Iron Age in Scandinavia shell be many hundreds ol 
yean before Ch rist. " — A c< ul errxy , Key 8, 1888, p. 851 


run'-rlg, a. [Apparently from run and rig.} 
Applied to lands, the alternate ridges of 
which belong to different owoera. {Scotch.) 


♦riint, * rout, a. [Etym. doubtful; ct But. 
rand = a bullock or cow.] 

1. An animal smaller and shorter than the 
usual aize of the breed. 

“A moustrotu Welsh runt, the nglieat brute that 
probably ooold be found In the country."— Field, 
Deo. ft, 1884. 

2. A shrivelled, sapless, withered animal. 

“ Your hung beef was the worst I ever tastod ; and 
as hard as the very horn the old runt wore whan ehe 
lived/'—Laud.- Letter to Lord Strafford*. 

3. A dwarf ; a mean, despicable person. 

4. The stem of colewort or cabbage ; the 
dead a tump of ft tree. {Scotch.) 

“ Poor Willie, wr his bow-kail runt.” 

Burnt : Ilallotiten. 

6. A variety of pigeon. 

" There ere runt* weighing more than two pounds 
each."— D<iity Telegraph, Nov. 17, 1884. 

6. A raw country girl. 


rtmt'-Jf, a. [Eng. runt ; -y.} Short and thick. 

“ A runty pig tied to a ttob."—ITarper'i Magazine, 
Oct., 188 fl, p. 89ft. 

run -way, s. [Eng. run and way,} The run 
of an ammal. 

** We etood so that each commanded one of the run- 
way* lndloatad."— Burroughti Pepacton, p. 298. 


ru pee', a. [Mahratta rupaj/a = Hind. rupiya 
a i upee, silver, from fcansc. rUpya = silver, 
wrought silver, or gold.] 

Coinage : 

1. A silver coin In nse In the British 
dominions In India, with corresponding ones 
of much Inferior workmanship and variable 
value in the native states. In 1875 the Madras 
or Company's rupee nf 16 annas, or 192 pice, 
was valued at la. 10jd.,and the Sicca rupee = 

of the Company’s rupee, la. 11 {d. Next 
year (1876) the appreciation of gold began or 
became perceptible with the corresponding 
depreciation of silver. Tested by a gold 
standard the Madras rupee steadily fell, and 
in 1886 waa worth about Is. 6d. only. Ae the 
Indian government receiving taxes In silver, hea 
to nay home charges In gold or its full equiva- 
lent, it lost, in 1876-7, a little over two 
millions of pounds sterling, and in 1882-3 
more than three millions. ( W . IV. Hunter: 
Indian Empire, Statesman’s Year Book , £c.) 

2. A gold coin. In 1875 the Bombay rnnee 
was worth £1 10a. 1 Jd., the Madras one, of 15 
silver rupees, £1 9s. 2RL Since then they 
have greatly risen in value. [1.] 

ru pe'-ll-an, a. [From the village of Rupel- 
mooda, aouth of Antwerp.] (See compound.) 

rupelian-beds, s. pi. 

Geol, : The Middle Ollgocene of Belgium. 

* ru-pel'-la-r^, a. [Lat. rapes = a rock.] 

ltocky. 

Rft'-pert, 8. [The nephew of Charles I.] 

Rupert's drop, t Rupert’s ball, a. 

A small globule of cooled glass with a long, thin 
projection. When thia slender part Is broken, 
tha whole globule goes into small fragments. 
The name waa given because the dropa were 
first broaght to England by Prince Rupert. 

r(l'-p5-a, s. [Gr. pujros {rhupos) = dirt.] 

Pathol. : A bulbous disease, always syphili- 
tic, resembling pemphigus, but the crust be- 
comes hard, horny, and remains attached, the 
ulceration forming layer after layer under- 
neath, till It assumes the characteristic cockle- 
shell form of the disease. Underneath the 
scab a grey aloughy ulcer ia preaant, and tha 
rupia ulceration and crusts frequently form 
from syphilis without any bulbous eruption. 

r(i-p¥-c&p'-ra, s. [Lat. rupee = a rock, and 

capra = a Bhe-*goat. 1 

1. Zool. : Chamois (q.v.), a genus ofBovidre ; 
in Sir V. Brooke'a classification the sole genus 
of Rupicaprinae. There ia but one species, 
Jtupicapra tragus, ranging from the Alps to 
the Caucasus. Elongate, alender round homa 
(in both aexea) ; nearly erect from above the 
orbit, suddenly hooked backwards at tip; 
nose ovine, hairy ; fur soft. 

2. Palceont. : From the Poat-Pliocene (caves) 
of France. 

ru-pi-ca-pri'-nso, a. pi. [Lat rupicapr{a) ; 
fem. pL* adj. suit Ance.) [Rupicapba.] 

rfc-plc'nfr-la, a. [Lat. rupes = a rock, and 
colo =, to ioliabit] 

Omith. : Cock of tha Rock ; a genua of 
Ruplcoliuae (q.v.), with three apeclea, from 
the Amazonian region and Guiana. Bill mo- 
derate, robuat, rather vaulted ; nostrils oval, 
lateral, partly hidden by the feathers of the 
elevated crest ; feet large, strong, syndactvle ; 
taral partially covered with feathers ; winga 
short, rounded. 

rft-pi-c6~li-nS0, s. pi. [Mod Lat. rupicolia) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. Ance.] 

Ornith. : A anb-family of Cotlngidae, for- 
merly a aub-family of Pipridse. It now con- 
tains two genera ; Ruplcola and Phoeoicocer* 
cus. {Wallace.) 

Riip'-peU (ii aa u), 9. [Wilhelm Peter Ed- 
ward Simon Riippwl, a German traveller and 
naturalist, born 1790.] 

RiippeU’s griffon, s. 

Ornith. : Gyps riippdll, from Abyssinia. 

rtip'-pi-a, s. [Named after H. B. Ruppius, a 
German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genna of Jnncaglnaceae {Lindlev\ of 
Naiadese, triba Potaineas (Mr J. Hooker). 
Flowers perfect, generally two in a peduncle 
arising from spsthaceons leaf sheaths. Peri- 
anth none, stamens fonr, anther* one-cel led. 


Achenes or drupes four, on long stalks, each 
oue-seeded. Known species one or more. 
Ruppia maritima, a small herb with linear, se- 
taceous, aubmerged leaves, ia found In Britain, 
iu aaitwater pools and ditches. 

rup'-tile* a. [Mod. Lat. ruptilis , from Lat 
ruptus = brokeo.] 

Bnt. : Bursting irregularly, not In tha line 
of union of parta in cohesion. 


* rup'-tion, s. [Lat. ruptio, from ruptus, pa. 
par. of rumpo = to break.] A breach ; a 
breaking or bnrating open ; rupture. 

'* The plenitude of ve*»ele or plethora causes an ex. 
travM»tion of blood, by ruptlon or apertlou ’’— Wi*#. 
mun; Treaties «. 

* rup'-tu-g,-ry, ». [Sea def.] A corrupt oi 
Ro tuner (q.v.). 


riip'-ture , ». [Fr., from Lat. mptvra , fem. of 
rupturus, fut. par. of rumpo = to break ; Sp. 
rotvra; Ital . rotture.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: Tha act of breaking or bnrating; 
the state of being broken or violently parted. 


“ The egf that soon 

Bursting with klodly rupture forth disclos'd 
Tb air callow young. Mxtton : P. L.. ril. 41*. 


2. Fig. : A breach, as of peace, friendship, 
or concord, between either individuals or 
nations ; a quarrel ; a breaking off of frieudiy 
relations. 


IL Med. : Hernia (q.v.). 

TI A Rupture Society to provide poor per- 
sons suffering from rupture with trusses, waa 
established in London in 1804. 


riip'-tiire, v.t. & i. [Rupture, a] 

A* Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To break, to burst; to part violently. 

" The vessel! of th« brain and membranes. If rup, 
tured, absorb the oxtravawtod blood."— Jiharp. 

2. To affect with, or cause to suffer from 
rupture or hernia. 

IL Fig . : To cause a breacli in ; to break. 

" Tho Treaty of Berlin, after having iarvlv^d seven 
years, has at length been ruptured in an Important 
point.”— Patty Telegraph, Oct. 7, 1885. 

• * B. Intrans. : To suffer a breach or dis- 

ruption. 

rup'-trir ©-wort, s. [Eng. rupture, b., and 
wort.}' 

Bot. : (1) Herniaria glabra [Herniaria] ; 
(2) Attemanthera polygonoides. 

rup'-tnr-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [RurruRE, ».] 

A. ^ B. As pr. par. <£ partidp, adj . ; (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Bot. : An irregular method of bursting ; the 
production of irregular holea or rents in a 
pericarp by the spontaneous contraction of 
part of it, as In Antirrhinum and Campanula. 


xti'-ral, * ru-rall, a. & s. [Fr. rural, from 
Lat.’ ruralis, from rus, gantt. ruris — the 
country ; Sp. & Port, rural;* Ital. rurale.} 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the country, as dis- 
tinguished from a city or town ; resembling 
or suitable to the country ; rustic. 

•• For I have lov'd the rural walk through lane# 

Of gTaeey iwarth." Co to per : Tatk, L 109. 

2. Of or pertaining to agriculture or farm- 
ing : as, rural economy. 


*3. Living in the country ; rustic. 

“ Here Is a rural fellow." 

Shaketp. : A ntoriy A Cleopatra, ▼. *. 


• B. Assubst. : An inhabitant of the conotry. 
•< Y» Bald sir Thomas ptuiysshed the sayd ryllages 
and ruraUit bygreuoue hues.* — F abyan : Cronyde 
( Philip do raloy*. an. 19/. 


rural-dean, s. An ecclesiastic, nnder 
the bishop and archdeacon, who has the 
peculiar care and inspection of the clergy and 
laity of a district 


rural-deanerv, a. The jurisdiction of a 
rnral dean or archdeacon. It la an aggrega* 
tiou of parishes. 


* ru'-ral-I$m» s. [Eng. rural ; Asm.} 

1. The quality or atate of being ruraL 

2. An idiom or expression peculiar to the 
country as opposed to the town. 


•ru'-ral-Ist, s. 
leads a rural life 
daspes, conv. 8.) 


[Eng. rural ; Ast.) One who 
{Coventry : Philemon to Hy- 


boil, bo^; pfilt, JftWI; cat, 9011 , cboras. fblo. ben«b; go. gem; thin, this; sis, wp, expect, Xenophon, e*i»t. -U& 
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# s. [Eng. rural; -tip.] The 
quality or atate of being rural ; ruralness. 

rfi'-ral-Ixe, r.t. & t . [Eng. rural ; - izt .] 

A. Intrant. : To go into the country to 
lire ; to live in the country. 

B. Trow*. .* To make rural ; to give a rural 
appearance to. 

Hl'-rcd-lf, adv. [Eng. rural ; -ty.] In a rural 
manner ; aa in the country. 

" Rurally situated at tome distance from the body 

of the town." — Wakefield . Memoirs , p. 7*. 

r0 ral-nbss, a. [Eng. rural; - ness .] The 
quality or state of being rural ; rurality. 

• ru-rio'~6-lIst, a. [Lat. ruricola, from rut, 
genit. rurit = the country, and coto = to live.) 
An inhabitant of the conn try. 

r^-ri-d6-ca -nal, a. [Lat. rut, genit. ruris 
— the country, and decanus — a dean.] Of or 
pertaining to an archdeacon ; under the juris- 
diction of an archdeacon. 

“ A diocese no Luxor than a ruridecanal district"— 

Church Timet. Feh. 12, IBM. 

• rn-ri^-^n-otiB, a. [Lat. nts, genit. runs 
= the country, and gigno, pa. t. genui = to 
beget.] Born in the country. 

i. [Malay russa = a deer.l 

ZooL : A genua of Cervid®, or a sub-genus 
of Ccrvua, with several species, from the East 
Indies. They are generally of large sire, and 
have ronnd antlera, with a snag projecting in 
front just above the base of each. Thera are 
aeveral species, of which the beat known is 
Rusa arittoUlis , the Sambur (q.v.). 

rtis'-ciis, f. [Lat. ruscum = butcher's -broom.) 

Bot. : Bntcher' a-broom ; a genua of Aapera- 
gin e® or Asparage®. Diceciona ; perianth 
spreading, of aix aepala ; filaments combined 
into a tube ; atamens three, sessile ; ovary 
three - celled ; berry usually one-eeeded. 
Known apeciee four or five, from the north 
temperate zone. The seeds of some liave been 
roasted as coffee. Ruscue aculeatus was form- 
erly used as an aperient and diuretic, and J2. 
hypoglossnm as a gargle. R. aculeatus is the 
coxnmou Butcher’s Broom; used by butchers 
in Europe to sweep their blocks. 

rW* [Ft. = a stratagem, from ntw — to 
beguile, from O. Fr. renter = to refuse, to 
recoil, to escape ; hence, to use tricks to 
escape, from Lat. recuso = to refuse.] A 
stratagem, an artifice, a trick, a wQe. 

5 Ruse de guerre : A trick of war ; a stratagem. 

rttah (l), * resche, • rische, * rishe, 

* rusche, s. [A.S. rises, reset ; Cf. Low Ger. 
rush, rlsch; Dut. & Ger. rusch; Lat. ruscum 
= butcher’a-broom.) 

L Literally d Botany: 

(1) The several species of the genus 
Juncua. Marsh plants with flowera of higher 
organization than grasses or sedges, from 
which they are readily distinguished by 
their stem. <This is unjointed, and has a 
central pith which may be used as a very 
feeble taper [Rush-light], and woven into 
boskets, ropes, &c. The deep roots of aome 
species, as J uncus acutus and J. maritimus are 
planted on the embankments of Holland, &c., 
to defend them against the encroachments of 
the sea. Some are troublesome weeds in un- 
drained land. ( Job viii. 11.) 

(2) ChondriUa juncea, 

(8) Various plants more or less superficially 
resembling J uncus. 

(4) (PL) : The order Juncace® (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : Used to denote anything of little 
or no worth ; the merest trifle ; a straw, a tig : 
os, I do not care a rush, 

rush-bearing, a. & $. 

A. At adj. : Bearing or prodndng rushes. 

B. At substantive : 

1. A name in the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
laid some other parts of England, for the Wake 
or Feast of Dedication of a Chnrch, when the 
parishioners used to strew the chnrch with 
rmshes and sweet-smelling herbs. 

2. (PL): Devices of wooden framework, 
•overed with moss, rushes, and flowera, with 
which a chnrch is decorated on the Feast of 
Dedication. 

( _ **Th« nuKSearinfft remain In the chnrch orar the 

lk,win * Mon<U * afternoon."— TAe 


rush-bottomed, a. Having a bottom or 
seat made of rushes : as, a rush-bottomed chair. 

* rush-buckler, a. A bullying, swagger- 
ing fellow ; a awashbuckler. 

“Taka Into thin number also their servant* : I mean 
all that flock of stout, bragging rmh-bucklert,"— Sir T. 
Mart : Utopia (ed. Robinaon),l>k. iL, ch. iv. 

rush-broom, s. 

Bot. : The leguminous genns Viminaria. 
rush-candle, s. A rush -light (q.v.). 

M Soma gentle taper. 

Though a ruth-candle from the wicker hole.” 

. _ . Milton: Comm, Mfl. 

rush-light, *. 

1. A tallow candle with a rush wick. Rush- 
lights are made in the same manner as dip- 
candlea, a peeled rush l>eing used for a wick. 
One narrow ribbon of the rind is left on the 
pith to hold it together. The rushes thus pre- 

S ared are bleached and dried. They are 
ipped vertically in the melted tallow several 
times, as usual with dip-candles. As they 
burn alowly, and give only a feeble light, they 
are often used in sick rooms. 

2. Any weak, flickering light 

rush-like, a. Resembling a rush ; hence, 
weak. 

** By only tilting with a ruthAOe lance." 

Mirrour for MaffUtratee, p. 78A 

rush-mat, s. A mat made of rnahes. 

rush-nut, t. 

Bot.: Cyperus esculentus, a sedge, not a 
genuine rush. [Cvpebus.1 

* rush-ring, *. A ring made of rushes, 
formerly naed in mock-marriages. 

rush-toad, i. [Natterjack.] 
rush-wheat, «. 

Bot.: Triticum hinceum, the Ruahy Sea- 
wheat, a British plant growing along sandy 
aea-ehores. 

riish (2), a [Rush, v.) 

1. Lit. : A pushing or driving forward with 
eagerness and haste ; a violent motion or 
course. 

** With a violent ruth severed him from the duke, 
who Vith the rest went on quickly through the town.' 1 
—ReliquUe Wot Ionian**, p. 230. 

2. Fig. : An eager demand ; a run. 

“ In view of the ruaA of applicant# for every free 
scholarship at schools and universities"— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 2*. 1888. 

rfish, * rusche, v.i, & t. [0. Sw. ruska, 

msa = to rush ; ruska — to shake ; Dan. rusks; 
Ger. rautchen — to ruatle.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. Tb move or drive forward with haste and 
eagerness ; to hurry forward tumultuously. 

” He thinks the queen is rt«A/n<7 to his arm*." 

Rope: Homer ; Odyssey xx. 118. 

2. To enter with undue eagerness, or with- 
out dne deliberation, reflection, and prepara- 
tion : as, To rush into apeculation, to rush 
into priut 
B. Transitive : 

I. To pnt forward over hastily ; to hurry 
forward. 

“ In the first place a number of hills are rusAerf 
Parliament. They must be passed coOle qua 
eoOte. —Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874. 

* 2. To throw down ; to overturn. 

“ *11* W* ryehe castlllse rueche doans the wsHea” 

Morte Arthur e, 1,83*. 

* rtished, a. [Eng. rush (1), s. ; -ed.) 

1. Abounding with rushes ; rushy. 

" Near the rush'd marge of Cherwell'i flood.” 

Wart on ; Odes, i. 

2. Covered with rushes : as, a rushed floor. 

rush'-er (I), e. [Eng. rush (1), a. ; -er .] One 
whose business it was to strew rnahes on the 
floors at dances, &c. 

” Piddlcra, rushers, puppet- masters, 

J ugglers, and gipsioa"' Ben Jon ton . 

rilsh'-er (2), a [Eng. rush, v. ; -er.'] One who 
rushes ; one who acta with undue haste and 
violence. 

riish'-I-ngss, r. [Eng. rushy; -ness.) The 
quality or atate of being rushy or abounding 
with rushes. 

rtish'-ft * rush-ie, a. [Eng. rush (IX a. ; -y. ) 

1. Abounding with rnshea. 

“ Ow first field U pui, sloping down to a rushy 
patch.”— Field, March *7, 18M. 

2. Made of rushes. 


* rnahy-frtnged, a. Fringed or bordered 

with rushea. 

** By the ruthy-fringed hank.” Milton : Comm , mo. 

T Apparently a apecial coinage. Prof. D. 
Masson (note in loc.) saya : 

** An adjective formed, as it were, from a previous 
compound noun, rushy-fringe ; unless, by a very 
forced device, for which there Is uo authority, we 
ahoold reeolve the word thus — ruth-yfringed.” 

Hi'-gine, o. [Mod. Lat. nts(a); - ine .) 

Zool. : A name applied to a group of Deer, 
of which Rusa ia the type. The noma have 
an anterior basal anag, and the beam ends in 
a simple bifurcation ; muffle not aeparate from 
muzzle, and set high ; hair-tuft on hind lega. 
’* Another member of the Rueine deer U the well- 
known Axis."— Wood : Him. -\at. Hitt., L ft*. 

rti-sI-<Sch'-ine, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 
Chem. : A red substance produced by evapo- 
rating the green solution formed when chlorine 
water and ammonia are added to & solution of 
quinine. It ia soluble in alcohol. 

rusk, s. [Sp. rosea de mar = aea-ruaka ; rosea 
= a roll of bread ; cf. Port, rosea = the wind- 
ing of a aerpent, a screw.] 

1. A kind of light cake, or a kind of soft 
sweetened biacuit 

*’ After a hasty meal of coffee and rwkt, I got to th« 
water-aide. —Field, April 4, 1888. 

2. A kind of small cake or losf which has 
been rasped. 

3. A kind of light hard cake or bread, as for 
ships’ stores. 

r&B'-kte, s. [O. Fr. rusche (Fr. ruche) — a hive.) 

1. A hive. 

2. A twig or straw basket for corn or meaL 

3. A coarse atraw hat. (Scotch.) 

riwi'-ma, *. [Turk, khyrysma.] A kind of 
depilatory used by Tnrkish women, and made 
of a brown and light iron substance, with 
half as ranch quicklime, steeped in water. 

Rllss, a. & s. [Russian.] 

A- At adj.: Of, or pertaining to the Russ 
or Russians. 

B. j4« substantive: 

1. A native, or the natives collectively, of 
Rnssia. 

2. The language of the Russ or Russians. 

rus'-sel,*. [Prob. connected with rua?rt(q.v.).] 
A woollen cloth first manufactured at Norwich. 

* IT Dan Russel : The fox ; ao called from his 
red colour. 

riis' - sSt, o. & 8. [O. Fr. rousset = russet 

brown, ruddy, a dirain, from Fr. roux (fem. 
rousts) = reddish, from Lat russus — red.] 

A- As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Of a reddish-brown colour. 

H Formerly used loosely for grey or ash- 
coloured. (Cf. Notes A Queries , loc. in/. ciL) 

” Rmtet, «© far aa out can lodge, described a tad 
colour, and was applied to various ahadet, both of my 
and brown ."— Aotet A Quartet (6th aer.) x. 499. 

* 2. Fig. : Rustic, homespun, coarse, plain. 

"Henceforth my wooing mind ahull ha axpreaaed 
In ruttet Yean and honeat kexwey Noea." 

Shakeep. : Love t Labour’ t Lott, ▼. 1 

3. Applied to the condition of leather when 
It ia finished, excepting the operations of 
colouring and polishing the surface. 

B. At substantive : 

1. A reddiah-brown colour : specif., a pig- 
ment prepared from the Rubia tinctoria, or 
madder root. It ia of a true middle hue 
between orange and pnrple, not subject to 
change by the action of light, impure air, 
time, or mixture of other pigments. 

2. A country dress ; homespun cloth. 

" Hlmaelf a palmer poor, in homely ruseet clad.” 
Drayton : Poly-Qlbitm, a. It. 

3. A kind of apple of a russet colour and 
rongh akin. 

*' The ruttet peannaln ia a very pleasant fruit, con- 
tinuing long on the tree, and in the conservatory i>ar. 
takas both of the rnaaetmg and pearmmin in colour 
and taste ; the one aide being generally maaet, and the 
other streaked like a pearmain.”— Mortimer : Hue- 
bandry. 

* russet pated, a. Having the head grey, 
or ash-coloured. (Notes d Queries. 6th aer.. 
Ix. 845, 396, 470, x. 499.) 

“ Rmeet-pated choughs.” 

Shake*?. : Midsummer Highft Dream. ilL *. 

• riis s^t, v.t. [Russet, a,] To give a russet 
colour to. (Thomson: A Hymn, 96.) 


f&te, f&ty taro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfct, 
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rns'-set-iiig, ». [Eog .rueset; Ang.] 

L Tha a&me is Russet, a., 3. 

"x»* 

• 2. Ruasat or coarse cloth. 

• 3. A clown, & rustic ; oue dressed in coarse 
clothes. 

-A goodly hotch-potch ! when rile 
Are match'd with monarch* aod . “I*!* 7 

fringe * Bp. Hall . Satires, L a 

• rtis'-set-^, a. [Eng. russet , a. ; -y.] Of a 
russet colour. 

Rfiss'-ia (88 as sh), a [See det 1.] 

1. Geog. : The name of an empire in the 
east of Europe. 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 232]. 

3. Leather: Russia-leather (q.v.). 

Russ lardnck, «. 

Fabric : Fine white linen canvas. 
Russia-leather, a A kind of leather 
originally made in Russia, but now prenared 
elsewhere, from the ekins ot goats and sheep. 

It is nsually of either a black or a red 
color, the latter being given hy alum and a 
decoction of Brazil and eandal woode, the 
former by a solution of iron and saudsl-wood. 

It is very strong, pliant, and waterproof, 
and has a peculiar faculty for resisting mois- 
ture and the ravages of insects. The strong 
penetrating odor ia due to the oil of birch 
uaed in its preparation. It is eepeclally useful 
In bookbinding. 

Russia-mattlng, a Bast-mattiug<o.y.). 

It is uaed for packing, and the bast of which 
It is composed for tying up plants. 

R&S8 -lan (ss as sh), o. & a [Russia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Russia or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native of Russia. 

2. The language spoken hy the Russians 
Russ. It belongs to the eastern division of 
the Slavonic branch. 

Russian Church,*. 

Church Hist. A Eccles.: The chnrch esta- 
blished in Russia. It is an offshoot from the 
Greek church, the conversion of the Russians 
to Christianity having been effected by Greek 
missionaries. About a.d. 600, a metropolitan 
was consecrated at Constantinople for the 
see of Kiew, the capital of a Grand Duke. 
In 955 the Russian pnneess Olga went to Con- 
stantinople to be baptised. In 988 Vladimir 
the Great was also baptised, married the 
sister of the Greek emperor, and took active 
steps to spread Christianity in his dominions. 
In 1223 the Mongol Tartars invaded the 
country, and destroyed Kiew in 1240. In 1269 
the seat of the metropolitan see was removed 
to Vladimir, and subsequently to Moscow. 
In 1415 a separation took place between ths 
Russian and Polish churches. In 1702, Peter 
the Great swept away the dignity of the 
patriarch and proclaimed himself head of tha 
Church. A Holy Synod waa constituted to 
counsel and assist him In his government. 
The tenets of the Rnasian Church are essen- 
tially those of the parent Greek Church (q.v.). 
There are many dissenter*. 

Russian-inflnenza, s. An epidemic 
catarrhal trouble, familiarly known a e grippe. 
Quite common in the United States during the 
last few years. 

Russian thistle, *. Salsola Kali (q.v.), 
the aaltwort of our ocean beach, from New 
England to Georgia, hae a variety tragus, native 
to parts of Europe, and whose seeds have been 
introduced to this country. Tliia is the so- 
called Ruseian-thistle, which has invaded the 
Dakotas and Nebraska, and la spreading else- 
where. It is a troublesome and persistent 
weed, ao difficult to eradicate that Congress 
has been called upon for an appropriation for 
the purpose. The nearly spherical plants break 
off at the roots and are rolled by the wind as 
tnmble-weeda, scattering their seeds as they go. 
The loss caused by it ia graat and increasing. 

R&ss'-ian-ize (ss as sh), v.t. [Eng .Russian* 
•i&e.] To render Russian ; to subject to Rus- 
sian influence. 

Rfiss -nl-ak, s. [Russ.] A member of a 
branch of* the Slavic race, inhabiting Galicia, 
Hungary, Podolia, Volhynia, and Lithuania, 
and distinguished from the Russians proper 
by their language and mode of life. 


Rus-S o-.pref. [Eng., &o. Buss (q.v.), and o 
connective.] Russian, aa the Rwwo-Turkish 
war of 1877-8. 

Rus'-sd-phile, * Rus-sSph'-Il-lst, a & a. 

[Pref. Russo-, and Gr. 4>i Aos ( philos ) = loving, a 
friend.] 

A. As subst. : A supporter of Russia or her 
policy. 

B, At adj. : Supporting Russia or her policy . 

Rfis'-sSph'-n-Ism. t. [Eng.Bw^MW; 
-tam.] The sentiments or principles of a 
Russophile. 

Rus'-sd-phobe, i. One affected with Rus- 
sopbobia. 

Riis-so-pho'-bl-a, a [pref. Russo-, and Gr. 
AoSo? ( phobot) - fear.] A fear of Russia, her 
power, or policy ; a etrong feeling against 
Russia or the Russians. 

Rtis'-s^-phSb-ist, Rus s6ph'-£-bist, *. 

[Russophobia.] Gne who dreads or ie strongly 
opposed to Russia or her policy ; a strong 
opponeut of the Russians. 

rtist a [A.S. rust; cogn. with Dut. roesf; 
Dan. rust; Sw, ros<; Gar. r ost, from the same 
root aa A.S. rudu = ruddiness ; Eng. ruddy — 
red ; Goth, rotfi = red ; Lat. rufcr.] 

1 Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Red (per- or eeequioxide) oxide of iron, 
produced wnen that metal is exposed to the 
weather. 

- Eat* Into hi* bloody tword Ilk* rurt,** 

Cowper : Table Talk, A 

(2) A composition of iron-filings and sal- 
ammoniac, with eometimea a little sulphur, 
moistened with water, and uaed for filling 
fast joints. A joint formed in this way is 
called a rust-joint. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Any foul, extraneous matter, corrosive 
or injurious accretion or influence. 

(2) Loss of power by inactivity or sloth. 

M Our ratiooal facultiea, which being unemploy’d 
will naturally contract nut, iuid grow every d»y more 
weak *nd reativ*.”— Scott : Christian lift. pt. ill., cb. 
111 . 

XL Bot. A Agric. : The rusty -coloured mil- 
dew of some cereals, &c., produced by co- 
uiomycetons fungals. The common rust of 
corn is Puccinia ffTtwiiTiis, which infests also 
ordinary grasses. The tufts are dense, oblong, 
often confluent, and forming long parallel 
lines changing from yellowish hrown to 
black. 

Gbvioue compounds : rust-coloured, rust- 
eaten, Ac. 
rust-Jolnt, e . [Rust, a, I. I. (2).] 

rust, v.i. & t. [Rust, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Lit. : To contract rust ; to be oxidized. 

- Hi* iwwrd bang* rusting oc i the wall." 

Scott : Lag of the Last Minstrel, i 1 

TT. Figuratively: 

L To Assume an appearance of rust, 

2. To degenerate or lose power through idle- 
ness or inactivity, 

" Moat meo would. In web * litnation, have allowed 
their faculties to rust*— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., cb. iv. 

B. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To cause to contract rust ; to make 
rusty. 

•• Keep op your bright *worda, for the dew will rust 
them?’ Shakesp. : Othello, i. A 

XL Fig. : To impair by idleness or inactivity. 

• riist'-ful, a. [Eng. rust ; -fulXJ).'] Rusty ; 
tending to produce rust; .characterized by 
rust. 

riis -tto, • riis'-tlck, * rus-ticke, a. & s. 

[Ft. r ustique, from Lat. rusticus = pertaining 
to the country; ru»=the country; Sp., Port-, 
A Ital. rustico .] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of, or pertaining to the country \ rural ; 
living in, or fond of the country. 

" Our rustic garden* barrm.'" 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. A 

2. Rude, unpolished, rongh, awkward; 
wanting in refinement. 

" Rustic baroaet* and *qtiire*, high Churchmen, high 
Tories*, Mid ball Jacobi tea. “—Macaulay: Hut. Zng., 
oh. xix. 


3. Coarse, plain, simple ; not costly of 
showy. 

4. Simple, honest, artless. 

•' Though oft he itop in rustic fear.” 

Scott: Marmion, L (Iotrod.) 

II. Build. : Applied to work coarsely ov 
rudely finished. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : An inhabitant ofthe conn try ; 
a clown, a ewain. 

** Henee, to your field*, re rustickst hence avray. 

Nor »tain with grief the pleasure* of the dar. 

Pope .* Homer ; Odyssey xxi. fl7. 

2. Entoui. : A British night-moth, Caradrinm 
blanda, 

rustio chamfered-work, s. 

Masonry : The chamfered edges of the face 
of the ashlar have an angle of 135* with the 
face, so that at the joint the bevelling will 
form a right angle, 
rustio-coin, a [Rustic-quoin.] 
rustio Joint, a 

Masonry : A sunken joint between etonea, 
either square or chamfered. 

rustic-order, a That kind of building 
in which tha faces of the atones are hatched 
or nigged with the point of the hammer. 

rnsAo-quoin, a 

Masonry : The eehlaring at the corner of A 
house or wall, projecting from the face, and 
laid alternately stretcher and header with 
rustic joints. The quoins may have edges 
chamfered to an angle of 135* with the face of 
the building, so aa to make a right angular 
joint The feces of the atones are usually 
tooled. 

rustio shoulder-knot, a 

Entom. : Apcimea basilinea, a grayish, ochry 
moth, with a black streak and a white spot 
Expansion of wings an inch and a halt 
Larva feeds on wheat, &c., ie common in 
Britain, aud destructive to cropA 
mstio-work, s. 

1. IPood : An imitation of rongh or primitive 
work. Furniture for summer-houses and 
lawns, made of limbs of trees, taking advan- 
tage of natural crooks to form the shapes 
desired. 

2. Stone : Masonry jagged over with a ham- 
mer to an irregular surface. 

* rils -tio-al, * riis '-tic-all, a. & a [Eng. 
rustic; -ah] 

A , As adj. : Rustic. 

"He coofoand* the *lnging Mid d*aclng ot ttie **t yra 
with the rustical eaterUlnmeut of the flr*t Bomuu. 
—Dryden. {Todd.) 

B. Am Mubst. : A rustic. 

* rtis'-tio-al-ljr, adv. [Eog. rustical; - ly.\ 
In a rustic, rough, or rude manner ; rndely, 
roughly ; without refinement or elegance. 

" For my part, ha keep* me rustically at homa.*— 
Shakesp. : As Tou Like It, L 1. 

* riis'-ti-cal-nSss, s. [Eng. rustical ; -ness.] 
Tha quality or elate of being rustical ; rusti- 
city, rudeneas; want of refinement or ele- 
gance. 

" Some will wonder how thU «h Ire, lying near to 
London, the etaple of Eoglifb clvllltie, ■boold U 
guilty of *o much rusticalnest. — Fuller : Worthiest 
Hartfordshire. 

rus'-ti-cate, v.i. & t. [Lat. rustiemtus, pa. 
par. of rusticor, from rus = tha countrj'.] 

* A. Jntrans. : To reside in the country ; to 
ruralize. 

"My lady Bcodamore, from baring rusticated in 
your company too loog. pretend* to open bar eye* for 
tha take of *eeing the inn." — Pope. 

B. Trans. : To send to the country ; to com- 
pel to reside in the country ; specif., to sus- 
pend from residence and studies at a univer- 
sity, and send away for a time as a punishment. 

" Can atudent* whe are liable at any moment to be 
ru*«c< 7 te<f aad *eot down 'from a University be d*. 
scribed a* tenant* of their room* for a y*ar ? —Daily 
Telegraph, Oct, 29, IMS. 

riis'-tl-cat-Sd, pa. par. & a. [Rusticate.] 

A. Am pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Am adjective : 

Build. : The same aa Rustic, a. It (q.v.X- 
rfts-ti-ca'-tion, a [Lat- rusticatio.] [Ri» 

T I CATE.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. A living in the country ; residence in 
the country. 


boil, bo^; poOt, J<5^1 ; eat, cell, eborna, chin, bench; go, fcem; thin, thla; «la, ay; expect, ^enophon, eylrt. Pb C 
HQkui* -tlan = w+'j™ , -tion, -sion = skiin ; -(ion, -fion = zhfizia -clous, -tious, -sious - slius. -ble, -dlo, &c * — 
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2. At the Universities a punishment in- 
flicted on students for certain offences, by 
suspending them from residence and studies 
for a time. 

II. Arch, &c. : [Rustic-work]. 

* rtis-tf -clal (ci as sh), a. [Eng. rustic ; 
-icd.) Rustic, plain. 

rfcs-tl$'-I s. [Ft. rusticttf.) The quality 
or state of tving rustic or rural ; rustic man- 
ners ; rural appearance ; simplicity, artless- 
ness, plainness. 

“ "* who h*Te lengthy memories ahull tnim the one 
■peck of old rusticity In this prim «pot .*— Daily X ole- 
graph. Sept 1. 1885. 

* riis'-tlo-l^, * inis'- tick -lf t adv. [Eng. 
rustic; -fy.] In a rustic maoner; rustically. 

“To yoQ It aeemea to (rustirkiy). A lax Olleu* s»M." 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad xxilL 

* riis-tio'-^-la, s. [Lat. rusticus = of or 
belonging to the country, and colo = to Inhabit. ] 

Omith. : A genus of Scolopacin©. Some- 
times separated from Scolopax to contain the 
Woodcock, which, however, is more generally 
named Scolopax rusticola. [Woodcock.] 

rftst'-f-ly, adv. [Eng. rusty ; ~ly.) In a rusty 
manner; bo as to resemble rust 

“Their armour they should make look to rustUy 
and ill-faroorediy.aa well might become such wearers'' 

* —Sidney : Arcadia, bk. 1. 

rftst'-I-ness, • rust-f-nesso, a. [Eng. 
rusty; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
rusty. 

“Clear* tha rusetmsse of tb* windpipe*."—/’. HoU 
land: PUnie, hk. xx^ eh. xrii. 

rus'-tle (tie as $1), s. [Rustle, t>.] The 
noise made by one who or that which rustles ; 
a rustling. 

•• Th* noise of a torrent, tha ruatU of a wood."— The 
Idler, No. 44. 

rfcs' -tie (tie as $1), • rtis'nsle, v.i. 4 u [A 

freq. of Sw. rusta — to stir, ru«A:a = to rustle ; 
Oer. ruscheln, ruschen, rauschen — to mstle, 
to rush.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Tn make a quick succession of Bmall 
•onnds, like the rubbing of silk or dry leaves. 

" The atraw rustled a* ha tamed hti head." 

LongfeUose: Sicilian's Tale. 

2. (See extract.) ( Amer .) 

" To rustle aroood ia to bestir one’a self in a btuinen 
way. ‘What are yon going to do io Mandan Tasked 
ona man of another ia a Bismarck Baloom ‘Oh, 1*11 
rustle around and pick up somethlog,' which meant 
that he wonld look abont for a good busioeu opening. 
Rustle the thine* off that table,' means clear tha table 
in * hujrj. To do a nutting btudaew 1 c to carry on &n 
actlre trad *."— Century Magazine. 

B. Transit ivs : 

1. To esuse to make a rustling sound. 

2. To clear. [A. 2.] 

rtis'-tler (* Silent), t [Eng. rustl(e); ~er.] 

1. One who or that which rustles. 

2. (See extract). 

“He waa evidently what they call in Dakota a 
rustler. To say that a man la a rustler ta the highest 
Indorsement a Dakotan cao glre. It means that ha la 

• rttst -ldss, a. [Eng. rust ; -less.] Free from 
rust. 

" Whea ooce a bloodless and nutlets instrument 
carefuI of H»e prise." — C. Brants • 

r alette, cn. tiu. 

rfia'-tre (tre as ter), *. [Fr.] 

Her. : A lozenge pierced round In the centre, 
the field appearing through it. 

rfcflt'-y, • rust-ie, • nurt ve, a. [A.S. 
rustig, from rust — rust (q.v.).j 
L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally; 

(1) Covered with ruat ; affected with rust ; 
rusted. 


1 tom* ypwd with leather, and some with ru«r^i 


nuM jnuucr, ana some wit 
mayle. — Berners : Froissart; Cron yds, toL 
ccxt. 


(2) Of the colour of rust ; resembling rust. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Dull ; impaired or deteriorated by in- 
activity, neglect, or diaose. 

, M prayer said tha Interpreter ha* lain by till it 

is almoat rusty." -Runyan : phgrtm\ Progree «. pt. 1L 

(2) ni- tempered, surly, morose, obetinate, 
perverse. (Slang.) 

(3) Rough, hoarse, harsh, grating: as, a 
rusty voice. 


n. Bot. : Rust-coloured, light-brown, with 
a little mixture of red. [Ferrcoinous.] 

T To ride rusty: To be surlily or contu- 
maciously insubordinate or insolent. 

msty spotted-cat, *. 

Zool.: Fdis rubiginosa, an Indian wild cat, 
greenish-gray, with a rufous tings and rusty- 
coloured spots. Length of body sixteen or 
eighteen inches ; tail nine inches. Found in 
the Carnatic and Ceylon. 

rut (1), s. [Fr. rut, ruit , from Lat. rugitun , 
accus. of rugitus = the roaring of lions ; Fr. 
ruir; Lat. rugio = to roar.] 

1. The copulation of deer, and some other 
animals ; the season during which deer copu- 
late. 

*2. A noise, tumnlt, 

" There arose aaeh rut th* onruly roat amoog." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, *. X 

nit (2), * riitt, s. [Aa Incorrect spelling of 
route (q.v.). J 
L Literally: 

1. The track or depression left by a wheel 

“Hard, frozen, long, and crow rult.~~Gi'>bon : To 
lord Sheffield, Jxa.. 17 94. 

2. A line ent on the soil with a spade. 

3. A hollow, a depression. 

“ In thy face here were deep ruts." 

\Yeb*er: Duckets of Malfy, IL L 

H Fig. : A groove or habitual line of con- 
duct, thought, or feeling. 

“Mr. Weir, who hu * «trong feeling for character 
and a qolck eye for a aiagle effect, got oat of hi* usaal 
ruJ. — Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 1L 

r&t (1), • ru-tl-en, • ru-ty-en, v.i. & t. 

[RutO),»-] 

A. Intrans . ; To desire to come together 
for copulation. (Said of deer.) 

"Owing to the deer being In auch floe order, the 
rutting will probably begla a little earlier thU.eaaon.' 
—Field, Jan. 2, 1884. 

• B. Trans. : To cover in copnlation. 

“What piety forbid* the ln*ty ram, 

Or more aalacton* goat, to rut their dam." 

Dryden : Otid: Metamorphoses x. 

r&t (2\ v.t. [Rut (2 ), a] 

1. To make ruta in. 

2. To cut a line on, as on the aoil with a 
apade. 

rft'-ta, 5 . [Lat., from Pelop. Gr. pvrn (rhute) 
= rue.) 

Bot. : Rue ; the typical genna of Rutace© 
(q.v.). Calyx four-partite, decidaous ; petals 
four, longer than the calyx, unguiculate, 
limb vanlted ; stamens eight ; receptacle with 
four nectariferous glands ; styles four, united 
above ; cspsnles four ; seeds dotted. Flowers 
yellow or white. The garden species is Ruta 
graveolens. [Rue.] R. montana, a Spanish 
species, Is so acrid that it blisters the hand 
of aoy one who gathers it. 


rft-ta-ba'-ga, 5 . [Etym. doubtful] 

-Bof., Agric., <£c. : The Swedish turnip, 
Brassica campestris , var. rutabaga. 

rft-ta s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rut(a); Lat. 
fern, pi a<y. suff. -acecc.) 

Bot. : Roe worts ; the typical order of Rnta- 
les (q.v.). Trees, shrubs, or rarely herbs, 
with opposite or alternate, simple or cora- 

S onnd leaves, covered with pellucid resinous 
ots. Calyx in four or five divisions ; petals 
as many, distinct or combined into a tube, or 
wanting; stamens the same number, or twice 
or thrice as many, or by abortion fewer 
placed aronnd a disc ; ovary sessile or stalked! 
ovules two, rarely four or more. Fruit of 
several capsules, cohering or distinct ; seeds 
in each capsnle twin or solitary. Tribes : 
Cusparieae, Piiocarpe©, Boroniece, Eudiosroeae 
DIctarnne©, Rute©, and perhaps Cneore©. 
Genera forty-seven, species 400. (Lindley.) 

r6-ta'-ce°iis (c© as eh), a. [Rutace^e.] Of, 
p^rt lining to, or reeembling the natural order 
Rutace© (q.v.). 

r^'-tal, a. [Rutales.] Of, belonging to, or 
connected with, the genus Rota : as the Rutal 
Alliance. 

ru-ta'-les, s. pi. [Masc. and fern. pi. of Mod. 
Rota. ^ = °f or belonging to the genus 

BoL : The Rutal Alliance; an alliance of 
Hypogynons Exogens, having monodichlamy- 
aeons, symmetries! flowers, axile placent®, 


an Imbricated calyx and corolla, definite 
stamens, and an embryo with little or no 
albumen. Orders : 

AomntUce*, Amyrid*e«e. C«drel*r«w. Mellacow. 
An»cArdi&ce«r, CoanimceaTguUce.-*, X*at boxy luce*. 

m)u ‘ ub,lc ®* 9 > Zygopbyllacew, EUUn*c«a, 


rut'-a-mide, s. [Eng. rut(in), and amide.) 

Chem. : (CiqHj^HjX. Capramide. The 
primary amide of capric acid. It is formed 
by acting on an alcoholic solution ofcaprate 
of ethyl with strong ammonia, and crystallites 
from alcohni in shining, colourless scales 
having a silky lustre. It Is soluhle in alcohol 
but insoluble in water. 

r&te, I. [Etym. doubtful] A miner's term 
for very small threads of ore. 

ru -to - 80 , s. pi. [Lat. rut(a) ; fern, pi sdj. 
sutf. -€IE.] 

Bot. ; A tribe of Rutace©. 

ru -tf*la, s. [Fern, of Lat. rutilus 
— inclining to golden yellow.] 

Rntom. : The typical genns of the Rotelin®. 
Claw-joint of the tarsi very long. 

f rft-tel'-J-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. mtcUa); Lat. 
fern, pi adj.-suff. -idee.) (Ruteukjs.] 

ru-te-li'-nso, rA-ti-U'-naa, s. pi. [Mod. 
lAt. rutela (q.v.), and fem. pi sdj. suff. -<««.] 
Entcm. ; Goldsmith or Metallic Beetles ; a 
sub-family of Scarabeid©. Tarsi thick, 
enabling the insects to cling firmly to trees ; 
joints of tarsi articulated closely together; 
claws unequal in size, not divergent. Splen- 
didly coloured beetles. Nearly the whole are 
from America. Formerly made a family Rate- 
lid*. 

nith (1), * reoutho, * reutho, * rewthe, 

*. [From rue, v. (q.v.) ; I cel hryggdh, hrygdK) 
3. Mercy, pity, compassion ; tenderness or 
sorrow for the misery, pain, or feelings of 
another. 

** Awaalting without ruth 

. Th* citadel* id truth.’ 

Wordssoorth : Ode/or a General Thanksgistny. 

* 2. Misery, sorrow. 

R&th (2X s. [Heb. rvn (Ruth), probably a con- 
traction either of m*ri (reuth) = comely as- 
pect, beauty, or of mri (reuth) = g female 
friend ; Gr. *P ov6 (Rhouih).] (See the %) 

IT The Book of Ruth : 

Old Test. Canon : A short book now placed 
in the Hebrew Bible iu the Hagiographa, be- 
tween the Song of Solomon and the Lamenta- 
tions. The English Bible, following the Sep- 
tuagint and the Vulgste, arranges it between 
tha books of Judges snd SamneL During the 
times of the Judges, a certain Elfmelech, of 
Bethlehem- Judah, le., of Bethlehem in Jndah, 
as distinguished from Beth-le-hem in Zebolun 
(Josh. xix. 15), to escape a famine then raging, 
went to Moab with liis wife, Naomi, end hia 
two sons, Mahlon snd Chllinn, who married 
two Moabitesses, Orpah and Ruth. Tliere all 
the male members or the family died, and the 
widowed Naomi, hearing that the famine wss 
over, thenght of returning home. Orpah, 
after starting with her, was prevailed on to 
return ; Ruth, the heroine or the narrative, 
could not be persuaded to go back, and hav- 
ing, after reaching Bethlehem, gone into the 
fields as a gleaner, she attracted the notice ot 
Boaz, an aged kinsman, with whom she made 
s romantic marriage, ultimately becoming the 
great-grandmother of King David, and an 
ancestress of Jesus Christ (Matt. I. 5). The 
Book of Ruth is a beautiful idyllic composi- 
tion. It was penned not earlier than the time 
of David (ch. iv. 22), and probably much later, 
for there had been time for customs existent 
in tha days of Boaz and Ruth to chsDge (7). 
The narrative is In pure Hebrew, but there 
are Arsmoeanisms in the dialogues. Most 
critics place ita composition before, bnt Ewald 
durfog, the Exile. Its canonicity has never 
been donbted. 

riith'-a (th as t), s. [Hind., Mahratta, 4c.] 

A carriage on t*o low wheels, sometimes 
highly ornamented ; a car ; a war chariot. 
(Used of the car of Juggernaut, 4c.) (East 
Indies .) 

Ru-the a. & s. [Ruthenium.] 

A« As adj. : Belonging to or characteristic 
of the Christians described under B. 


3*. ^ th8r e; pine, pit, .ire, ,ir. marine; g 6. 

’ 9U " K b ‘ son: muto> <Ab ’ our *< V 1140 . oir, rtae, ffill; try. Syrian. ®, ob = o; 0 y= a; anikw.*^ 


ruthenic — rye 
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B. As substantive : 

Church HisL (PL): The Dams given to 
Christians who usa ths Greek liturgy, trans- 
lated into Old Sclavonic, but profess obedience 
to tlie Pope. They are descendants of con- 
verts from the Russian Church, who have 
kept their old rites and discipline. 

juihxtwlly Uktn from the monk»."-Addu * Arnold. 
Cath. Diet., p. 730. 

rft-then'-io, a. [Eng. ruthenium); Ac.) 
Derived from ruthenium (q.v.). 
mthenlc acid, *• [Ruthenium-oxides 

( 4)0 

a. [See extract] 

istry, li. (pt ID. 449. 

Chem. : A tetrad metallic element discovered 

bv Osana in 1828, end first iaolated by Claus in 
1846. Symbol, Rn. Atomic weight 104. It occurs 
In platinum ores, chiefly in oamirid urn, and la 
separated from the latter by heatiog to red- 
ness a mixture of this ore and common salt n 
a current of moist chlorine. By digestion in 
cold water an extract is obtained from which 
ammonia throwa down the oxides of ruthe- 
nium and osmium. The tatter Is expelled by 
heat, and the former converted intoruthenste 
of potassium by fusion with potash, which 
yields oxide of ruthenium on addition of nitric 
acid. On ignition in a stream of hydrogen 
the oxide is reduced to the metallic state io 
the form of porous fragments. With the ex- 
ception of oamium it ia the moat refractory of 
all metals, but can be fused In the hottest 
part of the oxyhydrogen blow-pipe. It then 
Us a density of 11 to 114, and ia scarcely 
attacked by nttro-rauriatic acid, 
ratheninm-chlorides, *. jA. 

Chem. : Ruthenium forms ibree chlorides 

S ) Dichinrlde, RnCW; produced when pow # 
cred ruthenium is ignited in a stream of 
chlorine. It remains as a black crystalline 
powder, insoluble in water and in all acids. 
(2) Trichloride, RuCl 3 ; preyed by dia- 
aolving in hydrochloric acid the black pre- 
cipitate obtained from ruthenlateof potassium 
by addition of an acid. It is a vellow-brown 
crystalline mass, easily a nluble in water and 
alcohol. With aulphocyanide of tbe alkalis it 
yields a red coloration, changing to deep 
Violet on .heating. (3) Tetrachloride, RuCl 4 , 
known only In combination in ita double salts, 
a.0. T K 2 RuC 1«, which crystallizes in regular 
transparent octahedrons. 

rnthenium-oxides, i. pi. 

Chem. ; Ruthenium forme five oxldea : (1) 
Protoxide, RuO, obtained by calcination of 
the diclilorida, has a dark-gray colour, and 
Is not acted on by acids. (2) Sesauioxide, or 
ruthenlous oxide, Ra 2 O s , produced when pul- 
verised ruthenium la heated in contact with 
the air, has a deep blue colour, and is in- 
soluble in acids. (3) Dioxide, or ruthenlo 
oxide, RnOo, formed by roasting the disol- 
phlde. It is a black-blue powder with a 
tioge of green. (4) Trioxide, RuO*, commonly 
called rutheolc acid, ia known in combination 
with potaah, and is produced when ruthenium 
is fused with potaah and nitrate of potassium. 
(5) Tetroxide, Ru0 4 , produced by passing 
chlorine into a eolation of the fused mass ob- 
tained by heating ruthenium with potash and 
nitre. This volatile oxide passes over and 
condenses on the neck of the retort. It is 
golden-yellow and crystalline, volatilizes at 
ordinary temperatures, melta at 68°, bojls. at 
KKP, and ia heavier than sulphuric acid. Je 
sparingly soluble in water, 
ruthenium-sulphide, a (Laurite.] 

rfcth'-er-ford-lto, *. [After Rutherford 
county, North Carolina, where found ; auff. 
Ate (Min.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, found in 
crystals and grains. Hardoeas, 5*5 ; ap. gr. 
6*68 to 5*69 ; colour, btackiah-brown ; lustra, 
vltreo-reainous ; opaque, but translucent in 
thin fragmenta ; fracture, conchoidal. Stated 
to contain 58*5 per cent, of titanic acid and 10 
per cent, of lime. 


r&th'-fftl, a. [Eng.‘ ruth ; 

1. Full of ruth, pity, or tenderneaa ; com 
passionate, merciful. 


• 2. Causing ruth or pity ; piteous. 

• O tbit my d*ath wonld «Uy thew rutHful deed s !“ 
Ehaketp. : a Benry W., lL 6. 

• 3. Rueful, woful, sorrowful. 

ruth'-ful-l^, Odv. [Eng. ruthful ; Ay.) In a 
ruthful manner; aorrowfully, mournfuliy, 
sadly, piteously. 

ruth-leas, a. [Eng. ruth ; -less.] Having or 
feeling no ruth or pity ; pitiless ; Insensible 
to the miseries or sufferings of others. 

•• Struggling in vein with ruthless destiny. 1 ' 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vt 

ruth -l^SS-1^, adv. [Eng. ruthless ; Ay.) In 
a ruthless manner ; pitilessly, cruelly. 

11 Like Herod, he bad ruthlessly 
Slaughtered tbe Innocent*." 

Longfellow : Birds of EiUinyworih. 

rtith'-lgss-ngss, s. [Eng. ruthlr as; -ness. ] 
The quality or state of being ruthless ; in- 
sensibility to the miseries or sufferings of 
others ; pltllessnesa. 

rftt'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. mt(a) ,* Eng. auff. Ac.] 
Cootained in, or derived from rue. 

ratio-acid, a [Cathic-acid.] 

ril-tiH3ll'-la, s. [Formed oo analogy of mota- 
cilla t from 'Lat rutilus = red, aliiniog, and 
cilia = to set in motion.] 

Ornith. : The modern ayoonym of Phoenl- 
enra (q.v.). Twenty species, from Palaearctlc 
and Oriental regions to Senegal and Abyssinia, 
and east to Timor, 
ru - ti- gil-ll '-n so , s. jA. [Mod. Lat. rutidlUa); 
Lat. fern. pi. ad], auff. -Itue.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Sylviidse (q.v.). 

rfr-M, #. [Rutile.] 
ru'-tf-la, a. [Rutela.] 

r&'-tll-ant, a. [Lst. rutilans, pr. par. of 
rvXilo = to make or be reddish ; rutUus = red ; 
Fr. rutilant; Sp. A Ital. rutilante.] Shining, 
glistening. 

•• parchment* coloured with thii rutilant mixture. * 
—Evelyn: Sylva, bk. ii, ch. iv., f L 

* rti'-tll-ate, r.i. [Lat. rutilatus, pa. par. of 
rutilo.] [Rutilast.] To shine, to glitter. 

r&'-tlle, a [Eat rutUus — fiery red.] 

Min. : A widely distributed mineral, occur- 
ring mostly in crystals, occasionally massive. 
Crystallization tetragonal. Much twinned, by 
repetition of the same twin often assuming a 
geniculated appearance. Hardness, 6 to 6‘fi ; 
ap. gr. 4-18 to 4-25 ; lustre, metallic-adamantine ; 
colour, red to reddish-brown, yellowish, black ; 
streak, brown ; transparent to opaque ; frac- 
ture, sob- conchoidal to uneven. Compos.: 
oxygen, 39; titanium, 61 = 100, correspond- 
ing with the formula TiOj- Dana divides this 
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species into: (3) Ordinary, which includes 
the brownish-red and other shades ; ap. gr. 
4*18-4*22, and tbe acicular varieties (sagenite 
orcrispite, q.v.), often enclosed In rock crystal ; 
(2) Ferriferous : colour black, (a) nigrine, (o) 
ilmenoratile ; (8) Chromiferous, colour grass- 
green, owing to oxide of chromium. Found 
distributed In granite, gneiss, mica-ecbiata, 
and sometimes ia granular limestones. 

x4'-ttl-in, a. [Eng. rutil(e) ; An (Chem.).'] . 

Chem. : The resinous substance produced by 
the action of strong sulphuric acid on salicin. 

r^-tf-li'-nse, t. jA. [Rctellnxa] 
r&'-tll-ite, a [Rutilk .1 

9. [Mod. Lat. rut(a); An (Ckm.).] 

Chem. : MeUn. RntJnic add. 

Vegetable yeliow. A glucoside widely dif- 
fused in the vegetable kingdom. It has been 
separated from garden rue, capers, and waifa. 
Jtls deposited from a boiled vinegar extract 
of the plant in an impure atate, and on re- 
crystallization from weak acetic acid and 
treatment with charcoal it is obtained nearly 
pure. It forms pale yeliow delicate needles, 
which melt at 120°. and dissolve easily in 
boiling water, slcohol, and acetio acid. Rutin 
ia coloured dark-green with ferric chlnn da, 
and when boiled with dilate mineral acids is 
converted into sugar and quercetin. 

rutin-sngar, *. 

Chem. : A sugar isomeric with gluco8e,and 
produced when rutin Is boiled with dUote 
sulphuric acid. After removal of the sulphuric 


acid, and the quercetin, which is also formed, 
it can he obtained as a colourless uncrystal- 
lizable syrup by precipitation with ether from 
an alcoholic solution. It ha3 no action on 
polarised light, is not fermentable, but reduce# 
cuprate of potassium in the cold. 

ru-tm'-Ic, o. [Eng. rutin; Ac.) (See com- 
pound.) 

rutlnlc-acid, a. [Rutin.] 
rutted, jx*. pur. or o. [Rut, t>.] 

rutf-ter (l), a. [Eng. rut (1), v. ; -fir.) One 
who ruts. 

* rut'-tcr (2), a. [Dut. ruiter; Ger. reiterr — a 
rider.] A horseman, a horse-soldier, a trooper. 

•* The prince flndln* hi* ruUort Wi * 

liamt : Actions of the Low Countries, p. 37. (1«18.) 

* riit'-ter-Uin, *. [A dimin. or contemptu- 
ous form of rutter (2).] (See etym.) 

“ Such » rent of re ? ul*r rutterMns »omtbe\ ^lowto# 

In the quire, iomemiitWlng."— Confutation# Nicholas 
Shdxton, ei£u. G. vL 

* rut'-tX-er, a. [Fr. roititer, from route = a 
route (q.v.).] 

1. A direction for the route or road, whether 
by land or sea. 

2. An old traveller, acquainted with roads ; 
an old soldier. 

* rut'-ttefc, a. [Eng. rut (1), v. ; Ash.) Lust- 
ful, libidinous, lecherous. 

11 A foollih Idle boy : but lor lUl thst very ratth*.’’- 
Shakesp.: Alts Well that Ends Well, iv. A 

rtit'-tlsh-ngss, s. [Eng. ruUish; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being ruttish. 

rifr-tle, 9. (Rattle, b.) 
riit-tin* 9 . [Native name.] (See compound.) 
ration - root, a An Indian dye-root, 
Maharanga Emodi. 

(1), a. [Eng. rut (2), s. ; -y.] Full of 
ruts ; cut up by wheels. 

" The Impediment of the rutty cart tr*ek orercoma* 
—Field, Feb. 18. 1838. 

* (2), a. [For rooty.] Full of roots. 

i< whose ruttybuekt . . • 

*“ *“ fSiSiamlm. tX 

rn-tyl, A [Eng. rut(in) ; -yi.) 

Chem. : C 10 H 1S) O. CapryL The radical of 
rntic or capric acid. The name Is incorrectly 
applied to Decyl (q«v.). 
r&'-tyl-ene, s. [Eng. rutyl ; -ene.] 

Chem. : CioH 18 . A hydrocarbon, polymerio 
with acetylene, produced by the action of 
alcoholic potash on tribromide of diamylene. 
It is a colourless liquid having an agreeable 
odour, is lighter than water, and boils about 
150°. It la soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
is a very unstable compound. 

ry-&c'-i-lite, i. [Rhyacolite.] 


f ry-al, «. [Rial.] 
h ry-bauld, a. & a. (Ribald.] 

• ry'-der, s. (Rider.] 

ryo ( 1 ), * f * l A * 9 * W ; lc **-T*gr; 8 w. 

rag; Dut. rogge ; Ger. roggen. From the 
Teutonic type rye.] 

1 Bot. : Secede cereale. Tbe glnmes are one- 
nerved and shorter than the spikelet, the 
rachis is very tough. Not known in a wild 
state. It ia the prevailing grain cultivated in 
the south of Sweden and Norway, in Denmark, 
Holland, the north of Germany, and part of 
Siberia. It is cultivated in the United SUtee, 
chiefly for the making of whiskey. It grows 
on poor soils unsuitable for wheat. Ths value 
of rye la about two-thirds that of whsat ; its 
nutritious properties ars to those of wheat as 
about &4 to 71. When formerly mixed with 
wheat It was called Meeiin. It is the chief 
grain from which Hollands, or Holland gin, ia 
distilled. 

2 . A disease in a hawk. 

rye-grass,*. 

Bot. <t Agric. : The genns Loliam, apeci t ^ 
perenne, an excellent grass to mix with others 
for permanent pastures, or to be sown free 
from admixture as part of the ™teUon i of 
crops. The variety L. italxea is more vala 
able than the normal type. 
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rye— Sabbath 



rye-house, ». A house in which rye is 
stored. 

Rye House Plot : 

Eng. Hist. : A real or alleged plot which was 
designed to be executed in the vicinity of Rye 
House on the Lea, near Broxbourne 1 in Herts. 
A waggon, it is said, was to have been over- 
turned in a narrow lane in front nf the royal 
carriage bringing Charles TI. and the Duke of 
York (afterwards Jamee II.) from Newmarket 
races. When the vehicle stopped, both were 
to have been shot. A fire at Newmarket, 
March 22, 1683, delayed their return, and, on 
June 12, the plot was discovered. On July 
21, Lord William Russell and, on December 7, 
Algernon Sidney were executed for alleged 
participation in the plot. The proprietor of 
the Rye House, Rumbold, and others also 
suffered. (See example under Booted, 2.) 

rye-land, s. Inferior land suitable for 
the cultivation of rye (q.v.), 

rye-starch, ». 

Chtm. : The Btarch or flour of rye. The 
granules are larger 
than those of wheat 
or barley, some be- 
ing *001 6 of an inch 
In diameter. The 
form of the largeat 
granules ia that of 
a flattened disc 
with a depressed 
centre, having 
cracks on its outer 
edge. Thehilumie 
central, with lines 

radiating almost to rte starch. 

the circumference. 

Rice -starch is i<» diamatcnj 

sometimes used to adulterate whaat flour. 

rye (2), *. [See def.] A gipsy term for a young 
man. Romany rye — a young gip3y, 

ryke, v . i . [Reach, ».] 

r$m'-chSps, s. [Rhynchops.) 

rynd, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Grinding-mill ; The ball which supports the 
runner on the head of the epindle. 

ry'-dt, s. [Arab, ro* iyat — the governed . . ♦ 
a subject, a peasant.] A Hindu cultivator of 
the aoil ; a peasant who holds lauds under the 
system of ryotwar (q.v.). 

ty'-6t-w ar, ry-^t-wa r'-eg, *. [Hind., Ac. 
fuyarimri.] A system of assessment carried 
out in Madras by which the government enters 
into direct relations with the cultivator, eet- 
ting aside all middlemen and village com- 
munities, and taxes him only for the land 
actually taken into cultivation. Since 1858 
the system has been remodelled and improved. 
Thera is fixity of assessment for thirty years. 

• r^th, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A ford. 

ry'-ti-dtfm, i. [Rhytidoma.J 

ry-ti’-na, #. (Rhytiea.) 

ry- ti - pMce’-a, j. [Or. ptm? (rAufis) = a 
wrinkle, and ( phloioa ) = the rind or 

bark. So named because the filaments are 
marked by numerous transverse rugosities.) 

Bot.: A genua of Rhodomeleae. British 
peciea four. Rytiphlcea tinctoria yields a red 
dye called by the Romans Fucua. 

•ry V©,tU. [Rive.) 


S. 

S, tha nineteenth letter and the fifteenth con- 
sonant of the English Alphabet, represents a 
hissing sound, and is classed as a sibilan t “ 1 n 

8 renouncing s, we touch the gum with a part of 
le tongue just above that part which is UBed 
in pronouncing the palatals ; but we touch 
the *um so lightly, and with the tongue so 
broadened out that we do not stop the out- 
ward flow of the breath completely : it oozes 
forth with that hissing sound which, whether 
n the human organ or in any other machine, 
invariably results from the rapid flow of air 
f through a contracted passage." (Beames: 


Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang. (ed. 1872), I. 217! 
There are two sounds attached to this letter 
in English ; the ohb surd, or uttered with 
breath merely, the other sonant or voiced. 
The first is a mere hissing sound, as in sin, so, 
Ac. ; the other is exactly the samB as that of 
*> as in music, muse, Ac. S in some words, as 
isle, island, viscount, ia silent. It 1 b closely 
allied to r, and even in the oldest English we 
have traces of the interchange, as in frort = 
froren — frost n (frozen), gecoren — chosen, Ac. S 
has become st in hoist s= hoise, whilst -- whiles, 
Ac. It has been changed into c, as in mice — 
O. Eng. mys, once = O. Eng. ones, hence 
~ O. Eng. hennes, Ac. With a following h it 
forms a digraph, a weakening of an older and 
stronger sound m, as shall = O. Eng. sceal, fish 
— O. Eng. fisc, Ac. It has been changed into 
ge, as in cabbage = Fr. cabus ; Lat. cabusia : 
sausage = Fr. saucisse; Lat salsisia. In pick - 
axe, owing to a mistaken etymology, it has 
become x. In Romance words s has passed 
into sh, as radish — Lat. radix; cash — Fr. casse, 
chasse = Lat. capsa. From some words it has 
disappeared ae in pea = O. Eng. pUe = I^t. 
pisum ; hautboy = Fr. 1 havtbois ; puny — Fr. 
puisne, Ac. In a few words we find an in 
traded i, as in island = O. Eng. ealand, igland, 
aisle — Ft. ails; squeeze, sneeze, scratch, smelt, 
Ac. It ia represented by z in dizzy = O. Eng. 
&ysig; freeze — O. Eng. freosan. In O. Eng. sc 
and sp were frequently transposed to cs and 
pa, as in ask — O. Eng. axian, clasped = 
elapsed. S ia an exceedingly common letter iu 
English. It is the characteristic sign of the 
genitive case and plurals of nouns. 

S, As an initial is used for 8outh. as in 
8.W. = South-West ; for Society, as F.R.S. = 
Fellow of the Royal 8ociety; for Saint, or 
double (S3.) for Saints. 

S. As a symbol ia used : 

L As a numeral for 7, and with a dash over 
it, 8, for 7,000. 

2. Iu chemistry for the element Sulphur, 
sa, sao, conj. A adv. [So.) 
sa’-adtL , ». [Sadh.] 
s&b-a-dU'-la, *. [Cevadilla.] 
sabadilla gnm-resin, «. 

Chem. : Hydrosabadflline. The 

resin of Sabadilla seeds. H 'melts at 165®, is 
aolable in alcohol, insoluble In ether, and has 
an alkaline reaction. 

S&b-a- dll' -lie, a. [Eng. sdbadill(a) ; -ic.] 
Derived from asbedilla seeds. [Cevadilla.J 

sabadlllic -acid, s. [Cevadic-acid.] 

sXb-a-dH'-line, *. [Mod. Lat. sabadilUa); 
•ine (Chem.).] 

Chem. : C^H^N-jOs. An organic base ob- 
tained by exhausting Sabadilla seeds with al- 
cohol of sp. gr. 0*845. It crystallizes iu Btellate 
groups or cubic crystal 8 which melt at 200*, 
but decompose at a higher temperature ; is 
elightlr soluble in hot water, very soluble in 
alcohol, insoluble in ether. Strong mineral 
acids decompose it. but it forma salts with 
dilute sulphuric and nitric acida. 

sa-bee'-an, •. [Sabian.) 
sa^ba9'-an-f$m, *. [Sabianism.) 
sa -bro-I^m, sa'-ba-Ism, i. [Sabiajosh.] 

aa'-bal, *. [Name given by Adanson. It la 
supposed to have no meaning.] 

I .Bot.: The typical genus of Sabalidfe 
fq.v.X Leaves fan-shaped ; calyx cup-ahaped, 
three-cut; petals three; stamens six; fruits 
round, or deeply two- or three-lobed, with 
one homy seed. Known species eight or nine. 
Sabai Palmetto is the Palmetto palm (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : From the Lignite of America, 
the Lower and Middle Eocene of Britain, and 
the Oligocene of Vevay. 

sa-bSl'-i-deo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sabai; Lat. 
lem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Corypheae. 

sa-ba'-oth, a. [Gr. 'lapaAe (Sababth ) ; Heb. 

( tsebhaoth, pi of (f«&Aa)= an army, 
spec. (1) the angelic army, (2) the army of the 
sky, viz., the sun, moon, and stars. ] 

i Hoste » *•*•. armies (see etym.) in 
the title Ood or Lord of Sabaoth, given to the 
Supreme Being (Rom. ix. 29; Jamea v. 4). 


It corresponds to Lord of Hosts of the Old 
Testament (1 Sam. t 11 ; Psalms lix. 5, Ac.) 

• 2. Erroneously used for Sabbath (q.v.). 

*' do ° reckon their dele* by their dUUoe* 

from their fabaoth so that the fint dale of their 
wr«k« lath* firat date of the tabaoth and so forth. - — 
Eoltnehed : Deter, ty' England, eh. xIt. 

sa-ba'-UU-an, *. [Sabbathian,] 

sib'-a-trine, *. [Formed from sabadilla 
(q.v.), on analogy of veratrine.] 

Chem.: CsiHgaNsO^. An alkaloid dis- 
covered by Weigelin in saoadilla seeds. It 
forms an un crystal l izable resin-like mass, 
sliglitly soluble iu water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, chloroform, and benzol, and neutralizes 
acids forming salts. 

s&b ba tar'-I an (1), a. A s. [Lat. sdbbatarius 
(a.) = pertaining to the Sabbath, sabbatical; 
(s.) = a Sabbath-keeper, a Jew.) 

A. At adj. : Of or belonging to the Sabba- 
tarians [B.] 

“ Sabbatarian p*rju!oiee, and ApocaljrptlcjUl fren- 
ales nnder tha n*me and covert of the true pmftJMOrea."' 
—Mountague : A n Appeal* to Cwtar. (Ded./ 

B. As substantive : 

* L In the sixteenth century, one who 
considered that the Christian Sabbath should 
be kept od the seventh day (Saturday! 

[8EVENTH-DAV BAPTISTS.] 

* re r* • m » u M4Kt In the mb 
and I8th wnturlea, who InsUted atrictly on keeplne 
the aerenth day a, their Sabbath, accord ine to tha 
letter nf the divine ioiunetion. It la only by a 
modem mlauae of the word that a Sabbatarian \» 
understood to be one who abjure# all work nn Sonday." 
—Daily Telegraph, Dea 19. ISM, 

2. One who holds that the Lord’s day is 
to be observed among Christians in exactly 
the aame manner as the Jews were enjoined 
to keep the Sabbath ; one who holds rigid 
views of Sabbath observance. The Shorter 
Catechism (Q. 60) says ; 

,rP« Sabbath ia to be aanetlfled by a holy rating 
all that day even from aneb worldly employment* ana 
V * r ? on other days ; aud spendln* 

tha whole time In the pobllck and private eierdaee 
of God a worebin, except ao much a* la to be taken 
op In the work of necessity and mercy, - 

Sabbatarian Controversy, *. 

Church Hist. : A controversy regarding the 
manner in which Sunday should be kept, 
arising out of the publication of King James's 
Book of Sports [Sport, *.], published in 1618, 
between the High Churchmen, who were 
generally in favour of the king’s views, and 
the Puritans, who very strongly opposed 
them. Though the controversy has altered 
Its form, and access to museums, libraries, 
and picture-gallBrie8 is now contended for, 
it has not yet reached its end. 

* S&b-b^-tar'-I-an (2), o. A ». [See def.] 

A, At adj. : Of or belonging to Sabbatiu*. 
[B.] 

B. At rubstantive : 

Church Hitt (PL): The followers of Sab- 
batins, who in the fourth century observed 
the Sabbath as a fast. 

s&b - ba - tar'-I - an-Ism, a. [Eng. sabba- 
tarian (1)J ’ism.] The tenets of the Sabba- 
tarians. 

m jnocb opposed m himself to tha 
Sabbatarianism of tha Puritan*. - — -Cox / Literature 
Of IA* Sabbath Question (IMS), ii. MS. 

SXb ba ta - ti, *. pi. [Iitsabbatati.) 
S&b'-bath, a. A a. [Heb. (shabbath) = 
Sabbath, from n;^ (shabath) - to rest) 

A. At substantive : 

I. Old Test. : A sacred day of rest, the 
institution of which is first mentioned in 
Gen. ii. 2-3: 

” A . n t °» * h « «>T«nth d*y God flnlahod hi. work 
which he h*d mAde: and ha rested on the seventh 
d»y from all his work which be bad made. And God 
bleMod the seventh day and hallowed it: because 
that on it be rated from all his work whieh God had 
created and made. “—A. V. 

The prevailing interpretation of these verses 
is that the Sabbath was instituted at the 
Creation for mankind in general, and that 
septenary institutions (q.v.) may therefore 
be expected in all nations. Prior to the 
giving of the law from Mount Sinai, the 
babbath is mentioned in connection with the 
descent of manna (Exod. xvi. 5, 22-30! 
P® keeping holy of the Sabbath la enjoined 
in the fourth commandment In Exodus, 
^ ca P, se °f God’s having rested after the 
Cation (Exod. xx. 8-11); in Dent because 
of the deliverance of the Hebrew bondsmen 


rahA t ’J^ U ’ e ? tber ' t we ’. w5t * b ® re - *»er, there; pine, pit, (ire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 

or. were, work, whd. ^n; mute, efib, cure, unite, eur, rule, *11; try, Syrian. *. » = i; ; y = *. 
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from Egypt (Deut. v. 12-15). Two lambs 
Instead of one were offered when it came 
(cf. Num. xxviii. 3-4 with ver. 9). Isaiah 
(Ivi. 2, Iviii. 13) atrongly advocated its ob- 
servance. [Sabbath-breakim).] 

2. New Test . : Always in the gospels, and as 
a rule la the other books. Sabbath means 
the seventh day of the week. By this time 
its observance had become very rigid and 
punctilious, and Jesus himself was coustautly 
denounced by the Pharisees and others as a 
Sabbath-breaker (Matt. xil. 1-2; Mark il. 
2-3, Ac.). In self-defence he laid down this 
principle : “ The Sabbath was made for man, 
ami not man for the Sabbath : therefore the 
Son of Man Is Lord also of the 8abbath ” 
[cf. Matt. xii. 8 with Mark il. 28). In the 
epistles the keeping of the Jewish Sabbath is 
left optional with Christians (CoL ii. 16-17) ; 
the day for them is the Lord's day (q.v.) 
(Rev. i. 10). 

3. Theol. of Church Hist. : For the first three 
centuries the Christian fathers In general 
drew a distinction between the Sabbath and 
the Sunday or Lord's day, regarding the 
former as Jewish and obsolete, and the latter 
as a divinely instituted day, joyous in its 
character as commemorating Christ's re- 
surrection. But from the days of the first 
and ambiguous edict of Constantine on the 
•ubject : 

« Let all Judges, Inhabitants of tbo title*. and 
artificer*, rest on the veoemble Sondajr [die* *011*1 
Bat hus bondmen may freely aad At their pie** are 
Apply to the bailne** of Agriculture," 

there wae an increasing tendency to transfer 
to the Sunday and, iu a less degree, to saints’ 
days and minor festivals the restrictions of 
the Jewiah Sabbath. The third Council of 
Orleans (a.d. 538) strove to check this ten- 
dency, but in tne same centnry we find 
legends of roiracnlons judgments on those 
who worked on the Sunday (Migne: Patrol , 
Ixxii. 61). The idea of the “Christian Sab- 
bath" aeems to be enunciated for the first 
time in Alenin ( HomiL xviil. post Pent.}. 
Smith (Christ. Antiq ., ii. 1,052) saya “that the 
general teaching of the schoolmen follows the 
express declaration of Aquinas, ‘ that the ob- 
aervance of the Lord’a Day in the New Law 
supersedes the observance of the Sabbath, 
not by obligation nf the (divine) law, but by 
the ordinance of the Chnrch and the custom 
of the Christian people.”* The Reformers 
generally were opposed to Sabbatarian views, 
which, however, more or less modified, have 
found a place In Protestant churches gene- 
rally, and reached their height In the Puritan 
period. Sabbath observance ia stricter In 
Scotland than in Englaod, aud in England 
than on the Continent. (For the practice of 
many Londoners in Byron'a time aee Childc 
Harold, l., lxix., trx.) [Sabbatarian contro- 
versy.] 

Tf In the middle agea Sabbath meant only 
Saturday. According to the elder Disraeli, it 
was first used in England for Sunday in 1554. 

4. Law : (Sabbath-bheakinoJ. 

5. The Sabbatical year among the Israelitee. 

M In the teveoth year ehAll be a tubbath of re*t nnto 
the land, a hi bbath tor th* Lord.''— L+viticu* x *▼. 4, 

•6. A time of rest ; intermission of pain or 
sorrow. 

** Never any sabbath of release 
Could free hie travel* and affliction* deep." 

DanM: CiwU Wart. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Sabbath, 
or to sacred text. 

“.When the bell* of Ryl*tone play'd 
Their 8a bbath inu»lc — ’God ua *yde 1' 

Wordnoorth : Whitt Dot qfRylttont, vlL 


Sabbath-breaker, ft. One who breaks, 
violates, or profanes the Sabbath by neglect- 
ing the religions observance of that day. 

“ Th* uinrer I* the greatest ta bbath-brsa&er, because 
hi* plough goeth every 6 a odsy "—Baoon: Euayt 

Sabbath-breaking, ft. & a. 

A. As subst . : The act of breaking, profan- 
ing, or violating the Sabbath— 

1. Jewish times : Moses, by the divine com- 
mand, punished with death a man who 
gathered sticks on the Sabbath (Nnm. xv. 
82-36). Nehemiah put an end to secular 
work among the Jews and the heathen 
Tyrians who came to traffic at Jerusalem 
(Neh. xIIL 15-22). 

2. Christian times: The edict of Constantine 
(Sabbath] of course carried with It penalties 
on those who disregarded it. Legislation in 
favonr of the Sabbath naturally followed in 
most Christian countries. In England, 


statutes on the subject were passed under 
Athelstan, Henry VI., Charles I., Ac. By 
tha statute 29 Chas. II. c. 7., still in force : 

" No person 1* Allowed to work on the Lord'* day, or 
o*e Any boat or barge, or expo*© any good* to **1*. 
except meat lo public hou*es, milk At certaio boor*, 
and work* of oecewity or charity, oo forfeiture of 5*. 
Nor ahall any drover, carrier, or the like travel npoo 
that day, uoder pain of 20*." 

The laws of colonial New England, enacted by 
the Puritans, and ordinarily known as the “blue 
laws,” contained severe and stringent measures 
against Sabbath-breaking. Though these edicts 
have hecome obsolete, laws passed Iu the last 
century remain on the statute books of several 
of the states, and are occasionally revived, to 
the annoyance of the Americans of to-day. 

“ Profanation of tbe Lord* day, vulgarly (bot Im- 
properly) called $abbathS>rtakiug. — Blackstout : Com- 
ment, bk. L, ch. •». 

B. As adj. : Breaking, or given to breaking 
the Sabbath. 

Sabbath day’s Journey, «. 

Judaism: A very short journey, so ss not 
to interfere with the rest of the Sabbath. 
The Mosaic law does not precisely define it. 
Practically it was fixed at 2,000 yarda, because 
the fields of the auburha for the pasture of 
the Levites’ flocks and herds measured 2,000 
yards across. (Acts I. 12.) 

Sabbath-school, *. [Sunday-school.] 

* s&b’-b^th-liiss, a. [Eng. sabbath; -less.] 
Having no Sabbath ; without Intermission of 
labour. 

"Yet tbl* iaceaaant aad tabbathltu ponuit of a 
man's fortune leaveth not that tribute which w» owe 
to Ood ."— Bacon : Advancement of Learning, bk. ii. 

S&b-b&t-l-a, s. [Named after L. Sabbatl, an 
Italian botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gentian ace®. Calyx and 
corolla fivs to twelve partite. Handsome 
North American plants, containing a pure 
bitter principle. The young stems of SabbcUia 
annularis are given in ths United States as a 
vermifuge. 

sab-b&t'-io, sab~b&t-*o-aJ, a. [Lat. 

' sabbaticus , from sabbatum = sabbath (q.v.) ; 
Fr. sabbatique ; Sp. A Ital. #a6a<i<».] Per- 
taining nr relating to the Sabbath ; resembling 
the Sabbath ; bringing or enjoying an inter- 
mission of labonr. 

“The famoo* sabbatical river for «ix day* bear* all 
before It with a mighty torrent, and carries itonce of 
aoch Incredible bignea* that there 1* no passing over 
It : the admirable nature of that river la, that itkeepa 
th* tabbath and reeta all that dHj.“—Stiiling/teet ; (Ser- 
mon*, ser. ft. 

sabbatical-year, *. 

Judaism : The name given to every seventh 
year, during which the Hebrews were not to 
sow their fields or prune their vineyards (cf. 
Exod. xxiiL 10, 11 ; Lav. xxv. 2-7 ; Deut. xv. 
1-11 ; xxxi. 10-13). 

* S&b'-bat-l^m, ft. [Gr. trapparurub (sab- 
batismos ), from <rn££an'£w (sa55afi?5) = to 
keep the Sabbath ; Lat sabbatismus ; Fr. sab 
batisme ; Sp. A ItaL sdbatismo.] Observance 
of the Sabbath ; rest, Intermission. 

" Thl* U that tabbatiim, or rest, that th* author to 
th* Hebrew* exborta them to strive to enter into 
through faith and obedience."— Morn: Conjectura 
Cnbbaiieticn, p. *10 (1«W). 

f S&b -bat-Ize, v.t [Gr. (sabbati- 

*d).] [S'absatism.] 

" The tendency to eabbatize th* Lord'* day 1* da* 
eblefly to th« oecewltle* of legal enforcement."— 
Smith : Christ Antiq., U. 1.061 

B&b-ba-tSn, *. [O. Fr. sabatine, from sa&of.] 
Old' Arm. : A round-toed, armed covering 
for the foot, woru during a part of the six- 
teenth century. 

8&b'-bire, «. [Etym. doubtfuL] A piece of 
timber ; a beam. 

s&b-dax-If’-fa, *. [From the «peciflo name 
of the’ pl int.l * 

Bot. : Hibiscus Sdbdarijfa. 

Sa-be'-an, o. A *. [Sabian (2>) 

Sa'-bS-i$m, *. [Sabianism.] 

* sa'-bel-me, a. [Low Lat. sabejlnus.] Per- 
taining to, of the nature of, or resembling 
sable (q.v.). 

ga-bSl'-la, a- [Lat. sabulum.) 

Zool. : The typical genua of the sub-family 
Sabellln®. Mouth transverse, across gills; 
gills two, feathery; funnel comb -shaped, 


spiral, and Targe. Stopper cylindrical. Front 
tubercles with hooks and bristles. Tube ge 
latloous, covered with sand. The Fan Sabells 
(Sabella penicillus, sometimes called Amphi- 
trite ventildbrum) is common on the British 
coast. [Amphitrite, 2.] 

t s&b-Sl-la'-na, *. (Lat. sabulum — gravel.] 
Geol : Coarse sand or gravel. 

Sa-bel -li-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to any form of 
Sabellianism. 

B. As subst. : One who adopts any form o t 
Sabeilianism (q.v.), 

Sa-bel'-li-an i§m, *. [Eng. Sabellian ; -tm.] 
Church Hist. : The name given to sny form 
of doctrine which denies a real distinction 
between tha Persons of the Trinity : 

1. Patripaaaianism (q.v.). 

2. The doctrine of ths adherents of Sabelline 
(an African presbyler of the third century), if 
not of Sabellius himself. It resolved the 
doctrine of the Trinity into three manifesta- 
tions of God to man, and taught that the same 
Person was the Holy Ghost when manifesting 
blmself to the Christian Church, and, by 
parity of reasoning, the Son, when he ap- 
peared in Christ. Thus Patripassianism was 
avoided, but the Incarnation, as well as the 
Trinity, was denied, for the manifestation of 
God in Christ could differ only in degree, not 
in kind, from his union with other holy men. 
Akin to thla teaching wae that of Marcellna 
(hiahop of Ancyra In the early part of the 
fourth century), who made the Logos a mere 
attribute of God, manifesting Itself in tha 
CreatioQ, the Incarnation, and the sanctifica- 
tion of Christiana. 

s&b-£l-lt'-nce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sabtlUd; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -tnre.] 

Zool . : A sub- family of Serpulld® (q.v.). 

sa’-ber, a. [Sabbe.] (Amer.) 

sa'-bl-a, s. [Bengalee soobja, the name of 
one apecies.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sablaceae. Shruba 
with climbing branches, entire leaves, and 
small greenish flowers, from Asia. 

sa-bI-a'-$S-», *. pi. [Mod. Lat, sabi(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot . ; A small order of Hypogynoue Exogena, 
alliance Rutales. Climbing planta, with al- 
ternate exstipulate leaves; flowers few, In 
abort sxillary paniclea; sepals five, small, 
persistent, with coloured dots ; petals five, 
with rows of red glandular dots, persistent : 
stamens, eqnal In number to the petals, and 
opposite to them; filaments, short; drupes, 
two, ronnded, aub-renlform ; seed solitary. 

Sa -bl-an a)* Sa-be'-an, Sa-bee -an OX 

a. A ». [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Saba, the 
chief city of that part of Arabia now called 
Yemen. 

B. As subst : An Inhabitant or native of 
Saba, Thsy were extensive merchants of 
apicea, perfumes, precious stones, &c., which 
they Imported from India. 

Sa’-bi-an (2), S*-b»’-an (2), Sa bai ^n, 

a. A «. [Sabianism.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A professor of Sahianlam (q.v.X 

2. A name erroneously given to the Oriental 
sect called Christians of St John. [John (IX 

11.3 

B. adj. : Of or belonging to Sabkinlam 
(q.v.), or to the Christians of St John. [A. 2.] 

Sa'-bf-an-i^m, Sa-b»'-%n-i§m, Sa'-ba- 
i^m, Tsa’-ba i|m, s. [According to the pro- 
fessors of Sabianism, derived from Teabl, the 
son or brother of Enoch, but more probably 
from N35? ( tseba ) [Sabaoth], Implying that 
they worshipped the host of heaven.] 

Compar. Relia. : A faith which recognized the 
unity nf God, bnt worshipped angeis or intel- 
ligences snpposed to reside in the stars, and 
guide their motions, whence the lapse, at least 
on the part of the common people, to the wor- 
ship of the stars became easy. They had sacri- 
fices and sacred days, and believed in a future 
state of retribntloo. They were once numerous 
in Arabia, Syria, and Mesopotamia, and their 


boil. bO; IxSTlt, Jtffrl; oat, 90U. oborns, shin, bench; go, ftems thin, thto; Bin, as*, expect, Xenophon, e*l*t. P&-A 
•elan, -turn =sa*n. -tlon, -elon = «h«in ; -{Ion, -f ion = thin, -cioua, -tlous, -*ioua = shin, -ble, -die, &c. = b?i. dsi. , 
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sacred books were In Syriac. The early Mu- 
hammadans did not rank them with poly- 
theists. 

[Savicu.] 

I&b'-me, t. [Lat. sahinus. See det] 

Bot. : Juniprrus Sabina. 

" Sabin e or savin will make fine hedge*. Morti- 
mer: Husbandry. 

la bin e a, «. [Named after J. Sabine, a 
secretary of the Lond. Hnrticalt Sue.) 

Bot. : A geuus of Galegese. Scbomborgk 
says that the violet blossoms of Sabin#* Jlorida 
are daugerous. 

sa-bi'-no, a. [Sabine.] (See compound.) 

sabino troo, a. 

BoL : Taxodium distichum. 


sab'-ot ( t silent), s. [Fr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A wooden shoe made of one 
piece hollowed out by boring- tools and 
scrapers. The kinds nf wood used are willow, 
poplar (Lombardy), beech, birch, aspen, ash, 
hornbeam, walnut. Sabots are worn by the 
peasants of France, Belginm, Ac. 

" A fu*tMn Unraage, like tlie clattering noise of 
sabot*."— Bratnhall : Against Hobbet, p. 90. 

2. Ordnance : 

(1) A circular block, usually of wood, hol- 
lowed out and fixed by tin straps to a (smooth- 
bore) projectile, so as to maintain its proper 
position in the bore of a gun, to prevent its 
upsetting in loading, wobbling in discharging, 
and to decrease windage by occupying the 
bore more perfectly than can be done by the 
projectile itself. 

(2) A gas-ring (q.v.% 


sa'-ble, *. A a. [O. F., from Russ, sobole = 
the sable, a boa, a tippet ; Low Lat eabtlum ; 
Dut. ao5«; Dan. sabel, zdbel; Sw. tabsl, tohel; 
Ger. sobel ; Sp. & Pnrt. cdbellina, tebeilina ; 
Ital. tibdlino ; Ft. zibdint.] 

A. As substantive : 

I Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. The fur of nf the sable. 

3. Applied fig. to black or mourning dress 
or garments. 

•* * Yet doth he lire f * exclaim# the impatient heir, 
And sigh* tor sablts which ha must not wear.” 
Byron : Lara, L A 

4 . Badneas, moumfulnesa, duiness. 


** To eloiba in sable every social aoene.* 

Oowper : Conversation. 173 

IL Technically: 

1. Her. : Black, one of the I 
tinctures used In blazonry. In " 
engraving it ia represented by 
perpendicular and horizontal iinea 
crossed. 



2. Zocl. : Must da xxbdlina, the sable. 
most valuable of the fur-producing 
animals. It is found in the northern parts of 
Asia, and sable-hunting forms the chief occn- 
patio n of mmy of the Siberian tribes. Length, 



SABLE. 


exclusive of tail, abont eighteen inches, gen- 
eral colour brown, yellowish on throat The 
fur is extremely lustrous, and very valuable, 
an ordinary skin being worth six or seven 
pounds, and one of tie finest quality wlil 
retch fifteen pounds. 

B. At adjective: 

L Made of the fur of the sable, 

" 1 had a present from hta danghter of • handsome 
sable mntT.~—Cook .- Third Voyage, hk. t. eh. ix. 

2. Black ; of the colour of the sable ; dark. 

“And never of a sablor hue than now." 

Cotoper: Expostulation, fttfi. 

sable antelope, *. 

ZooL : jEgocerot niger. 

sable-moose, $. 

Zocl. : The Lemming (q.v.V 

* 8 able s to led, a. Wearing s black stole 

or vestment (Milton: Nativity, xxiv.) 

• sable-vested, a. Clothed in sables ; 
covered with blackness or darkness. 

- Sablrvmted Night.* Milton : P. A, ii. to. 

•sa'-ble, v.t. [Sable, «.] To sablclze; to 
darken, to make dark or diamsL 

"And tabled all in black the shady sky. - 

Fletcher: Christ's Triumph over Death. 

• sa -ble-ize, v.U [Eng. sable ; -ixt.] To make 
black or sable. (Davies: Paper's Complaint, 241.) 

sab -li ore, a [Fr., from table; Lat tabulum 
= eaud, gravel.] 

t • L Ord. 1/mg. : A sand-pit 

2, Carp. : A raising-piece (q.v.% 


sa-bd -ti ere, a [Fr. sabotibre, sarlotlhr,— 
an ice-pail, for sarbeticre, from sorbet = 
sherbet, an ice.] A French apparatus for 
making ices. It consists of an outer pail of 
wood and an inner vessel of metal, to contain 
the cream to be iced. In the intervening 
space is a mixture of pounded ice and salt, 
or of solphate of soda and hydrochloric acid. 
The contents of the inner vessel are agitated 
by a handle, and the frozen cream is occa- 
sionally scraped down. 

sa'-bre, (bre as ber), "sa ber, a [Fr. 
sabre, from Ger. sabel, a word prob. of Hun- 
garian origin ; cf. Hung, szdbla — a sabre ; 
Dut., Dan., A Sw. sabel.} 

1. A sword having a curved blade, specially 
adapted for catting. That for heavy cavalry 
has a slightly-curved heavy blade. The light 
cavalry sabre has a lighter hlade somewhat 
more curved. The horse-artillery sabre Is atill 
shorter, lighter, and more curved, and has but 
one branch to the guard. 

2. A soldier armed with a sabre ; a horse- 
soldier. 

“He hit* also a small body of cavalry, numbering 
150 sabres.*— Morning Chronicle , Nov. 7, «5». 

sabre-toothed, a. Hnviog teeth like 
sabres ; a term applied to the genus Machairo- 
dus (q.v.X on accoont of the extraordinary 
character of its dentition. 

** The mastodon . . . fell a prey to the great sabre- 
toothed feline M tchairod u *. Davkins : Early Man 
in Britain, ch. iil 

Sabre-toothed tiger : [Machaibobus]. 

sa'-bre (bre as ber), v.t . [Sabre, a] To 
cut, strike, or kill witha eabre ; toent down. 

" Sabring the gunners there.” 

Tennyson: Charge of the Light Brigade. 

sa'-bre- taqhe, sa'-bre-tas$he (bre as 
ber), s. [Fr. sabretache , from Ger. sdbdtasche, 
from sabel = a sabre, and Uxsche — a pocket.] 
A leather pocket anspended on the left side 
from the sword-belt of a cavalry officer. 

s&b-n-ldse, a. [Sabulous.] 

IM. : Growing In sandy places. 

• s&b-u-lSs -i-t$f , *♦ [Lat tabulosus = sand y ; 
from sabulum = sand.] The quality or state 
of being sabnlous ; sandiness, grittiness. 

«&b -u loiis, a. [Lat. sabuloens, from saJbulum 
= sand ; Fr. sabuleux ; Sp. sabtUoso; Ital. sab- 
bio so.] Fnll of sand or grit ; sandy, gritty. 
(Applied chiefly to deposits in urine.) 

“ Sabulous deposits in th« urine era of various 
klnde.”— Brande : Manual cf Chemistry, p. ISM. 

B&b ur-ra-tion, s. [Lat. safmrra = Band.] 
The application of bot sand, enclosed in a l»g 
or blsader, to any part of the person ; sand- 
bathing. 

• B&C (1), s. [A.S. saru.] [Sake.] 

Law : The privilege enjoyed by a lord of a 
manor of holding courts, trying causes, and 
imposing fines. 

S&c (2), a [Lat. taccus = a bag, a sack (q.v.).] 
A h p g, a cyst, a pouch; a receptacle for a 

liquid. 

T[ Sac of the embryo : 

Bot. : The vesicle of the nucleus within 
which the embryo la formed. 

• siSc 'but, a [Sack but.] 

S&c-cade', t. [Fr., from O. Fr. tacqwr, tocher 
= to pulL] 

1, MaiUge : A violent check the rider gives 


his horse by drawing both the r^ins very sud- 
denly, a correction used when the horse beare 
heavy on the hand. 

2. Music: Strong pressure of a violin bow 
against the strincs, which, by forcing them to 
a level, enables the player to produce three or 
four notea aimultaneously, 

* s&c'-cage (age sa i£), «. [Sackage.] 

sftc-car'-X-us, *. [Saccus.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pediculati (q.v.), from 
South Australia, Tasmania, and New Zealand. 

s&c -cate, a. [Lat. saccus = a bag.] 

Bot. : Bag-shaped. 

sito-cbdr'-a-mido, s. [Eng. saccharose), and 
amide.] 

Chem. : CgHjoNoOg = (Cgl^Oj)" 4 j- , A 
H4 j ‘ 2 

white amorphous substance obtained by pass- 
ing dry ammonia gas into an ethcrial aolution 
of ethylic aaccharate. By boiling with water 
it is converted Into ammonia sacchar&te. 

t sSlc -char-ate, a. [Mod. Lat. saccKaratut , 
from saccharttm (q.v.).J Saccharine (q.v.). 

S^o-ch&r'-io. a. [Eog. sacchaiitm) ; -io.] Con- 
tained in or derived from aaccharum (q.v.). 

saccharlc-ocld, s. 

H 4 ) 

Chem. : CgHxoOg = (CaH 40 a) Ti > Og. A dl- 
Hj ) 

basic acid discovered by Scheele, and pro- 
duced by the action of nitrio acid on cane- 
augar, glucose, milk angar, msnnite, Ac., 
aided by heat. It Is deliquescent, uncryatai- 
lizable, soluble in water and alcohol, Insoluble 
in ether, and turns brown even at the heat of 
the water-bath. The saccharates are crystal- 
line, nearly insoluble in cold water, bntaolnble 
in boiling water. Saccharate of silver, CgHg 
AgjOg, obtained by mixing the neutral potas- 
sium salt with nitrate of silver, is a white 
crystalline powder very soluble iu ammonia, 
the solution depositing metallic silver when 
boiled. 

saccharic-ether, s. 

Chem. : CieHigOg= CgHgfCyH^Og. Ethylio 
aaccharate. Prepared by passing hydrochloric 
acid gas into an alcoholic solution of saccharic 
acid. It ia obtained in the form of a synip 
which gradually solidifies to a mass of tabular 
crystals, soluble In water and alcohol, slightly 
soluhle in ether. 

s&c'-cbar-Ide, s. [Eng. saccharose) ; -ids.] 

Chem. (PI.) : Berth elot’a name for a series of 
coinponnda formed by heating dextro-glucos© 
and other kinds of sugar with organic acids. 
They are divided into four classes : glucoaidcs, 
or those produced from dextro-glucose ; le- 
vuiosides, from laevo-gluoose ; gslactosides, 
from milk sugar ; and! nosides, from inosite. 
The saccharides are soluble In water, and 
intansely bitter when they contain a volatile 
acid; Insoluble when they contain a fixed 
acid. 

B&c^bar-fr-cr-otis, a. [Lat saccharum = 
sugar, 'and fero = to bear, to produce ; Fr. 
taccharifbre.) Producing sugar ; as, sacchari- 
f croud canes. 

8&0 / -ch.ar-i-Fi-''p, *. A contrivance for 
converting the starch of grain and potatoes 
into sugar. 

s&cchar'-If y, v.t. To convert into sugar. 

s&c-cha-rlT-la, s. [Etym. doobtful.] 

Fabric : A kind of muslin. (Simmonds.) 

s^c-cha-rlim'-S tcr, «. [Sactharometer.] 
A form of polariscope deviled by Mitscher- 
lich with special reference to testing sugars 
by polarised light ft Is provided with a 
graau&ted circle for measuring the angles of 
polarisation, which serve oa a basis of com- 
parison for the different qualities. The form 
now in use ia provided with a scale, showing 
the percentage of sugar contained in the solu- 
tion nnder examination. 

sic -cha-rim'-S-tr^, s. [Saccharometbv.] 

siic' -char-In, s. [Eng. tacchar(um); -in.] 

Chem. : CjHjNOsS = C.H^^NH. A 
sweet substance discovered by Fahlberg and 
Remsen in 1879, and named by them Anhydro- 


fite, fit, fire, a mlri Rt, what, fill, father; we, w^t, here, camel* her, there; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t* 
tr« wore, wglf* work, whd, m 6 n; mate, chh, cure, unite, cur, rhle, ftll; try, Syrian. », 00 - e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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orthosalphamloebenzoicacid. It may be pre- 
pared hy oxidising orthotoluene with potas- 
sium permangauate. It forms white crystals, 
soluble in hot water, alcohol, and ether, and 
melts at 220* with partial decom position. 
Its sweetness exceeds that of cane-sugar ; ona 
part in 10,000 of water being distinctly per- 
ceptible. When taken into the system, it 
passes through unchanged. 

B&c'-char-Ine, a. & s. [Fr. saccharin, from 
Lat. saccharum = sugar (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to sugar; haying 
the taste or any other of the chief qualities 
of sugar. 

“ An ea-ential saccharins Mil t. eweating from . . • 
moat planta." — Arbuthnot : On Aliment s, ch. ilL 

t B. As subst. : The uucrystallizable sugar 
of malt wort. 

saocharlno-compounds, s. pi. 

Physiol. : Compounds consisting of, or con- 
taining a large proportion of sugar. The 
great use of these compounds, cane-sugar, 
glucose, honey, &c., is, so far as the animal 
economy is concerned, to support the respira- 
tory process, and thereby maintain bodily 
temperature. The production of heat In the 
body ia the result of a chemical change in the 
elements of the sugar, new compounds being 
produced. Some of these act only as heat- 
producers on the respiratory process, whilst 
others assist in repairing wasted tissue. 

saccharine - fermentation, s. The 

fermentation by which sugar is converted 
into alcohol. 

sftc' char-ite, s. [Lat. saccharium) — sugar ; 
auff. Ate (i/in.).] 

Mtn . : A granular massive variety of Ande- 
site (q.v.), according to Dana; but by some 
mioerslogista it la referred to Labradorite. 
Probably the result of an alteration of a 
plsginclaae rich in lime. Forma veins ia 
serpentine at Frankenstein, Silesia, 

♦ g&c' - char - ize, v.t. [Lat. saccharium) = 
sugar ; Eog. verb. attfT. -ize.] To form or con- 
vert into sugar ; to saccharify. 

•* it ia hoped the reeder will pardon the introduction 
of the verb saccharis*;'— Grainger : Sugar-cane, i. 
(Note.) 

«&c'-chax-61d, s^c-char-oid'-al, a. & #. 
[Lat. saccharum = sugar, and Gr. e!5o« ( eidos ) 
= form, appearance.] 

A. As adj . (Of both forms) : Having a tex- 
ture resembliug that of loaf-sugar ; as, sacchar- 
oid carbonate of lima, &C. 

B. As substantive: 

Chem . (Of the form saccharold) : A name 
given by Kane to a sweetish substance, prob- 
ably identical with orcin, produced by the 
decomposition o? Heeren’s pseudoerythrin 
(ethylic orsellinate). (Watts.) 

6&c-char-om'-e-ter, s. [Lat saccharum; 
o connect., and Eng. meter.] 

Chem. : A form of hydrometer for testing 
liqoida heavier than water. It consists of a 
bulb having a smaller bnlb beneath, weighted 
with mercury or shot, and a graduated stem 
above. In water It ainka to a certain mark, 
bat in ayrnp it rises in proportion to the 
density of the latter. It ia used for deter- 
mining the apecitio gravity of brewers* or dis- 
tiller^ worts, &c. 

g&c-char-Sm'-o-tr& #. [Eng. saccharo- 
meter; -y.] The act, art, or process of deter- 
mining the amount of sugar in saccharine 
solutions. 

B&c'-char-ose, a [Eng- Ac. sacchar(um); 
-ose.] [Cane-sugar.] 

saccharose-salts, s. pL 

Chem.: Salta produced by heating cane- 
sugar with organic aahydridea ; thus acetic 
anhydride gives saccharose octacetate, C12II14 
(C^jO^On, a white amorphous insoluble 
powder. On heating with water It ia con- 
verted into acetic acid, dextrose, and lsevulose, 

g&c'-char-ttm, a [Lat. saccharum , saccharon 
= sugar, from Gr. aoxx^pov (sakcharon) — 
sugar (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : Sugar-cane ; a genus of grasses, 
tribe Andropogone®. Inflorescence in loose 
panicles, with lanceolate spiketeta; glumes 
iwo-valved, two-flowered, enveloped in long 
wool; lower neater with ons pale, upper 
hermaphrodite with two. Mostly tropical or 


aub-tropical. Known species about sixty-two. 
Saccluxrum officinarum is the Common Sugar- 
cane tq-V*X Other Indian species— S. fuscum, 

S. Mara, S. Munja , S. semidecumbens , S. cana- 
liculatum , and S. spontaucum — have fibres used 
in the manufacture of ropes, strings, mats, 
and paper. Tha leaves and seeds are em- 
ployed for thatch, and the calms of some for 
native pens. 

2. Chem. : A terra formerly synonymous with 
sugar, hut now used almost exclusively to 
denote au invert sugar prepared from cane 
sugar by the action of acids. It is largely 
used by brewers. 

8&C -cha-ru'-mic, a. [Eng. tacchar(ose), and 
u(l)micl] Derived from or containing eacchar* 
nm and ulialc acid. 

saccharamic-acid, *. 

Chem. : Ci 4 n ia 0 11 =Ci4TIri0 8 .SH 3 0. Formed, 
together with ^glucic add, by the action of 
baryta on grape sugar, aided by heat. It is 
obtained as a yellowisli-hrowa powder, hsving 
an astringent taste, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol, slightly eotnble in ether. Its 
solution on exposure to tha air gradually 
darkens, and deposits a brown substance. 

sAc-chiil'-niio, a. [Eng. sacch(arum), and 
ulmic.] (Sea compound.) 

sacchnlmio-aci d, *. [Sacchulmin.] 

s£c chuT-mXn, *• [Eng. sacchfarum), and 
xtlmin.] 

Chem. : A brown substance obtained In the 
decomposition of sugar by dilute acids. 

s&o^Xf'-er-ous, a. [Lat. saccus = a sac, and 
ferd = to bear.] 

Bot. : Bearing* sac. 

S&c'-cf-form, * [Lat. saccus = a sac, and 
forma = form.] Having the form or shape of 
a sac. 

S&C-C&-, pref. [Saocfs.] Furnished with s sac 
or pouch, or any sac-like process or organ. 

f B^-cd-fcr&nchf-a'-ta, s. pi. [Pref. sacco, 
and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

Zool. : An order of Tunlcata, with five 
families. Mantle united to the tuaic at the 
two orifices, elsewhere commonly more or less 
detached ; bronchia, a dilated vascular sac, 
with ft tentacular orifice. (Owen.) 

s&c-cd-br&n'-chfis, *. [Pref. sacco -, and 
Lat. branchiae = gills.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Silurina (q.v.), with four 
email species, -from East Indian rivers. There 
is a lang-lika extension of the branchial cavity, 
which receives water; it is surrounded by 
contractile, transverse, muscular fibres, by 
which the water ia expelied at Intervals. 

S&c-cd-la'-bX-tim, *. [Pref. sacco-, and Mod. 
Lat. labium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A large genua of Sarcanthid® ; named 
from a pooch in their lip. Beautiful orchids, 
epiphytes, from India and Madagascar, now 
frequently cultivated in greenhouses. 

t s^co-myldee, s. pi [Mod. Lat sacco- 
my(s ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 6nff. -idee.] 

Zool. : Pouched Rata ; a family of Rodentia. 
Accord iog to Lilljeborg, it coataios six genera 
and thirty-three species ; but the family is 
more often broken up, and its constituents dis- 
tributed among the sub-families of Geomyidse. 

* S^c’-c6-mfs, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. /iv? 
(mus) = a mouse.] 

Zool. : A genas of 8accomyid®, founded by 
F. Cuvier. It is ignored by Cones. 

S&e-cd-pet'-a-lum, s. [Pref. sacco-, and 
Gr. rtiakov ( petaton ) = * petal (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genne of Anon ace®. Saccopetalum 
tomentosum ie a large Indian tree with a 
straight stein and a thick bark. It yields a 
gum of the false trag<ocauth or hog-gum series, 
and the leaves are used as fodder. 

sAc-cA-pb&r'-^mc, *. [Pref. sacco-, and Lat. 
pharynx (q.v.). 1 

Ichthy. : A genus of Muranid® (q.v.), with 
a single species, Saccopharynx flagellum, a 
deep-sea Conger-eel, of which ooly three speci- 
mens have been observed. Muscular system 
very feshly developed ; bones thin ana eoft, 
wanting in organic matter; head and gape 
enormous ; atomach distensible In an extra- 


ordinary degree ; vsut at end of trunk. The 
specimens known have beea fouad floating 
on the surface of the North Atlantic with their 
atomacha much distended, having swallowed 
some other fish many times their own weight. 

They attain a leagth of several feet. (Gunther.) 

B&c-cSp'-ter-yx, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. 
irrepvi (jpterux) = a wing.] 

Zool. ; A genua of Emballonurid®, group 
Einbailonune, from the Neotropical region. 

Allied to the typical genua (Euibailonura) ; 
but la the msies there is aa Alar glandular 
sac, the lining membrane of which secretes 
aa anctuous reddish substance, with a strong 
ainmoniacai odour, which ia probably of use 
iu attracting tiis females (in whom the asc ie 
rudimentary or absent). There are six species, 
divided by Peters tnto four sub-genera, ac- 
cording to the position of*the wing'-sac : 
Saccopteryx leptura and S. bilineata — Sacco- 
pteryx proper ; S . canina and S. leucoptera ~ 
Peropteryx ; S. plicata = Balaotioptery x ; and 
S. oalcarata = Centronycteris. 

B^c-co so'-ma, s. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. owpa 
( sdma ) = the body.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Comstulidae. Frea 
Crinoida from the Jurassic rocks. 

S^o-flos'-t^ -mus, a. [Pref. sacco-, and Gr. 
crrojiia (stoma) — a mouth.] 

Zool : A geoua of Murid®, aub-family Cri- 
cetin®, diflering from the typical genus in / 
having the tubercles of the molar teeth ar- 
ranged ia threes. There are two species, 
Saccostomus lapidarius and S. fuscus , from 
Mozambique. 

SAc'-cti lar, a. (Eng. saccul(e) ; -<tr.) Like a 

sac, sacciform. 

“ It finally arrive* »t s tinnll saccular cavity.”— 

Skeldon : Dairy Farming, p. viL 

S^C'-cu-lat-ed, a. [Eng. saccule); -ated.) 
Furnished with saccules or little sacs. 

g2uj'_cule t *. [Lat. saceuXus, dimin. from saccus 
(q-v.)O A little sac or sack ; a cyst, a cell. 

S&o-cn-li'-na, #. [Mod. Lat. dimin. from 
saccus = a bag.] [Sacco-.] 

Zool. : A geQUS of Rhizoeephala (q.v.), with 
the habits of that gronn. The name ia also 
Applied to any individual of the genna. 

"A cmriotii opinion, quite recently expressed by a 
naturalist, il.Gisrd . . . is tb*t the Peltogaster of the 
. Pftgurus ha* become a Sacculina on the crah J the 
host hnvinK been transformed. Its aooly te has done the 
same thing under the same Influence. — Van Bsnsden: 

Animal Barotites, p. 6a 

s&c' ctlS, s. [Lat. =a sack, a bag, from Gr. 
adKKos (sakkos) = coaree hair, a sack; <r<£ tt» 

(satto) = to pack or load.] 

Bot. : The corona of a flower. 

sa^cST-lum, a. [Lat., dimin. from sacrum = 
a sacred place, prop. nent. sing, of sacer=3 
sacred (q.v.).] 

1. Rom. Arch. : A small unroofed enclosure 
containing an altar sacred to a deity. 

2. Eccles. Arch: A small monumental chapel 
within a church; generally taking the form 
of a square canopied eacloaure, with open sidea 
formed by atone screens, the tomb in the 
centre being used assn altar, and, having aa 
altar screen at its head. Within these chapels, 
masses were said for the repose of the souls 
of those hurled there. 

s&9-€r-do'-tal, * s^ cr-do'-tall, a. [Fr. 

sacerdotal, from Lat. sacerdotalis — pertaiaing 
to a priest, from sacerdos, genit. sacerdotis~ 
a priest, from saucer = sacred, and do = to 
give ; Sp. and Port, sacerdotal ; Ital. sacer- 
dotale. 1 Of or pertaiuiug to priests or tha 
priesthood ; priestly. 

“The imoient Father# are etill more particular la 
expounding the utcer dotal consecration, and the 
divine wiuetifleatiou consequent thereupon. Vater- 
land: Works, voL viL, p. W. 

s&^ cr-do' tal s. [Eng. sacerdotal ; -tm.) 
Sacerdotal system or spirit ; the character or 
spirit of the priesthood ; devotion to the ia- 
teresta of the sacerdotal order ; tendency to 
attribute a lofty and sacred character to the 
priesthood. 

S&9-er-do'-tal-ist, s. [Eng. sacerdotalism); 

-ist.] A supporter of the ascerdotal system ; 
specif., a High Churchman. 

"The battle will have to be fonght out between the 
Liberetioniata and the Sacerdotalists. — Echo, Feb. 25, 

1886. 


bSil, ; ptfilt, J^rl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9M11, ben9h ; go, gem ; thin, ^ Xenophon, oifisL Ing. 

^inn ^tian = sh^n. -Uon, -slon = shfrn ; -$ion, >§ion = shiin. -cions, -tioua, -slons = shiia. -We, -die, &c. = bp, d^L 
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s& 9 -er-do'-tal-l£, adv. [Eng. sacerdctal; 
-ly.) Id a sacerdotal manner. 

•s&9h’-?l, • sach-cUe, «. [Satchel.] 

Sa'-ch£m, b. [North Amer. Indian.] A chief 
among some of the native Indian tribes ; a 
aagamore (q.v.). 

“ Their sachem, the breve WAttawamat," 

Longfellow: Milt* Stand.UK, tIL 

Oa’-ch£md6m, a [Eng. sachem ; -dom.) 

The government or jurisdiction of a sachem. 

“The sachemdom of Ioc&s at Moheg*n.'‘ — Stiles: 
HitU Judge* qf Chari * s IX 109. 

ga ch5m ship, «. [Eng. sachem ; -ship.) 

The office, dignity, or position of a sachem ; 
sachemdom. 

sa chet ( t aljent), a [Fr.] A small bag for 
containing odorous aubstaucea ; a scent-bag ; 
ft perfume cushion. 

S^-chSv'-er-Sl, «. [After Dr. Sacheverel.] 
An iron door or blower to the mouth of ft 
stove. ( Halliwell .) 

•&ck (1), • sacke, * sak, * sakke, *. [A. S 

tacc, from Lat. saccus ; Or. adtcKoq ( sakkos ), 
from Heb. pip (taq) = stuff made of hair- 
cloth, sackcloth ; a sack for corn ; prob. a 
borrowed word in Hebrew ; cf. Coptic sok — 
sackcloth ; Ethiopic sak = a sack ; Dut. zak ; 
Dan. s&k; Sw sakk; Ooth. salckus; lcel. 
Ukkr; Sp. & Port. «aco; It sacco; Fr. sac; 
lr. A Gael, jac; Welsh sack.) 

1. A bag, commonly of a large size, made 
Of strong, coarse material, used for holding 
and carrying corn, wool, hops, Ac. 

“ The Parricide w«a afterward* low’d up in a tack or 
bae .”— Holiday : Juvenal, *at» a (Note.) 

2. A measure or weight, varying according 
to the article and country. Thus, a sack in 
dry measure ia 5 busheia ; of coal, 3 heaped 
bushels; in coal weight, 112 lba. ; wool, 2 
weys or IS toda, or 864 lba. (in Scotland, 24 
stone of 16 lbs. each or 384 lbs.) ; corn or flour 
weight, 280 lbs. ; foreign sacka of flour vary 
from 140 to 200 lbs. 

•3. Sackcloth. (Wy cliff e: Apocalips , xi.) 

• H (1) Sack and fork : The same as Pit and 
Gallows (q.v.). 

(2) To get the sack : To be dismissed or dis- 
charged from employment (Brewer suggests 
that the expresaion may be derived from the 
Turkish custom of fastening up in a sack and 
throwing into the Boaphorua any one ob- 
noxious to tbe Sultan.) 

“I wonder what old Fogg ‘ad may, if he knew It I 
should get the tack."— Dickens Pickwick, ch. xx. 

(3) To give the sack to : [Give, v., H 10.]. 

sack-barrow. e. A sort of barrow used 
for moving loadea sacks in granaries, and 
other places, from one point to another ; for 
loading or unloading goods in ships, trains, Ac. 

sack-tree, t. 

Bot. : AntiarU or Lepurandra saccidora. Tt 
la a stately forest tree, with alternate, oblong- 
elliptical, dentate leaves, growing on the 
Weatern Ghaota, Ac. Bags are manufactured 
from it in the junglea near Coorg. A branch ia 
cut corresponding to the length and diameter 
of the sack required. After being aoaked it ia 
beaten with ciubs till the liber separates from 
the wood. The sack formed of the berk is 
turned Inside out, and pulled down while tbe 
wood ia being sawed off, a amall piece, how- 
ever, being left to form tbe bottom of the 
sack. (Graham: Flora of Bombay.) 

ft&ck (2), f. [Fr. sac = a sack, waste, ruin ; 
prob. from sac (Lat saccus) = a sack (q.v.), 
from the use of a sack in removing plunder.] 

1. The act of sacking or plll&giDg s town or 
City ; pillage, plnnder. 

“Th* tack of Orlexn*."— Shakesp. : 1 Hen. VI., 1L X 

•2. That which ia obtained by sacking; 
booty, plunder, spoil. 

S&ck (3), ». [Prob. the same as Sack (1), «.] 

• I. A kind of loose cloak or mantle for- 
merly worn. 

“ The floating sack 1* thrown wide." 

Whitehead : The Dog. 

2. The same as Saoque (q.v.). 

S. A loose overcoat worn by men. 

* S&ck (4), • seek. s. [Fr. tec = dry (In the 

f phrase vin sec), from Lat siccum, accns. of 
ticcus = dry ; Sp. seco = dry ; Dnt. sek — sack ; 
Ger. sekt ; 8w. seek.) An old name for various 


sorts of dry winea, more especially those from 
Spain. [SHE8RV.] 

•• Pleue you. drink a cup of tack.”— Shaketp.: Taming 
Of the Shrew (Induct ii.Ji 

* sack posset, «. A posaet made of milk, 
sack, and other ingredients. 

“Boaff the CAiidlei *t tapper on the table, bec*a*e 
tbe buruing *ouff may fall Into * dl*h of *oup or tack- 
posset.'— Swift : Instruct, to Servants. 

8&ck (1), v.t . [Sack (1), s.) 

1. To put into a sack or bag. 

“ Now tbe greet work ia done, tbe corn 1* groand, 

The grUt i* tack'd. and every sack well bouod. 

Betterton. 

2. To dismiss or discharge from employ- 
ment. (Slang.) 

slick (2), v.t. [Sack (2), t.) [ Fr . Racquet , from 
Lat. tacco = to put in a sack or bag.] To 
storm and destroy ; to pillage, to plunder, to 
devastate. (Said of a town or city.) 

“The adjoioing h capital wa* ‘lacked.*— Macaulay ; 
Hist, Eng., eh. xL 

•s&ck'-age, *s&c'-cage (age as Ig), «. 

[Eng. sack (2), v. ; -age.] The act of sacking 
or pillaging ; sack. 

“Cato eurvlred oot the nulag and saooagt of Car* 
thage.*— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xt., ch. xviiL 

* sack age, * s&c'-cage (age as ig\ v.t. 
[Sackaoe, «.) To sack. 

“Towne* taccaged and aabrerUd."— Puttenham : 
English Poetic, bk. L, ch. xxiv. 

sAck but, * s&g'-but, * slig-butt, s. [Fr. 

saquebute, from Sp. sacabucke = a tube or pipe, 
which serves aa a pump ... a sackbut; 
Port sacabuxa, saquebuxo. Ultimate origin 
unknown.] 

Music: 

1. One of the Babylonian musical instru- 
ment* mentioned by Daniel (iii. 5, 7, 10, 15). 
It is the translation In tbe English version of 
the Bible of the word (sabbeka). Some 
authors identify it with the sambukS (aap- 
flvoj) of tha Greeks and Romans, a kind of 
harp. [Samboka. ] 

44 p*alt’ry and sackbut. dulcimer and flat*." 

Cowper : Progress of Error, 1SX 

2. The old English sackbut or sagbut was 
a bass trumpet, with a slide like the trombone. 

“A dead-march within of drum and tag butts 
Btaum. A PUU : Mad Low, iiL L 

slick cloth, • sack-cloath, * sacke- 
cloth, b. [Eng. «acfc(l), a., and cloth.] The 
coarse cloth or atuff of which aacka are made ; 
coarse hempen or flax cloth ; a coarse cloth 
or garment worn in mourning, distress, or 
mortification. (Jonah lii. 8.) 

* B&ck-clothed, a. [Eng. sackcloth ; -cd.] 
Clad in sackcloth, mourning, mortified. 

slick' -dou-dle, v. i. [Ger. dudel-sack = a bag- 
pipe ; dudeln = to play on the bagpipe.] To 
play on the bagpipe. (Scotch.) 

slicked/, * sakked, pa. par. & a. [Sack 
(1), v.) 

A* As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Placed or put In a sack or sacks. 

* 2. Wearing a coarse upper garment. 
[Sacked-friars.] 

• Sacked-friars, * Sacked -freres, 
* Sac-friars, * Sac freres, s. pi The 

English translation of Eccles. Lat. saccati, 
sacci, or saccitcc . ,a general term for any monks 
wearing a loose upper garment of coarse cloth. 

slick'-er (1), s. [Eng. sack (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who sacks or pillages, 

* slick' er (2X * sak-er, s. [Saker.] 

sack'-ful (1), • slick'-full (1), ». [Eng. sack 

(1) , a. ; -full) Aa much as a sack will bold. 

44 Thi* little sackful of booe*. I thought to bequeath 
to We *tmln*tor Abbey, to be interred in tbe eloy*ter 
withlo tbe *outh »ido of the garden, close to the wall" 
—HoweU t Letters, bit. 11., let. M. 

* slick ful (2), • s&ck'-full (2), a. [Eng. sack 

(2) , s. ; -full] Qiven to plundering ur pillag- 
ing ; ravaging, pillaging. 

" Now will I aing tbe tackfull troope*. Pelaaglao Argo* 
held." Chapman: Hotner ; Iliad ii. 

s&ck ing, s. [Eng. sack (1), a. ; -ing.] 

1. Coarae hempen or flaxen fabric, of which 
sacks, bags, Ac., are made. 

“Pole* with length* of coarse sacking n*il*d to 
th em.'-ZWi, Oct. U lift. 


2. The coarae cloth or canvas fastened to a 
bedstead far supporting the bed. 

s&ck'-lSss, saik-lcss, # sac-les, * sacc 
Lies. * sak lcs, * sakke les, a. [a.S, 
sacleas , from sacu — fault, offence, and leas — 
leas.] [Sake.] 

1. Innocent ; free from fauit or blame. 

“Whether any body touched thee or no. I'm aura 
Edie'a sackless."— Scott : Antiquary, c h. xxv. 

2. Quiet, peaceable ; not quarrelsome ; 
harmleaa. (Scotch.) 

3. Simple, useless, silly. (Scotch.) 

• sHck-lcss-ly» • sak-lcs-ly, adv. [Eng. 
sackless ; -ly.] Innocently ; without blame 
or offence. 

• sacque, e. [A form of sack (1), s, (q.v.).] 
A kind of loose gown or upj>er garment worn 
by ladies in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centnries, and introduced from France in the 
reign of Charlea II. It bung loosely over the 
back and shoulders. 

sa'-craL a. [Mod. Lat. sacrium); Eng. adj. 
suff. -<jt.] Of, or pertaining to the sacrum 
(q.v.). 

sac -ra-mSnt, s. [Lat. sacramentum — 1. In 
civil affairs, the sum which plaintiff and de- 
fendant in a suit had to deposit as security 
before the trial was proceeded with ; hence, 
any civil suit. 2. In military affairs : (1) the 
oath of fidelity taken by soldiers on their en- 
listment into the Roman army ; (2) any 
solemn obligation. Fr. sacrement ; Sp. A ltai. 
Sacramento. ] 

L Ordinary language : 

* L The military oath taken by every Roman 
soldier, pledging him to obey his commander, 
and not to desert his standard ; hence, an 
oath or ceremony involving an obligation. 

“There cannot be 

A fitter drink to make tbi* mnetioa in. 

Here I begin the sacrament to all." 

Ben Jonton : CatUine, L L 

2. In the aame sense aa 11. 

• 3. A sacred token or pledge ; the pledge 
of a covenant. 

" Thi* word# sacrament 1* a* much to a&y n* *o holy 
•igne, aod reprexenteth alwey aome promise of Gixl- 
— Tyndall: Workes. p. 143. 

XL Technically : 

1. Protestant Theol.: The Church Catechiam 
defines a sacrament as “an outward and 
visible sign of an inward and spiritual grace 
given unto us, ordained by Christ himself, as 
a means whereby we receive the same, and * 
pledge to assure us thereof." It recognize! 
two only as generally necessary to salvation. 
Baptism, and tbe Supper of the Lord. Ar- 
ticle xxv. saya thst- they were ordained by 
Christ not only to be badges or tokens of 
Christian men's profession, but also, or 
rather, to be sure signs of grace and God’s 
good will towards us, by which he strengthens 
our faith in him. They have a wholesome 
effect or operation only to those who worthily 
receive them ; unworthy recipients purchase 
to themselves damnation [Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 29. 
Tbs R.V. haa “judgement"]. The Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith teaches essentially 
the same doctrine. It considers sacramenta 
to be “ holy signs and seals of the covenant of 
grace ” (ch. xxvii.). 

2. Reman Theol : A visible sign, Instituted 
by Christ, which confers ex opere operato 
sanctifying grace on man. [Opus Operatum.) 
Matter, form, and a minister acting with the 
intention of doing what tha Church does are 
necessary to tbe valid administration of ft 
sacrament. Besides sanctifying grace, sacra- 
ments confer sacramental grace — that ia, they 
aid the suscipient in ft special manner to 
attain the end for which each sacrament was 
instituted. (Gury : Tract, de Sac. in Genere.) 
The Council of Trent (aesa. vii., can. 1) defines 
that the Sacraments of the New Law were 
instituted by Our Ix>rd, and are neither mors 
nor fewer than seven in number : Baptism, 
Confirmation, Eucharist, Penance, Extreme 
Unction, Holy Orders, and Matrimony. The 
first five are necessary for all Christians, the 
last two are necessary only for the com- 
munity. Baptism, Confirmation, and Order 
imprint a character on their subject, and 
cannot be repeated without sacrilege. The 
terra Sacramenta of the Old Law has been 
adopted to signify circumcision, the paschal 
lamb, the ordination of priests and Levites, 
Ac., of the Mosaic economy. St. Augustiue 
(adv. Julian,, v. II) was of opinion that somft 
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remedy for original ain must have existed 
urior to the institution of circumcision, and 
to this the name of Sacrament of Nature is 

often given. 

3 Law: By 1 Edw. VI., c. 1, 1 Eiiz., c. 2, 
and 9 <fc 10 Wm. III., c. 32, any one reviling 
the sacrament of the Lord's supper was to be 
punished hy fine and imprisonment. 

► s&c'-ra-mSnt, v.t. [Sacrament, •.) To 
hind by an oath. 

■* When deapemte men have tacramented themwive* 
to destroy, God can prevent and deliver. —A rchbuhop 
Laud : Work*, p. 66. 

sAc-ra-mSnt -al, * s&c-ra-mcnt-all, a. 

& 5 . *[Fr. sacrarruintal, from Eccles. Lat. sacra* 
mentalis; Sp. & Ital. sacramental.) 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Of or pertaining to a sacrament or the 
sacraments. 

" The law* which instituted the J^cramental Test, 
were rwuaed without the smallest difficulty. — Macau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvtii. 

2. Constituting a sacrament ; having the 
character of a sacrament. 

♦ 3. Bound by a sacrament or oath. 

“The taeramentat hcet of God's elect 1 * 

Cowper : Task. ii. M9. 

B. As substantive : 

Raman Theol. (In this sense prob. from 

Eccles. Lat. sacramen tede = a ceremony ac- 
companying the administration of a sacra- 
ment): A name given to rites which bear 
some outward rescmbianca to the sacraments 
[Sacrament, 11. 2], hut which are not of 
divine Institution. They are enumerated in 
the following versa : 

« orxns. tinctus, edeus, confess us, dsns, beuedlcen*,' 
and are: The prayere of the Church, espe- 
cially the Lord's prayer ; holy water, leased 
ashes, palms, and candles, blessed bread ; the 
General Confession in the Mass and the Office ; 
almsgiving, and the blessing of bishops and 
ahbots. The prayers, however, must be 
offered in a consecrated place, and the aims 
given in the name of the Church. 

■*lf the Macmnusntali are used with pious disposi- 
tions they excite increased fear and love of God, and 
so, not lu themselves, hut because of these movements 
of the heart towards Gcd, remit venial sins. — Addu A 
Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 732. 

•&C-ra-ment-al-l£, adv. [Eng. sacra- 
mental; -ly-] In or after the manner of a 
sacrament. 

“ The sacrament of the altar was not instituted to 
be received of one man for another sacramentally. — 
Burnet : Record*, pt. ii., bit. i., No. 15. 

»llc-ra-inSn-tar / -i-an, a. & i. [Eng. sacra- 
malt'; -arian .] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to a sacrament or sacraments ; 
sacramental. 

2. Pertaining or relating to the Sacramen- 
tariaos. 

B. As substantive ; 

Church History : 

1 . A name given in the sixteenth century to 
those German reformers and their followers 
who opposed the Lutheran doctrine of the 
Eucharist [Consubstantiation, Sacramen- 

TARIAN-CONTROVERSV.) 

2. One who takea a high view of the efficacy 
of the sacrament ; a High Churchman. 

gacramentarlan-controversy, i. 
Church Hist. : A controversy which arose 
In 1524 as to the nature of the Eucharist, in 
which the chief disputants were Luther, who 
maintained a real presence by means of con- 
substantiation (q.v.), and Zwingli, Carlstadt, 
and CEcolampadius, who maintained that the 
bread and wine were mere symbols of Christ’s 
body and blood. This controversy led to the 
establishment of the Reformed Churches. 

i&c-ra-mSn-tar'-i-an-i^m, s. [Eng. sac- 
ramenSarian ; -ism.) The principles, teach- 
ing, or practices of the Sacramen tarians. 

« HU aocount ot tho advance of aacerdotalUm and 
tacr ament aria niem. n — A theneeum, Sept. I, 1883, p. 335. 

iic-ra-inSnt -a-r^, sao-ra-ment-a-rle, 

a. dr's. [Eng. ’sacrament; -ary ; Fr. jacra- 
nentalre.) 

A. As adjective . 

1. Pertaining or relating to a sacrament or 
the sacramen ta ; sacramental. 

“ If m. Harding* had wel con*Idered that whol* 
homile, happily he would® h*ue charged Chryaoatome 
him aelfe with hla tacramentari* quart L —Jewell. 
Replle to Harding *, p. # 34 . 


2. Pertaining or relating to the Sacramen- 
tarians. 

B. As substantive: 

1 . Roman Ritual : A book containing the rites 
for Mass, for the sacraments generally, and for 
the dedication of churches, the consecration 
of nuns, Ac. From it have been developed 
the Missal, the Pontifical, and the Rituale 
Romanum. 

* 2. A Sacrsmentarian. [Sacramentarian, 
B. 1.) 

" That no penou ho admitted or received to any 
eccleaUatical function, beueftt, or office, beiug ar.tcr^ 
mentarg, infected or defamed with any 
of heresy, or other great crime. — Burnet . Record*, pt. 
il„ hk. iL, No. 10. 

• S&C ra-mSnt -ize, v.i. [Eng. sacrament ; 

. ize .] To administer the sacraments. 

•* Born to preach and *acramentUe.~— Puller. „ 

sa-crar'-l-iim, i. [Lat., from sacer = sacred 

• 1. A aort of family chapel in Roman 
houses, devoted to some particular deity. 

2. The adytum of a temple. 

3. That part of a church where the altar or 
communion table is situated. 

• siv' -crate, * s&c'-rato, v.t. [Lat. xumatus, 
pa. par. of jacro, from sacer — sacred.] lo 
consecrate. 

“ The marhl* of *om« monament sacrated to 
ing. - — Water horn t ; Apology for Learning, p. 81. (1«53.) 

• sa-cra'-tlon, s. [Lat. sacratio, from 

ftls, pa. par. of sacro = to consecrate.) The 
act of consecrating ; a consecration. 

« Why then «hould it not u well from thl* bo 
♦voided, u from th« oth*r ftud * tacr alien t — r*U 


ham : Retolvet, p. 86. 

• sa cro (1), [Saker.) 

• ga-cre (2), s. [Fr.) [Sacred.) A sacred 
solemnity, rite, or ceremony. 

« For the font and for the ««'«.” Chaucer : Dream. 

• sa'-cre (ere as ker), v.t . [Fr. sacrir, from 
Lat. sacro.] To consecrate, to hallow; to 
dedicate or devote to some sacred service, 
office, or use. 

“ Ho' vu . . . tacryd or enoynted emperoure of 
Romo.”— Fabyan : Chronycl *, ch. olr. 

sa bered, a. [Prop, the ps. par. of Mid. Eng. 
sacre - to consecrate ; Fr. sacri, pa, par. of 
sacrer ; Sp., Port., & ltaL sacro.) 

1. Dedicated nr appropriated to religions 
use ; consecrated ; mads holy ; devoted to re- 
ligious purposes. 

2. Set apart by solemn religious ceremony ; 
consecrated, dedicated. (Followed by to.) 

•* O'er ita eastern gate wm rail'd above w 
A temple, tacrod to the Queen of Love. 

Dryden : Palamon A Arcite, ii 4M. 

3. Pertaining or relating to religion or tha 
services of religion ; religious ; not secular. 

“ Study well the sacred page." 

Dryden : Religio Laid, 328. 

• 4. Devoted or dedicated in a bad sense ; 
accursed, baleful, destructive. (A Latinism.) 

5. Not to be profaned, violated, or made 
common ; inviolable, inviolate. 

“ How hut thon yielded to tran*greM 
The atrict furbiddance? bow to violate 
The tacred fruit T " Milton : I. L., ix. 204. 

6 . Entitled to the highest respect ; vauer- 
able, reverend. 

“ Pcet nnd Mint, to thee *lone wen giv-n „ 

The two meet tacred n»ra« of eerui end neer n. 

Cowley : On the Death of Mr. Crawthaw . 

• 7. Used as an epithet of royalty. 

M Juetlce, mo*t tacred duke, O grant me JurtlceT" 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Error*, ▼. 

sacred-apes, s. pL 

Zool : The genus Semnopithecus (q.v.). 
sacred-baboon, *. 

Zool. : Cynoccphalus hamadryas. 
sacred-bean, «. [Nelumbium.] 

Sacred College, *. The College of Cardi- 
nals at Rome, 
sacred-fig, *. 

Bot. : Ficus religiosa. [Ficus.) 
saored fire, s. 

Relig. : Fire used as a religious symbol, and 
kapt continually hurning. [Fire-worship.) 

Sacred-Heart, s. 

Roman Church : The physical heart of Christ, 
considered, not as mere flesh, but as united to 
the divinity. It is the object of a special 


devotion, founded in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century by a French nun of tha 
Order of the Visitation, Sister Margaret Mary 
Aiacoque (beatified in 1864), and first preached 
in England by Father de la CoIoinbtCre, S.J., 
chaplain to Mary of Modena, qu cm. of James 
1 1. The feast of the Sacred Heart is celebrated 
on the Friday (in England on the Sunday) 
after tha octave or Corpus Christi. 

sacred ibis, «. 

Omith. : Ibis religiosa, worshipped by the 
ancient Egyptians. ( Cic ., de NaL Deor. t L 86 ; 
Juv., xv. 8 .) 
sacred-place, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. (PL) : (Holv-places). 

2. Law : The place where a person is buried, 
sacred - standard, *. The Laharum 

(q.v.). 

sacred-war, i. 

Hist. Ac. : A war shout aacred places or 
about religion. Four sacred wara were waged 
in Greece (b.c. 595-338) chiefly for the defence 
of the temple of Delphi and the sacred terri- 
tory surrounding it. A Muhammadan war for 
the faith is called a Jihsd (q.v.). The Crusadea 
and the wars of the Reformation were sacred 
wara. The quarrel which led to the Crimean 
war was at first a dispute between Rusaia 
and France about sacred spots at Jerusalem. 
When Russia fights, she uniformly gives out 
that it is a holy war ; and after the destruc- 
tion of the Turkish fleet at Sinop 8 (Nov. 80, 
1853), it was officially or semi-official ly inti- 
mated that “the most pious Czar thanks tha 
Lord of Lords for the success of the victori- 
ous Russian arms which triumphed^ in the 
sacred combat for the orthodox faith.” 

sa-crSd-1^, adv. [Eng. sacred; -ly.) 

1 . In a Bacred manner ; with dua reverence; 
religiously. 

“ Her high viceregeut, tacredly ador'd." 

Pom fret : Death of Queen Mary. 

2. Inviolably ; with strict observance. 

“ One Instance of whriety of mind, which ought to 
be tacredly regarded by the young.”— Stoker: Sermon*, 
vol. ii., *er. 4. 

sa'-crSd-ness, *. [Eng. sacred ; -ness.) 

1 . The quality or state of being sacred ; 
consecrated or appropriated to religion or 
religious uses ; Banctity, holinesa. 

“In the Mnctoary the cloud, and the oracular an- 
swer*. were prerogative* peculiar to the tacredneu of 
the place '—South. 

2. The quality or state of being sacred or 
Inviolable ; inviolableneas. 

“An *ppeal to the tacredneu of treatiee ."— Daily 
Net ct. Sept. 28. 1885. 

• sa-crlf -Ic, * sa-crif'-io-al, a. [Lat. 

sacrijicus, sacrificcdis.) [Sacrifice, *.) Em- 
ployed in sacrifice. 

• sa-criT-ic-ar-ble, a. [Eng. sacrifice; -able.) 
Capable of being offered in aacrifice. 

" Whatsoever was tacrijlcaHe, aud Justly *uh]ect to 
lawful immolation.”— Brown* : Vulgar Err our*, blc. ▼.* 
ch. xiv. 

• sa-crff-Ic-ant, t. [Lat. sacrijlcans, pr. 
par. of sacrijico = to sacrifice (q.v.).] One 
who offers a sacrifice. 

“ To gratify the tacriflcanU with the«de«truction of 
any pe«on."— HdUiweU: Metamorphotet, p. 102. 

* s&c-ri-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. sacrificatio.) A 
sacrificing, a sacrifice. 

* I-ca-tor, s. [Lat., from sacrifi- 
catus , pa. par. of sacrifice — to sacrifice (q.v.) ; 
Fr. sticrificcUeur.) One who offers a sacrifice ; 
a sacrifices 

The tacrificator. which the picture makes to b* 
Jephthah. "—Browne : Vulgar Errour*. hk. v., ch. xlv. 

* s&c'-ri-f i-ca-tor-^, a. [Eng. sacrificxUor ; 
-y.) Offering sacrifice. 

* sac-rl-fise, v.t. & i. [Fr. 
aacrifier ; Lat. sacrijico ; Sp. A Fort sacrificar; 
ltaL sacrijlcare , sagrijlcare.) [Sacrifice «.] 
A* IVanrifive : 

L IM. : To make an offering or sacrifice of; 
to present, devote, or offer by way of expia- 
tion or propitiation, or as a token of thank s- 
civing or acknowledgment to some deity or 
divinity ; to immolate ; to present to God as 
an atonement for sin, to procure favour, or to 
express gratitude. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To give np or surrender in favour of % 
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higher or more imperative doty or claim ; to 
destroy, rive np, or anft'er to be lost for the 
sake of obtaining something. 

“*Ti* * »id oonUtui.Utiou, that we should sacrifice 
th» pence of the chord) to * littl* curiosity ."— Decay 

V /*<**. 

2. To devote, with losa, hurt, or suffering. 

" Era my joxmg mind w*a sacrificed to books." 

Byron : Eputlo to A ugusta. 

3. To destroy, to kill. 

4. To sell or dispose of at a valne under 
Cost price. 

"To taerifae hi» outcome* of wether lamb* and 
draft ewes below what he conceive* to be their true 
value . Doily Telegraph, Sept. 23. ISSi. 

B. Intrans. : To offer np s sacrifice orsacri 
ficea ; to make offerings to Ood, or to a divinity 
or deity, by the slaughter and burning of 
victims, or of soma part of them, on an altar. 

"The lAcedmuonlaua had a peculiar custom ol sac- 
rificing to the Mu*®*."— Potter : Antiquities of Greta, 
bk. ill., ch. lx. 

B&c'-rl-f^e, ■ sac-ri-fise, a. iFr. sacrifice, 
from I at. tacrijlcium, from setter — sacred, and 
facia - to make ; Sp. & Port sacrificio ; ItaL 
Sacrificio, tacrifisrio.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The o fieri Dg of anything to God or to a 
•deity or divinity. ( Chaucer : C. T.„ 2.2S3.) 

(2) That which is sacrificed, offered, or con- 
secrated to God or to a deity or dirioity ; an 
immolated victim, or an offering of any kind, 
laid o}*on an altar or otherwise religiously 
presented by way of thanksgiving, atonement, 
or conciliation. 

"The wxrtbmyen Inspects all the sacrifices. to 
pjwe the Mccttnoi tha b*tU •.•—Potter: Antiquit in 
of time C4, bk. hi. ch. ix. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The destruction, surrender, or abandon- 
ment of anything for something else ; a loss 
incurred for the sake of something else ; the 
devotion or giving up of soma desirableiobject 
in behalf of a higher object, or to a higher or 
more imperative claim or duty. 

“ 1 have mode that sacrifice of my veracity to the 
Uw* of poUtene*®.”— field. kept. 4, I860. 

(2) That which is ao devoted, surrendered, 
or abandoned. 

(3) The selling or disposing of gooda at a 
value under cost price : a a, To sell one's stock 
at a sacrifice . 

IL Technically: 

1. C°™par. Relig. : Sacrifices form an im- 
portant i*art of all early forms of religion. 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ch. xviil.) traces three 
stages in the development of the rite. (1) The 
gift theory, in which the deity Ukea and 
values tha offering for himaeif; (2) tha 
homage-theory, in which the submission or 
gratitode of the offerer is expressed by a gift ; 
and (3) the abnegation-theory, in which tha 
worshipper deprives himself of something 
prized. With regard to their nature, sacri- 
fices are divided into 0) Bloody [(a) human; 
(fc) of the lower animals], and (2) Unbloody. 
Tha terrible custom of offering human sacri- 
fices was very widely spread l See extracts]. 

It was known among the Greeks (LI. iv. 35, 
xviil. 336, xxi. 2$ ; Eurip., Ipkig.) and the 
Romans (Dio Cos., Hist. Rom., xlfii. 24); and 
Is frequently mentioned In Scripture (cf. Gen. 
xxii. 1-4, Judges xi. 29-40, 2 Kings HI. 27, 
xvfi. 31, xx l 6, xxiii. 10, 2 Chron. xxviii. 3, 
xxxiii. 6, Jer. vii. 31, 32, xix 5, 6, Ezek. xvi. 
21, xx. 31, Mic. vi. 7. See also Kalisch: Levit , 
pt. i., pp. 381 sqq). Stanley (Jewish Church, 

I 40) says: * 

-Oath, altar* of Moah, and of Phoenicia. and of 
tho distant Gonoanit® vettiement* in Carthago and in 
Spain, nay even, attiiue*. within the confine* ol the 
CiKwen People ttaelf. in the wiki vow of Jephthoh in 
the sacrifice of Soar* eon* at Oibeab. in the dark 
sacrifices of Hrnnotu, under the very wall* of Jrru- 
•aJrtjj— thi* almost irrepreaalbie tendency of the burn- 
iog^eal of a primitive race found it* terrible expres- 

Ab civilization advanced, human victims were 
replaced by symbols (Ovid: Fasti, v. 665-600) 
or oxen or abeep were offered in their stead! 
Unbloody sacrifices consisted of libations, 
Incense, fruit, and cakes (often lu tbe form of, 
and as substitute* for, real animated It is 
noteworthy that though the first sacrifice 
mentioned in tha Old Testament (Gen. iv. 3) 
belonged to this category, the first sacrifice 
accepted (Gen. iv. 4) was a bloody one. 

"Tho custom of wu-ri Being human life to the god* 
aroee undoubtedly from th* belief, which under 
different form* ha* manifested i tee if *t all tin** and 
In ail nation*, that th* nobler tbe sarrifiom and the 
dearer to it* poMeeaor. th* more plowing it would be 
to th* god*."— Smit* .• Diet. Antiq., p. 999 . 


2. Old Test. : Sacrifices were of two kinds,, 
bloody and unbloody. Those designed to 
atone for sin were of the former kind (Lev. i.- 
vil. ; cf. Hob. ix. 22). The idea of sacrifice 
first appears in Geu. iv. 3-5, and viil. 20, but 
the English word sacrifice does not occur In 
the A.V. till xxxi. 54. The paschal lamb la 
called a sacrifice (Exod. xxxlv. 25 ; Deut. xvi. 
2). Even from jtfttriarchal times sacrifices 
were limited to clean beasts and birds, and 
were offered nn an altar (Gen. viii. 20). Many 
of theae sacrifices were made by fire. [Bttrnt- 
oftekjno.J A certain portion of the slain 
animal was reserved for the prie-st (Deut. 
xvifi. 3). Uoder tha law there were morning 
and evening sacrifices (1 Kings xviii. 29 ; 
Ezra ix 4, 5; Han. viii. 11, 12, 13; xii. 11), 
besides weekly sacrifices on the Sabbath, 
sacrifices at new moons, annual ones, &c. 
Not merely were there stated sacrifices for 
the people at large, arrangements were at 
timea made that private families also should 
possess the boon (1 bam. xx 6, 20). Under 
the Monarchy sacrifices were confined to 
the temple at Jerusalem (2 Chron. vii. 12). 
Thanksgiving was called a sacrifice (Lev. vii. 
12, 13 ; Psahn evii. 22; cxvi. 17 ; Jonah ii. 9), so 
was praise (Jer. xxxiii. 11). Ultimately sacrifice, 
having hardened into a ceremony with little 
influence on moral conduct, isitselfdiaparaged 
(Psalm xt 6 ; Hosea vi. 6), and preference ia 
accorded to obedience (1 bam. xv. 22) justice 
or righteousness (Prov. xxi. 8) ana mercy 
(Hosea vl 6). 

3. New Test.: Abel'e offering la now called a 
sacrifice, and it3 excellence is made to arise 
from the faith with which it was offered (Heb. 
xi. 4). The frequent repetition of the sacri- 
fices under the law ia adduced as evidence of 
their failure to remove ain (Heb. vii. 27 ; x. 1- 
9). Jeans is at once the sacrificing ldgh priest 
(Heb vii. 12) and the victim sacrificed (ix 20). 
To love the Lord ia declared by Jesus to be 
more than all sacrifice (Mark xii. 83), and 
thanksgiving tnd praise (Heb. xiii. 15) are again 
ranked as sacrifices. 

4. Theol. : The evangelical doctrine la that 
the sacrifice* of the older economy were types 
and shadows of the atoning sacrifice made by 
Christ For instance tbe lamb offered by 
Abel typified tbe Lamb of God (John L 29), 
the devotion of the lamb to death implied a 
confession on the part of Abel that he was 
sinful, and deserved to die, coupled with a 
hope that the substitution of the innocent 
lamb for the guilty offerer would be permitted. 

It is held that when Jesua died his sacrifice 
once for all satisfied Divine justice, and no 
other wai requisite, or would, if offered, be 
accepted (Heb. ix 12, 25-28, x. 10, 12, 14). 

S&c'-rf-fi$-£r, a. [Eng. sacrifice v. ; -er.] 
One who sacrifices. 

** MeteUus th* high prte*t an* chief esuriflcer at 
Bom*. — P. Holland : PUnic. hk.xh.ch. 

I^-lal (5 as ah), a. [Let. sacrijlcialis , 
from sacrificium = sacrifice (q.v.).] Pertain- 
ing to or connected with sacrifice ; performing 
sacrifice ; consisting in sacrifice. 

" yhen we come to consider the Eucharist in It* 
sacrificial view.”— Waterlend : Work*, vii. 41. 

sacrificial -mound, a 

Anthrop . : (See extract). 

" The name nf sacrificial-mounds ha* been conferred 
00 * Df n«onuMM»t* peculiar to tbe New World. 
... Tb* m«t uoUceabl* characteristic* of tb* Maori. 
jei&mouniU ore: their *lmo*t in variable occurrence 
within enekwerea; their regular coaitmctioo } Q 
uniform layer* of gravel, earth, and auid. disposed 
alternately in rtrate amforiaiaU® to tbe shape of the 
lJK>tmdj and their covering a symmetrical hearth or 
altar of burnt clav or stou*. on which are deporited 
numerous relic*, ia all instance* exhibiting trace* 
more or les* abundant, of their having hti-n #xp< ed 
to the action of WiUon: Prehistoric Man, 

L S$i 

sSc'-rl-lSfee, * sac'-ri-lSd^o, * sac-rf- 
legge, *. (Ft. sacrilege , from I^it. sacriltgium, 

= the robbing of a temple, the stealing of 
sacred things, from sacrUrgus= a sacrilegious 
person, one who steals from a temple : eacer 
— sacred, and lego = to gather, to steal ; Bp., 
Port., it ItaL tacrilegio.] 

1. Tha violation or profanation of sacred 
thinga. 

* Sacrilege !» the diversion of holy and eccleslaatJck 
thlngi P5°Ph^* •wml*r nMe.” ~ Spelman : 

BngluK Words. [1'ret) 

2. Specifically: 

(1) Tbe alienation to laymen or to common 
purposes of what has been dedicated, appro- 
priated, or consecrated to religions persons or 
purpose*. 


(2) The breaking and entering a church, or 
other place of worship, ami committing felony 
therein. It was formerly a capital offence, hut 
is now punished as burglary (24 <k 25 Viet, 
c. 96). 

* 8&c' ri-leg-er, 8. (Eng. $acrlleg(t); ~er.} 
A sacrilegious person. 

" 4, wedi y ck * , breB - k <T. * public murtherer, and » 
saenleger. —Holitished : Hist. Sootland (an. Iiil). 

eac-ri-lc -^loufi, a. [Lat. sacrilegus.] 

1. Guilty of aacrilege ; violating or profan- 
ing sacred thinga. 

“ Bu t sacrilegious thou, hast all great werk* defac'd." 

Drayton ; Poty lHbion. * «. 

2. Characterized by or involving sacrilege; 
profane, impious. 

“ May hate pursne his sacrilegious lust J • 

Byron : Curse of Alinersa. 

S^C - rf- Id - gious - aulv. lEng. sacrile- 

gious; - ly .] In a sacrilegious manuer; with 
sacrilege ; profanely, impiously. 

, *j¥ 0 .4 e 7® r i.^ , * cb ® tali* luto the enare her *)vt«n 
'or her. aad against th® expree* UijuncUon of 
the God. sacrilegiously attempt* thia forbidden sight.” 
— H a r buri on ; Divins Legation. 

e&c-ri-lc'-glous-ncss, i. [Eng. mcrile- 
gwvs; -ness.} The quality or state of beiDg 
sacrtlegioua ; profanity, tmplaty. 


• s&c -rl-lc a. [Eng. sacriUg(e ) ; -ist.] 
A sacrilegious person ; one who is guilty of 
sacrilege. 

"The hand of God U atiU upon th® posterity of 
Antlochu* Epiphaues, the sacrilegUt." ~ k pel man : 
List of Sacrilege. } «. 

• sic -rf-lcg-Jr, » sao-rf-leg I©, a (Lat 

sacrxlegium.) Sacrilege. 

U** 1 wlatUt mawmeti* doist sacrUegU."— 
Wy cliff e ; Homaynss IL 

* sa'~ cring, # sac-ryng, pr. par. k x 
(Sacrk, v.) 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of consecrating ; con- 
secration. 

" The sacring of the king* nf Prone® 1* the »i(ta of 
their sovereign priesthood a* well as kingdom.' — Sir 
W. Temple, 

sacring-bcll, s. A sanctus-bell (q.v.). 

* sa crist, *. [Low Lat. sacrtsla , from Lat 
sacer = sacred (q.v.).] 

1. A sacristan (q.v.). 

" A sacrist or treasurer are not dignitarfe* in th® 
church of common right, bnt only by custom.'*— 
Ayliffe: Par ergon. 

2. A person retained In a cathedral to copy 
out muaic for the use of the choir, aDd to taka 
care of the books. 

sic'-ris-tan, *. (Fr. aacristain, from Low 
IaL sacrista; Sp. saerf^fa ti.] An officer of 
a church wbo has charge of th8 sacristy and 
all its contents. Now corrupted Into Saxton 
(q.v.). 

“ And let the dreway sacristan 
Still count a* slowly a* h» can.” 

Colsridgs: ChristabH. 

sftc s&c'-rist-r^, *. [Pr. saeristie, 
from Low Lat. sacristia.) The apartment in 
an ecclesiastical edifice, In which the vest- 
ments, book*, and sacred vessels are pre- 
served. 

** S*emed oil on Are. within, around, 

I>*®p sacristy and alter’* pale.” 

Scott : Lay qf the Last Minstrel. vL S4. 

sa-crfi- f pref. [Sacrum.] Of or belonging to 
the sacrum. 

sacr o-co ccygean, o. 

Anal. : Of or belonging to tha os coccygla 
and to the sacrum There is a sacro-ccccygean 
articulation. 

sacro iliac, a. 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the ilium and to 
the sacrum. There is a sacro-iliac articulation. 

sacro^ sciatic, a. 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the hip and to 
the sacrum. There are sacro-sciaUc foramina, 
ligaments, and notches. 

sacro-vertebral, a. 

Anal. : Of or belonging to the vertebra <»id 
tha sacrum. There ia a sacro-vertebral articu- 
lation. 

" S&c'-r&HS&nct, o. [Lat. sacrosanctus, from 
sacerz=s acred, and sandus = holy.] Sacred 
and inviolable. 

** The Roman church . . . make* Itaclf *o sacrosanct 
^. d lii n£aUibK ^ Jntidote against Idolatry, 


iSto, at, fSre, amidst, what, Oil, father; we, w?t, here, oam?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore. w«lt work, who, sdn; mute, efib, oure, ®nlte, cur, rule, rtU; try, Syrian, to. a = e; ey = a; «u = kw. 
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fa'-crum, a. [Lat. ( 05 ) sacrum = the sacred 
(bone), because It was formerly oflered in 
sacrifices.] [Luz.] 

Anat. : Five vertebrae rapidly diminishing 
in size from above downwards, and united 
into one mass. With the exception of the 
coccyx, it constitutes the lower part of the 
column. It unites with the ilia (haunch bones) 
to form the pelvis. 

Slid, * sadde, a. [A.S. seed s= rated, satiated ; 
cogn. with O. Sax. sad — sated ; Icel. widdr, 
tooAr ; Gotli. saths ; Ger. satt — satiated, full , 
Lat. taiur =aated, deep-coloured, sat, satis = 
enough; Welsh »ad = tirin, steady, discreet, 
ia probably borrowed from Mid. English.] 

*1. Sated, satiated, tired. 

* Sad of mint loode." Layamon, 40,690. 

• 2. Steadfast, firm ; not to ba moved. 

•* It was foandld on a sad •toon." — Wydiffe: Luke vL 

• 3. Firm of purpose or mind. 

•4. Strong. 

•• But we saddere [firmlores] men owen to •uitryiio 
the fehleDesses of like men. 4 not to ussilL — 

Wycliffe •• Romagna xv. 

« 5. Heavy, weighty, ponderous. 

“Hi* hand, more sad than lump of lead." v 
Sponsor : F. V-, LL viiL *°- 

6. Heavy, close. (Applied to bread, when 
the dough haa not risen properly.) 

7, Heavy, close, compact, cohesive. (Said 
of soil.) 

•• Chalky lands are naturally ©old and sad, and 
therefore require warm applications and light compost. 
—Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

• 8, Grave, weighty, serious. 

“ Whlche treaty was wysely haadled by sadde and 
discrete couasayle of both# nartiea. — Burners . 
Froissart; Cronydt, vol. L, ch. cclxxvtiL 


* 9. Sedate, aerioua, grave ; not gay, light, 
or volatile. 

M She Is never tad hut when she sleeps/* 

Shakesp. ; Much Ado, IL 1. 

10. Sorrowful, melancholy, mournful, down- 
cast, grievlog, gloomy, dejected. 

•• Against his own sad hreast to lift the baDd." 

Thomson : Sumwr, 1,676. 

11. Exliibitiog the external appearance of 
grief; downcast, gloomy. 

12. Characterized by sadness. 

“ The air he ehose was wild and sad." 

Scott : Marmion, IiL S . 1 

13. Causing sadness or grief; afflicted, 
lamentable ; aa, a sad accident. 

14. Bad, vexatious, naughty, wicked, tire- 
gome : as, Ha ia a sad fellow, 

15. Dark-coloured. 

Of a sadder hue than the powder of Yenioe glass. 
—Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

gad - cakes, «. pL Unleavened cakea. 
(Amtr.) 

* sad-eyed, * sad-faced, a. Having a 
gad or grave countenance. 

* sad-hearted, a. Sorrowful, rad. 
gad-iron, b. An iron with a flat face, 

Used for smoothing clothes ; a flat-iron. 

sad-tree, b. 

Bot. : Nyctanthe* Arbor tristU. [Nyctan< 

THE3.] 

• slid, v.f. (Sad, a.] To make sad ; to sadden. 

Ra'-ditl-me-lik, s. [Corrupted Arabic = the 
kiog’a lucky star.] 

Astron. .• The chief star of the constellation 
Aquarius (q.v.). Called also a Aqusrii. 

slid' -da, s&d'-dah, b. [Pera. sad-dar = the 
hundred gates or ways : sad (Sanac. caJa) = 
a handred, aad dar— door, way.] 

1. (Of the form sadda) i A work in the Per- 
sian lauguage, constituting & summary of the 
Zend-Avesta. 

2. (Of the farm saddah); An old Parse© fes- 
tival. 

S&d'-d$n, v.t. & 4. (A.8. gesadian sr to All; 
$adian= to feel weary or sad.) 

A. Transitive : 

Ordinary Language : 

L, To make aad, gloomy, or sorrowful; to 
fneve. 

" His name oonld sadden, and his nets surprise. 

But they th*t fear'd him dared not to despise. 

Byron .• Corsair, L 11. 

2. To make heavy, close, or compact 

- Marl Is binding, and saddening of land is the great 
jrejudfee It doth to clay landa"— Mortimer: Bus- 

*3. To make dark-colonred. 


II. Dyeing <& Calico-print. : To apply mor- 
dents tu, so as to tone down the colours 
employed, or cause them to produce duller 
shades than those they ordinarily impart 
B. Intrans. : To become aad, melancholy, 
or downcast. ( Tennyson : Enoch Arden , 250.) 

g&d-der, s. [Sadda.] 
gid'-der, comp, of a. [Sad, a.) 

s&d'-dle, **»ad-el, *sad-elle, *. [A.8. 

sadol; cogn. with Dut zadel; Icel. soahall; Sw. 

& Dsn. sadel ; O. H. Gcr. so tut : Ger. satld ; 
Russ, siedlo ; Lat. sella. From the same root 
aa seat, sit, &c.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. ; A seat or pad to ba placed on ihe 
back of an animal to support tha rider or the 
load. Besides the ordinary kinds, the man s 
saddle aod the side-saddle for womeo, thera 
are cart, gig, pack, ambulance, camel, and 
ox saddles. 

■’ He employed bimself in providing horses, saddles, 
and weapon* for his youuger and more active 
scoomplioes ." — Macaulay : But . Eng., ch. xxL 

2. Fig.: Anything resembling a saddle; 
specif., a rise and fall on the ridge of e hill. 

» It is * pretty high Ll&nd. xnd verv remarkable, 
hy reason of two saddles, or risings and fallings on the 
top.”— Dampier : Voyages (an. KWS). 

IL Technically: 

1. Bridge-build. : A block on the summit of 
a pier over which suspension cables pass, ur 
to which they are attached 

2. Build. : A thin board placed on the floor 
in the opening of a doorway, the width of the 
jambs. 

3. Mach. : A block with a hollowing top to 
aastain a round object, as a rod upon a bench 
or bed 

4. Naut. : A piece or block hollowed out to 
fit another portion, which is seated thereoo, as 

(1) The block on a yard-arm which receives 
the Btuddiog-eail boom. 

(2) The block on tbs upper aide of the 
bowsprit to receive the heel of the jib-boom. 

5. Ordn.: A support on which a gun is 
placed for bouching. 

6. Railway: 

(1) The bearing or brags resting on the 
journal in the axle-box. 

(2) A chair or seat for a rail, 
f (1) Saddle of mutton, venison , dtc. : Two 

loins of mutton, &c., cut togethsr. 

(2) To put the saddle on the right (or wrong) 
horse: To Impute blame to the right (or 
wrong) person, 
saddle bade, *. 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A name given to a hill or its summit 
when somewhat saddle-shaped. 

2. A name given by fishermen to a bastard 
kind of oysters, unfit for food. 

IL Technically: 

L Build. : A coping with a double slope to 
shed rain. 

2. GeoL : A familiar name for an anticlinal. 

3. Zool. : The Harp-seal (q.v.). 

" Blok say* s full-grown saddle-back weighs about 
ISOl bs.” — Com dll '• Sat, Hist., ii. 336. 

Saddle-back seal : 

Zool. : Tha Harp-seal (q.v.). . Called also 
Saddleback, 
saddle-backed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Having a low back, and an 
elevated neck and head. (Said of horses.) 

" Horse*, saddle-backed, h*ve their backs low. and a 
raised bead and neck."— farrier's Dictionary. 

2. Build, : Applied to a coping with a douhle 
elope to shad raio. 

saddle bags, s. pL 
Saddlery: A pair of bags connected by a 
leather seat, laid over or behind the saddle. 

saddle-bar, b. 

1. Carp . : An iron bar crossing a window- 
frame, and serving as a stay for the fretwork 
ur glass secured in leaden cames or bars. 

2. Saddlery: Tha side-bar, side-plate, or 
Bpring-har of a saddle-tree, ooe on each aide 
connecting the pommel and cantle. 

saddle-bow, «. 

Saddlery: The pommel (q.v.). 

“ Wrapt re trad some burthen *t his saddts-bose* 
Byron : Lara, tL H. 


saddle-cloth, s. 

Saddlery : A housing, a shabrack. 

* saddle-fast, a. Seated firmly in the 
saddle. (Scott : Lay ofljast Minstrel , iii. 6.) 

saddle-galL a. A sore upon a borra'a 
back caused by the eaddle. 

saddle-girth, «. 

Saddlery: A band of leather or webbing 
attached on ooe aide of the saddle, and, 
passing under the horse's belly, secured to 
the other aide by a buckle and strap, serving 
to keep the saddle in place. 

“ And. bursting In th* headlong swxy, 

The faithless saddle-girths give w»y. 

Scott : Roksby, vi 83. 

t saddle-graft, v.t. To graft hy the 
method known aa saddle-grafting (q.v.). 

saddle-grafting, a 

Hort. : A method of ingrafting by forming 
the stock like a wedge, and fitting the end of 
the scion over it, like » saddle; the reverse 
of cleft-graftiog (q.v.). 

* saddle-hill, *. A eaddle-back. 

“ A remfcrkxhle saddle-hill," — Coo* : First Toy ago, 
bk. iL, ch. viL 

saddle-horse, a A home used or kept 
for riding with s saddle. 

saddle-joint, s. A form of joint for 
eheet-metal, in connecting adjacent boiling- 
pans or adjoining strips in roofing. One 
portion overlaps and straddles tha vertical 
edge of the next 

saddle-like, a. Saddle-shaped, raddle- 
backed. 

** On each side of thin break the land 1* Q^Ite low ; 
beyond tbe openinf rises * remarkable saddle-lik* 
bin ."—Cook: Third royago, hk. ii.. ch. vll 

saddle-maker, «. A saddler (q.v.). 
saddle-nail, a. 

Saddlery: A short nail having a large, 
smooth head, used in making saddles. 

* saddle-nosed, a. Broad- or flat-nosed. 

'* Flat - hwded and saddle - nosed."— J arsis : Bon 
Quixote, pt. L, hk, iiL, ch. iL 

saddle-quern, a 

Archceol. : A contrivance for grinding or 
crushing corn. It consisted of a bed-stone, 
slightly concave on ita upper surface, aud a 
atooe rolling-pin or muller, which was used 
with a peculiar rocking and grinding motion. 

»* Saddle-quernt of the same chsmcter occur ftlao in 
France."— Evans: AnoUnt Stone implements, p. 

saddle- rail, s. 

Ratl.-eng. : A rail which has flanges strad- 
dling a longitudinal and continuous sleeper. 

saddle-reed, s. 

Saddlery: Small reeds used in the place of 
cord to form tha edges of gig-saddle sides. 

saddle-roof, «. 

Build. : A doable-gabled roof, 
saddle-rug, b. A cloth under a aaddle* 

saddle-shaped, a. 

L Ord. Lang. : Having the shape of a raddle, 
IT. Technically: 

1. Bot.: Oblong, with the sides hanging 
down like tha laps of a saddle, as tha lsbellum 
of Cattleya Loddigesii. 

2. GeoL : Bent on each side of s mountain 
or ridge without being hrokaa. 

saddle-shell, b. 

Zool : Anomia ephipphium. [Anomia.] 

* saddle-sick, a. Galled from riding, 
(Carlyle.) 

saddle-tree, «. 

1. Saddlery : Tbe frame forming the aoppo rt 
of a saddle ; usually made of wood. The 
partB are secured together by tenons and 
mortises, and held in place by a covering of 
canvae or wet raw-hide, which is tacked 
tightly, and than shrunk hy drying. The 
tree consists of a pommel, caotle, and two 
aide-bara. Two stirrup-bara are added and 
iron staples for the valise, if required. 

“ For saddle- tree scuree reach’d hud he, 

Hli journey to begin.' Couper. JoJmvUpen. 

2. Bot. : Liriodendron tulipifera. 

S&d'-dle, v . t . [Saddle, a] 

L U.t. : To put a saddle on. 

“ Saddle my hors*." Shakesp. : Richard IL, *. 


boll, h6^{ p6xtt, j<5*rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 
-dan, -tian = » h »n. -tioa, -sion = shfrn 


5hin, bench; go, 4em; thin, this; sin, a*; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -to*. 
; -tion, -flon = zhfin. -cions, -tlous. ^ioiis = shus. -hie, -die, * 0 . = b?l, 
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saddler— safeguard 


IL Figuratively: 

L To load, to burden, to fix upon as a bur- 
den. 

tbe *Utute U kind only to be cruel. It toddle t 
the farmer with ■privilege which * 


la Taloe.”— /SeUL* 


I* now depreciated 


2. To fix across, as a saddle on a horse’ 
back. 

"Th* nest of thli »pecle* Li always, without excep- 
¥ 0, ‘- npon the upper »urface ol Mine lituh.”— 
Scribner t Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 172. 

edd -dler, • s&d'-ler, a. [Eng. saddl(e); -*r. 
One whose occupation is to make saddles. 

“ Mr. John Dennis wu the »on of a tadler. In Lon- 
don, born Id lU>7f— Pope ; The Dunciad, L (Not*.) 

S&d'-dler-ft s. [Eng . saddle ; -ry.] 

1. The articles usually manufactured by or 
sold by a saddler. 

" He Inreetod ... in larre quantities of tadd2ery.' 
— Hughe* : Tom Brown at Oxford, eh. xlviil. 

2. The trade, occnpation, or employment 
of a saddler. 

* 3. A room or apartment where saddles, 
&c., are kept. 

18M^ r °° m lOT drylne ‘ Kiddlery, kef -Field, April 4, 

•S^d'-dilug, s. [Eug. saddlfe)] - ing .] A 

saddle-ahapedriseor depression in the ground. 

** Hera the land i* low, making a toddling between 
two amaU hill*. — Dampier : Voyage* (an. 1684J- 

S&d du-ca'-ic, a. [Eng. Saddud.ee) -aic.] 
Pertaining to or characteristic of the Sad 
dncees. 

8&d-du-$e'-an, a. [Sadducee.] Pertaining 
or relating to the Sadducees. 

S&d'-du-^ee, a. [Let. Sadduccei; Gr. 2n5- 
iv/catoi (Saddukatoi); Heb. (Tsadoqim), 

from pVT^ (Tsadoq) = a proper name, Zadok, 
or from (tsaddiq) = just See def.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

2. Fig. : One who disbelieves in a future 
world, and, in consequence, lives only to this. 

“ To ahame the doctrine of the Sadducee." 

Byron : Childe Harold, li. & 

n. Judaism (PI.) ; One of the three Jewish 
*ecta. The current tradition, which was first 
published by Rahbl Nathan in the second 
century, is that the Sadducees derived their 
name from a certain Zadok, a disciple of Anti- 
gua of Soko (b.c. 200-170). In the opinion of 
Geiger and others, the Zadok from whom they 
derive their name was the priest who declared 
in favonr of Solnmon when the High Priest 
Ahiathar adhered to Adonijah (1 Kings t 32- 
45). His descendants had a subsequent pre- 
eminence (Ezek. xL 40, xliii. 1», xliv. 15, xlviii. 
11). Not that the Sadducees became a party 
to early, or that Zadok wsa their founder; 
jut that some of them may have beeu hia 
lescendants, and all admired hia fidelity to 
me theocratic government, even when the 
nead of the priesthood had gone astray. It 
was their desire to be equally faithful. All the 
Jews admitted that the Mosaic law was given 
at Sinai by Jehovah himself, Moat of ths 
people, with the concurrence and snpport of 
the Pharisees, believed that an oral law of 
Mosea had similarly come from God. The 
Sadducees rejected this view, and would accept 
nothing beynnd the written word. They were 
the Protestants of the older economy. Cer- 
tain consequences followed. In the Mosaic 
law there is no reference to a state of rewards 
and punishments in a future world. When 
Jeaua proves the resurrection from the Penta- 
teuch, he does ao by an inference, there being 
no direct passage which he can quote (Matt, 
xxil. 81, 82). The Sadduceee therefore denied 
the resurrection from the dead (verse 23> The 
doctrine of a future world is taught in some 
passages of the Old Testament, spec, in Dan. 
anv. 2, 8, Ac., which should have modified 
their belief. That it did not do ao can be 
explained only byenpposing that they attri- 
buted a higher Inspiration to the Mosaic law 
than to other parts of the Old Testament. 
Epiphanius (Harres., xiv.) and some other of 
the fathers assert that the Sadducees* rejected 
all the Old Testament but the Pentateuch. 
Probably, however, these writers confounded 
the Sadducees with the Samaritans. In Acte 
xxlil. 8, it la atated that they say that “there 
is neither angel nor spirit," How they could 
f ignore all the angelic appearances in the Penta- 
teuch (Gen. xvi. 7, 11, xix. 1, &c.), is hard to 
understand. Perhaps they may have believed 


that, though angelic appearances once took 
place, they had now cessed. It is surprising 
that a sect with these viewe should, at least 
at one time, have almost monopolised the 
highest places in the priesthood : yet such wsa 
the case at least temjiorarily (Acta iv. 1-0). 
But, with all their sacred office and worldly 
rank, they could have had no hold nn the 
common people. It is probable that, when 
Christianity spread— even among its Jewish 

S nenta- a belief in the resurrection, the 
ucees must have still further lost ground ; 
but they ultimately revived, and still exist, 
nnder the name of Karaites (q.v.). 

8&d'-du-9ee-ism, a&d'-dut-yi^m, a. [Eng. 
Sadducee) -ism; Fr. aaduceisme.] The doc- 
trines, tenets, or principles of the Sadducees. 

ffl little else hut 
Zenckfliism." — 


Infidelity, or modern Dd*m (which 
revived Epicureism, SaAf-uctjwi, and 
Water land: Work*, viil. 80 . 


* 8^d-dij-9izc, v.i. [Eng. Saddudee); -to.] 
To conform to or adopt the doctrines or prin- 
ciples of the Sadducees. 

“Sadducizing ChrlitUn* I mjppoee they were, who 
DO resurrection . “ — A tterbury ; Sermon*. 

Sadh, Saadh, a. [Hind., &c. = pure or 
Puritan.] 

Compar. Relig. (PL): A Hindoo religious 
sect founded, a.d. 1658, by a man called 
Birbhan. They believe in one God, who alone 
is to be worshipped. They have uo temples, 
bnt assemble at stated periods In houses or 
courts adjoining to them. They teach a pnre 
morality. Their numbers are few, and they are 
found chiefly in Furruckabad, Delhi, Mirza- 
pore, &c. (Rev. Mr. Fisher, Mr. Trant , &c.) 

s&d'-lft, adv. [Eng. sad, a. ; -ly.) 

M. Firmly. 

“ There I* no mar* to esy hut e*t *nd west 
In gon th* ape res sadly Id the re*f 

Chaucer : C. T., 3,604. 

*2. Seriously, gravely, soberly, with seri- 
ousness. 

" ? tlt ftbont tha streets, yon two. 

That I am dead : do It with constancy, 

Sadly, do you hear P 

*3. Steadily. — M. 

4. I n s sad, sorrowful, or mournful manner ; 
with sadneas or mourning. 

“ Utter England’* name with Kuttp-plaintiv* roloe." 

Worxincorth : Thankegleing Ode. Jan. 16, 1813. 

5. In a manner to cause sadness ; calamit- 
ously, miserably. 

“Heno* author* ol llluitriou* name . . . 

At* sadly prone to quarrel.' 

Cowper : Friendship. 

6. In a dark or sad colour ; darkly. 

B&d -uo8s, * sad-nes, s. [Eng. sad, a ; -ness.] 
*1. Firmness, compactness, closeness. 

that it saemeth ontwardlle to 
iwdne* thereof It do?tt ivESito Jh/end TCVerie 

2. Steadfastness, firmness. 

brethren, beior wltyngekepe yon «11 
le*t yo be du* v t i hy errour of unwise men, ana 
iU.17 ftW<5 ^ J0Ur * 0WD<3 tadnet * "~ Wyclifft :S Pet. 

*3. The state of being serious or in earnest : 
seriousness, gravity. 

" T ww * ' who * h * *• yon love- 

Horn. What ? *hall I groan and tell you t" 

Shakeep. ; Romeo A Juliet, L «. 

4. The quality or state of being sad ; mourn- 
fulness, sorrowfulneas, dejection of mind, 
gnef. 

44 And many • varied *hore to Ball *1 oog 
By peusiv* Sadneu, not hy Fiction 1«L“ 

Byron : Childe Harold, IL 96. 

5. A melancholy look ; gloom of counten- 
ance. 

" Ye* *be was fair t-M«ttlda, then 
Ha«t a *oft tadneu cm thy hrow.“ 

Scott Rokeby, It. tt. 

pit 6 iah^'^ nilitynf belDg “ d or “dining; 
sad'-wei (w as v), s. [Sandivee.] 
ea©, conj. or adv. [So.] (Scotch.) 

f sre-niir'-I-dae, s. «I. [Mod. Lat. *znur(U); 
Lat. fcm. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

ZooL : A family of Ollgochseta. 

saa-uur'-ls, *. [Gr. <r* lV avpi* (sainouris) 

= wagging the tail.] ’ 

ZooL ; The type-genus of Saenurid*. Upper 
lip exsert, spoon-shaped ; cliteUum small, dis- 
tinct. 


sae'-terg-berg-fte, s. [After Prof. Saetom 

berg; suff. -to (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Leucopyrjte (q.v.). 

safe, * saaf, * sauf, a. & s. [Fr. savj; from 
Lat. salvum, accus. of salmis = whole, safe ; foi 
f° n ‘ to keep safe, to preserve ; 

Sp., Port., & ltab salvo.] 

A- As adjective: 

kind FreC £r ° m ' ° r DOt Uable t0 den « er of an y 
*’ " ® cannot endure to be disturbed or awakened 
leth » r «y- for we aim not to £ 
Flatteri. “ *** 8<loure ' ~ J ' Taylor : Of Slander and 

2. Free from or having escaped danger, hurt, 
harm, or damage; in good condition, un- 
injnred. 

3. Not accompanied with or likely to causa 
danger or injury ; affording aecurity and 
safety ; not exposing to danger, 

" UcrUe the fittest time and tafett w*y to hide ns." 

Shake* p. .- At You Like It, L S. 

4. No longer dangerous; beyond the powet 

of doing harm. r 

’’ Bot Banquo'a toft. 

Ay, my good lord, tafe in a ditch he btde*. M 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, ill 4. 

5. Bound, whole, right, good. 

** Nor do I think the man ol tafe discretion." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, L L 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Safety. 

" 1 »ith may grant thl* deed." 

Pretton : King Cambltet. 

2. A place of safety ; specif, a strong case 
for containing money, account-books, and 
other valuaMe articles, to guard them from 
the attacks of burglars, and generally pro- 
vided with means for protecting them against 
the action of fire. 

3. A meat-safe (q.v.), 

4. A pantry. j 

5. A piece of leather placed under a bncklN 
to prevent it from chafing. 

& A smooth edge to a file. 

safe-alarm, a. An alarm clock or other 
contrivance to notify a watchman or the 
police of the tampering with a safe. 

safe -conduct, * safe -conduit©, ». 

ih&t which gives or provides a safe passage : 

(1) A convoy or guard to protect a person 

in or passing through sn enemy's or e forsijm 
conn try. 6 

(2) A written pass or warrant, given by the 
sovereign of a country, enabling the holder 
to pass safely through the country. 

«hf*conduite that cam* unto 
hym. —Fryth : Works*, p. im, 

* safe-conduct, v.t. To conduct or con- 
voy safely ; to give a safe passage to, espe- 
cially through an enemy’s country. 

*' Safe-oonducting the rebel* from ttwir *hip*." 

Shakeep. * Richard 111., It. 4 

safe-edge file, a. A file having a smooth 
edge which does not cut e surface against 
which It Impinges. 

safe-keeping, ». Ths act of keeping or 
preserving in safety ; secure guardianship. 

safe-lock, s. A complex lock for a safe. 

* safe-pledge, s. 

Law : A surety appointed for one's appear- 
ance at a day assigned. 

* safe, v.t. [Safe, a.] To make or render 
safe or seen re. 

* 2 > FulTl*' C ^d in ^ oitjvlth yon ahould tafe my going 

Shakeep. : Antony A Cleopatra, t a 

safe’- guard (it silent), * safe - garde. 

* saufe-gard, • save-gard, •save- 
guard, 1 . [Eng. safe, and guard.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. One who or that which protecta or de- 
fends ; a defence, a protection. 

" Dove* will peck in tafeguard ol their brood." 

Shakeep. : S Henry YJ„ it % 

* 2. A convoy nr guard to protect a tra- 
veller ; a safe-conduct. 

"On tafeguard h« came to me." 

Shakeep. t Coriolanue , iii. 1 . 

*3. A passport; a warrant of aecurity 
given by a sovereign to protect a stranger 
within his territories ; formerly a protection 
granted to n stranger In prosecuting his rights 
in due course of law. 

• 4. A riding-skirt ; a large outer petticoat 




Bafeguard^-saffron 
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worn by females when riding to protect them 
from the dirt. 

“ On with your clotk and safeguard.* Rum Aliev, L U 

IL Technically: 

L Railway Engineering : 

0) A rail-guard at a switch or crossing. 

(2) A cowcatcher (q.v.X 

2. Paper : [Safety-paper]. 

3. Ztol. : (See extract). 

“The name of monitor la •ometimee given to Amer- 
ican Lacertian lizard^ eepecbUly of the genu* Salvator 
(Dm A Bib.), more pro^rly Safeguard, cot- 

responding In part to TuplnambU (Daud.) and Te]us 
|M«rr.), and to Monitor (Fit*.). — Kiplry A Dana • 
American Cyclopaedia, xi. 749. 

*afe'-guard(w silent), * safe'- gar d, * save- 
gard, # save-guard* v.t. [Safeguard, a.] 
To make eafe or secure ; to secure, to protect, 
to guard. 

“The government Intends to do everything in Its 
power to safeguard those interests. — Daily Tele- 
graph, 8ept 28, 1885. 

•afe'-ljf, * sauf-lyche, * save-ly, adv. 
lEng. safe ; -ly.] 

|. In a safe manner ; In a manoer free from 
danger or hazard. 

" Go safely on to seek thy son." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, IL 1. 

2. Without hurt, Injury, or damage ; in 
good condition. 

** Safely In hiurbour Is the king’s ship.* 

Shaketp . ; Tempest, L 1 

3. So as to prevent danger or escai»e ; in 
close nr safs custody ; securely. 

** To keep him safety till his d»y of txiM." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., iv. 1. 

safeness, ». [Eog. aft ; -nos.] The quality 
or state of being safe ; the atate of being safe 
or of conferring safety ; freedom from danger 
or hazard ; safety. 


safety -lamp, *. A lamp for the purpose 
of giving light in mines where fire-damp pre- 
vails. The commonest form is that invented 
by Sir H. Davy, in 1816. The principle of hia 
lamp lies in the fact that flame will not pass 
through a fins net-work of wirs or gauze. The 
flams of the lamp is enveloped by a cylinder 
of wire-gauze, the apertures in which must 
not exceed *4 Df an inch square, through which 
the air passes freely, even if charged with fire- 
damp. When the lamp is lighted and intro- 
duced into an atmosphere mixed with fire- 
damp, the size and length of ths flame are 
firat increased. When the inflammable gas 
becomes as much as one-twelfth of the volume 
of air, the cylinder becomes filled with a feeble 
blue flame, within which the flame of the wick 
burns brightly; its light continues till the 
fire-damp increasea to one-sixth, or one-fifth, 
when It is lost in the flame of the fire-damp 
which fills the cylinder with a pretty strong 
light; but when the foul air constitutes one- 
third of the atmosphere, it is no longer fit for 
respiration. In some forme of the lamp a 
glass cylinder is placed inside the wire gauze ; 
this resists air-currents, and ensures a steadier 
light. Experience, however, has shown that 
Davy’e lamp is not an absolute protection 
against the danger of explosion from fire- 
damp, and a perfect safety-lamp Is atill a 
desideratum. 

safety-lintel, a. A name given to the 
wooden lintel which Is placed behind a atone 
lintel in the aperture of a door or window. 

safety-lock, s. 

L Lock. : A lock so contrived as not to be 
opened by a picklock or without the proper 
key. 

2. Fire-arms ; A lock provided with a stop 
or catch to prevent accidental discharge. 


•afe'-t£, * safe-te, * sauf-te, a. [O. Fr. 
tauvetr, from Lat. salvitatem, accos. of sal- 
vitas, from salvus — safe.] 

1. The quality or state of being safe or free 
from injury, damage, or hurt ; exemption 
from hurt, Injury, or loss. 

“Hath psaMd In safety throngh the narrow lew.’ 
Shaketp. : 8 Henry VI., iv. &. 


safety- matoh, s. A match tipped with 
& chemical preparation which will not Ignite 
except through the application of. great heat 
or when rubbed on a specially prepared sur- 
face covered with a detonating preparation. 

safety-papor, s. A paper chemically or 
mechanically prepared, so tnat its colour or 
texture will be changed by beiug tampered 


2. The quality or state of being free from 
liability to danger or injury ; freedom from 
danger ; a state or condition out of harm’s way. 

3. The quality or stats of not causing danger 
or hazard ; the quality of making safe or se- 
cure, or of giving confidence, justifying trust, 
ensuring against harm, or the like ; eafeness : 
as, The safety of an experiment. 

4 . Preservation from escape ; safe custody. 

“ Hold him In safety.* Shaketp. : Romeo * Juliet, v. a 

5. A low form of geared bicycle with 
wheels of eqnal or nearly equal size. 

safety-arch, a. A discharging-arch (q.v.). 


with. 

safety-pin, s. A pin having its point 
fitting Into a kind of sheath, so that It may 
not be readily withdrawn or prick the wearer 
or others while in use. 

safety-plug, *. 

1. Steam : A fusible plug (q.v.X 

2. Fire-arms: A device to prevent barrels 
from bursting by ths expansion of their con- 
tents, or gases generated therein. 

safety-rail, &. 

Rail, -eng, : A guard-rail (q.v.). 


safety-belt, $. A life-belt 

safety-bridle, s. A bridle designed to 
promptly check a runaway horse. 

safety-buoy, s. A life-buoy. 

safety-cage, *. A hoisting snd lower- 
ing chamber for mines, having gnards which 
arrest the descent if the rope break or over- 
wind. 

safety-car, *. 

L A life-car (q.v.). 

2. A safety-cage (q.v.). 

safety-chain, s. 

Rail. : A slack chain which attaches a truck 
to a car-body. (Amer.) 

safety-funnel, a. A glass funnel with 
a long neck for introducing acids, &c. f into 
liquids contained in bottles or retorts, and 
under a pressure of gas. 


safety-rein. a. 

Saddlery: A rein to be used In case the 
horae attempts to run away. It usually has 
a special purchase of some kind tntended to 
draw the bit violently into the angles of the 
mouth, to throw a blind over the eyes, to 
draw a choking strap around the throat, &c. 

safety-stop, s. 

1. A device on a pulley or abeave, to keep 
it from running backward. 

2. A stop-motion In a spinning-machine, 
knitting-machine, loom, &c., which arrests 
the motion in case of the breakage of a sliver, 
yarn, or thread, as the case may be. 

safety-strap, s. 

Saddlery : An extra backhand passing over 
the seat of a gig-saddle, having holes through 
which the terrets pass to keep it in position, 
the ends being buckled to the ahaft-tng ; used 
as a safeguard on light trotting harness. 


safety-fuse, s. [Fuse (IX *. (8).] 

safety -guard, a. 

RctU.-tng. : An sxl e-guard to keep the wheels 
on a track at & switch. 

safety-iioist, a. 

1. Hoisting-gear on the differential-pulley 
principle, which will not allow the load to 
descend by the run. 

2. A catch to prevent the fall of a cage 
when a rope breaks 

safety-hook. «. A device to prevent a 
watch from being detached from its chain by 
accident or by & sudden jerk. 


safety-switch, a. 

Rail : A switch which returns automatically 
to its normal position after having been moved. 

safety-tube, *. 

Chem. : A straight or bent tube adapted to 
a gas-generating apparatus, to prevent the 
liquid into which the delivery tube dips, from 
passing back into the vessel In consequence 
of diminished internal pressure. 

safety-valve, s. 

Steam-eng.: A valve which automatically 
opens to permit steam to escape or air to 
enter the boiler In order to prevent Its ex- 


plosion or collapse. Of these there are two 
kinds, the one internal, opening to the inner 
side when the pressure of steam Is less tha« 
a given weight ; the other opening to the out- 
side when the pressure of steam exceeds a 
given weight. The latter is the more im- 
portant, and consists commonly of a lever of 
the third class pivoted at one end ; the valve, 
which is on a stem projecting from the lower 
side of the lever, is conical, and fits Into a 
corresponding seat. The lever has notches 
for receiving the hook or loop of a weight 
which is suspended therefrom, and may he 
moved from one notch to another, like the 
weight of a steelyard, so that a greater or lose 
amount of steam pressure may be required to 
lift the valve from its seat. In locomotive 
engines, it la fixed at one end to a stud, and 
rests cm the valve at a short distance from 
this stud. Its length is proportioned to the 
area of the valve, and a spring-balance in- 
dicates the pressure in pounds per square 
inch on the boiler above atmospheric pressure. 
Safety-valves are also used with boilers of vari- 
ous kinds, air and gas engines, proving-pumps, 
and hydraulic -presses. Locomotive- engines 
have two valves placed on the boiler for the 
escape of steam when it exceeds certain limits. 
One of them ia placed beyond ths control of 
the driver, and is called the lock-up valve. 
The other is regulated by a lever and spriog- 
balance at a little lower pressure than the 
lock-up valve. 

S&f-fi-an, a. [Russ.] 

Leather : A dyed leather made at Astracan 
and other parts of Asiatic Russia. It is prin- 
cipally prepared from goatskins, and the 
colours used are red and yellow. Tim articles 
used In tta preparation are lime, dog’s dung, 
and bran. 

s&T-flor-lte, a. [Ger. saffter = saffron ; snff. 
•iU.\ 

Min. : A variety of Smaltite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 10 per cent, of iron. 


* S&T-floW, t. [Safflower.] 

B&r-fltftir-er, 8. [Eng. safifron), and flower; 
Ger. softer, safflor.] 

Rot. ; [Carthamus]. 


s&f-frin, * s&f'-fran, * saf-roun, a. & a. 

[Fr. safran , «a/ra», from Arab, ea'fardn = 
saffron.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. f. 

2. A colour. [Saffron-coloured.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot . : Crocus sativus, a species with light 
purple flowers, which come out in autumn. 
It grows In the south of Europe and In parts 
of Asia. 

2. Chem. : The dried stigmas of the saffron 
crocus, used in dyeing and for colouring tinc- 
tures. They have an orange-red colour, an 
aromatic odour, a bitter taste, and impart a 
yellow colour to water, alcohol, and oils. It 
was formerly met with in two forms, viz., 
hay-saffron and cake-saffron, but the former 
is now alone in demand. It is often adulter- 
ated with the florets of the safflower, or the 
marigold, but these are easily detected by 
their different shape and colour. 

3. Pharm. : Saffron is slightly stimulant. 
In England it is used in the treatment of 
exanthemata, but chiefly as a colouring agent 
In preparing medicines and in cookery. The 
natives of India use saffron as a^ remedy in 
fever, melancholia, catarrhal affections of chil- 
dren, and as a colouring matter in some dishes. 

B. As adj.: Having the colour of the 
flowers of saffron; yellow. [Saffron-co- 


loured.] 

•« Thia AAmtuihlnfr with thft f 


T Meadow saffron : [Colchicum]. 

saffron-coloured, a. 

Bot. : Yellow, with a perceptible mixture of 
red, deeper than that of orange, and with a 
dash of brown. 


saffron-wood, a. 

Rot. : Elceodendron croceum. ( South African.) 


* s^r-fr^n, v.t. [Saffbon, #.] To tinge with 
saffron ; to make yellow ; to gild. 

- IUU»d..b.lK .nd 


bSU, ptf&t, Jtffrl; cat, cell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, oj; expect, Xenophon, e ¥ lst - J ,h t 
-elan, -tlan = sham -tion. -elon = shiin; -tlon, -5km = shin, -clous, -tlous, -slou* = shus. -hie, -Ule, *0. = bch n?l- 
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* 8&r-flroa-$% a. I Eng. saffron ; -y.] Having 
the colour of saffron. 

"The wouua w %s of complexion yellowish or 
mJProng, —Lord: But, of the Banians, pt «. 

s. [Fr. safran = saffron (q.v,); 

Che m.: Saffron-yellow. Polychroite. The 
yellow colouring matter of saffron, obtained 
as an inodorous powder, soluble in water and 
aiodiol, almost Insoiuhla In ether. It is 
coloured blue by sulphuric acid, green by 
nltrio acid, and dark brown by hydrochlorio 
acid. 


•iir-rene, «. (Fr. *vKau) = saffron ; -ene.) 

Chem.: C10H15. One of the constituents of 
sassafras oil. It bolls at 156-157% has a 
ap. gr, of 0*834, and deflects the ray of 
polarized light to the right. 

•&g, * sag-gen, • sagge, sSg (Scotch), v.i. 
<b t . [Sw. sacka =s to settle, to aiDk down ; 
Dan. takkc — to have stern way ; Ger. tacken 
= to sink; Low Ger. sakken ~ to settle (as 
dregsX Prob. an nn nasalized form of ainfc.] 

A- Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Lit, : To droop ; to hang the head down- 
ward; to sink, incline, or hang down owing 
to insufficiently supported weight ; to settle ; 
to sink in the middle. 

* DnvN (o the sagging dag mllke white u mow." 

Brown*: BrU. Pastorals, it i. 

*2. Fig.: To yield nnder the pressure of 
eares, difficulties, Ac. ; to waver, to fluctuate ; 
to become unsettled ; to give way. 

** State*, though bound with the etral t»t law* often 
$mggs aside into *chi*m* and lACttoi*."— Puller i Lois 
War, p. *02. * 

XL Naut. : To Incline to the leeward ; to 
make leeway. 

** . . . wu sagging to leeward a good deal.*— 

field, Oct. S, 1885. 

B, Trans , ; To cause to bead or give way ; 
to load, to burden. 


S&g, a (Sao, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang, : The act or state of sagging, 

inking, or bending. 06 * 

2. Naut, : An inclination to the leeward. 

*' Shoring through It very •lowly, with a *urpri*lr« 
sag to leeward.*— Dailg Telegraph, Sept. 3. 1583. 


* a&g, * *agge, a. (Sao, t>.) Heavy, loaded. 

“ Bate* the sagge 

And weil.bestrutted bee'a tweet bagge." 

Herrick : Oberon't Feast. 


sa'-ga, 8. (IceL saga = a aaga, a tale ; A.S. 
sagu = a saying, a saw.) (Saw (2), *.] An 
ancient Scandinavian tale, legend, or tradi- 
tion, of considerable length, and relating 
either historical or mythical events ; a tale, a 
history, a story, a legend. The Scandinavian 
sagas were compiled chiefly in the twelfth and 
three following centuries. The most remark- 
able are those of Lodhrok. Hervara, Yilkina, 
Vdlsnnga, Blomsturvalla, Ynglinga, Olaf Tryg- 
gva-Sonar, with those of Jomavikingia and of 
Knytlinga (which contain the legendary his- 
tory of Iceland), the Heims-Kringla and New 
Kdda, due to Snorri Stnrlnson. 


saga-man, «. One who wrote or recited 

•agas. 

“ To the alehouse, where he a&t. 

Ckme the Seal da aod Saga-men.” 

Longfellow: Musician's Tala. 

S&g-a-be'-nilxn, *. [Saoapenttm.] 


•a ga - clous, a. (As if from a Lat. sagaclo~ 
sus, from tagax, genit. sagacit — keen, aaga- 
cloua, from the same root as sagio = to per- 
ceive by the senses ; Fr. St IUL sagace ; Sp. 
togas.] 

L Quick of scent ; scenting or perceiving 
by the senses. (With of.) 

** Sagacious of hi* quarry from so far." 

Milton : P. L, x. 37*. 

2. Intellectually keen or quick; acute, or 
•harp in discernment or penetration ; discern- 
ing, shrewd, aente. 

3. Full of, or characterized by acuteness or 
wisdom ; sage, wise : as, a sagacious remark. 

4. Indicating sharpness, acuteness, or pene- 
tration; sage-looking. 

** Clap* *peet*cla* co her sagacious noee." 

Cowper • Oonrersatlon, 742. 

& Endowed with and showing a great 
•mount of intelligence; acting with almost 
hnman intelligence. 

NatoralUt* more U*. that all animal* are saga, 
ciotu la proporttou a* they are removed from the 
tyranny ox other * "—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch.ii 


»a-ga'-clous-l^, adv. (Eng. sagacious ; Ay,] 
In a sagseiona manner ; with sagacity, acute- 
ness, or wisdom ; sagely. 

•* He »huuid epy opportunlUe* so sagaciously."— 
Sharp: Sermons, voL X, *ar. 2. 

* sg.-ga'-clous-ness, a (Eng. sagacious ; 
-n«s.] The quality or atata of being saga- 
cious ; sagacity. 

“01 much coun»*l or sagaciousneu. n —Cudteorth: 
Intel L System, p. 259i 

*. lFr. sagacity from Lat. sa- 
garttatem, accus. of sagacitas, from sagax, genit. 
tagacis = sagacious.] 

1. The quality or state of being sagacious ; 
quickness or acuteness of discernment or 
Judgment ; shrewdness ; readiness of appre- 
hension with soundness of judgment. 

** A torrihl* sagacity informs 
The poet* heart." Cotoper: Table Talk, 494. 

2. Intelligence resembling or approaching 
that of man Kind : as, the sagacity of a dog. 

8&g'-*-ni6re, *. (Sachem.] 

I. Among the North American Indians, a 
king or chief. (It Is generally used as synony- 
mous with sachem, but some writers make the 
sachem a chief of tba first rank, and the at^o- 
more a chief of tho second rank.) 

** B« It sagamore, *&chem. or powwow." 

Longfellow: Miles Blandish, L 

* 2. The Juice of aome unknown plant used 
in medicine. (Johnson.) 

s&g'-a-pSn, s. [Baoapehom.] 

s&g-a-po'-num, i. (Or. a-ayairrjrov (sag apt- 
non) — a plant, proh. Ferula Pertica , and the 
gum derived therefrom.] 

Chem. : A gum-reain imported from Egypt 
and Persia, and said to be derived from Ferula 
Persica. It has an odour of garlic, an acrid 
bitter taste, melts at 100% is slightly aoluhla 
in water, bnt very eolnbla In alcohol. The 
alcoholic solution Is resolved by ether into 
two reains ; one, insoluble in ether, brownish- 
yellow, brittla, Inodorons, and tasteless ; tha 
other, eolubla In ather, reddish-yellow, tran- 
sparent, and possessing a bitter teste. 

* sa-gar 0), »• (Saker.] 

% *9r-g&r' (2X *- (CroAR.] 

aa-gar'-tf-a (or t as *h), #. [Named after 
the Sagartii (Herod, vii. 85), who were armed 
with lassoes.] 

ZooL: Tha type genus of Sagartladae. Sa- 
gar tia viduala is common on many parts of 
tha British coast. 

sa-g&r-ti'-gr-d®, a pi (Mod. Lat. tagarti(a); 
Lat. /era. pi. adj. auff. -adee .] 

Zool , : A family of Actinarie, with two 
genera, Actlnolobee and Bagartia. 

8&g'-a-th^, s. (Fr. sagatis; Sp. sagati, from 
Lat. sagum = a blanket, a coarsa msDtla.] 
Fabric: A mixed woven fabric of silk and 
cotton ; sayette. 

• s&g'-btit, * a&g'-biitt, #. (Sackbut.] 

sage, * sange, # sawge,«. (A.S. ralwigt; 
Fr. sauge; Port, salva ; Prov. Sp., ItaL, & Lat. 
talvia .] 

Botany: 

1. The genns Salvia (q.v.)., epecif Salvia 
Qfldnalis and S, grandijtora. The first of 
these is tha common garden sage, a nativa 
of tha eouth of Europe, which haa been 
developed into many varietiea. Formarly it had 
a high reputation as a andorific, an aromatic, 
an astringent, and an antiseptic, but it has 
not now a place la the pharmacopoeia, Tha 
Chinese nsa It as a tonic for debility of tha 
stomach and nerves. It Is employed In 
cooking for sances and stuffing for luscious 
meats. 

2. Tha genns Artemisia, the sage bush of tlia 
Great Basin of tha West. 

sage-apple, *. 

Botany : 

1. Salvia pomifera. 

2. A Cretan name for a gall on Salvia offi- 
cinalis. 

sage-brush, *. (Sage, 2.] 
sage-bush, i. 

BoL : (1) Artemisia tridentata ; (2) Lantana 
involucrata. ( Bermudian .) 


gage-cock, t. 

Ornith. : Centrocercus urovhasianus. Called 
also Cock of the Plains. It Is the largest of 
tha American grouse, and the male haa a dis- 
tinctive character in tha bare spaces of orange- 
coloured skin on each sida of the neck, which 
lie inflates during the mating season. Ranga 
from tha Black Hills to California and Oregon, 
and from British Columbia nearly to Arizoua. 
It feeds on the wormwood (Saoe, 2] of the 
plaina, aud, in consequence, iti flesh becomes 
ao bitter as to be unfit for food. 

sage, a. & s. (Fr., from Low Lat. sabium (not 
foundk for sapiunt, accus. of Lat. sapius 
(found only in tha negative nesaplus)= wiae, 
from eapio = to be wise; ItaL taggio; 8p» 
tabio.] (Sapience.] 

A, As adjective: 

1. Wiae, aagacinna; acute or sharp In dls. 
cernmant with sound judgment ; prudent, far* 
seeing. 

“ Sage, grnre men." Bkakesp. : Pickard HU lit T. 

2. Characterized by wisdom or sagacity; 
well-judged; waU-conaidered ; sagacious; 
ahrewd. 

* 3. Learned. 

• 4. Grave, solemn, serious. 

B. As subst. : A wise man ; a man of gravity, 
Judgment, and wisdom ; especially, a man 
venerabla for years, and of sound judgment 
and prudenca ; a grava philoeopber. 

" For so th# holy sages ooo* did sing." 

Mil font The Patloltg. 

sago adv. (Eng sage, a. ; -ly.] in a 
sage, wiae, or shrewd manner ; with sound 
discernment and Judgment ; sagaciously, 
shrewdly. 

“ To whom oar Saviour sagely tha* ropliod." 

Milton: P.IL, iT.ftk 

sig-Sn-ar'-I-a, a [Saoene (2).] 

Palceobot. : A genns of Ly copod lacese or a 
aub-genus of Lepidodandron. From the U pper 
Silurian of Bohemia, and from the Upper 
Devonian to the Triasaic of Britain. 


sa-£eno' (I), f. (Sajene.) 


• sa-^ene' (2), •. (Gr. trarhvn (tagSn^ssw 
large drag net, s eleve.] A net ; anything re- 
sembling a net ; network. 


Iron road* are toarlog tip the surface of Europe ... 
their great segene Is drawing and twitching the audent 
frame and strength of Eugland together.**— Bushin: 
Modem Painters (ed. i«4«J, fl. a 


sage'-nSss, #. [Eng. sage, a. ; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being aage ; wisdom, dis- 
cernment, judgment, shrewdness, sagacity, 
pmdence, gravity. 




In all good ‘learning, virtu*, and 

k ft m • Kl# ff 


sageness."— 


S^r-gen'-lte, *. fGr. a-ayrjmj (sagenl) —a net: 
snff..Ue(Min.).l 

Min. : Reticulated groups of scicular 

crystals or capillary fibres of mtile (q.v.X 
eometimes enclosed in quartz. 

e&g-Sn-ft'-fo, a. (Eng. aagenit(e); -fc.] Of 
or belongiug to sagenite (q.v.X Ie>oaely ap- 
plied to all rock-cryatsl enclobing acicnlaz 
crystals of other minerals as well as rutile. 


f&g-S-rfct'-I-a, f. (Named after M. Sageret, 
a French agriculturist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhamne®. Shrubs, often 
thorny, with slender, hslf-climblng branches, 
and black or dark brown fruit. The leaves of 
Sageretia thcezans, growing In China, tha 
Himalayas, and tha Balt and Bnleimso ranges, 
are used aa a substitute for tea. Its fruits 
are eaten, as ara thnae of & Branderthiana 
and S. oppositifolia , also Indian species. 


• sa'-gess, t. (Fr. sn^esse.] Wisdom, learning, 
sageness. (Glanvill: Plus Ultra, p» 8.) 

* a&gg, t\i. (Sao, v.] 


* s&gge, a. (Sao, o,] 

sdg'-ger, *. (Seooar.] 

1. A aeggar (q.v.X 

2. Clay used in making such pote. 

sXgg'-Ing, s. (Sao, •.] 

Naut. : A term applied to a ahip when th«r 
middla portion of the keel and bottom arch 
downward. 


sa-gi'-na, a [Let. = a stuffing, a fattening.) 
Bot. : Pearlwort, a genus of Alslnese. Sepals 


I 


Gte, Ot, Ore, amidst, what, Ou, ather; we, wgt, here, catn?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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four or five; petals four or five, entire or 
emarginate, sometimes wanting ; stamens four 
to ten ; atylea four or five ; capsule four* to 
flve-valved. Known species eight, from the 
temperate rones. Six ore British: Sagxna 
apctalu, S. procumbens, S. saxatilis, S. nwalis, 

S. subulata, and S. nodosa. All bnt S . saxa- 
tilis and S. nivalis, which are Alpine species, 
ere common. 

* S&g'-In-ate, V.t. [Lat. saginatus, pa. par. 
of sagino ~ to fatten, to feed.) To pamper, 
to fatten, to glut. 

* s&g-in-a'-tion, a. (Saginate.) Feeding, 
fattening. 

*• They use to put them fur taginalion, or, tn English, 
for feeding.’- TopscU : Four-footed Beast*, p. 8L 

sa-gitf-ta, *. [Lat. = an arrow.] 

* X. A rch. : The keyatone of an arch. 

2. Astron . ; The Arrow ; a aniall northern 
constellation, one of the forty-eight sncient 
asterisms. It is situated between the bill of 
the Swan and Aquila, and Is traversed by a 
branch of the Milky Wny. Aj nebula tn Sagitta 
was resolved by Sir Win. Herschel, In 1783, 
Into a cluster of atara. ( Dunkin .) 

* 3. Geometry : 

(1) The veraed sine of an arc. (From the 
resemblance of an arrow standing upright on 
the string of a bow.) 

(2) The abscissa of a curve. 

4. ZooL : The aole genus of Chaetognstha, 
with several species, found on the surface of 
the ocean all over the world. They are trans- 
parent unsegmented worms, about an Inch 
long, without parapodia, hut the chitinous 
cuticle is prod need into a finely striated lateral 
fin on each aide of the body and UiL At 
each side of the head are strong claw-Uke 
chitinous processes which serve as jaws. The 
genus presents analogies with both the Nema- 
toidea and the Annelida; but ita develop- 
ment ia, In aome respects, unlike anything at 
present known In either of these groups. 
(Huxley : Anal Invert, Anim., ch. xi.) 

a&g'-It-tal, o. [Lat. tagUtalU, from sagitta = 
an arrow'.) 

1, Ord. Lang . : Pertaining to or resembling 
an arrow. 

2. Anal, : Of or belonging to the auture 
between the parietal bones of the skull . The 
name sagittal is given to this auture because 
tt seem a to meet the coronal suture as an 
arrow meets the string of a bow. 

•* i n the forlll* *nd certain other monkey*, the 
cranium of the adult male present* * *^ngly*m*rked 
sajittal exeat.’— Danrin: bemxi* of Man, p. M. 

Bag-it-tar f-a, a. [Fem. alog. of Lat. sagit- 
tarius — pertaining to an arrow. So named 
from the shape of its leaves.] 

Bot. : Arrowhead ; a genua of Aliamacea*. 
Mon«ciou8 ; stamens and atylea many ; 
achenea one-seeded, compressed, margined 
collected into a head. Known species about 
fifteen. One, Sagitlaria sagiuifolia, ia European. 
It has white flowers and purple anthers, and 
is found in ditches, canals, Ac. Various 
species are astringent. S. sinensis ia cultivated 
for food In China. 

S&g-It-tar'-i-u*, a. [Lat. = an archer.) 

Astnm.: The Archer (I); the ninth aign of 
the Zodiac, and the third of the southern 
aigns. containing eight visible stare in two 
quadrangles. In the latitude of England it ia 
eo low that it can be recognized only on very 
clear nighta and when near the meridian ; tn 
latitude 34* S. it ia only a few degrees north 
of the zenith. A line from Deneb through 
Altair will intersect Sagittarius. 

• sAg'-lt-tar-y, «. & a. [Lat. sagiUarius = 
an archer.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Class . Mythol. : A centaur, who la repre- 
sented as coming to the assistance of the 
Trojans. 

" The dreadful tafittarjf 

A*p*l* onr number*." 

Bkakesp. : Troilus A Creuida, r. S. 

2. The arsenal at Venice, or the residence 
there of the military and naval commanders. 
So called from the figure nf an archer over the 
gate. (Shakesp. : Othello , I. 1.) 

B. As adj . : Of or pertaining to an arrow; 
used for making arrows. 

- With *uch differences of reeds, vnllatory. tavtoarv, 
script ory. and other*, they rolsrht be furmabed in 
Jnde*."— Brow**; Mitcollan* Tract L 


sits'- it -tate, a. [Lat. sagitta = an ajrow.] 
feliaped like the head of an arrow ; arrow- 
headed (q.v.). 

sAg'-lt-tat ed.a. (Saoittatk.) Resembling 
an arrow ; sagittal. 

sagittate d-calam ary, *. 

Zool. : The genns Oinmastrephes, and es- 
pecially Ommastrtphes sagittatus , used for beit 
in the cod-fisberv on the banks of Newfound- 
land. Gould 6ays that “ so swift and straight 
is their progress, that they look like arrows 
shooting through the water.” 

a'-gd, *. I Malay, sign, sdgu.] 

Foods : The soft inner portion of the trunks 
of the Sago-palm (q.v.). They are cut Into 

f ileces about two feet long, which are split 
nto halves aud the aoft centre extracted, and 
pounded in water till the starch separates. 
[Sago-starch.] It is then washed, and be- 
comes aoft meal. This is shaken in a bag till 
it becomes granulated or pearled sago. Six 
or eight hundred pounda of sagn are made 
from a single tree. A less amount is obtain- 
able from Caryota sirens , th<5 Bas- 
tard Sago-tree, from Piurnix far- 
ini/cra, and, in Java, from the 
pith of the Gebang-palm, Cory- 
pha Gebanga, and eome of the 
Cycads. 

sago palm, s. 

Bot. A Comm. : Any palm fur- 
nishing Sago. Specif., Metnsxy- 
lon Iceve , which 
is apineleas, and 
3f. (or Siigus) 

Rumphii, which 
la spinous, be- 
sides being 
• raalier. The 
former grows in 
the East Indies, 
the latter in Mo- bago-palh. 

luccas, Sumatra, 

and Borneo. Granulated sago, prepared from 
its pith, is imported into India, and used as 
a diet for invalids. (Calcutta Exbib . Rep.) The 
illustration shows the tree and its fruit. 

sago-starch, s. 

Chem. : The starch extracted from the stem 
of Sagus Rumphii^ and probably of other 
species of palm. 

The granules are in 
size aa large as 
those of arrow-root, 
somewhat elongat- 
ed In form, rounded 
at the larger end, 
compressed or 
truncated at the 
a mailer, and vary- 
ing in length from 
•0008 to *0020 of sn 
inch. The hilum, 
which Is situated 
at one end of the 
granule, is in some 





8AOO-STARCH. 
(Magnified 100 d Urn* ter*.) 


granule, is in aoiue 

a minute circle, in others a slit or cross. Sago 
ia largely used in the manufacture of the ao- 
called soluble cocoas, and is also frequently 
added to tha cheaper varieties of arrow-root 

t sa'-g&-In, t ga'-gdn-Kn, «. [For etym. 
and def. aee extract nnder Sajoc.) 

S&g'-ra, s, [Gr. Saypas (Sagvas) = & river of 
Bruttium, on the east coast of the peninsula.) 

Entan i. : The typical genus of the Sagrida 
(q.v.). They have greatly-developed hind 
legs, and are called in consequence Kangaroo- 
beetles. Their colours are brillisnt red, 
purple, or green. Found in the tropica of 
Asia and Africa. 

s&g'-ri-dse, s. pi, [Mod. Lat. sagrifl); Lat 
fem. pL adj. sutf. -idee.] 

EnUm. : A family of Enpoda. Mandibles 
terminating in a sharp point ; lingua deeply 
emarginate or biiobed. 

sa-gu-er'-us, s. [Malay sagu = the name of 
various palms (?).] 

Bot : A genua of Areceae. Saguerus sac- 
c hari/er (Arenqa sacchari/era) is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high, and ia very common 
in the ialanda of the Indian Archipelago, the 
Moluccas and Philippines. The spadices are 
wounded and then pounded without detach- 
ing them from the tree. Tills causes them to 
yield a quantity of saccharine matter, which 
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may be boiled Into sugar or be converted by 
fermentation into an intoxicating liquor. 
When the trees ore exhausted by this drain on 
their energies, sago ia obtained from the 
trunk, as much sometimes as 150 or 200 pounds 
from a single tree. The cabbage-like bunch 
of young leavea at the summit of the stem ia 
eaten, the leaf-stalks yield strong and useful 
fibres, and the mid- 
rib of the leaves ia 
used for pens and 
for tubes through 
which to blow ar- 
rows. ( Lindlcy .) 

sa -gum, s. [Lat.) 

Rom. Antiq.: 

The military cloak 
worn by the Ro- 
man soldiers and 
inferior officers, as 
distinguished from j 
the paludsmen- I 
tnra or cloak worn 
by the superior 
officers. It was the garb of war, ea the toga 
was of peace. 

Sa'-gus, ». [Malay sagu = the name of various 
palms.) 

Bot. : A genus of Calaraem, sometimes made 
a aub-genus of Metroxyion. Spikea terminal ; 
seeds with internal markings like nutmegs. 
Sagus Icevis, of Rumphina ( AJetroxylon Sagu), 
and S. genuina yield the finest aago. They 
form great forests in the Moluccas. The 
bristles of S. filaris, a Malay plant, are dried 
and used for sewing linen garments. 

Wig'-^a. [Eng. sag(e\ s. ; -y.) Full of sage; 
seasoned with sage. 

sa' Bib, f. [Hind., from Arab. = master, lord.) 
The common term used by natives of India 
and Persia in addressing or speaking of 
Europeans. The feminine form la Sahibah. 

sahl'-Ite, e. [After Sala (old spelling, Sahla), 
Sweden, where found ; suff. -ite (3/ in.).] 

M in. ; A name formerly applied to a greyish- 
green variety of pyroxene from Sala ; but now 
adopted by Dana and others for a group, viz., 
the lime-magneaia-iron pyroxene. 

1 sa'-i, t t. [For etym. and def. aee 

extract under Sajoc.) 
sa'-Ic, s. [Ft. saxque, from Turk. ihaVca.] 

Naut. : A Levantine veasel like a ketch* 
but without top-gallantsail or mizzen-topsaiL 

Said (alas &),pret. ofv., pa. par., foa. [Say,p.) 

A. At pret. A pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

X. Declared, uttered, spoken. 

2. Before-mentioned, aforesaid. (Used chiefly 
In legal documents.) 

“ Kina John *ucc«edod hi* taid brothor in the king- 
dom of England and dntchy of Normandy. — xr ale. 

* sale, r.f. or i. [Sav, v .] 
sa'-¥-g&» [Native name.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Bovidae, with one epecies. 
Saiga tartarica, from eastern Europe and 
western Asia. [Cones.] They differ so much 
from all other antelopes that aome naturalist* 
have made them a distinct family. 
(Wallace.) 

2. Any individual of the genus Saiga. 

They are about the size of a fallow- 
r. tawny yellow in summer and 
light gray 
in winter ; 
horns, found 
only In the 
male, less 
than a foot 
long, slight- 
ly lyrate and 
annulated. 
The noae is 
large, fleshy, 

BAICJA. P r0b ° a : 

BAlOA * cifonn, and 

the nostrils are widely expanded, so that the 
animala have to walk backwards as they feed. 

saiga antelope, *. 

Zool. : The same aa SaIga, 1. (2). 

" The large animal* in the centre *r« th® 

Wallace : tieog. Hist. Anlm., i. 

918. 



b$H, p&Xt, J6W1; cat, 9<01, chorus, ^hln, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; i 
-dan, -tlan ~ shgn* -tion. -sion = shhn; -\ion, -jion = shun. -clous, -tious. 


An, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst* 
aloufl = shtis. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l# dgL 
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sail— sain 


tail, * sayle, * sell, * seyl, *. [A.S. segel, 
tegl ; cogu. with Dut. zeil; lcel. tegl ; Dan. 
seil; Sw. tegel ; Ger. segel. From a root 
signifying to bear, to eudure, to resist.) 

L Literally: 

1. A piece of canvas cloth spread to catch 
the wind, so as to cause or assist in causing 
a ship or boat to move through the water. 
Sails are supported by the masts, spars, or 
stays of the vessel, and take their n&mea 
from the mast, yard, or stay on which they 
ate stretched, as the mainsail, Ac. The upper 
edge of a sail is the head, the lower edge the 
foot, the vertical edge the leech, the weather 
side or edge (that is, the aide or edge next the 
mast or atay to which it is attached) of any 
but a square-sail (q.v.) is the luff, and the 
other edge the after leech. The clews or 
clnes are the lower corners of a square sail, 
or the lower after comer of a fore-and-aft 
sail. A tack is the lower weather comer of a 
square sail, or the lower forward comer of 
a fore-and-aft sail. The earing is the upper 
corner of a square sail. A square sail is one 
extended by a yard hung(slung) by the middie 
and balanced. A sail set upon a gaff, boom, 
or stay la called a fore-and-sft sail. The sails 
of modem ships are usually made of several 
breadths of canvas, sewn together with a 
double seam at the borders, and edged all 
round with a cord or cords, known as the 
bolt-rope or bolt-ropes. The seams in a sqnare 
sail sre vertical, in a fore-and-aft sail they are 
parallel with the after-leech. 

“ Sails were commonly of linen, sometime* of any 
other materials fit for receiving and re pel Jin/: the 
wind*. In Dio, we here mention of leathern tails ; 
It wu likewise usual, for want of other tails, to hung 
op their garment*."— Potter : Antiquities .of Greece, 
' bk.UUch.xlT. 

2. A wiud-aail (q.v.). 

3. That part of the arm of a windmill which 
Catches the wind. 

4. A ship, a vessel. (By extension, applied 
to • fleet.) 

** We hare descried . . . 

A portly soft of ships make hitherward." 

Bhakesp. : Pericles, L 4. 

5. A journey or excursion by water ; a pas- 
cage in a vessel or boat. 

“ Tbs very sea-mark of my ootwsrd tail.' 

Shakes?. : Othello, T. S. 

• IL Fig. : A wing. (Poet.) 

** Like to so eagle. la his kingly pride 
Soaring through bis wide empire of the airs. 

To westher his brode sailes.” 

Spenser: F. C-, V. It. 4L 

IT (1) Full tail : With all sails aet 

(2) To tail close to the wind: To go to the 
\ery verge of propriety, or to act so as just to 
•scape the letter of the law. 

(3) To tail under false colours: [False- 
co lours]. 

(4) Under tail : Having the sails epread. 
sail-boat, a. A sailing-boat (q.v.). 

• sail-broad, o. Broad or spreading as 
the sail of a ship. (Milton : P. L., ii. 927.) 

sail-clutch, s. 

Kaut. : An iron band fastening • Mil ; • 
substitute for hoope or lashiug. 

sail fish, t. 

Ichthyology : 

L The genua Carpiodei. 

2. Selache maxima. 

" From 1U habit of swimming slowly along with Us 
formal fin. Mid sometimes part of its back, oat of wmter, 
It ha* oh tallied In the North the name of Sail-JisK"— 
Farrell : British Fishes, 1L got. 

sail fluke, a. 

Ichthy. : Rhombus megastoma. 

sail-hook, b. 

Naut. : A small hook for holding the sail 
cloth while eewing. 

sail-hoop, «. [Hoop (1), *•» H. 2 (IX] 
sail-loft, s, A large* apartment where 
•ails are cut ont and made. 

sall-makcr, *. One whose business or 
Occupation is to make and rejmtr sails. 

** Every individual hed been sick except the tail- 
maker. " — Cook : First Voyage, bk. IL, ch. x. 

sail-needle, *. 

Naut. : A large needle with triangular 
tapering end, naed In aewing canvas. 

sail-room, i. 

Naut . ; An apartment or bunk on board 
•hip where spare sails are etowed. 


sail- wheel, s. A name sometimes applied 
to the tachometer of Woltmamu [Tacho* 
meter.] 

* sail-yard, *. 

Naut. : The yard or spar on which sails are 
extended. 

** With glance so swift the subtle lightning past. 

As spilt the sail-sards." Hryden : Juvenal. 


sail, • saile, * sayle, • seyle, v.i. A L 

[Sail, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Literally: 

L To be propelled or driven forward by the 
action of the wind upon sails, as a ship on 
water. 


2. Hence, to be moved or propelled, as a 
ship or boat, by any mechanical power, as by 
steam, oars, Ac, 

3. To be conveyed In a vessel on water ; to 
pass by water. 

** Fro Cipres be was sailand . " R, de Brunnc, p. 17L 

4. To set sail ; to begin or start on a voyage. 

•• On the lath, it six o'clock lu the morning, 1 sailed 
from .Plymouth Soand."— Cook: Second Voyage, bk. L. 
oh. L 

IL Figuratively: 

• 1. To ewim, a a a fish or swimming bird. 

" To which the stores of Croesus, in the scale. 

Would look like little dolphins, when they sail 
In the TAst shmdow of the British whale.” 

Dryden : (Todd.) 

2. To pase smoothly or gently by ; to float. 

“ No murmurs strange 
M Upon the midnight hreez* sail by." 

Scott : Bards Incantation. 

3. To glide ; to move smoothly and gently : 
aa. She tailed into the room. 


* 4. To pass, to go. 

“ And forth I let hire sayle io this mane re." 

Chaucer: O. T., 4,7*1. 

B. Transitive : 


L Literally: 

1. To pasa or move over or upon In a ahlp 
by means of sails, or other propelling power, 
as steam, oars, Ac. 

• 2. To pass through, over, or upon, as in a 
ship. 

" Sail sees In cockles." Shakes?. • Pericles, It. 4. 

3. To complete or perform by sailing. 

** The match coaid not be sailed through befors the 
doe* time."— Field, Sept. 4, XW6. 

4. To direct or manage the motion of at sea ; 
to navigate. 

" Each craft was sailed by s lady."— Daily Telegraph, 

Sept. ll. M 

* IL Fig. : To fly through. 


“ Sohllmo she sails 

Th* aerial space, and mounts the winged gales," 
Pope. {Todd.) 

If To sail over: 

Arch.: To project beyond a surface. (GwiU.) 


saila ble, o. [Eng. sail, v. ; -able.] Capable 
of being sailed on, over, or through ; navig- 
able; passable by ships. 

•sail-borne, a. [Eng. sail, and home 
(q.v.).] Borne, conveyed, or propelled by 
sails. 


sail -cloth, *. [Eng. sail, a., and cZofA.] 

Fabric: Canvas for sails, made of flax, 
hemp, cotton, or jute. In thickness and 
weight, it varies from 22 lbs. to 44 lbs. per 
bolt of 38 yarde, 24 inches wide. 

* saile, v.t. [Assail] 

sail'-er, * sayl-cr, «. [Eng. tail, v. ; -er.] 

*L One who sails ; a sailor, a seaman. 

Sa tiers by their voyages, find ont and come to the 
knowledge of these atarree." — P. Holland: Plinie. 
bk. ii.. ch. Ixx. 

2. A ship or other vessel, spoken of with 
reference to her manner, power, or capabilities 
of sailing : aa, a fast sailer. 

sail ing, • sayl-ing, * seyl-yng, pr. par., 

a., A j. [Sail, v .] 

A. & B, As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verbX 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who or that which sails. 

M And whanae teylyng was not slkir for that fastiug 
WA a pAMid."— Wydiffe: DcdU xxviL 

2. The art nr rules of navigation ; the act, 
art, or operation of conducting or directing 
the course of a ahip from port to port ; navi- 
gation. 

” There was eome smart sailing shown . m — Field, 
Sept. 4, l»M. 


H Sailing is distinguished, according to the 
methods employed in solving the different 
problems that arise. 

H (1) Current sailing : The method of deter- 
mining the true course and distance of a ship, 
when her own motion ia combined with that 
of a current. 

(2) Globular tailing : [Globular]. 

(8) Great circle sailing : [Great]. 

(4) Mercator's sailing: That in which the 
problems are solved according to the princi- 
ples of Mercator’s projection. [Mercator's 
chart.) 

(5) Middle latitude sailing : [Middle]. 

(6) Oblique sailing : [Oblique], 

(7) Parallel tailing : [Parallel, a.]. 

(8) Traverse sailing : [Traverse, a.). 

sailing-boat, s. A boat propelled by, or 
fitted for a sail or saila, as distinguished from 
a row-boat. 


sailing-carriage, *. A wheeled vehicle 
propelled by sails, (Cf. Milton: P. L., 1IL 
437-39.) 

sailing-lnstrnctions, i pi. 

Naut. : Written or printed directions issued 
by the commanding officer of a convny for the 
masters of the ships under his care, explaining 
hia signals, and appointing a place of rendez- 
vous if the ships should be dispersed by 
tempest, or to escape capture by the enemy. 

sailing-master, *. . 

Nautical : 

L The same as Master, t., A. II. 4. 

2. In the American Navy, a warrant officer, 
ranking next below a lieutenant, whose duties 
are to navigate the vessel, and, under the direc- 
tion of the executive officer, to attend to tha 
•towage of the hold, to the cables, rigging, Ac. 

sailing-orders, a. pL [Order, *. T (10» 

sailing-over, s. 

Arch. : Projecting beyond a surface. 


sail-16 ss, a. [Eng. tail, b. ; -less.) Destitute 
of sails. 


“ John . . . saw the disk of the ocean 
Saillsst, somhre, and cold." 

Longfellovs : Miles StandUh, UL 

sail'-or, • sail our, *. [Eng. sail, v. ; -or.) 


1. Ord. Lang.: A mariner, a seamen. (Uen- 
ally applied to one of the ordinary hands, 
or those before the mast.) 


“ She would eit and weep 
At what a sailor euffera." Coerper : Task, L ML 

2. Entom. : A child's name for any Tele- 
phone of a bluish colour. [Soldier.] 


sailor-fish, *. 

Ichthy. : Any apecles of the genne Hiatio- 
phorus. [Xiphiidal] 


" la the warm waters of the Indian Ocean a strange 
mariner U found that ha* given rise to many curious 
tales among the natives of the coast thereabout. Tboy 
tell ol a wonderful sail often seen lu th* calm seasons 
preceding the terrible hurricanes that course over 
those wetera . . . One day the phantom craft actually 
appeared to the crew of an Indian steamer, and a* It 
passed by under the stem of the vessel, the queer 
1 sail * was seen to belong to a gigantic sword-fish, now 
known as the sailor -ith. The sail was really an 
enormously developed dorsal fin that was over ten 
feet high, and was richly coloured with blue and 
iridesceot tints; and as the fish swam along on or near 
the surface of the water, this great 6n natorally 
wived to and fro, so that, from a distance, it could 
easily be mistaken lor a curious sail." — St. Nicholas, 
Oct. 1886, p. 8W. 


sailor- like, o. Like a sailor or sailors. 


Sailors’ borne, i. An institution where 
sailors msy board and lodge while they are on 
ehore. The first was opened in Londoa In 
1829. Sailors* homes have since been estab- 
lished in the principal English sea-ports. 


* Sail -or-l6ss, a. [Eng. tailor ; -less.] Des- 
titute of sailors. 

“ Ships sailorless lay rotting on th* sea." 

_ Byron ; Par knees. 

* sail our, i. [Sailor.] 


* sail'-^, a. [Eng. sail, 8. ; -y.] Like or re- 
sembling a sail. 

“ From Fenmen's craggy height to try her saUy wings." 

Drayton : Polg-Olbion, s. a 

saim, t. [Seam (S), *.] Lard, fat. (Prov. A 
Scotch.) 

sa'-i-mi-ris, s. [Native name.l 

ZooL : Callithrix sciureus, the Squirrel Mon- 
key (q.v.X Cuvier gave it generic distinction. 


• sain, pa. par. [Sat, v.] 


fate, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pttt, 

er, wore, w?l£ work, whd, s6n ; mute, oflb, oure, unite, cur, indie, ffcil ; try, Syrian, re, oe = d; ey = a; qu = kw* 
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■ Ain sane, v.t. [A.S. stinan, scgnian = to 
sign, to bless; segen, $egn = n sign, from Lat. 
signum = a sign ; Ger. segen = * sign, segnen 
= to sign, to bless.] To sign with tha sign of 
the cross ; hence, to blssa against evil in- 
fluence. 

" Sign it with cross. and tain lit with bead. 

Sing the Ave. and say the Creed. 

Scott: Waeerley, ch. xiii. 

gain'- loin, s&in'-foin, salnt'-foin, a. [Fr., 
from sain = wholesome, and Join = hay ; Lat. 
sanum fotnum = wholesome bay, or leas pro- 
bably from Ft. saint = sacred, and fain =hay ; 
1 a t. sanctum foenum.] 

Bot. : The genus Onobrychis (q.v.). 

taint, * saynt, * saynct, * seint, * seinte, 

* seynt, a. [Fr. saint, from Lat. sanctum, 
accus. of sanctus = holy, consecrated ; prop, 
pa. par. of sancio = to render sacred, to maks 
holy ; Sp. santo, san ; ltal. santo.] 

1. A person sanctified ; a person eminent 
for piety and virtue ; a godly or holy person. 
(It is applied especially to the Apostlea and 
other holy persons mentioned in Scripture.) 

M But onely if he be some tcinte, 

Whiche God preserueth of hie grace. 

Gower: 0. A., viiL 

2. One of the bleaaed in heaven. 

You a taint with won."^ 

* 3. An angel. 

“Behold, tha Lord cometh with ton thousand of hU 
saint t” — Jude 14. 

4. One who for his or her piety has been 
canonised by the Roman Church. The title 
Saint ia generally abbreviated to St. before a 
personal name. (The abbreviation for Saints 
is SS.) [Invocation, %] 

‘ % A small sect calling themselves Saints 
first obtained places of worship In London in 
1884. 

1 1. St. AgneS flower: 4 

Bot. : The genus Erinosma. 

2. St. Awlrevft cross: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : A cross ehsped like the 
letter X. 

(2) Bot. : Ascyrum Crux Andrew. 

3. St. Anthony's fra: Erysipelas. 

4. St. Barbara's cress : 

Bot. : Barbarea vulgaris. 

6. St. Bamdby's thistle : 

Bot. : Centaurea solstitialis. 

6. St. Boniface’s pennies : The separated por- 
tions of the stalk of the Lily Encrinite. 

7. St. Cassian beds : 

Geol : A series of beds of Upper Triasaic 
age in the Southern Tyrol, consisting of cal- 
careous maria, with Ammonites, Gasteropoda, 
Conchifera, Brachiopoda, Corals, &C. 

8. St. Catherine's flower : 

Bot. : Nigella damascenes 

9. St. Christopher's herb : 

Bot. : (1) Omunda regalis, (2) Actwa spicata . 

10. St. Cuthbert s beads : 

Palccont. : A popular name for the separated 
portions of Encrinites moniliformis. 

11. St. Cuthbert's duck : [Eider-duck]. 

12. St. Elmo’s light: The Corposant (q.v.). 

13. St. George's ensign: The diatinguishing 
badge of ships of the Royal Navy, consisting 
of a red crass on a white field, with the Union 
Jack in tha npper quarter next the mast 

14. St. Helen's series : [Osborne series]. 

15. St Ignatius bean : [Iqnatius’s-bean], 

16. St. JameJs wort : 

Bot. : Senecio Jacobcea. 

17. St. John's bread : 

Bot. : Ceraionia siliqua. So called because, 
In th8 opinion of aome, it furnished the 
14 locusts " eaten by John the Baptist in tha 
wllderneBs. More probably, however, the 
locusts were the actual insecta. 

18. St. John’s wort : The genus Hypericum, 
■pec., 11. perforatum. 

19. St. Leger: The name of a horse-race 
for three-year-old a, instituted in 1776 by 
Colonel St. Leger, of Park Hill, near Don- 
easter, hut not called the “St. Leger” till 
two years afterwards. It Is run at Doncaster 
in September of each year. (Pron. SW4in-glr.) 

20. St. Martin’s flower : 

Bot. : Alstrccmeria Flos-Martini, 


21. St. Martin's herb : 

Bot. : Sauvagesia erccta. It is very muci- 
laginous. 

22. St. Martin’s summer: A popular name 
for the mild damp season which sometimes 

S revmils from November till about Christmas, 
us to the prevalence of south-westerly 
winds. 

23. St, Mary's flower : 

Bot. : Anastatica Hierochuntiana. 

24. St. Monday: A Monday spent In idle- 
ness and dissipation. Used only in the phrase 
To keen St. Monday = To idle away Monday 
instead nf returning to work. 

25. St. Peter’s fingers: 

Palceont . : A popular name for Belemnites. 

26. St. Peter's wort : 

Bot. : (1) Primula veris ; (2) tha genus 
Ascyrum ; (8) the genus Symphoria ; (4) 
Hypericum Ascyron ; (5) Hypericum quad- 
rangulum. 

27. St. Simonian : A supporter or adherent 
of the Count de St. Simon (1760-1825), a social- 
istic reformer, who proposed ths institution 
of a European Parliament, to arbitrate in all 
matters affecting Europe, and the establish- 
ment of a social hierarchy based on capacity 
and labour. 

28. St. Simonianism, St. Simonism: The 
doctrines, principles, or practice of the St. 
Simanians. 

29. St. TKomas-tree: 

Bot. : Bauhinia tomentosa. 

30. St. VituJs dance: [Chorea.] 

* saint seeming, a. Having or assum- 
ing the appearance of a saint ; hypocritical. 

“A tai nt- se em ing and Bible-heariug hypocritical 
puritan."— Mountagve : Appeals to Ctvtar, p. 43. 

saint's bell, i. The Sanctua-bell (q.v.). 

• saint, v.t. & i. [Saint, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To enrol among tha list of the saints by 
an official act of the pope ; to canonize. 

*• m havs him tainted.*— Beaum. A FleL : Soomfui 
Lady, iv. L 

2. To salute ae a saint. 

" Lower voices saint me from above." 

Ttnnyeon : St. Simon Stylitet, 181. 

3. To give the character or reputation of a 
saint to. 

** Such an imprest Ion of hie gooduets gave, 

A* tainted him." Daniel: Civil Wart, L 

B. Intrant. : To act or live as a saint or 
with a show of piety. 

** Think women etill to thrive with men. 

To tin, and never for to taint* 

Shaketp. : Passionate PUgrim, 841. 

• salntf-dim, s. [Eng. saint; -dom . ] The 
state or condition of being a saint ; ths state 
of being canonized ; canonization. (Tennyson : 
St. *Simon Stylites, 6.) 

saint -^d, pa. par. & a. [Saint, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Canonized ; enrolled among the saints. 
"And the lightning ehowed the tainted 
Figure* on the casement painted.” 

Longfellow : H orman Baron. 

2. Entered into bliss ; gone to heaven. (A 
euphemism for dead.) 

3. Sacred, holy. 

M And, like a glory, the broad eun 
Hang* over tainted Lebanon.’* 

Moore : Paradise A the Peri. 

* 4 . Holy, pious. 

“A rao«t tainted king." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, iv. X 

* saint' Sss, • saynt ess, «. [Eng. saint , 
s. ; -m.] A female saint. 

“The moat blessed company of sayntea and taynt- 
ettet.*— Bithop Fither : Sermons. 


saint foin, a. [Sainfoin.] 

t saint'-bood, S. [Eng. saint ; - hood .] The 
state, character, rank, or position of a saint; 
saint; saintship. 

" Sainthood . aa hitherto understood. Implie* a living 
faith rejoicing In the consciousness of God. —T. David . 
ton : Phil. Sytt. of A. Rormini . p. xliiL 

• satat'-tng, s. [Eng. saint, v. ; -t ng.] Canoni- 
zation. 

" Meriting as well his tain tin? as his seat 

Drayton : Poly-OUtion, a 24. 

* saint -ish, a. [Eng. saint; -isft..] Some- 
what saintly. (Used ironically.) 


* saint'-l^m, «. [Eng. saint ; -ton.] Tht 
quality or character of a saint 

" The pains h* took In converting him to godliness, 
Le., to canting Puritanism aud totintiim. — Wood: 
Fasti Oxon., vai, U. 

saint -like, a. [Eng. saint ; -like.] 

1. Like or resembling a saint ; aaintly, holy. 

2. Becoming or befitting a saint 

“ In accents tender and taintlike,* 

Longfellow : Rvangellne, li. S. 

* saint'-lLly, adv. [Eng. saintly ; -iy.] In a 
saintly manner. (Poe : Ratiotiale of Verse.) 

salnt'-ll-n&ss, a. [Eng. saintly; -ness.] The 
quality or stata of being aaintly. 

saint 'll, a. [Eng. saint ; -ly.] Like a saint; 
becoming or befitting a saint ; saintliks. 

"Men of orthodox faith and taintly life." — Macau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. XL 

saint-ol -6-gist, s. [Eng. saint, and Gr. 
\6yot (logos) = a word, a discourse.] One who 
writes or la versed in ths lives or history of 
saints ; a hagiologist 

saint' strip, s. [Eng. saint; ->«frip.] The 
character or qualities of a saint ; saintly 
character or condition. 

“ Whose large blue eyes, fair lock a and svovrj bauds, 
Might shak* the eaintship of an anchorite. 

Byron : Childe Harold, i. 11. 

sSJr, a. [Sohe.] (Scotch.) 
sair, v.t. [Serve.] (Scotch.) 

sair'-ing, sair'-In\ s. [Sair, v.] As much 
as satisfies or servss ths turn ; enough. (Scofc/t.) 

sair'-l^, sair' -lie, adv. [Sobely.] (Scotch.) 
saithe, s. [Seethe.] 

Sai'-va, *. [Siva.] 

Hindooism : A follower of Siva, the third of 
ths Hindoo Triad ; spec., a monastic devotee of 
ths god, H. H. Wilson (Religious Sects of ths 
Hindoos, 1862, p. 82) divides these devotees into 
nine orders Dandia and Dasnamis, Jogis, 
Jangamas, Paramahansas, Urdhabahus, Akas 
Mukhis and Nakhls, Gudaras. Rukharas Suk* 
haras and Ukharas, Kara Llngia, Sannyasia, Ac. 

Sai'-va-vite, a. & s. [Sansc., Ac. Saiva; f 
connect., and Eng. suff. -Ue.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to Sivs or his 
worshippers. 

B. As subst. : A Saiva (q.v.). 

sa-Jene', sa gene' O). 

sian measure of length, equal to 1*167 English 
fathoms, or about ssven English feet. 

saj'-ji, s. [Hind. khar-suH or svji-khar.] In- 
dian barilla, produced Dy burning Anthroo- 
nemum Indicum, Caroxylonfoetidum,C.Griffithii , 
Salicomia brachiata, Salsola Kali, Suwda frur 
ticosa, S. indica, and S. nudiflora. 

sa jou' (J as zh), s. [For etym. and def. see 
extract.] 

M These [the genus C«bna] »re ths * little masters of 
the woods,' according to Axar*. Wid should be cslled 
■ Cai ’ (the 'C is soft), which h»s beeo eltcred to 
Saiou hr the extnvordiosry talent which the French 
have of confounding spelling *nd sound* in other lan- 
euAges. Buffon divides the mookeyi noticed shove 
[the gener* Ateles, Lagothrix. And Cebue] into 
jout and Sagoint, the larger kiuds Ulonilng to the 
first. And those shout to be noticed [CehusJ to the laxt. 
He modified, he asy*. the worda Cayonaton snd Cagoni, 
their C being pronounced as S. But Axata snya thAt 
the reAl words are CAigonaxon and Cai, they being 
pronounced as written, end the first means OrrAt Cai, 
ind the last Cai or Cay. aimnly Monkey. St^out is 
a derivative from Cagoni, and animals properly in- 
eluded by it constitute the genus Cebu*, but to add to 
the confusion Mr. Wallace calls them Sapajout. — 
Prof. M. Duncan, iu CatteU't Hat. HUt., L 178, 178. 

sa'-ka, 8. [Native name (?)] 

Bot. : Copaifera pnbiflora and C. bracteata, 
which yield timber of great toughneas. They 
grow in Demerara. 

Sake, a. [A.S. sacu = strife, dispute, crime, 
accusation ; cogn. with Dut. zaac = matter, 
case, cause, buaiuess, affair ; Icel. sbk = a 
charge, guilt, crime ; Dan. sag ; Sw. sak ; Ger. 
sache: Goth, sakan =to contend, to rehuke.] 

1. Final cauae, end, purposs ; purpose or 
desire of obtaining : as, To fight for the sake 
of freedom. 

2. Account, reason, canas, interest ; regard 
to any person or thing. 

" Yield thee Minotti ; quarter take. 

For thine awn, thy daughter a ««**■ .. 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xrU. 

IT (1) The plural is used in such phrasee as, 
For your sakes, For their sokes. 


boll. b<5^ p<at, j^lj eat, ?eU, ehoroa, $bln, ben?h; go. tom; tbln. tbla; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, 

^dan, -tlan = sb^n. -tlon, -«ion = »Hiin : -{Ion, -jion = thOn. -oloua. -Uons, -slons = shia. -ble. -Ule, Ac. = b?l, dfl. 
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saker — salamander 


(2) The aign of the genitive is often 
omitted— 

(a) When the word preceding *aJt« ends in a 
sibilant: as, for goodness Hike, for conscience 
sake, &c. 

*(&) When the word ends in other letters: 
as, for fashion take, for safety sake , &c. 

1 3. A fault, a crime, a dispute. [Sackless.] 

“ For deoert of ram faU N 

E. Eng. AUit. Poems, ltL M. 

% Sake is only used in such phrases as are 
given above, and is always preceded by for. 

• sa-kor, * sa-cre, t. [Fr. sacre = (1) a fal- 
con ; (2) a piece of ordnance ; 8p. & Port. 
sacre ; from Arab, sagr = a sparrow-hawk. 
The names of various hawks were frequently 
given to pieces of ordnance.] 

1. A hawk : a species of falcon ; properly, 
Falco saoer , a European and Asiatic falcon. 

“ On M» right hand flew 
A taker „ Mcred to the god of r lew.” 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey XT. 

2. A small piece of artillery. 

*'Oa the butioaa were planted culrerln* end taker*." 
—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xiL 

s&k'-er-St, a. [Saker.] The male of the 
saker. 

sakh-rftt', ». [Arab. = a rock, a liewu stone.) 

Muhammadan Myth. : A sacred stone of an 
emerald colour, which, by reflection, imparts 
the azure hue to the sky. If one possess the 
smallest fragment of it, he acquires miraculous 
powers. 

sa'-ki (1), *. [Native name.] 

ZooL : The genus Pithecla (q.v.). Their 
faces are strangely human in appearance, 
and some of them are easily tamed, and be- 
come amusing and affectionate. The members 
of the geuus usually known by this name are 
tbe Hairy Saki ( Pithecia hirsuta ), the Scarlet- 
faced, White-skinned, or Bald-headed Saki (P. 
calms ) ; the Black -headed (P. vulanocephala ) ; 
and the White-headed Said (P. leucocephala). 
P. satanas is the Couxio, and P. mtmachus the 
Monk. 


sa'-ki (2), sa'-ko, t. [Japanese.) The native 
beer and common stimulating drink of the 
Japanese. It is made from rice, and is drunk 
warm, producing a very apeedy but transient 
intoxication. 


“ They teeni clever people, thoee Jrpaneee who lately 
enabled their coo rict friend* to get drunk on beubooi 
filled with saki ."—St. Jamais Gazette, Sept. 10, IBM. 


m&X-i-eli, B&k'-t-a, s&k'-eS-y eh, a. [Arab. 
•aka, sakka = a water-carrier, a cupbearer.) A 
machine used in Egypt for raising water from 
the Nile for the purpose of irrigation. It is a 
modification of the Persian wheel, and con- 
sists of a series of cogged wheela, turned by 
a buffalo or camel, each revolution of the 
wheel working np a aeriea of earthen pitchers, 
which empty themselves into a trough or pool. 

“ Here the field* tn watered by ueuu of wheel* to 
which weter-Jare sre attached— the takteyekT—Q. 
Ebert: Egypt (ed. Bell), 6 A. 


S&k'-ta, 8. [Bengali, &c., from Sansc. sakti 
— power, energy.) 

Hindooism : A worshipper of the Sakti, 
the power or energy of the divine nature in 
action, and personified in a female form. If 
the proclivities of the worshipper are towards 
the adoration of Vishnu, then the personified 
Sakti ia termed Laksbmi or Maba-Lakahmi ; 
if it be towards that of Siva, the Sakti is 
denominated Parvati, Bhavani, or Durga. The 
principal religions books of the Saktas are the 
Tantras (q.v.). It ia believed that at least 
three-fourths of tbe Hindoos of Bengal are of 
this sect, and of the remaining fourth, three 
are Vaishnavas to one Saiva. (Relig. Sects of 
the Hindoos , 1862, p. 82.) Wilson divides the 
8aktas Into Dakshinis, Vamie, Kancheliyas, 
and Kararis. Another classification is into 
the Dakshinacharis and the Vsmacharia, fol- 
lower* of tbe Right Hand end of the Left 
Hand Ritual. The latter are accused of great 
immoralities. 


S&1(1)«. [Lat. = salt.) 

Cheuu: Formerly naed in chemistry to dis- 
tinguish salta, and now so me times used in 
compound names. 


sal-ammoniac, a. 

f L Chem. : [Ammonium-chloride]. 

2. Mm. : An isometric mineral, occurring 
In crystals, also in stalactites, massive, and 
as efflorescences. Hardness, 1*6 to 2 ; ap. gr. 


1*528; lustre, vitreous; colour, white, when 
pure ; transinceut to opaque ; soluble ; taste, 
saline, puugsnt. Compos. : ammonium, £3 7 ; 
chlorine, 66*3 = 100, hence the formula, 
NH4CI. Frequent as sublimation products in 
volcanic craters, notably well crystallized in 
that of Vesuvius. 

3. Pharm. : It sometimes relieves pain in 
neuralgia, and has been given in chronic bron- 
chitis with abundant expectoration. Exter- 
nsily it is slightly stimulant, and is believed 
to aid in dispersing tumours. 

sal - polycrestus, s. [Potassiosul- 

PHATE.] 

sal-prunella, a [Prunella-salt.] 
sal-volatile, s. 

1. Chem. : Aromatio spirit of ammonia. 

2. Pharm. : Its action is that of free am- 
monia. 


sal (2), t. [Saul.) 

sa-laam', sa-lam', s. [Arab, saldm = sa- 
luting, a salutation ; ct Heb. thelam = peace ; 
shdlam = to be safe.] A ceremonious saluta- 
tion or obeisance among Orientals, consisting 
in tbe bending of tbe head with the bodv 
downwards, in extreme caseH nearly to the 
ground, and placing the palm of the right 
hand on the forehead. 


“’Hot who «rt thoaf’ — “ThU low talam 
Replies of Moslem faith I im.‘ " 

Byron : Giaour. 

TT To send a person one’s salaam : To present 
or send one's compliments. 


sa-laam’, sa-lam', v.i. & f. [Salaam, a.) 

A. Intrans. : To make a salaam or obeisance » 
to bow ; to salute with a salaam. 

B. Trans. : To make a salaam to ; to salute 
with a salaam. 

“ A rmry loteUigeot-luoklnr, amUble llttl# lady, 
who *a lamed u* in TurkUh Maga- 

zine, Juno, 1877. pi 148. 

* sa laam stone, s. [Ger. salaamstein.) 

3fi». .* Stated to be an Indian naufa for a 
variety of spinel occurring In six-sided prisms, 
but mnch doubt exists both as to the origin 
of the name itself and its application. 

sal-a-bll'-i-tf, taale-a-'bilM-t^, 

[Eng. *aZaM(e); ity.) Salableiiess. 

sal'-a-ble, t sale' iv 'ble, * sal ©'-lia- 
ble, a. ping. «al(e) ; -able,) That may be 
sold; marketable; ready for Bale ; in demand. 


SaT-a-ble-ness, s. (Eng. salable; -ness.) 
Tbe quslity or state of being salable ; salebility. 


* sal'-a-bl jr, ♦s&lo'-a-'bly. adv. [Eng. 
sabl(e) ; •#.] In a salable manner. 


sa-la -^I-a, a. [Lat = the wife of Neptune.) 

Bot. : A genus of Hippocrateacese. Stamens 
three ; fruit berried. Known species about 
sixty. Salacia dulcis , of Brazil, 5. pvrfformis , 
of Sierra Leone, which resembles a bergamot 
pear, end S. Roxburghii, of India, have eatable 
fruits. 

• sa-la’-cious, a. [Lat. salax, genit salads ; 
salio= to leap.) Lustful, lecherous. [Rut, r.) 

* sa la'-cious ly, adv. [Eng. salacious ; - ly .) 
In a salacious manner ; lustfully, lecherously. 

• sa- la’ -clous -nSss, $. [Eng. salacious; 
-ne«.) The quality or state of being salacious ; 
lust, lecheroosneaa, salacity. 

* Ba-l&9'-*-ttf, * sal-l^'-f-tft a. [I^t. 
•edacitas, from salax— salacious (q.v.).] Sa- 
laciousness. 


The Immoderate taUadty. »nd ilmo«t oop*r*lle1ed 
excese of veoery. which erery September may be ob- 
ia thl* *nimxL"— Browne: Vulgar Errours, 


s&l'-ad, * sal-ade, • sil'-lad, * sil'-lat, 
* sir -let, s. [Fr. salad* , from O. Ital. salata 
= a salad of herbs, prop. fern, of salato , pa. 
par. of solars = to salt, to pickle, from sal, 
tale (LAt. sal) = salt (q.v.) ; But. salads ; Dan., 
8w., & Ger. salat.) * 


I. Generally, a dish of certain vegetables 
prepared and served so as to be eaten raw ; 
specif., a dish of iettnee, endive, radishes, 
mustard, land and water-cress, celer)*, and 
young onions, dressed with eggs, salt, mustard, 
oil, vinegar, or spices. 


2. A dish composed of some kind of meat* 
as chicken or lobster, chopped and mixed with 
uncooked herbs, end seasoned with some con- 
diment, as lobster-salad. 


3. A lettuce. ( Colloq .) 

salad-burnet, a. 


/' !> ne gcn,ls Foterinm, and apecif., 
Palcrium Sanguisorba, the leaves of which are 
eaten in salad. 


salad cream, *. A prepared dressing 
for salads. b 


* salad - days, * sallet - days, t. pi 

Green, unripe days ; years of inexperience. 

Wheo I wu greeo 

Ehakesp. : Antony * Cleopatra, L t. 

salad-el^ t. Olive-oU. 

salad-spoon, s. A spoon of wood or 
Ivory for mixing and serving salads. 

* sal-ade, *. [Ballet (2).] 

* Sal'-a-dinc, a. [From Saladin, properly 
Salah-u-Biu (US7-1192X] Of or belonging to 


Saladine-tenth, s. 

Law : A tax imposed on England and France 
in 1188 by Pope Innocent 111., to obtain money 
for tbe crusade then about to be led by 
Richard I. of England and Philip Augustus 
of France against Saladin, Saltan of Egypt. 
It was a tenth on every one’s annual income, 
and on hia movable goods except hia clothes* 
books, and arras. Some religious orders were 
exempt The tax was continued after the 
crusade wss at an end, snd became the ground 
for the taxing of ecclesiastical benefices for 
the Pope. The example was ultimately [un- 
stated by various sovereigns. 


1 s&l'-ad-ing, s. [Eng. salad; dng.\ 
and vegetables for salads. 


Herba 


>uiu* K*-,, oi scuaasng, are more easily d 

pe * che * 1,1111 n f ctarme*. ~—Cheyne '■ 


sa -la-lte, sa -lit©, a. [Sahlite.) 
sa lil, /. [Native name.) (See compound.) 

salal-berry, $. 

Bot. : The berry of Gualtheria Shallon. It 
is about tbe size of a common grape, and 
grows in the valley of tbe Columbia River, in 
Oregon. 


sa lam', «. & r. [Salaam.] 


ftfrl-a-mitn'-der, *. [Fr. salamandre, from 
Lat talamandra; Gr. <raXa^dv6pa (salamandra} 
= a kind of lizard ; cf. Pera. samandtr — a 
salamander.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 


2. (With reference to the curious ponular 
belief th&t the salamander can live in fire) a 
person who seems at home in close proximity 
to fire of any kind. 


of the French bdtterte* that hi* *oldiers gave him 
the honour Abie oicknam# of the Salamander."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

3. A circular iron plate used in cooking ; a 
griddle. 


4. A term sometimes applied to a fire-proof 
safe. 

1 5. A heated iron for firing cannon. 

6. A large iron poker, which, being heated 
to redness, is then used ior lighting fires, or 
for browning certain dishes. 

IL Technically : 

* L Alchemy: An imaginary being having 
e human form, and possessing the power of 
living in fire. Paracelsus placed them among 
bis elemental spirits. 

” Scorchiog Salamander, burn ; 

.Nymph of Water, twiit and lorn.” 

Hoeths : rautt (ed. An»t«r}. 

2. ZooL : A popular name for any individual 
of the Salamandrinee (q.v.), the Tritons or 
Newts being distinguished as Aquatic or 
Water Salamanders, and the other genera as 
Terrestrial or Land Salamanders. They are 
timid, sluggish, Jacertiform creatures, feeding 
on worms, slugs, snails, and insects. When 
alarmed, they exude from the pores of the 
back and sides a milky hamour, injurious to 
small animals but tnnocnons to man. From 
this eircnrastance, 8alamandera have probably 


ate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
cr, wore, w^lf; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


salamandra —salesman 
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derived their popular reputation of being 
venomous, which, however. Is totally without 



BPOTTED SALAMANDER. 


foundation. Strange tales have been told nf 
them from very early times, particularly that 
tha icy coldness of their bodies enabled them 
to endure Are without being injured, and 
even to extinguish the flames in which they 
were placed. Pliny records that he tried the 
experiment, with the natural result that the 
Salamander was burnt tn powder, but the 
fable received credence among the uneducated 
until quite modern times. 

* salamander - cloth, a. An Incom- 
bustible cloth, e&id to be made from skins 
of salamandara, but really manufactured from 
asbestos. [Salamander'8-haib.) 

“ Th« talamander^loth *«at hy tha Tartar king to 
tha Roman Pontiff."— Eng. Cyclop. {Nat. Hitt.). L 179. 

* * salamander’s hair, * salamander’s 
wool, A uame once given to a species of 
fibrous asbestos, which is In combustible. 

*A1 a m&n'-dra, s. [Salamander.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of the family Sala- 
mandrid® (q.v.). Head thick, tongue broad 
palatine teeth in two series, parotids large, 
toes free, numerous warty growths on aides. 
There are two species : Salamandra maculosa, 
the Spotted Salamander, from Central Europe 
and the mountainous districts on both aides 
of the Mediterranean, and S. atra, the Black 
Salamander, from the high mountains of Cen- 
tral Germany, France, and Switzerland. The 
young of this species undergo their meta- 
morphoses in the body of the mother. A 
young tadpole prematurely extracted, and 
placed in water and watched by Mile. Marie 
de Chauvin, lost its gills, which were replaced 
by others. It lived for fifteen weeka at the 
bottom of its tank, when the gills atrophied, 
aod, after moulting, the animal quitted the 
water. The gill -clefts then closed, and it be- 
came an adult land-ealamander. 

#Al a-miin'-drl-d.so, a. pi. [Mod Lat. salar 
mandiia ); Lat. fain. pL adj. suff. -idee.) 

1, Zoology: 

(1) A family of Urodela, approximately con- 
terminous with the group Salamandrinae (q.v.). 

(2) A family of Salamandrinae (q.v.). Pala- 
tal teeth in two longitudinal rows diverging 
posteriorly. Genera : Triton, Salamandra, 
And SalamBndrins. 

2. Palceont. ; The older family [(I)] does 
not appear before the Tertiary, bat in strata 
of that age forms have been discovered in all 
reapecta resembling existing types. From the 
Miocene of (Eningsn comes Andrias sckeuchxeri, 
closely allied to Menopoma, and sometimes 
included with it in the geDuaCryptobraochua, 
with the specific name of homo diluvii testis , 
by which its discoverer first described It. 

'-dri-fonn, a. [Lat. salamandra , 
and forma = form.] Resembling & salamander. 

“The body 1* talamandriform. Nicholson : Pa- 
Umonlology, ll 179. 

- a - m&tt - dri -na, a. [Mod. Lat. sola 
mandria ) ; Lat. fern. sing. adj. suff. -irea.] 

ZnoL : A genus of SelamaDdridse, with one 
species, Salamandrina perspicillata, from Italy 
and Dalmatia. Tongue fixed in front ; hind 
feet with four free digits. Upper part black, 
with triangular reddish spot on head ; white 
beneath, spotted with black. 

slU-a-m&n-dri'-nse, /. pi. [Mod. Lat. sola- 
m andrip,) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -ina.] 

Zool. ; A sub-order of Urodela, with four 
families : Molgidat, Salamandridae, Plethodon- 
tidse, and Amblystomid®. The group Is highly 
characteristic of the North Temperate regions, 
a few apecies only extending Into the Neo- 
tropical, and one into the Oriental region. 

* 8&l-&-milll'-drme, a. [Eng. salamander ; 

-ine.] Pertaining to, or resembling a sala- 
mander ; capable of resisting fire. 


•• We observed In It a certaiu talamandnns quAlity. 
that made it capable of living la the midst of fire and 
flame."— Additon : Spectator, No. 2SL 

sSl-a-m&n'-droid, a. [Salamanuroides.] 
Any individual of the old family Salnmandrida, 
or the eub-ordcr Salamandrinae. 

*• It Is r**Uy the skeletoo ot a » alamaniroid of large 
tlze." — Xicholton : Palceont., ii. 177. 

s&lamAn-dro'-l-de^, s. [Gr. aaXdtiavSpa 
(salamandra) = the salamander, and tUo* 
{eidos ) = resemblance.] 

Palceont. : The name given by Jager to a 
apecies of Lftbyrinthodon, which he raised to 
the rank of a genus. 

SSJ-a-rniin'-aueye <q.u as U), «• & »• t Se0 
def.'] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Salamanca 
or its inhabitants. 

B, As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Salamanca ; in the plural, the people of Sala- 
manca. 

sa-l&m'-ba, i. (Sp.l A kind of fiAlog sp- 
'paratus, used on the banka near Manilla, fitted 
upon a raft composed of several tiers of bam- 
boos. It consists of a rectangular net, two 
corners of which are attached to the upper 
extremities of two long bambooa, tied cross- 
wise, their low- 
er extremities 
being fastened 
to a bar on the 
raft, which acts 
as a hinge; a 
movable pole, 
arranged with a 
counterpoise as 
a sort or crane, 
supports the 
bambooa at the 
point of June- flBH 
tion, and thus salamba. 

enables the . , 

fishermen to raise ordepress the net at pleasure. 
The lower extremities of the net are guided by 
a cord, which, being drawn towards the raft 
at the same time that the long bamboos are 
elevated by the crane and counterpoise, only 
a small portion of the net remain a in the 
water, and Is easily cleared of its contents by 
means of * landing-net. (Annandale.) 
sil' ihx, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 



Ichthy . : A genus of Salmonidae with a 
single apeciea, Salanx chinensis, a small whitish 
fish, known on the coast of Chins as White- 
bait. It lives at a considerable depth, and ap- 
proaches the coast only at certain seasons. 
The scales are very delicate and deciduous. 
sa-lar'-i-S*, a. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Lat. 
salar = the specific name of the salmon, and 
salarius = a dealer in salted-fieh.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Blenniidae, with sixty 
species, ranging northwards to Madeira, and 
southwards to Chili and Tasmania. Certain 
individuals of some species possess a longi- 
tudinal cutaneous crest, which, however, la 
not a sexual characteristic. Mature males 
have generally higher dorsal fins and more 

intense and variegated coloration than females 
and Immature males. 

S&r-a-rfed, a. [Eng. salary ; -ed.] 

1. ' Having a salary ; receiving a salary. 

2. Having a salary attached to it; paid by 
a salary : as, a salaried post. 

s&l-a-ry, * sal-a-rye, * sal-e-rye, 

*s2U'-la-r& *■ l Fr - « laire = n salary, a 
stipend,* from Lat. salarium, prop. = salt- 
money, or money given to the soldiers for salt, 
salarius = pertaining to salt, jol = ealt; Sp., 
Port., & ltal. salario. ) The recompense, pay, 
or consideration paid or agreed to be paid to a 
person periodically for his services, usually a 
fixed sum to be paid by the year, half-year, or 
quarter. When paid at shorter intervals it is 
generally termed wages ; thus, a judge receives 
a salary, while a bricklayer receives wages. 

"A* to my tallary, he told me, I .hould have 34 
doll an per moatb .” — Dampicr ; Voyage • (»o. 1890). 

•s&T-a-rtf, v.t. [Salary, s.] To pay by a 
salary. (Only in the pa. par.) 

S&T-d&n-ite, s. [After the river Saldana, 
Colombia. South America, where found ; suff. 
-Ue (Mia.).] 

Min. : The same as Alunogen (q.v.). 

S&le (1), s. [Icel. sola, sal = a sale, a bargain ; 
Sw. salu ; Dan. salg. 1 [Sell, v.] 


1. The act of selling ; the act of transferring 
tlia ownership of or property in a thing for a 
price in money ; tha exchange of a commodity 
for a price agreed on in money paid, or to be 
paid. 

" Thl* tale of offloee." Matop . % Henry V/., L A 

2. Power or opportunity of selling ; demand, 
market, vent. 

•• Refctiaa of All husbandry commoditle*. knowing 
that they »h»U hAv« rwidv tale for them At those 
town*." — Spenter : State of Ireland. 

3. Public selling to the higheat bidder; 
exposure of goods in a ahop or market ; 
auction 

t (I) Bill of sale : [Bill (3), s., IV. % (9)]. 

* (2) Rouse of sale: A brothel. (Shakesp . : 
Hamlet , 11. 1.) 

(3) On sale , /or sale : Offered to purchasers ; 
to be bought or sold. 

(4) Sale by inch of candle: [1nch-of-candlb 

AUCTION], 

* (5) To set for sale : To offer to any one. 
sale-room, *• A room In which gooda 

are sold ; an auction-room. 

• sale (2), s. [Prob. from Lat. salix — a willow.] 

A wicker-basket. 

" Who to entrap the fl*h In winding taU 
W a* better *eent" , 

Spenser; Shepheartls Calender f Dec* 

1 sale (3), a. [A.S. seel, genlt. sales ; O. H. Ger. 
sal; Gcr. saah] A hall. 

" When he had tolde thi« Ule 
To that «emely In tale. Pwrceeal, 1.68C* 

•sale, v.t. [Sale (1), «.] To aeU. ( Octovian , 
1,909.) 

sale'-ft-Md, a. [Salable.] 

• sSI-e-bros -i-ty, «. [Eng. salebrous; -«y.] 
The quality or state of being salebrous ; rough- 
ness, ruggedneae. 

'• Yet U not thi* wi thont 1U thome* *nd taleb roHty t " 
~F*lthar* : Upon Ecdct. a 3. 

• S&T-S-broiis, a. [Lat. salebrosus, from 
salebra = a rough place.] Rough, rugged, un- 

eVen * M Thorough a taIa th*f* talebrout Indeed.' 

Cotton : Wondert of the Peake. 

sa-le'-ni-a, s. [A euphonic word of no signi- 
fication.] * 

L ZooL : The typical genus of Salcnied® 
(q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : From the Cretaceous times 
onward. 

S&l-S-ni-a-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat .$aleni(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auft -adcr.) 

1. Zool. : A family of Regular Echinoida. 
Test generally eplieioidal, hemispherical, or 
depressed ; apical disc large, with a sur-ansl 
or supplementary plate In addition to *he ten 
which ere normal. 

2. Palceont. : From the Jurassic onward. 

B&i'-Sp, S&1-6P, sav-6b 8*- 

loop', s. [Arab. saUb ; Turk, salleb.] 

* I Ord. Lang. : A dietxlrink, formerly pre- 
pared from the powdered roots of Orchis mas - 
cula, and sold to the working classes of 
London early In the morning. The ealep-stsll 
has long been replaced by the coffee-stalL 
1L Chem. : Saleb. Satab. The tuberous roota 
of Orchis mascula, and other allied species, 
washed, dried, and afterwards reduced to 
puwder. It has a dirty yellow colour, and 
in water swells up to a bulky aemi -transparent 
lelly. H consists chiefly of bassorin aod 
starch, and ie considered very nutritious. 

• eal er, * sal-er© (1), s. [Fr. talib*.] A 
salt-cellar. 

s&l-e-ra'-tus, s&l-ee-ra'-tiis, s. [Mod. Lat 
sal aeratus.) An impure bicarbonate of potash 
with more carbonate dioxide than is possessed 
by rearl-oeh. It is prepared from pearl-ash by 
exposing it to carbonic acid gas. U was for- 
merly much used in the United StateB in making 
bread, to neutralize acetic or tartaric acid, and 
thus render the bread light by tha escape of 
carbonic acid gas. It has nearly gone ont of 
usa for this purpose, being replaced by baking 
powders. 

gale^'-la-dy, *. A Baleawoman. ( U. S.) 

sales -man, s. [Eog. safe and man.] One 
whose occupation or business ia to sell gooda 
or commodities ; specif., a wholesile dealer 
in various commodities. 


bSll, p^at. cat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, *em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^eL 

^ton. tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; - t lon, -?l<m = rhun. -clous. -Uons, -sloua = shiis. -ble. -die. Ac. - b?l, d?L 
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saleswoman— ealicylite 


sale^ -woman. *. a woman who fulfils 
the functions of a salesman. 

’sa lewe, *sa-lue, v.U [Fr. miner.) To 
salute (q.v.), 

"Th« be*y Urke, the new|«r of d*y. 

SaUsstth In hire ton* the uionre jr*y." 

Chaucer.* C. T., 1,4M. 

•sale'- work, s. [Eng. sole and trorfc.) Work 
done or made for sale ; hence, used for work 
carelessly done. 

** I we DO more In yon than In the ordinary 
Of Nature* w/o«rt" 

\ Ma*«jrp. .* At To u Likt It. 111. ft. 

* salfo, v.U [Save.] 

Sa'-H-an (IX <*• & *• [Sec def.) [Sauc.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a tribe of 
Franks who settled on the gala (now the 
Yssel), from the third to the middle of the 
fourth century. 

B. As subsU: A member of the tribe described 
under A. 

Sa ll an (2), a. [See def.) Of or pertaining 
to the Sail! or priests of Mars ia ancient 
Rome. 

Salian - hymns, *. pi Hymna which 
were auqg at the annual festival by the Salii, 
in hononr of Mara, and other deities, and dis- 
tinguished men. They were accompanied by 
warlike danoes, clashing of ahlelds, Ac. 

sa' -li ant, a. [Salient.) 

* sal-i-aunce, ‘sal l ance, a [Sallt.] 

An assault, a sally, an onslaught. 

" Why with *o fiero* taUanc* 

And fell Intent, ye did * t cant me meet" 

Sponsor: K IL L tt. 

SA1 lo, a. [Fr. salique = of or pertaining to 
the Salic tribe.) A term applied to a law or 
code of laws established by the Salian Franks ; 
apecif., applied to one chapter of the Salian 
code regarding succession to certain lands, 
which was limited to heirs mala, to the exclu- 
sion of females, chiefly because certain military 
duties were connected with the holding of 
those lands. In the fourteenth century females 
were excluded from the throne of France by 
the application of the Salic law to the succes- 
sion or the crown. 

s&l-i-ca'-cg-se, s. pi. [Lat. 

salix, genit. *alic(t») = a willow; Lat fern. pL 
adj. suff. -acece, -inece.] 

Bot.: Willowworta; ao order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Amentalea. Trees or shrubs, 
having alternate simple leaves, with the 
primary veins deliquescent, often with glands 
on the edgea or on the stalks ; stipules deci- 
duous or persistent ; flowers dioeceous, amen- 
taceous, naked or with a membranous enp- 
Ske calyx ; stamens two to thirty, distinct or 
monadelphaus ; anthers two-celled. Ovary 
superior, one-celled, many-seeded ; style one 
or none ; stigma two or four ; seeds very 
small, with long silky hairs from their base. 
Distribution, the north temperate and Arctic 
zones, and on mountains further south. 
Known genera two, Salix and Populus (q.v.) 

s&l 1 ca ceous (oe as sh), cl [Mod. Lat. 
sal uxuxicr ) ; Eng. adj. suff. -ou*.] Belonging or 
relating to the willow or to the natural order 
Salicaceae (q.v.) 

• S&li-cari-a, a. [Mod. Lat, from salix, 
genit solicit = a willow.] 

Omilh. : A genus of Silviid®. Six epeciea 
are European; Salicaria locmteUa, the Grass- 
hopper Warbler (now Acrocephalus ncevxus); b. 
turdoides , the Thrush-like Warbler ( Acrocepha- 
Itts arundinaceus) ; S. phragmitis , the Sedge 
Warbler (Acrocephalus schctnobctnus ) ; S. lus- 
cinioidts, Savi’s Warbler (Acrocephalus lusci- 
uioidcs); S. arundinacca, the Reed Warbler 
(Acroccphalus streperus), and S. galactotes, the 
Rufous Warbler (Aedon galactodes X 

s. [Lat* from salix ; genit 
solids = a willow.) A willow bed or planta- 
tion. 

a. [Lat salix, genit »alic(is) = a 
willow; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : CjsH^O^CaHTO^HhO.Ce^CH* 
OH. A substance discovered by Lemur, and 
existing ready formed in the bark and leaves 
of most varieties of willow and several pop- 
lars. It may be produced artificially by the 
action of nascent hydrogen on helicin, or by 
boiling populin with lime or baryta water. 

It crystallizes in coloarless prisms of bitter 


taste, melts at 198*, and is soluble in water 
and alcohol, Insoluble in ether and oil of 
turpentine. Heated to 260*, it gives off water 
together with acid vapours, and leaves a yellow 
residue, insoluble in water, finally turniug 
brown and carbonising. [Salix.] 

a. pi. [Salicaceae.] 

sa-llc'-lon-Sl (o as sh) s&l'-cion-fcl, 
s2U'-I-9et, sol cion-ell, a. [Lat. salix = 
a willow.) 

Music : An organ atop of boS and delicate 
quality, supposed to be similar in character 
with the Juliets fistula, or withy-pipe. It ia 
generally placed in the choir organ, but some- 
times in the swell, in either case replacing 
the dnlciana, which it gre&tiy resembles. 

S&l-I-cor-nar'-I-a^ s. [Named by Cuvier, from 
a fancied rose in blab ca to Salicornia (q.v.).] 
Zool . ; The typical genns of Salicornariad® 
(q.v.). Surface divided into rhotnboidal or 
hexagonal spaces, with irregularly placed 
avicularia. 

B&l-I-CO r-na-ri'-a-dse, s. [Mod. Lat soli- 
comaria ; Lat fem. pi. adj. auff 

1. Zool. : A family of Polyzoa. Ccencecinm 
erect dichotomously divided, with cylindrical 
branches and cells disposed around an 
Imaginary axis. 

2. PalceoiU. : From the Tertiary onward. 

siU-I-cor'-nf-a, a. [Lat sal, genit salis ~ 
salt, and cornu = a horn. Named from the 
saline properties of the genus, and the horn- 
like branches.) 

Bot. : Marsh -samphire, Glasswort ; a genns 
of Chenopodiace®. Annnal or perennial leaf- 
less herbs, with cylindrical, jointed, succulent 
stems. Flowers bisexual, minuta, in threes 
at the base of the internodes. Perianth 
fleshy, three- or four-lobed ; stamens one or 
two ; styles two. Fruit a compressed utricle, 
enclosed in the enlarged perianth. From salt 
marshes, Ac., chiefly in the temperate zones. 
Known speciee five or six. 8 A erbacea is 
common In the salt marshes of the Atlantic 
States. Various species furnish soda in large 
quantities; Salicornia brachiala , common along 
the coasts of India and those of Indian salt- 
lakes, does so. [Sajji, 1.] 8 indica ( Arthroc- 
nemum indicum) might be similarly used. 

B&l I-ciSayL, *. [Eng. salic(yT); Gr. 

(osrne) = odour, and enff. -yf.) 

Chen . ; CyHaO*. A monatomic radicle which 
may be supposed to exist In salicylol and ita 
derivatives. 

JB&l'-I-cyl, a. [Lat. salix, genit salukis) — a 
willow ; -yL] 

Chem. : C 7 H 4 O. The diatomic radicle of 
salicylic acid and its derivatives, unknown in 
the free state. 

salicyl acetic-acid, *. 

(C7IW) 

Chem : <^04 = C^HjO J-0> Aceto- 

salicylic add. Discovered by Gerhard t, and 
obtained by heating salicylic acid with chloride 
of acetyL It crystallizes in tnfts of slender 
prisms, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, 
and ether, and reacts with ferric salts like 
salicylic acid. 


sallcyl sulphuric-acid, #. 

SALICYLIC-ACID.] 


[SCLPHO- 


s£l-l-9yl-&m'-Io, a. [Eng. salicyl, and -amte.) 
Derived from or containing salicyl and am- 
monia. 

sallcylamlc-acld, s. 

Chem. 1 C^HjNOasr^ILiOy' j-Q* A weak 

add prodneed by the action of afcrong alcoholic 
ammonia on wintergreen oil (methylsalicylic 
acid). It crystallizes in yellowish white 
laminae, having a strong lnstre, insoluble in 
cold water, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, 
and ether, melts at 182*, and boils at 270*. 
Strong acids and alkalis convert it into acid 
salicylate of ammonia. 

8&l-I-9^1'-a-mide, s. [Eng. salicyl, and 
amide.] 

Chem.: C 7 H 7 NO 2 = C®H 4 ^ ro ' 

dneed by the action of ammonia on etheri&l 
salicylates. It crystallizes in yellow plates, 
and melt* at 142*. 


S&l-J-^^l -ato, s. [Eng. salicylic); -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of salicylic-acid. 

salicylate of soda, s. 

Chem. : 2 NaC 7 H 5 03 .H 2 0 . Sodium salicyl- 
ate ? prepared by mixing 100 parts of pure 
salicylic-acid with sufficient water to form a 
paste, and then adding 104 parts of pure aodic- 
carbonate. It forms small, colourless, or 
nearly colourless, crystalline scales, Inodorous, 
and possessing a sweetish saline taste, soluble 
in fifteen parts of cold water and aix parts 
of alcohol, very soluble In boiling water, the 
solutions being neutral or very faintly acid. 
Perchloride of iron colours a concentrated 
solution reddish brown, and a dilute solution 
violet. Like salicylic-acld, it is a powerful 
antiseptic, and ia frequently added to beers, 
wines, Ac., to preserve them. It Is highly 
recommended rs a specific for rheumatism, 
the dose varying from 10 to 30 grains. 

S&l-I-^yT-Io, cl [Eng. saZicyf; -ic.) De- 
rived from the wiliow. 

salicylic-acid, s. 

Chem. : C^Os } 0 2 . Splnoylic 

acid. Ortho-liydroxy-benzoicacid. Adibasio 
acid existing ready formed in the flowers of 
Spinm Ulmaria, and obtained synthetically 
by the oxidation of saligenln, or’hy heating 
aodinm phenol to 180* In 3 stream of carbon 
anhydride. It has a sweetish-sour taste, and 
crystallizes In colourless four-sided prisms ; 
Is slightly solnble in cold, more ao in boiling 
water, very soluble In alcohol and ether, 
melts at 158*, and anblimea at 200* In slender 
needles having a strong lustre. Ferric salts 
Impart to Ita aqueous solution a deep violet 
colonr. The salicylates are all crystalline and 
soluble. Salicylic acid ia employed as an 
antiseptic and antiputrefactive agent. One 
grain added to each ounce of a fermenting 
liquid will at once arrest fermentation. It 
has the power of preserving for a time milk, 
fresh meat, albumen, Ac., and is used in the 
surgery, either alone or mixed with starch, to 
destroy the fetid odour of cancerous surface* 
or tmeleanaed wounds. 

salicylic-aldehyde, j. [Salicylol.] 
salicyUo-anhydride, j. [Salicylide.] 
salicylic-ethers, a. pi. 

Chem. : Ethers produced by distilling sali- 
cylic acid with an alcohol and strong «ul- 
phuric acid. ( 1 ) Methylsalicylic acid, CgH a 03 . 
Gaultheric acid. This ether, which exists 
ready formed in oil of wintergreen, is a colour - 
lesa oil, having a penetrating odour and a 
sweet aromatic taste, ap. gr. 1*18 at 10 % 
slightly soluble Id water, very soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and boiling at 222 *. ( 2 ) 
Ethylsalicylic acid, CaHpiOs. A colonrleas 
oil, ap. gr. 1*184 at Hr, sparingly soluble In 
water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, and 
boilingat 225. (3) Amylsalicylic acid, CjaHigOj. 
A colourless, strongly refracting liquid, having 
an agreeable odour, heavier than water, and 
boiling at 270*. 

S&l-I-^jfl’-Ide, f. [Eng. salicyl ; -ids.] 

Chem. : O 7 H 4 O 2 . The anhydride of salicylic 
acid, obtained by treating dry sodium aali- 
cylata with phosphoric oxychloride. It ia a 
white amorphous mass, inaoloble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. When heated, It melts to 
a transparent liquid, which, on cooling, 
solidifies to a translucent mass. 

sil-i- 9 ^ 1 - 1 -mide, a [Eng. salicyl, and 
imide .] 

Chem.: C^HjjNO = ( c 7^4°y' j. y. a yellow 

crystalline powder, produced by the action of 
heat on salicylamic acid. It does not melt at 
200 *, ia insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
aqueous ammonia, but dissolves in alcoholio 
ammonia, forming a yellow solution. Ferric 
chloride colours it purpla. 

f a [Eng. salicyl ; -ite.) 

Chem. (PI.): Compounds formed by the 
action of salicylol on metallic oxides and 
hydrates, those of the alkali metals being 
moderately soluble In water, the others In- 
aolnbls. ( 1 ) Salicylita of ammonia, C^Ha 
(NH 4 > 02 > obtained by shaking salicylol with 
strong ammonia at a gentle heat, crystallizes 
In yellow needlea, insoluble in alcohol, and 
melting at 115*. (2) Salicylite of copper, 

Ci 4 Hi 0 Cn"O 4 , is obtained by agitating an 


f&te, f&t» fore, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore* W 9 H work, who, son; mate, c&h, care, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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alcoholic solution of aallcylol with aqueous 
cupric 8cetate. It crystallizes in iridescent 
green needles, very slightly soluble in water 
and alcohol. 


[Eog. salicyl; -ol] 

Chem. : C7II5O2 = (C7H4O ? } g 0 * Salicylic 

aldehyde, salicylous acid. Volatile oil of 
spiraea. Obtained by distilling the flowers 
of Spiraea Ulmaria, or by the oxidation of 
saligenin, with a mixture of potassic dichro- 
mate and sulphuric acid. It is a colourless 
aromatic oil, sp. gr. 1*173 at 15*, solidifies at 
—20*, boils at 196\ and is Bnluhle In water, 
alcohol, and ether. It Is Inflammable, burn- 
ing with a bright but smoky flame, gives an 
intense violet colouration with ferric salts, 
and forms compounds with strong bases. 

-oils, a. [Eng. salicyl; -otw.] De- 
rived from or contained in salicylic acid. 

aalioylons acid, s. [Salicylol] 

S&l-i-j^l-iir'-fa, o. |[Eng. salicylic), and 
uric.] Derived from or containing salicyl and 
uric-acid. 



cic acid. Ao acid found in urine after sali- 
cylic acid has been taken Internally. It forma 
slender shining crystalline needles, melts at 
160*, is soluhia in boiling water and alcohol, 
slightly soluble in ether. Ita solutions colour 
ferric salts violet like salicylic acid. 


t 5. [Eng. salien(t); -ce.] The 

quality or state of being salient or projecting ; 
projection, protrusion. 

" Bnt the *treet-f*ce of thl* nohle bn lid In 2 hu *nfll- 
cieut talience and dignity to *et lta mark, on th* great 
thoroughfare."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1886 . 

sa-ll^nt, sa'-li-ant, a. & s. [Fr. saillant, 
pr. par. or saillir ss'to leap ; Lat salio, pr. par. 
•alien*.] 

A. At adjective: 

L Ord. Lang. ( Of both forms) : 

1, Literally : 

(1) Moving by leaps ; leaping, bounding, 
Jumping. 

*■ The legs of both side* moving together, aa froga 
and tatiant animal*, ia properly called leaping."— 
Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, bk, It., ch. rt, 

(2) Shooting up or out ; springing. 

“Th* talitnt ipout, far itreeming to the *ky." 

Pop*: Dundad, ii. 162. 

(3) Beating, throbbing. 

” The talimt pnlae of health giro* o'er.** 

Blacklock : An Od*. 

(4) Having the apex pointed towards the 
outside; projecting 
outwardly : as, a talient 
angle. 

2. Fig. : Forcing it- 
•elf on the notice ; con- 
spicuous, noticeable, 
prominent. 

IL Her. (Of the form 
salient): A term ap- 
plied to a lion or other 
beast, represented In a 
leaping posture, with 
bis right fore-foot in saliant. 

the dexter point and 

bis left hinder-foot in the sinister base of the 
escutcheon. 

B. As subst. : A salient angle or part ; a 
projection. 

salient-angle, a 

Fort.: Two united faces, presenting the 
vertex outward, as in the redan snd bastion. 

1 sa’-li-fnt-l^, adv. [Eng. salient ; -ly.] In 
a salient manner. 

•a-lif-er-ous, a. [Lat. sal = salt ; fern = 
to bear, to produce, snd Eng. sdj. suff. -ous.] 
Producing or bearing salt. 

"In Cheshire the pumping of the brine from the 

taliferoui and gypaeou* strata produce* subterranean 

hollows."— Dawkins : Cave-Bunting, eh. ii. 

saliferous-beds, s. pi. 

Geol. : Beds containing rock-salt (q.v.). 
Generally of Triasaic age ; some in Russia are 
Permian. 

* saliferous-system, s. 

GeoL : The Triasaic Rocks. 



8&l'-f-fl-a-ble, a. [Eng. salify ; -able.] Cap- 
able of being salifled, or of combining with an 
acid to form a salt. 

s&l-I-f J-ca'-tlon, •. (Eng. salify; c connect., 
snd suff. -ation.) The act of salifyiag; the 
state of being salifled. 

S&l'-l-fy, v.t . (Lat. sal = salt, and facto (pass. 
Jlo ) =. to make.] To form into a salt by com- 
bining an acid with a base. 

sa^llg'-Sn-ln, t. [Eng. sal^cyt); Or yevvaw 
(gennao) = to produce, snd sufT. -in ( Chem .>] 
Chem.: C 7 H s 0 2 = C«H 4 (OH).CH 2 .OH. A 
crystalline compound produced from aslicin 
by the action of acids and of emulsln. It 
forms white rhombic tables, having a pearly 
lustre, easily soluble in hot water, alcohol, 
snd ether, melta at 82*, and sublimes at 100*. 
Ferric salts produce a deep blue colour in Its 
solutions. 

S&l-f-gl^9 '-to, a. [Eng. sali(cyT); glycol ), 
snd -ic.] Derived from, or containing salicy- 
lic-acid snd glycosine. 
saligly do-acid, a [Salicyluric- acid.] 
S&T-i-gSt, *. [Fr.] 

Bot. : A plant, Trapa natans, the Water 
Caltrops. 

sa-llm'-e-ter. *. (Lat. ted — salt, and Eng. 
’meter.] An instrument for measuring the 
amount of salt present In any given solution. 
They ara imperfect instruments, each requiring 
to ba graduated for the particular salt which 
It Is required to test 

sar-li'-na, a. [Sp., from Lat. sal — salt.] 

1. A salt-marsh or salt-pond inclosed from 
the sea. 

2. A place where salt is made from salt 
water ; aalt-worka. 

* s&l-i-na'-tlon, t. [Eng. sallnle); -alion.] 
The set of wasliing with, or soaking in salt 
liquor. 

“The time pickle theyu*e in talinationf’-Grten- 
hUl: Art of Embalming, p. M. 

sa-line', a. & a. [Fr. salin, fern, saline , from Lat 
salinus (only found In the neut. salinum, 
a salt-cellar, and the fem. pi. salince = salt- 
pita), from sal s= salt ; Sp. & ltal. saline = 
saline; Sp., Port., <fc ItaL talina , Fr. saline 
= a salt-pit 1 [S* lt, a.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Consisting of salt; constituting salt; 
having salt as a constituent. 

“ That the inn continually raised dry talin* exhibi- 
tions from the earth.”— Qoldtmith : Hitt, of th* Earth, 

ch. XT. 

2. Partaking of the nature or qualities of 
salt ; salty. 

“ Tbs land being generally of s nitrous and talin* 
nature."— Anton: Vog age*, ch. r. 

B. As subst. : A salt-spring ; a place where 
salt water is collected in the earth ; specifically 
applied to salt lowlands in the Argentine 
Republic, where the vegetation consists only 
of a few saline plants. 

saline-plants, 1 . pi. 

Bot. : Plants growing in salt placeB, and 
having a saline taste, 
saline-purgatives, 1 . pL 
Pharm. : Purgatives resembling hydragognes 
In their effects, but the action is much slighter. 
They are best combined with other aperieota, 
and include phosphate of soda, tartrate of 
potash, sulphate or soda, sulphate of magnesia, 
citrate of potash, and cream of tartar, in small 
quantities. 

saline-waters, s. pi. 

Hygiene: Waters with salts in solution. 
Those which have sulphate of soda or sul- 
phate of magnesia as their chief Ingredients, 
are at Epsom, Cheltenham, Leamington, 
Ptilins, Seidlitz, Carlsbad, snd Marieobad; 
those with sulphate or carbonate of lime, or 
both, are the thermal waters of Bath and 
Buxton ; those with carbonate or bicarbonate 
of soda are Ems, Teplitz, &c. 

sa-line'-ness, s. [Eng. saline, a.; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being saline ; salinity. 

S&l-I-nif'-er-ous, a. [Lat. «3altnu3 = saline, 
snd fero = to beAr, to produce.] Producing 
salt ; saliferous. 

sa-lin -1-form, a. [Lat. * salinus = saline, snd 
forma — form.] Having the form of salt. 


sa-lln-I~fc& 3. [Eng. saline, a. ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being saline ; salineness. 

** Experiment* were made m to the talinUy of wster." 
—Field, Deo. 26, 1884. 

8&l-i-nom'-S-ter, t. [Eng. saline ; o ccrfnect., 
and meter.] An apparatus or instrument for 
ascertaining the salinity of water, or the 
density of brine in the boilers of marine steam- 
engines. The thermo metrical method is by 
ascertaining the boiling-point of the brine. 
This Is used in salt-works, the scale being 
graduated to indicate percentages. The hydro- 
metric method is by ftndiogits specific gravity 
at a given temperature. 

sa-Ii-no-t^r-reno', a. [Lat. *salinus — 
saline, and Eng. terrene.] Pertaining to, or 
consisting of salt and earth. 

1 sa-lin'-O&s, a. [Lat. *$alinus.] Saline, salty. 

* M Ascribe their induration .. . untosolDiow* eplrita." 
—Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, bk. ii., ch. L 

sn-lique (as s&l'-ik, or sa-lek'),a. [Salic.) 

S&l-i-rSt'-ln, s. [Eng. sali(cin), and Gr. 
prjrivt} ( rhitine) — reain.] 

Chem . ; C^HjO. A resinoos body produced 
by the action of dilute acids on saligenin or on 
salicin. Insoluble in water snd ammonia, 
soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong acetic 
acid, but reprecipitated from their solutions 
by wster. 

S&l-is-biir'-I-a, *. [Named after Richard 
Anthony Salisbury, an English botanist.] 

1, Bot.: A genus of Taxsce®. Salisburia 
adiantifolia , the Ginkgo, or Maiden-hair tree, 
is sixty to eighty feet high, with a straight 
trunk, a pyramidal head, and fan-shaped de- 
ciduous leaves, with forked veins. 

2. Pakeobot. : From the Londou Clay. 

* S&T-ite, v.t. (Lat. talilus, pa. par. of sallo 
= to make salt ; sal — salt.] To salt ; to Im- 
pregnate or season with salt. 

S&l' ith ol, 3. [Eng. salUcyl); (e)th(yl) } sod 
suff. -oh] [Phenetou] 

sa-li’-va, b. [Lat. ; cf. Gr. olaXov ( sialon ) = 
apittle; Russ, slina,] [Slime.] 

Physiol. : The salivary accretion or spittle. 
It consists partly of animal principles (osma- 
zome, mucus, and ptyaiine), ana partly of 
saline, which closely resemble those of the 
blood. Saliva moistens the food, and time 
assists in mastication and digestion. In some 
animals it has a aolvent action on certain 
food stuffs. It converts starch into sugar. 

Sa-ll'-val, a. [Eng. taliv(a) ; -oh] Pertaining 
to saliva *, salivary. 

** Bmftli canal* liks th* talhal ” - Grew : Coma. 
Sacra, bk. I., ch. t. 

t sa-ll'-van, a. [Eng. saliv(a ); -an.] Salivary 
(q.v.). 

" May lt not b« that the talivan accretion contain* 

• larger quantity of active principle V'—Proc. tool. 
& OC. t 1882, p. 832, 

g&T-I-vant, a. & s. [Lat. saliva ns, pr. par. of 
xa!ivo = to spit forth, to salivate.] 

A. As adj. : Exciting or producing saliva- 
tion ; salivating. 

B. As subst. : That which excites or pro- 
duces salivation. 

s&l'-J-va-r^, a. [Lat. salivarius, from saliva; 
Fr. salivalre.] Pertaining to saliva ; secreting 
or conducting saliva ; salival. 

*' Such animal* as swallow their aliment* without 
chewing, want talivary gland *." — Arbuthnot : On Ali- 
ment*, eh, L 

salivary-cells, s. pi. Cells within the 
saccules or alveoli of the salivary glands. 

salivary-glands, s. pi. 

Anal. : Glsnda secreting saliva. They sr* 
the parotid, enb-lingual, snd sub-maxillary 
glands, composed or minute follicles con 
nected by branches of thin duct, on which 
they are set like grapes on the stalk, sur- 
rounded by blood-vessels snd areolar tissue. 

S&l'-I-vate, v.t. [Lat, salivatus, pa. psr. of 
salivo = to salivate.) To purge by the salivary 
glands ; to excite or produce an unusual secre- 
tion snd discharge of saliva in, generally by 
the use of mercury ; to produce ptyalism in. 

’* The method* of talieating are direr*, but all by 
mercury."— Witeman : Surgery, bk. vUL, eh. x. 

S&l-I-va'-tlon, «. [Lat. salivatio; Fr. sali- 
vation.] The act or process of exciting or 
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producing au unusual secretion and discharge 
of aaliva, generally by the use of mercury ; 
ptyalisra; en abnormally abundant eecretion 
and flow of saliva. 

" The hnmnor ol tali eat ion Is not properly rplttle." 
—Wurman .* Surgery, bk. viiU ch. x 

* Ba ll'- vous, a. [Lat. salivosus, from «a?<ru ; 
Fr. saUrrux; Sp. salivoso.) Pertaining to 
aaliva ; partaking of the nature or qualities of 
saliva ; consisting of, or abounding in saliva. 

M There hnppeneth *u elongation of the iiTTila, 
thrururb tbe abundance of tnlieout boro ear flowing 
upon it.’*— Wurman; Surgery, bk. *tii„ eh- fiL 

■a'-llx, *. [Lat = a willow ; cf. Gael. & Ir. 
teileach; Wei .helig; Cornish helak=* willow.] 
I. Bot.: Willow ; the typical genu* of Sail* 
caceae (q.v.). Caikina erect, their scales quite 
entlra; perianth none, except one or two 
nectariferous glamla ; atamens two, combined 
Into one, or two to five ; stigmas two, entire or 
cloven into two. Known species 160. One reason 
why the ipeciea hava been unduly multiplied, 
and why much difficulty exists in determining 
finally how many there are. Is the occurrence 
of hybrids. The willow genua is popularly 
divided intoaallowa, osiers, and willuwa(q.v.). 
All are trees or shrubs, loving moist placea 
and growing rapidly. They vary greatly in 
•ire, from S. alba, aixty feet high, valuable as 
» timber tree, growing with rapidity, and 
producing much wood, to S. hrrbacca, only a 
few inches. S . arctica and S . polaris go fur- 
ther north than’any other known woody plants 
The bark of many ia used for tanning, and is 
about half as valuable as that of oak. Many 
are used for hoops and lasket work, apecif. 
& rimtnaZis [Osier), S. stvpularU, S. rubra* 
8. Forbyana, S. triandm, & moUissima, and 
S. vitellina. One of the tougbeat is S. pur- 
purea , and it has a very hitter bark. A resin 
exudes from the fragrant leaves of S.pentandra. 
Various Indian species are used for basket- 
work, the bark for tanning, and the young 
ahoots and the leaves to feed cattle. Dr. 
Majendle, believed that the aslicin made from 
some apecies wea a fohrifuge like quinine. 
He specially valued the European S. purpurea, 
S. Helix, S. pentandra , S. Russelllana, S. vilel- 
lina, and the American S. eriocephala, S. nigra , 
S , conifera. Dr. Garrod believed them useless 
for the purpose. A decoction of the bark of S. 
Caprta has good effect in psoriasis. In Egypt, 
the aweet-8cented catkins of S. ccgyptiaca are 
used in preparing a medicated water, said to 
be cardiac and audorifle. In England, S. alba 
and 8. rosmarinijblia were once credited with 
aimllar properties. Willows are very common 
in the United States, there being about 25 
species, usually found by water courses or along 
the rides of ditches. Of the introduced species 
the Weeping Willow (S. Babylonica) is most 
valued, its beautifully pendant branches and 
twigs giving it a highly ornamental appearenca 


2. PalceoboL ; From the Cretaceous rocks of 
North America and ths Middle Eocene of 
Bournemouth, 


‘ *salle, *. [Salk (3), a.) 


B&T-leS, *. [Seedef.] 

Geog. : A seaport an the west coast of Mo- 
rocco. The Inhabitants were formerly notorious 
tor their piracy. 


Sallee-man, i. 

* I. OrtL Lang. : An inhabitant of Sallee ; a 
pirate. 

2. Zool. : VcleUa vulgaris. [Cf. Portuguese 
‘Man-of-war.) 



P»1 the accompanying illustration may bo set 
remarkable creature, called by the popular «nn 
Bailee - man. some- 
time* corrupted, in 
Kautical fashion, to 
Sally-man." — Wood: 
lUut. Mat. Hitt., ill. 

7S». 

*&1’ len der$, a. 

[Sellandejels.) 

♦s&l lgt(l),*sal- 
et, *sal-ade, 
r sal ette, *. [O. 

Pr. salade, from 
Ital. cdcUa ~ a 
helmet, from Lat 
vodata— engraved. 


• ornamented, from cteZo — to engrave, to orna- 
ment ; cerium = a chisel, a graver.) 


Old Arm. : A light kind of helmet, intro- 
duced during the fifteenth century, chiefly 
for tl.e use of foot -soldiers. They were made 


with movable and fixed visors, as shown In 
the illuatration, 

“ Many a time, but tor a toilet, my brain-pan had 

been cleft with a bruwn-bilL"— Shaketp. : 2 Henry yi -> 

ir. IS 

• s&l'-lSt (2), * 8&l-l§t-Ing, i. [Salad.) 

* s&T-ti-an^o, a [Saliance.) 

sftl'-ll-got (< silentx a [Fr.] A ragout of 
tripe. 

t sAl-low, v.t. [Sallow, a.) To make sallow. 

sill-low, ’salghe. * sal-ly, * sal we, *sal- 
whe, a [AJ3. sealh; cogn. with Icel. selja; 
Sw. sdl% sal); Dan. selje; Ger. sahlweide; 
O. H. Gex. salahd ; Lat salix; Gael, seileach ; 
Ir. sail, saileach: YfeLhelyg; Gr. tAuoj (lid ike) ; 
Fr. saulc, saulx; 1UL soldo , sales.] 

1 . Botany : 

(1) Salix Caprca, the Common Sallow, called 
also the Goat Willow and Palm. [Palm- 
scrsfDAV.] It flowers In April end May. 

"Bend tbe pliant tallow to a shield.’* 

Fatcket .• Theocrilue, IdyL IS. 

(2) (PL): One of the three popular divisions 
of the genus Salix. Trees or ahrubs, generally 
with downy, branched stipules; obovate, 
hoary, more or less wrinkled leaves, stipulate, 
with conspicuous veins on their lower side. 
Sailows are burnt to make charcoal. 

2. Entom. : The genus Xanthis, apecit the 
Sallow-moth (q.v.). 

s&llow-kitten, *. 

Entom. : A British moth, Dioranura furvula, 
allied to the Pusa-motli (q.v.). 

sallow-moth, s. 

Entom. : Xanthia cerago , a moth with pale 
yellow, purpliah -marked forewings ind white 
hlndwings. The violet-brown larva feeds on 
the sallow. 

sallow-thorn, i. 

BoU : The gee us Hippophae (q.v.). 

s&T-low, *sal~ow, salowe, # sal who, 

a. [Ah. salu ; cogn. with Dut. zaluw = tawny, 
yellow ; Icel. solr = yellowish ; O. H. Oer. 
salo — dusky ; 11. H. Ger. sal ; Fr. sale= dirty.) 
Ofayellawiah colour; of a pale, sickly colour, 
tinged with dark yellow. (Applied to the 
skin or complexion.) 

" What a deal ef brine 

Hath wuhed thy tallow cheek* for KoaaUoe.* 

Shake tp. : Home o A Juliet, 1L 8. 

* sJU’-low-ish, a. [Eng. tallow , a.; -uh.) 

, Bather sallow ; ao me what sallow in colour. 


S&T-low-ncss, «. [Eng. sallow; -ness.) The 



“A fl*h diet wo aid gtre such a taXlowneet to the 
celebrated beuutte* at thU Uland. u would scarce 
make them dUtin^uiahaUe from thoee of Fnt&oe.’* — 
Additon. 

S&l'-lf, t. [Fr. saUlis, prop. fem. of taiHi , 
pa. par. of saillir ss to go ont, to eally (q.v.) ; 
Sp. salida ; Port, sahida ; ItaL salila.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* L A leaping forth ; a darting, a spring, a 
bound. 

" I make a *uddea tally. 

And sparkle out amoof th* fern." 

Tennyton : The Brook, 34. 

2. A rushing or bursting forth ; a breaking 
out; a andden eruption; specifically, a sud- 
den breaking or rushing out of troops from s 
besieged place to attack the besiegers. 

• 3. An excursion, a trip, a run. 

** Every one ahsll know a country bettor, that makes 
ottca talliet into it, and traverse* it up and down."— 
Locke. 

4. A spring or darting of Intellect, fancy, or 
Imagination ; s flight of fancy, liveliness, wit, 
or the like. 

"With merry talliet 
Sinking their chant.’ 

Longfellow : Blind OiH ef CatULCuOU. 

*5. Ad act of levity or extravagance; a 
frolic, an escapade ; wild gaiety. 

" We Cod people very brisk and active in seasons ot 
Joy. breaking out ooountuUy into wanton and extra- 
vagont tallxet.' — Search : Light ef Mature, voL L, pt. 
iL.ch.xxL 

IL Arch. : A projection ; the end of a piece 
of timber ent with an interior angle formed 
by two planes across the fibres, as the feet of 
common rafters. 

sally-port, ». 

1. Tort. : An opening cut In the glacis, 
through which a passage leads by a ramp from 



the terreplein to the covered way of the in. 
terinr ; s postern ; 
an underground 
] assage from a for- 
tification for mak- 
ing sallies from the 
covered way. 

2. Naut, : A port 
on each quarter for 
entering or leaving 
a fire vessel after 
the train Is fired. 

s&l'-ljf, *sal -y, 

y.i. [Fr. saillir — s ally-port. 

to go out, to issue, 

to leap, to bound ; from Lat. salio = to leap.) 


1. To leap or rush ont ; to dart, burst, or 
break out; specifically, to rush ont suddenly, 
•3 a body of troops from s besieged place, to 
attack the besiegers ; to make a sally. 


"Thiak’st tboo w e will aot tally forth. 

To spoil the spoiler as w* may f 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. T. 

2. To spring, to issue. 

** As to the banted hart, tbe tallying spring.* 

Thornton; Summer, 474. 


S&l'-ly Limn, «. [See def.) A tea-cake ; 00 
called from Sally Lunn, the pastry-cook of 
Bath, who used to cry them about in a basket 
at the close of the eighteenth centnry. Dal- 
mer, the baker, bought her receipt, and made 
a song about the buns. 

" Trll cook to bnttertbe Sally Lurme on both *id«s.‘ 
—Field, Oct. 17. 1883. 


s&l-ma-sfin'-dt s&l'-mi gund, *. [Fr. 
salmigondis ; prob. from Ital. salams — salt 
meat, and conaito — aeasoned.) 

1. Lit.: A mixture of pickled herrings, cold 
dressed chicken, salt beef, radishea, endive, 
olives, &c., arranged with regard to contrast 
in colour as well as flavour, and served with 
oil, vinegar, pepper, and salt. 

2. Fig.: A mixture of various ingredient*; 
sn olio, a medley. 


S&l-ma' ll-a, a. [Sana, sdlmali — the specie* 
of the genus described.) 

Bot. : A genus of Bombace®. The honey of 
Sal mol ia maldbarica, a very large deciduous 
tree found in India and Burmah, Is said to be 
purgative and diuretic, the bark and rool 
emetic, and the gum aphrodisiac. 

S&r-mi, sal mis, a [Fr., from Ital. salami; 
pi. of salami* — salt meat. ) A ragon t of roasted 
woodcocks, larks, thrushes, and other hlrds 
and game, minced and stewed with wine, email 
pieces of bread, and other Ingredients, intended 
to provoke the appetite. 

9 . [See def.) A contraction o! 
Sal-ammoniac (q.v.), 

StU’-mite, a. [After Vieil-Salm, Belgium, 
where found ; auff. ate (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Cbloritoid (q.v.X in 
which a part of the protoxide of iron is re- 
placed by protoxide of manganese. 

S&Y-md, s. [Lat] 

Jchtky.: The typical genns of the family 
Salmonid*. Body covered with small scales ; 
mouth-cleft wide, the maxillary bones extend- 
ing to below or beyond the eye ; conical teeth 
In jaw-bones, on vomer, palatines, and tongue. 
Anal short, with lesa than fourteen rays ; 
pyloric appendages ; ova large. Young with 
perr-niarka. The genus Is sub-divided into 
two groups, Salmones and Salvelinl. 

s&lm -on (l silent), 4 sal mon, * sal monel, 
* sau moun, ». [O. Fr. • aaumon, taulmon 
(Fr. saumon), from Lat sabnoncm, a ecus, of 
salmo 3* s salmon ; prob. lit. = a lea per, from 
salio = to leap ; Sp. salmon ; ItaL salmons.] 
Lchthy. : The genua Salmo (q.v.X and espe- 
cially Salmo salar, the most important of ana- 
dromaus food-fishes, on account of Its abund- 
ance and its rich, delicious flavour. Range, 
temperate Europe southwards to 43* N. lat., 
excepting rivers falllngintotheMedlterranesn ; 
in America its southern bonndery Is 41* N. lat. 
It is an extremely beautiful fish, very sym- 
metrical, and Its form is admirably adapted 
to rapid motion, even against powerful 
currents. It ie distinguished from all other 
Bpecfea of the genus by the form of the oper» 
cular bones, which show a rounded <mtline to 
the poafcerior edge of the gill-covers, the 
longest diameter of which to the nose would 
be in a line through the eye. In all ether 
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usual migratory species the same line would 
pass below the eye. Tbs adult male fish is 
readily distinguished by tbs lower maxillary 
bone and cartilaga greatly protruding. This 
is very remarkable in apent-flsh, and, if not 
absorbed, may binder them from feeding, 
causing them to pine away and die. The tail 
of the full-grown Salmon is straight across, 
while In ths grilse and young Salmon it 
is forked. The colour Is a rich bluish or 
greenish gray above, changing to silvery 
white beneath, sprinkled above the lateral 
line with rather large black spots. It grows 
to a length of from four to five feet, though 
the female becomes mature at a length of 
about fifteen inches, aod the male at a length 
of seven or eight inches. 

“ flpeAkin* general! jr. the A«b in He full -frown con- 
dition i« known m the salmon ; one on iU **cwud 
return from the sea is often termed a gerling m the 
Severn, or a botcher on iU first return, wbeu under 
fire pound* weight, although the more geneml de*ig- 
OJktion ia grilse; when under two pound* weight, it 1* 
uauxliy termed talmon-^al by fishmongera. irom 
one to two yeon before it h*e gone to the M» s ltU 
known u a parr, pink, molt, smelt, salmon-fry. sprag. 
or*afw»<m-*pHnj 7 (Northumberhmd), samlet, brandling, 
Sngerling, blaolofin, blue-fn, shod, Sktgger, jr at ti- 
ling, fiepper, latpring, gravel latpnng. skerhng, or 
sparling in Wiiies. In Northumberland, • mliter or 
■mwnlnr male ia known as uaiimwier-eoc*, or gtb-Jun, 
»nd a ultooD a* a rirmtJU In the Severn, a mlmon 
which has remained in fresh wAter during the summer 
without going to the MR ia termed a laurf. After 
apAwniug. thia fUh ia a belt or slat, hot a male ia gene- 
rally termed a kipper. And a female a thedder or a <bag. 
git, In the Kibble*. according to Willnghhy, aalmon 
of tb« fiiwt year ara termed trrmta. of the aecond year 
tproeU. of the third year marts. oi the ioorth year 
forkdails, of the fifth year half fish. of the alxth y«ur 
salmon." — Dag * Flthe f of Great Brit, # /ret, iL M, 69. 

The Salmon is an anadromoua fish, entering 
rivers mostly to spawn In a locality where 
the aggs will be hatched and the fry reared. 
It has been surmised that some enter rivers 
to rid themselves of marine parasites. Dur- 
ing the summer months the Salmon roams 
along the coasts, loitering in estuaries and 
near the mouths of rivers. On Its way to 
the breeding grounds in the upper reaches 
the Salmun has many obstacles to en- 
counter, and salmon bidders are fixed by 
the proprietors of fisheries to help tha fish 
in its ascent. The eggs are deposited in a 
gravelly bed, and thair deposition and im- 
pregnation occupies about ten days. The 
male, as a rule, keeps guard near hte partner, 
and ths Zoologist (1847, p. 1,650), gives an 
animated account of a battle between two 
males, probably for the possession of a female, 
in which the victor inflicted mortal injuries 
on his foe. When the young fish emerge from 
the egg, the umbilical vessel is atill attached 
to their stomachs, and the nourishment con- 
tained therein serves them for several weeks, 
dnring which time they lie concealed among 
tha atones at tha bottom of the stream. Till 
their second year they remain in tha river, 
when they commence tbeir migratory career. 
The pollution of rivers and other causes have 
led to a great diminution in the numbers of 
Salmon, and for many years their artificial 
propagation has been successfully carried 
on. Salmon were formerly exceedingly abun- 
dant 1 q the rivers of New England end eastern 
Canada, but their numbers have been greatly 
reduced by indiscriminate fishing, while from 
eome rivers, oneo full, the Connecticut, for 
instance, they have disappeared. In eome 
rivers d! the Pacific States, particularly tha 
Columbia, they are very abundant, though 
over-fishing ia causing a rapid decrease In their 
number*. The rivara of Alaska also contain 
salmon in abundance. Great quantities are 
annually canned in the Pacific region, whence 
they are sent to all parts of the w orld. The 
government i« actively engaged in ths effort to 
restock these streams with salmon, and also to 
prevent the destructive methods of fishing in 
vogue. 

salmon berry, *. 

Lot. : Rato IS spectabUis . 
salmon-color, *. The color of the flesh 
of the salmon. 

salmon colored, a, Of the color of 
the flesh of the salmon. 

salmon-fishery, s, A place where Salmun 
fishing is carried on. The salmon catch in the 
Columbia River, Oregon, amounts to as much 
as 2,000,000 pounda a year. The bn lk of these 
are canned and shipped. Alaska also adds 
a large quota to the ennu&l exportation. In 
Europe, Norway and the British Islands 
furnish the beet salmon fisheries. The annual 
catch in Great Britain and Ireland Is about 
700,000 pounds. 


salmon-ladder, salmon-stair, s. A 

fish -way (q.v.). 

salmon-stair, 8. [Salmon-lapder.] 
salmon-trout, s. 

IchtJvg. : Sal mo trutta; a North European 
fish, much more common in Scotland than in 
England. Its habits are those cf the Salmon. 
It attains a length of about three feet ; upper 
parts blackish, usually with a purplish tinge 
on the silvery sides, under part silvery. 
Called also Sea-trout, and in Wales and 
Irelxnd White-trout. The fleah is pink, richly 
flavoured, and much esteemed. 

S&l-mo r -ne§, «. ph (Xat., pi. of s ahno (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. : Salmon and Trout having teeth on 
the body, as well as on the head, of the 
vomer. The species are very numerous ; 
among tha chief are Salmo solar (tha Salmou), 
S. trutta (Sea-trout or Salmon- trout), S. fario 
(Common Trout), S. levmnus (the Lake Leman 
Trout), S. gaUivtnsis (Galway Sea-trout), S. 
ferox (the great Lake- trout), S. stomachicus 
(the Gillarou), S. levencnsis (the Loch Leven 
Trout), and S. namaycush (the great Lake- 
trout of North America). 

* s&lm- 6:n~et (1 silent), a. [Eng. salmon; 
dim in. suit -et.\ A littla salmon, a samlet. 

&&1- mbn-io, a. [Eng. salmon ; -ic.) Derived 
from tha sahuon. 

salmonic-acld, s. 

Clum: A reddish fatty acid, existing, ac- 
cording to Freiny, in tha reddish muscles of 
various speciea of salmon, (iralts.) 

s&l-mdn'-i-dao, *. pL [Ut. salmo, genit. 
sahnon(is); fern. pi. adj. eufi*. -tike.] 

1. Ichthy . : A family of Physostomi (q.v.). 
Body generally covered with acalee ; head 
naked, no barbels) margiu of upper jaw 
formed by the lntermaxillaries mesisfly and 
by the maxillaries laterally ; belly rounded ; 
small adipose fin behind the dorsal; pyloric 
appendages generally numerous, rarelyabsent ; 
air-bladder large, simple ; psendobraochife 
present. Tha ova fall into the cavity of the 
abdomen before exclusion. The genera are 
numerous, and valuable as food-fishes. They 
are fresh- water and marina (deep-sea). The 
former are peculiar to the temperate and arctic 
regions of the northern hemisphere, one oc- 
curring in New Zealand, and many cf them 
descend to tha sea periodically or occasionally. 

2. PalceonL : From the Cretaceous onward. 
[OSMERUS.] 

sAlm -6n-oid (l silent), a. & s. [Eng. salmon ; 
-awL] 

A. As adj . ; Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or reaembling the genus Salmo (q.v.). 

B. An tubs t.: Any fish of the genus 
8almo (q.v.). ' 

** Chemistry hu net vtrppHed u*yet with An MiAlysi* 
of the AUhetAiice which give* the piok, ouioor to the 
flesh of muny sahnonoldt: but there Is little doubt 
that it i* identical with.Aiid produced by the ^meuU 
of many salt- and fresh- water Crustaceans, which form 
a favourite food of these ftthe *."— Gunther i Study q f 
Fishes, p. 632. 

ea-lon , s. [Fr.] (Saloon.) An apartment 
’for the reception of company ; a saloon, a 
picture-gallery ; hence, in tha plural, fashion- 
able assemblages, circles of fashionable society. 

sa loon', s. (Fr. salon, from O. H. Ger. sal 
’(Ger. saal ) = a dwelling, a houae, a hall ; eogn. 
with IceL scut ; A. 8. sal, sele.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. A spacious and elegant apartment for tha 
reception of company or the exhibition of 
works of art ; a hall of reception ; a, large 
public room ; a kail for public entertainments ; 
an apartment for specific public use. 

“He had deveetided frmn the proud saloon. 9 

Werdumerrih: Mxcurskm, bk.vL 

2. A refreshmenbbar, a public-houss. 

3. Shipbuilding: The main apartment In a 
passenger steamer. 

IL Arch. : A lofty, spacious hall, frequently 
vaulted at the top, and usually' comprehend- 
ing two atones, with two ranges of windows. 
It ia often in the middle of a building, and ia 
sometimes lighted from the top. 

saloon-carriage, saloon-car, i. 

RaU.-eng. : A passeimer-car fitted up with 
sofas and chairs. (JEV^Mnd.) 

saloon-keeper, % One who keeps a 
saloon ; tpeqf^ one where intoxicants are Bold. 


* sa-loop', * sa-lSp *. [Salep.] 

L Salop (q.v.). 

2. A similar beverage prepared from an In- 
fusion of Sassafras bark, and formerly sold in 
the streets of London In the early morning. 

“ There ii a composition, the ground- week of which 
I hAve understood to be the *weet wood yclept saso*. 
fna. This wood boiled down to a kind of tea. And 
tempered with ah infusion of milk end *ug»r, hath to 
some te*te* a delicacy beyond tli* Chin* loxury . . . 
This is taloop. " — Lamb ; Praise cf Chimney -tumrper*. 

* saloop-housc, *. A bouse where sa- 
loop waa prepared and sold. (Old & New 
London, i. 69.) | 

* sa lo -pi an, a. (Eng. sedop; -ian.] Of, or 

pertaining Ut saloop (q.v.). 

“The only Salopian bouse.”— Lamb: Praise o4 
Chimney •swe pert. 

sS.l'-pa, 8. [Lat., from Gr. o-dXmj (sofpOw 
o-apmf (sarpe) = a sea-fish.] 

ZooL : The typical genua of Salpidce (q.v.X 
Animal sub-cylindrical, hslf an inch to ten 
indies long, truncated in front, pointed be- 
hind. They have a transparent, elastic outer 
tunic, elongated, compressed, and open at 
both extremities. A aiugla narrow, plicated, 
ribbon - shaped branehia extends obliquely 
across the pallial cavity. Sexes distinct, with 
alternation of generations. Tha young Sal- 
pians quit their parent in long chains ; after 
floating about for a time the aociety Is dis- 
solved, and each produces a solitary young 
one lika itself) in the next generation there 
la a chain again. 

salpa-chain, s. (Salpa.) 

f sHT-pi-an, s. (Salpa.] A mollusc belonging - 
to tha genus Salpa (q.v.). 

“ In the tr*n*i««eut tafpiatu th*»* fibre* at* groirp«d • 
in flat b*nd*.”— Woodward : Mollusca (•& I875J, jx 19. 

* sSl'-pi-con, s. [Fr. & Bp., from Sp. 
ealpiear — to besprinkle ; Port, mxlpicar = to 
powder, to corn, from sal = salt, ond ptixtr 
— to prick.] A dish composed cf the remains • 
of meat and vegetables, ent iDto dice, and 
heated In brown cr white sauce. 

S&l'-pi-dao, s. pi [Lat. salp(a); fem. pi. adj. 

Buff. - idee .} 

ZooL : A family of Tunicata (q.v.). Oceanic- „ 
molluscoids, alternately solid Dr united in cir- 
cular or lengthened groui^s. Branchial and* 
atrial apertures at opposite ends of the body. 

«&l-p¥-gl58-aid'-<5-.a0, s. rt. (Mod. LaC 

salpiglossis, genit. $alpiglosstd(ts ) ; Lat. fem,- 
pl. adj. suff. see.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Scrophulariaceae. In- 
florescence entirely centrifugal ; aestivation of 
the corolla either plaited, or plaited imbricate* 
the two upper segments being external. (Ben~ 
tham.) Miers places it under his AtropaceJ*. 

B^l pi gibs -SIS, S. (Gr. oaXntyt (salpingx) — 
x tube, and ykataaa. ( glossa ) = the tongue. 
Named from tha tongue-like style in tha 
mouth of the corolla.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Salpiglossidese 
(q.v.). Herbaceous, viscid plants, with showy 
flowera. Nativee cf Chllt 

sSl-pin-gi-tls, 8. (Gr. od\my£ (salpingx) =» 
a trumpet, a tube ; auff. - itis .] 

Paihol. r Inflammation of the oviducts. 

sill pin-gce' -ca, s. (Gr. o-oAn-tyf ( salplngxX 
genit. ffaAjriyyos (salpinggos) = a trumpet, and 
oi*€w (o iked) = to inhabit.] 

ZooL : Tha typical genus of the family 
Salpingoecidae (q.v.). Animalcules solitary, 
plastic, and variable in form, secreting and 
inhabiting a fixed, chitinoue, transparent 
Bheath, either sessile or mounted on a pedicle. 
They inhabit salt and fresh water, and^ in- 
crease usually by transverse fission. Kentr 
divides them into two sections, according as- 
(1) the pedicle is absent, rudimentary, or ex- 
ceptionally developed, or (2) persistent, and 
conspicuously developed. Species nnmerou*. 

S&l-pin-gce a. pi. (Mod. Lat saZ- 

pingcec(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -ida.] 

ZooL : A family of Choano-flagellata, with 
three genera : Balpingoeca, Lagenceca, and F^y- 
ceca. Animalcules secreting and iDliabiting; 
Independent or socially united eheaths o* kv- 
rica, free-floating or attached to aquatic ob- 
jects ; flagellum single, terminal, with collar* 
contractile vesicles two or more, posterior, en- 
doplastfiub-central. From salt and fresh we ter. 


boil, boS^; P^Tlt, J^trl; cat, jell, chorus, ^hln, l>en 9 h; go, gem; thin* thi«; «ln, aj; expect, Xenophon* exist. ~&gp 
-elan, -tian = -tion, -mi on = ehiin • -(ion* -{ion — zhun* -cions, -tious, -iloos = sh un , -bio, -^le, 4c* = b?l* 
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salpinx— salt 


ftiU plnx, a, [Or. — a tube or trumpet.] 

* L Music : The ancient Greek trumpet 
2. Anat. : The Eustachian tube (q.v.). 

siU'-sa, i. [See dst] An abbreviation for 
Sarsaparilla. 

S&T-S^-fjf, a [Salsify.] 

• s&l-sa- men -tax'-! -oils, a. [Let. salsa- 
mentanus, from sat — salt.] Pertaining to, or 
containing salt ; salted. 

S&lae, a [Fr., from Lat salsus — salted.] 

Geol. : An eruption of mud, with heat and 
vapour, from a vent in a locality where there 
is no voicano of the normal type. 

s&l'-sl-fjf, s&T-sa-fy, a. [Fr. salsi/ls — goats- 
beard.] 

BoL: TYagopogon porrifolius , an European 
garden plant, cultivated to some extent* in 
Europa and the United States. The root Is 
excellent when cooked. It may be boiled and 
served with sauce, fried in batter, etewed, 
ecalloped, or made into croquettes. 

S&l-slT-la, I. [Sp., from Lat. salsus = salted.] 
Bot. : The tubers of Bomarea edulis of St 
Domingo. 

• S&l-ad-& 9 '-Id, a. [Lat. salsus = salt, and 
Eng. acid,] Having a taste compounded of 
saltness and sourness. 

6&l'-s&-la, s. [From Lat sal — salt] 

Bot. : Saltwort, a genes of Chen opodia cess. 
Flower* perfect with two bracts at the base ; 
sepals five, rarely four ; atamena five, rarely 
three; atyle elongate ; atigm&s two or three. 
Found in temperate climates. Known species 
about thirty. One, Salsola Kali, la common, and 
baa an angled, mush-branched stem, and pale- 
greeniah sessile flowers, with three ieaf-like 
bracts at the base of each, and is common on 
sandy seashore*. It yields immense quantities 
of soda, whence its usme. 

■Al-sdla'-ceoiis (ce as sh), a. [Mod. Lat 
aalaol(a) ; Eng. adj. auff. -aceous.] Pertaining, 
or belonging to the genus Salaola (q.v.). 

s&l-su'-fcl-nose, a. [Salsuoinous.] 

Bot. : Growing in places overflowed by salt 
water. 


• 8&l-8u'-&in-ofis, a [Lat salsugo, genit 
salsuginis , from sal = salt.] Saltish; some- 
what salt ; brackish. 


"Th« dUtlactlon of whereby they are dla- 

criminated Into acid, volatile, or saltuginotu, If I may 
! ao call the fogitiT* aalta of animal sabetaacea, and 
fixed or aleellute, may appear of much um In natural 
philosophy."— Boyle : Works. L 7C&. 


salt, lift. [A.S. stall ; cogn. with Dnt. tout ; 
I cel. salt ; Den. & Sw. salt ; Goth, salt ; Ger. 
sals; Fr. sel; It&l. sale; Sp. sal; Russ, sole; 
Wei. hale, halen ; Lab. sal; Gr. aA? (hale) ; 
Sansc. sara; IceL aottr=salt (a.); Wei. hallt.) 
A* As substantive : 

L Ordthary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

M If you want to know how food tali li mm cow sat 
It."— Scribner i Magazine, Nor., 1878, p. *L 

2. Figuratively : 

♦(1) A vessel for holding salt ; a salt-cellar. 

** Salts of pure gold ."—! UiddUton : Works*. T. 49L. 

• (2) That which seasons or gives flavour ; 
that which preserves from corruption. 

"Ye are the salt of the earth.**— Matthew r. it 

* (3) Taste, smack, flavour. 

M Though we are luetlces and doctors and church, 
men, Mr. Page, wa hare some salt of oar youth In ua.” 
— Hhaketp. : Merry Wises qf Windsor, iL t 

(4) Wit, pungency, smartness, sarcasm. 

*" Salt and amartaeea *’— TiHoteon : Sermons, t 79. 

(5) A marshy place flooded by the tide. 
(Prov.) 

(6) A sailor, especially sn old sailor. ( CoUoq .) 

"Au old salt, sitting at the tiller. ’—Ooilg Teie- 
trap A, Sept. It, 188*. 

U. Technically : 

I. Chemistry : 

(1) (Sing.) : [Sodium-chloride]. 

(2) (PL): Applied in a general sense to 
compounds of a metal and a halogen, as 
sodium chloride, NsCl; and to compounds 
formed by the union of an acid and a base, 
nitrate of sliver, AgNO* In its fuller signifi- 
cation the term suggests a compound which 
can suffer rapid double decomposition with 


another soluble substance, as when solutions 
of chloride of aodium and nitrate of silver 
are mixed together, they at once decompose 
each other and form chloride of silver and 
nitrate of sodium. By an extension of mean- 
ing the name Is sometimes applied to com- 
pounds, as chloride of ethyl, acetate of ethyl, 
and even to fiats, as stearin, tristearate of 
glycerin. Popularly and medicinally the 
term salts refers to Epsom salts (q.v.). 

2. Comm., Ac.: There are extensive mines 
of rock-salt at Wielitaka, near Cracow, which 
have been worked since 1251. Extensive 
subterraneous excavations have been made, 
the roof being supported by pillars of salt, 
and parts of the area cut into the form of 
churches, chapels, Ac. The salt is impure, 
being mixed with clay. To purify it, it is 
dissolved in water, and then evaporated. 
The salt-beds of North wich, in Cheshire, 
are also very extensive. They have been 
known since Roman times, and have been 
worked since 1670. The salt Is cut from the 
bed in masses of five to eight feet In diameter, 
and then crushed with rollers. Afterwards 
It is dissolved in salt water, evaporated, and 
crystaiiized. Ona of the moet abundant de- 
posits of rock-ealt in the United States le on 
Petit Anse Ialand, Louisiana. In these beda 
the salt la practically inexhauatible in quantity 
and remarkably pore in quality, eo as to need 
little or no preparation. The other important 
localities of salt production in the United States 
are in the states of New York and Michigan. 
Here the salt ia pumped up as hrine, and 
recovered by evaporation. Salt Is not alona 
used for seasoning and preserving food, but to 
glaze pottery, to harden soap, Ac, 

B, As adjective ; 

L Literally : 

1. Abounding in or Impregnated with salt ; 
containing or producing salt : as, a salt spring. 

2. Prepared with or tasting of salt ; salted : 
as, salt beef. 

3. Overflowed with or growing in salt water : 
as, a salt marsh. 

IL Figuratively : 

• 1. Sharp, bitter, pungent. 

" Tho pride *nd salt «com of hU eye*." 

Shakezp. : Troilus e Cressida, L t 

2. Lecherous, salacious, lustful. 

“Aj tali a* wolve* la pridu." Shakesp, ; Othello, UL A 

3. Costly, dear, expensive, high : as, To 
pay a salt price. (CoUoq, ) 

If (1) Above (or below) the salt: Formerly 
the family saltcellar was of massive silver, 
and placed in the middle of the table. Persona 
of distinction sat above the saler — i.e., between 
it and the head of the table ; while dependents 
and inferior guests sat below it. Hence, to 
ait above the salt — to ait in a place of distinc- 
tion ; to be placed or sit below the salt = to be 
given or take an inferior position. 

" Yet hope for thii to hare • roome aboo* the salt.’ 
—Cornwall set ; Essays, No. 1*. (1633.) 

(2) Worth one's salt : Worthy of one’s hire ; 
worth what it coats. 


salt-block, *. An apparatus for evaporat- 
ing the water from a saline solution. The 
technical name for a salt-factory. 

salt-box, s. A wooden box, with a slop- 
ing lid, used for holding salt In kitchens. 


salt-bush, a. 

Bot. : A triplex nummularia , an important 
Australian pasture-plant. Applied also to 
other species of the genus. [Atriplex.] 

salt-butter, t Butter mixed with salt 
to make It keep, 
salt-cat, t [Saltcat.] 


salt-cellar, * salt-saler, a. A small 
vessel of glass, silver, Ac., for holding salt on 
the table. [Cellar.] 


** Whim *ny wit U «pUt on the tehle-eloth, iheke It 
out Into the salt-cellar. m — Swift : I Hr set. to th» Butler. 

If A tautological expression : cellar being= 
Fr. scUikre, ItaL saHera = a sait-cellar, from 
Lat. sal — salt. 


salt-duty, *. A duty on salt ; a duty, of 
one twentieth, formerly payable to the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation of London, for salt 
brought to the port of London. [Salt-tax.] 

salt-eel, *. A rope's end. (NauL slang.) 
(CL Notes A Queries, 7th eer., ii. 188, 217.) 

salt-fish, a. Fiah in brine ; fish salted 
and dried ; fiah from salt water. 


* salt-foot, a. A large salt-cellar formerly 
placed near the middle of a long table, to 
mark the place of division between tha su- 
perior and inferior guests. [Salt, a., If (1)] 

salt-gauge, t A aalinometer (q.v.> 

salt-glazing, a. 

Pottery: A glaze for earthenware, prepared 
from common salt. 

* salt green, a. Green like the sea ; sea* 
green, (Shakes?. : Mid. Night's Dream, lit 2.) 

* salt-holder, a. A salt-cellar. 

Salt- junk, a. Dry salt beef for use at sea. 

salt-lick, s. A knob-lick (q.v.). 

salt-marsh, s. Land under pasture- 
grasses or herbage plants, near the sea, and 
liable to be overflowed by it, or by the waters 
of estuaries, and In consequence more or less 
impregnated with salt. 

salt mine, #. A mine where rock-salt is 

obtained. 










salt of sorrel, ». 

CW.-C 2 HKO J + H a O={CO ; OH + ^ o 

Potassic liinoxalate, or acid potassic oxalate. 
Found in sorrel leaves, aod easily prepared 
by dividing a saturated aointion of oxalic 
acid in water into two equal portions, neutral- 
izing one with potassic carbonate, and adding 
the other. It crystallizes in colourless 
rhombic prisms, slightly soluble in cold, very 
soluble in boiling water. It Is often used to 
remove ink stains from linen, paper, Ac, 
Calied also Salt of Lemons. 


salt of tartar, s. [Carbonate or Po- 
tassium.] 

salt of vitriol, ». [Sulphate or Zinc.] 

salt-pan, salt-pit, a. a shallow pan 
or vessel in which salt-water or brine i* 
evaporated in order to obtain salt. In ths 
plural, salt-worka, and natural or artificial 
ponds or sheets of water in which salt is pro- 
duced by evaporation. 

salt-pit, a. [Salt-pan.] 
salt-radicle, a. 

Chem. : The chlorous or electronegatiya con- 
stituent of a salt, according to the binary 
theory, e.g., a in KC1, S0 4 In KjSO*, Ac, 

salt-raker, a. A person engaged in rak- 
ing or collecting satt In natural sait-ponda, or 
in inclosures from the sea. _ 


salt-rheum, a. 

Pathol. : A vague popular term for almost all 
the non-febrile cutaneous eruptions common 
among adults, except ringworm and Itch. 

* salt-sea, a. Pertaining or belonging to 
the sea or ocean. (Shakes?. : Macbeth , iy. 1.) , 

salt-sedative, a. Boracic acid. 


salt-spring, a. 

Geol. : A spring of water containing a large 
quantity of common salt. Snch springs are 
abundant In parts of Europe and America, the 
water rising probably from deposits of rock- 
salt underground, which it has passed over in 
its flow. Some of them yield a rich brine, the 
water being saturated. They rise through 
strata of sandstone and marl, which contain 
large beds of rock-ealt (q.v.). Culinary salt 
is obtained from them by evaporation. 


M Th« *rt of making «dt was known In r*ry early 
time*, to tha Gaols and Germans ; it li not, the re fora, 
hkely that tha Britons, who had. In seraral places, 
plenty of salt-springs, ahoald be ignorant of IL — Be**- 
nant: Journey from Chester. 


salt-tax, s. 

Taxation: The ancient Romans imposed a 
duty on salt, and most modern states have 
taxed It heavily. England did so from 1798- 
1825. In India the salt-duty is the third 
source in order of importance of the Indian 
revenue, or, excluding opium, it is the second. 
Formerly its amount varied in different 
localities, now it Is uniform over India at two 
rupees per maund (5s. 5d. a cwt.). The 
revenue from It In 18S2-S was £6,177, 78L 
(Hunter : Indian Empire.) 


salt-tree, a. 

Bot. : Halinodendron argenteum. 


salt-water, a. A a. 

A. As subsL : Water impregnated with aalt: 
tea-water. 


I 


Sto, at, fare, amldat, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?l. her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
•r. wore, w 9 lf. work, who, «6 n ; mute, otih, cure, unite, our, r&le, rtll ; try, Syrian. «,co = 6; ey = a; <iu = kw. 


salt— salutarily 
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B. As adj. .* Pertaining, relating, or belong- 
ing to *alt water, i.e., to the sea ; used Bt aea ; 
engaged on the sea. 

*• The talt-water Shakstp. : Twelfth Night, V. 

salt work, *. A house or place where 
•alt is made. 


* Bait (2), i. [O. Fr. fault, from Lat saltum, 
accus. of saltus, from $alio = to leap.] A ieap, 
% jump, a bound. 

** Friaklnff lamb* 

Make win too tdlt* about thilr dry-*uck’d daiua.” 

Ben Joneon : Masques. 

£.alt, t>.t & i. (Salt, «.] 


A. Transitive : 


1. To sprinkle, impregnate, or season with 
salt ; to preserve with salt. 


“ Wo might hire takrd u much pork a* would 
hive eerveaboth ahipa ."— Cook : Third Voyage, bk. UL, 
ch. vlL 

2. To fill with salt between the timbers and 
planks, as a ship, for the preservation of timber. 

3. To supply or furnish with salt. (Amer.) 

•« Every Sunday morning the cowa must ba valtedf 
—Scribner** Magana, Nov., 1878, p. 6L 


B. Intrant. : To deposit brine from a saline 
substance : as, The brine begins to salt . 

If (1) To saU an invoice : To pot the extreme 
value upon each article, and even something 
more sometimes, in order to make what seems 
a liberal discount upon payment. 

(2) To salt a mine ; To sprinkle a few grains 
of gold-dust, Ac., In and about an unproduc- 
tive or worked-out mine, so as to make it 
appear valuable, and thus obtain a higher 
price from an unsuspecting purchaser. 


" One of the 11 ret to practlae the »rt of talting ahim 
goldfield!.” — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22, 1886. 


salt-ant, a. [Lat. saltans , pr. par. of salto, 
frequent, of salio = to leap.] 

* 1. OrtLLang . : Leaping, jumping, dancing. 

" When ho chaaeth mod folio with after other boiata, 
hee goetta aiwaiea saUant or rampant"-^. Holland : 
Plime, tak. rjli., ch. xvL 

2. Her.: A term applied to the eqnirrel, 
weasel, rat, and all vermin, and also to the cat, 
greyhound, ape, and monkey, when in a posi- 
tion springing forward. 


sal-ta-r£r-ld» i. [itai.] 

Music: 

1. A Neapolitan dance in triple time, some- 
what resembling a jig. 

2. The music for such a dance. 

3. A harpsichord jack, ao called because it 
jumps when the note is struck. 

* sAl-tate, v.i. [Lat saltatum, sup. of salto, 
frequent of saZio — to leap.] To leap, to 
jump, to skip. 


salt-cake, *. [Eng. salt (1), and oate.] 

Comm. : Sulphate of soda, prepared for the 
use of glassmakers and soap manufacturers. 

salt-o&t, * salt-catte, a. [Eng. salt (1), 
and oaf = cate(?).] A lump of salt made at a 
salt- work; also a mixture of gravel, loam, 
rubbish of old walls, cummin-seed, salt, and 
staie urine, for food for pigeons. (See extract) 

“ A lump of aalt, which they usually call i laltcat, 
mad* it the aalterna, which make* the pigeon* much 
effect thi piece,'— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

♦salt'-cote, s. [Eng. salt (1), end cofe.] A 
salt-pit. 

"There be i gre«t number of taltcotee ibont thl* 
well."— JVarriJon.- Detcrip. Eng., il. 82. 

salt'-er, s. [Eng. aaZf, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who salts; one who sprinkles or 
applies salt 

“ The dissector, embowell*r. polUnctor. talter. eod 
other depaudant lerFinti."— GrtenhiU : On Embalm- 
ing, p. 282. 

2. One who makes or deals in salt. 

** 1 asked of i talter how mante foraaco* they hid it 
all the three *pring». '‘—Hoi imhed : Deec. of England, 
hk. ill., ch. xiiL 

3. A drys&Iter (q.v.). 

^ The London Salters Company was incor- 
porated in 1558. 

salt-era, s. (Salt(1), «•} A sait manufactory 
where water is evaporated from brine and dry 
salt obtained. More especially a plot of 
retentive land, laid out in pools and walks, 
where the sea-water is admitted to he 
evaporated by the heat of the sun’s rays. The 
operation is concluded in boilera. 

•* The taUeme of the Normans and the Old Engliah 
have * uttered very different fawa. In Normmndv the 
■e* no longer reache* to their iltei whilst here It hu 
long aince roiled over them.”— Dotty Hew*, Sept. 28, 
1888. 

shl-ti9-f-d.ee, s. pi. (Lat salticfus) ; fern, ph 
sdj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool : A family of Dtpneumooes, section 
Vagabundae. The cephalothorax is nearly 
rectangular, and the eyea are placed in it in 
three transverse rows. Active spiders, weav- 
ing no webs, but trying to approach their 
prey by etcalth and then springing npon it 
suddenly. 

s&r-ti-ofis, s. [Lat = dancing.] 

Zool : The typical genus of Saiticidae (q.v.). 
Salticus scenicus is a smali spider banded with 
black and white, often met with in gardens, 
on hrick walls, railings, the trunks of trees, Ac. 

B&lf-fe, *. [Eng. salt, s. ; -it.) 

Ickthy. : Pleuronectes limanda, the Common 
Dab (q.v.). 


* shl ta/ tion, «. (Lat. saltatio.] [Saltate.] 

1. A leaping, a bounding, a jumping. 

M Being ordiinod for taUation, their hinder leg* do 
far exceed the others .”— Browne : Vulgar Errour*. 

2. A beating or palpitation. 

** HU venUnt blood 

In hrlik taUation circulate* end flow*.” 

Smart : Hop-Garden, p. *7. 

t •Al-ta-tor'-O*, 8. pi. [PI. of Lat saltator 
— a dancer.] 

Zool : The Saiticidae (q.v.). 

sAl-ta-tor'-i-a, 9. pi [Lat saltatorius, from 
saltator = a leaper a dancer ; salto = to leap.] 
Entom.: A section of Orthoptera, having 
the hind legs elongated and connected with 
leaping organa. Wings and elytra weii 
developed. Joints of the tarsi never more 
thsn four. The males emit chirping sounds. 
Ail are herbivorous. Tribes : Locustina, 
Achetina, and Gryllina ; or families : Gryllidse, 
Locustidae, and Acridiidee. 

sAl-ta-tor'-i-al, * sAl-ta-tor'-i-o&s, a. 

[Saltatoria.] Pertaining to leaping, having 
“T the ability to leap, or actually doing so. 

’* The milei In the three taltatorial fimUIee belong- 
ing to thi« order are remarkable lor their muitcal 
power*." — Darwin : Descent of Man, p. IL, ch. x. 

saltatorlal-orthoptera, 1. pi. (Sal- 
tatoria.] 

* i&l-ta-tor'-i-ous, a. [Saltatory] 

* sAl'-ta-tor-^, a. & *. [Lat. saltatorius,] 

A. As adj. : The same as Saltatobial (q.v.). 

"A saltatory version of the ‘Wedding Marat* 
Daily Telegraph, Feh. *0, 1888. 

B, As subst. : A dancer. 

" A second, a lavoltetere. a taltaUrry, a dancer with 
a kit"— Beaum. d Piet. : Pair Maid of the Inn, lit 1. 


s&T-tler (1), i. [Saltire.] 

* B&l'-tier (2), s. [See def.] A blunder for 
Satyr (q.v.). 

“ They call themielrei tdUiert."— Shaketp. ; Winter'* 
Tale, lv. a 

s&l-tl-gra'-da, s. pi. [Lat saltus — L ieap, 
and gradior = to walk.] 

ZooL : The Saiticidae (q.v.). 


*&r-tl-grade f o. & s. [Saltiobada.] 

A. As adj. : Leaping ; formed for leaping. 

B. As subst . : One of the Saltigrada (q.v.). 


* s&l-tin b&n'-oo, * sAl-tlm-bAn'-co, s. 

[Ital. saltirribanco; Fr. saltimbanque = a 
mountebank, from Itai. «aZfar« in banco = to 
leap or mount on the bench.] A quack, a 
mountebank. 


“ H* play'd tha taltinbanco'* part, 

Transformed t" a Freuchman hy my art" 

Butler : Huaibra*, 11. a 



salt -irig, s. [Eng. salt 
(1), a. ; - ing .] A salt- 
marab. 

s&l'-tire, sAl'-tier, s. 

[O. Fr. saultoir (Fr. 
sautoir) — a stirrup, a 
saltire ; Ix>w Lat. salta - 
torium = a atirrup, from 
Lat. saltatorius — salta- 
tory (q.v.).] 

Her. : An ordinary [n 
the form of a St. An- 
drew’s croas, or the 
letter X, formed by two bends, dexter and 
einister, crossing each other. 

“ Upon hli lurcoat valiant Nevll boro 
A aUvir eaUirt upon martial rod.” 

Drayton : Baron* Wart, li. 


(Arm* of the See Qf 
Rochester.) 


saltire- wise, saltier-wise, ads. 

Her.: lo the manner of a saltire; long, 
shaped charges (aworde, batons, Ac.) placed 
in the direction of the saltire, are said to be 
borne saltire- wise. 



" Tho boa ton mariner*. 

That long Lath wand red In the ooeau wid*. 

Ofte aouifc La a willing Tethya ia/twA Ware." 

Spenter : P. L 11L XL 

salt-lsll-l^, adv. [Eng. saltish ; -ly.] With 
a moderate degree of saltnese. 

salt' Ish-n^ss, 8. [Eng. saltish; -twm.] Tha 
quality or state of being saltish. 

salt -less, «. [Eng. salt (1), s. ; -Z«8.] Desti- 
tute of salt ; not tasting or salt ; insipid. 

“ Ha that hath beheld what quantity of lead tha teat 
of taltleu aahea will Imbibe." — Browne : Vulgar 
Errour*, bk. 1L, ch. v. 

salt'-l^ t adv. [Eng. salt , a. ; -ly.] In a salt 
manner ; with taste of salt. 

salt'-ness, *. [Eng. salt, a. ; -n««.] The 
quality or state of being salt or impregnated 
with salt ; salt taste. 

“ That peculiar hitWrlah taltneu which we find In 
it .”— Goldsmith : But. c/the Earth, eh. xv. 

sAl -tO, s, [Ital.] 

Music: (1) A dance in which there la much 
ieaping and skipping; (2) a leap, or akip 
from one note to another beyond the octave. 

salt-pe'-tre (tre as ter), *. [Lat. sal petres 
— salt of the rock.] 

1. Chem.: KNO3. Potassium nitrate. Nitre. 
Found in dry and hot countriea as a natural 
product, but prepared artificially by exposing 
a mixture of calcareous soil and animal matter 
to the atmosphere, or by decomposing native 
sodium nitrate with potassium carbonate. It 
crystallizes in anhydrous six-sided prisms, 
soluble In seven parts water at 15*, and in its 
own weight of boiling water. It is chiefly 
used in the manufacture of gunpowder, fire- 
works, and nitric-acid. Wheo fused and 
poured Into moulds, it forms the sal prunella 
of commerce. 

2. Min.: The same as Nitre (q.v.). 

“ That villaluoua saltpetre ahould b* digged 
Out of tha bowel* of the harmleea earth." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry Vt., L IL 

salt-pe'-troiis, t salt-p6'-tr3% <*. [Eng. 
saUpetr(i);-ous; -y.] Pertaining to saltpetre; 
partaking of the qualities of saltpetre ; im- 
pregnated with saltpetre. 

salt*, s. pi [Salt ( 1), II. 1. (2).] 

Smelling salts: A preparation of carbonate 
of ammonia with or without some agreeable 
scent, as bergamot, lavender, Ac., used as a 
stimulant and restorative in case of faintness. 

salt -wort, s. [Eng. salt (1), s., and wort.] 
Bot. : (1) Salicomia annua; (2) Sal sola (q.v.). 

salt a. [Eng. salt (1), s. ; -y.] Rather salt ; 
saltish. 

sa-lu'-bri-oiis, a. [As if from a Lat. salu- 
* briosus , from salubri3 — healthy, from sains 
health ; Fr., Sp., A Ital. salubre.] Favouiahle 
to or promoting health ; healthy, wholesome. 

** The a oil muit bo r*uow‘d, which ofWn waah'd, 
Loao* It* troMiur* of taZubriou* aalta.” 

Cowper: Task, UL 110. 

sa-lu'-bri-o&s-lj, adv. [Eng. salubrious; 
- ly .] In a salubrious manner ; so as to pro- 
mote health. 

“ Doe* not the aw«at of tho tnaaon and earpenter 
flow a* pleaaantly and u talubrioutly f "—Burke: On 
the French Revolution. 

sa-lu'-bri-ouB-nSss, s. [Eng. salubrious; 
'-ness.] The quality or state of being salu- 
brious ; wholesomeness, healthfulneas, favour- 
ableness to the promotion and preservation of 
health. 

sa-lu'-brf-t^r, *. [Fr. salubriU, from Lat 
‘salubritatem, accns of salubritas, from salubris 
= salubrione (q.v.).] The same as Salcbri- 
OU6NEB6 (q.V.) 

“ A now apecloa of air, of infinitely auperior tafu- 
brlty aud duration to that vulgar atmoapherioal air." 
—Mason : Ode lo Pinchbeck. (Not* X) 

• sa-lue, V.t. [Fr. saluer.] To ealute (q.v.). 

8&'-U-tar-I-l$r, adv. [Eng. salutary; 4y.] 
In a' salutary manner ; in a manner favourable 
to health. 


koll, b6^ ; poiit, ; cat, 9©11, ohorua, 9M11, bench ; go, feem ; thin, $hia ; sin, a* ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — £ 
-dan, -tian = shan* -tion, -sion — shun; -^lon, -*ion = shfln. -clous, -tious, -sious = shhs. -bio, -die, Ac. = 
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salutariness— salvation 


S&T u-tar-I-n5ss, s. [Eng. salutary ;-n«A] 

1. The qnality or state of being salutary or 
of promoting health. 

2. The quality of promoting good, prosperity, 
or s d vantage. 

Riir-U-t&r-jf, o. [Fr. salutatre, from Lat. 
saltUaris, from soZuj, guiit aaZu/is = health ; 
Itai. salidart.] 

I. Promoting or preserving health ; favour- 
able or contributing to luaith ; wholesome, 
healthful. 

*' What affect it nrodoced «w rxther yrUUary than 
burtfuL* — Cook : Amt Vvyn.T, bk. PL, ch. lx. 

% Promoting or contributing to avxne good, 
advantage, or benefit ; profitable, edvanta- 
geous, beneficiaL 

“ When 8k Penl delivered over to Satan. *h » design 
of it vu kind aad tahtfary."— Waterland : Works, 

T.M. 

s&l-n-ta'-tlon, * sal-u-ta-cl-oim, s. [Fr. 
salutation, from Lat. salutationem, accu.v of 
salutcUto , from salutattis, pa. par. of sahaj — 
to aalnte (q.v.) ; Sp. saluttidon ; ItaL saluta- 
tions. ] 

1. The act of aaluting or paying reapect or 
reverence by words or actions ; the act of 
greeting or welcoming. 

0 Faeeed the doorway uninvited. 

Without word of salutation ." 

Longfellow : Riawatha, xix. 

2. That which is said or done in the act of 
aalnting or greeting. (It may consist in the 
expression of kind wiahea, bowing, shaking 
hands, embracing, uncovering the head, firing 
of guns, Ac.) 

■* For mo u the vole of thl talutactoun wm madd In 
myn ewk'- }ff diff •: Luke L 

% Angdical Salutation : The Hail -Mary 
(q.v.X 

8 a-lu-ta-tor -Fan, i. [Eng. salutatory ; -an.} 
*In the United States, the student of a college 
who pronounces the salutatory oration at the 
annual commencement or like exercises. 


* Ba-lu'-t^-tor-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. salutatory; 
-ly.] By way of salutation. 

■a-lu'-ta-tor-^, a. & s. [lat. salutatorius , 
’from saiutatus, pa. par. of salute =to salnte 
(q-v.).] 

A. As o dj. : Saluting, greeting ; expressing 
a welcome or greeting. (Applied especially 
to the oration which introduces the exercises 
of the commencements or similar pnblic ex- 
hibitions io American colleges.) 

• B. As subst. : A placa of greeting ; a 
vestibule, a porch. 

“ Coming to the bUhop with rappllcation into the 
salutatory, aorae out-porch of the church.*— Stilton : 
Reformation in England, bk. 1L 


sa-lute', r.L & L [Lat salute = to wisth 
health, to greet ; fa his, genit salutti=z health ; 
Fr. saluer; Ital. salutare; Sp ,saludar; Port. 
saudar.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make or offer a salotation to; to 
greet, to welcome; to address with exprea- 
siona of kind wishes, courtesy, reverence, or 
homage. 

" He fair* the knight taluted, looting low * 

Spenser : P. <&, U i. MX 

2. To greet with a klee, a wave of the hand, 
the uncovering of the bead, a bow, or the 
like : as, To salute a person in the street 

S. To make obeisance to ; to adore. 

* Here wing* like angela, end like them ta lute." 

Byron: Reason * Earth, L t 

4. In the army and navy to honour, as a 
particular day, person, or nation, by the 
discharge of great gun a or small arm», dipping 
colours or the like ; to receive with honour. 

• 5. To touch, to affect, to gratify. 

“Would I hed no being, 

If tbl* solute my hlood e lot.” 

Shaketp.: Henry rTIWiL 1 

B. Intrant .: To perform a salutation or 
salute. 

" I eent e Ilea tenant aabore to acquaint the gevenww 
of our arrival, and to make an ck cum for our not 
tat uling. " — Cook : Third Voyage, hk. IL. ch. x. 

aa-luto', *. [Salute, t>.] 

1. The act of saluting, or of expressing kind 
wishea or r respects ; salutation, greeting. 

" That taint*. 

Hall, highly favour’d, among women Meet !' 

2. A kiss. 

3. In the army and navy a compliment paid 
on the appearance of a royal or other dis- 


tinguished personage, when squadrons or 
other bodies meet, at the burial of officers, 
and on other ceremonial occasions. It way 
be done by flriog great guns or a mail arms, 
dipping colours, flaga, and topsails, presenting 
arms, manning the yards, cheering, &c. 
[Royal-salute.] 

'* A hlithe salute, lu martini aort. 

The mlnitrela well might ®ouo<L" 

Scott : Marmion, L 10. 

* 4. A gold coin, of the valna of twenty-five 
shillings, struck hy Henry V. after his conqnest 
in France. It was so called from the salutation 
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represented on it, viz., the Virgin Mary on the 
ooe, and an angel on the other aide of a shield 
bearing the arms of France and England 
quarterly, with the word Ave! (Hail I) on a 
scroll. 

sa-lut-er, a. [Eng. salutie), v.; -or.] One 
who aalntee. 

• S&l-u-tiF-er-oiis, a. [Lat salutifcr; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ows.] 

1. Health-bringing; healthy. 

“ Or plough Tunbridfia'* tahuiferetu hlU*.* 

Smart: The Hop Garden. 

2. Salutary, beneficiaL 

“All of them tahuifrrou* and procuring good."— 
Cudworth : IntetL Syttem, p. ML 

• sZH-U-tH-er-roiis-ly, adv. [Eng. sahi- 
tiferous; -ly.] In a salutiferous, wholesome, 
or salutary manner. 

“The emperoor of tHia invincible army, whogovem- 
eth all things talutifermuly”— Cudworth ; InttU. Syr 
tern, p. 60*. 

• va-bH I- 1 jr, 9 . [Eng. solvable ; - ity.\ 
The quality or state of beiug solvable ; salva- 
bleness. 

" Why do we ChrietUna ta fiercely argue against tha 
taxability of each other ? ' ' — l>ccay qf Piety. 

• t&T-va-ble, a. [Lat salvo = to save, and 
Eng. able.] Capable of beiug saved ; ad- 
mitting of salvation. 

** Our wild fancies about God’s decrees have . . . 
bid fair for the damaiog of many whom thoaa left 
tal table. "—Decay of Christian Piety. 

• s&T-va-ble-nSas, ». [Eng. solvable ; -nest.] 
The quality or state of being salvable ; pos- 
sibility of being saved. 

• S&l'-va-bljf, adv. [Eog. solvable); -ly.] In 
a salvable manner. 

s&l-var-dor^ '-a, a. [Mod. Lat, from Bp. & 
Port Salvador = a saviour.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Salvadoracese 
(q.v.). Salvadora ptrslca, the Toothbrush tree, 
{a probahly tha Mustard tree of Scripture 
(q.v.). The bark of the root is acrid, vesicant, 
and stimulaot ; the leaves are purgative, and 
the fruit is eatable. The galls of S. o leoides, 
ao Indian evergreen shrub, are used in dyeing. 
S. persica and S. decides yield a sulphury 
yellow fat, and their leaves are used as fodder 
for camels. 

8&I-va-dor-a'-$$-», s. p l [Mod. Lat. aoJ- 
vadorifl) ; Lat fem. pL adj. snff. •aceas.] 

Bot. : Salradorads ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogeos, alliance Ech tales. 8mall trees or 
shrubs, with the stem slightly twined at the 
Mats. Leayee opposite, leathery, entire. 
Flowers minute, in loose panicles ; sepals 
four, minute; corolla membranous, four- 
parted ; atameo* four ; ovary auperior, on ex- 
celled ; ovule solitary erect Known genera 
four, species undetermined ; from India, 
Syria, and the north of Africa. (Lindley.) 

B&1-V&- dor'-&d, s. [Mod. Lat Salvador ^ ); 
Eng. snff. -od.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Salvadoracese (q.v.). 

s&T-vage (age as 1^) (I), s. [Fr., from O. 
Fr. salver (Fr. sauvtr), from Lat. salvo =: to 
save (q.v.) ; Low Lat salvagium.] 

1. The act of saving a 8hip or goods from 
extraordinary danger, as from fire, the aea, 
an enemy, pirates, or the like. 


2. Commercial ond Maritime law : 

(1) A payment or comi>enaation to which 
those persons are entitled who have by their 
voluntary efforts saved ships or goods from 
extraordinary danger, aa from fire, tiie sea, 
an enemy, pirates, or the like. The amount 
of salvage to be paid is generally agreed on 
between the salvors and the ownera of the 
property salved ; but if they cannot agree, 
the aum to be paid, and the proportions in 
which it shall be paid, are determined by the 
Admiralty Court The crew of a ship are not 
entitled to any salvage for any extraordinary 
efforts they may make in saving their own 
vesseL 

•' By the itatate 27 Edw III., c. X*, If any ihip be loet 
on the ehore. and the goods come to land (which c*q. 
aot. eay* tha statute, be called wreck), they shall lire* 
aeatly be delivered to tha merchants, payinr ouly a 
reasonable reward to those that saved and pnaerved 
them, which U entitled talrage." — Blaektton* : Com- 
ment.. bk. L, ch. A 

(2) The property saved from extraordinary 
danger by the voluntary efforts of the salvors. 

Balvage-corpo, «, A corp* or body of 
men attached to the (London) Metropolitan 
Fire Brigade, whose duties are the salvage of 
property from fire, and the care of that which 
is salved. They wear a blue coat with white 
collar. 

salvage-loss, *. The difference between 
the amount of salvage, after deducting the 
charges and the original value of the property. 

s&T-vage (age as lg) (2)* * [Prob. the 
same as salvage (1) (q.v.).] 

NouL : A skein of heinp.eimply bound with 
yarn ; used for tackling of cannon, and other 
purposes where great pliancy and strength 
are required. [Selvaoee.) 

• s&lv-age (age as Ig) (3), a. & *. [Q. Fr. 

saulvage ; Fr. sauvage.] [Savage.] 

A. As adj. : Savage, rude, crncL 

B. As subst. : A savage. 

• sal-vag-esse, s. [Salvaoe, a.] Savage- 
ness, wildness. 

• B&l-va tel-la, s. [Dimin. from Lat. salvator 
— a saviour. *So named from the salutary 
effects which the ancienta attributed to the 
opening or the vein in hypochondria.] 

Anat. : A vein on the back of the hand, 
near ita inner margin, in proximity to the 
fourth and little fingers. 

s&l-va tion, • sal-va-ul-on, • sal-va- 
cl oun, s. [Fr. salvation, from Lat. salva- 
tionenu accus. of salvatio, from salvatus, pa. 
par. or salvo — to save (q.v.) ; 8p. salvacion; 
ltal. salvations.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of saving, rescuing, or preserv- 
ing from danger, destruction, or ruin ; pre- 
eervation, rescue. 

‘'Looking to Government aid for nlmtion from 
atarvatloa aarlnz tha oowln# autumn aud winter.”— 
—Daily Telegraph. Sept, 18, 1886. 

2. In the same sense as II. 

“The care of each mau'a saltation beloan only to 

himaelt "— Locke : A Letter concerning Toleration. 

* 3. A manifestation of saviug power. 

“Stand atlll, and eee thofafeatfonof the Lord, which 
he will ahew to you to-day ."— Ex dut xhr. u. 

4. That which eavee ; the cause of saving. 

“The Lord la my light and my saltation."— Psalm 
xxviL L 

IL Thcol. : The deliverance of those who 
believe in Christ from the power of sin, aad 
from the woe reserved for the unbelieving and 
the impenitent ; and the bestowal on them of 
endless felicity in heaven. 

Salvation army, a 

Ecclesiol. <fi Church Hist* : A religions organi- 
zation virtually constituting a distinct re-' 
ligious sect, ite founder and general being 
Mr. William Booth, born at ^Nottingham in 
1829. In 1843 be entered the mialstry of the 
Methodist New Connexion, which stationed 
him in London. Soon afterwards he obtained 
great spiritual success at Guernsey, and io 
1844 was eet apart as au evangelist. In 185d-7 
he returned to the regular pastorate, but 
felt himself out of his aphere ; and when, iu 
1861, the Conference refused to allow' him 
again to become au evangelist, he resigned 
connection with it, and commenced an Inde- 
pendent career. A year before this, Mra. 
Booth had begun to preach. In 1862-3 he 
laboured in Cornwall, Newcastle, Ac., and in 
June, 1865, in Whitechapel, London, where 


fits, & t, fare, amidst, what, fill, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wqU; work, wbd, s$n ; mute, crib, cure, ijnitc, cur, r&le, Mil ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a; an = kw. 
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he obtained many converts, whom he united 
into the East London Christian Revival 
Socipty, afterwards the East London Chris- 
tian Mission. Visits to other cities and 
towns commenced the work also there. Ia 
1865-6 Mr. Booth hired a large theatre, and, 
in 1ST0, the People’s Market at Whitechapel. 
By the commencement of 1878 thirty stations 
had been occupied ; at its close there were 
eighty, and the evangelists lmd increased from 
tliiity to 127. The first appearance of the 
title Salvation Army In the Registrar-gene- 
ral's returns was in 1880. With the name 
army came military phraseology. Prayer 
became knee -drill, the leader became a 
general, one of his sons chief of the staff 1 , 
evangelists took the name of officers, candi- 
dates were cadets, and not merely converts 
were sought, hut recruita. A semi-military 
attire waa assumed, barracks built instead of 
separate residences, and when the army 
marched forth to take some place by storm, 
it was with banners displayed and bands of 
music leading the march. Its possession of the 
streets waa not undlspated, especially in the 
earlier part of its career. [Skeleton- army.] 
Religious eoldieMifw was open to women, 
aacl many female officers condoeted ev&u- 
gelistio operations. [Hallelujah* lasses.] 
The army grew rapidly Id numbers in England, 
and sent missionary' bodies abroad, some contin- 
gents reaching the United States and Canada, 
wliere they have been active in efforts to gala 
converts, but not vary successful. Recently Mr. 
Booth has been earnestly engaged in the praise- 
worthy work of eodeavoriog to ameliorate_the 
condition of the noor of hia native country. 

"Th« fifth eualeersary meeting nf the Scottish 
Division of the Saltation Army bus just taken place 
in the City Hall, GUsgow. During the year they had 
added 1» corps or m lesion station* to their list, mak- 
ing up a total of «<5 corp# altogether In Scotland. 
There nave been held altogether iu,764 meeting* in the 
barracks daring the year, and 18,895 open-air meetings. 
The paid officer* number 14&, at an average salary of 
twelve shilling* and sixpence per week.**— fcAe, Nov. 
11, MM. 

S&l-va'-tlon-Ist, o. & $. [Eng. salvation ; 
-ist.\ 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Salvationists. 

B. As subst.: A member of the Salvation 
Army (q.v.). 

“ What they object to ia their being charged with 
©tatructiug thoroughfares when Salvationist* and 
others do the aame thing with absolute impunity." 
—Daily Trie graph, Sept. M. IBM. 

* S&r-va-tor-^, i. [Fr. salvatolrc.] [Salva- 
tion.] *A place where anything is preserved. 

I consider the admirahle powers of sensation, 
phantasy, and memory, in whet saltatories or re- 
positories the specie* of things past am conserved."-— 
Hals: Orig. qf Mankind, p. U6. 

salve ( l silent, or as s&lve), * salfe, 8. [A.S. 
seal/; cogn. with Dut. zalf; O. H. Ger. salba; 
Ger. salbe ; Ban. salve; Sw. salva, sal/va .] 

1. Lit. : An adhesive composition or sub- 
stance to be applied to wounds or sores ; a 
healing ointment. 

2. Fig. : A help, a remedy, an antidote, a 
healing application. 

" Though u© reason may apply 
Salve to ycur sore. Spenser: F. Q. t IIL IL 15. 

salve (1) {l silent, or as s&lve), v.t. [AS. seal- 
Jlan , from seal /= salve (q.v.); O. Sax. & Goth. 
salbon; O. Fries, salva; But. salven ; Dan. 
salve; O. H. Ger. salbdn; Ger. salben.] 

1. Lit. : To apply a salve or salves to ; to 
heal or treat with salves or healing applica- 
tions ; to cure. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To help, to remedy, to apply a salve to. 

M The which If He be pleased I ehall perform, 

I do beseech your majesty may salve 

The long-grown wound* of my intemperance." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., HL 1 

♦ 2. To help or remedy by a salvo, excuse, 
or reservation. 

“ Ignorant I sin not how this ie salved * they do it 
but after tb# truth i« mad* manifest.”— Hooker : 
Secies. Polity. 

B&lve (2), v.t. & i. [Lat. salvo = to save (q.v.).] 
[Salvage, a] 

A. Trans. : To save, as a ship or goods, as 
from fire, the sea, or the like. 

“ Salting life and property."— Daffy Telegraph, 
Aug. 27, 1886. 

B. Imrans. : To be engaged In the selvage 
of ships or property. 

** Crew* of twenty boat* scattered all over ths 
Islands are salting m quickly as they can."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. Si, 1885, 


* s&lve (3), v.t. [Lat solve — hail.] To salute, 
to say Hail 1 to. 

8&l'-ve, exd. [Lat] Haill 

Salve, Regina, %. [Lat. = Hall, Queen.] 
]. Roman Church : The first words of a prayer 
to the Virgin Mary, hence used for the prayer 
itself. (Cf. Ave Maria, Pater Noster.) In the 
Divine Office it is recited at the end of Lauds 
and Corapliue, and it is much used in private 
devotion. 

2. Music: Any setting of the prayer de- 
scribed above. [1.] 

s&l ve ll'-nl, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, from Fr. 
salvelin = Ger. salbling — Salma salvtlinus 
(Lino.).] 

Ichthy. : Chsrr ; a group or sub-genus of 
Salmo, with teeth on the head of the vomer 
only. Among the chief species sre Salmo 
umbla (the Ombre Chevslier of the Swiss 
lakes), S. alpinus (the Northern CharrX S. 
perissi (the Torgocb), S. grayi (the Freshwater 
Heniag), S. hucho (the Huchea of the Danube), 
S . arcturus (the most northern species, from 
82* N. Lat.), and S.fontinalis (the Brook Trout 
of the United States). 

B&lv'-er (I), s. [Salvor.] 

salv'-er (I silent) (2), a [Eng. salv(e) I, v. ; 
-er.) One who salves or cures; a quacksalver. 

gAl'-ver (3), *. [Prop, salva, from Sp. salva = 
a salver, from salvar — to save ; Lat. salvo.] 
A kind of tray or waiter for table service, or 
on which to present anything to a person. 

" The illver tMikard* end salvers of ell the colleges 
hsd been melted down to supplr his military cheat." 
— Macaulay : Hist. £ng., eh. vuL 

salver-shaped, a. The same as Hypo- 
crater i form (q.v.). 

sAl'-vi-a, i. [ Lat = the sage ( Salvia officinalis), 
from salvo = to save. Named from its healing 
properties.) 

Bot. : Sage ; the typical genus of the Sal- 
vidae(q.v.). Calyx two-lipped ; stunenatwo, 
forked. Undershrubs or herbs, widely dis- 
tributed. Known species about 400, many of 
them very ahowy flowering plants, cultivated 
in gardens or In greenhouses. S. officinalis, of 
which there ara many varieties, ie the Common 
Sage, a well-know a culinary herb. It ia a 
feeble tonic and astringent, and an efficient 
aromatic. 8. grandijlora is also culinary. The 
galls of 8. pomifrra are eaten in Candia, as are 
the stalks of 8. Moorcrvftiana in the Himalayas. 
The root is used in cough, the seeds as a a 
emetic, and the leaves as a medicine in Guinea- 
worm and itch, or as a poultice to wounds. 
The seeds of 8. plebeia and 8. pumila , also 
Indiaa species, are given in gooorrhoea, Ac. 
Oil of Sage derived from this plaut has been 
ased in liniments against rheumatism. The 
Common Sage la grown as a garden plant in 
the United States, though not native here. 

S&L'-vI-dce, *. pi. [Lat. salvi(a) ; fern. pi. adj. 
guff, -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Monsrdese (q.r.X 

* sAl-viT-Ic, *s&l-vlf'-lc-al, a. [Lat. 

salvijicus, from salvus = safe, and facio = to 
make.] Saving ; tending to save or preserve. 

* s&l-vif '-Ic-al-ljf, adv . [Eng. salvifical ; 
-ly.] In a saving manner ; so ae to save. 

•* There Ie but one who died talviJUally for US."— 
Brotcne : Christian Morals, pt. it. f IL 

s&l-vin'-L-a, a. [Named after Antonio Marla 
' Salvini, a Greek professor at Florence.] 

Bot. : A genus of Maraileacese. Spore 
fruits of two kinds, the one producing only 
ovate spores, the other only pollen spores. 
Plants floating on the surface of stagnant 
water. 

* siU-vln-i-a'-^e-fe, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. sal- 
vini(a); Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -acem.] 

Bot. : An order of Lycopodales, generally 
merged in Marsileacese. They are annual 
plants floating in water; the microsporangia 
and macrosporangia are formed In different 
sporocarpa. Genera, Salvinla and Azolla. 

S&l'-vo (IX *• [Fr. salve ; ltal. salva — a salvo, 
a salute, from Lat. salve = hail !} 

1. A general discharge of guns, intended as 
a salute. 

2. A general concentrated Are of a greater 
or less number of pieces of artillery, for the 


purpose of making a breach, Ac. ; the aimuL 
taneona and concentrated concussion of a 
number of cannon-balls on masonry or earth- 
work, producing a very destructive effect. 

3. The combined shouts or cheers of a 
multitude, lu applause, honour, or admiration. 

* s&l'-vo (2), a. [From the Lat. salvo jure = 
the right being Intact or preserved ; an ex- 
pression used in granting anything.] An 
exception, a reservation, an excuse. 

" I shall inquire what salvos, or qualifying con. 
iterations, wa may reasonably understand/— Water- 
land. : Iforks, ilL 72. 

8&lv'-or, s. [Eng. salve (2), v. ; -or.] One 
who saves a aliip or goods from extraordinary 
danger, as of tire, the sea, an enemy, or the 
like ; one who effects salvage. 

* s&m, adv. [Same.] 

1. Together. 

** Now ara they saints, ell in that City tarn." 

Spenser l F. Q., X. x. 17 

2. Id common. 

** What concord han light end dark* satnf“ 

Spenser : Shephtards Calender; June. 

8$-m&d'-dr-a, a. [Cinghalese &i 771 a dura.] 

Bot.: A geiiua of Sim aru be®. Samaderaindica, 
a tree thirty to thirty-five feet high, furnishes 
Niepa bark, and its seeds yield an oil used In 
India in rheumatism, the bruised leaves ere 
applied externally in erysipelas, and an In- 
fusion of the wood is tonic. 

sa-m&d'-cr-In, s. [Mod. 1st. samaderip); 
'-in ( Chem .).] 

Chem. : A bitter principle extracted from the 
aqueous infusion of the bark and frait of 
Samadera indica. It forms dazzling white, 
feathery crystals, soluble in water, slightly 
soluble in alcohol and ether. Its solutions 
are neutral. 

8 Am' a ra, s. [Lat, samara, samera= th« 
seed of the elm.] 

Bot. : A two or 
more celled supe- 
rior fruit, having 
few-aeeded, inde- 
hiacent, and dry 
cells, and elongated 
into wing-like ex- 
pansion a. Lindley 
placed it under his 
compound frulta, samara or maplr. 
ftnd considered it a 

modification of the carcernle (q.vA It Is 
popalarly called a Key. Examples, Fraxiotu, 
Acer, Ulmus, Ac. 

* aa mare', * sa-mar'-ra, • gem mar, s. 

[SiMAnaE.] A kind of jacket anciently worn 
by ladiea, having a loose body and four side- 
laps or akirts extending to the knee. 

sa-mar'-I-a, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
a corruption of mara, one of the native 
Guianan names of the speciea.] 

Bot. dt Comm. : The cedar wood of Guiana 
furnished by Idea altissima . 

s&m'-a rfs, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuronectidse, con- 
fined to tlie Chinese seas. The mouth la 
nearly symmetrical, sad the dorsal fin com- 
mences before the eye, on the snout. 

&v-mar'-i-tan, a. &s. [See def.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to Samaria, the principal 
city of the ten trihea of Israel, belonging to 
the tribe of Ephraim. After the captivity it 
was repeopled by Cut bites from Assyria or 
Chaldea. 

2. Applied to the characters of a kind of 
ancient Hebrew writing, probably in nae 
before and partly after the Babylonish cap- 
tivity. 

B. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. A native or inhabitant of Samaria. (John 
lv. 9.) 

2. The language of Samaria. It waa ft 
dialect of the Chaldean. 

II. Fig. : A charitable, kind-hearted, or 
beoevoleot person, in allusion to the “good 
Samaritan " of the parable : as, To act the 
Samaritan. 

Samaritan-Penta tench, *. [Penta- 
teuch.] 



boil, b 6 $ ; pdilt, Jdvfrl ; cat, 9011, chorus, ^hin, bench 5 go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, *9 ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -Log. 
-dan, -tlan = shag, -tion, -slon = shun ; -^loo, -jiou = yhiin, -clous, -tlous, -flous = shhs , -ble, -dlc» Ac. = h^X d^L 
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* sa m&r -I-tan i$m, 4. [Eng. Samaritan ; 

Benevolence, humanity. 

M M» d with humanity *ud tamerUmnisTn." — Sydney 
Smith : Letter* (1M4J. 

S^-mar’ i-uxo, f. [Latinised from Samarskite 

Chem. : Symbol Sm. The new name for the 
element Decipinm (q.v.), found In the mineral 
Samara kite. 

B&m'-a-rold, a. [Eng. samar(a) ; -old .] Re- 
aembiing a aamara (q.v.). 

• sa-mar'-ra, a [Samare.] 

na mar -aklte, *. [After v. Samaraki, a mine 
officer ; auff. -ite (Afin.X] 

Afin. .* An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
mostly massive, rarely in crystals, in brown 
ortho^lase. Hsrdaess, 5*5 to 6 ; ap. gr. 5*614 
to 5*75 ; lustre when fractured, elnoing, sub* 
metallic ; colour, velvet-black ; streak, dark- 
brown, opaque ; fracture, sub-concboidal. 
Compos. : a colnmbate of uranium, yttrium, 
iron, thorium, Ac. 

la ma ve da, *. [Sanec. sama-p*da, from 
taman — a hymn for chanting; and vtda = 
knowledge.] [Rio-veda.] 

Sanec, Literature : The second of the four 
Vedas. It Is, in the msin, made up of ex- 
tracts from the hymns of the Rig-Veda, used 
at the Soma sacrifice, but the antiqnated 
grammatical forms show portions of it to be 
older than the Rig-Veda itself. 

B&m'-b&c, *. [Burmese sanibe.] 

Bot. : Jasminum Sambac . 

s&m'-bd, r&m'bd, a. [Sp. tambo, sambo,] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The offspring of a black per- 
son and a. mulatto ; hence, used commonly 
for* negro. 

2. Bot. : The gen ns Cleome. (West Indian.) 

sam-boo, *. [Sambur.] 


men ; cogn. with Icel. samr — the ssme ; Dan. 
and Sw. samme; O. H. Ger. sam = same ; 
same, = together ; Goth, sama = same ; tamana 
= together ; Ruaa. samuii — same ; Gr. o/xo* 
(homos); Sansc. sama =even, same * Lat similis 
= like ; *imul = together ; Gr. 6/xoto* (hxmoios) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Identical, not different, not other. 

“The very tame nun.' Shakesp. : Merry Wires, It. S, 

2. Identical in kind, species, or degree ; 
exactly alike, or similar, though individually 
distinct 

" Wh*t aoenrer is done to my brother (If I be * 
Chmtl&n mxo) thtt tame it done to me.” — Tyndall : 
Workes, p. m. 

3. Just mentioned, or just about to be 
mentioned or referred to. 

“Th»t some Isabel here once again." 

Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, v. 

T Same Is always preceded by the demon- 
strative words the, this , that, &c. ; and followed 
in comparisons by as or i vith. 

* B. As adv. : Together. 

IT (1) AU the same ; Nevertheless, notwith- 
standing, in spite of alL 

* (2) The same : Together. 

same'-ness, a. [Eng. same; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being the same ; 
absence of difference ; identity. 

“ A tameness of tha term* . . . would be an argu- 
ment for Maligning on* and the ume meant ng to the 
promUe*.”— Horsley : Sermons, voL 11., eer. 2«. 

2. Near resemblance or correspondence ; 
similarity. 

“ If all courts have • tameness la them, things may 
be as they wers In my time, when all employments 
went to parliament-men's friend*. "—Swift. 

3. Tiresome or tedious monotony ; want of 
variety. 

“With weary tameness lo the rhymes.” 

Tennyson : Miller's Daughter, TO. 

sa- mgs'- ter, sa-mes-tre, a. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A variety of coral. (Simmonds). 


8 &m-bu'~ 5 &-£e, s.pl. [Lat aambuc(us) ; fern. 
pL adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Caprifoliacese. 

S&m-bu'-cus, a [Lat. = an elder tree.] 

1. Bot : The typical genus of Sambucese 
(q.v.). Flowera small, in umbellate corymbs 
or paoiclea jointed to the pedicel ; calyx three 
to five-toothed ; corolla rotate or campaoulate; 
atamene, five ; drupe with three to five cartl- 
laginons seeds. Known specie*, ten to twelve, 
from most temperate regions. Two of them 
are 8. nigra, the Elder, and & Ebulus, the Dwarf 
Elder, or Danewort (q.v.). 

2. Pharm. : The Inner bark of the elder has 
been successfully used to remove the fluid 
in dropsy. 

Sambuci Jlores : [Elder-flowers]. 

• Bim Duke, *. [Lat. sambuca, from Gr. 
trafipvKTi (sambukf).) 

Music: An ancient musical instrument: 
though applied sometimes to several mnaical 
instruments of dif- 
ferent kinds, such 
as a lyre, a dulci- 
mer, a triangular 
harp or trigon, and 
a large Asiatic harp, 
it seems to have 
been chiefly used aa 
a term for the last- 
named instrument. 

By some authors it 
has been identified 
with the large Egyp- 
tian harp. 

•im'-bdr, s&m'- 
boo, s. [Native 
name.] 

Zool. : Axis aristotelis , one of the Rusine 
deer, from the hill-cnuntry of India. It atands 
about five feet high, le deep brown in colour, 
and has the hair of the neck developed into a 
sort of mane. Ite bolld is massive, and the 
antiera present powerful points and are over 
three feet In length. The hind is less stoutly 
built, snd of a yellowish tint. 

"The sambur teems rery well Adapted for a deer 
P * • -..hein* quite hardy ew agh to bear our winter 
in thl» climate." — Sc la ter : Guide to Gardens of Zoo- 
logical Society. 

same, a. & adv. [A. 8. same (adv.) in such 
phrases as su'd same swd men = the same as 



sa-mdtte\ *. [Samite.] 

Sa'-ml-an, a. As. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Samos, an 
island in the Grecian Archipelago. 

B. As subsL : A native or inhabitant of 
Samos. 

Samian earth, Samian-stone, *. A 

kind of bole or marl from the Island of Samos. 

Samian letter, t. The Pythagorean 
letter (q.v.). 

" When reason doubtful, like the Samian letter. 
Points him two waya. Pope: Dunciad, Iv. 15L 

Samian stone, s. [Samian-earth.] 

Samian ware, a. An ancient kind of 
pottery, made of Samian, or other fine earth. 
It is of a bright red or black colour, covered 
with a lustrouseUiceous glaze, with separately 
moulded ornaments attached. 


aa'-ml^l, a. [Turk.] The Simoom (q.v.). 

" Burning and headlong aa the Sarnie l wind.” 

Moore: Lott a Xookh. 

Sa'-ml-£t, Sa-ml-oto, a. & a [Samian.] 


• s&m'-ite, * sam it, * sam-yte, s. [O. Fr. 

samit. from Low Lat. examitum = samite ; 
Gr. ifdfuTov (hexamiton) = a stuff woven with 
six threads, or different kinds of thread ; 
*£ (hex) s= six, and piTo? (mitos) = a thread of 
the woof ; Ger. sammet , sammt = velvet, Is the 
same word.] A rich silk stnff, sometimes 
interwoven with gold or silver thread. 

" Mayde El cue alea tyte 
la a robe of samyU" Lybeaut Disconus, SSI 


sAm let, s. [A contractiou of salmonlel, 
dirain, of salmon (q.v.).] A young salmon ; 
a parr. 

M Henry a* te the toll which man and beaet take 
from amongst grown fiah. it la aa nothing to that 
which the young samlets pay .'-Daily Telegraph, 
AUg. lb, iSoo. 


siffi'-o-ite, 4 . [After the Samoa Islands, 
where found ; suff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral snbstsnce occurring as 
stalactites and stalagmites in a lava cavern. 
Hardness, 4 to 4*5 ; sp.gr. 1*7 to 1*9 ; lustre, 
resinons ; colour, white, grayish, yellowish. 
Compos: essentially a hydrated silicate of 
alumina. 


sa m61' ~I-dae, s. pi. [Lat samoUus); fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -icte.] 

BoL : A family of Primal aceee. 


s. [Lat = brook weed, the brook- 
lime, or the winter-cress.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Samolidffi (q.vA 
Calyx five-cleft ; corolla salver-shaped, with 
five stamens and five scales or staminodea ; 
capsule h&lf-iuferior, opening with five valves. 
Known species about ten, from temperate 
climates. One, Samolut Valerandi, is an ordi- 
nary plant six inches to two feet high, pros- 
trate or ascending, with rooting branches, 
entire leaves, and white flowera. Found in 
watery places, especially on gravelly soil near 
the sea. 1 1 le bitter. 


S&m d-sa-tono, s. [Lat. Samosateni, from 
8amosata (now Scempast), on the Euphrates, 
the capital of Commagene. See det] 

Church Hist. (PI.): The followers of Paul, 
bom at Samosata, who combined the bishopric 
of Antioch in Syria with the civil office ot 
procurator for the emperor in a province. Hie 
tendencies were strongly rationalistic. He 
believed in one God the Father. The “Word ** 
was not a substance or a person, bnt Inhered in 
the Father as reason does In the human miad. 
Christ was a mere man, with whom the Word 
of Wiadom was united at the time of his birth ; 
by this means he was enabled to apeak snd 
act aa he did, and might, in an inferior sense, 
be called the Son of God, and even God. Paul 
was condemned and deposed by the Council 
of Antioch a.d. 269. Called also Panlianista. 


Sa-mo'-ygd, Sa-mo-led (i as y), *. 

[Native name.] 


L A member of an Arctic race of people 
inhabiting the district from about the river 
Mezen on the European aide to the Lena on 
the Asiatic. There are three tribes ; they are 
small in stature, and live by hunting. 

2. The language epoken by the Samoyeds. 


The *ecoQd branch [of the Turanian family of lan- 
guage*] U the Samoyed, belonging to a Hyperborean 
race, which etnatebe* from the North 8ea to beyond 
the Yeuieoi, aud up the course of thl* river Into the 
oentnU mountains of the coutineat. the Altai range, 
probably the etaxting-polut ol 1U migrations. It baa 
QO cuiture, nor importance of any kind."- Whitney ; 
Life * Growth of Language, ch. xii. 


S&m-d-yed'-Ic, S&m-^-ied'-Ic (iaay), a. 
[Eng. Samoyed; - ic .) Of or pertaining to the 
Samoyeds or their language. 


S&inp, a. [North Amer. Indian sdpac, saupac = 
made soft or thinned.] An article of food. 
i consisting of maize broken or bruised, cooked 
by boiling, and often e&tea with milk ; a dish 
borrowed from the aborigines of America. 


S&m'-p&n, san pAn, a. [Malsy & Javanese.] 
A Chinese punt used on the rivers for con- 
veying merchandise, and also frequently for 
habitations. 


s&m'-phire, * s&m'-pire, #. [Fr. (herbe <k) 
Saint Pierre = (herb of) St. Peter.] 

Bot. tt Comm. : Crithmum maritimum and 
the genus Crithmnni. Longwood Samphire ia 
Pharmaceum acidum, used as a salad in St. 
Helena, and Marsh Samphire, the genna Sali- 
comia (q.v.). Crithmum maritimum is pickled 
as a condiment. 

, "Half-way down 

Hangs one that gather* samphire : dreadful trad* 1" 
Shakesp. : Leer, It. s. 

s&m'-ple, a [O. Fr. essemple, example, from 
Lat. exemplum — an example (q.v.).] 

* I. Anything selected as a model for iml 
tation ; a pattern, a model, an example. 

" A sample to the youngeeL” 

, Shakesp. : Cymbeltne, L 1 . 

2. A epecimen ; a part of the whole taken 
or presented for Inspection as evidenca of the 
quality of the whole. 

sample-room, i. 

1. A room for the display of samples. 

2. A euphemism for drinking saloon. 
S&m'-plo, vX [Sample, *.] 

* 1- To ahow something similar to ; to ex- 
emplify ; to present a sample or epecimen o£ 

2. To take a sample or samples. 

" Ale- t**tcrs, whose duty It tm to sample the T*ri- 
©u* brewing*. '—Jennings: Curiosities of Criticism, 
p.4. (IML) 

sAm -plor (IX * s&m'-plar, * saum pier, 

4. [0. Fr. examplaire, exemplairc, from Lat 
exemplar.] 

* I. An example, an exemplar, a pattern. 
"For Je*n entrlde not In to hcoll thing!* mud by 

hondi* th»t beu saumpleris of Ttrrei thingi*.”— 
Wy cliff* : Ebreurls lx. 


Cite, at, &tq, nmldst, what, f^ l l, father ; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; *6, p6t, 
or, wore, w?H work, wh6. sen; mate, cub, ciire, ijnlte. cur, r6le, rtU; try. Syrian, m, oe = e; ey = a: qu = lew. 
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2. A piece of fancy-sewed or embroidered 
work done by girls for practice. 

"[We] with our needle* created both one flower. 

Both on oti* sampler, aitting on one cushion. 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight’s Dream, ill. 1. 

sam'-pler (2), s. [Eng. sample), v. ; -*r.] 
One wbo samples ; one who makes up and ex- 
hibits samples of work, produce, &c. 

f s&mp-su -Chine (p silent), s. [Gr. aa/uu/wcoi* 
(iampsxifcon).] Marjoram. 

"Um« nnilifldian if there be not three-third* of a 
scruple more of tamptuchine in this confection th*n l 
ever put in any ."— Ben Jons on ; Cynthia* Remit, V. X 

aim silo, s&m sbu, «. [Chin.] A Chinese 
spirit distilled from rice. 

sAm -son, i. [Prob. in reference to the post 
acting as a support.] (See compound.) 

samson-post, samson's post, i. 

1. Shipbuild. : A pillar resting on the keel- 
•on and supporting a deck-beam. 

2. Naut. : A apsr aastained in a vertical 
position by guya, and used as a jib for the 
suspension of hoisting-tackle, forgetting boata 
aboard, Ashing the anchor, &c. 

S&m'-U-el, i. [Heb. (Shemud), con- 
traction of (Shemuael) = heard by 

God : rptf ( shama ), tP 1 ? (shamea) — to hear, 
and ‘JN (EX) = God (Gaenius) ; cf. 1 Sam. i. 20. 
Other meanings given are: Name of God, 
Placed by God, Asked of Gnd.] 

Script. Bioa. : The last of the Jewish Judges. 

IT] 

% The First Book of Samuel , The Second 
Book of Samuel : 

Old Test. Canon: Now two books, but 
formerly a single book, of the Hehrew Scrip- 
tures. The Septuagint separated them into 
two, calling them Bo<rtA«W ( BasUei&n), 
irpurri (Prate), and A evrip* (Deutera) — the 
first and second of the Kingdoms or Kings. 
The Vulgate, following the Septuagint, named 
them Liber Begum .Primus et Secundut 
(1 & 2 Kings). In 1518 a.o. the dual arrange- 
ment was introduced into the Hehrew Bible, 
in which we now have (without vowel points) 
} N bhflO© (Samuel a = 1, and b = 2). 
The narrative opens with a domestic scene 
at Bamathaim-Zophim (the Two-Ramaths of 
the Zophites), an unidentified site in Mount 
Ephraim. There lived a man called Elkanah, 
with two wives, one of whom, Hannah, vowed 
that If God would give her a man child, she 
would dedicate him to the service of Jehovah 
(1 Sam. i. 1-18). Her prayer being answered, 
she named him Samuel [Etyrn.], and, keeping 
her vow, sent him at a very early age to 
minister in the sanctuary at Shiloh, under 
the charge of the aged high priest, Eli (ii. 1-21). 
God made use of Samuel to reveal to Eli the 
approaching destruction of his household, in 
uniahtnent of his too indulgent treatment of 
is anworthy sons, Hophni and Phineas 
(22-80) ; and the judgment was soon after 
Inflicted, larael being defeated with great 
slaughter in a battle with the Philistines, 
Hophni and Phineas slain, and the ark of 
God captured (iv.). Hitherto the twelve 
tribes seem to have been little independent 
republics, only temporarily cemented when 
a judge was divinely raised up [Juixjes] ; but 
on reaching full manhood, Samuel issued a 
manifesto, calling for repentance and re- 
ligious revival, and summoned a general 
gathering of the people to Mizpeli, which was 
a great step to their permanent federation 
(vii.). From that time he waa the virtaal 
ruler, as well aa the prophet and priest, of 
the Hebrews. In his old age he made his 
eons judges ; hut they were corrupt, and 
misused their authority. The people becom- 
ing weary of them and of the theocracy, and 
clamouring for a king(vUL), Saul was divinely 
chosen and anointed (ix.-xv.). On his re- 
jection for disobedience to the prophetic 
voice, David waa pointed out as hia successor, 
and similarly anointed (xvl.). His high 
qualifications (xvi. 17, xvii.-xviii. 1-4) and 
his popularity subjected him to the per- 
secution of the reigning monarch (5-30), 
and he had long to conceal himself in 
caves and deserts, or even take temporary 
refuge in a foreign and hostile land (xix.-xxx.). 
The first book closes with the tragic death of 
Saul at the battle of Gilboa (xxxi.). The 
second opens with David’s lament over the 
king and his heroic and unselfish son, 
Jonathan (2 Sam. 1. 1), and then narrates 


David's civil war with Iahboaheth, Saul's son 
(ii.-iv.), his reign fur seven years and six 
months, at Hebron, over Judah, and fbr about 
thirty-three years over ali the tribes (v. 5), 
at Jerusalem, which had been captured from 
the Jebusites, and made the national capital 
(v. fl-xxiv.). 

The first book gives the history from B.C. 
1171 to 1055 (?); theaecond from 1055 to 
1017 (?). Samuel cannot have been the author 
of the two hooka, for he dies before the first 
Is closed (1 Sain. xxv. 1). An editor or com- 
piler, however, may have penned his narra- 
tive of Samuel's administration from a work 
by that judge ; David’s wanderings, from one 
by the prophet Gad (1 Sam. xxii. 5), and 
David's reign, from one by Nathan (2 Sam. xii. 
1 : efi 1 Chron. xxvii. 24, xxix. 29). When 
the editor lived is very doubtful. He does 
not mention David’a death, which looks as if 
the monarch were living ; but, on the other 
hand, he mentions kings of Judah (1 Sain, 
xxvii. 6), as if the separation between the ten 
tribes and the two had already taken place. 
In the other direction this work appears to 
have been published before the revival [of 
Mosaic institutions under Joaiah ; for it 
wholly ignores them, and the name of Moses 
occurs only twice in the books (1 Sam. xii. 
6, 8). The Hebrew is very pure. Thenlus, 
Keil, and Erdmann date it in the reign of 
Rehoboam, Dr. Payne Smith in that of 
Jehoshaphat, Havernick in that of Solomon, 
and Ewaid in the aecond half of the Baby- 
lonian exile. It has always been acknowledged 
as canonical, and is frequently quoted or 
referred to in the New Testament, especially 
by St. Paul (Acts xiii. 20, Ac.), and St. Luka 
(Luke ii. 4 ; Acta vii. 45, &C.). 

{Samyda.) 

Bot. (PL) : The Satnydaceae. (Lindley.) 

sa-my'-da, s. [Gr. tniftCSa (sZmuda), the 
'birch, which these plants resemble in their 
leaves.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Samydaccae (q. v.). 
Ornamental plants, with white, pink, or green 
fiowera. 

s&m-y-da'-9S-se, sa-m^d -S-se, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. samyd(a ); Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. 
•acece.] 

Bot. : Samyda ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violalea. Trees or ehruba, 
with alternate simple, evergreen, stipulate 
leaves, often with linear and oblong pellucid 
markings. Sepals foar or five, more or Ies3 
cohering at the base, often coloured Inside ; 
petals none, stamens two, three, or four times 
as many ae the sepals ; atyle one, filiform ; 
stigma capitate or slightly lobed ; capsule cori- 
aceous, superior, with one cell and three to 
five valves ; seeds many, affixed without order 
to the valvea. Tropical plants, chiefly from 
America. Known genera five, species eighty. 
( lindley .) 

sa'-na, a. pi. [Peruv.] A kind of Peruvian 
tobacco. 

* 6 &n-a-hiT-i-t 3 f r s. [Eng. $anabl(e); -ity .] 
The q'uality or state of being eanable ; sus- 
ceptibility of curs; curableneas. 

* s&n’-a-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. sanabllis, 
from kino — to heal ; sanus — whole, sound, 
sane (q.v.); Sp. sanable; ltal. sanabile.) Cap- 
able of being cured; curable; susceptible of 
cure ; remediable. 

M Tho*e that are tanablt or preservahle from thia 
dreadful ain of Idolatry.”— More : Antidote against 
Idolatry. (Pref.) 

* s&n -a-hle-nSss, «. [Eng. sanable ; -ness.) 
The same as Sanability (q.v.). 

sa-n&t, s. [Hind.] An Indian calico. 

s&n-a-tar'-I-um, s. [Sanatorium.) 

* Sa na' tion, «. [Lat. mnatio, from mno = 
to heal.) The act of healing or curing ; the 
atatB of being healed or cured. 

•' He might give God th* glory of hla sanation."— 
HaU; Contemplations; The Ten Lepers. 

* S&n'-O-tlve, a. [Lat. sanativus ; Sp., Port.. 
& 1 tal.* sanativo. ] Having the power to heal 
or cure ; curative, sanatory. 

’* England affordeth most sanative water* for English 
bodie*/— Fuller ; Worthies ; England, cb. ii 

* s&n' >a-tl ve-nSss, «. [Eng. sanative ; -ness.] 
The quality or etate of being sanative ; power 
of healing. 


s&n-a-tdr'-Lum, «. [Low Lat. sanatorium 
healing, from Lat. sanator = a healer.] A 
place to which people resort for the eake of 
their health ; a hospital for convalescents. 

sAn -a-tor-^, a. [Sanatorium.) Conducive 
to health ; healing, curing, sanative. 

T Sanatory , though often confused with 
sanitary (q.v.), is quite distinct in meaning, 
and should be ao treated. Sanatory is pro- 
l>erly = conducive to health, while sanitary is 
— pertaining to health. 

*s&n he-ni'-td, s. [ltal. sanbenito; Sp. *am- 
benito ; from saco — a sack, an upper garment, 
and benito s= blessed, from Lat. benedictus.] 

1. A coat of sackcloth worn by penitent* 
on their reconciliation to the church. 

2. A loose cloak or upper garment worn by 
persona condemned to death by the Inquisi- 
tion on their 
way to the 
auto de ft. 

They were 
painted over 
with flames, 
figures of 
devils, the 
person’s own 
portrait, &c.; 
or, In the case 
of those who 
expressed re- 
pentance for 
their errors, 
with flames 
directed 
downwards. 

Those worn by Jews, renegades, snd sorcerers, 
bore a St. Andrew's cross in red ou back and 
front. 

* 8&n$e, i. [Saint.) 

* sance-bell, «. [Saint’s-bell.) 

s&h'-chd, *. [Etym. not apparent.) 

Music : A negro instrument of the guitar 
species, made of hollowed wood and furnished 
with a long neck. It is strung with the tough 
fibres of a creeping plant. It la tuned by 
means of eliding rings. 

* s&nct, * sancte, *. [Lat. sanctus.} A saint 
(q.v.). 

* sane tob ell, a. [Sanctus-bell.] 

* sftnct-a-nlm -I-t s. [Lat. sanctus = holy, 
nnd anmiw == mind.) Religious feelings; 
devotion. 

“ A persuasion of the sanetanimity of It* ntterer/ 
—Fitzcdward Hall: Modem English, p. 17. 

* B&no-tlf '-I-cate, v. t. [Lat. sanctificatu. 
pa. par. of sanctifico; from sanctutzz. hnly, ana 
fado = to make.] To sanctify. 

"Wherefore likewise doth Saint Peter Mcribe our 
election to the Tether predestinating, to the Son pro- 
pi tie ting, to the Holy (fhost sanctificating / Barren*; 
Sermons, voL iU, *er. M. 

s&ric-ti-fi-ca'-tion, a. [Fr., from Lat. sano- 
tificationem, accus. of sanctijicatio, from sanctifir 
catus, pa. par. otsanctijico — to sanctify (q.v.); 
Sp. santificadon ; ltal. santificazione.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of sanctifying or making holy. 

2. The state of being sanctified, purified, 
or made holy; conformity of the heart ana 
life to the will of God. 

3. The act of consecrating, or setting apart 
for eome sacred purpose ; consecrstion. 

" In the Old Testament, In the ordering of prieet*. 
there wer* both risible nnd invisible sanctification."— 
—Burnet : Records, hk. 11L, No. 21. 

II, Technically: 

1. An operstion of the Spirit of God (Rom. 
xv. 16; 2 Theas. Ii. 13; 1 Peter i. 2), on 
those who are already in Jesus, i.e., are united 
to him by faith (1 Cor. i. 2), by which they 
are rendered increasingly holy, dying to sin 
and living to God, to righteousness, and t« 
holiness (Rom. vi. 6, 11, 13, 19 ; 1 Thess. v. 23 ; 
1 Peter ii. 24. One main instrumentality 
in thia gradual transformation Cs the truth 
aa revealed in the word of God (John xvil. 17, 
19). The cooperation of the individual ia sought 
and required to maintain an uncompromising 
internal struggle against sin (Rom. vi., vii.). 

" Another of these ordinary operation! of the Spirit 
1* sanctification ; which consists in the pnrifying our 
will* and affection* from those wicked inclinetions 
and Inordinate lusts, which countermand God's will 
In u*. and set u* at eumlty against him.''— Scott .* 
Christian Life, pt. 1L, ch. vii. 
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sanctified— sand 


i&ic'-tl-fisd, pa. par. A a. [Sanctify.] 
A. At jxl par. : (See the verb). 


B. At adjective : 

1. Consecrated, dedicated, or set apart for 
some sacred purpose. 

" a nun. or *UUr 

Shakeep. : Complaint of a Lover, J3X 


2. Affectedly boly, sanctimonious : as, a 
sanctified air. 


S&hc’-tJ-fl-er, a [Eng. tanctify; -er.] One 
who sanctifies ; 6perif., in theoL = the Holy 
Ghost. 

“ Tb* sunctifler of our eeeular comfort, and the 
icthor of Vi til i n mi &nd glory*" — ifrtax ; th* Lord § 

Supper, 1 IX 


♦Ano -ti-fy, * sano-tl fie, t.L IFr. sancti* 
ter ; from Lat. sanctijico, from sanctus holy, 
and /ado = to make ; Sp. & Part, aan.fi/car ; 
Ital. tantificare.] 

1. To make holy or sacred ; to consecrate ; 
to dedicate or set apart for some eacred or 
religious use or purpose ; to hallow. 

" God blessed the seventh day and sandaled it."— 
Genesis il a 

2. To make holy or godly ; to purify from 
tin ; to hring into a state of sanctification. 

“ Sanctify them thxonsb thr tnith/WeAn xviL 17. 

3. To prepare by purification for divine 
tervice, or for partaking nf holy thiogs. 

“ Moeee . . . sanctified the people, and they washed 
their clothe*.'— Axed. xix. 14. 

4. To make a means of holiness ; to render 
prodnetive of or coodncive to holiness or 
piety. 

by not msklng many 
hath sanctified those 
articular iy each tnan 
. . holy use.'— Booker 


" The gospel, 
M the law did, 
to all. which p 
sanctify by a . 


thing* unclean, 
things generally 
to himself most 
.* Eccles. Polity. 


5. To keep or observe ea holy. 

“ Those men hare little or no sense of religion, that 
make no conscience of sanctifying that dw, or that 
pat no difference between it and other days. — Sharp : 
hermons, voL L. ser. X 

* 6. To make free from guilt or crime ; to 
give a religious or legal sanction to; to 

MDCtiOD. 


“The holy man, amaz'd at what ha aaw, 

Made haste to sanctify the bliss by law." 

Dryden : Sigismonda h GuUcardo, 1*4. 

# 7. To secure from violation ; to keep pure. 

“Truth guards the poet, sanctifies the line.' 

Pop « : Ep. to Sat., it 14*. 

• 8. To celebrate, confess, or regard as holy ; 
to revere. 

“ Sanctify the Lord of hosts himsalf. and let him he 
your fear. — Isaiah Tilt IX 


S&hc-tf-fy-Hig, jrr. par . or a. I Sanctify.] 


B&nc'-tl-fy-Ing-iy, adv. [Eng. sanctifying; 
-iy.] In a sanctifying manner; in a manner 
or degree tending to sanctify. 


•s&nc-tfl'-£-<iUfnt, a. [Lat. *an<rft«=holy, 
and loquens, pr. par. of loqvor = to speak.] 
Speaking or discoursing nf holy things. 


e&ho-tf-md'-ni-otta, «- [EDg. sanctimony; 
-ous.] 

• L Possessing sanctity ; holy, religions. 

•* All taneHmonioiu ceremouies." 

Ehakmp. : Temp**, It. 


2. Making a show of sanctity or religion ; 
affecting an appearance of sanctity ; sanctified, 
hypocritical. 

" Such are the fruit* of sanctimonious pride. 

Of malice fed." Cowper : Truth, 1*5. 

■Sito-tf-md'-ni-otis'l?, adv. [Eng. sancti- 
monious; -ly.] 

* 1, Religiously, sacredly. 

** How sanctimoniously 
[I] obeerred your honor." 

Jteaum. A Piet. : Sea Yoyags, L 1. 


2. In ft sanctimonious manner; with false 
or hypocritical show of religion. 


s&no-tl-mo -nl-oiis-n$ss t a [Eng. sancti- 
m onion* ; -nets.] The quality or state of being 
sanctimonious. 


fc&co -ti-m6n-$r, * sane tl-mon io, s. [Fr. 
sancttmonU, from Lat. sanctimonia — sanc- 
tity, from sanctu* = boly; Sp. & Ital. santf- 
monia.] 

*L Holiness, religion, devontness, piety, 
sanctity. 

“ Which holy undertaking, with taoet austere sanc- 
timony, the aoootnpllahed." — Skakesp. : All's Well, It. X 

2. An external appearance or show of 
sanctity or devontness ; an affectation of piety ; 
hypocritical devontness. 

s&hc tlon, «. [Fr., from Lat. tanctionem. 


accus. of saucri# = a sanction, from Lat. 
sand us, pa. par. of sancio = to randsr sacred ; 
Bp. sandon; It&L Mansions.] [Saint,#.] 

I. That which confirms, ratifies, or renders 
obligatory or valid; the official act of a su- 
perior by which he ratifies or gives validity 
to the act of some person or body ; ratification. 


“ Elaa. could a law like that which I ralata, 

Once bar* the aonefion of our triple »tate." 

Cowper • Epistle to Joseph BUL 


2. Anthority; confirmation derived from 
infinence, custom, character, or testimony. 


* 3. A law, a decree. 

** Love'* power we *ea. 
la nature** sanction, end ber Orat decree" 

Dryden : Pulamon A ArcUs, L SO. 


land, up to ths reign of James L, If a person 
accused of any crime, except treason, wherein 
the Crown, and sacrilege, wherein the Church, 
was too nearly concerned, fled to any church, 
or churchyard, snd within forty days sfter 
confessed his guilt and abjured the realm, he 
saved Iris life, but was nevertheless attainted, 
and forfeited all his goods and chattels. This 
privilege was finally abolished by the statute 
21 James 1., c. 23. Sanctuaries for debtors 
existed In London till 1697. In Scotland the 
abbey of Holyrood House and its precincts 
still retain the privilege of giving sanctuary 
to debtors, though, from the abolition of 
imprisonment for debt, such sanctuary is no 
longer used. 


4 . Anything done to enforce obedience; a 
penalty declared against a special transgres- 
sion ; a penalty incurred by the infringement 
of a covenant. (Used spec. In the legal phrase. 
Sanction of a law.) 

T Pragmatic Sanction : [Pragmatic]. 


5. Refuge generally ; shelter, protection. 

Solitude, however some may rare. 

Seeming a sanctuary, proves * grave.” 

C jioper : het it* merit, 79& 

* H To break sanctuary: To violate a saoo 
tuary. 


s&hc-tion, v.t. [Sanction,*.] To give sanc- 
tion to, to ratify, to confirm ; to give validity 
or authority to ; to give support to, to coun- 
tenance. 


• sanctuary - man, * seyntwary - 
man, s. One who has taken refuge in a 
sanctuary. 

“Toko with them all maner of seyntwaryeiurL”— 
Pa by an : Chronycl* (an. 13S0). 


• 8&no'-tlon-a-rJ, a. [Eng. sanction ; -ary.] 
Relating to or giving sanction ; ratifying. 

S&nc'-tl-tude *. [Lat sanctitudo , from aanc- 
tu* = holy; Ital. aanf if udine.] Holiness, sanc- 
tity, sacredness. 

“ The sanctitud* which Macan** law* ordain." 

Brooke: Jerusalem Delivered, bk. IL 

S^inc'-tl-ty, f. [O. Fr. mnctiU; Fr. saintete ; 
ItaL sanlitA; Lat. sanctitas = inviolability, 
sacred ness, eanctity, from sanctus = sacred.] 

1. The quality or state of being sacred; 
sacredness ; state of consecration to the 
service of God. 

" At hi* touch. 

Each eanctity hath heaven given hi* band. 

They presently amend." Shakeep. : Macbeth, tv. t. 

2. SacredDess, solemnity, inviolability : as, 
the sanctity of an oath. 

a Holiness, moral parity, aatnUlnoss, god- 
liness. 

" To improv* u* In piety and rirto*. whieh together 
make up true sanctity or holiuau ." — Seder : Sermons, 
roL ill., *er. L 

* 4. A saint ; s holy person or being ; a holy 
object of any kind. 

** About him all the sanctities ot hear’n 
Stood thick." Milton : P. 1., ill *0. 


• s&nc'-tij-$-rize, vX [Eng. sanctuary); 
snff. -ise.] To shelter from punishment by 
affording to the perpetrator of a crime a eanc- 
toary. 

M No place. Indeed, ahoald tn«rd*r sanctuaries.” 
Shakesp. ; Samlet, It. 7. 


s&nc'-tu-a-rtf, * scin-tu-ar-rle, * aeynt- 
war-y, x [Fr. sanctuaire (O. Fr. saintuaire, 
snintuairic), from Lat. $anctuarivm=(l) a* 
place for keeping sacred things, a throne, a 
sanctuary, (2) a prince’s private cahinet, from 
sanctus = holy ; Sp., Port., & Ital. santuario.] 
1. A boly place ; a place regarded as one 
In which the divinity manifests or has mani- 
fested his special presence, or a place conse- 
crated to his worship. 


(1) Spec. : The holy place, as contradis- 
tinguished from the place most holy in the 
Jewish tabernacle and temple. 


“ Then verily th* ftr*t covenant had al*o ordinance* 
of divine tervice and a worldly snnetuary. For there 
w*» a tabernacle made; th* Ant wherein wa* the 
candlestick and th* table aod the abewbread j which 
1* called the sanctuary.’-- Seb. ix. 1— X 


(2) A house consecrated to the worship of 
God; a place where divine worship ia per- 
formed ; a church. 

(3) The cells or sacred part of an Egyptian, 
Greek, or Roman temple. 

(4) Applied by Roman Catholics and Angli- 
cans to that part of the church where the altar 
la placed, 

2. A place of protection or refuge ; an asylnra. 


3. Refnge In a sacred place ; shelter, 
tection, asylum. 


"Yield me loncfuurjr." Tennyson : Guinevere, 140. 

4. The right or privilege of affording shelter, 
asylum, or protection ; a privilege attached 
to certain places, by virtue of which criminals, 
taking refuge in them were protected from 
the ordinary operation of the law. In many 
Catholic countries certain churches have, 
from very early times, been set apart as 
asylnms for fugitives from justice. In Eng- 


Stlric'-tiim, *. [Lat. neut sing, of sanctus — 
holy.] A sacred place. Used colloquially for 
a private retreat, a room. 

“ When he had first violated that sanctum'— 
Hawley Smart : Struck Down, eh. xl. 

sanctum-sanctorum, t. The holy of 
holies ; the innermost or most holy part of 
the Jewish tabernacle or temple. 

B&nc'-tus, s. [Lat = holy.] 

Music : A part of the Communion Service 
In the Church of England, aod a part of ths 
Mass in the Church of Rome, beginning with 
the word Sanctus in the latter, and Holy in 
the former. In many cathedrals where it is 
not usnal to celebrate chorally, ths Sanctus is 
used as an Introit. 

sanctus-bcll, salnt’s-bell, * sanco- 
bell, s. A small hell which is rung in order 
to mark the progress of the office of the Mass. 

*. A spotless, pear-shaped diamond, 
brought from East India to Europe about the 
middle of the fifteenth csntnry j inmsessed by 
Franca. 

Blind, * sond, #. [A.S. sand ; cogn. with Dut. 
'stand; I cel. sandr; l>an. A Sw. sand; Ger. 
•and.) 

I Literally : 

1. Petrol, dt GeoL : Comminuted fragments 
of igneous, metamorphic, or volcanic rocks, 
or of chert, flint, Ac, They ara detached 
from the parent rock, and as boulders and 
pebbles are gronnd against each other by 
water on aea-beachea or in any similar way. 
The colours of sand correspond to those of the 
minerals in the rock* from which they were 
detached. It may be red, white, gray, or 
black, but when quartzose, as it often is, it la 
normally reddish-yellow, from oxide of iron. 
Sea-sand often contains Forarainlfera, spicules 
of sponges, minute fragments of shells, por- 
tions of the body of Echinoderms, Ac. [Sand- 
stone, 8PONOE-flAND.] 

2. (PL) ; Tracts of land consisting of sand, 
as the deserts of Arabia or Africa ; also, tracts 
of sand left exposed by the ebb of the tide. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Courage, grit, perseverance; al»o, wealth, 
resources, ( U. S. 8 tang . ) 

*2. The Band in a sand-glam or honr-glaas; 
hence, used for the time ons baa to live ; life. 

IT Brain sand: 

Anal. : Siogle or aggregated, and nodule* 
dark bodies found in the pineal-gland, the 
choroid plexos, and occasionally in the ]na 
mater, the arachnoid membrane, and the walls 
of the ventricles. (Griffith A Htnjrty.) 

sand-bag, a 

]. Fort. : A canvas sack filled with sand or 
earth, and used In fortification. Ssnd-bags 
are used as a cover for troops and as a revet- 
ment for parapets and^ embrasures. 

2. A form of ballast for boats. 

3. The baliest of a balloon, thrown out to 
enable the balloon to rise, or to keep its level 
u gas escapes. 

4. A long flannel bag filled with sand, used to 
stop chinks beneath doors or between sashes. 
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5, A flat sack filled vritb a*ad. on which 
metal work Is supported while being chased, 
or a wood-block whilst being engraved. 

sand-bag, v.t. To assail with a sand-bog. 

sand-bagger, ». A criminal assailant 
who oses a eaud-bog as a weapon. 

sand-ball, A Soap made ap into & ball 
with fine sand, for washing the haoda. 

sand-bar, *■ A bar in a river formed by 
tha accumulation of sand. 

sand-bath, # 

1. A vessel of heated send, used aa so 
equable heater for retorts, &c. A form of 
evaporator largely used in laboratories. 

2. Med. : A form of bath in which the body 
Is covered with warm or with sea-sand. 

sand-bed, a 

Founding : 

L The floor of sand at & smelting-furnace, 
in which tha metal from tha furnace is run 
Into pigs. 

2. The floor of a foundry in which large 
castings ara mada, or on which tha flasks are 
laid, rammed, and poured. 

sand-blast, a A method of engraving 
and cuttiog glass and other hard materials by 
the percussive forca of particles of sand driven 
by a steam or air blast. Called also Sand-jet. 

sand-blind, a. Having a defect in the 
eyes, through which small particles appear to 
fly or float before them ; purblind. 

" My tra* begotten father, being more thjua Mind- 
blind. htgb gravel-blind, know me not.*— Shakap. : 
Merchant nf rente*. ii. 1 

sand-blindness, a The state of being 
sand-bliad. 

sand-board, s. 

Vehicles: A bar over tha hind axle and 
parallel therewith. It rests upon the hind 
hounds where they cross the axle. 

sand-box, a 

L Ord. tang. : A box with perforated top, 
for sprinkling paper with sand in the manner 
of a pounce-box. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : [Hura], 

2. Rail -eng. : A box filled with sand, usually 
placed in front of the driving-wheel, with a 
pipe to guide the sand to tha rail, to be used 
when tha wheels slip on the rails, owing to 
frost or wet. 

sand-boy, a A boy employed in carrying 
or carting sand. 

sand bug, a 

EntGm. : A hymenopterou* insect, Ammo- 
phila arenaria. (Amer.) 

sand-burned, a 

Found. : When the heat of the melted metal 
cast into a monld effects tho surface of the 
sand so as to aubject it to a partial fusion, 
whereby it adheres to and even unites mora 
or less with the surface of the metal, giving a 
rough result, tha casting ia said to be sand- 
burned. This defect is caused by the an- 
anitable nature of tha sand or tha want of 
proper blacking on tha mould. 

sand-canal, a 

Zool. : Tha tube by which water is conveyed 
from the exterior to the smbulacral system 
of the Echinodermata. Called also Stoae- 
canal. 

sand-corn, a A grain of sand, 
sandcrab, i. 

Zool : Tha genus Ocypoda (q.v.). 

sand-crack, a. A flsaura or perpendicu- 
lar crack in the hoof of a horae, causing lame- 
ness, if neglected. 

sand-dart, a ' 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrotis 
ripas. 

sand-drift, a Drifting or drifted sand ; 
S mound or heap of drifted sand. 

sand-dune, a The same as Don* (1), a, 
IL (q.v.). 

sand-eel, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for the genus 
Amraodytea (q.v.), and especially for Ammo- 
dytes kmceolaius } called also the Greater, to 


distinguish it from A. tobianus, the Lesser 
Sand-eel. They llvo in shoals, and are much 
sought after by fishermen, who discover fcbeir 
presence on the surface by watching the por- 
poises which feed on them. (GunfAer.) 

sand-flag, a Sandstone of a lamellar or 
flaggy structure. 

sand-flea, t. 

Entom. : Pulex (or SarcopsyUa) irritant, the 
Chigre (q.v.), from its living in aand. 

sand-flood, i. A vast body of aand 
moving or borne along the deserts of Arabia. 

sand fluko, sand necker, a 

Ichthy. : Platessa limandoides. 

sand-fly, *. 

Entom. : Any individual of the genus Simo- 
lluin (q.v.). 

" Uuder the mm* of eand-ttee they mre well-known 
plagnee In many parte of North Aeucrioa." — Catteil'* 
Wat. Hitt., Vi. 1W. 

sand-gall , a (Sand-pipe.) 


glass-paper and emery-paper in Its action on 
metals, but is less energetic than glass-paper 
in its action on wood. 

Sand-paper tree : 

Bot.: Curatelia amcricana. 

sand paper, v.t. To rub down or polUh 
with sand-paper. 

sand plcturo, s. A picture formed by 
the combination of sands of various tints, bo 
as to prodnee a general effect like colours. 

sand-pipe, sand-gall, a 

Geol. (PI): Deep cylindrical hollowa in a 
vertical direction found in England, France, 
and elsewhere, penetrating the white clmlk 
and filled with aand and gravel. One seen 
by Sir Chas. Lyell at Norwich in 1839 was 
twelve feat In dismeter, and more than sixty 
feet deep. Mr. Trimmer attributed them to 
the action of the sea on a beach or shoal; 
Lyell to the chemical action of water charged 
with carbooic acid, derived from the vegetable 
soil and the roots of trees, on the clmlk below. 


sand-glass, s. An hour-glass (q.v.). 

sand-grasses, i. pi. 

Bot. : Grasses which ‘tend to bind the sand, 
as Psamma arenaria > Ac. 

sand- grouse, a pi. 

Omith.: The family Pteroelidfe (q.v.V called 
also Rock-pigeons. Elegantly formed birds, 
with pointed tails, end plumage of beauti- 
fully varied protective tints. They are pre- 
eminently desert-birds, and are found in great 
numbers in tho most arid situations and on 
the most open and barren plains. Their food 
consists of hard aeeds and Insects. Pteroctes 
setarius Is the Pin- tailed Sand -grouse, and Syr - 
rhaples paradoxus Pallas's Sand-grouse. 

sand-beat, s. The heat of warmed aand 
in chemical operations. 

sand-hopper, f. 

Zool : (1) The genus Talitrns, and espe- 
cially TaJilnu locusta; (2) The gen ns G*m- 
marus. 

sand-jet, t . [Sand-blast.] 

sand-lark, s. The dotterel (q.v.). 

" The eand-tark cIimiU © joyous song.* 

Wordnoortk : IdU Shepherd Boy. 

sand-launce, s. (Launce (l), *.] 

sand -leek, s. 

Bot . : Allium Soorodoprasum , , a apecles of 
leek rare in Britain, hut distributed over the 
European continent, except Spain. 


sand-piper, a [Sandpiper.] 
sand-plovers, a pi. 

Omith. : The genua ASgialitia. 

sand-prey, sand-pride, i. [Prim 

(2), s.) 

sand-pump, a A cylindrical case or 
metallic tube having a valve #t bottom 
opening upwardly. Its office is to remove 
the sand which collects In the bore when a 
well is being drilled. 

sand-rock, s. A rock composed of ce- 
mented e&nd. 

sand-roll, a A roll for 

for instance, — cast in sand, aa 
from a chill-roll, one cast on a 

sand-scoop, a A shovel for obtaining 
sand from the bottom of a river. 

sand-shot, a 

Ordn. : Small cast-iron balls, auch as grape, 
canister, or case, cast in eaml. Larger ball a 
are cast in iron moulds. 

sand-skipper, s. 

Zool. : Gammarus marlnus. (Darwin : De- 
scent of Man (ed. 1885), p. 270.) 

sand-smelt, a [Athetuna.] 

sand-snakes, a pi 

Zool. : The family Etycidae. They frequent 
aandy or dry placea, aud burrow beneath the 
surface. 


a rolling-mill, 
distinguished 
chill. 


sand-lizard, a 

Zool : Lacerta agilis. about aeven inchea 
long, of which the tail is four ; palatal teeth. 
Usual colour sandy-brown, with obscure 
longitudinal bands of a darker hue, line of 
round black apots on aide. Tha femala laya 
twelve to fourteen eggs in the sand, covers 
them, and leaves them to be hatched by solar 
heat. Common near Poole, Dorsetshire, and 
in northern and central Europe. 


sand-star, a 

Zool : Tha genus Ophlura. 

sand-storm, a A storm or clond of 

drifting sand. 

sand sucker, a 

Ichthy. : Hippoglossoides limandoides, the 
Rough-dAh (q.v.). 

sand-tube, a A fulgorite (q.v.). 


sand-martin, a 

Omith. : Hirundo riparia, called also tha 
Bank-martin and Bank-swallow. Length about 
aix inches; upper parts and a broad band 
serosa the breast grayish browo, lowor parts 
brownish white. It makes Its nest in the 
eteep hanks of rivere, sand-pits, quarries, 
sod aea-banka, and deposits four or five white 
eggs. It hreeda in Britain, but goes south in 
autamn returning again in spring. 

sand-mole, a 

Zool. : Bathyergus naritinus, & rodent from 
tha Cape of Good Hope. 1 1 ia about tha aize 
of a wild rabbit, with light grayish-brown fur, 
rather variable in tint in different individual a 
T he eyaa are very email ; external ears want- 
ing ; tail ehort. 

sand-monitor, a 

Zool. : Monitor (or Psammosaurus) arenarius, 
tha Land-crocodila of Herodotus. It is leas 
carnivorous than the Monitor of the Nile. 

sand-myrtle, s.. 

Bot. : Tha ganus Lelophyllnm. (American.) 

sand-necker, a [S and- flu ke. ] 

sand-paper, a An abrading agent made 
by coating paper or thin cotton cloth with 
glue and dusting fine sand over it with a 
sieve. Sand-paper ts intermediate between 


sand- wasp, a 

Zool (PI): A popular name for the foaso- 
rial Hymenoptera, particularly those coloured 
lika ordinary was pa, from which however 
they may be distinguished by their wings not 
being folded. Specially, the fossorial genu* 
Ammophila (q.v.). 

sand-worm, s. 

Zool : Nereis versicolor . 

S&nd, v.t. [Sand, a] 

1. To sprinklo with aand ; specif.. to pow- 
der with sand, as a freshly painted surface, 
in order to make it resemble stooe. [Sanded.) 

• 2. To force or drive upou a sand. 

"Traveller* and seamen, when they have been 
Minded or dashed on a rock."— Burton : Anatomy 
Melancholy, p. Hi 

sftn-dal (1), *s&n'-dall, * sen-dall, a 

[Fr. sandale , from Lat. sandalium, from Gr. 
o-flv^aAtoif (sandalion), dim in. of <rdyia\ov 
(sandalon) — a aandal ; Pera. sandal. ] 

1. A protection for tha eole of the foot. It 
consists merely of a sola, with sometimes a 
shield at tha toe and heel, leaving the upper 
part of the foot bare, and Is secured by atrapa 
passing over tha inatep and around tha ankle. 
Sandala were worn by tha Jewa, and most 
Oriental nations, as well as by tha Greeks aad 
Romans, but appear to have been to a great 


boll, b<5^ ; pbilt, J<ffrl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin* a?; expect, Xenophon, e grist. -lug. 
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sandal— -sandy 


extent anpplanted, even among the Orientals, 
by shoes. Originally made of leather they 
became in time articles of great luxury, being 
made of gold, silver, &c., and ornamented. 

’* Neither hare they the u*s of ■ took inf* and shoes, 

hot a *ort of sandals are worn by the better sort."— 

Dampier : Vcyagss (an. 1488). 

2. The official shoe of an abbot or bishop. 
They were commonly msda of red leather, 
•OHietimes of silk or velvet richly embroidered. 

3 A tie or strap for fastening a shoe over 
the foot, or round the ankle. 

* sandal shoon, i. pL Sandals. 

*' He wore his tandai-thoon end scallop-shell.” 

Byron: Child* Barold, It. 1M. 

siLn -dal (2), a {Fr., from Pers. ckandal , chan- 
dan, from Sausc. chandana.] Sandal-wood. 

sandal-tree, s. 

Bot. : The genus Sandorlcum (q v.). 

sandal-wood, i. 

Bot., Comm., Ac. : The wood of Santalum 
album, a small, greatly-branched, evergreen 
tree, with leaves opposite and entire, which 
hava been compared to those of the myrtle, 
as the inflorescence, an axillary and terminal 
thyrsus, has been to that of the privet. 
The flowers are at first yellowish, bnt after- 
wards of a deep ferruginous hoe. Though they 
are inodorous, the wood when cut, especially 
near the root, is highly fragrant. It grows in 
the dry region of Southern India, and in the 
islands of the Indian Archipelago. When 
felied the trunk is abont nine inches or a foot 
In diameter. Tt is then barked, cut into 
billets, and buried in a dry place for about two 
months. It Is largely exported from India to 
China and Arabia, and, to a certain extent, to 
Europe. The heart-wood is used In the East 
for carving, for incense, and for jierfume. 
Tha seeds yield by expression a thick and 
viscid oil, burnt by tne poorer classes in 
India. An essential oil la also distilled from 
the wood. Hindoo doctors consider sandal- 
wood sedative and cooling, and nsa it in 
gonorrhoea. The sandal -wood of tha Sand- 
wich Islands la derived from Santalum Frey- 
einetianum and S. paniculatum. Red eandal- 
wood la the wood of Pterocarpus santalinus, 
growing in Coromandel and Ceylon. In 
British pharmacy it la used only to colour 
tha compound tincture of lavender. In India 
the name is *lso given to Adenanthera pa- 
vonina. 

B&n'-dal, a. [Etym. doubtful.) (See com- 
pound*.) 

sandal-brick, «. A brick Imperfectly 
burned. ( Prov .) 


2. Covered with sand ; sandy. 

" In well sanded lands little or no snow lies.”— 
Mortimer: Busbandry. 

3. Of a aandy colour. 

“ My hounds ere bred oat of the Spartan kind. 

So dew'd, so sanded, and their heeds ere hung 

With ears that sweep away the morning dew." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night s Bream, It. L 

4. Short-sighted. (Prov.) 

S&n-de-ma'-nl-an, a. & >. [See defi ) 

A. At adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of tha sect described under B. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (PI .) : The followers of Robert 
Sandeman, who, in tha latter part of the 
eighteenth century, introduced into England 
and America the doctrine of the Glassites. 
The body is not numerous. They have a 
weekly communion, and dina together every 
Lord's day, admit new members with a kiss 
of charity, abstain from blood, wash each 
other's feet, and each member is bound, to tha 
frill extent of hia Income, to support his 
church and the poor. 

Siln-de-ma'-nl-an-^m, s. [Eng. Sande- 
manian ; -ism.) The principles or doctrines 
of the Sandeman ians. 


s&nd’-cr-Hng, s. [Named from Ita method 
of seeking ita food. (See extract.)] 

Omith. : Callidris arenaria, described by 
Saunders as “a Tringa without a hind toe," a 
winter visitant, arriving about the beginning 
of August and leaving about April. The 
adult male is about eight inches long, female 
slightly larger. The summer plumage is 
sombre on the upper surface, edged with red, 
the whola becoming light ash-gray In winter ; 
under surface pure white. 

** The sanderling obtains Its food principally by 
probing the moist sands of the sea shore*, ana the 
contents of the stomachs of those shot whiis thus 
occupied were slender sea-worms, minute shell-fish, 
gravel. and crastacee. yarrell : British Birds (ed_ 
4th), iiL 422. 

s&n'-derg, s. (Sandal (2), «.] 

sanders wood, *. [Red Saunders- 

wood.] 

s&n'-de-ver, *. [Sandiver.] 


ts&nd'-grind-er.a [Eng. sand, and grinder.) 
A grinder of sandstone ; tha coarse powder 
thus produced being extensively used by 
cottagers in Lancashire to spread upon their 
stone floors. (Notes A Queries, March 3, 1683, 

p. 166.) 

»And hill, s. [Eng. sand , and hill] A hill 
or mound of sand ; a hill covered with sand. 


B&Jl ditt'-I-form, a. [Eng. sandal (I) ; i con- 
nective, sud form.] Shaped like a sandal or 
slipper. 

sdn dalled, a. [Eng. sandal (1); -ed.) 

1* Wearing sandals. 

“ Of its res and sandalled fest the trace." 

Scott : Barmion, 1L t. 

2. Shaped like a sandal or slipper ; having 
the appearance of a sandal. 

s&n'~ dal -wort, s. [Eng. sandal (2), and 
i port.) 

Bot. (PI.) : The SantaUce®. (Lindley.) 

s&n da - r&ch, t s&nd - rich, s. [Lat. 
sandaraca ; Gr. <ra.v$apaja\, oav&apdxn (san- 
darake, sandarache); Arah. sandar&s; Pers. 
sandarah, sandar= realgar, from San sc. sin- 
dura; Fr. sandaraque ; Sp. & Port, sandaraca; 
ltal. sandaracca, sandracccu] 

Chrm. : Gnm-aandarach (q.v.). 
sandarach tree, son dr ach- tree, s. 
Bot. : Callitris qvadrivalvis, called also 
Thuja articulata. [Callitrisu) 

sdnd' b&hk, «. [Eng. sand, and hank.] A 
bank of sand ; especially one formed by tides 
or currents. 

s&nd-berg'-er-ite, *. [After the German 
mineralogist, F. Sandberger ; suff. -Ue(Min.).j 
Min. : A variety of Tennantite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 7 per cent, each of zinc and 
antimony. The cleavage Is stated to be cubic. 
Found st Morococha, Peru. 

S&nd'-£d, a. [Eng. sand; -ed.] 

I, Sprinkled with eand. 

** But his house U now an aJe-bous*, with * nlocly 
sanded floor.* Long/ siloes • Nuremberg. 


sAnd’-i-neas, «. [Eng. sandy ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sandy, or of 
containing or being composed of sand. 

2. The state of being of a sandy colonr. 

# s&nd'-Ish, a. [Eng. sand; -tsk,] Resem- 
bling sand in e tract ure or composition ; loose ; 
not compact. 

"Plant the teanlfollas »nd ranunculuses In fresh 
sandish e*rth, taken from nnder the turf.”— Xwlyn .- 
Kalendar. 


sAn -dl-vcr, Bin'-d2-ver, s. [A corrupt 
of Fr. suint-de-verre = grease of glass.] A 
aaline scum which rises to the surface of fused 
glass in the pot, and Is skimmed off. It is 
naed, when pulverized, as a polishing materiaL 
Galled also Glass-gall or Saawel. 

* s&n' dir, * s&n-dyx, i. [Lat, from Gr. 
crai^vl (sandux) = a hright red colour.] 
Alchemy: Redlead prepared by calcining 
carbonate of lead. (Brands A Cox.) 

B&n-dSr’-i-ciim, t . [From Malay santoor = 
the name of the tree.] 

Bot. : A genus of Trichilie®. Tha wood of 
Sandoricum indicum, an evergreen Burmese 
tree, is used in India for carts and boat- 
building. Tha root, combined with that of 
Carapa obovata , is given against leucorrhoea. 


R&nd pi per, t. [Eng. sand, *., and piper.] 
1. Omith. : A popular name for several 
European Wading-birds. Yarrell (ad. 4th) 
enumerates the following : The Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper (Tringa rufesetns), Bertram s Sand- 
piper (Bartramia longicauda , formerly Tetanus 
oartram(t), the Common Sandpiper or Sommer 
Snipe (Tetanus hypoleucus), the Spotted Sand- 
piper (Totanus macularis), the Green 
Sandpiper (Totanus ochropus), and the Wood 


Sandpiper (Totanus glareola). Tn the plural 
it Is a book-name for the Totanin® (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy.: Petromyzon branchialls , tha 
larva of which has been long known under the 
name of Ammoccetea. (Gunffter.) [Ammo- 
ccetes, Pride (2).] 

sAnd atone, s. [Eng. sand, and stone.] 

Petrol A Geol ; Any atone which is an 
agglutination of grains of sand, whether 
calcareous, siliceous, ar of sny other mineral 
nature. (Lyell.) Siliceous sandstones are 
the most common. (They vary in compact- 
ness from scarcely cemented sand to a 
hardness approaching that of quartz rock. 
The grains may be held together by an iron 
oxide, or calcareous matter, or by simple 
pressure. When very fine in grain, they are 
called freestones ; when coarse and composed 
of angular or aubangular grains of sand, they 
become grits ; when pebbly, pudding-stones. 
Loose and friable sandstones do not as a rule 
preserve fossils well. They are often deeply 
ripple-marked, and occasionally preserve foot- 
prints or the indentations made by old rain- 
drops. Sandstones occur in nearly every 
geological formation from the Cambrian to 
the Tertiary. Many furnish building- and 
paving-stones. [Red-sandstone.] 

ft&nd - W 19 I 1 , *. [So called after John Montagu, 
fourth Earl of Sandwich, Kent, who used to 
have sandwiches brought to him at the gaming 
table, to enable him to play without leaving off.] 

3. Two thin slices of bread, plain or buttered, 
with a alice of meat, as ham, beef, &c., 
eeasoned with mustard, between them. 

2. Hence, applied to anything resemhling a 
sandwich, i.t consisting of a person or thing 
placed between two different things. 

*'An unstamped Advertisement walking leliarel/ 
down Holbora Hill ... an animated Sandteich. com- 
posed of a boy between two boards."— Dickens : Sketches 
by Boil Dancing Academy. 

* 3. Applied incorrectly to the advertise- 
ment boards carried by a sandwich-man. 

** The double sign-boards, or tan&vriches, which eon. 
ceal his body. '— Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 607. 

sandwich-boat, s. 

Aquatics: A term applied at Oxford to the 
boat which having come to the head of the 
second division is made to row at the tail of 
the first. 

" In the first division Wadham, as sondteich-boat, 
made a second bump, Lincoln being the victims."— 
Pali Mall Qaxettc, Feb. 28, 1884. 

sandwich-man, t. A man who walks 
about carrying two advertisement boards, one 
in front and one behind. 

*’ In addition to his bill-boards, the sandvich-man 
carries in glass cases sample boots, sample shirts, 
sample weather-strip*."— Scribrwi Magazine, Aug., 
1880, p, <09. 

Sandwich- tern, s. 

Omith. : Sterna cantiaea, first observed In 
England at Sandwich (whence its popular 
name), in 1784, by Boys. It 1* a summer 
visitant, leaving In August. Wings and back 
pearl-gray, breast white, head above the eyes 
black. Length about fifteen inches. 

S&nd'-wl9h, v.t. [Sandwich, *.] 

1. To make Into a sandwich ; to Insert 
between dissimilar things, as the meat in a 
sandwich between the slices of bread ; to fit 
between other parts. 

"Those proceedings were sandwiched with vocal and 
instrumental selections.”— Referee, April, 18. 1884. 

2. Specif. ♦ To interpose, as a rail between 
two sleepers or thicknesses. 

S&nd'-WO^d, s. [Eng. sand, and wood.] 

Bot. : Bremontiera Ammoxylon. 

Blind -wort, *, [Eng. sand , and toorf.) 

Bot. : The genus Arenaria (q.v.), 

B&nd -y, * sand ie, * sond-i, a. (Eng. 

sand; -y.] 

L Literally : 

1. Consisting or composed of sand ; abound- 
ing in sand ; covered with sand. 

"There are a few low hushes of Burton -wood, but 
they are mostly barren sod sandy, bearing nothing 
but only a little chicken. weed."— Dampier : Voyage* 
(an. 1878). 

2. Of the colour of sand ; of a light reddish- 
yellow colour : as, sandy hair. 

* IL Fig. : Like sand ; hence, unstable, 
shifting ; not firm or solid. 

"Tbs sandy foundation of human systems."— X mos ; 
Essay xxll. 
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•andy-carpet, a. 

Entom.: A British geometer moth, Emme- 
Utia decolorato. 

sandy laverock, «. The sand-lark, the 
aanderling. {Scotch.) 

"Bare nothing hut wlndle-Btroe* and landylare- 
rock*."— Scott : Old Mortality, eh. viL 

sandy-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : Rata circularis, There era from 
eight to sixteen small spots about the size of 
a pea on the back. 

* s&n'-dyx, s . [Sanpix.] 

sane, o. [Lat. sanus — of sound mind, whole, 
allied to Gr. ados, o-ws (sews, bos) = whole, 
sound.] 

1. Sound in mind ; of sound mind ; not 
deranged ; having the regular exercise of reason 
and other facilities of the mind : as, a sane 
person. 

2. Not deranged or disordered : fts, a sans 
mind. 

* 3. Sound, healthy. (A Latinism.) 

sane memory, s. 

Law: Perfect and sound mind and memory 
to do any lawful act, Ac. {Wharton.) 

sane'-ljfr, adv. [Eng. sane; -l y.] In a sane 
manner ; as, He talked sanely. 

sane -ness, s. [Eng. sane ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sane, or of sound 
mind ; sanity. 

B&hg, pn*. of v. [Sing.] 
s&ng,a. [Song.] (Scotch.) 

B&ng.i. (See def.] A corruption of Ginseng. I 
(q.v.). 

B&n-ga, B&ngu, s. (Native name.) 

ZooL : The Galla ox (q.v.). 

s&n-ga-ree', b. (Sp. sangria = the incision of 
a vein, a drink, from sangre; Lat. sanguis = 
blood.] Wine and water sweetened and spiced, 
and sometimes iced, used as a refreshing drink 
in warm countries or warm weather. 

s&ft-ga-ree', v.t. A i. [Sanoabee, a.] 

A- Trans.: To reduce in strength and 
sweeten. (Applied to fermented liquors, as 
ale, wine, Ac.) 

* B. Intrans. : To drink sangaree. 

sang-froid (as san fwa), s. [Fr. = cold 
blood.] Freedom from agitation or excite- 
ment ; coolneBa, indifference, calmneas. 

“ Th«re he stood with such *a ngfroid, that greater 
Co old scarce be ibown even hy a mere spectator.’* 
Byron : Bon Juan, v. 2L 

s&n -gi &c, s. [Sanjak.] 
s&ii'-gi-a-cate, a. [Sanjakati.] 

S&ng'-ll-er, a. [Fr.] 

Her . : A wild boar, 

•ftn' gre ai, * s&n'-gra-al, a. [Lit. = the 

holy dish.] [Grail.] The graiL 

s&h'-gn, a. [Sanoa.] 

* s&n-gniT-or-ous, a. [Lat. sanguis = biood, 
and ftro — to produce, to bear.] Conveying 
blood. 

; M There belong* to It the optlek oerve, end according 

to modem dlicoveriea, lymphseducte, beeldee langui- 
ferout vessel*." — Boyle :Workt, vL 788. 

T The sanguiferons system includes the 
heart, the aorta and other arteries, the veins, 
Ac. 

* 8&n-gui-f I-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat 
sanguis = blood, and fa do — to make.] The 
production of biood ; the conversion of the 
chyle into blood. 

"The lung* are the first and chief Instrument of 
sanguification."— Arbuthnot: On Aliments, ch. U. 

•i&n'-gui-fi-er, a. [Eng. tanguify; -er.) A 
producer of blood. 

"Bitters, like choler, are the best tanguifien, and 
also the best fehriluge*."— Flayer : On the Humour a 

* B&n-guir-lii-oiis, a. [Lat sanguis = 
blood, and Jluo = to flow.] Floating or run- 
ning with hlood. 

* s&n'-gnl-fy, * s&n'-gnl-f i©, v.t [Lat 
sanguis = biood, and facio (pass, fio) = to 
make.] To produce blood. 

“I walk, I see, I bear, I digest, I tanguifie, X oar- 
nlAe.*’— Halo : Orig. Mankind, p. IL 


* sAn-gui^ -^n-oiiB, a. [Lat. aanoufa = 
blood, and aigno (pa. t genui) = to beget] 
Producing blood. 

* s&n'-gnln, a. & a. [Sanouine.] 

s&h-gum-ar'-l-a, a. [Fern, of Lat Bangui n- 
arius = pertaining to blood.] 

Pot. : A genua of PapaveracefR. Sanguin - 
aria canadensis is the Puccoon (q.v.). It ia 
an emetic and purgative in small dosea ; but 
in large ones a stimulant, diaphoretic, and ex- 
pectorant 

S&ri-guin-ar-I-l^, [Eng. sanguinary; 
-ly.] In a sanguinary manner ; bloodthirstily. 

s&n-guln'-a-rine, s. (Mod. Lat sanguin- 
ar{ia); -ins.] 

Chern. : Ci^H^NO* An alkaloid possessing 
the same composition and chars cters as 
Chelerythrine (q.v.), but extracted from San- 
guinaria canadensis. 

S&n'-gnin-ar-X-nSss, t. [Eng. sanguinary ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of heing sanguinary. 


ft&n'-gn fa a-r^, a. [Fr. sanguinaire, from 
Lat. sanguinarius from sanguis — biood ; Sp. 
A Ital. san^uiTtario.] 

1. Consisting of blood, formed of blood. 

2. Attended with bloodshed, bloody. 

'"Every victory gained by either party had beeo 
followed hy a t anguinary proscription . "—Macaulay : 
Hut. of Eng., ch. xv. 

3. Bloodthirsty, cruei, murderous. 

M One shelter’d hare 
Has never heerd the tanguinary yell 
Of cruel man." Covper: fast. Hi 885. 


B&n'-gnln-a-r^, s. [Lat. sanguinaria (herba) 
= (a herb)' that stanches blood ; Fr. san- 
guinaire.] 

Bo t. : Achillea Millefolium. [Milfoil.] 

s&n'-gaine, • s&ri'-guin, a. A s. (Fr. san- 
guin, from Lat. sanguineus, from sanguis ; 
genit. sanguinis = blood ; Sp. sanguino , san- 
guineo ; Ital. sanguineo, sanguignof] 

A- As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Abounding with blood, full of blood, 
bloody. 

* 2. Having the colour of biood ; red. 


“Sanguine streamers seem the flood to lira * 

Dry don r Annul MirabUU, clit 


3. Abounding with blood ; plethoric ; of 
full habit, vigour, muscularity, activity of 
circulation, Ac. : as, a sanguine temperament, 
or habit of body. 


T The sanguine or sanguineous temperament 
is characterized by red or light brown hair, 
bine eyes, a partly fair and partly florid com- 
plexion, large and superficial arteries and 
veins, & full and rapid pulse, slight perspira- 
tion, impatience of heat, febrile tendency, a 
lively and cheerful temper, and excitable 
paseions. 

4. Cheerful, warm, ardent : as, a sanguine 
temper. * 


5. Anticipating the best ; confident, not 
despondent : as, He is sanguine of success. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Dull red, passing into brownish 
black. 

2. Her. : The same as Murrey 
(q.v.). It is denoted in engraving 
by diagonal lines crossing each 
other. 

B* As substantive : 

1. Blood colour. 



** Prom which forth gnsbt * stream of goreblood thick. 
And into a deep* tanguine dido the grasav growod." 

Spemor: F. 4. IL 1.8©. 

* 2. Red hematite, with which cutlers co- 
loured the liilta of ewords, Ac. 


* s&xi'-gulne, v. t. [Sanouine, a.] 

1. To etain with blood ; to ensanguine. 

2. To etain or varnish with ft blood colour. 

“ I woold send 

His face to the cutlers then, and have it tanguin'd." 

Beaum. A Plot.: Captain, 11. 2. 

* 8&n'-guine less, a. [Eng. sanguine ; -Zmb.] 
Destitute of blood ; pale. 

* sAn-guIne-1^, adv. jEng. sanguine; - ly . 
In a sanguine manner ; ardently, hopefully ; 
with confidence. 

"This task haa been undertaken aoeordlogly by 
every divine, tanguindy and dogmatically by moet. 
—BoUngbrok* ; Frag, of Euayt, ess. W. 


&An -gume-nSss, s. [Eng. sanguine; -neas.) 

1. The quality or state of being sanguine; 
redness ; colour of blood. 

2. Fulneae of blood ; plethora. 

3. Ardour, confidence. 

"Rage, or phreosy It may be, lo tome perhape 
natural courage, or tanguintniti of temper in others." 
— Decay of Piety. 

B&n-gnIn'-S-OUB, a. [Lat sanguineus, from 
sanguis, genit. sanguinis = blood.] 

1. Pertaining to or constituting blood ; 
bloody. 

2. Of a blood or red colour ; red, crimson. 

3. Abounding with blood; plethoric, san- 
guine. 

“A plethorick constitution, in which troe hlood 
abounds, is called languinoou*." — Arbuthnot. 

4. Having blood. 

"To revive the expired motloo of the port* even of 
perfect and a anauineoui animals, when they teemed 
to have beeo killed. 1 Boyle: Workt, ill. 124. 

* 5. Confident, ardent, sanguine. 

* s&ii-guln'-i-tfr #. (Eng. sanguine) ; -ity.] 

1. Sangnineness. 

2. Consanguinity. 

" The due! would hove been do breach of lan^uiMifp. - 
— Walpole : To Mann , i. IS. 

* e^n-guin-iv'-or-otts, * s&n-gtuv'-or- 
OUS, a. [Lat. sanguis, genit sanguinis = 
blood, and voro = to devour.] Eating or sub- 
sisting on blood. 

s&A-guin o-lar'-i-a, *. [Named from tho 

species Solen sanguinolentue.] [Solen.] 

Zool. d Palceont. : A genus of Tellinidae. 
Shell oval, compressed, rounded in front, 
attenuated and slightly gaping behind ; hinge- 
teeth i, email ; siphonal inflection very deep ; 
ligament external. Recent species twenty, 
from the warmer seas ; fossil thirty, begin- 
ning in the Eocene of Europe amd America. 
(S. P. Woodward.) One recent species, SanguU 
nolaria rugosa, lias an extremely wide range. 

* 8&£-guIn'-6-l$n-9& s. [Eng. sanguino- 
lenft) ; -ey.] The quality or state of being 
aanguinolent ; bloodthirstiness, bloodiness. 

"That great red dragon with seven heads, bo called 
from his tangvinolency.*— H. More: Mystery of 
Iniquity, bk. i., eh. rlil., | 4. 

* s&n-guIn'-6-lcnt, a. [Lat. sanguinolentus.] 
Tinged or mingled with blood ; bloody. 

" For the stopping of hlood in tanguinolent ulcers 
aud bleeding wound *. Puller : Worthiet; England, 
cfa.iL 

s&n'-gtrf~Borb, *. [Sanouisorba.] 

Bot. (PI) : The Sanguieorbaceas. {Lindley.) 

sAn-gnl-sor'-ba, s. [Lat. sanguis = blood, 
and sorbeo = to anck in. Named from the 
supposed vulnerary properties of the plauta.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Sanguisorbscese 
(q.v.). Flowers in a head ; calyx four-lobed, 
superior, coloured, with two to four scales or 
brecta at the base ; petals none ; stamens 
four ; achBnes one or two. Sanguisorba offici- 
nalis, Common Burnet (now Poterium San- 
guisorba), yields good fodder. The root of 

S. /xmadensis is astringent and emetic, and 
ita fruit is said to produce stupefaction. 

B&n-guI-Bor-ba'-co-es, s. pi [Mod. Lat 
eanguxsorUp) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acecc.] 
Bot. : Sangnisorbs ; an order of Perigynoua 
Exogens, alliance Rosales. Herbs or nnder- 
shrubs, eometimea spiny. Leaves simple, 
lobed, or compound, alternate, with stipules ; 
flowers small, often capitate, sometimes with 
separate sexes ; calyx with the tube thickened 
and lined with a disc, the limb three-, four-, 
or flve-lobed ; stamens definite ; ovary soli- 
tary, simple, with the style from ita apex or 
ita base ; stigma compound or simpls ; fruit 
a one-seeded nut enclosed in the indurated 
calyx. Found in Europe, America, and at the 
Cape of Good Hope. Known genera twelve, 
speciaa 126. {Lindley.) Sometimes reduced 
to Sanguisorbe®, a tribe of Rosace®. 

s&A-guI-sor'-bS-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. san- 
guisorb(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] [San- 

aUI 80 RBACE.fi.] 

* s&n-gul su -ga, e. [Lat. = a blood-sucker, 
a lee<m : sanguis = blood, and sngo = to suck.] 

ZooL : An approximate eynonym of Hirude 
(q.v.). 

* sAn'-gni sn^e, s. [Sanquiquoa.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Sanguienga (q.v.) 


boil, b6^ ; jd^rl ; cat, fell, cboras, fhin, bench ; go, fcem ; thin, %hlB ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. gn — gw. 

-clan, -tian = -tion, -Blon = shhns -\ioiit -flon= zhtin, -clou*, -tlone, - sious » shtis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl, dcL 
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Sanhedrim— santallo 


S&n’-hc drim, t S&n'-he-drfn, a. [Heb. 
jnin^D ( sanchhedrin, from Gr. mvetyiov (sun- 
edrion) = a sitting together, a sitting tn coun- 
cil, & council-board, & council ; <rvj/«Spos (s«n- 
edros) = sitting together : <rvv (*u a) = together, 
and <5pa (hedra) = a seat.] 

Jewish Antiq. : The superior conrt or council 
of the Jewish natlbn. Tradition says that it was 
instituted in the time of Closes, and consisted 
of seventy-one ineuiber3,viz.,tbeseventy elders 
appointed by God (Nuin. xi. 17-25), with the 
lawgiver himself as president; but the fact 
of its Greek derivation (see etym.) renders it 
highly probshle that it did not arise till after 
the Graeco-Macedouian period* It ie never 
alluded to in the Old Testament, unless it be 
in 2 Chron. xix. 8. Tbst work, however, may 
not have taken its finel form till the period in 
question. The Sanhedrim may have developed 
from and succeeded the Great Synagogue. The 
tradition Is that it had seventy-one members. 
If so, the numher was probably fixed to put it 
In harmony with the court of Moses and the 
seventy, and, if the number of the seventy 
disciples sent out by Jesus was fixed to con- 
stitute with him seventy -one in imitation of 
th8 Sanhedrim, this would confirm the tradi- 
tion. But, if Jesus followed Moses, and not 
th8 Sanhedrim, the apparent confirmation 
would fall to the ground. The Sanhedrim 
consisted of three classes : first, the heads of 
the twenty-four courses into which the priests 
were divided (1 Chron. xxiv. 4-6), with those 
who had been high priests (?>— the elders or 
beads of the people (Matt. xvi. 21, xxvii. 1-8), 
and the scribes, or lawyers (Matt. xxvi. 3). 
They sat In a crescent, the president, on & 
higher seat than ths rest, in the middle, sup- 
poited on the right by the vice-president, and 
on the left by a learned referee. Herod was 
summoned before the Sanhedrim for putting 
people to death, B.C. 47 (Josephus : Antiq., 
xiv. 9, § 4), end Jeaus wss condemned by it 
for claiming to be the Messiah (Matt. xxvi. 
57-66). Shortly before this it had lost the 
power of life and death (John xviii. 81), which 
is generally held to have fulfilled the Messianic 
prophecy in Gen. xlix. 10). It ended when 
Theodosius put the last president to death, 
3 a.d. 425. 

S&n'-hi-t$, f. [Hind.) The name of that 
portion of the Vedas, or sacred writings of 
the Brahmans, which contains the mantra or 
hymns. 

a&n'-I-cle, s. [Fr., from Let sanicula, from 
sano — to heal.] 

Bot. : The genus Sanicula (q.v.), 

•> t*a-nlc u la, *. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from sano 
'= to heal.) * 

Bot. : Sanicle ; the typical genus of Sanlcu- 
lidae (o.y.)l Umbels sub-globose ; fruit with 
hooked apinea ; leavea palmate. Known spe- 
cies ten, from the temperate regions. One, 
Sanicula europcea, is British. 

•Anl-cu'-ll-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. saniatl(a); 

„ tat. fern. pi. adj. stiff. -ides.] 

* Bot. : A family of Apiacese. Fruit sub-terete 
or dorsally compressed ; commissure broad. 

A&n'-i-dine, ». [Or. aaviv (*mw), genlt. 
<r«vi£oc (janidoa) = a table ; suff. -in* (Mia.).] 

3fin.: A very pure variety of Orthoclase 
(q.v.), occurring in clear glassy crystals of a 
tabnlar habit, In certain volcanic rocks, 
notably those of the trachytes of Bonn, Rhine, 
and the ejected bombs of Monte Somroa, 
Vesuvius, and of the Laacher See. 

f. [Eng. sanidin(e) ; suff. -its 

(Petrol.).] 

Petrol. : A rock consisting largely of Sani- 
dine (q.v.\ 

«&n- 1 - do - phyre (yr as it), «. [Eng. 
sanid(ine ), o connective, and Gr. (pkurd) 
= to mix.] 

Petrol. : A rock consisting of sanldlne (q.v.) 
and a plagloclase felspar, without glassy or 
felsltio inclusions. 

»a'-ni-es, *. [Lat. = bloody matter.) A thin, 
reddish* discharge from sores or wounds ; 
serous matter, less thick and white than pus, 
and slightly tinged with red. 

"It begat) with a roaod crack In the akin, without 
other matter than • little mmiet.'— WiiarmaH. 

f * * v.t. [Lat. sanus — whole, sound, 

and fiicio (pass, flo) — to make.) To maks 
healthy ; to Improve in sanitary condition. 


* sa'-ni-OUS, a. [Lat. sanioeus, from sanies 
(q.v.); Fr. sanieux ; 1 tab sonioso.] 

1. Pertaining to sanies ; of the nature of or 
resembling sanies ; thin and serous, with a 
tinge of red. 

2. Excreting or exuding a thin, serous, red- 
dish matter. 

“I was seat for. and observing the ulcer tortious, pro- 
posed digestion.”— Wannan : Surgery, hk. ii., ch.lv. 

S&n-I-tar'-I-an, *. [Eng. sanitary; -an.] 
One who promotes or studies sanitation or 
sanitary reforms. [ Hygiene.] 

“ With the cry for less smoke. the pexsisteat sank, 
t xriant keep up the demand for more nix ."—Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 2», 188A 

* s&n-itar-ist, a. [Eng. sanitary) : -iaf.l 
An advocate or promoter of sanitary measures ; 
a sanitarian. 

s&n-I-tar'-f-um, $. (Sanitary.) A health 
retreat, a sanatorium (q.v.). 

sSn'-I-tar-y, a. [Fr. sanitaire, from Lat. 
sanitas == sanity (q.v.).] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with health ; relating to the preserva- 
tion of health ; hygienic. (Sanatory.) 

” A source of Anxiety oq sanitary and legal ground*." 
—Daily Telegraph, July 15, JSS*. 

sanitary-inspector, s. 

Law: An inspector appointed to enforce 
the provisions of the various eauitary laws of 
towns and cities. 

* s&n'-f-tate, v.t. (Sanitation.) To adopt 
or carry out sanitary measnres In. 

“ Their camp hat bean sanitated."— Daily Telegraph, 
July IS, 18*6. 

a&n-I-ta'-tion, s. [Sanitary. ) The adoption 
or carrying out of sanitary measures ; hygiene. 
"Yet the measure In which the elementary lawe of 
sanitation is observed has produced remarkable re- 
*uHa"— Daily Telegraph, Oct. t, 1B8A. 

* s&n'-i-tlat, a (Eng. sanitary); -Ut.] A 
sanitarian. 

* S&n'-I-tor-jf, a. [Eng. sanit(y); -ory.] The 
same as Sanitary (q.v.). 

s&n'-l-ty, a [Lat. sanitas, from sanvs — 
sane (q.v.ll Ths quality or state of being 
sane : healtnihess of body or mind ; saneueas. 

" Extreme depart* from perfect sanity.” 

Armstrong; Art or Preferring Health. 

S&n -Jftll, s&n'-gi-ic, I. [Turk. = a stand- 
ard.] A subdivision of an eyalet or minor 
province of Turkey, so called because ita 
governor, called Sanjak-beg, is entitled to 
carry In war a standard of one horsetail. 

sAn'-J Ak-nte, s&n gt-a cdte, a. [Sanjak.] 

A sanjak. 

Slink, prof. of v, [Sink, «.) 

s&h'-khjf-a, s. [Saaiac. = synthetic reason- 
ing) 

Brahmanism : On of Lie eix systems of 
Brahman i cal philosophy. It was founded by 
Kapila. It assumes the existence of prim- 
ordial matter, existing from all eternity, from 
which the world was made, and absolutely 
denies the existence of God. 

8&n'-nah, «. [Native name.) The name of 
certain kinds of Indian muslin. 

s&n'-p&n, a. [Sampan.) 

* 8&n£, prep. [Fr., from Lat. sine— without ; 

O. Fr. sens.] Without. 

"Bans teeth, tans eye*, sans taate. sans everything.* 
Shaketp. : At rou Like It. a 7. 

• sans appel, s. An Infallible person ; 
one from whose dictum there is no appeal. 

" Socb a tansxtppel aa he held Frank to be." —Kings- 
ley : Westward No/ db. zla. 

sans culotte, ». [Fr. = without breeches. ] 

1. A fellow without breechea; a rough, 
ragged fellow. The name was applied In 
derision to the popular party by the aristocrats 
in the beginning of the revolution of 1789, 
and was afterwards assumed by the patriois 
as a title of honour. 

2. A fierce republican. 

3. A rough. 

" The mob w\» asked whether It was ready for revo- 
lution, and of coarse the sans-culottes brought together 
tor the occasion declared that they were. - — »S t. James t 
Oasette, Feb, «, 1686. 

sans cnlottery, s. The revolutionary 
mob. (Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. iii., 
bk. iii., ch. ii.) 


aans-culottic, a. Pertaining to aans* 
culottism ; revolutionary. 

sans-culottism, s. The principles or 
teachings of the sans -culottes ; extreme re- 
publicanism. 

sans -cnlott 1st, e. An extreme repub- 
lican ; a sans-culutte. 

s&n-scv-I-er'-a, s. (Named after M. San- 
sevier, a Swedish botanist.] 

Bot. : Bowstring Hemp ; a genus of Hetner- 
ocalleae. Sanseviera zeylanica is a steialess 
Indian and Chinese bush, with s rosette of 
six or eight succulent loavea, tlie under ones 
sometimes four feet long, and ending in a long 
straight spine ; scape one or two feet long, with 
greenish-white flowers. A soft, silky, elastic 
fibre extracted from its succulent leaves is 
made by the natives of India into bowstrings. 
In Europe it is manufactured Into ropes for 
deep-sea dredgings, or made into paper. The 
African Bowstring Hemp, S. pirineetwis, has 
also excellent fibres. The roots of the species 
have been used in gonorrhoea, pains of the 
joints, snd coughs. 

Sins' - krlt. Sins'- crit, ». [Skt., lit = 
carefully constructed, symmetrically formed, 
from sans = together, and the pa. par. Tcrita 
— made. It is thus opposed to the Prakrit 
(= common, natural), the name given to the 
vernacular dialect of India.) 

Philol. : The ancient language of the Hin- 
dus, and the oldest and most primitive of the 
Indo-European tongues. It has long ceased to 
be 8 living language, but in it most of the lit- 
erature of the Hindus is written, from the 
oldest portion of the Vedas onwards. [Veda.) 
To the scores of tribes and nations of discor- 
dant speech in India Sanscrit has long been 
the sacred and literary dialect, and all tlie 
cultivated tongues of modern India are as full 
of Sanscrit words as the European tongues are 
of Latin. It is a highly intlccted language, 
and to philologists is the most valuable of 
tongues, owrng to its freedom from the cor- 
ruptions and disguises of phonetic changes 
and from obliteration of the original meaning 
of Its vocables. 

" The classical Sanskrit is a dialect which, at a later 
period, after the full poaseesioG of Hlodustati and th* 
development of IS rah maim in oot of the sunnier and 
more primitive religion and polity of Vedic time*, be- 
came established as the literary language of th# whole 
country, a ad has tverainoe msiotalned that character, 
being .still i earned for writing and apeakloc in the 
native school# of the Brahmanlc priesthood. From 
the fact that Inscription* in a later form of Iadlan 
language are found dating from the third ceotury ao. 
It is Inferred that the Sanskrit must at le**t as early 
as that have ceased to be a vernacular tougua."— 
Whitney : Lift A Growth of Language, ch. X. 

S&n§'-krlt-fet, S&n^'-orit-Ist, i. [Eng. 

Sanskrit ; -isf.] One who is learned or versed 
in Sanskrit and ita literature. 

“ Let ns, however; make soma allowance for the 

S atriotUm of the learned co-editor, who, we hope, 
ead* a anccessioo of new and abler Sanskritists in 
J apan. “ — A thenceum, Oct. A 1864. 

* Sftirj'-krlt-Ize, * S&nj'-krlt-I^e, v.t. 
[Eng. Sanskrit; -ire, -its.] To render in or 
into Sanskrit. 

San' ta Clan?, a. The Dutch name for 

Saint Nicholas, the patron saint of children. 
In nursery folk-lore, the jolly, little old man 
who brings good children presents at Christinas. 

8&n-ta-la'-ce-«B, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. santal(um); 
Lat. fem. pH adj. suff. -acece .] 

Bot. : Sandal worta ; an order of Epigynoui 
Exogetts, alliance Asarales. Trees, shrubs, 
undershrubs, or herbs, having alternate or 
nearly opposite leaves, often minute; small 
flowers in spikes, in umbels, or solitary ; cslyx 
superior, four- or fivc-clcft, half coloured, 
with valvata aestivation ; corolla none ; 
stamens four or five, opposite the segments 
of the calyx ; ovary one-celled, with one to 
four pendulous ovules near the top of 8 central 
placenta ; frnit a nne-seeded hsrd and dry 
drupe. Found In Europe and North America 
as small weeds ; in the Esst Indies, Australia, 
and the South Sea Islands as large shrubs or 
small trees. Sandalwood ie produced from 
plants of this order. One specie-s, the Buffalo 
Tree or Oil Nut of the Southsrn States, has a 
large seed which yields oil* 

8«ln t&l'-Ic, a. (Mod. Lat. (PterocaryuA) san- 
ta!(inus); Eng. suff. -ic,] Derived from san- 
dal-wood. 


santalic acid, t. (Santalin.) 


fite, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, tether ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, thdre ; pine, pit, sire, air, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w^u; work, whd, *6n; mute, cub, eiire, unite, cur, rftle, fill; try, Syrian, C8 = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


santalin— sapmdaceae 
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g&n'-ta-lln, jl [Mod. Lat. tantalum); -in 

(<W).j 

Cfcm.:Ci 5 H H 05 (?). Santalic acid. An in- 
odorous, tasteless substance extracted from 
sandal wood by ether. It forms small crystals 
of a fine red colour. Insoluble in water, very 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 104 , and 
at a higher temi>eratnre "becomes resinous. 


g&n'-ta^lum, s. [Pers. sandal (a.) = useful ; 
(s.) =’ sandal-wood.] 

Bot. : Ssndal-wood ; the typical genus of 
Santalscese (q.v.). Calyx superior, in four 
divisions, with four stamens opposite to them, 
and four glands. Trees and shrubs, growing 
in Asia, Australia, and the Pacific. Santulum 
albxm is the True Sandal-wood. 


S&n'-ta Ma-ri' a. [Sp. = Holy Mary.] 
(See compound.) 

Santa Maria tree, *. 

Bot. : Calophyllum Calaba. 

* san- ter ? v.L (Saunter.} 

s&n-td -li’-na, s. [Lat. sanctum = holy, and 

linum =flnx.] 

Bot. : A genu 9 of Anthemidese. The fiower- 
beads of Saiddinafragranlissima are sold lu 
Egypt as a substitute for camomile. 

S&n'-ton, S&n'-toon, a. [Native name.] An 
Eastern priest, a kind of dervisb, regarded by 
the people as a saint. 

** Slaves, eunucbi, soldiers, guests, »nd tantoru wait." f 
Byron: Child* Harold, 11. 56. 

• s&n-t5n-Io (1), a. I Eng. santon; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or worn by sail tons. 

g&nton'-Ie (2), a. (Eng. sanicwi(in); dc.] 
(See compound.) 

santonic-add, *. (Santonin.) 

eitn'-to-nin, s. (See def.] 

Chevu: OijH^Oa. Sautonic acid. The 
active constitneut of the blossoms aud seeds 
of Arfmfeia santonica, discovered by Kahler 
in 1830. It crystallizes in lustrous six-sided 
flat prisms, which melt at I6S°-170*; insoluble 
in water, very soluhle in alcohol aud ether. 
Mnch esteemed as an anthelmintic. 


g&n'-ton-ol, *. (Eng. santonin); -oh] 

Chem. .- Ci 6 H 18 0. Obtained by heating a 
mixture of santonin and zinc-dust in a cur- 
rent of hydrogen. It crystallizes in colourless 
needles, which melt at 135\ 

S&n-td-ri'-ni, a. (See compound.] 
Santorini’s cartilages, «. j>L 

Anat. : Two small, yellowish, conical cartil- 
aginous nodules, articulated with the tips of 
the arytenoid cartilages. Nsiacd from their 
discoverer, Q. B. Santorini, an Italian anato- 
mist (16S1-173C). 


eaon a'-ri, #. [Guiana name.) 

Bol. A Comm. : The wood of Caryocar nuci~ 
forum and C. tomentosum. Called also Suwar- 
row. [Cartocar.] 

g£p (]), * gappc, s. (A.8. s&p ; cogn. with O. 
Dut. sap; O. H. Ger. saj; Ger. soft; Gr. ovo? 
(opos) — jnlce, sap ; Icel. soft; Sw. soft, taj ; 
Dan. soft, save. ] 

1. Bol. : The watery jaice contained in 
living plants. Tt is derived from the soil, and 
enters the plant in a state of solution. As 
crude sap ascending to the leaves, it is trans- 
formed into elaborated sap. Descending 
again, this time throngh the bsrk and more 
Or less circuitoosly, it forms the cambium 
whence young wood is formed. The sap 
ascends with great rapidity in a zigzag course, 
sending off lateral currents to the leaves. 
The most copious ascent is in spring; in 
winter the operation intermits. The sap 
Increases in density as It rises. 

•• But the tap that mad* them shoot, and make* 

them fle Uriah, rise* from the root through the trunk." 

—BoiingOrek* : Letter to Pope. 

2. The alburnom of a tree. [Alburnum.] 

•• Some fell the trees . . . one chip* off th* tap. and 

be is oommonly a principal man. I) ampUr : Voyage t 

(an. 1G7S). 

3. The juice or fluid In any substance, the 
presence of which la characteristic of health, 
freshness, or vigour ; blood. 

** Did drain the purple tap from her tweet brother'* 
body." SKaketp. i Bichard ///., iv. 4. 

sap Ball, s. 

Bol. : The species of Polyporua which grew 


on trees, especially P. squamosus, found on 
decaying ash. When dried it is sometimes 
used for razor-strops. 

sap-boiler, $. A furnace with pans for 
evaporating the sap of the maple. 

sap-colour, s. An expressed vegetable 
colour inspissated by slow evaporation for the 
use of painters, as sap-green, &c. 

gap green, j. 

Art: A pfgment obtaioed from the juice of 
blackthorn berries, which are first fermented 
in a tub for eight day9, and then placed in a 
prees with a email quantity of alum, and con- 
centrated by gentle evaporation ; it is after- 
wards hardened by enclosure In bladders, it 
is used in water-colour painting, but is of no 
real value. 

gap-rot, e. Dry-rot (q v.). 

Sap-spout, i. A device for conducting 
sugar-maple sap from the tap-hole to the 
bucket. 

gap-tube, #. A vessel foT conducting sap. 
sap-wood, i. [Albobnum.] 


g&p-head, a. [Eng. sap (2), s., and head.] A 
blockhead, a ninny, a fool. 

ga-phe'-na (pi. sa-pW&'-nre), s. (Gr. <r«- 

\}>t) wj<; (saphenes) = clear, mauifest.] 

Anai. (PL): The saphenous veins (q.v.). 

ga-phe -nous, a. [Mod. Lat. saphen(a ) ; Eng. 
adj. sutf. -ou 3 .] Of or pertaining to th« 
saplieuae. 

saphenous-veins, s.pl. 

Anut. : Two superficial veins of the lower 
limb. The external collects the blood from 
the outer side of the foot and leg, aud passes 
into the popliteal vein ; the internal commences ■ 
on the bottom and inner side of the foot, 
passing up the Aner side of the leg and thigh 
into the femoral vein, an inch aud a half 
beiow Ponpart’s ligament. 

i sap id, a. [Lat. sapldus , from sapw — to 
taste.] [Insipid.] Possessing flavouror relish; 
tasteful, tasty, savoury, palatable. (Still used 
in Botany.) 

“ Thus camele. to make tli« water taptd. do nba 
the mud with their feet."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt. 
bk. ill, oh. xxl 


g&p (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A simpleton, a ninny, a milksop. ( Scotch 
& Prov.) 

“ He m*un be » wit tap.”— Scott : Rob Roy, eh. xlx. 

2. One who reads or studies hard. (School 
slang.) 

•• I was laughed at *ud wiled a eap”—Lytton : 
Ptihaan, ch. 11 


gftp (3X ». (Sap (3), t).] 

Fort. : An excavated trench or tunnel, for 
the purpose of approaching a fort under cover 
of the scarp and parapet formed by the ditch 
and excavated earth. At the head of the sap- 
ping party a sap-roller (q.v.) is pushed along 
as the sap advances, affording protection to 
the men. The sap advances by zigzags, so 
directed as not to be exposed to an enfilading 
fire from the fortress. Sand-bags, gabions, and 
fascines are employed as revetments or to 
crown the parapet formed by the excavated 
earth. The double sap has a parapet at each side. 

sap-faggot, i. 

Fort. : A fascine about three feet long, U9ed 
In sapping, to close the crevices between 
gabions. 

sap-fork, s. 

Fort. : A forked lever used for advancing 
the sap-roller. 


gap-roller, a. 

Fort . .* A bullet-proof gabion, six feet long 
and four feet in diameter. It is pushed for- 
ward by a sap-fork. 

B*p(l),«.<. [Sap (2 !),*.] 

1. To act like a sap or a ninny ; to he or 
act like a milksop. 

2. To read or study hard. 

•• Sapping and ttndying atilt"— C. Kingtley: Teat, 
ch. 1 

g&p (2), v.t. & i. (0. Fr. sapper (Fr. taper) — to 
undermine, from O. Fr. sappe (Fr. sape) = a 
hoe, an instrument for mining, from Low Lat. 
sapa = a hoe ; Sp. zapa — a spade ; ItaL 
tappa — a mattock.] 

A. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : To nndermine ; to cause to fell or 
to render unstable by digging or wearing 
away the foundation. 

»* Tilt tapp'd their etrength, and er'ry part nnsocud, 

Down, down they •ink. and spread a ruin round." 

Qoldsmuh r Deteried Village. 

2. Fig . : To undermine ; to eubvert or de- 
stroy, as by some secret or hidden process. 

** The revolution is jet looee, and i* ready to tap the 
foundations of bl* throne," — Globe, Sept. 2, 188A 


IX. Mil. : To pierce with saps. 

B. Intrans. : To proceed by secretly nnder- 
mining. 


S&p-a-diT-lo, $. [Sapodilla.1 

sS-p-a-jou* ( j as zfi), s. (For etym. and def., 
see extract under Sajou.] 


g&p -an, s. (Sappan.) 

sapan-red, s . (Brazilik.) 
gape, saip, i. (Soap, s.l (Scotch.) 

g5p -fu,l, a. [Eng. sap (IX J Full of 

sap, abounding in sap. 


* sa-p!d -I-t#, s. [Fr. sapidUe.] The quality 

or state of being sapid ; power of stimulating 
the palate ; tastiness, taste fUlneBS. 

u lugnetlble. and void of all sapidity.”— Brown* - 
Vulgar Krrowt. bk. tii.. ch. xxL 

* sap'-ld-lSss, a. [Eng. sapid; dess.] Taste- 
less, lnaipid. 

" Quito taatelea* and tapldiett." — Lamb: Oraoa ■ 
before Heat. 

* S&p -id-nCBS, a (Eng. sapid; -ness.] The 
same xa Sapiditv (q.v.). 

t ga'-pl-en§e, *. (Fr., from Lat. sapient ia, 

from sapiens, geniL sapient is = wise ; sapio = 
to he wise.] The quality or state of being 
sapient ; wisdom, knowledge. 

" Just as the tapienoe of an author'* hrain 
SuggeaU it axle or dangero^to^bo 

t ga'-pf-^nt, a. [Lat, sapiens.] (Sapience. J 
Wise, sage, aagacious. (Generally used ironi- 
cally.) (Knox: Essays, No. 157.) 

ga -pl-5n -ti-a (t as shX (Lat. — wisdom.) 
(See etym.) 

H 0 Sapiential An entry In the Aoglican 
calendar under Dec. 16, which lifts been re- 
tained from pre-Reformation times. These 
two words are the commencement of the first 
of the series of seven greater antiphons for 
the Magnificat, one of which i9 daily said or 
sung at Vespers in the Roman Church from 
Dec. 17 to Dee. 23 inclusive. 

* Ba'-pI-Sn -tial (ti as ah ), a - (Eng. sapient ; 

-iaL] Affording wisdom or instructions for 
wisdom. (Bp. Hall : Remains, p. 66.) 

* ga-pl-cn’-tlal-l^ (tl as Bh), adv. (Eng. 
sapiential; -ly~] In a sapiential or wise man- 
ner ; wisely, sagely. 

* aa-pl-eu -tioiu, a [Eng. sapient; Hous.) 

Sapiential. 

* ga -pi-en-tlzc, v.i . & t. [Eng. sapient ; dzt . ) 

A. Intrant. : To make or render sapient or 
wise. 

B. Trans. : To affect wisdom. 

ga'-pi-ent-ly, adv. (Eng. sapient ; 4y.] In 
a sapient manner; wisely, sagely, sagaciously. 

g&p-ln-da'-ce-R). s. pi. (Mod. Lat. ! 7 pind{us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acete.] 

Bol.: Soapworts; the typical order of 
Sapindsles (q.v.). Trees, shrubs, twining 
and with tendrils, rarely climbing herbs. 
Leaves alternate, generally compound, some- 
times dotted. Flowers small, in racemes or 
racemose panicles, white or pink, rarely 
yellow. Calyx four- or five-parted, or of four 
or five aepale ; petals four, five, or none ; 
disc fleshy ; stamens eight to ten, rarely five, 
six, or seven, or twenty ; style undivided, or 
two- or three-cleft ; ovary generally with 
three, rarely with two or four cells, and one, 
two, three, rarely more ovulea. Fruit cap- 
sular, two- or three-valved, sometimes winged, 
or fleshy and Indehiscent ; embryo, often 
curved or twisted spirally. Found in South 
America, in India, and various tropical 
countries. Tribes Bapindeae, Hippocastane*, 
Dodoneae, and Melioameae, Known genera 
fifty, apeciea 380. (Bindley.) 


boll, btf*; pout, cat, 9*11. chorus, 9 hln, bench; go. gem; thin, this; «in. a,; expect, ^enophoft e^ist. 4 * 6 . 

-dan, -tlan = 8 han. -tlon, -slon = shun; -{Ion, -sion = zbun. -clous, -tlous, -slous - sHus. -We, -die, Ac. b?I, 9 
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s&p-In-da'-ceotis (ce as ah), a. [Mod. Lat. 
sapindace(ce ); Eng. adj. auff. -ous. ] Pertaiuiug 
to plants of the order Sapindace® (q.v.). 

sa- -pin -dal, a. [Sapindales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the Sapindales. 

8&p in-da'-le§ , s. pi. [Masc. or fem. pi. of 
31 od. Lat. sapindalis, from sapindus (q.v.).] 
Bot.: The Sapindal Alliance ; an alliance of 
Hypogynous Exogens, with monodichlamy- 
deous, an symmetrical flowers, axila placenta, 
an imbricated calyx and corolla, definite 
stamens, and little or no albumen. Orders : 
Tremandrace®, Polygal&ce®, Petiverlace®, 
Vochyace®, Staphyleace®, Sapindace®, Acer* 
ace®, Malpighiace®, and Erytliroxylace®. 


Saponaria officinalis, with a lilac or white 
flower, is naturalized in England, and 5. 
vaccaria is a casual in corn-fields. The mucil- 
aginous sap of S. vaccaria is used in India 
iu washing clothes, and aa a cure for the itch. 

sa-pdn'-ar-In, s. [3Iod. Lat saponar(ia); 
- in (CAeni.).] 

Chem. : A bitter, neutral, crystalllzable sub- 
stance found in tha roots of Saponaria officin- 
alis before flowering time, but not after. It 
is soluble In water, alcohol, and ether; in- 
soluble in oil of turpentine. 

* s&p’-o-nar-$r, a. [Lat sapo, genit saponis 
~ soap.] Saponaceous. 

" A soft saponary substxnco."— Boyle. 


sa-pln'-de », a. jrf. [31od. Lat sapind(ut) ; 
*Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. see.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sapindace®. Leaves alter- 
nate ; ovules generally solitary ; embryo 
curved, or occasionally straight. ( Lindlcy .) 

•a-pln'-dus, t. [3Iod. Lat., from Lat. sapo = 
*= soap, aud Indus — Indian.] 

Bot. : Soap-tree ; tbs typical genus of 
Sapindace® (q.v.). Trees or shrubs, with 
equally pinnate leaves, and pauicles of white 
or greenish flowers. Tha fleshy fruits of 
Sapindus esculentus end S. senegalensis are 
eaten. The acrid fruita of S. saponaria and 
S. incqualis , placed in water, form a lather, 
used iu lieu of soap In the West Indies. If 
pounded and thrown into water, they intoxi- 
cate fish. A tincture of the berries has been 
recommended in chlorosis. S. Mukorossi (or 
detergent) and S. trifoliatus (or emarginata X 
both cultivated iu India, yield a gum. The 
seeds of the first and the fruit of the second 
are given in India medicinally. The fruit of 
S. attenuatus is eaten in Sylhet. 

sa-pl um,«. [Celtic *ap = fat Named from the 
unctuous exudation from the wounded trunk.] 
Bot. : A genus of Hippomane®. The juice 
otSapiumaucuparium is said to be poisonous. 


s&p'-less, a. [Eng. sap (1), a. ; - less .] 

1. Destitute of sap ; dry, withered. 

M Tree*, oa the KipJw branches of which enormous 
snake* were curled . '‘—Daily Telegraph, Feh. 10, 188A, 

*2. Worn out, old. 


*’ I am old and wi plea.* 

Beaum. a FUt. : Captain. L i 

* 3. Spiritless. 


“ Heartless, sapless services, which bad no godliness, 
no sincerity, oo true low of God in them. —W air- 
land : Works, vi. sis. 

sAplIrig, «. [Eng. jap (1), a. ; dimin. -ling.] 

1. A young tree full of sap ; a young plant 
"Th* oear branches snd sapling* were besmeared 

with it." — Burroughs : Pepacton, p. os. 

2. A young greyhound ; a greyhound which 
has never run in a coursing match. 

“ Haring conspired to ran in a Sapliog Stake a grey- 
booed which was not a sapling."— Daily Telegraph, 
F«h. 18, 1885. 

*3. A young person. 


*&p-d -dll'-la, sAp-p^-dil'-la, s. [ Dut. sapo • 
dille; Sp. sapolilla, from Mexican sapoil.] 
[Achkas, Sapota.] The fruit of Achras Sapota. 
It is highly esteemed in the West Indies. Its 
bark i3 astringent and febrifugal; its seeds 
aperient and diuretic. 

sa-ptf&'-fSn-in, s. [Lat. sapo = soap ; Gr. 
ytibaui (gen nao ) = to produce, and -f» (Chcm.).] 
Chem. : C14H22O4. jEseulic acid. A sub- 
stance formed along with a carbohydrate 
when saponin is boiled with dilute mineral 
acids. It is Insoluble in water, easily soluble 
in boiling alcohol. 

Idp 6 na ceoiis (ce ss sh), a. [Lat sapo, 
genit. saponis = soap ; Fr. saponace.] Soapy ; 
resembling soap ; having the qualities of soap. 
" It was close -grsioed, saponaceous to tbs touch.*— 
Cook: First Voyage, bk. IL, ob. ri 

* 8&p-$-n&9' -1-tft, j. [Saponaceous.] Tha 
quality or state of being saponaceous. 

s&p-i-nar'-l-a, *. [Lat. sapo = eoap. So 
named because it has been used as soap.] 

Bot.: Soapwort, Fuller’s Herb; a genus of 
Silene® ( Lindley ), of Caryophylle®, section 
Polycarpe® (Sir J. Hooker). Calyx monophyl- 
loua, cylindrical, and one-toothed, without 
bracteas ; petals five-clawed ; stamens ten ; 
styles two ; capsale foar-toothed ; seeds 
globose or renifonn. Known species about 
thirty. Europe and temperate Asia. One, 


* sa-pon-I-fT-a-ble, a. [Eng. saponify; 
-able.] Capable of being saponified or con- 
verted into soap. 

sa-p5n-I-f ica'-tlon, s. [Eng. saponify; c 
connective, and sufl’. -ation. ) 

Chem. : A term formerly applied to the 
coovaraion of fats into soaps by tha action of 
alkalis and metallic hydrates, the change 
resulting In the formation of a salt of the 
fatty acid aud glycerin ; now extended to 
the decomposition of all ethers and similar 
compounds into acids and alcohols, and also 
to the resolution of glucosidea by the action 
of dilute acids. 

sa-ptfri-l-fy, v.f. [Lat. sapo, genit saponis = 
soap, and facio (pass, fio) = to make.] To con- 
vert into soap, by combination with an alkali. 

sAp'-^-nln, 1. [Lat. sapo, genit sapon(is) = 
•oap; -in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : CiqH^Oio (7). Senegin. Poly gal In. 
A substance first observed in the common 
soapwort, bat now found to be widely dif- 
fused through the vegetable kingdom. Quil- 
laja bark, horse-cheatnuta, and senega root 
yield it in considerable quantities. The 
powdered aubstanca ia boiled iu strong 
alcohol, and filtered hot ; the saponin 
separates in flocks on cooling, and ia purified 
by animal charcoal. It is a white friable 
powder, having a burning and persistently 
disagreeable taste, ia more soluble in dilute 
than strong alcohol, and forms with water a 
frothy solution. It is often used to give an arti- 
ficial froth to beer and effervescing beverages. 

S&p’-^-mte, s. [Lat sapo, genit- sapon(is) = 
soap ; auff. -ite (3/in.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An amorphous mineral occurring as no- 
dules, or filling crevices, and formingamygdulea 
In igneous rocks. Soft, bnt brittle when dry. 
Sp. gr. 2*266 ; lustra, dull to greasy ; colour, 
varinus. Compos. : essentially a hydrated 
silicate of magnesia and alumina, but analyses 
vary considerably, the substance being more 
or less impure. 

2, A clay resembling soap, occurring In tha 
graalte of the hot springs of Plombteres, 
France. 

* sa'-por, * sa'-pour, s. [Lat. sapor.] Taste, 
flavour, savour, sapidity; power or quality 
of affecting or stimulating the palate. 

"There ia some sapor in all ultmeots, u being to b# 
distinguished snd Judged by tbs juiL'-firwiw; FuZ- 
gar Errours, bk. iii.. ch. xxi. 

S&p-o-ret'-in, s. [Eng, sapo(nin). and Gr. 
pijTiVij ( rhetine ) = resin.] 

Chem. : C0H14O3 (?)• Produced, according 
to Overbeck, by boiling saponin with dilute 
acids. It is probably identical with sapogenin. 

* S&p-^ rif '-Ic, a. [Fr. saporifique, from Lat 
sapor = flavour, taste, and facio = to make.] 
Having the power or quality nf producing 
taste ; producing taste, flavour, or relish. 

* S&p-d-rIf'-io-n6ss, t. [Eng. saporific; 

* ness .] Tha quality or state of being saporific. 

* S&p-or-Ss'-I-ty, s. [Eng. saporous ; - ity .] 
The quality of a body by which it excites the 
sensation of taste. 

* sdp -or ou8, a. [Lat saporus, from sapor 
— taste.] Having flavour or taste; yielding 
some kind of taste. 

sa po ta, c. [From lAt. sapo = soap.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of 8apotace®, 
generally made a synonym of Achras. Calyx 
of four or five segments ; corolla campannlate; 


stamens twelve, only aix of them fertile. 
Sapota Achras, often called Achras Sapota, is 
the Sa pod ilia. 

s&p^ ta’Hjje-aa, «. pi. [3Iod. Lat sapot(a); 
Lat fem. pL adj. suff. -aceoe.] 

Bot. : Sapotad3 ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamuales. Trees or 
shrubs, often milky. Leaves alternate, some- 
times, or nearly, whorled, entire, coriaceous, 
exstipulate ; calyx regular, persistent, with 
live, rarely with four, to eight divisions ; 
corolla monopetalous, regular, deciduous, its 
segments generally a3 numerous as those of 
the calyx. Fertile stamens as many, altern- 
ating with tha same number of sterile ones ; 
style one ; stigma undivided or lobed. Ovary 
superior, several celled, each with one ovule. 
Fmit fleshy, with several one-aeeded cells, or 
by abortion with one. Seeds nut-like. Natives 
chiefly of tropical India, Africa, and America. 
Known genera twenty-one. species 212. 
(Lindley.) 

sSp’-O-t&d, s. [Mod. Lat. $apot( a); Eng. auff. 
■ad.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Sapotace® (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

s&p-pa-diT-lo, s. [Sapodilla.] 

B&p'-pan, s&p'-an, s. [Sp. sapan; 51 ala y 

sdpang ; Javanese sdchang.] A dye-wood, 
produced by Ctzsalpinia sappan, a native ol 
Southern Asia and tha neighbouring Islands. 
It resembles Brazil wood in colour and pro- 
perties. 

8&p-par-lte, *. [Fr. sappare . ] 

Aftn. ; The same as Kyanite (q.v.). 

s&p'-per, J. [Fr. sapettr.J 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which sapt. 

2. Mil : A term applied to officers and 
men of the Royal Engineers, who were origi- 
nally organized as a corps of “ Sappers and 
Alinera.” They are at present divided into 
troops and companies. The former are 
mounted for telegraph and pontooning duties ; 
the latter are designed for service in the field 
with the infantry columns, for which purpose 
they are provided with entrenching tools, Ac. ; 
for submarine mining on the coasts ; for 
garrison duty, where they undertake tha work 
of skilled mechanics, and for surveying work 
in Great Britain and elsewhere. Others are 
permanently employed in telegraph mainten- 
ance work for postal service. They are armed 
and equipped similarly to the infantry. 


s&pph'-lc, * 8dpph ick (pph as f\ 
* s&ph-ik, a. A j. [See def.J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of, or pertaining to Sappho, 
a celebrated Greek poeteas, nearly contem- 
poraneous with Alc®us, bom at Mitylene, in 
tha island of Lesbos, about b.c. 600. 

2. Pro*. : Applied to a kiud of verse said to 
have been invented by Sappho. It consists 
of eleven syllables in five feet, of which the 
first, fourth, and fifth are trochees, the second 
a spondee, and tha third a dactyl, thus : 

-V I I - o V I - U | - KJ 

thrice repeated, and followed by an Adonic, 
— v v | — — . 

B. As substantive : 


Pros. : A sapphic verse. 


" She «ung tbes« sappMcks, speskinf as it wers 
her own bops,"— Sidney: Arcadia, bk. 1. 


to 


If English Sapphics have been sometimes 
attempted. The following example, from The 
Friend of Humanity & the Knife-grinder, a 
parody by Canning and Frere of Southey's 
Widow, will show both the Sapphio and the 
Adonic tines : 


" Sordid, unfeeling, reprobste, degraded. 
Spiritless outcast" 


s&pph'-ire (pph as f ), * saph-ir, s. A a. 

[Fr. saphir, from Lat. sapphiras , from Gr. 
<rajn/>eipos (sa^heiros), from Heb. sappir = a 
sapphire ; Pera. saffir.] 


A. At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L In tha same sense as II. 2. 

2. The colour of a sapphire ; blue. 

IL Technically: 

1. Her. : The same as Azube (q.v.). 

2. Min.: A name originally used to designate 
the transparent blue varieties of corundum 
(q.v.). At the present time it includes nil 


£ite, fat, f^ro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wplf. wSrk, whd, son ; mute, ohb. cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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transparent kinds with the exception of the 
ruby, an exception confined however to jewel- 
lers. 

3. Omith. (PL): Eucephala, a genus of 
Humming-birds, with nine speciea. The pre- 
vailing colours are blue and bright green. 

4. Script.: Heb. TED (sappir) = a stone of 
an azure colour (Exod. xxiv. 10), and very 
precious (Job xxviil. 16). It was the second 
stone In the second row of the high priest s 
breastplate. It was probably the lapis lazuli 
and not the modern sapphire. The aafaipos 
(sapheiros) of Rev. xxi. 19 seems also to have 
been the lapis lazulU % 

B. As adj. : Resembling a sapphire ; sapphi- 

nDe * " The UtIiw throne, the sapphire blaze." 

Gray : Progreu of Potty. 

sapphire-quartz, s. 

Min. : A name given to the Indigo or ^erllo- 
blue quartz, found associated with crocldolite 
at Golling, Salzburg. 

s&pph'-ir-me (pph ss f), * s&ph'-Ir-ine, 

a, A 8. [Lat. tapphirinus.] 

A. As adj. : Mads of sapphire ; resembling 
sapphire ; having the qualities of sapphire. 

" Because of their tapphirine degree of hard nee*.*— 
Boyle : Workt , iii. 625. 

B. As substantive : 

Min. : A mineral of s pale blue colour, 
occurring in grains with mica, Ac., at Fiske- 
naes, Greenland. Crystallization, orthorhom- 
bic (?). Hardness, 7 to 8 ; ap. gr. 3 '42 to 3*48 ; 
luatre, vitreous ; translucent ; dichrolc. Com- 
pos. : silica, 14-5 ; alumina, 06*2 ; magnesia, 
19-3 = 100, which is equivalent to the formula, 
3Mg0 + 4Al 3 0 3 + liSi0 2 . (Io this sense pron. 
sSf'-i-rine.) 

sapphirine -gurnard, s. 

Ichthy.: Trigla hirundo. It is brownish 
red in colour, and the pectoral tins are mar- 
gined with blue. The air-bladder is divided 
into three lobes. Called also the Tub-fish. 

S&pph'-d (pph as f), s. (See def.] 

1. Gr. Mythol. : (Sapphic, A. I.]. 

2. Astron. : [Asteuoid, 80]. 

3. Omith. : Comets ; a genus of TrochHidae, 
with three species, from Peru, Bolivia, and 
the Argentine Republic. The tail le forked, 
and the outer featnsrs elongate and of a gor- 
geous coloratioo. 

s&p'-pi-nSss, s. (Eng. sappy; -ness.] Ths 
quality or state of being sappy or full of sap ; 
succulence, juiciness. 

“ The. tappineu of that underwood may, as I appre- 
hend it. be ascribed In pert to the fatness of that soli. 

— Terry ; Voyage to the East Indiet, p. 103. 

aApp Ing, pr. par. or a. (Sap (2), v.\ 

sapping-machlne, a A circular saw 
’aoblng b 


soajx (JamlesonrH) A lye of soap and watsr ; 
ds. (Scotch!) 


for slabbing balks and sawing bolts for shingle 
stuff. 

S&p-ple, s. [A dimln. from Scotch saip = 

soajx (Jr ^ — vn 11 ‘ 

soapsuds. 

8&p -p^ (1), * s&p'-pie, a. (Eng. sap(l), s. ; -y.] 
1. Lit. : Fnll of sap ; abounding with sap ; 
jo icy, succulent. 

“ Mown down while stalks and leaves are green and 
sappy. "—Daily Telegraph , Sept. 14, 1865. 

* 2. Pig. : Yonng ; not firm ; weak. 

" When he had passed this weak and sappy age, he 
was committed to Dr. C ox.*— Hayward. 

s&p'-pjf (2), a. (Eng. «ap (2), s. ; -y.] Weak 
in Intellect. 

* si£p'-p3r (3), a. (Etyra. doubtful.] Musty, 
tainted. 

sa-pri-nus, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. cranpfc 
\sapros ) = putrid.] 

EnUm. : A gsnus of Histeridse. Eight are 
British. 

s&p'-r o-chrome, s. [Gr. <ranpov (sapros) = 
putrid, and Eng. chrOme.] > ■’ 

CJiem. : Saprocyanogen. A blue or red 
colonring matter produced by the putrefac- 
tion of certalo OsciUstoria. (IVatts.) 

s3r-pri>g'-Sn-oiia, a. [Gr. <rair P 6s ( sapros ) = 
putrid, and root of yevvam (pennao) — to 
engender.] Produced by, or In connection 
with pntridity. 

“ Saprogevout fungi are the cause of the phenom- 
enon of f errneu tatlo o . ThomS : Bot., (ed. Bennett), 
IX 275. 


8&p-r$ leg'-ni-a, *. [Gr. ffarrpd? (sapros) = 
putrid, and Key vov (legnon) — the coloured 
border of a garment.] 

Bot. : A aynonym of Laptomltus, or th9 
typical genus of Kiitzing's Saprolegnie»(q.v.). 

s&p-ro-leg-nl-o'-no, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. sap- 
rolegni(a) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -e<z.\ 

Bot. : A tribe of Algals, aub-order Myco- 
phyceae. (Kiitzing.) Oogonia spherical, full of 
protoplasm, usually terminal. Oospheres st 
first smooth, with no cell wall. 

* sa-proph'-a-ga, $. pi. [Gr. cranpoc (sapros) 

== rotten, and (phagein) = to eat.] 

Entom. : A group of Lamellicorns living on 
decomposed vegetabla matter. (D’Orbigny : 
Did. a Hist. Nat.) 

sa-pr6ph'-a-g9,n, *. [Saprophaoa.] Any 
‘individual of ths Saprophaga (q.v.). 

sa-prdph'-a-go&s, a. [Saprophaoa.] Feed- 
ing oa decomposed or putrid substances. 

6&p'-r&-phyte, a. [Or. <ra.np6<; (sapros) = 
rotten, putrid, and <f>vrov (phuton) = a plant.] 

A plant which grows on decaying vegetable 
matter. 

gAp ro-ph^t -Ic, a. [Eng. saprophyte) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to saprophytes ; of the 
nature of a saprophyte. 

*a-pr oph-yt-ism, ». (Eng. saprophyte); 
’-ism.] The quality or state of being sapro- 
phytic ; the state of living on decayed vege- 
table matter. 

S&p'-sa-go, s. [A corrupt, of Ger. schabzieger 
(q.v.).] (See etyrn.) 

S&p'-fiiick-er, s. [Eng. sap (1), and 
tucker. (See extract.).] 

Omith. : An American popular name for 
two species of Woodpecker : Picus villosus, 
ths Hairy Woodpecker, or Larger Sapsucker, 
and P. vubescens, the Downy Woodpecker, or 
Lesser Sapsucker. 

" The erroneous impression that it t*p« the tree* for 
sap has given to these birds the common name of Sap- 
tucker *, and has caused an nojust prejudice against 
them. So far from doing any injury to the tree, they 
are of great and unmixed benefit. — Baird, Brewer d 
Ridgway: Hitt. North American Birdt, ti. 112. 

s&p-u-ca'-ia (1 as y), s&p-il-ca'-ya, s. 

[Native South Amsrican nams.] 

Bot. : Lecythis Ollaria. 

sapuoaia brown, $. 

Chem. : A brown substance found In the 
shslls of the oldsr fruit of ths Sapucaia tree. 
It Is probably ths oxidised tannin of the fresh 
fruit. Soluble In hot water and alcohol. 

ga-py'-ga, a. [Gr. o-aog (saos), oaly found In 
contract.* ad>5 (303)= sound, and irvyy (page) 
= the rump. (Agassi*.)] 

Entom. : Ths sole genus of Sapygidce (q.v.). 
They make holes in walls and in decaying 
wood. Two species, Sapyga pacca (or punctata) 
and S. clavicornis, are British. They are be- 
lieved to occupy the burrows dug by some bees. 

sa-pyg'-I-dee, s. pi [Mod. Lat. sapyg(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idas.] 

Entom. : A family of Fossorial Hymen- 
op tera ; the feet in both sexes slender and not 
largely spinoss, and the antennae, which are 
at least as long as ths head and thorax, some- 
what thickened at their extremity. 

* saque, ». [Sacque.] 

gar, sar -go, s&r'-a-gft, a [Saroos.] 

Ichthy . ; Any Individual of the genus Ssrgus 
(q.v.). 

“ 8evernl of them occur in the Mediterranean and 
the neighbouring parte of the Atlantic, and are popu- 
larly called Sar go, Sar, aad Saragu, names derived 
from the word 8&rgus, by which name these fishes 
were well known to the ancleot Greek* and Homans.” 
—Gunther : Study of Fithet, p. 4«5. 

SSjr-a-ba'-ito, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : The Egyptian nams for certain 
vagrant monks who journeyed from city to 
city, making s livelihood by pretending to 
work mlraclea, sod by traffic In relics. 

g&r'-a-b&nd, s&r-a-b&n'-da, s&r'-a 
bundle, S. [Ft* sardbande, from Sp. sara- 
banda = a dance, prob. from Pera. sarband = 
a fillet for fastening a lady’s head-dress ; Ital. 
& Port, sarabands. ] A Spanish dance of 
Moorish origin, for a single performer, who 


accompanies himself with ths castanets, 
Ths tuns is in $ time, but slow and stately, 
and with a strong accent on ths sscond beat 
in ths bar. 

" No more for Moorish tarabandt they cell.” 

Hart*: Vition of Death. 

S&r'-a-oa, «. [Burmese.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Joneaia (q.v.). 

S&r'-a-^n, * Sar-e-zyn, s. [Lat. saraemus , 
lit. = one of ths eastern peopla, from Arab. 
tharki = oriental, eastern ; shark — ths east.] 

Hist. : A term first used by Pliny (vi. 28) 
for ths Bedouin Arabs inhabiting Mesopo- 
tamia. It became gradually extended In 
meaning till it comprehended all ths Aral 
racs ; it was very much used in this wide 
sense in connexion with ths Crusades. [Mu- 
hammadanism.] 

Saracen-corn, Saraoen-wheat, $. 

Bot. : Fagopyrum esculentum. So named 
because it is eaid to havs been brought from 
ths East by ths Saracens. 

Saracen's consoud, «. 

Bot. : Senecio tarracenicus. 

Sg,r-a-9&i'-lo, * S&r-a-9en'-Io-al, a. 

[Eng.‘ Saracen ; -ic t deal.] Pertaining to the 
Saracens. 

Saracenio-architeoture, s. [Muham- 

KADAN-AHCHITECTURE,] 

* s. [Eng. Saracen; -ism.] 
Muhammadanism. (Gauden : Tears of the 
Church, p. 666.) 

s&r'-a-gu, s. [Sab.] 

« s&r'-fr-sln, * s&r'-ra-sine, »* [Fr. «ar- 

rasine .] A portcullis, a lierss. 

g^r'-a-wAk-Ite, $. [After Sarawak, Borneo, 
whera found ; suff. dte (Min..).] 

Min. : A mineral found In minute crystals, 
with many planes and ronnded angles. Crys- 
tallization, probably tetragonal. Colourless, 
contains antimony. Dana jun. suggests Senar- 
montibe (q.v.). 


saro-, pref. [Sarco-.] 

sar-c&n'-thl-deo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sarca/he 
th(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Vandeee (q.v.). 


gar-c&n'-tlrtis, t. [Pref. «aro-, and Gr. a»^os 
(anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot. : Ths typical genus of Sarcanthldtt 
(q.v.). 


sar'-cS^m, $. [Fr. sarcasms, from Lat. sar* 
casmus , from Gr. <rapKa<rp6c (sarkasmos) = s 
sneer, from <rap»ca£«*> (sarkazb) — to tear flesh 
like dogs, ... to sneer, from <rdp£ (sarx), 
genit. arapKoc (sarkos)— flesh ; Sp. A Ital. 
«arcaymo.] A snarp, bitter, or cutting ex- 
pression ; a satirical remark or expression ; 
a bitter gibe or taunt. 

•• I gmnt thl* earcatm 1* too severe.” 

Cowper : Table Talk, 101 


* sar-c&s'-moiis, a. [Eng. sarcasm ; -ous .] 
Characterized by sarcasm ; sarcastic. 

" A tarcaemous reflection on the Hou*e of Common* 
iUelt"— North : Ex amen, p. 144. 


aar-c&s -tio, * sar - c&s'- tic -al, a. [Gr. 
<ra P Ka<rTiK6s (sarkastikos) — sneering.] Char- 
acterized by sarcasm; bitterly cutting or 
severs ; taunting ; given to ths use of sarcasm. 

" That tarnwHc levity of tongue. - 

Byron : Lara , i. 5. 

sar-c&s'-tic-al-lfr adv. [Eng. sarcastical; 
. ly .] In s sarcastic manner ; with sarcasm. 

“ Some . . . disputed tarcattically »nd contuma- 
ciously against IL — Hammond : Workt, Iv. 670. 


sar , -9cl f *. [Fr. cerceau , from Lat circdlut, 
dimin. from circvs(q.v.).] Ons of the extreme 
pinion feathere In a hawk's wings. 

sar^sUed, sar-cel-lee, a. [Sarceu] 

Her. : Cut through the middle. 


sarce -n&t, sarse'-nSt, sars'-n^t, $. [O. 

Fr. sarcenet , from Low Lat. saracenicum = 
sarcenet, from Sstraceni = the Saracens (q.v.).] 
A thin kind of silk goods used for linings, Ac. 
“ My worehipfnl dealer in filmiy tarteneti.”— Scott . 
Kenilworth, ch. L 

sarcenet-ribbon, *• Plain silk ribbon, 
as distinguished from satin, rsp, or watered 
ribbon. 


boll, b6^; pofit, oat, jell, ohorns, jhln, bcn«h; go, gem; tbln, this; sin, aj; expeot, Xenophon, e*ist. Ph - t 

-clan, -tian = aliya. -tion* -sion — sbiin ; ion, >$ion = zbun* -clous, -tious, -sioua = shus, -ble, -die, — b9l» 9 
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• sar'-fil-fs, * sar-zil, a. [Low Lat. sarcia- 
ftu.] A coarse woollen cloth worn by the 
lowest class of persons and those who sub* 
8i9ted on charity, mentioned during the 
thirteenth ceotnry. (Strutt.) 

sar-ci'-na, s. [Gr. aapxu&s ( sarlcinos ) =» of or 

like flesh.) 

Bot. : A plant of doubtful affinity, probably 
a fungus, consisting of minute quadrilateral 
bodies in fours, or some multiple of four. 
Sarcina ventricnli was first observed by Good- 
air in human vomit. 


sardine, a. [Sarcina.] 

Chen. : C 5 H 4 N 4 O. A substance existing in 
the juioe of flesh. It is extracted from the 
mother liquor from which creatine has been 
separated, hy adding nitrate of silver and de- 
composing the precipitate with aulphydric 
acid. It separates from an aqueous solution aa 
a white crystalline powder, which dissolves in 
800 parts of cold and 78 parts of boiling water. 
A weak organic base, uniting with acids and 
metallic oxides to form corn pounds, several 
of which are crystalline. The hydrochlorate 
C 5 U 4 N 4 O.HCI forms colourlesa tabular, and 
the sulphate needle-shaped crystals. 

* sar'-cle, v.t. [Fr. sarcler, from Lat. sarculo , 
from sarculum — a weeding tool.] To weed, 
aa corn with a hoe. 

" A* for the tarellna or eocond harrow tnjr."— /*. 

Holland: Plinie , hit. xvfiL, ch. xxL 

sar-co-, sarc-, pref. [Gr. <mp£ (sane), genit 
capKos ( sarkos ) = flesh.] Fleshy. 

sar-coba'-sis, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr, nc 
(fcasis) = a foundation.] 

Bot.: A carcerule. 


»ar -c 6^ blast, t . [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 

^Aacrrov (blastos) = a sprout, a shoot.] 

Compar. Anal. (PI) : Minute yellow bodies 
preseut lu Rhizopods, serving as their ovules. 

sar'-co-carp, a. [Prat sarco-, and Gr. Kap*6s 
(karpos) =s fruit] 

Bot.: The fleshy part of a fruit between the 
epicarp and the endocarp. 

sar'-cd-^ele, t. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 

(Jcele) — a tumour.] 

Pathol. : The conversion of the testicle into 
a hard flesh-lika structure, generally with en- 
largement of the organ without serious con- 
sequences ; at other times malignant effects 
follow. Akin to hydrocele (q.v.)^ but a dis- 
tinct malady. 

•ar-cd-^dph-a^luB, s . [Pref. sarco-, and 
Gr. <«<^oArj (kephale) = the head.] 

Bot. : A genua of Gardenidae. Sarcocephalus 
esculenlus is the native peach of Guinea. 

iar c6 chlhm ys, $. [Pref. saroo-, and Gr. 
XAa#iv* (chlamus) — a cloak.] 

Bot. : A genus of Urticaceas. SarcocKlamys 
(Uvtica) ptdeherrima, a large handsome shrub 
with tri-nerved leaves, cmnmon in Eastern 
Bengal snd Bunnah, yields a good fibre for 
ropes. (Calcutta Exhib. Rep.) 

sar-cd-col-la, s. [Lat, from Gr.o-apicoxrfAAci 
( sarkokolla ) =■ a Persian gum.] 

Chen. : A gum-resin collected in Ethiopia, 
probably from Psnceacea sarcocolla. It is ob- 
tained io yellow irregular grains, has a sharp, 
aweetlah-bitter taste, and is inodorous. It is 
chiefly a mixture of resin, gum, and sarco- 
collio, which may be separated from each 
other by the action of ether and then alcohol. 

sar-cft-col'-l&d, s. [Mod. Lat. tarcoU(a); 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.): The Penteaceie. (Bindley.) 

sa F"?^r € ^V; 1 ^ n » ** C En Sn &c. sarcocolUa); 
- in(Chem .).] 

Chen.: A body preseut In aarcocolla, re* 
sembling glycyrrhtzin, not fully investigated. 
It Is extracted by alcohol, and remains on 
evaporation as a semi-transparent amorphous 
mass, moderately soluble in boiling water. 
When heated, it smella like hurnt augar. 


\ ear code, s. 

like.] 


[Gr. crapxtiiijs (sarkSdis) = flesh- 


BioL; Protoplasm (q.v.)i 
I® the protoplumic Jelly. Milled tar cod*, red 
tbe mntericiQ* vital power, whatever that mar pr 
w be. —Scribner' * Jtagcuin *, Juno, 1877, p, 158. 


sar -eft-derm, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. &<pu* 
(derma) = ekin.] 

Bot. : An intermediate fleshy layer, consist- 
ing of either primins or secondine, in tha 
testa of certain seeds. Called also Sarco- 
sperm. 

sar-cod -Ic, a. [Eng. sarcod(e ) ; -4c.) Of or 
pertaining to sarcode ; protoplasmic. 

* sar'-coid, a. & t. [Gr. «rap£ (sarx), genit. 
<rapx6« (sarkos) = flesh, and etiov («£aoa) = 
appearance.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling flash. 

B. As subst. : Ona of the particles which 
make ap the flesh of a sponge. 

sar-co lcm'-ma, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
\epfia (lemma) = a husk.] 

Anat. : Ths proper sheath of muscular fibre. 

sar'-co-line, a. [Gr. oap£ (sarx), geoit, 
capxoy (sarkos) = flesh.] 

Min.: Flesh-coloured. 

sar'-cft-lite, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. Ai'0o? 
(Itthos) = a stooe ; Ger. sarkolith . J 

Mineralogy : 

1. A tetragonal mineral, belonging to the 
Scapolite group, occurring sparsely in pale 
flesh-red crystals in the volcanic agglomerates 
of Monte Somnia, Vesuvius. Hardness, 6; 
sp. gr. 2 -545 ; lustra, vitreous ; transparent to 
aubtraos parent. Compos. : silica, 39*7 ; alu- 
mina, 22*8; lime, 33*4; aoda, 4*1 = 100, re- 
presented by the formula, 

(} (A CkO + tV NaO) s + 1 Al^O^SSIOs. 

2. A flesh-red variety of Gmeiinite (q.v.), 
from Montecchio Jlaggiore. 

sar-co-lftg'-fo, sar-co-lftg'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. sarcolog(y ) ; -ic, -teal.] Of or pertaining 
to sarcology. 

sar-cftl'-ft-glst, 9 . [Eng. sa rcolog(y); -is/.] 
One who is versed in sarcology. 

sar-col'-ft-gy, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. Adyov 
(logos) = a word, a discourse.] 

Anat. : That branch which treats of the 
soft parts of the body, as of the mnacles, fat, 
inlestioes, <fec. 

t sar-co'-ma (pi. sar-co'-ma-ta)» a [Gr., 
from <rapK6ui (sarkoS) = to make flesh; odp| 
(sarx), genit. <rapjc<k ( sarko6 ) = flesh.] 

1. Bot. : A fleshy disc. 

2. Pathol. (PL): Cancerous growths, con- 
sisting of connective-tissue cells retaining 
their embryonic condition. Those that re- 
main In this elementary condition are round 
cells, those which advance one stage further 
are spindle-shaped; and a third kind origi- 
nating in the bons, and having large oucleated 
myeloid cells, are called myeloid. The first 
is the moat malignant. 

sar-od -ma tofts, a. [Sarcoma.] Pertain- 
ing or relatiog to sarcoma. 

"In their enrileat *tage tar corrupt out tamonn pre- 
sent segregations of smsU roand cell*."— Tamur : 
Prod, of JJedicin* <od. 7th), L SX 

Bar-coph'-a-ga, s. pi. [Sarcophagus.) 

1. Entom. : A genus of Muscidje (q.v.). 
Sarcophaga carnaria, about half aa inch long, 
is the Flesh-fly. It has six grayish-white 
streaks upon the thorax, and four rows of 
square white spots upon the abdomen. 

t 2. -Zooi. : A group or tribe of Marsnpiata. 
Canines long in both jaws ; a simple stomach, 
no caecum. There la one family, tha Dasy- 
uridae. (Owen.) 

* sar-coph'-a-gal, a. [Saroophaous.1 Tha 
S3ine as Sahoopu'aoous (q.v.). 

"Io ths taroophagal gr* to."— A< fctr**; FTorJts, L 178. 

sar-eftph -o-gftn, s. [Sarcophaoa.] One of 
tha Sarcophaga ; a flesh-eating animal. 

sar-€3ph'-a-gofts,a. [Sarcophaous.] Flesh- 
eating ; feeding or subsisting on flesh. 

sar-coph'-^-gfts (pi. sar-cSph'-a-gi 
[Lat.], Bar - coph-a- gfts - cj fEng.j), t. 
[Lat. sarcophagus, from Gr. aapKo<f>dyos (sarko- 
phagos ), from <rop| (sarx), genit. eapKo s (sarkos) 
= fleah, and $<ry«iY (phageim) = to eat ; Fr. 
sarcophagi ; Sp. a ItaL sarcofago . ] 

*1.A kind of stone used amongst tha 
Greeks for making coffins, and so called 
because it was believed to Irnva tha property 


of consuming the flesh of dead bodies d* 
posited in it within a few weeks. (See 
etym.) It was also called Lapis Assius , 
from being found at Asaoa, a city of Lycia, in 
Asia Minor. 

" New unto Amoa. * cU!« in Trow, there la found In. 
the quurriea * certain atone called tarenphagut, which 
runneth la * direct velue, and la apt to be clovee and 
»o cut oat of the roclte hy S*kes. l he reaaon of thnt 
5*™*,]* thU, because that within the apace of fortie 
dales It i» known for certaine to consume the hodiee of 
the dead which are bestowed therein, akin, fleah. and 
bone *. * AVa the teeth." — P. Holland: Plini *. bk. 
xxxrl., ch. xvil. 

2. A coffin or tomb of stone ; a kind of stone 
chest, used for containing a dead body. Sar- 
cophagi were anciently in general use, ‘at least 
with the wealthy, among the Orientals, par* 



■Ancoru ao ca or u corxkliu* ecirio (ik tri vatjcajt). 


ticularly those inhabiting the eastern ahores 
of the Mediterranean, and were often orna- 
mented with elaborate and expensive sculp- 
tures. In modern times stooe coffins are 
occasionally used for royal or distinguished 
persons. 

“ Oa the right «ad on th# left rrpo**d. «*ch ta * 
masiy tarcophagut, the depwtod kings »ud queen* of 
SpRin."— Afacoulajf.* Hut. £ng. oh. xxiv. 


* sar-cSph -a -^y, * sar coph a~gie, $. 

[Sabcopbaous.] The practice of eating flesh. 

"There wm no sarcophaga before the Cood.”— 
Brown*: Vulgar Errvmrt, hk. ill., ch. x*v. 


t sar'- oft -philo, s. [Sarcophilus.] Any 
flesh-loving animal; specif., any individual 
of the old genus Sarcophilus (q.v.). 


• sar-cftph'-i-lus, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
tfuKio) (phile o) = to love.) 

ZooL : An old synonym of Dasyurus (q.v.). 

sar-oft-phy'-to, sar-co-phyte, t. [Pref. 
sarco-, and Gr. ^vto* (phuton) — & plant] 

Botany : 

1. Of the first form: The typical genus of 
8arcophytide® (q.v.). 

2. Of the second form: The only known 
species of the genus. It Js a fungus-like 
plant, with a very bad amell, parasitic on the 
root of Cape Mimosas. 

Bar-cft-phy-tid'-ft-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 

sarcophyt(e ) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. - idece .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Balanophorace® (q.v,). 

sar-cftp'-slde, s. [Pref. sarc-; Gr. 3i/ay (oprls)' 
= appearance, and Eng. suff. - ide .] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in irregular 
ellipsoids in a granite vein between Michela- 
dorf and tha MUhlbaclithal, Silesia. Crys- 
tallization, probably monocliaic. Hardness,. 
4*0 ; sp. gr. 8*692 to 8*730 ; lustre, somewhat 
silky ; colour when fresh, flesh-red to laven- 
der-blue ; streak, straw-yellow. Compos. : 
a phosphate of the prnto- and acaquioxides of 
Iron and manganese. Dsaa jun. suggeste that 
It may be a variety of triplite (q.v.). 

sar-cftp-B^l'-la, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
xftv AAa ( psulla ) = a flea.] 

Entom. : A genus of Pulicidse. Sarcapsylla 
(or Pulex) penetrans ia the Cliigre (q.v.). 

sar-cop’-te^, ». [Pref, sarco-, sad Gr. k6vtu> 

(kopto) ~ to cut.) 

Zool. : A genus of Acaridse. Sarcoptes (or 
Acarus) scabiei digs into tha human akin, and 
produces tha itch. Sarcoptes equi (probably 
Acarus exulcerans , Linn.) infests tha horse. 

sar-cftp’-tic, a. [Sabcoptes.] Caused by 
mites of the genus Sarcoptea. 

" Although the mite* (Sarcopte*) h*v* been found In 
•mull number* from time to time oa th* skiu* of 
horse*, cnttle, and eheep, the important difference 
bet wee a ordinary mange and sarcoptic mange is, that 
In the first the mange mite* are cm the surface, when 
they can be easily reached, and in the latter they 
burrow under the cuticle, and ere consequently Jess 
likely to bo dettroyod by the applications which are 
u*ed for the core of the affection/ 1 — Pltld , Jaly 24, 1886 

sar-cft-rhilm phi'-nce, s. pi. [Mod, Lat. 
sarcorhamph(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -incc . ] 


fftt, fare , amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pftt, 
wore, wglf, work, whft, sftn ; mute, cub, ciire. unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Ornith. : American Vultures, New World 
Vultures ; a aub-femily of Vnlturid 2 e (q.v.), 
with four genera and uine species. (Wallace.) 
The nostrils are perforated, the bony septum 
being absent 

*ar-c6-rhitm'-phiis, s. [Pref. saroo-, and 
Gr. pa/jwf>os (rhamphos) ss a beak.] 

Ornith. : Condor, the typical genus of tha 
sub-family Sarcorliamphin® (q.v.), with two 
species, from ths Andes of Bouth America, 
and below 41° S. latitude. Beak largs and 
strong, with fleshy caruncles at bass. 

gar'- co-sine, *. [Gr. <rup£ (*arx), genit 
<rap«6s (sarkos) = flesh ; Eng. autf. -ine.] 

CTim. : C 3 H 7 N0 2 = C^CH^NO* M ethyl - 
glycocme. A substanca raetaraeric with 
alanine and nretliane, obtained by the action 
of baryta on creatins. It forms colourless 
trimetric crystals, very soluble in water, 
slightly in alcohol, is neutral, and has a 
sweetish and rather metallic taste. It is a 
weak base, and combines with acids to form 
crystalline compounds. 

ear-co -sis, s. [Gr., from c»ap*o« {sarkoo) — 
to maks fleshy.] [Sarcoma.] 

Surgery : 

L The formation of flesh. 

2. A fleshy tumour ; sarcoma, 

sar'-co- sperm, «. [Prof, jarco*, and Gr. 
(sperma) — seed.] [Sarcodesm.] 

sar-c6-stcm'-ma, s. [Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 
uTc/xfioi. (stewww) — a wreath, Named from 
the fleshy leaflets of ths inner corolla.] 

Boh; A genus of true Asclepiadsceae. Corolla 
rotate, with a coronet of doable -stamens. 
Sarcostemma Forskahlianum and F.stipitaceum 
are eatable. S. glaucum conatitutea ths ipe- 
cacuanha of Venezuela. Water passed through 
a bag of 5. brevistigma and a bag of ealt will 
kill any white auts. An intoxicating liquor 
was formerly made from this species. 

sar-co -etlg'-ma, s. HP ret sarco-, and Gr. 
ariypio ( stigma ) = a prick, a mark.] 

BqL : A genus of Jcnciuaceae. Sarcostigma 
Kleinii, an Indian apecies, yields sn oil, used in 
Bombay in rheumatism, and burnt in lamps. 

sar'-co style, s. [Pref. sarco and Gr. o-rJAo? 
(aftttos) = a pilisr.] [Sarcotheca.] 

gar-co-the'-ca (pL sar-co-the'-cse), *. 

[Pref. sarco-, and Gr. 0rj«r) ( thckZ ) = a chest] 
ZooL (PL) : Hincka’ nama fox ths cup-lika 
chitinous cella, which, with the pseudopodia 
araitted therefrom, Busk called Nematopbores. 
[Nekatophore.) Hiricks thus distinguishes 
ths protoplasm cell from ths protoplasm it 
contains, which ha calls sarcostyle. 

•• Mr. Hinck», howaTor. considering that the 
presence of the thread-cell* Is not the primary 
characteristic, and is perhaps not universal, baa sub- 
stituted the term aareotheca for the chitinous ceil, 
and sarcmstyle tor the oontained tarcode-mass."— 
W. M. Ball : Cat. of Jkutrai. Hydraid Zoophyte*, pc 20. 

* sar-oot' -Ic, * sar-cSt'-Ick, a. & s. [Gr. 

oapK uiTucfc (sarkotikos), from crap*«<ri? (sar- 
cosis); Ft. sarcotique ; Sp. & ltal. sarcotlco.] 

A. As adj.: Producing or generating flesh ; 
incarnative. 

B. As subst. : A mediclns or preparation 
which promotes the growth of flesh ; an incar- 
native. (Wiseman : Surgery , bk. it., ch. vL) 


B. As rubst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Sardes. 

*• Taking bribes here of the Sardian*." 

Shakes p. ; Julius Ccrtar, iv. J. 

sar'-dine, s. [Fr. sardine; Frov. sarda; Sp. 
sardina, sarda; ltal. jardella, sarda ; Lat. 
sardina, sarda; Gr. erap5irfj, aapSivo? (sardine, 
tardinos) = the sardine, from 2ap$u> (Sardo) 
= Sardinia, near which it was caught.] 

Ichthy. : Clupea sardina, a fish resembling 
ths pilchard, but smaller, specially abundant 
in the Mediterranean ; found also in the At- 
lantic, but not visiting tho American coast. 
They are curea with oil in tin boxes, and form 
a wholesoras article of food. Tho annual 
valus of the ex porta from French and Medi- 
terranean ports is about £150 ? 000. Some- 
times the French cure them in red wiua, 
wheu they are called anchovied sardines, 
and srs exported to the Levaut. 


sard'-me, a. & s. [Lat. aardianu) 

A. As adj.: Of or belonging to Sardis, the 
capital of Lydia. (Rev. iv. 8.) 

B. As rubst.: The Sardina. (Liddell A 
Scott, s. v. crapSum) 

Sar'-dln-I-an, a. & s. [Se9 def.] 

A* As adj. : Of or pertaining to the island, 
kingdom, or peopls oi Sardinia. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A native or inhabitant of tha 
island or kingdom of Sardinia. Ths latter 
included tha provinces of Piedmont and 
Savoy, as well as ths island of Sardinia. 

2. Min.: Anglesite is distorted crystals, 
found at Monta Poni. Thought by Bra i tha opt 
to differ from anglesite in crystallization. 

Bar' -di-US, s. [Gr. aapUov (sardion) = ths 
eardian stone, ths transparent red kind being 
c&rnelian, ths brown tha sardine or s&rd.] 

Scripture : 

1. Old Test. : Heb. OTto (udkeirt), probably 
either the sard or the sardnnvr. It was tha 
first stone in tha first row of ths high priest’s 
breastplate (Exod. xxviii. 17, xxxix. 10; 
Ezek. xxviii. 13). 

2. New Test. : Gr. <rap8ior (sardion). Pro- 
bably tha same as I. (Rev. xxi. 20.) 


sar'-doin, s. [Fr. sardonic .] Sard, carnelian. 

* sar-do'-nl-an, a. fO. Fr. sardonien, from 
Lat. sardonius ; Gr. trapSonos (sardonios) = 
sardonic (q.v.).] Ths same as Sardonic (q.v.). 

With Sardinian uuile ♦ 

Lkuehing oa her, hU f«l»e Intent to •bade.’* 

Spenser : F. <j„ V. tx. 12. 

gar- don -Ic, o. [Fr. sardonlqut, from Lat. 
sardonius; Gr. trapJovio?, trotpSanos ( sardonios , 
tardanios), whence crapSavun' yeAav (tardanion 
gelan) = to laugh bitterly or grimly, prob. 
from <r<u po> (sairo) — to draw back ths lips 
and show ths teeth, to grin ; by soms derived 
from aopSoi'ioi' ( sardonian ), a plant of Sardinia, 
aaid to acrew up the face of ths eater.] 

1. Apparently, but not really, proceeding 
from gaiety or mirth ; forced. (Said of a 
laugh or smile.) 

•• When •tniued tardonick emllfi are eloalnf utni.” 
fttlUfuiM H’otUmiunce, p. S»D 


2. Bitterly ironical ; sarcastic ; derisive and 
malignant. 

•• A broad tardonick smile 
Of dread aiguifioanoa’* 

Cowper: ITomer: Odyssey xx. 


• sorc -ous, a. [Gr. o-dpf ( sarx ), genit. oap«dv 
(sarkos) = flesh.) Of or pertaining to flesh or 
muscles. 

sarcous-elementg, s. pi 

Physiol. : Ths elementary particles, which 
by thsir union form the mass of muscular fibre. 

•gar- cu-la-tion. i. [Lat, sarculntio, from 
sarculo — to weed.] [Sarcle.] Tha set of 
raking or weeding with s rake or boe. 

sard, *. [Gr. (Taps* ov (nrdion) =r ths aardlan 
atone ; Fr. sardoine .] 

Min. .* A very compact variety of chalcedony 
(q.v.), presenting on a fractured surface a dull 
horn-like aspect. Colour, pale yellowish -red, 
ahades of brown, -transparent to translucent. 
Much esteemed by ths ancient gsm engravers. 

gar'-del, s. [SARnina.] 

Sar'-dl-an, a. & s. [Sea def.J 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Sardes, tha 
aucient capital of Lydia. 


sardonic-laugh (or smile), i. [Rises 

SABDONICOS.) 

• sar-d8n -Ic-&1-1^, adv. [Eng. sardonic; 
-al, - ly.] In a sardonic manner. 

“ He lwogbed tardonitally. *—C. Brrmtt: Jane Eyre, 
cb. xx. 

* sar-dfin'-Ic-an, a. [Lat. sardonicus.] Sar- 
donic (q.v.). 

“ Homer first, *»<1 other* after him, oall laughter, 
which couceals some noxious design, Sardouican."— 
Taylor : Pausanias , Hi. 149. 

gard-on'-$fac, s. [Eng. sard, and onyx.] 

1. ifm. : A variety of agata in which ths 
layers are in straight bands, white chalce- 
dony or aemi-opol alternating with sard (q.v.). 

2. Script. : The sardonyx of Rev. xxi. 20 la 
probably translated correctly. 

sa'-ree, sa'-rl, s. [Hind.] 

1. A cotton .fabric worn by East-Indlan 
women wrapped about the person. 

2. A Long scarf of smbroidsrad gauze or silk. 


* sar'-ell, s. [Seraolio.J 
% 

sar-g&s'-so, s. [Sp. sar?az^=aea-weed.] (See 
compound.) 

sargasso-sea, s. 

Bot. Geog. : The part of ths Atlantic covered 
by the Gulf-weed (q.v.). 

sar-g&s'-eum, a [Latinised from sargasso 
(q.v.).) 

Bot. : A genns of dark-spored fucoids of the 
family Cystoseirid*. Receptacles small, 
linear, aud mostly clustered at the bass of 
branches, and pierced by many pores leading 
to conceptacles containing spore-sacs ana 
clusters of antheridia. Sargassum bacciferum 
is the Gulf-weed (q.v.). S. acanthocarpum and 
S. euneifidium are used for food in the Sand- 
wich Islands. S. vulgare is given in Portu- 
guese lndiaagainst calculus, and S. bacci/erum 
iu Sonth America against tumoars. 

ftar-gi'-na, *. pi [Lat. surg(us ) ; neut. ph 
adj. auif. -tna.] 

Ichthy. A Palceont.: A group of Sparidte. 
Jaws with a aingls series of incisora iu front, 
snd several aeries of rounded molars on the 
side. There ia but one genus, Sargua, with 
twenty species. [Bar.] Tliey feed on hard- 
shelled animals, which they crush with their 
molar teeth. Found in ths Chalk of Mount 
Lebanon. 

sar'-gd-dSn, s. [Lat. sarg(us ) ; suff 1 . -odon.] 
Palceont.: A genua of Sparidae, with one 
apecies from the Rhsetic beds. 

gar'-gus, s. [Lat., from Gr. crapyos (earpos).') 
[Saroina.] 

sa'-rl, s. [Saree.] 

sark. * serk, * serke. s. [A.S. serce, syree ; 

I cel. serkr ; Ban. scerk. ] A shirt, a shift. 

" Your honor uiU get ane o’ the colonel’* ein ruffled 
tark*;'— Scott : Waver ley, ch. xxxtx. 

sark'-Ing, t. [Sark.] 

Build. : Tha sheathing of e roof abovs ths 
rafters, affording a hold for the nails which 
secure tha ahiugles or slates. 

sar-lAc, Bar' Ilk, sar-lyk, a. [Nama in 
ths Tartar dialect.) 

Zool. : The Yak (q.v.). 

Sar-ma-tian, Sar-m&t'-Xe, a. [See def.] 
Of, or pertaining to Sannatia or it* inhabi- 
tants, tbs aficestore of the Russians and Polea 

sar'~m£nt, t [Sarmentum.] 

sar-xnSn-ta'-^S-co, s. pL [Fem. pi. of Mod. 
Lst. sarmentaceus, from Lat. saiwlenturnfa.v.).'] 
Bot. : The forty-ninth order in Linnsena’s 
Natural System. Genera : Vitis, Hedera, 
Houatonia. Ruscua, Smilax, Menispermum, 
Aristolochia, &c. 

sar men ta'-coous (c© as ah), a. [Sar- 

iiENTA CEAk ] 

Bot. : Ths same as Sabmbntose (q.v.). 

• sar-m^n tld -I-iiin, s. [Mod. Lat. dimin. 
from sarmentum (q.v.). j 
Bot. : A group of cymes disposed centri- 
fogally, ss the flowers are in the cyme. 

aar-mSn'-tdBe, sar-mSn'-toTis, a. [Lat. 
sarmentosus.] 

Bot. : Having sarmanta or runnera ; having 
the form or character of a runner. 

Bar-mSn'-tum (pi. sar-men'-ta.), s. [Lat., 
for sarpimentum, from earpo — to trim.] 

Bot. : A runner; ths slender, woody stem 
of climbing plants. ( Linnceus .) 

Bar-ml-en'-ta, s. [Sp. sarmienta — a twig or 
branch cut oft : from a vine.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gesnerese (q.v.). Sarmi- 
enta rrpens, a creejung plant with scarlet 
flowers, is used in Chili as an emollient. 

Barn, s. [Welsh.] A pavement or etepping- 
atone. ( Prov .) 

sa -rong, s. [Native name.] 

1. A plmn or printed cotton fabric imporifcd 
into ths Indian or Eastern Archipelago. 

2. A garment worn in tha Indian Archi- 
pelago. It consists of a piece of cloth wrapped 
round the lower part nr the body, that worn 
by womon being deeper than that worn by men. 


boil, b^; jxfiit, J6\*l; cat, $ell, chorus, ^bln, ben?h; 
-©ian, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun; ^ion, -§ion : 


go, gem; tbin, sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^cist, -ih» 

= zhun. -ckous, -tiou*, -aion« = ahiU. -ble, -die* = b^l, d^L 
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sa'-rSs, *- [East Aramaean.] 

Astrox.: A Chaldean astronomical period or 
cycle, the exact length of which has been 
greatly disputed. It has been variously esti- 
mated from 3,600 days to 3,600 years. 

e&r-^th&m -nus, s. [Gr. capos (saroi) = a 
broom, and 6apv o« (f/umnos) = s bush, a shrub. ) 

Bol : A genua of Cytiaese, founded to re- 
ceive the Common Broom, Sarothamnut scopar- 
ius, formerly Cytisus scoparius. Sir J. Hooker 
reverts to the old name. 

•ar-o-ther'-d-don, *. [Gr. <raipw (wire) = 
to show the teeth ; 0 j jp { ther ) = an animal, 
and euff. -odon.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Chromides, with two 
species from the rivers and lakes of Africa, 
extending to the Sahara and Palestine. 

sar" pl&r, a. [Sarplier.] A large sack or 
bale of wool containing eighty tods, each of 
which contains two stone of fourteen pounds. 

* sar'-plier, s. [Fr. serpillUre — asckcloth, 
a corrupt, of serge vieille= old serge.] [Serge.] 

1, Canvas or packing-cloth. 

2. The same as Sarplar (q.v.). 

“ So that tbera vu a •abaJdl# paled tor *11 tarplUrt 
©f wooll that went oat of th* relme/' — Holinthed: 
Chroniets ; Edward I. (an. 1294). 

s&r-ra-^n-I-a, i. [Named after Dr. Sar- 
racin, a French physician.] 

Bot. : Side-saddle flower ; the typical genus 
Of Sarracenlaceae (q.v.). Petals five; style 
expanded at the top into a broad disc, with 
the five stigmas around its edges beneath ; 
capsule five-celled. Known species about six, 
from the marshes of North America. 

s&r ra^n-I-a'-se re, a pL [Mod. Lat. 
sarraceni(a) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. Hiceas.] 
Bot. : Sarracenisds ; sn order of Hypogyn- 
ons Exogens, alliance Ranalca. Herbaceous, 
perennial bog plants ; roots fibrous ; leaves 
radical, with a hollow, urn-like petiole; the 
lamina articulated at its apex, constituting a 
lid. Inflorescence a scape with one or more 
flowers; sepals four, five, or six; petsls 
none or five, unguiculate and concave; 
stamens nnmerous ; style simple, truncate, 
or crowned by a peltate plate with five 
stigma tic angles ; capsule with two to five 
cells ; seeds very numerous, minute, attached 
to placentae, projecting from the axis. Known 
genera two, species seven, mostly North 
American ; one is from Guiana. {Bindley. ) 

s&r-ra-^^n'-I-^d, *. [II od. Lat sarraceni{a) ; 
Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. {PI.): The SarraCenlacese. {Lindley.) 

s&r ra sine, i. (Saras in.] 

B&r-ru s’- 6-phone, s. [First element doubt- 
ful ; second, Gr. {phdit€) = sound.] 
Music: A form of wind-instrument of the 
horn class. They are made en suite, of sixes 
and coin pa sa to take different parts la con- 
certed pieces of music, and are known as the 
comets and saxhorns by names, as soprano, 
contralto, tenor, barytone, bass, Ac. ; or by 
the pitch, as b flat, b flat, Ac. 

sar'-sa, sar za, s. [Sarsaparilla.] 

sar-sa-pa-rll'-la, i. [Sp. sarsaparilla, from. 
Sp. iarsa; Basque tartzia— a bramble, and 
parriUa = a vine : or from Parillo, a physi- 
cian who is said to have discovered it; Fr. 
scUsepareille ; Port salsaparilha, or sarsa- 
parrilka; Ital. salsapariglia.) 

1. Bot. {PI.) : The Smilaceae (q.v.). {Lindley.) 

2. Pham. : The rhizome of various species 
of Smilax, spec, that of Smites officinalis , a 
native of Central America. lb le imported 
very largely from Jamaica In bundles, a foot 
to a Toot and a half in length, with spirally 
twisted roots. The rhizome of sarsaparilla is 
popularly called the chump ; one with roots 
and rootlets, the latter finely subdivided, is 
said to be bearded. Sarsaparilla is supposed 
to be diaphoretic, diuretic, demulcent, tonic, 
and alterative. It has been given, with other 
medicines, in syphilis, scrofula, Ac. ■Saraa* 
parilla officinalis is the only species used in 
British pharmacy. The sarsaparilla of Vera 
Cruz is from Smites medico, that of Peru from 

5. Purhampuy, that of Lisbon and Brazil from 

6. siphilittca , that of Australia from S. gly - 
cyphylte Many Asiatic species of Smllax, as 
S. xeylonica, S. glabra , S. per/oliata, S. leuco- 


phytla, and S. China, and S. aspera and S. 
excelsa , from the south of Europe — the last 
two sometimes called Italian sarsaparilla— 
furnish inferior qualities of the drug. 

sar-sapa-rll'-lin, s. [Eng. sarsaparilla); 
- in {Chem.\'} 

Chem. : A substance obtained from sarsa- 
parilla, by making an alcoholic extract of the 
root, concentrating, audallowingto crystallize. 
It forms colourless needles, inodorous, solnble 
ia boiling water, alcohol, ether, and in essen- 
tial oils. Sulphuric acid dissolves it with red 
colour. 

sar$’-d$n, s. [S arsen.] 

sarse, * scarce, * eearse, *. [Fr. *os (O. Fr. 
too*) = a sieve, from Low Lat. setaceum — 
something mads of bristles, from Lat. seta — a 
bristle ; Sp. sedaza.] A fine sieve. 

• sarse, v.L [Fr. sasser.] [Sarse, *.] To sift 
through a sarse. 

sar -sen, sarj'-den, sSs'-san, eSs'-sen, 

5» [Etym. uncertain; Aubrey {Nat. Hist. 
Wilt., p. 44) derives It from Sarsden , a vil- 
lage three miles from Andover ; Saracen 
{Notes & Queries, 1st series, xi. 494) ; A.8. sel 
stan (= great stone) ; Lat. saxum (Prof. Phil- 
lips); A.S. sar = grievous, troublesome, and 
stan = a stone, because their removal ‘‘mast 
have been a very long and troublesome work ” 
{Geol. Mag., 1873, p. 199) ; and A.S. sesan, sesan 
= rocks {Geol. Mag., 1874, p. 96), have been 
suggested.] 

ArchceoL & Geol (PI.) : Blocks of sandstone 
strewed over the Wiltshire downs and south- 
east England. They are derived by denuda- 
tion from the Lower London Tertiaries and 
the Bagshot Sands. Known also as Grey- 
wethers, or Druid Stones, or Druid Sand- 
stones. They were used in the construction 
of Stonehenge and Abury. {T. Jt. Jones, 
F.R.S.) [Grey-wether.) 

" The tonghn©** and cloae-grained itmeture of the 
moet compact tars*n."—Geol Mag., 161*. 200. 

sarsen-stone, s. A sarsen (q.v.). 
sarse -net, *. [Sarcenet.] 

sar si -a, s. [Named after a naturalist Sara.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Sarsidae (q.v.). 
Sarsia tubulosa. a British species aboat the 
size of a child 5 * thimble, is said to devour 
small Crustacea. 

sar'-sl-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. sarsi{a); Lat. 
fern. pL adj. saff. •idee.] 

ZooL : A family of Discophora. Eye-like 
spots surrounding the margin of the disc, 
naked. Often merged in Medusid®. 

Bar -son, a. [Hind.] (See etym. & compound.) 

sars on oil, t. The oil of Brassica cam- 
pestris. {Anglo-Indian.) 

• sart, s. [O. Fr. essart, from Low Lat. exar- 
tum, from Lat. ex = out, and *ario = to hoe.] 
A piece of woodland turned into arable land. 
{Bailey.) 

S&r-tor'-I-ad, a. [Lat sartor = a tailor.] Of 
or pertaining to a tailor or tailoring. 

• S&r-tor'-I-al-ly, adv. [Eng. sartorial ; Jy.] 
With reference to clothes ; as regards clothing. 

" Had© it T«ry brilliant tartvriaUsr—FUld, Dec. 
90,188*. 

sar-tor'-ite, s. [After Sartoriua von Walters- 
hausen, who first analysed it ; suff. -ite {Min . )."] 
Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
only in crystals In cavities in the dolomite 
rock of the Binn Valley, Switzerland. Crystals 
slender and much striated. Hardness, 3 ; sp. i 
gr. 6*393 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, dark lead- 
gray ; atrealc, reddish-brown ; opaque. Com- 
pos. : sulphur, 26*39; arsenic, 80*93; lead, 
42*68 = 100, corresponding to the formula, 
PbS + AsaS*. 

fi&r-tor'-I-ilB, s. [Lat. sartors a taiior, so 
called because tailors, by means of It, cross 
their legs.] 

- 4 ruz*. ; A very long, narrow, ribbon-shaped 
muscle. arising by a tendon from the Ilium, 
which it connects with the inner aide of tho 
tibia. 

Sar am, s. (Lat. Sorbiodonum.] 

Gtog.: An important settlement of the 
early Britons, in Wiltshire, about a mile and 
a half north of Salisbury, then a Romao 


station, and afterwards the residence of the 
West Saxon kings till England became one 
kingdom. Till the time of Henry III. it was 
an important city, but it ie now chiefly known 
for the privilege it enjoyed for more than 600 
years of sending two members to Parliament 
after it had ceased to be inhabited. It headed 
the list of “ rotten boroughs,” and was dis- 
franchised by the Reform Act of 1832. 
Sarum-use, s. 

Ecclesiol: A liturgy drawn up, compiled, 
or arranged by St. Osmond, Bishop of 
Salisbury (circ. 1078-99), and commonly used 
in the dioceses of the province or Canterbury. 
The other English uses were those of Lincoln, 
Hereford, York, and Bangor. 

sarx, *. [Gr.] Flesh, pulp. {Dunglison.) 
sa'-ry, s. [Sarek.] 
sar'-za, s. [Sarsaparilla.) 

B&sh (1), * shash, s. [Pcrs. shast = a girdie,) 

* I. A roll of silk, fine liuen, or gauze, worn 
about the head ; a turban. 

“ So toacb lor the »ilk in Jnde*. called sheeh In 
Hebrew, whence baply that fine linen or tilk U called 
thcuhes, worn at th£« day about the faeade of Eaatern 
people, —fuller: PitgaK Sight, bk. ii., ch. xiv. 

2. A band or scarf Worn round the waist or 
over the shoulder for ornameut, as by ladie* 
or children, or as a badge of distiuction by 
officers, members of a society or order, Ac. 

3. Mil. : In the English army sashes are worn 
by officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the infantry when in fall dress uniform. For 
the former, the sash Is of red silk and worn 
over lert shoulder, for the latter, of red 
worsted and worn over right shoulder. The 
sash of a general officer is red with longi- 
tudinal stripes of gold lace. Staff officers 
wear no sash, but a cross-belt, with a pouch 
for field glass. 

** H Hector'* »pear wai made of ash? 

Or Agamemnon wore a tath t " 

Cawthom: The Antiquarians. 
8&3h (2), #. [Fr. chassis = a sash, from Fr. 
chdsse = a shrine, from Lat. capsa = a box, a 
case (q.v.).] 

1. Carp. : A frame for holding tbe glass of a 
window. The side pieces are the stiles ; the 
top and bottom pieces, rails ; and the interior 
pieces, which hold the panes, bars. There are 
two kinds of Bash : 

(1) French sash or French window (q.v.). 

(2) Sliding sasb, opening and shutting 
vertically. When suspended by weights ana 
cords passing over pulleys, they are said to be 
hung. 

* 2. A window, a casement. 

’* Th« *ouUiern tath admit* too itrong a ligbi." 

Cowper t Conversation, SSL 

3. The gate in which a mill-saw ia strained 
and reciprocates, 

sash-bar, *. 

Carp. : The vertical and transverse piece* 
within a window-frame which hold the panes 
of glass In place. They are rabbeted or 
grooved on one side to receive the glass, and 
are mitred to each other and to the frame. 

sash-chisel, i. 

Carp. : A chisel having a narrow edge and a 
strong blade, for making ths mortises in 
blind and Bash stiles. 

saeh-<loor, s. A door with panes of 
glass to admit light. 

sash-fastener,*.; 

Building; 

1. A device at the meeting rails of sashes, 
to prevent a sash from being opened. Usually 
a sort of tum-batton on ous sash which locks 
over the top of the lower sash. 

2. A device on the edge of the sasb, to 
maintain it at a given height 

sash-fillister, *. 

Carp. : A plane for rabbeting wiudow-sasbes 
to receive the panes of glsas aod the putty 
which holds them in place. 

sash-frame, a 

1. The frame, within the window-caring, in 
which a sash slides. 

2. The rectangular frame in which a mill - 
saw ia strained. 

sash-gate, *. 

Hydr.-eng. : A stop-valve sliding vertically 
to and from its seat 


f&ts« f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 

©r, wore* w$l£ work* whd, sfat; mute* ctib, core, volte* cur, rdle, f&U; try, Syrian, so, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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sash-line, s. The cord or rope by which 
s sash is suspended In its frame, 
sash-lock, a. A sash-fastener (q.v.). 
sash-pulley, a. The sheave in the pulley- 
piece of a sash-frame over which the weight- 
cord runs. 

gash-rail, a. One of the horizontal bars 
In a window-sash. 


sash-saw, *. 

1, A mill-saw strained in a gate. 

2. A particular size of tenon -saw used in 
making window-sashes. 

sash sluice, a. A eluice with vertically 
sliding valves. 

* sash, v.t. [Sash (2), s.) To furnish with 
sashes. 

"The window* were all tothed with the fineet 
ehrystalllne gl*M."-Lad* Mountagu * : Letter t, xliL 

sashed, a. [Eng. sash (1), s. ; - ed .] Dressed 
in or wearing sashes. 

" So tothed and plnmed. that they are grown in- 
finitely more ioaoleot In their dne clothe*, even than 
they wero In their r*«*. H — Burk* : Regicide Peace. 


'sAsh'-lfigs, a. [Eng. aasA (2), s. ; -few.] 
Destitute of sashes. 

"Shop faces with huge sheet* of pla^lasa-^imn- 
lating blank tothlett window -socket*. —Daily T air- 
graph, Dec. 4, 1S63. 


sAsh'-oon, a. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. from 
sash (1), s.] A soft leather pad placed inside 
a shoe to ease the pressure on a tender spot. 


sa -sin, a- [Native name.) 

Zool.: The common Indian antelope. Anti- 
lope bezoart ica (or cmrioapra). Female destitute 
of horns, those of the raaie spiral, wrinkled at 
the base, snnulated in the middle and smooth 
at the tip. Head small, body light, legs long 
and slender. Adult males dark above, white 
beneath, the nose, lips, and a circle round each 
eye white ; eraali brushes of bair on the knees. 
Females and young males under three years 
old tawny above, white beneath, with a light 
silvery band along the sidea. Common in 
India, where it herds in groups, one male to 
many females, with vigilant sentinels. Their 
flesh beiog lightly esteemed, they are not 
much hunted by 1 ndlan sportsmen. 


saf-sine, a. [Fr. aaisine.] [Seizin.] 

Scots Law : A term used to signify either 
the act of giving legal possession of feudal 
property (in which case it is synonymous with 
infeftment), or the instrument by which the 
fact is proved. 

* sasine-ox, s, A perquisite formerly 
dde to the shcri tf when he gave infeftment to 
an heir holding crown lands. It was after- 
wards converted into a payment in money, 
proportioned to the value of the estate, and is 
now done away with. 

•As-pAoh-ite, a. [After Saspach, Kaiser- 
stuhl, Baden, where found ; snff. - ite (Min.).] 
Min. : A zeolitio mineral, found as tufts and 
concretion’s in dolerite. An analysis yielded : 
silica, 51*50; alumina, 16*51; lime, 6*20; 
potash, 6-82; magnesia, 1*93; water, 17*0 = 
99*96. 


S&SS, #. [An abbreviation of sassafras (q.v.).] 
[For def. see etym.) 

sass-tea, a. Sassafras-tea (q.v.). {Amer,) 
sAs'-sa, a. [Native name.) (See compound.) 

sassa-gum, s. 

Chem. : A gum obtained from an Abyssinian 
plant, Inga aassa. It is like gum tragacanth, 
out has a larger proportion of starch, swells 
np in water, and forms a thinner mncilage. 

s&s'-fla-by, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Damalis lunatus, the Bastard Harfce- 
beest of the Cape colonista. It stands four 
feet and a half in height, witb strong crescentic 
hems, a foot in length, points directed in- 
wards. Dark purple-brown above, changing 
to dusky yellow beneath ; rump fawn coloured. 
They live in herds of from six to ten in flat or 
wooded districts, and their flesh makes ex- 
cellent venison. 


ftAs'-sa-frAs, #. [Ft. sassafras; Ital. sassafras, 
sassafrasso; Port, sassafras ; Sp. satsafras, 
all from Lat. saxifraga (q.v.).] 

I. Botany : 

(1) A genus of Lauraceae. Dioecious, perianth 


six-parted, malea with nine fertile stamens in 
three rows, anthers four-celled. Females 
with nine sterile stamens. Fruit fleshy. Saaaa- 
fras officinale {Isiurus sassafras ) is a lsrge tree 
with yellowish flowers, growing in tbe United 
States. The dried leaves sre very mucilagin- 
ous and are sometimes used for thicken- 
ing eoup. Sassafras Parthenoxylon, Oriental 
Sassafras, growing in Sumatra, has medicinal 
qualities like those of S. officinale. [(2).] 

(2) The English name of the genus R1)J, and 
of various trees more or less resembling it In 
properties, spec. Doryphora sassafras, one of 
the Plume Nutmegs. The wood smells like 
fennel. ( Australian .) Brazilian Sassafras Is 
Nectandra cymbarum. 

2. Palceobot. : Sassafras Cretaceum Is found 
In the Chalk of the United States and in the 
Lower Brown Coal (Lower Oligocene) of 
Northern Germany. 

3. Pham. : The dried root of Sassafras 
officinale. [1.] It is sold in bmnehea, in pieces, 
or in chips, and is given as a stimulant and 
diaphoretic in chronic rheumatism, akin dis- 
eases, and syphilis. The bark is more power- 
ful than tbe wood. 

sassafras oil, ». 

Chem. : An oil obtained from the root-bark 
of Lauras sassafras. It has the odour of fennel, 
a Blight yellow colour and an acrid taste, sp. 
gr. = 1*09, and is a mixture of at least two 
substances, a liquid oil and a solid camphor 
(CiqHioOo). Fuming nitric and strong sai- 
phuric acids violently attack the oil, sometimes 
setting it on fire. It gives off vapour at 115% 
the boiling point finally becoming stationary 
at 228*. 

sassafras tea, s. 

Chem. : An in fusion of the shavings of 
sassafras wood, said to be sudorific and 
stimulant. 

s&s'-sa-frld, a. [Sassafras.] 

Chem. : A substance found in the root-bark 
of Lauras sassafras, and extracted by alcohol, 
from which water separates the sassafrid. 
When purified it forms yellow-brown crystal- 
line grains, having neither taste nor smell. 
Easily soluble in hot Water sod alcohol, 
slightly soluble in cold water and ether. 
Heated it givea off white vapours which con- 
dense and form a hlue-greec precipitate with 
ferric saita. 

sAs sa frin, ®. [Eng. sassafrfas) ; -in (CTim.).] 
[SA8SARUBRIN.] 

sAs-san-ago (age as ig), s. [Fr. sasser = to 
sift] * [Sarse.] Btonee left after sifting. 

s&s-Ba-r&'-brln, *. [Eng. aassaffras), and 
rubrin.] 

Chem. : A resin formed by the action of snl- 
phuric acid on sassafras oil. The sulphuric 
acid is removed by treatment with ammonia, 
and after washing with water the sassarubrin 
remains as a tasteless mass which Is soluble 
in alcohol and ether. It colours sulphuric 
acid red. Called also Sassapin. 

sAsse, s. [Fr. sas, from Lat. saxum = a stone ; 
Ital. soaso.] 

Hydr.-eng.: A weir with flood-gates; a 
navigahle eluice. 

" Making a great totte in the kina'* land* about 
Deptford.”— Pepyt: Diary, L 128. 

sAs-s^n, s. [Sarsen.] 

SAs'-sen-Ach {ch guttural), t. A a. [Gael. 
sasunnach.] Saxon ; a general term applied by 
tbe Celta of the British Isles to those of Saxon 
race. 

“ The term Satemach, or Saxon, U applied hy the 
Highlander* to their Low-country neighbour*. — 
Scott: Qltnfirdcu. (Note.) 

bAs -go-line, sAs'-s6-lIte, s. [After Sasso, 
Tuscany, where it occurs in considerable 
quantity ; l connect., and suff. -ine f - ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: A triclinic mineral, occurring In 
small scales. Hardness, 1 ; sp. gr. 1*48 ; lustre, 
pearly; colour, white; taste, slightly saline, 
acidulous, and hitter. Compos. : boric acid, 
56*4 ; water, 43*6 — 100, the formula being, 
SHOBGj. Obtained in large quantities from 
the hot vapours of the Tuscan lagoons. 

B&s'-s6-r5l, sAs-s6-rSl'-la, a. [Ital. aosso 
— g stone, a rock, from Lat. saxum.] The 
Rock-pigeon (q.v.). 


sAs'-sy, a. [Sierra Leone name.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 

sassy-bark, #. The poison ous bark of Ery- 
throphUeum guineense, a caesalpineous plant, 
sometimes called the Ordeal-tree (q.v.). This, 
with the red jnice obtained from incisions 
in the tree, is given by many West African 
tribes aa an ordeal. If the suspected person 
die on swallowing the bark or the juice, be is 
assumed to have been guilty ; if he survive, 
he is adjudged to he innocent. 

sas'-tra, shas'-tra, s. [Skaster.] 


sAt, pret. A pa. par. q f v. [Sit.] 


Sa tan, t SAt'-an, * SAt'-an-As, * SAth 1 - 
an-as, #. [Heb. (satan) = an enemy, 
Satao, from {satan) = to be an enemy. 
New Test. Gr. varavas {aatanas), <rarav 
(satan).] The grand enemy of man ; the arch- 
fiend, the devil. [Devil, II. 1.] 

M To whom tbe arch enemy, 

And theuoft in heav’n call’d Satan, witb bold word* 
Breaking the horrid silence thua hegao.” 

Milton: P. L., i. 82. 

U In Heb. the word ie sometimes a generic 
one, meaning simply au adversary, and it is 
used once in the New Test, in Greek in the 
same sense. “ Get thee behind me Satan 
means simply “Get thee behind me ray [tem- 
porary] adversary” (Matt. xvi. 23). Appar- 
ently it occurs in a specific 6ense for the 
devil only in the later sacred books, viz., 
1 Chron. xxi. 1, Job i. 6-12, ii. 1-7, and Zech. 
iii. 1. It wants the article In the passage in 
1 Chron. [Devil, II. 1.] 


sa-tAn-Ic, • sa-tAn'-io-al, a. [Eng. 
'Satan; -ic, Of or pertaining to Satan ; 

having the qualities of Satan ; resembling or 
befitting Satan ; devilish, infernal, diabolical. 

“ For tatanical It U I the inqnlsltlonlhy the con- 
junction of three qualities; I udelatlgable diligence, 
profonud anbtilty, end inhuman cruelty. — Trapp : 
Popery Stated, pt. li., 1 12. 

^ Sonthey, In the preface to his Vision qj 
Judgment (1822), called the school of poetry 
of which Byron was the head the Satanic 
school 


sa-tAri-ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. saianical ; -ly.] 
‘in a satanic manner; with the wicked and 
malicious spirit of Satan ; diabolically. 

" Thi* spiritual assresinoey, this deepest die ^of 
blood being most eatanicatly designed on real*. — 


* sa-tAn'-lc-al-nSss, a. [Eng. satanical; 
-n«ss.] The quality or state of being satanical 

* sa'-tan-I^m, s. [Eng. Satan ; -{am.] The 
wicked and malicious disposition of Satan ; ft 
devilish or diabolical spirit. 

” So mild was Moee*’ count' nance, when he pray'd 
For them, whose tatanirm hi* power galotay <L 

Elegy on Dr. Donna 

* sa'-tan-ist, s. [Eng. satan ; -ist.] A very 
wicke‘d or malicious person ; a devil. 

“ There shall be fanta*tical bahbiers, and deceitful 
tntanitU, In there last time* whore word* and deed* 
are all falsehood and llee.”— Granger: On EccL, p. 84*. 

sAt-an-i-per’-ca, s. [Gr. Saravas (ScUanas) 
= Satan, and Mod. Lat. perca (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Chrornides, with seven 
species, from the rivers of the Amazon Valley 
and Guiana. 


► »a-tan-Aph -an~y, a. [Eng. Solan, and 
Gr. jaivoi {phainb) = to appear.] An appear- 
ance or incarnation of Satan ; the state of 
being possessed by a devil. 


* sa-tan-6-pho -bi-a, s. [Eng. Satan, and 
Gr. 4>op6s ( phobos ) = fear.) Fear of the devil. 

"Impregnated a* he was with Satanophobia.”— 
Read*: Cloister A Hearth, ch. xevi. 


sAtch'-ol, # ftA9h -el, * sach-oUo, a. LO. 

Fr. sochel, from Lat. saccellum , accus. of sac- 
cellus, dlrain. of saccus = a hag, a sack.] A 
little bag; specifically a bag in which boys 
carry their books, Ac., to and from school. 

»* The whining schoolboy with hi* satchel. 

And shining morning face.” „ „ „ 

Shaketp. : At Tou Like It, IL 7. 

* »Ate (or sate), pret. of v. [Sit.] 


* sate, v. t. [A shortened form of satiate (q. v.l] 
To satiate ; to satisfy the appetite nr desire 
of ; to surfeit, to glut ; to feed beyond natural 
desire. {Milton : Comus, 714.) 


sA-teenl s . [Satin.] A kind of glossy fabric 
made in imitation of satin, but having ft 
woollen or cotton, instead of a silken face. 


bSU, b ft} ptflt, cat, 50II, chorus, 5 hln. bench; go. feem ; thin, pH. ; Bin. 

-tlan = *h*n. -tlon. ^lon = shfin ; -pon, -,lon = shim. -clou*, -tlouw -rtoa* = *hfi*. -bto. -die, Ac. - b?l. d?L 
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sateless— satisfactory 


• sateless, a. [Eng. safe ; Aess.) Incapable 
of being sated or satisfied ; insatible. 

" HU settelsss thirst of pleoaure, gold, and tame." 

Tunny : Mykt Thoughts, vit TM. 

S&t'-el-llte, s. [Fr., from Lat. satcUitcm, 
aecua. of satelUs — sa attendant, a bfe-guaril 
of a prince ; Sp. satelite ; Ital. satellite ] 

L Ord. Lang.: A subordinate attendant; 
an obsequious or subservient follower. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : A secondary planet revolving 
around a primary one. The moon Is sateliita 
to the earth. With it there are twenty known 
satellites in the solar system. Mars has two, 
Jupiter four, Saturn eight, Unions four, and 
Neptune one. (For details, aee tbe names of 
the primary planets.) 

“ Aloet satellites move in elliptlo orhlU."— Airy ; 
Pop. Astron., p. 327. 

2. Entom . ; A British night-moth, Scopelo- 
soma sateUitUx. 

satellite-veins, tpL 

Anat. : Deep-seated veins attending the 
arteries in their course. 


• sit-^l-ll'-tlons, a. [Eng. satellite) ; Aovs.] 
Pertaining to, resembling, or characteristic of 
satellites. 

“Their satellitious Attendance, their revolution* 
•bout the run.'— Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 

• eaten, pa. par . [Sit.] 


* sa - tl - $ - btT - i - ftl as sht), *. 

satiable; -ity.) The quality or state of 
satiable. 


sing 


* sa’-ti-a-ble (ti as slxl), a. [Eng. so<i(ale) ; 
-able.) Capable of being satiated or satisfied. 

* sa'-tl-g.-ble-nSas (ti as ehl), a. [Eng. 
satiable ; -was.] The quality or state of being 
satiable; aatiability. 


* sa'-tf-ate (tl as Bhl), a. [Lat. saliatus, pa. 
par. of eatio = to sate, to satisfy ; cf. aafur = 
full ; sat, satis = suSlcientl Filled to satiety ; 
satiated, sated, satisfied, glutted. 

“ Grown weary of their chief, and satiate with blood." 

Rowe : Lucan ; Pharsalia, r. 

sa -ti-ate (ti as Blit), v.t. [Satiatt, o.] 

1. To satisfy the desire or appetite of ; to 
feed or nourish to the full ; to gratify to the 
full extent of desire. 

" Although they ehould be t atiated with my blood.” 
— Kitty Charles: Eikort Basil ike . 

2. To fill beyond natural desire ; to glut, to 
■nrfeit. 


* 3. To saturate. 


* aa-ti-ii'-tion (ti aa shl), #. [Satjat*.] The 

state of being satiated or satisfied ; satiety. 


" If satiation were th« usher of disease* and mor- 
tality."— Whitaker s Blood *f (A# Orape, p, 7. 


SO- t\'-Q-t¥, * sa-ti-e-tle, s. [Fr. satieU, from 
Lat, satictatcm, iccus. of satietas ; Sp. saciedad ; 
Ital. sasieta.) The quality or state of being 
satiated or sated ; fulness of gratification of 
any sensual desire or of the appetite ; excess 
of gratification producing loathing or diagust; 
surfeit, repletion, satiation. 


_ . . “Thy words, with grace divine 

Imbued, hriog to their tweetoea* ao satiety." 

JiUton ■ P. L. t viiL 11*. 

in, * sat tin, s. & a. [Fr. satin, from 
Low Lat satinus, setinus - satin, from Lat 
seta — a bristle : cf. Low Lat seta ; I tab seta 
— silk.] 

A. As subst. : A silken fabric with an oveiv 
ehot woof and a highly finished surface. The 
woof is coarse, and hidden underneath the 
warp, which forms the surface. The warp is 
of opganziue, the weft of tram. In a full satin 
twill there is an interval of fifteen threads. 

"Wbituld M«t«r Dumbletoa About the satin lot 
my short cloak f — Shakrtp. ; Henry /r,, i. j. 

B. As adj. : Belonging to, reeembling, or 
made of satin. 


satin-bird, *. 

Ornith . ; Ptilonorhyncus vidaceus. The adult 
male is conspicuous for the satin texture of 
tts glossy black plumage. The younger bird 
is at first entirely of a dull green colour, 
which gradually becomes mottled with black, 
and eventually changes entirely into that hue. 
Long before the construction of their neat, 
and quite independently of it, they, with con- 
summate skill, weave an arbour-like gallery of 
uncertain length, in which they amuet them- 
selves with the moat active glee, the male dis- 
playing himself therein to attract the hen bird. 


The architecture of the bower is exceasively 
tasteful, and 
scarcely a day 
passes with- 
out some 
fresh arrange- 
ment of the 
ahelia, fea- 
thers, bones, 
and other de- 
corative ma- 
terials, which 
they bring 
from long dis- 
tances iu the 
bush to orna- 
ment tbe 
bower and bower satin-bird. 

the platform 

on which it stands. They Immediately appro- 
priate every fragment placed within their reach 
when in confinement for the same purpose. 

satin bower-bird, s. [Satin-bird.] 
satin carpet, «. 

Entom. : (1) A British geometer moth, Boar- 
mia abietaria; (2) A British night moth, Cy- 
matophora Jluctuosa. 

satin de lain o, s. A black cassimere 
manufactured in Sileaia from wooL 

satin flower, a. 

But. : Lunaria biennis. 
satin- jean, $. 

Fabric: A twilled cotton febric, having a 
smooth, satiny surface. 

satin moth, «. 

Entom . ; A British moth, Liparis salicis. 

Tf The Lesser Satin Moth ia Cymatophor a 
Suplaris, a British night moth. 

satin-paper, s. A fine kind of writing- 
paper, with a satiny gloss. 

satin-spar, s . 

Mineralogy : 

I. A finely fibrous variety of gypsum (q.v.) 
with a pearly chatoyance when polished. 

Z A fibrous variety of aragonite (Dana says 
cal cite), giving a sat in -like aspect when po- 
lished. Distinguished from the gypseous mine- 
ral by Its greater hardness and its effervescence 
with acids. 

satin-stitch, 9. A etitch In embroidery, 
satin stone, s. [Satin-spar.] 

satin-turk, s. A trade name for a su- 
perior quality of satinet. 

satin-wave, $. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Addalia 
subsericata. 

satin-wood, s. 

Bot. <t Comm. : An ornamental cabinet- wood 
from the West and East Indies. The former 
Is the better kind, and is chiefly derived from 
Feroiia Guianensis. That from the East Indies 
is less white, and is produced by ChXoroxylon 
Swictenia, which also yields wood-oil. 

s&t-ln-^t', a [Fr. dlmin. from satin = satin 
(q.v.).] 

Fabric : (1) A light kind of satin ; (2) a 
glossy cloth made of a cotton warp and 
woollen filling, to imitate satin. 

• sXt-ln -i-t^, i. [Eng. satin ; - ity .] Smooth- 
ness like satio. 

“The amooth satinUp of hi* *tyle.”-<7. Lamb: Ut- 
tar to Oilman, ISM. 

S&t'-ln-jf, a. [Eng. satin; -y.) Resembling 
satin ; composed of satin. 

“ Nothing can be more elegaut than the eatfny trans- 
parency of lt« fclu« ‘-Globe, Sept. 1, IB85. 

sSt'-ire, * sat-yr, * sat-yro, i. [Fr. satire 
= satire, from Lat. satira, satura — safun* 
(lanx) = a full plate or diah ; hence, a medley 
of different ingredients; Sp. & Ital. sofiro.] 

I. A poetical composition in which wicked- 
ness or folly Is censured and held np to repro- 
bation ; a ridiculing of vice or folly; an in- 
vective poem. This kind of composition was 
first used by ancient Roman poets. 

“ Amongst the Rom«a« It [the word vu not 

only u*#d for those discourse* which decry’d rice, or 
expos'd folly, bot lor other* also, where virtue wm re- 
cotmneoded. Bot la our modern language* we apply 
it only to invective poetna. where the very name «>f 
satire U formidable to thoo* penoni, who would appear 
to the world, what they are not in theuuelvea ” — 
Drydan : Juvenal. (Dedie.) 



2. A literary production in which perao« 5 } 
actions, or manners are attacked or denounced 
with irony, sarcasm, or invective ; a bitter or 
cutting attack on men or manners ; trenchant 
or cutting invective; keenness and severity of 
remark. 


“Libel and satire are promiacuotuly Joined together 
Iu the notion* of the vulgar, though the satirist and 
libeller ditler aa much aa the libeller and murderer. 
In the consideration of human life, the satirist never 
fails upon person* who *re oot glaringly faulty, and 
th© libeller on none but who *re couspicuoo*ly com- 
nieudahle."— Toiler. No. 92. 

3. Severe denunciation; abuse. 


sa-tlr'-ic, sa-tlr'-Ic aJ, * sa-tur-Ic-all, 

* sa-tyr-ic, a. [Fr. satirique, from Lat, 
tariricus.] 

1. Pertaining to satire; containing or of 
the nature of satire. 

“ 8uch le the force of wit I hut not belong 
To nit the arrow* of satiric tong." 

Byron .* English Bards A Scotch Keviciaert, 

2. Given to the use of satire ; severe In 
language. 

“Sharply satyric wm ho." 

Drayton : To H. Reynolds, Esq 

sa-tlr'-fc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. satirical; Ay.) 
In a satirical manner; with satire. 

“ Horace has written many of them [the ode* *nd 
epotlee} tatiricalty. against his private eneiuie*."— 
Drydets; Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


* sa-tir'-Ic-al-ness, * sa-tyr-lo-al-ness, 

?. [Eng. satirical; -new.] The quality or state 
of being satirical. 

“An ill-natured wit, biaMod to tat yrical nets.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Somersetshire. 

• sat - 1 - ft$m, * sat - y - rismo, t. [Eng. 

sat ir(e); -ism.] Satire. 

“ Bitter tatyrtsme." Letter : Satiromattix. 


B^t'-I-rlst, s. [Eng. satiric); A»L] One who 
satirizes ; one who writes satireu 

" I Grot *dventnTO, follow me who li*t. 

And be the aeoond JBngliah satirist ." 

Bp. Ball: Satire*, L L 

S^t'-I-riZ8, v.t. [Eng. satir(e); Aze.) To as- 
sail or attack with satire ; to write satire on 
or against ; to make the object of satire. 

“To satirize hi* prodigality and voleptuouuwaa/*-. 

Dryden : Persius, aat. iv. (Arg. ) 

s&t-is-f&c-tion, * sat-is-fac-cl-oun, s. 

[Fr. sari^uefion, from Lat. satisfaction m, 
accn3. of satisfiutio; Sp. satisfaccion ; Ital. 
sat isfazio ne.) [Satisfy.] 

1. The act of satisfying ; the state of being 
satisfied ; gratification of appetite or desire ; 
contentment of mind arising from the posses- 
sion or acquisition of that which is desired or 
aonght. 

“ No peace, no satisfaction, crown ei his life." 

Beaumont : Miserable State of Man. 

2. The settlement of a claim dne, a dew&nd| 
a debt, Ac. ; payment.] 

“Since PentecMt tbe turn i* doe . . . 

Therefor* m*ke present satisfaction." 

Shakesp. : Comedy cf Errors, lr. L 

3. That which satisfies or gratifies ; com- 
pensation, atonement, reparation. In law, 
spec, a valuable consideration given one in 
lieu of his right of action in any matter. 

“ The rigid satisfaction, death for death." 

Milton : P. L., ill. 312. 

4. Release from suspense or uncertainty; 
full information ; conviction. 

5. The opportunity of satisfying one’* 
honour by the duei ; a hostile meeting con- 
ceded on the challenge of an aggrieved person. 


ssllt-is-f&c'-tive, a. [Lat. satisfaetus, pa. 
par. of satisfacio — to satisfy.] Giving satis- 
faction ; satisfying. 


s£t-ls-f&c'-tor-i-l^, adv. [Eng. satisfactory; 
Ay.) In a satisfactory manner; so as to givs 
satisfaction, contentment, or conviction. 

“ Were you able satisfactorily to answer the follow- 
ing queries, this one, while It rtand* anAoiwered. 
would be enough foralL"— Water land: Works, L, pt. li. 

B&t-is-J&c'-tor-¥-n£BB, a [Eng. satisfac- 
tory ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
satisfactory ; tha power or quality of giving 
satisfaction or contentment. 

“The satisfactoriness of the king** answer to the 
proposition*. — Wood : A then/e Oxon., voL. li. 

B&t-Is-f&C -tor-#, a. [Fr. satisfactoire.) 

I. Giving satisfaction or content ; relteviog 
the mind from doubt or uncertainty. , 

“The altercation wiu loog. *ad wai oot brought to 
• coacluaioo satisfactory to either party."— Macaulay : 
Bist . JBny., ab. vL 


fSte, ISt, fare, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sirs, sir, marine; go, pot, 

or, wore, w?li; work, wh6, sdn; mute, cib, ciire, pnlte, car, rule, full; try, Sjridan. «, ce = o ; ey = a; qu = kw, 
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• 2. Atoning ; making amends or atonement. 

“A mo«t vU« and gufflrfent m»iu« of redemption 
in d udvAtloo, by tlie satisfactory aud meritorious 
death And obedience of tbe tacarnate Soo of God, 
Jnui Christ. ’—Sanderton. 

• sXt'-IS-fl-a-ble, a. [Eng. satisfy; -able.] 
Capable of being satisfied. 

“ W* peroeiveet one*a tcttUJlabfr tendency to noion. 

— po» ; Eureka ( Work s, 1864. it. l«fl. 

s&t'-ls-fi-er, *. [Eng. satisfy; -cr.) One 
who or that which satisfies. 

** It wm fit that the tatisjler ebould be Ood and 
min." — Sheridan : Sermon t. iiL 97, 

s&t'-Is-fy, * satisfle, * uaUys-fye, v.t. 
&L [0. Fr. satisjur (Fr. saiUfaire ), from Lat. 
mtisfado « to satisfy, from satis = enough, 
and facio =s to make.] 

A. Transitive: 

1 To give satisfaction to; to gratify or 
supply to the full the desires or wants of ; to 
content, to suffice. 

♦» By ■ ports like these are all their cares beguiled. 
Tbe sports of chUdreo satisfy tbe child. 

OolcUmith : Traveller. 

2. To comply with the rightful demands of ; 
to meet or discharge, as a claim, debt, or the 
like ; to pay, to liquidate. 

* To oeglewt or even refuse tatiifying their creditors." 
—Seeker: Sermons, voL L, ser. 7. 

3. To fulfil the conditions of ; to answer. 

" An equation i« said to be tatis/led, when after the 
lubstitntton of any expressioas for the unknown 
quantities which enter it, tbs two member* ars equal. 
The valoe* found for the unknown qireutities rf a 
- - • * 1 conditions of the pro. 


petmved a pan in aceerdaoos with 
those ooQcnuona, me result conforms to the enoucia- 
tiou of the problem ." — Denies k Peak i Math. Diet. 

4. To free from doubt, uncertainty, or sus- 
pense, eo as to give full confidence or assur- 
ance to ; to inform fully ; to *et at rest ; to 
convince. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To give satisfaction or conteut; to con- 
tent. 

•-«rS3SL?5Bl fc i. 

* 2. To make payment, satisfaction, or 
atonement ; to atone. 

isAt'-is-fy-ing, pr. pan or o. rSaTisrr.] 

* B&t-lsfy-ing-iy, adv. [Eng. satisfying ; 
rly.] lu a satisfactory manner; so as to 

satisfy or content ; satisfactorily. 

* sa'-tlve, a. [Lat. sativus, from satus, pa. 
par. of mro — to sow.] Sown, as in a garden. 

Preferring the domestick or satin lor the loller 
growth ."— Evelyn : Sylea, ii. 9, f 4. 

Ba -tr&p, 8. [Fr. mtrape, from Lat. salrapam, 
accua. of satrapes; Gr. <raTpdm^ (satrapis), 
from the Persian ; Ital. salrapo; Sp. satrapa.\ 
1. A governor of a province nnder the 
ancient Persian monarchy; a Persian viceroy. 

“ Admit their lord 

With all his satraps * Qlover: Leonidas, IT. 

* 2. A prince or petty despot. 

" Obsequious tribe* 

Of satraps , princes." Bhenttone : Ruined Abbey. 

* aa'-trap-al, a. [Eog. satrap; -ol.] Of; of 
pertaining to a eatrap or satrapy. 

* sa- trap - er, t. [Eng. satrap ; -er.) A 
satrap. * ( AUil . Romance of Alexander, 1,913.) 

* sa'-trap-Sss, *. [Eng. satrap; -ess.) A 
female satrap. 

* sa-tr&p'-io-aJ, a. [Eng. satrap; -ictd.) 
Satrapal. 

8a'-trap'-& a. [Fr. salrapie , from Lat. so* 
I rap id, satrapea; Gr. aarpamwa (satrapeia).^ 
[Satrap.] The government or jurisdiction o 
& satrap ; a principality. 

“ The government also of this conotry, which the 
Persian* call a satrapy.’— Belee : Berodotus, hk. i., 
eh. ciciL 


S&t'-U-rate, v.l. [Let. saturate, pa. par. of 
saturo ss to fill frilly, from satur r= full ; ci. 
satis = enough.] 

I. To Imbue thoroughly ; to cause to be com- 
pletely penetrated, impregnated, or soaked ; 
to fill fully ; to soak. 

" A softeu'd shade, end saturated earth 
Aweits the moruiug beam.* 

Thomson : Spring, *18. 

t Used also In this sense in Physical 
Science. 

* 2. To satisfy, to fill. 

“After a saturating meal."— R. Brooke : Fool <V 
Quality. L 9L 

• a&t'-u-rate, a. [Lat. saturates.] [Satu- 
rate, *v.] Completely filled or impregnated ; 
soaked, saturated. 

“ Dries his feathers saturate with dew." 

Coutper : Task, L 494. 

s&t-n-ra-tlon, e. [Let. saiuratio, from 
saluhxtus, pa. par. of saturo — to saturate 
(q.v.); Fr. saturation; Sp. saturacion; Ital. 
saturations.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : The act of saturating, pene- 
trating, or impregnating completely; tbe 
state of being saturated ; complete penetration 
or Impregnation. 

2. Chem. : That point at which s substance 
ceases to have the power of dissolving or 
combining with another. 

S&t -ur-day, • S&t’-er-daXr, a. [A.S .sxter- 

dag. Sat era-dag, Sorter nes-deeg, from Sorter 

~ . — ■» <r~j — /n xr N ( and 

The 


B&t'-u-rar-ble, a. [Eng. saturate ) ; -able.) 
Capable' of being saturated ; capable of or 
admitting saturation. 

M The water would he saturable with the same 
quantity of any saIL" — Grew : Cosmoiegiu Sacra, hk. h, 

B&t-Ti-rant, a. & s. TLat. saturo ns, pr. par. of 
saturo = to saturate (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Saturating ; impregnating to 
the full. 

B« As substantive: 

Med. f A substance which neutralizes the 
acid in the stomach. 


ft is supposed that the materials of which it 
is composed are too greatly heated to con- 
dense into a compact body, but its weight is 
about eighty times that of the earth. Prior 
to ltflO, Galileo, with his telescope which 
magnified thirty times, discovered three bodies 
'oject’ ~ 


Scete m ; Lat. Saiumus — Saturn (q.v.), and 
doeg = a day (q.v.); Dut. Zaturdag.) The 
seventh or last day of the week ; the day of 
the Jewish sabbath. 

Saturday's stop, *. 

Law: The close-time for Salmon, from Satur- 
day till Monday. [Salmo*.] 

SA-tur'-S-fO, s. [Mod. Lat. satur(eia); Lat. 
'fem. pi. acU. snfT. -ex.) 

Bol. : A tribe of Lamlace®. Famlliea : 
Origanldee, Hysanpidse, and Cunilido. 

S&t-u-r© -i-ft, s&t-u-re -Ja (j as y), s. [Lat. 
satureia ~ eavory.] 

Bot. : Savory ; the typical genua of Sature® 
(q.v.). [Savory.] 

* * sa-tur-t-tio, s. [Lat. 

sdturitas, from satur = full ; Ital. saiuritd.) 
The quality or state of being saturated ; satu- 
ration, repletion. 

“ Beeiog th«ir saturate.” 

Warner: Albums England, hk. T., ch. xxir. 

S&t'-um, «. [Lat. Satumue = the sower, 
from sero, pa. par. satus = to sow ; Fr. So- 
tume.) 

L Class. Myth. : The youngest son of Ccelim 
(UranQs) and Gaia, the goddess of the earth. 
Being banished by Jupiter from heaven he 
fled to Latlum, and was received by Janus, 
king of Italy, who made him hia partner on 
the throne. Saturn occupied himself in 
softening the barbarous manners of the people 
of Italy, and in teaching them agriculture, and 
the useful and liberal arts. His reiga there 
was so mild and beneficent that mankind 
have called it the Golden Age, to intimate the 
happiness and tranquillity which the earth 
theu enjoyed. He is generally identified with 
the Greek Kronas, and the festival in Ins 
honour, called Saturnalia, corresponded with 
the Greek Kronia. He ie generally repre- 
sented as an old man bent through age and 
infirmity, holding a scythe in his right hand. 
Hie temple was the state treasury. 

2. Astron . : The sixth of the major planets 
in distance from the sun. This averages 

884.000. 000 miie9, and at certain times is nearly 

1.000. 000.000. It Is the second planet In point 
of magnitude, having a mean diameter of 
71,000 miles. To the eye it Is as large as a fixed 
star of the first magnitude, and was known to 
the ancients. The equatorial diameter is 
about 74,000 miles, the polar 63,000. The 
large discrepancy indicates rapid rotation. 
This is performed in 10 hours, 14 minutes, and 
23-8 seconds. Saturn’s day is consequently 
not half the length of ours. But its year, 
fixed by tbe time of its revolution round the 
son, Is twenty-nine and a half earthly years. 
It moves through about twelve degrees of the 
sky in a year, enough to be noted by any 
ordinarily careful observer. The density of 
Saturn is one eighth that of the earth. Were 
water enough supplied for the purpose, Saturn 
would float with one fifth of its bulk dry. 


in 1665, proved these to be a ring. In 1675, 
J. D. Cassini showed that a black line divided 
the ring into two parts. These Msraldi, in 
1715, and Sir Wm. Ilerachel, iu 1790 (?), showed 
to be all probably separate rings. In 1850, 
Professor Bond, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
discovered a third ring, a dusky, semitrans- 
parent strncture, which has been called a 
crape ring. Sir Wm. Herscliel had proved la 
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i789 that the rings rotated in 10 hours, 32 
minutes, 15 seconds. Astronomers have shown 
that, were the rings either solid or fluid, they 
must undergo disruption by unequal stress; 
and that they therefore probably consist of 
minote bodies like the meteorites surround- 
ing the sun. On March 25, 1655, Huyghene dis- 
covered the firat satellite of Batom. Between 
1671 and 1684 Cassini found five more. On 
August 28, 1789, Sir Wm. Herschel added a 
seventh, and on Sept. 19, 1848, Professor Bond, 
of Cambridge, Massachusetts, and Mr. Lassell, 
of Liverpool, an eighth. The names of the 
eight are : Titan, Japetu9, Rhea, Pione, Tethye, 
Enceladus, Mimas, and Hyperion. 

• 3. Old Chens, : A name applied to lead. 

4. Her. : The black colour lo blazoning the- 
arm9 of sovereign princes. 

S&t-ur-na'-lf-a, «. pi. [Lat., neut. pl. of 
Spiwrnatt* s= pertaining to Saturn (q.v.). j 

1. Rom. Anliq, : The feast in honour of 
Saturn, celebrated in December, and regarded 
as a time of unrestrained license and merri- 
ment for all clasees, even for the slaves. 

2. Any time of noisy license and revelry’ J 
unrestrained, licentioue revelry. 

«* But Prmoc* got drunk with biood to romlt erlmo, 
And ImUl h*v* h*r SatumaHabem. 

Byron : Childs Barold. Iv. 97. 

S&t-ur-na'-li-an, a. [Saturnalia.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Saturnalia or 
festival of Saturo. 

2. Loose, dissipated, sportive, licentious. 

•• i n order to m&k* this saturnaHnn iunu»emeat 
general in tbe family, you *ent it down *Uir*. — 
iturke : Regicide Peace. 

ga-tur'-ai-a, s. [Fern, of Lat. Salumius = 
of or belonging to Saturn.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Saturnidse. 
SaXumia Pavonia-minor is the Emperor Moth 
(q.v.). S. pyri , found in France, Austria, &C-, 
is the largest Eoropean butterfly, being six 
inches across the wings. S. anna, S. cidania, 
S. grotei , and S. lindia, natives of the Sikkim 
Himalaya, furnish silk. 

»^tur'-ni-an, a. [Lat saiumius.) 

1, Of or pertaining to tbe god Saturn, whose 
Age or reign was known as the Golden Age; 
hence, golden, happy ; distinguished for purity, 
integrity, and simplicity. 

“ Day* cam* and want ; and now returned again 
To Sicily the oid 8a<wrmo« wigr*." 

* 3 Longfellow: Sicilian' s Talk. 

• 2. Leaden, dull. [Saturn, 3.] 

M To hatch a new taturnian aga oil cad." 

Pope : Lancia d, L 2S 

3. Of, belonging, or relating to the planet 
Saturn. 

« Th* oomplexity of the Saturnian ajatoio had now 
no rival in the beaT*na"— Ball : Btory of the Ueaeens, 

p.2**. 

safcumian-verse, s. An ancient metre 
used by the Romans, and consisting nf three 
iambics, and a syllable, followed by three 
trocheee. Macaulay ( Lays of Ancient Rome, 
Introd.) quotes, as a perfect example of sa- 
turnlan verse, the nursery rime : 

Th6 queen | w&s in | thS p5r | lour 
gating | bread &nd \ hUnej?. 


bSll, btfjr; ptfilt, cat, 5CU, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, , -ing. 

-clan, -tlan = Shan, -tion, Uion = shun ; -Jlon, -*lon = zhuii. -cions, -ttous. -slous = shtts. -Me, -die. to = bfL del. 
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■A-tur-nl-gSn'-trle, a. [Eng. Saturn, and 
centric.] Appearing as if aeen from the centre 
of the planet Saturn. 

sa-tur'-nl-daa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. saturni(a) 
Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Moths, formerly 
merged in Bombycid® (q.v.). Antennae pecti- 
nated ; wings broad, each with an eye-iika 
spot Larva with ahort bristiea, cocoon pear- 
shaped. Only ona British apecies. 

sdt-ur-nine, a. [0. Fr. satumin (Fr. sa- 
tumien ), from Satume = Saturn (q.v.) ; Sp. & 
Ital. satumino.] 

* 1. Supposed to be under the influence of 
the planet Saturn. An astrological word 
which arose when men believed that Saturn 
was a planet of gloomy augury, and that those 
born while it was in the ascendant would have 
a taciturn and gloomy temperament. 

2. Hence, morose, dnll, heavy, phlegmatic, 
gloomy. 

" I mar out my reader* under two divisions, the 
mercurial end *atumine : the first ere the gar part, 
the other* ere of a more solemn and sober tarn.' — Ad- 
dison : Spectator. No. its. 

* 3. In old chemistry, pertaining to lead : 
as, saturnine compounds. 

saturnine - breath, $. Breath of a 
peculiar odour during Saturnine palsy (q.v.). 

saturnine-palsy, s. 

Pathol. : Lead palsy (q.v.); palsy produced 
by the inhalation of lead particles. 

* B&t-urn-Ist. s. [Eng. satum; -ist.] A 
person of a dull, grave, gloomy temperament. 

" hlmselfe within a darkeaome care, 

(Such places heavy SatumlsU doe crare)." 

Browne : Britannia* Pastoral*. L 1. 

•^t urn ito, s. [Eng. satum; euff -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Delam£therie to the 
brown variety of pyromorphite (q. v.)l 

sa-tur'-nfifl, t. [Lat) Saturn. 

* sat-yre, ». [Fr. satyrs, from Lat, 
satyrus; Gr. adrvpot (saturos) = a satyr; Sp. 
A ItaL satiro; Port, satyro.] 

1. Class. Myth. : One of a number of rural 
deitiea of Greece, identical with the Fauni of 
the Latins. They are regarded as the attendants 
of Bacchus, and are represented as roaming 
through the woods, dwelling in caves, and 
endeavouring to gain the love of the Nymphs. 
They are usually represented with the feet and 
legs of goats, ahort horns on the head, and the 
body covered with thick hair. 

“ And shut op every satyr in his den." 

Cow per : Conversation. M, 

2. Entom.: One of the Satyrin®. (Neuman.) 
*3. A cattle-stealer. (Slang.) (Smith: Lives 

Of Highwaymen, L 321.) 

satyr-pug, t. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Eupithe- 
cia satyrata. 

«it-^rr-a-<l» ? s. pi. [Mod. Lat satyri(um) ; 
Lat fern. pi. adj. auff -adee. ] 

Bot. : A family of Ophreae (q.v.). 

* B&t-jf-ri'-a-sls, a [Gr., from adrvpo^ (safu- 
roj) = a satyr. J A diseased and unrestrain- 
Abie venereal appetite in men. 

sa-tyr-ic, * ■a-tfr'-lo-ad, o. [Lat satyri- 
cus, from Gr. <rorvpixo? (saturikos), from 
<rarvpo« (saturos) = a satyr.] Pertaining to 
satyrs. The satyric drama of the Greeks was 
of the nature of bnriesqua, tha chorus beinz 
represented by satyrs. 15 

dr *?“ ot Greece U not to be confounded 
with the satire, the satire, or satirical poetry of the 
Romans, —french : EnylUh Past A ° 

T Originally, the chorus of satyrs was, in 
all probability, a feature of every drama, but 
as taste improved, their antica were felt to 
be out of harmony with the dignity of tragedy. 

, th Q e /f we ™ repeated to a separate piece 
acted after tha Tnfogy (q.v.), with which in 
®°' n * ca 5 ??. lt wa3 connected in subject, the 
whole, Tniogy and Satyric drama, beinz 
called a Tetralogy (q.v.> g 

ttorf-ri'-na, sa-tyr'-l-dl, a pL [Lat 
fem. pL adj. euff. -ince, or masc. 

-tut.] 

I. Entom, : Argus Butterfliea. (Swainjon.) 

A sub-family of Nymphalid®. Only four 
legs adapted for walking; antenn® abruptly 
knobbed; wings rounded; flight feeble. 


Larva withont spines, bnt with minute W 3 rts. 
About a thousand apecies are known. They 
are of eoiuhre colours, with eye-lika spots on 
the under, or sometimes also on the upper 
surface of the wings. Nearly one third of the 
butterfliea of Europe are Satyrin®. The genus 
which is most numerous in species is Ilippar- 
chia (q.v.). 

2. Palaiont. : Ona species has been said to 
exist in tha Carboniferous, and another in the 
Upper Cretaceous rocks, but both are donbtfnl, 

• sa-tyr-i-6n, s. [Gr., from a-d-rupo*: (saturos) 
= a satyr.] A plant supposed to excite lust. 

Ba-tyr'-I-dm, s. [Satvhion.] 

Bot. : Tha typical genus of Satyrlad® (q.v.). 

s&t'-y-rus, s. [Lat = a eatyr.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Satyrin® 
(q.v.). Satyrus semele is tha Grayling (q.v.>, 

sau-Slp ite (au as s. [After Sau-alpe, 
in Carintbia, where first found ; auff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Zoisite (q.v.). 
sau'-ba, a [Native name.] 

Entom.: (Ecodoma cephalotes, an ant with 
a disproportionately larga head, living in 
Brazil in vast numbers in auhterranean abode 9 . 

[OSCODOMA.] 

aauge, * sawge, a [Ft. sauce, from Lat. 
salsa — a ealted thing, fem. of scUsus — aalted, 
pa. par. of aolto=to salt (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. 
salsa.] 

L Literally: 

1. A mixture or composition to be eaten 
with food for the purpose of improving ite 
flavour or relish, or of whetting the appetits, 
or for aiding digestion ; a coudiment. 

** Tunnies" tails in savoury sauce are drown'd." 

Dry den : Perrius, sat v. 

2. Culinary vegetahle9 and roots eaten with 
fleahmeat* ( Amer .) 

IL Fig.: Pertness, impudence, insolence; 
aancy language. (Colloq. or vulgar.) 

IT (1) Sauce for the goose is sauce for the 
gander : A principle applied in ons case must 
be so in all similar eases. (Used as a retort 
against one who ia rigid in laying down tha 
law for others whilst wholly exempting him- 
self from its operation.) 

(2) To serve one with the same sauce : To re- 
taliate one injury with another. (Colloq.) 
sauce-alone, s. 

Bot. : Sisymbrium (Erysimum) AUiaria. 

sauce-boat. a A vessel or dish with a 
lip or apout for holding eauce. 

sauce-box, * sa wee-box, s. A saucy, 
impudent fellow. 

" Tbs foolish old poet says, that the souls of some 
women srs made of se*- water: this hss encouraged 
my saucebox to bs witty/'— Addison : Spectator. 

sauce-tureen, a A tureen or diah from 
which aauce i9 aervad at table. 

sauge, * sawce, v.t. [Sauce, a] 

L Lit. : To add a sauce to ; to season, to 
flavour. 

IL Figuratively : 

"L To tickle or gratify, as the palate. 

" Sauce his palate 
With thy most operant poison." 

zhaketp. : Timon of Athens, lv. A 

* 2. To intermix with anything which adda 

piquancy or relish : hence, to maka pungent 
tart* or aharp. Q 

** Thou ssyit his meAt wu sauoed with thy np. 
braidings. Shaketp . » Comedy of Errors, v. L 

3. To addre99 in pert, impndent, or insolent 
language ; to be eaucy to. 

” HI sauce her with bitter words." 

Shaketp : A* You Like It, 11L A 

* 4. To make to pay or suffer ; to pay out 

^irtv"rx: gar" * 

*5. To cut up, to carve. (Specially ap- 
plied to a capon.) 

“I* » capon were to be dlspoeed of. the person In 
authority would give the direction. ’Sauce that 
capon. Evening Standard, Sept. S8, 188*. 

sauge -pan, a [Eng. sauce, and pan.] 

* 1. A pan or pot for preparing aances. 

2. A metal pot for boiling or etewing 
generally. 

" Fragments of old kettle* and vaxteepans."— Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Enff., ch. xviL 


saug’-er, • saus er, a [Fr. yauciere, from 
Low Lat salsarium.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A small pan or vessel in which sauce 
was act on a table. 

“ Iofuse a pugU of new violets seven time*, and It 
shall make the vinegar so fresh of the flower, as. If 
hrought la a saucer, you shall smell It before it corns 
at you. —Bacon. 

2. A shallow pieca of china or other ware in 
which a tea-cup or coffee-cup is aet 

** And because none should remember his practice*, 
nor suspect the rest to come, he i haveth hla crowo sa 
hroad a a a sawccrf—Strype: Jftm. Mary, voL lv, 
ch. xxxv. 

IL Technically: 

1. Uydr.-eng. : A flat caiason or camel 
which, being aunk and placed beneath a ves- 
sel, is then pumped out, ao as to raise the 
vessel. 

2. Naut. : Au iron bed bolted to the deck 
below that ou which the capstan works, for 
the purpose of securing the pivot of the 
capstan. 

saucb, i. [Sauoh.] 

sau'-gX-l^, adv. [Eng. saucy ; -ty.] In a 
aaucy manner; impudently, pertiy ; with 
saucy language. 

“TOs knsve came somewhat saucily Into ths 
world before he was sent for."— -Shaketp. : Lear, L l. 

sau-gLness, a [Eng. saucy; -ness.] The 
quality or at&te of being saucy ; impudence, 
impertinent boldness. 

" The throng of words that come with such more 
taucin *** from rouf^Shakesp. : 1 

s4u-gisse r , sau -gIs-8<Sn, a [Fr. saucisse 

= a sausage (q.v.).] 

Fortification : 

L A powder-boaa for communicating fire to 
* charge in military mining. Itconaiats of a 
long pipe or bag mada of cloth well pitched, or 
of leather, and extends from the chamber of a 
mine to tha entrance of the gallery. The 
powder ia generally placed in a wooden pipe 
to preserve it from damp. 

2. A long, stout bundle of faggots, larger 
than a fascine. They are enmmoniy uaed to 
cover men, to make epanlements, traverses, 
or breastworks in ditches full of water, to 
render the way firm for carriages. 

sau -cSn ite, s. [After Saucon, Pennsyl- 
vania, where found ; auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min* : The same as Sjcithsonite (q.v.). 

sau'-gjf (1), a. [Eng. sauc(e); -y.) 

L Showing or acting with aaucinesa or im- 
pertinent boidneas; pert, impudent, rnde; 
contemptuous of superiors. 

" They wers grown too taucy for himself." 

Beaum. A Piet. : Philaster, U. L 

2. Characterized by or expressiva of im- 
pudence ; impudent, insolent : as, saucy lan- 
guage, a saucy look. 

sau’-gy (2), a. [A corrupt of sassy (q.v.).] 
saud, a [Saadh.] 

saner kraut (as sdilr kro^t), t. [Ger. 

sauer = sour, and kraut = herb, cabbage.] A 
favourite German dish, consisting of cabbage 
cat fine, pressed into a cask, with alternate 
layara or salt, and suffered to ferment until U 
becomes sour. 

sauT, a. [Safe.] 

sangh, sauch (gh, ch gnttoral), a [Sal- 
low, s.] A wiiiow-tree, apec. Salix eaprea. 

“ Did JW notice If there wu an sold sauyk tree 
t^malst hlawn down.*-A»f».- Guy Manneriny, 

saul (1), a [Soul.] 

Saul (2), sal, $. [Hind, sal, sola, sahoa, sakher; 
Beng. aA«L] 

Bot. : The saul tree (q.v.). 

saul -dammar, a 

Chem. : Dhara Dammar. The name of a 
reain collected in the northern parts of Hindo- 
atan from the aaul-tree. 

saul tree, a 

Bot. : Shorea robusta, a large gregarious tree, 
growing in tha moist tract along the basa of 
tha Himalayas, also on the Pachmari Hills in 
Central India, <kc. The heart-wood is brown, 
cross-grained, and finely atreaked with dark 


& vr. woV^wolt^S^k! wh6 t «ln U ’nf-^ er ^». Wer - w8t> h ® re '. cam91 ’ h5r * th ®re : pin®, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p«t. 
e, work, wbo, son, mute, efib, cure, unite, our, rule, foil: try. Syrian, a, a = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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lines. It Is difficult to season, but, once 
seasoned, is unrivalled In elasticity, strength, 
and durability, and is much used in India for 
railway sleepers, planking, railings of bridges, 
Ac. It furnishes a resin. ( Calcutta Exhib , 
Report.) 

* saule, s. [Soul.] 

saul'-le, a. [Etym. doubtful; perhaps from 
Scotch saul = soul.] A hired mourner. (ScotcA.) 

" The prWt . . . «eot two o' tbo riding taulit* after 
them."— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxliL 

S&ult, 8. [O. Fr. (Fr. saut), from Lat. saltum , 
accus. of aaltus — a leap; salio = to leap.] 
[Assault.] A rapid in some rivers. ( Amer .) 

sault -fit, s. • [Scotch gault = salt, and fat = 
vat.] A pickling-tub, a beef-stand. (Scotch.) 

aaun'-dorg (1), s. [A corruption of Fr. cendrts.) 
(See etyin. and compound.) 

sauuders-blue, s. 

* 1. Ultramarine (?) 

2. An artificial blue prepared from carbonate 
of copper. (Weale.) 

satin -derg (2), a. [Sanders.] 

saunt, s. <fe a. [Saint.] 

saun'-tor, * san’-ter, v.i. [Etym. doubtful. 
Wedgwood derives it from Icel. stentr = idle, 
lounging, slen = sloth ; Dan. Blent™ = to 
saunter ; Sw. slentra ; ct Icel. seint = slowly ; 
Dan. seent ; Norw. seint ; Sw. sent.] 

I. To wander about Idly and leisurely ; to 
ramble about lazily ; to walk leisurely along ; 
to loiter, to linger. 

" Sauntered on this retired mnd difficult way." 

Wordtu/orth: Warning of Placet, No. 4. 

* 2. To occupy one’s self idly ; to loiter, to 
dilly-dally. 

“ Though putting the mind upon an uutuoal etirmi 
that may dl»cour»ga ought to be avoided, yet thi« 
mutt uot run It into a lazy tauntering about ordinary 
tblog*."— Locke. 

• 3. To move or pass slowly ; to drag along. 

** Clear at Ita current, glide the tauntering hour*." 

Byron : Childt Harold, iv. 33. 

satin' -ter. a. [Saunter, v.] A sauntering or 
rambling leisurely about ; a place for saunter- 
ing. 

“ Loitering and leaping 
With taunler, with Sound.” 

Matthrto Arnold ; Bacchanalia, L 

saun'-ter-er, s. [Eng. saunter ; -er.] One 
who saunters about ; an idler, a lounger. 

•atm’-ter-ing, pr. par. or a. [Saunter, r.] 

saun-tcr-Irig-l^, adv. [Eng. sauntering; 
-ly.] In a sauntering manner ; idly, leisurely. 

* saun ter ing n^ss, t. [Eng. sauntering ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being saun- 
tering. (Eliz. Carter; Letters, 11. 152.) 

saur, prtf. [Sauro-.] 

saur, s. [Eflym. doubtful.] Soil, dirt, dirty 
water. 

aau-rS.n'~6-don, s. [Pref. saur-, and Gr. 

(anodoun) ; Anodon.] (Saurano- 

DONTIDvE.] 

sau-r&n-d-dSn'-tl-dro, $. pi [Mod. Lat. 
sauranodon, genit. sauranodont(is) ; Lat. fern, 
p], adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Ichthyopterygia, with 
one genns, Sanranodon, edentulous, from the 
Jnrassio formations of the Rocky Mountain 
region. 

t&u-rau'-ja, s. [Named after Sauraqjo, a 
Portugueae* botanist known to Wilidenow.] 

Bot. : A genus of Dilienese(Lfnd^y), of Tern- 
etrbmiacefle (Calcutta Exhib. Report). Saurau - 
ja nepalensis , from the Himalayas and the 
Khasia Hills, has pink flowers and a green, 
sweet, edible fruit, mealy inside. 

1 sau'-rl-a s. pi. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. travpos 
(sauros) = a lizard ) 

Zoology : 

• 1. An order of Reptilia, having two auri- 
cles snd four legs, and the body covered with 
scales. ( Brongniart .) 

t 2. In the classification of Stannlus, an 
order of Amphibia Monnpnoa, containing 
three sub-orders : Amphisbsenoidea (Amphis- 
baeiroids), Kionocrania (Lizards), and Chamce- 
leonidse (Chameleons). 


sau'-rl-an, a. & s. [Sauria.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Sauria. 

B. As subst. : One of the order Sauria ; a 
lizard or lizard-like creaturo. (See extract) 

•* The whole order of the LucertilU ia often united 
with the next group of the CrocodiilA, under the 
name of Sauria. The term Saurian, however, la on ex. 
ceediogly convenient one to deaiguate all the reptile* 
which approach the typical Lizards In external con- 
figuration, whatever their nature may be ; and from 
thia point of view it.ia often very uaefui as applied to 
many foaall forma, the structure of which la only 
imperfectly known."— Nicholton : Palctont., iL 20 L 

sau-rich -nls, s. [Pref. saur-, and Or. Ixvo* 
(ichnos) — a footprint] 

Palceont. : The name given to fossil foot- 

S rints occurring in the Permian at Annan- 
ale, Scotland. 

t sau-rlch-thy'-I-dse, «. pi [Mod. Lat 
saurichthy(8) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Ichthy. : A family of Owen’s Lepidoganoidel 
(q.v.), ranging from the Coal to the Trias. 
[MEOALICHTHY8.] 

fl&u-rich'-thys, s. [Pref. saur-, and Gr. 
(ichthus) = a fish.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Holoptychidae, with 
three species from the Rheetic beds. 

Sau'-rI-dS0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. saurus (q.v.) ; 
Lat fern. pL acy. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Lepidosteoidei. Body 
oblong, with ganoid scales ; vertebrae not 
completely ossified ; termination of vertebral 
column hoinocercal ; fins generally with fulcra. 
Maxillary of a single piece, jaws with a single 
row of conical pointed teeth. Genera nu- 
merous, from Mesozoic formations. 

sau-rtT-lus, s. [Dim in. from Mod. Lat 

aatiruj = & lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genus of LacertUlsns, with 
one species from the freshwater strata of the 
Purbeck series (Upper Oolite). 

saur'-l£ss, a. [For savourless.] Insipid, taste- 
less, savourless. (Scotch.) 

sau'-rfc-, saur-, pref. [Sauria.] Lizard-like, 
t sau-r& ba-tra -chi-a* s. pi [Pref. sauro-, 
and Mod. Lat. &atrachta’(q.v.).] 

Zool. : A synonym of Urodela (q.v.). 

sau-ro-gSph'-a-liis, s. [Pref. sauro-, and 
Gr. kc^oAij ( kephali ) = the head.] 

Palceont. : Agenns of Sphyraenidce(GUnther), 
placed by Cope in his Sanrodontidm (q.v.), 
with two species from the Chalk. 

sau-r6-9o'-te$, s. [Pref. sauro-, and Gr. 
KijTDe (ketos) — a sea-monster.] 

Palceont.: A genus of Zeuglodontidse, founded 
on remains of Tertiary age, found near Buenos 
Ayres. The teeth are double- flanged, with 
conoid crowns, and they indicate an animal 
smaller than any species of Zeuglodon (q.v.) 

• sau-rd-ch&mp-sa, s. [Pref. sauro-, and 
Grecized Egypt. ( champsai ) = croco- 

diles.] [Mosasaurus.] 

sau-ro-dlp-t^r' -I-dae, «. pi [Pref. sauro- ; 
Gr. filVrepos (dipteros) = two-winged, and Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Polypteroidel (q.v.). 
Scales ganoid, smooth, like surface of skull. 
Twodorsals, paired fins obtusely lobste ; teeth 
conical; caudal heterocercal. Three genera, 
from Devonian snd Carboniferous formations. 
(Gunther.) 

sau-rd-dip-ter-I'-nl, a. pi. [Pref. sauro- ; 
Gr. SiVrepo? (dipteros) = two-winged, and Lat. 
msec. pi. adj. suff. -ini.] 

Palceont. : (1) A synonym of Saurodipteridse 
(Huxley); (2) a sub-family of Rhombodip- 
teridse, co-extensive with the Sanrodipteridee. 

sau'-r&-d6n, 8. [Pref. saur-, and Gr. 6iov? 
(odous), genit. oiovros (odontos) = a tootb.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Sphyraenidse, or the 
typical genus of Saurodontldte, with one 
species from the Chalk. 

sau'-ro-dSnt, a. [Saurodon.] Having a 
dentition like that of the Sanrodontidse ; 
armed with teeth implantedin distinct sockets. 

" The Kxurodont Ashe* of the Crotaceous." — Nichcl- 
stm: Palannt., iL 126. 

sau-ra-d6ut -I das, s. pi [Mod. Lat. sauro- 
don , genit. saurodxmUis) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -idee. ] 

Palceont . : A family created by Cope for a 


group of predaceous fishes, often placed with 
the Sphyramidae (q.v.). Many of them are of 
large size, and have most of their teeth im- 
planted in distinct sockets. 

sau'-roid, a. & s. [Gr. <raupos (sauro*) = a 
lizard, and eTSos ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 

A .As adj. : Resembling a lizard ; lizard- 
like. 

"FanaiUee of tauroid or reptile flehM." — Hugh 
Miller : Old Red SandUone, ch. Iv. 

f B. As substantive ; 

Zool & Palceont. : A name sometimes given 
to fishes which approach sauriana in structure 
or external conformation. The members of 
the families Lepidosteidae and Sturionidse are 
recent, and those of Sau rich thy idae, the Sau- 
rodlpteridae, &c., fossil examples. 

“ Id the waters of the TraaRltlon period, tbs Ban- 
roidt and Sharks constituted the chief voracious 
forms deetiued to f uiSl the important office of check 
iug excessive increase of tho inferior families "—Buck- 
land: Otology A Mineral., i. 235. 

saur-old-Ich'-nite, i. [Eng. sauroid, and 
ichnite.] The footprint of a saurian. 

sau rSp'nii-da, s. pi. [Pref. sauro-, and Gr. 
woo« (pous), genit. ttoSo? (podos) = a foot.] 

Palceont. : According to Marah, an order of 
Dinosauria, which he raises to a ciass. Fora 
and hind limbs nearly equal ; feet plantigrade, 
pentadactyl8, ungulate ; anterior vertebrae 
opisthoccelian ; sternal *bones paired ; pre- 
maxillaries with teeth. They were herbivo- 
rous, and attained their greatest development 
in the Jurassic. Families : Atlantosauridse, 
Diptodocidse, and Morosauridce. 

sau-rSp’-si-da, ». pi [Saubopsis.] 

Zool. : A primary gronp or province of 
Vertebrata, comprising Reptiles and Birds. 
An epidermic skeleton, in the form of scales 
or feathers, is almost always present. The 
centra of the vertebrae are ossified, but have 
no terminal epiphyses ; the skull has a com- 
pletely ossified occipital segment. Mandible 
always present, ana each ranms consists of 
an articular ossification, connected with the 
skull by a quadrate bone. The apparent ankle- 
joint is situated between the proximal and 
distal divisions of the taraus ? not between the 
tibia and the astragalus, as in the Mammalia. 
The heart is tri- or quadri-locular, and some 
of the blood corpuscles ara red, oval, and 
nucleated. Respiration is never effected by 
means of brancliise, bnt after birth is per- 
formed by lungs. The cerebral hemispheres 
are never united by a corpus callosum. The 
reproductive organs open into the cloaca ; the 
oviduct is a Fallopian tube, with a uterine 
dilatation in the lower part. All are ovipar- 
ous or ovoviviparous ; there are no mammary 
glands ; the embryo has an amnion and a large 
respiratory allantois, and is nourished at the 
expense of the massive vitellus. (Huxley : 
Anal Vert. Anim., ch. iii.) 

win rop sls, «. [Pref. saur-, and Gr. o^ic 
(opsis) = appearance. ] 

PaZoKwit. : A genus of C&turidse, with one 
species from the Great Oolite, and one from 
the Lower Jurassic. 

t sau-rSp-ter-$te'-I-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
from Gr. aavpos (sauros) = a lizard, and 
nripvt (pterux), genit. irrdpvyo^ (ptcrugos) — a 
wing.] 

Palceont. : Owen'a name for the Plesio- 
sauria (q.v.). 

aau-rd-r&mpll'-iLs, a. [Pref. sauro-, and 
Gr. pdiufxx (rhamphos) = a beak, a bilk] 

Palceont. : A genus of Hoplopleuridse, having 
the lower jaw produced beyond the upper. 
It appears in the Chalk, and extends into the 
Tertiary. 

saur-or'-nl-the^, a. pi. [Pref. saur*, and 
Gr. opvts (o mis), genit. apvt9oq (ornithos) = 
a bird.] 

Palceont.: A sub-class of Birds, with a 
eingle order Saurnrae (q.v.). Caudal vertebrae 
numerous; tail longer than the body, and 
not terminated by a plough-share bone. 

8au-r6 &ter'-nSn, s. [Pref. sauro-, and Gr. 
arripvov (stemon) = the bresat] 

Palceont. : A genus of Lacertilians, from 
strata in Africa believed to be of Triasaic age. 

* sau-rSth'-er-o, s. [Pref. sauro-, and Gr. 
<h}pd(o (thirao) = to hunt.] 

Omith : Ground Cuckoo, the typical family 


boil, b^; poiit, J<£frl; oat, gell, chorus, ghln, bengh; go, gem ; thin, $hls; sfn, ag; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — L 
-clan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -si on = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -slons = shiis* -We, -41e. &c. — boL del. 
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saurotherin©— savagely 


uf 8anrotherinae(q.v.). Saurothera veiula In- 
habits Jamaica, St Domingo, &c. 

* Bau-Toth-^-ri'-nfe, s. p l. [Mod, Lat sauro- 
ther(a); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -irwc.J 
Ornith, : A sub-family of Onculldw, allied 
to Coccyzime, but having bill longer and 
straighter, and the upper mandible curved 
only at the tip. Found in Tropical America, 
where they live principally on the ground 
feeding on caterpillar*, lizards, yoang rats, 
small birds, Ac. 

sau- rtt-ra'^6-80, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. sattrur(us); 
Lat fein. pi. adj. suff. -accce.] 

Bot.: Saururads ; an order of Hypogyuous Ex- 
ogen a, alliance Pinerales. Herbaceous marsh- 

S lants ; leavea. alternate, stipulate ; flowers 
i spikes, naketl, seated upon & scale ; stamens, 
three to six; ovaries, throe or four, more or 
leas distinct each with an ascending ovule ; 
fruit, four fleshy indehiseent nuts, or a three* 
or four-celled capsule. Known genera, four ; 
species, seven. From North America, China, 
and the north of India. (Lindley.) 

s&n-ru'-r&d, a. [Mod. Lat *a«nrr(tt»); Eng. 
enff. -ad.] 

BoL (PL): The Saururacese (q.v.). 


sausage-poisoning, t. A form of nar- 
co ttco- irritant poisoning which sometimes 
follows the consumption of sausages. [Sau- 

8 AOE-F 0 I 9 OX.] 

" Four hundred <»»es of s<sueage.poisantng ore *Uted 
to bar* occurred la WarUraburg ftlon* iu the last 
fifty joeis."— Blyth : Diet, of Hygiene, p. 606. 

sausage-roll, *. Meat prepared as for 
sausages, enveloped iu a roll of paste, and 
oooked. 

" Hi h*d nothin* hut « sausage-roll tor hi* dinner.** 
— K. J. Wvrboise : Muii, eh. xx. 

t sausage-shaped, a. 

Bot . : Long, cylindrical, hollow, curved in- 
wards at each end, as the corolla of some 
Ericas. 

* sause fleme, & [Lat salsum — salt, and 
phlegma = phlegm.] An eruption of red spots 
or scab on the face. 

* sause flemed, u. [Eng. eaustJUmlc) ; -ed.] 
Having an eruption of red spots or scabs on 
the face. 

Saus'-siire (an as d), a [Horace Benedict 
de Saussure (1740-1799), physicist and Alpine 
explorer, who invented the instrument] (See 
etym. and compound. 



sau-ru'-rse, a. pi [Pref. eaur-, and Gr. 
ov'pd (oura) = a tail.] 

Palcront. : Lizard-tailed 
'Birds, made by Huxley 
a sub-class of A vea. The 
metacarpala are well-de- 
veloped, notanchylosed. 
The caudal vertebrae are 
numerous and large, so 
that the caudal 
region is longer 
than the body, 
whereas In 
other birds it is 
shorter. Furcu- 
lum complete 
and strong; 
foot extremely 
passerine; skull 
and sternum unknown. (Proa. Zool. Soc ., 1807, 
p. 418.) It contains the single genus Archae- 
opteryx (q.v.). 


ARCHAEOPTERYX. 
[As restored by Omen.) 


s&u-rii'-riis, a. [Saurur^.] 

BoL : The typical genus of Sauniraceee (q.v). 
The root of Saurunu ctrnuut, made into a 
poultice, is applied. In the United States, tn 
pleurisy. The scientific name is in allusion 
to the form of the flower-spike. 


s&u'-rus, a [Saurfa.] 

L Ichthy. : A genus of Scopelidae (q.v.), 
with fifteen species of small size, from the 
shores of tropical and sub-tropical regions. 
It Includes a eub-genus Saurida. 

2. Palceont. : Heraisamrida, from the Chalk 
of Comen, Istria, is allied to this genne. 

sau'-rtf, #. [Sauros.] 

Ichthy. : Scombresox saury , called also the 
Skipper, not uncommon on the British coast 
It is from twelve to eighteen inches long, 
about an Inch In depth, and the jaw has a 
hinge movement as >n Bel one. The name Is 
sometimes extended to the whole genus 
Scombresox (q.v.). 


sau'- sag© (ago aa Ig), * sau'-cldge, 
# saul-sage, #. [Fr. saucisse (O. Fr. mul- 
cisse, from Low Lat scUcitia, from Lat salsicium. 
= a sausage, from salsus = salted.] [Sauce,#.] 
An article of food consisting of a roll or ball, 
made commonly of pork or veal, and some- 
times of beef, minced very small, with salt 
and epice. Generally it is stuffed Into skins, 
sometimes only rolled in flour. 


sausage-meat, *. The minced meat of 
which sausages are composed. 

“TOft best mumm w«t» ohUtned from thop. the 
proprietor* «f which did oot object to Mlllng Wthelr 
customer* eaueage-meatr^Blytk : Diet, of Hygiene, 


sausage - poison, a. The poisonous 
agent or principle existing iu sausage* made 
or kept under certain unknown condition*. 
It has been regarded as an empyrenniatic nil, 
a* an acid formed in consequence of a modi- 
fied process of pntre faction, and as the effect 
of a fungus, Sarcina botulina. 


The afttort of thi* saueageggoieon bx* been * tub- 
J«ct of mocb dl*eu**ton."— Woodman St Tidyt Forensic 
Medicine, p. MX 


Saussure’e hygrometer, a The Hair 

hygrometer. 

satis 8-^i-re-a (an as 6), *. (Named after 
H. B. Saussure (q.v.), and his father, who 
wrote on agriculture.] 

BoL .* A genas of Carlin ea, Herbs, with 
corymbose purple or violet head* ; hracta all 
unarmed ; anthers with a long acute appendage. 
Known specie*, about forty -five. The seeds of 
S. candicans are collected in the Punjaub for 
medicinal purposes ; S. Lappa, called also 
Aplotaxis Lappa and Aucklandia Coatus, ta be- 
lieved to be the Coatus of the ancieDts 
TCostus, 1. (])], and has long been used iu 
Hindoo medicine. 

sanss'-u-rite (au as 6), i. [After de Saus- 
aure, who first found and described It; suff. 
ite (Min .). ] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A variety of Zoisite (q.v.) containing 
soda. Found in the vicinity of ikke Geneva. 

2. The compact to crypto-crystalline fels- 
pathic constituent of gabbros, formerly re- 
garded as a variety of Labradorite by some 
mineralogists, and as oligoclase by others. 
Lately shown hy the microscope not to be a 
homogeneous mineral, but a mixture of fel- 
spars. 

saussurite-gabbro, a 

Petrol : A gabbro (q.v.) in which the saus- 
suritic form of felspar is present. 

saut, a. & a [Salt, a. & #.]. (Scotch.) 

* saut, * saute, a. [Fr.] An assault 

** Oft-wounding at sautes." 

Lydffat*: Vemplaint of a Black Knight. 

sau-t^r lus, a [Latinised from Fr. sautelle 
= a vine a hoot, transplanted with its root ; 
tauter = to leap, to spring.] 

BoL : A deciduous bulb formed in the axils 
of the leaves, or around the summit of a root. 

* sau -ter, «. [Psalter.] 

sau -ter-Slle, a. [Fr.] 

Stone-working : A mason’s Implement, used 
in tracing and forming angles. 

Sau terne', a. [Fr.] A kind of white Bor- 
deaux wine, made from grapes grown In the 
neighboorhood of Santernes, In the depart- 
ment of Gironde. 

saut'-flt, a. [Saultfat.] A salt dish. (Scofcfc.) 

* sau- trie, * sau-try, a [Psaltery.] 

S&u-V&fc'-S-Sd, #. [Sauvaoesia.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Sau vagea lacew (q.v.). (Lind- 
ley.) 

sau-va-fee -jl-a, a [Named after Francis 
Bossier de Sauvagea, a physician uf Mont- 
pellier, and a friend of Linnaeus.] 

BoL : The typical geDus of Sauvagesrface® 
(q.v.X Sanvagtsia encta, the Herb of St 
Marttn, is very mucilaginous, and has been 
nsed In ophthalmia, in disorders of the 
bowels^and ^ight inflammation of the bladder. 


sau-va-ge-ai-a'-^S-ae, t. pi [Mod. Lat 
#auvajjMi(a); Lat. fem. pL a<ij. suff. -aceat.] 
Bot. : Sauvageads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Violales. Smonth shrub# 
or annual herbs, with simple, alternate, nearly 
sessile leaves, and friDged stipules; inflor- 
escence generally a terminal panicle or a 
raceme ; sepals five ; petals five, deeiduous ; 
stamens definite or Indefinite, some occasion- 
ally becoming petaloid scales ; ovary free, 
with three parietal placentae ; fruit capsular, 
three- valved, one- or three-ceiled ; seeds small, 
oblong, pitted. Known genera three, specie* 
fifteen, from the warmer parts of America. 

* sauvo garde, #. [Safeguard.] 


* sav'-a ble, * save'-a-ble, a. [Eng. save; 
-aWe.] Capable of being saved. 

** And « m \d cannot ordlnArily know thxt bo l* In « 
ttumable coudltlun.'— Jtr. Taylor: Sermons, voL liL. 
*er. L 


* sav'-a-ble-n^ss, * save'-a ble-n6ss, a 

[Eng. savablt; -rt«#.] The quality or state of 
being aavable ; capability of being saved. 

“So much as concern* the mxio question, now In 
ftgitfttloo About th* tavableness of 
ChiUinffworth: Keliffion <f Protestants. (Cooc.) 


s&v'-age (age as ig), # sal vage, * sau- 
vago, a. & #. [O. Fr. salvage, savaige (Fr. 
sauvage), from Lat silvaticus — belonging to a 
wood, wild ; ei/txj = a wood ; Sp. talvags ; 
ItaL talvaggio, salvatico.) 

A. Ae adjective: 

3. Pertaining to the forest or country; 
wild, uncultivated, desolate. 

** With « tomultuou* waste of huge hill-top* 
Belor* u« ; savage region I * 

Words >oorUi : Excursion, bk. tL 

2. Wild, nntamed, fierce, violent. 

** In time th« savage hull doth bear the yoke.* 

Shukesp.: Much Ado About Jiolhlng, t L 

3. Beastly, brutal. 

** Hi* lustful ey« or savage heart* 

Shukesp. : Richard til., «L A 

4. Pertaining to man In a state of natore; 
wild, uncivilized, untaught, rude, barbarous 

** Like ft rude «nd savage man of Iud.' 

Shakcsp. : Love's Labour's Lost, r. a 

5. Cruel, fierce, ferocious, pitiless. 


M A savage and ebdumte nature. Macaulay : Mist . 
Mng~, ch. xL 

6. Enraged on account of provocation re- 
ceived. (Colloq.) 

B, As substantive : 


1. A human befDg tn a state of natural 
rudeness ; one who is uncivilized or untaught 
in mind or manners. 


“ With savages *ud men of Ind.* 

Shukesp. : Tempest, iL A 

Tf Darwin (Descent of Man, pp. 28-38) ahow# 
that the uniformity nf appearance and cha- 
racteristics said to exist among savages ha* 
been much exaggerated. Some retain the pre- 
hensile power of the feet; their oj^n-eir life 
makes them as a rule long-sighted ; their 
Imitative powers are great, aa is their fond- 
ness for rough music, and they pay atten- 
tion to personal appearance. Their state of 
morality is low. Continual wars, infantietde, 
want of food, and exposure to the weather, 
are powerful checks on their Increase. 

* 2. A wild beast. 

** Thft grim savage, to hi* rifled den 
Too lft te returning, nraftt the track of m*n." 

Pop* : Banter ; Iliad xriii. #71 

3. A person of extreme brutality or ferocity ; 
a barbarian. ( CoUoq .) 

Puttenham In 1580 ranked this among 
words of quite recent introduction into the 
language. 


s&v'-age (age aa ig), * sal vage, v.t. &. i. 

[Savaoe, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. To make wild or savage. 

“ Whofte blood I* brex*t *o tauafd out *f kind." 

Mlrrour for Magistrates, p. 44X 

2. To bite, tear, or ent : at, A horae savage i 
a man. 


* B. Intrant. : To act like a savage. 

“ Though the biiodnemof some ferltie* h*r« savaged 
on the bodies of the de»d f— Brown* : Vulgar Mrrrurs. 
hk. riL, ch. xix. 


sAv'-age-l^r (age as i^), adv. [Eng. savage ; 

-Zy.] 

L In a savage manner; Ilka a savage; 
cruelly, inhumanly. 

“ Your oftstl* is ■urprU’d, year wif* end b eke* 
Savagely •lAughter d." Shaketp.: Macbeth, tv. A' 

2. With extreme passion ; ^ercely. (CoUoq.) 


i5te, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pM, 
or, wore, wq!£ work, wh6, *6u ; mate, oub, oiire, tjnite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian, ne, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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O&v'-age-ncss (age as Ig), #. [Eog. savage; 
•ness.) 

1. The quality or atete of being savage, wild, 
or uncivilized.; wildness. 

2. Fierceness, inhumanity, ferocity, cruslty. 

** The tawagmem of hit own nktan ."— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng „ ch. xIt. 

B&v'-ag-er-jf (ag as lg), s. [Eng. savage; - ry .] 
L The state of being savage, wild, or un- 
civilized ; barbarism. 

“ We hive not come out from tavagery lato civiliza- 
tion." — Scribner' t Magazine, Oct,, 1€78, p. RM. 

* 2. Wild growth. 

“ The ooulter rests, 

Thst should denwdnsU such tavagery.* 

Shaketp. : Henry T., v. 2. 

8. Savage conduct; cruelty, ferocity, bar- 
barity, rowdyism. 

“ The popular belief that tcnagnry Is a renisl offence 
when political exoitanumt ruua hl^b. —tilobt, Oct 12, 
1695. 

• a&v'-ag-ism (ag as ig), 9. [Eng. savag(e); 
-ism.] The state of men while uncivilized ; 
the condition of human beings in their natural 
rudeness and wildness ; barbarism. 

w To pest from tawagitm to civilization."*" IF. 
Taylor : Surrey of German Poetry, iL 295. 

sa-vftn'-na, sgr-v&n'-nali, s. [Sp. sabana 
= ft sheet* for a bed . . .* a large plain, from 
Lat. sa2xmum. =a linen cloth, a towel, from 
Gr. <rapavQ» (sotamm).] An extensive open 
plain, covered with natural vegetation, yield- 
ing pasturage in the wet season, and often 
having a growth of undershrubs. The word 
is chiefly used in tropical America. 

“ SawinnoAt m* cltsr piece* of Uud without woods \ 
not becAUie more bsrreo than the wood-laud, for they 
aro frequently spot* of aa good land ss any, and often 
are intermlrC with wood-mud." — Dampicr : loyaget 
(an. wsai. 

savannah -blackbird, savannah - 
bird, s. [Crotophaous.] 


savannah-flower, 5 . 

Pot . : Various species of Echites. ( West 
Indian.) 

S&v'-ant (nt as n), a. [Fr., pr. par. of savoir 
=s to know.] A man of learning or science; 
s man eminent for his acquirements. 

S&v art, *. (Named after Savarfc Felix, 1791- 
1841.] (See etym. and compound.) 

* Savart’s toothed-wheel, s. 

Acoustics: An apparatus for ascertaining 
the number of vibrations corresponding to a 
given note. It consists of an oak frame, with 
two wheels connected by a strap. One is 
toothed, and Is made to revolve rapidly by 
means of a multiplying wheel, with the effect 
of making a card fixed on the frame to vibrate 
as each tooth strikes it. An indicator shows 
the number of revolutions of the wheel, and 
consequently the number of vibrations in a 
given time. It is now superseded by the 
syren (q.v.). 

gave, * sauve, V.t. & i. [Fr. sauver, from Lat. 
salvo — to make safe ; salvus = safe (q.v.) ; 
Sp. & Port, salvar ; Ital. salvar*.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To preserve, as from injury, destruction, 
or harm of any kind; to snatch, keep, or 
rescue from impending evil or danger. 

l“ O good old m*n l eroa from the grove 
Thy spirit could thy master saws." 

(Scott ; JIarmion, vi. *. 

2. Specif. : To deliver or redeem from final 
and everlasting destruction ; to redeem. 

"Christ Jeeus came Into the world to toe# sinners.” 
—1 Timothy L 16. 

8. To deliver, to rescue, to gusrd ; to pre- 
serve from the power or influence of & person 
or thing: as, Save me from my friends. 

4. To keep undamaged or uutonched. 

“ Coald’st thou $ave nothing f didst thou give them 

alL"— Shaketp. .*• Lear, iii. 4. 

5. To hinder from being spent or lost ; to 
secure from loss or waste. 

"To sa«« the hlood on either side." 

Shaketp. ; l Eenry XT., V. L 

6. To reserve and lay by ; to gather up ; to 
hoard. 

"The thrifty hire I raved under your father." 

Shaketp. : At You Like it, iL 

7. To spare ; to keep from doing or suffer- 
ing. (With a double object) 

" Too have tawed me » d*y*s Journey.*— Shaketp. 
Coriolanut, iv. a 

8. To obviate or prevent the necessity or 
use of : as, A stitch in time saves nine. 


0. To preveut or obviate the occurrence of. 

“ Will you not speak to tape • l*dy’« blu*b 7 " 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

10. To take or use opportunely, so as not to 
lose ; to take advantage of; to catch ; not to 
lose. 

“The tame persona, who were chief coofldanU to 
Cromwell, foresee iug * restoration, seized the castles 
in Ireland, just taping the tide, and putting in a stock 
of merit eutfleient."— Swift. 

B. Intrans. : To be economical or saving. 

«|f (1) God save the mark. [Mark, a. ^ (1).] 

(2) To savs appearances : To preserve a good 
external appearance ; to do something to 
obviate or prevent exposure or embarrassment 

save, prep. & conj. (Savx, v.] 

A. As prep. : (From tha Fr. savf, in such 
phrases as savf mow droit s ray right being 
‘reserved). Except, saving; leaving out; not 
including. 

•• For hrotherless she was. tave In the name 
H*r Infant frleodabip hjui befltow*4oik him. 

Byron : Th* Uream* 1 

B. As conj. : Except, unless, 

* save-reverence, exclam. A kind of 
apologetical apostrophe when anything might 
be thought filthy or indecent (Often corrupted 
into Sir-reverence.) [Reverence, *.] 

•save, s. [Lat .salvia.] The herb sage. 

save '-all, s. [Eng. save, and alL] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L One who or that which saves or proven te 
things from being lost or wasted. 

■« The«e poultry u they Me fed with what would 
otherwise be loot, ere a m«ro lawad ."- Smith : Wealth 
qfXationt, hit. L, eh. xL 

2. Specif. : A contrivance to hold a candle- 
end la a candlestick while burning. It may 
consist of a little tube and flaring collar, or a 
circular piece of porcelain with a spike on 
which the candle-end is fixed. 

•• A eandlestiek. *auff-dish, *nd tetraU, 

Aud thus hi* household good* you have *Jl. 

Swift : True it Faithful Inventory. 

IL Technically : 

1. Kaut. : A strip of canvas which may be 
laced to a sail to fill the roach or upward 
curve of the foot of the sail. 

2. Paper: A trough in a paper -making 
machine which collects any pulp that may 
have slopped over the edge of the wire cloth 
in the Fourdrinier machine. 

s&v'-S-l 6$, * eer ve-las, * cer-ve-lat, s. 

(O. Fr. cerotUt (Fr. cervelas), from ItaL crrvel- 
laUa, cervOata — a sliort thick sausage, so 
called from originally containing brains, from 
Ital. cervello; Lat. cerebellum = brain.] A 
highly seasoned dried sausage, made of salted 
pork. i 

sav'-er, s. [Eng. save , v. ; -sr.) 

1. One who saves or rescues from danger or 
destruction ; a saviour. 

• 2. One who escapee loss, though without 
gain. 

•‘ Ho put* the gain of Britain in a icale. 

Which -weigh tog with the loa* of Emmeline, 

H* thtakehe’* *earoe a saver." 

Dryden : King Arthur, IL 

3. One who saves money; one who Is 
economical ; one who lays up or hoards ; an 
economizer. 

“ By nature far from profusion, and yet • greater 
tparer than a taver.’ — Wotton. 

• save-te, s. [Safety.] 

s&v'-ar-cu, a [From 

Cuban name sabicu.) The wood of Lysiloma 
Sabicu , formerly Acacia proximo Mordi, 

g&v'-In, s&v'-Ine, t s^b'-Ine, • sav-eine, 

s. [A.S. safince, from Lat. sabinus, sabina = 
the savin.] 

1, Bot. : Jitnlperus Sabina , a bush or low 
tree, with small, scale-like leaves, and light, 
blutsb - green fruit. A native of Central 
Europe and parts of Asia ; cultivated in 
Britain, where the tops are collected in apring. 

2. Pharm. : Savin is an Irritant externally 
and Internally, and an emmenagogue. There 
Is an English oil of savin, a tincture of savin, 
and an ointment of savin. 

savin-oil, a. 

Chem. : A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
. the berries of the savin, Juniperus Sabina , 
with water. It is mobile, almost colourless, 
becomes resinous, yellow, and viscid on ex- 
posure to the air, has a aharp aromatic taata 


and pungent odour. Absolute alcohol dis- 
solves it m all proportions, and forma a clear 
aolution with two ]>arts rectified apirit Sp. 
gr. = 0*91 to 0*94. It is regarded as polymeric 
with oil of turpentine, CioHi®. The fresh 
berries yield 10 per cent, of oil. 

Bavin -tree, s. 

Pot. : (1) Ccesalpinia bijuga ; (2) Fagara 
lent iscif olio. 

sav'-mg, pr. pax., a ., s., & prep. [Save, xr.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. At adjective : 

1. Preserving from danger, evil, or destruc- 
tion ; redemptory. 

2. Economical, economizing, frugal ; not 
lavish or wasteful. 

” She lored mouer : for *he wm taping, and applied 
her fortuue to pay JoW* clamorous debt*"— Arbuth- 
tut : Hist, of John Bull. 

• 3. Bringing back in returns the amount or 
sum employed or expended ; incurring no 
loss, thongli not producing any gain. 

“ Silvio, finding hi* application nn«uec*Mful. wa* 
retolved to make a tueing bargain ; and *ince be could 
not get the widow'* eitite, to rooover what he had 
laid out of hi* OVU.% Additon. 

4. Reserving, as some right, title, or claim : 
sa, a saving clause. 

C. Ae substantive : 

1. Something kept from being spent, ex- 
pended, or lost ; that whieh is saved. (Gen- 
erally in the pluraL) 

• 2. An exception, a reservation. 

” There may be room for a tawing in equity from the 
eeverlty of the common law of Pimwius, u well m or 
the King'* Bench ."—LaTUdowne: Britith Enchanters 
(Frof.). 

D. At preposition : 

1. Save, except; with the exception of; 
excepting. 

2. With all due respect to; without dis- 
respect to. 

"Saving your reverence, a hot hand." 

Shaketp. : Much. Ado, ilL 4. 

Bav’-irig-l^, adv. [Eng. saving ; -ly.] 

1. In a saving maimer; with frugality or 
economy. 

• 2. So as to be finally saved from everlast- 
ing death. 

"They aro capable of being tavingly born of watei 
and tha spirit.*— Waterland : Works, tL 967. 

sav-ing-ncas, 9. [Eng. saving; 

1. The quality or state of being saving; 
economy, thrift, frugality. 

♦2. Tendency to promote eternal salvation ; 
salvation. 

“The safety and tavlngnett which It promlseth."— 
Bretint: Baul A .Samuel (Pref., p. v.). 

sav'-ing^, &.pL [Savino, C., 1.] 

savings-bank, s. A bank the primsry 
object of which is to encourage thrift and 
saving nmong the poorer classes. The first 
suggestion of savings-banks was made by Defoe 
in 1697, and the first to be established was that 
of Brumath in France in 1769, In Germany 
the first savings-bank was founded at Hamburg 
in 1778. Others were soon after founded; at 
Berne in Switzerland in 1787, at Kiel iu Den- 
mark in 1796, and in other cities of Europe. 
The first step towards a savings-bank in Eng- 
land was made In 1799, by Rev. Joseph Smith, 
of Wendover, who offered to receive small 
enma from hifl pariahoners to be returned at 
Christinas with interest. Others followed with 
similar philanthropic efforts, hut the first one 
organized on thorough business principles was 
the Parish Bank Friendly Society, established 
by the Rev. Henry Duncan, at Ruth well in 
Dumfriesshire in 1810. lie published an 
account of this institution, and the idea was 
quickly taken up in other localities, so that by 
1817 seventy savings-banke had been eetablishd 
in England. The first to be founded in the 
United Statea was in 1816 when the Philadel- 
phia Savings Fund Society, suggested bv Coiuly 
Ragnet, was established in Philadelphia. In 
the same year the Boston Savings-Bank was 
started, and in 1819 one was established iu 
New York. The syriem has since then been 
established In nil parts of the civilized world, 
except In Germany (where institution* of ft 
different character replace it), the bank* being 
numerous and the aggregate sum of savings 
very great. Iu 1825 there were 15 savings-banks 
in the United States, with 16,931 depositors 
and 82,637,082 deposits. In 1890 there were 
about 850 banks, with 4,258,623 depositors and 


boil, ptfvkt, ; eat, sell, ohorua, shin, bensh; go, gent; thin, $hl«; «ln, a*; expoot, Xenophon, eytet. -teg. 
-dan. -tian= shan. -tlon, -«ion = ehun ; -*lon. -*ion = zhun. -cloua, -tloua, -aioua = »hu». -bio, -die, Ac. = b*l, apt. 
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$1,624,844,506 deposit*. Pott Office savings- 
banks were established in 1861 tn Britain, and 
hare been continned to the present day, with 
much success. This system has not been 
adopted in the United State*. There is also in 
Britain a Government Annuity and Insurance 
syetem which is very closely connected with 
the savings-banks, and which hsa proved of 
great benefit. 

sav'-lour (1 as y), * saveoure, $. [O. Fr. 

* aveor , salveor (Fr. sauveur), from Lit. sal va- 
lorem ; accus. of sal valor = one who eaves, 
from salvo = to save (q.v.) ; 8p. & Port 
Salvador ; ItaL salvatorc.) 

1. One who saves, preserves, or rescues from 
danger, evil, or destruction ; a preserver. 

2. Specif. : Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of 
mankind. 

• sav'-lour-Sss (1 as y), g. [Eng. saviour; 
•ssx] A female saviour. 

** Out myi to th* bleaaod Virgin, O Savioureste, mti 
me 1 "—Bishop Ball : No Pea ce with Rome, 

sa'-vite, a [After M. Sav(i) ; anff. ite (Afin.).] 

Min. : A variety of Natrolite (q.v.) supposed 
to contain a considerable proportion of mag- 
nesia, bnt 8ella has shown that the crystals 
are those of normal na troll te, and that the 
magnesia is probably derived from the ser- 
pentine with which it is associated at Capar- 
ciano, Italy. 


* ■fc , -Vor~©r, «. [Eng. savor; -*r.] One im- 
bued with or redolent of something. 

“ A great tavourer aod favourer of Wickllffo hi* 
oplnlonx.”— Fuflar ; Church Hitt., IV. H. SI. 

Ba'-VOr-i-ly, adv. [Eng. tavory ; -fy.] 

+ 1. In a savory manner; with a pleasing 
relish. 

M Then when he hath dooe hla beat toward the dis- 
patch of Mi work, hta food doth taste tavourily.’’— 
Barrow : Sermons, vol. ill., aer. xix. 

* 2. With gusto or appetite. 

“The collation ha fell to very larouriljf." — L' Es- 
trange : PabUs. 

sa'-vor i nesh, * sa'-vour-i-nesse, s. 

[Eng. savory; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being savory ; savory taste or amell ; savor. 
“ If the aslte hare loat hla propre atrenglh and ta- 
vourineste."— Jewell : Defence of the Apology, p. 604. 

sa'-vor-iilg, pr.par. & s. [Savor, r.J 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

* B. As subsL : The act or power of tasting; 
taste. 

“ Sight, herlog, ameiUng, savouring, and touching.*' 
— Chaucer s Pertonst Tale. * 

sa vor-less, a. [Eng. savor; dess.] Desti- 
tute of savor; having no savor or flavor; 
insipid, tasteless. 

" The unlearned f think them] savourless "—Bishop 
HaU: Satires. (Postscript}. 


MrVO dmsk-ite, a [After the Savodlnskl 
mine, Altai, where fonnd ; suff. -its (Jfirv.).] 
Min. : The same as Hem its (q.v.). 

•fcv-$u-£tte\ s. [Ft. savonneite , dimin. from 
savon = soap.] A wash-ball for use at the 
toilet, composed of soap of fine quality, vari- 
ously perfumed, and generally with the addi- 
tion or some powdered starch or farina, and 
sometimes sand. 


savouette-tree, «. 

Bot. : Pithecolobium microdeniwn. 


sa vor, sa-VOUT, «. [0. Fr. savour , savour 

(Fr. saveur); from Lat. saportm, accus. of 
sopor = taste, from sapio = to taste ; Sp. & 
Port tabor; ItaL saport .] 

* L 8mell, odor, scent 

“I »mall awiet savours.” 
thakesp. : Taming of the Shrew find net. ILL 

2. Flavor, taste, relish ; power or quality of 
affecting the palate. 

"If the fait hath loit it* savor, wherewith shall It 
he failed T " — Matthew v. IS. 

3. Characteriatlc property; distinguishing 
property, flavor, or quality. 

** I taat* 

Th* savour ot daath from all thing*.’ 

Milton: P.L.X., m. 

*4. Character, reputation. 

“ Yr hnra mada oar savor to bo ohhorrod In tho 
oyw of Pharaoh .”— Mxodus t. »L 

* 5. Sense of smell ; power to scent or amelL 

* 6. Pleasnra, delight 


■a -vor, sa-voux, *,sa-vere, v.i. & t 
[Fr. savourer; Sp. & Port tabor ear; Ital. 
taporart .) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To have a particular smell, taste, or 
flavor. 


** Tho rory doom and wlndowa favour Tllely.” 

• 2. To stink. ***•• *-"*«».* 

" Lsionia thot lay fonr dayo began to rorour.” — 
C. Sutton: Learn to Dis (1600), p. 220. 


3. To be of a particular nature ; to partake 
of the nature, quality, or appearance of some- 
thing else ; to smack. (Followed by of.) 

" Of goodnoos savouring and a toodcr mind.” 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, 1L J. 

•B. Transitive : 


1. To like, to relish, to taste or smell with 
pleasure. 

" 2^ om “ d f®odn«* bo tho Tilo Mom rlla: 
FUtha savour but themaelve*.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, It. a 


2. To perceive by the taste or smell ; hence, 
to perceive Intellectually, to discern, to nota. 

3. To indicate the presence of; to hare the 
flavor or quality of. 

“ Thon eavorest not the thing* that bo of God."— 
Matthew xvi. 2S. 


•sa'-VOred, *5'_voured, a. [Eng. savor; 
-ed.J Having a savor or flavor; flavored. 

“ Sweet and well savored." 

Spenser: F. Q., n. vil. fit. 


* aa'-vor-ly, a. & adv . [Eng. savor; dy.] 

A. At adj.: Of good savor or flavor; 
savory. 

B. As adv.: With good savor or flavor; 
savoriiy ; with good relish. 

* sa'-vor-ous, * sa'-vor-ous, a. [Eng. 
savor; -out; Ft. savoureux.] Savory, pleasant. 

“ The time le then sa savourous ." 

Bomaunt of the Bote. 

Ba'-vor-tf, i. [Fr. savor ee; Itai. savorrtgia , 
santorejxa, satureja, from Lat tatureia (q.v).] 

Bot. ; Tha genus Saturela (q.v.). Dyer’s 
Savory is Serratvla tinctoria. Garden or 
Bummer Savory is Satureia hortensis. Moun- 
tain or Winter Savory ia S. montana. The 
last two are carminative and antispasmodic. 
Summer Savory 1s commonly cultivated In 
kitchen gardens for flavoring dishes. It hsa 
an agree&hle aromatic smell and a pungent 
aromatic taste. Winter Savory resembles it in 
character and ie used in the same way, 
sa'-vor-jf, * sa'-ver-y, * sa vor-le, a. 
[Eng. savour; -y.] Having a pleasant savour 
or smell ; pleasing to the organs of taste and 
email; palatable. Hence, figuratively, accep- 
table and pleasing in every sense. 

M HI* latter* and « peach *a are, to use hLa own phra- 

•jolog. eioeedin* savoury.”— Macaulay : Hist. Mng^ 

S s. [See def. I.) 

1- A palsca in the Strand granted by Henry 
III. to Peter of Savoy (from whom it took its 
name). 

2. A variety of the common cabbage ( Bras - 
sica oleracea bullata major), so called from 
haring been first bronght over from Savoy. 
It Is rongh -leaved and hardy, and is much 
grown for winter use. 

3. A portion of continental Sardinia trans- 
ferred to France in 1860. 


Savoy Conference, a. 

Church Hist. : The name given to the meet- 
ings of the Commissioners for the Revision of 
the Liturgy in the reign of Charlea II. Twelve 
bishops took part in the proceedings on behalf 
of the Establishment, while the Nonconform- 
ists were represented by Baxter. Calamy, 
Reynolds, and others of their leaders. The 
first meeting took place on April 15, 1661, and 
the Commission sat for four months. 


Tha meeting la known to hUtoiy m the Savoy Con- 
ference, and ita reaulta were to confirm the High 
Church party In the Oath olio or sacramental view of 
the Prayer Book (which waa enforced bjr the Act ot 
Uniformity}, and to disallow the PreehTterlan 
scruples.”— S. Wolford : Old A New London, liu 97. 


savoy-medlar, t. 

Bot. : Amelanchier vulgaris. 

savoy-splderwort, s. 

Bot. : Hemerocallis LUlastrum. 


Sa-v6jP-ard, *. [See def.) A native or In- 
habitant of Savoy. 

saw, prtf. of v. [See, a.) 


saw (1), sawe (1), t. [A.S. saga; cogn. with 
Dut. zaag ; IceL tog ; Dan. sav ; 8w. *3gr; Ger. 
sage. From the same root ss Lat. seco = to cut.) 

1. Anihrop. : The Greeks claim the invention 
of the saw, but it occurs on the Egyptian 
mounmenta. Saws of the bronze age have 
been found in Germany and Denmark ; and 
in the stone age rude sawa of flint were affixed 
to wooden handles by bitumen. The Carib* 
formerly employed saws of notched shells, 
and the Tahitians of sharks* teeth. 


2. Carp. : An instrument with a serrated or 
dentated blade, the teeth of which rasp or cut 
away wood or other material, making a groove 
known sa a kerf. The best saws are of 
tempered steel, ground bright and smooth : 
those of iron are hammer-hardened ; hence 
the first, besides being stiffer, ere likewise 
found smoother than the last. The edge in 
which are the teeth is usually thinuer than the 
back, because the back ie to follow the edge. 
The teeth are cut and sharpened with a tri- 
angular file, the blade of the saw being first 
fixed in a whetting-block. Sawe are used to 
cut wood, stone, ivory, and other materials, 
and are either reciprocating or circular, and 
of various eizea and forms, according to the 
purpose for which each is intended. They 
may be divided into hand-saws and machine- 
saws, of which the first are the more numerous. 
Of hand -sawa the most commonly used are the 
band-saw, the cross-cut saw, the frame-saw, 
the hand-saw, the panei-saw, the key-kole 
saw, the bow-saw, the ripping-saw, the sash- 
saw, the tenon-saw, &c., which will be found 
deacribed in this work under their several 
heads. Machine-saws are divided into circn- 
lar, reciprocating, and band-saws. The circn- 
lar-saw is & disc of eteel with teeth on ite 
periphery; it ia made to revolve at great 
speed, while the material to be cut ia pushed 
forward against it by means of a travelling 
platform. The reciprocating-saw works like 
a two-handled hand-saw, but it is fixed and 
the material pushed forward against its teeth. 
The ribbon-saw consists of a thin endless saw 

f laced over two wheels, and atralned on ihem. 
t passes down through a flat sawing table, 
npon which the material to be cut is laid. 


, C*rp«ul«r** *rt wu tha Invention of Ded&ltu, te 
•l»a tha toolM thereto belonging, to vrlt, tho taw, th* 
chip. in. and hatchet, tha plumb* line, th* *ugo*r 
*nd wimble.”— P. Holland: Plinie, hk. vii., ch. M. 


saw-arbor, a The aids of a circular 
saw. 


saw-bench, s. 

Wood-working : A table on which stuff Is fed 
to a saw. 


saw-bill, s. 

Omith. : (See extract). 


" Poaaoflalng atrong tooth-like proceaae* oo tha bill, 
ut which It u *n*bled to hold • allpperv prey, thla 
hird { Her out merganser, tha Ooo**nderj like th* Rod- 
breeatod Merganser, ia alaa culled Saw-Mil end Jack- 
*«w. " — Parr ell ; British Birds (*d. 4th}. It. 489. 


j saw buck, *. [Saw-horse.) 

saw-clamp, *. A contrivance for hold- 
ing sawe while being filed. 

saw-doctor, saw-gummer, s. An 

Instrument having an angular punch for ent- 
ting pieces out of the edge of a saw-blade, to 
increase the depths of the interdental spaces. 

saw-dust, *. The dust or small frag- 
ments of wood, &c., caused by the attrition of 
a saw. 

" Th* block, th* *z«, and th* sawdust ro** In hU 
mind ."— Macaulay : Hut. Kng., ch. *t!L 

saw-dusty, a. Pertaining to or covered 
with sawdust. 

"A sawdust y parlour.” — Dickens : Uncommercial 
Traveller. axL 

saw-file, s. A file adapted for sawa ; tri- 
angular in cross-section for hand-sawa and flat 
for mill -sawa. 

saw-fish, *. [Sawfish.) 
saw-fly, s. [Sawfly.J 

saw-frame, s. 

1. The frame In which a saw-blade h 
stretched. 

2. A saw-sash (q.v.). 

saw-gate, ». 

1. The rectangular frame In which, a mill- 
saw or gang of mill-saws Is stretched. 

• 2. The motion or progress of a saw. 

" The ok* and th* bo* wood . . . do* atlfTely with, 
•tand tha saw-gate, choking and Oiling up their t«*tk 
•van."— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xvt. eh. xliii. 


f&te, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; ire, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
sr, wore, w?l£ work, whd, s6n ; mute, cfcb, euro, ignite cur, r&le, fill ; try, Syrian. », c e = e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 
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saw-gauge, i. 

1. A test for the thickness of saw-blades or 
the width nf saw-tooth points. 

2. An adjustable device for governing the 
width of the scantiing nr board cut and ita 
angie of presentation to the saw. 

3. A loose back, which is adjusted toward 
or from the edge of the saw, to limit the 
depth of the ken. 

saw- gin, s. 

Cotton : The original form of cotton-gin, in 
which fibres are drawn through the grid or 
grating by the teeth of a saw. 

* saw-grass, *. 

Bot. : Cladium Mariscus. 

saw-guide, s. A piece with an adjust- 
able fence, which may direct the saw in cross- 
cutting strips, against which the piece is laid. 

saw-gummer, a . [Saw-doctor.] 

saw-horse, s. A kind of rack on which 
sticks of cord-wood are laid for sawing. Its 
two ends esch form a St. Andrew’s crosa, and 
are connected hy longitudinal stays. 

saw-mandrel, s. A hold-fast for a 
circular saw in a lathe. 

saw-mill, a . A mill for sawing timber. 
It may he driven either by ateam or water. 
The saws used are either circular or recipro- 
cating. [Saw (1), a.] 

Saw-mills were erected at Augsburg in 
1322, in Madeira in 3420, at Breslau in 1427, 
in Norway about 1530, and at Lyons in or 
before 1555. Saw mills were established in the 
American colonies soon after their settlement, 
aa the only available means of dealing with the 
vast forests. They have followed the retreat of 
the forests, converting multitudes of trees 
annually into lumber, and promising, unless 
some check is made to the process, to deforest 
the United States within the coming century. 

Saw-mill dog: A contrivance for holding logs 
en the carriage while being sawed. 

Saw-mill gate : [Saw-oate]. 

saw-pad, a . A contrivance for conduct- 
ing the weh of a compass-saw or lock-saw in 
cutting out email holes. 

saw-pit, a . The pit benesth a log In 
which the lower sawyer works. 

saw-sash, e. The rectangular frame In 
which a mill-saw is stretched. 

saw-set, a . A tool or implement to slsnt 
the teeth laterally from the plane of the saw, 
alternately to the right and left, in order that 
the kerf may be wider thaD the thickness of 
the blade, and friction be reduced. In some 
cases, the edge of the tooth is spread to widen 
its cot, instead of bending it laterally. 

saw-splndle, a . The shaft upon which 
a circular saw is secured. 

saw-swage, a . A form of punch or striker 
by which the end of a saw-tooth is flattened 
to give it width and set. 

saw-tooth sterrinck, a. 

Zool. : The Crab-eating Seal, Lobodoncarcino- 
pkaga , a seal, olive-coloured above, white 
below, inhabiting the Antarctic seas. Its 
molar teeth are serrate, in which respect it 
approaches the fossil Zeuglodon. 

saw-toothed, a. Having teeth like a 
saw; serrated. 

saw-whet, s. 

Omith.: The Acadian Owl, Nyctale acadica 
(Bonap.), about eight inches long and eighteen 
in wing expanse ; upper parts olivaceous 
brown, face and ODder parta ashy- white. It 
probably occurs over the whole of temperate 
America. 

“This lirelj sad handsome owl Is called ‘taw-whet* 
as its love notes much resemble the noise made hy 
ftliog the teeth of a ■aw.”— Ripley 4 Dana: Amor. 
Cyclop., xii. 755. 

saw-wrack, e. 

Bot. : An algal, Fuats serratus. 

saw;- wrest, a . A saw-set (q.v.). 

saw (2), * sawe (2), a. [A.S. aagu, cogn. with 
Icel. saga = a tale, a esga ; Dut. & Sw. saga ; 
Ger. sage; A.S. seegan = to say. Saw and 
saga are thus doublets.] 

* 1. A tale. 

u To her ken all hie ww." Chaucer • C. T., 16,181. 


2. A saying, a proverb, a maxim, an adage, 
an apophthegm. 

M The Whig* answered thet the great qoestlon now 
depeodlng wu not to be decided hy the tcutt of pedan- 
tic Templars, sod that. If it were to be so decided, such 
taw* might be quoted on oue side as well as the other." 
—Macaulay : Mitt. JSnff., x - 

*3. Decree, command. 

" Boles tha creatures hy bis powerful saw." 

Sponsor: Colin Clout, 883. 

saw (3), 9 . [Salve.] (Scotch.) 

saw (l), * saw-en, * saw-yn, v.U & i . [Saw 
(1), a.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

3. To cut or separata with a saw. 

“ Two men are tawing the trunk of a tree."— Rey- 
nold* : Journey to Flanders 4 Holland. 

2. To form or frame by means of a saw : as, 
To saw hoards, f.e., to saw timber into the 
shape of boards. 

II. Fig. : To move through, or make motions 
in, as one sawing. 

** Do oot sat* the air too’mnoh with yoar hand." 

SfwJcotp. : Hamlet, ILL. 2. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To cut timber, stone, &C., with a saw ; 
to perform the act of a sawyer : as. He saws 

2. To cut with a saw s as, The mill sawa 
fast. 

3. To be cut with a saw ; as. The timber 
taws easily. 

S&w(2), v.l. [Sow.] 

sa-war'-ra, «. [Saouari.] 

gaw'-der, a. [A corrupt, of solder (q.v.).] 
Blarney, flattery. [Soft.] 

saw'-cr, «. [Eng. saw (1), v. ; -er.] One who 
saws ; a sawyer. 

saw'-fish, s. [Eng. aaw, s., and Jlsh.] 

Ichthy. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Pristis (q.v.), from the saw -like 
weapon into which the snout is produced. 
They are common in tropical and less so in 
sub-tropical seas, and attain a considerable 
size, specimens with a saw six feet long and a 
foot broad at the base being far from rare. 
Their offensive weapon renders them dangerous 
to almost all other large inhahitanta of the 
ocean. It consists of three or five (rarely 
four) hollow cylindrical tubes (the rostral 
processes of the cranial cartilage) placed side 
by eide, tapering towards the end, and covered 
with a bony deposit, in which the teeth of the 
saw are implanted on each side. The real 
teeth are far too small to inflict a serious 
wound or to seize other animals, so that the 
sawfish use their rostral weapon in tearing off 
pieces of flesh from their prey or in ripping 
open the abdomen, when they seize and devour 
the detached portions or the protruding soft 
parts. 

saw'-fly, 8. [Eng. saw (1), and fly; so called 
from the serrate ovipositor.] 

Entom. : Any insect of the family Tenthre- 
dlnidse, spec., of the typical genus Tenthrado. 

sawn, pa. par. or a. [Saw (1), v.] 

saw'-nejf, saw'-njf, a. [See def.] A nick- 
name for a Scotchman, from Sandy, a corrup- 
tion of Alexander. 

* saw'-trjf, a. [Psaltes v.] 

saw' -wort, s. [Eng. «aio.(l), and wort.) 

Bot. : The genus Serratula. 

Baw'-yer, s. [Formed from saw (1), v., with 
interpolated y f ss in bowyer .] 

1. One whose occupation is to saw timber 
Into planks, or to saw up wood for fuel ; a 
eawer. [Top-sawyer.] 

“ The lawyers draw op sod let downs the saw twice, 
before the teeth send from them eny dust Into the 
pit”— P. Holland : Plinio, hk. xvL, oh. xliti. 

2. A tree, which, growing on the banks of a 
river, and becoming undermined by the 
current, falls Into the stream, and ie swept 
along with its branches, partly above water, 
rising and falling with the waves, whence the 
name. Sawyers are extremely dangerous to 
navigation on the Mississippi snd Missouri, 
boats which run foul of them being either dis- 
abled or eunk. 

sawyer's dog, s. A saw-mill dog (q.v.). 


B&X.8. [A.S. teas = an axe, a knife.] 

* 1. A knife, a sword, a dagger. 

2. A slata-raaker’g axe, for trimming slates 
to shape. It is sixteen inches long and two 
hroad, and has a point at the back for making 
nail-holes in the slate. 

S&x, a. & a. [Six.] (Scotch.) 

S&x'-^tUe, a. [Lat. saxatilis, from saxum — 
a rock.] Pertaining to rocks ; living among 
rocks. 

B&xe-gd'-thse-a, a. [Named after Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha (1819-1861), con- 
sort of Queen Victoria.] 

Bot. : A genus of Oupressese. Evergreen 
trees like the yew. Saxegothcea conspicua, from 
Patagonia, is cultivated in Britain. 


sax -horn, sax'-cor-net, a. [Named after 
the inventor, Charles Joseph Sax (1791-1865), 
a celebrated Belgian musical-instrument 
maker, whose work in the improvement of 
brass instruments was „ 
carried on by his son, * 

Antoine Joseph (born 
1814).] 

Music: The name given 
to a group of six or more < 
hrass instruments with 
valves, invented by Sax. 

In 1845 he patented the 
saxhorn, a new kind of 
bugle, and the saxo- 
troinba (a family of cylin- 
der instruments interme- 
diate between the sax- 
horn and the cylinder 
trumpet). They have a 
wide mouthpiece and 
three, four, or five cylin- 
ders, so that each horn 
is capable of playing all 
the notes of ita scale 
without difficulty. The saxhorn. 

chief are the soprano in 
f, e flat, or d, the contralto in c and b flat, 
the tenor (Althorn) in f and e flat, the Bary- 
tone, or Euphonium in o and b flat, the bass 
(Bombardon, Contra Bombardon) in f and b 
flat, and the contra-bass or circular hass in 
b flat. Called also Saxotrombas snd Saxtub&s. 



s&x-I-ca'-va, a. [Lat. saxum = a stone, and 
cavo = to excavate.] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Gastrochsenidse, with 
numerous species, ranging from low water to 
140 fathoms. It is found in the Arctic seas, 
where it attains its largest size, In the Medi- 
terranean, at the Canaries, and the Cape. The 
young shell Is symmetrical, with two teeth in 
each valve; the adult ie rugose, toothless, 
thick, oblong, gaping, with an external hinge 
ligament. Siphons large, and united near the 
end. This mollusc ie so variable under differ- 
ent conditions and at different ages that five 
genera and fifteen species have been founded 
on ita aberrant forms. It bores into stone, 
and has done great damage at Plymouth 
breakwater. 

2. Palceont. : Etheridge enumerates three 
species from the Lias, one from the Lower 
Eocene, three from the Crag deposits, and two 
from the Pleistocene. 


S&x'-I-ca-vous, a. [Saxicava.] Hollowing 
out stone. ( Lyell .) 

S&x-Ico-la, a. [Lat. saxum = a stone, and 
colo — to inhabit] 

Omith. : Stonechat ; the typical genns of 
Saxicolinse (q.v.). Beak straight, slender, sm> 
rounded with a few hristles ; nostrils basal, 
lateral, oval ; half closed by a membrane* 
Three toes in front, one behind. Habitat, 
Africa, North-west India, the Palsearctic 
region, migrating to Alaska and Greenland. 
There are many species. 

s&x-I-co-H'-nre, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. saxicol(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Omith. : Stonechata ; a family of Sylviida 
(q.v.), with twelve genera and 126 species, 
absent from America (except the extreme 
north-west), abundant in the Oriental region, 
moderately so in the Palaearctic, Ethiopian, and 
Australian. (Tristram). Bill depressed at 
base ; gape with diverging bristles, feet 
lengthened, tail rather short ; head large. 

8&x-Io'-&-loii8, a. [Saxicola.) 

Bot. : Growing on rocks. 


boil, p6ht, J6x*rl; cat, cell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst, ph = L 
-clan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, ngion = zhiin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b$l, d$L 
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saxifraga— sayette 


U&x-it ra-ga, *. [Fem. of Let saxifragus — 
atone-breaking : Lat.*amm = a stone, a rock, 
and frag •, root of /range =; to break. Used 
first of an Adlan turn supposed to break stones 
in the bladder, or named from the roots of 
the aeveral apecies penetrating the rocks and 
tending to break them up.] 

Bot.: Saxifrage, the typical genua of Saxi- 
fragaceae (q. v.). Calyx in five segments ; petals 
five ; atamens ten or five ; ovary two-celled ; 
capsule with two beaks, two-celled, many 
seeded. Perennial plants, rarely herbs, with 
white or ysllow, or rarely red or pnrple, 
cymciaa inflorescence. Known specie*, 160. 
Not found in Australia, Sonth Africa, or tha 
8onth Sea Islands ; distributed in most other 
regions. They ara mostly mountain or rock 

S lants, and arc most abundant in the northern 
emiaphere. Many are cultivated In gardens 
for their pretty flowers and neat habit of growth. 
They are particularly employed as an ornament 
to rockeries. The predomioent characteristic 
of the Saxifraga is astringency, but no use has 
been made of this property. There ara various 
species in tha United States, low-growing moan- 
tain plants. In India the root of 8. Ugutata, a 
Himalayan species, is used as a tonic in fever, 
diarrhoea, dysentery, Ac. Bruised, It is applied 
to boils and in ophthalmia. 8, crassifolia has 
been tried as a subetituta for tea. 

s&x-i-ffra-ga'- 9 e-fe, six-i-fra’-ge-ee, 

*. pL (Mod. Lat. saxifrage ; Lat. fern, pi, adj. 
sufi". meets, -ear.] 

Bot . .* Saxifrages ; the typical order of the 
alliance Saxifragales (q.v.). Herbs, often 
growing in patches ; leaves alternate, flower- 
atema ainiple, often naked ; sepala four or 
five, petals five or none, inserted between the 
lobes of the calyx; stamens five to ten, a 
disc generally present; stigmas sesaile on 
the top of the ovary ; ovary inferior or nearly 
superior, usually of two carpels cohering 
below and diverging near tha apex, sometimes 
two-celled, with a central placenta, nr one- 
celled with a double one. Fruit generally 
me in bran oiis or a two-celled capsule, with 
numerous, very minuta seeds. Known genera 
nineteen, apecies 310. ( Lindley .) Genera 

nineteen, apecies 250, iocludiog the Ribesiete. 
(Sir Joseph Booker .) Most of the species are 
from the North Temperate and Arctic tones. 

rjUc I fra ga ccoiis (oe as sh), a. [Mod. 

Lat saxifragace((e) ; Eng. adj. auff. -out.] Be- 
longing to tha Saxifragaceae (q.v.). 

6 fix-ir-r^t-gn.1, a. [Saxifragales.] 

Bot, : Of or belonging to the Saxifragalea 
(q.v.) : aa, tha Sanfragal Alliance. 

s&xifra-ga’-les, s. pi [Lat. saxifmg(a); 
masc. or fem. pi. adj. anff. -ales.] 

Bot. : The Saxifragal Alliance ; an alliance 
of Pcrfgynons Erogens. Flowera monodi- 
clilamydeous ; corolla^ if present, polypeta- 
lous ; carpels consolidated, placentae sutural 
or axila ; aeeds Indefinite ; embryo long and 
taper, with a long radicle and little or no 
albumen. Ordera : Saxiiragaceae, Hydrange- 
aceae, Cunoniaceae, Brexiaceae, and Lythraceaj. 

* S&X-fr-ra-gant, a. [Saxifrage] Break- 
ing or daatroying stone ; saxifragoua, litho- 
tritic. 

s&x-L-frage, a [Saxifbaoa.) . 

Botany : 

1. Tha genua Saxifraga (q.v.). 

2, (PI.) : The Saxifraga ce®. (Lindley.) 

S&x-lr-ra-gofis, a. [Saxtfraoa.] Tha 
same as Saxifragakt (q.v.). 

" That the sroets *hould be fed oo taxif ragout h«xb«." 
— Brown* : Tulgar Br r vu rt, hk. 11., ch. r. 

S&c'-dn, s. & a, [Lat. mxo, pi, saxones, from 
A.S, senxa, pk teaxe, seaxan, from seax — a 
short aword, a dagger; O. H. Ger. saksxza 
dagger ; Ger. Sachse = a Saxou.] 

A. As siibstantive : 

1. One of s race of people originally In- 
habiting the northern part of Germany, who 
Invaded and conquered England in tha fifth 
and alxth ceutnriea ; an Aoglo-8axon. 

2. The language spoken by the Saxons nr 
Anglo-Saxon*. It la generally applied to the 
English spoken up to about ] 150 or 1200, and 
succeeded by Middle English. [Enousr Lan- 
guage.] Old Saxon is the old dialect of West- 
phalia, and is closely allied to the old Dutch, 
3. A native or inhabitant of modern Saxony. 


L Entomu: A night-moth, Hadenarsctilinea, 
occurring in Yorkshire and Scotland. 

B. As adjective: 

L Of or pertaining to the Saxons, their 
country or language ; Anglo-Saxon. 

2. Of or pertaining to Saxony or Its in- 
habitants. 



Sax on-architecture, s. Tha style of 
architecture iu use in Kii gland from the time 
of its conversion till the Conquest It is 
easily recognised by its maasive columns and 
semicircular arches, which usually spring from 
capitals without the intervention of the en- 
tablature. In tha first Saxon buildings the 
mouldings were ex- 
tremely simple, tha 
greater part consist- 
ing of fillets and plat- 
bands at right angles 
to each other, aad 
to the general sur- 
face. The walls ere 
of roagh masoary, 
very thick, and with- 
out buttresses; the 
towers and pillars 
thick in proportion 
to height; the quoins 
are of hewn atone set 
alternately ou end 
and horizontally; 8aX on architecture. 

wa,r.nd windows 

are ronnded or with triangular heads; win- 
dow-openings in the walla are aplayed on to 
the interior and exterior, the window being 
in the middle of the thickness of tha wall, 
and divided with a baluster of peculiar 
shape, especially in tha belfries. In the 
earlier part of the Saxon period most of 
tha domestic edifices huilt were of wood 
or mud with thatched roofs. In plan they 
were very rude. Tha fire was kindled in tha 
centre of the hall, and, as there were no 
chimneys, tha smoke mada its wsy out through 
loovres, or by the doors or wind owe. 


Saxon-blue, s. Indigo dissolved in con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, forming a deep blue 
liquid used by dyera. 


t S&x / -6n-d6m» s. Eng. Saxon; -d<m .] A 
country or countries inhabited or colonized 
by Saxons ; the descendants of Anglo-Saxon s. 

“ Look Dow at American. Bacondom ; and at that 
little fact of the •ailing' of the Mayflower two hundred 
yewr* ega **— Cnrly U : Heroes, loot. lv. 

‘ Sax -on ish, a. [Eng. Saxon ; -teA] Re- 
sembling Saxon. (Earle: Philology , §. 17.) 


• S&x'-on-ism, a. [Eng. Saxon ; * -ism. ] An 
idiom, phrase, or mode of speech peculiar to 
the Anglo-Saxon language. 

0 " It ie fall of Saxonlsmt, which In- 

deed abound more or lc*s in every 
writer before Gower and Chancer.**— 
Warton: Hist. Eng. Poetry. L 4m. 

* S&x'- 6n - 1 st, s. [Eng. Saxon ; 
-irf.] One versed In tha Anglo- 
Saxon language. 

“ Elatoh, the learned SaxoniMt~—Hoto <n 
Bp. mcotson’s Bp. Carr., L 68. 

B&x'-&'phdne, a. [Saxhorn.] 
Mvsic: A brass musical instru- 
ment with a single reed and a cLari- 

0 ^11 net mouthpiece. The body of the 
instrument ia & parabolic cona of 
_ J0(r brass P r <> vi, led with r set of keys. 
The saxophones «re seven in num- 
ber, tha sopranlno, aoprano, mezzo- 
aoprano, contralto, barytone, bass, 
and double- basa. Tha compass of 
_ each ia nearly the same. It is of 
iAxorao** ^hie in military combi na- 

tiona ; in tha orchestra, except to re- 
place the bass clarinet, it is all but unknown. 

edx ^-trom ba, s. [Saxhorn.] 
s&x'-tu-fca, s, [Saxhorn.] 


say (1), • saye (1), * seg-gen, * slg-gen, 
* sain, • sele, * scl-cn, * setn, * seyn, 

v.t. & *. [A.S. seegan, megeaa (\va. t, strgde, 
9(fde, pa. par. ge&rgd, j utd): cogn. with I cel. 
segja ; Dan. wige; Sw. sdga ; Ger. sagen; O. H. 
Ger. sekjan t segjan ; Dut. zeggen.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To utter, express, declare, or pronounce 
in words, either orally or in writing. 

** What »>xvt SyJvU to mj *uit7" 

Shakmp, : Two QtmOewien of renm* T. *- 


2. To tell, to report, to describe, as in answer 
to a question. 

*' Say wh*t thoo *«e*t yarn! M 

Shakttp. : Tempett . L S. 

3. To repeat, to rehearse, to recite : as, To 
scry grace, to say one’a lessons. 

4. To pronounce or recite without singing ;• 
to intona. 

“Then shall be taid or »uag u follow*."— Root of 
Common Prayer. 

5. To allege or adduce by way of argument ; 
to argue. 

6. To suppose, to assume ; to take for 
granted ; to presume. (Followed by a clause.) 

“ Say they ore rile and false.*' 

ShMketp.: Othello, ill. S. 

7. To utter as an opinion ; to judge, to 
decide. (Pope : Essay on Criticism , 1.) 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To apeak, to declare, to assert. 


" Ho t&id moreover, I have something to **r unto 
thee. And she »ld, Say on." — l Kingt ii. 14. 

* 2. To make answer ; to reply. (Milton.) 

^1 The third person aing. pres. Ind. (says) ia 
pron. ses, and the pa. L and pa. par. (said) eid. 

? (1) It is said: It ia commonly reported ; 
peopla assert or declare. 


* (2) It says: It ia said. 

(3) That is to say : That is ; in other words ; 
otherwise. Frequently contracted to say, as 
a aum of £100 (say, one hundred pounds). 

(4) They say: People assert or main tain ; It 
is said or reported. 

(5) To say nay : To refuse. 


** I cannot *ry nny to tbw.* 

^haketp. : Richard UJ., tIL 7. 

(6) To say to : To think of ; to have an opinion. 

“What tay yon to yonov Mastor Feoton?"— 
Bhaketp.: Merry Wives Windsor, liL 2. 


* say (2), * saye (2), v.L & {. [An abbrevia- 
tion of assay or essay (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To try, to assay. 

“ The tailor brings a «uit hoote ; he It tayt. 

Look* o cr tbe bifi. likes it." 

Ben Jonton; Epigram IX 

B, Intrans. : To assay, to make an attempt 

Oace III tay 

To *trike the ear of time in those fresh strains." 

Ben Jonton : PoeUuter. (To tbs Header.} 

* Bay, pret. of v. [See, v.] 


say (1), * saye (1), a [Say( 1>, v.) 

I. That which ona saya or has to say ; a 
apeecb. a story ; hence, a declaration, a state- 
ment, an opinion. 

“ Seoner or later Russia would be called apon to 
liava her say in Bulgaria ." — Daily Ttlegraph, b or. IX 

1685. 

# 2. A maxim, a saying, a saw, an adage. 

*say(2 ),*. [Say (2),*.] 

1. A trial, an assay, a sample, a taste. 

“ Place . . . thy tongue some tay of hreedfng breathe*. 

What wife and nicely I might well diadaiu 

By rule of knighthood. I disdain -and spurn." 

Shaketp. : Lear, ▼, k. 

2. Tried quality ; temper, proof. 

“ Mongxt which ho found a aword of better say." 

Spenter : P. VL xL 47. 

* H 0) To give the say : To assure the good- 
ness or the winee and diahee, e duty formerly 
performed by the royal taster. 

(2) To give a tay at: To make an attempt at. 

“ Aod give a tay—l will net say directly. 

Bat vory fair— at the philosopher s stone." 

Ben Jonton : Alchynutl , L L 

(3) To taste the say: To taste meat or. wine 
before presenting it, ao as to ascertain that it 
is not pclaoned. 

41 Nor deem'd it meet that you to him convey 
Ths proferred bowl unless you taste tht tay.* 

Roto: Orlando Furioto, xx <L 

• say (3), * sale, * saye (2), * sey, «. [O. Fr. 
saie (Fr. saye), from La i. saga, sagum , tagus — 
a coat or tunic; sagum— a mantle, s kind of 
clotb, from Gr. <rayo? (sagos) = a coarse cloak ; 
Ifcal. saio — a long coat; 8p. saya, sayo — a 
tunlc.1 

1. A kind of serge or woollen cloth. ' 

** Floe cloth* in Somersetshire, taiet *t Sudbury, 
crape* at Norwich."— Bp. Berkeley / Querist, f CXX 

2. A kind of eilk or satin. 

aa/ a hle, a. That caa or msy be, said. 

say'-er, s. [Eng. say (1), r, ; -rr.] One who 
saya or nttera ; an ntterer. 


sa-yett©', «. [Fr. sayete = say ; Sp. sayete = 
a light, thin atutf.] A mixed fabric of sdk aad 
wool ; sagathy. 


lEto, tUt, faxo, amidst, what, fSll* father; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t* 
or, wore, wplt work, who, sdn ; mute, cdb, cure* ^nlte, cuo rule, foil; try, Syrian, w, ce = e ; ey = a; qn — kw. 


saying-— scaffold 
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say Dig, pr . par., «., & s. [Sat (1), t?.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1, That which is said; an expression, a 

speech. 

“ Mo*es fled *t thi» laying'— Acts Tit 39. 

2. A proverbial expression ; a maxim, an 
adage, s saw. 

'* Bliwh like » bUok do*, m the toying la. ' 

Shake tp. : Titut Andronicut, 1. 1 

* say-man, * say-mas ter, *. [An abbre- 
viation of assay-man or assay-master.] One 
who makes trial or assay; an assay-master. 

*’ II your Lordship in anything ehell make me your 
layman, I will be hurt before your Lordship shell be 
hurt."— Bacon : Letter to the Leri of Buckingham. 

say'-ne-te, s. [Sp.} 

jlfMaic: An Interlude introduced between the 
prologue and the principal comedy in the 
Spanish drama, in which music and dancing 
form prominent features. They are generally 
of a burlesque or humorous character. 

say'-mte, s. [After Sayn Altenkirchen, Ger- 
many, where round; suiT. -Ue(Min.).J 

Afia. .* The same asGRttNAUiTE(q.v.). Las- 
peyres suggests that this may be an impure 
form of Polydymite (q.v.). 

* sblr'-ro (pi. sbir'-ri), s. [Ital. = a bailiff, 
a constable.] A member of a police-force 
formerly existing in Italy. They wore no 
uniform, lived In their own houses, carried 
arms, and received a small stipend. They 
fell into disrepute, and were superseded by 
the carabineers. 

“Their legion* of *pi*« and tbirri.' — <3. if. Lewi* : 
Braio of Fjtiici, bk. i C, ch. UL 

Vblood, interj. [See def.1 An imprecation or 
o&th * an abbreviation of Gods blood. 

ecftb, * scabbe, a. (A.S. scceb, »ceb ; cogn. 
with Dan. A Sw. tkab ; Ger. schabs; Lat. 
scabies — scab, itch, from soabo ~ to scratch.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) An incrusled surface, dry and rongh, 
formed on a aore in healing. 

* Ryn omse icabbei ." Pier* Ptowmmn, *96. 

(2) The itch. (Scotch.) 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A mean, paltry, dirty fellow. 

“For thya little scabbe of hi* folye bee labonreth 
•omt what to hide end couer. Sir T. J fore: Workcs, 
p. 1,078. 

(2) A workman who refuses to join in a 
strike, and who continues at his work as 
•usual. (Slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Veterinary: A highly contagious disease 
of the akin in horses, cattle, and especially In 
sheep, caused by the presence of a dermal 
parasite. 

** Th’ Infection* scab, arUing from extreme* 

Of want, or *urfeit, i« by water cur’d 
Qf lime, or aodden *t»ve-acre. or oil 
Dispersive of Norwegian tar, reoowa'd 
By virtuoa* Berkeley." Dyer : Fleece, i. 

2. Veg. Pathol. : A disease In potatoes, which 
produces pits, often containing an olive-green 
dnst on the tubers. It is produced by a 
species of Turbiclnia. 

•cab’ -bard (1), ♦scftb'-berd, *scau- 
berd, * scan bert, * sca-berke, s. [For 
scaubcrk, of which the latter syllable is, like 
hauberk, from the Teutonic word appearing in 

O. H. Ger. bergan ; Ger. bergen = to protect, 
to hide ; the first (syllable is probably = O. Fr. 
escale (Fr. lealt , tcaillc) = & shell, a husk; 
Ger. schale = tL shell, a rind, the haft of a 
knife. (Bfeeaf.)] The eheath of a sword or 
bayonet, made of metal, wood, leather, raw 
hide, or paper. 

" Even to melt the *word without Injuring the 
Scabbard." — Werburton : Julian, bk. ii. ( ch. lit 

scabbard fish, s. 

Ichthy. : Leptdopus caudatus, fairly common 
In the Mediterranean and the warmer parts of 
the Atlantic, occa^onaily visiting the British 
coasts. It is probably a deep-Bea fish. Its 
length is from five to six feet, dorsal extending 
the whole length of the body, which is mnch 
compressed. It Is well-known In New Zea- 
land, where It ia called the Frost-fish, and is 
mnch esteemed as a food-fish. (Gunther.) 

scftb' bgxd (2), s. [See del] A corrupt, of 
scale-board (q.v.). 


* scftb'-bard, v.t. [Scabbard (1), a.] To put 
into a scabbard or sheath. 

scabbed, * seabed, a. [Eng. scab : -ed.] 

I. Lit. : Covered with scales ; scabby. 

" The eomparyag of th*a* whole member* to tbeir 
tco bed bod y.—Pryth : »Fo rke, fob Ui 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. Paltry, mean, vile, dirty. 

2. Unclean, impure, polluted. 

" Pnttiag* th* scabbed herettke* oat of tbo clene 
flocke .”— Sir T. Mare : Workcs, p. 939. 

* scftb-bcd-ncss, s. [Scabbiness.] 

softb’-bt-n&ss, * se&b^bed-nftss, s. [Eng. 
scad&y, scabbed; -ness.] Tha quality or state of 
being scabby or covered with scabs. 

scftb'-ble, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] . 

Mason. : To dress, as a stone, with a fine 
axe or broad chisel (called in England a boas- 
ter and in Scotland a drove), after pointing or 
broaching, and before the finer dressing. 

scftb-blmg, pr. par. or a. [Scabble.) 

scabbllng hammer, s. 

Mason. : A maaon’a tool used lo reducing 
stone to a surface. It has two somewhat 
pointed ends, where with the stone la picked. 

scftb-bjf, a. [Eog. sca6 ; -y ] 

1. Covered with scabs ; full of scabs. 

“ A kind of periodic bird [the cuckoo) 

Of n**ty hue, and bodr scabby." 

Lloyd: To Lurid Garrick, Esq. 

2. Diseased with the scab or mange. 

“If the grader ehuuld bring me one wether fat end 
well fleeced, and expect the aame price for a whole 
hundred, without riving me **curity to restore my 
money for tbo*e that were lean, ihcru, or scabby, I 
would be none of hi* customer."— Swift. 

3. Covered with spots resembliog scab. 

"The srrey, scabby rock* In the pasture."— Bur- 

rough » ; Pepacton. p. 144. 

sca-bel'-liim, $. (Lat.] 

* Arch. : A kind of pedestal, commonly ter- 
minating in a sort of aheath or scabbard, 
used to support busts, Ac. 

sca'-bl-ej, s. [Lat.] Scab, mange, Itch (<j.v.). 

sca-bl-d'-sa, a [Fern, of Lat. srabtosus = 
rough, scurfy. Sard to be from Lat. scabies , 
because it was used in skin diseases.] 

Bet. : Scabious ; a genus of Dipsacese. ln- 
volucel membranous or minute; receptacle 
hemispherical, hairy, or with scaly floral 
bracts ; stamens four, exserted ; fruit with 
eight depressions. Known species about 
ninety, from the Eastern Hemisphere. Three 
are British, Scabiosa succisa [Devil’s-bit sca- 
bious], S. Columbaria, and S . (Knautia) arven- 
sis. S. svuxisa yields a green dye, aud seems 
astringent eDOngh to be nsed In tanning. 

sca'-bl-ous, a .As. [Lat scabiosus, from toa- 
bics = scab, itch.] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of scabs ; rough, 
itchy, leprous. 

"Jo the •pring, tea Ham eruption* upon the #kin 
were epidemical.'’-- .4 r#u£AnoC On Aliment*. 

B. As substantive : 

Bot. : (I) The genus Scabioaa (q.v.) ; (2) 
Jasione montana. 

SC^b’-lihg, 8. [Scabblk.] A chip or frag- 
ment of stone. 

* sca-bred *. [Lat scab redo, from 
scaler = rough.] Roughness, ruggedness. 

" He will flud neve*, luoqunlitie* . , . tcabredity, 
pAleaeMe.” — Burton .- Anat. of Melancholy, p. 568. 

t 8 eft b '-rid, a. [Lat. scabridus = rough.) 

Bot. : Rongh ish (q.v.). 

* scftb'-rl-dse, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Lat scab- 
rid us = rough.) 

Bot. : The twentieth order In Llnmeus’s 
Natural Syatem. Genera : Ficua, &c. 

sca-brf-iis'-ou-loiis, a. [Mod. Lat. scab- 
riusculus, dimin. from Lat scaber = rough.] 

Bot ; Scabrid (q.v.). 

* sea' brofrs, * scftb'-roiis, a. [Lat. sc a- 
brosus, from scabtr = rough ; Fr. sedbreux ; 
Ital. sedbroso ; Sp. escabroso. J 

1. Lit . <t Bot. : Rough ; rugged or nneven on 
the Burfece. 

2. Fig. : Rough, harsh, uneven. 

" Hi* vene U scabrous and hobbllny."— Dryden : 
Jneonal. (Dedie.1 


# sca -brous-ness, * scftb'-rous-nSss, a 

[Eng. scadrou* ; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being scabrous ; roughness, raggedness, un- 
evenness. 

scftb -wort, s. [Eng. scab, and wort.] 

Bot. : Inula Helemum. 

scfto-clute, a. [After Scaechl of Naples; 
suff. -ite (iUin.).] 

Afirt. : A mineral supposed by Scacchi (ai 
the result of various chemical experiments), 
to occur at Vesuvius, a«v\ to be a chloride of 
manganese. 

scftd, 8. [See def. 1.] 

1, A fish, probably the shad (q.v.). 

2. A fish, Caranz trachurxu, the horse- 

mackerel. t 

scads, *. Dollars, money. (U. 8. f>la*p.) 

Sfre'-vS-la^ *. [Lat sccevus = on the left haad, 
in alluaiou to the form of the corolla.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Scavolete (q.v.). 
The young leaves of Sccevola Taccadi are eaten 
as potherbs, aud the pith of the plant fashioned 
by the Malays into artificial flowers, &c. S. 
Bela Jlfodo^am is emollient, and is used in 
India to bring fcumonrs to a head. , 

sjse-vo'-lS-ee, s. pi. {Mod. Lat. ecarvol(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -tee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Goodeniaceae. Fruit a 
drupe or nut. 

seftfT, 8. [Elym. doubtful.] Rongh plenty; 
fun and frolic in plenty. (Scotch.) 

scafif-and-raiT, *. Tbe rabble ; the rag, 
tag, and bobtail, 

" Sitting there birllng *t yoar poor uncle** co*t, &M 
donht, wi’ a* the spaJf-cmdrTvff »' th* water •lde.’*— 
bcou : Old Mortality, ch. v. 

% scfttr-ol^age (age as Ig), s. [ScArroLDAOE.] 

scftfT-dld, * scaf-old, » skaff-old, *. 

[O. Fr. *esca<falt, escafaut (Fr. eohafaud), trom 
Sp. catafalco (Fr. catafalque; Ital. catafalco) 
= a canopy over a bier, a funeral canopy, a 
stage, a Bcaffold.J [Catafalque.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

* (1) A temporary gallery or stage raised 
either for shows or for spectators. 

" The other ride *v open, where the throng. 

Ou bank* end scaffolds, under sky might stand." 

Milton: Samton Agonlttes, I.fUQ. 

(2) A stage or platform for the execution of 
criminals. 

" Truth forever on tho scaffold. Wrong forever on th* 
throne." Lowell: Present Crisis. 

* 2, Fig. : A temporary support. 

"They [faith end conrideration, &c.l are all bot 
scaffolds to that heavenly huihJing of Inward purity 
and g oudnoea” — Scott : Christian Life, pt. L, oh. IL 

II. Technically : 

1. Build. : A platform temporarily erected 
during the progress of a structure for the 
support of workmen and material. The 
ordinary bricklayer's scatfold consists of up- 
right poles called standards, supporting the 
horizontal poles which are lashed thereto and 
called ledgers, these support the outer end* 
of the putlogs, the other ends resting in 
holes in the wall. The scaffold boards rest 
on the putlogs. 

2. Mining : A platform sffbrding s tem- 
porary resting-place for an ascending or de- 
scending load. 

scaffold-bracket, s. An implement to 
form a footing for a board to support a person 
in roofing. 

scaffold-pole, 8. A standard. [Scaf- 
fold, *. II. 1.] 

scftff-old, v.L [Scaffold, 8.] 

L Ord. Lang. : To furnish with a scaffold ; 
to uphold, to sustain. 

IL Anthrop. : To lay out a dead body at fell 
length on an elevated bier or scaffold, aud 
leave it to decay. This custom prevails among 
the North American Indians. After a time 
the bleached bones and the offering* deposited 
beside them are committed to a common 
grave. 

" A grand celebration, or th* Fe**t of De*th. mi 
aoi*ramy oonveked. Not onlx th* *»he* tho** 
wboee bodie* had b«*u scaffolded, bat tbo*e wbo had 
died ou a Journey or oo tho war-path. *«a two 
temporarily hurled, war* now gathered together ®ud 
Interred in oo* common *e pale tire with eneciM murk* 
of regird."— D. Wilson : Prehistoric Man, li. *07. 


boil, b^; ptfftt, Jrffcfl; cat, 98II, cboms, 9MH, bengh; go, gem; tbin, this; sin, a*; expect, ^enopbon, o^lst. - 1 *$, 
-tlan s than, -tlon, -slon = shfta; -^lon, -sloxt = -clous, -tious, -slous = shi&s, -bio, -dlo, Ac. = b$l, 
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BcafFoldage— scale 


■ sc&fT-dld-age (ago as Xk\ *. tEng. sc of- 
fold; -age.] The timber-work of a stage; t 
stags ; scaffolding. 

44 Tvrixt his stretch’d footing and the Kafoidogt." 

Shaissp. : Troilu * A Crouida. L I. 

• ic&fT-^ld-er, e. [Eng. scaffold ; -er.J A 
spectator in the gsllery ; ons of the “gods/* 

44 He rsrisbee the gaxlax scnjoldcrt,” 

Ball: Satin*. I. UL tt. 

ac&iT'&d'ing, t. [Eng. scaffold; -in?.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A frame or structnre for temporary sup- 
port in an elevated place. 

* 2. That which supports or sustains ; a 
frame. 

“ A tcaffvlding to be oow thrown eslde, ss of no im- 
port* nee to the finished fabrlck."— Ecynold*: Art of 
Painting, Dote 62. 

3. Materials for scaffolds. 

II. Build.: The temporary combination of 
upright poles and horizontal pieces, on which 
are laid the boards for supporting the work- 
men and material during tne erection of a 
building ; the scaffold. 

ac&ff a [Eng. scaff t and rajT.] The 

same as Scajt-and-raff (q.v.X 

scaglia (as scAlyi-u), *. [ItaL = a fish- 
scale, a chip of marble. (See def.)] 

GeoL : A red, white, or gray argillaceous lime- 
stone occurring in the Venetian Alps, and be- 
lieved by De Zigno to be the age of the chalk. 
The beds are usually thin, fragile, and almost 
schistose, whenca the name or acaglis. (<?uar. 
Jour. Ged. Soc., vi. 429.) 

•cagliola (as scAl-yl-o'-la), s. ptal. »coo- 
iinoto, dimin. from scoria = scaglia (q.v.X] A 
hard, polished plaster, coloured in imitation 
of marbles. 

44 Scagliola I* prep* red from powdered pypeom 
mixed with IsingUM, alum, ana coloring in Jitter into 
* Piute, which la be* to a oa ft prep*red «arl*c« with 
fregm«ats of marbls, *c. The iurf*c« prepared lor it 
hma « rough coot In* of lima **>d hair. The colon are 
laid 00 and mixed by hand, in the manner of freaco. 
and in imltatlou of various kinds of marble* Wbco 
kardaued, the surface is pumice-stoned and washed ; 
it is polished auocesslTelr by trlpoll and charcoal, tri- 
poli and oil, and oil alooe,"— Eaight: Bract. DU*. 
Mechanic*. 

soalth, *. [Scathe.] 

scalfh'-lSss, a. [Scatheless.] 

seal, scawl, a. [Scold.] (Scotch.) 

sca'-Ia, a [Let. = a ladder, a staircase.] 

1. Anal. : A passage. 

2. Stir ?. : A surgical instrument for re- 
ducing dislocation. 

soala media, a 

Anal. : A tubular expansion In the cochlea 
of the ear, between the scala vestibuli and 
the scala cochleae. It constitutes a keyboard, 
the keys of which are formed by the extremi- 
ties of the auditory nerve. 

soala tympani, a 

A not : The superior spiral passage of the 
cochlea. 

scala vestibuli, a 

Anal. : The inferior spiral passage of the 
cochlea. 

eoal-a-ble, a. [Eng. scale (3), v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being scaled or climbed. 

* sea lade , * sca-la'-do, * skal-Iade, s. 

[Fr. sea lade ; Sp. scalado , from Lat scala — a 
ladder.] An assault oo a fortified place, In 
which the soldiers mount by meana of ladders ; 
an escalade. 

44 Aed therefore friends, while we hold parley here, 
Raise yoor tealado on the other side."' 

Reaunt. A Plot. : Doubt* Marriage ▼, 1. 

sea lor, a. [Lat scalaris = pertaining to a 
flight of steps.] 

Physics ( Of a quantity ): Not Involving 
direction, as the volume of a figure or the 
mass of a body. (Rossi ter.) 

sea lar -I-a, s. [1%L scalaria (pi. of t scalart ) 
= a flight of stairs.] 

1. ZooL : Wentletrap, Ladder-shell ; a genua 
of Turritellidse (Woodward); according to 
Tate, the sole genus (with three subgenera) of 
Scalariadse, a family of Holostomsta. Shell 
solid, varicea Irregular, whorls generally can- 
cellated. About a hundred species are known, 
widely distributed, mostly tropical. 

2. Palceont. : They commence in the Coral 
Hag. 


sca la r! a -dae, i. pL [Mod . Lat. scala ri(a) ; 
Lat'fem. pi sdj. suffi. -adee.) [Scalaria.] 

sca-lar-i-an, a. & s. (Mod. Lat scalaria 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Scalaria 
or the Scalarladse : as, scaZariaa affinities. 

B. As subst.; Any individual of the 
Scalariad*. 

SCa-liir'-I-form, a. [Lat scalaris = pertain- 
ing to a ladder or stairs, and format form.] 
Having the shape or form of a ladder; re- 
sembling & ladder. 

scalar! form- vessels, i. pL 

Pol. : Ladder-like vessels occurring chiefly 
in ferns. 

* sca'-lar-jf, a. [Lat scalaris , from scala = a 
ladder,* stairs.] Resembling a ladder ; pro- 
ceeding by steps like those of a ladder. 

44 Elevated place* and tealary ascent a, that they 
might with better ease ftsoeod or mount their horses/ 4 
—Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, bk. ch. xlU. 

so&l'-a-w&g, i. [SCALLAWAO.J 

scald (1), * schald, v.t. [O. Fr. • escalder, 
* eschauder (Fr. ichaudcr), from Lat excaldo = 
to wash In hot water: ex- = out. V8ry, and 
caldus, calidus = hot ; Sp. & Port esealdar ; 
ItaL scaldare.] 

1. To burn, nr painfully effect, and Injure, 
with, or as with, not water or other liquid. 

2. To expose to a boiling or violent heat 
over a fire, or In water or other liqnor. 

44 Scalding th* cream— that 1ft. bringing It nearly to 
boUlof-heat— will diminish tho tim« and laboar re- 
quired In churning It."— Sheldon: Dairy Farming , 


jx *o*. 

3. To boil or bock cloth with white soap 
after bleaching. 

* 4. To burn, to scorch. 

*• Io summer’s t raiding heat. 44 

shakttjx : a Henry TI., v. 7. 

scald (2), * scauld, v.t . or i. [Scold, v.) 
(Scotch.) 

scald (IX *- [Scald (1), r.] A burn or Injury 
to the skin from hot liquid or vapour. 

K Carron oil, kept on the place by a layer 
of cotton wool, is a good appliance, and the 
bandage should not be often changed, as the 
access of the air to the wouod ie deleterious. 

scald (2), t. [Icel. skalli = a bare head.) 
[Sc all.] Scab or scurf on the head. 

” Her head, altogether bald. 

Was overgrowo with scurf and filthy tcaldJ" 

Spinier : P. q., I. rill 47. 

scald-head, s. [Scal led- head.] 

scald (3), * skald, s. [Icel. ekdld = a poet.] 
An old Norse poet, whose aim was to celebrate 
the achievements of distinguished meo, and to 
recite and sing their compositions on public 
occasions. Thsy corresponded to the Barde 
of the Celts and Britoos. Few complete 
Scaldic poema remains, but a number of frag- 
ments bsve been preserved. 

44 Or listened all, lu grim delight. 

Wbll# scalds yelled out thejoys of fight." 

Scott : Mar m ion, vl. (lutrod.J 

• scald, a. [For scalled = effected with scall 
(q.v.X] Paltry, mean, sorry, scurvy. 

44 Would It oot grieve a king to hav* his diadem 

Bought for hy sueh scald knaves as love him not t 44 
Marlows : l Tamburlain*, IL S. 

scald-berry, t. 

Bot.: Rubus frulicosus. 

scald-fish, «. 

Ichthy . ; Rhombus amoglossus. 

scald -^d, pa. par. or a. [Scald (1), v .] 

scalded-cream, s. Cream heated Dearly 
to boiling heat. 

* scald'-er, s. [Eng. scald (3), «. ; -er.] a 
scald. 

scald'-ic, skald'-lc, a. [Eng. scald (3), s. ; 
-ic.] Of or pertaining to the Scalds or Norse 
poeta ; composed by Scalds. 

44 It is probable that many of the scaldic imagina- 
tions might hav* been hleaded with tbs Arabian."— 
Warton : Biit. Eng. Poetry, voL L, diss. 1. 

scald ing, pr. par., a., & t [Scald (IX v.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B* As ad). : So hot as to scald the skin ; 
very hot ; burning. 

44 Trembllag h* sat. and shrunk in abject fears. 

From bis wild visage wip’d the scalding tears." 

Pops : Homer ; Iliad IL SSL 


C. As substantive ; 

1. The last boiling or bucking of cloth with 
white soap after bleachlDg. 

2. The soap itaelf. 

scalding-hot, a. So hot as to scald the 
skin. 

scald-weed, s. [Eng. scald (a.), sad weed.] 

Bot. ; Dodder (q.v.X 

scale (1), * Shale, s. [A.S. sceale , scale (pi 
scealu) — a shell or hue's cogn. with Dan. A 
Sw. skal = s shell, a pci a husk ; O. H. Ger. 
scala ; Ger. schale ; 6. Fr. escale; Fr. ecale. 
Allied to scale (2), a., scall, scuU, skill, and shell.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same ssnse as II. 

2. Anything resembling the scale of a fish 
or other animal ; anything exfoliated or de- 
squamated, or liahle to be exfoliated or de- 
squamated ; as 

(1) The hard deposit which gathers on the 
Inside of vessels in which wster is habitually 
heated, as In a boiler. 

(2) The film of oxids which forms on the 
surface of iron or other metal when heated. 

(3) A metallic plate woru Instead of an 
epaulet by soldiers. 

(4) One of the side plates of Iron or bras* 
which form the main portion of a pocket-knife 
handle, and to which the sides of ivory, booe, 
wood, Ac., are riveted. 

IL Technically : 

1. Botany (PI.) : 

(1) Flat, usually more or less circular plate* 
,of cellular tissue, attached generally hy the 
centre with cells radisting from It, end the 
margins toothed or fringed. They are highly 
developed stellate or pluriserial hsirs. Found 
on the stems and the lower part of the leaf- 
stalks of many ferns, on some Rhododendra, 
on Bromeliscese, Ac. Used also of the bracts 
of a catkin, thepalese or chaff of the receptacle 
io a composite plant, the minute liypogynous 
sqnsmnla; in the glumes of a grass, the Im- 
perfectly-developed leaves eurroundiog the 
more delicate parts in a bud. 

(2) Certain scale-like processes sround the 
throat of a gamopetalous corolla. Sometimes 
they are abortive stamens. 

2. Ichthy. : Distinct horny elements deve- 
loped In grooves or pocket* of the skin, like 
hsir, nails, or feathers. Agassiz (1807-73) 
founded his classification of Fishes on the 
character of their scales. [Ctenoid, Cycloid, 
Ganoid, Placoid. See aiso Sparoid.) 

3. Zool. : Modifications of the epidermis in 
various animals, specifically in serpents, liz- 
ards, Ac. [Scute, Shield, Lepidofteba.] 

scale-armour, *. Armour composed of 
small pistes of steel, Ac., partly overlapping 
each other like the scalea of & fish. 

scale -backs, e. pi. 

Zool. : The family Aphroditidae (q.v.X 

scale-beetle, i. The Tiger-beetle (q.v.X 

scale-board, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A thin veneer of wood, used 
for covering the surface of wooden articles of 
furniture ; as backing for pictures, looking- 
glasses, and very many other purposes. 

2. Print.: A thin slip of wood, nsed for 
extending pages of type to the proper length, 
filling out matter, Ac. 

Scale-board plane : 

Joinery: A plane for plsning off wide chip*, 
for fruit, hat, sod bonnet boxes and other 
objects. It is a plane the width of a board, 
is loaded with weights, and dragged or driven 
over the surface of the board or balk, the 
degree of protrusion of the plane-iron deter- 
mining the thickness of the scale. A converse 
arrangement la that In which the place is fixed 
and the board is driven past It 

scale-fern, a. 

Bot. : Ceterach officinarum. [CrrwACH.] 

scale-fish, s. A dealer’s name for the 
pollack, the torsk, the hake, and the haddock 
when ary-enred, which have only half the 
commercial value of the cod. (Simmonds.) 
scale insects, s. pi 

Entom. : The Coccidte (q.v.X 



fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w$li; work* who, sin; mute, cub, cure, unite, cut, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 
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scale-stonc, a. Tabular spar. 

scale -winged insects, a. pi. 

Entom. : The Lepidoptera (q.v.). 
scale -worms, a. pi 

Zool. : The family Aphroditidae, spec., the 
genus Lepidonotu9. [Scale-backs.] 

scale (2), * schale. *scoale, *scole, 
* skale, a. [A.S. scale = a scale of a balance 
(pL sceala), cogn. with Icel. skdl =a howl, the 
scale of a balance ; Dan. skoal; Sw. skill = a 
bowl, a cup ; Dut. school = a scale, a bowl ; 
Ger. schale. It is allied to scale (1), s. (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Tbe dish of a balance ; and 
hence, the balance itself *, a weighing instru- 
ment. (Generally used in the plural.) 

M A eotaweb will draw down the tcalm when nothing 
offer* to counterpoize.”— Search: Light of Nature, 
pt, I., cb. vt. y 

2. Astrbn. : The sign of Libra or the Balance 
(=o=), in the zodiac. 

scale-beam, a. The beam or lever of a 
balance. 

scale (3), * skale, a. [Lat. scala (usually in 
plural, scald) flight of steps, a ladder. 
Scala Is probably for scadla or scandla, frnm 
scando — to climb, and hence = that by which 
one climbs or ascends; Fr. ichelle ; Sp. & 
Port, escala; Ital. scala.] 

* 1. A ladder ; a flight or series of steps. 

“On the bending* o! the*e mountain* the mark* ef 
several ancient tea lei of atair* may be seen, by which 
they used to aacend them.”— Addison : On Italy. 

* 2. A means of ascent. 

“ Love . . . i* the teal* 

By which to heav'niy love thon may'at ascend." 

Milton: P.L. . viii. 59. 

* 3. The act of storming a place by mount- 
ing the walls on ladders; an escalade, » 
ecalade. 

“ By battery, scale, and mine 
Assaulting. Milton : P. L^xLtS*. 

4. Succession of ascending or descending 
steps or degrees ; progressive senes ; grada- 
tion ; scheme of comparative rank or order. 

" To their several gradation* in the toale of beings.” 
—Cheynt : Philosophical Principle*. 

5. Anything graduated, or marked with 
lines or degrees at regular intervals : as, 

(1) A measure, consisting of a slip of wood, 
ivory, or metal, divided into equal parts, 
usually main divisions and subdivisions : as 
Inches or octonaiy fractions for carpenters* 
work, decimal divisions and subdivisions for 
chain- work, duodecimal for plotting car- 
penters’ work, which is in feet and laches. 
The metre and its decimal subdivisions are 
also sometimes employed. 

(2) Any instrument, figure, or scheme 
graduated for the purpose of measuring ex- 
tent or proportions. 

(3) A line drawn upon any solid substance, 
as wood, ivory, psper, &c., and divided into 
parts equal or unequal, which may be trans- 
ferred by means of the dividers, to aid in 
geometrical conatruction. 

(4) A basis for a numerical system : ss, the 
binary scale. 

(5) In music, the sounds in consecntive order 
used by various nations In different forms as 
the material of music. In a proper succession 
such sounds form Meiody, in proper combina- 
tions they constitute Harmony. The modem 
scale, universally used among the more civil- 
ized nations, consist* of twelve divisions, 
called semitones, included in one octave. The 
ancient Greeks and Asiatics ancient and 
modern exhibit the use of less intervals. 
Such scales are called Enharmonic. Other 
nations have intervals of a third between 
some of the steps. This is exhibited in the 
Chinese and ancient Scotch scales, and in the 
scales of some savage nations. A scale con- 
taining only five nnequal divisions of the 
octave has been called Pentaphonic or, less 
correctly, Pentatonic. All scales are purely 
arbitrary, consisting of a selection of sounds 
produced by the aliquot divisions of a mono- 
chord. When the divisions of a monochord 
are slightly altered to suit the required steps 
in an octave, as is the case in the mpdern 
scale, the scale is said to be tempered ; when 
the harmonic divisions of the monochord are 
strictly followed, the scale is said to be in 
just intonation. The modern scale when used 
as a succession of twelve semitones is calied 
Chromatic, when used in the ordinary mixture 
of tones and semitones it is called Diatonic, 
when the third and the sixth are flattened it 
is called the Modern minor diatonic scale, 


when the third and sixth remain major, the 
scale is said to he a Major diatonic scale. The 
scale is also calied the gamut (French gamme ) 
from the words gamma and ut, tha names of 
sol and do, found in the Guidonian system of 
overlapping hexachords. The Italian names 
for tha degrees of the scale, vt, re, mi, fa, 
sol, la, are derived from the initial syllables 
of a Latin hymn quoted in all musical his- 
tories. Ut was afterwards called do by many 
nations, and the name si was given to the 
seventh degree of tha scale, when the ancieot 
system of hexachords was converted into the 
modem system of octaves. When the scales, 
whatever the pitch, start from do, the ay stem 
is said to he that of the movable do / when 
the first note of the scala is called do, re, mi, 
Ac., according to a stated pitch called do, the 
system is called that of the fixed do. 

(0) In painting, a figure subdivided by line3 
like a ladder, which is used to measure pro- 
portions between pictures and the things 
represented. 

6. Relative dimensions without difference 
in proportion of parts ; size or degree of the 
parts or components of any complex thing 
compared with other like things : as, A plan 
drawn on a scale of one inch to a foot ; to do 
things on a grand scale. • 

(1) Drawn to scale ; Drawn proportion- 
ally. [9]. 

(2) Scale of o series: In algebra, a suc- 
cession of terms, by the aid of which any 
term of a recurring series may be found, 
when & sufficient number of ths preceding 
ones are given. 

(3) Scale of longitudes: A scale naed for 
determining graphically the nnmber of miles 
In a degree of longitude in any Istitude. 

scale - micrometer, «. A linear mi- 
crometer (q.v.). 

scale (IX v.t. & i. [Scale (1), #.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To atrip or clear the scales off. 

2. To strip or take off in thin laminae or 
scales. ( Tobias Hi. 17.) 

3. To para off a surface. 

“If *11 tha mountains war* scaled and the earth 
made even, the waters would not overflow Its smooth 
surface Burnet : Theory of the Earth. / | 

4. To spill : as, To scale milk. (Scotcft.) 3 

5. To spread, as manure or loose substances. 

6. To canse to separate ; to disperse : as, 

To scale a crowd. (ScofcA.) 

IL Technically : 

1. Dent. : To remove tartar from the teeth. 

2. Gun. : To clean the inside of a cannon 
by the explosion of a small quantity of gun- 
powder therein. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To separate and com# off in thin laminee 
or layere. 

" The claze rose in bubhles and scaled off. refusing 
to adhere to tbs surfscs.”— Fortnum : Majolica, p. ft. 

* 2. To separate ; to break np and disperse. 
(Scotch.) 

“They would no longer abide, hut sealed and 
deported away."— Bolinshed: Chronicles . iL m. 

scale (2), v.t. [Scale (2), a.] 

1. To weigh, as in scales ; to ascertain or 
measure the weight of : hence, to measure, to 
compare, to estimate. 

“ Scaling his present bearing with hi* p**t." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. &. 

2. To weigh ; to be of the weight of; to 
reach the weight of. 

“ Not ono . . . sealing to*."— field, Jan. 2S, 1886. 

scale (3), * skale, V.t. & 4. [Ital. scalars; 
Sp. & Port, esoedar.] [Scale (3X a.] 

A. Trans. : To climb over, as by a lsdder ; 
to ascend by steps ; to clamber up. 

“ Tho object of hi* race 

Hath scaled the cliff*” Scott : Xokety, ii 11 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To climb or aacend by, or as by a ladder. 

“ Scaling slow from grade to grade.* 

Tennyson : T%eo Voices. 

* 2. To lead up by steps or degrees ; to 
Afford & means of ascent ; to ascend. 

M The lower atair 

That scal'd by steps of God to heav’u gate." 

Milton P. £.. ill. ML 

scaled, * skaled, a. [Eng. scale (IX &. ; -ed.) 
Covered with scales ; having scales, as a fish ; 
scaly. ( P . Holland: Flints, bk. ix., ch. xii.) 


* scale'-lSss, * scal-ess, a. [Eng. scale (1\ 
a. ; -tew.] Destitute of scales ; having no 
scales. 

“ Scaleltss silurolds.” — Field, Sept. 2ft, 1886. 

8Cale'-m5ss, t. [Eng. scale, and moss.] 

Bot. (PI.): The Jungerraanniacete (q.v.) 
(Lindley.) 

sea-lene', o. & i. [Lat. scalenus, from Gr. 
<txc»At)v6* (skalinot) = scalene, uneven.] 
Mathematics : 

A. As adj. : Applied to a triangle whose 
sides are all unequal ; also to a cone such that 
a section made by a plane through the axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of the base, is a sca- 
lene triangle. In this latter case the term is 
equivalent to oblique. 

B. As subst. : A scalene triangle ; a triangle 
whose sides are all unequal. 

scalene- tubercle, s. 

Anat, : A sharp spine on the inner edge of 
the first rib. 

sca-len-6-he'-dr6n, #. [Gr. <nca\i)v6s (ska- 
linos) = scalene (q.v.), and iSpa (hedra) = a 
seat, a base.] 

Grystall. : A pyramidal form under the 
rhombohedral system, in which the pyramids 
are aix-sided, and the faces are scalene tri- 
angles. 

* sca-len'-ous, a. [Lat scalenus.] The same 
as Scalene (q.v.X 

seal ant, a. [Scale (3), v.] 

Geol. : Climbing ; applied in the nomen- 
clature of the Appalachian strata to a series 
of rocks, equivalents of the Onandaga salt and 
water-lime groups of New York, produced in 
the high morning period of the American 
Palaeozoic day. Its maximum thickness 
(about 1,000 feet) is in the Mississippi region. 
The acalent series is on the parallel of the 
Wenlock formation. (Prof. H. D. Rogers : 
Geology of Pennsylvania.) 

sca-len'-iis (pi. sca-le'-m), a. [Scalene.] 
Anat. (PL): Muscles of the neck. There 
are sometimes three; the scalenus anterior , 
medius, and posticus. 

seal' er, #. [Eng. scale (IX v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which scalea ; specif., a dental tool 
for removing tartar from the teeth. 

* aca'-li-dee, a. pi ' [Mod. Lat. scal(aria) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. sun. -idee.] 

Zool. : A eynonym of Scalariadee (q.v.). 

SCa'-li-nSss, s. [Eng. scaly; -ness.] Th# 
quality or state of being scaly. 

scal'-ing (1), pr. par., a., & a. [Scale (1), v .] 
A. & B . As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : The act or process of strip- 
ping scales off; the act or state of separating 
and coming off in scales or thin laminae. 

IL Technically: 

1. Metall. : A preliminary process In the 
manufacture of tin plate. The rectangular 
plates are bent so as to stand when placed on 
edge, pickled in dilute muriatic acid, heate<\ 
in a furnace to remove the scale, cooled, 
flattened on an anvil, and rolled cold. 

t 2. Naut. : A term formerly applied to the 
process of adjusting sights to the guns on 
shipboard, 
scaling-bar, s. 

Steam : A rod for detaching scale in boilers 
scaling- furnace, s. 

MetalU: A reverberatory furnace in which 
plates are exposed in the process of scaling. 

scaling-hammer, s. 

Steam : A hammer with an edge peen, used 
In loosening scale formed in steam-boilers. 

scal ing (2), pr. par. or a. [Scale (3), «.] 

scaling-ladder, a. A ladder used in the 
assault of fortified piaces. 

sc&l-l-o'-la (i as yl), a. [Scaoliola.) 

scall, * shall, * skalle, s. & a. [Icel. skalli 
= a bare head ; cf. Sw. skallig = bald ; skala 
= to peel ; Dan. & Sw. skdl — a husk.] [Scale 

ax 4 
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-tian - sh^n. -tion, -cion = shtin ; -flon, -*lon — zhnn, -cions, -tlons, -sious = sh&s. -hie, -die, Ac. = 
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scallawag— scambling 


A. As rubst. : Scab, scurf, scabbiness, le- 
prosy. 

" Under thy long lock* thou rnalst bane the tcaO." 

Chaucer : To hi* Scrivener. 

• B. Asadj. : Mean, paltry, low. 

" To be rerenee on this same scall, scurry, copying 
oom [anion. “ — shaXcrp. : Merry H i*-*, Hi. 1 

• T (1) Dry scall : Dry tetter, psoriasis 
(q.v.). Oesenius considers the dry scall of 
Scripture, pn; ( netheq , Lev. xlii. 30) to be 
porrigo or impetigo (q.v.X The R. V. omits 
“ dry," which is not in the original. 

• (2) Moist scall : 

Pathol. : Humid or running tetter ; im- 
petigo (q.v.). 

sc&l'-la-w&g, sc&T-a-w&g, a. [Etym. 
doabtful.J A scamp, a scapegrace ; a good- 
for-nothing fellow. (Amer.) 

"You good-for-ootbtn’ young scafaunp "— Sam Slick: 
Human Nature. 


• 8 called, a. [Eng. scall ; ~ed.] Scald, scurfy. 

“ With scalled browe* bl«ke. and pUled bent* 

Chaucer: C. Frol. 628. 

scalled head, s. 

Pathol : Ringworm. 


SCal’-lion (1 aa y), i. [I tal. scalogno ; Sp. 

tsealona, from Lat. (espu) ascalonica = the 
onion from Ascalon, a town of Palestine, the 
Ashkelon of the Old Testament.] 

Bot. db Port. : Allium ascalonicum majus. 
It ia a vsriety of the Shallot (q.v.). 


* scallion -faced, a. Hsviog a mean, 
scurvy face or appearance ; or perhaps, atiuk- 
ing- faced. ( Beaum. dt FUt. : Love's Cure , ii. 1.) 


sc&l'-ldp (or & as i>), • scal-oppe, scal- 
lop. * skal-op, s. [0. Fr. escalope, s word 
of Teutonic origin ; cf. O. Dut. schelpe (Dot. 
schelp) — a shell ; Ger. schelfs = a busk ; Eng. 
scale (IX 6., and shell] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L In the asme sense as II. 2. 

2. A receaa or curving of the edge of any- 
thiog, like the segment of a circle. 

3. A kind of dish. In shape of a scallop shell, 
for baking oysters in. 

* 4. A lace band or collar, scalloped at the 
edges. 

** To wear my own now scallop.” — Per m i Diary, 
Oct it 1662. 

IL Technically: 


1. Her. : The same as Escallop (q.v.). 

2. Zoology: 



(1) The genus Pecten (q.v.), especially Pecten 

en/irimvA. - 

** And luscious teoKops 
u> allure the taste* 

Of rigid zealots to do- 
liciou* futi.’ 

Gay: Trieia, IL 

(2) Pecten jaco- 

bceus, the Scallop- 
shell (q.v.), called 
also St. James’s 
shell. It was worn 
by pilgrims to the 
Holy Land ; and scallop. 

the fossil Pectena 

found in the sub-Apennlue formations of Italy 
were once supposed to have been dropped by 
the pilgrims on their return. 


** He qolU bU e«U ; tbe pilgrim staff he bore. 

And Used the scaUiip In bU hat before.” 

Parnell : Hermit, 25. 

scallop budding, s . 

Hort. : A method of budding performed by 
parings thin tongue-ahaped portion of bark 
from the stock, aud applying the bad without 
divesting it of its portion of wood, so that the 
barks of both may exactly fit, and then tying 
it in the usual way. 


scallop-crab, s. v 

ZooL : Caphyra pectenicola. It is closely 
akin to the Pea-crab (q.v.> 

scallop-shell, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: The ahell of the scallop. 
[Scallop, II. 2. (2).] 

2. EnUm. : A British geometer moth, Eu- 
cosmia undulata. 

" Tbe scaUop~*heU hie cap did deck.” 

Scott : Harm ion, L 17. 

•c&l-lop (or & as 8), scol l6p, v.U [Scal- 
lop, a] 

1. To mark or cut on the edge In segments 
of circles. 

2. To cook, as oyaters, in a ahell or scallop. 


sc&l-l£ped (or & aa o), scdT- loped, pa. 

par. & a. [Scallop, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verhX 

B. As adjective : 

1. Cut or marked at the edge or border with 
scallops or segments of circles. 

* The woodeu heel rue? raUe tbe dancer's bound. 

And with tbe scallop'd top ble step be crown’d.* 

Gay : Trivia, L 

2. Furnished with a scallop ; made or done 
in a scallop. 

3. Bearing a scallop as an heraldic bearing. 

*’ It may be known, that Monteth wu e gentleman 
with a scalloped coat.*— A ing: Art of Cookery. 

scalloped hazel, a 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Odonto- 
pera bidentata. 

scalloped hook-tip, s. A British ens- 
pidate moth, Platypteryx lacertula. 

scalloped oak, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Crocallis 
elinguaria. 

scalloped (or scolloped) oysters, s, 

pL Oysters baked with bread-era nibs, cream, 
pepper, salt, nutmeg, and s little butter. The 
cooking was originally performed in a seal lop- 
shell, and afterwards in a dish called a scallop. 

• scall'-^, Q. [Eng. scall; «y.) Scalled, senrfy. 

“ Orer It* eye# there are two hard scaUy knob*, a a 
big aa a man’* flat.*— Dampier : Voyage*, (an. 1676). 

sc5l-6ps, S. [Gr. <r«aAo^r (skalops) =: the dig- 
ger, 1.8., the mole ; a*aAA*j (skallo) = to hoe.] 
Zool. : Shrew-mole ; & genns of Talpid®, 
with three species, ranging from Mexico to 
the great lakes on ths east side of America, 
bat on the west only to the north of Oregon. 
Snout slender and elongated ; feet like those 
of the true mole, but the toes of the hind 
limbs are webbed. 

sc Alp (I), * scalpe, s. [A doublet of scallop 
(q.v.) ; cf. O. Sw. skalp — a sheath ; Icel. 
skalpr.] 

1. The head, the skull, the cranium. 

** And each scalp had a *ingl* long tuft of hair.* 
Byron i Siege qf Corinth, la 

2. The onter covering or integument of the 
skull ; hence, the akin of the head with the 
hair belonging to it, cot or torn off by North 
American Indians from their enemies as a 
trophy of victory. 

** They might aa well hare represented Waahtogtou 
brandishing a tomahawk, and girt with a string of 
scalpe." — Macaubty : Hitt. Knff., oh. «HL 

3. The summit, the top, the bare peak. 

" The auowy scalp uf Ben Cruachan roee.*— Macau- 
lay: Hitt. Eng., oh. xlii. 

scalp-lock, a A tuft of hair allowed to 
grow on the crown of the head by some of 
the North American Indians, to allow a vic- 
torious enemy a fair chsnce of taking the 
acalp. 

4. The interior tribe* . . . oonld not oonreniently 
carry a few human head* daugling at their saddle- 
bows, snd accordingly they take tha more portable 
teal p~ lock as a trophy and remembrance of their slain 
enemy.* — fi. Broken: Peoples qf the World, L 7L 

scAlp (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) A bed of 
oyatera or nmasels ; a scaup. 

SC&lp, v.t. [Scalp (1), s. Prob. there Is s 
confusion with Lat. scalpo = to cut,] 

1. To deprive of the scalp or integument of 
the head. 

2. To sell railway or other tickets Irregularly 
or at reduced rates. ( U. S.) 

ScAl -pcl, s. (Lat. scalpellum, dimln. of scaL 
prum or scalper = a knife ; scalpo — to cut.] 
Surg. : A small knifa used in operations and 
dissections. 

’’Exploring with their tcajpol the winding Intrica* 
cies oi rein and nerro.*— G. a. Leyte* : Aristotle, p. 161 

ScAl-per-li-fonn, a. [Lat. scalpellum (q.v.X 
and forma = form.] 

Bot. : Shaped like the blade of a penknife 
placed vertically on a branch. 
ScAl-pgl'-lum, s. [Lat = a scalpel (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : A genus of Lepadidce ; ahell of 
thirteen pieces completely covering the ani- 
mal. Scaly* Hum mtlgare ia hermaphrodite, 
hut in addition to the ordinary males, several 
complemented ones of brier existence are 
almost invariably attached to the occlodent 
margin of both acata. In soma other species 
there are two males of low organization lodged 
within the ahell of each female. 

2. PalcBont. : From tha Neocomian onward. 


X&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there 
•r, wore, W 9 H work, who, s6n; mute, cub, ciire, qjxite, cur, rule, full; try. 


SChlp'-er, s. [Lat, scalpo = to cut, to carve.) 

1. Ord . Lang . ; One who scalps. 

2. Surg. : A raspatory (q.v.) 

V Ticket scalper: An irregular or unauthor- 
ized dealer i n railway or other tickets. [Scalp, 
v.f.,2.) (U.S.) 

.«cAlp'-Irig. pr. par. or a. [Scalp, r.) 

ecalplng-lron, s. The same aa Scalp** 
(q.v.). 

scalping-knife, s. The knife used by 
the North American Indiana in scalping their 
enemies. 

* sc&lp'-l£ss, cl [Eng. scalp; -kas.) Having 
no ac3lp; bald. 

“ Tbn top uf hla seal plot «kulL*— C. Kingsley : Alices 
Locke, ch. rl, 

SC Al'-p reform, a. [Lat. scalprum — a knife, 
and forma = form, shape.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Chisel-shaped. 

2. Comprtr. Anat. : A term applied to tbe 
chisel-shaped incisors of the Rodeats which 
John Hunter grouped under ths name Scalpris- 
dentata ; but these teeth, though common to 
all the Rodentia, are not confined to them; 
they are present In the Wombat, the genns 
Cheiromya, and in many of the Soricidae. 

sc&T-prum, 1 . [Lat. = a knife, from scalpo = 
to cut.) 

1. Surg. : A rasping Instrument naed in 
trepanning; or removing the roughness from 
the edges of bones or the teeth. 

t 2. Zool : A scalpriform tooth. 

seal -f, a. [Eng. scale s. ; -y.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Covered with scales ; faroiahed with 
scales; scaled. 

*’ And camber'd with h!« scaly spoil, 

8lowly, yet etroogly, pliee the o*r.“ 

Byron : The Giaour. 

(2) Resembling scales or laminae. 

2. Fig. : Shabby, mean, stingy. (Slang.) 

IL BoL : Covered with minote scales fixed 

by one eod, as the young shoots of Pinaceae. 

scaly ant-eater, s. 

Zool : Any individual of the genus Mania, 
[Pangolin.) 

scaly-Uzard, s. 

Zool. : Zoo/oca vivipam. 

scaly- winged, a. Having wings covered 

with scales, as some inaects. 

* SC&m'-ble,r.{. A t. [For scample, a frequent, 
form from scamp (q.v.) : cf. Dut. schampelen= 
to storable, to trip, from scampen = to escape.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To atlr quickly ; to be busy ; to scramble ; 
to be bold or turbulent. 

•* Hare fre*h chaff In tbe bln. 

And somewhat to scumble for hog and for hen.* 

TV ter : Husbandry* 

2. To sprawl ; to he awkward. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To mangle, to maul, to spoil. 

M My wood was cat In patches, aud other parts of It 
scanMed and eat befors it wss at Its growth.”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. To waste, to dissipate, to squander. 

"Dr. Scambler had scumbled away ths rtrenwa 
thereof.*— Fuller : Worthies; London. 

3. To collect together without order or 
method. 

” Mach more being scumbled op after this nuainsr.” 
—Holinshed: Chronicle. (Epls. Dsdic.) 

* so&m'-ble, s. [Sc amble, r.) A scramble ; 
a struggle with others. 

” As at a scamble we see boys to storre." 

Dasiee : Humour's Heasen on Earth, p. St- 

SC&m'-bler, s. [Eog. scambl(e); -er.) 

* I. Ons who acsmbles. 

2. One who intrudes on the table or gene- 
rosity of another. 

** A scam birr. In Its literal sense. Is one who goes 
about among his frieuds to get a diunar. by tlie Irish 
called a cosberer. * — SUetens : Notes on Much Ado about 
Nothing. 

* scAm -bling, pr. par. & a. [Scamble, r.) 

A As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Turbolent, noisy, riotous. 

” a rambling . ont-fadog, faahlon-moagerlug »*oy«. 

That lie, and oog, and flout, deprara anaslwuler" 
Shake* p. : Much Ado About Nothing, v. L 


; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Syrian, SB, o = e; ey = a ; qu = kw# 


Bcamblingly— Scandinavian 
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♦ scAm'-bling-ly, adv. [Eng. scambling ; -ly.) 
In a scambling manner; with turbulence or 
noise; riotously. 

scamiT-lus (rl. sca-mU'-li), a. [Eat., 
dimln. from saxmnum — a bench, a step, from 
scando = to climb.] 

Anc. Arch. : A small plinth below the bases 
of Ionic and Corinthian columns. It was not 
ornamented with any kind of moulding. 

sc&m-mo'-nl-a, $. [Scammony.] 

* scAm-mo-m-ate, a. [Eng. scammony; 
-ate . ] A medicine made with scammony. 

44 Tt may be excited by a local tcammoniat «. or other 
acrimonious medicines.— Wiseman: Surgery. 


and Sicily ; In 1314-16 they ranged to 150 feet, 
pulled by forty sweeps or oars, each man 
having his bunk under his sweep. They were 
rigged with nne huge lateen at one third from 
the stem ; no forward bulwark or stem above 
deck ; a long brass 6-ponnder gun worked 
before the mast ; only two feet above water ; 
abaft a lateen mizzen with top-sail. (Smyth.) 

scAmp'-er, v.i. [O. Fr. escampcr, Jescamper; ¥ 
Ital. scampars = to escape, from Lat. ex - = 
out, and campus — *, field, a field of battle.] 

To run away with speed ; to fly with speed ; 
to hurry away. 

“ Whole regiments flung *w«y itmis. colours, nod 
clonks, and scampered off to the hills."— Macaulay: 

SitU Eng., ch. xvi. 


scandal-mongering, s. The spreading 

or retailing of scandal. 

“The credulity end innligunnt scandabmonaering ■ 
In which the Rotiuiu people of nil times delighted. 
Athenaeum, Sept. 2, 1880. 


* acandal-mongery, s . A manufactory 
of scandal. 

44 Dinner-parties, icethetic teas, scandal-mongeries." 
—Carlyle ; Muc ellaniet, iv. 18«. 

scAn'-dal, v . t . [Scandal, *.] 

1. To speak scandal of ; to throw scandal 
on ; to defame, to asperse ; to blacken tbo 
character of ; to traduce. 

14 1 do i*wo ou men and hug them hard. 

And alter scandal them. 

Shaketp . Julius Cottar, L 2. 


scAm mAn'-lc, a. [Eng. scammon(y); -ic.) 
Derived from scammony (q.v.). 

scammonlo-aold, a. [Jalapioacid.] 

scAm’-mo-nin, s. [Eng. scammon(y) ; -in 
(tVrm.).] [Jalapin.] 


scAmp -er (1), «. [Eng. scamp, v. ; -er.] One 
who scamps work. 

sc Amp-er (2), s. [Scamper, r.] A hasty 
flight or escape ; a running away in haste ; a 
hasty excursion. 


scAm-mo -ni-ttm, s. [Seedef.] A Latinised 
form of acammouy (q.v.). 

ScAm-mS-ndl'-fo, a. [Eng. scammon^yX and 
oZ(e)ic. ] Derived from Convolvulus Scammonia. 

scammonolio-acid, s. [Jalapinolic- 

AC1D.J 

soAm -m6n-Sr, s. [Mod. Lat. scammor^ia) ; -y.] 

1. Bot. : Scammnny-bindweed (q.v.). 

2. Chem.: Scammonlura. A purgative gum- 
resin obtained from the root of Convolvulus 
Scammonia. When the root la cut, there 
exudes a milky juice, which dries up to a 
yellowish-brown, gummy-looklng substance. 
Two varieties ere known In commerce, Aleppo 
end Smyrna, the former being considered the 
more valnable. It forms flat irregular masses, 
very brittle, and having a dark-gray or 
blaekish hue. Viewed in thin fragments, it 

S ra translucent and of a golden-brown 
r. Genuine scammony shonld contain 
from 75 to 82 per cent, of resinous matter 
sol u bis in alcohol, the remaioder being wax, 
gum, starch, &c. It is, however, frequently 
adulterated, the adulterants being starcb, 
gum, and inorganic salts. Samples have been 
found to contain not mors than 10 per cent, 
of scammony, and over 60 per cent of 
gypsum and chalk. Pure scammony is & 
powerful drastic purgative and anthelmintic. 
Montpellier scammony : [CtnanchumJ. 
scammony-blndweed, s. 

Bot. : Convolvulus Scammonia. It has a 
campaoulate corolla, cream-colonred or very 
pale red. It grows in hedges in the Levant, 
Asia Minor, Greece, &c., and is cultivated in 
India. The roots are thick, and are cut across 
obliqnely at the top. The juice which then 
flows Is collected in vessels, and furnishes 
scammony (q.v.). 

scammony-resln, s. 

Chcm. : A reslo prepared from scammony 
by exhausting it with spirit of wine, evapo- 
rating to dryneaa, and washing the residue 
with water ; or It may be obtained direct 
from the dried root by alcohol. A good 
sample of root yields from 6 to 6 per cent, of 
resin. It Is a brown translucent, brittle sub- 
stance, entirely soluble In ether, and not 
forming an emulsion when wetted with water. 


scAmp, 9. [From scamper (q.v.), the original 
meaning being a fugitive or vagabond.! A 
worthless fellow; a swindler; a good-for- 
nothing fellow ; a rogue, a vagabond. 



sc Amp, v.t . [Cf. Prov. Eng. skimping = 
scanty.] [Scant, a.] To do or execute, as 
work, in a 
careless, im- 
perfect or 
superficial 
manner, or 
with bad 
material. 

44 PI amber, 
work In bouses 
beiag . . . wil- 
fully scamped. 
and porpoaely 
left in ao im- 
perfect state.” 

—Daily Veto*. 

Oct. 8, 1S8A 

coAm - pg, - 
vi'-a, 8. 

[Ital.] * 

Naut. : A fast-rowing war -boat of Naples 


SOAMPAVIA. 


• scAmp’- hogd, s. [Eng. scamp; -hood.] 
Scampishness. 

44 A floe talent too, bat teading towards scamphood . " 
— Carlyle : Reminiscences, L 206. 

ScAmp'-ish, a. [Eng. scamp ; - ish .] Pertain- 
ing to or like a scamp ; knavish, roguish. 

44 The two scampish oculist*."— Z>* Qubtcey : Spanish 
Run, § 2&. 

ScAmp’-feh-lft adv. [Eng. scampish ; -fy.] 
Iq a scampish manner ; like a sc?mp. 

SC&mp'-ish-nAss, 0. [Eng. scampish ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being scampish; 
knavery, ruguery. 


ScAn, * sc And, v.t. & {. [Properly scand, the 
pa. par. having been formed as scand (for 
scanaed), and the d then dropped from being 
taken for the pa. par. termination. O. Fr. 
escander— to climb, from Lat. scando = to 
climb, to scan fa verse) ; Sanac. sJeand = to 
spring, to aacena ; Ital. scandire , scandere.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To count the metrical feet or syllables of, 
as of a poem ; to read or recite so as to indi- 
cate the metrical structure. 

44 Harry, whoee tuneful and well-messui'd song 

First t* eight our English musick bow to span 

Words with lust note and accent, not to scan 

With Mid** 4 ear*.” Milton : Sonnet IS. 

2. Hence, to examine point by polot ; to 
examine closely or minutely ; to scrutinize. 

44 The list* of the majority and the minority are 
scanned and analysed .’* — Macaulay : Mist . Eng., ch. xv. 

B. Intrans. : To follow or agree with the 
rules of metre : as, A line scans well. 

* sc And, v.L [Lat. scando = to climb.] [Scan.) 

1. To climb. 

44 Ne italde till she the highest stage had scand. 

Where Cynthia did lit, that never still did stand.* 
Spenser ; F. ; Uf Mutabilities e. vi. 

2. To scan. 

44 Ech other* works to scand.”— Merdsn : Sinfull 
Man's Solace, p 16L 


scAn'-dal, • scan- die, * scan dall, s. 

[Fr. scandals ~ a scandal, an offence, from Lat. 
scandalum ; Or. aicarfaAov (skandalon) = a 
anare, a scandal, a stumbling-block ; Sp. & 
Port, esoandalo ; ital. scandalo. Scandal and 
slander are donbleta.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Offence caused by the faults or misdeeds 
of another; reproach or reprobation called 
forth by what is regarded as wrong or dis- 
graceful ; opprobrinm, shame, disgrace. 

44 He consented with an alacrity which mire greet 
scandal to rigid Churchmen."— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., 
ch. lx. 


2. Defamatory talk, speech, or report ; re- 
proachfnl aspersion; opprobrious censure; 
something uttered, said, or reported which is 
false snd injurious to reputation. 


44 Wheo Scandal has new minted an old lie, 

Or tax'd invention for a freah « apply, 

Tia called a satire.” Cotoper ; Charity, 51& 


IL Law: 

1. The use of malicious, scandalous, and 
slanderous words, to the damage and deroga- 
tion of the good name of another. 

2. An irrelevant and abusive statement In- 
troduced into a hill or any pleading in an 
action. 

scandal-monger, s. One who spreads 
or retails scandal ; one who Is given to re- 
tailing defamatory reports nr rumours con- 
cerning the character of others. 


2. To scandalize, to offend, to shock. 

• sc&n dal-i za'-tlon, s. [Eng. scandalise); 
- ation .] A scandalous sin. 

44 In *b bom In able scandnlisatleyn." — Dialogue Be- 
tween a Gentleman ± a Husbandman, p. 188. 

scAn'-dal-ize, scAn’-da-lI^c, v.t. [Fr. 

scandaliser : Sp. escandalizar ; Port, escandaU 
isar; Ital. scandalizzart, scandalezzare, from 
Lat. scandcUizo; Gr. <rxa^aA^u» (skandalizo). J 

* 1. To speak scandal of ; to defame, to 
traduce, to libel, tn slander. 

44 Words also tending to scandalise * magUtrstu, or 
penoo ia • publlo trust, ore reputed more highly in. 
jurious thaai when spoken of e prlvete man. ’— Black- 
stone : Comment., bk. lil., ch. 5. 

* 2. To disgrace ; to bring disgrace on. 

3. To offend by some action considered, 
wrong, heinous, and flagrant; to shock by 
scandalous conduct 

44 Scandalised *t tha ill- behaviour of thU troop of 
littla pirete*.”— t^ueen. Sept. 26. 1883. 

ScAn'-dal-ous, a. [Fr. scandaleux; Sp. escan- 
daloso; I tan. scandaloso.] 

L Causing scandal or offence; extremely 
offensive to duty nr propriety; exciting re- 
proach or reprobation ; shameful. 

44 Cupid must go DO wore so scmndalously naked, hot 
Is eo joined to wake him breeches."— Carew : Ccolum- 
Britannicum. 

2. Disgraceful to reputation ; shameful, 
opprobrious ; bringing shame or disgrace. 

44 This, hy the calumniators of Epicurus’s philo- 
sophy, *** objected as one of the most scandalous o 1 
all their sayings.” — Covdey : QJ Liberty. 

3. Defamatory, libellous, slanderon9. 

44 Injuries affecting a man’s reputation or good name 
are, first, hy malicious, scandalous, and slanderous 
words, trading to his damage and derogation. A* it a 
man maliciously and falsely utter any slander or false 
tale of -another, which may either endanger him In 
law, by impeaching him ef some heinous crime, as to 
say that a man has poisoned another, or is perjured ; 
or which may exclude him from society, as lo charge 
him with having an infection* disease ; or which may 
impair or hort his trade or livelihood, as to call a 
tradesman a bankrupt, a physician a quack, or a lawyer 
a knai e ." — Mackstone : Comment,, bk. iii-, ch. A 

scAn'-da lous-ljf, adv. [Eng. scandalous; 

-ly-) 

l. In a scsndslouB manner ; so as to give or 
canse offence ; disgracefully, shamefully. 

44 By being scandalously bold." 

Coteper : Author of Letter on Literature. 

* 2. Censoriously ; with a disposition to find 
fault. 

44 Shoo their faolt, who, scandalouHy oloe, 

Will Deeds mistake an author into vice.* 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 656. 

soAn'-da-loiis-ness, s. [Eng. scandalous; 
-ness.] 'The quality or state of being scaa- 
daloua, disgraceful, or shameful. 

44 The scandalousness of their lives. Becker: Ser- 
mons, voi. L, sor. 28. 

scAn -da-lfrm m&g-na'-tum, s. [Lat.] 

Law : The offence of speaking slanderously, 
or in defamation of high personages of the 
realm, as of temporal and spiritual peers, 
jndgea, and other high offlecra. Actions on 
this plea are now obsolete. 

so An- dent, a. [Lat. scandcns, gen It. seatt- 
dentis, pr. p3r. of aazndo = to climo.J 
Bot . ; Climbing, as the Ivy. 

scAn-dfj’-i-dee, scAn-df-^in'-^-ee, a. pL 
[Mod. Lat. scandix, genit, scandic(w); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee, -ineee.] 

BoL : A family or sub-tribe of Aplace®. 
Fruit elongate ; seed grooved in front. 

ScAn-di-na'-vi-an, a. & a. [See def.] 

A. AsodJ. : Of or pertaining to Scandinavia, 
under which name were comprehended, the 
kingdoms of Norway and Sweden, and Den- 
mark ; pertaining or relating to the language 


boil, b6^; poilt, JtfvW; cat, jell, chorus, ^hln, bough; go, ^em ; t hin , this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -bag. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, sion = shun ; -^ion, -^ion s= y.btiri T . -clous, -tious, nsious = shiis. -bio* -die, Ac. = bol* 
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or literature of this portion of Europe (in- 
cluding Iceland). 

B. At substantive ; 

L A native or inhabitant of Scandinavia. 

2. The language spoken by the Scandina- 
vians, including Danish, Swedish, Norwegian, 
and Icelandic. The literary remains of the 
Icelandic language go back to the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 

sc&n'-di-itm, *. [See extract.] 

Chtnu : An element discovered by Nilson in 
1879 ; symbol. Sc ; at. wt. 44’91. It occurs, 
together with the other rare earths, in gado- 
linite and euxenite, but the metal itself has 
not yet beeo isolated. It forms one oxide, 
acandia or scandium oxide, SC2O3, s whita 
infusible powder, resembling magnesia, sp. gr. 
8*8, insoluble in water and acids. Scandium 
saV’s are colourless or white, and hsve an acid 
astringent taste, but are of little importance. 
" For the new element M. Nileon propoeee the suu 
of tScamttum, to denote IU purely fecxndiuAVixn 
origin.”— Aq burg, M*y 8, 1878, p. 4L 

sc An -dire, *. [Let, from Gr. aK*vM$(skandix) 
= the herb chervil.] 

Bot. : Shepherd’s Needle ; the typical genus 
of Scandicidae (q.v.). Bracts one or none, 
bracteole (partial involucre) of five or seven 
leaves ; calyx teeth obsoleta ; petals obovste, 
with an inflected point ; fruit laterally com- 
pressed, with a long beak. Known species 
eight to ten. The north temperata rone. 
One, Scandix Pecten-Veneris, the Common 
Shepherd’s Needle or Venus’s Comb, has a 
stem four to twelve inches high; leaves 
triply pinnate ; nmbels of two or three raye, 
often sessile. Abundant in cornfields, flower- 
ing from Jnne to September. 

scAn slon, 9 . [Lat. scanrlo, from tcando = 
to climb, to scan ; Sp. eecansion ; ItaL scan- 
sions.] The act of scanning or measuring a 
verse by feet, to see if the quantities are duly 
observed. 

** Wonderful is the edvimUg* of tettmion ... in 
detecting the error# of copyists mnd printers ." — Ben 
Jons m : Work! (ed. Gifford), iii. ITS (Note.) 

♦ scAn sor es, #. pL [Lat, pL of scansor = 
a climber.] 

Ornith. : Climbing Birds. [Climber, II. 2.] 
They are now more generally known as Zygo- 
d&ctylae (q.v.X from the arrangement of their 
toes. [Picaki^e.] 

scon sor-I al, a. & a. [Lat. scanspHus, from 
scansor = a climber.] 

A. As adj . : Climbing or adapted for climb- 
ing ; belonging to the order Scansores. 

B. As subst. : A bird belonging to the order 
Scansores. 

scansorial barbets, s. pL 

Ornith. : The sub-family Cspitoulne (q.v.X 
now often elevsted to a family. 

* scAn sor' l oAs, a. [Scanbobial.] The 
same as Scansor ial, A. 

“ The feet here generally been considered u ran- 
sorious or formed for climbing."— Shaw : General 
Zoology, vaL ix.. pt. 1., p. M. 

ecAnt, v.t. & i. [Scant, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To limit, to stint ; to keep or put on 
abort allowance ; to cut down ; to abridge. 

“ To scant the printer’s hill to the lowest penny. **— 
Field. Feb. IS, I8M. 

2. To afford or give out sparingly or stingily ; 
to grudge ; to be niggard or stingy of; to dole 
out. ( Shakesp . : Henry V. f ii. 4.) 

* B, Intrans. : To fail ; to become less ; to 
fall sway : as, The wind scants. 

tcAnt, a., adv ., & s. [Icel. akamt, neut of 
skammr — short, brief ; skamta = to dole out ; 
skamtr = a dole, 8 share, a portion ; Norw. 
akantat = measured or doled out, from skanta 
— to measure narrowly ; skant = s portion, s 
dole; O. H. Ger. scam = short Cf. Prov. 
Eng. skimping — scanty.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not full, large, or plentiful ; rather less 
than is wanted for the purpose ; scanty ; 
barely aufficient 

“ In the &rmy victuals might grow scant* 

Drayton : Daw Id. A Goliath. 

2. Having a limited or scanty supply ; 
scarce, short (Followed by of.) 

*' He’s fat and scant of breath." 

Skakeep. : Hamlet, r. 2. 


* 3. Sparing, stingy, parsimonious, grudg- 
ing, niggardly. 

“ From this time. 

Be aomewhat soanter nf your maiden presence.” 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 8. 

EL Naut . ; Said of a wind when it heads a 
ship off, eo that ehe will barely lay her course 
when the yards are shsrp op. 

* B. As adv . ; Barely, scarcely, hardly ; not 
quite; ecantly. 

M I have scant the space to mark# my ccsnmfng end.” 
Wyatt : A bsen ce of Ail Lots. 

* C. As subst. : Scarcity, deficiency, scanti- 
ness. 

’* Like ths ant 


* scant of grace, 1. A good-for-nothing 
fellow ; a scapegrace. 

* scAn' - tl - lone, s. [O. Fr. eschantiUoi u] 
[Scantling.] A pattern, s scantling. 

4 * Though it were of no round# stone, 

Wrought with equier and scant Hone* 

Remount of the Bose. 

sc&nt'-f-ljr, adv. [Eog. scanty; -ly.] 

1. In & scanty manner or degree ; not plenti- 
fully. 

** Or if yourself, too scantily supplied. 

Need help, let honest industry provide.” 

Cotcper : Progress of Error , 15 L 

• 2. Sparingly, grudgingly. 

BC&nt'-I-n&Bs, *. [Eng. scanty ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being scanty or scant; 
narrowness ; want of size, extent, or ahnnd- 
ance ; insufficiency, shortness, a can i ness. 

" Supplying the defect of a scantiness of dress.”— 
Reynolds : Art of Painting. Note SIS. 


• scAnt-I-t^, * scant-l-tle, 1. [Eng. scant ; 
-tty.] Scantiness, scantness, deficiency, scar- 
city. 

“ Such Is the seantitie of them here in England."— 
Harrison : Descript. England, bk. iiJ., ch. ir. 

• ScAn-tle (IX v.<. & t [Eng. scant ; freqnent. 
suff. -le.] 

A. Intrans. : To become scant or deficient ; 
to fail. 

** They [winds] rose or scantiest, as bis sails would 
drive.* Drayton: The Moon-Calf. 

B. Trans. : To scant ; to cut short or down ; 
to be niggard of ; to grudge. 

“ The soaring kite there scarified his large wings. 
And to the ark the hovering eaatril brings." 

Drayton : R oak's ArJk 

• sc Art tie (2), v.L [O. Fr. eschanteler, from 
es (Lat ex-) ~ out, and cantel — a corner, a 
cantle (q.v.).] To divide into small pieces. 

** The Pope’s territories will, within a century, be 
scantled out among the greet powers who have now a 
footing in Italy. " — Chesterfield. 

scAn tie, s. [Cf. scantikme, and Norw. skant 
= a measuring rod.] A gauge hy which slates 
are regulated to their proper length. 


• scAnt -l£t» s. [Scantle (1), v .] A small 
pattern, sample, or piece ; a fragment. 

“ While the world was but thin, the ages of mankind 
were longer; and as the world grew fuller, so their 
lives were cucoeml vely reduced to a shorter scantlet ," — 
Hale : Orig. of Mankind. 


BoAnt -ling, * scant-ion, s. [O. Fr. eschan- 
teler = to break op into can ties er pieces, to 
scantle (q.v.); O. Fr. eschantillon — u small 
piece, a scantling, s pattern. The word has 
been confused with scant and scanty.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* L A quantity or piece cut or taken for a 
particular purpose ; a sample, a pattern. 

A ^pretty scantling of his knowledge may be 

* 2. A small quantity or portion. 

“ Any scantlings of information . . . will be accept- 
able."— Aotes * Queries, May t, 1884, p. S47. 


3. A rough draft ; a rude sketch. 

4. A trestle or horse in a cellar for standing 
casks on tap. 

5. A besm or board ; a piece of timber. 

" Sells the last scantling, and transfers the prirs 
To some shrewd sharper, ere It buds again." 

Cotoper : Task, iii. 75A 

H. Technically : 

I. Carp. : Lumber nnder five inches square, 
used for studs, braces, ties, Ac. It is expressed 
in terms of its transverse dimensions : as, a 
timber having a scantling of 12 x 8. 

2. Mason.: The dimensions of ashlar atones. 


3. Shipbuilding : The transverse dimenaiona 
of pieces of timber, &c. The respective aides 
sre known as moulding and aiding. 


• sc&nt-llrig, a. [Eng. scant, a.; -ling.] 
Scant, scanty, email ; not plentiful. 


SC&nt'-ljf, adv. [Eng. scant; -ly.) 

1. Io a scant manner or degree ; not fuily o» 
plentifully ; narrowly, sparingly, grudgingly. 
“ Go* hen given roomth, but scantly to their ttore." 

Drayton : Moses, L 


2. Barely, scarcely, hardly. 

" Hie ktrtle made of foreet green. 

Beached scantly to bit knee." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, Iii. 17. 


ScAnt'-ness, s. [Eng. scan*, a. ; -ti«8.] The 
quality or state of bef ag scant or scanty ; 
narrowness, shortness, soantiness, smallneas. 


“ Either strutting in mrwieldy bnlk. or sinking la 
defective scantness. —Bamne : Sermons, roL L. set. I. 


ecAnt'-^, a. [Eng. scant ; -y.] 

1. Wanting in amplitude, size, or extent; 
narrow, small, scant. 

" In the heaven of heaven* that (pace he deem* 

Too scanty for the exertion of hi* beam*." 

Covrper : Charity, 580. 

2. Not abnndant ; deficient ; hardly suffi- 
cient; not enough ; falliug or corniog short of 
what Is necessary. 

" Notwithatanding their scanty anbeisteuoe."— 
Smith: Wealth of Motions, hk. L. ch. viiL 

* 3. Sparing, niggardly, grudging, parsi- 
monious, stingy. 

" Unjuetand scanty to heraelf alone.” 

Dryden : Eleonora, 104. 

scAp a nus, a. [Or. aicairavi} (skapane) = a 
a pads ’or hoe.] 

ZooL ; A genus of Tslpidae, founded by 
PomeL In general characters they sgree with 
Scalops, but resemble Condylura in dentition 
and habit. There are two species, Brewer's 
Shrew Mole (Scopanus bretceri), from the 
Eastern United States, which probably gave 
riee to the reports that the Co inmoo Mole 
( Talpa europaxt ) existed in America, and S. 
toumsendi, from the Pscific coast. 


* scape (1), #. [An abbreviation of escape 
(q-vOO 

1. The act of escaping ; an escape. 


** I a poke of moat diMatroua chancee. 

Of h*ir- breadth scapes In th‘ imminent deadly 
breach." Shakesp. : Othello, L 8. 

2. A meana of eecape ; evssion. 

“ Crafty mate. 

What other scape canst thou excogitate 7" 

Chapman. 


3. A freak, an escapade, a misdemeanour, a 
trick, a cheat. 


” They readily pardon all fault* and scape* com- 
mitted by negligence,” — Sorth : Plutarch, p. 208. 


• scape gallows, s. One who has es- 
caped the gallows though he has deserved it. 

scape-goat, i. 

1. Lit. dk Jewish ritual : A goat designed to 
'scape, i.e., escape, as opposed to one killed 
and offered in sacrifice. Once & year, on the 
great day of atonement, after Aaron hsd 
offered a bullock in sacrifice for the sins of 
himself and his house (Lev. xvi. 1-6), be was 
to take two goats "for s sin offering” (5b 
Lots were to be cast, nne lot for the Lora, 
aod one (8, A.V.) for Azazel (R.V., on the 
margin “ for dismissal.**) The goat on which 
Jehovah’s lot fell was to be offered for a sin 
offering (9X 

“ Bnt the goat on which the lot fell for Anzel a hill 
be act alive before the Lord, to make atonement for 
him to tend him away for Axazel into the wilderness.” 
(10.1 CL Matt. xlL 43 ; Luke xL 24. 

Before the dismissal, Aaron was to lay both 
his bands on the goat's head, and confess his 
sins and those of the people, putting them on 
the head of the goat, and send him hy the 
hand of s trusty man into the wilderness, 
"snd the goat shsll bear upon him all their 
iniquities iuto a solitary land ” (21, R.V.). If 
Azazel is an evil spirit [Azazel, 1], then after 
the sacrifice of the one goat had stoned for 
and removed the sins of the worshippers, 
the other scape-goat might return those sins 
In mockery to Azazel, the evil spirit regarded 
as their author. This is Hengstenhurg*a 
view. Rationalism, on the contrary, sees 
in the narrative a certain remnant of devil- 
worship flourishing perhspe in pre-Hosaic 
times. Under the later Judaism the goat was 
thrown over a precipice about twelve miles 
from Jerusalem. The scape goat is generally 
considered the clearest type of the substitu- 
tion of Christ for slnnere, and bis eternal re- 
moval of their transgressions cf. Isaiah liiL. 
11-12 ; John l 29 ; Heb. ix. 28 ; 1 Peter ii. 24X 

2. Fig. : One who is made to bear the blame 
doe to another. 

“ They were made the scapegoats of a general in- 
dignation.”— Farrar : Early Days of Christianity, 
ch. iv. 


$At«, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or. wore, wolt work, whd, sin ; mute, eftb, cure, unite, cur, rule, fftll ; try, Syrian, *e, ce = e ; ey = a ; au = kw. 


ecape— scapulimanoy 
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•cape-grace, a A graceleaa, good-for- 
Bothiog fellow ; a careless, idle fellow ; a 
ne’er-do-well 

“ The sc ape- graces end ueVr-do. wells whom you con- 
sidered to be dead at least a geueration alucei —Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1886. 

scape-wheel, a 

Uorol. : The wheel in an escapement whose 
teeth escape one at a time from the palleta. 


•capo (2), a. [Lat. scapus = the shaft of a 
pillar, the stalk of a plaut.] [Sceptre.] ^ 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The abaft of a column. 

(2) The apophygee of a 
abaft. 

2. Bot . : A long naked or 
nearly naked peduncle, ris- 
ing from the crown of a root, 
and bearing at its apex a tangle flower, 
as in the tulip, or several, as in the 
cowslip. 

* scape, * Hkapo, v.i. & t. [An atv 

breviation of escape (q.v.), chiefly used 
In poetry.] 

A. Intrans . ; To escape ; to get off. 

M Wo will bo paid before you scape."— 

Beaum. Jt {■'let. : Honett Man* Future, il. 1. 

B. Trans. : To escape, to avoid. 

M Virtue itself scape* not calumnious strokes." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet. L E 



•Clip' ll, sca-pel'-liis, s. [Mod. Lat, dimln. 
from Lat. scapus — a stalk.] 

Bot. : The neck or cauticie connecting the ra- 
dicle aod cotyledons in a germinating embryo. 


scape -less, a. [Eng. scape (2), s. ; -less.) 
Bot. : Deatitute of a scape. 


scape mSnt, s. [See def.] 

Uorol. : An abbreviation ofescapement(q.v.). 


scape -thrift, s. [Eng. scape, v., and thrift] 
A scape-gnace ; a good-for-nothing feliow. 


" For shortlie rpon his dellueranoe. he gathered • 
power of wicked scapethrifts, and with the same 
com m In? Into Incomes, burnt the tow no. —Bolin- 
shed : Hist. Scot. (an. 1427). 


SC&ph-, scAph-O-, scAph-l-A-, pref. 
[Scapha.] Boat-shaped. 


•cAph'-a, s. [Lat., from Gr. aKafa ( ikaphi ) = 
anything hollow.] 

Anat.: The cavity of the external ear, 
between the helix and the antihelix. 


ic&ph An'-dor, s. [Pref. scaph and Gr. 
avyp ( aner\ gen it. a^5p<fc ( andros ) =■ a man.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A case in which a diver Is 
Inclosed when under the surface of the water. 

2. Zool. <£ Palceont. : A genus of Bullid®. 
Shell oblong, convolute, spirally striated ; 
aperture greatly expanded ; apire concealed. 
Recent species thirteen, from Europe and 
North America ; fossil eight, from the Eoceoe 
onward. 

•cAphAs'-pIs, s. [Pref. $caph- t and Gr. 
a<T7ri? (aspis) — a shield.] 

Palasont. : A genus of Cephalaapid®, differ- 
ing from Pterichthys (with which it is some- 
times classed) in having the head-shield 
siin pie. Scaphaspis ludensis is from the Lower 
Ludlow series ; other species occur in the 
Upper Silurian and Devonian. 

•cAph-I-di'-i-dce, a pi. [Mod. Lat scaph- 
idi(um); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Clavicomla, Boat- 
shaped beetles, i.e., much narrowed before 
and behind ; antenna* and legs rather long. 
They are sometimes beantifully spotted, live 
in fungi, fly well, and are widely distributed 
over the world. They are generally from a 
tenth to a third of an inch ia length. 

sca-phld'-l-um, a [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
aKa<f>i&iov ( skaphidion ) = a small tub.] 

1. Bot. : A hollow case containing spores In 
algals. 

2. Entom. : The typical genus of Scaphi- 
diid® (q.v.). One epeciea is British. 

seAph-I-A-, pref ; [Scaph-.] 

scaph-l-o-phry'-ne, «. [Pref. scaphio -, and 
Gr. tf>pvin 7 ( phmne ) = a toad.] 

Zool : A genus of Engyatomatid®, with one 
apeciea, Scaphiophryne marmorata , from Mada- 
gascar. Fingers four, tips dilated Into large 
disks ; toes webbed at base, tips not dilated. 


ScApR-I-A-pils, i. [Pref. scaphio-, and Gr. 
irovs (pous) = a foot.] 

Zool: A geona of Pelobatid® (q.v.), with 
eight species, from North America and Mexico. 
Fingers generally with a rudiment of web; 
toes webbed ; tips of digits not dilated. 

scAph-i-rhtfn'-chiis, s. [Pref. scaphio)-, and 
Gr. pv'yx°s (rhungchos) = a snout.] 

Ichthy. : Shovel-head ; a genus of Acipenser- 
id®, with four species ; one (Scaphirhynchus 
platyrhynchus ) from the Mississippi end its 
affluents, aod three others from Central Asia, 
Snout 8patulate ; tail entirely enveloped by 
horny sentea ; no spiracles. This genus 
affords a atriking instance of the close affinity 
of the fauna of North America to that of the 
north of Asia. 

• BcAph-ism, s. [Fr. scaphisme ; Gr. <rxa(f>cvu> 
(skapheud) = to lay a person in a trench or 
trough, from a* <£<£17 ( skaphe ) = a trough ; 
a-Kairroi ( skapto) = to dig out, to hollow.] A 
barbarous punishment inflicted on criminals 
among the Persians, by confining them in a 
hollow tree, In which five holes were made, 
one for the head, and two each for the legs 
and arms. The exposed parts were smeared 
with honey to invite the wasps, and in this 
situation the criminal was left to die. 

BcAph'-ite, s. [Scaphites.] Any individual 
of the genus Scaphites (q.v.). 

scAph-i'-tes, 1. pi. [Lat. scapha = * skiff; 
suff. -ites.) 

Palceont. : A genns of Amraonitid®. 8hell 
irregularly convoluted at both ends. It is 
at first discoidal, with close whorls, the last 
chamber detached and recurved. Known 
species nineteen, from the Oolite to the 
Chalk of Europe and India. 

• •cAph'-I-Am, 0. [Lat., from Gr. vKajnov 
(skaphicm) = 5 a smail tub or basin.] 

Bot. : The keel of a papilionaceous corolla. 
(Link.) 

ScAph-6-, pref. [Scaph-.] Scaphoid. 

scapho-cuboid, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scaphoid and 
cuboid bones. There is a scapho-cuboid artic- 
ulation. 

scapho-cunelform, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scaphoid and 
cuneiform bones. There le a scapho-cuneiform 
articulation. 

scapha lunar, a. 

Comp. Anat . : Of or balonging to the 
scaphoid and the lunar bones. In adult 
carnivora and some other mammals these are 
united Into a acapho-lunar bone. 

scAph-^-^S-phAr-fo, a. [Pref. scapho -, and 
Eog. cephalic.) 

Anthrop. : Knmbecephalic (q.v.). 

" The peculiar elongated ekoll, to which Profeewr 
▼on Baer, of St. Petersburg, hu applied the name 
teapkocepha lie. '—D. Wilson t Prehistoric Man, it 231. 

scAph- Ag'-na thite, 0. [Pref. scapho - ; Gr. 
yvaOos {gnathos) = j&vt, and Eng. auff. - ite .] 
Comp. Anat. : The epipodite of the second 
pair of maxill® in a crustacean. It ia large 
aod spoon-shaped, and continually bales water 
out of the gill chamber, with the result of 
bringing fresh water into it. 

ScAph'-old, a. [Gr. oicd<f> o? (skaphos) — .. . 
a boat, and elSo* ( eidos ) = form, appearance.] 
Boat-shaped, resembling a boat. 

Bcaphold-bono, 1. 

Anat. : The navicular bone placed at the 
inner side of the foot, between the astragalus 
and the cuneiform bones. 

t scAph-Ap'-A-da, 0. pi. [Pref. scapha -, and 
pi. of Gr. irovs (pons ), genit. iroSo* (podos ) = 
a foot.] 

Zool. : An order of Gasteropoda, sometimes 
created for the snomalous family Dentalid®, 
placed by Huxley under Pteropoda. 

SCap'-I-form, a. [Eng. scape (2), s., and form.) 
Bot. : In the form of a scape ; scape-like. 

scAp'-A-lite, 0. [Lat. scapus, and Gr. At'0o« 
(lithos) = a atone ; Ger. skapolith.) [Scape 
(2), 

Mineralogy: 

1. A name formerly applied to a mineral 


apeciea which included many Bub»tancea of 
varying composition. It ia now used for a 
group of minerals having certain characters in 
common. Crystallization, tetragonal. Hard- 
ness, 5 to 6*5 ; ap. gr. 2‘5 to 2‘9. It includes 
the following species with their varieties 
Sarcolite, meionite, paranthite, wemerita, 
ekebergite, mizzonite, dipyre, and marialite 
(see these words.) 

2. The same as Wernerite (q.v.). 

scAp'-ple, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] [Scat^le. ] 
Mason. : To reduce a atone to a compara- 
tively level surface by hammer-dressing 
without smoothing. 

scAp-t A-chir'-iis, 0. [Gr. aKamut (skapto) — 
to dig, and ( cheir ) = the hand.] 

Zool.: Musky Mole (q.v.); a genus ol 
Talpid®, with one species, from North China. 

ScAp'-t An-^x, 0. [Gr. axinTu (skapto) — to dig, 
and ow$ (onux) = a claw.] 

Zool. : A genus of Talpid®, with one apeciea, 
Scaptonyx fiiscicaudatus, from North China. 
It ia about two and a half inches long, with 
thick, soft blue-black fur ; taii about an inch 
and a half long. Nothing is known of it* 
habits ; in external character it resembles 
Urotrichus (q.v.), hut It has the dentition 
of Talpa. 

•cAp'-U-Ig, s. [Lat] 

1. Anat.: One of the two bones, the other 
being the clavicle, which together form the 
pectoral arch or shoulder girdle. The scapula 
constitutes its posterior part. It is placed 
upon the upper and bsck part of the thorax, Is 
articulated with the outer end of the clavicle, 
and has suspended from It the humerus (q.v.). 
(Qvain.) 

2. Zool . : The row of plates In the enp ol 
crinoids, giving origin to the anna, 

scAp-u-lar, soAp'-u-lar-ft *scap- 
ler-ie, * scAp'-u-laire, a. & s. [Lat. 

scapularis, from scapula ; Fr. scapulaire.) 

A . At adj. : Of or pertaining to the scapula 
or shoulder. 

“ Tht Tl»cer» were oounterpoIw*l with the weight of 
the scapular part ."—Derham : Phytico- Theology, bk. ▼., 
ch. ii. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Roman Church: 

(1) A dress which covers the shoulders. It 
was originally worn over their other dreas by 
the monks when at inaaual labour, but now 
forms part of the habit of the older religious 
orders. [Tim scapular may be seen lu ths 
illustration uader the word Carmelite.] 

(2) A miniature copy of No. (1), made of two 
pieces of cloth, connected by strings, worn by 
Roman Catholica from motives of devotion. 
The moat celebrated is that of the Carmelites, 
said to have been miraculously given to 8t 
Simon Stock, General of the Order, who died 
In 1250. There are four other scapulars in 
nse : that of the Trinity, of white linen with 
a red cross ; the Servite scapular of the Seven 
Dolours, of black stuff ; that of the Immacu- 
late Conception, of light blue woollen, and 
the Red scapular, in commemoration of the 
Passion. 

"Withered fiehwomen with scapulariet." —Sala .■ 
Hogarth, p. 800. 

2. Omith. (PI.) : A series of feathers spring- 
ing from the base of the humerus, and con- 
tinued in a longitudinal stripe so aa to covei 
the last series of the quill feathers with which 
they are ofteo confouoded. 

3. Surg. : A bandage for the shoulder-blade, 
scapular- arch, s. [Pectoral-arch.] 

ScAp-u-li-mAn-^, s. [ Lat scapula, and Gr. 
fLavreCa (manteia) — divination.] 

Anthrop. : Divination by a ahoulder-hlade. 
It ia especially practised in Tartary, where it 
is very ancient, and whence it may hove 
spread to other countries. The bone is put 
on the fire till it cracks in various directions, 
and then a long split lengthwise is reckoned 
ss the *' way of life,” while cross cracks oq 
the right and left stand for different kinds 
and degrees of good and evil fortune; or if 
the omen ia only taken as to some special 
event, then lengthwise splits mean going on 
well, but cross splits stand for hindrance. 
(Tylor.) 

11 The prioclpel *rt of this kind Is dlrinstlon by • 
shonlder blftdc, technically called scapulimancy ox 
omoplatoecopy."— Tylor: Primitive Culture, L 112. 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, JA^I; cat, 9 CII, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, a?; expect, Xenophon, ©flat, ph - 1 
-cian, -tlan = sham -tion, -Bion = ihun ; -flon, -f Ion = Ehfin. -clous, -tlou*, -Bious = shAii. -ble, -die, &c. = bfl, d*L 
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scapulo — scarf 


SC&pUlo-, prtf. [Lat. scapula (q.v.).] 

Anal. : Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the scapala. 

scapulo-clavloular, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the scapula and 
-the clavicle. There is a scapulo-clavicular 
articulation. 

•ca -pus, *. [Lat. = a etalk.] [Scape (2), *.] 

L Arch. : The ehaft of a column ; a ecape. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The same aa Scape (2), *. (q.v.). 

(2) The same aa Scapellus (q v ). 

3. Omith. : Keil'e name for the atens of a 
feather. 


■car (IX * scaur, * scarre (1), skerre, 
skerry, s. [Icel. sker ss a ekerry (q.v.); 
allied to Eng. thare , and shear; Dan. skicer ; 
8w. skar.] A rtnjk, a cliff; a precipitous 
bank ; a bare and broken place od the aide 
of a hili or mouotain. It forms or enters 
into many place names in Great Britain aad 
Ireland, as Scarborough, Scorcliff, &c. 

" Whyle* round * rocky ecaur it strays ; 

Whyles in • wiel It dlmpl't." 

Burnt : BaOotoeen, tt. 

soar -limestone, s. [Mountain-ume- 

STONE.] 

scar (2X scarre, * skar, • skar e, * skarre, 

*. [O. Ft. acare, from Lat. etchara — a a car, 
eapec. one produced by a burn, from Gr. 
i<rxapa (eschara) — a hearth, a fireplace . * . 
the acar of a burn.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A mark on the akin or flesh of a person 
or animal caused by a wound, burn, or ulcer, 
and remaining permanently after the wound, 
Ac., is healed ; a cicatrix. 

“ By all th*lr swords, by all thalr tear % 

By all their names, a mighty spell." 

8oott : Bard't Incantation. 

% A wound, a hurt. 

* Hath more tear* of sorrow In his heart.** 

Bhaketp. : Titut Androniate, It. L 

* 3. Any mark, wrinkle, or blemish. 

“ Never mole, hare-Up, nor tear 
SbaU npon their children be." 
hhaketp : Midtummcr Eight t Dream, v. 

II. Bot. : The mark left on & branch where 
a lsaf has fallen off. 


scar (3X <• [Lat. scarut.\ Any individual of 
the genua 8carua (q.v.). 

•ear (IX v . t . & i. [Scab (2), a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To mark with or aa with a acar or »cara j 
to wound, to hurt. (Shakesp. : Othello, v. 5.) 

• 2. To cut lightly, aa with a plough. 

“ 11 the soil be barren only soar 

The surface.” Drydeni rirgU; Georgic L 100. 

B, Intran*. : To form a acar : to become 
covered with a acar : as, A wound scar* over. 

* scar (2), v . t . [Scare, o.] 

■CAr &b, S . [SCARABEE.] 

I. Literally: 

0) A beetle, a scarabee. 

*' How the seorafr lays Its eggs in the leaf ... I eonld 
■ever see.” — Derham : Phytlco- Theology, hit. It, ch. xiv. 

(2) A eeal or gem cut in the shape of a 
beetle. 

** Such a tcarab In oarnellan was found at Orris to." 
—Encyc. Brit. («hL 8th), x. 134, 

* 2. Fig . .* Applied to an individual aa a 
term of reproach. 

“ Yonder tcarabt 

That liv'd npon tbe dung of her b*«eplea*ure«." 

Boo um. Jt Flet. : Thierry A Theodor et, it L 

•cAr-a-bne I dee, s. pL [Let. scarabce(us) ; 
fem. pL adj. auff. • idee . ] 

Fntonu : Tbe typical family of the Lamelli- 
comia. Antennse ahort, basal joint of mod- 
erate size. club with three to eeven ieaf-like 
jointa, looking solidly clavate when the animal 
is at rest. The Great Droning Beetles belong 
to this family, which is divided into two sec- 
tions, Laparoetictica and Pleurosticiica (q.v.). 

* ScAr-a-bse -ist, s. [Eng. scaralxe(us ) ; -ist.\ 
One who atadiee or is versed in the natural 
history of l*eetlee. 

“The possibility of any Coleopterlst being mors thsn 
a Bcaraocritt." — Standard. Nor. 11, 1885. 

sc&r-a-bae'-us, s [Lat. tcarab ants, scarabtus 
— a beetle, a scarab.] 

Entom. : A genus of Coprinse, and the 
typical one of Scarabseid®. The semicircular 


clypeoe la divided by sharp notches Into a 
eeriea of triangular teeth ; the fore legs are 
retracted. About seventy epeciee are known, 
all from the old world. Scarabceus sacer, 
formerly Ateuchus sacer, Is the sacred beetle of 
the Egyptians, often represented on Egyptian 
monuments, though Latreille thought it was 
S. egyptiorum, a golden-green speciea. Both 
deposit their eggs in pellets of dung, which 
they roll with their hind legs into a hole dug 
for its reception. 

* sc&r-a-bee, * sc&r'-a-bie, «. [Lat jear- 

dbceus.] 

L Lit. : A beetle ; any insect of the genus 
Scarabfeue (q.v.X 

2. Fig. : Applied to an individual, a s a term 
of reproach. 

“Such a# yoo render the throne of mnieety, the 
court, suspected and contemptible ; you are tcarabeet 
that batten in her dong.”— Beaum. A Flet. : Elder 
Brother, lv. L 



sc&r'-amouQh, • scAr-^-monph'-^, s. 

(Fr. scaramoudie, from 
1 tel. Scaramuccia, the 
name of a famous Italian 
buffoon, who 
acted in Eng- 
land in 1673, and 
died in Paria 1694.] 

1. A personage in the 
old Italian comedy, de- 
rived from Spain, charac- 
terized by great boast- 
fulneae and poltroonery. 

Hie dress was black from 
head to foot ; he wore a 
black toqus (a kind of 


SCARAMOUCH. 


“Stout ecaramoucha with rush lane* rode in. 

And ran a tilt at ceataor Arlequin." 

Dryden : Epilogue to Silent Woman. 


square - topped cap), 
black mantle, and a mi 
with openings. 


2. Hence, used for s poltroon and bragga- 
docio. 


SCar'-brA-Ite, s. [After gear borough (Scar- 
bro*), Yorkahire, where found ; auff.*if«(A/tn.X] 

if in. ; A soft mineral, mostly white, occur- 
ring in fissures and cracka in eeptarla. Com- 
pos. uncertain, but it is essentially a hy- 
drated silicate of alumina. Under the micro- 
scope it ia resoived into a mass of minute 
crystalline scales resembling those of Keo- 
linite (q.v.X to which it is probably related. 
Dana includes it in the group of Alloph&nee. 

sear?©, * scars, * scarse, a. A adv , [O. 

Fr. ttcart, eschar* (Fr. ichart), from Low Lat. 
tcarpsus, for txcarpsu* ; Lat. excerptus, pa. par. 
of excerpo — to pick out, to select : ex- =- out, 
and carpo — to pluck, to gather ; Ital. tcarso ; 
Dut, schaars; Sp. cscaso.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Not pientlfiil or abundant; felling or 
coming ahort of the demand ; deficient, want- 
ing, scanty : aa, Money ia scarce. 

2. Few in number and seldom met with ; 
not common ; rare, uncommon. 

•3b Wanting; scantily supplied; poorly 
provided. (Followed by of.) 

_ “A nilturt . . . 

Dislodging from • regiou tcarce ofvrty. 9 

Milton : P. lit 489. 

• L Stingy, mean, parsimonious, sparing. 

“ Both© he wu eeart and ohloche.** 

8e*en Sage*, 1,244. 

Tf The English name of many British motha 
commences with Scarce; as, the Scarce Black 
Archer, the Scarce Footman, &c. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Hardly, barely, acantly ; but just. 

“ Scarte iptki I thux, when wail lug thus he eeyd.* 
Surrey: Virgil ; vEneit 1L 

2. With difficulty; scarcely; as, He can 
scarce apeak. 

• 3. Rarely, seldom. 

** An eloquence eoarce given to mortal*. * 

Cottper : To Mrs. UnvHn. 

IT To make one's self scarce : To disappear ; 
to take one’a aelf off. 

• scar ?c head, s. rEng. scarce ; - head = 
hood.] Scarcity, scarceness. 

“ But In hi* court let blm Ant deulee 
To exile team-head end oouetlxe." 

Lidpate : Story of Thebe t, liL 

soarce'-ljr, • skars ly, adv. [Eng. scarce ; 
dy.) 

L Rarely, eeldom. 


• 2. Stingily, meanly, grudgingly. 

“ He that eowetb tkartly. *chel *ud tkartly rep*,"— 
Wydiffei 2 Cor. lx. *. 

3. Hardly, barely, scarce; onlyjuat. 

“ Hi* bounding bor»es ecareely touch the lieldx* 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiii. 58*. 

L With difficulty. 

“ Tbet tcarcel y could be weeld hi* bootleaw* *Ibe-‘» 
bled*." Spenter: F. L riL 58^ 

scarge-ment, *. [Fr.] 

1. Build. : A ledge or footing formed by the 
setting back of a wall ; a set-back in the 
building of walla, or in raising Ivanks of earth. 

2. Mining : A ledge of a stratum left pro- 
jecting into a mine-aliaft aa a footing for a 
ladder, a support for a pit-cistern, &c. It la 
eo fashioned below aa to form a brucket. 

scar^e’-n^ss, *. [Eng. scarce ; -ness.] The 
state or condition of being scarce ; scarcity 
(q.v.X 

scarg'-S-tfo • scar-si-tie, • scar -sy- tie, 

• skarsote, * scar-cl-tee, s. [O. Fr. 

esoarsete.) 

1. The quality or state of being scarce or 
deficient In supply ; smallness in quantity in 
proportion to the wants or demands ; de- 
ficiency, scantiness. 

“To *tore them ell with provision egolmt the 
eniulug time of eearcity. 9 — Scott : Chrittian Life, 
pt. iL, ch. It. 

2. Rareness, infrequency : &9, A coin is 
valuable for It9 scarcity. 

• 3. Stinginess, meanness, parsimony. 

" Right a* meo hl&men an averous nita by cause at 
hi* Chaucer: Tale of Melibceut, p. 181 

scard, s. [Shard.] A fragment. ( Prov .) 

scare, skeer, • skere. * skerre, v.t. [icel. 

«fcjarr=shy, timid; skirra = to bar, to pre- 
vent; reflex. *ldrrask = to shun; Ger. sich 
scheren = to withdraw, to dejart.] 

1. To frighten ; to terrify suddenly ; to 
strike with sudden fear. 

” Spectre though I be. 

I am not eoot to ecare thee or deeelra" 

Wordneorth; Loodamta. 

2. To drive through fear. 

“By their rude ewaggering they tea red more 
Tee pec tab le p eat* from hu.door. ”~Jkaoo ulay : S.tt. 

Scare, *. [Scare, o.] a sodden fright, par- 
ticularly one arising from a trifllDg cause ; a 
causeless or purely imaginary alarm ; a panic, 

• scare-babe, • scar-babe, s. Some- 
thing to frighten a child ; a bugiiear. 

“ Like a eoar-tdbe nuke him take hi* l*g*."— fftte 
Beguiled. 

• scare -bug, * scar-buggo, *. A 

bugbear. 

“ Slnae 1* no tcare-buggeS-DeM : Pathway, p. 846. 

scare-crow, s. [Eng. scare, and crow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A hideous or fantastic figure set 
up to frighten crows and other birds away 
from crops. 

“ Set thee In one of the pear-tree* for e tooreorpt*.*^— 
Bearrm. A Flet. f Loee’t Cur*, iL 2. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything which terrifies without S 
causa ; a vain terror. 

(2) A person so pooriy and meanly clad as 
to resemble a scarecrow ; a guy. 

** No eye hath seeo inch tcarecrowt : 111 not manh 
through Coventry with them."— Shaifcei/*. : 1 Henry 
IV.. lv. 2. 

IL Omith. : A sea-bird, the Black Tern. 

• scare'-fire, f. [Eng. scare, and fire.] A 
fl re-ala mm. 

“ The drum and trumpet, by their Mreral lonridi, 
serve for many klud of advertltement*. and belle 
•erve to proclaim a ecari/ire, and In rout place© 
water- breach e*. "—Holder. 

scarf (1), • scarfe, s. [A.S. scmrft = a frag- 
ment, a pieca : aoeai^Tan — to shred, or scrape ; 
cogn. with Dot. scherf =. a shred ; Ger. sekerbe \ 
= a shard, a pot-shard. The particular sense 
la borrowed from O. Fr. escharpe — a scarf or 
baudric, from O. Dut scharpe, schaerpe, 
scerpe = a scrip, a pilgrim's wallet ; Low Ger. 
schrap = a scrip. From the Fr. come Ger. 
scharpe =a scarf, a sash; Sw. skdrp ; Dan. 
skjerf, skfeerf. Scarf is the same word as scrap 
and scrip.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A aort of light shawl ; ab article of 
drees of a light and ornameniAi character 
worn round the neck, or loosely round the 


£ite, Cit, fare, gmldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam 9 l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?lf; work, wh6, son ; mute, chb, cure, ^nlte, cur, x^ule, full; try, Sjfrian, w, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu ~ kw. 
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ahouldBra, or otherwise ; sometimes used for a 
kind of necktie, sometimes for a sash. 

** Their rival scarfs of mix’d embroidery." 

Bynm : Child « Harold, 1 1L 

• 2. A thin plate. ( Fuller : Ch. Hist . XT, x. 49.) 
IL Her. : A small ecclesiastical banner 
hanging down from the top of a crosier. 

U (1) Chaplain’s scarf ; A scarf of black silk, 
about twice the width of a stole, worn round 
tha neck by chaplains, Doctors of Divinity, 
and other dignitaries of the English Church. 

(2) Mourner* t scarf: A scarf of black silk 
or crape worn over the right shouldar by 
mourners at funerals. 

(3) Scarfs of coloured silk are worn on 

{ mblic occasions, and in their courts or 
odges, by members of many Friendly Societies 
— e.g., the Foresters, Odd Fellows, &c. 

Scarf-loom, s. A narrows are figure- 
loom of such width and capacity for variety 
of work as to adapt it for ornamental weaving 
of fabrics of moderate breadth. 

scarf-skin, «. [Cuticle, XL 1.] 

scarf (2), scarph, s. [Scahf (2), v.) 

1. Carp, : A joint uniting two pieces of 
timber endwise. The ends of each are bevelled 
off, and projections are sometimes made in 
the one corresponding to concavities in the 
other, or a corresponding cavity in each re- 
ceives a joggle ; the two are held together by 
bolts, and sometimes also by straps. 

2. Melall : The flattened or chamfered edges 
of iron prepared for welding. The two sur- 
faces being drawn out or cut obliquely, a 
larger contact is given to them, which 
strengthens the. joint 

scarf-bolt, s. 

Shipwright. : A bolt nsed by shipbuilders 
for securing the false keel. 

scarf-joint, s. The same as Scarf (2), «. 
scarf (3), s. (Icel. ekarfr.) Acormorant. ( Prov .) 
* scarf (4), * scarfe, s. [Scarp, *.] 

* scarf (1), v.t. [Scarf (l), «.] 

1. To throw loosely on in manner of a scarf. 

" My *e*-gown scarfed about me la the dark." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet. r. SL 

2. To cover up, as with a scarf; to dress 
in or with a scarf. (Hall: Satires, iv. <J.) 

3. To cover up ; to blindfold. 

'* Come, seeling night. 

Scarf up th* tender eye of pitiful day.* 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, 11L 1 

scarf (2), v.t . [Sw. skarfva = to join together, 
to piece out, from skarf= a scarf, a seam, a 
joint ; Dan. skarre =to scarf, to join ; Icei. 
ekor = a rim, an edge, a scarf.] 

Carp. : To cut or form a scarf on ; to join 
by means of a scarf. 

" In the Joining of the ■tern. wher» it wa a scarfed.” 
—Anton : Voyage, bk. il„ ch. YU. 

* scarfed, a. [Eng. *oar/(l), 8. ; -ed.] Fur- 
nished or decorated with scarves, pendants, 
or flsgs. 

M Th* tear fed bark puta from her native bay." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. ri. 

sc&r-lch'-thjfs, s. [Lat. and Gr. 

i\6v% (icAf/iits) = s fish. ] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Labridae, with two 
species, from the Indo-Paciflc, differing only 
from Scarus (q.v.) in having the apiucs of the 
dorsal flexible. 

sc&ri-f i-ca'-tlon, t. [Fr., fVom Lat. scari- 
fcationem , a ecus, of scarificatio, from scarifi- 
catut , pa. par. of scarified = to scarify (q.v.) ; 
8p. escarificacion ; Ital. ecarificazione. ] 

Surg. : The act of scarifying ; the set of 
separating the gum from the teeth, in order 
the better to get at them with an instrument ; 
the act of making a number of iucisiona in 
the skin with a lancet or scarificator, for the 
purpose of letting blood or of drawing off a 
fluid ; the act of making incisions in generaliy. 

” The scarification '-nght to bo mad* with crooked 
inatru m eu to. — A rbirueioi. 

SC&r'-i-fl-ca-tor, s. [Fr. scarifieateur ; Sp. 
escarificador ; ltal. scarificators.] 

Surgery : 

1. An instrument used in dental surgery in 
separating the gum from the teeth. 

2. An instrument used in cupping. It has 
a number of lancets, whose protrusion beyond 
the face of the case is adjustable. These are 


set in a retracted position, and discharged 
simultaneously by a pull on the trigger, so 
as to protrude through the apertures in the 
plane face and make a number of inciaioua 
through the skin. 

3. A lancet for scarifying the skin or an 
engorged membrane. 

* 4. One who scarifies ; a scarifier. 

“ Wh*t though the scarificators work upon him d*y 
by day l "—Jlichardson : Clarissa, iv. Hi. 

sc&r'-l-fl-er, s. [Eng. scarify; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Ode who scarifies. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : An agricultural implement uaed 
for stirring the soil. It is a wheeled cnltivator, 
but the teeth are long, sharp, and compara- 
tively thin, 

2. Surg. : A Scarificator (q.v.). 

so&r'-i-fy, * scar-v-fle, * scar-rl-fy, v.t. 

[Fr. scarifier , from Lat. scarifico, scarifo, from 
Gr. <rKapt(f>dop.ai (skariphaomai) = to scratch 
or scraps up, from crxapi^o? (skariphos) = e 
style or pointed instrument for drawing out- 
lines ; Sp. escarificar; Ital. soarifioare.] 

1. Surg. : To remove the flesh from about a 
tooth, so as the better to get at it with au 
instrument; to make several incisions in the 
akin with a lancet or cupping instrument, for 
the purpose of letting blood or of drawing 
fluids. 

M They will Mod doctor* and *urgeon* to wrap yon 
In hi Uteri end scarify you *11 over.*— SearcAv Light of 
Mature, vol. it, pt if., ch. xxiit. 

2. Agric . : To stir the soil, as with 6 scarifier. 

3. Fig. : To torture, to plague ; to cause 
extreme pain to ; to pull to pieces cruelly. 
(Physically or meutally.) 

" Tho*e who delight in teeing other* scarified.*— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct. S, IMfiL 

scar'-I-oiis, scar'iose, a. [Mod. lat. 

scariosus , from Mod. Lat. scaria = a spinous 
shrub (Littri); or from Prov. Eng. scare = lean, 
scraggy, scaly ( Mahn ) ; Fr. tcaneux.] 

Bot. : Membranous and dry ; having a thin, 
dry, shrivelled appearance, as the involncral 
leaves of many Centaureas. 

sca-ri'-tef, «. [Gr. <r*aptm (sfcaritfs) = a 
stone coloured like the fish Scarus.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Scaritince. 
Mandible strongly toothed on the inner side. 
Species many, from temperate and warmer 
countries. 

SC&r-i-ti'-n®, ». pL [Mod. Lat. scarit(es) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. eutf. -ince.] 

Entom. : A eub-family of Carabidse. Body 
elongated ; prothorax separated from the 
elytra by a narrow cylindrical neck ; mandi- 
bles generally large ; legs short, anterior tibiae 
strongly notched on the outer side, so as to 
constitute them palmate implements, well 
adapted for digging. They feed on the amall 
inaecta found at the roots of plants. 

acar- Ia-tin'-a, scar-I$-tin'-a, *. [Scar- 
let.] ' 

Pathol.: Scarlet fever, a disease of child- 
hood but occurring at any age, consisting of 
an inflammation affecting the entire integu- 
ment, both cutaneous and mucous, accom- 

? anied by an infectious or contAgioua fever. 

here are three varieties, S. simplex, S. an- 
ginosa, where the throat ia chiefly implicated, 
and & maligna, where the poison ia so rapidly 
fatal as freqnently to kill the patient before 
the chief usual symptoms develop. The erup- 
tion appears on the second or third day in the 
form of closely aggregated points about the 
size of a pin’s head, with normal skin between, 
rounded and tending to become confluent. 
The period of desqoamation, owing to ex- 
cessive production of new epidermis, follows 
in two or three days. The eruption may be 
on the face only, the moat freonent change 
being in tbe throat, the tonsils becoming 
swollen with catarrhal pharyngitis, tenacious 
mucous secretion, and oedema, with great 
difficulty in swallowing. Inflammation of the 
parotids and other glands often occurs, with 
suppuration and abscess, destroying the ceil- 
tiaaues, with sloughing, and occasionally fatal 
haaraorrhage. The middle ear ia frequently 
affected in the eruptive stage, often resulting in 
permanent deafness, and diphtheria is a not 
unusual complication, leading aome observers 
to treat it as a symptom of scarlatina or erup- 
tive maladies affecting tha throat instead of 
a distinct disease. The kidneys are more 


affected in this disease than any other organ, 
nephritis being a common accompaniment, 
and dropsy a very frequent sequela. It is very 
coutagious, the infection persisting for a long 
time, and tending to attack every member of s 
family not protected by a previous attack. 
Its regular course is from two to three weeks, 
the period of infection being strongest during 
the process of desquamation, and lasting for 
about three weeks from the commencement 
of that process. It ia moat fatal in the very 
young, during pregnancy, or in adults suffering 
from orgauic diseases, or when complication* 
exist. Death msy ensue from pyaemia, septic- 
asmia, pneumonia, or anasarca, being ushered 
in by convuiaions and coma ; ahoula the tem- 

{ >erature reach 105% with a pulse over 120, 
ivid eruption, nervousness with typhoid 
symptoms, haemorrhage of the akin, or vomit- 
ing, diarrhoea, or dropsy set in, the prognosis 
ie very unfavourable. There ia no known 
specific for this formidable malady. 

Scar-la-tin' hU, a. [Eng. «carlatin(a) ; -aL] 
Pathol. : Of, belonging to, produced, or modi- 
fied by Scarlatina : as, a scarlatinal dropsy, 
scarlatinal synovitis, &c» (Tanner.) 

scar-la-tin'-oid, a. [Eng. tcarlatin(a) ; -cfd.] 
Resembling scarlatina or any of its symptom* ; 
as, scarlatinoid rash, occurring after opera- 
tions. (Tanner.) 

SCar-la-tin'-otis, a. [Eng. scarlatina); 
-ous.] Pertaining to scarlatina or scarlet fever. 

Scar'-lSsa, a. [Eng. scar (2), s. ; 4ess.] With- 
out a scar ; free from ecara. 

scar'-let, * scar-lat, • skar-Iet, t. & a. 

[O. Fr. escarlaU (Fr. icarlats), from Pere. 
saqaldt , seqaldt, suql&t — scarlet cloth ; cf. 
Pers. saqldtun, scarlet cloth ; saqldn 

= cloth ; Arab, saqarldt — a warm woollen 
cloth ; siqldt = a fine painted or figured cloth, 
a canopy over a litter ; Sp. 6i Port, escariata ; 
Ital. soarlatto.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. lathe same sense ss II. (The best scarlet 
dye is obtained from cochineal.) 

“ These [tbe cochine*!] yl*ld th* much-*«te«m*d 
scarlet.''— Dampier : Voyages (*n. 1*35). 

2. Clotb of a ec&rlet colour ; scarlet dress 
or robes. 

“AU ber bon**bold *r* clotbad with «carJ*t"— 
Proverbs xxxL SI. 

IL Bot, dtc.: Pure carmine slightly tinged 
with yellow. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of the colour known as scarlet. 

•* Invented with the rold chain *nd th * scarlet r*W 
—.Knox: Winter Evenings, ev. M. 

2. Wearing ac&rlet clothss ; dressed in scar- 
let. 

** Scarlet hypocrite." Shaketp. ; l Henry VI., L & 

scarlet-bean, s. The Scarlet- runner 
(q.v.). 

scarlet-faced sakl, «. [Saki.] 
scarlet fover, e. [Scarlatina.] 

scarlet-fish, a. A name given to the 
Teieacope-carp (q.v.), from its brilliant red 
colour. 

scarlet-ibis, t. 

Ornith. : Ibis rubra , from tropical Ameriea. 
It is a beautiful bird, with plumage of intense 
scarlet, but in Europe the birda become paler 
at each successive moult. 

scarlet-lady, s. [Scarlet-woman.] 

scarlet-lake, e. A red pigment pre- 
pared from cochineal. 

scarlet-lychnis, «. 

Bot . : Lychnis c halcedonica, & border plant, 
introduced into England from Russia in 

scarlet-maple, s. 

Bot. : Acer rubrum. 

scarlet-mlte, *. 

Entom. : Trombidium h olosericeum. When 
young it is parasitic on the genua Phalangium; 
the adult insect, which is bright scarlet, may 
be aeen running about on the ground and in 
mosa on the roots of trees. 

scarlet-oak, t. 

Bot. : Quercus coccinea, a North American 
oak, the leaves of which when decaying be- 
come scarlet. 
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scarlet -pom pone, «. 

Bot. : Liliuir Pomponium. 

scarlet -ronner, t scarlet-bean, «. 

Bot. : Phaseolus multijlorus. 

scarlet-seed, s. 

Bot. : (1) Ternstromia obovalis; (2) Lcetia 
Thamnia. 

scarlet -sumach, *. 

Bot. : Rhus glabra. 

scarlet-tanagcr, *. 

Ornith. : Pyranga rubra, a summer visitant 
to the United States, retiring southwards in 
winter. The popular nams is derived from 
the prevailing hue of the summer plumage of 
the male. 

scarlet tiger, s. 

Entom. : Hyperocompa dominvla. Fore wings 
dark green, with conspicuous yellow or white 
spots ; hind wings crimson, with black spots 
towards the margin. A rare and fine British 
moth, about two inchea in the expansion of 
Its wings. Larva black, with pale yellow 
stripes, feeding on various plants. 

scarlet-woman, scarlet-lady, s. An 

appellation founded on Rev. xvii. 4, and 
applied by some Protestant controversialists 
to the Papacy. 

" And fnlmlnatad 

Ag*in*t tha scarlet-woman and her creed." 

Tennyson : Soa Breams. 

•Car l£t,tU. [Scarlet, *.] 

1. To make scarlet ; to redden. 

• 2. To clothe in scarlet 

- Fylyoned and scarteUedr—Bnrl MlscetL, vt 442. 

scar latin a, i. [Scarlatina.] 

* scar'-mage (age as X£X * scar'-moge, 

*. [Skirmish.] 

* •car'-mlshe, * scar-mischo, s. [Skir- 
mish.] 

•earn, skam, a. [A.S. sceam; Ice]., Dan., 
A Sw. skam = dung.] Dung. ( Prov . A Scotch .) 

•car -old, a. [Lat. scar(us); Eng. guff, -aid.] 
Belonging to. characteristic of; or resembling 
the genes Scania (q.v.X 

“ Thi* typical genu* contain* by far the greatest 
number of Scaroid WmiM.* — Gunther ; Study qf 
FisMs, p. 532. 

•carp (1), * scarf; * scarfs, s. [Fr. cscarpc , 
from Ital. scarpa, so called because cut sharp 
or steep, from O. H. Oer. scharf, scharf ; Lew 
Ger. saiarp = sherp (q.v.) ; O. Fr. escarper = 
to cut smooth and steep.) 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A perpendicular, or nearly 
perpendicular slope. 

2. Fort. : The interior slope or wall of the 
ditch at the foot of the parapet. It la hidden 
from the enemy by the glacis. 

scarp (2). scarps, s . [O. Fr. e3charpe.] 

[Scarp (l),"*-] 

Her. : A diminutive of the bend sinister, 
supposed to represent a shoulder-belt or offi- 
cer’s scart 

scarp, tj.f. [Scarp (1), s.) To cut down like 
a scarp or slope ; to cut down perpendicularly. 

" In other places artificially Scarped Into « beetling 
era*."— Daily Teleyrapk, Dec. 4. IMS. 

•carped, pa. par . or a. [Scarp, t\J 

scarph, a. [Scarp (2), 1.) 

* scAr'-pine, s. [Fr. esoarpin ; ItaL scarpa = 
a shoe, a slipper.] An instrument of torture 
like a boot. 

“ 1 wa* put to the tea rpi net." — Kiugt try ; Westward 
Bo I eh. viL 

* scarre, «. [Scar, *.) 

scarred, pa. par. A o. [Scar (1), v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : Marked by a scar or scars ; 
exhibiting eeara. 

” How fallen. ho* alter’d now I how wan 
Each acarr’d and faded vU*ge ahone.” 

Moore : Fire- Worshippers. 

IL Lot. : Marked by the scars left by 
bodies, such as leavea, which have fallen off. 

•car -ry (1), a. [Eog. scar (1), a. ; -y.) Re- 
sembling or having scars or precipices. 

* scar'-rjf (2), a. [Eng. scar (2), s. ; -y.) Per- 

taining to or resembling a scar or scars; 
having or exhibiting scars ; scarred. 


•cart, v.t. [A variant of serai (q.v.).] To 
scratch, to scrape. Sometimes applied to in- 
distinct Or bad writing. (Scotch.) 


scart (IX »■ [Scart, v.) 

1. A scratch, a alight wound. 

M I would never be making * hum-dndgeon about • 
ecart on the pow."-^S«>« .• Guy Mnnnsrinff, eh. xxiil. 

2. A meagre, puny-looking person. 

scart (2), skart, s. [Scarp (SX *.] A cor- 
morant. (Scotch.) 

“ D'ye think yell help them wi* akirllng that gate 
like an auld tkart t " — Scott : Antiquary, eh- via. 

scar'-us, «. [Lat, from Gr. oxapvs (skarus) =s 
Scartw cretensis.] 

Ichthy. : Parrot-Wrasses ; a genus of Labridae 
with ten species. The jaws form a sharp 
beak, teeth confluent; dorsal spines stiff, 
pungent. Scarus cretensis occurs in the Medi- 
terranean ; the other nine are from ths tropica. 
The first was held in high repute among tha 
ancients, and is still valued for its exquisite 
flavour. It feeds on fucus, and the fact that 
it rolls its food backwards and forwards in the 
mouth to masticate it thoroughly probably 
gave rise to the idea that it was a ruminant. 
[Parrot-fish.] 


scar'-jf, s. [Etym. doubtfuL] Poor land, 
having a thin coat of grass. (Prov.) 


scAt (1), scad, scatt, e. [A.S. sceat = a tax ; 
lcel. scattr ; O. IL Ger. sccus; Ger. schatz.] 
[Shot (2), «•] A tax, a tribute. (Scotch.) 


" Seizing scatt end treasure 
Fur her royal oeed#." 

Long/eUow i Musician' t Tale. 


scAt (2X *■ [lcel. skadha, skadhi.) [Scathe.] 
Hurt, harm. 


scAt (3), s. [Etym. donbtfuL] A brisk shower 
of rain driven by the wind ; a passing shower. 
(Prop.) 

ScAtch. «. [Fr. escachc.) A kind of bridle- 
bit Called also a Sea tch mouth. 

SC&tCh'-Ss, *. pL [0. Fr. eschasses (Fr. Ichassts) 
— stilts, from Dut schaets, schaats = a high- 
heeled shoe, a skate.] Stilts to put the feet 
In for walking in dirty places. 

■* Walking upon atilt* or «carc*e*.”— Urqukart : 
Rabelais, Ll L 

scAt$h -mdilth, i. [Scatch.) 

■ scats, s. & v. [Skate.] 


* scate'broiis, a. [Lat scatebra = a spring, 
from seated = to overflow.) Abounding with 
springs. 


* sca£h, v . A s. [Scathe, p. A *.J 

* scath-fire, »• A very destructive fire. 

scathe, scai$h, * scath, * ska the, s. [A.S. 

sceadha ; lcel. skadha, skaAhi ; O. Fria. skatha ; 
Goth, ekathis ; Dut A Ger. schade.] Hurt, 
harm. Injury. 

“ For harm* and scathe by hym don* in Fraunce."— 
Fobyan : Chronycle, eh. lxxv. 

scathe. Health, * scath, r.f. [A.S. sceadhan, 
cogn. with lcel. skadha ; Sw. skada; Dan. 
shade; Ger. A Dnt schaden; Goth, gaskathjan.] 
To hurt, to harm, to injure, to damage ; to de- 
stroy. 

M Aa wben heaven’* fire 

Hath scathed tha forest oak*, or mountain pinea.” 
Milton: P. L., L Sil 

* scathe -f&U * scath-fal, * ecath fall, 

a. [Eng. scathe ; -full) Hurtful, hannfuL 
M 0 scathqful harm, condition of porerte.” 

Chaucer: C. T., 4519. 

* scathe -ful ness, * scath-ftU-ness, s. 

[Eog. scatheful ; -«««.] Ths quality or state 
of being hurtful or injurious ; hurtfulness, 
injuriousnesa. 

* ecathe'-l&ss, * ecathles, a. [Eog. scathe ; 

Free from hurt, harm, or injury; un- 
injured, unhurt. 

’’That ecatheleu. full rikerlr 
I might onto tha well* go. 

Romaunt of the Rose. 

•scathe 11 Che, a. [A. 8. sceadha = hurt, and 
liche s= like ) Hurtful, harmful, injurious. 


• scath-fal, a. [Scatheful.) 

SCath'-Xhg, a. [Scathe, p.] Hurtful, harm- 
ful, blasting ; very bitter or severs : as, 
scathing sarcasm. 

ecath'-l€ss, a. (Scatheless.) 


• scath'-l^, a. [Eng. scathe; dy.) Hurtful, 
Injurious. 

SC At -hold, s. [Eng. scat (1), and hold.) In 
Orkney and Shetland open ground for pasture 
or for furnishing fuel ; scatisnd. Written also 
scathsld, scattald, scattoid. 

ScAt lAnd, s. [Eng. seal (1), end land.] In 
Orkney and Shetland land which paid a duty 
or tax called Scat for right of pasture and fuel. 

* scAt'-o-m An-9y , s. fGr. axaros (skatos) = 
dung, and ftnyreia Xrxanteia) = prophecy, 
divination.] Divination by a persou’a excre- 
ment. 


sea tAph -a-ga, s. [Scatophaods.] 

Entom. : A genus of Muscidae, section Aca- 
lyptene, f.e., having the halteres uncovered, 
ths wing-ecales being absent or small. Scato- 
phaga stercoraria is the Dung-fly. The eggs 
are deposited in dung, but are preserved from 
sinking in it by two horns diverging from 
the npper end. The perfect inaect is dingy 
yellow, about a third of an inch long, and 
preys on other Diptera. 

sca-toph -a giiS, S. [Gr. oxiiTw/myoc ( skato- 
phagos) = eating dung or dirt : oxm-os (skatos^ 
genit. of <TK<op (skdr) = dung, and 
(phagein) = to eat.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Squamipennes (q.v.X 
Two dorsals united at base, first with ten or 
eleven spines ; anal with four apinea; snout 
rather short ; preoperculum withoat spine ; 
scales very small. Four species, from the 
lndiso Ocean. Scatophagy s argus is one of 
the commonest Indian shore-flshes ; it enters 
rivers freeiy, and is said not to be very parti- 
cular in th© selection of food. (Gunther?) 

2. Palceont. : From the Eocene of Monte 
Boica. 


scAtt, «. [Scat ( 1 ), *.) 


scAt'-tor, * scat er, * scat-tro, v.t. A i . 

[A.S. scateran, from the same root as Gr. 
cKetawvp. i (skedannumi) = to scatter. Scatter 
and shatter sre doublets.] 

A. Transitive : 


X. To throw loosely about ; to sprinkle, to 
strew. 

** The *eed*m*n 

Upon tbs allme and ooze ecattert hi* grain." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, IL 7. 

2. To dissipste and disperse ; to cause to 
separate and go away or apart from each other. 

" Scattered tbe cloud* *way." 

Byron : Child* Harold, It. M. 


3. To sprinkle something ; to strew or be- 
sprinkle with something. 

*" A narrow w»y 

Scattered with buby thorn* and ragged brezr**. 1 

Spenser: F. L x. S&. 


4. To disnnite ; to break up into pieces oi 
parties ; to distract, ' 

" From Fnooa there come* * power 
Into tbl* scattered kingdom." 

ShaJcetp. : Lear, 11L 1 


5. To dissipate, to dispel, to frustrate : as. 
To scatter hopes or plans. 

B. Intrans. : To be dispersed, scattered, or 
dissipated ; to disperse ; to separate from each 
other ; to go dispersedly ; to straggle. 

" The common*, like zn angry hive of bee* 

That want their leader, scatter np and down." 

Shake rp. : S Henry VI., lii i. 

scatter-tuft, s. 

Bot. : The genus Sporochnns, one of the 
algals. 


scAt-ter-brain, *. [Eng. scatter, end brain.) 
A giddy or thoughtless person ; one who Is 
incapable of settled or concentrated thought 


sc&t-ter-bratned, a. [Eng, scatter t and 
brained .] Giddy, thoughtless, flighty, heed- 
less. 


ecAt tered, pa. par. A a. [Scatter.] 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Dispersed, dissipated, be- 
sprinkled, strewn, thinly spread. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Of leaves ): Dispersed, as opposed to 
whorled, opposite, ternate, oraoy such terms. 

(2) (Of branches): Having an apparently 
Irregular arrangement 

scattered-light, s. 

Optics: Irregularly reflected light. It Is 
the kind of light which makes bodies visible. 
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• scdt-tered-ljf, adv. [Eng. scattered; - ly .] 
In a scattered or dispersed manner; separ- 
ately, disunitedly. 

“An aggregation of things, which exist scatteredly 
and epert In the world."— Cudworth : Infill. System, 
p. *9ft. 

ac^t'-ter-er, *. [Eng. scatter; -er.] One who 
scatters. 

scat'-ter-good, «. [Eng. scoffer, and good.] 
One who wa'stes his goods or fortuoe ; a 
spendthrift. 

GCat’-ter-ihg, pr. par., a ., & s. [Scatter.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj ..* (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who scatters or disperses. 

2. That which is scattered or dispersed. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

• sc&t'-ter-ihg-l * scat-tering-lle, adv. 

[Eog. scattering; -ly,] In a scattered or di- 
spersed manner ; dispersedly ; not together. 
“Others i catteringly eod eimringly glean out of 
banian book*"— Boyle; Works, it 288. 

• SC&t'-ter-Hhg, «. [Eng. scatter; ding.] A 
vsgabond ; one who has no fixed home or 
residence. 

“Oatheriogr uoto him all the tcatterlings end out* 
law* oat of *11 the w ood*. "Spent rr .* On Ireland. 

• sca-tiir'-I-f nt, a. [Lat. scaturiens , pr. par. 
of scaturio ~ to flow or gush out, from scateo 
= to spring.] Springing or gushing out, as 
the water of a fountain. 

• scat- u-rl&'-In- oils, a. [Lat. scaturlgo, 
genit. scaturiginis — spring water.] (Scatu- 
rient.] Abounding with springs or foun- 
tains. 

scaud, v.t . [Scald, v.] (Scotch.) 

soauld, v.t. [Scold, v.] (Scotch.) 

scaup (1), s. [Prob. a variant of scalp (1), s.] 
Poor, hard land ; a email square knoll. 

scaup (2), a. [Etym. doubtful.] A bed or 
stratum of oysters or the like : aa, an oyster- 
scaup, a mussel -scaup. 

scdup (3), s. [Icel. scalp-haena.] 

Omith. : A duck, FvXigula marila. It is 
sshy, streaked with black, the head and neck 
black, changing into green, the rump aud tail 
black, the under parts white ; spots of white 
on the wings, bill lead colour. Sir John 
Hichardson describes it sa breeding in all 
parts of the fur country of North America, 
from 60* north latitude upwards. It occurs 
also in Siberia, the north of Europe, &c. 

scaup -duok, 0 . [Scaup (3).] 

scaup -er, «. [Prob. for scalper.] 

Engrav. : A tool having a semicircular face, 
used by engravers to clear away the spaces 
between the lines of an engraving, in the 
manner of a chisel. 

scaur, tJ.fc. [Scare, v.] 

scaur, a. [Scaur, u.] Apt to be scared. 

(Scotch.) 

“ An’ faith ! thou’e neither lag oor lame, 

Nor bleta nor scaur.’' Bums : To the DeO. 

scaur, s. [Scar (1), s.] A cliff, a scar ; a pre- 
cipitous bank overhanging a river. 

" Scale the scaur that gleams »o red.*’ 

Blackie : Loss of Highlands, p. M. 

• sc&v'-age (age as Ig), s. [Low Lat. scava- 
aium, an old law term, equivalent to showage, 
being a duty on goode shown ; A.S. scedvian 
— to show (q.v.).] A toll or duty formerly 
exacted of merchant strangers by mayors, 
sheriffs, &c, for goods shown or offered for 
sale within their precincts. 

• sc&v'-age (ago as I&), v.t. [Scavaoe, 0 .] 
To scavenge, to cleanse of filth. 

** Thor 4 ire is orderliee regularly employed upon 
a enraging a, portion ol the city.”— Mayhew : London 
Labour A London Poor, IL *#8. 

• sc&v'-ag-er (ag as tk\ s. [Eng. scarabs); 
- er .] A scavenger (q.v.). 

“ The atreet-orderllea seem likely to become the 
tetablbbed scaeagsrt. "—Mathew : London Labour A 
London Poor , 11. 298. 

• so&r'-ag-er-jf (ag as t. [Eng. scavaae; 

ry.] The system of scavenging or cleansing 
the streets, Ac., of a town from filth. 

“Any proposed improvement In tcaeagery.”— 
Mayhew : London Labour A London Poor, IL 298. 


• sc&v'-Snge, v.t [Formed from scavenger 
(q.v.).] To cleanse, as streets, &c. f from filth. 

“Veat parallel atreet* which were being oootinn- 
onaly scavenged'— St. James's Gazette, Sept. SO, 1884. 

sc&v'-cn-ger (1), * scav-en-gere, i. [For 
scavager , the n being inserted as in messenger, 
passenger, &c.] A petty officer whose duty 
W 8 a to eee that the streets of a city were kept 
clean ; hence, a man employed to clean the 
streets, &c., of a city by sweeping, scraping, 
and carrying off the filth ; a person engaged 
in any mean or dirty occupation. 

" Whoee dunghill all tha pariah scavengers 
Could never rid." 

Bsaum. A riet. : Martial Maid, 111. L 

scavenger-roll, «. 

Cotton-man . : A roller in a spinning-machine 
to collect loose fibre and fluff. 

• Sc&v'-en-£er (2), 0 . [See def.] 

A corruption of the name of Sir 
W. Skevington, Lieutenant of 
the Tower iu the reign of Henry 
VIII., by whom the instrument 
of torture called after him was 
invented. 

Scavenger's daughter, 

0 . An instrument of torture, 
consisting of a broad hoop of 
iron which so compressed the 
body as to force the blood from 
the ears and nose, and some- 
times even from the hands aud 
feet. 

scaw, *. [Icel. skagi = a promontory, from 
*fau;a = tojutout.} A promontory. (Shetland.) 

sca'-z$n, s. [Lat., from Gr. tncafav (skazdn) 
= limping.] 

Lat. Pros. : A kind of iambic verse, having 
a spondee or trochee in the last place instead 
of an iambus. 

• sceat, «. [A.S.] 

Numism. : A small Anglo Saxon copper coin 
worth a penny. 

• scede. s. [Schedule.] A legal document ; 
a ached ule. 

• s$Sr-er-&t, • scSl'-er-ate, a. k s. [Fr., 

from Lat. sceleratus, from scelus, genit. sceleris 
= wickedness.] 

A. As adj. : Wicked. 

“ The moet soelsrats plot that ever wu beard at"— 
/forth : Examen, p. 1»L 

B. As subst . ; A villain, a criminal. 

• scl er ous, a. [Lat. scelerosus , from scelus, 
genit. sceleris = crime, guilt.] Wicked. 

** Sy thla abominable and scelerous acL"— HoU: 
Richard III., to. 4. 

• s^S-lSs'-tle, • soe-les-tlque, a. [Lat. 
scclestus = wicked, from scelus , geo it. sceleris 
wickedness.] Wicked, atrocious. 

“ The world hath not . . more scsleetique vll- 
lainee . " — Peltham : Eesotres, pt. L, rea. I. 

S^l'-I-des, 0 . pi [PI. of Gr. <r«Xis (skelis), 
genit. oiceAtSos (skelidos) = a leg.] 

Zool . : The legs of animals. 

S 9 Sl~I-d&~, pref. [Sr elides.] 

Nat. Hist : Of or belonging to the leg of an 
animal ; furnished with legs. 

scSl-i-do -s&u'-ri-de 0 , 0 . pi. [Mod. Lat. 
scelidosaurius) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
PoIosotU. : A family of Marsh’s Stegosaoria 
(q.v.). Astragalus not coalesced with tibia, 
metatarsals elongate. European Genera : 
Scelidosaurus, from the Lias ; Acanthopholis 
from the Chalk, Cratfieornue aud Hyiseosaurus, 
from the Wealden ; and Polacanthue. 

89 Sl-I-d 6 -saU'-riis, «. [Pref. scelido and 
Gr. o-oupov (saurus) — a lizard.] [Scelido- 
sauridal] 

S^T-I-do-there, 0 . [Scelidothehiuh.] Any 
individual of the extinct genus Scelidotherium 
(q.v.). 

“ The teeth, however, are fewer in the Scelidothere 
then in aor Armadillo.**— Ovsen, In XooL of Voyage of 
Beagle, pt L, p. 7ft. 

s^Sl-I-di-ther'-I-ttm, «. [Pref scelido -, and 
Gr. fhjpioy (thirion) — a wild beast ] 

Palceont. : A Sonth American genus of 
Edentata, allied to Mylodon (q.v.), bnt com- 
prising forms of smaller eize and lesa massive 
construction. The skull was elongated. 



scivxxoaa'e 

nauoKTa*. 


• soel -liim, 0. [Schellum.] A rogue, a thlst 


* 9 o -na, 0 . [Ital. & Lat.] [Scene.] 

1. Arch. : The permanent architectural front 
which faced the audience in a Romao theatre. 
It sometimes consisted of three several ranges 
of colomns one above another. 

2. Music : 

(1) A sceoe. 

(2) A solo for a single voice, in which 
various dramatic emotions are displayed. 

“ Her whole reodering of the loog and trying scene 
was loatlnct with poetic inaight."— Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 4,1085. 

sjS-na'-ri-d, 0 . [Itsl.] 

Drama: A sketch of the scenes and main 
pointe of an opera libretto or a play, drawn 
up and settled before filling in the detaila. 
(Grove.) 

“ This scenario occupied tweoty-one pages of foolscap 
closely printed.” — Pall Mall Gazette, Deo. 22, 1884. 


* S^en’-ax-^, s. [Lat. scenarius — pertaining 
to a scene.] [Scenery.] 

1. The appearance of places or things ; 
scenery. 

“ He must rain a relish of the worke of nature, and 
be conversant In the various ternary of a country 
ltfa.**— Addison. 

2. The representation of a place in which 
an action is performed. 

“ The progress of the toond, and tha tcenary of tha 
bordering regions, era Imitated from A^n. viL on tha 
sounding the horn of A\ecto.''—Pope. {Todd.) 

3. The disposition aud arrangement of the 
scenes of a play. 

“ To make a more perfect modal of a picture, ta, In 
tha laoguage of poets, to draw ap the seen ary of • 
play."— Drydsn: Poetry A Painting. 


Sgene, v. [Lat. scena, from Gr. cnernrij (skint) 
= a sheltered place, a tent, a stage, a scene ; 
Fr. seine ; Sp. escena ; Ital. scena.] 

• I. A stage ; the part of a theatre on which 
the actiog is done ; the place where dramatic 
and other shows are exhibited. 


“ A queen in lest, only to fill the scene. 9 

Shakes p. : Bichard III., iv. 4. 

2. The imaginary place in which the action 
of a play la supposed to take place ; the time, 
place, circnmstances, &c., in which anything 
la imagined to occur, or where the action or 
a story, play, poem, or the like Is laid ; 
fturroun dings amid which anything is set 
before the imagination. 


** The king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton.’* 

Shaketp. : Henry V., IL (ProL } 

3. The place where anything occurs or 1* 
exhibited. 


*’ The vlrtna they had 1 earn'd la scenes of woe." 

Cosoper ; Expostulation, SO. 

4. A whole series of actions and events con- 
nected and exhibited, or a whole assemblage 
of otyects displayed at one view ; a play, a 
spectacle, aa exhibition. 

" Now prepare thaa for another scene.* 

Milton : P. L., xi. 817. 

5. A place and objects seen together; a 
view, a landscape ; a combination of natural 
views ; scenery. 

“ Cedar, and pine, and fir, and branching palm, 

A sylvan scene. Milton: P. Z., Iv. 140. 

6. One of the painted slides, hangiags, or 
other devices used to give an appearance of 
reality to the action of a play. The usual 
forms are : (1) The flat scenes or flats [Flat, a., 

C. II. 8.] ; (2) drop-scenes (q.v.) ; (3) hordere 
or eofflts, slips of canvas hanging from the top 
of tha staga, aud representing either the sky 
or a mass or overhanging foliage, Ac., and (4) 
wings, long, narrow, upright scenes on frames 
at each side of the staga, having much the 
same effect as the borders. [Wino, a] 

7. So much of a play as passes without change 
of locality or time ; a division of an act ; so 
much of a play as represents what passes 
between the same persona in the sama place. 
Plays are divided Into acts , and the acts are 
subdivided into scenes. 


“The eotrane* of a new peraooage upon the ataga. 
form* what la called a naw scene. Thaea scenes, or 
•uccemalve cooveraation*. ahould be cloaaly licked *od 
connected with each other; and moch of the art of 
dramatic composition U ■howo la maintaining thla 
concoction. "—Stair: Lectures, lecL 48. 

8. An exhibition of feeling between two or 
more persons, nsualiy of a pathetic or pas- 
sionate oatare ; often an artificial or affected 
action, or course of action, done for effect ; 
a theatrical display. 


Tf (1) Behind the scenes: 

Lit. : Behind the scenery m a tneatre ; hence. 
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haring access to information not patent to 
the general public, concerning the motives 
for any action or course of conduct, and the 
plana followed or to be followed for attaining 
any object; especially, acquainted with the 
private motives iuflneocing the actions of a 
party or of an individual ; in ths eecret. 

(2) Set scenes : 

Theat.: Scenes made np of many parts 
mounted on frames, which fit into each other, 
as an interior with walls, doors, windows, 
fireplace, Ac. 
scene-man, ». 

Theat. : The earns as Scene-shistsr (q.v.). 
scene-painter, *. Gne who paints scenes 
or scenery for theatres. 

•'Greenwood U. we believe, scene-pairtter to Drury 
Lai c Theatre ." — Byron : English Hard* a Scotch Re- 
timer*. (Koto.) 

scene-painting, s. A branch of the 
art of paiuting governed by the laws of per- 
spective, applied to the peculiar exigencies 
or a theatre. It is executed chiefly in dis- 
temper or water-colours. 

soene shifter, a 

Theat : One who shifts or arranges the 
movable scenery in a theatre in accordance 
with tho requirements of the play. 

• scene-work, a A dramatic exhibition. 

* s$ene, v.t [Scene, ».] To exhibit ; to make 
a scene or exhibition of ; to set ont ; to display, 

*' Our food U plainer, but mUd with a bettor ap- 
petite ; our eourso of employment end action the very 
■us*, only not ecsned eo Illustriously, nor set off with 
so jood company and conversation.*— Sancrq/l : LM~ 
tors. 11. IT. 

*S$ene-fcll, a. [Eng. scerw, s.J -/*?(!).] 
Abounding in scenes, scenery, or imagery. 

» 9 en -er-^, s. [Let. scenarius — pertaining to 
a scene or scenes . 1 

1. The disposition and arrangement of the 
acanes of a play. 

2. The representation of a place in which 
an action is supposed to take place; the 
scenes of a play. 

- Sophocles Increased the number of acton to throe, 
and added the decoration of painted 2 Vj tv 

Sng: Aristotle on Poetry, pi L 

3 . The general appearance of a place ; the 
general aspect, as regards variety or beaoty, 
or the reverse, in a landscape ; combination of 
natural vlewa which give character to a land- 
scape. 

Scenery primarily depends on geological 
phenomena. Thoa the aeries of Highland 
lakes connected by the Caledonian Canai 
follow the strike of the strata, and the wild 
scenery of the Peak of Derbyshire, Ingle- 
borough in Yorkshire, and the rocks over- 
looking the Wye, were produced by enormous 
blocks of Millstone Grit. The soenery and 
general configuration of a district are often 
dno rather to the facilities offered to the 
weathering of rocks along small and closely- 
disposed planes of fissnre than to the presence 
of long lines of fracture and faulting. 

#£en -ic, * e$en'-Ick, »§en'-fo-al, a. flat. 
scenicus, from Gr. atcyviKoc (skinikos); Ft. 
Unique; Sp. wcenico,* I tab scenico.] Per- 
taining to the stage ; dramatic, theatrical. 

“ To-night no votorau RowU yon behold. 

In nil the arta of iconic action old." 

Byron: Prologue. 

» 9 en-&-gr&ph'-Ic, s 9 ©n-£-gr&ph'-Ic-ad, 
a. [Eng. $cenograph{y ) ; -tc, -fcol.] Gf or 
pertaining to scenography; drawn in per- 
spective. 

«cen- 6 -gr&ph'-Io-al~l^, adv. [Eng. sceno- 
graphical; -ly.\ In 'a scenographic manner ; 
In perspective. 

••If the workman be (killed In perspective, more 
than on* face may be repreaented in our diagram 

Scenographically.~—M ortimor. 

■con-Sgf-ra-pIift a [Gr. oxijnj (jfc?rt^ » a 
scene, and Vp*<?« ( 0 rapKS) as to write, to draw ; 
Ft. scbioyraphie.) The art of perspective ; 
the representation of an object, as of a huild- 
ing, according to the rules of perspective ; 
the general view of a building, as distinguished 
from a ground-plan or elevation. 

“ W* «ball her* only mpreaont to you th* icboo- 
graphy, aud stenography of the ancient burlal-plae** 
of tha Egyptians." — GreerikUl : Art of Embalming, 
jv U. 

sce-ndpi ni <lee, $. pL [Mod. Let. sceno 
pin(us); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. •idee. } 


Entom. : A family of Tanystoms. Antennas 
short, with three joints, the third the lougest, 
with no bristle; legs short; wings with a 
complete cell oo tha disk. Very small flies, 
the urv» of which are long and feed on fhngi. 

B 96 -no-pI'-nua, s. [Apparently a miswrit- 
ing for scenopolus, from Gr. o-mjvdxrotes (skin- 
opow) = tent-making.] 

Enttm. : The typical genns of Scenoplnidae 
(q.v.). Scenopinus fencstralis and S.fasciatus 
are often seen on windows, especially of 
stables, on the Jesrea of plants, and on walls. 

s$ent, * sSnt, a [Scent, v .] 

1. That which, being emitted by or leaning 
from a body or substance* affects the olfactory 
Derr eg of animals. 

“ Th* rich ward rob* breath *d a costly aemf." 

Popo : Homer} Odyttey XT. 115. 

2. An odoriferous liquid distilled from 
flowers, Ac., used to perfume the handker- 
chief and other articles of dress ; a perfume. 

3. Odour or smell left on the ground, en- 
abling the track of an animal to be followed. 

** Uoder these circumstance* scent did not much 
favour the pack.-— Aald, 8*pt 11, IMS. 

4. Scraps of paper torn np small and scat- 
tered on the gronnd in the game of hare-and- 
hoouds by the hares, to serve as ecent and 
enable the hounds to follow their track. 

• 5. A course of pursuit; a track. 

“He gained th* observation* of inanmer*bl* age*, 
aud travelled upon the same scent into ./Ethiopia. — 
Temple. 

6 . The power of smelling ; the smell. 

“ Several dog* of quick scent were turned out among 
th< buahee.*— JfaeouJay : Hitt. Eng., cb V. 

^ To pet scent of: To find ont, to come to 
know, to discover. 

“ Somehow be got scent of what bad happened and 
dlaeppaared ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept It IMA 

scent-glands, a. pi. 

Comp. Anat. : Glands, variously situated In 
the males of different animals, secreting a 
more or less strongly-smelling substance. 
Those of the musk-deer and civet-cat are 
familiar examples. Their purpose is probably 
aphrodisiac. 

“ During the breeding aaaaou tha anal scent-glands 
of anake* ar* in active function.'— Danrin : Descent 
if Man led. 1S86). p. *52. 

Sggnt, * sent, v.t. A i. [Er.«ntlr = to feel, 
to scent, from Lat. sentio = to feel, to perceive ; 
Sp. A Port, sentir ; ItaL, sentire.} 

A. Transitive: 

1 . To perceive by the olfactory organs ; to 
smell. 

“ Bat soft ! me thinks I scent the morning air.** 

Skakesp : Hamlet. L A 

2. To fill or imbae with a scent or odour ; 
to perfume. 

“ The profusion of rich perfern** with which it was 
scented. —Horsley : Sermons, voL L, ser. a 

* B, /jifranrtfire : 

1 . To have a smell. 

“ Whatsoever tooebeth It senteth presently of yrem." 
— P. Holland: Plinim bk. xxvIL, ch. It 

2. To hunt animais by their scent. 


sgent'-Sd, a. [Eng. scent, a. ; -ed.) Having a 
scent, odour, or perftame. 

“ Th* *ocuU*as and th* scented ro*e.” 

Camper : Task, rt 15. 

• B^ent-ful, • sent'-fall, a. [Eng. scent, s. ; 


->«.) 

1 . Yielding ranch scent ; highly or strongly 
scented, 

“ Te blossoms, that on* varfod landscape Haa. 

Ana Miid your scentful trihoto to the akiee. 

Borage : Tolunteer Laurent, No. A 

2. Having a quick scent or smell. 

•• The sentfuU osprey hy th* rocke bad fl»h*d.“ 

Brornne: Britannia s Pastorals. 


»9^nt'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Scent, r.] 

* S^nt'-fng-l^, adv. (Eng. scenting; 

By scent or smell. 

“ Yet I And but one man. Blohard Smart hy name 
(the moat remarkable because but once, and that 
seentingly mentioned by Mr. Pox}, burnt at Salisbury.' 
—roller: Worthies ; I TilUkire. 

B9ent -less, a. [Eng. scant, s. ; dess.] 

1. Having no scent or smell; deetiinte of 
smell; inodorous. 

“ The corr*«po®dlng *p*d«* bore, *qmally abundant, 
but entirely scentless. — Burroughs : Pepaeton, p. 15J. 

2. Affording no scent for bunting. 

“ That dry, soontlem ey«l* of daya.*— ftdd, April 4, 
1SSA 


B 9 ^nt'-wopd, s. (Eng. scent, snd twoi.] 

Bot • Alyxia &uxi/oiiu. (Tamauiaa.) 

090 -pa, a [Gr. e Kerry ( sleep ?), from aetnay 
(skepds) = a covering, a shelter.] 

BoL : The typical genus of Scepace® (q.v.). 

S 9 e-pa'- 9 S-ae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. scep(a ); Lat. 
fem. pL adj. suff. -ace* (q.v.).] 

Bat. : Scepads ; sn order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Enphorbiales. Trees with 
coriaceous, alternate leaves, aud membranous 
stipules forming the scales of the buds. 
Flowers apetaloue, unisexual, males amen- 
taceous ; eepals four or five, minute and mem- 
branous ; corolla nons ; stamens two to five, 
with ehort, inelastic filaments, females in 
ahort. axillary racemes ; aepals six, In two 
whorls ; ovary two-celled ; style none ; stigma 
with two or four lobes ; seeds one or two, 
pendulous, enveloped in a auocnlent ariL 
Found in forests in tropical India. Known 
genera three, epeciea eix. ( Lindley .) 

Sce-p&d, a [Mod. Lat. sccp(a); Eng. suff, 
-ad.} 

Bot. (PI) : The Scepaeea (q.v.). 


* scep'-sls, «. [Gr.] [Sceptic.] Scepticism; 
sceptical philosophy. 


soSp’-tlo, t ekgp'-tlo, • skSp’-t tele, o. A a 
[Fr. sceptiqiu = a sceptic, from Lat. sceptirus ; 
Gr. aKeirrudf (skeptikos) = thoughtful, inquir- 
ing ; oKtxrx3p.su. (skeptomaf) = to consider.] 

• A. As adj. : Sceptical. 

B. As substantive : 


1, One who doubts the truth or reality of 
any principle or system of principles or doc- 
trines ; one who hesitates to believe ; (more 
loosely) a disbeliever. 

2. Specifically: 

(1) One who doubts the existence of God 
and the truth of revelation; (more loosely) 
one who disbelieves or denies the divine origin 
of the Christian religion. 

“ But whatla*rrort * Answer b* who can I* 

Tb* sceptic somewhat hauzhtiir exclaim d. 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vl. 


(2) Philos. : One who pursues the sceptical 
system in philosophy, [Scepticism, 2. (2;.] 

•• Soeptioiam, niMnlof doubt, and being frequently 
used to signify iwligioua doubt, haa aUrmlnz aaeocia- 
tiona ettoched to it To call a mao a sceptic is to call 
a man a heretic. And, unfortunately for Home's 
philosophical reputation, he waa e sceptic lo Theo- 
logy *a well as in Philosophy, and mankind have con- 
* aeqaeatiy Identified the former with the latter.’ — 
Q. H. Losses : Hist. Philos. i*d. I8S0). it « X 


so^p'-tic-al, a. [Eng. sceptic ; -cL] 

1 . Pertaining to or characteristic of a scep- 
tic ; hesitating to admit the truth or reality 
of principles or doctrines ; doubting of every- 
thing; characterized hy scepticism. 

•• Hi* dear mod somewhat sceptical understanding, 
and hi* *trong sense of fustic*. nre»erved him from 
all exeeaae*,'— Jfaoautojr: Hi*. Eng., ch. Iv. 

2. Doubting or denying the truth of revela- 
tion. 


• BcSp'-tlo-al-l^, adv. [Eng. sceptical; -!y.) 
In a sceptical manner ; with doubt. 

u Sceptically leave it undecided." — Cudseorfh: In- 
toU. System, p, SO*. 

• 0oSp‘ '-tio-al-nSss, 9. [Eng. sceptical; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being sceptical ; doubt ; 
profession of doubt. 

••Continual wareriog or scepticalnese. concerning 
our calling or election.^ — ruller : Sermons : Of Assur- 
a* see. p. A 

sc^p-ti^Ism, t BkSp'-tf- 9 l$ra, a [Fr. 
scepticisms* from Eccles. Lat. scepticimus.] 

1. The doctrines, opinions, or principles of 
a sceptic; disability to believe; disbelief, 
doubt, incredulity. 

2. Specifically: 

(1) A doubting, denial, or disbelief of the 
truth of revelation, or of tha divine origin of 
the Christian religion, or of the being or truth 
of God. 

“ W* got clear of poptih mhtilty aud aophlttry. 
showing that than la a medium, namely, mural cer- 
tainty. between ae*j»T<cOrm on one hand, and 1 * 1^1 
Infallibility on the other.”— WaterUstd : Works, r. 127. 

(2) Philos.: The principle of universal doubt, 
or at least doubt with regard to the validity 
of all judgments respecting that which lies 
beyond the range or experience. (Anuf, in 
Uebervxg: Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.). li. 32.) 
There were three schools or Scepticism In 
Greek Philosophy: (1) that of Pyrrho of Ells, 
in the time or Alexander the Great; (2) the 
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Middle Academy, beginning with Arcesilans, 
who flourish ed towards the close of the third 
century b.c. ; and (3) the Later Sceptics, 
beginning with ACneaidemus of Cnossus, who 
appears to have taught at Alexandria in the 
first century after Christ ; they founded their 
teaching upon that of Pyrrho, and are often 
called Pyrrhonists. Scepticism found an 
a<*tive and able opponent in St. Augustine of 
Hippo (354-430), but revived eoniewhat in 
the Middle Ages, though at that period, aa in 
later times, it dealt rather with the arguments 
by which theological teachings were sustained 
tnciri witli the teachings theuiselvea and the 
hilosophical doctrines corresponding thereto, 
he spirit of inquiry awakened by the Refor- 
mation and the Renascence, and the deca- 
dence of the Scholastic Philosophy, led men 
to recur to the ancient Greek systems, and 
Scepticism was revived and supported by 
Montaigne (1553-92), Pierre Charron (1641- 
lt>03), and Bayle (1647-1706) in France, and 
in England by Hobbes (158S-1679), Glanvill 
(1636-80, author of Scepsis Scientijloa , and 
chaplain to Charles II.), and Joseph Hume 
(1711-76), whose philosophical scepticism in- 
cited Kant to the construction of bia Critical 
Philosophy. 

** Buch 1* tbe battle-field. where skepticism and dog- 
mutism couteud. The controversy between them 
reduces Itself to this question— Is hmn*a knowledge, 
or Is It not, a Iftlthfui liusge of re*l being?''— /omfroy •• 
Jntrod. to Kthios led. Chauning). L 80S. 

? In this sense the apelling skepticism Is 
occasionally employed, especially in works 
translated from the German. 

• scgp'-tl-^ize, v.i. [Eng. sceptic; -ize.) To 
act the sceptic; to doubt or to pretend to 
doubt of everything ; to be or to pretend to 
be sceptical. 

“ You am afford to sceptictz*, where no oae elee will 
so much m hesitate.’ — Shaftesbury : inquiry concern- 
ing Virtue, toL ii., pL li., ) 1. 

» 5 Cp tr&n'-thus, s. [Gr. ainjirrpov ( skiptron ) 
= a sceptre, and a v0os ( anthos ) = a tlowar.J 

Boi, : A synonym of Coaperia, one of tbe 
Ainaryllese, Sceptranthus ( CoopeHa ) peduncur 
lata ia a oight-blooming plant from Texas. 

B 9 Sp'-tre (tre as ter), * s^p'-ter, j. [Fr. 

sceptre, from Lat. sceptrum; Gr. o-K^mpov 
(skiptron) = a staff to lean on, a sceptre, from 
(TKiJn-Tu (skept6) = to prop; 0. Sp. esceptro t 
tetro ; Ital. tcettro .] 

1. Lit. : A staff or baton borne by a sove- 
reign or ruler as a symbol of office or authority; 
a rmal mace ; the ensign of royalty borne in 
the hand. 

*■ The scepter, or staff, vu always the ensign of 
JodlcUI ftud sovereign jo w er. " — Potter ; Antiquities of 
Greece, bk. L. ch. xjl 

2. Fig. .* Royal authority or power. 

“ And latteth her that ought the scepter weeld," 
Spenser: F. Q„ II. xL 1 

sceptre-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genos Scaptrantbua (q.v.). 

• s^Sp -tre (tre as ter), v.t. [Sceptbe, s.] To 
give a aceptre to ; to invest with a sceptre or 
with royal authority. 

■ 9 gp'-tred (tred as terd), * S 9 ^p -tered, 

a. [Eng. sceptr(e); -ed.) 

1. Bearing or invested with a aceptre 

■** For sceptred cynics earth were far too wide * den." 

Byron : ChUde Harold, lii. 41. 

2. Imperial ; regal. 

“ Sometimes let gorgeous tragedy 
In sceptred p*le come sweeplngly.* 

Hilton : 11 Penteroto, ft 

• S 9 ep'-tre-d 6 m (tre as ter), s. [Eng. 
sceptre ; -dom .] Reign. 

“To the sceptredom of Edward tbe Confessor."— 
Fa she • Lenten Stujfe. 

• « 9 ep -tre-less (tre as ter), a. [Eng. scep- 
tre ; -less.] Having oo aceptre. 

■ sc5p’-tr^, a. [Eng. sceptrif); -y.] Sceptred, 
royal. 

M Ladolph’s sceptry head." 

Keats : 0 tho the Great, L L 

• 8 9 erne, v.t. [An. abbreviation of discern 
(q.v ).] To discern. 

“ He easily 

Might seems that it was not his sweetest sweet" 
Spenser : F. Q., JIL x. 22. 

sphaiU'-steln, s. [Schalstein.] 

SQh&b'-a-^Ite, s. [Chabazite.) 

B9habz'-iS-ger (bz as ptz), s. [Ger., from 
schaben — to grate, and sieger ~ green cheese, 
whey.] A kind of green cheese made In Switz- 


erland, and flavoured with the flowers of 
Mtlilotus carulea. 

sshsetz'-ell-Ite, j. [Etym. doubtful, but 
probablyafterane Scbsetzell ; fluff. -Ue(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Sylvine (q.v.). 

* SQhah, *. [Shah.) 

SQhil'- stein, sgha&T- stein, #. [Ger. 
schale, schaale = a scale, and stein — a stone.) 

* I. Min . ; Wollastonite (q.v.). 

2. Petrol. : A name given to certain foliated 
rocks of clastic origin, which have been 
derived principally from clay-slatefl, but some- 
times mixed witn minerals obtained from 
igneous rocks. 

schalsteinamygdaloid, *. 

Petrol. : A achaisteln with many lenticular 
and spherical inclusiona of calclte evenly dis- 
tributed. 

schalstein-breccia, s. 

Petrol . : A schalstein permeated by reticu- 
lated veins of cal cite, ao as to present the 
appearance of a breccia. 

schalstein- conglomerate, i. 

Petrol, t A schalstein -breccia, in which the 
aeparated fragments have become partly 
rounded hy solution. 

schalstein- limestone, s. 

Petrol : A foliated rock, owing lte existence 
to the deposition of carbouate of lime mixed 
with a diabaae-mud. 

sehalstein-porphyry, s. 

Petrol. : A schalstein containing Individual 
crystals of labradorite (q.v.). 

* schaltow, v.i. [A corrupt, of shall thou.\ 

* schame, s. [Shame.) 

* sohap, #. [Shape.) 

sch&p'-b&ch-ite, t. [After Scbapbach, 
Baden, where found ; auff. -He (Jfln.>] 

Min. : A mixture of bismuth In e, argentite, 
and galenite. (See these words.) 

s<?hapz -K-ger (pz as ptz), *. [Schabziboeb.) 

schat'-ohSn (pron. shat'-ken), *. [Ger.] 
A mao employed to solicit and arrange mar- 

■ riage for another ; a marriage broker, ueually 
among the German Jews. 

soheat, *. [Arab, sa’id = the fore-arm.) 

Astron. : A fixed star, 0 Pegasi. 

* 8 Che'-di-& 9 m, A [Gr. <rxe£uz<rpa (sche- 

diasma) = that which is done extempore or 
off-hand, from ( schediazo ) = to do a 

thing off-hand ; <rx«5iov (schedios) — sudden, 
off-hand ; <r\zB6v ( schedori ) — near, nigh.) Cn r- 
sory writing on a loose sheet. 

SQhed'-ule (or aa ’-ule, or sked'-ul), 
* ced-ule, * sced-ule, * sead-ule, a 

[G. Fr. schedule (Fr. cldule), from Lat schedula, 
dim in. of scheda f scida — a atrip of papyrus- 
bark ; Gr. crveSij (schede) = a tablet, a leaf ; 
axtSt) (schide) = a cleft piece of wood, from 
the same root as Lat. scindo ; Gr. extfc 
(schizo) = to cleave ; Ital. schedula, cedula.] 
A piece or sheet of paper nr parchmeat con- 
taining a written or printed table, list, cata- 
logue, or Inventory ; a catalogue, table, or 
list annexed to a large document, as to a lease, 
a will, an act of parliament, Ac. 

“ The a were certain device* for l»wi delivered to 
my learned council to pen, u by a ttAedufoappeftrath," 
— Burnet : Records, pt li.. bk. 1L 

schod'-iile (or as sked'-ul, or sed'-ul), 

r.l. To place, aet, or write down io a schedule, 
list, or catalogue. 

SQhee 1 e, s. [C. W. Sch eel e, a S wed ish chemist, 
1742-1786.) (See etym. and corapouud.) 

Scheele’s green, *. 

Chem. : Acid arsenlte of copper. A brilliant 
grass-green pigment, obtained by disaolving 
In boiling water a mixture 'of araenious acid 
and potassic carbonate, filtering, and adding 
to the solution, whilst warm, a anlntlon of 
sulphate of copper. It is extremely poiaonoua. 

89 heer-ite, s. [After the Swedish chemist, 
Scheele ; suff. - Ue(Min .); Fr. scheelin calcaire ; 
Ger. seheelerz , s cheelspath, scheelit.] 

Min . : A* mineral crystallizing in octahedra 
of the tetragonal system, hemihedral ; also 
reniform and masaive. Hardness, 4*55; 


ap. gr. 5‘9 to 6*076 ; lnstre, somewhat 
adamautine; colour, white, variously tinted, 
browDlsh ; transparent to ti aoslncent ; brittle. 
Compos. : lime, 19 4 ; tungstic acid, 80*6 = 
100 , which gives the formula CaO WO 3 . Found 
associated with tin ora and many other min- 
eral*. 

SQheel-it-ine, 1 . [Eng. schedule); auft -ine 
(Min.y} I 

Min. : The same as Stolzite (q.v.). 

SchecY-er-Ite, *. [After Captain Scheerer, 
tHe tinder; auff. -if« (Min.).] 

Jf£n. .* A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
thin fcibular or acicular crystals, also granular. 
Soft; sp. gr. 1 to 1 * 2 ; lnstre, pearly to resinous ; 
colour, when pure, whitish to gray ; trans- 
parent to translucent ; tasteless ; soluble in 
alcohol and ether. Conipoa. : carbon, 73; 
‘ hydrogen, 24 = 97, or, as suggested by Dana 
because of the imperfect analysis, carbon, 75 ; 
hydrogen, 25 = 100, the polymere of marsh- 
gas. Found lo lignite at Uznach, Switzer- 
land, and near Manchester, England. 

SphefT-er-ite, s. [After Herr Scheffer ; *nff. 
•ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A massive mineral found at Longban, 
Sweden. Sp. gr. 3*39 ; colour, reddish-brown. 
A variety of pyroxene (q.v.) containing lime, 
magnesia, and manganese, having the formula 
(CaO,MgO,MoO)SiG 2 . 

2. A monoclinic mineral occnrring in 
crystals at Longban. Hardness, 5 to 5*5; 
ap. gr. 3*433 to 3*436 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
chestnut- to clove-brown. According to an 
analysis by Winkler, contains silica, 49*50; 
alumina, 1*42; aeaquioxide of iron, 25*43; 
protoxide of manganese, 0*78 ; protoxide of 
nickel, 0*20; magnesia, 4*27; lime, 7*75; 
potash, 0*19. Dana places it as a sub-apecies 
of tha group of amphibolea. 

Spile Ik, t. [Sheik.] 

t Sph^l-lln -gi-an, a. [See def.) Of, belnng- 

* Ing to, or connected with F. W. J. v. Schelling 
or with Schellmgism (q.v.). 

If Neo-SchtUingian : Of, belonging to, or 
connected with New-Scbellingiam. [Schsl- 
linoi8M, If.) 

“To the Feo-Schellinqian School belong* W. Boren, 
kmntz." — Utbmecg : Hist. Philos. (Eng. ecL), 11. 2SL. 

SpheT-lIng-fem, 1 . [Ger. ScheUingismu s. 
(Sea def.)] 

Philos. : The aystem of philosophy of 
Friedrich Wilhelm Joseph (afterwards von) 
Schelling (1775-1854). [Identity, s. r (3).] 

M Kftntism, tha renewed Bplaozlam (SchcUinpism) 
And HerbftrtUm lfty coaloined ftnd uodeveloped in tbe 
• doctrloa of Leibnitz.”— Uebcrsesg : Hist. Philos. (Eng. 
wL). 1L 114. 

t Tf Neto-Schellingism : 

Philos. : (See extract). 

••Friedrich Julio* Stahl (1802-«T), the anti -rat loo ftl- 
i*tic. theologizlna phlloeopner of law, agreed io bia 
doctrine more especially with certain of Scbelllng’i 
later principle* (elthoogh protecting acalnit the de- 
•i .nation of hi* phllorephy as F ew-8cheUinpism).‘ , — 
Veberwcg: Hist , Philos. (Eng. ed.), 1L 224. 

sphel'-lum, skfcl -lum, s., [O. Fr. schelme 
— a rogue, a rascal, from Ger. schelm = a 
rogue. The word was Introduced into France 
by the German mercenaiy soldiera hired by 
Charles VIII. and Louis Xil.) A rogue. 
(Scotch.) 

"Thuttchcllum Maloolm— but I'm obliged to Colonel 
Talbot for putting my hounds Into suen good condi- 
tion."— Scott : Waver ley, ch. lxxi. 

• schclin, • shfilm, «. [Schelbum.) 

8 Chel-to-pu'- 8 ik, ehel-to-pu'-slk, s, 

[Ruas.] 

ZooU : Pseudopus pallasii, from Central 
Russia, Hungary, and Dalmatia. U ia dark 
chestnut-brown, glassy In appearance, aod 
externally It resembles a snake, the fore limbs 
being entirely absent, and the hind limbs 
reduced to rudiments. It iB from two to 
three feet long ; feeds on insects, mice, aod 
small birds, and becomes exceedingly tame 
in captivity. * 

scho'-ma, s. [Gr.) [Scheme, i.) 

Metaphysics ; 

1 . Kant’a name for a mediating fhetor ren- 
dering possible the. application of the cate- 
gories to phenomena. Snch a factor ho f mad 
in Time, ainca Time ia, as a form & priori, 
homogeneous with the categories, ana, as a 


boil, b 6 $ ; poUt, JtfM ; cat, 9©11, chorus, 9W11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $hi» ; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, cxirt. -fng. 
-clan, -tian — sh^n. -tion, -aion s» shun ; -^ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = ah us. "hie. -flle, Ac. = b?l, dpL 
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schematic— schism 


form of the sensibility, with phenomena. 
[Kanti an-philosoph v. ] 

“The Schemata, In the order of the categories 
{quantity, quality, relation, morality) are founded on 
the aerial nature of time, the coutenU of time, the 
order of time, and ou time aa a whole. The schema 
of reality Is beluj: In time, and that of negation U not* 
being la time. The schema of aubetance La the per- 
sistence of the real in time; that of causeiity la regular 
succession In time; that of community, or the reci- 
procal causality of substencr* In respect of their occi- 
dsnts, la the annul tan eons existence of the qualifica- 
tion* of ths one sutatAiice with thoae of the other, 
following a universal rule. The schema of poaaihllity 
U the agreement of the synthesis of diverse represen- 
tation* with the universal conditions of time, and 
hence the determination of the representation of a 
thing a* assoclahie with some particular time; the 
scAeoia of actuality 1s existence In a definite time, 
and that of necessity Is existence at all times." — Us- 
bsmosg : Hist. Philos. (Eng. ed.). 1L 171. 

2. In Leibnitz’s Monadology the principle 
which Is essential to each monad, ana conati- 
tutes its peculiar characteristica. 

sohe m&t' do, cl ILat. schema, genit Jcfte- 
mat's = a scheme.] Pertaining to a scheme 
or schema. 


gchem-I&g-iy, adv. [Eng. scheming; dp.] 
In a scheming manner ; by schemes or in- 
trigues. 

* schem -1st, «. [Eng. schem(e) ; -isf.] A 
schemer, s projector. 

" Baron Pnffeudorf observed well of thoae indepen. 
dent t chemist i, in the words here following."— Water- 
land : Works, r. 600. 

schene, s. [Fr., from Lat. schccnus; Gr. 
rrxo^o* (schoinos) = a Persian land-ineasure.] 
An Egyptian measure of length, equal to sixty 
atadia, or about seven mile9 and a half. 

rik'-bce r, e. [Ger. schenk-bier, from 
schenicen = to pour out, because put on dranght 
aeon after being made.] A kind of mild 
German beer; German draught beer. 

Bpher'-bSt, s . [Sherbet.] 

seller -bet zide, f. [Sherbet.] An itiner- 
ant vendor of aherbet, ayrnp, fruit, Ac., in 
Eastern towns. 


* schem *. [Gr. (schi- 

ma tismos)’ from (schema), gen it- ary- 

fiarog ( schimatos ) — a scheme (q.v.) ; Fr. 
schematisms.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The particular form or dis- 
position of a thing ; an exhibition in outline 
of any systematic arrangement ; outline, figure. 

" The latent schematism is that Invisible structure 
of bodies on which so mauy of their properties de- 
pend. When we inquire into the constitution of 
crystals, or Into ths internal structure of plants, 4c., 
we srs examining into the latent schematis m. "—O. H. 
Losses : History of Philosophy. iL 13L 

* IL AstroL : The combination of the as- 
pects of the heavenly bodies. 

* schem'- a- tf st, s. [Gr. (schlma), 

genit, ux 1 ?m«TO (schimatos) = a scheme.] A 
projector ; on a given to forming achemea. 

“ The treasurer maketh little use of the schematises, 
who are daylyjplying him with their visions."— Swift: 
Letter to Dr. King. 

* schem a tize, v.i. [Gr. ox^/jmtiCco (sche- 
matizd) — to form a acheme; Fr. schematiser.] 
To form a scheme or schemes. 

scheme, a [Lat. schema, from Gr. <n^n a 
(schema), from <rxv ai ° (ckisff), fut. of e\<o (echo) 
— to have ; Fr. scheme; ItaL & Lat. schema.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A combination of various things into one 
view, design, or purpose ; a ayatern, a plan. 

“Were onr senses mode tnach quicker, the eppear- 
ance and oatward scheme of things woald have quite 
another face to u*-~ — Locke. 

2. A plan, a project, a contrivance, a design. 

"Then at length the scheme devised by the poor and 
obscure Scottish adventurer wm taken np in earnest 
By Montague."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cn. xx. 

* 3. A representation of any design or geo- 
metrical figure by lines ao as to make it intel- 
ligible ; a diagram. 

IL Astral. : A representation or diagram of 
the aspects of the celestial bodies ; an astro- 
logical figure or diagram of the heavena. 

"It is a scheme and face of heaven, 

As th' aspects are disposed this even." 

Butler : Hudibras, IL lii. 638. 

scheme, CL [ItsL scemo — incomplete.] 

Arch. : Applied to an arch which forms a 
portion of a circle less than a semicircle ; as, 
a scheme-arch, aometimea erroneoualy written 
skene-arch. 


scheme, v.t. At. [Scheme, s.] 

A. Trans. : To plot, to plan, to contrive. 


“For useless lay the aow-neglected ehain ; 

Threats fail'd, and punishments wore schem'd in 
vain." Lewis : Statius; Thebald, iL 


B. Intrans. : To form plans or schemea ; to 
plot, to plan. 

"I Schemed and wrought. 

Until 1 overtamed him." 

Tennyson : Enid 4 Geraint, L6T7. 


* scheme -ful, CL [Eng. scheme , s. ; -/id(0.] 
Full of achemea, plana, or tricks. 


•Chem'-er, *. [Eng. schemas), v. ; -er.] One 
who schemes, plots, or contrives ; a projector, 
a contriver, a plotter. 


•chem-fog, pr. par., a., & s. [Scheme, t\] 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. (In a good sense) : Planning, contriving. 

2. (In a bad sense): Plotting, intriguing; 
given to forming schemes. 

C. As subst. : A scheme, a plot, a con- 
trivance. (Byron: Thou art not False.) 


spher'-er-ito, s. [Scheererite.] 

■ s^hSr-lT, s . [Sheriff.] 

• schS-rd'-ma, *. [Gr. fqpos (xiros) = dry.] 
A dry inflammation of the eye. 

scherz-&n'-dd (z as tz), adv. & a [Ttal.] 

Music: 

A* As adv. : In a playful, lively, or sportive 
manner. 

B. As subst. : A movement of a lively and 

- droll character. 

scherz'-o (z as tz), *. [Ital., from Ger. schert 
— a joke.] 

Music : A term applied to a sportive, play- 
ful movement in a aonats or symphony. 

• sche'-sls (pL sohe'-scs), a. [Gr. <rxr|<r« 
(scheso), fut. of (echo) = to have, to hold.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Habitude ; atate of the body 
or of one thing with regard to other things. 

" U that mind which has existing In Itself from all 
eternity all the simple essences of thing*, and conse- 
quently all their poeaihie schesss or hahitades, should 
ever change, there woald arise s new schesis in the 
mind, which Is contrary to the * apposition. "—X orris. 

2. Rhet. : A statement of what is considered 
to be the adversary's habitude of mind, by 
way of argument against him. 

• sch6t 1c, * schet-do-al, a. [Gr. <rj(i|Tut(k 
0 schetikos ). ] [Schesis.] Of or pertaining to 
the stats of the body ; constitutional ; habi- 
tual. 

scheuch zer ~l-a (or eu as 61 ; z as tz), s. 

[Named in honour of John James Scheuchzer, 
a Swiss botanist, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century.] 

Bot. : A genua of Jnucaginaceae or Junca- 
gineae. Perianth single, herbaceous, of six 
reflexed segments, the inner ones narrower ; 
stamen a six, filaments alender ; capsules 
three, inflated, two vaived, one seeded. A 
single known apeciea, a amall marah herb, 
found in Britain but rare. 

schle-d&m, s. [See def.] Hollands gin. So 
called from Schiedam, a town where it is 
principally manufactured. 

sphief - er - spar, s. [Ger. schiefer = slate, 
and Eug. spar ; Gar. schieferspath.] 

Min. : The same as Slate-spar (q.v.). 

Sphd -ites, a [Shiites.] 

sphlT-ler, a [Ger. = a play of colour.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

schlller- spar, s. 

Min. : The same as Bastite (q.v.). 

SQhH-ler-I-za-tien, «. [Ger. schiller 
play of colour ; Eng. -ixation.] 

Petrol. : A word suggested hy Prof. Judd to 
denote the changes which take place in the 
structure and chemical composition of certain 
minerals, by which “negative crystals” are 
produced, and sometimes filled hy decompo- 
sition products, giving rise to the glittering 
appearance upon certain crystallographic 
planes, resembling that upon the well-known 
Schiller-spar (q.v.). (Quart. Joum. Geol. Soc., 
voL xll., p. 383.) 

sphlll'-lng, *. [Skills no.] 

• s<?hlm mer, v. A *. [Shimmer.] 


s^hln-d^-le’-sls, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
<rxcv3vAi7o-ts (schindulesis) = a cleaving into 
email pieces.] 

A not. : The kind of joint in which one hone 
is received into a groove in another, as the 
rostrum of the aphenoid bone is received into 
the vomer, 

s$hi -mis, $. [Gr. oxivos (schinos) — the 
mastic tree. Not the modern genus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Anacardiaceie. Tropical 
American trees, with unequally pinnate leaves, 
having the terminal leaflet long, and panicies 
of small white dioecious flowers. A substance 
like mastic exudes from Schinus molls. The 
Peruviana use it for strengthening their gums. 
Auguste de St. HilAire says that those who 
sleep under the ahade of S. Arroeira are 
attacked by swellings. The fresh juicy hark 
rubbed on newly-made ropes, covers them 
with a very durable dark-brown coating, and 
its juice la used In diseases of the eye. 

* sehire'-m&n, s. [Shireman.] 

schir -mer-ite, s. [After J. F. L. Schirmer ; 
suff. -ite 

Mineralogy : 

1. A massive, granular mineral, disseminated 
in quartz ; soft ; brittle ; ap. gr. 6737 ; colour, 
bluish-gray to black ; lustre, metallic. 
Compoa. : a sulphide of bismuth, silver and 
lead, analyses leading to the formula PbS,2Ag 
8,261283, which approaches to the composi- 
tion of cosalite (q.v.). 

2. A name given to a mineral of doubtful 
composition from the Red Cloud mine, 
Colorado. Compos, stated to be a telluride of 
gold, silver and iron, with formula (AuFe) 
Te + 3AgTe. 

S$hlr'-r£f, a [Sheriff.] 
schLr'-rus, s. [Scirhhus.] 

aohl^m (ch ailent), • echlsme, • sclsme, s. 

[Fr. schisms, seisms — a division in or from the 
church, from Lab schisma; Gr. <rx^a 
(schisma)—& rent, ft aplit, a schism, from 
ffYi'pa (shizo) = to cleave; Sp. cisma ; Port. 
schisma ; Ital. scisma, cisma.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : A aplit or division in a com- 
munity. 

2. Thecl. : The Greek word <r\Capa is used 
in three aenaes in the New Testament ; (1) 
a rent or tear (Matt. ix. 16, Mark ii. 21, Vulg. 
scissura); (2) a difference of opinion, dissen- 
sion (John vii. 43, x. 19, Vulg. aissensio, ix. 16, 
Vulg. schisma ); (3) party spirit or division in 
the Church (1 Cor. L 10, xii. 25, Vulg. schisma , 
xb 18, Vulg. scissura). The word was after- 
wards employed by the fathers and theological 
writers to denote format separation from the 
unity of the Church. 

“ He [St. Thomas Aqainaa] thus explains the differ- 
ence between heresy and schism. Heresy la opposed to 
faith, schism to charity, so that, although all heretics 
are schismatics, because loesol faith Includes separa- 
tion from the Church, all schismatics are not heretics, 
since a man may, from anger, pride, ambition, or ths 
like, oarer hlmeelf from the communion of the Church, 
and y*t belies# all that which ths Church proposes 
for our belief. Still, a state of pure schism, Le.. of 
schism without heresy, cannot continue long, st least, 
in tbs caes of a largs number of men."— Addis 4 
Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 745. 

Thi9 is practically the sense in which the 
word is used by Anglican High Churchmen. 
Protestant Dissenters apply tiie term to divi- 
aions or parties in a religious body (ct 1 Cor. 
xii. 24-6), or rending a church into two por- 
tions without adequate cause. 

iT (1) Greek Schism : ^ 

Church Hist. : The separation between the 
churches of the Eastern and Western Churches. 
[Greek Church.] 

(2) Western Schism : 

Church Hist.: A schism In the Roman 
Church, arising out of a disputed claim to the 
Papal throne. It practically ended in 1417, 
when the Council of Constance elected Otho 
Colonna (Martin V.), though Peter de Luna 
(Benedict XII I.) asserted his right to the title 
of Pope till his death fn 1430. 

Schism Act, s. 

Law : The Act 13 Anne. c. 7, proposed and 
carried in 1714 hy Lord Bolinghroke. It 
required all teachers to conform to the 
Established Chnrch, and forbade them to be 
present at any conventicle or dissenting place 
of worship. It took effect on Aug. 1, 1714, the 
day on which the qneen died, and in 1719 it 
was repealed hy 5 Geo. I. c. 4. 


J&te, ftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
er, wore, w$lf, work, whd, sin; mote, efrh, oiire, volte, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian* », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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ioUs'-ma, s. [Gr.] [Schism.] 

Music : An iuterr&l equal to half a comma 
(q.v.). 


*chis-m&t'-I© (eh silent), * schis-mat-lke, 
• soys-mat-lke, a. & «. [Fr. sekismatiqus 
= schismatic, from Lat. schisrmt icus ; Gr. 
tryia-fiariKos ( schismattkos ), from <rx l '»M-a (schis- 
ma)= schism (q.v.); Sp. cismatieo; ltal. scis- 
maiico .] 

A. As ad}.: Pertaining to or implying 
•chisra ; of the nature of schism ; tending to 


schism. 

B. As : One who separates from an 
established church or religion [Schism]; one 
who takes part in a schism. (Formerly pro- 
nounced, aa in the example, sty -nuy-tlc.) 

m So tchitmatirt the plain believer* quit, .... 

And are hut damn d for having too much wit. 

Pop* : £ua v on Criticitm. 408. 


SOhlj-m&t'-ic-al ( ch silent), * scis-mat-ic- 
al£tt. [Eng. schismatic; -al] The same as 
Schismatic (q.v.). 


schi$ -m&t'-ic-al-l^ (ch silent), adv. [Eog. 
schismaticai ; -ly.] In a schismatio manner; 
by way of schism ; towards schism. 

“ But belug *cM*maticaUy inclined, he [John Gwee] 
refused to oonform." — Wood: Athena Oxon., hk. 1L 


• schIs-m&t'-lo-al-nSs8(cft silent), 8. [Eng. 
schismaticai ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being schismaticai. 

« a* mUchlevooe a mark as any of her carnality, i* 
her dls*en*ion and tchi*maticaln*u oven to mutual 
persecution.”— Mors : On the Siren Church**, p. Ilk 

• schls'-m»-tlze (eft silent), v.t [Fr. schis- 
matiscr . ] To commit or practise schism ; to 
make a breach in the communion of the 
chnrch ; to be a achismatic. 


• 8 chl$'-mic, • schlgi'-mlck (ch silent), o. 
[Eng. schism , ; -ic.] Schismatic. 

•• Vouchsafe our soul's rest without tcMrmic strife.’* 
SyleMter ; Little Bartat, 1,047. 

• SChl^m'-l^SS (ch silent), a. [Eng. schism; 
-less.] Free from schism; not affected by 
•chism. 

M The peace eud good of the church is not terminated 
Jn the i chisml*** estate of one or two Idngdoms."— 
Milton : Beaton of Church Government, hk. L, ch. vt 

Schist, *. [Qr. ax L<TT &* (scfttoJo*) = split or 
divided.] 

Petrol : A term used for rocke consisting of 
mineral ingredients arranged ao as to impart 
a more or leas laminar structure, that may 
be broken into slabs or slaty fragments. Such 
are mica-achists, schlorite-schists, &c. 


■gins -to.?, t. [Schist.] 

Omith. : Wedge-billa ; a genus of Trochi- 
lid®, with two speciea from Ecuador. 

SQhls-to-ple&'-rfcxn, *. [Gr. <rx^r6t (schis- 
tos) =: split, and wAevpa (pleura ) = a rib.] 
Palceont.: A genns of Dasypodid®, closely 
allied to Glyptodon (q.v.), from the bone- 
caves of Brazil. Schistopleurum typus was 
eight feet long, including the tail, and the 
carapace stood three feet in height. 

s^hls'-tose, schis'-tic, sghls'-totis, a. 

[Eng. schist ; -ose, -ic, -on*.] Having the 
structure of schiat ; pertaining to or of the 
nature of schist 

sghla-t&-8teg / -a, s. [Gr. ox^rc? (schistos) — 
divided, and miyi\ (siege) — a roof.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of Schiatostege®. 
Calyx cylindrically beli-shaped. Only speciea, 
Schistostega osmundacea, found in various 
English caverns. 

SChIs-to~St££ / -&- 00 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat schisio- 
steg(a); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -e®.] 

Eat . : A tribe of operculate, terminal fruited 
mosses. Stem naked below, foliaceous above ; 
leaves frond- or fern-like, attached vertically, 
or small, attached horizontally, and arranged 
quincnncially ; capsule minute, glohular oval, 
very minute, withont an annulua ; operculum 
very small, convex. 

sghiz-, sghiz 6 , pref. [Pref. (schizfi) = 
to cleave.] Marked by a cleft or clefta ; 
denoting & cleft 

schi-zeo'-^L, «. [Gr. crx^w (schizS) = to iplit 
Named from the fan-like spikes.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of 8 chiz®e® (q.v.). 
Elegant exotic ferns. 


sghl-zee'-^-ee, s. pi [Mod. Lat schizce(a); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -e®.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Polypodiace®. Spore- 
casea dorsal, with a complete terminal con- 
. tracted ring ; spores pyramidal or corn cal. 

SQhlzdn'dra, S. [Pref schiz-, and Gr. atnjp 
(aner), genit. av&pos ( andros ) = a male.] 

Bot : The typical genua of Schizandrace® 
(q.v.). Schizaudra coccinea, from the Southern 
United States, has been introduced into 
Britain, and is a beautiful garden climber. 

sghlz-&n - dra'-g2 - 00 , *. pi [Mod. Lat 
schizandr(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acetz.] 

Bat. : An order of Diclinous Exogens ; 
alliance Menispermalea. Scrambling shrubs, 
with alternate, simple, entire, or toothed, 
exatipulate leaves, often with pellucid dots ; 
flowers, small, solitary or clustered, axillary, 
with imbricated bracts, unisexual; sepals 
three to six ; the outer smaller ; petals thres 
to nine, hypogynous ; carpels indefinite in 
number, eacn one-celied, with two pendulous 
o vulea. Fruit an aggregation of pulpy berries, 
each one- or two-seeded, with spurious 
dissepiments, the seeds nestling In pulp. 
Found in India, Japan, and ths hotter parts 
of North America. Known genera five, 
speciea twelve. ( Lindley .) 

sn h f y. -An'-thuw, «. [Pref. schiz-, and Gr. 
&»^o« ( anthos ) = a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Salpiglosaide®. Viscid 
Chilian herbs, with crimson, purple, violet, or 
white flowers, in cymea. 

sgMz-o-, pref. [Schiz-.] 

t 8 g hlz '-A -carp, 1 . [Pref, schizo-, and Gr. 
xaf ir<k ( karpos ) = a fruit.] 

Bot. : A capsule which splits longitudinally 
or transversely into valves, called mericarps. 

SChlz'-d-ddn, t. [Pref. schiz(py, and Gr. 

( 1 odous ), genit. 656 kt<k (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Octodontin®, with two 
epecies from Chili and the east side of the 
southern Andes. The folds of the molars 
meet in the middle. Schizodon fuscus, the 
Brown Schizodon, a nocturnal animal, passing 
most of its life underground, is about the size 
of a rat, dark brown above, dirty yeilowish 
beneath. It burrows in grassy places near 
monntain streams to such an extent as to 
render travelling un comforts his. 

aghiz'-i-diis, t. [Schizodon.] 

PalceonL : King’s name for the genns of 
Trigoniad®, called by Sowerby Axinus. 
Twenty known species, from the Upper 
Silurian to the Muschelkalk. 

SQhi-ztf g'-na-thee, *• pi. [Pref. schtzo-, and 
Gr. yvados (jjnathos) = a jaw.] 

Omith. : A sub-order of Carinate Birds, in 
which the maxillo-palatine plates do not unite 
with the vomer or with each other. Thera 
•re six families: Charadriomorphce, Gerano- 
morphee, Cecomorph®, Splieniscomorph®, 
Alectoromorph®, and Peristeromorph®. 
(Huxley, in Proc. Zool. Soc ., 1807, pp. 415-72.) 

BQhl-zSg'-na-thoiis, a. [Schiz ognathae.] 
Belonging to, characteristic of, or resemhling 
the sub-order Schizognath®. (Huxley: loc. 
sup. cit.) 

sgliiz'-d-iny-^et©, *. [Schizomtcetes.] Any 
individual of the Schizomycetes (Encyc. Brit. 
(ed. 9th), xxi. 400). 

8 QliIz- 6 -my- 5 e'-t© 9 , 1 . pi. [Pref. schizo-, and 
Gr. fivtcrf<: (mukes), genit. (iv/crin* (mukitos) = 
a fringus.] 

Bot. : A name proposed by Naegeli in 1857 
to inclnde Bacteria, Microphytes, Microbes, 
&c. The term has been used in various sig- 
nifications by different authors, hut Is now 
generaily held to include minute vegetable 
organisms, destitute of chlorophyll end mul- 
tiplying by bipartition. They are saprophy- 
tic or parasitic in habit, and are often joined 
with certain of the lower Alg® in e group 
Schizophyt®. 

■ghlz-i-nS-mer'-t^-a, 1 . pi. [Mod. Lat 
»chizo- y and Mod. Lat nemertea (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A sub-order of Nemertea (q.v.V 
characterized by deep, longitudinal, lateral 
cephalic fissures. Chief genera : Lineus, 
Cerebratulus, Langie, and Borlasia. 


8 Qhiz- 6 -n 8 -mer'-tine, «. [Mod. Lat tchizo* 
ntmerUjta); Eng. auff. - ine .] Any individual 
of the Schizonemertea (q.v.). 

** Many Sc hizonemrrtine* living In tbo mnd nppsAr 
to be blind."— tncy. Brit. (ed. 8th), xvlL t». 

agWz-d-pfi-t&r-I - d 00 , t. pi. [Mod. Let 
schizopetalipn) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - ides,} 
Bot. : A tribe of Spirolobe® (q.v.). 

8 QMz-&-p£t'-a-lftn, *. [Pref. schizo and 
Gr. vtraAov (pctalon) — a leaf.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of Schizopetalid® 
(qv.). 

8Qliiz'-6-phy-t80, s. pi. [Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
<t>vrov (phuton) = a plant.] [Schizomycetes.] 

* 8 $hiy-<!i-p 8 d, t. [Schizopoda.] One of the 
Schizopoda (q.v.). 

* s. pi. [Pref. schizo -, and Gr. 
trov? (pous), genit frofio? ( podos ) = a foot.] 

Zool : An old name for the Mysid® (q.v.). 

Spliiz-ftp-tcr-ls, *. [Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
wTtpU (pteris ) = a fern.] 

Palasobot. : A genus of ferns, from the Oolitic 
Shales of Yorkshire. (Brongniart.) 

sglilz-i-rhl'-nal, a. [Schizorhina.] 

Comp. Anat. : Having the osseous external 
nares in the form of triangular openings, the 
apical angle of each of the triangles being 
situated between the inner and outer procass 
of the nasal bone of the corresponding side. 
(Garrod, in Proc. Zool. Soc., 1873, pp. 83-38.) 

Bphiz'-^-rWs, s. [Schizorhina.] 

Omith. : A genus of Musophagid®, or * 
sub-genus of Turacus forming, with Cory- 
thsix, the False Turacos. Schizorhiz concolor 
is the Gray Plantain-eater. They raDge ovsr 
Africa from Abyssinia to the Cape. 

8 Qhi-z& 8 , -t&-tna, s. [Pref. schizo-, and Gr. 
<ttoVo (stoma) = the mouth.] 

Zool. : A genus of Vsmpyri (q.v.), with four 
species, from the Brazilian and Mexican sub- 
regions. Allied to Vampyrus, hut with the 
nose-leaf less developed. 

sgL-Iz-i-thor'-S-X, s. [Pref. schizo -, and Lat. 
thorax (q.v.).] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Cyprinid®, group 
Cyprinina. Closely akin to Oreinus (q.v.). 
’Seventeen species from fresh waters of the 
Himalayas, and to the north of them. 

Sghlarig' ^n-bad, s. [See extract.] 

Geog. : A German watering-place, six mile* 
W.N.W. of Wiesbaden. The water has a tem- 
perature of 80*, and though not remarkable 
for its medicinal properties is said to be an 
admirable cosmetic. 

“This pl*«e receive* its name of Schlanpenbad 
(Serpent’s Bath) from the great number of snakes and 
vipers . . . which not only ebound iu the neighbour, 
hood, hut even haunt the springs themselves, for the 
sake of die warmth yielded by the water, or for ths 
frogs. " — Murray'* Handbook of North Germany (ed. 
1877). p. 888 . 

Schlangenbad snake, e. 

Zool . : Coluber ccsculapii. In the eonth of 
Europe it attains a length of more than four 
feet. 

sghl&n '-lte, f. [After Schlan, Bohemia, 
where it occurs ; suff. -ite (Jfin.).] 

Min . : A name given by Dana to a brown 
powder obtained from anthracoxene (q.v.) by 
treatment with ether. Compos. : carbon, 
81*03 ; hydrogen, 8*85 ; oxygen, 9*52 = 100. 

SQblel-cIier'-^, «. [Named after Schleicher, 
a German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapinde®. Trees with 
abruptly pinnate leaves ; calyx five-toothed ; 
petals none ; stamena six to ten ; fruit s one-, 
two-, or three-celled drupe. The snccnlent 
aril of Schleichera trijuga,a. large Indian and 
Burmese tree, is eaten. Rubbed up witii nil, 
it is applied to the skin as a core of itch. The 
tree exudea a yellow resin, and produces lac. 

SChlich, «. [Ger.] The same as Slice (q.v.). 

Scklip'-pS, *• [The name of the discoverer.] 
(See compound.) 

Schlippe’s salt, s. 

Chem. : SbS"NsS s ,9H a O. Obtained by heat- 
ing together finely-powdered antimanioua 
sulphide, sulphur, sodio carbonate, alaksd 
lime, and water, filtering and evaporating 


boil, b 6 $; pfSilt, J6^1; ©at, 90II, ©horns, ^hln, bench; go, ^em; thin, \kln; sin, ftf ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. pli- L 
-clan, -tian — -tlon, don = shiin; -(Ion, -flon — ■hun- -cions, -tlous, dons = slihs. -bio, die, Ac. b^l, a^l* 
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sGhmelze— scholium 


filtrate. It crystallizes In Urge, pale-yellow 
tetrahedra, soluble in boiling water. Ex 
posed to the air, the crystals partly decom 
pose, becoming coated with a reddish-brown 
layer of autimonic-suiphide. 

schmelz'-e (z as tz), a [Ger.) 

Glass: A comi>osition of silica, 5; minium, 
8; nitre, I ; potash, 1. Used for making a 
ruby glass for flashing colourieas articles. 

s$hinl-de -11-a, sQhmie-de'-ll-a, a 

INamed after Casimir Christopher Schiriidel, 
a professor of botany at Erlangen.] 

Bot. : A genus of Sapindese. Tree* or 
shrubs, generally with trifoliate leaves ; axil- 
lary, raremous, white flowers, with fourpetals, 
four glaods, and four stamens. The fruit of 
Schmid dia edulis has ft sweet and pleAsant 
taste ; it is eaten in Brazil. The root of 
S. sermta is employed tn India In diarrhoea, 
and S. africana in Abyssinia against tapeworm. 

SQlmaps, schnapps, s. [Ger. schnapps — a 
dram.] A dram of Hollands gin or other 
ardent spirit, 

SQhnee'-berg-ite, s. [After Schneeberg, 
Tyrol, where found ; suffi -if«(3/m.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral found In small 
octahedrons with dodecahedral cleavage. 
Hardness, 6*5; ep. gr. 4*1; lustre, vitreous; 
colour, honey-yellow ; transparent. Compos, 
principally lime and antimony, as oridee. 

B^hn ei-dc r'-I-on, a. [See def.] Of, belong- 
ing to, or connected with Conrad Victor Schnei- 
der (1610-1680), Professor of Medicine to the 
Elector uf Wdrtemberg. 

schneiderlan-membrane, a. 

Anat.: The pituitary-membrane (q.r.l first 
described in 1660 by Schneider. 

•Qhnel'-der-Ito, a. [After Herr Schneider ; 
soft -its (Min.), j 
Min. : A variety of laumontite (q.v.), con- 
taining magnesia. Found in the serpentine 
of Monte Catini, Itaiy. 

SChoe nl d.99, *. pi. [Lat. schan(ui); fern. 
pL adj. suffi. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Rhyncbosporeae (q.v.). 

•^hoon’-ite, *. [After Herr SchSne : snfll -He 

(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Picromemti (q.v.). 

schce'-nus, a [Lat., from Gr. ax ochk ( schot* 
nos) =. an aromatic rush, a rope or cord. Some 
of the species are twisted into cordage.) 

Bot. : Bog-rnsh ; the typical genua of the 
family Schoenid® (q.v.). Spikelets one- to 
four-flowered, in compressed terminal brao- 
teate heads. Bristles three, six, or none ; 
stamens and stigmas three ; fruit trigonous. 
Known speciea ten. One is British, Schemas 
nigricans, a rigid rush-like herb, with seta- 
ceous leaves and nearly black heads of flowers. 
Found In bogs. 

*Chd-har'-ite, a. [After Schoharie, New 
York, where found ; euff. -tie (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of barite (q.v.) said to con- 
tain silica. 

•cho'la, m. [Lat.] 

Old Architecture : 

1. The margin or platform surrounding a 
bath, occupied by those who waited until the 
bath was cleared. 

2. A portico corresponding to the exedra of 
tbs Greek paleeatra, intended for the accom- 
modation of the learned, who were accustomed 
to assemble and converse there. 

schitt-ar, •schcl-ler, • scol - ere, a. 

(A.S. tcdlere, from scdlu = a school (q.v.). 
Altered to scholar to agree with Lat. srjtolaris 
= pertaining to a school ; O. Fr. escolier; Fr. 
kolur; Sp. & Port, escolar ; Itsl. scolare, aco- 
laro; Dut seholter; Dan. tkolar; Ger. schuUr.) 

1. One who attends a school ; one who Is 
under the instruction of a teacher ; one under 
tuition ; a pupil, a disciple. 

** I »n» no hreechlng scholar In the schools.” 

Shakesp. : Taming a/ the Shrew, ill. 1. 

2. A man of letters ; one who is eminent 
for his learning ; a person of high attain- 

, meets in literature or science. 

" The anion of the tine gentlemen with tbs polite 
wad well accomplished scholar. £nox : Winter 
Meeninge. Even. *3. 


3. One who leama anything: as, a ready 
scholar tn vice. 

* 4. One who Is learned in books only ; a 
pedant ; a bookish theorist. 

* To spend too mooh time In studies. Is sloth ; to 
make ju meot wholly by tbeir rules, is the humour 
of s scholar." —Bacon. 

5. An undergraduate in an English uni- 
versity, who belongs to the foundation of a 
college, and receives a certain sum cut of ita 
revenues to enable him to prosecute his 
studies during the academical curriculum. 

scholar-like, a. Befitting or becoming 
a scholar ; scholarly. 

scholar's mate, a. Tn chess, ft simple 
mode of checkmating an opponent io three 
moves. It ts only available against beginners, 
being easily avoided. 

t SChol -arch, a. [Gr. axohdpxn^ (scholarchls.)] 
The founder or head of a philosophical school. 

“Tbs succession of scholarchs st Athens.” — I'cber. 
«wf ; Hist. Phil. (Eng. ©d-J, L AM. 

* schdr-ar-i^m, a [Eng. scholar; -ism.] 
Scholarship, learning. 

** Divinity, 

Tbs fmltfal plot of sckolarlsm,* 

Marlow; Doctor Paustus. (Choral) 

* SCh5-lS.r'-I-t^', t. [O. Fr. scholarite, sco- 
larite .] Scholarship. 

“ Content, I’ll pay yoar schotarityf 

Ben J orison : Cynthia's Roosts, r. 1 . 

schor-ar-ly, a. A adv. [Eng. scholar ; -Zy.] 

A. As adj. : Becoming a scholar or man of 
letters ; scholarlike. 

B. At adv. : In the manner of a scholar, as 
becomes a scholar. 

" 0p«ak**o7«rf* and wisely.**— Shakmp.; Merry 
Wise* of Windsor, C S. 

schol-ar-ship, a. [Eng. scholar; ship.) 

L The qualities or character of a scholar ; 
erudition, learning ; high attainments in 
literature or science. 

“ X® S®** weT * jMtfy famed for bringing forth. 
Undoubted scholarship rad geoaloe worth.” 

Cowper: Tirocinium, *80. 

* 2. Education, instruction. 

•*Tbi» place should be school and university, not 
need log a rtnors to soy other bouse of scholarship.” 
—Mdton : Of Zdwntlon. 

3. An exhibition ormaintenance for ft scholar 
at a university or other place of education ; 
a foundation for the support of a scholar. 

“Tbs eharitabls foundations of scholarships, ex- 
hlbitioos, bursaries, Sc., necessarily attach a certain 
number of studeots to certain colleges." — Smith : 
Wealth of Motions, bit. v„ ch. i. 

«ch^ laaf-tic, • scholia '-tick, o.&g. [Lat. 

scholastics, from Gr. oxoXaortJcoc (scholastic 
kos\ from crxoArj (schole) = rest, leisure . . . 
a school (q.v.): Fr. scholastique , scolastique; 
Sp. escolastico; ItaL tcolastico.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or becoming a scholar, 
school, or schools ; like or characteristic of a 
scholar ; learnt or obtained at a school. 

" I would render this intolligtbls to every rations! 
msn, however little rer*ed to scholastic learning." 
—Digby : On Bodies. 

2. Of the nature of a school ; devoted to 
education : as, a scholastic institution. 

3. Pertaining to, or characteristic ot, the 
schools or schoolmen of the middle ages, who 
devoted much time to the points of nice and 
abstruss speculation. 

“According to the scholastic notion of the word 
species."— Locke: Human Undent ., bk.ilL.ch.vi. 

*i. Pedantic; characterized by excessive 
subtil ty, niceness, or abstrnseneas ; formal. 
“That scholastic^* riddle, which I most coofess 

ssr. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Philos. : One of the schoolmen ; one who 
adheres to the method and snbtilties of the 
schools or schoolmen of the middle ages. 

“rile name of Scholastics [doctor** scholaetici), which 
wae given to the teachers of the septan liberal es arte* 
fQcaDamvM. Tsivimi or at least of some of them. 

1b ths €lot*ter-#chooU founded h j Chtflezoi^ne u 
also to teachers of theology, was afterwards gtveo to 
aU who oocupied themselvee with the sciancee. and 
especially with philosophy, following the tradition 
rad example of the school*/— Ueberueg : Hist. Philos. 
(Kug. ed.}, L IA 

2. Roman Church: Among the Jesoits ths 
name given to students who have taken their 
first, but not their final vows ; more loosely 
applied to students who have taken their first 
vows, but have not received Holy Orders,* 

V New Scholastics : 

Philos, db Church Hist, : A name sometimes 


given to those Italian thinkers and authors, 
who, in the interests of ths Roman Church! 
have striven to revive scholasticism in the 
present century. The principal representa- 
tive of this school was Ventura, Superior^ 
general of the Theatins (1792-1861). The 
Civiltb Cattolica, a monthly review, puMiehed 
in Rome, is their organ. Their object re- 
ceived ths sanction of Pine IX., who, in the 
Syllabus (§ II. xiii., VI. xlv., VII. Ivi. Ivii) 
condemned some of the prepositions which 
they set themselves to oppose ; and Pope 
Leo XIII., in ths Encyclical AZterni Putris, 
hsa approved and urged the teaching of ths 
philosophy of St. Thomas. 

“The philosophical works of LIberstore sod Ssnse- 
Terluo sre perhaps the beat known suiong those o( th* 
AW Scholastics. — Addis A Arnold : C«U. Diet., p. (U 

scholastic-theology, i. 

Theol. : Theology systematized as is done 
in the Sttmuta of St. Thomas Aqniuaa. It is 
defined by Hailam as “an alliance between 
fUitii and reason ; an endeavour to arrange the 
orthodox system of the Church, such as au- 
thority had made it, according to the rules 
and methods of the Aristotelian dialectics, 
and sometimes upon premisses supplied by 
metaphysical reasoning." 

schS-lAs -tlc-al, * scho-lHs'-tic-all, a, 
A «. [Eng. scholastic ; -of.] 

A. As adj. • The same as Scholastic (q.v.). 

•* la the most strict rad scholastical sens* of thst 
word."— Barrme: On the Creed. 

9 B. As subst. : A scholastic. 

** Tb« icholasticnllet spumt th« c*J3 oolites. "—JVweB 
Replie to Hardings, p. 9w 

sch^-l&s -tic-al-lj^, adv, [Eng. scholastical ; 
-Zy.] In a scholastic manner; according to 
the niceties or methods of the scholastics. 

"Moralists, or oualats. thst treat scholastically of 
jostles . — South : Sermons, roL L. scr. u. 

scho-l&s'-tl-^ijm, ». [Eng. scholastic; -fsra.) 
Philos. & Church Hist. : The name given to a 
movement which began with ths opening of 
cloister schools by Charlemagne (742-814), 
attained Its greatest development in the esrly 
part of the thirteenth century under Aquinas 
and 8cotns, and, after receiving a check from 
the labours of Roger Bacon (1214-92) and the 
criticism of Occam (died 1347), gradually sub- 
sided at the Renascence. Scholasticism waa 
the reproduction of ancient philosophy under 
the control of ecclesiastical discipline, the 
former being accommodated to the latter, in 
case of any discrepancy between them. It 
had two chief periods : (1) that from Scotos 
Erigena (died circ. 8S6) ro the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, in which Aristotelian 
logic and Neoplatonic philosophemes were 
pressed into the service of the Church ; and 
(2) from this time till the Renascence and the 
Reformation^ marked by the adaptation of the 
whole Aristotelian philosophy to theology. 
Alexander of Hales (died 1245) seems to have 
been the first scholastic who was acquainted 
with the whole of Aristotle’s works and 
the Arabian Commentaries thereon. In the 
first period arose the Nominalists and the 
Realists ; in the second the Scotista and the 
Tbomists. [See these words ; Schoolmen.] 

“Bnt when tb« belief of the Church hsd beta m» 
folded to to s complex of dogms*. rad wbeu these 
dogro*# hsd become drmlr estshllebed. It ram slued 
for the school to verify rad systematize them bv ths 
lid of i oorrespondloK reconstruction of sue Icq t Philo- 
eophy; la this lsy tbs mission of Bcholasticism. m — 
Ueberweg: Hist. PhOos. (Eng. ed.J, L 382. 

schd-li-&st, s . [Gr. (scholiast?*) 

= a commentator ; Fr. scholiasts, sooliaste ; 
Ital. scoliaste.] A commentator, an annotator; 
oue who writes scholia; specit, an ancient 
grammarian who annotated the classics. 

“Bending shelves with ponderous scholiasts groin.” 

. Ooy .* Trieia, U. 

SCh6-H-&s’-tic, cl. [Eng. scholiast ; -fc.] Of 
or pertaining to a scholiast or the scholiasts. 

*»ch6'*ll-aze, v.t, [Scholium.) To write 
scholia or notes on «n author’s works ; to an- 
notate or commentate. 

“He thinks to scholia* upon ths QoepeV—MiUon * 
Tetrachordon. 

9 schdlMc-al, a. [Lat scholicus ; Gr. <ntoXiK6g 
(acAoZi^MYj Scholastic. 

“It is s common scholical emrar to fill oar papers 
rad notebooks with observations of great sod famous 
sventi"— ffols* « Remains, p. *71 

•cho'-ll-um (pi. » ch o'- II -a, scho-ll- 
titns), • Bcho 11-dn (pi. soho'-ll a), *. 
LEat scholium, from Gr. trxoAiev (scholioti) s s 


^ ^! h0r i hS ~- hS '< P™. Pit. .ire, «ir. marine; go, pit, 

•r, wore, w?lt work, wkS, eSn; mate, c&b, cure, unite, our. rtle. rtll; try, Sj^rlan. «e. os = e; ey = a; «n = kw. 
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an interpretation, & comment, from <rx°M 
(acAoZ^i [Scuool.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A marginal note, comment, 
or remark ; an explanatory comment ; aj*eoir., 
an explanatory note annexed to the Greek and 
Latin authors by the early grammarians. 

M Kuit • scholium of the wiclent*. and mmny 
of critic lam tr»o*Ut*d from the French. — Goldsmith . 
Pollts Uaming, ch. viL 

2. Geom. ; A remark made upon one or 
more preceding propositions, which tends to 
poiot out their connection, their use, their 
restriction, or their extent. 

* 80ho-l^, * SCho’-lIe, s. [Fr. scholia, from 
Lat aqholium.] A scholium (q.v.). 

“Without scholy or glow* of our*."— Hooker t Xh- 
clH. Polity, bk. T., J 36. 

• SOhd'-ljf, v.i. A t. (Scholy, a.] 

A, Intrans. : To write comments ; to com- 
ment, to scholiaze. 

“ The preftcher •hotUd wiuat ft text, whereupon to 
f choty.”— Hooker : Ecclcs. Polity. 


B. Tran*. 
monte on. 


To annotate ; to write com- 


SchSm-bftrgk, *. [Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
a German naturalist and geographer (1804- 
1865).! 

Schomburgk’s deer, i. 

Zool : Ruccrvu $ schomburgkii , a little-known 
species from Siam. The antlers are extremely 
elegant, th<f long brow-tyne being followed by 
a abort beam which bifurcates into two equal 
branches, each of thase bifurcatiog in a similar 
manner. 

Scbomburgk’s line, s. That laid 
down by Sir Robert Schomburgk aa the correct 
boundary line between British Guiana and 
Venezuela. 

school (1), * Bchole, * school©, * scole, 

s, & o. (AS. 8c6lu, from Lat. scholar a 
school, from Gr. <rx°hv (schols) = rest, leisure 
. . . disputation, a place where lectures are 
given, a school ; O. Fr. wools; Fr. bolt; Sp. 
tscuela ; Port, escola ; ItaL scuola ; Dut. school ; 
Dan. Mb; Sw. skola ; IceL * koli ; O. H. Ger. 
akuola ; M. H. Ger. schuoU; Ger. tchule.) 

A. As substantive : 

* L A place where lectures were delivered 
by the ancient philosophers. 

•» Which tablet bauig in the philosopher** school* or 
w»lkin«-pl*oe/— P. Holland : Plinie. bk. xxxt- ch. x. 

2 A piace, hoiue, or establishment where 
instruction is given in srts, sciences, lan- 
guages, or any other branch of learning ; a 
place of education and training in mental or 
mechanical arts. 

8. The pupiia collectively in any place of 
instruction, and under the discipline and 
direction of one or more teachers. 

'• Like a school brok* up. 

Each hurrie» toward* hi» home.- 

khaketp. : t Henry IT „ It. X 

4. One of the seminaries founded in the 
middie ages for the teaching of logic, meta- 
physics, and theology. They were characterized 
by academical disputations and snbtilties of 
reasoning. [Schoolman.] 

” The * Unification of word*, logick. and the liberal 
•deuces, aa they hare beeo handled in the schools. — 
Jjockt ; Human Understanding, hk. lit. ch. x. 

5. A state of instruction. 

M get thee to school to an anL"*— Shakesp. : Lear . 1L 4. 

6. Exercises of instruction ; school-work. 

- How now, Sir Hogh, no school io-A*y1’—8haketp. : 
Merry Wives of Windsor , It. 1. 

7. A large room or ball in Engiiah univer- 
sities in which examinations for degrees and 
honours are held. 

8. Hence, the examinations therein held. 

9. Any place or sphere of discipline, im- 
provement, instruction, or training. 

" The world . . . 

B- 4 "*"' 0 * u. m 

10. The disciples or followers of a teacher ; 
thosa who hold a common doctrine or accept 
tie same teachings ; a asct or denomination 
in philosophy, theoiogy, science, art, Ac. ; 
the system of doctrine as delivered by parti- 
cular teachers : as, the Socratie school of 
philosophy, the Dutch school of painting, Ac. 

11. A system or state of matters or manners 
prevalent at a certain time ; method or cast 
of thought. 

IMS. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to a school or to 
education : as, school customs. 


2. Pertaining or relating to the Schoolmen : 
as, school divinity. 

Education in the earliest periods aeema 
to have been mainly domestic ; the parents 
imparted it, and its character was religious 
(cf. Gen. xviii. 19 ; Exod. xiii. 14). Scholars 
are mentioned in 1 Chron. xxv. 8 and Wat. 

11, 12, but nowhere in the Old Testament is 
there a word for school, though, according to 
Dr. Gineburg, eleven words having that mean- 
ing were introduced Into Hebrew between the 
return from Babylon and the close of the 
Talmudic period. The words for school in 
most European languages being from the same 
root, and the Mahratta sal = school, being 
apparently so, schools among the Aryans 
must be carried back to a remote period. 
Among the ancient Greeks, both boya and 
girls were taught at public schools (cf. Acta 
xix. 9 ; Gah iii. 24, 25), aa waa the case with 
the Romana. The view that India haa for 
ceoturiea possessed a system of village schools, 
attended by all the boya. is much beyond the 
truth, and even now only a fraction of the 
Indian population can read. 

In England the procedure of the law 
courts called “ benefit of clergy’* (q.v.) shows 
that for centuries there was scarcely a lay- 
man even of rank who could read. Schools 
therefore were designed chiefly for the edu- 
cation of ecclesiastics. Some were founded 
in the seats of bishoprics nr archbiahoprica ; 
thus, Canterbury school existed at ieast as 
early as 1321, and Winchester school and 
college in 1387. There were various endowed 
schools in connection with religious foun- 
dations, and schools for teaching “gram- 
mar” and singing in connection with the 
chantries. The dissolution of the monasteries 
under Henry VHL, and of the chantries under 
Edward VI. led to the establishment of 
several endowed public and grammar achools. 
Those founded under the iatter ruier are 
called King Edward’s Schools. They atill 
remain, and are wesithy. Eton College waa 
founded in 1541, Christ's Hospital or the 
Blue-coat School in 1552, Winchester re- 
founded in 1560, Rugby founded in 1567, and 
Harrow in 1585. These “ grammar *’ school*, 
i.e., achools for teaching Latin and Greek, 
were, as a rule, for poor orphans, but the edu- 
cation given was one suitable to the upper 
and middle classes, and in practice they have 
scarcely affected the lower classes. During 
mediaeval times the view that ignorance is the 
mother of devotion had helped to keep the 
massea ignorant. To thia succeeded the middle 
and upper class prejudice, not now often 
avowed, hut secretly held by many, that to 
teach the poor would render them dis- 
contented with their iot. The first great 
improvement arose from the establishment 
in 1783 in England of Sunday-schools (q.v.). 
During the present century a system of schools 
for elementary education nas gradually devel- 
oped In Britain, under, the form of parish 
schools, conducted under church superintend- 
ence, and supported by parliamentary grante, 
local school rates, and payment by pupils. The 
schools have gradually grown more secular in 
their management, the church Influence and 
the amount of religious instruction decreasing. 
In the board-schools of the present system the 
attendance of children is compulsory, the 
funds for school support being derived from 
various sources. [Board School, U (1).] 

In the United Statee a system of (common 
school education was early instituted, every 
colony in New England before the middle of 
the first century of ita exieteuce having made 
education compulsory. In the other colonies 
education was greatly neglected, except in 
Pennsylvania, where a school waa opened in the 
first year of the colony, and a free academy 
established at Philadelphia in its sixth year. 
After the Revolution active steps were taken 
for the advancement of education. In this 
the national government took no part, each 
state establishing ita own school system, 
makiog its own appropriations, and passing ita 
own laws. In ail but the older states one- 
eixteenth of the public ianda haa been set aside 
for the support of education, and in ali the 
states education in the primary and grammar 
schools Is gratuitous, while in some education 
in high-schools is also gratuitously provided. 
As regards compulsory attendance the iaw 
varies, it being required in many of the states, 
but not demanded in all, and not uniformly 
enforced. The great cities, and many of the 
counties, form administrative districts for 
educational purposes, making their own regu- 


lations and appropriations and appointing 
their own school officials. In many of them 
handsome and thoroughly-appointed school 
buildings have been erected, and in the high- 
schoois the grade of education is coming to 
vie with that given in many colleges. Latin 
and Greek are taught, but more attention is 
given to modern languages and physical 
science and less to the classics than in schools 
of tlie same character in Europe. The Kiuder- 
garten method for younger chililreu has been 
added to the school system in some of the 
larger cities and towns, while manual training 
and instruction in elementary art are becoming 
essential elenionta of the system of common 
school education. 

In variona countries of Europe the system of 
public education has made great progress, 
particularly in Germany, whose schools have 
the reputation of being the best in the world. 
The existing system began there in 1854, and 
ia a thoroughly organized one, even private or 
pay achools being required to submit to public 
superintendence, and their teachers to obtain 
government diplomas. Education In that 
country ia only in part gratuitous, the payment 
of schooi fees being required in the majority 
of schools, but attendance, between the ages of 
six and fourteen, is etrictly compulsory. 
Similar development of tho public schools haa 
taken piace within the present century iu all 
the countries of Europe, France in particular 
having paid much attention to this subject. A 
recent statement in regard to fees and gratu- 
itous education says that in France, Norway, 
Sweden, and parts of Switzerland education 
ia free; iu Italy, Bavaria, and Belgium it Is 
generally free; in the other countries there 
Is a mixed system, education being to some 
extent free, but more generally feea being 
charged. In most countries there ie a fixed 
and definite system, except in England, where 
the schooi eystem has grown out of old 
conditions and has not definitely grown into 
new ones. It ie of interest to atate, in conclu- 
sion, that Japan has adopted a well-organized 
system of public school education, based on 
that of the United States, and is making quite 
striking progress therein. 

(1) Board school: A schooi established 
under the authority of a Schooi Board, in 
accordance with the Elementary Education 
Acta of Great Britain. Ita income is derived 
from rates, government grant, and school feea. 

(2) Common school : In tha United States, 
the name for a primary or elementary school, 
supported hy the general funds. 

(3) High school : An Indefinite term, gene- 
rally supposed to mean a schooi where a rather 
•uperior education la given ; OfiuaUy the chief 
publio school in a town. 

(4) Hormal school : (Normal], 

(5) Parochial schools : In Scotland, schoola 
established in accordance with legislative 
enactments in different parishes, for the pur- 
pose of providing cheap education for the 
meases. They ara now called public schools, 
and the management of them has been trans- 
ferred to the school-boards. 

(6) Public schools: In England, a name of 
indefinite application given to certain schools, 
such as Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Winchester, 
Westminster, Ac., preparatory to universities. 
In thia country, common schoola supported by 
public fundB. 

(7) Schools of the Prophets: [Prophet, 2]. 
(5) Bagged Schools : [Raooed -schools}. 

* school-author, s. An old name for 
one of the Schoolmen. 

school-board, a. A body of persona, 
male or female, elected by the ratepayers in a 
town or pariah, to provide accommodation for 
the instruction of every child in their dis- 
trict and having power to compel the attend* 
ance* of every child between the ages of five 
and fourteen at the board schoola, unless 
their education ia satisfactorily provided for 
elsewhere, or unless the child shali have 
obtained a certificate of proficiency from the 
government inspector. Children of the age 
of thirteen who have passed the seventh 
standard may be allowed to attend only half 
time at school. The Schooi Board can make 
ratea for the provision and maintenance of 
the board achools. (English.) 

sohool-book, s. A book used in schools, 
school-boy, «. & a. 

A. As rubst. : A hoy belonging to or attend* 
lng a achooi. (Cotton : Morning Quatrains.) 


ISO, pAt. cat. 90II, chorus. 9^ bench; go. feem; chin. this; In, a,; expect. *“^°* "*£ 

-rtan. -tian = chan. -tlon. -don = chun: -ttoa. -*ion = chin, -oloue, -tloue. -don. = *h is. -hie. -die, to - bel. 
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school— schorl 


. Ai adj. : Pertaining to the age when 
boys attend sehooL 

*• The cozue whom la my school-boy d»y* 

I LUteo'd to." Wordsworth : To the Cuckoo, 

• sohool boyishness, 9 . The mannere 

or disposition of a school-boy. 

“The me a ere somewhat older than our •tadeaU, 
and after the flrat school-boyishness has worn off, they 
dlscorer mors maturity.’— Scrilmor’t Magazine, Dec.. 
1878. p. 582. 

• school-bred, a. Educated in a aehool. 

That though school-bred, the boy be virtaous still." 

Cotoper : Tirocinium, 840. 

school - oommlttee, s. A committee 
•harged with the supervision of a ecbooi or 
ichools. 

school-dame, s. The mistress of a a chooL 

school-days, a. pi. The time passed at 
school ; the time of life during which children 
ttend aehool. 

" O, and Is all forgot? 

All school-days' friendship, childleas innocence?** 
Shakes p, ; Midsummer Might's Dream, ill. 1 

school- district, s. A diatriet of a town 
or parish set apart for edncational purposes 
in accordance with the provisions or the 
laws governing education. 

• school divine, * One of the School- 
men ; one who adopts or supports scholastic 
theology. 

• school-divinity, •. Scholastic divinity 
*r theology. 

** Why scA ool-dieinitg sboald hold Its ground there 
for nearly six hundred jesus." -Q oldsmith : Polite 
Learning, ch. ri. 

school -fee, s. The amount paid on 
behalf of a echolar for instruction at any 
•cbool for a given time. 

(1) Private schools: School fees are settled 
by agreement between the principal and the 
parent or guardian of the child, and are re- 
coverable as an ordinary debt. 

(2) Public elementary schools of England : 
Board Schools: A payment made by or on 

behalf of a pupil for admission to and instruc- 
tion in a school. Specially applied to the 
anma payable by law by parents on behalf of 
their children attending public elementary 
schools under the Edncatlon Act (1870) and 
amending A eta. Sueh fees are payable 
weekly in advance, no legal means being 
available for the recovery of arrears. Children 
who present themselves wlthont their fees 
may be refused admission, but the managers 
of each aehool have power to remit the fees 
on proof of poverty or like reasonable excuse. 
Parents refusing or neglecting to send their 
children to school, or to pay the fee, may be 
summoned snd lined, the fine being recover- 
able by distress. 

IT In 1886 the London School Board made 
a regulation, which wss put in force as 
cautiously as possible, that children not 
bringing the fee should be sent home. The 
advocates of free edn cation, whieh had been 
one of the objects contended for by the 
National Education League, taking advsntage 
of the excitement thna produced, began more 
actively to advocate the abolition of aehool fees. 

SOhool-fellow, a. One who attends the 
*ame school ; a aehooimate, a fellow-pnpiL 

■ *™ < i lfctlon ot schoolfellows often put* Ufa and 

udoitiy Into young Udi — loctc 

school-girl, a. 

■chooL 

school-house, a. 

1. A house used as a school 

2. The dwelling-house of a schoolmaster or 
Schoolmistress. 

school - Inspector, a. A government 

official appointed to inspect and examine 
schools, to see If they fulfil ail the require- 
ments. (English.) 


A girl who is attending 


school-ma'am, a. 

(Amer.) 


A schoolmistress. 


school-name, a. A name used in the 
flchools ; an expression to which nothing real 
corresponded ; an abstraction. 

T 5? 4 * 4 “ bnt * 


school-room, a. 

pnpila are taught. 


A room in which 


sohool-shlp, *. A ship on board which 

a nautical reform or training-school ie kept, 
and on which boys are trained for service as 
sailors; a train ing-ehip. 


school-taught, a. 

achooL 


Taught or learnt st 


“Let school-taught pride dl***mble all it can." 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

school-teacher, a. One who teaches 
regularly in a school. 

school-teaching, a. The business or 
profession of teaching in a school. 

school-theology, a. The same as Scho- 
lastic-theology (q.v.X 

school (2X *. [A variant of shoal (q.v.).] 
shoal ; a compact body. 

“ Schools of porpoise* broke the euriaoe.*— field. 
Sept. 4, im. 

school (1), v.t. (School (1), j.] 

1. To instruct, to train. 

“He may learn the secret of beaaty, and school 
himself to the rerioed eud chastened utterance of 
genuine art"— Daily Telegraph, 8epL 10, 1886. 

2. To chide and admonish : to reprove, to 
tutor. 

“To school her disobedient heart." 

Scott : Rokeb jr. It. 14. 

school (2), v .{. [School (2X «.] To go or 
move in a body ; to troop. N 

“ W# schooled back to the Poorhouae Gone. "—Field, 
April 4, 1886. 

* schobl-er-y, a. [Eng. school ; -cry.'] Some- 
thing taught; precepts. 

school -ing, pr. par., a. t & a. [School (1), «.] 

A. At pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Engaged in teaching or educa- 
tion ; pertaining to edn cation. 

“By public hackney* ia the schooling trade." 

Coteper: Tirocinium. Ol. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of teaching or educating ; educa- 
tion, instruction, tuition. 

• 2. A reproof, & reprimand. 

** I hare oom* prlrate schooling for yon both." 
Shakesp . ; Midsummer Sight s Dream, L L 

3. Money paid for instruction given; fees 
or reward paid to a teacher for the edneation 
of a pupil or pupils. 

* school ICss, a. [Eng. school (1), s. ; -less.] 
Destitute of a aehool or schools ; untaught. 

* school -maid, j. [Eng. school (IX a, and 
maid.] A girl at school ; a school-girL 

“A* sckoolmaids change their w*tw*j 
By Tain though apt affection." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measurs, L 1 

school'- m&n, a [Eng. school (i), s., and 
man.] One of the schoolmen (q.v.X 

school' -mas-ter, • schoole malster, i. 

[Eng. school, and master.] 

1. A man who presides over and teaches in 
a school ; a teacher, instructor, or preceptor 
in a sehooL 

“He (the father] mar also delegate part of hie 
pu*entai authority, daring hi* life, to the tutor or 
schoolmaster of hi. child. “-Blackstone : Comment „ 
ok. L, ch. 14, 

2. One who or that which schools, trains, 
or disciplines. 

“ The law wa* our schoolmaster to bring us unto 
ChrUt. — Galatians iil. 14. 

3. A horse well skilled in jumping ridden 
beside another to train him for steeple-chas- 
ing. (Racing slang.) 

If The schoolmaster abroad ; A phrase nsed 
by Lord Brougham (in a speech Jan. 29, 1828) 
to express the general diffusion of education, 
and of intelligence arising therefrom. 

“Mtar bo ohroad. If he will ; ho can do 
ln A hJ * i**; Tboro t. another penoaago 
ohroad ... the schoolmaster is abroad ; and I trust 
to htaLjnNd with hi* primer, against the soldier in 
run muitary array. 

t school -mas-tcr- ihg, s. [Eng. acAooI- 
master ; -ing.] The act, art, or occupation of 
keeping school ; teaching. 

“ Ho^could norer burst the .hell of export schoolman 
taring. —Carlyle: Reminiscences fed. Froude), t 107. 

* school- mas- ter -ty, a. [Eng. school- 
master; -ly. ] Befitting a schoolmaster deal- 
d tails ^ his pupils; hence, dealiag with petty 

“The field for rueh schoolmasterly legislation is 
boundless. — Saturday Reeiew, J one 5, 1883, p. .87. 

School-mate, a [Eng. school (IX s., and 
mate, s.] One who attends the same school ; 
a school -fellow. 

school' m£n, u pL [Eng. school (IX «-> and 
men.] 


Hist. 4 Philos.: Tha name given to the 


leaders of thought in the Scholastic period. 
The moat eminent were : Johannes Scotua 
Erigena (died eirc. 886X Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury (1038-1109), William of Cham- 
peaux (died 1121), Peter Lombard (died 1164), 
Alexander of Hales (died 1245), St. Boim- 
venture (died 1274), Albertus Magnus (1198- 
1280), St Thomas Aquinas (circ. 1225-74), 
Duns Scotus (died 1^08), Buridsn (died after 
1350), and Johannes Gerson, who endeavoured 
to combine Mysticism with Scholasticism 
(1363-1429). [Scholasticism.] 

“The physics of the Schoolmen, which ao ooe thtnlu 
defend lag, ore yet on integral port of their phUo- 
oophy. — Addis k Arnold: Oath. met., p. 880. 

school - mis - tress, * school - mats - 
tresse, s. [Eng. school (1), s., and misfrew.] 

1. A woman who presides over or teaches 
in a sehooi ; the mistress of a school ; a pre- 
ceptress. 

“ A matron old, whom we schoolmistress o%me." 

Shenstone : The Schoolmistress. 

2. She who or that which teaches or trains. 

“Such precept* I here selected from the moot con. 
eldereblo which w* here from ooture, th«t exset 
schoolmistress."'— Dryden. (Todd. J 

schoon'-er (1), • scoon'-er, *. [Properly 

scooner, and of American origin. “ The first 
schooner ever constructed Is said to have been 
built in Gloucester, Massachusetts, about the 
yesr 171S, by a Captain Andrew Robinson, 
and to have received its name fft>m the follow- 
ing trivial circumstance : When the vessel 
went off the atoeka into the water, a by- 
stander eried out, ‘O, how she scoonsl’ — La. 
glides, skims along. Robinson instantly re- 
plied, ‘A scooner let her be;' and from that 
time, vessels thus masted and rigged have 
gone by this name. The word scoon is popu- 
larly used in some parts of New England to 
denote the act of making atones skip along 
the surface of water. . . . According to the 
New England records the word appears to 
have been originally written scooner. (Web- 
ster.) The New England scoon was imported 
from Clydesdale, Scotland, being the same aa 
Lowland Scotch scon — to make flat atones 
skip along the surface of water; also, to skip 
in the above manner (applied to flat bodies), 
from A.S. scunian = to shun, to flee, hence, 
to skip or speed along. The Dut schooner and 
Ger. schoner are borrowed from English.] 

Navi. : A two or three-masted vessel whose 
saile are of the fore-and-aft class — i.e., ex- 
tended on booms. The masts have bnt one 
splice, the topgallant, if any, farming part Df 
the topmast aiJek. 
When a schooner 
has none bu t fore- 
and-aft sails, 
i*.v the is termed 
a fore-and- 
aftachoo- 
rer; if 
carrying 
a square 
foretop- 
sati and 
foretop- 
gallant 
sail, a 
top-sail 
aehooner. 

This latter rig, formerly common, has now 
become rare. Square-rigged vessels have also 
lower fore-and-aft sails, denominated apeneere 
or trysails, but these are small and are brailed 
up to the gaff when furled, inetead of being 
lowered like those Df a schooner. 

It wu the schooner Hesperus 
That soiled the wlatry seo." 

Longfellow : Wreck of the Hesperus. 

BChoon'-er (2), s. [Dut.] A glass nsed foi 
lager-beer or ale, and containing about double 
the quantity of an ordinary tumbier. (Amer.) 

* BChor'-Ist, s. [Ger.] A name formerly given 
to the more advanced students in German 
Protestant universities, who made fags of the 
yonnger students. [Pennai*] 

schorl, schorl, s. [O. Ger. schor = impurity 
(von Kobell) ; Scandm. efciorl, short.] 

Min. : A name originally applied to black 
tourmaline whieh was found associated with 
casaiterite(q.v.)in tin- washings. Snbsequently 
in its Scandinavian form made to iuclndc other 
prismatic minerals, and columnar basalt 
Later it embraced all the varieties of tourma- 
line only, and Is now used by some mineralo- 
gists In its earliest application, and is re- 
stricted to the black varieties of tourmaline. 



SCHOONER. 
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schorl-rock, s. 

Petrol. : A name sometimes applied to rocks 
consisting largely of tourmaline and quartz ; a 
variety of tourmaline-granite (q.v.), found as- 
sociated with tin-ore. 

SChor-la'-ceofts*(ce as sh), a. [Eng. schorl ; 
-accous.] Pertaining to or containing achorl ; 
achorloufl. 

echorlaceoua- granite, s. [Tocrma- 

L1NE-ORAN1TE.] 

echorlaceousechist, *. [Toormaline- 

SCHJST. ] 

Bphorl'-xte, s. [Eng. schorl ; fluff. -ite (Min.).] 
Afin. ; The same as Pycnite (q.v.). 

sphorl'-o-mite, *. [Eng. schorl ; om con- 
nective, and fluff. - ite (Afin.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral of a black color. 
Hardness, 7 to 7*5 ; ap. gr. 8*745 to 3*862 ; 
lustre, vitreous ; fracture, conchoidal. Com- 
pos. (according to Whitney) : ailica, 24*9 ; 
sesquioxida of iron, 21*9; lime, 30*7 ; titanic 
acid, 22*5 = 100, equivalent to the formula, 
SCaO.SiOs +• Fe 2 0 3 Si0 3 + CaG,2Ti0 2 . Found 
at Magnet Cove, Arkansas. 

SChor'-loils, a. [Eng. schorl; -ous.] Per- 
taining to or possessing the properties of 
schorl ; containing or resembling schorl. 

schorlous -topaz, a. Schorlite. 

8?hor'-l^‘, a. [Eng. schorl ; -y.] Schorlous. 

sphSt-tish', BQh8t^tiaphe f , *. [Ger. schot- 
tishe =s Scottish.] 

Music: A dance, resembling a polka, per- 
formed by a lady and gentleman ; also the 
music for such a dance. It is written in * 
time. 

BQhr&nk-i-a, s. [Named after F f Schrank, a 
German botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Enmimoec®. ScAranfcia 
unciTiata ia the Pink Sensitive Plant of New 
Mexico. 

aphrauf -ite (an as I. [After Prof. A. 
Sehrauf, of Vienna ; fluff, -ite (Afin).] 

Afin. : A fossil resin occurring in schistose 
sandstone, at Wamma, Bukowina. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 10 to 1*12; color, hya- 
cinth-red to blood-red. Compos. : carbon, 
73*81 ; hydrogen, 8*82 ; oxygen, 17*37, which 
leads to the formula, CuHjgOa. 

Bphrel'-ber^ite, s. [After Carl von Schrei- 
bera ; anff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Afin. ; A mineral occurring only in meteoric 
iron. It forma steel-gray folia, lying between 
the crystalline plates of the various alloys of 
iron and nickel of which meteoric iron con- 
sists. Hardness, 6*5; sp. gr. 7*01 to 7*22. 
Compcs. : essentially a phosphide of iron and 
nickeL. 

^chrode, ». [Sc rode.] 

»phr opck'-Ing-er-ite, s. [After Dr.Schroeck- 
inger ; fluff, -ite (Afin).] 

Afin. : A hydrous oxy-carbonate of uranium, 
occurring at Joachimathal, Bohemia, in small, 
aix-aided, tabular cryatalfl, implanted on 
uraninite (q.v.). 

aphropt'-ter-ite, *. [After the Austrian 
chemist, Schrotter; auff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Afin. .• A gum-like mineral, amorphous. 
Hardness, 3 to 3*5; sp. .gr- 1*95-2*05; color, 
shades of green, yellowish ; tranalncent. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina, hav- 
ing the formula SAlaO^SSiOj + SOHO. 

Sphuch'-ard-tite, a. [After Dr. Schuchardt, 
of Gorlitz; anff. -ite (Afin.); Ger. cArywproj- 
trde.] 

Min. : An earthy flubatance consisting mostly 
of minute scales found with the chryaoprase 
of Koeemdtz, Silesia. Compos. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina, magnesia, sesqui- and 
protoxide of iron and nickel. 

* sphttch'-Xn, s. [Scutcheon.] 

•phuetz -ite, s. [After Herr Schtitz ; luff, -ite 
(Afin.).] 

Afin. : The same as Celestite (q.v.). 

ftphuit, schuyt, s. [Shoot, Shcte.] 

achule, i. [School, *.] (Scotch.) 


Sphfxltz, s. [The name of the discoverer.] 
(See compound.) 

Schultz's test, s. A test for cellulose. 
It consists of a solution of chloride of zinc, 
iodide nf potassium, and iodine, and colors 
cellulose, if present, blue. 

Bphulz-ite (z as tz), a. [After W. Schulz ; 
auff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Afin. ; The same as Geocronitk (q.v.). 

Bphung'-ite, a. [After Schunga, Olonetz, 
Russia, where found ; auff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Afin. : An amorphous variety of carbon, 
differing somewhat from anthracite in its 
chemical composition and physical properties. 

sphwartz'-em-berg-ite, a. [After Schwartz- 
emberg, who discovered it ; auff. -ite (Afin,).] 
Afin. ; A mineral forming crystalline and 
amorphous crusts on galena (q.v.) In the desert 
of Atacama, South America. Crystallization, 
rhombohedral. Hardness, 2 to 2*6 ; ap. gr. 
6*7 to 6*3; lustre, adamantine; color and 
streak, shades of yellow. Compos. : an oxy- 
chloro-iodide of lead, with the probable for- 
mula, Pb(I,Cl) + 2 PbO. 

aphwatz'-xte, >■ [After Schwatz, Tyrol, where 
found ; auff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Afin. : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 15 per cent, of mercury. Sp. gr. 
6- 107 ; color, iron-black. 

Sphwem'-ffrrth (th as t), *. [See def.] 

Geo g. : A town in Bavaria. 

Schwelnfturth-blue, *. Probably the 

same in substance aa Scheele’a green, pre- 
l>ared without heat, or treated with an alkali 
ami digested in water. It is a beautiful color, 
liable to tha same changes, and la of the same 
h&hita as blue verditer. 

Sohweinfurth- green, s. [Emerald- 

OREKN.] 

Bphweitz'-er-ite, sphweiz'-er-ito (w aa 
V, z as tz), s. [Ger. Schweiz, Schweitx = 
Switzerland ; anff. -trite (Peiroi.).] 

Petrol. : A name given to a serpentine (q.v.) 
occurring in Switzerland, frequently paendo- 
morphous after actinolite or tremolite (q.v.). 

sci-a-dSp'-I-t^s, *. [Gr. (skias), genit. 
(TKiaSos ( skiados ) — any shelter, and irt'tvt 
(pitus) = a pine-tree.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cnnninghame®, akin to 
Sequoia. Sciadopitys verticillata was intro- 
duced from Japan in 1860. 

SCl-a9'-na* s. [Lat., from Gr. axiaix* (skiaina) 
= tha female of Scioena nigra.] 

Ichthy : Tha typical genus of tha family 
Scisenid® (q.v.). Upper jaw overlapping, or 
equal to tha lower ; cleft of mouth horizontal, 
or nearly so ; no berbel. About fifty epeciaa 
are known, approximately with tha range of 
the family. Sciasna aquila 1s tha Maigre(q.v.). 
Soma of the species — aa S. nigra , from tha 
Mediterranean, and S. richardsonii , from Lake 
Huron— have the second ray vary strong, and 
are some timea made a separate genus, Corvina. 

spl-ee'-ni-dee, s. pi. [Lat. scicen(a) ; fem. pL 
adj. auff. -idee.] 

Ichthy.: The solo family of the division 
Sciaeniformea (q.v.), with thirteen genera, from 
the tropical and sub-tropical coasts of tha 
Atlantic and Indian Oceana. Body rather 
elongate, compressed, covered with ctenoid 
scales ; lateral line continuous ; teeth in villi- 
form bands ; palate toothless ; stomach csecal ; 
air-bladder frequently with numerous append- 
ages. Many attain a large size, and nearly all 
are eaten. 

B^i-eo-ni-for'-mep, s. pi. [Lat scUma (q.v.), 
and forma — ehape, appearance.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishea. Soft dorsal generally much more 
developed than tha spinous and anal ; no pec- 
toral diamante ; head with muciferoua canals 
well developed. [Sgi^nidvB.] 

&91'-® -nold, a. & s. [Lat scicen(a); Eng. 
auff. -oid.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the Sci®ntd®. ( Gunther : Study 

Fishes , p. 144.) 

B. As subst. : Any member of the Scisenidae. 

" The wm and river* la whtch Scitmoid* geoerallj 
oocur. ”~Gunt\*r: Study of FUhet, p. 480. 


aiji-ce-nur'-iia, s. [Mod. Lat. scioen(a), and 
Gr. ovpd (aura) = the tail.l 

Ichthy. : A genus of Sci®nid®, V Ith two 
apecies, Scicenurus bowerbankii and S. crassior , 
from the London Clay of 8heppey. 

■9I' a graph, «. [Sciaosipht.] 

1. The section of a building to show ita 
inside. 

2. A shadow-picture, such as produced by the 
x-raya of l’rof. Roentgen. [See R(entoen.] 

■91-ag-ra-ph.er, «. One who practices or is 
proficient in tha art of sciagraphy. 

Bji-a-gr&ph'-ic, Bgi-a-gr&ph'-lc-al, o. 
[Eng. sciagraphy); -ic, -iced.] Of or pertaining 
to sciagraphy ; done by sciagraphy. 

e^-a-gr&ph'-Jc-al-l^, adv. [Eng. ideo- 
graphical ; - ly .] In a sciagraphical manner ; 
by sciagraphy. 

S5i-&g-ra-ph^, B^i-Sg'-ra-ph^, *. [Gr. 
cjctaypa^ia (skiagraphia), from veta ( skia ) = a 
shadow, and yp<x4><o (graph#) = to describe, to 
draw ; Fr. sciagraphie.] 

1. Art : The act or art of correctly delineat- 
ing shadows in drawing ; the art of sketching 
objects with correct shading. 

*’ Let those who are delighted with sdagraphy p*lat 
oat . . . these »b*dow-p*triArch«."— Fuller: Holy 
War, p. 11 L 

2. Arch. : The profile or section of a build- 
ing showing its inside ; a sciagraph. 

3. Asiron . : The art of finding the hour of 
the day or night by the shadow of the sun, 
moon, or stars ; dialling. 

4. Photog.: The act or art of producing 
shadow pictures, as by the x-rays of Roentgen. 

* B9l-&m ~a-ch £, ». [Sciohachy.] 

S^i-aF-a, 1. [Fem. of Gr. oriuapfa ( skiaros ) = 
ahady, dark.) 

Entcm. : A genus of Mycetophilid® (q.v.> 
The larvffi of Sciara militarist the Army worm, 
march in a band three or four inches broad 
and about twelve feet long. 

*9i / -a-ecope, 1. [See Skiabcope.] 
*«5i-»-ther'-Ic, * B91 - » - tlier' - lo - al. 
* Bci-^-tor'-lo-al, * Boi-^-ter'-lo-al, a. 
[Gr. <r/cta0i7pa$ (skiathercu) — a snn-dial, from 
<riua (skia) — a shadow, and &7p*> (thiro) — to 
hnnt.] Pertaining or belonging to a sun-dial. 

* sci-a-ther'-lo-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. sciather- 
ical;‘-ly.] In a eciatheric manner ; by means 
of a sun-diaL 

SCi4t'4(t, * B9l-&t , -lck, a. & 1. [Fr. sd- 

cUique, from Low Lat. sciaticus, a corrupt, of 
Lat. ischiadicus = subject to gout in the hip, 
from Gr. (ischiadikos) — subject to 

pains in the loins, from (ischias), genit. 

taxta&fc (ischiados) — pain in the loins, from 
loxlov (ischion) — the socket in which the 
thigh-bone turns ; Sp. ciatica.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the hip. 

•’ Ou th* tciatlo u*rr* ot a rAhhlt ."— FhUoSopMttit 
Trantactiont, xcL is. 

2. Affecting the hip. 

* B. As subst. : The scistica (q.v.). 

*• EACk'd with tdatieks, mArtyr d with the itona" 
Pop* : Satire*. It. M. 

solatlo -notch, s. 

Anat. : A great and a small notch in the 
innominate bone. 

*- [Sciatic.] 

Pathol. : Acnte pain produced bv neuralgia 
following the conrae of the great sciatic nerve, 
generally in only one limb. It extends from 
the aciatic notch down the posterior surface 
of the thigh to the popliteal space, or even to 
the foot, and arises from pressure on the nerve 
by intestinal accumulations, or from tumors 
inflammation, over-fktigue, exposure to cold 
and wet, or rheumatism. There are often 
nocturnal exacerbations of pain. 

l^i-&t4o-al, a. [Eng. sciatic; -al] Sciatic. 

BjI-Srt'-ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. sciaiical; -ly.] 
With or by means of sciatica. 

agi'-gx^e, t. [Fr. , from Lat. scientia — science, 
knowledge, from sciens, genit. scisntis t pr. p^w. 
of scio = to know ; Sp. ciencis ; Port, sciencia / 
ltal. scienzia, scienza.] 

• L Knowledge. (Byron • Cain t L 1.) 


boll, b 6 $ ; po^-t, J 6 ^ 1 ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, fhls ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, c^clst. ph = £ 
-clan, -tlon = Bh^a. -tloxx, -alon = shun; -lion, -^lon = zhiin. -clona, -tlotxs, -«ioua = shua. -hie, -die, &c. = hpl, dpi* 
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science — scintillant 


2. Knowledge amassed, severely tested, co- 
ordinated, and systematized, specially regard- 
ing those wide generalizations called the lsws 
of nature. Herbert Spencer thus classifies 
the sciences : (1) Abstract sciences : logic and 
mathematics ; (2) Abstract concrete sciences : 
mechanics, chemistry, pbysica, Ac. ; (3) 

Concrete sciences: astronomy, geology, bi- 
ology, sociology, Ac. No science rests on a 
firmer base than mathematics, which, being 
founded on demonstrative evideuce, may be 
accepted as absolutely trae. The results in 
logic, which, like mathematics, is a deductive 
science, aw much less certain ; for error may 
creep into the premises, with the reault of 
vitiating the conclusion. All other sciences 
are to • large extent Indnctive. These, rest- 
ing only on probable evidence, are not really 
scieoce, or knowledge, in the strict sense of 
the word, hut continnally approach nearer 
and nearer to it, as scientific methods im- 
prove. The sciences vary in the dis- 
tance they have moved towards perfection, 
astronomy having gone far forward and thera- 
peutics lagged behind. The Inductive sciences 
may be divided into the menial and the 
physical. The former can largely be studied 
by reflection on our own mental operations ; 
the latter require observation, exj^rimeot, 
comparison of the facts obtained, inductive 
and deductive reasoning, the whole ending in 
as wide generalization as the ascertained 
facts will permit. No one can be a truly 
scientific stndent unless he considers truth 
of priceless importance, and is prepared to 
sacrifice all preconceived notions and care- 
fully elaborated opinions, whenever he dis- 
covers them to be erroneous. No expenditure 
of money, time, or even life, ia considered 
•xtravagant if the eacriflca be made for the 
discovery of fresh truth. The initial stages 
in the evolution of the several sciences are to 
be sought in a remote period of antiquity. 
Morel science, a department of mental science, 
reached some degree of maturity first, early 
man deairing to ascertain what his conduct 
should be to his fellow's and to his God or 
gods. Mental science, or the Investigation of 
the thinking snd feeling mind, came next; 
but, to this day, has made hut alow progress, 
and is still far from certainty. Physical 
science had really commenced, though it was 
In its inffcney, when ancient myths of observa- 
tion were framed, many of which were hypo- 
theses to account for natural phenomena, its 
progress, slow till the eighteenth century, 
has dince then been increasingly rapid. Prior 
to this, the greatest advances were made in 
astronomy and in physics, then iu chem- 
istry, botany, Ac. Geology did not attract 
much notice till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, and anthropology, comparative 
religions, Ac., not till its second halt. Though 
science has been prosecuted by its most 
earnest cultivators (or its own salce, and not 
for the beneficial effects which the discoveries 
will have on mankind, yet those discoveries 
have already helped man incalculably. Rail- 
ways, ocean steamers, telegraphy, gas, Ac., 
resulted from scientific inquiry turned 
to practical account 


3. Knowledge regarding any one depart- 
ment of mind or matter, co-ordinated, ar- 
ranged, and systematized : as, the science of 
botany, of geology, Ac. 

t 4. Art or akill derived or resulting from 
precepts, principles, or training; exceptional 
or preeminent skill. 

• 5. One of the seven liberal arts : grammar, 
rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, music, geometry, 
astronomy. 


“ Good mom, which only is the lift of He»v«n, 

▲nd though no tcUnc*, fairly worth the «erecL." 

Pop* : Moral Et*ay *, It. 43. 

* 6. An object of study ; a branch of know- 
ledge. 

“ To instruct her folly In thoee ae isneet 
Whereof I know xh« lx not Ignorant." 

SkaXttp. : Taming the Arm, U. 


IT Science is the result of general laws, and 
is sometimes called theory, as correlative with 
art Art la the application of knowledge to 
practice. A principle of science is a rule in 
art Science is knowledge; art is skill iu 
using it. 


(I) Applied science : A science whose lews 
are employed and exemplified in dealing with 
concrete phenomena. 

(2) Mental and Moral telenet : [Science, 2J. 

(3) Natural science : [Natural]. 

(4) Physical science : [Science, 2]. 


(5) The science: The art of boxing; pugilism. 
' (Slang.) 

9 85191156, vX [Science, «.] To cause to 
lieoome versed in science ; to make skilled ; 
to instruct. 

“ Deep *cicn<fd in the maty loro 
01 wad philosophy.’ 

Franca : Horae* ; Ode*, t *4. 

* 851' -ent, a. [Let sciens, pr. par. of scfo = to 
know.] Knowing, skilful. 

B5i-8n'-ter, adv. [Lat] 

Law: Knowingly, wilftilly. 

• B91*en / -tial (tl as sh), a. [Low Lat. sefen- 
tialis, from Lat. sci«nl{a= science (q.v.).] 
Pertaining to science ; producing science or 
knowledge. 

** But first, low revereoce done, u to the power 
That dwelt within, whoee preaeuce had infused 
Into the plant tcUntial sap. " 

Milton : P. L., Ix. 837. 

• B^l-^n-tir-i al, a. [Prob. for scientifical.] 
Scientific. (Howell : Dodona's Grove, p. 11.) 

851-^n-tir-io, o, [Pr. sdent iflque, from Lat. 
sdent ificus, from scientia = science, and facio 
to make ; Sp. cientijlco; Ital. scientifico.) 

1. Pertaining to science ; used in science. 
“Voyage# and tmvell. when not o been red hy 

ecfenitilo observations, are always delightful to 
yoathrul curiosity."— Ana*. Euay 14. 

2. Endowed with « knowledge of science ; 
well versed in science. 

“ 8ach is the youth whose tdentifto pate 
Clams honours, medals, fellowships await* 

Byron: Bourn of Idlenet* ; College Exam. 

3. Treating of or devoted to science : as, 
a scientific treatise. 

4. Iu accordance with the rules or prin- 
cipled of science : as, a scientific classification. 

5. Extremely or remarkably skilful. 

* ■5i-$n-tif'>Io-al, a. [Eng. scientific; -al.] 
The same ss Scientific (q.v.). 

“ The volumes of nHentillcal and literary societies 
or academies are Infinite. —Awscr .• Winter Evening*. 
even. X 

S5i-9n-tir-*c-al-lft adv. [Eug. scientifical; 
-ly.] In a scientific manner ; according to the 
rules or principles of science ; with extreme 
akilL 

“ It la easier to believe than to be scfoxtyteotfy In- 
» traded.” — Lock* : Human Understanding, bk. iv., 
eh. 1L 

S9f-ent-I$m, *. [Eng. sclent; -ism.] The 
views or practice of scientists. 

U Scientism aod scientist are words of recent 
and doubtful formation* 

BCi'-^nt-lst, s. [Eng. sdent ; -frf.) One who 

is versed in or devoted to science ; one skilled 
in a particular science ; a scientific person ; a 
savant. 

'* Staff* of tdentUtt attached to various ad minis, 
trafi re deportment* of the State.*— Daily Telegraph. 
Sept 10 . i8sa 

sci licet, conj. [Lat] To wit, videlicet 
namely. (Generally contracted to sdL or sc.) 

■5fl'-la, a. [Lat, from Gr. axiXXa (skilla) — a 
squilll] 

Bot. : SqniU ; the typical genua of Settle® 
(q.v.). Flower* racemose or corymbose; 
perianth with six spreading segments, de- 
ciduous, on a leafless scape without a spa the ; 
bract membranaceous or obsolete. Known 
species about sixty, chiefly from Europe and 
western Asia. . Scilla maritim a or Urginea Scilla , 
the officinal sqoiii, is used in medicine as a 
diuretic and expectorant The bulb* of S. 
hyacinthoides are used In India as a substitute 
for Squill (q.v.). They are given also for 
strangury aod fever la horses. The bulbs of 
S. indica aod 8. maritim a, also Indian species, 
are nauseous aod acrid. They are emetic, 
purgative, expectorant, and diuretic, according 
. to the doses. 

*90 . -15-59, a. pL [Lat sdUfa); Let fern. pi. 
adj- suff. -eas.) 

Bot. : A tribe of LUiace®. Fruit dry, cap- 
sular ; root bulbous. Sometimes merged in 
the Lille® (q.v.). 

S50’-tft-ln, a [Mod. Lat sciU(a) (mar)U(ima) ; 
•in] 

Chen. : The active ingredient of Scilla mari- 
time obtained by treating s decoction of the 
bulbs with acetate of lead, and agitating the 
filtrate with purified animal charcoal which 


absorbs the scillitin, snd givea it up again to 
boiling alcohol. It is left on evaporation as 
an amorphous neutral mass, having a bitter- 
sweet taste. Taken internally, it causes 
vomiting snd purging. It has not yet been 
obtained in the pore state. 

S9lm'-I-tar, 85fan'-I-ter, * 89lm'-g-tar. 

• scjfrn-i-tar, • sem'-i-tar, * smy-ter, 

* cim-e-ter, s. [Fr. cimeterre, s corrupt, of 
Pers. shimshir, shamshir — a sword, a sabre, 
from sham — a 
nail, aod #Wr = 
a lion ; Sp. cimi- 
tarra; Ital. set mi- 
fa rr a, scimitara.] 

I. Lit. : An oriental sword, the blade of 
which is single-edged, short, much curved, 
and heaviest toward the top. 

“ He dias a pen my tdmitar't (harp point" 

Shab-tp. : Titus A ndronicus, Iv. X. 

• 2, Fig. : Any srra or weapon. 

, ** When Winter wield* 

HI* icy $cimitar. H Wordsworth : Miscelt. Piece*. 

scimitar-pod, i. 

Bot. : The legume of Entada scandens. 

scimitar shaped, a. [AciNAcironii.] 

89fn'-cl-dre, s. pL [Lat. sciiutus); fem. pi. 
adj. snfL -idee.] 

Zool .: Bkinks ; an extensive family of 
smooth-scaled Lizards, frequenting dry and 
stony places, and almost universally dis- 
tributed, being absent only from the Arctic 
snd Antarctic zones. It comprises three 
distinct forms: (1) Soake-like; (2) with a 
single pair of limbs ; (3) lacertiform, as 
Sciocua, Entire body covered with rounded 
imbricate scales, qulocuncially arranged ; 
head with symmetrical shield, eyelids de- 
veloped ; nostrils behind the rostral ahield ; 
tongue short, with a notch in front The 
family has different limits assigned by 
different authors. Wallace puts the genera 
at sixty, and the apecies at 300. [Seine.] 

S9ln'-cold, a. A a [Scincoiixe.] 

A. At adj. : Belonging to, Dr characteristic 
of the family Scincid® or Scincoid®. 

B. At rubst. : Any lizard of the family 
Sclncid® or Scincold®. 

“ Australia baa some remarkable Scincoid*."— 
Catteir a Mat. Hist., Iv. 234. 

t scln-col-dm, *. pL [Lat sdnd(us\ and 
Gr. «I3ot ( eidos ) = form.) 

Z 00 L : An approximate synonym of Scin- 
cida. With the Zonnrida it forms the sub- 
order Brevilingues or Pachyglossa, 

89ln-ool -de-an, a. [Mod. Lat sdnc<nd(ce) ; 
Eng. euff. -can.] The eame as Scinooid, A. 
(q.v.). 

M All the Sctncotdean Lizards have the body covered 
by aim 1 Ur scale*. “ — A ichoUon : Zoology fed. 1873), p. 124. 

3. [Lat, from Gr. <r*ty*o« ( thing - 

faw).] 

Z 00 L ; Skink ; the typical genus of the 
family Sclncid®, with two species from North 
Africa and Syria. [Adda.] 

»9ln-d&p'Hifr*, s. [Gr. ( skindepsoe ) 

= an ivy-like plant] 

Bot. : A genus of Cal lea, akin to Pothoa. 
Scrambling plants, with perforated or pin- 
nate leavea. The fruit ol Scindapeus officin- 
alis, cut In pieces and dried, is used in India 
as a stimulant, a diaphoretic, an anthelmintic, 
an aromatic, and a carminative. 



• 89m <lar-ize, v.t. [Lat. scindo = to cut] 
To break to pieces. (Ashmcis: Theatrum 
Chemicum BriU t p, 415.) 

flff lrik, *. [Lat. scincus.] 
h A skink. 

2. A cast calf. (Prov.) 


* 89inqnc (quo as k), t. [Seine.) 

89X11' -til-la, *. [Lat — a spark.] A spark, a 
glimmer, s tittle ; the least particle : as, There 
is not a sdntiOa of evidence against him. 


S9ln'~t£l-lant, a. [Lat tcintillans, pr. par. cf 
tcintUU) = to throw out sparks ; scintilla — a 
spark.] Emitting sparks or fine igneous par- 
ticles ; sparkling. 


VVho eao view tha polotcd rays 
That from black #yea tcintillant hbuef * 

Green : Sp leen, tl#. 


Gte, fat, fare, amidst* what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wqlX, work, whd, *5n; mute, chb, ciire, quite, cur, rule, fills try, Syrian* », ca = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


scintillate— sciurid© 
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«cfa -til-lato, v.i. [Lat. scint Hiatus, pa. par. 
of scintilla — tro throw out sparks.] 

1. To emit sparks or fine igneous particles. 

2. To sparkle, to twinkle, as the fixed etars. 

scin-tll-la'-tion, s . [Fr., from Lat. sciiUiU 
lationem, accus. of acintillatlo, from sc intillo 
= to scintillate (q.v.) ; ltal. scintillazione.] 

1. The act of emittiug sparks or fine igneous 
particles ; a sparkling. 

•• For these scintillations are not the acoenelon of 
the ityr. upon the collision of two hard bodies." — 
Browne: Vulgar Brrourt, bit, li.. Ob. L 

2. The twinkling or tremulous motion of 
the light of the fixed stars. 

" They teemed to enialate *o many little *tiir» hi a 
cloudless but divrk night, aud continued thla scintilla* 
tin n lunger than one would bare expected.*—- Boyle : 
IForJti. iv. 474. 

3. A flash, & spark. 

M Some scintillations of Promethean fire." 

Cotoper : To his Father. (Trane.) 

• S 91 -Og'-ra-pll$r, 9. [Sciagraphy,] 

s. [Lat. sciolus =■ a amattarer, 
dimin. from sclus = knowing ; sdo = to know.] 
A smattering of knowledge on any subject, 
combined with hollow pretence to the posses- 
aioa of more. 

•* It la the triumph of adentiAe aUteamauahlp over 
effeminate sciolism."— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1876. 

Sci'-^-liat, s. [Sciolism.] One who knows 
many things superficially ; a smatterer. 

" A marginal glow, made by »ome lgooraat sciolist 
—Waterland: Works, v. 166. 

•cl-o-list'-io, a* [Eng. sciolist; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to sciolism or sciolists ; superficial. 

* aci'-o-lous, a. [Sciolism.] Of or pertain- 
ing to sciolism or sciolists ; having a super- 
ficial knowledge. 

" 1 could wlah these sciolous celotlste had more 
lodgment.”— Dowell : Letters, hit. 111., let. 3. 

♦ sgl-om'HV-clif , * S9i-&m'-a-ch£, s. [Gr. 

aKiap.a\ia. (skiamachia), from oicia (skia) = a 
shadow, and naxv ( mach£)=z& battle; Fr. 
seiamaehie.] A fighting with a shadow; a 
vain or futile combat. 

"To avoid this sciomachy. or Imaginary combat 
with word*.” — Cowley ; Government Oliver CromuteU. 

* 391-6- m&n -9^, S. [Gr. <tkU (skia) = a 
shadow, aad pavrsia (manteia) =■ divination, 
prophecy.] Divination by shadows. 

t: 91-611, * si-on, • ci-on, • sy-on, * cy-un, 
* Si-oun, s. [Fr. scion = a scion, a shoot, a 
twig, from scier — to cut, to saw, from Lat. 
se co — to cnt.] 

1. Lit.: A shoot or twig; especially one 
taken for the purpose of being grafted upon 
some other tree or for planting ; a cutting. 

•• [The elder tree} will grow of sions and lmpes even 
aa the poplar.” — P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vL, ch. xx. 

2. Fig . : A descendant, a child, an heir. 

«9l-6p'-tio, 891-op -trie, a. [Gr. a-Kta (skia) 
— a shadow, and 6irrog.ai (optomai) = to see.] 
Of or pertaining to the camera obscure. or 
to the art of exhibiting luminous images in a 
darken a d room. 

scioptio-ball, soloptrio ball, s , A 

perforated globe of wood containing the lens 
of a camera obscura, fitted with an appendage 
by means of which it is capable of being 
turned on its centre to a small extent in any 
direction like the eye. It may be fixed at an 
aperture in a window shutter, and is used for 
producing images in a darkened room, 

« 9 l-tfp'-tl-c<$n, s. [Scioptic.] A form of 
magic lantern invented in America, the first 
to employ a two-wicked paraffin lamp. Since 
its introduction, three, four, and five wicks 
have been employed. 

•9l-dp'-tfc8, *. [Scioptic.] The art or pro- 
cess of exhibiting luminous images, especially 
those of external objects, in a darkened room, 
by meane of lenses, &c. 

IS^i'-dte, S9i'-tft, a. As. [See det] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Scio, an 
island in the iEgian Sea, or to its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of Scio. 

•9i-6-ther'-Io, a. [Sciatherio.] Of or per- 
taining to sun-dials. 


iCir'-S fa -91-&8 (or c as sh), phr. [Lai.] 
Law: A writ to enforce the execution of 
judgments, patents, or matters of record, or 
to vacate, quash, or annul them. It is often 
abbreviated to sci. fa. 

* S9'ire’-wyt8, s. [Mid. Eng. scire — ehire, 
and wyte.] The animal tax formerly paid to 
the sheriff for holding the assizes and county 
courts. 

* 891-roc', * S9i-r8c'-cd, * si-rtfee', •. 

[Sirocco.] 

BCir’-pS-ee, s. pi. [Lat scirpus ; fern. pL adj. 
auff. -«ce.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cypersceee (q.v.). 

scir'-pus, s. [Lat.= Scirpus lacustris.] (See 
def.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Scirpe® (q.v.). 
Spikelets solitary, fascicled, or many-flowered, 
glumes imbricated on all sides ; hypogynoue 
bristles six or fewer ; atyie deciduous ; fruit 
compressed or trigonous. Known species 
about fifty, widely diffused. 6’. lacustris and 
other species are sometimes used like rushes 
for making chair bottoms, baskets, Ac. Its 
root ia astringent and diuretic. The tubers 
of S. dubius are eaten in India, as those 
- of S. tuberosus are in China, where they are 
cultivated. The latter is cultivated in India as 
a source of starch. & margimm grows exten- 
sively along the shores of the Baltic. The 
species of Scirpus are ordinarily known as 
bulrushes, a uame which they bear in common 
w ith species of the genus Typha. 

t scir-rho'-sls, s. [Scirrhus.] 

soir-rhtfs'-i-ttf, s. [Eng. schirrous ; -fry.] 
Med. : The quality or state of being scir- 
rhous ; a scirrhus. 

"The difficulty o t ewellowlng end breathing, ooce- 
aloned by schirrosities o t the glend*. la uot to be cured 
any otherwise than by extirpation."— Arbuthnot : On 
Diet, ch. Hi. 

scir'-rhoiifl, * slrir'-rtfus, a. [Scirrhcs.] 
Proceeding from, or of the nature of scirrhus ; 
resembling a scirrhus ; hard, indurated. 

** Aa sharp corrosives to the schirrhous flesh." 

Jago 1 Edge- BiU, bk. lit 

sclr'-rhiis, t aolr-rho'-sls, s. [Mod. Lot., 
from Gr. <mpov (skiros) — a hardfloed awfllling 
or tumour.] 

Pathol.: Hard cancer, occurring in the 
breast, tongue, &c. 

“ Such a thing breeds in men upon the hardneesc ol 
liver or spleene, which tha physicians call scirrhus.’ 
—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. vL, ch. av. 

sclr'-rold, a. [Eng. scirr(us); -ofd.] Re 
sembling scirrhus. 

* solr-rira'-i-t^, •. [SciRRHoeiTY.] 

* 8§i8-91-ta'-tiOIl, 3. [Lat sciscitatio, from 
sciscitatus, pa. par. of sciscitor = tc inquire, 
from scisco = to begin to know ; scio = tc 
know.] The act of inquiring; inquiry, de- 
mand. 

* 89188, v.i. [Let. scissus, pa. par. ol scindc = 
to cut.] To cnt. 

" Ths wicked steel seised deep In his right eide." 

Fairfax. 

* 89!} s. pi. [Scissors.] 

89ls' -sel, s. [Scissili, o.) 

Metal-working : 

1. Clippings of metallic plates. 

2. Remainder of plates after planchet* have 
been punched therefrom for coin. 

* 89is-si-blO, o. [SciflE.] Capable of being 
cut or divided by a aharp instrument. 

"Ths differences of impressible, and not lmpreaa 
lble; flgumble, and not flaurable ; mooldable, aod 
not mouidahl© ; scissible, aud not sciuible .’’ — Bacon ; 
Ha L Hist., \ 846. 

89f8'-Sll, t. [SciSSEU] 

* 89*8' -Silo, a. [Lat. scissi^fr, from scissus, 
pa. par. of scindo = to cut ; Fr. scissile.] 
Capable of being cut; acissihle. 

"Animal fat is a sort of amphihions sobataooe ; it Is 
tciuilt like a solid .’’—Arbuthnot: Haturs of Aliments, 
ch. vt 

99i« H5Ua, S . [Scissel.] 

* S9ISS' iin (88 as zh), S. [Ft., from Lat. 
scissionem, accus. of scissio =■ a cutting, from 
scissus, pa. par. of scindo = to cut.] Tha act 


of cutting or dividing with an edged iustru 
ment ; division, cut. 

* S9i9'-9or f v.t. [Sciaaoas.] To cut with 
scissors ; to prepare with the help of scissors. 

SOiBSor-bill*, s. pi . [Skimmer.] 
scissor-blrd, sclssor-tail, » 

Omith. : MilviUus tyrannus (or forjlmtus). 9 
native nf Central America, occaaionaily stray- 
ing to the United States. The body ia only 
about four inches long, but the two exterior 
feathers, which can be opened and shut like a 
pair of scissors, are at least ten Inches in 
length, whilst those in the centre are not 
more than two and a half inches Head and 
cheeka deep black ; crest yellow : back ash- 
gray ; under-aurface white; quills, wing- 
covers, and rump blacklab-brcwn edged with 
gray. They live chiefly on insects, but they 
also pursue and devour small birds. 

scissor-tall, s. [Scissos-emD.] 
sclssor-tootli, s. [Sectorial.] 

8919-901*9, * S9l9'-far9, * cis-sert, * slB- 
oures, * cys-owro, * slz-arm, s. pi 

[O. Fr. c isoures ; Fr. ciscaux, pi. of ciseau. for- 
merly cisel — a. chiael; prob. from the same 
base as Lat. jcco= to cut.] [Chisel.] A cut- 
ting instrument consisting of two poj-tions 
pivoted tof-therand hsvinc blades which cut 
from opposite aide* against ac object placed 
between them. Frequently spoken of ae i 
pair of aciasors. 

“ My meeter pretcbei petience tc him. *od the while 
Hi* man witb scissor t oicki him for • fool.' 

Shakesp. : Comedy a 4 Errors v. 

TI Scissors ano* paste : An expression signify- 
ing haslv aad indiscriminate compilation, aa 
distingufshed from original literary work. 
Alec used in the eenae of printing previously 
published. 9e distinct from nrigina! matker. 
The expression probably originated in a news- 
paper-office. where paragraph? are cnt out 
from exchanges and pasted on piece? of paper 
to be sent to the compositors. 

* 89ISS -urc (ss ae zh), s. [Lat. scissum, from 

scissus. pa. par. of scindo = to cut.] 

1. Lit. : A longitudinal opening in # body 
made by cutting ; a cleft, e. cut a fissure. 

"The breach teem/ like the tcum~ei anc. ruptures 
ol an earthquake "—Decay 0 f Piety. 

2. Fig. : A rupture, s apHt. t dinsicn. 

" Tc tbit »ect mv be imputed ab the scunirct thit 
ha»e happeoed in Chrt/tlanlty. H oveL . Letters, 
bk. ill., let 6. 

SCl » -rcl -ia, #. [Dimin. from Lat. scissura 
zz a rending, a cleft.] 

Zooi. <t Pakeont. : The typical genus of Scis 
aurellinse (q.v.). Shell minute, thin, not 
pearly ; body whorl large, spur small, surface 
striated, aperture operculstc roncoed. the 
adult with a slit in the side. Knowr recent 
species five, from Britain, the Mediterranean, 
Ac. ; fossil four, from the Tertiary. 

scl8-su-rSl-li'-n», #. pi [Mod. Lat. scissu* 
rell(d); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ince.) 

Zool. : A sub-family of Haliotidse. (Tate.) 

t s9i-ta-mIn'-8-e0, • sci-tam’-In-a, s. pi. 

[Lat. scitam(enta) — delicate food, dainties ; 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -inecs, or neut. - ina .] 

Botany : 

1 1. (Of the form scitaminese): The same as 

ZlNOISEflACRAI (q.V.). 

*2. (Of the form acitamina): The third order 
in Lianaeua’e Natural System (1761). Geoera, 
Musa, Canna, Amoraum, &c. 

891 -ts - min'- 8 - oils, a. [Mod. Lot. scita- 
mimice ) ; Eng. adj. suff. -o«3.) Pertaining or 
belonging to the Scitaminese (q.v.). 

S9i-iir -a-viia, s. [Lat. sdur(u$) = a squirrel, 
and avus = an ancestor.] 

PaXceont. : A genns of 8ciurid®, with three 
species, allied to the type-genus, from tha 
Eocene of Wyoming. 

sci-ur'-l-dce, s. pL [Lat sdur(us) ; fem. pi. 
adj- auff- -idos.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Sciuromorpha (q.v.), 

containing the True Squirrels, Flying Squirrels, 
and Marmots. Arboreal or terrestrial rodents, 
with cylindrical, hairy tails ; molars rooted, 
tubercular. Absent only from the Australian 
region. There are two sub-famliiea, Arctomy- 
ln® and Scinrioae (q.v.). 1 

2. Palceont. : They appear in the Eocene. 


sclotheric-talescope, «. 

Dialing : A horizontal dial with a telescope 
attached to it. 


boil, b6^; p6iit, cat, gell, chorus, 9 bin, bonpli ; go, feem; thin, fhls; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, sfist. -iug. 

•dan. -tlan= sh^n. -tlon, nsion = Mhiua; -(Ion, -glon = zhiin. -clous, -tloua, -doua = ohiis. -ble, -die, &c. = doL 
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• 51 -y-ri -nea, a pi [Lat. *ciur(ti 5 ) ; fem. pi. 
adj. inrf. -ince.] 

1. Zool : Trua Souirrela ; the typical sub- 
family of Sclnrid® (q.v.X with the same dis- 
tribution. Form alender, tail long and hairy. 
There are four genera : Sciurus, Pteromys, 
Tamias, and Xerus. 

2, Palceont. : [Scnracs]. 

s$l-u-rme, a. & a [Sciurinjl] 

A. At adj. : Pertaining to or having the 
nature of the squirrels. 

B. As rubst. : Any* Individual of the Sciu- 
ridae (q.v.X 

»ei tir-o-mor'-pha, a pi [Qr. cnciwpos 
(skiouros) ~ a squirrel, and (rwrpihi) = 

form.] 

Zool : A gronp of Rodentia simplicidentata, 
with four families : Anomalurid®, Sciurid®, 
Heptodontid®, and Castorid®. 

t B^i-ij-rdp'-ter-tt*, s. [Gr. <nct©vp<* (sWo- 
vroi) = a squirrel, and vrip*£ ( pterux ) = a 
wing.) 

Zool. : Flying Squirrels ; a genus of Sdttrid®, 
more frequently merged In Pteromys (q.v A 
with numerous species widely distributed. 
Of American species the moet common is the 
Assapan, S. volucella, abundant from the Gulf 
to Canada. The genus is akin to Pteromys 
(q.v.X and has a similar patagiom, but the tail 
is flat, and the long hairs thereon are arranged 
In two rows. 

•cx-tir'-us, a [Gr. o-i uevpet (sfciouros) = a 
squirrel (q.r.).] 

1. Zool. : The type-genus of Scinrin®, with 
the range of the fhmily ; species very numer- 
ous. No cheek-pouches or pataginm. 

2. Palcsont . ; From the Upper Eocene of 
Europe and the Poat-pliocsne of North Ame- 
rica. 

•Slate, s . tv . [Slat*, s. <k t>.) 

S$la'-t3r, *. IP. L. Sclater, M.A., Fh.D., 
F.R.S., Secretary to the Z 00 L Soc., Loudon.) 
(See compound.) 

Sclater s hornbill, t. 

Omith. : Bycanistes rubcylindricus. 

* sclaun dre, t. [Slander.) 

Sclav, SclAve, a [Slav.] 

Scla-vo'-nl-an, Sla-v 8 n'-Ic, a. [Slavo- 
nian, Slavonic.) 

Sclavonlan -grebe, a 

Ornith : Podiceps comutus, called also the 
Dusky and Horned Grebe. It is an occasional 
winter visitor to Britain. 

* BClen-dre, a. [Slender.) 

scler-, pref. [Scleho-.] 

SCler'-a-gSg-^, a [Pret scler -, and Gr. aytiyij 
(agogg) = a leading; (ago) — to lead.) A 
word naed by ascetics to express a severe 
handling of the body; severe discipline or 
mortification of the body. 

“ Not our reformation, but our ilotbfalnew, doth 
lndlipooe tu, that we let other* run f**ter then w© In 
temperance, iu chastity. In tdtragogy, as it U called." 
— Uacktt : Lift ej Wiuinms, pL IL, p. 6L 

scler' anth, s. [Scleranthua) 

Bot. (PI): The Scleranthace® (q.v.X 

SCler-&n-tha'-c£-», a pi. [Mod. Lat sder- 
anfb(u*); Lat fern, pL adj. auff. -octet .] 

Bot. : Scleranths; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales. Small, incon- 
spicuous herbs, with opposite, exstipulate 
lesves ; minute, axillary, sessile flowers ; a four- 
or five-toothed calyx with a stiff tube ; no 
petala, and one to ten stamens ; styles two or 
one; emarginate ovary aim pie, superior, one- 
seeded, the aeed hanging from a alender cord 
rising from the base of the ovary ; aeed-veasel 
a membranous ntricle within the hardened 
calyx. Found in temperate climates. Known 
genera four, species fonrteen. (Lindley.) 

scler -&n' -thus, a [Pref, sc lex-, and Gr. 
apflos (anrtoa) = a flower.] 

Bol : Knawel, the typical genus of Sc’er- 
anthaceae (q.v.X Flowers in cymes or fssciclea ; 
calyx five-cleft ; petals none ; atamens ten, 
five, or more often abortive or wanting ; styles 
two. Two species are British, Sderanthus 
ann-uw, the Annual, and S . perennis, the Per- 
ennial Knawel. 


scler^-se, a. pi [Mod. Lat. scler(ia) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj- auff- -tee.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cyperace®. 

scler’-S-ma, a. [Scleroma.] 

scler-£n-$S-pha'-li-a, s. [Prof. scler and 
Gr. eyxc^aAoc (engkephalos) = the brain.] 

Pathol : Induration of the brain. 

scler-en'-ch^-ma, 1 . [Pref. scler-, and Gr. 
iyxvpM (engchuma) = an infusion.) 

1. Bol : Mittenios'a name for the thickened 
parenchyma and prosenchyma found in ferns 
and other vascalar cryptogams. 

2. Zool : The calcareous tisane of a coral. 

scler-et'-in-Ite, a [Pref. scle(r)-, Gr. pifrunj 
(rhitine) = resin ; auff. -itt (3/in.).] 

3fin. ; A reain occurring In pea-like bodies 
In the coal measures of Wigan. Hardness, 3 ; 
sp. gr. I *136; colour, black, in thin splinters 
by transmitted light, reddish-brown ; lustre, 
brilliant ; fracture, conchoidal ; brittle. Com- 
pos. : carbon, 77 "05 ; hydrogen, 8*99 ; oxygen, 
10*28 ; ash, 8*08 = 100. 

scler'-I-a, a [Or. cncAnpov (skleros) — dry- 
ness.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sdere® (q.v.). 
Known species 149, chiefly from an b- tropical 
countries. The root of Scleria lithosperma is 
supposed in India to be of uae in nephritis. 

sclorl-a-sls, a [Mod. Lat., from Gr. oukopia 
(tkleria) = hardness.) 

Pathol : Any hard to moor or induration. 

»cler’-xte, a [Gr. <t«cAw<k (tkleros) = hard ; 
Eng. auff. -ite.) 

Zool (PI) : Calcareous spipules in the soft 
tissues of the Gorgonld®. They sometimes 
project, rendering the surface of the cceno- 
sarc rough and prickly. 

SCler-d-> pref. [Gr. cncAipof (sUeroi) = dry, 
hard.) Dry, hard. 

scler'-o-base, soler-^-ba'-sls, t. [Scleho- 

BASICA.) 

Comp. Anot. ; An epidermic atem-llke coral- 
lnm ; specif., that of the Sclerobasica (q.v.). 

8cler-o-ba-flxc, a. [Sclerobasica.] Of, 
belonging to, or resembling tha Sclerobasica; 
possessing aaclerohase (q.v.X 

SCler-o-ba-«I~ca, a. pi. [Mod. Lat,, from 
Gr. 0 -kAtjp<k (skleros) = hard, stiff, and 
(basis) = a pales tel.] 

1. Zool : Black Corals, & sub-order of Zoan- 
tharfa (q.v.X [Coral, a H (IX] 

2. Paloeont. : They commence in the Miocene. 

soleV-^-claso, *. [Pref. sclero-, and Gr. kX&vis 
( klasis) ~ a fracture ; Ger. tkleroklas.] 

Min. : The same as Sabtobite and Dufre- 
NOY8ITE (q.v.X 

Bcler'-^-Uerm, a [Scleroderml] Any fish 
of the family Scleroderml (q.v.X 

**Th« Bderodermt may be divided Into three very 
natural jrronpe. “ — OunOur : Stud « of fliAw, p. «s&. 

Bcler-^-der'-xna, a. [Sclerodermata,] 

Pathol : Induration of the cellular tisaue. 

BClor-i-dor-ma-ta, t.pl [Pref. sclero-, and 
Gr. lepfia (derma) = akin.) 

1. Zool. : Hexacorolla ; a anb-order of Zoan- 
tharia (q.v.). They possess a corolla m par- 
tially or wholly developed within the tissues 
of the polypes themaelves, not consisting of 
scattered apicnles, the parts being generally 
disposed in multiples of aix. The actinoaoma 
may be simple (consisting of a single polype), 
or composite (conaiating of many polypes 
united by a coenosarcX Tha Sclerodermata 
are divided into four groups : Aporosa, Per- 
forata, Tabnlata, and Tubulosa. They attain 
their maximum development in warm seas. 

2. PaPaeont. : From the Silurian onward. 

Scler-^-der'-xnl, a. pi. [Sclerodermata.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Plectognathl (q.v.X 
Snout somewhat produced ; jaws armed with 
few distinct teeth ; akin with scutes or rough ; 
elements of a apinoua dorsal and ventral 
generally present They are marine fishes of 
small size, very common in the tropica, but 
scarcer in higher latitudes. There' are three 
groups : Triacanthlna, Balistlna, and Oatrad- 
ontina. 


Bcler-$~derm'4c, a. [Sclerodermata.) Ot 
belonging to, or resembling the Sclerodermata 
(q.v.); having a coralluw secreted by the 
polype or polypes. 

8Cler'-6-gciX, a [Pref. sclero-, and Qr. yevvd « 
(genruid) — to produce.) 

Chem. : A term applied to the incruating 
matter deposited within the cells of woody 
fibre, more particularly in bark, the external 
portion of roots, and in hard seeds. It is 
aaid to correspond to lignin. 

H It causes the grittiness of the pear, the 
atonea of plums, peaches, &c., the osseous 
parts of which were originally membranous. 

scler- o-g£xx'-&-a, a [Sclerooen.) 

Bol : A tendency in cultivated planis to 
revert to their natural wild state, peara be- 
coming gritty, potatoes stringy, Ac. 

f BCler-^-^n'-I-dao, 1 . pi. [Pref. sclero-, 
and Gr. yiyttov(geneion) — the chin, the cheek.) 

Ichthy.: A family of Owen's Acanthopteri 
Veri, now often called Triglid®, or merged in 
Cottid®, Scorp®nld®, Ac. 

Bder'-old, a. [Gr. <TK\i)p6c (skleros) = hard, 
and «I3o« (eidos) =forin, appearance.] 

Bot. : Having a hard texture. 

sder'-^-mak Bcler'-e-ma, s. [Gr., from 
OKkrjpns (skleros) = hard.) 

Pathol : Induration of the cellular tissue. 

8Cler-<Sm'-S-ter, a. [Pref. sclero-, and Eng. 
meter.) An instrument for accurately deter- 
mining the degree of hardness of a mineral. 
[HARDNE88, 11. 3.) 

* scler-^ph-thAT-ml-a, e. [Pref. sclero-, and 
Eng. ophthalmia (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : An Inflammation of the eye, with, 
redneas, pain, hardness of the eyeball, making’ 
ite motion alow. The eyelida are hard and 
dry. (Parr.) 

BCler-d'-sis, *- [Gr. o-KXijpos (skleros) = hard.) 

Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tisaue. 

T Sclerosis of the brain .* 

Pathol. : Induration of the brain, occurring 
in connectiou with cerebral atrophy. 

soler-o-BkSr-S-tou, s. [Pref. sclero-, and 
Eng. skeleton (q.v.X] 

Anal The hardened or ossified fibrous and 
tendinous tissues which enclose organa. (Ouvn.) 

scler-tfs'-t6-ma, $. [Pref. sclero -, and Gr. 
<rrofia (stoma) = "a mouth.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Strongylid®, of which family 
Cohbold makes Sclerostoma syngamus (the 
parasite which causes g&pea in fowls) the 
type. S. duodenaie (Dochmius anchylostomum, 
or Anchylostoma duodenaie), discovered by 
Dnbeni in Milan in 1833, ia a common endo- 
paraslte in man in Northern Italy, and is 
extremely abundant in Egypt. Pruner found 
it in nearly every corpse he examined. It is 
about a third of an inch long ; the female ia 
mnch larger and much more numerous than 
the male. 

2. Any individual of the genns Scleroatome. 
(In tbia sense there la a pL, sderostomata.) 

** 1 removed seven sclerostoma."— CoAbold : Sntotoa, 
B.SA 

scler'- d— Btorne, a [Sclerostoma . ) Any 
individual of the genna Sclerostoma. (Quain: 
Diet. Med. (ed. 1882), P- 1,398.) 

scler-o'-tal, A [Eng. sclerotic); snff. -aZ.) 

Ichthy. : The eye-capsuie bone of a fish. 
(Owen.) 

scler-St-fo, t Bcler-tft -Ick, a. A s. [Fr. 
sclcrotique, from Gr. aKXrjporri^ (sklProtls) — 
hardness ; attXifpo* (skliros) = hard.] 

A* As adj. : Hard, firm. 

B. Assubst.: The sclerotic-coat (q.v.). Also 
a medicine that causes hardness or induration 
of parte. 

sclerotic coat, a 

AnaL: The external of the throe tunics of 
the eye, with the cornea, giving it it* peculiar 
form. It is a dense, fibrous membrane, con- 
tinuous posteriorly with the optic nerve. 

•clSr-ot'-io-A, i. [Sclerotic.] The Mine 
as Sclerotio-coa t (q.v.) 


fate, fat, fart, amidst, wliat, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sxre, sir, marine; go, p$t 
or, wore, w$ll, work, whd, n6n; mate, oilh, cure, ijnite, cur. Title, fall; try, Syrian, te, o» = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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SCler- 6 -tx'-tis, *• [Eng. sclerotic ); suff. -iJw.] 
Med. : Inflammation of the sclerotic coat. 

iclor-o'-tl-um (pi. scler-o'-ti-a) (t as 
sh), s. [Gr. eieAijponjs (sklirotis) = hardness.] 
BoU : A spurious genus of Fungals, consist- 
ing of compact tuberous masses. Some of 
the species are imperfect states of other 
fungals. The tuberous masses constitute er- 
got (q.v.). 

sclor'-o-told, a. £Mod. Lat. sclerot(ium) ; 
fluff, -oid (q.v.).] 

Bot . : Having the form and consistence of 
the pseudo-genus Sclerotinm. 

scler' -6-tome, *. [PTef. edero-, and Gr. tom 
( tomi) s= a stump, a cut, a cutting.] 

Anat. : A partition, partly bony, partly car- 
tllsginous, transversely dividing the muscles 
of the trunk in fishes, amphibia, &c. 

soler'-oiis, a. ("Gr. aJcA»jp<fc ( skleros ).] Hard, 
bony. 

*cler-u-ri'-n», «. pi. [Mod. Lat. sderur(us ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ina.) 

Omith . ; A sub-family of Dendrocolaptidse. 
Thera is but one genus, Sclerurus, wlthasix 
species, ranging from Brazil northward to 
Mexico. 

scler-u'-rtts, 8 . [Pref. scler-, and Gr. olpd 
(oura) = a tail.] [Sclerurinjl 1 

scoat, v.t. [Ktyra. doubtful.] To stop, as a 
wheel, by blocking or placing flome obstacle 
in the way ; to scotch. 

sc5b'-ttf, *. lEtym. douhtful.] A familiar 
name for the chaffinch 

11 scobe, v.t, [Cf. Lat. «caho = to scrape.] To 
fllap. 

"Not to ipMk, or h« would scobe hf* mouth for 
him."— Savour in Carlyl s : Cromwell, liL l«2. 

*c 8 b -I-form, a. (Lat. scobs, genit. scobis = 
saw-dust, and forma — form.] Having the form 
or appearance of saw-dust or raspings. 

•cS-bl'-na, t. (Lat. = a rasp or file.] 

Bot. : bumortier’e name for a rachla in 
grasses when it is toothed and flexuose. 

scobs, 8 . (Lat. — aaw-dnst, raspings, from 
scabo = to scrape.] Raspings of metals, ivory, 
hartshorn, or other hard substance ; drose of 
metals, &c. ; aaw-dust. 

* scocb-on, ». [Scctcheon.] 

sc6ff, r.4. & t . (Scoff, *.] 

A. Intrans. : To manifest contempt hy de- 

MtAolrowtf • f o rn/^oV f.rt H PfiH A 


scSg'-an-fam, 8. [After Scogan, Jester to 
Edward iv7; suff. -ism.] Je6ting, mockery. 
(Bishop Hall: Works, ix. 183.) 

8c6&-an-l^, a. [Scooanism.] Scurrilooe. 

1 Thii tcoffonly pen." — Bp, Ball : Works, ix. 262. 

scoke, «. [Poke.] 

Bot. : Pokeweed, Phytolacca decandra. 

scolale, v.t. [School.] To attend school, 
to study. 

scold, * scolde, skold, v.i. & t. (From 
Dut. ec hold, pa. t. of scheldan = to scold ; 
Ger. schalt, pa. t. of schelten s= to scold ; con- 
nected with Icel. tkjalla (pa. t. skal, pa. par. 
skollinn = to clash, to clatter ; Ger. schallen, 
in comp, erschallen (pa. t. erscholl) = to re- 
sound ; Sw. skalla— to resound.] 

A. Intrans. : To find fault or rail nuisily ; 
to utter railing, or harah, rude, boisterous 
rebuke ; to make nee of abuse or vitupera- 
tion ; to brawl. 

41 IacliuM ub mom to Hugh than scold.'’ 

Byron: Beppo, lxxlx. 

B. Trans. : To chide or And fault with 
noisily ; to rail at ; to rate, to reprimand, to 
vituperate. 

« Our muter 1 b not • m*n to be scratched *od 
scolded oot of his kingdom."— W arburton .* On Boling- 
broke e Philosophy, let. 1. 

scold, • skolde, s. [Scold, v.} 

1. One who scolds ; a noisy, rude, foul- 
mouthed woman ; a virago. [Brank, Cocking- 

8T ° OU ^ 44 She Is an irksome hrtwlln* scold.” 

Shaktsp. : Taming of ths Shrew, L L 

2. A scolding, a brawl. 

scold'-er, 8 . (Eng. scold; -er.] One who 
ecolde or rails ; a scold. 

“Whether any be hrauler*. •landeror*. ohtdera, 
scolders, snd sowers of discord betweea one person 
and another." — Cranmer : Art. of Visitation. 

soold-ing, * scold-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
(Scold, v .} 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of railing or finding 
fault noisily ; noisy rehuke. 

scdld'4ng-lft adv. [Eng. scolding; 4y.] In 
a scolding manner ; like a scold. 

ScS le'-^i-da, s. pi (Mod. Lat. scale: c, genit. 
$colec(is) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. fluff, -ido.] 

Zool : Huxley’s name for a class of An 
nuloida. Animals possessed of a water- 
vascular system, a set of vessels communb 
rith ** 


A. in-tr wne. . - - 

rision or mockery ; to mock, to deride, to 
utter contemptuous language. (Generally 
followed by at.) 

"To him who scoffed sod douhtod." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, iL 

* B. Trans. : To mock, to ridicule, to deride ; 
to treat with derision, contempt, or scorn. 
*‘8cq/Jlng his itste." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., lit X 

scSfl; * scof, • skof; * skoffo, 8 . [Q. Fris. 
scAo/= a scoff, a taunt; cogn. with Icel. 
skaup, tkop= mockery, ridicule; tkeypa,skopa 
= to scoff, to mock ; skopan = railing ; Dan. 
skuffe = to deceive.] 

1. An expression of derision, mockery, or 
ridicule ; a jibe, a flout ; an expression of 
acorn or contempt. 

44 Scofs snd reviling! are of ths growth of all nations." 
—Dry den : Jusenal. (Dedic.) 

2. An object of derision, mockery, or scorn ; 
a mark for derision. 

** The poor, blind flave, the scoff tad jeat of all." 

Longfellow: ths Warning. 

»c 6 ff'-er, «. (Eng. scoff, b. ; -er.] One who 
scoffs, derides, or mocks ; a mocker. 

" When hla health wu good and hU apirtta high, 
ha wu s scoffer.’' — Macaulay : Eist. Eng., ch. It. 

'scoff-er-le, ». [Eng .scoff; 

-try.) The act of scoffing ; mockery. 

“ Kin# Henrie the fifth in his beginning thought it 
s meere scoff eris to puraoe auie fallow dee re with 
hounds."— Holtnshed: Desc. Eng., hk. iL, ch. iv. 

•o 6 ff fng, pr. par. or a. [Scoff, t>.] 

■cdfT Ing-lj^, adv. [Eng. scoffing; -ly.) In 
s scoffing manner ; with scoffs or derision. 

“He [Alphonse] did scoff nply and audaciously pro- 
fess, that if ha had itood by whilst God made the 
world, b# could Ihto directed tbc bum of it bitter, 
—H. Mors: Antidote against Atheism (AppA 


eating with the exterior by means of one or 
more apertures situated upon the surface of 
the body, and branching out more or less ex- 
tensively into Its substance. It comprehends 
Cuvier’s Entozoa and the free Turbellaria. 
Prof. Huxley Included under it the Rntifera, 
Turbeliaria, Tramatoda, Taeniada, Nematoidea, 
Acanthocephsila, and Gordiacea. 

■cd'-lS-cxte, 8 . [Gr. orKwAjjf (scolcz) = a worm 
suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. skolczit.] 

Min. : A member of the zeolite group of 
minerals, crystallizing in the monoclinic sys- 
tem. Crystals mostly aclcular, twinned ; also 
occurs in nodules, fibrous and radiating. 
Hardness, 5 to 5*5 ; sp. gr. 2*16 to 2*4 ; lustre, 
vitreous, or silky ; transparent to snbtranslu- 
cent. Compos. : silica, 45*8 ; alumina, 26*2 ; 
lime, 14-3 ; water, 137 = 100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 3 SiO 2 ,Al 20 g,Ca 0 , 3 H 0 . 
The finest crystals are met with in the Beru- 
fiord, Iceland, and in the vicinity of Bombay, 
Poonab. Mostly found in old amygdaloldal 
doleritea, but occasionally In fissures in grani- 
tic rocks. 

8 CO'-l 6 x (pL 806 -11-9©?), *. [Gr. tr*w An£ 
(skolix) = a worm.] 

Zool. : The larva of the Scolecida. It ia 
produced originally from an egg, which may 
by gemmation give origin to infertile deuto- 
acolices or ovigerous proglottides. 

sod-lSx'-er-dse, s. [Scolecitk.] 

Min . : The same as Ersbvite (q.v.). 

800-11-a, s. [Fern, of Gr. <rico\t6t (skolios) = 
crooked, curved, bent.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of Scoliadse 
(q.v.), or a genua of Mutillidae. Palpi very 
abort ; sting powerful. 8 ome are two inchea 
long. They chiefly inhabit warm countries, 


their larv® preying on those of the larger 
beetles. 

sctf-U'-a-dw, a pi [Mod. Lat. scoli(a) ; 
Lat. fem." pi. adj. suff. -adee.] 

Entom. : Antennae shorter than the head 
and thorax, thick in the female ; thorax often 
short and produced on each side ; femora' bent 
near the apex and compressed ; legs short, 
stout, densely clothed with spiny haira. Now 
generally merged in Mutillidae. 

SCSI - i - 6'- sis, S. [Gr. ctkoAio? (skolios) = 
crooked.] 

Pgihol. : Lateral curvature of the spine. 

sco'-llte, sco-li'-thiis, s. [Gr. <tk<o A»j£ 
(skolex) — a worm ; Eng. suff. (q-v.).] 
Palccont. : Any vertical bnrrow, which may 
have been formed by Annelids in the Upper 
Cambrian of England and North America and 
the American Upper Silurian. 

scol lop, 8. & V. [Scallop, s. & v.] 

8 cSr-l 6 ped, a. [Eng. scollop ; -td.) 

Bot. : Having deep and wide Indentations. 

SC&l -6 p&C * dee, 8 . pi. [Lat. scolopax , genit 
scolopac(is) ; fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : A cosmopolitan family of Grallft, 
comprising the Snipes, 8 andnlpers, Curlews, 
and allied genera. The bill is long, very 
slender, and flexible. They frequent bogs 
and marshes, or the banks nf rivers and 
ditches, where they probe the ground for 
worms, insects, and testaceous moJluaca. 
Wallace puts the genera at twenty-one. 

8 C$r-&~p&X, s. [Lat., from Gr. crxoXwvaf 
(skoldpax) = a snipe, a woodcock.] 

Omith. : The typical genus of the family 
Scolopadd® (q.v.), with four epecies ranging 
ovar the Paliearctlc region to India, Java, 
and Australia. Beak long, ' straight, com- 
pressed ; nostrils lateral, basal ; legs rather 
short, tibia feathered nearly to joint ; three 
toes before, almost entirely divided, one 
behind; wings moderate, first quill-feather 
longest ; tail abort, rounded. Scolopax rustu 
cttla is the Woodcock (q.v.). 

sc5l-6-pSn '-dra, s. [Lat., from Gr. <r*oA<S- 
ntv&pa (skolopenara) — a centipede.] 

Zool.: Centipede; the typical genus of 
Scolopendrid® (q.v.). Legs, twenty-one or 
more pairs ; antennae with seventeen joints ; 
eyes distinct, four on each side ; the mandibles 
witb a poisonous fluid injected Into the wound 
when they bite. They shun the light, live 
under logs of wood, the bark of decayed trees, 
&c., run very fast, and are predatory. The 
largest are in tropical countries, some from 
South America being a foot long. A few small 
species are found in Europe. Of these ScoZo- 
pendra cingulata, a native of France, &c., is 
three and a half Inches long. It is rusty 
yellow, with the antennae, the head, a central 
band, and tbe margins green. 

sc 8 l- 6 -pSn'-dri-dee, «. pi [Lat. scolo- 
pendria); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -id®.] 

Zool. : A family of Chilopoda. Body elon- 
gated and with many segments ; antennre 
shorter than the body ; organs of vision, If 
present, consisting of groups of ocelli on the 
sides nf the head ; tarai with one or two joints, 
not annulated. Sub-families : Litbobllnae, Sco- 
lopendrinse, and Geophilinae. 

sc 8 l- 6 -p 6 n- 4 lrI- 6 '-», *■ pi [Mod. Lat. sco- 
lopcndri(um), and fem. pi. adj. suff. -eat.] 

BoU : A eub-tribe of Polypodiacese ; fern* 
with In du slate sori. 

8 c 6 l 6 -p^u-drx'-ns 0 , s. pi [Lat. scolopen* 
dr(a) ; rem. pi. adj. suff. dnee.} [Scolofen- 

DRIDjE.] 

»c5l-6-p8n'-drin0, a. [Eng. scolopend(ra) ; 
-ins.) Belonging to, characteristic of, or re- 
sembling the genus Scolopendra (q.v.), 

scolopendrlne scale-back, ». 

Zool: Polynoe scolopendrina. It is about 
four inches in length, with from 70 to 110 
segments in the body. 

scSl- 6 -pSn'-dri-um, «. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. scolopendrion ; Gr. <nco\oirtv6ptop (sfcolo- 
pendrion) =* hart'e-tongue. Named from a 
fancied resemblance to a centipede.] 

BoU: Hart's-tongoe ; a genosof Polypodese. 


mvrwi w 

boa, b^; p<at, cat, sell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, tern; thin, this; sin, a;; exp0 ®*’ 

^lan,-tlan=Bhan, -Uon, nsion = ahun; -tlon, -?lon = thiin. -clous, -tlous, -»lou»=5hfia -bio. -dlo. 4c. - b?i, aea 
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scolopsite— scooper 



Frond simple, coriaceous; sort linear, trans- 
verse, on latersl veins, nearly confluent; in- 
volucre dou- 
ble. Tem- 
perate and 
tropical re- 
gions, Spe- 
cies nine. 

One, Scolo- 
pendrium 
vulgart , the 
Common 
H a r t ' s - 
tongue, la 
British. 

ecol'- Sp- 
rite, s. [Gr. 

O’KoAo^l/ (SCO 8COLOPENDR rUM VTJLOARE. 
lops ) as a 

splinter ; euff. -its (Min.) ; Ger. skolopsit.] 
Min. : A granular, massive mineral asso- 
ciated with ittnerite (q.v.) at Kaieeratuhl, 
Baden. Hardness, 5*0 ; ap. gr. 2*53; colour, 
grayieh-whiteto pale reddish-gray. Probably 
an altered hatiyne (q.v.). 


•cS-lym’-^-so, ». pi. [Mod. Lat, scolym(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. guff. -ecu.] 

Bot . ; A tribe of Cichoracsse. 


•ofil'-jf-mfis, ». [Mod. Lat., from Lat. scoly- 
mos; Or. <r*6Ai>/*o* (skolumos) = an eatable kind 
of thistle.] 


Bcfim’-bri-dse, ». pi. [Lat. scomber, genit. 
scombri ) ; ieui. pi. adj. aufl‘. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : Mackerel ; a pelagic family of 
Acanthopterygian Fishes, with seven geuera, 
from all seas of the tropical and temperate 
zone3. Body oblong, scarcely compressed ; 
naked or covered with small scales ; dentition 
well-developed ; two dorsals, finleta generally 
present, The Scombridse are one of the four 
families most useful for food, the others being 
theGadidse, the Clupeidfe,and the Salraonidse. 
They are fishes of prey, and move about in 
shoals, spawning in the open eea, but periodi- 
cally approaching ths shore in pursuit of other 
fishes on which they feed. 

2. Palrpont. : The family is well represented 
in Tertiary formations. 

scom-bro-clu'-pfi-a, t. [Lat. scomber; o 
connect., and clupea (q.v.).) 

Palaxmt. ; A genus of Clupeld®, with flnlets 
behind the anal, from the Chalk of Lebanon 
and Comen. 

scom'-broid, a. ks. [Gr. oxd/u/Spo? (skombros) 
= a mackerel, and *I5os (tides) = resemblance.] 

A. As adj . ; Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Scombridse. (Gunther : 
Study of Fishes , p. 294.) 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Scom- 
bridae (q.v.). 

" 8b«rk», Scombroids, Do] ph i na ’—GUnther ; Study 
Of Fish. m. p. SW. 


Bot. : Ths typical genus of Scolyme® (q.v.). 

•c8-ljft'-i-d», s. pL [Mod. Lat. scolytOus); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

. Entom .: A family of Tetramera. Small, cy- 
lindrical or oblong oval wood-boring beetles, 
Mandlblea strongly toothed, prothovax like & 
grater; anterior legs flattened and dentate. 
They make vermiform, radiating galleries 
under the bark of trees, leaving them exposed 
to other insect enemies, and ultimately cane- 
ing their destruction. The Scolytid® have 
wrought havoc in the French and German 
forests, and to a less extent in English parke. 
The treea chiefly attacked are the elm, ash, 
oak, poplar, ths conifer®, and fruit trees. 
Genera: Scolytne, Hyleainus, Ac. 

BCdl'-jf-tfis. s. [Gr. o-koAvot-w (skolupto) = to 
dock, to cut short] 

Entom . ; The typical genus of Scolytid®. 
Scolytu s destructor is common In England. It 
attaeke the elm. [Scolytid;E.J i 


•com' ber, s. [Lat, from Gr. o-Kouppos (skom- 
bras) = the mackerel.] 

1. Ichthy. : True mackerel ; the typical genus 
of the family Scombrid* (q.v.). First dorsal 
continuous, with feeble spines, fire or six 
flnlets behind the dorsal end ansi ; scales 
very small, covering the whole body equally ; 
teeth small ; two email ridges on each eide 
the caudal. Seven species -are known, from 
all temperate and tropical seas, with the ex- 
ception of the Atlantic ehores of temperate 
South America. & scomber, the Common 
Mackerel, is found from Greenland to Cape 
Cod; S. colias , the Spanish Mackerel, extends 
as far south as Cape Hatteras, These also occur 
in Europe. S. scomber is a useful food fish. 

2. Palceont. : Common in Eocens and Mio- 
cene formations. 


t sofim'-ber-oid, a. k s. [Scombroid.] 

scom-bre-stf^-l-dce, #. pi. [Mod Lat 
scombresox, genit sconibresoclu) ; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. soff. -idee.] 1 

1. Ichthy : A family of carnivorous Physos- 
tomons Fishes, with five genera, from tem- 
perate and tropical zones. They ars chiefly 
marine, bnt eome have been acclimatised in 
fresh water, and the majority of these forms 
are viviparous. Body covered with scales ; 
keeled scales along each aide of belly; no 
adipose fin ; air-bladder generally present ; 
stomach not distinct from intestine, which is 
straight and without appendagee. 

2. Palceont. : The family appears first In the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. 


•eftmbre -sSx, s. [Lat scomber (q.v.), and 
esox (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scombresnxtdje (q.v.), 
with five species, from the Atlantic and Pacific. 
Both jaws are prolonged into a long, slender 
beak, and there are several detached finleta 
behind tbs anal and dorsal fins. 


SCOm'-flsh, v.t. k i. [A corrupt, of dis- 
comfit (q.v.).] 

A. Trans.: To suffocate, as with foul air, 
amoks, Ac. ; to stifle. (Scotch.) 

** A' thing in im polaoned wf snuff, that I am like 
to be scomflshed while*.*'— Scott : 11 tart of Midlothian, 
eh. xxxix. 

B. Intrant. : To be suffocated or stifled. 
(Scotch.) 


• scorn -fit, soom-fyt, v.U [An abbrsv. of 
discomfit (q.v.).] To discomfit. 


“ When he was thus scomfyted of the Romayne*."— 
: Chronyde, vol. L, ch. xxxi. 


scSmm, * ftcomme, s. [LaLscomma, from 
Gr. <r/dofjifta (shdmm a) = a flout, a jibe, a taunt, 
from (ntuiTTw (skopto) = to jeer, to mock.] 

L A flout, a jibe, a jeer. 

" Soeffed with the scomme of tha orator . “—Fotherby : 

Athtomantiz, p. 1 »*. 

2. A buffoon. 

" Tha teomms, or buffoons of quality, are wolriah in 
ooavaraatioB."— L' Estrange. 


• -c6m m&tlc, * soom-mat-iquo, a. 

[Scomm.] Scoffing, jeering, mocking. 

" The heroique poem dramatiqoe, ia traredy. The 
tcommatiqu* narrativa is aatyre ; drama tiqn* U 
comedy. ~—H obbs : Answer to Pref. to Gondibert. 


8081196, • scSns, * sconse, s. 10. Fr. 

esconse ; Low Lat. sconsa , from Lat. absoonsa, 
fera. of absconsus, pa. par. of abscondo = to 
hide. In meaning 1. (4) from O. Dot. schantse ; 
But. schans ; Dan. tkandst ; Ger. schanzt — a 
econce, a fort.] [Abscond.] 

1. A cover, a protection, a shelter. 

* (1) A screen or partition to cover or pro- 
tect anything ; a shelter ; a covered stall. 

" Most raiae a sconce by the high way, and cell 
awitchea. "—Beaum. * Fiet. : Scornful Lady. iy. 1 . 

(2) A cover or protection for a light ; & case 
or lantern for a candle ; a candle-holder fixed 
to or projecting from a wall ; the tube in an 
ordinary candlestick in which the candle ia 
inserted. 

M If f olden teoncen baag not on tha waTL* 

flryden : Lucretius, t 

(3) A cover or protection for the head ; a 
head-piece, a helmet. 

(4) A work of defence ; a bulwark ; a small 
fort. 

* No sconce or fortree* of hla mlalug wai erer known 

either to have been forc'd, or yielded op, or quitted."— 
Milton : Pise. Ens/., hk.il. H 

(5) The head, ths skull. 

** Shall I break that merry sconce of your* f * 

Shakesp, : Cemtdy of Errors, t a 

* (6) Brains, eense. 

(7) A mulct, a fins. (Obsolete except in the 
Universities.) 

"Any sconce impoeed by the proctor*."— Co!m«w .* 
Torres Filiut, No. L 

(8) Ths broad head or top of anything, as 
the brim round ths circular tnbe of a candle- 
stick into which ths CAndle Is inserted. 

2. A fixed soat or ehelf. 

3. A fragment of an ice-floe. 


^ 8001196, v.t. [Sconce,#.] 

1. To ensconce. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill. 4.] 

2. To fortify, to fence. 

"!. or V 4 and oomraeaed al»at with 

w°°deo atake*. —Limchoten : Diary lo Eng. Garner, 

3. To fins, to mulct. (Idler, No. 33.) 

4. To deduct, as a fine or the like. 

" She paid my bill the next day without sconcing ofl 
elxpence. — Foote : Devil Upon Two Sticks, IL 1. 


sc5n'~9heon a [Etym. doubtful.} 

Arch. : The portion of the side of an aper- 
ture from the back of the jamb or reveal to 
the interior of the wall. 


scone, s. [Named after Scone, in Scotland.] 
A small thin cake of wheat or barley meal, 
cooked on a griddle, or in a frying-pan. 

" And giving him a weloome home with pert of their 

farm-hoiue scones. "—Scott ; Guy Mannering, ch. xxiv. 

scon'-ner, v.t. [Sconneb, #.] To disgust, to 

nauseate. (Scotch.) 

scSn-ncr, scun'-ner, #. [Shun.] Disgust, 

loathing. (Scotch) 

"To gie living tblnga a scanner wl’ the light o*t 

when it* dead." — Rcott ; Antiquary, eh. xxL 

* scoon, v.i. [See efcym. Schooner (1).] 

* scoon'-er, s. [Schooner ( 1).] 

BOO op, ‘scope, s. [A.S. skopa = B scoop; 

cogn. with O. Dufc. schaepe , schuppe = a scoop, 
a shovel ; Dan. skuffc = a shovel ; Ger. schiippe; 
and perhaps witli Eng. shovel (q.v.) ; O. Fr. 
escope; Fr. escop.] 

1. A tliln metallic shovel with hollowing, 
capacious #idea for handling grain ; a grain- 
shovel. 

2. A similar, hut smaller utensil, made of 
tinplate, <fcc., and used for lifting sugar, 
flour, or the like. 

3. A contrivance for baling where the lift 
is moderate. 

4. The bucket of a dredging-machine. 

5. A tool for scooping out potato-eyes from 
ths tubers. 

6. A spoon-shaped Instrument for extract- 
ing foreign bodies, aa a bullet from a wound, 
calculi from the bladder, objects from the 
external ear, nasal fossae, «c. 

7. A sort of pan for holding coals, a coal- 
ecnttle. 

# 8. A basin-like cavity, natural or artifi- 
cial ; a hollow. 

9. A cant term on ths Stock Exchange for 
a endden breaking down of price* for the 
purpose of buying stocks at cheaper rates, 
followed by a riee. 

10. A journallstio term for an early and 
exclusive publication of a news item or other 
mattey of public interest. ( U. S.) 

scoop-net, s. A net so formed as to 
sweep the bottom of a river, &c. 

scoop-wheel, #. A form of the tympanum 
water-wheel in which the buckets are so 
curved as to scoop up the water Into which 
they dip, raising a portion of the same and 
conducting it toward or into the axis, where 
It ii discharged. [Tympanum.] 

sooop, * scop en, v.t. [Scoop, «.] 

1. To take ont with, or as with a scoop ; to 
lade out. 


2. To empty as with a ecoop or by baling. 

" 'Til as aastfl with a *Iva to scoop tha ocean." 

Amum. A Fie L : Woman's Prise, L 1 

3. To hollow out; to form by, or as hy 
scooping ; to excavate. 

"And scooped for him a shallow grave 
Kveo from the oold earth of oor cave." 

Byron : Prisoner of CkUlon, T. 

4. To remove, so as to leave a hollow, 
(Generally followed by out.) 

"A spectator would think this circular mound had 
been actually scooped out of that hollow apace.”— 
Spectator. ( Todd .) 

5. To collect together, as by scooping ; to 
•crape together. (Generally followed by up.) 

scoop'-er, t. [Eng. scoop, v. ; -er. J 

1. One who or that which scoops; specif., 
& tool used by engravers on wood for cleaning 
ont the white parts of a block. It somewhat 
resembles a araaU chieel, bnt is rounded 
underneath Instead of being flat. 

2. Omith. : Ths Avocet (q.v.). 


fate, rat, fere, *mldst» what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, th$re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pttt, 
•r, wore, w?l£ work, whd, * 8 s; mute, ©fib, cure, unite, our, rfile, ffill; try, Sjfa-lan, to, 00 = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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•coot, V.i. rProb. a variant of scout (q.v.).] 

To run hastily ; to scamper away, (Amer.) 

« Ye’d Jeat orter aeen them feller* jcooT (ur th# 
Mdan ”— Scribner* Magazine, Jan. IS80, p. *SX 

SCO-par'-i-a^ a. [Lat. scoparius = a sweeper ; 
scopes — twigs, snoots, a broom.] 

Bot.: A genus of Sibthorpeae. Branching 
iihruhs or herbs from South America. An in- 
fusion ofScopartodufcfo is given by the Indians 
of Spanish America for ague. v 

■co'-pa-rin, *. [Mod. Lat. tcopar(ium); -in 

(Cftm*).] 

Chtm. : C21H22OJQ. The substance constitut- 
ing the diuretio principle of Spartium scopa- 
rium. Obtained as a jelly on concentrating 
a decoction of the plant, and punfied by 
diesolving in boiling water, and again allow- 
ing it to solidify. On drying in a vacuum, it 
forms a pale yellow, brittle mass, without 
taste or small. It dissolves freely in hot 
water and alcohol, also in ammonia and the 
fixed alkalis. 

■cope, * skdpe, s. [Lat. scopus; Gr. WKomk 
(skopos) = a watcher, a spy, a mark to shoot 
at ; oxenro/xat (skeptomai ) = to see, to observe ; 
Itai. scopo = a mark or butt to shoot at, 
•cope, purpose, inteat.] 

* 1. A butt or mark shot at. 

“Shooting Wide, do min the marked 

Speruer: Shepheards Calender: November. 

2 The end or object to which the mind 
directs its view ; the object or end aimed at; 
that which forms a person’s aim 5 - the ulti- 
mate design, aim, purpose, or intention. 

“While pas&lon tarn* Mide from it* dne scope.’ 
C<mper : Hep*, 111 

3 Free or wide outlook or sira ; amplitude 
Of intellectual observation, range, or view. 

4. Boom for free or wide outlook ; field or 
apace for free observation or action; free 
play; vent. 

" He might let hlmeelf loo** to Tleionery object*, 
which m»y give him ft freer scope for Imagination. — 
Dry den. (Todd.) 

* 6, A liberty ; a licence enjoyed. 

“ Twu my fault to giro the peopl* *»££* . 

Shakes p. : Measure for Measure, i a 

* 6. An act of riot or licence ; excess, sally. 

« a* lurfelt I* the Tether 0 ! much feet, 

80 every scope, by the immoderate um. 

Turn* to re»traint." , „ . . 

Shakes p. : Measure for Measure, i. a 

* 7. Extended quantity ; extfont. 

** So huge * scope «t Brit him •owned beat. m 
To bethe comp***e of hi* kiugilom** *eet. 

Spenser: F. q., HI. 1*. 4S. 

* 8, Length, extent, sweep : as, scope of cable. 

* BCope'-fuU, a. [Eng. scope ; -full.) Exten- 
give ; with a wide prospect. 

" More scopefull region*.” 

ayteester : Sonnet to Master A. Jr. 

■cS-P&'-I-dce, «. pi. iMod. Lat. tcoptKus); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. soff. -id®.] 

1. Ichthy.: A family of Physostomoua 
Fishes, with numerous genera, mostly pelagic 
or deep-sea forms. Body naked or scaly ; no 
barbels or air-bladder ; adipose fin present. 
The eggs are enclosed in the sacs of the ovary, 
and excluded by oviducts ; pyloric append- 
ages few in number or absent. 

2. Palceont. : From the Chalk onward. 


Ornith. : A sub-family of Ciconiidae, with 
two genera, Scopus and Balaeniceps. 

■cd -pi-ped, a. [Lat. scojx* = a brush, and 
pes, genit. pedis = a foot.] [ScopJlipede.] 

■co-pd'-lL-a, a. [Named after John Anthony 
Scopoll, a botanical author.] 

Bot. : A genus of Snlanaee®. The leaves of 
Scopolia lurida , a Himalayan plant, when 
bruised, emit a flavour like that of tobacco, 
and a decoction of them produces dilatation 
of the pupil of the eye. 

Bcd-poph'-or-tis, a. [Lat. scopa = a broom, 
and Gr. <f>opoe (photos) = bearing.] 

Z00L : A genus of Antilopidse, having the 
horns subulate, elongate, acute, and slightly 
recurved at the tips, the knees largely tufted. 
Scopophorus 0 urebi ia the Ourebi (q.v.). 

* *c5p -pSt, v.t. [A dirain, from scoop (q.v.).] 
To lade cut. 

•* Vain man, can be powlbly bon* to sooppet tt [the 
rush of water] out *0 f*«t aa It fill* l —Biehop Hall: 
Jlemalnt, p. 77. 

■oops, s. (Gr. viewer (skSps) = a kind of owl.] 
Ornithology : 

1. A genus of Strigid® (q.v.), with thirty 
species universally distributed, except Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Islands. Beak much 
decurved from base, cere small, nostrils 
round; facial diso incomplete above the eyes ; 
ear-conch small, without operculum ; wings 
long ; tarsi long, feathered in front, toes 
naked ; head with piumicorns. 

2. Any individual of the genna. [1.] 

*■ I hare bean enabled to comparft the European 
scope with both the African *peciea."— Tarrell .* Brttish 
Birds (od. 4th). L 177. 

■cope-owl, *. 

Ornith. : Scops giu, a casual visitor to Eng- 
land. 1 1 ia abont seven inches long ; plumage, 
in both sexes, chestnut and pale wood-brown 
above; grayish white and pale brown, with 
streaks and patches of n ruber-brown beneath. 
The young birds have a more rufous tinge. 

■•The 8caps-oWt rft*emhle* the UtUe Owl In It* 
flight."— rarr*« .• British Birds (ftd. 4th), L IT7. 

•BcSp'-tio, * «c<Sp -tick, * soSp-tio-aL 

cl [Gr. ovca>imK<is (fhoptihos), from vkoswtu 
(s kdptd) = to mock.] Scoffing, mocking. 

- Lucian and other scoptick wit* oud«u-°umd to 
Jeer and droll awav the credit oi them. — Bp. Ward. 
Sermons, p. *7, 

* scop -tlo-^l-X^, adv. [Eng. scopticri; dy.) 
In a mocking or scoffing manner ; scoffingly. 

“ Sceptically or ecomfully •peaking."— Chapman : 
Homer: /IfaaxriL (Fret) 

■c6p -ij-li pede, a, [Scopclipedes.] 

Entom. : Having a basket-like apji&ratua on 
the hind legs. [Scopuli pedes.] 

■cSp-U-It-pc'-de?, a pL [Lat. 9 Copvla = a 
little \>roora, and pedes, pi of pet = a foot.] 
Entom. : A section of solitary Apid®, having 
on the hind legs an apparatus for the con- 
veyance of pollen, which thev assiduously 
collect. The apparatus resembles that in the 
social hive- and humble-bees. The posterior 
tibise and basal joint of the tarsi are so 
hirsute that it is impossible to trace the form 
of the Urab on account of the hairs. The 
males in many cases have thickened and 
distorted legs. 


scor-bu'-tio-al-ly, adv. [Eng. scorbutical ; 
-ly.] Iu a scorbutic manner ; with the scurvy, 
or with a tendeucy towards it. 

“ A woman of forty, scorbutica lly and hydropicaliy 
affected, haring a »ordid ulcer, put h«r*elf into my 
hand."— Wiseman. 

scor-bu’-tiis, s. [Low Lat. ; Fr. scorbut; 
ltaU scorbuto; Sp. & Port, escorbuto; Dut. 
scheurbuik ; Sw. skorljugg ( Mahn ); Dut. sdmi- 
e» = to bend, and buik = the belly.] [Scobvy.] 


•O^p'-S-lds, 9. [Lat., from Gr. <nc6irehot 
(ekopelos) = a headland.] 

Ichthy . : The typical genus of the family 
8copeiid® (q.v.), with thirty species of 
peiagio habits, distributed over all temperate 
and tropical seas. Body oblong, more or 
less compressed, covered with large ecales. 

Series of phosphorescent spots run along the 
lower side of the body, anda similar glandular 
substance sometimes occupies the front or 
the snont end the back of the tali. Dorsal 
nearly In middle of body, adipose fin small, 
anal generally long, caudal forked ; braochi- 
ostegals from eight to ten. They are email 
fishes, and come to the surface at night only, 
and in rough weather descend to great depths. 

■ciHpir-er-oiiB, a. [Lat. «opa = a brush, 
and fero— to bear.] Furnished with one or 
more dense brushes of hair. 

■co'-pJ-form, a. [Lat. scopa = a brush, a 
broom, and forma = form.] Having the form 
of a hrush or besom. 

•co-pl'-nse, 9. pU [Mod. Lat. tcop(ut) ; Lat. 

fem. pi. adj. eoff. -fn®.] . — 


’ BoSp'-n- lofts, a. [Lat. scojwlosus, from 
scopulus'=z a peak, a rock.] Full of rocks ; 
rocky. 

SCO'-ptiB, 9. [Gr. etconte (skopos) — a watch- 
man.] 

Ornith. : Umbre, Brown Stork ; the typical 
genus of Scopin® (q.v.), with one species, 
from tropical and South Africa. 

*scor'-bute,a. [SconBUTue.] Scurvy. (Blount.) 

Bcor-bu'-tic, CL & 9 . [Low Lat. scorbutus, 
from Low Ger. schorbock, schdrbuuk, scharbock, 
scorbut = scurvy ; Ger. scharboclc = O. Dut. 
sc heur-buyck ; Fr. scorbutique. ] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or resembling scurvy. 

2. Diseased or affected with scurvy. 

B, As nibst. : A person affected with scurvy 

scor-bu'-tio-al, a. [Eng. scorbutic; -id.) 
The same as Scorbutic (q.v.). 

- A P*rwm ft boat iorty, ol * full and scorbutica! 
body."— Wiseman. 


v sc or 96, t. & v. [Scorse.] 

SCOr9k f v.t. k i. [O. Fr. escorcher , cscorcer — 
to llay, to pluck off the skin, from Lat. ex- 
tort ioo, from ex- = off, and cortex (genit. corti- 
cU) - bark, rind, husk ; Sp. cscorchar ; ltal 
scorticare = to flay.] 

A. Transitive : 

J. To burn the outside of ; to expose to such 
a degree of neat aa to change the colour, or 
both the colour and the texture of the ear- 
face ; to parch or shrivel aptbe surface of; 
to singe. 

2. To affect with intense or extreme heat; 
to parch ; hence, figuratively, to subject to 
caustic, burning criticism. 

*3. To burn in general. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be burnt on the surface ; to be scorched 
or parched. 

2. To parch or dry up. 

3. To travel with great velocity, as a bi- 
cyclist. (Oolloq.) 

■corcjhed, pa. par. & a. [Scobch, v.) 
■corehed-oarpet, 1. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Ligd/iat 
adustatcu 

scorched-wing, *. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Ewy» 
mens dolobraria. 

soorgh'-er, *. [Scoacu, v.t.] 

1. That which ia hot enough to scorch ; at, 
to-day was a scorcher. (Oolloq.) 

2. A burning, withering criticism or in- 
vective. 

3. One or that which attains high epeed; 
chiefly used in referring to a bicyclist or race- 
horse. ( CoUoq.) 

scorch ing, pr. par. t a.» & *» [Scorch, t>.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

Metal-working : A roughing out of tools on 
the dry grindstone before they are hardened 
and tempered. So called from the great heat 
produceu. 

t acorching-fennel, s. 

Bot, : The genus Thapsia (q.v.). 

sccrch’-Xng-tf. adv. [Eng. scorching ; -Zy.] 
In a scorching manner ; ao as to scorch or 
parch the surface. 

scorch'-ing-nSsB, a. [Eng. scorching; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being scorching. 

soor'-deln, s. [See def.] 

Chcm. : A yellow aromatic substance ob- 
tained from Teucrium Scordium. 

BCor'-dl-fcm, « [Lat. acordion, from Gr. 
<TK 6 p 6 tov (tkordion) = a plant smelling of 
garlic ; probably the Water Germander (q.v.).] 
BoL: Teucrium Scordium. 

■core, t. [A.S. scor — twenty, from scor-, stem 
of the pa. t. plaral and pa. p«T. of wran = 
to shear, to cut ; Icel. skor, akora - — a score, a 
notch, an incision; Sw. sk&ra; Dan. skaar.] 
[Shear.] 

L Ordinary Languags : 

1. A notch or incision ; especially a notch 
or cut made on a tally for the purpose of 
keeping reckoning or accouat of something ; 
a system followed formerly when writing was 
lees common. 

- Onr forefathers had no other bookebnt the i^r# 
and the tftlly ; thou h**t c*u*xl printing to be used. 
—Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., It. 7. 

2. The naraber twenty, which was denoted 
on the tally hy a longer and deeper cut. 

“ Hot m*ny score of mile* may *e Tell rMe t“ 

Shakesp. : Cymbel***, ltL X 
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3, A large number ; & great many. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

M Stout he was, end large of 11 rah, 

J Scores have fled at sight of him." 

Cowper: Epitaph ; On o Pointer. 

4. An account or reckoning kept by inesna 
of scores or notches ; a reckoning generally ; 
a debt due. 


“ I hare hjr tnv elns run a mat way into God's book, 
and my now reforming will not pay off that score.’— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim' t Progress, pt L 

5. An account or register of numbers gene- 
rally ; especially the number of points or 
runs made by a player in certain games. 


” was batting for fire hours and • half for hie 

score of 11 a"— Field, June 2«. 1886. 

6. A line drawn. 


7. Account, reason, sake ; relative motive. 

** If your terms are moderate, we'll never break off 

upon that tcore." —Collier : On Pride. 

II, Technically: 

1. Music: A copy of a musical woTk in 
which all the component parts are shown, 
either fully or in a compressed form. 

(1) A short or compressed score is when all 
the parts are arranged or transcribed so that 
they shall appear in two staves. 

(2) A pianoforte or organ score is one in 
which ths voice-parts are written out in full 
on separate lines, and the instrumental ac- 
companiment is arranged in two lines, treble 
and bass, for performance on a pianoforte or 
organ. 

(3) A vocal score is (or was formerly under- 
stood to be) one in which the voice-parts are 
written out in full, and the accompaniment 
(if any) is indicated by a figured bass. 

(4) A full score is one In which each part is 
written on a separate line one over tha other, 
subject, however, to the modification that 
the parts to be piayed by two wind instru- 
ments of the same name and compass may be 
included on one line. 

2. Nant . ; The groove around a block or a 
dead-eye for the strapping, shroud, or back- 
stay. The holes in the block are for the lan- 
yard. 

IT (1) To go of at score : To start from the 
score or scratch, as a pedestrian in a footrace ; 
hence, to start off generally. 

(2) To quit scores : To pay fully ; to make 
even by giving an equivalent 

score, v.L & i. [Score, «.] 

A- Transitive : 

L Ordinary Ixt.ngv.agt : 

1. To make scores, scratches, or slight in- 
cisions on or in ; to mark with scores, 
•cratches, or furrows ; to furrow. 

** Let u* score their back*." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, if. T. 

* 2. To engrave, to cut (Spenser.) 

• 3. To set down, as in an account or register ; 
to record, to register, to note. 

“ Score me op for the lylngeet knave inChrietendom." 
—Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew. (Iodact. 11.) 

4. To make a score of ; to win ; to cause to 
be registered to one’s account, as points, hits, 
Ac,, in a game. 

"They were enable to score even • tingle goal."— 
Field, Jan. 28, 1S8Z 

5. To set down as a debt 


^ Score a pint of baatard."— Shaketp. 1 1 Henry IY^ 

6. To enter, register, or set down as a 
debtor. (Generally with up.) 

EL Music : To write down in score ; to 
write down, as the different parts of a com- 
position, in proper order and arrangement. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To keep a register or account; to act as 
scorer : as, To score in a match. 

2. To make a score : as, He had not scored. 

3. To count or be reckoned in a score. 


“ Tht hazard eeoree to the etriker."— Field. Doe. It, 
1834. 

4. Fig. : To make a hit ; to be entitled to 
credit. (Cf. Hor. } A. P., 343.) 

” H* tcoret distinctly on Mvaral oooulon*,"— Jfaturr, 
Oct 28, I486, p. 620. 


* score -1&SS, a. [Eng. score; -less.] 

1. Not making any score or mark. (Davies: 
Muses Sacrifice, p. 69.) 

2. Not having made any score ; pointless. 

" When both their hand* had been dlapoeed of they 
were etill tcorelett. "—Field, April 4, 1884. 

scor'-er, s. [Eng. score , v. ; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who scores or keeps a 


score or reckoning, as in a cricket or other 
match. 

" The umplree were etetiooed behind the wickets ; 

the ecorert were prepared to notch the run*.’*-. 

Dickeru : Pickwick, ch. vii 

IL Technically: 

1. Wood : An instrument for marking tim- 
ber. It lias two acoop-shaped tools, one for 
straight lines, the other adapted to revolve 
on a pivot for arcs or circles. With these 
readable figures are made to number logs, &c. 

2. Joinery : An instrument employed to cut 
transversely the face of a board, to enable it 
to be planed without slivering. 

scor’-i-a (pi. ecor'-I-se), s. [Lat., from Gr. 
a-Kospia (skoria) = dross, acum, from <tko>p 
( skoY) — dong ; cogn. with A.S. sceam = dung; 
Lat. stercus.] 

1. Entom. : A genu a of Geometer moths, akin 
to Fidonia (q.v.). Scoria dealbata is the Black- 
veined Moth. 

2. MetalL: The refuse or recrement of 
metals in fusion, or the slag rejected after the 
reduction of metallic ores ; dross. 

3. Geol. (PI.): The cinders of volcanic 
eruptions, usually reddish brown or black. 

• SCOr'-I &c, o. [Eng. scori(a) ; -oc.) Scori- 
aceous. 

’’ A* the scoriae river* thet roll/ Poe: Ulalume. 

scor-i-a'-ceo&s (ce as ah), a. [Eng. scori(a) ; 
-aceous.] • Pertaining to, partaking of the 
nature of, or resembling scoria or dross. 

ecor-I-fl-ca'-tlon, i. [Eog. scorify; c con- 
nect., and suff. -ation .] 

Metall. : Ths act or process of reducing s 
body, either wholly or in part, into scoria. 

Bcbr'-I-fi-er, a. [Eng. scorify ; -er.] 

Assaying: A saucer of refractory clay for 
containing a charge of lead and the metal to 
be assayed. It is placed in the muffle of an 
assay-furnace. Also used in burning off in- 
flammable matters from the sweepings of 
jewellers’ shops, or to obtain ths metallic 
portions from gold-lace, &c- 

■cor'-J-form, a. [Eng. scori(a), and form.] 
Resembling scoria ; in the form of scoria. 

soor'-I-fy, v.t. [Eng. scoria); suff. -fy.) To 
reduce to scoria or drossy matter. 

scor'-I-lite, *. [Eng. soorila); suff. -lite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A s coriaceous substance of doubtful 
composition ; probably an altered voicanio 
product. 

ecor'-Ing, pr. par., a., & a [Score, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par . db particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Founding : The hursting or splitting of a 
casting, due to the strain caused by con- 
traction. A term generally applied to cylinders 
and similar work, in which the core does not 
give way when the casting cools, and thereby 
causes its destruction. 

scoring machine, «. 

Wood-work. : A machine for cutting scores 
or grooves in blocks. 

* scor'-i-oiis, a. [Eng. scori(a); -ous.] Drossy ; 
like dross or scoria ; recrementitious. 

“By the ftp* they emit many dreesy *nd tcorioue 
part*,"— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, bk. 11., ch. IL 

scorn, * schara, * schorn, * scam, 

# Skarn, s. [O. Fr. escam, from O. H. Ger. 
skem = mockery, scurrility. Prob. connected 
with I cel. skarn = dung, dirt ; A.S. sceam ; 
Ital. schema— derislon.l 

1. Extreme and passionate contempt or dis- 
dain, arising from an opinion of the utter 
meanness and unwarthineaa of the person or 
thing despised and a belief or sense of our own 
snperiority ; iofty contempt or disdain. 

" Though pierced hy worn, oppress'd by pride, 

1 feel thee good— feel nought beeide.^ 

Cowper : The Soul that low* Qcd. 

2. An expression of contempt or disdain ; 
mockery, derision. 

" If alckly eers will beer your Idle town*." 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour 't Lott, r. 1 

* 3. A subject or object of extreme con- 
tempt or disdain ; that which is treated or 
looked upon with scorn. 

“ To make * loath Rome abject ecom of mo." 

Shaketp. : Comedy cf Errors, !▼, 4. 


* 4. A reproach, a disgrace. 

" Hi* mother'* tin, hi* kingly father'* tcom.” 
Peele : David A Rcthta.be. 

IF (1) To laugh to scorn : To deride, tc mock ; 
to ridicule as contemptible. 

* (2) To take scorn, to think scorn : To 
disdain, to scorn. 

** Take thou uc tcom tc wear the bora." 

Shaketp. : At You Like h *y. *. 

scorn, skarn-cn, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. escamir, 
'eschamir, from O. H. Ger. skemdn = to mock, 
from skern = mockery, scorn (q.v.).] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To hold in extreme contempt or disdain : 
to despise, to disdain, tc look with disdainful 
contempt an. 

“She toomt hi* ploaeure* for ebc kucwi them not, 1 ' 
Cowper : Task, ri. SIC. 

2. To treat with acorn ; to scoff at, to mock, 
to taunt. 

“Join with men in looming your poor friend." 
Shaketp. : Midtumme* Sight t Dream, ill. a 

B. Intransitivt : 

1. To feel score oi disdain ; to disdain, to 
despise. 

* 2. To mock, to scoff. 

" To flout ana tcom at oui solemnity." 

Shaketp. ; Romec A Juliet, L i. 

scorn er, s. [Eng. scor^ v. ; -er.] 

L One who acorns or despises ; a despiser, 
a contemner. 

’ Fftbriciu*. learner oi all-conquering gold." 

Thornton .-H’ in ter, 41 L 

* 2. One who scoffs ; a scoffer, a derider, 
apecially of religiou or sacred matters. 

" How long will . . . the teamen delight in their 
•corning 1 "— Proverbt i. 22. 

soorn'-f&l, a. [Eng. scorn, a. ; ‘ful(l). ] 

I. Full of scorn or extreme contempt ; dis- 
dainful ; characterized by scorn ; insolent. 

“ Thoa tcomful page, there 11* thy pert " 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, T. I, 

* 2. Causing and exciting contempt and 
derision; contemptible. 

" The tcomful mark of every open eye." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucre ce, 126. 

Scorn'-ful-ljf, adv. [Eng . scornful ; -ly.\ Ir. 
a scornful or contemptuous manner; with 
scorn or contempt; contemptuously, Inso- 
lently. 

"The sacred right* of the Christian church are 
scornfully trampled ©u In print, under an hypocritical 
pretence of maintaining them."— A tterbury : Sermon «. 

Bcorn'-fol-nSsfl, ». [Eng. scornful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being scornful. 

• scorn'-ft *• soorn lo, a. [Eng. scorn; -y] 

Deserving scorn ; contemptible, 

" Ambition scrape* for tcornie drosse." 

Mirrourfor Magistrates p. 404. 

Sc^r'-A -ditc, ». [Gr. <r«o po&ov (skorodon) = 
garlic ; Ger. skorodit.] 

Min. : A sparsely distributed mineral, oc- 
curring in crystals, only occasionally massive. 
Cryatalilzation, orthorhombic. Hardness, 3'6- 
4 ; sp. gr. 3'1-S’S ; lustre, vitreous to sob- 
adamantine ; colour, pale leek -green, some- 
times brownish ; streak, white ; subtrans- 
parent ; fracture uneven. Compos. : arsenio 
acid, 49-8 ; sesquioxide of iron, 34*7 ; water, 
15'5 = 100, which corresponds to the formula 
FegOsAsO# + 4HO. 

scor-pre-na, «. [Lat., from Gr. <r>c6piraivs 
(skorpaina) =r a sea-scorpion.] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genus of Scorp*- 
nid® (q.v.), with about forty species from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Head large, 
slightly compressed, armed with spines, and 
generally with tentacles ; mouth large, ob- 
lique, villi form teeth ; no air-bladder. They 
are small sedentary fishes, none probablj 
exceeding a length of eighteen inches, usually 
lying hidden in sands or beneath seaweed, 
watching for their prey— fishea smaller than 
themselves. Their strong pectoral ray a assist 
them is burrowing or in moving along the 
bottom. Coloration an irregular mottling of 
red, brown, yellow, and black, varying greatly 
in its distribution. The flesh is well flavoured. 
Their fin-spines inflict exceedingly painful 
wonnds, but these are not followed by any 
serious consequences. 

2. Palctont. : [Scorp.cn/DvE, 2.]. 

Bcor-pee'-nl-dae, a pi [Lat. scorpctn(a); 
fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

L Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopteryglan 
Fishes, division Perclformes, with numerous 
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genera, from the tropica and the temperate 
Jones. Body oblong, more or leas compressed, 
covered with ordinary scales or naked ; den- 
tition feeble; aorne bones of the head, 
especially the angle of the. pneoperculum, 
armed ; ventrals thoracic. They are carnivor- 
ous marine fishes. 

2. Palceont. : Only fossil representative, a 
species of Scorpcena from the Eocene of Oran. 

BCOr' pse-noid, a. & *. [Let. scorpam(a), and 
Gr. eUos (eido*) = resemblance.] 

A. As adj. : Belonging to, characteristic of, 
or resembling the family Scorpasnida?. (Gim- 
ther: Study of Fishes, p. 417.) 

B. As safest. Any individual of the family 
Scorpaenidae (q.v.). 

« The hahit of living on the bottom hxa al*o de- 
veloped in mivuy tcorpcenoidt aeparat* wctoral rt iya. 
by of which they move or fefl. -Gunther. 

Study qf FUhe*. p. 4LS. 

scorp'-er, 8. [Prob. a corrupt of scooper 
(q.v.).] A gouging-tool for working in a de- 
pression, as in hollowing bowls, butter-ladles, 

&c. Also used In removing wood or metal 
from depressed portions of carvings or chas- 
ings. 

• scor'-pI-Sc, * scor'-pl-bck, a. [Eng. 
soorpifon); -ac.] Of or pertaining to a scor- 
pion or scorpions ; scorpion-like. 

« To sting him with a tcorpiack censure.*— Hack* : 
Life qf P iUtami, L S2. 

scor'-pl-o, s. [Lat. = a scorpion.] 

1. Astroi. : The “accursed constellation, 
the*“ fetse sign," ominous war, discord, and 
woe. It is of “watery triplicity,” and ia 
attended at its setting by tempests and by 
autumnal diseases. Gsdbury dissented from 
these views, having been born when Scorpio 
was in the sacendant So did the alchemists, 
for they believed that Iron conW not be trana- 
muted into gold except when the Sun was in 
the sign of Scorpio. 

2. Astronomy : 

(1) The eighth zodiacal constellation. It 
la bounded, on the north by Ophiuchus and 
Serpens, on the smith by Lupus, Norma, and 
Ara, on the east by Sagittarius, and on the 
west by Libra. It is a small but very brilliant 
constellation, especially when seen from 
places south of the equator. It contains 
Antsres (q.v.) or Cor Scorpll (a Scorplt), of the 
flrat magnitude, and Iklil, or Scorpil, of 
the second magnitude. 

(2) The eighth sign of the zodiac (Ttl), which 
the sun enters about Oct. 23. 

3. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Scorpio nidea (q.v.). 

scor'-pl-oid, a. & *. [Eng. scorpion); -oid .] 

A. An adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Resembling a scorpion ; 
scorpion-llke. 

2. Bot. (0/ a cymose inflorescence ) ; Rolled 
up laterally like a crosier, and unrolling as 
the flowers expand, as in the Forget-me-not 

B. As subst. : A cymose inflorescence of the 
‘ character described under A. 2. 

scor-pl-oid'-al, a. [Eng. tcorpioid; 

The same as Scorpioib (q-v-)- 

scor'-pl-bn, * scor-pi-oun, a [Fr. scor- 
pion, from Lat scorpionem, accus. of scorpio 
= a scorpion ; Gr. tncopirios ( ekorpios ) = a 
scorpion, a prickly sea-fish, a prickly plant ; 
Sp. escorpion ; Ital. scorpions .] 

I, Ord. Lang. : in the same sense as II. 4. 

IL Technically : 

1. Astion.: [Scorpio, 2. (2)]. 

• 2. Old war : A military engine formerly 
used, chiefly in the defence of a castle or 
town. It resembled the balista in form, con- 
sisting of two beams bound together by ropes, 
from the middle of which rose a third beam, 
called the stylus, so disposed as to be pulled 
up and let down at pleasure. On the top of 
this were fastened iron hooks, whereon a sling 
of iron or hemp was hung for throwing stones. 

* 3. Script. : A painful scourge ; a kind of 
whip armed with pointa like a scorpion’s tail. 

M My father h*th chaatlaed yon with whip*, hat I 
will cmutiae yon with tcorpioru .” — 1 A'I«j 7 J xil. 11. 

4. Zool. : Any individual of the family Scor- 
plonidea (q.v.). The European speciea are 
three or four inches long, and confined to the 
southern paita of tha Continent, hut Scor- 
pions have a wide geographical range in tropi- 


cal and snb-tropical regions, and in Equatorial 
Africa and South America they grow to a 
length of nine or ten Inches. The ating in the 
tropical species is much more formidabla than 
that of the European Scorpion, though it may 
be doubted if it ever proves fatal to a healthy 
adult human being. They are nocturnal in 
habtf;, conceal- 
ing themselves 
under stonea, 
the loose bark 
of trees, and In 
crevices in 
wails, coming 
forth at dusk. 

They prey on 
other spiders 
and Insects; 
and, seizing 
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their prey in their palpi, which are practically 
useless as weapons of offence, sting it to 
death. The eggs are hatched in the enlarged 
oviducts, and the young, usually from forty 
to sixty, ara carried about for some time on 
the back of the mother. Scorpions are very 
pugnacious, and the victor usually devnura 
his conquered foe. 

“ Though the well-known tale of the scorpion, whoa 

tsstfttSS ' AStess 

a traveller 1 atory.” — Encyc. Brit. (ed. Sth), iL 2$*. 

5. Bot. ; Genista Scorpins. 

soorpion fish, 1. 

Ichthy. : The genua Scorpseua. 

scorpion-fly, a 

Entom. : Panorpa communis , a common 
British lnaect, about half an inch long, met 
with almost everywhere about hedge-banks. 

soorpion-grass, a. 

Bot. : The genus Myoeotis (q.v.). 
scorpion-plant, a. 

Bot. : (1) Renanthar a arachnitis ; (3) Genista 
tcorpius . 

scorpion- Jenna, #. 

Bot. : CoronUla Emeru*, 
scorpion-shell, *. 

Zool. : The genus Pteroceras (q.v.). Called 
also Spider-shell. Both English names have 
reference to the prolongation of the outer lip 
into several long claws, 
scorpion's heart, a. [Antares.) 
scorpion's tall, *. 

Bot. : Scorpiurus sulcatus, 
scorpion’s thorn, a. 

Bot. : Genista Scorpins. 

scor-pl-d’-nes, #. pi. [PI. of Lat. scorpio 
(q.v.).] 

Zool . : A sub-order of Scorpionidea (q.v.). 

C. L. Koch (Uebersicht d. arachn . Systems) di- 
vides it into four families : Scorptonides (sole 
genus Scorpio), with six eyes ; Buthldes (five 
genera), with eight eyes; Centrurides (two 
genera), with ten eyes; and Androctonldea 
(three genera), with twelve eyes. 

scbr-pl-b-nld-b-a, a. pi. [Lat. scorpio , 
gentfc. scorpion(is) ; neut. pi. adj. sutf. -idea.] 

L Zool. : An order of Arachnids, with two 
sub-orders, Psetido-scorpiones (containing one 
family, Pseud o-scorpionides) and Scorpiones 
(q.v.). Cephalothorax in one piece, abdomen 
annulate, palpi terminating in a didactyle 
claw, eyes variable in number, variously 
grouped ; reproduction, in aome oviparous, in 
others ovoviviparons ; no metamorphosis. 

2. Palceont.: From the Carboniferous on- 
wards. 

SCor-pi~5n'-i-des, e. pi. [Lat. scorpio , gen it. 
swrpioidis) ; masc. or fem. pi. suflf. -ides.] 
[Scorpiones.] 

[Eng. scorpion, and 
(Lyte.) 

scor'-pls, 1 . [Gr. aKopiris ( skorpis ) = a sea- 
fish mentioned by Aristotle.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Sqnainipennes, from 
the Australian seas. Doraal fin in middle of 
the back ; teeth on vomer. 

scor-pl-iir'-us, 1 . [Lat, from Gr. okooitC- 
oupo? (skorpiouros), as adj. = scorpion-tailed, 
as anbst. see def.] 

Bot.: Caterpillar; a genus of Coronillese. 


Papilionaceous plants, with simple leave*, 
yellow nr, rarely, purple flowers, and scaly 
tubercuiated prickly legumes, looking like 
caterpillars, whence the English name. From 
the Mediterranean. 

scorse, * scores, *. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. 

discourse, and Ital. scorsa — a course.] Barter, 
dealing, exchange. 

* scorse (I), * scorse, v.t. & i. [Scorse, *.] 

A. Trans. : To barter, to exchange. 

M After they ihould t corse 

Blow* with the hig-bem’d Dane." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 12. 

B. Intrans. : To deal, to barter, to traffic. 

•* WiU you tcorte with himf you are La Soiithfleld j 

yoa may fit yourself with a flue eaay-going baokuey. — 
Ben Jotuon: Bartholomew Fair . 

* scorse (2), v.t . [Cf. Ital. scorsa = a course 
(q.v.).] To chase. 

“ From the country back to private fanpea [hlmj 
acorted* Spenter: F. ft., Vf. ix. A 

• scor-ta'-tor, a [Lat.] A whoremonger. 
(Adams: Works, ii. 119.) 

• scor'-ta-tbr-jf, a. [Lat. scortator = a forni- 
cator, from scortum =a harlot ; Eng. suff. -y. I 
Pertaining to or consisting in lewduesa. 

scorz a, skors $(z as tz),s. [A Wallachlan 
name.]* 

Min.: An arenaceous variety of Epidote 
(q.v.). 

scor-zb-nbr'-a, s. [From tcurson, the Cata- 
lonian name of tlie viper, for tha bite of whiah 
these plants were considered an antidote.] 

Rof. : The typical genus of Scorzonerese 
(q.v.). Bracts imbricate; receptacle naked, 
pappus feathery, in several rows ; achenea 
neither etalked nor beaked, with & lateral scar. 
Scorzonera hispanica ia cultivated for ita roots, 
which are rated as a vegetable. 

scor-zb-ner'-b-ro, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. *cor- 
soner(a); Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -cos.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Llguliflorae. 

sebt (1), * scott, *. [A.S. scot, sceot, lit that 
which is shot Into the general fund, a con- . 
tribution, from scot-, stem of sce6tan = tc I 
shoot (q.v.) ; cogn. with O. Fris. skot = a shot, I 
a payment; Dut schot } Icel. tkot ; Ger. * 
schoss ; O. Ft. escot.] 

• I. Old Law : A portion of money assessed 
or paid ; a customary tax or contribution laid 
on subjects according to their ahility ; also a 
tax or custom paid for tha nse of a sheriff or 
bailiff. 

2. A payment, a contribution, a fine, l 
reckoning, a shot 

t Scot and lot: Parish payments. When 
persons wera taxed not to the sama amount, 
but according to their ability, they were said 
to pay scot arid lot. 

« The right of voting at Weatmiuater waa In the 
houaeholdera paying scot and Ut."— Macaulay : Bxat. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

Scbt (2), *. [A. 8. Scotia , Scottas , originally the 
inhabitants of Ireland.] A native of Scotland ; 
a Scotchman. 


scor'-pl-bn-wort, t 

wort.] 

Bot. : Various species of Myosotis. 


* sebt, v.t. [Scotch, v.] 

* scot' al, * scbt'-ale, *. [Eng. scot (l), a., 
and ale.] 

Old Law: The keeping of an alehouse by 
the officer of a forest, and drawing people to 
apend their money for liquor through fear of 
his displeasure. It was prohibited by the 
Charter of the Forest, ch. vii. 

Scbt£h, a. & b. [Scot (2), *.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Scotland, 
ita Inhabitants, or language ; Scottish. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The people of Scotland collectively] 
Scotchmen collectively. 

2. The dialect or dialects of English spoken 
by the Scotch. 

Scotch-amulet, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Dasydia 
obfuscata. 

Sootch-argus, *. 

Entom. : A butterfly, Erebia blandina , or 
medea, one of the Satyrinae. Wings of a rich 
dark-brown with reddish patches and white- 
centred black spots. Expansion of wings 
nearly two inches. Found in the north 01 
England and Scotland. 
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Scotch-asphodel, 0. 

Bot. : Tojleldia alpina. 

Scotch-attorney, 0. 

Bot. : The genus Clusia. 

Scotch-barley, «. A kind of pot-barley. 
Pearl barley (q.v.). 

Scotch-bonnets, 0. pi 

Botany: 

(1) A fungus, Agariau (Marasmius) Ortades: 

(2) Capsicum tetragonum. 
Scotch-camomile, «. [Camomile, 7.] 
Scotch-drover’s dog, *. [Sheep-dog.] 
Scotch-elm, a. [Elm, ^ 8.] 
Scotch-fiddle, «. A cant name for the Itch. 
Scotch-fir, a 

Bot . ; Finns sylvestris, the only pine indi- 

f ennns in Britain, a tree sometime* fifty to a 
nndred feet in height, and twelve feet in 
girth, the wood constituting the red or yellow 
deal, and ita resin, yielding tar, pitch, and tur- 
pentioe(q.v.). It i* not umbrageous, bnt flonr* 
ishea chiefly towards the tor, withbraoches not 
spreading. The leaves are long, narrow, rigid, 
and evergreen, fascicled in paira all round the 
branches ; the cones are ovoid and the seeds 
winged. It constitutes vast natural forest* 
in the Highlands of Scotland. 

Scotch-gale, «. 

BoL : Myrica gals . {Jamieson.) 

Scotch-greyhound, a 

Zool A dog much resembling the Deer- 
hound In colour and shape, bnt only abont 
twenty-six inches at the shoulder, while the 
Deerhound should be at least two inches 
higher. Its points are the same aa those of 
th* English Greyhound (q.v.). 

Scotch Irish., *. Scottish Presbyterian* 
j who settled in Ulster (Ireland) in file 17th 
l century; also, their descendant*, whether in 
Ireland, in this couatry, or elsewhere. 

Scotch-laburnum, 0. 

Bot. : Cytisus alpinus. 

Scotch-mist, *. A colloquial term for a 
close dense mist like fine rain ; fine rain. 

Scotch-pebble, a A popular name for 

ft banded variety of agate. 

Scotch-primrose, 0. 

Bot. : Primula farinosa. (Prior.) 

Scotch-rose, 0. 

Bot. : A rose with small whits flowers and 
Insignificant leaves. {Britten & Holland.) 

Scotch sawlly, 0. 

Entom. : The genua Lophyrua (q.v.). 

Scotch shepherd’s dog, t. [Collie, 
2.1 

Scotch-snap, a. 

Music: A peculiarity of the comparatively 
modern 8cotcb melodies, in which a short 
note precedes a long one. It is the charac- 
teristic of Strathspey tune* ; in reels and jig* 
the enap is absent. 

Scotch-terrier, s. 

Z 00 L : A hreed of dogs, with large head, 
short stont legs, and long, rough, shaggy hair 
[Terrier.] The colours of the pure breed, 
are black and fawn, and they are seldom over ' 
fourteen inches in height. 

Scotch-thistle, *. 

Bot. : (l) CarduvB lanceolatus (Worcester): 
(2) Orrduus nutans (Prior) ; (3) Onopordum 
Acanthium, English border (Britten <£ Holland). 

8odt9h (I), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat con- 
siders it as connected with scutch (q.v.).] To 
chop off a piece of the bark or skin of; to 
cnt with narrow Incisions ; to notch ; to 
wound slightly. 

“ W* h*To scotched th* snake, not killed lt # 

Shaketp. : MacUtk, ilL 1 

ScSt^h (2\ V.t. & i. [Cf. Wei. ysgwydd = the 
ahoulder ; ysgwyddaw = to shoulder.] 

A# Trans. : To stop or block, as a wheel of 
a waggon, coach, Ac., by placing a stone or 
the like against it 

“Scotch the wheeling about of tba foot."— Fuller : 
Holy State, f L xUL 4. 

• B. Intrans. : To spare. 


scdt9h (1), s. [Scotch (1), v .] 

1. A slight cut or incision ; a score. 

" I have yet 

Boom for al k tcotchet more.’* 

Shakeep. : Antony k Cleopatra, It. 7. 

2. A score or line drawn on the ground, as 
in hop-scotch. 

scotch -coll ops, scotched-collops, 
SCOtcht scollops, s. pL A dish consisting of 
beef cut up into small pieces, beaten and done 
in a stew-pan with hutter and some salt, 
pepper, and a finely-sliced onion. 

“ What signify tcotckt-collops to a fea*t ? 

King: Art of Cookery. 

ecotoh- hopper, scotch -hop, s. A 

boys* game, consisting in hopping and at the 
same time driving a piece of slate, shell, Ac., 
over lines or scotches in the ground with the 
foot ; hop-scotch. 

“ Children being indifferent to any thing they can 
do, dancing and ecotckhoppert would be the tame thing 
to them.*’— Locke. 

•cotyh (2), s. [Scotch (2), t\] A prop, shoulder, 
strut, or support ; specif, a slotted bar which 
slips npon a rod or pipe, and forms a bear- 
ing for a ahoulder nr collar thereon, so as 
to support it while a section above is being 
attached or detached. Used in boring and 
tubing wells. 

• Sc5t9h'-cr-$r, c. [Eog. Scotch, a. ; -try.) 
Scottish peculiarities. 

"His . . . Scotchery is « little formidable^*— Wal- 
pole : Letter s, L «L 

scbtqh -ing, scutjh'-Ing, $. [Scotch ( 1 ), t?.] 

Mason. : A method of dressing stone, either 
by a pick or pick-shaped chisels, inserted Into 
a socket formed in the head of a hammer. 


Scftt9h'-m$n» 0. [Eng. scotch, a., and man.] 
A native of Scotland ; a Scot, a Scotsman. 

•cote, v.t. [Sooat.] 

BoS-tei'-nua, 0. [Gr. o-goreiVos (skoteinos) = 
dark.] [Scotophilus.] 

sco'-ter, 0. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Icel. tkoti 
= a shooter ; the name may = a bird that 
dives or darts.] 

Omiifc. : A popular name for any bird of 
the genns Oidemia (q.v.). The plumage Is 
very thick and close; they seek their food 
principally at aea, and are sometimes known 
as Surf-ducks. (Edemia americana is widely 
distributed In the United States and northward. 
CEL penpicillala, the American Surf Scoter, is 
aoother common form. Ths Common Scoter 
((Kni^ra) is about the size of the common duck. 

scoter -duck, *. The same aa Scoter 

(q.*.). 

BcStf-free, a. [Eng. scot (1), a., and free.] 

* 1. Free from payment or tax ; on taxed. 

2. Unhurt, free, safe. 

• fiedth, v.U [Etym. doubtful) To wrap In 
darkness ; to clothe or cover up. 


SOO'-ti-a, i. [Gr. <ncor«x (skotia) = darkness.] 
Arch. : The hollow moulding in the base of 
an Iooic column, so called, because, from 
being hollow, part of It is always in shadow. 
The acotla is likewise a groove or channel cut 
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In the projecting angle of the Doric corona. 
It is sometimes called a casemate, and also, 
from ita resemblance to the common pulley, 
a trochilus. It is frequently formed by the 
junction of enrved surfaces of different radii. 


scd'-tl-o-lite, 0 . [Gr. oxrfno? (skotios) = dark, 
and A i$os (lithos) — a stone ; Ger. 

Afin. .* A member of the unsatisfactory group 
of mineral substances included by Dana and 
others under Hisingerite (q.v.). 


Scof-ish, a. [Scottish.] 


• Scot-ism, «. [See def.] 

Philos. : A branch of Scholasticism (q.v.), 
named after its founder, Johannes Duns Scotuc 
(bornstDuuston, Northumberland, or, accord- 
ing to Wadding, in Co. Down, Ulster), a dis- 
tinguished Franciscan friar, who tanghtin the 
schools at Oxford, Paria, and Cologne, where 
he died in November, 1308 (at the age of 
thirty-four, according to the generally received 
account). Scotism wss a more pronounced 
form of Realism than Thomism (q.v.), and 
taught that the species is numerically one, 
assigning to each individual a hcrccitas — 
something which gives individuality apart 
from matter; that the created will is the 
total and immediate cause of ita own volition ; 
that the creation of the world and immortality 
of the human soul are not demonstrable by 
human reason ; that the opinion that the 
Virgin Mary never contracted original sin Is 
the “ more probable ” (which led to the Fran- 
ciscans being recognized as the champions of 
the Immaculate Conception) ; and that an ac- 
tion Is not necessarily good or had, but may be 
indifferent. In opposition to St. Tborass 
Aquinas, Scotua held that the secular power 
may tie lawfully employed to compel Jewa to 
enter the church. 


* Although, thsrefor*, Scotai* critiqu* n t the ralld- 
lty of ibe argument* for Christian doctrine might, 
«nd necessarily did. prewar* th* way for tlio rupture 
between philosophy aud theology, and. although some 
of his utterances went beyond the limit which he pre- 
scribed for himself in principle, ScotUn Is uoue the 
]***. like Thomism. one of tbs doctrines lu which 
Scholasticism cul min ates.’’— Ueberweg : Bin. Bhiloe. 
(Bog. ed-t L 454. 


Scot -ist, a. & #. [Eng. Soof(tm) ; - ist .] 

A. At adj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of Scotus or Scotism (q.v.). 

“Strict faith in reference to the theological teach- 
ings of the Church and the philosophical doctrines 
corresponding with their eplrit, and farreachlog 
scepticism with reference to the arguments hr which 
they are sustained, are the general characteristics of 
the Scotist doctrine.”— Veberwg : Bat. BkiUe. (Eng. 
ed.J, l 452. 


B. As subst. : A follower of Scotus ; one 
who accepts Scotism. 

**Iu opposition to the Semi pelagian ism of the 
Bootiear— Umkmeeg: Bin. BhUo*. (Eng. txl), p. 450. 


• Sc 6 t I2C, t?. i. (Eng. Scot (2), 8. ; -ize.] To 
imitate the Scotch. 


^ |‘ T he ^t> and Scotizing English.’’— Beylin : Life of 


sc6t~6-, sc6t-, prtf. [Gr. <ra<5roc (skotos) = 
darkness.] Connected with the dark or dark- 
ness ; loving darkness. 


Sc6t-6-dI-ni-a, *. [Gr. <r*coroc (skoics) x 
darkness, and 6lvo* ( dinot ) = giddiness.] 

Med. : Giddiness, with imperfect vision. 


ficfct'-O-gr&ph, 0. [Pnef. scoto-, and Gr. ypatfm 
(graphs) = to write.] An instrument or ap- 
paratus to assist in writing in tbe dark or 
without seeing. 


SC&-t6m'-a-ne£, 0. [Gr. tTKoripatva ( slcoto - 
maina) = a moonless night] [Scoto phi lus.] 


scot'-A-m^, eoo-tb ma, #. [Fr. scotomic, 
from Gr. trKortopa (skotoma) = dizziness, from 
<tk6 tdi (sfcoftw) = darkness.] 

Med. : Dizziness or swimming of the bead, 
accompanied with dimneaa of sight. 


“ I b«T« got th* tontomy iu my head already. 
The a hlineej ; you all turn round,” 

Uauingcr : Old Law, til. X. 


*. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
weAem (pefeia)==a dove, with a covert allu- 
sion to the name Df the discoverer, Mr. Pel, tho 
Dutch commandant at Elmiua, abont I860.] 


Omifii. : A genns of Strigid® (q.v.X with 
two species from West and South Africa. 
(Wallace.) Scotopelia peli. Pel's Fish Owl, is 
abont two feet long ; upper surface deep 
rufous bay, with hlack transverse bara ; 
below light bay, with heart-shaped black 
bara ; iris dark- brown. 


scft-tftph'-I-lufi, s. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
^tAns ( philot ) = a friend.] 

Zool: A genus of Vespertiliones (q.vA 
widely distributed throughout the tropical 
and sub-tropical regions of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Ia many points they approach Vea- 
pcrtilio, from which they are distinguished 
by their dentition, their heavy bodies and 
strong limbs, thick and nearly naked leathery 
membranes, and their short fur. Generallv 
olive* or chestnnt-hrown above, and yellowish 


ffite, dt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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or reddish-white beneath. Bcotophilus proper 
has three species : Scotophilus temmvndcii, S. 
borbontcus, and S. gigas. There are two sub- 
genera : Scotetnus (with four species, Sco- 
teinus marginatus, S. greyii, S. pallidus, and 
S. rueppellii ) and Scotomanes (with one 
species, Scotomanes omatus). 

scot - or'- nis, *. [Pref. scot-, and Gr. Spvtc 

(onus) = a bird.] 

Ornitk. : A genus of Capriraulgidffi, with 
tliree species, from Africa. Bill with strong 
bristles, nostrils with membranous scales 
over opening, wings long sud pointed, tail 
extremely long and graduated, toes unequal. 
Scotomis climacurus is the Long- tailed Goat- 
sucker. 

• scbt-b-scope, s. [Pref. scoto-, and Gr. 
cko ireu> (skopeo) — to see, to observe.] An 
optical Instrument by which objects might 
he discovered in the dark, 
scd-tb'-sl-a, *. [Or. o-k<St<«><7xs (skotdsis) = 
darkening.] 

EnUrm. : A genus of Larentidffi. (Scotona 
dubitata is the Tissue. 

ScSts, a. A s. [Scot (2), s.] 

A. As ad). : Scotch, Scottish. 

B. As mbst. : The Scotch dialect 
Scots-greys, a. pi. [Greys.] 
Scots-guards, a. pi. [Guard, II. 8.] 

Scots -man, s. [Eng. Seofr, and man.] A 
Scotclimsu (q.v.). 

soSt-ter-Iug, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A pro- 
vincial word used, especially in Herefordshire, 
for a custom of burning a wad of pease-straw 
at the end of harvest 

ScSt-tl^e, adv. [Lat] In the Scotch lan- 
guage, diaiect, or mauner. 

a [Eng. Scottish; -ism.) An 
idiom, phrase, or expression peculiar to or 
characteristic of the Scottish dialect. 

Sc6t -ti 9 ize, v.t. [Eng. Scottish ; -ize.] To 
render Scottish; to make to resemble the 
Scotch or something Scotch. 

Sc6t- tlsh, a. [Eng. Scot; -ish; Qer. schot- 
tische.] Of or pertaining to Scotland, tts 
natives, language, or literature ; Scotch. 

Scottlsh-grouse, a. [Grouse.] 

SC<5ilg, 9. [IceL skuggi; Sw. skngga = shade, 
shadow.] Shade, shelter, shadow, 

•cbiH-er-ite, a. [After Dr. Scouler ; auff. 
-ife (Mfri.).] 

Min. ; An Impure variety of Thomson ite 
( q.v.). 

scbiln'-drel, s. A o. [Eng. scunner, scanner 
— to loathe, to shun, a freq. from A.8. 
scunian = to Hliun (q.v.); su ff. -el. For the 
inserted d, ct thunder, teuder, Ac.] 

A. As mbst . ; A low, mean fellow ; a rascal, 
a thief; one without honour or virtue; a 
villain. ( Shakesp . : Twelfth Night , I. 3.) 

B. As adj. : Befitting or chsracteristic of a 
scoundrel; low, base, rascally, mean, un- 
principled. 

'■ Finn to this scoundrel maxim keepeth ha" 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolent*, L 60. 

* sc6vta - dr$l- dbm, s. [Eng. scoundrel; 

. dom .] Scoundrels cnllectively ; rascaldom. 
(Carlyle : Diamond Necklace, ch. xvi.) 

•cdtln' drel-I$m, s. [Eng. scoundrel; -ism.] 
The cnuduct or prectices of a ecoundrel ; base- 
ness, mesimess, rascality. 

"H* aever nineties from the unoomfortable reward 
of hie successful representation of scouudrelitrr — 
Daily Telegraph, Feu. 80, 1882. 

■cbiln'-drel-ifr a. [Eng. scoundrel; -ly.) 
Like a scoundrel ; base, villainous, rascally. 
"Selim Pawley it a s coundreUy wretch."— Scribner's 
Magazine, April. 1880, p. #44. 

scbilp (1), v.t [Scoop, v.] 

scbilp (2), t?.<. [Icel. soopa = to skip (q.v.).;i 
To run hastily ; to scamper, to skip. (Scotch.) 
”1* not yon Ban and Buscar, who camo tamping op 
the oven ue. "—Scott : Waeerley, ch. IxxL 

ucour, * scowr-yn, * scowre, * skoure, 

v.t. & i. [O. Ft. escurer, from Lai excu.ro — 
to take great care of: ex, intens., and euro 
s to take care ; euro = care ; Sp. exurare ; 


O. Itsl. scurare ; Fr. icurer ; Dan. skure ; Sw. 
skura; Ger. scheurtn ; Dut. schuren.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To rub hard with any tiling rough for the 
purpose of cleaning the surface ; to clean by 
friction ; to make clean or bright on the sur- 
face ; to rub up ; to brighten. 

•• Some blamed Mia Bull for grudging a quarter of a 
pound of soap and sand to stx>ur the rooioa — Ar- 
butknot : Hut. John Bull. 

2. To remove the grease or dirt out of the 
fabric of, hy pounding, washing, and the ap- 
plication of detergents : as, To scour cloth. 

3. To remov8 hy scouriug or rubbing. 

-A bloody mask. 

Which, washed away, shall sooar my shame with It. 

Skaketp. : 1 Henry J } .. Ui. *. 

4. To purge violently ; to clear thoroughly. 

" Thistles, or lettuces Instead, 

With sand to scour his maw. 

Cowper : £pitaph oh a Hart* 

5. To cleanse or flush by a stream of water. 

6. To pass swiftly ovsr ; to brush or course 
along. 

" Not so when swift Camilla ^ur. tU pUln.' 

Pope : Httay on Criticism, lx. W7. 

7 To pass over swiftly in sesrch of some- 
thing, or to drive something away ; to over- 
run, to sweep ; to search thoroughly. 

- [They] w.™. th. deep 

8. To sweep clear ; to free, to rid. 

'•The kings of Lacedemoo having sent out some 
gallies, under the charge of one of their nephews, to 
scour the sea of the pirates, they mat os. —Sidney. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To clean articles by rubbing. 

“ She can wash and scour." 

Shaketp. i JVo Gentlemen, UL 1. 

2. To take dirt or grease out of cloth. 

3. To be purged to excess. 

•• if you turn sheep Into wheat or rystofeed. l«t It 
not be too rank, lest it make them scour. —Mortimer: 
Husbandry. 

4. To run hastily or quickiy ; to scamper. 

" Never mw 1 meu scour so oo their wsy." 

Shaketp. : Winter t Tale, iL h 

5. To rove or range for sweeping away or 
taking something. 

« Scouring along the ooset of ltsly."-A«offs8 .• Hist, 
of the Turks. 

Bcotlr, s. [Scour, v.] 

1. A swift and deep current in a stream. 

Spinning the weir pool and scours."— Field, Jan. 
80, 1886. 

2. A kind nf diarrhoea or dysentery among 
cattle ; excessive purging or laxnesa. 

ao6tir'-age (age as I&), a [Eng. scour ; -age.] 
Refuse water alter cleaning or scouring. 

sctfiir'-er, * scor-er, s. [Eng. scour, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who scours or cleans hy scouring 
and rubbing. 

" Will. Parker wee ... a scourer or calander of 
worsteds In Norwioh."— Wood : Afhents Oxon., voL 1. 

2. A strong purge or cathartlo. 

* 3. One who runs with speed ; a scout. 

“Seat the scorers all about the oountrlee adjoyn- 
ynge."— ArrfeoJ of King Kdtcard. IV., p. 7. 

* 4. One who scours or roams about the 
streets at night; specie, one of a band of 
young scamps in the latter half of the seven- 
teenth century, who roamed the streets of 
London, and committed various kinds of 
mischief. (Gay: Trivia, iii. 315.) 

scourge, * schurge, s. TO. Fr. escorgie (Fr. 
escourgie); cf. ltai. scunata, scuriada = a 
scourging ; O. Ital. scoria=& whip, a scourge, 
scoriart — to whip, from Lat. excoriata, fern, 
of pa. par. of «coorto = to excoriate (q.v.).] 

L Literally: 

1. An instrument of the whip kind, used 
for the iufliction of psin or punishment ; a 
lash, a whip. 

“ Ooverned their boodmen and boadwomon by 
metot of the stocks and the scourge."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. ▼. 

2. A whip for a top. 

IL Figuratively: 

L Any means of inflicting punishment, 
vengeance, or suffering ; s punishment, a 
revenge. 

“ Romo twigs of that old scourge are loft behind." 

Covrper : Expostulation, 417. 

2. One who greatly afflicts, harasses, or 
destroys. (Thomson : Summer , 1,600.) 

scourge, v.t. [Scourge, *.] 

I, Lit. : To whip or punish with a scourge ; 
to lash, to flog severely. (Acts xxiL 25.) 


II. Figuratively : 

1. To punish aeverely ; to afflict for faults 
or sins, or for purpose of correction; to 
chastise. 

*' Ho will scourge ne for our iniquities."— Tobit xlli. A 

2. To afflict or harass greatly ; to torment. 

" A oatioo scourged yet tardy to repeat." 

C o*c per: Expostulation, 7**. 

ftcourg'-er, s. [Eng. $courg(c) f v. ; -er.] 

1. One who scourges or punishes; one who 
afflicts or harasses severely. 

2. Specif. : One of the sect of Flagellants 
(q.v.). 

•' The sect of the tcourgert broached several capital 
erroixra "—Tindal : Hapin's History of England. 

SCOtir'-ixig, pr. par., a., & s. [Scour, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . <t particip. ad). : (Sea 
the verb). 

C, As substantive: 

L Ord . Lang.: The act of cleaning by 
rubbing 
IL Technically: 

|. Wool: ThB same as Bravino (1), 0. 2. 

2. Metall. : A process in the cleaning of Iron- 
plate for tinning ; or of metal In general for 
plating hy electro-deposition or otherwise, 

3. Hydraulics : Flushing (q.v). 
scouring -ball, s. A ball made of a 

combination such as soap, ox-gall, and ab- 
sorbent earth, used for removing stains of 
grease, fruit, paint, &c., from cloth, 

scouring -barrel, 4. A machine to 

free scrap-iron or small manufactured arti- 
cles of metal from dirt and rust by friction. 

scouring -basin, $. 

Hydr.-eng. : A reservoir in which tidal 
water is stored up to a certain ievel, and let 
out through sluices in a rapid stream for a 
few minutes, at low w&ter, to scour a channel 
and its bar. 

scour ing drops, s. pi. A mixture in 
equal quantities of essential oil of turpentine 
and oil of lemon-peel, used to remove stains 
of grease, paint, fruit, &&., from cloth. 

scouring- flannel, s. A kind of coarse 
flannel used for washing floors, paint-work, 
Ac. 

Boouring-machlne, t. 

Wool : An apparatus consisting of two 
large rollers placed over a trough, through 
which cloth Is paeaed after beiug woven, and 
Is treated with stale urine and hog’s dung, 

Bcouring-power, s. The efficiency of 
& stream of water employed to carry away 
shingle, Ac., from the mouth of a harbour, 
river, or the like, by flushing, 
scouring-rush, «. [Dutch-rushes, Equi- 

aETUM.] 

scouring- stock, s. 

Wool : A acauring-machine in which mallets 
are employed instead of rollers. 

scourse, s. A v. [Scobs e.] 

scbiir'-wort, * skonr wort, s. [Eng. scour, 
v., and wort.] 

BoL : Saponaria officinalis. (Brit. & Hoi.) 

scout (1), * scoute, S. [O. Fr. escoute, from 
esamter (Fr. icouter) — to hear ; from Lat. aus- 
culto ; Ital. oscoltare = to hear ; oscolta, scolta 
= a spy, a scout ; Sp. escucha.] 

1. One who ts sent out to gain and bring 
in information ; specif., one employed to watch 
and report the movements, number, Ac., of 
an enemy ; a spy. 

"In this desolate region SsruCeld found no lack of 
■ scouts or of guides : for all the peasantry of Munster 
were °©aloi£ on £i* eide.**- Macaulay : Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xvl. 

2. Alook-ont ; & watch over the movements 
of an BDemy. 

•• The rat Is on the scout." Cooper : Crick*. 
a A term at Oxford University for a col- 
lege servant or waiter. 

" Each man orders for himself what he wante from 
the *001 lege buttery and kitchen, and simply has it 
served by hie friend’e scout in his room. — Scribner I 
Magazine, Dec. 1878, p. 286. 

1 4. In cricket a fielder or fieldsman. 

“ The scouts wer# hot and tired ."—Dickens : PicM 
stick, ch. vii. 

* 6. A snesk ; a mean fellow. 

" For though 1 be a poor oobhler's son, I am no 
scout."— EmoUett : Roderick Random, ch. xv. 


boil, h6$; pbiit, Jb^vl; cat, $©11, chorus, 9 hin* benph; go, gem; thin* this; i 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -don = shun ; -tion, ~£ion = zhtin* -cions, -tions, 
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■COttt (2), «. [led. skuti = a csve formed by 
jutting rocks ; skuta = to jut out] A high 
rock, 

•scdilt (3X * schtfilt, s. (Icel. skuta; Dan. 
skude; Dut $chuit.] A awift sailing-boat ; a 
scute. 


«c£ilt (1) v.i. & t [Scout (1), *.] 

A. Intrans. : To act as a acout ; to watch 
the movement or actions of an enemy. 

On the bordering deep 
Encamp tbeir legions, or with obecure wing 
.Scour, far *ud wide into tbe realm of night. 
Scorning surprise." Milton: P. L., li. 188. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To watch, as s acout ; to spy out, to ob- 
serve closely. 


" Ride out, ride oak 
The foe to scout l 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, lit 27. 


2. To range over for the purpose of dis- 
covery ; to 8 cour. 


QCOilt (2), v.t. [Icel. skuta, skuti = s taunt.] 
To sneer at, to ridicule ; to treat with con- 
tempt and disdain, to reject with acorn. 

** Politician* ...» few year* ago would bar* soouted 
if— Globe, Sept 2, 188*. 

SC<£ilth, sctfvfcth, «. [Icel. scotha — to look 
after, to view.] Room, scope ; liberty to 
range. 

»c<STr ther, setffr'-ther, v.t. [Prob. for 
tcaldtr = a frequent 'from scald (q.v.).] To 
scorch ; to cook hastily on a gridiron. 


setfit'-ther, i. [Scouther, v.] A hasty toast- 
ing, a alight scorching. 


»co van, a. [Cora.] 

M in. : Applied to a lode having no gozzan 
on its back or near the surface. 


•cdv'Hpl, s. [WeL ysgubell, from ysgub = & 
broom ; Lat scopa.] A mop for sweeping 
ovens ; a maulkin. 

•CO-vUl-ite, *. [After Sooville, Salisbury, 
Connecticut, where found ; euff. - its (3fin.).] 

Min . : Supposed at flrat to be a na w species, 
but now shown to be the same as Rhabdo- 
phank (q.v.). 

Bc6^v, s. [Dut schouw — a ferry-boat.] 

1. A flat-bottomed, squsre-ended boat, 
usually propelled by polea, or towed; being 
very cheaply and easily constructed, acowa 
are employed in still waters for almost all 
purposes ; they are made of all aizes, and 
often have decks. (Amer.) 

" Life U ]u*t m well worth living beneath » so ow or 
a dug-out u beneath tbe highest and broadest roof in 
Christendom .”— Burroughs : Pepacton, p, 4L 

2. A form of lighter or barge for carrying a 
heavy deck-load. 

scdftr, v.t [Scow, «.] To transport in s scow. 

Betted, a. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Naut . (Of an anchor) : Having the cable tied 
to the shank, ao that it can be pulled up by 
the shank if it becomes fixed. (Rossiter .) 


* setffrer, v.t [Scoun, v.] 

* BC&frer'-er, s. [Scourer.] 


sc^trl, * scoule, * scowl-en, * skonl, v.i. 
& t. [Dao. skule= to scowl; cf. Icel. skolla 
= to akulk; skolli — a skulker, a fax, the 
devil ; Dut. scuilen = to akulk, to lie hid ; 
Low Ger. schulen = to bide one’s self; Dan. 
skiule — to hide, sJciul = shelter ; Icel. skjdl = 
a shelter, cover ; skjdl-eygr = goggle-eyed, 
squint-eyed ; A.S. scedl-edgt — aquiut-eyed.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To wrinkle 'the browa, as in frowning; 
to frown, to look sour, aullen, or angry. 

** Hen'* eye* 

Did scowl on Richard : no man cried, God asve him." 

Shake sp. : Rickard II., v. 2. 

2. To look gloomy, frowning, dark, or 
threatening. 

" In rueful gaze 

The cattle stand. and on the scowling hear’ns 

Cast a deploring eye." Thomson : Summer, 1,1*4. 

* B. Trans. ; To look at or drive with a 
scowl or frown. 


ScdM, *. [Scowl, v.) 

1. An angry frown with deep depression of 
tbe browa ; sn expression of sourness, aullen- 
neaa, anger, or discontent. 

“ For hi* be*t palfrey would not I 
Endure that tullen scowl." Scott : Marmion, ill a 


2. A gloomy, dark, or threatening aspect or 
appearance. 

" A ruddy ■torm, whose scowl 
Made beav’n'a radiant face look fouL" 

Craskaw : Delight* of th* Muses. 

sodM Dug, pr. par . or a. [Scowl, v .] 


SCtnfrT-Ihg-ly, adv. [Eng. scowling ; -Zy.J In 
a scowling manner ; with a acowl. 


* ecrab, s. [Crab (2).] A crab tree-apple. 


* scr&b, v.i. or t. [Scrabbl*,, v .] To scratch, 
to claw. 


* scrubbed, pa. par a. [Scrab, v.] 

* scrabbed eggs, s.pu A lenten dish, 
composed of eggs boiled bard, chopped, and 
mixed with a seasoning of butter, salt, and 
pepper. ( Halliwell .) [Scrambled-eoos.] 

scrib ble, v.t & t. [For scrapple, frequent, of 
scrape (q.v.).] [Scramble, v.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make irregular or unmeaniog marks ; 
to acrawl, to a cribble. 

“[Davidl . . . scrabbled on the door* of the gat*."— 
1 Samuel xxL la 

*2. To scrape or acratch with tbe hands; 
to move along on the handa and knees ; to 
scramble. 

" Littlefalth . . . made shift to scrabble on hi* 
way.'*— Runyon: Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

*3. To scramble. 

-They bar* thrown it amongst tbe women to 
scrabble lor."— Vanbrugh : Provoked Wife, liL 

B. Trans. : To make irregular or unmeaning 
marks on ; to scribble on or over. 

scr&b -ble, s. (Scrabble, v.) 

1. A acribhle, a scrawl. 

2. A scrambling, ft moving along on the 
hands and knees. 


scra'-ber, i. [Prob. from Prov. Eng. scrab = 
to scratch.] 

Omith. : A local name for the Black Guil- 
lemot (q.v.). 

•craf-fi'-td, ft [Ital., from scraffiare = to 
scratch.] 

Arch. : The same as Scratch-work (q.v.)i 

serif* fie, v.i. [A variant of scrabble or 
scrapple (q.v.).] 

1. To scramble, to struggle. 

“ Poor boys l they had to scramble, scraffle, for their 
very clothes and food."— Carlyle: Reminiscences (ed. 
Fronde), L 86, 

2. To quarrel, to wrangle. 

3. To be busy or industrious. 

4. To ahuffle, to use evasion. 

Provincial in all Its uses. 

scr&g, a. (Dan. skrog = a carcase, the hull of 
a ship ; Gael, sgreag = to ahrivel ; sgreagach = 
dry, rocky ; egreagan = anything dry, shrunk, 
or shrivelled ; Ir. sgreag — a rock.] [Scraooy.j 

1. Anything thin, lean, or shrivelled. 

2. A raw-boned person. (Vulgar.) 

3. A crooked branch. (Prov.) 

1 Scrag of mutton : 

1. Lit. : The bony part of the neck of a sheep. 

" Lady Mac Screw . . . eervea up a scrag of mutton 
on ailver."— rAoc**ro|f : Book of Snobs, eh. Xlx. 

2. Fig. : A long, thin neck. 

scrag-neckcd, a. Having a long, thin 

neck. 


scr&g, v.t. [Scrag, s., as applied to tbe neck.] 
To hang, to execute. (Vulgar.) 

" He’ll ooma to be scragged." —Dickens : Oliver Twist, 
ch. xviiL 

scr&gged, a. [Eng. scrag; -ed.] 

1, Rough, uneven ; full of protuberancea or 
asperities ; rugged, scraggy. 

“ Our imagination can atrip It of it* muscle* and 
•kin, and a hew us tbe scragged and knotty back. bone.' 
—Bentley: Sermons. 

2. Lean with roughness. 

■cr&g'-g£d-n£sa, a. [Eng. scragged ; -new.] 
The quality or state of being scraggy ; acraggi- 
ness ; leanness with roughness ; ruggedneas, 
unevenness. 


SCr&g-gl-l^, adv. [Eng. scraggy; -ly.] In a 
scraggy manner ; with roughoess aod leanness. 

ftcr&g gi noss, t. [Eng. scraggy; - «m] 
Tha quality or state of being scraggy; 
acraggedness. 


* scr Ag / - gling, a. [Eng. scrag; - ling .] 

Scraggy. 

"A lean, scraggling, starved creaturs .’' — Adams • 
Works, l 124. 

scr&g / -g& * Bkrag-gle, a. [CL scrag , s. 

snd scrog = a stunted bush ; Sw. dial, skralca = 
a great dry tree ... a long, lean man. Scraggy 
ia for scrakky, from Norw. skrakk, pa. t of 
skrakka = to ahrink. (Sfceaf.).] 

1. Lean, thin, shrivelled, bony. 

“Tha scraggy animal which trana-Mediterranean 
folk ili-treat —Daily Telegraph, Aug. 29, 1885. 

2. Rough, with irregular points; ragged, 
scragged. 

“ From a scraggy rock, whose promhienoe 
Half overshades tbe ocean." Philips: Cider, 1. 

scratch, scralgh (ch, gh gutturalX v.t 
[Gael, sgreach, sgreuch = to screech (q.v.X] 
To acream hosraely ; to acreech, to ahriek ; to 
utter a ahrill cry, sa & fowl, &c. (5cofcA) 


scralch, scralgh, (ch, gh guttural), s. 
[Scraich, r.] A shriek, a scream. (Scotch.) 

scralcb-o-day, a. The first appearance 
of dawn ; dsy-bresk. (Scotch.) 


Bcr&m'-ble, v.i. «fc t. [A nasalized form of 
scrabble or scrapple (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 


1. To climb or move along with the hands 
and knees ; to move on aU-foura. 

"Scrambling tbrougb the legs of them that wer* 
a boot him.'— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 

2. To seize or catch at anything eagerly and 
tumultuously with the hands ; to catch at 
things with haste in order to anticipate 
another; to strive tumultuously or roughly 
fox the possession of anything. 


“They must have scrambled with the wild beast* 
for crab* and nnta , H — Ray : On the Creation. 

* B. Trans. : To collect or gather together 
hurriedly or confusedly ; to do in a hurried, 
random fashion. (Often followed by up.) 


“ They aay we are a scattered nation ; 

I esnoot tell ; but we hare scrambled up 
More wealth by far than thoaa that brag of faith.* 
Marlowe: Jew qf Malta, L L 


scr&m ble, s. [Scramble, t\] 

1. The act of scrambling or clambering on 
all-fours. 


2. An eager, rough, or unruly contest for 
something, iu which each endeavours to seize 
or get it before others; a rough or uncere- 
monious struggle for something. 


Bcr&m -bled (le as el), pa. par . or a. 

[Scramble, v.] 

scrambled-eggs, a pi. 

1. Eggs boiled, and mixed up, in the shell, 
with vinegar, pepper, and salt. [Scrabbed- 
EGQS.] 

2. Eggs broken into the pan, atirred to- 
gether, and lightly fried with butter, pepper, 
and ealt 


SCr&m'-bler, s. [Eng. scrambl(e); -er.) One 
wbo scrambles. 

" All the little scramblers after fame fall npon him." 

—Addison. (Todd,) 

scr&m'-blliig, pr. par. or a, [Scramble, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B. As adjective : 

1. Climbing or clambering ; moving on all- 
fours. 

2. Contendlog roughly for tbe possession of 
something. 

3. Irregular, rambling, straggling: as, a 
scrambling house. 

scrambling-rocket, s. 

Bot.: Sisymbrium officinale. (Crambliko- 

ROCKET.] 

scr&m'-bling-l^, adv. [Eng. scrambling; 
-ly.] In a scrambling manner ; with scrambling. 

scranph, v.t. [Of imitative origin : cf. Dut, 
schransen = to scraunch ; Ger. schrarusen = to 
eat greedily ; Eng. craunch, crunch, scrunch .] 
To grind with the teeth, and with s crackling 
sound ; to craunch. 


SorAnk-^, a. [A nasalized form of scraggy 
(q.v.).] Lank, lean, slender. (Scotch.) 


Bcr&n'-nSl, a, [Prob# connected with scrag; 
cf. Irish & Gael, crion = withered, little.] 
Thin, alcnder, poor, miserable. 


" When they list, tbeir lean and flaahy aongs 
Orate on their scrannel pipe* of wretched straw." 

Milton : Lpcidas, 12S. 


filte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, whd, son; mute, ciib, ciire, vnlte, cur, r&le, full; try, Syrian, to, ce = e; «y = a; qu = kw, 
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acr&n'-xrf, a, [Scrannel.] Thin, acraggy. 

(Frov.) 

•cr&p, • sorappe, *. [Icel. skrap = scraps, 
trifles, from skrapa = to acrape, to acratch ; 
Usq. Bkrab = scrapings, trash ; skrabe = to 
•crape ; Sw. afskrap = scrapings, refuse, from 
scrapa = to acrape (q.v.).] 

1. Properly something scraped off : hence, 
a imaU piece, a fragment, a bit, a crumb. 

-The fxxgmenU, scraps, the hi UandgTfcA*y rt> i 1c*.” 
Shaketp. : Trail ut A Cresnda. v. A 

2. A detached piece or fragment of anything 
written, printed, or spoken ; a short or un- 
connected extract. 

M To gxroUh hi* conversxtioo with terapt of French." 
— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. iiL 

3. A picture or artistic production suitable 
for preservation In a scrap-book, or for orna- 
menting screens or the like : as, coloured 
•craps. 

4. (PL): The Integuments that remain after 
the rendering of fat. 

6. Broken iron, cast or wrought, for re- 
melting or reworking ; scrap-metal. 

scrap book, s. A book for holding scraps ; 
a blank book into which pictures, cuttings 
from newspapers or books, short poems, Ac., 
are pasted for preservation ; an alburn. 

scrap-iron, scrap-forging, a. [Scrap, 

5.] 

scrap-metal, s. A term applied to scraps 
or fragments of metal which are only of use 
for rameltiog. 


lorape, * eorap-en. *sorap-i-en, 

* shrap-en, * shrap-l-en, v.t. A 4. [Icel. 
aJtrapa = to scrape ; Sw. skrapa ; Dan. skrabe ; 
Dut. schrapen = to acrape ; A.S. scearpian = 
to scarify ; scearp = sharp (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To rub the surface of with a rough or 
aharp instrument ; to deprive of the surface 
by the light abrading action of a aharp instru- 
ment ; to grate, to abrade. 

“For old olirt tree* (overgrown* with * kind of 
mould ikurf*) it i* pM*ing to^, whe other to 

terapt xnd clxw them w«lL — P. Holland . Pltnie, bk. 
xvil., ch. *Tiii. 

2. To clean by rubbing with something 
aharp or rough. 

« He ihlft • trencher? he terapt • trencher 1"— 
ghakeep. : Romeo * Juliet, i. *. 

3. To remove or take off by rubbing; to 
erase. 

"Like the **nctlmoniou« pirxte that went to 
with th* ten commandment*, but scraped one out of 
the Uhle.”— Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, L * 

4. To collect, gather, or accumulate by 
laborious effort ; to gather by small savings 
or gains ; to save or get together penuriously, 
(Generally followed by together or up.) 

" Scraps together the mon*y for the rent.” — Times, 
March 25. 1386. 

5. To express disapprobation of, or attempt 
to drown the voice of at public meetings, by 
drawing the feet along the floor. (Followed 
by down.) 

"Another was coughed xnd scraped down/— Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng-, ch. xxli. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To rub the surface of anything so m to 
produce a harsh noise ; to remove the surface 
of anything by rubbing ; to make a harsh noise. 

* 2. To gather riches by small gains and 
savings ; to be parsimonious. 

“ Their teraping father*." Shakesp. : Richard II., v. A 

3. To play awkwardly on a fiddle or similar 
fcistrument. 

“To arrive at thU *arpri*ing expedition, this muilcal 
legerdemain, it 1*, indeed, necessary to do little else 
than scrape aod pipe."— Knox ; Essay 70. 

4. To make an awkward bow, with a draw- 
ing back of the foot. 

H To scrape acquaintance with any one : To 
make one’s self acquainted ; to insinuate one’s 
self into acquaintance or familiarity with a 
person. 

* scrape-good, a. Miserly, stingy. 

* scrape-penny, a A miserly, stingy 
person ; a miser. 

scrape, t. [Scrape, v .] 

I. The act or noise of scraping ; the act of 
rubbing over the surface of anything with 
something which roughens or removes the 
surface. 

" Etaig may he turned Into twig, not with scrap* of 
knife, but with the lewt duh of a pen."— Atcham: 
Discourse pf Germany. 


2. The effect of scraping or ruhblng; a 
acratch : as, a scrape of a pen. 

3. An awkward bow, accompanied with a 
drawing back of the foot. 

4. An awkward predicament; a difficulty; 
an embarrassing or perplexing situation ; a 
perplexity; distress. 

" Th* too eager purmuitof thi* hi* old enemy through 
thick and thin hu led him Into many of tbeae 
scrapes / — Worburton : Divint Legation, hk. U. 

scrap'-cr, •. [Eng. scrapie ), v. ; -er.] 

I. One who or that which scrapes; specifi- 
cally— 

(1) A large hoe for cleaning roada and streets, 

(2) A thin piece of wood ahaj^ed like a knife- 
blade and provided with a handle, used to 
acrape the sweat from horses. 

(3) An Instrument, generally triangular, for 
scraping and cleaning the planks, masts, and 
decks of ships. 

(4) An iron plate at s door to remove mnd 
from the boots. 

“ Never clean yoar *hoe* ou the scraper, hot in th* 
entry, and th* scraper will laat th# longer. — Swift : 
Instructions to Servants. 

(5 ) a form of cutting- tool for taking shav- 
ings from the edge of a blade. 

(6) A two-handled scoop, drawn by cattle 

or horses, and used in making sod levelling 
roads, excavating ditches, canals, sud cellars, 
end generally w 

in raising and 
removing 
loosened soil 
or gravel to 
short dis- 



tance. 

(7 )Anihrop.: 

(See extract). 

On* of the 
simpl* form* 
into whieh 

flake* ar* *u*. . A . 

ceptible of be- a. Long bor**-«ho* flint aci»p*r. from 
ing raadlly Sums** Down*. o*ar Berlin Gap ; A 
converted ha*, Esquimau* flint acraper, mounted 
In consequence In handle of foull Ivory ; c. Spoon, 

of it* itmilar. ahsped fliot eeraper, from th* York, 

ity In charac- ehlr* Wold*. 

ter to a *ton* _ . . 

impl ament in ns* among the Esquimaux for acraping 
akin* and other purpose*, received the name of a 
• scraper,' or. to um th* term flrat, I believe, employed 
by th* lata Mon*. K. Lartet. a grattoir. A typical 
scraper may b* deflued a* a broad flak*, the poiut of 
which ha* been chipped to a *emi-circular bevelled 
edge ronnd the margin of the Inoer face, almllar In 
character to that of a round-no*ed burring chiaeL"— 
Brant : Ancient Stone Implements, p. 558. 

(8) Blast. : A spoon by which the detritus 
is removed from the hole made by the drill. 

(9) Engrav. : A thres-slded cuttiog- tool 

fluted, to make it mors easy to sharpen. It 
is used in taking nff the bur left by the 

• etching-needle or dry-point, in obliterating 
lines, or working mezzotinto. 

(10) Lithog. : The board in s lithographic 
press whose edge la lowered on to thB tympan- 
sheet, to bring the requisite pressure upon 
the paper, which" lies upon the inked atone. 

(11) Stone : 

(a) A toothed snd steeled Instrument for 
sinking flutings in marble, Ac. 

(5) A tool used by atucco-workers. 

(12) Wood-work. : A steel-plate, frequently 
made of s piece of saw-plate, with a square 
edge made sharp-angled, sod burnished to 
raise s small bur or wire edge. The edge is 
used in giving a final dressing to wooden 
surfaces, veneera, Ac. It la held at an angle 
of 60*. 

2. An awkward fiddler. 

3. One who acrapea together money by 
laborious parsimony ; a scrape-penny. 

* scrape'- scall, *. [Firat element scrape; 
etym, of second element doubtful.] A miser, 
a acrape-pemiy. (Withal: Diet.) 

scrAp-i-a -na, s. pi [Eng. scrap; i con- 
nective ; auff. -ana.] A collection of literary 
acraps or fragments. 

scrap '-Ing, pr. par., cl, A *. [Scrape, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 

I. The act of one who scrapes ; the sound 
produced by scraping or erasure. 

"Th* abbot of St. Alban* *ent th* book »o dl*. 

figured with scrapings an d hlottiug* oot, with other 

•uch writings a* there were found, unto th* king. — 
State Trials ; Henry V. (an. 1413). 


2. That which la scraped off a surface, of 
which is collected by teraping, rubbing, Of 
raking. 

" Having laid a pretty quantity of th*** scrapings 
together .* — Boyle : Works, L UL 

scraping-plane, •. A plane used by 
workers ia iron, steel, brass, Ivory, and hard 
woods. It has a vertical cutter or bit, with 
an edge gronnd at an angla of 70* or 80% ad- 
justed by a vertical acrew, and held in place 
by an end screw and block. The acraping- 
plane for veneera, used in roughing the sur- 
face to be glued, has a notched bit, and ia 
called a toothing-plane. 

*crap'-Ing-l£, adv. [Eng. scraping; - ly .] In 
a scraping manner ; by acraping. 

sorap'-ple, •. A compound of coro-meal and 
finely minced meat, usually pork, boiled 
together, aod used in sections of the United 
States as a breakfast dish ; it ia fried for thB 
table, or eaten without further cooking. 

scr&p'-pif, a. [Eng. scrap ; -y.] Consisting 
of scraps ; fragmentary. 

* scrat, * soratte, v.t. A i. [Scratch, t?.] To 
scratch, to rake, to scrape. 

“Ambition* mind, a world of wealth would haoe, 

So scrats, and acrap**, for acorfe and acornie dro**a. 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. K4. 

• scr&t, * skratte, • skrat, * scrayt#, a 

[Etym. doubtful.] A hermaphrodite. 

“There wa* an Hermaphrodite or Skrat found al- 
mo*t twelve year* old."— A Holland: Livy, hk. xxxte, 
eh. xx ii. 

acr&tch, v.t . A <. [A form arising from a 
confusion of Mid. Eng. scrat = to scratch, 
with cracchen of the same meaning ; Sw. kratsc I 
= to acrape ; kratta = a rake ; Dan. kradse = 
to acratch ; Dut krassen; Ger. kratzen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tear, mark, or scrape the surface o< 
with light incisions made by some sharp la- 
strument ; to wound slightly. 

"HI* talant* m*y 

Y*t scratch my *onn* or rend hU tender hand. 

Spenser : P. L xiL 1L 

2. To rub or scrape with the nails. 

“ Scratch my head, Pea*«hlo**om." — Shaketp. : Mid- 
summer Sight's Dream, iv. L 

3. To dig, excavate, or hollow nut with the 
nails or clawa : as, To scratch a hole in the 
gronnd. 

4. To eraae, to obliterate, to expunge, to 
blot out. (Followed by out.) 

5. Specif, in racing, Ac., to eraae or ex- 
punge the name of from the Hat of starter* 
or competitors in a race, Ac.; or, in election®, 
to eraae the name or names of (a candidate or 
candidates) from a ballot or party ticket. 

* 6. To write or draw awkwardly. 

"If *ny of their Labourers can scratch oat * pam- 
phlet, they deiire no wit, *tyie, or argument"— 
fraUl. (Todd.) 

B. Intransitive : 

I. To acrape or dig into or make a hollow 
or hole in the surface by using the nails or 
clawa : as, A hen scratches in the gronnd. 

* 2. To retire or take one’s name out of tbs 
list of competitors or atsrtera for a race, Ac. 

3. At election times, to erase a name or name* 
as in Scbatch, v.t., A. 5. 

scr&t^h, s. A a. [Scratch, v.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of scratching ; a slight incision, 
score, mark, or break made oo the surface of 
anything by scratching or by rubbing with 
aome pointed, aharp, or rough instrument. 

" Looking upon * few scratches oo paper.*— Search l 
Light of Sature, vol. ii., pt U.. ch. xxi. 

2. A slight wound, a laceration ; a alight 
tear or incision. 

" Shrewsbury hxd one of tho*e mind* in which th* 
•lightest scratch m*y fester to the death. —Macaulay i 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiL 

* 3. A kind of wig, covering only a part ot 
the head. 

"I tee a comber of frock* xnd scratches in » morn- 
ing in th* atreeta of thi* metro poll*. ” — Smollett Tra- 
vel*. let. vL 

4. A calcareous, earthy, or stony substance 
which separates from sea- water in boiling It 
for salt. (Ray.) 

TT- Technically: 

* L Billiards : An accidentally successful 
stroke ; a flnke. 


boll, b6f; p^t, cat, jell , ckoms, $hln, ben<?k; go, fcem; thin, this; Bin, a?; expect, Xenophon, ph==£ 

-dim, -tian = -lion, «lon = • -^lon, -flon = xhfin. -clous, -tlons, -eious = shiis, -hie, -die, Ac. — b^l, a^l* 
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2. Handicaps for racing, rowing , dtc. : The 
starting-point, or the time of starting for 
those who are considered the beat, and are 
therefore allowed no advantage or start. 

"The former etortloc from scratch, and the Utter 
In receipt of 200 point*. — Morning Pott, Feh. fc, 1884. 

3. Pugilism ; A line drawn across the prize* 
ring, np to which boxers are brought when 
they join fight ; hence the phrases, To come up 
to the scratch , To toe the scratch, that is, to ap- 
pear when wanted to present one’s sell 

4. Vet. (PL): A disease in horaes, consisting 
of dry chaps, rifta, or scabs, between the heel 

•and pastern-joint. 

"Thoo'lt ha' vxpoora i' thy leg again presently; 
pray the* go in. It may turn to the scratches els*.— 
Ben Jon ton: Bartholomew Fair , ill. L 

B. As adj. ; Taken at random or haphazard ; 
taken or made up indiscriminately or ex- 
tempore, as if scraped together. 

" Notwithstanding their long preparation and per* 
petual couching, [they] looked like scratch craw*.”— 
Field: April 4. 1884. 

Old Scratch: [Old Scratch], 

scratch-back, *. 

1. A tov which, when drawn across or down 
a person a back, produces a noiae as though 
the clothes were torn. 

2* An implement formerly used by ladies 
for scratching themaelvea, consisting of an 
artificial hands or ciaws attached to a handle. 

scratch-brush, s. A bnndle of wires, 
whose protrnding ends are naed to clean files 
and for other purposes. 

scratch-cradle, s. [CAT’a-caADLE.] 

scratch-pan. a. A pan In salt-works to 
receive the scratch. 

scratch-race, t. A race in which the 
competitors are either drawn by lot or taken 
without regard to qualifications ; a race in 
which all start on the sains terms. 

scratch-weed, s. 

Pot. : Galium Aparins ; so named because 
the hooked bristles of its fruit enable it to 
adhere to whatever it touches. [Cleavers.] 

scratch-wig, s. The same as Scratch, 

«., A. L. 3. 

scratch-work, s. A species of fresco, 
coaaiating of a coloured plaster laid on the 
face of a bnitding, ftc., and covered with a 
white one, which oeing scratched through to 
any design the coloured one appears and forms 
the contrast. 

SCT&t^h'-cr, s. [Eng. scratch , v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which scratches ; specifically, a 
bird which scratches for food, as the common 
fowl ; one of the Raaorea (q.v.) 

scr&t9h'-$$, s. pL [Scratch, a, A. IL 4.] 

scratch ing, pr. par., a., ft a. [Scratch, t>.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of one who scratches ; a scratch, 

* That night, by chance, the poet watching. 

Heard an Inexplicable scratching.” 

Cowper : The Retired Cat. 

2, (PL): Refuse matter strained ont of 
ftt when it ia melted and purified. (Pror.) 

* scr&t9h'-ing-iy, adv. [Eng. scratching ; 
-ly.] With the action of scratching ; like one 
who scratches. 

"Making him turn eloee to the ground, like a cat, 
when scratchingly aha wheel* about after ft tnoua#."— » 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. It 

•cr&t'-tle, o.i. [A frequent, from aera< = to 
■eratch.] To scramble, to scuttle. ( Prov .) 

■* Bcrattling up aud down alongahora."— Kingsley : 
Westward Bo / cu. xxx. 

scraugh, scraigh (gh guttural), s. [Scsajch.] 
A acream, a ahriek. (Scotch.) 

“ I blow ale poiota of war, that the sera ugh of a 
dock la-hen wu music to them. "Scott : Bride of 
Lrnmmermoor, ch. xxlr. 

scraw, a. [Ir. sentik.] A turf, a sod. 

“Neither should that odiooa custom be allowed, of 
cutting scrawt, which la flaying off the greeu surface 
*f the ground, to cover their cabins, or make ap their 
di tch ea. ” — Swift : Drapier's Letters, No, 7. 

scrawl, • sc rail, * scraule, v.L ft i. [Prob. 
the same as scrabble (q.vA the form being due 
to confusion with ffawi(q.v,)] 

A, Trans. : To draw, write, or mark awk- 
wardly and irregularly, as with a pen, pencil, 


or similar instrument ; to write hastily or 
illegibly ; to scribble. 

“The deteatabla character In which It Is sc raided 
. . . rather than written."— hour key.- Letters, it. 61. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To write awkwardly or illegibly; to 
a cribble. (Pope : Sandy s’ s Ghost.) 

2. To crawl, to creep. (Prop.) 

M The ryner shall scraule with Iroggea "— Comrdale : 
Exodus Vut. 8 

scrawl, a [Scrawx, v.] 

1. A piece of hasty, inelegant, or illegible 
writing ; bad writing, a scribble. 

"In sabla scrawls I Nero’s name perused." 

Barts : Vision of Death. 

2. A ragged broken branch of a tree or 
other brushwood. (Amer.) 

3. The young of the dog-crab • (Carcinus 
mcenas). (Lincolnshire.) 

" And in thy heart the scrawl »h»n play." 

Tennyson : Sailor Bog, IX 

scrawl'-er, s. [Eng. scrawl , v. ; «er.] One 
who aerawls ; a bad or inelegant writer, a 
scribbler. 

scrawn -i-ness, s. [Eng. scrawny ; -nesa.] 
The quality or state of being scrawny ; lean- 
ness, thinness, acraggineas. 

“Such birds will have an appears oce of scrawni- 
ness.' —Smithson: Cteful Book /or Farmers, p. 64. 

scraw-n^, a. [Scranny.] Lean, thin, raw- 
boned, acrsggy. (Prov.) 

•Cray, «. [Wei. yscraen.] The Sea-awallow, 
the common Tern, Sterna Hirundo. 

• scre'-a-ble, a. [Lat scredbilis, from tcreo 
= to apit ont] That may be spat out 

screak, * scrlke, v.i. [Icel. skraekja = to 
shriek, to screech (q.v.).] 

L To utter suddenly a sharp, shrill sound 
or cry ; to ahriek, to screech. 

“Th# little babe did loudly scrike ftod sqnalL" 

Spenser: E. q., VL rt U. 

2. To creak, as a door. 

screak, * skreek, * scrlke, ». [Screak, v.) 

A shriek, a screech, a creaking. 

M Having by a skreek or two given testimony to the 
misery of ni» li ieS—Bp. Butt : Serwume, toL lii, ser. L 

scream, * screme, * schreame, v.L ft t. 

[Icel. skreema ~ to scare, to terrify; Sw. 
skrdma ; Dan. skreemme .] 

A, Intransitive : 

L To cry out with a shrill voice ; to utter a 
sndden ahrill or sharp cry, as one in fright or 
extreme pain ; to shriek. 

** And, screaming at the sad presage, 

Awoke Mid found It tin*." 

Cowper: Mrs. Throckmorton's BuORnch 

2. To utter a shrill, harsh cry. 

" The famish’d eagle screams and passes by." 

Crag: The Bard. 

3. To give out a shrill sound : as, A railway 
whistle screams. 

B. Trans. : To utter In a sharp, shrill voice. 

scream, * schreeme, s. [Scream, v .] 

* 1. A sharp, ahrill cry, as of one in fright or 
extreme pain ; a ahriek. 

** Mix . . . their screams with screaming owls.** 

Savage : The Wanderer, Iv. 

2. A sharp, shrill sound. 

scream’-er, *. [Eng. scream, v. ; -*r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who acreama. 

2. Fig. : Something very -great, big, or out 
of the common ; an extravagant atory, a 
whacker. (Slang.) 

IL Omith. : A popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the South American family Paiame* 
deite (q.v.). They have a horn on the fore- 
head, and strong spurs on their powerful 
wings. They are gentla and ahy, and the 
Created Screamer (Chauna chavaria) la said to 
be domesticated, and to defend the poultry of 
ita master from birds of prey. Chauna 
derbiana is the Derhian Screamer, and Pala- 
medea comuta the Horned Screamer (q.v.). 

scream -tag, pr. par. ft a. [Scream, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B» As adjective : 

L Uttering screams or shrieks : shrieking. 

2. Sounding shrilly. 

“From afar be heard a screaming sound.* 

Dry den : Theodor* A Benoria. 100. 


3. Causing screams or ahouts, as of laughter: 
as, a screaming farce ; that ia, one calculated I 
to make the audience acream with laughter. I 
The expression ia said to have been first used ; 
in the Adelphi playbills. (Slang Diet.) 

scree, s. [Etynou doubtful ; • cf. Icel. skritha 
= a landslip on a hillside.] A small stone or 
pebble ; debris of rocks, shingle ; an accumu- 
lation of loose atones or fragments at the foot 
of a cliff or precipice. (Prov.) 

“ A scree, or accumulation of fragments from the 
cliff above, gradually slopes down to the bottom of the 
valley .'— Dawkins : Case-Bunting, ch. lit 

8 cree 9 h, * schrlch - en, •schrik-en, 

* scrike, * shrlk-en, v.i. [icel. shnr.kja 
= to shriek; Sw. skrika ; Dan .skrige; Irish 
sgreachaim ; OaeL sgreach , sgreuch ; Welsh 
ysgrechio. Screech and shriek are thus doublets.] 

To cry out with a sharp, ahrill voice ; to 
scream, as one in terror or extreme pain ; to 
shriek. (Often followed by (nit.) 

"They screeched aad clapped their wing* for a 
while."— Boiingbroks; Essays ; Authority on Religion, 

Screak, a. [Sw. skrik; Dan. skrig; Irish 
sgreach; Gael, sgreuch; Welsh ysgrech.\ 
[Screech, v.j 

1. A sharp, shrill cry, aa of one in terror or 
extreme pain ; a harsh acream, a ahrill sound. 

"The see-birds, with portentous screech. 

Flew test to land.” 

Moore: Fire- Worshippers. 

2. A sharp, shrill noise ; as, the screech of a 
railway whistle. 

screech-owl, *. A popnlar name for 
any owl whose voice is a harsh-sounding 
screech. [Lich-owl.] 

* scree9h -^, a, [Eng. screech; -y.] Shrill 
and sharp ; like a screech. 

screed, *. [A.S. scredde = a ahred ; Icel. 

skrjodhr ; O. Dut. schroode. Screed and shred' 
are doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A piece, a fragment, a ahred, 

2. The act of tearing or rending ; a rent, a 
tear, 

3. A piece of poetry or prose ; a harangue, 
a long tirade. (ScofdL) 

IL Plastering: 

1. A atrip of mortar, six to eight inches in 
width, and of the required thickness of the 
first coat, applied to the angles of a room or 
edge of a wall. They are laid on in parallel 
lines, at intervals of three to five feet, over 
the surface to be covered. When these have 
become sufficiently hard, the interspaces be. 
tween the screeds ehonld be filled ont flush 
with them, so as to produce a continuous and 
straight, even surface. 

2. A wooden strip similarly placed. 

H A screed of drink: A drinking bout, ft 
carouse. (Scotch) 

M Naetblna ooofuaee m». onlem It be a screed o' drink 
at aa oration.” — Scott : &u$ Bannering, eh. xxv. 

screed, v.t. ft t. [Screed, #.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tear, to rend. 

2. To repeat glibly ; to dash off with spirits 
(Scotch) 

B. Intrans. : To tear. 

“ It wad ha* screeded like an aald rag wf ale a weight 
M mine."— Scott : Bob Bog, eh. xxxi. 

• screeke, v.L [Screak.] 


screen, *soren, * serene, "skreen,. 

* skreine, * [O. Fr. escran (Fr. ecran\ a 
word of doubtful origin; cf. Ger. schrannez a 
a railing ; schranke = a barrier.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which shelters or protects from 
danger ; that which hidoa or conceals ; a 
guard, a protection. 


"Lingering, in a woody glade 
Or Behind a rocky screen 


Wordsworth : W\U* Doe, lv. 


2. A movable framework or appliance to 
shelter from excess of heat, cold, or light, or 
to conceal from aight ; it ia often hinged ao 
as to open out more or less as required, or be 
folded up to occupy less space. 

3. A kind of riddle or sieve; a aifter for 
coal, send, grain, ftc. It consists of a rect- 
angular wooden frame with wires traversing 
it longitudinally at regular intervals. It ia 
propped up in a nearly vertical position, 
and the material to be sifted or screened is 
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thrown, a ahovelful at a tima, on tha tipper 
part of tha grating; tha finer parts pass 
through tha meshes, wliiia those which are 
too large roll down tha Inclina, the aida of 
the scree* being occasionally tapped to dis- 
lodge any which may stick. 

"A. skolUe or tkreine to rid toll from the corn.* 
Tusscr : /*»»• Hundred Point a, xvii. 1C. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : (See axtract). 

M [A] screen rial a Partition, enclosure, or parcloee. 
separating a portion of a room or of a church from the 
reek In the domestic hall of the middle age*, * screen 
was xlmoet iuvariably fixed *cros* the lower end, so a* 
to part off a imA.il space which bed. me a lobby (with * 
gallery al>ove it), within the msin eutrmoce doors; the 
approach to the body of the hall being by ene or more 
doorways through the screen. In ehuichee icreeru 


wcr« io various iltuatioiu, to encloft* tn# cnoir, 
to separate subordinate chapels, to protect tombs, Ac. 
—iitrt. of Architecture. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A partition mada of canvas, used In 
placa of a wooden bulkhead, where tha latter 
would require to be frequently removed. 

(2) A kind of curtain, having an opening 
covered by a flap, placed In front of a maga- 
zina in time of action, or when tha magazina 
is open. 

screen, • skreen, v.t. [Screen, a.] 

]. To ehalteror protect from inconvanience, 
injury, hurt, or pain ; to cover. 

"With gauntlet raised be screened bis sight." 

Scott : Bridal of Trimrmain, i. 12. 

2. To protect or alieltar : as, To screen a man 
from punishment. 

3. To hida, to conceal : as, To screen a fault 
or crima. 

4. To gift or riddle by passing through a 
screen. 

" It U calculated that the beet coals may be de- 
livered, «c rwened, at tbe moatb of the Thames, for 
18s. per laid,"— Lyt tan : Cottons, pt. it, oh. ii. 

ecreen'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Screen, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C» As substantive : 

1. Tha act of sheltering, covering, or con- 
cealing. 

2. Tha act of aifting or riddling. 

3. (PL) : Tha refuse matter left after aifting 
coal. 

Bcreening-macliine, a. 

Mining: An apparatus for aifting stamped 
orea, coala, Ac. 

screlgh, s. [Scraich.] 

screw, * scruo, a [O. Fr. escrow (Fr. Scrou) ; 
proh. from LaL scrohem, accna. nf acrobs — a 
ditch, & trench, a hola; Ger. schraube; Dut. 
schroef; Icel. skrufa ; Sw. tkruf ; Dan. throe . ] 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In tha same sense as II. 

(2) A acrew-ateamer (q.v.). 

(3) The act of screwing up or making tight. 

(4) The state of being stretched, as by a 
•crew. 

“ Aod strained to the last screw that he can bear, 
Yield only discord In his Maker's ear.’ 

Cowper: Truth. 885. 

(5) A acraw -shell (q.v.). 

(0) A twist or turn to one side : aa, To give 
a ball a screw in hilliarda. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Ona who makes a sharp bargain; a cloee- 
fiated person ; a miaer, a akin-flint. 

" The ostentatious said he waa a terra.”— Thackeray : 
Newcoms, ch. vilL 

j^2) An unsound or broken-down horaa ; a 

“ Ran are good horses— rarer still a good Judge of 
them ; I suppose I was cheated, and tbe brute proved 
s screw." — Lytton : What will //• do with Itt ha. viiL, 
ch. vL , 

(3) A amail parcel of tobacco twiated up in 
a piece of paper ; a pennyworth of tobacco. 

(4) Wages, salary, pay. (Slang.) 

" £150 per annum Is considered quits a good screw 
lor s senior hand."-Da«p Telegraph. Sept. 26, 1888. 

(5) Pressure. 

" To take the scrow of intimidation off Irish ten- 
ants.”— Daily Telegraph. April It, 1888. 

IL Technically: 

l. Mach. & Mech. : A cylinder aurronnded 
by a spiral ridge or groove, every part of 
which forms an equal angla with tha axis of 
the cylinder, ao that if developed on a plana 
surface it would be an inclined plane. Tha 


screw is considered aa one of tha six roa- 
chanical powers, but is really only a modifi- 
cation of the inclined plana : 


•• Let us suppose a piece of paper in the shape of a 
right-angled trlausl* to b® applied wlthlu vertical side 
•gainst a cylinder, and parallel to the axis. And be 
wrapped round the cylinder ; the hypotenuse will 
describe on the surface of the cylinder « screw Une or 
helix. If the dimensions be so chosen that tbe base 
of tbs triaagle is equal to the circumference of the 

S cylinder, then the hypoteuum becomee on inclined 
'one traced on ths surface of the cylinder ; the die- 
noe being the height of the piano- An ordinary 
screw ooniifti of &n eT©r*tioo on k Kolia cy Under ; tnl* 
elev*tioa may bo either »qaare or acute, aud inch 
■crews are called square or sharp screws accordingly. 
When it corresponding groove is cut In the hollow 
cylinder or not of the same diameter aa the bolt, this 
gives rise to an internal or companion screw or nut. 
The vertical distance between any two threads of a 
screw measured parallel to ths axis is called the pitch, 
and the augie is called tbe inclinetloti of the screw. 
In practice, a raised screw Is used with tte companion 
in such a oianoer that the ekvattons of tbe one fit 
into, and coincide with, the depressions of ths other. 
Tbe screw being ■ modification of tho inclined plaoe. 
the conditions of equilibrium are those which obtain 
in the cose of tbe plaoe. Ths resistance, which U 
either a weight to be raised or a pressure to be exerted, 
acts in the direction of the vertical, and the power 
acts parallel to the base ; hsuos ws hsvs P ; R * h : 6, 
and the length of the base is tbe circumference of the 
cyllader ; whence P : H — A : 2tjt ; r belua the radius 
of the cylinder, and h tbs pitch of the screw. The 
power is usually applied to the screw hy means of a 
lever, as io ths bookbinder*’ press, Aa, and ths prin- 
ciple of the screw may be stated to bo generally that 
the power of the screw is to the resistance in the same 
ratio as the pitch of the screw bears to the circum- 
ference of the circle tliroutth which the power acta. — 
Qanot : Phytiot (ed. Atkinson), f 46. 


A convax screw is known as the external or 
male acraw, a concava or hollow acraw (gena- 
rally termed a nut) Is an internal or femala 
acraw. Tha mechanical effect of a Bcrew is 
increased by lessening tha distance between 
tha threads, or by making them finer, or by 
lengthening the lever to which the power is 
applied ; this law ia, however, greatly modi- 
fied by tha friction, which is very great. 
Tha ecrew ia naed for many purpoaea ; ordi- 
narily to fasten things together; for tha 
application of great pressure it is employed 
in the form of the acrew-jack, screw-press, 
die. ; as a horer it la used In the form of 
the gimlet ; for fine adjustments, as in tele- 
scopes, microscopes, micrometers, &c., it ia 
invaluahle. Tha great attrition or friction 
which takea place In the acrew is useftd by 
retaining it in any atate to which it has 
onca bean brought, and continuing tha effect 
after tha power ia removed. The parts of a 
acrew are the head, harrel or stem, thread, 
and point. Tlia head has a alit, nick, or 
square. In number screws vary, as single, 
double, triple ; tha numbers representing tha 
individual threads, and those abova single 
being known as multiplex-threaded. 

2. Steam Nav. : [Screw-propeller). 


% (I) Archimedean screw : [Archimedean]. 

(2) A screw loose : Somathing wrong or de- 
fectiva in a person or thing. 

♦ * My unote was confirmed in his original impression 
that something dark and mysterious was polos for- 
ward, or, as be always sold himself, that ‘ there was a 
serf w loot s soms where." '‘—Dickons : Pickwick, ch. xllx. 

(3) Differential screw : [Differential], 

(4) Endless screw , perpetual screw : A screw 
without longitudinal motion, acting upon tha 
soga of a wheeL 

(5) Hunter's screw: A differential screw (q.v.). 

(6) Right and left screw : A screw of which 
tha threads npon tha opposite ends run in 
different directions. 

(7) To put the screw on : To bring pressure 
to bear on a person, aa for the purpose of ex- 
torting money. 

•• He had little dooht of being able to put the screw 
on me for any amount I was good for.'— .Daily Tele- 
graph. 8ept. 12, 1986. 

(8) To put under the screw : To apply strong 
pressure to ; to compel. 

screw-alley, «. 

Shipwright. : A passaga-way along tha shaft 
of a screw-propeller, allowing access for tha 
man who examina and attend to the bearings. 


screw-blade, *. The hisda of a screw- 
propellar. 

screw-bolt. a. A bolt having a screw- 
thread on ita ahank. It la adapted to pas a 
through holes prepared for the purpoaa in two 
or more pieces of timber, iron, Ac., to fasten 
aud hold them together by means of a nut 
screwed on tha ecraw-end. 


screw-box, s. 

Wood : A davice for cutting the threads on 
wooden scrawa. It ia similar in construction 
and operation to tha Screw-plate (q.v.). 


screw-cap, s. 

1. A cover to protect or conceal the head oi 
a screw. 

2. A cover for a fruit-jar, or a bottle of any 
effervescing beverage. 

screw-clamp, *. A damp which acta 

by means of a Bcrew. 

screw-collar, «. 

Optics : The means of adjuatmant for rela- 
tive distance between tha front and the pos- 
terior parts of an achromatic objective, da- 
aigned to secure perfect definition with differ- 
ing thickness of covering glass. 

screw-coupling, a. 

1. A devica for joining tha ends of two 
vertical rods or chaine, and giving them anj 
deaired degrea of tension. 

2. A acraw-sockat for uniting pipes or rods. 

screw-dock, s. A kind of graving dock, 
in which vessels are largely raised aud lo wared 
by means of acrawa. 

screw-driver, #. A tool for turning 
screws in or out of their places. Tt has an 
end like a hlunt chisel, which enters the nick 
in tha aerew-head. 

screw-gear, s. 

Mach. : Tha worm and worm-wheel, or end- 
lass acraw and pinion. 

screw-jack, s. A lifting-jack, In which 
the power consists of a screw rotating in a 
nut in the body of tha tool. [Jack,] 

screw-key, screw-wrench, #. 

1. A spanner for ths articles which socket 
upon tha mandrel-screw. 

2. The lever of a acrew-preas ; a form of 
key used with lock-faucets. 

screw-lock, «. 

Locksmith. : A lock, of which the essential 
feature is an opening bar, which is detained 
by a acraw when in a locked position. 

screw-machine, a 

Mach. : A machine for making from bar-iron 
acrews and atnda such as are used in a 
machiua-akop. It is of the nature of a bolt- 
machine. 

eerew-nail, *. An ordinary screw. 

screw -pile, s. A pila having a acraw- 
thread at ita shoe to enabla it luoia readily to 
penetrate hard ground and to hold it firmly 
in position. 

screw-pine, s. 

Botany : 

1. Sing. : The ganna Pandanns. The name 
screw-pine ia given because the prickly leaves 
are arranged spirally in a tripie aaries, form- 
ing dense tufts or crowns like those of the 
pine-apple (q.v.). 

2. PL : Tha Pandanaceaa (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

screw-plate. «. A steel plate having a 
series of holes of varying sizes, with worms 
and notches for cutting threads. 

screw-poBt, s. 

Shipwright. : The inner atera-post, through 
which the shaft of tha acrew-propaller passes. 

screw-press, s. A press for communi- 
cating pressure by means of a acraw or screws. 

screw-propeller, s. 

Naut. : A spiral blada on a cylindrical axis, 
eallad tha ahaft Dr apindie, p.'iraliai with the 
keel of the vaaael, made to ravolva 
by steam powar beneath the aur- 
faca of the water, usually at the 
stern, aa a means Df propulsion. 

The usa of the screw aa a means of 
propelling ahipa was devised aud 
experimented with from the earli- 
ast days of the use of ateam as a 
motive power, but the first to 
achieve success was Job n^Ericsson, 
the eminent Swedish engineer, 
who experimented on the Thames 
in 1836, aud aftarwarda du the 
Delaware. Sir Francie Smith was 
successful somawhat later, and the 
value of acrew propellers was 
clearly demonstrated. Since then pRorsLLuu 
they hava been widely adopted as a 
means of propulsion for vessels. In 1860 a 
steamer was constructed in London with twin 
screws, with Independent action, aod receutly 
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Bom© nf the great Atlantic liners have been 
provided with triple screws, with great advan- 
tage in speed. The motion of a screw-steamer 
1b often uncomfortable ta passengers. In 
many cases, however, this ia obviated in some 
measure by placing the saloon in the fore-part 
of the ship. (Twin-screw.] 

8 crew-punch, a. A punching device 
operated by a screw. 

screw-rudder, s. 

Naui. : A acrew instead of a rudder for 
eteering a ahip. The direction of the axis is 
changed to give the requisite motion to the 
eh ip. Its efficiency does not depend on the 
motion of the vessel. 

screw shells, s. pi. 

ZooL : The family Turritellidae (q.v.X 

screw-steamer, *■ A steamer propelled 
by a screw, in contradistinction to a paddle- 
wheel steamer. 

screw stone, a A popular name for the 
cast of a fossil encrinite. [Fossil-screw, s.) 


SorTb'-b^t, a [Scribe.] A painter’s pencil. 



** The polemic tcribblage of thooiopy and politic*."— 
W. Taylor : Surety of German Poetry, i. 861 


ecrfb -ble (I), v.t. A {. [Eng. scribe, s . ; freq. 
suffi -It.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To write hastily, illegibly, or without 
regard to correctness or elegance ; to scrawi. 

" Prevent the disgrace of tcribbling much to no pur- 
pose. War burton : Divine Legation, bk. t., f 4. 

2. To cover or fill with careless, hasty, or 
illegible writing ; to scrawl over. 

B. Intrant. : To write hastily, carelessly, 
or without regard to correctness, taste, or 
elegance. , 

" Ton here been tcribbling on • book which is aot 
your own ." — Cant IV t Saturday Journal, Sept, 28, 1886. 

scrib ble (2), v.t. [S w. skrubbla ; Ger. schrab- 
belu=z to card, to scribble.] To card or tease 
coarsely ; to pass, as cotton or wool, through 
a scribbler. 


screw-tap, s. An instrument for cutting 
the interior thread on a hollow screw. [Screw- 
plate.] 

screw-tree, i. 

Bot . ; The genus Hellcteres (q.v.). 

screw-valve, a. A faucet or stop-cock 
actuated by a screw. [Stop-valve.] 

screw-well, s. v 

Shipbuild. : A hollow In the stem of a vessel 
Into which a propeller is lifted, 

screw-wheel, a A worm-wheel (q.v.). 

screw-wrench, a [Screw-key.) 


screw, r.i, A i. [Screw, a) 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To turn, as a screw ; to apply a 
screw to ; to fasten, press, or make firm with 
a screw or screws. 

** (H«l ordered nil hi* bayonet* to be *o formed that 
they might be tcrewed upon the barrel without *top- 
ping It up .'— Macaulay : But . Eng^ ch. xiii. 

£L Figuratively: 

• 1. To wrest, to wrench, to force, to press. 
(Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, v.) 

2. To distort, to deform hy contortions. 

• “ He term'd hi* face into a harden'd ■mile." 

Dry den: Don Sebattian, IL 

•3. To raise extortionately ; to rack. 

** The rent* of land In Ireland, eir.ee they have been 
•o enormoualy raised and termed ap, may be com- 
puted to be about two millions.'— Swift. (Todd.) 

* 4. To oppress by exactions ; to use violent 
means to. 

" Our country landlords, by unmeasurable terming 
and racking their tenants, have already redoced the 
miserable people to s worse oondjtion than the pea- 
sants in France.* — Stcift. {Todd.) 

5. To obtain or gain by force, or the exercise 
of any strong influence. 

“The utterly exorbitant rents that 8cotch proprie- 
tors . . . have managed to term out of sportsmen In 
the last few years.'— Field, Dec. 12, 1886. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To be propelled hy means of a 
screw. 


2. Fig. : To be oppressive or exacting ; to 
use violent means in exacting. 

T 0) To screw up : To fasten np with screwe ; 
specif., to fasten the oak or nuter door of an 
obnoxious person, so as to prevent egress. 
(Univ. Slang.) 

(2) To screw up one's courage : To summon 
np courage. 


screwed, a. [Screw, v.) 
(Slang.) [Cf. Tioht.] 


Drunk, tlpay. 


" Divers kind-hearted boys, in their simple language, 
bade her be of good cheer, for she was ‘only a little 
’ '’-Dickens : Martin ChuzdewU, xxr. 


icrew er, a. [Eng. screw, v. ; ~er.] One who 
or that which screws. 


screw'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Screw, r.] 

screwing-machine, j. A screw-ma- 
chine (q.v.). 

* ecrib'-a-ble, a. [Lat. scribo = to write; 
Eng. -able.] Capable of being written, or of 
being written npon. 

* ecrl ba tioue, a. [Scribe.] Skilful in or 
fond of writing or scribbling. 

“Popes wer* then not very jtcribaXimu, ar not so 
pragmatical.'— Barrow: Pop* t Supremacy. 


scrlb'-ble, s. [Scribble ( 1 ), t>.] 

1. Hasty or careless writing ; a scrawl* 

“Neither did I bat vacant seasons spend 
Io this my scribble." Bunyan: Apology. 

* 2. A hurried walk. 

* BCrib' ble mSnt, a. [Eng. scribble (l) v. ; 
-menf.] A worthless, careless, or hasty 
writing ; a scribble, a scrawl. 


acrlb -bier (IX a [Eng. scribble), (IX v. ; -er.] 
One who scribbles ; a bad or careless writer ; 
hence, an author of poor reputation ; a petty 
writer ; a contemptuous name for an autuor. 

“ Mootague was thus represented hy contemporary 
tcribblert.' —Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ulr. 


scrib bler (2X a. [Eng. scribble) (2), v. ;-er.] 

1. A carding-machine by which fibre is 
roughly carded preparatory to the final 
carding. 

2. The person In charge of the machine de- 
scribed Jn 1. 


8 crib -bling, pr. par. A a. [Scribble (1), t>.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B. As adj.: Adapted or intended to be 
scribbled on or in ; as, scribbling paper, a scrib- 
bling diary, Ac. 

scrib 1 bllhg, s. [Scribble (2X t>.] 

Cotton A WooUen-mannJ . ; The first rough 
carding, preparatory to the final carding. 

scrlbbling-machlne, «. 

Woollen-manuJ . : A scribbler. 


ecrlb'-bllhg- ly, adv. [Eng. scribbling, a. ; 
-ly.] In a scribbling manner. 


scribe, * scry be, a [Lat. scriba ~ a writer ; 
scribo = to write; orig. = to scratch or cut 
ellghtly; Fr. scribe ; Ital. scriba.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A writer, one who writes, a penman ; 
especially, one who is skilled in penmanship. 

2. An official or public writer ; an amann- 
ensie, a secretary, a copyist 

“One of the foresayde JJ parsonls so condempned, 
wss tcrybe to the pope .'— Pabyan : Chronyd e, eh. clix. 

3. In the same sense as II. 2. 

EL Technically : 

1. Bricklaying : A spike or Isrge nail gronnd 
to a sharp point, to mark the bricks on the 
face and back by the tapering edges of a 
mould, for the purpose of cutting them and 
reducing them to the proper taper for gauged 
arches. 

2. Jewish Antiq. A Hist . ; Heb. Dn^D 
(sopherim\ from “ED (saphar) = to write, to 
set in order, to count ; Gr, ypapfiarels (gram - 
mateis).] An order of men whose office or 
function seems at first to have been that of 
military secretaries (Judg. v. 14 ; Jer. lii. 25X 
Afterwards they multiplied copies of the 
sacred books, and In consequence came to have 
a good knowledge of their contents. Never- 
theless, their manner of teaching was of a 
hesitating, not of au authoritative character 

§ tfatt. vii. 29X They attained to great social 
Ignity. They took part with the chief priests 
in plotting the death of Jesus (Luke xxii. 2). 

scribeawl, s. An awl need for marking 
lines to be followed in sawing or cutting out 
work. Called also Scriber, Scribing-awl, 
Scratch-awl. 


scribe, v.t. A {. [Lat scribo — to scratch, to 
write; Ger. schreiben; Dut. schrijven; Dan. ■ 
thrive ; Sw. skrifva. ] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Ord . Lang . ; To write or mark npon ; I 
to inscribe. 


n. 


Carpentry : 




1. To mark by a rule or compasses ; to 
mark so as to fit one piece to the edge o( 
another or to a surface. 

2. To adjust, as one piece of wood to 
another, so that the fibre of the one shall be 
at right angles to that of the other. 

* B. Intrans. : To write. 


" Doing nothing bot *erihhle and t<rribt,“—Mad. 
D A rblay : Cecilia, bk. x., ch. vi. 


scrib'-er, s. [Eng. scril(e) ; -er.] [Scribe- awl.) 


BCrib'-Ing, pr. par. A s. [Scribe, t>.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B. As substantive : 


• 1. Ord. Lang. : Writing, handwriting. 

2. Carp. : The fitting the edge of s board to 
another surface, as the skirting- board of a 
room Is scribed to the floor, being marked in 
position, and then cut to match the in- 
equalities. 


scribing compass, s. 

Saddlery: A compass with one pointed leg 
to act as a pivot, and one scooping edge to 
act as a marker. 


scribing-iron, s . A scoring-tool for 
marking logs and casks. 

* scrib i^rn, a [Eng. scribe, e. ; -im.] The 
character, manners, or teaching of the Jewish 
Scribes. 


• scrib la-clous, a. [Eng. scribble) ; -aetous.) 
Fond of or given to scribbling or writing. 

M Th* loqaacioum, tcriblaciout Her* ad. “—Carlyle, ia 
Century Magazine, June, 1888, p. 27 L. 

• acrid, s, [Screed.) A fragment, a piece, a 
shred. 


* scrlene, #. [Screen, a.] 


scrievo, v.i. [Etym, douhtful.] To glide 
swiftly along ; to rub or rasp along. (Scotch.) 

" The wheel* o' life ne down hill, ecrievin', 

Wi’ rattlin’ flea." Burnt .* SeoCck Drink. 

scrlg / -gle,t>.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To wriggle J 
to struggle or twist about 

* Bcrlke, v.i. [Screak.] 

• scrim er, i. [Fr. escrimeur, from tsorimer 
= to fence.) A fencing-master, a swordsman, 

" The terimert of their notion. 

He iwore, hxd ueither motion, guxrd, oor eye. 

If yon Oppos’d them." Shaket p. ; Hamlet, lv, T. 

sorlm mage, sertim'-mage (aga as I&X 

s. [A corruption of skirmish (q.v.XJ A 
skirmish, a tussle ; Bpecif. in football, a con- 
fused close tnssle round the ball. 


** Some dxy to engage in & general tcrimmage for 
fre*h epoH "— Daily Telegraph, Sept 22, 1886. 


scrimp, v.t. [Dsn. skrumpe ; Sw. skrumpria ; 
Low Ger. schrumpen ~ to shrink, to shrivel ; 
A.S. scrim-man = to dry, to wither.} To make 
small, scent, or short ; to scant ; to limit or 
straiten ; to put on short allowance. 

“ That auld capricioo* cariln. Nature, 

To tnak amend* for tcrimpit etature.* 

Burnt: To Jamet Smith. 

scrimp, a. A a [Scrimp, v .] 

A. As adj. : Scanty, narrow, deficient, con- 
tracted. 

B. As subst. : A niggard, a pinching miser. 
(Amer.) 


scrimp ’-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Scrimp, r.] 

scrlmping-bar, s. 

Calico-print. : A grooved bar which spreads 
cotton cloth right and left, so as to feed 
smoothly to the printing-machine. 

scrimp -ly, adv. [Ene. scrimp, s. ; -ly.] In 
a scrimp manner ; hardly, scarcely. 

scrimp'-ness, «. [Eng. scrimp , a. ; -ness.] 
Scantiness, small allowance. 


Bcrimp tlon (p eilent), s. [Scrimp, t>.) A 
small portion, a pittance. (Prov.) 

scrimp, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. for 
scrimps.] Thin canvas glued on the inside of 
a panel to keep It from cracking or hreakiug. 


£ite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wfct, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, air©, sir, marine; go, p$t| 
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serin, 5 . [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Mining: A a mall veia. 

* serine, a. [0. Fr. escrin (Fr, leriri); I tel. 
tcrigno, from Lat. scrinium — a de9k, from 
scribo = to write.] A chest, box, case, or 
other placa in which writing9 or curiosities 
are deposited; a sliriue. 

" Lay forth, out of thine everlasting tarine. 

The antique roll*.” Spenser : P.Q., I. (Introd.) 

scringe, v.i. [A variant of cringe (q.v.).] To 
c rings. ( Prov .) 

scrip (IX * scrippe, * scryppe, a. [Icel. 
skrtppa — a bag, a scrip; Norw. skreppa : 
dial, skr&ppa; 0. Sw. akreppa ; O. Dut. 
scharpc, schacrpc, sceppe; Low Qer. schrap.) 
A wallet, a email bag, a satchel. 

“ Across bis shoulders then the tcrip be flung." 

Pop*: Homer; Odyuey xvil. 220. 

scrip (2), $. [Tha sama word as script (q.v.).] 
*1. Anything written; a writing; a list, as 
of names; a catalogue. 

2. A piece of paper containing a writing; 
a schedule, a certificate. 


scrip'-tu-ral, a. lEng. scripture); -uZ.] Of 
or pertaiuing to the Scriptures ; contained in 
tha Scriptures ; biblical, 

" Creatures, the scriptural use of that word deter* 
mine# sometime# to men."- Atterbury. 

* scrip' - tu - ral - i§m, #. [Eng. scriptural; 
-ism.] The quabty of being scriptural ; literal 
adherence to Scripture. 

* scrip-tu-ral-ist, a. [Eng. scriptural; 4st.] 
Ona who adheres literally to the Scriptures, 
and makes them the foundation of all philo- 
sophy. 

SCrip'-tu-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. scriptural ; -ly.) 
In a scriptural manner, 

* scrip'-tu-ral ness, a. (Eng. scriptural; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being scrip- 
tural. 

Scrip'-ture, $. & a. [0. Fr. escripture, escri - 
ture (Fr. icriture ), from Lat. scriptura — a 
writing, from scripturus, fut. par. of scribo — 
to write ; Sp. A Port, escritura ; I tab scrittura.] 
A. As substantive : 


3. Specif, in Comm. : A certificate of etock 
subscribed to a bank or other company, or of 
a subscription to a loan ; an interim writing 
or document entitling a person to a share or 
shares in any company, or to an allocation of 
•tock in general, tha interim writing or scrip 
being exchanged after registration for a 
formal certificate; in this sense termed scrip 
certificate. Also, paper obligations of a corpora- 
tion issued for wages, Ac., In lieu of cash and 
circulating locally as currency. Tha fractional 
currency of tha U. S. during and following 
the Civil War was known as scrip or (humor- 
ously) as “shinplastera.” 


Tf For anothar etymology, see extract. 

“A 8 took Exchange term contracted from ' unb- 
■erlption.* When * foreign loan 1* issued, or * new 
eorapany 1* aboot to borrow capital, the puhlic are 
invited to * nobecribe ' to it, that Is, in plain language, 
they are aaked to say how much money they are 
wtlliug to lend for either of tbo*e purposes. Thl* 
invitation 1# pre»ented in the form of a * prospectus.’ 
The lender or subscriber 'applies' for a share in the 
loan, or for tha privilege of contributing to a com- 
pany’* capital, and In answer receives a ' letter of 
allotment’ This letter of allotment is afterward# 
exchanged for ‘scrip,’ that is a kind of provisional 
document entitling him to claim definite bonds or 
share certificates. Indicating how many bonds or 
shares he has subscribed."— Bithell : Counting Bouso 
Dictionary. 


scrip-company, s. A company haring 
shares which pass by delivery, without tha 
formalities of register or transfer. 


■orlp-holder, s. A person bolding scrip 
entitling him to shares in a company. 


• Bcrip'-page (age as s. [Eng. scrip (1) ; 
•age.] That which is contained iu a ecrip or 

bag. 

" Let ns make an honourable retreat : though not 
with bag and baggage, yet with scrip ana scrip page.'* 
— Shakesp. : At You Like It. iii. 3. 


feript, s. [Lat. scriptum, neut. siag. of scriptus, 
pa. par. of scribo — to write.] 

L Ordinary Language : 


1. A piece of writing ; a scrip. 

" I trow it were to iooge you to tary, 

If 1 told yon of every script and bond." 

Chau. 


*2. Style of writing. 


Chaucer; C. T„ #,501. 


“The book ... Is beyond price for the purity of It* 
script."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 27. 1S8S. 

IL Technically: 

1. Law: The original or principal docu- 
ment. 


2. Print. : A kind of type in Imitation of 
writing. 



■erfp-tor'-i-um, s. [Lat., from scriptor = a 
writer, from scriptus, pa. par. of scribo = to 
write.] Tha room in a monastery or abbey 
set apart for the writing or copying of manu- 
scripts. 


* 1. A writing ; anything written ; a docu- 
ment, an inscription. 

** This scripture on the tombe, the whlche was in 
Latyn .”— Berners : Froissart; Cronycle, voL L, ch. cx. 

2. The Bible, as preeminently worthy of 
being called “tha Writing"; the books of 
the Old and New Testament. (Frequently 
used in the plural, preceded by the definite 
article.) 

'■ Whoever expect* to find In the Scriptures a specific 
direction for every moral doubt that arises, looks for 
mow than he will meet with .'— Palsy : Philosophy, 

* 3. Anything contained in the Scriptures ; 
a passage or quotation from tha Scriptures, 

" The devil can cite Scripture for his purpose." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, t a 

B. As adj. : Pertaiaing to or contained in 
the Scriptures or tha Bible ; scriptural : as. 
Scripture truthe, 

H (1) In the A.V. scripture Is used in the 
Old Testament ia Dan. x. 21, with doubtful 
signification. Our Lord often used both the 
singular and the plural of the word for the 
Old Testament (Matt. xxi. 42 ; Mark xii. 10 ; 
Joha v. 89, x. 85, Ac), so do the Apostles 
<Rnm. i. 2, iv. 8 ; James iv. 5, Ac.X St. Peter 
once includes under the term the Epistles of 
St. Panl (2 Peter iii. 15-16). Tha apithet Holy 
is sometimes prefixed (Rom. i. 2 ; 2 Tim. lit 
15X [Bible.] 

(2) By English law scoffing at Scripture 
i9 punishable by fine and imprisonment. 
Rationalistic criticism of it in a grava spirit 
is not considered as constituting tha offence. 

Scripture-reader, s. A pereon employed 
to read the Scriptures in private bouses among 
the poor aad uneducated. 

* scrip'-tured, a. [Eng. Scripture) ; -ed.] 
Engraved ; ornameated with figures. 

" Those scriptured Osaka It esunot tee.” 

D. 9. Rossetti : Burden of Nineveh. 

scrip'-ture-wort, i. [Eng. scripture, and 
wort.] 

Bot. : The genns Opegrapha (q.v.) 

* scriptur'-Ian, $. [Eng. Scripture) ; -ton.] 

A scripturiat (q.v.). , 

" 0 rare scripturian.”— Chapman ; Humourous 
Dayes Mirth, p. lot 


* scrip-tur'-l-^nt, fl. [Low Lat. scripturisns, 
pr. par. of scripturio = to desire to write ; 
scribo = to write.] Having a de9ira or passion 
for writing ; having an itch for authorship. 

" Thl# grand sertpturient paper-splller."— Wood : 
Athena Oxon., voL 1L ; Wm. Prynne. 


* scrip -tu-rist, s. [Eng. scripture); -ist.) 
One who is well versed in tha Scriptures. 

••wicllffe WM not only e good divine end scripturist, 
hnt well skilled in the civil, canon, and English law.” 
—Archbp. Newcom e : English Trans, qf Bible, p. a, 

" scrft$h, s. [Screech, #.] 


_ ** Yoor scriptorium 

Is fsmoua amoug all, your mauuscripte 
Praised for their beauty and their excellence." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, Iv. 

* scrip '-tor-y, a. (Lat. scriptorius, from 
scriptor = a writer.] 

1, Written, expressed In writing, not verbal. 
"Will# are nuncapatory and scriptory.*’— Swift : 

Tale of a Tub, } 2. 

2. Used for writing. 

"With such differences of reeds, vallatory, saglttary, 
scriptor u, and others." — Brown* ; Miscellany Tract L 


scri-vel'-lo, «. [Ttal.] An elephant’s tusk 
under twenty pounds weight. 

* Scriven, * scriv-eln, s. [O. Fr. escrivain 
(Fr. icrivain ), from Low Lat. scribanum, 
sccua. of sertbanus = a scribe ; Lat. scribo — 
to write ; Sp. escribano.] A scrivener. 

* scriv'-en, v.t. [Scriven, #.] To write, as 
a scriveaer. 

"A mortgage terivened np."— North; Life of Lord 
Guilford, IL 802. 


scriv'-eu-cr, * skriy-en-erc, s. [Mid. 

Lng. acriven ; -er. ] 

1. A writer; one whose business wa 9 tc 
draw up contracts or other documents. 

“ My boy shall fetch the Scrivener.” 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, It. 4. 

2. One whose business ia to receive money 
to place out at interest, and to supply thosa 
who want to raise money on security ; a money- 
broker; a fiaaocial agent. 

" And from the griping scrivener free I - 

Dryden ; Horace, epode ii. 

T The Scriveners are ona of the London 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1616. 

scrivener’s palsy, *. 

Pathol. : A spasm nr cramp affecting certain 
muscles essential to tha act of writing, it 
commeuces by a stiffness of the muscles of 
the arm or forearm, or of the fiugera of tha 
right limb in tha evening, disappearing after 
a night's rest ; then the movement of the 
hand becomes unsteady and the writing a 
scrawl. At the more advanced stage a spasm 
comes on whenever the pen ia taken into tha 
hand. Though it doe9 not seem to be caused 
by overwork, yet the haod should be allowed 
to rest, and whea work ia attempted some 
mechanical appliance should be used to ea- 
abla the fingers which are not affected to bold 
the pen. Called also Writer’s Paralysis and 
Writer's Cramp. 

* scrfv'-sn-ish, • scrive-in-ishe, a. [Mid. 

Eng. scriven : -ish.] Like a scriveaer. 

" And mska It with these argument** tough, 

Ne scrieeinithe or craftoly thou It write.* 

Chaucer : Trollus l Cressida, IL 

* scriv'- eu-like, a. Like a scriveaer.. 
(Chaucer.) 

scr 6-t>Ic -u-lar -1 -a, s. [Lat. scroMcul(u$ 
(q.v.) ; fern. eing. adj. auff -aria.] 

Zool. & Palccont. : A sub-genua of Semela 
(q.v.). Known recent species twenty, from 
Britain, tha Mediterranean, Ac. ; fossil four, 
from the European Tertiary. 

scrobicularla-crag, s. 

Geol. : The upper division of the Red Crag 
at ChiUeaford. 

icr^-hlc -U -lat©, a. [Mod. Lat. scrobiculatus, 
from Lat. scrobiculut (q.v.).J 
Bot. : Pitted (q.v.X 

scrJ^-Wo'-u-lils, s. [Lat = a little ditch, or 
trench ; scrobls = a ditch, a grave.] 

Anat. : A pit, a depression, 
scroblculus cordis, i. 

Anat. : The pit of the stomach, a depression 
in the upper part of the epigastric region. 

scrof'-u-la, s. [Lat. scrofula a swelling of 
the glands* nf the neck, from scrofa — a sow, 
an animal which was supposed to be particu- 
larly liable to auch swellings ; Fr. scrofules ; 
Itel. scrofula , scrofala; Sp. escrofula ; Port 
escrofulas.] 

Pathol. : A constitutional state, hereditary 
or acquired, known also as Struma, leading 
up to the development of tubercles, though 
it ia only whea that state ia fully developed 
that tubercles are deposited. Previously, tha 
scrofblous subject ia anaemic, feeble, and 
liable to suppurative and ulcerative states of 
the akin and other parts of the body, fre- 
quently with prematurely active mental power, 
which is proportionately early exhausted. 
The glands ara specially liable to scrnfula, 
particularly those at the aide of the neck and 
under the angles of the jaw. Iron and cod- 
liver oil are tha principal remedies for this 
coaditioo. 

scrof-u-lo'-sis, s. [Mod. Lat. scrofula ; auff 
-osia.] 

Pathol. : Scrofula without tubercle ; as 
opposed to tuberculosis (q.v.). 

scrof'-u-loiis, a, [Eng. scrofulia) ; -ow*.] 

1. Pertaining or relating to scrofula ; of tha 
natura of scrofula : as, scrofulous diathesis, 
scrofulous ulcer. 

2. Suffering from or affected with scrofula. 

" Charles once handled a scrofulous Quaker, and 
made him a healthy man and a sound churchman in a 
moment .”— Macaulay ; Hist Eng., ch. xiv. 

scrof'-u-lous-ly, adv. [Eng. scrofulous ; -ly.] 
In a scrofulous manoer ; with scrofula. 

8CroF-u-lou8-ncS8, s. [Eng. scrofulous ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being scrofulous. 
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sorog— scrubby 


acrog, a. rHie same word as scrag (q.v.) ; cf. 
GaeL sgrogag = something shrivelled or 
stunted ; sgrog = to shrivel.] A stunted 
bash or shrub ; to the plural generally used 
to designate thorns, briers, Ac., and some- 
times small branches of trees broken off. 

< Pror .) 

•crSg'-gfr scrog'-gie, a. [Eng. scrog ; -y.] 

1. Stunted, shrivelled. 

2. Full of bushes or scrogs. 

“ The w*y toward the cite was atooy, thorny, and 
ecroggyS — Oetta Romanorum, p. 1#. 

scroll, * scrdllc, • scrowl, * scrowle, *. 

[For scrowel, dim. of Slid. Eng. scrow (q.v.). 
The form has doubtless been Influenced by 
roHfa.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Languags : 

1. A roll of paper or parchment ; a writing 
formed into a roll. 

** The heaven* *bxll be rolled together u a eorott*— 
Jsaiah xxrlr. 14. 

2. A list, a catalogue, a schedule. 

** Here U the scroll of every man’s name."— Shaketp. : 
Midsummer Mights Dream, L 2. 

3. A writing generally. 

“ And that between them then there went 
Soma tcroll of ooarteou* compliment.’' 

Soott: MarmUm, V. Jl. 

4. A flourish added to a person's name in a 
signature. 

5. The curved head of Instalments of the 
violin class, in which are inserted the pins 
for tuning the strings. 

TT. Technically: 

L Arch.: A convolved or spiral ornament, 
■variously introduced ; specif., the volute of 
the Ionic and Corinthian capitals. 

2. Her. : The ribbon-llke appendage to a 
^rest or escutcheon, on which the motto is 
inscribed. 

3. Hyd.-eng. : A spiral or converging adjut- 
.age around a turbine or other reaction water- 
wheel, designed to equalise the rate of flow 
of water at all part9 around the circamfer- 
ouce of the wheel, by decreasing the capacity 
of the chute in its circuit. 

4. Joinery : An ornament of a form derived 
from and distantly resembling, a partially 
unrolled scroll of parobment. Instruments 
are made for laying out scrolls and curves for 
stair- work, and other Irregular forms. 

5l Law : A mark which supplies the place 
of a seal. 

G. Navi. : A piece or pieces of timber bolted 
'to the stem tn lieu of a figure-head. 

scroll-chuck, s . \ 

Lathe : A device for holding and centring 
work in the lathe. 

scroll-head, s. 

Navi. : (1> [Scroll (5)] ; (2) [Billet-head]. 
scroll-gear, a A gear-whesl of spiral 
form. 

scroll Saw, *. A relatively thin and 
oarrow-bladed reciprocating-saw, which passes 
through a hole in tbe work-tabls and saws a 
kerf in the work, which is moved about In 
siny rcqnired direction on the t^ble. The saw 
follows a scroll or other ornament, according 
to x pattern or traced figure upon the work. 
The band-saw is a scroll-saw, and operates 
continuously. [Band-saw.] 

scroll-work, s. 

Arch.: Ornamental work, characterized 
generally by its resemblance to a band, ar- 
ranged in undulations or convolutions. 

" scrolled, a. [Eng. scroll ; aufT. -ed.] Formed 
like a scroll ; contained in a scroll. 

scroop, *. [A word of imitative origin.) A 
harsh cry, tone, or shriek. 


scroph-u-lar'-l-a, s. [Mod. Lat.; so named 
by Linneeus, because he believed it of use in 
the cure of scrofula.] 

Bot. : Figwort; the typical genus of Scrophu- 
lariacese (q.v.). Calyx generally llve-lobed ; 
corolla sub-globose. Its limb contracted, with 
two short lips, the upper two-lobed, frequently 
with an abortive stamen inside, the lower 
with three-lobea, the two lateral ones straight, 
the middle one decurved. Capsulo two-cellcd, 
two-vaived, septicidaL. Known aj^eries about 
eighty, from Europe, the temperate parts of 
Asia and North Africa, more rarely from 
America. Mucilage, rcsioous substances and 
essential oils are products of many of the 
species, while acridity, bitterness and astrin- 
gsney are prevalent characteristics. The leaves 
aud roots of some species are purgative and 
even emetic iu their action. They are chiefly 
herbaceous and half scrubby plants. Soino 
are admired and cultivated for their flowers, 
while others are very bumble plauts. 

•crbph-u-lar-I-a'Hje-ro, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. 
scrophulari(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. enff. -acece.] 
Bot. : Figworts or Linsriads ; an order of 
Perigynous Exogena, alliance Bignonlales. 
Herbs, under- shrubs, or shrubs, generally 
scentless ; leaves opposite, whorled, or al- 
ternate ; flowers, solitary or many, sometimes 
in dichotomous cymes ; calyx inferior, in flva 
or four divisions ; corolla monape talous, in 
five regular or bilabiate divisions, or in fonr, 
owing to the two upper petals being united at 
their tips ; stamens sometimes two, but gener- 
ally didynamous, from the abortion or ab- 
sence of a fifth upper one (in very rare cases it 
remains fertile); style simple, rarely bifid; 
ovary superior, two-celled, many-seeded ; fruit 
capsnlar, rarely berried ; seeds, generally in- 
definite, albuminous. Found in all parts of 
the world. The species are generally acrid, 
somewhat hitter, and suspected to be dan- 
gerous. Tribes, Salpigloesidese, Antirrhinidese, 
and Rhina nth idea?. Known genera 176, species 
1,814 (Lindley); genera 180, species about 
1,800. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

8 cr oph'-u-lar-rfn, s. [Mod. Lat. scroplvu- 
lar(ia ) ; Un ( Chem ..).] 

Chem, : A bitter substance obtained from 
Scrophulnria nodosa. It dissolves slowly In 
water, and forms white flocks with tannin. 

SCr#ph-n-la-ri'-n&-», a pL [Mod. Lat. 
scrophular(ia) ; Lat. fem. pL. adj. suff. -in^*.] 
Bot. : The Scrophulsriace® (q.v.). 

• scroph'-ule, *• [Scrofula.) Scrofula 
(q.v.). 

“ A catapI»«nA ol the leave* and hog* grease tneor- 
pomt tocitner, doth resolve tho tcrophules or • welling 
kernel* called the king’* eviU.'— P. Holland: Pllnie , 
hk. xxlL, ch. xlr. 

scrot'-al, a. [Lat. scrotfum) ; Eng. adj. snflf. 
-of.] Of or pertaining to the scrotum; as, 
scrotal hernia. 

scro'-ti-form, a. [Lat. scroti , genit. of scrotum 
(q.v.), and forma = form.] 

Bot. : Pouch-shaped (q.v.). 

8crd'-to-9Cle, s. [Lat. scrotum, and Gr. 107X17 
( kele ) = a tumouT.] 

Med . : A scrotal hernia. 

scrSt'-tyle, s. [Skrotta.) 

serd’-tiim, s. [Lat.] 

1. Comp. Anal.: Tlie bag or external tegu- 
mentary covering, enclosing the testes In the 
higher mammala. In man it is subject to 
a distinct disease known as chimney-sweep's 
cancer, from the liability of that class to 
suffer from it Other diseases are hyper- 
trophy, erysipelas, inflammatory oedema, and 
tumours of the scrotum. 

2. Bot. : The volva of some fungals. 


scroop, v.i. [Scroop, a.] To grate, to creak. 

“The Incessant lwuigiDg of door*, scrooping of locka" 
— Homing Chronicle. Oct. 9, 1664. 

acroph-u-l&c’-rtn, «. [Lat. scrophuKaria) ; 
acris = sharp, irritating, and suff. -in (CTiem.).] 
Chem . : An Irritating resinous substance ob- 
tained from Scrophularia aquatica . Soluble 
In alcohol and ether. 

scrSph-u- la-rS^-in, *. [Mod. Lat. scrophu- 
la(rui\ and Eng. resin.] 

CHem. : A resinous substance obtained from 
Scrophularia aqualica. Soluble In alcohol, 
insoluble In water and ether. 


scrotlge, scrodge, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; 
cf. Dan. ebrugge—U) stoop.] To crowd, to 
squeeze, to press. 

scrovtr, 11 scr owe, *scrove, *. [O. Fr. es- 

croue, eserne (Fr. tcrou) ; Low Lat. ecroa, from 
O. Dan. schroode = a strip, a shred ; Icel. skrd 
=ra scroll; Norw. skraa = to clesve, to 
Bhred. Thus the original meaning is a shred.] 
• 1. A scroll (q.v.). 

» Knowynge that ye wyd Baylly vm d to her* *crovn/t 
nod prophecye* ebonte hym ." — Fab yavi ; Chronicle 
(an. 1460). 

2. Tanners* and curriers’ clippings, used for 
glue-making. 


* scroylo, *. [O. Fr. escrouelles (Fr. ecrovelles) 
= the king’s evil, from Low Lat. tcrofdlae , 
from Lat. scrofula.] [Scrofula.] A mean 
wretch. (Prob. applied originally to oue 
afflicted with king's evil.) 

••Tbe tcroylsi of Augier* flout yon, king* " 

tihaketp. : King John, U. » 

scrub, v.t. & i. [Of Scandinavian origin ; cf. 
DuL schwbben; Dan. skrubbe ; Sw. skrubba = 
to scrub, to rub ; Norw. skrubb = a scrubbing- 
brush ; skrubba = the dwarf cornel-tree (Eng. 
shrub ; A.S. scro66).] 

A. Trans.: To rnb hard, either with the 
hand, or with an instrument or cloth ; specif., 
to rub hard with a brush, or something coarse 
and rough, for the purpose of cleaning or 
scouring. 

" Wo booled her, scrubbed her bottom. And tallowed 
it"— Dampier : Voyages (an. 1*87). 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To clean, scour, or brighten things by 
rubhing with a brush, or other hard or coorse 
instrument ; to scour. 

•* For a woman who hu boon aocu*tomod to k«piD» 
a coupl* of servent* to be eallod upon to oook and 
scrub u a very greet trial*’'— Field, Dec. 19, 1885. 

2. To work hard and penurionsly : as. To 
scrub hard for a living. 

scrub, s. & o. [Scrub, v.\ cf. A.S. scrobb = a 
shrub ; Dan. schrobber = a scrub, a scoundrel.] 
A * As substantive : 

1. A worn-out brush or broom. 


2. A mean fellow ; a paltry, stingy person. 

" They ar» esteemed scrubs and fool* hy rea*on of 
their cxrrUge.’ — Barton : Anatomy of Melancholy, 
p. 127. 

3. Something meon, paltry, or despicable. 

4. Close, low, or stunted trees or brushwood ; 
underwood. 

“There are no trees, only here and there patch** of 
abort oak scrub.*— A Month befort Sebastopol, by a 
A on-eombatant, p. 6L 

B* At adjective : 

1. Mean, paltry, petty, niggardly, contempt- 
ible. 

“ With a dosen largo Teasel* my vault *hall be etored, 
No little scrub Joint thall oora* on uiy board.” 

Swift. < Latham . ) 

2. Covered with scrub or underwood; 
scrubby. 

scrub-bird, s. 

Omith. : The genus Atrichia. The English 
name has reference to its habitat, the dense 
scrubs of Western Australis, whilst its generic 
name records the absence of vibrissse, so much 
develop in Sphenura, to which it is closely 
allied. There is hut one species, Atrichia 
damosa , the Noisy Scrub-bird, about eight 
inches long; upper surface, winge, and tail 
brown, each feather with crescentic bars of a 
darker shade; throat and chest reddish- white, 
with a large irregular black patch om lower 
part of throat. (Gould: Handbook to Birds of 
Australia , ii. 344.) 


scrub-oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus Catesbati and P. Uicifolia, North 
American species. 


* scrub-race, s. A race got up between 
low and contemptible animals for ama semen t. 


• scrfib’-bSd, a. [Eng. scrub ; -ed.] Scrubby, 
paltry, little. 

“ Now, by tbU bend. I gave It to a yootb— 

A kind of boy ; a little scrubbed boy." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, r. L 


serttb'-ber (1)* «- t En S- ^ - er 

I. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
scrubs ; a scrubbing-brush. 

IL Technically : 

1. Gas-making ; An apparatus for ridding 
coal-gas of tarry matter and some remains of 
ammonia. 

2. Leather: A machine in which leather 
from the tan-pit is washed before being 
finished. 


scriib'-bcr (2), *. [Eng. scrub, e. ; -er.] A 
term applied to cattle allowed to run wild la 
the mouotaioa. (Australian.) 


scrilb-bjf, a. [Eng. scrub ; -y.) 

1. Mean and small ; paltry, despicable. 

“A leruMydooking, yellow-faced foreigner, with 
cleaned gloves* It warUling loAudibly In * corner* ~ 
Thackeray i Book of Snobs, ch. xviiL 

2. Stunted, shorts 

3. Covered with scrub or low underwood. 

“ On oome ecrubby grouod on tbe oppoeit* si do of 
tbe rlvetf— Field, Dec. 6, 1885. 


iSt to, fat, fiirb, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p*t* 
or, were, w<?lL work, who, son ; mate, cub, core, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjrrian. », oe = e ; ey = a ; qn — kw. 
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* scriib'-bSMsh, cl [Eng. scrubby; -isM 
Somewhat scrubby. 

** I happen to be sheriff of the county ; and, m all 
write are returnable to me, a scrubbyish fellow asked 
me to sign one against you. — 0. Colman the Younger : 
Poor Gentleman. 

flcrub-stonc, s. [Eng. scrub, v.,and stone.] A 
provincial name for a kind of calciferoua 
sandstone. [Hearthstone, 2.] 

scru£ s. [Scurf.] 

scruff s. [Prob. the same as scu/(q.v.).] 

3. The back part of the neck. 

* 2. The scurf or outside akin. 

** Hanging up In the air by the scruff of his oeek- 
cloth.’*— Blackmon: Loma Doone, ch. mix. 

»crum' mage (age A3 lg), i . [Scrimmage.] 
A akirmisb. 

acrump'-fcious (p silent', a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

], Delightful, first-class, capital. (Slang.) 

" Bcrumpt iotwyoung ladies, you tog out so finely. " 

Chambers" Journal, July, 1879, p. MS. 

2. Nice, fastidious, particular. (Amer.) 

ecrun^b, v . t . & i . [Scranch.] 

A. Trans . : To crash with the teeth ; to 
crunch ; to grind duwn. 

B. Intrans . ; To make a crunching noise. 

" A man was scrttneMng throogh deep snow tome- 
where noar us.’’— Field, April 4, 1886. 

scru -pie, 8. [Fr. scrupulex= a little sharp 
etana falling into a man ’a shoe, and hin- 
dering him in hia gait; a scruple, a doubt, 
a weight, from Lat. ncrupulum, accus. of 
scrupulus = a small sharp stone, a small stone 
used as a weight, a email weight, a stone in 
one’a shoe, an uneasiness, a difficulty, a doubt ; 
diinin. of scrupus = a sharp atone; 8p. &Port. 
escrupulo ; Ital. scrupido, scrupolo .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A weight of twenty grains (9); the third 
part of a dram, or the twenty-fourth port of 
an ounce in the old apothecaries’ measure. 

* 2. Any small qnantity ; a particle. 

Nature never iende 

The smallest scruple of her excellence.' 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, I. L 

* 3. A part of a second ; a minute division 
of time. 

" Not the minute only, bnt the very scruple of 
time . "Southey t The Doctor, ch. lxn vL 

4. Hesitation as to action or the course to 
be pursued arising from the difficulty of 
determining what is right or expedient ; 
doubt, perplexity, or hesitation arising from 
motives of conscience; nicety, delicacy, 
doubt; a kind of repugnance or unwilling- 
ness to do anything, owing to the conscience 
not being satisfied as to its rightness or pro- 
priety. 

"But he broke throagh the most sacred tlee of 
publlo faith without scruple or ihame, whenever 
they Interfered with his interest, or with what he 
called hla glory. 1 * — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. it, 

* IL Astron. : A digit. 

•era -pie, v.i. & t. [Scruple, a.) 

A. Intrans. : To have scruples ; to doubt 
or hesitate about one’s actions or decisions ; 
to hesitate to do something ; to doubt. 

•* He scrupled not to eat 
Against hi* better knowledge." 

Milton: P. L., lx. 9VJ. 

* B. Trans. : To have scruples about ; to 
question the correctness or propriety of ; to 
hesitate, to believe. 

“He did not moch scruple the honeaty ot thoae 
peoyltf—Dampirr ; Voyages (1688). 

* scru-ple-ness, a. [Eng. scruple; -ness.] 
Scrupulosity. (Tusser.) 

**cru’-pler, s. [Eng. scrupUe), v. ; er.] One 
who scruples ; one who has scruples ; a 
doubter, a hesitater; a precise end scrupulous 
person. 

“Away with thoae nice scrupUrt,"— Bishop Hall: 
Remaines, p. 295. 

* scru -pu -list, s. [Eng. scruple; 4st.] One 
who scruples ; a acrnpler. 

* Boru'-pu-lize, v.t. [Eng. scruple; -iae.] 
To perplex with scruples or doubts. 

“In other article* thet eyther are or may be *o 
scru pul tied. “—Mou-nlagus ; Appeals to Ccesar, p. 244. 

ScHl-pn-lSs'-l- 1^, 8. [Lat. scrupulositas, 
from scrupulosvs = acrupuloos (q.v.) ; Ital. 
scrupulosita.] The quality or state of being 
scrupulous; hesitation or donbt as to actions 


or decisions arising from the difficulty of 
determining wliat is right or expedient ; re- 
luctance to act or decide arisiug from the 
fear of doing wrong ; nice regard to exactness 
and propriety ; preciseoess. 

•* The very scrupulosity which made Nottingham a 
mutineer was a secority that he would never be • 
traitor.” — Mtoaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. it. 

scru'-pu-lous, a. [Fr. scrupuleux , from Lat. 
scrupulosus, from scrupulus — a scruple (q.v.) ; 
Sp. escrupuloso ; Ital. scrupuloso, scrupoloso.) 

1 . Full of scruples ; inclined to scruple ; re- 
luctant or hesitating to determine or act; 
cautious or backward in actiag from & fear of 
offending or doing wrong. 

“ I sought 

Other support, not scrupulous whence It came.* 
Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. I1L 

2. Precise, exact, rigorous, punctilious, 
particular. 

“Ilia more scrupulous brother ceased to Appear In 
the royal chapel." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. fi. 

3. Carefui, cautious, vigilant ; exact or pre- 
cise regarding facts. 

“I have beeo the mare scrupulous and wary. In 
regard the inference* from thsse oboe r vat ion* ora of 
iiu port* nee."— W oodward. 

4. Marked or characterized by preciseness 
or punctiliousness. 

" William *aw that he mn*t not thiuk of paying to 
the law* of Scotland that scrupulous reape ct which he 
had wisely and righteously paid to the laws of -Eng- 
land."— J/acaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlii. 

* 5. Giveu to making objection ; captious. 

“ Equality of two domestic power* 

Breede scrupulous faction. 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L $. 

* 6. Nice, doubtful, 

" A* the cause of a war ought to be Just, the ] unties 
of that cause ought to be evident ; dot obscure, not 
scrupulous. "—Baoon • »*or with Spain. 

soru-pn-lous ly, adv. [Eng. scrupulous; 
- ly .] In a scrupulous manner; with a nice 
or scrupulous regard to propriety or exact- 
ness ; carefully, niceiy. 

" Rough-looking hut scrupulously clean.’* — C. Bronte : 
Jane Eyre, eh. xsviiL, 

scru'-pu-Iousness, s. [Eng. scrupulous; 
-new.] 

1. The quality or state of being scrupulous ; 
the quality or state of having scruples ; scru- 
pulosity. 

“Toe ecrupulo ueness of the parents or friends of the 
deceased ." — Boyle : Works, 11. «8. 

2. Exactness, precision. 

“I foresaw my scrupulousness might Impoverish 
my history ." — Boyle : Works, 11. 476. 

* Bcru-table, a. [From inscrutable (q.v.).] 
Capable of being admitted to scrutiny ; dis- 
coverable by scrutiny, inquiry, or critical ex- 
amination. 

" Ob t not that ws’re disloyal to the high. 

But loyal to the low, and cognisant 
01 the less scrutable mysteries." 

E. B. Browning : Aurora Leigh, Jr, 

* •cru - ta'- tlon, a. [Lat. scrutatio, from 
scrutatus, pa. ]>ar. of scru tor = to search into.] 
The act of searching ; search, examination. 

* scrA-ta'-tor, s. [Lat., from scrutatus, pa, 
par. of scrutor = to search ; Fr. scrutateur.] 
One who scrutinizes; a cloae searcher, in- 
quirer, or examiner. 

“ In process of time, from being * simple scrutator , 
*n archdeacon became to have Jurisdiction more 
amply ."— Ayliffe : Porergon. 

* scru -tln-ate, v.t. [Scrutiny.] To scru- 
tinize, to investigate. 

" The whole affair was ecrutinated by thl* Court*— 
North : Exam.cn, p. 404. 

* scrii'-tine, v.i. [Scrutiny.] To investigate. 

" They departed ... to scrutine ot the matter.'— 
Greene : Quip of Upstart Courtier. 

scru-tln-eer', a. [Eng. scrutiny ; -er.] One 
who scrutinizes ; one who acts as an ex- 
aminer of votes at an election, public meet- 
ing of a company, Ac., to see that they are 
valid. 

scr&'-tln-ize, V.t. & i. [Eng. scrutiny ) ; -Ue.] 

A- Trans. : To make a scrutiny into ; to 
examine narrowly or closely; to subject to 
scrutiny ; to regard cloaeiy or narrqwly. 

“ The oompromissaril should chase according to the 
votes of such, whose votes they were obliged to ecru- 
tirt izc. n —A yl\Je : Par ergon. 

B. Intrans . ; To make a scrutiny ; to ex- 
amine closely or narrowly. 

scru'-tln-iz-er, s. [Eng. scrutinize): -er.] 
Ooe who scrutinizes ; one who makes a 
scrutiny or close examination. 


scru'-ttn-oiis, a. [Eng. scrutiny); -oua] 

1. Close, narrow, strict, careful, precise. 

" Proceeded to make a tcrutinous inap««tioa ei (he 
ranks ." — Daily Chronicle. Sept. 8, 1886. 

2. Closely examining or scrutinizing ; cap- 
tious. 

“Age Is fro ward, uneasy, sorutinmsr, 

Hard to be pleased, aud parsimonious." 

Denham : Of 0 Id Age. S*L 

* scrti'-tln-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng, scrutinoms; 
•ly.] In a acrutinous manner; scarcliingly, 
closely. 

scru -tln-^, * scru-ten-y, a. [Lat. sere* 

tinium = a careful inquiry, from scrutor — to 
aearch into carefully, lit. to search among 
broken pieces, from scruta — broken piecec, 
old rubbish ; O. Fr. scrutine ; Fr. scrutin ; Sju 
escrutinio; Ital. scrufinio.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A cloae investigation or examination J 
minnte inquiry ; critical examination. 

" His moral character. In which th* cioeest sersrUnp 
will detect little that is cot deserving of approbation?* 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvili. 

2. An examination of the votes given, as at 
an election, public meeting of a company, 
&c., by a competent authority, for the pur- 
pose of rejecting those that are invalid, and 
thus correcting the poll. 

H Technically i 

1. Canon Law: A ticket or little papa* 
billet on which a note is Written. 

2. Church Hist. : An examination of thoae 
who were about to receive baptism as to theii 
faitli and dispositions. During the scrutinies- 
they were taught the Lord’s Piayer and tho- 
Creed, and were exorcised. At Rome the. 
Creed was given to catechumen on the Wed- 
nesday of the fourth week of Lent, and they 
made profession of faith on Holy Saturday. 
The end of the scrutiny is now answered by 
the questions and ceremonies of the Order for 
Baptism in the Roman ritual. 

* »cru'-tin-y, v.L [Scrutiny,#.] To aern- 
tiaize. 

* Bern- to ire (oire as war), a. [Fr. e* ' 

critoijre.] An escritoire, a writing-case. 

“ I locked up these papers la my ecrutoire , and *nj 
scrutoire came to be unlocked.’’— Prior. 

SCruze, v.t. £A variant of scrouge (q.v.%1 To 
equeeze, to crowd, to preaa, to compress. 

" Bcrusrd oat of hi* carrion corse 
The loathful life." Spenser : P. Q., IL xL4*. 

*SOry, v.t. [A contr. of descry (q.v.>3 To 
descry, to discover. 

“As It had beoe two ahepheards curre* hod s cr y * to 
A raveooua wolfe." Spenser : F. V-> V. xiu sa 

* scry (1), $. [Etym. doabtfoL] A flock ot 
wild fowl. 

* scry (2), s. [Asory.] A cry. 

“ And so with the scry, he was fayne to fly* tn Us 
ahlrte barefote ." — Berners : Froiuarl ; Crvnycle, roLL^. 
ch. cclsxlL, 

* scry me, v.i. [Scrimer.] To fence. 

“ Scryming aud fencing with hi* point ."— Kimgsiapr 
Westward ho l ch. Ill, 

* scryne, s. [SctW<e.] 

send, v.i. & t. [A variant of scoot, itself 
another form of shoot (q.v.); Dan. $kyde—U> 
shoot, to push, to ahnve ; Sw. s/cut/a = to 
leap ; akjuta — to shoot ; I cel. skjOia = to 
ehoot, to slip or send away.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To run quickly or with pre- 
cipitation; to be driven to fieo or fly with 
baste. 

“ A sound In air presag’d approaching rain. 

And beasts to covert scud across the plain.* 

Purnell : Hermit, K. 

2. Haut. : To be driven fast before a tem- 
pest with little or oo sails spread. 

“ All which time we scudded, or ruo before tb# wink 
Very swift." — Dumpier: Voyages { an. 1687). 

# B. Trans. : To pass over quickly. 

“ His diffusive flock. 

In snowy group* diffusive, scud the vales.* 

Ehenstone: Ruined Ahbey 

scud, s. [Scuo, v.] 

1. The act of scudding ; a running or rnah- 
Ing with speed. 

2. A fast runner. (School slang.) 

3. Loose, vapoury clouds, driven swiftly 
by the wind. 

“ Now, though the darkening scud romee on." 

Bcott: Lord of the IsUs, L UL 

4. A light, passing shower. (Pro?.) 


Mil, b^; p^t, J fori; cat, ^eU, chorus, ^hiu, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, e?ist. 

•elan, -tlan = sh^n* -tion, -slon = shun; -tlon, -jion = -clous, -tious, -slous = shus* -ble, -die, Ac. ~ b^l* dpL. 
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& A heavy shower. (Scotch.) 


He will h*ve » wet Joaniey. ^lnii lt U *PO«t to 
ne * feud.”— Soott : Heart of MuL Lothian, ch. IL 

6. A small number of larks, less than a 
school. (Prop.) 

send der, #. (Eng. scud, v. ; -er.] One who 
scuds. 

scftd'-dick, *. lEtym. douhtftiU] 

1. Anything of email value. (Protr.) 
i A shilling. (Slang.) 

* actid'-dle, v.i. [A freq. of scud , v. (q.v.).] 

To run with a kind of affected haste or pre- 
cipitation ; to acuttle. w 

•• bo. u» - 1 — 

sctid'-lfu*, •. [Etym. doubtful.] A scullion. 
(Scotch.) 

•eft'-do (pi. scu’-di), «. (IW. = » 
a crown, from Lat. scutum = a shield ; ao called 
from its bearing the heraldic shield of the 
prince by whom it was issued.] 

A’uroimctfics : 

1. The former unit of value in the Roman 
States ; divided Into 10 paoli, or 100 b^occhl, 
equal to about 4s. Sd. It la now superseded 
by the Italian scudo of 10 lire, which assimi- 
lates it to the French system. 

2. An Austrian silver coin worth about 
is. 3d. 

3. A Neapolitan silver coin worth about 4s. 

4. A Genoese gold coin worth about 4s. 
iciiff; s. [Scuft. ] The back part of the neck 

theacruft (Prop.) 

•< one of the blggeet . . . w« *eii*d by the sc uff of 
the neck Aytton: What unit he do srith itt bk. x. 
ob. vlL 

goiifi; v.i. & t. [Sw. skuffa = U) push, to 
shove (q.v.) ; O. Dut, schuffelen > Dut. schuivtn 
= to anove.] 

A. Intrant . ; To walk without raisiog the 
feet from the ground or floor; to shuffle. 
(Prop.) 

B. Trans. : To graze gently ; to pass with a 
•light touch. (Scotch.) 

SotiT-fle (1), s. [Scuffle, v.) 

1 A struggle in which the combatants 
erapple closely ; a confused quarrel or contest 
to which the parties struggle hlindiy or con- 
fusedly ; a tumultuous struggle for victory or 
superiority. 

“ a jci tffls ensued. In which P*ree* w« knocked 
4owiu n ~-CooJt : Third Voyage, hk. oh. lit 

* 2. A tumult, a confusion. 

« But by that they were got within eight of them, 
the women were In a very great scuffle. —Banyan: 
Pilgrim s Progrou. pt 1L 

3. A child's pinafore or bih. (Pro p.) 

totif flo (2), *• [Dan. tkuffs — to hoe.] A 
garden hoe. (Prov.) 
scuffle harrow, «. 

Agric. : A harrow with cutting shares instead 
Of mere teeth, 
scuffle-hoe, «. 

Agric. : A thrust-hoe having the Made in 
line, or nearly so, with the handle. 

totif'-fle, P.4. [A frequent, of scu/(q.v.).] 

1 . To fight or struggle tumultuously or 
confusedly ; to struggle or contend with close 

^ raPple *« We’ll tcuffle bard before he perUh." 

Bcaum. A FleU : Philaster, r. 1. 

* 2. To shnffie, to scrape. 

»• The rude will scuffle throogh with eaae enough. 

Cow per : T^rtX'inium, 540. 

* scuffle-hunter, •. (See extract.) 

•• Tho»e who are dUtinguUhed by the nick-name o ! 

TYi^«i ahAiih wharf a. noAYfl. and 


setig, *. (Scuo, v.] The declivity of a hill ; 
a shelter. 

scul-dtid-der-^, a. & «. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As adj. : Relating. to what is unchaste. 
(Scotch.) 

<• can end out naething but a wee 
for tbe beneSt of the kirk-treaaurer. -Scott . Heart of 
Mid- Lothian, eh. avL 

B. As substantive (Scotch) : 

1. Fornication, adultery. 

2. Groasness, obscenity. 

setilk, sculk cr, &c. (Skulk, Skulker, &c.] 

* scull (1), *• (Skull.] 

SCUll (2), •. [A variant of school (q.v.).] A 
school or ahoal of fish. 

“ Fiah ... in sculls that oft 
Bank the mid »ea." Milton : P.L., viL 402. 

scull (3), 9. (I cel. Skjdla = a pail, a bucket; 
cf. scull (4), 8.] (Skeel.] A shallow fish- 
basket. 

•• She maun get the scull on her back, and awa 
wl* tbe fiah."— Sco«: Antiquary, p. 249. 

sciill (4), *• (Etym. doubtful. Skeat connects 
it with Lowland Scotch skul, skull, skoll a 
gobiet or large bowl ; Dan. skaal — a bowl, a 
cup ; Sw. tkal ; Icel. shod = a bowl.] 

* I. A boat, a cock-boat. 

" Go over to White Hall In • scullf-Pepy* : Diary, 
March 21, 1*69. 

2. A short oar rowed with one hand, two 
being handled by a single man. as in river- 
wherries and match-boats. Also an oar used 
over the stern by a rocking action obliquely 

'against the water. 

“ Getting hi* tcuU jammed by etrlking a wave. — 
field. Sept. IS, 188* 

3, One who sculla a boat. 

* Like rowing scull , he'a fain to love. 

Look one way and another move. 

Butler : Hudxbras, L UL WL 

T Silver sculls : 

Aquatics: A pair of small silver sculls given 
as a challenge prize for acullers at several 
regattas. 

scull, v.t. or i. f Scull (4), «.] To impel or 
propel a boat by sculls, or by a single oar 
over the stem. 


jrno are uy mumva-nauin V . 

scuffle-hunters prowl about the wharf*, qoayt, and 
warehouse* under pretence of a*king employment a* 
i labourer* ; but their chief object i* to 


actin' -or, a. (Eng. scull, v. ; -or.) 

I. Ons who sculls or rows with sculls ; one 
who propels a boat by an oar over the atern. 
(Scull (4), $., 2.) 

“ Thi* ha* been divided between a Junior and a 
setAor scullers' race."— Daily Hews, Sept 12. 1881. 

* 2. A boat rowed by one man with two 
sculls or short oars. 

“ Her *oul already wa* consign'd to fate, <( 

And ihlverlog in the leaky sculler *ate. 

Dryden : Virgil ; Osorgie iv. 788. 

scull -er-^, * 9 kuH-er-£, a (According to 
Skeat, from Eng. swiUcr, with auff. -y ; 

** sqruyllaTe, dysche-wescbeare." (Prompt. Parv.) 
A. 8. Sicilian. The change from swillery or 
sguillery to scullery was helped by some con- 
fusion with O. Fr. escueUe Lat. (scutella) — a 
dish ; escueillier = a place where dishes or 
bowls are kept.] 

1. A place or room in a house where dlahea, 
pots, ketties, and other culinary utensils are 
cleaned and kept, and where the dirty work 
of the kitchen is done ; a back-kitchen. 

1 For It foil chiefly in the kitchen and office adioln- 
a* the scullery." — Strype : Bedes. Mem. £dw. 
VL. ch, xxiv. 


1 

% 

« 2. OBal, Blth. 

“The *oot and shullery of vulgar ln*olcnoe.“— 
Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 258. 

sctill -ing, a. [Scull, v.) Moving or worked 
from side to side, like the scull in the atern 
of a boat. 

M The motion* coo*i«t in a sculling action of the 
talL "—Todd A Bowman : Physiol, Anat., L 66. 

scull -Ion (1 as y), * scol-l-on, * ecoul-y- 

on, s. [Fr. escouillon = a dish-clout, from 
Lat. scopa — a broom.] 

1. Lit. : The lowest domestic servant, who 
does the work of the seniiery. 

He [Richard the Secotidl would not move at their 
requeat, the meane*t scullion out of hi* kitchen. — 
Bolingbrohe : Hist, of Rng., let. 6. 

2. Fig . .* A low, mean, dirty feliow. 

* SCtiU'-ion-ly (1 as y\ a. [Eng. scullion ; 
-ly.] Like a sculUon ; hence, low, mean, base, 
contemptible. 

" Hi* scull ion l y paraph raae on St PeuL*— MQton: 
Colasterion. 


porter* and labourers; but their chief object l* 
pillage and plunder whatever come* in their way. 

Police of the Metropolis (1797), p. 54. 

setif'-fler (I), •. [Eng. scuJMs), v. ; -er.] One 
who scuffles. 

scuf'-fler (2), s. (Eng. scufflie) (2), a. ; -er.] 

Agric. : A cultivator, a scarifier (q.v.). 

•ctift, S. [Cf. Icel. skoft ; Goth. skvJU = hair.] 

The back part of the neck. 

setig, v.t. [Dan. skygge = to shade ; Sw. 
skugga ; Icel. skuggi = a ahadow, a shade.] 

To hide, to ahelter. — 

fate, Bit, fare, amidst, what, tail, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, m^ino; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, quite, our, rule, full; try. Syrian. «e,ce — e;oy a.q 


* setilp. V.t. [Lat. sculpo — to carve.] [Sculf- 

tubs, *.] To sculpture, to carve, to engrava, 

•< o that the t«nor of my ]u*t complaint 

Were sculpt with *teel ou rock* of adamant. 

Bandys : Paraphrase of Joh. 

sctilp-er, 9 . [Scorper.] 

sctil-pXn* sktil'-pin, *. [Etym. doubtful; 
perhaps a corruption of scorpion ; cf. scorpion- 

Ichthy. : Acanthocottus virginianus, ranging 
from the coast of New Brunswick to Virginia, 
from ten to eighteen inches long, of which 
the head is about one-third. Light or green- 
ish-brown above, with irregular blotches. 
The name is also extended to any apeciea of 
Acanthocottus, a genus formed by Girard to 
include marine apecies of Cottus. 

“The common bullheed or sculpin U ; well known to 
every boy a* a »careerow amoug fi»be*. —Ripley * 
Dana : Amor. Cyclo . UL 427. 

* setilp'-tile, a. at. sculptilis, from sculpo 
— to carve.] Formed by sculpture or carving. 

" In a diver medal i* npon one *lde Moee* horned, 
end on tbe reverse the commandment againit 
til 4 image*.'— Browns : Vulgar Errours, bk. V.. ch. ix. 

setilp' -tor, s. [Lat., from sculpo = to carve.] 
One who sculptures ; one who cuts, carvea, 
or hews figures In. wood, stone, or like ma- 
terials. 

“A marhle Conner by the sculptor's bend*.* 

Pops : Hatnsr ; Iliad xvli. 496. 

* setilp -trtiss, s. [Eng. sculptor; -ess.] A 
female aculptor ; a female artist in sculpture. 

sctilp'-tu-ral* a. [Eng. sculpture); -ai.] 
al.\ Of or pertaining to sculpture or en- 
graving. 

« Sculptural contour of head."— Poo: tpvtadss 
( Works, IL 844), 

* sctilp'-tu ral-l adv. [Eng. sculptural ; 
-ly.] Ry means or sculpture. 

setilp'-ture, a. [Fr., from Lat. scnlptura, 
prop. fern. sing, of yculpturus , fut. par. of 
iculpo — to carve ; Sp. & Port. escuUura ; Ital 
scultura.] 

L The art of cutting, carving, or hewing 
wood, stone, or similar material into the 
figures of men, beasts, or other things. It also 
includes the modelling of figures in clay, wax, 
or other material, to be afterwards cast in 
bronze or other metal. 

* Zeoxl* fonde fir*t the portratur* 

And ProincBtheu* the sculpture. 

Gower : C. A., iv. 

2. A piece of sculpture ; carved work ; a 
figure cut or carved in wood, stone, or similar 
material, representing aome real or imaginary 
object. 

•• what are to him th* sculptures of the ahield ?* 
Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses xiiL 

^ The origin of sculpture ia lost in an 
tiquity. An admirable material for early effort 
was found In clay, ao widely diffused in many 
lands [Terra-cotta], to which, as knowledge 
advanced, were added wax, gesso, marble, 
bronze, &c. Hence the rudiments of sculpture 
ara found among all races of mankind. The 
idolatry of the Oid World gave it a great im- 
pulse, from the necessity which it produced 
of representing goda. [Idol.] Innumerable 
highly-antique sculptures remain belonging to 
the Egyptians; they are not confined to gods, 
hut represent men engaged in their several 
occupations. To a certain extent it is the 
earns with the Assyrian sculptures. Thoee 
of India are known chiefly in connection with 
Booddhism and the Later Brahmanism ; they 
are more exclusively connected with religion. 
All these are mediocre 8pecimens of art. H 
was reserved to the Greeks, and specially to 
the Athenians, to carry sculpture to the high- 
est perfection, which Phidias did, shout b.o. 
442, and Praxiteles, about b.c. 863. The works 
of the former were characterized by sublimity, 
those of the latter hy beauty. Praxiteles was 
the first who ventured to produce a wholly 
nude figure. The conquest and spoliation of 
Greece oy the Romans, b.c. 146, lea to the re- 
moval of Greek masterpieces to Rome. Thia 
ultimately created a certain Uate for sculpture 
among the Romans, especially under the Em- 
peror Augustus, hut, as sculptors, the Romans 
never equalled the Greeks. Under the later 
emperors the art decl ined ; nnder the barbarian 
invaders who next succeeded to power it au 
hut expired. It was revived In Italy in the 
thirteenth century by Pisano, and gradually 
apresd to other European countnes. Among 
Italian sculptors were Donatello (1383-1460), 
Michael Angelo (1474-1564), and Canova(l<57- 
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1822). Among the sculptors of the United 
States may be named Hiram Powers, Thomas 
Crawford, Horatio Greeuough, and William W. 
Story. Those of England include John Flax- 
man, John Gibson, and others of reputation. 
Thorwaldsen, of Danish birth, Is the moet 
famous of modern sculptors. Among living 
sculptors there are several of floe ability. 

sculpture-writing, s . Hieroglyphic 

(q.v.). 

•culp'-turo, v.t. (Sculpture, a.) 

1. To represent In or by sculpture ; to carve 
or form with the chisel and other tools in 
wood, stone, or other material. 

“ We may classify sculptured works . . . Into the 
two form*. — Brando * Cox : Diet, lit 880. 

2. To ornament or cover with sculpture or 
carved work. 

“By the convent'* sculptursd portal.” 

Longfellow : Norman Baron. 

3. To carve, to cut. 

“The Inscription* that are usually sculptured or 
iuclaed on thoae monuments.”— Athenaum, Deo. >7, 
1884. 

•ciUp-tu-riSsque' (que as k), a. [Bag. 
sculpiut\e); -esque.] Pertaining to, or possess- 
ing the character of sculpture ; after the 
manner of sculpture. 

" He touche* oo hi* own peculiar art hy describing 
sculpturesque situations .” — Pall MaU Gazette. Aug. 6, 


•cum, * scome, # ekom, * skum, s. (Dsn. 

skum = scum, froth, foam ; Icel. skum = foam ; 
Sw. skum; O. H. Ger. scum; Ger. schaum ; 
O. Ft. escume ; BY. icume ; Ir. squm ; Sp. & 
Port, escuma; Ital. schiuma.) 

1. Lit.: The extraneous matters or impurities 
which rise to the Burface of liquors in fermen- 
tation or boiling, or which form on the sur- 
face In any other wsy or by any other means ; 
the scoria of molten metal. 

** Some to remove the scum aa it did rise.” 

Spenser : F. q, II. ix. 8L 

2. Fig. : The refuse, the recrement ; that 
which is vile and worthless. 

“People whom nobody knows, tha scum of the 
earth."— A"n ox ; Essays, No. 76. 


acum, skommo, v.t. & f. (Scum, *.] 


A. Trans. : To take the scum off the sur- 
face or ; to clear of scum or impure matter ; 
to skim. 


“You that scum the molten lead.” 

Dryden : <£ dipus, Hi. 1. 

*B. Intransitive : 


!. To throw off scum ; to be covered with 
•cum. 

2. To arise liks scum. 

“Golde and *iluer »m no more spared then thougbe 
it had rayued oat of the clowdea, or scorned out of the 
sea.”— Bemert : Froissart ; CronycU, voL ii., oh. xUx. 


•cumber, s. [A contract, of discumber 
^q.v.).^ Dung, especially ths dung of a fox. 


•efim'-ber, scum'-mer, v.i, [Scumber, *.] 
To dung. 


•SCiim'-ble, v.t. [A frequent or dimin. from 
scum , v. (q.v.).] 

Paint. : To cover lightly or spread thinly 
I over, as an oil-painting, drawing, or the like, 
with opaque or semi-opaque colours, so as to 
1 modify the effect. 

“His habit of scumbling colonr thinly over colour 
1 with reference to tha tint beneath.— Pall Mall 
Gaietle, Jan. 8, 1883. 

•ciim -Tiling, *. (Scumble.) 

Paint.: A mode of obtaining a softened 
effect in painting, hy blending tints with a 
neutral colour of a semi-tranBparent character, 
forming a sort of glazing when lightly rubbed 
I with a nearly dry brush over that portion of 

1 8 picture which ia too bright In colour, or 

which requires harmonising. In chalk and 
pencil drawing this is dons by lightly rub- 
bing the blunt point of the chalk ovsr the 
\ surface, or spreading the harder lines hy the 
aid of the. stump, which produces a peculiarly 
soft effect. 


’Gciiin'-mer, v.i. [Scumber, *.] To dung. 

“Time scummers 
Vpon th. effigie." 

Davies : Commendatory Verses, p. 18. 


acum-mor, * skom-mor, s. [Eng. scum, 
v. ; -er.] One who or that which scums ; a 
skimmer. 


“ The salt, after its ery*talliziog, falie down to the 
bottom, and they take it oat by wooden scummers, and 
put it in frails, —flay : Remains, p. 120. 


sctim inlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Scum, v.] 

A . & B. As pr. par . db particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of skimming or clear- 
ing of scum; in the plural, the matter 
skimmed from boiling or fermented liquors. 



* scum’-mjf, * skum a. [Eng. scum ; 
-y . ] Covered with scum: like scum; hence, 
refuse, low. 

“ Thoae were the skum- 
my remnant* of thoae re- 
bel *.“ — Sidney ; Arcadia, 
hk. tv. 

soiin'-Qheon, s. 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch. : The stones 
or arches thrown 
across the angles of a 
square tower to sup- 
port the alternate 
sides of th8 octagonal 
spire ; also the cross-pieces of timber across 
the angles to give strength and firmness to a 
frame. 


sciln'-ner, t>.f. [A.S. scunian, onscunian — 
to shun (q.v.).] 

L To loathe, to nauseate ; to feel disgust. 

“They got scunnered wV *w*et a." — Kingsley: Alton 
Locke, ch. Hi. 

2. To start at anything from doubtfulness 
of mind; to shrink back through fear. 
(Scotch.) 

sciin'-ner, i. [Scunner, t>.) Loathing, ab- 
horrence. 


scup (1), s. [North Amer. Indian name.) 

Ichthy . : The Porgy (q.v.). 

•oiip (2), s. (Dut. schop .) A swing. (Amer.) 

•cup, v.i. [Scup (2), *.] To awing. (Amer.) 

SCUp'-per, s. [O. Fr. escoplr , escuplr — to spit 
out; Sp. & Prov. escupir ; Walloon scuipa ; 
Dut spiegut; Ger. speigat; Sw. spygatt = spit- 
bole, from Sw. spy = to spit ; Ger. speien.] 

Shipbuild. : A hole or tube leading from the 
water-way through the ship’s side, to convey 
sway water from the deck. 

“ With all her scuppers aperating hlood."— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng ^ ch. xviii. 

so upper hole, a. The same as Scupper 
( q.v.). 

M The hlood at scupper-hotes ran out.” fTarct, 

scupper-hose, scupper-shoot, s. 

Naut. : A spout or shoot on the outside of 
a scupper-hole, to conduct the water clear of 
the vessel’s side. 

scupper-leather, s. 

Naut. : A flap- valve of leather outside of a 
lower-deck scupper, to keep the sea-wster 
from entering, but permitting exit of water 
from the Inside. 

scupper-nail, s. 

Naut. : A short nail with a very broad, flat 
bead, used for nsiling on acupper-hose, bat- 
tening down tarpaulins, fastening pnmp- 
leathers, &c. 

scupper-plug, i. 

Naut. : A tapering block, to close a deck- 
acupper. 

scupper-shoot, t. (Scupper-hose.) 

scup'-per-ndug, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
kind of grape found wild, and cultivated In 
the southern parts of the United States. It 
is said to be a variety of Vitis t rulpina, and to 
have been brought from Greece. 

“ The scuppemong 
From warm Carolinian valley*/* 

Longfellow : Catawba Wine. 

* scur, v.i. (Scour, t\] To run or move 
hastily ; to scour. 

scurf; * ecurfe, s. [A.S. scurf, sceorfa, from 
sceorfan (pa. t. scearf, pi. scurf on) — to scrape ; 
cogn. with Dut. schurfi = scurf ; lcel. skurfur; 
Sw. skorf; Dan. skurv ; Ger. schorf= scurf ; 
schurfen = to scratch ; Lat. sculpo, scalpoA 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

* 2. The soil or foul remains of snythlng 
adherent. 

“ Then ore they happy, when by length of time 

The scurf is worn away of each committed crime.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; *£n eid vi. 1,010. 


* 3. Anything adhering to the surface ; • 
coat. 

“A glouy scurf, undoubted i ign 

That in his womb was hid metallic ore/* 

, _ , Mxlton : P. L., L 671. 

* 4. Scum, scoria. 

“ Scurfs of yren ; scoria."— Cathok Anglicum. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. db Pathol. : Minute scales formed 
by portions of the cuticle separated from the 
body by friction even when the health la 
good. I a pityriasis (q.v.) they are detached 
in abnormsl abundsnee. 


2. Bot. : Small, roundish, flattened particles 
giving a leprous appearance to the surface of 
certain planta, as the Pioe-apple. 


scurfy * sourffe, s. [Etym. doubtful.) Tha 
Bull-trout. (Prov.) 


scurf -I-nSss, * scorfF y-nesse, s. [Eng. 
scurfy ; -new.] The quality or state of being 
scurfy. 

“ Scabbed soorffynette .” Skelton : Duke of Albany. 

scurf-y, a. [Eng. scurf; -y.] 

1. Having scurf ; covered with scurt 

2. Resembling scurf; in botany, covered 
with scales resembling scurf. 

* scuf-rer, e. [Eng. scur; -w.) One who 
moves or runs hastily ; a acourer, a scout. 

“ He eente for the tcurren to aduy*e the dealyinga 
Of theyr eouemy*. '— Berners : Froissart; Cronycle, 
rol. iL. ch. xxxlil. 


* •cur'-rlle, a. [Lat. scurrilis, from «curro=5 
a buffoon ; Fr. & Ital. scurrile.) 

1. Befitting or characteristic of a buffoon 
or vulgar jester ; low, mesn ; grossly oppro- 
brious ; lewdly jocose ; scurrilous. 

“ft is impoMible to a**ociat« romance with the 
countenance which prompted Por*oo‘* scurHlt jemt."— 
Comhill Magazine, Aug.. 1881, p. 162. 

2. Given to the use of scurrilous language; 
scurrilous. 

“ Dare* thrice scurrile lord* behold." 

Hatyday: Juvenal, set lit 

•CUr-rll'-f-t^, s. [Fr. scurrility, from Lat. 
scurrilitatem, accus. of scurrtlitas, from scur^ 
rilis = scurrile (q.v.) ; Ital. scurrilita.] 

1. The quality or state of being scurrilous ; 
low, vile, or obscene jocularity. 

“ Good Matter Holoferne*, purge ; *o it shall pleaee 
yoa to abrogate scurrility." — Shaketp. : Love's Labour's 
Lost. It. X 

2. That which is scurrilous ; low, indecent, 
or vulgar langusge ; gross abuse or invective ; 
obscene jesta. 

“Iu thia paper were eet forth, with a strength of 
language eometlmea approaching to scurrility, many 
real and tome imaginary grievances. " — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ob. r. 

scilr rfl ous, * •c&r'-ril-loiis, a. [Eng. 

scurril(e ); -ons.] 

1. Used or given to scurrility ; using the 
coarse and indecent laagusge of low, vulgar 
persons ; lewdly jocose. 

“Called by Bale a scurrillous fool.”— Fuller ; Wor- 
thies ; Lancashire. (J. Blandish.) 

2. Containing low, vulgar, or indecent lan- 
guage ; obscene ; grossly opprobrious ; inde- 
cently abusive. 

“ Indeed Justice ia done to 8ar*eeld even in such 
scurrilous piece* aa the Boyal Flight."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

adv. [Eng. scurrilous; -Xy.] 
In a scurrilous manner ; with gross or inde- 
cent abuse. 

“ Such men there are, who have written scurrilousty 
against me, wtthont any provocation."— Dryden. 

scitf-ril-otis-ness, *. [Eng. scurrilous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being scurril- 
ous ; indecency or grossuess of language ; 
scurrility. 

scilr'-ry, v.i. [A freq. from scut (q.v.).] To 
move rapidly ; to hurry, to hasten. 

“To scurry to the trenches of tha Romans."— Sorthc 
Plutarch, p. 882. 

sciir -r$r, s. & a. [Scurry, v.) 

A. As subst. : A hurried movement ; s run ; 
baste. [Hurry-scurry.] 

“After affording a very bright and lively scurry 
for sixteen min utes."— Field, April 4, 1886. 

B. As adj. : Short snd sharp. 

“ His horse* were rarely seen running In the scurry 
races which do so much mischief.— Daily New*. 
Sept 14, 1881. 

8Cur'-vi-l$r, adv. [Eng. scurvy ; -ly.] In a 
scurvy manner ; basely, meanly, shamefully. 

“ She n*e* them scurrUy. ” — Search : Light of Nature, 
vol. L. pt. ii., ch. xxxit 


; p 6 ^it, J5^1; cat, ^ell, chorus, 5 kin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-clan, -tian = sharu -tion, -sion = shun ; ion, jion — zhun* -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dlo, Ac. = b$l, deL 
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•cur'-vi-ness, a. [Eng- scurvy ; -mess. ] The 
qnaltty or sUto of being acurvy ; ineanuess, 
vileuess. 


fccur'-vtf, * scur'-vey, a. & a. [Eng. . *»»/; 
•y • cf. Sw. skorvig — scurfy, from skorf — 
scurf] [Sccrfy.] 

A- As adjective : 

1 Lit : Scurfy; affected or covered with 
scurf or seat** ; scabby ; suffering from 

•• Whatsoever man be scurry or nibbed."—/**. x*L 20. 
IL Figuratively: 

1, Vile, mean, low, vulgar, contemptible. 

2. Mean, petty, paltry, contemptible, shame- 

** Maybe «be1! cell ye **ncy icurrey fellow." _ 

* Beaum. ± Flet.: I VUdgoos* CM**, ii *. 


scntfh-Ing. pr. par. or o. [Scotch, ».) 

scutching - machine, scutching - 
yniU, s. A scutcher (q.v.). 


scute (1), *. [Lat. scutum = * shield.] 

* 1, A small shield ; a buckler. 

•• Bare tbe a*lf-«me arme. .that 1 dyd quarter In my 
tci tie.* —Oatcoign* * Petite of a Matte. 

* 2. An old French gold coin, of the vslue 
of 3s. 4d. 


B. As substantive: 

Pathol. : A pecnllar kind of anaemia, arising 
from a deficiency of vegetable diet, with a 
teodency to hasraorrhage, impaired nutrition, 
aod great mental and bodily prostration, 
emaciation, enlarged Joints, typu»l chang« 
in the gums, Ac. Lime-juice, fruits, and vege- 
table food are indicated in the treatment of 
this disease. 


* scute (2), s. [Scout, a.] 


scurvy-grass, s. 

Bot. : The genus Cochlearta (q.v.J. 

* ’scuse, s. [Excuse.] 

4 ctit * skut, t. [Icel. skutT = the stem, frorn 
iki&La — to jut out.] A short tail, as that of 
a hare or deer. 


SCU-t$l» S. [SCUTELLUM.] 

scu-tel'-la (pi. scu-tel'-lee), s. [Lat. = a 
salver, dimiu. from scutra — a tray.] 

1. Compar. Anal. (PL): The homy platea 
with which the feet of birds are covered, 
especially in front. 

2 Zool. : A genua of Echlnoldea. family 
Cly’peastrid®. They are of circular form. 

scu-tSl-lar'-S-», *. pL [Mod. Lat. scuUU 
lar(ia); Lat fern. pi. adj. snff. -tee.] 

Bot . ; A tribe of Lamlacese. 


cot v 

Of fair length etatljr. — Field, JfcO. 28. 1882. 


* scu -tage (age as fg), ». [Low Lat scuto 
ffiurn, from Lat scutum = a shield.] 

Feudal law : The same as Escuaoe (q.v.). 

- xhe> aids and tout age* due to the CTO rl WT V T we on ^ ? 
levied oo It* Immediate foods! tenenU. — Qardbur A 
Jlullinger: Jntrod. to Eng. But., ch. It. 


<cu-ta'-ta, s. pL [Neut. pi. of Lat scutatus 
— armedwlth a shield, from scutum (q.v.)-] 
EnUm. : Shield bugs ; a family of Geoeares 
having a large acutellum, in some cases almost 
concealing the hemelytra. They feed on the 
juices of trees and shrubs, occasionally attack- 
log caterpillars. Some of the tropical species 
bave splendid metallio tints, and fly in the 
sunshine. 


[Lat scutatus, from scutum — a 
round 


acu'-tato, a. 
shield.] 

1. Bot.: Formed like aa ancient 
buckler. 

2. ZooL : Protected by large scales. 
«C&t9li» v.t. [The same as Scotch, v . (q.v,).] 

L To beat, to drub. 

2. To dress l>y beating ; specifically 

0) Cotton-man. : To separate, as the indi- 
vidual fibres of, after they have been loosened 
aod cleansed. 


(2) Flax-man. : To beat off and separate as 
the woody parts of the atalka of. 
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(3) StVc-man. : To disentangle, atmighten, 
and cut Into lengths, as flnss and refuse ailk. 


♦ciityli, ». [Scutch, t>.] 

1. A wooden instrument for dressing flax 
or hemp ; a scutcher. 

2. A provincial name for couch-grass (q.v.). 


scutch-rake, s. A flax-dresser's imple- 
ment. 


*ciitch'-edn, * scoch-on, * souch-i-on, 
•skochen, s. [A contract, of escutcheon 

1. An escutcbeou ; a shield for armorial 
bearings. 

“ The defaced tcuieheont and headje** statae* of hi* 
anoc* try. * — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. lit. 

2. Anc. Arch. : The shield or plate on a 
door, from the centre of which hung the door- 
handle. 


3. Locksmith. : A cover or frame to a key- 
hole. 


-**-] 


4. A name-plate on a coffin, pocket-knife, 
or other object. 

setfr^h'-edned, a. [Eng. scutcheon; 
Emblazoned as on a scutcheon. 

“ The tcutchoonod emblem* tbat tt bor©.' 

Scott : Bridal of Tritrmam. 111. 1* 

scutch -cr, s. [Eog. scutch, v. ; -err.] One 
who or that which scutches ; specif., 


machine in which cotton, flax, or silk is 
scutched. [Scutch, v. 2.] 


* scu - tl- tor&n'-chi - an, a. & s. [Scun- 

BRANCHIATE.] 


scutching- stock, s. 

Flux-manuf. : Tlie part nf tbe machine on 
which the hemp rests io being scutched, 


* scu-ti-hrhii-chi-a'-ta, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
from Lat. scutum = a shield, and Eng. bran 
chiata (q.v.).] 

Zool : One of Lamarck s orders of Gastero 
poda, now merged In Frosobran chiata (q.v.) 
Two faintlies. Olidea aod Caiyptracca. 

scu-ti-br&n'-chl-ate, scu-ti-hrAn'-chi 

an, a. & s. [Sccti BRANC lll ATA. ] 

’ A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the orde 
Scutibrunchicta. 

B. As subst. : A member of the order Scut 
branchiata. 


u. , - 

“ With tcutot *ud crowns* of folde. 

I drmlc wo aro bought »»d *oldo. 

SktUon : Why Com* i e Hot to Court/ 


3. A scale, as of a reptile. [Scutum.] 


scu-tif '-cr-ous, a. [Lat. scutum = a shlelc 
aod fero = to bear.] Bearing a shield c 
buckler. 


scn'-tl-form, a. [Fr. scutiforme, from La 
scutum = a 6hield, aodybvma — form.] Hav ir 
tbe form of a shield or buckler ; scutate (q.v. 


scu-tlg'-er-a, s. [Lat. scutum (q.v.), ar 
g'ero =to wear, to carry about.] 

Zool.: Tbe typical geo us of Scutigerid 
(q.v.). Scutigera coleoptraia, inhabiting ti 
south of Europe and northern Africa, is fou 
fifths of an inch long, and S. nobUis, found 
India and the Mauritius, two inches. 


scu-t6l-lar'-La, «. [Lat. scutella = * nearly 
square salver or waiter. Named from the 
form of the calyx.] 

Bot. : Skull-cap ; the typical genus of 
Scntellare®. Calyx broadiy ovate, with * 
tooth nr scale on the inner mde.the two lip* 
closed after flowering ; corolla with the tube 
much exserted, upper Up 
lower one trifld ; anthers of tbe two lower 
stamens one-celled, those of tb \ 
ones two-celled. Known species about ninety, 
from the temperate aod Bu^troptcal pa^ of 
both hemispheres. Two of them are, Scutellama 
aalericulata , the Common, and 8. minor, tbe 
Lesser Skull-cap. The flowers of the former 
are bine, those of the latter pale red. 


scu-tol'-la-rln, s [Mod. Lat. scuteUariia) ; 
-in (Chem.).] 

Chem.: A bitter substance contained in 
Scutellaria laterifolia. (Watts.) 

scu-tel'-late, scu'-t3l-lat-Sd, a. [Lat. 
scutella = a ealver.] Formed like a plate or 
platter ; divided Into small plate-like surfaces. 
“It se«ri)i part of th« tcuteVated bon® of »*tnrgoou. 
being Hat. of a poroa* or eeUular coniUtntlou. 
Woodward. 


BCU-ter-lf-dBB, «. pL [Lat. scuUU{a); fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Echlnoldea ; eh8ll de 
pressed, discoidal, often digitate or perforated, 
lower surface with ramifying grooves. Often 
merged in Clypeastridge 


SCU-tSl'-li-form, a. [Lat scutella = a salver 
and forma — form.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The same as Scutxllate 
(q.v.). 

2. Bot. : Nearly patelliform, but oval In- 
stead of round, as the embryo of grapes. 

acu -tgl-lino, a. plod. Lat. scuUllinus, from 
Lat scutella (q.v.).J 

Zool. : Of or belonging to tbe genus Scutella 
(q.v.) 

« Tb© a euteUln* nrcblns commence with tbe Ter- 
tlary."— PhiUip* : Oeology 188*1. L 490. 

scn-tel'-l^m (pi. scu-tcl-la), s. [Mod 
Lat., dimln. from scuftm (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

(1) The single large cotyledon enveloping 
the embryo In Grasses. 

(2) (Of lichens) : A shield with an elevated 
rira formed by the thallus. [O&billa.] 


SCU-tLa (t as Hh\ s. [From Lat scutum 
(q.v.). 'Named from the form of the disc.] 
Bot. : A genus of Rbamnaceie. Shrubs with 
nearly opposite leaves, five petals, and five 
stamens. From Asia, Africa, and America. 
The wood of Scutia capentis is used by cabinet- 
makers. 


scu-tL&er'-l-dee, s. vl- [Mod Lat gcu 
gbip.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -%da.\ 


Zool.: A family of Cliilopoda. Antem 
very long ; eves compound ; body-aegmen 
few ; linu>s l6ng, tbe first pair specially s 
and projecting from tbe aides of the hes 
Widely distributed. 


sciit'-ter, s. [Scutter, v.] A hasty, noisy n; 
’* A ncutter duwrutAir*.’ — E. BrontS! WutJ*er> 
Height*, cb. liii. 

BCUt'-ter. v.i. [Prob. a frequent from sc 
(q.v.).] To run away hastily ; to scurry, 
scuttle. 


'••Her© and there a mongo ** •*«}««? t 

poDy’»,hool» u wa paw along. —Field, March «, 188< 


* Bcot-yl 

ih, a do 


sciit-tle (1), * Bcot-llle, --- 
* Skut-tle, a. [A. 8. scutel - a dish, - -- 
from Lat scutella = a salver or waiter, dim 
from scutra, scuta = a tray, dish, or platt* 
Sp. escudilla ; ltol. scodella .] 

1. A broad, shsilow basket, so called fr 
its resemblance to a dish. 


••The earth ana turn cm 
under their feet In tcuttlet and baaketa ■ 

On Provident*. 

2. A metal pan, pail, or bucket for carry 
or holding coals. 


A qu 


Bctit'-tle (2), a. [Scuttle (1), v .] 
pace ; a short run. 

BCutf-tle (3), a. [O. Fr. cscontiUe (Fr Jcouti 
a word probably of Spauish origin ; cf. 
escotiUa. escotillon = * bole in the hatch < 
ship, a hatch ; ultimste origin doubtful.] 

1 . Ord . Lang. : A square hole in the wall 
roof of a house with a lid for covering it ; 
lid tbat covers such hole. 

2. Naut. : A small opening In a ship’s d 
or aide, dosed by a shutter or hatch. 

■‘W© hovmed ©at onr bout, and took up mom 
them : a* alio a mmall hatch, or tcu 
ing to ©om« bark.”— Dumpier : 1 oyagtt {an. 1«88>. 

Bcuttle-toutt, scuttle-cask, s. 

Naut. : A cask having an opening, cov< 
by & Ud, in its side or top. It is lashe< 
deck, and contains the water required for 
mediate nae. Called also 8cuttled»butt. 

scuttle-fish, a. [Cuttle-fish.] 
scttt'-tl© (1), v . i . [The same as scuddlt (q/ 
L To run hastily ; to scuddle. 

••Went scuttling away at a rapid rat© amid 
braX^ood."— W.B. Kingston: South Sea 
ch. xIt. 

2. (8ee extract.) 

••Owing to the practice of tcut fling which cot 
of a band of lads attacking minsl© Indlvidualt 
•• ■' aniline them. ^wn to .uc 


of a band ox laufi *biAC«kiuK * . 

Tiolently amsanltiue them, having ipnwra 
extent In tome ol the dUtrlot* round Manch(*t«i 
magistrate* have resolvod ^npon aevere repre 
meat urea.” — People, Dec. 7» 1884. 


sciit -tie (2), v.t. [Scuttle (3), *.] 

Naut. : To cut holes through the bottoi 
sides of a ship for any purpose ; especiaU 
sink by cnt + Ing snch holes. 

“On hi* leaving the place they wew towed c 
harbonr. and scuttled and *unk. —Anton. vt>i 
hk. UL. ch. It. 


f&te, fat, fiiro, amidst, what, fall, fothsr; we, wet, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go^i 
<pr, wore, wplf; work, wh6, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fdll; try, Sjfrian. », ce - e; ey - a; qu 


scuttled sea 


i 
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Bcut'-tlod (Is ss el), 3x1. par. or a. [Scuttle 

CO, *’•] 

scuttle d-butt, s. A scuttle-butt (q.v.). 

scu'-tum (pi. scu'-ta), s. [Lat.J 

1. Rom. Antiq. : The ahield of the heavy- 
armed Roman soldiers. It was of 
an oblong or semi * cylindrical 
shape, made of boards or wicker- 
work, covered with leather, with 
sometimes an iron rim. 

"When fay for the *oldIer* tu In- 
troduced 1 which change wu made at the 
*iege of Veil) tcuta, or oblong rectangu. 

Jar shield* were substituted for them.” 

— LeurU: Crtd. Early Roman Hitt, ch. 
xflL, pt. U., f 31. 

2. Anat.: The knee-pan. 

3. Bot. : The broad, dilated atig- 
ma of Stapelia and aoma other scutum. 
Asclepiadace*. 

* 4. Old Law : A pent-house or awning. 

5. Zool. : A ahield-lika piste. (Applied spe- 
cially to the bony dermal platea on tha akin 
of crocodilea and the large dorsal acalaa of 
soma ADnellda. 

* Scutum Sobieskl, 9 . 

Astron.: Sobieaki’s ahield, s northern con- 
stellation, consisting only of small stars. 

•$yb'-a-la, s. [Gr. vtevpakov (akubaXon) = 
dung.] 

Pathol : A hardened masa of faeces. 

«9^d-ma0'-ni[-d80, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. acyd- 
mctn(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. • idee.] 
Entom.: A family of Brachelytra. They 
ara akin to Paelaphidae (q.v.), but tha tarsi 
are five-jointed, the abdomen ia of six seg- 
ments, and the elytra cover the abdomen. 

g^yd-ma'-niis, a. [Gr. <tkv$/muko« (skud- 
viainos ) — angry-looking.] 

Entom, ; The typical genus of SeydmaenidEe 
(q.v.X 

#9ye, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The curve in tha 
front and back, or front aide and back, pieces 
of the waist of a garment, adapted to fit or 
anit the contour of the arm where It joins tha 
body of tha garment. Tha alters ia adapted 
to fit this slope. i 

*9yl'-le0-a, s. [Lat. = pertaining to Sylla.) 
[SCVLLIUM.] 

Zool. : A genus of Tritonidge. Animal long/ 
compressed ; foot long, narrow, and channeled ; 
back with two pairs of wing-like lobes, with 
small tufted branchiae on their Inner aurfaca ; 
tentacles dorsai, alender, retractile. Known 
apecies seven, from tha Atlantic and tha 
Mediterranean in floating aea-wead. ( Wood* 
ward.) 

«9yl-lar'-i-an, b. [Svixahid^.] Any indi- 
vidual of the family Scyllarldaj. 

»9yl-l&r'-i-d», s. [Mod. Lat. acyllar(us); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. - idee .] 

Zool. : A tribe of Macroura. External an- 
tennae foliaceous and very wide, the second 
and fourth joints lamellar and extremely large ; 
carapace very wide, little elevated, the an- 
terior border with a horizontal prolongation ; 
sternal plaatron and abdomen very wide. 

•9yr-lar-us, ?. [Gr. ontvAAopog (s buUaros) = 
a kind of crab.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Scyllaridse (q.v/ 
Carapace much longer than it is wide ; abdo- 
men very thick. 

•9yl-li'-I-d0B, s. pi. [Mod. Lat scyllifum); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Salachoidei (q.v.), 
with several genera, widely distributed. Twn 
dorsals without spine, the first above or be- 
hind tha ventrala, anal present ; no nictitating 
membrane; spiracle always distinct; mouth 
inferior, teeth am all, usually In several rowa. 

2. Palceont. : They appear first in ths Lias. 

»9yl-li' o-dus, s. [Mod. Lat scylli(um), and 
Gr. oSoug (odous) = a tooth.] 

Palceont . : A genus of Seylliidse, with ona 
species, from the Upper Chalk. 

«93^1l'-Xte, 8. [Mod. Lat. scyl!(ium)(q.v .) ; -ite.] 
Chem. : A substance occurring in the liver 
snd other parts of sharks and rays. It la pre- 
pared by pounding the organ with ground 


glass, and repeatedly extracting with alcohol. 
The filtrates are evaporated, and the residue 
treated with absolute alcohol, tha insoluble 
portion is then dissolved in water, and the 
crystals which form after a time are again 
dissolved, and treated with basic acetate of 
lead, and the lead compound decomposed 
with aulphydric acid. Scyllite crystallizes 
from the solution in monoclinic prisma with 
vitreous lustre, and faint aweetiah taste. 
Slightly soluble in water, Insoluble in abso- 
lute alcohol. It does not reduce alkaline 
copper aolutiona. 

89$rr-ll-um, a. [Gr. 2 kv\A.o. ( Skidla ) = a 
monster inhabiting a cavern in the Straits of 
Sicily, fabled to be girt about with barking 
dogs. (Homer: Odys. xii. 73, sqq.) 

Ichthy. : Dog-fishes ; the typical genua of 
Scylliidae (q.v.), with eight species, from tlis 
coasts of temperate and tropical seas. Origin 
of anal always in advance of that of second 
dorsal ; nasal cavity separata from the mouth ; 
teeth small, arranged in numerous series. 
They live on tbe bottom, and feed on Crustacea 
snd dead fish. Dr. Gtinther (Study of Fishes , 
p. 316) remarks, “ that It would be worth while 
to apply the fins of these and other sharks, 
which are so extensively used in China for 
making gelatine soups, to the same purpose 
in this country, or to dry them for exporta- 
tion to the East." 

89^m’-i-tar, * S9^m' ^-ter, s. [Scimitar.] 

* *9ym-m6'-tri-an, a. [Eng. *scymmeter; 
-iaiu] Resembling s scimitar (q.v.). 

'* In clunuy fist wielding tcymmttrian knife.” 

Gay : Wine, 177. 

8Cym-nus, s. [Gr. rttvuvas (shumnos) = a 
lion's whelp.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Spinacidae (q.v.). Two 
short dorsals, without spine ; nostrils at ex- 
tremity of snout ; spiracles wide. The single 
apecies, Scymitus lichia, ia rather common In 
the Mediterranean and ths neighbouring parts 
of the Atlantic. 

ssy'-pha (ph S9y'-phfe), s. [Lat. scyphua, 
from' Gr. o-rntyo? (skuphos) =; a cup, a goblet.] 

Bot. (Of lichens): A cup-like dilatation of 
ths podetinm, bearing shields on tho margin. 

B9y / -phl £ f s. [Scypha.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Fossil Sponges estab- 
lished by Goldfuss. From the Devonian to 
tha Jurassic. 

S9y-plud'-i-a t a. [Mod. Lat., drmin. from 
Lat. scyphua.) [Scypha.] 

Zool. : A genua of Vorticellina (q.v.). Ani- 
malcules solitary, elongate or pyriform, highly 
contractile, adherent posteriorly to foreign 
bodies by means of a specially-developed 
acetahuliform organ of attachment; oral 
system as in Vorticella. Ksnt enumerates 
five species. 

S9^ph'-i-form T cu [Gr. oxatyos (skuphos) = a 
cup ; Eng. -form.) 

Bot. : Cup- or goblet-shaped. Uaed apecif. 
of acyphae of lichena. [Scvpha.] 

Ssyph'-n-lus, g. [Lat. = s small cup, dimin. 
from scyphua (q.v.).] 

Bot. (Of scale mosses) : The bag or cup whence 
the seta arises. 

Sjy'-phus, s . [Gr. 

<TKV<f > OS (sfcwpftO#).] 

1. Class. Antiq. : 

A kind of large 
drinking enp, an- 
ciently used by 
the lower orders 

among ths Greeks 

and Etrurians. bcyphus. 

(FairhoU.) 

% Bot. : Haller’s name for s corona whan 
It constitutes an undivided cup. Example, 
the Narcissua. 

* scyre, s. [Shire.] 

S9$rt'-a^lS, a. [Lat., from Gr. o-kutoAtj (sku- 
tale) = . . . a cylindrical snake of equal 
thickneas throughout. (Pliny: Hist. Nat., 
xxxii. 5, 19.)] [Scytaud^e, Tortrix.) 

B9y-t&T~i-d£e, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. acytal(e); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. • idee .] 

Zool : A family of Ophidia, often merged 




in the Boidse. Wallace enumerates three 
genera : Scytale and Oxyrhopus, confined to 
tropical America, and Hologerrhum, from the 
Philippines. 

Blythe, * sithe, *sythe, a. [A.S. sidhe, 
sithe ; cogn. with Dut. zets ; Icel. rigdhr, sigdh 
== a sickle ; Low Ger. seged, segd, seed, said — a 
sickle; O. H. Ger. aeh; M. H. Ger. aech — n 
ploughshare ; Eng. saw, sicfcle.] 

1. Agric . ; A cutting instrument used for 
mowing or reaping. It consists of a long 
curved blade with a crooked handle set 
nearly at a right angle thereto. It has gene- 
rally two projecting handles, called nebs, lixed 
to the principal handle, by which it ia held. 
It is used with a peculiar swinging motion, 
both hands being employed. 

*’ A stroke m fat*] a* the tepthts of death.” 

Cov>pvr: Cl.arity . 146. 

* 2. Old War : A sharp curved blade at- 
tached to the wheels of a wsr-chariot. 

scythe-bearing, a. Bearing scythes; 
a term applied especially to aome ancient 
war chariots. 

“The tcythe-bearing chariot*, also devised by him. 
were very effective in the same battle."— Lewi* : Crtd. 
Early Roman Hitt., ii. 52#. 

scythe-stone, «. A whetstone for aliarpen- 
ing acythes. 

•sjythe, v.i. [Scythe, a.) To ent with a 
scythe ; to mow. 

* S9ythed, a. [Eng. scythe, a. ; ~ed.\ Armed 
or furnished with a scythe or scythes. 

"The tcythed chariot* were oornmon in GauL*'— 
Elton : Oriyint of Englith Hittory, 119. (Note.) 

* sgyths'-man, s. [Eng. scythe, and man.] 
One who uses a scythe ; a mower. 

"Had fled in oonfualon before Monmouth's tcy t he- 
men."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

S9yth‘ '-i-an, a. & s. [See def.) 

A* As adj. : Of or pertaining to Scythia, a 
name giveu vaguely to the country north and 
east of the Black Sea, the Caapwn, and the 
Sea of Aral. 

B. As aribst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Scythia. 

Soythlan-lamb, s. [Barometz.] 

89^th'-r6ps, a. [Gr. cTKv6pu>w6<; ( akuthrdpoa ) 
= gloomy-looking : <ncvQp6$ (akuthros) = sullen, 
and o>\l/ (dps) — the face.] 

Omith. : Channel-bill (q.v.) ; s genus of 
Cuculidae, or, in classifications in which that 
family is divided, of CrotophagiDae. Bill long 
and atrnng, lmoked at tip, sides channelled ; 
two front toea, united at base. One apecies. 
ranging from East Australia to Molucca and 
Celebes. 

S9y-to -dO, a. [Gr. o-mi tooStjs (skviodes) = like 
leather ; vkvtos ( skutos ) = s hide, leather, 
and e73os (lidos) . , fonn.] 

Zool : The typical genus of Scytodides(q.v.). 

Sjy-td-dSp'-sfo, a. [Gr. cncvTO? (skvto?) — s 
hide, and 5e^«a> (depseS) — to tan.] Pertain- 
ing to the bualneas of a tanner. 

89y-to'-di-de8, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. scytodfi); 
Lat. masc. or fem. pi. suff. -ides.] 

Zool. : A sub-family of spidera, family 
Tegenariidae or Tubitelae. Eyes six; body 
ahort, rounded. They inhabit temperate 
countries, and spin only s few irregular linea. 

89y~to-si'-phon, s. [Gr. <tkvt o« (skutos) — 
leather, snd <ri (f>w (siphon) = a hollow body, 
s siphon. Named from the tubular and cori- 
aceous form of the fronds.) 

Bot. : A genus of Dictyotldse. Fucoida, 
growing in the ocean. Scytosiphon Jilum is 
thirty or forty feet long. It is common in 
the Northern Ocean, and in Sealpa Bay, 
Orkney, makes navigation difficult. Uaed in 
Norway aa fodder for cattle. 

* sdain, * sdayn, * sdeign (g silent), a. & a. 
[Disdain.] 

* sdeign'-ful (g silent), a. [Disdainful.] 

sea, * se, * see, s. [A.S. see, cogn. with Dut. 
zee ; lcel. seer ; Dan. so; Sw. sjo; Ger. see; 
Goth, aaiws.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A general nams for the great body of 


fcSil, b^; p6ilt, J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin,' this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -mg. 
-0100, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -si on = shun ; -flon, -fion * zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious — shiis. -bio, -dls, Ac. = b$l, d^L 
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sea 


gait water which covers the greater part of 
the earth's surface ; the ocean. In a more 
limited sense the term is applied to a part 
of the ocean, which from its position or 
configuration is looked upon as distinct, and 
deserving of a apecial name, aa the Medi- 
terranean Sea, the Black Sea, &c. The term 
ia also occasionally applied to inland lakes, 
as the Caspian Sea, the Sea of Galilee, &e. 

*' And God called the dry land earth, and the gather- 
ing together o! the water* called he teat. —Genettt L 10. 

(2) A wave, a billow, a surge. 

(3) The swell of the ocean In a tempest ; the 
direction of the waves. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A large quantity ; an ocean, a flood. 

••AH the space aa far as Charing Croat wu one tea 
ol beads .*— Macaulay : Hitt Eng., ch. x. 

(2) Anything rough or tempestuous. 

- And in . MbM «. n7 . 

XL Technically: 

1. Geog. f Geol, Hydrol ., <tc. : [Ocean]. 

2. Law: The main or high seas (t 11) are 
considered to begin at low-water mark. 
Offences npon them are tried by the Ad- 
miralty courts or division. Between high- 
and low-water marks the Admiralty have 
iurisdiction when tha tide la ebbing, and the 
Common Law courts when It is flowing. 

3. Script. : [Brazen, H 4]. 

^ 1. A cross tea: [Cross-sea]. 

2. A heavy sea: A sea in which the wave* 
run high. 

3. A long sea : A eea in which the waves are 
long and extenaive. 

4 A short sea: A sea in which the w&vee 
are* irregular, broken, and Interrupted, so as 
frequently to break over a vessel. 

• 5. At full sea: At high water; hence, flg., 
at the height. 

“ Folly and madoeaaa all at full tea,”— Burton : 
AnaL tf Melancholy. (Democr. to tha Baadar), p. 28. 

6. At sea: 

(1) Lit. : On the open sea; ont of sight of 
land. 

(2) Fig. : In a vague condition ; uncertain ; 
wide of the mark. 

** Thi* tima backers were aadly at tea In thalr aaleo- 
Uossf-Globe, Sept. 1, 1#M. 

7. Beyond the sea, beyond the seas : Ont of 
the country or realm. 

8. HalJ-seas over : [Half-ceas over]. 

9. On the sea: On the edge of the sea ; on 
the coast. 

10. The four seas : The seas which border 
Britain on the north, south, east, and west. 

11. The high seas: [Hioh-seaa]. 

12. The molten sea : 

Script. : The great brazen laver of tha Mosaic 

ritual. (1 Kings viL 28-26.) 

13. To go to sea, to follow the sea: To follow 
or adopt the profession of a sailor. 

% Sea ia largely used In composition, tha 
meanings of the compounds being In most 
cases self-explanatory, 
sea acorn, a. A barnacle. [Balanid^e.] 

- The BaIaiiI bars also been named tea-acomt, from 
■Otn* *ort of resemhlanc® to the fruit of the oak. — 
Griffltht' Cuvier, xii. 

sea adder, t. [Fieteen-bpined- stickle- 
back.] 

sea-anemones, s. pi. 

Zool. : The family Actinld®. CoraHum 
absent or apurioua ; they are locomotive, and 
rarely compound. The body ia a aoft, leathery, 
truncated cone, called the column. The two 
extremities are named the base and the disk, 
the former constituting a auoker whereby the 
animal fixes Itself at will, and in the centre of 
tha latter the mouth is situated, and round 
tho circumference are numerous tentacles, 
usually retractile. [Anemone, 2.] 

sea-ape, s. 

1. Ichthy.: [Fox-shark]. 

2. Zool. : Enhydra marina. [Sea-otter.] 

sea-bank, s. 

* 1. The bank or shore of the sea. 

«* Stood Dido with a willow In her bund 
Upon th* wild tea-banks.* ^ 

Shakttp. : Merchant of Venlct, r. L 

2. A mole or bank built to keep out the sea. 
sea-bar, s. The Sea-swallow (q.v.). 
sea barrow, #. The case, ahaped some- 


thing like a hand-barrow, which contains the 
eggs of the Skate, or of the Dog-fish, 
sea basket, s. [Basket-fish.] 
sea-bass, sea-basse, i. [Basse, s.) 
sea-bat, a. [Platax.] 
sea-batteries, s. pi. 

Law: Assaults by masters in the merchant 
service upon seamen at sea. 

sea beach, a. The beach of the aea, 
especially wlieo aandy or shingly. 

*' On the tea-beach. 

Piled in confusion, lay the household good* of the 
pfftmnti.*' Longfellow : Evangeline, I. 6. 

^ Raised sea beach : [Raised] 

sea-bear, s. 

Zoology : 

1. The Polar-bear (q.v.). 

2. Otaria ursinus. 
sea beard, *. 

Bet. : Conferva rupestris. 
sea-beast, s. An animal living in the 
aea. (Milton: P. L., 1. 200.) 

* sea-beat, sea-beaten, a. Beaten or 
lashed by tha sea. 

•' Sea-beaten rock*.’ Covrper: A Tale, June, 17®S. 

t sea-beaver, s. [Sea-otter.] 
sea-beet, s. 

BoL : Beta maritima. [Beet.] 

t sea belch, i. A breaker or line of 
breakers, 
sea-bells, «. pi. 

BoL : Convolvulus Soldanella. 

sea -belt, i. 

BoL : Laminaria saccharina. 

sea-bent, s. 

BoL : The genu* Anunophlla. 

sea-birds, s. pL 

OrnUh. : The order Gavise, Cnvier** Longi- 
pennea (q.vA There are two families, Loridce 
and Procellariidse, but the latter are often 
erected into a separate group. [Tubinares.] 

^ A Sea-birda Preservation Act was passed 
on June 24, 1869. 
sea-biscuit, f. Ship-biscuit, 
sea-bllte, *. IButk, *., II (a).] 
sea-blubber, s. A name sometimes given 
to the Medusa or Jelly-fish, 
sea-board, * sea-bord, *., a., k adv. 

A. As ntbst. : The territory, district, or 
land hordering on the sea ; the sea-ahore. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a territory, dis- 
trict, or land bordering on the sea ; on the 
sea-ehore. 

** There ihail • llou from the sea-bord wood 

Of Neustiiacome roaring.* ...... .. 

Bpenter : F. HI. UL 47. 

C. As adv. : Towards the sea. 

sea-boat, s. A term applied to & ship 
considered with regard to her sea- going 
qualities. 

“ Shipwrecks were occasioned by their ahlpa being 
had tea-boats, and themaelvea hot indifferent seamen. 
—A rbvlhnot. 

• sea-bord, s. & a. [Sea-board.] 
sea-bordering, a. Lying on or situated 

by the aea. (Drayton.) 

sea-born, a. 

1. Born from or of the aea. 

•• That tea-bom city waa in all her glory" 

Byron : Beppo, 10. 

2. Born at or upon the aea. 
sea-borne, o. Borne or carried seaward ; 

borne or carried by aea : as, eta-borne coal. 

sea-bottle, s. 

Bot. : Fucns vesiculosus. 

• sea - bound, * sea - bounded, a. 

Bound or bounded hy the sea. 

" Our tea-bounded BriUiny.* 

Mirrour for Magistrates, pi 678. 

sea-boy, s. A boy employed on board a 
vessel at aea. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV. , iii. 1.) 

Bca-breach, s. The breach made by the 
sea through an embankment ora reef of rocks. 

" To an impetnou* woman, tempest* and tea-breaches 
are nothing. *—L' Estrange. 

sea-bread, s. Ship-biscnit (q.v.). 


sea-bream, i. 

Ichthyology : 

1. PageUus centrodontus. There Is a black 
spot on the origin of the lateral line. 

2. (PL) : The family Sparid® (q.v.). 

“The Sea-breams at* recognited clileflv hy their 
dentition. Tbeir coloration is very plain. They do not 
attain to a largo size. hut the majority ere used a* 
food.” — OUnther : Study of Fishes, p. 485. 

sea breazo, s. A breeze which blows 
from the sea in upon the land. It is more 
marked in the tropics than elsewhere, but 
tends to occur in every latitude. It com- 
mences in the afternoon, and travels to tha 
land to supply the place of the air which has 
been heated, and ascended thence in tha 
earlier part of the day. [Land-breeze.] 

“ The waiting sea breeze keen." 

Scott ; Marmion. U. 10. 

sea-brief, s. [Sea-letter.] 

sea-buckthorn, s. 

BoL: A British plant, Hippophae rhamnoidsu 
sea bagloss, *. 

Bot. : Lithospcrmum maritimum. 

* sea-built, a. 

L Built for the sea. 

“ Borne each hy other in a distant line 
The tea-built forts in dreadful order move." 

Drydtn : Annus Mirabilis, IviL 

2. Built oo the sea. 

sea-bun, t. 

Zool. : The genus Spatangus (q.v.). Called 
also Heart-urchin. 

sea-cabbage, *. 

Bot. : Crambe maritima. 
sea- calc, s. [Sea-kalb.] 

* sea calf, *. The Common Seal (q.v.). 

The tea -calf, or *«al t »o called from the noise he 
make* like a call"— Grew : Musa urn. 

sen-camomile, i. 

Bot. : Anthemis maritima . 

* sea-cap, A cap to be worn at aea. 

** Though now yon have no sea-cap oo your head." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, ili. 4. 

sea-captain, t. The captain of a vessel 1 
which goes to aea ; a captain of a ahip as dis- 
tinguished from a captain In the army. 

** And Other®, the old sea-captain 
Stared at him wild and weird." 

Longfellow : IHscoverer of the Forth Cap t. 

sea -card, i. Tha mariner’s card or com- 
pass. 

sea-carp, s. A spotted fish living among- 
rocks and atones. 

sea-cat, *. 

* 1. Zool. : Otaria urrintt*. 

2. Ichthyology: 

(1) Trachinus draco , tha Greater Weeven 
[Weever.] 

(2) Anarrhichas lupus. [Sea-wolf.] 

(3) Chinurra monstrosa. [Chimera.] 
sea-caterpillar, s. 

Zool. : The genus PolynoS. 

sea-catgut, i. 

Bot. : A name given in Orkney to a common 
sea-weed, Chorda filum; aea-lace (q.v.). 

sea-centipedes, s. pi. 

Zool. : The Nereidse (q.v.). 

* sea-change, s. A change prodneed by 
the sea. 

•’Doth • offer a tea-chang*.' Shakesp : Tempest, L 1 

sea-chart, s. A chart (q.v.). 

•• The situation of the part* ol the earth are better 
learned hy a map or sea-chart, than reading the <te- 
acriptiim. — Watts. 

sea-chlckweed, s. 

Bot. : Arenaria peploidos. 
sea-cli£f, s. A cliff prodneed by the action 
of the aea, aod if that action be recent, con- 
stituting ita bonndary at aome place. If it be 
of old date, upheaval may have located th* 
sea* cliff far Inland. 

sea-coal, s. An old name for coal. It 
was given because that mineral was generally 
brought by aea, whereas charcoal cams by 
land to the consumer. 

"Coal in particular waa n«r«r seen ««ptjn th® 
district* where It wu prodneed, or in the districts to- 
which it could b® carried by tea, and wa» Indeed al- 
ways known in the south of England bv the name or 
tea-coal."— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. lit 


Ate, At, Are, amidst, what, fall, Ather; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
*r, wore, w<?l£ work, wh6 f sin; mute, oiib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full; try. 
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sea- coast, s. Tha coast of the aea ; the 
land adjacent to the sea. 

" Upon the iea-coatt are many parcels of land, that 
woaltf pay well for the taking in ."— Mortimers Hus- 
bandry. 

Bca -cob, s. A sea-gull (q.v.). 

sea-cock, s. 

f 1. A sea-rover, a viking. 

2. Ichthy. : A popular name for several 
species of the genua Trigla (q.v.). 

3. Marine stcam-eng. : A cock or valve in 
tha injection water-pipe leading from the sea 
to the condenser. It is supplementary to tha 
usual cock at the condenser, and is used in 
the event of injury to the latter. 

eea-cocoanut, *. 

Bot. : The double eocoannt, Lodoicea sey- 
•dhellarum. 

sea-colander, «. 

Bot. : Agarum Tumeri. ( Amer .) 

sca-colewort, s. The same as Sea-kale 
<q.v.). 

* sea-compass, s. The mariner'e com- 
pass. 

" The needle in the wi-compau still moving but to 
the north point only, with mower immotut, notified 
tbe respective constancy of tho gentleman toono only.” 
—Camden ; Remain*. 

sea-coot, s. 

Omith. : The coot (q.v.). 

sea-cormorant, «. [Sea-crow,] 
sea-cow, *. 

Zoology : 

L Any individual of the Siranla (q.v.). 

“ The only existing Sirenla are the Manatees (Man*, 
taa), the Dugouga (HalicoreV, often spoken of collec- 
tive ’y as ' tea-cowt,' and forming the famUy of tbe 
Man.\tlriie ." — Richotson : Zoology (ed. 18781, P- 

2. (From the Dut. zttkot ) ; The Hippopotamus 
(q.v.). 

sea-crab, t. A crab which inhabits the 
aea, as contradistinguished from land crabs 
*nd river crabs. 

sea-craft, s. 

Shipbuilding: The uppermost strake of 
ceiling, which is thicker than the reat of the 
ceiling, and is considered the principal binding 
strake. Also called Clamp. 

sea-crawfish, s . The Rock Lobster. 

sea - crow, sea - cormorant, sea - 
drako, *. Local namee for the Hire-crow or 
Pewit gull. 

sea-cucumbers, a pi. 

Zool. : The Holothuridea (q.v.). 

sea-dace, *. A local name for the Sea- 
perch (q.v.). 

sea -daffodil, i. 

Bot . : Ismene colathina. 
sea-deity, *. [Sea-ood.] 
sea-devil, *. 

Ichthy : (1) The Angler-fish (q.v.). (?) The 
Ox-ray, Dicerobatis giomoe. 

sea-dog, s. 

1. Zool. : Phoca vitvlina. 

2. Ichthy. : The dog-fish (q.v.). 

3. A sailor who has been long at sea ; an 
-old sailor. 

^ The name was specially applied to the 
English privateers of the time of Elizabeth. 

"The Channel swarmed with ' tea-dog*,' as they 
were culled, who accepted letters of marque from the 
Priaoe of Cond 6.“— Gresn : Short History, p. 408. 

sea- dottrel, *. 

Ornith. : StrepsUas interpret, the Turnstone 
<q.v.). 

sea-dragon, s. 

Ichthy. : Pegasus draconis , common In the 
Indian Ocean. The popular name has refer- 
euce to the resemblance of this fish to tbe 
mythical dragon. 

sea-drake, s. [Sea-crow.] 
t sea ducks, a. pi. 

Omith . ; The Fuligulin®. (Swainaou.) 
sea-dust, s. 

Bot . ; The genus Trichodesmium (q.v.). 

sea-dyke, s. A dyke, wall, or embank* 
ment formed to keep out ths sea. 


sea-eagle, e. 

1. Omith. : [HaliaEtus]. 

2, Ichthy. : Raia aquila. 

sea-ear, s. Any individual of the genua 
Haliotia (q.v.). 

sea-eel, s. An eel caught in salt water ; 
the conger. 

sea eggs, s.pl. 

Zool. : Tha Ecliinoidea (q.v.). Called also 
Sea-hedgehogs and Sea-nrchins. 

sea-elephant, s. 

Zool. : Macrorhinus elephantinus (or probo - 
scideus), the largest of the Phocidae, probably 
owing its popular name as much to its im- 
mensa size as to the short dilatable proboscis 
with which the male is furnished. [Macro- 
rhinus.] 

scar-endive, s. 

Bot. : The genus Halyserls. 

sea-fan, *. 

Zool. : The genus GorgonIa(q.v.), and espec. 
Gorgonia Jlabellum. 

sea farer, s. One who derives his sup- 
port from the sea ; one who follows the sea ; 
a sailor ; a seaman or other person employed 
on board ship. 

“ Which ever u the seafarer undid ; 

They rose or acautied, as his sails woold drive. 

To the same port whereas he would arrive." 

Drayton : Ths Moon Calf. 

sea-faring, a. Faring or deriving hie 
support from the aea. 

" Such gifts had those tea-faring men." 

Wordsworth : Blind Highland Boy. 

sea-fenneL s. The same as Samphire 
( q.v.). 

sea-fern, s. A popular name for a variety 
of coral resembling a fern. 

sea-fight, s. A fight or battle at sea; 
a naval engagement. 

“ Of grim Vlklogi, and their rapture. a * 

In tho sea-fight, and the capture." 

Longfellow : Musician's Tats, 1L 

sea-fire, *. A phosphorescence on the sea. 

" We found the loch all phosphorescent ; oever be- 
fore had we aeon tbe * sea-fire ' so beautiful." — Field, 
Dec. 8, 1884. 

sea-firs, s. pi. 

Zool. : The Ccelenterate order Sertularida 
(q.v.). 

seet-fish, s. Any fish living In salt water. 

sea-flower, *. A flower growing !o or by 
the sea. 

“ Fair xu the sea-flower close to thee growing." 

Moors: Firs- W orshippsr*. 

sea -foam, s. 

1. The foam or froth of the sea. 

" Fast from his hreast the blood Is bubbling, ' 

The whiteness of the sea-foam troubling. 

Byron: Bride of Abydot, iL 2*. 

2. A popnlar name for meerschaum (q.v.). 

sea-fowl, s. A fowl or bird which seeks 
Its food upon or near the sea. 

** Bnt the ssafowl is gone to her nest.** 

Cowper : Alexander Selkirk. 

sea-fox, s. [Sea-ape.] 
t sea-froth, s. [Sea-foam, 2.] 
sea-furbelows, s. pi. [Sea-h angers.] 
sea-gage, sea-gauge, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A 8elf-regi3tering apparatus for ascer- 
taining depths beyond ordinary deep-sea 
soundings. A body of air is condensed 
by a column of quicksilver on which the 
water acts, and a viscid material floats on the 
quicksilver and leaves its high -pressure mark 
in the tube. 

2. A tide-gauge (q.v.). 

3. The depth to which a vessel sinks in the 
water ; draught. 

sea-gates, s. pi. 

Hydr.-eng. : A pair of dock or tidal-basin 
gates, opening outward, to resist the action of 
waves when the sntrance is exposed thereto 
during storms. 

seagllliflower, s. 

Bot. : Armeria marilima. 

sea-glpsles, s. pi. 

Anthrop. : A roaming tribe of fishermen of 
Malayan type, to be met with in all parts of 


the Archipelago. (Wallace : Malay Archip 
pelago , p. 607.) 

" Where tho sea-gipsies, who live for ever oo tho 
water, enjoy a perpetual cummer in wandering from 
laid to lal t.’— Moore: Fire-Worshippers. 

sea-girdles, s.pl. 

Bot. : Laminaria digitata. 

sea-girt, a. Girt, girded, or aurrounded 
by the sea ; pertaining to an island. 

" Tho seagirt lsloa.* Milton : Cornu s, 2L 

sea-god, sea-deity, s. 

Compar. Relig. : A god or deity supposed to 
preside over ths sea. (Cf. Herod, iv. 76 with 
Cic ., de Nat. Deor., iii. 20.) 

“ Among barbaric races wo thus find two conceptions 
current, the personal divine Sea, and the antnrojxv 
morphlc Seagod. These represent two stages of de- 
velopment of one idea, the view of tho natural object 
as Itself an animated being, aud tha separation of its 
animated fetish-aonl as a distinct spiritual deity."— 
Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), iL 278. 

sea-going, a. Going or travelling on tho 
aea ; specif, applied to a vessel which makes 
foreign voyages, as opposed to a coasting or 
river vessel. 

“ The construction of rigged seagoing turret ships.’ 
—Brit. Quart. Review (1673), lvlL 104. 

sea-gown, s. A gown with short aleevea, 
designed to be worn at aea. 

" My tea-gown scarf d about me." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

sea-grape, s. 

Zool. (PI.) : A popnlar name for the eggs of 
the cuttle-fish, which are comparatively large, 
oval in form, attenuated at the ends, clustered 
together, and attached by a pedicle to soma 
foreign body. (Owen.} 

sea-grass, s. 

Bot. : Zostera marina. 

sea-green, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Of a colour resembling the green 
hue often seen on the sea ; glaucous (q.v.). 

“ HI* sea-green mantle waving to the wind.’* 

Pope : Windsor Forest, MO. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A colour resembling the green often 
witnessed on the sea, especially on parts 
where it is shallow and has a sandy bottom. 

2. Ground overflowed by the sea in spring* 
tides. 

aea gromwcll, s. [Sea-buqloss.] 

sea gudgeon, s. Any fish of the genu* 

Gobiu8 or the family Gohiidse. 

sea-gull, s- Any of the large genus or 
sub-family of Gulls. The name is given 
because they chiefly fly over the sea. 

** Men shall epeak of your achievements. 

Calling you Kayoahk, the sea-gulls.'' 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, vttl. 

sea-hangers, s. pi. 

Bot. : An algal, Laminaria bulbota. 

sea-hare, s. [ApLvaiA.] 
sea-heath, s. 

Bot. : The genus Frank enia (q.v.), eo called 
from their heath-like aspect and from their 
growing near the sea. 

sea-hedgehogs, s. pi 

1. Zool. : [SEA-Eoca]. 

2. Ichthy. : The Globe-fishes (q.v.), because 
when the body is inflated the spinea protrude, 
and form a more or less formidable defensive 
armour, as in a hedgehog. (Gunther.) 

sea-hen, s. The Guillemot (q.v.). 
t sea-hog, s. 

Zool. : Phoccena communis. [Porpoise.] 

sear-holly, sea holm (1), i. 

Bot. : Eryngium maritimum. 
sea-holm (1), s. [Sea-hollv.] 

sea-holm (2), <. A small uninhabited 
island. 

sea-horse, i. 

1. Zool. : (1) The Hippopotamus (q.v.); (2) 
the Walrus (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy. (PL): The family Hippo campidae 
(q.v.). 

3. A fabulous animal, represented with fore- 
parts like those of a horse, and with hinder* 

S arta like a fish. Neptune employed them to 
raw his chariot. In the sea-horse of herald* 
ry, s scalloped fin rnna down the back. 

" Though the sea-horse in the ocean 
Own no dear domestic cave." 

Wordtworth: Wandering Jew. 


feoil, b^; p 6 bt, J<fol; cat, 9CII, chorus, fhlix, bon<?h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L 
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sear-jelly, a. The Jell) -fish (q.v.). 

Sea kale, a. 

Bot. : Crambo maritima and the genua 
Cranibe. 

M Leaves of tbo brown ita-kaU.' 

LongfeUout : Muticuint TaU, XxL 

Sea-king, a. [IceL scakonwngr = a sea- 
king, a viking.] A king of the sea; specif., 
one of the piratical Northmen who infested 
tha coasts of Western Europe, in the eighth, 
ninth, and tenth centuries ; a viking (q.v.). 

sea-laces, sea-points, & pL 
Bot . : Ad algal, Chorda Mum. 
sea-lamprey, a. [Lamprey.] 
sea-language, a. Language used by sea- 
men. 

sea lark, a. 

OmifA.: Anthus obscurus. The English 
name appears to have been given by Walcott 
(Sywops. Brit, Birds, li. 192). 

sea-lavender, *. 

Bot, : The genua Statice (q.v.). 

“ The tea-latender that lack* jierfume.' 

C rabbet The BoroujK. 

sea-lawyer, a. A seaman who possesses 
or fancies that he possesses a knowledge of 
marine law, and ia probably therefore difficult 
to govern. (Naut. slang.) 

sea-leech, a 

Zool. : The genus Pontobdella (q.v.). 

sea-legs, a. pL The ability to atand or 
walk on the deck of a vessel out at Bea on a 
atormy day. It is acquired when one has be- 
come accustomed to the roll of the vessel and 
keeps time with it. 

« It «u Martin's turn ... to hisr poor Mark 
Tspler in bis wandering fancy . . . making lore- 
remo ns trances to Mrs. Lupin. getting his teaHeot on 
tbs ‘Screw * . . . and burning stomps of tress in Ldeii, 
Oil at once.”— JMdtens : Martin Chualetrit, ch. xxxliL 

sea lemons, *. pL 

Zool : Tha family Doridae(q.v.). 

41 Specimens of the , . teo-lemont may at any tlmo 
be found creeping about on sea- weeds, or attached to 
tbs under surface ot stones at low-water."— .Y ichoUvn : 
Zoology (ed. 1876), p. 19&. 

sea-leopard, s. 

Zool: Stenorhynchus leptonyx , a seal from 
Australia, New Zealand, and the Islands of 
the Southern Pacific. An old male, now pre- 
served in the Sydney Museum, measure 1 
twelve feet in length, light silvery-grsy with 
yellowish-white in patches, back and side3 
darker, and belly lighter. The nails on the 
hind feet are almost obsolete. The False 
Sea-leopard, or Weddell’s Seal, is the Lep- 
tonyx weddellii, of Gray. 

sea-letter, *. A document from the 
Custom -h on se, carried by every neutral ship 
on a foreign voyage. It specifies the nature 
and quantity of the cargo, the place whence 
it comes, and its destination. Called also a 
Bea-briefi 
sear-lettuce, s. 

Bot. : A modem book name for UlmLactuca. 
{Britten db Holland.) 

sea-level, a. The level of the surface of 
the Bea. 
sea-lily, $. 

Zool . ; Any individual of theEncrinidse(q.v.). 

sea-lion, *. 

1. Zool. : A popular name for the genus 
Otaria(q.v.); specif., Otaria(Eumetopias, Gray) 
gtelleri the Hair Seal of the Pribyloffs, or 
8 tellers Sea-lion. The male attains a length 
of eleven or twelve feet, and a weight of about 
1,000 lbs. Colour golden rufous, darker be- 
hind, limbs approaching black. It is desti- 
tute of fur, and its skin therefore is of little 
value, but the hide, fat, flesh, slnewa, and 
intestines are all useful to the Aleutian Islan- 
ders. The hidea yield excellent leather, oil- 
vessels are made from the stomachs, the sinews 
are used for threads for binding skin-canoes, 
and the flesh is considered a delicacy. Sea- 
lions are found round Kamstchatka and the 
Asiatic coast to*the Kurile Islands, and there 
Is a colony of them st San Francisco protected 
by the American government. 

2. Her . ; A monster consisting of the upper 
part of a lion combined with the tail of a fish. 

• sea-lizards, a pi 

Pakcont. : The Enaliosauria (q.v.). 


sea-loach, i. 

Ichthy. : Motella vulgaris. 
sea long-worm, *. [Lineus.] 
sea-louse, «. 

L A Crustacean, Pediculus marinus. 

2. Various isopod Crustacea ; as, CymotboS, 
parasitic on marine animals. 

sea-magpie, $. The Sea-pie (q.v.X 


Strsits and Kamstchatka. It is closely allied 
to, but larger than the conimou Otter, being 
about four feet long inclusive of tail. The 
hinder legs are short and thick, somewhat 
resembling the hind limbs of the seal. It is 
covered with a very fine chestnut-brown fur, 
which is an article of considerable traffic 
tween Russia and China. 

Sea-otter's Cabbage : 

Bot. : Kereocystis Lutkeana. 


sea-maid, s. 

1. A mermaid. 

2. A sea-nymph. 




sea-owl, s. 

Ichthy : Cyclopterus lumpvs, the Lump Fish 
(q.v.). 

sea-pad, *. The ttar-flsh (q.v.> 


sea-mantis, s . 

Zool. : Squilla mantis. 


sea-parrot, *. A name sometimes given 
to the puffin, from the shape of its bill. 


sea-mark, «. An elevated object or mark 
of some descriptioo on the land visible at 
sea, and used to direct ships, and serving as 
a guide to vessels entering a harbour ; as a 
beacon, a llghthonse, &c. 

••They were executed *t direr* pieces upon the sea- 
coast. for tea-mar ki or lighthouse*, to teach Perkin # 
people to aroid the coast Bacon : Henry YIL 

sea-mat, «. [Flustra..] 


Sea mat-grass: 

Bot. : Psamma arenaria. 


sea-parsnip, «. 

Bot. : An umbelliferous plant, the Sea-aide 
Prickly Samphire, Echinophora spinosa. It 
formerly existed in England, but is now 
extinct there, though still found on European 
shores. 

sea-pass, s. A passport carried by 
neutral merchant vessels In time of war to 
prove their uatlonality and protect them 
from molestation. 


sea-membrane, s. 

Bot. : Rhodomenia palmata. 


sea-pea, *. 

Bot.: Lathyrus maritlmus, the Pisum mart- 
timum of Linnaeus. 


sea-mew, sea-maw, i. Any sea-gull. 

[Larue.] 

"I MW a white object dart fra* the Up o' th» cliff 
like a tea.r*a»."—ScoU : Antiquary, ch. xxxir. 

sea-mile. *. A nautical or geographical 
mile ; it is the sixtieth ]>art of a degree of 
latitude, or of a great circle of the globe. 

sea-milkwort, *. 

Bot. : The genus Glaux, specif. Glaux mari- 
time. ( Hooker £ AmotU) 

sea-monster, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A monster or monstrous 
animal Inhabiting the sea ; a huge or hideous 
marine animal. 

2. Ichthy. : Chivwera monstrosa. 


sea-moss,. *. 

L Bot. : Coralllna officinalis. 


" Romo mcnrrlgTSSS do bring . . . 

From Shcppcy tea-mots some, to cool hts boyling 
blood.* Drayton : Poly-Olbion, A 18. 

2. Zool. (Pi): The Bryozoa (q.v.). 
sea-monse, *. [Aphrodite.] 


sea mud, *. Ooze; a rich saline deposit 
from salt-marshes snd sea-shores. It is used 
as a manure. 

sea-mule, *. The sea-mew or sea-gull. 


sea-mussel, $. 

Zool. : The genus MytQus, and especially 
ilytilus edulis. 

sea-navel, *. A popular name for a 
small Bhell-fish resembling a navel. 


sea-needle, i. 

Ichthy. : The genus Belone, and especially 
Belone vulgaris. 

sea-nettles, s. pL 

Zool. : The class Acalcph® or Medusas. 
The term Fixed Sea-nettles has occasionally 
been applied to ths Actiniadae. The resem- 
blance to nettlea is in their stinging properties. 

sea-nymph, s. 

Class Mythol. : A nymph or goddess sup- 
posed to inliahit end have a certain measure ' 
of power over the sea ; one of the Oceanidea. 

sea-oak, a. 

1, The same as Sea-wrack (q.v.). 

2. The genus Halidrys. 

Sea-oak Coralline : 

Zool. : Sertularia pum.Ua , found on the 
fronds and stems of sea-weeds on the British 
coasts. 


sca-onlon, s. 

Bot. : Scilla maritima. 


sea-ooze, s. IOoze.] 
sea-orb, «. The Globc-flsh (q.v.). 


sea-otter, s. 

Zool : Enhydra marina* from Behring’s 


sea-pen, sea-rod, s. [Pennatula.] 
sea-perch, s. 

Ichthyology : 

1. The genus Serranos (q.v.). The majority 
or the species are not more than two feet long, 
but some grow to double that length ; and 
Instances are on record of bathers having 
been attacked by a gigantic speciea not un- 
common at the Seychelles and at Aden, and 
persona have died from the injuries so re- 
ceived. 

2. The genus Labrax (q.v.). 
sea-pheasant, 5. The pintail-duck, 
sea-pie (I), sea-pye, s. 

Omith. : The Oyater-catcher (q.v.), Hama- 
topus ostralegus ; ao called from its black and 
white plumage. [Magpie.] 
sea pie (2), *. A dish composed of paste 
and meat in alternate layers, boiled together. 

sea-piece, s- A piece or picture repre- 
senting the sea or some scene connected with it. 

sea-pike, s. 

Ichthy. : Any fish of the genus Belone, and 
especially the gar-fish, Belone vulgaris. 

sea-pincnshlon, s. The egg-case of tha 
Skate. 

sea-pink, a. 

Bot. : The genus Armeria (q.v.). Armeria 
maritima is Thrift, Common Sea-pink, or Sea- 
gillifiower. 

sea plant, «. A plant naturally inhabit* 

ing the aea. 

• sea-plash, t. The waves of the sea. 

“ Through toa-pkuk storm ye w» marched.” 

Stonyhurtt: Virgil; JSneid UL 1SL 

sea-poacher, s. [Aspidophorus.] 
sea-points, s. pi [Sea-laces.] 
sea-pool, s. A pool of salt-water left by 
the sea. 

- j beard it -wished that sll that land were a sea- 
pooir—Bpenter : Stats of Ireland. 

sea-porcupine, *. 

Ichthy. : A common popular name for any 
plectognathous fish, from the splnea with 
which the body Is studded. 

sea-puddings, s. pi. The same as Sea- 
cucuubers (q.v.). 


sea-purse, s. 

1. Zool.: The leathery envelope in which 
ie ova of most of the Chondropterygii are 
jposited. 

•■Tbe young are deposited in a similar manner to 
he sharks, In their horur caaesof a equare form, with 
our projecting horns firing them tbe form of e 
mtcher s tray. These case* are rery frequently picked 
ip on the sea-shore, and are sometimes called tea- 
ntryet In Cumberland they are called skate-ha^ows. 
m account of their form. —Eng. Cyclop. (AaL Hitt, t 

T. MO. 
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MARINE LIFE* 


1 PECTEN OPERCULARIS (Scallop), 

2 MUR.ENA HELENA (Eel). 

8 CYNTHIA (Sea-squirt). 

4 CONGER VULGARIS (Conoer Eel). 

5 DOLIUM GALEA (Tun Shell). 

6 ASCI HI AN (Tunicate Animal). 

7 STEGOSTOMA TIGRINUM (Tiger Shark). 

£ CESTUM VENERIS (Venus* Girdle). 

© ATLANTA (Heteropod). 

10 SALPA MAXIMA (Swimming Tunicate). 

11 RIIIZOSTOMA CUVIERn (Umbrella-fish). 

12 LOLIGO (Squid). 

13 EGGS OF THE LOLIGO. 

14 ACTION MEDITERRANEA (Hydbozoon). 

15 OCTOPUS VULGARIS (Devil-fish). 

16 HALICHONDRI A -(Sponge). 

17 POLYTHOA CAVOLINII (Rock Coral). 

18 ADAMSIA RONDELETII (Sea- Anemone). 

19 URANOSCOPUS (Star-gazer). 

20 IIOLOTHURIAN (Sea-cucumber). * 

21 TRIGLA PINT (Red Mullet). 

22 CALAPPA (Decapod Crustacean). 

23 HYAS ARANEUS (Great Spider Crab). 

24 PALINURUS VULGARIS (Lobster). 

25 SERRANUS (Sea-perch). 

2b CRIBELLA OCULATA (Star-fish). 

27 CORALLIUM RUBRUM (Red Coral). 

28 SERPULA (Tubular Sea-worm). 

29 SPIROGRAPHIS SPELLENSONIA (ANNELID). 

30 TRYGON PASTINACA (Sting-ray). 

31 ASTERINA OIBBOSA (Gibbon’s Starlet). 

32 ASTEROIDIA (Yellow Coral). 

33 APLYSIA PUNCTATA (Sea-hare). 

34 CIDARIS PA PILL AT A (Sea-urchin). 

85 TORPEDO OCULATA (Electric-fish). 

86 CEREACTIS AURANTIACII (Sea-anemone). 

37 CEREANTHUS MEMBRANACEUS (Sea- ANEMONE), 
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bo a purslane, *. 

Bot. : Atrlplex portulacoidcs. It has axillary 
spikes of small yellowish flowers. 

sca-pye, s. [Sea-pie (1).] 

sea-quake, «. A tremor or agitation of 
the sea produced by volcanic or similar action 
from beneath. 

M Many of the in urine disturbance*, which might be 
called tea-guaket, have beea observed la places which 
are clone to, or In the line of, volcanio relit*."— y. 
JtihiM : Earthquake *, p. 104. 

sea-radish, *. 

Bot. : Raphanus maritimus. 
sea-ragwort, s. 

Bot. : Cineraria maritima. 

* sea -rat, a A pirate. (Afasainger.) 

(WATEft-BAT.] 

sea-raven, a. 

Ichthy. : Any individual of the Scorpeenoid 
genus Hemitripterus, from the Western Atlan- 
tic. (See extract.) 

"The typical species Is the common tea-raeen . . . 
It attains a length of two feet and A welch t of four or 
five pounds . . . Like the laud raven, it Is omnivorous 
and voracious, acting the part of a useful scavenger la 
removing decaying matters ." — Ripley 4 Dana : Amer, 
Cyclop., xiv. 739. 

sea-reach, a. The straight conrae or 
Teach uf a winding river, which stretches out 
to seaward. 

sea-reed, s. 

Bot. : Psamma artnaria. 

* sea- re eve, t. An officer formerly ap- 
pointed in maritime places to protect the 
maritime rights of the lord of the manor, 
watch the shore, and collect the wrecks. 

sea-risk, * sea-risqne, a. The risk of 
destruction or injury to goods or persona 
crossing the aea ; hazard or risk at or by sea. 

" He oharged himself with all the teo-ritgxte of ench 
▼eeeeis as carried corn to Borne in the winter."— 
Arbuthnot. 

sea-robber, «. A pirate. 

“Across the dark tea-robber 1 * way," 

Moor « : Fir *• Worshipper*. 

sea-robin , $. 

Ichthy. : Prionotus lineatus, the Banded 
Gurnard. 

sea -rocket, *. 

Bot. : Calcile maritima and the genus Cakile. 

sea-room, a. Room wherein a ship may 
be put through all needful evolntiona without 
danger of being brought into collision with 
another veasel, with a rock at sea, or with the 
shore ; open sea. 

sea-rosemary, s. 

j?of. ; S cho be ria frut ioosa. 

sea-rover, a. 

1. A person who rovea up and down the sea 
for plunder ; a pirate. 

2. A piratical vessel, 
sea-roving, a. A a 

A. At adj . ; Roving over the sea. 

B. As subet. : The act of roving over the 
sea ; the acts or practices of a pirate ; piracy. 

sea-ruff, a. A marine fiah belonging to 
the genus Orphus. 

sea-salt, s. 

Chem. : Chloride of sodium mixed with 
small proportions of other salts, and obtained 
by evaporation of sea- water. It is exten- 
sively employed in the preparation of arti- 
ficial sea- water baths. 

sea sandwort, s. 

Bot. : The genus Honkenya. 

sea scorpion, *. 

Ichthyology : 

1. Any fish of the genua Scorpsena. The 
terra is applied because their heads are 
covered with spines, angular projections, 
lobes, and filaments, so ss to give them a 
formidable appearance. 

2. Cottus scorpius. 
sea-scurf, s. 

Zool : The genus Lepralia (q.v.), 
sear-serpent , ». 

1, A aes-snake (q.v.). 

2. An animal of immense size, and serpentine 
form, said to inhabit the ocean, bat concern- 


ing which nothing definite is known. The first 
detailed accounte come from Norway. Pon- 
toppidao (Nat. Hint. (ed. 1755) ii. 195) figures 
the Sea-aerpent raising itself from the water 
and spouting, but the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
(ed. 9th), xxi, C09, matches the figure with 
that of a squid. In more recent times 
several appearances of the “sea-aerpent” 
have been recorded ; notably by Captain 
M 'Quito, of H.M.S. Dcedalus (Times, Oct. 9, 
1848, figured in IUus. Lond. News , Oct 28. 
1848), hy Capt. A. Hassel (Graphic, Aug. 17, 
1872), by the master and crew of the Pauline, 
of London (lllus. Land. News, Nov. 20, 1875), 
by Lieut. Haynes, of the Royal yaeht Osborne 
(see illustration, and Graphic, June SO, 1877), 
by Major Senior, from the City of Baltimore 
(Graphic, April 19, 1879), and by a clergyman 
at Busselton, West Australia (Nature, June 24, 
1S79). In these cases the observers testify to 



SKA-SERPENT. 


having seen a monstrous serpen tiform animal, 
and their good faith ie beyond question. 
Prof. Owen, in a letter to the Times (see lllus. 
Lond . News, Nov. 25, 1848, where Capt. 
M’Quhse’e reply is also printed), maintained 
that the animal seen by Capt. M‘Quh* was 
a gigantic seal, Macrorhinus elephantinus ; 
but whilst many Sea-serpent stories may be, 
and aome certainly have been, satisfactorily 
explained away by deceptive appearance of 
well-known natural oltfeets at a distance, and 
“ Sea-serpent M remains cast on British and 
American shores have been proved to belong 
to well-known species, there is a growing 
tendency at least to suspend judgment in the 
matter. Agassiz says that If the Sea-aerpent 
exist it mnst be closely allied to the Plesio- 
saur (Geological Sketches , i. 16), and P. H. 
Gosse (Romance of Nat. Hist. (1st ser.), p. 858) 
claims that it is a surviving Enaliosaur. 

** It would thus appear that, while, with very few 
exceptions. *11 tb* so-called a tea-teirpent* ' can bs 
explained by reference to some weU known animal or 
other natural object, there is still * reelduum suffi- 
cient to prevent modem zoologists from denying the 
possibility that aome such creature may After all 
exist, "—Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xxL BIO. 

Bea~service, 8. Service rendered on board 
a ship, and especially a ship of war ; naval 
service. 

" Yon were pressed for the *ea-*ervtce, And got off 
with much Ado."— Awtff .* Direction to Servant*. 

* sea-shark, s. 

Ichthy. : Squalus carcharias (Linn.). 

sea-shell, «. A shell from the sea ; the 
shell of a mollusc inhabiting the sea; a 
mariae shell. 

" Sea-then* a re great Improvers of tour or cold land." 
— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

sea shore, s. 

I. Ord. Lang. : The shore, coast, or margin 
of the sea ; the laud lying adjacent to the aea. 

“The barren w**te of the tea-thore . " 

Longfellow : Mile* Standlih, ix. 

II. Law : The ground hetween the ordinary 
high-water mark and low- water mark. 

sea^shrub, $, 

Zool. (PI.) : The family Gorgon id se (q.v.). 
sea-sick, a. 

1. Suffering from or affected with eea-sick- 
neaa (q.v.). 

“She begun to be much tea- tick, extremity of 
w wither continuing."— Shaketp. : Winter'* Tale, v. 2. 

* 2. Tired of the sea ; weary of travelling 
by sea. 

sea-sickness, *. 

Pathol : A peenliar functional disturbance 
of tiie nervous system, produced hy shock re- 
sulting from the motion of a ship. The most 
prominent symptoms are a state of general 
depression, giddiness, vomiting and derange- 
ment of the bowels, and urinary secretions. 
In some cases the symptoms are so severe 
as to threaten life. 

" Innumerable preventatlros And remedies have 
beta propceed. but most of them fall short of the 
success claimed for them. No mean* have yet been 


discovered which can altogether prevent the occur- 
reuce of teaslckne**, nor is it likely that any will be 
found, since It Is largely due to the pitching move- 
ments of the vessel, which cannot be averted.*— 
Encyc. Brit. (ed. »th). xxL BIO. 


sear-side, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A district or place situated 
close to the sea ; country adjacent to or 
situated on the sea-shore. (Judges vii. 12.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to or situated on 
the sea-sbors : as, a seaside residence. 

Tf Sea-side Balsam is Croton Eleuteria ; Sea- 
side Grape, Coccoloba uvifera [Coccoloba] ; 
Sea-side Laurel, Xylophylla latifolia ; Seaside 
Oat, the genus Uniola. 


sea slater, s. > 

Zool : The genus Lygia. The Great Sea- 
Slater is Lygia oceanica , common all round 
the English coast. 


sea-sleeve, *. [Calamarv.] 


sea-slug, «. 

Zool : Any individual of the Opletho- 
branchiata (q.v.). The name is sometimes 
confined to the Nudibranohiatea. 

" The molluscs of this order may be termed tea- 
tluqt, since the shell, when It exists, Is usually small 
and thin, and wholly or partlsliy concealed by the 
an 1 maL"— IK oodwa rd : Mollu*oa (ed. 1880), p. S1L 


sea-snail, s. 

1. Ichthy. : Liparis vulgaris. 

2. Zool. (PI.) : The family Naticidse (q.v.). 


sea-snake, s. 


Zool. : Anv individual of the family Hydro- 
phidae (q.v.). They have depressed heads, 
dilated behind and covered with shields. 
Their bodies are covered with square plates ; 
their tails are very much compressed, and 
raised vertically, so aa to aid them in 
swimming. They are very venomous ; but 
rarely, if ever, exceed four feet in length. 
They are found off the coast of India, in the 
salt water channels of the Snnderbunds, In 
the seas around the Indian Islands, and in 
the Pacific, but at no great distance from 
land. They are eaten In Tahiti. 


" Where the wind Is * stronger. 

And the tea-inake h*th life.” 

Byron : Manfred, L L 

sea-snlpc, i. 

1. The popular name of a fish, Centriscm 
scolopax. [Centriscos.] 

2. The Dunlin. 


* sea-soldier, s. A marine, 
sea-spider, i. 

Zoology : 

1. Any individual of the family Maiadae, 
t 2. (PI.) The order Pantopoda (q.v.). (Cbf> 
sell's Nat. Hist., vi. 160.) 

sea squid, a. (Squid.] 
sea-squirt, #. 

Zool. : The genus Ascidium (q.v.). 
t sea-stars, s. pi. (Stab-fishes.] 
sea-starwort, s. 

Bot. : Aster Tripolium. 

sea-stick, *. A herriog canght and cured 
at sea. 


sea-stock, a. 

Bot. : Matthiola sinuata. 

sea-storm, s. A storm at or on the sea 

(Shakeap. : Tempest , i. 2.) 

sea sun-flower, «. 

Zool : The aea-anemone (q.v.). 

sea-swallow, a. 

Omith. : Any individual of the sub-family 
Stern in* (q.v.). 

sea-swine, s. A popular name for the 
porpoise (q.v.). 

sea-tang, a Tang, tangle. 

” Their nests of sedge and tea-tang.” 

Longfellow : Hiateatha, 11. 

sea-tangle, s. 

Bot. : Laminaria digitata and the genus 
Laminaria. 

IT Sea-tangle tent : 

Therapeut. : A stretcher made of sea-tangle. 

sea-term, a. A word or phrase appro- 
priate to and used by seamen ; a word or term 
of navigation. 

" I agree with yon in your censures of the tea-term* 
in Dryden'e ’Virgil,'. because no terms of art or cant 
word* suit the majesty of epick poetry.*— Pop*. 


t>6U, b 6 $; ptf&t, JdrW ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9b in. benqh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. -ihg. 
-olan, -tian = sh$m -tion, -slon = shhn ; -fion, -$ion = rtifta. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = dpk 
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* sea-thief; s. A pirate, 
sea-thong, *. 

Bot. : A British aea- weed, Himanthalia lore a. 
sea-thrift, s. [Sea-pink.] 
sea-tltllng, s. [Shobe-pipit.] 
sea-toad, t. 

1. Ichthy . ; Lophius pisoatorius , the Fishing- 
frog (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Ilyas araneus, the Harper Crab or 
Great Spider Crab. (IFood.) 

sea-tossed, t sea-tost, a. Tossed by 
the sea. (Shakesp. : Pericles, iii. Chorus.) 

sea-tortolse, a. [^cbtle.] 
sea trumpet, a. 

Bot. : (1) Laminaria digitata ; (2) Ecklonia 
btuxinalis . 

sea turn, *. A gale, mist, or breeze from 
the sea. 

sea-turtle, «. 

1. Ord, Lang. : A marine turtle. 

2. Ornith. : The black Guillemot, Uria 
gryUe. 

sea unicorn, s. [Narwhal.] 

sea-urchin, s. Any animal of the genus 
Echinus, or of the order Echinida. 

sea -view, a. A view of the aea ; a place 
which has the advantage of presenting a view 
of the sea. 

sea- voyage, a. A voyage by or over the 

sea. 

sea-wall, s. A wall or embankment con- 
atrncted to defend some portions of the land 
against the inroads of the aea ; to form a break- 
water, Ac. 

* sea- walled, a. Defended against hos- 
tile intrusions by the sea, as by. a wall. 

sea-wand, *. The same as Sea -girdles 
( q.v.). 

sea-ware, *. A name applied In many 
places to the weeds thrown up by the sea, 
which are collected and used as manure and 
for other purposes. 

** Haring the nauml common rlghU of bill pastnro, 
tea-tear*, »nd grazing over tbe arable land wbeo the 
crop la not in toe ground," — Pall Mall Gazette, March 
«. is^- 

sea -water, a The water of any sea or 
of the ocean. An analysis of sea-water taken 
from the English Channel gave the following 
result : water 964*745, sodium chloride 27*059, 
potassium chloride 0*766, magnesium chloride 
8*666, magnesium bromide 0*029, magnesium 
sulphate 2*296, calcium sulphate 1*406, cal- 
cium carbonate 0*033 = 1,000, with traces of 
Iodine and ammoniacal salt. 

sea- wax, s. The same as Maltha (q.v.). 
sea-way, s. 

1. The progress made by a ahip through the 
water. 

2. An open space in which a vessel lies with 
the aea rolling heavily. 

sea- weed, *. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A popular name for any of 
the higher Algals. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : Fucaceae (q.v.). (Lindley.) 
sea-whipcord, s. 

Bot. : The genus Chordaria. 
sea whip lash, «. 

Bot . : Chorda filum. 
sea-whistle, a 
Bot: Fucus nodosus. 
sea- wife, s. 

Ichthy. : Acantholabrus yarrtUL In the pro- 
portions of the body and in its parts it is 
intermediate between the Ballan Wrasse snd 
the Cook Wrasse. (YarrcU : British Fishes, 
L 516). The name is sometimes applied to 
Labms vetula. 

sea-willow, s. 

ZooL : Gorgonia anceps. 

sea-wing, *. 

* 1. Zool. : A popular name for a bivalve 
mollusc akin to Mytilus. 

2. Fig. : A sail. 

" Cl*p# on M« kea-vlna* 

Bhakeep. : Anton* A Cleopatra, ill NX 


sea-withwind, s. 

Bot. : A species of bindweed, Convolvulus 
Soldanella. 

* sea-wold, S. Vegetation under the sea, 
more or less resembling a forest ; a ses wood 
or forest. 

* We would run to «uid fro. and hide »ud ee«k, 

On tbe broad tea-woldt, in tbe crimson ahella." 

Tenn$ton : Mermaid. iiL 

sea-wolf; s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A name applied to a sea- 
king. [Vikino.] 

“ Sullenly answered Ulf, 

The old tea-wolf." 

Longfellow : Musician's Tale, xix. 

2. Ichthy. : A fish, Aruzrr/iicas lupus, about 
seven or eight feet in length ; gray or brown, 



with transverse black or brown stripes. Ita 
formidable aspect and sharp, effective teeth 
constitute its chief resemblance to a wolf. 


t sea- woman, s. Fata Morgana (q.v.). 

sea-worm, i. A popular name for various 
Nereids. 

sea-wormwood, *. 

Bot. : Artemisia maritima. 

sea-worn, a. Worn by the sea. [Water- 
worn.] 

sea-worthiness, a The quality or state 
of being sea- worthy. 

sea-worthy, a. Fit to be sent to aea. 
Used of a vessel sufficiently strong and sound 
to be entrusted with a cargo and with the 
lives of crew and passengers. 

sea-wrack, a 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sea weeds piled in loog lines 
on the beach and carted awsy for manure. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Sea-wrack grass, Zostera marina. 

(2) (PL) : The Zosterace® (q.v.). (Lindley.) 

Sea-wrack grass : [Sea-wrack, 2. (1)]. 

sea-fbrth -I-a, s. [Named after Francis Lord 
Seaforth, a patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Arecese. Elegant palms, 
with pinnate fronds, polygamous or monoe- 
cious flowers, sessile on a branched spadix, 
with several incomplete spathes ; calyx ana 
corolla trifid ; males with many stamens and 
the rudiments of a pistil ; style very short ; 
stigmas three ; berry small, oval, one-seeded. 
Some have dwarf, reed-like stems, others rise 
thirty or forty feet high. Known species 
about twenty -five, from the Indian Archipelago 
and Australia. Type, Seaforthia elegans , from 
the latter region. 


seal (1), * sele (1), a. [A.S. seoVi ; cogn. with 
Icel. selr ; Dan. ted, srdhund; Sw. sjal, sjal- 
hund ; O. H. Ger. selah.] 

Zool. : The English name for any individual 
of a group of Marine Carnivora, with resem- 
blances In cranial characters to the True 
Bears on the one hand and the Ottera on the 
other (Proc. Zool. Soc ., 1869, p. 34). They 
fall naturally Into two families : the Phocidse. 
or True Steals, and the Otariid®, or Eared 
Seal a. The body in the former is elongated 
and somewhat pisciform, covered with a short, 
thick fur, or harsh hairs, and terminated be- 
hind by a short, conical tail. The limbs are 
developed into flippers, and adapted for 
swimming organs, whilst they are practically 
useless on land (a modification foreshadowed 
in the hind-limbs of the Sea Otter), so that, 
whsn they leave the water, the True Seals can 
only drag themselves laboriously along, chiefly 
by contractions of the abdominal muscles. 
They especially abound in the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions, passing the greater part of 
the year in the sea, not far from the shore, 
to which, however, they invariably resort in 
the breeding season and to bring forth their 
young. The Common Seal (Phoca rihdina) 
occurs on the Atlantic coast as far south aa 
New Jersey. It 1 b abundant farther north. It 
is from three to five feet long, yellowish-gray in 
color, intelligent, and callable ot attachment. 
The Eared beals, almost exclusively confined 
to the southern heuiLpheie, aie more closely 


allied to Land Carnivora than the True Seal*,, 
as they possess small external ears, and are* 
able to use the hind limbs for progression on 
shore. The male Eared Seal is much "larger 
than the female, which looks ridiculously 
small beside her lord. It is from one of this 
group that most Df the seal-skins nf commerce 
are obtained. [Northern Fur-seal.] Seal* 
are largely hunted for the sake of their blub- 
ber, which yields a transparent. Inodorous 
oil ; and the skins of those species which 
have no close under-fur [Seal-skin], when 
tanned, are employed in making boote, and, 
when dressed with the hair on, serve to cover 
trunks, Ac. The species of True and Eared 
Seals are numerous. 

seal-fishery, s. The most important 
fishing-ground for hair-srals is off the coast* 
of Newfoundland and Labrador. The annual 
catch is about 500,000. There are others in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence, off Nova Zembla, in the^ 
White and Caspian Seas, and elsew here. Tha 
Prybiloff Islauds are the seat of the most im- 
portant fisheries for fur-eeals, the catch there 
being restricted to 1 00, 000 skins. The other fish- 
eries, which are principally in the southern 
hemisphere, are in v great measure exhausted. 
Within recent years the reckless destruction of 
the Bering Sea fur seals by Canadian fishermen, 
has l*een a subject of dispute between Great 
Britain and the United States. This question- 
has been settled by international arbitration. 

seal-skin, s. & a. 

A. At subst. : The skin of the aeal, which, 
when dressed with the hair on, is made into 
caps and other articles of dress, and, when 
tanned, into shoes, Ac. The skin of the sea- 
bear or fur-seal, after the long coarse hairs* 
which cover a beautifully fine and silky fur, 
are removed, is dyed, and made into ladies’ 
cloaks, muffs, Ac. Only immature and female- 
specimena of the fur-seal yield the seal-akin 
of commerce. 

B. As adj. : Made of the akin of the seal : 
as, a sealskin jacket, Ac. 

seal toothed whales, a. pL 

Zool. : Tbe Zeuglodontia (q.v.). 


seal (2), * scale, * seel, * sele (2), #. [O. Fr. 

seel (Fr. aceaw), from Lat. sigillum =s a seal, a- 
mark ; prop, dirnin. from signum = a sign, 
a mark ; A.S. sigle = an ornament ; Sp. sello, 
sigilo; Ital. sigiilo = a seal; Ger. siegel ; 
Goth, siglio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A species of die, of atone, metal, or 
other hard substance, having a device or 
motto cut in intaglio on ita face, for the 
purpose of stamping a device or motto In 
relief on clay, wax, or other material, while 
in a plastic state t or upon paper, as upon 
legal documents in token of performance or 
of authenticity. Seals are of great antiquity 
(in ancient times the ring usually served aa a 
eeal) ; they were of gold, iron, ivory, Ac. 

'* Thxt **al you uk with »uch a violence.** 

Shak tp. : Etnru VI 11., IiL i. 

(2) The wax or other substance impressed 
or stamped with a device, and attached to- 
letters and other documents in token of 
authenticity. 

“ The use of teals, u a mark of authenticity to- 
tetter* And other lustruineut* in writing, 1* extremely 
Ancient. We read of it among tbe Jew* And PeraUna 
in the earliest and oioet sacred record* of history." — 
Blackttone: Comment., bk. 11., cb. xx. 


(3) The wax, wafer, or other fastening of a- 
letter or other paper. 

** That dared to break the holy tedL m 

Shoketp . .- Winter’s Tale, iii. 1 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) That which authenticates, confirms,, 
ratifies, or makes stable ; assurance, pledge, 
token, proof, testimony. 


” They their Oil of love 
Took largely, of their mutual guilt the tealf 

MiUon: P. L., lx. L»4X 

(2) That which effectually shuts, confines, 
or secures; that which makes fast: as, the 
seal of confession. (Lit. & fig.) 


IL Technically : 

Gas-works: A water-trap Joint, where the- 
gas is drawn or forced beneath a plate, whose 
lower edge is beneath the level of the water 
in the tar-well. 


T 1. The Great Seal: The seal used for the- 
Kingdom of Great Britain, and sometimes for 
Ireland, in sealing public papers of great 
moment; as, writs to summon Parliament, 


f&te, fUt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, pfct* 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, s6n ; mute, efib, oiire, ignite, cur, rule, ftill ; try, Sjrrlam », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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treaties with other countries, &c. The Great 
Seal is in the custody of tha Lord Chancellor, 
or Lord Keeper (as he waa formerly called), 
whoso office is conferred by its delivery iuto 
his hands. Heaco often used, as in the ex- 
ample, for the Chancellorship. 

••It wm Immediately notified to JefTreye that he 
might expect the great seal u the reward of faithful 
and vigorous aervice.’ — Macaulay : Hist, Eng*, cb. T. 


sealed, pa. par. or a. [Seal, v .] 

•sealed-earth, s. Terra sigiUata, aa 
old name for medicinal earths, which ware 
made up in cakes and stamped or sealed. 

••Wormwood, bole armouiac, sealed-earth, cinque- 
foil. Bacon: Work*, L 427. 

seal'-cr (1), «. [Eng. seal (1), a. ; -er.] One 
who is engaged in seal-fishing. 


2. Privy Seal: 

(1) Tha sama as Phivy-seal (1). [Pnivr.] 

(2) The principal Secretary of State, or 
person intrusted with the Privy-seal. His 
proper title is Lord Privy Seal ; he is the fifth 
great officer of state in England, and applies 
tha privy-seal to all charters, granta, pardons, 
&c., before they come to the Great Seal. 

3. To set one’s seal to : To give one’s authority 
or sanction to ; to giva one Y e assurance of. 

seal-engraver, s. One whose business 
or occupation ia to engrave or cut seals. 

seal-lock, s. A lock provided with a 
seal which must be broken in the act of un- 
fastening, thus indicating the fact of the lock 
having been tampered with. 

seal-paper, s. 

Law : A document leaned by tha Lord Chan- 
cellor, previous to the commencement of the 
eittings, detailing the business in hts court or 
division and in those of the Lords Justices 
and Vice-Chancellors. The Master of the 
Rolls issues a similar paper for his division of 
the court. {English.) 

seal-pipe, •. A dip-pipe (q.v.). 

seal -press, •. A press for Imprinting 
an Inscription or device on paper or plastic 
material. 

seal-ring, #. A signet-ring. 

•• I bare lo*t a teal-ring oi tny grandfather** worth 
forty mark.’*— Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., lii. a 

* seal-wax, a. Sealing-wax. 

" He aaw hi* monkey picking the teal-wax from * 
letter." — Arbuthnot. 

■cal, * seel, * sele, vX & i. [Seal (2), *.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

t Literally: 

(1) To set or affix a seal to ; to stamp or 
Impress with a seal, as a mark of authenticity 
or execution. 

M And yet the more. If he itrake hand**, If he gene 
his hand wrltlug. and teal It "— Tyndall t Worket: 
p. 142. 

(2) To fasten or secure with some material 
stamped with a seal ; to fasten securely, as 
with wax, a wafer, or the like. 

•* Her letter now I* sealed." 

Shakesp. : Rape qf Lucrtce, 1.S8L 

(8) To stamp or mark with some official 
•tamp or mark as an evidence of standard 
exactness, legal size, or merchantable quality. 


• seal'-er (2), s. [Eng. seal , v. ; -er.] 

1. One who seals ; oua who attaches seals 
to documents. 

" He [Chaffwex] form* part of n bomogenoeu* com- 
bination of Sealer, Deputy -Sealer, nnd the Lord Chan- 
cellor* Purse Bearer .'— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1674. 

2. Spec. : An officer appointed to examine 
and try weights and measures, leather, Ac., 
and affixes a atamp upon such as are accord- 
ing to the legal standard; au Inspector of 
weights aod measures. 

3. One who closes or seals up. 

" Season of my purest pleasure, 

Sealer of observing eyes ! " 

Cowper ; Watching unto God, No. S. 

sealgh, Belch (gh, ch guttural), s. [A.S. seol A.] 
A seal ; sea-calf. 

•• I saw him to-day engaged In an nnlmated contest 
with a pboca, or teal [sealgh, our people more properly 
call them . . . retaining the Gothic guttural gh). — 
Scott : Antiquary, ch. nur. 

scal'-ing, s. [Eng. seal (1), »•; -ing.] The 
act. operation, or occupation of catching 
seals, and obtaining their oil. 

seal'-irig, pr. par., or a. [Seal, r.] 

* sealing-day, ». A day or time of rati- 
fication or confirmation. 

•• The tealing-day betwixt my lor* and ma* 

Shakesp . ; Midsummer Might's Dream ,, L L 

sealing-wax, i. A composition for 
sealing or securely fastening letters or pack- 
ets. Sealing-wax made of resin, and coloured 
with vermilion, lamp-black, white lead, or 
orpimsnt, was made in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was long known as Spanlsh-wax, 
and probably reached the Portuguese from 
India, and the rest of Europe through Spain. 
(See extract.) 

" Sealing-wax hue a realn for lta basil, and haa no 
wax in lta composition : hut a* It took tb* place of 
wax at a material for aeallug document*, the old name 
wa* retained. The beet is made of shellac and Venice 
turpentine, coloured by vermilion or Ivory black.”— 
Knight : Diet. Meehan., a. v. Sealing Wax. 

seam (I), "seame, •seem, *seeme, 
'•seme, s. [A.K. sedm; cogn. with Hut. 
zoom; IceL saumr ; l)an. & bw. som; Ger. 
saum . From the same root as Lat. suo ; A.S. 
siwian; Eng. sew.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The junction of two widths of fabric 
Joined together by sewing or stitching ; a 
suture. 

’* And every team the nymph* ih/vll *ew "■ 

Drayton : Mutes Elysium, Nymph. «, 

2. A piece of needlework. (Amer.) 


“She brongbt atone Jog*, and no teaTd quart*." 

Shakesp.; faming qf the Shrew. lIud.iL) 


•• He asked her to put down her seam, and com* for 
a walk."— Harper's Mag<ixine, June, 1882, p. 117. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) To confirm, to ratify, to sanction, to 
attest, to establish. 

" Seal the title with n lovely ki**." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, HL S. 

(2) To attest, to bear witness to. 

" One in fire, and two In field. 

Their belief with blood have teaVd." 

Byron : Prisoner qf ChiUon, v. 0. 

(8) To shut or close up. 

** Pleasing sleep had sealed each mortal eye." 

Pope; Homer; Iliad IL L 


*(4) To confine, to shut up ; to imprison. 

" Back to th* Infernal pit I drag tboe chained. 
And seat thee *o.' Milton : P. L., It. 9W. 


(5) To shut or keep close or secret. (Fre- 
quently with up.) 

**Seal up your lip*, and give no words, but— mum." 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., L X 

(6) Among the Mormons and some other 
polygamous sects, to take to one’s self, or to 
assign to another, aa a second or additional 
wife. 


IL Technically: 

1. Build. : To fix or secure In a wall or 
other surface, hy means of mortar, cement, 
plaster, or the like. 

2. Hydraul. : To prevent the flow or reflux, 
a a of air or gas, as in a pipe, hy means of 
carrying the end of the inlet or exit pipe 
below the level of the liquid. 

* B. Intrans. : To affix one’s seal. 

“ I'll seal to inch a bend." 

Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, L X 


• 3. A cicatrix or scar. 

IL Technically: 

1, GeoL: Any thin layer separating two 
strata of greater magnitude. ( Lyell .) 

2. Shipbuilding: The space between two 
planks of a ship r s skin, filled with oakum by 
calking. 

'•With boiling pitch the seami Instop*, 

Which, well laid o'er, the salt sea wnvea withstand." 

Dryden, (Todd.) 

seam-blast, 0 . A blast made by filling 
with powder the seams or crevices previously 
made by a drill-blast. 

seam-lace, 0 . 

Fabric: A narrow staff need by carriage- 
makers to cover seams and edges. 

seam-presser, s. 

1. Agric. : A heavy roller to flatten newly- 
ploughed land. 

2. Tailoring : A goose, to flatten seams. 

* seam-rent, «. & o. 

A. As subst. : A rent along a seam. 

B. As ad). : Having the clothearent or torn 
along the seams ; hence, ragged, low, poor, 
mean. 

" Such poor seam-rent fellow*. V-Urn Jenson : Every 
Man Out of his Humour, IL 2. 

seam-roller, s. 

Boot-making: A burnieher, or rubber, for 
flattening down the edgea of leather where 
two thicknesses are sewn together. 


scam-set, s. 

1. Tin-working : A punch used by tinmen for 
closing the seams prepared on a hatchet stake. 
The face has a groove which shuts down tha 
edges, usually upon a wire. 

2. Shoemaking: A tool for flattening tha 
seams of boots, shoes, or harness. 

seam (2), 0. [0. Fr. somme , some, saumr, sums 
= a pack, a burden, from Low Lat. salma, a 
corrupt, of Gr. <rdyia ( sagma ) — a pack sad- 
dle ; Ger. saum = a sack of eight bushels.] A 
measure of eight bushels of com, or the vesisl 
containing it ; a horse- load. 

•seam (3), * salm, * sayme, ‘seame, 1 . 

[Etyin. doubtful, perhaps a corrupt, of Fr. 
sain, from Lat. sagina— a fatting, fatness ; Sp. 
tayn ; 1 tal. saimt = grease, lard.] Tallow, fat, 
grease, lsrd. 

“Seath It with good old ttame or grease. "-P. Hol- 
land; 1‘linis, bk. xx., ch. vi. 

n seam, v.L [Seam (1), #.] 

1. To join together with, or as with a seam ; 
to form a seam on. 

2. To mark with a scar or cicatrix ; to scar. 

" Hla naked anna nnd logs, seamed o'er, 

Th* scars of Irautlc p«n«nce bora." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, UL 4. 

sea -man, s. [Eng. sea, and man.] 

1. A man whose occupation Is to assist in 
the navigation of ships ; & mariner, a sailor. 
The term includes officers as well as men, but 
la technically restricted to the latter. [Able- 
bodied, 2; Ordinarv-keamak.] 

• 2. A merman. (Locke.) 

sea man-ship, s. [Eng. seaman ; -skip.] The 
skill of & good seaman ; skill in or knowledge 
of the art of managing and navigating a ship. 

seamed, pa. par. & a. [Seam, t\] 

A , As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Joined with a seam ; scarred. 

2. Falconry : Out of condition ; not in good 
condition. (Applied to a falcon.) 

sea'-mgn, s. pi. [Seaman.] 

•seam'-er, 0 . [A.S. tedmere.] One who or 

that which seams ; a seamster. 

seam -frig, pr. par. or a. [Seam, v .] 
seaming-lace, s. Seam-lace (q.v.). 

seaming-machine, s. A machine for 
forming the joints at the edgea of sheet-metal 
plates. 

seamlng-tool, s. A tool for joining or 
working the edges of sheets of metal. 

seam' l£ss, *seam-les, * seame-lesse, a. 

[Eag. team (1), s. ; -less.] Having no eeams ; 
of a single piece. 

•* Christ'* seamless co*t, nil of n plec« from the top 
to the bottom."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL ill., ser. L 

• seam'-ster, • seam ster, • semp'-ster 

(p silent), * Sdm'-Stcr, s. [A.S. scamcstre, 
from seam = a seam (q.v.).] One who sewe 
well ; one whose occupation is to sew. 

" To p*int *hop* of barber*, shomakers. coblers, tay- 
ler* and semstersJ—P. Holland; Plinie, bk. xxxv., 
ch. x. 

seam' -stress, sSam'-str&w, semp' - 

stress (p silent), «. [Eng. seamster ; -tu.] 
A woman whose occupation is to saw. 

* seam'-StrSs sy, S. [Eng. seamstress ; -y.J 
Tha business or calling of a seamstress. 

•'As an append*** to •eamstretsy.’'— Stems ; Tristram 
Shandy, llL 49. 

seam'-jr, O. [Eng. seam (1), s. ; -y.] 

1. Having or containing a seam or seams ; 
showing the scams. (Hence applied figura- 
tively to the worse part of anything.) 

“ Plainly to be *een hy nil whn do not deliberately 
turn nwny from the seamy side of our civilization.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette. Oct 29. 1883. 

2. Like seama or scars. 

" Though still his crimson seamy scars reveal 
Th* mro-alm'd venseanco of the Luslan *t«eL" 
Mickle: Lusiad, IV. 

sean, «. [Seine.] 

se-ari^e', s. [Fr., from Lat., sedens, pr. par. 
of«cteo = to sit.] A sitting; a session, as of 
some public body ; ejjeciflc., applied by spirit- 
ual ists to a sitting with the view of evoking 
spiritual manifestations, or of holding com- 
munication with spirits. 


boil, b 6 $; p6rit, cat, ^ell^ chorus, 5I1I11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eqcist. ph = t 

-dan, -tlan = -tion, -slon = shun; -flon, -^lon = xhrin. -clous, -tlous, -slons = shris. -ble, -die, «tc. = b^l, d$L 
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e^an'-na-ctLie, *. 1 [Gaul, seannachaid — one 
learned m old or remote history; a reciter of 
ta lea, from seannacher = sagacious ; seon — 
oldLI A Highland aotlquary, genealogist, 
chr onicler, or bard. 

- Ferm«itliifi in th« brains d( some mad Highland 
Hmjinach.t."’— Scott : Antiquary, ch. Tl 

eea'-port, #. [Eng. sea, and yorf.] 

1* A harhour or port on the sea. 

2. A city or town situated on a harbour, or 
on or near the sea ; also used adjectively ; as, 
a seaport town. 

53ea' p6^, a (Sepoy. 1 

scat, * seer-on, * ser-en, v.L [ A.3. «Wan 
— to dry up, to wither or pine away, from 
aair = sear (q.v.); O. H. Ger. sdr&n; Low 
Ger. sonrn, soren; O. Hut soren.) 

L Literally : 

L To dry up ; to wither. 

2. To burn the surface of to dryness and 
hardness ; to cauterize ; to burn, to scorch. 

- Red-hot rieel to tear me to the brrin." 

Skaketp. : Rtchard III., IT. 1. 

8. To parch. {Cowper : Task, lit 80.) 

XL Figuratively: 

L To brand. 

" Calumny will sear rirtne 

Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale, ii. 1. 

*2. To make callous or insensible. 

Haet thou with heart perverse and comwienco feared, 

Deepieing all rehnke, atill persevered V* 

Corner : Expostulation. 

* seer, * seere, a. [A.8. sedr; 


Sear, * sere, 

cogn. with O. Hut. sore , zoo 

Low Ger. *oor.) Dry, dried up, withered; no 
longer green and fresh. 

-Old age like tear tree# la fridom seen affected." 

Beaum. * Piet. : WU toUhout Money, liL U 

♦ sear (1), a & v. [Cere, a & v .] 

.« 9 ear (2), *. [Fr. serre = a bar, a lock, from 
Xat. «em = a bar, a bolt.) 

Fire-arms : The pivoted piece In a gun-lock, 
-which enters the notches of the tumbler to 
hold the hammer at full or half-cock, and la 
released therefrom hy pulling the trigger In 
the act of firing. The half-cock notch is made 
so deep that the sear c&unot be withdrawn 
by the trigger. 

sear-spring, a The spring which causes 
the sear to catch in the notch or the tumhler. 

Searqe, * se&rse, * eerqe, v.L [Fr. sarser .] 
{Srarce, a] To sift, to bolt ; to separate the 
fine particles of, as of meal, from the coarse. 
<Pror>.) 

eearqe, * serce, *. (Fr. *«•] -A. sieve, a 
bolter. (Prov.) 

- My next difficulty wu to mak« * rieve, or *"* ree> 
t* dree* my me«L . . . ThUww *mo«t difficult thins, 
.wen hnt to think on; for I had nothin* like the 
awwwy tiling to make it ; I mean fine thin cmvm 
or *tuir. to seurce the meed through.”— Deft* : Botin- 
mam Crusoe. 

gear^h, * serche, * ccrche, v.L & i. [O. Fr. 
cercher (Fr. chercher), from Lat. circo=. to go 
jouod ... to explore ; circus = a circle, a 
ling; ct rcum = round, about; It si. cercare = 
to search ; Sp. cercar = to encircle, to sur- 
round.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To go over and examine ; to explore ; to 
look over or s round for the purpose of in- 
spection or of fiodiog something. 

- He torch it alle the coete where were be»t eomytng." 

Robert da Brutma , p. 268 . 

Z To look through or into ; to examine into ; 
to scrutinize : as, To search a house, to search 
n book. 

3. To inquire after ; to seek after or for. 

- Now clear I undertUnd 

y)iat. oftmyitMdiMt thought* h*v8iwfTAwiin Tain. 

Milton : P. L., xit *77. 

4. To examine or try with an instrument ; 
Co probe ; as, To search a wound. 

* 5. To examine, to try ; to put to the test. 

"Thou but searched me out and known me.’- 
Psalm cxxxlx. L 

* 6. To penetrate to. 

M Mirth doth Mart* the bottom of annoy.* 

Shakesp. : Rapa of Lucracm, 1,10*. 

B. Intransitive : 

3L To make search, to seek, to look, to ex- 
amine. {Shakesp. : Merry IFire*, ilL 8.) 

X To inquire ; to make inquiry. 

** To ask or March I blame thee not." 

MiUon: P. L.,rUlee. 

1 To search out : To find out by seeking or 


inquiring ; to seek till fouod. {Deut. L S3.) 

Search, * eerche, *. [Search, v.) The act 
of searching for or after anything ; the act of 
Bee king, looking, or inquiring for something ; 
pursuit for boding; exploration, inquiry, 
quest, pursuit, examination. 

“He was In search ot planta"— Cook: Pint Voyag*. 
bk. lit, ch. xiiL 
T (1) Right erf search : 

Mar. Law : The right claimed by one nation 
to authorize the coranisndersof their lawfully 
commissioned cruisers to board privste mer- 
chant vessels of other nstions met with on 
the high seas, for the purpose of examining 
their papers and cargo, aod of searching for 
enemy *8 property, articles contraband of war, 
&c. [Contraband, a., 

(2) Search of encumbrances : 

Law : The inquiry made in the special legal 
registers by a purchaser or mortgagee of lands 
as to the burdens and 6tate of the title, lo 
order to discover whether hi* purchase or 
Investment Is safe. 

search-light, *. A powerful electric 
arc-light, having a lens or reflector, and so 
mounted oo shipboard or on land that the 
beam into which its rays are concentrated 
may be made to travel in a horizontal path, 
aod thns throw light, at night, on merchant 
ships, difficult channels, Sic. 
search-warrant, *. 

Law : A warrant granted by a justice of the 
peace to a constable to enter the premises of 
a person auspected of secreting stolen goods, 
lu order to discover aod seize the goods if 
found. Similar warrants are granted to search 
for property or articles in respect of which 
other offences are committed, as base coin, 
coiners' tools, arms, gunpowder, nitrogly- 
cerine, liquors, <fcc., kept contrary to law. 

• scarqh’-a-ble, a. [Eng. search, v. ; -alle.] 
Capable of being searched or explored. {Cot- 
grave.) 

• Boarqh'-a-bl e-ness, $. [Eng. searchable; 

- ness . ] The* quality or state of being searchable. 

searqh'-er, *. [Eog. search, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Gei i . ; One who or thst which searches, 
examines, explores, or inquires for the pur- 
pose of finding something, obtaining informa- 
tion, or the like ; a seeker, an inquirer, an 
explorer, an examiner. 

• The Tjnrrring marcher Oft our heart*.” — Backer : 
Sermons, vol. L, Mr. 13. 

2. Specifically : 

•(1) A person formerly appointed in London 
to exsmioe the bodies of the dead, and report 
the causes of their deaths. 

*‘Th« searchers, who are ancient matrons awoin to 
their nffioe, repair to the place where the dead cor pee 
lies, and hy view of the urne, and hy other inqniries, 
examine hy what disease the corpee died. — Oraunt : 
Bills ef Morialits. 

(2) An officer of the customs, whose office 
is to search or rummage Bhips, baggage, goods, 
&c., to ascertain if they contain anything 
liable to dnty. 

(3) A prison official who searches the cloth- 
ing of persons newly arrested, and takes pos- 
session for the time of the articles found on 
them. 

* (4) A civil officer appointed In Borne Scotch 
towns to apprehend idlers on the streets 
during church hours on the Sabbath. 

(5) An inspector of leather. (Pror.) 

(6) A probe for examining a horse's hcot 

(7) An instrument used in the inspection of 
butter, &c^ to ascertain the quality of that 
contained in firkins, &C. 

IL Technically : 

1. Ordn. : An instrument used for examining 
the bore of a gun. 16 is attached to a staff, 
and has Bteel points pressed ontward by 
springs, so as to enter cavities, if any exist, 
when pushed in and drawn out and turned 
around in the bora. 

2. Surg. : A Lithotomy-sound (q.v.). 

* search'-er-css, • searqh -rcss, a [Eng. 
searcher; -ess.] A female searcher. {Stany- 
hurst.) „ 

searqh'-fiig, pr. par. & a. [Search, c.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1. Looking or seeking into ; examining, ex- 


ploring, inquiring, investigating; making 
search or inquiry. 

2. Penetrating, sharp, trying, keen. 

M When th« searching *y« of heaven W hid.* 

Bhaktsp.: Richard IL, Hi E 

3. Minnto, close : as, a searching inquiry. 

Boarqh'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. searching; -Jy.) 
In a searching manner ; closely, minutely. 

soarch'-ing-ness, *. [Eng. searching ; -nesa.] 
The quality or state of being searching ; close- 
ness, minuteness, keenness. 

* sear qh' -less, a. [Eng. search ; -less.] Elud- 
ing search or investigation ; unsearchable, in- 
scrutable. {Thomson : Spring, 902.) 

seared, pa. par. or a. [Sear, r.] 

sear'-ed-ncs9, *. [Eng. seared ; -ti/as.] The 
qoslity or state of being seared or hardened; 
hardness, insensibility, callousness. 

•• He wonder* «t my extreme i>rodic*lity of credit, 
end seartdnett of conscience.”— Bp. Rail : Honour cp 
the Married Clergy, p. SSL 

* scar “ment, *. [Cerement.) 

* 8earae, s. [Searce.] 

sca'-ecape, *. [Formed from Eng. sea in 
imitation of landscape (q.v.).] A pioture re- 
presenting a Beene at sea ; a sea-picture. 

“ Sketching • I&nd or * aeascap*.*— Thackeray: 
Shabby Genteel Story, ch. V. 

seas'-6n, * sea on, * aeya-on, *. [0. Fr. 

seson, seison, saison (Fr. saison), from Low. 
Lat. sationem, accns. of *afio = a sowing . . . 
a season, a time of year, from satus, pa. par. 
of sero to sow. Originally it mesut the time 
of sowing crops, as the most important season; 
Sp. sazan ; Port, scuao, sezao.] 

I. Lit . & Astron . ; The alternations in the 
relative length of day and night, heat and 
cold, &c., which take place each year. In 
Englaod there are four seasons, spring, sum- 
mer, autumn, and winter. The Anglo-Saxons 
reckoned only three, spring, smumer, and 
winter, the words -for which are all from 
Anglo-Saxon, autumn (q.v.) was borrowed 
from the Romans. In India there are but 
three well-marked season* of four months 
each, the hot(Febniary-May), the rainy (June- 
September), and the cold (October-January), 
The essential astronomical fact op which the 
recurrence of the successive seasons depends 
is that the axis of the earth always points in 
the same direction, whatever portion of the 
orbit the earth mny at the time be traversing. 
The inclination of the equator to the ecliptic 
is 23' 27'. Co June 21, when the sun is at 
the highest point of the ecliptic, the north 
pole necessarily inclines towards the sun, sod 
is as much irradiated as it ever cao be by his 
beams, whilst the south pole, on the contrary, 
is as little. It is therefore midsummer in the 



diagram 

Showing the Earth’* position with respect to the 8na 
it the diflerent »ts**ou*. 

northern and midwinter io the southern 
hemisphere. Six months later, Dec. 21, 
the southern pole poiots towards the sun. 
It is therefore now midwinter in the northern 
and midsummer in the southern hemisphere. 
At tbe intermediate periods (March 21 and 
September 21), the axis of the earth la at 
right angles to the direction of the sun; 
hence, in both hemispheres it is the equinox, 
the vernal at the former date in the northern, 
and at the latter in the southern hemisphere. 

- still ring the God of seasons, u they roll.” 

Thomson : A ffynm. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. A period of time, especially as regard* 
fitness or suitableness for anything contem- 
plated or done ; a convenient, proi*r. or suit- 
able time ; a proper conjuncture-; the right 
time. {Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors, i. 2.) 

2. The proper or suitable period of the year 
during which any particular edible is fit for 
consumption : as. Oysters ara in season. 

• 3. A certain period of time not very long, 
a while ^ a time. {Acts xiii. II.) 


it©, f&t, fare. Amidst, whit, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pane, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, P$t* 
or, wore, wolfc work, whd» ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, <e = e ; ey = a ; qn — kw. 
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4. That period of time during which most 
bustle or activity occurs iu any particular 
jlficc, profession, business, pursuit, or sport ; 
jie time of tlie year during which & place is 
most frequented, or a profession, business, 
puisnit, Ac., is in the greatest state of activity : 
as, the Brighton season, the publishing season, 
tlx* cricketing season, Ac. 

* 5. That which seasons ; that which keepa 
fresh and tasteful ; seasoning. 

•* The season ot alt imture*. sleep.” 

Shakesp. : Mcubeth, Iv. L 

season-ticket, s. A ticket which entitles 
the holder to certain privileges for a certain 
time, as to travel on a railway, steamboat, or 
other conveyance for a certain sj>ecified time, 
or to admission to a place of amusement. Such 
tickets are Issued at reduced rates, in consi- 
deration of the charges being paid in advance. 


teas on, v.t & f. [Season, *,] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Tn fit or bring to the best state for use 
by time or habit ; to habituate, to accustom, 
to mature, to inure. 

" A man ahould harden and season hin«elt beyond 
the degree of cold wherein be lives."— A dditon. 

* 2. To fit for any use by any process. 

M Ills plenteous stores do season'd timber Bend-* 

Drydem Annus Mirabilis. 

*3. To render suitable or appropriate; to 
prepan', to fit. 

** How iniuiy things by teasoo season'd are 
To their right t*ral«e and true perfection.** 

Shakesp : Merchant %f Venice, V. 

4. Tn fit or accommodate tn the taste ; to 
render palatable ; to give a higher relish to, 
by the mixture or addition of aome substance 
more pongeftt or pleasant ; to make savoury. 

M Every oblation of thy meat offering ehalt thou 
Season with salL ”— Lswitlcut ii. IS. 

* 5. To reader more agreeable, pleasant, or 
delightful ; to give a zest or reliah to ; to 
ecliveo. 


" The proper u»« of wit it to season ooo venation, to 
repreaeut what ia praiseworthy to the greatest advan- 
tage. aud to expose the vice* and follie* of men."— 
Tif of sin. iTodd.) 


• 6. To render leas rigorous or severe ; to 
temj*er, to qualify, to moderate. 

** Earthly power doth then show llkest Goffs, 

Wbeu mercy seasons Justice." 

Shakttp. ; Merchant of Tenioe, It. I. 


* 7. To gratify, to tickle. 

** Let their palate he seasoned with such viands." 

Shake to. : Merchant of Venice, IT. 1. 


* 8. To imbue, to tinge, to taint. 


* Secure their religion. sea ten their yovnfer yean 
with prudent and pious principle*.*— Taylor. 


* 9. To copulate with ; to impregnate. 
[tfoWand.) 


B, fntransitive: 


1. To become mature or fit for use by time ; 
to become acclimatized or inured. 


2. To become dry and hard by the escape of 
Urn natural sap, or by being penetrated with 
other substance. 


“ Carpenters rongh-plaue boards for flooring, that 
they may ut them by to season."— Moxon ; Mechanical 
Exercises. 

• 3. To give token ; to savour, to smack. 

** It seasons of a fool." 

Bsaum. Jt Fletcher. (Webster.) 

*ia£-6n-a *ble, a. [Eng. season; •able,'] 
Suitable or fit for the time or ecason ; occur- 
ring, happening, or done at the fit or proper 
time or due season ; opportune. 

" This . . . came at a very seasonable time.”— Coo*; 
fiscond Voyage, bk. t, ch. 1L 


*eas on a-ble-nSss, *. [Eng. seasonable; 
-fiesa.J The quality or atate of being aeason* 
able ; opportuuenese ; titaess for the time or 
le&sou. 

** A ad when they expire, the trade-wind . . , returns 
witb the customary seasonablenesse of weather.”— 
Dumpier: Voyages, vol 1L, pt. 11L, ch. T. 

lea^’-on-a-biy, adv, [Eng. seasonable) ; -ly.] 
In due time ; in the proper season ; sufficiently 
early. 

• sea^ -£n-age (ago as fg), a. [Eng. season ; 
•age.] Seasoning, sauce. (Lit. &fig.) 

** Charity Is the grand seatonage of every Christian 
4aty.‘‘— South : Sermons, voL ix., ser. 6. 


• Bca^'-dn-al, a. [Eng. season; -al.] Of or 
pertaining to the aeasnne ; relating to a season 
or seasons. 

“ The association of animals not now fonnd together 
In pleistocene deposits, Is doe to seasonal migrations," 
—Dawkins : Early Man in Britain, ch. viL 

aea^'-dn-er, *. [Eng. season, v. ; *er.] Oae 


who or tliat which seasons ; that which givee 
a relish or season ; a seasoning. 

Beaconing, s. [Eng. season ; - Ing .] 

1. The act or process by which anything is 
seasoned or rendered fit for use of palatable. 

2. That by which anything is rendered 
palatable ; that which is added to any species 
of food to mak8 it palatabla or more agreeable, 
as salt, apices, Ac. 

“ Sharp hunger was their seasoning, or they took 
flucli salt as issuod from the native rock. 

A ing i Art of Cookery. 

3. Anything added to or mixed with some- 
thing else to increase the pleasure or enjoy- 
ment. 

seasoning- tub, s. The # trough in which 
the dough Is set spurt to rise! 

* sea^ -on less, a. [Eng. season ; -Z«w.] 

1. Having no eeasons ; without succession 
of seasons. 

2. Tasteless, insipid. ( G . Markham : Sir E. 
Grinvile.) 

scat, *seate, •sect, *sete, s. [Icel. sceti 

■= a aeat ; 8w. safe : Dan. s cede; A.S. set, sett ; 

O. Dut. saet, sate; ii. H. Ger. sdze; Low Ger. 
Bitt ; Ger. sitz.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The place or thing on which a person 
aits ; specifically : 

■(1) A chair, bench, stool, or other similar 
thing made to be sat in or upon. (Matthew 
xxi. 12.) 

(2) The part of a chair, bench, stool, Ac., 
on which a person aits : as, the seat of a chair 
or sofa, the seat of a pair of trousare, Ac. 

(3) The lower part of the body ; the sitting 
part ; the fundament. 

(4) A chair of atate, office, or authority. 

** To browbeat, froio the seat of Judgureot, the un- 
fortunate Roman Catholic* who were arraigned before 
him for tbetr Uvea."— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. ii. 

(5) A regular or appropriated placa of 
sitting ; lienee, a right to .sit, a sitting: as, 
a seat in a church, a theatre, Ac. 

(6) The right to ait in a legislative body. 

2. The place occupied by anything; the 
place where anything is ailuated, fixed, settled, 
or established, or no which anything rests, 
resides, or ahides ; a station, an abode, a post. 

** Rich Mexico, the seat of Mootveurao.* 

MUton : P.L.,x l 407 . 

* 3. A cite, a position, a situation. 

** Tbl* csetle heth • pleasant teat." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, t 6. 

4. A place of abode ; residence, mansion. t 

** r woot where thou dwell let, where the ssaU of 
8st*n*s i*.”— Wydiffe : A pocalips 1L 

% Now always with a sense of grandeur, 
and specially of a country residence. 
[Country-seat, Town-house.] 

** Lady friends 
From neighbour* 1 seats." 

Tennyson: Princess. (ProL) 

5. Posture, mode, or manner of sitting, as 
of a person on horseback : as, He has a firm 
seal. 

6. The lower or fixed plate of a pair of 
bellowa. 

IL Technically: 

1. JVIacft. ; The part on which another thing 
reeta : aa, a vaive-aeaf. 

2. Ordiu: That part of the bore of a 
chambered piece of ordnance at which the 
ahell rests when rammed home. 

3. Saddlery: 

(1) The broad part of a saddle, on which the 
rider cits. 

(2) The top piece on a gig saddle. 

Seat, v.t. & 4. [Seat, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To place or set on a seat ; to cause to elt 
down. 

2. To assign seats to ; to accommodate or 
provide with seats or sittings ; to provide 
sitting accommodation for; as, The church 
will seat eight hundred. 

3. To fit op aeats in : as, To seat a church. 

4. To repair by providing with a new aeat : 
S3, To seat a pair of trousers. 

5. Tn set or place io a poet or position of 
authority, office, or distinction. 

** Thu* high, by thy advice. 

And thy assistance, la King Richard seated 

Shakeep. : Hicham Ilf., iv. 1 


6. To settle or locate in any particular 
place or country ; to situate. 

** Should oue family oroue thousand bold poiseaak® 
of nil the southern undiscovered continent, heemua* 
they had leafed tlienuehcs Hi Nova Uulaua?" — 
lialciyk. 

* 7. To settle, to colonise ; to plant with 
inhabitants. 

* 8. To fix ; to set firm. 

“ From their foundations looe'nlng to and fro 

They piuckt the seated hills." Milton : P. L., vt 6+4 

* 3. Intrans . : To rest ; to lie down. (Spers* 
ser.) 

seat'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Skat, t?.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <0 particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The art of placing or setting on a aeat; 
the act of providing with a aeat or scats. 

2. The fitting up with scats : aa, The seating 
of the church was very commodious. 

3. The material for making seats, or the 
covering of aeata, as horse-hair, leather, and 
the like. 

scave, s. [Icel. sef = sedge; Dan. siv = m 
rush.] A rush ; a wick made of rush. 

seav'-y, a. [Eng. Beav(e); -y.) Overgrow® 
with rushes. (Pray.) 

Sea' -Ward, a. A adv. [Eng. sea; -ward.] 

A. As adj. : Directed or situated toward ocr 
on the aida of the sea. 

** Th« seaward ramparts of Bt. MlebsolV*— rorters 
Mist. Knights of Malta, oh. aviiL 

B. As adv. : Toward or In the direction ol 

the sea. 

•* The rock rushed seaward with impetuous ro*r. 
Ingulfed, sod to tl*e sbyes the bexster bore.” 

Pope. [ToddJ 

■ seax, *. [A.S.] A crooked aword. [SaioilJ 

sc-ba'-ceous (ce as sb), a. [Low Lat. «6o- 
ceus, from Lat. sebum — tallow.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Fertainiog to or contained 
in tallow ; made of, containing, or secreting 
fatty matter ; fatty. 

•‘The skin is further provided with Sebaceous and 
sudoriferous gbimW— if. irthail : Outline* of Physiol* 
p. 449. 

2. Lot.: Haviog the appearance of w*^ 
tallow, or grease. 

sebaceous-glands, a. pi 

Anat. : Gian da having small dacta wbicb 
open within the mouth of hair follicles and 
supply them with sebaceous matter. Some- 
times there are several to one hair. Tha 
largest are on the sides of tbe nose, and often 
become untidy charged with pent up seer* 
tion. 

sebaceous humour, «. 

Anat. : The fatty matter secreted by the 
sebaceous glands. 

S^-bSf -lc, a. [Sebaceous.] Pertaining to 

or derived from fat. 

sebaclo-acld, «. 

Chan. : C 6 H 16 <^ho* p y r<iIelc acid - 
blc acid. An acid of the oxalic series, ob- 
tained from Cuts containing oleic acid by dry 
distillation or the action of nitric acid, and 
from castor oil by heating with potash. It 
crystallizes in white very light needles, has 
an acid taste, melts at 127 , and dissolves 
easily in hot water, alcohol, and ether. It 
forms acid and neotral salta, which are mostly 
•oloble in water, aod crystallizahle. 

sebacic -ethers, s. pL 

Chem. : Methylic Rebate, CeHie^co^Cn^O* 
Obtained by gradcally adding methylic alco- 
hol to aebacic acid iu strong sulphuric acid. 
It crystallizes in fine needles, which melt at 
25 *5*, has a faint odour, and boila at 285\ 

Ethylic sebate, is liquid 

above —9*, has an agreeable odour, ia lighter 
than water, and boils at 308°. 

scb'-a-^in, B. [Eng. sebaa(ic) ; -in.] 

Chem. : Ci*H]a. a hydrocarbon obtained 
by the dry distillation of calcic eebate with 
excess of lime. It is purified by solution ia 
oil of vitriol and precipitation by water, and 
crystallizes in colourless laminae which melt 
at 65*. Insoluble in water, soluble in alcohoi 
and ether and ia without taste or emeii. 


boil, bo^ ; potlt, ; oat, 9 ell, chorus, ghln, bench ; go, ^em ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing 
"das* -tiaa = sh^n. -tion, Htloa — shun; -(lou, -jion = zhun* -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bcL d?L 
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s£-b&m-io, a. [Eng. sebfacic), and aroic.] 
Derived from or containing acbacic-acid aud 
ammonia. 


sebamic-acid, i. 


?2 


•}g. 


Ob- 


Chem. : C1OH10XO3 = (CioUjgOg)" j 

tained by digesting for several weeks a mix- 
ture of aqueous ammonia and sebacic ether. 
The liquid portion containing the sebamio 
acid is precipitated with hydrochlorio acid, 
and recryatallized from water. It forms a 
white crystalline pulverulent mass, easily 
soluble in warm water and alcohol, aod gives 
a precipitate with nitrate of silver soluble in 
ammonia. 


•S-b&m-ide, «. [Eng. seb(acic) t and amide.] 
Chtm. : CioHaoN’jtOa = (Cio^O*)" j* N 2 . A 
crystalline body oht&ined by acting on ethyl- 
sebacic ether with ammonia. It is neutral, 
and forms microscopic needles, insoluble ia 
cold water and in ammonia, slightly soluble in 
boiling water, but very aoluble in boiling 
alcohol. Water gradually converts it into 
ammonium sebete. 

bAs tes, a [Gr. <re/3a<rr («&astos):= 
august.] 

Ichthy. : A genoa of Scorpaenidae (q.v.), with 
about twenty species, widely distributed in 
temperate seas. Head and body compressed ; 
body covered with scales of moderate or small 
size, without appeadagea, vflllform teeth in 
jaws, on vomer, and palatine bones. They 
range from one to four pounds In weight, in 
general appearance resemble the Sea-perches 
(q.v.), and are esteemed as food. 

t 8^-bAa-tA-ma -ni ^, a. [Gr. a«/3a<rnk 
(«&artos)= reverenced, reverend, and Eng. 
mania.) Religious insanity. (Wharton.) 

SO-bate, a. [Eng. seb(ic); -ate,] 

Chtm. : A salt of sebacic acid. 


Se’-bSf-Ite, s. [After Sebes, Transylvania, 
where found ; auff. -ite (Attn.).] 

Min. : The same as Tremoute (q.v.). 


sS-b&s'-tSn, ac bes' tan, s. [Ital. & Sp. 

sebesten, from Pers. sapistdn.) 

L Botany (PL): 

(1) The nuta of Cordia Myxa and C. latifolia , 
believed to be the Peraea of Dioacoridea, and 
the trees themaelvea. The nuts are aweet, 
and when cut have a heavy amelL They are 
esten in ladis. 

(2) The Cordiacese. (Undlty.) 

2. Pharm.: Sebestens are very mucilagi- 
nous, and the mucilage is given in diseasea of 
the chest and urethra, and as an astringent 
gargle ; the kernel is considered good for 
ringworm, at, 1 the bark a mild tonic. (LlncUey, 
Ainslie, &c.) 

•o'-bic, a. [Lat. $eb(um) = fat ; Eog. -ic.] 
8ebacic (q.v.). 

S&-blT-er-OUS, a. [lat. sebum = tallow, and 
/era = to bear.] 

L Ord. Lang.: Prodnciogfatorfattymatter. 

2. Bot. : Producing vegetable wax. 
•&-bn-i*,8. [Sp.j 

Masonry : A wooden bowl, to hold the sand 
and water used in sawing or grinding marble. 


Be -bln, a [Eng. setback ) ; -tn.] 


Chtm . : CigHaoOg = (CjoHigO^' j- Og. Digly- 

ceryllc sebate. Produced hy the action of 
hydrochloric acid gas on a mixture of sebacic 
acid and glycerin heated to 100*. It ia liquid 
at first, but solidifies partially after a few 
days, and completely at — 40*. When heated 
it givea off acrolein. 


S$ - bfp - ar - ous, a. [Lat sebum = tallow, 
and pario = to produce.] Producing tallow 
or fatty matter ; sebaceous. 


se-bun'-d#, sfc-biin'-dee, *. [Hind.] An 
irregular or native soldier or local militiaman, 
generally employed in the service of the re- 
venue and police. (E. Indies .) 


• SO-ca-bH'4-t^, s. [Lat secdbilts = possible 
to be cut ; seco = to cut] Capability of being 
cut or divided into parts. (Graham: Chtm. 
istry, L 133.) 


se-ca'-le, s. [Lat = rye or hlack spelt, from 
seco = to cut] 

Bot. £ Agric. : Rye ; a genus of Horde®, akin 
to Triticum, hat with the inflorescence In 
spikes, the apikelets with two flowers and a 
long-etalked rudiment of a third ; glumes sub- 
ulate. JSecale cereals is Rye (q.v.) ; S. cor. 
nutum, Spurred Rye (q.v.). S. montanum is 
found in the mountains of Sicily, and S . 
villosum in France, &c. 

sec-a-mo'-ne, s. [Arab, sakmoinga.) 

Bot.: The typical genus of Secamone® 
(q.v.). Erect or climbing smooth sliruLs, 
with opposite leaves, a cymose iafloresceuce 
and small flowers, with a five-leaved stamine- 
ous crown, and twenty pollen masses. The 
root of Secamone emetica t a curnbing ahrnb 
common in India, acta as aa emetic. 

BCC-a-mo'-ne-re, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. secamon(e ); 
Lat fem. pi. acij. auff, *ce.\ 

Bot. : A tribe of Asclepiadace®. 

* se'-can-^, s. [Eng. secan(t); -cy.] A cut- 
ting or intersection : as, the secancy of one 
line with another. 

ec'-cant, a. & a [Lat secans, pr. par. of seco 
= to cut.] 

A. As adj . : Cutting or dividing into two 
parts. 

B, As substantive : 

1. Geom.: A straight line cutting a curve 
In two or more poiats. If a aecant line be 
revolved about one of its points of secancy 
until the other point of secancy coincides with 
it, the aecant becomes a tangent If it ba 
atill further revolved, it again becomes a 
aecant on the other aide ; hence, a tangent to 
a curve, at any point, is a limit of all secants 
through that point A secant plane is one 
which intersects a surface or solid. 

2. Trig. ; A straight line drawn from the 
centre of a circle through the second ex- 
tremity of an arc, and terminating in a tan- 
gent to the first extremity of the arc. 

sec'-co, u [ItaL, from Lat «cci« = dry.] 

Paint.: A terra applied to that kind of 
fresco painting which absorbs tha colours 
into the plaster and gives them a dry, sunken 
appearance. 

s^-^ede', v.L [Lat sscedo = to go away, to 
withdraw : sc- = apart, and cedo — to gal To 
withdraw from fellowship, association, or 
communion ; to separate one’s self, to draw 
off, to retire ; specif., to withdraw or separate 
one’s self from a political or religious organi- 
sation. 

“ The seceding members h*d again resumed their 
seati io the House o i Commons.”— Smollst t Mist. Eng. 
(an. 17 X 9 ). 

sS~5ed'~er, s. [Eng. seced(e); -er.) 

L Ord. Lang.: One whoaecedea. 

2. Scotch Eccles. Hist. : The name taken, in 
preference to that of Dissenter, hy those who 
seceded from the Scottish Church in 1733. 
They believed that dissenter would Imply 
a difference in doctrine, whereas they meant 
only to protest against the method of dis- 
cipline. Used specially by and of the 
Secession. [Secession, 11.] 

secern', v.t. & i. [Lat. secemo; from se- — 
apart, and ctmo—\jQ separate.] [Secret.) 

A. Transitive : 

*L Ord. Lang.: To separate, to distinguish. 

2. Physiol: To excrete. 

** The pitolte, or mncua, secerned In the noee, month, 
palate.’ —Arbuthnot : On Aliments, ch. ri 

* B. Intrans. : To become divided or separ- 
ated ; to be excreted. 

" Bird* are better meat than beaut*, becauae their 
flesh doth assimilate more finely, and secemsth more 
eubtilly.*— Bacon. 

sS-f^rn'-ent, a. & s. [Lat. secernent, pr. par. 
of secemo ' = to secern (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

Physiol. : Having the power or quality of 
separating or excreting ; secreting, secretory. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A not. : A vessel which separates matters 
from the blood. 

2. Med. : That which promotes secretion. 

* BC ^ern-ment, s. [Eng. secern; orient.] 
The act of secreting ; secretion. 


* ae-ccsh', $. [Seedef.] A cant term in th* 
United States fora Secessionist, of which it la 
an abbreviation. 

* ee-^ess', s. [Lat. s ecessns = a withdrawing, 
prop., pa. par. of secedo = to seccdo (q.v.).] A 
withdrawing, a secession ; retirement, retreat. 

" Silent secr-it, «ut« aolituds.’ 

Mors : Hong of the S<mi, bk. It. (Pref.). 

B^-^^SS'-lon (ss as sh), s. [Lat. secessio, from 
seccssus, pa. par. of secedo — to aeeede (q.v.); 
Fr. secession; Sp. seceskm ; Ital. secessions.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of departing ; departure. 

2. The act of seceding or withdrawing one’s 
self from fellowship, association, or commu- 
nion ; the act of withdrawing from a political 
or religious organization. 

The t*ls and cloystar* of retired votaries, whoe* 
very tcciuion proclahnes their contempt of •infull 
•ecularm."— Bp. Mall : Peace Makers, J S. 

* 3. Retirement, seelusioo. 

*’ In that *WMt sscesst on."— Stems : Tristram Shandy, 

lit. 152. 

II. Amer. Hist.: Tha Civil War of the 
United States begaa In the secession of South 
Carolina from the Union of States. Thin action 
was taken oq December 20, I860, aod was 
quickly followed by the states of Georgia. 
Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas. Virginia followed in April, 1861, Arkan- 
sas and North Carolina iu May, and Teoneases 
io June. The remaining slave-holding staUx 
failed to pass ordinances of secession, and 
declared themselves neutral, a declaration to 
which the national government paid little 
attention. In view of the fact that the minority 
of their people were loyal. The secession 
movement failed, aod all tha seceding state* 
were re-admited to the Union by 1870. 

III» Scotch Eccles. HitL : A religious body 
which broke off from tha Established Church 
of Scotland in 1733. In 1730 the General 
Assembly had put an end to the practice of 
recording the protests occasionally taken by 
individual members against the decision of 
the church courts. Several protesting min- 
isters soon after gava in their “ secession ” from 
the prevailing party in the Church, whence 
arose the name, “the Secession.” On Dec. 
6, 1733, they constituted themselves into an 
Associated Presbytery. Four more joined in 
1737, and a first “Act and Testimony” was 
published. In 1747 an ensnaring burgess 
oath divided them into Burghers and Anti- 
burghera. In 1806 the voluntary question 
[Voluntaryism] led to another acliiam. In 
1820 they were reunited as the Associated 
Synod, and in 1847, joining with the Relie! 
(q.v.), constituted the United Presbyterian 
Church (q. v.). 

sS-^esa -idn-i^m (s a as eh), s. [Eng. seces- 
sion ; 4si ».] The principles of eecessionlets, 
or of those who affirm tna right of any state 
to secede at pleasure from a federal union. 

aS-^css'-iin-ist (as as sh), *. [Eng. seces- 
sion; -ist.) 

1. One who secedes from a party or associa- 
tion ; s seeeder. 

** If, therefor®, the breach aeeme wide and th* 
feeling* left by the coot«*t hitter, the fault lie* with 
the Secessionists.’— Daily Telegraph, July 18, 188«. 

2. One who upholds or maintains the 
principle of aecesaioniam ; epecif., in the 
United Statea, one who took part or sympath- 
ised with the Southern States, in the struggle, 
begun in 1861, to break away from Union 
with the Northern States. 

* seche, v.l [Seek.] 

so'-chl-um, a. [Gr. oipcifa (sekazt) = to 
drive to a pen and shut up in it, with re- 
ference to its being osed to latten pigs.) 

Bot. : A genua of Sice®. Sechium edvXe !e ft 
climber with tendrils and yellow flowers, and 
bears a prickly edible fruit four Inches long. 
Cultivated chiefly in the West ladies. 

t Beck, a. & s. [Ft. sec = lean, spare.] 

A. As adj. : Barren, profitless, as ft rent 
seek : that is, a barren rent without any 
power of distress. 

B. As subst. : A warrant of remedy by 

distress. 

oSck'Cl, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A small, 
pulpy’variety of pear of delicious flavour. It 
ripena about the end of October, but keeps 
good only for a few days. 


f&tc, f&re, amidst, what, fail, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wq!£ work, who, son; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, flill; try, Syrian, se, ce = o ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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•sec'-le (le as el), a. [Fr. sikcle, from Lat. 
stculum = an age, a century.] A century. 

" Of ft mau't age. part he live* in hie father life- 
time, and part after hU toil'* birth ; and thereupon. It 
1* vronttobe said that three generations make oue 
tecle, or hundred year* In the geuealoglee- — Ham- 
mond : Pract. Catech. 

•e-cludo, v.t. [Lat. secludo, from se- = apart, 
and claudo = to ahnt.] 

L To shut up apart or away from aociety 
or company; to keep apart or alona for aome 
'ength of time ; to withdraw into aolitude. 

••He la sec luded by the infinite aacredneae of hi* 
own Majesty from all Immediate wuverse aiid Inter- 
course with ub.'-^Sc©«.' CAruftan Life, pt IL, ch. vii. 

* 2. To shut out ; to keep out ; to prevent 
from entering ; to exclude, to preclude. 

•• Enclose your tender plant® in your cooservatory, 
secluding ell entrance of cold.*’— Evelyn : Kalendar. 

s^-clud ed, a. [Seclude.] Kept or with- 
drawn apart from othera ; living in retirement ; 
retired ; away from public notice ; as, a se- 
eluded spot, a secluded life. 

* s£-<Jlud'-£d~l& adv. [Eng. secluded ; -ly.] 

In a secluded or retired manner ; in retire- 
ment. 

* sS-ClUse', s. [Lat. seclusus, pa. par. of 
gecludo = to seclude (q.v.). j Seclusion. 

" Some co tea of tad seduss.’ Hail : Satires , II. it 4. 

* se-cluse-n£ss, [Eng. secluse ; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being secluded ; seclu- 
sion. 

eS-clu’-slon, S. [Lat. seelusus , pa. par. of se- 
clude = to seclude (q.v.).] The act of seclud- 
ing ; the state of being secluded ; a separation, 
withdrawal, or exclusion from society or asso- 
ciation ; retirement, privacy. 

" In that great doiater’* ■tUlnew nod seclusion* 

Longfellow : Resignation* 

* sS-clu'-sive, a. [Lat. sedus(us) ; Eng. auff. 
.\ve.] Tending to seclude or to shut out from 
aociety or association ; keeping in retirement 
or seclusion. 

•£c'-ond, * secondo, *sec-ounde, o. &«. 

[Ft. second (fem. seconds ), from Lat. secundus 
— following, second (as following the first), 
from sequor — to follow ; Sp. & Port, segundo ; 
Ital. secondo .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Immediately following the first in time 
or place ; coming next after the first in order 
of time or place. 

2. Hence, used for occurring again ; other. 

•» He ilept *od dreamed th* second time .” — Genesis 
111. 5. 

3. Secondary; not primary; subordinate. 

<• while the miod of man, looketh upon second 
cause* scattered, It may sometime* re*t In them and 
go no farther.”— Bacon : Essays; 0/ Atheism. 

4. Next to the first in value, excellence, 
dignity, rank, or position; inferior or sub- 
ordinate only to one. 

•• That face, 

Whish once the second In the world wa* named. 

Beaumont : Juvenal, sat. x. 

5. Inferior, subordinate. 

“ i *hell not speak superlatively of thorn, lest I b* 
suspected of partiality ; but this I may truly say, they 
an second to none in the Christian world. '—Bacon : 
Advice to rollers. 

*6. Helping, aiding, assisting, lending 
Assistance. 

M Good, my lord*, be second to me.’ 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ii. a 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L The one next after the first ; ths one next 
to the first in order of time, place, value, 
importance, dignity, rank, or the like. 

" Each second stood heir to the first.” 

Shakesp. : Othello , L L 

2, One who supports, assists, or backs up 
another; specif., one who attends on the 
principal in a duel, to mark out the ground, 
&c., and see that everything' is carried out 
fairly ; the principal supporter of a boxer in 
a prize fight. 

•• How prove good seconds.* * 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus. L 4. 

* 3. Aid, help, assistance. ' 

" Give second, and my love is everlasting: thine." 

J. Fletcher. [Webster.) 

4, (PI.) : A coarse and inferior kind of flour ; 
hence, nsed for any baser matter. 


“ My ohifttlon, poor but free, 
Which is n -*■ — 


s not mixed with seconds .* 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 125. 

5. The sixtieth part of a minute of time or 
of a minute of a degree. The hour aad degree 


are each divided into sixty minutes (marke-l 
thus, 60’), and each minute Is subdivided into 
sixty seconds (marked thus, 60"). In old 
treatises minutes are designated as minutes 
prims or first small divisions, and seconds as 
minutes eecundce (whence the name) or second 
small divisions. 

IL Music : 

1. The Interval of a second is the difference 
between any sound and the next nearest sound 
above or below it. There are three kinds : 
the miuor second or semitone, the major 
second, and the extreme sharp secoud. [In- 
terval.] 

2. A lower part added to a melody when 
arranged for two voices or instruments. 

TI To play second fiddle: To take a sub- 
ordinate part or position. 

second advent, second-coming, s. 

Theol. : The expected second coming of 
Christ. 

Second Advent Brethren : 

Eccles. <£ Church Hist. : A small sect, giving 
special prominence to the doctrine of the 
Second Advent, for which they wait. 

second-best, a. Next to the best; of 
second kind or quality. 

To come off second best : To get the worst 
of it ; to be worsted. 

second-class mail matter, 

phr. Periodicals, as newspapers, Ac., allowed to 
be mailed at pouod rates, aultfect to certain 
formalities and regulations. ( U. S.) 

second coming, s. [Second- advent.] 
second-cousin, $. The son or daughter 
of a cousin-german. 

second-out file, *. A file whose teeth 
have a grade of coarseness between the 
bastard and the smooth, 
second-distance, s. 

Paint. : That part of a picture between the 
foreground and the background. 

seoond-liand, s. A a. 

A. As substantive : 

1, Possession received from the first 
possessor. 

2. A hand for marking seconds on a watch 
or clock. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Received from another ; not primary or 
original ; secondary. 

M Strange those made of quotation* wad wcorki. 
hand repre*outfttlonft." — Waterland: Works, liL 111. 

2. Not new ; having been used or worn : as. 
second-hand books. 

(l) At second-hand: Not in the first 
place ; not originally or primarily ; by trans- 
mission from the first source or owner. 

•« in lmitfttiou of preacher* at second-hand, J *h»ll 
transcribe from Bruyire * piece ol raillery. — Tatter. 

(2) Second -hami bookseller : A dealer in 
second-hand books. 

second-rate, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. The second order in size, quality, value, 
dignity, or the like. 

2. A vessel of war of the second rate. 
[Rate, s.) 

*• These so-called second-rates *re more powerful 
than the be»t ironclads the French hav# afloat — 
Brit. Quart. Review {1878), IviL 118. 

B, As adjective : 

1. Of the second order in size, quality, 
value, dignity, or the like ; of inferior quality. 

2. Applied to a vessel of war of the second 
rate. 

* second-scent, a. An expression framed 
on the model of second-sight (q.v.), meaning 
a presage, by means of the sense of smell, that 
a death is near at hand. 

*' That keen, second-scent of death, 

By which the vulture snuffs his food. 

3 Moors: Fire- Worshipper*. 

second-sight, *. 

1. Lit.: The power of seeing prophetic 
visions, claimed by some people of Gaelic 
extraction in the Highlands of Scotland. 
Tlie faculty is called in their native tongue 
taishitaraugh, from taish — an unreal or 
shadowy appearance ; and those who possess 
it, taishatrim = visionaries. When an appear- 
ance presents itself, ths seer atarea with 


erected eyelids at vacancy, and afterwards 
describes what be has seen. If he has beheld 
a shroud, this is deemed a sure prognostic of 
the death of him around whom it is wrapped ; 
and if a woman is seen standing at a man's 
left hand, it is thought to presage that she 
will one day ha his wife. 

" If force of evidence could authorise ua to bellevi 
facts Inconsistent with the general Iawb of nature, 
enough might be produced In favour o( the exlsteuc* 
of the second-tight. 0 — Scott : Lady of the Lake, 1. 28. 
(Note.) 

2. Fig. : Power of insight ; tha capacity for 
discerning truth where others are unable to 
see it. 

" Suppose that Ffthlus Pictor »nd «ome of his buo. 
cessors were gifted with historical second-tight."— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Roman Hist. (ed. 1855), ch. xiL 

second-sighted, a. Having the power 
of second-sight. 

second-wind, s. 

Athletics: A regular state of respiration 
which succeeds to the breathlessness arising 
in early stages of violent and continued 
muscular exertion. It is due to the increased 
arteriatization of the blood which had been 
rendered somewhat venous hy the violent 
breathing. 

B&c'-ond, v.t. [Fr. seconder; Lat. secondo ,] 
[Second, a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To follow in the next or second place 
to ; to follow up ; to attend closely. 

•’ You some permit 
To second 111* with 111 b. " 

Shakesp. - Cymbeline, v. L 

2. To support, to back up, to encouraga ; 
to lend countenance or aid to ; to promote, to 
forward. 

•• Thy ai$ht now seconds not thy will." 

Cowper: To Mary. 

3. In legislative and other assemblies, or public 
meetings : To support by one's voice or vote ; 
to join with a person, or act as his second, in 
proposing soma measure or resolution. 

"An amendment *u proposed end seconded.’*— 
Daily Telegraph, Oot 18, 1886. 

IL MU. : In the Royal Artillery and Royal 
Engineers, to retire temporarily, as an officer 
when ha accepts civil employment under the 
Crown. After six months of such employ- 
ment, ha ia seconded, that is, ha loses hia 
military pay, but retains hia rank, &c., in his 
corps. After being seconded Tor ten years, 
ha mnat elect to return to military duty or to 
retire altogether. 

•• A military officer, on the active list, seconded lot 
colonial *er?ioc, forfeit* hi* pay-*— Times (Weekly 
ed.), Nov. 27, \m . 

sSc-ond-a-ri-lfr, • sec-ond-a-ry-ly, 
* sec-imd-a-rl-ly, adv. [Eng. secondary ; 

• ly 0 

1. In a secondary or subordinate manner ; 
not primarily or origin aily. 

“ The totalled French accenta h*ve but secondarily 
to do with the i.oceatn»tlon of th* languftge.*— A'aW* : 
Philology, f 625. 

*2. Secondly; In tha second place. 

"First *po*tiee, secondarily prophet*, thirdly 
teachers. ”—l Corinthians xii 28. 

sSo'-ond-a-rl-ness, *. [Eng. secondary; 
-ness.] Tha quality or state of being aacondary. 

•‘Thftt which is peculiar and discriminative mu»t 
be taken from the primarine** and secondariness of 
the perception.” — Xorri*. 

soo ond-a-rjr, a. & s. [Lat. secundarius, 
from secundus = second (q.v.) ; Fr. secondair«\ 
Sp. & Fort, secondario, segundario ; ItaL 
secondario. ] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Succeeding next in order to the first; 
second in place, origin, rank, value, import- 
ance, or tha like ; not primary, not original ; 
derived. Specif. : Pertaining to that grade of 
Instruction which ia intermediate between tha 
primary grade and the college or university 
standard. 

* 2. Acting by deputation or delegated au- 
thority ; subordinate. 

*• Thftt we were form'd tbeo. 8ay‘*t thou, and the wort 
Of secondary hind*, by ta*k traDsferr d 
From father to hi* ion ? ' Milton : P. L., v. 854. 

II. Pathology: 

I. Following on a disease and produced by 
it : 'as, secondary fever (q.v.). 

-2. Succeeding the first local symptoms, and 
generally constitutional : as, secondary sy- 
philis. 


boil, boy ; poilt, J 6 % 1 ; cat, {ell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; ex P°®*> ^fc^bolTdelf 

-clou. -tiau = shaa. -tlon. -elon = shun; - t lon, -9I011 = zhuu. -clous, -tious, -elous = shus. -hie, -Ule, Ac - b* 
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B. As substantive: 

1. A delegate or deputy ; one who acta by 
deputation or delegated authority ; one wbo 
•eta in subordination to another. 

“Old Eaealns, 

Though Qr*t la quaatloa, U thy tecondary* 

Shaketp. : Measure for Meusu re, L 1. 

' 2. (See extract.) 

“H# (Barclay! sometimes hu a stroke of homonr; 
M in tti« following stanza, where he wishes to taka on 
board tfao eight secondaries. or miuor canons, of his 
college.'— H a rTon •' But. Eng. Ptetry, ii. 2*2. 

3. An officer of the City of Loodon whose 
duties arise out of those devolving upon the 
sheriffs iu connection with the administration 
of justice, and the election of corporate offi- 
cers and members of Parliament. The Secon- 
dary presides In his own court for the hearing 
of compensation cases, assessment of damages 
In breach of promise actions, and the like, 
where judgment has gone by default, Ac. 

4. One of the feathera growing on the second 
bone of a bird’s wing. 

6. A secondary circle (q.v.). 

G. A secondary planet (q.Y.). 

fll Secondary qualities of bodies : 

Physics: Those qualities which are not in- 
separable from bodies ; as, colour, taste, Ac. 

secondary -alcohol, i. 

Chcm.: An alcohol in which Ihe carbon 
atom, united to hydroxyl, la combined with 
only one atom of hydrogen. 

secondary-amides and amines, s. pL 

Chem. : Compounds derived from a single or 
multiple molecule of ammoDia by replacing 
two-thirde of the typical hydrogen by acid 
and baaylons radicals respectively. 

secondary-amputation, a 

Surg. ; Amputation of a limb, Ac., deferred 
till the immediate effects of the injary upon 
the constitution have passed away. 

secondary - battery, a. [Storaoe- 

BATTERV.J 

secondary-circle, s. 

Gtirm. <t Astron. : A great circle passing 
through the poles of another great circle per- 
pendicular to its plane. 

secondary-coil, a. 

Elect. : The enter portion of an induction 
coil (q.v.) in which the secondary currents 
are induced. It is .usually of fine wire, and 
of great length. 

secondary-colours, i. pi. Colours pro- 
duced by the umuu in equal proportions of 

S rimary colours ; thus, blue and yellow pro- 
nce green, blue and red violet, Ac. 

secondary-conveyances, $. pi. 

Law. : Derivative conveyances (q.v.) 

secondary-cortex, *. 

Bot. : The portions of the cortex which are 
formed fresh in any particular year. 

secondary-creditor, s. 

Scots Law : A term used in contradistinction 
to catholic creditor, or one whose debt is 
eecnred over several subjects, or over the 
whole subjects belonging to his debtor. 

secondary-crystal, a. A cryetal de- 
rived from one of the primary forms. 

secondary-current, s. 

Elect.: An induced current. The current 
bora a secondary-battery. 

secondary embryo-sacs, s. pL 

Bot. : A few cells of larger growth thaD the 
rest lu the endosjierm of an embryo sac. 

secondary-evidence, *. 

Law : Indirect evidence (q.v.). 

secondary-fever, *. 

Pathol. : A term used specially of the fever 
which follows the brat attack of small-pox, 
particularly of the confluent kind. It gene- 
rally begins sbout the eleventh day of the dis- 
ease, the eighth of the eruption, and is often 
CaUl. or leaves permanent consequences, as 
blindness, deafness, or lameness. 

secondary-formation,*. [Secondary- 

ROCKS.] 

secondary-group, a. 

Geol. : A term for the Secondary rocks re- 
commended by the International Geologists’ 
Congress, held at Bologna, in 1881. 


secondary-plane, i. 

Crystall. : Any plane on a crystal which is 
not one oft he primary planes. 

secondary-planet, s. [Planet.) 
secondary-rocks, s. pi 

Geology : 

* 1. All sedimentary and fosslliferous rocks, 
as distinguished from the primary rocks below 
[Primary] and the Tertiary alluviums aud 
diluviums above. 

2. An extensive series of stratified rocks, 
having certain characters in common distin- 
guishing them from the primary rocks be- 
neath and the Tertiary above them. Lyell 
divides the Secondary rocks into the Trias, 
the Lias, the Oolite, and the Cretaceous', 
Seeley into the Trias, the Lias, the Pelolithic, 
the Psanimolithic, snd the Cretaceous ; and 
Etheridge into the Triaxsic, the Jurassic, and 
the Cretaeeons. In many places the palseozolc 
strata had been fractured, contorted, and even 
thrown into a vertical position before the 
Secondary rocks began to be deposited. There 
is a break between the end of the Primary 
[PAL.EOZorc] rocks and the commencement of 
the Secondary strata. Though most of the 
latter seem conformable to each other, yet 
the considerable alterations ever and anon 
occurring in the character of the fossil re- 
mains suggest the existence of breaks not 
strati graphically visible. Thus there is no 
visible uuconformability in the Lias, yet only 
five per cent, of the fossils pass from the 
Middle to the Upper Lias. During the depo- 
sition of the Secondary rocks the geographical 
features of the northern hemisphere were 
again and again modified. From the Lias to 
the Chalk there seems to have been a eeries of 
large tropical islands, drained by cousiderable 
rivers, with a vegetation of Cycads, Reeds, 
and Conifers. Giant reptiles were the domi- 
nant vertebrates. Specially in the time of the 
Wealden was there in the S.E. of England a 
river draining a large area. A great break 
occurs between the Secondary and the Ter- 
tiary. Murchison says that gold is generally 
absent from Secondary rocks. [Mesozoic.) 

secondary- roots, *. pi [Lateral- 
roots.] 

secondary- stems, *. pL 

Bot. : The ramifications of a stem ; branches. 

secondary-strata, a. pi. [Secondabv- 

ROCKS.] 

secondary-tints, a. pi 

Paint. : Tints of a subdued kind, such as 
grays, Ac. 

secondary -ton e, a. 

Music. : The same as Harmonic (q.v.). 
secondary-use, *. [Use, a) 

se-conde\ a. [Fr.] A thrust and parry in 
‘fencing, and a corresponding position of the 
body. 

B&C'-Snd-er, a. [Eng. second, v. ; -er.) Ooe 
who seconds ; one who supports whst another 
doe 9 , affirms, or proposes. 

“ HU proposer and seconder will conduct him to the 
chair .” — DaUg Telegraph, Jin. 12, 1886. 

sec'-^nd-Ine, a. [Sectjndine.] 

S§C'-ond-ljf, adv. [EDg. second, a. ; -ly.) In 
the second place. 

“ First, beuinse God hu promised It; secondly. bo- 
canse ho 1* abta to perform It."— Runyon: Pilgrim 's 
Progress, pt. ii. 

sec'-ond^, a. pi. [Second, a. B. I. 4.) 

seconds pendulum s. A pendulum 
which makes oue oscillation per second. 

* B 9 ~co 6 n', * sc-goon', a. [Sp. segundo.) The 
same as Seconde (q.v.), 

M A thrust In tegoon qnltc through hU loft tide.” 
—Sheriiian : School for Scandal, v. a 

* secre, a. [Secret.] 

So-cre- 5 ^* • se-cre-cie, a [Eng. secre(t); 
-cy.J 

1. A state of being secret or hidden ; con- 
cealment from the observation nr notice of 
others not concerned ; a eecret manner or 
mode of proceeding. 

" Whom the king hath In secrecy long married,” 
.shakeep. ; Bent* r///„ iii. 2. 

* 2. Solitude, retirement, aeclusion. 

** Them In thy secrecy . . . ooeVst not 
Social communication.” MU tot: P. L., vili. 427. 


3. The quality or state of being secretive ; 
the habit of keeping secrets ; fori>earance of 
disolosi. re or discovery ; discretion. 

** All t*ie officera of hit mint were tworn to secrecy* 
—Smith : WiUth of Nations, bk. v., ch. iii. 

* 4. A secret. ( Shakesp . : Lucrece . 101.) 

* eecrenesae, a. [Mid. Eng. seers; -lu&r.) 

Secrecy. {Chaucer: C. T ., 5,192.) 

sd'-cret, * se-crete, * sc crette, a. & t. 
[Fr. secret, from Lat. seer this — secret, prop, 
pa. par. of secemo—to serrate, to set aj>art 
[Secern]; Sp. & Fort, secreto; ltal. secreto , 
segreto.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Concealed from the knowledge of air 
except the person or persons concerned ; pri> 

4 rate, hidden. 

" 1 here toward* hoevou breathed » secret vow," 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Vetiice, til. 4. 

2. Kept back from general knowledge or 
observation ; not revealed ; hidden. 

** Tho tecret thing* belong uuto the Lord our God.” 
— Deut. xxix. 29. 

* 3. Being in retirement or seclusion; se- 
cluded, private, retired. 

** There tecret In hnr sapphire cell 
He with the Nam wont to dwell.” 

Fenton. (Todd.) 

4. Occult, mysterious; not apparent; nob 
seen. 

" Whereon the *101* in secret influence comment 1 ’ 
Skaketp. : So n ns t \s, 

*5. Keeping secrets; secretive, 
not apt or given to blab or betray confidence ; 
reserved, silent. 

“ I can be tecret u a dnmb man." 

Shakesp . ; Much Ado About Nothing, i. 1. 

* 6. Affording privacy ; retired, secluded, 
private. {Milton: P. L., i. 7.) 

7. Privy ; not proper or fit to be seen ; 
private. (1 Samuel , v. 9.) 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Something carefully or studiously kept 
back, hiddeD, or concealed ; a thing kept back 
from general kuowledge, and not to be re- 
vealed. 

** Secrets with girls, like loaded guns with boys. 

Are never valued till they maka a noise/* 

Crab t>e : Tain of the Ball, xL 

2. Something not revealed, discovered, 
known, or explained ; s mystery. 

** All blest tecret t. 

All yonr nnpohlith'd vLrtnea of the earth. 1 ** 

Shakeep. : Lear, tr. 4. 

* 3. Secrecy. 

4. (PI.): The secret or private ]iarta ; the 
parts of the body which modesty aud pro- 
priety require to be concealed. 

U. Roman Ritual : A prayer or prayers re- 
cited by the celebrant Iu a low tone of voice, 
audible only to himself, immediately after the 
Orate, Fratres. 

“ These words TPcr omnia owcula s*ciilormn] form 
th« conclnalon of tbn .Secret. Tiki pnest h»-re elf 
vates hia voice at Low Mas*, aud at illgh Mas* era 
ploys a chant In their recitation In order to fl* thf 
attention of the people, and to invite thorn, to unit/ 
their prayer* with hi *.' 1 — Hock : Bterurgia, p. SO. 

(1) Discipline of the secret: [Discipline 

*• % m 

(2) fit secret : Secretly ; in secrecy or privacy; 
privately. ( Prov . ix. 17.) 

* eecret-false, a. Fsithles9 In secret ; 
secretly false ; treacherous. 

secret-society, s. A society, probably 
for illegal purposes, whose oiieratious ar« 
conducted in secret, those initiated into it 
being bound down by aolemn oath not to 
reveal what takes place, and feeling their lives 
In danger if they do. Example, the Assassins. 
[Assassin, LI.} 

fl In the United State* the Fraternal or 
Beneficial Societies, equivalent to the friendly 
societies of Great Britain, usually conduct 
their meetings secretly, and have secret pass- 
words, grips, Ac., which they are bound by 
oath not to reveal ; heoce, they are often 
known as secret-societies. 

* s« -oret-age (age ns Ig), «. [Eng. secre(t); 
-age.] 

Furriery: The act or process of secreting 
(q.v.). 

seo-rS-tar'-I-al, * sgc-rS-tar'-I-an, a. 

[Eng. secretary ; -aL } Fertaioing or relating 
to a secretary ; befitting a secretary. 

sSo-rS-tar'-X-at, sSc-rS-tar'-l-ate, «. 

[Fr. secretariat. J 


tate, ISt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine ; go, p$t, 
•r* wore, w?l£ work, who, »6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — e ; ey — a ; uu = ltw, 
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1. The office of a secretary ; secretaryship. 

2. The place or office where a secretary 
transacts busioesa, keeps his papers, Ac. 

* 8Sc -re-t$r l-ship, f. [Secretaryship.] 

flgo -re-tar-^, * see-re-tar-ye, * [Fr. 
secrHaire] from Low Lat. secretaries = a con- 
fidential officer, from Lat. gecretiu = secret 
(q.v.) ; Sp. k Port xcretario ; Ital. tecretario, 
segretario.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1 , One who is entrusted with or who keeps 
secrets ; a confidant. 

« a faithful secretary to her aex‘« foibles.* — Raleigh. 
(Webster.) 

2. A person employed by a poblic company, 
an association, or public body, or an indi- 
vidual to attend to correspondence, draw up 
reports, &c. ; one who transacts another's 
business, correspondence, or other matters 
requiring writing. 

« Call Gardiner to me, mr new secretary? 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., 1L 1. 

3. A piece of furniture fitted with con- 
veniences for writing and for keeping papers. 
<In this sense a corrupt, of escritoire.) 

1L Technically : 

L Polit.: An officer of state, to whom is 
•entrusted the superintendence and manage- 
ment of a particular department of the govern- 
ment ; as Secretary of State. The Cabinet of 
the United States contains six Secretaries, the 
advisers of the President, and each at the head 
of some great department of the Government. 
These sre: The Secretary of State, who is in 
control of the Department of Foreign Affairs; 
the Secretary of War, having supervision over 
all military mstters; the Secretary of the 
Navy, similarly controlling usval affaire; the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the chief of the 
Department of Fiuauce; the Secretary of the 
Interior, in control of all matters rotating to 
public lands, pensions, education, railroads, 
surveys, census, aDd similar interior affairs; 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, organized in 
1889, for the purpose of controlling and de- 
veloping the extended agricultural interests of 
the country. There are two cabinet officials, the 
Postmaster-General and the Attorney-General, 
not designated as Secretaries. Iu the British 
a, Government there are five Secretaries of State, 

1 viz., those for the Home, Foreign, Indian, 
Colonial, and War Departments. The Secre- 
tary of State for the Horae Department is 
responsible for the management of the internal 
affairs of the kingdom, as the administra- 
tion of justice, the maintenance of peace and 
order in the country, the supervision of prisone, 
police, the inspection of schools, factories, 
mines, <fcc. The duties of the other Secretartea 
of State are indicated by their official titles. 
There sre also several Under-SecTetarie& All 
Secretaries of State are members of the Cabinet 

2. Print . : A kind of script type, in imitation 
of engrossing hand, not unlike Ronde (q.v.). 

3. OrnUh. : The Secretary-bird (q.v.). 

Secretary of an. embassy or legation: The 

principal assistant of an ambassador or envoy. 

secretary-bird, s. 

Omith. : Serpentarius secretaries, from South 
Africa, a bird protected by the native aod 
English authorities for the service It renders 
In destroying venomous serpents, which it 
kills by blows from ita powerful feet and 
bill, though occasionally the serpent sacceeds 

in inflicting mortal 

injury on his foe. 

Laysrd asserts 
• (. Birds of South Afri- 
ca) that although 
this bird can inflict 
severe wounds with 
its feet, the legs are 
ao brittle that they 
will snap if it is 
suddenly started 
into a quick run. 

t The Secretary-bird 
stands about four 
feet high ; upper 
anrface grayish- 
blue, shaded with 
reddish-brown on wing-coverts; throat white, 
thighs black, tail feathers very long, black at 
base paling into gray, tipped with white ; two 
long central feathers bluish-gray tipped with 
black and white. Crest of ten feathers black 
or gray, tipped with black, arranged in pairs, 
and erectile at will. From the fancied re- 
semblance of this crest to a pen behind a 


clerl s eer, the bird derived its specific Latin 
and popular English name. 

SCO'- rS - tar - f - ahip, 5. [Eng. secretary ; 
-ship.] The office, post, or position of a 
secretary. 

Mr. Wottou gave hit secretaryship. Jind Mr. Cecil 
got It ot him.— flurnet.* Records; Kmg Edvards 
Journal (15U>). 

86 -Crete', V.t. [Lat secretus , pa. par. of 
secerno = to separate, to secern (q.v.).J 

1. Ord. Lang . : To conceal, to hide ; to re- 
move or keep from the knowledge or observa- 
tion of others. 

“A tecondary wntt which hldei aud secretes It*— 
Warburton : IHvine Legation, hit. vL, § X 

2. Physiol. : To separate from the blood, 
from the aap, &c. ; to secern. Used some- 
times ao as to exclude, at others eo as to in- 
clude, excretion, [Secretion.] 



* se-crete', a. [Secrete, v.) Separata, dis- 
tinct. 

"They roppoee.two other dlvioe hypoetaee* irupe- 
riour thereunto, which were perfectly secrete from 
matter. "—Cudworth : Intell. System, bk. 1., ch. lv. 

BS-crot'-Ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Secrete, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Performing the process of 
secretion ; secretory : as, secreting glands. 

C. As subst. : A process by which the hairs 
of hare and rabbit skins are rendered fit for 
felting. The skin is laid upon a table, and 
the hair side brushed with a eolutlon of mer- 
cury, 82 ; aqnafortls, 500 ; water, 800. The 
skins are then stoved, caasing the retraction 
and curling of the hairs. 

secreting-apparatus, #. 

A not. : A simple membrane, supporting a 
layer of secreting cells on one of the surfaces 
while freely ramified blood-vessels are spread 
over the other. To increase the secreting sur- 
face the membrane may rise Into a fold, 
fringes, or other projection, or, retiring, may 
form a recess. 
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secreting- glands, #. pi 
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[Gland, «. 


secreting-organs, s. pi* 

Bot.: Reservoirs or receptacles for secre- 
tions. These are glands, latlciferous tissue, 
receptacles, or reservoirs, as the turpentine 
reservoirs In the Conitara. 

se-cre'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. secretus , pa. 
par. of secerno.] [Secrete, v.] 

1 Physiol. : A process In an organized body 
by which various matters derived from the 
organism sre collected aod discharged at par- 
ticular parts that they may be further em- 
ployed for special purpose in the system, as 
the saliva and the gastric-iulce, or to be 
airaply eliminated as redundant material or 
waste product, as perspiration and unne. 
The latter are generally called excretions 
(q.v.). The chief agents in secretion are the 
blood and nucleated cells. 

2. Bot. & Vegetable Physiol. : Any organic 
but unorganized eahstance prodaced in the 
interior of ptaota. They are chiefly amyla- 
ceous or saccharine, aud are depoeited in 
cellular tissue. 

3. The matter secreted, as mucua, per' 
spirable matter, &C. 

f se cro -tion al, a. [Eng. secretion#!.) Of, 
belonging to, or connected with secretion 
(q.v.). 

secretlonal diseases, *. pi 

Vegetable Pathol : The name sometimes given 
to the transformation of cellulose into gain, 
resin, manna, &c. This is oot really a morbid 
process, hut In some casee is an evidence of 
vigorous growth. 

* eo -eret-ifit, §. [Eng. secret; -taf.] A dealer 
In eeereta. (Boyle: Works, i. 815.) 

• BO-crS-ti'-tlous, a. [Secrete, v.] Parted 
by secretion. 

“ They have a elrallitude or contrariety to the secre- 
titious humour* in taste aod quality. —Floyer. Cm 
the Humours. 

se-cre'-tive, a. [Eng. secret(e) ; -ive.) 

1. Given to secrecy ; apt or given to keep 
secrets. 

"Bomewbat inlleo and secretive tu their way*. — 
— Hawley Smart: Struck Down, ch. XL 

2. Promoting ot causing eecretion ; pertain- 
ing to secretion ; secretary. 


sS-cre'-tive-ncss, S. [Eng. secretive ; -ness. I 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of beintf 
secretive; disposition to conceal. 

2. Phrenol : In the system of Spurzheim, 
and latterly also of Combe, the seventh ia 
order of those Affective Faculties called Pro- 
pensities. It is the organ which produces 
the tendency to secrecy In thoughts, words, 
intentions, &c. It is ao essential elemeut in 
prudence, on the one hand, and lu deceit* 
cunning, and hypocrisy on the other. 

BO'-cret-ly, adv. [Eng. secret ; Ay.) 

1. In a secret manner; privately, privily, 
oot opeoly ; without the knowledge of others. 

44 An EnglUhmuu will do you a piece of service 
secretly, aud be distressed with the exprewdou* of your 
grAtitoda.*— Knox: Essays, No. 44. 

2. Inwardly ; not apparently or openly ; In 
one's heart. 

“ Ye* secretly their ho*te did on them lowre." 

Spenser: F. <i.. 11L lx. 19. 

se'-crSt-n^ss, • se-cret-nca, * se-oret- 
nesse, s. [Eng. secret; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being eecret, 
hidden, or concealed ; secrecy, privacy. 

" That I haue shewed yoa In secretnes, preach It am 
the tope of the house,’' — Barnes: I Vorkes, p. 291. 

* 2. The quality of being secretive ; eecre- 
tiveness. 

“ I could master np 

My giAnta ind my witches to. ^ - 

Which are vast constancy and secret nett. 

Donns. (Todd.) 

* 3. A secret. 

“Tbr« or fours that knew* the secretness ot hts 
mynde."— Berners : Froissart; Crony ole, toJ. i.. ch. 
xxix. 

se-cre-tor-^, • se-cre-tor-le, a. [Eng. 
secrete); -ory.] Performing the office of se- 
cretion ; secreting. 

••They give the blood time to separata through the 
capillary vessels Into the secretory, which afterwards 
exonerate theioselve* Into one duct. —Ray: On the 
Creation, pL iL 

8$ct (1), secte, *. (Fr. seek = a sect or foe- 
tion, a root or tronp, a company of one (meet 
commonly bad) opinion ( Cotgrave ), from Low 
Lat. secta = a set of people, a euite ... a suit 
of clothes, a suit at taw, from Lat. secta - a 
party, a faction, a eect, lit.=a follower, from 
sequor (pa. par. teadus)— to follow ; Sp. secta; 
Port, secta, sieta; Ital. seita. Not connected 
in any way with Lat. seco = to cut.] 

1. A body or number of persons following 
Borne particular teacher or leader, or united In 
some settled tenets, chiefly in philosophy or 
religion, but constituting a distinct party by 
holding sentiments different to. thoee cf a 
school ; a denomination ; especially applied 
to a religious denomination. 

« This newe secte of Loltardle.** Cover : C. A . (Prol.) 

* The number of religious secta or denomi- 
nations having registered places of worship in 
England and Wales in 1885 was nominally 
223 ; but some are not really separata eecta, 
and some are registered more than oucs under 
distinct names. 

* 2. A section of the community ; a party, 
a taction. 

« When sects * nd factions wer* newly born. 

Shakesp. ; Ttmon of Athens. iiL * 

* 3. A class, an order, a rank. 

•* Him tacked nought that loageth to a klrtg^ 

A» of the secte of which that he waft borne. 

Chaucer : C. T., 10, W. 

* 4. A profession. (Burton.) 

* seot master, s. The leader of a sect. 

••A blind company wUl follow a hliud sect-master 
—S. Ward : Sermons, p. 7«. 

* eect (2), *. [Lat sedus, pa. par. of seco = to 
cut.] A cutting, a scion. 

••Of oar unbilled lu*ta. I take thlsthAtyon caU 
loro to be a lect or cion.”— Shakesp. : Othello, L B. 

* 8^0t (3), a. [See def.] A corruption of sex 
(q.v.). (Vulgar.) 

•• 8o 1* all her *ec< r an they be once In a c^m they 
are eicU.''— Shakesp. : 2 Henry ib <• 

sSo-tar'-I-an, a. & s. (Sect (1), #.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a sect or 
sects ; Btrougly or bigotedly devoted to the 
tenets and interests of a particular sect or 
religious denomination ; characterized by 
bigoted devotion to a. particolar sect or reli- 
gious denomination ; peculiar to a eect. (Vry 
den: Hind & Panther, iii. 739.) 

B. As subst. : A member or adhereat of « 
particular sect, school, or religious denomin* 
tion. 
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•Sc-tax'-i-an-i^m, s. [Eag. sectarian ; -wm.] 
The quality or state of being a sectarian ; 
the principles of sectarians ; devoted adherence 
to a lenticular sect, school, or religious de- 
nomination ; bigoted or partisan zeal for a 
particular sect. 

* ecc-tiir'-i-an-ize* v.t. [Eog. sectarian; 
-us.] To make sectarian ; to imbue with 
*ectari*n reelings or principles. 

“ Hi* feeling wu to widen and national!*® the 
Church rather than narrow and icctarianue It.”— 
Doily Telegraph, Nor. 25. 1885. 

* sec'-tar-I^m, s. IEng. sectar(y ); -ism.] The 
lame as Sectarianism (q.v.). 

** Nothing heth more marks of *cblam and sectarism 
than this preabyterlan way." — King Charles: Eikon 
Basil ike. 

* seo-tar-Iat, s. fEng. sectary); -isf.] A 
aectary, a sectarian. 

** Milton wu certain ir of that profeoaion or general 
principle on which all seetarlsts e&ttof—W arton : 
J niton, ton. xiv. (Note.) 

* sSc'-tar s. [Fr. sectaire, from sects = a 
*ect] [Sect(1).] 

1. A follower, a pupil. 

" How long hare you been • sectary astronomical t ” 
— Shakes p. : Lear, L 2. 

2. One who belongs to a sect or religious 
denomination, especially one who aei>arates 
from an established church or from the pre- 
vailing denomination of Christiana; a sec- 
tarian. 

" The anabaptist*. and separatist*. and sectaries . . . 
whoae tenet* are full of achiain, and iDOunaUtent with 
mouarchy. "—Racon. 

* sSo-ta-tor, * scota tour, a [Lat. seo- 
tator .] A follower, a disciple, an adherent. 

** Hereof the wleer eort and the best learned philo- 
sopher* were not ignorant, as Cicero wltneaseth. 
* gathering the opinion of Ariatotle and his sectatorsr 
—Raleigh : Hist. World, bk. L. eh. L 

s£c'-tUe, a. [Lat. sectilis, from sectus, pa. par, 
or seco — to cut.] Capable of being cut 
“Talc, mica, and steatite yield quietly to the knife, 
and are thence said to be sectile." — I’ age: Handbook of 
OsoL Terms, p. 40L 

t s£o-tir~f-ty» *. [Eng. sectiUe); - tty.\ The 
property of being easily cut ( Rossiter .) 

S^O-tl-d- (t as sh), prtf. [Section.) Sectional, 
sectlo-planography, e. 

Civil Eng. : A method of laying down the 
sections of engineering, as railways, Ac. It 
is prepared by using the line of direction laid 
down on the plan as a datum-line, the cut- 
tlogs being plotted on the upper part and the 
embankments on the lower part of the line. 

8$ o' t ion, s. [Ft., from Lat sectionem, a ecus, 
of sectio — a, cutting, from seettts, pa. par. of 
seco = to cut ; Sp. seccion ; ltst sezions,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The set of cutting or dividing; separa- 
tion by cutting. 

2. That which la cut off or separated from 
the rest ; a part, a division, a portion : specif., 

(1) A distinct pari or portion ; a division, a 
class, 

(2) A distinct part or portion of a book or 
writing ; a division or sub-division of a chap- 
ter ; a paragraph ; a division or a statute or 
other writing. Hence often applied to the 
sign &, used to denote anch a division or sub- 
division. 

** Through which I ih&ll run in as many several 
chapter* ur sections."— Wotton : Remains, p. 74. 

(3) A distinct part or portion of a country, 
people, community, class, or the like ; a class, 
a division. 

** Having alienated one great section qf Christendom 
by persecuting the Huguenot*, he alienated another 
bjf jnaultiug the Holy See."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

(4) In the United States, one of the portions 
of a square of 640 acres, or one square mile 
each, into which the public lands are divided. 
Each section is divided by east and west and 

' by north and south lines, one mile distant 
from each other, into squares of a mile on 
each aide. The aectiona in each township are 
numbered. Sections are somtimes sub-divided 
into half-sectiooa, quarter-sections, and even 
Into eighths of a section. 

3. A vertical plan of the Interior of a build- 
ing, of a piece of country, of a mine, or of 
any structure, natural or artificial, showing it 
aa It would appear upon an upright plane 
cutting through It. In buildings, sections 
show the thicknesses of the walls, ceilings, 


floors, the heights of rooms and of doors and 
windows, and the forms or the ceilings, 
whether flat, coved, or vaulted. Sections 
are longitudinal, transverse, vertical, hori- 
zontal, oblique, central, lateral, Ac., according 
to position and direction. 

IL Technically: 

1. Geol : The representation of an Imaginary 
cutting, generally vertical, through a certain 
number of beds. Sections are ao essential to 
a right comprehension or the dip, the strike, 
and the mutual relations of strata, that they 
abound in geological books. 

2. Mach. : A detachable portion of a machine 
or Instrument when made up of a number of 
parts. (Amer.) 

3. Microscopy : A thin slice of any organic 
or inorganic substance cut off for microscopic 
examination. Sections are named according 
to the direction in tvhich they are taken, as 
longitudinal, transverse, Ac. They are also 
described specifically, aa anatomical, or min- 
eralogical sections. 

4. Mil.: Half a platoon of infantry. 

5. iff uric: A part of a movement, consist- 
ing of one or more phrases. 

6. Surveying: A view showing the inequal- 
ities of the ground in reference to a base-line 
or line of construction. 

•f Conic sections : [Conic]. 

section beam, s. 

Warping , Ac. : A roller which m-elves the 
yarn from the apoola, either for tne dressing- 
machine or for the loom. [Warping.] 

s£o'-tion~al, a. [Eng. section ; -al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a section or distinct 
part or division of a larger body or territory. 

2. Composed of or made up In sections or 
independent parts. 

sectional-boat, s. A boat made up in 

several Independent sections, or, in fact, sev- 
eral boAta jointed together at their ends, ao as 
to conform to sudden bends in the channel, 
or disconnected, ao that each may be separ- 
ately conveyed over a portage. 

sectional dock, s. 

Hydr.-eng. : The sectional dock is intended 
to lift a vessel above the surface of the water, 
In order that ita bottom may be cleaned. It 
consists of a aeries of caissons, connected 
wilh a platform, which ia introduced below 
the vessel, and, the water being pumped from 
these caiasona by means of steam-engines, the 
vessel ia raised by their flotation. The appar- 
atus is towed to any place where necessary. 

sectional steam -boiler, «. 

Steam : A boiler built up of portions secured 
together in such a way that the aize may be 
Increased by addition of aectiona, the working 
capacity being the aum of the whole, and the 
Individual parts being separately removable 
for repair or substitution or new pieces. 

-tion-al ism, *. [Eng. sectional; -trm.] 
The having regard to the interests of a section 
of a country or the community rather than 
those of the nation st large. 

“ Let * statesman propose to the people a remedy for 
one of the evil* of their nreaent constitution or con- 
dition, auch a * sectionalism or over-government.* — 
Scribner * Magaune, August, 1M0. p. 566. 

eSc ti on- Al'-l-t^, e. (Eng. sectional ; -fry.] 
The quality or state of being sectional ; sec- 
tionalism. 

B^c-tlon-al ly, adv. [Eng. sectional; - ly .] 
In a sectional manner. 

* scc -tlon ize, v.t. [Eng. section ; -ize.] To 
divide or lay out la sections. (Amer.) 

* sect-ism, s. [Eng. sect (I) ; -ism.] Devo- 
tion to a sect ; sectarianism. 

* S^ct -let, i. [Eng. sect (1) ; -ist.] One de- 
voted to a particular sect ; a sectarian. 

* s^o-tl-un'-cle (t as sh), *. [A dimiu. from 

sect (l).] A petty sect. (/. Martineaiu ) 

sSc'-tlve, cr. [Lat. sectus , pa. par. of seco — to 
cut.] The same as Sectile (q.v.). 

sSo'-tor, «. [Lat. = a cutter, from sectus, pa. 
par. of seco = to cut; Fr. secteur ; Sp. sector; 
Ital. settore, ] 

1. Astron. : [Dip-sector, Zenith -sector]. 

2. Gearing ; A sector-wheel (q.v.), 


3. Geom. : That portion or the area of a 
circle Included between two radii sod an arc. 
The area of a sector is equal to the product 
of the arc of the sector by half of the radius. 
If the angle at the ceotre ia given, the length 
or the arc of the sector may be found, since it 
is equal to w multiplied by the radius into the 
ratio of 180* to the number of degrees of the 
sector. A spherical sector or the sector or a 
sphere la a volume or solid that may be 
generated by revolving a sector of a circle 
ahout a straight line drawn through the vertex 
of the sector as an axis, or it is the conic solid 
whose vertex coincides with the centre of the 
sphere, and whose base is a segment of the 
same sphere. 

4. Math. <£ Suri'ey. : A mathematical instru- 
ment used for laying down plans, measuring 
angles, Ac. It has two legs, united by a rule- 
joint, and graduated. The scales put upon 
sectors are divided into single and double; 
the former has a line with inches divided into 
eighths or tenths ; a second, into decimals 
containing one hundred parts ; a third, into 
chords; the fourth has sines; the fifth, tan- 
gents ; the aixth, rhomba ; the seventh and 
eighth have latitudes, houra, Ac. The double 
scale contains a line of lines; a line of chords; 
third, a line of sines ; fourth, tangents to 45* ; 
fifth, aecanta ; aixth, tangenta above 45*; 
seventh, polygons. In surveying, the instru- 
ment ia mounted on a leg or tripod, and the 
bob depending from the axis or the rule-joint 
Indicates the station exactly. 

T Dip-sector: [Dip, «.]. 

sector-cylinder steam-engine, «. 

Steam: An engine whose working-chamber 
la a aector or a cylinder, In which a rect- 
angular piston osciilAtea to and fro like a 
door on ita hinge. The axle of oscillation is 
a rockiog-ahaft to which the piston is fixed; 
and by means of an arm projecting from one 
of the outer ends of that shaft snd a connect- 
ing-rod, motion la communicated to the crank. 

sector-wheel, «. 

Gearing : 

1. A wheel, or rolling lever, which has the 
shape of a aector of a circle. It ia used as a 
gear-wheel in machines when an impulse of 
moderate length la required, and haa a reci- 
procating rotary motion. 

2. A cog-wheel whoae perimeter is formed 
or sectors or varying radii, Imparting a vari- 
able motion to a wheel of counterpart form ; 
a variable wheel. 

sSc'-tor-al, a. [Eng. sector; -of.] Of or per- 
taining to a aector. 

sectoral-barometer, *. An Instru- 
ment in which the height of the mercurial 
column is found by the angle at which it Is 
neceasary to incline the tube, In order to 
bring the mercury to a certain mark on the 
Instrument. 

sSc-tor -X-al, a. & *. [Sector. (See extract)] 

A. As adj. : Cutting. 

“Ia mo*t Carnivora oue molar tooth oa each rid* 
of both law* ha* It* crown modlBed either wholly or 
in port, for routine upon the opposite tooth, like ths 
bl*de* of cc!**ora, ia expre** relation to the divlrioa 
of flesh : whence Cuvier ha* applied to this tooth th* 
name ol dent com outers, which I hare rendered dens 
sectorius , sectorial, or aciaeor- tooth."— Oven : Odonto. 
graphg, I* 

B. At subst. : A aectorial tooth. 

** Th* third molar displace* the deciduous tectorial." 
— Oven: Odontography, 1. 48L 

sSc'-trold, s. [Eng. sector; -oid.] 

Arch. : A term applied to the surface of two 
adjacent groins in a vault 

sSc-n-lar, *soc-u-ler, * 860 - 11 - 1616 , 

a. & s. [O. Fr. seculier (Fr. siculalre ), from 
Lat scecularis= secular, worldly, belonging 
to the age ; saxvlum — a generation, an age ; 
Sp. & Port, secular; ItaL secolare. ] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Pertaining to the present world or to 
things not spiritual or sacred ; pertaining or 
relating to things connected with the present 
life only ; dissociated from religion or reli- 
gious teaching; not devoted to religious or 
sacred use or purposes ; worldiy, temporal, 
profane. 

" Men of a secular life and conversation or* yanerollv 
•o engaged in the husiuea* and affair* of thi* world, 
that they very rarely acquire skill enough In rriifloa 
to oundoct themselves safely to heaven.”-. ScvH ; 
Christian Life, pi. L, dt iv., p. M, 


late, f&t* fSire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
wor ®» w$l£ work, whd, *6n; mote, otb, cure, ijJiite, our, nkle, Hill; try, Syrian* m, m m o; «y = a; au <= kw. 
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« 2 . Occurring or observed once in an age 
or century, or at long intervals : as, secular 
games (q.v.). 

3. Extending over, occurring in, or accom- 
plished during a very long period of time : as 
the secular inequality in the motion of a 
heavenly txidy, the secular refrigeration of 
the globe. 

*4. Living for an age or ages. {Milton.) 

IL Eccles ; Not bound by monastic vows or 
rules ; not confined to a monastery or subject 
to the rules of any religious community , not 
regular : as, secular clergy. 

B. As substantive: 

• l. One who is not In holy orders ; a lay- 
man. .. , 

“U-T#dpriek II explicitly adopts the exemption or 
clerk clvi 1 |uri»dlctl oo ol 

ytculart.” — Hallutn: Middle Age*, ch. viL 

2. A sccuiar priest; au ecclesiastic not 
bound hy monastic vows or rules. 

3. A church official, whose duties are con- 
fined to the vocal department of the choir. 

secular- games, s. pL 

Roman Antiq. : Games celebrated for the 
safety of the empire. Horace wrote Ins Car- 
men Seculare when they were about to be held 
In the reign of Augustus, a.d. 17. 

secular-poem, s. A poem recited at the 
secular games (q.v.). 

"The famous tecular-poem of Horace wi imposed 
fer this lut day."-*««»*M •* Antiq. Rome, pt. iL, 
hk. v., ch. vil. 

S^o-u-lar-ism, *. [Eng. secular ; -ism.] 

Hist. : The name given, about 1846, by Mr. 
George Jacob Holyouke to an ethical ayatem 
founded on natural morality. 

» 'Ucuiariem is that which seek* the development 
aecwunetn » , lllW ,| Ul , nt | i.utnm of mail 


sec -u-lar-ness, s. [ Eng. seen lar ; -ruya.l The 
quality "or state of being secular ; secularity, 

worldly-mindeducss. 

" Thel abaaohe not a whit the ucularneei.’— Dialogue 
between a Uentlcman and o Biubandman, p. 144. 

* sec'-u-ler, a. & s. [Secular.] 
se-cund, a. [Lat. secundus = following in 
time or order.] 

Bot. {Of Jlowers, Ac.) : Arranged all on one 
side of the rachis ; unilateral. 

sS-cun'-date, v.t. [Lat secundatus, , pa. par. 
of secundo, from secundus — second . . . 
prosperous.] To make prosperous ; to prosper. 

» se-cun-da'-tlon, *. [Secundate.] Pro- 
sperity. 

SS-ciin'-di-ans, s. pi [See dcf.] 

Church Hist. : A Gnostic sect in the second 
century, founded by Secundus, one of the 
principal followers of Valentinus. He is 
believed to have maintained that there were 
two antagonistic first causes, light and dark- 
ness, or a prince of good and a prince of evil- 
These views were probably derived from 
Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 

s£-cdn'-dlne, s. [Fr. secundine, from Lat 
secundce {partes), inferior parts, secundus = 
Becond.] 

1 Anat. : The several coata or membranes 
in which the foetus Is wrapped up *. th« after- 
birth. (Often in the plural.) 

»«- <» «' u, v.» istnuzs' i? is 


a m«_wVlcl. SkSaTth* practical ijufflclency of 
luttural morality apart from Atheism, TheUm. or the 
Wbli— which etflecta as lte method of procedure the 
womotlou C of hmn»n improvement Jby material 
meaiu, and proposes these positive “ tfl® 

wlrnnou l Kind of union, to all who would jentatalife 
hy reason and ennoble It hy service. ~0. J. Bolt took* • 
Principle* of Secularism (ed. 1869), p. 17. 

Moreover Secularism claims for its adherents 
four distinct rights • 


L The right to think for met Mlf. which most 
Christiana now adioik at leait In theory. . .. . ^ 
t The right to differ, without which the right to 

The rfsb^toTMert difference of opinion, without 
r. u A w nn practical use. 


& The right to assert difference of opinion, without 
which the right to differ is of oo practical use. 

vTberStto dehate all vi&i opinion, without 
which there is no intellectual «Wity-so defence 
against the errors of the State or the pulpit. 

Od this basis the National Secular Society 
was founded in 1866, and bad on Dec. 81, 1886, 
a membership of 14,830. 

#Sc-u-lar4st, a. & s. [Eng. secular; -ist.J 
Al As a dj. : Of or pertaining to Secularism 

^ “ ietrfari* union implies the concerted action of 
*11 who believe It right to promote the 
this life."— 0. J. Holyoake : Principle* of Secularitm 
(ed. 1859). p. 20. , , 

B. As subst. : An adherent of Secularism , 
one who accepts a system of ethics based on 
natural morality. 

sSc-u l&r'-l-ty, f. [Eog. secular; -tty.] 
Supreme attention to the affairs of tbiB life ; 
worldliness, secularism. 

“ Secularity for many reasons, the weakness of our 
chor^S. WUbor/oree, iu Life. L 16*. 

«go-n-lar-i za -tion, *. [Eng. secularise), 
-ationX Tlie act of secularizing ; the act of 
rendering secular ; the state of beiDg rendered 
secular ; the act of converting from religious 
or sacred to secular or lay possession, use, or 
purposes; as, the secularization of church 
property. 

s£c u-lar-ize, sSc'-u-lar-i$e, v.U [Eog. 
secular ; -ize.] 

1. To make or render worldly or nnspirituah 

But let the younger clergy, more especially, beware 
how they become vculurized In the general cast and 
fashion of their lives.*— Bp. Sortie y: sermon *, voL i., 
•er. 16. 

2. To make secular ; to convert from regu- 
lar or monastic to secular : as, To secularize a 
monk. , 

3. To convert from religious or sacred to 
secular or lay possession, use, or purpose. 

* The work of etcul<iriilng the hcepitala had been 
accomplished in accordance with publio opluion on 
the subject."— Obtcrver, Dec. 20, 1866. 

* »^c'-n-lar-ly, adv. [Eng. secular; -ly.l In 
a secular or worldly manner. 
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umbilical vessels. ^ —Rat : On the Creation, pt. U., 

p. #45. 

2. Bof. {Of an embryo): The interior mem 
brane immediately surrounding the nucleus. 

sS-cun-d©-, pref. [Lat. secundo = in the 
second place.] (See compound.) 

secundc-geniture, s. The right of In 
hcritance belonging to a second bod; the 
poBsessloDS so inherited. 

sS-cun -diim [Lat.] Accord 

log to art or rule ; scientifically. 

se-ciir'-a-ble, a. [Eng. secure) ; -aftfe.] Cap- 
able of Iking secured, 
eg-cur'-an?©, s. [Eng. secure); -ance.\ 
Assurance* ; makiog certain. 

•• For the tecurano* of Thy Resurrection. "-ffp. BaU: 
Work*, vliL 842. 

B&-CUre', a. [Lat. securus = free from care, 
from st' = free from, and cnra=care; Sp. & 
Port, seguro; Ital. secure, sicuro; O. Ir. scut; 
Ft. sftr.] 

1 Originally subjective ; that is, not Im- 
plying that a man was really secure, or the 
reverse, but only that he was without care In 
the matter, feeling himself secure; free from 
fear or apprebeosion ; undisturr>ed by fear, 
eaBy In mfod. 

" We care not to be disturbed or awakened from our 
plewmfiTtbargy. For we e*™ not to be «fe. hut to 
be escurs."— V. Taylor : Of Slander * Flattery. 

* 2. Careless ; over-confident. 

"They were secur* where they ought to have be*u 
wary, and timorous where they might well have been 
ucurt.'— Macaulay- ffiit. Eng., ch. xxliL 

3. Confident, relying, depending. (Followed 
by of.) 

" Iq Lethe's lake souis long o hi ivion .taste : w 
Of future life tecure. forgetful^t^past^ ^ 

4. Certain, sure. (Followed by of.) * 

“ Secure of nothing-hut to lose the 

Cow per ; Progreu of Error f 668. 

5. Free from or not exposed to danger ; in 
a state of safety or security ; safe. (Followed 
by against or from, and formerly also by of.) 

6. Such as may or can be depended on ; 
capable of resisting assault or attack ; safe, 
Becnred : as, The house is secure. 

7. In safe custody. 

“ In iron wails they deemed me not securs.” 

Shakeep. : 1 Henry VI., L 4. 

8. Resolved, determined. {Dryden.) 

se-ciire', v.t. [Secure, a.] 

1. To make safe or secure; to put into a 
state of safety or security against danger; to 
guard effectually, to protect. 

"Thy father's angel and thy father Join. w 
To keep poesesHiou. and meure the 

Britannia Rediriea, 4*. 

2. To make fast or Beeure; to fasten: as, 
To secure a door. 


3. To make sure or certain ; to put beyond 
doubt nr hazard ; to assure, to insure. 

" He tecure* himself of a powerful adv to - 

jug *n iugeuuous and laudable deference to his friend. 

— Broome . 

4. To shut up, inclose, or confine effectu- 
ally ; to guard effectually against escape ; to 
seize and confinu : ss, To secure a prisoner. 

5. To make certain of payment (as by »■ 
boud, surety, &c.); to wairaut or insure 
sgainst loss : as, To secure a debt, to secure a 
creditor. 

6. To obtain ; to gain posscssinn of ; to 
make one’s self master of. 

** My sire secured them on that fated day." 

Byron : Aitu* A Euryalu*. 

f To secure arm3 .* To hold a rifle or musket 
with the muzzle downwards, and ihelock welf 
up under the arm, so ss eflectually to protect 
the weapon against the weather. 

• ee-ciire -ful, a. [Eng. secure; -/uZ(Q.] Pro- 
tecting. 

* f My tecurtful torge. 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad vIL 309. 

BS-Cure -l^i adv. [Eng. secure ; -ly.] 

1 In a secure manner ; in security or safety ; 
safely, without danger : as, To travel securely . 

2. So as to be secure against danger or 
violence: as, To fasten a door securely. 

3. Without fear or apprehension ; in confi- 
dence of safety. 

•'Securely, though by .top* but rarely trod. 

Mount* from inferior being* up to Ood. 

Cowper: Retirement, IU. 

* 4. With confidence ; confidently. 

“Whether *ny of the rewoninp are iuwnii.tont^ 
tecurely le»v« to the judgment of the reader. —Alter- 
bury. {Todd.) 

* sS-ciire'-ment, *. [EDg. secure; -merit.) 
Security, protection. 

“Thev like Jndju, dwire death ; Cain, on the con- 
tiw> in* \fmldthereof, and obtained ucuremeni 
from 'it.”— Browne: Vulgar Erroure. 

* sS-ciire'-nesB, *, [Eng. secure ; -ness.] 

1 The quality or state of l>eiiig free from 
fear nr apprehension ; a feeling of security 
or confidence. 

2. Security, safety. 

“To any least tecureneu in your ill." 

Beaum. * Flet, : Bloody Brother, ti. 4. 

* sS-ciir'-er, s. [Eng. secur{e\ v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which secures. 

B^-cur'-I-fer, s. [Secorifera,] Any indi- 
vidual of the Securifcra (q.v.). 
sec-u riT-cr-a, «. pi. [Lat. securis = an axe^ 
aud'/ero = to bear.] 

Entom. : Iifttreille's name for a section of 
Terebrantia. The thorax is affixed to the ab- 
domen by its whole base, not simply by a 
narrow point. He divided them into Ten- 
thredioeta and Urocerata. 

ae-cur'-I-form, a. [Lat. securis = rq axe^ 
8 and forma = form, shape.] Having the form 
or shape of an axe or batchet. 

se-cur-I-ne'-ga, s. [Lat. secuns == an axe, 
and nego = to deny, to refuse, in allusion to 
the hardaeBB of tbe wood.] 

Bot. : A genus of Buxese. The fruit of 
Securinega Leucopyrus, s large shrub or small 
tree growing on tlie aub-Himalayas is eaten. 
The wood ot S. dbovala is made into agricul- 
tural Implements. 

se-cur'-i-ty, «. [Fr. sicurite, from Lat. securi- 
tatem, accus. of Securitas, from securus — secure 
(q.v.); Sp. seguridad ; ltal. secuntu.] 

1 A feeling of safety, whether founded on 
fact or delusion ; freedom from b ar or appre- 
hension ; confidence of safety; benee, eaw 
lessness, over-confidence, waut of caution , 
heedleasneBS. 

» H« means, my lord, that we art too rei.il**. 

While BoiiiiBbruke. thrungli onr tecunta. . . 

2. Freedom from danger or risk ; safety. 

‘‘For your tecnrUy from any treachery (having no 
hottage to countervail you) take my word. Sidney . 
Arcadia, bk. kii. 

3. Certainty, assurance, confidence, assurea- 

ne *‘ fl pronperity and security often encourage them to 
separate .”— Macaulay : But. Lng., ch. viiL 

4. That which guards or secures; a defence, 
a guard ; hence, specifically 

(1) Something given or deposited to secu» 
or assnre the fulfilment of a promise 01 


a BCCUrni Ul 

bSil. ixsat, j<RVl; cat, jell. Chorus, jhln, bench; govern; eln,^. djL 

-Man.-tlan = »haa. -tlon, -«lon = ehun; -$lon, -jion = zhan. -clooa, -tloua. -*lou« - ehua. me. 
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sodan— sedition 


obligation; the observance of a provision ; the 
repayment of a debt or the like ; surety, 
pledge. 

“ Io oar time, to lavest »uch a surplus, at something 
mor* than throe per cent, on the beet security that 
has over t>ecn known iu the world, is ths work of a 
few lulmite*." — Macaulay : Hist. £ng.,ch.xlx. 

•I Security for costs must be given by a 
plaintiff reaiding abroad ; security for good 
behaviour or for keeping the peace may be 
required of those whose previous conduct or 
present threats show that such a restraint is 
needful. 

(2) One who engages himself as surety for 
the obligations of another ; one who Incomes 
surety for another. 

5. An evidence of debt or of property: a 
bond, a certificate of stock* or the like. 

SC-d&n', t. [Named from Sedan, a town tn 
France, N.E. of Paris.] An upright convey- 
ance for one person, mueb in vogue during 



SBOAN CHAIR. 


the last century. Sedans wers first seen Jn 
England in 1581, and regularly used tn London 
tn 1634. It was usually carried by two men. 
by means of a pola on each side. 

_ . . , . ** Y* who. borne about 

In chariot* and sedans, know no fatigue" 

Coseper : Task, L IM. 

sedan-chair* a. A sedan. 

S&~dato'* a. [Lat tedatut, pa. par. of tedo = 
to settle, causal from sedeo = to sit ; Jtal. 
tedato.] Composed, calm* quiet, serene, tran- 
quil ; no ruffled by passion ; staid. 

** A ypungater »t school, more a edatm than the rest. 

Had ono* bla Integrity pnt to the test,* 

Costrper ; Pity Poor Africans. 

sS-date'-lfr* ads. [Eng. sedate; -ty.] In a 
sedate, calm, or composed manner ; calmly. 

" And Lara gazed on thne sedately glad. 

Ilia brow belied him. if him sonl was wuL* 

Byron : Bara, L tL 

sS date' n£ss, s. [Eng. tedaU; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sedate ; calmness of 
mind or manner; composure, tranquillity; 
freedom from agitation or disturbance of mind. 

P r< * er , r * tha coolness and sedateness proper to 
° r ®* rnftd inquiries."— Water! and: Works, 

• e£ da-tlon, a. [Lat. sedatio, from tedatus, 
p«. par. of tedo = to settle.] [Sedate.] The 
act of calming; the state of being calmed or 
settled. 

"ft I* not any fixed sedation, hnt a floating mild 
variety that pieueth."— PtUham: Resolves, 85. 

■Sd’-a tive, a. & a. [Fr. stdatif, from Lat. 
tedatus ; Sp. & I tat aedafipo.] 

A* At adj . ; Tending to compose, calm, or 
tranquillize ; soothing ; specif., tn medicine, 
tending to allay irritability and irritation ; 
assuaging pain. 

B. At subst. : A medicine which allays 
irritability and irritation, and which assuages 
pain. 

TT Sedatives are divided, according to tha 
parts on which they act, into External or 
Local (as hydrocyanic acid, belladonna, and 
opium), Spinal (hemlock, bromide of potas- 
sium), Stomachic (dilute hydrocyanic acid 
and nitrate of silver), and Vascular (ammonia, 
alcohol). 

* sede* v . [Seed, *.] 

*e do-fen-den-do, pftr. [Lat.] 

Law; In defending himself; the plea of a 
person charged with slaying another that he 
committed the act In bis own defence ; tha 
plea of self-defence. 

* se -dent, o. [Lat. tedent, pr. par. of tedeo = 

to sit.] Bitting, inactive, qoiet. 

• •ed-Sn-tar'-f-a, s. pi [Nent. pLof Lat. ted- 

tTUariut — sedeutary.] [Sedentary-annelids.] 


sod en tiir'-I-ro, t. pi. [Fem. pi. of Lat 
sedentarius = sedentary.] 

Zool. : A sub-tribe of Dipneamones. Spiders, 
with the ocelli In two rows. They construct 
webs for the capture of prey, remaining in 
the centre or at the side. There are four 
families : Thomisid®, Tegenariidae.TUeridiida*., 
and Epeirid®. 

sed'-en-tar-I-Iy, adv. [Eng. sedentary; -ly.] 
In a sedentary manner. 

Bed' - en - tar- 1- ness, «. [Eng. sedentary; 
-nets.] The quality or state of being seden- 
tary ; inaction. 

" Paleness, which may be imputed bn their seden- 
tariness. or want of motion. —4. Addison: West 
Barbary (16J1|, p. US. 

sed'-^n-tar-y, * sed-cn-tar-ie, a. & $. 

[Fr. sedentaire , from Lat. sedentarius, from 
tedens, pr. par. of sedeo = to sit; Sp. & ltal. 
sedentario.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Accustomed to sit ranch, or to pass most 
of the tima in sitting. 

“ Tbo moit sedentary »nd least enterprising of any." 
—IVaterland : Works, v ill. 483. 

2. Requiring much sitting ; as, a sedentary 
occupation. 

3. Passed for the most port in sitting. 

“A sedentary life, appropriate to all students, 
crushes tbo bow ala .”— Horsey : On CimysmptUms. 

* 1. Caused by sitting much. 

" Length of years 

And sedentary nnmboeaa craza my limbs." 

Mdton : Samson Agonist es, ITL 

*5. Motionless, Inactive; not moving. 

“ The sedentary earth . . . attains 
Her end without least motion.'* 

_ , , MiUon: P.L.,rULn. 

B. At substantive : 

Zool. : Any spider of tha Sedentari® (q.v.). 

* sedentary-annelids, a. pi. 

Zool : The Sedentaria of Latreille. [Tubi- 
COLOU8- ANNELIDS. ] 

Sg-der'-iint* s. [Prop, the third pere. pL 
perf. indie, of sedeo = to ait, and lie. = they 
sat] A term employed chiefly In minutes of 
the sittings of courts, to Indicate that such 
und anch members were present at the sitting. 
Thus, sederuot A, B, C, D, Ac., signifies that 
A, B, C, D, Ac., were present, and composed 
ths meeting. Hence, ft is extended to mean 
a sitting or meeting of a court, and in a still 
more extended sense, a more or less formal 
meeting or sitting of any association, society, 
company, or body of men. 

“ xssocUtioo mot at the Baron tTHolbaoh's; 
there had its bins liffbt trdsrunts, and published 
transaction*.'— Carlyle: Essays; Diderot. 

If Acts of sederunt : [Act, a, B. (bX 3. (3)]. 


sed&e* * segge, t. [A.S. secg ; Low. Ger. 

Sw ; & Gael, tiesg; Wei. hesg. Skeat. 


considers It to be from the Teutonic base, sea 
= to cut.] [Seo.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Generally In ths sense IL 2, 
but sometimes more vaguely. 

. , "ThHr horse *t chxriots fed. 

011 P “dy. *° d ou that io the fens Is 

Ured. Chapman : Homer ; Iliad IL 

IL Botany: 

1. Ths genus Carer (q.v.) ; also Cladium. 

2. (PL) ; Ths Cyperace* (q.v.X 
f sodge-bird, #. 

Omith. : Ths Sedge-warbler (q.v.X 

*' , J u ? B '.. and various aquatic insects form 

food of the Sedgebird. but Naumann states 

sedge- warbler, a. 

Omith. : Acrocephalut tehcenobcenus, a anm- 
mer visitor to England, arriving in April and 
departing in September. Its total length is 
rather less than five inches ; tail compara- 
tively short; upper surface rufons-brown, 
clouded with a darker shade; breast, belly, 
and lower tail-coverta pale buff. Tha eggs are 
flva or six in number, pala yellowish -brown, 
generally clouded with a darker shade, and 
the young are hatched about tha end of May. 

" The cock Sedgeaearb’er may be heard throughout 
, “®, dn 7> frequently during a lommir’i Qight, 

Imitating ths notes of various birds in a eomewhat 
f°-. hurri * d nuuiaer.-~rarrsU: Brit. Birds 
(ed. 4tbj, L ttJ. 

• sedged, a. [Eog. tedg(e); *d.) Mada or 
composed of aedgea. 

" With your sedged crowns and ever.barmlees look a “ 
tihakesp, ; Tempest, It. l 


s^dg'-^* * sedg-lo, * siodg-lo, a. [Eng. 

tedgie) ; ~y.\ Overgrown with sedges. 

" On the gen tie Severn’s sedgy bank.* 

Shakesp . . I Henry IT., L A 

* sS-dig’-K-tat-ed, a. [Lat. sedigitus, from 
sex = six, and digit us = a finger.] Having six 
fingers on one or both hands. 

8£-dIl'-l-a, t. pi. [Lat., pi. of sedile — a. seat; 
sedeo =to sit.] 

Arch. : Originally the rows of seats in a Ro- 
man amplii- 



SEDILIA. 

(Chesterton. Oxon.) 

row of such seats is provided for the clergy, 
and they are occasionally canopied and en- 
riched with sculpture. 

sed'-i-mSnt, t. [Fr., fiom Lat. sedimentum 
— a settling, subsidence, from sedeo = to sit, 
to settle ; Sp. & ItaL sediniento.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The matter which subside* 
or settles to ths bottom of water or any other 
liquor ; lees, dregs, settlings. 

. "A «nt of water . . . with a yellow sediment at tha 

bottom. ' — Cook ; Third Voyage, bk. UL, oh. vilL 

2. Geol: Earthy or other matter which, 
after having for a time been suspended or held 
In solution la water, ts deposited at tha 
bottom. It Is produced wherever there is 
water in motion, and ths strata which it calls 
into existence may consequently be locus- 
trine, fluviatlle, or marine. It often alters its 
area of deposition : thus, if a lake which inter* 
cepted it be filled up. It may pass along a river 
traversing that lake, and be deposited many 
miles away In the sea. Volcanic movements 
altering tha levels of a conn try affect tt 
greatly. It lo of the same colour as the 
materials from which It was derived, if the 99 
are homogeneous. It Is perpetually de- 
posited through the globe tin a colosssl scale, 
and has In process of ages created the sedi- 
mentary rocks. The International Geological 
Congress (1881) recommended ths following 
terms for describing sedimentary strata: a 
gro'up requiring an era, a system requiring a 
period , a series requiring an epoch, and a stage 
requiring an age for its deposition. A stage is 
divided into beds, for which a corresponding 
chronological term has not yet been fixed. 
On this plan one would speak of the Second- 
ary or Mezozoic group and era, the Oolitic sys- 
tem and period, the Upper Oolite series and 
epoch, and the Middle Furbeck stage and age. 

Sed-X-nacnt-ar-^, a. [Fr. sldimentaireA 
Containing or consisting of sediment ; formed 
by sediment. 

sedimentary rocks, strata, forma- 
tions, or series, s. pi 

Geol.: Rocks, strata, or formations laid 
down as sediments from water, Aqueous 
rocks (q.v.X Some are argillaceous, some 
arenaceous, and some calcareous. [Fossil- 
IFEROUa.] 

f sgd-l-mgn-ta'-tion, s. [Mod. Lat sedU 
m entatio.] [Sediment.] 

Geol. ; Deposition of sediment. 

** Upon this view x formation like tbo Lias I* one 
formed by a process of very slow and intermittent 
sedimentatiorC’—Mcholson r PeUmmL, L SS. 

so-di'-tion, * so-di-ci-oun, • ee du ci- 
ouu, t. [Ft. Edition, from Lat. seditionem, 
accus. of seditio — dissension, sedition; lit.= 
a going apart, from te-, ted- = apart, and iftm, 
sup. of eo = to go.] A factious rising or com- 
motion in a state, not amounting to insurrec- 
tion ; the stirring np or fomenting of snch a 
commotion ; the stirring up or fomenting of 
discontent against government, and disturb- 
ance of public tranquillity, as by Inflamma- 
tory speeches or writings ; acta or laoguage 
exciting to a breach of the public peacs ; ex- 
citement of resistance to lawful authority. 


fite. fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, tether; we, wet. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w^lft work, whd, son; mute, o&b. cure, ignite, cur. rule, full; try. Syrian. m,ce = e;oy = 5;qn = kw. 


seditionary— see 
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Sedition comprises such offences of class 
as do not amount to treason, being wi^out ihe 
overt acts which are essential to the latter. 
Thus there are seditious meetings, seditious 
libels, Ac., as well as direct and indirect acts 
amounting to sedition J all of which are mis- 
demeanours, and punishable as such by flua 
and Imprisonment, 

" And he released unto them ihto 
vnd murder was out Into prison. —Luke xxlU. 25. 


• se-di -tlon-ar 3^, a. [Eng. . sedition; -ary.] 

An inciter or promoter of sedition. 

"Bftrabba* *iu * thief, murderer, tedit ionary. 

Bishop Ball : Select Thought*, i 4#. 

so-dl'-tlous, * so-du-ci-ous, a. [Fn aMi- 
tieux, from Lat. seditiosus, from sexhtio - sedi- 
tion (q.v.) ; Sp. udicioao ; Ital. sedizioso.] 

1. Pertaining to or of the nature of sedi- 
tion ; tending to excite sedition. 

•• T .hall now more . . . that * Bill be brought to.to 
■uppn-£ aedttioui *ocletl« and sedUlo ut practice*. — 

PUt: Speech, April 19, 1799. 

2. Exciting or promoting sedition ; gunty 
of sedition. 

" The funeral oration, to wMchheolasscd 
monk among the martyr*.' —Goldsmith . The nee. 

No. a 

■6-df-tious-ly, adv. [Eng .seditious; -ly.] 

In a seditious manner ; with factious or tu- 
multuous opposition to government or law. 

"If MV thing po*. In ft religlou* meeting 4 

Mdwifuaryto the public peace. It la to be punished. 
—Locke : On Toleration. 

s2-di -tlousness, a. [Eng. seditious; -ness. ] 

The quality or state of being seditious. 

ted-ratf, s. [Arab.] 

Muhammadan Mythol. : The lotus tree, stand- 
ing on the rightliand side of the invisible 
throne of All, with two Rivera running from 
Its roots, its boughs extend further than the 
distance between heaven and earth, number- 
less binlB singing among them, and countless 
angels resting beneath their shade, and a 
hnuri being enclosed in each aeed of the fruit. 
(Cf. Rev. xxii.) 

■5-duco', v.t. [Lat. seduco = to lead or draw 
apart : se- — apart, and duco = to lead.] 

1 To draw aside or entice away from the 
paths of rectitude end duty, as by bribes, pro- 
mises, or the like ; to lead astray; to corrupt ; 
to tempt and lead to wrong. 

*< He no longer despaired of being able to eeduce 
MoumoSth f-Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. Sped/.: To entice to a surrender ©f 
chastity. 

*so-duce'-a-Wo. *80-du9'-J'ble, a. [Eng. 

seduce; -able.] Capable of being eeduced or 
led astray; corruptible ; liable to seduction. 
"Affording • hiut of *lo unto iedu^eaW* *plrit*."- 
Brotcnt : Vulgar Errourt. bk. vlL, oh. six. 

» sS-du$e-inSnt, a. [Eng. seduce ; -ment.) 

1. The act of seducing ; eeduetion. 

«TU true, ’twa* * week part to Eve to yield to the 
Seducemcnt of rieUn.*'— BowsU : Letters, hk. iL, let. 34. 

2. The act or means used in order to eeduce, 
as flattery, falsehood, bribes, or the like. 

" Her hero'* danger* touched the pity ins pow. 

The nymph's inducement*, and the nmtoc bowe^ 

sS-du^'-er, a. [Eng. seduce) ; -er. 1 

1. One who seduces ; one who enticea or 
draws another aside from the path of recti- 
tude or duty ; specif., one who by flattery, 
promises, bribes, or other means, persuades 
a female to surrender her chastity. 

"Grant it me, O king J otherwise* m*^*""*"'}** 
and a poor maid 1* undone."— Shakesp. . All t WM. v. 3. 

2. That which seduces, leads astray, or en- 
tices to wrong. 

« ©nr thoughts too, u well u our passion* *nd *ppe* 
UteJ. we great seducersT-adpin : Sermon », vo L t, 
•er. 31. 

« »o-du9 -I-ble, a. [Seduceable. 1 
s 6 -dU 9 '-ing, pr. par. or a. [Seduce.] Be- 

dUCtlVe - -Wb.U,~ rt «.f T n 

I. proof tta- .»»t 4M . 

' iS-duc'-fng-ly, adv. [Eng. s educing; • ly.\ 
In a seductive manner ; seductively. 

- * sS-du^'-Ive, O. [Eng. seduce) ; 4ve. ] Se- 
ductive. 

*g-diio'-tIon, s. [Fr., from Lat. sedudionem, 
aceue. of sedudio = a leading aside, from 
sedudus, pa. par. of seduco =■ to seduce (q.v.) , 
8p. seduccion; Ital. seduzione.) 


1 The act of seducing or leading away from 
the* path of rectitude and duty by means of 
flattery, bribes, promises, or the like ; entice- 
ment to evil or wrong. 

•• Not » direction, but a eeduction to a. simple man. 

— Waterland : Works, It. SIS. 

2 Sped /. : The act or crime of persuading 
a female, by flattery, bribes, or other means, 
to surrender her chastity. 

« If a eirl too old to l>e protected by the 
Criminal Law be eeduced, a parent or employer 
ceu bring an action really for seduction, 
though by a legal fiction what he claims 
is damages for the lose of the girl’s services in 
household duties. 

se-duo'-tlvo, a. llAt. pa.^r. ot 

seduco = to seduce (q.v.) ; Eng. adj. auff. -it*.] 
Tending to seduce or lead astray ; enticing or 
aeducing to evil or wrong; attracting by 
flattering appearances. 

M Oo, splendid *ycophaot t no more 
Display thy soft seductive art*. 

LiifxyhoTti* ‘ Sun Flov&r & Ity* 

se-diie'-t¥ve-ly, adv. [Eng. seductive; - ly .] 
In a seductive manner. 

t se-diio'-tress, a. [Lat. sector = a seducer ; 

1 ’ Eng. suff. - ress .] A female seducer ; a female 
who seduces. 

se-du'-lf-tf , • so-du-li-tle, *. [Fr- sedu- 
lity from Lat, sedulitatem, accua. of etduhtas 
from s edulus = aedulous (q.v.) ; Ital. sedulita.] 
The quality nr state of being sedulous ; 
diligent and assiduous application ; industry ; 
constant attention ; diligent Assiduity. 

"Term* Implying greftt contention of 

tool “—Barrow: Sermons, vol. L, »«r. 14. 

sSd-n-lous, a. [L«t. udulus, a word of 
rinnbtful origin* but prob. connected wltli 
S=to^ Assiduous and diligent in 
application or pursuit ; constant, steady, and 
persevering in business or in endeayoura to 
effect an object ; industrious, diligent, labor- 

l0U8, "The Briton* iqueete toe work* 

Of sedulou* bee*. Philips . Cider, IL 

B^d'-u-lous-l^, odv. [Eug. sedulous; -ly.] 
In a aedulous manner; with e ed nIlt y.® r 
assiduity ; with constant and steady applica- 
tion ; Assiduously, industriously, painfully. 

*■ Sedulously Uught ftnd prop^ted It."— W*r burton : 
Occos. Re/tectUnu. | 5. 

* sSd'-u-lotis-nSss, ?. [Eng. sedulous; -ne.«.] 
The quality or state of being aedulous; 
aasidmty, eedulity ; constant and steady ap- 
plication ; industry ; steady diligence. 

"Her prospered ssdulousnct* g*ve her ftn ooder- 
•tftiidlug much ftbove her *ge and »ex. —Boyle. Hor*i, 
it *i«. 


sc’-dum, a. [From Lat, *edes = a seat, or 
sedeo = to sit, from the sort of places where 
the species grow.] 

Bot.: Stonecrop or Orpine; a genus of 
Crassuie®. 8ucculent herbs, generally with 
cymose flowers. Calyx four- to six-lobed, 
petals four to six. generally five, patent , 
Stamens eight to ten, usually ten , follicles 
with many, more rarely with few seeds 
Known species 120, chiefly from the ^°[th 
Temperate and Arctic Zones, especially in the 
old world. Among them are, Sedum Eho- 
diola, formerly Ktodiala rosea , the Roaewort, 
S. Teltphium , the Orpine or Live-long, S. 
villosum , tbe Hairy Stonecrop, S. album the 
White Stonecrop, S. ocra, the Biting btone- 
crop or Wall pepper, and S. rupestre, St. Vin- 
cent’s Rock Stonecrop, S. dasyphylhm, S. 
sexangulare, S. rejlexum, S. tedorum,S. 
and S. stellatum. The moat common of the 
wild species is 5. acre, which has K olde “/ e \^ 
flowers, and is found on rocks, walls, and sandy 
places near the aea, and even on the t hatched 
roofs of cottages. It is acrid, rul>efecient, 
emetic, and purgative. S. de- 

scribed by DioBcoridea, is a refrigerant, £. 
Teltphiurm , a refrigerant and an astringent. 

* see (1), *. [Sea.] 

I see (2), * se, • sea, s. [0. Fr. sed , se ==a 
seat, a see, from Lat. sedem, aecua. of sedes — 
a seat, from sedeo = to ait.] [Seat, s.J 
•LA seat 

" A«d arn.dte harper* with her glee* 

Bate under hem to dlvera left „ ... 

Chaucer: lioutc of Fame. 1U. 

• 2 The aeat of regal authority; a throne. 
•• Nor that, which that wlee king of Jori* «r«n*d 
With eudlc**e co*t to qHjV!'*. «k 


3. Tbe authority of the pope ; the papal 
court : as, To appeal to the See of Rome. 

4 The seat of episcopal power ; the diocea* 
or jurisdiction of a bishop or archbishop. 

** You my lord archbishop. 

Wbo*« sec i* by ft c*vUp^« iv. 1. 

see, * se, * seen, *sen (pa. t. • woK 
* sauA, saw, * say, * aeigh, * se'J, aigh, ]>a. 
par. * acie, # seghen, * scicn, * sein, sen, see n\ 
v.t. & i. [A.S* (P®- t * *»*» llU 

sduxm, s«c gon, pa. par. gesegen, geseiren) ; cogrn 
with Out. zien (pa. t, zag, pa. par. gasim)* 
Icel sid (pa. t. sd, pa. par. senn); Dan. see, 

Sw. s*; Goth, saihwan (pa. L sahw pi. sehitmm, 
pa. par. saihwans); O. H. Ger. sehan, sehen.1 
A. Transitive: 

1. To perceive or observe by the eye ; to 
have knowledge or perception of the existence 
anti apparent qualities of by the organa cl 
sight ; to behold. 

•• I ... beta. at. “• *• 

* 2. To reganl, to look after, to watch over, 
■•'quod Pwtd.ru., • Mjjdjajj. Ood '^ 0 . 

3. To regard, to look at, to take care of, to 
attend to, to give attention to. 

••See my gelding In the atuhle."— Shaketp. : 1 Benry 

ir.. u. i. 

4 To perceive mentally ; tn form a con- 
ception or idea of: to observe, to distinguish, 
to comprehend, to understand. 

■■ Now I fee you'll be * eoortier.*— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wtcst of Winder, UL 3. , , _ a 

5. To witness, to experience, to become 
acquainted with. 

»»»>> tnU ’SS’'.° ! Sit «. 

6. To suffer, to feel, to experience. 

« If » m*n keep nay *»ytog, h« *h»ll o*rer*w de*to- 

—John viii. 6L , 

7a To call on ; to visit ; to pay a visit to. 

« Come. Cucft, you ftnd I will yet ere day 
S« Brutu. .t . Jvlhu L a 

• 8. To have intercourse or communication 
with ; to meet or associate with. 

•• Th» mein of them m*y be reduood to 
«j)d to an Improvement lu wbidoui sud prudence,hy 
SliV »«». conversing with people of dlSercnt 
temper* *od cub tom*-” — Lock*. 

9. To escort, to attend : as, To sea a ladj 
home. ( Colloq .) 

B. Intransitive : 

1 To have the power of perceiving by the 
proper organa ; to have the power or faculty 
of sight. 

» Neither eye* nor e^r* to heftr nor 

Shakesp. : 1 snus h Adon.lt, 437. 

2 To perceive mentally ; to have iotellec- 
tuai si«bt or apprehension ; to discern, to 
understand. (Frequeiitly followed by in* 
or through ; as, To see through a plan or trick.) 

•• The evidence of re**ou l* called teeing, notfeeUog. 
■BkellliiS or Uitiug. Ye*, we are wont to expre** th* 
matme/’of the divine knowledge by 
kind of kuowledge which U uioit perfect in u*. 
Reid : Inquiry, ell. vi„ | L 

3 To be attentive ; to pay attention , to 
attend ; to take heed ; to observe. 

•* Let * tee further.” Shakesp. : CyrnbeHns, ▼. A 

L To look out; to inquire. (With /or.) 
Let* see f«r mean*.* 

shaketp. : Romeo * Julist, ▼. 1. 


5. To examine, to inquire, to consider, to 
take care. 

» njW whether pore fear aod entire cowardice 
doufnjrmlcf vi.tuou. gutl- 

woin*.u.'' — Shaketp. : 3 Btnry VI., U. 4. 

6. To beware. 

» See thou do It not,"— A^afion xix. \<h 

% l. Let me see , Let us see : Phrases used to 
express consideration, or to introduce th« 
particular consideration of a subject. 

2. See to it: Look well to it; take care, 

beWare * •• See to 't well, protect yooraelf ” 

Shaketp. : 3 Benry VI., U. L 

3 To see about a thing : To pay attention to 
a thing ; to consider a thing ; to take steps 
for the accomplishment or execution of a 
thing. 

4. To see to: 

* (1) To look at, to behold. 

» All ftltftr hy Jordan, a greftt *Itar to se* to. - 

Joshua xxii- 10. , 

(2) To attend to ; to look after ; to take 
care of. , „ 

" r«** L * 

see. inter]. [See, ».] An inte»ctton naed to 


Qp. seduccum ; Ital. seauzxone.\ — . ox isL -in& 
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seeable— seek 


call the attention to an object or a subject ; 
lo I behold I 

“ I* there any thin* whereof it may be *aid, See, 

this ia newt *— Ecdta L 10. 

* see -a-ble* a. [Eng.sa?, v. ; -aNs.) Capable 
of being aeen. (Southey.) 

•eo’-bftch ite, *. [After Mr. Seebach ; anff. 
•it* (Min.).] 

Mia. : A mineral originally described as 
herschellte (q.v.), but made a new species 
by Bauer. Crystals like those of herscbclite. 
Compos. : a hydrous silicate of alumina, lime, 
and soda. Found In cavities in basalt at 
Richmond, near Melbourne, Australia. 

Bee -bright (gh silent), i. [Eng. see, v., and 
bright. Named from its supposed effect upon 
the eyes.] 

Bot. : Salvia Sclarea. 

aeed, * sede* *. [A.S. sdd; cogn. with Dnt. 
taad ; IceL $ccdhi> swih ; Dan. teed ; Sw. 
md; Ger. saat. From the same root 
tow (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as XL 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) The fecundating fluid of male animals ; 
•emen, a perm. (In this sense the word has 
no plural.) 

(2) That from which anything springs ; 
original ; first principle. 

" To bow t bo seeds of • revolution in tb* Peninsula.' 
—Daily Chronicle, Sept. T. 188k 

(3) Principle of production. 

** Praise of great acta he scatter*, a* • teed 
Which may the like In oomirur age* breed." 

Wallace. (Todd.) 

(4) Progeny, offspring, descendants. (Rare 
except in Scripture and religious writings.) 

** Hi« fed shall inherit the earth ."— Psalms xxv. U. 

* (5) Race, generation, birth, descent. 

“ Of mortal fed they were not hold. 

Which ntbor mortal* bo excel I’d." 

Waller; To ZoUnda, n. 

H Bot. <£ Vtg. Physiol. : A mature ovule. 
As a rule, it remains modelled on the same' 
plan, though minor changes may be produced 
by the suppression, addition, or modification 
of certain parts. The aide of a seed most 
nearly parallel with the axis of a compound 
fruit, or with the ventral suture or autnral line 
of a simple fruit, is called its face ; the oppo- 
eide, its baek. When a seed is flattened 
lengthwise, it ia said to be compressed ; when 
vertically, it is depressed. It la attached to 
the placenta by the hilum (q.v.) or umbilieue. 
The opposite point la its apex (q.v.). The 
integuments or a seed are called its testa; 
the rudiments of the future plant, its embryo, 
and a substance often interposed between 
them, albumen (q.v.). [Chalaza, Raphe, Aril 
•Cotyledon.] Except in the Gymnosperms, 
the seeds are enclosed in a pericarp* often 
strong, which defends them from cold or from 
injury. Within a country, a balloon -like pappus, 
hooks, Ac., can disperse seeds. Moat of thorn, 
however, even when defended by their peri- 
carps, cannot be long in salt water without 
being Injured ; still, Darwin calculated that 
one- tenth the plants of a flora might be floated 
across 900 miles of sea, and after all germinate. 
They could be taken yet farther in the 
gizzards of birds, in particles of earth ad- 
hering to their feet, or among soil floated on 
icebergs. On shore, melon seeds have been 
known to grow when forty-one years old, 
maize when thirty, rye when forty, the 
sensitive plant when sixty, and tha kidney 
bean when 100. The old story about seeds 
taken from a inn mmy -case germinating ia not 
now believed. [Mummy-wheat.] In some 
countries laws have been passed against the 
adulteration of seeds. 

The bed* the trotted treasure oUhelr teed*." 


^ To run to seed 


Courper ; Task, UL <60. 

[Run, v., TJ 31.] 


seed -basket, seed -carrier, a A 

basket in which the seed to be sown Is carried 
by the sower. 

seed-bed* ». A plot where the seed Is 
originally grown, and from which the young 
plants are pricked out. 

seed-box* «. 

Bot. : Ludmgia aUeml/olia and L. hirteUa. 

seed bud, *. 

Bot. : An ovule. 


seed-cake, s. A sweet cake containing 
aromatic seeds. 

" Remember, wife, 

Tbo teedrcaXe, the pasties, and furmenty pot." 

Thuter. 

t seed-coat, s. 

Bat. : The integument or covering of a seed. 
Used chiefly of the testa, but sometimes of 
tha aril. 


A seed-basket. ( Prov .) 

A cone containing seed. 


Tha down on vegetable 
A machine for sowing seed 


secd-cod, s. 

seed-cone* 

(Not a botanical term.) 

" Gathered seed-eones of the pine tree." 

Longfellow : Song of Hiawatha. xvllL 

seed-corn, seed-grain, s. Corn or 
grain for sowing. 

seed-crusher, s. An instrument for 
crushing seed for the purpose of expressing 
oil. 

seed-down* *. 

seeds. 

seed-drill, s. 

In rows. 

* seed-field* *. A field for raising seed. 

seed-garden* s. A garden for raising 
seed. 

seed-grain, *. [Seed-corn.] 
seed-lac, s. (Lac.] 
seed-leaf* seminal-leaf; $. 

Bot . : A cotyledon. Called also eeed-lobe. 

seed-leap, seed -lip, seed lop, *. 

[AS. seed-leap, from sfcd = aeed, and leap = a 
basket) The same as Seed-basket (q.v.) 

seed-lobe, s. [Seed-leaf.] 

seed-oil, s. Oil expressed from various 

kinds of seeds. 

seed-pearl, «. A email pearl, resembling, 
or of the size of a grain or seed. 

" Tho dlwoiatloo of teedpeari in Bom* acid men- 
struum."— 

seed-plat, seed-plot, s. 

1. Lit. : A plot or piece of ground on which 
seeds are sown to raise plants, to be after- 
wards transplanted ; a seed-bed. 

2. Fig. : The place where the seed, or 
origin of anything, is sown ; the etartlng- 
place ; the hot-bed. 

“ Then fed- plot of th* warre." 

Ben Joru m ; Execration! upon Vulcan. 

*eeed-sheet* s. The sheet containing 
the seed carried by thG sower. 

seed-time* a The proper tims or season 
for sowing seed. 

" While the earth re mx! noth, seed-tim e and harvest 
■hall not cesue.”— Genesis viii, 22. 

seed vessel, s. 

Bot. : The vessel, case, hollow box, pericarp, 
or envelope within which a seed is contained. 
[Fruit.) 

seed -wool* a Cotton-wool not yet 
cleansed of its scads. (Amer.) 

seed* v.i. A L [Seed, *.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To 9ow aeed. 

“ Id the nortb-we*tero territorl** plough la* and 
29*1881 h * V ° Mail Gazette, March 

2. To grow to maturity, ao as to shed seed ; 
to come to aeed. 

“Thor pick up all the old root*, except what they 
design for teed, which they lot stand to «** the next 
Year. —Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* 3. To shed the seed. 

B. Transitive: 

1. Lit : To eow, to scatter, m seed. 

"There were three dlfforent mode* of feeding grain 
tho Romw11 to the timet of Varro and 
Columella. — .- Diet. Meckanict, a r. Seed. 

2. Fig. : To sprinkle as with aeed , to oovar 
or ornament with something thinly scattered 
or sprinkled over, as seed. 

seed ^d* pa. par. or o. (Seed, r.) 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Bearing eeed ; hence, matured, full- 
grown, 

" T* 1 ? vernal blade* that rlae with seeded «t*m 
Of hao pa rp ureal." 

Mason ; English Garden, hk. U. 

2. Sown, eprinkled with seed. 


II, Her. : Represented with seeds of such 
and such a colon r. (Said of rosea, lilies, Ae., 
when bearing seeds of a tincture different to 
tha flower itself.) 

* seed -er, a. [Eng. seed, v. ; -*r.j One who 
or that which sows or plauts seeds. 

•seed -full* o. [Eng. seed, 8. ; -full.) Full of 
seed ; pregnant. 

8eed-l-nSsS, s. [Eng. seedy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being seedy ; shabbiness, 
wretchedness. 

“What is called ' scedinest' after a debauch, ia • 
plain proof that nnturo haa been outraged, and will 
havo her penalty."— Blackie : Sel/Culturo, p. Jt 

* seed -let, s. [Eng. seed , s. ; dimin. anff. -let.] 
A small plant reared from seed ; a seedling. 

“ 8l«m1or-stalked, capsuled See<l lets.'— Century Ma- 
gazine, Dec., 1378, p. 4 <j9. 

seed’-ling, a. A s. [Eng. seed; dimin. snff. 

-ling.] 

A. As adj. : Produced or raised from the 

eeed. 

“ O that aomo seedling gem . . . 

Honoured and blessed in their shadow might grow I * 
Scott : Lad* of Laks, ft. *0. 

B. As subst . : A plant reared from the seed* 
as distinguished from one propagated by 
layers, buds, Ac. 


Prepare alao matrasses, boxea. caaei, pots, Ac., fo» 
shelter to your tender plant* and teedlini 
sown, if the “ 


your tender plant* and teedlingi nowly 
he weather prove very bitter."— Evelyn 
Kalendarium ; So*. 

* sued -ness, s. [Eng. seed ; -ness.) Seed-time 

“ Bioesomlng time 

Th»t from tho teed ness tbo bare fallow bring* 

To teeming foyson." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, L i. 

seed§ man* s. [Eng. seed, a., and man.] 

1. One who deals in seeds. 


“Tho ordinary farm or . . , cannot afford to buy 
“ -Field, Oct. I, 


_.t!tnary 

teed at flrmt band from tbs seeds man.' 
188k 

2. One who aowa aeeds 


a sower. 

“A* It ebb*, tha seedsman 
Upon th« alime and ooze scatter* hi* grain." 

Shakesp. : Antong A Cleopatra, 1L ?. 

• eedd -ster* s. [Eng. seed, a. ; -ster.] A aower, 
seed'-^r, a. [Eng. seed; -y.] 

L Lit. : Abounding with seeds ; having run 
to aeed. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Having s peculiar flavour, supposed to 
be derived from the weeds growing among tho 
vines. (Applied to French brandy.) 

2. Worn oat ; shabby and poor-looking : as, 
seedy clothes. 

3. Dressed in worn-out, shabby clothes. 

" A seedy raff who haa go no twice or thrlc* into th* 
garettc ”— Thackeray / Vtrginlans. ch. tx. 

4. Feeling or looking wretched and miser- 
able, as after a debauch. (Slang.) 

“ A more seedy looking *et . . . could scarcely b* 
Imagined."— C. U. Scott : The Baltic, Ac., ch. i. 

seedy-too, s, A disease of the feet In 

horses. 


U *t U allowed to get wet and I* neglected. It will 

hora* with th* 1' ‘ 1 

, yr anv iuc 

80, 1*8*. 


try any hor»* with tha least tendency" to teedg-toe, 
thrush, or any «uch diseases of tho teat'— Field, Jan. 


BOG Ing, pr. par., a., & conj. [See, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act, state, or power of 
perceiving by the organs of sight ; eight. 

D. As conj. : Considering, taking into ao* 
count ; since, because, inasmuch as. 

" Seeing gentle word* will not prevail, assail them 
with the army of tb* king."— Shaktsp. : 2 Herwy VI., 

seek* Boko* (pa. t. sought *souht, pa. par 
sought), v.t. & i. [A.S. stcan, sScean (pa. t. 
s6hle, pa. par. gesdht) ; cogn. with Dut. zoeken ; 
IceL scekja ; Dan. soge ; Sw. soka ; O. H. Ger. 
suohhan ; M. H. Gev.'suochen; Ger. svehen.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To go In search or quest of ; to search 
for, to try to find, to look for. 

"The man asked him, saying. What tsekest thouf 
And he aald, I seek my brethren."— Genesis xxxvii. 

2. To try to obtain, to try for ; to Inquire 
for, to solicit. 

“Others tempting him, sought of him * 

Luke xL 16 . 

3. To aim at, to try to gain ; to pursue m 
an object or ena, to strive after. 

“ What win I, if I gain tho thing I sought I" 

Shakesp. : flap, of Lucrece, X1L 


ftto, at, fere, amidst, what, l&U, father; we. wgt, here, eamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p6t, 
*r. were. wvK work, whd. rtnj mute, oftb. oiir* vUte. our, rule, ftU; try, Syrian, l, <e = e; ey = a; qu = Lw. 


seeker— seesaw 
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*4 To search, to explore. 

1 5. T® go to, to resort to ; to have recourse 


t0 -.. &,* „ot B.tb.1. nor «Dt« lnt«011(!ia.-~l™<x »• «• 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To search ; to make search ; to endeavour 
40 ^eircb, »ee*, find out." — Shakesp. i Merry Wives, 
*2^*10 strive, to aim ; to endeavour after. 

•• - ilor * *gg$* rSSS o/ L 1. 

3. To use solicitation ; to solicit, to ask* 

« getk and ye *h&ll find f-Matthev) viL 7. 

• 4. To search, to examine, to try. 

5, To endeavour, to try. 

•• They sought to lay hand* upon him."— Matt. xxL «. 

• 6. To resort ; to have recourse ; to apply. 

•• It «u your delight 

• l. To be to seek: 

a) To he at a loss; to be without know- 
ledge , experience, or resources. 

8 •• VoprmcUMd. 

(2) To require to be sought for ; to be waot- 
lng or desiderated. , 

2. To seek a/ter: To make pursuit ; to en- 
deavour to take or gain. „ „ _ 

•• Violent men hare taught after my *»»L -Psalm 
lxxxvt. 14. 

leek -er, s. [Eng. seek; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 One who seeks ; an Inquirer, a searcher. 

• 2. One who makes application ; one who i 
resorts. 

IL Church Hist . : (See extract). 

I jJ irum all other f ohm, tfajm *igr n«w 

o!ta5S t<Mon of'^ unfveril «lv*Uon of 
JTftS SHE d and the_damwd, 


Roem. • seeme, * Beme, v.i. & *• [A-S. 

si man, ge$iman = to satisfy, to conciliate, 
cogn. with lcel. scema = to honour, to bear 
with, to conform to ; saemr = becoming, fit , 
soma = to beseem, to become.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To appear like; to present the appear- 
ance of being ; to look like ; to be in appe 

ance, though not tn reality. 

God stood oat. though ho 

2. To appear ; to be seen ; to show one's 
self or itself. ( Shakesp . : Hamlet , lit* 1.) 

* 3. To assume an appearance or air ; to 
pretend. 

•* Nothing *he doe* or teems hut «nack» ‘ 
thing greater than herielf."— Shakesp. : H biter * Tale, 

4 To appear to one’s opinion or judgment , 
to be thought. (Generally with a following 
clause as nominative.) 

* 5. To beseem, to befit. 

Nought teem eth like „ 

Spenser : Shepheurds Calender , May . 

* B. Trans. : To beseem, to befit. 

[She] dl J far iu™» 

Th* beet In bone*t mirth that ssmdb» } 

*r 8eem was formerly used im personally 
with the dative case of a personal pronoun^ as 
meseems = it appears to me ; him seemed — it 
appeared to him, &c. 

V It seems: It appears; it would appear. 
Used parenthetically— 

(1) Used sarcastically or Ironically ^ con- 
demn the thing mentioned, and as equivalent 
to forsooth. (Shakesp. : Tempest, L 2.) 

(2) It appears ; as the atory goes ; we are 

t0l< * A Plinoe of IUly, it seems, entertained hi* mUtre** 
upon a great lake/— Addison: Guardian. 

•seem, s. [Seam.] 

• seeme-lesse (1), a. [Seamless.) 

• geemo less© (2), o. [Seemless.) 

• seem'-er, a [Eug. seem , v. ; -*r.] One who 
seem* ; one who assumes an appearance or 
makes a show of anything. 


•U. both of the atrUM mnu xuo 

doctrine of prMxUtenc#. —Burnet. But. own 

led. 1832). L 27fc 

« seek'-sSr-rdw, «. [Eng. seek , and sorrow.] 
One who contrives to cause himself sorrow or 
vexation ; a aclf-tormentor. 

•• And th.* 

1 seel (1). • cele, * seele, v.t. [Fr. siller, 
*?m cil = the eyelid; Lat. ciiium = an eye- 
lid, an eyelash.] 

1 Lit : To close the eyes of with a thread ; 
a term of falconry, it being a common prac- 
tice to run a thread through the eyelids of a 
hawk, so as to keep them together when first 
taken, to aid in making the bird tame or tract- 
able ; to close, to shut. 

*• The wine god* seel our eyes." 

Shakesp. : Antony * Cleopatra. UL 1A 

2. Fig. : To close, as a person’s eyes ; to 
blind, to* hoodwink. 

•• To M« bor fatb.* * 

,eel (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Low Ger. 
Selen L to lead off water.] To lean or incline 
to one side ; to roll, as a Rhip in a atom. 

.. When & *hio seeds or row Is la fool weather, the 
hreaklag loo** o? ordaunce 1* « thing very dangerous. 
—Raleigh. 

%ael (1), • seele, «. (8 eel( 2),».) The roUing 
of a ahip at sea. 

•• And all aboard at every seel. „ 

Like drunkard* oo the hatch** ree^. 

Sandy*: Paraphrase of the Psalms, p. I8L 

* s©61 (2), s. [A.S. sod — a good time or oppor- 
tunity, luck, prosperity.] Time, op^rtumty 
season ; obsolete except as the second element 
tn provincial compounds; as, hay-seei = liay- 
time, wheat- = wheat-time, &c. 

0 Beel'-I-1& adv. [Eng. seely; -ly.] Sillily. 

* »eel'-y, a. [A.S. sodig - lucky, from sad = 
lnck.] [Seel (2), «.] 

L Lucky, happy, fortunate. 

»• Thy seely ehecn Uk« well below." 

Spenser : Shepheard* Calender ; July. 

1 Simple, Innocent, artless. 

•* To holdco chat M 

With seely ehepherd'* »wayne. 

Spenser : Shepheard* Calender ; July. 

3. Simple, silly, fboliah. 


" Uanca *hall w* see. 


r Measure, L 4. 

seem -lng, pr. par., a., adv., & s. [Seem, v.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Appearing, apparent ; having or present- 
ing an appearance or semblance, whether real 

or not, « ,how. *o seeming Juat." 

a Shakesp. : Rape cf Lucrece, 1*WL 

*2* Specious or plausible in appearance. 

"Thftt UtU. L 1. 

1 & Becoming, befitting, proper. 

* C. As adv . : In a becoming or seemly 
manner ; becomingly. 

“ ■*“ K r. A 

D. As substantive : 

1. Appearance, sbow, semblance, especially 
when false or deceitful. 

- She that, *o young, could give out *uch • seeming. 

To Ml h.r Utb.r. .r« m. * 

* 2. F»irappear» n ce, iTht<ekMp 

»-*• “ d SSS5S& *■ 

» 3. Judgment, opinion, apprehension. 

“ Hi* persuasive words iinpregn’d 

* Booming virtuous, a. Virtuous lu 
appearance, not in reality. 

- 1- * 

I adv. [Eng. seeming; dy.] In 

8e appearaime, apparently, ostensibly ; in show 
or semblance. w . 

••Two seemingly lnoon*Ut*ot sy.terae. -Warbur. 
ton: Works. U.S4. 


©eem'-less, * s©eme-leeso, a. [Eng. 

seem, v. ; dess.] Unbecoming, unseemly, unfit, 
indecorous. 

" *'<*«*> , v.T ». 

• seem -U -h©d, * seem -ly kede, s. [Eng. 

seemly ; -hed, - hede= hood.] Seemliness ; seem- 
ly or comely appearance. 

•• A young umn full of seemlyhedef 

Romaunt cf the Rose, 1,110. 

• seem-li-ly, adv. [Eng. seemly ; -ly.] In 
a seemly manner; decently, comelily. 

seem li ness, *seeme-U-nesse,5. [Eng. 

seemly; -ness.] 

1 The quality or state of being seemly or 
becoming; comeliness, propriety, decency, 
decorum. 

*• The natural teemlinet* of one action and nnseeiu- 
lioeaa of another."— Bp- Borsely: Sermons, voL it, 
aer. xxL 

*2. Fair or specious appearance. 

••strip thou their meretrlclou* seemtiness.’ 

* />. Fletcher: Purple Island, vllL 

RAem-lv * seem-llo, • seme-ly, * sem-ll» 

a. & adv / [lcel. soemiligr = seemly, from samr 
— becoming, from sama = to beseem, to befit, 
from samr= same (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Becoming, beseeming, befitting ; 
suited to the object, occasion, purpose, or 
character ; suitahle, decent, proper. 

•• The hero 1* about to offer •acriflee, aod be »^he* 
to offer It up In peace. rob ® ol P 

white .” — Cox : Introd. to MythoL, p. 108. 

B. As adv. (for semlily): In a becoming or 
seemly manner ; decently, becomingly. 

“ There seemly rang'd in peaceful order »tood 
Uly»*^' arm*, now long dl*uad to / ^ d ' (r<xW( ) 

seem-ltf-bede, *. [Seemlihed.1 

seen, pa. par. or a. [See, t?.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

• B. As adj. : Versed, skilled. (A Latlnism.) 

•• A acheolma*ter 

W.11 »» SA W L «. 

seep, v.i. [Seip, Sipe.] 

^ a [Eng. seep ; -y.] Oozy ; full of 
•®®S at ?re j ap^if. applied to land not properly 
drained. (Scotch & Amer.) 


BO'-er, seer (1), IE“«- «*< T - ^ 

1. One who sees ; a spectator. 

•• w« at* tn hope* that you may prove * dreamw « 
drJS^da^IToi rletl^'-Alllson: Spectator. 

2. A prophet ; one who foresees future 
events. 

“ Enooab I I will not Pl»y the seer; 

I will not longer *trlva to op« — . 

Th# my*tlo volume. ’ IxmgfclUm.: To a Child. 

seer (2), ». [Scr in various Hindoo ianguage*.) 
*A weight in India, formerly varying ; to differ- 
ent parts of the country, hut by an Act of the 
Anglo-Indian Government (Oct. 31,1871), the 
seer was adopted as the primary standard or 
weight, and made = a kilogramme. 

seer (3), s. [Seir.] 
seer, a. [Sear, a.] 

seer'-kiind, «• [Etym. doubtful.] A flna 
rauslSiof a grade between nainsook and mulh 

se'-er-skfp, seer'-akip, «. . [Eng. a\ 
and -ship.] The office or quality of a aeer. 

rcg saw. a. & o- [A reduplication of saw, 
from the action of two men sawing wood, 
when the motion ia up and down.] 

A. As substantive : 

. L Ordinary language : 

I A child’s game, in which two persons sit, 
one on each end of a board or plank, which is- 
balanced on some support hi the ml ddle, and 
thus the two move alternately up and down. 

2. A board or plank adjnsted for auch par- 

^ Motion or action resembling tl^t in the 
game of seeaaw; alternate or reciprocating 

II Whist : A double raff; the playing of 
two partners, so that each alternately wins 
the trick. 


* seem'-Ing-nSss, s. [Eog. seeming; -ness .] 
1. Appearance, semblance. 

•• Under the teemingness or #ppear&nee of evil. 
Jer. Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 8L 

2 Fair appearance, plausibility. 

‘•The seeminoness of those reason a persuade, us on 
the other *lde. • — Bigby : Of Bodies, cb. viL 


ihe iricK. . 

B As adj. : Moving up and down or to and 
fro ^undulating with reciprocal motion. ^ 

•• His wit wll 

see -saw, V.I. & i. [Seesaw, a.] 

A. Trans.: To cause to move in a seesaw 
fashion. 
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seethe— seigniorage 


B. / ntnxns. : To move as in the game or 
aeesaw ; to move up and down or backwards 
and forwards. 

"Sometime# they were like to pull John orer. then 
It went all » f a suddeu again on John'* aide : ao they 
went tenanting up and down. Irotn one end of the 
room to tne Other. — ArbuthnoC. 

seethe, *sethe (pa. t seethed, * sod, *soth, 
pa’ par. sodden, * soden, * sothen), v.t . & i. 
lA.S. seddhan (pa. t. sc&Ih, m. par. sodev. ); 
cogn. with Dut. tieden; lceL sjotlha (pa. t 
saudh, pi. saudku, pa. par. todAiiin); Dan. 
syde ; Sw. ajuda; O. ii. Ger. siodan; Ger. 
sialtn; ct also IceL sridha = to born, to 
singe.} 

A. Transitive : 

1. To boil ; to prepare for food in hot 
liquor. 

" Till . . . the content* were enfflciently a tewed or 
Mrt hrcL * — Cook : Third Voyage, bk. It., ch. ili. 

* 2. To soak ; to steep and soften in liquor. 

B. Intrans. : To be in a state of ebullition ; 
to boil ; to be hot. 

“ Aa the amoka of a nothing pot."— Tyndall: Worket, 
P- T. 

•eeth -er, t. [Eng. seeth(e); -er.) Ooe who 
or’ that which aeathes ; a boiler ; a pot for 
boiling. 

“ Like bomiah^d cold the little eeether shone." 

Dryden; Olid; M«tamorpho*et viiL 

So-fa tians, s. pL [Arab, sefat = qualifica- 
tion, attribute.] 

Muhammadanism ; A eect of Muhammadans 
who held that God possessed eternal attri- 
butes, end that there was no difference between 
the “ essential attrihntes " and the “ attri- 
butes of operation." To these they, in process 
of time, added a third category, “declara- 
tive attributes," by whieb they understood 
anthropomorphic expressions, aueh aa God’s 
eyes, his arms, his hands, Ac. They were 
opposed to the Mutaziiites (q.v.). They* 
ultimately split Into several sects, some of 
which still exist. 


meats of circles are those which contain equal 
angles, or whose arcs contain the same number 
of degrees. 

(2) Spherical segment : 

Geom. : A portion of a sphere bounded by a 
secant line and a zone nr the surface. If a 
circular segment be revoived about a radius 
drawn perpendicular to the chord of the seg- 
ment, the volume generated is a spherical 
segment. 

segment-gear, *. [Sector-gear.) 
segment-saw, i. 

1. Wood-working : 

(1) A veneer-saw (q.v.). 

(2) A chair-back machine (q.v.). 

2. Surg. : A nearly circular plate of serrated 
steel, riveted to a wooden handle. 

segment-shell, *. 

Ordn : An elongated pixyectile invented by 
Sir W. Armstrong. The iron body is coated 
with lead, and contains a number of segments 
of iron iu successive rings, leaving a hollow 
cylinder in the centre for the bursting-charge. 
The charge bursts on impact or by a time- 
fuse, and scatters the segments in all direc- 
tions. It may be used as case-shot by ar- 
ranging the fuse to explode the shell on 
leaving the muzzle. 

segment -valve, segmental -valve, 

*. A valve liaviog a seating surface consist- 
ing of a portion of a cylinder. 

segment^wheel, a. A wheel a part 
only of whose periphery Is utilized. 

t segment-window, s. 

Arch. : A window of segmental shape ; a 
form of dormer or attic window. 

seg-ment', v.i. [Segment, *.] To divide or 
become divided or split up into segments; 
specif., in physiology, to develop a succession 
or buds. 


»©g (1), s. [A. 8. seeg.) 

1. Sedge. 

2. The yellow flower-de-lnce, Iris Pseuda- 
' corns. ( Prov .) 

sdg (2), segg, *. [Etyrn. donbtfuL] A cas- 
trated bull; a bull castrated when foil 
grown. (Scotch.) 

sd-gai/, *. [A common but erroneous spelling 
of ClGAR (q.v.}.] 

* sege, s. [Siege.] 

seg'-gax, sAg ger, $. [Said to be a corrupt, 
of safeguard.) 

Pottery: An open box of clay, which re- 
ceives articles of plastic clay or in the biscuit 
condition, and protecta them while being 
baked in the kiln. [Buno (I), II. 2.) 

“ As the chin* cannot be exposed directly to the 
blaze, it is put in pots or cases of fire-proof day, called 
teggart, the form end size of which nre in accordance 
with the articles they are to contain."— Seribnert 
Magazine, March, 1078, p. MS. 

*&-ghdr, s. [Heb.] 

Hebrew Gram. ; A vowel (*) corresponding 
In sound to the English e in lit, wit , Ac. 

•e'-ghd-late, a. <ki. [Heb. seghoL end Eng. 
raff. -afA] 

A. As adj. : Having a eeghol : as, nsegholate 
verb. 

B. As subst. : A word with a seghol in it. 

••Iufloitlre •egholatee.'—Mi*** Stuart: Hebrew 
Oram., p. 154. 

•gg'-ment, s. [Lat. segmentum, for seementum. 
from seco — to cut] 

I, Ord. Lang. : A part or portion cut off or 
marked off as separate from the rest ; one of 
the parts into which & body naturally divides 
itself ; a section : as, a segment of an orange. 
IL Technically: 

1. Ccmpar. A not. : One of the divisions or 
rings in the body of an insect, an annelid, a 
decapod crustacean, Ac. 

2. Geom. : A part cut off from any figure by 
a line or plane. 

If (1) Segment of a circle : 

Geom. : A part of the area of a circle, in- 
cluded between a chord and the ere which it 
subtends. An angle in a segment ia the aogle 
contained by sny two straight lines drawn 
from any point in the aro and terminating in 
the extremities of the chord. Similar aeg- 


Seg-ment'-al, a. [Eng. segment ; -of.] Per- 
taining to, consisting of, or resembling a seg- 
ment. 

segment- 
al-arch, i. 

Arch. : An 
archdescribed 
from a centre, 
and having 
less or more 
than 180*, 
usually less. 

segment- 
al-organs, 

s. pL 

Comp. Anal.: 

Certain or- 
gans, proba- SEGMENTAL ARCH, 

bly excretory, {/Yww a private JTov+e, Cairo.) 
in the Anne- 
lida, consisting of sacs opening upon the ab- 
dominal surfaces. 

segmental valve, *. [Segment- valve.] 

seg-men-ta'-tion, $. [Eng. segment ; -ation.) 
The act of dividing into segments ; the state 
of being divided into segments. [Segmented.] 

eeg-ment-ed, a. [Eog. segment; -«?.] 

Compar. Anat.: Having similar structural 
elements repeated in a longitudinal aeries, as 
vertebrae in the higher animals. 

* seg'-nl-tude, * sSg'-ni-tft s. [Lat. seg- 
nitia, segnitas, from segnis = sluggish.] Slug- 
gishness, dulness, inactivity. 

segno (as sen -yo), a. [Ital.] 

3/Ksic; A sign or mark nsed in notation In 
connection with repetition ; abbreviated 
Al segno (to the sign), a direction to return to 
the sign ; dal segno (from the sign), a direction 
to repeat from the sign. 



so'-gre-ant, a. [Fr.] 

Her. : A term applied to a grifflo when 
standing on ita bind legs, with the wings 
elevated and endorsed. 

* Se gre-gate, a. [Lat. segrtgatus, pa. par. of 
segrego — to set apart, to separate : se- = apart, 
end grex, genit. grtgis = a fiock,] Separated 
from others ; set apart ; select. 


m Mptysius. me tether tmamgeUe fro the I 
by the sacrament of order.' —Afors : Work*, j 


t segregate-polygamy, a. 

Bot . : Linnaeus's name for a system of in- 
florescence, in which a number of florets, 
each with its own perianth, are comprehended 
within a common calyx. 

ee'-gre-gate, V.t. A i. [Fr. tigriger ; Sp. & 
Port, segregar; ltal. segregarc.] [Segregate,®.] 

A. Trans. : To separate from others ; to 
set apart. 

B. I ntrajisltive : 

* I. Ord. Lang. ; To separate or go apart. 

2. Cry stall . ; To separate from a mass and 
collect about centres or lines of fracture. 

se-gre-ga -tion, i. [Lat. segregatio, from 
segregatus = segregate (q.v.); Fr. segregation; 
Sp. segregation.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The act of segregating ; the 
state of being segregated ; a parting, separat- 
ing, or dispersing. 

** A tegregatUm of the Turkish fleet" 

Shake* p. : Othello, IL 1. 

2. CrystaU. : Reparation from a mass, and 
gathering about centres through cohesive 
attraction or the crystallizing process. 

aegue (as seg'-wa), a. [IteL=it follows; 
LaL sequor — to follow.) 

Music : A word which, prefixed to a part, 
denotes that it is immediately to follow the 
last note of the preceding movement. 

sdg-ui-dil'-la (la as ya), s. [Sp.] 

Music: A lively Spanish dance, similar to 
the country dsnee ; the tune is in f or f time. 

Seid, Scyd, *. [Arab. = prince.] One of 
the descendants of Mohammed through his 
daughter Fatima and his nephew AIL 

Scid Iftz, Seid'-litz, s. [See def.] The 
name of a village in Bohemia. 

Seidlitz-powder, s. 

Chem. : A mild, cooling aperient, made up 
In two powders, one, usually iu hlue paper, 
consisting of a mixture of Rochelle salt and 
bicarbonate of soda, and the other, in white 
paper, of finely powdered tartaric acid. The 
powders are dissolved separately in water, 
then mixed, and the mixture taken while 
effervescing. It is intended to produce the 
same effect as Seidlitz-water. 

Seidlitz-water, s. 

Chem. : A sparkling mineral water. Imported 
from the village of Reidlitz, in Bohemia. It 
is purgative, has a bitter and aalinc taste, and 
contaios a large proportion of the sulphates 
of magnesia and lime. 

* seie, * aey, pret, & pa. par. qfv. [Ses, v .] 

eeignette (as san-yette'), s. [From SHg- 
nette, an apothecary of Rochelle, who first 
made the salt.} (See etym. and compound.) 

Boignette salt, t. 

Chem.: [RocHELLR-eALT, Sodio - potabsio 
tartrate). 

* eelgneurial (as sen-yo -rf-al), a. [Eng. 

seignior; -ial.) 

1. Pertaining to the lord of a manor ; 
manorial. 

“ They were the statesmen, they were the lawyer* | 
from them wer* oiteu taken the bailiffs of th* *eig- 
neuriat court*." — Burk « : tng. Hitt., bk. lii. ch. vi. 

2. Vested with large powers ; iodepandent. 

seignior, * seignour (as sen-yer), *. 

[O. Fr. seigneur, from Lat seniorem, accus. of 
senior = elder, hence, an elder, a lord ; 8p. 
sefior; Port senhor; Ital. aigTwrt.) [Senior.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : In the south of Europe a 
title of honour ; signior. 

2. Feudal Law : A lord of a fee or manor. 

T 0) Grand seignior : [Grand-seignior], 

(2) Seignior in grose : A lord without a 

manor, simply enjoying superiority and ser- 
vices. 

seigniorage, seignorage (as sen'-yer- 

ig),*- [Fr.] 

I. Something claimed by the sovereign or 
by s superior as a prerogative; 8]>eciL, an 
sneient royalty or prerogative of the crown, 
whereby it claimed a percentage upon bullion 
brought to the mint to be coined, or to be 
exchanged for coin ; the profit derived from 
issuing coina at a rate above their iotrinsic 
value. 


l&te, f&t, t are, amidst, what, tail, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, w?H work, who, sin; mnte, ettb, core, unite, our, rule. All; try, SJrlan. ®, oe = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 


eceiveu oy an auwui vu 
•'The reianorage levied on tin in the Duchy of Corn* 
ve lL''—J/uc«ui4j/ : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

seigniorial (as sen-yor'-I-al), a. [Seio- 

neusial.] 

* selgniorize, • seignorls© (as sen'-yer- 
ize), v.t. <k i. [Eng. seignior; ~ize>] 

A* Trans. : To lord it over. 

•• As prood m he th ntseiffnori nthhqO. ’ . . 

1 Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, bk. IT. 

B. Intrans . ; To be a lord or ruler. 

* aoienlory, * Beignory (as sen’-yer T y), *• 

[Fr. seigneurie.] A lordship, a territory , 
power or authority as sovereign lord. 

"O’Neil never had any seigniory over that country." 

— Spemer : Stott qf Ireland. 

sell, v.t. [Sw. stfa — to strain.] To strain 
through a cloth or sieve. 

"The brown four-year-anld - * milk is not seiled yet. 
—Scott : Heart qf Midlothian, ch. xiv. 

*sein* pa. par. of v. (See, r.] 

* selndc, pa. par. of v. [Sinoe.] 

seine, sein, 'sain, *sayne, *»eon, . 

rFr seine, from Lat. sagcna ; Gr. cayw («&- 
gene) = a net.] A large fishing net. 

"The tayne U a net. of about fortle fatbomo in 
length, with which they eucoiujwMe a put of the 
»ea*aiid drawe the same on land by ro«$, faatnea 
at his ende, together with *uch fish « hghteth with ill 
bis preoioci." — Care* : Survey qf CornmiU, foL «0. 

seine-boat, s. A fishing-boat of about 
fifteen tone burden, used on the west coast of 
England to carry the seine (q.v.). 

"They have cock-boala for pawengera, and se&ns* 
boats for taking of pilchard*. "-Car**. 

* sein’ -er, * sayn-er, «. (Eng. sein(e), b. ; 
•er.] A fialier with a seine or net. 

" Seiners complain, with ©pen mouth, that these 
drovers work much prejudice to the o1 

fishermen,”— Careu> : Survey qf Cornwall, to. Si 

*seint(l \s. [Saint.] 

•seint (2), s. [Cincture.] 

* seintuario, s. [Sanctoarv.] 

sein, v.i. [Sipe.] To ooze, to trickie, to leak. 
(Scotch.) (Scott: Heart of Midlothian, ch. xviiX 

seir, seer, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See com- 
pound.) 

seir-fish, seer-fish, #. 

Ichthy. : Cybium guttatum, one of the Scom- 
brid®, from East Indian seas. In form and 
eize it resembles a salmon, and its nesn, 
though white, is finn, and very similar to 
salmon in flavour. 

•• Of those [fUhes] in ordinary uae lor the Wbto. the 
fineat hy far ia the teirfUh, a *peci«i ol 
which ia called Toru-nviiu by the natives. — Torment . 
Ceylon, L 205. 

* Belf e, v.t. [Seize.] 

Beis'-in, a. [Seizin.] 

* seism, f. [Gr. ostopfc (seismos) — an earth- 
quake.] 

physics : (See extract). 

P . ». 

aels'-mlc, * self'-maJ, a. [Gr. «re«r^ 
(dimes) = an earthquake; Eng. dc,-al] Of, 
belonging to, or produced by an earthquake. 

"The oolucidence of eruption* from neighbouring 
volcanos with extraordinary teismlo convulsion*. — 
Scrape : Volcanos (ed. 1372), p. 7. 

seismic-centre, seismic-focus, *. 

(See extract) 


physics : A seismometer ; an instrument for 
recording the period, extent, and direction of 
each of the vibrations which constitute an 
earthquake. For a complete seismograph, 
tbree distinct sets of apparatus are reqmred : 
(I) to record horizontal motion , (2) to recoid 
vertical inotioo ; and (3) to record time. The 
horizontal and vertical motions i™* “ 
written on the same receiver, and if poasib e 
aide by aide, whilat at the instant at which 
the time is recorded a mark most be made on 
the diagram which ia being drawn by the 
seismograph. The first instruments were 
nierety modifications of the aeismoscope 
(a.v.), but successive improvements ha\ e 
heen introduced, and the seismograph has 
been brought to a high pitch of perfection. 
Some of the best, if not the best forms known 
are in use in the Imperial Observatory at 
Tokio, Japan. 

“ The only approximation* to troe ** 4 * m f3T‘*r*f 
which hove yet been iuvented, are without doubt 
thoM which during th© past few year* have been D*ed 
In Japan."— J. Milne: Earthquakes, p. IA 

sels mo -griph'-Io, o. (Eng. wimogropA; 
-ic.) Pertaining to a eeiemograph or aeismo- 
graphy ; Indicated by a seismograph. 

BCls mdg'-ra-phJr, [Eng. uimogmph; 
*y.\ A description or account of earthquakes. 

Bela-mo-lSg'-ic-al, o. [Eng. seismology); 
-iatZ.] Of, or pertaining to seismology (q.v.) , 
used in, or devoted to the study of earth- 
qnake9. . . .. 

•» if u not lmpoeelhle that eeiemologtcall d v wti ga* 
tioD may teach us *omething ebout the earth * 
xnagneti*in." — J. Milne : Earthquake i, p. 2. 

BelB-mSr-6-^ist, t sels'-m6-l5gue, *. 

[Eng. seismology (q.v.) ■ ; -wM A atudent of 
seismology ; one versed m seismology. 


h7»o only pretend to he * very mode«t teU 
fnologittS—Comhul Magazine, Jan., 1884, p. 50. 

Be5s-m5l'-^-g^, * [Gr. <ret<rf«k ( seismos ) ~ 
an earthquake ; auff. -o logy.] 

Physics : The study of earthquakes. Iht)f. 
Milne ( Earthquakes , Introd.) suggests that in 
addition to what are generally known ae 
earthquakes, seismology should investigate. 
(I) Earth -tremors, or minute movements 
.which escape attention by the smallness of 
their amplitude; (2) Eai^-p^satmns, or 
movements which are overlooked OR account 
of the length of their period ; and (S) Earth- 
osoillations, or alow and quiet changes in the 
relative level of the aea and mod, which 
eeologists apeak of as elevations or aub- 
aidences. Although seismology can scarcely 
be said to have existed before the early part 
of the nineteenth century, it has a rapidly- 
growing bibliography, is accumulating a store 
of facts and observations on which generaliza- 
tlona may be based, and Prof. Milne is> san- 
guine that earthquake- warnings in countries 
subject to seismic disturbances will be as 
common and as trustworthy as the storm - 
warnings at our seaports. (Sea aleo tint. ass. 

" Another great linpetu* which observational teit- 
mol^ nceived wm Mr. Malle f. report upon the 
NCTMlltau earthquake of 1857. —J. MUnt. Earth- 
. P- A 


Bels-mSm'-^-ter, &. [Gr. <re t<rnos ( seismos ) 
zd an earthquake, aod Eng. meter.] 

Physics: A seismograph (q.v.). The word 
ia sometimes employed to include the seiamo- 
ecope (q.v.). 

"In*trumeoU which will in thl. way jn^re or 
writ© dowu the earth'* motion are called teitmorneUrt 
or eeUmogTaph*.'' — J. Milne : Earthquakes, p. 11 

seia m6-met'-r(c, a. [Eng. j Hmumetcr; -ie.l 
Pertaining to seisroornetry (q.f.)i indicated 
by a seismometer. 

>• iphe director* . . . who wished to add teitmometric 
apparatu* to thetr other equipment,"— Mature, Aug. 
12, 1885, p. *43. 

Beis-mSm'-g-trfr S. [Eng. seismometer; -t/.] 
The act or art of measuring tbe force and 
duration of earthquakes by a seismometer. 

Bels'-mo-scopo, #. [Gr. o-ckt^os (seismos) = 
an earthquake and <tkoi reu> (skopeS) — to aee, 
to observe. ] 

Phvsics : The earliest and simplest form of 
earthquake-recorder. The first known was 
invented by a Chinaman named Chokn, in 
a d 130. and shows the occurrence anu 
direction of an earthquake by the faU of a 
column, a principle which was afterwards 
independently adopted in the West. Vowels 


filled with viscid liquids have been used ; 
the height to which the liquid Is washed up 
the side of the vessel being taken to indicate 
the intensity, and a line joining the points of 
maximum motion to denote the direction of an 
earthquake. Paliuieri’s seisinoscope (probably 
suggested by Mallet) consists of horizontal 
tubes turned up at the end, partly filled with 
mercury. To intensify the motion of the mer- 
cury, small floats of iron aro placed on the sur- 
face, attached by threads to a pulley provided 
with indices moving io front of a scale of de- 
grees, whence the intensity may be read off. The 
direction is determined by the azimuth of the 
tube giving the maximum indication, several 
tubes being placed in different azimuths. 
Pendulum seismoacopes, both swinging and 
fixed, have also been employed. 

"The ©lock i* .Urted into motjoo hy * 

Palmier! teUmotoope. Mature, Aug. 12, 1886, p. 844. 

Bels-mo-scop'-io, a. [Eng. seismoscop(e) ; 

.{ Ji Of, or pertaining to a scismoacope ; 
indicated by a seismoscope (q.v.). 

* The character of the record given by certain 
mente Is sometimes only «u»MMoopic. —J. Hunt. 
Eartlujuaket, p. 13. 

ael-sur'-a, t sl-sur'-a (sur as zhiir), #. 

[Gr. treuriia (seisio), poet, form of tretw (sei^) = 
to shake, and onpa (oura) = the tail.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Muscicapid®, with five 
species, from Australia and Austro-Malaya 
(including Celebes). The best known \sSexsura 

of the colonists; allied to Rlilpidora (q.v.). 
Head and upper surface shining bluieh-black ; 
wings dark ; lores deep velvety black, under 
surface silky white, except aides of the chest, 
which are dull black. It frequently sallies 
forth into the open glade9 of the forest, and 
procures its prey by poising itself in the air 
with a remarkably quick motion of the wing^ 
precisely after the manner of the English 
kestrel, every now and then making sudden 
perpendicular de9cente to capture a oy insect 
that may attract its notice. (Gould.) 

• BO -i-ty, «. [Lat. st = one’s self.] Something 
peculiar to a man’s self. (Toiler.) 

Belz'-a-ble, a. [Eng. seiz(e) ; - able .] Capable 
of being seized ; liable to be seized or taken. 

*« wherever » sl*nce w»« tcizable." 

W " * Hood : Mitt KUmantegg. 

seize, seise, 'sayBe, *Beyse, sese, v.t. 
& i [O. Fr. wiair, seisir (Fr. saisir) — to put 
one* in possession, from O. H. Ger. sazzan, 
sezzan = to set, to place, to put in possession 
of ; Ger. setzen.] 

A Transitive ; 

1, Ordinary language : 

1 To fall or rush upon suddenly and take 
hold of ; to grasp suddenly. 

" Whence ruehiug he might » ur ** t ^ ^*407 

Both griped in ench p*w. MiUon. P. L., iv.' 407. 

2. To take possession of by force, with or 

without right. tt 

" Having fir»t*ei^d hi* books. * 

* Shaketp.C Tempest. i\l% 

3 To take hold of suddenly ; to affect or 
come upon suddenly ; to overpower. 

•• Whore i. *. ,hh. T 


ins from « ooucussion oreuaucu 
Lruuiul *t some deftoite oeotre. Thi* 
miles ie culled the teitmic-focut. It l “ 

mind, however, th.-vt such ©centre . . . i» in n*tare * 
subterreneiin region, which in many cams is no douht 
of very large dimeo»lon*, niea*tinng.^rhape.»ome 
mile* 10 diomeUr.'*— Encyc. Brit. {©d. Otnj, vit. 602. 

seismic-vertical, s. 

Physics : An imaginary vertical iine, joining 
the earth’s surface and the seismic centre. 

•’ Just m the seismic fore© i* In nature, not* *ing1® 
txdJit, but * ooiieiderable space. *o the seismic-vertical 
Kt a .ingle line, hut re&er . .ucce«ion of paralle 
line* drawn vertically from every polot of the focal 
trea to th© »urlaoo." — Enoyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), vii. 810. 

Bflls’-mi-grSpb, a [Gr. cMft6q (seismos) = 

an eartliquake, and ypa<f>« (grapho) — to w rite.] . . — v. 


4 To take possession of, as an estate or 
goods, by virtue nf a warrant or legal au- 
thority. . . „ 

T»r 1 -* “ d - 1 

*6. To fasten, to fix. 

" Seizing cruell clawes on tremhHn^ hrest." L y 

6 To make possessed ; to put in possession 
of (With of before the thing possessed.) 

• “All the hi. tad. which UgUffiSXl L 

7 . To grasp or lay hold of with the mind , 
to comprehend. 

II Kawf. : To bind or fasten, as two ropes, 
together, or two parts of the same rope, by 
means of smaller stuff. 

B. Intrans. : To grasp; to take into posses* 
sion ; to fall on or grasp. (Followed by on 01 
upon.) n 

•• Hi. Uo* th.h M toghhbj Jftggyjgiu. ». 

f To seize up : 

Naut. : To tie a man np to receive panish- 

'“'••The mu pollrf off hi, olotb-.ud»,jk«d op M 

th. gmtlog. Th. him up. 

Marryat : Peter Simple, ch. IVL 
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seizer— selection 


selz'er, s. [Eng. seiz(e) ; -er.) One who seizes. 

seizin, seis in, i. [Fr. saisine, from sauir 

= to seize.] 

Law: 

1. Possession. Seizin is of two sorts, seizin 
in deed (or /act) and seizin in law . Seizin in 
deed is when sctnal or corporal possession is 
taken ; seizin in law is when something is 
done which the law accounts as possession or 
seizin, as an enrolment, or when lands descend 
to an heir, but he has not yet entered npon 
them. In this case the law considers tho 
heir as seized of the estate, and any person 
wrongfully entering upon the lands is ac- 
counted a disseizor (q.v.). 

“We will conwot, tod graut, that be ' m auperioor 
lord to periorme the premiaaea may he tie the seizine 
of *11 the land end caatels ot tbe um«, till they thet 
pretend title to the crowoe be satLtfled lo their ault." 
— Holinshed: HUtori $ qf England (ml 1291). 

2. The act of taking possession. 

3. The thing possessed ; a possession. 

“ Many recoverise were had, aa well hy heir* aa *uo- 
eeaaore, of the seizin ol their p* edeceaaora."— Balt, 

IT Livery of seizin : [Livery]. 

* seizin-ox, s. [Sasine-ox.] 

*eiz Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Seize.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C .As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : The act of grasping or takiag 
possession of suddenly or hy force. 

IL Nautical: 

1. The act of binding two ropes, or the two 
parts of the same rope, together, by means of 
emaller stuff. 

2. The rope-yarn or stuff used for such 
seizing. 

♦selz-mom-S-ter, s. [Seismometer.] 
flelz'-or, s. [Eng. seiz($) ; -or.) 

Law : One who seizes or takes possession. 


•elz'-ure, * seif -lire, *. [Eng. seiz(e); - ure .] 
1. The act of seizing, grasping, or taking 
hold or poasessinn of suddenly or by force ; 
sndden or violent grasp or grip ; a taking 
possession, whether illegally by force, or 
legally under the authority of a warrant or 
the like. 


“The Indian* having perceived, by our seizure of 
the baric the night before, that we were enemies, they 
Immediately fled into the woody part of the ialand.’*— 
Anton : Voyages, hk. 11L, ch. IL 

• 2. Retention within one's grasp or power ; 
hold, possession. 

“ Malce o’er thy honour hy a deed of trust. 

And give mo seizure of tho mighty wealth.* 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

3. That which is seized or taken possession 

of. 


rs are heard, and death . . . 
Staton : P. L., xL 254. 


M Safficlent that thy pray*: 

Defeated of his se izurs , 1 aiuvti . /■ . 

4. A sudden sttack, as of s disease. 

“The prevalence of thie atrocious crime was oc 
slderad to be the result of a divine seizure.*— Lewi 
Cred. Early Roman hist. (ed. 1SS5), 1L 485. 


Se'-Jant, se'-Jeant, a. [Norm. Fr. & Fr. 
slant, pr. par. of stair (Lat. sided) — to ait.] 

Her. : Sitting, ss s cat, with the forelegs 
straight. (Applied to s lion, <kc.) 

H (1) Sejant addorsed : Sitting back to back. 
(Said of two animals.) [Addorsed.] 

(2) Sejant affrontt : Borne In full face, sitting 
with the forepawa extended sideways, as the 
lion in crest of Scotlsnd. 

(3) Sejant rampant ; [Rampant-Sejant.] 


•adjoin , *se-joyn, v.t. [Lat. sejungo, fron 
se= apart, and jungo = to join.] To separate 
to put nr set apart. 

“ There Is do reason we should be ttjoyned in th 
cenaure. — Rail : The Hypocrite. 


•e JlT-goiis, a. [Lat. sejugis, from sex = six, 
and jugum = a yoke.] 

Bot. : Having aix pairs of leaflets. 


s8-Jiinc -tlon, *. [Lat sejunctio , from se- 
junctus, pa. par. of sejungo = to seioin (q.v.).] 
The set of disjoining or separating ; s dis- 
uniting; separation. 



*sS~Jun'-gi-ble, a. [Lat. sejungo = to ae- 
join (q.v.); Eng. -able.) Capable of beingdis- 
joined or separated. 

" The spawn and egg are sejungible from the fish and 
fowl.*— Pearson : On the Creed, Art L 


* soke, v.t. & i. [Seek.] 

*seke, a. [Sick.] 

se'-kSs, s. [Gr. = s pen, an enclosnre, a 
shrine.] 

Anc. Arch. : A plsce in sn sneient temple 
in which the images of deities were placed. 

sdl a chd, t edlachus, s. [Gr. <r< \a\os 
(sclachos) = one of a tribe of cartilaginous 
fishes. Ariatotle derives the name from o-eAas 
(selas) — brightness, because most of these 
fishes are phosphorescent.] 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Lamnidse, with one 
species, Selache maxima , the Bssking-shsrk 
(q.v.). Second dorsal and snsl very small ; 
gill-openings extremely wide; teeth very 
small, numerous, conical ; snout short, but 
longer and more pointed in young specimens 
than in adults, which has led to individuals 
of different agea being considered as consti- 
tuting distinct species. 

2. Palocont. : Gill-rakera of this shark have 
been found in the Antwerp Crsg. (Gunther.) 

1 selachia, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from selache 
(q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A synonym of Elasmobranchi (q.v.). 

sS-la'-chf-an, a. &s. [Selachia.] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the genus Selache, the order Selachia, or the 
gronp Selachii. 

“It 1* not ccrt&ia that the genu* U not rather truly 
selachian"— Nicholson : Palczont., IL 18*. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the genus 

Selache, the order Selschia, or the group 
Selachii. * P 

“Not met with in any other selachian,”— Gunther : 
Study qf fishes, p. 828. 

f sS-la'-chl-i, s. pL [Mod. Lat., from selache 
(q-v.)-] 

Ichthyology ; 

L A synonym of Selschia (q.v.). 

2. A group of Owen’s Plagiostomi, com- 
prising the Dog-fishes aDd Sharks. 

sSl-a-Chol'-diS-i, t. pi. [Mod. Lat., from se- 
lache (q.v.), and Gr. «IJ<* (eidos) = form.] 

L Ichthy: ShsrkB ; a group of Plagios- 
tomi, distinguished from the Batoidei, or 
RayB, by having the body elongate, more or 
less cylindrical, grsduslly tapering to a snout, 
and contracting towards the tail, and the 
gill-slits lateral. Dr. Giinther enumerates 
nfne families : Carchariidre, Lamnkhe, Rhino- 
don tidse, Notidanidae, Scylliidse, Ifybodon- 
tidse, Cestraciontidse, Spinacidee, and Rhinidre. 
2. Palceont. : From the Devonian onward. 

s&l a don ito, «. [Celadonite.] 

S&-la'-£ld, s. [Lat. selag(o); Eng. suff. -id.] 
Bot. (PL): The Selaginace® (q.v.). 

s&-lagl-na'-<j&-ee, «. pi. [Lat. selago, genit. 
selagin(is); fem. pi. sdj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot . ; Selagids ; sn order of Pepgynous 
ExogenB, alliance Echiales. Herbs, or Bmall 
branched shrubs, with alternate, exatipulste, 
generally sessile leaves in clusters; calyx 
apathsceons or tubular, persistent, with 
several divisions, rarely with two sepals ; 
corolla tubular, irregular, five-lobed ; stamens 
four, usually didynamous, rarely two; an- 
thers one-celled ; style one, filiform ; stigms 
nearly capitate; ovary superior; fruit two- 
celled, each cell one-seedea. From the Cape 
of Good Hope, Asia, Southern Europe, &c. 
Genera ten, species 120. (Lindley.) 

s8 - la-gi-nSl'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat selago (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Lycopodisceae. Known 
species sbont 150, chiefly tropical. One, 
Selaginella selaginoides is British. Selaginella 
convoluta is the Rock lily. 

sel>a-&ite, s. [Gr. <reAayca> (selageo) — to 
shine ; suff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. : A name proposed by Cordier for 
certain rocks which contained hyperathene. 

S^-la'-go, s. [Lat = a kind of club-moss, 
Lycopodium Selago.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Selaginsceae 
(q.v.). More than seventy species are known, 
all from the Cape of Good Hope. 

se -la h, *. [Heb. njt? (sdah). (Seedef.).] A 
word which occurs seventy -one times in the 


Pcalms and three times in Habbskuk, nearly 
always at the end of a verse. (See extract) 


“ The term . . . ha* been varloualy luterpreted m 
indicating (I) a pause: (2) repetlUou (like fks Capo); 
(SI the end of a atrophe; (4) playing with full power 
l/ortissimo) ; (5) e beudiug of the body, an obeluac* t 
f6) a abort recurring aymphouy (a HtorneUo). Ol all 
these tbe last aeema tbe moat probahle. In * lecture 
ou the aubjsct. by 8lr P. Ouseley, a paalm was auug 
into which auch ritomelli. on atring inatnunent* and 
truuijeta, were introduced at every occurrence of the 
word Selah.* — Stainer : Music of the Bible, p. €9. 


s£-l&S'-phor- US, s. [Gr. <reXa<r<t>6po<; (selaz- 
phoros) = light- bringing.] 

Omith. : Flsme-bearera ; s genus of Trochil- 
idse, with eight species, ranging from Wra- 
gua in Central America to 3Iexico, thence 
along western North America to Nootka 
Sound. The tail is spreading, and the outer 
tail feathers are pointed. The throat- feathers 
are elongated at the side, and form a shield of 
brilliant colouring. The sound produced hy 
their wings when in motion is a fond rattling 
noise, like the shrill chirrup of a locust. 


S^l'-blte, s. [After Selb, the discoverer ; suff. 
ite (3/in.).] 

Min. : A silver ore of a grayish colour 
originally found at the Wenzel mine, Wnlfsch, 
Bsden. From its composition it was regarded 
essentially ss s carbonate of silver, but though 
substances of similar composition have since 
been found elsewhere, it is still considered to 
be a doubtful species. 


• S&l'-COUth, a. [A.S. seldcudh , from seld => 
seldom, and cudh = known.] Rarely known 
or seen ; rare, strange, unusual. 

“A telcouth eight they see.* 

Scott : Thomas the Rhymer, lit 

• ael'-cduth-ly, adv. [Eng. selcouth; -ly.) 
Rarely, seldom, uncommonly, strangely. 

“ And bow he died here selcouthly t fond. 

A Brunne, jx Ml 

• sMd, * sellde, a. & adv. [A.S. seld.) [Sel- 
dom. ] 

A. As adj. ; Rare, scarce. 

B, As adv. : Rarely, seldom. 


• seld shown, a. Rarely exhibited to 

public view. 

“Seld-shoum flamlna 
Do pres* among the popular through.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu, it 1. 

* S^ld'-en, adv. [Seldom.] 


8^1 -dom, * sel dome, adv. & a. [A.S. seld- 
an, seldon , seldum , formed with adverbial 
suff. -um (-om\ from seld = rare ; cf. whilom; 
cogn. with Dut. zelden; I cel. sjaldan; Dan. 
sidden; Sw. sdUan; O. H. Ger. seldan; Ger. 
selten.] 

A. As adv. : Rarely, not often, not fre- 
quently. 

“And anffer now, not seldom, from the thooght." 

Wordnoorth : Excursion, hk. lit 

* B. As adj.: Rare, infrequent, not common. 

“ For Wanting the fine point of seldom pleetum" 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 42. 

• 8^1- dom - nSss, s. [Eng. seldom ; -ness.] 
Rareness, infrequency, uncommon ness, rarity. 

“The king and qaeen, in whom the seldomness ot 
tho sight increased the more unquiet longiog.**— Sid- 
ney • Arcadia, hk. lit 


* sole, *. & v. [Seal, s. & v.] 

s2-l2ct', v.t. [Select, a,] To choose and 
pick out from a number ; to take by prefer- 
ence from amongst others; to pick out; to 
cull. 

“Am I selected from tbe crowd 

To witoea# it alone.” Coseper : Nightingale. 

se lect', a. & s. [Lat select us, pa. par. of 
seligo — to choose : se- = apart, and lego = to 
choose.] 

A. As adj. : Taken from a number by pre- 
ference ; picked out from others by reason of 
some excellence or superiority; culled out; 
choice ; more valuable or excellent than 
others; superior: as, a select party, select 
troops. 

• B. As subst. : A selection. 

“ He . . . sets forth a select of the Ey* Plot papas*." 

— North ; Ex amen, p. 808. 

Se lect ed, pa. par. or a. [Select, v.] 

* sS-lect'-ed-ly, adv . [Eng. selected; -ly.) 
With care in selection. 

“ Prime workmen . . , selectedly employed." — Eey~ 


sS-lec-tion, s. [Lnt sclcctio, from sel ictus. 
pa. par. nf seligo = to select (q.v.).] 

1. The act of selecting, choosing, or picking 


fat, fare, fimldst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, hore, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit* sire, sir* marine ; go, pSt, 
or. wore. wpU, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciiro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. a>, <e = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


selective— selenodont 
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on! from a number by preference ; a taking 
by preference from a number ; choice. 

2. That which is selected, chosen, or taken 
by preference out of a number ; a uumber of 
things selected or chosen from others by pre- 

••Whlla we aine'e out *ev*ral dUbaa, and reject 

^ (1) Natural selection: [Natural-selec- 
tion]. _ 

(2) Sexual selection : [Sexual-selection]. 

* se-lSct~iv©» o. [Eng. select ; -ive.] Select- 
in a : tending to select. 

•* The teUcti" proridence of the Almighty. -Bp. HaU. 

f A“ selective power" has been attributed 
to planta which take from the ground the 
precise nutriment that they require. 

aS-lSct-m&n, a. [Eng. Belect > a., and t nan.] 

A town o dicer chosen annually to ni jnage the 
concerns of the town, provide for the poor, 

&c. Their number is usually from three to 
seven in each town, and these constitute a 
kind ol executive authority. ( Amer .) 

sS-lect-nSss, a. [Eng. aeleot, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being select ; cboicaneas. 

nS-lect'-or, a. [EDg. select; -or.] One who 
selects or chooses from a number L® n «JJ^ 0 
makes a selection. (Knox : Essays , No. 104.) 

•§-len-» pref. [Seleno-.] 

selen-sulphur, a. [Selenic-sulphur.] 

*e-lcn-&V-dine, a. [Eng. selenium); ald{thy- 
drate), and suff. -ine(Chem.).] 

Chen t. ; C 6 Hi 3 NSe 2 . A base produced by 
the action of aelenhydric acid on aldehydxata 
of ammonium. When the crystals havefomed 
the selenhydrate of ammonium is > 
de-aerated water, and the crystals dned over 
oil of vitriol. They are small and colourless, 
have a disagreeable smell, and are slightly 
soluble in water, but easily in alcohol. Selen- 
aldine readily decomposes, giving off a fetid 
gas, and depositing a yellow powder. 

sS-len-axM-a, s. [Gr. (sclent) = the 

* moon ; Lat. fern. sing. adj. suff. -ana.] 

Zool Palceant .: The typical genus of 

Selenariad® (q.v.). 

sS-len-a-ri'-a-dae, *. pi I Mod. Lat. sden- 
ari(a) ; Lat. fern. sing. adj. auff. -ado b.] 

1 Zool. : A family of Bryozoa, with the free 
pofyzoary consisting of a plano-convex or 
concave disk, with one layer of cells on the 
convex anrface. 

2. Palceont. : From the Cretaceous onward. 

sS-len-ate, a. [Eng/ selen(ic); -ale.] 

Chen. : A salt of aelenic acid. 

selenate of load, selenite of lead, *. 

Min. : Kerstenite. 

sS-len-e'-thyl, «. [Eng. selenium), and ethyl.] 

uniting with bromine, chlorine, oxygen, &c. 

•S-len-et'-tSd, a. [Eng. selenium), and (ury 
etted.] Combinsd with selenium. 

selenetted- hydrogen* a. [Selenhv- 
DRIC-AC1D.] 


sS-len-hy'-dric, a. [Eng. selenium); hy 
dflSffwi). and suff. -ic.] Derived from or con. 
tsining selenium and hydrogen, 
selenhydric-acid, s. 

Chen. : H 2 Se. Selenetted hydrogen. Hydro- 
gen aelenide. A colourless gas produced by 
the action of dilute aulphnric acid on potas- 
sium or iron selenide. It is very soluble in 
water, and, like sulphuretted hydrogen, de- 
composes metallic solutions, insoluble selen 
ides oeing precipitated. 

so-le'-nl-a, s. [Lat. selinon, from Gr. oeMvov 
(selinon) = a kind of parsley.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Selenidse (q.v.). 
Only one known species, from Texas. 

8&-le'-nio» a. [Eng. selen(ium) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained In or derived from selenium, 
selenic acid, a. 

Chen. : SeO^HO)* Discovered in 1827 by 


Mitscherlich, and prepared hy fusing an alka- 
line selenite with nitrate of potassium, con- 
verting the selenate formed into a lead or 
cadmium salt, decomposing the latter with 
suiphydrlc acid, filtenug and concentrating 
the*filtrate by evaporation. It is a transparent 
colourless liquid, boils at 2S0*, has a sp. $r. 

= 2*6, and resembles sulphuric acid , its 
admixture with water being attended with 
considerable rise of temperature. Selenic acid, 
boiled with hydrochloric acid, gives off chlorine 
and is reduced to selen ious acid. 

selenic-© thide, «. [Selenethyl.] 
selenio-8Ulphur, a. 

Min . : A variety of native sulphur of an 
orange or aometimea brownish colour, con- 
taining selenium. Fouud at Vulcano, Lipar 
Islands, also at Kilauea, Hawaii. Called also 
Selen-aulphur and Selenium-sulphur. 

s&-len'-i-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. aelcni(a ); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

BoL : A family of Pleurorbizese. 

s$-len'-lde, a. [Eng. selenium); -ide.] 

Chen. (PI): Compounds of the metels. and 
alcohol radicals, with selenium. The metallic 
aelenides can be produced by fusing aelemum 
with the metal. They are mostly reddish or 
dark coloured, and are more difficultly acted 
on by nitric acid than the corresponding 
sulphides. Some occur in nature, as rare 
minerals. [%] 

IT Selenide of copper = Berzelianite ; Selenide 
of lead and cupper == Zorgite; Selenide of 
copper and silver Eucairite ; . Selenide of 

lead = Clausthalite ; Selenide of mercury - 
Tiermnnite ; Selenide of mercury and lead = 

= Lehrbachite ; Selenide of silver = Nauman- 
nite ; Selenide of thallium = Crookenta. 

•fi-lon-IT-er-OUB, a. [Mod. Lat. aelenium; 
Lat. Zero = to bear, to prodnee, and Eng. suff. 
-ou$.] Yielding or containing selenium. 

sS-len-l-d-, pref. [Seleno- (3).] 
se-le-ni-^^y' an-ate, a. [Pret seUnio-, and 
Eng. cyanate.] 

Chem .. (PI) : CNMSe = CyMSe. Compounds 
analogous to the aulphocyanates discovered 
in 1820 by Berzelius. The notassium salt is 
obtained by fusing potaasic ferrocyamde with 
selenium. It crystallizea in needles, very 
deliquescent, and soluble in water and alcohol. 
All the other seleniocyanates are formed, 
either by neutralising the acid with a base, or 
by precipitation, according as they are soluble 
or insoluble. 
sS-le-ni-d-cy-&n'-io, a. [Pref. selenio-, and 
Eng. cyanic.] Derived from aeleuium and 
cyanic acid. 

seleniooyanic-aold, a. 

Chen.: CNHSe = CyHSe. Hydric aelenio- 
evanate. Prepared by passing a stream ol 
suiphydrlc acid gas through a warm aqueous 
solution of lead aeleniocyanate, filtering, and 
boiling tbe filtrate to expel the excess of aul- 
phydne acid. It Is very unstable, the addition 
of almost any add causing a precipitate of the 
selenium. 

selenioeyanic-anhydride, a. 

Chm. : CjNsSe = £*}se. Obtained by the 

action of iodide of cyanogen on argentic 
aeleniocyanate. It forms limpid rhombic 
tables which volatilise slowly on exposure to 
the air, melts at 60% soluble io water, alcohol, 
and ether, and readily decomposed by acids. 


sg-len'-lte (3), «. [Gr. treAijioj (seline) = the 
moon ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A name used by some mineralogist* 
for the apecles gypsum (q.v.), by othsra 
applied to the crystallized forms only. 

•&-len~it'-lc, sS-len-It'-ic-al, a. [Eng. 

aclenit(c); -ic, -ical.) 

1. Of or pertaining to selenite ; resembling 
selenite, or partaking of ita uature or pro- 
perties. [Selenite (8).] 

* 2. Pertaining to the moon. 

s. [Gr. o-eAijEr/ (aeUnt) = fht 
moon. Named by Berzelius, because it wa* 
associated with tellurium (q.v.).] 

Chen.: A non -metallic hexad element 
occnpylng an Intermediate place between 
aulphur and tellurium. Symbol Se. Atomic 
weight 79‘5. Discovered by Berzelius in 1817. 
Though not very abundant in nature, it enters 
into the composition of many minerals, and 
lias been found in the free state in certain 
parts of Mexico. It is prepared from cupr<> 
plumbic selenide by heating the pulverised 
ore with hydrochloric acid, igniting the 
insoluble residue with an equal weight of 
black flux and dissolving out the selenide of 
potassium with boiling water. By exposing 
this solution to the air Seleninm is deposited 
as a gray powder. Like aulphur, it occurs in 
the amorphous and crystalline states. In the 
former it maybe drawn out into roby -coloured 
threads, and when melted and quickly cooled 
becomes vitreous with a specific 'gravity of 4-3, 
and nearly insoluble in bisulphide of carbon. 
In the crystalline condition it forma mono- 
clinic prisms of sp. gr. = 4 *5-4 -7. It boils 
bslow a red heat, and gives off a deep yellow 
vapour which condenses in scarlet flowers, 
and when thoroughly heated burns with a 
blue flame forming selenlous anhydnde. It 
is oxidised and dissolved by nitnc acid, yield- 
ing selenious acid. 


sg-le'-n*- oua, a. [Eog. selenium); -ous.] 
Pertaining to selenium. 

selenions-acld, a. 

Chm.: SeCKHOV Produced by ttehydra- 
tion of selenious oxide, or the action of nitro- 
muriatic acid on aelemum It is deposited 
from its bot aqueous solution in pnsmatic 
crystals like saltpetre end ia a powerful acid, 

neutralising alkalia, and decomposing chlorides 

and nitratea with the aid of heat. It is dibasic, 
and forme unimportant neutral and acid salts 
with the alkalis and metals. 

eS-leri-ite (1), a. [Eng. selen(iun); -ite.] 
Chem. : A salt of aelenioua acid. 

* se-len'-ite (2), i. [Gr. <r«A^n (^?^)== the 
moon.] One of the supposed inhabitants of 
the moon. 


selenium-chlorides, a. pi 

Chen. : Tbe dichloride, SeCl 2 , is obtained 
by passing a alow stream of chlorine over 
fused selenium. It condenses as a dark yellow 
oily liquid with very pungent odour, and w 
quickly decomposed with hot water into 
aelenious and hydrochloric acids. The tetra- 
chloride ia formed by freely passing chlorine 
over fused seleninm. 1 1 forms a white crystal- 
line mass, which on further heating yields a 
yellow vaponr. It dissolves in water, forming 
aelenious and hydrochloric acids. 

selenium-oxides, a. pi 

Chem. : Selenioua oxide, Se0 2 , ia the only 
oxide of which the composition is exactly 
known. It Is formed when aeleninm is burnt 
in a stream of oxygeo. At a heat 
neas it volatilises In the form of a ye low 
vapour which condenses in white four-aided 
needles. It readily takes forni 

aelEnimia acid. The trioxide, Se0 3f the 
anhydride of aelenic acid, ia not known. 

selenium - sulphur, a. [Selenio-sul* 
PHUR.] 

• se^en-i-iir'-^t, * sS-len-ur -St,*. [Eng. 

seleniiun), and uret.] 

Chem. : Selenide (q.v.). 

* eS-le-ni-u-rStt'-Sd, cu [Selenetted.] 

se-len-i-, sS-len-i-6-, sS-len-, pref. [Gr. 
ffeAijiaj (selene) ~ the moon, a crescent] 

1. Of or pertaining to the moon. 

2. Crescentic. 

3. Pertaining to, or containing selenium 

(q.v.). 

se-len-d-bif-muth-ite, a. [Pref. aeUno - (3), 

and Eng. bismuthltc.] 

Min. : A variety of biamuthinita (q.v.), 
stated to contain 10 per cent, of seleuiuzo. 
Found in Wermland, Sweden. 

se-len-o-cen'-tric, a. [Pref. seleno- (1), «»d 
Eng. centric.] Pertaining to the centre of the 
moon : as seen or estimated from the centre 
of the moon. 

se-len'-o-dont, a. [Selenodonta.] Belong- 
ing to, nr characteristic of the Selenodont* , 
having molars with crescentic ndgea. 

.. The tooth of the Horw bfuriuff to tb&t of Aucm- 

*$i&STSSS^t& 4 &S£ 

»th), xlr. 4S2. 


boH, ; p6iit, J<^1 ; oat, 
-clan* -tlan = sh^u* -tion. 
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»£-len 6-don'- ta, s. pi. [Pref. atlen- (2), and 
Gr. i»ious (odom >), gemt. bSovroc (odonfos) = a 
tooth.] 

ZooL & PulcconL : A group of Artiodactyle 
Mammals, with three sections, Tylopoda, 
Tragulina, and Pecora, or Runiinautia (q.v.). 
Tlie molars have a crescentic ridged form. 
The earliest known member of the group is 
Anoplotheriuin (q.v.). 

8&-len'-6-gr&ph, s. [Selenography.] A 
drawing or picture of the surface of the moon, 
or any part of it. 

aS-leu -5g-ra-pher, s6-lcn-5g'-ra 
phlst, . [Eog. $denograph(y); -er, -isf.] One 
versed or skilled in selenography. 

sS-len-6-grftpb'-ic, sS-len-o-gr&ph’- 
Ic-aJ, a. [Eng. selenograph(y ) ; - ic, - icaL ] Per- 
taining or relating to selenography, 

sS-lenog'-ra-phjf, a. [Pref. sdeno- (1), and 
Gr. ypd(fHo (graph#) = to write.] A descrip- 
tion of the moon and its phenomena ; the art 
of picturing or delineating the face of the moon. 

M Heveilu*, In hU accurate wtmoyraphe, or descrip- 
tion o f the mo u. hath well traualated the known 
appellatiou* of region*, mm. and mountain*, onto tha 
part* of that lammary." — Browne. 

•6-1 en-i-log'-fc-al, a. [Eng. selendorfy) ; 
-ioai.] Of or pertaining to selenology. 

aS-len-Sl'-d-gy, I. [Pref. sdeno- (\\ and Gr. 
Aoyos (Zoyos^a discourse.) That branch of 
astronomical science which treats of the moon. 

s6-leu - 5 f-de§, a. [Mod. Lat, from Lat adeu- 
da, genit aeleucidia = a kind of bird on Mount 
Cassius (PItny).] 

Omith. : A genus of Epimachinae. Bill longer 
than head, nearly straight, compressed, tip 
emarginate ; nostrils oblong, partly hidden by 
frontal feathers ; wings moderate ; tail abort, 
composed of twelve nearly equal feathers; 
tsrst moderate, acutellated ; outer and middle 
toes united at base ; claws curved, acute. 
A single species, Sdntcides alba, the Twelve- 
wired Bird of Paradise (q.v.). It was formerly 
classed with Epimachus. 

•6lf, * selfe, * 8 ill; a. & a. [A.S. self, se#lf, 
sylf; cogn. with Dut. zelf ; IceL sjdlfr; Dan. 
$elv ; Sw. sjelf ; Goth, silba; Ger. stfbe, aelbst. 
According to Skeat, from a Teutonic base, 
aelba for seliba, where st is the same as the 
Lat. tt i Skt sva = one’a own self, and lib is 
the same as the base of Goth. Zaiha = a rem- 
nant : bilaibjan = to be left; hence, the 
original meaning of self is “left to one'a self' 
Self was originally used as an adjectives: 
same, as “That tdf mould" (Shakeap. : 
Rickard IT., i, 2), and was declined as a 
defiuite or indefinite adjective, as Ic sdf, Ic 
mJJa-l (myWIf, and agreed with the pro- 
noun to which it was added : as nom. Ictelfa; 
genit. min aelfes; dat me silfum ; accus. 
meesilfne ; tku sdfa= thou (thy)seif. he tdf* = 
he (hiin)self, we ailfe = we (our)selvea, hi ailfe 
— they (themselves, Ac. In Old Eng. the 
dative of the personal pronoun was sometimes 
prefixed to the nominative of self, as Ic me ailf 
= I myself, tku the ailf = thou thyself, he him 
ailf = he himself, we ua ailfe, ge ebw ailfe , 
hi him ailfe. In tha thirteenth century the 
genitive was substituted for the dative of the 
prefixed pronouna in the first and second 
persons, as mi self, thi self for me self, the self. 
and our self, your self, for ua aelf, you self. 
From thi* the transition to myself, thyself was 
easy, Self then began to be regarded as a 
substantive, and the plural, selves , was formed 
on the analogy of nouns ending in/. In him- 
self, themselves, itself, the old dative remains 
unchanged ; his seif, their advea, are pro- 
vincialisms. With own, the possessive pro- 
nouns hia, our, your, and their may be used, 
as “ W'ho his own self bare our sins in his own 
body on the tree"(l Peter ii. 24), and so in 
Scriptural language mine, as “I judge 
mine own self" (l Cor. iv. S).] 

A* At adjective: 

* 1. Same, very. 

" H«1I bath do limit*, nor f» circumscribed 
Id ou* wlf place." Marlow, Pautlue. 1L L 

• 2. Of or pertaining to one’s aelf; own. 

** Wbo by v>l/*.nd violent hand* took off her life."— 
ahaxetp. : Macbeth, ▼. & 

3. Aa a pronominal affix or adjective, self la 
affixed to personal pronouna (1) to express 
emphasis or distinction, and (2) when the 
pronouns are used reflexively. Thus, for 
emphasis, I myself will go, denotes not only 


not 


my Intention of going, but also my deter- 
mination of going in person. Reflexively, 
he killed himself, we keep ourselves, Ac. Him • 
aelf, hertdf and themselves are used in the 
nominative as welt as in the objective case : 
as, “Jesus himself baptised not, but his 
disci plea * (John iv. 2). Self (or selves ) is some- 
times found separated from the pronoun : as, 
“To thy sweet self too creel" (Shahesp. ; 
Sonnet 1), thongli in such cases, self may be 
regarded ss a noun. Such phrases as Ciesar't 
self, Tarquin't aelf, are not, philological ly speak- 
ing, so correct as Ceesar self, Tarquin self. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The individual as an object to hia own 
reflective consciousness ; a person as a dis- 
tinct individual ; one’s individual person ; the 
e?o of metaphysicians ; the man viewed by 
his own cognition as the subject of all his 
mental phenomena, the agent in his own 
activities, the subject of his own feelings, and 
the possessor of faculties and character. 

** But whatsoever to lam# in»n make* * man, and 
coowouently the *ame individual man, wherein per- 
h*p« few *re agreed, pcreonal Identity can by ui be 
placed In nothing hat con*cioa«nee* (which Is that 
alone which makes what we call tel/) without involv- 
ing u* iu great ab*urditie*.” — Lock, : Human Under- 
etundtng, Gk. IU ch. xxvii, 

2. Personal interest ; one’a own private 
Interest : aa, He is always thinking of self. 

3. A flower or blossom of a uniform colour, 
especially one without an edging or border 
distinct from the ground colour. 

T Self is used as the first element la in- 
numerable compounds, generally of suffi- 
ciently obvious meaning, in most of which it 
denotes either the agent or the object of the 
action expressed by the word with which It is 
joined, or the person on behalf of whom it ia 
performed, or the person or thing to, for, or 
towards whom or which a quality, attribute, 
or feeling expressed by the following word 
belongs, is directed, or la exerted, or from 
which It proceeds ; or it denotes the subject 
of or object affected by auch action, quality, 
attribute, feeling, and the like (Webster): aa 
self 'abhorring, self -accusing, self-deceiving , Ac. 

self-abased, a. Humbled by conscious- 
ness of guilt or shame. 

self-abasement, a. 

1. Humiliation or abasement proceeding 
from consciousness of inferiority, guilt, or 
shame. 

2. Degradation of one’a self by one’a own act. 

self-abasing, cu Abasing or humiliating 
one'a self through consciousness of inferiority, 
guilt, or shame. 

S£lf - abhorrence, *. Abhorrence or 

hatred of one'a aelf. 

’* Be *hame and »e(f -abhorrence min*." 

__ Cowper : Olney Hymns, xl. 

self abuse, «. 

1. Abuse of one'a own powers. 

” Habitual spleen . . . hud sometime* urged 
To telf-abute * not ineloqnent tongue." 

Wordsworth : JCxcurtlen. bk. tU. 

• 2. Self-deception ; illusion. (Shdkesp. : 
Macbeth, iii. 4.) 

3. Masturbation (q.v.). 

* eelf-aecusatory, a. Accusing one's 
self. (Dickens: Christmas Carol, stave 1.) 

self accused, a. Accused by one’s self 
to others, or by one's own conscience. 

“ Die Hif-tuxuud of life run all to waste.” 

Cow per: Bill of Mortalitg (*. 0 . 1788]. 

self-acting, a. Acting of or by Itself; 
applied to any antomatic contrivance for 
superseding the manipulation which would 
otherwise be required in the management of 
machines: as, a self-acting valve, one moved 
by the action of the fluid, in contradistinction 
to one moved by mechanical devices. 

self-action, *, Action by or originating 
In one's aelf or itself. 

self-active, a. Self-acting ; moving one’s 
aelf or itself without foreign or external aid. 

self-activity, *. The power of moving 
one’s self or itself without foreign or external 
aid ; self-action. 

self T adj listing, a. Adjusting by one'a 
self or itself. 

self - admiration, *. Admiration of 

one’a aelf ; self-conceit. 

self-adulation, *. Flattery of one's self. 

0 Fired hy lond plaadlt* tod wlf-ndulatlon. m 
Byron: A Dittant View of Harrow-on-lHe-HiU 


* self-affairs, ?. pi One's own private 
affairs; one's own business. (Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Nights Dream, i. I.) 

* self- affected, a. Self-loving. (Shakesn. : 

Troilus d: Cressida, ii. 3.) 

self- affrighted, a. Frightened at one'a 

S€i i* 

** Self -oJ/riQh ted, tremble at hi* *in." 

ShaJcetp. ; Bichard It., «t X 

BOlf-aggrandizement, *. Aggrandize- 
ment or exaltatiou of one’a sell 

self-annihilation, a Annihilation by 

one’s own act. 

self-applause, *. Applause of one'* 
own aelf ; self-praise. 

” With all the attitude* o t wlf-applaute/ 

Byron ; Vition of Judgment, xcr. 

* Belf-applying, a. Applying to or by 
one s self. 

self-approbation, *. Approbation of 
one a aelf ; self-applause. 

self-approving, a. Approving of one's 
own conduct, character, Ac. 

’’ ^/-^prrorino dignity might never be abla to 
•meld me from ridicuie,'’— GoUlimith ; Tk, Be,, No. 4. 

self- asserting, self- assertive, a. 

Forward in asserting one’s aelf or one’s rights 
or claims ; putting one's aelf forward con- 
fidently. 

self-assertion, *. The act of asserting 

or putting one’s self or one'a own rights or 
claims forward in an assuming manner. 

self-assumed, a. Assumed by one*# 
own act or on one'a own authority : as a self- 
assumed title. 

* self-assumption, *. Self-con cel* 

_ , In teif-auumption gre*te» 

Than tn tha note of Judgment.*' 

Shake,p. j Troilut It Crstrida, ii. fr 

self-banished, a. Banished or exiled 
voluntarily. 

" 8df-f>anUKed from ■oclety.” 

Cowper : Tatk, 1 17*. 

self-begot,self-begotten,a. Begotten 
by one’s self or one's own powers. 

” Know none before u*. aelf-raUed 

By oar own quickening power. 

Milton: P.L., r. UMk 

self-beguiled, a. Self-deceived. 

self-betrayed, a. Betrayed by one’s 
own aelf. 

" 8*l/ hMray«t, and wilfully undone.” 

Covtp,r : Tirocinium, 171 

self-blinded, a. Blinded or led astray 
by one’a ow n actions, means, or qualities. 

self-born, a. Bom or begotten by one’s 
self; self-begotten. 

“Fright our native peace with $,lf-bom arm*." 

Mhakeep. : Richard li„ U. * 

* self-bounty, *. Inherent kindness and 

benevolence. 

“ I ' would Dot haTe your free and nohle nature 
Out of ael/-bowUy, be abured." 

Shaketp. : Othello. HI. a 

* self-breath, *. One's own words os 

speech. 

M A pride that quarrel* at uslf-breath." 

8hukctp. ; TroUut It Crewtda. 1L $. 

self-burled, a. Buried by one’s sell 

*' ^elf-buried ere they die." 

Cotcpcr ; Tati, r. K 

* self-oentratlon, s. The act of centring, 
or state of being centred, on one'a self. 


self 


* self-centred, a. Centred in 
;lf or itself. 


or on one’s 


"There hang* tha ball of earth and water mlxi 
Self-centred and unmov'd. “ 

Hrydm : State of Innocence. 

* eelf-charity, *. Love of one's self; 
self-love. 

“ Unleea tel f -charity be *ometlmee a vice." 

Shaketp. : Othello, it 1 

self-closing, a. Closing itself. Used of 
a gate, a door, Ac. 

# self-cognizanoe, a. Self-knowledge. 

"The Cr*t quality of thought i* It* telf-cognixancef 
—Poe: Xwr**a (Work* 1044, p. 131). 

self-collcoted, a. Self-possessed, calm, 
cool. 

*‘8till Id bi* *tern and telf -collected mien 
A coaqaeror 1 * more than captive'* air i* ■een.” 

Byron: CoTtalr, ii. S. 

BClf-coloured, a. All of a single colour. 
(Applied to some animals and to flowers, and 
also to textile fahrioa in which the warp and 
weft are of one colour.) 


’ rs ^L^ r& \ f&U, father ; we, wfit, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t^ 
^ ^ W ““t.. efib. cure. ^Ute. efir. rtae. rtll; try. Syrian. ». . = S; ^ = a; qu = k^. 
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■elf-command, *• A state of steady 
equanimity in every situation, enabling a man 
to exert his reasoning taeulties with coolness, 

•elf- possession* 

••Ha h*d, what Buruet wanted. Judgmant, Mr- 
command, and a iinautor powar of keeping woreU. 
Macaulay: H<st. Lng.. ch. xlU. 

fssss^ss^x\ P A — sss 

ment, or conduct. 

* self-communicative, a. Imparting 

or communicating by its own powers. 

self - complacency, self - complar- 
cence, s. t he quality or state of being self- 
complacent ; satisfaction with ones own 
doings or capabilities, 

“ By tha loee of that repoae. 

complacence cannot taata. . 

Cowper : Necessity of Self- A batemont. 

self-complacent, a. Pleased with one’s 
self or one’s own doings or capabilities. 

•• Tha self-complacent itupldlt y with ^chlheTli^ 
alatad on organ bring an army a* It they had been 

organising a common w •.Uth.'’— -VaeauZajr. Hitt. Eng-* 

ch. t. 

self-conceit, s. A high opinion of one’s 
self; self-esteem, egotism, vanity. 

- Philosophy, without his heavenly mMa , 

JUjr blow up «*»»««. fit. 

■elf-concelted, a. Having a blgj i or I 
overweening opinion of one s self ; vain, 
egotistical. „ | 

" A self-conceited lop will awaUow anything. — 

£ Estrange. 

self-oonceitedness, ». The quality or 
state of being self-conceited ; vanity^ self- 
conceit; sn overweening opinion of ones self 
or of one’s capabilities or accomplishments. 

-A contradiction ol what bwhoenMA fa i • murk 

{iffy’s 

Locks. 

self-condemnation, t Condemnation 

by one’s owq conscience. 

•* Abasement and * e lf-c^d 4 mnation. m 

LongfeUow: MUet S tandish, IT. 

self * condemned, a* Condemned by 

one's own conscience. 

*• Ooe deeper than another, 

Througn manifold degree! of guilt and shamo. 

“ * Wordsworth : Lxcurtion, bit. It. 

self-condemning, a. Condemning one’s 
self 

“And coaid tha ceaseless vultures oesw to prej 
Ob ^ M 

B 8 lf-oonfl denes, ». Confidence In one’ s 
eelf or in one’s own powers, capabilities, or 
strength ; reliance on one’s own opinions, 
judgment, or powers. 

self-confident, a. Confident of one’e 
own powers, capabilities, or etrength ; relying 
on one’s own opinions, judgment, or powers. 

self-confldently, adv. In s self-con- 
fident manner ; with self-con flde nee, 

• solf-confldlng, a. Self-confideot. 

•• With ooUUr pjtl~t «b; at 

self-conscious, a. 

1. Conscious of one’s own acts or state 
belonging to one’s self. 

••Yet my self-conscious worth, ypur high r f. noWT ?-. _ . 
Your virtue, through the neigh b ridS" 

2. Conscious of one’s self as an object of 
observation to others ; apt to think much of 
how one appears to nthers. 

self-consolousnees, s. 

1, Consciousness of one’s own state or act9. 

*’ Perception U the power hy which we are made 
■ware of the phwuomeua of the external world. Sff’ 
ecwMouaneu the power by whlch we 
phenomena of the Internal The object, of the former 
are aU presented to ua In Space and Time . . . The 
object* of the latter are ell apprehended by nato Time 
and lu Sell.- -Hamilton: Metaphysics {ed. Manael). U. 
190. 

2. Consciousness of being an object of ob- 
servation to others. 

“It pay* them well for pandering to It* »elf-con- 
$doutne** '—$t. James » Gcustte, SepU 1, 188A 

* self-considering, a. Considering with 
one's self or in one’s own mind ; deliberating. 
“In dubloua thought the king await*. „ 

An d self-oonsidoring, a* he itanda, d^atea.^^^^ 

self-consumsd, a. Consumed by one’s 
*elf or itself. 

“ Bat evil on iiaelf ehall back reooll . . 

Beli-ted and self-cons umt d. “ 

Milton : Camus, *97. 


eelf-oonauming, a. Consuming one’s 
aelf or itself. 

-A « 0 drln, TwM . 

self-oontained, a. 

1 . Wrapt up in one’s self; reserved, cold, 

not communicative. {Dickens : Christmas 

Carol , stave 1.) 

2. Applied (especially in Scotland) to & 
house having an entrance for itself, and not 
approached by an entrance or stairs common 
to others. 

Self-contained engine: A portable engine 
without travelling gear. 

* self-contempt, s. Contempt for one’* 
aelf. 

self-contradiction, s. The act or state 

of contradicting itself ; the quality or state 
of being self-contradictory; repugnancy in 
terms ; a proposition consisting of two mem- 
bers, one of which contradicts the other. 

**A writer of thin compluxlou gropes 
amount self-contradiction. »ud grovels lu abeurditie*. 
—Addison. 

self-contradictory, a. Contradicting 
Itself; involving a self-contradiction ; repug- 
nant in terms. 

•• M*u had better own their ignorance, t^»n xdrane* 

doctrine* which arc telf-oontradictury. —Spectator. 

self-control, *. Control over one’s self J 
self-restraint, self-command. 

“A mm who without self-control , 

Would seek what the degraded *oul 
Unworthily Admire* " Wordsworth : RutK > 

self-convicted, a. Convicted by one’s 
own conscience ; self-condemned. 

self-conviction, s. Conviction proceed 
lng from one’s own consciousness, knowledge, 
or confession. 

* self-ooversd, ct. Covered or clothed 
In one's native semblance. 

' Thoa % 

self-created, o. Created by one's self 
or one’s own power. 

self- Culture, s. Cnltnre, training, or edu- 
cation of one’s self without the aid of others. 

* self-danger, *. Danger from one’s self ; 
personal danger. {ShaJcesp. : Cymbeline, Hi. 4.) 

self-deceit, s. Deception respecting one’s 
self, or arising from one's own mistake ; seif- 
deceptioQ. 

- Thl» fatal hypoertoy anil self-deceit 1» 
of in theM word*. Who can aaderaUnd hU *rror« T 
Clean** thou me from secret toulta. —Addison . Spec- 
tator. 

self-deceived, a. Deceived or mistaken 
respecting one’s self by one’s own mistake or 
error. 

self-deoolver, *. One who deceives 
himself. 

self-deception, s. Deception concern- 
lng one’s self, or arising from one s own mis- 
take ; self-deceit. 

self-defence, s. The set of defending 
one’s own person, property, or reputation. 

•* The right of self-defence.'"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

ch. xiU 


en. xu. 

*5 The art of self -defence : Boxing, pugilism. 

• self-defensive, a. Defending or tead 
ing to defend one’s self. 

* self -delation, a Accusation of one’s 
self. 

self-delnded, a. Self-deceived. 

Sll 

self-delusion, a Self-deception, self- 
deceit. 

“Are oot these Btrxnge self-delusions, *ndy«| at- 
tested by com tnoo expenenoef —South. Sermons. 

self-denial, s. The denial of one’s self ; 
forbearance to gratify one’s own appetites or 
desires. 

••If the image of God to oaly sovereignty, certainly 
we bar* beenhltherto much mlstAken, »nd hereafter 
are to beware of mAldna .ounelvesnolike God, by 
too mnch self-denial And humility. —South. 

self-denying, a. Denying one's self; 
forbearing to gratify ones own appetite or 
desires. _ 

“ Tour self-denying eesh* Cowper : T ash, r. 823. 

Self-denying Ordinance: 

Eng. Hist.: A resolution passed by ^ the 
Long Parliament in 1645, that no member of 
the House shall, during the war, enjey or exe- 
cute any office or command, civil or military. 


self-denyingly, adv. In a self-denyiug 
maoner. 

self-dependent, self-dopending, a. 

Depending on one's self. 

* self-depraved, a. Depraved or cor- 
rupted by one’s self. 

“Solf-tsmpted, self-depraved." MU ton : P. L., ilk 1*0. 

self-destroyer, a. One who destroys 
himself. 

self-destruction, *. The destruction 

Of one’s self; self-mnrder, suicide. 

‘'But self-destruction therefore eought." 

v Milton : P. 1., x. 1,013. 

self-destractlve, a. Tending to th* 
destruction of one's self or itself. 

* self-determination, s. Determina- 
tion hy one's own mind ; determination by 
one’s own or its own powers without external 
influence or Impulse. 

•* xh© id e*a of men Aud self-determination Appear to 
b« conuected." — Locke. 

* self-determining, a. Capable of self- 
detennioatioQ. 

* Every Animal 1* con*cious of »ome ladl w ldu*l, *elf- 
moving, self-determining principle. —Pope A Arbisth 
not : Martinus Scriblerus. 

self-devoted, a. Voluntarily devoted ; 
devoted in person. 

“ A self -devoted ohlaf, hy Hector 

v Wordsworth : Laodamla. 

* solf-dsvotement, s. The set of de- 
voting one’s self or one’s services voluutanly 
to any cause or purpose ; self-devotion. 

self-devotion, s. The act of devoting 
one’s person or services to any cause or pur- 

E ose ; the act of sacrificing one’s interest or 
appiness for the sake of others ; self-sacrifice. 

“Adinllar remark douhtle** ©pplle* to the *» r ff^ 
lotion of Declua.*— Lewis: Cred. Early Homan Hist. 
(ed. 1666), 11. 479. 

self-devouring, a. Devouring one’s 
self or itself ; self-consuming. 

eelf diffusive, a. Having power to 
diffuse itself. 

* self diedain, s. Self-contempt. 

“ Mr self-disdain «h*ll be the UDshxVeo hAM, 

And my deformity ft* UwtgJ, XativH y. 

self-disparagement, *. Disparage- 
ment of one’s self. 

"Aud Inward self-disparagement afford* 

To medlUtlv© spleeu a grateful fciwt. 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. It. 

* self-dlspralse, s- Dispraise, censure, 
or disapprobation of oae’s eelf. 

self-dietmst, s. Distrust of one’s own 
powers or capabilities ; waut of confidence In 
one’s self, or one’s own powers. 

self-doomed, a. Doomed by one’s self ; 
volnntarily doomed. 

self-dubbed, a. Dubbed or named by 
one’s self. 

self-educated, a. Educated by one’s 
own eiforts without the aid of teachers ; self- 
taught. 

self-elected, a. Elected by one’s self, or 
out of ita own members. 

self-elective, a. Having the power or 
right to elect one’s self, or, as a body, to elect 
its own members. 

* self-endeared, a. Enamoured ofone’s 
■elf ; self-loving. {Shakesp. : Much Ado, in. 1.) 

• self- enjoyment, s. Internal satis- 
faction or pleasure. 

self-esteem, s. Esteem or good opinion 
Of one S ae „ ^ nothing profit* more 
Th.n self-esteem, grounded on just and rlght 
Well managed. B Mdton : P. L.. TlU. 67X 

* self eetlmatlon, s. Self-esteem. 

* self-evidence, s. The quality or state 

Of being self-evident. 

“ By the wvmo self-evtdmcs th*t one and two are 
equal to three."— Locke. 

self-evident, a. Evident without proof 
or reasoning ; needing no proof of lts 
ness or truth ; prolacing certainty or clear coo- 
viction npon a bare presentation to the mind. 

“ ^pl^. Pr C. d : ioa 

• self-evidently, adv. In a self-evident 
maoner; hy means of self-evidence; without 
proof or reasoning. 


Jaiwrn. twruw, WI. I ~ * 
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self-evolution, *. Developmeot by in- 
herent power or qnality. 

* self exaltation, t. The exaltation of 
one’s self ; self-aggraudizement. 

self-exalting, a. Exalting or aggran- 
dizing one's self. 

* If self exalting claim* be turn’d adrift. 

And grace be grace indeed, and life a gift." 

Cowper ; Hope. MO. 

* self-exa m i n ant, s. One who examines 
himself; one who practises seif-examination. 

self-examination, s. An examination 
orserntiny into one's own state, conduct, or 
motives, especially In regard to religious feel- 
ings or duties. 

** Let a man apply himself to the difficult work of 
self-examination. by « strict scrutiny into the whole 
•state of hi* tool ."— South : Sermons. 

* self-example, i. One’s own precedent 
(Shakesp. : Sonnet 142.) 

Belf-exlled, a. Self-banished. (Byron: 
Lara, i. 1.) 

self- existence, i. The quality or state 
of being self-existent ; inherent existence ; 
existence possessed by virtue of a being's own 
nature, and lodependent of any other being 
or cause ; an attribute peculiar to God. 

“ Who then will this • seif-existence call?" 

Black-more : Creation. 

self-existent, o. Existing by virtue of 
one’s own nature, and independent of any 
other being or cause ; having self-existenca. 
"This self-existent being hath the power of per- 
fection, u wall ss of existence, in himself."— Grew: 
Como. Sacra. 

* self-existing, a. Self-existent. 

“ Prims, self-existing Cause and End of slL" 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. It. 

self-explanatory, a. Capable of ex- 
plaining itself; bearing its own explanation 
on its face.. 

* self-explication, a The act of ex- 
plaining or giving account nf one's self or 
ltaelf. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, Ui. 4.) 

* self-exposure, s. The act of exposing 
or laying ODes self open, as to danger, Ac. 

* self extolled, a. Praised by one’s self ; 
aelf-exaited. 

“ Which we, • generation self-extoHd. 

As xealonsly perform." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, riit 

* self -exulting, a. Exulting in one’s self. 

self-laced, a. A term applied to the 
natural face or surface of a flagstone, In 
contradistinction to dressed or hewn. 

self-fed, a. Fed by one’s seif or itself. 

** What seem'd his own, a self-fed spring. 

Proves but a brook that glides aw ay. 

Cowper : Oiney Hymns, lviL 

self-feeder, 9. One who or that which 
feeds himself or itself; specif., a self-feeding 
machine or apparatus. 

self-f ceding, a. Capable of feed ing one’s 
self or Itself ; keeping up automatically a 
supply of anything of which there is a con- 
stant consumption, waste, use, or application 
for some purpose : as, a seif-feeding boiler, 
prio ting-press, Ac. 

self fertilization, a. 

Bat. : The fertilization of a pistil by jMllen 
from the stamens which immediately surround 
It. Opposed to cross-fertili 2 ation (q.v.> 

self-fertilized, a. 

Bot. : Fertilized by the pollen of the same 
flower, or at least of the same individual plant 

* self-figured, a. Conceived and planned 
by one’s self. 

" To kult their souls . . . 

In seXf-fgurtd knot.” Shakesp. : Cymbeline, IL A 

* 9 elf- flattering, a. Flattering to one’s 
aelf. 

" And expectations of self-flattering minds." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vll 

* self-flattery, «. Flattery of one’s self. 

* self-gathered, a. Gathered, wrapped 
up, or concentrated in one’s self or itself. 

self-glorious, a. Springing from vain- 
glory or vanity ; vain, boastful. 

" Vainness and tdf -glorious pride," 

Shakesp. : Henry r. », (Chorus.) 

self- governed, a. Governed by one's 
aelf or itself. 

" How few who miDgle with their fellow-men 
Aod still remain self -govern'd, sod spsii" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. t. 


self-government, s. 

1. The government of one’s self; self-control. 

2. A system of government by which the 
mass of a nation or people appoint the rulers ; 
democratic or republican government ; demo- 
cracy. 

• self gratulation, s. Gratulation of 
one’s self. 

self- harming, a. Injuring or harming 
one’s self or itself. 

self-heal, s. 

Bet. : (1) Prunella vulgaris and the genus 
Prunella (q.v.) ; (2) Sanicula europtea (Prior); 
(3) Pimpi nella Saxifraga. (Britten <t Holland.) 

^ The meaning of self-heal is thst one may 
by aid of those plants heal himself without a 
doctor. 


self-healing, a. Having the property or 
power of healing itself. 

self help, $. The use of one’s own powers 
to attain one's ends. (Smiles.) 

self-hidden, a. Hidden within one’s self. 

" Yet aot the less hi* spirit would hold dear 
Self -hidden praise, and friendship’s private tear." 

Wordsworth : Inscriptions. 

* self-homicide, a. The act of killing 
one’s ssif ; suicide. 

* self hope, s. Hope or dependence in 
one’s self. 

" It Is omnipotent. and not from lore, 

Bot terror end self -hope." Byron : Cain, L L 

* self-idolized, a. Idolized by one’s self. 

" Self-idolized, end yet * knave at heart" 

Cowper: Expostulation, M. 

* self-ignorance, s. Ignorance of one’s 
own character, powers, qualities, Ac. 

self- ignorant, a. Ignorant of one’s 
own character, Ac. 


* self-illumined, a. Illumined of itself 
or without extraneous aid. 

" Thus shine they self-illumined . . . 

The borrow’d splendours of ft cloudless day?** 

Cowper: Ice Islands. 

•elf-immolating, a. Self-sacrificing. 


* self-imparting, a. Imparting hy one’s 
own powers and will. 

"God, who Is ftn Absolute spiritual act, and who is 
such s pore light as In which there Is no darkness, 
must needs he infinitely self-imparting mod oommn- 
nioatlve." — Norris. (Todd.) 


self importance, i. High or excessive 
opinion of one’s self ; self-conceit. 

’’ Owr self-importance ruins 1U own scheme." 

Cowpcr : Conversation, SM, 

self-important, a. Having a high opinion 
of one’s self ; self-conceited. 


self-imposed, o. Imposed or taken on 
one’e self voluntarily. 

* self-imposture, 9. Imposture prac- 
tised on one’s self; self-deception, self-deceit. 

"A fstftl self-imposture, such as defeats th* design, 
end destroys the force of ill religion."— Sout A, 

* self indignation, s. Indignation at 
one’e own character or actions. 

self-indulgence, s. Free indulgence of 
one’s appetites or passions. 

M A con fee of vain delights *nd 

And self-indulgence— without 
Wordsworth : 

self-indulgent, a. Indulging one’s self ; 
gratifying one’s passions or appetite ; indul- 
gent to one’s self: 

** He had become singgish and self-indulgent "— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. vi. 

self-indulging, a. Self-indulgent 

” And wastes the sad remainder of his hours 
la self -indulging spleen." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. ii. 

self-inflicted, a. Inflicted by or on one’s 
self. 

” In self-inflicted penance." Byron : Lara, 1. 17. 

* self-insufficiency, s. Insufficiency of 
or in one’s self. 


thoughtless guilt, 
»h*me pursued." 
Excursion, bk. ill. 


self-interest, s. Private Interest; the 
interest or advantage of one’s self. 

* self-interested, a. Having or marked 
by self-interest; particularly concerned for 
one’s seif ; selfish. 

self-invited, a. Come without being 
invited. 

" A self -in sited guest." Longfellow : Student's rale. 

* self-involution, 9 . Involution in one’s 
self; hence, mental a bstraction ; reverie. 


* 8 elf involved, a. W rapped up in one’* 
aelf or in one’s thoughts. 

self- justification, *. Justification of 
one’s self. 

self-Justlfier, s. One who excuses or 
Justifies himself. 

self-kiUcd, a. Killed by one’s own band. 

" Now Ue« t victorious 
Among thy sJnin, self- kill it," 

Milton : Samson Agonistes . 1.6M. 

* Self-kindled, a. Kindled of itself or 
without any extraneous aid or power. 

" And left one altar dark, « little space. 

Which turn'd self-kindled, and renew'd the blaxe." 

Dryden: Palamon * Arcite. ill. 253. 

* self-knowing, a. Knowing of itself 
or without communication from another. 

self knowledge, 9 . Knowledge of ooe’a 
self, or of one's own character, powers, Ac. 

“ Self-knowledge truly leam'd." Cowper : Charity, SS*. 

self-known, a. Known to one’s self. 

" Ob, lost In vanity, till ooce self-known." 

Cowper: Glory to God Alone. 

* self-left, a. Left to one’s self or to it- 
self. (Milton : P. L., xi. 93.) 

* self life, «. Life in one’s self; a liviog 
solely for one's self or one’s own gratification 
or interest. 

* Self like, a. Exactly similar; corre- 
sponding. 

self-love, *. The love of one’s own peiv 
son, interest, or happiness ; aa instinctive 
principle in the human mind which impels 
every rational creature to preserve hie life 
*od promote his own happiness. 

* self-loving, o. Loving one’s self; cha- 
racterized by self-love. 

“ Feel for thy vile self-losing self in vain." 

Byron : A Sketch. 

self luminous, o. Luminous of itself 
or without any extraneous aid or power; 
having in itself the property of emitting light ; 
as, the sun, and the fixed stars. 

self-made, a. Made by one’s self ; espec. 
having risen in the world hy one’s own exer- 
tioua : as, « self-mods man. 

M Design’d by Nature wise, hut self-made fools." 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 637. 

* self-mastery, s. Mastery over one’s 

aelf; self-controL 

* self-mate, s. A mate for one’s sell 
(Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 8.) 

* self-mettle, t. One’s own fiery temper 

or mettle ; inherent courage. 

" Maw ' i bU *"• 

Shakesp. : Henry Till,, L L 

* self-motion, ». Motion given by in- 
herent powers, withont external impulse; 
spontaneous motion. 

” MatUr 1* Dot rtidaod with self-motion.'— Cheyne s 
Philos. Principles. 

self-moved, a. Moved by inherent power, 
without external Impulse. 

* self movent, a. The same ss Self, 
movino (q.v.). 

” Body cannot bo self-existent, because It la not 
self-movent , "—Grew. 

Self-moving, a. Moving by Inherent 
power, without external impulse. 

* self-murder, #. The murder of one’* 
self; suicide. 

” By all human law*, as well •« divine, self-murder 
has ever been agreed oo as the greatest crime."— 
Temple, 

•self-murderer, *. One who voluntarily 
destroys his own life ; a suicide. 

* self-neglecting, a, A neglecting of 
one’s self. (Shakesp. ; Henry V ., ii. 4.) 

* self occupied a. Occupied with one’s 
own thoughts or affairs. 

*' The careless stillness of a thinking mind 

Self -occupied Words worth: Excursion, bit L 

•self-offence, $. One’s own offence. 

“More nor less to others paying, 

Thau hy self-offences weighing." 

Shakes}., : Meat, for Meat., lit 1 

self-opinion, 9. 

* I. One’s own opinion. 

2. High or exalted opinion of one’s self, or 
of one’s own powers, capabilities, Ac. ; self* 
conceit. 

“ Confidence . . . distinguished from deceot asaur- 
ance, proceed* from self-opinion, occasioned by Igno- 
rance or flattery."— Cottier; Qf Confidence. 
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•self-opinionated, a. Self-opinioned. 

* self-opinioned, a. Having a high or 
exalted opinion of one’s self, or of one’s own 
powers, capabilities, &c. ; self-conceited. 

"He may cast him upon a bold self-opinioned phy- 
aiciau."— SouiA. 

self-originating, a. Originating in, pro- 
duced by, or beginning with onss self or 
itself. 

• self -partiality, a. A bias or partiality 
towards one’s self. 


self-perplexed, a. Perplexed by one’s 
own thoughts. 

• self-pity, s. Pity on one’s self. 

"This pity, which tome people self-pity call." 

Cowper : Stoeet Meal hat Sour Sauce. 

•self-pleached, a . Pleached or inter- 
woven by natural growth. 

self-pleasing, a. Pleasing one’s self; 
gratifying one’s own wishes or feelings. 

•self-pointed, a. Pointed or directed 
at or towards one’s self. 

"At timet both wish’d for and implored. 

At times sought with self-pointed sword. 

Byron : Mazeppa, xvu. 


* self-poise, *. Self-possession. 

"Yet he displayed excellent qualification* for 
either soldier or citizen— self-poise, a quick intelll- 

5 nee, elose application to the taak in hand. —Century 
ay., Jan., 1684, p. 453, 


* self-poised, a. Balancing one’s self. 
{Lit. tefig.) 

"I’ve watch’d you now a full half-hour 
Self -pois'd upon that yellow flower." 

Word worth : To a Butterfly . 


self-pollution, a. The same as Self- 
abuse, 2. (q.v.). 

self-posseBsed, a. Calm, composed; 
having self-possession. 

self-possession, a. Possession of one's 
powers ; calmness, composure, self-control, 
■elf-command. 

" gnhmUsive, yet with self-possession nrnnnVL" 

Byron : Corsair, 1L *. 

self-praise, ». The praise of one’s seif ; 
■elf-applause. 

’■ Seif praUo It no recommendation."— Old Proverb. 

* self-preference, t. Preference of one’s 
■elf to others. 


self-preservation, «. The preservation 
of one's self from destruction or injury. 

“ Self-preserscUion bade, and I mnit kill or die." 

Scott ; Don Roderick, vlL 


• self-pride, a. Pride in one’s own cha- 
racter, powers, or capabilities ; self-esteem, 
vanity. 

* self-profit, a. One’s own profit, advan- 
tage, or interest ; self-interest. 

self-propagating, a. Propagating by 
one’s self or itself 


self-registering, a. Registering auto- 
mi tically ; applied to an instrument so con- 
trived as to register automatically indications 
of phenomena, whether continuously, or at 
stated times, or at the maxima or minima of 
variations : as, a self- -registering thermometer. 

self-regulated, a. Regulated by one’s 
self or itself. 


• self-regulative, a. Tending or serv- 
ing to regulate ooc’s self or itself. 

self-reliance, s. Reliance on one’s 
powers or resources. 

self-reliant, self-relying, a. Relying 
or depending on one’s own powers or resources ; 
■elf-dependent. 

self-renonncing, a. Renouncing one’s 
own rights or claims. 

"That self -renouncing wisdom." 

Cowper : Truth , 558. 

self-renunciation, «. Ths act of re- 
nouncing one’s own rights or claims; self- 
abnegation. 

self-repellency, a. The inherent power 
of repulsion in a body ; the quality or state of 
being self-repelling. 

self-repelling, a. Repelling by its own 

inherent power. 

* self-repetition, s. The act of repeat- 
ing one’s own words or actions ; the ssying or 
doing of what one has already said or done. 

self-reproach, *. The act of reproach- 


ing, censuring, or condemning one’s self; the 
reproach or censure of one’s own conscience. 

" To mitigate as gently as I could, 

The atiug of self-reproach with healing words. 

Wordsvtorth: Excursion, hk. tL 

self- reproached, a. Reproached by 
erne’s own conscience. 

self- reproaching, a. Reproaching one’s 
self. 

sclf-reproachlngly, adv. By reproach- 
ing one’s self; with self-reproaches. 

self-reproof, s. The reproof of one’s 
self; the reproof of conscience. 

self-reproved, a. Reproved by one’s 
own conscience, 
self-reproving, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Reproving ons’s self ; reproving 
by conscience. 

B. Assubst. :The reproof of one’s conscience ; 
88lf-reproach. 

" He’s full of alteration and self -reproving.* 

Shaketp. ; Lear, Y. L 

self-repugnant, a. Repugnant to itself ; 
self-contradictory. 

self-repulsive, a. Repulsive in or by 
one's self or itself. 

self-respect, s. Respect for one’s self 
or one’s own character and reputation. 

" Allured him, sunk to low in self-respect ." 

Wordncorth : Excursion, bk. vl. 

• self-respecting, a. Having self-re- 
spect. 

" Thia self-respecting Nature prompt*, and thia 
Wiadoin enjoin*." WorxLnoorth ; Excursion, bk. Ti. 

self-restrained, a. Restrained by one’s 
self, or by one’s own power of will ; self-con- 
trolled. 

Thou first, O king 1 relenae the right* of sway ; 
Power, tftf -restrained, the peopleb^tobey.^^^ 

self-restraint, *. Restraint or control 
imposed on one's self ; self-cootrol, self-com- 
mand. 

• self-reverence, a. Reverence or re- 
spect for one’s own character or reputation ; 
self-respect. 

• self-reverent, a. Having self-respect ; 
self-respecting. 

self-righteous, a. Righteons in one’s 
own esteem ; pharisaic. 

self-righteousness, a. Reliance or 
one's own supposed righteousness ; righte- 
ousness the merits of which a person attri- 
butes to himself; Pharisaical righteousness. 

" Perhap* that Babylonish vest. 
Self-righteousness, provoke* the rod. 

Courper : 0 insy Hymns, xliii. 

• self-rolled, CL. Rolled or coiled on 
itself. (Milton : P. L. } lx. 183.) 

• self-ruined, a. Ruined by one’s own 
acts or conduct. 

self-sacrifice, s. -Sacrifice of one’s self, 
or of ODe’s own interests or advantage. 

" Together we have learned to prize 
Forbearonca and self-sacrifice," 

Wordsworth ; White Doe, IL 

self-sacrificing, a. Sacrificing one’s 
self, or one’s own interest or advantage. 

“ Bearing to Heaven that preclou* *igh 
01 pure, teif-tacriflcing love." 

Moore : Paradise A the Peri. 


self-same, O. The very same ; identical. 

" That selfsame day, by fight or by »urpri*«. 

To win the mount of God." Jfihon ; P. L., vi, 87. 


self-satisfied, o. Satisfied with one’s 
self. 


self-satisfying, CL Giving satisfaction 
to one’s 8e If. 

" Then farewell all self-satisfying achemea" 

Couper : Truth, 7. 

• self scorn, a. Scorn of one’s self. 


self-seeker, 4. One who seeks his own 
interest or advantage. 


self-seeking, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Seeking one’s own interest or. 

advantage ; selfish. , 

" Nick doe* not pretend to be a gentleman : he is a 
tradesmen, a self-seeking wretch.’ — Arbuthnot : John 
Bull. 

B. As subst. : The act of seeking one’s own 
Interest or advantage ; selfishDeas. 

* self-severe, a. Severe or harsh towards 
one’s self. (Milton : Samson Agonistes, 827.) 


self-el ain, a. Slain or killed by one’s 
self; suicide. 

* self-slaughter, s. The killing of one’* 
self; suicide. 

M And sanction with telfslaughter the dull lie 
Which enured me here." 

Byron : Lament of Tasso, 9. 

* self slaughtered, a. Killed by one’s 
self. 

** Himself on her self slaughtered body threw." 

Shaketp : Rape of Lucrece, 1,783. 

* self-society, S. The society of one’s 
self alone ; solitude. 

"Moreover, 1 have observed that he la too much 
given to his study and self-society, especially to con- 
verse with dead men, I mean book#.”— Howell : Letters, 
bk. il.. let. 51. 

* self-sought, a. Sought voluntarily. 

*’ His life was one long war with self-sought foe*. 

Or friends hy him self-bfqiiahed.” 

Byron - Childe Harold, 111. 80. 

self-styled, a. Called or styled by one’s 
self; ao called, pretended. 


self subdued, a. Subdned by one’s own 

power or means. 

* self substantial, a. Composed or 
consisting of one’s own substance. 

“ Thou, contracted to thine own hright eye*, 

Feed'at thy life’s flame with self-substantial fuel. 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 1. 

self-subversive, a. Overturning or 
subverting one’s self or itaelf. 


self sufficiency, * self-sufficience, *. 

1. The quality or state of being self-suffi- 
cient ; inherent fitness for all ends and pur- 
poses, independent of others ; capability of 
working out one’s own ends. 

“The philosopher*, and even the Epicurean*, main- 
tained the self-sufficiency of the godhead, and *eldom 
or never sacrificed at alh —Bentley. 

2. An overweening opinion of one’s own 

E owera, capabilities, or worth ; excessive con- 
dence in one’s own powers or capabilities. 

That self-tuMciency now mentioned may have been 
of *ervice to them in this particular."— Goldsmith .* 
Polite Learning, ch. viiL 


self-sufficient, a. 

1. Capable of effecting all one’s own ends or 

of fulfilling one’s own desires without the aid 
of others. » 

*• Neglect of friend* can never bo proved rational 
till we prove the. person uilng it omnipotent and 
self sufficient, and euch a* ean never need any mortal 
awUtance.”— South : Sermons. 

2. Haviug an overweening confidence in 
one’s own powers, capabilities, or worth ; 
haughty, overbearing. 

'• This la not to be doua In a rash and self sufficient 
manner : hut with an humble dependence on divine 
grace, while we walk among annre*."— Watt*. 

* self-sufficing, a. Sufficient for one’s 
self or for itself; without external aid; self- 
sufficient. 

self-supported, a. Supported by itself 
without any extraneous aid. 

" Few self- supported flower* endure the wind * 
Coteper : Task, liL 667. 

self-supporting, a. Supporting one’s 
self or itaelf without aid or contribution from 
others. 

“The guarantor* he called upon for no further pay 
ment, and the wnolo movement become self-support- 
ing."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 17, 1885. 

self-sustained, a. Sustained or sup- 
ported by one’s self. 

self-taught, a. Taught by one’s self. 

* self-tempted, a. Tempted by one’s 
self. ( Milton . P. L. y iii. 130.) 

* self-thinking, a. Thinking for one’s 
self; forming one’s own opinion irrespective 
of others. 


* self-thought, a. A private thought. 

“ Till all thy self- thoughts curdle into hate." 

Byron : A Sketch. 

self-tormentor, a. One who torments 
or harasses himself. 

self-torture, a. Torture or pain inflicted 
on one’s self. 


*self-torturing, a. Torturing or tor- 
menting one’s self. 

The self -torturing aophlst, wild Rouaeecu." 

Byron ; Childe Harold, iii. 77. 

• self-trust, S. Trust or reliance on one’s 
self; self-relisoce ; trust or confidence in 
od8’b self. 

•’ Where U truth If there be no self-trust I" 

nl-Mmrs * ft fin* nf Lucrrct. 188* 


boll, b 6 $; p£tLt, Jtffrl; cat, fell, chorus, fhin, ben<?h ; go, gem; thin, *hi s; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, P h _*• 

-clan -tian = -tion, -sion = shun; -fion, -fioa = zhun* -clous, -tious, -sious = shfts. -We, ^dle, Ac. — Dfi* 
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selfhood— semaphorist 


• self-view, i. 

1. A view of one’s self or of one’s own 
character or actions. 

2. Regard or care for one's own interests. 

• self-violence, *. Violence to one's self 
(Mill on: Samson Agonisles, 1,584.) 

self-will, t. One’s own will ; obstinacy. 

’‘Then obstinate tel f- wilt confirm* him ■a" 

Cowprr : Progress qf Error , 643. 

self-willed, a. Governed by one's own 
will ; obstinate ; not accommodating or com- 
pliant. 

“ For I *41 wayward, bold, sad wild. 

X seif -wilt d imp, a (rand* mo* child." 

Scott: Marmion, tiL (Iatrod.) 

• self-will edness, «. Self- will, obstinacy. 

*' Her ladyehip'a t*lfwiUtdnttt.’'—Mlss Edgeworth: 
Belinda* cb. xL 

self- worship, *. The idolizing of one’a 
•elf. 


self-worshipper , x 

or idolizes himself. 


One who worships 


* self- wrong, i. Wrong done by a person 
to himself. 

” But, I eat myaeif be guilty of t*lf -wrong," 

Shakes?. : Cemodg V Errors, lit. X 

t self -ho?d, *. [Eng. self; - hood .1 Indi- 
viduality. indepen denca of thought ana action. 
(Modelled on manhood .) 


sSlf'-ish, a. [Eng. self; Caring only or 

chiefly for self ; attentive only to one’a own 
interest* ; void of regard for others ; proceed- 
ing from or characterized hym love of self; 
•ctaated by or proceeding from m regard to 
private ends or advantage. (A word of Fori tan 
origin.) 


"Wh*D they [the pTMbvtcrUtu) n» that h« u_ 
not uljUK (it la » word of their own new mlntL*— 
Backet : Lift qf Williams, p. m. 


•^ir-Jsh-1^, adv. [Eng. selfish; -ly.) Id • 
selfish manner; with a regard only for one's 
own interests, ends, or advantage. 

** Ha can your merit soUUklg approve." 

Pops: ProL to Sat,, JW. 

■Slf'-Uh-nSss, i. [Eng. selfish ; - ness .] The 
quality or state of being selfish ; exclusive 
regard to one’s own interests, ends, or advan- 
tage ; the quality or state of beiDg self-in- 
terested. 

“ Whila nought aare narrow trliUhnest anceeoda. 

And low deaign.** Thornton : Liberty, It. 

• sSir-bjm, i. [Eng. self; -irm.) Devotedness 
to self ; selfishness. 


• SClf-lst, s. [Eng. self; -fst.] One who is 
wholly devoted to self ; a selfish person. 

• sSlf -lSss, a. [Eng. self; -less.] Having no 
regard for self ; unselfish. 

“ A* high a* woman in bar te'JUet mood.” 

Tcnngton : Merlin k Vision, 293. 

• sSir-lgsa-ljf, adv, [Eng. selfless; -ly.) In 
an unselfish manner. 


* sglT-lSss-ngss, s, (Eng. selfless; -ns**) 

Freedom from selfishness. 


" Thay may not be able to bout tha ChriatUn ttlf. 
leanest of Mr. L."— World , Not. is. 1883. 


• selfness, *. [Eng. self; -new.] Self-love, 
selfishness. 

"Shall I. a son and rohlect, aeem to dare. 

For any teifneu, to act realm* on fire V* 

Lord Brooke : Mustapha. 

• sSlf -time, 3. [Eng. self, and time,) The 
exact moment, the point of time. 

“ At which selftime the house teemed all on fire." 

Marlowe: Paustus, T. 4. 

■8-lT-num, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. selinon; 
Gr. oeXivoy ( selinon ) = a kind of paraley.) 

Bot. : Miik-paraiey ; a genus of Angellcld*. 
Umbellifera from Europe, Madeira, the 
Caucasus, Ac. The old Selinum palustre is 
now Beucedanum palustre. 


■51 -I-on, 9. [Low Lat. selio, genit selionis ; 
Fr. sillon = a ridge, a farrow.] A ridge of 
land rising between two furrows, of a breadth 
sometimes greater aud sometimes less. 


&£ll (1), x [Sell, t\] An imposition, a cheat ; 
a trick successfully played at another's ex- 
pense. (Slang.) 

* nhU (2X * cell, • selle, «. [Fr. stile, from 
Lat. sella — a seat.] 

1. A seat, a throne. 

2. A saddle. 

“On hit hroad ahleld. hltt not, hnt glaondng fell 
On hie hone Deck* before the quilted tell. 

Spenser ; P. Q., II. r. 4. 


sSH. * selle, * sille, i it. A t. [A.S. sellan, 
sillan , *yf/an = to give, to hand over; cogn. 
with Jcel. selja = to hand over to another ; 
Dan. salge; Sw. sdlja ; 0. H. Ger. saljan; 
M. H. Ger. sellen; Goth, saljan to offer a 
sacrifice ; Llthuan. sulyti = to proffer, to 
offer.] 

A. Transitive ; 

L Literally: 

1. To transfer, as property of any kind, or 
the exclusive right of possession, to another 
for an equivalent ; to give or dispose of for a 
consideration, especially for money ; to vend. 
It is the correlative to buy ; one buys what 
another sells. (Genesis xxxvii. 27.) 

2. To make a matter of bargain and sale of; 
to accept a price, reward, or bribe for ; to be- 
tray for a reward ; to be unfaithful to. 

“ Tboo alone oouldat h*U mo. 

Thy husband, slight me, tell me, sud forego me." 

Milton: Samson Agon ittet, 940. 

II. Fig. : To Impose upon, to cheat, to 
trick ; to play a trick on. (Slang.) (Generally 
used in the pa. j>ar.) 

B, Intransitive : 


L To have commerce or dealing ; to deal. 

“ I will hoy with you, tell with you. bat I will not 
eat with your— Shakes?. : Merchant qf Venice, L X 

2. To be Bold ; to fetch a price : as. Good 
wares will always sell 

11. To sell one's life dearly : To cause great 
loss to those by whom one Is killed; to 
avenge one’s self dearly on an enemy before 
losing one’a life. 

2. To sell one up: To sell one’s goods to 
satisfy his creditors. 

3. To sell out: 


(1) To dispose of all one’s belongings, goods, 
shares, Ac. 

(2) To sell one’s commission In the army, 
and retire from the service. (Engtish.) ■ 

" So h« told out, loft hla regiment, married, and 
eettled down.*’— Field, Dec. M, im 


a6U, a. k [See def.] Self Sells = our- 
selves, themselves. 

“ We’ll fang quietly aboot our Job our twa wilt, and 
naebody the wi*er for X.'— Scott : Antiquarg, eh. xxir. 


s£l'-la, s. [Lat. ss a seat, a saddle.] 

Anat . ; Anything saddle-shaped. 

sella-tnrclca, x (The Turkish saddle.) 
[Pituitary-fossa.] 


sSl'-lse-fonn, a. [Lat. sella (q.v.), and 
forma = form, shape.] 

Bot. : Saddle-shaped. 

sSll'-a-lte, x [After Signor Sella, the Italian 
mineralogist and statesman ; fluff. -Heflin.).] 
Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring with 
anhydrite at Geibroula, near Moutiers, Savoy. 
Hardness, 5*0 ; ap. gr. 2-972 ; lustre, vitreous ; 
fracture, con choldal ; colourless; traueparent. 
Compos. ; uncertain, hut believed to be a 
fluoride of magnesium. 

s$l'-lan-der?, sSl-len-derj, s. [Fr. 
solandies.) A dry scab In a horses hough or 
pastern. 

* selle (1), x [Cell.) 

* sSlle (2), x [Sell (2), «.] 

* selle (3), x [Sill] 

B&l'-lon derj, x [Sella nders.) 

sSll'-er, ». [Eng. sell, v. ; *r.) One who 
sella ; a vender. 

“ Plenty of buyer*, but few tetter s’— Locke: Lowe r- 
ing qf Interest, 


sell -in g, pr. par . A a. [Sell, t.] 

A* Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Disposing of by sale; offering for sale; 
▼ending. 

2. For sale ; offered for sale ; purchasable 
at : as, The selling price of any commodity. 

S^l'-ter^, x [Seltzer.] 

S^ltz'-er, x [A corrupt, of Seltera.] Seltzer- 
water (q.v.). 

seltzer-water, i. 

Chem. : A carbonated mineral water im- 
ported from Lower Belters, in the duchy of 
Nassau. It contalne common salt and the 
carbonates of soda, magnesia, and lime, and 


la recommended as a mild stimulant and 
diuretic. An artificial seltzer for domestio 
use is prepared by adding minute quantities 
of common salt and carbonate of soda to 
distilled water, and highly impregnating with 
carbonic add gas. 

scl'-vage (ag© as Ig), «. [Selvedge.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The same as Selvedge (q.v.). 

II. Technically: 

1. IxKksmitk. : The edge-plate of a lock 
through which the bolt shoots. 

2. NatU. : [Selvage e]. 

eSl-va-gee', x [Selvage,] 

Naut, : A rope or ring made by a number 
of 9pUQ yarns laid parallel and secured by 
lashings. Sometimes U9ed In place of rope, 
being Ie99 likely to elip, aod more elastic. 

• selve, a. [Self.] 

sgl'-vedge, * sel'-ve&e (ve a a vl), x [Lit. 
= self-edge, from O. Out. selfegge , from self 
= self, and egge — edge ; cf. Low Ger. tlf- 
kant, selfende; Ger. selbsnde = & self-end, a 
selvedge.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : The edge or list of doth, 
woven flo as to prevent ravelling ; a woven 
border or border of close work on a fabric. 

“Thou ihftlt make loop* of blua upon the edge of 
the oue curtain from tho teltedgu in the coupling.'— 
Exodus xxtL 4. 

2. NatU. : Selvagee (q.v.). 

S^l'-vedged, 8&I'-vaged (ve, va ae vi), a. 

[Eng. $dvedg(e); ><d.] HsviDg a aelvedge; 
formed with a selvedge. 

•selv'-fn, a. [Self.] 

sSlve^, 8. pi [Self.) 

sel -w^n-ite, x [After Dr. A. 0. Selwyn ; 
fluff. •ite(Min.).\ 

Min.: A massive, emerald-green mineral, 
found near Heathcote, Victoria, in the Upper 
Silurian formation. Hardness, 8*5 ; ep. gr. 
2*53 ; flub-translucent. Compoa. : a hydrated 
silicate of alumina and magnesia, with some 
hydrous chromic oxide. Recent researches 
tend to support the view that it is a mixture. 

• 80 -1 jr, a. [Seely.] 


* se’-ljf-nSss, *. [Mid. Eng. sely; -nesx ) Hap- 
piness, simplicity. 



sSm'-o-pliore, x [Gr, <rrj?n (sbna) — x sign, 
and Eng. auff. -phore.) A kind of telegraph 
or apparatus for conveying information Dy 
visible signs, such 
as oscillating arms 
or flags by day- 
light, and by the 
disposition of lan- 
terns by night. The 
varioufl combina- 
tions may serve to 
Indicate the num- 
bers corresponding 
to certain exprea- 
flionein a tabulated 
code, or may be 
employed to repre- 
sent the letters of 
the alphabet In 
the form represent- semaphore. 

ed in the illustra- 
tion, Introduced Into Eogland in 1795, the 
signal arms were each made to aaanme one of 
aix different positions when required. By 
various combinations of these positions, the 
alphabet, numerals np to ten, arbitrary signs 
and symbols could be represented. A simple 
form of the apparatus Is used on railways to 
regulate the movement* of trains. 


semaphore-plant, *. 

Bot. : Dtsmodium gyrans. So called from 
it* movement*. 


sSm-a^phSr'-Ic, sSm-a-phSi'-Io-ad, a. 

[Eng. semaphore) ; Ac, -leal.] Pertaining or 
relating to a semaphore or semaphores ; tele- 
graphic. 

" Under the Emperor Nlcholaa L, a magrnifloeot and 
expeuklva temapkoric njritem wa» Introduced into 
HuMift."— Knight : Diet. Mech., a t. Semaphore 

8^m-a-phSr'-Ic-al-l^, adv. [Eng. semaphori - 
cal; -ly.] By means of a semaphore. 

• sem-a-phor-ist, • se-m&ph dr-Iat, j. 

[Eng. semaphor(e) t Ast.) One who ha* charge 
of a semaphore. 


Cite, dre, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, w?U, work, whd. *6n : mute. ottb. cure, Tjnlte, cur, rtile, full ; try, Syrian, to, to = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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S$-ma-t51'-0 -gtf, «. [Gr. «rn/xa it. 

(a* natos) = * sign ; fluff, -otogy.) 
The doctrine of fligna, particularly of verbal 
signs, in the operations of thinking and rea- 
soning ; the acieace of language ae expressed 
by signs. 

* sem -bla-ble, a. & s. [Fr.] 

A. As oulj. : Like, rcsembliog, similar. 

« Whtt that be salth. I bold It fermtnd .table, 

I .ay the nme, or elle. tbiuj #(374 . 

B. Assubst.: That which.ie like or reserahles; 
likeness, representation. 

•• HU temblable. ye* himself." 

Bhakeep. : Timon, It. * 

* sSm'-bla-bl^, cudv. [Eng- umblabQe), -ly. 1 

In a eimilar manner ; similarly. 

"Bembtably farulih d Uke the king himielf." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry I V., r. A 

sSm'-blance, • sem-blaunce, s. [Fr. sem- 
blance;' from «m6ier — to seem, to appear, 
from Lat. similo t simulo = to simulate (q.v.).J 

1. Likeness, resemhlance, appearance, si- 
militude, show. 

“High words tbit boro 
Semblance of worth." Milton : P. L., i. 62». 

2. Exterior figure or appearance ; exterior. 

- 'Mldet lorrow showing Joyom temNlanee ' ** M* 
Spenter .* F. Q., IV. Til. 44. 

* 3. A form of figure representing something 
a likeness, an image. 

•• The lonely boar m-eient* again „ 

The eembltince of thy gentl. iheda. 


The temotanc* ui 

Byron : If Sometime* IntAe Haunt* qf Men. 

♦sSm'-blant, # aem-blaunt, a. & s. [Fr. 
stmUunt; pr. par. of sembltr= to seem, tc 
appear.] 

A. As adjective: 

X. Like, resembling. 

2. Appearing ; seeming rather than real 
apparent. 

B. As substantive : 

t. Show, appearance, figure, resemblance, 
outward appearance. 

“ Wept mid made eembtaunt of *11 aorowa and bony- 
aew ,"_/’ a *yan.' Chronyde. ch. Ux.iL 

2. The face. 

•• Hel bowlden her eeniblaunt Into ertbe."— Wydilfe / 

- Lute xxlT. a 

* sSm'-bla-tive, a. [O. Fr.] Resembling, 
seeming. * 

« And *U ii eem Uatiee a wot^’e p^rt 

Shakrrp. : Twelfth Night, L A 

* gem-blaunt, a. & a. [Semblant,] 

gam ble, v.i. [Fr. stmbler = to seem, from 
Lot. similo, simulo = to simulate (q.v.) ; Sp. 
semblar; Ital. semblart.) 

* i . Ord . Lang. : To imitate ; to make a like- 
ness or representation. 

•• When tembllng *rt miy carr* the fair effect, 

And full achievement of thy grentdwlgn^^j 

2. Law: Used impersonally, generally in 
the* abbreviated form, sem, oram*> = it seems, 
and commonly prefixed to a point of law (not 
necessary to oe decided in the case), which 
has not been directly settled, but on which 
the court indicates ita opinion. 

* sem'-ble, a. [Semblk, v.] Like, similar. 

“ Bare the tembl* atile." Budeon : Judith, L SO. 

scm'-C, a. [Fr. = eown.] 

Her. : A term employed to describe a field 

or charge powdered or — 

atrewn over with fig- 
ures, as stars, billets, 
crosses, &c. (Called 
alao Powdered.) 



se-mS-car'-ptis, «- 
[Gr. ( semeion ) =s 

a mark, and *apiro« (Tear- 
©as) = fruit So called 
from Its furnishing seme, 

marking-ink. See def.] 

Bot. : A genus of Anacardiace*. Flowers 
polygamous; calyx five-cleft; petals and 
stamens five ; styles three ; nut compressed, 
heart-shaped, on a thick and depressed torus. 
Semecarpus Anacardium ia a deciduous tree, 
growing in the sub-Himalayan tract, from the 
Sutlej eastwards, and ascending to 3,500 feet. 
It ia called the Marking-nnt tree because the 
pericarp of the fruit contains a bitter and 
astriagent principle used everywhere in India 
fur marking-ink ; with lime-water It Is made 
into an ordinary ink ; and It ia also used as a 
black dye. Ponnded and boiled In rape-oil, it 


fltaya putrefaction when begun tea hide. The 

resin of the tree yields the varulrt i of By het 
An oil derived from it, mixed with the milk of 
Euphorbia, is made in the Satpoora hills into 
birdlime. The acrid juice of the nute is used 
also in rheumatism and leprosy, and to ward 
off the attacks of white ants. Its seeds, called 
Malacca-beaos or Marsh-nuta, are eaten ; so is 
the yellow fleshy cap surrounding the seeds, 
which is roasted in ashes. The wood of the 
tree is sometimes burnt as charcoal, o. 
panduratus, & tree growing in Pegu and M&s- 
teban, and S. truvarworica, found in the 
Tinneveily and Travancore Hills, abound in 
a caustic black juice or resin. 

ee-meiog'-ra-phy, s. [Gr. (*" 

meion) = a aign, a mark, and yP a<po> (grapho)-- 
to write.] The doctrine of signs ; specif., in 
pathology, a description of the marks or 
symptoms of disease. 

se-mci a. [Eng. semdolog(y); 

-ical.) Pertaining or relating to semeioiogy ; 
apecif., pertaining to the symptoms of disease. 

*. [Gr- (^meion) 

= a mark, a sign, and Aoyo? (logos) — a word, 
a disconrae.] The doctrine of sigas ; aemel- 
otics. 

ee-mei-ot'-Jo, cl [Gr. tnyxelov (stmeion) = a 
sign.] Pertaining to signs ; pertaining or re- 
lating to semeiotics; specifically, relating to 
the symptoms of disease ; symptomatic. 

se-mei-St'-ics, a [Semeiotic.] 

1 Ord. long. : The doctrine or science of 
signs ; the language of signs ; aemeiology. 

2 Pathol. : The branch of medical science 
which investigates the avmptoma of disease ; 
symptomatology, aemeiology. 

Sgm'-£-le, «. [Gr.] 

1. Greek Mythol , A daughter of Cadmus 
and llermiooe, and mother of Dionysos. 

2. Astron. : [Astteroih, 86]. 

3. Zool. & Palaxmt. : A genus of Tellinid®. 
Shell rounded end sub-equilateral, the beaks 
turned forward ; hinge teeth 2-2, partial 
ainus deep, rouaded. Recent species 
from the warmer seas ; fossil thirty, from the 
Eocene of America and Europe onward. 
(Woodward.) 

* semo-liebe, • seme-ly, a. [Seemly.] 

a. (Lat. semen Uni = flax-seed. 

Min': A variety of aphene (q.v.), occuirteg 
in small greenish crystals in the trachytic 
lavas of Lake Laach, Rhine. 

* eeme-ly-bedc, s. [Seemlihead.] 
se'-mSn, s. [Lat. = seed, from the same root 

as sero = to aow.] 

1. The aeed or prolific fluid of male animate *, 
aperm ; tbe secretion of a testicle. 

2. The seed of plants, or the matured ovule, 
semen-contra, s. [Semencine.] 

Be-mSn'-Cine, «. [Lat. semen = seed, and 
cynce , geait. of cyna = an Arabian tree pro- 
ducing cotton.] 

Pham. : A atrong aromatic drug Imported 
from Aleppo and Barbary. It is supposed to 
consist of the leaves, broken peduncles, and 
nnexpanded flowers of various Artemisias. 
Called alao Wormwood and Semen-contra. 


The half of a given or 


Bemi-angle, s. 

measuring augle. 
semi-annual, a. Half-yearly, 
semi annually, odv. Occurring or re- 
curring ouce in every six months. 

seml-annular, a. H«lf-ronnd ; having 
the figure of half a ring ; forming a semi-circle. 
“ Another boar-tuek. «omewhat sleoderer, and ol a 
eemiranmdar figure." — Grew : M ue&um. 


eemi-aperture, s. 

ture. 


* sem-eso , a. [Lat. semi = half, and esus, 
pa. par. of tdo = to eat.] Half-eaten. 

* sS-mSs'-ter, s. [Lat. semestris= half-yearly, 
from sex = six, and mtnsis^n month.] A 
period or term of six months. 

e2m-K pry. [I^t.= half (reduced to »m- 
before a vowel); coga. with Gr. 

= half ; A.8. = sdm-, as m sdm-wU = hslf-wise , 
Sanac. Mmi = half.) A prefix, denoting half, 
half of, la part, or partially. It is largely 
used in compounds, the meanings being, a9 a 
rule, sufficiently obvious. 

Bcmi-acid, o. Half-acid, aub-acld. 

Bcmi-amplexloaul, a. 

Bot. : Half embracing the atem. 

Beml-anatropoua, a. 

Bot. (Of on ovule): Parallel with the funi- 
culus. 


The half of an aper- 
[Semiarian.] 


Semi- Arlan, a. & s. 

©emi-attached, a. 

1 Partially attached or united; partially 
bound hy affection, iuterest, or special pre- 
ference of any kind. 

2. The same as Semi-detached (q.v.). 
semi-barbarian, a. & s, 

A- As adj.: Half- savage, half - civilized ; 
partially civilized. 

B. As subst. : One who is in a state of semi- 
barbarism. 

Bemi- barbaric, a. Semi -barbarous ; 
partially civilized. 

eemi-barbariam, a. The quality or 
state of being only partially civilized. 

eemi - barbarous, a. Half - civilized, 

aemi-barbarian. 

* semi-brief, a. A semibreve (q.v.). 
eeml-bull, s. [Lat. bulla dimidia , blanca, 
defectiva.} 

Eccles. : A bull published by a Pope before 
his enthronement. His name does n°t api>ear 
on the seal, the reverse of which is left blank 
Formerly aucli bulls needed ratification After 
the Pope’a coronation, but they were declared 
valid by Nicholas IV. (1288-92). 

semi-calcined, cl Half-calcined, par- 
tially calcined. 

semi-castrate, v.t. To deprive of one 
testicle. 

semi-castration, a. Half-castration ; 
deprivation of one testicle. 

eemi-cboms, 

Music: A chorus, or part of a chorus, per- 
formed by half or a part of the fall chorus. 

* semi-circled, a. Semicircular. 

•* Id a temi-cirded farthingale." — Shaketp. : Merry 
Witte, UL #. 

semi-circnmferenoe, a. Half the cir- 
cumference. 

semi-column, a. A half column, 
gem i -columnar . a. 

Bot. : Columnar on one aide only, 
semi-conscious, a. Half or partially 
conscious. 

semi-crustaceous, a. Half or partially 

crustaceone in textore. 

semi-crystalline, cl Half or Imperfectly 
crystalline. 

semi-cylinder, a. Half 

a cylinder. 

eemi-cylindric, eemi- 
oylindrioal, a. Half 
cylindrical. 

Semi-cylindrical leaf: 

Bot. : A leaf convex on one 
side and flat on the other. 

eeml-deistical, a. 

Half deistical ; bordering on 
deism. 

eemi -detached, a . xi**f. 2 . section. 

other buildings and joined together by a aingie 
party wall : as, a semJ.-detached villa. 

eemi-dlameter, a. Half a diameter ; a 
radius. 

semi-demisemiqnaver, a. 

Music: A note P of half the duration of a 
demi-semiquaver ; \ the aixty-fourth part 0 
a semibreve. 

Bemi- diapason, s. 

Music: An imperfect octave; an octave 
diminished by a lesser semitone. 



•EMI-CYLIlTDalCAI, 

ixa r. 
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semi- 


icml diapcnte, i. 

Music: An imperfect or diminished fifth. 

• semi -diaphaneity, s. Half or partial 

transparency. 

"Tb» transparency or ermi -diaphaneity ot tfio super- 
ficial corpuscles of bigger bodisa, may hare an Id ter®* t 
In th* production of tboir colour*.” — Boyle : On 
Colour*. 

* semi-diaphanous, a. Half or imper- 
fectly transparent. 

•* Another plate, fluely variegated with a **mi- 
Aiaphanou* gTey or aky, yellow and brown."— Wood- 
ward ; On FouiU. 

semi diatessaron, s. 

Music: An imperfect or diminished fourth. 

semi ditone, semi-ditono, «. 

Music: A minor third. 

semi-diurnal, a. 

Astronomy : 

1. Pertaining to or completed in half a day 
or twelve hours ; continuing for half a day. 

2. (0/on arc): Traversed in half the time 
a heavenly body la above the horizon. 

semi -dome, s. Half a dome, especially 
as formed by a vertical section. 

semi-double, a & a. 

A* As substantive : 

Roman Ritual: 

1. A feast in which the antiphons in the 
Divine office are half-doubled, ue. t Id which 
half the antiphon ia recited before the psalm 
or canticle, and the whole after the Gloria, 
instead of the whole antiphon being repeated 
before and after the psalm or canticle, as on 
a double. 

*2. Tha name wae formerly applied to a 
feast on which the ferial office and the office 
of the feast were combined. [Double, a, 0. 
IL 1.1 

B. As adjective: 

Hort. A Bot. : Having the external flowers 
converted into petals, while the inner onea 
remain perfect 

* semi fable, s. A mixture of truth and 
Cable ; haif truth, half fable. 

semi fldel, a. Sceptical, bat not infideL 
(Southey : Doctor , ch. xv.) 

• semi-flexed, a. Half bent 

• semi-floret, s. 

Bot. : Among florists, a half flonrish, which 
Is tubulnus at the beginning like a floret, and 
afterwards expanded In the form of & tongue ; 
a aemi-floecule. (Bailey.) 

semi floscular, a. [Semi-flosculous.] 
semi floscule, s. [Semi -floret.] 
semi flosoulous, semi floscular, a. 

Bot. : Haring the corolla aplit, and turned 
to one side. Example, the iigule of Composites. 

semi-fluid, a, & s. 

A, As adj . ; Imperfectly fluid. 

B. As subst. : A substance imperfectly fluid. 
"Phlegm, or pltulte, U • aort of 

Arbuthnot. 

semi-formed, a. Half-formed, Imper- 
fectly-formed. 

* semi-god, s. A demigod. 

semi-grand, a. Applied to a pianoforte 
having the shape and movement Df a grand, 
but possessing only two strings to a note. 

seml-horal, a. Half-hourly. 

semi - indurated, a. Imperfectly In- 
durated or hardened. 

semiJudalzers, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : A aect of Soclnians, founded 
by Francis Davides, a Hungarian, who denied 
that prayer or any other religious worship 
should be offered to Jesus Christ. Davidea 
was thrown into prisoo, where he died in 1579. 
(Mosheim (ed. Reid), p. 712.) 

seml-llgneous, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Half or partially ligneous or 
wooden. 

2. Bot. (Of a stem) : Half ligneous ; woody 
at the base, herbaceous at the top. Used of 
underahrubs (q.v.). 

semi-liquid, a. Semi-fluid. 

seml-llquiditv, *. The quality or state 

of being semi-liquid. 


semi-membranosus, s. [SEMI-MEM- 
BRANOUS.] 

semi membranous, a. 

Anat.: Haif membranons. Used of the 
semi-mcmbranosus muscle, which arises from 
the tuberosity of the ischium, and joins the 
tibia by a tendon. 

semi -menstrual, a. Half-monthly; 
specifically applied tD an inequality of tha 
tide, which goes through Its changes every 
half-month. 


• semi-metal, s. (See extract.) 

** Semi-metaU we metallic foaslis, heavy, opaque, of 
* bright glittering surface. Dot malle&hlo under the 
b*mm«r; a* quicksilver, antimony, cobalt, the 
arsenic k*. bismuth, sink, with it* ore calamine ; to 
• these may be added the seml-metalllck recrements, 
tutty aua pampholyx /'— JBUL 

semi -metallic, a. Of or pertaining to 
a aemi-metal ; partially metallic in character. 

* semi-minim, s. 

Music : Half a minim ; a crotehet. 

semi-mute, a. & s. 

A. As adj. : Applied to a person who, owing 
to a loss of the sense of hearing, has loat also 
to sl great extent the faculty of speech, or 
who, owing to congenital deafness, has Dever 
perfectly acquired that faculty. 

B. As subst. : A semi-mute person, 

semi Norman, a. 

Arch. : Of or relating to a style of Gothic 
architecture prevalent, according to Bioxham, 
about a.d. 1140-1200. 


"Th® west doorway 1* also of temi-LTorman 
character ; the arch is pointed, the fact is enriched 
with the airing and semi-hexagonal mouldings, and 
the shafts of tbe jamb* are banded and have capitals 
of stiffly -sculptured foliage." — Bioxham: Gothic 
Architecture, p. 1SL 

semi-nude, a. Partially nude; half- 
naked. 


semi-nymph, s. 

Entom. : A nymph or larva of an Ineect 
which undergoes only a alight change In 
passing to maturity ; a larva of the aub-class 
Hemimetabola (q.v.). 

* semi opacoua, a. Semi-opaque. 

" Semi-opacout bodies are such at looked upon in an 
ordinary light, and not held betwixt it and ths eye, 
are not wont to be discriminated from the rest of opa- 
oous bod lea" — Boyle. 

semi -opal, s. 

Min. : A variety of opal (q.v.) holding an 
Intermediate position, both in chemical com- 
position and physical characters, between 
true opal and chalcedony. 

semi-opaque, a. Half opaque, half 

transparent. 

semi orblcular, a. Having the ahape 
of a half orb or sphere. 

* sc mi -ordinate, s. 

Conic Sections : A term used by aome of the 
old writers to designate half of e chord of a 
curve perpendicular to an axis. It ia now 
called an ordinate. 


seml-osseous, a. Ora bony nature, hat 
only half an hard as bone. 

semi-palmate, semi palmated, o. 

Omith. A Zool. : Having the feet webbed 
only half-way down the toes. 

semi-parabola, s. 

Math. : A curve of auch a nature that the 
powers of ita ordinatea are to each other as 
the next lower powers of its abscissas. 

semi pelagian, a & a. [Semipelagian.] 

semi-pellucid, a. Partially pellucid ; 

Imperfectly transparent. 

“ A ligbt grey tnni-pellucid flint, of much tbe same 
complexion with tbe common Indian agat"— IFckx*- 
* card. 

* semi pellucid! ty, i. The quality or 
state of being aemt-pellucid; semi-trans- 
parency. 

* semi -perspicuous, a. Half-trana- 

parent; aemi-peilucid. 

** A kind of amethvatlDo flint, not composed of 
cry*tal« or graloa ; bnt ooe entire massy atone, temi- 
portpicueu t, and of s pale bios, almost of the colour 
of aome cows’ born*." — Grrw. 

* semi-proof, a. Half- proof; evidence 
from the testimony of a single witness. 

* semi-quadrate, * semi-quartile, s. 

AstroL : An aspect of the planets when 


distant from each other forty-five degrees, or 
one sign and a half. 

seml-Quietlsts, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : The name given to those who 
professed a modified form of Quietism in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century. 

" In more modem times, Fluelon end Madame 
Guyoa hare taught Quietism. They are, however, 
usually called remi-QuietUtt.’ —McClinteck A Strong : 
Sncyc. Bib. Lit.. viiL 847. 

* semi-quintile, t. 

Astrol. : An aspect nf the planets when et ths 
distance of thirty -aix degrees from one another. 

semi-recondlte, a. Half hidden or 
concealed ; specif. in entomology, of the head 
of an insect wheu half-hidden in the thorax. 

seml-retlculate, a. [Halt-netted.] 
semi-eavage, a. & a 

A As adj. : Half savage ; imperfectly tamed 
or civilized. 

B. As subst. : One who is imperfectly 
tamed or civilized. 

semi-Separatists, s. pi. 

Church Hist. : A name given in the seven- 
teenth century to certain persons who would 
listen to the sermons of clergymen of the 
Establish meat, but would not be present 
daring the prayers. (Pagitt: Heresiography 
(ed. 1562), p. 94.) 

semi-septate, a. 

Bot. : Half septate ; having a partition 
which doea not advance far enough to cut tha 
fruit iDto which it penetrates into two cell*. 

* semi sextile, s. 

Astrol. : A aerai-aixth ; an aspect of the 
planets when they are distant from each other 
one-twelfth part of a circle. (Bailey.) 

* semi-smile, s. A half laugh ; a forced 
laugh or grin. 

aemi-sospiro, s. 

Music: A quaver rest. 

eemi spheric, semi -spherical, a. 

Haring the figure of a half sphere. 

semi -spheroidal, a. Formed like a 
half-apheroid. - 

semi -spinal, a. Half-spinal; applied 
to the semispinalis mnscle, which extend* 
from transverse processes to spines of the 
vertebrae. It ia divided into the semispina- 
lis collV and the s. dorsi. 

semi spinalis, s. [Semi-spinal. J 
semi-steel, s. Puddled ateel. (Amer.) 

semi-tangent, s. In spherical projection, 
the tangent of half an arc. 

semi -ten dinose, a. 

Anat. : Half tendinous. (Used of tha acmi. 
tendinosus muscle arising from the tuberoaity 
of the ischium and descending the back of 
the thigh.) About its middie it Is traversed 
by a thin, oblique, tendinous intersection. 

semi- tendinosus, s. [Semi-tenpinose.] 
t semi-terete, a. [Halt-terete.] 
semi transept, s. 

Arch. : The half of a transept or croaa aisle, 

semi transparency, a. The quality or 
etate of being semi-transparent. 

semi-transparent, a. Half or imper- 
fectly transparent. 

seml-XTnlversalists, s. pi 

Church Hist. : A name given to those mem- 
bers of tha Reformed Churches in Germany 
who held that God wishes to make all men 
happy, bnt only on condition of their be- 
lieving; and that this faith originates from 
the sovereign and irresistible operation of 
God, or from the free, unconditional, and 
sovereign election nf God. (Mosheim (e<t 
Reid), p. 816.) 

semi-verticillate, a. Partially vertt 

dilate. 

semi-vitreous, a. Partially vitivou*. 
semi-vitrlfaction, i. 

1. The quality or state of being Imperfectly 
vitrified. 

2. A substance Imperfectly vitrified. 

semi-vitrifled, o. Half or imperfectly 
vitrified ; partially converted into glass. 
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fteml-vooaL a. Pertaining to a *emL 
vowel ; half vocal ; imperfectly sounding. 

■fiml-vowel a. A half-vowel ; a aound 
rJSSSngS the nature both of a vowel and 

a^con sonant ; an articulation which is ® CC01 £“ 
pan led by an imperfect sound, which may be 
continued at pleasure, as the sounds of t, m, 
r, also the aign representing such sound. 

•emi-weekly, a. &*. 

A. Asadf.: Happening or issued twice a 
week. 

B. As subsL : A semi-weekly periodical. 
S£m-I-ar'-I-an, a. & «. [Pref. *»<■» &nd 

tug. Arian (q.v.>] 

A, As adj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Semiariane. IB.) 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist . (PL) : (See extract). 

>• i no ther party known m Semiarlans, e tnoy 

to tho Esther Ihomaiot hot oustan). Basil ol EQcyr%. 
Eust&thiAS of Sehaete. Macedonia •nd Arnentju# 01 
Juffi, We the met noted among them. -Addis A 
Arnold ! Cath. Did., p. W. 

Sfim-l ar'-l-an i^m, x. [Eng. Semiarian ; 

Church Hist. : The tenets or practice of the 
Semieriana. 

■‘The aecood Slrmtan Synod, in S«T. ^••nned the 
8em lari an m well a* the orthodox formula, wmio 
-cured • fresh 

council held et the —me place. —AddU A Arnold. 
Cath. Diet., p. M. 

I-ben'-zid-fcm, s. [Pref. semi-; Eng. 
bcm(cru) ; Or. eWos ( ddos ) = resemhlance, and 
Eng. ammonium).] 

Chem. : A neme given by Zinin to a com- 
pound produced by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on dinitrobenzene. 
sgm'-I-hreve, * sem-l-toriei; a [Pref. 
semi-, and Eng. breve (q.v.).] 

Music : A note of half the duration or time 
of a breve. It is equivalent in time to two 
minims, or four crotcheta, or eight quavera, 
Dr sixteen semiquavers, or thirty-two demi- 
semiquavers. 

Bem'-I-glr-cle, ». [Pret semi-, and Eng. 
circZe (q.v.).] 

1 A half circle ; one of the two eqnal parts 
into which a circla ta divided by it* diameter. 

2. A surveying-instrument for taking angles. 

3, Any body in the form of a semicircle. 

■gm-I-cir'-cu-lar, a. [Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
circular (q.v.).] Having the form of a semi- 
circle *, half round. 

“ That semicircular variet y we generally call the 
rainbow.”— Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, hk. vll., ch. ir. 

semicircular-canals, /■ pi. 

Anat. : Three bony tubes above and beneath 
the vestibule of the ear, into which they open 
by flva apertures, the contiguous ends of two 
of tha canals being joined. ( Quain .) 


■Sm'-I-co-l6n, ®. 

colon (q.v.).] 


[Pref. #erof-, and Eng. 


* sSm'-I-form, a [Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
form (q.v.).] A half form; an imperfect 
form. 

sSm'-Mor, s. [Pref. semi-, and Fr. or = gold.] 

An alloy for cheap jewellery, &c., consisting 
of copper fiva parts and zinc one part. 

aem-l-lu'-nar, a. [Pref. semi-, and Eng. 
lunar (q.v.) ; Fr. sSmilunaire.] Resembling a 
half-moon in form. 

semilunar-bone, a. 

Anat.: A bone of the carpus articulating 
with the radius, the scaphoid, the cuneiform, 
the Os magnum , and the unciform bones, 
semilunar-cartilages, s. pi. 

Anat. : Two creecent-ahaped interarticular 
fibro-cartilages, the internal and the external, 
placed between the head of tha tibia and tha 
condyles of the femur, 
semilunar-cavity, *. 

Anat. : A cavity in the lower axtremity of 
the radius, where it articulates with tha ulna 
which moves within it. 
semilunar-fold, *. 

Comp. A nat. : The remnant of the nictitating 
membrane. [Membra na-nictitan8.) 
semilunar-ganglia, s. pi. 

Anat. ; Two ganglionic masses occupying 
the upper and outer part of the solar or 
epigastric plexus of the sympathetio nerve. 

semilunar-notcH, s. 

Anat. : The suprascapular notch (q.v.> 
semilunar-valves, a. pi 
Anat. t Three valves or flaps semilunar in 
form, at the orifice of tha pulmonary artery. 

• sSm-i-lu'-nar-tf , * s6m-I-lu'-nate, o. 

[Fret semi-, and Eng. lunary, innate (q.v.>] 
Semilunar. 

sSm'-In-al, a. & i. [Fr., from Lat seminalis, 
from semen, genit seminis = seed.] [Semen.] 
A- As adjectivs: 

1. Of or pertaining to the seed of plants or 
the semen of animals, or to the elements of 
reproduction : as, seminal weakness. 

* 2. Contained in tha aeed ; radical, ger 
minal, original. 

•• Which trmmal principle Js « mUture^tocdircri 
particle* of matter and spirit. —Bale : Orig. of Man- 
kind, p. 7®. 

* B. As subst. : Seminal state. 

“Tho seminals of other Iniquities.”— Brown*: Chris- 
tian Morals, bk. iiL, ch. It. 

seminal-leaf, «. [Seed-leaf.] 

* S^m-fal-&l'-i-t^, a. lEng. seminal; -ity.) 
The state of being seminal ; thepowarof being 
produced. 

“There was a seminalUy and contracted Adam In 
the rib." — Browne: Vulgar Errourt, hk- vi. ( ch. L 

* sem'-in-al-lj^, adv. [Eng. seminal; - ly .] 
Originally.* 

“Radically, seminally. and eminently la them- 
selves."— Oauden : Tears of the Church, p. 470. 


Gram. <t Punct. : A mark or point (;) need 
in punctuation to denote a pause to be ob- 
served in reading or speaking, of less duration 
than tha colon and more than that or the 
comma. It le'uaed to distinguish the con- 
junct members of a sentence. 

sSm-l-c6n'-flu-$nt, a. [Pref. semi-, and 
Eng. confluent.] 

Anat. : Half-confluent. Used spec, of a kind 
of small-pox (q.v.). 

4 sem'-I-cope, * sem-y-cope, e. [Pref. 
semi-, and Eng. cope (q.vA] An ancien 
clerical garment ; a half-cloak or cope. 

“Of double worsted was hi* temicope' 

Chaucer : C. T., SOT. (ProL) 

sem-I-cu' -bio-Sl, a. [Pref. imi-, and Eng. 
cubical (q.v.).] 

Conic Sections: Applied to a parabola which 
tnay be referred to coordinate axes snch that 
the squares of tha ordinates of its points shell 
be to each other as the cubes of the abscissas 
of the eama points. 

• sSm-I-cu'-bl-iim, * sgm-X cu'-pl-um, *. 

[Low Lat., from Lat. semi- — half, and cupa— - 
a tuo, a cask.] A bath which only covers the 
lower extremities and hips ; a half-bath ; a 
hip-bath. 


sSm-i-n&pb-thyl'-a mine, s. [Pref. semi-, 
and Eng. naphthylamine.) 

sulphydrate of ammonium on dmitronaph- 
thelene. It crystallizes from alcohol in long 
shining needles, slightly solubie In water, 
easily id alcohol and ether, melta at 160 . and 
dissolves in sulphuric acid to a dark violet 
solution. It forma crystalline salts with 
mineral and organic acids. 

4 sem'-in-ar-Ist, * sem-in-ar'-I-an, a 

[Eng. seminary ) ; -ist, -arian.) A inemher 
of a seminary ; specif., an English Roman 
Catholic pricet educated In a foreign seminary. 

« The compulsion on seminarists to eenr® for three 
yews will p*raly» the priesthood. —Daily Telegraph, 
June 23, 18B6. 

* sSm'-In-ar-ize, v.t. [Lat. seminar(ium) - 
a seed-plot, and Eng. snff. -ize.) To sow or 
plant (Ogilvie.) 

sSm -In-ar-^, s. [Lat. seminarium = a eead- 
garden, from semen , genit. seminis = seed ; * r. 
semlnaire; 8p. & Ital. seminario.] 

* 1. A seed-plot or seed -garden ; a pint of 
ground in which seeds are sown to be after- 
wards transplanted ; a nuraery. 

“As concern las seminaries Mid oourco-gardoni,”— 
P. BoUand : Plinle. bk. xtIL, ch. x. 


* 2. The place or original atock whence any 
thing is brought 

“ Th# umtnary or prom ptu Ary thst 
matter for the formstlon and increment j>f animal and 
vegetable bodies.”— Woodward : On Fossil*. 

* 3. Seminal state. 

“ Tho hand of God, who first created tbo earth, hath 
wisely contrived them in their proper seminaries, aa* 
where they best maintain the intention of thair 
epeciea. " — Browne, 

* 4. A seed -bed, a aource, an origin. 

“Nothing suhministrates apter mstter to 
verted into pestilent seminaries, sooner than ^teams 
of nasty foiksand beggars."— Harvey : On the Plague. 

5. A place of education ; a school, academy, 
college, or other institution for education. 

“To establish seminaries to prepare men for the 
world, but to t*i*ch them to deipisa It Knox . 

May 128. 

* 6. A seminarist 

“To mistake an hooeat reeloua pursuivant for a 
seminary."— Ben Jonson : Bartholomew Fair, ii. L 

eSm'-in-ar-^, a. [Lat. seminarius.] 

* 1. Pertaining or belonging to seed ; aem- 
inal. 

“ Seminary rew* Is. both preparatory and sjacula- 
tory.”— .* On Old Age (1666), p. 117. 

2. Trained or educated in a foreign semin- 
ary : as, a seminary priest. 

» eSm'-In-ate, v.t. [Lat. seminatus , pa. par. 
of semino = to sow ; semen , genit. seminis — 
seed.] [Disseminate.) To sow, to spread, to 
propagate, to disseminata. 

* sSm-In-a'-tion, »• [Eat- seminatio, from 
seminatus, pa. par. of semino .] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of sowing, spread- 
ing, or disseminating. 

bsss 

ulte V "-Reliquioe Wottoniana, P- 4M. 

t2. Boi. : (1) Seeding (Loudon); (2) Tha 
natural dispersal of seeds (Martynp 

* sSm -Ined, # siSm'-In-^d, a. [Lat semen, 

genit. seminis = sead.] Thickly covered or 
etrewn, as with seed a ; seme. ^ 

“ Her garment* hlae. sad eemined with 

Ben Jonson : Masques at Court. 

* sSm-In-If'-^r-oiis, a. [Lat semen, genit 
seminis = seed, and fero — to bear.] Bearing 
or producing seed. 

* s6m-In-ir-Ic, * scm-in-If'-lo-al, 

[Lat semen, genit. seminis = aeed and facia 
— to make.) Forming or producing seed or 
semen. 

“ In the fourteenth ye*r midea are 
pubescent-” — Brotme : Vulgar Errours, bk. vL. oh. viii. 

* sSm in-i-f I-ca'-tion, S. ]Eng. seminijlc; 
-ation.) Propagation from tha seed or seminal 
parts. (Hale.) 

t s£-mln f -n -lum, s. [Mod. Lat , dimin. from 
Lat. 5m<f7i’(q.v.).J 
Bot. : A spore. 

so-mi i-ltfg'-Ic-al, [Semeiolooical,&c.J 

se mI-6-no -tiis, s. [Pref. semio-, and Gr, 
^cjtoc (notes) — the back.] 

Palasont. : A genus of Sauridae, with distich- 
ous fulcra. There are two species, from th# 
Lias. 

se-mi-Sph -or-us, s. IPref. semio-, and Gr 
<J>opos (phoros) — bearing.] 

Palceant. : A genua of Carangidai, from tha 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. The dorsal, com- 
mencing immediately above the head, is 
enormously developed ; the ventrals are long 
and slender, and thoracic, placed below and 
In advance of the pectorals, which are very 
small. 


8e- ml- op - ter -a, a. [Pref. semio-, end Gr. 
nrepov ( pteron ) — » wing.] _ 

Ornith. : Stendard-wing, a genus or Fara- 
diseinae, with one apecies, ^mio^fera waZtoci i, 
discovered by Mr. A. R. , Wellace in 
Batchian, one of the Moluccas, to which 
croup it appears to be confined. Bill long, 
compressed, culraen much curved, tip e mar- 
gteSte ; nostrils basal, oval, hidden by frontal 
plumes; wings rounded, fourth an ^ fifUl 
primaries equal and longest ; tail 
slightly rounded ; tarsi long, rather eleoder, 
covered by a aingle scale ; toea slender, rather 
abort ; claws long, much curved, acute. 

sem'-i-ped, *. [Eat. semi- = half, and pee, 
genit. pedis = a foot.] 

Pros. : A half-foot. 


hip-bath. ~ ^ __ ^ 
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semipedal— sen 


•Sm-i-pe'-dal, a . [Semiped.] 

Pros. : Containing a half-foot. 

S£m-i-p£-la'-gi-an, a. & a. [Pref. semi-, 

and Eng. Pelagian (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the party described under B. 

“The Semipelagian tenet* which are often called 
the heresy of the M *s*i 1 leiue* A ddlt A Arnold: 
Cath. Did., p. 759. 

B, As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL) : The name given to cer- 
tain persons who, chiefly In the fifth aod sixth 
centuries, endeavoured to find a middle course 
between the doctrine of Augustine of Hippo 
and that of Pelsgius on the subject of grsee 
and the freedom of the human will. The 
name is principally confined to the followers 
of Cassiau. [Massilians.] 

" The Semi pelagiani did not fo a* far M FaUgiu*." — 
Add it A Arnold: Cath. Did., p. 759. 

SSm-i-pS-la-gl-an-I^m, i. [Eng. Semi- 
pelagian; -ism,] 

Church Hist.: The doctrine that man can 
by his natural powers have and exerclss faith 
in Christ, and a purpose of living a holy life, 
though none can persevere in this course 
unless constantly supported by divine assist- 
ance and grace. 

“ 111 539 tha Synod of Orange In South Ganl g*ve the 
death- blow to Semipelagianism."— Addis A Arnold: 
Cath. Did., p. T«0. 

s€m-i pen '-nl-form, a. [Pref. semi-, and 
Eng. penniform (q.v.).] 

A not. (Of muscles ) ; Half penniform, half 
approaching the form of the plume of a 
feather. 


• sem-I-phtfl-Hd'-i-a, s. pi. [Pret ami-; 
Mod. Lat. phyllidia (q.v.).] 

Zool.: A division of Latrellle’* Gasterop- 
oda, consisting of those having branch I se on 
the right aide of tha body, under the border 
of the mantle, in a longitudinal eeries. Gen- 
era, Pleurobranchus and Umbrella (q.v.). 


* s£m-i-ph#l-tfd'-i-an, a. & a [Semi- 

PHYLLIHIA.] 

A. As a dj. : Of or belonging to the Semi- 
phyllidia (q.v.X 

B. As subsL : Any Individual of the Semi- 
phyilldia (q.v.>. 


t sgm-i-pBta-ti-gra'-da, s.pl. [Pref. semi-, 
and Moa. Lat. plantigroda (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A section of the Carnivora In which 
a portion of the sole is applied to the ground. 
Intermediate between the Plantigrade and 
the Digitigrada. 

s£m-I-pl&n'-tl- grade, o. [Semiplanti- 
qrada.] Placing part of the sole of the foot 
to the ground ; of or belonging to the Planti- 
grada (q.v.). 


sgm-l-plo-ti'-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. semi- 
plot(us) ; Let. neui pi adj. euff. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Cypriuidse. Anal short ; 
dorsal elongate, with an osseous ray ; lateral 
line running along middle of tail; barbels 
sometimes present. There are two genera: 
Cyprinion, from Peraia and Syria, ana Semi- 
plotus, from Assam. 


s. [Pref. semi-, and Gr. 
hAwto? (plotos).'] [Plotus.] [Semiplotina.] 

»£m-i-qua ver, s. [Pret semi-, and Eng. 
quaver (q.v.).] 

Music : A half quaver ; a note of half the 
duration of a quaver; the sixteenth of the 
semibreve. 


* sSm'-i-qua-ver, v.t. [Semiquaver, ».] To 
sound or sing, as in semiquavers. 

" With wire und eatgut he conclude* the day, 
QoAvertng And semiquarering cats away.” 

Cowper : Progress of Error. 

* sem-i-soun, «. [Lat smi = half, and sonvs 
sz a sound.] A half sound ; a low, broken, or 
Indistinct sound. (Chaucer: C. T., 3,097.) 

* S&n'-i-tanre, ». [Pret semi-, and Lat 
taurus = a bull.] Half bull, half man. 

s£m'-ite, s. & a. [Shemite.] 

A. As tubst. : A descendant of Sbem ; one 
ol the Semitic race. 

“None hnt the Semites hare, alnoe the dawn of the 
historic period, acrlonaly disputed with onr family tha 
headship of tha human race.’— Whitney : Life A 
Growth of Language, ch. xiil. 

B. As adj. : Semitic (q.v.). 


sem-I-ter'-tlan, a. & s. (Pref. ami-, and 
Eng. tertian.] 

A. As adj. : Possessing the characters of 
a quotidian and a tertian ague. (Used of a 
quotidian fever which hsa remissions on the 
days when; if it were an ordinary tertian, it 
would intermit 

B. As substantive : 

Pathol. : A Semite rtian fever. 

“The natural product of such a cold molat year are 
tertian*, sr mi tertians, and aome quartans.”— A rbuth- 
not: On Air. 

SS-mit'-fe, a. [Eng. Semit(e) ; -id,] Pertain- 
ing or relating to Shem or his descendants ; 
pertaining to the Hebrew race, or any of 
those kindred to it, as the ancient Phoeni- 
cians, the Arabians, and the Assyrians. 

Semitic -languages, «. pi. The most 
Important group of languages, after the Indo- 
European. It is marked by the triliterality 
of the roots and their inflection by internal 
change, by variatinn of vowel. 

" The name * Semitic-lanpuages * i* used to designate 
a group of Aaiatlc aud African languages, som* living 
and aome dead, namely. Hebrew and Phoenician, 
Aramaic, Aaayrian, Arabic, Ethioplo (Oe« and Am- 
haric). The name which wa* introduced by Eicbhom 
EinloU. in das A. T. led. 2nd), L 45| la derived from 
ha fact that moat uationa which apeak or spoke these 
languages are descended, according to Genesis, from 
8 hem, aon of Noah.”— Encyc. Brit. led. 9 th), xxL ML 

f. [Eng. Semite); -ism.] A 
Semitic idiom or word ; the adoption of what 
is peculiarly Semitic. 

sSm'-I-tone, s. [Pref. semi-, and Eng. tone 
(q.v.).] 

Music : A half tone, or an approximate half 
of a tone ; there are three kinds, greater, 
lesser, and natural. An interval of sound, as 
between mi and fa on the diatonic scale, 
which la only half the distance of the interval 
between do and re, or sol and la. 

" A series of sounds relating to one leading note is 
called a mode, or * tone, and there are twelve semi- 
tones in tlie taalo, each of which may be made In its 
turn the leader of a mode /one* .* imitative Arts. 

sSm-I-tSn'-fe, a. [Eng. semiton(e) ; - ic .] Of 
or pertaining to a semitone ; consisting of a 
semitone or of semitones. 

• s£m-I-ttn'-$I-$l, a. ISemuncia.) Half an 
inch in size. 

“Uncial or semiuncial letter*."— if orth : Life of Lord 
Guilford, L flfc 

Sem -mlt, *. [Perhaps the same as Samite 
(q.v.), or a contract, of chemisette.] An under- 
shirt, generally woollen. (ScofcA.) 

t sem-n^-pi-the -^i-dne, s. pi [Mod. Lat, 
semnopithec(us) ; Lat. fein, pL adj. suff. -idee.] 
ISEMNOFITIIXCLNAE.] 

s£m-nd-pIth-$-$i'-n», t. pi. [Mod. Lat. / 

semnopithec(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ina.] 

1. Zool : A sub-family of Simiad® (q.v.). 
Pelvic limbs longer than pectoral ; tail very 
long; no cheek pouches or vermiform ap- 
pendix ; sternum narrow ; ischiatic callosities ; 
third lower molar always with five tubercles. 
Two genera, Colobns and Semnopithecus. It 
was formerly made a family (Semnopithccidae) 
of Primates (q.v.), 

2. Palceont. : From the Miocene onward. 

sem-n6-pl-the'-ciis, s. [Or. <repv6s (srnnos) 
= sacred, and nifyscos ( pithekos ) = an ape.] 

1. Zool. : Sacred monkeys, Sacred apes ; the 
type-genus of the Semnopithecinae, distin- 
guished from Colo bus by the presence of a 
small functional thumb and their abscuee 
from Africa. The species are numerous, 
spread over almost the whole of the Oriental 
region, wherever the forests are extensive. 
They extend along the Himalayas to beyond 
Simla; on the west of India they are not 
found north of 14° N. lat., on the east they 
extend into Arakan, and to Borneo and Java, 
but apparently not into Siam or Cambodia. 
One species (Semnopithecus roxellana) was dis- 
covered by P£re David at Moupin, in East 
Thibet, where the winters are severe, and the 
whole vegetation is paliearctic. The monkeys 
of this genus vary much In size, the largest 
are bigger than a pointer; the body in all 
long and slightly made, and the tail pendu- 
lous. The most important species are de- 
scribed in this Dictionary under their popular 
names. 

2. PaXceont. : From the Upper Miocene of 
Greece and the Sivalik Hills, and the Pliocene 
of the South of France and Italy. 


s£m'~& la, sdm-6-ler-la, s. [Semolina.) 

sem o-li’ -na, s. [ltal. semolino, sevwlella.] 

Foods : A farinaceous food consisting of tha 
fine hard parta of wheat, rounded by attrition 
In the mill-stones. The hest is obtained from 
wheat grown in the southern parts of Europe. 

se-mdule' f a. [Fr.] Semolina (q.v.). 

# sem-per-vir'-ent, a. [Lat. semper = 
always, and virsns, pr. par. of vino = to bo 
green.] Always green ; evergreen. 

* sem'-per-vive, s. [Sempehvivum.] The 
house- leek. 

"The greater temprrvive will put out brunches two 
or three years ; but they wrap the rout iu au oil-cloth 
once la hali a year. '"—Bacon. 

sem-per-vi'-viim, s. [Lat. semper = always, 
and vivus = living, alive. Named from their 
tenacity of life.] 

Bot. : House-leek ; a gen ns of Crassnlese. 
Succulent herbs or underslirubs. Radicle 
leaves densely roaulate, atoloniferous from 
their axils, the cauline ones alternate ; calyx 
six- to twenty-cleft ; petals distinct or nearly 
so ; stamens twice as many as the petals, or 
as many and opposite to them ; follicles many- 
aeeded ; hypogynous scales l&ciniated, toothed, 
or wanting. Known species about forty, from 
Europe, North Africa, especially Madeira and 
the Canary islands. The Common Honse-lesk 
(S. Uctorum) is an European species, frequently 
planted in the United States in beds of leaf 
lants, <fec. In Europe it is planted on walls, 
ouse roofs, &c. The leaves are very sncculent 
and form close rosettes. The flower sLeni growa 
6 to 12 lDches high, and bears pale red, star- 
like flowers. The flshetmen of Madeira rub* 
their nets with the fresh leaves of S. glutinosum , 
then steep them in an alkaline liquor; this 
renders them as durable as if they were tanned. 

s8m-pl-t©r / -nal, 11 sem-pl-ter -nall, a. 

[Fr. sempitemel, from Lat. sempitemus, from 
semper — alwsye ; Sp. & Port, sempitemo ; 
ltal. sempltemale, sempitemo.] 

L Of never-ending duration ; everlasting* 
endless ; having beginning, but no end. 

" All trnth ii from tha sempiternal aonree." 

Cowper : Task, it. 49ft. 

2. Eternal, everlasting ; without beginning 
or end. 

" If that one man wm sempiternal, why 
Did he, a Inca Independent, ever dial" 

Blackmon ; Crtution, bk. rl. 

* aSm'-pi-terae, a. [Lat. sempitemusJ] Sem- 
piternal; everlasting. 

“ And hi* bdnga L* sempitems.' Gower : C. A., ril. 

* s£m-pi-t€r / -ni-t^, a. [Fr. sempiXemith r 
from Lit. sempiternitatem, see us. of sempiter - 
nitas, from sempitemus = sempiternal (q.v.X] 
Future duration without end ; eternity. 

“Upon a snppoaltion of a future tempitemity, this 
would produce the aama difficulty, without *uch lu- 
terpoaitlon of the Divine wisdom and providence.” — 
Sait: Orig. of Mankind, p. 23*. 

* aSm-pi-tor-nize, v . t . [Sempiterne.] To 

perpetuate. 

“The sernpltemisingot the human race."— Crguhart: 
Rabelais, hk. UL. ch. vliL 

* aem -ple, a. [Simple.] 

sSm'-pre, a dv. [ltal., from Lat. semper =. 

always.] 

Music: Ever, always, throughout. Used in 
conjunction with some other mark of time or 
expression, to signify that such mark is to- 
remain in force until a new direction appears. 

s£mp -fttcr (p silent), e. [Seamster.] 

sump -stress (p ailent), ». [Seamstresr] 

s6mp'- stres-sy (p 6ilent), i. [Seamsthesst.j 

sem'-sey-ite, a, [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bably after one Semsey ; suff. - ite (3fi».).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in antall, gray 
tabular crystals at Felsobanya, Hungary. 
Sp. gr. 6*05. Compos. : sulphur, lQ’lO ; 

antimony, 26*85 ; lead, 54*05 = 100, which 
corresponds to the formula 7Pb 4* 3Sba3» 

* SO-miin'-^I-a, s. [Let. semi = half, and uncict 
= sn ounce.] A small Roman coin of the 
weight of four drachms, being the twenty- 
fourth part of the Roman pound. 

* scm-y-cope, i. [Semioop*.] 

* sen, 11 sens, a dv. [Since.] 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, eam^l, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or, wore, w$lf; work, who, s6n ; mute, otib, eiire, pnlte, cur, r&le, fill ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; an -= kw. 
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*6-na'-d(-a, «. [Named after Jean Senac, a 
Freucli physician (1693-1770).] 

Bot. : A geuua of Celaatrace®. Shrubs with 
smooth branches ; feathery veined, entire 
leaves; termiual corymbe of white flowers, 
with hypogynous stamens. Akin to Cehstrus. 
Senacia (formerly Cclastrus)undulcUa furnishes 
a hard wood. 

eon'-age (age as Ig)» a [First element doubt- 
ful ; stiff, -age.] 

Law: Money paid for aynodals. 

scn-ar-mSn'-t ite, s. [After the mineralogist, 
H. de Senannont, who first described it ; euff. 
-its ( Min .).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occnrring In 
octahedrons with octahedral cleavage, also 
granular, massive. Hardness, 2 to 2*5 ; sp. 
gr. 5*22 to 5*3 ; lustre, resinous to sub-adaman- 
tine ; colourless or grayish ; streak, white. 
Compos. : oxygen, 16*44; antimony, 83*56 = 
100, equal to the formula, 8bOs. Results 
principally from the decomposition of stibnite, 
the finest and largest crystals being found in 
Algeria. 

sen-ar-jf, a. [Lat tenarius, from seni = six 
each, se x = six.] Of six ; belonging to six ; 
containing six. 

sen'-ate, * sen-at, s. [Fr. slnat, from Lat. 
senaium, accus. of senatus = a council of 
elders, from senex, genit tenis = an Oldman ; 
Sp. senado ; Ital. senate.] 

1. An assembly or council of elders ; an 
assembly or oonncil of citizens invested with 
a ehare in the government. 

(1) in ancient Rome, a body or council of 
elaers, appointed or elected from amongst 
citizens of free birth, and entrusted with the 
supreme legislative power. To it belonged 
exclusively the administration of foreign 
affairs, and of the exchequer. It also exercised 
a general superintendence over the religion of 
the state. It could not meet unless summoned 
by a magistrate. The number of the members 
varied et different times. 

(2) The Upper House of the Congress of the 
United States, whose members represent the 
•states, while those of the Lower House are the 
direct representatives of the people. Each 
state has two senators, chosen by the state 
legislature for six years, though there is a 
strong feeling in favor of having the senators 
directly voted for by the peopie. The Upper 
House of the French national legislature 
also boars the name of Senate, and the same 
is the case in some of tha Cantons of Switzer- 
land. The House of Lords of Great Britain 
differs from the Senate of the United States in 
being an hereditary, not a representative, body 
of legislators, and in other particulars. 

(3) The Upper House of the various State 
legislatures, ail members of which are chosen 
by direct vote of the people. 

(4) Hence, legislative bodies In general; a 
state council ; the legislative department of a 
government. 

“ While ll*t*ninj **nat*t hens upon thy tongue." 

Thornton : Autumn, It 

2. The governing body of the Universities 
of Cambridge and London. 

senate-chamber, i. The chamber or 

h&U in which a senate meets.. 

senate-house, s. A house in which a 
senate meets ; a place of publio council. 

** The aoblee. In great earoeetneu, are going 
All to the tenat*-ho%ue” 

bhaketp, : Coriolanut, It. S. 

s&n'-at-cr, * sen-at our, • cen-a-tour, a. 

[O. Ft. senatour (Fr. sinateur), from Lat. 
senatorem, accus. of senator = a eenator ; Sp. 
and Port, senador; ital. senators.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : A member of a eenate. 

"The right of oamlog ttnatort belonged at flirt to 
the king*. — Kennett: Home* Antique* Jiotilia, pt. 1L, 
bk. ill., ch. it 

*2 .Old Law: A member of the king's 
council ; a king’s conncillor. 

*H In Scotland the Lords of Session are 
called Senators of the College of Justice. 

aSn-a-tor'-I-^l, a. [Eng. senator ; - ial ] 

1. Of or pertaining to a senate ; befitting a 
senate or a senator. 

" Moet of the earlier hlftoriaae were of conaalar or 
teimtoria Crtd. Early Homan Hitt. 

(1856), L 48. 

2. Entitled to elect a senator: as, a 
senatorial district. ( Amer .) 


sSn-a tor'-I-al-ly, adv. [Eng. senatorial; 
-ly.) In a senatorial manner; in a manner 
becoming or befitting a senator. 

" The mother wu cheerful ; the father tenatorially 
graTe."— Drummond: Travel t, p. 17. 

* sen-a-tor'-i-an, * son-a-tor'-I-ous, a. 

[Lat. senatorius, from senator = 6. senator.] 
Senatorial. 

" Raising it from the equee Irian to the tenatorian 
rank."— Middleton : Lift ef Cicero, rol. 1., | L 

sen'-a-tdr-ship, s. [Eng. senator; -ship. ] 
The office, dignity, or position of a senator. 

“ From which etep hla courage and wieedome raysed 
him by degrees to the sovereignty of Lucca, the 
tenatorthlp of Rome.’” — Car**; Survey qf Cornwall , 
fol. 120. 

sSn-a'-tiis, s. [Lat.] [Senate.] 

* 1. A senate. 

"After this, he made a huadred counsellor* of the 
beet and honeeteit mea of the city, which he called 
patrician*; and the whole company of them together 
ho called tenatu*, ae one would lay, the Councel of the 
Ancients."— Horth : Plutarch, p. 2L 

2. The senate or governing body of a 
university. 

senatus-aoademlcus, s. One of the 

governing bodies in Scotch universities, con- 
sisting of the principal and professors, end 
charged with the superintendence and regu- 
lation of discipline, the administration of the 
university property and revenues, subject to 
the control and review of the university 
court, and the conferring of degrees through 
the chancellor or vice-chancellor. 

senatus-consultum, s. 

Rom. A ntiq . : A decree of the Roman Senate. 

• SS1198 , *. [Sense.] 

send, • sends (pa. t • sends, * sente, sent; 
pa. par. «nf), v.t. & t. [A.S. sendan (pa. t. 
sends, pa. par. tended); cogo, with Dut. 
tenden; I cel. senda; Dan. sends ; Sw. sanda; 
Goth, sandjan; M. H. Ger. senten; Ger. 
sendtTU From a root signifying to make to 
go ; ct O. H. Ger. sinnan = to go, to go forth ; 
Ger. sinnen (pa. t. sann ) = to go over In the 
mind; Teel. sfnni (for *infM) = a walk, a 
Journey ; A.S. sidh (for sinth) = a journey, a 
time ; sidhian = to travel J M. H. Ger. tint = 
a way, a time.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cauee to go or pass from one place to 
another ; to despatch. 

44 This *udd«n tending him away muat twin 
Deliberate pause." Shaketp. : Hamlet, It. a 

2. To cause to be conveyed or transmitted. 

“[Hal tent letter* by poet* on horseback .**— Either 
Tilt id. 

• 3. To Impel, to propel, to hurl, to cast, to 
throw : as, A gun sends a ball 1,000 yards. 

4. To cause to take place ; to cause to come ; 
to inflict. 

“ God . . . tendeth rain on the Juat and on the 
TUiJu *^"— Matthew ▼. 45. 

5. To commission by authority to go and 
act. 

“I bear witne** the Father hath tent me.”— -John 

T. IS. 

6. To cause to be. 

" God tend him well 1 " 

Bhaketp. : Alt* Well that End* Well, L L 

7. (With certain verbs implying motion) : 
To cause to do the act indicated by the 
principal verb. It alwaye impliee impuleion 
or propulsion : as, He sent him flyiog, the 
blow sent him staggering. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To despatch a messenger ; to 
despatch an agent or messenger for some pur- 
pose. 

" Pharaoh tent, and called Joeeph.*— Geneti* xlL 14. 

2. Naut. : To pitch precipitately Into the 
hollow or interval between two waves. (In 
this eenee the pa. t is tended.) 

1. To send for : To require or request the 
attendance of a person or the bringing of a 
thing by messenger : as, To send for a person, 
to send for a book. 

2. To send forth (or out) : 

(1) To put out or forth ; to produce : a a, A 
tree sends out branches. 

(2) To emit : as, A flower sends forth frag- 
rance. 

send, s. [Send, v.) 

Naut. : The motion of the waves, or the 
impetus given by their motion. 

“Born* on the * end of the tea.” 

Longfellow: Mile* StandUk, ▼. 


sen' dal, * sen-dall, * cen-dal, * sen- 
delle, a [O. Fr. sendal, ctndal, from Low 
Lat. cendalum, cendale , cindadus, cindalus , 
sendalum, so called because brought from 
India, from Sansc. simlhu = ihe river Indue, 
Scinde, from syand = to flow ; cf. Gr. tnv&ui* 
( sindon ) = fine linen ; 8p. & Port, cendal ; 
ItaL zemialo , zendado. ] A light, thin stuff of 
silk or thread. 


"The co arte in* were of tendall tbyn." 

Dower: C. A., L 


send'-er, t. [Eng. send, v. ; -er.] One who 
eends. 


M We mail receive him 
According to the honour o( hi* tender .* 

Bhaketp. : Cymbeline, li S 


S^n-8-bI'eV-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Jean 
S6nebier, a Swiss Protestant minister, natur- 
alist, and bibliographer (1742-1809).] 

Bot. : Wart-cress ; the typical genus of Sene- 
bieridffi (q.v.). Fruit broader than long, with- 
out valves or wings ; two-celled, each cell 
one-seeded. Known species six, from tem- 
perate and warm countries. One, Sendjiera 
Coronopus, is a native of Britain, and another 
(5. didyma) a, denizen. They have raceme* 
of minute white flowers. The first, which is 
the y\av£ (glmtx) of DioacorideB, was for- 
merly eaten ea a e&lad, as S. nilotioa still U 
in Egypt. 


sSn-e-bI-£r'-I-d», s.pl [Mod. Lat sens- 
bier(a ) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifer®, tribe Diple- 
col obese (q.v.). 

8§n'-&-C$, a [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.]* 

seneoa-oil, a 

Min. : A petroleum found at Cuba, Alls* 
ghany Co., New York. Also occurs on the 
surface of Seneca Lake, but it is uncertain 
whether the name arose from this fact, or 
because It was collected and eold by th» 
Seoeca-lndians. (Dana.) 

seneea-root, *. [Senxoa.] 


sS-ne'-^l-o (or 9 as sh), 1. [Lat. = (1) an 

old man, (2) the genus Senecio (see del). 
Named because ite pappus resembles gray 
hairs.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Senecione® and 
Seuecionidese (q.v.). Generally herbs with 
alternate leaves and solitary or corymbose 

J ^ellow flowers. Involucre cylindrical, with 
inear scales, often tipped with brown. An- 
thers without briatleB at the base, etyle scarcely 
longer than the corolla; truncate or ciliate 
at the extremities of the branches. Known 
flpecies about 500, from temperate and cold 
countries. It is the most numerous genus of 
the great natural order Composite, the species 
being aonnal ©r perennial and half shrubby 
plants, the last from the warmer latitudes. 8. 
hieracifolius is the Fireweed of the United 
States, so called from its quick appearance 
where a forest has been consumed by fire. 
Many epeciee have a strong, unpleasant odor. 
A few are rather ornamental as flowers. The 
leaves of Senecio dcnrijtorus , a Hungarian 
ipeciea, are applied to boils. 

0gn-£-9l-d'-nS-fi0 (or 9 as sh), s.pl. [Lat. 
senecio (genit. senecion(is); fern. pi. adj. suffi 
-ece.] 

Bot. : The typical sub-tribe of Senecionide# 
(q.v.). 


eS-n e-9 *. pi. [Lat. senecio; 
genit senecion(is); fem. pi. adj. suff. -idece.] 


Bot. : A tribe of Tubuliflor®, with the fol- 
lowing sub-tribes : 


Euxenieaa, Jilllerie*, Silphieie, Melampodle**, Am- 
bro*ic«e, Iveas, Parth«ale», Heiiopddw, Kadbsckie**, 
Coreop*ide», Bidsutidew. Verbe*lue*A Flavariejo, Ta- 
gete*. Porophylleie, Oaillardlc**, lleleaieao, Galltuo. 
few, Bpheogyne*. Authemidcje. Chry*autheme*e, Co 
rule*, Athan&sieie, Artemisleje, llippieas, Eriooeph- 
aleic, Angiaatbeie, C&s«iale«, Hel!chry*e», Seriphl**e, 
* ^ ' RelhaniMe, N*urouene», 


* sfi-nSo'-tl-tude, *. [Lat. senectus = old 
sge, from senex = old.] Old age. 

sSn'-e-ga, sSn'-e-ka, s. [Seneca.] 

Pharm. : The dried root of Polygala Senega, 
the Rattlesnake-root It la stimulant, ex- 
pectorant, diuretic, and emmenagogue, and, 
in large doses, emetic and cathartic. It is 

? iven in chronic affections of the lungs, in 
unctional derangement of the heart, in 
dropay, amenorrhea, and dyamenorrheea. 


hoil, h 6 $; ptfilt, cat, 9©U, chorus, 9hin, ben9h; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, ^enophon, oyist. -Ing, 

-#lan, -tlan = «h^ n t -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -9I0& — ghfln, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bfl, 
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Senegal— sensation 


fiSn-S-gal', *. [From the native name.] 

Geog. : A French colonial dependency on the 
west coast of Africa, traversed by a river of 
the same name. 

Senegal-galago, *. 

Zad. : Galago senegalensls. It la fawn-gray 
above, yellowish white beneath, avith dark 
brown feet and tail, and a white stripe on the 
face. 

Senegal jackal, s. 

Zod. : A wsll-marked variety of the Jackal 
(Cants aureus), to which specific distioction is 
sometimes given as Cdais anthus. It is larger 
than the common kind, more elegantly buiit, 
and has long legs, somewhat like a greyhound. 
Colour bright tawny, with a black band on 
back, chest, and aides. 

Senegal-parrot, i. 

Omith. : Palasomis sene gains. 


Senegal root, *. 

Pharm. : The root of Cocculus Baku. It is 
very hitter, and is a diuretic, 

ft£n'-£-gin, sen'-e-guin, *. [Eng. seneg(a); 
•in.] [Saponin.] 

• •S-nes'-^enfe, $. [Lat. senescens, pr. par. 
of senesco = to become old ; senex old.] The 
state of growiog old ; decay by time ; begin- 
ning nf old age. 

“ Th* earth and all thing* will continue in the atate 
wherein they now are, without the taut senescence or 
decay."— Woodward. 

• sS-n&s'-f f nt, a. [Lat. senescens.] Growing 
old. 

** Senescent *pin*ter» and iewager *."— Southey : The 
Doctor, ch. CXCL 


s£n' es-qhal, * sSn'-es- shall, • sen'- 

eshal, #. "[O. Ft. seneschal (Fr. sbuchat); 
Low Lat. senescallvs, senescalius ; O. Ger. 
eenesccdh, from Goth, rim = old (cogn. with 
Lat. senex), and skaUu = a servant.} [Mar- 
shal.] An officer in the boose of princes and 
high dignitaries, who had the superintendence 
of feasts and domestic ceremonies ; a steward. 
In some instances he bad the dispensing of 
justice. 

“ With solemn «tep, and tilver wand. 

The Seneschal the presence scann'd 
Of these strange guests . . . 

And thers hs marshal I’d them their plaee. 

First of that company.” 

Scott : Lord of the I tics, IL 1 


*3n'-3s-<?hal-ship, e. [Eng. seneschal; ship.] 
The office or post of a eeneachaL 


* v£nga, v.t. [Since.] 


s<$n'-green, s. [From singrun, & prov. form 
of Ger. ingriin = periwinkle : in-, in tens., and 
griin = green.] 

Bot. : Sempervivum teetotum 


• ■<5n'-Io-al f a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Navig. : A term applied to an old form of 
quadrant, consisting of several concentric 
quadranticarcs, divided into eight equal parts 
by radii with parallel right lines crossing each 
other at right aogles. It was made of brass 
or wood, with lines drawn from each aide 
intersecting one another, and an index divided 
hy sines also, with 90* on the limb and two 
sights on the edge to taka the altitude of the 
aun. It was In great use among French navi- 
gators. (Smyth.) 

fte'-nile, a. [Lat. senilis , from senex = old ; 
Fr. sent!; Sp. & Port, senil; ItaL senile.] Of 
or pertaining to old age ; derived or proceeding 
from old age ; consequent on or arising from 
the weaknesses usually accompanying old age. 

11 A perron lo whom nature, education, and time, 
hare happily matched a senil* maturity of judgment 
with youthful rigour of fancy." — Beyl* : On Colours. 

^ In pathology there are eeoile catarrh and 
senile prurigo. 

sS-nH-i-tjf, s. [Fr. sbiilite.] The quality or 
state of being senile ; old age. 

" Again recurred to hit conacioosnee* of aonHity."— ■ 
Bo* veil : Life of Johnson (an. 1778). 

len 1-sr, * sen-l-our, a. & *. [Lat senior 

. = older, com par. of senex = old. Signor , 
senior, senior, seignior, sire , and rir are thus 
the same word.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Older, elder; more advanced in years. 
When appended to a proper name, as John 
Smith, senior (generally abbreviated into senr. 
or sen.). it denotes the elder of two persons 
of that name in one family or community. 
{J UNIOR.] 


2. Higher or more advanced in rank, office, 
or the like : as, a senior lien tenant, a senior 
partner, &c. 

B. As substantive : 

L One who is older or more advanced In 
years than another. 

2. One who is older or higher In office than 
another ; one who has held office longer thao 
another ; one who is prior or superior in rank 
or office. 

" How can you admit your senior s to the examino- 
tioo or allowing of them, uot ooly being Inferior in 
office and calling, but in gift# *l*o ? " — Whiigifte. 

* 3. An aged person, an elder. 

“ So. talking on the toure, 

Three seniourt of the people sate." 

Chapina n : Homer ; Iliad ill. 

4. A student in the fourth year of the cur- 
riculum in American colleges ; also one in the 
third year in certain professional seminaries. 

senior-optima, *. [Optime.] 
senlor-sophlstcr, s. [Sophlster.] 
senior-wrangler, s. [Wranoler.] 

se-ni ^r'-i-ty, s. [Eng. senior ; - ity .] 

1. The quality or state of being senior ; 
priority of birth ; superior age. 

" In this case, the firtt provoker ha*, by h la seniority 
and primogeniture, * don hie portion of the guilt." — 
Government of ths Tongue. 

2. Priority, precedence, or superiority in 
rank or office. 

*3. An assembly or court consisting of the 
senior fellows of a college. 

*S8n'-I-6r-Lze, v. i. [Eng. senior ; -{*«.] To 
exercise lordly authority ; to signorize. 

* sen'-l-or-jf, *. [Eng. senior; -y.] Seniority, 
eldership. 

*■ If ancient sorrow be moat reverent, 

Oive mine the benefit of tenlory." 

ShaMesp. : Richard III.. It. 4. 

sen na • sen-a, *ssn-!e, * ssn-y, $. 

[ItaL end Sp. sena; Port, senna; Fr. sink, 
from Arab, sana or sena.] 

1. Bot. : Various species of Cassia. The 
leaf of Cassia elongata constitutes Tinaevelly 
Senna. Other Indian species furnishing the 
drug are C. obovatx , C. lanceolata, and C. Absus . 
Alexandrisn or Nubian Senna is the leaf of 

C. lanceolata and C. obovata. It Is often adul- 
terated, accidentally or intentionally, with 
the Bladder Senna (Colutea ar borescens), as 
other kinds sometimes are with Solenostemma 
Argel, which is bitter and irritating. Tripoli 
Senua is from C. ccthiopica ; and that of Chili 
from MyoschHos oblongus. 

2. Pharm. : A confection, a componnd mix- 
ture, a tincture, and a syrup of senua are em- 
ployed in pharmacy. Senna is a somewhat 
potent purgative, but is ept to gripe unless 
combined with salinea, like Epsom salts, or 
tartars te of potash and some aromatic. 
[Black-draught.] 

senna-tree, *. 

BoL : Cassia emarginata. 

Sen'-na&r, s. [See del] 

Geog. : The sontheru portion of Nohla. 
Sennaar galago, $. 

Zool. : Galago sennaariensis, by some an- 
tborities clsssed as & distinct species, bnt 
possibly only a variety of the Senegal Galago. 

sen-na-chjf, #. [Seannachie.] 

sSn'-n?t, * sen et, * signet, • synct, 
* synnet, t. [Etym. doubtful ; probably 
either from Lat. signum= a sign, or connected 
with septem = seven.] 

Music: 

1. A word chiefly occurring in the stage 
directions of the old plays indicating the 
sounding of a note seven times. 

2. A flourish consisting of a phrase made of 
the open notes of a trumpet or other tube- 
instrument. 

s^n night (gh silent), s. [Contracted from 
seven-might, as fortnight from fourteen-night.] 
The space of seven nights and days ; a week. 

" If tie interim be but • sennight, time'* pace is so 
bard that It seem* the length of neven rearm." — 
Ehaketp. : At You Like It. HL % 

s$n nit, s. [Contracted from seven-knit.] 
Nautical : 

I . Braided cordage made by plaiting three 
or any odd onmber of ropes together. 


2. A coarse, hempen yarn. 

3. Plaited straw or palm-leaf slips for hat*, 
&c. 

* sen-oc-n-lar, a. [Lat. uni = six each, and 
oculus = an eye.] Having aix eyes. 

'* Mo*t aoimols are binocular, spider* oct on ocular 
•ad some tnocular." — Derham: Physico-Thcology. 
bk. Till., ch. ill., p. STl. 


ssnor (as sen-yor'), *. [Sp.] A Spanish 

form of address, corresponding to the English 
Mr. or Sir. 

senora (as sen-yor'-a), *. [Sp.] The femin- 
ine of Sehor ; Madame or Mrs. ; a lady. 

*sSn'-sats, *sen'-sat-ed, a. [Lat, sensatus 
= gifted with sense, intelligent.] Perceived 
by the senses. 

• sen '-sate, v.t. (Sensate, a.] To perceive 
or apprehend by the senses; to have perception 
of as an object of the senses. 

" A* those of the one are tensated by the ear, so 
those of the other are hy the eye.''— Hooks : Hist. 
Royal Society, lit. 2. 

S&n-sa-tion, *. [Fr., as if from a Lat. sen- 
satio , from sensatus = gifted with sense ; Sp. 
sensacion ; ItaL sensazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. The power of feeling or receiving im- 
pressions through organs of sense. 

*' ThU great *ource of most of the ideas we bar*, 
depending wholly upon our senses, and derived hy 
them to the understanding, 1 call sensation. ' — Locke. 

3. Feelings, agreeable or otherwise, arising 
from causes that ere not corporeal or mate- 
rial ; purely spiritual or psychical affections : 
as, a sensation of awe, a sensation of uovelty, 
&c. 

4. A state of excited feeling or interest 

” One of the paper* which created a sensation at tha 
lata meeting of the Church Cougre **."— Daily Tela 
graph, Oct 25, IMS. 

5. That which produces sensation or a state 
of excited feeling or interest 

& Just as much as can be perceived by the 
seoses; a very small quantity : aa, a sensation 
of brandy. (Slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Metaph. : The word Sensation, like Per- 
ception [See extract under Perception, 11.], 
is employed in different senses : 

(1) Mental consciousness of the procoesea 
of physiological sensation. [2.] 

**Oor Sense*, coorer*ant about particular serodbla 
•bjecta, do convey Into the Mlod *everal dutlnct per- 
ception* of things, according to thoac various way* 
wherein those objects do affect them : and thus w* 
come by those idea* we have, of Yellow, White, Heat, 
Cold, Soft, Hard, Bitter, Sweet, and all those which wt 
call sensible onalitie*. which whea I say the senses 
convey into the Mina. I mean, they from external 
object* convey into the Mind what produce* thers 
these perceptions. This great source of most of tha 
idea* we have, depending wholly upon our Senses, snd 
derived by them to the Understanding. I call Sentet- 
tion." —Locke Human Understanding, bk. IL, eh. L 

(2) Subjective experience, as of pleasure or 
pain, arising from objective experience- t.g., 
from the sight of a beautiful landscape. 

“There is oil the difference In the world between 
the permanence or independence of t-ingible extension 
and that of the mere feeling of contact, the sensation 
of taste, ol pleasure or pain. In the latter case* ws 
know that the actual sensation ceases to be the moment 
it poise* out of consciousness." — Vritch : Hamilton, 
p. 190. . 

(3) For the use of the word In Positive 
Philosophy, see extract, [Sensational-cen- 
tres.] 

“By Sensation, therefore, must be understood that 
form of seusi bitty which belongs to the organ* of 
Sense^inciudlog. of course, thoea important, but 
generally neglected seueihilltle* which arise from tb* 
viscera sad from muscular action*." — Q. u. Lews ; 
Hist. Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 857. 

2. Physiol : The peculiar property of the 
nervous system in a state of activity, by which 
impressions are conveyed to the brain or sen- 
aoriura. When an impression is made on any 
portion of the bodily surface by contact, heat, 
electricity, or any other agent, the mind is 
rendered conscious of this by sensation, lo 
this process there are three stages— reception 
of the impression at the end of the sensory 
nerve, the conduction of it along the nei-ve 
trunk to the aensorium, and the change it 
excites in the aensorium itself, through which 
is produced sensation. 

TI The word is frequently used adjectivally, 
la the sense of causing great interest or feeling ; 
sensational : as, sensation dramas. 

sensation-novels, *. pi Novels which 
produce their effect by highly exciting and 


S to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, cam$L her, there; pins, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, well; work, whd, sAn ; mate, ciib, care, unite, cur, rfrle, fiill ; try, Syrian, as, ca — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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often improbable situations, having, as their 
ground-work, some great mystery or secret, 
atrocious crime, or the like, and written in 
passionate and highly- wrought language. 

SC n-sa'-tlon-al, a. [Eog. sensation ; -aL] 

1. Having sensation ; serving to convey 
sensation ; sentient. 

2. Pertaining or relatiog to, or implying 
sensation Dr perception by th8 senses ; sensa- 
tionalist. 

*• An a contribution to philosophy, tb© labour* of th* 
sensational school hftve mainly an ludlrect value. — > 
0. II. Lewes : Bint. P kilos, (ed. 1880), 11. 305. 

3. Producing sensation or excited feeling 
or interest : as, a sensational novel. 

4. Of or pertaining to sensationalism, 
sensational-centres, a. pi 
Philos. A Physiol. : (See extract). 

“Every sense . . . has It* own special centra or 
sensorlum : hut there seeina to be no ground for 
assuming. with Unser ftud Frochaska the exlatence of 
any one general senior! um. to which all these con- 
verge, ana I shall speak therefore of the sensational- 
centres as the seats of sensation* derived from the 
stimuli which act on ths organs of sense,"— 0. B. 
Lewes : But. Philos, (ed. 1880), fi, S5». 

sSn-sa'-tion-ad-ism, s. [Eng. sensational; 
-ism] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sensational writing or lan- 
guage. 

“Hie moat painful of all social question* before 
sensationalism ever thought of taking It up."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 11, 1886. 

2. Philos. : Ths doctrine that knowledge is 
the outcome of sensation, that Psychology is 
a branch of ths wider science of Biology, and 
Mind but one aspect of Life. This teaching 
flourished, chiefly iu France, in ths eighteenth 
century, whence Sensationalism is sometimes 
calied Eighteenth-century Philosophy, lte 

S recnrsor was Hobbes [Hobbism], whom Con- 
iliac (1715-80) followed and amplified, at- 
tributing a sensuous origin to faculties as 
well as to ideas. Hartley (1705-57) and 
Erasmus Darwin (1731-1802) in England and 
de Tracy (1754-1836) and Cabaoia (1757-1808) 
In France, also endeavoured to establish a 
physiological basis for mental phenomena. 
“Here t* stated, In the broadest manner, the prln- 
dpi* of sensationalism. It ts In direct antagonism to 
the doctrine of Descartes, that there ere Innate idea* ; 
In direct antagonism to the old doctrine of the spirit- 
uality of Mind. "-a. H. Lewes: Hist, Philo*, (*d. 1880), 
U. 2S1. 

sfin sa'-tion -al lst, a & a, [Eng. sensa- 
tional; -isL] 

A. As subst. : One who accepts or defends 
the theory of Sensationalism (q.v.) ; one who 
assigns a physiological origin to mental phe- 
nomena. 

“ He [Hnrae] takes a decided stand upon experlenoa ; 
he 1* the precursor of modern sensationalists." — O. B. 
Lewes: But Philos, (ed. 1880), a Ml 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to Sensational- 
ism (q.v.); attributing a physiological origin 
to mental phenomena. 

M We are not surprised to And that Locks was 
claimed as the founder of a Sensationalist school. 
Farrar. (Annandals.) 

* sSn-sa'-tion-aj*-^ a. [Eng. sensation; 
-ary.\ Possessing, or relating to sensation; 
sensational. 


• sen sa’-tion Ism, s. [Eng. sensation; -ism,] 
Sensationalism, 1. 

" Sensationism Is a grievous vice of tha pulpit, and 
does incalculable injury to its influence*. But sensa. 
tionism Is only an Insurrection . . . against, con van- 
tlouiUlty. - — Scribner's Magazine, Not„ 1878, p, 144, 


g£nse, ■ sSnje, a. [Fr. sens, from Lat. sen- 
sum, seen 8. of sensus = feeling, sense, from 
sensus, pa. par. of sentio as to fesl, to perceive ; 
Ital. ««wo.l 

L Ordinary Language : 
t. In the aam9 sense as IL 


" Dost thou think I hare no sense, thou *trlk'at me 
thnsT"— Shakesp. : Troilus t Cressida, ILL 

2. Perception by ths senses or bodily organs ; 
sensation, feeling. 


" Let oar finger ache, and it endnes 
Our other healthful members even to that sens# 

Of paio.” Shakesp. : Othello, liL 4. 

3. Perception by ths mind ; apprehension 
through the intellect ; understanding, com- 
prehension, appreciation. 

"To all sense 
Tia groas yon lore my son." 

ShaJeesp. : All's Well that Ends WeO, L «. 


4 . Normal perception ; consciousness, con- 
viction. 


“ And the commencement of atonement la 
The sense of It* necessity.*' 

Byron: Manfred, liL L 


5. Sound perception, reasoning, and judg- 
ment ; good mental capacity ; understanding. 

“ Fools admire, but men of sense approve.' 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, 1L lflL 

6. That which is sound and sensible. 

" He apeaks sense." Shakesp. : Merry IF iees, iL L 

7. Ths perceptivs faculties in ths aggregate; 
the faculty of thinking and fesling; mind, 
feeling ; mental power ; spirit. 

“ Are you a man ? Haro you e soul or sens* /" 

Shakesp. : Othello, UL 8. 

8. That which is felt or held as a sentiment ; 
an opinion, a feeling, a view, a judgment, 

" Iq opposition to the tense of ths House of Com- 
mons."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. L 

9. Meaning, import, signification. 

“ Ho in the worst sense construes their denial.” 

Shakesp. : Laps of Lucrece, *24. 

* 10. Sensuality. 

” Modesty may more betray our senss 

Than woman’s lightness." 

Shakes p. ; Measure for Measure, IL 1 

IL Anat., Physiol., Atetaph., Ac. : Perception 
by means of certain bodily organs. Five 
senses are universally recognized : sight, 
hearing, smell, taste, and touch. Each has 
its appropriate orgsn ; seeing has the eye, 
hearing the ear, smell tlia nostrils, taste the 
tongue, and touch the fingers and the body 
generally. To this some add a sixth or 
muscular sense, by which we become aware 
of the position and direction of the limbs and 
other parts moved by means of the voluntary 
muscles. But the sensation is really in the 
nerves distributed through the muscles. If 
the nerves be cut aensation in the muacles 
cesses. Some believe that ths muscular sense 
is not essentially distinct from ths touch ; it 
is, however, recognized by Foster. Each 
senas has a nervs conveying the appropriate 
impressions to the brain. (For ths meta- 
physics of the senses, ses Sensation.) 

t (1) Common sense : [Common-sense]. 

t (2) In all sense : In every respect. 

H Yon should, in all sense, bo rnoch bound to him.” 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, t. L 

(8) To take the sente, of a meeting : To ascer- 
tain the opinions or views of a meeting by 
putting a question to the vote. 

sense-capsules, sense-cavities, a. pi. 

Anat . : Capsules or cavities interposed be- 
tween other bones for the lodgment of the 
higher organs of sense, the nose, the eye, aDd 
ths ear. In the case of tho ear, and to a less 
extent of the dos8, th8 capsules are formed of 
special and complex bony apparatus. (^ttaiTu) 


* 6&nse, v.t. [Sense, *.] To perceive by the 
senses. 

“ la ht sur® that object* are not otherwise sensed by 
others, than they ars by him?”— Glanvill: Scepsis 
Sdentiftca. 


• s&nse'-ful, • sSnse'-full, a. [EDg. sente; 

-full.] Reasonable, judicious, sensible. 

“ The ladle, hearkening to hla sensefull speach.” 
Spenser ; f. «., VL It. *7. 

sgnse-l&ss, * senoe-lesse, o. [Eng. sense; 
-less.] 

I. Destitute or deprived of sense or the 
power of feellDg ; having no power of feeling 
or sensation ; incapable of sensation, feeling, 
or perception ; insensible. 

“ His wifa . . . was carried senseless to her cham- 
ber.”— Macaulay: But. Eng., ch It. 

* 2. Not feeling or appreciating. 

** Harm not yourself with your vexation, I 
Am senseless of your wrath.” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, L L 

• 3. Wanting in feeling, sympathy, or appre- 
ciation ; without sensibility. 


• 4. UDfelt. 

M Mock not my senseless conjuration." 

Shakesp. ; Richard II., UL 1 


• 5. Inanimate, insensible. 

“ Their lady lying on the sencelesse grownd.” 
Spenser : F. Q., ILL L 

6. Wanting in understanding; foolish, 
stupid, silly : as, a senseless act. 

7. Contrary to sound judgment or reason ; 
unwise, ill-judged, foolish, stupid, nonsensical. 

“The wild and senseless escape of a few deeperate 
wretch**."— Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. liL, I A 


8&n8e'-l$S8-iy, adv. [Eng. senseless; -ly.] 
in a senseless, stupid, or foolish manner; 
foolishly, unreasonably ; without sense. 

** Unhrad, untaught, he rhymes, yet hardly * pells. 
And senselessly, aa squirrels jangle bells. 

Otway : Upon Creech’s Lucretius. 

s^nse'-l&ss-n&ss, * sence-les-neas, «. 

[Eng. senseless ; -ness.] 

I. The state of being senseless or insensible ; 


want or absence of sense or feeling ; inaensi* 
bility. 

“A mean between perceptivity and lenselessnets."— 
Search : Light of Mature, vel. 1L, pt» L, ch.v. 

2. Want of judgment or good senss ; folly, 
foolishue98, stupidity, absurdity. 

“ The senselessness of the traditloa of the crocodile's 
moving Its upper Jaw Is plain, from the articulation 
of the occiput with the ueck."— drew: Musceum. 

Sen-Bi-bil-l-ty, s. [Fr. sensibility from Lat. 
sensibilitatem, sccus. of sensibilitas , from sctv- 
sibilis — aensibie (q.v.) ; Sp. sensibilidad ; ltaL 
sensibility.] 

1. Ths quality or sttfte of being sensible 
or capable of sensation ; susceptibility Df im- 
pression, especially to see or feel. (Applied 
especially to animal bodies.) 

" Any sensibility of hi* power aud will for the lUus- 
tretloo of hla owu glory ." — Pear sen : Creed , art. 1. 

2. Capacity to feel or perceive in general ; 
the capacity of t)«e soul to exercise or be the 
subject of emotion or feeling, as distinguished 
from the intellect and the will ; susceptibility 
of impressions, such as awe, wonder, sub- 
limity, & c. 

3. Acuteness of sensation or of perception ; 
peculiar susceptibility of impressions, plea- 
surable or otherwise ; delicacy or keenness of 
feeling; qnlck emotion or sympathy ; delicacy 
of temperament. 

“A melancholy of a kind not very unusual In girla 
of strong sensibility and lively imagination who are 
suhject to the restraint* of austere religious societlea" 
—Maoaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

Tl In this senss frequently used in the 
plural. 

" Hs was bom with vloleut passions and quick 
sensibilities.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vlL 

*4. Experience of sensations ; actual feeling. 

5. That quality of an instrument which 
makes it indicate very alight changes of con- 
dition ; delicacy : as, the sensibility of a 
thermometer. 


sen-sl-ble, o. & #. [Fr., from Lat. sensibilis, 
from sens us — sense (q.v.) ; Sp. sensible ; Ital. 
sensibUe .] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Capable of being perceived by the senses ; 
capable of exciting sensation ; perceptible by 
the senses. 


" Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
To feeling, as to sight? " Shakesp. : Macbeth, 


ILL 


* 2. Perceptible by tb8 mind ; capahla of 
makiDg an Impression od the reason or under- 
standing. 


" Idleness was punished by so many stripes In 
puhlle, aud tha disgrace was more sensible than th* 
pain. *— Temple. 

3. Capable of being estimated or calculated ; 
appreciable. 

“ Tho sensible decline of the papacy 1* to be dated 
from the Pontificate of Boniface th® Eighth."— 
Bat lam : Middle Ages, oh. Til. 

4. Capable of sensation ; having the capacity 
of receiving impressions from external oh- 
j8cta ; having the power or capacity of per- 
ceiving by the senses. 

“Would your cambrlo were a* sensible as your 
Anger, that you might leave pricking It for pity."— 
Shakesp. : CoHolanus, L a. 

* 5. Capable of emotional influences ; capabl# 
of feeling. 

** Not mad, hot sensible of grief.” 

Shakesp. : King John, 11L 4. 

* 6. Easily affected ; very liable to or sus- 
ceptible of impression from without. 

" With affection wondrous sensible." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venioe, IL X 

7. Perceiving or having perception clearly 
by the senses or the Intellect; seeing, per- 
ceiving, or apprehending clearly : hence, con- 
vinced, satisfied, persuaded. 

“ They ar« very sensible that thoy had better have 
puahod their conquest* oa th® other *ld® of ths 
Adristlo.”— Addison. 

8. Easily moved or effected by natural 
agents or changes of condition ; capable of 
indicating slight changes of condition ; deli- 
cate, sensitive : as, a sensible thermometer. 

9. Possessing or endowed with sense, judg- 
ment, or reason ; endowed with common 
senss ; intelligent ; acting with sense or reason. 

" Twai a good sensible fellow." — Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 11. 1. 

10. Characterized by eense, judgment, or 
reason ; judicious, reasonable ; in accordance 
with good aeDS8 ; as, a sensible act, sensible 
language. 


* B. At substantive : 


1. Sensation, sensibility. 


"Must Deeds remove 

The sensible of p*lu.’’ Milton: P. L., tl *•*. 


boH, ptfrlt, jtffel; oat, 5011, chorus, fliln, bench ; go, £em; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, aximi. ph = A 
-clan, -tian=sh*n. -tion, -sioa -*ion, -fion = shun. -clous, -tious, hHous = shiis. -We, -Ale, Ac. = b^l, d<0. 
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2. That which produces sensation ; some- 
thing perceptible, a material substance. 

“ The creation 
Oi this wide Smsibl*.’ 

Mar*: Bong cf Soul, L li- 1W. 

3. That which possesses sensibility ; s sen- 
sitive being. 

sensible-horizon, #. [Horizon.] 
sensiblo-note, *. 

Music : A leadiog-note (q.v.) 

sSn'-sI-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. sensible ; -ness.] 

1. Possibility of being perceived by the 
senses. 

2. Perception, apprehension, appreciation. 
•‘Th* sensiileness of an aoqulwceuce in the bone- 

factor* goodofn^flarroti .* tol u. t ^ 

3. Sensitiveness; keenness of feeling ; pain- 
ful consciousness. 

*' Thi» feeliof and tmsibltnsit, and eorroi r for •in-" 
—Hammond. 

4. The quality or state of being sensible ; 
■ensihility ; capability of sensation. 

“The sensibUnrtt of the eya render* It •object to 
paio, u also unfit to be dreased with aharp inedica- 
menu.” — Sharp. 

5. Good sense, good judgment ; Intelligence, 
reason. 

ftgn'-si-btf, adv. [EDg. sensible) ; *ly.] 

1. lo a sensible manner; so as to be per- 
ceived by the senses; perceptibly to the 
senses. 

- Fetched not out her breath sensibly. "-P. Bottand : 
flint* , hk. vLL, ch. Hi. 

2. 8o as to be perceived by the mind ; aj>- 
preciably, xnateriaUy. 

" The main feature* of the trade hare not, however, 
Sensibly altered.”— DM* Telegraph, Aug. It, 1888. 

a With perception either of body or mind ; 
sensibly, feelingly. 

M • How was there a Coetard broken In a ahinf ' 

' I wUl tell you sensibly.' " 

Shakstp. : Loess Labour's Lost, 111. L 

4. In a sensible or judicious manner ; with 
good seaae ; judiciously, reasonsbly : as, He 
spoke moat sensibly, 

* •Sn-slf -er-ouis, a. rut sensus = sense, 
and fero = to bear.] Producing sensation. 

• s&i-slf -io> a. (Lat stnsus = sense, and facio 

= to make.] Causing or producing sensation. 

•£ns'-I?m f *. |Eng. sens(e); -<*m0 

Metaph.: The asme as Sensationalism 
( q.v.). 

*. & a. [Eng. sens(e); -Ut.] 

Metaph. : The same as SENSATiONALiST(q. V.). 

g^n'-sl-tlvo, a. & a [Fr. sensUlf; Low Ut 
sensitivus ; Sp., Port, & Ital. sensitivo.] 

A. A* adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having sense or feeling, or the capacity 
Of receiving impressions from external objects. 

2. Having feelings easily excited or keenly 
susceptible of external impressions ; of keen 
sensibility ; readily and acutely affected. 

" Torpid m Spain hud become, there wm» rtlll oae 
point on which the wm exquUitiveiy Mnritt**.”— 
2 tacavlay : Hist, Eng., eh. xxir. 

* 3. Serving to affeot the seniea ; sensible, 
material. 

«Th» sensitise faculty may hara a sensitise lor* of 
•ome sensitise ob]tCte.’- Hammond. 

4 . Pertaining to the senses or to sensation. 

* What are called sensitise nerrea or nerre* of com- 
mon *enaation." — Todd * Bowman t Physiol jineU., 
li. 55. 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. & Phot. : Capable of undergoing 
change by exposure to light. 

2. Phye. : Easily affected or moved ; indi- 
cating readily slight changes of condition : as, 
a sensitive balance or thermometer. 

•B. As tubsL : Something that feels; a 
•ansorium. 

'• The »eat of the one 1* in th* intellectual reasonable 
nature ; the *eat of the other 1* in the sensitive. — 
Sharp : Sermons. toL iv., aer. 1 

sensitive-fern, i. 

Bot. : Onodea sensibilis. Named from the 
sensibility and delicacy of the frond. 

sensitive-flames, s. pL Flames which 
quiver and sre sometimes extinguished when 
an appropriate musical note Is sounded. 

sensitive-plants, i. pi. 

Bot. i Mimosa pudica snd M . sensitive, which 


possess s vegetable irritability, causing them 
to shrink from the touch. If the fingers be 
applied to one of them, the lesfieta of the bi- 
pinnate leaf overlap odb another from below 
upwsrds ; If greater irritation be applied, the 
Secondary petioles bending forwsra approach 
one snother, sod if the irritation be still in- 
creased, the common petiole sinks down by 
bending at the joint uniting it with the stem. 
Dr. Robert Brown mentions that plants of iff. 
pudica grow abundantly by the aides of the 
Panama Railway in New Granada, and that 
when a train passes they fold up their leaves. 
They do so also when growing by a roadside 
if s horseman gallop past. Most Mimosas sad 
some other leguminons plants with compound 
leaves are partislly sensitive ; so sre various 
Oxalidacese, specially Averrhoa Biiimbi, Ox - 
alis sensitive and 0. stricta. Of other orders, 
Venus’s Flytrap, Dioncea muscipvla, ia sensi- 
tive, as is, to o less extent, Barbarea vulgaris , 
the Common Barberry. 

sSn'-sLtlvel^, adv. [Eag. sensitive: Ay.] 
fn a sensitive manner. 

** The eenaltlve faculty, through the nature of men ‘a 
ten*®, may *xpre** It**If more sensitively towanle an 
Inferior obi ect than toward* God : thLi 1* a piece of 
frailty." — Hammond. 

•Sn'-sJ-tlve-nSss, *. [Eng. sensitive ; -«««.] 

1. The quality or state of being sensitive 
or easily affected by externsl objects or im- 
pressions. 

2. The quality or state of having quick end 
acute sensibility to impressions upon the 
mind and feelings. 

3. The quality or etate of being easily 
affected, or of iodicating readily slight changes 
of condition; delicacy. 

gen'-si-tlv-ljm, •. The style of certain 
modern Dutch novelists, which may be de- 
scribed as “A development of impressionism 
grafted upon naturalism.” {The Critic , April 
9, 1892.) 

sgn-Bl-tlv'-I-t#, «. [Eng. sensitive) ; -f ty.] 

* L Ord. Lang . : The quality or state oi 
being sensitive ; sensitiveness. 

TT Technically; 

L Chan. & Photog. : The quality of being 
readily affected by the action of appropriate 
agents. 

2. PhysioL : The power or capability of sen- 
sation. 

“ Sensitivity may be potentially preaeat In theee 
hydatid*.'— «», Georgs Misart : The Cat, ch. xtii., I A 

sisn'-si-tize, s£n'-sl-ti$e, v.t. [Eng. ssn- 
sitlive) ; -we.] To render sensitive or capable 
of being readily affected bythesetion of ap- 
propriate agents, 

“ In photography, th* oae of sensitised paper pro- 
xnttea to d U place the galatin* platen — Standard, 
Dee. 81, 1885. 

s^n'-si-tiz-er, *. [Eng. sensitive) ; -«r.) 

Photog.: Any substance added to a photo- 
graphio material to increase or alter .Ita sen- 
sitiveness to light. 

aSn-sI-tSm'-S-ter, *. [Eng. sensitive); o 
connect., and meter.] 

photog . : An apparatus for testing the sen- 
sitiveness of photographic preparations. One 
form consists of a screeo, divided lutd email 
squares of varying opacity, which is placed 
before the eurfaca to be tested, and the whole 
exposed to a standard light for a fixed time. 
Each square of the screen bears o nnmber, 
and the higher the number impressed upon 
the ssnsitive surface, the more sensitive it ia. 

* sSn-sI-tor-^, a. [Eng. sensitive); -ory.] 
The asms as Sensory (q.v.). 

•sens'-Ive, a. [Eng. sen^e); rive.] Pos- 
sessing sense or feeling ; sensitive. 

"Bhall seruiss thlngi b« *o aetutleM a* to r«Ut 
sense V’-Bidnsy! Aroadia, bk. L 

•sSn'-8or, a. [Eng. sens(e); -or.] 8ensory. 

sSn-sor'-I-al, a. [Eag. sensory ; -of.] Of or 
pertaining to the sensoriom or sensory. 

•• By (yjitatiDg the sensorial and motorlal ether, or 
hy beginning a *ucce**ion of perception*.'' — Search • 
Light of Hature, toL L, ch. L, ch. IIL 

* sensorlal-motlons, *. pL 

Philos. <e Physiol. : The name given by 
Erasmus Darwin to the changes which take 
place in the aensorium (q.v.), as during the 
exertions of volition or the aensations of 
pleasure and pain. ( Zoonomia , L 10.) 


sfcn-sor'-I-tim, s. [Lat. «nju*= aense (q.v.).} 
Philosophy <0 Physiology : 

• 1, A senaory point in the human brain 
where the aoui was supposed to be situated, 
or to have its chief seat. Descartes placed 
this in the pineal glsnd (q.v.). 

• 2. According to Erasmus Darwin, the 
medullary part of the brsin, spinal marrow, 
organa of sense, and of the muscles, and that, 
spirit of animation which resides throughout 
the body without being cognizable to onr 
senses, except by its effects. (Zoonomia, i. 10.) 

3. The brsia (q.v.). 

4. A sensational centre (q.v.). 

s£n'-sdr-$f, a. & a. [Sensorium.] 

A. As adj.: Pertainiog or relating to tho 
8ensorinm ; sensorial. 

“ V ibntiou* in the sensory n*rr **."— Beltkam : I hU. 
rrf Hufnatt Hind, ch. ill, f 5. 

B. As substantive ; 

1. The senaoriuni (q.v.). 

“Uaahlc to convey to the sensory sor more than 
an oblique glimpse of theeovemlgo Good. — Warbur^ 
ton: Itoctrine of Grace, hk. It, ch. li. 

2. One of the orgaos of sense. 

“The hle**ed organ* and sensor iet by which It fa*I* 
»nd perceive* the joy* of th* world to come. — Bcott: 
Christian Lifs, pt. L, oh. if., i 4. 

sensory-nerve, a. 

Anat. : A nerve constituting an instrument 
of sensation as distinguished from a motor- 
nerve, which ia fio instrument of motion. 
The- sensory terminsl orgsos are three end- 
bulbs, tactile corpuscles, sud Pacinian bodies. 

s£n'-sq-al, •sSn’-su-all, a. [Late Lat.srrv- 
tualis = endowed with feeling, from Lat. sen* 
pus sense (q.v.); Fr. sensual; Sp. & Port. 
sensual] 

•1. Belonging to the predominance of 
“sense,** meaning bodily sensibility, over the 
faculties of the soul ; pertaining to orsffeciing 
the senses or bodily org&DS of perception. 
“Hath not the Son Jeeua cooTtoced thy sentuaS 
heart by tsnsual argumenUT Rogers : Saaman, 
the Syrian, p. 49J. 

2. Pertaining to or concerning the body, ia 
distinction to the eonl ; carnal, fleshly ; not 
spiritual, not intellectual. 

“The greateit part of men are each a* prefer their 
own private good before all thing*, even that good 
which i* sensual before whatsoever la moat divine.*’— 
Booker. 

3. Pertaining to or consisting in the gratifi- 
cation of sense, or the indulgence of the sp- 
petites or passions ; luxurious, lewd, voiup- 
tnous. 

“ That base and sensual life which lead* 

To want and *hame.” 

Longfellow : Coplat de Afanrique. (Tran*.) 

4. Devoted to sensuality or the indulgence 
of the appetites or passions ; voluptuous. 

“ Delight* lika thwe, y* sensual and profane. 

Ye are hid. begg'd, brought to entertain. 

Covrper : Progress of Error, J«t 

5. Pertaining, relating, or peculiar to sen- 
sualism, as a philosophic doctrine. 

* sensual-motion, s. 

Philos. & Physiol. : An expression used by 
Erasmus Darwin instead of idea, which he 
deflues as “a contraction or motion, or con- 
figuration of the fibres which constitute the 
immediate organ of seose.’* ( Zoonomia , i. 27.) 

s£n'-sn-al-i$m, *- [Eng. sensual; rism.] 

*1 . Ord. Lang.: The quality or state of 
being sensual ; sensuality. 

2. Metaph. : The same as Sensationalism 
( q-r.). 


“ Iu Franc® two 
th® Sensualism aad 


philosophical tandeoclM oppv*«d 
th® Sensualism and MatariaUem which reigned at th® 
beginning of the century,"— Usberweg: hist. Philos. 
(Eng. edj. IL *37. 

s^n'-su-al-ist, s. [Eng. sensual; rist .] 

1, One who is sensual ; one who is devoted 
to the gratification of sense or the indulgence 
of the sppetites or passions ; one who places 
his chief happiness In carnal pleasures. 

“Nor *ueh a* fora while *rfbel*t 
Between the »ot and sensualist. 

Cowper : friendship. 

2. A supporter of the sensual theory In 
philosophy. 

•s^n-sn-al-lst'-fo, a. [Eng. sensualist ; -ic.] 

1, Sensual. 

2. Supporting or holding the doctrine of 
sensual lam. 

" Reaction against the sensuaUstie *fihOoL’— Usbw 
weg: Hist. Philos. (Eog. ed.K li- 839. 


fate, fitt* f&re, amidst, what, f^ll, totlier; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t* 
or, wore, work, who, s6n; mute, cflb, oiire, ijnito, cur, rule, ftill; try, Syrian, se. oe = e ; ey = a; q,n = kw. 
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sen-«u-&l'-i-ttf, 8 . I Ft. sensual iti.] 

*], Originally used of the predominance of 
sense over the higher powers, but without 
implying the heavy censure now involved in 
the word ; carnality, worldliness. 

“[God] teelog the sensua'ity ol uiho Mid our woful 
dlsiruet, is willing to allow us all the mean* of 
atrcogtheoiug our aoula in hi* promise by *uch *efU* 
mid witness** as couflrui it .” — Rogers : Jfoamun th* 
Syrian, p. 493. 

2. The quality or state of being sensual or 
devoted to the grstifieatioa of sense sud the 
indulgence of the appetites or passions; free 
indulgence in carnal or sensual pleasures. 

"Sobriety i« sometime® opposed In scripture to 
pride, and other disorder* of the mlud. And *oin*- 
time* it la opposed to tentualitf”— Oitpifl : UUU4 jot 
Sermons, | 2u* 


* sen-su-al-i-za/ -tion, *. [Eng. 8e?wtiaUr(«) ; 
-ation.) The *ct of sensualizing ; the state of 
being sensualized. 

sen'-su-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. sensual ; -ize.] To 
make or r*ender sensual; to degrade into aub- 
jectioo to the senses; to aiok to love of 
sensual pieasnres. 

" A •fititualixed soul would curry such appetites with 
her thither, for which ebe could flud no suitable ob- 
ject*."— A T orri*: On the Beatitudes, p. 16*. 

«gn'-8U-al-l& adv. [Eng. sensual; -ly.] In 

a sensual manner. 

"For there 1« a aanctlty cron of body and com. 
iflexion, which the sensually minded do not *0 much 
m dimuj of."— More: PhiL Writ. lOeu. Fret, p. vlii.) 

een-87j-al-ness, s. [Eug. sensual ; *n«ss.] 
The quality or atate of being aeosual; sen- 
suality. 

i sSn -STI-Ism, S. lEng. Bensu(aT); - ism .] The 
same as Sensation alism (q.v.). 

j sen'-sn-ist, s. & a, [Eng. sensufaT) ; -ist .] 
The same as Sensationalist (q.v.). 

* sen-su-tfa a [Eng. sensuous; -ity.] 
The quality or aUte of being aenaoous. 

* sSn-su-oua, O. [Eng. sens(e); -uous.] 

1. Pertaining to the senses or sensible 
objects ; ahouudiog in or suggesting sensible 
images. 

Being less isttle Mid flue, but more almple, Miutt- 
out. sad passionate/ — Milton: 0/A dueation. 

2. Readily affected through the senses; 
alive to the pleasures to be received through 
the senses. 

* scn'-su-ofrs-l& odv. [Eng. sensuous ; - ly .] 
In a sensuons manner. 

** sen'- au - ous ~ ness, *. [Eng. sensuous; 
-ness.] the quality or atate of being sensuous. 

sent, pret. Sc pa. par . [Send, v.] 

* sent, a. [Scent.] 

sent'-fnje, *. [Fr., from Lat. sentential & 

way of thinking, sentiment, opinion, from 
sentiens, pr. par. of sentio = to feel, to think * 
Sp. serUencia ; Ital. senUnzia , senUnza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. An expressed or prononneed opinion 
.decision, judgment. 

* My sentence ia for open war.* Milton : P. L., iL *L 

2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

- Receive the sentence of tha law for «ln* 

Such m by God* book ace adjudged to death. 

Shake sp. : 3 Henry VI., IL 8. 

3. A decision or judgment given or passed, 
♦specially one of an unfavourable nature. 

M Let him set out *>me of Luther** works, that by 
them we may p*M sentence upon hie doctrluea.' — 
AtUrbury. 

* 4. A maxim, an axiom, a proverb, a saw. 

"A sentence may, be defined a moral lnatruetloo 
touched in a lew word*”— Broome; Hates on udyi y. 

* 5. Mesning, sense, significance. 

*• The discourse Itself, rolnhle enough and full of 

sentence."— Milton. 

6. In the same sense as II. 1. 

II. Technically : 

I. Gram . ; A period ; a' number of words 
forming a complete statement or utterance 
of thought, and followed by s full stop. Sen- 
tences are simple, complex, or compound. A 
simple sentence consists of only one subject 
and one predicate, as, “I write.*' A complex 
sentence ia one which contaloa a principal 
sentence together with one or more elan&es or 
•dependent sentences: as, “The house, in 
which the event happened, ia taken down.” 
A compound sentence ia one which consists 
of two or more coordinate sentences linked 


together by a conjunction, as, “He could 
write, hut he could not draw.” 

" A sentence U no assemblage of word* expressed in 
proper form, and ranged hi proper order. and con- 
currtng to make a complete *enae. —Lowth : Introd. to 
English Grammar. 

2. Law: A definite judgment pronounced by 
a court or judge upou a criminal ; a judicial 
dscision publicly aud oflicialiy pronounced in 
a criminal prosecution. Technically, sen- 
tence is confined to decisious pronounced 
against persona convicted of crime ; the deci- 
sion in a civil case is called a judgment. 

sent' -€1156, v.t. [Sentence, «.] 

I. To pass or pronounce judgment or sen- 
tence 011 ; to doom to punishment or penalty. 

“ Ornie the mild Judge Mid lutcrceaaor both 
To sentence mail.'' Miltons P. L..X. 67. 

* 2. To pronounce as judgment ; to decree ; 
to utter or give ont as a decision. 

»* Let them . . . enforce the present execution 
Of what we ohance to sentence." 

bhakexp. : Coriolanus, 11L A 

* 3. To express In a sententious, energetic 
manner. 

“ Let me hear one wl*e min sentence It. rather than 

twenty fools, garrulou* lu their lengthened tale. — 

Pelt ham : Resolves, L M. 

*Snt'-en9-er, s. [Eng. sentence) ; -er.] One 

who prououuces a seotence, 

* sen-ten-tial (tl as ah), a. [Eng. ten- 

tenc(e); -ial.} 

1. Comprising sentences. 

2. Of or pertaining to a sentence or sen' 
tences : as, a sentential pause. 


If (tl as sh), adv. [Eng. 
In a sentential manner; by 


sen-ten-tlal-1; 

sentential; -ly.] L JiW - 

meaoa of a sentence or sentences; judicially. 

••Sententialt* deprived him of hi* kingdom.*- 
Beylin . Bi*t. /information, L M» 

• sen-ten-tl-ar-I-an, * s^n-ten'-tl-a-ry 
(ti as shl), s. [Low Lat. senfentiariu*.] One 
who read lectures or commented on the Liber 
Sententiarum , or Book of Sentences, of Peter 
Lombard, a school divine of the twelfth cen- 
tury, called the Master of Sentences. It con- 
sisted of arranged extracts from St. Augustine 
and others of the Fathers on points of Chris- 
tian doctrine, with objections and replies, also 
token from writers of repute. 

• 8gn-ten-ti-&s'-I-t# (tl as shf), s. [Eng. 

sententious; -ity.] The quality or state of 
being sententious ; sententiousness. 

"The extemporary sentmtiorit y of common con- 
ceit*.*— Browne: Vutgrer Errours, hk. L, ch. vL 

SfSn-tSn'-tiOUS, a. [Fr. sentencieux, from 
Lat. sententiosus, from sententia = a sentence 
(q.v.).] 

I. Abounding with sentences, axioms, and 
maxims ; terse, pithy ; short and energetic ; 
rich in judicious observations. 

“The style 1* elear and strong, ehorUnd sententious, 
abounding with antitheae*. elegant turn*, and manly 
atroke# of wit.”— Water land : Works, iv. 26*. 

» 2. Comprising sentences ; sententiaL 

"Instead of sententious mark* to think of verbal, 
»nch aa tha Chine*e atili retain.’' — Grets : Cosmo. 


sSn-ten'-tlous-l^, adv. [Eng. sententious; 

. ty .] In a aeuteutioua or pithy manner; 

pithily, tersely ; with striking brevity. 

" They dr scribe her [Fame] in part ftnaly and ele- 
gantly, and in part gravely and sententious!#. '—Bacon: 
Fragment of Essay on Fame. 

sgn-ten'-tioius-xiSss, *. [Eng. sententious; 
-ness.] Hie quality or state of being senten- 
tious ; pithiness or terseness of sentences ; 
brevity of expression combined with energy 
or strength. 

•• I «m coofldeut the Medea it none of hi* : tboogb I 
eateein it for the gravity and sententiousness of it.”— 
Dryden: Of Dramatic Poeeie. 

* sen-ter-y, s. [Sentry.] 

# s£nt'-eur (0 long), s. [Fr., from «nffr = 
to perceive.] Scent, odour. 

*• Pleasant sentmrs and odoura.”— Holland. ( Webster,] 

* sSn-tl-oo'-see, A pi. [Fem. pL of Lat. senti- 
cosus — full of thorns, thorny, briery.] 

BoL : The thirty-fifth order in Linnseua'a 
Natural System. It consists Df the modern 
Kosacere (q.v.). 

* sSn'-tl-^njs, * s^n'-ti^n-o^ (tl as shl), *. 

[Eng. serf ieu(<) ; -ce, -cy.] The quality or 
state of being sentient ; tlie iacolty of percep- 
tion ; feeling. 


son'-ti-ent (ti as Shi), a. & *. [Lat. sentient , 
pr. par ’ of sextio = to feel, to perceive by the 

senses.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Capable of perceiving by the 
senses ; having the (acuity of perception. 

"To have any aenfieuf. cousclous, or intellectual 
nature prwiding over IW— Cud worth: Intell. System. 
blc i.. ch. IL 

2. Physiol: Specially adapted for feeling; 
as, the sentient nerves. 

* B, Ae subst. : One who has tha faculty of 
perception ; a sentient being. 

“ If the sentient be carried patrtbu* a*ptU with th* 
body, whoee motion it would obaerva." — Qlanvill: 
Scepsis Scientific*, ch. lx. 

sSn'-tl-ent-ly (tl as shi), adv. [Eng. sen- 
tient; *-ty.] la a sentient manner; with 
perception. 

aSnt'-I-mgnt, * sontament, s. [O. Fr. 

untement (Fr. sentiment), from Low Lat. 
sentimentum, from Lat. sentio = to feel ; Sp. 
sentimiento; Port. & Ital. sentimento.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A feeling towards or respecting some 
person or being ; a particnlar disposition of 
mind aa regards some person or thing ; a 
thought prompted by passion or feeling. 

" He w&s dretitute alike of the sentiment of grati- 
tude aud of the sentiment of revenge ."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxi 

2. Tendency to be moved or Influenced by 
feeling ; susceptibility of emotion ; sensibility. 

“ 1 am apt to *u*p«ct . . . that reason and senti- 
ment concur In almoat *11 moral determination* and 
coocluslona* — Bum* : Principles of Morals, J L 

3. Thought, opinion, view, notion ; the 
judgment or decisiou of the mind formed by 
reasoning or deliberation. 

“ lo the sentiments of both clones there ia *oma- 
thing to approve ."— Macaulay : js*AZ. Eng., cb. L 

4. The ae09e, thought, or inner signification 
contained in words, as distinct from th© 
words themselves. 

5. A sentence or passage considered as th© 
expression of a thought ; a thought expressed 
in striking language ; s maxim, a saying ; a 
sentence expressive of a wish ; a toast : as, 
The sentiment is good, though the language ia 
coarse. 

IL Technically: 

1, Art : The leading idea which has governed 
the general conception of a work of art, or 
which makes itself visible to the eye and 
tnind uf the spectator through the work of an 
artist. 

2. Phrenol : A term used by Spurzheim to 
distinguish those affective facultiee which not 
only produce a desire to act, but are combined 
with some other emotion or affection which ia 
not a mere propensity. 

sent-l-m3nt'-al, a. [Fr. ; Sp. sentimental ; 
Ital. sentimentdle.] 

* 1. Haviog or containing sentiment; 
abounding with sentiments or reflections; 
sententious ; didactic. 

" Each moral sentimental atroke, 

Wber* not the character, but poet apoke. 

Whitehead : Prol. to Roman Father. 

2. Liable to be moved or swayed by senti- 
ment ; given to sentiment or sensibility; 
aflecting sentiment or sensibility ; artificially 
or affectedly tender. 

3. Exciting sensibility ; appealing to senti- 
ment or feeling rather than to reason. 

" For hap* there 1* no leas danger la work* called 
sentimental. 1 ' — A'nox .* Essay 171. 

ftent-I-ment'-al-Ifm, s. [Eng. sentimental; 
-ism.] The quality or state of being senti- 
mental ; excess of sensibility ; affectation of 
sentiment or sensibility ; sentimentality. 

" And aeU you, mix'd with western sentimentalism. 
Some aamplea of the finest Orientalism. 

Byron * HrppOs U- 

sSnt-I-ment-al -1st, 8. [Eng. sentimental; 
-ist.] One given to sentimentalism ; one wba 
affecta sentiment or sensibility. 

sent-I-men-tar-I t^, s. [Eng. sentimental ; 
-ity. ] Affectation of sentiment or sensibility ; 
sentimentalism. 

" HI* dUliko of prtMtly sentimentalities ta no ap- 
achronUm." — C. Kingsley : Saint's Tragedy. (Introd.} 

sent-I-mSnt'-al-ize, v.i. [En g. sentimental; 
-ize.\ To affect sentiment or sensibility; to 
play tho sentimentalist. 

" He wanted to be qui«t and sentimentaliM.”— Kimf- 
ley : Two Tears Ago, ch. Hi. 


boll. b6*i p6Ht, 36*1: cat, jell, ohorus, jhln. bench; go, feem; thin, t*l*; «ln. a?; expect, * OT *?*°* 

-clan, -tian = sfran. - -tlon, HJlon = ahfrn ; ^lon, -}lon = zlitin, -clous* -tlons, -dons - nhfta. -ble, -Glo t &<?- 9L 9 
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•Snt-I-mSnt'-al-l& adv. [Eng. sentimental ; 
- ly .) Id a sentimental manner. 


•sen-tine, *. (Lat. sentina = a cink.) A 
place into which dirt, dregs, Ac., are thrown ; 
a sink. 


^ rA itinking scntins of all vloea ."— Latimer : Work s. 


* sen-tin-ell, ■ cen-ton-eU,a. 

[Ft. sent indie, from Ital. sentinella, a word of 
doubtful origin ; Sp. centinela.) 

1. One who keeps watch or guard to pre- 
rent surprise ; specif., a soldier posted to 
watch or guard an army, camp, or other place 
from surprise ; a sentry. 

“ Th* s en finds who p aced the rampart* anaounred 
that the ran guard of the hoetil* army wa* in light."— 
Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. xiL 

U Many birds and some mammala post 
sentinels to warn them of danger. In the 
case of seals females are sentinels. ( Darwin : 
Descent of Man, pt. t, ch. iv.) 

* 2. The watch, guard, or duty of a sentinel ; 
sentry. 

“Oooniellon are not commonly ao united, hot that 
ona counaelior keepeth sentinel over another, ao that 
if any do cooniel oot of faction or private end*, it 
commonly comes to the king's ear." — Bacon ; Essays. 

Also used adjectivally = guarding, guar- 
dian. 

“ The sentinel star* set their watch in the sky." 

Campbell : Soldier's Dream. 

sentinel-crab, *. 

ZooL : Podophthalmus vigil, two to four 
Inches long, from the Indian Ocean. The 

S ea are set on long footstalks, which, when 
e animal is aiarmed, are erected ao as to 
command an extensive view. 


• acn -tln-^l, v.L [Sentinel, a) 

L To watch over, as a sentinel. 

“ Mountains, that like giants stand. 

To sentinel enchanted land.” 

Scott : Lady qf (As Lake, L 14. 

% To furnish with a sentinel or sentinels ; 
to placs under the guard of a sentinel or aen- 
tineis. 


a&n'-trf, • »en-ter-y, • sen-trio, a. [A 

corrupt, of sentinel (q.v.).] 

1. A soldier posted on guard ; a sentinel. 

“ It had only to furnish two sentries for the mag*, 
aine la two-hour relief*"— Daily Telegraph, Sept 14, 
1885. 

2. The dnty of s sentinei ; guard, watch. 

"As soon as he went on sentry *t midnight he 
thought he heard footsteps and voices "—Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 14. 1888. 

• 3. A prop, a support. 

“Pleaior* is bat like sentries, or wooden frames, 
set under arches, till they be strong by their own 
weight and consolidation to stand aloae. — J eremy 
Taylor : Apples of Sodom 

sentry-box, *. A small shed to cover a 
sentry on his post and shelter him from the 
weather. 

*8n'-v^, sSn-vie, *. [Fr. sine vi — the genus 
SfnapTs.) 

Bot. : Sinapis nigra , S. alba, and S. arvensis. 
(Britten d Holland.) 

S&nz & (z as tz), prep, [Ital.) 

Music: Without: as, senza accompagnamento, 
without accompaniment ; senza bassi, without 
the basses ; senza sordini, without the dampers 
in pianoforte playing ; senza sordino, without 
the mute of a vioiin ; senza stromenti, without 

• instruments ; senza tempo, without time, in no 
definite or exactiy marked time. 

■gp'-a-hl, *. (Sepov.J 

»e -pal, s. [Fr. sipale, from Mod. Lat. sepalum.) 

Bot. : The segments, divisions, or leaves of 
a calyx (q.v.). First used by Necker, revived 
by De Candolle, and 
now universally ac- 
cepted. If there is 
but one sepal, te., 
if the sepals have 
adhered by their 
sides, the calyx is 
said to be monose- 
naloua orgamosepa- 
lous, if two, disepa- 
lons, if three, trise- 
paloua, if four, te- 
trasepalous, but the 
three last terms are 
rare. Sepals are modified leaves with netted 
veins like the original leaf if the plant be an 
exogen, and with parallel veins if it be an 
endogen. 



sSp'-^l me, a. [Eng. sepal ; - ine .] 

Bot. : Of ur belonging to b sepal. 

sS-p&r-o-dijf, *. [Eng. sepal, and Or. etSo* 
(eiilos) = form.] 

BoL : The reversion of petals into sepals. 

sep-al-oid, a. [Eng. sepal ; -old.) Like a 
sepal; used specif, when there is a single 
floral envelope and it is green, as in Ulrnus 
and Rumer. 

sep'-al-ous, a. [Eng. sepal; -out.] Relating 
to or having sepals. 

sep-a-ra-bH'-I-t^, a. [Eng. separable ; - ity .] 
The quality or state of beiDg separable ; divisi- 
bility, separablcneas. 

"A* real a divisibility and separability of the parti 
u in i body."— M ors: Antidote against Atheism, pt. L, 
ch. x. 

gep'-a- ra-ble, a. [Lat. separabilis , from 
separo = to separate (q.v.) ; Fr. siparablt ; Sp. 
separable; Ital. separabilc.) 

1. Capable of being separated or rent ; ad- 
mitting of separatlun of its parts ; divisible. 

“Where the labetince U leparate or separable."— 
Water land : Works, lv. U. 

2. Capable of being disjoined or disunited. 
(Followed by from.) 

“ Expansion and duration . . . are both considered 
by n* a* haring parti, yet their parti are not separ- 
able one from another."— Locke. 

* sSp'-fc-ra^ble-n&ss, *. [Eng. separable ; 
-ness.) The* quality or state of being separable ; 
separability. 

“ By the eeparablcness of rach iubetane*i from «om» 
gems."— Boy Is : Works, iiL 642. 

• »Sp -a-ra-bl^, adv . (Eng. separable) ; -ly.) 
In a separable manner. 

gep'-a- rate, v.L <fe i. [Let. separatus, pa. par. 
of separo — to separate : se- = apart, and paro. 
=to provide ; Fr. siparcr ; Sp. & Port, separar; 
Ital. separare.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To disunite, to disjoin ; to break up into 
separate and distinct parts ; to part things 
either naturally or artificially joined ; to sever. 

" From the flue gold I separate the alloy." 

Dry den. ; Art qf Poetry. 

2. To set apart from a number, as for a par- 
ticular service or office. 

"Separate me Baruitxu end Seal, for the work 
whereaato I have called them ." — A ett xiii. X 

3. To withdraw (with a reflexive pronoun). 

” Separate thyself from me." — Genesis xilL 9. 

4. To part ; to make & space or interval be- 
tween ; to lie or come between. 

“During the ten centuries which separated th* 
reign of dnarlemaguo from the reign of Napoleon."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. IL 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To part ; to be disunited or disjoined ; to 
become disconnected ; to withdraw from each 
other ; to break up into parts. 

“ When there wai not room enoagh for their herds 
to feed, they by comeut separated, and enlarged their 
• put ore. Locke. 

2. To cleave, to opeo, to come apart. 

sSp'-a-rate, a. & s. [Separate, t>.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Divided from the rest; disjoined, dis- 
united, disconnected. (Used of things which 
have been united or connected.) 

"Twere hard to conceive an eternal watch, who** 
pieces were never separate one from another, nor ever 
In any other form."— Burnet : Theory qf the Earth. 

2. Unconnected; not united; distinct. (Used 
of things which have never been united or 
connected.) 

“ Separate from tiooera**— Bebrem vlL 18. 

If Used in Botany, to denote absence of 
cohesion between parts. 

3. Alone; without company. 

"He sought them both, hut wished hb hap might end 

Ev* separate." Milton : P. L., lx. 423. 

• 4 . Secret, secluded. 

“ In a secret vale the Trojan km 
A separate grove.'* Dryden : Virgil ; JT neid vi 983. 

• 5. Disunited from the body ; incorporeal 

“ The soul, or »ny separate ipirit, will have bat little 
advantage hy thinking.'* — Locke. 

• B. As sub st. : A separatist. (Gaudcn.) 

separate-estate, s. The property of a 
married woman which she holds independently 
of her hnsband’s control or interference. 

separate-maintenance, s. A provision 
made by a husband for the support of bis 


wife when they have come to an arrangement 
to live apart. 

sep-a-rate-ly, adv. [Eng. separate); -ly.) 
In a* separate or disconnected state ; apart, 
distinctly, singly. 

“Trading separately apou their own itocks."— 
Smith : Wealth qf Nations, l)k. v.. ch. L 

sep'-a-rate-ness, *. [Eng. separate; -ness.) 
The ‘quality or state of being separate. 

• sep-a-r&t'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. separate); -iml.) 
Pertaining to separation in religion ; scliis* 
matical. 

sep -a-rat Ing, pr. par. or a. [Separate, v.) 

separating- sieve, a. A compound 
sieve U3ed in powder-mills for sorting the 
grains according to their different si 2 es. 

separatlng-weir, a. A weir of masonry 
so contrived as to allow the waters to flow 
away during floods, bnt having an intercept- 
ing channel along the face of the weir to 
collect the water in medium stages. 

sep-a-ra'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. separa- 
tioncm, accus. of separatio, from separatus, pa. 
par. of separo — to separate (q.v.) ; Sp. separa- 
tion ; Ital. separation*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of separating, disjoining, or dis- 
connecting ; the disjunction or disconnection 
of parts. 

2. The state of being separated ; the act of 
separating or going apart from each other. 

“ Bat their whol* sagacity b loot apou separation, 
and a eingle bee or aut teems destitute of every degree 
of laduitry."— Goldsmith: The Bee. 

• 3. The operation of disuniting or decom- 
posing snbstancea ; chemical analysis. 

** A fifteenth pert of illver, incorporate with gold, 
will not be recovered by any matter of separation, 
union you put a greater quantity of eilrer, which la 
the last refuge In separation.* —Bacon. 

4. The repeal of s union between two or 
more conn tries. 

“ If he coaid not convert, at it it now plain that he 
hat Qot converted, the urban electorate to the Sepa- 
ration policy. "—Daily Telegraph, July 8. 1888. 

5. The disunion of married persons ; cessa- 
tion of conjugal cohabitation of man and 
wife ; divorce, ffl.] 

“ Did you not hear 
A huxxing of a separation 
Between the king and Catherine! ' 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII. IL L 

• IL Music : An old name for a grace or 
passing note “not reckoned In the measure or 
time, put between two real notes rising a 
third, aud only designed to give a variety to 
the melody.” 

Judicial separation : 

Law: The separation of a husband and wife 
voluntarily or by decree of court. A decreo of 
judicial separation may be obtained by either 
party on the ground of adultery, cruelty, or 
desertion without cause for two years and 
upwards. Not being divorced, the parties 
cannot marry again. The terms of a decree 
of judicial separation are determined by the 
judge according to the merits of each case. 
A separation order can be granted by a magis- 
trate on proof of cruelty, and he has also 
power to order the husband to allow his wife a 
certain sum for her support. The laws of the 
several states confer on a married woman, who 
for good cause ia living apart from her hueband, 
the right to enter into contracts, to maintain 

_ actions, and otherwise to act in business as a 

* single woman. 

~ “The iuit for a Judicial separation it alio * earn* 
thoroaghly matrimoalaL For if it become! Improper 
that the partiei ahould live together; ai through In* 
tolerahle cruelty, a perpetual oieeaie, and the like, 
the law allow* trie remedy of a Judicial separation"— 
Blackstone: Comment., bk. iiL, ch. A 

eSp-gr-ra’ -tion ist, a & a. [Eng. separation ; 
-tst,] 

A. As subst. : One who advocates separa- 
tion, or the dissolution of the union between 
two countries ; a separatist. 

“ According to the latest retarui the UDioniits hid 
carried two hundred and seven «eati and the Scpa- 
rationist* one hundred and &re.~— Daily Telegrap\ 
July 8, 1888. 

B, As adj. : Pertaining or relating to sepa- 
ration, or separationiats. 

sep’-a-ratl^m, [Eng .separates); -ism. ] 

The ‘quality or state of being a separatist ; the 
opinions, principles, or practice of separatists. 

“If thi thirty coaid be railed to on* hundred, it la 
prcbeble that Separatism would be dropped."— Church 
Timet, June 14. 1888 . 


Ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t» 
or. wore, w?l£ work, who, mate, ettb, cure, unite, car, rule, full; try, Syrian, le, « = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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ggp'-^-rat-ist, a. & a. [Eng. separate ) ; -«<.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : One whu withdraws or 
separates himself; specifically, °ne who >jith- 
draws or secedes from a church or fiect 
which he ha9 belonged ; a seceder, a schis- 
matic, a sectary. 

ji arsa 

during tha year 1685 .”- Hacaulay • Uat - Kn ° ' cU * vu * 

IL Technically: 

1. Eccles. <t Church Hist. : Asmall ^ct calling 

themselves Separatists , or f ^ n °^^chS^f 
HRt-q and holding aloof from the Lhurcn oi 
England, believing it not sufficiently to main- 
tain its Protestant character. . 

9 Fna Hist. (PL): A name applied by their 
opponents to those who, in 1SS5, 

Gladstone iD wishing to concede to Ireland a 
aemrate parliament and executive for the 
maria^ernem; uf Irish, as distinguished from 
Imperial affairs. When the Bill was defeated, 

Mr. Gladstone appealed to the country, Bnd 
was again defeated at the P^e. Those using 
the name Separatist believed that Mr. Glad 
gtone’s bill, if passed into law, would sooner 
or later lead to the total separation of Ireland 
from the British Empire. 

** Separatiit* know now and bcno^fortjh tnat 

“ e ? h ^bT, l »a ^1SS5T^a-«r 

T tie graph, S«pt- 9, 1886. 

B. As adj . : Advocating separation or repeal 
of a union ; separationist. 

"la rrepoct oi those tor which . 

candidat« ho bwo •Uowed to wall c ov«r. —vauy 
Telegraph, July 6, 1886. 

• sSp-a-ro-tlst'-Io, a. (Eng. ^panUUtj -U.] 
Relating to or characterized by separation , 
schismatical. 

* aSp -a-rat-lve, a. [Eng. separate) ; -ive.) 
Tending to separate ; promoting separation. 

“Th« separative virtu# of extreme cold.”— Soy?# : 
Ifori#, L 49L 

sSp'-a-rat-or, *. [Bat., from separates, pa. 
psr. of separo = to separate (q.v.).] 

L Ord . Lang.: One who or that which 
separates, divides, or disconnects ; a divider , 
specifically, a machine for thrashing grain in 
the straw ; a machine for clearing grain from 
duBt, seeds, and chaff. 

TT- Technically: 

1 Chem.: A vessel of globular or spindle 
shape, having a narrow mouth, closed by b stop- 
per; and terminating in a downwardly taper- 
fog pipe, irequently provided with a valve. 

It is used for separating chemical mixtures. 

2. Metallurgy: 

O) A large pan set below the amalgamating 

pan in a milL [Settler, 8ilver.-mill.) 

(2) An ore-sorting spparatus In which an 
ascending current of water is directed against 
a descending shower of the comminuted ore, 
floating off the lighter and worthless portions, 
while the metalliferous mBttera sink to the 
bottom. 

3. Weaving : A ravsl (q.v.). 

■Sp'-a-rat-or-^, a. & a. [Eng. separate); 

Wl 

A. As adj. : Causing or used in separation , 
separative. 

“ The moot conspicuous gland of on animal la the 
system of the guts, where the lacteale an the emissary 
yessela, or separatory ducta. — Cheyne: PhtL Prin. 

B, As subst. : A surgical Instrument for 
aeparating the pericraninm from the skull. 

• ftgp'-ar-fet, a. [EDg. separate ) ; -fat.] A 
separatist. ( HarL Miscell . , vi. 383.) 

Impawn', s6-p6n', «. [Native name.] A 
species of food, consisting of meal of maize 
boiled in water. ( Amer .) 

t »€ -pe-d6n, s. [Gr. (stpeddn) = 

putrefaction.] 

Zool. : A partial synonym of Naja (q.v.). 

• se-pS-dd-nt-e'-i* 3- V 1 - j [M°d. Lat. scpc- 
doniium); Lat. masc. pi. adj. anff. -ev.J 

Bot . : A sub-order of Hymenomycetee 

(Lindley), of Hyphomycetos ( Griffith & 
Henfrcy). Spores lying in heaps among the 
filaments of the mycelium. A heterogeneous 
assemblage of genera. 

*®-pe~d6'-xiI-um f i. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
crqntSoiv (sepedon) = rottenness, decay, 

(sipd) = to make rotten or putrid.] 


Bot . ; The typical genus of Sepedoniei (q. v.). 
Two British species, the one with golden 
yellnw, the other with red spores, growing on 
boleti and other fungal a. 
s?-pe£r'-ine, s^-pir'-ino, [Sipeerine.] 

ac-pel'-i-ble, a. [Lat- sepelibilis, from 
sepelio — to bury.] Fit for burial ; admittiog 
of or Intended for burial ; that maybe buried. 


ae-pl-o'-lo, 3. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from sepia 
(q.v.).] 

Zool.: A genus of Teuthidae (q.v.), with 
seven species, from the coasts of Norway, 
Britain, the Mediterranean, Mauritius, Japan, 
and Australia. Body short, purse-like; 
mantle supported by a hroad cervical band, 
and a ridge fitting a groove in the funnel ; 
fins dorsal ; suckers in two rows, or crowded, 
on arm9, in four rows on tentacles ; first left 

_ ... . .i. 4 —tJ 4 . 1 /in rv o a f.VlA 


i on arm a, in iuui uu wuwk.™ 9 

x Hon t (Lat. sepelio = to bury.] arm hectocotylised ; pen half as long as the 
sep^e-il -lion, *. imu * I nn«nf the smallest Of 

Burial, interment. 

" Abridge toiufl part* of them of a doe lepelition.” 

Bp. EaU : Works, v. 413. 


SO-pI-a, t. fLat., from Gr. tn\nia. (3'epia) = 
the cuttle-fish (q.v.).] 

I Zool. : The typical and only receDt genus 
of Sepiadte (q.v.). Body oblong (varying In 
length from three to twenty-eight inches) 
with lateral fina as long B9 itself ; arms with 
four rows of suckera ; mantle supported by 
tubercles fitting into sockets op neck Bnd 
funnel ; shell broad and thick in front, la- 
minated, and terminating in a pennanent 
mnero. Woodward puts the species at thirty, 
universally distributed; Sepia officinalis, the 
common Cuttle-fish, is found in the Mediterra- 
nean and the Atlantic. 

2. Palceont. : Fossii species ten, from the 
Jurassic to the Eocene Tertiary. Several 
species have been founded on mucrones from 
the London Clay. 

3. Comp. Anal. : The black secretion of the 
cuttle-fish. 

••Nobody who ha* not ta»t«d tha gr#*t cottl®-fl*h, 
hie feelon cut up and e tewed in the hUch ink or tevia 
annareotlr. for blood, can im 


nieieeien cui «vewcu , 

which •enre* him. *p^reotiy. for blood. < 
how good ho is. —Otehe, Ocb 27, 1886. 

4. Chem. & Art : A dark brown pigment pre- 
pared from the black secretion of the cuttle- 
fish, Sepia officinalis. The pigment may be iso- 
lated by boiling the secretion successively with 
water, nydruchloric Bcid, and ammonium car- 
bonate. It Ib tasteless, inodorous, insoluble 
in water, alcohol, and ether, but dissolves in 
warm caustic potash. When the latter is 
decomposed with acid, the sepia pigment Is 
precipitated of a dark brown colour, and 
having b fine grain. 

8&-pi'-a-d*e, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. sepia; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -{£)dce.] 

Zool. & PalcBont. : A family of Cephalopoda, | 
with one recent genus (Sepis) and four foesil 
genera (Spirulirostra. Beloptera, Belemnosis, 
and Helicerus). Shell calcareous ; consisting 
of a broad laminated plate, terminating 
behind in a hollow, imperfectly chambered 
apex (or mnero). They commence in the 
Middle Oolites. 

• BO-pl-ar'-I-ee, s.vl. [Lat. sepes, genii, sepias) 
= a hedge ; fem. pL sdj. suff. -arice.] 

Bot : The twenty-fifth order in Linn?en9 s 
Natuiut System. Genera, Jasminum, Ligus- 
trum, Brunfelsia, &c. 

• SO'-plo, a. [Eng. sep(ia); -fc.) 

* 1. Of or pertaining to sepia. 

2. Done tn sepia, as a drawing. 

• sS-pIo'-£-lous, a. [Lat. sepes = a hedge, 
and cola = to Inhabit ] 

Bot. ; Growing in hedge-rows. 

sSp-fol-a'-ceous (oe as a. [Formed 
from sepiadee (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Of or belonging to the Sepiadae (q. v.> 
(Goodrich.) 

se -pi dee, s. pi. [Lat. seps t genit. sep(is) ; 
fem. pi. adj. suff. - idee .] 

Zool. : A family of Lizards, often combined 
with the Scincidm (q.v.). Palate toothless, 
with longitudinal groove ; limbs four or two, 
weak. Almost confined to the Ethiopian 
region, but extending into the borders of the 
Oriental Bnd Palaearctic regions, 
ge -pi-form, a. [Lat seps, genit. sepis, and 
forma = form.] [Seps.] KesembliDg the 
genus 8eps in form, 
aepiform-lizard, *. 

Zool. : Pleurostrichus sepiformls. 

• sS-pH'-i-ble, a. [Sepelible.] 

• sep'-i-mSnt, «. [Lat sepimentum, from 
sepia = to hedge in ; sepes = a hedge.] A 
hedge, a fsnee ; anything which separates. 

*• A farther to*tlmony and eepime nt to wMeh, , wore 
the Samaritan, Chaldee, aod Oreelc vormlon*. Lively 
Oracle*, p. 28- 


arm ijccvcicuLyiibtu 9 peu buu 
back. Sepiola rondeletii, one of the smallest of 
the TeuthidEe, about an inch long, is some- 
times taken in shrimp-nets on the south coast 

se'-pi-o-llte, s. [Gr. injnia (sepia) = cuttle- 
fish, snd Kido<:(lithos) — s stone ; Ger. sepialith .] 
Min. : The same ae Meebschaum (q.v.). 

g©'-pi-&-stalre, 3. [Gr. ergnia (sepia), and 
otrreov (osteon) = a bone.] 

Ckmp. Anai. : Cuttle-bone (q.v.). 

SO-pi-6-teu -tbla, t. [Mod. Lat. sepia (q.v.X 
and teuthis (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Tenthldce, with thirteen 
species, distributed from the West Indies to 
the Cape, the Red Sea, Java, and Australia. 
Closely skin to Loligo (q.v.); fins lateral, as 
long as the body ; length from fuur inches to 
three feet ; fourth left arm hectocotylised at 
apex. 

| ge'-pl-um, 3. [Sepia.] The internal boDe of 
a cuttle-fish. (Braude.) 

*S-p6m'-e-ter, s. [Gr. <nj7rft> (sipo) = to 
putrefy, and pirpov (metron) — a measure.] 
Physics : An instrument for determining, 
by means of the decoloration and decomposi- 
tion produced in permanganate of soda, the 
amount of organic impurity existing in the 
atmosphere. 
sg-p$n',t. [Sep awn.] 

i * bS pose', v.t. [Lat. sepositus , pa. par. of 
1 sepono : se- = apart, and pono = to place. ] To 
set apart , , , 

** God tepoted a aovaoth of onr time for hi« axtorlour 
wonhip.”^ -Donne: Letter to Sir H. G. ; Poems, p. 270 
(1650). 

• S e-p6$'-It, v.t. [Sepose.] To set aside or 
apart. 

" Parent*, and tho noerest blood muit all for thl* bo 
laid hy and tepotited." felt ham .’ Letters, No. L 

• sep-6-3l-tlon, 3. [Lat. sepositio, from 
sepositus, pa. par. of sepono.) [Sepose.] The 
act of setting apart ; segregation. 


b© «. [Mahratta, &c. shipai - a soldier, 
a policeman ; llind.A Pers.tfipoAi — a soldier, 
from Pers. sipdh = army ; O. fera. gp&da =J 
native soldier. Heber thought that the wurd 
was derived from sip = the bow and arrow 
with which they were originally armed.] 

Hist. : A slight alteration of the ordinary 
word used for centuries by the natives of 
India for a soldier in general, but confined by 
Anglo-Indians to the Hindoo and Muhamma- 
dan troops, especially to those in British pay. 
The French, under Labourdonnais, set the 
example of employing sepoys at the siege of 
Madras in 1746. Next year, sepoys, probably 
undisciplined peons or policemen, fought on 
the British side ; and In 1748 a small corps 
of sepoys was raised. As the three Presi- 
dencies were established and developed, each 
trained sepoys, tiU at length there arose three 
great armies, which largely &id ^, Jjj 

establishing its Indian empire. The battle of 
Inkerman (Nov. 6, 1854) having shown the su- 
periority of the Minie rifle to the old musket, 
the British desired to plsce the Enfield, an 
improvement on the Minie, in the hands of 
the native soldiery. Unhappily the cartridges 
manufactured in England were made up with 
cows’ grease, which, by the Hindoo cere- 
monial 1 b w, was fatal to the caste of any one 
putting them to his lips. The cry arose 
that this was done tntentionally, all explana- 
tions to the contrary were rejected, and on 
Snnday, May 10, 1857, the troops stationed 
at Meerut broke into open mutiny, attended 
by a massacre of Europeans. The mutineers 
escaped to Delhi, where a freeh massacre 
took place. The restoration of the Mogul 
empire was proclaimed, Emdthe Bengal sepoy 
mutiny became strengthened by a Mnhamma- 
dan rebellion. Regiment after regiment of tha 
Bengal army mutinied, ailnewly^hadd^ 

serted their colours, and a death struggle took 


\scpv) — W ivaaou Vi • J - 
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place duriog the next two year8 between the 
naodful of Europeans Irv Upper Iodia and Ben- 
gal and those who sought their lives. Delhi 
was retaken, after desperate fighting, between 
the 14th and 20th of Sept., 1857 ; Lucknow rein- 
forced on Nov. 10, 1S57, and relieved in March, 
1858. [East India Company.] The dispropor- 
tion between sepoys and European soldiers, 
which had been very great at the outbreak 
of the mutiny wss reduced at once by a large 
diminntion of the former and a great iocrease 
of the latter. Immediately before the Muti- 
ny the number of European officers was 
0,170, of aoldiers 89,352, and of natives 232,224 
— total 277,746. Mr. W. W. Hunter atates that 
in 1SS2-3 the Bengal army numbered 105,270 
officers and men, of whom 00,081 were native 
troops; the Madras army 40,309, of whom 
34,283 were natives; and the Bombay army 
88,897, of whom 27,041 were natives. The 
total British army in India consisted of 190,476 
officers and men, of whom 63,071 were Euro- 
peans and 102,183 nativea. 

aeps, i. [Lat, from Or. (s?jw) = & lizard 
with a long body and a short tail, probably 
Seps ckalcides , the cicigna of the Italians.] 

Zool : The type-genus of Sepidae (q.v.), or a 
geo us of Sci ocidae (q.v.). Rostral plate rounded ; 
head pyramidal ; body long and cylindrical ; 
lower eyelid with transparent disc ; limbs 
four. Seven species, from the south of Enrope, 
Madeira, Teneriffe, Palestine, North and South 
Africa, and Madagascar. 

ftSpt (1), 9. [Lat. septum = an enclosure.] 

Arch. : A railing. 

“About the temple. And within th* outward eept 
thereof."- Fuller: Pitgah Sight, IIL. pt. lii., lx. 2. 

*s$pt (2), * eepte, I. [A corrupt, of ted 
(q.v.).] A clan, a family, & branch of a race 
or family. Applied especially to the clans or 
families in Ireland. 

“ In like maimer, the particular form which tattoo 
assume* in oiauy countries is dot to the desire of 
families to distinguish the members of their own 
tepts.”— Standard, April IS, IS8S. 

•opt-, sep-tl-, pref. [Lat septem = seven.] 
Containing aeven ; sevenfold. 

■ep-ta, e. pi [Septum.] 

B^pt-ea'-ml-a, s. [Septicaemia.] 

sep tal, a. [Lat upturn) ; Eng. adj. enff. 
4u.] ’Of or pertaining to a septum. 

* s3pt-&ri-gle, s. [Lat septem = seven, and 
angulus — an angle.] 

Geom. : A figure having seven sides and 
seven angles ; a heptagon. 

s£pt-&ri' gTl l^r, a. [Pret sept-, and Eng. 
angular (q.v.).J Having seven angles. 

S^p-tar'-I-a, i. [Lat septum = an enclosure, 
and fc in. sing. adj. suff. -aria.] 

Zool. : A aynonym of Teredo (q.v.). (La- 
marck.) 

sSp-tar -I-um (pi. aop-t&r'-i-a), s. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. septum = an enclosure. So 
named from the partitions or septa by which 
they are divided.] 

GeoL (PL) : Flattened bells of stone, gene- 
rally ironstone, which, on being split, are 
seen to be separated in their interior into 
irregular masses. (Lyell) Seeley defines them 
to be concretions formed of a mixture of lime 
and clay. They are found in flattened ovoid 
masses in nearly all clays, generally in hori- 
zontal layers. In the Ludlow district, where 
they are sometimes eighty feet in diameter, 
they are called Ball-stones. Brick makers term 
them Turtls-stones. When burnt and ground 
to powder, they form hydraulic cement, which 
sets nnder water. 

sSp'-tate, a. [Lat. sep(tum ) = a hedge ; Eng. 
a<ij. suff. -ate.] Partitioned off or divided into 
compartments by septa. 

S£p-t3nT-ber , a [Lat., from septem = seven ; 
1? r. Sejrtembre.] The ninth month of the year ; 
so called from being the seventh month after 
March, with which moflth the year originally 
began. 

September-thorn, ». 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, En- 
nomas erosaria. 

S£p - t£m'- brfsta, S2p-t£m briz-erp, 

s. pi [Ft. Septembristes, Septembriseurs.] A 
name given to the authors or organizers of 


the massacre of Loyalists which took place on 
September 2, 3, and 4, 1792, in the Abbaye 
and other French prisons, after the capture 
of Verduo by the allied Prussian army ; heuce, 
a malignant or bloodthirsty person. 

* eep-tem' -'flu-oils, a. [Lat septem = seven, 
and fiuo — to flow.] Divided into seven 
streams or currents; having eeven mouths, 
as a river. 

"The main stream of this teptemjtuou* river [the 
NileJ." — Mori : My very qf Iniquity, bk. i.. ch. xvL, 1 11. 

sSp-tcm-part'-ite, a. [Lat septem = seven, 
and partitus, pa. par. of parfior = to divide.] 
Diviaad nearly to the base iato seven parts. 

* sep - tem - trl - oun, s. [Lat septemtrio.] 
The north. 

“ Both eet and we*t and eeptemtrioun.” 

Chaucer ; C. T.. 1S.9W. 

* sep-tSm'-vT-oiis, a. [I Alt septem = seven, 
and via= a way.] In seven directions. 

“ Offloer* of the *UU ran eeptemviou*.'’— Beads : 
Cloister A Hearth, ch. lxxlii. 

sep'-t^m-vir, s. [ Lat. , from septem = seven, 
and vir = a man.] One of a body of seven 
men joined in any office or commission. 

sep -tem'-vir-ate, s. [Lat. septemviratus.] 
The office of a* septem vir ; a government by 
seven persons. 

s£p-t8n'-a-r$f, a. A a [Lat. septenarius, from 
septeni = seven each ; septem — seven.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of or relating to the number 
seven. 

“The rare and singular effect* of the septenary 
Dumber." — Hakewell : Apologit, lib. Hi., ch. li. 

2. Lasting seven years; occurring once in 
every seven years. 

• B. As subsL : The number eeven ; a period 
of seven years. 

“ The time of the peatarohle Indured likewlee 49 
year**, or amaen iepfenaries.“—HoUnthed: Deto. qf 
Britaine, ch. lx. 

septenary-institutions, s. pL Such 
institutions as the Week (q.v.), a weak of 
years, Ac. 

s£p'-t8n-ate, sSp'-tSn-oiis, a. [Lat 

septeni =■ seven each ; Eng. suff. -ate, -ous.] 

Bot. : Growing in sevens. Used of leaflets, 
Ac. 

s&pt'-ene, i. [Lat sept(em) = Beven’; -ene.] 
[IlEPTENE.] 

gop ten'-nato, i. [Lat septem = seven, and 
annus — a year.] A period of seven yeara. 

“ The apparent reaction at the beglaoing of the sep- 
tennate of Marshal Mac Mahon ." — Daily Chronicle, 
Oct. a, 18S&. 

gep ten-nl-al, a. [Lat. septimus, from sep- 
tem — seven, and annus — a year.] 

1. Lasting or continuing seven years : as, a 
septennial parliament. 

2. Happening or recurring once in every 
seven years. 

" He we* ready to accept a principle of septennial 
re rxl ux ti o a «. 1 '—Field, Jan. 80, 1886. 

Septennial Act, a An act by which the 
duration of Parliament was limited to seven 
years. (See extract) 

" Ai to theduration of Parliament, the preeentlimlt 
of mtmi year* w*» fixed by tb* Septennial Act, in the 
first year of George I." — Standard, Nov. 90, 1S8A 

8op-t£n'-nl-ad-l$r, adv. [Eng. septennial; 
-ly.] Onca id every aeveo years. 

sSp-tSn'-nl-tim, a. [Lat] [Septbnnate.] 

A period of seven years. 

* sep-tdn'-tri-ol, a. [Lat septentrif o) = the 
north Eog. adj. suff -al .] Septentrional, 
northern. 

“ Waueny In her way, on thi* septsntrial *lde." 

Drayton : Poly Olbion, a 20. 

gop - t£n - tri - 6, s. [Lat, from septem = 
aeven, and trio = a ploughing ox.] 

Astron. : The constellation Ursa Major or 
the Great Bear. 

* sSp-tBn'-tri-Sn, s. A a. [Fr., from Lat 
septentrio.] [Septentrio.] 

A. As svbst. : The oorth. 

“ Thou art a* opposite to every good 
A* the antipode* ore unto u*. 

Or m the south to the septentricn.’ 

Bhakesp, : 9 Henry TI., L 1 

B. As adj. : Northern. 

“ If the hlaat septentrion with brushing wings 

Sweep up the smoky mist*, and vapours damp.” 

J. Philips : Cider, L 


BSp-tSn-tri-in-al, * sep-ten'-trf-in- 
all, a. [Lat septentrionalis, from septentrio 
= the north.] Northern ; situated in or 
coming from the north. 

“ Among the nation* Septentrionall, the smui Is 
driven to the Inferior parts, by reason of moisture."— 
P. Holland ; Plinie, bk. ii., ch. lxxvlii, 

» sep-ten-trl-o-n&l'-l-ty, a. [Eng. septen- 
trional; - ity .] The quality or state of being 
northern ; northerlioess. 

• sSp-tSn'-tri-dn-al-ly, adv. [Eng. septen- 
trional; -Zy.] Towa'rd the north ; northerly. 

” They were weptent rianally vxclted.'— Brown* : 
Vulgar Hrrourt , hk. U., ch. 11. 

* gep-ten'-tri-^u ate, v.L [Eog. septen- 
trion; -ate.] To tend northerly or toward the 
north. 

** A directive or polsry facultle, whereby, coove- 
alently placed, they do septentrional* *t ono extream." 
— Browne : Vulgar k rrours, bk. 1L, ch. IL 

s6p - tet' f s6p - tetto', s. [Lat septem — 
seven.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A body or number of seven. 

“ Another eeptette faced the starter for the inaptly 
named Thursday Hurdle Uace.”— Field, Jen. 9, 1886. 

2. Music: A composition for eeven voices 
or instruments. 

gept'-foU, s. [Septifolious.] 

1. Bot. : PoteTiftZZa Tormentilla. [Tormentil.] 

2. Christian Art: A figure of seven equal 
eegments of s circle, used es a symbol of the 
seven sacraments, the seven gifts of the Holy 
Spirit, Ac. 

«Sp-tI- (1), pref. [Sept-.] 

gep-tl- (2), pref. [Lat. septum = an enclosure.] 
Of or belonging to a partition. 

B$p'-tlc, * gSp'-tick, a. A s. [L&t. septicusy 
from Gr. otjtttikos (septikos), from trrjirui (slpo) 
= to putrefy ; Fr. septique; Sp. septlco.] 

A. As adj. : Haviog power to promote or 
produce putrefaction ; causing putrefaction ; 
putrefying. 

“ Polsoolng It* blood with • eptlo fluid from tb* 
spoiled tissue*.-— Field, Feb. IS, 18WJ. 

B. As subst. : A substance which hes the 
power of promoting or producing, or which 
tends to promote or produce putrefaction ; a 
snbatance whicli eats away the flesh without 
causing much pain. 

s^p-tlc-ae -mf-a, sfip-tce'-ml-a, s. [Gr. 
cnyrrroq (siptos) = putrid, end alfia (haima) = 

blood.] 

Pathol. : A state of the blood without se- 
condary abscesses, a kind of pytemia with 
intense fever, and great constitutional dis- 
turbance from blood-poisoning. The anti- 
septio researches of Lister and of Pestenr 
lead to the hope that septicaemia will in future 
be of rare occurrenca [Listerism.] 

gSp'-tfo-ad, a. [Eng. septic ; -al.] The same 
as Septic (q.v.). 

“ A* • lexical medlcln* he commeoded the uhes of 
* sslumAuder.’'— Browne : Vulgar Hrrourt, bk. lit, 
oh. xiiL 

sep “tlo-al-lj^, adv. [Eng. septical ; -ly.] In 
a septic manner ; by means of aeptice. 

Bep-tl-^i'-daH, a. [Pref. septi- (2) ; Lat. ccedo 
= to cut (io comp, -cido), and Eng. suff. -al] 

Bot. (Of the dehiscence of a fruit ) : Taking 
place through the dissepiments, leaving the 
dissepiments divided into two plates, and 
forming the sides of each valve, as in Rhodo- 
dendron. 

S0p-tl9'-i-ttf, s. [Eng. septic ; - Uy .] The 
quality or state of being septic ; tendency or 
power to promote or produce putrefaction. 

gSp-tl-f&r'-X-oiis, a. [Lat. septifariam = 
sevenfold, from septem = seven.) 

Bot. ; Turned seven different ways. 

gep-tif'-er-OUS, a. [Lat septum (pi. septa) 
= sn incloeure, a septum, and fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : Bearing septa. 

• sSp-tir-ltl-ous, a. [Pref. septi- (1), and 
L&LJluo = to flow.) Flowing in eeven streams. 
[Septemfluoub.] 

* sSp-tl-fo'-lI-oiis, q. [Lat septi- (1), and 
folium = a lest] • Having seven leaves. 

B^p'-tl-fonn, a. [Pref. septi- (2), and forma 
— iorm.] Resembling a eeptum or partition. 


fate, City fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w2t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
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'-ra-Kal* ®- [Pref. septic (2) ; frag m t 
root of L*ut. '/ rango = to break, and Eng. 
sulf -at.] x _ 

Hot . (Of the dehissence of a fruit) : Leaving 
the dissepiments adhering to the axis rwT 
separated from the valvee. Example, Con- 
volvnlna. 

• sgp-tM&t'-er-al, a. [Prefc OX >nd 

Eng. lateral .] Having seven sides. 

■> The aeven ride* of the*epfUa<eralCgur«."-Rrown«.* 

Vulgar Errourt, bk. r„ oh. xx. 

»«p'-tile, a. [Lat. septum) = an inclosure, a 
eeptuin ; Eng. adj. auff. •ite.j 
Bot.: Of or belonging to septa or dis- 
sepiments. 

■gp'-tll ll6n (i as y), s. [Lat. wpfm= eeven ; 

oi. billion, trillion, & c.] In American, French, 
and Italian notation, a number consisting or a 
unit followed by twenty-four ciphers. 1 n Eng- 
lish notation a million raised to the seventh 
power; a unit followed by forty-two ciphers. 

• •Sp'-tlm-al, o. [Lat uftem = seven ; Eng. 
sdji euff. -dl] Pertaining or relating to the 
number seven. 

- Lika the Turk*, their numeral* wartbaaed cm ^ 
timat «y*tem. M — Sage* : Seienc* qf Language, U. m. 

• sbp-ti-m a-nar'-i-an. * [Lat. septlmana 
= iweck.] A monk on duty for a week in a 
monastery. 

• B§p' - tfm - J$ed, a. [IaL - the 

seventh ; Engf auff. -ized.) Of, or belonging 
to a period measured by the number aeven. 

11LMA 

B^p'-ti-mole, a [Fr.] 

Muslo : A group of seven notes to be played 
In the time of four or eix. 

sSp'-tlne, a (Gr. <npmf (&pfy = ® mo*n* of 
producing decay,] 

PathoL : Organie poison* 


aSp'-ti-uoiis, o. [Eng. septin(s); -oris.) 

PathoL : Produced by oi^anio poison. A 
> term introduced by Dr. Richardson in hla in- 
augural address at the Congress of the ^nitary 
Institute, Nov. 8, 1877. It was Intended by 
him to express the hypothetical view that 
contagious and infectious diseases are propa- 
gated by the sick person becoming for a time 
like a poisonous animal, the venom of which 
is capable of being transmitted by aome chan- 
nel or medium to others. Thla view was in 
tended aB a rival one to the gem hypothesis 
of disease. 

** Ho (Dr. Richardson) clamed the dl*eM« 
hr oreanio poUon* m mptinou* Instead of ho 

preferring too word teptin* tor tbia polaoiu — Ttmet, 
Oct. A 1877. 

• sSpt-In’-SU-lar, a. [Fr. septinsulalrt, from 
I jit. septem =s seven, and insula = an island.] 
Consisting of seven islands: as, the sept- 
insular rspublto of the Ionian Islands. 

» ■Sp'-t*-s$rl-la-ble. «. [Pr et «pM-, and 
Eng syllable (q.v.).] A word of «oven eyl- 
lables. 

aSt> tf-v^-gin -tone, a [Pref. «p«- (1)1 lAt * 
vigint(t) = twenty, and euff. -ene.) [Ckrotene.] 

» 2 p-tti-a-gSn-ar'-(-an, i (Eng. septum 

oWy; -an.] A person of seventy years of 
age ; a person between the ages of seventy 
and eighty. 

■gp-tu-Ar-Sn-A-r?, sSp-tij-a^Sn-aj- 
Hfr, a. & s. [Lat. septuagenarius = conslefc. 
ing of seventy ; septuageni seventy each ; sep- 
tan = seven ; Pr, septuaginaire.) 

A. As adj. : Consisting of seventy or of 
seventy years; pertaining to a person seventy 
years of age. , 

“ Nor can . . ■ Noatar overthrow tha a**ertIoQ of 

Moi. or ^oni . rowo..blo ,w~o iyi«m«y t 

hi* doUnnteatlon. -‘Brown*, rtugar 

* b. As subst. : The same as Septuagen- 
arian (q.V.). 

• sSp-tU-a-SSs'-I-ma, a [Lat. septuagesimus 
— seventieth, from septuaginta = se y«nty.] 
The third Sunday before Lent, so called be- 
cause it is about seventy days before Easter. 

• sSp tm-a-gSs'-I-mal, a. [Septuaoesima.] 
Consisting of eeventy or of seventy years. 

" in onr abridged and lepSuagetimatmg**. tt U very 
nxt. m — Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, bk. vL, tn. tl. 


eep'-tu-a gint, a & a. [Lat. septuaginta = 
seventy.*] 

A. As substantive : 

Scripture : A Greek version of the Hebrew 
or Oid Testament Scriptures ; the oldest one 
made into any language. A still extantietter, 
referred to by J osephua, J erome, and Eusebius, 
purports to be from a cerUin Arieteas, officer 
at the court of Ptoiemy p M^ ei P h . ue ; 
states that after the king J iad .^ u " dcd , 
great Alexandrian llbrar>', he wished to have 
in its copy of the Jewish sacred ^ oks - 
the advice of hie chief librarian, Demetrius 
Phalareus, he sent to the high priest at 
Jerusalem, requesting him to send eix trans- 
lators from each tribe, seventy-two in all. 
The request was complied with ; the tr& ns ' 
lators came, and completed their work in 
seventy-two daya. From their number, and 
nerhaps tha time they occupied, the imme 
Septuagint arose. But the letter o f Artefccas 
is not now believed to be genuine, and G°ptui 
words in the work show that tho translators 
were from Egypt, and not from Jerusalem. 
The version was apparently made Alex 
andris, and was commenced about 280 b c 
the Pentateuch being the only part translated 
at first. It is well done. Next in vrine t is 
the book of Proverbs. Job was 
from a Hebrew text, differing both by _ ex « ess 
and defect from that now recognized. Esther, 
the Psalms, and the P ^Pj' 0 d t3 , 
seemingly between B.a 180 and 170. Jere- 
miah is the beet translated, and Daniel is exe- 

finding passages naed effcoHvcly 

by the Christians in controversy with them, 
they established a fast to mourn that the 
Septuagint had ever been issued, snd had a 
new translation by Aquila brought out^ for the 
use of the synagogues. Three Christian 
recensions took place late in the third or 
Sriy in the fourth century. Tbe firet modern 
edition was the Ooraplutensian in 1614-1517 y 
eince then several others have appeared. 

B. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or contained 
In the Septuagint (q.v.). 


• gSp'-tu-a-rJ-, «. [Lat. teptm= seven.) Some- 
thing composed of seven ; a week. 

•• Month*. bow*ver taken, are not tx*et\ 7 
Into teptuarU* or week*.'— Brown*: Vulgar Errourt, 
p. *12. 

«gp'-tn-la (pi. sgp'-ta-les), «. [Mod. Lat. 
dimin', from septum (q.v.).] 

BoU : A email or Imperfect partition. 

t sSp’-tu-late, a. [Mod. Lat. septula) ; Eng. 
auff. -ate.] 

BoL : Having one or more septulse. 

sSp'-ttim (ph sSp'-ta), a [Lat. = an en- 
cYoanSTa partition, from «pto = to hedge in.) 

1 Anat. : A partition, as the septum nanum. 
the* partition between the nostrils, the neural 
and n»mat septa, &c. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (PI.): The partitions or dissepiments 
constituting the celle in ovaries. 

(2) The connective in an anther. 

3. Zool. (PI.): The partitions in a chambered 
shell, in some corals, Ac. 

sgp'-tu-or, A [Fr., from Lat. septem = aeven.] 
Music : The same as Septet (q.v.). 
B5p'-tU-ple, a. [Lat. scptuplvs, from septem 
= eeven.1 Sevenfold. 

* sSp'-tu-ple, v.t. [Septuple, a.) To make 

or multiply Bevenfold. 

“The fire . . . who« h«*t ni septupled. - Adam t. 
Work t, i. »L 

*S-nfrl'-<jIiraL a. [Fr., from Lat. seputehralis, 
from scpulcrum, sepulchrum -- a sepulchre 
(q.v.); Sp. sepidcral; ltaL sepulcrale.) 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of or pertaining to burial, the grave, or 
monuments raised over the dead. 

« n» r m cmkhonM hippcaioB one day to poll * “ower 
from I'tnw iblZww lo eo. of tbelr wpf chral in- 
first row*, hk. L. oh. xlv 

(2) Found in ancient tombs or burying 

P.1L 


2. Fig. : Suggestive of a sepulchre or th« 
tomb ; hence, deep, grave, hollow in tone : 
as, a sepulchral tone of voice, 
sepulchral-mounds, s.pl. 

Anthrop. : A generic name for the graves 
and funeral monuments of early people® ana 
some races of low culture at the present day. 
[Cairn, Barrow, Tumulus.] 

se-piU'-ehral-ize, v.t. [Eng. sepulchral ; 
-ize.] To render sepulchral or solemn. 

sSp'-ul-ehre, * eep'-iil-cre (chre, ere as 
her). *. [Fr. sepulcrs , from Lat. tepulcrum , 
sepulchrum, from sepultus, pa. par. of sepeho 
— to bury ; Sp. & Port, sepulcro; ltai. sepolcr o.j 

I. Ord. Lang . : A tomb, a grave, a burial 
vault. 

Oft aeou la ohxrnel t*u 11». »nd * 

Llag rlng *nd »Hting by * 471. 

II. Eccles. : A email temporary altar, on 
which the ae- 
cond Hoet 
consecreted 
in the Mass 
on Maundy 
Thursday ie 
reserved for 
the Missa Sic- 
ca on Good 
Friday. In 
many of the 
English pre- 
Re formation 
churohee 
there was a 
recess in tbe 
north wall for 
this purpose. 

sepulchre-table, a A moral tablet. 

• sSp'-ttl-chre (chre as ker), *t. [Sepul- 

chre,*.] To Inter, to bury, to entomb. 

•• When Ocean abroad* and ***£££? CfrwEvt* L 

sSp'-til-ture, .. [Fr., from Lat. 

from scpultus. pa. par. of sepelio = to bury , 
Sp. <fe Port, sepultura; ltai. sepultura, sepol- 

t L The act of interring or depositing the 
corpee of a human being in a burial-place ; in- 
terment, bnriai. . . .. 

•* Hu bath ned* of ebariUbl* eooieilUng 
lag In prison and ia maladio. aod tepultur * of hi* ded 
body."— Chaucer: Portonet TaU. 

* 2 . A grave ; a burial-place ; a tomb, ft 
sepuichre. 

« Sir John Coawele . . . 

titled to haae *oea« throe prioclpalt iow«U. —HoUn 
tk*d: Pint Inhabitation qf Ireland. 

m sSp-ttl-t^re.r.f. [Sepulture,*.] To bury, 
to entomb, to sepulchre. 

•* The long lio. of Uluxtriou* men *?<* 1 
turtxi within iU precinct*. —Daily Telegraph, March 
*6, IMA 



8EPULCHRE. 
(Stanton St. John *, 0 xon.) 


* s^-qua'-cious, a. [Ut. sequax, genit. w- 
quacw, from tequor— to fallow.] 

1. Following, attendant; not moving along 
independently. 

*< Tree* uprooted left tbeiT place, 

of ^ CtcMa ; 

2. Clinging closely ; adhering. 

•* Now extract 

Fx„ m tb. f%4Urtm. 

3. Ductile, pliant. 

•• The matter being ductile 
dient to the baud aijd «troke of tbe artificer. R y . 
Onth* Creation, pt. ii. 

J Logically consistent and rigorous, fol- 
lowing strictly the line of reason. 

* Ro-aua'-oious-ness, «. [Eng. sequacious ; 

-nes?.] The quality or state of being sequa- 
cious; disposition or tendency to follow, 
sequacity. > . „ 

“ The aerrlllty and *equaoiou*n**t of conacienoe. - 
Bp. Taylor: J rtijlcial Eandtonnenett, p. 18L 

* [Late Lat. sequacitas, from 
Lat. sequax, genit sequacis = sequacious 

following; a disposition to follow, 
eequaciousneeA 

2. Ductility, pliability. 

■'All matter whereof creature* are 
potrefacuon. bnva eTermoreacloeenoM. ieotouj, 
tequacitie.’’— Bacon : Sat. Hitt., I SCO. 

* sS-duiir’-I-ofis, a. [Probably only a mie- 

print for sequacious (q.v.).J 


nr*."— Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, mu n., en. »- — " T 

— r Riru as: expect, Xenophon, e*l«t. 
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sequel— sequin 


i 


•fc-qupl, * se-quelle, * so -quell, «. [O. Fr. 

sequels (Ft tequelU), from Lat. sequela — that 
which fallows, a result; sequor — to follow ; 
8p. & Port, sequela ; I tat sequela, sequela.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A following. 

•* A f oodly mexne both to dfltarre from crlm*, 

Aud to her «teppe» our to eufUme. " 

Surrey : Of the Death qf Sir T. W. 

2. That which Immediately follows and 
forms a continuation ; a succeeding part, 
(Often followed by to or qf before another 
substantive.) 

" Now here Christian vu worae pot to It thaa In 
hi* flght with Apollyon. as hr the sequel you shall see.' 
—Runyan.' Pilgrim* Progress , pt £ 

3. Consequence, result, effect, event 

M For often time* It hath been seen, that to « new 
anterprlse, there followeth a new manor, and strange 
sequel.’'— Strype! Eccle*. Memor . • Henry VIII., bk. i, 
eh. UL 

• 4. A consequence inferred ; a conclusion. 

" What sequel it there la this argument? An arch- 
deacon io the chief deacon ; ergo, he la only * deacon.'— 
Whit gifts. 

IL Scots Lavs : [Thiblag e], 

s&-que'-la (pi. se-que'-lea), s, [Lat, from 
sequor = to follow.] (Sequel. ] 

• L Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
follows : as, 

J. An adherent, & follower; a bend of 
adherents or followers. 

2. An inference ; a conclusion ; a conee- 
quence inferred. 

IL PathoL : A disease or morbid symptoms 
following upon a prior maladv, as the sequels 
of measles, of scarlet fever, Ac. 

sequela - curiae, i. A suit of court 

oequela-causee, •. The process and de- 
fending issue of a cause for trial. 


se'-qu9n9e, «. [Fr., from Lat sequential & 
fallowing, from sequent, pr. par. of sequor = 
to follow ; Ital. sequenza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The state of being sequent or fallowing ; 
a fallowing or coming after ; succession. 

“ How art thon « king. 

But by fair sequence and *uoc«**lon f" 

Shakesp. : Eichard II., U. 1. 

2. A particular order of succession or fol- 
lowing ; an arrangement ; order. 

“ Tell Athena, in th« sequence of degree. 

From high to low throughout" 

Shakesp. : Timon qf Athens, V. t, 

3. Invariable order of succession ; an ob- 
served instance of uniformity in following. 

4. A series of things following in a certain 
order or succession ; specifically, a set of 
cards immediately following each other in the 
same suit, as an ace, two, three, and four. 

“ Crawley again aerriog . . . ran up a sequent* id 
alx aoe- Fir'd, April 4, IMS. 

• 5. Result, consequence. 

" The l tier (table sequences of el a and punishment* 
—Bp. BaU : Sermon on Psalm crU. ft 


• 6. (PL) : Answering verses. 

•* Of each our patrons here, the rlacoot Mountacute, 
Hath many comely sequences, well sorted all in •ate." 
Gascoigne : Masks for Fisoovnt Mount acute, 

IL Technically : 


1. Music: The recurrence of a harmonic 
progression or melodic figure at a different 
pitch or in a different key to that In which it 
was first given. A tonal or diatonic sequence 
is when no modulation takes place. A chro- 
matic or real sequence takes place when the 
recurrence of a phrase at an exact interval 
causes a change of key. 


2. Roman Ritual: A rhythm sometimes 
srmg between the Epistle and the OospeL 
At first it was merely a prolongation of the 
last note of the Alleluia, hut afterwards 
appropriate words were substituted. When 
the Roman Missal was revised in the sixteenth 


century, only four of the existing sequences 
were retained : Victimas Paschali, for Easter ; 
Veni, Sancte Spiritus, for Pentecost; Lauda, 
Sion, for Corpus Christl ; and the Dies Irce , far 
Masses of the Dead. The Stabat Mater, for the 
Feast of the 8even Dolours, is of later date. 


“ He made druerm Impnee. sequences, and 
*s OJ uda. '—Fabyan ; Chronycle, ch. cciiL 


■e'-qupnt, a. A *. [Let sequent, pr. par. of 
tequor = to follow.] 

* A. At adjective : 

1. Following, succeeding ; continuing in the 
tame course or order. 

M Tb« gmlllM 

Hare eent a doaen sequent meaeengen.* 

Shakesp. : Othello , L i. 


2. Following as a result or by logical con- 
sequence ; consequential. 

B. At substantive : 

1. A follower. 

" H* hath framed * letter to • sequent of tbe *trwog«r 
queen c ’'—Shakesp. : Loss's Labour's Lost, lr. SL 

2. That which follows as a resnlt ; a sequel, 
a sequence, 

0&-qu8u'-tial (fcl as sh), a. [Eng. sequent ; 
- ial .) Being in succession ; succeeding, fol- 
lowing. 

sS-quen'-tial-ly (tl as eh), adv. [Eng. 
sequential; -ly.] By sequence or succession. 

sS-ques’-ter, * se-ques-tre, v.t. & i . [Fr. 

sequestrer, from Lat sequestra ^io surrender, 
to remove, to lay aside ; Sp. & Port, sequestrar; 
Ital. sequestrare.] 

A. Transitive .* 

L Ordinary Language : 

* L To put aside, to remove ; to separate 
from other things. 

** Him hath Qod the father epeclally sequestered 
and eeuered aud *et aaide out of the number of al 
creataree.”— Mors : Workes. p. 1,04ft. 

2. To cause to retire or withdraw from 
society or into obscurity; to withdraw, to 
eeclnde. (In this sense frequently used re- 
flexively.) 

“ Why are you sequestered from all your train f*— 
Shake* p. : Titus Andronicus, ii. a 

3. In the same sense as ii. 

* 4. To deprive of property, goods, or 
possessions. 

" It was bis taylor and his cook, his fins fashions 
and bis Preach ragouts, which sequestered him : and, 
in s word, be came hy his porsrty as sinfully as toms 
usually do by tbclr riches. — South, i Todd.) 

IL Law: 

1. To separate or withdraw from the owner 
for a time ; to seize or take possession of, as 
the property or income of a aebtor, until the 
claims of his creditors are satisfied ; to 
sequestrate. (Used specifically of the tem- 
poiwilties of Church preferment: as, To se- 
quester a living.) 

2. To set aside from the power of either 
party, aa a matter at Issue, hy order of a 
court of law. 

3. Scots Law : To sequestrate. 

B. Intransitive : ' 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To withdraw. 

“ To sequester ont of the world into Allan tick and 
Utopian politic k*."—Milt on. 

2. Law : To renounce or decline, ae a widow, 
any concern with the estate of her husband. 

0&-qu£s'-ter, a. [Sequester, p.] 

*1. Ord. Lang.: The act of sequestering; 
sequestration, separation, seclusion. 

** TbU hand of your* require* 

A sequester from liberty.* Shakesp. : Othello, iU. 4. 

2. Law : A person with whom two or more 
parties to a euit or controversy deposit the 
subject of controversy ; & mediator or referee 
between two parties; an umpire. (Bouvitr.) 

qu&s tered, pa. pa. & a. [Sequester, p.] 

A. As pa. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Secluded, retired, private. 

” And rich and poor, and young and old, njoloe 
Voder hi* epirltual e way, collected round him 
In thl* sequester'd realm. 

Wordeseorth : excursion, bk. ▼. 

2. Separated from others ; sent or with- 
drawn into retirement. 

M la scale of culture, few among my flock 
Hold lower rank than this sequester'd pair.* 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. v. 

3. Deprived of property, income, Ac. ; under 
sequestration. 

“ Aged, sequestered minister*."— Fuller: Worthies. 

IL Law : Seized and detained for a time, to 
satisfy a claim or demand. 

* s8-qu8§'-tra-ble, a. [Eng. sequester; -able.] 
Capable of being sequestered or separated; 
subject or liable to sequestration. 

" Hartshorn and dlrers other bodies belonging to 
th* animal kingdom, abound with a not uneasily 
sequestrable a* It Boyle. 

S^-quSa'-trate, v.t [Lat sequent rains, pa. 
par. of sequestra — to sequestrate (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To set apart from otheis ; 
to withdraw, to seclude. 

“In general contagion*, more peri*h for w«ut of 
nece*tane« than by the malignity of the disease, they 
being sequestrated from mankind."— A rbuthn^ f : On 


2. Law: To sequester; epecif. in Soots 
Law, to take possession of for behoof of 
creditors; to take possession of, es of the 
estate of a bankrupt, with a view of realizing 
it and distributing it equitably among the 
creditors. 


ao-quea-tra'-tlon, *. [Fr., from Lat. seques- 
trationem, accus. of sequent ratio, from seques- 
tratus, pa. par. of sequestra — to sequester 
(q.v.); Sp. sequestracion ; Ital. sequestrazione.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of sequestering or setting aside ; 
separation, withdrawal, retirement. 

" There must be leliure, retirement, *olltude, and * 
sequestration of * m»n‘« self from the noise of the 
world.*— South : Sermons. 

2. The state of being sequestered or set 
aside ; retirement or withdrawal from society; 
seclusion. 

** Any sequestration 
From open haunt* and popularity.* 

Shakesp. : Henry T., L L 

3. In the same sense as H. 

" Sequestrations were fimt Introduced hy Bit 
Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper In the reign of Queen 
Klixabeth .* — Blackttons : Comment., hk. 111., ch. xxrli. 

• 4. Disunion, disjunction, division, rupture. 

"The metal* remain aoaerered, the fire eol^ 
dividing the body Into «maller particle*, hlndertog 
re*t and eoatinaity, without any sequestration ot 
elementary principle*."— Hoyle. 

IL Law: 

1. Civil Late : 

(1) The separation of a thing in controversy 
from the possession of those who contend for it. 

(2) The setting apart the goods and chattels 
of a deceased person to whom no one was 
willing to take out administration. 

(8) A writ directed by the Court of Chancery 
to commissioners, commanding them to enter 
the lands and seize the goods of the person 
against whom It is directed. It may be issued 
against a defendant who is In contempt by 
reason of neglect or refusal to appear or 
answer or to obey a decree of court. 

( 4 ) The act of taking property from the 
owner for a time tiil the rents, Issues, and 
profits satisfy a demand; in Britain, a form of 
execution in the case of a benefleed clergymsn, 
issued by the hishop of the diocese on the 
receipt of a writ to that effect. The profits of 
the benefice are paid over to the creditor until 
his claim is satisfied. 

(5) The gathering of the fruits of a vacant 
benefice for the use of the next incumbent. 

(6) The seizure of the property of an indi- 
vidual for the use of the state; particularly 
applied to the seizure hy a belligerent power 
of debts due by its subjects to the enemy. 

2. Scots Law: The eeizing of a bankrupt's 
estate, by decree of a competent court, for 
behoof of the creditor*. 


sequestrator (as s£k / -w£s-tra-tor), a 

[Lat., from sequestratus, pa. par. of sequestra 
= to aequeeter (q.v.). j 

1. One who eeouestera property; one who 
puts property under a sequestration. 

“ Tbe Puritan. * conqueror, • ruler, x persecutor, « 
sequestrator, h*d been det««te<L"— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. ii. 

2. One to whom the charge of sequestered 
property is committed. 

sS - qu£s- triim, ». [Lat. sequestra = to 
separate.] (See def. aud compound.) 


sequestrum forceps, «. 

Surg. : An instrument far removing portions 
of necrosed or exfoliated bone. 


se -quln, • ©he-quin, ze cliin, «. [Fr. 
sequin , from Ital. tecchino, from zeoca — a 
mint or place of coining, from Arab, sikkat 



(from sikkah) — a die for coins.] A gold coin, 
first struck at Venice about the end of the 
thirteenth century. In value it was worth 
from 9s. 2d. to 9s. 6d. sterling. 

”Tre*nui«« wber* dlxmood* were piled la heap*, 
and sequins in mountain*."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 


fete, fet, fare, *mld*t, what, fell, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wql£ work, wh6, b6u; mute, chb, cure, ignite, our, rile, fell ; try, Syrian. se»ce = e; ey = a; qu - kw. 


sequoia— serene 
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*£-quoi -a, i. [bkllve name.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) A genus of Abietin®, with peltate scales, 
I\o bracts, and five to seven seeds. Two 
species are known, Sequoia gigantea, formerly 
f vellingtonia, gigantea , and S. sempervirens. 
The former is the Mammoth-tree (q.v.); { ta 
rings have been counted, and its age has been 
estimated at about 1,100 years. S. sempervi - 
Tens, known in the timber trade as Red- wood, 
is sometimes above 300 feet high. It grows 
from Upper California to Nootka Sound. 

(2) The Mainmoth-tree (q.v.X 

" The waving of a forest of the giaat sequoias Is In- 
describably suhlirae." — Scribntr't Magazine, Not., 
1873, p. W. 

2. Palceobot . : A species is found in the 
Eocena of Bournemouth and the lale of 
Wight ; Sequoia Couttsias occurs in the Oligo- 
cene of Bovey Tracey, and S. Langtdorffii in 
the lsaf-bede of Ardtun in Mull. 8. Couttsice 
also occurs abundantly In tha Oligocene 
of Switzerland, and more than thirty species 
are found in the Miocene (?) of the Arctic 
regions. 

•S-quol-I'-tej, a. [Mod. Lat. sequoia); -ites.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Conifer®, akin to 
Sequoia (q.v.). Three species are found in 
the Cretaceous rocks. 

g&r'-a-file, *. [Fr. serreflle = close of a file.) 

Mil. : The last soldier of a file. 

“ I should think the term serajll* has beeo generally 
known In the finny for the last fifty year *."— Evening 
Standard, June 10, 137*. 

aeragllo (as ao-ral'-yd), *. [ltal. serraglio 
= an Inclosure, a paddock, a park, from wr- 
rare — to shut, to lock, to inclose, from Low 
Lat. sero, from Lat sera = a bar, a bolt, from 
sero =s to join or bind together. The modern 
use of the word is due to confusion withPers. 
and Turk, sardy, sardi = a palace, a grand 
edifice, a king’s court, a seraglio. (Sfceaf.)] 

# 1. An inclosure, a place or quarter to 
which certain persons or classes are confined. 

" I went to the ghetto, where the Jewee dwell, u 
Iq * sabnrbe, by tnem*elve«. I passed hy the Pioxxa 
J udeo, where their seraglio begtua, for being Inrlroo'd 
with wall*, they are lock'd up every night. —ffeeJyn : 
Diary, J*Q. 15, 1845. 

2. A palace ; specifically, the palece of the 
Bui tan of Turkey at Constantinople. 

3. A harem; & place In which wives or 
concubines are kept; hence, a place or house 
of debauchery or licentious pleasure. 

“Could *tlll exclude no welcome truth from the 
purlieu* of hi* own ssraglio.” — Mooaulay : Situ Eng., 
ch. 1L 

»6 rai', #. [Pers. & Turk, sardy, sardi,) [Se- 
baolio.) A palace, a place of accommodation 
for travellers ; a caravanaeray, a khan. 

N H* In Abd&Uah** palace grew, 

And held that post in hi* serai.” 

Byron i Bride </ Abydot, li, lft. 

Bor'-al, a. [Lat. sera (hora) ss the evening 
(hour),] 

Geol. : Lata ; an epithet expressing the 
period of the nightfall or late twilight of the 
Appalachian Palaeozoic day. The coal-mea- 
sures of North America occupy an area of 
200,000 square miles, and range from 3,000 
feet to such thickness as to be unworkable. 
From the fossils it is evident that the Appala- 
chian Serai series is the equivalent of the 
European Carboniferous series. (Prqf. H. D. 
Rogers : Geology of Pennsylvania,) 

Ser&l'bu-m6n, *. [Eng, ser(um), and aKnt- 

771^71. X] 

Chem, : CyaHijsNjgSOej^ A an bs tan ce oc- 
curring in all the liquids of the animal body. 
It may be obtained by diluting the serum of 
blood with twenty times ita volume of water, 
recipitating the globulin with carbonio an- 
ydride, and evaporating the filtrate below 60°. 
It closely resembles egg albumen,. but ita epe- 
* cific rotary power for yellow light = — 66*. 
Ether does not coagulate ita solutions. 

S$-r&ng', «. [See def.) An East Indian name 
for the boatawein of a vessel. 

s8-ra' pi$, *. [Sp.] A blanket or shawl worn 
as an outer garment by the Mexicans and 
other natives of Spanish North America. 

•Sr-aph (pi. sSr'-aphs, sSr'-a-pbfrn, 
* aSr'-a-phlms), *• [Heb. C'pHtp ( seraphim ) 
= (1) serpents, (2) seraphs ; FpiJ? (saraph) — to 
be nobis { Fr. sbaphim,; Sp. seraphim, serajln ; 
ltal. serajlno .) 


1. Ord, Lang. & Script. : An angel of the 
highest order. They are mentioned in the 
Bible only in Isaiah vi. 2. 6. They were of 
human form, with Bix wings, with two of which 
they covered their faces, with the next two 
flew, and with the last two covered their feet. 
They resembled the cherubim, which, how- 
ever, had four wings and four faces. 

" Fly, Seraph , i / to your eternal shore, 

Where winds nor howl nor w»ter* roar.’* 

Byron ; Heaven A Earth, L S 

H Sometimes seraphim, really a Hebrew 
plural, ia used as if it were a singular. [2, 3.] 

2. Entom. : The genus Lobophora, belong- 
ing to the Larentid®, and spec. Lobophora 
hexapterata, in which there is an additional 
lobe to the hinder wings, giving the moth 
the appearance of a six-winged creature, 
whenee the name Seraphim. It occurs in 
England. 

3. Palceont. : A popular neme for the genus 
Pterygotus (q.v.X 

“ The workmen iu the qtuurie* la which they occur, 
flodiog form without body, and *truck by the resem- 
blxac* which the delicately- waved scales bear to the 
sculptured nnwklog* oa the wlag* of cherub*— of *11 
subjects of the chisel the most common— fancifully 
termed them Seraphim." — H ugh MU Ur : Old Bod 
Sandstone, ch. vlli. 

BO-r&ph'-lo, * sS-r&ph'-ic-^l, a. [Fr. si- 

raphique ; Sp. seraphico.] 

1. Pertaining to a eeraph ; angelic, sublime ; 
of the nature of a seraph. 

** And In their own dimension*, like themselve*. 

Th* great i eraphio lord* and cheruhim." 

M il ton : P. L., L 794. 

* 2. Pure ; refined from sensuality. 

" Or whether he *t l»*t deeceod* 

To like with leu seraphick euds." 

BwVt. (Todd.) 

X Burning or inflamed with love or zeal ; 
zealoua, ardent. 

" H* [William Cartwright] became the moat florid 
and graphical preacher in th# aolrenlty.’*— Wood: 
A then. 0 xon., voL 1L 

H Seraphic doctor: A title given to St 
Bonaventure, who became Minister-general of 
the Franciscans in 1250. 

seraphiogum, *. Sagapenum (q.v.X 

* Be-r&ph’-Io-al-l^, a dv. [Eng. seraphical ; 
-i ly .] After the* manner of a seraph. 

* 8&-r&ph'-fo-al-nSss, #. [Eng. seraphical ; 
• ness .] The quality or state of being seraphic. 

* Be-r&ph-I^m, «. [Eng. seraphic; •ism. ) 
The quality of being seraphic ; seraphical ness. 

sSr'-^-phlm, *. pi. [Seraph.) 

s£r'-a phine, aSr-a-pld'-na, s. [Seraph.] 

JWtwic : An instrument introduced In the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It was an 
organ with free -reeds, a key -board, and bellows 
worked by a pedal : bnt being very coarse and 
unpleasant in tone, it rapidly disappeared on 
the introduction of the harmonium, which 
was an improvement on it. 

8M$r-a-pi'-a-<lee, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. serapia(s) 
(q.v.); Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -idee.) 

BoL : A family of Ophrese. 

Bo-ra'-pi &s, *. [Lat., from Or. <rep<xirt<£$ 
(serapias) = the purple orchis (Orchis Morio), 
from (Serapis), 2 dp a ms (Sarapis) = 

an Egyptian deity.) 

Bat. : The typical genua of Serapiad® (q.v.). 
Small Orchids, with brown or greenish-brown 
flowers, from the south of Europe. 

t sSr-a-pl'-n&m, s. [Saoapenum.) 

sfi-rda'- kior, s6 r&s’- quier (qu as k), s. 

[Fr. serasquier, from Pera. serasker, from ser, 
seri = head, chief, and asker = an array.) A 
Turkish general or commander of land-forces. 
The title is given especially to the commander- 
in-chief and minister of war. 

s£-r&8'-kier-ate, *. [Eng. seraskier ; -ate.] 
The office of a aeraskier. 

Serb, *. [Native word.) A native or inhabi- 
tant of Servia. 

Serb'-I an, s. [After Serbia = Servia, where 
found.)* 

Min. : The same as Miloschine (q.v.). 

SSr-bd^ a. [See def.) A term applied 
to a bog or lake of Serbonis, lying between 
the mountains Casius and Damieta in Egypt, 
or one of the more eastern mouths of the 


Nile. It was surrounded on all sidea by hill* 
of loose sand, which being carried into tha 
water by high winds so thickened the lake 
that it could not be distinguished from the 
land. Whole armies are reported to have 
been swallowed up in it, 

"A gulf profound a* that Serbonian bof . . . 

Where armies whole have ■unk." 

MiUon: P.L., ii.591 

Hence, the phrase Serbonian bog is used pro- 
verbially to express a difficulty or complica- 
tion from which there is no way nf extricating 
one's self; a mesa, a confusion. 

" I know of GO Serbonian 6 og dee per thou a £5 rating 
would prove to be."— B. Ditracli, to Times, March 1#» 


ser-^el, s. [Sahcel.] 
sere, a. [Sear, a.] 

* sore, s. [Fr. serrs = a claw.) A claw, a 
talon. 


** Th#Lr neck* and cheek* tore with their eager acre*." 

Chapman : J5Tom#r; Odyssey. 

S$-rein' (el as a), s. [Fr. serein ; Prov. seren ; 
Sp., Port., & ltal. sereno , from Lat. serum =s 
the evening, modified by serenus = serene. 
(LittrLf] 

Meteor. : Fine rain falling from a cloudles* 
aky. 


ser e nade , ♦ agr-S-nate', *. [Fr. slri- 

nate, from ltal. serenata = a serenade, from 
serenare = to make clear.) [Serene.] 

Music : Originally a vocal or instrumental 
composition for use in the open air at night, 
generally of a quiet soothing character. The 
term in its Italian form, serenata , came to be 
applied afterwards to a cantata having a pas- 
toral subject, and in our own days has been 
applied to a work of large proportions in the 
form, to some extent, of a symphony. 


" SerenaU, which the #torved lover ting* 

To hi* proud fair." MiUon : P.L., iv. TtA 


sdr-o-nado , v.L & i. [Serenade, *.] 

A. Trans. : To entertain with a serenade ; 
to sing a serenade to. 

'“To dAGce, dress, slug, and serenade the fair. 
Oouduct a finger, or reclaim a hair." 

P. Whitehead : Stats Dunes*. 

B. Intrane, : To perform serenades or noc- 
turnal music. 

*’ Wheo I go a serenading again with 'em, HI give 
'em leave to make fiddle-«trlng» of my small rut*."— 
Dryden : Evening’s love, IL L 


Ber ^-nad er, *. [Eng. serenade, t. ; -er.J 
One who serenades. 


sgr-S-na’-ta, s. [ltal.) 

Music: A serenade (q.v.X 

* a^r-S-nate', *. [Sshenade, *.] 


a6-rene', a. k #. [Lat. serenus = bright, calm, 
from the eame root as Sanac. mr = splendour, 
heaven ; Or. a thynj (sclent) = the moon,) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Calm, fair and clear ; placid, quiet. 

“If the sky coutione still, serene, and olear. Got on* 
egg to au hundred will uxiscsiryf—BotoeU: Letters, 
bt L, let 28. 

2. Calm, placid, unruffled, composed, un- 
disturbed. 

“HU serene intrepidity distinguished him among 
thousands oi brave soldier *."— Macaulay : Mist. JCng* 
ch. lv. 

3. Applied as a form of address to the sove- 
reign .princes of Germany, and the members 
of their families. 


• B„ As substantive: 
1. Clearness. 


2. Serenity, calmness, composure, tran- 
quillity. 

“ Not * cloud obscured th* deep serene."— MU* 
Edgeworth : Helen, ch. xliL 

3. A serein (q.v.X 


" The fog* and the serenes offend a* more, 

Or we may think »o, than they did before." 

Daniel ; Queen’s Arcadia, L 1. 


• »S-rene', v.t. 
serene (q.v.).] 


[Lat. sereno, from serenus m 


1. To make clear and calm; to calm, to 
quiet. 

“ 8he, where she posses, moke* the wind to lye 
With gentle motion, and serenes the *ky." 

Pa ns haw : Lusiad. 


2. To make clear or bright; to clear, to 
brighten. 

" Take care 

Thy muddy beverage to serene.” Philips : Cider. 

3. To smooth. 

" Gay boot* seren* the wrinkled front of care." 

Grainger : Tibullus , L, a 


boil, b 6 $; poiit, cat, ^cll, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, &em; tbln, ^bla; sin, af ; expect, 2/enophon, e^lst. ph = t 

-dan, -tlan = sban. -tion, -cion = shun; -tion, -$lon = zhiin. -cions, -tions, -alona = Bhum. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, dfl. 
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serenely— sericulus 


Serenely, adv. [Eng. *eren « ; - ly .] 

1. Calmly, quietly. 

*• Seventy soft xnd fair ." Cotton : Death. 

2. Coolly, calmly, composedly, deliberately; 
with unruffled temper. 

■i-rcne'-noss, s. [Eng. serene; -nets. ] The 
quality or atate of being aerene ; serenity. 

"In the of a healthful! conxcSenc*."— 

Feltham : fiwofwi, pt> L. re*, A 

• sS-ren-i-tude, ». [Serene.] Calmness, 

serenity. 

" Prom th» equal distribution of the phi *Rin* tick 
humour will flow quietude and sererHtud * in the atfeo- 
tiocs.”— WotUm : Remain*, p. 79. 


sS-rSn'-l-ty, *. [Fr. serinite, from Let. serenir 
tatem, a ecus, of serenitas, from serenus = 
serena (q.v.) ; Sp. serenidad; ItaL serenith.] 

L The quality or atate of beiDg serene, 
calm, quiet, or atlll; clearness, calmness, 
quietness, stillness. 

"A country which . . . enjoy* • oonrUnt trinity* 
—Dampier : Voyage* (an. 1688). 


2. Calmness of mind, composure ; evenness 
of temper, cooinees. 

" The calm serenity and »teady complacence of mind 
ah* ensure *.” — Search : Light of Jfature, toL L.ptiL, 
eh. xxx rL 

• 3. Quietness, peace. 


** A geueial peace and serenity newly succeeded » 
rwoeral troubl* and cloud throughout all his king* 
Oooa. Tempi*. 

*4. A title of respect or courtesy; serene 
highness. 

“The sentence of that court, now sent to your 
serenity, together with these letters."— U Oton: To 
Prince: Leopold; Letters qf State. 


• se-ren-Ize, v.t. [Eng. seren(e); 4xe.] To 
make serene, to glorify, (Davie*: Mute* 
Sacrifice, p. 33.) 

•erf, *. [Ft., from Lat servum, accu9. of 

term* — a alave ; servio = to serve (q.v.X] A 
villein ; ona who in the middia agea was in- 
caj>able of holding property, was attached to 
the soil, and transferred with It, and was 
liable to feudal services of the lowest descrip- 
tion ; a feudal alave ; a forced labourer at- 
tached to an estate, as, until March, 1863, in 
Russia. 


■erf Age (age as Ig), *erf -d6m, serf- 
hoqd, serr-if m, a [Eng. serf; -age, -dom, 
-hood, -ianu] The atate or condition of being a 
aerf. 

"Ths various organisations of socisty which hava 
•adstod— slavery. serfage, vUlanage, feudalism, castes 
— aro all traceable to *$* instinctirs effort of mankind 
to adjust Itself to the conditions ot human lif*."— 
Scribner's Mapaeine. Oct., 1878, p. 888. 


verge (IX *> [Fr., from Lat terica , fem. of 

serious = siiken, prop. = Chinese, from Seres 
= the Chinese.] 

1. A doth of quilted woollen, extensively 

manufactured in Devonshire. It la much 
used for ladies' dresses, men's a nits, and bi- 
cyclists' uniforms. t 

“ Ye wearers, all your shuttles throw. 

And hid broad -cloth* and serges grow," 

day : Shepherd's Week, L 

2. A light silken stuff, twilled on both sides. 


5. A police-officer of higher rank than a 
private. 

II* Technically : 

1. Law: [Serjeant], 

2. Mil. : The second permanent grade In the 
non-commissioned rauks of the army. In the 
United States army there are company and regi- 
mental sergeants, oamed in accordance with 
their duties, as color-sergeant, quartermaster- 
sergeant, Ac. 

f Sergeant-at-arms: An officer of a legislative 
body, whose duties are to keep order in such 
body, and to enforce the orders given by the 
presiding officer, as the Speaker of the Haase 
of Representatives. 

f The two spelliugs, sergeant and serjeant 
are both based on good authority, hut in tlie 
senses I. 2, 4, and II. I, the form serjeant is 
usually adopted. 

sergeant-major, *. 

MiL : The senior of the non-commissioned 
ranks, and assistant to the adjutant. He is ex 
officio the head of the sergeants’ mess, and is 
responsible for the other sergeants both on and 
off parade. 

ger'-geant-rjf, ser'-geant-jr (er u ar), 
s. [Serjeantrv.] 

sergeant-ship (er as ar), *. [Eng. ser- 
geant) -ship. 1 The office of a sergeant ; aer- 
geantry. 

ser-i, prej. [Senico-.] 

ser'-I-^Ll, a. &*. [Eng. series); -«Z.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to a aeries ; con- 
sisting of, formed in, or having the nature of 
a series. 

2. Bot. : Of or pertaining to rows. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A work or pnhlication issued in anecea- 
sive numbers ; a periodical 

“Th* serial* which have supenadod ths quarUrUsa." 

-Daily Telegraph, Oct. 1, 1882. 

2. A tale or other composition continued in 
successive numbers of a periodical work. 

serial-homology, *. [Homolooy, %] 

• ser-f-&l'-i-t j, s, [Eng. serial ; -ity.] The 
etste or condition of following in successive 
order ; sequence, 

* ser'-i-al-l^, adv. [Eng. serial; -ly.] In a 
series, or in regular order : as, Things arranged 
serially . 

• Ser'-i-q.n, a. [From Lat serious.] [Srm- 
form.] Chinese. (Fletcher: Purple Island, xii.) 

s£r-I-a'-na, *. [Serjania.] 

Ser'-I-ate, a. [Eng . series) ; -ate.] Arranged 
in a aeries or succession ; pertainiDg to a 
series. 

■er'-I-ate-l^, adv. [Eng. seriate ; 4y.] In a 
regular series ; seriatim. 

ser-l-a -tim, adv . [Lat] In regular order ; 
one after the other. 


merge (2X *. [Fr. eierya; from Lat terms = 
waxen; cera — wax.] A large wax candie, 
sometimes weighiug several pounds, burnt 
before the altar In Roman Catholic chnrches. 


*er'-&ean~ 9 ?, sor-geant-^y, serjeant 
$y (or as ar), s. [Eng. sergeant; -cy. j The 
office or position of a sergeant 


“ Knygbt a sergeanci* ala haw mykelle th«l he ldo.' 

R. lirunne, p. 85. 

■er g^ant, ser j^ant (er as ar), * ser- 
vant, s. [0. Fr. sergant , serjant ; Fr. sergent, 
from Ix>w Lat servientem. a ecus, of serviens 
— a servant, a vassal, a soldier, an apparitor, 
from serviens , . pr. par. of servio = to serve 
(q.v.) ; Low Lat. serviens ad legem = a sergeant- 
at-law ; Sp. & Port sargento ; ItaL sergente.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

•1. A squire, attendant upon a prince or 
nobleman. (English.) 


“To avoid tbo van* sxpressions of ths followers, 
to, I qh, after Viliobarduuin, the word serjeant*, lor 
all horsemen who are not knight*. There were ser- 
Jeants at arms, and serjeant* at law: and. If w* visit 
the parade and Westminster Hall, w* may observe the 
strange result of th* distinction.” — Gibbon : Roman 
Empire, ch. lx. (Note O.) 

2. A sheriff's officer ; a bailiff, 


“Your office, sergeant.*— Shakesp. ; Sentry Till., 1. 1. 

8. In the same sense as II. 2. 

L A title given to certain officers of the 
British sovereign** honsehoid. [Sxejeajit.) 


ser'-l-ca, *. [Fem. of Lat serious = silky. 
Named 'from the ailky appearance of these 
insects, which vary in hne according as the 
light fella on them.] 

Entom. : A genus of Melolonthinae. Body 
ovate, convex ; clawa of all the tarsi divided 
at the apex. One, Serial bnmnea, la British. 
Soma of the African species are globose. 

• RCr'-I-cate, a, [Lat sericatus.] Pertaining 
to ailk ; covered with ailk ; sericeous. 

sfc-rlc'-eotis (o as nh\ a. [Lat serieeus, 
from sericum = ailk.] 

•L Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to ailk; con- 
sisting of silk ; ailky. 

2. Bot. : Silky (q.v.X 

8^-ri9'-Ic, a. [Eng. seric(in); 4c.] (Sea com- 
pound.) 

■ericic-add, «. [Myristic acid.] 

D£-rl9'-i-de§, *. pi. [Mod. Lat seric(a) ; Lat 
masc. or fern. pL adj. auff. -tdc*.] 

Entom. : A section or group of Meiolonthime 
(q.v.). Many are Australian, but one species 
or the genua Serica (q.v.) is British. 

*or'-i- 9 ln, t. [Lat. sericum = ailk ; -in.) 

Chem. : A name proposed for tha fibroin of 
ailk to distinguish it from the organic matter 


of tha sponge, for which the name fibroin 
would be retained. It was once applied to 
myriatin on account of its silky aspect 

ser'-l^ite, «. [Gr. o-r}piKO<i (elrikos) = silk.] 
Min. : A scaly minei^l found in a ailky 
echist near Wiesbaden. Early aualyt>es were 
very discordant, owing to the non- recognition 
of impurities. It has now been shown by 
Laspeyres to be a massive muscovite (q.v.), 
resulting from tha alteration of felspar. 

sericitc gneiss, a. 

Petrol. : A gnaiaa in which sericile consti- 
tutes tha principal micaceous constituent. 

seric it c- schist, b. 

Petrol. : A schistose rock in which sericlt© 
predominates. 

■er-l-cd-, SCr-I-, pref. [Gr. cnjpucos ( tsirikos ) 
= ailky.] Silky ; resembling silk in texture 
or appearance. 

■er'-l-ei-llte, *. [Gr. <n?pi*6s (serikos) = eiik, 
and Ai0os ( lithas ) as a atone.] 

Min. : The same as Satin-spar (q.v.). 

■er-I-cSr'-I-dce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat serioor(is ); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom . ; A family of Tortricina. Anterior 
wings rather hroad ; costa generally much 
rounded, the tip sometimes pointed. Larva 
feeding between united lesves or in roots. 
Known British speciea, twenty-two, 

ser-ic'-or-Is, a. [Gr. mjputtk (strikes) = ailky, 
and icoptv (koris) = a bug.) 

Entom.: The typical genua of Sericorid© 

S i.r.X Seriooris littoralis ia a small moth, the 
rva of which feeds on Armeria vulgaris. 

■er-I-cfo'-ti-ma, «, [Pref. serico and Gr. 
o-Topa (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Entom. : The type-genus of Sericoetomatid© 
(q.v.). Antenna about tha length of anterior 
winga, joints abort, with adpressed pubes- 
cence ; head densely hairy ; eyea large ; legs 
long, normal in tarsal structure ; abdomen 
short and moderately etout. Larva regular 
In form ; the insects apj>ear in summer, and 
do not stray far from their breeding-places ; 
their cylindrical cases are found in moderately 
awift streams. MacLachlan admits sixteen 
species, aii from Enrope, ona of which, Seri- 
costoma personatum , ia British. 

aer-I-c^-sta-mAt -i-dae, a. pi [Mod. Lat. 
sericostoma, genit. sericostomat(is) ; Lat fem. 
pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Trlchoptera (q.v.L 
Antennae as long as the wings, very atont, 
and strongly hairy ; eyes moderately large ; 
labial palpi nearly alike, but maxillary paipi 
very differently formed In the sexe9 ; head 
small ; abdomen short ; legs short, tibial 
spurs varying ; wings often densely pubescent 
Larv© almost always inhabiting streams, and 
varying considerably in form ; case free, usu- 
ally of Band or small stones. Almost uni- 
versally distributed. MacLachlan divides the 
family into four sections,' avith nineteen genera. 

t scr-Ic-ter'-I-a, s. pi. [Gr. <njp (sir), genit 
o-r)pog (seros) =’the silkworm, aud Urepor 
(ikteros) = the jaundice.] 

Compar . Anat.: The glands which secrete 
the ailk in the silkworm. (Owen.) 

■er-l-cul-tn-rql, a. [Eng. sericultures) ; -aL] 
Of or pertaiuing to sericulture. 

“The result was a sort ot sericultural fsver."— 
Standard, Oct SO, 1885. 

■er'-I-cul-ture, s. [Pref. seri-, and Eng. 
culture.) The breeding and treatment of 
ailk worms. 

“From the very earliest Colonial days, the A inert 
cans had drsams of sericulture.*— Standard, Oct 80, 
188 A 

aer-i-cul'-tur ist, a. [Eng. sericuliurt ; 4*L] 
Ona who breeds silkworms. 

S^-rlc'-U-lus, s. [Mod Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
serious i silken, from the glossy plnmage.] 
Omiih. : A genus of Tectonarchin© (q.v.X 
with ona species, Sericulus melinus , the Re- 
gent-bird (q.v.), from Western Australia. Bill 
rather slender, nearly as long as head ; culmen 
keeled at base, curving slightly towards the 
tip ; noetrila basal, lateral exposed ; wings 
moderate ; tail rather long, even ; tarai longer 
than middia toe, scute listed ; toes long, outer 
and middia united at base. 


ftte, i&t, far*, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, cazn$l her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 

wore, wqll, work, who, sin ; mute, chb. ciire, unite, cur, rhle, fill; try, Syrian. », oe = e; ey = a; q.u = kw. 


sene — s e rj e anty 
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* aerie, s, rFr., ^m Lat * wrim » accus * of 
series (q.v.).] A series (q.v.). 
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ser i-e'-ma, «. [Cariama.] 

aer'-ies. seY-X-e?, *. [Lat., from sero 
loin ri^ether ; Fr. eerie; Sp. A ltsl. Merle.} 

I. Ord. Lanj. : A continued succession of 
similar tilings, or of things bearing a elmilsr 
relatloo to each other; an extended order, 
line, or course ; ft sequence, ft succession. 

5 There is always a course where there la ft 
series, hat not vice versa. Things must hare 
some sort of connection with each other in 
order to form a series , hut they need simply 
follow in order to form a course ; thus a senes 
of events respects those which flow out of 
each other, s course of events, on the con- 
trary, respects those which happen uncon- 
nectedly within a certain apace. ( Crabo .) 

IL Technically: 

1. Arith. & Alg. : An infinite number of 
terms following one another, each of which ts 
derived from one or more of the preceding 
ones, hy a fixed law, called the law or the 
•eriea. Wherever a sufficient number of terms 
is given, and tbs law of the aeries is known, 
any number of succeeding terms may be de- 
duced. 

2. Ref . : A row or layer. In botanical 
Classification, a grade intermediate between ft 
class sad an order. 

3. Chem. : A group of compounds, each 
containing the same radical. Thu® the hydro- 
carbon, CH 4 , Methane, may take up anv num- 
ber of the molecules of the radical CH* 
thereby giving rise to the series, C^Hg, Ethane, 
C 3 H fl , Propane, C 4 Hk>, Quartane, Ac. 

4. Geol.: A term long used more or less 
vaguely, bnt now precisely, of subdivisions of 
sedimentary strata. [Sediment arv, II.] 

% 1. Arithmetical series: An arithmetical 
progression (q.v.). The sum of » tenns^of 
■nch a series is given by the formula, » = a 1 
to which a denotes the first term, ( the last 
term, and n the number of terms. 

2. Circular series: A aeries whose terms 
depend on circular functions, as sines, co- 
siiiea, Ac. 

3. Converging series : (Convergent, II. I.J. 

4. Decreasing series: [Decreasinq-series]. 

5. Diverging eerie*: [Divergent-series]. 

6. Exponential series: [Exponential 

©ERIESj. 

7. General term of a series : [General-term, 

Hi- * . . 

8. Geometrical series: A geometrical pro- 
gression (q.v.)u The sum of » terms 

a series is given by the formula, f = r — j 
In which I denotes the last term, a the first 
term, and r the ratio. 

9. Harmonica! series : [Harmonioal-beries]. 
10 Increasing series : A series in which the 

numerical value of each term ia greater than 
that of tha preceding. 

11. Indeterminate series: (Indeterminate- 
series]. 

12. Infinite series: (Infinite-series]. 

13. Law of a series: (Law (1), II. 1.3- 

14. Logarithmic series : A series derived by- 
developing the logarithm of (1 4* y) according 
to the ascending powers of y . 

15. Recurring series: [BECimaiNO-eEniEs]. 

16. Trigonometrical series: Series derived 
from developing some of the trigonometrical 
functions. 

17. Summation of a series: The operation of 
finding an expression for the eum of any 
number of terias of the series. 

siY-H sSr'-XH ser'-Xph, *. [Cebifh.] 
Ser'-I-form, a. [Lat* Stress the Chinese; 
forma = form.) 

Anthrop. : A term collectively applied by 
Latham to the peoples inhabiting China, 
Thibet, the Indo-Chinese peninsula, and ths 
base of the Himalayan range. He groups 
them together principally on account of the 
total absence of inflection from the various 
tongues spoken by them. 

■SY-i-grapli, e. An instrument of American 
invention for testing the uniformity of raw 
silk. 


ser-Tl'-o-pLuB, s. [Pref. seri- t and Gr. 

(lophos) = a crest.] 

Ornith A genus of Eurylaimiidse (or, if 
that family is divided, of Euryleiraiime), with 
two species ranging from Nepaul to Tenas- 
scrim. Scrilophiee lunatus, the Lunated 
Broadbiil, feeds on fruits, and in other re- 
spects shows a remarkable analogy to the 
Chatterers. 

se-rim'-S-ter, a. An instrument for testing 
the tensile strength of a silk thread. 

■er'-Xn, a. [Fr.] 

Ornith. : Serinus hortulanus (Koch), a finch 
Closely allied te the canary, common in cen- 
tral and south-eastern Europe, and an occa- 
sional visitor to England. Mantle end back 
dark-grayish brown, each feather broadly 
edged with yellow; head, olive-gray; chin, 
throat, and breast, bright gamboge-yellow, 
paling to white on the belly. 

•‘The MWniia TPry populur we-hlri on th® ©on- 
tln«u t.~— Farrell : Brit. Btrds(tA. 4th), IL 11S. 

serin-finch, a 

Ornith. : Any individual of the genus Se- 
rinus (q.v.). 

ser-ing, a [Sairino.] 

sSr'-Xn-us, a [Mod. Lat., from serin (q.v.).] 
Ornith.: A genus of FringHIidte (q.v.). 
Bill short, stout, conical, broad at base ; nos- 
trils basal, round, hidden by stiff frontal 
feathers directed forwards, gape straight, 
without bristles; wings moderately long, 
rather pointed, tail moderate in length, deeply 
forked. Serinus hortulanus, the Serin ; S. 
canonicus, Tristram's Serin ; S. canariut, the 
•Canary; end S. pusillus, the Red-fronted 
Finch, inhabit the Western Pslaearctic region, 
but species occur in the Eastern Palaearctic, 
Oriental, and Ethiopian regions. 

ser-X-o-, pref. [Serious.] Having a mixture 
of serious intereat ; partly serious. 

aerio - comedy, s. A comedy with a 
vein of serious thought runulng through it. 

'• IU method is dwr iU stow is toid.xnd i^dtuno- 
fullymnd gaily, iu befit* a serio-comedy. —Pali Mall 
Qamtl *, April SO, 1884. 

serio-comic, serio-comic&l, a. Half 

serious and half comic ; having a mixture of 
seriousness and comicality. 

ser-i-d'-la, a [Etym. not apparent] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Carangidse, with twelve 
species, from nearly all temperate and tropi- 
cal seas. Body oblong, slightly compressed, 
abdomen rounded ; first dorsal continuous, 
with feeble spine ; villiform teeth In Jawe and 
on vomer and palatine bones. The larger 
species are from four to five feet long, and 
are valued for food. 

ser'-i-oiis, * ser-y-onse, o. [Fr. sirieux, 
from Low Lat. seriosus , from Lat serius — 
serious.] 

1. Grave In manner or disposition ; not 
light, fickle, or volatile ; thoughtful, solemn. 

“ Serious jtfid thoughtful wu her mind." 

Wordsvorth: Excursion, bit. xi. 

2. Really Intending what is said ; not tri- 
fling, jesting, or joking; being in earnest* 

3. Deeply Impressed with the importance 
of religion. 

4. Weighty, important, grave. 

« Indeed on® of his mo*t serious fault* rrns an In- 
ordinate contempt for youth."— Macaulay .* Hist. Eng., 
ch.il. 

5. Dangerous ; attended with danger; giving 
rise to apprehension : as, a serious illness. 

% For the difference between grave ftnd 
serious, sea Grave. 

ger'-I-ous-lj|r> adv. [Eng. serious ; -ly.) 

1. In a serious manner ; gravely, solemnly ; 
in earnest. 

•♦Do bnt seriously *et youwlye* to be rood. Do 
hut get your heart* »erioiuly affected with religion. — 
Sharp ; Sermons, roh L, «er. L 

Z In ft serions manner or degree ; weightily, 
gravely, dangerously. 

- Evidence would hare seriously Affected meny 
Jacobite uoblemen, gentlemen, and clergymen. — 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xxiL 

scr'-X-oiis-ness, e. [Eng. serious ; -ness. 1 
1. The qnality or state of befog serious ; 
gravity of manner or of mind ; solemnity ; 
absence of jesting or frivolity. 

*» Socrate* aeeraed not to sxvrtes seriousness enough. 
—StimngJUet : Sermons, voh U »er. A 


2. Earnest attention, especially to rellgiotu 
concerns. 

“The flnt requUite in religion U seriousness: nc 
Impression can be made without It. — Palsy : Sermons, 

No. L 

3. Danger : as, the seriousness of bd illness. 

•S-rlph-X-c'-ce, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. seripkifum); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Seneclonide*. 

»S-rIph'-i-um, s. (Gr. crepi^os (eeriphos) = 
a kind of wormwood.] 

Bot. : Ths typical genus of Seriphiese. 

sS-ria -aa, S. [Not explained. (Paxton.).] 

Roe.: A genos of Spennscocidep. Only 
known «j»ecies Sertssa feetida, s shrab with 
white flowers, found tn India, Chins, and 
Japan. Its root is given In diarrhoea, ulcer- 
ation, Ac. 

sSr ja'-ni-a, ser-I-a'-na, a (Named after 
Paul Sergeant, a French friar and botanist.] 
BoL : A genus of Sapiudese. The species 
arc from tropicai America. Serjania triternata 
is used as a poison for fish. S. lethalis is 

§ rotas bly one of the plants yielding a kind of 
eleterious honey. 

* ser'-jean-?^, 4 ser-jeant-^ (er as ar), 

s. [Eng. Serjeant ; -cy.J Tha same as Seb- 
JEANTSHIP (q.v.). 

*■ The lord keeperf who] congratulxtcd the! r edition 
to th»t title of serjeancy. — Backet : L\Js of H xlUams, 
p.H0t 

ser* jeant (er as ar), a (Seroeant.] 

L Formerly -an officer in England, nearly 
answering to the mors modern oailifl of the • 
hundred ; also tn officer whose duty was to 
attend on the king, and on his lord high- 
etewart in court, to arrest traitors and other 
offenders. Now called a Seijeant-at-Arms 
(q.v.). 

2. English Law: A lawyer of the highest 
rank. He la called serjeant-at-law {sernens 
ad legem), serjeant-eounter, or seijeant of the 
coif. Up to 1874 all common lsw judges were 
admitted to the rank of serjeauta-*t-Uw be- 
fore sitting as judges. Serjeants were ap- 
pointed by writ or patent of the crown. The 
title waa abolished in 1880. The number of 
sergeants-at-law was limited to fifteen, fbe 
most valuable privilege enjoyed by them was 
the monopoly of pleading in the Court of 
Common Pleas. This was taken sway trom 
them by the Act 9 A 10 Viet., c. M (1846), 
when the privilege was extended to liamsters 
of any degree practising in the superior courts 
at Westminster. They wore scarlet robes, 
and in former times a coif or hood, of lawn, 
upon the head. This latter was afterwards 
represented by a small circlet of blsck silk, 
of about three inches in diameter, upon the 
top of the wig. They were addressed as 
“ Brothers'* by the judges. 

"The dt-gree* were those of barrister* (flnt etyled 
apprentices from appremlre, to learn I, who answered 
to onr bachelor* : as the state and depea of aserjeont, 
scrvienilt ad legem, did to that of d^'tor. -MacK- 
stone : Comment.. <Introd., f l.) 

3. Mil.: A sergeant (q.v.). 
t (i) Common serjeant : [Common- 0 froeant]. 
(2) Inferior seijeant* : Serjeants of the macs 
in corporations, officers of ths county, Ac. 
Thera are also aerjeants of manora, Ac. 

* (3) * Kinfs (or Queen's) seijeant: The title 
given to one or more of the serjeants-st-law, 
whose presumed duty is to plead for the crown 
in causes of a public nature, ae indictments 
for treason, Ac. 

* (4) Prime seijeant: The sovereigns first 

serjeant-at-law. 

(5) Serjeant-at-arms: A title given to certain 
English officials, one of whom attends the lord- 
chancellor, another the epeaker of the House 
of Commons, and the" third the lord-mayor 
of Loudon on state or solemn occasions. 
[Sergeant- at-armb.] 

* (6) Serjeants* inn : A society or corporation 
consisting of the entire body of seijeants-at-law. 
It is now dissolved. 

(7) Serjeants of the Jtousehold : Officer® who 
execute several functions within the royal 
household, as the -surgeon. 

•er'-leant-*hlp (er as ar),.. (Eng. ttrjmnt; 

-ship.) The office of a serjeant-atrUw. 

ser'-jeant-tf, ser'-jeant-rtf (er as ar), s. 

[Low Lat. sergentia, sergantia. \ An honorary 
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sermocination— serpent 


kind of English tennre, on condition of ser- 
vice due, not to any lord, but to the klne only. 
It is of two kinds. Grand serieanty and Petit 
seijeanty. (See these words.) 

• ser-mo-^l-na’-tlon, *. [Lat. sermodnatio, 
from sermocinatus, pa. par. of aermocinor = to 
discourse; «mo = a discourse.) The act or 
practice of speech -making. 

"No s^rmocinations of Iron m oarers, felt-makers, 
cobblers, broom-mea !** — Bp. Sail: Free Prisoner, ) 8. 


* ser-mo-$I-na'-tor, *. (Lat.) [Sermocina- 
tion.) One who makes speeches or sermons. 

"The*® obetreperous termocinafors make easy im- 
pression upon the minds of the vu l^xr. ** — Bossei. 

sdr'-mdn, * ser-motm, * ser mun, a [Fr. 
sermon, from Lat. sermonem, accus. of sermo 
= a discourse ; Sp. sermon; ItaL sermone.) 

• 1. A speech, ft discourse, a writing. 

"Another binbop tham bi. tho first aald hi* wrmoun." 

Robert do Brunne, p» 141 

2. A discouree delivered in public, espe- 
cially one delivered by a clergyman or 
preacher for the purpose of Incolcating reli- 
gion or morality, or of giving religions In- 
struction, and founded on a text or passage 
of Scripture; A similar discourse whether 
written or printed ; & homily. 

3. A aerious exhortation, rebuke, reproof, 
or expostulation ; an address on one’s con- 
duct or duty. ( Colloq .) 


• ser-mon, r.L A i. [Sermon, *.] 

A. Truns\tive: 

1. To diacourse of or Inculcate, as in a 
Sermon. 


** Some would ratbor hire good dUdplIao delivered 
plklnly by w»y of precept, or sermonmi *t large, then 
tho* cloudily In wrapped In allegorical derioea*— 
Spenser. 


2. To tutor ; to teach dogmatically ; to lec- 
ture. 


"(kuna, sermon mo oo farther.** 

ShaJkesp. : Timon of Athens, !L S. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To discourse. 

"Yon sermon to n of » dungeon appointed for 
©ffeodor* and rolecredenta."— Bohnshed : Description 
of Ireland, ch. tv. 

2. To compose or deliver sermons ; to preseb. 

"The*e a«lduoua prayer*. tbe*e frequent sermon - 
inat "— Bishop Sail : Remains, p. 280 . 


* ser-mon-eer', • ser-mon-er, a [Eog. 
sermon ; -eer.) A preacher of sermons ; a 
aermonizer. 


" Tho wit* will leara you, if they once peroetro 
You cling to lord* ; and lord*, if thorn yoa leave 
For termnneerex. m 

Ben Jenson : Epigram on the Court PuceU, 

ser-mon-etto', t ser-mon-Sf, a [Eng. ser- 
mon, a. ; diinin. eutL -et.) A short sermon ; 
a lecture. 


** It wu bU cbamctorffltlo plao to preach a aerie* of 
week-day sermone ts.'— Pall Mall Gazette, Dec. 27, 1883. 


fter-mSn'-fo, ser-mfoT-lc-al, a. [Eng. 
sermon ; - ie, -ioaL] Like a sermon ; of the 
nature of a sermon ; hortatory. 

**Flr»t thoo of the first (forglvo my sermonical 
style), namely, of tho fine man.**— Knox: Essay*, 
No. 1«0. 


• ser'-mon-Ing, s. [Eng. sermon ; -Ing.] The 
act of preaching or teaching; hence, dis- 
course, instruction, advice. (Chaucer: C. T,, 
3,091.) 


• ser -mon-Ish, a. [Eng. sermon ; -ish.) Re- 
sembling a sermon. 


* ser m6n-ist, s. [Eng. sermon; -ist .] A 
writer or deliverer of sermons. 


• ser-mo'-nl-iixn, *. [Lat] An iaterlnde or 
hiatorical play formerly acted by the Inferior 
orders of the Catholic clergy, assisted by 
youths, in the body of the church. 

t •er'-min-ize, v.i. & t, [Eng. sermon; -ize.] 

A* Intransitive: 

L To preach, to discourse. 

"Under a pretence of sermonizing they hare ca*t off 
God * aoletna worship on thi* day.”— Sp. jficholson : 
On the Catechism, p. 108. 

2. To inculcate rigid rules. 

"Tho dictate* of a morooo and sermonizing father.** 
—ford Chesterfield. 

3. To make sermons ; to write or compose 
a sermon or sermons. 


4. To adopt a dogmatical style of speaking 
or writing. 

" Though tho tone of H U dlsttaetlr religion*, tbore 
i* very Uttle sermonising and no false sentiment"— 
fit Jamals Gazette, Dec. 22. 1884. 


B. Trans. : To preach a sermon to ; to 
lecture, to tutor. 

• ser’-mon-iz-er, a. [Eng. sermonise); -er.] 
One who sermonizes ; a preacher. 

ser'-moiln-taln, t [Fr. sermontain ; Lat. 
Siler montanum.] 

Bot. : Laserpitium siler . (Laserpitium.) 

* ser-muh’-cle, S. [A dimin. from Lat. 
sermo = a discourse.) A short sermon or dia- 
course ; a serraonett-e. 

•‘The essence of thl* devotion 1* » series of ter- 
munclet, meditation*, hymn*, or prayer*.”— CAurch 
Times, April 2, 1886. 

ser'-O-lIn, a. [Eng. srr(wm), ( alcoh)ol , and 
suff. -fn.) 

Chem. : A name given to a fatty substance 
extracted from dried blood -serum by the 
action of alcohol or ether. According to 
Qobley It is not a pute substance, but a 
mixture of several fats of different melting 
points. 

sor'-e-lis, f. [Etym. not apparent) 

Zool. : A genus of Tsopods, containing only 
one species, Cymothoa paradoxes Formerly it 
was supposed to be the most closely akin of 
any living crustacean to the extinct Trilobites. 
Much nearer approaches are now known. 
[Trilobite.] 

«S-ro6n', bS-r8n', *. [Sp. seron — a pail, a 
basket) 

1. A weight varying with the substance 
which it measures : a seroon of almonds is 
87ilbs, a seroon of nnise-seed from three to 
four hundredweight. 

2. A bale or package made of hide or leather, 
or formed of pieces of wood covered or fas- 
tened with hide for holding drugs, Ac.; a 
seroon. 

sS-r&s-f-tjf, s. [Fr. sbrosiU ; Sp. serosidad ; 
ltal. wrorifd.) 

L The quality or state of being serous. 

2. A seroua fluid ; serum ; the watery part 
of the blood which exudes from the serum 
when it is coagulated by heat 

"Tho amnlc* !■ a aeooral Investment, containing 
the a ado rou* or thlo serosity peraplrablo through tho 
•kin."— Browme: Vulgar Errours, bk. v„ ch. xxL 

ser'-o-tine, s. [Serotinous.] 

Zool,: Vesperugo serotinus, s bat occurring 
Only in the south-eastern countfea of England, 
commoner in France, and distributed over a 
great part of Europe, temperate Asia, and 
the north of Africa. Head and body together 
about three inches long; fur soft and silky, 
usually chestnut-brown above snd yellowish- 
gray beneath, but varying somewhat in differ- 
ent individuals. 

t Ser- St'- In -ous, a. [Lat. serotinus, from 
serus = late.) 

Bot, : (1) Appearing Iste in a season ; (2) 
Evening flowered. 

ser'- oils, *ser'-6se, a, [Fr. sireux, from 
Lat. *eroms.) [Serum.] 

1, Of or pertaining to serum. 

"Thl* dlaea** [drop*y] m*y happen wherever thorn 
art serous re**el »."— A rbuthnU : On Diet, ch. Ir. 

2. Thlo, watery; like whey. (Applied to 
that part of the blood which separates in 
evaporstioo from the grumous or red part, 
also to the fluid which lnbricates ft serous 
membrane.) 

" [Thl«l cannot keep it from sqaeerlug oa all aide*, 
and pressing out the milky sod serose humour In the 
hotter, if there were any auch pressure, as I* •opposed.*’ 
— ^ More : Antidote against Atheism, bk. 1L. ch. U. 

serous-apoplexy, a. 

Pathol : Apoplexy produced by aerons effu- 
sion oo the brain. 

serous-membrane, * 

Anat,(Pl.): Membranes having their snrfsce 
moistened by serum. They line cavities of 
the body from which there is no outlet. The 
chief are the peritoneum, the two pleurae, the 
pericardium, and the arachnoid membrane. 
Serous membranes differ from mneous mem- 
branes in having thinner layers, finer fibres, 
and an epithelium with only a single layer of 
polygonal cells. 

Ser'-pcns, t. [Lat,=a serpent.) [Serpent, 
S„ A. 11. 1.) 

ser'-pent, *. & a. [Fr., from Lat. serpentem, 
accus. of serpens = a serpent ; lit. as a creep- 


ing thing, from serpens, pr. par. of serpo = to 
creep ; Gr. eprnu ( herp5 ) — to creep.) 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit, : In the same sense as II. 4. 

2. Fig. : A subtle, treacherous, snd mali- 
cious person. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : One of the forty-eight ancient 
constellations extending serpent-like through 
s wide expause of sky. The head is under 
Corona borealis, the body winds throngh 
Ophluchus, and the tail reaches tbn Milky 
Wsy near the conatelistion Aquila. Its stare 
ftre generally very small, the largest, Cor 
serpentis, being intermediate between the 
second and the third magnitude. 


2. Music: An almost obsolete bass instru. 
ment of a powerful character. It is s wooden 
tube, about eight feet long, incressing conic- 
ally from I inch diameter at the 
mouthpiece to four Inches at the 
open end, twisted into V-shsped 
turns, followed by s large circu- 
lar convolution. This is covered 
with leather, and has a mouth- 
piece like a horn or trombone, 
and keys for the several notes 
to be produced. It was invented , 
by a French priest at Auxerre 
in 1590, and is frequently used 
in the orchestra to strengthen 
the bass part; but it requires 
to be very skilfully blown. The 
serpent is a transposing instrument, being in 
B flat, and the part it is to take is therefore 
written a note higher than its real sound. Its 
compass is three octaves and one note. 

3. Pyrotechny: A small paper tube, filled 
with mealed powder or rocket composition, 
nnt very compactly driven. Serpents are used 
for filling paper shells or the pots of rockets, 
and pursue « wavering serpentine course 
through the air wbeo ignited. 

"Ia firework* give him leave to Tent hit iplte, 
Theee are tho only serpents he can write.* 

Dryden: Absalom t Achithophel, It 45L 



4. Zool. (PI.): Ophidia, an order of Reptilea 
popularly distinguished from the rest of the 
class by having a very elongated body and no 
external limbs. They are very widely dis- 
tributed, abounding in the tropics, where 
they attain their greatest size, absent only 
from the Arctic and Antarctic regions, and 
they are mentioned in the earliest records of 
the human race. The body and tail are 
covered with scales, and the head often with 
plates or shields. Locomotion is effected either 
entirely by means of the ribs, the free extrem- 
ities of which are attached bymuscalar con- 
nections to the abdominal scales — the animals 
walking, so to speak, on the ends of their 
ribs, or aided by rudimentary hind limbs, the 
only external trace of which ia a horny claw 
or spur, as in the case of the Boas and 
Pythons (to which the name serpent is often 
popularly confined). They are divided into 
three groups : Innocuous, Venomons Colu- 
brine, and Vlperine, the last two groups pos- 
sessing poiaoo-fangs, the Boas, which kill 
their prey by constriction, belonging to the 
first. Broadly speaking, the innocuous ser- 
pents are oviparous, the venomous are ovi- 
viparous. Most of the former, like the Com- 
mon English Snake ( Tropidonotus nntrix), 
deposit the eggs in a long string in eome heap 
of decaying vegetable matter, and leave them ; 
while some of tbe larger serpents coil round 
their eggs, and hatch them by the heat of 
their bodies. The senses of smell aad taste 
are probably not acute ; the ear has no ex- 
ternal opening, but they sre sensible of sound, 
and especially of sharp, shrill notes [Serpent- 
charmino] ; the eyes are small, end protected 
from injury by a transparent integument, 
which comes away with the slough when the 
animal casts its skin, which happens at least 
once a year. [Tropidonotus.] Serpents are 
very variously coloured ; some are extremely 
beautiful ; but, as a rule, the venomous kinds 
are of darker and more uniform coloration 
than those which are not poisonous. Some 
of the innocuous kinds are capable of being 
tamed ; the Rat-snake ( Ptyas mucosus) ia often 
kept in honses in India for the purpose of de- 
stroying rata and mice, but by the generality 
of mankind eerpenta are regarded with aver- 
sion and horror; and Brehm and Dsrwin 
both note the terror which they excite In 
monkeys — zoologically so near akin to man. 
There are numerous species in the United States, 
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Including several poisonous species of rattle- 
snakes, copperheads a ud moccasins. In England 
the bite of tbe viper is venomous but rere'j o 
never fatal. Ireland has no an ukee. [SbAKE.j 
* B. As adjective : 

1. Serpentine, winding. 

2. Deceitful, treacherous, subtle. (Pope.) 
serpent-bearer, *. [Serfentabius.] 
serpent-boat, s. [Pamban-mancue.] 
serpent-charmer, *. One who charms 

or professes to charm serpenta; a snake- 
charmer. 

« Iu general these terpenUOuirmert 
ilutinrt tribe* of ineu In their •everal coantnea, P*Oj“ 
the ^wer they clai m to be an inherit and 
noturll function ."— McClintock A St r ova : Bib. Cyclop., 
lx. 886. 

serpent-charming, *. A fascination 
exercised over a serpent hy simple music. 
Many itinerant showmen make a living In the 
East by exhibiting their powers over veno- 
mous snakes. Tlie practice has corns down 
from remote antiquitv, and Is alluded to In 
Psalm lviii. 4, 5, and Jer. vili. 17. In most , 
cases the cobra ( Kaja tripudkins) Is the serpent 
charmed, and ths poison-fangs are genersdly 
extracted ; If this is not dons the performer 
holds a cloth in one hand which allows the 
•erpeot to strike, and so exhaust the 8a PP 1 y 
of venom. A large proportion of so-called 
serpent charmers are, however, mountebanks 
who perform with nun-venomous serpenta or 
those drugged ioto harmlessoass. 

serpent-cucumber , *. 

Bot. : Trichosanthes colubrina 

serpent-deity, snake-deity, «. 

Compar. Pdig. : A serpent worshipped , m i 
divinity or as the avatar of some deity or 

• ip . . . appear* to have maintained 
a earl T Indian Buddhiam, for the 
USr tonTshow *ceue* of adoption 
make-deity in hi* temple. -Tyler. 
I7S), ii. M* 

serpent-eagle, s. 

Omith. : The genus Spllomla (q.v.). 
serpent-eater, *. 

1. Ornith. : Tlie Secretary-bird. 

2. Zool. : [Mabkhoob]- 
serpent-fence, *. A zigzag fence made 

by placing the ende of the rails upon each 
ether. 

serpent-flsb, b. 

Ichthy. : Cepola rubescens. 
serpent-like, a. Like a serpent. 

" Btruck m© with her tongue. , 

Met urpmt-UH -poo t 

serpent-race, b. 

Com-par. R*lig . : A race which at one time 
probably had a serpent as a totem, and so 
came to attribute their descent to a serpent. 
[Ophiooene ; see extract.] 

ii im., Hamkrit natne of the eoake, * otf*i te*®** 

alto the (^pSdeSgnatlon of its adorer*, and thu* 


•* Serpeot worship . . 
no mean place io earl; 
sculptures of the SaacM 
of the five-beaded rr~ 

Prim. Cult. (ed. 187*), ii. MO. 


titnply *erpeot-wor»hippera. — Tyior . mm. luu 
{ed. 1873), ii. 340. 

serpent-withe, *. 

Bot. : A plant, Aristolochia odoratissima, 

serpent-wood, *. [Ophioxvlon.] 
serpent- worship, *. 

Compar. Rdig. : Ophiolatry ; the worship 
of serpents as symbols or avatars of a deity, 
a branch of animal-worship [Zoolatby], with 
; wide range in time and space. Fewiason 
connects it with Tree-worship (q.v.). He con. 
alders that ths cures pronounced on thsSer 
npnt fOen lii. 14, 15) had reference to eerpent- 
roreiip, and wJs pit in by the writers of the 
Pentateuch, who “set themselves to intro- 
duce the purer and loftier worship of the 
Elohim, or of Jehovah,” In order to discoun- 
tenance an older faith, to which from time to 
time some of ths Jews seem to have reverted 
(2 Kings xviil. 4 ; Wisdom xi. 15, Story of Bel). 
In Greece. the centre of serpent- worship was 
the grove of Epldauros, whence the Romans, 
on the occasion of a plague, a.u.c. 462, sent for 
& aeroeut. and brought It to Rome with great 
ceremony ( Liv . x. 47 ; Ov. Met. xv. 62 ^“< 44 )» 
at the siege of Troy a serpent appean > aa 
an omen of victory to the Greeks \ (IL ii. 304 , 
cf. Ov. Met. xil. 1-23), and from Plnterch we 
know that Alexander was reputed to have 


be cited tne taw oi 

the snake which glided from the 1 of 
Anchises (ib. v. 84-99), and which ^.neas 
considered to be either the genius loci, or the 
spirit of his father ; and the sacred erpent of 
Lanuvium (Prop. iv. 8) ; whilst from Persius 
fi. 113) and from discoveries at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum it is clear that the ser ^"* 
a sacred emblem. In modern times serpent 
worship is prevalent among some i of the 
Indians of North America, on the west coast 
of Africa, and, to a great extent, in India. 

••When we flmt meet terjyent-teorthipt itlmrlaVM 
wild ernes* of Blnal. the grove. 

event*. Hi* worehip may have 
long before w* become practically « 

H, It had p eased to the opposite ® . 

▼oUrie».’ , --/’eJVt«*<>« ■* Trtt A Serpent horthip, p. *■ 

serpent-worshipper, *. 

Compar. Rdig.: One who pays divine 
honours to serpents. [Serpent- worship.] 

gSgeMSS 

187*), li. 340. 

serpent’s beard, s. 

Bot. : Ophiopogon japonica. 

Serpent’s heart, *. [Cob, \ 4.] 
serpent’s tongue, *. 

1. Bot. : Ophioglossum vulgatum. 

* 2. PaUevnt. : A popular name for the 
tooth of a particular shark. It resembles a 
serpent's tongue with its root. 

* ser'-pent, v.i. & t. [Serpent, *.] 

A, Intrans. : To wind like a serpent ; to 

meander. , . 

“TbU moon, that *aa ... „ 

DI4 tb. . ii 

B. Trans , : To curl or wind round ; to en* 

“ Fruit trees whose bole* *re terpented with sxeet 
lent vines."— AVelyn : Memoir t, L 1S7. 

ser-pSn-tiir'-i-a, *. [Serpentarv.] 

ser-pSn-ta-r l-I-doe, *. pi [Mod. JUt.*«r 
pintari(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -Wee.] 
[Sebpentabius, 2.] 
ser-pen-tar'-i-us, *. [Lat.] 

1, Astron . : Ophluchus (q.v.). 

2, Omith. : A genus of doubtful affinities, 
sometimes placed with the lalconidee. but 
according to Prof. Newton, property made the 
type of a family Serpenterlidte. There is hut 
one species, Scrpentarius enstatus, the Secre- 
tary-bird (q.v.). 

3, Palceont. : One species, S. robust-us, from 
the* Miocene of the Allier. 

se^-p$n-tar-£, ser-pen-tar'-X-a* s. [Lat 

serpenta-ria'.] 

1 Bot : Aristolochia se-rpentana. The root 
has an aromatic and caiophoraceous odour, 
and a bitter camphoraceons taste. 

tufio^nTa uSctoe* of^entiT Th^y 

are stimulant, tonic, diat^oretl^ and diuretic. 


are stimulant, tome, aiapnoreuc, • 

Sometimes used in atonic rheumatism, ju low 
fever, and to promote eruption In exanthemata. 

* ser-p§n'-te?, *- pi [Lat. pi. of serpens — 
a serpent (q.v.).] 

Zool. : The second order of Llnoseus s Am- 
phlhia. It consisted of six genera ; Crotalus 
fflve species), Boa (ten species), Colul^ r (ninety- 
six species), Anguis (fifteen species), Amphls- 
boena (two species), and Csecilia (two species). 

* ser-pSnt'-I-form, a. [Lat. serpens, genlt. 
sernentis — a serpent, and forma — form.] 
Having the form of a serpent; serpentine. 

* ser'-pen-tlg'-Sn-oiis, a. [Lat serpens 
^enit. serpentis-& serpent, and ?^uo. Pa. t. 
genui = to beget.] Born or bred of a serpent. 

ner -uen-tine, a. & *. [Pr. serpentin, from 
LtfZpcntinls, from serpens, genit. serpentu 
= a serpent; Sp. & ltal. serpentino.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, Pertaining to or resembling a serpent *, 
having the qualities of a serpent ; subtle. 


rooaea, snuwmi'uo. 

“la » stftte of health accompanying youth. th« 
oatllue* are wariag, flowiag, and terpentine. Key- 
noldt: Art of Pointing, No. M. 

II Manege: Applied to a horse’s tongue 
when he is constantly moving It sod aometuncs 
passing it over ths hit. 

B. As substantive : 

* L Ord. Lang. : A winding in and out ; 
a curve ; a serpentine figure. 

“ Kp«nioir up an amount of warmth that la deulec 
to tM Xr.^t.d.unj.top ol <f. .rrpmuiot., 
snd what not. — Field, March 18, 1886. 

IL Technically : 

* 1 Ordn . ; An old form of cannon of seven 
inches bore. The handles represented ser- 

Pe o tS jfin. : An abundant mineral occurring 
in one or other of Its numerous varieties in all 
parts of the world. Crystallization, probably 
orthorhombic, but when found in distinct 
crystals always pseudomorphous. Occ^ra 
usually massive, but sometimea fihrous, 
foliated fine granular to cryptocrystalline. 
Hardness 2 '5 to 4; but varying according to 
nSr P CT. 2-5 to 2*65 ; lustre, aub-resin- 
SSr to’ gr«fy, pearly, dull ; colour, many 
ehades of green, yellow, streak, white, 
ahining ; translucent to opaque , feel, p^aay , 
fracture, either conchoidal or splintery. 
ComD. : eillea, 44‘H ; magnesia, 42*97 ; water, 

I2*89 P = 100, corresponding with the usual ly- 
accepted formula, 2Mg0Si02 + MgO,2HO. 
Dana divides this species as follows : 

a Viulve * fll Ordinary tnauive. compritlug pr*. 

^T^mellar: (5) Antlgorlts. (8) Wllliam*ite. 

Metaxlte and Baltlmorite. 

E. Cry*talllxed. 

F. Serpeotine rock*. 

3 Petrol. : A rock consisting essentially of 
a hydrated silicate of magnesia, resulting from 
the alteration of magnesian rocks, of all geologi- 
cal ages, especially those of olivine. 
tainsalao some protoxide of iron, and other 
impurities which cause a great vanat ion In 
colour, which is often of a dull green, but Is 
also marbled and mottled with red and purple. 

It takes a high polish, snd la turned Into 
ornamental articles. The acces^rymmerals 
are numerous, the most frequent being pyrope, 
hronzite, magnetite, and chromite. 

4 Geol. : Serpentine Is considered an altered 
intrusive rock, originally a trap or dolents 
with olivine. Prof. Bonney limits the term 
to the type found at the Lizard, in Cornwall, 
it has been maintained that in some cases 
serpen tiosmay 1 hav^ .risen from ths .Iteration 
of sedimentary rocks. 

serpentine-stone, *. [Snake-stone ] 
serpentine-verse, a. A verse which 
begins and ends with the same word : as, ^ 

“ CretHt amor nnmmi. quantum dps* 

“ Greater rtow* the lore of pelf, a* P l 4 *® 11 B 101 ™ 
greater.* 

A mbo floreutes ictatibu*. Arcades ambo. m 
Both In the *prtog of life, Arcadian, both. ' 

* ser -p^n-tine, v.t. & f. [Serpentine, a.] 

A. Tratw. : To wind or twine round ; to 

in M V dear,’ *aid Hiram, terventiving hi* loag arm 
about h y e?.^/) (7. Murray : V%. Strange, ch. xhl 

B. Intrans. : To wind In and out like a 
serpent ; to meander. 

.. Tn those fair vales by Nature form d to pleaw. 
Where Guadalqulv.r neath. 

* se r'-p 9 n- tine-1^, adv. [Eng. serpentine , 
a. ; - ly .] lR a- serpentine manner. 

ser-p^n-tin'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Serpen- 
tine, v.] 

* ser-pSn-tm'-Xng-ltf, adv. [Eog. ser- 
pentining; -ly.] Serpentinely. 

« They . . . terpentivivgly ^nrtch the roof. 

1 y & Browning : Baltnution t Adventure. 

8 0 r „p©n tin-1 to, *- [Eng. serpentiMe); « afT - 

-ite (Petrol.), j 

Petrol. : A name used to designate the rock 
serpentine to distinguish it from the mineral 
of the same name. 

* ser'-pSn-tin-ous, o. (Lat. ttrpfntinvj,.] 

PerUhilng or relating to, or of the nature of 
a serpent ; serpentine. 


know that Alexander was reputed to u *v 0 i * v . tlA _ TlfllL exist, ph = t 

esu. bfiyt; P^t, J<*l; eat. ^II. ch0 ^ l^A. -We. -<Ue. dfL 

^.4.^ = riian. -tton. -Won = rtiun; -pon. -yon ”• 
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serpentize — sertularida 


• ser'-pent-ize, v.i. [Eng. serpent; -ize] To 
wind m aud out like a serpent ; to meander. 

“ The l&ue terpenilxet tor many • mile.”— Mason : 
Sots on drag, let. 4. 

• ser'-pent-ry, #. (Eng. serpent ; -ry.] 

L A winding in and out, like that of a 
serpent ; a meandering. 

2. A plaee infested by serpents. 

* 3. (A collective noun.) Serpents ; beings 
having the characteristics of serpents. 

" Left by men-slog*, and bvmnn serpentry.” 

£et Us: Sndymion, L KL 

• sc r' -pet, 9. [Lat. tirpieuhts — a basket made 
of rushea ; sirpus, scirpus — a rush.] A basket. 

•er'-pler-ifce, *. [After M. 8erpier(i) ; euff 
-its (if in.).] 

Min . : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
In small crystals of a greenish-blue colour, 
and stated to be a basic sulphate cf copper 
and zinc. Made a new species principally on 
optical grounds, but (as suggested by 'Dans, 
jun.) needs further chemical examination. 
Found at the Laurium mines, Greece. 


aer-pl^-in-otis, a. [Lat serpigo, geolt 
ser pig inis .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Affected with serpigo (q.v.). 

2. Pathol. : Extending from several points in 
the form of portions of circles. Used spec, of 
serpiginous chancre. 


“ It begin with * •erpigo, making many round 
■pot*. «aab u an fanerally called ring-worm*. with 
extra* m itch In;, which by frequent scratching heated 
and mattered, and afterward* arabb'd. and In progress 
overapraad her limb* with a dry white aciirf, under 
which tba serpiginous circle* lay covered.”— Wiseman : 
Surgery, bk. L, ch. xxr. 


* ser-pi-go, s. [Lat.] A kind of tetter, or 
dry eruption on the skin. (Nora.) 

” For thy own bowel*, which do cat! thee elre. 

Do enree the gout, serpigo, and the rhenru. 

ShoJbesp. : Measure for Measure, 11L L 

aer'-pl&th, a. [A corrupt of sarplar .] A 
weight equal to 80 stones. (Scotch.) 

aer'-po-let, a [Fr.] 

1. Wild thyme. 

2. An oil from Thymus SerpyUum. It is 
osed in perfumery. 


•er'-pu-la, *. [Lat = a little serpent (q.v.).] 

ZooL : The type-genus of Serpulinse. Tube 
long and shelly, more or less tortuous, some- 
times solitary, sometimes aggregated and fixed 
to some foreign body by partof its surface ; well- 
marked operculum, horny, rarely calcareous. 
The United States has several species, but the 
largest are from tropical seas. [Start un£,j 

Ber-pu'-lS-an, s. [8eepula.] Anyone of the 
Serpuiid®. 

ser-pu-lldfe, s. pL [Lat. serpul( n); fem. 

pL adj. sutf. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Tuhicolous Annelids, 
with two sub-families: Sa belli nee and Serpu- 
lin® (q.v.). Tube calcareous or membranous ; 
animal vermifomi; thoracic and abdominal 
regions usually well defined, mouth situate 
between spiral or semicircular branchial fans 
or laminae ; tentacnlar cirri present. 

2. Polwont. : The family commences In the 
Upper Silurian, In which the type-genua, with 
others, occurs, and Is found also in Secondary 
and Tertiary formations. 

aer-pn'-ti-dan, g. [Serpdlioje.] Any mem- 
ber of the family Serpulid®. 

aer-pu-ll'-nae, s. pi. [Lat. serpnXa ) ; fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -taos.] 

Zool. : The typical sub- family of Serpulidae 
(q.v.), with several genera. Tube calcareous ; 
animal with cilisted thoracic membrane, dor- 
sal and ventral surfaces partly covered with 
cilia ; operculum usually present. 

aer'-pn-line, o. & #. [S eh puling] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembliug 
the Serpulinse (q.v.). 

B. As subet. : Any Individual of the Serpu- 
lina. (Cassells Nat . Hist., vi. 249.) 

Ser'-pu-Iite, s. [Serpulites.] 

L Any individual of the genus Serpulites 
(q.v.). 

2. A fossil Serpnla (q.v.) 

Ber-pu-li'-te^, s. [Lat. serpuXa) ; rites.) 

PaUeont : A genus instituted by Murchison, 
tor certain smooth semi-calcareous tubes, 


often of great length, and apparently unat- 
tached, which occur in the Silurian series. 
These tubes in some species reach a length of 
over a foot, with a diameter of sn Inch, and 
their true nature is not yet satisfactorily as- 
certained. (Nicholson.) 

* serr, v.t. [Fr. serrer=to compact, to press 
together, to lock ; Low Lat. sero — to bolt, 
from Lat. iero = a bolt.] To crowd, press, 
or drive together ; to contract. [Serried.] 

“Grinding of the teeth is cutited (likewise) by * 
gnUieriug *nd serring of the »piriU together to resist.” 
— Bacon ; Sat. Hist., | 714. 

ser'-ra, (pL s&r'-rae), *. [Lat. = a saw.] 

Pot., Anat.,dc.(PL): The saw-lika toothings 
on the margins of leaves, in the serrated su- 
tures of the skull, Ac. 

ser-ra-dll-la, s. [Fr. serradelle.] 

Bot : Ornilhopus sativus, a fodder- plant. 

Ser-ra'-nfia, a. [Mod. Lat., from terra — a 
saw, from the serrated dorsal fin.] 

1. Ichthy. : Sea-perches ; a genua of Percld®. 
They are found on the shores of all temperate 
seas, and abound in the tropics, some of the 
latter species entering brackish and even 
fresh wHter, bnt all aj>awn in the sea. Body 
oblong, compressed, with small scales ; teeth 
villiform, with distinct canines in each jaw, 
teeth on vomer and palatine bones ; oue 
dorsal, mostly with nine or eleven spines, 
anal with three. Two species, Serrantw 
cabrilla , the Smooth Semmus, and S. gigas, 
the Dusky Perch, are met with in the British 
Channel, and are common In the Mediter- 
ranean. (See extract) 

“ In the European apedee of Serramts a testicle- 
like body U attached to the lower part of the ovary ; 
bat many specimen* of tfai* genus are undoubtedly 
male*.'*— Gunther: Study of F\the*. p. l$7. 

2. PaXeeont. : From the Eocene of Moute 
Bolca. 

ser-ra-s&T-mo, t. [Lat strra = a saw, and 

salmo = a salmon.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Characinid®. Thespecies 
are found In the South American rivera, where 
they grow to a large size. 

ser- rate, sgr'-rat-ed, a, [Lat. serratus, 

pa, per. of serro — to saw.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Notched ou the edge, like a 
saw ; toothed. 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf, dc.): Having sharp, 
straight-edged teeth, pointing to the apex. 
[Biseraate.] 

" la the figure they an represented too stiff and too 
much serrated."— Dampier : Voyages; Plants in Jfene 
UMand, rol. UL 

serrated suture, *. [Dkwtated-sutur*.] 

ser-ra'-tlon, *. [Serrate.] Formation in 
the shape of a saw. 

8er-r&t'-u-la, i. [Mod. Lat, from semila — 
a little aaw, referring to the serrated margins 
of the leaves. In Class. Lat serratula — 
betony, a different genus.] 

Bot. : Sawwort ; the typical genns of Serra- 
tnle® (q.v.). Heads solitary or corymbose, 
sometimes dioecious, purple or white ; in- 
volucre oblong, Imbricated with straight 
unarmed scales; receptacle chaffy; the scales 
split into linear bristles; corolla regular, 
tabular ; pappus persistent, pilose; baira 
filiform, In several rows, the interior the 
longest; filaments papillose; anthers with a 
short blunt appendage, ecaudate at the base. 
Known species abont thirty. One, Serratula 
tinctoria. Is British. It is two to three feet 
high, generally with pinnatifid or lyrate and 
finely serrated leaves, and reddish-purple 
fiowera, the males with bine, the females with 
white anthers. Not wild In Scotland, and 
absent from Ireland- It yields a green or a 
yellow dye. 

ser-ra-tra -l§-80, s. pi plod. Lat serratul(o.) ; 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -«e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cynareae (q.v.). 

ser'-ra-ture, s. [Lat serratura.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A notching in the edge of 
anything, like that of a saw. 

“ Tbe*e *re w? it* ted on tb* edge* ; hut lbe terratures 
*r« deeper end grosser then *ny of the re*t." — Wood- 
ward. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : The teeth of a serrated leaf, 
ser'-rl-com, a. & s. [Serricohites.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 


groop or tribe Serricornia (q.v.); having ser- 
rated antennae. 

B. As subst. : Any coleopterous insect of 
the fisiraily Serricornia (q.v.). 

ser-rl-eor'-ni-a, Bcr-ri-^er’-ue?, «. pi . 

[Lat. serr a = a saw, and cornu = a horn.] 
ErUom. : A tribe of Pentamera. Elongste 
beetles, with antenn* short or moderato In 
length, most of the joints so prolonged on the 
inner side as to appear at least serrate, or in 
eome cases pectinate. Head generally re- 
tracted up to the eyes in the prothorax, a 
projection of the prosternum received into 
a cavity of the mesosternum. Families: 
Buprestidtt, Tliroscidse, Eucuemlde, and 
Elateridie. 

sSr’-ried, a. [Serhy.] Crowded, close, com- 
pact. 

•* Linked in the serried ph*lAnx tight" 

Scott : M amnion, rL M> 

ser-ro'-nl-a, s. [From Fr. serron — Cheno- 
podium, Bonus Henricus (?) ] 

Bot. : A genns uf Piperidae. Serronia 
Jaborandi Is sialogogue and diuretic. 

* S^r'-roiis, a. [Lat. terra = a saw.] Like 
the teeth of a saw ; Irregular. 

“ A serrous or l*rring motion."— Browne: • Vulgar 
Brrours, bit. ill., ch. xxvlL 

g^r'-ru-lato, sSr -ru-lat-cd, a. [Lat. ser- 
rula t dimin. of serra =. a saw.] Finely seriate ; 
having very minute notches. 

“The Anterior tibia# . . . urosUy lerrwJaf#."— Trans. 
Amer. Philos. Soviet*, 1*7*, p. 3*7. 

sSr-ru-la'-tlon, *. 18ehrulate.] A very 
minute notch ; a slight Indentation. 

** The eerrutations being computed of spin alee.”— 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Society, 187*, p. 287. 

sSr-rti'-rf-a, a. [Named after Dr. James 
Bemirier, Prof, of Botany at Utrecht.] 

Bot : A genus of Proteldae. Many species, 
all from the Cape of Good Hope, and culti- 
vated as greenhouse ahrube. 

* ser'-ry, v . t . [Serb.] To crowd or press 

together. 

T Obsolete except in the pa. par. [Serried.] 

ser-tu-la-rel'-la, s. [Mod. Iat., dimin. 
from sertularia (q.v.).] 

Zool : A genus of Sertnlarifdffl. Plent- 
like ; atera simple or branching, jointed, 
rooted by a creeping stolon ; hydrothec® 
biserial, decidedly alternate, one usually 
borne on each iuternode, with an operculnm 
composed of several pieces, the orifice gene- 
rally toothed; gonothec® usually ringed 
t ran aversely. Species numerous; widely 
distributed. 

Ser-tu-lar'-I-a, *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
sertum = a garland.] 

Zool : The type-genas of Serials ri id® (q.v.). 
Plant-like ; steins simple or branching, 
jointed, rooted by a creeping stolon ; hydro- 
theca biserial, opposite to alternate, without 
external operculum, mostly arranged In pairs, 
gonothec® scattered with a simple orifice, 
and without internal marsupinm. Species 
very numerous, with representatives In almost 
all seas. 

ser-tu-lar'-I-an, a. [Sertularia.] 

Zoof. : Any member of the sub-order Ser- 
tularida (q.v.). 

sor'-tu-La-rid, *. [Sertularida.] Any 

individual of the Sertularida. (Nichols&n: 
Zool (ed. 1878), p. 115.) 

Ber-tu-l&r'-i-da, a. pi . [Mod. Lat sertular - 
(ia);* neat. pi. adj. suff. -Ida.] 

1. Zool : A group or sub-order of Hydroida, 
having the hydrosoma compound and fixed ; 
the polvpary, besides investing the cotnosarc, 
forme hydrothec® for the protection of the 
polypltes ; the gonophores are borne on gono- 
blastidia and enclosed In gonothec®. There 
are several femilies, and the group Is univer- 
sally distributed, with the Campanalirida, 
this group has been named CalyptobUstea 
(Allman), Sertularina (Ehren.), Sertulari® 
(Agasi.), Skenotoka (Cams), or Thecaphors 
(Biwcfcx). 

2. Pakeont. : Not certainly known to occur 
fossil, but Several genera now ranked with 
the Graptolites are not improbably Sertularida, 
[Drndrooraftus.] 


l&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hers, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine: go, p5t, 
or, wore, w^lt work, who. Bon; mute, otib, cure, unite, cur, rule, filll; try, Syrian, *9, ce = e; ay = a; qu = lew* 
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*- pi. [Mod. Lat. sertu- 
larita) ; Lat fern. adj. Buff, -idee.] 

ZooL: A family of Sertularida (q.v.). 
Hydrotheoee sessile, more or less inserted in 
the stem and branches; polypites wholly 
retractile, with a sJoglo wreathrf MUtarm 
tentacles round a conical proboscis , g<joo- 
zooids always fixed. Several genera, widely 

distributed. 

• ser'-tu-lum, «. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
Lat. sertum =s a wreath, a garland.] 

Bot. : A simple umbeL (Louis C . Richard .) 

ser'-um, s. [Lat =» whey, serum ; cogn. with 
Gr. epos (oroa) = whey.] 

1 Anat. : A pale yellowish Hqnid obtained 
hv drawing blood from the vessels and allow- 
ing it to separate into a thicker and a thinner 
portion. The thinner one Is the serum. It 
consists of proteid substances, fata, extrac- 
Uves, aod salioe matter. The flolU contente 
of the serum is 9*22 in males, and 8.29 in 
females ; the rest is water. There Is also a 
serum of chyle and one of lymph. 

2. Chem. : Whey. The opalescant liquid, con- 
taining milk-sugar - and vanoua salts wh ch 
separates when milk is curdled by the action 
of acids, rennet &©• (Watts,) 
serum-lactls, s. The same as Sebum, 2. 

* serv'-a-ble, a. [Eng. «ert<e); *af>k.] Cap- 
able of 'being served. 

♦serv'-age (age as J&), «. [Eng. 9erv(e); 

-age.] Serfage, servitude. 

• «• ^ iv ax 

qr Used when a tenant besides paying rent, 
tod to find odo or more workmen for his 
lord's service. 

sgr-val, a (Native name.] 

ZooL : Felis serval , the Bush Cat °* African 
Tiger-cat distributed over Africa, abiding 
in* the aootli. Its body ia proportionately 
longer and it* tall ahorter than those of the 
Trua Cata, in this respect approaching the 
Lyuxes, tom which it ft differentiated by the 
absence of ear-tufta. Body about forty inches 
tail sixteen Inches, fur tawny, spotted with 
black. It is found in the extensive grassy 
plains, where it prey* on antelopes and other 
small game. 

* serV-and, pr. par, or a. [Serve.] 

Bcr -vant * ser-vaunt, *. [Fr. «riwnt, pr- 
par. ofurvir = to serve (q.v.) ; 8p .sirviente ; 
Port, A ltal. servente, Servant and sergeant 
are doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1 One who serves or does service, volun- 
tarily or involuntarily ; a person male or 
female who is employed by another to per- 
form menial offices or for other labour, and Is 
subject to hie orders ; a person who Inborn® 
or exerts himself for the benefit of another, 
his master or employer ; a subordinate helper 
or assistant. The term usually implies the 
idea of one who performs certain duties or 
offices for another according to an agreement ; 
it is thus distinguished from a slave, who is 
the property of his master, and is entirely 
subject to his will. Legally, anv person is 
the servant of another, in whose business or 
under whose order or direction he ft acting 
for the time being. Colloquially the term is 
applied distinctively to domestic aeryanta, 
forming part of a household for the time being. 

• 2. One in a state of bondage or subjection. 

-Remember that thoa wests servant In Egypt/— 
Deuteronomy v. 15. 

• 3. Anything which serves to assist or aid : 
M, Fire is a good servant , but a bad master. 

4. An expression of civility used by equals ; 
formerly a term of gallantry denoting an ad- 
mirer of a lady. * ^ . „ 

-Who cell*? Tmir servant »nd toot friend. - 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, It. X 

II. English Law: Servants are of various 
kinds— eervaats in husbandry, or laborers; 
servants in particular trades, and menial or 
dorceatio servants. Servants in husbandry 
are generally hired by the year, as from 
Michaelmas to Michaelmas, and unless there 
De a stipulation to the contrary, no wages are 
due till the year expires. Unless by express 
agreement, the engagement with a domestic 
servant can he terminated if a month s 
notice be given on either side. A master 
cannot deduct from a servant’s wages the 


price of articles broken or lost, however gross 
the negligence may have been. It ia not 
legally compulaory on a master or mistress to 
give a discharged servant a character ; if, 
however, one be given, it mnst ba true. If a 
servant, dishonest in one house, obtain a 
situation in another one threugh a false 
character given by the person who dismissed 
the aervaot, and if as tha result Of this un- 
truthfulness the second house is robbed, an 
action for the entire amount taken lira against 
the writer of the falsa character. A tax on 
male servants was imposed in 1777 ; one on 
female servants, imposed in 1785, was re- 
pealed in 1792. 

% In the term servant Is included the idea 
of the service performed. The term drudjgt 
includes drudgery. We hire a servant at a 
certain rate, and for a particular service ; we 
employ a drudge in any labour however hard 
ana disagreeable. (Crabb. ) 

(1) Servants of ^ Ever Blessed Virgin: 
(Sehvites). 

(21 Your obedient servant, your humble ser- 
vant: Phrases of civility used especially in 
the conclusion of a letter, and expressing, or 
supposed to express, the willingness of the 
writer or speaker to do service to the person 
addressed. 

servant-maid, servant-girl, s. A 

female domestic servant, 
servant-man, *. A male or man-servant. 

servant of servants, *, 

L One debased to the lowest condition of 
servitude. 

« Cnrwd be C<m«i*a : • servant of sonants shall be 
bo unto bU hrethren /— Genesis lx. S5. 

2. A title (servus servorum ) assumed by the 
Popes since the time of Gregory the Great. 

servant’s hall, #. The room in & houae 
set apart for the uee of the servants in com- 
mon, in ^ which they take their meals together, 
Ac. 

* gcr'-vgnt, p,t (Sehvaitt, •.] To subject. 

Are servant $d to other*. ^ Shakes jx, .’ Coriolamu, v. 1 

scr'-vant-Sss, i. [Eng. servant; -ess.] A 
female servaat. 

• ser'-vant-r^, s. [Eng. servant ; -ry.] Ser- 
vants collectively ; a body of servants. 

serve, vX A i. [Fr. servir , from Lat serrio, 
from the same root as servo * to keep ; bp. « 
Port, servir ; Itah servire.] 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 To work for ; to do service for ; to act 
as servant to ; to be in the employment of, as 
a domestic, a hired assistant, an official 
helper, Ac. 

- The tjrmnt that I wr?*.* Shakesp. : Tempest, ILL 
2. To be In ft stats of anbjectlon or servi- 
tude to. 

3 To reader spiritual service, obedience, 
or worship to ; to revere and obey. 

“Who best 

Be&r HU mild yoke, they tore* Him beet/ 

1 Milton r On his Blindness. 

4 To be subordinate or subservient to : to 
actor take a secondary or inferior part under; 
to minister to. 

** Bodls* bright *nd gr**Ur ehould not serve 
TbeleM not hrigbC" Milton : P. A, vilL 87. 
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5. To wait and attend on in the service of 
the table or at meala ; to supply with food. 

6. To supply with goods or articles in ft 
shop or the like. 

"Ca.bel. who bed * lively altercation with the men 
on the preceding d «.y, xelused to *erw them, where- 
opoo a quarrel enaaed. —Baity Telegraph, Sept 25, 
1885 - . . ,, 

7 To bring in and place as food ©u the 
tabie ; to set out. (Generally with up, some- 
times with in, except in the phrase, Dianer is 
served.) 

•• gtree in the meat"— Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 

& To perform service or duties required in : 
as, A curats serves two churches. 

9. To contribute or conduce to ; to be suffi- 
cient for ; to promote. 

v Thu maid will not serve your turn" 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour s LoM, L 1. 

10. To help by good offices ; to administer 
or con tribote to the wants of. 

TTbU kind In deed and w«d/ 

Tennyson : Lorn thou thy Land, M. 


* II. To fit, to suit. 

M How fit hU garment* serve mo/ 

Shakesp : Cymbehne, lT.| . 

12. To be of use or service to ; to avail. 

“ That ‘ocuso serves many men/ 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Vs nice, ir. 1. 

13. To bo or staud in the place of anything 
el 9 e to ; to be of use to in the atead of any- 
thing ; to he or act io etead or lieu, or to fill 
the place of anything to. 

•* Which serve* It iu the offloe of a wait" 

Shakesp. : Richard II., It 1. 

14. To satisfy, to content. 

•* Nothing will serve me hot going on pilgrimage/— 
Bunyon: pilgrim's Progress, pt. ii- 

15. To undergo ; to go through, as a punish- 
ment. 

“ A sentence of eighteen months hard labour, which 
he served."— Daily Telegraph Dec. ft, 18W. 

16. To fulfil the duties of. 

Had prerioasly served to It an •PP« n J;lce*h[p of 
•even year* at leaat. - — Smith : Wealth of Nations, bit. L, 
ch. X. 

17. To comply with; to submit to ; to re- 
gulate one's conduct in sccordance with the 
fashion, demands, or spirit of. 

"They think herein w# serve the time, beeaoi# 
thereby w* either hold or aeek preferment. — Hooker . 

E celts. Polity. 

18. To behave towards, to treat, to requite. 

“ Wlien I serve him *o, h# Uke* It UL' 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, it h 

19. To handle, to manipulate, to work : as. 

To serve a gun. 

IL Technically: 

1. Lair; 

(1) To deliver, or transmit to a person. 

•• After h* had promised that be would never agaih 
be caught serving inch notice! he WM allowed to de- 
part ."—Evening Standard, Oct A 1W5. 

(2) To present formally ; followed by with: 
as, To serve one with a writ. 

2. Naut. : To protect from friction, Ac., as 
a rope, by winding something tight round It, 

•'Pointing or knotting a ropek end, serving rigging, 
AoT— St. James’s Gasette, April T, IMA 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be or act ss a servant ; to work in the 
employment of another ; to be employed in 
labour or other services for another. Spe- 
cifically- 

(1) To perform domestic or other offices ; to 
attend or wait upon another as a servant 

*• Lord, dcit thou not car* that my »iit«r bath lift 
mo to serve alone I “—Luke x. 40. 

(2) To discharge the duties of an office or 
employment ; specially, to act as a soldier, 
seaman, Ac. 

- Pay had boon Introduced In order to OTereometh^ 
reluctance of the citizens to serve. —L*uA s: Cred. 
Early Roman Bist. (ed. 1865), U. 298. 

(3) To be in subjection or servitude. 

2. Tn answer a purpose ; to fulfil an end 
to suffice, to avail. 

“ The felt horKHSorerlof that served u * carpet 
Daily Bevn, Bopt 2fl, 1881. 

3. To be favourable ; to suit ; to be con- 
venient 

"When time and placeahall serve. 9 — Shakesp. : Much 
Ado about Nothing, v. L 

II. Tennis & other Ball Games: To lead off 
in striking the ball 

** xhe winner at time* ihowing a tendency to serve 
faulty"— Field, April 4, 1885. 

t (1) To. serve an attachment, or a writ of 
attachment : 

Law: To levy it on the person or goods hy 
seizure, or to seize. 

(2) To serve an execution : To levy it on lands, 
goods, or person, hy seizure or taking pos- 
session. 

(3) To serve a person heir to a property : 

Scots Law : To take the necassarv legal steps 

for putting him in possession of the property. 

(4) To serve a process: To read it so as to 
rive due notice to the party concerned or to 
leave an attested copy with him or hia at- 
torney, or at his usual place of abode. 

(5) To serve a warrant : To read it, and to 
seize the person against whom it ia issued. 

(6) To serve a writ : To read It to the de- 
fendant. or to leave ao attested copy at hia 
usual place of abode, 

(7) To serve one a trick : To play a trick upon 
one. 

»» jf / bt served *uch another triefc. " — Shakesp : 
Merry Wives of Wtndeor, IlL A 

(8) To serve one out: To pay one out for 
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something dooe ; to retaliate on one according 
to his deserts ; to take reveoge on one. 

(9) To serve one right : To treat one as he 
deserves ; to happen or feU to deservedly : as. 
That served him right 

•(10) To serve one’s self of: To avail one’s 
self of ; to make use of ; to use, (AQaLiicism.) 

" How to serve himself of the divln#'* high contem- 
plations.’— Digby : On the SouL 

*erv -or, e. [Eng. serv(e); -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who serves. 

“Particular* of *n attack oo a writ server reached 
that city.’ — Evening Standard, Oct. 3, 1*86. 

2. A salver or small tray. 

“Soma ixiaj tick ia brought them oo a server." — Ran - 
dolph : Islands in the Archipelago (1487), p. It 

II. Roman A High Anglican: One who 
assists the priest ia the celehrstioa of Mass, 
by lighting the altar t&pera, arranging the 
books, bringing ia the oread, wine, water, 
Ac., and making the appointed responses on 
behalf of the congregation. [Mass (2), a., *j IS.] 

t Scr-ve-tiana, t Ser'-ve-tlsts, s. pi. [See 
def.] 

Church Hist. : A name given to anti-Trini- 
tarians in the sixteenth century, because they 
derived, or were supposed to derive, their 
teneta from the teachings of Michael Servelo, 
a Spanish physician, who wrote against the 
doctrine of the Trinity. He was seized at 
Geneva by Calvin’s influence. Imprisoned on a 
charge of blasphemy, and burnt alive In 1553. 

" Thoee who AT* called Servrtians, and follower* of 
the doctrine of Servetus by writer* of that age, differed 
widely from Senretu* In maoy respect*. —.If 
(ed. Held), p. 70S. 


■er'-vlfe (IX * •er'-vlae, * ser-vyce, s. 

[O. F. service, service ; Fr. service, from Lat. 
servitium = service, servitude; Sp. servicio ; 
Port, servigo ; ItaL servizio.] 


• L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of serving ; the performance of 
labour or offices at the command of or for 
another ; menial duties ; attendance of a eer- 
vant, Inferior, or hired helper, Ac., upon a 
superior, master, or employer. 

“ The baniah'd Kent, who In disguise 

Follow'd hi* king, and did him service 

Improper for a aXaT*.” Shakesp. : Lear, r. a 

2. The place, office, or position of a servant ; 
employment as a servant; menial employ or 
capacity. 

** Whom now I keep In service " 

Shake p. : Tempest , L a 

3. The act of serving God ; spiritual obe- 
dience, reverence, and love. 

" Nor wu hi* service hard. 

What could be leas than to afford him praise? - 

Milton : F.L., It. 44. 

4. Labour done for another; assistance or 
kinduess rendered to another ; duty done or 
required ; good offices. 

"If von and yoor companion* do m* thl* service 
yon shall never want. — Macaulay .* Hist. Eng., 
ch. xix. 


5. Useful office ; an act conferring advantage 
or benefit ; advantage conferred or brought 
about; good. 

"The stork'* plea, when taken In a net, was, th* 
service she did In picking np renomou* creatures. - — 
V Estrange: Fables. 

6. Duty performed la or appropriate to any 
office, charge, position, or employment ; offi- 
cial function or duties; specif., performance 
of the doties of a soldier or sailor; military 
or naval duty. 

* 7. Used as a term of mere courtesy; a pro- 
fession of respect uttered or sent. 


" My doty and moat homhla service." 

Shakes p.: Twelfth Right, 111. 1. 


8. Purpose, use, end. 

" AH the Tessela of the klftg’a house are not for uses 
of honour ; some be common stuff, and for mean 
services, yet profitable." — Spelman. 


9. A pnblic office of devotion ; public reli- 
gions worship or ceremony ; official religious 
duty performed ; performance of religious 
rites appropriate to any event or ceremonial ; 
as, a marriage service, a burial service. 


• 10. That which is served round to a com- 
pany at one time : as, a service of fruit, Ac. 


• 11. A course or order of dishes at table. 


"Cleopatra made Antony a supper sumptuous and 
royal ; howbelt there was a© extraordinary service 
seen on the board.' ’—HakewUl : Apology. 

12. Waiting at table : as, The service was 
good or indifferent. 

13. Things required for use ; furniture— 

(1) A set of dishes or other vessels for the 


table : as, a dinner service, a tea service, a ser- 
vice of plate. 

(2) An assortment of tabU. linen. 

1J. The act of presenting or delivering for- 
maliy : as, the service of a notice. 

15. The supply of gas, water, or the like to 
a building ; also the pipes by which such gas, 
water, Ac., are supplied. 

16. A number of conveyances or vessels 
running or plying regularly between two 
places : as, a service of trains. 

II. Technically: 

L Law: The duty which a tenant owes to 
his lord for his fee : as, personal service , which 
consists in homage and fealty, Ac. ; annual 
service , in rent, suit to the court of the lord, 
Ac. ; accidental services, in heriots, reliefs, Ac. 

"Although they built castle* and made freeholders, 
yet were there no teaures Mid services reserved to the 
crown. - — Dories: Stcus of Ireland. 

2. Music: A musical aetting of those por- 
tions of the offices which are sung by the 
choir, anch as the Canticles, Sanctus, Gloria 
in excelsis , Ac. A Burial Service Is a setting 
of those portions of the office for the Burial 
of the Dead which may be sung by a choir. 

3. NauL : The material used for serving a 
rope, as apun-yaro, twiue, canvas, or the like. 

4. Tennis A other Ball Games: The act of 
eervlng the ball. [Sehve, v. II.) 

“ Only occasionally was his service difficult."— Field, 
April 4, 1*86. 

H (1) Service of an attachment : 

Law: The seizure of the person or goods 
according to the direction, 

(2) Service of an execution ; 

Law: The levying of It upon the goods, 
estate, or person of the defendant 

(3) Service of an heir : 

Scots Law : A proceeding before a jury for 
ascertaining and determining the heir of a 
person deceased. It Is either general or 
epecIaL A general service determines gene- 
rally who is the heir of another; a special 
service ascertains who is heir to particular 
lands or heritage In which a person dies iufeft 

(4) Service of a writ , process, Ac. : 

Law: The reading of it to the pereon to 
whom notice Is Intended to be giveD, or the 
leaving of au attested copy with the person 
or his attorney, or at his usual place of abode. 

(5) Substitution of service : 

Law: A mode of serving a writ upon a de- 
fendant who cannot be eerved pereonally, by 
serving it upon an agent or other person 
acting for him, or, In Ireland, by posting It 
up in some conspicuous or public place In 
the neighbourhood or parish ; a course re- 
sorted to when entrance to the dwelling-house 
of the defendant cannot be effected. 

(6) The Service: Military or naval adminis- 
tration or discipline: as, the rules of the 
service . 

• service -book, a. A book used In 
Church service ; a prayer-book. 

service-money, s. Money paid for ser- 
vices performed. 

service-pipe, «. A h ranch pipe, of lead 
or Iron, for tlie supply of gas, water, or the 
like from the main to a building. 

ser-vfye (2), ». [A corruption of Lat, sorbus 
— the Service-tree (q.v.).] (See compounds.) 
service-berry, s. 

Bot. Amelanchicr canadensis. 

service-tree, *. 

Botany : 

1. Pynis Sorbus or domestica, a native of 
Continental Europe and Western Asia. It has 
serrate leaves, uneoually pinnate, aod cream- 
coloured flowers. It Is from tweaty to sixty 
feet high. Two varieties, the Pear-shaped, 
P. S. pyriformis, and the Apple-ahaped, P. S. 
maliformis, are cultivated In parts of France 
and near Genoa for their fruit. 

2. Pyrus (Sorbus) torminalis, the Wild Ser- 
vice-tree. It Is a small tree growing in woods 
and hedges, but rare and local, with alx- 
to ten-lobed serrate leaves, pubescent below 
when youDg, but glabrous on both sides when 
mature. Flowers numerous, white, appear- 
ing In April and May. The fruit pyriform or 
suVglobose, greeniah-browu, dotted. It la 
eatable, and la sold In parts of England. 


ser'-vl9e-a-ble, * ser-vis a ble, a. [Eng. 

service ; •able.] 

1. Capable of reodering useful service ; pro- 
moting happiness, interest, advantage, or any 
good ; useful, beaeficial, advantageous. 

" In th« South Seas the Spaniards do make oak ana 
to calk their ship*, with the hack of the coco-out, 
which is more serviceable than that made of hemp, 
and they said it will never rot."— Dampier: Voyages 
(an. 1633). 

2. Fit for service or use. 

• 3. Doing or ready to do service ; active,, 
diligent, officious. 

" If it be so to do good eerrice, oerer 
Let me be oounted serviceable." 

Shakes p. : Cymbelint, IIL *. 

scr-v^e-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. serviceable ; 
*n«s.] 

1. The quality or state of being service- 
able ; usefulness, beneficialoess. 

"Its great serviceableness to religion itself."— Bent- 
ley: Sermons, Nai 

• 2. Officiouaness, activity ; readiness to do 
service. 

" He might continually be In her presence, shewing 
more humble serviceableness and joy to content her 
than ever before. - — Sidney. 

ser'-vije-a-bly, adv. [Eug. serviceable); -ly . ] 
In a serviceable manner. 

• ser'-v^e-age (age as ig), a. [Eng. ser- 
vice ; -age.] A state of servitude. 

** HI* threat# he feareth and obeyee the rate* 

Of thraldome base, and serviceage. though loth." 

Foirqfax : Godfrey qf Boulogne, bk. vilL 

8er'-vX-§nt, a. [Lat. strviens, pr. par. of 
tervio — to serve.l Serving, aobordinate. 

"A form servient aad assisting there." 

Cowley : The Soul. 

servient-tenement, s. 

Scots Law: A tenement or aulyect over 
which a predial servitude Is constituted ; an 
estate In respect of which a service is owing, 
the dominant tenement being that to whicn 
the service is due. 

8er-vi-ette\ s. [Fr.] A table-napklD. 

“ Consented bravely to have serviettes tied OT*r their 
—Daily Telegraph, March 12, 188«. 

ser'-vilo, a. A a. [Lat. servilis, from servio = 
to serve ; Sp. A Port, servil; Fr. servile.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

L PertaiDiag to or befitting a slave or ser* 
vant ; slavish, mean ; proceeding from or 
caused by dependence : as, servile fear. 

• 2. Held In subjection ; dependent. , 

"What I bare we hands and shall we tervUs be? - 

Daniel t Civil Wart, bk. It. 

• 3. Owing service. 

** Besides the free tenant*, there were clove* natlTl, 
elsewhere called custumarll or customary tenaot*. who 
were the sons of former servile tenant*, and held land 
for which they paid root In money, besides riving thslr 
sendee# to the ford on certain days, when his farming 
operations required their help."— Fie Id, Mereh 20. 1*63. 

4. Cringing, fawning, meanly submissive. 

“ The meet servile flattery la lodged the moat easily 
In the grossest capacity.” — Sidney. 

• IL Grammar: 

1. Not belonging to the original root : as, s 
servile letter. 

2. Not Itself sounded ; silent, as the final $ 
in servile, time, Ac. 

B. An substantive : 

Gram . ; A letter which forms no part of the 
original root; opposed to radical. Also a 
letter of a word which Is uot soouded. 

servile-war, s. A wsr of slaves against 
their masters. Such wars broke out In Sicily 
B.C. 134 and B.C. 194. Others have occurred 
In different countries and ages. 

servile-work, 

Roman ThtoL : Work of the kind usually 
dona by elaves, domestic servants, or hired 
workmen. Such work la forbidden on Sundays 
and holidays ofs obligation. 

"Custom permit* certain servUs work, even whsa 
uot required by necessity or mercy."— A ddUs A A mold : 
Calh. Diet., p, 7*L 

ser'-vlle-l& adv. [Eng. servile ; -ly.] In a 
servile manner; meanly, basely; with ser- 
vility or base obsequiousness. 

"If the House thought Itself bound servil sly to fol- 
low the order in which matters were mentioned by the 
king from the throne."— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. vL 

ser'-vIle-nSss, a [Eng. servile; -ness.] Th® 
quality or state of being servile ; servility. 

ser-vil'-i-tjf, * ser-vil-i-tie, s. [Fr. ser- 
viliti; Sp. servilidad ; ItaL servilitA J 
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• 1. The state of actual servitude or slavery. 
"Such lerrilitx u the Jew» endured under the 

Scripture, bit L, ch. xxtL 

2. Ths state of mind generally produced bv 
» Btate of servility ; mean submission ; slavish 
obsequiousness ; baseness. 

•• aubroUaloQ and faith. *uch as at * ^rj^riod 
would be justly caUed tervUity and credulity. -Mo- 
ca ulay * Hist* Kng^ cb. L 

•erV-ings pr. par., a., &». [Sebve.J 

A- & B. At pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 

I Ord. Lang. : The act ‘or state of being a 
servant, helper, or assistant in any manner. 

II Naut. : The act of wrapping spun-yarn 
round a rops after it has been wormed and 
parcelled. 

serving-board, t. 

Naut. : A fiat board used in serving ropes, 
serving-maid, b. A servant-maid, 
serving-mallet, b. 

Naut . : A mallet-shaped tool used for wrap- 
ping spun yarn tightly around a rope. Several 
turns of the stuff are taken around tho mallet, 
mod, as the mallet is rotated around the rope 
which lies in tho hollow, the stuff is tightly 
and closely wrapped around the rope. 
Serving-man, *. A aervaut-man. 

“ Your alee* did mow favour. to tho duke , «»e^n^ 
man thiui ever »h« bestowed on me. —Xhaketp.. 
Twelfth Night, tit. 3. 

SerV-ite, s. A a. [I tal. urvitore — a aervant.3 
A. Ab substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL): The name commonly 
given to a monastic order, the ReUgioua Ser- 
vanta of the Holy Virgin, founded in 1233 by 
seven Florentine inerchanta, at 11 °u n 1 8e n a ri o , 
near Florence. St. Philip Benoit, the fifth 
general, saved the order from suppression in 
1270, and in 1487 Pope Inoocent VIII. be- 
stowed on the Servitea the privileges of the 
four great mendicant orders. The life Is one 
of austerity and continual prayer ; the habit 
Is black, with a leather girdle, a scapular, and 
» cloak, and the rule is a modification of that 
of St Augustine. The strength of the order 
lay chiefly in Italy and Germany ; it had no 
bouses in England before the Reformation. 
[See extract under B.] Since the French Re- 
volution many houses have been founded in 
different countries. 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or charac- 
teristic of the Order described under A. 


Iq Fuel mil there U a flonrlablM Servile com- 

- ♦hcFulh*m Rofta, London, with 

in nmuiucu - Jo^nor : also thre* conTcnt«^oi 

Srrvite aunt, two in London, end one In Arundel. 


AddUd Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 7«L 
aor-vlt'-f-um (t as sh), a J 
Law: Service, servitude. 

ger'-vl-tor, i. [Fr. serviteur ; Lat. servitor; 
Sp. A Port servidor; I tal. servitore.) 

* 1. A male servant or atteodaot 

•"Thus are poor **rritort . . . u 
OonttrslD’d to w.«S is4~^ 

* 2.' A follower, an adherent 

•* Our Norman conqueror gave away to hla imritort 
the land* and poweMlona of auch aa did oppoec hU 
Invaalon.**— Davie*. 

* 3. One who professes duty and obedience. 

M Henceforth I ffl. R 

4. In Oxford University, an undergraduate 
who la partly supported out of the college 
funds, and whose duty it was formerly to wait 
at table on the fellows aod gentlemen com- 
moners. They corresponded to the aizara at 
Cambridge ana Dublin. 

" No ordinary undergraduate could »PP®»r iDpohUe 
with a terntor.*— Daily Telegraph, March 4, 188®. 

•er'-vi-tor-ship, «.* [Eng. sepntor; -ship.} 
The office or position of a servitor. 

" He fouud eervitorthip at Oxford a riae In life. — 
DaU y Telegraph, March 4, 188«. 

acr'-vi-tudc, *. [Fr., from Lat. servitudinem , 
accus. of servitude, from «ervio = to serve 

(q- '■•)•] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The quality or condition of a slavey 
slavery, bondage ; the atate of io voluntary 
subjection to a master. 

- You would hare aold your king to aUcphtcr, 

BU prince* and hi* peer* to tervitude. 

Shaketp. : Henry V., U. a 


* 2. Tbe condition of a menial or under- 
ling ; aervice. 

3. Compulsory servica or labour, auch as 
a criminal has to undergo as a punishment. 
(Only used in the compound Penal servitude.) 
[Penal.] 

* 4. A state of slavish dependence ; servility. 

* 5. Servants collectively. 

•• After him a cumbrous train „ 

0( b.r<te »n<t aociu, Ui la. 

n. Civil <e Scots Law: A term used to 
signify a right, whereby one thing i9 subject 
to another thing or persoo for use or con- 
venience contrary to common right, servi- 
tudes are divided into personal and predial. 

A predial servitude is a right constituted over 
one subject or tenement by the owner of an- 
other subject or tenement. Predial servi- 
tudes are either rural or urban, according as 
they affect land or houses. The usual rum 
servitudes are: passage or road, or the right 
which a person has to walk or drive to hta 
house over another’s land; pasture, or the 
right to seud cattle to graze oil another a 
land ; fcal and divot, or the right to cut turf 
and peat on another's land ; aqueduct, or the 
right to have a stream of water conveyed 
through another’s land ; thirlage, or the right 
to have other people’s com eent to one s own 
mill to be ground. Urban servitudes consist 
chiefly in the right to have the rain from one s 
roof to drop on another’s land or honse ; the 
right to prevent another from building so as 
to obstruct the windows of one’s house ; the 
right of the owner of the flat above to have 
his flat anpported by the flat beneath, Ac. A 
personal servitude is a right constituted over 
a subject in favour of a person witbont refer- 
ence to possession or property, and now con- 
eista only In liferent or usufruct. 

* ser'-tf-ture, ». [Serve.] Servants col- 
lectively. '(Milton .) 

* ger'-VU-late, v.i. [Let. serwhts, dimin. from 
strvus = a slave.] To do petty services. 

** I embrace their lor*. w 
Which well repay with tervtdating. 

Beaurh. i Hlet : Elder Brother, L a 

S&s’-a-m8, a. [From sempsem, the Egyptian 
name of one of the apeciea.] 

Bot. : Sesamum orientals and S. indieum. 
[Sesamum.] 

Open Sesame : The charm by which the 
door of the rohbere’ dungeon in the tale of 
“ Ali Baba and ths Forty Thieves” flew open ; 
hence, a specific for obtaioing entrance into 
any place, or means of exit from It. 

sesame-oil , ». 

Chem. : C 10 H ls O 2 . A non-drying, fatty oil, 
obtained from tlio seeds of Sesamum orientals, 
and used in India as an article of food. It 
has a yellowish colour, is inodorous, and has 
a slight taste of hemp; ap. gr. 0-923 at 15. 
The crude oii is used in aoap-making, and for 
burning in lamps. [Ginqellv-oil.] 
sS-aa'-mS-GO. t. pi [Mod. Lat. sesam(um) 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -etz.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Pedal iaceae. 

gSs'-a moid, sSs-a-moid'-al, a. [Eng. 

sesam(e); -o id.] Resembling the eeeds of 
sesame In form, 
sesamoid-bones, s. pi. 

Anat. : Bones in form somewhat resembling 
the seeds of Sesame. The sesanioid-bonea of 
the toes are the small bonea at the articula- 
tions of tbe great toes ; those of the fingera 
are the joints of the thumbs. There are also 
radial and ulnar sesamoid-bones. 

ses'-a-mum, s. [Sesame.] 

Bot. : Sesame ; the typical genus of Sesame® 
(q.vA Calyx tive-parted, corolla with a 
short tube, the limb five-cleft, somewbat 
bilabiate ; stameos four, didynamous, with 
the rudiments of a fifth one; capsule oblong, 
four -celled, many -seeded. Annuals, with 
axillary, solitary flowers, in form resembling 
those of the English Foxglove. Sesamum 
orientate la a very common plant in India In 
uncultivated ground, flowering at the close of 
the rains. Several varieties are cultivated in 
warm countries for the oil obtained from the 
seeds. Two in India are distinguished, one 
by having white and the other black seeds. 
[Sesame-oil.] 
s&b’ ban [S esbania.] 

Bot. : Sesbania (Egyptiaoa. 


sSs-ba-ni-a, s. [From scsban, the Arabia 
name of Sesbania as gyptiaea.] 

Bot. : A genus of Galegese. Shrubs or 
herbs, with abruptly-pinoate leaves, having 
many pairs of leaflets; flowers axillsry, in 
racemes, generally yellow ; and the legumes 
long, slender, torulose, many-seeded. Ses- 
bania aculeata, a slightly prickly annual, is 
cultivated io Iodia for its fibre. [Dancbi. 1 
Tbe plant occurs also in tropical Africa and 
the West Todies. Tlie wood of S . (tgyptiaca , 
which grows also in India, is made Into good 
charcoal, and the bark into rope. An oint- 
ment made with the seeds is applied in India 
to eruptions, aod the bark is given internally 
as a stimulant and an emmeoagogne. The 
leavea are applied in the form of poultices to 
hydrocele and rheumatic swellings. Tha eld 
S . grandijlora is now Agatigrandijlora. [Aqati. ] 

SCs'-£-lt S. [Lat. seseli, seselis, from Gr. 
aiae At? (seselis) = hartwort, Seseli elatum .] 

B^t, : Meadow-saxifrage ; tha typical genus 
of Seselinidfe (q.v.). Umbels compound, the 
bracts many, few, or wanting; bracteolea 
many ; calyx teeth acuta ; petals obcordate, 
with an loflexed point. Fruit oval or oblong, 
with long reflexed styles; carpels doraaUy 
compressed, with five prominent, obtuse, 
corky riba, having single vittae oo the in- 
terstices. Known species about forty, from 
the eastern hemisphere, ooe of which la 
Seseli Libanotis , the Mountain Meadow-saxi- 
frage. It is one to two feet high, with * 
furrowed stem, bipinnate leaves, pinnatifid 
leaflets, and white flowers. It ia found in 
English chalk pastures, but ia rare. The 
eeeda of S. indieum are carminatives, and art 
used aa a medicine for cattle. 

■Ss-S-lIn’-S-eB, ». j* [L»t tatUfU fem. 
pl. adj. suff. -inece.] 

Botany : 

1. A tribe of Umbelliferae. Fruit globose 
or ovoid, not laterally compressed, commissure 
broad, lateral ridges, generally distinct, rarely 
wioged — If ao. wings of opposite carpels not 
in contact Sub-tribee, Seaellnese proper, 
Corlandrese, Cachrydwe, <Euanthe», Schultz- 
ieae, Sellneae, and Angelico*. (Sir J- Hooker.) 

Z A sub-tribe of No. 1 (q.v.). Fruit anb- J 
tereta, edges oot thickened or corkey. Common \ 
genera, Seseli and Fceniculum. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

sSs-S-lin'-I-dte, *• pL [iAt. Hu.Ui) ; tom. 
pL adj. suff. -f nxdce.) 

Bot. : A family of Apiace*. (Umbellifem.) 
(Bindley.) 

Be’-sl-*, a [Mod. Lat , from Gr. <nj<: (sit) = a 

moth/ (Brancfe.)] 

Entom. : The typical genue of Seslid* (q.vA 
Two apeciei are Seeia bombyltformts, the 
Narrow-bordered Bee Hawk-moth, aod S. 
fuciformis, the Broad-bordered Bee Hawk- 
moth. Both have transparent wings, only 
the margins being clothed with dense opaque 
brown or reddish-brown scales. With their 
transparent wings and hairy, yellow bodies, 
surrounded by a reddish-brown belt, 
present considerable resemblance to humble 
bees. They fly swiftly during the day, and 
extract honey from flowers. The larva of the 
first feeds on Scabiosa succisa ; that of the 
eecond on the booeyauckle. 

S^-si’-f-dce, a. pl. [Mod. Lat sesi(a); Lat 
fem. pl. adj. eutf. -idae.] 

Entom. : A family of Sphiogins. Antennw 
much tbickenad beyond the middle, eoding 
in a hooked bristle; wings abort, broad; 
abdomen thick, with a broad tuft at the tip 
(whence Swainson calls them Brush -tipped). 
Larva long, smooth, with a horn rising up- 
ward from the twelfth segment. Pupa on 
the ground among leaves. Two European 

S nera, with several species, are Sesia and 
acroglossa. (Stainton.) 

nSs-IeiM-a, s. [Named after Sealer, aa 
Italian botanist.] 

Bot.: Moor-grass, a genua of Bromldin. 
Panicle spiked, rounded or slightly unilateral; 
spikeleta sessile, laterally compressed with 
two or more perfect floreta ; empty glnmee 
two, longer than the flowering ones, generally 
one-nerved ; scales two- to five-toothed. 


one-uerveu y ucaica ^ « 

Known species eight. One, Sesleria ccerulea. 
the Blue Moor-graas, is British, being found 
in monritainoua regiona in tho North or 
England and Scotlaod, and flowering from 
April to June. 
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sesqul — set 


#4s-qui-, pref. [Lat. = semiaqui; semis — 
* half, and gul = que = and.] A prefix de- 
Dofcing one integer and a half: as, sesqui- 
cyathua = a cyathus and a half. It is used In: 
1 1. Chem. : To dennte that two atoms of a 
metal were combined with three atoms of 
«xygen or other nou-metallfe element : as thus, 
sesquioxide of iron, FesO#, now called ferric 
oxide v *» 9 utsulphide of iron, or ferric eul- 
phide, Fe^Sj, Ac. Thi* definition does not 
hold good "unless the ralency nf the metal ia 
taken into consideration. Thus seequichloride 
of iron is FegCIg, the iron being quadrivalent, 
whilst sesquichlnride of antimony Is SbCl 3 , 
the antimony being trivalent. 

t 2. Georn. : To express a ratio in which 
the greater term contains the less once, and 
leaves a certain aliquot part of the less one, 

1 3. Music : To signify a whole and a half ; 
as, jrsguudtera, sesquiterza, Ac. 

* sSs-qul-al’-ter, a. A a. [Lat sesquialter ; 
F f. sequialtere.] 

A. As subst. : The same as Sesquialtera 
( q.v.). 

B. As adj . : SesquialteraL 

“ Th* periodical timet are !o a teaquiaUer propor- 
tion to tht mean distanc*/*— Chaynt. 

•Ss-qul-al'-ter-a, x [Sesquialter.) 

Music : A compound organ stop consisting 
of several ranks of pipes. Various combina- 
tions of intervals are used, but they only 
represent different positions of the third, fifth, 
and eighth of the ground tone in the third or 
fourth octave. (Grove.) 

* S&S-qul -al'-te r- al, a. [Let sesquialter.] 

Math. : A terra applied to a ratio where one 
quantity or number contains another once 
and half as much more, as the ratio of 3 to 2. 

M la the um« Metquialteral proportion of their 
periodical motion* to their orb*/— Smtfvy l Sermon*, 

Ka A 

sesquialteral-floret, s. 

Bot. : A perfect floret, with an abortive one 
beside it. 

* sSs -quf -al -ter-ate, • s£s-quX-iU'-ter- 
ous, a. [Sesquialter.] Sesquialteral, 

* s&a-qul - 9 ^ n- tS n *ui-aL *, [Pref. sesqul-, 
and Eng. centennial (q.v.X] The hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary. 

" la Oct., 1SS0. Baltimore celebrated It* 
emtmniaL — Harped $ Magaaine, Junt, 1MJ, p. 5L 

S^S-qui-chlor Ide, «. [Pref. sesqul- 1, and 

Eng. chloride.] (See compound.) 

sesquiohlorlde of iron, s. [Ferric- 

CHLORIDE.) 

eSs-qui-du-ple, a, [Pref. sesqul-, and Lat. 
duptex =r double.) Sesquidoplicate (q.v.). 

aSs-qul-du'-pll-cate, a. [Pref. sesqul-, and 
Lat. dwpl icat us s= doubled.] Denoting the 

ratio of two and a half to one, or where the 
greater term contains the iesser twice and a 
half, as that of 50 to 20 . 

•Ss-qui-Sx'-ide, s . [Pref. sesquU, 1, and 

Eng. oxide.] (See compound.) 

sesqul oxide of iron, s. [Ferrio- 
oxioeJ 

s£s-qnl-p£ da'-Uan, * s£s qnip o-d^l, 
a. [Lat. sesquipedaUs, from pref. sesqul-, and 
pedalis = pertaining to a foot. [Pedal.] 
Containing or measuring a foot and a half. 
Often applied in humour to very long words 
to imitation of Horace’* sesquipedalia verba 
(De Arts Poet., 97). 

M Language whose ponderous absurdity was never 
equalled i w the moat teaquipodalian period of dramatic 
literature.”— Dotty Telegraph, Oct. 31. 1814. 

* s£s - quip-^-da'-H - an - I$m, i. [Eng. 
sestjuipedalian ; -ism.) Sesqui pedal ism. 

•‘These masters of hyperpolysylUble tttqulpeda- 
Uamltm.'— Pitaedward Bail : Modern English, p. A. 

* sSsqulp'-S-dal-ism, s. [Eng. sesqulpedal ; 
-ism.) The use Df very long words. 

“ No araquipedaXim and barbarous Latin lain* dis- 
figure bis explanations of phenomena/’— Dal/g 
Telegraph, Dee. *V 188*. 

**es-qu!-pS-d&l-I-t^, s. [Eng. sesqul-pedal ; 
-ify.] 

1. The quality or condition of being sesqui- 
pedalian. 

2. The use or habit of using very long 
words ; sesqulpedal ism. 


ses-qulp'-ll cate, a. [Pref. sesqul-, and 

Eng. plicate (q.v.).] 

Math.: Designating the proportion one 
quantity or number has to another in tha 
ratio of one and a half to one. 

** The periodical time* of the planets are In sspjut- 
pliaiU proportion/— Cteyne.' Pkik Principle*. 

• ses-quX-ter'-tial (ti as sh), * ses-quX- 
ter'-tlan, * ses-quf-ter'-tion-al, a. 

[Pref. sesqul-, and Lat. tertius= third. J 
Math. : Deaignating the ratio of one and 
ona-third to one. 


S^S'-qul tone, *. [Pref. sesqul and Eng. 
tone (q.v.).] 

Mueic: A minor third or interval of three 
eetnitones. 

• 8 CBS, • sesss, *. [A shortened form of assess 
(q.v.).] A tax. 

“The English suffered more damage by the i'« of 
his soldiers, than they gained profit or security by 
abating tht prida of their ensmU*/— Bowies .* BlsU of 
Ireland. 

* 8 &ss, *sesse, v.t. [Sess, a] To assess, to 
tax. 

** To consydor of ths matter in variance, and to test* 
ths penalty/ — Golding* ; Ccmar, foL 108. 

ses'-san, s^'-sen, «. [Sabsek.] 

sess-Hs, a. [Lat. sessills= pertaining to 
sitting; sedeo— to ait.] 

1. Bot.: Sitting elose upon the body that ecp- 
porta it without any sensible atalk; as, a 
sessile leaf. <.«., one without a petiole. 

2. Zool., <tc. : Destitute of a peduncle, at- 
tached simply by a base. 

sessile-oirri pedes, s. pi. 

Zool : The Balanidse. [Acork-sheluJ 

Bosaile-cyod, a. 

Zool : Having the eye* fixed on the surface 
of the head without the Intervention of a foot- 
stalk. Applied to the Edriopthalmia (q.v.). 
[Stale -eted.) 


• a£s aH'-l-a, s. pi fNeut. pL of Lat. sewtlis.) 
[Sessile.] 

Zool : A ispsed order of Rotifers (q.T.). 


• s&M -idn (as a* ah), i. [Fr., from Lat tes- 
sionem, acctia.of*«»io=a sitting, from#«s«m, 
•up. of sedeo = to *it ; Sp. sesion ; Ital. sessions .] 
L Onfiiuiry Language : 

• 1. The act of fitting ; the state of being 
•eated. 


“ HU session ittUw right hand of Ood.*— Hoot ert 

Bedes. Pot Us f. 

2. The sitting together of a body of indi- 
viduals for the transaction of business ; the 
sitting of a court, council, legislature, aca- 
demic body, or the like, or the actual assembly 
of the members of such or like bodies for the 
transaction of business. 

"Th* said Lord President and Council ebaH keep 
four general sltttag* or sessions In th* yssr."— Bumst : 
Rtoords, pt. LL. hk. L. No. M. 

3. The time, apace, or term during which a 
court, council, legislature, or the like meets 
for business, or transacts business regularly 
without breaking up or dissolving. Thua, the 
session of a congress is the lime from its 
meeting till its prorogation or dissolution. 
The session of a Judicial court is called a term. 

“But the l*st d*y ef thst parlsmeut or session tbe 
prince commetfa la person la nU pnrlemeot robes. %ad 
sittetb in bis stete: *11 the vpper house sitteth *boat 
the priaoe in their state* ana order in their robe*." — 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. iL.ch.UL 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : A sitting of Justices in court upon 
commission. (Generally used absolutely in 
the plnral.) 

2. Church qf Scotland: The same as Kirk- 
session (q.v.). 

^ ( 1 ) Clerk of the session ; A clerk of the 
court of session. 


(2) Court cf session : [CouaT, ^ (9)]. 

(3) General session of the peace : A meeting 
of the justices held for the purpose of acting 
judicially for the whele district comprised 
within their commission. The sessions that 
are held once every quarter of the year are 
called the General quarter sessions of the peace. 

• (4) Great session of Wales : A court abollehed 
by atat. 1, William IV., c. 70, circuits being 
held in Wales and Cheshire, aa in other English 
counties, by two Judges of the superior courts. 

(5) Petty sessions: Ths meeting of two or 


more justices for trying oflencea in a summary 
way uuder various act* of parliament em- 
powering them ao to do. 

( 6 ) Quarter sessions : [Quarter], 

(7) Sessions of the peace : The general name 
for aesgious hald by justices of the peace, 
whether petty, apeciai, quarter, nr genersL 

(S) Special sessions ; Sessions held by Justices 
acting for a division of a county or riding, or 
for a burgh, for the transaction of apeciai 
business, such as granting licences, Ac. 

(9) Sessions clerk: One who officially keeps 
the books and documents of a kirk-aesslon, 
makes all entries, and manages the proclama- 
tion of banns of marriage. (SeofcA.) 

sess'-ion-qd (88 as sh), a. [Eng. session; -al ] 
Pertaining or relating to a aesaion nr sesaiona. 

sessional-orders, s.pl. in Parliament 

certain orders agreed to by both Houses of 
Parliament, at the beginning of each aeaaion, 
which are renewed from year to year, and are 
not intended to endure beyond the existing 
aessiou. (Sir T. E. May.) 

• sobs -pool, *. [Cesspool.] 

sSs'-torjo, sSs-tcr-tMis (tl as sht), *. 

[Lat. sestertius = a acstcrce; lit. = that which 
contains two and a half; from semis = a half, 
and tert f us = third ; Fr. sesterce.] 

Roman Antiq.: A eilver coin, properly of 
tha value Df two assea and a half] the fourth 
part of a denarina, nr about 2d. sterling. The 
Romans were accustomed to reckon aums of 
money in aesterees, large sums In aestertia, 
or aums of a thousand sesterces. 

'‘To reckoning by the Roman* h*d an *rt» 

which may be uauerstood by these thro* rule* ; tbe 
first Is, ti • Dornenl aoaa Agree la css*, gender, and 
n amber, wltli sestertias, then It denotes precisely so 
msuy sestertii, m decern sestertii. Just so ioauy ; the 
second Is tbia : If a numeral noau of another rase b* 
Joined with tbe genitive plnral of aestercius, it de- 
notes so many thousand, as decern seetertlftm signifies 
tea t hour and sestertiL"— Eennst: Boman Anti^uUU*. 
bk. *„ ch. rllL 

sos-tet'-to, a. [ItaL] 

Music : A composition for six instruments 
or voices. 

* M A vocal tertet Iq the second act »how* fancy and 
eldll of a high order .”— Biilg TtUgraph, Nor. 14, 1884. 

s^b'- tine, s. [Sextain.] 

Pros. ; A atanza of six lines ; a sextain. 

8 ^- 8 u'-V 8 -», a. pi [Mod. Lat. «sitc(iuin) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ea.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Tetragon iacere. Cap- 
sule eircumsci&sile. (Lindley.) Sometimes made 
an order, Sesuviaceae. 

t se-su-vi-ft'-jS-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat tesu- 
vi(uni); Lat fem. pt adj. suff. -ocece.] [Se- 
S uveal] 


a. (Etym. doubtfuL] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Sesuvese (q.v.). 
Sesuviun portulucostruin and S. repens are 
cultivated in tropical Asia as a substitute for 
spinach. 


sSt, * sette, v.t. & f. [A.S. settan, causal of 
giftotv = to ait; cogn. with Dut eetten; leeL 
setja; Dan. acetic; iiw. suite; Goth, satjan; 
Ger. setzen.) 

A. Transitive ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make or cause to ait ; to place in s 
sitting poature. 

** They cast their garments upon the colt, and they 
tot Jesus thereon/— Luk* six. 3S. 

2. To place, as in a sitting position ; to place 
upright : as, To set a box on ite eud. 

3. To place, pot, or fix ; to put or place in 
a certain place, position, or station. 

•* I do see my bow In the cloud. ‘ — G*n*tU lx. IA 

4. To arrange, to dispose, to appoint, to 
station, to post. 

" Let's at* the watch.* ShoJutp.: OthaUo, IL a 


5. To fix or plant firmly. 

6 . To plant, as a ahrub, tree, or vegetable, 
as distinguished from sowing. 

** ni not pot 

Tbe dlbbl* In •arth. to Met one etlp of them." 

Shaketp. : Tala. tv. A 


7. To fix or place In a aetting ; to fix for 
ornament, aa in metaL 

*• And him too rich a Jewel to h* at* 

In vulgar metal for a vulgar •*.' 

Brpden : Spanlth Prior, t v. R 


8 . To adorn or etod, as with precious etones. 


Cato, f&t, fare, amidst, what. Call, father; wo, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
«r, wore, W9I4 work, who. s6n; mate, cub, oiiro, qnlto, enr, rule, ffcll; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


set 
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ft lb intersperse or variegate with aoything. 
“ Am with stars, their bodies all 


10. To fix or make immobile. 

“ Set are her eye*, and motionless her limbs.’ 

Garth; Iphis A Anaxcsrete. 

11. To establish to eomo post or office; to 
appoint. 

" The Lord hath Met a king over you."— 1 Samuel 
xil. is. 

12. To put from one eta to to another; to 
make or cause to be, do, or act. 

** I will $et the Egyptian* against the Egyptian*."— 
Itaiah xix. 2. 


13. To fix or settle authoritatively; to pre* 
scribe, to appoint, to predetermine, to assign. 
** Let us run the race that Is tet before us."— Hebrews 
all. l. 

11. To fix or determine, as the thoughts or 
affections. 

“ Set your affection on things above, not on thing* 
on the earth .'' — Cotossians Hi. 2. 


15. To place In estimation ; to estimate, to 
value, to prize. ( Proverbs 1. 25.) 

16. To regulate or adjust: as. To set a 
watch by the sun. 

17. To fit to music ; to adapt with notes : 
as, To set a soog £o music. 

* 18. To pitch ; to lead off, as a tune in 
ringing. 

“ t should bo very willing to be hi* clerk, for which 
yon know I am qualified, being abi* to read and to 
* psalm.’— Fielding : Joseph Andrew, hk. L. ch. vb 

19. To reduce from a fractured or dislocated 
state. 

“ I only recommended that my arm and leg should 
be Met, and my body anointed with ol IT— Herbert. 

20. To put in order ; to put io proper trim 
for use : as. To set a razor = to give it a sharp 
or fine edge; to set a saw = to incline the teeth 
laterally to right and left, in order that the 
kerf may be wider than the thickness of the 
blade. 


21. To place in order ; to frame. 

" After It wu framed, and r*ady to ha set together, 
be was, with Infinite labour end charge, carried by 
land with camel* throogh that hot and aaody country. 
—Kmoilea HuL Turk e*. 


22. To propose for choice. 

" A U that can ba dote le to set the thing before men, 
and to offer It to their cboioe."— TUlotson. 

23. To apply or nse in action ; to employ. 

M Set his knife into the rook* 

Shake tp. ; 6 Henry VI,, IL «L 

24. To write or note down. 

“ HU fault* observed. 

Set is * note-book.’ 

Shakesp. t Julius Omar, tr. S. 

25. To attach ; to add to ; to Join to ; to 
Impart. 

“ Time hath Met a blot open my pride." 

Shakesp. : Rickard //., 11L S. 


26. To instigate ; to urge on. • 

The dog* of the *tr*et to hay me." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 1 

27. To cause, to produce, to contrive. 

“ Set dlssentlou twixt th* eon and sire." 

Shakesp. ; Venus A Adonis, 1,16a 

* 28. To put or place in opposition ; to 
Oppose. 

** Will yon set your wit to a fool'* 1*— Shakesp. : 
Trollut A Crttsida, It. L, 

* 29. To offer for a price ; to expose for sale. 

* 30. To let or grant to a tenant. 

“ They care not ... at how unreasonable rate* they 
$«t their ground*."— Bp. Bail : Cases of Conscience, 

* 3i. To stake at play ; to wager, to risk, 
to hazard. 


“ Desperate and mad, at length he sets 
Thoas dart*, whose points make god* adore.* 

Briar X Cupid A Ganymede, K. 

*32. To offer a wager to. 

“ Who sets me else! by heaven I m throw at alL* 
Shake tp. ; Richard II.. lv. L 

33. To embarrass, to perplex, to puzzle ; to 
bring to a mental standstill. 

" Shew how hard they are set In thU particular."— 
Addison. 

34. To make stiff or solid ; to convert into 
curd ; to curdle. 

35. To become, as to manners, merit, sta- 
tion, &c. ; to become, as a dress; to fit, to 
suit. (Scotch.) 

" Keep tack, sir, as best sett ye."— Scott : Rob Roy, 
eh. xxvli. 

36. To point out by stretching out the tail : 
as, A dog sets birds. 

IL Technically : 

1. Nautical: 

(1) To loosen and extend ; to epread : as. 
To set the aatls. 


(2) To observe the bearings of, m a distant 
object by the compass : as, To set the land. 

2. Printing: 

(1) To place in proper order, as types ; to 
compose. 

(2) . To put into type, as a manuscript. 
(Generally with up.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be fixed hard, closely, and firmly. 

**A gathering and *erring of the spirit* together to 
resist, maketh the teeth to set hard oue sgalust 
another." — Bacon. 

2. To plant ; to place roots or shoota in the 
ground. 

“ In gard'nlng ne’er this rule forget. 

To sow dry, aud set wet." Old Proverb. 

3. To congeal, to solidify, to concrete. 

•"That fluid substance in a few minute* begin* to 
as the tradesmeu speak j that is, to exchange it* 
fluidity for firmness."— boyte. 

• 4. To fit music to words. 

M I might sing It, madam, to a tone, 

Olvs m* a uote : your ladyship can setf 

Bhaketp. : Two Gentlemen, L 2. 

5. To go down or descend helow the horizon ; 
to siuk, to decline. 

“ When the sun was setting. . fluAe iv. 4<X 


6. To flow; to have a certain course or 
direction ; to run : as. The current sets east- 
ward. (L4f. it fig.) 

• 7. To point out game, as a sporting dog ; 
to hunt game by the aid of a eetter. 


" When I go a-hawking or set tiny, I think myself 
hehoideo to him that a-wores tne. that In inch a held 
thers Is a covey of partridges.”— Boyle. 

* 8. To undertake earnestly ; to apply one’s 
self. (Hammond.) 

* 9. To begin a journey, march, or voyage ; 
to start ; to go forth. 

“ The king is set from London, and the scene 
Is now transported to Southampton." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., it (Chorus.) 


10. To face one’s partner in dancing. 

11. To fit or euit a person ; as. The dress 
sets well. (Colloq.) 


Tf X. To set about : To begin ; to take the 
first steps in. 

2. To set against : To oppose ; to place in 
comparison, ox as an equivalent. 

“ThlsperUhlneof the world in a del nge is set o gainst, 
or compared w ith, the perishiug of th* world ia the 
Conflagration.’— Burnet: Theory of the Barth. 

3 . To set aside : 

(1) To put aside or out of the question for a 
time ; to omit nr pass over for the present. 

u Setting aside sll other considerations, 1 will ended. 
Vour to know th* truth, and yield to that."— TUlotson. 

(2) To reject. 

“ I’ll look into the protein* lone of each, and show 
upon what ground It is that I embrace that of the 
deluge, and set aside all th* reat — Woodward : Jfai. 
Hist. 

(3) To abrogate, to annul, to quash : ae, To 
set aside a verdict. 

4. To set at defiance : [Defiance, 

5. To set at ease : To put at ease ; to quiet ; 
to tranquillize. 

6. To set at naught: [Nauoht, #., IT (2)]. 

7. To set a trap or snare ; To prepare and 
place a trap to catch prey ; heoce, to lay a 
plan to deceive and draw into the power of 
another. 

8. To set at work: To cause to enter on 
work ; to show how to proceed with work ; 
to etart on work. 


9. To set by : 

(1) To put aside ; to set aside. 

• (2) To regard, to esteem. 

“•David behaved himself more wisely than all, so 
that his name was much set by .'— 1 Samuel xriiL SO. 

10. To set down : 

(1) To place on the ground or floor. 

(2) To deposit or place a passenger : as, A 
cabman sets down his fare at a certain place. 

(3) To snuh ; to check or rebuke ; to slight, 

(4) To enter io writing ; to note ; to register. 

(5) To explain, to aet forth, to fix, to esta- 
blish. 

“ 8om* rules were to be set doeen, for the government 
of the army."— Clarendon. 

(6) To coneider, to rank, to class : as, To 
set one down as stupid. 

11. To set eyes on: To fix the eyee on ; to 
behold, to see, 

12. * To set firs on, To set fire to : To apply 
fire to ; to aet on fire ; to cause to bum. 

“ Set pre on haras and haystackn* 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicxts, ▼. S. 


13. To set forth : 

(1) Tnuwifiw; 

• (a) To prepare end send out 

“The Venetlau admiral had a fleet of sixty galliesu 
set forth by tbo Veuetlau*.’’— Knolles : Hitt. Turkes. 

(b) To represent in words ; to present Of 
put forward for consideration. 

(c) To promulgate, to publish. 

• (d) To ehow ; to make a show ot 

“ Set forth a deep repentance." 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, L 4. 

(e) To arrange, to dispose. 

“Up higher to tho plain, where we’ll met forth 
In best appointment all our regiincuts.’ 

Shakesp. : King John, il. 

• (/) To pralBe, to recommend. 

“ I’ll set you forth." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 111. (. 

(2) Intrans. : To move forward ; to etart ; 
to act out. 

“ I take this as an unexpected favour, that thoa 
shouldest set forth out ot doom with ius," — Banyan: 
Pilgrim's Progress, pt. LL 

• 14. To set forward : 

(1) Tram. ; To advance, to promote. 

(2) Intrans. : To eet out, to start. 

“ The sous of Oershoo and the sons of Memri set 
forward."— Humbert x. IT. 

15. To set in : 

• (1) Traw, ; To put in the way to begin ; 
to give a start to. 

“ If you please to assist aadsef me <«, I will rooollect 
mywlf."— Collier. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To begin : as, Winter in in December, 

(5) To become settled in a particular at&te. 

" Then It set in rainy."— field, April 4, 1886. 

(e) To flow towards : as, The current sets <n 
towards the shore. 

16. To set in order : To put in order, to 
arrange, to adjust. 

“Th* rest will I set in order when I come."— 1 
Oorinthiant iL fli. 

17. To set little (or much) by: To have a poor 
(or high) opinion of; to value little (or highly). 

18. To set off: 

(1) Transitive: 

• (a) To remove. 

“ Every thing set off 

That might so much s* think you enemies." 

Shakesp, : a Henry IK, tr. L 

(b) To adorn, to decorate. 

“ Claud fan sets off his description of the Eridanu* 
with ail the poetical storis*."— A ddieon: On Italy. 

(c) To show off to the best advantage. 

*' Show more goodly, and attract more eyes. 

Than that which hath no foil to see It off. 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., L 3. 

• (2) Intrans. ; To etart, to set out, to enter 
on a journey. 

19. To set on (or upon): 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To incite, to encourage. 

(6) To employ, *s on a task ; to place or put 
to some work. 

• (c) To determine with settled purpose. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(а) To begio a journey or an enterprise. 

(б) To make an attack ; to assault. 

" And then I’ll set upon him.” 

Shakesp. ; Coriolartus, ▼. t. 

26. To set on fire : [12]. 

21. To set on foot : To start, to originata, to 
set a-going. 

22. To set out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To mark by boundaries or distinctions 
of space ; to mark out 

• (b) To raise, equip, and aend forth ; to 
furnish. 

"The Venetiane pretend they could set out. in case 
of great necessity, thirty men of war, a hundred 
gailies, and ten galeasses."— A dditon : Travels in Italy. 

(c) To publish, as a proclamation. 

(d) To assign, to allot. 

(e) To adorn, to embellish, to setoff. 

"An ogly woman, in a rich habit set out with Jewels, 
nothing c*n become." — Dryden. 

(/) To ehow, to display, to aet off, to recom- 
mend. 

( g ) To ehow, to prove. 

(A) To recite ; to state at large. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To start on a journey or conrss ; to 
8 tart, to begin. 


ftotl, b^; ptf&t, cat, 5©!!, chorus, (bln, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -ing, 

-dan, -tian = wh^ n , -tion, -gion = «hftn • -jion, -gion = rfiiiw, -clous, -tious, -sious = shils. -hie, -die, Ac. «= hel* del* 
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set 


(6) To have m beginning. 

M I< anr Individual casualty there be. it ia question- 
able whether its activity only ut out at our nativity, 
and began not rather in tha wOBU-aiWM: Vulgar 
Arrourt. 

23- To ut over : 

(1) To appoint or place as supervisor, 
governor, inspector, or director. 

*■ I hava jet thee over «U the land of Egypt ."— GonuD 
SiL 4L 

* (2) To assign, to convey, to transfer. 

2i. To set right : To correct, to put in order, 
to adjust. 

25. To ut tail: To expand and spread the 
sans : lienee, to begin a voyage. 

26. To ut the fashion : To determine wbat 
ahall be the fashion ; to lead the fashion. 

27. To ut the game at : 

Backets: (See extract, and extract under 
8et, I. 8). 

” It U generally the nxl* that when the game U 
called * thirteen all.' it m*y, upon the demand of the 
out-player, be let at five, that fa to aay, a aort of com- 
plementary game ia atarted in which five acre must be 
won before the earoe can be counted to either aide. 
In a aimllar way. at ' fourteen all.* the pome may be 
set at three." — CaxulTt Book of Sport*, p. 4i 

28. Tout the teeth on edge : 

(1) Lit. : [Edoe, *.111. 

(2) Fig.: To cause to suffer the natural 
penalty of one’s sin. (Disk. xviiL 2.) 

29. Tout to: 

(1) To apply one’s sell 

(2) To begin to fight 

30. To set up: 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) Ordinary Language : 

(i) To erect 

(ii) To raise : as. To ut up a about 

(Hi) To establish, to fonnd, to institute : as. 
To ut up a government, to set up a school. 

(iv) To enable to commence a new business ; 
to start iu a new business : as. He has set his 
son up iu business. 

(v) To raise, to exalt, to put in power. 

"I will tat up shepherds ovar them ." — JtrtmlaM 
zrliL 4 

(vi) To place or fix in view : as. To set up a 
mark. 

•’ Ha ut up hit bni her*."— SXakttjx. : Much Ado 
About Sotklng, L 1. 

(vii) To advance, to propose, to put for- 
ward : as, To ut up a new doctrine. 

** Tha anthora that *et up this opinion were not them- 
selves satisfied with it."— BvmH: Ikoory of t\* lartk. 

(viii) To raise from depression or difficulty : 
as, This good fortune ut him up again. 

(б) Technically : 

(1) NauL : To extend, as the shrouds, stays, 
Ac. 

(ii) Printing: 

(a) To put in type : as. To set up a page of 
copy. 

(3) To arrange Jn words, lines, Ac. ; to com- 
pose : as, To ut up type. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To begin business ; to start in business : 
as, He has ut up as & grocer. 

(t) To profeas ; to make pretensions : as, 
He sets up for a acholar. (Followed by for.) 

31. To set up rigging : 

Naut. : To increase the tension of the rig- 
ging by tackles. 

set-back, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The reflux of a current 
caused by a counter-current, by a dam, Ac. : 
hence, fig., a reverse, a discomfiture. ( Amer .) 

2. Arch. : A fist, plain set-off in a wall, 
set-bolt, s. 

Shipbuild. : (1) A bolt used to force another 
bolt out of ita hole ; (2) a bringing-to bolt 
<q.v.)i 

set-down, s. The state of being “set 
down ; ” severe censure fitted and Intended to 
humiliate one. 

set-fair, s. A a. 

1. [Set, II- S H]. 

2. Fair, as indicated by the barometer, and 
with every prospect of continuance. 

set-hammer, s. A hammer in which 
the handle is merely set in, not wedged, so as 
to be readily reversed. 

set-in, *, A beginning, a setting in. (Amer.) 


set-line, s. 

Angling: A line to which a number of 
baited hooks are attached, and which, sup- 
ported by buoys, is extended on the surface of 
the water, and may be left uugu&rded during 
the ahsence of the fisherman. 

set off; *. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is set off against another 
thing ; an offset. 

2. A counter-claim or demand ; a cross- 
debt ; s counter- balance ; an equivalent. 

3. That which ia used to improve the appear- 
ance of or to set off anything ; e decoration, 
an ornament. 

IL Technically: 

1. Build . ; The part of a wall which forms a 
horizontal ledge when the portion above is 
reduced in thickness. 

2. Print. ; The accidental transference of 
ink from one recently printed sheet to another. 

3. Law : The merging, wholly or partially, 
of the claim of one person against another m 
a counter-claim by the latter against the 
former. Thus, by a plea of setoff, the de- 
fendant acknowledges the justice of the plain- 
tiff’s demand, but sets up another demand of 
his own to counterbalance that of the plain- 
tiff in whole or in part. 

set off, v. 

Print. : To soil by the accidental transfer- 
ence of ink. (Used of a printed aheet or a 
machine blanket.) 

set-out, i. 

1. Preparations as for beginning a journey ; 
• start. 

"The parti** were pretty equal at the nt-out"— 
Byron.' Diary, F«tx If, 182L 

2. A display, as of plate, Ac.; dresa and 
accessories ; equipage, turn-out, 

3. Company, set, clique. 

4. A bustle, a confusion, a disturbance. 

set-pot, s. A copper pan, used in varnish - 
making. It is heated by a spiral flue, which 
winds aronnd it, and is used for boiling oil, 
gold size, Japan, and Brunswick black, Ac. 

set-screw, s. 

Mach. : A screw employed to hold or move 
objects to their bearinga, as the bits in a 
cutter-head or brace. 

* set-stitched, a. Stitched according to 
a set pattern, or, perhaps, worked with plaits. 
(Sterne.) [Set, I. 1.] 

set-to, *. A fight at fisticuffs ; a pugilistic 
contest ; hence, any similar contest. 

set-up, *. 

1. Metal-work. : The steam-ram used in the 
squeezer which operates on the ball of iron 
from the puddling-furnace. The action is to 
condense longitudinally the bloom, previously 
elongated by the action of the squeezer which 
ejects the cinder. 

2. Bakery: One of the scantlings used to 
keep the loaves in place in the oven. 

set-work, e. 

Plaster. : Two-coat plastering on lath. 

s£t, sett, s. [Set, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The manner in which a thing is set or 
placed ; the way in which a thing, as a dress, 
sets or fits. 

2. An attitude, position, or posture. 

3. The descent of the sun or other luminary 
below the horizon ; setting. 

** Th* weary ran b*th made * golden 

Shaketp. : fivchard III., r. & 

4. A young plant for growth or setting ; a 
alip, a shoot. 

"To March th* wood* for tett of flowery thorn." 

Pop*: Bomtr; Odyuey xxiv. 159. 

5. A permanent change of figure caused by 
pressure, or being retained long in any one posi- 
tion. When metal is subjected to any strain, 
either tensile or compressive, the material la 
lengthened or shortened in proportion to the 
force exerted. When released from the strain 
it resumes ita original length, unless the force 
exerted exceeded ita limit of elasticity. If 
this occurs, the material receives what is 
called a permanent set. 

6. A direction or course : as, the set of the 
tide. 


* 7. A plait 


M [One] Marching him found In th* trtt 
Of bf« groat rutfs th*— I shall think on’t presently, 
Ti* » bird word— the Inquisition." 

Ulapthorn « ; H it in a Constable, v. L 


8. A wager, a venture, a stake; hence, • 
game, a match. [SbT, v., % 27.] 


"By dint of very smart service end general good 
play the old Etonian took the game to '* 13 all," and 
finished op hy gaining all five aces in the utt.“—rUld, 
April 4. 1385. 


9. A number or collection of things of the 
same kind, or suited to each other, or in- 
tended to be used together, each being t 
neceasary complement of the rest ; a complete 
suit or assortment. 


"A** Of beads.* Shakesp. : Pickard 11., UL a 

10. A number of persons customarily or 
officially associated, as a ut of men or offici&le ; 
a number of persona drawn together or united 
by some common pursuit, affinity of taste, 
character, or the like. 


11. Hence, in a bad sense, a clique : as, He 
belongs to a bed set. 

12. A number of particular things that are 
nnited iu the formation of a whole : as, a set 
of features. 


IL Technically: 

L Machinery: 

(1) A tool used to cloae plates around a 
rivet before upsetting the point of the latter 
to form the second head. 

(2) The lateral deflection of a saw-tooth, to 
enable it to free itself, by cutting a kerf wider 
than the blade. [Saw-set.] 

(3) An iron bar, bent in two right angles on 
the same side, used in dressing forged iron. 

2. Locksmith . : A contrivance for preventing 
the opening of a lock without ita proper key. 

3. Plaster. : The last coat of plaster on walla 
for papering; a getting or setting-coat. The 
last coat for painting is called stucco. 

TT Set-fair indicates a particularly good 
trowelled surface. 


4. Dancing A Music: The five movement* 
or figures of a quadrille ; the music adapted 
to a quadrille ; and also the number of couples 
required to execute the dance. 

&, Theat. : A set-scene (q.v.). 

6. Saddlery: The stuffing beneath the ground 
seat of a saddle, to bring the top seat to Ita 
shape. 

Tf (1) A dead set : [Dead-set]. 

(2) Set (or sett) of a burgh : 

Scots Law: The constitution of a burgh. 
The setts are either established by im- 
memorial usage, or were at some time or 
other modelled by the convention of burghs. 

(3) Set of exchange, ut of bills : 

Exchange : A certain number, generally three 
parts of the same bill of exchange, any part 
of which being paid the others are void. 

• (4) To be at a dead ut : To be in e fixed 
state or condition, which precludes further 
progress ; to be at a standstill. 

(5) To make a dead set : To make a deter- 
mined onset, attack, or application. 


sSt, * sette, a. [Set, t?.] 

1. Placed, put, located, fixed, Ac. 

2. Fixed, immovable : as, His eyea were set 

3. Fixed in opinion, determined, obstinate. 

4. Intent, bent. 

*' All my mind wss ut 
Serious to learn and know, aud tbenoe to do 
What might be publlo good." Milton : P.IL, L »t 

5. Established ; fixed by sothority or Cus- 
tom ; prescribed, settled, appointed : as, a 
set form of service. 

6. Predetermined ; fixed beforehand. 

** The tym* uttt of kind* Is come." Gotser : O. A., UL 

7. Regular ; In due form ; well-arranged or 
put together. 

** [He] rolled on Lady Fortune In good terms, 
la good ut terms, and yet • motley fool." 

Shakup. : At You Lib It, U 7. 

8. Cricket: A term applied to a player who 
bsa acquired a mastery over the bowling. 

set ttccno, s. 

Theat. : A acene built up by the stage-car- 
penters, or a furnished interior, as a drawing- 
room, as distinguished from an ordinary or 
a shifting acene. 

set-speech, *. 

1. A speech carefully prepared beforehand. 

2. A formal or methodical speech 


late, at, tire, Amidst, what, fill, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
•r, wore, w$li; work, whd, sin ; mate, ciih, cure, unite, cur, rule, fbll ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; eyc»; qu = kw« 


seta— setting 
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Oe'-ta (pi. se'tee), s. [Lat.] 

* i. Ord. Lang . A ZooL : A bristlB or sharp 
hair, 

2. Bot. : Bristles whsn short and stiff, as on 
the stalk of Echinra. (Used specifically of 
the stalk supporting the theca in a moss.) 

H Ilypogynous setce : 

Bot. : Little filiform appendages at ths base 
of the ovary io Cyperaceae. 

eS-ta-oS-e- (o as sh), prtf. [Mod. Lat seta- 
ceus, from Lat. seta = a bristle.] 

Bot. : Covered or pointed with bristles, 
eetaceo rostrate, a. 

Bot. : Having a beak with the figure of a 
bristle. 

•etaceo serrate, a. 

Bot. : Serrulated, the serraturea ending in 
bristie-like points. 

•S-ta'-ceoHs (oe as sh), o. [Lat. seta = a 
bristle.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : Briatly ; covered or set with 
bristles ; consisting of bristles. 

2. Bot. : Of, belonging to, or having the form 
of a bristle. 

setaceous Hebrew-character, s. 

Entom. : A British night moth, Noctua C. 
nigrum. 

S& tar' l-a, #. [Mod. Lat., from Lat seta — 
a bristle. * Named from the briatly nature of 
the involucre.] 

Bot. : Bristle-gras a ; a genus of Panice*. 
Panicie apike-ilke ; spikelets two-flowered, one 
to three together, surrounded by bristles ; 
glumes two, awnless. Known species twenty. 
One, Setaria viridis is perhaps British. It oc- 
curs Io cultivated fields in Norfolk, Suffolk, 
aod Surrey. S . vertieillata, found with the 
former, is not indigenous. S. germanica is 
German millet. S. italica , a grain cultivated 
in India on the plaiua, and on the hills np to 
6,500 feet, with two varieties, one straw-yellow 
and the other reddish -yellow, is largely used 
as a cereal In India, but is considered heating. 
It may have come originally from China, 
Japan, the Indiao Archipelago, or Australia. 

s£t-ee', 9 . [Settee, 1.] 

* sSte'-wall, $. [Cetewal*.] 
aSt-fSil, 9 . [Septfoil.] 

* sethe, v.t. or i. [Seethe.] 

sc the, seethe, seath, salth, sey, t. 

[Gael.] The coal-fish. (ScofeA.) 

Seth'-I-a, a. [Named in honour of S. Sethi, 
author of a work on culinary vegetables.] 

Bot. : A genus of Erythroxylace®, some- 
times merged in Erythroxylon. An empy- 
reumatic oil or tar, obtained from S. indica, is 
nsed in Southern lodia. 

Seth -io, a. [A corrupt of sotkiac (q.v.).] 

Scth'-itcs, Seth'-I-an$, a. pL [See def.] 
Church Hist. : An obscure Gnostic sect in 
the second century who are said to have re- 
garded Seth as tbe Messiahs 

so-tif'-er-ous, «. [Lat. seta = a bristle, and 
fero — to bear.] Producing or bearing bristles. 

SC'-ti-form, a. [Lat. seta — a bristle, and 
forma = form.} Having the form of a bristle. 

6£t'-I-ger, a. [Lat.] [Setioerocs.] One of 
the Setigers (q.v.). 

* efr-tlg'-er-a, $. pi. [Nent pi. of Lat se tiger 
= bristly.] 

Zool . : An old synonym of Ch®topoda(q.v.). 

s^-tl&'-er-ous, a. [Setioera.] Covered with 
bristles ; setiferous. (Used in Zoology specif, 
of the Locomotive Annelida.) 

•S-tlp'-ax-oiis, a. [Lat. seta (q.v.), and 
pario == to bring forth.] Producing or giving 
origin to bristles. 

" Tht dev«lopmeat io these eegme ots of the sett- 
parout gland* of the inner row of *et : 
Farm* of Animal Lift, p. 126. 

Be'-ti-reme, 9. [Lat = a bristle, and 
remits = an oar.] 

Entom. : The leg of an aquatic beetle when 
fringed with briatlea, to aid it in propelling 
itself through the water. 


# S$t-ling, s. [Eng. set, a. ; dlmin. suff. ding.] 
A young aet, slip, or shoot ( Becon : Preface 
to Various Tracts.) 

agf-nSse, «. [Eng. set; -ness.] The quality 
or state of being aet 

ftg-td'-deg, «. [Mod. LAt., from Lat seta — 
a hair, and Gr. elSov (eidos)= form.] 

Entom. : A genus of Trichoptera, family 
Leptocerid®. Head small, densely pubescent ; 
antennae varying ; wings exceedingly long, 
narrow, and acute, posterior pair not ao 
broad as anterior ; abdomen slender, with 
varying appendages. The larvae inhabit 
standing and ruuning waters. In at least 
two of the species the case is a tube of 
hardened silky secretion, apparently with no 
admixture of extraneous matter. Six species 
from the Pat®arctic region ; two, Setodes 
tineiformis and S. interrupta, are British. 

se'-ton, a. [Fr., from Lat seta = a bristle.] 

Surg. : A few horse-hairs, or small threads, 
or a twist of ailk, cotton, or similar material, 
passed under the true skin and the cellular 
tissue beneath, in order to maintain an arti- 
fleisi issue. They are applied as counter- 
irritants to act as a drain on the system, 
or to excite ioflammation or adhesion. The 
name ia alao applied to the Issue itself. 

seton needle, a. 

Surg. : A needle by which & seton (q.v.), is 
introduced beneath the skin. 

se'-tose, t se'-tod*, a. [Lat setosvs, from 
ttta = a bristle.] 

Bot., Zool., Ac.: Covered with set*; bristly. 
(Used specif, when the hairs or bristles are 
uousually stiff.) 

egtt, a. [Set, v.] 

♦ l. A match. [Set, I. 8.] 

2. A number of mines taken upon lease. 

3. Piling: A piece forming a prolongation 
of the upper ena of s pile when the latter has 
been driven beyond the reach of the hammer. 

Sett of a burgh : [Sef of a burgh], 

* sette, v.t. ISet, v.) 

sgt-tee' (1), agt-e©', $. [Fr. settle, sttie.] 

Naut. : A Mediterranean vessel with a sharp 
prow, single deck, two masts, and sails inter- 
mediate in shape between a lug-sail and a 
lateen sail. 

sgt-tee (2), s. [According to Skeat, a variation 
of settle, s. (q.v.).] A long-backed seat, for 
four or more persons ; a kind of double arm- 
chair. 

“ Ingenious Fancy, never better pleased 
Thao whio employ'd t' accommodate the fair. 
Heard the *weet moan with pity, and devised 
The soft tettee : ooe elbow »t each end. 

Aod in the midit an elbow it received, 

Uoited yet divided ; tw»io at once. 

So sit two king* of Brentford on one throne." 

Coteper: Task, L 75. 

settee-bed, s. A bed formed so as to 
turn up in the day-time in the form of a settee. 

egt -ter, s. [Eng. set, v. ; -or.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ooe who or that which seta : sa, a setter of 
precious atones, a setter of type, a setter of 
music. It Is found chiefly io composition, as, 
type-ietter, setter -oft, setter- oo, Ac. 

2. In the same eense as II. 3. 

*3. One who performed the office of a setter- 
dog, or found persons to be plundered ; one 
who made appointments and watched oppor- 
tunities. 

"O, ’tie our tetter: I know hi* voice."— Shakerp. : 

1 Henry IV., ii. 2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gun. : A round stick for driving fuses, 
or any other compositions, into paper cases. 

2. Porcelain : A aeggar adapted and shaped 
to receive an article of porcelain biscuit, for 
firing in the kiln. 

3. Zool. : The largs Spaniel improved to his 
peculiar size and beauty, and taught another 
way of marking his game, viz., by setting or 
crouching. (Youatt.) There are two breeds, 
the English and the Irish ; the latter stands 
a little higher on the legs, and is said to be the 
hardier of the two. The coat should be wavy ; 
but not curly, as In the Water-apanieL nor 
so thick as in the Newfoundland. The hinder 
parts of the legs and the lower aurface of the 
tail should be well set with long liair, and the 


predominating colour be white., blotched with 
lemon, liver, yellow, red, or black. 

aettor-forth, *. Ooe who declares, pnb» 

lishea, or sets forth ; a proclaimed 

" Tout tettert-forth of unexampled themee." 

JL Browning : Bordello, bk. L 

Better-grass, i. [Setterwort.] 

setter-off; ». One who or that which 
seta off, decorates, or adorns. 

setter-on, s. One who sets on ; an In- 
stigator, an enconrager, a promoter. 

setter-out, s. One who sets forth or 

proclaims. 

“ A ooble tetter-out, aod m true * follower of Christ 
and by* soepeil.'— Atcfiam : Affaire* qf Germany. 

setter-up, *. One who sets up or estab- 
lishes ; one who raises to office or dignity. 

“ Proud tetter-up »od poller down of king* t" 

Skaketp. : S Henry VI., IL 1 

* sSt -ter, v.i . [Eng. seton (q.v.).] (See ex- 
tract.) 

" Huabaudmeo *re u*ed to m»ke * hole, and put % 
piece of the root [cf. SkttxrwortJ into the dewl»p . . . 
m * aeton io c*se* of diseased lungs, and this is called 
pegging or Utt ering.” — Gerard* : Herbal, pu 979. 

sSt-ter-wort, 8. [Eng. setter , v., and wort.] 

Bot : Helleborus feetidus. 

* s8t'-ter-$f, a. [Eng. setter; -y.] Like or 
resembling a setter. 

** Generally too tettery In *ppe*rano* to be perfect." 
—Field, Dec, «, ISM. 


sStt -ing, * sett-yng, pr. par., a ., A s. 
[Set, v.j 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who sett, places, or llxee 
anything in any position. 

2. A descending below the horizon ; eat ; 
hence, fig., fall from high estate. 

" From that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting." 

Shaketp. * Henry Vllt., U. %. 


3. The act of fixing for ornament, os in 
metal ; that in which anything is set for orna- 
ment : as, tbe setting of s ring. 

i. The act of arranging or fitting words to 
music ; a musical arrangement of words. 


** In some of the tettingi the freqnent change* of 
meisore »od tonality produce an aaeaay and laboured 
effect."— A thenctum, Dec. 27, 1W4. 

• 5. Sporting with a setting dog. 

6. The eharpening of a razor on a hone ; an 
intermediate process between grinding on a 
stone and strapping. 

7. Displaying the teeth of a saw laterally in 
alternate directions, ao as to increase th* 
width of the kerf, and allow the blade to 
move freely withont rubbing and heating. 
[Saw-set.] 

8. The hardening of mortar, concrete, plaa- 
ter, or the like. 


IL Technically: 

1. Mason. : The fixing of stones in position 
in s wall. 


2. Plaster. : [Set, II. 3.]. 

3. Watchmaking: 

(1) The jewel which is clasped by the bezel ; 
or one which serves as a bushing for ao arbor 
or pivot. 

(2) The adjustment of the hands. 


setting-board, a. 

Entom. : A board for setting out inaecta for 
preservstion. It consists of a sheet of cork 
glued to a flat piece of wood, and having its 
surface covered with paper. A butterfly or 
moth is set out by having its outstretched 
wings kept in position oo the setting-board by 
pieces of card cut in long triangles, with a pin 
through their base, 
setting-coat, s. [Set, s., II. 3.] 

* setting-dog, s. A setter. [Setter, 

IT. 3.] 

setting -gauge, «. An apparatus for 
setting axles of wheels. 

setting-machine, «. 

Spinning : A machine for setting wire teeth 
in cards for carding-macliinea. 


eetting- ont rod, s. 

Joinery : A rod used in setting ont framea 
as windows, doora, &c. 


boil, b pout, jdwl ; cat, 9ell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, efist, ph — t 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shim; -{Ion, - j ion = -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiia, -bio, -die. Ac. = bfl. dfL 
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settle— settling 


setting-pole, «. 

Nautical : 

X. A pole by which a boat or raft it poshed 
along, ouo end resting on the bottom, and the 
other oauaiiy applied to the shoulder, while 
the man walks the length of the deck. 

2. A pole driven Into the bottom, and used 
for mooring a boat in flahing, Ac. 

setting punch, a 

Saddlery : A punch with a tnbe for setting 
down the washer upon the atem of the rivet, 
and a hollow for riveting down the etem npon 
the washer. 

setting-rule, a. A composing* rule (q.v.). 

setting-stick, a. A composing-stick (q.v.). 
settlng-np machine, l 

Coopering : A machine in which the staves 
of a cask are aet op in order and held for 
hooping. 

s$t tie, * set-el, • set-11, * set-1 e, a. [A.s. 
setl; cogn. with Goth, sitls — a seat, a throna ; 
O. H. Ger. sezal ; Ger. stsstL] 

1. A seat or bench; a stool; generally a 
long, high-backed, atationary seat made to 
accommodate several sitters. 

•' Basil, my friend 1 Come, take tty place era the settle." 

Longfellote : Evangeline, L 2. 

2. A part of a platform lower than another 
part. 

* settle-bed, ». A bed ao constructed as 
to form a aeat or settle by day. [Settee-bed.] 

s£t'-tle, * set-lGL v.t. A i. [A.8. setlan s= to 
fix. Skeat considers that there is a confusion 
with tha Mid. Eng. verb saghllen, sahtlen, or 
saughtlen = to reconcile, to make peace, from 
A.S. saht = reconciliation.) 

A* Transitive : 

X* To place in a fixed or firm position ; to fix. 

** Settled In hi* face I tee 
8ad reoolotlon." Milton : P. U, vL. 640. 

2. To place or set in a permanent or fixed 

position ; to establish. * 

** I will settle yem after your old eatatea, and will do 
better unto y»u than at yotzr baflnninga."— EteMel 
xmL U. 

3. To establish or fix in any way nf life ; 
to place or establish in an office, business, 
charge, or tha like. 

** Tha father thought tha tlroa draw on 
Of seating In tha world hi* only ton.” 

Dryden. [Todd,) 

* 4. To set, fix, or determine, as in purpose 
or intention. 

* Exalt your Marion* by directing and settling It 
upon an object. —Boyle, 

5. To determine, as something subject to 
doubt, question, or con trover ay ; to decide. 

••After this arranfmnant was settled."— Field, Oct. 
**, laws. 

6. To free from uncertainty, doubt, waver- 
ing, or hesitation ; to confirm. 

** A pamphlat that talk* »f slavery, France, and the 
Pretender ; they desire no more ; it will settle the 
wavering, and coofirm the doubtfuL*— Swift. 

7. To adjust, arrange, or accommodate, as 
something which has been a subject of con- 
troversy or question ; to bring to a conclusion ; 
to finish, to close : as, To settle a dispute by a 
compromise. 

8. To maka sure or certain ; to secure or 
establish by a formal or legal process or act. 

" The remainder of the crown, on tha death of kiag 
William and queen Anoe withoot issue, waa settled hy 
atatut e.“—Blackstom : Comment., bk. L, eh. a 

9. To liqnldate, to balance, to pay ; to clear 
Off : as. To settle an account. 

10. To changa from a disturbed or troubled 
condition to one of quietness, peace, and 
security ; to quiet, to still, to compose ; to 
calm agitation in. 

“ Hoping that sleep might settle hi* brains, with all 
haute they got him to bed."— Bunion : Pilgrim's Pro* 
gross, pt. L 

11. To clear of dregs, sediment, or impuri- 
ties hy causing them to sink ; to Tender pure 
and clear, as a liquid. 

" So workiog aeaa settle and purge the wine.” 

Sir J, Daeies : Immortality of the Soul, 

12. To cause to sink or anbaida to the bottom. 

* 13. To render compact, close, or solid ; to 
bring to a smooth, dry, and passable condition. 

** Cover ant hilla urn that the rain may settls the 
turf before the spring Mortimer : Husbandry. 

14. To plant with inhabitants; to people, 
to colonize : as, Tha French settled Canada. 

15. To give the final tonch to ; to finish ; to 
do for. ( Colloq .) 


H. Intransitive : 


1. To descend and atop ; to come down and 
take up a position on something. 

. " Aud, yet more splendid, oumerout flock* 

Of pigeon*, settling on the rock*.” 

Moors : Paradise t the Peri. 


2. To become calm ; to calm down ; to sub- 
side. 


** Till the fury of Ms highness settle." 

Shakes?. : Winter's Tale, tv. 4. 

3. To subside ; to sink to tha bottom, as 
dregs from a clarifying liquid. 

4. To subside ; to become lower, as a build- 
ing hy the sinking of its foundation, or the 
displacement of the earth beneath. 

** One part being moist, and the other dry, occaaloo* 
its settling more in one place than another, which 
cause* crack* and settlings in th* wali."— Mortimer : 
Husbandly. 

5. To becoma fixed or permanent ; toassmna 
a fixed or permanent form, condition, or state 
from a temporary or changing atate. 

“ Aooordingtolawaeetabllsbed by the dir in* wisdom, 
It w*s wrought by degree* from oae form into another, 
till it settled at length into an habitable earth.*’— 
Burnet : Theory of the Earth. 

6. To becoma compact or solid. 

** That country became a gained pronad by the mud 
brought down by the Nilas, which sealed by degree* 
into a firm land. —Browne : Vulgar Brrours. 

7. To establish a residence; to take up a 
permanent abode or residence ; to found s 
colony. 

•* Among the Teotoulc people who settled In Britala, 
the chief tribes were the Angles, tbe Baroos. and the 
J ate*.'— A. A. Freeman: Old English History, ch. v. 


8. To be eatabliahed In a mode of Ufa ; to 
quit sn irregular, unsettled, or desoltory life 
for a methodical one,; to enter the married 
atate or the atate of a householder ; to estab- 
lish ona'a aelf in a business, employment, or 
profession. (Frequently with down.) 

** A* people marry now, and settle. 

Fierce love abate* hi* «*nal metal." 

Prior : A Ima, it 4*. 

9. To be ordained or installed aa a minister 
over a pariah church or congregation. (Amer.) 

10. To becoma clear or pure; to changa 
from a turbid or disturbed atate to tha oppo- 
site ; to becoma free from dregs, sediment, or 
impurities by their sinking to the bottom, as 
liquids. 

“The »pringba* lost been rolled by a frog or mosk- 
rat. Mid th* boy* nave to wait till ft settles.' — Bur- 
roughs : Pepacton, p. 69. 

11. To adjust differences, claims, or ac- 
counts; to corns to an agreement or settle- 
ment : aa, He has settled with his creditors. 


* 12. To maka a jointure on a wife. 

“H> *lgh* with most *n c cee* that settlor weTh" 
Garth r Epilogue I * Cato. 

T (I) To settle hash : [Hash, *ffj. 

(2) To settle the land : 

NcncL : To cause it to sink or appear lower 
by receding from it. 

(3) To settle the main-topsail halyards : 

NauL : To ease off a small portion of them, 

so as to lower the yard a little. 


sStf-tled (le as $1), pa. par. A a. [Settle, v.] 

A* As pa. par. : (Sea tha verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Fixed ; firmly established or set. 

2. Permanently or deeply fixed; deep- 
rooted, unchanging, steady, decided, firmly 
rooted. 

•'A deep cold settled aspect naoght can shake. " 

Byron : Childe Harold, Iv. 17A 

3. Quiet, methodical : aa, He leads a settled 
life. 

* 4. Firmly resolved, 

** I *m settled, aad bead up 
Each corporal Agent to thi* terribi* Text" 

Hhaketp. ; Macbeth, i. ?. 

• 5. Composed, calm, sober, grave. 

•* Reasons find ci settled gravity." 8hakstp. : Sonnet 49. 

6. Arranged or adjusted by agreement, pay- 
ment, or otherwise : aa, a settled account, set- 
tled differences. 


settled-estate, *. 

Law: An estate held by some tenant for 
life, under conditions more or leas strict, de- 
fined by the deed. 

H The Settled Estates Act, 40 A 41 Viet., 
c. 13, was passed in 1877. 

* 8&t-tled ness (le as $1), ». [Eng .settled; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being settled ; 
settled or confirmed state. 

* You are yourself. my lord J I Ilka your settledness." 

—Beaum, A Pis*. : Woman-Hater, r. L 


set'-tlo mcnt (le as $1), t. [Eng. settle z 
-merit \ 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of settling ; the atate of being 
ae tiled ; specifically ; 

(1) The act or atate of settling, subsiding, 
or sinking : as, the settlement of a house through 
the giving way of the foundation. 

(2) Establishment in life, bnfiineae, condi- 
tion, or the like. 

(3) The act of settling, adjusting, arranging, 
accommodating, or determining ; the adjust- 
ment, arrangement, or accommodation of 
differences or accounts; tha removal of or 
reconciliation of differences or doubts ; the 
liquidation of an account; an arrangement 
come to or agreed upon to determine a point 
in dispute or controversy. 

** Bat to *aah a settlement both th* coart and th* 
nation wer* averse ." — Macaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. iL 

(4) The act of colonizing, settling, or peo- 
pling ; the colonization of a country or dis- 
trict. 


“The settlement of oriental colonies in Greece pro- 
duced oo *eosible effect on tho character either of th* 
language or tbe oatlon ."— Mure : Literature of Greece, 
bk. L. ch. v., | L 

(5) The act of settling down, or of taking 
np one’s permanent abode In a place. 

“ Every man living ha* a design to hi* head npon. 
. . . power, or settlement in the world."— L' Estrange: 
Fables. 

* (6) A giving or bestowing of possession 
under legal sanction ; the act nf giving or 
conferring anything in a formal and perma- 
nent manner. 


“ My flocks, my field*, my wood*, my pasture* take, 

W ith settlement aa good as law can make." 

Dryden: Daphnis t Chloris. 

2. That which settles, subsides, or sinks to 
the bottom ; subsided matter ; sediment, 
dregs, lees. 

** Fuller’* earth left a thick settlement"— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

3. A new tract of country peopled or settled ; 
a colony ; especially a colony in its early 
stages. 

“The Spaniard* have neither settlement nor trade' 
with th* nattve India n *. Pompier i Voyages (an. 
1684). 

4. A sum of money or other property granted 
to s clergyman on his ordination, exclusive 
of hia salary* (Amor.) 

5. A homestead of a pastor, as furnished 
sometimes by donation of land with or with- 
out buildings, sometimes by the pastor’s apply- 
ing funds granted for the purpoae. ( Bartlett.} 

TL Law: 


X. The act of settling property upon a per- 
son or persona ; a. deed by which property is- 
settled ; tha general will or disposition by 
which a person regulates tha disposal of his 
property, usually through the medium of 
trustees, and for the benefit of a wife, chil- 
dren, or other relatives ; disposition of pro- 
perty at marriage in favour of a wife ; Jointure. 

2. A settled place of abode ; residence ; a 
right growiog out of residence ; legal resi- 
dence or establishment of a person in a par* 
ticular pariah or town which entitles him to 
maintenance, if a pauper, and subjects the 
pariah or town to his support. 


“ It wa* enacted that forty day*’ undisturbed rail- 
deace should galo *ny person a settlement in any 
parish ." — Smith : Wealthy Potions, hk. L. ch. vtti 

Act of Settlement : * 

Eng. Hist. : An Act passed in 1702, by 
which the succession to the crown waa settled, 
on the death of Queen Anne, upon Sophia, 
granddaughter of James I., and wife of the 
Elector of Hanover, and tha heirs of her 


body, being Protestants. 


sSt’-tlor, s. [Eng. settKe\ v. ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who settles, especially one who 
settles down, in a new colony ; a colonist, aa 
opposed to a native. 

“All those eoloaies bad eatabliahed themselves in 

ooontrie* inhabited by savage and barbarous nations, 

who easily gave place to the oew settlers."— Smith ; 

Wealth qf Potions, hk. !▼., eh. vtL 

2. That which finally decides or settles any- 
thing; that which gives the finishing touch 
to anything. (Colloq. or slang.) 

TL Metall. : An apparatus for extracting 
the amalgam from aliinea received fix yn the 
amalgamating pan. 


gSt'-tling, pr. par., a., A *. [Settle, v.] 

A. A B * As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Soo- 
ths verb). 


fat*, Cit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt* 
•r, wore, w?12; work, whd, m&n; mute, otib, cure, unite, our, rule, fall ; try* Syrian. «,(» = «; ey = a; qu =» kw. 
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settlingite— sever 


C. As substantive : 

|* The act of one who or that which settles. 

2. A settlement. 

- One part beloynioUt and tbe tfher dry ocewton 
’toSRliwmoii fa one place than another, 
mer : Husbandry. 

* 3. A deposit, a pool. 

•* A settling or rtaj of nUpa WghW 

place*-"— P. Holland: PUrue. bk. xxxL, ch. UU 

4. (PL) : Sediment, dregs, lees. 

“ Tie hot tbe !«**. „ 

And Httnn,, of . m 

settling-back, A receptacle to which 
a solution of glue in process of manufacture 
is kept warm until the impurities have time to 
settle. 

settling-day, s. A day appointed for 
the settling of accounts, &c. Specif., on the 
Stock Exchange, the prompt-, or pay-day, 
which occurs twica every month, one as near 
ss may be about the middle, and the second 
about the end of the month. It ta preceded 
by the ticket-day (the day before the settle- 
ment), and the contango-day (the day pre- 
ceding the ticket-day), so that every fort- 
nightly settlement occupies three days. 

•ett'-ling-lto, s. [Etym. donbtftil.] 

Jfiu. : An undescribed fosail wax or resin. 

sgf-tlor, e. (Eng. settl(e), v. ; -or.] 

Law : The person who makes a settlement. 

agt'-u-la (pi. B^r-n-lse), J. lLat ==a little 
bristle, dimln. from seta = a bristle.] 

BoL : The atipe of certain fnngals. 

sSt'-ulo, s. (Sktula.] A small, short bristle 
or hair. 

*et -u-lose, a. (Eng. *etul(e) / -os*.} Bearing 
or provided with setules. 

«gt -wall, *. (CETaWAL*.] 

* seure-ment, <• [Sure.] A legal security. 

* genre-tee, a. (Surety, Security.] * 

seven, * eev-ene, a. & a, (AS. seofbn, 
seofone; cogn. with Dut uvea; IceL «o, sjan; 
Dan svv; Sw. sju; Goth, sibun; O. H. Ger. 
tibun; Ger. sieben ; Lat septem; Gr. *m 
(hepta ) ; Wei. saith ; Gael, seachd ; lnsh seacht; 
Kiws seme ; Lithuan. septym; Sansc. saptan.) 
A. At substantive: 

1 The number greater by one than six ; 
tba cardinal number following aix and pre- 
cediug eight ; a group of things amounting to 
this number. 

2. Tha symbol representing such number, 
as 7 or vlL 


B. At adj. : Consisting or amounting to one 
more than six or less than eight. 

”ThU MKX y«an did not Talbot hi* wm.' 

SkaJuap. : 1 Henry 17.. iv. a 

n G) Seven Churches of Asia: Ephesus, 
fimyrna, Pergamos, Thyatira, Sardis, Phila- 
delphia, and Laodicea. (Rev. L II.) 

(2) Seven Day Fever 
Pathol : A variety of Relapsing fever 

(3) Seven Deadly Sins: Pride, Covetousness, 
Xust, Gluttony, Anger, Envy, Sloth. 

(4) Seven Dolours of Our Lady: The prophecy 
of Simeon, tha Flight into Egypt, the loss of 
Jeaoa in the Temple, meeting Jeans with Hia 
Cross, the Standing beneath Hie Cross, the 
Tcccivinjf thd Body of Jc8U*% thfl Buri&l of 
Jesus. [Dolour, *f.] 

(5) Seven Gifts of Ike Holy Ghost : Wisdom, 
Understanding, Counsel, Fortitude, Know- 
ledge, Piety, and tbe Fear of the Lord. 
</«o. xi. 2.) 

(6) Seven Principal Virtues: Faith, Hope, 
Charity, Prudence, Justice, Fortitude, Tem- 
perance. The first threa are called alao The- 
ological Virtues, tha other four are known as 
tha Cardinal Virtues. 

(7) Seven Start : The Pleiades (q.v.). 

(8) Seven Weeks’ War: The great conflict In 
I860 for German supremacy between Prussia 
and Italy on une side and Austria on the other, 
In which the allies were victorious. 

(9) Seven Wise Men (or Sages ) of Greece : A 
namo applied to seven philosophers of ancient 
Greece: Periander of Corinth, Pittacua of 
Mitylene, Thalea of Miletus, Solon of Athena, 
Biaa of Priene, Chilo of Sparta, and Cleobnlus 
of Lindus. 


00) Seven Wonders of the World : (Wonder, 

(11) Seven Years' War : The conflict between 
Frederick II. of Prussia, and Austria, Russia, 
aud France, in 1756-1763. 

seven-gilled sharks, «. pi. [Noti- 

DANUS.] 

seven-hilled, a. Standing on seven 
hilis. Used spec, of ancient Rome, adding, 
when its area was largest, on the following 
seven hills : Palatinns, Capitolinus, Qmnnalia, 
Caelius, Avcntious, Viminalia, and Eaquiuuua. 

seven-leaves, a. pi 
Bot . : [Septyoil]. (Britten A Holland.) 
seven shooter, s. A revolver having 
seven chambers or barrels, 
soven-spotted lady-bird, *. 

Entom. : Coccirulla septcmpvnctata. (Cocci- 
NEUaA, Lady-bird.} 
seven-up, * 

Oard-platfing .* A game playad with a full 
pack oi fifty-two cards, and couaiating of Be^ au 
points. 

aeven'-fold, a. & adv. (A.S. seofbn-feald .) 

A. At adjective: 

1. Repeated seven times ; multiplied seven 
times ; increased to seven times tha amount. 

<■ wb*t If th« hrmtb that kindled grira fire*, 
Aw*k‘d .bould blow them 1 \n. 

2. Having eeven pliae or folds. 

B. At adv. : Seven times as many or often ; 

In the proportion of aeven to one. 

Whosoever *l»r«th C*tn. vengeance eb*U be taken 
on him sevenfold , —Oenttie lv. W. 

• sSven'-fold-Sd, a. (Eng. seven; folded.) 

Sevenfold. § ^ npper 

Of hu ^ **<{£■ g* tnokc^ y c 

B^vcn'-night (gh silent), * eevenyght, «. 

[Eng. sevtn r and night.) [Sb'nnioht.J The 
period of seven nights and days ; a week. 

-Not till Monday, my dt« ^ bwueea 

•* *“<* Ado A bout H thing . 

L J. 

• seven-some, a. [Eug. $ttven; .. 
Consisting or composed of seven things or 
parte ; arranged in aeven*. (Scotch.) 

• seven'-s^me-n^ss, *. (Eng. sevensome ; 
-nets.) Arrangement or gradation by aevens. 

seven’-teon, a. & t. [A.S. seofon-ttfne, from 
teofon = seven, and fji« — ten.] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of ten and seven 
added; ona more than sixteen or less than 
eighteen. 

B. As substantive : 

L The number greater by one than sixteen 
or less than eightean. 

2. The symbol denoting ench number, as 
17 or xvii. 

seventeen-year** looust, «. (Cicada.] 
ven'-teenth, a. A a (Eng. seventeen ; -Ih ; 

A.S. scofon-tcddha.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ona next In order after tha sixteenth ; 
tha* ordinal of seventeen. 

2 Being or constituting one of seventeen 
equal parts into which a thing i* or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

■ 1. The next in order after the sixteenth 
tha aeventh after tha tenth. 


2. Ona of seventeen equal parts into which 
a thing is or may be divided ; tha quotient of 
unity divided by seventeen. 

H Afusfc: An interval consisting of two 
octavea and a third. 

seventh, o. & s. [Eug. seven ; -*M 

A. As adjective: 

1, Coming or being next after the sixth. 

2 Being or constituting ona of seven eqnal 
parts into which a thing is or may be divided. 

B. At substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The ona next in order after tha sixth. 

2. One of seven equal parts into which 
thing is or may be divided. 


n. Music : 

1. Tha interval of five tonas and a semi- 
tone, embracing aeven degreea of the diatonic 
acale, as from c to a ; also called a Major* 
aeventh. An interval a semitone greater than 
this is an Augmeuted-seventh. An interval 
one semitone leas than the major-seventh ia s 
Minor-sewnth, and one a aemitone less than 
this again is a Diminished-seventh. 

2. Tha seventh note of the diatonic seals 
reckoning unwarda ; the b of tha natural 
scale. Called also tha Leading-note. 

Seventh-day, *. Saturday, the neventb 
day of the week or the sabbath of tha Jewa 
[Sabbath.] 

Seventh-day Baptists : 

Church Hist. A Ecclesiol. : Baptists who, 
holding that the Fourth Commandment ex- 
pressly named tha aeventh as the sacred day, 
and that there is no express command in Ilia 
New Testament to alter that day to the first 
of tha week, observe Saturday as their 
Sabbath. Thia view arose tn the sixteenth 
century among a minority of the continental 
Anabaptists. Erasmus (De Amah. Concord ., 
col. 506), in an obscure paasaga, perhaps 
alludes to a aect of thia nature among the 
Bohemians. In 1620 John Traske, Trasque, 
or Thraaka, puhltshed a work advocating a 
seventh-day Sabbath. Even before this he 
had made known his opinions, and in 1618 
had been censured by the Star Chamber, 6et 
In tha pillory at Westminster, and thenca 
whipped to tha Fleet, where ha wae imprisoned 
till ha nominally retracted hia views. In 
1628 Theophilus Brabourne, a Puritan inimstar 
in Norfolk, published a aermon, followed 
ahortly after by another publication, In favour 
of Sevauth-day Sabbatarianism. He was in- 
duced by tha High Commission Court to 
abandon hia viewa, which, however, continued 
to be maintained by hia followers. Mr. 
Edward Stennct, writing from Abingdon, in 
Berkshire, in 1608. aaid that there were about 
nine or ten churches (congregations) lu Eng- 
land holding that the aeventh day ia the 
Sabbath. In 1851 there were only three con- 
crecatione in England. In New England and 
other parts of America they are more 
numerous, and laane tracts and republish 
works bearing on their opinions. 

sgvcntk'-i# adv. [Eng. seventh; -ly.] In 
the seventh place. 

•* Seventhly . Hrlng bodle* tern*, which pUnta 

k*v« not &XOOM. 

sSven'-ti-?th, a. & *. (Eng. seventy ; dh.) - 

A, A* adjective: 

1, Coming next after the sixty-ninth. 

2 Being or constituting one of seventy 
equal parte Into which a thing is or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The one next In order after the sixty- 
ninth. 

2. One of seventy equal parts Into which a 
thing is or may be divided. 

BSven'-t^, * Beven-tie, a. k e. (A.S. (frund) 
seofontig.) 

A. As adj. : Seven times ten. 

•• I ut not unto thee. Until eeveu time* ; but, 
Until tlventy time* eeven."— Mutthe* xvtlL ti. 

B. A* substantive: 

1. The number made np of seven timea ten. 

2. A symbol representing auch number, ai 
70 or lxx. 

The Seventy : 

1 Biblical Criticism : The seventy or aeventy- 
two Hebrew-Greek scholars aUeged to have 
translated the Septuagint (q.v.). 

2. Script.: The seventy evangelUta aent 
forth by Jesus on a mission like that of the 
apostles, to whom, however, they were infenor 
in office and dignity (Luke x. : 1-24)* 
further ia known of the seventy or their work. 

sgv'-er, v.t. & i. (G. Fr. sewer, severer (Ft. 
sevrtr), from Lat. separo = to separate (q.v.), 
I tab eceverare, tcevrare.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1, To separate by cutting or rending; to 
part or separate by violence : as, To sever a 
te)dy with * blow. 

2. To part or separate from th6 . 
violence : as, To sever an arm from the body. 

In*. 


of Lindas. “ U1 . J 

— — — r r . tlll - tbim • Bin. a*: expect, Xenophon, e^l*t, -l 
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severable— sew 


3. To separate, to disjoin, as things united 
by some tie, but naturally distinct. 

M So should my thoughts be mur'd from my grlsfs." 

Bhakesp. : Midsummer Fight's Dream, lii. 2. 

* 4. To separate and pnt in different places 
or orders, 

" Tbs sogfls shall come forth and * ever the wicked 
from among the Just."— Matthew xliL ** 

5. To disjoin; to disunite generally. 

” Ms from my delights to sever." 

Cowper : JCegro's Compfabtf. 

• 6. To keep distinct or apart ; to set apart. 

M I will sever In that day tbs land of Qoeheo, In 
which my people dwell, that no swarms of flies shall 
be there . 1 * — Exodus vi.lL 22. 

IL I jaw: To disunite, to diseoonect, to part 
possession. 

“ We are. lastly, to enquire how an estate in 
Joint tenancy mar be steered and dsstroyed."— Elack- 
Hone : Comment., bk. 1L, oh. 12. 


B. Intransitive : 


1. To suffer disjunction ; to be separated or 
parted 


" Look, lore, what eorlons streaks 
Do lace the severing clouds in yonder east. 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, 11L t 

2. To part; to disconnect one’s self from 
Other*. 


** Half broken-hearted 
To sever for years." 

Byron : When W* T wo Parted. 


3. To act separately. ffi.J 

‘•They claimed the right of severing In their chal* 
lenge/— MacawJag: Bit*. Eng., ch. *viL 

4. To part; to become separated or dis- 
united. 

6. To make a separation or distinction ; to 
distinguish. {Exodus ix. 4.) 

To sever in defences : 

Law : A term used when several defendants 
to an action plead Independently. 


• S<$ V-er-a-ble, a. [Eng. sever; -able,] Cap- 
able of belDg severed. 


S^v'-er-al, * sSv’-er-all, a., adv., & i. 
[O. Ft. several) 

A- As adjective: 

1. Separate, distinct; not common to two 
or more. (Rarely used now except In legal 
phraseology.) 

"All skilful In thslr several tasks." 

Cowper: An Enigma. (Trans.) 

2. Single; individual. 

Kach several ship a victory did gain." 

Dry den : Annus Mira bills, exd. 

3. Distinct, diverse, different, varioas. 


“The eouqnsst of Inland was made 
J»y several at! 

Of Ireland. 


by several attempts, In several agea.' 


do piece by piece. 
'—Davie* : History 


4. Consisting of a number ; more than two, 
but not very many ; divers. 

“This else to several spheres thoa must ascribe." 

Milton : P. L., wilt 1SL 

* 5. Separate, distinct. 

*' Be several at meat and lodging.” 

Beaum. A Piet. : Fable Gentleman. 


* B- As adv. : Severally, seji&rately, asunder. 
C. As substantive : 


* 1. A particular person or thing ; a particu- 
lar, sn item. 

” There was not time enough to hear 
The Mserofs." Shakeep. : Henry V., 1. 1. 

2. A few separately or individually; a 
•mall number, singly. (Followed by a plural 
verb) ; as, Several of thorn came. 

* 3. Something peculiar or appropriated to 
one person or thing. 

•' Yee must be made, your owne reciprocals 
To your lon'd eittie, and faire seueralls 
Of wiuea, and houses." 

Chapman : Homer; Hymne to Apollo. 

* 4. An inclosed or separate space ; specifi- 
cally, an iuelosed field or pasture, as opposed 
to a common or open field. 

“They had their several for heathen nations, their 
several for the people of their own nation ."- Hooker : 
Eerie*. Polity. 

U (1) In several : In a state of eepa ration or 
partition ; separate. 

“ More profit is quieter found 
Where pastures in several be." 

Tuster : Husbandry. 

(2) Joint and several note (or bond ) ; A note 
or bond executed by two or more persons, 
each of whom is bound to pay the whole 
amount named in the document. 


several-estate, *. An estate held by a 
tenant in his own right, nr e distinct estate 
unconnected with any other person. 

several-fishery, ». A fishery held by 
the owner of the soil, or by title derived from 
the owner. 


# sSv'-er-al, * sgv'-er-^ll, v . t . [Several, 
a.] To divide or break up into several# or 
inclosed spaces. 

••The people of this ls)e used not ioseveraU their 
grounds . 4 — Harrison : Descript. England, ch. x. 

* a£v-er-&l-I- ty , *. [Eng. several ; -ity.] 
Each particular singly taken ; distinction. 

•‘All the several UUt of the degrees prohibited."— 
Bp. Bail : Cates of Contcienc*. dec. lv., ch. v. 

•sev'-er-al-ize, v.t. [Eng. seieral; -tie.) 

To distinguish. 

“One and the same church . . . however segregn ted. 
aod infinitely i everalised io persons.”— Bp. Hall : 
Peacemaker. 

s6V-©r-al-I^, adv. [Eng. several; -ly.) 

Separately, distinctly ; apart from others. 

" Compere their reesous. 

When severally we hear them rendered." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccesar, lli. 2. 

•} Jointly and severally bound : Said of the 
parties to a contract when each ohligor Is 
liable to pay the whole demand, in case the 
others fail or are not able to do so. 

sSv'-er-al-tjf, s. [Eng . several ; -ty.) A state 
of severance or separation from the rest, or 
from all others. 

“Thus having considered the precedent epertious, 
or overtures io severalty, according to their particular 
requisites. ’ — ReliqnUe I VotUmlana, p. H, 

U Estate in severalty : An estate which the 
tenant holds in his own right, without being 
joined in Interest with any other person. It 
is distinguished from JoiDt-tenancy, copar- 
cenary, and common. 

*• He that holds isnds and tenements in severalty, or 
Is sol* teoant thereof. Is b* that holds them in hi* 
own right only."— Blackstone: Comment., bit. it, 
ch. 12, 

»Sv'-©r-an$e, ». [Eng. sever; -once.) The 
act of severing, dividing, or separating; the 
state of being severed, separated, or disjoined ; 
separation, partition. 

Severance of a jointure: 

Law: A severance made by destroying the 
unity of Interest; as when there are two 
joint-tenants for life, and the inheritance is 
purchased or descends upon either, It is a 
severance. Bo also when two persona are 
joined in a writ, and one is nonsuited, in 
which case severance is permitted, and the 
other plaintiff may proceed in the suit. 

“If there be two ]otnt-ten»ots lor life, and the In- 
heritAnco is purchased hy or descends upou either. It 
is s severance of the Jointure."— Blackstone : Comment.. 
hk. IL, ch. 12. 

vere, a. [Fr. slvhrc, from Lat. severus = 
aerions, severe ; 8p. & ltal. severo.) 

1. Serious, earnest, or grave in feeling or 
manner; free from levity of manner or ap- 
pearance ; not lively, gay, or volatile ; aedate. 
grave, austere. ( Byron : Childe Harold , Iv. 14.) 

2. Very strict In judgment, discipline, or 
government ; rigorous, harsh, merciless, hard. 

“The king’s temper vm arbitrary and eevere."— 
Mooaulay: Hist Eng., ch. riiL 

3. Rigid, Inflexible. 

M Hs descended in great pomp from his throna, with 
the severest resolution never to remount it ." — De 
Quine * jr ; English Mail Coach. 

4. Sharp; hard to be endured; violent, 
afflictive, bitter, painful. 

“ Pangs enforced with God’s severest stroke." 

Cowper : Retirement, *14. 

5. Hard to be endured ; rigorous, exact, 
strict : as, a severe examination, a severe test. 

6. Strietly conforming to or regulated by 
rule or principle; exactly conforming to a 
standard ; rigidly methodical ; rigidly adhering 
to rule : hence, not allowing of or employing 
unnecessary ornament, amplification, or the 
like ; not luxuriant ; not florid ; simple : as, a 
severe style of Architecture. 

sSv'-er-ee', s. [Etym. doubtful ; by eome 
supposed to be a corruption of ei&orftm.] 
Arch.: A pArt separated from the rest; a 
bay or compartment in a vaulted roof ; a com- 
partment or division of scaffolding. 

•• Esch sever**, or oomp*rtmrot of vaulting was 
of the mom dimensions ns the present vaulting. 
Western Daily Few*. FeU 8, 1382. 

S<5~vere'-ljf, adv. [Eng. severe ; - ly .] In a 
severe manner; with severity; strictly, vigor- 
ously, rigidly, painfully. 

" A yoothfnl gentleman of worth. 

And kept severely from resort of men." 

Shakesp,': Two Gentlemen, til. L 

% Jo let a person (or tting) severely alone : 
To avoid of set purpose, to isolate. 

M England ud her wants . . . ere to be severely let 
alone. —Referee, Jons *\ l*M» p. k 


•6-vbre'-n6aa, s. [Eng. severe; -ness.] Th« 
quality or state of being severe ; severity. 

ser'-er-er, *. [Eng. sever; *ar.) One who 

sever# or disjoins. 

SS-veiM-an$, s.pl. [Seedef.) 

Church Hist. : A party of Monophysiles, who 
fotlowed the teaching of Severus, who became 
patriarch of Antioch in 513. lie asserted that 
tbe body of Jesus, prior to his resurrection, 
was corruptible. [Julianists.] 

sS v'-br-Ito, s. [After St. Sever, France, where 
found ; auff. -its (A/in.).J 

Min. : The same as Lenzinite (q.v.). 

sb-vcr'-l-tjr, * se-ver-i-tye, ». [Fr.^ritf, 
from Lat. severitatem, accus. of severitas, from 
severus = severe (q.v.); Sp. sereridad ; ltal. 
severita.] The quality or state of being 
severe— 

(1) Gravity, austerity, extreme etrictnesa ; 
harshness, rigour. 

“ Strict age and sour severity. 

With their grav* uvi in »!nmber lie. 

Milton: Com u*. 10k 

(2) Harsh treatment, cruelty, rigour, harsh- 
ness. 

" Protected against the severity of victorious gorern- 
meuta by feoial* adroitueas and generosity. —Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

(3) The quality or state of Afflicting, dis- 
tressing, or paining ; extreme degree ; ex- 
tremity, keenness, sharpness. 

“Though nature hath giv*n insects sagacity to 
avoid the winter cold, yet its severity finds them out." 
—Bate : Origin, of Mankind. 

(4) Extremity of eoldnea9 or inclemency: 
as, the severity of a winter. 

(5) Exactness, rigour, nicety ; as, the se- 
verity of a test. 

• (6) Strictness, etriet accuracy. 

** Confining myself to the eeverity of truth, becoming, 
I must pass over many lasUnces of your military 
sldlL -Dryden. [Todd.) 

sbv'-or-^, »eb ~er-ee', slb'-ar-jr, *. [Si- 

VEREE.] 

SSv'-Ille, *. [Eng., from Sp. SsriHa.) 

Geog. : A Spanish city on the left bank of 
the Guadalquivir. 

Seville-orange, *. 

Sort &c. : The Bitter Orange or Bigarade, 
Citrus Bigaradia. The rind and the flower* 
have a stronger flavour aud odour than those 
of the Sweet Orange. The flowers, when 
distilled, yield orange-flower water, and the 
rind is used as a stomachic aud tonic. 
[Orange.] 

* se-vd-ca’ tlon, ». [Lat. sevocatus, pa. par. 
of sevoco =. to call apart or aside : #e-= apart, 
and voco = to call.) The act of calling aside. 

sbv-a-e'-Ja (J as h), *. [Mexican name.) 

Bot. : Stenanthium frigidum, aometirae# 

} >laced under Veratrum. It grows in Mexico, 
I s believed to be poisonous, and Is used as an 
Anthelmintic. 

Sevres (as sevr), a. [See compound.] 

Sevres ware, *. Porcelain of fine quality, 
made at the French government works a c 
Sivre9. It is principally of a peculiarly floe 
end delicate quality, for ornament rathef 
than use. 


• sew (ew as u) (1), v.t. [Sew (3), *.] To 
bring on and remove meat at table ; to assay 
or taste, as meats or drinka, before they art 
served up, or In presence at the table. 


*sew (ew as u) (2), v.t. & i. [Sub.] 

A. Tmns. : To follow, to pursue. 

** If me thou d«lgo» to serv* «nd $**e. m 

Spenser: F. II. vtL a 

B. Intrans. : To solicit ; to make solicita- 
tion. 

•* To Proton* *«lfe to sees she thought it valo* 

Who wu tbe root «nd worker of her wo*." 

Spenser: F. Q...1V. *U. 2*. 


sew (ew as e) (3), * sewe, * so wen, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. siwian ; cogn. with lcei. sf/ja ; Dan. sye; 
Sw. sy; O. H. Ger. siuvxin, sitvan ; Goth, sin- 
jan; Lat. suo ; Lith. suti ; Russ, shite; Sansc. 
sir.] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To uoite or fasteD together with a needlt. 
and thread. 

“ HU cloke wu sowed to bU bode." 

Chaucer : C.T.,U,<M. 


C&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w§t, here, caxa$l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w$l£ work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, mile, ftiai; try, Syrian- se, ce = c ; ey = a; qu = lew. 


sew—sexangle 
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2 . To fasten with a needle and thread. 

" No m*n wwkA a piece o! new doth oo an old per- 
K«ot,*— Mar* it 21. 

*3. To mend, to repair. 

” My bellow* to meod. or bowls to «rt#.” 

Money Masters all Things, p. M. 

B. Intrans. : To practise sewing ; to work 
with a needie and thread. 

" A time to rent, end e time to Set*.’*— Modes. lit 7. 


sew'-er (ew as u) (1), s. [Eng. sew (l), v. ; 
-er.] An officer wno served up a feast, ar- 
ranged the dishes, and provided water for the 
hands of the guests. 


'* Their task tho busy seven pir. 

And ell Is mirth tuid revelry. 

Scott : Lay of th « Last Minstrel, vt A 


sew'-er (ew as d) (2), a. [Eng. sew (2), v . ; 
-er.] One who sews or uses the needle. 


fii 1. To sew up : 

(1) Literally: 

(a) To inclose by aewing. 

"Sew me up In the skirts of it.” — Shaketp. : Taming 
p/th* Shrew, iv. A 

(b) To close or unite by sewing. 

" The sleeves should be cut oat and tewed up again.” 
— Shokeep. : Taming of th * Shrew, iv. A 

(2) Fig. : To tire out, to exhaust, to finish. 
(Slang.) [Sewn- up.} 

2. To be sewed up : To rest on the ground, as 
a ship when there is not sufficient water for 
her to float ; a ship thns situated is said to be 
sewed up by the difference between the surface 
of the water and her floating mark or line. 

lew (ew as u) (4), * se wo, v.t. A i. [For w- 
sewe, from O. Fr. essuier, esuer = to dry, from 
Lat. exsuccOy exsuco = to deprive of moisture, 
to suck the juice from : ex = out, and succus — 
juice, moisture.} 

A. Trans . ; To let off the water from ; to 
drain, as a pond for taking the fish. 

“Tbry . . . sported and br»k« bis elcwores «od 
war j n»-. and sewya their potides and waters, and dyd 
vnto them maoy dispiwuare*.”— Fabyan : Chronicle 
(an. 1876). 

B. Intrans. : To ooze out. ( Frov .) 

• sow (ow as u) (1), s. [A. 8. seaw = juice.} A 
dish, food. 

" I wol not tellen of hlr strange sewer, 

Ne of her swannea, ne her hereusewea.’* 

Chaucer: C. T., 1C, ML 

* SOW (ew as u) (2), s. [Sew (4), v.) A aewer, 
a draio. 

" The towne-sioko, th* common •***. "—.Yomenclator. 

sewage (as su-I &), s. [Eng. sew (4), v . * -age.] 

1, Tho foul matter which passes through 
the drains, conduits, or aewers of a town, 
village, collection of houses, Ac., or indi- 
vidual houses. It consists of the excreted 
matter, liquid and solid, the water by which 
ench matter ie carried off, the waste water of 
batha, wash-housea, and other domestic oper- 
ations, the liquid waste product of various 
manufacturing operations, and, io most cases, 
of the greater part of the surface drainage of 
the area drained. In most cases the sewage 
of towns, Ac., is allowed to run to waste into 
some river, the sea, Ac. ; but the value of its 
msnurial constituents being now recognized, 
many towns and districts and large establish- 
ments have adopted systems of sewage utili- 
sation. Of these, the chief ia irrigation of 
land especially prepared for the purpose. 
Attempts have also been made to produce a 
dry, portable manure from the sewage by 
treatment with chemicals, deposition, Ac. 
The quantity of sewage passing from a town, 
Ac., ia estimated, according to circumstances, 
at about thirty gallons per head per day. 

" Sewage generally yields ammonia at the rat* of 
about eevto grains In a gallon.*— Brand* k Coe. 

2. The aame as Sewerao*, I. (q.v.). 

fii The word9 sewage = that which is carried 
off by the eewera, and Sewerage — the system 
of eewera of a town, are said to have been 
first nsed by Mr. James Pilbrow, F.S.A, civil 
engineer. Worthing, in 1850, in a report to the 
Board of Works for Tottenham, Middlesex. 

sewage (su'-Ifc), v.t. [Sewaoe, *.} To fur- 
nish with sewers ; to drain with aewers ; to 
sewer. 

•ew'-?l (ew as u), s. [Etym. doubtful. Per- 
haps for shewell, from shew or sherw.] 

Hunt. : A scarecrow, generally made of 
feathers, hung up to prevent deer from enter- 
ing a place. 

■A-wSl'-Al, a [Native name.] 

Zool. : ffaplodon rufus, a small rodent from 
the west coast of America. It is about a foot 
long, with a tail of an inch or an inch and 
a half, brownish above, lighter below. Its 
habits are approximately those of the Prairie 
Dog (q.v.). It constitutes the genns Ani- 
sonyx of Raflnesoue, Aplodontia of Richard- 
son, and Hapiodon or Hapioddon of later 
writers. Lilieborg makes it the type of a 
family H&pioodontidse. 


sew'-er (ew as u) (3), s. [Eng. sew (4), v. ; 
-er.] An underground channel for carrying 
off tha surface water and liquid refuse matter 
of cities and towns. Sewera are constructed 
of brick or earthenware pipes ; iron pipea are 
used in « few instances. [Sewaoe, <tf.} 

If Courts of Commissioners of Sewers ; (See 
extract). 

** Courts of th* Commissioners of Sewers ar* tempo- 
rory tribunals, «rect«d hy commission under th* great 
seal with Jurlsdirtion to overlook th* repairs of sea- 
banks am) walls, and the cleansing of publio streams, 
ditches, and other couduits, whereby any waters are 
carried off. In the county or particular district speci- 
fied in the commission. . . . fo modern times powers 
similar to those possessed hy the courts of sewers have 
been freely conferred on vestries, borough councils, 
and other local representative bodies, charged with 
the improvement and police of town* and other popu- 
lous places,”— Blackston* : Comment., hk. UL, cb. 3. 

sew'-er (ew as u), v.t. [Sewer (3), s.] To 
provide or drain with aewers. 

sewerage (aa su'-er-lfc), s. [Eng. sewer 

(3), a. ; -age.] 

1. A systematic Arrangement of sewera, 
drains, Ac., in a city, town, Ac. ; the system 
of sewera or underground channels, pipes, Ac., 
for receiving and carrying off the eew&ge of a 
town, villaga, Ac. 

* 2. The matter carried away in the aewers ; 
sewage. 

sew in, sew'-^n (e w aa u), «. [See def.} 

Ichthy. : The Welsh name for a variety of 
Salmo trutta, sometimes ranked aa distinct 
species, S . cambricus. Though characteristic 
of the Welsh area, it is found aleo in [reland, 
and in Denmark and Norway. It attains a 
length of about three feet. 

sew'-Ing (ew as 6), pr. par., a., A s. [Sew 
(3X v.] 

A* A B. As pr. par. <t partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or occupation of working with 
or using a needle. 

2. That which is aewed hy the needle. 

3. (PI): Compound threads of eilk wound, 
cleaned, doubled and thrown, to be nsed for 
aewing. 

sewing clamp, «. 

Leather : A contrivance for holding a piece 
of work while being stitched. 

sewing-horse, ». 

Leather: A harness-maker's clamp for hold- 
ing leather while being sewed. 

sewing-machine, s. A machine for 
aewing or stitching cloth, leather, Ac. Sew- 
log machines are of several classes : (1) Those 
(n which the needle is passed completely 
through the work, aa in hand-aewing. (2) 
Those making the chain-stitch, which is 
wrought by the crochet-hook or by an eye- 
pointed needle and auxiliary hook. (3) Those 
making a fair stitch on one aide, the upper 
thread being interwoven by another thread 
below. (4) Th09ts making the lock-stitch, tho 
same on both sides. The last is the latest 
and best. Sewing-machines have been by 
various modifications adapted to perform 
almost every variety of stitching which can 
be done by hand. The first sewing-machine 
was patented by Elias Howe, of the United 
States, in 1846 ; thin was followed by the 
Singer machine in 1851 ; and since that time 
innumerable improvements, modifications, 
and additions have been made. America has 
constantly led in the production of sawing 
machines, as in so many other departments of 
mechanical ingenuity, and vast numbers of 
these useful Implements have been exported. 

sewing-needle, a. A needle nsed in 
sewing. 

sewing-press, a 

Bookbtnd. : The frame with stretched vertical 
cords, against which the backs of the folded 
sheets of a book are consecutively laid and 
sewed. 


sewn (ew aa 6), pa, par. or a. [Sew (2), v.J 

sewn-up, a. Intoxicated. (Slang.) 

"Some of th* party were considerably sewn-up"— 
Thackeray : Shabby tit nteel Story, ch. L 

* sew'-ster (ew as 6), s. [Eng. sew (2), v. ; 

fern. auff. - ster .] A woman who eews; s 

aeamstresa. 

“At every twisted thrid my rock let fly *1 
Unto the se tester, that did sit me alga." 

Ben Jonson .- Sad Shepherd, tL L 

S<5x, *. [Fr. sexe, from Lat. serum, accus. of 
sexus = sex, prob. lit.= a division, from seed 
= to ent ; Sp. A Port, eexo ; ItaL vesso.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The distinction between male and femala ; 
the physical difference between male and 
female ; that property or character by which 
an aoimol is male or female. Sexual distinc- 
tions are derived from the presence and de- 
velopment of the characteristic generative 
organs of the male and female respectively. 

2. Womankind, by way of einphasla. (Gene- 
rally preceded by the definite article the.) 

" A tact which surpassed th* tact of her sex, aa much 
M th* tact of her sex surpass** th* Uct of our*."— 
Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xL 

3. One of the two divisions of animals 
founded on the distinction of male and female. 

II. Bot . : A distinctive peculiarity of aoms 
flower or flowers, as bearing a stamen or 
etamens, and therefore being analogous to the 
male sex In animals, or bearing a pistil or 
pistils, and thus being analogous to the female 
Sex. 1SEXDAL-SY8TEM.] 

s£x~, pref. [Lat.] A prefix used to denote 
six or sixfold. 

* aex-A&'-S-cu-ple, a. [Let sexagi(es) = 
sixty times, and Eng. couple.] Proceeding hy 
sixties : aa, a sexagecuple ratio. 

s8x-a-&3n-ar / -i-f*n, a. A $. |[Eng. sexa- 
genary; -on.) 

A* As adj. : Sixty years of age ; sexagenary. 

B. As subst. : A person between sixty and 
seventy years of age. 

8<Sx-&&'-£n-9r-y» a. A a [Lat. sexagenarlus, 
from sexagerii = sixty each ; texaginta = sixty ; 
tfx = six ; Fr. sexaginaire; Sp. sexagenario; 
ital. sessagenarlo.] ' < 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the number sixty ; 

' composed of or proceeding by aixtiea ; sixty 

years of age. 

" These ar* the sexagenary fair oo**, and upwards, 
who, whether they w*re handsome or uot io the la*t 
eontory, ought at least In this to redoce themaelr** 
to a decency and gravity of drea* suitable to th*ir 
years.” — Chesterfield; Common Sense, No. A. 

• B. As substantive: 

1. A sexagenarian. 

2. A thing composed of sixty parts, or con- 
taining eixty. 

•exagexL&ry-arithmotlo, i. A scale 
in which the modulus is sixty. It ia used in 
treating o\ the divisions of the circle. [Sexa- 

dESIMAL.] 

llbx-a-gSs I ma, i. [Lat. sexagesima (dies) = 
the sixtieth (day)* ; Fr. sexagisime ; Sp. A Port. 
sexagesima; Ital. sessagesima. J The second 
Sunday before Lent, so called as being about 
the sixtieth day before Easter. 

*2x-a-6$s'-I-mal, a. A *. [Sexagesima.] 

Al As adj. : Sixtieth ; pertaining to the 
number sixty ; proceeding by sixties. 

B. As substantive : 

Math. : The same as Sexagesimal-fraction 
(q.v.). 

sexagesimal - arithmetlo, t. Sexa- 
genary arithmetic (q.v.). 

sexagesimal-fractions, *.pZ. Fractions 
whose denominators are some power of sixty, 

naW- 8uch frac « on ® wer e alone 

used in astronomical calculations, and so were 
formerly aiao called astronomical fractions. 
They are still retained in the division of the 
circle and of time, each degree or hour being 
divided into sixty minutes, end each minute 
into eixty seconds, and so on. 

* sSx'-an-a-r^, a. [Lat. sex = six. Perhaps 
a mistake for sexenary.] Consisting of six or 
eixea ; sixfold. 

*6X An gle, a [Pref. sex-, and Eng. angle 

(q-v.).] 

Geom. : A figure having six angles and six 
aidea ; t hexagon. 


bSU, b plilt, ; cat, $© 11 , chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e$lst, ph t 
-dan, -tUn = ah+n, -tlon, -don = ahfin; -{Ion, -flon = ehhn. -dona, -tlons, -dons = shiU, -ble, -<lle, Ac. = b$l, d*L 
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se*-&ri-gled (le as el), sex-dn'-gu-lar, 
a. [Pref. w*, and Bng.'an^ted t a«^lar(q.v.).J 
Having six angles ; hexagonal. 

“ The trrub* front tbelr urzangulmr sbod« 

Crawl oat anftnUh'd lik* the m**got'» brood." 

Dryden : 0»id ; Metamorpkotm xv. 

■gx-&n-gu-lar-ljf, aAv. [Eng. sexangular; 
-ly.] Id a sexangular manner ; with six angles ; 
beragon&lly. 

“Cryotol U, In it* natural growth. * •exangalxr 
prlime, eertnguJarly pointed. — Qrtw: Cotmologia, 
hi. i, eh. iiL 

sex de' eene, s. [Pret sex-, and Eng. de- 
cs ne] (Ceteke.] 

sex dec im al, a. [Lat. stxdedm = sixteen.] 
Crystall.: Having sixteen faces ; applied to 
a crystal when the prism or middle part has 
«ix faces, and the two summits together ten 
faces, or the reverse. 

S^x-dc'^yl, s. [Pref. sex-, and Eng. decyl] 
[Cetyl.] 

sexdecyl- alcohol, a [Cetylio-alco- 
hol.] 

• scx-dlg’-lt lfm, «. [Lat sex = six, and digi- 
tus = « finger or toe.] The state or condition 
of having *lx fingers on one or both hands, 
or six toes on one or both feet 

•sex-dig' -it-Ist, a. [Sexdioitihm.] One who 
has six fingers on one or both hands, or six 
toes on one or both feet 

sex-du o-d^'-inr-al, o. [Let sex = six, 

and duodedm — twelve.] 

CrystalL : Having eighteen fsce3 ; applied to 
a crystal when the prism or middle part has 
six feces, and the two summits together twelve 
faces. 

• scxed, a. [Eng. sex ; -ed.] Having sex. 

“ Lom h*r g«nt>* eex'd bomaniUa." , 

Beaum. k FUL : Four Flay** *n One. 

B&x'-en -J?r-r£,a. [Lat sex- six.] Proceeding 
hy sixes ; specif, applied to a system of arith- 
metic whose base is six. 

sex en'-nl al, a. [Lat *ere»ni(u7Ji) =a apace 
of six rears*: sex — six, and annus = s year; 
Eog. aaj. snff. -of.] Lasting or continuing for 
six years ; happening once in six years. 

- A «n»*oIld*tloa of the •hort^Uted or sexennial 
hoade .'— VaUy T airgraph, March U, U84. 

sex ^n'-nl-al-l^, adv . [Eng. sexennial; - ly .] 
Once in every aix years. 

■gx'-ffd, sSx'-l-fld, a. [Lat sex , and jWi, 
pret of findo = to cleave.] 

Bot. : ( 0/a calyx , a corolla , <£c.): Six-deft 

B^x'-foil, s. | Lat sex = six, and folium = a 

leat] A plant or flower having six i eaves. 

• sSx-hmd’-m&u, «. [AS. «ar=six; hvnd 
= hundred, and man — man.] 

Eng. Hist. : One Df the middle thanes, who 
were valued at 600s. 

sSx-iT-llon (li as y), *. [Sextillion.] 

• s&x'-X-S^l-la-ble, a. [Pret sex-, and Eng. 
syllable (q.v.)j A word having aix syllables. 

S$x-lv'-a-l$nt, a. [Sexvalent.] 

« ©£x'-less, a. [Eng. sex , 9. ; dess.] Having 
no sex ; destitute of the charaeleristica of sex. 

** How the texUu worker* . . . 
Wrought to Christian faith and holy order 
garage hearts alike and barren moor." 

C. Kingtl*y : Saint's Tragedy. (Proem.) 

T] The term Is often applied to religions of 
both sexes. 

S$x-l6c'-u-lar, a. [Pref. sex-, and Eng. locu- 
lar (q.v.) ; Fr. sexloculairs.} 

Bot. : (0/ a fruit): Having six cells. 

• B^x'-lft a. [Eng. sex, a. ; -ly.] Pertaining 
to or characteristic of sex ; sexual. 

B&xt, s. [Lat sextus = sixth.] 

Roman Ritual : The office for kora sexta (the 
sixth hour = noon). It consists of a hymn, 
three psalms, the little .chapter, and vereidee 
and responses. [OrncK, % (2).] 

Bex tain, s. [Lat. sex = six.] A stanza of 
six lines. 

•xex' tAn^, t. [Lat, from sextus— sixth.] 

1. Roman Antiq. : A coin, the sixth part of 

am as. 

t, Astron. : The sextant (q.v.). 



sex'-tant, i. [Lat .sextans, genlt. sexta nils = 
a sixth port; Fr. sextant; Sp. sextants; ItaL 
sextant e.] « 

1. Math. : The sixth part of the circumfer- 
ence of a circle. 

2. Sure. & Natig. : An instrument used in 
measuring angles, founded upon the optical 
principle that a ray of light twice refleeted 
from plane reflectors makes, with the ray 
before reflection, an angle equal to twice the 
angle of inclination of the reflecting surfaces. 

It resembles a quadrant, but has an arc of 
about 65°. The 

reflecting sex- 
tant is an im- 
proved form 
of the quad- 
rant of reflec- 
tion, invented 
by Newton in 
1699 [Quad- 
rant] , and is 
capa ble of 
measuring 
angles of 120* 
or more. It 
consists of a 
frame, gene- 
rally of metai, bnt sometimes of ebony, stiff- 
ened by cross-braces, and having an arc em- 
bracing about 65° of a circle. This is divided 
into double the number of degrees actually em- 
braced between the two extreme graduations 
of the arc. as the fixed and movable glasses, 
owing to the double reflection, only form with 
each other an angle equal to half the angular 
distance lietween the two objects observed, 
one of which is seen directly and the other 
by reflection from the index-glass. 

3. Astron.: Sextans: one Df the constella- 
tions introduced by Hevelins. It extends a 
little more than from the equator to the 
aciijrtic, between Regulua and Cor Hydra. 

* Bcx'-ta^rjr (1), s. [Lat sextarius =. the sixth 
of anything.] 

Roman Antiq.: A dry and liquid measure 
containing about a pint. 

* sex'-ta-ry (2), * sSx'-ter -fra. [Sacristy.] 

Bcjctary-Iand, *. Lend given to a chnrch 
or religious house for maintensnceof a sexton 
or sacristan. 

Sex' -ten©, a. [Lat. sextus) ~ sixth ; -ene.] 
[Hexene.] 

s£x-tett / , i. [Sestet.] 

Sex'-tLan, a. [See def.] 

Philos. (PC): The follower* of Quintus 
Sextins (bom clrc. 70 B.C.), who founded a 
school of philosophy at Rome. 

- Abstinence from animal food, dally *«lf -examina- 
tion. and a leaning toward the doctrine of the trans- 
migration of *oul» ora amoag the Pythagorean ele. 
menta in the philosophy of the Sextians. Their teach- 
ing nee me to hare con slated principally of axbortatlon* 
to moral exoeUenca. to energy of aottl. end to Inde- 
pendence with reference to external thing*."— Veber- 
veg: Hi*. PhU. (Eng. ed.). L 32L 

S^X -tile, a. [Lat* sextus = sixth.] A term 
used to denote the position or aspect of two 

S lanets when distant from each other sixty 
egrees or two signs. It is marked thu3 *. 

“ To the blank moon 

Her office they preeerib'd. to *b' other Are 
Their planetary motion* and aspects 
In textile, square, and trine, and oppoalta." 

Milton : A L., x. tiS. 

sex-til' li6n (li as y), a. [Lat. sext{us) = 
sixth, and Eng. (m)tfh©n.] In American and 
French notation a number represented by a 
unit with twenty-one ciphers annexed. In 
English notation a million raised to the sixth 
power, a nnit with thirty-eix ciphers annexed. 

S&x'-tine, a. & «. [Lat. sext(us) = sixth ; -ine.] 
* A .As adj. : Sixteenth, (Nashe: Lenten 
Strife.) 

B. As subst . : [DiallylJ. 

* sSx'-tl-ply, v . t . [Sextitple.] To multiply 
sixfold. 

“ So oom* affection* oar aoule* browe* an bend. 

And other tone do sextiplg each da at." 

Datiee ; Micr+ooemoe, p.*l8. 

B^X'-tO (pL B^X'-t©9), s. [Lat. abl. sing, of 
sextus — sixth.] A book formed by folding the 
sheets into six leaves each. 

sexto -decline, «. A size of book in 
which each signature in folded to contain six- 
teen leaves ; generally abbreviated lfimo, 16*. 


sex' t<!>n, *. [A contract, of sacristan (q.v.).] 
An under officer of the church, whose duty 
Is to take care of the vessels, vestments, Ac., 
belonging to the church, to attend on t£e 
officiating minister, and perform other duties 
pertaining to the church, to which is added 
the duty of digging and filling up graves in 
the churchyard. The office corresponds to 
that of a janitor In other buildings. 

M 111 »lw»y» kept the ssxfon't Arm* In n*e 
With digging grave* and ringiagdaad man'* knell*." 

Marlowe : Jew of Malta, 11. i. 

• eex'- ton-ess, *. [Eng. sexton ; -ms.] A 
female sexton. 

*' The textoneu hoatened to turn on the goa" 

Barham: lngoidtbg Legends ; Sir JCuperL 

eSx'-ton-ry, * ©gx'-tcn-rfr s. [ Eog. sex- 
ton ; - ry .] The office or poet of sexton ; sex- 
touship. 

** Tb* ooxfewr y of our tody* eharche In Rome."— 
Bmwrt: Froittart; Crony ct*. voL U., eh. cxcvii. 

sox -ton ship, s. [Eng. sexton ; -xAip.] The 
office o* a sexton. 

**He died h*for« my day of soxUmthip “ 

Byron : ChurchUCt Bra at 

* BSx'-try, «. [Sextary, (2).] 

sfix'-tn-ple, o. [Low Lat sextuplus, from 
sex — six, and plico — to fold.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sixfold ; six times as many. 

“ Mon'* length, being * perpendicular from the 
vertex onto the aole of the foot, la tertuple onto hi* 
breadth, or a right Una drawn from the *ibe of on* 
aida to another."— Brwn* : Vulgar Krrourt, bk. iv^ 
eh. r. 

2. Music: Applied to music divided into 
bars containing aix equal notes or their equiva- 
lents, generally considered a sort of compound 
common time. 

B^x'-ttj-plet, «. [Sextuple.] 

Music : A double triplet, six notes to ba 
performed in the time of four. 

ecx-n-al, a. [Lat sexual is, from sexus — sex ; 
Fr. sexuel; Sp. sexual; ltal. sessuale.] Per- 
taining to sex or the sexes ; distinguishing the 
sex; peculiar to the distinction and office of 
male and female ; pertaining to the genital 
organs : as sexual intercourse, sexual diseases, 
&c. 

sexual-affinity, a. 

Biol. : Power of hybridization. 

sexual-reproduotlon, t. [Gamooene- 

a is.] 

sexual ©election, s. 

Biol. : The modification of the two sexes 
through natural selection in relation to differ- 
ent habits of life, or the modification of the 
one sex in relstton to the other. The latter ia 
tlie more common. Male mammals, alligators, 
stag-beetles, &c., generally fight for the pos- 
session of the females. Among birds, again, 
the males exhibit their splendid plumage or 
sing with all their skill to attract the females. 
In both cases sexual selection tends to modify 
the structure. {Darwin: Origin of Species, 
ch. lv.) 

sexual system, s. 

1. PhysioL : The sexual organs collectively, 
with their collateral appendages and arrange- 
ments. The male end female element* pro- 
duce what are usually termed sperm-cells and 
germ-cells respectively, the fusion of the two 
cells being required for the production of a 
fertile embryo. Except in the very lowest 
forma of life, this statement is generally cor- 
rect as regards all animate Nature, of the 
vegetable kingdom equally with the animal. 

2. Bot. : The classification of plants by tlie 
number, length, and grouping of the stamens, 
and the order* by the number, &c., of tha 
pistils. I Artificial-system, Linn/Kan-bya- 
tem.] 

M Th« adoption at tb* #eruai tuttem by Profre«or 
Martya at Cambrldg*. and by Dr. Hope 
burjh, i* to be considered a* the »era at the eatabiUb- 
meat of tha Ltnneaa ayatam in Britain."— Pultmey : 
Sketch** of Botany. 

sSx'-U-al-iat, ». [Eng. sexual; Hst.] One 
who ’maintains or supports the doctrine of 
sexes in plants ; one who classifies plants ac- 
cording to the eexuai system (q.v.). 

*sSx u-*l -X-t£, [Eng. sexual ; Aty £ The 
quality or state of being distinguished by sex ; 
recognition of sexual relations. 

sex' u al-Ixe, v.t. [Eng. sexual ; -ise.] To 
give sex to ; to distinguish into aexea. 


f&te, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fill, father; we, -wSt, here, oam$l, her, there ; pine, pit, ■ire, sir, marine; go, v&ty 
er, wore, w*!* work, wh6, u6nt mute, edb, cure, unite, our, rdl«, Kill; try, Syrian. «,« = •! ey = »; qu = kw* 
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■gx'-n-al-l& adv. [Eng. sexual; -ty.] In a 
sexual manner or relation, 

sSx'-va-lgnt, a. [Lat. sex = six, and valens , 
genit. 'valentis, pr. par. of valeo = tb be worth.] 

Chem. : Equivalent to six units *of any 
standard, especially to aix atoms of hydrogen. 

sexvalent-elements, s. pi. [Hkxads.] 

*oy (1), s. [Fr. says.} A sort of woollen cloth. 
(Scotch.) 

toy (2), a [Icel. segi = a slice.] Tha opening 
in a garment through which the arm passes ; 
the seam in a coat or gown which runs under 
the arm. (Scotch.) 

sey, v.t. [A.S. sehan, sion; leal. sia.) To 
strain, aa a liquid. (ScoteA.) 

eey'-bert-ifce, *. [After H. Seybert; anff. 
•ite (A/ia.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic minaral occurring 
moatly in tabular crystala with a thin foliated 
micaceous structure. Hardness, 4 to 5 ; ap. 
gr. 3 to 8*1 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, reddisn- 
brown, yellowish, copper* red. Compoa. : a 
hydrated silicate of alumina, magnesia, lima, 
with soma aesqni- aDd protoxide of iron. 
Dana divides thia apecies into (1) tha Amity 
aeybertite, (2) xanthophylllte, aud (3) brandia- 
ite. (See thesa words.) 

Sey-ghSlles'» *. pi [Sea def.) 

Geog. : A group of islands, north-east of 
Madagascar. 

Seychelles ^jocoanut, *. [Lodoicea.] 

•*eye, pret. o/v. [Sib.1 

’afoot, inter}. [See def.) An oath or impre- 
cation, abbreviated from God's fool 

sforz-An- do, sforz-a-to (z as tz), adv. 

[Ital.] 

Music : Forced. A term signifying that the 
note or notes pointed out by tha aign sf. are 
to ba emphasised more strongly than they 
would otherwiae bo in the coursa of the 
rhythm. 

Sfre-g&zz'-i, (zz as tz), *. [Ital. sfraggart = 
to ruh, from ex = out, and frico = to rub.] 

Art: A term applied to a mode of glazing 
adopted by Titian and other old masters for 
aoft shadows of flesh, &c., and consisting in 
dipping the finger into the colour, and draw- 
ing it once along the surface to ba painted 
with an even movement. (Fairholt.) 

•fU-ma'-to, a. [Ital. = smoky.] 

Pain*. : A term applied to that etyla of 
painting wherein tha tints are so blended that 
the outlina Is scarcely perceptlhle, tha whole 
presenting aD indistinct, misty appearance. 

•gra-f itf-to, o. [Ital. = scratched.] Applied 
to a style of painting in which a white ground 
is chipped or worked away, so as to expose a 
black aub-aurface. 

* Sh&b, v . i , & t . [Shabby.] 

A* Intrant . : To play mean or shabby tricks ; 
to act shabbily ; to skulk or aneak away. 

B. Trans. : To rub or scratch, as a dog or 
cat scratching itself: 

T To shab of: To get rid of. 

M I won Id l»v« thabbed him of purely."— /br^uAar : 
Lett* * a Bottle, Ir. A 

sh&b, 9. [Shabby.] A disease In sheep ; acab. 

* sh&b'-bSd, * sh*b'-bfrd, as [Eng. shab ; 
-td.) Scabby, mean, ahabhy. 

“ They mc*tly h*d *hort h%lr, and went In a thabbed 
condition.''— (rood.- Atheru Oxon.,AL 748. 

•h&b'-bl-Ijf, adv. [Eng shabby; dy.) 

1. In a shabby manner or atate ; with 
shabby, threadbBra, or worn clothes : as. To 
be dressed shabbily. 

2. Id a shabby or mean manner; meanly: 
as, To act shabbily. 

th&b-bl-n&se, s. [Eng. shabby; --ness.] 

1. The quality or atate of being shabby; 
the state or being threadbare or worn. 

11 He axchanged hU gay thabbinm* of cloth ea, fit for 
a much younger man. to warm one* that would be 
decent for a much older one.*— spectator. 

2. Squalor, dirt ; atate of neglect 

* Shabbineu bold* Its ground here and there, both 
In the Strand and in it* eastward continuation. Fleet 
Street .*— Daily Telegraph, SepL 7, 1885. 

3. Meanness of oonduct 


sh&b'-ble, 8. [Duti sabel; Ger. s&bel] A 
cutlass, a hanger. (Scotch.) 

“ I think it culd ha* e*t the tkabbie my father the 
deaoon had «t Both well brig a walking again.*— Scott : 
Rob Roy, ch. xxvL 

sh&b'-bjf, o. [A doublat of scabby (q.v.).] 

1. Ragged, threadbare, much worn. 

** I sat down on one of the benches, at the other and 
of which wiu aeeted * man with vary thabby clothe*,* 
—Goldtmith : £*tay 6. 

2. Dressed in ragged, threadbare, or much- 
worn clothes. 

44 For the d«on wa» to thabby, end looked Itke * ninny. 

That the captain *oppo*ed he wa* curate to Jinny. 

Swift i Hamilton’ t Baron. 

3. Mean, paltry, despicable, low, 

“ There thobby evasion* are them*«lve* luffidont 
argument* against those who time them." — Took * ; 
Lieertiom of Parley, pt» iL. ch. vtL 

shabby-genteel, a. Having a certain 
remnant of gentility in manner, thongh shab- 
bily dressed. (Uaed generally of ona who, in 
popular phrasa, “haa seen better days," but 
now has aomewhat threadbare clothes. 1 ’) 

Sh&b'-r&ck, *. [Ger. schabrache; Fr. cAa&- 
raque, from Turk, tshaprdk ; Hungar. csabrdg .] 
Tha cloth or housing of a military saddla. 

* shab-roon, a. [Shab.] A shabby fellow. 
(T. Browne : Works, ii. 184.) 

t sha' - bub, * shaw' - biibbe, s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. : Lunaria biennis. (Britten Holland.) 

Bh&ok (1), * shAoke, «. [Prob. from shake 
(q.v.).] 

1. Grain shaken from the ripe ear, eaten by 

swine, &c., after liar vest. * 

2. Beach, oak, Ac., mast for awlna'a food. 
(Prov.) 

3. Liberty of winter pasturage. 

4. A ahiftleas, lazy fallow ; a vagabond ; a 
sturdy beggar. (Pror.) 

**8ach * thacJk tut Fitxh*rri*. H — Worth : Rxaman, 
p. 2a*. 

Tf Common of shack : Tha right of person* 
occupying lands lying togethar in tha same 
common field to turn out thair cattla after 
harvest to feed promiscuously in that field. 

Sh&ck (2), #. [Etym. doubtful.] (See extract) 

“A *Aae* is * on«-*tory hou** huilt of cottou.wo«d 
log*, driven Id the ground like pile*, or laid on* upon 
another. The roof 1* of stick* and twig* covered with 
dirt, and if there is no woman to liuiut on tidiness 
the floor will be of pounded earth .'*— Century Mo go- 
tin*, Aug., 1882, p. ALL 

sh&ck, v.i. [Shack (1), *.] 

L To be ahed or fall, aa corn at harvest 

2. To feed in atubble, or npon tha waste 
corn of the field. 

3. To rove or wandar about, aa a tramp or 
beggar. (Pro?.) 

Sh&ck, a. [An abbreviation of shackle (2) 
(q.v.).] (Sec compounds.) 

shock-bolt, s. 

Her. : A fetter, an oh aa might be put on tho 
wriata or ankles of prisoners. 

shack-lock, $. [Shack lock.] 

• sh&ck'-a-tor-^, s. [For shake o Tory.) 
[Tory.] An Irish hound. ( Dekker .) 

shAo'-kle (1), s. [Eng. shack (1), s. ; dimln. 
6utf • le .] Stubhle. (Prov.) 

shAo'-kle (2) * schak-kyl, * scha-kle, a 

[A. 8. *c«ocxI = a < bond ; cogn. with IceL skdkull 
— tha pola of a carriage; 8w. skakel = tha 
looaa anaft of a carriage ; Dan. skaglo — a 
trace for a carriage ; O. Dut. schakel = link or 
ring of a chain. Named from its shaking 
about *, A.S. sceacan, scaoun — to ahake.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. LUeraUy: 

(1) A fatter, gyve, or handcuff, or similar 
contrivance to eonfina the limbs, ao as to 
restrain tha use of them, or to pravent free 
motion. 

" Th*y touch our oountry *nd their thaekle* fslh" 
Cowper : Tatk, iL 4X 

*(2) A fetter-lika band or chain worn on the 
legs or arms for ornament. 

"They hud *11 enr-ring* miule of gold, *nd gold 
Shackle* shout their legs sod *rm tf— Dampier : 
Voyage* (an. 1692). 

(3) Tha hinged and curved bar of a padlock, 
by which It ia hnng to the staple. 


(4) Tha Iron by which tha bed or body of a 
carriage is mad a to rest upon the spring-bar. 

2. Fig . : Anything which obstructs, re- 
strains, or embarrasses free action. 

H. Technically: 

I, Husbandry : A clevy (q.v.). 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A link in a chain-cabla which may be 
opened to allow it to be connected to the ring 
of the anchor or divided into laogtha, usually 
fifteen fathoma. It couaiats of a clavy, bolt, 
and key. Uaed for tha chaina also. 

(2) A ring on tha port through which the 
port-bar ia passed to closa the port-hole 
effectually. 

(8) Tha clevy, secured by a pin and bolt to 
the ahank of an anchor, ana to which tha 
cahla is bent; used in place of the old- 
fashioned anchor-ring. 

3. Bail. : A link for coupling railway-car- 
riages. (Amer.) 

shackle-bar, i. 

Bail. : A coupling-bar. 

shackle-bolt, *. 

1, A bolt having a shackle or clavy on tha 
end. 

2, A bolt passing throngh the eyea of a 
clavy or shackle. 

3, Her. : A shackla. [Fetter- lock.] 

shackle-bone, *. Tha bone on which 
ehacklea are put ; the wriat. (Scotch.) 

shackle-crow, i. 

Naut. : A bolt-extractor with a shackle in- 
*tead of a claw. 

* shackle-hammed, a. Bow-legged, 
shaokle-jaok, i. 

Vehicles: An implement for attaching tha 
thills to the shackle on tha axle where a box 
of india-rubber is used to prevent rattling. 

shacklo- joint, «. 

Compar. Anat . .* A joint in which two rioge 
of bona are connected, as in the apine-bones 
of aoma fiahes. 

shAc'-kle, v.t. [Shackle (2), «.] 

L Literati#: 

1. To chain, to fetter ; to eonfina the limba 
of, ao aa to prevent free motion ; to put shac- 
kles or fettera on. 

2. To Join by a thackla, link, or chain, aa 
railway-carriages. (Amer.) 

IL Fig. : To fetter ; to obstruct or impede ; 
to embarrasB, to hamper. 

Bh&ck'-lSck, s. [Eng. shackOe), and lock.) A 
ahackle-bolt ; a sort of shackle. 

Bh&ck'-1& a. [For shake; -I y.] Shaky, ric- 
katty. 

*h£-% * shadde, s. [A.S. sceadda ; Prov. Ger. 
schade — a shad; Irish & Gael, sgadan; Wei. 
ysgadan = 
a herring.] 

Ichthy . : 

The popu- 
lar nama of 
threa ena- 
d romoua 
fiahes of 
the genus 
Cl n pea ; aixtc®-shai>. 

1. Tha American Shad, Clupea tapidissima, 
an important food fish, abu ndant dd the Allantio 
coast of the United States and in the Delaware, 
Hudson, and eoma other rivers. It spawns in 
fresh water. Great numbers are taken, it being 
highly esteemad and considered one of tha best 
of food fishes. 

2. Tha Allica Shad. [Allice.] 

3. The Twaite Shad, Clupea finta, from twelva 
to sixteen inches long. Common on tha coasts 
of Britain and Europe, ascending river* ; 
abundant in the Nile. Tha flesh ia coarser 
than that nf tha Aliice Shad. 

shad- bellied, a. 

1. Having a flat belly; opposed to pot- 
bellied (q.v.). 

2. Having a gradual alope from the front 
backward, as the skirt Df a cut-away coat. 

shad-belly, *. An humorous epithet 
applied to a Quaker, from the customary *hape 
ofhiacoat. (U.8.) 



boll* b^;. poilt, Jtffrl; cat, 90II, chorus, ghln, tough; go, &em; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, ^enophon, e^dst. -Of, 
-elan, -tian = shgn* -tion, -sion = shtixi ; -$ion, -5 ion = zhiin, -clous, -tlous, -eloue = shiis. -bl©» -die, 4c. = bgl« dgl. 
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shadde— shadow 


shad-bush, i. 

Bot. : Amelanchier c anadensis. It Is found 
in Canada and the northern United States, 
putting forth its racemes of white, roseate 
flowera in April or May, when the eh»d is 
ascending the rivera: hence the name Shad- 
bush. Called also June- berry, because the 
fruit, which Is edible, is ripe in Jane. [Ser- 
vice-berry.] 

shad frog, •. 

ZooL : Rana habecina, called alao R. rtryini- 
ca ; an American frog, resembling the common 
epecies, but with a much more pointed muzzle, 
and generally only two inches long. It is 
very common in Carolina, is a persistent 
croaker, leaps several feet, and come9 to land 
about the time that shads come to the shore. 


shad-salmon, s. 

Ichthy. : Cortgonus clupciformis, from Lakes 
Erie and Ontario. Called also the Freeh-weter 
Herring. 

• shadds, pret. of v . [Shed, v.) 

Sh&d'-ddck, a [Named after Capt Shaddock, 
who first introduced the fruit from China into 
the West Indies early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.] 

Bot. & Hort. : Citrus dccumana. The shoots 
are pubescent; the leaves ovate, generally 
anb-acute, large, with their stalk winged ; the 
fiowera large and white ; the fruit nearly 
round, with a pale yellow skin, and a white or 
reddish pulp. It is large, sometimes weighing 
from ten to twenty pounds. When abnor- 
mally large, it is a Pompoleon, when small, 
a Forbidden fruit, while a small sob-variety 
with clustered fruit is a Grape-fruit. 


Shade, * schade, <- [A.8. scoed, sceads = 
shadow (q.v.).j 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A state of comparative obscurity, caused 
by the interception, cutting off, or interrup- 
tion of the rays of light ; comparative dimness 
or gloom caused by the interception of light 

2. Darkness, obscurity. (In this sense often 
used in the plural.) 

M Ths i Sad** of night vert folllog tut* 

LengfMo w: KsoeUior. 

3. A shaded or obscure place ; a place shel- 
tered from the rays of the sun, as a grove or 
wood ; hence, a aecluded retreat 


" H« ended— or th* he*rd no mor* : 

H* ltd her from the yew-tre* shad*. 

Werdeworth: Whit* Do*. 


IL 


* 4. Protection, shelter. 

* Under th* swe*t shad* of yoar government." 

Hhaketp. : Smry V., IL t 

* 6. A shadow. [Shadow, *., I. 2 (5).] 


6. Hence, something unreal or having no 
real existence. 

** Th* Mirth'* • shade that I ptrrsus no mora” 

Cowper; Th* Nativity. 

7. A degree or gradation of light 

** Whit*. r*d, yellow, blue, with their several de- 
gree* or shades end mixture*, a* green, oom* In only 
by the *y*e." — Lock*. 

8. A small or scarcely perceptible degree or 
amount : as, Prices are a diode higher. 

9. A screen ; something which throws or 
causes a shadow, or diminishes the strength of 
light, as — 

(1) A coloured glass in a sextant or other 
optical instrument for solar observations. 

(2) A hollow conic frustum of paper or 
metal surrounding the flame of a lamp, in 
order to confine the light within a given cir- 
cular area. 


(8) A hollow globe of ground glass or other 
translucent material, used for diffusing the 
light of a lamp or burner. 

(4) A contrivance for protecting the eyes 
from the direct rays of the sun or artificial 
light. 

(M A hollow cylinder perforated with holes, 
used to cover a night-light 

(6) A hollow glass covering used to protect 
ornaments, Ac., from dost 

(7) A window-blind (q.v.). 


10. The soul, after ite eeparation from the 
body ; from its being supposed to be percep- 
tible to the sight, but not to the touch ; a 
ghost, a spirit 


" If thad*t by mnu|t b* *pp****d. 
Fatroclns' cpirit leas wu pleased." 

Byron : 8i*ff* of Corinth, xxv. 


11. (PL): The abode of spirits ; Hades ; the 
invisible world of the ancients. 


12. (PL) : Wine vaults. Brewer says that 
the expression originated at Brighton, when 
the old hank “was turned by Mr. Savage into 
a araoking-room and gin-shop. . . . This term 
was not inappropriate, as the room was In 
reality shaded by the opposite house.” 

IL Point . ; The dark or darker part of a 
• picture ; deficiency or absence of illumination. 

"Th* mean# hy which th* painter work* and oo 
which th* effect of hii picture depend*, are light and 
shade, witiq and ooid colour*.*— Reynolds : Art of 
Painting, Note 3*. 

•f Both shade and shadow express that dark- 
ness which is occasioned by the sun's rays 
being intercepted by any body ; but shade 
simply expresses the absence of the light, and 
shadow signifies also the figure of the body 
which thus Intercepts the light. Trees natu- 
rally produce a shade by means of their 
branches and leaves ; and wherever the image 
of the tree is reflected on the earth, that forma 
its shadow. (Crabb.) 

shade fish , ». 

Ichthy. : A translation of the Lat. imbra, 
the old Roman name of the Maigre (q.v.). 

shade -hook, i. A hook for holding a 
curtain-cord. 


shade, v.t. [Shade, i.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To shelter or screen from light, by inter- 
cepting its rays ; to shelter from the light and 
heat of the sun. 

•• A pleasant brook, shaded by th* tree* from both 
wind *nd sun."— Cook: Second Voyage, hk. L, ch. v. 

2. To throw or cast a shade over ; to render 
comparatively gloomy or obscure, by inter- 
cepting the light. 

3. To cover with a shade or screen, or other 

contrivance for intercepting or interrupting 
the rays of light : as, To shade one’* eyea with 
the hand. f*- 

* L To shelter, to hide. 


M Ere In our own hou*« I do shad* my head. 

The good patricians must b* v Lilted." 

Shakeep. : Coriolanus, IL S. 


• 5. To protect, to shelter. 

" Loire oot th* fsithful aid* 

Th*t nn th** being. • till shades th«* and protect*. - 

Milton : P. L., lx. 36A 

IL Painting , <tc. * 

L To paint in obscure colours ; to darken. 
2. To mark with gradations of colour. 

** Th* port*l shone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or hy shading peocil drawn." 

Milton : P. UL MS. 


shaded, pa. par. & a. [Shade, t>.) 


shaded broad -bar, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer -moth, Thera 
obeliscata. 


shaded-png, i. 

Entom. : A British geometer-moth, Eupithe - 
cia subumbrata. 


* shade -fu.1, a. [Eng. shade; -A KO I Shady. 

“ Tb« only child of thadefuX Save make." 

Drayton : Polg-Oibion, a. 1 

shade -lSss, a. [Eng. shade; -kw.] Desti- 
tute of shade ; unshaded. 

** Mor* than watersprlugs to shadeleu und* 

Mor* to mo wer* the oomfort of her hands.* 

A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyon****, lx. 

Shad'~er, s. [Eng. shad(e) t v. ; -er.] 

L One who or that which shades. 

* 2. A maligner, a slanderer. 

** In *rery ag* virtu* has it* shader* or maligners." 
— Sir D. Carlton : Memoirs, p. 1*1 


shade?, *. pi [8hade, a, L 11, 12.) 

shad'-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. shady ; dy.) In a 
shady manner. 


Shad I-nSss, [Eng. shady; The 

quabty or state of being shady. 


shad -Ing, pr. par,, a., A s. [Shade, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C* As substantive : 

1. The act or process of causing a shade or 
shadow ; interception or interruption of light ; 
obscuration. 

2. That which represents the effect of light 
and shade on a drawing ; the filliug np of an 
outline. 


sha doof , sha duT, «. [Arab. shadtif.) 
The oldest known contrivance for elevating 
water, being found represented on monu- 


ments of as early date as 1432 b.c. It ia 
still very common along the Nile, being used 
for purposes of Irrigation. It consists of 
a long stout polo or 
rod suspended on a 
frame at about one- 
fifth of its length 
from the end. The 
short end ie 
weighted to act as 
a counterpoise of a 
lever, and from the 
long end a bucket 
of leather or earth- 
enware is suspend- 
ed hy a rope. The 
worker dips the shadoof. 

bucket in the river, 

and aided by the counterpoising weight, raises 
it, and empties the water into a hole dug in 
the bank, from which a channel conducts it 
to the lands to be irrigated. 



sh&d'-ow, * ache ad ewe, * schad-ue, i. 

[A.S. sceadu, accus. pi. sceadim; cogn. with 
Dut. achaduw ; O. H. Ger. fcato (genit icaf- 
ewes); Gcr. schatten ; Goth, skadus; Gr. 
cTKoroy, (TKOTia (t kotos, skotia ) ; Ir. & Gael. 
sgath, from the same root as Gr. cxia, (skia) — 
shade; Sansc. shhdyd — shade ; Eng. sky. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. Literally: 

(1) Shade within defined limits ; the figure 
of a body projected on the ground, Ac., by 
the interception of light ; obscurity or depriva- 
tion of light, apparent on a ourface or plane, 
and representing the form of the body which 
intercepts the rays of light 

M Nearchu* *a*ur*s a*, th*t during hi* voy*g* along 
th* co**t ol fndl* (for no part of ludi* extend* 
beyond th* Orlt*e) th* 1 shadow* 1*11 not th* **m* 
w*y, ** in other part* ; for wh*a they **11 d far into 
th* ocean, toward* the tooth, there, the shadow*. 
uijh uooo-day declin'd aoothward ; and when the tun 
wa* npoa the merldiau, they had no shadow* at alf— 
Hook*: Arrian; Alexander* Expedition, hk. V., 
ch. xxv. 


(2) Darkness, gloom, shade, obscurity. 

" By th* rarolatlon of th* akle* 
Night'* sable shadow* from th* ocean rise." 

Dmham, (Todd.) 

(8) Shade ; comparative obscurity or gloom. 

* (4) An obscure or shady place ; a secluded 
retreat 

" To the *ocT*t shadow* I retire. 

To pay my penanc* till my year* expire. 

Dryd*n : Virgil ; Aneid vL 7SS. 

(5) The dark part of a picture ; the repre- 
sentation of comparative deficiency or depriva- 
tion of light ; shade. 

“ A shadow 1* a dlmlnotlon of th* tint and second 
light. Th* 6r«t light ia th*t which proceed* imme- 
diatelyjrom e lightened body, a* th* beam* of th* 
no. Th* *econd U an accidantal light, apreadlng 
lUelf into th* air. or medium, proceeding from th* 
other. Shadowt ar* threefold : the first 1* a eingU 
shadow, and th* least of all ; and 1* proper to the plain 
surface, where it ia not wholly poweoed of th* light 
Th* second is th* donble shadow, and it 1* used when 
the corfaoe begins one# to forsake your eye. a* io 
column*. The third shadow U made by croutog ov** 
yoor doohle shadow acala. which darkeoetli by « 
third part It I* o»ed for the i*mo*t shadow, and 
fartbMit from the light a* in gulfs, well*, aud o*ve*.' 
— Peaeham : On Drawing. 

(6) A reflected (mage, as In a mirror or water 
hence, any image or portrait. 

" To yoar shadow will I make true love. - 

8hak*sp. : Two Gentlemen *f Verona, lv. t 

♦ (7) A shade or protection for the face. 

** For yoor head here * precious geer, 

Boograe*. cross-cloths, square*, and shadow*. 
Dressings which your worship mad* us 
Work npon *bovo • year.' 

Jordan : Death Dissected (1M»1 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A spirit, a ghost, a shade. 

" Cam* wandering by • shadow Ilk* an angel." 

Shakeep. : Richard III., L 4. 

* (2) An Imperfect or faint representation ; 
an adumbration, a prefiguratiou ; a dim fore- 
showing or bodying forth. 

" Tho law having * shadow of good things to oora*, 
and not the vary image of th* things." — He bre w * x. 1 , 

• (8) A type, a mystical representation. 

•* Types and shadow* of that destined seed.” 

Milton : P. L., xlL tag. 


♦ (4) A slight or faint appearance ; a shade, 

" With whom is no variableness, neither shadow <d 
turning ."— James L 17. 

(5) Something unsubstantial or unreal, 
though presenting the appearance of reality ; 
an image produced by the imagination. 

** To worship shadow*, and ador* false shapes." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen ef Verona, lv. X, 

(6) A constant oi inseparable companion or 
attendant 


** Sin and her shadow, death, sod misery. - 

Milton: P. L, lx. 11 


f&te, fkt, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, sin ; mute, oftb, cure, ynlte, our, r&le, fuU ; try, Syrian. te,ce-6; ey = a; qu = kw» 


shadow-shaft 
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' • (7) An uninvited gueat, Introduced to a 

feast by one who is invited, (A translation 
of the Latin umbra.) 


” I must not h*r» my board pestered with shadows, 
That under other men’s protection break In 
Without incitement/* 

Massinger: Unnatural Combat, 


(8) Shelter, protection. 

" Within tbs shadow of your power." 

Shahesp. : T\mon of Athens, r. 4. 

IL Optics: Shadows are, theoretically con* 
aidered, of two kinds, geometrical and physi- 
cal. If a shadow be supposed to be produced 
by the interception of light proceeding from a 
single mathematical point, it wili be well de- 
fined by straight lines proceeding from the 
point, and grazing the intervening object 



SHADOW. 


Bat as every luminous body is possessed of 
some magnitude, and, therefore, emits light 
from maDy points, the shadow is not precisely 
defined, but consists of a portion in perfect 
shadow, or to which no luminous rays have 
access, and penumbra, to which aome ray9 
havs access. In the former case the theoreti- 
cal shadow is a geometric one, in the latter 
physical, i,e. t such as actually occurs in nature. 

H May your shadow never be or grow less : May 
you escape the clutchea of (he devil 1 hence, 
May yoa be fortunate. It was fabled that when 
students of magic had attained a certain pro- 
ficiency, they had to run round a subterranean 
hall, pursued by the devil. If he succeeded 
in catching only their shadow, they became 
first-rate magicians, but were thenceforth 
shadowleea. (Brewer.) 

** Ths recipient* . . . hop* th*t 8ara*s shadow may 
isever grow Uuf — Referee, Jon. a, 1567. 

f shadow-grass, i. 

Bot. : Probably Lnzula. (Britten db Holland.) 

• shadow-house, a A sn miner-house. 

shadow of death, a. The approach of 

death or calamity. (Job Ui. 5.) 

shadow-picture t i. A photograph 
taken by means of the Bceutgen X-rays. [See 
Skxaoraph, Shadoworaph, B«ntoen Bats.] 

■h&d-ow, v.t. [Shadow, «.] 

L Literally i 

1. To overspread with ob9curitr or shade ; 
to shade ; to obscure by intercepting the light 
or heat from. 

** At th* l*Mtw*y y* shadows of Peter when h* cam# 
by, ml* lit shadow aome of them ."— Acts r. 14, ilML) 

2. To darken, to obscure, to cloud ; to cast 
s gloom oyer. 

3. To mark with alight gradations of light 
or color; to shade. 

*4. To paint In dark or.obscure colors. 

**lf the pert* he too mnch distant, *o that there be 
Told apacea which are deeply shadowed, then place In 
thoae void* aome fold, to make a Joining of the porta.* 
— Dryden : Dufresnoy. 

• 5. To represent by a shadow. 

** Or tea a shadow# hath ilkenease of tha thing of 
which it la shadowed, tant shadow* is not same thing 
of which it ta shadowed." — Chaucer : Persones Tale 

IL Figuratively ; 

• 1, To screen, to hide, to conceal. 

“Thereby shall wi shadow 
Tha number of onr host.’* Shakesp. : Macbeth, r. 4 

• 2. To shelter, to protect. 

“ Shadowing their right nnder your wings of war," 
Shakesp. : King John, 11. 1. 

• 3. To follow closely ; to attend on as 
closely as a shadow. 

4. To represent or indicate faintly or im- 
perfectly ; to adumbrate. 

5. To represent typically. (Frequently fol- 
lowed by forth.) 

fthad'-o w -gr&ph, i. A shadow-pic taro. 

sh&d'-ow-I-n&s, i. [Eng. shadowy ; -nest.] 
The quality or state of being shadowy. 

Sh&d'-ow-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Shadow, tr.] 

A. & B. At pr. par. db particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Shade or gradation of light 
. and color; ahadiug. 

“The line of distance . . . with all its adumbration* 
and shadowings.'— Evelyn : Architecture. 

2. Paint. : The art of correctly representing 
the ehadows of objects. 

* sh&d'- ow - fob, a. (Eng. shadow; -ufc.] 
Shadowy. 

“ That troth whereof their* *« but a shadowish 
reeeinhlanc*."— footer .- Secies. Poiitie, bk. Till 

sh&d'-bw-l£ss, a. [Eng. shadow , a. ; -lew.] 
Having no shadow. [Shadow, s. %] 

" Palriea and shadowUss witches."— Mis* Edgeworth : 
Ennui, ch. ill. 

Sh&d'-dw-^, a. [Eng. shadow, a. ; -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Full of shade ; ahady, shaded ; causing 
shade ; gloomy, obscure. 

“ On sonny slope and beech en swell, 

Th* shadowy light of evening fell. 

Longfellow : Burial of the JtmnMnk. 

2. Like a ahade or spirit. 

M Bid not the shadowy phantoms stay." 

Longfellow : Coplus de Manrique. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Dimly seen ; obscure, dim. 

* 2. Faintly ; dimly or imperfectly repre- 
senting or typical. (Milton : P. L. t xii. 291.) 

3. Unsubat8ntial, unreal. 

"Nor shadowy honour, nor snbetantial gala," 

Byron ; Lara, L 7. 

# 4. Indulging in fancies or dreamy imagina- 
tions. 


shad'-r&oh, i. [From Shadrach, one of the 
three on whose bodies the firs of the furnace, 
mentioned in Daniel ill. 26, 27, had no power.] 
A mass of iron, in which the operation of 
amelting has failed of its intended effect. 

shad'-fr •shad-le, a. [Eng. shad(e); -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Fall of shade ; abounding In shade ; 
shaded ; casting a ahade or ah ado w. 

“ Fart nnder shady sycamore." 

\¥ ord* worth : Excursion, bk. tL 

2. Sheltered or shaded from the glare of 
light or auitry heat. 

" Cast it also that yon may hars rooms shady for 
sammer ." — Bacon : Essays ; Of Building. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Such as will not bear the light ; of 
doubtful morality or character; eqaivocal. 

" The pnhllo might be misled Into subscribing to 
a shady undertaking ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept II, 15M. 

2. Dull, declining : as, He is on the shady 
side of fifty. 

sh&f-fer-oon', *. [Fr.] 

Arch. ; A form of moulding. 

sh&r-fle, V.i. [A variant of */iujff«(q.v.).] To 
bobble or limp. 


sh&f-fler, *. [Eng. shafjMt ) ; -tr.] One who 
shuffles, hobbles, or limpa. 


* sh&ff nfct, s. [Shajtment.] A measure of 
about six inches. 


N One heave th* lead again, and sound abaffe, 

A skaffnet less, seven alL 

Taylor {The Water-poet). 


Sh&r-i-ite?, #. pi. [Seedef.J 

Muhammadanism : The followers of Moham- 
mad Ibn Idris al Shafei, born in Syria, Hegira 
150 (a.d. 767). He wrote three works on the 
fundamental principlea of Islam, and became 
the founder of the Bhafiitea, one of the four 
sects considered orthodox. It still exists in 
Arabia, India, Ac. [Sonnites.] 


shaft, *sohaft, * shaft©, a [A.S. sceaft, 
for scaft, from scaf— a tern of pa. par. of scajan 
— to shave ; Dut, schacht , from schaven = to 
smooth, to plane ; IceL skapt = aahaved stick, 
a abaft; Dan. $koJl = & handle, a ehaft ; Sw. 
shaft; Ger. schafL The meaning is thus 
literally = a (ahaven) rod.] 

A* Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

1. An arrow ; properly one which is sharp 
or barbed, thus differing from a bolt, which 
waa a blunt-headed misaile. flf.J 


" In hi* nee th# bow he drew. 

The shaft Just grazed Pltr-James’* crest” 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, It. *4 

2. Something more or leaa resembling a 
shaft ; a body of a long, cylindrical form ; a 
stem, stelk, trunk, or the like: as— 


# (1) A pole, a maypole. 

"Th* triumphsot setting np of the great shafts (a 
principal maypole lu Cornhul), before th* parish 
church of 8t Andrew ."— Stow : London, p. 74 

(2) The spire of a steeple. 

(3) The part of a chimney which rises aboTS 
the roof ; a atack. 

(4) The atera or stock of a feather or quill. 

(5) The chimney of a furnace. 

3. One of the bars, between a pair of which 
a horse Is harnesaed to a vehicle ; a tbili ; 
the pole or tongue of a carriage, chariot, Ac. 

" The racer itnmble# In the shaft. 

And shows he was not meant for draft." 

Lloyd : The Cobbler of Cripplegate's Letter. 

4. The handle of certain weapons or tools ; 
a haft : as, the shaft of a hammer, whip, fee. 

5. The forward, straight part of a gun-stock. 

6. The interior space of a start-furnace. 

II. Fig. : A missile weapon. 

“ Some kinds of literary pursuit*. Indisputably in- 
nocent at least, . . . hart been attacked witb all the 
shafts of ridicule ."— Knox : Essay*, No. 7t 

B. Technically: 

I. Architecture: 

(1) The body of a column between the baa# 
and capital ; the fuat or trunk. [Column.] 

(2) One of the amall columns which, iu 
mediaeval architecture, are clustered round 

S illara, or used In the jamba of doors or win- 
OW9, in arcades, fee. 

2. Machinery ; 

(1) That part of a machine to which motion 
is communicated by torsion, as the ehaft of a 
fly-wheel, a paddle-shaft or screw-shaft of a 
ateara-veaael, the crank-axle of a locomotive. 
[Counter-shaft.] 

(2) A rod supported in hangers or bearings 
suapended from the ceiling or beneath the 
floor of a workahop, communicating motion to 
various machinea from the prime motor. 

3. Mining: A perpendicular or slightly- 
inclined pit, sunk by digging or blaating. In 
treacherous ground it la lined by curbs, called 
tubbing or cribbing. [Brattice.] 

4. Weaving : A long lath at each end of the 
heddles of a loom. 

* H To make a shaft ora bolt of a thing: A 
proverbial expression, meaning to take the 
risk, to chance a thing. 

'* I shell to B Again closely whan be is gone, and 
make a shaft or a bolt of it.”— BoweU ; Letters, p. 140. 

shaft-alley, #. 

Shipbuild. : A passage-way between the after 
bulkhead of the engine-room and the ahaft- 
pipe, around the propelier-ehafb, and affording 
a meaos of acceaa thereto. 

shaft-bender, «. A person who benda 
timber by atearn or preaaure. 

shaft coupling, s. 

I. A device for connecting together two or 
more lengths of a revolving-shaft by shaping 
the ends into flat surfaces or bearings, which 
are held together by a conpling-box. 

2. A device for securing the thills of a car- 
riage to the axle-tree. 

shaft-drill, #. A rotary drilling-machine, 
armed with diamond-points, for boring ver- 
tical shafts. 

shaft furnace, ». 

Metall : A furnace in which the ore, In a 
atate of division, is dropped down a chimney 
through the flame. 

shaft-horse, $. The horse that goea 
in the shafts or thills of a vehicle. 

shaft jack, «. 

Vehicle: An iron attaching the ahafts to th# 
axle. 

shaft-loop, 4. 

Harness: The ring of leather suspended 
from the gig-saddle to bold the thill or ahaffc. 

shaft-pipe, *. 

Shipbuild. : The pipe or tube in the atern 
of a vessel through which the propeller-shaft 
passes in-board. In wooden reaaeU it occn- 
pies a hole bored through the stern-poet and 
dead-wood. In iron veasel9 it passes through 
a hole in the stern-post and through frame# 
with circular arcs, which form bearings. 

shaft-tug, *. 

Harness : The loop depending from the har- 
neas-saddle, and holding np the shaft that 
pasaea through it. 


boil, b 6 $; p6Ht, cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, gem; thin, $hia; sin, 05; expect, Xenophon, e$lst. ph = & 

" d a n , -tlan = shfra. -tion, -sion = shun; -(Ion, -flon = shftn. -clous, -tloua, -slous = sh&ia -bio, -die, fee. = boh 
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shafted— shako 


•haft Sd, a. [Eng. shaft; -«M 

*1. Having shafts ; ornamented with shafts 
or small clustering pillars. 

2. Having a handle ; applied In heraldry to 
a spear-head to which a handle is attached. 

ahaft'-lng, *. [Eng. shaft; -ing.] 

Mach. : The system of shafts in a machine- 
shop for the transmission of power. It serves 
to convey the force which is generated in the 
engine to the different machines, for which 
purpose it is provided with drums and belts, or 
cog-wheels firmly keyed nn. Horizontal shafts 
are known as lying ; vertical, as upright. 

■haftless, a. [Eng. shaft ; -less.] Having no 
shafts. 

“ Broke q - down, wbftolleaa. shaJUeu baggie *."— Dally 
TslnjrapK, March 10, 1834 

■haft' - mSnt, • shaft - man, * shaft - 
mound, * schaft - monde, * shaft - 
xnent, *shaft-mon, s. [A.S. sceqflmund.] 
A measure of about six inches ; a span. 

•• Not exceeding a foot io length nor a ■ haftman In 
•hortneaa .’— Burnaby Gcage: Husbandry, p. 78. 

■hAg-, a. & a. [A.S. sceacga ; cogn. with Icel. 
tktgg; Sw. skagg = a beard ; Han. skjceg ; IceL 
tkaga = to Jut out ; likayi — a headland.] 

A. As substantive : 
t Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Coarss hair or nap ; rongh woolly hair. 
•‘True Witney broad doth, with it# * hag unshorn.” 

Gay Tritia, L 47. 

*2. A kind of cloth having a long coerse nap. 

•• Tour offers unit be loll of boQoty. velvet* to fur- 
nish a gown, silks for petticoat*, and foreparts, shag 
lor linlog.'— ffaaum. k FleL : Woman Hater, iv. X 

3. A kind of tobacco cut into fine shreds. 

“ Smoke large quantities of ths strongest tobacco 
manufactured, generally that known as thag.'—Scrih- 
tier’s Magazine, SepU, M77, p. 702. 

4. A shred. 

“Not* wbleh have been packed away and wedged 
beueath ths loose shags of bark. "-Harper's Magazine, 
May. 1382, pi 1877, p. 870. 

• 5. Roughness, coarseness, 

“ They had indeed ability to smooth 
The shag ol savage nature.* 

Cowper : Task, v. 19*. 

6. The refuse of barley. (ScofcA.) . 

H. OrnitK: Phalacrocorax graculus, the 
Scart, or Crested Cormorant. It is smaller 
than the Common Cormorant ( P . carbo), from 
which it Is distinguished also by its rich dark 
green plumage, with purple end bronze re- 
flections. Total length tweuty-eeven inches ; 
both sexes colonred alike. They pair early 
In April, and. as many as five eggs have been 
frequently fbund. (See extract.) 

"Tha shag la eaaentially a roariDO apocies, very 
seldom wandsring, even for a abort distance, inland, 
or being fonud ou fresh-water. ... It U well to re- 
member that by fishermen and sea-ride lolk the names 
shag and cormorant are freqneutly Interchanged."— 
Farrell : British Birds (ed. 4th), It. UX 

•B. Asadj.: Shaggy, shagged. 

“ Bound- hoof d, short-Joioted, fetlocks shag and long." 

tihakesp. : Venus k Adonis, 296. 

shag-bark, a 

BcL: (1) Carya alba; a kind of hickory 
with shaggy bark. Called also Shell-bark. 
(2) lte nut. 

• shag-dog, *. A dog with rongh, shAggy 
hair. ( Ford : Lady’s Trial, iii. 1.) 

• shag-eared, a. Having shaggy ear*. 

" Thou liest, thou shag-eared rlllain." 

Shakes p : Macbeth, iv. 1 

• Shag-haired, o. Having shaggy hair. 

" A Shag-haired crafty kem. ’ 

Shakssp. : 3 Henry VI., Hi. L 

Sh&g, v.t. [Sbao, a.] 

I. To make rough or hairy. 

2. To make rongh or ehaggy ; to deform. 

► ghU gged, a. [Eng. shag; -tdS\ 

L Hough with long hair or wool ; ehaggy. 

“ With rugged beard, and ho&rie shagged heare.' 

Spenser : F. <1., 1 V. v. M. 

2. Rongh, rugged. 

“ Where tha rude torrent’s brawling course 
Was shagged with thorn and tangling sloe." 

Scott : Cadyow Cattle, 

Sh&g'-gSd-nSss, s. [Eng. shagged; -ness.] 
The quality or gtate of being shagged ; shaggi- 
ness. 

** Tha colour, ihaggednets, and other qualities of tha 
do *."— More : Mystery of Godliness (I860). 

•h&g'-gl-ngss, ». [Eng. shaggy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ehaggy. 

“The ootyur and shagginess of tha hair.’— Coo* : 
Third Voyage, bk. ill , eh. v. 


•hig -g^, * shag-gle, a. [Eng. shag ; -«.] 

1. Rough, with long hair or wool. 

2. Rough, rugged. 

** Beider a good aeoount of a big wild boar In tha 
haggy thicket* and rocky faatueasea of Brittany. — 
)auy Telegraph, Nov. 25, 1S85. 

sha -green’, * sha-grin', s, A a. [Fr. chagrin, 
from Turk. sdgKri, saghri — the back of a 
horse ; shagreen ; Pars, saghri.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A epeciea of leather, or rather parch- 
ment, prepared without tanning from the 
ekina of horse9, asses, end camels. The 
strips, having been softened by steeping In 
water, and cleared of the hair, are spread on 
the floor and covered with the seeds of the 
Goose-foot (Chenopodium album). A coveriDg 
of felt is laid on, and the seeds are pressed 
into the skin by trampling or mechanical 
means, thus producing the peculiar granular 
appearance of shagreen. It is dyed green 
with sal-ammoufac and copper filings, red 
with cochineal, Ac. Shagreen is also made 
of the skins of otters, seals, sharks, Ac. It 
was formerly much used for cases for spec- 
tacles, instruments, watches, Ac. 

• 2. The same as Chaorin (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Made of the leather described 
in I. 1. 

M Tws Uhl* book* io shagreen cover*.' 

I’rior : Cupid k Ganymede. 

shagreen-ray, shagreen-skate, s. 

Iohthy. : Raja fullonica ; a 9pectea of moder- 
ate size, often taken off the coast of the north 
of England and Scotland. It is about thirty 
inches long and fourteen broad, and the body, 
above and below, is covered with minute 
spines. 

shagreen-skate, ». [Shaqreen-ray.] 

• sha-green', v.t, [Chagrin, «.] 

• sha -greened', a. [Eng. shagreen; -ed, ] 

Made of shagreen ; shagreen. 

shah, * shaw, s, [Pera.s7uiA=king.] [Check, 
v. ; Chess. 1 

1. The title given by European writers to 
ths sovereign of Persia, lu his own country 
be is known by the compound title Padishah. 

2. A chieftain or prince. 

Shah Nameh, s. [Fera.=Book of Kings.) 
The title of several Eastern works, the most 
ancient and celebrated of which is the poem 
In the modern Persian language by the poet 
Firdousi, containing the history of the ancient 
Persian kings. 

sha'-hf, s. [Pers.] A Pereian copper coin 
value {d. 

Shahza-da. *. [Hind.l A prince, the eon 
of a king. ’(Anglo-Indian.) 

ehalk, sqhelk, s. [Sheik.] 

shall, v.i. [Cf. Low Ger. schelen ; Ger. schiden 
= to- squint, to be oblique.] To walk side- 
ways. 

‘•Child, yoo mnst walk atralght, witboot akiewiog 
and thailing to avery atop you act.’— L' Estrange. 

shalrd, s. [Shard.] A eh red, a shard. 

" An* when tho anld meoo’a gana to lea'* them 
The hlndmoat shaird, they’ll fetch it wi' them." 

Bums : To William Simpson. (Poatl 

shake, * schak-en (pe. t. shook, * schook, 
pa. par. shaken, * schaken, *8/wol:), v.t, A t. 
[A.S. sceacan, scacan (pa. t. scoc, pa. par. 
scacen, sceacen); cogn. with Icel. skaka (pa. t. 
skik , pa. par. skakinn; Sw. skaka; Han. skage 
= to shift] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To put into a vibrating motion ; to cause 
to move w ith quick vibrations ; to move 
rapidly hither and thither ; to cause to 
tremble, qniver, or shiver ; to agitate. 

“ When tha wind earth** louvciation shakes." 

Bhaketp. i Venus k Adonis, 1,047. 

2. To move or remove by agitating ; to rid 
one’s self of; to throw off by a jolting, jerk- 
ing, or vibratory motion. (Generally followed 
by an adverb, as away, off, out.) 

** W« ahall shots of cor *lari*h yoke." 

iShatesp. : Richard II., ii. 1* 

3. To brandish. 

" Whilst I can thakt my *word." 

Shatesp. : Alls Well that Rnds WeU, li. 6. 

4. To give a tremulous and vibrating sound 
to ; to trill : as. To shake a note in music. 

6. To move from firmness ; to cause to be 


unsteady ; to weaken the stability of ; to en- 
danger, to threaten. 

“ Shake the peace and aafety o! our fcbroo*" 

Shatesp. : 1 Henry IV:, iii, X 

6. To cause to waver, hesitate, or doubt ; to 
impair or weaken the resolution or courage of. 

7. To rouse suddenly, and with some degree 
of violence : as, To shake one out of sleep. 

8. To injure by a sudden shock : as. He 
waa very much shaken by the fall. 

B. Intrans. : To be agitated with a trem- 
bling or vibrating motion ; to tremble, to 
totter, to shiver, to quake. , 

" Thoa* boo*h* which shake agaiuat the cold." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 71 

H 1, To shake a foot: To dance. (Prov.) 

•• Tee heard my father play it et Arrah. and shook a 
foot myielf with the lad* on th* green. "—Scribner s 
Magazine, March, 1880, p. 655. 

* 2. To shake a loose leg : To lead a roving 
unsettled life. (Stony.) 

3. To shake hands : 

(1) To greet by grasping and shaking the 
hand. 

(2) To make an agreement or contract ; to 
ratify, confirm, or settle a matter. 

* (3) To part ; to take leave. 

“ I tell thee, riava, I have shook hands with hope. . 
And all my thought* are rage. de*i>air, ami horror. 

Rowe : Tamerlane, li- I. 

4. To shake down : To betake one’s self to or 
occupy a shake-down (q.v.). 

5. To shake off the dust from one's feet : To 
disclaim or renounce solemnly all connection 
or intercourse with a person or persons. 

6. To shake, to shake off: 

(1) To get rid of by shaking. 

(2) To rid one’s self of ; to gst rid of. 

(3) To abandon, to discard ; to cast off. 

“Shaking of to good a wife." 

Shakssp. : Alls Well tW £„ds Well, lr. 4 

* (4) To deny, to refuse. 

" Theae offar* ha shakes of." 

Shatesp. : Antony k Cleopatra, ill. 7. 

* 7. To shake one’s elbow : To gamble at dice. 

8. To shake the head: To express disappro- 
bation, reluctance, dissatisfaction, negation, 
refusal, denial, disappointment, reproach, or 
the like. 

9. To shake together : To be on good terms ; 
to get along well or smoothly* together ; to 
accommodate one’s self to the habits, ways, 
Ac., of another, 

10. To shake up: 

(1) The same as lb shake together (q.T.X 

* (2) To upbraid. 

•• Did jftoJtr up In some hard and aharpe t*rma* a 
young gaotleiaan. 1 ’— P. Holland :■ Camden, p. 628. 

Shake, I. [Shake, v .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of shaking ; a rapid motion ono 
way and the other ; a shock or concussion ; 
agitation, vibration. 

" I lodr» of a friend by tha shake of hi* hand." 

RUson: Mucella'dtt, ». 80. 

2. A crack in timber caused by* great heat, 
rapid drying, seasoning, Ac. 

3. A crack or fissure in the earth.' (Pfov.) 

4. A brief moment ; an instant. (Colloq.) 

“ I'll be back Id a ooopla o! shakes.” 

Barham: Ingoldsby Legends; Babes in the Wood. 

5. (PI): A trembling fit; specif., ague, In- 
termittent fever. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cooper. : A shook of stave* and headings. 
[Shook, a] 

2. Music: An ornament produced by the 
rapid alternations of two notes, either a tone 
or semitone apart, as the case may be. Ths 
sign of a shake Is tr . (the first two iettera of 

Performed or tAu*. 


SHAKE. 

the Italian trW6 ) placed over the chief note. 
A succession of shakes is called a chain. A 
shake which commences with a turn is called 
a prepared shake. 

T No gfeat shakes (lit, No great windfalls) : 
Nothing extraordinary or ont of the common 
of no great account 

"I had my hand* foil and my baad to* luit th*n 
Vhan h* wrote Marino F*li*nA ^eanb* no great 
shakes.’— Byron ; To Murray. Bept 28, 1830. 


ite, f&t, fare, fimldst, what, f&U, father; we, w£t» here, oam?I her, there; pine, pit, 
or, were, well; work, who, um; smite, eftb, oiire, unite, car, rule* fall; try, Syrian, m 


sire, sir, marine; go, p&t* 
», ce w e ey = a; an = kw. 


ehakebuckler— shalli 
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* shake-bag, e. A large game-cock. 

shake-down* t. A temporary * substf- 
tnte for a bed, a a one formed on a chair or 
the floor. (From straw being in old times 
used to form s rough bed.) 

m A thak*-dovm had besu ordered evea In Mr. Burry'* 
own study."— Mrs. Ball ; Sketches of Irish Character, 
p. 187. 

shake- fork, *. 

, 1. Ord. Lang. ; A fork to 
toss hay about. 

2. Her. : The shake-fork 
resemble* the pall In form* 
oftt the ends do not touch 
the edges of the shield, and 
have poiots In the ssms 
maoner as the pile. shake-fork. 

shake-rag* e. A ragged fellow ; a tatter- 
demalion. 

“ He «u » shake-rag like fellow."— Soott : Chug Ban- 
nering, ch. xxvl. 

shake -willy, e. 

COtton-man . ; A wlllowlng machine for 
cleaning cotton, preparatory to carding. 

Shake'- buck -ler, s. [Eng. ihakt, and 
bucWer.] A swashbuckler ; a bully. 

shak cn, pa. par. A a. [Shake,* v.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Cansed to shake ; agitated. 

2. Cracked or split t as, shaken timber. 

3. Injured by a sudden fall or shock. 



.Shak'-cr, a. A a. [Eng. shak(e), v. ; -er.] 

'A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which shakes. 

** Then mightle shaker of th* earth, thou lord of All 
the »eu " Chapman : llomer ; JUad vlL 

* 2. An old name for the Fan tail pigeon. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Briza media. 

2. Church Hist. (PI): 

(1) A name given to an American sect of 
celibates of both sexes, founded by Ann Lee, 
4m 'English emigrant, about 1776, -from their 
using a kind of dance in their religious exer- 
cises, but who call themselves the United 
Society of Believers in Christ's Second Ap- 
pearing. Their chief settlement is at Mount 
Lebanon, in the State of New York. Their 
foundress wss called the. Elect Lady, and 
Mother of all the Elect, and claimed to be 
the woman mentioned in Rev. xli. The 
Shakers profess bo have passed through death 
and the resurrection into a state of grace 
— the Resurrection order, in which the love 
which leads to marriage is not allowed, and 
are known as brothers and sisters. They 
abstain from wine and pork, live on the land, 
.and shun towns. They cultivate the virtues 
of sobriety,, prudence, and meekness, take no 
oaths, deprecate law, avoid contention, and 
repudiate war. They affect to hold communion 
with the dead, snd beiieve in angeis and 
spirits,. not as a theological dogma, but as a 
practical fact. 

’* In many of tbeir Idea* th* 
to be follower* of the Essen es 
based og these grand idee* : The kingdom of heaven 
has oojr>e, Christ ha* actually appeared ou earth ; the 
personal rule of God ha* been restored : the old law i* 
abolished ; the command to multiply ha* ceased ; 
Adam’* tlo has been atoned ; the Intercourse of heaven 
and earth has been restored ; thn curs*? is taken away 
from labour : the earth, and all that la on it, will be 
redeemed : angels and epirita have become, as of old, 
the familiar* and minister* of men."— IK. H. Dixon: 
h'etc America led. 1168), p. 882. 

(2) An English Millenarlan sect founded 
by Mrs. Mary Anne Girling, who gave out 
that aha was a new incarnation of the Deity, 
and could never die. Her followers estab- 
lished a community on the .borders of the 
New Forest ; hut Mrs. Girling died on Sept. 
18, 1886, and shortly afterwards her followers 
dispersed. 

“ “Under a railway arch at Walworth she commenced 
her meetings, and it waa them that, owing to the danc- 
ing and jamping practised hy some of her followers *t 
their devotion, they were called Shakers. "—Christian 
Age, Oct. 18, 1888. 

B. Am adj. : Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of the Shakers. [A. II. 2. (1).] 

"Gentile* 'working on the Stoker land*. “—FT. B. 
Dixon: New America (ed. 1888), p. 880. 


Shaken would appear 
. . . Tbeir church 1* 


Shak -er-ess, 8. [Eng. Shaker ; -css,] A female 
Shaker. 


"Th* -Shakir J* a monk, the SHakerese a nun.*’— 
VT. B. Dixon: New America (ed. 1M»), p. 274. 


Shak'~er-i$m* s. [Eng. Shaker ; -im.] The 
principles or teaching of the Shakers. 

"It is a land, too, where every poasihl* experiment 
bas been tried, from .shakerirm to Polygamy, and 
where every doctrine Snd* apostles, disciples, and 
dupe *.’*— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 24, 1886. 

Shake spear'-I-an, Shak spear'-t-an* 
Shake -spear'-6- an, Shak-sper- Si- 
an, Shak-sper'-e-an, a. [Eng. Shake- 
speare ; -an.} Pertaining or relating to, or re- 
sembling Shakespeare. 

Shak'-I-nSss, i. [Eng. shaky ; -n«5.] The 
quality or state of being shaky. 

8hak- trig, pr. par . or a. [Shake, v.] 
shaking-frame, s. 

1. A frame turned by a crank or otherwise, 
and haviog sieves arranged upon it, used In 
graining powder. 

2. Metall. : A form of buddla or aieva uaad 
in sortiog ores. 

shaking-mach ine, s . [Tumbling-box.] 
shaking-palsy, t. 

Pathol. : Paralysis agiians ; ch&raoterized 
by a tremulous agitation, commercing in the 
hands and arms, or lc the head, and gradually 
extending over the whole body. It is gener- 
ally fatal, though a cure has sometimes been 
effected by electricity. 

Shaking-quakers, s. pi. The same as 
Shaker, II. 2. (1) (q.v.). 

shaking-table, e. 

Metall. : A form of separator in which the 
fllimes or comminuted ores are agitated in the 
presence of water. 

sha'-ko, s. (Fr. ehako, echaJco, ‘ from Hang. 
esako (pron. shako ) = a cap, a shako.] A mili- 
tary head-dress, formerly worn by the Infantry 
of the line ; it somewhat resembled a truncated 
cone, having a peak In front and sometimes 
another behind. It waa generally ornamented 
with a ball or other body In front of the 
crown. 

shak'-^, a. [Eng. skak(e) ; -y.) 

I. Literally : 

1. Disposed to ahake or tremble ; liable to 
shake. 

2. Loosely put together ; ready to coma to 
pieces. 

3. Full of shakes or cracks ; cracked or 
split, as timber. 

II. Pig. : Of questionable integrity, sol- 
vency, or ability. 

* sh&l'-der, v.l. [Etym. doubtful ; ct shaU.] 
To give way, to come down. 

" Two hils'betdixt which It rau, did thaJder and *o 
choke vp hi* course . " — Holinthed : Dee. Britatne, ch. Xv. 

shale, * shal, s. [Ger. schale = a shell, peel, 
riad, or scale. Shale and scale are doublets.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A shell, a husk. 

M Leaving thorn but the thole* and husk* of men.** 
Bhaketp. : Henry V., Iv. X 

2. Petrol. : A more or less laminated rock of 
varying hardness and mineral composition, 
consisting of exceedingly tine comminuted 
msteriala ; sometimes resembling elates, but of 
more recent geological age. 

3. Geol. : Sbale, having been originally mnd, 
may occur wherever In any bygone age silt has 
been deposited, and metamorphic action has 
not subsequently taken place. One of the best- 
known shales is the Carbonaceous Shale, black- 
ened and otherwise modified, by carbonaceous 
matter. It has often finely-preserved impres- 
sions of fossil ferns, Ac. [Bituminous-Shale, 
Carboniferous-formation.] The Bituminous 
Shales yield oil hy distillation. [Torbanite.] 


do a thing, the verb following being put in 
the infinitive mood, as ic sceal gan = I must 
go ; hence, the modern use of the word 8s an 
auxiliary verb. Cogn. with Dut. ik zal = \ 
ahail, ik tovde = I ehould, infln. txdlen ; 
Icei. skal , pi. skulum, pa. t. tkyldl, skyldu , 
infln. skulu ; Sw. shall, pa. t. skulls , infln. 
skola; Dan. skal, pa. t skttlde, infln. skulle; 
Ger. soil, pa. t. soUte, infln. sollen ; Goth. 
skal, pL ekulum, pa. t. skulda, infln. skulan. 
Ail from the same base aa A.S. scyld = guilt, 
i.s., desert of punishment : Ger. schuld = 
guilt, fault, debt. (5fcea<.)j 

* L Originally as an independent transitive 
verb : To owe ; to be under an obligation of or 
for. (Chaucer: Troilus <£ Cressida , 1,60 A ) 

II. As an auxiliary verb: 

* 1. To be under the obligation ; to be 
bound. 

w At drery waa hi* char* and hi* loklog 
When th&t he tholdc out of the chaiubre go.* 
Chaucor. {Todd.) 

(1) Forming the first persons singular and 

S lural of the future tense, shall is used to 
enote atmple futurity, and simply foretelling 
or declaring eometbing which is to take place, 
and thus equivalent to am to, ars to: as, 
1 shall go to town to-morrow, I am to, 
or 1 Intend to go to town. Shall in this case 
expresses mere futurity, without any ides of 
determination or decision, to denote which in 
the first persons singular and plural will la 
used [Will (1), v.l ; that is, the simple future 
in full is, 1 shall, thou wilt, he will ; we shall, 
you will, they wili. In indirect narration, how- 
ever, shall is used in the second and third 
persona to denote simple futurity: aa. He 
thinks he shall go. 

(2) In the second and third persons shall U 
used : 

(a) To denote control or authority on the 
part of the speaker, as when a promise, com- 
mend, or determination is applied : as, Yon 
shall go, i.e.. You must go. Thou shall not 
kill, &c. 

(6) To denote necessity or inevitability in 
the mind of the speaker; futurity thought 
inevitable and answered for by the speaker. 

" Beast* thaU tremble at thy dla.* 

Shaktp. : Tempest, 1 1 

(3) When used interrogatively, In the first 
and third persons, shall asks for direction or 
refers the question to the decision of the 
person saked : as, ShaU I go ? Shall they go? 
But In the second person shall , used interroga- 
tively, merely asks for Information aa to the 
future : as, Shall you come? 

(4) After conditionals, as {/or whether, and 
in dependent clauses generally, shall, In all 
the persons, denotes simple futurity. 

” If w« than ahake off our alavieh yoke." 

Shakeip. : Richard //.,1L 1 

* 2. ShaU and should are used elliptically 
with adverbs, for shall (or should) go, as : 

" I thalZ no more to tea." Bhdketp. : Tempest; U. 1 

3. Should, though in form the past of shall, 
is not used to express simple past futurity, 
except in indirect speech : as, 1 said 1 should 
go. It is used : 

(1) To express present duty or obligation : 
as, We (they, Ac.) should practise" virtue ; or 
(2) Past duty or obligation : as, I (thou, he. 
&c.) should have gone, i.e,, I (thou, he, Ac.) 
ought to have gone, It waa the duty of me 
(you, him, Ac.) to have gone. 

(3) To express a elmple hypothetical case 
or a contingent future event, standing in the 
same relation to would that shall does to will: 
as, I shall be pleased if you will come, and 
I should be pleased if you would come. So 
also in conditional and -dependent clauses 
should is, like shall, used to denote simple 
futurity : as, If it should rain to-morrow, he 
wiil not come. 


• shale* v.l. [Shale, a.] To peel, to shell. 

Sh&lk'-lte, s. [After Shalka, India, where it 
fell (Nov. 30, I860); suff. Ate (Jffn.).] 

Min . ; An extra-terrestrial rock, of which 
the meteorite of Shalka is the type. It con- 
sists principally of olivine and bronxite, with 
a little chromite. 

sh&ll, * serial, *shal (pa. t. • sholde, * scholde, 
* ahulde, should), aux. v. [A.8. sceal, an old 
pa. t, used as a present, and thus conjugated : 
ic sceal , thu scealt, hi sceal ; pi. sculon, sculun, 
sceolun. Hence waa formed a pa. t. scolde, 
sc eolde, pi. sceoldon. The Infinitive form ia 
sctUan t= to owe, to be under an obligation to 


" He bad expected that be should be able to ptuh 
forward withoat a moment'* pause, that he should 
And the French army in a state of wild disorder, and 
that his victory would be easy and complete.”— Boo- 
avtkty: Hist. Eng., ch. xix 

(4) It is used to soften or modify a state- 
ment: as, I should not like to say so. 

(5) It should seem wss formerly used for 
“it seems,” where we now say, It would seem. 

4 . Shall was sometimes colloquially or 
provlncially abbreviated into 'a :-as, 


“ Thon’s hear our counsel. 

Shakes p. : Borneo A Juliet, L 


sh&T-li, s. [Shawl.] 

Fabric :-A. twilled cloth made from the hair 
of the Angora goat. 


J6W1; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^riln, bench; go, gem; thin, th** ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, eapst. -XAg. 
-elan, -tlan = srian. -tlon, -aion = ahiin ; -{Ion, -jion = zhiin. -clous, -tlo us, -slous = shtis. -We, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$h 
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shallon— sham© 


Sh&T-ldn, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

BoL : Gaultheria Shallon, a small, shrubby, 
evergreen heathwort, with white flowers, 
growing in pine foresta in North America. 
The berries are ased for tarts, and the Indiana 
make them into bread. Called also Salad 

* shal loon', a [Fr. chalon = a woollen stuff, 
•aid to have been made at Chalons, in France.] 
Fabric: A kind of worsted staff. 

** In bins thtlloQn shall Hannibal be clad. 

And Scipio trail an Irish purplo plaid.* Swift. 

th&T-lop, i. [Ft. chaloupe, from Sp. chalupa 
— a sloop (q.v.).] 

Nautical .* 

1. A light fishing-vessel with two masts and 
carrying lug or fore-and-aft sails. 



shallop 


1 A sloop (q.v.). 

& A boat for one or two rowera. 

“ Tha maid alarmed, with hasty oar, 

Pushed her light shallop from tho abort" 

Scott : Lady of t he Lak 4, L 20. 

shed-lot f a [Eschalot.] 

Bot. : The common name of Allium asca- 
Itmicum. 

Sh&I-low, * sohal-owe, a. & s. [The same 
word as shoal (q.v.) ; cf. Icel. skjdlgr— obllqae, 
wry ; Sw. diaL tkjalg ; Ger. schd.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not deep ; not having much dspth ; 
having the bottom at a little distance from 
the surface or edge : as, shallow water, a 
shallow dish, Ac. 

* 2. Not penetrating deeply. 

"A shallow scratch." Shakeep. : 1 Henry IT^ t. 4. 

8. Not intellectually deep, not profound ; 
sot penetrating deeply into abstruse matters ; 
•nperflcial, empty, silly. 

" Soma shallow itcry of deep lov*." 

Shakeep. : Two Gentlemen qf Verona, L L 

* 4. Not deep or full of aoaod ; thin and 
weak in sound. 

“ If a virginal were mads with a doable concave, tha 
odd all tho length of the virgioal, and the other at the 
end of the stringa, as the harp hath. It must make the 
*rmnd perfecter, and not so shallow and Jarring.’— 
Bacon. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lana . : A place where the water is 
not deep ; a shoal, a shelf, a flat, a sandbank, 

“ In arms of tha tea, and among Island*, there la no 
great depth, and urns place* are plain shallows."— 
Burnet : Theory qf the Earth. . 

2. Astron . : (See extract). 

“ Shallow* are extensive and level depression* of tho 
luminous solar clouds, generally •urronnding tha 
openings to a considerable dlatanee .*— Sir W. Herschel, 
In PhUoeopK Transactions, xcL 257. 

% Shallow-water deposits: 

Geol : Deposits which sfford evidence that 
they were originally laid down in shsllow 
water. Examples : Conglomerates, grits, 
sandstones, especially when they have ripple 
marks and false bedding. Among the mollusc- 
ous genera characteristic of shallow water are 
Purpura, Patella, C&rdinm, Haliotis, Trochus, 
Pecten, Mytilus, Pholes, Con as, Mitra, 
Cypres, Fiona, Area, Ac. {Seeley.) 

shallow- brained, a. Having no depth 
of intellect ; empty-headed. 

“A company of lewd, shallow Ami Tied huff* making 
•the Urn, and contempt of religion, the aol« badge of 
wit ■— Sours. 

* shallow - hearted, a. Superficial, 
trifling. 

“ To sanguine, shallow-hearted boy*." 

Shakeep. : Titus Andronicus, lv. 1 

shallow- pa ted* a. The same as Shal- 
low-brained (q.v.). 

Shallow-rooted, a. Not having deeply- 
penetrating roots. 

* Now, ’tl* tha spring. and weed* are shall owrooted." 

Shakeep. : t Henry VL, 11L L 


* shallow - searching, a. Not pene- 
trating deeply Into abstruse matters. 

Sh&l'-low, a [Etym. doubtful.] A local 
name for the Rudd (q.v.). 

* shit! -low, tJ.L [Shallow, a.] To make 
shallow. 

•* In long process of time, the all t and aanda *h*ll so 
eh oak and shallow the aea In and about if— Browne; 
Miscellany Tract xiL 

* Sh&l'-low-lihg, a [Eng. shallow ; dimin. 
8uff. -Zin^.J A shallow-pated or silly person. 

“ They hav* drawn in allly shallowlings.”— British 
BeUman, 1548. 

sh&r-ldw-ljf, adv. [Eag. shallow; -Zy.] 
Lins shallow manner ; with little depth. 
“The load lieth open on the grata, or bat shallowly 
covered.’ — Carew : Surrey qf Cornwall. 

2. Wlthoat depth of thought or jadgment; 
superficially, simply, foolishly. 

M Moet shallowly did you these arm* commence." 

Shakeep . : * Henry JV„ iv. 1 

ahAllow-ness, $. [Eng. shallow ; -ness.] 

1. Tlie quality or ststa of being shallow; 
want of depth ; small depth. 

“Accumulating from the shallowness nf tho water." 
—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. v., eh. vlL 

2. Want of depth of intellect ; superficial- 
nesa of ioteliect; want of power to enter 
deeply into subjects ; emptiness, silliness. 

** Perverse craft [is] tho meereat shallowness."— 
Barrow: Sermons, voL li, acr. 11 

* 8 halm, * shalmle, a [Shawm.] 

"sha-l8te, *. [Shallot.] 

ah Alt, aux. v. [Shall.] The second peraon 
singular of the auxiliary shall 

Shal'-^, a. [Eng. shaKe) ; -y.] Partaking of 
the nature of shale ; resembling or containing 
shale. 

” II* lie# down a pm the shaly •oU .*’— Kingsley : Two 
Tears Ago, ch. xxliL 

ft h&m, s. & a. [Prob. the same word as shame 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who or that which deceives ex- 
pectation ; a trick, fraud, or device which 
deludes and disappoints ; a false pretence, 
an imposture, a counterfeit. 

“ A meer sham and dlagulae to avoid a more odiou* 
imputation.’ — StiUingfleet : Sermons, vnL iv., acr. ». 

*2. A false shirt-front ; a dickey. 

’ Wearing shams to make linen hut clean a fort- 
night.'' — Steel* : Conscious Losers, L 

B. As adj.: Feigned, false, counterfeit ; not 
real or gen nine. 

** Why ahould I warn tbao nn’er to join tbe fray. 

Whtra tha sham quarrel interrupt* the way 7 

Gay Trivia, lii. 251 

* Sham -Abram, Sham -Abraham, 

a A a. 

A. As subst.: One who feigne or shams 
Illness to escape duty. [Abraham-man.] 

B, As adj. : Sham, false, counterfeit. 

sham-fight, ». A pretended fight or en- 
gagement for exercise and training of soldiers 
or sailora. 

sham-plea, s. 

Law: A plea entered for the mere purpose 
of delay. 

shftm, v.t. & i. [Shah, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

* L To chest, to trick, to deceive ; to de- 
lade with false pretences. 

" Men tender in point of honour, and yet with little 
regard to truth, ara sooner wrought upon by shame 
than by conscience, when they find themselves fooled 
and shammed into a oonvlction."— L'Kstrangt. 

* 2. To obtrude by fraud or imposition ; to 
palm off. 

"We must have a care that we do not . . . sham fal- 
lacies upon the world for current reason f—L Estrange : 
Fables. 

3. To feign ; to make a pretence of, in order 
to deceive; to imitate, to ape: as, To sham 
illness. 

B. Intrant. : To make false pretences ; to 
pretend, especially to feign illnesa : as, He is 
only shamming . 

\ To sham Abram: A nantlcal slang ex- 
pression for pretending illness in order to 
escape duty. [Abraham-man.] 


Shamanism ; a wizard ; a conjurer amongst 
Shamanists. 

“The Shaman himself 1* » wlsard-priest, close! v 
akin to the medicine- ineo of savage tribe* in otbw 
parts of the world.”— Encyc. Brit. (ed. »th), xxL 77L 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to 
Shamanism or the Shamanists. 


Sham an Ism, s. [Eng. Shaman ; -ton.] 
Compar. Belig. : A form of religion practised 
in Siberia, though Lubbock (Orig. of Ch'il., 
ed. 18S2, p. 339) remarks that “the phase oi 
thought is widely distributed, and seems to be 
a necessary stage in the progress of religious 
development. There is no system of belief, 
and the only religious ceremonies consist in 
the Shamans working themselves into a fury, 
and supposing or pretending that they are in- 
spired by the Spirit in whose name they 
apeak, and through whose inspiration they 
are enabled to answer questions and foretell 
the future. 

" In Tatemlun tbu dalties inhabit our earth : in 
£Aamantrm they llv» generally In a world of their 
own. and trouble themselves little about what U pass- 
ing bore." — Lubbock : Orig. Civil, (ed. 1*82), p. 840. 

ShAm an-ist, a. [Eng. Shaman ; -igf.] A 
believer in or supporter of Shamanism (q.v.). 


Sh&m-an-Lst'-fc, a. [Eng. Shaman ; - istic .] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of Shaman- 
ism (q.v.). 

" CoL Dalton states that ’ the paganism of the Ho 
and Mooodah in all essential feature* 1* SAamanM^tc.' * 
-Lubbock : Orig. Civil, (ed. 1882), p. US. 


sham hie, r.f. [A weakened form of scamble 
(q.v.); O. Dut. schampekn = to tumble, to 
trip, to swerve.] To walk awkwardly and 
unsteadily, as thongb the knees were weak. 

“ So when none Nokea, to act young Ammon trie*, 
With shambling leg*, long chin, and fcollih eyes’ 
Smith: Memory qf Mr. John Phillips. 


shAm ble?, * sMm bcl^ s. pi [Mid. Eng. 
achamel; A.S. soamel = a stool, a bench, from 
Lat. scamellum — a little bench or stool ; cf. 
' Dsn. tkammd ; Icel. skemmill — a footstool, a 
bench, a trestle.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A bench nr stall in • market on which 
goods were exposed for sale. 

2. The tables or stalls on which butchers 
expose meat for sale ; a slaughter-honse, a 
meat-market (Often used as a singular.) 

"Till it pleased the aheepbeard to appoint foorth, 
which •hanld be thrust into pasture, and which taken 
to go to tli* shambelt. * — Hoi i nshed : Hist. Eng. (an. 
1881). 

3. A place of indiscriminate or wholesale 
slaughter or hatchery. 

IL Mining : Shelves, stages, or benches on 
to which the ore is thrown successively in 
raising. 


shltm-bllng, a. [Shamble, r.] Moving 
with an awkward or unsteady gait, as though 
with weak knees. 


sh&me, » sc ham, * schame, s. [A.S. sceamu , 
scamu, cogn. with Icel. skomm ; Dan. skam ; 
Sw. skam ; Ger. scham ; Goth, skanda ; O. H. 
Ger. soama.] 

1. A painful sensation, excited by a con- 
sciousness of guilt, or of haring done some- 
thing which injures reputation, or by the 
exposure of that which nature and modesty 
prompt us to conceal. 

" Let hi* shame quickly drive him to Rome." 

Shake sp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L 4. 

2. A fear of incurring disgraco or of offend 
ing decency or decorum ; modesty, decency 
decorum : as, He has no shame in him. 

* 3. Shameful or ignominious treatment. 

" Ho . . . dodo hym grot schame ' 

Robert qf Gloucester, p. 71 

4. Thet which causes shame ; anything 
which brings reproach upon or degrades a 
person in the eyes of others ; a disgrace. 

“ O shame to manhood I shall one daring boy 
Tho schema nf all nor happiness destroy t 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey. (Todd.) 

5. Reproach, ignominy, disgrace, oppro- 
brium, derision. ( Ezekiel xxxvi. 6.) 

• 6. The parts which modesty requires to be 
covered. (Isaiah xlril. 3.) 

(1) For shame f An interjectional phrase 
equivalent to, Shame on you. 

(2) To put to shame: To inflict shame or 
disgrace on ; to cause to feel shame. 


Sh&m -an, s.&a. [Pers. & Hind, shaman — 
an idolater.] 

A. As subst. : A professor or priest of 


* Shame-proof, a. Insensible to shame : 
callous. 

" W* are shame-proof, my lord." 

Ehakesp. : Love s Labour's Lost, ▼. 1 


Ate, ffct, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, cam$l, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
or. wore, wpl f, work, whd, s£n ; mute, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian. », oe = e ; ey ~ a ; qxi — kw. 
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thame, * schame, v.L A i. [A.S. sceamian.] 

A. Tronririre : 

1. To make ashamed ; to cause to feel 
shame; to cause to blush or feel degraded, 
dishonoured, or.disgraced. 

"To tell the* whence thou cameat. of whom derived. 
Were ibu»< enough to sham* thee, wort thou not 
»h •melee*.* Shaktap: t Eenr y VI., L 4. 

2. To disgrace ; to bring ignominy, reproach, 
or disgrace on. 

*■ To i hame hi* hope with deed* degeoente.* 

Skakeap. : Rapa Lucrece, 1,003. 

* 3, To mock at ; to deride. 

M Ye here ahamed the counsel of the poor." — Psalm 
xlv. f. 

* 4. To be ashamed of. 

‘•For who*o achameth me and my wordis : manoee 
•one schal «Aam* him whanne he oometh in hi* 
tnejute and of the fadrisand of the holy aungeis."— 
Wydiffe : Luka ix. 

* B, Intrans . ; To be ashamed ; to feel 
shame ; to blush. 

“ Be aot yon «*hamed to ebew, he'll aot shame to 
tell you what it mean*."— Shakeap. : Hamlet, 1IL 1. 

ahame’-fa^ed, o. [A corrupt, of shameful 
(q.v.).J Bashful, easily confused or put out 
of countenance. 

M And scarce the shamefaced king could brook 
The gaze." Scott : Bridal qf Triermain, L 19. 

* Rhame'-fa^ed-ljjr, adv. [Eng. s ham^faced; 
-ly.] In a shamefaced manner ; with excessive 
modesty or bashfulness. 

•hame - fa$ed - n£ss, shame- lag-ed- 
ness, ». [Eng. shamefaced ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being shamefaced; ex- 
cessive modesty or bashfulness. 

* Th* emhamn'd look of ehy distress. 

And maidenly tha mefaced nan . " 

Wordsworth : To u Highland Girl. 

• shame’-fast, * schame- fast, * sham- 
fast, a. [A.S. dcamfcrst, from aamu = shame, 
and fcest = fast, firm.] Shamefaced, bashful, 
modest ; easily pot ont of countenance. 

** He waa shamfast. by cause of them that were there 
priwnL" — Bam art : Froissart; Cron., voL L f ch. 
occlxxiv. 


* shame' fast n£ss, $. [A. 8. scamfotslnes.] 

Shamefacedness, excessive bashfuiness. 

** She looked on him and loTed him ; hut being young 
Made shamafastnesa « seal upon her tongue. 

A. C. Swinburne : Tristram tf lyoness* r, 111 

•hame -ful, * shame’ - f&ll, * schc-uie- 
fill, cl [Eng. shame ; -full.] 

1, Bringing ehame or disgrace ; disgraceful, 
Ignominious. 

** But from the moment of that shameful flight.*— 
Macaulay - Hist. Eng., cb. xL 

2. Raising a feeling of ehame in others ; 
indecent. 

• 3. Feeling slmme, full of ehame, ashamed. 

** Where ha woald hare hid 
His thamefull head." Spenser : F. y.. III. Y. It 

■hame'-ful-tf, adv. [Eng. shameful; -ly.] 
In a shameful manner .or degree; with 
indignity or indecency ; disgracefully. 

" Wa had not been thus shamefully surprised.* 

Shakeap. : * Henry K/„ it L 

ihamo -ful ncss, • shamo fulnea, i. 

[Eng. shameful ; -new.] The quality or stats 
of being shameful ; disgrace, disgracefulness, 
ahsme, opprobrium, reproach. 

“ Then began decrees, ordinances, depocytlooa dla- 
poayeyona, reaeroatlona, pronysiona with like shame- 

• fulnea for to spring.*— Some*. * Workea, p. *04. 

shame Idas, a. [A.S. tcamleds, from scamu 
= shame, and leds = less.] 

1. Destitute of shame; having no feeling 
of shame or modesty ; brazenfaced, impudent, 
audacious ; insensible to shame or disgrace. 

“ The moat shameless and lmportonata suitor who 
oould obtain an audience . Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
eh. 1L 

2. Characterized by or exhibiting want of 
ehame or modesty. 

** For the load of puhllo hatred under which he 
already lay waa too much area for hi* shameless fore- 
head. —Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. Tilt 

3. Done without shame : as, a shameless deed. 


shame -less-l^, adv. [Eng. shameless ; -ly.] 
In a shameless manner ; without ehame or 
m odea ty ; Impudently 


‘*He [Bonner] sHedped. or rether shamelessly and 
fll&nderoosly cavilled, that those his denouncers wer* 
Yile/’— State Trials ; Edward Vl. 


Shame -less ness, *. [Eng. shameless ; -ness.] 
The qnality or state of being shameless ; in- 
sensibility to shame, dishonour, or disgrace. 

’•Her beauty beta* balanced hy her shamelessness." 
—Mdney : Arcadia, bk. It 


• sham' or, a (Eng. sham(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which shames or disgraces. 

“ Mr mean* and my conditions are no shamere 
Of him that owe* 'em.* 

Beaum. A Flat. : Woman’s Prize, L 9. 

• sham mel^, s. pi. [Shambles.] 

shAm-mer, s. (Eng. sham, v. ; -er.] One 
who shams ; an impostor. 

• shAm-mish, o. [Eng. sham ; -ish.] De- 
ceitful. 

“ The overture *u very shammlah.'— Forth : 
Examen, p. 100. 

ahAm-my, shAm’-o^, sham -o is, t. [A 

corrupt, of chamois (q.v.).J (See etym.) 

shAm‘-^-Ing, i. [Shammy.] The mode of 
preparing chamois leather. [Chamois, 2.) 
[Shammy.] 


ahAm -Tpoo’, * phAm poo', v.t. [Hind. 
cTuzmpnd = (1) to join, (2) to thrnst in, to 
press, to shampoo.] 

L To squeeze and rub the whole surface of 
the body of, after a hot bath, at the same time 
extending the limbs and racking the joints, 
for the purpose of restoring tone and vigonr. 
It was introduced from the East. . 

2. To wash thoroughly, and rub and brash 
the head of, using either soap or a preparation 
of soap. 

“ I wl*h to sdd thst It i* necessary thst tb* patient 
•honld hsr* th* nail* on both finger* and toe* short- 
ened and cleansed by brushing ; th* ears syringed 
ont, the hair cut and shampooed, and th# whole body 
well cleansed with carbolic soap/' — Times, Jstl *, 1S8L 

shim poo , # phAm-poo', >. [Shampoo, v.] 
The act of ahampooing ; the state of being 
shampooed. 

*hAm-poo'-er, s. [Eng. shampoo, r. ; -er.] 
One who performs the operation of shampoo- 
ing. (Shampoo, v. I.] 

“ A professional shampooer sued for sham- 

poolng his wiia." — Daily Newt, Dec. ts, 1«M. 


shAmrdck, • shAm.’- brogue, • aham- 
roke, s. [Ir seamrog — trefoil ; dimin. of 
aramar = trefoil ; Gael, seam ray.] 

1. Ord. Jang. : A plant with three leaflets 
selected by the Irish as the symbol of their 
country, from - 
the tradition 
that St Patrick 
used it to illus- 
trate the doc- 
trine of the 
Trinity. A 
bunch nf sham- 
rock Is worn by 
most Irishmen 
on St Patrick's 
Day (March 17). 

“If they found 
• plot of water, 
creeses, or sham- 
rocks, there they 

fiocked sa to a SHAMROCK, 

feast for the 

tima ." — Spenser : View of the State of Ireland. 



2. Bot. : Trifolium minus, T. repens, T. pro- 
tense , T. flliforme, Oxalis Acetosella (See fig.), 
Medicago lupulina , Ac., are all sometimes used 
as the shamrock. (Britten A Holland , Ac.) 


* sliAm'-rAck-^, a. [Eng. shamrock; -y.] 
Covered or abounding with shamrock. 

" Exchanging the blue rraaa of the £»r West for the 
sham rocky savannahs of Meath."— Field, Jan. 1, 1866. 

shAn (I), s. [Shannt.] 

ahAn (2), a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. : A defect in spars, most com- 
monly from bad collared knots ; an injurious 
compression of fibres in timber ; the turning 
oat of the cortical layers, when the plank has 
been sawed obliqnely to the central axis of 
the tree. 

ShAn, tifl. [Native name.] 

A. As substantive : 


Anthrop. (PL): A race 'of Eastern Asia, 
living in independent communities, or subject 
to Burmah, China, or Siam. Their origin is 
not clearly understood, and the term seems 
to be of s political rather than of an ethno- 
logical character. 

•• Tha attitude of the Shans, as • whole, has not 
beeu hoatilo to the British."— St. James's Qasette, 
Dec 12, 1S8A 

B. As a dj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the Shans. [A.] 

“The f»<i* influence being felt even in Java.'— 
Hneyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xxi. 7TX 


•hand, o. A *. [A.S. tcond , second = shame, 
disgrace.] 

A. As adj. : Worthless. 

_B. As sub st. : A cant term for base coin. 




shAn'-drjf-dAn, shAn'-dr^, s. [Etym. 

doubtful.] A one-boras Irish conveyance. 


ahAn-djr-gAfl; s. [Etym. doubtful.] A mix- 
ture of beer and ginger-beer. 


3hang -hal, v.L To ship a sailor while he is 
in an nncoDscions state from the administratioa 
of a drug. 


shAhg'-fe, shAng'-an, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A stick cleft at one end for putting the 
tail of a dog in by way of mischief, or to 
frighten him away. 


M Ha’ll eisp a shangan on her talL 
An’ set the bairns to dead her/ 

Bums ; The Ordi n a ti on 

shAn -Ihg, s. [Shajoiy.] 


shank, * schanke, "sh&nke, i. [A.S. 

sceanca, scanca ; cogn. with Dut schonk = » 
bone; Dan. skank ~ the ehank ; Sw. skank = 
a leg ; Ger. schinken — the ham ; schenkel = 
thfl shank, the leg. According to Skeat, the 
shanks are literally the runners, being a nasal- 
ised form from the same root as shake (q.r.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The leg, or the part of the leg from the 
knee to the ankle ; the tibia, or shin-bone. 

M I view the musenlxr proportion'd limh 
Transform'd to a lean shank.” 

Cowper : Task, y. 1C 

2. In a horse, the part of the foreleg be- 
tween the knee and the fetlock. 

3. Something more or less resembling the 
shank or leg ; that part of an Instrument, 
tool, or other thing which connects the acting 
part with the handle or other part by which 
it is held or moved, as — 

(1) The stem of a key between the bow and 
the bit. 

(2) The part of a nail between the head and 
the taper of the point. 

(3) The straight part of a hook. 

(4) The tang, or part of a case-kulfe, chisel, 
Ac., inserted in the handle. 

(5) The body of a printing-type. 

(6) The eye on (not through) a button. 

(7) That part of the shoe which unites tha 
broad sole and the heel, beneath the arch or 
smali of the foot 

IL Technically : 

1. Architecture: 

(1) The shaft of a colamn. 

(2) The space between two of the channels 
In the Doric triglyph (q.v.). [Femur.] 

2. Founding : A large ladle to contain molten 
metals ; it ie managed by a straight bar at 
one end, and a cross-bar with handies, called 
the crutch, at the other end, by which it is 
tipped to poor out the metal. They are made 
of various sizes, from those haodled by two 
men to those slung from a crane. 

3. Naut. : The stem of an anchor, connecting 
the arms with the stock. [Anchor.] 

4. Optics: Flat pliers used by lens-makers 
to reduce pieces of glass to circular form 
before grinding and polishing. 

K To ride shanks's mart (or nag): To per- 
form a journey on foot 

•hank-iron, s. 

1. A former for the shank of a boot or shoe. 

2. An iron plate placed between the leather 
portions of a boot-shank to stiffen it 

•hank-painter, s. 

Nout. : ThB chain or chain and rope which 
fastens the shank and flukes of an anchor to 
the side of a vessel, abaft the cat-head. 


ShAhk, v.t. A i . [Shank, *.] 

A. Tron*. : To send ofT or away without 
ceremony ; to push off. (Scotch.) 

“Ye should baith be ahankit off till Edinburgh 
Castle." — Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxxvL 

B. Intransitive: 

L To take to one's legs ; to be off. (SeoteA] 

2. To be effected with disease of the pedicel 
or footstalk ; to fsll off by decay of the foot- 
stalk. (Often with off.) (Darwin.) 

TT To thank one's seif away : To take one’s 
self off. (Sootch.) 


b&X b6$; pdht, J6^1; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = t 
-dan, -tian = •han, -tion, -sion = shAn ; -{ion, -£ion = ahAn. -dona, -tlons, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l. 
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sh&hk-beer, i. [Shenkbeer.] 

sh&hked, a. [Eog. shank, s. ; -td.) 

1. Having a ahank. 

2. Affected with disease of the ahank or 
footstalk. 

shihk or, s. [Chancre.] 


Sh&nk-lin, a. [See def.] 

Geog. : A maritime parish on the south-east 
coast of the Isle of Wight. 

* Shankl in-sand. s. 

Geog. : The Lower Greensand or Upper Neo- 
comian, largely developed near Shaoklin, 

Rhk ny, shAn. *. [Etym. doubtful. ] 

Ichthy. : Blenniue pholius, sometimes called 
the Smooth Blenoy, a British species. It is 
about four iuchea long, olive-greeo, with ir- 
regular black apota. There Is no crest-like 
appendage on the head, and the notched 
dorsal la not continooua with the caudal fin. 
The incieors are long, and serve to detach 
limpets and muasels from the rocks. The 
ehaimy will endure freah water for a short 
time, and will live for many days out of 
water in placee if the ground is moist. 

sh&n'-ny, a. [Etym. douhtfnl.] Wild, fool- 
ish. (East Anglian.) 

* shanny-pated, a. Giddy-pated. 

44 A shanny-pated crew." Bloomfield : The Borksy. 

* Sh&n?' -crit, i. (Sanscrit.] 

sha’n’t, v.i. [See def.] A colloquial contrac- 
tion of shall not. 


* sh&n'-ty, * sh&n'-te, a. [A form of jaunty 
(q.v.).] Jaunty, gay. 

” Tis thins for slesve* to teach the shantiest cote, 
Oire empty coxcomb* more Important struts." 

War (on : Fashion / A Satire. 

*sh&n'-ty, v.i. [Shantv, ».] To live in a 
ahanty. 

sh&n ty, * shintee, a [Said to be from 
Irish sean = old, and i ig = a house.] A rough 
hot, a temporary building. 

44 Traveller* uew to frontier lif* Ixogh at these droll 
and dirty congsries of thantiet sod shocks, which 
make a figure u cities upon the railroad map*"— Cen- 
tury Magazine. Dec., 1878, p. 810. 

shanty-man, s. One who live* in a 
shanty ; a backwoodsman. ( Amer .) 

shap-a-ble, a. [Shareable.] 


shape, * schape, * shappe (pa. t shaped , 
* tchaped, * shoop, * shop, * shape ; pa. par. 
shaped, * shapen, * shape), v.t. & i. [A.S. 
sceapan, scapan, sceppan, scyppan , scippan (pa. 
t. sedp setdp, pa. par. scapen, sceapen) ; cogn. 
with IceL skapa (pa. t. tkdp); Goth, skavjan ; 
8w. skapa; Lao. skahe; Ger. schajfcn (pa, t. 
schv/; pa. par. geschajfen.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To form, to create, to make. 

44 Make yon wso© that we ben shape 
Sometime like a oum, or like an ape." 

CAouccr; C. T., 7,84*. 

2. To mould, cut, or make into a particular 
form ; to mould or form, with respect to ex- 
ternal diraeusioos, from a figure. 


M Aod ek© bU ranneot, to be thereto meet. 

He wilfully did cut and shape soew.* 

Spenser : F. Q.. IV. rib 40. 


3. To adapt to a purpose ; to regulate, to 
adjust, to direct. 

• 4. To plan, to plot. 

44 Thia farther purpoee to him ihope." 

Spenser : F. Q., V. t. ». 


* 6. To image, to conceive, to conjure op, 


44 My Jealousy 
Shapes faults that are not," 

ShaJusp. : Othello, 111. I. 

• B. Jntrans. : To be conformable ; to 

square, to suit. 

" The more it shaped 

Unto my end." Shakesp. : Cymheline, ▼. L 


Shape, t. [A. 8. gesceap -s creature, beauty.] 

1. The character or conetrnction of an ob- 
ject with respect to its external dimensions 
or appearance ; form, figure, make, outward 
aspect, guise. 

” Fancy him lo the stops of a man lifting In 
heaTcrn"— Locks : Bum** Understanding, hk. t, ch. It. 

2. Tliat which has form or figure ; a figure, 
an appearance, a being. 

M The other stops. 

If shape It may be call'd, that shape had none 
Dialing ulahable In member, Joint, or limb." 

Milton: P. L-, 1L 0*4. 


3. A matrix, a mould. 

4. A pattern to be followed ; a model : as, 
a shape for a lady’s dress. 

5. The groundwork or framework of any- 
thing : as, a shape for a lady's bonnet. 

6. A piece of metal, roughed out es nesrly 
as may be to the shspe it will assume when 
finslly forged aud finished. 

7. In cookery, a dessert dish made of blanc- 
mange, rice, corn-flour, Ac., vsrinosly fla- 
voured, or of jelly, cast into a mould, allowed 
to staod till it eets, and then turned out to be 
served. 


* 8. Form of embodiment, as in words ; scy- 
thing bodied forth by the imagination ; form, 
as of thought or conception. 

“ So full of shapes li fancy.* 

Shakesp. : Ttoerfth Fight, i. 1. 


• 9. A drees for disguise ; a guiee. (Mas- 
singer.) • 

Tf To take shape : To become embodied. 


• fchape, pa. par. or a. [Shape, t?.] 


shape - a -hie, shap'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
shape ; -able.) 

1. Capable of being shaped. 

2. 8hapely. 


* shap -en, pa. par. or a. [Shape, r.) 

shape less, a.. [Eng. shape ; - less .] 

I. Having nn ehape or regular form ; want- 
ing symmetry of dimensions ; formless. 

” Hi* rock* their shapeless form regain." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermuin, Ut 12. 

• 2. Deformed, ugly, hideous. v 

44 A hideous shapeless devil.” 

Shakesp. : Rape of Luerooe, * 7 *. 

* shape -lSss-noas, s. [Eng. shapeless ; -ness. ] 
The quality or elate of being shapeless ; waut 
of regular form or figure. 


* shape lich, * shape liche, a. [Shapely.] 

ehapo'-li nees, s. [Eng. shapely r ’ness.] 
The quality or state of beiog ehapeiy ; beauty, 
regularity, or proportion of form. 


shape'-iy, a. [Eng. shape ; -ty ; Mid. Bing. 
shape , and A.S. liche *= like.] Well formed; 
having beauty, regularity, or proportion of 
form. 

44 Wh*r* th« shapelg colomn stood.' 

Ccneper ; Task. U* 7S. 

shap-er, S. [Eng. shap(e); -«r.] One who 
or that which shapes or forme. Specifically— 

1. A form of planer in a lathe. 

2. A etriking or etamping machine for rais- 
ing eheet-metal. 

3. A machine for cutting mouldings and 
irregular forme. 

• shape -smith, a. [Eng. shape, and mitt.] 
One who undertakes to improve the shape or 
form of the body. (Used in a burlesque or 
ludicrous sense.) 

41 No shapeemith yet *«t up and drove a trade, 

To maud the work that providence had made." 

OortA; Claremont, M. 

shap’-fng, pr. par., [Shape, v .] 

A. A B, As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of giving ehape, form, 
or figure to ; apeciflcally io shipbuilding, the 
preparation of angle-plates for ehipbuilding. 
Shsping consists in cutting or shearing the 
angle-iron bars to the proper length ; bending 
them so as to give the proper figure to the 
monlding edge, aod bevelling them. The 
ehapiog of plates consists in cutting, planing 
the edges, and bending. 

Sha 1 '-poo, s. (Native name.] 

Zool. : Oris vignei ; a brownish-gray moun- 
tain aheep with a abort brown beerd. The 
horns turn outwards at the tipe, and never 
form more than hslf a circle. It is a native 
of Ladak, and lives at high altitude*. 

sha-pour'-nSt, *. [Chafocrnet.] 

shard, sherd, 1 scherd, * scherde, a. 

[A.8. seeard = a fragment, lit. = brokeo ; cf. 
I cel. skardh = a notch; skardhr = eheared, 
diminished ; A.S. sceran= to *hear, scearu = 
a ehare.] [Sherd.] 

* 1. A fragment, a piece ; especially, a frag- 
ment or piece of ao earthen vessel, or of some 
brittle eobstance ; a potsherd. 

" Shards, flint*, mad pebble* should be thrown on ber.* 
Shakeep. : Baudot, v. L 


*2. A boundary, a division, a bourne. 

*' There hr hi* mMterleft, wbeo lute be far'd 

lo PbedrlA* fleet bark, over that per lou* shard." 

Spenser: F. q. If. tl Si. 

• 3. A gap in a fence. 

4. The ehell of an egg or of a anail. 

5. The wing-case of a beetle. 

- The shining thirds of beetle*.* 

Longfellow: Jiiateatha, xit. 

• 6. The leaves of the artichoke sn<l some 
other vegetablee whitened and blanched. 

** Shards or mallow* for the pot 
Keep the loo*en‘d body *ouud. M 

Drgden : Horace, Epode iL 

• shard -borne, •shard-horn, a. 

Borne through the sir on eealy wings, or 
rather wing-cases. 

" Ere to black Hee*t'* lommou 
The shard-bom beetle, filth it* drowsy bum*, 

Hath rung ulgbt * yawning peaL" 

SJiakezp, : Macbeth, iiL 2. 

• Shard, pret. 0 / v. [Shear.] ( Spenser : F.Q., 

V. i. 10.) 

• Bhard'-ed, a. [Eng. shard, t . ; -ed.\ Having 
wings sheathed with a hard case. 

“Often, to our comfort, altall w* find 
The sharded beetle In a safer bold 
Thau is tfa* full- wing’d eagle.* 1 

Shakesp. : Cymbellne, UL a 

• shard'-^, a. [Eng. shard, e. ; -y.] Consist- 
ing of or formed by a ahsrd or shards ; fur- 
nished with aharde ; sharded. 

“The hornet'* shard » wlog*." 

J. R. Drake. (Anmandale.) 

share (1), * schar, * schare (1), s. [A.S. 
scearu, for scam, from sceran m to shear, to 
cut.] [Share (2), s. t Shear.] 

• I. Something cut or divided ; the groin. 

” He stabbed him benetb In the very *Aar*/ — 

P. Holland : Suetonius, p. 870. 

2. A certain quantity ; a part or portion. 

“ 1 shall bav* share In thle mo*t happy wreck.* 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Fight, r. 

3. A part or portion belonging or assigned 
to each individual of a oumber; a portion 
amongst others ; au apportioued lot or por- 
tion ; a lot ; an allotment. 

*’ Each member sharing in the common profit or lo*# 

In proportion to his *Aar# lu this stock. ” — Smith : 

Wealth of Buttons, hk. v., ch. i. 

4. A part or portioo of a thing owned by a 
namber in common ; that part of an undivided 
interest which belongs to each proprietor, as 
s k> . in a railway or other company. 

L^uare-brokcr, s. A dealer in the shares 
or eecurities of joint-atock compauies and 
the like. 

• share - line, s. The so mm it line of 
elevated ground ; a dividing line. 

share-list, a. A list U the prices of 
shares in stocks, railways, banka, or other 
joint-stock companies. 

• share-penny, e. A miser. 

share (2), * schare (2), s. [A.S. scear, from 
sceran = to shear (q.v.). J 

1. The sharp blade at the front of a plough 
which cuta the bottom of the furrow aud 
raises the soil ; a ploughshare. 

44 Nor blush. • rustic, oft to guide the share 
Or goad tbe tardy ox idoog tbs land.* 

Grainger: Tibullus, L 1. 

2. The blade in a seeding-machine or drill, 
which opeoe the ground for the reception of 
the eeed. 

share beam, s. That part of a plough 
to which tbe ehare is attached. 

share-bone, a 

Anal. : The os pubis. [Pubis.] 


Sh&re, v.t. & i. [Share (1), a.] 

A. Transitive: 


* 1. To cot, to ahear, to cleave, to divide. 


“ With swift wheel reverse deep sut'rlag shar'd 
All his right side.” Mtiton : P.l^vLSM. 

2. To divide in jx>rtiooe ; to part or portion 
out among two or more. 

41 Tbe latest of my wealth Fit share amoog yon." * 
Shakesp . : Timon of Athens, lv. 2. 

3. To pariake of, enjoy, or anffer io common 
with others ; to participate in. 

* 4. To receive aa one’s share or portioo ; to 
experience ; to eiyoy or suffer. 

“The least of you shall share hi# part thereof." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., r. 8. 


B. Intrans. : To have a share or part ; to 
participate. 

“Think not, Percy. 

To share with me in glory any more.'* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. «. 


fate, f&t, dire* amidst* what, fall* father; we* wet, here, cam$l* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, s^n; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. «, ee = e; ey = a; qu = lsw- 
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■hare'-hold-er, s. [Eng. share (I), s., and 
holder.] Ons who owns or holds a share or 
shares in a joint-stock compauy, in a common 
fund, or in aouie property. 

shar'-er, «. [Eng. Bhar{e), v. ; -er.) 

I One who shares ; one who participates 
partakes, enjoys, or suffers in common with 
another or others ; a participator, a partaker^ 

“Thou ih*lt b* ntharer iu »11 the good th»tlh»ve.* 

— Bunyan : Pilgrim't Progrest, pt. II. 

2. Ons who divides or apportions to others ; 
a divider. 

share'-’Wort, s. [Eng. flftars, and wort.] 

Bot. : Aster Tripolium. 

■Hark, *. [Eat. carchams = s kind of dog- 
fish, from Gr. xapxapw (knreharias) — R kind 
of shark, so called from its sharp or Jagged 
teeth, from k ap\apos (karcharos) — jagged. J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II* 1. 

2. Figuratively : 

(I) A greedy, artfui fellow ; one who fills 
his pockete by sly tricks. 

“The tharkt In your profewloa at* nlway* Al*rt And 
on thi »cent. H — SonfAey .' Lfttert, Ir. 457. 

* (2) Trickery, roguery, fraud. 

"Wretches Who live opuo the that*, aad ottjr 
m ,n'i sins, tha commoa poUooera o t youth. —South . 
Sernumt, 1 U 214. 

II. Technically : % 

I. Ichthy. : The English popular name for 
eny individual of the group SelachDidei (q.v.). 
The body is generally elongated ; the muzzle, 
on the under side of which the nostrils are 
placed, projects over the mouth, and tha 
msles have claspers fwith the function of 
intromittent organs) attached to the ventral 
fins. The ova are large and few in number, Im- 
pregnated, and in some genera developed, 
within an uterine cavity ; in others deposited 
in a tough, horny case, from which the young 
fish, carrying a yolk-bag, for Its nourishment 
till it is able to seek food, is discharged ; in 
this stage the gill-laminse are prolonged into 
filaments projecting beyond the gill-canties, 
but these are soon absorbed. The teeth are 
generally large, sharp, and formed for outting, 
often with serrated edges, but in some genera 
they form a solid pavement-like mass. Sharks 
are scaleless, and the akin is usually very 
rough. [Shaobeen.] They are moat numerous 
In tropical seas, becoming scarcer as they 
recede from the warmer regions, a few only 
reaching the Arctic circle. They are rapid 
swimmers, with great power of endurance ; 
the larger sharks are exclusively carnivorous, 
and some of them extremely dangerous to 
man. Thay scent their food from a distance, 
and are readily attracted by the smell of blood 
or decomposing bodies. The smaller sharks 
are popularly known as Dog-fiahes or Hounds, 
and, though not dangerous to man, do great 
damage tD fishermens lines and nets. The 
flesh of sharks Is coarse, but it is sometimes 
eaten ; the Chinese use sharks’ fins for making 
thick gelatinous aonps, sud the liver yields 
an oil, for the sake of which a shark- fishery 
is prosecuted on the coast of Ceylon. Their 
rough skin is employed by joiners to polish 
fine-grained wood, and by cntlera to cover 
the hilts of swords to make them firmer in 
the grasp. The most important species are 
described in this Dictionary under their 
popular nsraes. [Baskino-shabk, Dogfish, 
Hammer -headed Shark, Tiger -shark, 
White Shark, &c.) 

2. EnUm. : [Shark-moth). 

shark-moth, s. 

Entom. : The genns Cucullla, belonging to 
the Xylinid®. The Common Shark- moth or 
Shark is Cucullla umbratica , a smoky gray 
insect, which hovers over flowera like a 
aphinx in the evenings of June and July. 

* The larva, which is brightly coloured, feeds 
by night on sow-thistle. [Mullein-shark.] 

• shark, v.t. & i. [Shark, *.] 

A* Trans. : To pick up hastily or silly. 

" Young Fontinhrm* . . . 

Hath ia the skirt* of Norwur. hero and there. 
Sharked, np a Hat of landless resolute*. 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, l 1. 

B. fn transitive: 

1. To play the petty thief; to live by shifts 
or stratagems ; to swindle, to cozen ; to play 
mean or dishonest tricks. 

** A tharking, pwaderly constable."— Beawn. A Flet.: 
iew'iCVre. (Dram. Per*. ) 

2. To fawn upon persona for a dinner. 


* Bhark-er, t. [Eug. shark, v. ; -er.\ One 
who lives by mean or dishonest practices ; a 
shark. [Suark, s., I. 2. (2).J 

" A dirt? tharker *bont the Romiah court, who only 
■cribbles that he may dine."— Cotton.* letter to U. 
Y titer xu. 

Sharn, *. [A.S. swam ; Teel, skarn — dung, 

dirt.) The dung of oxen or cqws. {Scotch.) 

sh&r-ock, s. [Native name.] A silver coin 
in India, worth about Is. sterling. 

sharp, * scharp, a., adv ., & s. [A.S. seearp; 
cogu. with Dut. scherp; Tccl. skaryr; l)an. « 
Sw. skarp ; Ger. scharf. From the same root as 
Lat. scalpo , sculpo = to cut ; Eug. sculpture, 
scorpion, scarp.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having a keen edge or fine point ; keen, 
acute ; not blunt. 

*■ Thy toogua devlsJth miachle fa, like * tharp raxor, 
working deceitfully."— Psalm liL X 

2. Terminating in a point or edge ; ridged, 
peaked ; not obtuse. 

“It i* ao much the firmer, hy how much broader 
tha bottom, and tharper the top. '—Temple. 


3. Very thin ; lean, emaciated. 


“ Hla uoee wu u tharp u a. pen."— Shaketp. : Henry 

r., \u a 

4. Gritty, hard ; having fine edges. 

“They make use of the tharpett tend, that being 
beat for mortar to lay hrlcka and tllea in. —Hoxnn : 
Mechanical Exercitet. 

5. Abruptly turned; bent at au acute 
angle ; uot obtuse : as, a sharp comer. 

6. Biting, piercing, pinching, bitter, bracing. 
The night wee winter iu It* roughest mood ; 

Tbs morning tharp end clear." 

Coteper : Tatk, ri. 58. 

. 7, Severe, afflictive, hard, cruel, painful* 

" To keep the tharp woe* waking." 

Shaketp. j Pape of Lucrece, 1,138. 

8. Hard, severe, stern ; not ienient : as, a 
sharp sentence. 

9. Acute of mind ; penetrating ; quick to 
discern or distinguish ; clever, witty, inge- 
nious, shrewd, subtle, inventive. 

"There 1* notbiag make* me a tharper, and eeta 
their heads *nd wit* more at work, than want. — Addi- 
eon : On Italy . 

10. Subtle, witty ; marked by shrewdness 
or cleverness. 

“ Voluhleand i/uirp dlaoourae." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Krrort, it L 

11. Keen, acrimonioas, severe, harsb, biting, 
cutting. 

“The admonitions which he Addressed to the king 
himself were very tharp. And, wh*t ChArles disliked 
* till more, re ry long."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. 11. 

12. Keenly awake or alive to one’s own 
interests ; keen or shrewd in making bargains 
ot in exacting one’s dues ; ready to take ad- 
vantage of others. 

13. Characterized by keenness; bar*!* 
honest or hononrable : as, sharp practices. 

14. Severely rigid ; harsb, stiicc, cruel. 

'* The tharpett kZhd of luatic*.” 

Jiaketp. : Henry rill, it 4- 

15. Affecting the organs of sense, as though 
pointed or cutting : 

(1) Affecting the organs of taste : aour, 
acid, acrid, bitter. 

'Thy wit is » r*ry sweating; It i* a mo*t tharp 
Aut*. “ —Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, ii. A 

(2) Affecting the organs of hearing ; piercing, 
shrili. 

<• For tha various modulation of the voice, the upper 
eud of the wind-pipe U eadued with so venu cartilage* 
lo contmct or dllnt* it, as we would have our voice 
fl*t or tharp."— Ray : On the Creation. 

(3) Quick or keen of sight : vigilant, atten- 
tive, penetrating. 

" The tharpett eye dlacemeth nought, 

Except the aunbeain* ia the *lr do shine- 

1 Daviet : Immort. of the Soul. 

16. Eager ; keen in quest ; eager for food. 

" An empty eagle, tharp hy fast." 

Shaketp. .* rent** <* Adonit, 65. 

17. Fierce, ardent, fleiy, impetuous : as, a 
sharp contest. 

18. Quick : an, He took a sharp walk. 

19. Keenly contested : as, a sharp race. 

IX. Technically : 

^ Music: 

<1) Raised a semitone, as a note. 

(2) Shrill or acute, as the sharp mixture = 
an organ atop nf a shrill or acute character. 
[Mixture, s., II. 2.) 

(3) Out of tune by being higher in pitch 
than is just. 


(4) Applied by old writers to an augmented 
interval. 

2. Phonetics : Applied to a consonant pro- 
nounced or uttered with hreath and not with 
voice ; surd, udu* vocal : as, the sharp mutes, 
p, t, k. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Sharply •. as, To look sharp. 

2. Exactly, to the moment : as, Dinner !• 
at six o'clock, sharp. 

3. At a sharp angls. 

“ Turned tharp to the right."— field, Dec. 28, 1555. 

C. ^4$ substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

* I. An acute or shrill sound. 

44 It fcs the lATk thAt elug* so oot of tuna 

btmiulng h*rth discords *ud unpleAalog tharpt. 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, lit 5. 

* 2, A pointed weapon. 

3. A kind of sewing-needle, one of the most 
poiuted of the three grades— blunts, betweens, 
and sharps. 

4. A portion of a stream where the water 
runs very rapidly. (Prow.) 

5. {PL): The hard parta of wheat which 
require grinding a secood time. Called also 
Middlings. 

6. A sharper, as a card sharp; hence, an 
adept at anything. {U. S .) 

H, Technically: 

I, Music: 

(1) A note artificially raised a semitone. 

(2) The sign (G) which raises a note one 
semitone above tlie normal or natural scale. 
A note ao affected is restored to its normal 
pitch by the use of a natural. In old music 
sharps were often used to raise notes which 
bad been previously flattened, for which pur- 
pose a natural is always now used. When 
placed on a line or space of the staff at the 
commencement of a movement, it raises ail 
the notes on that line or space, or their 
octaves a semitone ; if placed before a note 
in the course of a movement, it raises that 
note or the repetition of it a semitone, but 
only within the same bar. A double-sharp 
(x ) is used in chromatic mnsic to raise a note 
two semitones above ite natural pitch. 

2. Phonetics : A sharp consonant. [A. II. 2.) 
^ Sharp is often used in compounds, the 
meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious, as sharp-cornered, sharp-edged , sharp- 
pointed, &c. 

* sharp- angled, a. Having sharp angles. 
TT The Sharp-angled Carpet Is Melanipr* 

unangulata, and the Sharp-sngled Peacock, 
Macaria altemata, both British geometer 
moths. 

sharp-cedar, s. 

V * (i) Acacia ozyeedrus; (2) Junlperus 
oxycedrus. 

sharp-cut, a. Cut sharply or clearly ; 
cut ao as to present a clear, well-defined out- 


Lear, 
till it la 


CUL 80 aa I/O picaciiu «» — 

line, as a figure oo a medal ; hence, present- 
ing great distinctness ; well-defined, cl r** 
sharp-ground, a. Whetted 
sharp ; sharpened. 

sharp-locking, a. Having an appear- 
ance of sharpness ; hungry, emaciated, learn 

“A needy, hollow-eyed, tharp-toaking wretch."— 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Errourt, y. 

sharp-nail, s. A nail with a sharp 

forged point, used in some trades. 

sharp-nosed eel, s. 

Zool. : Anguilla vulgaris. 

sharp-pointed, a. [Acute, B. 2.) 

• sharp-set, a. 

L Eager in appetite ; very hungry, ravenous, 

*• The thnrp-tet iqulre resolve* At l**t, 

Wh*le‘er befel him, not to fast. 

Somervile: qttciout Meuenger . 

2. Eager in desire of gratification. 

“ A comedy ot Johnson 1 *, not Ben, held *«ven 
nights, for the town U tharpeet on aew piny* —Pope. 
(Todd.) 

sharp-shinned hawk, *. 

Ornith. : Aslnrfuscus. 

Sharp-Shooter, s. One who is skilful in 
shooting at an object ; one skilled in ths use 
of the rifle. The name was formerly given to 
the best fihots of a company of soldiers who 
were armed with rifles, and appointed to pick 
off the enemy. 
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sharp— shave 


sharp-ehooting, i. A shooting with 
great precision and effect, ssby sharp-shootera. 
Hence, applied figuratively to any sharp 
skirmish of wit or wouid-be wit. 

“ The frequent repetition of tbl* pUyful inquiry oa 
the pert of Mr. P®ck*niff, led at last to pleyful 
answer* on the pert ol Mr. Montague ; but after lome 
little sharp-shooting on both tides, Mr. Pecksniff 
became crave, almoat to tear*."— Dickens: Martm 
Chualewtt, ch. xliv. 


sharp-sighted, a. 

1. Having sharp, acute, or keen sight : as, 
An eagle i9 sharp-sighted. 

2. Having sharp or keen discernment, 
judgment, or understanding ; sharp, shrewd. 

“ Tb» King of England l* very sharp-sighted."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxilL 


sharp-sightedness, s. The quality or 
state of being Bharp-sighted. 


sharp-tail, i. [Sharp-tailed grouse.] 


sharp-tailed grouse, a 

Ornilh. : A popnlar name for Pedicecetes 
phasianelluB and the variety eolumbianu*, 
which latter is aiBo called the Columbia 
Sharp- tail. [Pijtsatkd-orouse.] 

“Accord In* to Dr. Buckley, the Sharp-tailed Grout* 
entirely replaces the Pinnated G route in Waihiofton 
Territory." —Baird, Brewer, A Ridgway : Forth Amer- 
ican Bird*, iiL 437. 


4 sharp-tasted, a. Having a sharp, acid, 
sour, or bitter taste. 

** Sharp-tasted dtrone Median ctlmn produce.” 

Dry ten ; Yirgil ; Georgies it I7A 

4 sharp - toothed, a. Having sharp 
teeth ; hence, bitter, cruel, biting. 

** Sharp-tooth' d unk indue**.” Shakesp. : Lear, it 4. 

4 sharp - visaged, a. Having a sharp, 
thin, or lean face. 

“ The Welch that inhabit the mountain* ar* com- 
monly sharp vieaged,"— Hal* : Orig. of Mankind. 


sharp-witted, a. Having a sharp, acate, 
or keen wit, judgment, or discernment. 

** O lord, said Mnaldoroa. how sharp-witted you are 
to hurt your self; No, an»wered he (Pjrrocle*), hot It 1* 
th* bort you apeak of. which make* m* *o tharp- 
wittvd." — Sidney : Arcadia, bk. t 


4 sharp, * Sharpe, vX k i. [8bahp, a.] 

A* Transitive: 

L To make sharp or keen ; to sharpen. 

** Whom the whetstone sharp* to eet. 

And cry millstone* are good meat.” 

Ben Jonson: lees's Wslcomsat Wetbeck. 

f. To make keen, to sharpen, to quicken. 

" T# sharp* my *enc# with sundry beaatie* vow.” 
Spenser ; To the Lodi** ttf th * Court. 

S. To mark with a Hharp, in musical com- 
position, or to raise a note a semitone. 

B, Intrant.: To play tricks in bargaining; 
to act the sharper. 

“ Chesting or sharping on* half ol th* ysar.”— 
L' Estrange : Babies. 


4 Sharped, a. [Eng. sharp; -ed.] 8harp, 
pointed. 

“ Sharped steeple* high *hot op in ayre," 

Spenser : Ruins <f Rome, ii. 

Sharp en, vX k i. [Eng. sharp; -sn.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make sharp or keen ; to give a sharp 
or keen edge or point to ; to edge, to point. 

M The Israelites w«nt down to the Philistine*, to 
sharpen every man his share and hi* coulter."— 
1 Samuel xiiL XL 

2. To make more eager or active ; to excite. 

"Th* weaker their help* ar*. the more their need is 
to sharpen the edge of their own indo*try.'— Hooker: 
Modes. Polity. 

3. To make more quick, acute, or ingenious. 

M Overmuch quickness of wit, slther given by na- 
ture, or sharpened by atody, doth not commonly bring 
greatest learning, best manners, or happiest Uf* In th* 
and."— Ascham: Schoolmaster. 

4. To render more keen ; to whet, to excite. 

** Epicurean cook* 

Sharpen with cloy leas ssoce hi* appetite.” 

Shakesp : AtUony A Cleopatra, IL X. 

6. To intensify ; to make more iotense, 
painful, or severe. 

ft. To render quicker, sharper, or keener of 
perception. 

'* The air sharpened his viiual ray 
To objects distant far.” MQton : P. L-, iiL m 

7, To make more tart, acid, or sour. 

* 8. To make more biting, sarcastic, or severe. 

" My haughty sool would swell. 
Sharpen each word, and threaten in my eyes' 

Smith. 

9. To make more ehriil or acute. 

IL Ifutic: To apply a sharp to ; to raise, ta 
a note, by means of a sharp. 


4 B. Intrant. : To grow or become more 
sharp. 

** Now ah* sharpens : well said, whetstone." 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cr*ssida, v. 1 

sharp’ -er. »• [Eng. sharp, v. ; -er.] One who is 
Bharp or shrewd in bargaiDing ; a tricky fellow, 
a swindler, a cheat 

“In bis youth he bad been oa* of th* most noted 
sharpers and bulliss of London."— M aca ulay: Hist. 
Eng., ch. vL 

shar -pie a [Sharp, a.] 

Kaut. : A long, sharp, flat-bottomed sailing- 
boat (Amer.) 

**Tb» rudder belog attached to it a* to a aplodle, 
... a* In the rudder of a sharpie."— Century J toga- 
tin*, Dec., 1878, p. SOL 

sharp' -ling, sharp lln, *. [Eng. sharp, a.-; 

ding.) The stickleback. ( Prov .) 

•harp'-ljr, 4 sharp-lie, adv. [Eng. sharp, a ; 

-ly.) 

1. In a sharp manner ; with a sharp or keen 
edge or point 

" H* took* an arrow full sharpdy whet, 

Romaunt of th* Rose. 

2. Abruptly, steeply : as, A hill rises 

sharply. , 

3. Severely, rigorously ; with sharp lan- 
guage. 

“ Rebuke them sharply . * 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, t 13. 

4. Violently, vehemently, fiercely : as, They 
were sharply attacked. 

5. With a sharp, clear, or scute sound. 

“ Deep need that day that every string. 

By wet unharmed, should sharply ring.” 

Scott : Marmion, vL 21 

ft With keen perception ; minutely, closely, 
exactly. 

“ Yoo contract your eye when you would *ee sharply ; 
and erect your ear when you would hear attentively.” 
—Bacon. 

7. Wittily, cleverly; with nice discernment 
or judgment. 

“ To this the Panther tharply had replyVL” 

Dryden: Hind A Panther, lit 764, 

ft Quickly : as, He pulled up tharply. 


sharp' - n^ss, 4 sharp-net*, * sharpe - 
nesse, a [Eng. sharp ; -neas.] 

1. The quality or state of being sharp; 
keenness of edge or point. 

•* My lance, at well as thine. 

Hath point and sharpness." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xx. 

2. Severity, keenness, painfulneas. 

“ And wer« the riche wanlath, what can the pore 
finde, who in a common scanltie, lyueth me*t scarsely, 
and feeleth qulckliest the sharpens ess of ataruiog, 
when eurye man for lack 1* Lunger bitten.' — Sir John 
Cheek* : The Hurt of Sedition. 

3. Keenness, severity. 

" Th* sharpness of th* air, and gloominess of tbs 
westber, for two or three day* past, seemed to iodlcste 
some « addon change." — Cook; Third Voyage, bk. iv., 
ch. ix. 

4. Eagerness of desire or pursuit; keen- 
ness of appetite, as for food, Ac. 

5. Acuteness of intellect; power of nice 
discernment ; quickness of understanding. 

*' Till Arlan ism had made it a matter of great sharp- 
ness and subtilty of wit to be a sound believing Chris- 
tian, men were not curious what syllable* or particle* 
of speech they rued."— Hooker : Ecde*. Polity. 

ft Quickness of sense or perception: as, 
sharpness ol sight, 

7. Severity of languags ; ssrcssm, pungency. 


“ There 1 * gold for thee ; 

Thou must not take my former sharpnet* ill, 

I will employ tbee back again." 

Shakesp : Antony A Cleopatra, lit A 

ft Acidity, pungency : as, the sharpness of 
vinegar. 


9. Keenness or shrewdness in transacting 
business or exacting one’* own dues ; equivocal 
honesty ; sharp practices. 

"Here and there, by sharpness and canning, men 
rise into wealth. '— Scribner's Mag , Dec., 1874, p. 2 94. 


4 Abash, s. [Sash (1). *1 


sh&s'-ter, sh&s'-tra, ». [Mahratta, Ac. 

thastra; San sc. shdstra.) 

Brahmanism: That by which faith and 

E ractice are governed, an institute of letters, 
iw, or religion considered as of divine au- 
thority. Uaed of the Vedas and other books 
of the Brahmanic scriptures. 

ah&th'-m&nt, a [Shattman.] A measure of 
six inches. 

** Not a step, not a pace, not an inch, not a «Ao<Amo*a, 
si I may asy r— Scott: Antiquary, ch. riiL 


sh&t'-ter, 4 schat-er, vX A i. [A strength* 
ened form of scatter ( q.v.)t] 


A. Transitive: 

1. To break up at once in many pieces ; to 
dash, burst, or part by violence into frag- 
ments ; to rend, rive, or split into splinters. 

M Yoo may break, yoo may shatter tbs vase. If you will. 
But the scent of the roses will hang round It *tilL" 
Moore : Farewell l But wherever 

2. To break up, to disorder, to derange, to 
overthrow : as, His mind was shattered. 

3. To scatter, to dissipate. 

“ The winds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the gnotiul lock* 

Of those fair spreading trees.” Milton : P. L., x. 1,044. 

4. To destroy, to overthrow, to ruin, to 
scatter : as, Hi9 hopes were shattered. 

4 5. To dissipate, to derange ; to mske in- 
capahle of close and continued application. 

'* A man of a loose, volatile, and shattered humour, 
thinks only by fit* and atarts .^ — Sorris. 
i H. Intrans. ; To be broken into frag- 
ments ; to fall or come to pieces ; to crumble 
to pieces. 

** The frost* have been so searching that the clods 
shatter readily."— Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1884. 

* shitf-ter, s. [Shatter, v.) One part of 
many into which anything is broken ; a frag- 
ment. (Usually in the plural.) 

“Stick the candle *o loose that it will fall upon the 

5 lass of the sconce, aod break it into shatters."— Swift : 
nttruct. to Servant*. 

4 shatter-brain, i. A careless, giddy 
person ; & scatter-braia. 

4 shatter - brained, shatter-pated, 

a. Disordered in intellect ; intellectually 
weak; scatter-brained. 

M Whatever some shatter-brained and debauched 
persons would falo persuade themselves and other*. *’ 
— Goodman : Winter Evening Conf., pt. iiL 

4 ShAt -ter-^, a. [Eng. shatter , s. ; -y.] Easily 
hreaking up into many pieces ; loose of tex- 
ture ; brittle ; not compact. 

•'Th* quarries ar* of • course grit »toue, often filled 
with (hells, hut of too shattery a nature to be used."— 
Pennant : Journey from Chester, pL 272. 

shan ole, 4 shan-ghle, v.i. A t. [Shuffle.] 
A. Intrans.: To walk with & shuffling or 
shambling gait. 

B. Trans. : To distort from the proper 
shape or direction by use or wear. 

“Bucklaw wss welcome to th* wearing of Rareoa 
wood’s shaughled shoe*."— Scott: Bride uf Lamm*r- 
moor, eh. xxviii. 

shaul, a. [Shallow.] ( Scotch ) 

Shave, 4 schave, vX k 4. [A.S. sceafan, 

scafan (pa. t. aco/, pa. par. scafen ) ; cogn. with 
Dut. schaven — to scrape, to plane wood ; 
Icel. ska/a; 8w. skaj ra = to scrape; Dan. 
shave; Goth, skaban ; Ger. schaben ; Lat scabo 
— to scrape ; Gr. agduTw (skapto) = to dig.] 
A. Transitive: 

1, To cut or pare off from the surface of a 
body, by means of a ra 2 or or other edged in- 
strument. (Frequently with off.) 

2. To pare close ; to make smooth and bare 
by cutting or paring from the surface of ; es- 
pecially, to cut or remove the hair from by 
means of a razor, or other sharp instrument 
“The Egyptian* from * very ssrly sge *Ao<* their 
head*.”— Btloe : Herodotus, bk. IiL, ch. L 

3. To cut in thin slices. 

"Make some medley of earth, with *om* other 
plan!* bruised or lAatvn in root or leaf.”— Bacon. 

4. To pass along close to the surface or side 
of; to brush past, to skim by ; to sweep by 
almost touching. 

“Do it whipcord ; shave the signpost' — G Keefe: 
Fontainebleau, IL a 

4 5. To strip, to fleece ; to oppress by ex- 
tortion. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To use the razor ; to remove the hair 
from the chin, head, Ac., with a razor. 

2. To pass so closely by anything as almost 
to tooch it. 

** In trying to shatc past* — Field, Bept 4, 1884. 

4 3. To be hard in bargaining ; to cheat 
To shave a note: To purchase it at a great 
discount, or to take interest upon it much 
beyond the legal rate. (Amer.) 

shave (1), a. [Shave, t\] 

1. The act of shaving ; a cutting off of ths 
beard. 

2. A thin slice ; » shaving. 

3. An instrument with a long blade, and a 
handle at each end. for shaving hoops, Ac. ; 
also, a spokeshave. 


file, f&t, litre, *mldst, what, fall, ffcther; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
er, wore, wvH work, wh6, sdn; mute, cib, cure, vnlte, cur, rfile, All; try, Syrian* m, o§ = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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4 The act of passing close to or along ; the 
act of grazing or passing so close as nearly to 
touch, , 

5. Hence, an exceedingly narrow mias, 
failure, or escape. (Often with close or near.) 

•■It w***de«r*nitely^«^" Mr. Gr*b*m 

decided lor Deliveraoco. - Field. April *• 

6. A false report or alarm started, with 

view to deceive ; a trick, a cheat 

Dec. IS. 1S54. 

shave-grass, shave-weed, «• 

Bot. : Equisetum hyemale. So calle<l, ^coi^- 
ine to Wm. Colea, because it was used by 
fletchers and combmakers to polish their 
work.” (Prior.) 

shave-hook, I. A triangular plsta of 
steel, with sharpened edges, used in ^raping 
the surfaces of metal which are to be soldered, 
so that the solder may adhere, 
shave (2k *. [Shaw.] A small coppice. (Defoe: 
Tour thro’ Great Britain , i. 168-) 

• shave -ling, a. [Eng- dimin. snff. 

Mng.] A man shaved ; hence, used contemp- 
tuously for a monk, friar, or pneat 

shav-en, pa- P aT - ° r °» [Shave, v.) 

shav'-er, *. [Eng. shav(e); -er.) 

1. One who shaves; one whose occupation 
is to shave. 

•• I mu » tartar, Mid I'd have T ou „ 

A sharer too 2sS!kr. 

* 2. A robber, an extortioner ; one who 
fleeces. 

•• They fell *U Into the hand* £ creel monnWn 
Knoll ft : Bat. Turkes. 

3, A humorous fellow ; a wag. 

M A cnnolng •Aaeer.’* - 

Steele : Conscious Losers. (Pro LI 

4, A jocular name for a young boy ; a 
youngster. 

shav'-fe, s. [Shave, a] A trick, a prank, a 
8 have. 


■hav'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Shave, v.] 

A. & B. A* pr. par. <t particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. Js substantive : 

1. The act of one who shaves. 

2. A tbin slice pared off with a shave, a 
knife, ft plane, or other cutting Instrument. 

la one corner wsu • nil® ol mix coffin* J in mother 
m dog enjoyed * remtieme ileep on » pile ol thawings. — 
Century if amarine, Dec, 1B78, P- SUL 

fthaving-hrush, s. A brush used in shav- 
ing for spreading the lather over the face. 

shaving-box, *. 

Bot.: The genus Feuillea, or Fevillea. 
[Feuillea.] 

shaving-cup, *. A enp with compart- 
ments for hot water and soap, for convenience 
In shaving. 

shaving-horso, *• [Horse, I. 2 (1).] 

shaving tub, *. 

Bookbind. : The box beneath the enttmg- 
preas to catch the shavings. 

shaw. * schawe, * shawe, s. [A.S. scaga 
= a shaw; cogn. with lcel. skdgr ; Sw. akop; 
Dan. skov; cf. also I cel. skuggi ; A. a scua, 
$cuxoa = a shade, ehadew.] 

1. A thicket, a small wood ; a ahady place, 
a grove. (Scotch.) 

•• Bot cch l that night. «nAn« the shows, _ 

She got a learlu mettlln l Burnt . Ballowscn. 

2. A stem with the leaves, as of a potato, 
turnip, Ac. (Prop.) 

shaw, v.L [Show, v.) 

shaw-fowl, *. An artificial fowl mads 
by fowlers to shoot at. 

Sha wa-ne$e’, Shaw-ne^e', Sha-w6 
nese\ a. Of or belonging to ths Shawnees, 
a tribe of North American Indians, now 
located on the Indian Territory, weat of the 
Missouri. 


Shawl, I. [Pers. shdl ; Ft. chdle.) An older 
garment covering the upper part of the per- 
ion; commonly used by ladiea, but not in- 
frequently by men. In the latter 
presents the outer ^rment of the Scoteh 
Highlanders, the plaid, which term .J 1 ™® 
has come to be applied to any kind of 
checkered goods similar in pattern to the 
tartan of which the Highlander a plaid was 
made. Shawls are made of various materials, 
as wool, silk, crape, Ac., plain or embroidered. 
The cheaper kinds are generally ot wool, and 
sre woven in the usual manner. The beat 
shawls made are those of Cashmere ; they 
now successfully imitated in Europe, their 
manufacture being introduced Into England 
about 1784, by a manufacturer at Norwich. 

shawl- dance, •. An imitation of an 
Oriental dance, in which the dancer waves a 
shawl as part of her performance. 

* flh&wl, v.t. [Shawl,..] To cover or wrap 
with a shawl. 

* sh&wl'-lSss, a. [Eng. shawl ;-!««.] With- 
out a shawl. 

nhawm shalm (1 silent), * Shaume, 

• shAWme, * shal-mle, *. [Q- Fr - chale- 
mie = a little pipe made of a reed or of a 
wheaten or oaten straw, also , cAaZ- 

lemeau, from chaume == a straw ; Lat. catow 
= & reed, from Gr. icaAd^os (kalamos) = a reed , 
Kateri (kalame) = a stalk or straw of corn, 
cogn. with Eng. 
haulm ( q.v.); Ger. U 
schalmei.] shawm, 

cientwind instrument, similar to the clarionet. 

■• In pnyer* xud hymo. to heeveo * etem*I Klog. 
6ute, and shawrne. 

sbay, s. [See del] A vulgar corruption of 
chaise (q.v.). 

sha'-ya, pha'-ya, *. [Chay, (l).] 

«ho * sebe, * sbeo, * scho, * sho. pron. 
TA^S $c6, fern, of sc, used as the definite 
article, but originally a demonstrative pro- 
nuun, meaning that; cogn. with Dut. — 
she; lcel. #*, sjd, fem.cfsd, demons, pro- 
noun ; Ger. rie — she; Goth, so, fem. of sa, 

_ ^ . t> mA f /t fam nf .t/l ^ 


•bear (1), • »cbeer, * »hef. * eheffo, 

• shelve, «. IA.8. ttt&f ; cogn- witt Dut. 
tchoof; lcel. tikauf; Ger. schaub. The A.S. 
sceaf ia from sce&f, pa. t. of scvjan — to above ; 
hence, a sheaf ia a bundle of things shoved 
together.] 

1. A quantity or bundle of things bound or 
held together ; specifically : 

(1) A quantity of the atalks of wheat, rye, 
oats, or barley bound together ; a bundle ot 
stalks or straw. 

"The fashion U to ent with a hoolte or sycele ths 
straw io the middeat: sod between e erery two thearu 
they rit dowoe, sod then crop off the ears. — P. BoU 
land : Plini*. bk. xviiL, ch. xxx. 

(2) A bundle or number of arrows ; as many 
as will fill the quiver. 

“They will loolte at his verie bow. Mid lAriw «l 
•rrowes, as at strsuoge and wooderous thing*. —P. 
Holland : Plinie, hk. vilL, cb. xxxil, 

2 A collection or quantity of things close 
or thick together; a quantity or number 
generally. 

- And hence in fair remembrance worn. „ 

Yon the aj of «pear» hi* crest has borne. 

Scott: lay of the lent Minstrel , tv. A 

* 3. A quantity of steel, containing thirty 


noun; uer. w-buo, 

demons, pronouu ; Russ. rifa. fem. of — 
this ; Gr. tj (hZ), fem. of o (fto) i = the , Sansc. 
sa = she, fem. of sas = he. The 
word for she ts he6 , fem. of 1U — he (q.v.). 
Her is used as the poaseasjve. dative, and 
objective cases of she.] [Her (1), Hers.] 

1 The nominative feminine of the personal 
pronoun of the third person, and used aa 
a substitute for the name of a female, or of 
something personified as a femaie ; the woman 
or female referred to ; the animal of the female 
sex, or object personified as feminine, which 
was’ spoken of. 

•• For contemplation he and valour form'd. 

For *oftne*» the and i**#t attractive^ graoe . 

H. lor God only, *• lor God iohlmj, t m 

2. Used absolutely as a noun for woman or 

female. m ^ ^ the c^elleet . 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Biffht, L A 

•ff She is commonly used as a P™ fi J 
denote the female of the second part of the 
compound : aa, shc-sm, she- bear, sA^-cat, «c. 

* sho - atheist, a A female atheist. 
[Atheist.] 

" Atheiat* hav* been bnt rare ; lince Nature *hlrth 
TUI oow. „o. 

she oak, s. 

Bot. : Callitris quadrivalvis. 

» sbe-BObool, s. A girls’ school. (Fuller: 
Church Hist., vi. 297.) 

' *«lie-Blip, *• A yonng female scion, 
branch, or member. 

• sbe-soclety, ». Female society. 

t 9. The female inhabitants 
of the worid or of a particular part of it. 

She'-A,*. [Native name.] [Galam.] 
shea-tree, s. [Butter-tree, 2.] 


•• The ooe U often *old for the other, Mid like^Ul* 
vied in both, that i* to *aia. tbirtie gad* to the 
and tweiue theffes to th* burden. — Boltnthed . De»- 
cript. of Fnyland, hk. 11.. ch. xi. 

sheaf (2), *. [Sheave, «.] The wheel in the 
block of a pulley ; a sheave. 

* sheaf; * sheafe, v.t. & i. [Sheaf (l), *.] 

A- Trans. : To collect and bind in sheaves ; 
to make sheaves of. 

B. Intrans. : To collect and bind straw, 
Ac., into elieavea. 

" £“&/<• iu- 1 

* ahoaf -^, a. [Eng. sheaf ( 1), n . ; -y.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembiing sheaves. 

•• who- you.. i~h. . n. 

sheal (1), #. [A variant of shell (q.v.).] A 
husk or pod. ( Prov.) 

sheal (2), shell, *. [lcel. skdlt = a hut, « shed.) 

1. A but or smali cottage for shepherds, or 
for* fishermen on the shore or on the banks of 
a river ; a sheeling. 

2. A shed for sheltering sheep on the hilli 
during the night. 

3. A summer residence, especially one 
erected for those who go to the bills for 
sport, &c. (Scotch.) 

sheal, v.t. [Sheal (1), «.] To shell ; to take 
the husk or abell off. 

“ That'* » shoaled peMOOd." BhaXstp. : Lear, L 4. 

•heaT-inir (11. *. [Eng. sheal , V. ; -ing.\ Tha 
pod or husk of pease, oats, or the like. (Prov.) 

Sheal -Ing (2), *. [Sheal (2).] A Highland 
cottage. 

shear, * seher-en, * ahere (pa. t ♦ schar 
*shar, sheared , * shore, pa. i>ar. * schoren, , shorn), 
v.t. & i- [A.S. sceran, sciran (pa. t. scar, 
pi. tcceron, pa. par. scoren ); cogn. with Dut. 
scheren : IceLskera ; Dan. skoere ; Ger. scheren ; 
Ger. Kelp* (keird). Allied to scar, scare, scrap , 
3 crape, share, shred, score, short , Ac.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1 To cut or clip something from, by means 
of *a shears, scisaors, or like instrument; 
aueciflcally applied to the cutting of wool from 
Xep CT their .kins, or the clipping of nap 
from cloth. 

•• t .h. n weot to *A*ar hi* theep. ** — Oenetit xxxu 1*. 

2. To separate by shears ; to cut or clip off 
from a surface, with a shears, sciasors, or ilka 
instrument. 

■■ Hi* berde be little tchere fint.* 

Robert of Gloucester, p. IW. 

3. To cut down, as with a sickle ; to reap. 
(Scotch.) 

IL Fig.: To strip of property, as ey 
exactions or excessive sharpness ; to fleece. 
B. Intransitive: 

1. To use shears. 
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shear— sheathy 


Shear, * sheer, s. [Shear, v.) 

1. An instrument to cat with. Now only 
need in the plural, shears (q.v.). 

“ Short of the wool, and naked from the *hr*r“ 

Dry den: 1 Urgil ; Oeorglc Lli. 679. 

2. A year, as applied to the age of a sheep, 
from tha yearly shearing : as, a sheep of one 
*hear, or of two shears, Ac. 

3. A barbed fish-spear with several prongs. 

•hear -bill, s. [Skimmer, a., II. 2.] 
shear-grass, s. 

Bot. : TrUicum repens. 

shear-hog, sharrag, shormg, s. A 

i-am or wether after the first shearing. (Prov.) 

•hear hook, a 

Naut. : An instrument with prongs and 
hooks, placed at the extremities of the yard9 
of fire-ships to entangle the enemy’s riggiug. 

shear-hulk, i. [Shesr-hulk .] 
shear-plan, i. [Sheer-plan.] 

shear -steel, s. Blister-steel, heated, 
rolled, and tilted to improve the quality. 
-Several bars are welded together and drawn 
out. The bar is sometimes cut, faggoted, 
reheated, and again tilted. This may be re- 
peated. The terms Single-shear and Double- 
shear indicate the extent to which the process 
is carried. It is named from its applicability 
to the manufacture of cutting-instruments, 
shears, knives, scythes, Ac. 

* sheard, s. [Shard.] 

•hear er, s. [Eng. shear, v. ; er.) 

1. One who shears. 

" Kicked the abenra out of the theareP* hand."— 
Boyle: Work*, ri. 41* 

2. One who reaps corn. (Scotch.) 

Shear ing, pr. par., a., & i. [Shear, a.] 

A. A B. Aspr.par. dparticip. adj. : (See the 
.verb). 

C. As substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language : 

'' 1. The act or operation of clipping or cut- 
ting with a shears or by a machine : as, the 
shearing of a sheep, the shearing of metallic 
piatea, Ac. 

2. The proceeds of the operation of clipping 
by shears : as, the shearing of a flock. 

3. A aheep that has been but once sheared ; 
• shearling. 

4. The act or operation of reaping. (ScofcTi.) 

M Hi» men were gone hune to the thearing, and he 
would uot call them out before the victual was got 
In."— Scott : W a verity, ch. xrilL 

IL Mining : The makiog of vertical cuts at 
the ends of a portion of an undercut seam of 
coal, serving to destroy the continuity of the 
-strata and facilitate the breaking down of the 
Auass. [Holino.] 

•hearing machine, s. 

1. Woollen-manuf. : A machine throngh 
which cloth is passed after leaving the gig-, 
mill, to shorten the nap evenly, so as to 
.secure a smooth surface. 

2. Mach. : A machine for cutting piatea and 
bare of iron and other metal. 

shearing-table, i. 

Husbandry: A bench for holding aheep 
while being sheared. (Amer.) 

Shear -ling, *. [Eng. shear, v. ; dimin. cuff. 
-ling.] A sheep that has been but once shorn. 

*' Dlipoeed of several thearlingt at from 100 to 200 
guineas each ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 14, 168&. 

* •hear' - man, a [Eog. shear, aod man.] 
One whose occupation is to shear cloth. 

M Thy father was a plasterer ; 

And thou thyself a lAeamtan. 

Shdkesp. : i Henry F7., ir. 1 

* she am, s. [SnARN.] 

•hears, e. pL [Shear, s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A cutting -instrument, operating like 
scissors, but on a larger scale and somewhat 
. differently shaped, la one variety the edges 
of the bladea are bevelled, and the handles 
adapted for thumb and flngera respectively, 
instead of being duplicates. They are adapted 
for tailors’ use. Tintnen’a shears have rela- 
tively shorter jaws, and are either grasped In 
the hand, or one leg placed in the vice while 
the other Is worked by hand. They are used 


for cutting tlo-plate and aheet-metal of moder- 
ate thickness. The shears uaod by farriera, 
sheep-shearers, weavers, Ac., ara made of a 
single piece of atecl bent round until the 
blades meet, which open of themselves by the 
elasticity of the metal. Garden aheara and 
grass shears have long wooden handles to 
which the blades are attached at an angle of 
about 45*. 

2. The ways or track of a lathe upon which 
the lathe-head, puppet-head, snd rest ara 
placed, and on which the latter is adjusted in 
tha common lathe or slides in the traversing 
lathe. 

* 3. The same as Sheers (q.v.). 

* 4. A wing. ( Spenser : E. Q. t 1L viiL 6.) 

shear' -tail, s. [Eng. shear a., and tail, s.] 

X Omith. : The genus Thaumastura (q.v.); 
brilliantly coloured Humming-binl9from Cen- 
tral America. The Slender Shearfcail ( Thaumas - 
tura eniewra) has the tail deeply forked ; in 
Cora’s Sheartail ( T . cores ) the two central tail- 
feathers are double the length of the next 
pair, the others being regularly graduated, 
aod the exterior pair the shortest. 

2. Entom. : Hadena dentina, a widaly-dls- 
tribated British night-moth. 

shear-water, t shcer'-wa-ter,* shere- 
wa ter, i. [See def.] 

Omith. : The popular name of any species of 
the genus Pufllnus (q.v.), found distributed 
over nearly all seas, usually at no great dis- 
tance from land, to which however they only 

• resort at the breeding season. Four Shear- 
waters visit the United Kingdom, but only one, 
Puffinus anglorum, the Manx Shearwster, la at 
all common. It is a plain-looking bird, about 
tha size or a pigeon, black above ana white 
beneath. Sir T. Browne (tViUughby’a Omitho- 
looia (ed. Ray), p. 334) calls it, “a Sea-fowl 
which doth, S9 it were, radert aquam shear the 
water, from whence perhaps it has its name.” 
Their habits appear to be the same all over 
the world, laying a single white egg in a hole 
under ground. The young are clothed with 
thick long down, are extremely fat, and are 
said to be good eating. 

" A aea-fow! called a eherawater, *omewha.t hilled 
like a cormorant, hut much leaser ; a strong and fierce 
fowl, horerioj about shlua when they eleanae their 
A«h. ‘‘—Browne: On .S' or folk Bird*. 

Sheat, s. [Ger. scheid, schaid, schaidfiseh.] (See 
compound.) 

sheat-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : A name applied to any fish of the 
family Siluridte (q.v.), but specifically to Silu- 
rus glanis, called also the SlySilurus, with the 
exception of the Sturgeon, the largest Euro- 
pean freshwater fish, and the only European 
member Of the family. It occurs in the 
Rhine, and is common io Germany, Poland, 
Styria, the Danube, and the rivers of southern 
Russia. It attaine a weight of from 300 to 
400 lbs., and the flesh of the young fish is 
firm, flaky, and well-flavoured. The fat ia 
used in dressing leather, and the air-bladder 
is made into gelatine. The Marquis of Bath 

g reaented two specimens to the Zoological 
ociety of London io 1885. 

“A mighty theat-fUh smoka* upon the festive 
board."— Kingsley : Hypatia, ch. x. 

sheath, * schethe, e. [A.S. sc&dh, setdh, 
sceddh ; cogn. with But. scheede ; lcel. skeidhir 
(fem. pi.); Dam skede; Sw. skida; Ger. 
scheide.] 

L Ord. Ixing. : A case for the reception of a 
sword or long knife, or similar instrument; 
a scabbard. 

" Putte thou tbi awerd into thy acA^Aa."— Wycliffe : 
John avilL 

II. Technically: 

I. Bot. : A petiole when it embraces the 
branch from which it springs. Called also a 
vagina. The toothed sheaths of Equisetacese 
are formed by the coaleaceoce of the leavea at 
their base. 

2. Entom . : The wing-case of an insect. 

3. Hydr.-eng. : A structure of loose atones 
for confining a river within ita benks. 

* sheath-claw, s. 

ZooL.: The English translation of Mod. Lat 
Thecadactylus (q.v.). 

•heath-winged, a. Having cases for 
covering the wings ; coleopterous. 

" V*«lDipeDDou»or*AeafA-w<>»0«din*eeta f w beetle*. “* 
—Browne ; Vulgar Brrourt, hk. ill., eh. iivii 


* sheath, v.t. [Sheathe, v.] 

•heath-hill, s. [Eng. sheath, s., and bill (1), *.) 
Named by Pennant, In 1781, from the fixed 
horny aheaih inclosing the base of the bill ; 
this sheath is almost level in ChUmU alba, 
but rises in front in C. minor like the pommel 
of a saddle.] 

Omith. : The genus Chiouia, made known 
by the naturalists of Cook’s second voyage, a 
specimen of Chionis alba having been met with 
oa New-Year laland, on Dec. 81, 1774. It re- 
sembles a pigeon in size and general appear- 
ance ; plumage pure white; bill yellow at 
base [see def.], passing into pink at tip ; round 
tha eyes the skin is bare, snd dotted with 
cream-coloured papillae; legs bluish-gray, lo 
tha Falkland Islands it is called the Kelp- 
pigeon. Another species was discriminated 
id 1842 by Dr. Hartlaub; it is eraaller than 
C. alba, with similar plumage, but having the 
bill and bare akin of the face black and the 
legs much darker. The sealers of Kergueleo 
Land call it the Sore-eyed Pigeon, from its 
prominent fleshy orbit. 

sheathe, * sheath * shethe, v.f. [Sheath, 

1. To put up into a sheath or scabbard ; to 
inclose, cover, or hide io a aheaih or case, 
or as with a sheath or case. 

*’ He who hath drawn hi* aword agxlost bia prince, 
ought to throw away the scabbard, uevar to thiuk ol 
theathinff it again. "—Clarendon: Civil War, UL HQl 

2. To inclose or cover up with a defensive 
covering. 

"Many a, bosom, theafhed io brass, 

Btrew’d the earth like broken Klaes." 

Byron : hiege of Corinth, v. 3S. 

3. To protect by a casing or covering ; to 
case or cover as with boards, metal, Ac. 

M Iron ah ip* may be vheathed with copper or alloy hy 
attaching to the ireD akin a complete wooden aurfaca 
to hold tha abeathlug-naila. "—Knight : Did. Mechanic*. 

4. To cover up, to hide. * 

“ Her eyes, like marigold*, had theathed thair light." 

Shakeifj. : Hap • of Lucrece, 3«7. 

• 5. To take away sharpness or acridity 
from ; to obviate the acridity of ; to blunt, to 
cbtuncL 

“Other substances, opposite in acrimony, are c*d!ed 
demulcent or mild, because they blunt or *heath t£oa* 
* burp salts ; as pease and beaus. — Arbulhnot. 

U To sheathe the sword : To make peace, to 
put an end to war or eumity. [Hatchet, 

t(l>] 

sheathed, pa. par. A a. [Sheathe.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : Put into a sheath ; inclosed 
in or covered with a sheath or case. 

" All theathed he waa in armour bright." 

Scott: Marmion, vL'17. 

II. Dot. (Of a stem, dtc.) : Embraced by » 
aheatb. 

•heath'-er, s. [Eng. sheath(e) ; -er.] One 
wlio'sheathea. 

•heath ’-Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Shsatoe.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. <£ particLp. adj . : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive: 

X The act of one who sheathes. 

2. That which shesthes or covers : specif., 
in shipbuilding, a covering,- usually thin 
plates of copper nr an alloy containing copper, 
to protect the bottom of a wooden chip from 
worms. Lead was used for the purpose nearly 
two thousand years ago. 

she athing-nail, *. 

1. Carp. : A nail, in size fid. to 8d., used to 
nail on sheathing for shingling or slating. 

2. Naut. : A cast nail of an alloy of copper 
and tin, used for nailing on the metallic 
sheathing of vessels. They are flat and 
polished on the head, countersunk beneath. 

sheathing-paper, s. A large end coarse 
paper made for an inner lining of the metallic 
sheathing of vessels. 

sheath' less, a. [Eng. sheath ; - less .] With- 
out a sheath or covering ; drawn from the 
sheath ; unsheathed. 

M A thousand awards had theathlet* afaen*. 

And Lauda her quarrel all their own." 

Byron : Daritina, X. 

* sheath'-^, * sheath-le, a. [Eng. sheath ; 
-y.J Forming or reaeinbliog a sheath or case. 

" The short and theathy c**c* oo their backs."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. lit, eh. xsriL 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w&t, here, carnal, her, there; pins, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t» 
or, wore, w&Z, work, whd, s6n; mute, ciire, unite, our, xi&le, ftil; try, Sjfrian. ce, ce= ©; ey = a; qu = 2cw« 
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uneave, «. [Dut. acAit/=a slice, a disc^a 
auoit a wheel ; Dan. skive ; Sw. shjva - a 
slice, a disc ; Prov. Eng. skive = a slice.] 

1 The grooved wheel in the shell of a block 
or nulley over which the rope runs. In 
woo3en blocks, it Is ? enC S,?fe 
and has a brass bushing, c&lled a coak, wmeo 
runs on the pin. 

2. locksmith. : A sliding acuteheon Tor 

covering a keyhole. 

sheave-hole, ». 

Kaut. : A channel cut in a mast, yard, or 
other timber, in which to fix a sheave. 

* sheave, v.t. [Eng. sheaves, pi. ofsW(q.v.).1 
To bring together into sheaves ; to collect and 
bind in g a sheaf or sheaves ; hence, to collect 
or bring together. 

* sheaved, a: [Sheave.] Made of straw. 
sheV-an-der, *. [Hind, ^aftbander.] A 

harbor -master. (Anglo-Indian.) 

fthc bane', *. A store, a saloon, a loafing 
Hance the whole contents of such a 
place - aodbv’ further extension, the whole of 
any concern, business, or thing. 

“K5SS .MS 

exciseable liquors are sold. 
shS-been'-er, #. [Eng. shebeen; -er.) One 
who keeps a shebeen. 

gho-beon'-Irig, ». (Eng. thfbtm ; The 

act or practice of keeping a shebeen. 

she- chi' -nah, shS-ki'-nah, «. 

Aramaean np?? (shekhinah) = the majesty of 
God, the presence of God’s Holy Spirit, from 
(sftefcktTi), (shakhan = to rest.] A 
word not in the Old Testament, but nsed by 
the later Jews, snd from them borrowed by 
the Chiistiane technically to 
visible presence of Jehovah above the mercy- 
seat and between the cherubim 
naclc and Solomon s temple, but absent from 
that bnilt nnder Zerubbai^l[ME^v-sEAT] 
fExod. xxv. 8, Psalm lxxx. 1, Ac.), though it 
was expected to be restored when the Messiah 
wme (ffiTii. 7,9, Mai. iii. 1). Theehechlnah 
fe assucUOed with glory (Km 
19, 42), whioh again is sometimes described as 
“ the aDgel of the Lord ” (Exod. xiv. 19). 

* shSck'-la-tSn, s. [Ciclatoun.) 

shed, * she ad, * sehede (pa. t. * 8 ^ a jf e > 
nhed * shedde, pa. par. * shad, shed), v.L & i. 
U&. seeddan, K (p. t. seed ,sctid, pa^ar. 
scedden, sedden) ; cogn. with Ger. scheiden , 
Goth, skaidan .] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To separate, to divide. 

- Hn Mile >ched rn o •onder/ 

Robert de firunfw. P« 

2 To cause or suffer to flow out ; to pour 
out ; to let fall. (Said eepecially of blood or 
tears.) 

•* For he. to-day. that sheds [hlj bW with »e. 
bb*ll be my brother. Shaktsp. . Henry V., ir. fc 

3 To throw off; to cause to flow off with 
out penetrating : as, A roof sheds rain-water. 

4. To cast off; to throw off, as a covering. 

-'Trees thet bring forth their leave* late, and cm], 
late are more lasting than those that sprout 
theE l^ee irTy? or shed 9 them betimea-’-Socon : 

* 5. To emit ; to give or ponr out ; to diffuse 

*• Theme blazing svme that dart a downward ray. 

And Oorcel, .ked ^ gKrted 

* 6. To sprinkle, to Intersperse : ss, hair 
shed with gray. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To fall ; to be poured out. 

»• But fwlche a rain donn from thn wriken lAadda 
Th.t 10. Uh> a™. Md 

2 To let fall or cast off seed, a covering, &c. 

ShSd (1), s. [Shed, v.) 

1, A division, a parting : as, the shed of the 
hair. 

2. The act of shedding, pouring out. or caus- 
ing to flow ; only in composition, as bloodafted. 

* 3. The slope of a hill. [Watekshed. ] 
shed-line, *. The summit line of elevated 
ground ; the line of the watershed. 


shSd (2), *. [Another form of shade (q.v.).] 

1 A lean-to frame buildiog of one story ; a 
slight or temporary building j a peuthou^e or 
cofering of boards, &c., for shelter ; a hovel, 

2 A large open atructnre for the temporary 
storage of goods, Ac. : as, a railway shed, a 
shed on a wharf. 

3 The space between the upper and lower 
warps, forming a raceway for the shuttle. 

shed-fork, a. A pitchfork. (Prov.) 
Shed-roof, s. A lean-to ; the simplest 
kind of roof, having but one inclined side. 

shSd'-der, «. [Eng. shed, v - » ‘#‘•1 0ne wh0 
sheds or spills. 

-A sheddsr of blood «bdl *ur«ly die. — Htek. 1TiU * 10 * 

Shed -ding (1), *. [Shed, v.) 

1. The act of one who sheds ; ft pouring 
out ; a castiog off. 

2. That which is flhed or cast off. 

3. A division. , 

-Wo got nut to thet of the rondt. 

Black : Adventure* of a Phaeton, ch. xxix. 

shed'- ding (2), s. [Eng. shed (2), a. ; Ang.} 
A collection of sheds ; a shed. w 

- Comfortably hooted under owxV»» shedding. 
Field, Bept 4. 1884. 

sheel, v.t. [Sheal, t>.) 
sheel, s. [Sheal (2), «.] 
sheeV-ing, «. [Shealiho.] 
sheel -Ing, pr. par. or o. [Siiesl, t>.] 

“lifting ground - 

mill, whfl™ the shelled oats are winnowed. 
(ScofcTt.) 


gheellng-hllL . Rising ground n«rj> 
mill, where the shelled oats 

" WhLver f «een“V”? SLu'^uT'! 6W 
pl f wed to tend upon the *hvding-hUl. — *co« . 
j iortalUy, cb. vll. 

uheen. * shene, * sheene, a. & $. [A.S. 

&ce£ scedne, scidne, scfjne = fair ; C?gn. with 
O. S. sconi; Dut. schoon; Ger. Goth * 

shauns. Allied to show, not to 

A. As adj.: Bright, glittering, shiny, ahowy. 

“And now they never meet in - 

By fountain cW. or i 

3 BhaXetp. : Midsummer Aiyht » Dream, u. l. 

B. As subst. : Brightness, Bplendonr, glitter. 
-The th*en of their epeers wm like «Ure on the *e«. 

When tbo bine wave roll" nightly on 
w oen vuo D^tt ruction of Sennacherib. 

*sheen'-l f,adv. [Eng. sheen; -ly.) Brightly, 
brilliantly. (Browning.) 
sheen-tf. a. [Eng. sheen; -V-) Bright, glit- 
tering, shiny, showy. 

•‘[Wel iklm tbo sheeny w*re. 

1 1 Black is : Highland* * Islands, p. 74. 

aVipnn * scheep, * sohep, * schepe, s. 

lA.ttcedp, Kip djng. and 


Dut S=i Wep. a aimpletoii ; Ger. 

Ger. sedj. Origin generally re- 
ferred to Pol. shop: Bohem. skopec= e wether, 
a castrated sheep (whence Pol. 
mutton), from slcopiti — to castrate, cf. ltal. 
castrato = mutton.) 

1, Ordinary Language: 

^1. Ltf. : In the same sense as II. 

2. Figuratively: ^ _ 1 

(1) Used in contempt for a silly, bashful 

fellow - , . , ,, 
(PL): God’s people, ss being under the 
government and care of Christ, the Good 
Shepherd. (Joftn x. II.) 

*(3) A congregation, considered as under a 
spiritual shepherd or pastor ; a flock. 

II Zool. : The genus Ovis (q.v.), or any indi- 
vidual of that genus, particularly Ovis arus , the 
Common Sheep, or any of its numerous breeds. 
Sheep form a small group of Cayicorn Ruim- 
nanU, characterized by their thick, hea^ y, 
transveraelv-ridged horns, curved spirally 
outwards, a^id by their peculiar physiognomy,, 
quite distinct from that of their nearest allies. 
They have been known and domesticated from 
remote antiquity, and It la now almost hn- 
possible to ascertain the ancestral 
which they are descended; y 

have a mixed origin from several wild 
and were introduced into Europe in PJ®" 
historic times. Wild sheep are essentially 
mounUinous ; they have 
In Asia, with species in Africa and North 


America. They are gregarious, and this cha- 
racter is returned in the domesticated state. 

The mala of the sheep is called a ram, and 
the female a ewe; the former often exhibits 
great pugnacity, rushing straight at a U>e, and 
butting with tta strongly-armed rorehead. Ihe 
sheep is one of the most profitable domestic 
animals, nearly every part serving some use- 
ful purpose ; the fleece yields wool, the flesh 
is used for food, the akin is made into leather 
for bookblading and gloves, or into parch- 
ment, and the intestines into strings for 
musical instruments. [Catgut.] The milk 
was formerly much used, as it is still in some 
countries ; and cheese is msde from it on the 
continent. The disposition of the sheep la 
patient and peaceable, its constitution Is suffi- 
ciently hardy to endure extremes or tempera- 
ture, it thrives on a variety of pastures, and 
sheep-farm lag, both for the production of 
wool and mutton, is an important industry 
in all agricultural countries. The ® we 80°®” 
rally brings forth one lamb, frequently twins, 
sometimes three, at a birth. . The ainbing 
season ia generally in early epnng. but some- 
times late in the winter, ia order to furnish 
young lambs to the market. In Great Brita n 
the breeds of sheep are numerous : the Dish- 
ley, or Improved Leicester, are In high ieputo 
for weight of carcase and fattening equali- 
ties. The Lincoln, the Cotswold, the Tees- 
water, and Romney Marsh are heavy breeds, 
exceeding the Leicester in quantity of wool 
and hardiness of constitution ; the Shortj 
wooled Southdowns have a close-set fleece of 
fine wool, and their rantton m of ®upertor 
duality. They were first bred nn the chalky 
3owns y in the 7 south of England,^ and have 
since spread all over the country , in Hamp- 
shire, Shropshire, and Dorsetshire local 
breeds replace the Southdowns. The Black- 
faced, the Cheviot, and the Welsh sheep are 
mouatain breeds ; the Cheviot are the least 
hardy of the three, but they all yield excel- 
lent mutton. The Iceland aheep have three. 
Tour, and sometimes five horns ; the Broad- 
tailed sheep of Asia have the tail so loaded 
with fat on each Bide aa to weigh seventy or 
eighty pounds. Ae the tail ia considered a 
great delicacy, the shepherd primes pro- 
tect* it from being injured by drawing on 
the ground by attaching to It a small board on 
rough wheels. The Fat-rumped sheep of 
Southern Tartary lias a siin u 

of fat on the rump. The Wailachlftnsheep is 
noted for the Bize of ita horns ; end tha Astra- 
can end Circassian sheep yield the fur known 
as Astracan (q.v.). Among the wool-prodd- 
ing breeds one of the moat important i« the 
Merino (q.v.). This breed has been so widely 
raised In the United States that now 95 par 
cent of our sheep are mainly of Merino origin, 
though not all of pure breed. £fo important 
breed of native origin exists in thia country, 
but the finer English breeds have been imported, 
sheep-berry, «. A 

Bot. : Viburnum Lentago; a small Aaicrican 
tree, with flat cymes of white flowers and 
fruit. 


- sheep-bite, v.i. To nibble like a sheep ; 
hence, flg., to practise petty thefts. 

“ Sbnw your knsve'. viMgr. with apex to 
your sheep-biting ince, »ud bo banged. —SShOKesp . . 
Measure for Measure, t. 

* eheep-biter, *. A petty thief ; a surly, 
morose fellow, 

“Wonld.t thDU not ^bVe^bi^B r- 

rascally sheep-biter coma noUble 

shakesp. : Twelfth Night, ii. b- 

sheep-dip, «. A sheep-wash (q.v.). 
sheep-dog, «• A shepherd’s dog ; a collie 
(q.v.). [Shephebe's doo.] 
sheep-faced, a. Sheepish, bashrul. 
sheep-farm, 3. A sheep-run (q.v.X 
sheep -farmer, s. The proprietor or 
tenant of a sheep-farm ; one who breeds 
sheep for the market or for their wool, 

“Wool U the chief object of the Australian sheep- 
farmer."— Chamber? Cyclop., Till. «63. 

sheep-farming, «. The act or occupa- 
tion of breeding sheep for the market or for 
the sake oT their wool. 

•■The great object of sheep-farming In Britain at 
tbl« time wm tha production of wooL —Chambers 
Cyclop., vilL 83S. 

* sheep-headed, a. Dull, stupid, silly ; 
simple-minded. 

sheep-holder, «. A 'mdie or tablo to 
hold a eneep while being shorn. (Amer.) 


ground ; the line oi tne ■ — - — w. 
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sheepcot— sheerly 


sheep-laurel, i. 

Bot. : Kcdmia au-gustifalia. [Kalmia.] 
Sheep louse, s. The same as Sheep- 
tick, 2 (q.v.). 

sheep market, *. A place where sheep 
are sold. 

sheep-master, a An owner of sheep ; 
a flock-master. 

sheep-pea, i. An inclosure for sheep ; 
a sheepfoia. 

* sheep pick, f. A kind of hsy-fork. 
sheep-pox, a 

Anlm. Pathol. : Variola ovina; a disease In 
sheep, akin to, but not identical with, small- 
pox in man. In June, 1862, it was very fatal 
at Aliington, in Wiltshire, till Professor 
Simonds successfully treated it by inoculation. 

s h eep-rack, a. A portable iron rack for 
containing food for sheep. 

•sheep-reeve, a A shepherd. (Poston 
Letters, i. 175.) 

sheep-run, 8. A large tract of country 
for pasturing sheep. (Originally Australian.) 
“The leaseholder of * th4ep-run.~— Daily Telegraph, 
Not. So. IMS. 

sheep shank, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The shsnk or leg of s sheep. 

2. Naut. : A peculisr mode of taking up the 
alack of a rope and shortening it temporarily. 
The rope is doubled in three parts, a hitch is 
taken over each bight with the standing part 
and jammed taut 

U To think one's self nae sheepshank : To be 
conceited. (ScoteA) 

“ I doubt na\ trien’, y’U think ys'rs no* steep-thank, 
ABce ye were etreeklt o'er free bank to bank-' 

Burns: Tte Brigs of Ayr. 

sheep-shearer, $. One who shears or 
clips the wooi from sheep, 
sheep-shearing, *. 

L The act of shearing sheep. 

2. The time when sheep are shorn ; also a 
feast or festival made on that occasion. 

^ Used also selectively, as in the example. 
“Our sheep-shearing fejut.” — Shaketp, : Winter's 

XaU, It. %. 

sheep-silver, *. 

1. Feud. Law : A sum of money anciently 
paid by tenants to be relieved from service of 
washing the lord's sheep. 

2. A popular name for mica. (ScotoA) 

sheep-skin, s. 

L Lit. : The skin of a sheep, either made 
into parchment, for which it is often used as 
a synonym, or tanned. When subjected to 
the latter process, it la in demand for many 
of the commoner uses of leather— shoe-bind- 
ing, bookbinding, and wssh-leather. 

“ Bat the destruction of mere pA per *nd sheep-skin 
would not satisfy the bigot*.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. nil. 

2. Fig.: A diploma; so called from being 
originally written or engrossed on parchment, 
prepared from the akin of a sheep. 

sheep-spilt, s. The divided skin of a 
sheep ; one half is a thin skin, and the other 
a split. 

sheep-stealer, i. One who stesla sheep. 

sheep- Btealing, *. The act of stealing 
sheep. It is s felony. 

sheep-tlok, s. 

Entomology : 

1. [Melopbaous]. 

2. A louse, Trichocephalu* sphcerocephcUus, 
parasitic upon sheep. 

sheep-walk, s. A pasture for sheep ; a 
tract of land for pasturing sheep, of leas ex- 
tent than a sheep-run (q.v.). 

“ Sheep-walks populou* with bleating lamb*." 

Coteper: Task, ri. 111. 

sheep- walker, *. One who holds or 

keeps a sheep-walk. 

“The sheep-walkers of Taranaki will find It to tbelr 
interest to di.uoae of their prodace by way of Auck- 
land.’— .Hatty Telegraph, Not. 20, 188A 

sheep-wash, s. A preparation used to 
wash sheep, either to free them from vermin, 
or to preserve the wool. 

•sheep-whistling, a. Whistling after 
sheep ; tending sheep. (Shakesp. : Winter's 
Tale, iv. 4.) 


sheep's bane, i. 

Bot. : Hydroootyle vulgaris. 

sheep's beard, s. 

Bot. : Arnopogou ; a genua of Composites, 
a from the south Df Europe. Three are culti- 
vated in British gardens. 

sheep's bit, sheep's bit scabious, s. 

[Sheep’s scabioos.] 

sheep’s eye, i. A modest, bashful, or 
diflldent look ; a wishful glance ; a leer. 

«f To cast a sheep's eye : To direct a wishful 
or leering look. (Usually of a bashful lover.) 

sheep's head, s. 

Ord . Lang.: The head of a sheep. 

2. Bot . ; Rhodymenla palmata. (Scotch.) 

3. Ichthyology: 

(1) Sargus avis, an important food-fish, 
which occurs abundantly ou the Atlantic 
coast 3 of the United States. It attains s 
length of about thirty inches and a weight of 
fifteen pounds, and feeds on aheil-fish, detach- 
ing them from the rocks with its incisors and 
crushing them with its powerful molar teeth. 
The head has a distant resemblance to that of 
a sheep. 

(2) Corvlna oscula, a freshwater Sciaenoid, 
of little value for the table. 

sheep’s scabious, t. 

Bot. : The genus Jasioue (q.v.). 
sheep’s eorrel, s. 

Bot . ; Itumex acetosella. 

sheep -c&t, sheep-cote, #. [Eng. sheep, 

and cot or cote.] 

1, A email inclosure for sheep ; a sheep-pen, 

“Bnt eottaga, herd, or sheepoote, non# He #aw.“ 
Milton : P. R., ii. 287. 

*2. The cottage of a shepherd. (Shakesp. : 
As You Like It, iv. 3.) 

Sheep-fold, s. [Eng. sheep, and fold, a.] A 
fold or pen for sheep, 

“ There, by the sheepfold, eometlmee wa# he seen." 

Wordsworth : Michael 

• Sheep'-hOQk, *. [Eng. sheep, and hook.] A 

shepherd's crook. 

“ Thou * sceptre'# heir. 

That thu# «jffect‘st a tteephook t " 

Shakesp.: Winter's TaU. It. 1 

sheep -lah, a. [Eng. sheep; -ish.) 

* l. Lit. : Of or pertaining to sheep. 

2. Fig. : Like a sheep ; bashful, diffident ; 
timid to excess ; meanly diffident. 

" Two or three sheepish young men slouched awk- 
wardly on the platform .”— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 
1884. 

8heep'-Ish-l#, adv. [Eng. sheepish ; - ly .] 
In a sheepish manner ; bashfully ; over mo- 
deetiy or diffidently. 

•• Billy, my dear, bow sheepishly you look 1 * 

Pope : Wife of Bath, 11*. 

Sheep -Ish-ness, *. [Eng. sheepish; *nc$s.] 
The quality or state of being sheepish ; bash- 
ful ness ; excessive timidity or diffidence. 

'■ Sheepishness and Ignorance of the world, the faults 
Imputed to a prirete edocation."— Locke : On Educa- 
tion, l «». 

• sheep'-^, a. [Eng. sheep ; -y.] Pertaining 
to or resembling sheep ; sheepish. 

sheer, * soheere, * shere, a. & adv. [Teel. 
skeerr — bright, clear; Dan. skeer; allied to 
IceL skirr = dear, bright; A.8, acir; Goth. 
skeirs ; Qer. schier .] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1, Bright, shining. 

" The shere aonne." Lydgate : Storie of Thebes, L 

*2. Pure, un mixed. 

M They had scarocly tank through the appermoet 
course of sead aboTe, when they might see niuU 
sources to boil up, at the first troubled, hut after- 
wards they began to yield sheer and clear water in 
groat shuudance." — P. Holland: Livy, p. 1,191. 

* 3. Being only what it seems or pretends 
to be ; unmingled, simple, mere, pure, down- 
right : as, sheer nonsense. 

4. Applied to very thin fabrics of cotton or 
muslin. 

5. Straight np and down; perpendicular, 
precipitous. 

“ Perched on its flat-topped rock of sandstone aod 
basalt, naturally sheer in some places .”— Da ily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 4, 188*. 

B. As adv . : Clean, quite, completely, right, 
at once. 

“Bow d their stiff necks, leaden with etonny blasts, 
Or torn np sheer." Milton : P. R., It. 419. 


sheer (1), v.t. & i. (Shear, p.) 

sheer (2), v.i. (Dut scheren := to shear, . , . 
to withdraw or go away.] 

NauL : To decline or deviate from the line 
of the proper course ; to slip or move aside : 
as, A ship sheers from her course. 

■[ (l) To sheer alongside : To come gently 
alongside any object. 

(2) To sheer off: To turn or move aside to a 
distance ; to move off; to go away. 

(3) To sheer up: To turn and approach to 
s place or ship. 

sheer, s. [Sheer (2), v .] 

1. Shipbuilding: 

(1) The npward curvature of the lines of a 
vessel toward the bow and stem. Sharp 
vessels generally have more than fnli-built 
ones ; small vessels more than large ones ; and 
merchantmen more than meu-of-wsr. When 
the deck is 'perfectly flush from stem to steru, 
a vessel is said to have a straight sheer. 

(2) The after-strake of a vessel. 

2. Naut. : The position of a ship riding at 
single anchor with the anchor ahead. When 
riding at short acope of cable, when she 
swings at right angles to the cable, exposing 
a larger surface to the wind or current, ana 
causing the anchor to drag, she ie said to break 
her sheer. 

Tf (1) To quicken the sheer: 

Shipbwild. : To shorten the radius which 
strikes out the curve. 

(2) To straighten the sheer: 

Shipbuild. : To lengthen the radlua. 

sheer-batten, «. 

1, Shipbuild. : A atrip nailed to the ribe to 
Indicate the position of the wales or bend* 
preparatory to those planks being bolted on. 

2. Naut. : A horizontal batten seized to the 
shrouds above the dead-eyes to keep the latter 
from turning. 

sheer-boom, *. 

Lumbering: A boom in a stream to catch 
logs and direct them towards a log-pond. 
[Boom (2), «., III.] 

sheer-draught, sheer-draft, *. 

Shipbuild.: The same as Sheer-plan (q.v.). 

• sheer-hook, s. [Sbeak-hook.] 

sheer-hulk, *. 

Naut. : An old vessel fitted with aheers for 
taking out and putting in masts of vessels. 
[Sheers.] 

sheer-lashing, ». 

Naut. : The mode of lashing together the 
legs of the sheer at the cross. The middle of 
the rope is passed around the cross, the ends 
passed np and down respectively, then re- 
turned on their own parts and lashed together. 

sheer-line, «. 

1. Shipbuild . ; The line of the deck at the 
side of the ship. 

2. MU. : The stretched hawser of a flying 
bridge along which the boat passes. 

sheer-mast, *. 

Naut. : A mast formed of a pair of spars, 
between which the yard of the aail is slung. 

sheer-mould, *. 

Shipbuild. : A long, thin plank for adjusting 
thn ram-line on the ship’s side, in order to 
form the sheer of the ship. One of its edges 
is curved to the extent of sheer intended to 
be given. 

sheer -plan, i. 

Shipbuild . ; The plan of elevation of a ship, 
whereon is described the outboard works, ss 
the wales, shear-rails, ports, drifts, heads, 
quarters, post, and stem, &c,, the hang of 
each deck inside, the wster-linee, &c. 

sheer-rail, #. 

Shipwright.: A rail surrounding s ship djj 
the outside, under the gunwale. Also called 
a Waist-rail. 

eheer-strake, *. 

Shipbuild. : The strake nnder the gunwale 
in the top aide. 

•sheer'-ljf, adv. [Eng. sheer, a.; -ly.] At 
once, quite, completely, sheer. ( Beaum . A 
Flet. : Mad Lover , v. 1.) 


l&te, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, th£re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or# wore, w<?l£ work, wh6, s£n; mute# cfcb, core, unite, our. r4le, fill; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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•heer^, * shears, a pi. [The same word as 
shear', s., snd so called from the resemblance 
to a pair of shears.] 

Naut .: An apparatus consisting of two 
roasts, or legs, secured together at the top, 
and provided with ropes or chains and pulleys ; 
used principally for masting or dismantling 
ships, hoisting in and taking out boilers, &c. 
The legs are separated at their feet to form an 
extended base, 
and are lashed 
together at 
their upper ends, 
to which the guy- 
ropes and tackle 
are attached. The 
sheers have one 
motion on the 
steps describing 
an arc, and are 
inclined from the 
perpendicular to 
a greater or less 
extent as re- 
quired, by slacking or hauling on the guy- 
rope or fall of the sheer-tackle. Temporary 
sheers are made of two spars lashed together 
at the tap and sustained by guys. Permanent 
sheers are sloped together at top and crowned 
with an Iron cap bolted thereto. They are 
now usually mounted on a wharf, but were 
formerly placed on a shear-hulk (q.v). 

t sheer'- waiter, a [Shearwater.] 

sheet, • sheete, * schete, ehete, a [A.S. 
scete, scyte — a sheet, original meaning =a pro- 
jection, being allied to scedt = a corner, a 
nook of ground, a fold of a garment, from 
scedtan — to shoot (q.v.). ; cf. A.S. scedta = 
tha foot of a sail ; IceL skaut = a sheet, a 
comer of a square cloth, sheet, or rope at- 
tached to a sail ; Dut. schoot = a shoot, sprig, 
bosom, lap ; Sw. shot = the sheet of a sail.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A large, broad, and thin piece of anything, 
as paper, linen, glass, iron, Ac. ; specifically — 

(1) A broad and large piece of cloth, as of 
linen or cottoo, used as part of the furniture 
of a bed. 

"O'er the hUuched sheet her raven hair 
Idea In disordered stream*." 

Mu thru Arnold : Tristram * Iseult, 11 

(2) A broad piece of paper, either unfolded 
as it comes from the manufacturer, or folded 
inta pages. Sheets of paper are of various sizes ; 
as royal, demy, foolscap, Ac. [Paper.] 

M A thtrt of blank paper that mnat hare thla new 
imprimatur clapt opoa it" — Addison: Spectator, 
No. 445. 

(S) (Pi.) ; A book or pamphlet 

“ To tbi* the following shoots ara Intended for a full 
and diatinct answer."— Water land. 

(4) A sail. 

2. Anything expanded ; a broad expanse or 
surface. 

" Such sheets of fire, saeh hursts of horrid thunder, 
1 never remember to have heard.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, ill 2. 

IL Naut. : A rope attached to the clew of a 
sail in order to extend it. Lower square sails, 
or courses, have another rope, the tack (q.v.). 

IT (1) A sheet in the wind : Slightly intoxi- 
cated ; somewhat tipsy. ( Colloq . dt slang.) 

(2) In sheets : 

Print. : Lying flat or expanded ; not folded, 
or folded but not bound. (Said especially of 
printed pages.) 

sheet-anchor. * shoot - anchor, s. 

[Orig. and properly shoot-anchor, i.e., an 
anchor to be shot out or lowered In case 
of great danger.] 

1. Lit. dt Naut. : The largest anchor of a 
ship, let go in cases of extreme danger. 

2. Fig. : The chief support ; the last refuge 
or resort for safety. 

** Thii Mylng they make their i hoot -a nch or. " — Cra ri- 
mer : Answer to Gardiner, p*. 11T. 

sheet hen d, s. 

Nautical : 

1. A double hitch, formed by laying the 
bight of one rope over that of another, pass- 
ing its two parta under the two parts or the 
other, and upward through tta bight cross- 
wise snd overlaying it. 

2. The strongest cable on board ship ; bent 
to the sheet-anchor. 

sheet- cable, s. 

Naut. : The cable attached to the sheet-an- 
chor ; the strongest and best cable in the ship. 


sheet-copper, a Copper in broad, thin 

plates. 

sheet-glass, «. A kind of crown-glasa, 
formed firat into an elongated spheroidal form, 
and then swung around in a vertical circle 
and reheated two or threa times, until the 
end not attached flies opea, and the glasa 
assumes the form of a hollow cylinder. Tha 
cylinders are cut longitudinally with a dia- 
mond, snd placed in a furnace, where they 
open out into sheets under the influence of 
heat. Glass made in this way is also' known 
as cylinder, broad, spread, or German glaas. 

Sheet-iron, s. Iron in broad, thtn plates. 

sheet-lead, a Lead formed in broad, 
thin plates. 

sheet-lightning, s. 

Elect, dt Meteor. : Lightning which, not being 
compressed by a dense atmosphere, is free to 
expand into a aheet of flame. [Liqbtkino, 11.] 

sheet-pile, a The same as Sbeetino- 
pile (q.v.). 

* sheet, v.t. [Sheet, *.] 

1. To furnish with a sheet or sheets. 

2. To cover or wrap in a aheet ; to shroud. 

• M Where damp* hang mould'rlne on the ivied wall. 

And sheeted g hoata drink up the midnight dew." 

Smollett : Lose Elegy. 

3. To cover, as with a aheet ; to shroud. 

“ Tea. like the atag, when mow the pasture sheets. 
The barks of trees tbou brows'd." 

Shakesp.: Antony * Cleopatra . L 4. 

• sheet -^d, a. [Eng. sheet ; -ed.) 

1. Shrouded or wrapped in & aheet. (Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, 1. 1.) 

2. Formed into or resembling a sheet. 

" Blasts from NLffelbelm 
Lifted the sheeted mists." 

Longfellow: Teg tier's Drapa. 

* Sheet a. [Eng. sheet; -en.) Made of 
sheeting. (Davies : Paper's Complaint, 250.) 

sheet'-ftil, s. [Eng. sheet ; -ful( 1).] As much 
as a sheet will hold ; enough to fill a sheet. 

sheet -frig, a [Eng. sheet; -ing.] 

1. Fabric: Common calico, bleached or un- 
bleached. Sometimes made of double width 
for sheets. 

" Diapers were made in ooe town or district, damasks 
in another, sheeting in a third, fine wearing linen in a 
fourth, coarse in a fifth. “—Berkeley : The Querist, f 622. 

2. Hydr. Eng. : A lining of timber or metal 
for protection of a river-bank. Timber is the 
usual material, snd consists of sheet-piles or 
of guide piles snd planking, fortified by 
anchoring to the bank in the rear. 

3. Tobacco : The act or process of laying the 
leaves flat to be piled in books. 

4. Wool-man. : A form of batting ; a process 
of bringing the fibre into an even aheet. 

sheeting-pile, sheet-pile, a 

Hydr. -eng. : A plank, tongued snd grooved, 
driven between two principal piles, to shut 
out the water. The exterior pilea of a coffer- 
dam or other structure, serving to sastain & 
filling in of earth, masonry, or other material. 

* sheet -jf, a. [Eng. sheet ; «y.) Forming a 
sheet or broad expanse ; broad. 

" Ware tha Niagara ttraa broken, at least if *©ma 
considerable parta of it were not left broad aud sheety. 
It might be a grand acene ol eooluaion."— Gilpin : 
Tour to the Lakes, voL L, f A 

• shefe, s. [SiiEAr, a] 

sheik, sheikh, s. [Arab, sheikh — an elder, 
a chief.] The head of a Bedouin family of 
importance with its retainers, or of a clan or 
tribe. He Is sovereign within the portion of 
the desert occupied or traversed by hla people, 
but, if too despotic, can be kept withiQ 
bounds by the knowledge that a portion of 
Ida clan may transfer its allegiance to some 
other sheik. When war exists, the eheiks 
of a region confederate together and choose 
one of their number as a sheik or chief. The 
position of Abraham with his allies, Aner and 
Eshcol of Mamre, much resembled that of an 
Arab sheik with hla confederates (Gen. xiv. 
13, 14). When a traveller passes through the 
territories of a sheik he pays for guidance and 
safa conduct, a process which requires repeti- 
tion whenever the petty dominions of some 
new sheik are reached. 

shelk-nl-lslam, s. The highest Mu- 
hammadan ecclesiastical functionary in Tur- 
key, In whom the primacy is vested. 


shell, shell -lag, a. [Sheal, Shealjno.] 
shell-drake, a [Sheldraee.] 
ShS-k&r'-ry, s. [Shikaree, J 
Sh£k r -«1, f. [Heb. *?}7$ (sheqel) (see def,), from 
(shagal) = to weigh, to weigh out.) 

1. Hebrew weights : Tha fundamental weight 
In tha Hebrew scale. It is believed to have 
weighed 8*78 dra. avoirdupois, 10 dwt troy. 
Half a ehekel was called a bekah, which was 
divided into ten gerahs. Three hundred 
shekels constituted a talent. 

2. Hebrew money : A coin, believed to have 
been worth 2s. 8*S7d., or 54 *74 American cents, 
but money was then, perhspa, ten times as 
valuable as now. Shekels of the Msccabee 
period still exist, lo shekels of threa years, 
struck under Simon Msccabseus, the obverse 
has a vase, over which are the Hebrew letters 
aleph, ahin with a beth, and shin with a 
gimel ; tha reverse, a twig with three buds 
and an Inscription, Jerusalem Kedushsh, or 
H3kedushsh (Jerusalem the Holy). The cha- 
racter Is the Samaritan. Other so-called 
shekels Id the square Hebrew letters are con- 
sidered forgeries. 

8h$-ki'-nah, t. [Shechinah.] 

Bhdld, t, & a. [A.S. scyld, sclld . ] 

* A. As subst. : A shield. 

B. As adj. : Speckled, flecked, piebald. 
(Pror.) 

sheld duok, s. 

Ornithology: 

1. The Shelduck (q.v.). 

2. M erg us serrator, the Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser. 

"In Ireland tht* apeclea la more or leu oommoo In 
winter . . . being generally known to tbe fiah«rmen 
and lowlere by the name of Sheld-duckt, and, occa- 
ilonalljr ft* Spear- Wigeon, on account of tbe tharp 
serrated hlYL— Tamil : British Birds (ed. 4tbJ, Iv. 496. 

shSld'-&f-le, ehSld'-fcp-le (le as $1), a 

[Sheld, a.] The chaffinch. (Prov.) 

* shdlde, s. [Shield, a] A French crown, 
so called from having the figure of a shield on 
one side. 

shST-drake, a [From East Anglian sheld = 

S irti-coloured (Ray : Eng. Words, p. 74) ; the 
Id Norse name was skjoldungr, from s Itfoldr 
= (1) a patch, (2) a piebald horse. Some make 
skjoldr = a shield, and refer it to the shield- 
like patch od the breast of the bird, thus ac 
counting for the English form shieldrake .] 
Omith. : Tadoma comuta (or vulpanser) oi 
modern ornithologists ; Anas tadoma (Linn.). 
It is somewhat larger than an ordinary duck, 
with a fleshy protuberance at the baaa of the 
bill, whence its specifio name. It is a very 
handsome bird ; head snd upper neck dark 
glossy green, broad white collar, below which 
a broader band of bright bay extends from 
the back across the breast ; outer scapulars, 
primaries, a median abdominal stripe, sod a 
bar on tip of middle tail-quills black ; tuner 
sacondsries and lower tail - coverts gray ; 
speculum rich bronze-green ; rest of plumage 
white. The female is smaller, and lesa bril- 
liantly coloured. It frequents sandy coasts 
In Britain, Europe, North Africa, ranging 
across Asia to Japan ; nesting under cover, 
usually iu a rabbit-hole. The Ruddy Shel- 
drake ( Tadoma casarca ) sometimes strays to 
the British Islands, but is a native of Barbary, 
south-eastern Europe, and central Asia. Its 
colour is an almoat uniform bay, the male 
with a black ring round the neck. The Com- 
mon Sheldrake breeds freely tn captivity, 
crossing readily with other species, snd tha 
offspring ahow a remarkable tendency to re- 
version. 

* sheld -trome, * sheld trume, * shel 
trome, * shel - trone, * shel - troun, 
* ahel-trun, * sohll-trum, s. [A. 8. scild- 
truma ~ a shield-troop, from scild = a shield, 
and truma = a troop of men.] A body of 
troops useef to protect anything ; a guard, a 
squadron. 

shel'-diiok, a [Sheldrake.] 

Omith, : The female of tha Sheldrake (q.v.) 

shelf; * schelfe, * shelfe, s. [A.S. scytfe - 
a plank or shelf, coga. with Low Ger. schelfe 
— a shelf, schelfem = to scale off, to peel ; cl 
Dut. schelfe = a shell; Ger. schelfe = a husk, 
a paring, a shell ; Icel. skjdlf=& shell] 



sheers. 


boil, ; pout, J6^1 ; cat, $ell, chorus, £hin, ben£h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = 1 
-elan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -{Ion, -glon = zhiin, -cions, -tioua, -sious = shhs. -hie, -die, &c. = bel. d$L 
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shelf— shell 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. A ledge for bolding articles secured to 
a wall, &c. ; a board or platform of boards 
secured horizontally to a wall, Ac., or on a 
frame apart, to bold vessels, books, or the 
like ; a ledge. 

* TbeM admit not any modern book." 

Pope : Moral £t*ay», iv. 140. 

2. A projecting layer of rock ; a stratum 
lying horizontally. 

* 3. A rock or ledge of rooks rending the 
water shallow; a shoal, a sandbank. [In this 
sense there is a confusion with shelve, 2.] 

* 8nre of hit pilot*# low, he take* hiawlf 

The helm, »tern aloof, and ihuna the 4Mv- 
Dry dm : Viryil ; Jineid r. 1,123. 

IL Sftip&uiW.: An inner timber following 
the shetjr of the vessel and bolted to the 
inner side of the ribs to strengthen the frame 
and sustain the deck-beams. 

Tj To lay (or prut) on the shelf: To put aside 
as out of use, or date, or unfit for further 
service. 

• shSlf, r.t [Shelt, a.] To put or lay on a 
shelf; toehelve. 


• Shelf -fr o. [Eng. shelf; -y.] 

1. Fuli of or abounding with sandbanks or 
rocks rising neariy to the surface, and so 
rendering navigatiou dangerous. 

“ Olide* hr the «yr*us r vliffi. a shel/y ttm*\ 
f -nr>p toiamons for »hip* and nailer* lout. 

8 Dryden : VfryU ; <£ntid r. l.VSS. 

2. Full of strata of rock; having rocky 
ledges cropping up. 

- Tha tillable field* ar* In *ome place* so toefh. that 
the plough will acarcely cut them : aad In aome «o 
skeffy. that th* com hath much ado to faaUa iU 
root Corew; Survey q/ CormsalL 


shell, * ache lie, * shelle, a [A.S. ecdl, 
pcyll ; cogn. with Dnt. schel ; Icel. sktl; Goth. 
skalja — s tile. Allied to scale (1), e.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The hard outside covering of anything, 
especially that which serves t.e the covering 
of certain fruits and animals : as— 


(1) The outside or covering of a nnt. 

(2) In the same sense as IL 8. I 

“Thwc t torch e*] being laid aaid*. shells ot flahe* 
■occecded. which they sounded lu th* mauner of 
trumtwU.’— Potter: Antiquities of Greets*, hk. iii., 
eh. lx. 

(3) The covering or outside layer of an egg. 


** Think him as e serpent'* egg ... 
And kill him In the shelf 

Shuketp. : Julius Cmtar, 


ILL 


2L Any framework or exterior strncture, 
regarded as not being completed or filled fh ; 
a carcase. 


*• The marqul* of Medina Bldonla mada the shell ot 
a houee that would have been a very noble building, 
had he brought it to perfection.*— Addison t On Italy. 

3. Any slight hollow structure or vessel, 
incapable of sustaining rough usage. 

4. A coarse kind of coffin ; ora thin interior 
coffin inclosed by the more substantial one 

5. The exterior plates of a steam-boiler 
6L In the same sense as 11. 5. 


• 7. A musical Instrument, such as a lyre, 
the first lyre being made, according to the 
classic legend, of strings stretched across a 
tortoise-shell. 

** Tha hollow of that then. 

That apoke so awectly. and *o well." 

Dryden : St. Cecilia?* Day. 

•8. Ontward ehow without inward sob- 
atance or reality. 


"go devout are the "Romanist* about thi* outward 
Asti of religion, that if an aJUr b* mcv*d. or * stone 
of it broken, it ought to be rwoonsecraUd. "~A yliff* : 
Pareryon. 

9. A name given to one of the forma at 
several public schools. 

10. A sheli-jacket. 


IL Technically : 

1. Calico-work: An engraved copper roller 
used tn calico printing. 

1 2. Entom, : An elytron (q.v.). 

•* Converted Into css— or shells (elytra)."— Surainson 
* Shuckard : Insects (1840), p. BL 

3. Nautical : 

(1) The wooden outer portion or casing of 
a block, which is mortised for the sheave, and 
bored at right angles to the mortise for the 
pin, which is the axis or the sheave or sheaves. 

(2) A kind of thimble dead-eye block em- 
ployed In joining the ends of two ropes. 

4. Optics : A concave-faced tool of cast-iron, 
in which convex lenses are ground. The 
glasses are attached to the face of a runner, 


Which is worked around with a circular 
a winging stroke, so as not to wear either the 
glasses or the shall Into ridges. 

5. Ortfa. : A hollow projectile containing a 
bnrsting-charge, which is exploded by s time 
or percussion ftu**. Invented at Venlo, 1495 ; 
used by the Turks at the siege of Rhodes, 
1522. Sheila are usually made of cast-iron, 
and for mortars and smooth-bore cannon are 
spherical ; but for rifled guns they are, with 
tiie exception of Whitworth's and a few others, 
cylindrical and have a conoidal point. Palliser 
shells are made of " chilled" cast iron, and 
are mnch harder. Sh*Il9 ara caused to take 
the grooves in a rifled gun ; to receive a rotary 
motion, by means of etuds, as in the French 
and early Woolwich and Armstrong systems ; 
by a leaden casing, as in many of Armstrong’s 
first guns, and, more recently, by means of 
a disc or ring, ths sabot, which is expanded 
In the act of firing. Hardened tsteel shells of 
from six to thirteen-inch caliber, now being 
made for the United States Government, will 
penetrate several Inches of Ilarvoyized armor 
plate without crumbling or showing serious 
abrasion. 

6. Omith. : [Egg-shell]. 

7. Wearing ; The bare of the lay, which are 
grooved to receive the reed. 

8. ZooL : A calcareous defence for the soft 
and vnlnerable bodies of the various animals, 
specif., of the Mollusca. The relation of the 
shell to the breathing-organ is so close that 
Mr. S. P. Woodward regarded the former as a 
pneumoakeleton, essentially a calcified por- 
tion of the mantle, with the breathing organ 
as the most specialised part. So many mol- 
luscs have shells that the whole sub-kingdom 
has been called Testacea, or popularly ‘‘shell- 
fish but some are without shells, while the 
great Cruataceous sub-class of the Entomos- 
traca possess them, and the fossil bivalve, 
hingeleas shell of the Crustaceona genus Esthe- 
ria was long mistaken for the hinged shell of 
Posidonoraya, a true mollusc. Shells are said 
to be external when the animal Is contained in 
them, and internal when they are concealed in 
the mantle. In form, the shells of molluscs 
may be univalves or bivalves. Formerly there 
was a category also of multivalves, including 
the cirripedes ; but these are now classed 
with the Crustacea. Shells are composed of 
carbonate of lime with a little animal matter. 
The former is derived from the food. In 
structure they may be fibrous, laminated, 
horny, or glossy and translncent; in lustre 
they may be dull, porcellanous, or nacreous. 
The shell is formed by the mantle. The more 
it ts exposed to light the brighter it is. [Fnr 
their geological value see Fossil.] The distri- 
bution of sea-shells in the ocean is easily 
accounted far : freshwater shells, in Darwin's 
view, are transferred to new regions by' ad- 
hering, as young ones often do, to the feet of 
water-birds. The means for dispersing land- 
sbella are less effective, and in fact they are 
often confined to eingle islands or aimilar 
limited areas. (Carapace, Echinodermata, 
Foraminifeha. Test, Tortoiseshell, Ac.] 

shell-anger, a A pnmp-bit (q.v.). 

shell-bark, *. 

Bot. : Carya alba. [Shao-bark, Hickory.] 
Thick Shell-bark Hickory is Carya sulcata. 

shell-binder, a 

Zool. : Terebella conchilega, plentiful on 

some parts of the British coast. The tube is 
of great length, and built np almost entirely 
of sand. 

shell-bit, a A wood-boring tool naed In 
a brace. It has a semi-cylindrical form, ter- 
minates lu a sharp edge, and has a holiow 
shank. 

shell-board, a A frame placed on a cart 
or weggon for the purpose of carrying hay, 
straw, Ac. 

shell-boat, *. A boat with s light frame 
and thin ceveriug ; one kind of racing-boat. 

shell- button, s. A hollow button made 
of two pieces, front and back, joined by a 
turn-over seam at the edge, and usuaiiy 
covered with silk or cloth ; also a button made 
of mother-of-pearl. 

shell- cameo, «. A cameo ent on a shell 
Instead of a stone, the shells U9ed having 
different layers of colour, so as to exhibit the 
peculiar effects of a cameo. 

shell-fish, a pL A popular, bn t Incorrect, 


name for marine or fluviatile animals naed for 
food, and having a defensive covering. This 
may be a carapace, as in the Crab, the Lobster, 
and the Crayfish ; a spiral or conical univalve 
shell, as in the Whelk and Limpet respec- 
tively ; or a bivalva shell, os in the Oyster 
and Mussel. 

“ Cr*b« and other sheU-llth which *bonnd don't p*r 
the cxmAg *." — James t Onset te, Not. », IMS. 

Sometimes the name is limited to the 
Molluscs, and Woodward (Jtfo/Iusca (ed. 18S0), 
p. 2S) says that this popular name, “ though 
nnt qnite accurate, cannot be replaced by any 
other epithet in common use.” 

shell-flower, s. 

Bot. : Chclone glabra, s variety of Ckelont' 
obliqua. The corollas, which are in spikes, 
are tubular and inflated. 

shell-fongass, a. 

Fort. : A mine charged chiefly with shells, 
and covered with earth. [Fouoasb.] 

shell-gauge, s. 

Ordn. : An instrument for verifying the 
thickness of hollow projectiles. 

Shell-gold, e. Chips or thin laminse oi 
gold prepared by beating ; applied to surfaces 
for decorative purposes. 

shell-gun, a A gun or cannon for throw- 
Ing bombs or shells. 

shell-hook, *. 

Ordn,: A pair of tongs with Iiook9, which- 
are inserted into the ears of a shell, and by 
which It is carried to the mortar. 

t shell-insects, t. pi [Shelled-insbcts.] 
shell-jacket, s . 

Mil, : An undress military jacket. 
Shell-lac, *. [Shellac.] 
shell-Ume, 8. Lime obtained by bnrnlng 
sea-shells. 

shell-limestone, i. 

Geology: 

1. Gen.: A limestone composed mainly of ‘ 
sheils. A stratum of this type is at present 
forming in shallow water at 8heU Ness, on 
the east of Sheppey. {Seeley.) 

2. Spec. : Muschelkalk (q.v.). 
shell-marl, a 

Geol. : A deposit of cley, peat, and other 
substances mixed with shells, which collect* • 
at the bottom of lakes. Shell-meri occurs 
abundantly in parts of the United States, and 
ts largely used for fertilizing purposes. Re- 
mains of fossil animals have been found in it, 
and in the shell-marls of Scottish lakes remains 
of recent animals occur. 

shell-mounds, i. j> I. 

Anthrop . : Kitchen-middens (q.v.). 

•• Outlying Mvaget are stIU heaping np theUmounds 
tika thereof far- past Scandinavian antiquity."— Tytor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. UTS), IL «L 

shell -out, s. A game at billiards, 
shell-parr akeet, a 

Omilh. : MelopsiUacus undulatus, an Austra- 
lian species, easily distinguished by its breast* 
of lovely green, and back delicately banded 
with biack and yellow. It differs essentially 
from all other parrots in warbling a low, con* 
tinnous, and not unlively melody, something 
like the English Whitethroat. It breeds in con- 
finement very readily, if properly treated. The 
first living specimen was brought to England 
by Gonld In 1840; but since that period 
it baa become common in American and 
English aviaries. Called also Undulated and 
Waved Grass Parrakeet. 

shell proof; a. Proof against sheila ; Im- 
penetrable by shells ; bomb-proof, 
shell-pump, ». A sand-pump (q.v.). 

shell-road, *. A road, the upper stratum 
of which is composed of a layer of broken 
shells. 

shell-sand, *. Sand consisting mainly 
of comminuted shells. 

shell-work, s. Work composed of ot 
ornamented with sheila. 

shell, v.L & L [Shell, a] 

A. TYnnaftive: 

L To strip or break off the shell of ; to takf •* 
out of the shell : as, To shell nuts. 


ate, at. Ore, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t,. 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, r&le, foil; try, Syrian, co, ce = e;'ey = a; <iu = kw. 
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2, To separate from the shell : as, To shell 
corn. 

2. To throw or hurl bomb-shells Into, upon, 
or among : as. To shell a town. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To fell off, as a shell, crust, or exterior 
Coat. 

•< The ulcers were cored, end the scabe Shelled oft"— 

WUeman. 

2. To cast the shell or exterior covering. 

If To shell out: To pay up or hand over 
money, Ac. : as, The thieves made him shell 
out. ( Colloq .) 

shell apple, i. 

1. The common Crossbill, Loxia curvirostra. 

( Prov .) 

2. The chaffinch. (Prov.) 

>3hel'-l&C, s. [Eng. shdQ) y and Jac(q.v.).] 

Chen. : Lac purified by meltiDg and strain* 
ing through coarse cotton bags. It occurs in 
commerce in thin, translucent, hard flakes, 
varying in colour from yellowish brown to 
black, sp. gr. 1‘139, and is soluhle in alcohol, 
hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, potash, soda, 
and borax, but insoluble in ammonia. A 
bleached or white variety is prepared by dis- 
solving crude lac in potash or soda, filtering 
and passing chlorine ga9 into the filtrate till 
all is precipitated ; this is then collected, 
washed with water, slightly heated, and then 
twisted into sticks. Shellac is chiefly used 
in varnishes, lacquers, and In the manufectcre 
of sealing-wax. 

til S lied, pa. par . & a. [Shell, ?.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

1. Stripped or deprived of the shell ; having 
shed or cast the shell. 

2. Provided with a shell or shells, 
t shelled-insects, s. pL 

Zool. : A name sometimes given to the 
Crustacean group Entomostraca (q.Y.), from 
the fact that most of its members are more 
or less entirely Invested in a shelly envelope. 

ahei-less, a. [Eng. shelfl) ; -fess.) Destltnte 
of a shell ; having no shell. 

" I found » pair of t re ©-to ads, male »nd female, «nd 

• large t hellett •.VA'ilT—Btirrough* : Pepacton, p. Ml 

shSll-ihg, pr. par., a., A t. [Shell, v.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A commercial name for groats. 
(Simmonds.) 

* shell' -moat, *. [Eng, shelly and meat.] Food 
covered with a shell, as eggs, nuts, Ac. 

M Shrilmeat* nmy be eaten after foul band* without 
my hftnn.*— Puller: Sol]/ Slat*, p. 8S& 

* shel'-lum, s. [Skellum.] 

a. [Eng. shell ; -y.] 

1. Abounding with shells ; covered with 
ah ells. (Blackie : Lay of Highlands , p. 18.) 

2. Consisting of a shell or shells. 

- Their thelly fcrewure*, and their golden eojut* 
Grainger; Sulpicia, Foem L 

3. Of the nature of a shell. 

" This m embrace was entirely of the thelly nature.* 
—Goldtmtih ; Hilt. Earth, voL lv., cb. v. 

Shel'-ta* s. [Seedef.] An ancient Celtia Ian- 
guage, said by Mr. C. G. Lelsnd to he peculiar 
to tinkers, but extensively understood and 
spoken by most of the confirmed tramps and 
vagabonds In Great Britain. ( Academy , Nov. 
20, 1S80, p. 347.) 

Bhel'-ter, s. [According to Skeat a corruption 
of Mid. Eog. sheldtrome (q.v.).] 

1. That which protects, defends, or covers 
from injury or annoyance; a protection, a 
defence. 

" They wish tho mount*in« now might bo again 
Thrown on thorn, *a * ih«lter from hi* Ire. ' 

Milton : P. L., vL 847. 

2. A place or position which affords cover 
or protection ; cover, protection, security. 

** Ho Reeks tho Shelter of the crowd." 

, Bcolt ; The Chose, 23L 

•hoT-ter, v.t.>& i. [Sheltek, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To provide or supply with shelter, cover, 
or protection from injury, danger, or annoy- 
ance ; to protect, to cover, to secure. 

“ To a better thee from tempest." 

Bhaketp. t Venue A Adonis, 3*8. 


2. To place in shelter or under cover ; often 
with the reflexive pronoun, to betake one’s 
self to shelter or cover. (Lit. <£ Fig.) 

3. To cover from notice. 

“ Shelter paaalon under friendship's name." 

Prior. {Todd.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To take shelter ; tn shelter one's sell 

“ Come, shelter." Bhaketp. : 1 Henry IV., 1L S. 

2. To give or afford shelter. 

shel'-tered, a. [Eng. shelter; -ecL] Protected, 
covered, or shut in from any thing that can 
injure, annoy, or incommode ; especially, pro- 
tected by natural or artificial means from in* 
clement weather. 

" In that Sheltered Coro." — Globe, Nov. 12, 1386. 

ehel'-tcr-er, s. [Eng. shelter, v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which shelters, covers, or protects. 

“ Hl« thelterert bs hleat," 

Wilber/orce. in Life , i. 188. 

* she V- ter -less, a. [Eng. shelter; dess.] 
Destitute of shelter or protection ; without 
home or refuge. 

“Now sad »nd Shriterleu, perhaps she lies." 

Rowe: Jane Shore.*. 

* shift -ter-fo a. [Eug. shelter; -y.) Afford- 
ing shelter. 

“ The w«rm *nd SheUery shores of Gibraltar and 
Barbery."— WAite.* Bel borne, p. 86. 

shel-to-pu'-slk, s. [Scheltopdsik.] 

shel’-t^, shol-tie, s. (Prob. so called from 
Shetland .] A very small but strong horse in 
Scotland ; a pony. 

“ On N Highland Shrity, th»t doe* not help me much 
faster forward.’’— Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. iv. 

shelve (IX v.L [Eng. shelves, pi. of sfulf( q.v.).] 

1. To plsce on a shelf or on shelves. 

•'The too accurate disposing or Shelving el his books." 
—Comment, on Chaucer (1665J. 

2. To ftirnlsh or provide with shelves. 

3. Fig. : To lay or put aside as out of use or 
unfit for active employment; to dismiss ; to 
pass by or over. 

“Seems to have suffered especially from the thriving 
proce **. "—Daily Telegraph, Oot. 1, 1886. 

shelve (2), v.i. [Orig. from Icel. shialgr = 
wry, oblique ; M. H. Ger. schelch ; O. Dut, 
schelw =■ on8 who squints.] To slope, to in* 
Cline downwards gradually, as a bank. 

“ There upon that thriving beach, the weary Trojans 
dragged their weary ship*. — Globe, Nov. 12, 1886. 

* shelve, «. [Shelve, v.) A shelf, a ledge. 

On a crag’* uneasy thrive." Keats. 

Sh§lve§f, a. pi* [Shelf, «.] 
shelv'-ing, a. A s. [Shelve (2), v.] 

A. As adj. : Sloping ; inclining gradually 
downward. 

“ Not caution* coasting hy the Shelving ihere." 

Cowper: An Ode ; Secundum Artem. 

*B. As subst. : A rock or sandbank ; a ledge 

of rocks. , A 

“ At his stem bs saw 

The bold Cloanthua near the thriving! drew. 

Dryden : Virgil : <En*id V. *1*. 

shelv'-ing, t. [Shelve a), v.) 

1. The act or operation of fitting up shelves, 
or of placing upon a shelf or shelves. 

2. Materials for shelves ; the shelves Of a 
room, shop, Ac., collectively. 

* BhelV-y, a. Eng. shelv(e); -y.] Shelving, 
sloping. 

“ The mountain's thriry side. * 

Blackie : La** of Highland t, p. 182. 

* shem-er-ing, s. [Shimmer, r.J An im- 
perfect light, a glimmering. 

Shem'-ite, s. [Eng. Shem : -its.] A descend- 
ant of Sbem, the eldest son of Noah. 

ShS-mit'-io, Shem -it-ish, a. [Eng. Shew- 
U(e) ; Ac, ‘ish . ] The same as Semitic (q.v,). 

s. [Semitiem.] 

* shend, soend-en, echend-en, v.t. [A.S. 

8cendan t scyndan; 0. Dut. schenden ; O. H. Ger. 
secndan, scentan , from A.S. sceand, scand, 
second, scond= disgrace ; Goth, skanda ; O. H. 
Ger. scanda y scanta.) 

1. To disgrace, to degrade, to blame, to re- 
proach, to revile, to put to shame. 

“ Ths famotu name of knighthood fowiy *hend 

Spenter: P. Q., II. vi. 85. 

2. To Injure, to damage, to hurt, to destroy. 

“Lomo of tlms ehendeth ns," 

Chaucer ; C. T* 4,441. 


3. To surpass, to overpower. 

“ Thftt did sxcell 

The rest, so far as Cyuthla doth thend 

Ths leaser atarrea." Spenter: Prothalamion, 121 

* shcnd -ful, a. [Eng. shend; */w!(0-] Igbo* 

miuious, disgraceful. 

* shend'-ful-l^, * shend ful-liohe, adv 

[Eng. s hendful; 4y.] In an ignominious or 
disgraceful manner. 

* shend'-ful-ness, s. [Eng. shendful; -ness.) 
Ignuininy, disgracefulnesa. 

* shcnd -ncss, * saend-ncase, t. [Eng. 

shend; •ness.) Disgrace, ruin, iguominy. 

“ Wyth uendneue inou." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 842. 

* shSnd'-ahip, * schond-schope, 

* schcn - schcpe, * acheu - sohipe, s. 

[Eng. shend; - ship .) Ignominy, disgrace, ruin. 

“ If a man noiissche long heer it la ichentchipe t® 
him.”— Wycliffe : 1 Corinth. xL 

* shene, a. [Sheen, a .] 
shent, pa. par. or a . [Shend.] 

ehe'-ol, s. [Heb. (sheol) s= 8 enb, 

terranean cavern, from bttyj (shaal)~ to be 
hollow.] 

Jewish Belief: The place of the dead. 
For its use In the A.V. see Hades, 2., and 
Hell, 2. (1). In the R.V. the word “ Sheol M 
is generally left untranslated In the text, 
while “grave" is put in the margin. For 
instance, in Ps. ix. 17, “The wicked shall 
be turned into hell" (A.V.), becomes “The 
wicked shall return to Sheol b (R.V.). 

shgp-^rd-lte, s. [After C. U. Shepard; 
autf. -ife (Aftft.).] 

Min.; A name given by Haidinger to t 
mineral substance found in a meteorite by 
Shepard, and supposed by him to be a sesqui* 
sulphide of chromium. , 

* shepen, * scblpne, * shepne, *. [A.S. 
scypen.] A stable, a stall. 

shep'-herd. *schep-herd, *. [A.S. scedp^ 

hyrde = a keeper of sheep : from scedp = a 
sheep, and fteoroe, hyrde = a keeper.] 

1. Lit. : A man employed in the tending, 
feeding, and guarding of sheep. 

2. Fig. : A .pastor ; one who exercises 
spiritual care over a district, community, or 
congregation. 

shepherd-god, i. A name applied to 
Pan. 

“Anon ho atained tho thick and rpengy aod 
With win* La honour of tho Shepherd-god. 

I Keatt : Endymion, L 22*. 

Shepherd Kings, s. pL The chiefs of s 
nomadic tribe of Arabs, who established 
theinselvea in Lower Egypt some 2,000 years 
b.c. Manetho says they rejgned 611 years, 
Eratosthenes says 470 years, Afrleanus, 284 
years, Eusebius, 103 years. Some say they 
extended over five dynasties, some over three, 
some limit tbeir sway to one ; some give the 
name of only one monarch, some of four, and 
others of six. Bunsen places them h.c. 1689 ; 
Lepsius, B.C. 1842 ; others, B.a 1900 or 2000. 

shepherd’s hag, shepherd’s purse, ?. 

Bet. : Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 

t shepherd’s heard, s. [Shkep’s-beabd.] 
shepherd’s cluh, s. 

Bot. : Verbose um Thapsus. 
shepherd’s eress, «. 

BoL : Tcesdalia nudicaulis. ( Prior ,) 

shepherd’s crook, s. A sheephook. A 

long staff with an iron crook fixed on its 
upper end. It is used by shepherds to catch 
or hold sheep. 

shepherd’s dog, sheep-dog, «. 

Zool. : A popular name for many varieties 
of Canis fdmilaris used to tend and drive 
sheep. The English Shepherds-dog has a 
longisb head, with a sharp muzzle, and good 
breadth over the forehead ; his ears are 
slightly raised, and his coat is short and 
woolly; tail usually long and bushy; he is 
less faithful and sagacious thsn the Colley. 
[Collie, s., I. 2.] The Drover’s Dog is larger 
and stronger, and ba9 usually a strain ol 
Mastiff blood. Special hreeds of Sheep-dogs 
are found on the Continent. • 


boll. poat, cat, 9011, chorus, 9U11. bench! go, gem; thin, this; sin, aji expect, ^enophon. eylst. -ing - 

Jj.- 4" -tlon, -sion = shfin ; -{Ion, -$lon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, Hilous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bfl,deU 
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shepherd's knot* j. 

Bot. : PotentiUa Torment ilia. 

shepherd’s myrtle* s. 

Bot. : Ruscus aruleatut. 

shepherd's needle* *. 

Bot, : (1) Scandix Pecten; (2) the genus 
9eranlnm. ( Bulkin .) 

shepherd’s plaid* *. 

1. A kind of small check pattern In cloth, 
woven with hlack and white warp and weft. 

2. A kind of woollen cloth, woven tn this 
pattern, and generally made Into shepherd’* 
plaids, and often tnto trouserings, Ac. 

shepherd’s pouch* *. 

Bot. : Capsdla Bursa-pastorU. 

shepherd’s purse, e. 

Bot , : (1) Capsdla Bursa-pastorU ; (2) the 
genus Thlaepi. 

shepherd’s rod, shepherd’s staff, *. 

Bot. : * (1) Dipsacus sylvestris; (2) D. pilosus. 
(Britten <t Holland.) 

shepherd's tartan* «. [Shepherd's 
plaid.] 

shepherd’s watch, *. 

Bot. : Anagallis arvensis. 

shepherd’s weather-glass, *. 

Bot. : Anagallis arvensis. 


* shSp -herd* v.L [Shepherd* a.] 

L To tend or guide* as a ehepherd. 
2. To attend or wait on ; to gallant. 


thgp’-herd~£ss* *. [Eng. shepherd; 
A woman who tenda sheep ; a rural lass. 


" No thepherdeu, bot Flora 
Peering In April'* front.’ 

SKaketp, : Winter * i Tat*. It. 4. 


thSp-her— dX-a, s. [Named after Mr. John 
Shepherd, curator of the Liverpool Botanical 
Garden.) 

Bot. : A genns of Elaeagnace®, Small dloe- 
clons shrubs from North America. Shepherdia 
canadensis is covered with rusty scales. 


1 sh3p r herd- ish* a. [Eng. shepherd ; -UK] 
Resembling a shepherd; suiting or becoming 
a shepherd ; rural* pastoral, rnatic. 

“ He would hare drawn her elder fitter, esteemed 
her inetch for beauty, in her thepherdith attire."— 
Sidney ; Arcadia. 

• sh&p'-herd-Xgm, *. [Eag. shepherd; -um.) 
Pastoral life or occupation. 

• shep ’-herd-ling* s. [Eng. shepherd; dim. 
guff. -ling.) A young shepherd., 

** Let each young Skcpherdlinff, 

Walk by, or etop hi* ear, th* whllat I elng." 

Brown i Britannia t Pattoralt, L I. 

• »h8p'-herd-l£, a. [Eng. shepherd; -ly.) 
Pastoral, rnral ; belonging to, or becoming a 
ahepherd. (Jer. Taylor.) 

• shSps'-tcr, a. [Eng. shap(e); - sUr .] One 
who shapes ; a sempstress. (Withal.) 


Sh8p'-way* a. [Etym. doubtful.] (See %) 

•. T Court of Shipway : 

Law: A court formerly held before the Lord 
Warden of the Cinque Ports to hear appeals 
from those ports which had separate fran- 
chises. The civil jurisdiction of the Cinque 
Ports was abolished by 18 & 19 Viet, c. 48. 

lh£ r-ar d'-I-a, a. [Named by Dillenlns after 
James Sherard, a botanist, who had botanical 
gardens at Eltham* Kent. (Loudon.) Named 
by Dillenins after hla patron, William Sherard, 
LL.D. (1W9-1728), consul at Smyrna. (Paxton^ 
Ac.) The two Sherarde were brothers.] 

Bot.: Field-madder; a genua of Galiacese. 
Calyx fnnnel-ahaped ; stamens four ; fruit 
irowned with the calyx. There is a single 
species, Sherardia arvensis. a email elender- 
braoched and spreading plant, with a small 
sessile umbel of pale blue flowers. Found in 
Britain tn corn-fields, Ac., flowering from 
April to October. 


•her'-b^t. *. [Arab, tharbat = a draught, a 
drink, a beverage, from sAartha = he drank.] 
An eastern cooling drink, made of fruit julcea 
diluted with water, and variously sweetened 
and flavoured. 


** Whene'er, at Hanm hour*. 

** I take him oool therbett and Sowar*.* 

Moore: nre-Worthippert. 


•herd* s. [Shard.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A fragment. (Obsolete, 
except In the compound pot-jft«rd.) 

2. HorL (PI): The fragments of pottery 
employed by gardeners to drain their flower 
pots. 

••here* v.L [Shear, v.] 

* shere* a. [Sheer, a.] 

sh8 - reef, s<?he - rir* ahS - riff' (IX 
slier-rife, a. [Arah.] 

1. A descendant of Muhsmmed through his 
daughter Fatima and Hassan lbn Ali. 

2. A prince or ruler, the chief magistrate 
of Mecca. 


shSr'-iflf ( 2 ), * ache-rif, * sher-eve* * she- 
rife, *sne-reyve, • chi -rifle, * Bnerife, 
'shriere, i. [A. S. setr-gerty a = a shire- 
reeve, from tclr = a shire (q.v.), and gerifa — 
a reeve (q.v.X] 

1. Io the United States the principal duties 
of the public official known as sheriff are to 
maintain peace and order, to attend as admin- 
istrative officer during sessions of court to 
guard prisoners and juries, to preside at inqui- 
sitions, to serve processes and execute tbe 
judgments of tbe courts, as tn the sale of 
property condemned for debt, &c. An un- 
pleasant duty of the sheriff is the execution 
of crimtnais condemned to death. In most of 
the states the aheriff is elected by the people, 
and in large cities, where the fees of the office 
are important* the position is a highly coveted 
ooe. Io some of the states nnder-sheriffs are 
appointed* who replace the sheriff In his ab- 
sence; while in all of them there are deputy 
sheriff*, the servants and agents of the sheriff 
io the performance of his duties. 

2. In England* the chief officerof the Crown 
in every county or shire, to whom the charge 
of the county la committed by letters patent. 
He Is appointed (except In the case of London 
and the county of Middlesex) hy the Crown 
out of three names submitted for each county 
by the judge who goes on circuit [Prick- 
ino, *lf.j Unless specially exempted, or in 
case of legal disability, the person nomi- 
nated is bound under penalty to serve the 
office. As keeper of the Queen’s peace, the 
sheriff is the first man in the county, and 
during hie year of office Is superior In rank 
to any Dobleman in the connty. He la spe- 
cially intrusted with the execution of the 
law and the preservation of the peace in his 
connty, for which purposes he has at hie dis- 
posal the whole civil force of the connty. 
[Posse comitatub.] Personally the sheriff 
performs only such duties as are pureiy hono- 
rary, as attendance upon the judges on cir- 
cuit, or duties of dignity or public importance, 
ae presiding over elections and the holding of 
county meetings. The ordinary 
such as execution of writa, Ac., are 
through an under-sheriff, so called to distin- 
guish him from tho sheriff, who Is often popu- 
larly known as the High-aherifT. 


functions, 

discharged 


** Originally th* high Sheriff w i* the offleUl deputy 
of the Crown, lor e enforcement— I d the eounty to which 
he belonged— of lew end order end of the Crown'* 
decree*. Did the Crown require en armed force, the 
Sheriff levied it, Th# Sheriff waa re* poo it hie for pro- 
riding that the Royal writ of enmmon* chould run io 
hi* *hrievalty. that it ehoold he dnly aerved and 
obeyed. When the court* of lew. a* representing the 
Crown, had recorded e Jndgment, it waa the duty of 
the Sheriff to eee that judgment enforced, whether 
against good# or person of the individual who waa the 
■uhject of the lodgment The theriff vu the incarna- 
tion of police, militia, high bailiff, Ac., rolled loto 
one. He waa the precursor, In day* of more primitive 
civilisation, of force* aod function* moat of which 
have now pasaed from hi* hand*. To this day he 1* ati 1 1 
th* recipient of the Royal writ for election of a mem- 
ber of Parliament and l* reepooaible for the cord net 
of the aame. He still enforce*, through hi* nnder- 
sherlffs, th# indgmenta of the aoperior court*; h# 
seises the good* of judgment debtors, though be has 
been relieved (hy the eDolitlon of Imprisonment for 
debt in 1869) of the odlon* duties of capiat ad satis- 
faciendum; and he It atili responsible for the do* 
carrying out of the sentence tvs. per coll. In the case 
of criminals sentenced to capital punishment Al*o — 
and this is tfa* moat onerous and least useful of bis 
functions— he is atili the nominal guardian and escort 
of tbe Crown, represented by jnagaa In eyre, when 
eounty assise* are being held. Up to the days of rail- 
roads, th* theriff actually escorted their lordships 
from one confine of hi* county to the other, meeting 
his neighbouring hrother Sheriff on the county border, 
and there receiving from him or tranaf erring to him 
hia august charges, fu older days hi* 'javeflo men* 
were e really armed and necessary force, requisite to 
ensure the safety of the Crown and ita deputies on th# 
march."— Field, Jan. 3. 1886. 


3. A law officer in Scotland, whose function a 
seem to have been originally, like those of 
the sheriff* In England, mainly executive, but 
who now Is judge tn s county court. At one 
time the office waa hereditary ; hut It Is now 


in the appointment of the Crown. Nearly all 
the sheriffs are now practicing lawyers resident 
in Edinburgh, sheriff-substitutes acting for 
them as local jndges in the several conntie*. 

Sheriff clerk, s. In Scotlind, the clerk 
of the sheriff's court, who hia charge of the 
records. He registers the judgments of the 
court, and Issues them to the proper parties. 

• sheriff geld, «. A rent formerly paid 
by a sheriff. 

sheriff-officer* u. Tn Scotland, an officer 

connected with the sheriff’s court, who la 
charged with arrests, the serving of processes 
and the like. 

• sheriff- tooth* «. A tenure by the ser- 
vice of providing entertainment for the sheriff 
at his county courts ; a common tax formerly 
levied for the sheriffs diet (Wharton.) 

shSr'-Xff-al-t^, shSr'-Iff-dim, shSr'-Iff- 
8 hip, shSr'-iff-wIck, s. [Eng. sheriff; 
- alty , -dom, -ship, -uriefc.] The office or juris- 
diction of a sheriff ; shrievalty. 

"Not only writa or orders were sent to the nobility 
end clergy io the several theriffwickt end betliwicki. 
hut to the commons, to assemble and take into eon- 
•(deration how to redress grievances, end support th* 

S bllck expense*.”— Bolingbroke: Diuertation upon 
•rtieu 


sher'-riffe, *. [Sheriff.] 

• shSr'-rls* *. [Sherry.) 

sherris-sack* s. Sherry. 

” A good therrit-tack hath a two-fold operation in it: 
it ascends me into the brain.”— Bhaketp . .« 3 Henry IT.. 
iv. a 

•hSr'-r^, s. [From the town of Xeres, near 
Cadiz, in Spain, whence it was brought. The 
original form of the word was sherris, the final 
* of which was dropped from a mistaken Idea 
that It was the plural ending* as In the case 
of pea for pease, Ac.] 

1. Comm. : A favourite Spanish white wine, 
prepared from smsll white grapes grown In the 
province of Andalusia, those which furnish 
the better qualities being cultivated In the 
vineyards or Xeres. In the manufacture of 
sherry the grapes are not gathered until they 
are quite ripe, and the fermentation Is con- 
tinued until nearly ali the sugar has been 
converted Into alcohol. At first It is of a pale 
straw colour, but tt darkens with sge. 
Sherries may be divided Into natural, contain- 
Ing from 20 to 26 per cent, of proof spirit, and 
fortified, containing from 80 to 40 per cent. ; 
the reason given for the addition of so mnch 
spirit ts that the wine will not otherwise stand 
the voyage. Sherry Is not adulterated to any 
great extent, but many of the cheap sherries 
now usually aold are mixtures of low-classed 
sherries with ordinary white wine, the strength 
being increased by the addition of alcohol. 

2. Pharm. : Sherry Is used in many of ths 
wines of the pharmacopoeia, as Vinumferri, Ac. 

sherry-cobbler, s. Sherry, sugar, and 
Iced water sucked up through a straw. 

BhSr'-r^-v&l-liej, s. pi. [A corrupt, of Fr. 
chevalier = a horseman.] Pantaloons nf thick 
cloth or leather worn buttoned round each 
leg over other pantaloons when riding. ( Amer .) 

• sherte* s. (Shirt.) 

• shete* v.t. [Shoot, t>.) 

shSth, *. [Perhaps connected with sheaCK 
(q-v.).] 

Agric.: That portion of a plough, some- 
times called the post or standard* which la 
attached at Its upper end to the beam snd at 
pointa below affords places of attachment for 
the share* mould-board, and land-side in ordi- 
nary ploughs. In shovel-ploughs It fills a 
similar function as the port to which tha 
share or shovel Is secured. 

ShSt'-land, s. [See def.) 

1. Geog.: A group of about 100 islands* 
twenty-three of which are Inhabited, lying 
to the north-east of Scotland. 

2. Zool. : A Shetland-pony (q.v.X 

“A tricksy Shetland, who goto through a ‘pieoe* 
with the big gruy .'— Daily Seen, Dec. H, ISM. 

Shetland pony, s. 

ZooL : A very small vsriety of tbe Horae 
(q.v.), with flowing manes and tails, peculiar 
to Shetland. They are very strong, and capa- 
ble of enduring great fatigue* Dot do not 
average more than eight bands in height. 


f&te* f&t* fare* amidst* what* fall, father; we, wSt, here* camel* her* there; pine, pit, sire* sir, marine; go* p5t» 
or. wore, W9I Z, work, wh6, sftn; mute* eftb* cure, unite, cur* rulo, fall; try* Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. . 


Shetlander— shift 
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ShSt’-land-er, a. (Eng. Shetland; *rr.] A 
native "or inhabitant of Shetland. (Chambers' 
Cyclop . vili. 678.) 

• shette, * shot, v.t. (Shut.] 

she ugh (gh guttural), s. [Cf. Ger. schacht = 
the shaft of a mine.] A ditch, a stank, an 
open draiu. (Scotch.) 

“And a* the boouy engine*, and wheel*, and the 
ootm, and sheughs, down at Olaiiwitherehlua ." — ScolC : 
Antiquary, ch. xliv. 

shew, e tie wed, shewn, Ac. (Show, Showed, 
Shown, Arc.] 

ehew-bread, a. (Show-bread.) 

* shew-el, * ehew-elle, $. (Proh. from shew 
= show.] An example ; something held up 
to give warning of danger (-Mires) ; a scarecrow 
(Trench). 

" go are thews hag-bear* ol opinion* brought by great 
elearke* Into the world to serve a* theuxllt. to keep 
them from tho*e fault*, whereto else th* ran It la of 
the world, and weakeneee of senses, might pnll them. 
—Sidney : Arcadia, p. 283. 

shew'-er (ew as 6), i. (Eng. shew ; ~er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who shows. 

2. Scots Law : A person named by the court 
in jury cases, usually on the suggestion of the 
parties, to accompany the six viewers when a 
view is allowed. (Viewer.] 

thews, s. (Etyra. doubtful.] (See extract.) 

*’ And other trees which demand meet attention 
shall be oovered with a anbetance called shetes, being 
the refuse of a fUxmill.*— Scott ; Prose Works (18431, 
xxL 142. 

they'-tan, s. (Arab.] A Muhammadan name 
for the'devil or a devil. 

shi'-ahfS. (Shiite.] 

thlb -bd-l^th, s. (Heb. = (1) an ear of corn ; 
(2) a river, from shdbal = to iueresse, to grow, 
to flow.] 

1. A word used as a test or criterion by 
which to distinguish the Ephrsimites from 

- the Gileadites, the former, through not being 
ahle to pronounce the letter sh, pronouncing 
the word as sibboleth (Judges xii.). 

I “ So macy died 


Withoot reprlers adjudtf d to drath. 

For want of well prooouncing thibboUzm. 

AfUton: Samson Agonistet , 38*. 


2. Fig. : The criterion, test, or watchword 
of a party; that which distinguishes one 
party from another, usually some peculiarity 
in things of little importance. 

** OpportonUm eurrired as the shibboleth of a fac- 
tion.— Du ily Telegraph, Sept, a 1883. 

* shld'-der, s. (Hiudeb.] 

Bblde, *«hyde, # schlde, s. (A.S. scide; 
cogn. with Icel. skidh ; Ger. scheit. From the 
same root as sheath and shed, snd a doublet of 
sfctd.] A piece split off; a splinter ; a billet 
of wood. 

" Beams of ash, and shides of okes." 

Phaer: Translation of Virgil. 

able, v. & s. (Shv, v.] 

ehlel, «. [Sheal.] A shed ; a small cottage. 
(Scotch.) 

" The swallows tinkling rouud my shiel. 

Amuse me st my spinoing wheel." 

Bums : Bess St her Spinning Wheel. 

shlel, v.t. [A variaat of shell (q.v.).] To take 
out of the shell or husk ; to shell. 

shield, *eohelde, *shelde, •shllda, s. 

[A.S. solid, sceld = a shield; cogn. with Dut. 
schild ; Icel. skjoldr, pL skildlr ; Dan. skiold; 
Sw. skold ; Goth, skitdus; Ger. schild.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1, Lit. : A broad piece of defensive armour, 
borne on the arm or before the body ; a buck- 
ler. Shields were of various forms and sizes, 
triangular, square, round, oval, Ac., and were 
made of leather, or of wood covered with 
leather. They formed a good defence against 
arrows, darts, spears, Ac., but are, of course, 
useless against rifle-bulleta. 

*’ HU pood’rou* shield. 

Ethereal temper, massy, large, and round. 

Behind him cast." Milton : P. L., i 384. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Any thing which protects, defends, or 
shelters ; a defence, a protection, a shield. 

Hu truth shall be thy shield." -Psalm xcl. 4. 

(2) One who defends or protects ; a defen- 
der, a protector. 

“ Fear aot, Afaram : I «m thy shield and thy ex- 
ceeding great reward. —tfenesU xr. L 


* (3) A spot more or less resembling or sog- 
gesting a shield. (Spenser.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (PL): The reproductive bodies of lichens ; 
apothecia. 

(2) A hroad table-like process in the flowers 
of Stepelia, Ac. 

2. Her . : The escutcheon or field on which 
are placed the bearings in coats of arms. 
Shields, except in the casoof single ladies and 
widows, by whom the lozenge shape only Is 
used, are of various forma. 

3. Husband . .* A fender-plate attached to 
the share of a com-plongh to keep clods from 
rolling on to the young piaot. 

4. Mining , dkc. : A framework for protecting 
a miner in working an adit ; it is pushed for- 
ward as the work progresses. 

shield-bearer, f. A young man who 
carried his master's shield. 

shield-bags, s. pi. 

ErUom. : The family Sentata. They owe 
their scientific and popular name to the large 
aize of the scuteiluin. 

shield-fern, i. 

Bot. : The geuus Aspidium. 

shield-shaped, a. Having the form or 
figure of a shield ; scutate (q.v.). 

* shield-ship, a. 

Naut. : A vessel of war carrying movable 
shields to protect the heavy guns except at 
the moment of firing. Superseded by the 
turret-ship (q.v.). 

shield-slater, i. 

Zool. : Cassidina, a genua of Cursorial 
lsopoda. 

shield-tail, s. 

Zool.: Any individual of the Uropeltidre 
(q.v.). 

shield, * schelde, * schilde, * shilde, v.t. 
[Shield, 8.] 

1. To cover, defend, ot protect with, or as 
with a shield ; to shelter or protect from any 
thing hurtful or annoying. 

“ Heaven shield yoar grace from woe.* 

Shakes p : Measure for Measure, r. L 

* 2. To ward off. 

“ Out ol their oold eave* *ad froxeu habitation*, 
Into the iweet *oU of Europe, they hrooght with them 
their ora*l weed*. Ot to shield the cold to which they 
had been inured —Spenser: State of Ireland. 

* 3. To forbid, to forfend, to avert. 

“ God shilde that he died *odeoly." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 3,417. 

Shiel d'-l^es, cl (Eng. shield, a. ; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a shield ; unprotected. 

* shield -lSss-ljf, adv. (Eog. shieldless ; -ly.] 
In a shieldleaa manner ; without protection. 

shield less nfcss, *. [Eng. shieldless; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shieldless or un- 
protected. 

shiel -ing, s. [S HEALING.] 

shift, * schifte, t?.f. A i. (A.8. sdftan , seyflan 
= to divide; cogn. with Dut schiften = to 
divide, separate, turn ; Icel. skipta = to part, 
share, divide, shift, chaoge ; 8w. sklfta — to 
divide, change, shift ; Dao. skifle = to divide, 
shift; shifts = a division, an exchange; Icel. 
skipti = a division, sn exchange, a shift ; skifa 
= to cut in pieces; skifa — a elica ; Dan. 
skit's ; 8w. skifva.] 

A. Transitive : 

* I. To divide, to part, to distribute. 

" To which God of hi* bountee wolde shift 
Corooe* two, of fioore* wrl •moiling.’* 

Chaucer : C. T„ r. U,88L 

2. To separate ; to put asunder or apart ; to 
remove. 

" Haatilich h* sohifte him." 

Piers Plowman, xx. 1M. 

3. To get rid of. 

" Mercy *l*o. m wall a* the oool<L did what *ho coaid 
to shift thenL —Bunyan: Pilgrim's Progress, pt il. 

4. To transfer to another : as, To shift the 
blame. 

5. To move or transfer from one place to 
another. 


And shifted oft her itoopi 


** The *klfT *he mark’d lay towing *or*, 

'■ * itooplog side.* 

•t ; Lord of the Isles, L 14. 

6. To change in position. 

" W«'ll shift our ground.* Shakesp, : MamlM, L t 


7. To change, as clothes. 

M I would advU* you to shift e thirt.” 

Shake tp, : Cymbeline, L S. 

* 8. To dress in fresh clothes. 

M A* It were to rid* day and night, *od not to hay* 
patleoce to shift mtf’—Shakesp. : 3 Henry JV,, v. 5. 

B, Intransitive : 

* 1. To divide, to distribute. 

" God clepeth folk to him to *oadry wise. 

And evericb h*th of God a propre gift, 

Som thl*, *om that, a* th*t him llketh shift." 

Chaucer: C, T„ 5,887. 

2. To move ; to change place or positioa : 
as, The wind shifts. (Used also in this sense 
in Music.) [Shift, 8., II. 4.] 

3. To change ; to give place to other things; 
to pass into a different form, state, or the like. 

“The sixth age 

Shifts Into the lean and rtippered pantaloon.” 

Shake tp. : At You Like It, IL 7. 

* 4. To digress. 

*■ Thou hast shifted out of thy tale Into telllog me of 
the fashion. Shakesp. : Much Ado, ill. a 

5. To change dress, and, particqlarly, the 
under garments. 

’’ She beg* yoa Just would turn yon while *he shifts." 

Young: &a tires, vL 42. 

* 6. To practise indirect methods. 

“All those »choolmcn, though they were exceedlog 
witty, yet better teach *11 their followers to shift thao 
to reaolre by their dUtiuetlou*."— Raleigh. 

7. To resort to expedients ; to adopt such 
and such a course in time of difficulty ; to 
contrive, to manage, to fare. 

M The*e beast* range in the olght for their prey, and 
If they shocld meet with me In th* dark, how »honlil 
I shift then 7 " — Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

^ 1. To shift about : To change about from 
side to aide ; to vacillate. 

2. To shift of : 

(1) To put away ; to disengage or disencum- 
ber one’s self of. 

* (2) To defer, to delay ; to put off, to post- 
pone. 

Shift, * shifts, a. [8 hift, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A moving or changing of place ; a move. 
•• With other two shifts of the camp the contract wa* 

completed."— /feW, April 4, 1883. 

2. A change ; a substitution of one thing 
for another. 

M Fortune In her shift and change of mood.” 

Shakesp : Timor of Athens, L L 

3. A change of clothing ; applied specifically 
to a change of underclothing ; a woman’s 
under garment, a chemise. 

4. A turning from one thing or resource to 
another ; hence, an expedient tried in time of 
difficulty ; a contrivance, a resource, a plan. 

" But 1c the *ntanin of 1891 all the*e *Wfi weroex- 
hatuted .*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviil. 

5. A mean or petty refuge ; a last resource 
or expedient; a trick to escape detection, 
evil, or responsibility ; fraud, tnckery. 

M Guilty thou art of murder aod of theft . . . 
Guilty of treason, forgery, aod shifts." 

Shakesp : Rape of Lucrece, 920. 

6. A squad or turn of men to take a apeli of 
work at stated intervals ; the working time of 
guch squad or relay of men ; a spell or turn 
of work : as, a dsy-sMA aod a night-sAtyl. A 
douhle ehlft or single shift indicates two seta 
or one set of men to a work. A three-turn 
ehlft consists of three relays, working eight 
hours each. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : An alteration or variation in the 
succession of crops •. ss, a three years’ shift, a 
four years* shifL [Rotation, 4.] 

2. Build. : A mode of arranging the tiers of 
plates, hricks, timbers, plankiog, Ac., so that 
the joints of adjscent rowe shall not coincide. 

3. Mining-eng. : A fault or dislocation, ac- 
companied by depression of ooe portion, 
destroying the continuity ; a slip. 

4. Music: A change of the position of the 
hand in violin playing, by which the first 
finger of the player has to temporarily become 
the nut. Shifts are complete changes of four 
notes ; thus, the first shift on the vioiin is 
when the first finger is on a of the first string; 
the second shift, when it is on d above. The 
intermediate poiots on which the finger can 
be placed are called positions. 

\ To make shift : [Make, v. t J 30]. 

* Shift-got, a. Got or gained, by shifts or 
tricks. 

•• The <5 lnr- thrift heir* hU shift-got summ* mUpeot, 
Cm.. W* 11*. (t 


boil, b<5^; poilt, JiJwl ; eat, jeU, otaorns, fhln, bench; go, gem; thin, thl*; «in, af ; expect, Xenophon, eylat. Ph — * 
-elan, -tifm = «han T -tion, -si on = ion, -fioa = -clous, tloos, -sions = shhs. -bio, -die, Ac. - b^l, dfL 
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shiftable— shine 


•hlft'-a-ble, cl [Eng. -able. 1 Capable 

ot being shifted, moved, or changed. 


Shift er, a [Eng. shift; -er,} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : One who shifts or changes : as, a 
ecene-aAi/fer. 

2. Fig. : One who plays tricks or practises 
artifice ; a trickster. 

** They have *o little 

A* well mij free them from the name of sh{ftert." 

Ben urn. A Fiet. : Bloody Brother, It. 1 

II. Technically: 

1. Knitting-machine: One of the beardless 
needles (or awns, as they have no eyea) which, 
by suitable mechanism under the control of 
their attendant, operate to disengage the 
outer loops of the course and put them on the 
next inner or the next outer needlea for nar- 
rowing or widening. 

2. Naui. : A person employed to assist the 
ship’s cook in washing, steeping, and shifting 
the salt provisions. 

shifter-bar, a. 

Knitting-machine : A bar having stops or 
projections, whose office it is to stop one 
needle-carrier bolt while they lift the other. 


•hlft'-Ing, pr. par., cl,&s. [Shift, u.) 

A. Aspr . par. : (See the verb). 

B, A b adjective: 

1. Changing place or position. 

M Other* iteer’d, or turn’d th« sails, 

To racajv* the shining galea* 

Cowper': Procedure of Divine Love. 

2. Resorting from one expedient to another; 
fickle, changeable, vacillating. 

C* As substantive: 


L Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act or stats of removing or changing ; 
•change, removal. 

"Hereby It la clears, that the godly father*, and 
bishopprt In old* times, mialiked moch this shifting* 
of mater* to Roma "— : Work*, p. 1C 5. 

2. The act of having recourse to eqol vocal 
•expedients or ahifu ; evasion, artifice, trickery. 

XL XatU. : The parting of tackle-blocks 
which have been pulled together. 


shifting-bar, •. 

Print. : A cross-bar removably dovetailed 
into a chase. ShiftiDg-bare are generally used 
in the imposition of oddmente. [Oddmxnt, 2.] 

shifting-beach, a. A beach of gravel 
liable to be moved or shifted by the action of 
the sea or a current. 


shifting-centre, *. The same as Meta- 
centre (q.v.). 

ehifting-gangs, «. An adjustable gauge, 
shifting-plank, a 

Ordn. : An oaken plank, used, in conjunction 
with the rollera, blocks, SDd other implements, 
for shifting cannoo from ooe level to another. 

shifting-rail, «. 

Vehicles: An upper rail or lazy-back to a 
carriage, removable at pleasure. 

shifting-sand (or sands), i. Loose- 
moving sand ; a quicksand. 

shifting (or secondary) use, a 

Law: [Use, a]. 

shift - Ihg-l$r, adv. [Eng. shifting ; -ly.] In 
a shifting manner ; by shifts and changes ; 
with deceit or evasion. 


Shift -less, a. [Eng. shift; - lest .] Destitute 
of expedients ; having no expedients or re- 
sources ; unable to shift for une’s self. 

“ To ahicld the shiftiest pooplo around him from the 

WiolU of their own Imprudence and Impror Idene©.' 

Scribner’s MagaMne. iJec.. 187S, p. XS 7 . 

Shift less ljr, odv. [Eng. shift; ‘less.] In a 
shiftless manner. 


Shift less ness, a [Eng. shiftless; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being shiftless. 

Shift- 3^, a. [Eng. shift ; -y.] 

1. Inclined to shift or change ; changeable, 
shifting. 

2. Full of shifts ; fertile in expedients or 
resources ; well able to shift for ODe’a self 

3. /* a hod sense : Full of shifts, tricks, or 
evasions : given to shifting or trickery. 

fehf-Ite, a & a. [Arab, shiah = a party, a 
faction, a n amber of aeparatists.] 


A. As substantive : 

Muhammadanism (PI.): One of the two great 
divisions of Muhammadans. They rqject the 
Sunna, or body of tradition regarding the pro- 
phet, while this is accepted by the Sunnites, 
or Sonnites. They assert that Muhammad, 
l>efore his death, named his adopted son Ali 
to the Caliphate, and therefore reject Abu 
Bekr, Omar, and Gthrnan, the first three 
caliphs who held the dignity before AH’s elec- 
tion. Persia is the leading Shiite nation, 
and one source of its ofteu being at variance 
with Turkey is that the latter power is Sun- 
nite. Many Shiites exist also in India, though 
the Sunnites are there more numerous. 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the party 
described under A 

shi k&r-reg, shc-Is&r'-rjf, b. [Ilind. shi- 
kari.] A native attendant hunter ; hence a 
sportsman generally. 

"shilde, *shelde, v. Its. [Shield.] 


shllf, a [Gen. sck\lf=. sedge.] Straw. (Prov.) 


shill, vX [Icel. skjdl; Dan. skjal — a shelter, 
protection.] To put under cover, to sheal. 
( Prov .) 

shll-le'-lah, shil la'-lah, shll-la’-l£, s. 

[From Shillelagh, a barony tn the county 
Wicklow, famous for its oaks.] An oak or 
blackthorn sapling, used as a cudgel. (Irish.) 

"One civilised nation clntche* lu shillelagh when 
another traits Its coat.'— Echo, Sept, $, lu 


shill Ing, * shill-yng, * shyll-ing, s. [A. S 

editing, scylling ; cogn. with Dut schetllng; 
Icel. skillingr; Dan. A Sw. skilling; Gnth. 
skilliggs; Ger. schilling, from the same root 
as Icel. skilja = to divide ; Dan. skiUe ; cf. 
8w. skiljemvnt ; Dan. skiUemynt (from skilja, 
skills — to divide, and mynt = coin); and Ger. 
scheidemiinze (from scheiden— to divide, and 
mums — coin), all meaning small change.] 
Numis. : A British coin of currency and 
account, now ecpial in valne to twelve pennies, 
or to ooe-twentieth of the pound sterling. It 
has varied considerably in value at different 
times, from four pennies to twenty pence. In 
1560 the jpound troy was coined into sixty 
shillings, <n 1600 into sixty-two shillings, and 
by the Act, 66 George HI., it was ordered to 
be coined into sixty-six shillings, which is the 
rate at which shillings are now struck. The 
term shilling was alao applied to a weight 
equivalent to the twentieth part of a pound; 
thus, tha etatnte of Heory I!., a.d. 1266, 
decreed that ** if the corn be at twelvepence 
a quarter, the farthing loaf shall weigh aix 
pounds sixteen shillings," i.s., aix pounds and 
of a pound. 

" Th* flirt current shilling ot illoer ptoooa ot tweln* 

E ace (tamped within memorie, -were coined by K. 

enriethe eight. In the tweotith yeare ot hi* reign*. " 
—Holinshed ; Descrip, of Eng,, hk. 1L, ch. xrr. 


sh i ll in g-dreadful, a A short novel, of 
& sensational character, published la one 
volume, and sold for a shilling. 

"Mr. aterenaon i» writing Another shining-dread- 
ful. —A thenarum, Nov. 14. 1S85. p. 638. 


shil’-ljf-sh&l-lfc shill! shall!, vX [A 

reduplicatioQ of shall I, and hence = sftaH /, 
shall I not F] To act io an irresolute or unde- 
cided manner ; to hesitate. 


* shil -l^-shil-!^, * shill-I-shall-I, adv. 

A *. [Shillyshally, v.] 


A. As adv. : In au irresolute or hesitating 
manner. 

"1 am iom«wl»t datnty In making a resolution, 
because when I make. 1 keep it : I don't *t»nd shill- f- 
shall-f then j il 1 tay't, 111 do’t" — Congreve : Way 
of the World. 


B. As subst. : Fooliah trifling, irresolution. 


ehU'-p&t, shll'-plt, a. [Etym. douhtful.] 

1, Weak, washy, insipid. (Scotch.) 

" Wo pronounced the claret shil pit. and demanded 
brandy with great vociferation."— Scott : Waeerley, 


2. Of a sickly, white colour; feeble-lookiDg. 
* shil- wit, A [Childwit.] 


8hi'-ly, adv. [Shyly.] 


shim, s. [Etym. doubtfal.] 

1. Moc/l : A thin piece of metal placed 
between two parts to make a fit. It is some- 
times used In adjusting the parts of a journal- 
box to the crank-pin or wrist either in the 
original fitting or in taking up lost motion, 

2. Stone-working : Ona of the plates in a 


jumper -hole to fill out a portion of the thick- 
ness not ocoupied by the wedges or feathers. 

3. Agric. : A shallow plough for breaking 
the surface of laud and killing weeds. 

shlm'-mer, * shim'-er, v.i. [A.S. scymrian; 
frequent, from scivian, scimian = to shine; 
scima — a light, brightness ; cogn. with Dut. 
schemeren ; 8\v. skimra ; Ger. schimmern .] To 
emit a tremulous light; to gleam, to glisten. 

“ atagnint. lifelew, dreary, di*m*1, 

Lighted hy the shimmering moonlight, ** 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, lx. 

shlm'-mer, s. [Shimmer, t>.] A tremulous 
light or gleam. 


shin, • shine, *shyn, s. [A.S. sdna ; cogn. 
with Dut. scheen ; Sw. sken-ben = shin-bone ; 
Dan. skinne-been; Ger. schiene; 0. H. Ger. 
•cilia, scena.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The forepart of the leg be- 
tween the ankle and the knee, applied espe- 
cially to the human leg ; the forepart of the 
crural bone. [Tibia.] 

M Nay. I *hall ne’er be ware of my own wit. till 1 
iuT* mJ * hint * gain,t ^"-^AaArejp. ; As Tou Like It, 

2. Rail.-eng. : A fish-plate. 


shin-bone, s. The bone of the shin ; the 
tibia. 

“ I And I’m but hurt In the leg. a dangeron* kick on 
the shin-bone. —Beaum. A EleL : Honest Man's For- 
tune, li, L 


shin-boot, s. 

Manege : A horse-boot having a long leather 
shield to protect the ahin of a horse from 
being injured by the opposite foot ; used on 
trotting horeea. (Amer.) 

shin-leaf, s. 

Bot. : Pyrola elliptica. 


shm-plaster, *. Originally, any kind 
of paper money; said to have been first applied 
to the Continental currency after ita deprecia- 
tion. During the Civil War, and thereafter, 
the fractional paper currency issued hy tha 
Government, and by many private banka and 
companies, waa so called. Essentially a term 
of contempt, Impiying worthlessness. ( V. S.) 

shln-rappsr, •. One who disables a 
borse by a blow on the splint-bone. 

shin, v.i. 4c L [Shin, a] 

A* Intransitive: . 

1. To climb a tree by means of the hands 
and legs alone ; to ewarm. (Ueualiy followed 
by up.) 

2. To go afoot; to hurry ahout. 

B. Trans. : To climb by embracing with the 
arms and legs, and pulling one’s self np ; to 
awann up. 

* shin -die, A [Eat. sdndvla — a wooden 
tile, from sdndo — to cut, to cleave, to split ; 
Ger. schindel.) 

1. A shingle. [Shingle (1).] 

•• Cornelia* N«po* wrttrth, that th« hou*>n in Rom* 
were nooth«rwl#«oovered over timd but with shindies." 
—P. Holland : Plinie, hk. xvL, ch. x 

2. A roofing elate. 

* shin ’-die, v.t. [Shindlh, a] To cover or 
roof with ahinglee. 


shin'-dir, s. [Etjm. doubtfUL Leland suggests 
A derivation from the Gipsy chingaree or c hindi 
~ a quarrel.] 

1. A row, a epree. (Slang.) 

M Hear them Iot mils* kicking np their wild shindy . H 
Barham : Ingoldtby Legends ; Ingoldsby Penance. 

2. A liking, a fancy. (Amer.) 

3. The same as Shintv (q.v.). 

shine, * schlne, * echyne, # shyno (pa. t. 

* shined , • echo ns, * schoon, * shoon, shone, pa. 
par. • shinett, shone), r.i. 4c L [A.S. scinan 
(pa. t. tedn, pa. par. acinen) : cogn. with Dut. 
schxjnen ; Icel skina ; Dan. skinne ; Sw. skina; 
Goth, skdnan; Ger. sduinen.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To emit rays of light; to give light; to 
gleam J to beam with steady radiance. 

"The moon bright** 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. L 

2. To be bright ; to glitter ; to be brilliant. 

M Hot all thine, which thmt shinefh a* the gold. 

No is no gold, u 1 have herd It told.” 

Chaucer ; C. T., l«,4fA 

3. To be gay or splendid ; to be beautiful. 

4. To be eminent or conspicuous. n 

"A quality wherein, they say, yoa thine.* 

Shakesp, ; Samlet, tv. t 


C&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
er, wore, wq!£ work, whd, *5n; mute, cub, cure, tjnlto, our, rule, f&ll; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey == a; qn = kw. 
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5. To be noticeably visible or apparent ; to 
be prominent. 

“Love, iweetne**, goodoe**, in her per*on Atari.” 
Milton : On hit Deceased ft 1 re. 

B. Trans. : To cause to shine or be bright. 
{Vulgar.) 

qf To shins Is a steady emission of light ; 
to glitter la an unsteady emission of light, 
occasioned by the reflection on transparent nr 
bright bodies. The sun and moon shine when- 
ever they make tlieir appearance ; but a set 
of diamonds glitter by the irregular refraction 
of the light on them. Skins specifies no de- 
gree of light, it may he barely sufficient to 
render itself visible, or it may be a very 
strong degree of light; glare on the contrary 
denotes the highest possible degree of light ; 
the sun frequently glares, when it sMnwonly 
at intervals ; and all naked light, the strength 
of which is diminished by any ahade, will 
produce a glare. 

^ To cause the face to shine : 

Script. : To be propitious, 
shine, s. [Shine, v.) 

* 1. The state of shining ;brilllancy, bright- 
ness, splendour, lustre. 

"And careless *ye the blood that dims ItasMrte." 

Byron : Cortair, L S. 

• 2. Fair weather ; sunshine. 

** Remember me In *AI«« end shower, 
la sorrow and In glee.” 

Pratd: Remember if*. 

3. A row, a quarrel. (In. this sense perhaps 
a corrupt, of shindy , q.v.) {Slang.) 

M There's mostly a iMne of a Sunday evening. 1 *— 
B. Kingslry ; Raeenshoe, ch. xlL . 

% (1) To hick up a shine : To make a row. 

(2) To take the shine out of: To caat Into 
the ahade ; to excel, to surpass. 

shln’-er, s. [Eng. «Mn(e), V. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Lit. : One who or that which ahinea. 

2. Fig. : A coin, especially a bright one ; a 
sovereign. (Stan?.) 

■•The ballot and all other principles are. It appears, 
to be thrown over In the forthcoming election, and 
the shiners or* to be the only Interest .”— Morning 
Chronicl*. Sept. 9, 1857. 

IL Ichthy. : (1) A popular name for any 
species of Leuciscus ; (2) Abramis americanus. 
{Amer.) 

shinies, s. [Shyness.] 

Bhm’-ejf, e. [Shine.] Money. (Ston^.) 

“ Well eooQ fill both pockets with the shtney In 
California.’* — Road* : Never too Late to Mend, ch. i. 

shin-gle (1), * shyn-gle, • shyn-gil, s. 

[A corrupt, of shindle (q.v.).] 

1, Build.: A thin piece of wood, having 
parallel sides, and thicker at one end than the 
other, commonly used as a roof-coveriDg, in- 
stead of slates, tiles, or metal. Shingles are 
laid with one-third of their lengths to the 
weather. They are usually eighteen inches 
long, and so have six inches of margin ; thlB 
is the gauge of the shingle *, the other two- 
thirds is cover. The excess over twice the 
gauge is the lap or bond. 

" A very poor cathedral church, oovered with shingles 
or tiles."— *ay : Remains, p. W. 

• 2. Hide, skin. 

" She bath some black spots about ber shingle."— 
Bototll: Parly of Beasts, p. 6L 

shingle -mill, a. A saw-mill for cutting 
logs into shingles. 

shingle-nail, s. A cut nail of proper 
size for fastening shingles on a root 

shingle oak, s. 

Bot. : Quercus imbricata. 

shingle - roofed, o. Having a roof 

covered with shingles. 

shingle-wood, «. 

Bot. : Nectandra leucantha. 

Shlii'-gle (2), s. [Norw. tdngl or singling = 
coarse gravel, small ronnd stones. {Wedg- 
wood.)'] Coarse round gravel od the sea- 
shore; the coarse gravel or accumulation of 
smail rounded stouea found on the shores of 
riven or of the aea. . 

shingle-trap, s. A groin. [Groin (1), 
8 . 3 .] 

shln-gle, v.L [Shinole (1), ».) 

1. To cover or roof witli shingles. 

“ They shingle their houses with 1C— Evelyn : Archi- 
tecture, hk. It, ch. 1?.. S L. 


2. To perform the process of shingling on. 
IShinolino.] 

shin -gler, a. [Eng. shingle), v . ; -er.] 

1. One who covers or roofs houses with 
shingles. 

2. One who or a machine which cuts and 
prepares shingles. 

3. A workman who attends a shingling 
machine. 

4. A machine for shingling iron ; an eccentric 
wheel or roller, revolving within a concave, 
and pressing the dross out of the loop or ball 
from the puddling- furnace. 

ehfo'-gle^, s. pi. [Lat. cingulum girdle, 
from cin< 70 = to gird.] 

Pathol.: Herpes zoster (or zona), a cutaneous 
disease, forming a band of inflamed patches, 
with their clustered vesicles along the course 
of one or more iutercostal nerves, encircling 
half the circumference of the body, generally 
on the right side, and stopping at the median 
plane. It leaves acara behind, and, specially 
in old people, obstinate neuralgic pains. 
There ie a variety, Herpes zoster frontalis (or 
ophthalmicus, called Brow Shingles, which is 
characterized by small vesicles on the fore- 
head, the upper eyelid, and the side of the 
UOSe. [HERPES.] 

“Bach are need encceesfully la erysipelas and 
shingle*, hy a slender diet of decoction* of foriuaceon* 
vegetable*.”— Arbulhnot; On Piet. 

shfo'-gllng, a. [Shinole, r.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act or process of cover- 
ing with shingles ; a covering of shingles. . 

2. Iron-work. : The operation of removing 
slag, &c., from puddled iron, and forming the 
bail into shape tor the pnddle-roIU. 

shingling -gauge, s. A device for 
adjusting shingles in the proper position for 
nailing. 

shlngling-hammer, *. A tilt or other 
power hammer employed in shingling. 
[Shinolino, 2.] 

feh.ingling-natcb.et, s. A tool with a 
poll, used in nailing on. shingles, a hit for 
occasionally trimming them to fit, and a claw 
for drawing the nails. 

shingling mill, s. 

Metal-xvork. : A rolling-mill or forge, where 

S eddied iron is hammered to remove the 
ross, compact the grain, and turn out 
malleable iron. 

shlngllng-tongs, a pL Heavy tongs, 
nsually slung from a crane and naed in 
moving the ball of red-hot iron to and beneath 
the trip or steam hammer. 

Sbin'-glv (1), a. [Eng. shingl{e) (1), 8. ; -y.] 
Resembling shingles ; appearing as if covered 
with shingles. 

“ The tqolmJ, on the shingly shag-bark's bough." ' 
LowtU : Indian Summer Reverie. 

shfo'-giy (2), a. [Eng. shingle) (2), s. ; -y.] 
Consisting of or covered with shingle. 

“ Led me a rare chase aero®* *omi shingly bank*."— 
field. Sept. 4, IBM. 

shin-fog, * ehyn-lng, pr. par., a., & ». 

[Shine, v.] 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Emitting light ; bright, gleaming, glitter- 
ing. 

“ No shining ornament* have they to seek." 

Cotoper: Rope, 

2. Illustrious, eminent, prominent, dis- 
tinguished. 

IL Bot. : Having a smooth, even, polished 
surface, as many leaves. 

C. As substantive: 

1. Effusion or emission of light; brightness. 

** The moon shall be dark, and the »tar» *holi with, 
draw thtlr shitting.''— Joel ii. 10. 

*2. The act or state of making one’s self 
conspicuous by display of superiority ; osten- 
tatious display. 

shining-gurnard, *. 

Ichthy.: Trigla lucema, probahly named 
from the brilliant longitudinal silvery band 
on each side. The Cornish fishermen call it 
the Long-finned Captain, from the elongation 
of the second ray of the first dorsal fin. 

• shxn'-lrig-nces, a. [Eng. shining ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being ahining ; bright- 
ness, splendour, lustre. 

ahln'-ner, s. [Eng. s/iin; -er: that Is, one 
who plies his shins or legs husily.] 

1. One who goes about amongst his acquaint- 
ances borrowing money to meet pressing 
demands. The practice itself is called shin- 
ning. {Amer. slang.) 

* 2. A stocking. 

ehtn'-ney, $. [Shinty.] 

Shln'-td, s. [Chinese = the way of the gods.] 
Comparative Religions : 

1. The religious belief of the people of 
Japao, prior to the introduction of Buddhism 
from Corea in a.p. 652. The new belief almost 
entirely absorbed the old, being, however, 

I itself modified in the process. Shinto possesses 
no moral code. Motoori (1730-1801) main- 
tained that the will of the Mikado was the 
criterion of right and wrong. Shinto holds 
the Mikado to be the direct descendant and 
representative of the Sun-goddess ; lias asso- 
ciated with it a system of hero-worship, end 
attributes spiritual agencies to the powers of 
nature. (See extract)) 

“The three great commandment*, issued by the 
department of religion in 18*2, intended to be the 
bash of e reformed Shinto and natural religion, are a* 
follow* j (l) Thou *halt honour the gods, and love thy 
country; (2) Thou *halt dearly understand the 
principle* of heaven and the dntyof man; (3) Thou 
eh alt revere the emperor a* thy *overeign, and obey 
the will of his court, la it* higher form*, Shinto U a 
cultured and intellectual deism ; in it* lower form* 
it consist* in hllnd obedience to governmental and 
priestly dictate*."— Ripley A Dana: Amer. Cyclop., 
lx. MS. 

2. A Shintoist. 

“ The Shinto* believe in a post life, and they live Id 
fear and reverence of the spirit* of the dead.”— Ripley 
A Dana: Amer. Cyclop. . lx. *37. 

Shln'-td-i^m, s. [Eng. Shinto; - ism .] 

Compar. Relig. : The same as Shinto, 1 
(q.V.). 

*• The great end and aim of SWnfoUm i* obedience to 
the edict* of the government, a* shown iu the «enoan*- 
of lecturer* ana prlt»t*."— Ripley A Dana: Amer 
Cyclop., tx. MA 

Shln'-t6 1st, ». [Eng. Shinto ; -ist.] 

Compar. Relig.: A believer ia Shinto (q.v.), 

“ The Shintoist* have very obeenre notlou* about the 
immortality of the *oul, a supreme creator, oiv a 
future *tat* of reward* and punishment*. *— Ripley A 
Dana : Amer. Cyolop., ix. MS. 

Bhln'-tfr s. [Gael, sinteag = a skip, a bound.] 

1. A game played in Scotland, correspond- 
ing to the English hockey (q.v.). 

2. The clnb or stick used in playing such 
game. 

shln'-Sf, * shinle, a. [Eng. shivfe ) ; -y.) 

1. Bright, clear, splendid, sunshiny. 

" Like distant thunder on a shiny day." 

Dry den: To the Duchess of Fork. 

2. Having a glittering sppearance ; glossy,, 
brilliant. 

** Shiny beach and pebbly bay." 

Blackie : Lays of Highlands, p. 8. 

-ship, tuff. [A.S, sdpe.) A suffix denoting 
state, office, dignity, profession, art, or tha 
like, as lords/up, friendship, steward^ ip, 
horsemanship. 

ship (1), * schip, * schlppe, * shlppe, 
* fehnp, s. [A.S. scip , scyp (Pi- eelpu); cogn. 
with Dut. echif; Icel. skip; Dan. skib; Sw. 
skepp ; Goth, skip ; Ger. schiff ; O. H. Ger. 
seif. From the same root as ehape and shave; 
Gr. <rKd<f>o* ( skaphos ) = a digging, a trench, the 
hull of a ship, a ship, from <rrajrrw (skapto) = 
to dig, delve, hollow out; Lat. scapha=& 
bowl, a boat, a skiff.] 

1. Strictly, a three-masted vessel with 
square sails on each m&9t, bat applied in 
ordinary l&ngusge to vessels of whatever kind, 
excepting boats, adapted for navigation. 
Ships are of various sizes, and fitted for 
various purposes, and are called by various 
names according to their rig and the purposes 
to which they are applied, as inen-of-war, 
merchantmen, brigs, sloops, schooners, 
galleys, Ac. A ship, striotly so called, has a 
bowsprit and three masts— main-maat, fore- 
mast, and mizzen-mast — each square-rigged, 
and composed of a lower-mast, a top-mast, 
and a top-gallant mast. A ship is distinguished 
from a barque by the square sails on the 
mizzen, where a barque nas only fore-and- 
aft sails. In order to meet the increase 
In size, and especially in length, some ahipa 
are now built with four masts. Ships were, 
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until comparatively recent times, const meted 
of wood, such as oak, pine, &c., but this 
material has to a very great extent been 
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superseded by iron and ateel, by the adoption 
of which lightness end strength are combined. 
Vessele of war are often constructed on the 
composite system, that Is, of wood with a 
skin or coating of iron or eteeL 

** Th* proper deflaitioo of • ship 1* * ve*#el with 
three matt*, each nuut belag square-rigged. She 
woeld be a ship, even if aha did oot carry anything 
a bora her croaa-treea, for ahe la made so hr her crow- 
jack And mirren topeAll yard And mlzzeo ton : yet, if 
yoa Add a fourth mAat to a ship ahe ia atlll a thin, 
ereo if it be wbat la termed a » packer rant— that la, 
• mAat rigged like the mlzxeu-inAct ol a b*rque.”— 
Daily Telegraph, No r. 28, 1885. 

• 2. A dish or ntensil formed like the hull 
uf a ship for holding incense. 

(1) Armed ship: [Armed]. 

(2) Ship of Guinea : [Guinxa-bhip]. 

(S) Ship of the desert : A poetical name for 
the camel. 

(4) Ship of the line : A man-of-war, large and 
strong enough to take its place in a line of 
battle. 

Ship-blSCUit, i. A kind of hard, coarse 

biscuit, prepared for long keeping and for use 
on board ship. Called also ship-bread. 

ship-board, 4. A board or plank of a 
ship. 

ship-borer, s. [Ship-worm.] 

• ship-boy, 4 . A boy who serves on board 
s ship. 

*■ Upon the high Acd giddy mAat 
Seel op the ship-hoy's eye#." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., ILL L 

ship-bread, 4. [Ship-biscuit.] 

ship-breaker, *. A person whose occu- 
pation is to break up vessels which are no 
louger fit for service. 

ship-broker, 4. A mercantile agent, 
who transacts all necessary business Jbr & 
ship when in port, as procuring cargoes, Ac. ; 
alao, an agent who buys and sells ships ; also, 
a broker who procures insurances on ships. 

ship-brokerage, 4. The occupation of 
a ship-broker. 

" The question of ship-brokerage in Fnvnoe had 
formed the aohject of frequent representation* to the 
French gorerumea t. Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11. 1888. 

Ship-canal, s. A canal throngh which 
ses-going vessels or vessels of a large size can 
pass. 

ship-captain, l The commander or 
captaiu of a ship. 

Ship-carpenter, s. A carpenter who 
works at ehipbuilding or repairing ; a ship- 
wright. 

ship-carpentry, i. Shipbuilding (q.v.X 

** The Clyde bu eopplled ao unususlly rich itore of 
primitive ship-carpentry."— Wilson : Primitive Man, 
ch. vl 

Ship-chandler, 4. One wh odes Iain cord- 
*ge, canvaa, and other coramoditiea for fitting 
out ships. 

ship-chandlery, a The business of a 
ship-chandler; the commodities sold by a 
ahip-chandler. 

ship-fever, a 

Pathol. : A popular name, and till 1759 the 
technical appellation for typhue when pro- 
duced by overcrowding on board ah ip. 

• ship-holder, a The owner of a ship ; a 

ahip-owner. 


ship-jack, 4. A compact and portable 
form of hydraulic jack, adapted for lifting 
ships and other heavy objects. 

* shlp-Jolner, a A ship-carpenter, 
ship-letter, s. A letter sent by private 

ahip and not by mail. 

ship-money, a 

Eng. Hist.: An imposition formerly charged 
on the ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and 
countiea of England for providing and fur- 
nishing certain ships for the king's service. 
The attempt made by Charles I. to revive and 
enforce this imposition, which had lain dor- 
mant for many years, waa resisted by John 
Hampden, and was one nf the proximate 
causes of the Great Rebellion. Ship-money 
was finally abolished during' the same reign. 

" Noy hii Attorney, a great satiquAry, hsd much to 
do in this hu*iness of ship-money." — Whitelock .* Ms- 
mor. Charles /., p. 7. 

ship-owner, 4 . One who has a right of 
property in a ship or ships, or any share 
therein. 

ship-pendulnm, a A pendulum with a 
graduated arc, used in the navy to ascertain 
the heel of a vessel, so that allowance may 
be made in laying a gun for the inclination of 
the deck. 

ship-propeller, t. The same as Screw- 
propeller (q.v.). 

ship rigged, a. 

Naut. : Rigged with square sails and spread- 
ing yards, like a three-masted ahip. 

ship-shape, a. or adv. In a seaman-like 
manner; after the manner of a ahip; hence, 
well-arranged, neat, trim. 

“ Keep everything ship-shape, lor I moit go.” 

Tennyson : Enoch A rden, 22*. 

* ship-tire, 4 . A kind of female head- 
dress, Perhaps so-called from resembling a 
ship. 

** Th# hrow that b#oome» th# ship-tirs." — Shaketp. ; 
Merry Wiees of Windsor, UL 4. 

ship-worm, ship-borer, 4 . 

Zool. : Teredo navalis. [Teredo.] 

" The ship-seorm, as this mollusc is #pproprUtely 
called, from it# depredation# on ship# and all sab- 
merged woodeu structure*. 1* found in meat seas."— 
Wood: Illus. Mat. Hist. , ILL 4M. 

Ship-yard, s. A yard or piece of gronnd 
near the water, in which ships or vessels are 
constructed ; a shipbuilding yard. 

“ la th# ship-yard stood the Master, 

With the model of th# ve*»eL" 

Longfellows : Building of the Ship. 

ship’s husband, 4. [Husband, e., II.] 

ship’s papers, 4. pi. The papers or 
documents required for the manifestation of 
the property of the ship and cargo. They are 
of two kinds : (1) Those required by the law 
of a particular country, as the certificate of 
registry, license, charter-party, bills of lading, 
bills of health, Ac., to be on board the merchant 
ahipe of the country ; (2) those required by the 
law of nations to be on board neutral ahipe, to 
Indicate their title to that character, and pro- 
tect them in time of war. 

ship's writer, s. A petty officer who 
keeps the watch-hills, quarter-bills, and station- 
bills of the crew. ( U. S. havy.) 

ship (2), 4 . [An abbrev. of ctr.hpanionship.) 
[Companionship, II. 2.] 

ship, v.t. & i. [8hip (1), f.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To put on board of a ahip or veaaal of 
any kind ; to embark. 

” Mor# than one fifth of tho## who were shipped 
were flung to the (harks before the end of th# voyage." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

2. To transport in a ship ; to convey by 
water. ( Shakesp . : Hamlet, Iv. 1.) 

3. To engage for service on board a ahip or 
other vessel : aa, To ship seamen. 

4. To fix in the proper place. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To go on board a vessel, to make a voyage 
in it ; to embark. 

" Altlr three raooethU we tchippiden in a *chlp of 
AlUauudre.” — WycHJf* : Dedit XxvllL 

2. To engage for aervice on board a ahip. 
Ship-board, 4. [Eng. ship (1), and board.) 

1. The deck or side of a ahip. (Used chiefly 
or only in the phrases, On shipboard, a ship- 
board.) 


2. A plank or board of a ship. 

“ They have made all thy shipboards of fir-tr###.”— 
Ezekiel xxvlL 4. 

* ahip -brca 5 h, * schip-breche, 4. (Eng. 

ship (1), and breach.] Shipwreck. 

“Thrie# 1 wa* at tchipbreche, ovght and d*i ! wai 
I n the depaeue of the see."— Wycliffe: 2 Coryntk. xL 

shlp’-bulld-er, s. [Eng. a&ip (1), and 
builder.) One whose occupation is to bniid 
ships and other vessels ; a shipwright ; a navai 
architect. 

shlp'-bulld-lhg, a. & 4. [Eng. ship (1), and 
building.) 

A. As adj. : Used in or for the construction 
and repair of vessels : aa, a shipbuilding yard. 

B. As subst. : The art or occupation of con- 
structing vessels for navigation, particularly 
ships and other vessels of a large kind bear- 
ing tnasta, as distinguished from boat-build- 
ing; naval architecture. 

•ff Tradition alleges that shipbuilding was 
first successfully attempted in Egypt, and 
brought thence to Greece by Danaus, b.c. 
about 14S5. In historic timea the Phoenicians 
took the lead in the art. In England the 
first two-decked vessel built was the “Royal 
Harry," built in 1483 ; it had five masts. 
Port-holes were first introduced in Prance by 
Descharges, a.d. about 1500. Steamshipa were 
first conatructed about 1S12; they were ol 
wood, the first two of iron were launched in 
1833 and 1834, to ply upon the Humber. Now 
iron is being superseded by steeL 

ship ful, * ship-full, 4. [Eng. ship (l), and 
full.) As much or as many aa a ship will con- 
tain ; enough to fill a ahip. 

The tim* will soon be upon u* when the #rrlvAl of 
• shipful of *uch preclou* ware* will cense to excite 
curiosity."— PaU Mall Gazette, Nov. 2, IB8S. 

f ship -leas, a. [Eng. ship (1) ; -l«sa.] Uesti 
tnte of ships. 

"It 1* tay no me An* • shiplets seA." — Gray: To Dr. 
Wharton, lett. M. 

* ship -iSt, 4. [Eng. 4Mp (1) ; dimin. suff. -let.) 
A little ship. 

“ Whither shiplets somettmAdoo retort for •noeour.' 
— ffolinshed : Descript. Britain, ch. xiL 

* ship-man, * schip man, s. [Eng. ship 
(1), and Titan.] 

1. A seaman, a sailor, a mariner. 

“ Hiram *ent In the iiatt shipmen thAt h*4 know- 
ledge of tbe tea."— I Kings ix. 27. 

2. The captain of a ahip. 

" A shipman wa* ther. woned ler by west s 
For ought I wote, he was of Dertemouth." 

Chaucer: C. T., *90. (ProL) 

* ship* -mas -ter, s. [Eng. ship 0). and 
master.) The master, captain, or commander 
of a vessel. 

"The shipmaster CAm# to him, #ad **Id aatohlm, 
WhAt mcAoeet thou, 0 sleeper T Arise, cAi! upon tby 
God .“—Jonah L 6. 

Ship-mate, 4. [Eng. ship (1), aud mate.) Ona 
who serves in the same ship with another; a 
fellow sailor. 

Shlp -mSnt, a. (Eng. ship (1) ; -mint.) 

1. The act of shipping, or of patting any- 
thing on board of a ship or other vessel; em- 
barkation. 

" Bat, It was Added, the shipments must not be d»- 
lAyed ." — M acaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xn. 

2. Goods or commodities shipped or pat 
on board a ship for transportation. 

"America a shipments were Agsia heATy.*— Daily 
Chronicle, M*y 25. 1885. 

* ship pa go (age as I&), s. [Eng. ship (1) ; 

-age.) Freightage. (iValpole.) 

shipped, pa. par. & a. [Ship, t>.] 

A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Put on board a ahip ; carried in a ship 
or ships. 

2. Provided or furnished with a ship or 
ships. 

" la he well shipped ) " Shakesp, : Othello, ii. L 

ship'-p?n, Shlp'-p^n, a. [A.S. scypen . 
scepen.) A stable, a stall, a cowhouse. ( Prov .) 

Shlp'-per, 4. [Eng. ship. v. ; -or.) 

I. One who pnts goods on board a vessel 
for transportation. 

•2. The master of a ship; a skipper, a 
seaman. 


rate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pft, 
or, wore, w$l£ work, who, sin; mute, chb, oiiro, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, », 00 = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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•hlp'-plng, pr. par., a., & t [Ship, v.) 

A . As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ships : 
as, shipping matters, shipping newa. 

C. As substantive : 


1. Ships collectively ; the collective body 
of ships, &c., belonging to any country or 
port ; ships in general ; tonnage. 

•■They conversed every day long and freely about 
the state of the shipping and the dockyard*. —Ma- 
caulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vl. 

^ In the year 1890 the United States had 
92»,062 tons of shipping engaged in the foreign 
trade; in the coasting trade the tonnage 
employed was 3,409,345. Counting barge and 
canal boats the grand total was 4,424,497 tong. 
Great Britain, however, is the great shipping 
country of the world. In the Bame year the 
United Kingdom had— of shipping over 100 
tone register— 11,928,624 tons, being more than 
half the total shipping of the world— 22,936,958 
tons. In 1890 the total tonnage of vessels 
built in the United Kingdom wae 1,197,235; 
in the United States 148,178. 


* 2. Sailing, navigation ; a passage by water. 
" God aend ’em good shipping!”— Shakesp. : Taming 
tf th 4 Shrew, r. 1, 

v To take shipping: To take passage in a 
ship; to embark on board a ship for passage 
or conveyance. 


* Take, therefore, shipping^ goat. 


my lord, to France. " 
: 1 Henry YL, r. 6. 


shipping-articles, •. pi. Articles of 
agreement between the captain of a vessel 
and the aesmen on board in respect to the 
amount of wages, length of time for which 
they are shipped, &c. 


* ship'-pfr a . [Eng. ship; -y.) Pertaining 

to or frequented by shipa. 


ship'-way, i. The framework of timbers 
upon which a ship is huilt and ultimately 
elides when launched. 

shlp'-wrgck, * schlp- wrack©, * ship - 
wrack, *- [Eng. ship, and wreck.) 

L Literally: 

I. The wreck of a ah Ip ; the destruction or 
loss at sea of & ship, by atriking on s rock or 
ahoal, foundering, or other cause. 

* 2* The ahattered fragments of a wrecked 
•bip ; wreck, wreckage. 

" They might hare it in their own country, and that 
hy gathering np the shipwreck* of the Athenian and 
Korn an theatre*."— Dryden. 

II. Fig - : Destruction, ruin. 

** Did afterward* make a shipwrack violent. 

Both of tbelr life and fame for ever lowly hlent" 
Spenser • F. Q., IL xil. 7. 

V (1) To make shipwreck: To go astray, to 
err. (1 Tim. i. 19.) 

(2) To make shipwreck of: To ruin, to de- 
stroy : as, To make shipwreck of one's chances. 


■hip-wreck, v.t. [Shipwreck, *.] 

L Literally: 

1. To make to suffer shipwreck, by driving 
on the shore, a rock, or sandbank, or by the 
force of the wind in a tempest ; to wreck, 

" Whence the tun ’gin* hie reflection. 

Shipwrecking etorma aud direful thunders break.’' 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 2. 

2, To canse to be thrown away by the 
wrecking of a ship. 

Shipwrecked upon a kingdom, where no pity. 

No friends, no hope 1 no kindred weep for me." 

Shakesp. : Henry Till., iii. 1. 

IL Fig. : To ruin, to destroy. 

“Those minor differences which had so often ship- 
wrecked the fortunes of a great Party.”— standard, 
Jan. 18, 1888 . 

Shlp-wrlght (gh silent), s. [Eng. ship, and 
wright.] One whose occupation Is to bnild 
ships; a builder of ahipa; a ship-carpenter. 

V The Shipwrights are one of the London 
Companies ; founded in 1605, and incorporated 
In 1612. 


shi-raz', s. [Seedef.] A Persian wine from 
Shiraz. 

shire, *schire, *shyre, s. [A.8. scir ; al- 
lied to share and shear.] 

1. Originally a minor division of England 
under an earl or alderman, whose jurisdiction 
was intrusted to the sheriff (q.v.), on whom 
the government of the division devolved. 
Now, one of the larger divisions into which 
Great Britain is divided, and practically cor- 
responding to a county, by which terra it is 
in many cases superseded. English connty 
members of Parliament are known as knights 


of the shire. In England the shires were 
divided into hundreds and then again into 
tithinga. in Scotland they were divided into 
wards and quarters. Some smaller districts 
in the north of England retain the provincial 
name of shires : as, RichinondsJure, in the 
north of Yorkshire ; Hallamskire, or the 
manor of Hallain, In the West Riding. 

“The borough lew had been likewise anciently es- 
tablished among the Saxon*, wherehy every shire waa 
divided into »o many hundred* or borough*, con*l*ting 
at first of one hundred families therein u*ually in- 
habiting; every hundred in so mauy tything*, con- 
iisting of ten fainilae*."— Sir VP. Temple : Hitt. Eng. 
(In trod.) 

* 2, A shlra-mote (q.v.). 

" Beylng there thanne agrete congregation of people 
hy cause of the eeyd shyrs.—Paston : Letters, i. 15L 
The shires: Those English counties which 
terminate in “shire;" a belt running from 
Devonshire and Hampshire in a north-east 
direction. In a general way it means the 
midland counties. 

“ Iu *uch hunting a* we have out of the grass iWr«." 
—Globe, Nov. 11, 1885, 

* shire-clerk, *. In England, an officer 
appointed by the sheriff to assist in keeping 
the county court ; an under-sheriff ; also, a 
clerk in the old county-court who was deputy 
to the under-sheriff. 

* shire-mote, * shire-gemot, «, [A.S. 
scire-gemot.] A conrt held formerly twice a 
year by the bishop of the diocese and the 
alderman in shires that had aldermen, and in 
others by the bishop and aheriffa. (Cowell.) 

"If the matter was of great importance It waa put 
In the full shire-mote : and if the genera) voice ac- 
quitted. or condemned, decided for oue party or the 
other, this waa final In the cause.”— Burke .' Aoridg . of 
Eng. Hist., hk. 11., ch. vlL 

*shire-roeve, *. A sheriff (q.v.). 
shir o-t own, s. The chief to wn of a shire ; 
a county-town. 

* shire-wick, *. A aMifl, • connty. 
(P. Holland.) 


shirt-hnttons, s. pi 

Bot.: Stellaria Holostea. (Britten <t Holland.) 

shirt-front, a. The dressed part of a 
shirt, which covers the breast ; also an article 
of dress made in imitation of this part; a 
dickey. „ 

* Shirt, v.t. [Shirt, j.] To cover or clothe 
with, or as with, a shirt ; to put a ahirt on. 

Ah t for ao many soul*, a* hut thl* mom 

Were cloath’d with fieth, and warm'd with vital 

But naked now, or shirted but with air.” fhlood. 

Dry den : King Arthur, li. 

• shirt©, s. [Shirt, «.] 

shirt-frig, s. [Eng. shirt ; -Ing.] 

Fabric: Bleached or unbleached calico, ol 
quality and texture suited for under-garments. 

shlrt-less, a. [Eng. shirt; -less.) Having 
no shirt ; without a ahirt. 

" Of shirtless youth* the secret rise to trace." 

Gay ; Trivia, IL 108. 

shlst, shlst'-iis, shls'-tlc, &c. [Schist; 
Schistic, &c.] 

shit'-tah (pi. shit'-tlm), s. [Heb. rr^q? 
(shittah), for np?12? (shintah)(&ee def.)(pi. 
(sTtiMtm); Coptic sont, sant, santh — acacia.] 
Script. : A tree mentioned in the singular in 
Isa. xll. 19, and repeated in the plural, as 
used in constructing the ark of the covenant 
(Exod. xxv. 10, xxxvii. 1 ; Deut. x. 3, &C.X 
staves (Exod. xxv. 13, 28), a table (xxv. 23, 
xxxvii. 10), boards for the tabernacle (xxvi. 
15, xxxvi. 20), and pillars (xxvi. 32, 37, xxxvi. 
36). The tree is almost certainly an acacia. 
Some think it was A. Seyal, others S . nilotica 
or A. arabica. Dr. Livingstone believed it to 
have been A. girajfa. Dean Stanley, preferring 
A. Seyal , considered that the plural form was 
suggested by the tangled thickets produced 
by the stems of thia tree. 

shlttah-tree, *. [Shittah.] 


* shire -man, s . [Eng. shire, and man.] A 
sheriff (q.v.). 

shirk, * sherk, v.t. A i. [The same word as 
shark, v. (q.v.).j 

A. Transitive: 

* * 1. To procure by mesn tricks ; to shark. 

2. To avoid or get away from unfairly or 

meanly ; to alink away from. 

B. Intransitive: 

* ] , To practise mean tricks ; to live hy 
one’s wits. 

“ Certainly he [land] might have *pent hta time 
much better, and more for hi* grace m the pulpit, 
than thu* sherking and raking in the tobacco-shop*. 
State Trials ; liar bottle G rims tone. 

2. To avoid performance of duty ; to slink 
or shuffle away. 

"One of the cltie* shirked from the league ."— Lord 
Byron : To Hurray ; Ravenna, Sept. 7, 1820. 

U To shirk of: To anesk away. 

Shirk, s. [Shirk, v .] One wlio seeks to 
avoid the performance of duty ; one who lives 
hy shifts or tricks. 

shirk’-er, s. [Eng. shirk , v. ; -er.) One who 
shirks duty or danger ; s shirk. 

shirk'- jf, a, [Eng. shirk; -y.] Disposed to 
shirk ; characterized by shirking. 

* shirl, a. [Shrill.) 

*shirl, 8. [Shorl.] 

Shirr, s. [Etym, doubtful.) 

Fabric: An elastic cord inserted hi cloth 
or between two pieces. 

shirred, a. [Eng. shirr; -td. 1 

Fabric : Applied to goods with elastic cords 
interwoven, as auspendera, garters, <fcc. 

shirt * shert, * aherte, * shirt©, "shurte, 
* sohirto, s. [lceh skyrta^n skirt; 8w. 
skjorta; Dan. skiorte ; Ger. schurz, schurzt — 
an apron. So called from ita being originally 
a short garment, from Icel. skorta = to come 
off short, to lack ; ekortr — shortness. Shirt 
and skirt are doublets.) [Short.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A loose garment of iinen, 
cotton, or other material, worn by males under 
the outer clothes. 

“ I held him riche, al had he not a sherte 

Chaucer : G. T., 8,788. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : The seeds of Sinapis arvensis. 
(Scotch.) 


shit'-tlm, «. [Shittah.] 

* shlt'-tle, * schit-el, * schot-yl, * seyt- 
yl, * schyt-tyl, a. & s. [Shuttle.] 

A, As adj. : Wavering, unsettled, unsteady. 

"Their shittls hate mekea QODe hut coward* ahrinke." 

Hirrour for Magistrate*, p. 458. 

B. As subst. : A shuttle. 

“ Stoue cup*, atone vessel*, shittles, all of atone." 

Chapman : Homer ; Odys. xill. 

* shittle-cock, s. A shuttle-cock (q.v.), 

" The pat of a shittle-cock, or the creaking of a Jack, 
will do hia hualne*#."— Collier. 

• shittle-Witted, a. Flighty, unsteady. 

" Bhittle-witted fools”— Greene: Quip for an Up- 
start Courtier. 

* shlt'-tle-n^ss, s. [Eng . shittle ; -ness.] Un- 
settiedness, unsteadiness, wavering, fickleness. 

"The vain shittleness of an unoonatant head.”-* 
Barret: Alvearie. 


shiv© (1), * sheave, i. [Icel. skifa = a slice ; 
Dan. skive ; Sw. skifva = a slice, a disk ; Dutw 
schijf; Ger. scheibe.) [Sheave, Shift.) 


1. A thin slice or cut 

" Eaar It la 

Of a cut loaf to steal a shiee." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ll. L 

2. The scale or bark removed from th© 
fibrous portion of hemp or flax in braking. 

3. A name given by cork-cntters to th© 
small bungs used to close wide-mouthed bot- 
tles, in contradistinction to th© phiai corks 
used for narrow-necked bottlea : also, A thin 
wooden bung used hy brewers. 


shiv© (2), s. [Chive (2), 2.) 

shlv'-er (IX 8. [Shive, (IX) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A amall piece or fragment Into which 
anything is broken by audden violence. 
(Usually in plural.) 

"Thl* time, all the hlede, like glaee 
Sprang In a thousand shivers on the helm. 

Matthew Arnold : Sohrab t Rustum. 

* 2. A thin ent or slice ; a ahive, 

" Of your white breed nat hnt a shi»er. w 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,432. 

3. A small wedge or key. 

IL Technically: 

1. Min. : A species of bine slate ; schist, 
©hale. 

2. Naut . : A smaii wheel ; a sheave, 
shiver-spar, s. A corruption of 

Schieferapar (q.v.X 


boil, pout, JrfvM; cat, 5©U, chorus, $hln, bench; go, &©m; thin, $his;-sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph t* 
-clan* -tlan = sham , -tlon, -sion = ahtin; -[Ion, -§icn = ghttn. -cions, -tic ns, -sious = shiis* -bio, -^lo* &c. = bcl* del* 
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shlv'-er (2X <- [Shiver (2), t?.] A shaking 
fit ; a trembling or tremulous motloo. 

if The shivers : The ague. 

shlv'-er (1), * shev-er, * schiv-er, t a. & L 
[Shiver (1), *.] 

A. Transitive : m 

1. Ord. Lang. : To break to shivers or pieces ; 
to shatter ; to dash to pieces by a blow. 

With tabro shissrd to tho hilt* 

Byron : Giaour. 

2. NauL : To cause to flutter or shake In 
the wiod, as s sail, by trimming the yards or 
shifting the helm, so that the wind strikes on 
the edge of the eaiL 

B. Intrans, : To fall or be dashed to pieces ; 
to be shattered. 

* With brand to aid. when u tho spear 
Should tkiwer lu the course." 

Scott : Lay of the Last MinstrH, ir. «L 

•[ Shiver my timbers ; A mild form of oath, 
formerly used by sailors. 

ehlv'-er (2), * chev-er-en, • chiv-ere, 
* chlv-er-en, * chyv-er-en, * chiv-el- 

en, * chyv-ei-en, v.i. [According to Skeat, 
a frequent, form from quiver (q.v.X] To 
tremble or shake, as from cold ; to ahudder, 
to quiver, to shake, 88 with ague, fear, horror, 
or excitement (Coicper; Table Talk , 215.) 


ahlv'-er-Ihg, pr. par,, a., & a [Shiver (2X v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A partieip. a dj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As snbst . : The state of one who shivers ; 
a shiver, a trembling, & shaking, as with cold, 
ague, Ac. 

“A hollow wind oome* whistling through that door } 

And a ©old shirring wire* me all o'er. 

Dryden : Oomguest of Granada, It. 1. 

•hlv^ er-Ihg-l$r, adv. [Eog. shivering; - ly.\ 

1. In a 8hivering manner; with shivering 
or shivers. 

" During tho last low week* I hart oftea and iMwrr. 
ingiy longed for a certain fur ooat .‘—Daily Telegraph, 
H.urb «i, 1866. 

2. With tremulous motion. 

" Hie very wsve’ets . . . teem to creep shiweringly 
toward* the • hallow -water*." — l a.ll Mali Gazette, 
Kerch 32, 1884. 

Shtv' -GY-f (1), a. [Eng. shiver (1), e . ; -y.] 
Easily foiling Into pieces ; not compact ; 
loose cf coherence. 

“ There were observed incredible number* of the*© 
wholla thus flatted, and axtremely tender. In shivery 
atou*. Woodteard. 


•hlv'-er-* (2), a. [Eng. shiver; «y.] Shiver- 
ing; with tremulous motion. 

" Sad oceao 1 * face 

A curling undulation lUwty swept 
From waro to wave." 

Mallet : Amyntor It Theodora, L 1SL 

•head, shode, s. [Prob. Cornish,] 

^lining: Surface ore In pieces mixed with 
other matters, and Indicating the outcrop of 
a lode or vein In the vicinity. The method of 
finding the vein by tracing the shoad-stones 
to their source at the strike is called Shead- 
ing. Holes dug to prospect or Intercept the 
-vein are called Shoad-pits. 

"The thoads, or trains of coetalllck fragments borne 
-off from thaan." — Woochoard : On Postil*. 

shoad -pit, s. [Shoad.] 


shoad-stone, a A small stone or frag- 
ment of ore made smooth by the action of 
water pasaiog over it 


Shoad -lug, s. [Eng. shoad; -ing] [Shoad.] 

shoal' (1), * shole (1), s. [The same word as 
Mid. Eng. *cote = a school (q.v.); Dut school 
= a school, a shoal ; Irish sgoi.] A large 
number assembled ; a great quantity ; a throng, 
a crowd. 

" Skoal t of artisans 

Were from their dally labour turned adrift.* 

fVeednsorth : Excursion, bk. L 

shoal (2), * shole (2), * ahold, #. & a. (IceL 
skjdlgr = oblioae, swry, hence applied to a 
sloping or shelving shore ; Sw. dial, skjatg = 
oblique, slant, wry ; O. Sir. shrlg ; Ger. scheeL 
dchel.] 

A. As subst . ; A place where the water nf a 
river, lake, sea, Ac., la shallow or of little 
depth ; a shallow, a sandbank, a bar: more 
particularly, among seamen, a sandbank which 
becomes dry st low water. 

"Tb» thoalt, ho said, consisted of coral rock*."— 
Cook: Tint Voyage, roL IL, ch. Jv. 

* B. As adjf. ; Shallow. 

“ This Kolanna, were ahe not *0 tkofe.~ 

Spenser : P. VIL ri. «. 


* shoal (1), t hi. [Shoal (1), i.] To crowd, to 
throug. 

" Eo trails, a boot » hicb fauseo* and other fiah 

Did «A ole, to nibble of tbe fat." 

Chapman: Hamer ; IUad xxl 19L 

shoal (2), v.i . A t. [Shoal (2), «.] 

A. Intrans. : To become more shallow ; to 
decrease ia depth. 

B. Transitive: 

Kaul. : To cause to become more shallow ; 
to move or pass from a greater to s less depth 
of. 

“Wo suddenly shoaled our water. * — Cook: Third 

Voyage, bk. r., ch. v. 

shoal '-i-ness, s. [Eng. shoaly ; -««$.] The 
quality or state of being shoaly or of abound- 
ing in eho&ts ; shallowness ; little depth of 
water ; frequency of shallow places. 

shoal'-ing, a. [Eng. shoal (2), s. ; -ing.} Be- 
coming shallow by being filled up with shoals. 

* shoal -wise, adv. [Eng. shoal (1), e . ; -tense.] 
la shoals or crowds. 

Shoal' -jr, a. [Eng. shoal (2), s. ; -y.] Full of 
shoals or shallows. 

“Tho toesing vessel sailed on shoaly ground. * 

Dryden y Virgil ; Aiieid r. 1,1 XX 

* Shoar, s. [Shore (2), a.] 

shoat, a [Shot.] A young hog. 

shock (1), s. [0. Fr. choc = a shock ; choquer 
— to give a shock, from O. H. Ger. scoc ; M. 
H. Ger. schoc= a shock, a shaking movement ; 
Dut *cAofc = a shock, a jolt; schokken = to 
Jolt to shake ; IceL skykkr = a jolt] 

L Ordinary language ; 

1. A violent collision of bodies ; a violent 
striking or dashing together or against; a 
concussion. 

“The shook that violently shook 
Her entraila.” Drayton : Poly-OlMon, a «. 

2. A violent onset or hostile encounter ; tho 
collision of contending armies or bodies. 

M Ru*b ou with Highland sword and targe, 

I, with my Carrlck spearmen, eliargo ; 

2»ow forward to U>* skocJc / . 

Scott : Lord of the tales, vt *8. 

3. Anything which surprises or offends the 
Intellect or morel sense; anything which 
causes a violent or sudden impression or sen- 
aation. (Generally applied to something 
offensive or displeasing : as, To give a shodk 
to one’s modesty.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Electricity: 

(1) Frictional: A sensation ss of a mors or 
less painful concussion or blow attended by 
a suddea contraction or convulsion of the 
musclea, produced by a discharge through 
them of electricity from & charged body, ff 
a number of persons Join hands, the first 
touching the outside coating and the last the 
knob of a charged Leyden jar, all will receive 
a nearly simultaneous shock proportioned to 
the strength of the charge and the number of 
pereons whom It strikes. 

(2) Dynamical : The sensation produced In 
the same way by a current from a charged 
inductive coil, or from a dynamo-electric 
machine. Owing to the large quantity of 
these latter currents, fatal accidents not un- 
frequently occur. 

2. Pathol. : A sudden and violent deraage- 
meat of any organ or of the nervous eystem, 
and through it of the general frame, conse- 
quent on sudden injury, the sight of anythiog 
painful or terrible, or the reception of very 
startling news. 

3. Gaivanism : The shock from a galvanic- 
battery. [II. 1. (IX] 

shdek (2), sohokke, * shocke, a [0. 

Dut. shocker a shock, cock, or heap ; Sw. 
shock — a crowd, a heap; Ger. schock; Dsn. 
skok; Sw. tkock = three score sheaves.] 

1. Husbandry: 

(1) A collection of sheaves standing together 
In the field for the grain to ripen ; also called 
a shook or stook. It has usually twelve 
sheaves, bat customs differ. 

-Tbs shesve* belog yet in shocks ia the field, they 
thought thry might not grind tbs wheat, nor mako 
u ^commodity of profit thereof."— W#rtA : Piutarth, 

(2) A collection of cut stalk* of corn stand- 
ing in the field around a central core of four 
.stalks, whose tops are diagonally woven to- 
gether &nd bound at the intersection. This 


central support hold* the stalks while they 
are being set up, and is called s gallows. The 
shock should be bound when sbont one-third 
of the stalks are ia place, and bound again 
whea all are gathered. ( Amer .) 

2. A lot of sixty pieces of loose goods, u 
stares. 


Shock (3), a. & s. [A variant of shag (q.v,).] 
A* As adj. : Shaggy ; having shsggy hair. 
B. As substantive : 

1. A shock-dog (q.v.X 

- 1 would fain know why a iAo©Jk sod a hound at© 
Dot distinct spoedtA'— Looks : Human Understanding. 
hk. ILL, ch. vi. 

2. A m&s* of close matted hair. 


* shock dog, *. A dog with long, rough 
hslr ; a kind of shaggy dog. 

shock -headed, shock-head, a. Har- 
ing a thick, bushy head of hair. 


shock (1), * shok ken, v.t. & i. [Shock 
(i), *-] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To strike by the violent collision of a 
body; to strike sgainst auddenly and vio- 
lently ; to give a shock to. 

* 2. To meet with hostile force ; to en- 
counter violent^. 

“ Como tho three corners of the world la Arms, 

And wo will shock them.'* Shakesp.: King John, V.T, 

3. To give a shock to ; to etrike as with 
horror, fear, or disgust ; to cause to recoil in 
disgust ; to offend extremely ; to disgust, to 
scandalize. 


*' Bat thioe. At dark as witcheries of the oigbt, 

Was formed to b Arden hearU And shock tho sight." 

Cowper: Expostulation, 486. 

• 4. To shake or move from one’* purpose. 


They who could not be shocked by persecoUon. 
were in (Unger of being overcome by flAttery."— StiL 
ling/teet : demons. voL lL, eer. a < 


* B. Intrans. : To meet wilh a shock ; to 
meet in sudden onset or encouater. 


“ With horrid cUugoar shock tho ethereal arms." 

Pops: Homer ; Iliad xxi. 45L 


shock (2), v.t. & <. [Shock (2), *.] 

A. Trans.: To make np Into shock* or 
stocks : as, To shock com. r 

B. Intrans. : To collect aheaves Into 
shocks ; to pile sheaves. 

**. Heap well, scatter not, gather clean that is shorn. 
Bind fast, shock apace, Lavo an eys to thy corn." 

Tusssr : Husbandry ; August 

shSok irig, pr. par. & a. [Shock (1), r.) 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verbX 

B. As adj. : Causing a shock of horror, dls- 
.gust, or pain; causing to recoil tvith horror 

or disgust ; extremely offensive ; disgusting ; 
very obnoxious or repugnant 

-To hide the shocking features of her face." 

Comper : Progress of Error, *94. 

% For the difference between shocking and 
formidable, see Forkidable. 


shock- ihg ly, adv . [Eng. shocking ; 4y.] 
la a shocking manner or degree; ao as to 
shock or disgust ; disgustingly. 

shock'-Irig-ness, s. [Eng. shocking ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beiog shocking. 

shdd, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Shoe, *».] 

BhSd'Hljr, a. & a. [Prob. from being at first 
the waste stuff shed or thrown off ia spinning 
wool ; A.S. sceddan s= to shed, to divide.] 

A* As subst. : Old woollen or worsted 
fabrics tom to pieces by & machine hsving 
spiked rollers (termed a devil), deaased, and 
the fibre spnn with a certain proportion of 
new wool, the yarn heing afterward* woven 
into the full-bodied but flimsy fabric, also 
known as shoddy, and made Into cheap cloth, 
table covers, &c. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of shoddy : as, shoddy cloth. 

2. Of a trashy or Inferior character; pre- 
tentious, not gennine, sham. 

“A fleet Of ships, '<A<xMirr by a hundredfold thin 
tbs shoddiest of thorn now afloat." — Daily Telegraph, 
Hot. *T. 18 * 2 . 

shoddy-fever, a 

Pathol.-: A popular name for broneliltfo 

S oduced by the Inhalation of the dust arising 
>m shoddy. 

shoddy-mill, t. A mill employed in 
the manufacture of yarn from old woollen 
cloth* and refuse goods. 


f&te, f2tt, fare, amidst, what, fall, fatherj we, wet, here, caxn§L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w$l£ work, wh6, s^n; mate, oub, cure, ignite, our, rule, ftill; try, Syrian, ao, 00 - 6 ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 
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• abode, • sohede, * sohod, * schode, *. 

[A.S. so&de, from sceddan^ to divide.] The 
parting or division of the hair. 

" Tt * “« 

abode, *. [Shoad.) 

* shode, pret. & pa. par . qf v. [Shoe, t>.] 
ahode'-ihg, shod-ing, e. [Shoapinq.] 

sho-der, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Gold-beating: The package of goldbeater’s 
skin employed in the second stage of gold- 
leaf making. 

sbde, * echo, *sboo (pi. *schon, *shon, 

* shoon, shoes), s. [A.S. seed (pi. seeds); 
cogn. with Dut. shoen; Icel. sk6r (pi. sAniar, 
sk6r); Sw. & Dan. sko; Goth, skohs; O. H. 
Ger. sc6h, scuoch ; Ger. schuch.] 

1. A covering for the foot, made of leather 
in Europe, America, and acme other parts ; of 
paper and various fabrics in China and Jai>an ; 
of wood in Holland and France (sabots); 
of dressed skins among the North American 
Indians (moccasins). A ahoe has a thinner 
and more elastic leather for the sole than a 
boot. The parts are united by stitches, pegs, 
nails, or screws. 

« Spare none but *ueh u go la clouted ahoon. 

For they are thrifty honwt men. * 

Bhaketp. : 2 Henry * 

2 A metallic plate nailed to the hoof of a 
horse, mule, or ox, t.o preserve it. from wear, 
and prevent it from becoming eore. 

3. Anything more or less resembling a ahoe 
in form or use ; t 

(1) Agriculture. 

(a) The metallic block on the inner end of a 

finger-bar ; it runs on the ground next to the 
standing grain. 

(5) The shaking portion of a winnowing 
machine or grain-separator. 

(2) Building: 

(a) A block or base piece for the reception 
of a pillar, a trass, or girder. 

(b) The short horizontal section at, the foot 
of a rain-water pipe, to give direction to the 
issuing water. 

(3) Machinery: 

(a) A bottom piece on which a body is sup- 
ported. 

(b) A piece on which an object te placed 
' while moving, to prevent its being worn. 

(c) The iron poiot of a pile. 

(4) Milling : The spout beneath the feeding 
hopper. 

(5) Mining: 

(o) An inclined trongh need In an ore-crash- 
ing mill. 

(b) A’ removable piece of iron at the bottom 
of a stamp or m uller. 

(5) Nautical: 

(a) A wooden piece secured to an anchor 
during the operation of fishing ; it holds the 
point as the anchor risoe, and keeps it from 
tearing the ehip’a side.. 

(b) A hoard lashed to the fluke to extend its 
area and consequent bearing surface when in 
the ground. 

(c) A foot-board on which a spar is erected, 
to act as a jib in hoisting. 

(7) Rail-eng. : That part of a brake which 
ie hronght in contact with the wheel. 

(8) Shipwright. : The step of a mast. 

(9) Whedwrighting : 

(a) A atrip of wood or steel fastened beneath 
the runner of a sled or sleigh. 

(b) . [Drao, s., II. 3.(1).] 

% (1) To be . in another's shoes : To be in his 

place ; to take his plaoe. 

(2) To die in one's shoes: To be hanged. 
(Slang.) 

(3) To put the shoe on the right foot ; To lay 
the blame on the right person. 

shoe-billed stork, s. 

Omith. : Balcenicepe rex, a large etork found 
on the Upper Nile. It figures in many Arab 
myths. Called also the Boot-bill. 

shoe-block, *. 

Naut. : A Mock having two sheaves which 
revolve in planes at right angles to each other. 

shoe-brush, *. A brush for cleaning 
shoes ; they are generally used in sets of 


three-one with short, stiff hairs, for removing 
the dirt; a second with softer and longer 
hairs for spreading the blacking, and the 
third with soft hairs for polishing, 
shoe-butts, b. pi. Stout leather for soles. 

A buckle for closing some 


A factor or wholesale 


shoe-clasp, a 

kinds of ahoe9. 

shoe-factor, #. 

dealer in shoes, 
shoe-flower, e. 

Bot. : Hibiscus Rosa sinensis. 

shoe-hammer, s. A hammer with a 
slightly convex, broad face, and a wide, thin, 
rounding peen. Used in pounding leather 
upon the lapatone to condense its pores, and 
also in driving pegs. The peen is used to 
press out creases. 

Shoe-horn, a. A shoeiug-horn (q.v.). 
Shoe-Jack, a. A pegging-jack (q.v.). 
shoe-key, a. 

Shotmak. : A hook by which a last is with- 
drawn from a boot or shoe. 

shoe-knife, a. A thin blade of steel 
affixed by a tang in a wooden handle, and 
used by shoemakers for cutting and paring 
leather. 

shoe-lace, *. [Shoe-string.] 
shoe-latchet, a. A shoe tie. 
shoe-leather, s. Leather for making 
shoea ; hence, vised for the shoea themselves 

shoe-pack, s. [Pac.] 
shoe-peg, «. [Peo, a., I. 2.] 
shoe-shaped, a. 

Anthrop. : An epithet applied to a form of 
pointed flake implement (the use of which is 
unknown), flat on one face and convex on the 
other. 

M The whole form 1« so like thst of a shoe^that the 
name *hoo-thapod hw been applied to it —£va>u: 
Ancient Stone Implement*, p. 666. 

shoe-shave, a. / 

ShoemaJc. : An implement on the principle 
of the spoke-shave, for trimming the soles of 
boots and shoes, 
shoe-stirrup, s. 

Saddlery: A stirrup having & foot-rest 
shaped like a ahoe. 

Shoe-stone, s. A whetstone for a shoe- 
knife. 

Shoe-Strap, *. A strap attached to 
shoe for- fastening it to the foot 
shoe-stretcher, *. An expansible last 
for distending shoes. 

shoe-string, shoe-lace, s. A string 
of leather or other material used for fastening 
the shoe on the foot, 
shoe-tie, a. A shoe-lace, 
shoe-valve, *. 

HydrauL : A valve at the foot of a ptunp' 
stock, or at the bottom of a reservoir. 

shoe (pa. t & pa. par. shod), v.L [Shoe, a.] 

I To put a shoe or ahocs on ; to furnish 
with shoes. (Skakesp. : Merchant of Venice, I. 2.) 
2. To cover at the bottom or tip ; to tip. 

Tf To shoe an anchor : [Anchor, s.]. 

Shoe -bl^ck, s. [Eng. shoe , and black, v.] 
A person who cleans shoes. 

Shoeblack Brigades (English): Companies of 
boye who clean boots and. shoes in the streets 
at appointed standings, each separate _ com- 
pany being recognized by its own uniform. 
The brigades represent an outcome of the 
work of ragged-schools in London. The Cen- 
tral and Eaat London companies were founded 
in 1851, chiefly through the effort of Mr. J. 
ilacgregor (Rob Roy). The movement has 
been taken up in all large provincial towns. 
In London there are nine Protestant, and 
several Roman Catholic brigades. The boys 
in these nine companies in 1886 numbered 
864, and earned in that year £11,235’ 8s. 2d. 
There has been do sneb organization of shoe- 
blacks in any cities of the Uoited States, 
though homea for them have been instituted. 

Shoeblack-plant, *. [Shoe-flower.] 

* sh&e-bl&ck-er, s. [Eng. shoeblack; -er.) 
A shoeblack. 


* Shde'-b6^, S. [Eng. shoe, and boy.) A boy 
who cleans shoes ; a shoeblack. 

“ If I employ * thoeboy, ia it In view to hta advan- 
tage. or my own oonvenienoe ? “—Swift : Direction* to 
Servant*. 

fthde'-biic-kle, a. [Eng. ahoe, and buckle.] 

A buckle for fastening the shoe to the foot ; 
an ornament in the shape of a buckle worn on 
the upper of a shoe. 

shoe'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Shoe, v .] 

shoeing-hammer, a. * t 

Farr. : A light hand-haunner used for shoe- 
ing horses. 

Bhoeing-horn, shoe -horn, a. 

1. Lit, : A device to assist in putting dd a 
shoe. It ia frequently made of polished horn, 
but also of sheet metal. 

* II. Figuratively: 

1. Anything by which a transaction is facil- 
itated ; anything used as a medium ; hence, 
applied to a dangler on young ladies, eucour- 
aged merely to draw on other admirers. 

“ Meet of our fine young ladlse retain in their 
•npemumerary and imiguifleaut *«U<>wa, whlchthej 
u*© like whilfler*, and commonly call thoeing-hortu. 
—Additon: Spectator, No. 636. 

2. Something to draw on another glass or 
pot ; an incitement to drinking. 

Shoe -l£ss, a. (Eng. shoe; -less.] Destitute- 
of shoes ; having no shoea. 

“A thoele** eoldicr there a men might meet.’ 

Drayton : Battle of Agtncourt. 

sh6e -maker, s. [Eng. shoe, and maker.) 
One whose trade ia to make shoes, boots, or 
other articles connected with the calling. 
(Applied both to the employer aud employed.) 

shoemaker’s bark-tree, a. 

Bot. : The Montserrat name for Byrsonvma 
spicata. (Treas. qf Bot.) 

shoe -mak ing, a. [Eng. shoe, and making.} 
The act or occupation of making shoes, &c. 

Sho'-er, a. [Eng. shoe , v. ; -er.} One who 
makes or puts on shoes : as, a shoer of horses. 

* shofe, pret. of v . [Shove, y.) 

ShSg, b. [Wei. ysgog = a qnick motion, a jolt 
ysgogi= to wag, to stir, to shake.] A shock ; 
a push off at one aide. 

“ An’ gied the infant world a thogf 

Burn*: Addrett to the Veil. 

* shog, * schog, * shogg, v.t. & i. iShoo, 

A. Trans.: To shake, to agitate , 

« And the boot in the myddil of the eee wu tchoggid 
with T*iU\*f—Wycliffer Mattheiox iv. 

B. Intrants.: To move off; to jog off or 
along. 

“ Come, nrethee leVitbogg off. end hrowee an hour 
or two.*— Beaum. A Flet. \ Coxcomb, U. V 

shog'-ging, *. [Shoo, v .) A concussion, a. 
, shaking. 

shog'-gle, v.t. [Eng. shog , v. ; frequent, enff. 
-te.) To joggle, to shake. 


-It.) 

sho-goon, a. 


[Shooon.] 


sho -gun, a. [Japanese = generalissimo.] The- 
eo-called “secular” emperor of Japan: iq 
reality the governor and generalissimo of that 
country. (Bee extract.) 

The mikado . . • tb. tro.»™r.i 


-1JHUUIUHIU . . . "•*" .Je wue »yvcjcisu 

and the thogun «u • neurper. «nd In nonsense of tiie 
word n king or emperor. He w« but * militnry gover- 
nor, (» commander-in-chief ... The term^U^n (or 
tycoon) means great eovereign. and was an absurd title, 
to which the thogun had no right whatever, and whloh 
wm Invented to deceive foreigner* . . .The wwumption. 
of thla title hy the thogun helped tc bring on the civil 
r of 1866-69. which redncea hi* power to that of a. 


uiu iuvwv itatemenw ivwuii 
* eocleaiaetical ’ emperor originated in deception. — 
Ripley & Dana: Amer. Cyclop., ix. 642. 

Shd'-gun-ate, 5 . [Eng. shogun ; -ate.) The 
office, jurisdiction, or dignity of a shogun 
(l-w* 

“The decay of the thogunate had .grad hall y beea 
going on for year* back."— JSrtcye. Br*t. (ad. 9th), xiu.- 
684. 

sho'-la, *. [Sola.] 

* shole (I), s. [Shoal a), 

SholO (2), 8. [Prob. a variant of shore (2), *. 
(q.v.).] 

Naut. : A piece of plank placed under the 
solea of standards, or under the heels ot 
shores, in docke or on ships, where there »r« 


^ - 

bSll, ptfat, cat, 50U. ohorus, $IUa..l)en«U; go, gam; thin, this; «ta, roxpeot. 

JZ- Lion = -tloa. -Hon = »bun. -oioua, -tlotia, -clou* = dms. -ble, -dlo. Ac. _ bel. del- 
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no ground-ways, in order to enable them to sus- 
tain the weight required without sinking; 
also, a piece of plank fixed under anything 
by way of protection, as a piece put on the 
lower end of a rudder, which, in case of the 
ship’s striking the ground, may be knocked 
otf without injury to the rudder. 


* sholc, a. [Shoal, a.) 

* shdnde, a. [A.S. second.) [Shend.) Dis- 
grace, harm, injury, 

ehdne, prtt. d pa. par. of v. [Shine, «.] 

* ahftnc, t. [Shone, e.] Radiance. 

" Like the eon with opeo then*.” 

Sidney: Astrophel k Stella, tt. 

Shoo, inter}. [Cf. Ger, scheuchcn — to scare.] 
Begone I be offl offl away I An interjection 
used in scaring away fowls or other animals. 

•hook, prtt. d pa. par . of v. [Shake, r.) 

fthOQk, s. [A form of shock (2), s. (q.v.).] 

1. Coopering: A package containing the 
staves and heading of a cask ready for setting 
up. Whalers carry out the staves and head- 
ings for oil-casks ready prepared in shooks, 
and put them together on board as the catch 
of fish requires. 

2. Furniture made in parts and not set op, 
but shipped in packs. 

3. A set of boards for a box. 


shook, v.L [Shook, s .) To pack In shook®, 
ehool, v.t. [Shool, a] To shovel. (Scotch.) 
Shoots. [Seedef.) A shovel. (Scotch.) 


* shoon, 9 . pi. [Shoe, a] 


shoot, *echot-i-en, *s©ot-i-en, * echete, 

* Shoto (pa. t. * schet, shot, * s ho tie, pa. par. 

• schol, shot X v.t & i. [A.S. sedtian — to dart 
fintrans.), from scedtan — to ehoot, to dart 
(pa. t. sc edt, pa. par. scoten) ; oogn. with Dut. 
schietcn (pa. t. school, pa. par. geschoten ) ; Icel. 
skjota (pa. t. skauf, pa. par. skotinn); Dan. 
skyde ; Sw. skjuta ; Ger. schiessen.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary hanging* : 

1. To let fly or cause to be driven with 
force; to propel, as from a gun, firearm, or 
bow ; to discharge. 

“A dart* vm schot to them, hot noa wlmt who It 
rebate." Robert de Brunne, p. IT* 

2. To discharge, causing a missile to be 
driven out ; to let off ; to fire off (with the 
weapon as the object, and followed by off) : 
as. To shoot off a gun. 

3. To emit or Bend out or forth violently or 
hastily ; to discharge, propel, qject, or empty 
out with rapidity or violence; to throw 
roughly. (Generaliy followed by out.) 


“Mr. Waller whoalod hU muttr nimhly to th* 
greeu hill, shot him dexterously out by the vary aide 
of the bosket .'— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xlx. 


4. To throw out, as a net, into the water; 
to cast. 

" On joining them afterwards, we found that they 
had Jtut shot their net*."— Field, Dec. «, 1*84. 

5. To kill game in, on, or over; to shoot 
game over. 


“ We tba.ll aoon ha able to shoot the hi* oovarta In 
tha hollow."— Daf/y News, Oct. 8, 1ML 


6. To strike with s missile shot ; to hit, 
wound, or kill with a missile discharged from 
a gun, firearm, bow, Ac. 

“To datha ha schet y% owne fadar." 

, Robert of Gloucester , p. 1L 

7. To oontend in, as a shooter : as. To shoop 
a match. 


8. To pass rapidly through, under, or over. 

M Tha attempt to shoot that portion of N Lag&ra which 
la found below tha whirlpool'— Daily Telegraph, 
> July 13, 1884. 

9. To drive or cast with the hsnd In work- 
ing. 

“ An hooett weaver, and u food a workman at e'er 
shot thottlo. and aa cluae.”— Beaum. k PUL: Cox. 
comb, v L 

10. To push or thmst forward ; to pro- 
trude ; to dart forth. (Followed by out.) 

“ They shoot out the lip, they ehake tha bead."— 
Psalm xxil 7. 

11. To put forth, as vegetable growth. 

“A gnlo of mustard , . . groweth op and shooteth 
out great brooches."— Jfart Iv. a 

12. To variegate, as by a sprinkling or In- 
termingling nf different colours; to give a 
variable or changing colour to ; to colour In 
streaks or patches ; to streak. 


IL Carp. : To plane straight or fit by planing. 

“Straight Unee la joloers' language are called a 
Joint ; thet U, two pieces of wood, that are shot, that 
u, plaued, or «1 m pared with a paring chisel "— Moeon : 
Mechanical Sxercises. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To perfom the act of discharging a mis- 
sile from a gun, firearm, bow, Ac. ; to fire. 

•* The archer* have aorely grieved him and shot et 

him ." — Gsnesis xiia. an 

To shoot at a person with the view of 
doing him grievous Wiily injury, or to pre- 
vent one’s own arrest is a felony. If one 
discharge or even present a firearm, loaded or 
unloaded, at the sovereign, he may be com- 
mitted to penal servitude for five to seven 
years, or be imprisoned for not more than 
three years, and be thrice whipped during 
that period. (English Law.) 

2. To shoot game in a place (followed by 
over) : as, To shoot over a covert. 

3. To be emitted ; to dart forth ; to rush 
or move along rapidly or violently ; to dsrt 
along. 

“ Swift mm the sparkle of * gUnclog star 
I shoot from heaven.' Miltonj Comtts, 30. 

4. To push or be pushed out ; to project, to 
Jut, to stretch, to extend. 

“Its dominion* shoot out into eerenl h ranches 
„ among the breaks of the mountains.’— dddtion .• On 
* Italy/ 

5. To sprout, to germinate ; to send or put 
out shoots or buds. 

6. To be felt as if darting through one. 

“Thy words shoot through my heart. 

Melt my resolve* and turn me all to love. 

Addison. {Todd.) 

7. To be affected with sharp, darting paina : 
as, A corn shoots. 

8. To increase in growth ; to grow taller or 
larger, 

9. To increase In value ; to rise rapidly : as, 

Prices shot op r- 

10. To make progress ; to advance. 

“ To toaob the young idea how to shoot" 

Thomson: Spring, l,14t 

• 11. To assume instantaneous and solid 
shape. 

" Expressed juices of plants, boiled into the ooo.ist- 
enco of a syrup, and set Into a oool place, the essential 
salt wiU shoot upon ths sides of the vessel*."— Arbuth- 
not; On Aliments. 


IT (1) TU be shot, Tm shot : A mild, euphem- 
istic form of oath. 

(2) To be shot (or of: To be freed or 
released from ; to be quit ofi (Colloq.) 

(3) To thoot a bolt: To push It home into 
the socket 

(4) To shoot ahead : To move swiftly ahead 
or in front ; to outstrip a competitor or com- 
petitors in running, swimming, or other con- 
tests. 


t (5) To shoot onft bolt : To exhaust one’s 
resources or opportunities. 

“The boy who won never did anything In later life. 
He bad shot hU bolt."— Daily Rows, Oct. 5, 1888. 

(6) To shoot the moon : To abscond without 
paying one’s rent. (Slang.) 


* shoot-Anchor, "ahote-anore,*. A 

sheet-anchor (q.v.). 

“This wise ressoo is their shots-ancre and all their 
hold ."—Tyndall: Works*, p. 364. 

shoot, i. [Shoot, r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who or that which shoots; 
the discharge of a missile ; a shot. 

“ Prtxee were given for the beet total of flvo oompe- 
titions, including three shoot* at all three of the long 
ranges . — Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7, 1686. 

2. A shooting-party. 

“Lately at a big shoot tn Warwickshire^"— JVM, 
April 4. 1894. 

3. A place where rubbish, Ac., may be shot 
Or deposited. 

“ The contractor has to provide a shoot."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept, n, 188* 

4. A young branch which shoots out from 
the main stock ; hence, an annual growth. 

"The eeed of the world take# deeper hold, and make# 
very strong and promising shoots. — Seeker : Sermons, 
voL L, eer. IL 

5. A trough or inclined plane to carry coal, 
lumber, Ac. ; a chute. 

6. A youDg swine ; a shoat or ahote. 

7. A species of colic, often fatal to calves. 
(Lowson : Modern Farrier , p. 176.) 

8. A rush of water. 

“ Ths shoot is swift and not too dear.” 

Dennys : Secrets of A ngting. 


IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The horizontal thrust of an arch 
or vault upon ths abutments. 

2. Hydraulics: 

(1) A channel in * river forming a cut-ofi 
or sn inclined plane for logs. 

(2) A branch from a main water-pipe. 

3. Mining: A vein or branch of ore run- 
ning in ths same general direction as the lode. 

H f hope to be adranoed enough to make our first 
shoot i***.’— Money Market Rosiest r, Nov. 7, 188* 

4. Weaving : The woof. 

shoot-board, s. A shooting-board (q.v.^ 

• Bhootf-a-ble, a. [Eng. *Aoo<; •able ] Capable 
of being shot over. 

" If the large coverts are not easily shootaUe."-* 
Daily R'ewt, Oct. 8, 1881. 

ahoot-er, t. [Eng. shoot; *er.] 

1. One who shoots ; a gunner, sn archer. 

"The principal event, for which twenty shooters 
eompeted."— April 4, 189*, 

2. An implement used in shooting: as, « 
pea -shooter. 

* 3. A shooting-star. 

* 4. The guard of a coach. 

5. Cricket: A ball that pitches and rolls 
along the ground. 

sboot -Ing, pr. par., o., A s. [Shoot, t>.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As ad}. : Of or pertaining to one who or 
that which shoots ; especially pertaining to 
or connected with the killing of gams with 
firearms : as, a shooting party, a shooting 
licence, Ac, 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who shoots ; the act er 
practice of using or discharging firearms ; espe- 
cially the art of killing game with firearms. 

2. A sudden dart 

K Quick shootings, lik* the deadly aigzag of forked 
lightning."— Da ily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1684. 

3. A sensation of a quick, shooting pain. 

4. A right to shoot game over a certain 
district 

5. A district or defined tract of ground over 
which gams is or may be shot 

"To ludaoe » leeeee to root hie shooting. "—Field, 
Sept W 1888. 

IL Carp. : The operation of planing the 
edge of a board straight 

shooting-board, *. A board or planed 
metallic slab with a plane-race on which an 
object is held while its edge is squared or 
reduced by a side-plane. It is used by car- 
penters and joiners, and also by stereotypers 
In trimming ths edges of stereotype plates. 

Shooting-box, s. A house for the ac- 
commodation of a sportsman dnriog the 
shooting season. 

bhooting coat, t. A variety of coat 
adapted for wear while shooting. 

shooting-gallery* *• A covered shoot- 
ing-range ; a place covered In for ths practice 
of shooting. 

shooting-jacket, s. A kind of jacket 
adapted for wear while shooting. 

shooting-plane, *. A aide-plans used, 
in connection with ths shooting-board, for 
squaring or bevelling the edges of stuff. 

shooting-star, «. 

1. Astron. : A emsli celestial body suddenly 
becoming luminous, and darting across the 
eky, its course beiog marked by a streak of 
silvery radiance, which is an optical illusion 
caused by the rapidity of its passage. [Me- 
teor, 1 ; If 2.] When larger, a shooting-atar 
is called a Fire-ball (q.v.). 

" Shooting-etart, that gUno« and die.” 

Scott : Dordafthe Ides, IL U 

2. Bot. : (See extract). (Amer.) 

“ Our real ooweilp. the shooting-star • • . ia vary 
rare."— Burroughs : Pepucton, p. 118. 

shooting-stlok, s. 

Printing: A piece of wood or metAl, 

usually about one foot long, 1 J inches wide, 
and } inch thick, by which the quoins are 
driven in locking np the form in the chase. 
The form lies on the imposing-stone, the fool 
and side-sticks are against the pages, and the 

? [Uoina are driven between the sticks and the 
rame of the chase. 


I&te, fit, fire, Amidst, what, fill, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, p5t, 
•r. wore, w$l t, work, whd, s£n ; mute, c&b, cure, unite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian. e», ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• shoot' - rbss, • shoot -resse, «. 

shooter ; -«w.] A female shooter. 


[Eog. 


** For that prood ■ hootrtu * corned wrakar game.’' 
Fairfax ; Godfr ey of Boulogne. xL 4L 

•hoof-^, a. [Eng. shoot; -y.) Of equal 
growth, or coming up regularly in the rows, 
as potatoes. (Prov.) 

shb p, * schoppo, * shoppe* a. [A.S. scsoppa 
s stall nr booth ; allied to scypen = a shed for 
cattle [Shippen] ; cogn. with Low Ger. schup 
= a shed ; Ger. achuppen = a shed, a cart-house ; 
O. Fr. eschoppe , eschope = a little low shop.] 

L Literally: 

1. A building or apartment, generally with 
a frontage to the street or road, in which 
retail goods are sold. 

•• Iq goe pel .phrase their chapmen they betray ; 

Their itoiw ere den*, the huyer U tbelr prey. 

Dryden : Modal, 192. 

2. A building or room in which workmen 
carry on their trades or occupation : aa, ft 
joiner’s shop. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. Source or origin ; the place where any- 
thing is made. 

'* Galen would here the liver, which la the »top and 
source o t the blood, and Aristotle the heart, to be the 
ftrit framed."— Howell : Letters, hk. It, let. 80. 

2. One’a business or profession; one’s 
calling ; generally used in contempt. ( Colloq .) 

•*A young man should rather be anxious to avoid 
th« cogrOMtng lofluencs of what Is popularly called 
shop. " — Blackie : Self-Culture, p. XX 

^ To talk shop: To speak too much or at 
improper times of onns business, calling, or 
profession. 

“ Nothing Is more absolutely berred thaa talking 
shop."— Scribner's Mogotins, Pec.. 1878, p. 287. 

Shop-bill, I. An advertisement of a 
thopkeeperia business, or liat of his goods, 
printed separately for distribution. 

* shop-book, s. A book in which ft shop- 
keeper enters his business transactions. 

" Books of account, or shop-books, arc not allowed of 
themselves to be given In evidence for the ewner. — 
Biockstone : Commentaries, hk. 11L. ch. 82. 

shop-boy, a. A boy engaged In a shop. 

Shop-girl, s. A girl employed in a shop. 

* shop-maid, s. A young female em- 
ployed as an assistant In a shop. 

•shop-shift, s, A shift or trick of a 
shopkeeper ; deception, fraud. ( Ben Joneon.) 


Shop-walker, s. An overseer or super- 
intendent in a large shop, who walks about 
In front of the counters attending to customers, 
more generally designated, in this conDtry, 
Jloor-walker. 

shop-woman, *. A woman who serve* 
In a shop. 

•shop- worn, cl Worn or somewhat 
damaged by exposure or keeping in a shop. 


sh6p, v.i. A t. [Shop, *.] 

A. Intrans. : To visit shops for the pur- 
pose of buyiDg goods. 

*• It 1* **ld that the poorer elaase* are themaelvee 
the worat o Render* aa regard* late shopping."— Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 18, 1885. 

*B. Trans. : To shut up; to imprison. 
(Slang.) 

•* It waa Bartlemy time when I wae shopped.’’— 
Dickons : Oliver Twist, ch. xvi. 


• sh6p -board, s. [Eng. shop, and board.] A 
bench on which work is performed. 

*' That he should commence doctor or divine from 
the thopboard or the anvil." — South : Sermons. 

•shope, pret. ofv. [Shape, v.) 

shdp'keop er, s. [Eog. shop, and keeper.) 

1. One who keeps a shop for the sale of 
retail goods ; ft tradesman who sells goods in 
a shop, or by retail, as distinguished from ft 
merchant or one who deals by wholesale. 

2. An article which has remained long on 
hand in a shop : as, That dreas is an old shop- 
keeper. (Colloq. & Slang.) 

shop'-keep-lng, ». [Eng. shop, and keeping.) 
The act or business of keeping a shop. 

Bhtf p'-lift-er, a [Eng. shop, and lifter.) One 
who steals or purloins goads from a shop; 
especially one who, under pretence of examin- 
ing or purchasing articles, takes advantage to 
purloin any article he or she can lay handa on. 

M Like those women they rail shoplifters, who. when 
they are challenged for their theft* appear mighty 
angry audafrooted.”— Btetft: Examiner, Bo. 28. 


8h#p'-lift trig, «. [Eng. shop, and tytin^.] 
The acts or practices of a shoplifter ; larceny 
from a shop. 

* shbp -like, a. [Eng. shop, and iite.J Low, 
vuigar. (Ben Jonson .) 

Shdp -man, s. [Eng. shop, and man.] 

1. A man who ia employed to assist in a 
shop. 

* 2. A petty trader, a shopkeeper. 

" The shopman cell* ; and hy destruction live*." 

Dryden: Epist 13. 

* shiSp-fo'-ra-^, #. [From Eng. a hop, on 
analogy of democracy, mobocracy, Ac.] The 
body of shopkeepers. (Humorous.) 

flhop'-per, 8. [Eag. shop, v. ; -er.] One who 
shops ; one who frequents shops. 

ship ping, s. [Eng. shop ; -ing.) The act or 
practice of visitiDg shops for the purpose of 
buyiDg goods. 

* Bhbp'plsh, a. [Eng. shop; -fsA] Having 
the liabita SDd manners of ft shopman. N 

•h6p'-p& o. [Eng. shop ; -If-] 

1. Pertaining to a shop or shops ; abound- 
ing with shops. 

2. Food of the shop, or of talking shop. 
(Colloq. in both senses.) 

" I doa’t like shoppy people.*— Mrs. Gaskoll : North 
AftourA, oh. IL 

* shorage (age as ig), *. [Eng. shore (1), v.] 
Duty paid on goods brought on shore. 


shore (2), • sohore (2), *. [Icel. skordha = 
(s.) a stay, a prop ; (v.) to under-prop, to shore 
up ; Norw. skorda, shorn — s prop ; Dut. schon 
= a prop; schoren = to poop. Closely allied 
to shore (1), s., being properly a piece of wood 
shorn or cut off at a required length, so as to 
serve as a prop.] 

1. A prop, a stay ; a piece of timber or iron 
placed temporarily as a supi>ort for anything. 

2. Specifically: 

(1) A prop or piece of timber set obliquely, 
and acting as a strut on the aide Df a building, 
as when it is in danger of falling, Dr when 
alterations or repairs ara being executed on 
the lower part of it,, the upper end of the 
shore resting against that part of the wall on 
which there is the greatest stress. 

(2) Shipurrighting : 

(а) One of the wooden props which support 
the ribs or frame of a vessel while building, 
or by which the vessel is laterally supported 
on tne stocks. 

(б) A timber temporarily placed beneath a 
beam to afford additional support to the deck, 
when taking in the lower masts. 

(c) A strut used to support a mast in heav- 
ing down. 

•I Dead shore : [Dead-shoah]. 

shore (3), *. [See def.] A corruption of sewer 
(q.v.). 

shore (4), * sohor, • schoyr, *. [Shobe (3X 
t>.] Menace, clamour. (Scotch.) 


• shore, pret. of v. [Shear, v.] 

shore (1), • sohore (1), *. [A.S. score; prop. 
= edge or part shorn off, from scoren, pa. par. 
of tceran = to shear (q.v.) ; O. Dut. schoore, 
schoor.] f 

1. Ord. Lang. : The coast or land on the 
borders of s large body of water, as the sea, a 
river, ft large lake, Ac. 

M They quit tho shore, *od ru*h Into the main.” 

Waller : VirffU ; xfhteis iv. 

2. Law : The space between ordinary high- 
water mark and low-water mark ; foreshore. 

shore erah, s. 

ZooL : Carcinus memos [Cabcinus], abundant 
in very shallow water rouDd the British coasts. 
The front margin of the carapace is strongiy 
toothed with five teeth on each side, and three 
lobes in front. 

shore-fishes, s. pi. 

Ichlhy. : Fishes inhabiting parts of the sea 
near the land. The majority live close to the 
surface. Some are confined to coasts with 
soft or sandy bottoms, others to rocky and 
fissured coasts, and others to living coral 
formations. Dr. Gilnther estimates the Dum- 
ber of species of Shore-fishes at 3,587. 

" Tho shorr flthes of tho extremity of Afrlra.form * 
separate district of tho tamper* to zoo e.'— Gunther: 
Study of Fishes, p. MO. 

shore-grass, i. (Shobe-weed.) 

shore-hopper, s. 

Zool. : Orchestia littorea, plentiful on saDdy 
coasts. 

• shore-land, *. Land bordering on a 
shore or sea-beach. 

shore-lark, shore-pipit, *. 

Omith. : Otocorya (f Alauda) alpestris, a 

native of the north of Europe and Asia, whose 
viaita to the east coast of Britain have been 
increasingly frequent since 1840. The adult 
male is about seveD inches long ; in summer, 
lorea, cheeks, gorget, and band on top of 
head, ending in erectile tufts, black; nape, 
mantle, aDd upper tail-coverts pinkish -hrown, 
white beneath. They nest in a depression in 
the ground, and lay foor or five egg3 — French- 
white mottled with dull olive-greea or yel- 
lowish-browD. 

shore-pipit, s. [Shobe-labk.] 

shore -shooter, s. One who «hoots 
birds, especially «ea-birds, from the shore. 

” Thera U an army of sportsmen. gunners, auditor*. 
Shooters"— St. James's Qaxette, Doc. 18, 188*. 

shore -wainscot, $. 

Entom. : A rare British Dight-moth, Leu- 
cania liltoralis, occurring locally amoDg sand- 
hills. 

shore-weed, i. 

Bot. : Littordla locust ris and the genus 
Littorell*. 


shore (1), v.t. [Shore (1), *.] To set on shore 
or on land. 

“ I will bring the** two mole*, theae blind one* 
aboard him : tf ne think It fit to itore them again/ — 
Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale, Iv. a 

shore (2), v.t . [Shobe (2), *.] To aupport by 
a shore or post ; to prop. (Usually followed 
v by up.) 

X " It aauk again. Jo*t ovar an arch which had been 
shored up."— Daily Telegraph, Sept, 17, 1885. 


shore (3), V.t. [Cf. O. Sw. *fcorra = to make a 
grating sound.] To threaten. (Scotch.) 

•’ Shored folk live long."— Scoff : Rob Roy, ch. xxlx. 


shor'-S-a, *. [Named by Roxburgh after Sir 
John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, 
Governor-General of India (1793-1797).] 

Bot. : A genus of Dipteracese, generally 
adopted, though a aynonym of the Linnaean 
genus Vatica. Large Asiatic treea, with ex- 
cellent and durable wood. Sepals five, en- 
larging into long wings ; petals five ; stamens 
twenty-five to thirty ; fruit three- valved, one- 
cel led, one-Beeded. Shorea robusta is the 
Saul-tree (q.v.). S. nervosa and S. Tumbuggaia 
are from the aoDth of India ; the former yields 
a clear yellowish reaiD like colophony, the 
latter a dammar used as a substitute for pitch. 
S. obtusa exDdes a white, and S. eiamensis a red 
resin ; both are from the Eastern Peninsula. 

• shore'-age (ago aa Ig), «. [Shobaoe.] 


shore'-lbss, a. [Eng. shore (l), s. ; -!«*.! 
Having no shore or coast ; hence, of unlimited 
or Indefinite extent. 


” On aho tmappell'd . . , 
The shoreless deluge item 7 

Grainger: Sugar-Cans, 


It 


shore'-ling, *. [Shorlino.] 


• shor'-er, * «hor-i-er, *. [Shore (2), ».) 
A shore, a prop. 

“Theo wtteth he to It another itorer that *11 thlnge 
U In the Newe Trat*meut fulfilled that wa* promysed 
before ." — Sir T. More: Workes, p. 47S 


shore-ward, a. or adt?. (Eng. shore (1), ft. ; 
-ward.] Towards the shore. 

“ Sailing where the shoreward ripple curled.** 

A. C. Swinburne: Tristram of Lyoncsts, vliL 

shor'-ing, t. [Eog. share (2), e. ; -ing.) 

1. The act of supporting with shores o» 
props. 

2. A number or set of shorea or props taken 
collectively. 

shorl, shor-la'-oootis (o as sh), Ac. 

[Schorl, Schoblaceous, Ac.] 

shor'-ling, shore’-ling, *. [Eng. share, pret 
of shear ; -linjf.] 

1. Wool shorn from a living sheep, in op- 
position to that of a dead sheep, or morling 

(q-v.). 

*• Shorting being the fell* after the fleeoea are *horn 
off ths sheep'* back."— Tomlin : Law Dictionary. 


boil, pbBt, jd^rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, *hia; sin, a; ; expect, Xenophon, o^ist, ph = fc 
-clan, -tian = gh^n t -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -fion = -clous, -tious, -clous = s hfts , -hie, -die, Ac. = bcL dpL 
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shorn— short 


2. A sheep of the first year’s shearing ; a 
shearling ; a newly-shorn eheap. 

* 3. A shaveling. (A contemptuous name 
for a priest.) {Bait : Select Work*, p. 404.) 

shorn, pa. par. & o. [Shear, «.) 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Cut otf : as, shorn wool. 

2. Having the hair or wool cat off: as, a 
thorn lamb. 


3. Deprived. (Followed by of.) 


**So ro*e the Dmiite strong. 
Shorn o < his etrength." Milton : P. U, lx. 


l.oca. 


Short, * schorl, * short©, a., adi\, A *. TA.S. 
sceort; cf. Icel. skorta — to be short or; to 
lack ; skortr = shortness, want ; 0. H. Ger. 
scurs. From the same root as shear, v, (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not long; not having great length or 
linear extension. 

2. Not extended in time or duration ; not of 
long duration. {Job xx. 5.) . 

3. Not coming Dp to a fixed or required 
standard ; deficient ; limited in quantity ; not 
reselling a certain point; insufficient, inade- 
quate, scanty, defective. 

” Hi* m«mi raoet short.” ShaXesp. : Ttmon, 1 L 

4. Insufficiently provided ; inadequately sup- 
plied ; not having & sufficient or adequate 
supply, amount, or quantity ; deficient, want- 
ing. (Generally followed hy of, and used pre- 
dicatively.) 

"I know them not ; not therefore un I short 
Of knowing what 1 ooght." Milton: P. /?„ I. 

5. Not distant in time ; not far in the 
future ; near at hand. 

M He commanded thoae. who were appointed to attend 
him. to be ready by • short da j.”— Clarendon : Ctwii 
Hart. 

6. Limited in intellectual power or grasp ; 
not far-reaching or comprehensive ; contracted, 
narrow, scanty; not tenacious: as, a short 
memory, 

7. Brief, abort ; not prolix or tedious. 

“ Short tale to make." Shake* p, « S Monty VI H 1L L 

8. Curt, brief, abrupt, pointed, sharp, petu- 
lant ; not ceremonious. 

** I will be bitter with him and passing short* 

Shakesp. ; As Fens Like It, HI. 5. 

9. Brittle, friable ; liable to break. [Cold- 
short. J 

‘'Marl from Derbyshire was rtrj fat, though It had 
•o great a quantity of wad. that It was so short, that, 
wet. you could not work it into a ball,"— Mortimer; 
Husbandry. 

10. Breaking or crumbling readily io ths 
mouth ; crisp : as, short pastry. 

11. Followed by of and used predicatively 
In comparative statements. 

0) Leas than ; inferior to : as, Escape was 
tittle short of b miracle. 

(2) Tnsdeqoate to ; not equal to. 

u Immoderate praise* the foolish lover thinks short 
Of his mistress, though they reach far beyoud the 
heavens."— Sidney: Arcadia. 

12. Unmixed with water; pure; undiluted, 
as spirits neat. {Slaiuj.) 

• "A young man offered her some coffee, but she 
mid the would prefer somethin* short.' — Hominy 
ChrxmicU, Jfov. 8, 18*3. 

IL Prosody : Not prolonged in sound : as, a 
short vowel, a short syllable. 

B. Asadv. : In a short manner; shortly; 
not long ; briefly, abruptly, anddenly. 

“The lion, turned short upon hit* and tors Mm to 
pteoes."— L? Estrange : Pablos. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A summary account; an account or state- 
ment in brief. 

2. (H.) : [Shorts). 

IL Pros. : A ehort syllable. 

T 1. At short sight : 

Comm. : A term applied to bills having bat 
a short time to run. 

Z To cut short : To check or stop abruptly. 

3. To fall short : [Fall, v., IT 21 J. 

4. To sell short : To aell for future delivery 
what the seller does not at the time hold, but 
hopes to buy at a lower rate. {Amer. Stock 
Exchange.) 

5. To stop short t 

(1) To atop eaddenly or abruptly ; to come 
to a sadden stop. 


(2) To fail to reach the extent or importance 
of; uot to reach the point wished or indicated. 

* 6. To take short : To take to task suddenly ; 
to check abruptly ; to answer ourtly or 
sharply ; to reprimand. 

7. To turn short : To turn on the spot occu- 
pied ; to turn round abruptly ; to turn with- 
out making a compass. 

U Short is largely used in the formation of 
compounds, the meaning in most cases being 
obvious: as, sAorf-armed, short -legged, short- 
Decked, &c. 

Short allowanco, s. Less than the 
usual or regular quantity aerred out, as the 
allowance to sailors, soldiers, &c., during a 
protracted voyage, march, siege, or the like, 
when the stock of provisions is getting low, 
with no prospect of a speedy fresh supply. 
In tho British Navy officers and men are paid 
the nominal value of the provisions so stopped, 
fiuch sum being called short -allowance money. 

Short-billed, a. Brevirostrata. 
short-bills, s. pi. 

Comm. : Bills having less than ten days to 
run. 

Short bread, a. [Short-cake.] 

short-breathed, a. Having short breath 
or quick respiration. 

short-cake, short-bread, s. A sweet 
and very brittle cake, in. which butter or lard 
has beeo mixed with the floor. In America, 
a cake having alternate layers of pastry and 
fruit ; as a etrawberry short-cake. 

short-cause, s. 

Chancery : A suit in which there is only a 
simple point for discussion. 

short-cloak carpet, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Cidaria 
pica to. 

short-cloaked moth, s. 

Entom. : A British arsine moth, Nola cucuX- 

latella. 

short-clothes, *. pi 

1. Coverings for the legsof men and boys, 
consisting of breeches coming down to the 
kueea, and long stockings. 

2. The drees of an infant when a few 
months old. The outer gannent is a frock, 
descending below the knee. [Loko-clothes.J 

short-coat, v.t. To dress in short-clothes. 
(Said of infants.) 

short-coated, a. Wearing short-clothes. 

short -commons, s. pL A short or scanty 

allowance of food. 

short-cut, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. A near or short road to a place. 

2. A kind of tobacco, so called from the 
manner In which it is cut. 

B. As adj. : Near, short*. 

“ Men who hav* been to tb* Uolrenlty, Mid powlbly 
h«ve oodi» out a* flr«t-cU*a men or wrsDglan, hare 
been known before now to take the short-cut road to 
their meaning which •wearing -uohapplly aupplica.”— 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10. 18*5. 

short-dated, a. Having only a little 
time to run : ss, a short-dated bill. 

* short-drawn, a. Drswo in without 
filling the lungs ; imperfectly i aspired ; as, 
short-drawn breath. 

short- oared owl, *. 

OmtfA. .* Asio accipitrinus, f. British species. 
It is occasionally eeen in the day-time, and on 
dull days will fly abroad to bunt its prey. 

short-entry, s . 

Banking: The entry made in a customer's 
bank-book, when a bill or note not yet doe 
has been sent to the bank for collection. The 
Bmount is stated In an inner column, and 
when it is received, is then carried to the proper 
account. 

short^exchange, *. 

Comm. : The rate of exchange qnoted.io the 
market for bille payable ten, twenty, thirty, 
or more, days after sight. 

short-hand, s. [Shorthand.] 

short-handed, a. Deficient in the 
necessary or regular number of hands or 
assistants. 


short-headed, a. [Brachycephauol] 

Short-headed Flying Phalanger : 

Zool : Petaurus breviceps, from New South 
WsleB. 

Short-headed, Whale: 

Zool. : Physeter simus (Owen). A little- 
known whale, from six to ten feet long, almost 
porpoise-like in geueral spi>ear&iice, speci- 
mens of which have been obtained from the 
Cape of Good Hops, the East Indies, and 
Australia. Well-marked dorsal behind middle 
of body, short flipi<ers, and snout with a 
margin like that of s pig ; upper surface 
black, yellow or light flesh-colour beneath, 
short horn, i. 

Cattle-breed. (PL) : A breed of cattle charac- 
terized by short horns, rapidity of growth, 
aptitude to fatten, and good temper, it wsa 
produced by Charles aud Robert Colling, at 
Ketton and Barmpton, near Darlington, by a. 
process of in snd-in breeding between 1780 
and 1818. Short-born cattle were early intro- 
duced into the United States, aud much 
attention hsa been given to their improvement 
in this country as w ell as in England. Thera 
are fine herds of them in the Biue-graas region 
of Keutucky, and in other parts of the 
country. The breed here has run into several 
anb-breeda. 

** It would not b* eaaier to conoelv* * high*r tritairu 
to the memory of Robert and Charles Colling. the two 
famou* Durb im brother*, who were tbs originator* of 
the ihort-kom. '—Daily Telegraph, Au*. 28, 18;*. 

short-homed, a. H&ving short horn# i 
as, the short-homed breed of cattle. 

short-jointed, a. 

I. Having short intervals between the 
joints. (Said of plants.) 

Z Having a short pastern. (Said of a horse.)- 

Short-laid, a. Short-twisted. (A term 
used in rope-making.) 

Short-lived, a. Not living or lasting long ; 
being of short duration or continuance ; brief. 
"With niuj a short. lived thought Unit passed between. 
And disappeared." Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

U The ShorUiived Administration : 

Eng. Hist : The administration of William 
Pulteney, Earl of Bath (Feb. 10-12, 174G). 

short pile, 

Hydr.-eng. : A pile of round timber from 
six to nine inches in diameter, aud from six 
to twelve feet long. Such are driven as closely 
se poseible without causing the driving of one 
pile to raise the adjacent ones. They are 
used to compress and consolidate ground for 
foundatiooe. 

ehort-rih, a. A false rib. 

“ The rapier entered Into hie right *Me, alaattag by 
hi* ihort-nbt under the miucle*."— Human; Surgery. 

short-shipped, a. 

1. Put on board ship in defective quantity. 

Z Shut out from a ship accidentally or for 
want of room. 

short-sight, s. Near sight; myopia;, 
shortness of sight ; vision accurate only when 
the object is near. 

short-sighted, a. 

L Lit : Having short-sight or limited 
vision ; not able to see far. 

“ Short-sighted men at* remote object* be*t In old 
a«e; therefore they are accounted to have the meet 
luting eye*."— Menton. 

IL Figuratively: 

I. Not able to see or penetrate far into- 
futurity ; not sble to understand things deep 
or remote ; of limited intellect. 

“Other proposition* were designed for ioxre* to tha< 
Shortsighted and creduloaa''— L Estrange 

Z Proceeding from or characterized by a 
want of foresight : as, a shortsighted policy. 

short-sightedly,* odr. In a ehort- 

sighted manner ; with want of foresight 
"The clerical agitator* are short-sightedly striving 
to fetter th* independeuoe of Parliament for an in- 
definite period."— baity Telegraph, Hov. IS, 1S85. 

short-sightedness, «. 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being short- 
sighted ; a defect in vision consisting in the 
inability to see oltjecta st & distance ; myopia ^ 
near-sightedness. [Myopt.] 

2. Fig. : Defective or limited intellectual 
vision ; inability to see fer into futurity or 
things deep or abstruse ; want of foresight. 

“ Oor short-sightedness and lfablene** to error."— 
Locke: Bum. Undent., bk. lv„ eh. xlr. 


Ckte; flu, faro, ^mldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eazn^U her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pftt, 
or, wore, w?l& work, whd, sdn; mute, efrb, ciire, unite, cur, rile, fUll ; try, Syrian, «e, oet = e ; oy « a ; qu = kw* 
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short-spoken, a. Speaking lb a short, 
abrupt, or quick-tempered manner; curt, 
.abort. 

short-tailed b angering, a. 

Zool.: Hylomys suillus, a amall In sect Ivor* 

©us mammal from Sumatra. The muzzle la 
prolonged into a movable anont, and the tail 
very abort and naked, 
sbort-tailed chinchilla, *. 

Zool. : Chinchilla brtvicaudata. The for la 
ail very -gray, tinged with black. 

Bhort-tailod crustaceans, a. pU 
Zool. : The Brachyura (q.v.). 
short-tailed eagle, *. 

Ornilh. : A name sometimes given to the 
Bateleur Eagle, Helotarsus ecaudtdus , because 
it ia the only species In which the wings ex- 
ceed the tail In length. 

short-tailed field-mouse, t. [Field- 
roLR.] 

short tailed indris, *. 

Zool.: Indris brevicaudatus. [Inuris.] 
short-tailed kangaroo, s. 

Zool.: Halmahirus bruchyurus, from King 
George’s Sound. It is about the aize of a 
rabbit. 

short- tailed mole, i 

Zool. : Talpa micrura, from Nepaul and 
Darjeeling. 

short-tailed pangolin, s. [Phataoin.] 
short-tailed snakes, a pi [Roller, 
11 . 8 .] 

short-tempered, a. Haring a short— 

4.e., a hasty temper ; not long -Buttering. 

short-tongued lizards, *. pi 

Zool. ; The sub-order Crassi Ungues. They 
have ft ahort, thick, fleshy tongue, slightly 
notched in front, and not protractile. Fonr 
limbs are present, with digits in front of the 
.ankle and wrist. 

short- waisted, a. Having n abort waist 
or body. (Said of a person, a dress, or a ehip.) 

Short-winded, cl Affected with ahort* 
ness of breath ; having s quick respiration ; 
asthmatic. 

•< with this the Mede short-winded old men ewes. 

And cure* the long** unmvory . rtrg(L 

short-windedness, i. The quality or 
•tate of being abort-winded. 

-Balm 1* very good *gato*t shert-windednets.’— 
Adam*: Work*. L«t 

Bhort-witted, a. Having little wit ; of 
scanty intellect nr judgment. 

•short, * sohort, * shorte, v.t. & i. 

[SnoRT, a.] 

A. Transitive. 

1. To make short or shorter ; to shorten, to 
Abbreviate. 

•• Wherfore *«lehe eorwe shorteth th« Ufa of n»»njr a 
mu, or that hU tlnm to coma by way of ktode. — 
Chaucer: Per tone* Tale. 

2. To divert, to amuse ; to make time 
appear ahort to. (Used reflexlvely.) 

- Forth I far® ... to tchort mo an tha aandta" 

Sir 1). Lyndetay : Monarcke. 

B. Intrans. : To fail, to decrease. 

“His *ygbt waatath, hto wytta mjmheth. bto lyf 
shortelh:' — Book of Good Manner*, algn. e. vilL 

ShortT-age (age as Ig), b. [Eng. short ; -age.] 
Amount ahort or deficient; an amount by 
which h aum of money is deficient. 

short-coming, «. [Eng. short, and coming.] 

1. A failing of the usual produce, quantity, 
amount, or retnm, as of a crop. 

2. A failure of full performance, as of duty; 
&c. 

“ The thooght of my ehorfcomhtfft in thto life 
Fall* like a shadow on the life to ftome." 

Longfellow: Gdden legend. It. 

short -^n, v.t. A i. (A.S. sceortian ,] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make short or ahorter to measure, 
extent, or time. 

- I can hut shorten thy life on* week." 

Shaketp. : Winter* Tale. tr. 4. 

2. To abridge, to lessen, to diminish ; to 
make to appear short or shorter. 

•* We shorten'd day* to momento by love** art, 
WbiUt oar two soul* _ ... 

Peroeired no pawing time." Buckling. 


3. To contract, to lessen; to diminish to 
amount, qusntity, or extent. 

♦* We shortened aalL "—Cook: Second Voyage, bk. iL, 

4. To curtail. (Shakesp . ; Richard II., ill. 3.) 

•5. To lop, to deprive. 

« DUhoowt with lopt arm*, the youth appear*, 

Bpoil'd of hU uo*t>. end *kor<ert d of hi* ear*. 

1 Rryden : Virgil ; <£n*id vi. M9. 

• 6. To confine, to restrain. 

■* Here, where th* aubject l* »p fruitful. I am 
shortened by my chain, and can only i»e what i* for- 
bidden mo to reach." — Dryden. (Todd.) 

* 7. To make to fall short ; to cause to fall ; 
to prejudice. ( Shakesp . : Lear, iv. 7.) 

8. To make short and crisp, as pastry, with 
butter or lard. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To becoma short or ahorter : as. The daya 
shorten. 

2. To contract : as, A cord shortens by being 
wetted. 

short-en-er, s. [Eng. shorten ; •er.] One 
who or that which ahortene. 

short'-en-mg, pr. par., a., & a. [Shorten.] 

A. i B. Aspr. par. di particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verh). 

C. Ab substantive : 

1. Tha act of making short or ahorter; the 
atate of becoming abort sc shorter. 

2. Something used In cookery to make paste 
short and friable, aa butter or lard. 

Bhortf-or, a. [Compar. of ehort (q.v.).] 

Shorter Cateohism, *. 

Church Hist. : A catechism composed under 
the direction of the Westminster Assembly. 

It was called Shorter to distinguish it from 
the Larger Catechism, which had bean finished 
just previously. A small Committee of As- 
sembly was appointed on August fi, 1647, to 
prepare tha Shorter Catechism. When com- 
pleted, It was presented to Parliament on 
November 26. froth Houses of Parliament 
thanked the divines who bad composed it, and 
ordered aix hundred copies, but requested 
that proofs ahodd be appended. Thia being 
dona, the Catechism with proofs waa presented 
to Parliament on ^pril 16, 1648, ana ordered 
to be printed. It waa adopted by the Scottish 
Haneral Assembly on July 28, 1648, the de- 
cision being ratified by tha Scottish Parlia- 
ment on Februa vy 7, 1649. It is atill most ex- 
tensively uaed among English-speaking Pres 
byterians all over the world. 

short'-b&nd, *. [Eng. short , and hand.] A 
general term for any system of contracted 
writing ; specif, a method of writing In which 
straight lines and curves, atrnck in different 
directions, are substituted, for tha ordinary 

latbera, as = k, ^ = m, V ==./• The 

vowels are generally represented by dota and 
ahort dashes placed before or after these 
strokes. On tha Continent* the system of 
shorthand most practised Is composed df cur- 
vilinear lines and loops, leaning from left to 
right, as In ordinary writing. The art was 
practised by the Romans, was’ lost In the 
Hark Agea, from the third to the sixteenth 
centuries, and was revived In England to tha 
reign of Elizabeth. Some 300 different systems 
have since been published. Tlia most Impor- 
tant of these are ; — Rich (1654), Mason (1672), 
Gurney (1740), Byrom (1767), Mayor (1780k 
Taylor (1786), Lewis (1812), Harding (1823), 
Moat (1833). Tha most popular system of 
short han d in vogue ia taaac Pitman's Phono- 
graphy, invented in 1837, based on the sounds 
of the English language. The alphabet con- 
tains six long and aix abort vowels, five diph- 
thongs, and twenty-four consonants, or forty- 
ona letters In all. Hooka and circles at the 
beginning and end of the consonant strokes 
make double and treble consonants for abbre- 
viating the writing. 

" Shorthand, an *rt, I have been told, known only- 
in England, perhape be thooght worth the learn- 
ing. - — Locke: On XdueatUnu 


Bhort'-ljf, * scfcort-ly, adv. [Eng. short; Ay.] 

1. In a abort manner; In a short time; 
quickly, soon. {Spenser: F. Q.> I. x. 45.) 

2. In a few words ; briefly, concisely. 

M Schortty forto mv, to Snowdon. h*a he tlifbt.' 

Robert da Brunne, pvt — 

3. In an abrupt, sharp, or curt manner : as, 
He answered mo very shortly 


shortly -acuminated, a. 

Hot. : Having a ahort tapering point* 
(Paxton.) 

shortly-bifld, shortly two-cleft, a. 

Bot. : Slightly cleft at tha apex iuto two 
parts. (Paxton.) 

short-ness, «. [Eng. short ; -ness.] 

1. Tha quality or atete of being abort; 
want of length or extent In space, time, or 
duration ; little length or little duration ; 
brevity. 

'•Think open th* vanity and shortnu* of bum*a 
life, and let death and etoruity be often lu your 
miiuW— Low. 

2. Fewness of worda ; conciseness, brevity, 

“ Your t>Ubm*v» and your tTsortneu p1ea*e mo well." 

Bhakesp. : Taming of the Shreie, lv. 4. 

3. -Deficlenoy, imperfection, ahortcoming. 

'•To *upp!y the shortness of our viewa"— .SearcA.* 
light yaturt, toL IL, pt. L, «h- xix. 

4. Want of reach or of tha power of reten- 
tion : as, shortness of memory. 

6. Abruptness, sharpness, curtnesa : as, the 
shortness of an answer, 
shorts, *. pi [Short, a.] 

1. The bran and coarse port of meal to 
mixtore. 

2. A term in rope-making for the toppings 
and tailings of hemp, which ara dressed for 
bolt-ropes and whale-ilnas. The term is also 
employed to denote tha distinction between 
tha long hemp uaed to making ataple-ropes 
and Inferior hemp. 

3. Small-clothes, breeches. 

-The buiiuea* of the oyeulog wjw ©omrpenced hy a 
little empbutlo man, with a bald ba*d. and drab 
Short*, who jmddeuly ru»h«d up the bidder, st the 
iimnluent peril of * napping the two little leg* eooued 
ia th* drnh shorts."— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. xxxiiL 

* Shor'-y, a. [Eng. shore (1), s* 5 ~VA Eying 
near tha shore. 

" There to commonly a decllvitr from the ahore to 
the middle part of the channel. ,*nd thoee shay 
■ part* are generally bot Mine fathom* deep. — Burnet. 
Theory of the Barth. 

Sh8t, pret., pa. par. of v. t A; <l [Shoot, t>.] 

A* & B, As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb) 

C. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Struck or killed by a shot. 

2. Having a cbangeabla colour, like that 
produced in weaving, by all the warp threads 
being of one colour and ail the weft of another ; 
chatoyant ; hence. Intermingled, interwoven, 
interspersed. 

• 3. Advanced to years. 

* Well shot in year* he •eemed." 

Spenser: F. Q., V. vl. IA 

BhSt (1), * schot, • Shotto, s. [A.S. gesceot, 
from scot-, stem of -pa. par. of scedtan — to 
ahoot; cogn. with 0. FVis. *fcof = & shot; 
Teel, shot = a ahot, a shooting ; Dut. seftof = a 
ahot, ahoot; Ger. echos*, echuss^a. eliot] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of shooting ; the discharge of A 
firearm or similar weapon. 

*• a* we were crowing a little river that lay to our 
way we *aw *oine ducks, and Mr. Bank* ** “h" 

had got over fired at them, and happened to kill three 
at on* shcU^—Ooek : Fir»t Voyage, l>k. L, ch. lx. 

2. Small spherical peliete of lead or shot 
metal, used for shooting birds and other small 
game. They were originally made by rolling 
an Ingot of lead into a sheet of a thickness 
corresponding to the size .of the ahot to lia 
made, then cutting tha lead into cubes and 
placing the latter in a “.tumbler' ; the action 
of the leaden cubes when rubbed against each 
other in the operation of tha apparatus gradu- 
ally rounding them until brought to a mora 
or leas spherical form. Thia was superseded 
by tha method now employed of dropping tha 
molten metal, In a finely divided -state, from 
a height into water, invented bv Watts, oi 
Bristol, about 1782. To Obviate the necessity 
for the high tower, the metal is sometimes 
dropped through a tube,, up which a strong 
current of cold air Is 1 driven, -and In another 
process the lead ia dropped through a column 
of glycerine or oil instead of air. 


-The action of the 6re *ot the powrterln o h^e. 
that of the powder f oreed out the that, that at ! the urtwf 
wounded the bird, >and that of gravity hrouxht her to 
the ground."— Search : light of Nature, pt. L, ch. iL 

3. A misflfle, particularly a hall or bullet 
It is generally applied to solid projectiles, and 
also to hollow projectiles without bursting 
charges. Originally rounded atones wera 
• used, but were afterwards superseded by balls 


bSU, t pfikt, ; oat, jell, choru*. $Mn, ben?h j go, *em ; thin, thl* ; ato, a? ; expeist, ^en^hon,^IJit. -to*. 

-olaxi, -tian = -tlon, -alono «hfin j -Jlon, -^lon = ehiia. -clous, -tioua -aloua •» *hii*. -ble,-dle, to - bf 1, del. 
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of lead or iron. The introduction of rifling 
into firearms has caused the adoption of the 
elongated shot, round shot being retained only 
for use with mortars or smooth-bore arms. In 
the case of the Palllser shot, the same pro- 
jectile maybe used with or without a hursting 
charge, it being cast hollow ao as to serve as a 
shell or aD ordinary shot Various forms of 
shot Are manufactured, which will be found 
described nnder their respective heads. 

** The flrtt atruek one of the holiters of Prince 
Oeorgcof Heaee, and brought hi* hone to the ground. * 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., oh xrf. 

4. The flight or range of a missile ; the dis- 
tance to which a projectile passes. 

M She sat over against him.* good way off, u It "were 
• bow shoe . 1 ' — Genesis xxt 16 . 

*5. Hence, nsed figuratively for range, 
reach. 

M Out of the shot and danger of desire.* 

shakesp. : Samite, L 1 

• 6. Any thing emitted, cast, or thrown 
forth ; discharge. 

“ Against the dreedfnl shot of wordes 
Thst thousands bed beguilde.” 

Gascoigne : Of the Lousrt Estate, 

* 7. A musketeer ; & soldier armed with a 
musket 


" I was brought from prison by two drums and « 
hundred *hot.—R. Peake : Three to One (in English 
Garner, L 633). 


8. One who shoots ; a shooter, a marksman. 
" The father was a good shoe, a keen fisherman.* — 
Standard, Not. 14, 1866. 


9. The whole sweep of nets thrown out at 
one time ; the number of fish caught at one 
haul of the net (Scotch.) 

10. An Inferior animal taken ont of a drove 
of cattle or a flock of sheep ; also a yonng 
hog. [Shoat.] 

IL Technically: 

1. 3f infny ; A charge of powder In a blast- 
hole. 

2. Weaving: A pattern produced by weav- 
ing warp and weft threads of different colours. 

If (1) A shot <n the locker: Money in the 
pocket or at one's disposal. 

(2) Shot of a cable : 


Naut. : The splicing of two cables together, 
or the whole length of the two cables thus 
apliced. 


* shot - onohor, * shot -an ere, «. A 

•beet-auchor (q.v.). 


shot-belt, a. A long leather tnbe for 
shot, worn as a baldric, and having a charger 
at the lower and. 


shot-box, i. 

Naut. : A box In which grape or canister 
shot are placed near the guns. 

shot- cartridge, s. A round of ammu- 
nition for a shot-gun. The shot are frequently 
Inclosed In a wire-gauze case to prevent their 
scattering too mneh. 


* shot- free (1), Not Injured or not to 
be lnjnred by shot ; shot-proof 
** For if he feel »o chagrin or remorse, 

HI* forehead' • shoe-fret, and he’* ne’er the worse.* 
Butter: Upon Drunkenness. 

shot-garland, a 


Naut. : A wooden frame to contain cannon- 
balls, secured to the coamings and ledges 
aronnd the hatchway of a vessel. 


Shot-gauge, «. The same as Rino- 

OAUOE, 3. 


shot -glass, a The same as Cloth- 
pro ver (q.v.). 


shot-gun. a. A smooth-bore firearm for 
shooting small game. Shot-guns are frequently 
made double-barrelled. 


shot-hole, a. A hole made by a shot or 
bullet discharged. 

shot-looker, «. 

Naut. : Slats or planks pierced with holes 
to receive shot, and placed along the sides 
and round the hatchways. 

shot-metal, j. An alloy of lead, 66 parts; 
arsenic, 1. Used for making bird shot. 

shot-plug, shot-prop, a 

Naut : A tapered cone of wood driven Into a 
•hot-hole in a vessel's side to prevent leakage. 

shot-pouch, s. A receptacle for small 
•hot carried on the person. It is usually 
made of leather, the roonthplece being pro- 
vided with a measure, having an adjustable 
cut-off to determine the qnantity of the charge. 


Shot-proof^ a. Proof against shot ; In- 
capable of being damaged by ahot. 

shot-prop, $. [Shot-pluo.) 

shot-rack, s. 

Naut. : A wooden frame, around a hatch or 
near a gun, in which a certain number of 
round ahot are kept for service. 

shot-silk, s. 

Fabric: A ailk atnff whose warp and weft 
threads are of two colours, ao as to exhibit 
changeable tints under varying circumstances 
of light. 

Shot-Sorter, *. A frame with a aeries of 
sieves of different grades of fineness, to sort 
abot Into various grades of size. 

shot-star, s. [Starshot.] 

Shot-table, s. A device for insuring the 
equal shrinkage of shot in all directions while 
cooling. 

shot-tower, a A tall building from the 
summit of which melted lead is dropped into 
a cistern of water, 

shot-window, #. 

1. A small window chiefly filled with a 
board that opens and shuts. (Scotch.) 

2. A window projecting from a wall. 


BhSt (2X a [A corrupt, of scot (q.v.).] A rec- 
koning ; a person’s share of expenses or of a 
reckoning. 

'* So, If I prove * good reput to the spectators, tbe 
dish p*ye th« shot.*— Shakesp. : Cymbeline, t. 4. 


* shot-clog, a. One who was a mere clog 
on a company, but who was tolerated because 
he paid the ahot for the rest. . 


* shot-free ( 2 ), a. 

1. Free from ahot or charge ; not having to 
pay any ehare of the expenses ; scot-free. 

“ Though I could *c*.po shot-fret at London, I fear 
the ahot here: here’s no scoring, hut a poo the pete." 
—Shakesp. : l Henry t V., v. a 

2. Unpunished, uninjured, scot-free. 


t shot-shark, s. A waiter; one who 
receives the ahot or reckoning. 

'‘Where be then these shot-sharks t m — Ben Jonsen i 
Every Man out qf Ah Humour, t. 4. 

* shot, pa. par. of v. [Shut.] 


* Shot© (I), a [A.S. sce6ta = a shooting, or 
darting flab, from sceotan = to shoot (q.v.). J A 
fish. 

" The shott, peculiar to Devonshire and Corn veil. In 
•hape and colour reeembleth th« trout ; howbeit In 
blgnes* and goodnee* comoth far behind him."— Caron : 
Survey qf Cornwall. 

shote (2), #. [Shoat.) 

* shot er, *. (Shooter.) 

* Bh^f-r^l, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A pika in 
ita first year. (Prov.) 

* shotte, s. [Shot, a) 

Shfit'-tCd, o. [Eng. shot (IX •• ; •«&) 

1, Loaded with ahot. (Said of a cannon.) 

2. Having a shot attached. 


Sh5f-ten, o. [A.S. ycoten, pa. par. of sceitan 
— to shoot (q.v.).] 

1. Having ejected the spawn. 


Go thy way*, old Jack: die when thou wilt, If 
rood manhood be not forgot upon the earth, then *m 
I • shotten herring. ' — Shakesp. : J Henry /K„ IL 4. 


2. Shat oat of ita socket ; dislocated, as a 
bone. 


3. Shooting ont into angles. 


shotten-milk, *. Sour curdled milk. 
(Prov.) 


shSugh (gh gutturalX s. [Shock, a.) A species 
of ahaggy dog ; a shock. 

** A* hound* and greyhound*, mongrel*, spaniel*. car*. 
Shoughs. water-rug*, and deml-wolvea, are ‘clep'd 
All by th* name of dog*.” 

Shakerjk : Macbeth, UL L 

shSugh (gh gutturalX inter}. [Shoo. ] Begone 1 
off 1 away I 

" Shough, though! op to your coop, peahen."— 
Beaum. * Piet. : Maid in the Mill. 


should (I silent), * ahold, 1 sholde, preL 
ofv . [Shall.) 

shoal' -der, * shal- dcr, * shul - dre, s. 

[A.S ,sculder t tciMdor; cogn. with Dut. schouder ; 
Sw. skuldra; Dan. skulder; Ger. schulter.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. In the Mme sense as II. L 


2. The upper joint of a foreleg of an animal 
ent for the market. 

** We give tbe recipe to «how the variety of way* lo 
which * shoulder of mutton may be served .*— Cassell $ 
Diet, qf Cookery , p. 461. 

3. (PL): The part of the human body on 
which the head is set ; the upper part of tha 
back. 

“ Make broad thy shoulders to receive my weight, 
And bear me to tbe margio." 

Tennyson : Marts d 'Arthur, 164. 

4. The beck. 

” The wind *ita in the shoulder of your mil." 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, L a 

5. Used flg., as typical of sustaining power; 
tbe emblem of supporting strength. 

” On tby shoulder will I lean." 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., IL L 

6. That which resembles a human shoulder , 
a prominent or projecting part; a slope, a 
declivity : as, the shoulder of a hill. 

7. A projection on an object to oppose or 
limit motion, or to form an abutment; a hori- 
zontal or rectangular projection from tho 
body of a thing; as— 

(1) Vehicles ; The butting-ring on an axle. 

(2) Carp. : The aqusre end of an object at 
the point where the tenon commences ; as of 
& spoke, the atlle of a door, Ac. 

(3) Print . ; The projection at tbe top of the 
shank of a type beyond the face of the letter. 

(4) The contraction In a lamp-chimney just 
above the level of the wick in an argand or 
flat-wlck lamp. 

hea<p) ^ rC ^ rry ; Tbe k roiu l part of sn arrow- 
II. Technically: 

1. Anal. : The ehonlder-joint (q.v.), and the 
portion of the body containing it. 

2. Fort. : The obtuse angle formed by th© 
junction of the face and the flank of s bastion. 
[See Illustration under Bastion.I 

S. Leather: A name given to tanned or 
curried hidea and klpa, snd slao to English 
and foreign offal. 

TT (1) Shoulder to shoulder : A phrase express- 
ive of united action and mutual cooperation 
and support 

“ It would strengthen their c*u*e If the people of 
Ireland and Scotland fought shoulder to shoulder to 
obtain tbe management of tbeirowu affair *."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 1, 1636 

(2) The cold shoulder: A cold or cool recep- 
tion, especially of one with whom we have 
been on friendly terms. 

44 Olve* the cold shoulder to the m«a that mad* 
him."— Dickens : Great Expectations, ch. 1IL 

(3) To put one’s shoulder to the wheel : To 
sssiat In bearing a burden or in overcoming a 
difficulty ; to exert one’s self ; to work per- 
sonally ; to set to ; to bestir one's self. 


shoulder-belt, s. A belt whlcb passes 
across the shoulder ; a baldric. 

M Thou ha*t an ulcer which nolrech can heal. 

Though thy broad shoulder-bell tbe wound conceal* 
Dryden. {Todd.) 

shoulder-blade, s. 

Anal. : The scapula (q.v.X 

**Tben let mine arm fall from the shoulder-blade, 
and mine arm be broken from th* bone ." — Job 
xxxL XL 


shoulder-block, f. 

Naut. : A single block having s projection 
at the bottom or the aheli to prevent the rope 
that Is rove through It from becoming jammed 
between the block and the yard. 


shoulder-bone, i. Tbe ahonider-blade. 
(Shakesp . ; Winter's Tale, lii. 3.) 


shoulder-brace, *. 

Surg. : An appliance for treating round 
shoulder© or unconfirmed curvatures of th© 
spine. 


4 shoulder-clapper «. One who clsps 
another on the shoulder, as In familiarity, or 
to arrest him ; s bailiff. 

M A shdtilder-clapper, on* that commands 
m of alley*." 

Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors. It. 1 


shoulder-joint, s. 

AnaL : The articulation by which the arm 
in man or the foreleg of a ouadroped la con- 
nected with the trank. The large hemispheri- 
cal bead of the hnmerus Is opposed to the much 
smaller surface of the glenoid cavity of the 
scapula, the bones, for freedom’s sake, being 
retained in position not by the direct tension 
of ligaments, bat by stirrounding muscles and 
th© pressure of th© atmosphere. (Quoin.) 


f&te, ttt, fire, amidst, what, fill, fother; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, ptt, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, work, whd, sin ; mute, cfcb, cure, unite, our, rfrle, f&U* try, Syrian, », ce = e ; ey = a; an = kw- 
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shoulder-knot, a. An ornamental knot 
of ribbons worn on the alioulder ; an epaulet. 

•' With th. klag-. 

* shoulder -knotted, a. Wearing a 
ohouUier-knot. 

shoulder-of-mutton sail, *• 

Naut.: A triangular fore-and-aft sail, em- 
ployed on boats, Ac. The apex is at the head 
of the mast, and the foot is extended by a 
boom. 

"Somewkat roeembliog what we call * shoulder-of- 
mutton tall, »nd used for boats belonging to men ol 
wesrf— cook : First Voyage, bk. t, oh. xtUI. 

shoulder-pegged, a. Applied to horses 
that are gonrdy, stiff, and almost without 
motion. 

shoulder-pitch, s. 

Anal. : A popular name for the acromion 
process projecting outwarda and forwards 
from the extremity of the spine over the 
glenoid cavity, and forming the summit or 
the shoulder. 

* shoulder shot ten, a. Strained In the 
shoulder. [Shotten.] 

« Hi* horse swayed in the back, and shoulder shottenf 
— Shaknjx : Taming of th « Shrtv>. IIL 2. 

•shoulder-slip, s. Dislocation of the 
shoulder or of the humerus. 

« The horee will take to much care of himeelf a* to 
eome off with only a etrain or a shoulder-slip. —Swift. 

* shoulder -slipped, o. Having the 
shoulder dislocated. 

•' Roelnante wm half shoulder-slipped." — Jarvis i 
Don Quixote, pt. 1., bk. 1., ch. viiL 

* shoulder-splayed, a. Applied to a 
horse when he has given hia shoulder such a 
violent shock as to dislocate the shoulder- 
joint. 

shoulder-strap, #. A strap worn over 
the shoulder, either for ornament or distinc- 
tion, or to support the dress, 
shoulder-stripe, *. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Aniidta 
badiaia . 

shoulder-striped wainscot, s. 

Ento m.: A British night-moth, Leucania 
comma. 

shoulder-washer, s. 

Vthiclts : The washer between a wheel and 
axle-tree. 


* shoulder-wrenoh, *. A wrench of 
the ehoulder. 

shdul'-der, v.t. A (. [Shoulder, a.] 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To puah or thrust with the shoulder ; to 
push or above violently. 

" Th* mid-stream '• his ; I creeping by the side, , 
Am shoulder'd off by his lmpetoous tide. 

Dryden : Tyrannic Love. iL L 

2. To take up on the shoulder or shoulders. 

M We once more shouldered our packs and put our 

beat foot foremost,**— Field, Sept. *5, 188A 

IL Mil . : To carry vertically at the side of 
the body, and resting against the hollow of 
the ehoulder. 

M Wept o'er hi* wound*, or, tale* of eorrow done. 
Shoulder ' d hi* crutch, and ihoWd how field* were 
won.' Goldsmith : Deserted \ Olage. 

• B. Intrans. : To push forward ; to force 
one's way through a crowd, 

shouT-dered, a. [Eng. shoulder ; ~ed.] Hav- 
ing shoulders ; generally in composition : a a, 
hro&d-shovlderea. 

shoul der ing, pr. par . or a. [Shoulder, t>.] 
shouldering file, s. A flat safe-edged 
file whose narrower aides are parallel and in- 
clined. When made of large size and right 
and left, they are sometimes called parallel 
V-files. 

ahodt, * shoute, v.i . & U [Shout, «.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To ntter a loud and sudden cry, as In 
joy, triumph, exultation, to arrest attention 
of some one at a distance, Ac. 

■ “ He ihouted with *11 hi* force for tome minute*.' 
Coo* : Pint Voyage, bk. L, cb. iiL 

2. To treat a person with liquor. (Austr. 
Amer. slang.) 

“He ihouted, or treated to liquor everybody who 
entered the bar.**-<?. A. Sato, In Daily Telegraph, 
March 20, 188*. 


B. Trans. : To utter with a shout ; to cry 
out loudly. Often with out : as, He shouted 
out my name. 

Tf To shout at: To deride or revile with 
shouts; to mock. 

shoiit, * shoute, * showte, «. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A loud, vehement, and sudden 
outcry ; a sudden burst of voices ; an outcry 
of a multitude of men, especially in joy, 
triumph, exultation, or the like. 

"The re*t of the Grecian* ... in the beginping of 
their ou*et gave » general shout. Potter : Antiguities 
df Greece, bk. IIL, oh. lx. 

shtfilt'-er, «. [Eng. shout; -er .] One who 
shouts. 

- A peal of lond appbuae rang put, 

And thlnn'd the air. till even the bird* fell down 
Upon the shout ers’ head*." Dryden : Cleomenes. 

shtftV-ther, [Shoulder, *.] (Scotch.) 

shoilt'-ing, pr. par., a., A *. [Shout, v.] 

A. A B. At pr . par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of shouting ; a shout, 
a loud outcry, expressive of joy, grief, triumph, 
or the like. 

shAve, * Behove, v.t. A i. [AB. scoffan, 
scuffan (pa. t. scedf, pi. scufon, pa. par. tcofen) ; 
cogn. with Dut. schuiven ,* Icel. skujd, skyfa; 
Dan. skuffe ; Sw. skuffa; O. H. Ger. sciuban ; 
Goth, skiuban; Ger. schieben (pa. t. tchob , pa. 
par. geschoben).] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To drive along hy the direct application 
of strength without any direct impulse; to 
puah along, so as to make a body slide or 
move along on the surface of another body I 
to push along by main force. 

■' From the pehble* of th* margin. 

Shoved it forth Into the water. 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. 

* 2. To push aside, to jostle ; to press or 
push against. 

" He used to shove and elbow hi* fellow-servant* to 
get near hi* mi»trt**, when money w*» a paying or re- 
Solving. Arbuthnot: Hut. John Bull. 

* 3. To push, to press. 

Wc »ee bodies moved by other bodies, ttrlkiug or 

shoving again* t them .” — Search ; Light of Nature, voL 
UL, pt. L, ch. viL 
B. Intransitive: 

1. To push or drive forward on a course; 
to push roughly on. 

•*The aeemen towed, and I shoved, till we arrived 
within forty yard* of the ihore- M ^iSwirt * QiiUi*er ; 
LiUiputy ch* TlU- 

2. To push off; to move in a boat by means 
of a pole or oar which reaches to the bottom 
of the water. (Followed by off or from.) 

m He gm*p‘d the oar, # 

Receiv'd hi* gneat aboard, and shov’d from *bore^ 

f (1) To shove away: To push away to «. 
distance ; to thrust off or away. 

* (2) To shove by : To push away, to reject ; 
to delay. 

•• oflW. Juai ^ 

(3) To shove down : To overthrow hy push- 
ing ; to throw down. 

(4) To shove off: To thrust or push away ; to 
cause to move from the shore hy pushing with 
a pole or oar. 

sh&ve, «. [Shove, v.] 

1. The act of shoving or pushing ; a push. 

"I rented two minute*, and then gave the boat 
another above, and *o on.” — Swift : Gulliver; LUli pvt. 
ch. vliL 

2. The central, woody portion of the stem 
of flax ; the boon. 


shove-board, *. A sort of game played 
by pushing or shoving pieces of money along 
a board, on which were cut a number of 
transverse linea, the object being to play the 
coin so that it rested between each set of 
lines ; also the board on which the game was 
played. Also called Shove -groat, Shovel - 
board, Shuffle-board, Shove-halfpenny, and 
Shovel-penny. 

• shove-groat, shove-halfpenny, s. 

The same as Shove-board. 

" A favourite game during tho *ixteenth cad *even- 
teenth centuries wm ihove-gnxxt. which wa* Played 
the following manner. A r^Uelovram iMtom 
upon the middle of the table, and divided into nine 
compartment*, each of which wa* oombered. The 
player* then placed iu turn a .liver groat, or ""moth 
halfpenny, upon the edge of the table, and hy a 
smart itroV* of the palm «ot It among the 
where It counted according to the number on which 
it rested.**— Knight: Pictorial Hist. Eng. IL BOL 


shov'-el, * schov-el, * show-el, shov- 
©11, s. [A.S. scoffs from scoff, base of pa. par. 
of scvffan = to shove (q.v.) ; Dut schoffd; 
Dan. skovl; Low Ger. schvffel ; Ger. schav/eL] 

1. An implement consisting of a broad scoop 
or hollow blade with a handle, u««d for raising 
loose substances, such as loose earth, coal, 
sand, gravel, money, Ac. Shovels are con- 
structed in various shapes and sizes, and of 
various materials according to the particular 
purposes to be served. Thus, a fire-aliovel 
for raising coals, cinders, or ashea, is of iron ; 
a grain-shovel is of wood, Ac. 

" Then rau*t you goe deeper and ca*t up the earth 
with a broad *p*de or shornll,"—P . Holland .' Plinis, 
bk. xviL, ch. xxL 

2. A shovel-hat (q.v.). 

M An old party in a shovelT— Alford : Queen's English, 

p. 22S. 

shovel-board, * shovel-boord, «. 

1, The same as Shove-board (q.v.). 

••The youngest and chaplain wha in a 

remote mauor house, passed h i* liw in drink lug ale 
»nd playing at shovel-board. — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., 
ch. xL 

2. A game played on hoard ship by shoving 
with a cue wooden discs so that they shall rest 
in one of nine squares chalked on the deck. 

shovel-fish, shovel-head, «. 

Ichthy .: The genus Scaphirhynchus, and 
especially S. platyrhynchus . 

"The two *maller figure* represent the Morel '^lA. 
so called from the curious form of it* head, which i* 

. . . really not unlike the implement from_ which Jt 
derive* it* popular title. — Wood : Ulus. Eat. Hut., 
111. 900. 

shovel-hat, *. A hat with a broad brim 
turned up at the sides and projecting in front, 
like a shovel, worn hy dignitaries of the 
Church of England, 
shovel-head, *. [Shovel-fiah.) 

* shovel-penny, «. [Shove-board.) 

shovel plough, shovel-plow, s. A 

plough having a simple triangular share, ana 
employed for cultivating ground between 
growing crops, 
shdv'-^l, v.t. [Shovel, «.] 

1. To take up and throw with a shovel. 

*• Where no priest shovsls In dust." 

ShaUsp.i Winter s Tale, tv. S. 

2. To gather in great quantities. 

••Dock* shovel them up m they *wlm along th* 
water*." — Derham : Physico- Theology, bk. lv„ ch. xL 
(Note.) 

To shovel up : 

1. To throw up with a ehovel. 

2. To cover np with earth with a spade or 
shovel. 

shdv'-^l-ard, s. [Shoveller, #.) 

Shdv’-^l-ful, shdy-^l-full, [Eng. shovel; 
•full.] As much aa a shovel will hold ; enough 
to fill a shovel. 

" Then three time* laid upon hie head 
A shovelful of churchyard clay. 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, L 

shdv -$l-ler, * sbi^-^l-er, «. [Eng. shovel ; 
-er.] 

1. Ord. iAtng. : One who shovels ; one who 
works with a shovel. 

"Of setting a numerous body of shovellers and 
sweeper* to work whilst the snow ie still dropping 
from the cloud *.’— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 188A 

2. Ornithology: 

(1) Spatula (Anas) clypeata, the Broad-hill 
(q.v.), or Spoonbill-duck, widely distributed 
over ihe northern hemisphere, a winter 
visitor to Britain, some remaining to breed ; 
resident on the eaat coast, though becoming 
rare. Length about twenty inches; bill 
much widened on each side near tip, some- 
what resembling that of the Spoonbill ; head 
and upper part of neck in adult male nch 
green, lower part white, back brown, breast 
and abdomen chestnut brown. It neste in 
some dry spot near water, and lays from 
eight to fourteen greenish-buff eggs. (See 
(3 xtrftct* ) 

"The flesh is tender, iuicy. and of good 
The excellence of the <>»v^back of America, as ^ 
article of food is proverbial, vet Audabon also «J* 
that no sportsman who 1* *«r£ii£ 

Shoveller to *hoot a Caovaa-back. —larrell: British 
Birds {ed. 4th), iv. S78. 

(2) The White Spoonbill. [Spoonbill] 

"Id a M8. *urvey of a certain manor rin Sus«ex[ 
taken in 3670. it i* stated that ‘in the wood* 

Wmtvood *nd the Haslette, Shovelers and Heron* 
lately hroed [tic\ and *ome SbowleMhreedtheM 
this year.' It is dear that this . . • 
refer to the Shoveller Duck.”— Yarrell. British Bird* 
(ecL 4th), Iv. 238. 


March 20, 1 88*. it mtfld. newna* t 

bSR v6*rx*ll eat. yen, ehoms. S hln. ben 9 h; go. feem; thin, fUlw* expect, 

-clan, -tlaa= -tton. -*lon = rtfiai -tion, -*lon = *h«a. -eioua -tlous. -siou. = rtm* -ble. nUe, *«. - b* ** 
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show, shew (e w as 6), * ahew-en, * she we, 

v.U & i. [A.S. sceaurian = to look, eee, 
behold, to point out ; cogn. with Dut. 
tchouwen = to inspect, to view ; Dan. afrue = 
to behold ; Goth. skawjan (ui comp, uuhawjan) 
— to awake ; Ger. sehauen = to behold, to 
eee. From the same root as Lat oaveo = to 
be careful, to take care ; Eng. cautious.] 

A. Transit i zt : 


1. To exhibit or present to the view; to 
display ; to place Id sight. 

•• Shots thyoelf to the prieet ." — Matthew vllL 4. 

2. To point out to, as a guide ; hence, to 
guide or usher, to direct. 

* Will yon show me to thi« home T " 

Shakesp, : Merchant of Venice, tv. a 

3. To let be eeen ; to discover, to disclose ; 
not to conceal ; to exhibit. 


** I bore showed too nruch the r**ho e*s of * woman.* 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, iii. A 

4. To discover, to reveal, to commuaicate, 
to disclose. 

M All the secrete of oar camp Til Mote." 

Shakesp. ■ Alts Well that Ends Well, It. 1. 


C. To explain, to expound, to make clear. 

** Pormsmuob h knowledge end shewing of herd 
Sen ten cm. end dissolving of doable, were foaad In the 
Mine Diuiiel, let him be celled."— Daniel v. IS. 

6. To indicate, to point out, to point to. 


Why stend we longer, shivering under fenn. 
That shoes uo ead but death T * 

Milton: P. L., X. 1,008. 


7. To prove, to manifest, to make apparent 
or clear by evidence, reasoning, or the like. 

*’I here showed the unfitness." 

Shakesp : Lear, L 4. 


8. To bestow, to confer, to afford, to do. 

“ Mix willing to shew the Jews » pleasure, left 
Fmal boond."— xxiv. 2T. 


9. To inform, to te&cb, to Instruct. 

” I shell show yon plainly of the -Father^"— JoA* 
ITtA 

B. Intransitive : 


L To appear, to become visible. 

" The fire f the flint 
Shows aot till It be struck." 

Shakesp. .* Timon qf Athens, L 1. 

2. To appear, to look ; to present an appear* 
ancp ; to be in appearance. 

** Flatting darkly downward tliere 
Her rounded arm shov'd white and bare." 

Byron : 8Ug» qf Corinth, xl 

3. To look, to appear. 

“The painter, whnee pictures show best at s dis- 
tance, hut very near, more unpleaslng." — Aungon ; 
Pilgrim's P rogr es s, pt. i. 

* 4. To become or euit one well or ill. 

“ My lord of York, It better showed with you." 

Shakesp : 2 Henry IV., iv. 3. 

TT * (1) To show away, To shew away : To 
assume an air of consequence ; to ehow off. 

" Never give younelf sin ; never pres* to shew assay, 
as they call It. — T. Hull ; Genuine Letters, IL 45. 

(2) To show forth: To maaifest, to proclaim, 
to set forth. 

“ Shew forth the praises of Him."— 1 Peter IL a 

(3) To show off: 

(a) Trans. : To set off; to make an ostenta- 
tious ehow ot 


(5) Intrans. : To make an ostentatious show 
or display. 

(4) To show up : 

(a) To ehow or point out the way up to : as, 
To show a gentleman up to a drawing-room. 

(6) To hold up to animadversion, ridicule, 
or contempt ; to expose. 

(e) To pat in appearance. (CbWoj.) 


show, ;;hew (ew as 6), * schewe, s. 

(Show, v.] 

1. The act of showing or exhibiting to the 
view ; exposure or exhibition to the view. 

“Thus much these of fire." 

Shakesp t Julius Conor, L A 

2. Appearance, whether true or false, 

44 Thy odour mstcheth not thy show." 

Shakesp : sonnet «9. 

S. Ostentatious display ; parade, ostentation. 

" His grandeur and majestic show 
Of luxury. 1 * Milton : P. H., Iv. UO. 


4. Anything presented to the view ; an 
object attracting notica ; an aspect ; an ex- 
ternal fiign. 

“Throng our largu temples with the shows of peaoa," 
ShaJonp : CorManus, 111. A 
* 5. Semblance, likeness. 


Cheat ths deluded people with e show 
Of liberty." Otway : Venice Preserved, L L 


6. Speciousness, plausibility; hypocritical 
pretence. 


" For • show make long prayers."— Luke xx. 47. 


7. A sight, a spectacle, a public exhibition ; 
opecif., an exhibition shown for money ; as, 
a flower-sAoic, a cattle-show, Ac. 

8. Representat! re action. 

” Expressed In dumb show thooe sentimeots of gmtl. 
t’idi that were too big for atterauce.’— Addison. 
{Todd.) 

. 9. A raucous discharge, streaked with blood, 
which takea place one, two, or three days 
before a woman falls Into labour. 

10. Ao opportunity, a chance. 

•J Show qf hands : The holding up of the 
handa as a means of indicating the opinioa 
of a meeting upou a proposition. 

Show-bill, s. A placard or other adver- 
tisement, usually printed, containing au- 
nonneement of goods for sale. 

* show box, a A box containing some 
objoct or objects of curiosity, carried round 
as a show. 

show-bread, shew-bread, a 

Judaism: A word modelled ou the Germsn 
schaubrodt, Luther’s rendering of the Heb. 

Qihem hapanim ) = bread of the 
faces or face, perhaps meaning, designed for 
the presence of Jehovah. It is called also the 
“continual ehew-bread” (2 Chron. ii. 4), or, 
more briefly, the “continual bread” (Nura. 
Iv. 7X or “ hallowed bread” (1 Sam. xxi. 4-6). 
It was to be eet on a table of ahittim wood 
(q.v.X overlaid with gold (Exod. xxv. 23-29 ; 

1 Kings vii. 43), and having a blue covering 
(Xum. iv. 7). The ehew-bread consisted of 
twelve cakes baked with flue flour, two 
tenth deals being la each cake (Lev. xxiv. 5X 
It was to stand In the Holy Place, and, being 
sprinkled with frankincense, was there to bo 
eaten each Sabbath by Aaron and his prieetly 
descendants (Lev. xxiv. 9). When the old. 
shew-bread was removed, new and hot bread 
was to take its place (1 Sam. xxi. 6X When 
David was in want of food, he ate the shew- 
bread, though lie was not a priest (1 Sam. 
xxi. 3-6), and Jeeua approved the deed (Matt, 
xii. 4 ; Mark ii. 26; Luke vi. 4). The twelve 
cakes of ahew-bread were apparently one for 
each tribe; the deeper spiritual significance 
of the bread has been variously interpreted. 

show-card, e. A tradesman^ card, ad- 
vertising goods or novelties. 

ehow-ease, a A case or box, having a 
glass top, side, or front, in which delicate or 
valuable articles are placed for exhibition. 

show-down, g. A display of strength 
or accomplishment, ueimlly at the end of a 
coatest. (Cblloq.) 

Bbow- glass, ». A glass la or by means 
of which scything is seen ; a showman’s glass ; 
a mirror. 

* show-place, a 

1. A place for public exhibition. 

2. North’* ( Plutarch : Ant,, liv.) translation 
of the Greek yvp.i/a<rioi/ (grumnoaion) = a 
gymnasium, adopted by Shakespeare (Ant. & 
Cleop., iii. 6). 

show-room, a 

1. A room or apartment in wblcb a show Is 
exhibited. 

2. A room in a warehouse or wholesale 
establishment, In which samples of goods are 
set out for inspection ; also a room In an 
hotel set aside for the use of commercial 
travellers in which to exhibit samples of their 
goode to their customers. 

* show-stone, a. A glass or crystal ball 
by means of which fortune-tellers professed 
to foretell future events. 

show yard, a A yard or in closure In 
which cattle, eheep, boraes, Ac., are exhibited 
for show. 

show'-er (1), a. [Eng. show, v. ; -er.) 

1, One who ehowe or exhibits. 

2. That which shows, as a mirror. ( Wyclifft .) 

shtJV-er (2), * schonr, • shonr, * shonre 

(orig. a monosyllable), a. [A.S. scut; cogn. 
with Dut. schorr ; I cel. skur ; Sw. skur ; 
Goth, skura; 0. II. Ger. sour ; Ger. schauer . ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A fall of rain or hall (and sometimes of 
■now) of short or not very long duration. 

2. A storm or heavy fall of anything ; a 


fall of things la thick ant* fast succession. 

[METEOR-eUOWER.] 

" Thty wheeled, end flylof behind th.au ibot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy showers against the t **. 

Of their pursuers." Milton ; P. H., Li l Si. 

3. A copious supply bestowed ; liberal di* 
tributiou or supply. 

" Showers of wealth descending from the skies." 

Pope; Homer i Iliad IL 8X4. 

IL Pyrotschny : A term epplied to gold-rain 
(q.v.). 

Bbower-bath, a. A bath In which * 
shower of water is dropped upon the persoi 
usually a stream distributed by a strainer, 

sb<5V-er, v.t. & L [Showed (2), a) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To water with a shower or showers ; to 
wet with rain. 

M Leet It sfxln diseolve urd shower the esrth." 

Mdton : P. L, xi. 8#A 

2. To pour down copiously aod rapidly ; to 
bestow liberally ; to distribute or scatter 
freely. 

M The commodore’s yucht m showering rockets sad 
burning liehts.”— Field, 8ept. 4, 1S8«. 

B. Intrans. : To rain In showers ; to pour 
or fall down copiously. 

“It reined down fortune showering on your head." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., v. t 

Sbd^-er-I-neBS, «. [Eng. showery; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being showery. 

* abcS^-er-Ing, a. [Eag. shower (2) ; dng.\ 

Showery. 

ab<5V-er-lSs», a. [Eng. shower (2); -lew.] 
Free from showers ; without showers. 

" Scarce in a showerless day the heeveoa indulge 
Our melting clime." 

Armstrong t Art qf Preserving Health, !* 

BbtJV-er-Jf, a. [Eng. sAouvr (2) ; -y.) 

1, Falling in showers. 

*’ Bcattertag everywhere 
The showery nut." 

Longfellow : Rain in 9umm#r, 

2, Abounding In showers of ratn ; rainy. 

M By sowing the eatne quantity broadcast in showery 
weather. ’—Smithson : Useful Book for Farmers, p. 13. 

3, A free translation of GerminAl (springing 
or budding), the seventh month of llie French 
republican year. 

* sbow^fol-ljf, adv. (Eng. show; -full; 4y.) 
Gaudily. 

“All shortfall y gxrnishL" — Chapman : Masque qf 
Middle Temple. 

ehow'-i-lfr adv. [Eng. showy; -?y.] In a 
abowy manner ; with show or parade ; osten- 
tatiously, pompously, 

sbow’-i-nesa, a [Eag. showy; •ness.] The 
quality or state of being showy ; ehow. 

Sbow'-Ing, e. [Eng. show; -ing.) A presen- 
tation to exhibition ; representation by words; 
a setting forth. 

* show'-Ish, a. [Eng. ihvw; -<.<&.] Splendid, 
gaudy, showy, specious, plausible. 

** To distinguish reel and «o!ld worth from showish 
or plauaitde expense."— Pope: To Tcmson. June 7. 1781. 

abow'-man, a. (Eng. show, v„ and man.] 
One who exhibits a ahow ; the proprietor of a 
show. 

" Yvt, showman, wher*c*n lit thtc»a*«7" 

Wordsworth : star tiaeera 

shown, pa. par. of v. [Show, ».) 

•sbowve, v.U (Shove, v.) 

show'-Sf, a. [Eng. show ; -y.) Making a great 
ahow or appearance ; attracting attention ; 
gaudy, ostentatious, gay, splendid. 

M He loaded her with bead*, end every showy trifle 
that would pleate her.”— Cook: first loyage. Me. L, 
ch. viii. 

* sbrS^f, v.U (Shrao, a) To lop. (HulotL', 

BbrS.g, s. (Prob. a softened form of scrag = a 
atuiap or branch.] A twig of a tree cat off, 

* shr&g'-ger, a [Eng. shrug, r. ; -er.) On# 
who lope or trims trees. 

shr&m, v.U [Etym. doubtful.] To cause 4 
ehriak or shrivel, as with cold ; to benumb 
( Prov .) 

sbrfrnk, preU ofv , [Shrunk.] 

shr&p, * sbrape, a. [Etym. doubtful.) A 
place baited with chaff to catch bird*. 

**Tbt rnoet chaffy shmp that ever wm set before th# 
eye* of winged fowl."— Bishop Bedell: Letters, p. *81 


fitc, f&t, fare, ^mldst, what, fall, fhther; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, work, whd, mtn; urate, ©ttb, ciire, ignite, our, rAle, f^U; try, SfrUucL », os = e; ey = *; qn = lew. 
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•hr&p'-n?l, s. [See compound.] 

shrapnel-shell, «. 

Ordn. : A hollow projectile or shell, so called 
after its inventor, General Shrapnel. Aa 
originally constructed, the projectile consisted 
of a spherical Iron »hell filled with balls, 
sufficient powder being mingled with the balls 
to burst the shell when the fuse ignited the 
charge. It was hence called spherics! case- 
shot, and was designed to attain a longer 
range than common ease-shot or grape. The 
bursting chargo was of just sufficient strength 
to open the shell without scattering the bails, 
which continued their flight. The improved 
shrapnel has its bursting charge in a cylinder 
In the middle of the elongated projectile used 
with rifled guns. Shrapnel are commonly filled 
with leaden musket-balls ; melted sulphur or 
bituminous matter is poured in to fiif np the 
Interstices, and a chamber sufficiently large to 
contain the bnrsting charge is formed at the 
base of the shell. 

shr£ad-h£ad, s. [Eng. * thready sad head.] 
[Jerkinhsad.] 

shrgd, * shrede, * shread, a. [A.S. scredds ; 
cogn. with 1 cel. skrjddhr = & shred ; O. Dut. 
ichroode; Ger. schrot. ] 

1. A piece torn off; a strip; s fragment 
tom or cut off. 

"In * piebald livery of coarse pa tehee and borrowed 
thr-icU.”- Locks : On Unman i ndent., bk. It., ch. XX. 

2. A fragment ; a piece generally. 

" The tutor* oontont themselves with teaching a 
few unconnected shreds and parcel# of thie corrupted 
course.'*— BmfcA ; Wealth of Notion*, bk. L, oh. i. 

Used specif, of stripe of cloth employed 
to nail up trees. 

3. A particle ; an iota. 

"There was not a *hred of o rf deuce against hie 
client,"— Hawley Smart l Struck Down, eh. x. 

• shred-pie, s. A mince-pie. 

■hrSd, * shredde, v.t, [A.8. screadian ; Ger. 
schroten = to gnaw, to cut, to saw.] 

1, To tear or cut Into small pieces, particu- 
larly into long and narrow pieces, as of cloth 
or leather ; to tear Into strips ; to etrlp. 

2, To prune, to lop, to trim. 

" [n lopping and shredding of tree*, wbeo the cut 
•tandeth open, there would be no hoUow placet in ado 
like cups, lor feare that water should stand therein." 
—P. Holland ; Plinie, hk. xrii., eh. xxlU. 

3, To cot vegetables into ebreda for cook- 
ing. (2 Kings lv. 39). 

• 4. To cut. (Spenser : F. <?-, IV. li. 52.) 

• 5. To scatter. 

"Wild gourds . . . belngrtred amongst other whole- 
tom herb*."— Jonet, of Maryland: Work*, ii. 289. 

shrcd'-dlng, pr. par . & b, [Shred, v.] 

A* As pr . par, : (See the verb). - 
B. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of cutting into shred9 ; the act 
of pruning or trimming. 

2. That which la cutoff; a fragment, a shred. 

“A number ef short eal* or threddingt. which may 
be better called wishes than prayers,"— Hooker: Bcclct. 
Politic, hk. f 27. 

II. Carp, (PL) : Short, light pieces of timber, 
fixed as bearers below the roof, forming a 
straight line with the upper side of the rafters. 

ihrSd'-djr, a. [Eng. shred; -y.) Consisting 
of shreds or fragments. 

# shrSd'-lSss, a. [Eng. shred ; -fos.] Having 
no shreds. (Byron: Childe Harold, ill. 47.) 

threw, • echrewe, * ehrewe, * ecrewe, 

a & a. [A.S. scredwa = a shrew-mouse, prob. 
orig.= the hiter, and hence transferred to a 
scolding or churlish person. Originally used 
of both sexes, and Implying a graver charge 
than is dow involved in the word.] 

A. As substantive : 

I, Ordinary language: 

1. Tn the same sense as IT. 

• 2. A churlish person, male or female; a 
malignant, spiteful, or cantankerous person 
of either sex. 

• 3. A wratcb, an sccursed person, a villaio. 

" [Ha] toke to hie coubmUo • throve. 

Whom to hie father forth he sent. 

Gower : O. A., vil. 

4. A woman of a vile temper ; a virago, a 
termagant, & scold. 

“ Booh an Injury would vex a very saint. 

Much more a threw of thy impatient humour. 

Shakos?. : Taming of the Shrew, Hi. &. 


IL Zool. : A popular name for my indi- 
vidual of the Soricidae, particularly the Com- 
mon (Sorex vulgaris) and the Lesser Shrew 
(S. pygmorus ). The former, common iD Enrope, 
Is about the size of a mouse, which it 
somewhat resemolesin the shape of the body, 
feet, and tail, but has the muzzle produced, 
with prominent nostrils, far beyond the lip ; 
the eyes are small, and scarcely discernible 
through the fur; ears wide aDd short; the 
tail is four- 



SHREWg. 

L Oommoa Shrew. X Leaser, or 
Pigmy. Shrew. 

arid tlwsmaller mollueca ; they are extremely 
pugnacious, and two males scarcely ever meet 
without a battle, wben the weaker ie killed 
and eaten. They breed In the spring ; the fe- 
male makes a nest of dry herbage In a hole In 
the ground, and brings forth from five to seven 
young, but their increase le checked by the 
weasel snd harn-owl. In former times the 
bite of the Shrew was erroneously considered 
veDomons, and the animal itself played an 
important part in folk-medicine. [Shrew- 
ash, Oared-shrew, Water-shrew.] 

B. As adj . .* Churlish, shrewish. 

•• Yet wee he to me the most# threw. m 

Chaucer; C. 1 % *. 087 . 

shrew-ash, a. (See extract.) 

“A ■ hrew-ath is an n*h whose twi^r* or hrauches, 
when Applied to the limbs ef cattle, will Immediately 
relieve tl»« peine which# beast suffere from the run. 
ning of 1 sbrew-mouM over the pert effected. . . . 
Into the body of the tree e deep hole woe bored with 
an eager, ana e poor devoted shrew-mouse wss thrust 
in Alive, and plugged in, 00 doubt with several incan- 
tations long since forgotten."-— White : Nat. Hitt, of 
Selbome, pt. ii., ch. xxvii. 

shrew-footed uropsile, a. 

Zool. : Vropsilus soricipes, the sole species 
of the genus, discovered In Eastern Tibet by 
P6re David. The general characters are like 
those of Urotrichus (q.v.); the tail is nak^d 
and scaly, fur slate-colour, with a brownish 
tinge. 

shrew-mole, s. 

Z 00 L : Soalops aqnatica, often called the 
Hole in the United States, through which it 
Is widely distributed. The snout is slender 
and elongated, and the toes of ths hind feet 
are webbed. [Soalops.] 

shrew-mouse, a. 

Zool. : Street vulgaris. [Shrew, II.] 

• shrew-struck, a. Injured or affected 
by a Shrew. [Shrew-ash.] 

" When e horse In the field* happened to be *nd- 
deoly seized with anything like a numbnee* In his 
leg*, he was tm mediately judged by the old persons to 
be either nlaaet-*truck or « hrew-ttruck. The mode of 
cure whien they prescribed. *od which they considered 
in all oases infallible, *n to drag the animal through 
a piece of bramble that grow at both end*.”— While: 
Selbome, letL xxviii. (Note.) 

• shrew, * shrewe, v.t. [Shrew, *.] To 
beshrew, to enrss. 

" Sh tcw me 

If I would lose it for a revenue.* 

Shakesp. : CtftnhcUne, li, 8. 

shrewd, "aohrewed, *shrende, 
•shrewed, a. [Prop, the pa. par. of 
threw — bo beuhrew, to curse.] 

• ]. Wicked, unfair, swindling, malicious. 
(Conveying a graver charge than we now 
attach to tho word.) 

“ !• he threvtd end nnjasfc In hi* deal in g * with 
other *."— Strut h t Sermon*, vi. 108. 

• 2. Accursed, cursed, vile. 

“ Ne lened# yet nogt 

Hen tchrewede dede.” Robert qf Gloucester, p. 1M. 

• 3. Vixenish, scolding, shrewish. 

M A* old a* Sybil, and a* curst and shrewd 
" of ». L X 

• 4. Vexations, troublesome, mischievous, 
HI, hurtful, malicious. 

11 No enemy 1* *0 despicable hnt he may do a body 
• thrrwd txmx.*—L' Estrange : Fable*. 


* 5 . Spiteful, dangerous. 

" He made nthretod thrust at your belly.*— •Shaketp.} 

% Henry 17., IL 4. 

* 6. Sly, cunning, artful, arch. 

“ That shrewd and knavish sprite.** 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night'* Dream, U- 1. 

7. Astute, sagacious, discerning, sharp, 
acute, keen : as. He la a shrtivd man. 

8. Characterized by or arising from acute- 
ness, sagacity, or acuteness of discernment. 

" Professing to deaplse tlie ill opinion of mankind 
creates a shrewd suspicion that we have deserved it. 
—Seeker: Sermons, vol. ill., ser. la 

shrewd !^, •shreud-ly, adv. [Eng. shrewd; 
•IlM 

* 1 . In a mischievous manner or degree; 
mischievously, injuriously. 

** This practice hath most shrewdly past ttpoa thee,* 
Shaketp. : Twelfth Night, v. 

* 2. Vexatiously, annoyingly. 

" Yet seem'd she not to wince, tho 1 shrewdly pain'd.* 
Dryden : Hind & Panther , ILL IS3. 

* 3. Greatly, exceedingly. 

« He is shrewdly vexed *t *emetbIof. , “ 

Shaketp, : AU't Well that End* H'sif. Hi «. 

4. Sharply, keenly, bitingly, painfully. 

** Let ns astern* that the moroinr is a shretodly cold 
one. and damp to boot ." — Daily Telegraph. Dec. 1, 
1888. 

5. In a shrewd, astute, or sagacious manner ; 
astutely, sagaciously ; with acuteness of dis- 
cernment. 

" T!s shrewdly gneeeed 
That Redmond rules the demecra breast.” 

Scott: Rokeby, vi. la 

Bhrewd'-nSss, s. [Eng. shrewd ; -mss.] 

* L Iniquity, wickedness, depravity. 

" Foreothe the ertbe i* corrupt before God. and Is 
fulfilled with threwdneu."—0enetis vi. 12. <1858.) 

* 2. Vexati0U9ness, annoyance, miscliievoug- 
ne93. 

*3. Cunning, artfulness, slyness. (Shakesp.: 
Antony Jb Cleopatra , ii. 2.) 

4 . Sagaciousness, sagacity, astuteness, 
cleverness ; sharpness of discernment : aa» 
the shrewdness of a remark. 

• shrewo, s. & v. [Shhew, s. k t>.] 

• screwed, • shrewed-ness, &c. [Shrewd, 
Shrewdness, &c.] 

Shrew -isll, a. [Eng. threw; -ish.) Having 
the qualities or manners of a shrew ; vixeuish. 
(Said of a woman.) 

“ If y wife f* shrewith when 1 keep oot hour*.* 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, lii. u 

shrew'-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. ahrewish ; 4y.] In 
a shrewish manner; like a shrew; peevishly, 
tartly, sharply. 

« He speak* very threwlthly : one would think hie 
mother'* milk were ecarce oot of him."— Shakesp.: 
Twelfth Eight, L R 

shrew'-Ish-ness, s. [Eng. shrewish ; -ness.] 
The qnaJity or state of being ahrewiah. . 

" I have no *tft at all in shrewi thnets.” 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ill. %. 

• shrich, * shrlegh, v . [Shriek, v.] 

shriek. • scriek, * scrike, * shriko, v.i. 

A U L a doublet of screech (q.v.).J 

A. Intrans.: To utter a sharp, shrill cry; 
to scream, as one in a sudden fright, horror, 
or aDguiah. 

" And pour these accent#, shrieking ash# flies.* 

Byron ; Nisus A Euryalu*. 

B. Trans. : To utter with a shriek or shrill 
cry. 

** Shrieking undistinguished woe.” 

Shaketp, : Lover s Complaint, *>. 

shriek, S. [Shriek, r.] A sharp, shrill cry 
or scream, ma of one in anguish or extreme 
terror ; a ahrill noiae. 

" Tho shrieks of tho conquer’d, the 1 conquerore’ yelh" 
Byron t Childe Harold, U. 72. 

Shriek-owl, «. The Screech-owl (q.v.). 

shriek' -or, *. [Eng. shriek; -er.] One who 
shrieks. 

“ Again— tho shriokliw charmers— how they rend 
The £ on tie air— the thrlekort lack a friend. 

Crabbe : Tulet of the Halt, vlL 

shrlev'-al, o. [Mid. Eng. s^riere = a sheriff ; 
-ai.] Of or pertaining to a sheriff. 

M HI* shrieval sword, and his richly bejewelled chain 
of izGtiy Jail 

shrlev'-gl-t^, • shrev'-al-t^, a- [A con- 
tract of sheriffalty.} The office or jurisdiction 
of a sheriff ; the period during which a sheriff 
holds office. 

"The shrevalty in ancient times wa* honot tin* 
*nere.*~ Fuller: Worthies of England. 


boU. eat, feU, chorus, $hln, bench; go, #em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, e^lst. -1^8- 

-dan. -tlan = shan. -tlon, -«lon= shun; -{Ion, -jlon = srtiun. -clous, -tlous, -sloua = shus. -hie, Ac. = hcl. ew .. 
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ehrieve — shrinkage 


• riurleve, a. [Sheriff.] A sheriff, 

•• 8c*.rc* a ihrievt’t wife et an uilz« 

Wu draaaed ao floe, ao roll’d her eye*, 

SomtniU: The T toman of Kent. 

• ahrieve, e.f. [Shriv*.] 

slirlft, *. tA.S. *crifl = confession, from scrifait 
— to shrive (q.v.); lcel. tkript , skrijt; Sw. 
thrift; Dan. thrift*.] 

1. Confession to a priest. 

*• * Tru told m# In thrift • 

Thou knov'at *tia death an if R b* revealed " 

Mariowe: Jrw of Malta, 11L 4. 

% The priestly act of shriving ; absolution. 
* I will five him a preeeot thrift* 

Shakeep. : M»atur* for Mtature. It. *. 


• thrift -father, 

A fkther-confesaor. 


* thrift© - fader, i. 


" I threw* these thrift- fadcrt everieh on." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7.014, 

9 thright (ah eilent), pret. of v. [Shriek, v.) 
A shriek. (Spenser: F. Q., VI. !v. 2.) 

shrike, a. [From the cry of the bird.) 

OrwUh. : A popular name for any individnsl 
of the Laniicwe (q.v.), applied specially for 
the last three centuries to Lanius excubitor 9 
the Great Gray Shrike, the largest European 
species. The length of the adult male is about 
ten inches ; pearl gray on upper part nf 
body ; chin, hreast, and abdomen white ; tali 
feathers black, variegated, and tipped with 
white; a hlack band crosses the forehead, 
runs under the eyes, and expands Into a 
patch on the ear-coverts. Of the large family 
of the Shrikes, containiog In all over one 
hundred species, the United States possesses 
hut a fragmentary representation, there being 
here only two species of Lanius, the leading 
genus. These are L. borealis, the Northern 
Butcher-bird, and L. ludovicianvs, the Southern 
Logger-head. Europe is better provided, having, 
in addition to the species named, L. minor, the 
Lesser Gray Shrike. Like L. septentrionalis, it is 
often called in England the Nine-killer (q.v.l, 
and is sometimes placed, with some other small 
Shrikes, in a separate genus. The only other 
European species is L. ouriculatui, the Woodch&t 
(q.v.). Shrikes feed on insects and small hirds, 
and have a remarkable habit of impaling their 
prey on thoros in the neighborhood of their 
nests, which may thus be easily discovered. 
They kili and impale many insects that they do 
not eat, and even In confinement they push 
portions of the food given them between the 
wires of their cages, or transfix it on s sharp 
nail, if one be provided for tha purpose. 
[Butcher-bird.] 

Tha mayfly U tom by tha «w*How, the iparrow 


Ten n gun : Maud, L lr. 4. 


•pearedbj tha 

shrike-crow, s. 

Omith. : Swainson's name fo’* the genus 
Barita (q.v.). 


shrill, * schrll, * shrll, * shrill e, * shirle, 

a. & #. (The same word as Lowland Scotch 
skirl — a shrill cry; skirl — to cry shrilly; 
from Norw. skryla , skratla = to cry shrilly ; 
shred = a shrill cry ; cf. Sw. dial, tfcr&la = to 
cry loudly ; A.S. scraUetan — to mske a loud 
outcry ; Low Ger. schrtU = shrill ; Prov. Ger. 
tchrill = shrill ; schriUen — to sound shrill.) 
A. As adjective: 

1. Sharp or acute in sound or tone ; having 
a piercing sound or tone. 

“Unimpair'd, and thriU, and clear." 

Cow per: The Cricket. 

2. Uttering or emitting a sharp, piercing 
sound : as, a thrill trumpet 

* B. At rubst. : A shrill sound. 

“ With the sudden thrill l was appalled.* 

Spenser: Ruinet of Time, MO. 

* shrill-edged, a. Acute, sharp, or 
piercing in sound. 

* The thrill-edged shriek of a mother. " 

Tennyton : Maud, L L 14. 

* ehrill -gorged, a. Having a gorge or 
throat which emits a ehrill, piercing note ; 
having a clear or high-pitched voice or note. 

** The shrill-gorged lark." Bhaketp, : Lear, tv. L 

Shrill-tongue d, a. 

L Having a ehrill voice. 

“ When thrill-tonffued Fnlrla scold*.” 

Shakeep. : Antony A Cleopatra, L L 

2. Speaking In a high tooe. 

“ Ii ahe thrill -tongued or low? " 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ILL a 

shrlll-voloed, a. Having a shrill or 

piercing voice or sound. 

“Ooofintv the shrill-voiced whirlwind round and 
round.” Words worth : Recursion, bk. ill. 


• shrill, v.i. & t. (Shrill, o.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To utter a ehrill, piercing sound. 

“ At last thay heard a horoa that shrilled clear®.* 
Spenser : F. Q., IL Ui. SO. 

2. To eotind shrilly or piercingly. 

" Fint thrilled an unrepeated f email ■hrlek," 

Scott : Don Roderick, xlx. 

B. Transitive: 

L To cause to give or utter a ehrill eound. 
2. To utter in a ehrill tone. 

* Death thrilled, hard and qalck, la iplte end fear : 
Hal ha ! and what inayit thoo do at the dome*? 

R. Browning : Balauttion't Adventur «. 

* shrlH'-ihg, a. [Eng. thrill ; *ing. 1 Sound- 
ing shrilly, shrill. 

* Nor eager ateed. with thrilling nelfjh, 

Accused the lagging groom's delay. ' 

Scott: Rokeby, lL IT. 

shrill'-ncss, s. [Eng. shrill; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being ehrill. 

* These parti first dlspoee the voice to hoarseneee or 
thriUntse k — Smith : On Old Age. 


shrill' - * shrill - le, adv. & a. [Eng. 

shrill; -y . J 

A. At adv. : In a ehrill maoRer ; with a ehrill 
or piercing eound. 

“ Round the rough castle thriUy lung 
The whirling West." 

Warion: Grate of King Arthur* 

B. At adj . : Somewhat shrill. 

* And children that, anwlttlng why. 

Lent tha gay about their thriUy cry." 

Scott: Lady of ’he Lake, lit ML 


shrimp, v.t . & i. [The same as Scrimp (q.v.). 
Probably there wss an A.S. verb tcrimpan 
(pa. t. ecramp, pa. par. scrampen\ whence also 
crimp, cramp , and crumple.] 

A. Trans. : To contract, to make small or 
paltry. 

“ But what dismally ihrimpid thing* would they 
appear, turned into English/ — AcA ard: Contempt 
of the Clergy, p. 44. 

B. Intrant . : To catch or fteh for shrimps. 


shrimp, s. [Shrimp, v.J 

1. Literally A Zoology: 

(1) A popular name for any individual 
of the genua Crangon (q.v.), allied to 
Lobster, Crayfish, and Prawn. The form 
Is elongated, tepering, and arched. The 
rostrum is very snort, claws email, the fixed 
finger being merely a email tooth, the movable 
finger unciform. The whole etructure is deli- 
cate and sub-translucent, and of such hues 
that the species may readily escape observa- 
tion, whethei resting on a sandy bottom or 
moving throngh the water. When alarmed 
they bury themselves in the send by a peculiar 
motion of the telsou. The Common Shrimp 
(Crangon vulgaris), about two inchea long, 
greenish-gray dotted with brown, plentiful on 
the European coasts, is esteemed as an article 
of food ; other epeciea, from warmer latitudes, 
are equally prized. They are usually taken by 
means of a shrimp-net (See extract.) 

“The common thrimp la an exemption to the general 
rule that the cuticla of the Cruitaceani la either red 
In tha living animal or become* ao on boiling. The 
cuticla of C. vulgaris in tha living ctate la light- 
brown or almoet white, and the animal la somewhat 
translucent. . . . After bolllny, tha cuticle aienmea 
It* will-known brown oolour. — Jtncy. Brit, i*d. »th), 
xxL 147. 

(2) Pandalut annulicomis, taken on the east 
and Bouth coast of England, occurring also 
In Scotland, Ireland, Shetland, and Iceland. 
When alive its colour is reddieh-gray, with 
red spots. When boiled it becomes a deep 
red. It is smaller than the Prawn ( Paloemon 
terrains), with which, however, it is some- 
times confounded. 

2. Fig. : A dwarfish creature; a little 
wrinkled person ; a pigmy, a manikin. 

* It cannot b«. thl* weak, and wrlthled shrimp 
Should *trika ioch terror in hU enemlea.'* 

Shaketp. : \ ffenry VI., 1L X 

Cup shrimps: A local name in the south 
of England for the young of Paleemon serratus, 
from their being measured In small cups in- 
stead of being sold by tale, as they are when 
full grown. 

Shrimp-net, *. A smsll-meehed bag-net, 
mounted on a hoop and pole for catching 
shrimps. 


shrimp er, t. [Eng. shrimp, v. ; -tr.] One 
who fishes xor or catches shrimps. 


shrine, * schrin, • schryne, ' srine. «. 

[A.S. serin = the ark (of the covenant), from 
Lat scrinium — a chest, case, or box.] 
[Scrine.) 


L Literally : 

1. A case, box, or reliquary In which ths 
bones or other remains of saints were deposited. 
They were often rich- 
ly ornamented with 
gold, precious stones, 
and elaborate carv- 
ings, and were gene- 
rally placed nesr the 

5 altar of the church. 

The earliest form of 
the ehrine was that 
ofsdiminutive model 
of a church, with a 
high • pitched root 
The illustration 
shows the ahrioe of shrink. 

St. Etheldreda, for- 
merly in Ely Cathedral, whither her body was 
removed early in the twelfth century. 

2. A tomh of shrine-like form ; the mauso- 
leum of a saint in a church. 

“ And let tha eorse enbaome, and forth ahe fett* 
This dead eorse. and lo tha thrins It ahette/ 

Chaucer : Legends of Cleopatra*. 

n. Fig. : A place or object sacred or hal- 
lowed from ite associations or history; an 
altar. 

* Lovers are la rapture at tha name of their fair 
Idol; they lavish out all their inoense upon that 
shrine.”— Watt*. 

t shrine-work, s. The elaborate carving 
with which shrinee and canopies^vere adorned. 
“The exquisite tracery of their screens and shrine- 
wrtW. 8. Brewer : Tnglith Studies, p. 10«. 

•shrine, *shryne, r.f. [Shrine,*.) To 

place in a shrine ; to enshrine. 

“ Causyd It to be had Into the moneatery of aeynt 
Denys, and there shrynyd hjm.''—Fabyan : Chronycle, 
ch. xxxlL 



shrink, • shrinks (pa. t shrank, ■ shronke, 

* shrunck, thrunk, pa. par. • shronk, shrunk, 

* shruncken ), v.i. & t. [A.S. ecrincan (pa. t. 
sera 7ic. pa. par. scruncen) = to contract, to 
shrivel ; cogn. with O. Dan. tchrinken ; cf. Sw. 
skrynka = a wrinkle; tfcrunkla = to wrinkle, 
to rumple.) 


A* Intransitive: 

1. To contract spontaneously ; to draw or 
be drawn by an inherent quality into leea 
breadth, length, or compass. 

“Iti* given very well in case of oontmcUon* and 
shrinking of aloewi.” — P. Holland: PUnie, bk. xxlL, 
ch. xxilL 

2. To shrivel ; to become Bhrivelied or 
wrinkled by contraction, as the akin. 

" And shrink ilka parchment lo ooniumlng flam a" 
i fry den : Annus Mirabilit, cclxlv. 

3. To withdraw, recoil, or retire, as from 
danger ; to give way. 

“ Whereaa the Engllahmen should haae kept their 
ground aud defended them, they began to i^nnta."— 
Mollnshed: Hist. Scotland (an. 834). 

4. To recoil, as in horror, distruat, disgust, 
or fear. 

•* Nona had been deeper In guilt and none thrank 
with mere abject terror from death, than Porter."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Xng., ch. xxL 

5. To express or Indicate fear, horror, or 
pain, hy a contraction or shrugging o t tha 
body. 

" And when I bend, retire end shrink. 

Bay*, • Well— tia more than one would think.*" 
Cowper: Poet, Oyster, A Sensitive Plant. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to shrink or contract. 


” Return, Alpheua, the dread voice la past 
That rirvnifc thy atreams." Milton: Lycidas, 181 

• 2. To withdraw. (Milton.) 


Tf To shrink on: To fix firmly on by 
causing to shrink, as a tire on a wheel or a 
hoop round a cannon is shrunk on by making 
it slightly smaller than the part It Is to fit, 
expanding it by heat till it can be slipped 
into Its place, and then allowiog it to cool 


’ shrink, s. [Shrink, v.J 

1. The act or state of shrinking; a spon- 
taneous contraction into less compass. 

2. A withdrawing, recoiling, or drawing 
back, as in fear or horror ; recoil. 

* Receiv'd with such a chear. 

Aa not a «lgh, a look, a shrink bewray*.” 

Daniel: Civil Wars, L 

shrink -age (age as I&), s. [Eng. shrink, v. ; 
•age.] 

1. The contraction of a material lo cooling 
after being heated ; or In consequence of 
desiccation, as in the case of wood and clay. 
It is an important element to be taken into 
consideration in many mechanical processes. 
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• 2. The act of shrinking or recoiling, as 
from danger, &c. 

" By Abstaining altogether from action, the puhllo 
co doubt make a farther shrinkage probahle."— St. 
James’s G cuttle, Sept. 23, 1385. 

3. Diminution in value : as, shrinkage of 
real estate. 

•nr ink er, s . [Eng. shrink , v. ; -«r.] One 
who ahrinkB or withdraws from danger, Ac. 

** Wo are no oowardly shrinkers. 

But true EuglUhmcu hred." 

Old Sea Song ; Neptune's Raging Fury. 

ehrlnk'-ing, pr. par. or o, [Shbink, t>.] 
shrinking head, i. 

Founding : A body of molten metal in the 

S ate of a mould, to supply metal to the casting 
uring shrinking. Also called a Sinking head. 

ahrihk'-Ihg ly, adv, [Eng. shrinking ; -ly.) 
In a shrinking manner ; by shrinking 

shrite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A local name 
(or the thrush. 


• shnv'-al-fc& s. [Shrievalty.] 

thrive (pa. t. shrove, pa. par. shriven), v.t. A <. 

• (AS. serif an (pa. t. scraf, pa. par. scri/en ), 
borrowed from Lat, scribo — to write, to draw 
up a law, hence to Impose a legal obligation 
or penalty, to prescribe a penance ; cf. IceL 
skrxfa = to scratch, to write ; Dan. shrive.] 

A Transitive: 

1. To hear or receive the confession of, as a 
priest. 

** Save what the father must not any 
Who shrived him on hU dying day." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

2. To confess and absolve ; to grant abso- 
lution to after confession. 

“ And tlioy shrove tho dying Haco, 

And they prayed hi* bed beside, * 

Blackie : Lays of Highland* k Islands, p. 33. 

* 3. To make confession ; to confess. 
<Used reflexively.) 

M Kneel thee down hy me. 

And shrive thee ao oleaa of thy deadly elu." 

Scott : Gray Brother. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, To administer confession and absolution. 

" Where holy fathera wont to shrive." 

Spenser: Shephenrds Calender ; Aug . 

* 2. To confess, to make confession. 

** And who art thou, thoo Gray Brother, 

That I should shrive to thea t - 

Scott .* Gray Brother . 

ahriv'-^l, v.i. A t. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat 
considers It a frequentative form from Old 
Northumbrian screpa = to pine away; cf. 
Norweg. skrypa ~ to waste, skryp, skryv = 
transitory, frail ; Sw.diaL skryyp =to shorten, 
contract ; skryp = weak, feeble ; IceL skrjupr 
~ brittle, frail.] 

A. Intrans. : To contract ; to draw or be 
drawn into wrinkles ; to become wrinkled or 
corrugated. (Frequently followed hy up.) 

Leare*. If they shsHvel and fold op. girt them 
drink.*— Evelyn. 

B. Trans . : To cause to contract into 
wrinklea or corrugations. 

“ Ha calli for Famine, and th» meagre fiend 
Blow* mildew from beneath bla shriveU’d llpa." 

Cowper: Tosh, IL 18*. 

• Shriv'-^ld ^, a. [Eog. shrivelled; -y.] 
Shrivelled up. 

*' A poor, rickctty. shriveldy sort ef a child."— Mrs. 
Trollop* : Michael Armstrong, oh. 111. 

shrlv'-f n, pa. par . or a. [Shrive.] 


Shriv'-er, *. [Eng. shriv(e); 
shrives ; a confessor. 


-«r.] One who 


** The ghoatly father now hath dooe hi» ah rift 
When ha waa mad* a ehriver, ’twaa for shift.” 

‘ Shakesp. : S Henry VI., 111. 1 

■’hiiv'-irig, pr. par ., a., & s. [Shrive.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . it particip. adj. : (See 
^ the verb). 

| C. As subst. : Shrift, confession. 

" Prleat* were praying, preaching, thriving, holding 
•p the boat ." — Macaulay : Bint. Eng., ch. xrll. 

• Rhrlvlng-pcw, s. A confeasionaL ~ 

* ahriving-time, s. Time in which to 
make confession and receive absolution. 

“ He ahotild the bearer* pat to audden death. 

Not shriving-time allow'd." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, r. I 

•hrtfa; s. [Hind. sarrdf=t a banker.] A banker 
or money-changer. ( East Indies .) 

flhrdfl age (ago as Ig), s. [Shroff.] The 
examination of coins, and the separation of 
the good from the debased. ( Simnionds .) 


* ahronk, * akronke, pret. of v. Si pa, par . 

[Shrink, v.] 

* shrood, v.t. [Shroud, v.] 

stir oil d, • aohroad, * shrud, s. [A;S. 
semd, = a garment, cloth mg ; engn. with 
Icei. skrudh = the shrouds Df a ship, furni- 
ture of a church ; Norw., Dan., & Sw. skrud 
= dress. Allied to shred (q.v.).] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* I. A piece, shred, or fragment of stuff. 

M Glue my nakedaea 
Some shroud to abetter it.' 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey ri. 274. 

2. Dress, clothes, a garment, a dress, 

3. The dress of the dead ; a winding-sheet. 

M Nature’* pleasant robe of green, 

Humanity’* appointed shroud, enwrap# 

Their monument* and their memory. 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. rii. 

* 4. Anything which serves to cover or 
surround ; a surrounding. 

*• I *tood 

Among them, hut not of them ; In a shroud 

Of thought* which wore not their thought*.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, 111. 113. 

* 5. A covered place, serving as a retreat or 
shelter, as a den or cave ; a vault under a 
church. 

” Cryptoportieus. A rault or shrouds, u under a 
church or other place."— Withals. 

* 6. Shelter, protection. 

" Put youraell under hi* shroud." 

Shakesp. : A ntony k Cleopatra, UL II. 

* 7. The branching top or foliage of a tree. 

“ An equiroeal reference to shrouds in tb» senae of 
the brauohes of a tree."— War ten: On Miltw'% %u+Ue* 
Poems. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach. ( Pt .): [Shrouding, O.J. 

2. Nautical (PL) ; 

(1) Large ropee extending from the lower- 
mast heads* to the sides of the ehip, where 
they are fastened to the dead-eyes, which are 
secured to the channels. They serve to 
steady the mast sthwartehlp, assist the stays 
and backstays in supporting it in a fore-and- 
aft direction, and afford means of ascending 
it. Shrouds are named from their position, 
or from the spar to which they are attached, 
as fore, main, mizzen, topmast, top-gaiiant, 
Ac. The bowsprit-shrouds extend from the 
head of the bowsprit to the aides or the vesseL 

[FUTTOCK-BH R0UD8. ] 

“Mr. Hick* . . . ordered him to he taken to the 
gang-way, and tied ap to the shrouds."— Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. it ch. It. 

(2) The chains hy which the funnel is 
braced, in steamers. 

shroud-bridle, s. 

Naut. : A kind Df crowfoot fastened to the 
shrouds, to hold aheeta, braces, &c. 

shroud-laid, a. 

Rope-making : A term applied to a rope 
made of four straDds twisted around a core. 

shroud-plate, «. 

I. Mach.: [Shroud, II. l.y 

Z Nautical : 

(1) An iron plate fixed to a ship's side for 
the attachment of the shronds. 

(2) A ring surrounding a mast and to which 
the futtock-shrouds are secured. 

shroud-rope, a. 

Naut. : A fine quality of hawaer-made rope, 
used for shrouds. 

shroud- stopper, s. 

Naut. : A piece of rope made Cast, above 
and below tne damaged part of a shrond 
which lias been injured, by shot or otherwise, 
in order to secure it. 

shroud-truck, s. 

Naut. : A wooden thimble secured to the 
shrouds and acting as a fair-leader for the 
running-rigging. 

shr^hd, v.t. & i. [Shroud, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To shelter or conceal with a shrond or 
covering; to cover, to hide from sight; to 
veil ; to envelope so as to conceal. 

" Amid tho flock’* domestic herd 
HU harmless he*d he hope* to shroud 

Scott .' The Chase, xxllL 

2. To put a shroud or winding-aheet on ; to 
dress for the grave. 

" II I die before thee, shroud me 
In on* of these **me •beet*.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, It. A 


3. To lop the hranchee of. ( Prov .) 

* B. Intrant . ; To take shelter or harbour 
* shroude, v. [Shroud, v .] 
shroild'-£d, pa. par , or a. [Shroud, t>.] 

shrouded-gear, *, 

Mach. : Cog-gear in which the cogs are pro- 
tected by a flange coming out even with the faoa 
of the wheel, so that the interdental spaces 
are in effect mortises in the face of the wheeL 

shr^hd'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Shroud, v.I 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Ilydraul.-eng.: The annular peripheral plate* 
of a water-wheel, forming the ends of the 
buckets ; usually termed the sides of the 
buckets, as occupying positions at the aides 
of tiie wbeei. 


* shroild' - l&ss, a, [Eng. shroud ; -less. 1 
Without a shroud. 


“I4«* shroudless, unc atom bed." 

Dodsley: Melpomene. 

• ahroild'-^, * shroud-ie, a. [Eng. shroud ; 
-y.] Affording shelter. 


** If your «tr*y &tt#od*oc* be yet lodg’d 
Within these shroudie limit*." 

Milton : MS. of Conua, Trinity College, Cambridge 


shrove, pret. ofv . [Shrive.] 


* shrove, * i. [Sh rove-tide.1 To join In tho 
featirltiea of Shrove-tide ; hence, to make 
merry. 

“ Wb*t else, I be*eech yoo, wa* the whole life of 
this ml*er*ble mau here, but In a manner a perpetual 
shroerngf— Bale: Sermon on Luke xvL 15 (ed. IMS), 
P. 4* 

Shrove-tlde, *. Confeseion time ; epeci- 
flcally, the time when people were shriven pre- 
paratory to Lent; the period between the 
evening of the Saturday before Quinqnageslma 
Sunday and the morning of Ash-Wednesday. 

'* For Easter gloTe*, or for a Shrovedide hen. 

Which bought to give, he takes to sell again.” 

Bp. Ball : Satires, lr. A 

Shrove Tuesday, i. Confession Tues- 
day ; the day befure Ash- Wednesday, the 
Tuesday after Quinquageslma Sunday, on 
which day all Catholics were accustomed to 
confess to their priest, after which they apent 
the day In merriment and sports, and dined 
on pancakes or fritters. Tho practice of eat- 
ing pancakes on this day still survives, whence 
the name of Paucake-Tuesdav or Pancake-day 
given to It. In Scotland Shrove-Tuesday is 
called Fastem'e E’en or Fasten’d E’en. 
[Fastenseven.] 


shrov'-fchg, *. [Shrove, ».] Performing the 
ceremonies, or enjoying the sports of Shrove- 
tide. 


*8hrow, s. [Shrew,*.] Aahrew. 

“Ia aooh a night 
Did pretty Jawlca (Uk* a little 
Slander her Iota, and ha lorgava It her." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, T. 1. 


shrub (I), * achrub, * shrob, s. [A.S. *cro&; 
cogn. with Norw. skrubba; Pan. diaL skrub ; 
and Eng. scrub (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A plant having pereDDial branchflE 
proceeding directly from the surface of thR 
earth without any supporting trunk. It la 
generally taller than a herb, and less tali 
than a tree. From four to twelve feet an 
common dimensions for a shrub. 


" The flowering shrubs that decorate oar door 
Will prosper, though untended and alone.” 

Wordsworth: Far— M g. 

ehrhb (2), i. [Arab, shirb, shurb = a drink, a 
beverage, from shariba = he drank. Shrub 
aad syrup are doublets.] [Sherbet.] A drink 
or liqneur, composed of acid, generally that 
of ieinona and sugar, with spirit, chiefly rum, 
to preserve it. 

* shrhb, v.t. [Shrub (1), a] To prone down, 
bo as to preserve a shrubby form. 

*' Though they be Veil shrubbed and ahred, y*t they 
beglueven now befora the eprlu* to bud." — Anderson: 
Expos, of Benedict us (1573), 10 L 64. 


shriib'-ber-^, 3 . [Eng. shrub (1), 0 . ; -cry.] 

1. Shrnbe generally or collectively. 

2. A plantation of shrubs, formed as aa 
ornament to gardens or pleasnre-grounds. 

" All the ahore i* adorned hy a gay aneeewlon of 
country houses, shrubberies, and flower bed*.”— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., eh. xtL 


• ahriib'-bl-nSss, t. [Eng. shrubby; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being shrubby. 
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■hrub’-bft n* [Ea«. *hrub 0), B. ; -y.] 

1* Full of or abounding with shrubs. 

" Due west It rises from this shrubby point” 

Milum .• Comus , 3M. 

2. Resembling a shrub ; specifically applied 
to perennial plants having Beveral woody 
stems. 

* Th* Land shout it is dry snd sandy, bearing only s 
few shrubby Uses.'*— Dampier : Voyages, ch. rL 

3. Conaisting of shrubs or brushwood. 

" The shrubby herbage oo their meagrs hills.” 

Armstrong: Art of Presenting Health. 

shrub by-tre f o 11, a. 

Bot. : The genus Ptelea (q.v.), and spec. 
Ptelea trifoliaia. 

• ahrftb-lSss, a. [Eng. shrub (1). B * i -*«»■] 
Destitute of shrubs. 

" And wm scarce eooscions what I wist. 

As thrubless crags within the roisU** 

Byron : Prisoner of Chillon, ix. 

■hriifC 8. [A variant of «cur/ or tcruf.] Re- 
fuse, rubbish ; the refuse or dross of metals ; 
light dry wood used as fuel. (Proy.) 


Shrug, • shrug-gyn, *.*. & i. [Dan. skruggt, 
okrtucks — to stoop ; Sw. dial, skrukka, skruga 
*= to sit in a orouching position.] 

A. Trans. : To draw up ; to contract ; al- 
ways used with reference to the shoulders, 
and to denote a motion or action implying 
dislike, dissatisfaction, doubt, or the like. 

M He shrugged np his shoulders, and seemed to be 
terrified.”— U «son .♦ Voyages, hk. iiL, eh. ix. 

• B. Intrans. : To raise, draw up. or contract 
the shoulders, as to denote diBljfee, dissatis- 
faction, doubt, or the like. 

M He grins, smacks, thrugs, and such an itch endures. 
As 'prentices and school-boys, which do know 
01 some gay sport abroad, yet dare not go.” 

Donne : Satires , iL 


Shrug, s. [Shrug, t>.] The act of shrugging 
the shoulders ; a drawing up or raising of the 
shoulders, as to denote dislike, dissatisfaction, 
doubt, or the like. 


" His shoulders witnessing by many a shrug. 
How much his feel logs suffer'd." 

Cotoper: Hope, 415. 


Shrunk, j rrcL & pa. par. of v. [Shrink.] 


shrunk-on, a. [Shrink, v ., %.] 


Ihr tink-^n, pa- par- or a. [Shrink.] Shrunk; 
shrivelled up ; withered, contracted. 

“ To build for giants, and for his Tain earth. 

His shrunken ashes, raise this dame ’ 

Byron : Childe Harold It. 158. 


Shttck, *. [Proh. connected with shock , a.] 

1. A shell or covering; a husk or pod, 
especially the shell or covering of a nut, or 
the huek of corn. 

2. The case or covering of the larvae of cer- 
tain insects. 


Larv»e when rising to the surface and before 
emerging from the shuck."— Field, Jan. 33, 1834. 

3. A shock, a etook. 


Shuck, v.t [Shuck, e.] To shell ; to remove 
the shucks or huska of. 

“ Shucking pea* In the barn ."— Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 13, 1864. 

shfid’ - der, * shod - er, * schud - er, 

* schod-er, v.i. [A frequentative verb, from 
the same root as scud (q.v.); cf. O. H. Ger. 
*ciWffem = to shake, to tremble, to quake.] To 
trembie or shake, as in fear, horror, aversion, 
or cold ; to shiver, to quake. 

*■ Shuddering with fear." Dyer: The Fleece, iL 


shhd'-der, *. [Shudder, t>.] A trembling or 
shaking, as in fear, horror, averaioo, or cold ; 
a shivering. 

** Terrihly swear 
Into strong shudders ." 

Shakesp. : Timon of A (hens, 1 v. 8. 

Shii d'-der-fhg, pr. par. or a. [Shudder, t\] 


Shiid'-der-Ihg-l$f, adv. [Eng. shuddering; 
-ly.] In a shuddering manner ; with ehuddera. 

** Ws listen shudderingly for the creeping tiger.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Bspt. 1877, p. 454. 

ahude, a [Etym. doubtful, but prob. con- 
nected with shed, v.] The husks of rice and 
other refuse of rice-mills, largely used to 
adulterate llnseed-cake. ( Simmonds .) 


•hiiffle, v.t. & i. [A doublet of scuffle, and a 
frequent, from shove (q. v.) ; Low Ger. sckuffdn , 
schlijdn.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To push or ehove from one to the other ; 
to shove ODe way and the other. 

* Shuffling her threads about the livelong day.” 

Cowper: Truth, JOflL 


2. To mix by pushing or passing from one 
place to another; to throw into disorder: 
specif., to change the relative positions of, as 
of cards in a pack. 

M A ware undlstlnguiah’d chan*, -where sense and 
reason, hrutc and man, are shafted together without 
any order. "-Sc©# .- Christian Life, pt L, ch. iL 

3w To remove or introduce with some arti- 
ficial or fraudulent confusion. 

“ Her mother. 

Now firm for doctor Catos, hath appointed 
That ha shall likewise shuffle her away. ' 

Shake tp. : Merry IV ires of Windsor, tv. & 

B. Intransitive : 

L To change the relative position of cards 
in a p^ck by moving. 

** To deal and shuffle, to divide aod sort 
Her mingled suits and sequence*.” 

Coteper i Task, L 474. 


* 2. To shift, to move about 


“fThe wind] soon came about again to the east, and 
blew a geutle gale ; yet it often shuffled 
8. K." — D-tmpirr : Voyages {an. 14861. 


i about to the 


3. To change position, to shift ground, to 
evade questions, to prevaricate ; to practise 
Bhifts to elnde detection. 

* 4. To struggle, to shift, to make shift 

“ Your Ufa, good master, 

Host shuffle for itself. 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. k 

5. To move with & Blovenly and dragging 
gait 

’* Shuffle away with slippered feet to their office*.”— 
Dally Telegraph, Dec. 1, IS8R 

6. To shove, push, or move the feet noisily 
to and fro on the floor ; to scrape the floor 
with the feet. 

% 1. To shuffle of: 

(1) Trans. : To get rid of ; to rid one’s self 
of; to shake ofT. 

" When we hare shuffled off this mortal coil." 

Shakesp.: Mantlet, iiL L 

(2) Intrans. : To move off in a eloveniy, 
dragging manner ; to evade, to equivocate. 

" If, wheo a child is questioned for any thing, he 
persist to shuffle It off with a falsehood, he must be 
chastised ."— Docks : On Education. 

* 2. To shuffle up : To throw together in 
haste ; to make up or form in confusion or 
with fraudulent disorder. 

“They sent forth their precepts to oonvnot them 
before a court of commission, ana them used to shuffle 
up a summary proceeding by examination, without 
trial of Jury."— Bitoon. 

shuf-fle, a. [Shuttle, v.) 

1. A pushing, shoving, or jostling ; the act 
of shuffling, mixing, or throwing into con- 
fusion by change of places; specif., the act 
of changing the relative position of cards in a 
pack by Bhnffling them. 

“All lil-favouredly cohhled and Jumbled together, 
by the on guided agitatiou and rud* shuffles of matter. 
— Bentley : Boyle Lectures. 

2. An evasion, a trick, an artifice. 

" Soclnus'i pretended reasons against the notion of 
reutemhrance were men shuffle and pretence.*— Water- 
land: Works, yil. 44. 

3. In dancing, a rapid scraping movement 
with the feet. 

• shuffle board, a The same i & Shovel- 
board (q.v.). 

♦ shuffle cap, a A play in which money 
is shaken in a cap or hat. 

" He lost his money at chuck-farthing, shuffle-oap, 
and ail-fourm ."— A rbuthnot. 

shuffle-scale, 5. 

Tailoring : A measure used by tailors. It 
is graduated at both ends, each end being in- 
dependently adjustable. 

shuffle-wing, «. A local name for the 
hedge-Bparrow, Accentor modularis. 

shtir fler, s. [Eng. shuffle) ; -er.) 

1. One who shuffles ; one who mixes up the 
cards previous to dealing. 

2. One who walks or moves with a slovenly, 
dragging gait. 

3. One who prevaricates or equivocates ; a 
prevaricator. 

“The greatest prevaricator sxAshuffler Imaginable." 
— Waterland: Works, IiL 150. 

shtif -fling, pr. par., a., & e. [Shuttle, v.) 

A- As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Moving with a slovenly, dragging gait 

" Ti* like the forced gait of a shuffling nag." 

Shakesp. : I Henry J V., Ill L 

2. Prevaricating, evasive. 

C. As subst : The act of mixing or changing 


the relative position of things, as of cards ; 
evasion ; escape by artifice or trick. 

“Hot 'tie not «o above : 

There U no shuffling." Shakesp, : Hamlet, kL ft. 

shuffling-plates, s. pi. 

Locksmith. : A series of isolated slabs ot 
boardB, made to advance in a given plane, 
then to drop down, return on a lower level 
beneath another set of advancing plates, and 
then riB6 to repeat the movement. 

shtir-fllngl^, adv. [Eng. shuffling; -ly.) 
In a shuffling manner ; with shuffling ; eva- 
sively, prevaricatingly. 

** I may go shufflingly, for I waa never before walked 
In trammel* ; yet I ahall drudge and moil at con- 
stancy, till I neve worn otf the hitching In my pace.”— 
Dryden : Spanish Friar, L 

• shug, v.i. [Shoo.] 

1. To shrug ; to writhe the body, as persona 
with the itch ; to scratch. (. Prov .). 

* 2. To crawl, to sneak. 

* shulde, * shul den, t>.f. [Should.] 
shule, shool, s. [Shovel, a.] (Scotch.) 

• shullen, * shuln, * shul, v.i. [Shall.] , 
shu -mach, a [Sumach.] 

shiin, * shonien, • shunlen, v.t. [A.S. 
scunian, onsewnian, orig. — to nee away, to 
hurry off; cogn. with Feel, skunda, skyrula ; 
Dan. skynds; Sw. skynda sig = to hasten, to 
hurry, to speed.] 

1. To avoid ; to keep clear of or away from ; 
to get or keep out of the way of ; to avoid, to 
Bhriuk from, to eschew, to elude. 

“ Raced in *ach a light as to be shunned by every 
boy in the achooL ” — Goldsmith : The Bee. 

* 2. To decline, to neglect. 

* I have not shunned to declare the whole counael of 
God.*— Act* xx. 27. 

* shun less, a. [Eng. shun ; - less .] Not to 
be avoided or escaped ; inevitable. 

“ Alone he entered 

The mortal gate of the city, which he painted 
With shunless destiny." Shakesp. : Corfolamte, IL 1 

shunt, * schout, * schount, * schownt. 
* schunt, v.i. & t. [IceL skunda = to Bpeed.j 
[Shun.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* JU To start aside ; to step or go aside. 

“ I shunted from a peyke." 

Little John Jfobody. {HaHiteM.) 

* 2. To escape; to get away. 

“ If at ye ehap you to shountf Alexander. 3.143. 

3. To go away ; to depart, to shift. 

"Elder Shipp managed to shunt awav from the 
q ovation of Alormoa morality altogether.”-— Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1484. 

* 4. To put off; to delay. 

5. To turn or be turned from one line of 
rails to another; fo be switched from one rail- 
way track to another; figuratively, to be 
diverted from one’s original purpose. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To shun, to avoid. (Prov.) 

2. To give a start to ; to shove. (Prov.) 

3. To move or turn aside : as, 

(1) To turn & railway train from the main 
line into a siding ; to switch off. 

“ In goods trains the guard, moreover, has to 
and marshal the wagon*.*—*. James's Gazette, Sept 23, 
1885. 

(2) To shift to another circuit, as an electric 
current 

4. To get rid of ; to push or set aside ; to 
free from, as something disagreeable. 

“ He did not do me any harm, and a friendly police- 
man dun* «p aud gently shunted him.”— Daily T tie- 
graph, March 15, USA ^ 

shunt, s. [Shunt, v.) 

1. The act of turning aside ; specif., the tam- 
ing off or shunting of a railway train from the 
main line into a aiding, so as to leave the main 
line clear. 

2. Ordn. : The transferrence of the studs on 
a projectile from the deeper to the shallower 
Blclea of the grooves of a gun in passing along 
the bore, so that it may leave the bore axially, 
as is effected in Armstrong’s and some other 
systems of rifling. 

3. Teleg. : A wire used to divert a portion 
of the current 

shunt-gun, a 

Ordn.: A rifled gun having two sets of 
grooves, one down which the studs on the 
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projectile are passed in loading, and another, 
not so deep, along which the stads pass in 
discharging, thus fitting tightly in the §hal« 
iower nfjlng of the double groove, the ball 
l»eing shunted from one set to the ntheratthe 
bottom of the bore by tha explosion of the 
charge. 

Bhunt'-er, t. [Eng. shunt , v. ; -er.] One who 
shunts ; specif, a servant employed on a rail- 
way to shunt or switch off a train or carriage 
from one line to another. 


shiire, pret, of v. [Shear, r.] ($jofc&.) 

shurf; a [Etyra. doubtful.] A puny, insig- 
nificant person ; a dwarf. (Scotch.) 

* ehurk, v.i. [Shark, v.] 


shut, * shltto, * shutte (pa. t * shette, *shit , 
shut, pa. par. * schit, * shette, *shit , shut), v.t. 
& t. (A.S. scyttan=. to shut, prop. = to fasten 
with a bolt or sliding-bar (shuttle), which 
took its name from being shot across ; O. Dut. 
schut ~ an arrow, a dsrt ; Dut. schutten = to 
shut in, to lock up ; schut — a fence, a screen, 
a partition ; Ger. sohiitzen = to protect, to 
abut off water ; schvtz — a guard, a flood-gate.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To close, so as to bar egress or ingress ; 
to bar. 


"Jesus cam while the yetU weren schit, and stood 
In the myddil and wide pee* to you."— Wyolifii: 
John xx. 

2. To close by bringing the parts close 
together : as, To shut a book. 

3. To forbid or bar entrance into; to pre- 
vent access to ; to bar, to prohibit. 

M Shell that he shut to man, which to the beast 
la open ?•' Milton : P. JU, lx. ML 

4. To inclose, to surroand, to confine, to 
hem in. 

“ Shut me nightly in • charnel honae/ 

Shaketp. : Komso A Juliet, It. L 

5. To cover over or up. (Often followed 

by up.) t 

“ And shutting up their window* to prevent *ny of 
their lights from being »eeo .‘—Anton: Voyages, 
bk. il., ch. v. 

6. To preclude, to exclude. 

“On various seas not only Icet, 

But shut from every shore, end barred from every 
coast.” Dryden. (Todd.) 

* 7. To contract, to harden. (Deut. xv. 7.) 

B. Intrant . : To close itself; to be closed : 
as, A door thuts of Jtaelf ; flowers shut at night. 

IT 1. To shut in: 

(1) To inclose, to confine. ( Genesis vii. 16.) 

(2) To cover or intercept from view : as, 
The headland shuts in the view. 

2. To shut off: 

(1) To exclude, to intercept: as. To shut off 
from supplies. 

(2) To prevent or stop the passage of; as 
ateam to an engine, by closing the throttle- 
valve. 


3. To shut out : To preclnds from entering ; 
to deny or refuse admission to ; to exclude. 

4. To shut up: 

(1) Transitivs: 

(a) To close ; to make fast ; to secure the 
entrance into. 


“ Shut up your door*.’' Shaketp . .- Lear, ii. a 

(b) To inclose, to confine : as, To shut up a 
prisoner. 


* (c) To bring to an end ; to terminate. 
\Dryden.) 

• (d) To bar. 

" Our halberd* did so shut up his postage.* 

Shaketp. : a Henry VI., iv. fl. 

^ (e) To unite, as two pieces of metal by weld- 
or To cause to become silent by argument, 
retort, authority, or force ; to cause to cease ; 
to put an end to tha action of. (Colloq.) 


(2) Intrant. : To cease speaking ; to become 
silent. (Colloq.) 

5. To shut up shop : To come to an end ; to 
cease to exist. < 


It won Id not be many months before, to nae a 
homely expression, our mercantile marine would shut 
up shop.'’— Pall Mall Gazette, Oct. 39, 1884. 


Shiit, pa. par., a., & s. [Skut, v.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Closed, barred, fastened. 


2. Rid, free. (Followed by o/.) 

3. Not resonant or sonorous ; dull. (Said 
of sound.) 

IL Orthoepy: Having the sound suddenly 
interrupted or stopped by a succeeding con- 
sonant, as the i in grit. 

C, At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of shntting ; close. 

“Since the shut of eveoing nooe had »wn him. 

Dry den ; Don Sebastian, iv. L 

* 2. A small door or cover ; a shutter. 

“In * very dark chamber, at a roond hole, about 
one-third part of an inch broad, made io the shut of 
a window, I placed a gl&xs prUm.”— Newton. 

II. Metalwork. : The line of Junction of 
two pieces of metal united by welding. 

IT Cold shut: [Cold-shut]. 

sbuto, s. [Ckute, Shoot, a] 

shutf-ter, $. [Eng. shut, v. ; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
shuts or closes. 

IL Technically: 

1. Joinery : A framing hung upon hinges to 
tha sash-frame of a window, and serving to 
close out the light or spectators. There are 
inside and outside shutters. The former are 
usually in several pieces, called flaps, which 
are hinged together and fold into a casing 
called a boxing. [Front-shutter.] Some 
shutters are arranged to be opened and closed 
by a sliding movement, either horizontally or 
vertically ; and others, particularly those for 
shops, are made In sections, so as to be en- 
tirely removed from the window. 

“ The wealthy, 

In lofty Utter* borne, can re*d and write, 

Or aleep at ease ; the shutters make it night/ 

Dryden : Juvenal, tat. v. 

2. Found . .* [Gate-shutter ; Shuttle]. 

shutter-fastening, shutter hook, ». 

A hook for fastening a shutter, open or shut. 

shutter-hook, s. [Shutter-* astenino.] 

shutter-lift, s. A catch on a shop- 
. abutter, by which to lift it, 

shfct'-ter, v.f. [Shutter, e.] To close up or 
protect with shuttere. 

" Here lx OarrawxyV belted end shuttered hard and 
fa»t/— Dickens i Uncommercial Traveller, xxL 

shut 7 -tmg, pr. par., a., & s. [Shut, v.] 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. Jb particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Metal-work. : The act of Joining or welding 
one piece of iron to another. 

shutting post, s. The post or Joint 
against which a gate or door is closed. 

shfit'-tle, * schit-el, * ehlt-tle, * schet-yl, 
* schyt-tyl, * shyt tell, a [AS. scyttels, 
from scut-, base of pL of pa. t. of scedtan — to 
thoot (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dan. skytle, akyttel =. 
a ahuttle ; Sw. dial, skyttel , skottcL] [Shoot, 
Shut.] 

1. Weaving : An instrument used by weaver8 
for shooting or passing the thread or the weft 
from one side of the web to the other, between 
the threads of the warp. It is a boat-shaped 
piece of wood which carries a bobbin or cop, 
containing the yarn of the weft or woof. The 
shuttle sometimes has wheels to facilitate ite 
motion. It is thrown by hand or by the fly. 
In the latter case, the eads of the shnttle-race 
form boxes into which the shuttle is received, 
and ont of which it is driven by a smart blow 
from a pin called a driver or picker. There is 
one of these pins on each side of the loom, 
and they are connected by a cord to which a 
handle is attached. Holding the handle in 
his right hand, the weaver moves tha two 
pine together in each direction alternately by 
a sudden jerk. The fly-shnttle was invented 
by John Kay, of Bury, in 1735. The shuttle 
for haircloth weaving has no pirn, but a 
spring-catch to hold the ends of the hair 
forming the weft, and carry them through the 
shed when the shnttle is thrown. 

” Ye weaver* all yernr shuttles throw, 

And bid broad-clothx and serge* grow. 1 * 

Gay : Shepherds Week, i 

2. Saving-mack. : The sliding thread-holder 
which carries the lower thread between the 
needle and the upper thread, to make a lock- 
stitch. 

3. Hydraul.-eng . : The gate which opens to 
allow the water to flow on to a wheeL That 


side of a wheel which receives the water fa 
known as the shuttle-side. 

4. Found. : [Gate-shutter]. 
shuttle-binder, ». [Binder, R 5.) 
shuttle -box, $. 

1. [Box (3), II. 6. (2).] 

2. One of a set of compartments containing 
shuttles with differently -coloured threads, 
and brought in relation with the picker ac- 
cording to the pattern. 

* shuttle - brained, a. Volatile, un- 
steady, fickle. 

shuttle-check, s. 

Weaving : A contrivance to prevent a 

shuttle from bouncing out of the box by re- 
coil. [Shuttle-binder.] 

shuttle-race, s. [Lav-race.] 
shuttle-shaped dart, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Agrotts puta. 

shuttle-train, i. 

Baitway : A train that goes backwards and 
forwards over the same distance, the position 
of tlie engine only being changed. 

* shtit'-tle, v.i. [Shuttle, #. ; cf. Scuttle.] 
To move quickly backwards and forwards, 
like a weaver’s shuttle. 

"Their corps go mwchiog and shuttling/ In the In- 
terior of the country.” — Carlyls ; French RevoL, pt, ti„ 
bk. vi.. ch. L 

shiU'-tle-ctfck, * shht'-t^l-c^ck, s. [Eng. 
shuttle , s., and cork.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A cork stuck with feathers, 
which is struck with a battledore ; also the 
game iteelt 

“ With dice, with card*, with balllardii fur* unfit. 
With shuttelcocks. mlsseeming manlie wit.' 

Spenser ■; Mother Hubberds Tale. 

2. Bot. : Periptera punicca, a malvaceous 
plant, a native of Spain. The flowers have 
the shape of a shuttlecock. 

* 8hut -tle-c6ck, v.t. [Shuttlecook, a.] To 
bandy or throw backwards and forwards like 
a shuttlecock. (Lit. & fig.) 

** If th« phrmie it to be shuttlecocked between u*."-~ 
Thackeray : Virginians (pocket ed.). iL 364. 

* flhht'-tle-cork, >. [Shottlxcock, *.] 

shw&n'-p&n, s<?hwftn'-p£n, s. [Chin.] A 

Chinese calculating machine, similar to the 
Roman abacus, and used in the same manner. 
[Abacus.] 


sby, * schey, * sUe, * skey, * skyg, a. 

[AS. scedh = timid ; Dan. sky = shy, skittish ; 
Sw. sTcygg; M. H. Ger. schreih, schieh; Ger. 
scheu.] . 

1. Fearful of near approach ; keeping at a 
distance ; timid, readily frightened. 

“ They xra very shy, therefor® It U hard to *hoot 
the m . "—Dampier : Voyages (an. 1683). 

2. Sensitively timid ; reserved, modest, 
bashful, coy, retiring; not familiar or free of 
behaviour. 

“Lika aome shy maid in conveat bred." 

Scott: Roktby, ii. I«, 

3. Cautious, wary, careful, chary. (Followed 
by of.) 

M I »m very shy of employing corrosive liquor* in 
the preparations of medicine*/— Boyle. 

4. Suspicious, distrustful, jealous. (Gene- 
rally followed by of.) 

5. Having less money staked than the rules 
of the gams require. (Betting slang.) 

shy, v.i. & t . [Shy, cl] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To start or turn aside suddenly from any 
object which startles or causes fear. (Said of 
a horse.) 

*lr?— he wonldn’t shy if he waa to meet a 
vaggio-Iood of monkey*, with their tail* burnt oft’*— 
Dickens : Pickwick Papers, ch. v. 

2. To throw stones. 

B, Trans. : To throw, as a stone, at a per- 
son or thing. 

** With » grievon* * clod * in his hand to shy at it/— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. If, 1886. 


shy, 8. [Shy, v.] 

1. The act of starting aside ; a sudden start 
aside made by a horee. 


2. The act of throwing a stone, or the Uke. 

3. A throw, a fling. [Flino, a., 2.) 


“ There yon go, Polly } von 
at Lady Ann and her relatic 
comes, ch. xvL 


are always haviog a shy 
tma/— Thackeray : Hew- 
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adv. [Eng. shy, a. ; -ly.] In a shy 
manner ; timidly, coyly, bashfully. 

* ahyne, v. &s. [Shine.] 

Bhy'-n^ss. s. [Eng. shy, s. ; -n««.] The quality 
or state of being aby ; reserve, coyness, bash- 
fulneas. 

shy / -stei\ i. A tricky, unprincipled, or in- 
competent lawyer, or other person. (Slang.) 
•ta. [Itsl.] 

Music ■ A name given In some systems to 
the sevo *th nota of the natural or normal 
scale (sca*fc of C); io others to the seventh 
note of any diatonic scale. 

*i-a-g6 -ni -nee, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. siagoni(um); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -ince . ] 

Entom. : A aub-faraily of Carabid® or of 
Staphylinid®. Predatory beetles foaod chiefly 
In sandy districts around the Mediterranean. 


Si amese', r .t To double or divide tlie 
volume (of a stream) by means of a Siamese 
coupling; a term derived lrom the M Siamese 
Twins,” and used by firemen. ( U. S.) 


# sib, * sibe, * sybbe, s. & a. [A. 8. sib, 

syb — peace, quiet, agreement.] [Gossip.] 

* A. As subst. : A relation. 

** Our yarit*n», very tilt onto those lathers ol th# 
society [the J MU.it* L " — Mountagu* ; Appeals to Ccttar, 
p. IS#. 

B. As adj. : Related, akin, in affinity, 
related by consanguinity. (Scotch.) 

" They been hnt litel ribb* to you, *nd the kin of 
youre enemie* ben nigh tibbe to hem,"— Chaucer : 
Tale of Melibeu*. 


^ Marlowe uses the word as an endearing 
term of address. 

M Tush, Bib, il thU be M, 

V*Ioii *od I will eoon be friends a&aiQ.” 
w „ Edward II., lit 1. 

sib'-a-ry, s. ISevebee.] 


•i-a go -ni-iiin, s. [Lat. *iagonts = the maxil- 
lary muscles.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Siagonin® 
(q.v.). They have porrected horns on the 
head and thorax. The males are in twn sets, 
differiog greatly in the size of their bodies 
and In the development of their horns. The 
females are the more numerous sex. (Darwin : 
Descent of Man, ch. viii., x.) 

t si'-a-gusgli, s. [Pere. = black esr.] 

Zool. : Felis caracal , the Caracal (q.v.) 

si-Al a-gbgue, s. [Sialooooue.] 

s. [From (Motacilla) sialis, the 
Llnn®an name of the Blue-hird (q.v.). (Now 
Sialia «ialw.)] [Sialis.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Sylviid®, anb-fsmily 
Accentorin®, with eight species, ranging from 
the United States to Guatemala. Bill short, 
broad at base ; nostrila io groove, opening 
elongated ; wings very long and pointed ; hina 
toe moderate. (Tristram, in Wallace: Geog. 
Dist. Anim ii. 260.) 

Sl-kT-i-dse, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. sialis) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Planipennia. Antenn® 
bristle-shaped or filiform, ocelli generally pre- 
sent, head nearly in front of the thorax, having 
the mouth in line with it instead of benesth. 
Fore and hind wings similar except that the 
front margin of the anterior pair is more 
dilated. Larv® nearly all aquatic, pup® not 
inclosed in a cocoon. 


si'-a-lls, s. [Gr. crioAi? (sialis) — a kind of 
bird.] 

Entom, : The typical gen ns of Sialid® (q.v.). 
Sialis lutaria , common in spring aod early 
sommer npon walls and palings near water, is 
used by anglers as bait. 

■I-&T-&-g5gue, s. [Gr. aiahop (sialon) = 
saliva, and aywyo* (agtigos) ss leading, drawing ; 
iy* (ago) = to lead.] A medicine which pro- 
motes salivary discharge, as pyrethruin, va- 
rious preparations of mercury, &c. 

H Garrod divided these medicines Into 
Topical or Direct Sialogogues(as Mustard, Ac.), 
and remote (as Mercurial Salts). 


si'-a ming, «. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Hylobates syndactylus, a Gibbon from 
Sumatra and the Malay peninsula. It is 
larger than the rest of the genus (True Gib- 
bons), has abnormally long pectoral limbs, 
and the middle and index digits of the pelvic 
limbs are united for nearly the whole length. 
A laryngeal air-sac is present. It can walk 
fairly well in the erect position, by balancing 
itself with ita arms, or by placing them over 
the head, and is quiet and affectionate in cap- 
tivity. 


SLa me$e , a. & «. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Slam, Ita 
inhabitants, or language. 

B. As substantive : 


(Sing, or PI.): An inhabitant or native, 
or the inhabitants of Siam. 

2. The language of the people of Slam. It 
U monosyllabic and uninflected. 


Siamese coupling, a A boee conp- 
ling which serves to divide one stream into 
two, or unite two streams into one. 


Siamese-muggar, #. 

ZooU : Crocodilus siamensis. 


Sib' bald, s . [Dr. Robert Sibbald, who wrote 
on the fauna of Scotland towards the close of 
the seventeenth century.] (See compound.) 

Sibbald’s rorqual, s. 

Zool.: Balcenoptera sibbaldii, one of the 
largest forma, abundant io the Arctic regions ; 
black above; alate-gray below, varied with 
white spots. 

alb-b&l'-dl-a, s. [Sibbald.] 

Bot. : Formerly a genus of Potentille®, now 
reduced to a sub-genus of Potentilla. Calyx 
io ten alternately large and small segments ; 
petals, five to seven, sometimes wanting; 
stamens four to ten ; achenes foar to ten. One 
British apecies, Potentilla (formerly Sibbaldia ) 
procumbens. It is a small glaucous, hairy 
plant, with trifoliolate leaves and small yel- 
low flowers, occurring abundantly on the 
Scottish mountains. 


* slbbe, a, & *. [Sib.] 


slb'-b$n£, * siv -ven$ , *. [For etym. and 
def. see extract.] 

" Bibben*. — Thl* term, derived from * Scotch word, 
•ignifyiag ’ kindred.’ is suggestive of * dUe*se preva- 
lent io farollle*, and presumed to be a form of chronic 
•yphili*."— (Judin: Diet, Med. (ed- 18M). p. 1,481. 

Si-ber-I-an, cu [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Siberia, a large extant of Russian territory 
in the north of Asia. 

Siberlan-crab, s. 

Bot. : Pyrvs prunifolia, introduced into 
English gardens from Siberia, a.o. 1758. 

Siberian-dog, i. 

Zool. : A variety of the Esquimaux dog, 
but of iarger size and more docile temper. 
They do not etand so high as the pointer, but 
their thick hair, three or four inches long in 
the winter, gives them an appearance of 
greater stoutness. Under this hair is a 
coating of soft, fine wool, which begins to 

S ow in tha winter, and drops off in the apriag. 
uzzle sharp, generally black ; ears erect. 

Siberian pea-tree, s . 

Bot. : The papilionaceous genus Caragana. 

Siberian sub- region, a. 

Zool. & Geog. : A division of the Pal®arctic 
region, extending from Kamtchatka and 
Behring'e Straits, and from the ahores of the 
Arctic Ocean to the Himalayas of Sikkim in 
29* N. lat 

si-ber'-ite, s. [After Siberi(a), where fonnd ; 
auff. -He (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Rctbellite (q.v.). 

slb-Dan^e, *. [Eng. sibilan(t ); <e.] The 
quality or atata of being albilant ; a sibilamt 
ur hissing sound. 

* 8lb -n ^n-9^, s. [Eng. sibllan (£) ; -cy.] 
The quality or state of being sibilant, or of 
being pronounced or uttered with a hissing 
sound, as s or s. 


sib -Uant, a. & s. 

sibilo = to hiss.] 

A, As adj. : Hissing ; making a hissing 
sound ; uttered or pronounced with a hissing 
sound. 

" xt e<uy to add » nrnaul letter to each of the 
other p*ir of lUping end sibilant letter.-— Bolder: 
Element* of Speech. 

B, As subst. : A letter which ia pronounced 
or uttered with a hissing aound of the voice, 

as a or a. 


[Lat. sibilans, pr. par. of 


t aib'-D-ate, v.t. [Lat. sibilatum, snp. uf 
sibilo = to hiss.] To pronounce with a hissing 
sound, as that of a or a ; to mark with a 
character indicating such pronunciation. 

* slb-il-a'-tion, s. [Sibilate.] The act of 
hissing, or of pronouncing with a hissinp 
aound ; a hissing sound ; a hiss. 

" S hu io English the *ame biasing sound M in 
other lunguAges. end unhappily prevails lu so mauv 
of our words, that it produces m the ear of a 
foreigner a cocitiuued *ibilation."—John*on: Ena. 
Diet, let. 3. 

* sib'-H-a-tor-^, a. [Eng. sibilat{e) ; -ory.) 
Hissing, aibilous. 

* sib'-H-ous, a. [Lat. sibilus, from sibilo ~ 
to hiss.] Hisaiog, sibilant. 

stb'-Il-us, a [Lat,=a hissing, a whistling.] 
Pathol. : A dry sound like a aibilsnt mnrmur 
heard by auscultation in bronchitis ; it indi- 
cates that the air-tubes are partially narrowed. 

* alb'-rede,s. [A.S.] Relationship, relations. 
(Gower: C. A., viii.) 

slb thorp -o-aj, i. pi. [Mod. Lat. sibthorp(ia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -eat.] 

Bot . : A tribe of Rhinanthide® (q.v.). 

sib-tborp'-i-a, 5 . [Named after Dr. Humphry 
Sibthorp, pro*f. of botany at Oxford in the 
eighteenth century.] 

Bot. : Moneywort ; the typical genus of 
Sibthorpe® (q.v.). Calyx in four to eight 
deep spreading segments ; corolla aubrotate, 
four to eight cleft ; atsmeua as many as the 
lobea of the corolla or one fewer ; stigma 
capitate; capsule membranous, compressed, 
two-ceiled, two-valved, loculicidal. Known 
apecies four or five, widety distributed. One, 
Sibthorpia europcea, is British, but very rare. 
It has a creeping stem, and pink flowera, with 
two small yellowish lobea. 


Sib'-^l, * S jfb'-il, * S^b -111, s. [Lat .Sibylla, 
from Gr. 2,4/SuAAa ( Sioulla ) — a Sibyl.] 

1. Class. Myth. : One of a number of certain 
women supposed to be inspired by heaven, 
who flourished In different parts of the ancient 
world. According to Varro, the Sibyls were 
ten in number: Peraica, Delphica, Cum®a 
(of Cnm®, in Italy), Erythr®a, Sarnia, Cumsna 
(of Cym®, in Alolis, called Amalth®a, Hero- 
phile, and Demophile), Helleapontica, Phrygia, 
who prophesied at Ancyra, Llbyssa, and 
Tiburs, called Albnnea, worshipped at Tibur. 
Besides these there were a Hebrew, a Chaldean, 
a Babylonian, an Egyptian, a Sardinian Sibyl, 
and some others. It is considered, however, 
most probable that the first eight of these were 
in reality identical The most celebrated of the 
whole number was the Cym®an (Amslth®a), 
who is said to have offered the Sibylline Books, 
originally nine in number, and which were 
supposed to contain the fate of the Roman 
Empire, to Taronin the Proud. Tarquin re- 
fusing to give tne price ahe asked, she went 
away and burnt three of them. Returning 
with tha remainder, ahe again offered these to 
the king at the same price, and on his second 
refusal departed again, and returned with 
three, which ahe still offered at the same 
price as tha original nine. Tha king, atruck 
with her condnct, at last acceded to her offer, 
and entrusted the care of the books to certain 
prieste (the quindecemviri). They were pre- 
served in a atone cheat beneath the temple of 
Jupiter Capitolinua, and were consulted in 
tiinea of public danger or calamity. They 
were destroyed by the fire that consumed the 
Capitol in the M&rsic war. After this calamity, 
ambassadors were sent to collect fragments 
of Sibyliine prophecies in various countries ; 
from these Augustus formed two new books, 
which were deposited in the temple of the 
Palatine Apollo. Sibylline verses are often 
quoted by Christian writers, as containing 
prophecies of Christianity ; but these are for- 
geries of the second century. (Ramsay.) 

2. A prophetess, a eorceress, a fortune- 
teller, a witch. (Byron : Dream.) 


slb'-^l-line, a. [Lat. sibyllinus.) Of or per- 
taining to the Sibyls ; written, composed, or 
uttered by a Sibyl ; prophetical, like the 
utterances of tha Sibvls. 


** The other extream m*y be, 1 q concluding th* 
whole huaioess of the eibylline oracle* (m any wny* 
relating to Christianity) to here been « mere cheat 
and figment."— Cudworth: InteU. p. 283. 


sibylline-books, sibylline-oracles, 

a. pi. [SiavL.] 


f&re, qjnldst, what, fall, lhthers we, wSt, here, carnal, her, th£re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w?lt work, whd, t*n; mute, ettb, cure, unite, our, rdle, ft 11; try, Syrian. ». ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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slb'-jfl-ilst, s. [Eng. Sibyl; -fcrf.] A devotee 
of or believer in the Sibyls ; a believer in ths 
Sybillina oracles. 

" Upon Celaua mentioning a aect of ChriatUna called 
SibyllUtt. Origeu tells ns. that tbeee were such u uaiug 
the sibylline testimonies, were called so In way of dis- 
grace, by other Christiana, who would not allow the 
sihyl to hars been a prophetess. * — Cudworth ; IntclL 
Syitem, p. 284. 

file, adv. |Lat=so.] Thus, so. (A word 
often used within brackets In qnotiog, In 
order to call attention to the fact that the 
word or words are quoted exactly and literally. 
It la generally used to indicate that there is 
or seema to be a mistake in the original, or to 
express & difference of opinioo, or cootempt.) 

sic, o. [Such.] (Scotch.) 

* slc'-a-more, *. [Sycamore.] 

■Ic'-ca, s. [Hind.] Au Indian jeweller's weight 
of about 180 grains troy. 

* sicca rupee, s. [Rupee.] 

slc'-can, a. [Eng. tuck; -an.] Snch; sach 
kind of. (Scotch.) 

“ Ns, na I If ye are nae friend to kirk and the king, 
and are detai ned as afooan a person."— .Scot# .* Waterley, 
ch. xxx. 

slo'-car, sikkar, a. [Sicker.] 

* file' -cate, v.t. [Lat. siccatus, pa. par. of sicco 
— to dry ; siccus = dry.] To dry. 

• slo-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. siccatio.] The act or 
process of drying. 

slc'-ca-tlve, a . &s. [Lat. siccatlvus.] 

A. As adj. : Drying ; causing to dry ; tend- 
ing to dry. 

" The extreme bittern eas and ticcatire faculty.*— 
Sandy* : Travel*, p. 134. 

B. As siibst. : [Dryer, II. 8], 

• sIo~ 9 lf ’-Ic, o. [Lat. siccificus, from siccus 
= dry, and /ado = to make.] Causing dry- 
ness. 


* 1. Affected with diseass of any kind ; ill ; 
in bad health. (Still used in this sense in 
America.) 

" Tie op the knocker, say I'm tick, I*m dead.* 

Pop* : Satire*. (Prol.) 

2. Affected with nausea ; inclined to vomit. 

” If you are tick at sea.* Shaketp. : Cymbelins, Hi 4. 

3. Tending to cause or accompanied with 
sickness : as, a sick headache. 

4. Disgusted ; having a strong feeliog 
against or dislike to. (Followed by of.) 

"I am tick of this false world." 

Shaketp. : Timon of Athent, lv. t 

5. Feeling ill or disturbed. 

" I am tick at heart." Shaketp. : Hamlet, I. 1. 

* 6 . Applied to any irregular, distempered, 
or coirupt state. 

** Poor kingdom, tick with civil hlows." 

.Shake tp. : 2 Benry IV., lv. «. 

7. Occupied by or set apart for sick per- 
sons : as, a sick room. 

8 . A trade term applied to wins when it 
loses its brightness and becomes turbid ; 
caused, according to Pasteur, by low veget- 
able cells or organisms, the growth and de- 
velopment of which are promoted by slight 
elevations of temperature, or exposure to air. 

H The sick: Peraoos affected with disease 
collectively. 

sick-bay, #. 

Naut. : A portioo of the main deck, usually 
in the bow, partitioned off for invalids. 

Sick-bed, s. A bed to which one is con- 
fined by sickness. 

fiick berth, s. An apartment for the 
sick iu a man-of-war. 

* Sick-brained, a. Disordered in the 
brain ; distempered in miDd. 

* sick-fallen, a. Struck down with 
sickness or illness. 

** A tick-fallen bout.” Shaketp. : Bing John, tv. L 

sick headache, s. [Megrim, II. 2.] 


B. As adj. : Making sick ; causing disgust, 
disgusting. (Byron : Siege of Corinth, xvii.) 


slck'-en-Ing-l^, adv . [Eng. sickening; - ly .] 
In a sickening manner. 

“Seized her by the win, with • grip not painful, but 
firm.” — Scri&ner’i Magazine, Sept. 1I7T, 


slc’-ker, *sik-er, *sik-ere, a. A odt>. 

[Lat. securus= secure (q.v.) ; cf. O. Fris. siker, 
sikur; Dut. zeker; O. H. Ger. sickur ; Ger. 
sicher; Sw. sdker ; Dan. sikker; Wei. ncr.] 

A. As adj. : Sure, certain, steady, Ana. 
(Scotch.) 

° Setting my at*ff wl* ** my eklll. 

To keep me aic*er." 

Burnt : Death * Doctor Hornbook, 

* B. As adv. : Surely, certainly. 

" Sicker thoo'a but • l**y loord." Spenser. 


* slc-ker, * slk or, v.t. [Sicker, a.] To 
make sure or certain ; to assure. 

“ Now be we ducheseee both 1 and ye, 

Aud tikerde to the regult of Atheuea, 

And both hereafter likely to be queen ex." 

Chaucer : Legend of A riadne. 

* slc-kcr-ly, t sik-er-ly, adv . [Eng. sicker ; 
-ly.] Surely, certainly, firmly. 

” And hy that light the taw hem bothe two, 

But tickerly the n'itte who was who.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 4,22*. 

* slc-ker-nSas, * sik-er-nesee, s. [Eng. 

sicker; -ness.] Certainty, security ; sureness, 
secureQeas. ( Chaucer : C. T. t 9,153.) 


filck'-lsh, a. [Eng. sick ; -dsh.] 

1. Rather sick ; somewhat sick or diseased | 
feeling sick or squeamish. 

“The medicine had tcarce any other teotihle opera, 
tion upon her. and did not make herrtcWa *."— Boyle j 
Works, ii. 145. 

2. Somewhat exciting nsusea or disgust; 
nauseating : as, a sickish taste. 


filck'-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. sickish; -ly.] In ft 
sickiah manner. 


fiick Ish nCss, s. [Eng. sickish; -tim.] The 
quality or state of being sickiah. 


* sic -^I-t^, s. [Lat. siccitas, from siccus = 
dry ; Fr. sicciti.] Destitution of moisture ; 
dryness, aridity. 

“That which U coagulated hy a fiery tlccity, will 
Buffer eolliquatloo from ao aqneoos humidity, as salt 
and tngar Browne: Vulgar Brrourt, bk. iL, oh. L 

* »i§e, s. [Fr. six = six.] The number six at 
dice. 

“ What reaaoo can he hare to presume that he ehall 
throw an ace rather than a ticet"— South : Sermons, 
voL L, p. 128. 

* 1 - 96 - 80 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sic(yos ); Lat fem. 
pi. adj. saff. -tee.] 

Bat. : A tribe of Cucnrbitacese. Placentae 
not projecting into the cavity. Seed solitary 
from the top of the ceil. (Lindley.) 

»l 9 h, a. [Such.] 

*1 Still used in vulgar talk. 

* filch, s. [A.&= a watercourse.) A little 
current of water which is dry in summer ; a 
gutter. ( Cored .) 

Sl-^U’-I-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Sicily or 
its inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Sicily. 

Sicilian-saffron, *. 

Bot . : Crocus odorus. 

Sicilian- vespers, 8. pi. A name com- 
monly given to the great massacre of the 
Freach in Sicily, which began on a signal 
given by the first stroke of the vesper-bell on 
Easter Mondsy in 1282. 

fil-§ll l-a'-na, sl-^Il-I-a'-no, s. [Ital.] 

Music : A graceful dance of the Sicilian 
peasantry, set to a melody in f or ^ time, of 
a simple pastoral character. 

sl-^Il'-I-an-ito, s. [Eog. Sicilian ; suff. -ite 
(Mia.).] 

Mitt. : A name suggested for the celestlte 
(q.v.) from Sicily, because of the exceptional 
beauty of the crystal-groups found in the 
sulphur miuea there. 

sick, *sek, *seke, sicke, *sik, *slke, 

a. [A.S. se6c; cogn. with Dnt. sitk ; Icel. 
siuka; Dan. syg ; Sw. sjuk ; Goth, siuks ; 
Ger. siech.] 


sick-list, 8. A liat containing the names 
of persona laid up hy sickness. 

^ On t he sick list : Indisposed. 

Sick Man, s. 

Hist. : A term applied to Tnrkey on 'Janu- 
ary 15, 1854, hy the Czar Nicholas, in a con- 
versation with Sir Hamilton Seymour, the 
British ambassador at St Petersburg. The 
Czar intimated his opinion that Turkey was 
sick and dying. He therefore proposed that, 
to avoid a European war when tho demise 
took place, Russia and Great Britain should 
come at once to a private arrangement as 
to the disposal of the Sick Maira effects. 
As France was ignored in the arrangement, 
there was some doubt as to the good faith 
of the Czar. The British Government re- 
jected the proposal, intimated ita belief in the 
recovery of the Sick Man, and soon after 
fought by his aide in the Crimean war. 


* sick, v.t. & i. [Sick, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make 'sick ; to sicken. 

B. Intrans. : To become aick or ill ; to 
sicken. 

" Our great gmndalre Edward tick'd and died.* 

Shaketp. : 2 Benry IV., iv. 4. 

sick en, v.i. & t. [Eng. sick ; -«a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1 . To fall ill, to become ill; to fall into 
sickness or disease. 

“My Lord of South* mptoo *nd hi* eldeet #ou 
sickened at the •lege,”— HotocU: Letter*, bk. L, Jet. 13. 

2. To become qualmish or sick at heart ; to 
feel sick ; to bo filled with disgust, aversion, 
or ahhorence. 


“ Pensive the atood oo Hioo’a towery height. 
Beheld the w*r, mid rfdfcen'rf *t the aignt" 

Pope : Bomer ; Iliad vL 4«9. 

3. To become distempered ; to decay ; to 
languish, to becoma feeble. 

" When love beglua to ticken and decay." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cottar, Ir, 2. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To make aick ; to disease. 

2. To make squeamish or qualmish. 

3. To disgust. 

* 4. To impair, to weaken. 

" Kinsmen of mloe have 
By thla ao ticken' d their eatKie*." 

Shekcsp. : Henry VIII., L 1. 

sick en ing, pr. par. & a. [Sicken.] 

A. As pr. par. : (Sea the verb). 


sic kle, * slk-il, * sik-ul, * syck © 11 , «. 

[A.S. sicol, from Lat. secula — a sickle, from 
stco = to cut ; 
cogn. with Dut. 
sikkel; Icel. 
sigdhr, sigdh ; 

Dan. segel; O. 

H.Ger.*i/tfctfa; 

Ger. sickel.] 

1 . Husband- 
ry: A res ping- 
hook ;ahooked 
blade, flattened 
in the plane of 
its curva aud 
sharpened on 
ite inner edge, 
used for cutting growing grain. One side of 
the blade is notched, ao as always to sharpen 
with a serrated edge. 

“ The plough he guided, and the acythe he away'd ; 

Aud the ripe corn before him tickle fell." 

Wordsseorth : Excursion, bk. vit 

2. Astron. : A group of stare in the constel- 
lation Leo, resembling a sickle in form. Tho 
radiant point of the Leonids is within Ite area. 

sickle-bills, «. pi 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for the genera Drepan- 
orois and Epimachus. 

2. Eutoxeres, a genus of Hnmming-birds, 
with three species, from Ceotrsl America, re- 
markable for their strong and greatly arched 
bills. When approaching a flower, like other 
Humming-birds, in a direct line, they no 
sooner reach the calyx than they alter the 
position of their body in a downward direction, 
ao that they appear to be suspended from the 
flower by the tip of the bill. The sexea are 
alike io plumage, which is rather plain. 

sickle -bead, s. 

Husbandry : The pitman-head in a reaping, 
machine, which grasps the end of the cutter- 
bar. 

sickle -pod, s. 

Bot. : Arabis canadensis. 

sickle shaped, a. Having tlia shape 
or form of a sickle. 

* bIc kled (1© as $1). a. [Eng. sickle) ; «£.] 
Furnished with a sickle. 

” Tempta the tickled awxlo loto the field.* 

Thornton : Autumn, 1,821. 



b6il, b 6 $ ; pobt, j<ftrl ; cat, 9 ©ll, chorus, ^hiu, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph«t 
'Clan, -tian =* shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -fion =; zhun. -cions, - tious, -sious = sbus. -hie, -die, Ac. «= d^L 
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■ sic-kle-man, * sicf-kler, a. [Eng. sickle ; 
man , -er.) one who cuts grain with a sickle ; 
• reaper. 

** Their tickl&rt imp the oom another •ow*.’ 

Sandy t: Paraphrase of the Ptalmt. 

* •tck'-lesa, a . [Eug. sick ; - less .] Free from 
sickness. 

•ic'-kle-wort, s. [Eng. sickle , and t tort; 
A. 8. sicelwyrt. Named from the shape of the 
corolla when seen in profile. (Prior.)] 

Bot. : (1) Prunella vulgaris ; (2) Ajuga rep- 
tans. ( Britten <£ Holland.) 

•slck-ll-l^, adv. [Eng .sickly; -It/.] In a 
sickly or unhealthy manner ; unhealthily. 

“ Hii will swayed ricklily from aide to side." 

Browning : Bordello, hit. ii 

sIck'-H-ness, s. [Eng. sickly ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being alckly ; the 
state of being in 111 health or indisj^sed ; in- 
disposition. 

"My personat maladies and rfcttf new cannot rightly 
Infer the Inefficacy of the medicine* 1 impart or re- 
commeuded." — Boyle: Work*, v. 01A 

2. The stata of being characterized by or 
attended with much sickness ; prevalence of 
sickness or disease ; unheal tbi ness. 

" Next compare the ticklineu, healthfaluees, and 
frottfulueH of the several year*." — Grau.nl : Bill* of 
Mortality. 

3. A sickly look or appearance. 

4. The disposition or tendency to generate 
disease : as, the sickliness of a climate. 

Slck'-tf, a. & adv. [Eng. sick; - ly.\ 

A. As adjective: 

1. Somewhat alck, ill, or affected with dis- 
ease ; not healthy; habitually indisposed; 
delicate. 

“ The king of Spain was a tickly child.'— Macau- 
lay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ii. 

2. Connected with sickness ; attended with 
or characterized by sickness ; unhealthy ; 
marked by or attended with a wide prevalence 
of disease : as, a sickly season. 

3. Producing or tending to produce disease ; 
unhealthy. 

" Hm nme t Icily ©*at*ni waste 

Bent uj a wind to parch us at a hlaatf " 

Cowper : Progress of Error, 25k 

4. Faint, weak, langnid ; appearing un- 
healthy or distempered. 

5. Causing or tending to cause qualmish- 
fless or disgust ; sickening. 

" Feel* a aeuaible distaste for tickly sentimentality 
on the on* baud, or outrageous sensationalism on tha 
Other .**-- Daily Telegraph, Not. 17, 1585. 

*B. As adverb: 

L In a sickly manner ; unhealthily. 

** We wear our health but tickly in his life. 

Which in his death were perfect." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, iiL 1. 

2. Reluctantly ; with reluctance or avers! on. 

" Cold and tickly he rented them." 

Bhaketp. : Antony S Cleopatra, iiL 4. 

* Slck'-1& v.t. [Sickly, o.] To make sickly 
or diseased ; to give s sickly appearance to. 

“ And thus the natlra hn* of resolation 
i Is tickiied o’er with the pale cast of thought." 

Bhaketp. : Hamlet , iiL 1. 

sfok'-nSss, * eeke ness, * syk-nesse, *. 

[A.S. tedenes, from s«6c = sick.] 

1. The quality or state of being sick or dis- 
eased ; the state of suffering from some dis- 
ease ; disease ; Ill-health ; indisposition, ill- 
ness, 

“ I do lament the ticknett of the king, 

As loth to lose him." 

Bhaketp. ; Richard til., I A 

2. A disease, a malady, an illness. 

“ To heale al manor of ticknettet, and al maner dis- 
ease*."— Matt. x. <1551). 

3. Adisordered state of the stomach, attended 
by nausea, retching, or vomiting. 

* 4, Any diseased or disordered state. 

“ Argus# a great ticknett Id his Indgmeni* 

Shaketp. : Timon of Athens, v. 1. 

* sic'-la t&un, * syc-la-ton, * slg-la- 

tOIl, 8. [ClCLATOUN.] 

* Sic-le, s. [Shekel.] 

slo-like, a. & adv. [Scotch sic = such, and 
like.) 

A. As adj . : Such like ; such, similar. 

** That you. air, and ether tidike unhappy persons.” 
—Scott : over ley, ch. xxxrL 

B. As adv . ; In the same manner. 

[Gr. <ruevacrts (sUcuasis) = t 

cupping.] 

Jchthy. : A genua of Gobiesocidae, with in- 


cisor-like teeth in both jaws, from the coast 
of Chili and the West Indies. 


si- 9 yd'-!- urn, s. [Gr. crucvS it>v (sikudion), 
diinin. from ffurva («fc«a) = (l) the long Indian 
gourd, (2) a cupping glass.] 

Ickthy. : A genus of Gobiidie (q.v.) ; ventral 
fins united, and forming s short disk, more or 
less adherent to the abdomen. Small fresh- 
water fishes, from rivers of the islands in the 
lndo-Pacific. Ahout twelve species are known. 

8^-91- OS, s. [Gr. aiicvos or at*vo« 
(sikuos) = the wild cucumber.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Siceie (q.v.). 
The roota and seeds of Sicyos angulatus, a 
North American climbing plant, are hitter 
and diuretic. 


Sl'-da* s. [Gr. atSrj (side)?= (l) a pomegranate 
tree^ (2) a water plant, perhaps a water lily.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Sideae (q.v.). 
Calyx cup-shaped, five-cleft, valvate; petals 
five ; stamens and styles many, the former iu 
a columnar tnbe, the latter more or less 
united at the base ; capsule few- or matiy- 
celled, each cell with one roundish, flattened, 
suspended seed. It contains about 200 herbs 
and shrubs, from the wanner parts of the 
world. Sida rhovibifolia, S. rhomboidea , S. 
cordifolia, S . carpinifolia, S . abutila, S. tilice- 
folia, &c., have delicate fihres, which may he 
used as a substitute for hemp and flax. The 
last species is cultivated for this purpose in 
China. The roota of S. cordifolia and S. acuta, 
mixed with rice, ara given in India in dysentery ; 
that of S. carpinifolia is prescribed in Inter- 
mittent fevera, stomach complaints, &c. ; those 
of S. lanceolata and S. spinosa ara also medic- 
inal. The leaves of S. acuta, S. rtlusa , and 
S. Mauritania ara made into poultices, and the 
chewed leavea of S. carpinifolia are applied in 
Brazil to wasp-stings. 

sld'-dow, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Soft, pulpy. 
(Prov.) 


side, * slid, * syde, * syyd, t. & a. [A.s. 
side = a side; rids* long, extended; cogn. 
with But. eijde; leal, fidha; Dan. side ; Sw. 
sida; O. H. Ger. sites; Ger. seite.) 

A. As substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. The broad and long part or surface of 
any body, as distinguished from the ends, 
which sre of lees extent, and may bo points ; 
one of the parts of a body that ruu collater- 
ally, or that, being opposite to each other, 
are extended in length. 

2. The exterior line of anything considered 
with regard to length ; margin, edge, border, 
verge. 

“ I would you had been hy the *hlp*a tide.” 

Bhaketp.: Winter'* Tale, IiL 8. 

3. The part of an animal between the hip 
and the shoulder ; one of the opposite parts 
fortified hy the riba ; one of the two parta of 
the body lying on each side of a plane, pass- 
ing from front to back along the spiDe. 

“ HI* brawny tides with hairy brittle* armed." 

Bhaketp: Venut t Adonis, 1525. 


4. The part of a person on the right hand 
or the left ; hence, used to denote nearness, 
proximity, or neighbourhood. 

*’ She, on hi* left ride, craving eld." 

Shaketp. : l Henry VI., UL L 

5. The part between the top and bottom ; 5 
slope, declivity, or ascent* as of a hilL 

6. Any part considered in respect to Ita 
direction or its situation as regards the points 
of the compass ; direction, quarter, region. 


" Toward* the *outh tide turned thel thcr flete." 

Robert t is Brunne, p. 

7. Any outer portion of a thing considered 
spart from, and yet in relation to the reat; 
one of two principal parts or surfaces opposed 
to each other. 


” The table* were written oa both tbeir tidet, oo 
th# one tid* and on the other f—Ezodut xxxii. 15. 

8. A part or position viewed as opposite to 
or as contrasted with another. 

“ Armado oa th’ one tide, and hi* page o‘ t’other."— 
Bhaketp. : Lov~'t Labour’s Lott, lr. 1. 

9. A party, faction, Interest, or opinion 
opposed to another. 

" The Lord I* on mj side.’'— Psalm oxviil A 

10. The Interest or cause which one main- 
tains against another ; a doctrine opposed to 
another doctrine; a view contradictory of 
another. 


" Favour, custom, and at last number, will he on 
the tide of grace."— Sprat. 


11. A line of descent traced through ona 
parent as distinguished from that traced 
through another. 


" Brother by the mother** tide.” 

Bhaketp. : King John, L L 

IL Technically: 


1. Billiards: A spinning motion or bias 
given to a ball, by striking it on the side, 
causing it to deflect more or less In the 
direction of that side, on touching a cushion. 

“ It 1* possible, theoretically, to communicate tide 
to an object ball. But the amount of tide so com- 
muuicated la Inappreciable, and iu practice It may be 
disregarded.’— Field, Dec. 4. 1680. 

2. Cloth: The surface on the right or 
dressed aide of cloth. 


3. Football, dtc. : [Off, ^]. 

4. Geom. : Any line which forma one of the 
boundaries of a right-lined figure, as the side 
of a triangle, Ac. ; also, any of the bounding 
surfaces of a solid : as, the side of a parallelo- 
piped or of a priain. 

5. Mining (PL): The hard rock enclosing 
the vein on both sides. 


6. Naut. : The part of a vessel from stem to 
stern and from the gunwale to the main-wale. 
Below the latter is the hottom. 


B. As adjective: 

1. Long, large, hanging low, as a dresa. 
(Obsolete except in Scotland.) 

" A tide sweeping gown." 

Ben Jonton : Inn, r. 1. 

2. Being, or altuated at, or on the side; 
lateral. 


** Take of the hlood, end strike it on the two tidy 
poet *."— Exodut xiL 7. 

3. Being from or toward the side ; oblique, 
indirect. 


"By a neat tide stroke, sent the ball betwseu the 
poet*/* — Field, 8ept. 4, 1086. 

* 4. Oblique, indirect, not legitimate. (Of 
immaterial things.) 

“ They presume that the law doth apeak with all 
indlffereucy, that the law hath no tide respect to their 
person *."— Hooker : Eccles. Polity. 

U (1) By the side of: Near to, adjoining, 
dose at hand. 


(2) Exterior side : [Exterior], 

(3) Interior side : 

Fort. : A line drawn from the centre of one 
bastion to that of the next, or the line of the 
curtain produced to the two oblique radii in 
froDt. 


(4) Side by side: Close together and abreast. 

(5) To choose sides: To select parties for 
competition In a game or exercise. 

(6) To put on side : To assume an air of un- 
due importance ; to be conceited. (A meta- 
phor probahly taken from billiards.) [Side, 

II. 1.] 

** He la one among the few auccesaful mn*lc-h»ll 
people who do not put on side.”— Referee, Jan. 16, 1887. 

(7) To take a side : To attach one’s self to a 
particular eide, party, or opinion in opposition 
to another. 


side-arms, s. pL 

Mil. : Arms or weapons carried by the aide, 
as a sword or bayoDet. 

Side axe, s. An axe with a handle bent 
somewhat askew, to prevent striking the hsnd 
in hewing. 


side-bar, t. 

1. Scots Law: The name given to the bar in 
the outer parliament-house of the Court of 
Session, at which the lorda-ordinary were In 
use to call their hand-rolls. 

2. Saddlery (PL): Two plates which unite 
the pommel and cantle of a saddle. 

3. Carriage: One of the longitudinal slde- 
piecea of a vehicle supporting the body. 

Side-bar rule : 

Law : A mle ohtained at chambers, without 
counsel’e signature to a motion paper, on & 
note of Instrnctions from a solicitor. 


Sldo box, s . A box or inclosed seat on 
the side of a theatre. 

" To ensure a tide-box station at half-price." 

Cowper: Task, ii. 624. 


Side-chain, i, One of the chains uniting 
the sides of the tender and engine, as a safety 
arrangement in the event of the drag-bar 
giving way. 

* ftido consin, s. An Illegitimate (or per- 
haps a distant) relation. 

" Little Jenny, though she's but » tide-ceuein.’'— 
Tennyson : Queen Mary, iL A 


f&te, f&t, foe, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wflli; work, whd, son; mate, oiib, ciire, ijnlte, car, rdle, ffill; try, Syrian. » 4 ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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side-cut, *. 

1. An indirect blow or attack ; a side-blow. 

2. A canal or road branching out from the 
main one. 

side cutting, «. 

Civil Engineering : 

I Ifcrth cut away on the side of a canal or 
railroad when there is not sufficient excava- 
tion on the line to form the embankments. 

2. The fonnation of a road or canal along 
the side of a slope, where, the centre of the 
work being nearly on the surface, the 
ground requires to be cut only on the upper 
side to form one-half of the work, while the 
material thrown down forms the other half. 

Side-dish, s. A dish placed at the aide 
of a dining-table, instead of at the top or 
bottom. 

side-drum, *. [Drom (1), II. I (2).] 
side-fillister, s. 

Joinery : A plane for making a rabbet The 
width and depth are regulated by a movable 
atop. Much used in planing stofffor window- 
aashes. 

side-flap, a 

Saddlery : A piece of leather which hangs 
between the stirrup-strap and the akirting. 

side-fly, #. 

Entom . : Gasterophilus equi (?). 

*• Prom • rouprh whitish maggot, io tbft inteattanm 
rectum of hunt*, tha side -ft y proceeds .' — Dor ham ; 
Phytico- Theology. 

side glanoe, s. A glance to one side; 
« sidelong glance. 

side-head, *. 

1. Mach . : An auxiliary aide-rest on a 
planfng-inachine. 

2. Print . : A paragraph, in which the head- 
ing, or title, is set at the beginning of the 
matter, instead of in a separate line. 

side-hook, s. 

Carp. : A piece of wood having projectiona 
.at the ends, used for holding a board fast 
while being operated upon by the saw or 
plane. 

side-keelson, *. [Keelson.] 
side-lever, i. 

Stcam-eng. : A heavy lever, working along- 
side the steam-cylinder and answering in 
function to the working-beam. The side- 
levers communicate motioo from the cross- 
tail to the aide-rods, and they to the paddle- 
. abaft. 

side-light, s. 

1. Light admitted into a building, Ac., from 
the aide ; also, a window in the walls of a 
building in contradistinction to a eky-llght ; 
Rise a plate of glass in a frame fitted to an 
Air-port in a ship's aide, to admit light. It is 
thrown open for ventilation, and closed when 
■necessary to exclude water. 

2. [Light, II. 4. (2X3 

side-look, 8. An obliqne look ; a side- 
glance. 

* side-piercing, a. Pierelng the side ; 
hence, affecting severely ; heart-rending. 

" O thou ride-piercing tight. I" Shaketp. : Lear, It. & 

side-pipe, «. 

Stcam-eng. : A steam or exhaust pipe ex- 
tending between the opposite ateam -cheats of 
& cylinder. 

side-plane, a 

Joinery: A plane whose bit is presented 
on the side, nsed to trim the edges of otyects 
which are held upon a shooting-board while 
the plane traverses in a race. 

side-plate, *. 

Saddlery : A wide leather trace-atrap, which 
resebea back a little beyond the point at 
which it is connected to the breeching. 

side-pond, t. 

Hydr.-eng . ; A reservoir at the side of a 
canal-iock to economize the water in locking. 

side-post, i. 

Carp. : One of a kind of truss-posts, placed 
in pairs, each disposed at the same distance 
from the middle of the trnss, for the purpose 
of supporting the principal rafters, braces, 
Crown or camber beams, as wall as for hang- 


ing the tie-beam below. In extended roofs 
two or three pairs of side-posts are used. 

side-rail, i. 

Rail.-eng. : A short rail at a switch, to hear 
against the wheel-flange sod keep the wheel 
on the track. 

side-reflector, i. 

Optics : A highly polished concave speculum 

S laced at the side of an object, to direct an 
lurainating pencil of rays upon it. 

side-rods, s. pi 

Stcam-eng. : Rods connecting the cross-head 
above the piston-rod with the aide-levers of 
that form of marine steam-engine. 

side-round, e. 

Joinery: A joiner’s plane for making half- 
round mouldings. They work In pairs, right 
and left. 

side-saddle, «. 

Saddlery : A lady's saddle in which the feet 
are both presented on one side. The right 
knee is placed between the two horns, which 
are respectively cailed the large and the 
small horn. 

Side-saddle flower: 

Pot. : The genua Sarracenia (q.v.). The 
Califbrnlan aide-saddle flower ia Darlingtonia 
calijbmica. 

side scrip tion, a 

Scots Law : The mode of subscribing deeds 
in use before tha introduction of the present 
system of writing them book wise. The suc- 
cessive sheets were pasted together, and the 
party sobecribing. In order to authenticate 
them, signed his name on the aide at each 
junction, half on the one sheet and half on 
the other. 

side-show, s. A smaller show incidental 
to or connected with a larger one ; hence, any- 
thing of a Bubordioate character. 

side-slip,*. An illegitimate child; a 
bastard. [By -slow, 2,] 

side-snipe, «. 

Joinery: A mouldiug-pl&ne made like a 
snipa’s mouth, and cutting on the side. 

slde-spaoe, 8. 

Rail : The distance outside each line of 
rails. 

slde-stlok, s. 

Print . ; A tapering stick or bar at the side 
of a forme in a chase. The matter is locked 
up by driving quoins between the atick and 
the chase. 

slde-stltch, s. A sodden sharp pain or 
stitch In the Bide. ( Shaktsp . : Tempest , i. 2.) 

side-strap, s. 

Saddlery: A strap passing forward from 
the breeching-rings, to unite with the tug at 
the back-band. 

side table, s. A table placed against 
the wall, or away from the principal table. 

side-tackle, s. 

Gun. : A purchase hooking into an eye-bolt 
on a naval gun-carriage and an eye-bolt in 
the ship's side, and serving to train the gun 
to point forward or abaft the beam, and to 
run it out of the port. Each carriage has a 
side-tackle on each side. 

side-timbers, side-wavers, t. pi 

Build. : Purlins (q.v.X 

side track, s. A railroad aiding. (R 8.) 
side track, rA&t 

A. Trans. : To drive (a car) off upon a 
siding ; hence, figuratively, tu turn aside from 
the main issue. * 

B* Intrant. : To go upon a siding ; or, figura- 
tively, to deviate from the main subject. 

side-tree, «. 

Shipwright. : One of the principal or lower 
main pieces of a made-mast. 

side-view, *. An oblique view ; a view 
from one side. 

side-walk, s. A foot-pavement, 
side-winoh, s. A winch which may be 


secured to the side of a wall or a beam for 
hoisting light weights. 

side-wind, *. A wind blowing from one 
side; hence, tig., any indirect influence or 
means ; an indirect or underhand course, 
side, t».i. & t [Side, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To lean on one aide. (Used also re- 
flexively.) 

'• All rising to great place la hy ft wlndtngetair ; ftnd 
if there be fictions. It It good to side ft man'* sell 
whilst rising."— Bacon; Etsayt ; Of Groat Place. 

2. To attach one’s self to any particular 
party, fiction, or interest, when opposed to 
another ; to take sides with a particular party ; 
to engage in a faction. (Generally followed 
by with.) 

U Used also reflex! vely. 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To stand or be at the aide of ; to be next to. 

" HU hllnd eie that tided Ferldell." 

Bpenser: P. III. lx. 27. 

2. To take the part or side of ; to aide with ; 
to support. 

“ If Clara tide him, and will emit him friend." 

lie aum, * Piet. : Lore's Cure, ii. 1 

3. To match, to suit, to pair ; to be equal 
with. 

"Inmy country, friend, 

Where I hive tided my superiors." 

Ford : Lady's Trial, t, 1. 

4. To go or come to the side of ; to approach. 

" He tided there ft lusty lovely lftsse." 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, xit. 77. 

f 6l'-d$-eo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sid(a); Let. fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -«e.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Malvaceae, generally 
merged in Malvese. 

side-board, «. [Eng. side , and hoard.] 

L Ord. Ixing. : A piece of dining-room 
furniture, consisting of a kind of table or box 
with drawers and compartments, placed at 
the aide of a room, or iu a recess, to hold 
dining utensils, Ac. 

“ Sideboards gorgeous with sliver bowls mud chargeim." 
— Macaulay : diet. Eng., oh. xii. 

II. Technically: 

1. Carp. : A vertical board et the side of a 
work-bench, and provided with holes or pins 
for supporting one end of a piece of work, the 
other being held by the bench-screw or clamp. 

2. Vehicles: An additional board on the side 
of a waggon, to increase ita carrying capacity. 

gld'-€d, a. [Eng. sid(e ) ; -ed.) Having a side 
or sides ; used in composition, as, on e-sided, 
two-sided, &e. 

" It U formed like an irregular tided corns/— Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. 1L, ch. vL 

side - ling, side - 11ns, * sld - linges, 

*syd-lyngs. adv., a., & *. [Eng. side; 
adverb, autt. -ling.) [Sidelong.] 

A. As adv. : Sidelong ; on the side. 

B. As adj. : Inclined, eloping, oblique. 

•• Marl she* with such ridding bank*."— E olinthed : 
fflst. Scotland. 

C. As subsl : The slope of a hill ; a line.of 
country whoso cross-section la inclined or 
sloping. ( Prov .) 

* side- llflg- wife, adv. [Eng. sideling; 
-wise. 1 Sidelong ; from the side ; obliquely. 

“Running ftt Oolgerme tldeUngwieeJ—Bolituks&l 
Hist. Scotland ; Couranus, 

side -long, adv. & a. [Si deling. ] 

A. As adverb : 

1. Laterally, obliquely ; in the direction ot 
or towards the side. 

2. On the side, with the side horizontal. 

** Nectarine fruit*, which the compliant bough* 
Yielded them, sidelong ft* they aat reclined." 

Milton: P. L., le.SU. 

B. As adj. : Lateral, oblique ; coming or 
directed from the side. 

“The dreaming man . . . 

With sidelong eye looka out upon the acena * 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

* sid'-er (1), s. [Eng. sid(c ), v. ; -er.] One 
who aides with or supports a particular party, 
faction, sect, &c. ; a supporter. 

•'The PftpUta ftnd their eiders."— Sheldon r Miracle * 
of Antichrist. (Prof.) 

* si der (2X *• [Cider.] 

* Bi-der'-al, * si'-der-al, a. [Lat. sideralis, 
from sidus, genit. sideris — a star.] 

I. Pertaining or relating to the stars; 
sidereal. 


*5H, poftt, Jrivpl; oat, joU, chorua. shin, bench; go. gem; thin, pH*; ein, af ; erpeot, ?enophon. eylat. -Og. 
Hfl&De -tiaa as thf-p, -tloo, -sion = shun; -{ton* -fion = zhnn* -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiis. -bio, -dlo, Ac* a ^ ^ 
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2. Affecting unfavourably by the supposed 
Influence of the etara ; baleful, 

“ With Urg« and lulcy offspring, that defiea 
Tb# venial nipping* and cold tkUral bla*U." 

Philip*: Cidtr. 

* Sl'-der-at-ed, a. [Lat sideratus, pa. par. 
of sideror— to be blasted by a constellation ; 
sidus, geuit. sideris — s star.] Blasted, planet- 
struck. 

“So part* eaaterized, gangrenatod, tiderated, and 
mortifled become black.' —Browne : Vulgar Krrourt, 
hk. vl., ch. xiL 

* si-der-a-tion* s. [Lat. slderatio, from 
ride rat us, pa. par. of sideror.] [Sidebateo.] 
A blasting or blast in plants ; the state of 
being planet-struck ; a sudden deprivation of 
sense ; an apoplexy. 

“The eootagiotu vapour of tbe very egg* prodoced a 
mortification or tidenuion ia the part* of plant* ou 
which they were laid .”— : On the Creation, pt. it 

•l-der -a-zote, s. [Eng. sider(ite), and azote 
(q.v.).] * 

Min. ; A mineral occurring as a very thin 
coating on lava, and iacrusting small rounded 
fragments ejected from certain mnd volcanoes 
in Algeria. Lustre, metallic ; colour, brass- 
yeliow. Compos. : iron, 90 86; nitrogen, 9*14 
= 100, corresponding to the formula, Fe 5 N 2 , 
like that of the artificial preparation. 

Sl-deV-S-al, o. [Lat. sidereus, from sidus, 
genit sideris = & star.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the etara ; starry, 
astral. 

2. Measured or determined by the apparent 
motions of the etara : as, a sidereal day. 


sidereal-aggregation* s. 

Astron. : The hypotheais that stars are con- 
densed by the gradual cooling down of the 
phosphorescent vaponr of nebulae. 


sidereal-clock, s. A clock regulated to 
measure sidereal time, reckoned hy sidereal 
days of 23 li. 56 m. 4 s. mean solar time, which 
are measured by the interval between two 
successive passages of any fixed star over the 
same meridian, and divided Into twenty-four 
sidereal houra. 


sidereal day, s. [Day (1), a, ^.] 
sidereal-magnetism* i. 

Animal magnetism: A beneficial effect al- 
leged to be produced by the stars in certain 
circumstances on persons who are afflicted 
with disease. 


t sidereal system, *. 

Astron. : An expression modelled on the 
appellation Solar-eyetem. It ia the system to 
which all suna with their planeta belong. It 
embraces the Solar-system. 

sidereal-time* s. [Sidereal-clock.] 

sidereal-year* i. 

Astron. : The tima occupied by a complete 
revolution of the earth aronnd the sun. It is 
measured by the recurrence of some fixed 
star, and is 365 days, 6 houra, 10 m. nearly. 

*si-deV-3-otis* a. [Lat. sidereus.] Sidereal. 

"The mystical coo junction of hawk aad lion* im- 
plie* either the genial or the tidereotu tun."— Brown* : 
Vulgar Kmart. 

m-der'-^t-ine* s. [Eng. sider(ite), and Or. 
prfTtvi) ( rhetine ) = resin.] 

Min. : The same as Pitticite (q.v.). 

* si-der-fy-mfis* *. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. 
truSrjpos (sidiros) — iron.] 

Mesmerism: The effect alleged to be pro- 
duced by the loadstone or by a metallic rod 
on the human body, the real agent being the 
imagination nf the patient [Metallic-tract- 
or.] 


numerous varieties, which Dana divides as 
follows 

A. Ordinary : (1) crystallized ; (2) concre- 
tionary (sphaerosiderite) ; (3) granular to com- 
pact massive ; (4) oolitic ; (5) earthy, 

B. By replacing part of the iron : (1) nearly 
pure ; (2) containing five to twelve per cent, 
of protoxide of manganese, with a little mag- 
nesia and lime ; (3) containing seventeen to 
eighteen per cent of protoxide of manganese, 
having the formula, 2£FeOCOa + MnOC0 2 ; 
(4) containing twenty-five per cent of pro- 
toxide of manganese, the oligonite, with for- 
mula, UFeO£0 2 + MnOC0 2 ; (5) containing 
little manganese and much magnesia, with 
the formula, 4FeOC0 2 + SlgOCO* ; (6) a simi- 
lar composition, with sp. gr. 3*616 to S‘660, 
the sideroplesite ; (7) containing twenty per 
cent of carbonate of lime, with formula, 
8Fe0C0 2 + 2Mn0C0 2 + 3CaOC0 2 ; and (8) in- 
cluding ail other kinds. A widely distributed 
mineral, but only occasionally found In suffi- 
cient abundance to work as an iron ore, except 
as the principal constituent of clay -ironstones. 

2. The name given to those meteorites which 
consist wholly of iron. 

3. The same as Sapphire-quartz (q.v.). 

4. The same as Lazulite (q.v.). 

sl-der-i'-tis, s. [Lat, from Gr. <ri£>}ptTt? 
(sideritis) — various plants, from o-iSrjpos (side- 
ros) — iron.] » 

Bot. : Iron wort ; a genus of Marrubidas, 
consisting of herbs or shrubs from the aouth 
of Europe, the Canary Islands, Ac. They 
are not known to have medicinal properties. 
Sideritis romana was believed by Sir J. E. 
Smith to be the sideritis of Dios corides. 

»I-der-d-* pref. [Gr. <rt&r)pos (sideros) = iron.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling iron in lustre, 
hardneaa, or weight, Ac. 

sI-der-6-bor-lne* s. [Pref. sidero Ger. 
bor — boron, aad auff. -int (ifi».).] 

Min. : The eame as Laoonite (q.v.). 

8i-der-o ch&l-gltc, s. [Pref. sidero-; Gr. 
XoAko? (chalkos) — copper, and auff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Ci.inoclase (q.v.). 

si-der'-iS-Chrome, s. [Pref. sidero -, and 
Eng. chrome.] 

Min. : The same as Chromite (q.v.). 

8l der-6 clep'-tO* *. [Pref. sidero -, and Gr. 
icAejrrw ( klepto ) = to steal.] 

Min. : Limonite having the form of chryso- 
lite, from which it has been derived hy chemical 
alteration. 

si-der-£-cd'-nIte, *. [Pref. sidero-; Gr. 
(«mis) = a powder, and suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. 
siderokonit.] 

Min . : A variety of marble of a yeliowish- 
brown colour, owing to the incinsion of pul- 
verulent hydrated sesquioxide of iron. 

si-der 6 den'*dr6n, s. [Pref. sidero-, and 
Gr. 6tv6pov ( dendron ) = & tree.] 

Bot.: Iron-tree; a genus of Psychotridre. 
The popular and scientific namea refer to the 
hardneas of the wood. 

si-der'-^-dot ( t silent), s. [Pref. sidero -, and 
Lat. doto = to endow, to give,] 

Min. : A siderite (q.v.), containing carbonate 
of lime, found at Radstadt, Salzburg, having 
a ap. gn. of 3*41. 

Sl-der-6-fer-rite, s. I Pref. sidero -, and 
Eng. ferrite.] 

Min. : A name given hy Bahr to aorae grains 
of native iron found in a fossil wood. 


si-deV-ite, sld'-er-lte, a. [Gr. 

(sideritis) = of iron ; <rt6<]po? ( sideros ) = iron.] 
Mineralogy: 


1. A apeciea belonging to the rhombohedral 
gronp or carbonates. Forma moatfy rhombo- 
hedral, frequently with curved faces, cieavage 
rhombohedral and perfect. Hardness, 3*5 to 
4*5 ; sp. gr. 8*7 to 3*9 ; lnstre, vitreous to 
pearly ; colour, shades of gray, brown, and 
brownish-red, rarely white ; fracture, uneven. 
Compos, for pare varieties : carbonic acid, 
87*9 ; protoxide of iron, 62T = 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula, FeO,COa, hot part 
of t?e iron ia frequently replaced hy man- 
ganese, magnesium, or calcium, giving rise to 


si-deV-o-gra-ph, sld'-Sr-i-gr&ph, *. 

[Pref. sideyo-, and Gr. ypa<f>ta (grapho) = to 
write, to draw.] An engraving on steel 

si - der - &-gr&ph'~ ic, si-der-i-gr&ph- 
io-al, sld-er-o-gr&ph'-ic, sId-er-6- 
gr&ph-lc-al, a. [Eog. siderography); -ic, 
-icat.] Of or pertaining to siderography ; per- 
formed by engraved plates of steel. 

si -der- Sg'- ra - phist, sld-er-Sg'-ra- 
phist* «. [Eng. siderography); -isl.) One 
who engraves ateel pistes, or who performs 
work by meana of anch plates. 

sl-der-tfg'-ra-phjf* sid-er~#g'-ra-ph& *. 


[Eng. siderograph; -y.] The art or practice 
of engraving on steel ; applied especially to a 
transfer process, in which the design is first 
engraved on steel blocks, which are afterwards 
hardened, and the engraving transferred to 
ateel rollers under heavy pressure, the rollers 
being afterwards hardened and used as dies 
to impress the engraving upon the printing 
plates. 

si der' o lite, s. [Pref. sidero-, and Gr. 
(lithos)^ a atone.] 

Petrol. : A name proposed for those meteor- 
ites which consist partly of iron and partly of 
atony matter. 

* Si-der'-i-m&n-^y* s. [Pref. sidero-, and 
Or. pavreia (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] 
A apeciea of divination performed by burning 
straws, Ac., upon red-liot iron. By observing 
their figures, bendings, sparklinga, and burn- 
ing, prognostics wer$ obtained. 

si-der o-mer-ane, s. [Pref. sidero *, and 
Gr. pt \ as (melas) = black.] 

Min. : A name given by Von Waltershausen 
to the black glassy grains found in the so- 
called paiagonite. Probably an obsidian (q.v.). 

si-der-o-na'-trite* s. [Pref. sidero-; Eog. 
nation), and suff. -ite (Mm.).] 

Min. : A crystalline massive mineral, found 
in the mine San Siinoo, Tarapaca, Peru. 
Hardness, 2*5; ep. gr. 2*153; colour and 
streak, shades of yellow. An analysis yielded : 
sulphuric acid, 43*26; sesquioxide of iron* 
21*60; soda, 15*59: water, 15*85 ; impurities, 
4*26 = 100 06, which corresponds to the 
formula, Na^O* -j- [Fe^SsOg + 6 aq. 

sl-der-o phyll-Ite, s. (Pref. sidero-, and 
Eng. phyllite.] 

Min. : A variety of mica (q.v.), containing 
over 25 per cent, of protoxide of iron. Found 
near Pike’s Peak, Colorado. 

si-der-o-plef'-ite, s. [Pref. sidero -, and Gr. 
»Arj<rios (pltsios) — near.] 

Min. : A siderite (q.v.) containing much 
magnesia, and having sp. gr. 3*616 to 3*66. 
Formula 2Fe0C0 2 + MgOC0 2 . 

8i-der-6 s<?hf-£6-lite, i. [Pref. sidero- ; 
Or. trxtvTos (schistos) =. split, and \i6os ( lithos ] 
= a atone ; Ger. sideroschisolith.] 

Min. : A rhombohedral minersi, occurring 
in minute crystals, having a perfect basal 
cleavage. Hardness, 2 5; sp. gr. 3 to 3*4;. 
lustre, splendent; colour, velvet-black to 
dark-gray ; opaque. An analysis yielded : 
ailica, 16*3 ; alumina, 4*1 ; proto- and aesqui- 
oxidea of iron, 75*5 ; water, 7*3 = 108*2, yield- 
ing the formula, 4Fe0,Si0 2 + l^HO. Found 
in Brazil, with pyrrhotite, Ac. 

si-der'-^-scope, e. [Pref. sidero and Gr. 
oKojre'cj (shaped) = to observe.] An instrument; 
for detecting minutes degrees of magnetism by 
a delicate combination of magnetic needles. 
Invented by Lebaillif. 

sl-der'-dse* s. iSinERiTE.] 

si der-S sH'-I-cite, *. [Pref. sidero-, and 

Eng. silidte.] 

Min. : A hypothetical compound, supposed 
to be a hydrous silicate of sesquioxide of iron 
and alumina. Named by von Waltershausen. 

Sl-deV-i-St&t, s. [Pref. sidero -, and Gr. 
tnarfa (statos) = placed, stationed, standing, 
from Xo-rqpt (histemi) — to stand.] An appa- 
ratus for observing the light of the atara. Its- 
action and construction are similar to those- 
of the hellostat (q.v.). 

sl der-o t&n'-t&l, s. [Pref. sidero and Ger. 
tantal = tantalum.] 

Min. : A variety of tantalite (q.v.), rich in 
iron. 

* si d.er' -o type* s. [Pref. sidero-, and Eng. 
type (q.v.).] An old method of producing 
sun-pictures by means of aramonio-citrate of 
iron. 

8i-der*Saf-ene* s. [Pref. sidero and Gr. 

( zenos ) = a stranger.] 
if in. .* The same as Hessen berg ite (q.v.). 

sl-der- s. [Pref. sidero -, and Gr. 
£vAov (xulon) = wood. Named from their 
very hard wood, which sinka in water.] 

Bot. : Iron-wood, a genus of Sapotace* 


I5te* fSt, fare, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here* carnal, her* there; pine* pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or* wore, wq!( work, wh6, nbn ; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule* fall ; try* Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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containing from thirty to forty species from 
the tropica. They are evergreen trees, with 
axillary and lateral fascicles of flowers. The 
fruit of Sideroxylon tomentosum, an Indian 
tree, is made into pickles and curries. S. 
dufcificum la the Miraculous Berry of West 
Af* ica, the sweet fruit of which is taken to 
correct the acidity of any other article of food 
or drink. 

•ide^’-man, *. [Eng. sides, and man.] 

1. A chnrch officer chosen to assist the 
churchwarden ; a questman. 

“ A gift o! inch goods, made by them with th» con- 
sent of the sidesmen or vestry, is void. —Aylije : 
Parergon. 

• 2. A party-mao ; a partisan. 

M How little leisure would they flud to be the most 
pragmatical sidesmen of every popular tumult and 
•edition."— MUton: Tenure of Kxngs * Magistrate*. 

• Side'-tak-Ihg, s. [Eng. side, and fakir*?.] 
The Uking of aides in, or attaching one’s self 
to a party or sect 

♦ aide -ward, * ayde-wardc, adv. [Eng. 
side; -ward.] Towsrds the side ; sideways. 

“ Therefore crossing her arms, aud looking a side. 
ward, upon the ground, do what you will, said she, 
with ut — Sidney ; Arcadia, hk. iiL 

Side'-wayj, slde’-wije, adv. [Eng. side; 

- ways , -wise.] 

1. Towards one side ; inclining. 

’* HU beard, a good palm's length at least . . . 

Shot sideways Uke a swallow's wings ' 

Longfellow: Way ado Inn. (Prei) 

2, On one side ; laterally, obliquely. 

“ Casual Inequalities of the refraction tideways."— 
Jiswton : 0 pticks. 

•aid' fast, s . [Sitfast.] 
aid Irig, pr. par., a., & s. [Side, tl] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Taking part with aoy particular 
aide or party. 

•* The rirtuoni mind, that ever walks attended 
Bv a itrooji-ridin j champion, conscience. 1 * 

? MiUon: Comusin. 

C. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. hang . : The attaching of one’s self 
to any particular side or party. 

* Stickle and keep on foot snch questions, which 
may be better sopited and silenced than maintained 
and drawn Into sidings and partakings. "— Wood : 
A thrive Oxon., voL il. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : The boarding of the sides of a 
frame building. 

2. J tailing.: A abort line of additional 
track laid alongside of a railway, and con- 
nected therewith by twitches. It is for a train 
to lie by while another is passing on the main 
line. 

3. Shipbuild. ; That part of the operation of 
forming or trimming ship's timbers, &c., which 
consists in giving them their correct breadths. 

siding machine, s. A machine for saw- 
ing timbers, or re-sawing boards into thin 
Btuff for weather-boarding. 

Sl'-dle, v.i. [Eng. side ; frequent, stiff, -le.] 

1. To go or move side foremost ; to move 
sideways, or push one's way throngh a crowd 
by moving side foremost. 

" | vm accoetod by a villxlnous-looklng ruffian. who 
sidled quit* close up to me, walking by my ride.' — 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. *7. 158i - 

2. To saunter idly about ( Prov .) 

* sid ling, adv. [Sidelinq.] 

Si-do -nl-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to Sidoo, an old Phoenician towo on the coast 
of Syria. 

" Not In that proud Sidonian tincture dyed* 

P. pietcher : Pur ids Island, xiL 

* sie, pret. of v. [See, t?.] 

«ie-bdl’-di-a, s. [Named in honour of Philipp 
FraDZ v. Siebold, who in 1823 accompanied 
the Dutch Embassy to Japan. He was the 
author of Nippon, Fauna Japonica, Flora 
Japonica, &c.) 

Zool. : A geous of Menopomidfe (q.v.), with 
two species, from Japan and North-west 
China. They are large salamanders of repul- 
sive appearance, foor toes in front, five be 
hind ; no branchial clefts ; tongue not dis- 
tinct, nnmerou8 teeth on palate. 

Sieg-burg-ite, s. [After Siegborg, Rhine, 
where fuund ; suff. -ite (Afin.).] 

Min. : A fossil resin, containing 85 per cent, 
of carbon. 


aic&e, * sege, f. [Fr. siege = a seat, a sitting, 
ultimately from Lat. sedeo = to ait.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A seat, a throne. 

“ Then he shall iltte oa tbs sege of hit mMesto. sod 
sll folks sbsll bo gaderede bofors bym ."—Wycliffe: 
Matt. xxv. 32, 

* 2. Place, position, or situation occupied ; 
seat. 

>• Ah, traitor eyos, corao out of your shsmelcsM siege 
for over."— Palace of Pleasure. 

* 3. Rank, class, positioa. 

** From tnflu of royal siege." 

Shaketp. : Othello, L 2. 

* 4. Stool, excrement ; faecal matter. 

" The siege of this moou-calt" 

Shaketp. : Tempest, IL X 

5. The sitting down of an army before or 
around a fortified place for the purpose of 
compelling it to surrender ; the investment of 
a place by an army, and attack of it by 
trenches and other works, intended to cover 
the advance of the besiegers. A siege differs 
from a blockade, as being an attempt to reduce 
a place to surrender by force or assault, 
whereas in a blockade the besiegers endeavour 
to effect their object by blocking up sll means 
of exit and ingress, so as to intercept all 
supplies, aod thus compel the garrison to 
sarrender through famine. 

” The town of Calai* had been defend *1 with re- 
markable vigilance, constancy. and bravery by the 
townsmen during a tiegs of unusual length, — Hume : 
Hist. Eng. ; Edward III., ch. xv. 

% Two of the moat celebrated sieges in 
ancient times were the mythic siege of Troy 
and the siege of Jerusalem by Titus, a.d. 70. 
Three of the most notable sieges of recent 
data were the siege of Sebastopol by the 
British, the French, the Sardinians, and the 
Turks, a.d. 1854-5 ; the siege of Delhi by the 
British, a.d. 1S57 ; and the siege of Paris by 
the Germans, a.d. 1870-1. 

6. Any conti oued assault or endeavour to 
gaio possession, 

•’Give me to ranch of your time, lo exchange of It, 
as to lay an amiable siege to the honesty of Ford'* 
wife ."— Shaketp : Merry Wises of Windsor, IL 2. 

7. A workman’s table or bench. 

XL Glass : The floor of a glass-furnace, 
siege gun, $. 

Ordn. : A cannon sufficiently light to be 

conveniently transported, and throwing pro- 
jectiles adapted for breeching fortifications in 
sieges. It is mounted on a siege-carriage, aud 
forms part of the train of an army. Siege- 
gun carriages differ from those of ordinary 
field-pieces In being stronger and heavier. The 
limber has no ammunition-cheat, the ammu- 
nition and implements being transported ia 
waggons accompanying the train, 
aiege-train, i. 

Ordn. : The artillery, with its carriages and 
equipments, which is carried with an army 
for the purpose of attacking fortified places. 

* siege, v.t. [Siege, s.] To besiege, to beset. 

“They sieged him a whole summer night.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 4. 

sleg’-Sn-lte, $. [After Siegen, Prussia, where 
found ; suff. -t te (Jfin.).] 

Min. : A variety of Linnseiietq.v.), In which 
a part of the cobalt Is replaced by nickel. 

si-en-ite, &c. [Syenite, &c.) 

Sl^n *na, s. [See def.l 

1. Geog. : A city of Central Italy, thirty-one 
miles south-east of Florence. 

2. Art: A pigment made of terra di Sienna 
(Sienna earth), a compound of iroa oxide aod 
earthy matter. Sienna is of two kinds, raw 
and burnt, the latter beiog simply the earth 
exposed to red heat, so as to maae it take up 
more oxygen. 

Sienna-earth, *. [Sienna, *.] 

gl-Sr'-ra, a. [Sp., from Lat. serra—& saw.] 
A chain of hills or mass of mountains with 
jagged or saw-like ridges. 

’’And to the South, from Foutalne-qni-bout mod the 
SpAutBh sierras. Longfellow : Eeangsiine, IL 4. 

Sierra Leone, s. 

Geog. : A British colony on the West Coast 
of Africa, notorious for its uohealthiness. 
Sierra Leone fever : 

Pathol : Remit-teat fever (q.v.). 

Sierra Leone peach : [Peach, if]. 

sl-Ss'-ta, b. [Sp.] The act or practice, fol- 
lowed fly the Spaniards and other inhsbitaots 


of hot countries, of resting for a short time in 
the hot part of the day, or after dinner. 

flies'-ter, *. [Native word.] A silver coin, 
current in Bavaria, and worth about 8Jd. 

slethes, * sieves, sithes, t. [Chive (2).] 

Botany: 

1. Allium fissile . ( Treas . ofBot.) 

2. A. Schcenoprasum. ( Britten d Holland.) 
[Chive (2) 2.] 

s£'-eur, «. [Fr., contracted from seigneur.] A 
title of respect used by the French ; sir. 

sieve, *seve, # slve, «. [A.8. sift; cogn. 

with Dut. teef; M. H. Ger. sip; Ger. sieb; 
probably so called from having beeo originally 
made of sedge or rushes ; cf. Icel. sef = sedge ; 
Sw. saf; Dan. siv = a rush.] 

1. An iQ9trumeot for effecting the separa- 
tion of the finer particles of substances from 
the grosser. The sifter, strainer, riddle, and 
colander are all forms of sieves, and have 
special applications rather than different func- 
tions. Sieves are made nf various forms and 
msterial9, according to the nature of the 
article to be sifted, but In ita ordinary form a 
sieve consists of a hoop or frame of wood or 
metal, from two to six Inches in depth, having 
a meshed bottom of wire, basket-work, horse- 
hair, gauze, silk, perforated parchment, cloth, 
canvas, muslin, lawn, &c., accordiog to the 
use intended. 

” Mr. Batik ’« bouse admitted the water 1st every part 
Uke a tieve, and It ran through the lower room* in a 
stream that would hare turned a mill.”— Coo* ; First 
Voyage, bk. IiL, ch. x. 

2. A kind of coarse basket 

3. A basket used as a measure of fruit It 
varies io capacity la different places. 

4. Calico-printing: A cloth extending over 
the vat which contains the colour. 

H (1) Drum-sieve : A kind of sieve largely 
used for sifting very fine powders by druggists, 
drysalters, and confectioners, and so named 
from its shspe. It consists of three parts or 
sections, the top and bottom section being 
covered with leather or parchment, and made 
to fit over aud under a sieve of the usual form, 
which is placed between them. The substance 
to be sifted being thus closed In, the operator 
Is not annoyed by the clouds of powder, 
which would otherwise be produced by the 
agitation, and the material under operation is 
at the same time saved from waste. 

(2) Sieve & Shears: A populsr name for Cos- 
dnomancy (q.v.). 

” TV oracle of sieve and shears. 

That turn* a* certain as the spherac." 

Butler: Hudihras, pt. li., e. 111. 

t sieve-dise, s. 

Bot. : The partition-wall of s cell when per- 
forated like a sieve. ( TbovU .) 

t sieve-tube, «. 

Bot. : A tube resulting from the coalescence 
of cells with sieve-discs standing over each 
other ; called also a bast vessel. ( Thomi .) 

sle-ver'-si-a^ *. [Nsmed by Willdenow after 
M. Sievers, a Russian botanical collector.] 
Bot.: A genua of Potentillidae, closely skin 
to, and often merged in Geuin. The root of 
Sieversia montana, an Austrian plant, Is ft 
febrifuge. 

• slev'-ey-er * siv'-ejf-er, <. [Eng. sieve; 
-er.] A maker of sieves. 

*’ WiUbun Slveyer wan bom at Sblokley In this 
bishopric, where hie father was a tiveyer or rive- 
maker .” — Fuller : Worthies ; Durham. 

* s. [Fr., from sifjler = to 
whistle.] The act of whistling or hissing ; a 
whistling sound, or a sound resembling ft 
whistle. 

“ Uttering nought eDe but sijjlcmentt/ 

Brewer : Lingua, L 1. 

Sift, v.t. [A.S. siftan, syftan, from sift = a 
sieve (q.v.) ; Dut. ziften = to sift ; zifl = a 
sieve.] 

L Literally: 

1. To separate by means of a sieve, as the 
finer parts of a substance from the grosser ; 
to pass through a sieve ; to operate upoo 
with a sieve. 

“And fresh mould sifted and strewed over with 
riddles, an inch tbicke and no more.”—/’. Holland; 
Plinie, bk. xviL ch. x. 

2. To part, as by a sieve ; to separate. 

" When yellow sands are sifted from below, 

The gfitt ring billow* give a golden *bow. 

Dry den. (Todd.) 


boil, bft ; p 6 & t, JtfSW ; eat, 9ell, chorus, 9M11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. ph - 1 
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sifter— sigillana 


IL Fig. : To examine minutely orcritlcslly ; 
to scroti n Use. 

"Tboss who hsrs not rifted this question to ths 
bottom.’— Bartley; Sermons, voL il., ser. 17. 

Sift-er, *. [Eng. sift; -«r.] 

JL One who sifts ; that which sifts ; a sieve. 
2. An implement with meshes, fine or 
coarse, according to circumstances, for sepa- 
rating materials according to size, used for 
eifting ashes from cinders ; flour from lumps, 
Ac. ; sand from gravel, dust or smaller seeds 
from grain, and for various other purposes. 

sig, '• [Cf. A.S. tihan,se6n ; Ger. seigen , teiken 
= to filter.] Urine ; etale urine. (Pror.) 

fti-g&l'-I-dn. 8. [Lat.= the god of Silence 
aniung the Egyptians, from Gr. crtyaMt (sigao) 
= to Keep silence.] 

ZooL : A genua of Aphroditid®, with cirri 
on all the feet. Sigalion boa, the Boa-sha]»ed 
Sigalion is a worm about eight iuches long, 
and a qnarter of an inch broad, with numer- 
ous feet and horny jaws. It lives near low- 
water mark in the British and Mediterranean 
Seas. 

•iga-re-tua, I. [Latinised by A dan son from 
sagaret, prob. the native name of some species.] 
Zool. Jt Palceont. : A genus of Naticfdae ; 
shell striated, ear-shaped ; spire minute ; 
aperture very wide, oblique, not pearly ; oper- 
culum minute, horny, sub-spiral. Recent 
species thirty-one, from the West Indies, 
India, China, and Peru ; fossil ten, from the 
Eocene onward. (S. P. Woodward.) 

•I-gaul-ti-aii (ti as shfi, n. [See def.] Of 
or belonging to Sigault, a French physician, 
slgaultlan-section, & 

Obstetric*: The operation, first performed by 
Siganit, of dividing the symphysis pubis, for 
the purpose of facilitating labour; symphy- 
seotomy. ( Dunglison .) 

•ig'-ger, v.i. [Ger. sieger ~ a filter.) [Sia, s.] 
Mining : To trickle through a cranny or 
crevice ; to ooze into a mine. 

•igh silent), * slice, * sygh, * syks, 

v.x. A t [A.S. sican = to sigh, prob. nr imi- 
tative origin; cf. A.S. swogan-=. to sound, 
to howl as wind ; 8w. sueka; Dan. sukke =to 
■igh, to groau ; Eng. sough.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make a deep, single respiration, as 
the result or involuntary expression of grief, 
sorrow, or the iika ; hence, to grieve, to 
mourn. 

" He whoee virtue slgfied to lose a day.* 

Pop* ; Essay on Man, It. HT. 

2. To utter or give out a sound resembling 
Or suggestive of a sigh. 

“ Whenever a March wiod sighs." 

• B. Transitive : “ 

I. To emit or exhale In sighs. 

" Never man sighed truer breath." 

Shakesp. : Corirtenus, tv. S. 

2L To mourn, to grieve, to lament. 

“1 sighed the lack of many a thing." 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet SO. 

If To sigh for: To long for or desire ardently. 

■Igh fr* ellent), » slice,*. [Sioh, v.] A single 
deep respiration ; a long breath ; the inhaling 
of a larger quantity of air than usual, and the 
sudden emission of it, especially as the result 
or involuntary expression of fatigue, exhaus- 
tion, or aome depressing emotion, as grief, 
sorrow, anxiety, or the like. 

"An Internal emotion, which acting on tho dia- 
phragm, xod tliat upon the Inoga. produces a sigh."— 
Goldsmith .- Hist. Xorth. roi. ii..cVr. ^ 


'sigh, pret. of v. 


[See, t>.] 

[Eng. sigh, ▼. ; -er.J 


sigh'-er {gh silent), a 
One who sighs. 

“There are » eetof sighers in that university, who 
have erected tbemeelve* into a eociety in honour of 
that trader pawlon.”— StscZe Spectator, No. SO. 

# •igh-ffiU (gh silent), a. [Eng. sigh, e. ; 
-full*] Sorrowful, mournful; uttering or 
accompanied by sighs. (Sylvester : Trophies , 

•igh hag (gh silent), pr. par . or a. [Sioh, t?.) 

•Igh’-Ing-l^ ( gh silent), adv. rEng. sighing ; 
-ly.] In a sighing manner; with sigha or 
alghlng. 

z Sometime* sighingly, and sometime* ©otnfartibly." 
—Runyan: pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 


6Ight (gh silent), * siht, i. [A.S. siht, gesiht , 
gesidh, Ac,, from segen, geiegen, pa. par. of 
sean = to see; cogn. with Dut. gexigt ; Dan. 
sigte ; Sw. &igt ; O. IL Ger. siht ; Ger. sicht.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of seeing; perception of objects 
hy ths organs of vision ; viaw. (Ads i. 9.) 

2. The power of seeing; the faculty of 
vision or of perceiving objects by the eyes ; 
visiou. 

“O Iom af sight, of thee l most complsio." 

Milton : S arnson Agonist es, 67. 

3. Range of unobstructed visiou ; apace or 
limit to which the power of seeing extends ; 
open view ; visibility. 

" Hostile Troy waj ever full io sight.' 

Pope : I/omer ; Iliad x. 221 

*4. The aye or eyes ; the organs or instru- 
ments of viaioru 

“ Why cloud they not thslr sight t J 

Shake tp. : Pericles, L L 

6. Inspection, examination, notice, kuow- 
ledge. 

“ It was writ its a private letter to a person of piety, 
o jm>q an assurance that it should never come to auy 
one’s tight hat her own."— Wake. 

6. Judgment, view, estimation, considera- 
tion. 

"If 1 be bo disgracloua In your right." 

Shakes/*. : Rickard HI |v. 

7. That which Is seen or beheld ; a spec- 
tacle, a show ; especially something won- 
derful, remarkable, or worth seeing. 

“I wiil oow turn aside and see this great sight, why 
the both la not burned."— Exodus iiL £ 

8. A small aperture through which objects 
can be seen, and by which the direction ta 
settled or ascertained ; an aperture for the 
eyes iu a helmet, Ac. 

“ Their eyes of fire sparkling through sights of steel." 

Shakesp. ; 2 Henry IV„ ir. L 

9. A piece of metal attached or applied to 
a firearm, by which the arm Is pointed at 
the object Small arms have breech and 
front aiglits, the former usually notched, and 
the latter pointed. 

“Th* sight in a great measure hides tho body 
of the deer f—f'idd, April 4. 1886. 

10. A great number ; a great many ; a mul- 
titude. (Colloq.) 


* 11. Insight [Seek.) 

**1 S»re my tiros for nothing, on condition of his 

giving me a sight into his business.’ ‘—if. Hrooke ’ Pool 

Of Quality, L 566. 

IL Physiol. : The eye is a camera consisting 
of a series of lenses and media arrauged In a 
dark chamber, the iria aerviug as a diaphragm, 
and the object of the apparatus is to form on 
the retina a distinct image of external objects. 
[Eye.] Light falling on the retina excites 
sensory impulses, and these, passing up the 
optic nerve to certain parts of the brain, pro- 
duce sensations. We receive two sensations 
from each object ; these, however, hlend into 
one, for the two eyes virtually constitute a 
stereoscope, and enahle us to form visual 
judgments concerning the form, size, and dis- 
tance of objects. The chief defects of eight 
are : long aight, short sight, double vision, 
and colonr-blindness. (Foster : Physiol.) 

U (1) dgto, after sight : 

Comm. : In the case of bille drawn payable 
at eight, or on demand, no days of grace are 
allowed. When bills are made payable after 
sight, the customary days of grace are allowed. 

(2) Field of sight: The same as Field of 
Vision. [Field, s., A. II. 8.] 

(8) To read at sight : 

Music: To read a piece at first sight with- 
out previous knowledge, 

(4) To take a sight: To denote Incredulity or 
contempt for authority by putting the thumb 
to the nose and extending the fingers. (Vulgar.) 

(5) To take sight: To take aim, as with a 
firearm, cannon, Ac. 

(6) 0«f of eight: Completely, absolutely; 
also, beyond comparison, super-excellent. 
(Oolloq.) 

sight-bill, sight-draft, a 

Comm. : A bill or draft payabla at atoht 
or on presentation. 6 

* sight-hole, s. A hole to see through. 

* sight out-running, a. Swifter than 

sight. (Shakesp. : Tempest, L 2.) 

sight seeing, s. The act or seeing eights ; 
eagerness for novel or curious sights. 

slght-seer, a. Ona who is fond of or 
goes to see novel sights or curiosities. 


* sight, * slghte, pret. ofv. [Sioh, u.] 

sight ( gh silent), v.L A L [Sight, *.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To get sight of ; to spy, to aes ; to come 
in sight of ; to perceive. 

" At flv* In the aftemoou th# crew of the Ilghtshin 
righted the wreck, obout seraii miles distiut, — DbOv 
Chronicle. Sept. 25. 1865. * 

2. To look at or examine through a sight ; 
to see accurately : as, To sight a star. 

3. To give the proper elevation snd direction 
to hy means of a sight : as, To sight a gun. 

B. Intrans. : To look along or through the 
sight or sights of an instrument ; to take aim 
by ineaoa ot a aight or sighte, as with a rifle ; 
to aim. [Sighting -shot.] 

H To sight a bill : 

Comm. : To present a bill for acceptance to 
the person on whom It is drawu, so as to 
bring it under his aight. This should be done 
as soon after receipt as possible. 

slght-ed (gh silent), a. [Eng. sight; -ed.) 

, 1. Having sight or vision of a particulai 
kind. (Used in composition, as ehort-smAted 
long-sipAfed, quick-sipftfed, Ac.) 

“ That he might see this lovely sighted nudd." 

Chapman : Homer; Odyssey vi. 

rifle 


2. Having a sight or sights: as, a 
sighted to 1,000 yards. 

Sighti-fn-ing (gh silent), s. [Eng. sight; -en; 
-mg.] 

Calico-print. : A fugitive colour added to a 
paste to enahle the printer to judge of the 
perfectness of ths work. 

* a. [Eng. sight ; -ML] 
visible, perspicuous. 

* sight'-ful-n&ss (gh silent), i. [Eng. sight- 
fid; -ness.] Clearness of Bight 

’’ Let us not wink, tbomgh void of purest sightfutnessf 
Sidney; Arcadia, hk. ii. 

Sight'- Ing (gh silent), pr. par. or ct, [Sight, r.] 

Sigh ting- shot, «. A shot fired for the 
purpose nf ascertaining if the weaion is 
properly sighted ; a trial ahot. 

sight'- 1$ as (gh silent), * sight lesae, a. 

ILng. sight; -less.] 

1. Wanting aight ; bliod. 

“ RAitlog his sightless hsllt to hr* von." 

Scott : Murmien, 11. 8t. 

• 2. Not sightly; offensive to the eye ; un- 
sightly. 

“ Fall of miplsssiug blots sad sigh lists sUios." 

Shakesp. ; Ring John, ill. L 

* 3. Not appearing to aight ; invisible. 

** Upon ths sightless couriers of ths sir." 

Ehakesp.: Macbeth, i. 7, 

Sight (pk silent), adv. [Eng. sight-; 
less; - ly .] In a sightless manner ; blindly. 

sight'-less-ngss (gh silent), a. [Eng. sight- 
less; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
sightless; blindness. 

sight -Xi-ndss (gh allentX a. [Eng. sightly • 
-ness.] The quality or state of being sightly ; 
an api«arance pleasing to the eya ; comeli- 
neas. 

- Otiss ryes msy bo used, though not for seeing, for 
sightliness. — Puller; Holy Stats, p. 8W. 

sight'-l# (gh silent), a. [Eng. sight; -ly.) 
Pleasing to the eye ; striking to the view ; of 
pleasing appearance ; also, affording a pleasing 
view or outlook ; as a sightly location. 

• sight shdt fak silent), s. [Eng. sight, and 
shot.] The distance to which the sight can 
reach ; range of aight ; eye-shot (Cowley : 
Essays; Obscurity.) 


sights'-man (gh silent), a. 
man.] 


[Eng. tight, and 


Music : One who reads music readily at first 
sight. J 

sl&'-fl, s. [Lat, sigiUum = a seal, dimln. of 
signum. — a sign, a mark.] A seal, a signature ; 
an occult sign, mark, or character. 

" And tigtis irsm'd in plsueUry hours." 

Dryden : Palamtm * A rcite, U. lit. 

sl^-fl-lar'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat, dimln. from 
sigiUum = a seal. Named from the markings 
like a seal on the atem.] 

Pakeobot.: Tha type-genua of SigiHarie® 
(q.v.), or any individual of the genua. The 
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biqillaria. 


trunk is arborescent, cylindrical, ^°inted, 
and unbranched, except tDWsnis the ^apex, 
where iu some specie* It pails dichotomously. 
The height ia from thirty to sixty or seventy 
feet: the diameter of the stem from one to 
five. Its interior being largely cellular, 
sDeedily decayed, for most of the prostrate 
stems are flattened, the outer parts be* ll 8 
now generally coal without vegetable atruc- 
tura Ind the inner portion is replaced by the 
inorgaDic mck. Tho atom iadeeply fluted £Oh 
oblnn^ discoid, or nearly rounded leaf scars, 
with three vascular marks in their centre. 
The arrangement 
is not distinctly 
spiral. The long, 

narrow, rigid, two- 

or three - nerved 
leaves, at first 
called from their 
sedge-like appear- 
ance Cyperites, 
are their leaves. 

Stigmaria (q.v.) 
has been proved 
to constitute the 
roots, the two 

actuaSy'nu?ted 0n Principal Dawson believes 
that Sigillaria had medullary rays, Mr. 
Car-ruth e ns is of a contrary opinion. The 
former palseobotanist believes Trigonocarpum 
to have been their fruit, tbe latter regards 
the fruit as having been a cone or etrobuus. 
Brongniart ultimately classified them with 
arborescent ferns ; Oorda thought them akin 
to Euphorbiace® ; Principal Dawson places 
them among Gymnospenns near the Cy cads, or 
intermediate between these and the higher 
Acrogens ; Sir Joseph Hooker deems them 
Cryptogams ; Mr. Carr nth era, concurring in 
this view, ranks them among the Lycopods. 
A speciee is recorded from the Upper Silu- 
rian, they occur in the Devonian, .reach their 
maximum in the Carbomferooa with thirty- 
one British species, and a single doubtful one 
in the Parmisn. In the coal measures near 
Newcastle, about thirty stumps of their etems 
were found upright just where they grew r 
within an area of fifty yards square, 

gjcr- H-lar'-I-fUl, a. [Mod. Lat. sfjri?fari(a); 
Eng -an.] Sigillarioid. ( Geol Mag., 1870, p. 293.) 

tig il-Iar-!-©'-89, s. pi. [Mod. L&t. 
iari(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -eee.J 

Palceobot. : An order of fossil plants founded 
by Unger. Paleozoic trees with the seal-like 
markings described under Sigillaria. Genera 
Sigillaria, Syringodendron, and Diploxyion. 

slg-fl-lar'-i-oid, a. & a [Mod. Lat. sigilUiT- 
-t (a); Eng. suff. -oid.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling Bigillaria (q.v.). 
(Geoi. Mag., 1870, p. 293.) 

B. A$ substantive : 

Palceobot. : Any palseozoic plant, as Rhyti- 
dolepis, Favularia, Ac., having affinity with 
Sigillaria (q.v.). 
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* sle'-Il-la-tlvo, a. [Fr. sigillatif, from Lat. 
rifillum = a seal.) Fit to seal ; belonging to a 
seal ; composed of wax. 
tlg-fl-li-na, *. [Mod. Lat., dlmin. from 

tigillum = a aesL] 

Zool. : A genus of Botryliidso (q.v.), with 
one species, from tropical seas. Covering 
solid, gelatinous, cnnical, elongated, erect on 
a stalk, individuals one above another ; open- 
ings six-rayed. 

t rii-n ^r-ra-plrf, .. I Fr. 

Lat. tigillum — a seal, and Or. ypa^(o(grapho) 
= to write.] The study or history of seals. 

•• The study ot BynmtLne tigiUogra.phy'aow 
the position due to it,"— Athonaum, bept U, .188ft, 
p. 842. , 

s. pi. [Lat.] The signs, characters, 
abbreviations, or letters used for words in 
ancient manuscripts, printing, coins, medals, 
and the like. 

alg'-ma. *. [Or.l The name of the Greek 
letter S, <r, «, equivalent to the English S. 

erir mat©, v.t. [Eng. sigm(a) ; -ate.] To in 
crease by adding the letter sigma (q.v.% 

« The root of the future U rot from the root of the 
present for Infinitive) by tiff mating it, —T. JL A mold . 
First Qr+ k Book, p. a 

■Ig'-mo-dSn, t. [Gr. aiypo. (sigma) = the 
letter a, « (s) ; suft -odon.] 


Bigillarian— sign 

7o6L • The type-genus of tbe group Sigiuo- 
dontes (q.v.). * It contains but one species, 
^igmodon hispidus, the Cotton-rat or 
ranging through the southern United States 
and Mexico to Vera Cruz and Guatemala. 

sig'-mo-d5nt, a. & s. [Siomodontes.] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or charac- 

teristic of the genus Siginodon or the group 
Sigmodontes (q.v.). M 

" Probohly de*cend*nt* of Sigmodont Murid*. 

Kncyc. Brit. led. Ktb), xviL ft. 

B, As subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Siginodon or 
the group 
Sigmodontes 
(q.v.). 

slg-mo-dSn- 
tes, *. pi* 

[Mod. Lat., 
pL, of rigmo- 
dan (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A 
group of Mu* 

ha vin g ^the ^cusps of the molara arranged hi- 
serisllv in pairs along the teeth. When ground 
dmvn by u^ tho cusp, sl.ov, S-Uke patterns 
?n the folds of tbe enSiel. Ten genera, font 
from Madagascar and six from America. The 
teeth in the cut are much enlarged. 

ste'-mSId, sig-mold'-al, «. [Gr. 

feiowwi) and elfiov (eidos) — form, appearance.] 
Curved’ like the letter 8. Used in 
of the sigmoid notch of the lower Jaw, the 
sigmoid cavity of the ulns, Ac. ; and in 
botany of the form of certain embryos. 

sigmoid-flexure, «. 

Anat. : A flexure of the colon situated in 
the left iliao fossa consisting of a double 
binding of the intestine upon itself in the 
form of the letter 8. 

sign (g silent), * sign©, *. [Fr. signs, from 
Lat. signum—s. mark, ft token ; Sp. signo, 
itfia; Port, signo , senhet; ltab segno. j 
L Ordinary Language : 

L That by which anything is shown, made 
known, or represented ; that which furnishes 
evidence of tne existence nr approach of any- 
thing ; a mark, a token, an indication. 

•• Th» flrrt faint signs ot a change of pobllo feeling. 

— Macaulay : Hitt Eng., ch. ii. 

2. A motion, action, or gesture by which a 
thought is expressed, a wish made known, 
or a command given; hence, one of the 
natural or conventional gestures by which 
intelligence is communicated or conversation 
carried on as by deaf-mutes. {Luke i. 62.) 

3. Something intended or serving to indi- 
cate the existence, or preserve the memoir, of 
a thing ; ft memorial, a monument, ft token. 

•* The fire devoured two hundred end fifty men, 
and they became % sign."— Numbers xxrL IS. 

4 Any symbol or emblem which preflgnres, 
typifies* or represent* an idea ; henee, some- 
times, a picture. . 

“The holy lymbol* or signs are not harely »lgnifi- 
cative* hut what they Tepreeant la aa oertalnly de- 
livered* to us m the symbols themsclvee. —Brorrtrood. 

5. A remarkable event, regarded as indi- 
cating the will of a deity ; an omen, ft prodigy. 

6. Any remarkable event, transaction, or 
phenomenon, regarded as indicating the will 
of the deity, or as manifesting an interposition 
of the divine power for some special end ; ft 
wonder. 

If they will not hearken to the voloe of the first 
sign, th*y will not believe the latter sign. —Exodus 
Iv. 8. 
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* 7. A word regarded ft3 the outward mani 
festation of thought. (Bacon.) 

» 8. A mark of distinction, ft cognizance. 

M The ensign of Mesnlsh blar'd. 

Aloft by angola born^jgniu ^ 

9. That which, being external, represents 
or signifies something internal or aiuritiial. 
A term used in the formularies of the English 
Church in speaking of an ordinance considered 
with reference to that which it represente. 

••An outward Rud vtslble^pn ci Isn and 

spiritual grace given unto ns. —Church Catodiism. 

10 A lettered board, carved or painted 
figure, or the like, set conspicuously over or 
near a door, shop, &c., to indicate tbe oc- 
cupation of the tenant of the premises, or 
to give notice of the articles sold or made 
within ; a sign-board. (Shakesp. : 2 Hairy VI., 
iii. 2.) 


It, j. ccnnicuuy ; 

1. Astron. : Originally, sny constellation ; 
now limited to ft constellation of the Zodiac 
or to the marks representing them. [Zodiao.J 

•• There stay until the twelve celestial »*?"» „ 

Have hruught about their auuual rackouiog. 

Hhakusp. : Love's Labours Lost, v. 3. 

2. Arith. £ Math, : A symbol employed to 
denote an operation to be performed, to show 
the nature of a result of some previous 
operation, or to indicate the sense iu winch 
an indicated quantity is to be considered. 
Thus the sign + (plus) prefixed to a quantity 
indicates that that quantity is to be added, 
while the sign - (minus) indicates that the 
quantity to which it ia prefixed is to bo 
subtracted. Other signs are x (into), indi- 
cating multiplication : -v- (divided hy), in- 
dicating division ; J for the aquare root; 

*y for the cube root ; £/ for tb« nth root, 

&c. The signs indicating relation are 
> (greater than), < (less than), = (equal to), 

Ac. 

3. Bot.: Certain marks, dealgned to econo- 
mize space (*, t, ?, I, Ae. ; 6, 9 » A°.), in bo- 
tanical descriptions. They were introduced 
by Linmeus, Willdenow, De Candolle, London, 
&c. f but tlis meanings of the eigne are not tna 
same in different author*. 

4. Med. : Any indication which may present 
itself as to the health or morbid state of an 
individual, and, in the latter case, point out 
the nature and stage of the disease. 

5. Music : Any character, as a flat, sharp, 
dot, Ac. 

sign-board, ». A board on which • man 
seta out his occupation, or gives notice ol 
articles for eale. [Sion, 1- 10.] 
sign-manual, *. The subscription of 
one's name to a document; a signature; 
specif., a royal signature, which must be 
adhibited to all writs which have to pass the 
privy seal or great seal 

•• Within twenty-foor hours after he had 
the reeal title, he uut forth teveral *proclamatloue 
wJd with \in JfrmanuaV'- Macaulay: BUS. 
JBng., oh. v. 

sign-painter, *. One who paints sign- 
boards for tradesmen. 

sign-post, ft. A post on which a sign 
hangs. 

*• The sign-post of the White Hart Inn eerved for a 
gallowa"— Macaulay : Hist. Bug., oh. ▼. 

sign ( g silent), * sign©, v.t. & i. [Fr. signer, 
from Lat. signo , Lom 8tgnum = a mark, ft 
sign (q.v.) ; Sp. signar ; Ital. segnare .] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To make a sign upon; to mark with* 
sign or symbol. 

.. w e receive tbl* child Into the oougregatloa of 
rairlst’s flock and do sign him with the «lgn ol the 
Si m tok«“ at better he stall apt te •***?«* 

Common Prayer} Order qf Baptism. 

* 2. To express by a sign ; to make known 
in a typical or symbolical manner, aa dis- 
tinguished from speech ; to signify. 

“ The Bacrameot* and «ymboli are Itwt euoh aa they 
butSw they are made to be sign* of a 
Mcret mystery, they receive the name* of what them- 
■elroe do sign”- Taylor. 

3. To affix one’s signature to a writing or 
deed ; to mark and ratify by writing one s 
name ; to subscribe in one s own handwriting. 

“ Send the deed after me 
And I Mtrchantqf Venice, It. 1. 

* 4. To convey formally ; to assign. 

* 5. To drese or array in insignia. 

Here thy hunter* *tand 
^ to . Juttu , Conor. 1IL L 

* 6. To make known ; to make distingnish- 
ahle ; to mark. 

«• Yon Sign you T place and oelllng in full teeming. 
With meekne** »nd humility, but your heart 
I* erainm'd with arrogaocy. .. 

1 Shakesp. : Benry VI II.. it A 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To make a sign or signaL 
“ Signing to their herald* his hAud." 

Dryden : Palamon A Arcite. in- ***■ 

2. To write one’s signature on a paper, 
deed, Ac. 

•• Oo. rat of m«. ripnd on 
hour*' absence from work. —St. James » *• 

Sept. 3R, 1*86. 

3. To be a sign or omen. 

M lt signs well, doe* It oat V* 

ShaJcesp. : Antony * Cleopatra, W. a 


letter a, « (*) ; sun. -ocum.j y — ■ — — 7 -tnK 
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eignable— significant 


ftlgn'-a-ble (g silent), a. [Eng. sign, v. ; 
•able.] Capable of being signed ; requiring 
to be signed. 

•Ig'-nal, • Sig'-n^U, i. A a. [Fr. signal = 
a signal, from Low Lat. signals, accus. of 
Lat. signalis = pertaining to a sign ; signtm 
“ a sign ; Sp. sehal; Port, sinal; ItaL segnale.] 

A. vis ittfcsfarUire ; 

* L A sign, a token, an omen. 

44 The weiry tun hath made a golden set, 

And by the bright trick of hit fiery car. 

Give* signed of * goodly day to-morrow. 

hhakesp. : Richard III., v. a 

2. A means of communication by audible 
or visible signs between two distant points 
according to a preconcerted system. The 
means of signalling are numerous, as by 
motions of the haod or arm, the display of 
lights of various colours, the tiring of guns, 
the sound of a bugle, rockets, semaphores, 
heliostata, flags, Ac. 

“ For God * sake, lords, give signal to the fight. 4 

Shakesp . : I Henry VI., U. 1. 

B. At adj . ; Distinguished or standing out 
from the rest ; eminent, notable, remarkable, 
conspicuous : as, a signal failure. 

signal-book, *. A book containing a 
code of signals. 

signal-box, «. 

1. A small house or building in which rail- 
way signals are worked. 

2. A street-box having a signalling ap- 
paratus connected by wires with a central 
apparatus for ringing alarms of fire. 

signal corps, *. a military body In 
charge of the field-telegraphs aDd general 
•tgnjd-aerrica. 

signal-cry, *. A cry intended to act as 
a signal. 

“ Monkey* . ♦ , whin wild otter sign al-criet of dan., 
fer ."—Darwin : Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 87. 

signal-fire, a. A fire intended to act as 
S signal. 

Signal- gun, s. A gnn fired as a signal. 

44 Mark th*t the signal -gun be duly fired. 

To tell us whoa tbs hour of stay’s expired.” 

Byron : Corsair, 1. 7. 

signal-lamp, i. A lamp with coloured 
panes or bull's-eyes, for signalling trains. 

signal-light, s. A light displayed as a 
•igaaJ. 

44 His look* are lifted to the .kies. 

As If the signal-light* of Fate 
Were shining in those awful eye* !” 

Moors ; Fire- Worshippers. 

signal-man, a [Signalman.] 

signal post, t. A post on which flags, 
lamps, Ac., are displayed as aiguals. 

signal-service, s. The business of 
communicating by aiguals; the method used, 
or the corps engaged therein. The daties of 
the late United States Signal Service Bureau 
ware transferred in 1891 to the Signal Corps 
and the Weather Bure&o. 

sig'-n&l, v.i. A /. 

A# Intrant. : To make sigoals. 

B. Trans. : To make sigoals to, or aonouncs 
by signals. 

• Sig -nal-ist, *. [Eng. signal ; -ist.) One 

who makes signals. , 

* slg-n&T-l-tjf, s. [Eng. signal ; -fry.] The 
quality or state of being signal or remarkable. 

“And therefore herein sigulflce lions are natural 
and ooocluding a poo the infant, but not to be ex. 
tended unto signalities, or any other person.”— 
Browns 4 Vulgar Err ours, hk. v., ch. xxi 

slg'-n&l-ize, v.t. [EDg. signal ; -ize.) 

1. To make signal or remarkable ; to render 
distinguished or conspicuous from what is 
common ; to distinguish. 

44 To nark thy love end signalize my doom.” 
Byron: EUus A Euryalus. 

2. To make signals to; to indicate by a 
signal ; to signal. 

^ To signalize or make one’s self the sign 
of anything, is a much stronger term than 
simply to distinguish; it is in the power of 
many to do the latter, but few only have the 
power of effecting the former: the English 
have always signalized themselves for their 
unconquerable valour in battle ; there is no 
nation that has oot distinguished itaelf st 
some period or other iD war. ( Orabb .) 


sig'-nal-ler, s. lEng. signal, v. ; -er .] One 
who signals ; one who makea signals. 

fiSg'-nal-lS?, adv. [Eng. signal ; dy.\ In a 
signal manner or degree ; eminently, remark- 
ably, cons pica ou sly, notably. 

44 The adherence to onr purpose proves so signally 
serviceable .” — Search : Light of A at are, voL L, pt. ib, 
ch. xxlil. 

Sig'-nal- man, s. [Eng. signal , and man.] A 
man whose* duty it is to convey intelligence, 
notice, warning, Ac., by signals ; specif., a 
man who works the signals on a railway. 


* slg'-na-ture, v.t. [Signature, *.] To mark 
out, to distinguish. 

44 Those who, by the order of Providence And situa- 
tion of life, here been signatured to Intellectual pro- 
fessions. —Cheyns : Essay on Regimen, p. 50, 


sfg'-nai-tur-ist, s. [Eng. signature); -fr*.] 
One who holds to the doctrine that signatures 
impressed upon various objects indicate their 
characters or qualities. 

“ Signaturists have somewhat advanced it, who 
eeldoui omitting what ancient* delivered ; drawing 
into inferences received distinctions of sex. not willing 
to examine its hunmu resemblance .” — Browns : Vulgar 
Errours. bk. li., ch. vL 


slg'-na-tor-jf, sig'-na-tar-y, a. A *. 

[Lat, signatories — that serves for sealing.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to a eeal ; used in 
sealing. 


2. Signing or subscribing to a document; 
specif., applied to the head or representative 
of a state who signs a public document, as a 
treaty. 

B. As subst. : One who signs; specif., the 
head or representative of a state who signs a 
public document, as a treaty. 


44 Hoping to receive the support of the signatories 
oMhe Treaty of Berlin ."— Daily Telegraph, bept. 28, 


aig'-na-tnre, s . [Fr., from Lat. signatura , 
fern. sing, of fut. part of signo — to sign 
(q.v.); Sp. signatura; Ital. signatura, segna- 
tura .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A mark, sign, or stamp impressed. 

44 The signature and stamp of power divine." 

Cowper: Retirement, H 

2. The name of a person written with his 
own hand, and intended to signify his ap- 
proval or ratification of the writing which 
precedes. 

3. An external mark or figure by which 
physiognomia ta pretend to discover the 
temper or character of persons. 

IL Technically: 

L Music (PL): The signs of chromatic 
alteration, sharps or fiata, placed at the com- 
mencement of a composition, immediately 
after the clef, and affecting all notes of the 
same names as the degrees upoti which they 
stand, unless their influence is in any case 
counteracted by a contrary sign. (Grove.) 

* 2. Old Med. : A mark or sign on any sub- 
atanca, especially on u plant, supposed to 
Indicate its use as a remedy. 

44 The doctrine, that pleuU bear certain marks and 
signatures . indicative of their qualities or properties." 
—Browne ; Works (ed. Bobo), L 199 (Note 8 j. 

3. Print. : A distinguishing letter or num- 
ber at the bottom of the first page of each 
sheet of a book, to indicate ita order to the 
folder aod binder. Signatures are sometimes 
inserted st the bottoms of other pages, as the 
third, fifth, and seventh in octavo, the third 
in quarto, and ao on of the other styles. The 
signature of the firat aheet of matter is b, l 
being reserved for the title-page, index, con- 
tents, Ac. ; the next would be c, and ao on. 
The old Homan alphabet was origiaally used 
to designate sigoatores, but Arabio numerals 
are now mora commonly employed. The word 
signature Is also used to denote tbs full number 
of pages included under oos signatura. 


4. Scots Law : A writing formerly prepared 
and presented by a writer to the signet, to the 
baron of exchequer as the ground of a royal 
grant to the person in whose name it was 
presented, which having, in the case of an 
original charter, the sign-raaousl of the sove- 
reign, and, in other cases, the cachet appointed 
by the Act of Union for Scotland, attached to 
it, became the warrant of a conveyance under 
one or other of the seals, according to the 
nature of the subject or the ofiject in view, 

\ Doctrine of Signatures : 


* Old Med. : (See extract). 

44 Such notions as these were elaborated loto the old 
medical theory known as the Doctrine of Signatures, 
which sopposed that plauU and minerals Indicated 
hy their external characters the diseases for which 
nature had intended them as remedies. Thus the 
Euphrasia, or Eyebright, was, and is, supposed to be 
good for the eyes, on the streugtb of a black papil- 
like spot In its corolla, the yellow turmeric was 
thought good for ]«undice. and the blood-stone la 
probably used to this dsy for stopping hlocxt By 
virtue of a similar association of Ideas, the giuseng, 
which is still largely a*ed in China, was also em- 
ployed by the Indians of North America, and in both 
countries Its virtues were deduced from the shape of 
tho root, which ta soppoeed to resemble the human 
body. ‘—Tyior : Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1878), pp. 122, 
123. 


* eigne, s. A v . [Sign.] 

sign' er (g silent), «. [Eng. sign, v. ; -er.) 
One who signs. 


eig'-net, s. [Fr., dimio. of signs = a sigu 
(q.v.).] A seal, especially ths seal used for 
the seal-maou8l of a sovereign, as in England, 
one of the seals for the authentication of 
royal grants. In Scotland the siguet is a Beal 
by which royal warrants for the purpose of 
justice aeem to have been at one time authen- 
ticated. Hence the title of “clerks to the 
signet" or “ writers to the signet,” a class of 
legal practitioners in Edioburgh who formerly 
had importaot privileges, which are now nearly 
all abolished. They act generally as agents or 
attorneys in conducting causes before the Court 
of Session. 


44 The Parliament lsld claim to a Veto on the uom- 
lnatiou of the Judges, and assumed the power of stop- 
ping the signet . in other words, of suspend! 
whole administration of Justice, till this claim 
be allowed . 44 — Macaulay : Hist. Rng., ch. xllL 


If Clerk of the signet : An officer in England 
continually in attendance upon the principal 
Secretary of State, who has the custody of 
the privy eignet 


signet - ring, s. a riog containing ■ 
signet or private seal. 

” Hie signet-ring the bore, 

Which oft la sport adorned her band before." 

Byron : Corsair, U. 11. 


• slg'-net-ed, a. [Eng. signet ; •ed.) Stamped, 
sealed, or marked with a signet. 


* sig'-nl-fer, *. [Lat. signum — a sigs, and 
fero — to bear.] The Zodiac. 


* s!g - nl-fi- an ce, • sig-nl-fl-aunce, *. 

[0. Fr, signijiance.] [Signify.] Signification 

* aig-nlf'-Ic, a. [Lit signijlco — to signify 
(q.v.).] Significant. 

sig-nlf'-I-cance, sig-nif-i-can-^, i. 

[Fr. significance, from Lat. significantia, from 
significans — signifying, significant (q.v.) ; Sp. 
A Ital. significant.] 

1. The quality or state of being aigoificant; 
meaning, import; that which la Intended to 
be expressed. 

44 If he declares ha intends It for the honour of 
another, be take* away by hie words the significance 
of his action." — ^tillingjteet. 

2. The real import of anything, as opposed 
to that which appears ; the internal and true 
sense, as distinguished from the exterual and 
partial. 

3. Expressiveness, impressiveness, force; 
the power or quslity of impressing the mind. 

44 A* far as this duty will admit of privacy, our 
Saviour hath eujoiued it In terms of particular sig- 
nificancy and force.” — A tterbury. 

* 4. Importance, moment, consequence. 

“The third commandment woo Id have beeu of very 
small significancy under the Gospel.’— .Scoter; Ser. 
mans, voL ii., aer. *0. 

slg-nlf -i-cant, a. A s. [Lat. significans, pr. 
par. of significa = to signify (q.v.); Fr. sig - 
nifiant.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Serving to signify something; having a 
meaning expressing or denoting something; 
having a signification. 

44 Men . . . survey'd 

All creatures, with precision understood 
Their porport, uses. pro| eruea, assign d 
To each his name significant.* 

Cowper: Tardley Oak. 

2. Expressive or suggestive of something 
more than appears on the surface. 

44 He was designated at the publlo offices and in the 
an techs, m ben of the palace by the significant nick- 
name of the Cardinal. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

3. Betokening something; representing or 
standing as a eign of something: thus, figures 
standing for numbers, as 1, 2, 8, Ac., are 
called significant figures. 

44 It was well said of Plotinus, that tha stars war* 
significant , hot uot efficient.' 4 — Raleigh. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wq!£ work, who, eon ; mate, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 


significantly— silenales 
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4. Expressive or suggestive in an eminent 
degree ; forcible ; full of meaning or eignifi- 
caoce. 

" Other some uot so well seeoe la the English tongue, 
u perhsps In other languages, 11 they bappeu to hear* 
an olde word, albeit very uaturall and significant, cry 
eut straightway, that we apeake no English, hut gib- 
berish."— Spemer : Epistle to Ma liter Uarve y. 

* 5. Important, momentous. 

* B. As subst. : Something intimating one’s 
meaniug ; a sign, a token, a symbol. 

" Iu dumb significant* proclaim your thoughts." 

Bhahttp. : 1 Henry VI., U. 4. 

gig nif'-f cant ly, adv. [Eng. significant; 
- iy ] 

1. In a significant manner or degree ; so es 
to convey meaning or signification. 

" Ye do tigniflcantly express it, ye do solemnly pub- 
lish and declare It ."— A tterbury : Sermon*, vol. lv., 
eer. 4 

2. Meaningly, expressively ; eo as to signify 
or convey more than appears on the surface. 

•Ig-nlf -i-cate, «. [Lat sianiflcatus, pa. par. 
of signijico = to signify (q.v.)] 

Logic : One of several things signified by a 
common term. 

»ig nl-f I-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat signi- 
ficationem, accus. of significatio, from signifi- 
catus, pa. par. of signijico — to signify (q.v.) ; 
8y. signification; Ital. significations.] 

1. The act of signifying ; the act of making 
known by signs or other intelligible means. 

" For all epeaklag, or »igni/lcation ot oue'» mind 
Implies an act or ud drees of oue me a to auother."— 
South . 

2. That which is signified or expressed by 
•igus or words ; meaning, import, sense ; that 
which a person by a sign intends to convey, 
or that which a sign is commonly understood 
to convey. By custom certain aigna or ges- 
tures have acquired a determined signification, 
and so also with figures, algebraic characters, 
Ac. 

* 3. That which signifies ; a sign. 

• slg-nlf -I-ca-tlve, a. [Fr. significatif.] 

1. Betokening or repreaenting by an external 
sign. 

“ The holy aymbols or tlgne are not barely tignijica- 
li*e.~— Breretcood. 

2. Having signification or meaning ; expres- 
sive of a meaning ; siguificatory, significant. 

" Neither la the degree* of kindred they were deatl- 
tote of significative word*." — Camden: Remain* ,• 
Language*. 

sig-nif'-l-ca-tlve-ljf, adv. [Eng. signifi- 
cative; -ly.] In a significative manner ; so as 
to betokeu by an external sign ; significantly. 

“This seotooce must either be taken tropically, 
that bread may be the body of Christ significatlvely, 
or else It is plainly absurd and impossible, — TiVr : 
An*, to Malone, p. 190. 

• slg-nif -I ca-tlve-nSss, I. [Eng. signifi- 
cative; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
significative. 

slg-niT-i-ca-tor, *. [Lat] One who or 
that which signifies or makea known by signs, 
words, Ac. 

“They are principal l tignificators of manners.” — 
Rurton ; A not. of Melancholy, p. 190. 

•Ignlf'-i-ca-to r-$r, a. A *. [Lat. significa- 
torius.] 

A. Asadj. ;Having signification or meaning ; 
significative. 

B. As subst. : That wbich signifies, betokens, 
or represents. 

“ Here is a doahle tignijlcatory of the spirit, a word 
and a sign.' — Taylor. 

• slg-nl-f l-ca'-vlt, s. [Lat., 3rd pers. sing, 
perf. indie, of significo= to signify (q.v.).] 

Eccles. Law: A writ, now obsolete, issuing 
out of Chancery upon certificate given by the 
ordinary of a man s standing excommunicate 
by the space of forty days, for the keeping 
him in prison till he submit himself to the 
authority of the Church. (Wharton.) 

slg^-nif^y, * sig-ni fle, * syg-ny-fye, v.t. 
A i. [Fr. signifie r; from Lat. sipnifiro — to 
•how by signs : signum = a sign, and fiacio = 
to make ; Sp. A Port, tignificar; Ital signifi- 
ed re.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To make known by signs or words ; to 
express, convey, or communicate to soother 
by words, signs, gestures, or the like. 

** Nobody ever eaw ooe animal, by IU ge#tore* and 
aatuni criee, signify to another, thU U mice, that 
jmirt ; I am wifliog to give ttai* for that.”— Smith : 
Wealth qf Ration*, bk. L. cb. U. 


2 . To give notice of ; to *0000006, to de- 
clare, to impart. 

" Tbil he fouud, and signified the tame by »lgnaL’— 
Cook : Second Voyage, bk. {.. ch. ill. 

3. To mean, to import, to denote ; to have 
the meaning or sense of. 

“ A tale 

Told by an idiot, full of louud and fury. 

“ Signifying nothing." Bhaketp. : Macbeth, v. i. 

*4. To represent; to suggest as being in- 
tended. 

“ Let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some 
rough-cast about him to signify walL" — Shakesp,.: 
Midrummer Right’* Dream, fii. 

6. To weigh, to matter. 

" What signifies the spieodour of courts, considering 
the slavish attendances that go along with ltj" — 
L' Estrange. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be of consequence or importance, to 
matter : as, It does uot signify whether you 
go or not 

* 2. To express meaning with force. 

“ For tf the words be but becoming, and *ignifui n Q> 
and the sense gentle there Is Juyce."— Ben Jonson : 
Discoveries. 


signior, signor (as sen'~yor), #. [Ital. 
signore; Sp. seiior. ] A title of respect cor- 
responding to the English sir, or Mr. ; French, 
Monsieur. 

“This worthy signior, I thank him, makes no 
stranger of me.”— Shakesp. : Cymbeline. L 4 

* slgnlorlze (as sen'-yor-ize), v.i. A t. [Se- 

NIORIZE.] 

* signlorshlp, * signorshlp (as sen'-yor- 

shlp), s. [Eng. signior, signor ; Ths 

quality or state of a signior. 

* signlory, *signory (as sen'-yor-^), $. 

[Seionobv.] 

1. A principality, a province. 

“At that tiins 

Through all the signiories It was the first, 

And Protpero the prime duke." 

Bhaketp. : Tempest, t X 

2. An estate, a manor ; ths landed property 
of a lord. ( Shakesp . : Richard II ., iv. 1.) 

3. Government, power, dominion, seigniory. 
• 4. ThB governing body ; the aristocracy. 

“>ly service# which I have doae the signlory 

Shakesp. : Othello, L 1 

5. Seniority. 

“ If ancient sorrow be most reverent, 

Give mine the beceQt of signlory, 

And let my griefs frown on the upper hand.” 
Shakesp. : Richard III., fr. 4, 

signor, s. [Sioniob.] 

signora (as sen-yor'-a), a [Ital.] An 
Italian title of address or respsot, equivalent 
to Madame or Mrs. 

slgnorlna (as sen-yor-e'-na), #. [Ital.] 
An Italian title of address or respect, equiva- 
lent to Mias ; Fr. mademoiselle. 


about the close of the seventeenth century, 
their leader, the Guru Qoviad, the tenth 
teacher from Ninuk, devoted his followers to 
steel and the worship of the sword, which he 
encouraged them to use iu defence of the 
faith. He also ordered his adherents to allow 
their hair and beards to grow, to wear blue 
garments, and eat all flesh hut that of the cow. 
Caste was abolished among his followers, and 
the Das Padishah ka granth was compiled by 
him, that, with the Adi Granth, containing 
the ssyings of Nanuk and his immediate suc- 
cessors, it might supersede the Vedas and 
the Puranas. The struggle against the Mu- 
hammadan governmeut was sanguinary, but 
it ended by the Sikhs achieving their inde- 

E mdence. Runjeet Singh (1780-1839), the 
ion of the Pnnjaub, their chief seat, ob- 
tained for them the beoeflt of European 
discipline, and laid the fouodation of a Sikh 
empire, which, comiog into collision with the 
Anglo-Indian government, went down in the 
pitched battlea of Moodkea, Ferozeshth, 
Aliwal, and Sobraon, in 1845-6. Rebellion 
occurring in 1848, further losses were inflicted, 
in 1849, at Chillianwallah and Goozerat. 
When the. mutinies broke out in 1857, tha 
Sikhs, wbo had been well governed daring 
the few years they had been under British 
rule, fought with exceeding loyalty on the 
side of their conquerors, to prevent the 
restoration of a Muhammadan empire like 
that from which, two ceuturies before, they 
had suffered such persecution. 

si! age (age as Ig), s. [An abbrev. of eiir 
silage (q.v.).] Ensilage ; (odder prepared bj 
the system of ensilage. 

“The tuperlor v*lue of good silage orer h*y for 
milk production.”— Field, Doc. 19, 1884. 

sil age (age as ig), v.t. [Silage, #.) To 
prepare or preserve in a siio (q.v.). 

“Any gnu In excem of tlie requirement* of tb* 
atock could be silaged."— Field, Dec. 19, 1884. 

sll-a' 6-nite, s. [After Silao, Mexico, where 
found ; n connect., and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral, described as a 
selenide of bisinntb. Now shown to be a mix- 
ture. 

M-la'-tis, s. [Lat. = Silaus pratensis.] [See dell j 
Bot. : Pepper Saxifrage, a genus of Seselinida 
(Lind ley), of Schultziese (Sir J. Hooker). Par- 
tial involucre, mauy-leaved, ft calyx obsolete; 
petals obcordate, subemarginate, with au in- 
flated point appendaged or sessile. Fruit 
oval; carpel a with five sharp, somewhat 
winged riba, and many vittse between. Known 
species, two ; ona, Silaus pratensis, the Meadow 
Pepper Saxifrage, is British. 

sfl-boe'-lite, *. [Etym. doubtful, but prob- 
ably after Silboele, Finland ; suff. Ate (Min.).] 
Min . : A variety of actinolito (q.v.). 


*lg -num, *. [Lat. — a sign (q.v.).] 

Law : A cross prefixed as a sign of assent 
and approbation to a charter or deed. 

Ecce signum (L&L = behold the sign) : Here 
is ocular demonstration for you. (Shakesp. : 
1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

el grim, "segrum, * seggrom, # *eg- 
gram, s. [Cf. sengreen (q.v.).] 

Bot. : (1) Senecio Jacobcea, (2) Sempervivura 
tectorum. 

sike, a. [Such.] 

*sike, a. & a [Sick.] 


Bile (1), *. [Sill (2).] 

sile (2), s. [Sw. sUa = to strain ;«<!=:» 
strainer ; Low Ger. sielen = to draw off water ; 
cf. Icel. sia ; Dan. sie — to filter ; A.S. sihan 
= to filter ; O. H. Ger. sihan ; Ger. mihen.] 

1. A aieve, a strainer. ( Prov .) 

2. Filth, sediment, silt. 

Sile, v.t. & <. [Sile (2), «.] 

A. Trans. : To strain, as fresh milk from 
tha cow. 

B. Intrans. : To flow down, to drop, to &1L 

IT Provincial in both uses. 


sike (1), 8. [Icel. sit] A small stream of 
water, a rill ; a marshy bottom with a small 
stream in it. (Prov.) 

* sike s. A v. [Sioh, s.] 

*sik'-er, Ac. [Sicker, Ac.] 

Sikh, Seikh, $. [Sans, sishya; Mahratta, Ac. 
shishya =a disciple.] 

Religious History, <£c.: A Hindoo reforming 
sect and nationality, the former of which 
commenced with Ninuk Shah, (a.d. 14G9- 
1539). He was an enthusiast who, retaining 
the whole body of poetieai and mythological 
fiction of Hindooiam, still preached the unity 
of the Godhead, the esseotial identity of all 
castes, universal toleration, and the emanci- 
pation of the spirit from the tenets of Maya 
(illusion), by acts of benevolence and self- 
denial. Persecuted by the Muhammadans, 
the Sikh enthusiasm became fanaticism ; and 


* sl-le na'-c^-eo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat silenfe) ; 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : An old order of planta now generally 
reduced to a sub-order or tribe Silenese (q.v.). 

Bi-le'-n&d, s. [Mod. Lat. silen(e); Eng. suff. 
-ad.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Caryophyllacese, called also 
Cloveworts. (Lindley.) 

sl-le'-nal, a. [Silenales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the 8ilenales(q.v.) : 
as, the Silenal Alliance. 

si-l6-na'-le$, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. silen(e) ; Lat 
masc. or fern. pi. adj. suff. -ales.] 

Bot. : The Silenal Alliance ; an alliance oi 
Hypogyooua Exogens. Flowera monodi- 
chlamydeous; carpels combined into a com- 
pound fruit, having a free central placenta 
and an external embryo, curved around • 


boil, b 6 $; poiit, Jtffrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, ben<?h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = t, 
-elan, -tian = S h an , -tlon, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -*lon = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d?l. 
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silence— silicic 


little mealy albumen. Orders: Caryophyl- 
lacefe, lllecebraceae, Portulacaceee, and Poly- 
gonacew. (Lindlry.) 

alienee, s. [Fr., from Lat silentia , from 
silent, ganlt. sUentis = Rlleut (q.v.); 8p. & 
Port. silencio ; ItaL. sileruio.) 

1. The quality or atate of belDg ailent ; tha 
state which prevails whan everything ia 
silent ; entire absence of noise ; etillness, 
quiet. 

“ I should ponnt 

The poet'* trM*ore, silence. and indulge 
The drexm* at fancy .” Cc » oper : Task, i. 2SS. 

2. Stillness, calmness ; a atate of rest, 
quiet, or cessation from agitation, fury, or 
tumult : as, Tha winds were noshed to silenc e. 

3. The state of holding one's peace; for* 
bearance of speech In man oruf noise fn other 
animals ; taciturnity, muteness : as, To keep 
silence, to listen In silence, 

4. Tha refraining from speaking of or mak- 
ing known aomethlng ; secrecy : as, To pur- 
chase a person's silence. 

5. Oblivion, obscurity ; abeenca of mention. 

Silence la either occasional or habitual; 

it may arisa from circumstances or character ; 
taciturnity is mostly habitual, and apringa 
from disposition. 


*1-19x190, v.f. [Silence, t.) 

1. To make ailent ; to compel to hold one’s 
peace, or to refrain from apeakiDg. 

** The toteretted Individual*, who have been *erved 
by their cunniog. have been sUsr\c*4, K —Knex: Winter 
E settings, even. *4. 

2. To oppose or refute with arguments 
which are unanswerable. 


" The king wu silenced, but not appeased.*— Macau- 
lag; Hitt. Eng., eh. vil. 


3. To stop from sounding; to quiat; to 
make to cease. 

44 Spence that dreedful belt" 


Shakesp. : Othello, it a 


4. To atop the noiae of flriDg from ; to cause 
to cease firing, aa by a vigorous cannonade. 

*' To **cert*iu the comparative efficiency of quick- 
firing end mxchlue gun* In silencing « shore battery.* 
— .Standard, Oct. U, lm. 

5. To restrain In reference to liberty of 
speech; especially, to restrain or interdict 
from preaching by revoking a licence to 
preach. 

* The silenc'd preacher yield* to potent *traln. 

And feel* that grace hi* prayer besought to vain.** 

I Pope : Imitation of Horace, Ep. L 

6. To still, to quiet, to appease, to restrain : 
as, To silence opposition, to silence complaints. 


U-l^n^e, interj. [Silence, ».] Uaed elliptl- 
cally for. Let there be silence, or, Keep silence. 

44 SUenm t one word more 
Shall make me ohld* thee. If not bate thee.” 

Shake tp. ; Tempest, L S. 

si le -ne, s. [From Lat. rik»tt*(q.v.) (Loudon), 
from Or. o-rnAov (sialon) = apittla, from the 
viacid molatura on the atalks of many species, 
by which small fliea are entrapped ; hence 
the English name, Catch fly. (Paxton. Sir J. 
Hooker, Ac.).] 

Bot, : Catch fly ; tha typical genus of Silenese. 
Calyx gamoaepalous, tubular, often ventricose, 
flve-tootbed, ten-nerved ; petals five, clawed, 
mostly crowned at tba mouth, and with tha 
firab generally notched or bifid ; atamena ten ; 
styles usually three ; capsule three-celled be- 
low, six toothed above, many seeded. Speciea 
200, from the north temperate zone. Of these 
the United States possess teD native and several 
that have been introduced. These are usuafiy 
inconspicuous plants, but Silent regia, the 
Splendid Catchfiy, ia of large size and beau- 
tiful In cultivation, it bearing flowers of a 
bright scariet color. Its range is from Ohio to 
Louisiana. Europe possesses a considerable 
number of species, variously known as Cam- 
pion and Catchfly, the latter name due to their 
viscid aecrationa. Many 6peciee are cultivated 
as ornamental pianta. Darwin mentions Silene 
aa a genua tn which it is nearly Impossibe 
to produce hybrids, even between the most 
closely allied species. S. (kites is bitter and 
astringent; It has been given Id dropsy. A 
deooctioo of tha root of S. virginica has been 
used tn the United States as an anthelmintic. 


*l le n8ce, s. [Mod. Lat silence) ; Lat fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -ear.] 

Bot. : A sub-order of Caryophyllace®. Sepals 
united into a tube, opposite the stamens, 
when the latter equal them tn number. 

U'-lent, a. & a. [Lat. silent, genit. silentis, pr. 


par. of sileo = to be atill ; cogn. with Goth. 
(anu)silan = to become ailent] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Hot speaking ; mute, dumb. 

" 0 my God, I cry In the d*y time, and In the night 
eeaaon I am not silent,”— Psalm xxii. 1 

2. Habitually taciturn ; natnrally disposed 
to ailenca ; speaking little ; not loquacious. 

44 tUytse*, add* he, wm the raoet eloquent and moit 
silent of men.”— Broome: On the Odyssey. 

3. Not making mention or proclamation ; 
making no noise or rnmour. 

" Tbl* new created world, whereof in hell 
F»me i* not silent” Milton : P. L.. iv. 933. 

4. Perfectly qoiet ; atill ; free from noise or 
sound : as, a silent wood. 

5. Making no noise ; noiseless : as, a silent 
match. 

6. Not pronounced or expressed ; not 
sounded in pronunciation : as, The e in fable 
la silent. 

*7. Having no effect; not operating; in- 
efficient. 

“Second and in«tmment*l cause*, together with 
nature itself, without that operative faculty which 
Ood r»v* them, would become silent , virtnelesa, and 
dead Raleigh : Httf. World. 

* B. A* subsL : A time of eilence ; 6ilance, 
quiet. 

M Deep night, dark night, the silent of the night.” 
Shakesp. : 9 Henry 17., L 4. 

silent partner, s. The same as Sleep- 
ing or Dormant-partner. [Dormant.) 

silent system, i A system of prisoD 
discipline which imposes entire ailenca among 
the prisoners even when assembled together. 

* si-len'-tl-ar-jr (ti as shf), s. [Lat. sikn- 
tiarius ; Fr. silencxaire.] 

1. Ona appointed to keep ailenca and order 
in a court of jostles. 

2. A privy -conncillor ; ona awom to aacrecy 
In affairs of state. 

** The emperor afterward* sent hi* rescript hy En- 
stathiu*. thesilentiary.'— Barron; Popes Supremacy. 

* fil-lSn'-tious, a. [Lat. nfcnfioffui.] Ha- 
bitually ailent ; taciturn. 

si'-l^nt-ly, adv. [Eng. siknl ; 4y.) 

1. In a ailent manner; without worda or 
speech. 

” Some hand nn*een these silently display'd * 

Thomson : Castle qf Indolence, L 34. 

2. Withoot noiaa ; quietly. 

” With tiptoe step rice silently succeed*.* 

Coeeper; Expostulation, 34. 

3. Without mention ; in silence. 

“What tha compiler* recommended ehleflytoour 
faith, he silently paeae* over."— Waterland; Works, 
v. 887. 


si lent ne»s, s. [Eng. silent ; -new.] Tha 
quality or atate of being ailent ; silence, still- 
ness, quiet. 


14 Aad if my eye* reveal'd it, they, ala* i 
Were punish'd hy the silentness of thine." 

Byron: Lament of Tasso, v. 


t si le' ntis, s. [Lat., from Gr. 2*iAijn4s [SeU 
lfnos\ tha conatant attendant and tutor of 
Bacchos, and the father of tha Satyrs. Ha 
was represented aa drunken, bald-headed, with 
abort horns aod a fiat nose.] 

Zool. : An old genus of Monkeya, with one 
species, Sitenwj vetus, tha Silentia Ape or 
Wanderoo (q.v.), now merged in Macacna, 


silenusape,. [Silenus.] 


sl'-ler, s. [Lat. = a kind of willow, Salix 
Caprea or S. vitellina. Not of tha modern 
genua.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sileridse (q.v.), 
Siler trilobum occurs in Cambridgeshire, but 
ia rare. 


Sl-I^r'-i-dee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tiler ; Lab. 
fem. pi. adj. auff. 

Bot. : A family or tribe of Apiace®. 

ail'-er-jf, a. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Arch. : Foliage carved on the tops of pillars, 

el-le -ai-a (ai as *hi), t. [See def.] 

Fabric: A kind of thin coarse linen cloth, 
ao called from having been originally manu- 
factured In Silesia, a province of Prussia. 

Sl-Io'-ai-fUl (*1 as *hl), a. & s. [Silesia.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to 
Silesia : as, Silesian linen. 

B. As tubst.: A native or Inhabitant of 
Silesia. 


S?-l2x, s. [Lat. = flint.] 

Min, , dtc .: A word formerly used to desig- 
nate any flinty subatance, also aa an equivalent 
of silica (q.v.). 

silf'-bcrg-ite, s. [After Vester-Silfberget, 
Sweden, wbere found ; auff. -ife (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in honey-yellow 
crystals or in large cleavable masses. Hard- 
ness, 5*5; ap. gr. 3*44fi; lustre, vitreoua ; 
transparent. Compos. : allies, 43*83 ; prot- 
oxide of iron, 30 '49 ; protoxide of manganese, 
8*34 ; magnesia, 8*39 ; lime, 1*74 ; loss on igni- 
tion, 0'44 — 98*23, which nearly corresponds 
to tha proposed formula, 4FeSi03 + 2(MgCa) 
Si0 3 + MnSiO* 

afl -grecn, s. [Sengreen.] 

sxl-hou-ette', a [A name given, aboot 1767, 
in derision of the French Minister of Finance, 
Ftlenna Silhonette, ha haring vexed the 
peopla of Paris by many salutary and some 
rather trifling reforma ; the wits, therefore, 
dubbed any very cheap article a silhouette.] 
A profile or outline representation of an 
object filled in with black. The inner parts 
are sometimes touched up with lines of lighter 
colour, and ahaduwa are indicated by a 
brightening of gum or other lustrous medium. 
The first notice of the modem practice of the 
art was In regard to portraits made by 
Elizabeth Pyberg, ' who cut tha profiles of 
William and Mary ont of black paper, 1699. 

44 Converting the old lady'* etroug squlllue profile 
lato * grltn silhouette of *om* warrior of mcieiit 
Greece or Rome.'— Harper's Magazine, June, 1881, 
p. 117. 

sIT-l-ca, s. [Lat.] [Silicic- anhydride.) 

sfl-i-c&I-Gar'-S-oiis, aH-J-ci-c&l-car'-*- 

OUS, Q. [Eng. silica, and calcareous.) 

Min. tt PetroL : Applied to calcareous sub- 
stances containing free silica. 

sil'-i-cate, «. [Eng. silicic) ; -ate.) 

Chem . : A salt of silicic acid. 

sH'-i-cat-Sd, a. [Eng. sUxcat(e); -td.) Com- 
bined with ailica ; coated with silica. 

silicate d-hydrogen, s. 

Chem.: Sill*. Silicium hydride. A colour- 
leas gaa produced by treating magnesium con- 
taining aillcium with hydrochloric acid. In 
ita Impure state It takes fire spontaneously 
when exposed to lha air, burning with a white 
flame, and depositing clouds of ailica. On 
leasing pure silicated hydrogen through a 
tube heated to redneas it is decomposed, si hca 
being deposited. 

sll-i-cat-l-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. silicate); 
•ization.) 

Alia. <t Petrol . : Becoming more or leu 
changed to ailica or a silicate. 

(or 9 aa sh), s. pi. [Neufc. pi. of 
Lat. siliceus = of flint, flinty.] 

Zool. : The Silicispongia (q.v.). 

sl-lt-ceoti* (c© as eh), si -ll f - cions, a 

[Lat. siliceus.] 

Min. & Petrol. : Applied to any mineral 
substance or rock containing or consisting 
wholly or in part of impure ailica. 

siliceous sinter, s. 

Min. : A spongy or cellular form of eilica, 
mostly hydrated, and therefore referable to 
opal (q.v.), brought to the surface and de- 
posited by thermal waters, occasionally the 
deposit Is more or less compact with a vitre- 
ous lustre, and in thia case is not to be dis- 
tinguished from true opal. 

siliceous* sponges, s. pi. [Silici- 

ePONdlA. 

El-liq'-ic, a. [Eng. siM(cvtnn); -tc.] Derived 
from or containing silica. 

Bilicio-acid, s. 

Chem. : SiII0 4 . A weak polybaalc ecld ob- 
tained by acting on a solution of eodic and 
potassic silicate with hydrochloric acid. On 
concentrating the solution, the silicic acid 
separates out as a gelatinous precipitate. It 
la very unstable, haring a great tendency to 
give off water and form tha anhydride. 

fillicio-anhydrlde, s. 

Chem. : S10 3 . Silica. Silicic oxide. Occnrs 
in nature aa sand, flint, rock crystal, quartz, 
Ac., and readily prepared by heating ailicio 


fite. f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, p&t, 
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•cid to 100*. In the amorphous state it is & 
fine white powder, sp. gr. l*9-2*8, but in the 
crystalline condition it exists in the form of 
hexagonal prisms, terminated by a hexagonal 
pyramid, as in rock-crystal, sp. gr. 2*69. In 
both forms it Is insoluble in water and acids, 
with the exception of hydrofluoric acid. 

Biliclc-ohlerlde, a. 

Chem. : SiCl 4 . Obtained by heating a mix- 
ture of finely divided carbon and silicic an- 
hydride in a current of dry chlorine. It is a 
colourless, mobile liqnid, fuming in contact 
withsir ; sp. gr. 1*52, andhoilingat59\ Water 
decomposes it Instantaneously, with forma- 
tion of silicic and hydrochloric acids. 

silicic ethers, a. pi. 

Chem. : Silicates of alcohol radicle3,produced 
by the action of alcohols on silicic chloride. 

slllclo^fluorlde, a. 

Chem. : SiF*. A colourless gas with pun- 
gent odour, prepared by heating a mixture of 
quartz, sand, fluorspar, and concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and collecting in a dry vessel 
over mercury. It fumes in contact with air, 
and under a pressure of thirty atmospheres 
condenses to a colourless liquid. 

sllicio-hydrotri chloride, s. [Silicon- 

CULOBOFORM.] 

silicic oxide, a. [Silicic-anhydride.] 

sft-I- 5 l-oBl-oar'-o-oua, a. [Si li calcar- 

eous. ] 

sil-i ^if'-cr oiis, a. [Eng. silic(a); Lat. fero 
= to produce, and Eng. suit -ous.] 

Petrol..* Applied to rocks containing mi- 
nutely disseminated free aiilca. 

sl lig-I-fl-ca-tlon, a. [Eng. sUlclf(y) ; - loca- 
tion^] 

Petrol.: Applied to rocks [n which silica 
replacea one or more of their constituents. 

Bl-llc'-i-f led, pa. par. or a. [Silicify.] 
Bilicifled wood, i. 

Min : Quartz peemlomorphoua after wood 
in which the original structure la usually well 
retained. 

sl-liS'-I-f^, v.U A i. [Lat. liter, genit. $ilid i 
= a flint, and facio (pass .fio) ~ to mak8.] 

A. Trans. :To convert into silica; to miner- 
alize or petrify by silica. 

B. Intrans. : To become silica ; to be Im- 
pregnated with silica. 

s. [Eng. silid(a); Lat. 
mur(crX gen it. murlicis) — a rock, or point of 
rock, and suff. -ite (Min..).] 

3/in. : A name formerly applied to a com- 
pound of silica and magnesia. 

Bil l-^I-o'-phite, i. [Eng. silica, and ophite.] 
Min. : A name given by Schrauf to a sub- 
stance supposed to have an intermediate 
composition between olivine and opal, and 
resulting from the alteration of the former, 

Bl-ll'-dous, a. [Siliceous.] 

sil I-cI-sp6n'-gi-w, a. pL [Lat. silex, genit. 
silicis — flint, and spongia — a sponge (q.v.).] 
Zool. : An order of Sponges. Skeleton 
characterized by siliceous spicules which may 
or may not be united into a fibrous skeleton. 
They are the most highly developed of the 
class, and ita most numerous division. They 
exist In all seas. The only family of freah- 
waterspongea falls under this order. Families, 
or sub-orders: Monaxonidee, Tetractinellidse, 
and flexactinellldie. 

a. [Eng. silU(a): sufT. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : Labradorite (q.v.), from Co. Antrim. 

a. [Lat liter, genit. silici(s) = 
flint; t connect, sad Eng. suff. -ed.] 

Mia.: Impregnated with silica to a greater 
or less degree. 

Sl-llfj'-l-ftm, s. [Lat. liter, genit silicis = 
flint. Modelled on calcium, potassium, Ac.] 
Chem. : Silicon. A tetratomio element 
■ymbol, Si ; at wt 28*2 ; ap. gr. (crystallized) 
2-49, first isolated by Berwliua in 1810; 
occurs in combination with oxygen as quartz 
or silica, and enters largely Into the composi- 
tion of many of the rocks of which the earth 
is composed. With the exception of oxygen 


it Is the most abundant end widely distributed 
of the elements, ft may be obtained nearly 
pure by heating the double fluoride of ailicinm 
and potassium in s glass vessel with Its own 
weight of potassium or sodium, and treating 
the fused mass when cold with water, eiliciutn 
remaining behind as a dark-brown amorphous 
powder. It may also be obtained in the crys- 
talline form by heating in a crucible a mixture 
of aluminium, glass, and cryolite. Amorphous 
siliclum ia devoid of lnstre, inflames when 
heated in the sir, and is insoluble in water 
and all acids, except hydrofluoric. In which it 
dissolves readily. Crystallized sllicluin forme 
dark lustrous octahedra, hard enough to 
scratch glass, and la almost infusible. 

eilicium hydride, i. [Silicateo-hy- 

DROGEN.] 

sf-Uy-i-iir-gt'-Sd, si llo-l-iir-^t -tSd, a. 

[Eng. silicate , aud uretted.] Silieated (q.v.). 

smcluretted-hydrogen,*. [Silicatkd- 

HYDROGEN.] 

sU'-I-cle, Bf-lio'-u-la, # [Lat. siliciUa, 
dimin. from siliqua (q.v.).] 

Bat.: A shorter form of a siliqua, in no 
case more than four times as long as broad, 

, and often much shorter. 

Bft-i-oi-bor-o-c&r-clto, I. [Pref. silico -, 

and Eng. borocalcite.] 

Min. : A compact to earthy mineral occur- 
ring in email nodnlea in anhydrite or gypsum 
near Windsor, Nova Beotia. Hardness, 3*5 ; 
sp. gr. 2*55 ; lnstre, subvitreons ; colunr, 
white ; subtranslucent. Compos. : boric acid, 
43*0; silica, 15*8; lime, 29*4; water, 11*8 = 
100. According to How, the formula should 
be 2CaOSiO<j + 2(Ca02B0 s + HO) + SHOBO s . 

sH-I-cd-flti-dr'-ic, a. [Eng. silico(n\ and 
fluoric .] A synonym of Hydrofluostlicic (q.v.). 

Bilicofluorio - acid, *. [Hydrofluo- 
aiucio-Acro.] 

sH-i-cd-flu'-or-Ido, 1. [Eng. *IHco(n), and 

Jluoridc.] 

Chem. (PL) : 2MF*SIF4. Baits produced by 
dissolving the metallic oxides, hydrates, or 
carbonates in fiilfcoflnoric acid, till the liqnid 
is saturated. The silicofluoridea of sodium, 
lithium, barinm, and calcinm are a^ringly 
eolnble In water; all the other ailicotiuorides 
are very eoluhle. 

sH-J-odn, 1. [Siliciur.] 
slllc on-chloroform, t. 

Chem. : SiHCl 3 . Silicic hydrotrichloride. 
A volatile inflammable liquid formed when 
ailicium is heated to dull redness in & current 
of hydrochlorio acid gas. It burns with a 
green-edge flame, boils at 86*, ap. gr. 1*6, snd 
is decomposed by chlorine at ordinary tem- 
peratures. 

sI-lKo-u-la, 1. [Silicle.] 

sU'-i-Cule, s. [Silicle.] 

* si-Hc-u-ld -sa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. neat pL of 
siliculoaus, from ailicula (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Plante having for their fruit a silicle 
(q.v.). In Linnaeus 8 Artificial System an 
order of Tetradynamia. Genera, Draha, Lu- 
naria, Ac. 

si-llo-u-lose, si-tfc'-n-loiis, a. [Eng. 

silicul(e); -ose, -ous.] 

1. Having ellicles or pertaining to alliclea. 

* 2. Full of or consisting of husks ; husky. 
(Bailey.) 

* BMig'-fci-ofcs, * si-Hg'-In-ose, a. [Lat. 

siligineus, from siligo, genit. sUiginis = fine 
whita wheat. 1 Made of white wheat. (Bailey.) 

sil'-Ing, pr. par. ora. [Sile, v.] 

B 11 lug-dish, a. A colander, a strainer. 

sft'-I-qua (pL sil'-i-qufe), a. [Lat.= a pod 
or husk.] 

1. Bot.: A dry, elongated pericarp, con- 
sisting of two valves, held together by a 
common suture or replum, from which they 
ultimately dehisce. Many seeds attached to 
two placentae adhering to the replum, and 
opposite to the lobee of the stigma. Lindley 
places it under hie Compound Fruits. 

2. A weight of four grains used ia weighing 
gold and precious stones ; a carat. 


Bll-l-quar'-I-a, a. [Mod. Lat., dimlu. from 

siliqua (q.v.).] 

Zool. Palceont. : A genus of Turritellid* 
(Woodward), of Vermetlda? (Tate), with eight 
recent species, from the Mediterranean (where 
the typical species, Siliquaria anguina , ia 
found embedded In eilicioua sponges), aud 
North Australia. Fossil species teu, from 
the Eocene onwsrd. 

s!-lique' (quo as k), s. [Siliqua.] 

sH-I-quel'-la, s. [Mod. Let, dimin. from 
Lat. siliqua (q.v.).] 

Bot. : One of the carpels or divisions of 
certain fruits like that of Papaver with the 
two placentae. 

al-lT-qui-form, a. [Lat. siliqua = a pod, 
and forma = form.] Having the form or 
shape of a siliqua. 

t sll-I-quo'-sa, 1 . pi. [Neufc. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
siliquosus, from Lat. siliqua (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Plants having for their fruit a siliqua 
(q.v.). In Linmeus’s Artificial System an order 
of Tetradynamia. Genera : Raphanus, Cheiran- 
thus, Ac. 

* afl-i-quo -see, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. Lat 
aiUgwoius.] [Siliquoba.] 

Bot. .* The fifty-seventh order In Linnseus’a 
Natural System. The same as Cruciferjz 
(q.V.). 

sll'-y-quose, sIl' ^quouB, a. [Siliqua.] 

Bearing siliquae ; having that species of peri- 
carp called a siliqua. 

“ All the tetrepeUloo* rillquo** plant* are alkales- 
cent. "—A rbuth not. 

silk, * selke, * alike, s. & a. [A.S. seolc, 
from Lat. sericum = silk, prop, iieut alng. of 
Sericus = of or pertaining to the Seres or 
Chinese; cogn. with IceL silki; Sw. siUce; 
Dan. ailke.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A fine, glosey, and tenacioua fibre spun 
by Bombyx morl and allied species. [Silk- 
worm.] The Chinese seem to have led the 
way in rearing the silkworm, a native of their 
country, and using the aflk for textile pur- 
poses. The flrat Greek writer who mentions 
it is Aristotle (b.c. S84-S22). Borne think 
that Virgil alludes to silk in Georg. If. 121, 
but it may be cotton that is referred to. Pliny 
describes the formation of silk by the Bombyx 
(Hist. Nat., xi. 17). In the reign of Tiberius 
a law was passed at Rome that no man ehould 
disgrace himself by wearing a silken garment 
(Tacit.; An., II. 88). The Emperor Helloga- 
balus broke through the regulation and came 
forth all in silk. His example was followed, 
and the use of silk spread among all classes. 
Hitherto the fibre had been imported from 
China, but in a.d. 551 two Persian monks, 
resident in China, were encouraged by Jus- 
tinian to carry off the egg* of the moth to 
Constantinople. They were successful, and 
the new industry took root in Europe. It was 
Introduced into Sicily in 1140, whence It passed 
to the mainland of Italy, to Spain in 1253, and 
to Lyons, now its great aest In France, in 
1521, and to England by refugees from Ant- 
werp in 1585. 

The insects are fed by silk producers on 
mulberry leaves, their appropriate nutriment, 
though they will also consume lettneea. The 
cocoons are boiled for a considerable time 
in an alkaline solution, to which some gly- 
cerine may be sdded. They are then placed 
in a basin, where a semi-rutating brush is so 
adjusted as to remove the outer waste shell, 
and pick out the continuous threads. Then 
the cocoons are placed In the hot water basin 
of a reeling machine, cleansed, and a fixed 
nnmber of threads are wound Into a single of 
uniform thickness. Two or more singles are 
then thrown together and apun or twisted 
into a yarn. Two or more threads twisted 
together are called a tram. When silk is em- 
ployed in this etata In weaving it is called the 
shoot, or weft Thrown silk is formed of two, 
three, or more eingles twisted together In a 
contrary direction to that In which the singles 
of which it ia composed are twisted. This 
roceas is termed organzining, and the pro- 
uct organzine. [Silk-thrower.] The silk 
reaches the spinner twisted into the form of 
knots, and in batches called booka or hard 
yarn. (For the manufacture of silk In India 
see Tnsser.) 

A thread of Bilk will support a weight 


boll, bSf; plilt, J6M; oat, 90U, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, thU; sin, 09; expect, ^enophon, exist. -Ing, 
Hsian, -tian = ehqn, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -§lon = jshfrn. -cions, -tious, -sious = shfts. -ble, -die, Ac. = tofl, d$L 
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t*tanding to that borne by a flax thread of the 
same diameter in the ratio Df 136 to 47, and 
to one of hemp in the ratio of 102 to 49. 

“I used not explain that tilk is originally spun from 
ths bowel* of • caterpillar, and that It compose" h 
colden tomb from whence a worm emerges in the 
form of * butterfly." — Gibbon : Decline * Fall, ch. x. 

2. Cloth made of allk. 

"He cansed the shore to be covered with Persian 
tilk for him to treed upon."— Knoll** ; Hitt. Turket. 

In this sense the word admits of a plural. 

3. A dress made of ailk. 

** Let not the creaking of shoes, or rustling of rUkt. 
betray thy poor heart ." — SSaketxK : Lear, ILL i 

4. A name given to the filiform style of the 
female flower of maize, from its resemhlanco 
to real silk in fineness and softness. 

5. As adjective: 

1. Made of silk ; silken : as, a silk dress, 
silk stockings. 

2. Resembling ailk ; silky : as, silk hair. 
( Shakesp . : As You Like It, iii. 5.) 

% (1) To take silk : To attain the rank of u 
queen's counsel. 

(2) Virginia silk: [ Virgin! ansi lk]. 

Silk-cotton, *. A short, silky, elastic 
fibre obtained from the bombax and some 
other tree*. It is employed by the Hindoos 
for producing a coarse, loose kind of cloth, 
and has been used instead of silk for cover- 
ing hat-bodies. 

Silk-cotton-tree : 

Bot. : (1) The genus Bombax (q.v.) ; (2) the 
genus Eriodendron. 

ailk dresser, a. One whose occupation 
is to dress or stiffen and smooth silk. 

silk-flower, s. 

Bot, : Calliandra trinervia. 
silk-fowl, a. Ths same as Silky, B. 

silk-gelatine, «. [Sericin.] 

silk-gown, *. The technical name of the 
canonical gown or robe of a qneen’s counsel, 
differing from that of an ordinary barrister in 
being made of silk, and not of stuff ; hence, 
applied to a queen's counsel himself. 

t silk-grass, a. 

Bot . ; A popular name for the genus Yucca, 
from the fibres which it yields. 

silk-hen, a. The female of the ailk-fowl 
(q.v.% 

silk-mercer, a. A dealer in ailk. 

Silk-mill, a. A bnildlng where silk is 
reeled, spun, and woven. 


all the speciee of which produce ailk, and 
specially to Bombyx mori , a native of the 
northern provinces of China. It is of s yellow- 
ish-gray colour, and when full-grown la about 
three inches long, with a horu-like process on 
the last segment. The cocoon is yellow or 
white, and about the size of a pigeon’s egg. 
The perfect male Insect is about an inch long, 
with a wing-expanae of two inches, the female 
is rather larger ; wings yellowish-white, with 
indistinct, dusky, transverse lines. Eleven 
genera of the family Saturnid® (Acti&s, 
Antheraea, Attacus, Caligula, Circula, Lcepa, 
Neoris, Rinaca, Rhodia, Salsssa, and Saturn ia), 
natives of China, Japan, or Iodia, also bear ailk. 

*' [I| tilk-seom like, so long within have wrought. 
That I am lost In my own web of thought." 

Dryden : Conquest of Granada. L t. 

Silk-worm disease, silk<oorm rot: [Panhisto- 
PHYTON, PebRINE], 

Silk-worm gut: A fine cord for angling, 
made of the gut of the silk-worm. Fine 
worms about to begin spinning are killed 
by immersion in vinegar. After steeping for 
about tweive houra, the worms are removed 
and pulled apart, each exposing two trans- 
parent yellowish -green cords. These are 
stretched to the required extent, and fas- 
tened in the elongated condition on a board 
to dry. 


Silk en, n. [AS. seolcen , from stole =. silk.] 

1. Made of ailk. 

•* Off with theso tUken robe* *nd cap of velvet." 

Mickle : Siege of MareeilUs, L X 

2. Like silk ; silky ; soft to the touch ; 
hence, tender, delicate, smooth, effeminate. 

" And tUken dalliance in the wardrobe lies.* 

Shakctp. : Henry V., It (Chorus.) 

* 3. Delicate, smooth. 


M Time, u he p<uwes us, has s dove's wing. 
Unsoiled, end swift, end of s tilken sound. 

Copper; Tatk, iv. 212. 


* 4. Dressed in silk ; effeminate, soft. 

*' Shell e beardless boy, 

A cocker'd tilken wanton, breve our fields?" 

Shaketp. : King John, v. L 


■ silken, v.t. [Silken, n.] To make like 
silk ; to reader soft or smooth. 

“ To bouse them dry on fern or strew, 

Silkening their fleeces." Dyer : Fleece. LL 


silk’-I ness, s. [Eng. silky ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being silky ; soft- 
ness or smoothness to the touch. 

* 2. Smoothness of taste. 


• silk'- man, *. [Eng. silk, and man.] A 
dealer in silk ; s ailk-mercer. 

" He is invited to dinner et . . . Hester Smooth's, 
the lilkman." —Shake* p. : 2 Henry IV., ii. L 


silky- walnsoot, s. 

Entom. : A British nigbt-motb, Senta atari 
fima. 

silky-wave, *. 

Entom. : A British geometer-moth, AcidoXia 
holosericata. 

sill (l), $111, * selle, * sille, 'syUe,*. 

[A.S. syl = a base, a support ; cogn. with lcel. 
syll, svill = a sill, a door-sill ; Sw. syll; Sw. 
dial, svill ; Dan. syld = the base of s frame- 
work building; O. H. Ger. stcttti = & sill, a 
threshold ; Ger. schwelle ; Goth, stilja = a 
foundation, the sole of a shoe.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A block forming a basis or fonndation ; s 
stone or a piece of timber on which a structure 
rests ; the lowest timber in a wooden etruc- 
ture, especially the horizontal piece of tiiul>er 
or atone st the bottom of a framed case, as 
of s door or window. 

2. The shaft or thill of ft carrisge. (Prop.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Fort . : The inner edge of the bottom or 
sole of an embrasure. 

2. Mining : The floor of a gallery or passage 
in a mine. 

\ (1) Ground-sills : [Cill, HI. 

(2) SiUs of the port: [Port-sill]. 

sill (2), s. [Cf. lcel. set = a fish allied to the 
herring.] The young of the herring. (Prop.) 

sil-la-bub, * sil -li-btib, * syl -la-bub, 
* siilibouk, *. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps 
for svnll-bouk or swell-bouk, where bouk = lcel. 
hnfcr= the belly.] A dish made by mixing 
wjne or cider with cream or milk, and thus 
forming & soft curd. 

** Qu*ft» tUlabubt in cans." 

Drayton : Foly-Olbion, s. 14. 

sU-la-gd, s. [Etym. not apparent.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Trachaaina (q.v.), with 
eight species. Two dorsals, the first with 
nine to twelve spines ; ventrals thoracic ; villi- 
fonn teeth in jaws and on vomer ; operculum 
unarmed ; praeoperculnm serrated. They are 
small plain -coloured ehore-flshea, common in 
the Indian Ocean to Australis. 

sH'-ler, s. [Silver.] (Scotch.) 

sfl-lcr-Jr, s. [Sea def.] A non-sparkling cham- 
pagne wine, so called after the Marquis of 
Sillery, the owner of the vineyards where it 
la prodneed. 

all -Ilk, S. [SlLLOCK.] 


silk-moth, i. 

Entomology : 

1. Bombyx mori. 

2. (PI.) : The family Bombydd®. 

silk-shag, i. A coarse, rough, woven 
■ilk, with a snaggy nap. 

silk-stocking, a. Aristocratic, exclu- 
sive, compoeed of aristocrats ; as a silk-stocking 
club, or regiment, (Often used in contempt 
or ridicule.) 

silk-tall, a. 

OmUK. : A popular name for any species 
of the genua Bomby cilia (q.v.), 

silk-thrower, silk -throwster, ». 

One who winds, twiets, spine, or throws ailk, 
to prepare it for weaving. 

silk-tree, «. 

Bot.: Acacia JulibrUsin, a native of the 
Levant. 

silk-weaver, a. One whose trade is to 
weave silken manufactures. 

“ Tins English h&te your monsieur* 1 paltry arts ; 

Fox yon are all e ilk weatert in your heart*.’ 

Dryden : Epilogue to Aurungssbs. 

silk-weed, *- 

L Asclepias Cornuti, or syriaca. 

2. (PL): The Confervace®. 

silk-winding, s. The operation of wind* 
lug off the cocoons of the silk-worm, 

** Her day that lightens ths next twelvemonth's toil 

At wearisome tilk- winding ooil on coii." 

Brooming : JHppa Fatten. 

silk-worm, ’ silke worme, *. 

Entom., Comm.. <tc.: A popular name for 
the caterpillar of any moth, the chrysalis of 
which is enclosed in a cocoon of silk. Ap- 
plied to the caterpillars of the genus Bombyx, 


* sHknCss, *silk-nesse, #. [Eng. silk; 
-ness.] Silkineas. 

"This hrixe bath prickt my patien ee : sir, your tttknetse 
Cleanly mistake* Mecienaa, and his house.’ 

Ben Jonton : Poetaster, ILL L 

Sllk'-fr a. & $. [Eng. silk ; -y.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Made or composed of silk ; silken. 

2. Resembling ailk ; soft and smooth to the 
touch, like silk ; delicate, glossy. 

" To spread upon the field the dews of hearsn. 

And feed the tilky fleece.* Dyer : Fleece, U. 

3. Delicate, soft, smooth. 

"The several (race* and elegancies of musick, the 
soft and tilky touches, the nimble transitions and 
delicate closes ."— Smith .* On Old Ags (1W), p. 1*L 

IL Botany: 

1. (Of ftairs) : Long, very fine, and pressed 
closely to the aarface, eo as to present a aub- 
lucid silky appearance. 

2. (Of leaves, <tc.): Covered with such hairs, 
as the leaves of Alchemilla alpina. 

B. As substantive : 

Omith. : A fancy variety of the domestic 
fowl, originally from China, Malacca, or 
Singapore. 

" SUkic t may be classed as purely fancy poultry, 
havlay little hat their unlqoe appearance to recom- 
mend them. Instead of leathers they are covered 
with abundance of white, silky hair, ths wing and 
tail-quills also being hung with long silky fringe. The 
skin and legs are blue, the face and oomh a deep 
purple colour, ear-lobes being slightly tinged with 
white. The best specimens bsve flTe toe*, and are 
leathered on tho legs. Tha plumage should be pur* 
white.*— Lewis Wright: lUut. Book of Poultry, p. 402. 

silky tamarin, i. 

ZooL : Midas rosalia, one of the prettiest of 
the genus. [Midas.] The far is long, yellow, 
■nd silky, and arranged like a mane round the 
neck and face. 


stl -li-1^, adv. [Eng. silly; -ly.) In a silly 
manner; foolishly. 

“ We are caught as tUlily as the bird in the nst"— 
L' Ettrange : Fables. 

siU'-i-man-ite, *. [After Prof. Sillimtn ; 
anff. -He (Min.).} 

Min. : A variety of fibrolita (q.v.) occurring 
In long slendeT crystals at Cheater, Connecti- 
cut. Because of Its distinct crystallization 
formerly regarded as a distinct speclea, but 
ita optical analogies with flbrolite were first 
pointed by Des Cloizesnx, as well as Its 
chemical composition which, like that of 
flbrolite, is essentially a silicate of alumina. 

sU'-tf-ness, • se ll ncsso, i. [Eng. silly; 

•ness.) 

• 1. Simplicity, simpleness. 

2. Weakness of understanding ; want of 
sound sense or judgment ; foolishness. 

" The tUlinest of the person does not derogate from 
the dignity ol his ch*nctet.”—L'Ettrange. 

fiU lock, s. [Eng. siU (2) ; dimiu. fluff, -ock.) 
The fry of the Coal-fish (q.v.). Written also 
sellok, sillik, aiUoc. (Orkney.) 

** A l*ree quantity of tUlockt. or young withe, wers 
got to-dav hers with the *weep-net*." — Daily Tele- 
graph, Soe. 24, 1ML 

t sil'-lo-gr&ph, s. [Lat. sillographus ; Gr. 
<riAAoypa<>as (sillogrophos).'] A satirist; a 
writer of satirical poems. 

" Hi* «t*te of mind is finely described by Tlmoo ths- 
sinograph. ” — Leteet : Hist. Philosophy , i. 42. 

eU-lon, s. [Fr.] 

ForL : A work raised in a ditch to defend it, 
if too wide. It must be lower than the main 
works, but higher than the covered way. 

sU'-tf, • sel-le. * sol-1, • sol-y, *seol-y, a- 

[A.S. s&lig — happy, prosperous, fortunate. 


&te, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, th6re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t^ 
or. wore, w^lt work, whd, u6n; mute, cdh, cure, unite, otbr, rftle, rtil; try, Syrian* ey = a; qu - kw. 


flillyhow— silvanite 
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from #tl = time, season, happiness ; cogn. 
with Dut. talig = bleased ; Icel. sadl = blessed, 
happy ; stela = bliss ; 8w. s&ll = blest, bappy ; 
Ger. selig; Goth. eels. ) 

* 1. Blessed. 

•THelhad hU head •trickea from hU ibaaldere tay 
that silly woman J udith." — Homilies ; Sermon against 
Gluttony. 

* 2. Happy, fortunate, prosperous. 

♦ 3. Innocent. 

“Thi* Mile* Forent and John Dightoo about mid- 
night (the silly children lying in their bed*) earn* into 
the chamber, and «nddeuly lapped them op araong 
the clothe*. "—Sir T. Mors: Hist. Richard til. 

* 4. Harmless, Innocent, inoffensive. 

“Strange it wa* thooght and abeurd above the re*t, 

to cbaae ud keep out of the houae silly »w*How», 
harmless and gentle creature*. -P. Holland: Plu- 
tarch's Morals, p. 77ft. 

♦ 5. Plain, almple, rnde, rustic. 

" There wa* a fourth man, in a silly hahtt." 

Shakes p. : Cymbeline, v. ft. 

• 6. Weak, impotent, helpless, frail. 

“ Some seely trough of wood or #ome tree* rind." 

Browns : Britannia s Pastorals. L 2. 

7. Weakly foolish; wanting in sense or 
judgmeut ; weak of intellect ; witless. 

8. Foolish, as & term of contempt ; charac- 
terized by weakness or folly ; showing want 
of judgment ; foolish, unwise, stupid. 

*' Foolee, to r&iie «uch silly fort*, not worth the least 
account.’ Chapman : Homer ; Iliad viii. 

9. Fatuous, imbecile; having weakness of 
mind approaching to idiocy. 

10. Weak in body; not in good health. 
(Scotch.) 

*. [A.S. mblig = blessed, and 

fcii/e = a hood.] The membrane that covers 
the head of the fetus ; a caul. 

“Great conceit* are raised of the memhranou* 
oo yc ring called the sillyhow, sometime* found about 
the beads of children upon their birth.'*— Browne .• 
Vulgar Errours, hk. cb. U. 

• sQ’-lJ-ton, ». [Silly.] A simpleton. 

*• Sillyton, forbear railing ."— Bailey : Erasmus, p. 413L 

»i-16 (1), s. [O.Fr.] [Essilaob, Silaoe.] 

1. A store-pit for potatoes or beets. (Amer.) 

2. A pit In which green fodder is tightly 
packed to make adage or ensilage. 

•’ The aystem of preserving one kind of green food at 
least was practised In pita or silos more than eighty 
years ago." — Field, Oct. ft, 1886. 

ju'-1o (2), f. [Lat. situs — snub-nose.] 

Entom . : A genus of Serico9tomatidse. The 
species, which are mostly small dark insects 
much resembling each other, usually abound 
lo the localities where they occur, the males 
flying briskly in the afternoon, especially in 
bright sunshine, settling on the herbage, 
among which the leaa active females occur. 
Seven or eight species ; two, Silo pallipes and 
S . nigricomis , are British. 

•i'-lo, v.t. [Silo (1), a.] To pack or store in a 
silo. 

" Laat gmr, owing partly to oommenoing too 1st*, 
and principally to the drought, material was siloed 
which would ns vs been better made into hay."— 
riebl, Dec. 19. 1886. 

si-ldm'-e-ter, a. [Firat element donbtful; 
Diez derives it from Scand. sila =• to plough, 
and Llttr6 from Fr. siller = to make sail ; Gr. 
fterpov (mefron) = a measure.] 

Naut. : An Instrument for measuring, with- 
out the aid of the log-line, the distance passed 
over by a ship. Various forms have been 
proposed or actually constructed. 

siT-pha, a. [Gr. <rl\6i) (silpKe) — a grub, au 
insect emitting an evil odour, perhaps Blatta.] 
Entom. : The typical genua of the family 
8ilphid®. 

siT-phl-dno, 9. pi. [Mod. Lat. tUphfa) ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. Adtc.\ 

Entom. : A family of Pentameroua Beetles, 
tribe Necrophaga (q.Y.). The mandibles end 
in an entire point, and the antennae in a 
knsfj, generally perfoliate, and having foar or 
five articulations. There are many genera 
and a considerable number of species, in 
Europe and elsewhere. 

*H'-pM-e'-se, Jk pi. [Mod. Lat. silphUum.) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sab- tribe of Senecionidae. 

*U phi-&m, 9. [Lat.. from Gr. crLKfyiov (slU 

« = a plant, the juice of which was used 
od end medicine. Probably Thapsia 
SiLpKion or Prangos pabularia.] 


Bot : The typical gen ns of Silpliie*. Per- 
ennial herbs from the western part of the 
United States. Silphium laciniatum la the 
Compass plant (a. v.). The tubal's of S, Icevs 
are eaten by the Indians. 

silt, * elite, s. [From the pa. par. of sile — to 
drain, strain, filter.] [8ile.] A fine mixture 
or deposit of clay and sand from running or 
standing water ; fine soil deposited from 
water ; mud, slime, sediment. 

M Covered hv the hruadation of the fr**b and aalt 
waters, aad the silt and moorl*h earth exaggerated 
apou them.’— Hals : Orig. qf Mankind, j 2, ch. viL 

sflt, v.t. & i. [Silt, s.) 

A. Trans. : To choke, fill ap, or obetract 
with silt or mud. (Generally with up.) 

" Both [caaoea] woald become siitsd up ou the floor 
of the eatuary.*— Quart. Jo urn. QeoL Sot xvlil V24. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To percolate through crevices ; to ooze. 

2, To become choked or Ailed up with ailt. 

Silt'-#, o. [Eng. silt ; - y .] Consisting of, or of 
the nature of silt *, resembling silt ; full of silt. 

sll-ii-bi-san'-rus, *. [Gr. aCWvfioc ( siUu- 
bos ) = a kind of thistle, and cravpos (sauros) = 
& lizard.] 


1. Ichthy. : Cat-fishes; a family of Phytoeto- 
mi, chiefly from the fresh waters of tropical 
and temperate regions, and the few which 
enter the sea keep close to the coast. Scale* 
are never present, and when the skin is not 
naked it bears osseous scutes ; the maxillary 
bones are reduced to rudiments, and generally 
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form the support for a maxillary barbel, so 
that the margin of the upper jaw is formed by 
the pre-maxillary bones only ; eub-operculum ’ 
absent; air-bladder generally present, com- 
municating with the organ of hearing by 
auditory ossicles. The anal and dorsal fina 
are variable in their development, and the 
family have been subdivided as under : — 


Zool. : A genus of Sclncldse, with two 
species peculiar to Australia. The tail is 
short, conical, and armed with sharp spinous 
scales. 

8ll-ur-&n'-&-don, f. [Lat. sUur(us ), and Gr, 
avofiovs (anodous) = toothless.] 

Ichthy. : An Indian genus of 8iluroids, group 
Silurina (q.v.). 

sl-liire', s. [Sauaua.] Any fish of the genus 
Silurus (q.v.). 

Sl-liir'-I-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining to the 
Silures. an old British people, who in- 
habited part of Wales, Herefordshire. &c. 
Under their king, Caractacus (Caradoc), they 
maintained their freedom for a time, but were 
ultimately subdued by the Romans, ( Thom - 
ton : Liberty , iv.) 


Silurian-aystcm, i. 

Geol. : A term made public by Sir Roderick 
ilurchiaon, in 1839, though he had begun to 
use it as early as 1835. It Implied that, 
speaking broadly, the rocks so described 
were well developed in the country of the 
old Silurea. The term has been universally 
adopted. Murchiaon divided his Silurian 
system into Upper and Lower Silurian, con- 
tending that the Cambrian system of Sedgwick 
was not independent, but simply Lower 
Silurian, Whatever be the case with the 
Cambrian, the Laurentian aystem, aince 
established, is unequivocally older than the 
Silurian. In the United States Silurian strata 
extend southwest along the Alleglianies into 
Alabama, and probably throughout the interior 
continental basin, for areas appear at Intervals, 
and they reappear in the Rocky mountains. 
In Canada they extend from the month of the 
St. Lawrence past the great lakes into the far 
northwest. The Canadian and the Trenton 
formations are believed to be Lower Silurian, 
ths Niagara, the Salina, and the Oriekany to be 
successive strata of Upper Silurian age. The 
table of strata In England stands : 


I. Upper Silurian: L Lodlow formition (q.v.); 
ft Wenlock formation (q.V.l ; ft Llaudovcry fonnatioa 
or Group (q.v.). 

IL Lower 8ilurian: 1. B*l* and Caradoc beda. 
[Caradoc. 1 ; ft. Llaodello flag* (q.v.); ft ArwilgorBtiper 
Stone Groap. 


There is a great break between the Upper 
and Lower Silurian, which are unconformable, 
and a greater break between the Upper Silu- 
rian and the Devonian. Daring the early 
part of the Silurian the land was sinking; 
during the deposition of the Llandeilo the 
sea was moderately deep. Alg®, corals, 
brachiopods, trilohites, and other Crustacea, 
and, in the upper strata, fishes, are the cha- 
racteristic fossils. The higher vertebrates 
had not yet appeared. Vast areas in Rusala, 
&c., are covered by Silurian rocks, and they 
are found In many other parts of Europe. 
[GbEYWACKE, TaANfilTIGN.J 


sU-iir-Ich'-thjfs, 9 . [Lat. tlluiius), and Gr. 
( ichthus ) = a fish. j 

Ichthy. : An Indian genna of Siluroids, group 
Silurina (q.v.). 


si-lur'-I-da9, 9 . pi [Lat silur(us) ; fem. pi. 
adj. auff- -idea.] 


8 OH- 01 vie IOWA Groom. 

L Hou aloptcrj* ... ciiuriin*, Floto*in*. 

2. Hrteroptkra: ... Bilurina. 

a Akomaloptrrjc ... HvnoDhthRlmlo*. 

4. Proteroptxas ... * 

a STKBOQRAjrCHUB ... 

a PROTKRoroiiM ... HypoitomatiriA, Aj^redlala*. 

7. OrisTuorTRR_« ... Nom»togeuyin*, Trichorayct*- 
rin*. 

ft. Branch tooths. 

2. Palceont. : They appear in the Chalk. 

sl-lur / -i-dan, 9 . [Silurida] Any flah of 
the family Silurldse (q.v.). 

sll-ur-i'-na, a pi. [Lat silur(us); neut. pt 
adj. suff. -i»a.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Siluridse, sub-division 
Heteropterse. Rayed dorsal very little deve- 
loped, if present, it belongs to the abdominal 
portion of the vertebral column ; adipose fin 
exceedingly small or absent Chief genera, 
Saccobranchus and Silurus, with numerous 
less important onea from Africa and East 
India. 

sLlur’-oid, a. A •. [Lat silur(u$); Eng. ruff. 

- oid .] 

A. A 9 adj. : Of, belonging to, or character- 
istic of the genus Silurus or the family Silu- 
ridae. 

” Of *11 the Siluroid gener*. thi* hM the gr**te*t 
number of ipecle*.*^ Gunther : Study qf Pishes, p. 6*9. 

B. As subsl. : Any individual of the genue 
Silurus or the family Siluridse. 

“ The skeleton of the typical Siluroids ■how* many 
peculiar! tie*." — Gunther: Study qf Pishes, p. 668. 

gl-liir'-iis, 8 . [Lat., from Gr. trtXovpoc ( si~ 
lotiron) = prob. S. glanis. Athensens Gramma- 
ticus, 287 B, derives it from<mW oupa^ ( setein 
ouran) = to shake the tail. ( Liddell & Scoff.)] 

1. Ichthy. : The typical genua of Silurina 
(q.v.). Adipose fin wanting ; one very short 
spineless dorsal ; barbels four or aix, one to 
each, maxillary ; head and body covered with 
soft skin; caudal rounded. Four species 
from the temperate parts of Asia, ooe Euro- 
pean, Silurus glanis , the Sheat-fish (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : From the Middle Eocene of 
Bracklesham. 

stt'-va, s^l -va, s. [Lat. — a wood.] 

1. A word corresponding to Flora and 
Fauna, meaning the description of the forest 
trees of a country. 

The word in this sense dates from the 
publication of John Evelyn’s Sylva; or, A 
Discourse of Forest Trees, in 1664. 

2. A name given to a woodland plain of tho 
great Amazonian region of South America. 

sir- van, sjfr-van, a. & s. [Lat. sllvanu j = 
belonging to a wood ; silva — a wood ; cogn. 
with Gr. CAtj ( hvle ) = a wood.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or consisting of 
woods ; woody. 

” Betwixt two row* or rocka, a silean *eeae 
Appear* above, and grove* for ever green. ’ 

Dryden : Virgil ; Mtoeid i. tSX. 

* B .As subst : An obsolete name for tha 
element Tellnrinm (q.v.). 

sU'-van-ite, t. [Sylvanitb.] 


Bagriim, Amiuriua, Flmelodlna, 
Ariltia, Bagarlina. 

Do radio*, Rhiooglauina, Matap- 
terurina. 


boil, p6^U jforl; cat, 9©11, choroa, 9hln* ben^h; go, gem; thin, thi*; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e?lst. ph - 1 
-cian, -ttan = shaa. -tion, >*lon = shun; -tion, -9 ion =■ zhfrn, -cion*, -tlous, -sion* = *h hs. >ble, -die, Ac. = btU d«L 
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Bilv anus— silver 



Bllva -nils, a. [Lat] [Silvan.] 

L Roman Myth. : A deity among the Romans, 
who had the care of 
fields and cattle, 
and presided over 
boundaries. He 
was usually repre- 
sented as old, and 
bearing a cypress 
plucked up by the 
roots ; and the le- 
gend of Apollo and 
Cyparissus was trans- 
ferred to him. The 
usual offering to Sil- 
vanus was milk. 

2. Entom. : A 
genus of Cucu- 
jidee. The spe- 
cies infest me&l- 
silvanus. bins or sugar - 

(BrUUh Museum.) casks, and are 

sometimes seen 
*on windows or floating in teacups. Four are 
British. 


all'-ver, • sel-ver, * syl-vor, s. ka. [A.S. 
m>l/or; cogn. with Dut. zilver; loel. rilfr; 
Dan. s olv; Sw. tilfver ; Goth, silubr; Ger. 
silber; Rossl serebro ; Lith. tiddbras.] 

A. As substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the earns sense as tl. 


" A man, Demetrius bl OMne, * worker In 
Wy cliff a : Pedis xlx. 

2. A piece of plate or utensil made of silver: 
ns, To eat off silver. 

3. Money ; coin msde of silver. 


** Four end twentl thonsxnd pondehe g*f Away to go . . . 
The Denee tok the siluer, to Danmark g»u wendet” 
Robert da Brunna, p. 

4. Anything resembling silver; anything 
lustrous like silver. 


464. 

1. Chem, : [Akokntum]. 


** Pallas, plteoo* of her plaintive criee, 

In slumber clos'd her rffMr-atreaming eye*." 

Papa: Homer ; Odyssey L 

3L Technically: 


2. Coinage, Comm. t Ac. : As early as the 
times nf Abraham silver (not coined, bnt 
weighed) was given as a medium of exchange 
(Gen. xxiii. 16). For many ages it has l)een 
coined into money, bearings certain fluctuating 
relation to the value of gold. Depreciation in 
the gold price of silver, with corresponding 
appreciation in the purchasing power of gold, 
lias been a notable result of the practical 
abandonment of bimetallism by the United 
States, France, and Germany, abont 1870-73; 
and a large increase in the production of silver 
here and in Mexico, during the earns period, 
has doubtless intensified tills deviation from a 
former approximate parity. [Metal, fl.] 


3. Jfin. : Crystallization isometric, onlv 

occasionally found in distinct crystals, more 
often filiform, reticulated and arboresoent in 
calcite and quartz in veins traversing metamor* 
phic rocks. Dana distinguishes the following 
varieties: (1) Ordinary, (a) crystallized, ( ft ) 
filiform or arborescent, (c) massive ; (2), Auri- 
ferous = Kttstelite; (3) Cupriferous; (4) 
Antimonial. Much of the silver from Kougs- 
berg, Norway, contains mercury In variable 
amounts, which, it is suggested, may account 
for ths fine crystallizations which occur there. 
In the copper mines of ths Lake Superior 
mining region it is frequently found In a pure 
state, intimately associated, with native copper. 


^ Silver-bromide = Bromargyrite ; Silver- 
carbonate = SeVbUe ; Silver-chloride = Chlor - 
argyrite; Silver-chlorobromide = Embolite; 
Silver-fahlerz = TetrahedrUe ; Silver-iodide = 
lodargyrite , Silver-selenide =■ Naumannite ; 
Silver-sulphide ss Argentine and Akanthite; 
Silver-tellurium = Hessite. 


4. Mining A GeoL : Silver exists In most 
countries, but tha chief mines are in the United 
States and Mexico. A recent statement makes 
the total production of the world to be about 
$160,000,000 i n value. Of this the United States 
yielded about $65,000,000, Mexico $55,000,000, 
and South America $20,000,000. In 1865 ths 
total annual yield of all countries was estimated 
at 48,204,000 ounces, worth about $60,000,000, 
go that ths anbeequsnt period has shown a great 
increase. This is mainly dns to the very rich 
mines opened In Nevada and Colorado, which 
have added enormously to ths worid’e Gtoclc of 
silver bullion. 


5. Pharm. : Nitrate of silvsr is used exter- 
nally as an escharotic, and is given internally 
in chronic gastric affections of an inflamma- 
tory type or epilepsy, Ac. Oxide of silver and 
chloride have both of them somewhat similar 
effects. ( Garrod .) [Caustic.] 

B. As adjective: 

1. Made of silver ; silvern. 

“ Fat my sUrer cup in tb« sack'* mouth." — Genesis 
xlir. i. 

2. Resembling silver In one or more of its 
characteristics : as, 

(1) White like silver ; of a pure and bright 
whiteness. 

** Sbarac to thy silser hair" 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry Tl., v. L 

(2) Bright and lustrous as silver ; shining, 
glittering. 

8pread o'er the silver wave# thy golden hair*." 

Shakesp. : Comedy qf Error t, ilL 2. 

(3) Having a pais lustre ; of a eoft splen- 
dor. 

*• Nor ihlnca the silver moon one hAlf io bright." 

Shakesp. : Love* Labour’ i Lost, iv. a 

(4) Having a soft and clear tone. 

” Let yoor silver chime 
Move in melodious time." 

MiUon : Ode xiii. 

• (5) Soft, quiet, gentle, peaceful. 

" All the night In silver «leep I spend." 

Sinter: F. VL tx. 25. 

(1) German-silver: [German-silver], 

(2) To be born with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth: To be born under favorable circum- 
stances ; to be born to good fortune. 

" I most heve been bom with a silver spoon in my 
mouth. I Am rare, to have ever come across PeckmifL 
And here here I fallen again Into my usual good lnck 
with the new pupil."— Dickens : Martin Ckwxlewit. 
ch. vi. 

IT Silver is used in many compounds, the 
meanings of which are in moat cases self- 
explanatory. 

silver-acetyl, s. 

Chem. : CoAg.>H. An organic radicle, ths 
compounds of which are obtained by ths action 
of acetylene on ammoniacal solutions of silver 
salts. (Watts.) 

silver-age, s. 

1. The second mythological period in ths 
history of the world, under the care of 
Jupiter. It succeeded the golden age, and 
waa characterized by voluptuousness. [Aoe, 

IV. 1.] 

2. Applied to a period of Roman literature 
succeeding ths most brilliant period, and ex- 
tending from about A.D. 14 to a.d. 180. 

silver-alum, a 

Chem.: AU'Ag^O^^HaO. Prepared by 
heating equivalent quantities of aluminium 
and argentic sulphstes till the latter is dis- 
solved. it crystallizes in regular octahedrons, 
and is resolved by water into its component 
salts. 

silver-barred moth, *. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Bankia or • 
gentula. 

silver-barred sable, «. 

Entom. : A British pyralideous moth, Enny- 
chia cingulalis. 

silver-beater, a One who beats silver 
into thin leaves or eheets. 

’* fHlver -Beaters choome the finest coin, as thAt which 
b most extensive under the hammer."— Boyle. 

silver-bell, silver-bell tree, a 

Bot. : Ths genus Halesia (q.v.). 

silver-bush, * 

Bot. : AnthyUis Barba-Jovis. 

* sllver-buskined, a. Having buskins 
ornamented with silver. 

silver-chain, s. 

Bot. : Robinia Pseudacada. Modelled on 
the appellation Golden-chain, used of the 
Laburnum. (Britten A Holland .) 

silver-chloride, a. (Arqentio-chlorioe.] 

silver-cloud, *. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Xylomiges 
c onspicillaris. 

silver-fir, *. 

BoL : Abies (or Picea ) pectinata, Pinus Picea 
of Linnaeus. It is named from ita silvery- 
white bark. Leaves arranged in two rows, 
with their points turned upwards ; the tree 
very elegant It is a native of Central Europe, 


where it sometimes reaches a hundred feel 
high. It yields Strasburg turpentine. 

silver-fish, *. 

Ichthyology : 

L [SlLVERSIOE, 2,]. 

2. A variety of Cyprinus av^atus, ths Gold- 
fish (q.v.). The color of this fish varies much 
in domestication. 

silver-fox, s. 

Zool . ; A variety of the Virginian Fox, Vulpe i 
fulvus, to which specific distinction was for. 
nierly given aa V. argentatus. When adult, 
the fur la of a deep glossy black (whence it U 
also called the Black Fox), with a silvery 
grizzle on the forehead, and on the flanks 
passing upward to the rump. It is extremely 
rare, and the fur is very valuable. 

silver-glance, *. 

Min. : The sanis as Akgentite (q.v.). 

silver-grain, s. The name given by car- 
penters to medullary rays (q.v.). 

silver-gray, a. Of a color resembling 
silver. 

silver-ground carpet, j. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Melanippe 
montanata. 

silver-haired, a. Having hair of the 

color of silver; having white hair. 

eilver T headed, a. Tipped or headed 

with silver. (Longfellow : Hiawatha , ix.) 

silver-hook, «. 

Entom.: A British niglit-raoth, Hydrelia 
vnea. 

silver-leaf, *. Silver beaten out Into 
thin leaves or plates. 

silver-mill, s. A mill or Get of machinery 
In which argentiferous ores are treated. 

silver-ore, s. 

Min. : A name which includes all the na- 
tive compounds of ailver, their various me- 
chanical mixtures, and argentiferous ores of 
other metals. 

silver-paper, *. 

1. Paper covered with silver foil. 

2. Tissue-paper. 

silver-plate, s. 

Bot. : Lunaria biennis. (Britten A Holland .) 

silver-plated, a. Covered with a thin 

coating of ailver. 

silver-print, ». A photographic print 
used by artiata as a basia for a pen-tracing; 
after completing which, the untraced parts are 
bleached ont. Ths print ia mada by the use of 
a seneitizing ailver salt. 

silver-purple, s. 

Chem. : A purpls-hrown compound, obtained 
by adding stannous nitrate to a dilute neutral 
solution of argentic nitrate. It contains silver, 
tin, and oxygeu, and is probably an argentoua 
staunate. 

silver-rain, «. 

Pyrotechny: Small cubes of a composition 
which emits a white light in burning, used as 
decorations for the pots of rockets, Ac. 

silver-salts, s. pL (Ahoentic-salts.) 
silver-steel, *. An alloy of silver and 
steel, which seems to have been flrat made 
about 1822, and which was soon taken up hy 
the cutlers of Sheffield for fins razors, surgical 
instruments, &c. Ths silver is only about 
one part in five hundred. 

silver-stick, The name given to a 
field-officer of ths Life Guards when on palace 
duty. 

silver-striped hawk-moth, s. 

Entom. : Cherocampa eelerio ( Stalnton ), Do- 
Uephila livomica (Newman), very rare la 
Britain. 

silver-studded blue butterfly, «. 

Entom. : Polyommatus agon, common on 
British heaths. 

silver-thistle, s. 

Bot. : (1) Acanthus splnosus [Acanthus] ; 
(2) Oncpordvm Acanthium. 

silver-tongued, o. Having a smooth, 
soft tongue or speech. 


ffite, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rdle, fbll; try, Syrian, sq, ce = e; ey = a; uu = kw* 


silver— similar 
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silver-tree* *. 

Bot. : Leucadendron argenteum. 

silver-vitriol, *. [Argentic-sulphate.] 

silver- washed fritillary, s. 

Extom.: A British butterfly, Argynnis 
paphia. 

silver -wedding, s. The twenty- fifth 
anniversary of the wedding-day of a married 
couple. 

silver-weed, s. 

Botany : 

1. Potentilla a nserina. It is a etoloniferoue 
plant, with interruptedly pin oate silky leaves, 
silvery beaeath, and solitary yellow flowers. 
Common by roadsides and in pastures, flower- 
ing in July or August. The roots have been 
nsed for tanning. 

2. The genus Argyreia (Loudon), spec., A. 
cuneata (Paxton). 

silver-wood, s. 

Bot.: (1) The genus Monriria, spec., M. 
Guiana; ( 2 ) Guettarda argentca / ( 3 ) Quelania 
Icetioides. 


silver Y, a [Silve&y Y.] 

sH-ver, v.t. [Silver, a.] 

1. To cover enperflcially with ailver ; to coat 
with silver. 

"Ont trihon&l Mlver'd, 

Cleopatra »nd himself In chairs of gold 
Were publicly enthroned.* . ... . 

Shakeep. i A ittony * Cleopatra, HL & 

2. To cover or coat with tin -foil amal- 
gamated with quicksilver : as. To silver glass. 

3. To e dorn with miid, pure lustre. 

4. To tinge with gr*y ; to make white or 
hoary. 

•Hishend. 

jrotyHhytiweeoapfetdyeni^dn'CT.- 

Cowper : Task, tL TO*. 

• sll-ver-ir-er-oiis, <*. [Eng. silver; i con- 
nect, and Lat /en> =» to produce.) Producing 
•liver. 


sil'-ver lAg, a [Eng.rifrer; -fag.] 

I. The act, art, or process of covering the 
surface of anything with silver or with an 
amalgam of tio and quicksilver. 

3. The silver or amalgam laid on. 


RlV-Ver-lte, #. A name given to an advocats 
of bimetallism by its opponents; one who eop- 
ports the free coinage of sliver. ( U. 8.) 


• afT-ver-ize, v.t. [Eng. silver; -ize.] To 
coat or cover with silver ; to silver over. 

“ When like i»ga shall tUnrrix* thy tresse." 

8ylve$ter: Quadrairu of Pibrac, exit. 


■ sIT-ver-lSss, * sel-ver-les, o. [Eng. 
silver; -lew.) Having no eilver or money ; 
moneyless. 

“For ha sente hem forth ««?* tries, in * somer**n»e- 
ment." Fieri Ploughman, p. 153. 


• *U'-v©r-lmg, s. [Eng. silver; dirain. auff. 
•ling : A. 8, sylfiring.) A eilver coin. 

M Hers have I puist their paltry sttetrUngt.* 

Marlowe : Jew of Media, L 1. 

• ■H'-Ver-l^, adv. [Eng. silver; -ly.] 

I. With a bright, lustrous appearance, as of 
eilver ; like ailver. 

M Let me wipe off this honourable dew 
That diverts doth progress on thy cheeks.* 

Shakeep. t King John, T. % 

% With a soft, clear tone or sound. 

* And thou, chernbio Gratitude, whose voice 
To pinus ears sonuds sttverlg so swest.” 

amort : Onmitcience of the Supreme Being. 


sfl-ver-^, o. [Eng. silver; -y.J 
L Ordinary Language : 

I. Covered with, containing, or of the nature 
of silver. 


2. Having the appearance of silver ; bright 
and lustrous like silver. 


M Th’ tnamelVd race whose til very/ wing 
Wares to the tepid sephyrs of the spring. 

Pope : Dunciid, Iv. 421. 


t 3. Sounding soft end clear, as the sound 
of a ailver beli, Ac. : as, a silvery laugh. 

II. Bot. (Of colour ): White a little chang- 
ing to bluish-gray with some metallic lustre. 


silvery-arohes, *• 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Aplecta 
tincta . 


silvery-gade, *. 

Ichthy. : Couchia argsntata , from the North 
Atlantic. It is closely allied to the Mackerel- 
midge (q.v.). 

•livery-gibbon, i. 

Zool. : Hylobates leuciscu s, the Wow- wow. 
Nothing is knowo of its habits, but there is a 
stuffed specimen In the British Museum (Nat. 
Hist.), South Kensingtou. 

ailvery-gull, s. (Hesbino-oull.) 

■ilvery-halrtail, a. 

Ichthy. : Trichiurus Upturns , a common West 
Indian flsh, occasionally taken on the British 
coast. Body band-like, about four feet long. 

silvery shrew-mole, *. 

Zool. : Scalops argentatus, abont eeven inches 
long, having the hairs annnlated with white 
and lead-colour, giving the animal & silvery 
appearance. It Inhabits the western prairies 
advancing as far east as Ohio and Michigan. 

silvery Y, i. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Plusia 
gamma. Called also the Gemma Moth. 
[Plusia.) It fliee at ali hours of the day and 
night. 

s!-l?b'-*-a, *. pi. [Mod. Lat, sily(bum ); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. - tee .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Cynarese. 


s. [Lat., from Gr. <rl\ Av/3os (sil- 
htbos) = a thistle-like plant.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sllybe® (q.v.). 
Now reduced by Sir J. Hooker to a aub-genua 
of Carduus, having the filamenta glandular, 
connate, the fruit rugose, the pappus silky, 
connate at the base. Under it is placed 
Carduus marianus, formerly Siiybum mart- 
anum, a thistle, with rose-purple flowers; 
an European plant. 

Sim, s. [Abbrev. of Slmeontts (q.v.).] Origin- 
ally applied to a follower of the Rev. C. 
Simeon ; hence, a Low Churchman. 

si'-ma, i. tCvMA.) 

■l- rna '-ha, i, [The native name of Simaba 
gnianensis .] 

Bot . : A genus of Slmerube®. Treee or 
shrubs from tropical America. Simaba Cedron, 
a native of New Granada, has fruits the kernel 
or whloh is the cedron of commerce. It is 
given in fevers and for the bites of serpents 
and other venomous animals. 


• slm'-a-gr©, *. [Fr. simagree.) A grimace. 

» Now In th* crywtnl *tre*m he looks, to try 
His timagrei, *nd roll* hi* glaring eye." 

Dryden t Ovid ; Metamorphotet xliL 

* sl-marre\ • si-mar', 1 si-mare', s. [Fr. 
timarre; Ital. zimarra.] A woman's robe; a 
loose, light garment. [Cimab.] 


with exstlpulste, alternate, mostly componnd 
leaves; peduncles axillsry or terminal; flowers 
whitish, ^reen, or purple; calyx in four or 
five divtsioos, imbricated ; petals the same 
number ; stamens twice as many as the petals, 
each arising from the back of a hvpogynoua 
acais ; ovary stalked, four or five looed, four 
or five celled, each cell with one suspended 
ovule. Fruit of four or five drupes. Intensely 
bitter plants from the Tropics of both hemi- 
spheres. Tribes four : bimarubeae, Ilarri- 
sonieae, Ailsntheae, and Spsthelieae. Genera 
seventeen ; number of species doubtful. 
(Lindley.) 

aim -a rU-b&-S0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sima- 
rub(a ); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -«b.] 

Rot : Tho typic*! tribe of Siinarubaceie 
(q.v.). 

slm' ~bl5t, s. [Fr.) The harness of a weaver'll 
draw-loom. 

Sim'-£-on-ite§, s. pi [See dcf.] 

Church Hist.: A name given to the fol- 
lowers of the Rev. Charles Simeon (1768-1836), 
Vice-provost of King’s College, and Vicar of 
Trinity Church, Cambridge. He was distin- 
guished for an impassioned evangelicalism in 
language, sentiment, and doctrine, that at 
first roused bitter opposition, but his influ- 
ence increased, and from about 1793 he ga- 
thered ronnd him a number of young men, 
chiefly undergraduates, whom he sought to 
Indoctrinate with his opinions, which he uiso 
ondesvoured to perpetuate by establishing the 
Simeon Trust, for the purchase of cures of 
souls to which men holding evangelical views 
were to be appointed. 

si-me'-thls, *. fNamed after the Sioilian 
oymph Symsethia. (Ovid: Met. xiii. 750.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Liliace®, tribe Antherice®. 
Flowers perfect, jointed with the pedicel ; 
perianth six-partite, spreading, deciduous ; sta- 
mens six, distinct, with woolly fliamenta ; style 
filiform ; stigma entire ; ovary three-ceiled, 
with two ovules auperlmposed in each ceil 
Only known species Simethis bicolor , a native 
of Britain, or a denizen. Found in fir woods 
at Bournemouth and in Ireland ; rare. Its 
flowers are purple on the back, white inside. 

aim'-I-a, ». [Lat as en apa, from Lat. »imu», 
Gr. (simos) = snub-nosed.! 

• 1. A Linnaean germs of Primates, coexten- 
sive with the modern Simladre and Cebkl® 
(the Catarhina and Platyrhina of Geoffroy). 

2. Orang utan (q.v.); the type-genus of th* 
family Siuiiada (q.v.). Head vertically pro- 
duced ; arms reaching to ankle ; ribe, twelve 
paira ; no ischiatic callosities or o« inter- 
medium; hallux small. One species, Simia 
satyrus, from Borneo and Sumatra. 

sLmi -a d®, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. simi(a) ; Lat 
fem. pL adj. suff. -ado:.} 

Zooi. : A family of Primates, equal to the old 
group Catarhina. p. m m § ; bony meatus an- 
ditorius extemus present ; pollex, if present, 
opposable ; tail never prehensile ; lnternasol 
eeptum narrow; ischial callosities and check- 
pouches often present ; pectoral limbs some- 
times much longer than the pelvic limbs ; the 
latter in no case much longer than the former. 
There are three eub-families : Simitnae, Sem- 
nopithecinBB, and Oynopithecinee. 

sim'-I-al, slm'-I-an, o. [Lat. simia = an 
ape.l Of or pertainiug to an apa ; resembling 
an ape ; ape-like. 

" Nnt ia any timial. amine, ovina, nr otherwise in. 
homan manner."— Carlyle : Pott and Prevent, bk. ii., 
cli. i. 


\ stl’-venL * sil-verno, a. [A.a sylfren.) 

Made of silver ; ailver. 

“Makide silvern homes to IHane."— Wydlffe : Acts 
xlx. 24. 

sH'-ver-side, s. [Eng. silver, and aids.) 

1. Cookery : The lower and choicer part of 
the buttock or round of beef, tender and close 
in grain. It ia frequently corned. 

2. Ichthy. : A popular American name for any 
epecies of the family Atherintd® or the genus 
Atherioa, the species of which have a broad 
eilvery band on each side. The Dotted Silver- 
side (Atherina notata) ia called also Capelin 
(q.v.). 

sU'-ver-smlth , 1 syl-ver-smltli, a. [Eng. 
silver, end smith.) One whose occupation le 
to work in silver. (Acts xlx. 24.) 


aim -flt-rti -ba, s. [From simarouba, the Ca- 
ribbean name’ of Simaruba offi cinaiis.] 

Bot. : The typical genns of Simaruba cete 
(q.v.). Flowers nnisexuai ; calyx small, cup- 
shaped, five-toothed ; petals, stamens, styles, 
and ovaries five. Tropical American trees. 
Simaruba amara yields eiinaruba baric, used 
in dysentery, Ac. The variety versicolor ia 
the Mountain Damson, sometimes cultivated 
In Englieh hothouses. S. versicolor, a native 
of Brazil is so intensely bitter that no insects 
will touch it, and ia nsed to preserve plants 
in herbaria from their attacks. 

sIm-a~r&-T>a'-$8-e9 # e. pi. [Mod. Let. sima- 
rub(i a); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bol. : Quasslads ; an order of Hypogynons 
Exogene, alliance Rutaiea. Trees or shrnbB 


slm-I-I-nse, s. pL [Mod. Lat. simtfp) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. anff -ince .] 

Zooi. : Anthropoid apes, Latlsteraal apes : 
a sub-family of bimiad® (q.v.). Pectoral 
longer than pelvic Umbs ; no tail or cheek- 
pouchee ; atomech simple, ceecura with a ver- 
miform appendix; sternum broad, o* inter- 
medium sometimes absent from carpus. There 
are three genera ; Simla, Troglodytes, and 
Hylobates. 

slm'-I-lar, a. & a. [Fr. similatre, as if from 
a Lat. simiiaris, extended from eimills = like ; 
ltal. stmilare.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Ijanguage: 

1. Like ; having a like form, appearance. 


boil, p&lt, J< 5 vkl; oat, ^oll, oborns, 9 M 11 , bench; go, &tm\ thin, thU; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -don = shun ; -$ion, -qdon = xhhn. -Clous, -tlons, -elous — Shhs, -ble, -dlo, Ac. - bcL 
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similarity —simp© ring 


characteristics, or qualities ; resembling, alike. 
Similar sometimes means exactly alike, but 
generally it denotes a resemblance less than 
exact likeness, that Is, a general likeness in 
the principal points. 

. "My present concern is with the commandment to 
love oar neigh boar, which las duty second end timilar 
to that of the love of God.” — WaleHand : Works, voL 
lx., ser. 2. 

* 2 . Homogeneous ; having all parts alike ; 
uniform. 

" Minerals appear to the eye to be perfectly similar, 
as me tala — Boyle. 

H. Gtom., Ac . : Applied to figures made up 
of tbs same number of parts, those parts 
being arranged in the same manner, so that 
the figures shall be of the same form and differ 
from each other only in magnitude. 

* B. As subst. : ' That which is similar to or 
resembles something else in form, appearance, 
quality, or the like. 

•Im-i-l&r'-i-tft t. [Ft. similarity The 
quality or state of being similar ; perfect or 
partial resemblance ; close likeness. 

"The simCadty it bora to the spruce." — Cook : 
Second Voyage, hk. i, ch. iv. 

slm-i-lar-lft adv . [Eng. similar; 4y.) In 
a similar or like manner ; in a manner more 
or less exactly resembling or corresponding 
with something else ; in like manner. 

sim'-f-lar-jf, a, [Eng. similar; -y.) Similar, 
like. 

Rhyming cadsnoee ol timUary words."— South: 
Sermons. 

* similary-parts, a. pi. 

Bot. : Crew’s nams for the vegetable tissue 
or elementary organs of plants. 

•Im'-i-lS, s. [Lat. = a like thing ; neut. sing, 
of similis = like, similar (q.v.).] 

Rhet.: Ths likening of two things, which, 
though differing in other respects, have soma 
strong point, or pointa, of resemblance ; a 
comparison ; a likening by comparison. [Me- 
taphor.] 

“ To which let me here add soother near of klo to 
this, r»t least la oame, sad that Is letting the mind 
ajKHi the suggestion of any new notion, ran imme. 
diately after similes to make it ths clearer to itsell ; 
which, though it may be a good way, and useful lu 
ths explaining our thooghfa to others ; yet It la by no 
means aright method to settle true notions of any. 
thing in ouraelvea, because simile* always fail In some 
part, aad corns short of that exactness which our con- 
reptioas should hare to things, if we would think 
aright. —Locks • Conduct of ths Undent., { IL 

% Everything Is a simile which associates 
objects together on account of any real or 
supposed likeness between them ; but a simi- 
litude signifies a prolonged or continued 
simile. Every simile is more or less a compari- 
son, but every comparison is not a simile: the 
latter compare* things only as far as they are 
alika ; but the former extends to those things 
which are different. ( Crabb .) 

•I- mil' -I- ter, adv. [Lat. = in like manner.] 
Law. : The technical designation of the 
form by which sither party in pleading ac- 
cepts ths issue tendered by his opponent 

al-mU-I-tude, * By-myl-l-tude, «. [Fr., 
from Lat similitudimm, accua. of similitude 
= likeness, from similis = like ; Sp. similitud • 

I tal. similitudine.] 

1. Likeness, resemblance, similarity. 

“Bach i* similitude between Judaism, the an. 
cient »tock_ and Christianity, which wu Ingrafted 
upon it. — Gilpin : Sermons, roL tit, ser. 42. 

* 2. A comparison, a simile, a likeness, a 
parahle. [Simile.] 

“He spake hy a similitude.*— Luke wilt (1W1.J 

3. A representation, a likeness, a portrait, 
a facsimile. 

“ Had Phoebus tail'd to move 
ASnea*. In similitude ol Perlphat." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xrii. 

* Bl mH-I-tU'MlIn-ar ^, a. [Eng. similitude ; 
-tTtary.] Making similitudes or similes : in- 
volving a bimils or similes. 

"Our Saviour choee thia timUitudinary way to 
expreaa our onion with himself.'*— Dr. Potter : Christo- 
pathy (10801, p. 44. 

* Bim -I-lize, v.t. [Eng. simil(e); -its.] 

L To liken, to compare. 

iS&wmLXZLS h * °" 7 u *****■’-*«*«■■ 

2. To imitate. ( Sylvester : Captaines, 454.) 

slm -I-Ipr, s. [Semilor.] 

t elm -I-ous, a. [Simia.] Pertaining to or re- 
sembling an ape ; monkey -like. 


slm -I tar, i. [Scimitab.] 

slm' la-ite, s. [After Simla, India, where 
found ; guff, -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Meerschaluminite^.v.). 

slm'-mer, s. [Summer.] (Scotch.) 

sim’-mer, # sim-ber, * aim per, *sym- 
per, v.i. & t. [Prob. an imitative word ; cf. 
Han. summe ; Ger. summen ; Sw. dial, summa 
= to hum, to huzz.] 

A. Intrant. : To boil gently ; to boil with a 
gentle hissing. 

11 Increase the heat hy degree*, till the spirit of wine 
begin to simmer. " — Boyle : Works, L 711 

B. Trans. : To cause to boil gently. 

sIm-mond-§i-a, s. [Named after a naturalist, 
T. W. Simmoods, who accompanied Lord Ses- 
forth to ths West Indies.] 

Bot. : A genus of Acalypheae (Lindley), of 
Garryacese (Nuttall). Only known species, 
Simmondsia californica. Ths nuts taste like 
filberts, bnt leave a nauseous after-taste, and 
cause purging. 

■ sIm'-n$L * simeneL • sXm'-nelL *. [O.Fr. 

simenel = bread or cake of fine wheat flnur; 
from Low Lat. simlnellus , prob. for similellus , 
from Lat. simila — fins wheat flour.] 

X. A cake made of fins flour ; a cracknel. 

2. A simn el-cake (q.v.). 

" 111 to the® * simneU bring. 

’Gainst thoa go'at a mothering." 

Herrick: To Dianeme. 

simnel-cake, s. A raised cake, with a 
crust coloured witli saffron, the Interior being 
filled with the materials of a very rich plum- 
padding. They are made up very stiff, boiled 



8IMNEI, -CAKES. 

in a cloth for several hours, then brushed over 
with egg and baked. It was formerly (and in 
florae parts still is) ths enstom In the West- 
ern midlands to send simnels as presents at 
Christmas, Easter, and especially on Mid-Lent 
or Mothering Sunday. 

s. [Or. oyifc (simos) = enub- 
nosed, and kvu>v Qcuon) — a dog,] 

Palceont. : A genus of Carnivora, sometimes 
placed with the Canidse, bot of doubtful 
affinities, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 

Si -infill, s. A crednlous person, resembling 
“Simple Simon ” in tha nnrsery rhyma. 

If Simon Pure, or the real Simon shire : The 
gen ulna article; an allusion to Simon Pure, a 
character counterfeited hy an Impostor in 
Susanna Cantlivre’s comedy, A Bold Stroke for 
a Wife (1717). 

*sfcn'-fin~«r, i. [Simont.] a simoniacal 
person. (Bale : Select Works, p. 129.) 

al-mo -nl-&o, * sl-mo'-nl-ltok, ■ si-mo- 
nl-ake, s. [Fr. simoniaque ; from Lat. simo- 
niacus.] [Simony.] One who practises or is 
gnilty of simony ; one who buya or sells pre- 
ferment in tha church. 

8im-o nl'-ao-al, a. [Eng. simoniac ; -ai.] 

1. Practising simony ; guilty of eimony. 

but reasonable to believe, the Holy Ghoet will 
uot dweend mwo the simoniacal. unchaste, ooqcu- 
•® hl,mAtlck *.. x od sc&ndxloua prie«te.*— Bp, 
Tailor : Sermons, toL t , ter. vl ^ 

2. Pertaining to, Involving, or consisting 
of simony ; obtained by eimony : as, a sim&nf- 
acal presentation. 

t slm-fi-ni -ac-al-l^, adv. [Eng. simoniacal ; 
dy.] In a simoniacal mannsr ; with or by 
simony. ' 

Si mo -nl-an^, s. pi. [Lat. Slmoniani , from 
Simon Magua. (Euseb : Eccles. Hist., lih. lv.. 
ch. xxiL)] [Simony.] 

Church History : 

LA name applied to the Gnostics, from the 
belief that Simon Magus was their founder. 

2. A name of infamy applied to the Nes- 
torians, after Simon MagU3, the first heretic. 


” By simony, tha right ol 
ia forfeited and veatod 
Simony, *o called from 


•al-mo'-nl-otis, a. [Eng. rimonfy) ; -ous.] Par* 
takingof simony ; given to aimony; simoniacal 

• aim on lst, «. [Eng. timovJ(y ) ; -ist.] One 
who practises aimony; a siinoniac. 

“If w« b* condemned u Simon ists."— Adams : 
Works, L 463. 

aim '-on -f, *Bim-on-ie, *sym-on-ye, s. 

[Fr. simonie , from Low Lat. simonia ; named 
after Simon Magus, who wished to buy the 
gift of tha Holy Ghost with money (Acts 
viii. 18.).] Ths set, practice, or crime of 
trafficking in sacred things, and especially in 
the buying or selling of ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments, or the corrupt presentation of any- 
one to an ecclesiastical benefice for monsy or 
reward. 

right of nr®««otatloQ t© a living 
:©d pro ndc vice in the crown, 
v jn > the resemblance it ia said to 

bear to the «ln ol Simon Magiu, 1 b the corrupt presen- 
tation of auy one to an ecclesiaatic&l beuenoe for 
money, gift, or reward, and la hy the canon law a very 
crievoua crime. With us, however, the law hse estab- 
lished so many exceptions that there is no difficulty 
whatever in avoiding the forfeiture. 

Comment., hk. ii, ch. H. 

si'-mfin-yite, s. [After Prof. F. Simony, 
suff. -ife (Min.).] 3 ' 

Min. : A monocllnic mineral occurring both 
in crystals and massive. Hardness, 2'5 ; 
sp. gr. 2-244. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 47*17; 
magnesia, 12*65; soda, 18*86; water, 21*82 = 
100*50, yielding the formula ROSOg+2HO, 
where RO = magnesia and soda. 

si moom', * si-moon’, s. [Arab, samum = a 
flultry, pestilential wind which destroys tra- 
vellers; from samma = he poisoned; samus 
= poisoning.] 

Meteor. : A hot wind which blows over ths 
deserts of Aaia and Africa, darkening the air 
with the sand which it raises. Under its in- 
fluence the skin feels dry, the respiration it 
accelerated, and there Is burning thirst. The 
simoom is called in Algiers and Italy the 
Sirocco, in Egypt the Kamsin, in Turkey the 
Saraiel, and in Guinea the Hamiattan. The 
Indian hot wind blowing over Central India 
in April and May la a milder form of tha 
Simoom. 

. . * minute’* gleiun of sun. 

Amid the black simoom's eclipse. " 

Moore : Hire- Worshippers. 

*Bl-moon', s. [Simoom.] 

slm-o-san'-rtis, s. [Gr. tripos (simos) =s 
snub-nosed, and aavpos (sauros) = a lizard.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Plesiosauria, confined 
to the Muschelkalk (q.v.). It had a large 
head, with enormous orbits, and teeth sunk in 
distinct sockets. 

* Bl'-mous, a. [Lat. simus.) [Simia.) 

1. Having a flat or snub nose, with the end 
turned up. 

2. Concave. 

" In the ooocftve or simous p*rt of the liver.* — 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, p. 108. 

aim -pai, s. [Nativs name.] 

ZooL : Semnopithecus melalophus ; called also 
the Black-crested Monkey, a native of Suma- 
tra. Body long, slender, pelvic limbs ao long 
that the lilnd-qnartera are higher than ths 
8houldere when the sniinal walks on all-fours. 
There is a long crest of black hair on the top 
of the head; under parts white; back ana 
neck hright yellow and red. 

aim -per. v.i. [Prob. a nasalized form from 
sip (q.v.); cf. Dan. sippe = a woman who is 
affectedly coy ; Sw. tipp = finical, prim ; 
Low Ger. sipp = ths gesture of a compressed 
mouth ^nd affected pronunciation ; Norw. 
semper = fine, smart ; Dan. dial, simper , tem- 
per = affected, coy, prudish ; Prov. Ger. zim- 
pem = to be affectedly coy.] 

1. To flmile in an affected, silly manner. 

“ There doet thoa glide from fiilr to fair, 

Still simpering oo with eager haste." 

Byron : Ton i'outh/ul Friend. 

# 2. To glimmer ; to twinkle. 

** Stars above 

Simper and shine." O. Herbert 

sfcn'-per, s. [Simper, v.] An affected smile 
or smirk ; a smile with an air of affectation 
and silliness. (Byron: Beppo, lxv.) 

sim'-per-er, *. [Eng. simper , v. ; -or A One 
who aimpera. 

“ And well the simperer might be vaio, 

Ho choae tha fairest of the train,' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ▼. TL 

slm'-per-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Simper, v.] 


“or "S** f - ther; w «* wltl Wre * ca ®? 1 < there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pit. 

r. wore, w«lt work, who, son; mute, c&b, oure. unite, cur, rule, fliU; try, Syrian te, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


simperingly— simply 
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*Im'-per-ing-l$f, adv. [Eng. simpering; 
•ly.\ In a simiwing manner; with simpers 
or smirks. 

"Why look* neat Curus all *o simperingly t" 

Marston : Scourgt of V ill any, ill- 8. 

■Tm pf-ea-om-e-ter, «. [Sympiesometer.] 

•fcn'-ple, * sym-ple, a. & t. [Fr. simple , 
from Lat. simplietm , accus. of simplex = 
simple ; lit.= one- fold, from aim-, a prefix 
= same (seen also in stm-el — once, sim-ul 
= together) and plico = to fold ; Sp. simple ; 
Port simples ; ItaL simplice, sempllce.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Single ; not double or duplex ; consist- 
ing of only one thing ; uocompounded or un- 
combined with anything else. 

" Among tubstaooM, tome are called simple, iotn« 
compound, whether taken in • philosophical or vulgar 
*en»e." — Watts : Logic. 

2. Not complex or complicated : as, a simple 
machine. 


3. Mere, pure ; being no mors and no less 
than ; nothing els§ than ; being only. 

“ The sceptre i« a simple reed.’ 

Longfellow! : Golden Legend, It. 

4. Not distinguished by any excellence ; 
plain ; of an average qnality. 


"Thy simple fare, and all thy plain delight*.’* 
Cowper: Taut, L 

5. Not given to deceit, stratagem, art, or 
duplicity; undesigning, artleas, harmless, 
sincere. 

"Off their own element they were a* simple a* 
children.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. itL 

6. Unaffected, plain, artless, unconstrained ; 
not artificial ; nnadomed. 


" In hi* simple *how he harbour* treason. 1 * 

Shaketp. ; 3 Henry >'/.. iii. L 


7. Unmistakable, clear, plain, intelligible : 
as, a simple statement, 

8. Easy to be done ; not difficnlt or com- 
plicated : as, a simple problem, & simple task, 

9. Weak in intellect ; rather silly ; too con- 
fiding. 

“ The simple helieveth every word .”— Proverbs xiv. 15. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bat. : Not consisting of several distinct 
parts ; scarcely divided or branched st all. 

2. Chan . ; Elementary. [Element, II. 2.] 

8. Math. : Not complicated. A simple 

quantity is a quantity containing but one 
term. [Monomial.] A simple eqnstion is 
one of the first degree. Simple addition is 
the addition of numbers expressed in a uni- 
form scale. Simple subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, &c., have corresponding signi- 
fications. 


4. Min. : The same as Homogeneous (q.v.). 

5. PathoL : Uncomplicated with other dis- 
eases : as, simple spoplexy. 

B. A ? substantive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Gen. : Something single ; not mixed or 
compounded. 

"It 1* * melancholy of mine own, compoondrd of 
many simples . extracted from many objects."— 
Shakesp. : As Voss Like It. iv. L 


l. Specif. : A medicinal herb, or medicine 
obtained from a herb ; so called because each 
vegetable was supposed to possess Its parti- 
cular virtue, anti therefore to constitute a 
■imple remedy. 


** There thou »halt coll me simples, and *halt teach 
Thy fiieod the name and healing power* of each." 

Cowper s Death of Damon. 

IL Technically: 


1. Roman Ritual : 

• (1) A feast on which the office of the feria 
was as id, with only a commemoration of the 
feast. 


(2) Any feast which is not a double or semi- 
doubie. The office for a simple differs little 
from the ferial office. 


“ The practice of taking the hymn on simples from 
the common of aaiota . . . only date* from Viua V.” — 
Addis A Arnold : Cath. Diet, p. S44. 

2. Weaving: 

(1) A draw-loom employed in fancy weaving. 

(2) A cord dependent from the tail of a 
harness cord in a draw-loom, having at its 

' end a bob, by which it is pulled to work a 
certain portion of the harness. 

H Simple , when applied to the understand- 
ing, implies such a contracted power «s is 
Incapable of combination ; silly and foolish 
rise in sense upon the former, signifying 
either the perversion or the total deficiency 


of understanding. The behaviour of a person 
may be silly, who from any excess of feeling 
loses his sense of propriety ; the conduct of a 
person will b e foolish, who lias not judgment 
to direct himself. Country people may be 
simple owing to their want of knowledge. 
(Crabb.) 

Simple interest: (See nnder the noun.) 
[Interest, s., II. 1.] 

• simple-answered, a. Making a plain, 
simple answer. 

" Be simple-answered, for we koow the truth.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, lit 7. 

simple asoidians, «. pi . [Ascidiadaj.] 

simple-contract, «. 

Law : A parole promise, verbal or written, 
but not under seal. A simple contract debt is 
one ascertained only by oral evidence or by 
unsealed notes. 

simple-hearted, a. Having a simple, 
open heart ; single-hearted, ingenuous. 

simple-larceny, i. [Larceny.] 

simple-leaf, s. 

Bot. : A leaf consisting of a single piece, 
not divided into leaflets. 

simple - minded, a. Artless, frank, 
straightforward, devoid of duplicity, unsus- 
pecting. 

simple-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being simple-minded ; srtlessness ; 
freedom from duplicity or suspicion. 

simple-mineral, i. 

Afin. : An individual mineral substance, as 
distinguished from a rock. Minerals are not, 
as a rule, really simple, for chemical analysis 
can resolve them into varions elements. 

simple-toothed rodents, s. pi, [Sim- 

PLICIDENTATA.] 

simple-trust, j. 

Law: The term used when property is 
vested in one person in trust for another. 

simple-umbel, *. [Umbil.] 


• sim’ -pie, v.i. [Simple, a.] To gather simples. 

•* While botanists, all cold to smiles and dimpling, 
.Forsake the fair, and patiently— go simpling.” 

Goldsmith ; ProL to Zobeide. 


slm'-ple-n&ss, # sim-ple-nesse, s. [Eng. 
simple; -ness.] 

I. The quality or state of being simple, 
single, or uncompounded. 


" They are least compounded, and approach moat to 
the simpleness of the elements. —Digby : On Bodies. 

2. Artlessneas, simplicity, plainness, inno- 


cence. 

" For never any thing can be amiss. 

When simpleness and dnty tender iU" 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, v. L 


3. Weakness of intellect ; silliness, stupidity, 
folly. 

** What simpleness la thit l I come, I come.” 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet , ill. A 


4. Freedom from complication or difficulty ; 
simplicity : as, the simpleness of a machine or 
remedy. 


* sim’ pier, s. [Eng. simple ) ; -er.] One who 
collects simples, or medicinal herbs ; a 
sim pi 1st, a herbalist. 

*• The rich green beds of eweet-fern give out their 
aromatic savour to the wise old simpler."— Barper's 
Magazine, May, 1S82, p. 958. 


sim-pli-^i-den ta'-ta, s. pi. [Let. nnptez, 
genit simplicis, and neut. pi. of Lat dentatus 
= dentated.] 

Zool. : Simple-toothed Rodents; a sub-order 
of Rodentia (q.v.), The sub-order comprises 
most of the Rodentia, arranged in three sec* 
tions : Sciuromorplia, Myoinorphs, and Hys- 
tricomorpha. 

•slm-pli-ji-ma'-ni, $. pi [Lat. simplex, 
gen it simplicis, and mantis = & hand.] 

Entom. : A division of Car&bidse, instituted 
by Latreille, 

slm-pU^'-l-ter, adv. [Lat.= simply.] 

Law: Without involving anything not 
actually named. 

sim-plig'-f-tfr f. [Fr. simplicite, from Lat 
sim.pl icitatem, accus. of simplicitas. from sim- 
plex, genit simplicis z=. simple (q.v.); 8p. 
simplicidad ; Ital. simplicity, semplicita.] 

I. The quality or stata of being simple, 
single, or uocompounded ; simpleness, single- 
ness. 

** Mandrakes afford • papaverous an pleasant odonr 
in the leaf or appie, discoverable In their simplicity 
and mixture."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, hk. vU., 
ch. vli. 

• 2. That which Is simple, single, uncom- 
pounded, or indivisible. 

“ They divided the divine attributes into so many 
person i ; because the Infirmity of a human mind 
cannot sufficiently conceive, or explain, so much 
power and action In a simplicity to great and indi- 
visible sa that of God."— Pope : View of the Epic Poem, 
i I* 

3. The quality or state of being simple or 
not complex ; freedom from complication. 

“ We are led to oonoeive that great machine of the 
world to have been once in a state of greater sim- 
plicity than uow it t#."— Burnet ; Theory of the Earth. 

4. Freedom from subtlety or abetruseness ; 
plainness, clearness: as, the simplicity of a 
problem. 

5. Freedom from a disposition to duplicity, 
cunning, or stratagem ; srtlessness, sincerity, 
harmlessness, innocence. 

*• By the simplicity of Veuus* doves." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, L L 

6. Plainness, naturalness ; absence of any- 
thing that seems extraordinary. 

H O sweet simplicity of days gone hy ! ” 

Longfellow: The Brook. 

7. Freedom from or absence of artificial 
ornament; plainness : as, simplicity of dress, 
simplicity of style. 

8. Weakness of intellect ; silliness, folly. 

M How long, ye simple ones, will ye love simplicity t * 
— Proverbs i. 22. 


slm-pll-fl-ca'-tion, s. [Fr.] The act of 
simplifying, or of reducing to simplicity or to 
a state not complex. 

** The simplification of machines renders them more 
and more perfect, hut this simplification of the rudi- 
ments of languages readers them more and more 
imperfect.”— Smith : formation of Languages. 

slm'-pll-fy, V.t. [Fr. simplifier, from Lat. 
simplex = simple, and facio — to make ; Sp. 
simplijlcar ; Ital. timplificare, scmpliflcart.] 
To make simple; to reduce to simplicity or to 
a state not complex ; to free from complexity, 
abstruseness, or difficulty ; to make easier or 
simpler. 

" Philosophers ... hid us endeavour to simplify 
ourselves, or to get into a condition requiring of us 
the least that can be to do."— Barrow : Sermons, vol. 
IL, ser. M. 


simpler’s Joy, s. 

Bot . : Verbena officinalis. So named from 
the good sale collectors of simples had for so 
highly esteemed a plant. (Prior.) 

• sim'-plSsse, s. [Fr.] Simplicity, simpleness. 

M Their weeds been not so nighly wore, 

8oeb timpletst mought them »heucL* 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; July. 

slm'-ple-t^n, s. [Fr. simplet, fern, simplctte = 
a simple person, from timple = simple (q.v.).] 
A simple, silly person ; one who is simple, a 
person of weak intellect. 

** They look upon person# employing their time in 
making verse*, pictures or in reading book*, »* 
simpletons c.v lly to be deceived.’— Knox : Winter 
Evenings, even. 60. 

sfcn'-plSx, a. [Lat.] Simple, single. 

• sim-pll'-cian, s. [0. Fr. simplicicn .] A 

simple, artless, or Innocent person; a sim- 
pleton. 

“ Sometimes the veriest simpUdans are most lucky, 
the wisest politician* least, especially where orders 
are unobserved."— Archd. Amway : The Tablet, or 
Moderation of Chat. I., p. 44. 


• sfm'-plist, 9. [Eng. simple); - ist .] One 
who coliecta or is skilled in simpiea ; a simpler. 

•• A plant so unlike a rose, it hath been mistaken by 
some s°°d simplists for nnouratn.’ , ~flrown* : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. IL, ch. vU 

• slm-plfa -tic, a. [Eng. simplist ; -to.] Of 
nr pertaining to simples or a simplist 

• sim' - pli - 1^, s. [See def.] Simplicity. 
(Piers Plouman.) 

sim -plS-5©, *. [Svmploce.] 

S&n'-ply, adv. [Eng. simp(le); - ly .] 

1. Without another orothsra ; simply, alone. 
Absolutely. 

“ If he take her, let him take her simply."— Shakesp. • 
Merry Wises of Windsor, iii. 2. 

2. In a simple manner ; without art, dupli- 
city, or subtleness ; srtlessly, plainly. 

3. In a plain manner; unostentatiously, 
plainly. 

** Simply let these, like him of Samos, live. 

Let herbs to them a bloodless banquet give. 

Cowper .' To Charles Dtodati, eiegy vl. 


boil, b6^; p&Ht, J^rl ; cat, 9011, chorus, fhln, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-clan, -ti&n = shan, -tlon, -sion = shiin; -lion, -§ion = -cions, -tions, -sions = sbiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d?L 
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4. Merely, eolely, only. 

*' By imitation. J do oot mean Imitation In It* 
largest sense, but simply tbs following of otbar 
ter* Reynolds: Hsceurse tL 

a. In a simple or foolish manner ; foolishly, 
weakly ; like a simpleton. 

sim sdn, * sln'alon, * sen’eion, (cl as 
sh), s. [Fr. senegon.) [Senecio.] 

Bot. : Senecio vulgaris* 

slm'-u-la-elire (chr© as ker), t. [Lat. 

simulacrum ~ sn image, a likeness, from Sim- 
ula =; to make like, to simulate (q.v.).] An 

image. 

" Phidias mads of tvory th« s! mulackra ar lmaga of 
Jopiter "—JXyot; Cowmow, foL *2 b. 

♦ »im-u-lar, a. & a. [Simulate.] 

A. As subst. : One who simulates or coun- 
terfeits something ; one who pretends to be 
what he is not; a hypocritical pretender; a 
simulator. 

” Hide thee, thou bloody baud, 

Thoo pert ore r, thou ttmular of virtae. 

That art Inoeatuona." ^hakesp. ; Lear, ill. *. 

B. As adj. ; Simulated, counterfeited, 
specious, false. 

” I return ad with similar proof snoogh .** 

Bhakesp. : Cymbeiine, ▼. t, 

* sim -u-late, a. [Lat. timulalus, pa. par. of 
rimxdo — to feign, to pretend, to make like ; 
similis = like ; Simula together.] Simulated, 
feigned, pretended, false. 

"They bad vowed a s hnukUe chastity.**— Bale: 
MnglisU Votaries, pc ii. 

•im' u-late, v.l. [Fr. simuler ; Sp. & Port. 
simular.] [Simulate, o.] To assume the 
likeoes* of ; to assume the mere signs or 
appearance of falsely; to feign, to counter- 
feit, to shsm, to imitate. 

” The stem* and foliage of a creeper are so simulated 
that nature is oot more lithe and living than the 
atim*.'—JMily Teieyrapk, Jan. It. ISM. 

*im u la-tlon, ». [Fr., from Lat. slmula- 

tionen t, accos. of simvlatlo — an appearance 
falsely assumed, from simulatus — simulate 
(q.v.); Sp. simulacion ; Ital. simulazione.] 
The act of simnlating, or of pretending to be 
what one is not ; the act of assuming a deceit- 
ful character or appearance. 

** Simulation is put ou that we may look into the 
cards of another, where** dissimulation intends no- 
thin* more than to hide ourowa. H —HolingbroJke : Idea 
0/ a Patriot King. 

1 Simulation, and dissimulation differ in 
that the former ia the deceitful assumption of 
a false character, the latter ia the concealment 
of the true character. 

♦ sfm -u-la-tor, a. [Lat] One who elmu- 
lates or feigns. 

" They are merely sineuLitars of the part they sus- 
tain. —Ha Quineey ■ Autob. Sketches, L 2WL 

* aim’-u la-tor-^, a. [Lat simulatorius.] 
Consisting in or characterized by simulation. 

♦ "■**?«*■ this flight of the Syrians 

to be but simulators, and politlcke only to draw Israel 
oot of their citla. — Bp. llaU ; Pontine 0 / Samaria. 

Bfm-u-lld’-i-tiin, *- [Mod. Lat, dimln. from 
simulium (q.v.).] 

PalaonU: A genus of Diptera, akin to 
Simulium, from the Purbeck beds. 

•I-mu'-ll-ftm, *. [Lat simulo.] [Simulate.] 
Entom. : Sand-fly ; a genus of Bibionidse or 
of Tipnlidse. They resemble mosquitoes, and 
their bite often prodaces very painful swell- 
ings. Simulium replans is a common British 
species. The larva lives on the eutvaquatic 
stem of Phellandriuraand Siam, to which also 
it attaches its cocoon. Other species Inhabit 
South America, Lapland, Ac. One, S . colum- 
lxUfche7isc, swarms along the Lower Danube, 
and bites so severely as sometimes to injure 
cattle fatally. ^ 

t sim-ftl-ta-Hs'-I-t^, s. [Eng. rimultane- 
(m«); -xty.] The quality or state of being 
simultaneous ; simultaneousness. 

_/* These equation* am equation* of condition for 
simultaneity. — Harris A Pack; Math. DiaUonary. 

•Imiilta-ne-ous, a. [Low Lat. sbnul- 
taneus, from simxdtim ~ st the same time, 
from Lat. simul — together. ] Happening, 
done, or taking place at the same time. 

-All that we had need of. in the performing of 
dwee. ia only God a concurrence, whether previous or 
simultaneous. —Hammond: Works, lv. 470. 

simultaneous equations, *. pi 

Math.: Two equations are simnltaneona 
when the value of the unknown quantities 


which enter them are the sain a in both at the 
same time. A group of equatinua is sinml* 
taneous when the value of the unknown 
quantities is the same la them all at the same 
time. 

sim-iU ta'-nS-ous-l^, adv. [Eng. *mia- 

taneous; -ly.] In a simultaneous manner; at 
the same time ; together ; in conjuuciion. 

sim -dl-ta'-ne-ous-ndss, *. [Eng. simul- 
taneous: -ness.] The quality or state of being 
simultaneous, or of happening, acting, being 
done, or taking place at the same time. 

"There h*j been uo explanatioo of the simultane- 
ousnees with which th*y all appeared together.— 
Scribner's Mag mi ne, May, liwW, p. 2 . 

* slm'-ul-t^, i. [Lat simuitas — grudge, en- 
mity.] Private grudge or quArret 

** To enquire after doieestle simultier, tholr sports, 

or affection*. **• — Ben Jonson : Hi sco series. 

sim'-urg, s. [Pera.] A fabulous monstrous 
bird of the Persians. [Hoc.] 

sin, •sinne, syxrne, *. [AS. syn, sinn t 

senn, genit., dat., and accus. eynne ; cogn. 
with Dut. zonde; Icel. synd, syndh; Dan. & 
8w. synd; O. H. Ger. suntja t sundja ; Ger. 
tiinde; Lat sons = gniliy.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Any voluntary transgression of the law 
of God ; disobedience to the divine command ; 
any violation of the divine command ; moral 
depravity, wickedness, iniquity. Sin includes 
not only actions, but neglect of known duty, 
all evil thoughts, words, purposes, end all 
that ia contrary to the law or God. It may 
consist in commission, when a known divine 
law Is violated, or in omission, when a positive 
divine command or a rule of duty Is volun- 
tarily and wilfully neglected. 

"All crime* *r* indeed aim. bat not »U sins crimes. 
A sin may b# la the thought or secret purpose of a 
man, of which neither * Judge, uor * wltuem, nor any 
m&n can take notice ; hut * crime is such * sin u 
consiat* io an action against the i*w, of which action 
he can be accused. *nd tried by a jadge, and ha cou- 
vioced or cleared by vritoewe*. Farther, that which 
U no sin in itoelt, bat iodiflareot, may be made tin by 
a poaitlr* ia w. -—Hobbs: On the Common Lotas of 
Pngland. 

2. An offence in general ; & transgression, a 
breach : as, a sin against good taste. 

*3. A sin-offering; an offering made to 
atone for ain. 

“ He hath made bh» to be sin for u*. who knew no 
•In. that we might M*uade the ri«htoou*ue*a of God 
in him —2 CorinthlaM. ▼. tL 

* 4. A man enormously wicked ; the incar- 
nation of sin. 

Thoa oari*t tin, robb’d thu*iwwailimf land 
Of noble Buckingham." 

» — , , « Shakesp.: Henry TUI., m.%. 

XL Technically: 

1. Script. & Protest. Theol. : Sin Is used geu- 
erically (1 Kings viii. S4 ; Rom. vi. 1) and spe- 
cifically (Exod. xxx iv. 7). It is defined as the 
transgression of the law (1 John 111. 4). All 
sins are not equally great (Exod. xxxii. 31 ; 

1 Sam. 1L 17). Distinction ia recognized be- 
tween a “alii onto death” and a elu “not 
unto death" (1 John v. 16). There are sins 
against one’s self (Num. xvi. 38 ; Acts xvi. 2S) 
and against one’s fellow-man (Gen. xlii. 22; 
Mstt. xviii. 21), but every sin is also a sin 
against God (Dent. xx. 18), which is so Im- 
portant, that compared with it the others may 
almost be left unraentioned (cf. Psalm 1L 4, 24). 
Unlike crime, or transgression of human law, 
ain may be committed without any overt act ; 
there may be ains of thought as well as sins 
of word or deed (Matt. v. 22-28). Theologians 
divide sins into sins of omission and of com- 
mission ; the former characterized by the 
omission of some commanded duty, and the 
latter by the commission of some deed posi- 
tively forbidden. Another division is into 
Original and Actual Sin. [Osioinal-sin.] 

2. Roman Theol : Sin was defined by St. 

Augustine as “any thought, word, or deed 
against the law of God,” and hia definition la 
generally followed by theologians. The Coun- 
cil of Trent (sees, vi., can. 23) defined that 
“no one can avoid aiu altogether, except by 
a special privilege of God, as the Church holds 
of the Blessed Virgin.” Hence follows the 
division into mortal and venial. [MoaTAL-ac? 
Venial-sin.] ' 

• sin-born, «. Born of sin ; originally 
sprung or derived from sin. (Milton : P. A, 

X 696.) 

* sin-bred, *. Produced or bred from 
sin. (Milton: P. L., lr. 815.) 


* sin-eater, i. 

Folklore : A man who, for a small consJ. 
deration, professed to take noon himself the 
sins of a person recently deceased. [Sin- 
eating.] 

** The mwwr am, that when the eorp*e w*i 
brought oat of the hou«. and laid od tk* bier, a loaf 
of bread wa* brought oat and deUrered to tha tin- 
eoter orer Ibe ourp** a* a!*o a maaard-bo»l, of 
mapie, full of beer (which he wa* to drink op) aiid 
■Ixpeoce io money; In oon*lderatl»u Thereof he'took 
upon himaelf. ipso facto, *U the sine of the defunct, 
and freed hlui or her from walking after thw were 
dead.”— Aubrey, io Hone; Year Book, July lit 

# Bin-eating, *. 

Folklore: A practice formerly common, by 
which a man [Sin-eater], in consideration of 
a small quantity of food and drink and a 
trifling money gratuity, professed to take 
upon himself tha elns of a person deceased. 
The practice is said by Laurence Howel (Hist. 
Pontificate) to have originated from a mistaken 
interpretation of Hoses iv. 8 : “ They eat up 
the sins of my people.’ 

“ An u*age called sin-eating undoahtedly *tom in 
Cathollo time*, and, however it may have beeu 
limited to the clergy in early age*, wa* alter wanU 
coutinued and practised a* K profeaaioa by certai* 
pereona called •in-e*tere.”— Bone : Year Book, July l*. 

ain -offering, *. 

Judaism: Heb. (chhattath), s sacrifice 

far the removal of sin, first instituted in 
Lev. iv. When a sin had been committed hy 
an anointed priest, a young bullock without 
blemish was brought to the door of the taber- 
nacle of the congregation before the Lord. 
The priest laid bis hand upon the bullock’s 
head (as if to transfer his sins to the animal), 
and then killed it before the Lord. [Scape- 
goat.] He next sprinkled Its blood seven 
times before the veil of the sanctuary, put 
some of It on the horns of the altar of in- 
cense, bamt the fat, Ac., and theu the bullock 
itself outside the camp (Lev. iv. 1-12). There 
were similar ceremonies in the case of the 
people st large (13~2i), or of a ruler (22-26), 
or one of the common people (27-85). Some- 
times a ram or a kid of the goats was sub- 
stituted for a bullock, or, iu case of poverty, 
a turtle-dove (v. 7) ; or, if the indigence was 
still greater, the tenth part of an ephah of fine 
flour (1 1). There were stated times or occa- 
sions on which ain -offerings were sacrificed 
(Num. xxviii. 15; xxix. 88). The Christian 
sees in the sin-offering a vivid type of the 
propitiatory sacrifice of Christ. (CC. Heb. 
vii. 27; ix 18, 14 ; x. 26, Ac.) 

"Tb« fl«*h of tha bullock atult thou born without 
tha camp : it U « sin-offering’— Kxodu* xxix. 14. 

* Bin-sick, o. Buffering from the effect* 
of ain. 

" O God, whoaa favourable eye 
The soul revive*.** 

Core per: Olnty Hymns, lrili 

* sin-worn, a. Worn by sin. (MiUon: 
Comus, 17.) 

•in, ♦ Binnc, • singen, ♦ slnegon, • sun- 
gen, v.i. A t. [A.8. syngian, gesyngian.) 
[Bin, a] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To commit ain ; to depart voluntarily 
from the path of duty prescribed by God to 
man ; to violate or transgress the divine law 
In any particular, either bv commission of a 
sin, or by omission to folfil a positive com- 
mand ; to transgress. 

^ "AH have sinned and coma short of tha glory of 
God. —Homans iii, S3, 

^ Frequently followed by against. 

** Against thee only have f firmed. '—Psalm 1L i. 

% To offend, to transgress, to trespass, 
(Followed by against.) 

** I am a man 

i[ore sinned against than a! uniftg.** 

Shakesp. ; Lear, lit A 

* B. Trans. : To commit, as a ain. 

” Dost thou repent thee of tha aiu wa sinned t* 

A. C. Smnbuma : Tristrom of Lyons* -e, v. 

Sinning one's mercies: Being ungratafkl 
for the gifts of Providence. (Scotch.) 

sin, adv. & conj. [Since.] 

♦Si-naa'-an, □. [See dcf.] Of or pertaining 
to the Blnse or people of ancient China; 
Chinese. 

** And SamArcand by Orua. Temira throng 
Ta Faquin, af hinman kiog*.' 

Milton: P. L., xt IM, 

si'-na-Ite, s. [After Mount Sinai, when 
found ; auff. -Us (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. : A name suggested by Roziire for 
the granite* of Mount Sinai (q.v.). [Syenite.] 


^ A*’-** 11 ' w8t * hfir ^ cam ’ 1 - tbtr *’ Pi*. ^ Mr. marine; *5. P?t, 

or. wore wait work, Whd, oda; mate. cSb, cure, aalte. our. rfile, rtUl; try. SJrlan. w, ce = e; ey = a; «u = kv. 
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Si-na-Itlc, * Si-na'-io, o. [See def.] Of 
or pertaining to Mount Sinai ; given or made 
at Mount Sinai. 

«in'-a mine, s. [Lat. sin(apls) = mustard, 
and'Eng. amine,) ^ 

Om. ; C 4 H 6 N 2 = C3H5 [ N. A basic com- 

S ^und, discovered in 1839 by Robiqust and 
ussy, prepared by rubbing together a mix- 
ture of oue part thlo8iusmine and five parts 
mercuric nxide, exhausting with ether, eva- 
poratiug, dissolving the viscid mass in boiling 
water, snd allowing it to crystallize. It forms 
white, 8hiniug, triclinio prisms, which melt 
at 100*, is very bitter to tne taste, inodorous, 
and dissolves in water, alcohol, and ether. 
Its aqueous solution has an alkaline reaction, 
and is precipitated by tannic acid. With 
nitrate of silver it forms a resinous precipi- 
tate. 


• sln-a-mome, *. [Cinnamon.] 

■f-n&p'-fo, a, [Eng. sinap(ine); -fc.] Of or 
pertaining to mustard ; derived from or con- 
tained in mustard. 


emaplcacid, s. 

Chem. : Ci,H„K) 5 =< C l'g»°» )r } O a . A dl- 
basic acid, obtained by boiling sinapin e sulpho- 
cyanate with potash or baryta water. It 
crystallizes in prisms, which melt between 
150* and 200*, is sparingly soluble in waiter 
and alcohol at the ordinary temperature, very 
soluble in boiling alcohol, but insoluble in 
ether. It forms easily soluble salts with the 
alkalis, sparingly solubls with the earths and 
metallic oxides, but all ths salts deeompoee 
with great facility. 


sln'-a-pine, e. [Lat. simpiU) = mustard ; 

Chenu : An organic base, exist- 

ing as snlphocyanate in the seed of Sfiuipis 
alba , and first extracted by Henry «nd Oarot 
in 1825. It la only known In the form of its 
salta (q.v.). 

sinapin e-sulphate, ». 

Chcm.: C 16 H 2 3N05.H 2 S04,2H 2 0. Obtained 
by adding a small quantity of sulphuric acid 
to a hot concentrated alcoholic solution of 
slnapine snlphocyanate. It forme rectangular 
plates, soluble in water and boiling alcohol, 
insoluble in ether. 


sinapin ©-snlphocyanate, s. 

Chem. : CirH^NaSO,, = C^H^NOs-HSCN. 
Dry mustard flour freed from fixed oil by pres- 
sure, and washed with cold alcohol as long as 
the alcohol acquires a yellow colour, Is bojled 
with alcohol of 85 per cent., and filtered. On 
evaporating the filtrate, and removing the 
layer of fat from the solution, stnapine sulpho- 
cyanata crystallizes out in loose tufts of white 
pearly needles, which melt at 130*. It is in- 
odorous, tastes bitter, snd dissolves with a 
yellow colour in water, alcohol, and ether. 
When strongly heated, it decomposes, giving 
off empyreumatk oils which bum with lumin- 
ous flame, leaving chaicoal. 


al na'-pls, #. [Lat. sinapi, stnapie , from Or. 
trivam, vivnirv, «ruoprt, a»K»pn» (sinapi, sinopu, 
tint pi, sinipu ) = mnstard.] 

1. Bot. : Formerly a genus of Brassicldte, 
now reduced by Sir J. Hooker to s eub-genus 
of Brassica, characterized by spreading sepals. 
Four are British: Brassica nigra, Black, B. 
adpressa or incana, Floury Mustard ; B. Sina- 
| listrum , Charlock ; and B, alba, White Mus- 

2. Pham, : [Mustard, 3.]. 

sln&p'-Is-ine, [Lat. stnapts = mnstard ; 
-<ne (Cheni.).~\ 

Chem,: Simon’s name for s white scaly 
crystalline substance, obtained from black 
mustard seed by extracting with alcohol and 
ether. 


sin ap-Iam, *. [Lat., from Gr. aivamtrpAc 
tenapismoe) = the use of a mustard blister, 
irom vivfLnifa {sinapizo) — to nse a mustard 
blister.] 

Pham. : (1) A mnstard plaster or poultice ; 

(2) the application of a mustard plaster or 
poultice. [Poultice, 2.] 

sl-nhp'-&line, s, [Eng. sinap(ic); (alcoh)ol, 
and suff. -ine.] [Diallyl-urea.] 


■in'-ua line, 1. [Fr. $in(apiquc), and (al)ca- 
line.]' 

Chem. : C5H13NO. A brownish crystalline 
mass, obtained, together with ainaplc acid, 
by boiling sinaplne sulphocyantte with bary- 
ta water. It has a stroog alkaline reaction, 
dissolves sulphur, and precipitates most of 
the metallic oxidee from their solution. Its 
salts are extremely deliquescent. 


sin?©, * Bins, *eithens, •sithence, 
* si then, * sin, *sith, * stthe, adv., prep., 
k coni . [A. 8. eidhdhan, sidhdhon, sydhdhan , 
sedhdhan, siodhdhan = after that, since, for 
sidh dhdm=: after that: = after (prep.), 

dham, dat. masc. of the demonstrative pron.] 

A. At adverb : 

1. From that time; from then till now; 
after that time up to now. 

"Sittc*, I hare oot mnch Importuned you.’ 

Bhaketp. : Comedy of Error t, lv. L 

2. At a period or point of time subsequent 
to one already mentioned : as, I have heard 
since that he is dead. 


3. Before this or now ; ago. 

“ Twelv* years lines, 

Thy father wax the duke of Milan." 

Shakezp. : Trmpett, L S. 

• 4. When. 


•• We know the time #Ih« he was mild and aflkhla." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., ilL L 

B. As prep. ; Even from the time of ; in or 
during the period subsequent to ; after. (With 
a past event for the object.) 

M Not tines Widow Dido’s time.**— Shaketp. i Tern, 
pett, Ii. L 

C. As conjunction : 

1. From the time that or when. 


•‘How long la it. count, * 
t the physician at your father's died t" 
Shaketp. ; Aits Well that Ends Well, i. 2. 


2. Seeing that ; because that ; inasmuch as ; 
considering. 

“ Bines thou art dead, le, here I prophesy ; 

Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend. 

Shaketp. : Tenia Adonis, 1,156. 


sincere', a. [Fr., from Lat. sincerus, a word 
of doubtful etymology, some considering it a 
contraction of sine cerd = without wax, like 
the strained honey, the best in the shop, 
while others consider sin- to be the same as 
in sin-guli = one by one, sem-el = once, sim-ui 
= together, and -cerus to be connected with 
cerno — to separate ; 8p. k ItaL sincere.] 

* 1. Pure, unmixed. 

"The mind of a man, as ft is not of that content or 
receipt to compreheud knowledge without helpe aud 
supplies, so again. It is not sincere, but of an ill and 
corrupt tincture. " — Bacon : Interpretation of Jfature , 
ch. xvL 

* 2. Unhurt, uninjured, whole. 

M Ho tried a tough well choeen spear ; 

Th‘ inviolable body stood tincere." 

Dryden : Ovid; Met amor phote.t ail. 

3. Being in reality what It appears or pre- 
tends to be ; not feigned, not assumed ; 
genuine, real, true. [See also example under 
Nard, 2.] 

"A mourn log mnch more sincere than oo the death 
of ana of thoee princes whose accursed ambition is the 
sole cause of war.*— A ncx: On th « Folly of War . 

4. Honest, undissembling, frank, truthful, 
true ; really meaning what one says or does. 

“ Assure yourself that I never was more sincere."— 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., oh. xxlii. 


eln-^ere'-ly, adv. [Eng. sincere ; -ly.] 

1. In a sincere manner ; without mixture or 
alloy. 

** Commonwealths . . . absolutely and rineerety made 
of anv of them . . . hutalwaies mixed with another.” 
— Smith ; Commonwealth, bk. i., ch. vl. 

2. Honestly ; with purity of heart, purpose, 
or motives ; in sincerity ; without simulation 
or disguise. 

"Nothing simply or tinesrely done." 

Daniel: Dedlc. of (Jueen'i Arcadia. 

Sln-^er© -n&5S, S. [Eng. sincere ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being sincere ; sincerity. 

" Suddenly see yon leave off this tinesreruu." 

Beaum. & FleL : Woman Pleated, lv. L 

Bln-9<Sr'-I-t& *• [F f * sinctritt, from Lat. 
sinceritatem , accns. of sinceritas, from sincerus 
~ sincere (q.v.); Sp. sinceridad ; Ital. *iu- 
ceritd.] 

m 1. The quality or state of being pure or 
nmnixed. 

“The Oermaus ire a people that more than ail the 
world. I think, may boast tincerity, as being for some 
thousand yearsa pareandnomixed peopls ."— FMtham : 
Brief Character of the tow Countries, p. f>*. 

2. The quality or state of being sincere or 
honest in mind, motives, or intention ; free- 


dom from simulation or disguise ; genuine* 
neas of purpose ; truthfulness, earnestness. 

“ Sincerity is a dutv uo less plaiu than Important." 
— Ana*.- Sermons, voL Hi., ser. «. 

Binch, s. [Sp. cincho.] A strap whereby the 
loop on the end of the girth nf a Spanish 
saddle is laced to the loop on the saddle. The 
Spaniards and Mexicans do not use a buckle, 
but pass a strap, rope, or raw-hide over and 
over around the loops, and tuck the end in. 
“Has quietly wriggled and swelled himself uuttl he 
has got far euoogh through the <incA to try his experi- 
ment.” — Seri b ner's Magazine, April, 1880, p. »3& 

Bln-^p'-it-al, a. [Lat. sinciput, genlt. ain- 
cii)itw = the fore-part of the head.] Of or 
pertaining to the sinciput (q.v.). 

Bin-^-piit, a [Lat., from smi = half, and 
caput = the head.] 

Anat. : The upper part of the head* 

* sln'-der, #. [CiNnER.] 

sin' doc, «. [SlNTOC.] 

gln' don, «. [Lat, from Gr. trivSwv (slndtin).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A piece of cotton or linen ; 
a wrapper. 

" There were found a book and a letter, both written 
In flue parchment, and wrapped in tindont of linen.” 
— Bacon. 

2. Surg. : A email piece of rag or a round 
pledget introduced into the hole made in the 
cranium by a trephine. 

* sin'-drft a. [Sundry.] 

Bine, s. ’ [Lat. sinus = & curve, a fold, a bosom, 
a gulf.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A gulf, a bay. 

" The Persian rin*." Sylvester : Colonies, M. 

2. Trigon. : The straight line drawn from 
one extremity of an arc perpendicular to the 
diameter passing through the other extrem- 
ity. If from any point on one side of a plane 
angle a perpendicular be let fall upon the 
other aide, thns forming a right-angled tri- 
angle, the ratio of the hypothennse of this 
triangle to the perpendicular le the sine of 
the angle. 

(1) Arithmetic of sines : Analytical trig- 
onometry, the object of which is to exhibit 
the relations of the sines, cosines, tangents, 
&c., of arcs, multiple arcs, die. 

(2) Artificial sines ; Logarithms of the na- 
tural sines or logarithmic sines. 

(3) Line of sines: A line on the sector, or 
Gunter’s scale, &c., divided according to the 
ainea, or expressing the sines. 

(4) Natural sines : Sines expressed by natural 
numbers. 

(5) Versed sine of an arc or angle: The seg- 
ment of the diameter intercepted between the 
sine snd the extremity of the arc. 

sin© - galvanometer, sin© - com - 
pass, s. 

Elect. : A galvanometer in which the strength 
of the current is measured by the sine of the 
angle through which the coil has to be turned 
to be parallel to the deflected ueedls. 

"It tomj be worth while to point out that any gal- 
vanometer may be used as a tine-galvanometer, even 
though it ii not provided with a graduation to show 
the angle through which it has been turned."— Proa 
Phyt. Hoc. London . pt. ii., p. 10A .<• 

Bl'-nS, prep. [Lat.] Without 

Bln© dl©, vhr. [Lat = without a day.J 
A phrase used in reference to an adjournment 
or prorogation of an assembly or meeting, as 
of s court or parliament, when no specified 
day or time is fixed for ita re-assembling or 
for the resuming of business. When a de- 
fendant is allowed to go sine die, he is dis- 
missed the court 

sin© qua non. phr. (Lat = without 
which not.] Something absolutely necessary 
or indispensable ; an indispensable condition. 

* sine-qua-non-nl-neBi, s. Indispen- 
sability. ( Southey : Doctor, ch. ill., a. I.) 

* sln'-S-ciir-^l, a. [Eng. sinecur(e ) ; -«J.] Of 
or pertaining to a sineoure ; of the nature of a 
sinecure. 

sln -c-ciire, s. [Lat. sine curd = without cure 
of souls.] 

1 . Strictly sn ecclesiastical benefice, without 
cure of sonls. There are three sorts of ecclesi- 
astical sinecures t 


bSfc, Jtffrl; CAt, fell, ohoruB, fhln, benqh; go, fcem; thin, thin; eln, af ; expect, ^Cenophon, e*i*t. -Xng. 

-©Un, -ti&n = shan. -sion = eliun ; -flon, ion = r.hun. -clous, tlous, -dons = shiis. -bio, -die, Ac. = bfl, d$L 
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sinecure— singing 


(1) Where the benefico is a donative, and 
Is committed to the Incumbent by the patron 
expressly without cure of eouls, the cure 
either not existing or being intrusted to a 
▼icar; this is the strictest form of ecclesiastical 
beuetice. 

(2) Certain cathedral offices, viz., the canon- 
ries and prebends, and, according to eome 
authorities, the deaneries. 

(3) Where a parish ia destitute of parish- 
ioners, having become depopulated. 

2. Any office or post which has remuneration 
without employment. 

“ Tfa» treat patent office* In the exchequer . . . are 
tinecur*,. “ — Burk* : On Economical Reform. 

• ain-4-ourc, v.t. [Sinecure, «.] To place 
in a sinecure. 

• sln'-tf-CUT-I^m, s. [En g. rinecur(e) ; -ism.] 
The state of holding a sinecure. 

• sln'-S-chr-Ist, s. [En^, tinecur(e); -isL] 

1. One who holds a sinecure. 

2. An advocate or supporter of sinecures. 

• sln’-S-pite, s. [Lat. sinapi , tinapls — mus- 
tard.] Something resembling mustard-seed. 

■In-ef-Io, a. [Formed from Gr. 2lVa (Sina) 
= China.] Contained in, or derived from 
Chinese wax. 

sinesi o-acid, *. 

Chem. : C^H^Qj (7). Lewy'a name for a 
fetty acid, which he obtained by heating 
Chinese- wax with potash lime. 

sin-S-thyl'-a-mine, a. [Contract, from 
thiosinethylamine (q.v.).] 


Cl tent. ; CgHjoNj 


CN ) 

= C3H5 VN. 
C2H5J 


Ethylsin- 


amine. A bitter compound, produced by de- 
composing thiosinethylamine with pluinbio 
hydrate. It crystallizes in needles arranged 
in dendritic groups, melts to a colourless 
liquid at 100*, ia insoluble in water, but soluble 
iu alcohol and ether. 

sln'-ew (ew as n), * il-newe, • sl-nowe, 
* sy-newe, s. [A.S. *inu, wnw, jionu; 
cogn. wifh Dut. zenuw; Dan. sene ; 8w. sena ; 

O. H. Ger. senawa, senetoa , senuwa; Ger. sehne.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

h In the same sense as II. 

*• Warrior, who hiut waited long. 

Firm of eouI, of line* strong. " 

Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, UL lk 

*2. Muscle, nerve. 

“ The feeling pow*r, which I* ilia'* root. 
Through ev'ry living part Itaelf doth abed 
By linoM, which extend from head to foot." 

Daria. {Todd.) 

3. That which gives strength or vigour ; 
that In which strength consists. 

“ Nay. patience, or wo break the line *, of our plot,** 
—Shaketp. : Twelfth Might. U. k 

IL Anat. : A tendon (q.v.). 

^ The sinewt of war : Money. 

" Tha Iri»h Loyal and Patriotie Union will aopply 
the tine * * of war.~ —Doily Telegraph, Oct. It, 1M4. 

ftlnew- shrunk, a. 

Farr . ; Having the sinews under the belly 
■hronk by excessive fatigue. (Said of a horse.) 

•sin'-ew (ew as u\ v.t. [Sinew, a] To 
knit strongly together, as with sinews. 

“ Aak tha lady Bona for thy queen : 

So ahalt tbon line* both tbeae lands together." 

Shaketp. : s Htnry VI.. IL k 

•In owed (ew aa U), o. [Eng. sinew; -ed.] 

1. Having sinews. 

2. Strong, vigorous, firm, einewy. 

" Drew 

With tinnfd arm the atubborn yaw." 

. w , v w Tickell: Ode . 

♦ sm'-e-wefr s. [Fr. senivl.] 

Lot. : The seed of Sinapis nigra. 

* ftln ew i nSse (ew as u), s. [Eng. sinewy; 
-ne».] The quality or state of being sinewy. 

*«In ew-Ish (ew as u), a. [Eng. sinew ; 
-tsfc.] Sinewy. 

M Hia body tinewUh and strong oommet."— Bolin- 
shed .* Conquett of Ireland, eh, xxi v. 

sln -ew-l^sa (ew as U), a. [Eng. Sinew ; 
-<«».] Devoid of sinews; hence, having no 
strength or vigour. 

••Hi* toot. In bony whitenee*. glitter d th«ra, 
Bhronken and tinewleu and ghiutly bare.* 

Byron : Hebrew Melodiet ; Saul 


•sin’ ew ous (ew as u), a. [Eng. sinew; 

-ous.] Sinewy. 

“ HI* arm* and other limbs more tinewout than 
fleahia."— Holimhed: Conquett of Ireland, ch. x. 

Sin -ew-^r (ew as U), a. [Eng. sinew; -y.] 

1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or resembling 
a sinew. 

“The tinewy thread ray brain let* fall 
Through every part. Donne. 

2. Well braced with sinews ; strong, vigor- 
ous, nervous. 

” Hi* • inewy throat *eem* by convulilon* twitched." 

Scott : The Poacher. 

sx'-ne^, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Staphylea pinnata. 

sin' ful, *syn-fui, *syn-vol, a. [A.S. 

synfull .] 

1. Full of sin ; tainted with sin ; wicked, 
unholy ; acting or living sinfully. 

” Depart from m*. for 1 am a tinful man.*'— Luk, 
iii. a. 

2. Containing sin ; consisting of ein ; con- 
trary to the laws of God ; wicked : as, sinful 
actions, sinful thoughts. 

8ln*-ful-l^, adv. [Eng. sinful; - ly .] In a 

sinful manner ; wickedly ; in a manner con- 
trary to the laws of God. 

" Thy uelghebour thou witest tlnfuUy, 

And aayat, thou ha*t a litel aud he hath alL" 

Chaucer : C. T., 4,51k 

sin ful ness, s. [Eng. sinful; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sinful ; iniquity, 
wickedness, criminality, depravity, moral cor- 
ruption. 

, “ Supernal graoe oon tending 

With tinful nett of men." MiUon : P. L., xL wo. 

sing (pa. t., sang, •song, * songs, *sung, pa. 
par. * sang , sung), v.i.&t. [A.S. singan (ps. t. 
sang, pi. sungon, pa. par., sungen); cogn. 
with Dut zingen (pa. t. song, pa. par. gezon - 
gen); IceL syngja (pa. t. saung , song ; pn. par. 
sunginn); Dan. synge; 6w. sjunga; Goth. 
siggwan; Ger. singen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To otter sounds with melodious Inflections 
or modulations of the voice, either as fancy 
may dictate, or according to the notes of a 
song or tune. 

“ To tha lute ahe tuna.' 

Skaketp. 1 Peridei iv. (ProLf 

2. To utter sweet or melodious sounds ; to 
produce or emit rhythmical or pleasing sounds 
as birds. 

“The bird* *uch pleasure took 
That *orae would ting.' 

Shake , p. ; Romeo A Juliet, IL t 

Snme think that male birds sing to attract 
the females ; others that their song is intended 
only for a call. There is great rivalry between 
males as to which will sing best At other 
times than the breeding se&sou the male sings 
apparently to please himself. ( Darwin : De- 
scent of Man, pt Ji., ch. xiii.) 

* 3. To make or cause a small shrill sound. 
" Through his man* and tail tha high wind ting*.” 

Shaketp. ; Venui * Adonii, *)5. 

T The singing of a kettle, or, strictly speak- 
ing, of the water in a kettle, is produced by 
the formation and successive condensation of 
the first bubbles which rise as the water 
begins to boil. 

4. To relate or speak of something lo num- 
bers or verse. 

“ d from «arth, and *ar*d from paaaloo, ting 
Of human hop* by crow ar«ut d**troy'd." 

X> rr (Todd.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To utter with musical or melodious 
modulations of the voice. 

" And to the mardena eowndlng tymbrel* tong 
In well attuned note* a loyoua lay." 

Spenier: P. Q., I. xiL T. 

2. To celebrate in song ; to give praise to in 
verse. 

" Arm* and tha man 1 ting." 

* Dry den : Virgil; JRntid L 1. 

3. To usher, attend on, or accompany with 
singing 

44 Sing him home." Shaketp, t At Tou Like It, iv. 2. 

4. To produce an effect on by singing. 

J' Sing me now aileep." — Shaketp. ; Midrummer 
Might t Dream, li, 8. 

If 1. To sing small: [Small], 

* 2. To sing sorrow : To fare badly. 

“A* for the poor *qulre* they may ting eorro*. H — 
Jarwi,: Don Quixote, pti„ bk. ilL, ch. iv. 

sing-song, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

I. The term for bad singing or drawling ; 


a drawling or monotonous tone ; a wearisoias 
repetition of similar notes or tones. 

2. A convivial meeting, where each person 
is expected to contribute a song. 

" He deposed that he aaw the defendant at the 
ling-tong.' — DaUy Telegraph, Jau. 13, 138k 

* 3. A song, a rhyme. 

“ Thl* tingeong vm made on the EnglUh by the 
Scota."— ■ Fuller; Worthiet : BarktMre. 

B. As a dj. : Drawling, monotonous, chant- 
ing. 

" Keeping time to the ting-tong drawl by a rapid 
waving of their bodie*."— Field, Oct 3, 1885. 

* sing-song, v.i. To write poetry. 

" You ait 

Singsonging here." Tennyton ; Queen Mary, U. L 

* sing a ble, a. [Eng. sing ; -able. \ Capable 
of being sung ; fit or suitable fur singing. 

“ Hoe* not excel io the Invention of aultabla 
ope ratio motive* or the manufacture of tingaUe 
lyrics. —Obterver, Nov. 15, 1885. 

singe, * senge, v.t . [A.S. sengan = to singe, 
lit. = to cause to aing, in reference to the 
noise made by singed hair, &c. ; cogn. with 
Dut. zengen ; Ger. sengen ; IceL sangr ~ 
singed, burnt.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To burn slightly or super- 
ficially ; to burn the surface, ends, or outside 
of ; to scorch. 

"If you want paper to tinge a fowl, tear the flr»t 
book you aee about the hou*e.'‘— Swift: Rule, for 
Sereantt in General. 

2. Calico : To remove the nap from ; to 
.prepare for printing or dyeing by removing 
the fibrous down from the surface of, by 
passing it through a gas flame. 

singe, i. [Since, v.J A alight burning; a 
burning of the surface. 

slnge'-lng, • smdg-Ing, pr. par. or o. 
[Since, v.J 

singeing' lamp, e. A flat-bodied lamp 
with one open aide to tbe light-chamber, used 
to singe the hair of horses as a substitute for 
clipping. 

singeing-machine, a. A machine lu 
which the fibrous down ia removed from the 
surface of cotton cloth by passing it through 
a gas flame. 

singe’-Ing-ltf , • slnd^-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. 
singeing; -ly.] In a singeing manner; *o aa 
to singe or scorch. 

“ 1 coufce* that the bodie* of devil* m*y be not only 
wnr-n, but tindgingly hoL”—jlfc>r* .* Antidote again* 
AthiDm. <App.) 

sing'-er, s. [Eng. ting ; -er.] 

1. One who sings. 

" Hena seem'd the linger touch'd »L what he »ung, 
Aud grief x while delay'd hi* hand aud tongue/* 
Parnell : To Lord K<*c. Bolinglroke. 

2. One whose occupation la to eing; a 
skilled or professional vocalist. 

“ To the chlaf linger on my stringed Instrument*. *— 
Babakkuk UL 

sing'-er s. [Eng. singe, v. ; -*r.] One who or 
that which singes ; specif., a singeing machine. 

* sirig er-tiss, *. (Eng. singer (1) ; -ess.] A 
female singer. (Wydifft ; 2 Chron. iii. 5.) 

Singh, s. [Punjabi, Hind., &c.] Alion. Used 
as a title by Rajpoota, Sikhe, &c. : as, Gholab 
Singh , or more rarely in the names of places, 
as Sinfl(A)apore = the city of lions. 

Sln-gha-ldge', a. & k [Cinoalese.] 

ting-ha' -r$, i. [Mahratta thing arte = Tropa 
hwpinoaa.] (See etym. and compound.) 

slnghara nuts, a. pi. The large edible 
seeds of Trapa bicornis, a native of China, 
and T . bispinosa and T. natans, natives of 
India. The nuta abound in fecula. In China 
the kernels are roasted or boiled, like pota- 
toes. Called also Water-nuts. 

slhg'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Sino.] 

slnging-blrd, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A bird that stage ; a son? 
bird. 

, “ Wicker cage* ... 

All full of tinging -blrdt." 

Longfellow: Birdt </ Xittingworth. 

2. Omith. (FI.) : The Acromyodi, a division 
of Pas seres suggested by Garrod. They have 
the muscles of the eyrinx attached to the 
extremities of the bronchial aami-rings. 

* singing-book, a. A book containing 
music for einging ; a seng-book. 


tSte, at, iSre, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, w<5t, here, carnal, her, th^re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<S^ 
or, wore, work, whd, s6n ; mute, ettb, cure, unite, cur, rftle, ffill; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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A woman em- 


* singing-cakes, *. pi. 

Eccles.: The ancient terra for the altar- 
bread used for the prieat’s communion. In 
Queen Elizabeth’s Injunctions it is ordered 
that they be round as heretofore, but some- 
what thicker, and without the usual imprint 
of a crucifix, a cross, or ths sacred mono- 
grams I.H.S. or X.P.S. (Lei: Glossary.) 

singing-flame, *. 

Physics : A flame, either naked or enclosed 
in a tube, which emits musical sounds under 
certain conditions. 

singing-glass, a. A thin, sonorous glass 
vesssi, which yields an echo when eet in 
vibration by a sound. 

singing-hinny, a. A cake mads with 
butter and currauts and baked on a griddle. 

( Prov .) 

* singing-man, a. A man who sings, or 
is employed to sing, as In churches or cathe- 
drals ; a chorister. 

•• Liking hi* father to a singing-man of Windsor."— 
Shakesp : t Henry IV., IL L 

singing-master, i. A man who teaches 
singing. 

* singing-woman, a. 

ployed to sing. 

m Her hands are .not alternately stretched ont, and 
then drswn in again, as with the singing-soaman at 
Sadler’s Wella.'“OoW*r»«a ; Ths See, Nn. 2. 

sing-Ing-lft adv. [Eng. singing ; -ly.] In 
a singing manner ; with sound like singing. 

“ Connterfalte courtiers— speaking lUpingly, and 
answering singingly .’—N orth: Philosopher at Court 
(1676), p. 1*. 

sin gle, o. & e. [Eat. singuius = single, 
separate, from the same root aa simplex — 
simple (q.v.).] 

A. As adjectivs : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One only, sa distinguished from a num- 
ber ; consisting of ons only ; not double or 
more thsn one. 

" Hear ma one single word." 

Shakesp : All's Weil that Ends WeO. e . *. 

2. Concerning only one ; particular, indi- 
vidual. 

H Wherein every one of tw ha* a single honour." 

Shake sp. : Coriolanus, It 1 

8. Separate, alone ; by one’s self or itself. 

“ What, alas lean theee my single arm* 1" 

Shake rp i .• Troilus A Cressida, iL 1 

4. Unmarried. 

“ Bnt If theee Ur* remembered not to be. 

Die single, and thine Image dies with thee. 

Shakesp . .- Sonnet 1 

5, Not compound ; simple. 

“The English tongue hat tome advantage above th* 
learned language#, which have no usual word to dis- 
tinguish tingl • from slmpls.”— Watu. 

6. Not twisted, doubled, or combined with 
others : as, a single thread. 

7, Performed by one person only, or bv 
one oppoeed to one : as, single combat, single 
fight. 

* 8. Not double or deceitful ; simple, honest, 
artlfess, sincere. 

“I speak It with a single heart," 

Shakesp . .* Henry TllI^ v. 1 

* 9. Simple, silly, foolish, weak. 

“ Is not your voice broken f your wind short f your 
efcin donble! your wit single f "Shakesp. i % Henr 

* 10. Singular. 

“ That you may know my single charity. 

Freely I here remit all interest,” 

Ford : 'Tis Pity She • a Whore, tv. L 

IL Technically: 

1. Boi. : Having bnt one of any organ : as, 
a single flower, a single seed, Ac. 

2. Hart . (0/a Jlowtr): Having bnt one row 
of petals. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A unit, one : as, He scored a single. 

* 2. The tail of an animal ; properly applied 
to that of the buck. (Halliwell.) 

3. Baseball ; A hit for one base. 

4. [Sinoles]. 

single-acting, a. Applied to an engine 
& which steam is admitted to one side only 
of the piston, iu contradistinction to the 
double-acting engine, in which both motions 
of ths piston are made by live-steam. 

* single-ale, * single-beer. * single- 
drink, s. Small beer, as double-ale was 
strong aie. 


single blessedness, s. The state of 
being unmarried ; celibacy. 

“ But sarthller happy U the ro## distill'd, 

Thau that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Orowt, live#, and dies. In single-blessed ness." 

shakesp. : Midsummer Night t Dream, L L 

single-block, *, A block having but a 
single sheave; a single sheave in a pair of 
cheeks. 

single-bond, «. [Bond, A. II. 6.] 

single-breasted, a. Applied to a coat 
or waistcoat which buttons only to one aide, 
and has not flaps for overlapping. (Opposed 
to double-breasted.) 

single-combat, e. A combat between 
two individuals. [Battle, j., B. 1.] 
single-cnt, a. Applied to a file having 
but a single rank of teeth. 

glngle~entry> s. 

Book-keeping, &c. : A method of book-keep- 
ing in which each transaction is only entered 
once. Opposed to double-entry (q.v.). 

p single cheat, *. 

Law: The forfeiture to the Crown of all a 
person's movables on his being declared a 
rebel. 

slngle-flnld battery, t . 

Electro-magnetism, : A galvanic battery having 
hut a single fluid, in which the elements are 
submerged or by which they are wetted. The 
original Voltaic pile was the first of this class. 
The term is in contradistinction to the douhle- 
fluid batteries, which are also very numerous, 
single-handed, a. 

1. Hsving one hand or workman only. 

2. Unassisted ; by one's self alone ; alone, 

“When single-handed in a aloop, air# should b# 
tftkou to reef down in good time.”— Field, Jen. 80, 
ISM. 

3. Worked or managed by one person only. 

**I should not advise any topmaat for a single- 
handed tailing boat."— Field, Jan. 60. 1884. 

single hearted, a. Having a single or 
honest heart ; simple-hearted. 

single-line, *. 

Saddlery: A single rein leading from the 
hand of the driver to a atrap forked a little 
behind the hamea, and proceeding thence to 
ths bit-rings. 

single-minded, a. Having a single or 
honest mind or heart. 

■Ingle -reed plane, *. A bead-plane 
with but one hollow in its eole. Bead-planes 
are also mads for planing several beade at 
once. 

■ingle-seeded encumber, s. 

Bot . ; The genua Slcyoa (q.v.). 

single-stick, ». 

I. A long atick, formerly used in a certain 
description of fencing ; also the sty Is of 
fencing practised with snch sticks. 

* 2. A g8me of cudgel/ in which he who 
first brought blood from his adversary's head 
was declared victor. 

“ Feorless h» risks that cranium thick 
At cudgelling and single-dick.’ 

Praed: To Julia. 

single-tax, *. The theory of taxation 
advocated by Henry George and his disciples, 
in which it is maintained that all taxation 
should be laid upon land, and aii improvements 
be relieved from revenue chargee. They claim 
that the land is rightfully the property of the 
community and shonld be held for the pnblic 
good, aii who use it being made to pay for the 
privilege. The advocates of this theory main- 
tain that it would put an end to poverty, and 
yield other highly beneficial results. 
■Ingle-thorn, s. 

Ichthy. : The English translation of Mono- 
centria (q.v.). Uaed as a popular nams for 
the single species of that genna. 

■Ingle-tree, *. A bar secured by ita 
centre to the cross-bar of the thills or shafts, 
and to whose ends the traces are attached. 
The single-trees are connected to the ends nf 
the double-tree when the horses are hitched in 
pairs. A whiffie-tree. 

Single-tree hook: A hook on each arm of 
the single-tree, to which the traces are at- 
tached. 

sln -gle, v.t. [Single, a.) 

I. To select individually from among 


number ; to choose or pick out from amongst 
others. (Generally followed by out.) 

** Why the in particular should .be singled out for 
protest —Daily Telegraph, Aog. 29. 1886, 

* 2. To sequester, to withdraw, to retire, to 
separate. 

“Is©# not any thing done as it should b«, if it ba 
wrought by mu agent singling itself from consorts."— 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

• 3. To taka alone or apart 

*• Many meu there are, than whom nothing is more 
commendable when they are singled.”— Hooker: Eccles. 
Polity. 

ain'-gle-n^SS, s. [Eng. single ; -new.] 

1. The quality or stats of being single ; the 
state or condition of being one only or of 
being separate from all others. (Opposed to 
doubleness or multiplicity.) 

2. Simplicity; sincerity or purity of mind 
or purpose ; freedom from duplicity. 

“ [They] did eat their meat with gladness and single- 
ness of heart."— .Act* iL 46. 

sln'-glej, e. [Single, a.] 

Silk-manvf. : Silk thread formed of one of 
the reel-threads twisted, [Thbown-bilk.] 

sin -gle-t^n, a. [Ft.] A eingle card of any 
suit held by a player. 

" Nor was it to prove that the lead of a singleton 
vras sometimes good play."— Field, Dec. 12, 1884. 


■in'-glo, 

with * 


16, ». [Chinese (?).] A sort of fine tea, 
large flat leaves, not much rolled. 

sin -gift adv. [Eng. sing(le ); -ly.) 

1. Individually, particularly, separately. 

“ Demand them singly’— Shakesp : All's Well thou 
Ends WsU, ir *. 

* 2. By ons’s self ; alone. 

“ Thou singly honest man." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, tv. A 

3. Without psrtnera or associates ; single 
hsnded : as, To attack a person singly . 

* 4. Honestly, aimply, sincerely. 

9 5. Singularly. 

■■ An edict singly unjust "—Milton. {Todd.) 

sing siflg, a. [See extract.] 

Zool : Kdbus (or Cobwa) sing sing, from 
Western Africa. Colour reddish-brown, 
grayish on shoulders. It differs in Its colour 
ing and in the length of ita rough coat at 
different seasons of the year. 

“ This animal is called Sing Sing by all the negroes 
They do not think that their flocks will be healthy oi 
fruitful unless they have a Sing Sing with them. . 
The English on the Gambia call it a Jackass-deer from 
its appearance, and it is called Koba and Kasslmaus* 
by the negroee at Macarthy'a Island.” — AnfttsA Cyclop 
{Nat. Hist.), L 25*. 

* slng'-ster, s. [Eng. ting; fem. euff. -tier.) 
A female singer. 

■In'-gn-lar, * sin'-gu-ler, a. & a. [Ft, 

singulier’ from Lai. tingularis — single, separ- 
ate, from singuli =s one by one ; 8p. « Port. 
singular ; ItaL singulars, singulars.) [Single.] 
A* As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Separate from others; distinct, single. 
(Obsolete except In legal phrases.) 

« That the two princes should trie the matter thus 
togither lu a singular combat."— H oUnshed: Hitt. Eng- 
land, bk. viL, cn. x. 

* 2. Being alone ; unique. 

« These hosts of ths emperors and smpresses are all 
T err scarce, and soma of them almost singular in 
their kind."— Addison. 

* 3. Alone in its kind ; unparalleled, unex- 
ampled. 

“ Borne villain, ay, and singular in his 

Shakesp : Cymbeline, in. «. 

4. Out of the usual course ; extraordinary, 
unusual, strange. 

“ The fame of theoe singular audiences spread ovsv 
Rome.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. viL 

5. Above or beyond the common ; remark-, 
able, notable, rare, eminent. 

“ Men of singular Integrity and lemming." 

Shakesp : Henry Vftf., iL 1 

6. Not following common usage or Idea*) 
pecniiar, odd, strangs. 

“ So spake the fervent angel, hot his seal 
None seoonded, as out of season Judg'd. 

Or /Insular and rash." Milton ; P. L., v. BSL 

IL Gram. : Denoting one person or thing ; 
opposed to dual or plural. 

B. As substantive : 

* I. Ord. Lang . : A particular instance ; a 
particular. 

2. Gram. : The singular number. 

^ By 13 & 14 Viet., c. 21, a. 4, it is enacted 


boll, \>6$; p6ilt, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, ben$h; go, fcem; thin, this? sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, ^ 

-clan, -tian = «ybn.n T -tion, -sion = sh&n ; -flon, -$lon = -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -bio, -die* &c* c bfi, 9 
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sin guiarist— sink 


that a word in an Act of Parliament meaning 
the singular shall include the plural, and vice 
vena, nules* the contrary is stated. 

singular-point, «. 

Math. : A singular point of s curve is a 
point at which the carve possesses some 
peculiar properties not possessed by other 
points of the curve. 

singular-proposition, a 

Logic : A proposition which has for Ita sub- 
ject a singular term, or a common term 
limited to one individual by a singular sign* 

singular-successor, a. 

Scots Law : A purchaser or other disponer or 
acquirer of titles, whether judicial or volun- 
tary, in contradistinction to the helr t who 
succeeds by a general title of succession or 
universal representation. 

singular-term, #. 

Logic: A term which stands for one indi- 
vidual. [Term, g.J 

• sin'-gij-lar-lst, t. [Eng. singular; -isL] 
One who affects singularity. 

“ A demur* *na»Juby. * clownish singidarist, or 
nonoocf crmi.it to ordinary naaga, * stiff opiniatre." — 
Barrow: Sermon*, voL 1U-, mc Si. 

sln-gu-lAr-l-ty, s. [Fr. singularity, from 
tot. singularitatem, arc ns. of singularitas, 
from singularis = singular (q.v.): Sp. singu- 
laridad ; UaL singularltd.) 

1. The quality or state of being singular ; 
aome quality or character by which a thing is 
distinguished from others ; a peculiarity. 

" I took notice of tbta lltti* figure for the ring*. 
UtrUw of the instrument; It i» not unlike e violin * 
Addison : On Italy. 

• 2. Something singular, rare, or curious ; 
a rarity, a curiosity. 

m Yonr gallery 
Here we p***d through, not without much eon teat 
In many singularities. ' 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tote, t. f. 

• 3. A particular privilege, prerogative, or 
distinction. 

" Catholicism. wbteh is here Attributed onto the 
church, must be understood to opposition to the legal 
Angularity of the Jewish nation. —Pennon, 

4, Character or trait of character differing 
from that of othere; strangeness, oddity, 
eccentricity. 

** Singularity in this matter U *o far from being a 
reflection opon any man's jprudeaee, that It is a 
singular oommeodatiou of ft"— TUlotson : Sermon*, 
ser. L 

•5. Celibacy. 

• sto'-gu-lar-Lze, v.L [Eng. singular ; Aze .] 

1. To make singular or single, 
t 2. To distinguish. 

" The two Amazons who ringvlarited themselves 
meet in action.'' — bmollett : Humphrey Clinker, lett 
Ap. JO. 

•Ifr’-gu-lar-l^, ads . [Eng. singular ; Ay.] 

1. In a singular manner or degree; In a 
manner or degree different from others; pe- 
culiarly, eminently. 

"His temperance had Its proper reward, a einffu. 
tarig freest and vigorous old aga’*— Macaulay: BiMt, 
Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. Strangely, oddly. 

3. So as to express one or the singular 
number. 

• sto-gul^ *sin’-gulfe, *. [Sinoclt.} 
•sln'-giilt, «. [Lat. singultus.] A sigh. 

” S? *.* t®****"** from ertber eya 

Her singulis, hlubhrlngs. seem d to make them flra" 
Browne ; Britannia * Pastoral*, a L 

• a. [Let. singultiens.] 
Sighing, sobbing. 

** Bo many disordered notes and stnauUieM accents." 
—Howoli : Party of Boast*, p. 20. 

• sln-gftl'-tSus, a. [SrirouLT.) Eclating to 
• or affected with hiccough. 

sln-gftl'-tiis, s. [Lat] 

Med. : Tlie hiccough (q.v.), 

sln'-lo-al, a. [Eng. sin(e); -iced.) Of or per- 
taining to a sine. 

stoical-quadrant, i. A quadrant for- 
merly used for taking the altitude of the sun. 

It had lines drawn from each side intersecting 
each other, with nn Index divided by sines, 
also with 90* on the limb, and sights at the 
edge. 

sto'-U-ter, • sin is ter, a. [tot =s on the 
left hand, inauspicious, ill-omened.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. On the left hand ; on the side of the left 
hand. (Opposed to right or dexter.) 

** His cfcwtrlcc. an emblem of war. her*, on his 
rinUtw ibeek.'— Shake*?. : AU * Weil, 1L L 

2. Unlucky, Inauspicious, ill-omened. 

** Tha victor eagles, whose sinister Cifbt 
Retards our host, and Alls our hearts with fright." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad xlL *57. 

3. Evil, bad, dishonest, corrupt, treacherous. 

" * Tis seoseleas srroganre to accuse 
Another of emitter view*. 

Our own as much distorted." 

Cewper; Friendship. 

u. Her. : A term applied to the left aide of 
the eacntcheoo : as, the sinister chief point, 
the sinister base point. 

sinister-aspect, a 

AstroL : An appearance of two planeis 
happening according to the succession of the 
signs, as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in the 
same degree of GeminL 

® sinister handed, cl toft-handed. 

sto'-Is-ter-lj?, # sin-is-ter-Ue, ado. [Eng. 
sinister ; -ly. J In a sinister manner, nnfeirly, 
dishonestly, perversely. 

" By *nrk»us carper* riniderii* inspected."- Botin- 
Shed ; DescripC Ireland, ch. vL 

* sin -Is ter-nSss, * sin -is- to r-n esse, «. 

[Eng. sinister ; -ness.) Wrongfulness. 

” Precipitancy and rinistemes** of this silly < 
sores.** ~Oaud*n : Tear* of the Church, p. 52. 

sln'-Is-tral, a. [Eng. sinister; -<d.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to the 
left band ; Inclining to the left hand ; ainis- 
trous. 

2. ZooL (Of a shell): Having a spire turning 
to the left band; reverse, as Physa and 
Ciauallls. 

* sln -Is-tral-l^, ado. [Eng. rinistral; Ay.] 
On the left hand ; from left to right. 

sin'-Is-trln, a. [Lat sinistra) — the left 
hand ; -in.] 

Chem. : Marquarf • name for lnnlin, prepared 
from dahlia-root by boiling with water. It 
disintegrates quickly in cold water, dissolves 
to a colourless liquid at 75*, and turns the 
plane of polarization to the left 

sin -Is-tror' sal, a. [tot sinistrorsus, for 
sinistroverxus, from sinister = left, and versus, 

S u par. of verto — to torn.] Turned or turn- 
g toward* the left ; ainistrorse. 

siri'-Is trorse, cl [Sinistromal.] Directed 
towards the left; twining or turning to the 
left (Said of the sterna or plants.) 

* sin -Is-trods, cl [Shuster.] 

1. Being on the left aide ; inclining towards 
the left 

*' Its MnUtrou * gravity is drawn that way by the 
great arteria. '—Brown* ; Vulgar Errourt, p. 17a 

2. Wrong, perverse, absurd. 

" Might not youp maid hare soma tUtistrvu* respect 
to daludaf —Sheldgn: Miracle* <f Antichrist, p,SS 2 . 

• sto'-I»-troiis-l^,adr. [Eng. sinistrons; Ay.] 
1. With a tendency to nse the left hand. 

"Many in their Infancy am rtnistroudg ditpoeed, 
and diver* continue all their lift left-haodwTlmd 
hava bat weak and imperfect QM of the righL'— 
Browne ; Vulgar Errtur* , bk. lv., ah. v. 

2. Perversely, wrongly. 

sink, * stoke (pa. t aasJfc, mnl:, pa. par. 

* sonken , sunk, *txu*en\ r.i. A L [A-S. sin- 
can (pa. t sane, pi. smtoon; pa. par. suncen) 
= to sink ; senaan — to cause to sink ; cogn. 
with Dut sinken; I cel. soiJftw(pa. t, sokk ; 
pa. par. sokkin ),* Dan, synke; 8w. sjunka; 
Goth, sigkuoan, sigzkwan ; Ger. sinken.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1* To fall by the force of gravity; to de- 
scend to the bottom, as through water, sand, 
mud, or the like ; to become submerged ; to 
descend below the eurfacc. 

"Have you a mind to rint r-SKakeep. : Tempest, l L 
2. To fall gradually or subside, as from want 
of power to keep erect or standing ; to drop 
slowly or gradually. 

“ Vain rage ! tha mantle quits the conynge band. 
Wrap* bis fierce eye — "tli p*»? — he sinks upon ths 
■*ad." Byron : Child e Harold, L 78. 

3. To feint, to droop. 

“ Vsr the sorrow almost 1 sfnJU" 

Komaunt of the Rose, 

4. To penetrate or enter Into any body. 

" The stooa sank into bis fonehaad."— I Bamuel 


6. To go down, to descend. 

^Tili ha jink into his grave Sh> 

6. To be received ; to be Impressed ; to enter 
deeply. (Followed by <i» or into.) 

"Let thesa sayings sink into your ear*.'— Late ix. 44. 

7. To become hollow from loss of flesh. 
(Used chiefly in the pa. par.) 

" a blue eye and sunken."— Shakesp. : A* To* Lite It, 

8. To take, or appear to take, a lower level 
or position; to decrease, or appear to decrease, 
In height : as. The land sinJl* as a ship sails 
further from tt. 

9. To be overwhelmed or depressed; to 
give way. 

" Our country rinks beneath the yoke." 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, It. X 

• 10. To fell, to perish. 

"Jfow, Troy, rink down." 

Shakeep. : Tro&ut. v. 1 

11. To change from n better to a worse 
state ; to decay, to decrease ; to felt off or 
decline in value, strength, vigour, estimation, 
or the like. 

“ The value, as It rises In time* of opuleooe and 
pro^erity, ao It rink* in time* of poverty and distress." 
— Smith : Wealth of Jfotiont, bk. L. ch. xL 

• 12, To fall into a state of rest or indolence. 
B. Transitive: 

L To cause to sink; to immerse or sub- 
merge in a fluid ; to put nuder water. 

" A load weald rfni a navy." 

Bkakesp.: Henry Till., lii 1 

2. To bring from a higher to a lower i*ob[- 
tion ; to cause to fell or droop ; to let fall or 
droop. (Shakesp. : Tempest , ii. 1.) 

3. To depress, to degrade, to lower. 

4. To plnoge into destruction ; to ruin, to 
make to perish. 

" If I have a oooscieaca. let it slwk me, 

Ev*n as tha ax falls, if 1 be not faithfal." 

Shakesp. : Henry >7//„ H. L 

5. To make by digging or delving. 

" In this squar* they sulk a pit, and dir for frea- 
ttema"— Addis m : On Italy. 

• 6. To rednee In quantity ; to bring low. 

" When on the baoki of an tmlook’d-for stream. 

You sunk tha river with repeated draught#." 

Addison. {Todd.) 

• 7. To lower In value or amount ; to de- 
crease the value of. 

• 8. To crush, to depress, to overbear. 

" Tha Cr*t of tbe*e will tint tha spirit of a hanx“-» 
Pope. {Todd.) 

• 9. To suppress, to conceal, to appropriate. 

" If seat with ready moaey to buy anything, and 
you happen to ba out of pocket; sink tha meney, aud 
taka op the goods on account." — Swift: Direction * to 
Servants. 

10. Nut to take into account ; to lose sight 
of ; to suppress : as. To sink self. 

11. To invest, as mnney, more or less per- 
manently, In any undertaking or scheme for 
the sake of a profitable return, interest, or 
the like. [SiNKi>;o-ruND.] 

If To sink the shop : To avoid all allusion to 
one's business or calling. » 

sink, * stoke, s. [SrxK, v.) 

1. A receptacle for filth ; a kennel, a sewer. 

" Tha bail Its that bad the charge of tha publick 
tinkes vaalted a Oder the ground, dealt with Scaurua." 
— P. Holland : Plinte, bk. xxxvL, oh. li. 

2. A tray into which elnps or wash-water 
are poured, to get rid of them by means of a 
pipe which carries them to a drain. Sink® are 
used In kitchens, wash-houses, &c. 

3. Any place where corruption la gathered. 

" Sha pourad forth amt af her halllah sink* 

Htr fruitful eur*«d apawaa of aarpeota »maU." 

Spenser; P. I, l tt 

^ Used also ilg. : as, a sink of iniquity. 

4. A hole or depression in land or rock 
where waters sink and are lost. (Amer.) 

sink-hole, $. 

1. An orifice in a sink ; a hole for dirty 
water to pesa through. 

2. The same as Sink, a, 4. 

sink-stone, a 

Anthrop. : A stone, in shape resembling a 
hammer-stone (q.v.), but of softer material, 
used in early times, and still by races of low 
culture, to sink nets or Hues. 

" Sink-stone* art by no means nn la Inland, and 
continue in tue to tha praatnt day."— Evan* t Ancient 
Stone Implement*, pi 111 

Sink- trap* «. A trap for a kitchen-sink, 
ao constructed as to allow water to pass down, 
but preventing the reflow of air err gases. 


f&te, tk £> fire, $mldst» what, fall, father ; we, irfct, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, W 9 I 4 work, whd, s 6n; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian, jo, ce-e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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• Blok'-apa^e, x [CnrQrwac*.] 


glnk'-er, x [Erg. sink, ▼. ; -er.) One who or 
that which sinks ; specifically : 

1. A leaden weight for a fishing-line, net, 
or seine. 

- 1 *MT« frequently food WU, Cm. stroc«. ad 


firely, 

■MgJe 


i catoocfxru am i um * 


2- A sink-*tooe (q.v.). 


sin'-n^t, a [Scntix.] 

mi-no-den'-dron, a. [Gr. oiW* (ri*o*)=bart, 
liana, mischief, and iatpom (dcarfros) = a 
tree.) 

Extern. : A gran* of LacankLae. Body nar- 
row, cylindrical; the anterior le^s broad, 
digitate. On* species, Sinodendron, cyUxdri- 
crm, is British, and is found in the interior 
of dead ash trees. 


“A »itff-wwn estate of amtefi. #n tacteea 
kxw. «ith m. d«*p groove zoond it. wad 4a criW d u 
arotebtr n mm trr tur a net «r line. »o fend i* Abrr- 
- a wcfent Sea* / iw pf — f fi . p. tlL 


sin-o-log'-lc-xl, a. [Eng. sinolog) ; -icol] 
Of or pertaining to sinology. 


3. Kmittmgmuidsine r A sinker-wheel (q.T.). 

sinker-bar, «. A bar In a knitting- 
machine to which the lead-sinkers are attached. 

sinker- wheel, a 

KnitHngsnaekine : A wheel with a series of 
oblique wings to depress the yarn between 
the needles. 


si-nor-£~gist, a [Ear- ti%dog( y); -4M.) A 

sinologue. 

sm'^o-ldgne, a [Fr., from Gr. 2T« (Sian) 
= China, and Aotc* (lojo*) = a word, a dis- 
course.) A student of the Chinese language, 
literatiwe, history, Ac. ; one who is versed in 
Chinese language cad literature. 


sink field, a [Seedet] 

Bat. : A corroptica of cinquefoil. (Prior.) 


dak thg, pr. par^ a., Ac [Srxx, x] 

A. A B. Ai pr. par. £ particip. ad*. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At subsCaiUir* : 

1, Joinery A rabbet (q.v.). 

2. Mixing : The digging of a Tertieal shaft 
froen above downward. 

sinking fund, a A fond set aside by a 
borrow ing state or company for the gradual 
extinction of the debt, as in the case of the rw* 
dsetion of the National Debt , 

? Sinking funds exist In many of the Mates 
and cities of this country fr* the gradual 
reduction and ultimate extinction of thepwbbe 
deU. Frequently they hare proved of no special 
utility, new debts being created faster than the 
old were extinguished, while the Fund itself is 
occasionally appropriated to meet current 
demands. In Engkini the first establishment 
of a Sinking Fnnd Ut place in 1716. The 
system was ro-eetablishod on a great scale in 
17 S5 by Mr. Rtt, bet the debt went on 
increasing, and the system, as administered, 
jruT.d a fiiDacy. In 1$75 a new Slaking 
Fend was formed, £28,000^000 annually to be 
raised, the surplus over interest to be applied 
ta the payment of principal. The rednetioa of 
the debt by this means has been very sauIL 


sinking-head, x 

Founding ; The molten metal In the ingate 
of a mould, to supply metal to the casting 
during shnnkirg. 


* sinking-ripe, a. Beady to sink; on 

the point of sinking. 

“ TW *nJcn mowskt tie mfetf hj amr V*£. 

And IMt tike i fajp. tteew ^ 

Bln -less, a. [Eng. tin ; Jets.} 

1. Exempt from no ; imoccst, 

*T» condemn tfcemwrfT®, ** false tad tas&neew. 

keuM they are net perfect iai mntrm "~J tfwrSmrj : 
tewwnLiLKa 

2. Free froaa sin ; pore, perfect. 

- Some test aX Tke* fhefcr Serr Awti. w%n« TWa 
Ea a e ' *i \m~. 1 fat oia and feteipanl’ 

JHtoa.* X X,ir. <m 

gin-le» lf, ode. r Eng. simian; -Jy.) In a 
sinless manner; without sin, innocently. 


Sin -less-ness, x [Eng. sinless; -was.} The 
quality or state of being sinless ; freedom from 
la and guilt; hworm ee. 

“ W, mrnj tlt'am at Ms rnrfew 

Jar *U« tmmixtmm will 

tinair his r*n:Ms/u emta into sa y 
immnUto - “ * 


cn nn-mine, a. [ScrximrE.) 

Sin ner, • syn-ner, a [Eng. tfa, ▼. ; -er.] 

L One who sins; one who eomnrrti or has 
ennmitted sin ; one who has wilfully violated 
the divine law. 

-I came Mt t» caT U» ricktecna tort Sum to 
wpa t im *" Xrftfe f ix IX 

2. One who fails in sny duty or transgresses 
any law ; an offender, a trespasser. 

• &k -ner, t.i. [Setsssl, a.] To act as a 

sinner. 


Mrftarmiatit.- 

rwr* JtsamlMmmfAfLVL 


• ain-ner-esa, X [Eng. simmer; -esc.) A 
woman who sins ; a female shiner. ( Wpdije : 
iaievii.37.) 


ai-ndl -6-gir, x [SnroLOcm) That branch 
of knowledge which deals with the language, 
literature, history, Ac., of China. 

n’-no-per, x [Sisofxe.] 

gi-nd'-pf-a, s?-no-pis, x [Sitopix .1 A 
pigment of a fine red colour, prepared from 
the earth sinople. 

sf-nd-pite, x fAfUr Stoop(eX Ariatie Tur- 
key, where frond; aaff. 

Mia..* A doubtful species, belonging to the 
days or earthy hydrous aluminous s ilica tes. 
Coloured briek-red with oxide of iron. 

sT-no pie, 8?-n6-ptte, x [Fr. riaopic, 
from Low Lai. sinopis = a kad colour, also a 
greea colour, from Xat. sinopis; Gr. wuwnaV 
(*r*opu)= earth of fcinope, red ochre, from 
Sinope, a town go the Black Sea, where it is 
found.) 

L Mia.; [SgsofttxJ. 

2. Her. : The Contiaental term for the 
cokour green ; called by E n g l ish her a lds vert. 

ai-nox'-jr-lira, x [Gr. wires (rinoe) = hnrt, 
and {»ter (raioa) = wood.) 

; a genus of B> atriehldc. Siaaryfew 
eecicstatnm is soaietimea very destructive to 
the Tina in France. 


* sinque, x [Crxqcx) 

* sin slon, * sen*-d6n (cl as shX x [Sac- 

Gas.) 

win* -ring, x [KatiTu use.) 

*ZooL: Any indiridcalof the frmUyTirpaBdm 
(q.T.> The Sinkings, or Banxrisgs (as they 
are also called), live in axd about trees, and 
their activity and general appearance give 
them considerable resembianoa to small 
aqufrreis or lemurs. Their far is fine and 
■oft, the tail generally loag and well-clothed 
with hair, and they feed ow fruit and ioaectx 

un -ter, x [Ger_, from sintern = U drop.) A 
rock precipitated from mineral waters. It may 
be calcareous [Cxxcxnnocs-rrva) or siliceous. 


sin- toe, sin Hide, sfn'-d5c,x [Anboynaf) 

name.) 

BoL, Ac. ; CnQawan bark (q.v.). 

Sin'-tod, Sin -too-ism, Ac. [Sanrroo, Ac.) 
gi-nn-, prtf. [Scrra;) Sinuated. 

BinTX-pallial, a. Of or pertaining to the 
Sina-palualia (q-v-k 

Binn-pa) Italia, x pL 
ZooL : A section of Siphenkla (q.r.X having 
the pair*! line ainnateJ. and the res^iratocy 
siphons long. Families : Veneridsi, Iti.tnir, 
Tell in id ae, Solenkhe, Myxridae, Anatznklar, 
Gadrochexde, and Fkoladktie. (3. ?. Wood- 


• Bin'-U-ate, v.f. [Lai. riauafu, px par. of 
mans — to bend, to earrx) To bend or carve 
in and out; to wind, to turn. 


sin u-mtA, Bln’-n-at-ed, a. [Sotati, x) 
* L OnL Long. : Bending ; winding in and 
out; sinuous. 

T. Bat. (Ofnlaf'te.): Bending in and out ; 
having the margin uneven alternately with 
concave sod convex curvatures, as the leaf of 
QmerxKS Bobmr. 


sin n-a tlon, x [Lafi sisnotio, from riau- 
atxs = linnate (q.v.).} A beading or winding 
in and out. 

“Tte k«au kah Is. fe proBortteu to ft* body, 
m’v:h famrer tteui tb* IniM W fanXuu fa pcoperuaw 
to their bUiics. *a«i iaTWoC * 

—BmU: Ong. * MwmSimd. p. <6, 

&in-n-a. to--, r»V- [SnnrxT*.) 
slnnAto-dentate, a. 

Bet . : At coce sinaxte and dentate. 

sin-n-o-late, x [A diuiix form of riauris 

Bat. : Kepand (q.v.). 

* sin -u d*e, a. [Srvcocs.] 

sin x [Fr. sinwositL) 

1. The qcafity or state of being aims <ns, or 
of bending or winding in and oct 

“ twite to a river la Ljcte, a ta u* huto to Naioffe, 
ar Asia Xiax. tia. ■ far tto osMtoy aad tot** ra- 
toauor thcreoC.'— Orajrtm .* Xejuwrf to £. Hemrj. 

( ft met ) 

1. A series of bewU or ern-res in arrises or 
othur irregular figures; a bend, a carve, a 
wavy line. 

* Tfceir and tumfngi Ka nMe Mere lv — e 

em aa they proceed.* -Wiwti Ammw/td SwSmre, 
pc L. eh. xir. 

Bin U-ods, x [Fr. liaviix, from Lat. usv 
ocw, from imi= a enrrx) Bending or 
curving in and out ; winding, crooked, mean- 
dering, serpentine. 

sln'-n ofrs-1^, ads. [Eng. winnams; -ty.] In 
a sinuous manner ; In bends or corvee. 

si -nus, x [Let.= a bay of the sea ; a carve, 
a bend, a bosom.) 

* L Ordinary Language; 

L A bay of the sea ; a recess la the coast; 
an opening into the land. 

- 1 ds not think it impmsmbin tWt hm earn M !ths 
•ea. m m mi^ki bn-n toad such aa miri ua l . — 

Owns * : Tbrnwy <Jto Ewrtk. 

2. as opening, a hollow, a aiimocty ; a 
bead or curve. 

EL Technically : 

L Anal.: A hollow. There are shoot* of 
the veins, a coronary situu of the heart, a 
sinn* of the vestibule, a frontal mans. Ax 
Owen applies the term specially to a dilated 
vein or receptacle of blood. 

Z Bat. : A re c es s between two lobes of a 
lobed leaf. 

3. ZooL : A bay in the puHial impression of 
a eoochilercKis moOnse, indicating that the 
animal had retractile siphons. 

4. Surg. ; A little elongated cavity in which 
poa is collected ; an elongated abscess with a 
small opening. 

Blo -gun (1 ash), X [Shogcjl] 

ri'-on, x [Smx] 

BoL : Rdosdndisaa wodijtorum. (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

Bi d -na, x p7amed from Mount Sou, M o * 

■* account of the barrenness of its markings.* 
(McSiajtQl 

Entaau: The typical genus of Sooidae (q.v.X 
with two European aperies. 

x pL [Mod. Lat. rlo m(n); Let. 
fere. pL adj. soli, -ute.) 

Enlcm. : A family of Geometrinx Antenns 
of the male simple ; abdomen very slender ; 
wings entire, of one colour, erect in repcse, 
the anterior pair rather blunt at the tip. 

Si -on-ItUR, x pL [See del) 

Cksjxk Hist. : A small sect which arose in 
Norway fn the first half of the eighteenth 
century. They embroidered the w or d Sion, 
with some mystical character* oo their sleeve^ 
aad endeavoured to establish a comm unity, 
which should be the germ of the kingdom of 
Sioa. In the reign of Christian TL (1730-46), 
the community was dissolved by legs! procesx 

Sion an (proa. So'-an), x Of; or per- 
tainiag to the Sioux; Itekotan. 

Sioux: (prrx So), x (Smg. £ pL) A mem- 
ber of the Sanaa Mock of InduuM, containing 
•case eighteen tribes, and chiefly located, origi- 
anHr„ along the Ximouri River drminagx 



©oil, b^; po^t, ext, 5 «II, cknrus, ^bla, Ro, ^em; thin, M* exD**** tcpMt. -tt*. 

-rista, -tiou = -tio*, -Moa=tkfia; -$ioa^ -fio«= Ain, -dotta, -tlotts, -dous = flktU. -ble, -din, *x = ofi* 
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sip — siphonophora 


A. Transitive: 

1. To imbibe or take into the mouth in 
■mall quantities ; to drink in email draughts. 

jL®**arie« • Uttl. of the poUooon* draught."— 

Beiingbroke: On Hartiet, lot li. 

%. To drink in or absorb In email quantities. 

** 8b • should Imbue tho tonga* with what *ho rip*.' 

Cowper: Conversation, 441. 

3. To draw Into the mouth ; to extract, to 
anck up : as, A bees sips nectar from the 
Slower*. 

4, To drink out of. 

** Era bo rip* 

Tho purple hamper." Cowper: Hope, 157. 

B. Intrans . : To drink in email quantities ; 
to take a sip. 

** Ridott* tip* and daaoeo, till oho mm 
T ho doubling luatreo dance u fait as she." 

Pope: Jmii. <*f Horace, hk. LL, asi 1. 

«fp> * [Sip, V.) 

J. The act of sipping ; the taking of a 
liquor with the lips. 

2. A very email draught taken with the 
lips. 

** One tip of this 

Will bathe the drooping spirit* with delight* 

Milton: Cornu*, 111. 

•3. 8np, drink. 

"Thus someth be without meat or of a" 

Chaucer; Q. J nriida * Pal** A rcit*. 

ftipe, seep, r.i. [A.S. sipan ; cogn. with Dut 
sijpen ; Low Ger. seipen.] To issue slowly aa 
a liquid ; to ooxe. (Prop.) 

"The rtpinff through of the woters into the house." 
—Grainger : On KccletiaMee, p. lift. 

•i-peeV-A, sI-peir-A, s*-p£’-ra, ». [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Bot. ; The Greenheart (q.v.). 

•I-peer'-ine, s. (Eng. sipeer(a); -ine.) 

Chtrn.: Sipirine, Sepeerine. An alkaloid 
discovered bv Kodie, in 1834, in the Green- 
heart tree (Nectandr a Rodim). It forms 
reddieh-brown, shining scales, slightly soluble 
in water, very soluble in alcohol, but insolu- 
ble in ether. It neutralizes acids, forming 
brownish-coloured salts. 

•I phUg i nfis. s. [Gr. aifay (siphSn) = a 
small pipe, and Mod. Lat. agonus (q.v.).] 

Icktky . .* A genus of Cataphracti, from Beh- 
ring’s Straits and Japan. The snout is pro- 
dnoed into a long tube like that of a Pipe- 
fish ; chin prominent, with a barbel 

• ai'-pher, t. [Cipher.] 

• slph’-l-lls, ». [Syphilis.] 

slph-ng-i'-xue, *. pL [Mod. Lat a ipknefus) ; 
Lat fem. pi. adj. luff. -Ince.] 

Zool : A sub-family of Murid®, with two 
genera, Siphnens and Ellobins. Form cylin- 
drical, ear-conch rudimentary, limbs and tail 
very short 

•Iph'-nS-ua, s. (Gr. <ri4>yrvc (siphnens) = a 
mole, from ita supposed blindness ; <rufi\6t t 
pnrwfnS?^ ^P**™*) = crippled, blinking, 

Zool: The typical genus of 8Iphnetn® 
(q.v.) ; forming a connecting link between the 
Mnridie and the 8palacldse. Two speciea, one 
from the Altai Mountains and one from the 
north of China. 

•i-phi-c&m'-py-liift, a [Gr. (siphdn) 

— * siphon, and saps-vAot (kampulos) = bent, 
curved.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lobele®. Siphocampylus 
Caoutchouc, growing near Popaysn, Is distin- 
guished for the tenacity of ita juice. 

•l'-phold, i. [Fr. tiphoide.) An apparatus 
for manufacturing soda-water. 

•T-phin, • sy'-phon, #. [Fr. siphon , from 
t*t siphonem, accus. of siphon — & siphon: 
Gr. <r^»v (lipfcdn) = a small pips or reed.] 

1. A curved tnbe having one branch longer 
than the other ; used for transferring liquids 
from higher to lower levels. It acts by at- 
mospheric pressure, and consequently cannot 
be depended on for overcoming heights greater 
than about thirty feet near the level of the 
tea, and a less height at great elevations. It 
is used in transferring liqnids in the follow- 
ing manner : the ayphnn is filled with some 
liquid, and the two ends being closed, the 
shorter leg is dipped in the liquid, or the 
shorter leg having been dipped in the liquid, 
the air Is exhausted by applying the mouth at 



the extremity of the longer leg. A vacuum 
is thus produced, the liquid in the vessel 
rises and fills the tube in consequence of the 
atmospherio pressure It will then rnn out 
through the siphon 
as long as the shorter 
end dips in the li- 
quid. In the illustra- 
tion, c is the surface 
of the liquid ; c d a 
the siphon. The pres- 
sure acting on the 
right and left hsnd 
aides of tha bend 
equals the pressure 
of the atmosphere, 
leaa tha 
pressure 
of tha co- 
lumn of 
liquid a b, 
ncrespeo- 

tivaly. 

siphon. since A H 

.. „ ie greater 

than d c, the pressure teuding to keep the 
liquid in the tube is less on tha right hand 
side ; the liquid consequently flows, and will 
continue to flow from the lower end of the 
aiphon so long as tha shorter end remains in 
tha liquid, and the end B is lower than the 
aurfaca a [Intermittent-siphon.] 

2. A aiphon- bottle (q.v.)i 

3. Zool. : A canal, often drawn out into a 
long tube, through which water passes to the 
respiratory chamber in various conchiferous 
molluscs, especially those which burrow in 
sand. Though the combined siphons of Mya 
are much longer than tha ahell, and those of 
some Tellinid® three or four tlmea as long, 
they may be retracted within tha ahell. There 
la also a tubular prolongation or folding of the 
mantle, constituting a aiphon to convey water 
to and from the breathing apparatus of aoma 
Gasteropoda. 

siphon-barometer, •. [Barometer.] 

siphon-bottle, s. A flaak for containing 
aerated waters, which may he discharged 
without uncorking, through a bent tube pro- 
vided with a downwardly opening valve 
operated by a lever, and kept to ita seat by 
pressure of the contained gas, which, when 
the valve Is displaced by pressure on tha 
lever, forces out tha liquid until all la dis- 
charged. 

slphon-onp, ». 

Mach. : A form of lubricator in which the 
oil ie led over the edge of tha vessel by capil- 
lary action, ascending and descending in a 
cotton wick and dropping on the jonnial 

siphon gauge, a. A bent glass tube 
partially filled with mercury, used for ascer- 
taining the degree of exhaustion effected by 
an air-pump, and also for ascertaining the 
degree of vacuum in the condenser of a steam- 
engine, or for indicating the pressore of a 
fluid contained in a vessel when greater than 
the pressure of tha external atmosphere, and 
alao tha pressure of liqnids, as of water In 
pipes, &c. 

Si'-phin, v.t. [Siphon, ».] To convey or 
transfer, as water, hy means of a aiphon ; to 
transmit or remove by a siphon. 

Si phdn age (ag© as *&), s. [Eng siphon , 
a. ; -aye.] The action or operation of a aiphon. 

81 phon-al, a. [Eng. siphon ; *al] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling a aiphon. 

siphonal - 

SINUS.) 


impression, s. (Pallial- 


siphonal stomach, #. 

Compar. Anal: A term applied to the 
stomach of fishes, when, aa in the genna 
Salmo, that organ presents the form of a bent 
tube nr canal (U), one arm being formed hy 
the cardiac, the other by the pyloric portion. 

Si-ph 6 -nar'- i-a, i. pi [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
siphon (q.v.).] 

Zool <t Palmont. : A genua of Gaeteropoda, 
placed by Woodward In the family PateUid® 
by others among the Inopercnlate Pul monifera. 
Shell flattened and tent-ahaped, like that of 
Patella (q.v.), rugose externally, divided on 
tha right aide hy a deep siphonal groove, 
which makea a alight projection nn the margin. 
The apecies, which are numerous and very 


widely distributed, live between tide-mark* 
They commence in the Miocene. 

• si-pho-na'-ta, *. pi [Siphonida.] 

si-pho’-nS-se, sl-phi-na'-cg-*©, t , r i 
[Mod. Lat. siphon(ia); Lat. fem. pi adj. suff. 
-tie or -actct.\ 

Bot. : A BUb-order of Cnnfervace®. Frond 
either consisting of a single cell, with con- 
tinunus or jointed, distinct or variously united 
branches, or of many tubular cells in con- 
tact, branched, and variously united, or held 
together by I n terceil ular matter. M srme pis nts 
usually covered with calcareous encrustations. 
Tribes, Caulcrpid®, Acelahularidae, and Haly- 
medidee. 

Si-pho’-nl a, *. [Lat. sipho, genit siphonis 
= a sirbon (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Crotone®. Stphonia 
elastica ia a tree fifty to aixty feet high, com- 
mon in Guiana and Brazil, and bsa been intro- 
duced into the West lndiea. It yields the 
bottle India-rubber of Europe, which the na- 
tives obtain by smearing clay moulds with 
the juice in anccessive layers. 

2. Zool dt Palacont. : A genua of Siliceous 
Spongea, family Tetraclodina. Mass poly- 
morphous, free or fixed, ramoaa or simple, 
concave or flatnlona above, porous at the sur- 
face, &Dd penetrated by anastomosing canals 
which terminate In a ub-radiating orifices with- 

.. the cup* Type, Siphonia typum, from 
Sicily. They occur In great numbers in tho 
Greensand. 

sl-phSn'-Ic, o. [Eng. siphon, s. ; -<e.] Of or 
pertaining to a aiphon ; siphonal. 

8x-ph$n'-?-da, • sl-phi-na-ta, i. pi 

[Mod. Lat., from Lat. siphon = a * tube, a 
siphon (q.v.).] 

Zool : A section of Conch ffera, with fifteen 
families, aeven of which belong to the sub- 
section Integro-pallialia, the remaining eight 
constituting the Sinu-pallialia (q.v.). The 
animal has respiratory alphons, and the 
mantle-lobes are more or leas united. 

• si-phSn'-If-er, a. [Siphonifera.] Any 
member of the order Siphonifera (q.v.). 

• si-pho-niT-er-a, s. pi. (Eng. siphon, and 
Lat. fe to = to bear.] 

Zool. : D’Orhigny’a name for an order of 
Molluaca, approximately equivalent to the 
modern Tetrabranchiata (q.v.). 

• sI-pho-nlT-er-ous, a. [Siphonifera.] 
Bearing siphons, as the chambered shells of 
the nautilus. 

81 -ph Sn-I-z&n'-tl-a (or t as sh), e. pi [Gr. 
trufatvifa ( siphdnizo ) = to tap a wine-cask 
with a aiphon,] 

Zool: A family of Chllognatha, akin to 
Iulldffi. Body semi-cylindrical, the dorsal 
plates of the segments sncroaching but slightly 
on the under surface; head ainall; oral «p- 

S aratus a conical aucklng organ ; legs ahort 
mall millipedes in rotten atumps of trees. 
Speciea few. 

Si-ph$n-£-, prtf. [Siphon.] Resembling a 
aiphon or tube ; furnished with a siphon. 

• si-phSn-i-br&n-chi-a'-t^, *. pi. [Pref.- 

sipho no- f and Mod. Lat. branchiata.] 

Zool : De Blalnville’e name for an order of 
his Melacozoo, approximately equivalent to 
the modern 8iphono8tomata (q.v.). 

si ph5n - 6 - br&n'-chl-atc. a. (Siphono- 

branchiata.) Of, or belonging to De Blsin- 
ville’a orderSIphonohranchiala(q.v.) ; sipbono- 
atomatoua, 

si-phon-tfg'-na-thiis, ». [Pref. siphono-, 
and Gr. yvaBos (gnathos ) = a jaw.] 

Ichthy. : An aberrant genus of Labrid®, 
with one apeciee, Siphonognathusargyrophants, 
from King George’s 8ound. It retains the 
principal characters of a Wrasse, but in ahape 
the body resembles that of a Pipe-fish. 

al pho-nSph’-or-a, s. pi [Pref. siphono-, 

snd Gr. ^opo? (phoros) = beariog.] 

Zool. : Oceanic Hydrozoa; an order or a 
aub-clasa of Hydrozoa (q.v), possessing a 
free and oceanic hydroaoina, consisting of 
several polypites, united by a flexible, con- 
tractile, unbranched or slightly blanched 


hSr ®* 0<un ’ 1 * h5r » th«re; pine, pit, air®, sir, marines *5. 

‘ ^ W?lt Work> wt6< mute < cSb, cure, tjnltc, our, rile, rtU; try. Syrian. «s. ce = e; ey = a: «n = lew. 
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ccenosarc, the proximal end of which is 
usually furnished with nectocalyces, and 
dilated iDto a aorastocyat or into a pneumato- 
phore. (Greene.) All are unattached, perma- 
nently fres, and have the hydrosoma compo- 
site. They are beautiful organisms, usually 
fouDd floating on the surface of tropical seas. 
Physalia utriculus, the Portuguese Man-of- 
war, is the most familiar member of the group. 
The sub-class is divided into two orders ; Caly- 
eophoridae and Physophoridse ; and the order 
Into four sub-orders : Physophora, Physalia, 
Calycophora, and Discoida. 

*i'-phdn-3ps» *, [SipnoNOPsia.] 

41 -phon op'-sis. si'-phon-Sps, «. [Pref. 
ttpAon(o)-, and Gr. o^is (opsis) = outward ap- 
pearance.] 

Zool. : A genus of vermiform Amphibia, 
family Cseciliadae. The muzzle is short ; head 
and body cylindrical ; eyes distinct through 
the skin ; a false nostril in front of and a little 
below each eye. 

il-pbon-os -to-ma, «. [Pref. siphono-, and 
Gr. (stoma) = a mouth.] 

1. Ickthy. : A genus of Pipa-flshes, group 
Byngnathina. Body with distinct ridges ; pec- 
torals and caudal well-developed, dorsal of 
moderate length, opposite the vent. Males 
with an cgg-pouch on the tail, the eggs being 
covered by cutaneous folds. Thera are only 
two species. 

2. Palceont. : From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca and Li cats. 

*i phon d stom a-ta, a. pi. [Pref. siphono-, 
and Gr. oro/tiara (stomata), pi. of orop-a (stoma) 
— n mouth.] 

Zool. : Carnivorous Gasteropoda ; a section 
of Prosobranchiata (q. v.). Shell spiral, usually 
imperforate ; aperture notched or produced 
into a canal in front; operculum horny, 
lamellar. Animal with retractile proboscis ; 
eye-pedicels connected with the tentacles; 
margin of mantle prolonged into a siphon, by 
which the water is conveyed to the branchial 
chamber ; gills one or two, pectinate, placed 
obliqnely over the back. Families: Strombidse, 
Muricidffi, Buccinidse, Conidse, Volutidae, ana 
Cyprseidee ; all marine. (Woodward.) 

%Y ph6n o-Btom -a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. 

9iphonostomat(a) ; Eng. adj. auff. -owa.] Of or 
pertaining to the Siphonostomata (q.v.). 

*i-ph8n-8-st6me, s. [Siphonostomata.] 
Any mollusc belonging to the division Si- 
phonostomata (q.v.). 

«I-ph6n-#s'-t&-moiis v a. [Eng. siphono- 
stom(e) ; -<nis.] Ths same as Siphonobtoma- 
tous (q.v.). 

* Si pho-ri-ni, a. pi. [Gr. <r(<fxov (siphon) = 
a tube, and pis (rhis), genit. pivos (rhinos) = 
the nose.] 

Omith. : A family of Natatorea, founded by 
Vieillot, containing the Petrels and Alba- 
trosses. [Tubinares.] 

sl-phuh-cle, *. [Sipunculub.) 

ZooL : The tube which connects together 
the air-chambera of the shell in many Cephal- 
opoda. In the Ammonitidse the siphuncle is 
external, and close to the outer margin of the 
shell ; in ths Nautilidae it is usually central or 
internal. 

•l-phuh'-cu-lar, a. [Eng. siphuncle) ; -ar.] 
Of or pertainlog to a siphuncle. 

■I-phun-cu-lat-ed, si'-phttncled, a. 

[Eng. siphund(e); -ated, -ed.] Having or 
being provided with a siphuncle. 

“ Tbe iatirnaj shells may evea be cbembered end 
tiphunculate<L' , ~Huxley : Anau Invert. Anim., p.m. 

•sip'- id, a. [Lat. sipidus ; cl insipid.] 
Having a taste or flavour ; savoury. 

al-pi'-ra, s. [Sipeera.] 

alp -per, a [Eng. sip, v.; -er.] One wbo sips. 

Sip -pet, s. [Eng. sip, 8. ; dlmin. s^jff -et.] 

1. A small sop; a small piece of bread 
dipped in milk, gravy, broth, Ac. 

2. A little sup or drink ; a sip. 

‘’Olve me » tippet 

Of yo or stale slet" Skelton i EUrnur Humming. 

3. Cook (PI.) : Triangular pieces of toasted 
or fried bread, used for garnishing. 


* flip -pie, v.i. [Eng. sip, v.; frea. suff. -le; cl 
tipple. 1 To sip frequently ; to tipple. 

81 -pun- ou' -ll-dce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. li- 
puncul(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee] 

Zool. : The typical family of the Sipuncu- 
loidea or Gephyrea (q.v.), with thres genera, 
Sipunculus, Syrinx, and Phsscolosoma. The 
proboscis is retractile, furnished with tenta- 
cles at its tip ; vent at base. 

sl-puri-cu-loi'-do-o* s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
sipuncul(us) (q.v.), and Gr. elSo? (tides) = re- 
semblance.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Gephyrea (q.v.X 

sx-pun'-cu-liis, s. [Lat. sipunculus = a 
little tube*, dimin. from siphon (q.v.).] 

ZooL : The type-genus of Sipunculidae (q.v.). 
The prol^oscis, which is retractile, is as long 
as the body, furnished with short tentacular 
appendages arranged in a circle round the 
mouth ; intestine coiled and bent upon itaelf, 
so as to terminate in the middle of the body. 
Sipunculus benihardus is common on the 
British coasts, living at a depth of ten to thirty 
fathoms, occupying the shell of soms uni- 
valve mollusc for the protection of its soft 
vermiform body, plastering up the entrance, 
leaving only a liols for the protrusion of its 
proboscis. Other species burrow in sand, as 
does S. edulis, eaten by the Chinese. 

sip'-tf-lite, s. [After Sipylus, one of Niobe’s 
children ; suff. -ite (Mtn.).J 

Min.: A tetragonal mineral, occurriog in 
octahedrons. Hardness, 6*0; sp. gr. 4 89; 
lustre, resinous; colour, brownish -black to 
brownish -orange. Comp. : essentially a colum- 
bate of erbium, lanthanum, didymiura, cerium, 
Ac. Found iu Amherat county, Virginia. 

si quia, phr. [Lat = if any one, so called 
from the opeuing words of the notice for- 
merly given in Latin.] 

Ecclts. Law : A notification by a candidate 
for ordera of his intention to inquire whether 
any impediment may be alleged against him. 

BIT, s. [Ft. sieitr , from Lat. senior — older, 
senior (q.v.); Teel, sira ; Sp. ser ; Ttal. ser . 
The older form of sir was sire (q. v.) ; senior, 
seignior , sen or, signor, and sir are doublets. ] 

1. A term of complimentary address applied 
commonly, without regard to position or 
standing, to men of any degree ; a general 
title by which & person addresses the man to 
whom he is speaking. Commonly used as a 
title of respect by servants to their masters, 
sons to their fathers, pupils to their teachers, 
and generally by inferiors to superiors ; also 
in phrases expressing doubt, displeasure, as- 
tonishment, or the like. 

* 2. A title formerly given to clergymen : 
as, Shakespeare's Sir Hugh Evans, a Welsh 
priest, Ac. 

3. A title of honour given to baronets and 
knights ; it is always prefixed to the Christian 
name, as Sir John, Sir Robert, Ac. 

*4. Used as a noun appellative to signify — 

(1) A lord, a master, a sovereign. 

** Sols Hr o' the world.** 

Shakesp. : Antony t Cleopatm, v. 1 

(2) A gentleman. 

*• In the habit of tome Hr of aote.** 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, iiJL i. 

BIT, v.t. [Sir, #.] To address as air. 

^ ^\SYr*d him »t every vrord.‘—flichardson : Clarissa, 

* sir -reverence, * sur- reverence, 

phr. [A corrupt, of save-reverence (q.v.).] 

1. An apologetical apostrophe for Introduc- 
ing sn indelicate word or expression. 

"A very reverend Tx>dy: sy, such % one as a man 
may not speak of. without he say, Hr -reverence."— 
Shaketp. : Comedy cf Krrort, iii. 2. 

2. The thing signified by the word or ex- 
pression. (Shakesp. : Romeo £ Juliet „ i. 4.) 

sl-ra-b&l'-li, [A Demerara word.] 

Bot. £ Comm. : A valuable timber brought 
from Demerara. It is supposed to come from 
a Nectandra or Oreodaphne. 

sl-r&s'-kler, «. [Seraskier.] 

sir'-dar, s. [Hind.] A chieftain, a captain, 
a head-man. 

sirdar-bearer (or simply sirdar), *. 

The chief of the palanqnin-bearera, who is 
generally his master’s valet. 


sir -kar, s. [Circar.] 

1. A Hindu clerk or accountant. 

2. A circar. 

3. Ths government 

sire, a. [The same word as sir (q.v.).] 

1. A title of respeet, addressed to aenloni 
or superiors ; sir. It is now used only In 
addressing a king or other sovereign prince. 

" Sir » lmight, (quod he) ray m*i»ter and my lord.** 
Chaucer: C. T., $39. (ProL) 

2. A father, a progenitor. (Used only in 
poetry, and in composition, as grand sire = 
grandfather, &c.) 

“ Whether hU hoary Hr« he eplee. 

While thousand grateful thoughts arise, 

Or meet* hie ipouee'a loader eye.** 

Pope : Chorus to Brutus. 

3. The mala parent of a beast, and especially 
of a horse ; an entire animal, as a bull or 
stallion, kept for breeding purposes. Opposed 
to dam. [Dam (1), a., 3.]. 

* 4. A maker, an author. 

" He died. 

Who was the tire of *n Immortal * train." 

Shelley : Adonais, Iv. 

sire, v.t. [Sire, a] To bo the sire or father 
of ; to beget, to procreate. (Used now only 
of beasta, and especially of stallions.) 

" Ftrnhttn wm a dark cheenut horse hy Ratcatcher, 
who elso tired the aoted cfaiteer Rat-trap."— Field. 
Dec. 2 «, 1SW. 

sired, a. [Eng. «r(e) ; -ed.\ Having a sire or 
father. 

t Sl-rc -don, s. [Late Gr. <r«i pyfiutv (seiriddn) 
= a airen (q.v.).] 

ZooL : An old name for the Axolotl (q.v.), 
the larval form of Amblystoma mexicanus. As 
will be seen from the Illustration, in the per- 
fect animal the gilla are absorbed, and the 



AMBLVSTOMA MEXICANUS. 

A. Larval form, or Axolotl, n. Adult form. 


whole body becomes altered. Both larval and 
adult forms are oviparous, and from the eggs 
of both branchiate and abranchiate young 
have been produced, so that the Amblystome 
or perfect form may be born from an egg, or 
lose ite gills and change ita ehape by meta- 
morphosis. 

* sire'-lesa, a. [Eng. sire, s. ; -less.] Having 
no sire or father ; fatherless, orphaned. 

" The tireless offipria* and the loaely epotwe." 

Byron: Address for Caledonian Meeting (1814). 

sir'-en, *8cr-eln, *sir-ene, * syr-one, ». 

& a. [Lat. siren ; Gr. cretp-^v (seiren), a word of 
doubtful etymology; Fr. sirtne; Bp. & ItaL 
sirena.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tn the same sense as II. 2. 

M Next, where the Hrent dwell, you plough the eeas !" 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xli. 5L 

* 2. A mermaid. 

" Over-eg&inst the creeke PKstaoum, there lx Leu* 
caaia, exiled so of a, merem&ld or Hrene there buried." 
— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. ill., ch. vlL 

3. A charming, alluring, or seductive woman ; 
a woman dangerous from her powers of alluring 
or enticing. 

" Oh, traia me not, xweet mermaid, with thy aote, t 
To drown me ia thy sister's flood of tears : i 

Sing, Hren, to thyself, end I will dote." 

Shakesp. ; Comedy of Errors, UL S. 

* 4. Something alluring, seductive, or in- 
sidious. 

IL Technically: 

1. Acoustics : An instrument for determining 
the number of vibrations corresponding to a 
note of any given pitch. In its most ele- 
mentary form the siren Is simply a perforated 
rotating disk, against which a current of air 
is directed, producing sounds of higher or 
lower pitch, according to the veloeity of 
rotation. The improved airen of HelmholU 
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sirene— siskin 


coDBiata of two equal discs, one forming the 
top of a hollow fixed cylinder into which 
air can be driven, the other capable of re- 
volving concentrically upon it with the 
smallest possible amount of friction. A circle 
of small holes, equidistant from each other, 
is bored upon each diak, and concentric with 
It, those in the upper disk being inclined 
slantwise to its plane, those in the lower beiug 
6 lnntwi 9 e also, but in the opposite direction. 
Thera are arrangements for registering tha 
n amber of revolutions the upper disk per- 
forms in a minute. Thus, when air is forced 
Into the cylinder, it will pass through the 
perforationa, and, by reasou of their obliquity, 
will cause the movable disc to revolve with 
a rapidity corresponding to the pressure, and 
each time that tne holes coincide, a number 
of little puffa of air get through simulta- 
neously, and, if the pressora of the air in 
the cylinder ts sufficient, the series of 
impulses thus given will link themselves 
together, forming a continuous oota. From 
the deep, piercing nature of the sound which 
tha siren emits, it is well adapted for fog- 



SIHEN, V8ED AS FOG-SIGN At* 


signals or alarms. In this case two disks 
rotating with great rapidity In opposite direc- 
tions are employed. They are driven by a 
•team-engine, which also forcea a blast of 
©team throngh their apertures wh9n those in 
tha two disks come in apposition. Tha device 
la placed at the smaller extremity of a large 
trumpet, which iutensiftea tha aound. 

2. Class, MythoL : Certain melodious di- 
vinities, who dwelt oo tha shares of Sicily, 
and so charmed passing mariners by the 
sweetness of their song, that they forgot 
their homes, and remained there till they 
perished of hungar. According to one legend, 
they threw themaelvea into the aea, from rage 
and despair, on hearing tha more melodious 
Bong of Orpheus. Originally thera were only 
two airens ; but their number waa afterwards 
Increased to three, and their namea are given 
with great variety. 

3. Zool. : Mnd-eels : a genu 9 of Urodela or 
©f Pcrennihranchiate Ichthyoidea, conatitut- 
Ing the family Sirenidae. They are eel-like 
Amphibians, with two anterior feet and per- 
manent branchiae, and range from Texas to 
Carolina. Thera are three apecics. Siren 
laccrtina is the Mud-eel (q.v.). 

B» A5 adj. : Pertaining to a siren ; like or 
befitting a airen ; bewitching, alluring, fas- 
cinating. 


" Her tiren voice, enchanting. draws him on 
To guileful shore*, mnd meads of fatal Joy.* 

Thornton : Spring, 994. 

gi-rene', i. [Fr.] The same as Si«en, A. 


Il-ren'-i a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from siren. 
Named from tha pectoral position of tha 
mammae.] 

I. Zool. : An order of aquatic Mammalia, 
allied to tha Cetacea, with which thay were 
formerly and are Btill occasionally classed. 
The body is long, compact, and cylindrical, 
narrowing towards the tail, which ie aet 
horizontally and terminates either in forked 
flukes ora flat fibrous expansion. Hind limba 
and sacrum abaent ; anterior limba converted 
into paddles. Snout fleshy and well-developed ; 
nostrils on opper surface ; lips fleshy, the 
upper lip asually with a moustache. The akin 
is rongh and sparsely hairy, or smooth like 
that of tha Whale. The two mammae are on 
the breast, close to tha armpits, and thera ia 
little doubt that from tha habit of tha Du- 
gong (q.v.) raising tha upper part of its body 
perpendicularly out of tha water and claaping 
its yoaog to ita breast, the atorica of Sirens 
and Mermaids took their rise. There are two 
recent genera, Halicora and Manatua. Tha 
former ia monophyodont, tha latter diphyo- 


dont, the permanent teeth consisting of 
molara with flattened crowns adapted for 
bruising vegetable food. The recently extinct 
genua Hhytina (q.v.) had no true teeth. Tha 
Sirenia pa 9 a their life lu the water, living 
chiefly in shallow bays, estuaries, lagoons, 
and rivers, never straying far from shore, and 
feeding aolely on aquatic vegetation. 

2. Palceont. : From tbs Eocene onward. 
[Eothehium, Rhvtina.] 

Bi-re'-nl-an, a. & s. [Sirenia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the order 
Sirenia. 

B. As subst. : Any individual number of 
the order Sirenia. 

* si-re n'-ic-al, a. [Eng . siren ; -icaL] Like 

or appropriate to a siren. 

" A couple of tirenical ra*cal»." iiarst on. 

si-ren'-i-dte, s. pL [llod. Lat. siren ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff -t dee.] 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Dipnoi, with three 
genera, Lepidosirco, Protopterus, and Cera- 
todus. The caudal finis diphy cereal ; no gular 
plates, scales cycloid. Two molara, above 
and below, and a pair of vomerina teeth. 

2. Palceont. : [Ceratodus]. 

3. Zool. : [Siren, 3.]. 

* sir'-^n-ize, v.i. [Eng. siren; -fee.] • To us© 
tha enticements or allurements of a airen ; to 
charm, to fascinat^. 

t sir-S-noi'-da, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from siren 
(q.v.), and Gr. eI 8 o* (eidos) — resemblance.] 

Ichthy. : A synonym of Sirenidae, 1. (q.v.). 

t sir-S-noi'-de-I, s. pi. [Sirenoida.] 

Ichthy. : An order containing a single familv, 
similarly named, constituting Muller's sub- 
class Dipnoi (q.v.). 

eiy-Sx, s. [Gr. ceip-qv (seiren).] [Siren.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Uroceridae. 
It was formerly called Urocerus. Sirex gigas 
Is tha Grest-tailed Wasp. It is, however, an 
aberrant eaw-fly, the apparent sting being a 
projecting ovipositor. It is black, the anten- 
nae, thg hinder part of the head on each side, 
the tibiae and tarai, and thg bass and apex of 
the abdomen yellow ; abdomen of tha male red- 
dish, spotted with black at the sides and apex. 
It ia not uncommon in pins and fir woods in 
Britain. Tha eggs are deposited about an 
inch from the surface, and the hatched grubs 
bora deeper. S. juvencus, also British, is 
smaller. The male is banded with orange, 
while the female is dark purple. 

Sir'-i-am, y. [Native name.] (See compound.) 

Siriam-garnet, s. 

Min. : A variety of almandina (q.v.), of a 
beautiful crimaon colour tinged with violet, 
found at Siriam or Syriarn, in Pegu. 

* si-ri-a fiis, «. [Lat, from Gr. aeiptaw 
(< seiriasis ) = aanstroke.] (See etym.) 

Sl-ri^-l-dfle, s. pi. [Mod. Lat sirex, geuit 
siric(is ) ; Lat fern, pt adj. anff. -idee.] 

Entom. : The same as Urocerid.«. Darwin 
uses Siricidae. 

slr'-itfh, *. [Arab.] A aweet oil expressed 
from the seeds ofSesamiim orientals, much used 
as an article of diet, for friction of tha body, 
and for lamps. 

Sir'-l-US, a [Lat, from Gr.Sefpiog (SeiT-ioa).] 

Astron. : The Dog-atar, by far the brightest 
fixed star in tha aky. It is a Canis Major, 
situated a little below Orion, and is mytho- 
logically regarded as one of two hounds held 
in leash by Orion, Procyon in Canis Minor 
being the other. A line drawn from tha 
Pleiades through the three stars of Orion ’9 
belt will pass it closely ; straight linea con- 
necting it with Procyon and Betelguese will 
constitute a nearly equilateral triangle ; and 
Aldebaran, Betelguese, Siriua, and Kegel, all of 
the first magnitude, form a lozenge-ahaped 
figure, with Orion's belt in the centre. Ptolemy, 
in the aecond century, ranked Siriu 9 among 
red stare ; now it is white, and is a very bril- 
liant object, ita light being 824 times as great 
as that of a star of tha aixth magnitude. It 
is about a million timea as far from us as tha 
aun, and ita mass la aboot twenty timea aa 
great. Viewed by thg spectroscope, its chief 
lines are those of incandescent hydrogen, with 


feebler ones of sodium and magnesium ; tho 
metal mercury seems also to bo present. Soma 
irregular movements of Sirius led to the belief 
that a heavenly body existed near enough to 
produce a perturbation, and a son of Mr. 
Alvau Clark, of Boston (Mass.), discovered, 
on Jan. 31, 1862, what appears to be a 
planet revolving aroand Sirius as its sun, it 
is thought in about forty-nine years. Tha 
heliacal rising of Sirius varies in different 
lntitudcs, and the precession of the equinoxes 
makes it do so also in successive ages. When 
the heliacal rising of Sirius (called by the old 
Egyptians Sothea) took place, it indicated to 
them that the overflow of tha Nile was at 
hand. In England, Sirius rises hebacally on 
Aug. 25, fourteen days after tha termination 
of tha “dog days’* (July 3 to Aog. 11 ), to 
which ha haa given their name. Some con- 
sider tb9 Dog-star to have been Procyon ; but 
that hound rises, like the other dogs, far be- 
hind thg “dog days," in place of ushering 
them in. 

sir'-lom, but - loin, * sur loyn, a. [Fr. 

surlonge, from *ur(Lat. super) — above, upon, 
and longe — a loin (q.v.).] The loin, or upper 
part of tha loin, of beef, or [»art covering 
either kidney. The spelling sirloin is de- 
rived from tha erroneous idea that this joint 
was knighted by Charles 1 1. in a merry moment. 

** The strong table groan* 

Beneath the amoking tirloin stretch'd immense 

From aide to aide." Thornton : Autumn, *04. 

sir*- mark, «. [Surmark.] 

Bir'-name, a. [Surname.] 

ei-roc'-co, si-roc', #. [I tab sirocco — the 
south-east wind, from Arab, sharaga = (the 
sun) arose.] A hot, oppressive wind, coming 
from northern Africa, over the Mediterranean, 
to Italy, Sicily, &c. 

*’ But com*, the board U •pread ; our *□ vet lamp 
la trimm'd. and head* nob the riroceo'i damp. 

Byron : Cortatr, L 14. 

sir'-rah, sir -ra, * ser-rha, * sir-rha, «. 

[Icel. *£ro = sir, sirrah, from Fr. sire — sir 
(q.v.).] A term of address used in anger or 
contempt, and generally equivalent to lcllow. 
1 1 Is sometimes applied to children in play, 
and waa formerly used also as an address to 
women. 

" Who 1* hare 1 What I are you packing, tirrahf" 
ShaJCetp. : Cymbtlint, liL A 

* exrt, $. [Syrt.] A quicksand, a bog. 

They discovered the Immense and vast ocean of tha 
courts to ba all over full of flats, ahalvea, ahallowa, 
quicksands, crags, rocks, gulfs, whirlpools, iirtt, Ao."— 
Trawl. of Boccaiini p. CL 

elr’-up, sir'-up-y, &c. [Syrup, &c.] 

* sirurgien, s. [Chirurgegn, Surgeon.] 

Bir'-verite (e aa a), sir'-vahte, s. [Fr. sir- 
rente =s a poem of service, originally a poem 
in praise of some oua, from Lat. serviens, pr. 
l>ar. of servio = to aerve.] In mediaeval 

■ literature, a species of poem In common use 
among th 9 Troubadours and Trouverea, 
usually satirical, though aomatimes devoted 
to love or praiaea, and divided into strophes 
of a peculiar cooatruction. 

* eis, s. [Fr. six = six.] The cast of six ; th* 
highest throw on a die. 

SLsal', s. [Sea de£] 

Geog. : A port in Yucatan. 

Sisal-hemp, s. 

Hot. : Agave sisalana. 

* si§e, * size, s. [See def.] A contraction of 

assize (q.v.). 

a< You said, if X return'd next th* In T>nt, 

I should be In remitter of your grace." Donm. 

515 - 9 !, s. [Russ.] 

Zool. : Spermophilus citillus , a small squirrel- 
like rodent, abundant in central ami eastern 
Europe sod In Siberia. Called also Suslik 
and Earleas Marmot. 

sis -S-ra-ra; ais -e-ra ry, a. [A corrupt, 
of certiorari (q.v.).] A hard blow. ( Prov .) 

818-kin, 1 . [Dan. sisken; Sw. siska; Ger. 
zeisig.] 

Omith. : Carduelis spinus , an autumnal 
viHitant from the north to England, generally 
leaving in tha spring, though many pairs 
remain and breed, especially in Scotland. Tlis 
adnlt male is rather less than five inches long. 
Ita plumage is chiefly green, spread over th© 
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Wck and npper parts of the body, with the 
centre of each feather dark olive-green ; top 
of head and chin hlack ; patches of yellow 
behind the ear, on neck, breast, greater 
coverts and tall, and edge of quill feathers ; 
abdomen and under tail-coverts white, deepen- 
ing into gray on flanks. They nest usually in 
the fork of a bough, and lay from three to 
five eggs, bluish-white, spotted at the larger 
end with brown or gray. Breeders oftea pair 
the Siskin with the Canary to obtain a sung- 
bird whose note la less slirill than that of the 
pure Canary. 

sis'-kd-wit, s. [American Indian name.] 
lohthy. : Salma sisco wet (Agass.). 

*’ Tha siekowit is of Urge size, stout and thick, of A 
rich flavour, hut so fat hs to be almost unfit tor food. 1 * 
— Ripley & Dana: Amer. Cyclop., xvL ». 

sif-mSm'-e-ter, s . [Seismometer.] 

sis-mon'-dine, 815 -mon-dite, *. [After 
Prof. A. Slsmonda, of Turin ; suff. -iw, -its 
(Mi*.).] 

Min. : A black variety of Chloritold (q.v.), 
but Des Cloizeaux states that very thin cleav- 
age laminae are grass-green. Occurs at San 
Marcel, Vald’Aosta, Italy. 

fil-son, s. [Lat., from Gr. <ri<ru>y (sison) = 
Sison Amomum. (Sec def.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Ammlnidae (Lindley); um- 
belliferous plants, section Ainminese (Sir. J. 
Booker). Involucre of few leaves, partial, sub- 
diraidiate ; calyx-teeth obsolete ; petals broadly 
obcordate, deeply curved and notched, with 
an inflected point ; carpels with five ribs and 
single clavate vlttse between them. Only known 
species Stson Amomum, ths Bastard Stone- 
parsley. It is a plant two or three feet high, 
the lower leaves pinnste, the upper cut into 
narrow segments. Found in Britain and on 
the Continent In moist ground under hedges. 
It Is aromatic and carminative. 

81 -Bor, 8. [From the native name.] 

Ichtky. : A genus of Siluridse Proteropodes, 
group Hy postomatina. Head depressed, spatu- 
late ; trunk depressed ; tail long ana thin ; 
eyes very small ; month Inferior, small, trans- 
verse, with barbels ; no teeth. One species, 
Sisorrhabdophorus , from the rivers of northern 
Bengal. 

siss, v.f. [Dut. stsseru] To hiss. (Prov. db 
Amer.) (Often used of ths noiss made by 
grooms when rubbing down horses.) 

slss'-er^-klte, «. [After Sisaersk, Urals, 
Russia, where found ; fluff, -ite (Min.).'] 

Min . : A variety of Iridosmine(q.v.), occur- 
ring frequently in hexagonal fist scales. Sp. 
gr. 20*0 to 21*2. Iridium not over SO per cent. 

sls-sod', sls-sum', s. [Hind. sissoo , Hsaoi.] 
Bot. : DaXbergia Sissoo, a large tlmher-tre©, 
with pinnate, drooping leaves, growing along 
the base of the Himalayas. It Is used by 
shipbuilders In Bengal when crooked timber* 
and knees are required. 

list, v.t. [Lat. sisto rs to stop.] 

Scots Law : 

L To stop, to stay. 

2. To cite, to summon, to bring forward. 

^ (1) To sist one’s self: To take a place at 
the bar of a court where one’s cause ia to be 
judicially tried and determined. 

(2) To sist parties: To join other parties 
In a suit or action, and aervs them with 
process. 

(3) To sist proceedings: To delay judicial 
proceedings in a cause. (Used both in civil 
and ecclesiastical courts.) 

•1st, «. [Sist, r.] 

Scots Law: The act of legally delaying dill- 
gence or execution on decrees for civil debts, 
H Sist on a suspension : 

Scots Law: In the Court of Session the 
order or injunction of the lord -ordinary pro- 
hibiting diligence to proceed, where relevant 
grounds of supersession havs been atated in 
the bill of supersession. [Supersession.] 

* Sis-t^r^e, s. [Lat. sistens, pr. par. of sfofo 
= to atop.] A halting-place. 

" There 1* celdotne any tUtenc* *twlxt oinking and 
■wimming /— HovuU t Dodondt grove, p. 122. 

sis'-ter, •sis-tir, * sos-ter, * sus-ter, 
* sys ter, * sos-tre, * sus-tre, a. & a. 


[led. systir; Sw. syster ; Dan. soster ; A.S. 
sweostor, swuster ; Dut. zuster; Goth, swistar; 

O. II. Ger. suester , suister ; Ger. schwestcr; 
Russ. 8t$tra ; Lat. eoror ; Sansc. srosrt.] 

A. As substantive ; 

1. A female born of the same parents as 
another ; ths correlates to brother. 

44 But htstdts the croee of Jheeus stoodeu hU moder 
•ad the tistir of his tnodir Marie Cieophe and Marl* 
Maudeleyn.”— Wycllffe : Jon xix. 

2. A woman closely allied to or associated 
with another ; a female belonging to the same 
society, community, or tbe like, as nuns in a 
convent. [Sisterhood.] 

44 Gave him, with her lest farewell. 

The charge of Sister Isabel." 

Scott : Lord qf the I ties, r. 6. 

3. A womsn belonging to ths sams faith ; a 
female felluw-Christian. 

“If a brother or sister be naked, and deotitut* of 
food.” — Jarnrs iL 15. 

B. As adj. : Applied to females, nr things 
regarded as female, of the sams kind or con- 
dition ; akin, 

“Thas have l given your lordship the beet account I 
eoold of the sister dialects of the Italian, Spanish, and 
French.' Sowell : Letters, bk. iL, let, 59 . 

sister-block, s. 

Naut. : A fiddle-block (q.v.). 

sister-book, «. [Match-hook, Mousino- 

hook.] 

sister-in-law, «. A husband’s or wifs’s 
sister ; a brother's wife. 

sister-keelson, s. [Keelson.] 
sister-like, adv. Like Bisters. 

44 Aad sister-like in love they dwell 
In that lone cooveat’s silent celL" 

Scott : Lord (J the Isles, vt 8. 

sister-marriage, s. 

Anthrop. : (For def. see extract). 

“A remarkable V<*ld» custom sanctioned a man 
taking his younger (oot elder) slater as his wife: 
eister-marriaae existing among the Singhalese, hut 
being eonflnea to the royal family .”— Tylor : Primitive 
Culture <ed. 1673), L 46, 

• sls'-ter, v.t. & l. [Sister, a] 

A. Trans. : To be sister to ; to resemble 
closely. 

“ Her art sisters the natural roeea - 

Shaketp. : Pericles, j. )Prol.) 

B. Intrans. : To be allied ; to be closs and 
contiguous. 

*’ A bitl whose concave womh reworded 
A plaintful story from a Mistering vale.* 

Shaketp. : Locer't Complaint, 2. 

sis'-ter-boqd, * sus -ter-hodo, s. [Eng. 
sister; -hood.] 

• 1. The quality or state of being a sister ; 
the office or duty of a sister. 

" For susterhode andjcompaiiie 
Of loae.' Gower : C. A ., V. 

2. Sisters collectively ; a number, society, 
or community of sisters, or of females united 
in on8 faith or order. 

44 The members of a religious sisterhood were trained 
to hahlts ot order and obedienoe," — Victoria Magazine, 
No r„ 1886, p. 44. 

% In the early ages of the Church the ob- 
ject of religious women living in community 
was their own sanctification by means of re- 
tirement from the world, prayer, and medita- 
tion. In course of time they extended their 
sphere of work, sod founded hospitals, peni- 
tentiaries, and schools, and for the last four 
centuries among Roman Catholics the edu ca- 
tion of girls of all classes has besn largely 
connected with sisterhoods. The moet Import- 
ant of these Is that of the Sisters of Charity 
(q.v.). This, after its origin in 1633, spread 
with remarkable rapidity, and now numbers 
between 30,000 and 40,000 sisters, with two 
thousand iiuiiees, in all parte of the world, and 
devoted to works of charity of every description. 
All are in connection with the mother house, 
Rne de Bac, Paris, and are under the control of 
the tuperuresa, who is elected every three 
ears, and who resides there. The first sieter- 
ood in the Church of England was founded 
at Plymouth in 1848, for the benefit of the 
poor of that city. Since then several othere 
nave been founded. The first Protestant sister- 
hood in the United States was organized in 1862 
at New York, the sisters afterwards taking 
charge of St. Luke’s hospital, founded in 1851). 
The following are some of the most important 
Roman sisterhoods : 

(1) Little Sisters of the Poor: Founded In 
1840 by W le Pailleur, the Cur6 of St. Servan, 
for the support, relief, and nursing of the 
aged or infirm poor. Their only resources 


are the alms of the charitable, In many 
gathered from door to door. 

(2) School Sisters of Notre Dame: Founded 
at Amiens in 1797. The sisters devote them- 
selves to teaching, especially among the poor. 

(3) Sisters of Charity: Founded by St. 
Vincent de Paul at Paris in 1G34, for the work 
of nursing the sick In hospitals, to which are 
sometimes added the charge of orphanages 
and the management of poor schools. In 
1883 they had eighteen houses in England, 
two in Scotland, and three in Ireland. Called 
also Gray Sisters, Daughters of ChArity, And 
Sisters of St. Vincent de Paul. 

(4) Sisters of Charity (Irish) : Founded in 
Dublin in 1815, by Mary Francis Aikenliead, 
for the purpose of nursing the sick iu hospi- 
tals and at their own homes. There are 
twenty-two convents of this institute in 
Ireland. 

(5) Sisters of Charity of St. Paul : Founded 
by M. Chanvet, a French cur in 1704, foi 
educational work. 

(6) Sisters of Mercy: Founded In Dublin in 
1827 by Catherine McAuley, for carrying on 
the spiritual and corpoml works of mercy. 
The order has 109 houses In Ireland, forty- 
nine in Great Britain, with offshoots in 
America, Australia, and New Zealand. 

(7) Sisters qf Providence : Founded a little 
before the French Revolution, by M. Moye* 
for educationai work In country districts. 

(8) Sisters of St. Brigid, or of the Holy Faith: 
Founded by Cardinal Cullen in 1857, to tsks 
charge of poor schools. 

(9) Sisters of the Assumption: An educational 
order, founded hy Monslgnor Aflfre of Paris, in 
1839. 

(10) Sisters qf the Good Shepherd : Founded 
by P&re Eudes (whence they are also called 
Eudiets) and Margaret l’Arni, in 1646. Their 
object is the reformation of fallen women. 
They have seven houses In Great Britain and 
five In Ireland. 

sis'-ter-lSss, a. [Eng. sister; 4eu.\ Having 
no sister. 

sls'-ter~l& a. [Eng. sister; -ly.] Like a 
sister ; becoming or befitting a sister ; affec- 
tionate. 

44 And after maoh debatement 
Mj sisterly remorse confute* mine honour. 

And I did ylsld to him.” 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, v. L 

Sis -tine, a, [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Pops Sixtus V. : as, ths Sistint Chapel in the 
Vatican at Roms. 

sls'-trum, s. [Lat., from Gr. at terTpov (seU- 
Iron), from atLoi (seiff) = to shake.] 

Music: A jingling instrument of ancient 
Egypt. It had four loose rods in a lyre- 
shaped metallic head. It was, in fact, a 
rattle made of bronze or silver, according to 
ability. It was used in the services ot Isis 
or Athor, which were introduced into Rome 
before the Christian era, and is still employed 
in Christian churches iu Nubia and Abyssinia. 

Si-§iir'-a (9 as zh), s. [Seisura.] 

sl-s^m-bri-da©, si-s^m-brl-o'-ee, i. pL 

[Lat. 8isymbri(i)um) ; fera. pi. adj. suff. -(i)d as, 
-ece.] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of Notorhize®. 
Seeds usually in a single series ; cotyledons 
incumbent, straight, plano-convex. Flowers 
white, yellow, or lilac. 

sl-sjha-brf-um, a. [Lat., from Gr. <runV- 
ppiov (sisumbrion) = a sweet smelling plant, 
probably mint or thyme. Not the modem 
gen ns.] 

Dot. : Hedge-mustard ; the typical genua 
of yisymbrid® (q.v.). Annuals or biennials, 
with simple hairs. Flowers usually racemes, 
yellow or whits ; pod narrow, linear, rounded, 
or six-winged ; valves convex or three-angled, 
three-nerved ; stigma entire. Known species 
about eighty ; chiefly from the north temper- 
ate zone. The Common Hedge-mustard, (Sisym- 
brium offiicinale ) is a native of Europe, and 
was once employed in medicine for catarrhs 
and other ailments. In taste It is mildly 
pungent, and is sometimes cultivated as 
a pot-herb. It is an annual plant, plentiful in 
waste places and by waysides, sometimes two 
feet high. The pods are erect and closely 
pressed to the stalk, flowers very small 
and yellow in color. S. Jrio Is found iu 
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Sisyphean— sitter 
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North India from Rajpootana to the Punjab. 
The seed is stimulant, restorative, and, it ie 
•aid, febrifugal ; it is used in India also ex- 
ternally as a stimulant poultice. S. Thalianr 
irn is often called Ambit Thaliana. 


Bis-^-phe -an, a. [See def.] 

Gr . Mythol, : Of or pertaining to Slayphns, 
a king, prince, nr, according to other accounts, 
a notorious robl>er of Corinth. He was dis- 
tinguished for his craftiness and cunning; 
and hie punishment in Tartarus for his crimes 
committed on earth consisted in rolling a 
huge atone to the top of a high hill, which 
constantly recoiled, and thus rendered his 
labour incessant. The term is hence applied 
to something unending or unceasing: as, a 
Sisyphean task. 

tis- jf-riri'-chi-fim, * sis-y-rh^ri'-chl- 
um, s. [Lat, tisyrinchion ; Gr. auxvpiyxioi/ 
(sisuringckion) == a bulbous plant of the Iris 
Kind. Not tiie modern genus, which has 
fibrous roots, and is American.] 

Bot. : Blue-eyed grass ; a genna of Iridscese. 
Perianth elx cleft, segments nearly equal, 
patent, tnbe scarcely longer than the limb, 
atamena nionadelphoua ; stigma three-partite, 
segments filiform. Sisyrinchium bermudian- 
um, or artceps, the common Blue-eyed grass, 
or Bermndiana, has linear, equitant, radical 
leaves, scapes aix to eighteen inches high, 
perianth segments blue inside. It ia common 
in Bermuda and the temperate mainland of 
North America. It has been found at Wood- 
ford in Galway, but is not indigenous. S. go 
laxioidet , from Brazil, ia reputed purgative. 


tit, • sitte, • gytte (pa. t. tat, • sate, pa. par. 
sat, * seten, * siten ), v.i. & t, [A.8. ai’ttan (pa. t. 
meet, pi. stkon, pa. par. seten ) ; cogn. with Dut. 
ritten ; I cel. titja (pa. t. sat, pa. par. setinn ) ; 
Dan. sidde ; Sw. sitta ; Goth, sitan ; O. H. Ger. 
sizzan ; Ger. sitzen ; Gr. e^o/xai ( hedzomai ) = 
Lat. sedeo ; Russ, sidiete; 8aDsc. tad. From 
the same root come seat , set, settle, sedate, siege, 
possess, preside , sediment, session, subside , &c.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To rest upon the haunch ea or lower 
extremities of the body; to repose on a seat ; 
to seat one’s seif. Generally applied to human 
beings. 

M Aloft, In awful state. 

The godlike hero taL m 

Dryden: Alexander's Feast, 

2. To perch ; to rest on the feet : as, A bird 
sits on a tree. 

3. To incubate; to cover and keep warm 
eggs for hatching. 

" The partridge sitteth on egg*, and hatcheth them 
H ot »" — J eremiah xril. 1L 

4. To occupy a place or seat in an official 
capacity ; to have a seat in any council or 
assembly, as a member ; to be a member or 
representative for a place in a representative 
assembly. 

“8everal gentlemen who tat on the laU Ordnanoe 
Committee. —Dai/y Telegraph, Sept. 20, 

5. To meet, nr be convened as an assembly ; 
to hold a sitting or session ; to meet for 
business; to be officially engaged in public 
business. 


"There will be no necessity for the Bouse of Com. 
mon* to sit on Thursday."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 20, 


6. To stay or remain In a place. 

" 1 hare sat here all day."— Shake* p. : Measure tor 
Measure, It. L J 

*7. To continne or remain occupied; to 
*tay. 

•* Wo sit too long on trifle*." 

Shakesp. : Pericles, It 8. 

8. To rest or remain in any position, condi- 
tion, or situation ; to rest, to abide. 

" Bhsll roar brethren go to war, and shall ye sit 
here 7*'— Numbers xxit 6. 

9. To have a seat or position ; to be placed 
or located ; to dwell. 


“ la there uo pity sitting in the cloods T * 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, liL 8. 

10. To rest, lie, or bear on ; to be felt as a 
weight or burden ; to press. 

" Woe doth the heavier sit 
When It peroelvea It is hot faintly borne." 

ShaJcrwp. : Richard //, L & 

11. To assume a position for ths purpose of 
having one’a portrait taken or bust modelled, 
or the like. 


“ One U under no more obligation to axtol every- 
th In r he finds In the anthor ne translates, than a 
painter ia to make every faoe that sits to him hand. 
■otW,*— Marth, 


12. To attend the ministrations of: as, To 
sit under a minister. 


13. To attend for the purpose of being 
examined : as, To sit for a fellowship at Dub- 
lin. Pupil teachers are also said to sit when 
they atteud examinations for certificates under 
the Elementary Education Act. 

* 14. To have position or direction. 

“ Plucking tba grass, to know where sits the wind." 

Shakesp, t Merchant of Ksnica, L L 

15. To be suited to a person; to fit, suit, or 
become when put on. 

" How will my garments tit upon me ?" 

Shakesp. : Tempest, it L 

* 16. To be hecoming, proper, or beseeming ; 

to beseem. 

*' With them It tilt to care for their heire." 

Spenser : Shepherds Calender ; Mag. 

B. Reflex . ; To place on a seat ; to seat. 

“Sit yoo down." Shakesp. t Measure for Measure, V. 

C. Transitively : 

1. To keep the seat upon. 

"He could not sit his mule." 

Shakesp. : Henry Till., tv. 2. 

* 2. To become, to befit, to beseem, to be 
becoming to. 

" It sitte the well to leaoe pride. 

And take humble**® on thy ekto." 

Gower • C. A., IL 

1. To sit at table; to sit at meat : To be at 
table for eating. 

2. TosUdoum: 

(1) To seat one’s self on a chair or other seat. 

(2) To begin a siege. 

" Nor would the enemy have aat down befor* it, till 
they had don* their business lu all other places."— 
Clarendon : Ciril War. 

* (3) To settle ; to take np a permanent 
abode. 

“ From besides Tanals. the Goths, Hans, and Getea 
tat down. u ~— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

*(4) To rest content; to stay or stop, as 
being satisfied. 

“ Her* w* cannot sit down, but still proceed In our 
search, and look higher for a support."— Rogers. 

3. To sit out : 


(1) To rit till all is over or done ; as, To sit 
out a performance. 

*(2) To be without engagement or employ- 
ment ; to stand ont, or not to take part, as in 
a game. 

*'Th*y ar* glad, rather than sit out, to play very 
•mall game, aud to maks use of arguments, such as 
will not prove a bar* inexpediency.’*— Bp. Sanderson : 
Judgment. 

4. To sit up: 

0) To rise or bo raised from a recumbent 
position. 

(2) To refrain from lying down ; not to go 
to bed : as. He sat up ail night. 


s. [See def. I.] 

1. Hindoo Mythol. : The wife of the hero-god 
Rams. 


2. Astrtm. : [Asteroid, 244], 


si-ta'-na, t. [Cf. Sita.] 

Zool. : An Indian genns of Agamidse, with 
two speciea. Limba long, five toes in front, 
four behind ; scales regularly arranged, keeled ; 
male with a very large gular appendage, which 
can bo folded up like a fen. (Gunther.) 

si-taris, s. [Gr. oirdpsov ( sitarion ) = a little 
corn, bread, or food.] 

Entom. : A genns of Meloidse (q.vA One 
species, Sitaris muralis, is found in Britain. 
It is parasitic in the neat of the Mason-bee 
(q.v.). M. Fabre has shown that, emerging 
from the egg as a minute insect, with six legs, 
two long sntennse, and four eyes, it affixes 
itself to the male bees as they emerge from 
the combs in epring. Thence it transfers 
itself to the females. Whenever a bee deposits 
her eggs the Sitaris devours them. Next the 
parasite loses its eyes, its antennae and lega 
become rudimentary, ami it emerges as a per- 
fect beetie. ( Darwin : Orig. Species, ch. xiv.) 

site, * sjite, s, [Fr., from Lat. situm, accus. 
of situs — a site, also pa. par. of si no = to let, 
to anffer, to permit] 

1. Locai position ; situation, as regards 
aurronndinga. 

“ Th* site, the wealth, th* beaoty of the place." 

Beaum. A PUL : Prophetess, it S. 

• 2. Posture. ( Thomson : Spring, 1,023.) 

3. A plot of gronndaet ont or fit for building. 

•sit'-£d, a. [Eng. sit(e); -ed.] Situated, 
placed ; having a alte. 

*• It sited was In fruitful soil of old." 

Spenser: f, Q., Ill.vt «. 


sit-fast, a. & a [Eng. sit, and fast.'] 

* A .As adj , ; Stationary, immovable. 


** To find the sitfast acre* where you left them." 

Emerson, {Annandale.) 

B. As substantive : 


h Rot. : Ranunculus repens and (Monti 
arvensis , tlie roots of which cling tenaciously 
to the ground. 


2. Farr.: An ulcerated, horny sore or 
tumonr on a horse’s back under the saddle. 


• sith, * aithe, * sit hen, adv., prep., conj., A 
s. [A.S. sidh.\ [Since.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. Since. 

2. Afterwards. 

“ The thrld sorrow of this load com thorgh the CL — ~n» 
That ten sithes luyued vppoa the Bretons, 

And tithe n were chaced *geyn away." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 1. 

B. As prep. : Since ; from the time that. 

“He exide his fadir how Ions it Is tithe this hath* 
falle to him." — Wydiffe: Mark lx. 

C. As conj. : Since ; seeing that. 

“A man m*y always erre, A yet not fayle nor 1*1 
•way fro God. sith eoery errour U not dampuehle." 
More : Worts, p. 776. 

D. As subst . ; A time, an occasion. 

“ A thousand tithes I curse the carefull hour*." 

Spenser : Shepheardt Calender; January, 

* sitho, s. [Scythe.] 


sithe, v.i. [Sioh.] To sigh. (Pror.) 

• Sith -cd, a. [Mid. Eng. sithe = acyths ; -ed.) 
Armed with scythes ; scythed. 


*sitlie'-man t s. [Scythkman.] 

sith'-en, sith ’-©090, *sith'-$ns, * sith- 
then, adv. & conj. [Since.] 

A. As odv. : Since, afterwards. 

B. As conj. : Since ; seeing that. 


sithes, s. [Siethes.) 

si -tie, a. [Gr. o-itikos (siftXxw) ss of corn.) 
(See etym. and compound). 

sitic acid, s. 

Chem. : Berzelius’s name for cenanthlc acid. 


si-ti- s. [Gr. triritm 

(sition) = food ; Eng. auff. -ology.] 

Med . ; That department of medical science 
which deals with matters connected with diet; 
dietetica. ( Mayne .) 

si-ti-^-pho-bi-a, si-ti-d-ma-ni-a^ s. 
[Gr. atriov (sition) = food, and <f>o$os (pftoboi) 
= fear, or pavia. (mania) = madness.] 

Mental Pathol. : The refusal to take food, a 
common symptom in persons suffering from 
melancholia. It may proceed from hallucina- 
tion or from anorexia, the sensation of hunger 
being scarcely experienced, but in either case 
the mechanical administration of food U 
necessary. (Nysten.) 

sit'-slc kor, s. [Eng. sit, and Scotch sicker 
= fast.] 

Bot. : Ranunculus repens. [Sitfast, B. I.] 
(Britten & Holland.) 

sit'-ta, s. [Lat, from Gr. atm} (sittt) — a 
woodpecker.] 

Omith. : Nuthatch ; the typical genus of 
the sub-family Si ttinse, with seventeen species, 
ranging over the Pslsearctic and Nearctie 
regions to South India and Mexico. Bill 
straight, nostrils in broad groove ; wings, first 
quill very abort, third and fourth longest; 
tail short and broad ; tarsi strong, hind toe 
longer than middle. Sitla europcea is the 
Common Nuthatch. 

*sit'-tand, • slf-tende, pr. par. oca. 

[Sit.] ’Sitting, becoming, beseeming. 

* sitte, v.i. & t. [Sit.] 


sit-tel'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from sitta 
(q.V.).] 

Omith. : A genus of Sittina, with elx 
species, from Australia and New Guinea. 


sit'- ter, s. [Eng. rit ; -er.] 

1. One who aits. 

“ And be cam aud took ol the rlghthond of the 
titter la the trone the book.'^ Wydiffe : Apocalipe ▼. 

2. One who aits for his portrait. 

3. A bird that aita or incubates. 

’* The oldest hens are reckoned the best sitters ; mod 
th* yoangest the best l*yers."— Mortimer: Husbandry. 
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f s!t'-tl-<lfe, «. pi [Mod. Lat. sW(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. ‘idee.] [Sitting] 

•it-ti'-nce* a. pi. [Mod. Lat. siM(a) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. - ince .) 

Omith. : Nuthatches ; a sub- family of 
Certhiidse, with six genera and thirty-one 
species. (Formerly made a family, Sittidse.) 
Outer toe longer than inner, and united as 
far as first joint to middle toe. They are small 
tree-creeping birds, widely distributed. 

alt -tine, a. [Sitting.] Of or pertaining to 
tli 3 Sittinse or Nuthatehes. 

Bit'-tmg, pr. par., a., & *. [Sit.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Resting on the haunches or lower ex- 
tremity of the body ; seated. 

2. Incubating, brooding : as, a sitting hen. 

3. Perched, or resting on the legs, as birds. 

4. Having a seat in a council, assembly, &c. : 
as, a sitting member of Parliament. 

5. Occupying a seat In an official capacity ; 
holding a court : as, a sitting judge. 

II. Bot. : Sessile. 

C. As substantive 

1. The act or state of one who sits; the 
posture of being on a seat. 

2. The act of one who aita for his portrait ; 
the occasion on which or the time during 
which one sits for his portrait, bust, model, &c. 

" Few food picture* have been flnUhed tt one tit- 
ting .“—Dry den. 

3. Incubation ; a resting on eggs for hatch- 
ing, as fowls. 

“ Whllet the heo la covering her egg*, the male bird 
takes bis steod upon a neighbouring bough, and 
amuses her with fall songs during the whole tima of 
her tilting." — Additon. 

4. A session ; a meeting for business ; the 
meeting or presence of any body of men In 
their official seats for the transaction of busi- 
ness. 

" The tilting closed in great agitation ."— Macaulay : 
Hist Eng., ch. xlfL 

5. The holding of a conrt of justice. 

6. The time during which one sits, as at 
cards, books, work, or the like. 

“ For the anders tending of any omt of 8t. Paul** 
epistle\ I read it all through at ooe titting." — Lock*. 

7. The space occupied by one person In a 
church or other place of regular meeting. 

8. A set of eggs placed under a hen for 
hatching. When no number is specified, it 
Usually consists of twelve or thirteen. 

sitting-room, *. 

1. Sufficient space or room for sitting in : 
as, There was no sitting-room in the hall. 

2. An apartment or room for sitting in ; a 
parlour. 


ftlt'-u-ate, a. [Low Lat. situatus, pa. par. of 
sitvo = to place, to locate, from Lat. situs = 
a site (q.v.).] 

1. Placed or located with relation to other 
©Injects ; permanently fixed ; situated. 

“I know where it la tituate."—Shaketp. : Lovc't 
Labour’t Lott. L X 

* 2. Placed, consisting. 

M Pleasure tituat* In hill and dale.” 

Stilton: P . L., vi «4L 

•sft'-u-ate, v.U [Situate, a.] To place, to 
locate. 

“ A painter would situate a beggar under • trlom- 
^hal^ ereh.**— Lander: Works, it. (Author to the 


situated, a. [Eng. situate); -ed.] 

1. Having a situation, seat, or position ; 
seated, placed, or located with relation to 
otiier objects : as, a house situated on a hill, a 
town situated on the sea-coast, &c. 

2. Placed or being in any state or condition 
with relation to other men or things. 

“Thus situated, we begaa to clear place# in the 
wood*.'— Coo*; Second, Voyage* hk l. t ch. iv. 


Bft-u-a'-tion, s. [Fr.] [Situate, a.] 

1. Position, place, seat, or location with 
relation to other objects. 

“ Priace Ceaarini ha* a palace In a pleasant situa- 
tion." -Add-on : On Italy. 

2. Condition, state, opposition with relation 
to society or circumstances. 


* We hoped to enjoy with ease what, 
tion, might be called the loxurlea of 
Second Voyage, bk L, ch. ir. 


In oar situa- 
life.” — Cook t 


3. Temporary condition of affaire ; circum- 
stances ; position of affairs. 

“The utter incapacity of tha Union aothoritle* to 

graap the situation."— Field, Oct. 17, 1886. 

4. Hence, a point or conjuncture in a play. 

5. Place, office, permanent employment: 
as, He has a situation under government. 

Situation ia said generally of objects as 
they respect others ; condition as they respect 
themselves. Situation and condition are either 
permanent or temporary ; case is a species of 
temporary condition. Situation and condition 
are aald of that which Is contingent and 
changeable ; state, signifying that position in 
which one stands, is said of that which ia 
comparatively stable and established, (Crabb.) 

Sl'-tiis, A [Lat.] 

Bot. : The position occupied by an organ. 

Sltz, s. [Ger. = a chair.] (See compound.) 

Sltz-bath, a. A hip-bath, in which a 
person assumes a sitting posture ; a bath 
taken in a sitting posture. 

Sl'-um, s. [Gr. ow (siou) =s a marsh or meadow 
plant, probably Sium latifolium .] 

Bot. : Water-parsnip ; a genus of Umbel- 
liferae, family Amminidse. Bracta and brac- 
teoles many ; calyx-teeth small or obsolete ; 
petals obenrdate, with an inflected point, 
white ; carpels with five rather obtuse riba, 
and two or more vittse in the Interstices ; 
suture with vittse ; fruit ovate or globose, 
subdidymous, crowned by the depressed base 
of the reflexed styles. Known species four ; 
two, Stunt latifolium, the Broad-leaved, and 
S. augustifolium, the Narrow-leaved Water- 
parsnip, are British. The first is three or 
four feet high, the second is smaller. S. 
sisarum Is the Skillet (q.v.). 

Si-va, t Si -wa, *. [Sansc,, &c., from Sans. 
giva = happy, happiness.] 

1. Brahmanism: The Destroyer and Repro- 
ducer ; the third person of the Hindoo triad. 
Modern viawa of Siva seem to have been 
evolved from two distinct germs, one Aryan, 
the other Turanian. The Aryans of Vedic 
times, deeply impressed on hearing the noise 
and viewing the devastation produced by a 
cyclone, framed the conception of Rudra, the 
Roarer, or Storm-god, afterwards developed 
Into Siva, the Destroyer. Reflecting next 
that the death of 
living organisms 
cleared the way for 
younger and more 
fruitful life, they 
added the concep- 
tion of Siva, the 
Reproducer as well 
as the Destroyer. 

The Turanian abo- 
rigines were in that 
state of religious 
barbarism when 
every god Is an 
object of terror. 

When converted to 
Brahmanism, they 
had to choose be- 
tween Vishnu, the 
Preserver, and Siva, 
the Destroyer (Brahma having become nearly 
obsolete), and instinctively preferred Siva as 
their patron divinity. The image of Siva, 
on the Brahmanical conception, is a man of 
fair colour, in profound thought, with the 
symbol of the Ganges above his head, and the 
Brahman-hull (q.v.) at his side. The Tura- 
nians added a necklace of skulls, a collar of 
twining serpents, a tiger skin and a club with 
a human head at the end, five faces and four 
arms *, his wife is Durga, or Kali ; the Linga 
(q.v.) is hia symbol, and the chief form in 
which he is now worshipped in India. [Saiya.] 

2. Astron. (Of the form Siwa) : [Asteroid, 
1401. 

3. Ornith, : A genus of Liotrichidae, with 
three species, from the Himalayas. 

Sl-va'-lik, Sf-wa-lik, Sc-wa'-lik (w 
as v), t. [From Siva (q.v.).] 

1. Geog. : The name given to a range of Indian 
hills, otherwiae called the Sub-Himalayas, 
running parallel to the main chain, and gene- 
rally consisting of two ranges separated by 
a broad doon or valley, the southern slope 
overlooking the plain of the Ganges. 

2. Geol. (PI.): The Siwalik strata. 


Sivalikstrata, 9. pi. 

Geol. : Certain freshwater strata found hi 
the Sivalik Hills in Sirmoor, Jtc. They 
were originally regarded as Miocene, but Mr. 
Bianford believes that, while the Loweri Si- 
valik or Nahun beds are not older than Upper 
Miocene, the mass of the strata is Pliocene. 
They have been investigated by Dr. Hugh 
Falconer, Sir Proby T. Cautley, Lieuta. Baker 
& Durand (Sir Henry Durand), and by the 
Geological Survey of India — leading to a series 
of publications beginning in Calcutta in 1836. 
They yielded mollusca belonging chiefly to 
living species. Forty-eight genera and ninaty- 
three species of mammalia, some recent, 
others extinct, have been described; they 
include Macacus, Semnopithecus, Felis, 
Machairodus, Elephas, Mastodon, Rhinocer- 
os, Equus, Hipparion, Hippopotamus, Cer- 
vns, Sivatherium, Antilope, Capra, Ovia, 
Camelus, Mus, and Hystrix. Some species 
have lingered on in the Nerbuddah and the 
Godavery Valley to the Pleistocene, with 
flint implements. 

Sl'-van, s. [Heb. JVD (sivan); Pers. sefend- 
armad ; Pehlevi sapandomad ; Zend gpenti 
armaiti.] The third month of the Hebrew 
ear. It extended fiom the new moon of 
une to that of July. (Esther viii. 9.) 

t sl-va-ther'-i-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. siva- 
ther(ium); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Paloeont. : A family of Cavicornia, proposed 
by Dr. Murie, for tlis reception of Sivather- 
ium (q.v.), which he regards as most nearly 
related to the Antllocapridse. 

si-va-theiM-iim, *. [Eng., &c. Siva, 1, 
and’ Gr. (hqpiov (therion) = a wild beast.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Antilopidae or Siv*- 
theridse, with one species, Sivatherium gigan- 
teum, discovered by Falconer and Cautley in 
the Sivalik — 

Hills. [Siv- 
alik -stra- 
ta.] It must 
have been 
far larger 
than any 
living Ru- 
minant, for 
the aknll 
was nearly 
as long as 
that of an 
elephant. 

Dr.Falconer 
(Palceont. skull of sivatherium. 
Notes, ed. 

Murchison), considered that it connected the 
Ruminantia with the Pachydermata. It had 
two pairs of horna ; the anterior pair simple, 
the posterior possessing two anags or branches. 
[Bramatherium.] (See extract.) 

“ That the Sivatherium had a huge long proboecU, 
tactile aad prehensile, as in the Elepbsut, or, to a 
lessened ex teat, as in the Tapir, does aot seem to be 
established. Falconer and Cautley, from the structure 
o t the facial bones, Infer as much. The bone* of the 
face of Sivatherium aad Saiga assimilate closely in 
pattern, and Individually correspond ; and, as iu the 
latter we have a soft, flabby, ealarged, patulous nostril 
of moderate dimension, it follows, as a matter of prob- 
ability, that the same existed In the former, as In th# 
Elk and others. For It is to be borne In mind, when 
we attribute a pachyderm'* truak to the Sivatherium. 
that the animal bad large, heavy borne occipital and 
pre-frontal, a circamstance vastly, dirterent from th* 
Elephant and Tapir."— Dr. Murie , in Geol. Mag., 1871, 
P. 442. 

si -vcr, 8. [Syver.] 

* siV-er, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To simmer. 

slv'-ven^, s. [Sibbens.] 

six, • sixe, a. & a. [A.S. six, siex, syx; cogn. 
with Dut zes ; lcel., Dan., & Sw. sex; O. H. 
Ger. aehs ; Ger. seeks; Fr. six; Goth, sarhs ; 
Russ, sheste; Wei. chwech; Gael. & Irish se; 
Lat. sex ; Gr. e£ (hex) ; Lith. czeszi ; Pers, 
& Sansc. shash ; Sp. & Port, sets ; Ital. sei.] 

A, As adj. : Amounting to the sum or 
number of twice three ; one more than five. 
TB. As substantive : 

1. The number of six, or twice three. 

2. A symbol representing such number, as 
6 or vi. 

t (I) The Six Acts : 

Hist. : I Geo. IV., cc. I, 2, 4, 6, 8, & 
passed in 1819, to suppress seditious meet- 
ings and publications. Called alao the Gsg* 
ging Acts. 
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(2) The Six Articles : 

Hist.: Tha popular name for the Act 
31 Hen. VIII., c. 14, technically called 14 An 
Act for Abolishing Diversity of Opinion." It 
provided that if any one by word of month 
or in writing denied the real presence, or 
affirmed that communion in both kinds was 
necessary, or that priests might marry, or 
that vowa of chastity might be broken, or 
that private masses ahonld not be used, or 
that auricular confession waa inexpedient, 
he should be deemed guilty of felony. Called 
also the Bloody Statute, and the Whip with 
Six Strings. Repealed by I Eiiz., c. 1. 

* (3) The Six Clerks in Chancery : 

Law: Six officers who received and filed 
all proceedings in Chancery, aigned office 
copies, attended court to read the plesdinga, 
Ac. The office of the clerks, whieh was of 
great antiquity, was abolished by 6 A 6 Viet., 
c. 103. 

(4) To be at six and seven or (more commonly) 
at sires and sevens: To be in a state of dis- 
order or confusion. 


*• All le uneven. 

And everythin* Is left »t six and seven.* 

Shakes p. : Richard //.. iL L 

six-banded armadillo, a [Povoq.] 


six-belted clear-wing, *. 

Entom. : Sesia ichneumoniformis, a hawk, 
moth found at Ramsgate. Margate, Ac. The 
larva feeds on HtUeborut foetidus. 

slxgllled shark, a. [Nootuanus.] 
six-o’-clook flower, a 

Bot. : Ornithogahim umbettatum, Named 
from the early closing of the flowers. ( Britten 
A Holland.) 

Six principle Baptists, #. pi 

Church Hist. : An American sect of Baptists, 
claiming descent from tha original settlement 
of Roger Williams at Providence, Rhode Is- 
land, in 1630. Tha Six Principles from which 
they derive their name, are Repentance from 
dead works, Faith towards God, the Doctrine 
of Baptism, Laying on of Hands, Resnrrec 
tion of the Dead, and Eternal Judgment 
(Ileb, v. I-S). 

elx-shafted bird of paradise, *. 

Omith . ; Parotia sexpennis. Galled also tha 
8ix-plumed Bird of Paradise. [Pabotia.] 

Six-Shooter, ». A colloquial name for a 
lix-chambered revolver. 


six-spot bumet-moth, *. [Bornet- 

MOTH.] 

six striped rustic, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Noctua 
umbrosa. 


Six, #. [See compound.) 

Six's thermometer, a. 

Physics: A form of thermometer invented 
by Six in 1782, which regulated the maximum 
and minimum teraperatnre occurring between 
observations. It naa since been modified by 
Dr. Miller and Mr. Cassella. [Thermometer.] 

aix'-ain, $. [Ft.] A atanza of eix verses. 


slxe, s. [Sea def.] 

Chem. : Gmelin'a name for propylene, from 
containing aix atoms of hydrogen. 

six'-fold, n. [Eng. six, and fold.) Six times 
repeated ; six times ae many or as much. 

slx'-p^n^e, s. [Eng. six, and pence.] 

1. An English silver coin of the value of 
six pennies, or half & shilling. 

2. Tha value of aix pennies or half A shil- 
ling. 

Six'-p$n-n£, a. [En~. six, and penny.] Worth 
sixpence; coating sixpence: as, a sixpenny 
loaf. 

* sixpenny-strikers, * pi. Petty foot- 
pada. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 1.) 

Six'- score, a. [Eng. six, and score.] * Six 
timea twenty ; ona hundred and twenty. 

slx'-teen, a. & s. [A.S. sixtine, sixty ru.) 

A. As adj. : Amounting to aix and ten ; 
consisting of six and ten. 

B. As substantive : 

L The sum of six and ten. 

2. A ayrabol representing such number : as, 
16 or xvi. 


slx'-teen -mo, s. [Sextodecimo.! 

gfx'-teenth, a. & a. [Eng. sixteen ; 4A.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Next iu order after the fifteenth ; the 
ordinal of sixteen. 

2. Being one of sixteen equal parts into 
which a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : One of sixteen equal parts 
Into which a whole Is divided. 

2. Music: The replicate of the ninth ; an 
interval consisting of two octaves and a second. 

sixth, # slxte, * sexte, a. & $. [A.S. sixta.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Next in order after the fifth ; the ordinal 
of aix. 

2. Being one of six equal parts into which 
a whole is divided. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang.: A aixth part; ona of aix 
equal parts Into whieh a whole ia divided. 

2. Music: A hexaehord ; an interval of two 
kinds : the minor sixth, consisting of three 
tones and two semitones major, and tha major 
aixth, consisting of four tones and a major 
semitone. 

H Chord of the sixth : 

Music: The first inversion of the common 
chord ; it consists of a note with Its minor 
third and minor aixth. 

slxth'-ltf, adv. [Eng. sixth; -ly.) In the 
sixth place. 

••Sixthly, llvtnr crsxtur** h*v* more diversity of 
organ* than plant*." — Baton. 

slx'-tf-eth, a. & a. [Eng. sixty; *<&.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Coming next after the fifty -ninth ; the 
ordinal of sixty. 

2. Being one of sixty equal parts Into which 
a whole is divided. 

B. As subst. : One of sixty equal parts Into 
whieh a whole is divided. 

Bix'-t#, a. & s. [A.S. slxtlg. \ 

A . At adj. : Ten time# «lx. 

B. As substantive : 

3. One sum of ten timee six. 

2. A symbol representing such number, as 
60 or lx. 

eixty-fold, a. Sixty timea &# much or as 
great. 

Biz'-a-ble, size-able, a. [Eng. size (1); 
-able.] 

1. Of considerable aize or bulk. 

“ Yearling*. which iu three yean have grown into 
sizeahlt lAckf-ndd, J ah. a. U86. 

2. Being of reasonable or suitable size or 
bulk. 

** He thoald be purged. eweAted, vomited undftarved 
till he come to « titeablt hulk.’* — Arbuthnot. 

siz'-ar, ♦ slz-er, #. [Eng. siz(e) (1) ; -ar.] 
One* of a elass of atudenta in the universities 
of Cambridge and Dublin who pay lower feea 
than the ordinary students, being pecuniarily 
assisted by the benefactions of founders or 
other eharltable persona. They had formerly 
to perform certain menial offices, bnt these 
are not now required of them. The corre- 
sponding term at Oxford is Servitor (q.v.). 

Biz'-ar-flhlp, *. [Eng. sizar; •ship .] The 
position or standing of a aizar. 

8120 (1), * SLje, #. [A shortened form of assize 
or assise, the uaual word for an allowance or 
eettled portion of bread, Ac., doled out for a 
particular price or given to a dependent. The 
assize of bread or fuel was the ordinance for 
the sale of bread or fuel, laying down priee, 
length, weight, thieknesa, &c. Hence size 
came to mean dimension, magnitude, Ac., 
generally, as at present. (Sfcmf.)] 

* 1. A settled allowance or quantity. 

** To xenut my sizes.* Shakesp. : Lear, U. A 

* 2. A farthing's worth of bread or drink, 
whieh scholars at Cambridge had at the 
buttery. (Blount.) 

* 3. (PI) : Assize, assizes. ( Beaum. A 

Fletcher.) 

4. Extent of volume or eurfsce ; dimensions, 
Whether great or a mall ; comparative magni- 
tude ; bnlk. (Shakesp. : Troll. A Cress., iv. 5.) 


5. A conventional relative measurement of 
dimension, applied to various ai tides, as 
gloves, boots, shoes, hats, &c. 

* 6. Measure, in a figurative sense ; amount, 
form. 

“ In chunonrs of all sizes.* 

Shakesp. : Complaint of a Lower. 21. 

* 7. Condition as to standing, position io 
aociety, rank, character, or the like. 

** They do not consider the difference between 
boTAte discourse*, delivered to prince* or parliament*, 
and a plain eennon, for the middling or lower size of 
peopl e.’ — Swift. 

8. A gauge for measuring; apecif., an in- 
strument for measuring pearls. A .lumber of 
perforated gauges are fastened together by a 
rivet at one end. 

Size ia a general term, including all 
manner of dimension or measurement ; niosriu- 
tude is employed in science or in an abstract 
sense to denote some specific measurement ; 
greatness ia applied in the same sense to 
objects in general. Sire Is indefinite ; magni- 
tude and greatness always suppose something 
great, and bull: denotes a considerable degree 
of greatneaa. ( Crabb .) 

size-roll, #. A amall piece of parchment 
added to some part of a roll or record. 

size-8tlck, s. The shoemaker's measuring- 
Btiek to determine the length of feet. 

BIZ© (2), syse, s. [Ital. sisa, an abbrev. of 
assisa=z size, an assize or session. Size (1) 
and size (2) are thus essentially the same word. 
(Sfcrnf.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A gciatlnoua solution made by boiling 
the akin and membraneous tlsauea of animals 
to a jelly, and used by painters, paper-makers, 
and in many other trades. [Isinolass, Gi.ue. j 

2. Anything resembling size in being g’u- 
tinous and viscid ; speeif., a thick, tenseiou# 
kind of varnish used by gilders ; gold-aize. 

IL Pathol, Ac. : [Bdffy-coat.) 
size box, s. 

Ropemaking : A box through which cordage 
ia drawn in the process of sizing. 

size (1), v . t . & i . [Size (IX a) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To fix or determine the standard of. 

^ To size up : To form an estimate or opinion 
of (a person or thing). 

2. To adjust or arrange according to size or 
bnlk ; #pecif., to take tha size of soldiers 
with the view of placing them in the ranka 
according to their sizes j to urrango according 
to aizea or atatures. 

* 3. To swell ; to increase the size or bnlk ot 

** To size your belly out with xhoulder feea." 
Jtwaum. Jt flat. : WU at several Weapons, IL 1. 

4. Mining : To aort or eei^arate, as ore, or 
the finer from tha coarser parta of metal, by 
sifting through a wire aieve. 

B. Intrans. : At Cambridge University, to 
order food or drink from the buttery, In addi- 
tion to the regular commons. [Battel.] 

To size up to : To prove equal to (a situa- 
tion or emergency, &c.). 

size (2), v.t. [Size (2), «.] To cover with lire ; 
to prepare with size. 

Bizc'-a^ble, a. [Sizable.] 

sized, a. [Eng. siz(e) (1); •ed.) Having a 
particular aize or magnitude. Now naed only 
in compounds, as mlddle-rised, large-sized, 
medium-sized. &c. 
oiz'-el, s. [ScisaEu) 

8iz'-©r, «. [Sizab.] 

* 1. A sizar (q.v.). 

2. A machine of perforated plates to sort 
articles of varying sizes, as the coifee-#icer# 
of Ceylon and Rio. 

3. A gauge, as the bullet-#izer, whieh haa 
holes to determine the aize of bullets. 

* oiz'-er^, s. pi . [Scissors.) 

* siz'-i-nSss, a. [Eng. slzy; -ness.] Tha 
quality or state of being aizy ; glutinouaness, 
viscosity. 

*• Coid 1» c*p*bl« of producing a sizAnsss *nd ri*oo*i ty 
In th® blood- ^ —Arbuthnot. 

Biz'-Iflg (1), s. [Eng. siz(e) (1) ; 4ng.) 

1. The act or process of adjusting oi 
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arranging according to size ; specif., the act 
of sortiug ora, &c., into grades according to 
size. 

2. Cambridge University: Food or drink 
ordered by a student from the buttery ; a size. 

sizing- cistern, a A form of ore- 
sepnrator which acts upon the metalliferous 
slime from the atamping-milL 

•iz'-Ing (2), a [Eng. siz(e) (2) ; 4ng.] 

1. The act or process of covering with size. 

2. The glutinous material used In such 
operation ; size. 

sizing-maolilne, #. An apparatus for 
sizing cotton wsrp-threads. 

*Biz'-f t a. [Eng. $iz(e) (2); -y.] Containing, 
consisting of, or resembling size ; glutinous, 
viscous, ropy ; adhesive like size. 

Tha blood l«t the flrat time florid ; after « eeoond 
time tizy. *— A rb uthnot : On Diet, ch. Ir. 

t. [Syzyoium.] 

Siz -zle, v.i. [A frequent, of slss (q.v.).] To 
dry or shrivel up with a hiasing noise by the 
action of fire. ( Prov . & Amer.) 

*' To teat whether the fat le hot enoagh, when the 
sizzling hiu ceased for a mluute or two, and the uuoke 
bcfflue to appear, drop a email squrtre of bread into it" 
—Scribner* Magazine, March, 1880 , p. 788. 

slz'-zle, s. [Sizzle, v.] A hissing noise. 

sk&d'-dlo, a. & t. [From scath — hurt.] 

A. At adj . : Hurtful, mischievous. (Prov.) 

B. At subsL: Hurt, damage, mischief. 

(Prov.) 

ak&d-don. a [Etym. doubtful. ] The em- 
bryo of a bee. 

* gkaf-faut, * skaf fold , a [Scaffold.] 

skall, skals, v.t. & i. [Scale, v.] 

A. Trans. : To disperse, to scatter, to spill. 
(Scotch.) 

B. Intrant. : To separate, to disperse, as 
the members of an assembly. 

skaln (IX * skeane, skone, skein, 

* skayne, a [Ir. & Gael, sgian — a knife ; 
Wei. ysgien = a alicer, a scimitar.] A dagger, 
a knife. 

•* He, or aojr mao ola, that ia dlapoaed to mtichief or 
TlllHoy. mey under hia mantle goe privily armed 
without euaplcioa of aoy, carry hie head-peece, hia 
i kean, or piatol 11 he pleae«. fc — Spenser : State a f 
Ireland. 

skaln (2), s. [Skein.] 

* skaln^-mate, s. * [Eog. skaln (1), and mate.] 
A comrade or brother in arms. 

" 1 am ooua of hia tkainsmates." 

Shakesp. : Domic t Juliet, 1L 4. 

Skalth, *. [Scath.] Hurt, damage. 

skald, 5. [Scald.] 

Skall, v.t. [Scale, v.] To climb. 

skar, skair, v.i. [Scare, v.] To take flight; 
to be scared. (ScofcA.) 

Skar, skair, a. & t. [Skar, v.] 

A. At adj. : Scared, frightened. 

B. As subst : Fright, scare. 

skart, scart, v.f. [Scrat, v.] (Scofcft.) 

skart, scart, A [Skart, v.] A scratch. 

(Scotch.) 

skat, s. [Scat.] 

skate (1), * scate, * skeat, v. [Icel. skata; 
Norw. skata, from Lat. aquatus, squatina — a 
skate.] 

Ichthy. : The popular name of any individual 
of a section of the genus Raja (q.v.), differing 
from the Raya proper in having a long ]>oiQted 
snout. [Ray (3).l Numerous species occur 
on the coast of tne United States. Of these 
may be named Raja erinacea, the Tobacco-box 
Skate ; R. eglantena, the Briar Skate ; It. IkvU, 
the Smooth or Barndoor Skate. These ar* 
Atlantic coast fishes; the Pacific coast has 
It. inomata and R. binoculata t the latter a 
large species which attains a length of six feet. 
Europe also possesses a number of species, of 
which R. marginata, the White Skate, is fre- 
quently eight feet long. R. batis t the True 
Skate, also attains a large size. It. vomer, the 
Long-nosed Skate, has its snout exceedingly 
prolonged. Skatea are voracious fishes, feeding 


along the bottom. Thoy are often caught 
as food fishes iu European waters, large num- 
bers beiug brought to market by the trawlers. 
The greatly expanded pectoral fins are eaten. 
The fleah i« apt to be coanse. 

" Th« y*wl, wblch bad be«a left upon the ehoiU, 
returned with three turtles aud • large ikeat."—Cook : 
first Voyage, bk. ill., ch. iv. 

skate borrows, t. pi. [Sea-purses.] 
skate-sucker, t. [Fontordella.] 

skate (2), * schcet3, ♦skeates, * scate, s. 

[Prop, akates (s.), with a pi. elxiteses, from Dut. 
schaatsen = akates.] A contrivance consisting 
of a steel runner or ridge fixed either to a 
wooden sole with straps snd buckles or laces, 
attached to fasten it to the boot, or to a light 
iron framework having clampa or other means 
of attachment to the boot, and used to enable 
a person to propel himself along the ice. 
[Roller-skate.] 

skate (3), 8. A condition of partial intoxica- 
tion ; also, a worn-out race-horae. ( U.S. Slang.) 
Skate, v.i. [Skate (2), a] To slide or mova 
along the ice on akates. 

" A Dutchman skating upon the Ice."— SearcA : Light 
of Nature. voL U. pt. if., ch. xxilL 

Skat'-er, s. [Eng. skat(e), v. ; -er.] One who 

skates. 

skat ing? pr. par. or a. [Seate, v.] 

skating-rink, a. ThesamessRiNE, *.,2. 
skayle, a [Kayle.] A skittle, a ninepln. 

skean, skecn, s. [Skain (1), a] A long knife 
or ahort a word used by the Irish and the 
Highlands ra of Scotland. 

•* A loog knife called • skean.'’— Macaulay : Hist. 
JCng., oh. xii. 

skean-dhu, s. A knife worn by High- 
landers when in full coBtume, atuck In the 
stocking. 

* ske at, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, /S Pegasl. 
sk£-di£d'-dle, v.i. (Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
allied to send.) To betake one’s aelf hurriedly 
to flight ; to run away as in a panic ; to fly in 
terror. (A word of American origin.) 

skeed, a [Skid.] 

skoal (1), [Skill.] (Scotch.) 

Skeel (2), a [Allied to teals and shell.] A 
shallow woodeo vessel for holding milk or 
cream. (Scotch.) 

skeel'-jf, a. [Eog. a keel (1) ; -j /.] Skilful, 

cunning. 

" It w*d hxe taen • skeely man to h*e squared wi‘ 
her.**— Scott : Antiquary, oh. xxix. 

skeen, a [Skean.] 

skeer, v.t. [Scare, v.] To frighten. (Amer. 
colloq.) 

" * I seen they was mighty sheered,' asld he, ' and 
took m* for the devil or some other ae* varmint”'— 
Scribner’s Magazine, Jan,, 188V, p. *32. 

skeer'-^, skear'-jf, a. [Eng. sheer; *y.] 

Scared, afraid. (Prov.) 

" Women get skeary. and deepereto afraid of being 
oomproiniaed."— Mauley Smart : Struck Dorm, eh. xL 

skeet, a [Etym. doubtful] 

Naut. : A acoop used for throwing water 
on the sails and decks. 

Sk8g, s. [Icel. skegg=z* beard, the beak or 
cutwater of a ship.] 

1. Naut.: A knee which unites and bracea 
the atern-poat and keel of a boat. 

" It ie protected by a skeg, or depressed convex pro- 
jection of wood aud oopper, or ooppcralooe ." — Century 
Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. SOL 

2. (PL) : A kind of oats* 

* 3. A kind of wild plum. 

" That kind of peaches or enrlcot* which bee called 
tnberes, love better to be graded either upon a skeg or 
wild plucnb etocke, or oolnce."— i*. Holland; Plinie, 
bk. xvll.i cb. x. 

skeg-shore, a 

Shipbuild. : One of several pieces of plank 
put up endways under the akeg of a heavy 
ahip, to steady her after-part a little at the 
moment of launchiog. 

skeg'-ger, «. iGael] (See extract.) 

" Little salmon a called skeggers, are bred of inch 
lick salmon, that might not go to the sea."— Walton : 
Angler , ch. vll. 


skalgh, sklcgh (gh guttural), a. [Shy, o.] 
Proud, nice, high-mettled, skittish, coy. 

" When thou an* I were young and skHgh." 

Sums: To His Auld Mare. 

skein (IX a [Skain (1).] 

skein (2), skaln, * skoyno, a [Ir. sgainnt 
= a (law, crack, fissure, a skein or clue of 
thread ; O. Fr. escaigne.] 

1. A ahaved split of osier. 

2. A flock of wild geese or swan*. 

" A punLguo wi» fired Into * skein of hrent ge«M 
and wild ewana * — Daily Telegraph, Jan. S3, ljee. 

3. Spi7ini«0: A quantity of yarn from the 
reel, of silk, wool, cotton, or flax. Of cotton 
it contains eighty threads of fifty-four inches ; 
seventeen skeins make a hank. 

" Drew from the reel on the tablo a enowy sktin of her 
spinning.'* Longfellow : Miles Standish, vllL 

4. Vehicle : A metallic strengthening band 
or thimble on the wooden ann of an axle. 
The ordinary skein consists of three straps, 
let into slots in the arm. 

skel'-der, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
allied to s helium (q.v.).] A vagabond, a 
vagrant. 

skel'-der, v.f. or i . [Skelder, a] To swindle, 

to trick. 

** Wandering Abroad to skelder for • •hilling." 

Marmion: fine Companion, Ilk A 

*8kSr-€t,s. [Skeleton.] A mummy. (Hol- 
land: Plutarch's Morals; Explan, of Words.) 

* sk€r-£t-al, a. [Eng. tkelet(on) ; -of.] Of e* 
pertaining'to a skeleton. 

skel <5-ter-o-&y, a. [Eng. skeleton); suit 
■ology.] 

Med. : The branch of anatomy which treats 
of the skeleton. (Dunglison.) 

skel e ton, * sc€l'-S-t^n, a. & a. [Gr. 

aKeherov (skeleton) = a dried body, a mummy, 
from crtteXeTOt (skeletoa) — dried up, parched; 
o-xe'AAuj (skello) = to dry up, to parch.] 

A* As substantive : 

L Literally : 

1 . Ordinary Language : 

* (1) A dried mummy. 

(2) In the same sense as II. 

(3) The supporting framework of anything ; 
the principal parts which support anything, 
but without the appendages. 

(4) A Yery lean or thin person, 

(6) An outline, rough draft, or sketch of any 
kind ; the heads snd outline of a literary com- 
position. 

"The dead carcase or skeleton ol the old Mo*chlcal 
philosophy, namely the atomical physiology."— Cud- 
worth : Intellectual System, p. 5L 

2. Fig. : Something annoying, usually kept 
secret. 

*• No skeleton 1« allowed to remain peace/ally la hli 
capboard ."— Daily News, Oct., 1888. 


H. Anat. : The support or framework of an 
animal body, in life protecting the central 



different parts— in the human adult of 198 
sei>arata bonee. The skeleton proper con- 
sists of the skull and bones of the trunk, 
the pectoral and pelvic liinhs forming the 
appendicular skeleton, the whole constitut- 
ing the interior or endoskeleton. Thi9, 
when removed from the hody for purposes of 
examination and study, is termed a natural 
skeleton, if connected by the dried ligaments; 
an artificial skeleton, if the various bones are 
joined together by wire ; aud a disarticulated 
skeleton, if the bones are separated from each 
other. In the majority of vertebrates the 
skeleton ia osseous ; in some fishes it is carti- 
laginous, and in the Lancelet (Branchiostoma 
lanceolatum) the vertebral column ia reduced 
to a notochord. [Chorda-dorsalis.] Owen 
looka upon the endoskeleton ae a whole made 
up of three parts : the neuroakeleton, the 
scleroskeleton, and the splanchnoskeleton. 
(See these words.) In the typical skeleton 
the axial or chief portion comprises the skull, 
the vertebral column, the sternum, and the 
ribs. The anterior or pectoral portion of the 
appendicular skeleton consists of the humer- 
us, the radiua and ulna, and the carpals, 
metaearpala, and phalanges. The posterior or 
pelvic portion consists of the femur, the tibia 
and fibula, the tarsals, metatarsals, and phal- 
anges. In the Pinnipedia, Cetacen, nn«l 
Fishes all four limbs are modified ; in Bata and 


boll, bo$; pout, Jd^rl; cat, 5011, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Ihg. 
-clan, -tian = shgn. -tion, -si on = shun ; -(ion, -gion = zhun, -clous, -tions, -sious 5= shuSr -bio, -die, &c. = b$l* &&• 
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Birds the pectoral limbs are converted into 
organa of flight ; in the Pythons the pelvie, 
and in some lizards— e.g., the British Slow- 
wonn— both pelvic and pectoral liinbs arc ru- 
dimentary. [V ESTWE.} There is no endoskele- 
ton in the Invertebrate, though the internal 
bone of some of the Cephalopoda may fore- 
shadow the neuro-, as the phragmacotie fore- 
shadows the aplanchnoskeleton. The arma- 
dillo, crocodile, and the sturgeon among Ver- 
tebrates, and the crab and lobster among In- 
vertebrates, are familiar examples of animals 
furnished with an exo- or dennoskeleton (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Containing only the heada or 
•a times : as, a skeleton aermon. 

T There is a skeleton in every house : Every 
house or family has its own peculiar trouble 
or annoyance. The expressioa probably arose 
from a secret murder being made known by 
the accidental discovery of the akeleton of the 
murdered person. 

Skeleton-Army, a An organization 
framed to dispute with the Salvation Army 
(q.v.) the poascs8ioQ of the streets. It was 
soo Q broken np. 

skeleton-bill, *. A signed blank-paper 
stamped with a bill-atamp. The subscriber 
la held the drawer or acceptor, as it may be, 
of any bill afterwards writtea above his name 
for any autn which the atamp will cover. 

skeleton-frame, s. 

Spinning : A kind of frame In whtch the 
nsusl can is replaced by a skeleton. 

skeleton-key, *. A key of akeleton 
form, a large portion of the web being removed 
to adapt it to avoid the wards aod impedi- 
ments in a lock. 

skeleton-plongh, a. 

Agric. : A plough in which the parts bear- 
ing againat the soil are made in skeleton form 
to lessen friction. 

skeleton proof, s . 

Engr. : A proof of print or engraving with 
the inscription outlined in hair strokes only, 
•uch proofs being earlier than those having 
the inscription in ordinary letters. 

skeleton-regiment, s. 

MU . ; A regiment, the officers, Ac., of which 
are kept np after the men ara disbanded, with 
a view to futnra service. 

skeleton-screw, s. 

Zool. : CapreUa linearis. Called alao Spectre 
Shrimp, and Skeleton ahrimp. 

skeleton- shrimp, t. [Sksleton-schew.) 

Skeleton-SUlt, *. A suit of clothea con- 
sisting of a tight-fitting jacket and a pair of 
trousers, the trousera being buttoned to the 
jacket. 


• ftk£r &-t6n, v.t. [Skeleton, *.) 
L To skeletonize. 

2. To draft in outline. 


" H» skeletons bla act, theo clothe* It with inunuure. 
•doni* 1U situation*, and finally work* in his 
climax. ~Pall Mall Gantts, Nov. it, 188* 


*Sk$l'-g-t6n-IZ0, v.L [Eng. skeleton; -ize.) To 
form into a akeleton ; to make a akeleton of 


SkSl loch (ch guttural), s. [Gael, sgaile .) 

1. A shrill cry. 

2. Wild mustard ; charlock (q.v.). 


•kSl'-liim, s. [Dan. skieln = a rogue, a knave ; 
Dut. A Ger. schehn .] A worthless fellow, a 
scoundrel. (Scotch.) 


**8he taold thee wee! thoo wa* a shell um, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken hleUam." 

Sums : Tam (FShanUr. 

skSl' ljr, v.i. [Dan. slcele ; Sw. sktlaA To 
squint. (ScofcA.) 

, **** t It the very maal* said BothweU ; ’ skeUies 
f «*rfuUy with ooe aye i"— Scott; old Mortality. 


SkSl'-lfr «. & a. [Skelly, v.) 

A, As subst. : A a quint 

B. As adj. : Squinting. 

ekSl'-ljr, *. [For etym. and det see extract.! 

, *‘ The Chnh i* th» Skelly of the water* of Comber 
Und, *o cal led on accouotof the large alze of Ita scale*. 1 
— r atrell : Brit. Fishes led. *rd), L 43L 


(Gael, sgealp.) To strike, to slap. 

-To shelf an' seaod poor dog* like me." 

Bums: Address to the DM. 


Skelp (1), a [Gael, sgealp.) 

1. A blow, a slap. 

2. A squall ; a heavy fall of rain. (Scotch.) 

skelp (2), «. [Etym. doubtfuL] A strip of 
iron which is bent and welded into a tube to 
form a guu-barrel, or pipe. 

Sken, v.i. [Cf. Sw. skcla — to aqniot, skeining 
— squinting.] To squint (Prov.) 


Bke -no o, s. [Named after Dr. Skene, of 
Aberdeen, a contemporary of Linnaeus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Littorimdse, made by Tate 
the type of a family Skeneidse. Shell minute, 
orbicular, few whorled ; peristome continu- 
ous, eotire, round ; operculum paucispiraL 
Number of species doubtfuL Distribution, 
Norway and Britaia, Ac. Found under atones 
at low water. (S. P. Woodward.) 

8ke-nd'-i-dse, s. pL [Mod. Lat. skene(a); 
Lat fern. pi. adj. auff. -idtx.) [Skene a.] 


t skc-nd' to-Ua, s. pi. [Gr. tnoji'wnjs (skin* 
6tes) = a comrade in a tent.] 

Zool. : The Sertularida. (Carus.) 


skep, s. [A.S. seep, sceop = a basket, a chest ; 
Icel. skeppa, skjappa.} 


1. A aort of basket, narrow at the bottom 
and wide at the top. 

** Th* sheps . . . are then loaded ."— Daily Chronicle, 
Oct 19, 186 *. 

2. A bee-hive. (Scotch.) 


“ Hot I'm thinking 
for the night"— ncott : 


they are settled In their sheps 
Bob Boy, ch. xxli. 


skep -tic, skep'-tlc-al, Ac. [Sceptic, Ac.] 


Sker'-r^, s. [IceL sker ; Dao. skar, afciar.] 
[Scar (1), a.) A rocky island, an insulated 
rock, a reef. 

"The cantioo* helraaman gives It* sherries sod 
wave-lashed cliff* as wide a berth a* he cooveoieutly 
can."— Standard, Oct 13, 186*. 

Sk3t$h, a. [Dut scheis = a draught, model, 
sketch, from Lat. schedium — an extempo- 
raneous poem, from Gr. ( scludios ) = 

sudden, off-hand, near, from <rxeSdv (schcdon) 
= near, hard by ; ItaL schizzo — a rough 
draught of aoything ; Ger. skizze = a sketch.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. ; Aq outline or general delinea- 
tion of anything ; a first or rough draught of 
a plan or design. 

2. Art: 

(1) The first embodiment of an artist's idea 
In modelling clay, canvaa, or paper, from 
which he intends to produce a more finished 
performance. 

(2) A copy from nature only, sufficiently 
finished for the artist to secure materials for 
a picture; an outline of a building or street- 
view ; a transcript of the human figure in 
pencil or chalk, with simple ehadea only, or a 
rough draught of the same in colours. 

"The memorandum* sad rude sketches of the master 
and surgeon.''— Anson: Voyages, bk. 11., ch. III. 

3. Music: 

(1) A abort movement, usually for the piano- 
forte, deriving ita name from its descriptive 
character, or the slightness of its construction. 

(2) The tentative treatment of a subject, to 
be afterwards fully worked out 

“Pit sketches are In the key of C-Orore; Diet. 
Music, ill. 637. 

sketch-book, s. 

T. A book formed of drawing-paper, and 
used for sketching in. 

2. A collection of alight description a of 
people or places : as, Washington Irving’s 
Sketch-book . 


8ket£h, v.t. & i. [Sketch, a] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To make a sketch of ; to draw the ont- 
line or general figure of; to make a rough 
draught or drawing. 

"The method of Reobene wm to sketch hit compos!- 
Uoo* in colour*. — Reynolds : Art of Painting, Note IL 

2. To plan by giving the principal points or 
Ideas of ; to describe roughly. 

" He sketched a mo*t attractive plan of camping 
out. —Scribner's Magaxins, Aog., 1S77, p 488. 

B. JnfranA : To practise sketching. 

sket§h'-er, s. [Eng. sketch, v. ; -«■.] One 
who sketches. 

"The wood* and the water*, were indeed the earn* 
- j “OWwartn et ery lotomn with admiring gazer* 
and sketchers. m —Maoaulay: Hitt. Eng., oh. xlll. 


8ket5ll' I ly, adv. [Eng. sketchy ; -ly.) 
eketchy manner. 


In • 


" The authoress write* too Sketchily at time a" 

Daily Chronicle. Oct 10. 1886. 


8ket$h'-l-ness, a. [Eng. sketchy ; -ness.) The 
quality or atate of being sketchy. 

8ket$h'-jf, a. [Eng. sketch; -y.) Possessing 
the characteristics of a sketch ; not elabor- 
ated ; slim or slight in execution ; not finished. 

" The sketchy freedom which varies the accustomed 
elaboration of detail . Daily Telegraph, Oct 3, 1885. / 


skew (ew as u), *ekue, a., adv., A a. [Cf. 
Dan. skiev = oblique ; skieve = to elope, to de- 
viate; Sw. ske/= oblique ; skefva=. to skew; 
Dut 8cheejz=. oblique ; Ger. schitf; O II. Ger. 
sciuhen — to avoid, get out of the way ; Ger. 
scheuen = to shun, to avoid ; M. 1L Ger. 
schiech, schich ; Ger. scheu = shy, timid.] 

A. As adj.: Hating an oblique position; 
oblique ; tunied nr twisted to one aide. 

“This **w* posture of the axis ia a moat unfortunate 
and pernicious thlug."— Bentley : Sermons, No. vliL 

B. As adv. : Obliquely, askew, awry. 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A sidelong glance. 

” A skew unto our own namea.”— Ward : Sermons, 
p. 9. 

2. A piebald horse. (Prov.) 

II. Arch. : The sloping top of a buttress 
wlicra it slants off into a wall ; the coping of 
a gable ; a atone built into the bottom of a 
gable or other similar position, to support the 
copingabove; a eummer-atone, askew-corbeL 
skew-arch, s. 

Arch. : An arch, in which the front ia 
oblique with the free of the abutment, in- 
stead of being at right angles thereto. 

skew-back, s. 

Architecture: 

1. The upper course of an abutment which 
receives the spring of an arch ; an Impost. 

2. A beddiog-stone. 



SKEW BRIDGE. 


skew-bridge, s. 

Arch. : A bridge having an oblique arch or 
arches with spiral courses. 

skew-chisel, t . 

1. A chisel for wood working or turning, 
having the basil on both sides and ao oblique 
edge. 

2. A carver’e chisel, whose shank is bent to 
allow the edge to reach a sunk surface. 

skew-corbel, skew put, *. 

Arch . ; The same as Skew, a., IL 

skew-fillet, s. 

Arch. : A fillet nailed on a roof along the 
gable coping to raise the slates there and 
throw the water away from the joining. 

skew-gearing, «. Cog-wheels with teeth 
placed obliquely, so as to slide into each other 
and avoid clashing. 

skew-plane, s. 

Join. : A plane in which the mouth of the 
plane and the edge of the iron lie obliquely 
across the face. 


Skew-put, s. [SKEW-C0R3EL.] 


skew-table, s. 

Arch. : A course of skews. 


*’ Skew-table wm probably the coarse of *tone we*, 
tnered, or sloped on tbe top, placed as » coping to 
the welL It may, perhaps, have been applied to the 
sloping tabling, commonly oaed in medieval archi- 
tecture over the gahie end* of roof*, where they ahut 
againat higher hulldings ... or it may be a rackio* 
coping formed of solid blocks, with horixoutal Joint*, 
and built into th* walliog .-— Glossary gf Architecture. 


skew-wheel, s. 

Mach. : A form of wheal used to transmit 


?“* *? tller ' wS - wSt > *«•«» ««»«>. Her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. piSt, 
or, wore, w*lt worts, whd, s6n; mute, eftb, ouro, unlto, cur, rtle, rtU; try, Syrian. ». »=o; ey=a; ou = kw. 
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a uniform velocity ratio between two axes 
which are neither parallel nor intersecting. 

• skew (ew as u), * skewe, * skue, v.i. & t. 
[Skew, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To walk obliqnely or sideways, 

2. To start aside, as a horse ; to shy. 

3. To look obliquely : hence, to look slight- 
ingly, auspiciously, or uncharitably. 

** Our ■ervice 

Neglected, and look’d lamely on, «nd skew'd at," 

Beaum. k FltU : Loyal Subject, iL L 

B. Transitive : 

1. To give sn oblique position to; to put 
askew. 

2. To shape or form In an oblique manner. 

•' Wlndowi broad within and narrow without, or 

skewed and closed.*' — l King* vt 4. (Margin.) 

3. To throw or hurl obliquely. 

Skew'-bald (ow as u), a . [Eng. skew, snd 
bald.] Piebald. (Said of horses.) Properly 
piebald means spotted with white snd black, 
skewbald spotted with white and any other 
color than black. 

akew-er (ew as u), 8. [A variant of Prov. 
skiver =■ a skewer. Skiver is an older form of 
skiver (q.v.).] 

1. A spindle-shaped piece of wood or metal 
inserted into meat, to hold the layers of 
muscle or muscle and lht together. 

2. A bobbin-spindle fixed by its blunt end 
into a shelf or bar in the creek 

skewer-wood, skiver-wood, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for Euonymus euro- 
poms and Camus sanguinea , used for making 
butchers' skewers. 

skew'-er (ew as u), v.t. [Skeweh, a] To 
fasten with a skewer or skewera ; to pierce or 
transfix as with a skewer. 

ski'-a^graph, s$i'-a,graph, j. [Gr. 
nkia «= a shadow, and grapho *= to draw.] A 
shadow-picture (q.v.). [Sciaoraphy, 4.] 

ski ag'- raph-er, s. One who practices or 
is proficient in the art of skiagraphy. 

ski-ag' -raph-y, *. The art and process of 
producing skiagraphs. 

ski'-a-scope, s^i'-a, -scope, s. [Gr. skia 
«a shadow, and ekopeo *= to see, to observe.] 
An instrument consisting essentially of an 
actinically darkened tube or box, having at cne 
end a fluorescent screen upon which shadow- 
pictures may be projected from without, thus 
becoming immediately visible to the observer 
looking within (see illustration opposite page 
4033). [Rointokn’s Method. 1 A similar in- 
strument, designed by Ediron, has been termed 
by him a fluoroscope (q.v.). 

•kid, a [Icel. skidh ; a billet of wood, a kind 
of snow-shoe ; Sw. skid = a kind of skate ; 
A.S. scide — a billet of wood, a sbide ; Ger. 
scheit — a log, a billet of wood.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A chain with a shoe to drag a wheel of a 
carriage or wagon, and prevent it from re- 
volving in descending a hill ; a skid-pan. 

" A portion of the harness broke, through the oml*. 

•ion to apply th* skid." —Daily Newt, Aug. 4, 1688. 

2. A log forming a track for a heavy moving 
object. 

3. Slanting timbers forming an inclined 
plans in loading or unloading heavy articles 
from a truck or wagon. 

4. Timbers resting on blocks on which a 
structure is built, such as a boat. 

5. One of a pair of parallel timbers for sup- 
porting a barrel, a row of casks, Ac. 

6. A drag of any sort. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mcch. : An iron brake- piece in a crans. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A strut or post to sustain a beam or 
deck, or to throw the weight of a heavy 
object upon & part of the stmcture sble to 
bear th 8 burden. 

(2) One of a pair of timbers in the wsist, to 
support the larger boats when aboard. 

(3) Timbers acting as fendera against a ship's 
side when raising or lowering heavy bodies 
Inboard or overbosrd. 

3. Ordn. : An oaken timber six feet long by 
eight inches square, used for the temporary 


support or a cannon. These and the other 
implements are all made to given sixes for 
more convenient use snd transportation toge- 
ther. Skids of cast-iron ars generally nsed in 
arsenals. 

6 kid-pan, s. The same as Skid, I. 1. 

•kid (1), v.l. & f. [Skid, «.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To place on a skid or skids. 

2. To support with skids, 

3. To put a skid or skid-pan on ; to lock 
to scotch. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To slip along obliqnely. (Followed by 
with or on before a substantive.) 

" The cart skidded with the train way rail*,"— 

Chronicle, Oct. 8, 188*. 

2. To revolve rapidly, as the wheel of a 
locomotive, without biting the rails. To 
obviate this, the driving-wheels on freight* 
engines are coupled. 

* skid (2), v.i. [Scud.] 

* slue, s. [Skv.] 

* ski'-ey, a. [Eng. sky; -ey.J Like the eky ; 
skyey. 

Skiff; * sklffe, s. [Fr. tsquif from M. H. Ger. 
ekiSi schif ; Ger. schiff = a ship.) 

Naut. : A small flat-bottomed boat, usually 
without a keel; a small boat generally. 

* Skiff, v.t. [Skiff, a] To pass over in a skiff. 

" They have skift 

Torrent*.** Shakesp. p) ; Two Nobit Kinsmen, L, a 

sklf' fling, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Mason. : Knocking off the rongh corners of 
ashlar in the preliminary dressing. 

skU'-der, v.i. [SKELnEH.] To live by begging 
or pilfering. (Scotch.) 

skfr'-ful, sklll'-flol,’ • sktl'-full, • skU- 
fulle, a. [Eng. skill ; -full.] 

1. Having skill; well skilled in any srt; 
hence, dexterous or clever in any manual 
operation in the srts or professions ; expert. 

" HU father wa* a man of Tyre, skilful to work in 
fold and silver. **— 2 Chronicle* 1L 14. 

2. Characterized by or done with skill ; 
clever ; indicating skill in the performer : as, 
a skilful performance. 

* 3. Canning, judicious. * 

" The tkilful ahepherd peel’d me certain wand*.* 
Shake tp. : Merchant of Venice, i, a 

* 4. Reasonable. 

“ All that wrought U with a tkilful thought." 

Chaucer: C. T., 15,782. 

SkH'-ful-l^-, adv. [Eng. skilful; - ly .] In a 
skilful, dexterous, or clever manner ; dex- 
terously, cleverly, expertly ; with skill. 

“ Their encouragemoat* to merit are more skilfully 
directed .**— Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. Till. 

skil'-ful-ness, e. [Eng. skilful ; -ness.'] The 
quality or state of being skilful or possessing 
skill ; dexterity, expertness, cleverness, skill. 

skill, skil, sklle, * skills, * skyl, • sky 11, 

s. [Icel. = distinction, discernment; cogn. 

with Dan. skiel = a separation, a boundary; 
skills = to separate ; 8w. skdl ~ reason ; skUja 
— to separate. From the eame root as shell, 
scale , shilling .] 

* 1. Reason, judgment, discernment, wit, 
sagacity. 

_ t M All the skill I hav* 

EtmumUn not these garment*.” 

. _ Shakesp. : Lear, tv. 7. 

" 2. Reason, cause. 

** Philip herd that chance, how the InglU had done, 

And alle how it bigan, and alio the skille why.” 

Robert <le Brunne, p, 252. 

* 3. Reason ; reasonable ground for action. 

“Al it U right and tkUf 
Chaucer: Legend of Good Women. (ProL) 

4. Familiar knowledge of any art or science, 
combined with readiness snd dexterity, or 
manipulation, or performance, or in the ap- 
plication of the art or science to practical 
purposes ; power to discern and execute ; 
ability to perceive snd perform; dexterity, 
expertness, srt, sptitude. 

* 5. A specific exercise or display of art or 
ability. 

* 6. Any particular art 

’’ Learned in on* tkill, and in another kind of learn- 
ing nmkilfnl. — Hooker : Ecclet. Polity. 

* skill-less, a. Inexpert, ignorant 

_ " How features are ahroad, 

I am skill-leu of.” Shaketp. : Tempest, lit L 


* skill-thirst, $. Strong desire for know* 
ledge. 

M Too curiout skill-thirst, envy, felony." 

Sylvester: The Imposture, W. 

• Skill, v.t. & i. [Skill, «.] 

A. Trans. : To know ; to understand ; to 
be skilled in. 

" To skill the art* of expressing our mlod.”— Barrow. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To discern, to discriminate, to under- 
stand ; to have discernment or understand- 
ing. 


. - — igno- 

rant. — Whitgifte. 

2. To matter, to signify ; to be a matter of 
concern or importance. (In this eense used 
impersonally.) 

M It skills not, boots not, step by step to trace 
His youth through all the mazes of its race." 

Byron : Lara, t L 

skilled, a. [Eng. skill; -ed.] Having skill 
or famiiiar knowledge of any art or science, 
combined with readiness snd dexterity in 
manipulation or performance ; familiar or 
well acquainted with ; expert, dexterous, 
skilful. ^ 

" Whom, skilled la fetes to come. 

The sire forwarn d." Pope: Homer ; Iliad it, 1,00*. 

* SkiT-less, a. [Eng. skil(l) ; -less.] Destitute 
of skill ; unskilful, unskilled, ignorant, awk- 
ward. 

“ Who ever taught a skiUess man to teach f * 

Sidney: Arcadia, li. 

skil -let, ■ skol'-let, a [O. Fr. escueUette ss 
a little dish, dimin. from escuelle =, a dish, from 
Lat. scutella = a salver, dimin. from scutra, scuta 
= a tray. Skillet and scuttle are doublets.) A 
pan or vessel of iron, copper, or other metal, 
with a long handle, used for boiling water, 
stewing meat or vegetables, &c. 

" Savce the small Inventory, bed, and stool. 

Skillet and old carved cbeet, from puhlic sale" 

. . V.., rr , Cowper: Tosk, It. 40*. 

• skill -fol, o. [Skilfdl.1 

skil-li-ga lee', skil-li-go-lee', i. [Etym. 
doubtful.] A kind of poor, thin, watery broth 
or soup, sometimes composed of oatmeal and 
water in which meal has been boiled ; thin 
watery porridge served out to prisoners, 
paupers, &c. ; a dish made of oatmeal, sugar, 
and water, formerly served out to sailora in 
the nsvy. 

skiU'-ing (1). *• [Frob. connected with sheaU 
ing or sheiling.] A bsy of a barn or a slight 
addition to a cottage. 

skill -ing (2), s. [Schilling.] 

skll'-ljr, s. [See del] An abbreviation of 
skilligalea (q.v.). 

skim, s. [Skim, v.] Scum; the thick matter 
which form 8 on the surface of a liquid. 

skim -coulter plough, *. A plough 
having a small share in advance of the main 
one, the object being to pare and turn into 
the furrow th8 surface herbage and manors, 
so that the main furrow-slica may cover it 
over entirely. 

skim-milk, s. 

Chem. : Milk from which the excess of 
cream has been extracted. It is a light and 
digestible food, but its composition varies 
according to the extent to which the cream 
has risen and been removed. 

" Cheese was hronght; *»y* Slouch, Th!* e'en *h*ll roll : 
ThU i* skim-milk, and therefore it ah&ll go." King. 

skim, • skym, v.t. & i. [A variant of scum 
(q.v.); Dan. skumme = to skim, from skum 
— scum ; Sw. skuvtma mjolk=. to skim milk ; 
skum — scum ; Irish sgemim = to skim ; sgeim 
= foam, scum ; Ger. schdumen = to skim, from 
schaum = scum.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To clear the scum from ; to clear, as 
liquid, from a substance floating on it by 
means of an instrument which passes under 
the substance snd slong the liquid. 

" Each with a mess of pottage and skimmed milk." 

Wordsworth: Michael. 

2. To take off by skimming. 

** Skimming them | locusts] from off the water with 
little net *.”— Dampier : Voyages (an. IS88). 

3. To paas near the surface of; to pass over 
lightly snd rapidly ; to graze. 

** The hone «a wanton, and almost a* fleet, 

That tkimt the *paclotu meadow at full apeed." 

Cowper: Task, vL A 


t>oU, poilt, Jtf^l; cat, 5ell, chorus, 9hin, hen^h ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 05; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t» 
"dan, -tlan = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -jion = zhiin, -clous, -tious. «ious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = h^l, d^L 
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Bkimblescamble— skink 


4, To glaoce orer slightly or superficially. 

“To read, or *t mil auoU to iHm, the valuiulooui 
•ttontnoM ot rlvxl «t* temmen . Daily Telegraph, 
Oct T9, 1&8A 
B. Intransitive : 

1. To pass lightly and rapidly; to glide 
along iu an even, smooth course. 

“ Embarked hie men. tod skimmed eloog the i«v" 
Dry den : Virgil ; Jineid tL 1.544. 

2. To glide along near the surface ; to brush 
along. 

• Not eo wheo awift Cam tile ■ court the pUin, 

Eiice o'er th uubeuding com, eo<i along th# 

main." Hope : Essay on Criticism, it. K*. 

3. To hasten over superficially aod without 
attention. 

“They skim over • adenee in e very tnoerfleial *ur- 
▼ey, and oarer lead their diedplea Into th« depth* ol 
it. —ho/i* 


* skim''- ble - sc&m - ble, * skim' -ble - 
skam-ble, a. & adv. [A reduplication of 
tumble (q.v.).] 

A. As adi. : Wandering, rambliog, discon- 
nected, wild. 

“A clip- winged griffin, and a rooultm raren. 

A couching 1 loo. and a ramping cat. 

And tuch a deal ©I iWmiteitamWe ttuffi 

Shatesp. : 1 Henry ilL 1, 

B. As adv, : In a confused or rambling 
manner. 


* skim -Irig-ton, • sklm'-I-try, a [Skim- 

MINOTON.] 


skim mer, *. (Eng. skim, v. ; -er.l 

L OnL Lang. : Ooe who or that which 
skima ; specifically— 

L A perforated ladle or flat dish with a 
handle tor taking the scuui from a boiling so- 
lution, or from the water in which an object 
Is boiled. 

2. One who skims over a enbject ; a super- 
ficial student. 

'■ There are different degree* of skimmers ; firet, he 
who goee no farther than the title-page ; secondly, be 
who proceeds to tha coutenteand index, Ao ." — Skelton : 
Deism Restated, dial. A 

p- Technically : 

1. Founding : A stiffbar of iron, the end of 
which for a few inches is flattened and curved 
•lightly. It is used at the time of pouring, 
to keep back the slag. 

2. Ornith. : The popular ns me of any species 
of Rhynchops (q. v.) r from their habit of skim- 
ming aloog the surface of the sea in search of 
food. They are also called Scissor-bllls, from 
the feet that their bills are well adapted tor 
cutting or scooping, the lowar mandible being 
much Inugerand rather flatter than the upper, 
and shutting into it like the blade nf a clasp- 
knife into its handle. The best known speciea 
is Rhynchops nigra, the Common Skimmer, 
Cut-water, Shear-bill, or Blsck Skimmer, fonad 
ou the coast of America and part of Africa, 
about twenty inches long, dark brown on the 
top of head aod upper surface, with a bar of 
white across the wings, aod tha under surface 
white. It hreeds on marshes snd saody islands, 
laying three white eggs with ash-coloured 
spots. 

• aklm'-mer-ton, s, [Skimmington.] 


■klm’-mi-a, s. [Japanese skimmi = a hurt- 
ful fruit. 1 * 

Bot. : A genus of Celastraceae or of Anranti- 
acese {Trias, of Bot.), of Rutacese (Pro/. Watt). 
Calyx four-parted, persistent ; petals four ; 
stamens four; disk fleshy, four-lobed ; seed, a 
drupa with four one-seeded stones. Skimmia 
Laureda is a very fragrant Himalayan shrub, 
the ieavea of which are burnt for incense or 
are eaten by tha hill people. 

Sklm’-mlrig, pr, par,, a., & a. [Skim, t>.J 

A. & R. As pr. par. A particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who skims. 

2. That which is removed by ekimming 
, from the surface of a liquid ; scum. (Usually 

to the plural.) 

“They reliehed th* very skimmingt of th* kettle."— 
Cook: Second Voyage, hk. L, ch. rlL 

Bklm'-mlrig-l^, adv. [Eng. skimming; 4y.] 
In s skimming manner ; by gliding along the 
surface. 


skim' mlrig - tin, • skiin' - mer - t3n, 
* skim'-lrigton, * skim’-l-tr^, adv. & $. 
[See def. A.] 

A. As adv. : A word of unknown origin, but 


probably the name of some notorious scold ; 
used only in the phrase. To ride skimmington, 
or to ride the skimmington, a burlesque pro- 
cession in ridicule of a man who allowed him- 
self to be henpecked. The man rode behind 
the woman, with his face to the horse’s tail. 
The man held a distaff, and the woman beat 
him about the head and face with a ladle. 
As the procession passed a house where a 
woman was paramount, each person gave the 
threshold a sweep. 

B. As subsl : A row, a disturbance. 

•< There wo danger of * skimmington between the 
great wig and the coif."— Walpole: Letters, L 

Skimp, a. [Cf. Iceh skamr, skamt = short ; 
skemma — to ahorten.] Scanty, niggardly, in- 
sufficient. 

Skimp, v.t. & i. [Skimp, a.] 

A. Trans. : To treat in a niggardly, scanty 
manner ; to scrimp. 

“Wheo skimped aod cot with economy they are 
eimply horrible ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 11, 18«A 

B. Intrans.: To be parsimonious or nig- 
gardly ; to save. (Pror.) 

t skimp'* in g, a. [Skimp, a.] Insufficient; 
scant, done in ao unworkmanlike manner, from 
waat of time, proper materials, or sufficient 
care. 

“ The work was not skimping work by any mean* ; 
it waa a hridga ot aome pretenalon."— J. & Brewer: 
English Studies, p, 444. 

* skimp -ing-ljr, adv. [Eng. skimping ; -Zy.] 
In a skimping manner; parsimoniously. 

** An things leea sktmpingly dea.lt out."— Lytton : My 
Novel, ble. IlL eh. x*. 

skin, * akinne, a akyn, * skynne, a [iceL 
tkinn ; A.S. scinn; cogn. with Sw. tkinn ; 
Dan. skind ; Ger. schinden — to skla ; O. H. 
Qer. scintan, scindan ; Welsh cen = skin, 
peel.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. I. 

•'The body la oonaumed to oothiog, the «W» feeling 
roagh eod dry like leather." — 23an?ey: On Consump- 
tions. 

(2) A hide, a pelt ; the skin of an animal 
stripped off the Dody, whether green, dry, or 
tanned. In commercial language the term 
skin Is applied to those pelts as of calves, 
eheep, deer, goats, lsmbs, &c., which, when 
prepared, ars r used tor the lighter uses of 
bookbinding, the manufacture of gloves, 
parchment, &c. ; while the term hide is ap- 

' plied to those which are tanned and used for 
stronger and heavier purposes, as for boota, 
harness, belts for machinery, &c. 

“AUmentmbla thing. th*t of the iHn of an inno- 
cent iamb should be made parchment. Shakes p. : 
3 Henry VI.. A 

(3) The hide of an animal still retaining Ita 
shape, and used as a vessel for containing 
liquids. 

(4) Any external covering resembliog skin 
in appearance ; a membranous substance 
formed or attached to a surface. 

2. Fig. : The body, the person, 

“ We meet with mxoy of these dengeron* eivilltie*. 
wherein tie hard for « men to sere both hie skin end 
hie credit .'— L Estrange. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anal. : The integument everywhere sur- 
rounding the body. It consists of ao outer 
layer called tha cuticle, epidermis, or scarf- 
skin, snd an inner one, tha cutis v<rra,the cutis, 
or the corium. These constitute the proper 
ekin. Under them is a third layer, called the 
subcutaneous cellular tisane, considered also as 
pertaioing to the skin when that word is used 
in its most comprehensive sense. In man 
the skin is more or less covered with scattered 
hairs ; in some lower mammals the hairs are 
much more dense ; in birds they are replaced 
by feathers, and in reptiles and fishes by 
or, in some cases, by plates ; the 
Amphibia have a naked skin. An integu- 
ment homologous with the ekin exista in the 
Invertebrates. 

2. Physiol. : The akin acts as a protection to 
the organs below. It is also a vast excretory 
system, sending oat a large amount of perspi- 
ration (q.v.) through the sudoriferous glands. 
To a small extent it is alBO an absorbent of 
flnids from without. 

t 3. Bot. : Tha epidermis of a plant or of a 
fruit. 

i 4. tfavt : That part of a sail when furled 
which remsins outside and covers the whole. 


scales. 

typical 


To furl with a smooth skin, or *3tin the sail wp 
in the bunt , is to turn the skin well up, so as 
to cover the sail neatly. 

5. Shipbuild. : The casing covering the riba 
of a ship. When this is of iron it consists of 
plates laid In alternate inside and outside 
etrakes. 

skin-bound, a. A term applied to a 
•tate ia which the skin appears to be drawn 
tightly over the flesh. 

Skin-bound disease : 

Pathol. : Induration of the cellular tisane, 
skin diseases, *. pi 
Pathol. : Diseases affecting the skin. Borne 
are of a trifling character, others are sympto- 
matic of grave internal derangements, and 
are difficult to cure. Many resemble each 
other, aod mistakes of identification are apt 
, to occur. [Dermatology.] 

* s kin -eaters, t skin -moths, a pi 

Entom. : The Dermestid® (q.v.). 

skin-grafting, *. 

&urg. : The traoaplantiog of sections of living 
•kin from one portion of the body to another 
or from one person to another. 

skin-wool, «. Wool plucked from tbs 

dead sheep. 

skin, v.t. & i. [Skin, a] 

A, Transitive: 

L To atrip or divest of the skin ; to flay, to 
peel. 

“ It w as onaolnioQsly egTeed thet they should cut 
their vulture : the bird ni accordingly skinned,"— 
Cook: First Voyage, hk. i., eh. iv. 

2. To cover with, or as with skin ; to cover 
superficially. ( Lit. A fig.) 

“ Thet skim tha *ic© o' th* top.* 

Shakesp. : Measure far Measure, IL A 

B. Intrans. : To become covered over with 
skin : aa, A wound skins over. 

To skin up a sail in the bunt : [Skin, l, 
II. 4.J. 


sklngh, v.l [Cf, skimp, scrimp , scant , &c.] To 
stint, to scrimp; to give short allowance. 
(Prop.) 

Skin-deep, a. [Eng. afcin, and deep.] Not 
reaching or peoetrating beyond the skin; 
superficial, slight ; not deep. 


skln’-fllnt, *. [Eng. skin, and JlinL] A very 
niggardly, stingy person. 

ekin' -fill, s. [Eng. skin ; -fullf).] As ranch 
as the skin, i.e., the stomach, will hold. 

" fflrlolr (l), l [A.S. scene ~ drink.] Drink. 


ffteiriU (2), * ski rick, a. [Shank.] A shin- 
bone of beef ; soup made with a sltin of beef 
or other sinewy portions. 

M Scotch *Wn*. which i* * pottu© of etroog aonrieh- 
meot, la mad a ol the koeee and atnewi of beef, but 
long boiled; Jelly also ©I koaoklee of veal/'— Bacon : 
Nat. Hist, $ 4A 


ski rili (3), s$Irik, *, [Scjncus.] 

Zool. : The popular name for Scriumi offici- 
nalis or any individual of th© family Scincidae, 
considered by some naturalists as forming a 
connecting link between the Lizards and tha 



common bkinz. 


Serpents, since It contains individuals which 
are lacertiform, others having rudimentary 
limbs, and others again serpen tiform In sp- 



1 8eps oeeDatus. A & mionecton. A 8. trldartylu*. 


pea ranee, the external limbs being entirely 
absent, as in the Slow-worm. The Common 
Skink is from six to eight Inches long, red- 
dish-dun, with darker transverse bands, 
wedge-shaped head, and four short limbs. 
[Anna.] 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine Z go , • D®** 
or, wore, wpl £ work, whd, son; mote, oub, ciire, unite, our, rrile, full; try, Syrian. co = e ; oy = a ; 


sklnk— skirt 
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• skmk, v.i. A t. [A.S. scencan ; I cel. skenkja.] 

A. Intrans.: To serve drink ; to pour out 
liquor. 

" Villaine*. why skink you not unto tbU fellow f 
Ha wake* me hlytli* and merry in my thoughts.’* 
Lodge; Looking -glass for England. 

B. Trans. : To serve out or draw, as liquor ; 
to pour out for drinkiug. 

•• Then skink out the first glass ever, and drink with 
all ''—fitfn J onion ; Bartholomew Fair % iu & 

skinlt'-er, s. [Eng. skink; -er.] One who 
serves or yours out liquor ; a drawer, a 
tapster. 

“An old thinker, you mean, John." — Scott ; Old 
Mortality , ch. xi. 

skink* -Ing, skink' -ling, a. [Skinch.] 

Mean, paltry, niggardly, scanty. 

“ Auld Scotland wants no thinking ware." 

Burnt ; To a Baggie. 

Skin* -less, a. [Eng. skin ; -?&».] Having no 
skin or a thin akin ; destitute of a skin or 
outer covering. 

Skinned, pa. par. A a. [Skin, r.) 

A. As pa. par. s (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Deprived of the skin ; flayed, peeled. 

2. Having a skin ; covered with a skin. 

" Tha wound waa shinned ; bnt the strength of hi* 
thlzh waa not restored.”— />ry<i*n : Virgil: *£ruis. 
(Ded.) 

3. Having the nature of skin or leather ; 
hard, callona. 

M When the ulcer becomes foul, a*»d discharge* a 
nasty Ichor, the edges In process of time tuck in, and 
growiug thinned and liard, give it the name of callous." 
—Sharp : Surgery. 

skinner, x [Eng. skin, v. ; *er.] 

1. One who akins. 

“ Then the Hookser immediately mounts, and rides 
after mor* game, leaving the other to tha skinners, 
who are at hand.* — Dumpier : Voyages (an. I67S). 

2. One who deals in skins or felts. 

“ Let not tha skinner’s daughter 'a tonne 
Possess* what he pretends." 

Warner ; Albions England, bk. It. 

T The Skinners are one of the chief London 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1327. 

sklnnl-ness, s. [Eng. skinny; *wes«.] The 
quality or state of being skinny; want of 
fieah, leanness. 

•kin'-ny, * skln-nie, a. [Eng. skin; -Tty.] 

1. Consisting only of skin ; very lean ; 
wanting flesh. 

“ Her chappy finger laying 
Upon her skinny llpa * SKaketp, : Macbeth, L 8. 

2L Of the nature of or resembling skin. 

" Tli e end of their beaks Is soft, and of a shinny, or 
more properly, cartilaginous •ubetanee.’'— Cook ; Second 
Voyage, hk. £, ch. r. 

Skip, * sklppe, v.i. &L [Ir. sgiob = to snatch ; 
sgobaim = to pluck, to pull, to bite; Gael. 
sgidb = to start or move suddenly; Web 
ysgipio = to an&tch away ; ysgip — a quick 
snatch ; cf. I cel. skoppa = to epin like a top.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To leap lightly ; to fetch quick bonnds ; 
to bound or apring lightly. 

“He skipped, he smiled, be blessed them with a 
thousand good wishes.’ —Bunyan ; Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. iL 

2. To pass without notice ; to make omis- 
sions. (Frequently with over.) 

“The Spaccio taxee even a bookworm’s patience, 
and ought to be read with a liberal licence in skip- 
ping."— Q. H. Lewes : Hitt, of Philosophy, iL 114 

B. Transitive : 

1. To pass with a quick bound ; to pase over 
or by ; to miss, 

" As our toad* are known at times to do, and thus 
Skip the tadpole state. ‘—Burroughs : Pepadon, p. 202 . 

2. To pass over intentionally in reading. 

M They who have a mind to see the Issue, may skip 
these two chapters, and proceed to the following.”— 
Burnet. 

Skip (1), s. [Skip, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A light leap or bound ; a spring. 

“Yon will make so large a ship *j to cast yourself 
from the land into the water." — More; Antidote 
against A theism. 

2. In Dublin University, a slang term for a 
college servant or waiter ; a scout. 

II. Music: A movement from sny one note 
to another which is at a greater interval than 
one degree. 

* skip - brain, * skipp -brains, a. 

Flighty, volatile. 


skip-jack, a. 

I. Ordinary Languags : 

1. (See extract). 

“ The boyes, striplings, &c., that have tne riding of 
the Jade* up and downe are called ship-jacks."— Dekker: 
Lanthorne 4 Candle Light, ch. X. 

2. An up9tart. 

“ Now the devil, said she, take theee villatu*. that 
can never leave grinning, because I am not so fair es 
mistress Mo pea ; to sec how this skip-jack looks at 
me."— Sidney : Arcadia, hk. 111. 

II. Technically: 

1. Entom. : Any insect of the Elateridse 
(q.v.). Called also Click-beetle. 

" The British species are numerous, the largest not 
quite half an Inch long. Skip-jack la another popular 
name for them.”— Chambers' Cyclop., lit. 77. 

2. Ichthy. : The aama ad Blue-fish, 2. 

“ Trmnodon saltator, sometime* called Skip-Jack, ]* 
spresd over nearly all the tropical and auL-tropical 
eexz.‘— Gunther ; Study of Fishes, p. 447. 

* skip-kennel, s. A lackey, s foothoy. 

" The lowest station of human life, which, as ths 
old ballad eaya, 1s that of a skipkennel turned out of 
place.” — Swift : Directions to the Footman. 

skip-tooth saw, s. A saw in which 
alternate teeth are cut out. 


Skip (2), s. [A.S. seep.] [Skep.] 

1. Mining : A kind of bucket employea m 
narrow or inclined shafts, where the hoiating- 
davica has to be confined between guides. 

“ There will be nothing to prevent the proper work- 
lng of ths skip with tha new engine."— Money Market 
Review, Nov. 7, 1883. 

2. Sugar-making : A charge of syrnp in the 
pans. 

3. A wicker basket mounted on wheels, snd 
employed to convey cops, Ac., shont a factory. 

skip-shaft, s. 

Mining: A shaft boxed off by itself for the 
skip to ascend end descend in. 

skip-wheel, «. 

Carding ; A wbaal in a eelf-etripping carding- 
machiue to govaro tha order In which the 
top-fiata are lifted to be cleaned. 


Skip (3% X [.An abbrev. of skipper (1), (q.v.).] 
The leader of the players on each eide in 
curling. 

Bklp'-psr (1), s. [Dut schfpper = a msrlner, 
a shipper, a sailor, from schip = ship (q.v.).] 

L The master or captain of s small trading 
or merchant vessel ; s sea-captain ; the master 
of a vessei generally. 

“ And the skipper had taken hi* little daughter. 
To bear him company.” 

Longfellow ; Wreck cf the Hesperus, 

2. The same as Skip (3), s. (q.v.). 


sklp-per (2), s. [Eng. skip, v. ; -er. 1 


I. Ordinary Language : 
I. One who skips. 


" Two classes of readers, however, may get not a 
little that is interesting out of this book— the pitchy, 
dermatou* plodder ana the judicious shipper."— Pall 
Mall Gazette, Feb. 28 1884 


2. A young, thoughtless person ; & youngling. 

3. The cheese maggot. 

4. A name sometimes given to the Saury 

Pike, Sconberesox saurus. \ 

II. EnUm. (PL): The family Hesperidse 
(q.v.). So named from their short, jerky 
flight. The Grizzled Skipper ia Thymele alve- 
olus; the Dingy Skipper, Thanaos (ages the 
Chequered Skipper, Steropes pantscus; the 
Small Skipper, Pamphila linea ; the Lulworth 
Skipper, P. aetceon; the Large Skipper, P. 
sylvanus; the Pearl or Silver-spotted Skipper, 
P. comma. The rareat are the Lulworth and 
the Pearl. 


Skip -pet, $. [Dimin . from A.S. scip = a ship.] 

* I. Ord. Lang . : A small boat ; a skiff. 

** Upon the bank they sitting did espy 
A dainty damsel, dressing of her hair, 

By whom a little floating skippet did appear." 

Bpenser; r. Q., IL xfL 14 

n. Arckceol. : A small cylindrical turned 
box, with a lid or cover, for keeping records. 

Skip-ping, pr. par. & a. [Skip, v.\ 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj . : Given to akip ; characterized 
by skips or bounds; hence, fig., flighty, 
wanton, thoughtless. 

Skipping-rope, a. A small rope used 
for exerciae by young persons, who make 
short leaps while it is swung under their 
feet and over their heads. 


skipping-teache, s. 

Sugar: A dippiug-pan used in a augar* 
boiliug house for lifting the concentrated 
saccharine solution from the open evaporating 
pan and conveyiug it to the cooler. 

slup-pmg-ly, adv. [Eng. skipping; -ly.] 
In a skipping manner; with skips or bounds • 
with omissions. 

skir, v.i. [Skirr.] 

* skirk, v.i. [Shriek.] 

skirl, v.i. [Allied to shrill (q.v.).] To shriek; 
to cry out in a shrill voice ; to giva out a 
shrill sound. (Scotch.) 

" D'ye think ye'll help thi.m wl’ skirling that gate?" 
—Scott : Antiquary, oh. xxx. 

skirl, s. [Skirl, v.] A shrill cry or sound. 

(Scotch.) 

“ Done naething but laqgh and greet, the »*JrJ at 
tha tail o’ tha gufL*."— Scott ; Antiquary, eh. xxxv. 

Skirl'-Ing, 8. [Skirl, v.] A shrill cry; s 

skirl. (Scotch.) 

* skirm, v.i. [O. Fr. eskermir; Fr. escrimer.] 
To fence, to ekirulish. [Skirmish, s.] 

ekir'-mish, * scar'-mishe, * scar-moge, 
• skrym-yssh, * skyr-myssb, *. [Fr. 

escarmouche , from O. H. Ger. scinnan ; M. H. 
Ger. schirmen = to defend, to fight, from 

O. H. Ger. scirrn, schimi; Ger. schirm — a 
thield, a shelter, a defence.] [Scaramouch, 
Scrimmaoe.] 

1. A alight fight in war, between small 
parties, and less than a battle ; a loose, desultory 
kind of engagement in presence of two armies, 
betwean email datachmeuts sent out for tha 
purpose either of drawing on a battla or of 
concealing by their fira tha movements of ths 
troops in tha rear. 

2. A contest, 

" There is a kind of merry w*r betwixt rigntor 
Benedick and her; they never meet but there'* * 
skirmish of wit."— Shakesp. ; Much Ado, L L 

skir'-mlsh, t?.<. [Skirmish, s.] To engage in 
skirmishes; to fight slightly or in small 
parties. 

“ Skirmishing every day in email partle*. mod some, 
times surprising a hrest-work.” — Dumpier: Voyages 
(an. 1686). 

sklr'-mlsh-e r, s. [Eng. skirmish, y. ; -er.) 
One who skirmishes. 


skirr, skir, v.i. & t. [Scour.] 

A. Intrans. : To pass quickly, to scud, to 
run. 


“ The hlack-maned cloud*, like Furies on the wing ' 
Skir past." Blackie ; Lays of Highlands , p. 118. 

B. Trans. : To pass over rapidly ; to scour. 


“ Mount yet *pur ye, skirr tha plain. 

That the fugitive may flee is vain." 

Byron : Siegs of CorintJi, xxiL 


Sklr'-ret, sker'-ret, i. [Dut. suikerwortd 
= sugar-root (Prior.)] 

Bot. : Sium Sisarum, t perennial umbel- 
liferous plant, a native of China, cultivated 
for its small fleshy tnbers, which are boiled 
and served with butter as a vegetable. 


M The skirrst, and the leek’e expiring kind* 

Cowper ; Virgil; The Salad. 


sklr'-rliiis, s. [Scirrhus.] 


skirt, * skyrt, «. [Icel. skyrta = a shirt ; 

Sw. skjorta ; Dan. skiorte. Skirt and shirt are 
donblets.] 

1. The lower and loose part of a coat or 
other dress below the waist 

2. Tha edge of any part of dress. 

3. Tha border, edge, margin, or axtreme part 
of any thing or plaea. 

4. A woman’s garment Iika a petticoat 
Divided-skirt : A akirt ao cut and fashioned 

as to resambla very wida trousers. 

5. Tha diaphragm or midriff in animals. 

^ To sit upon one’* ekirls: To taka revsng* 
upon a person. 

skirt-dance, i. A dance in which the 
rhythmical motions of tha body are accom- 
panied by corresponding wavlngs of tha per* 
forma r’a skirt 

skirt-dancer, *. One who performs » 
akirt-danca (q.v.). 

skirt-dancing, *. The performing of 
a skirt-dance (q.v.). 


boil, bo^ ; potlt, ; cat, 5CU, chorus, ^hin, bonqh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Ing. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -eion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhum -clous, -tioua, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bd* d^L 
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Skirt, v.t. A 4. [Skirt, «.] 

A, Transitive : 

1. To border ; to run along the edge of ; to 
form or constitute the border of. 

•'The middle pair . . . 

** Skirted hU loins." MU ton : P. L., v. *82. 

2. To pass along or by the border or edge of. 

** Skirting the little spinney oo the top of the hllL’’ 
— field, Dec. 1». 1S8S. 

* B. Intrant. : To be on the border ; to 
live on the border or extreme. 

skirt’-lng, pr. par., a., & ». [Skirt, r.J 

A. A B. At pr. par . db particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

L Ord Lang. : Material for making skirts. 

H. Technically: 

I. Build. : A wash>board or plinth laid 
around the wall of a room next to the floor. 
Called also Skirting-board. 

2. Saddlery: A padded lining beneath ths 
flaps of a saddle. 

skirting-board, ». [Skirtino, C. II. 1.] 

* Skirt -less, a. [Eng. skirt, a. ; -less.] With- 
out a akirt ; destitute of a akirt. 

** And eure *reat SkeflftngtoQ mail claim our praise. 
For skirtleu coats «n<l skeletons of playr.” 

Byron : J English Bard* k Scotch Reviewers. 

skit, s. [Cf. Icel. skuti, skuta, sheeting — a acoff, 
a taunt; skyti , skytja, skytta = an archer, a 
marksman; Dan. skytU; Sw. afcytf.) [Skit- 
tish.] 

L A banter, jeer. 

•• Bat I eanaa think It’s Ur. Qloasan ; thU will be 
lome o' jrour skits now." — Scott : Ovy Mannering, ch. 
xxxil 

2. A satirical or sarcastic attack; a lam- 
poon, a burleaque. 

“ Of theee manyore skits at the expense of that un- 
failint object of Thackeray's lore of banter ."— Daily 
Mews, Bept. IS, 1885. 

* 3. A light, wanton wench. 

** [Herod] at the reqaeet of a dancing skit atmke off 
the head of Bt. John the Baptist ." — Howard ( Earl qf 
Morthampton) : D*f. agt . Superstitious Prophecies. 

Skit, v.t. & i, [Skit, *.] 

A. Trans. : To cast reflections on. ( Prov .) 
B„ Intrant. : To skip or caper about. 
(Scotch.) 

skit tish, • skyt tyshe, o. [Eng. skit, v.; 
-ish : cf, Sw. skuta = to leap ; Sw. dial, skutta 
skotta = to leap. Closely allied to shoot (q.v.).] 
1. Shy ; easily frightened. 

** How many skittish girl* hare thus been caught." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Art qf Love, 1. 

* 2. Wanton, volatile, hasty. 

**Now expectation, tickling skittish spirit*. 

Seta all on haxard." Shaktsp ; Troilus. (ProL) 

* 3. Changeable, fickle. 

"Some men sleep io skittish fortune’ • hall." 

Shaketp. : Truilus k Crcstida, lit S. 

* 4. Deceitful, deceptive, untrustworthy. 

M Withal it is observed, that the land* In Bark* hire 
are very skittish, and of too coat their owner*. "—Puller ; 
Worthies : Berkshire. 

Skit tlsh^ljr, adv. [Eng. skittish ; - ly .] In s 
skittish manner; abyly, wantonly, chsnge- 
ably. 



Skit' tisb-n ess, t. [Eng. skittish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being skittish ; shyness, 
wantonneas, fickleness. 

• skit -tie, «. [Skittles.) 

skittle-alley, s. An alley or court In 
which the game of akittlea is played. 

sklttle-ball, s. A disc of hard wood 
used in the game of akittlea. 

skittle-dog, s. [Picked Dog-fish.] 

skittle-ground, i. The same as Skittle- 
alley (q.v.). 

skittle-pot, s. 

M stall. : A tall crucible, swelled towards 
the middle, used for reducing jeweller’s sweep- 
ings. 

flkit'-tle$, t. pL [Dan. skyttel; Sw. dial, skyttel , 
skottel — a shuttle ; lcel. skutile , from root of 
skjdla =to shoot (q.v.).] A game in which 
nine wooden pins era set np on a frame at the 
end of a short conrt or alley, the object of 
the players being to knock over all the pins 
in as few throws as possible with the skittle- 
ball (q.v.). 


Skive, *. [The same as Skive (a.v.).] The 
revolving table or lap charged with diamond- 
powder, on which diamonds ars polished and 
other gems are ground. 

skive, v.t. To shave, pare or grind off. 

ski -ver (1), s . [Skive.] 

1. A paring tool for leather; a knife nsed in 
aplitting aheep-skina. 

2. A leather prepared from sheepskin with 
aumach, like imitation morocco, only the 
skins are split by machinery. The skins are 
apread out in the ooze, and not sewn Into 
bags, as in the morocco process. 

• skly-er (2), s. [Skewer.] 

Ski’- vie, a. [Skew.] Out of the proper direc- 
tion ; deranged, askew. (Scotch.) 

“ * Y* have It/ said Peter, ‘that D, not clean skitU, 
bat — Scott ; Redgauntlet, ch. tIIL 

sklent, v.i. [Slant.] To run or hit in an 
obliqus direction ; to slant : hence, to depart 
from the truth. 

** Do ye envy the city gent, 

Bebint a kist to lie and sklent.'’ 

Bums : Epistle to /. Lapraik. 

• sklere, v.t. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Ger. schleier 
~ a veil.] To cover, to shield, to protect. 

skSg'-bop-llte, s. [After Skogboele, Fin- 
land, whers found ; suff. - ite (Afin.).] 

Min. : Tha same as Tantalite (q.v.)- 

sko -lo-zit©, s. [Scolecite.] 

• skon$e, s. [Sconce.) 

• skor’-cle, v.t. [A frequent from scorch 
(q.v.).] To scorch. 

skor'-o-dlte, s. [Soorodite.) 

sk6ilth, i. [Cf. lcel. skodha — to look about, 
to view.] Freedom to converse without re- 
straint ; range, scope. (Scotch.) 

“ They talk o' mercy, grace, and troth. 

For what?— to gie their malic* skouth.” 

Bums : To the Rev. John Me Math. 

8k<$\*r, s. [Scow.] 

• skreen, s. & v. [Screen.] 

skrelgh (ah guttural), s. & v. (Screech.) 
(Scofc/i.) 

• skrlm -mage (age as ig), s. [Scrimmage. ] 

skrimp, v. [Scrimp.] 

Skrirnp'-^, c. [Scrimpy.) 

skringe, v.t. [Scrinoe.] 

• skrippe, s. [Scrip.] 

skrot'-ta, skrot'-tie, scrot'-tyle, s. 

[See def.] 

Dyeing it Bot. : The Shetland name for a 
dye prepared from Parmelia saxatilis , or from 
the variety omphalodes. 

sku a, s. (See extract) 

Omith. : The popular name of any species 
of the genus Stercorarins (q.v.). They are 
predatory swimming birds, rarely fishing for 
themselves, and generally pursuing smaller 
gulls and terns, and compelling them to drop 
or disgorge their pray. Four speciea may be 
namod ; Skua catarrhactes (f Lestris cataractes), 
the Great Skua, which breeds in the Shetland 



SKUA. 


Islands; it is abont twenty-four inches long, 
and of aombrs plnmage ; S. pomatorhinus, tha 
Pomatorhlna Skua, twenty-one Inches, dark, 
mottled above, under surface hrown (nearly 
white in old birds) ; S. crepidatus, the Arctic, 
or Richardson's Skua, abont twenty inches 
long, occurring nnder two different plumages, 
one entirely sooty, tha other with whits 
nnder parts, and S. parasiticus , the Long- 


tailed, or Buffon’s Skua, abont fourteen Inches 
long, upper part of head black, upper surface 
brownish-gray, under surface white. 

“ The name of Stria la aaid to be derived from the 
ctv of the bird, which iomewhat reaembles the wonl 
' •kui.’ ”— Wood ; Ulus. Mat. Mist., iL 762, 

skua-gull, s. 

Ornilh. : The Great Skua. ]Skua.) 

• skud, v.i. [Scun, v l 

skue, a. & adv. [Skew.] 

skug, scoug, t. [Scuo.) 
skul-dud'-der-y, s. & a. (Scolduddert.) 

skulk, * a colic, •sculk,r.i.&<. [Dan.*fatlfce; 

Sw. skolka ; lcel. skolla.] 

A, Intrans. : To hide one'a self ; to lurk ; to 
withdraw Into a corner or doss place for con- 
cealment ; to lie close or hide onea self through 
shams, fear, or the like ; to sneak away. 

** Who were forced to skulk lu disguise through 
bock it, roe to. "—Macaulay ; Mist, Eng., cn. v. 

* B. Trans. : To produce or bring forward 
clandestinely or Improperly. 

skulk'-er, * skulk, s. [Skulk, v.) One 
who skulks to avoid duty or work ; a shirker. 

“ Did we conjure thee not to let that skulker. 

That fox Octavio, paaa the gatei ol Pelaea t** 

Coleridge: Death qf Wallenstein, L 7. 

Bkiilk mg, pr. par. or a. [Skulk, v.] 

Skulk’- Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. skulking ; -ly.) In 
a skulking manner. 

skull (1), * scolle. • scul, * scull, * sculle, 
* SChulle, s. [Named from its bowl-like 
shape ; lcel. sk<U = a bowl ; Sw. sk8l ; Dan. 
skoal. Allied to scale (of a balance), shell, 
scull, &c.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. In tha same sense as II. 

** Bat *11 the groaod with scul* wag Mattered. 

And dead men * booea’’ Spenser: P. Q.. IL vilta 

•2. The brain, as the seat of intelligence. 
(Coivper.) 

*3. A skull-cap. 

“ No auocoar it wa» to many that had their skulls 
on.”— Patten : Kxped. to Scotland (1548.) 

II. Anat. : The bones of the head united 
by sutures Into a spheroidal figure compressed 
on the sides, broader behind than before, and 
supported on the vertebral column. It is 
divided into the cranium (q.v.) and the face, 
composed of fourteen bones, twelve being in 
pairs, viz. : the superior maxillary, the malar, 
the nasal, the palate, the lachrymal, and ths 
inferior turbinated bones; the vomer and ths 
inferior maxilla are single. Ths hyoid bone, ons 
of the bones of the head, Is suspended from 
the nnder surface of the cranimn. Goethe, in 
1791, adopted the view that ths skull was 
formed by four modified vertebrae. Oken 
independently published the same view in 
1807. In the hands of subsequent anato- 
mists, the hypothesis has undergone aoms 
change, and haa by some been abandoned 
altogether. (Quain.) The akull varies in form 
according to age, sex, race, Ac. [Brachv- 
cephalic, Dolichocephalic, Orthogna- 
thous, Prognathous.] Broadly speaking, 
the capacity of the skull measures the in- 
tellect IOraniometer.] 

skull-cap, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An iron defence for the head sewed In 
side the cap. 

2. A cap, usually of black silk or velvet, 
fitting closely to the head. Often worn by 
elderly men at church. [Zuchetto.] 

** Yoa wore an ope a skuXDcap, with a twist 
Of water-reeds." R. Browning : Luria, IL 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : Ths common book-name for ths 
penus Scutellaria. Named from the shape oi 
its flower. (Prior.) 

2. Geol. : The Lower Pnrbeck beds. Called 
alao the Cap. (Etheridge.) 

skull-fish* a. A whaler's name for an 
old whale, or one more than two years old. 

skul'-less, a. [Eng. skulft) ; -less.] Destitute 
of a sknil or cranium ; having no akull. 

Skill-pin, s. [Sculpin.J 
Ichthyology : 

1. [Sculpin). 

2. The Dragonet (q.v.). 


ate, at, are, amidst, what, ail, father; we, wgt, here, 
er, wore, w?lt work, whd, son; mate, efih, cure, 


camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
pnlte, oar, rfile, fall ; try, Syrian, ro, ce = o: ey = a; qu = kw. 


skunk— slab 
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^jrnVilr, j. [From teganku, the North Amer. 
same.] 

ZooL : The popular name of sny individual 
of the genus Mephitis (q.v.), especially AT. 
mephitica, the Common Skunk, which occurs 
throughout the temperate portion of North 
America. It is about two feet long, of which 
the tail occupies nearly a half, atoutly built, 
with short legs, a long, conical head and 
truncated snout, and bushy tail. The fur is 
black, or very dark brown, with a white 
streak on the forehead, and a white patch on 
the neck, from which two broad banda of the 
tame colour proceed backwards on the upper 
surfece of the body. In general 
appearance the Skunk resembles 
the Badger, and, like it, burrows 
in the earth, and feeds on mice, 


SKUNK. 


fruits, Insects, &c. Its means of defence 
consist in its power of ejecting & fetid, acrid 
secretion from the anal glands, and its bite 
produces symptoms not distinguishable from 
hydrophobia. Clothea defiled with the secre- 
tion ara rendered useless on account of its 
unbearable odour, and it is said that persons 
have been rendered blind by having it squirted 
into their eyes by the animal. A method of 
purifying Skunk-skins has been discovered, 
and large numbers are used by furriera. In Eng- 
land tbey are sold under their proper names, 
but in America they ara called Alaska Sable. 

skunk-bird, skunk-blackbird, s. 

Omith : Dolichonyx oryzivorus. [Bobolink.] 

“The tons of the male generally ceaae* about the 
lint week id July, and about the same time his 
variegated dress, which, from a resemblance in its 
colours to that of the quadruped, ohtalned for it the 
name of Skunk-bird among the Cree Indians, la ex- 
changed for the sombre hues of the plumage of the 
female."- JEUtf. Cyclop. (.Vat. U 627. 

skunk-oabbage, a. [Skunk weed.) 


ikiink'-isll, a. [Eng. skunk; dsh.] Resem- 
bling a skunk ; having an offensive odour like 
s skunk. ( Amer .) 

skunk’ -weed, scunk'-weed, s. [Eng. 
tkunfc, and weed.] 

Bot. : Pathos foctida ( Symplocarpus fcetidus). 
Called also Skunk-cabbage. 


•skur'-rj; v. t s., & a. [Scurry.] 


skute, s. [Dut. schuyt ; IceL skuta ; Dan. 
tkude.) A boat ; a scout. 

"They carried with them all the skates end boats 
that might ho found."— Williams : Action* of th e 
Lows Countries, p. 114. 

Skut'-ter-ud-ite, s. [After Skntterud, Nor- 
way, where found ; snff. -its (Min.).] 

Min . : An isometric mineral, occurring in 
individual crystals in a hornbleade band in 
gneiss, frequently associated with cobaltite. 
Hardness, 6'0 ; sp. gr. 6*74 to 6*84 ; lustre, 
metallic ; colour, tin-white. Compos. : araenic, 
79 2; cobalt, 20*8 = 100, corresponding with 
the formula, CoAs 3 . 


sky, * side, * skye, *. [IceL sty = a cloud ; 
Dan. & Sw. sky ; cf. A.S. scua, scuwa = a 
ahade ; IceL skuggi = shade, shadow.] 

*L Aclond. 

“ It [the wlndl ne left not * tkir 
ia all the welkeD loDgand hrode." 

Chaucer : Bouts of Fame, 111. 

A shadow. 

•* With these word* all aodenly 

8ha paaseth as it were a skit ." ffoteer * 0, , A., It. 

3. The apparent arch or vault of heave a ; 
the firmament. 

4. That portion of the ethereal Tegiou In 
which meteorological phenomena take place ; 
the region of clouds. 

* 5. The weather, the climate. 

“Thon wert better In tby grave, than to answer 
with thy uncovered body this extremity of the ikies.” 
— Shake tp., Lear, UL 4. 

*6. Heaven. 


“ The fated sky gives ns free scope. 1 

Shakesp. : AXts Well, L 

If Open sky : Open air ; sky with no cover 
or shelter intervening. 


sky-blue, a. & a. 

A. As adj. : Of the blue colour of a clear 
8ky ; azure. 

“ Upon the board he layi the sky-blue atone 
With iU rich spoil.*’ ... 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vliL 

% The azure colour of the sky is produced 
by the reflection of the blue rays, whilst the 
others are absorbed. It becomes deeper as 
one ascends to great elevations. It is to the 
vapoury and the earthy particles in the atmo- 
sphere that the reflection is due ; but for 
these there would be total darkness till the 
instant of aunrise, and it would return the 


* sky-roofed, o. Having the eky for a 
roof. 

sky-sall, i. 

NauL : A square sail set above the royaL 

M When you speak of sky-sall poles you are talking ot 
» length of mast continued above the royal mast, upon 
which a skysail - yard may be crossed. When you speak 
of stump topgallant masts you refer to a mast that is 
neither royal mast uor skysail mast, and upon which 
only a topgallant tail can be set, thus losing the two 
sails which the existence of the skysail pole admits of." 
—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1886. 

sky-scraper, t. 

Naut. : A triangular sky-saiL 


moment of sunset. 

B. As subst. : Milk and water, from its 
colour. (Applied also to milk diluted with 
water, but sold sa pure.) 

"That mild sky-blue 
That wished my sweet meals down." 

Bood: Bet respective Bette*. 

* sky-born, a. Bom or produced in the 
sky; heaven -born. 

Bky-bred, * sklo-bred, a. Sky-born. 

" The skie-bred eagle, roiall bird. 

Perch t there upon an oke above." 

Spenser: Friend's Passion. 

sky-colour, s. The colour of the eky ; 
azure. 

“A solution aa clear as water, with only a light 
touch of sky-colour , but nothing near so high as the 
carnleous tincture of silver."— Beale. 


sky coloured, a . Of the colour of the 
sky ; eky-hlue. 

“This yonr Ovid himself has hinted, when he tells 
ns that the hlne water-nymphs ara dressed In sky - 
coloured garmeuta"— Addison. 


sky-drain, s. An open drain, or & droin 
filled with loose stones not covered with 
earth, round the walls of a bnilding, to pre- 
vent dampness. 


*Sky-dyed, a. Coloured like the eky. 

** There tigs, sky-dyed, a purple bne disclose." 

Pope : llomer : Odyssey, xi. 7S7. 


•sky -tinctured, a. Tinctured or 

coloured like the sky ; azure. 

“ The third bis feet 

Shadow’d from either beel with feather’d mall. 
Sky-tinctured grain.** Milton : P. U, ▼. Ui, 

sky (1), v.l [Skv, 8.) 

1. To raise or throw aloft or towards tha 
eky ; to raise in the air. 

“ Id the followlpg ovenZrfed * ball from Garret^ 

the catch being misjudged."— Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

2. To place or hang up high : as. To tky a 
picture. 

Bky (2), t hi, & U (Shy.] 

A* Intrans. : To shy. 

B. Trans. : To throw, to toss, to shy. 

Skye, $. [Seedef.] 

Geog.: The second largest of the Scotch 
Islands, one of the Inner Hebrides, forming 
part of the county of Inverness, from which 
it is separated by a channel, abont half a mile 
wide in the narrowest part. 

Skys-terrier, *. 

Zod. t £c. : A small variety of the Scotch 
terrier, with very long body, very short legs, 
long neck, and ears standing oat slightly from 
the head. The coat should be long, wiry, and 
straight, and the colour either elate or fawn. 


sky high, a. or adv. High as the eky ; 
very high. 

sky-lark, *. 

Omith. : Alauda arvenHs, one of the moet 
popular European cage- birds from the variety 
and power, rather than the quality of its 
song, and the ease with which its health is 
preserved in captivity. It is an inhabitant of 
the British Islands and of all the countries of 
the Continent, many migrating southward in 
winter. The adult male ia ahout seven inches 
long; feathers on top of head dark brown 
witn paler edges, forming a crest, upper parts 
brown, each feather with a spot of darker 
hue ; throat and upper psrt of breset grayish- 
brown, spotted with dark brown, abdomen 
yellowish-white, deepening into pale brown on 
the flanks ; tsil-feathers various shades of 
brown. The female is a little smaller than 
the male and somewhat narrower across the 
shoulders. 

•• He next proceeded to the skylark, mounting np by 
a proper *cale of notes, end afterward* falling to the 
ground with a very easy descent.'*— <8 pectator. 


* akyod* a. • [Eng. sky; -ed.] Enveloped by 
the sky or the clouds. 

■ The pale deluge floats 
O’er the sky'd mountain to the •h&aowy vale." 

Thomson: Summer. 

* sky'-Sy, a. [Eng. sky ; -ey.] Like the 6ky ; 
ethereal ; pertaining to the sky. 

“ A breath thou art. 

Servile to aU the skyey influences." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, I1L 1. 

* sky'-tsh, a. [Eng. sky; -fsfc.] Like the eky ; 
approaching the sky. 

" To o’ertop old Felton, or the tkyish bead 
Of blue Olympus.'* Shakesp. : Bamiet, v. 1. 


skyr’-In (yr as lr), a. [Teel, skirr - clear, 
bright] Shining, showy, flaunting, gaudy. 
(Scotch.) 

** Bnt bad you *e«n the philmbegs. 

And tkyrin tartan trews, man." 

Bums : Battle of Sheriff- Muir. 


skyte, a. [A. S. scytan = to ehoot.] (Scotch.) 

1. A contemptible fellow. 

“ Right, Mr. Osbaldi*tone-right Bnt I maun speak 
to tbla gahbling skyte too."— Scott : Rob Boy, ch. xxvit. 


sky-larking, «. The act of running or 
gambolling about in the rigging of a vessel In 
sport ; hence, frolicking ; tricks or games of 
any kind. 


2. Force. 

*• When bailatanea drive wi’ hitter skyte.” 

Bums : Jolly Beggars. 

3. The act of squirting or shooting ; a squirt 
of fluid. 


sky-light, f. A glazed frame covering 
an opening in a roof or ship’s deck. 

"A plane skylight la abont even with, and has the 
•lope of the roof ; a raised skylight is eet npon an 
elevated curh ; * donhle skylight has an onter window 
for protection, and an inner one, of etained glass, for 
ornament."— Knight : ProcL Diet. Mechanics. 

* sky-planted, a. Placed or planted in 
the eky. 

” The tbunderer. whose bolt, yon know, 
Sky-planted, batter* ell rebelling coasts." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, v. 4. 

* sky-pointing, a. Pointing towards the 
eky. 

* sky-robes, s. pi. Heavenly dress ; the 
garb of a spirit or angel. 

** First I must pnt off 

Tbeae my sky-robes, spun out of Iris's woof." 

Mil ton : Comus, 83. 

sky-rocket, s. 

Pyrotechny : A firework, composed of a mix- 
tnre of nitre, sulphur, and charcoal, tightly 
rammed in a stout paper case, which asceRda 
when the compound is ignited at the lower 
end. A stick is attached to one side of the 
case to steady the flight. 

“The diverging fire of a sky-rocket.”— B ertchsl : 
Astronomy (1858), | 556. 


4. A squirt, a syringe. 

skyte s. [From Scotch skyters = shooter* 
for which the hollow steins are nsed.] [Skyte.] 
Bat. : (1) Angelica sylvestris; (2) Htradeum, 
Sphondylium. (Scotch.) (Britten & Holland.) 

sky'- ward, a. or adv . [Eng. sky; -ward.) 
Toward the sky. 

sl&b, a. & s. [Irish slab, slaib ; Gael, slaib = 
mire, mud ; staibeach = miry ; IceL s lepja = 
slime.] 

A. As adj. : Thick, viscous, elimy. 

“ Hake the gruel thick and slab” 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, It. 1. 

B. As subst. : Moist earth, slime, puddle. 

" They mart be diligently cleansed from mou, slab, 
and 00 ee."— Evelyn. 

sl&b, s. [Prop. = a smooth piece; cf. IceL 
sleipr — slippery ; sleppa = to slip ; Norw. 
aleip = slippery, smooth ; sleip = a smooth 
piece of timber for dragging anything over; 
Sw. sldpa = a sledge; O. Dut. dippen = to 
slip, to tear or cut in pieces.] 

1. A thin, fiat, regularly-shaped piece of 


boll, b6$; poilt, cat, 5011, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, a expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — & 

-clan, -tian = -tlon, -sion = shim; -{Ion, -5 Ion = zhuxu -clous* -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die; Ac. * b^l* djl 
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slabber— slake 


anything. (Used spec, of fissile sandstones, 
large ihin pieces of which can be detached 
without their breaking.) 

2. The outside piece sawn from a log in 
•qnaring the aide ; a slab-board. 

slab -board, s. A board cut off the 

rounding portion of a log. 

slab-grinder, a 

Saw-milL : A machine used for grinding np 
the refuse slabs in a water-driven saw-mill, in 
order to allow them to pass off with the saw- 
dust 

slab-sided, a. Long, thin, angular. 

slab-line, a A roi>e fastened to the foot 
of a na.il, and used to truss it up, after hauling 
upou the leech and bunt lines. 

sl&b-bcr, * slab-er, slSb'-ber, ■ slub'- 
bcr, v.i. & L [O. Dut slabben, bcdablxn = 
to slabber; slabberen = to sup up hot broth ; 
Ger. schkibbern, schlabben = to elabl>er, to lap ; 
•chlabberig = slobbery. Prob. allied to slab, a, 
(q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To let the saliva or spittle fall 
from the mouth ; to drivel. 

** Blen e*eh little slobbering month." 

_ Mason : The Dean A the &;uir*. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To smear or dirty with spittle or liquids 
allowed to pass from the mouth. 

* hi* beejxl with *ack -poexrt. ”—King t Art 

ttf Cookery, let. vL 

2. To sup up hastily, as liquid food. 

3. To cover, as with a liquid spilled. 

** The milk-pan and cream-pot *o slabber'd and tort. 

That butter U wanting, and ebeeee i* half loet" 

Tusser: Husbandry; April. 

sl&b'-ber (1), s. {Slabber, v.) Slimy moisture 
from tiie month ; saliva. 

sliib'-ber (2), i. [Eng. slab, g. ; -er m ] 

1. Metal-working : A quick-motion machine 
for dressing the aides of Duts or heads of 
bolts. 

2. Wood-working : A saw for removing a 
portion from the outside of a log so as to 
square it. 

•lUb -ber-er, a. fEng. slabber, r. ; -er.J One 
who slabbers ; a driveller. 

Bl&b’-bcr-i-ness, s. [Eng. slobbery; -ness.] 
The quality or state of beiDg slabbery, 

Sldb'-bor-lng, pr. par. or a. [Slabber, r.J 

sl&b'-ber-Ihg-lft -slito -ber-Ing-lft adv. 
[Eng. slabbering; -ly.) In a slabbering man- 
ner. 

" Not »oeh u basely sooth the bamonr of the time. 

And Pubberlngly patch op tome aliffht and * hallow 

rhyme." Drayton : Poiy-Olbion. a. 3L 

t sl&b’-bcr-y, a. [Slobbert.] 

* slS.b' bl-nSss, a. [Eng. slobby ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being alabhy ; mDddiness, 
slime, filth. 

‘‘The war wm also her® very wearisome, through 
dlrt^and sUbbinos*.’— Runyan: pilgrim's Progress, 

«l&b -bjf, a. [Eng. slab, a. ; -y.J 

1. Thick, viscons. 

*♦ Io the cure of an ulcer, with a moist Intern peri m, 
slobby and greasy medicament* are to be forborne, and 
drjiu* to be used. —Wiseman: Surgery. 

2. Slimy, muddy, filthy. 

** When waggish boy* the i to a ted beeom ply. 

To rid the slobby pavement*, pas* not by. 

bay : Triwia. H IL 

ftl&ck, * slacke. • slake, a., adv. y k s. [A.S. 

sleac; cogn. with I cel. slabr — alack ; slakna 
— to slacken, to become slack ; Sw. k Dan. 
dak; Prov. Ger. schlock; M. H. Ger. slach: 

O. H. Ger. tfaA.1 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not drawn tight; not tense; not firmly 
extended ; loose. 

M He fives* particular caution, in thiacaae, to mak* 
a stark cotnpreMton. for fear of exciting a oouvuUlon.’* 
—Arbuthnot, 

■ 2. Weak, relaxed ; Dot holding fast or tight. 

** Prom hi* stack hand the (arUnd wreath’d for Sv* 

Dowa dropp’d." Hilton ; P. A. Lx. 8«. 

3. Not nsing due diligence ; remiss, back- 
ward ; not zealous, eager, or fervent. 

* I Will oot be slack to pi»y my part." 

“*■ " : t Hem- 


Henry Tt.. L *. 

•4. Not violent; not moving rapidly ; alow. 

M With slake paaa." Chaucer: C. T„ *,* 0 *. 


5. Not busy; not fully occupied; dull; 
not brisk : as, Business is slack , a slack time. 

B. As adv.: Iu & slack manner; in- 
sufficiently. 

“ A handful of slack dried hop* « polls many pound*, 
br taking away their pleaaaut amelL"— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

C. As substantive: 

1. The part of a rope which hangs loosely, 
not being drawn tight. 

2. A diilnese or remission, as in trade or 
work ; a slsck period ; slackness. 

3. Small coal screened at the mines from 
household or furnace fire-coal of good quality. 

If Slock in stays : 

Kaut. : Slow in going about, as a ship. 

slack-baked, a. Imperfectly baked; 
hence, crude. 

“Who atlgmatlM a* bopele*sly dull the *iiupU 
plot*, homely diaLupae, and slack-baked Jocular! tie*.’ 
—Daily Telegraph. Dec. W, tf$S» 

Black-coarse, *. 

Knitting-machine: A range of loops or 
stitches more open than those which precede 
them. 

slack-jaw, s. Impertinent language; 
Impudence. (Slang.) 

slack-lime, *. Slaked-llme (q.v.). 

slack- water, a. The time when the tide 
runs slowly, or the water is at rest ; or the 
Interval between the flux aud the reflux of the 
tide. 

Sl&ck, s. [I cel. slakki — a slope on a moun- 
tain.] An opening between hills; a hollow 
where no water runs. (Prov.) 

“ 1 *ee unit folk comlny tbroogh the slack yonder." 
—Scott: Buy Jiatmering, cb. xxill 

sl^ok, slitck'-en, • Blek-nen, v.i. & t . 

[Slack, <u] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To become slack ; to become less tense, 
firm, or rigid ; to decrease tn tension. 

2. To be or become remiss or backward ; to 
neglect 

** Mttiutlm* Luke began 

To slacken In hi* datj.” Wordsieorth : Michael 

3. To abate ; to become less violent or 
fierce. 

“ Whence theu ragtag fire# 

Will slacken. If hi* breath utir oot their fltmtt* 
Milton: P. U. U. 2L4. 

4. To lose force or rapidity; to become 
more slow : as, His speed slackened. 

• 5. To languish, to fall, to flag. 

** Their negotiation* *11 must slack.” 

Shakesp. : Troiltu A Cressida. ilL S. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To diminish the tension of; to make less 
tense, firm, or rigid ; to relax, to loosen. 

** Which like the utring* of « tote, by being slackened 
now *pd then, will couad the sweeter when they ere 
wound up H'Ain-’— Scott : Christian Life. pt. L, ch. ir. 

• 2. To relax, to remit, to be remiss in, to 
neglect 

** They slack their dalle*.* FhakCep. : Othello, tr. S. 

• 3. To abate, to mitigate ; to make less 
fierce, severe, or intense ; to ease, to lessen, 
to relieve. 

** To respite, or deceive, or stack the pstn.* 

Milton: KZ, 11 «L 

4. To abate, to lower: as. To slacken the 
heat of a fire. 

5. To cause to become more elow; to 
diminish in rapidity ; to retard. 

* I *m jjothlnr »Iow to slack hi* hart*,*’ 

Shakesp. t Romeo A Juliet, tr. L 

• 6. To repress, to check. 

“I «houId be ffrler*d, young prince, to think my 
preoeno* 

Uobeut your thought*, nod slacken'd them to*nn*" 
Addison: Cato, L 

• 7. To withhold ; to canse to be withheld ; 
to cause to be used or applied less liberally. 

• 8. To quench, to slake. 

Bl&ck'-fn, *. [Slakim.] 

skUsk'-iy, • slack e-ly, adv. [Eng .Hack; -ly.\ 

L Not tightly ; loosely. 

** Slackly brmidfd In loo*e Degllffenoe.* 

Shakesp. : Lesser* C nplatnt, tt, 

2. Negligently, carelessly, remissly. 

** That « king’s childreo ihoold be *o convey'd. 

So slackly gnxrded." Shakesp. : Cymbeline, L 

3. Not briskly ; dnliy ; without activity in 
trade. 

-Daily Chronicle, 


“ The week finish e* up Hackly.” 
Oct. 19 . 18 SA 


slAck -ness, s. [Eng. slack , s. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being slack; 
looseness; absence of tightness, tension, or 
rigidity. 

** Knowing well th# slackness of hi* arm." 

Blair: C 

Z Remisaness, negligence, ioattention. 

44 To xfford wjt *xcn*e or colour for slackness in our 
bounden dotie* — WsUerta>td: Works, lx 288. 

* 3. Slowness, tardiness ; want of tendency. 

** There 1* * slick nen to heel, snd * care b very 
difficult!/ ^ Sharp : Surgery # 

• 4. Weakness ; want of intenseness. 

“Through the slackness of motion, or loagh*nl*b> 
meat from the sir, it might gather some mptnes* to 
putrefy .“—Brereteood. 

5. Dulness ; want of briskness : as, the 
slackness of trade. 

Blade, *. [A.S. steed.] A little deli or valley ; 
a glade ; a flat piece of low moist ground. 

** The thick end well-growo fog doth mat my *moothef 
slades.” Drayton : Poiy-Olbion, *. 1*. 

Slade, prtt. cfv. [Slide,®.] (Scotch.) 

Slae, s. [Sloe.] (5colcA.) 

Sl&g, * Bl&gg, s. [8w. slagg — dross, slag ; 
jdntslagg = diosa of iron; cf. IceL stagna- 
te flow over, to be spilt ; Ger. tchlacke = dross, 
sediment ; Low Ger. slakkc — scoria.) 

1. lletall. : Vitreous mineral matter re- 
moved in the reduction of metals ; the scoria 
from a smelting furnace. It is used for mak- 
ing cement and artificial stone, in the manu- 
facture of alum and crowu-glass, and is cast 
into slabs for psvements, garden -roll ere, &c. 

2. Founding ; The fused sullage and dross 
which accompanies the metal in a furnace, 
and which it is the business of ths skimmer 
to hold back from the iugate. 

3. The scoria of a volcano. 

Slag-oar, s. A wrought-lron car on two 
wheels, used to carry off the slag of a furnace 
to a place where it may be dumped. 

Blag furnace, a. 

MetalL : A fnrnace for extracting the lead 
from slags, snd frotn orea containing a small 
proportion of that r&et&L 

slag-hearth, s. 

MetalL ; A furnace for treating slags run 
from the surface of lead In a smeltiog- furnace. 

a. [Eng. slag; -y.J Pertaining to* 
resembling, or of the nature of alag. 

slaggy-cobalt, *. 

Min. : The same as Cobalt-ochre (q.v.). 

slale, s. [A.S. sld.] A weaver’s reed ; a sley 
(q.v.X 

Slain, pa. par. or a. [Slav, r.) 

t slain (IX •slane, 'sleean, *. [Etym. 
doubtful; cf. elean = to strike, to kill.] Smut 
In corn. (Britten A Holland.) 

* slain (2), • slalne, 1 slay- an, a. [See 

def.) A slaying. (Scotch.) 

• T Letters of stains : 

Scots Law : Letters snbscribed by the rela- 
tions of a peraoD slain, declaring that they 
had received an assythement or recompense, 
and containing an application to the crown 
for a pardon to the murderer. 

slais'-ter, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. con- 
nected with slush. (Jamieson.)) 

1. The act of dabbling in anything moiat 
and unctuous ; the act of bedaubing. 

2. A quantity of anything moist and unc- 
taous ; a worthless heterogeneous composi- 
tion. 

slais'-ter, v.t. & i. [Slaisteb, «.] 

A. Trans. : To bedaub. 

B. Intrans. : To do any thing in au awk- 
ward and untidy way. 

~ Hae, there 1 * * so op pan-itch for ye j it will *et yoo 
better to be slaistering «t tbhn."— Sootti Antiquary , 

chs Xu 

Slais'-ter-^, *. [Eng. slaistcr; -y.] The offals 
of a kitchen, including the mixed refuse of 
eolids and fluids ; dirty work. (Scotch.) 

slake (1), • slack, v.t & i. [A.S. sUacian = 
to grow slack or remiss ; deac = slack (q.v.) ; 
Icei. sl6Jcva= to slake ; Sw. sldcka—to queDch, 
to put out, alack. Slake is a doublet of slack 
(q.v.).] 


j&te, ffct, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, campl, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, bit, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, -wore, trtft work, whd, sin; muto, eib, ciire, tjnlto. our, rtlo, fuU: try, Syrian, se. «=»e{ ey •=»; qu -lew. 


slake - -slant 
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A- Transitive: 

1. To quench, to extinguish, to allay, to 
decrease, 

- For lack of further live* to slake „ 

Tbe thlrtt of vengeance oow* wiike. 

5yrvi t Bi*g* of Corinth, XXXlu 

2. To mix orcanse to combine with water, 
to tljat a true chemical combination ahail 
take place. 

•• That which b» fAW^ap^ned to be 
rUher*4 before any rain bad fallen to slake it — 
Vooda^ni. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To absorb or become mixed with water, 
*o that a true chemical combination takes 
place. * 

•• I have kept Um« long without Hating, and with, 
out Imparting to the ambient Uqaor any aenalble 
heat-'-Aoyf* : Worie, UL 479. 

* 2. To be quenched ; to go ont ; to become 
extinct ; to fail, 

** Perceiving that his flame did Oak*." 

Brown. (Toad , f 

* 3. To give way ; to fall, to slacken, to bo- 
coma relaxed. 

•* But when the body’s strongest einsws tin**, w 
Then ia the soul moet active, quick, and gay- 

IXieies. (Toad.} 

* 4. To abate ; to become less decided ; to 
decrease. m ^ flood by „j oln g ,&,***.- 

Shake sp, : Rap* of Lucrece, 1,877. 

slako-trough, ». The water-trough in 
which a blacksmith elake3 or cools his tools 
or his forging. 

slake (2), v.L [Etym. doabtruL] To bedaub, 
to besmear. (Scotch,) 

slake 0). slauke, Bloke, tduke, slawk, 

a [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Various Algae, chiefly marine edible 
species, though some are freshwater. “P 6 ®** 


2. Cards: The winning of all the tricks ia a 
hand of whist. 

44 Until a noble general came, „ r _ 

And gave the cbeatera a clean slam. Logoi Song i. 

sl&m (2X a [Etym. doubtful.] The refuse of 
alum- works, used as a msuure. 

Bl&m'-kin, sl&m'-mer-km, s. [Dut. slomp: 
Oer. schlampe = a slut, a trollop ; dimin. auft. 
.fcfn.) A elut ; a slatternly woman. (Frov.) 

1 


Blake (2), t. [Slake (2), v. ] A smear ; a splotch 
of that with which any thing is bedaubed. 
(Scotch.) 

44 May be a touch of a blacklt cork, or a ttaU of 
paint. — Scott : Midlothian, eh. xxli. 

slaked, pa* par. or a. [Slake (1% v»] 
slake d-lime, a. 

Chrm, : CaOH 2 0. Calcium hydrate. Pro- 
duced by sprinkling calcium oxide with water. 
When a mass of lime la moiatened with water, 
an energetio combination takes place, accom- 

S snled occasionally with slight explosions, 
ue to the sudden evolution of ateam ; the 
mass splits lo all directions, and finally 
crumble* to a soft, white, bnlky powder. It 
Is chiefly employed in the preparation of 
mortar for building purposes. 

• slake -less, a. [Eng. slake (1), ▼. ; dess.] 
Incapable of being slaked ; Inextinguishable, 
unquenchable, 

sHUt-In, s. [Slake (1% r.) 

MelalL : A spongy, semi -vitrified substance 
mixed by ameltera with the ores of metal to 
prevent their fusion. It la the scoria or scum 
separated from the surface of a former fusion 
of the same metaL 

t 7*m , vX & L [Norw. sUrriba, tkmrna, starnra 
Z= to smack, to bang, to slam a door ; 8 w. dial. 
tlamina = to alsui ; IoeL elavtra, slamhra — to 
alam ; 8w. slamra s= to prate, chatter, or 
jingle ; tlammcr = a clank, a noise.) 

A. Transitive: 

X, Ordinary Language : 

1, To close or shnt suddenly with noise or 
force ; to bang. 

** Joy and Temperaooo »nd Repo*e 
8lam th» door on th* doctor'll oo*«. 

Longfellow : Best Medicine*. 

2. To beat, to cuff. (Frov.) 

3. To strike down, to slaughter. ( Prov .) 

II. Cards: To beat by winning sll the tricks 
tn a hand at whist. 

B. Intrans. : To strike violently or noisily, 
u & door or the like : as. The door slammed , 
a valve slams . 

slam-hang, adv. Slap-bang. 

alibn (1 ), a [Slam, v.] 

1 . Ord. Lang . : A violent and noisy driving 
or shutting against ; a violent shutting of a 
door ; a bang. 


* sl&m'-palne, * slam-pant,-?. (Cf. Slam. 

A hit, a cuff, a blow. 

** That one rascal In each acorn* full wise ihould eiu© 
them the slampainef—Bolinshed: Des. Ireland, ch. ILu 

sl&n, slane, slern, a [Sloe.] 

Blan -der, * sohlann-dlr, * sclaun-dcr, 

* sclaun-dre, * sclan-dre, * slaun-der, 

a. [O. Fr. esdandre , scand.de, escandel, escandle, 
from Lat. scandalum = scandal (q.v.X Slander 
and scandal are thus doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A false report or tale maliciously uttered 
or circulated, and tending to damage the 
reputation of another; the* act of ottering or 
circulating such s report or tale ; defamation, 
detraction. 

“ Whether we speak sril of » mso to his f*c*. or 
behind his beck: tha former w*y imieed seems to b# 
the moet generoni. hnt yet U s great fault, and that 
which ws call reviling: the Utter is mure mean and 
base, and that which wa properly call slander or 
backbiting. '—Tillotson : Sermon 43. 

• 2. An injury or offence done by words, 

44 Do me no slander. Douglas." 

Bhaketp. : 1 Benry IV., It. A 

# 3. A disgrace, a reproach, & scandal. 

44 That shameful! hag, the slaunderot her seve." 

Spenser; F. IV. vllU 86. 

• 4. Ill-name, Ill-report, ill-reputation, dis- 
repute. * y oa aot flw j me daughter. 

After the Bander of uioet stepmothers. 

Ill-eyed unto you." Shoketp . : Cymbehne, L L 
IL Law: The malicioualv defaming of a 
person In his reputation, business, or pro- 
fession, by spoken words, as libel la by writ- 
ten words. A person can only be proceeded 
against civilly for slander, whereaslibel may 
be criminally punished. 

alan'-der, v.t. [Slander, a] 

1. To defame ; to Injure In reputation, bnsl 
Doss, or profiisaion, by the malicious utterance 
of a false report ; to utter slander concerning ; 
to calumniate. 

-Slandered hy thns* to whom hli captivity wa 
Justly Imputable .* — Macaulay : BUL ch. xvili. 

• 2. To detract from ; to disparage. 

“ Tha ssutencc that you have slandered sa' 

Shaktsp. : Measure for Measure, 1L A 

# 3. To dlsgraee, to dishonour, 

44 Slandering creation with a false esteem.* 

Shoketp : Sonnet 1 A 

* 4. To reproach. 

Slander Valentins 

With falsehood, cowardice, and poor descent * 
Shakesp. 1 Two Gentlemen of Verona, lit A 

slan’-der-er, s. [Eng. slander , v. ; -er.] Ons 
who alandera another; a calumniator, a 
defamer; one who uttera alsndera about 
another. 

•‘The slanderer here confess**, he has no further 
notloe of ms than hU own conjecture. — Milton • 
Apol.for Smectymnuu*. 

slan'- der- otis, • sclaun - der - ons, 

* slaon-drons, a. [Eng. slander; -ous.] 

1. Uttering slanders or defematory reports 
concerning others; given or disposed to 
slandering others. 

44 1 love him atlll. despite my wrongs. 

By hasty wrath and slanderous tonguea. 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, 1L — 

2, Containing slander or defamation; de- 
famatory, calumnious. 

•• Truth shall retire 
Bee truck with slandrous darts.* 

Milton : P. L., xlL Mi 

* 3. Scandalous, disgraceful, shameful, 
opprobrious. 

41 The vile and slanderous death of the cro *a."—Booh 
qf Homilies. 

slan'-der-ofts-lft adv. [Eng. slanderous , 
-ly.\ In a slanderous manner ; with slander 
or defamation ; calumnionaly. 

44 Its enemies slandejsnttllg represent *— Sharp f 
Sermons, voh i. *er. 2. 

slan'-der-ous-nSss, adv. [Eng. slanderous; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being slan- 
derous or defamatory. 


* Slane (IX* [Slain (2).] 


slane (2), «• [Slan.] 
sl&ng, pret . of v. [Slino, v .] 

Bling (1), * [Etym. doubtful.] A narrow 
piece of waste ground by the roadside. 

44 Eventually, though very beat, he struggled across 
aoouple of gras* fields Into the tfanpadjolmog Browns 
Wood ."—Field. April 4, 1885. 

Bl&rig (2), s. & a. [A word of doubtful origin. 
According to Skeat and Wedgwood, from slang, 
ps. t. of sling ; cf. Norw. sleng — n alinging, 
an invention, a device ... a burden of a song ; 
slengia kjtften (lit. = to sling the jaw) = to uso 
abusive language, to alaug ; slengjenamn =* 

& nickname.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A kind of colloquial language current 
amongst one particular class or amongst 
various classes of society, uneducated or edu- 
cated, but which, not having received the 
stamp of general approval, ia frequently con- 
sidered as inelegant, incorrect, or vnlgar. 
Almost every profession or calling has it* 
own particnlar slang, aa, literary slang, theat- 
rical slang , legal slang, sporting slang, &c. 
In this sense it means any colloquial words 
or phrases, vulgar or refined, used conven- 
tionally by each particular class of people in 
fipeakiug of particular matters connected with 
tneir own calling. Slang ia sometimes allied 
to, but not quite identical with can*. 

"In th* exuberance of mental Activity, and the 
natural delight of UngUage-making. slane U • . necej- 
•ary evil ; and there are grade* and uae* of slang who*e 
charm no one need be aehamed to feel and coufe** i 
It is like reading a narrative In a eerie* of rede but 
telling picture*. tnate*d of lo words. — Whitney . Life 
A Growth of Language , ch. vtl. 

2. A tarm used by London costermongers 
for counterfeit weighte and measures. 

3. A travelling show or booth ; a perform- 
ance. 

4. A watch-chain. 

• 5. A fatter worn by convicts, so called 
from being slung mi their legs by a sling to 
prevent slipping down. 

B. As adj. : Of tha nature of slang ; slangy i 
as, a slang expression. 

^[(1) Back slang: A kind of slang used by 
street traders in London. Its main priucipla 
la that of pronouncing words rudely back- 
wards t as, Cool the ddo narrmow — Look at 
the old woman. (Slang Diet.) 

(2) Rhyming slang. Riming slang : A kind of 
cant language used by street vagabonds, &C., 
of London, which consists of the substitution 
of words and sentences which rhyme with, 
other words or sentences intended to l>e kept 
secret. [Back-slano.] 

slang - whanger, s. A long-winded 
speaker ; ons given to slang. 

slang-whanging, a Tha use of slangy 
or abusive language. 

• sl&hg (3), s. [Slino.] A promontory. (Hol- 
land: Camden, p. 715.) 

Sl&hg, v.l. & t . [Slano, a) 

A. Infrarw. : To nsa sisng ; to make use of 
vulgar or abusive language. 

B. Trans. : To address In vulgar, sbusive 
language; to abuss with alang. 

44 A tip*y vir ego slanging the m*«i*tr*t® to the Mgb 
nmusement of the top-booted conctxblc*. —Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 11, 1888. 


• sl&rig'^y, a. [Slanov.) 

sia.hg'-I-nSss, b. [Eng. slangy ; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being slangy ; elsug. 

Blang'-l^m, c. A alangy expression, or the 
using of slang. 

• Bl&n'-giJ-l^ a. [Slano, s.) Having the 

Datura of slang ; alangy. m 

44 HU itrenxth lying ia a slangular directum. — 
Dickens : Bleak Bouse, oh. xL 

Blftrig -y, * sl^hg'-ey, a. [Eng. slang ; -y.\ 
Of or relating to slang ; of the nature oi slang, 
using or given to the use of slang. 

* Don’t be *o slangy. Julie,* r©mou»tr»Uc het 
father."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. IS, 188 A 

glftfilc, pret. of v. [Slink.) 

Slant, * Blent, a. & a [Sw. dial, slenta, 
sldnta = to cause to slide ; slinta (p. t. aianf, 
pa. par. sluntit ) = to slide ; si«7tf = slippery ; 
cf. Corn, elyntya = to slide; Wei. ysgl#*t — » 

8lide ^ , « ^ 
A. At adj. : Sloping, oblique ; inclined 


^ cat. s oll, chort.'., ^ ben^; go, feem; tMn. tMs; sta. a|; oxpoct, 

<un.-u a n=^n. -Uoa, -slon - ehttn j -{Ion. -sioa = ziiin. -clou*, -ttou*. -ble, -die. &o. - b?!. flfi. 
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from a direct line, whether horizontal or per- 
pendicular. 

«Jam lightning, who** thwart Ajvum driven 
Kindle* the juxuniy bark of fir or pine.* [down 

_ j Milton: P.JL.X. 1.07S. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Lit . ; An oblique direction or plane ; & 
•lope. 

2. Fig. : An obliqne reflection ; a gibe ; a 
sarcastic remark. 

3. NauL : A transitory breeze of wind, or 
the period of its duration. 

“ Leuore Ag*lu got iv»y. hnt the others were catch- 
ing slants on their own Account And keeping inside the 
hAadicape." — Pield, Sept. 4, U8«. 

dlont, * sclent, * slent, v.L & 4. [Slant, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To turn from & direct line ; to elope ; to 

give a eloping or oblique direction to. 

“To break end slent the downright rushing* of A 
Stronger v***el.” — Puller: Hoi y War. p. 210 . 

■ 2. To hold or stretch ont in a slanting or 
obliqne direction. (Followed by out.) 

B. Intrant, : To slope; to lie slantingly or 
obliquely. 

"On the aide of yonder slanting hill.' 

Dodslry : Agriculture, llL 

slant '- mg', pr. par . or a. [Slant, v.) 
llant / -ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slanting ; 4y.) 

1. Lit. : In a slanting or oblique direction ; 
with a slope or inclination ; on the elant ; 
obliquely. 

“He dig* In slantingly for about two oar three feet' 
—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. MO. 

2. Fig. : With an obliqne or indirect hint 
or remark. 

* Slant-lfr slant wise, adv. [Eng. slant ; 
-/y, •wise.] In a slanting or oblique direction ; 
Obliquely, slantingly. 

" mAketh a boUowoeM hAlf a foot deep. 

With flower eeta In it, *et slantwise Asteep.* 

Tuuer; Husbandry; Marc 

slip * slappe, «. [Low Ger. elapp = the 
sound of a blow ; scMappcn = to slap.] 

1. A blow, especially one given with the 
open hand or with something broad. 

** The laugh, the slap, the Jocuod curse, go round." 

Thornton : A utumn. m. 

2. A gap in a wall or dyke. (Scotch.) 

“ HU guide then broke down a Slap, •* be ealled it, 
in a dry stone fence. '—Scott : Guy Mannering, eh. L 

slip. v.t. [Slap, e.] 

1. Ord • Lang. : To strike with the open 
hand, or with something broad. 

“IDlck] flapped hi* hand upon the board." 

Prior: Alma, L Si. 

ft. Mason. ; To break out an opening in a 
solid wall. 


sl&p, adv. [Slap, «.] With a sudden and 
violent blow ; plump. 

“They offered to oome into the warehouse, then 
etraight went the yard flap over their noddle."— 
Ar but knot : Hitt, qf John Bull. 

slap-bang, adv. Violently, suddenly; 
with a bang or noiae. 

• slap sauce, i. A parasite. 

Slap-up, a. Excellent, first-rate. 

sl&p’-d&sh, adv. , a., A *. [Eng. slap, and dasA,] 
4, As adverb: 

X All at onca ; slap. 

** And yet, slapdash, Is all again 
In every sinew, nerve, and vein." 

Prior: Alma, L 17. 

2. In a careless, rash manner. 

B. As adj. : Free, careless. 

“It was a slapdash sty I e."—LytUm: My Hotel, hk. 
llL, eh* tL 

C. As substantive : 

Build, : A composition of lime and coarse 
sand reduced to a liquid form, and applied to 
1 the exterior of walls as a preservative ; «iso 
^ called Rough-casting. 

alfip'-d&tfls. v.L [Slapdash, adv.} 

* 1. To do iu a careless, rash manner. 

2. To rough-cast, as a wall, with mortar. 

Slape, a. [IceL sleipr = slippery.) Slippery, 
smooth ; hence, crafty, hypocritical, (Prov .) 

slapc ale, s. Plain aie ; as opposed to 
medicated or mixed ale. 

slape face, a. A soft-spoken, crafty 

hypocrite. ( HalliweU .) 

sl&p'-J&ck, s. [Flapjack.] 


sl&p-per, a. & s. [Slap, v.] 

A, As adj. ; Very big, large, or great, 
(Vulgar.) 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who or that which slaps. 

2. A person or thing of large size ; a 
whopper. (Vulgar.) 

Sl&p'-ping, pr. par., a., & a. [Slap, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Very big, great, or large. 
(Vulgar.) 

C. As substantive : 

Pottery : The process of working clay by 

dividing a block and slapping the halves 
together. This develops the plasticity, makes 
the mass homogeneous, and expels air-bub- 
bles. The grain of the mass is preserved, the 
pieces being dashed parallel upon each other. 
The process is repeated again, the dividing 
instrument being & wire. 

si Ash OX v.t. & i. [A variant of slice; 0. Fr. 
esclccher , esclescher , esclischer = to dismember, 
to sever ; esclescke — a portion, a part, a sever- 
ing, a dismemberment, from O. H. Ger. 
shzan = to slit, to rend, to destroy. (Skeai.)] 
[Slice, Slit.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cut with long incisions ; to elifc. 

2. To cut by striking violently and at 
random. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To strike violently and at random with _ 
knife, sword, or other sharp instrument ; to 
lay about one with blows. 

" Broke their rude troops. And orders did confound. 
Hewing Ad elathing At their idle sh*dea." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL lx. 15. 

* 2. To cut through anything rapidly, and 
with violence. 

“ Not that Td lop the be* o tie* from bis book 
Like flashing Bentley with his dssp’rato hook." 

Pope : Satires, v. 104. 

el&sh (2), v.L [A corrupt, of lash (q.v.).] 

1. To cut with a whip ; to lash. 

" DadIoL a eprightly swaIo. that us’d to slash 
The vIk'pou* steeds that drew his lord’s cvlsah. 

To Peggy's aid* inelia’d." King. 

2. To cause to make a fiharp sound ; to 
crack, as a whip. 

“ 8h* slash’d a whip the held la hsr hand .* — More : 
My tlery of Godliness, p. Mo. 

sl&sh (3), v.L [Sw. slaska = to paddle in water.] 
To work In the wet (Scotch.) 

Sl&Sh s. [Slash (1), r.] 

1. A long cut ; a cut given at random. 

" Some few received some cut* And slashes thst had 
drawn hlood.”— Clarendon. 

2. A large ellt in the thigha and arms of old 
dresses, euch as those of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, made to show a "rich-coloured 
lining throngh the openings. 

3. Mining : A local Welsh term for a email 
n&tunel trough or hollow filled with small 
fragments of culm or anthracite. (Murchison : 
Siluria, ch. xi.) 

slashed, pa. par. or a. [Slash (1), v.} 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

X Ordinary language ; 

L Cut with a slash or slashes : deeply 
gashed. 

2. Having artificial slashes or ornamental 
openings, as a sleeve, Ac. 

IL Technically ; 

1. Bot. (Of a leaf): Divided by deep, taper- 
pointed ent incisions. Moltlfld, laciniated, 
decomposed. 

2. Her. : A term employed when openings 
or gashings in the sleeve are to be described 
as filled with a puffing of another tincture. 

sl&sh -Ihg, pr. par. A a. [Slash (1), *.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Strikiog or catting violently and at 
random ; hence, in literary slang, catting np ; 
severe, sarcastic. 

2. Very large ; very big or great ; whopping. 
(Vulgar.) 

sl&sh'-fc a. [Eng. slash (S\ r . ; -y.] Wet 
and dirty ; slushy. 

Slit, • sclat, a. [O. Fr. esdat = * ehiver, a 


splinter, a small thin lath or shingle, from 
O. IL Ger. sclirnn (Ger. schleissen) = to split,] 
X A thin narrow strip of wood : specif., 

(1) One of the transverse pieces, which rest 
at their ends upon the side-rails of a bedstead. 

(2) la vehicles : 

(a) A bent strip which bows over the seat 
and forms one of the ribs of the canopy ; a bow. 

(&) The sloats or rounds of a kind of cart 
or waggon bed. 

2. The foundation of a basket, consisting of 
crossing eeta of parallel rods interlaced, and 
forming a nucleus for the commencement of 
the spiral courses of which the bottom is made. 

3. A spent fish. 

" Thcw slats would then escape, snd the caus* of a 
Mury to the fishing be prevented."— Pie!d. Feb. 

slat-iron, a. The iron-shoe or termination 
of the bow or slat of a carriage-top. 

slat-matting, s. A floor covering of 
wooden slats or veneers on a flexible fabric, 
which may be rolled like a carpet. 

SlAt, v.t. [Icel. sletta = to strike, to elap ; 
Norw. slctt = a blow.] 

• 1. To beat, to strike, to slap ; to throw 
down violently. [Slate (2), v.] 

“ Slatted his brains out" Marston. 

2. To split, to crack (Prov.\ In this aenae 
perhaps from slate. 

3. To set on ; to incite. (Prov.) 

&l£t$h, s. [A softened form of alack (q.r.)J 

Nautical: 

1. The slack of a rope. 

2. The period of a transitory breeze. 

3. An interval of fine weather. 

slate, * sclat, * slat, s. [Slat, g.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A thin riven slab of alate used in roof- 
ing. The upper surface of a slate is called it* 
back, the under surface the bed, the lower 
edge the tail, the upper edge the head. The 

r rt of each conree of elatee exposed to view 
called the msrgin of the course, and the 
width of the margin is called the gauge. The 
portion hidden from view is the cover. The 
bond or lap is the distanca which the lower 
edge of any conrse overlaps the elatee of the 
second course below, measuring from the nail- 
hole, and may be from two to four inches. Slates 
are laid on laths, battens, or sheathing, and 
must break joint [Break, v., C. 21.]. The 
nails are of copper, zinc, nr tinned iron. In 
England, 1,200 elates constitute a thousand, 
common sizes. Slates are known technically 
as Doubles, Ladies, Countesses, Dnchessee, 
Princesses, Queens, Imperials. (See these 
words.) A square of elate or slating la 100 
enperficial feet. 

3. A tablet for writing upon, formed of 
elate or of an imitation of alate. 

“ A peraoo who should undertsk* to draw *ny pl*a 
Assigned him upon a slate "Search : Light of Mature, 
voL ii.. pt i., ch. UL 

• 4. A lamina ; a thin plate ; a flake. 

“ It [the Columbine marie] will resolve And elftAve 
into most thin slates And flake*." — P. Holland : Plissie. 
bk. xvii, eh. viiL 

5. A Hat of candidates prepared for nomine 
tion or election ; a preliminary list of candh 
date 8 which is liable to revision. (Amer.) 

II. Technically: 

I. Geol. : Slates of a typical kind are gene, 
rally of great antiquity, being chiefly of Cam- 
brian or Silqrian age. Sometimes, however, 
the term la more loosely applied to any rock 
of fissile structure whatever the character, as 
the Coliyweaton Slates of the Lower Oolite, 
which are calcareous sandstone. 

2. Petrol : An indurated laminated rock, cor- 
responding to shale, but of greater age, and in 
which a cleavage, Independent of the lines of 
bedding, has been set up by pressure. 

3. Oomm.: About half the alatea uaed in this 
country are quarried In Pennaylvanla. Their 
total value ia over f3, 500, 000 yearly. In Britain 
the great quarries are In Wales. The total 
valne of product equala $5,000,000 yearly. 

If To have a slate or itfe loose : To be a little 
unsound in the head. 

slate-axe, «. A slater’s tool It has a 
blade for trimming the edge* of the alate, and 
a apike for making nall-hoiea. 


fete, fat, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; we, wet, here, cameX her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9IX work, whd, sAn; mute, ofib, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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»late-clay, i. Another name for Shale 
(q.v.). 

slate-club, s. A mutual benefit club in 
which each member pays in a small contribu- 
tion each week to the funds, out of which 
allowances are made to sick or disabled mem- 
bers. Tlie Glance of tbe contributions, after 
payment of such allowances, is divided at tbe 
end of the year amongst the members. 

slate-coal, *. 

Min. : A hard coal with a thick slatv struc- 
ture, and an uneven fracture across tbe lamina- 
tion. 

slate-gray, s. & a. Gray with a bluish 
tinge. 

slate-peg, s. A kind of nail used in 
securing slates on a roof ; a slater's nail. 

slate-pencil, *. A pencil-shaped piece of 
soft slate, used for writing or figuring upon 
slates in schools, Ac. 

slate-spar, s. 

Min. : A name given to calcite (q.v.), when 
crystallized in thin tabular crystals with sharp 
edges. 


Slate (1), v.t. [Slate, s.] To cover with a slate 
or slates; to roof with alates. Also (U. & 
polit.), to put on the alate. [Slate, I. 5.] 


“ So ii lists and elegle* to Chlorle 
Would raise a house about two stories, 

A iyrickode would slate.” 

Swift : Fanburgh’s Bouse. 


■late (2), * slatte, v.t. [Cf. Norw. sletta = t# 
fling, to cast ; slett — a blow.] 

* 1. To cast down ; to throw, 

2. To set a dog loose at ; to bait. 

3. To hold np to ridicule; to criticise 
severely ; to reprimand severely. 


slat-en-ha -ra, t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A local Scotch name for Laminaria 
digitata. ( Britten <t Holland.) 


■lat'-er, ». [Eng. slate (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who manufactures slates ; 
one who lays slates or whose occupation is to 
•late buildings. 

2. ZooL : A popular nama for various cur- 
•orial Isopods. The Slater, simply so called, 
la Oniscus armadillo , the Water-slater is the 

§ 3 nus AaeUns, the Box-slater ldothea, the 
hield-slater Cassidins, and ths Cheliferous 
Slater Tanais. 


Blat'-I-ness, s. [Eng. slaty; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being slaty ; slaty nature or 
character. 


■lat'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Slate (1), v.] 

A. & B .At pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
tbe verb). 

C. As substantivs : 

1. The act or operation of laying slates on 
roofs, Ac. 

2. The covering of slates laid on roofs, Ac. 

3. Slates taken collectively ; materials for 
slating a roof. 


■lat'-ing, s. [Slate (2), v.) A severe criti- 
cism or reprimand. 

SlAt-ter, v.i. [A frequent, from slat , v. (q.v.) ; 
cf. Icel. sletta =» to slap, to dab, to squirt out 
liquids, to dash them about ; sletta = a dab, 
a spot, s blot.] [Slat.] 

1. To be careless in dress ; to be untidy or 
slovenly. (Prov.) 

2. To waste ; not to make a proper and due 
nse of anything. (Prov.) 

■l&t'-tern, a. A s. [Prob. for flattering, pr. 
par. of skitter (q.v.X or the n may be a simple 
addition, aa In bittern.] 

A. As adj. : Resembling a slattern ; untidy, 
•lovenly, slatternly. 

B. As siibst. : A woman who ia slovenly or 
nntidy in her dress ; one who is not neat in 
dress ; a slut. 

** The slattern had left, in the hurry and haste. 

Her lady* complexion Mid eye-brows xt Calais." 

Priors A Reasonable Affliction. 

* sl&t'-tern, v.t. [Slattern, a.] To consume 
was tef ally or carelessly ; to waste. 

t Sl&t' - tern -ll- ness, s. [Eng. slatternly; 
-n*s*.] The quality or state of being slatternly ; 
nntidiness, slovenliness. 


sl&t'-tern-lft O. A adv. [Eng. slattern; -ly.] 

A, As adj. : Untidy, slovenly ; like a slat- 
tern. 

M The slatternly girl trapesing ahont .'— Daily Tele- 
graph March 20, 1888. 

B. As adv . ; In a slovenly, untidy manner ; 
like s slattern ; awkwardly. 


Bl&t'-ter-y, a. [Slatter.] Wet, dirty. (Prov.) 

Slat-y, a. [Eng. slat(e); -y.] Having the 
nature or properties of slate; resembling 
slate. 

" The gTiealy gulf* end slaty rift*. 1 * 

Bcott : Lord qf the Isles , iiL 10. 

slaty-cleavage, t. [Cleavaoe.] 

slaugh'-ter (gh silent), * slagh-ter, * slau- 
tir, * slaw-tyr, 8. [Icel. slatr — a slaugh- 
tering, hutcbera’ meat ; slatra ss to slaughter 
cattle ; A.S. sleaht. From the same root as 
slay, v. (q.v.).] The act of killing or slaying: 

1. (Of human beings): An indiscriminate and 
violent putting to death. 

“ Ho made of hom through hi* high renoun. 

So great slaughter and occlsiouu." 

Lidgats : Story of Thebes , iiL 

2. (Of beasts): The killing of oxen or other 
beasts for market. 


slaughter-house, s. 

1. Lit. : A house or shed where beasts are 
slaughtered for human food; an abattoir, a 
shambles. 

“ Bearing it to the hloody slaughterhouse,” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., UL L 


A Slaughter-house Act for London was 
passed in 1874. 

2. Fig. : The scene of a great destruction of 
human life ; the scene of a massacre. 


* slaughter-man, s. One employed in 
slaughtering ; a slayer, a destroyer. 

“ Tea chased hy one. 

Are now each one tha slaughter-man of twenty.” 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, r. *. 

■lAugh -ter (gh silent), v.t. [Slauohter, s.] 

1. (Of human beings ) : To massacre ; to kill 
indiscriminately. 

•* Mercilessly slaughtered in discharge of their dtfty." 
Scott : War Song qf the Rogal Edinburgh Light 
Dragoons. (Note.) 

2. (Of beasts) ; To kill for the market ; to 
butcher. 


slaugh'-ter-er (gh silent), i. [Eng. slaughter , 
v. ; -er.] One who slaughters ; a person em- 
ployed in slaughtering ; a butcher. 

" Them deet then wrong m« aa that slaughterer doth.” 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., iL &. 

* Blau gh- ter -Oils (gh silent), a. [Eng. 
slaughter; -ous.] Destructive, murderous. 

“ There would I go and bans my armour up. 

And with those slaughterous hand* draw sward no 
more." Matthew Arnold : Sohrab A Rustum. . 

* Blaugh'-ter-cus-ly (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
slaughterous; dy.] Destructively, murder- 
ously. 

* slauke, s. [Slake, *.] 

Slav, Sclav, Solave, Slave, i. [Slave.] 
Ethnol. (PL) : One of the primary divisions 
of the Aryan race. [Panslavism.] Latham 
called them Sarmatians, and, following, 
Retzius described them aa brachycephalic 
rather than dolichocephalic, and, in many in- 
dividuals, approaching the Turanian type. 
He divided them Into Lithuanians and Slavo- 
nians, subdividing these again by their lan- 
guages. [Slavonic.] The name is sometimes 
confined to the Slavonians proper. 

Blav'-dom, s. [Eng. slav; -dom.) Slavs col- 
lectively. 

“ it vm premature and loss calculated to promote 
the interest* of Slavdom."— Daily Telegraph, Dec, 5, 
1885. 

slave, s. [Fr. esclave , from Ger. sklave ; M. H. 
Ger. slave — a slave, from Ger. Slavs = a 
Slavonian, one of Slavonic race captured and 
made a bondman by the Germans, from Russ, 
a lava — glory, fame ; O. Dut. slave, starve ; 
Dut. slaaf ; Dan. slave, tclave; Sw. slaf; Sp. 
esclavo ; Ital. schiavo.] 

* 1. A Slav, a Slavonian. 

" From the Enxino to the Adriatic, In the state of 
captim or •abject*, or allies or enemlea, of the Greek 
empire, they overspread the land ; aud the national 
appellation of the slaves has been degraded by chanca 
or malice from the signification of glory to that of 
servitude .” — Gibbon ; Decline <* Fall, oh. It. 

2. A bond-servant ; one who is wholly sub- 
ject to the will and power of another; one 
whose person and services sre wholly at the 


disposal and under the control of another. 
In ancieut times, and even now amongst 
uncivilized nations, prisoners of war were 
treated as Blavea. 

" Any British aubject who convey* or remove* any 
person a* a slave, la now hy atatuto guilty of piracy, 
felony, and robbery; for which penal servitude for 
life may be awarded, »o that thi* crime la now rarely, 
if ever, attempted."— Blackstone : Comment., bk. ir* 
ch. 6. 

3. One whtfbas lost the power of resistance ; 
one who has surrendered himself to any in- 
fluence or power whatever. 

* 4. A mean, abject person ; a wretch. 

“ Go base intruder, overweening slave ! 

Be* tow thy fawning smiles on equal mate*." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iiL L 

5. A drudge ; one who has to work like a 
slave. 

* slave-born, a. Bom in slavery. 

slave-coffie, 9 . A band of slaves for 
sale ; a cofile. 

slave-dealer, *. One who deals in 
slaves. 

slave-driver, *. An overseer of alavso 
st their work ; hence, a cruel or severe master. 

slave-fork, s. A branch of a tree of 
considerable thickness, four or five feet long, 
forking at the end into two prongs, and em- 
ployed to inclose the necks of slaves when on 
their march from the interior of Africa to the 
coast, to prevent their running sway. 

slave-grown, a. Grown upon land cul* 
tivsted by slaves ; produced, by slave labour. 

slave-making ant, *. 

Entom. ; Polyerges rufescens and Formica 
sanguinea. Their habits were first made 
known by Pierre Huber. Tbe latter apecies 
being found in England, lir. F. Smith, Mr. 
Darwin, sud others, watched its habits. These 
anta attack the neats of F. fusca , carry off 
their cocoons, and rear them as slaves. 

slave-merchant, s. A elave-trader; a 
slaver. 

slave-ship, s. A veasel employed in the 
slave-trade ; a slaver. 

slave-state, «. Any atate in which 
slavery is lawful; specif., any one of the 1* 
States in which a slave code existed when the 
Civil War commenced. 

slave-trade, s. The buainess or trade 
of buying men, women, or children, trans- 
porting them to s distant country, and selling 
them for slaves. 

slave-trader, *. One who deals in 

elavea ; a slave-merchant. 

slave-wood, *. 

Bot. : Simaruba officinalis. Called also the 
Bitter Damson-tree. 

slave, v.i. & t. [Slave, s.] 

A. Intrans. : To toil or drudge like a slave ; 
to work hard. 

“ Had woman been tha makart of out law*. 

Tha men should slave at card* from mom to iUgM, ’ 

* B. Trans. : To enslave. 

“A woman slaved to appetite.” 

Massinger : Renegade, iv. 1. 

slave'-hold-er, s. [Eng. slave, a., and holder.) 
One who owns slaves ; a slave-owner. 

Slave -hold-ing, a. [Eng. slave, and holding.) 
Holding or possessing persons in slavery : as, 
a slave-holding state. 

slave -like, a. [Eng. slave , and like.) Like 
a slave ; becoming a slave. 

slav'-er (1), s. [Eng. slav(e); <r.) 

1, One who is engaged in the slave-trade ; 
a slave-trader. 

“ The slaver's thumb wa* on the latch." 

Longfellow: Quadroon Girl. 

2. A vessel engaged In the slave-trade. 

“ Her appearance la saucy, rakish, and seTere, and 
■uggeeta rather some fleet smuggler or slaver than a 
yacht." — Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. 602. 

Sl&v'-er (2), a. [Icel. stafr.) Saliva, slabber, 
drivel. 

“ Adown my beard the slaters trickle.” 

Burnt : Address to the Toothache. 

sl&v'-er, v.i. & t. [Icel. slafra; cogn. with 
Low Ger. slabbem.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To slabber; to suffer the spittle to run 
from the month. 


1)611, b 6 ^; p<£ut, J<5^1; cat, 5 CU, chorus, 9 M 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph * X* 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shtin ; -(ion, -gion — -clous, -tious. -sious = shds. -bio, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^l, 
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slaverer— Bled 


2, To bo besmeared with saliva. 


” Should I 

Slaver with lip* m common u the stain 
That mount tli# CapitoL" 

MoJfcrsp. ; Cymbeline, 


1 . 8 . 


B. Trans. ; To besmear with alaver or saliva 
to slabber. 


M Tw Itch'd by the he mouths it more and more. 
Till with white froth his gown la stapl'd o'er. * 

Dryden. (rodd.) 

sl&V'-cr-er, s. [Eng. slaver) v. ; -er.\ One 
who ala vers ; a alabberer, a driveller. 


sl&v-er-irig, pr. par. & a. [Slaver, t>.] 

* Sl&v'-er-mg-lSr, adv. [Eng. slavering ; -ly.] 
In a slaveriog manner ; with alaver or driveL 

filav'-er-j^, s. [Eng. slave; -ry.] 

1. The state or condition of a slave ; bond* 
ago ; the state or conditioo of being entirely 
anbject to the will of another. Slavery is the 
obligation of the slave to work for the benefit 
of bis master, without the conseat or contract 
of the former ; or it is the establishment of 
a right which gives ona person anch a power 
over another as to make him absolute master 
of the other's life and property. 

T lo barbarous times the man who over- 
came an adversary In battle never thought 
bis victory completed till he had killed him. 
In the next atage of development it was dis- 
covered that by sparing him, he could be put 
to aome use ; and slavery arose as a reform. 
Though tending to atop slaughter in the battle- 
field, It caused fresh wars of ita own, the 
object being to overcome the men of feebler 
tribes, aod rednee them, with their wives and 
families, to servitude. 

The subjection or some at least of Ham's 
race to slavery ia prophesied in Geo. ix. 26, 
and slavery very early existed In the world. 
The 318 trained aervants (A.V.), men (R.V.) 
boro In Abraham's house, seem to have been 
slaves, aod the patriarch must have habitually 
treated them well or he would not have 
ventured to arm them (Gen. xiv. 14). The 
Mosaic law found slavery previously existing 
among the Jews, end regulated it, making it 
milder (Exod. xxl. 16), especially in the case 
of the poor of their own race temporarily in 
bondage (Lev. xxv.‘39), for whom It had a 
year of release (Exod. xxi. 2) and a jubilee 
(Lev. xxv. 89-54). 

The Egyptians (Gen. xxxix. 1, Exod. L-xii.), 
the Carthaginlsns, the Greeks, and the Ro- 
mans, even when their civilization was at ita 
highest, all had slaves. The New Testament 
did not directly attack slavery (Philemon 10- 
19), but the principles of Jeaus were quita 
inconaistent with its maintenance (Matt. vii. 
12), and, as Christianity gained the power of 
moolding European faith and practice, the 
severs slavery of the ancicot times was trans- 
formed Into the milder serfage of the Middle 
Ages. With regard to Muhammadan slavery, 
Hughes (Diet. Islam , p. 696) says : 

" From the teaching of the Qur'an ... it will bo 
•eon that all male and female eUvee taken aa plunder 
in war are the lawful property of their master; that 
the master has power to take to bluiself any fainaie 
ala re either married or single: that the positJoa of a 
glare is as helpless as that of the stone idols cf Arabia : 
but they shoald be treated with k induces, and graated 
their freedom when thsy are able to ask for and pay 
for It." 

On the conquest of Hispaniola, Pern, 
and Mexico by the Spaniards, the American 
Indian natives, reduced to bondage, were 
compelled to labour loog hours in mining aud 
other occupationa. Las Casas (1474-1566), a 
Spanish Dominican, “the Father aod Pro- 
tector of the Indians,” in vain urging their 
emancipation. The mortality among them 
was ao great that negroes from Africa were 
introduced to take their place. It was found 
that a negro did four times as much work as 
an Indian, and lived when the Indian died. 
The first slaves were brought to Hispaniola in 
1608, and a larger number in 1511. American 
slavery once begun gradually reached large 
proportions, and sullied the fair fame of all 
European natioaa which possessed colonies 
abroad. In 1713, Great Britain was no better 
than the rest. [Assiento.] The worst fea- 
ture of slavery was the slave trade. As early 
as a.d. 1688, William Penn, the Quaker, had 
denounced it. The London Society of Friends 
did so also in 1727, and resolved in 1760 to 
expel any member who engaged in the traffic. 
On June 22, 1772, the English Court of King’s 
Bench, .in the case or Somerset, decided that 
a slave reaching England was free, and the 
Scotch Court of Sessioo, about the same time, 
came to the same decision. In 1786, the Vlce- 


Chaocellor of the University of Cambridge 
offered a prize fur the best essay oo the ques- 
tion whether slavery was right, and the suc- 
cessful candidate was Mr. Thomas Clarkson 
(1766-1840), who commenced an agitation for 
the aiolition of the slave trade. Many or his 
warmest supporters belonged to the Society 
of Friends. In 1786 William Wilberforco 
(1759-1833) brought the subject before Parlia- 
ment, but the Act abolishing it did not be- 
come law till March 25, 1807. Agitation was 
now directed against slavery itself, and in 
1833 an Emancipation Act was passed, which, 
on August 1, 1S34, set free 770,280 slaves iu the 
British West Indies, with a compensation of 
£20,000,000 to tlieir owners. On August 1, 
1838, slavery was abolished in British India. 

As time went forward, tho struggle between 
the advocates ofalavery and the abolitionists 
io the United States became more determined, 
the tormer being geoeraliy Democrats and the 
latter Republicans, aod when on Nov. 6, I860, 
Abrsham Lincoln, the Republican candidate, 
was elected President, great excitement arose 
among the Southern or slave-holding States, 
one after another of which seceded from the 
Union. [Confederate.] Lincoln, at the head 
of the Northern States, declared war against 
the revolted South. The war was undertaken 
far the preservation of the Union, yet the Presi- 
dent found it expedient, lo 1863, to proclaim the 
emancipation of the slaves in the unsubdued 
portions of the South, aod the ultimate success 
of the North led to the abolition of slavery 
throughout tho Uoloo. Slavery was abolished 
in Cuba io 1880, and in Brazil in 1888. It oo 
longer exists anywhere upon the American 
continent. 

2. The keeping or possessing of slaves; 
ilaveholdiog : as, To abolish slavery . 

3. The office of a slave; exhausting and 
mean labour ; drudgery. 

Slavey, *. [Eng. slave, a. ; -y.] A servant- 
girl. ( Colloq .) 

M No weltoonducted English girl need be • Mavey at 
alL "— Daily Ttlegrapk, April 1. 1886. 

Sl&V'-Ic, a. [Eng. Slav; -ic.] Slavonic. 

If Church Slavic : A name given to an anefent 
dialect of Bulgaria, from its beiog used as the 
sacred language of the Greek Church. Called 
also Old Bulgarian. 

slav ish, a. [Eng. slav(e ); -ish.) 

1. Pertaining to, befitting, or characteris- 
tic of a slave ; mean, base, servile. 

“ To alavUh *lotb and tyranny * prey." 

Thornton : Ccutls cf Indolence, it IS. 

2. Servile, laborious ; fit for a slave ; con- 
sisting In slavery or drudgery. 

** Yon have among yon many * purchased uleve. 
Which, like yoar erne*. end yoar dogs aud males. 
Yon n*e in abject and in •laeitA part," 

ShaketjK : Merchant cf Venice, iv. L 

• 3. Being in slavery. 

w Clogge their Marith tenant* with commands." 

Bp. Hall: Satire*, iv. *. 

Blav'-Ish-iy, adv. [Eng. slavish; -Jy.] In a 
slavish manner; like a alave; servilely, 
meaoly, basely. 

** 8be uever tlaHthly submits." Gay : Fable*, No. 18. 

slav ish-nccsg t fEng. slavish ; -ras*.] The 
quality or state of being slavish ; servility, 
baseness, meanness. 

*• Imprlntlag a character of MavUknes* apoa it."— 
Seeker : Srrmota. voi. iik. *er. 7. 

Sla-vd-, vref. [Slav.] Pertaining to or con- 
nected with Slavonic. 

Sla VO -Lottie, a. A name sometimes ap- 
plied to the Slavonic laoguage. 

** ThI* [the eiavoaic] branch i* often called the 
Slavo-Lettic, because it l* made to inclode another 
■nb- branch, the L*tUc or Lithuanio, which, though 
oocsiderably further removed from the Slavonic than 
auy of these from the re»t, la yet too nearly related 
to rank as a separata hr such."— Whitney : Lift A 
Growth qf Languay*. ch. X. 

* 8lav-$c'-ra-$jf, s. [Eng. slave; anff. -craqi, 
as in democracy, aristocracy, Ac.] Slave- 
owners collectively ; persona exercising politi- 
cal power for tho maintenance of slavery. 

Sla-vo-nlan, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : The same as Slavonic (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Slavonia ; a Slav. 

Sla-von'-Ic, Scla-vSn’-io, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj . : Pertaining to the Slava or 
Slavonians, or their language. 

B. As subst. : The language of the Slavs, a 


branch of the Indo-European family of lan. 
guages. Sometimes also called the Slavo- 
Lettic (q.v.). 

•'The Slavonic branch has always laia In cIom 
proximity to the Genuaaio oa the east ; it has been 
the last of all to gain historical prominence. Its 
eastern division includes the Russian, Bulgarian, 
Servian and Croatian, aud Bloveoian. ... To the 
western division belong the Polish, the Bohemian, of 
which the Moravian aad Slovakian are closely kin- 
dred dialects, the Sorbiau, aud the folabian."— 
n ey ; Life A Or curt h cf Language, ch. X. 

Sla-vo-pBil, a. [Pref. slavo-, and Gr. </>iAo« 
(philos)r= a friend.] Supporting or advocat- 
ing the interests of the Slava. 

“ And It is of these peoples, tharefore, that one 
Slavophil politicians and professor* apeak ." — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 85, 1686. 

slaw, a. [Slow.] (-Scotch.) 

Slaw, s. [Dan. sla, slaa, contract, from salads 
= a salad (q.v.).J Sliced cabbage, served 
cooked or uncooked aa a salad. 


* Sla we, pa. par. [Slav, t>.] 

* slawk, s. [Slake, *.] 

Blawm, a. [Cf. Sw. slam — mnd, slime.] 

Min. : A point in the stone or ore filled with 
aoft clay. (IVeale.) 


slay, * sle, • sloe, * sleyn (pa. t. slew, 

* sle we, *dou, * sUntg, * slough, *stoidl, *slov? t 
pa. par. * slaw , * slawt, * y-slawe , slain , 

* alaine, * aktyn ), v.t. [A.S. dean (contract, 
from alahan ) = to amite, to alay (pa. t. sldh, 
sl6g, pi. sldgon , pa. par. alegtn); cogn. with 
Dat. slaa n (pa. t. sloeg, pa. par. geslagen ); 
Icel. sla, ; Dan. slaae; Sw. ala; Goth, slahan; 

O. H. Ger. alahan ; Ger. achlagen .] 

1. To put to death with a weapon of any 
kind ; to kill violently or auddenly. 

M I mw nnder the Altar the souls of them thst were 
slain for the word of God'—Bepelafion vL 8. 

2. To annihilate, to destroy, to ruin ; to put 
an end to. 

w To ssve • pftltry life, ftnd May bright tame." 

SkuJtexp. : 1 Henry Vl^ iv. «. 

slay, sley, s. [A.S. side, from sledn = to strike^ 
to smite ; cf. Icel. sld = a bolt, a bar.] [Slav, 
v.] A weaver's reed ; a sley. 


slay -er, * slower, i. [Eng. slay, v. ; -er.] One 
who alaye or kills ; a killer, a murderer; a 
destroyer of life. 

•• WbAt l wait they till iii beam* amain 
Cneh oa the Mayers aud the slain T " 


• slazr a. [Sleazy.) 




• sle, * sloe, v.t. (Slav, *.) 

Sleavo, s. [Etym. dnubtfnl ; cf. Ger. schleife 
= a loop, a knot] The knotted aod entangled 
part of ailk or thread ; soft flosa or 
silk used for weaving. 

** Aa soft m ileavc or Mrceoet ever waa 
W hernia iny Cions her sweet self reptwea* 

i Drayton : The Muu* Elytium, Nymph. 4 

sloave silk, s. Soft floss or unspnn silk. 


sleavo, v.t. [Sleave, *.] To separate and 
divide as into threads. 

“ The more subtle, aud more hard to tleatre a-tw<v 
. . . is that domiaiun over ooiucienoea." — H' hillock : 
Manner* <f tfl * English, p. 860. 


• sleaved, * sieved, a. (Sleave, v.] Raw, 

unspun, unwrought. 


M Eight wild men all apparelled ia green mow mad* 
with tieved ailk .’—Hdinthed : HitL England, p. 685. 


* Sleaz -I-ncss, «. (Eng. sleazy; -tksa] The 
quality or state of being aleazy; thinness, 
flimsineas. 


sleaz'-j^, sleez'-^, * slazT-y, a. [G*c. 

schleiszig, schlissig = woru-out, threadbare, 
from schUiszen ~ to alit, to split, to decay.] 

1. Thin ; wanting in aubatance ; flimsy. 

** f cannot well away with *och tleczy *to fT, with 
•uch cobweb oomi>o*lttous, where there is aoatreugth 
of metter."— U ourell: Letter*. ( Halliwe.lL ) 

2. Rough from projecting fibres, as yam or 
twine made of loferlor material. 


fllSd, * slede, s. [Icel. sledhi ; Dan. slcede; 
Sw. slede ; Dut. slede; O. H. Ger. slito, slitd; 
Ger. schlitten; Ir. & Gael. daodz=. a sledge. 
From the same root as slide.] [Sledge, Slxioh.J 


\ L A aledge. 

" Upon au Ivory Med 

Thou shalt be drawn amoog the frozen pole*. 

Tamburlaine, or the Scythian Shepherd. 


2. A vehicle on runners, used for hanling 
loads. It corresponds to the waggon, as the 
sleigh doea to the carriage among wheeled 


fSto, Cit, fare, amidst, what, fall, nether; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, wire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or, wore, W9I U work, whd. sin ; mute, cub, euro, unite, ear, rule, full ; try, Syrian* »,€»«©; ey = a;qu = kw. 


sled— sleeper 
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vehicles, the two latter being intended for 
passengers. 

3. A seat mounted on runners, used for 
eliding on enow or ice. (Amer.) 

sled-brake, s. A device to prevent too 
rapid motion of a sled. It is usually a prong 
brought into contact with the ice. 

sled ltnee, s. One of those portions of 
the frame of a sled or eleigh which rest on 
the runners and raise the fenders and benches 
a sufficient height above the ground. 

sled- runner, 5. One of the curved 
pieces on which a sled slides. 


Bled, v.L [Sled, a.] To carry or convey on a 
sled : as, To ded wood or timber. 

• sled'-ded, a. [Eng. sled ; -ed.] A word of 
doubtful meaning, but probably denoting 
mounted ou a Bled. 

•• He emote the tledded Polack on the ice." 

Shakttp. : Hamlet , L L 

* sled -der, *. [Eng. sled; *er.] Ahorse 
that draws a sledge. 

SlSdge (1), s. [Prop, for sleds, pi. of sled 

1. A vehicle mounted on runners, or low 
wheels, or without wheels, snd used for con- 
veying loads over snow, ice, bare ground, Ac. ; 
a sled. 

2. A travelling carriage mounted on runners, 
used for travelling over snow or ice ; a sleigh. 

*• Tho Hedge la extremely light, and ehod *t the 
bottom with tho akiu of » young deer, the hair turned 
to slide oo the frozen soow."— QoldtmitH : Animated 
Nature, bk. 11., ch. v. 

* 3. The hurdle on which traitorB were 
drawu to the place of execution. [Hurdle, 

4.] 

sledge-chair, s. A kind of chair mounted 
on runners and propelled along the ice by the 
hand. 


Sledge (2), * slegge, s. [A.S. slecge = % heavy 
hammer, prop. = a amiter, from sleqen , pa. 
par. of slean = to smite, to slay (q.v.) ; cogn. 
with Dut. slegge, dei ; Sw. sldgga ; Icel. degma; 
Ger. schlagei ; Dut. slegel = a mallet; Ger. 
schlag-hammer = a sledge-hammer.] The heavy 
hammer of a smith, wielded by both handa ; 
a sledge-hammer. 

“The hIack«mith*R#I«dy* end the scythe of the mower." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 2. 

sledge-hammer, s. A sledge. 

* sledge-hammer, v.t. To hit with a 

sledge. 

Blee, s. [Perhaps corrupt, from sleigh (q.v.).] 
Shipwright. : A cradle placed beneath a 
ship when hauling her up for repairs. 

alee, a. [Sly.] (Scotch.) 

Bleean, #. [Slain (2).], 
slee^h, s. [Sleetch.] 

sleek, • sleke, * slicke, * alike, * sclyke, 

a. y adv.y & s. [Icel. slikr = sleek, smooth ; 

O. Dut sleyck = plain, even ; cf. Dut sltjk ; 
Low Ger. slikk ; Ger. schlick = grease, Blime, 
mud ; Low Ger. sliken (pa. t sleeky pa. par. 
deken); Ger. schleichen (pa. t. slich, pa. par. 
geschlichen); O. H. Ger. slihhan = to slink, 
to crawl, to creep.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Smooth; having an even, smooth sur- 
face ; hence, glossy. 

“ II the cattes skin be tleke end gey." 

Chaucer: C. T. t 6,930. 

* 2. Not rough or harsh. (Milton.) 

B. As adverb: 

* 1. Smoothly. 

" Seyde tn hire fake end Pike." Navel ok, 1,157. 

2. With ease and dexterity ; with exactness ; 
slick. (Vulgar.) 

C. As subst. : That which makes sleek or 
smooth ; varnish. 


sleek - headed, a. Having the hair 
smoothed or well-combed. 


“ Sleek headed men Rod such ms sleep o’ nights." 

Shakttp. ; Juliut Cceiu.r, L 2. 

sleek, * slecke, * slick, v.i. & i. [Sleek, a.] 
A* Transitive : 

L Lit . : To make sleek, even, and smooth. 


*■ The third r gentle sqolre Ostlero hight. 

Who will our peltries Pick with wisps of strew." 
Ocaum. A Flet, : Knight of the Burning Fettle, ti. L 


IL Figuratively: 

1. To make smooth, Boft, or more pleasant ; 
to smooth over. 

“ Geutle my lord, tleek o’er your rugged looks ; 

Be blight and Jovial mong your guests to-ulght. 

Shakeep. : Macbeth, 111. 2. 

* 2. To soothe, to appease, to calm. 

• B. Intrans. : To glide or sweep. 

“ The racks came Hacking ou.' 1 

Leigh Hunt : Foliage, p. XXX. 

sleek -it, a. [Eng. sleek; -if.] 

1. Lit. ; Smooth-haired ; having a sleek 
skin. (Bums: To a Mouse.) 

2. Fig. : Smooth in appearancs ; deceitful, 
sly, cunning. 

sleek-ly, * slicke-ly, adv. [Eng. sleek, a. ; 
-Zt/.] In a sleek maimer ; amootbly, glossily. 

“ Let their head* be tlicklg combed, their blue coats 
hruahed."— tihaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1. 

sleek -ness, *. [Eng. sleek; -ness.'] The 
quality or state of being sleek ; smoothness, 
glossiness. 

•• They lost their Peeknest aad grace, and were sooo 
purchased at helf the value." — Rambler, No. 138. 

sleek' -stone, * sleke - stone, *. [Icel. 
slike-steinn, — a fine whetstone for polisliing.l 
A smoothing stone. 

“The purcRt pasteboard with a Peekstone rub 
smooth, and as even as you can." — Fcacham : On 

Drawing. 

sleek'-y, a. [Eng. sleek ; -y.] 

L Lit. : Sleek, smooth, glossy. 

" Of brave Troxartaa’ llue, whose tleeky down 
Iq love oomnreesd Lychoiuiie the browu." 

Parnell : Battle of Froge S Mice, L 

2. Fig. : Sly, cunning, deceitful, hypo- 
critical, fawning. 

sleep, * slepe, * sleepe, v.i. & t. [A.S. 
sl&pan, slepan (pa. t. slep) ; cogn. with Dut. 
slaptn; Goth, depan; O. H. Ger. slafan; Ger. 
sddafen. From the same root as slip (q.v.).] 


consciousness takes place. [Dream.] All the 
higher animals sleep, and some hibernate 
(Hibernation.] The functions of organic life 
are not mueh affected by sleep. The pulse and 
breathing are slower, the latter more thoracic 
than diaphragmatic ; the intestines and other 
muscular mechanisms and the secreting 
organs lesB active, or even some of them 
quiescent, and the pupil of the eye is con- 
tracted proportionally to the depth of the 
sleep. The temperature of the body is lower, 
and from two to five in the morning vitality 
is low, and this period is marked by a high 
rata of mortality among the old and weulc. 
The cause of sleep is not yet fully understood. 
The very young require much sleep ; in adult 
life about eight hours’ sleep are required ; in 
old age there should be more, for the repair of 
waste, but generally there la less. A morbid 
tendency to sleep denotea imperfect nutrition 
and degeueracy of the nervous tissue, and is 
often the precursor of apoplexy. It may be 
caused also by uodne heat or cold, by dys- 
pepsia, passion, mental excitement, overwork, 
anxiety, or drunkenness. [Sleeplessness.] 

% Sleep denotes an entire relaxation of the 
physical frame ; drowse is a short, light sleep. 
Sleep is the general term ; to slumber Is to 
sleep lightly and Boftly ; to doze Is to incline 
to sleep, or to begin sleeping ; to nap is to 
sleep for a time. 

% Sleep of plants : 

Bot. : The folding of leaves during tbs night. 
Simple leaves may rest face to face, or may 
envelop the stem, Ac. ; trifoliolate ones be 
divergent, pendent, Ac., and compound 
pinnate leaves may be turned up or down, or 
be imbricated or retrorae. [Sensitive-plants.] 
An analogous phenomenon la presented by 
the opening and closing of flowers. 

sleep-at-noon, s. 

Bot. : Tragopogon pratensis. 


A. Intransitive: 


1. To take rest in sleep ; to slumber ; to 
take rest by suspension of the mental and 
corporal powers. (Piers Ploughman, p. 1.) 

% When apparently transitive, as in the fol- 
lowing example, there is an ellipsis of during 


or for. 


“ Never dept a quiet hour." 

Shakttp. : Richard III., T. A 


2. To be careless, iuattentive, or uncon- 
cerned ; to live thoughtlessly or carelessly. 

" Why thould ft man tleep when he la awake I" 

Shakttp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 


* sleep-charged, a. Heavy with sleep. 

* eleep-slck, a. Fond of sleep ; sleepy. 

* sleep-waker, s. One in a state of 
mesmeric, morbid, or partial sleep. 

* sleep-waking, s. The state or con- 
dition of one who is mesmerized, or one who 
is understood to be at once asleep and awake, 
or in a partial and morbid sleep. 

sleep-walker, s. A somnambulist. 

sleep-walking, i. Somnambulism* 


3. To be dead ; to lie in the grave. 

•* If wo believe that Jean* died and ro*e agalo, oveo 
to them also which tleep in Jeeuswtll God bring with 
him ." — X The w. iv. 14. 

4. To he in a state of repose, reat, or quiet ; 
to be unemployed, unused, or unagitated ; to 
be or lie dormant. 

** The law bath not been dead, thoogh it hath tleptf 
Shakttp. • Measure for Measure, in 2. 

5. To epin ao rapidly and smoothly that the 
motion cannot be observed or detected. (Said 
of a top, Ac.) 

6. To assume a state as regards vegetable 
function® analogous to the sleeping of animals. 


Sleep'-er (1), s. [Eng. sleep, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. One who sleeps. 

“ Come, my queen, takt hand with me. 

And rock the ground whereoo these Peeper t be. 

Shakttp. : Midtummer Fight’ t Dream , iv. L 

* 2. A lazy drone. 

” He must be no great eater, drinker, nor Peeper 
that will discipline his senses, and exert hisiuiudj 
every worthr undertaking requires both.” — Grew. 

* 3. A dead person. 

" Graves, at my eommaod, 

Hava waked their tloepertf 

Shakttp. : Tempett, ▼. L 


B. Transitive: 

1. To slumber. (Followed by a cognate 
object) (Tennyson: Lay Dreams, 262.) 

2. To afford sleeping accommodation for: 
as, The cabin sleeps thirty passengers. (Colloq.) 

(1) To sleep away : To pasB away in sleep, 
to consume in sleeping : as, To sleep one’a life 
away. 

(2) To sleep of: To get rid of, overcome, or 
recover from sleeping : as, To sleep of the 
effects of drinking. 

Sleep, * slepe, s. [A.S. sldep; cogn. with 
Dut. slaap; Goth, sleps ; O. H. Ger. sldtf; Ger. 


*4. That which lies dormant; as, a law not 
put in execution. 

“ Let p«oftl laws, if they have been Peepers of iong, 
or if grown unfit for tl>© present time, be hy wise 
Jodgea coofioed lu the execution."— Bacon. 

5. A Bleeping-car (q.v.). 

“ Our sleapiog car, or Peeper as the natives prefer to 
call these much -vaunted Americau iuveution*. — 
Referee, Dec. 25, 1886. 

H. Ichthy. : A popular American name for 
several fishes : (1) Somniosus microcephalus, 
a shark of the family Scymnidse, common in 
the North Atlantic ; (2) Ginglymostoma cir- 
ratum ; ( 3 ) any individual of the genus 
Eleotris. 


schlaf.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as 11. 

“ In a meat fast tleep." Shaketp. : Macbeth, V. L 

2. Fig. : Death ; rest in the grave. 

“ Here are uo storme, 

No noise, but silence and eternal Peep." 

Shaketp. : Titut Andronicut, L 2. 

IX. Physiol. : The periodical lethargy and 
repose of the organa of Bense and locomotion 
and some of the intellectual powers. The 
salient feature of sleep is the cessation of the 
automatic activity of the brain. When sleep 
is approaching, the mind becomes less active, 
the power of attention being among the first 
to givs way; finally greater or less loss of 


sleep'-er (2), s. [Allied to slab (q.v.).] 

1. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A fore-and-aft floor-timber in a ship’s 
bottom. 

(2) A knee-piece connecting ths transom 
and after-timbers, to strengthen the counter. 
Similar timbers strengthen the bowa of 
whalers. 

2. Ordn. : The undermost timbers of a gun 
or mortar platform, or, generally, of any 
framework. 

3. Carpentry: 

(1) One of the set of timbers supporting 
the lower floor of the building. The sleepers, 


boil, btfy; ptfit, JdvfcT; cat, ?eH t chorus, 9 M 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a*; expect, £enophon, eylst. -lug. 
"dan, -tian = sh?yu. -lion, -siozt = shun ; -lion, -glon = shiln. -clous, -tious, -sious — shus* -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl* d$l« 
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sleepful— sleightily 


In & wooden frame, rest on the sills. In a 
brick or atone bouse they rest on the walls. 
[Joist. 1 

(2) Ona of a aet of logs or scantlings laid 
beneath s rough floor, as of s pen, shed, or 
temporary stable. 

4. RaiL-tng. : Ona of the timbers support- 
ing a railway track. When it is longitudinal 
with the track, it Is called a stringer or sill ; 
when it is transverse it is called s sleeper or 
tie 

*• Tha obstruction COD slated of sleepers and materials 
for mending tbe permanent way.” — Standard, Nor. 
**, m*. 

5. A platform. 

6. Weaving : The npper part of the heddle 
of & draw-loom through which the threads 
pass. 

• Bleep'- ful, a. [Eng. sleep ; -full.] Strongly 
inclined to sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 

"Distrust will cure a lethargy ; of * sleepful man It 
nuke* a wakeful one, and so keep* out poverty. — 
Scott : Essay on Drapery (IMS), p. IU. 

* sleep'-ful-neas. a [Eng. sleepful; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being eleepful ; sleepi- 
ness, drowsiness. 

Sleep'-I-lfr adv. [Eng. sleepy; Ay.] 

1. Ltf. .* In sl sleepy manner; drowsily; 
with a desire to sleep. 

2. Fig.: Lazily, dull, stupidly, withont 
energy. 

** I rather chose to endure the woouds of those dart* 
which envy castetb at novelty, than to go on safely 
and sleepily in the easy ways of aucieut mistaking*."— 
Raleigh. 

Sleep -i-n ess, s. [Eng. sleepy ; -ness.] Tha 
quality or state of being eleepy ; inclination 
to sleep ; drowsiness. 

“ Watchfulness precede* too great deeviness, and Is 
the mc*t ill-boding symptom ola fever. ■ — Arbuthnot. 

sleep -Lag, * elep-ynge, pr. par., «,,&*. 
[Sleep, r.J 

A. As pr. par . : (See tha verh). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Reposing io sleep. 

2. Occupied In sleep : as, sleeping hours, 

3. Tending to produce sleep. 

•* A Err ping potion, which so took effect 
As I Intended.” Shaketp.: Romeo A Juliet, v. S, 

4. Used for sleeping in : as, a sleeping room. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The set or state of one who sleepB. 

2. The state of beiog st rest or not stirred 
or sgitsted ; the state of being dormant. 

•• Yon ever 

Have wish'd the deeping of this business." 

Shaketp. ; Henry VIII., ii. 4. 

% Sleeping of process: 

Scots Law : The state of a process in the 
juter court of the Court of Session, in which 
fro judicial order or interlocutor has been 
pronounced for s year and a day. 

sleeping-car, sleeping-carriage, s. 

A railway-car arranged with berths for 
passengers during night travel. The seats 
are usually convertible into a lower berth, 
while an upper berth is let down from the roof. 

Bleeping - partner, s. A dormant 
partner (q.v.). 

sleeping-table, *. 

Metall. : An apparatus consisting of sn in- 
clined plane (two such are generally arranged 
alongside each other), upon which finely- 
pounded ore is washed to concentrate it. 

• Sleep -irig-l jf, adv. [Eng. sleeping ; -ly.] 
Sleepily. 

" To Jog sleepingly through the world.*— Rennet : 
Eraemta ; Prate* of Polly, p IS. 

• sleep-Ish, a. [Eng. sleep; -ish.) Disposed 
to sleep ; sleepy, drowsy. 

sleep-l$ss, * slepe-lesse, a. [Eng. sleep ; 
•less.] 

L Having no sleep ; without sleep ; wakeful. 
" Lo see myna eye* flow with continual teare*, 

Tb# body still away slepelettm it wear**." 

Wyatt: To Me Unkind t Lore. 

2. Hsving no rest; never resting; un- 
ceasingly in motion. 

* The sleepless ocean murmurs for *11 ears ; 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lx. 

aleep-lSes-ljr, adv. [Eng. sleepless; -ly.] In 
a sleepless manner ; without sleep. 

alee p ie as ness, * sleep-leese-nesse, *. 

[Eng. sleepless ; -ness.] The quality or state of 


being sleepless ; want or deprivation of sleep. 
[Insomnia, Sleep.] 

■' Conceiving an Impossibility of an absolute deep- 
ItuencueJ*— Bp. Hall : Balm of Gilead. 

Slecp -WOrt, s. [Eng. sleep, snd wort. Named 
from the soporific tendency of the plant.] 

Bot. : Lactuca saliva. {Prior.) 


8leep'-& * slep-ye, a. [Eng. sleep; -y.] 

1. Inclined to sleep; drowsy. 

“ I irn sleepy." Shaketp. : Meat, for Meat., Iv. 1 

• 2. Tending to induce sleep ; soporiferous, 
somniferous. 

** We will give you deepy drluka" 

Shaketp. : Winter's To l*. L L 


■ 3. Sleeping, asleep. 

** Oa . . . smear 
The deepy groom* with blood.” 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, L 7. 

* 4. Dull, lazy, indolent, inactive, sluggish. 
“ In the mildnes* of your sleepy thought*.” 

Shaketp. : Richard III., lii. 7. 


* sle’-er, *. [Mid. Eng. site — slay ; -er.] A 
slayer. 


• sle'er-Ssa, a. [Eng. sleer; -ess.] A female 
slayer. 


Bleet (1), s. [Norw. delta = sleet, from sletta 
= to fling ; Icel. sletta = to strike, to slap, to 
dash down ; cf. Dan. dud = sleet ; IceL slyada.] 
1. Rain mingled with hail or snow. It con- 
sists of small icy needles confusedly pressed 
together, and is probably produced Dy tha 
sudden congelation of minute globules of 
aqueous vapour in sn agitated atmosphere. 

" The marble w here her feet 
Gleam'd whiter than the mountain dseL" 

Byron : The Giaour. 

* 2. A ehower of anything falling thickly, 
and causing a painful sensation. 

" They wheel'd, and. flying, behind them allot 
Sharp sleet of arrowy shower* agadnit the f*ce 
Of their pursuers.” Milton ; P. R., ill *24. 

Sleet (2), *. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Ordn. : The part of & mortar passing from 
the chamber to ths trunnions for strengthen- 
ing that part. 


Bleet, t?.i. [Sleet, *.] To snow or hail with a 
mixture of rain. 


Sleet^h, s. [Prob. connected with sludge or 
dush, the spelling being affected by sleet (1).] 
Tldck mud, as at tha bottom of rivera. 

sleet' I ness, ». [Eng. sleety] -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sleety. 

Sleet'-jf, a. &s. [EDg. sleet (1) ; -y.] 

A. Asadj.: Consisting nf sleet ; resambling 
sleet ; of the nature of sleet. 

“ Meantime the dark bank* of cloud had been drift- 
ing up. and toon a ooid, sleety rain began to fall"— 
FieLi, Sept. 11. 188*. 

B. As subst. : The translation of Frimsire, 
the third month of the French Republican 
year. 

sleeve (IX * eleve, s. [A.S. sUfe, slif slyfe, 
dyf; cogn. with O. Dnt. shove = a veil or a 
skin ; sieve — a sleeve ; Ger. rchlaubt = a husk, 
a shell. From the same root as dip (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : The part of a garment which is 
fitted to cover the arm. 

** Shaped like our carter*' frock*, being without 
deeves. —Dampier : Voyages (an. 1687k 

*2. Fig. : A nsrrow channel of the sea; a 
channel. (Cf. Fr. La Manche = the English 
Channel; manche = a sleeve.] 

II. Afe<&. : A tube into which a rod or 
another tube is inserted. If small, it is often 
called a thimble ; when fixed, and serving 
merely to strengthen the object which it in- 
closes, It is a reinforce. In the majority of 
its applications, however, the two parts hsve 
more or less relative circular or longitudinal 
motion. 

(1) To hang on (or upon) the sleeve: To 
be or make dependent. 

" It is not for a man which doth know, or *bould 
know, what orders, and what t>eace*blo government 
required, to ask why we should hang our Judgment 
upon the church's sleeve, and why in matters of orders 
more than in matters of doctrine."— Hooker : Ec c/e*. 
Polity. 

(2) To laugh in one's sleeve: To laugh or exult 
privately ; originally, to laugh while hiding 
one’s face behind the wide sleeves, so as to 
escape detection. 

" John laughed heartily in hit sleeve at tha prida of 
tha eaquir*. — A rbuthnot: Hist. John Bull, 


eleeve-axle, s. A hollow axle running 

upon an axial shaft. 

eleeve-button, s. A button to fasten 
the sleeve or wristband. 

Bleeve - coupling, s. A tube within 
which the abutting ends of shafting are 
coupled together. 

sleeve-fish, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for the genus Loligo 
(q.v.). 

* sleeve hand, s. The cuff attached to 
a sleeve. (Shakesp . ; printer's Tale, iv. 4.) 

sleeve-knot. #. A knot or bow of ribbon 
attached to a sleeve. 

sleeve-link, s. A contrivance consisting 
of two huttons or studs connected by & link, 
for fastening the wristband or cuffs. 

Bleeve (2), s. [Sleave.] 

sleeve, v.t. [Sleeve (1). *•] To furnish with 
sleeves ; to put in sleeves. 

Bleeved, a, [Eng. dene (1); ed.] Having 

sleeves. 


sleeve- lees, * sleeve - lease, a. [Eng. 
sleeve ; -less.] 

1. Lit. : Having no sleeves ; wanting sleeves. 

** Thou baring both hi* arm* — a sleevelets coat 
He gird* tbe rough exoviie of a goat.” 

Cose per : Translations from Virgil; The Salad. 

* 2. Fig. : Wanting a cover, pretext, or 
excuse ; unreasonable, bootless, useless. 
(Generally in the phrase, a sleeveless errend.) 

“To aave hlmaelf from the vexation of a sleeveless 
errand.” — Warburton : Ditrins Legation, bk. Lii. 


sleez'-y* a. [Sleazy.] 


sleid, v.t. [Sley.J To prepsre for use In the 
weaver’s sley or slaie. 


“ Sbe weaved tbe dvided *Ilk. 

With Anger* long.* £Aajfc<fp.; Pericles, iv. (ProLJ 


sleigh (gh silent), s. [The same word as sled, 
or sledge , tha form being due to contraction 
by the loss of dL] A vehicle mounted no 
run n era for transporting passengera or goods 
on snow or ica ; a somewhat finer vehicle 
than a sled (q.v.). 

sleigh-bell, s. A small bell of globular 
form attsched to sleigh harness. 

“ The musical jingle of tleighXeHt. m 

Longfdlovt : Theologian's Tale. 

sleigh-brake, *. The ssma as Sled- 
brake (q.v.). 

elelgh-mnner, s, Ona of the curved 
pieces on which a sleigh slidca. 


sleigh ing (gh silent), *. [Eng. sleigh ; -ing.\ 

1. The ststa of tha snow which permits of 
running sleighs. ( Amer .) 

2. The act or pastime of riding in a sleigh. 


* Slelgh-ly, adv. [Sleight.] Slily, cunningly. 


sleight, * slight (gh silent), *8lehthe, 
* sleighte, * slelghth, * slelthe, s. & o. 

[Icel. slagdh = slyness, cunning ; from sloegr = 
aly (q.v.) ; Sw. dogd = mechanical art, dex- 
terity ; from slog = hardy, dexterous, expert.] 
A- As substantive : 

1. An artfnl trick ; a trick ao dexterously 
performed as to escape detection. 

" Whatever sleights, non* would *u*plclous mark.” 
Milton : P. L„ ix. 92 . 


• 2. An srt ; a skilful operation. 

M DUtilled hy magic sleights ” 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, ill- a 

3. Dexterity, expertness, dexterous practice, 
“ Looker* ou feel moat delight. 

That least perceive tbe Juggler* deightf 

Butler : Hudibras, I L ILL 4, 

* B. As adj. : Deceitful, artful. 

" Spell* . . . 

Of power to cheat the eyo with sleight illusloft.” 
Milton: Comta(MSL). 


\ Sleight of hand : Legerdemain, prestidigi- 
tation. 

Will ye see any feat* of activity, 
Some sleight of hand, tegerdemaiu t” 

Beaum. A Flet. : Beggars Bush, ill. L 


* Sleighf-ful (gh silent), a. [Eng. sleight; 
-JulL] Cunning, art fill, crafty. 

" Wilde beast* fonooke tbeir decs on woody hila. 
And sleight /, 1 1 otter* left the purling rila* 

Browns : Britannias Pastorals. iL 4. 


* slcighf-i-l^ (gh silentX adv. [Eng. sleigUy ; 
-ly.] In a cunning manner; cunningly, art- 
fully. 


f5to, fit, fare, OJnidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, W9H work, wh6, s6n ; mute, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, f&ll ; try, Syrian. $ 0 , oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew* 


eleighty— slid© 
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• Eleitflit'-? (gh silent), * 8leygkt-ye, a. 
[EDg. sleight; -y.\ Exercising or given to 
•lcighta or tricks ; artful, cunning, crafty. ^ 

“ Men's tleyghty iugllng end counterfeit crafte*"— 
Dp. Gardner : True Obedience, foL *. 

* glen, * sleen, v.t. [Slat, v.) 

slSn-dor, *sclen-dre, *slen-dre, a. [O. 

Dut. afiTufcr — slender, thin ; properly == trail- 
ing, dragging, hence, long drawn out, from 
tlinderen = to drag, to trail.] 

1. Small or narrow in circumference or 
width as compared with the leogth ; thin, 
glim, not thick. 

" Hire ermee ton* and*Hendr«. m 

Chaucer: C. T., 9,576. 

2. Not strong, weak, feeble, alight. 

“The Slenderest shew# of probability will eufflce to 
ml , him so inlidci." — Sooti .• CArisfiui* Life, pt. li., 
ah. UL 

3. Moderate, small, inconsiderable, slight, 
trivial. 

** Where Joy meet rsvela, grief doth meet timeat ; 
Orl.f loyfc hr 1. 

4. Small, Insufficient, meagre, poor, pitiful 

•* A thia end a lender pittance." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, it. 4. 

•6. Notamply supplied, poor, unpretending. 

“ The good Ot tori us often deign’d 
To grace my dender table with 

•6. 8pare, abstemious. 

••In obstruction* Inflammatory, the ailment ought 
to be cool, tiender . thin, diluting. —A rbutAnofc 

slender-beaked spider-crab, *. 

ZooL: Stenorhynchus tenuirostris, a small, 
brilliantly coloured triangular crab, having 
the rostrum as lon£ as the carapace. It is 
often met with in deep water off Torquay. 

slender clonded-brindle, *■ 

Entom. : A British night moth, Xylophasia 
tcolopacina. 
slender lords, a 
Zool. : Loris gracilis. [Loris.] 

ilender-puft, *• 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Eupithe- 
Cia tenuiata. 

slender-striped rufous-moth, t 

ErUom. : A British geometer moth, Phiba- 
lapteryx lapidata. 

*l8n'-der-ljr, adv. {Eng. slender ; -ly.] In a 
slender manner ; slightly, feebly, inadequately, 
sparely, sparingly, meanly. 

- He both ever hut tlenderly known himself.”— 
Shaken, : Lear, L L 

tlcn -dcr nOss, s. {Eng. slender ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being slender; 
slimness, thinness, slightness. 

•' By their extreme llttleneu or by their « lender- 
neu." -Bogie : Work 4. i. 674. 

2. Want of strength ; feebleness, slightness, 
weakness : as, the slenderness of a probability. 

3. Insufficiency, meagreness, sparseness. 

*• From the tlendemeet of their fortune*. "—Anox : 
Bints to Young Men, 

• Blent, a. [Slent, v.] An obliqns or sarcastic 
rsuiark ; a gibe, a jeat. 

M Cleopatra foaod Acitooiua* |e*U and tUnU to be 
but fro**."— North: Plutarch, p. 76*. 

% slent, v.i, A t [8lant, o.] 

A. Intrant. : To make oblique or sarcastic 
remarks or reflections. 

•• One Fro ten*, a ple&aant conceited man. and that 
could tlent Bnely."— Barth : Plutarch, p. 744. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to turn aslant or aside ; to ward 

off. 

2. To rend. 

"They were dented and ehlrcred ** under. B well : 
Letter*, bk. It., let. M. 

• slep, * slepe, s. A v. [Sleep.] 

Bl$-pcz (* as ts), *. IHnss.] 

Zool : The Mole-rat (q.v.). 

Bl§pt, pret . A pa. par. of v . [Sleep, ♦.] 

• slete, i. {Sleet, i.] 

tleUth, s. [8lot (1), i.] The track of man or 
beast as known by the scent. 

sleuth-hound, s. A bloodhound (q.v.). 

• sleve-1 esse, a. [Sleeveless.] 

•lew (ew as 6), pret of v. [Slav, v.] 


Blew (ew as 6), v.t [Slue.] To swing round ; 

to alu8. 

Slewed (ew as 6), a. [Slew, #.] Moderately 

drunk ; tipsy. (Slang .) 

•• When a tmhI change* th* tack, ■he, a* it were, 
•tagger*. the **il* flap. *he gradually hceU oetT, aud 
the wind catching th* waiting canraa, ah* glide* 
another angle. The coarse pursued hjr an iotoxleated 
or dewed man U supplied to be analogoua to that of 
the ahlp .* — Slang Diet. 

sley, s. [A. 8. *&£.] 

1. Weaving: A wesver’a reed. [Reed, 
IL 7.] 

2. Knitting-machine : Any guide- way in a 
knitting-machine. 

Sley, v.t. [Slev, *.] To separate or part into 
threads, as weavers do ; to prepare for the 
sley. 


thing."— Ure : Dictionary of Arts, Sc. 

• slib'-ber, a. [Slipper, a.] 

sllbber-sauce, s. Draff, hogs wash. 

Slib'-^-wltX (W as Vk *. [Bohemian.] An 
ardent spirit, diatilled in Bohemia from the 
fermented juice of plums. 

slice, • scllce, * solise, * sclyoe.s. [O. Fr. 

esclice =a eiiiver, a splinter, a broken piece of 
wood, from esclier, esclicer — to split, to slit, 
from 0. H. Ger. slizan = to slit (q.v.yj 
L A broad thin piece of any thing cut off. 

“ Whether the Oreeiao* took a dice 
Four time* a day, or only twice. 

Lloyd : A Dialogue. 

2. Something broad and thin : as, 

(I) A broad thin knife for serving fish at 
table. 

• (2) A salver, platter, or tray. 

(3) A peel or fire shoveL 

(4) Aronnd-ended pliable knife for spreading 
plasters ; a spatula. 

•• The pelican bath a beak broad and Bet. much like 
th* site* of *pothecariea " — E akewill : Apotogie, bk. L, 
eh. L, | «. 

(5) Furnace : The instrument used for clear- 
ing the Hir-8paces between the bars of the 
furnace when they become cboked with 
clinkers. 

(6) Nautical: 

(a) A bar with a chisel or spear-shaped end, 

uaed for stripping off sheathing or planking. 

(6) A spade-shaped tool used in flensing 
whales. 

(c) A wedge driven between the false keel 
and the bilgeway, to raise a vessel before 
launching. 

(7) Printing 

(a) An Ink-slice (q.v.). 

(b) A galley-slice (q.v.). 
elloe-bar, *. [Suck, 2. (5).] 

slice-galley, *. 

Print. : A galley having a movable false 
bottom or slice. 

ftli^e, v.t [Slice, s.] 

1. To ent into broad, thin pieces ; to ent 
slices or broad, thin pieces from 

•• Aft iron b*r diced out into * multitude of pl*t«* 
m thin »* p*per.” — Search : Light of Nature, toL li., 
pt. L, ch. liL 

2. To cut off In slices or broad, thin pieces. 
• 3. To cut up into parts ; to cat, to divide. 

•• Prince* *nd tyrant* ettce the **rth among them."— 
Burnet. 


Sli5'-er, s. [Eng. afo(e), v. ; -er .] One who or 
that which slices ; epeciflcally, 

1. [Lapidary-wheel]. 

2. The same as Slice, «., 2. (6) 5. 

Sliob, sllok, s. [Low Ger. slich ; Ger. scJUich 
— ponnded and washed ore.] Ths ore of a 
metal, particularly of gold, when pounded 
and prepared for working. 

slick, * elicke, a., adv. t As. [A doublet of 
•leek (q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: 81eek, emooth; also (colloq.), 
shrewd, diplomatic, well-performed. 

Both dicke and dalutle. Chapman. (Todd.) 

B. As adv. : Immediately, quickly, thorough 
]y, effectually. ( Amer .) 

C- As substantive : 

L Joinery: A wide-bitted chisel, used by 


framers in paring the sides of mortises and 
tenons. 

2. UetaXL : A metalliferous slime. 

slick, v.t [Slice, a.] To make slick ox 

sleek. 

slick'-^n, a. [Slick.] Slick, smooth. (Protr.) 

slick'-cn-side, *. [Eng. slicken, and aid * ; 
Fr. plorrib sulfur i spiculairt.] 

Min. & Petrol. : A name originally applied 
to a specular galena, found as a thin coating 
on the aides of fissures in the Derbyshire lime- 
atone. Ndw applied to any polished and 
grooved rock surface produced by the sliding 
and friction of two contigaoua surfaces. 

Slick-er, s. [Eng. slick; -er.] 

Leather: A tool for removing Inequality 
from, and imparting a polish to a surface. , 

slick' -ing, s. [Slick.] 

Min. : A narrow vein of ore. 

Bllok'-n&ss, *. [Eng. slick; -ness.] The 
quality or state of beiug slick or sleek ; sleek, 
ness. 

slid, pret of v. [Slide, r.) 

slid, 8lid'-d$n, pa. par. ofv. [Slide, v.] 

slid'-der, v.t [Slidder, a.] To slide with 
interruptions ; to slip repeatedly. 

*• With that he dragged the tr*mbltug alra, 
SlidcCring through dotted blood." 

Dry dm: 1 1 rgU ; AM Hi 1L 746. 

slid'-der, slld-der-jf, a. [A.8. slidor.] 

[Slide, v.] Slippery. 

M Which, In thee* diddery time*, will be expected by 
• man Ilk* the Marquia.*-iSc<*< .* Bride of Lammer- 
moor, ch. xt. 

Slide, • slyde (p.t. slid, * stood, pa. par. slid, 
slidden, * sliden, * slidun, * sly den), v.t A t 
[A.S. slidan (pa. t. tldd, pa. par. sliden); cf. 
slidor =■ slippery ; Icel. ileaM = a sledge ; 
O. Dut. slidderen = to drag or trail ; Ir. A 
Gael, slood - to elide ; Lith. slidus = slippery. 
From the same root as sled, sledge , sleigh, 
slender.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To move smoothly along ths surface of 
any body by slipping ; to slip, to glide. 

“ The snake of gold did from her hair." 

Tunny ton: Viwien, 75T. 

2. Specif. : To move over the surface of ice 
or snow with a smooth, uninterrupted mo- 
tion ; to amuse one’s self with gliding over a 
surface of ice. 

“Frost admit* of • certain amount of diding and 
■k*Ung." — Field, Dec. 46. 1886. 

3. To pass along smoothly ; to move gently 
on ; to glide or slip onward. 

- The mooubeam diding *oftly in between." 

Cow per : Task, L 761. 

4. To make a slip in walking ; to slip. 

** Young children, who are tied in 
Qo-carU, to keep their step* from diding." 

Prior : Epitt. to F. Shephard, Ktq. 

• 5. To pass gently. 

•• The weary sight. 

Too well acquainted with tbetr smile, didet off 
Fastidious.* Cowper : Tatk, L 611. 

* 6. To pass inadvertently. 

•• Make a door and a bar tor thy month ; beware thoft 
dide not by it."— Kcdue. xxviU. M. 

7. To pass gradually from one state to 
another (generally from a better to a worse 
state) to glide. 

“They have not only tlid Imperceptibly, hat hare 
plunged openly into artifice. — Lord Bolingbroke t 
Etaay L 

8. To pass away disregarded. 

« Let the world dide. m —Shak«*p. .* Taming of 
Shrew. (Induct. L) 

9. To make a slip *, to commit a feuit ; to 
backslide. 


•• 1 find myself a learner yet. 

Unskilful, weak, aud apt to dide. 9 

Cowper : Olney Eymnt, xL 

10. To go, to move off ; to be gone. (Colloq.') 

* U. To slope. 

12. Baseball: [Sea Sung, l., I. 7]. 

EL Music : To pass from one note to another 
without any cessation of sound, or distinction 
between the intervals. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To thrust smoothly and gently *l°]p8s 
to cause to slide or alip along : as, To slide 8 
piece of timber along. 


<Sh. bft: p6at, cat. 5 CU. chorus, S hin, bench; go. fcem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, ^ 

^tian = -tioxx* -slon = 8k tin ; -tion, -$ion = zhhzu -clous* -Uoub, -»lou» - »ku*. -tola, -die* *>$ 
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* 2. To place, put, or pass imperceptibly ; 
to slip. 

*' Little trick* of »ophl»try. by sliding ia or tearing 
oat such words m entirety change tbo quest loo, should 
bo shaudoued by *11 fair disputed U."— Watts. 

■lido, s. [Slide, r.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act or state of sliding ; a smooth 
and easy passage. 

“ Klog* that have able meo of their nobility shall 
find case in employing them, and a better * lids Into 
their huaine **.* — Bacon .* £** ays; Of Xobillty. 

*2. Slow, eveo course. 

“There be. whose fort ones are like Ht merit raraea. 
that hare a slide and enslneas more than the v trace of 
other poeta.*— Bacon. 

3. That od which a person or thing slides ; 
specif., a prepared smooth surface of ice for 
sliding on. 

“ Mr. Weller and the fat boy, bariiw by their Joint 
endeavour* cut ont a slide, were exercising themselves 
thereupon.” — Dickens : Pickwick, eh. xxx. 

4. An inclined plane for facilitating the 
descent of heavy bodies by the force of gravity. 

5. A sliding shutter to an aperture, as of a 
dark-lantern. 

6. A brooch or clasp for a boa. 

7. Baseball : The movement by which a base 
runner throws himself head or feet foremost to 
a bane. 


IL Technically : 

1. Magic Lantern : A paintiog, photograph, 
or other picture on glass for projection on a 
screen. 

2. Microscope : A microscopic preparation 

mounted on a slip of glass, usually 3x1 
in. The thio glass for covering the object 
Is made from V* to of an inch thick. 

3. M-usic: 

(1) An arrangement In the trumpet and 
trombone, by means of which the tube can be 
lengthened so as to generate a new series of 
harmonics. 

(2) The slider of an organ. 

4. Ordn. : The lower psrt of a ship's car- 
ronade or howitzer carriage, on which the 
top carriage rests and is run in aud out. It 
corresponds to the chassis of a land fortifica- 
tion carriage. 

5. Steam-tug, : The guide-bars of a box or 
cross-head. 

slide-box, x 

Steam-eng. ; A slide-valve chest. 

slide-case, a 

Steam-eng. : The chamber in which the 
alidiug valve operates. 


• slide groat, * slide -grote, $. Shove- 
groat (q.v.). 


“ Tbo lieutenant and he for their disport war* 
pUloing *t slide-grote or • h oofleboord . ~—Eol 1 ruAed : 
Chronicles of Ireland (an. UN). 


slide-head, a. 

Mach. : A device for supporting a tool or 
piece of work In s lathe, Ac. 

slide-lathe, a. The lathe of the metal- 
worker, in which the tool-rest is crused to 
traverse the bed from end to end by means of 
« screw. 


slide-rail, s. 

1. A turn-table (q.v.)i 

L A switch-rail. 

slide-rest. *. 

Mach. : A tool-rest employed for lathes, 
planlng-mschines, Ac., in which the tool is 
•eeurely clamped to a plate capable of motion 
In one or several directions by means of 
•crews. 


slide-rod, s. 

Steam-eng . ; The rod which operates a slide- 
valve, 

■lido-rule, ». A sliding-rule. 

* Slide-thrift, a. The same as Slide- 
okoat (q.v.), {Statute on Games, 1541.) 

slide -valvo, *. 

Steam-eng. : A valve which opens or closes 
by sliding over the port or ports, as the 
ordinary steam- valve of a steam-engine. 

•lid' er, a. [Eng. slid(e), v. ; -er.) Ons who 
or that which slides ; the part of an instru- 
ment or apparatus which slides. 

“ WbiUt h* U receiving their homage la . . . fitting 
to their stze tba slider of his aruiTrotine.’’— 


slider-pump, a. A name common to 
several pump^ of various forms, but all having 
a piston which revolves continuously and 
forces the water through a pipe by means of A 
slide regulated by a spring, which intercepts 
its passage in any other direction. 

slid' -trig. *slid-yng, pr. par., a., A *. 

[Slide, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Fitting for sliding ; apt to slide. 

* 2. Slippery, uncertain, fickle. (Chaucer.) 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or elate of one who slides. 

2. A lapse, a backsliding, a falling sway, a 
transgression. 

’* Rath or proved the sfitlin^bf your mother 
▲ merriment than ■ vice.* 

-SAotesp. ; Measure /or Measure. 11. 4. 

n. Mach : The motion of a body along a 
plane when the eame face or surface of the 
moving body keeps in contact with the aurfa.ee 
of the plane ; thus distinguished from rolling, 
in which the several parts of the moving body 
come successively in contact with the plane on 
which it rolls. 

sliding-baulk, 9. 

ShipbuiUL : One of a set of planks fitted 
under the bottom of a ship, to descend with 
her upon the bilge-ways in launching ; also 
called Sliding-plank. 

sliding-gauge, a An instrument used 
by matheraatical-iustrnment makers for mea- 
suring and settiug off distances. 

sll ding-gun ter, v. 

Kaut. : A mast with means for mounting 
on the after side, used with royals, sky sails, 
Ac. 

Sli ding-keel, t [Keel, jl, IL S.] 

sliding-plank, s. The same as Slldino- 

BAULK (q.V.). 

sliding-pulley, s. 

Mach. : A kind of coupling in which the 
band -pulley is slipped into or out of engage- 
ment with sn arm finnlyattached to the shaft 
and rotating therewith. 

sliding-relish, s. 

Music: A grace in old harpsichord music. 

sliding-rule, s. A scale having two 

graduated parts, one of which slips upon the 
other. The numbers are so arranged that, 
when a given number on one scale is made to 
coincide with a given number on the other, 
the product or some other function of the two 
numliera la obtained by inspection. It is used 
for gauging and mensuration. 

sliding scale, s. 

1. The same as Sliding-rule (q.v.X 

2. A scale of payments varying under cer- 
tain conditions : as. 

(1) A scale for raising or lowering imposts 
in proportion to the fall or rise in the price of 
the goods. [(4).] 

(2) A scale of prices for manufactured goods, 
which is regulated by the rise and fall in the 
price of the raw material. 

(3) A scale of wages which rises and fells 
in proportion to the rise or fall in the market 
value of the goods turned out. 

(4) English Economical History : Twomsthods 

for raising the duty on imported wheat and 
other cereals when they became cheap, and 
lowering it when they became dear. The 
first came into operation on July 13, 1823. 
The highest duty in the scale was £1 5s. 6d. 
per quarter, when the average price of wheat 
was under 62s. over all England, snd the 
lowest was Is., when the average pries was 
73s. The attempt to substitute a uniform 
duty of Ss. on wheat overthrew the Melbourne 
administration on August SO, 1841, and trans- 
ferred power to Sir Robert Peel, who carried 
the Act 6 Viet., c. 14, establishing the second 
sliding-scale. The highest duty was now £1 
and took effect when wheat fell below 5 la. ; 
tha lowest was Is., when wheat rose above 
73s. The Corn Importation Act, 9 A 10 Viet, 
c. 22, passed June 26, 1846, reduced the duty 
on wheat to 4s., when the average price was 
53s. ; but after June 24, 1849, It was to be Is. 
whatever the average price, snd the impost 
was abolished in 1869. [ Corn-laws.] | 


Bliding-seat, •. 

Rowing: A form of seat of American {oven, 
tion. The thwart la much wider than in the 
old form of seat, aud on the top of it is fixed 
a glass rod which receives an ivory traveller, 
firmly screwed to the under side of the scat, 
which can thus slide backwards and forwards, 
enabling the rower to make a much longer 
stroke. 

ell ding- ways. s. pi. 

Shipbuild. : The inclined planes down which 
the vessel slides. They are made of plunks 
three or four inches wide, laid on blocks of 
wood. 


• Slio, * slight a. [Slv.] 

• slight, * sleight (gh silent), • slyght, a., 
odt\, A s, [O. I)ut. slicht — even, plain ; 
slecht = slight, simple, vile, of little account; 
sLichten = to make even or plain ; O. Fries. 
sliucht = slight ; O. L. Ger. sligt = even, 
smooth, simple, silly, poor, bed ; lcel. slettrss 
flat, smooth, level, worthless, ©light ; Dan. 
slet = flat, level, bad ; Sw. slat = smooth, level, 
plain, worthless, slight; Goth. slaihh = 
smooth ; Ger. schlicht = smooth, sleek, plain, 
homely.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Trifling, inconsiderable, small, insignia- 
cant ; of little importance or account. 

" lo some slight measore.” 

Shake tp. : Midsummer Jiighft Dream. 111. X 

2. Not strong, forcible, or violent ; gentle, 
feeble, light : as, a slight impulse, a slight blow. 

3. Not severe, violent, or very painful ; not 
dangerous ; as, s slight jpain, a slight illness. 

1. Not firm, lasting, or enduring; perish- 
able. 

* 5. Paltry, contemptible, worthless, friv- 
olous. 

** Away, slight man 1 ■» SKakesp. : JuL Omar, It. X 

6. Not thorough, close, or exhaustive ; super- 
ficial, careless, negligent: as, a slight exam- 
ination. 

* 7. Careless, negligent. 

" We hare been to<j slight In sufferance.* 

Shakes p. : Cymbeline, lit. A 

* 8.’ Foolish, ailly, weak in intellect. 

* 9. Contemptuous, disdainful. 

10. Not stout or heavy ; slender, slim : as, 
a slight figure. 

* B. As adv. : Slightly, little 

** I* Caesar with Antonin* prized ao slight t " 

Shakeep. Antons * Cleopatra, L t. 

C. As subst. : A moderate degree of con- 
tempt manifested, especially by neglect, in- 
difference, oversight, or inattention ; neglect, 
disregard, scorn ; a alight insult or act of 
contempt. 

* In fiery spirit* slights, though f#w 
And though tie* * will disturb repose. * 

Byron: Bride qf A bydot. It IX 

■light (gh silent), v.t. [Slioht, a.J 

* 1. To overthrow ; to dismantle, ss s 
fortress ; to raze. 

" They slighted and demolished all the work* ot that 
garrison .” — Clarendon : History , IL 483 . 

2. To treat aa of little value or Importance ; 
to treat with neglect or superciliousness ; to 
disregard ss unworthy of notice or considera- 
tion ; to put a slight upon. 

“ That slighting and d**ptriag the things th*t an 
preseut, tor the lore that be hath to hi* Master'* 
service, —flung an : Pilgrim’s Progress, pfc. L 

* 3. To throw, as of no valne. 

M The rogue* > lighted me Into tha river. 'Shaktsp. t 
Merry Wises of Windsor, ill. X 

* U To slight over : To treat carelessly ; to 
run over in haste ; to perform superficially or 
perfunctorily. 

** Theaa men. when they har* promised great 
matter* and isUed mo*t hnmef oily, u they bare tb* 
perfection of bo Id non. will but slight It oeer, and oo 
mure ado,” — Barm: Essays. 

alight (gh silent), s. [Sleioht.) 

* slight'-^n (gh allent), v.t. lEng. slight, a. ) 
-en.J To slight, to disregard. 

“ It l» an odious wisdom to blaspheme. 

Much mors to sUghten. or dany their powers." 

Ben Jonson : Srjanus, r, 10. 

slight'-er (gh ailentX *• [Eng. slight , v. ; -er.] 
One who slights or neglects. 

“1 do not bellero yoo ar* no great an undervaluer 
or slighter ot it, a* uot to preserve It tenderly and 
thriftily." — Bp. Taylor : Artificial Banos menets, 
p* 102. 

• Bllght'-f&l (gh silent), a. [SLEiairrruL.) 

Bligh t'-lhg (gh silent), pr. par. ora. [Slioht, v.) 


ftte, &t, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w*lt work, wh4, ten; mute, cSb. oiire, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, re, cc = e; cy = a; «u = lcw. 
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Sllghtf-ing-Ijf (gh silent), adv. [Eng. slight- 
ing ; -ly.] In a alighting manner; with 
neglect, disregard, or disrespect. 

44 a person whom we esteemed our friend has spoken 
slightingly of us.'*— Knox : Essay 25. 

*light'-ly(ff h silent), *sleightly, adv. [Eng. 
slight, a. ; -ly.] In & aiight manner or degree : 
as, 

(1) In a smell degree; not strongly, vio- 
lently, or dangerously ; Inconsiderably. 

" If I gall him i lightly.” Shaketp. : Hamlet, iv. 7. 

(2) Carelessly, negligently, superficially ; 
not thoroughly or exhaustively. 

*■ I haue aot ilrightly looked, but by many yere* 
studied and aduUedly considered.”— -Sir T. More : 
Workes, p» 1,' *85. 

* (3) Slightingly, contemptuously, thought- 
lessly. A 

" You were to blame. 

To part to tliffhtly with your wife * first gift. 

Shnketp. : Merchant of Venice, T. 

Blight' -n&ss (gh ailent), s . [Eng. slight, a. ; 
-mas.] 

1. The quality or atate of being alight or 
inconsiderable; want or absence of force, 
atrsngth, or violence : as, the slightness of a 
blow. 

2. Negligence; want of thoroughness or 
exhaustiveness ; superficial ness. 

" Experience has given us a better opinion of it, 
than I fear the slightness of ths preparation will as 
yet allow you ."— Boyle : Works, iL 25L 

■ 3. Trifling, frivolity. 

’* Give way the while 

T unstable slightness." Shaketp. : Coriolanus. IiL X. 

• Blight'-^ (gh ailent), a. [Eng. slight , a. ; -y.] 

1. Superficial, slight. 

“ This slothful and slight y way."— X&ard : 0 U on 
Answer to Contempt of Clergy, p. 1M. 

2. Trifling, inconsiderable. 

glike, a. [A corrupt, of a o-likt = ancb (q. v.).] 
Such. 

- Wha berkned ever tWce a ferly thing? " 

Chaucer: 0. T„ 4,121 

Bllk'-en-Bido, s. (Slickenside.) 

glx -ly, adv . [Eng. sly ; -ly.] In a sly or cun- 
ning manner ; cunningly, artfully ; with 
artful or dexterous secrecy. 

« Full tlily smiled the observant page." 

Soott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iL Si. 

glim, a. [0. Cut. slim — awry, crafty; Dan. 
& Sw. stem = bad, vile, worthless; Icel. slcemr 
= vile, bad; Ger. schlimm = bad, evil, arch, 
cunning.) 

* 1. Slight, weak, feeble, poor, unsubstantial. 

•• Was it in regard to the succession of St. Peter? 
Ho: that was a aim excuse."— Barrow : Pope's 
Supremacy. 

2. Worthless, bad. (Prov.) 

3. Slender, thin ; of amali diameter or thick- 
ness in proportion to the height. 

tlims, * slim, * slyme, a. [A.S. slim ; cogn. 
with Dut. slijm = phlegm, slime ; Icel. slim; 
Sw. slem; Dan. sliim — mucus ; Ger. schleim.] 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : Any aoft, ropy, glutinous, or vis- 
cous substance : aa, 

(1) Soft, moist, and eticky earth ; viacous 
mud. 

“ His fattle wavee doe fertile slime outwell 

Spenser: F. Q., L L ZL 

(2) Asphalt or bitumen. 

44 Slums was a fatnesae that issued out of the earth, 
like vnto tarr e.’— TyndaU : Workes, p. «. 

(8) A mncous, viacous anbstance, exuded 
from the bodies of certain animals. 

“ The soft slime of the enali harden*.”— Goldsmith : 
Animated Nature, hk. iv., oh. V. 

2. Fig. : Anything of a clinging and offen- 
sive nature, as cringing or fawning words or 
actions, the. reproach that foliowa evil-doing, 
Ac. 

" The slime that eticke on filthy deeds." 

Shaketp. : Othello, ▼. £ 

II. Metall. : The common name among 
miners for the mud obtained by wet grinding 
or stamping the orea of tha precious metals. 

slime-pit, * slymo-pitte, a 

X. Ord. Lang. : An asphalt or bitumen pit. 

44 The vale of Slddlm was full of aime-pits.*— Genesis 
Xiv. 10. 

2. Metall. : A labyrinth. [Labyrinth, a., 

n. 8.) 

slime-separator, «. [Separator, IL 

2 . ( 2)0 

•slime, v.t. [Slime, *.) To cover with, or 
as with slime ; to make slimy. 


Sllm'-l-ness, a. (Eng. slimy; -ness.] Tha 
quality or atate of being alimy ; slime, vis- 
coaity. 

•• procreated by the sun's beat, and the earth'* slimi- 
ne**."— Audio : Hose Homo, p. 47. (Richards-m.) 

t slim-l£, adv. [Eng. slim; -ly.] Thinly, 
epareely, scantily. 

” The farewell all-night meetings which were held 
In s small church here were slimly attended.* —Da ily 
News, Dec. 13, 1B8& 

sllm'-mer, a. [Sum.] (Cf. Ger. schlimner — 
sorry, paltry.) Delicate ; easily hurt. (Pror.) 

• slim'-mlsh, a. (Eng. slim ; ♦ ish .] Some- 
what alim. 

slim'-ness, s. [Eng.s£iwt;-?t«s5.] The quality 
or state of being alim. 

sll-mo'-nl-a, <. [Named after Mr. Robert 
Slimon, ita discoverer.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Eurypterida, having 
the antennse simple and the telson bilobate. 
Found in the Upper Silurian of Lanarkshire. 
Dr. Henry Woodward ( Quar . Joum. Geol. Soc. t 
xxili. 30) puts the known species at three. 

Sllm'-fl#,a. [Sltm.] Flimsy, fraiL (Frequently 
applied to cotton and other cloth.) (Amer!) 

sllm’-y, * slim-ie, a. (Eng. slim(e ); -y.) 
Consisting of or abounding with slime ; of the 
nature of slime; overspread with slime; glu- 
tinous; in botany, mncous (q.v.). 

° Reflecting feme. 

That woo'd the slimy bottom of ths deep. 

Shaketp. : Richard III., L 4. 

Sll'-nSss, i. [Slyness.] 

sling (1), * along, • slynge, i. [Dut. 
slinger; Sw. slunga; Icel. slanga; O. H. Ger. 
slinga.] [Slinq, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sweep or awing ; a sweeping stroke, ae 
if made with a swing. 

41 Th* deadly sling of the ballitone*." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 4. 

2. A short leather strap having a string 
secured to each end, hy which a stone is 
hurled. The stone lying io the strap, which 
has a central aperture to receive it, the sling 
is rapidly whirled, the ends of the two strings 
being held in tha hand, and when one string 
is released, the stone flies off at a tangent. 
The velocity of the projectile is computed 
from the length of toe radius and rate of 
revolution. 

” The most common [envinel in field engagement* 
wa* a sling; which we ere told by tome, wa* iuvented 
by the natives of the Balearian iilaijd*. where it wa* 
managed with *o great »rt »nd dexterity, that young 
children were aot allowed any food by their mothers, 
till they could sling it down from the be»m, where it 
▼a* placed."— Potter : Antiq. Greece, hk. iiL, ch. iv. 

% The skill of the left-handed Benjamites in 
usiog a sling is mentioned in Jadges xx. 16. 
A sling was the weapon which David nsed 
with fatal effect against Goliath. In ancient 
times the best slingera were believed to be 
the natives of the Balearic iales. (See extract.) 

3. The strap by which a rifle is supported 
on tha shoulders. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach. : A device for holding articles se- 
curely while being hoisted or lowered. It is 
nsually of rope, but frequently a chain having 
hooka at its ends, and a ring through which 
to pass the hook of the hoisting-rope, ia 
employed. For embarking or disembarking 
horses or cattle, the slinga have a canvas 
band which forme a cradle for the animal. 

2. Naut. : The chain, clamp, or rope which 
aupports a mast. To sling the yards for action 
ia to secure them at the slinga by iron chains 
fitted for tha purpose. 

3. Surg. : A looped bandage or handkerchief 
placed around the neck to aupport a wounded 
arm : as, To carry one's arm in a sling. 

TT (1) Boat slings : 

Naut. : Strong ropes famished with hooks 
and iron thimbles, whereby to hook the tac- 
kles in order to hoist the boats in and out of 
the ship. 

(2) Slings of a yard: [Slinq (1), s. t II. 2.]. 

sling-cart, «. 

Ordn. : A two-wheeled vehicle used for 
transporting cannon, Ac., ahort distances. 
It has a strong, upwardly eurvad iron axle, 
through which passes a perpendicular ele- 
vating-screw. The breech of the gun is slung 
beneath the axle, and the muzzle beneath the 


pole, and it is raised from tha ground by turn- 
ing tha screw. 

sling-dog, s. An iron hook with a fang 
at one end, and au aye at tha other for a rope. 
Uaed In pairs for hoisting, hauling, rafting, Ac. 

• sling-man, s. A alinger. (Sylvester.) 

• sling-stone, s. A atone hurled from a 
sling. 

" The arrow cannot make him flee : sling -stones an 
turned with him into *tubble.“— xlL 28. 

Sling (2), s. [Cf. Low Ger. slingen ; Ger. schlin- 
gen = to drink, to swallow.] An American 
drink. [Gin-sling. ] 

Sling (pa. t. • slang, slung, pa. par. • slongen, 
alung), v.t. A t. [A.S. alingan (pa. t. slang, 
pa. par. a lungen); cogn. with Dut. slingeren 
= to toss, to sling ; Icel. slyngya , slongv a (pa, 
t. slong, slaung, pa. par. slunginn) =to aling, 
to throw; Dan. slynge ; Sw. slunga; Ger. 
schlingen (pa. t. schlang, pa. par. geschlungen 1 
Prob. from tha same root as slide, slip , slink , 
and sleek.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To throw, to hurl, to cast. 

2. Specif. : To hurl or throw with or from & 
filing. 

*’ Every one eould sling atone* at an hair breadth 
aad aot mi **." — Judges xx. 1#. 

3. To hang, so as to awing ; to euspend in 
sliugs. 

44 The yard 1* slung nearly in the middle, or upon an 
equipoise." — Cook: Second Voyage, bk. UL, ch. ii 

4. To move or swing by a rope which sus- 
pends the thing moved ; to place in or move 
by slings in oroar to hoist, lower, or movo 
from one position to another. 

• B. Intrans. : To move with long, swing- 
ing, or clastic strides. 

sling'-cr, • slyng-er, *. [Eag. sling , v. ; 
-er.) One who alings ; one who uses or is 
akilied In the use of a aling. 

44 They repulaed the cavalry, cut the archert and 
stingers to plecea'— Bladen : C wear's Comment., bk. 
IiL, eh. xxlL 

sling '-ing, a. [Slinq, v.] A term applied to 
a long, swinging, elastic pace, in which much 
ground is covered with apparently iittla ex- 
ertion ; awinging : ae, a slinging trot. 

slink, * slinks, * sclynk, (pa. t. • slank, 
slunk), v.i. A t. (A.S. slincan ; cogn. with 
Low Ger. sliken (pa. t. sleek, pa. par. sleJcen) 
= to slink, to creep, to crawl, to sneak ; Ger. 
schleichen (pa, t. schlich, pa. par. geschlichen).^ 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sneak or creep away meanly or 
timidly. 

“ And by a postern fate he slunk away." 

Wordsworth : Horn of EgremotM. 

2. To miscarry; to slip or cast the young. 
(Said of cattle and aheep.) 

’• Swede* have not proved a cheap food when ewes in 
lamb have el inked after living on them.”— Field, Jan. 
IA. 1886. 

B. Trans. : To cast prematurely. (Said of 
cattle and sheap.) 

4 * Sometime* all cow* In a dairy slink their calve*, 
yet the fanner cannot account for It."— /Wd, Feb, U» 
1883. 

Sllvilr, a. its. (Slinr, t>.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Produced prematurely. 

44 Thli membrane does not properly appertain t* 
dogs, Ac., yet it may be found in din* caiv*a."— 
Student, vol L, p. 840. 

2. Thin, slender, lean, hungry. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A sneak; a mean, paltry fellow. 

« He ha* uo aettled hie account wf my gudeman the 
deacon for the twelvemonth ; he'* hot slink, I doabt. 
_ Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv. 

2. A calf, or other animal brought forth 
prematurely ; the flesh of aucli an animal ; the 
veal of a calf killed immediately after being 
calved. (Prov.) 

’’ A *?in* being aca*t-calt”— Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 

3. Diseased meat; meat unfit for human 
food. 

Blink-butcher, s. One who slaughters 
diseased animals and eends their carcasea to 
markets. 

« There i». however, reason to fear that tome of th* 
rabbi la and other aaimale exported from the mother 
oountry In Ill-health may return to us In the ehap* of 
tinned meat* ; and *tep* *hoald, of couree, be taken 
for the protection of our own slink-butchers from any 
dlehononrable competition of tbl* nature with their 
industry .” — St James's Gazette. May 14, 1886, p. 4. 


boil, b 6 $; p<STit, Jiftrl; cat, fell, chorus, shin* ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -mg. 
Milan, -tiaa = -tion* -sion = shun ; -{ion, ~$ion = zhun* -dons, -tious, -sious = shus. -bis, -die, &c. — b9L 
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slinkie— slip 


slink - fe, sllnk'-^, a. [Slink, a. ; cf. But. 
slunken = gaunt, thin; Ger. schlank=. slender.] 
This, lank, lean. 

•lip, slippe (pa. t. * slope, slipped, pa. par. 
slipped, * slippen), v.i. A t. [A.S. slipan (pa. t. 
slap, pa. par. slipen ); coga. with Dan. slippen 
= to slip, to escape ; Jcel. sleppa = (tr.) to let 
slip, (intr.), to slip, to escape, to fail, to miss ; 
Dan. slippe = to lei go, to escape ; Sw. slippa 
— to get rid of, to escape ; O. H. Ger. slifan ; 
M. H. Ger. stipfen ; Ger. schleifen = to slide, 
to glance, to glide; also Goth. sliupan= to 
slip or creep into ; A.S. sledpan, slupan ; Dut. 
sluipen = to sneak ; Ger. schliip/en = to slip, 
to glide.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To move along the surface of anything 
without bounding, rolling, or steppiog; to 
elide, to glide. 

2. To slide, to miss one’s step, to fall down ; 
not to tread firmly. 

“HU foot slipt," Spenser: F. Q., VL ril. 4a 

3. To pass unexpectedly or imperceptibly ; 
to glide. (Followed hy away.) 

“And thrice the Sitting ahadow slipp'd away." 

Dry den: Virgil ; *£neid vi. ML 

4. To move or start out of place, as from 
a socket or the like. (Followed by out) 

"Sometime* the eacle-bone i« *pt to tnm out on 
either side, h j reeeon of relaxation, which though 
yon reduce, ret, upon the leut walking on It, the bone 
slips out Ageln. — Wiseman : Surgery. 

5. To pass through neglect, inattention, or 
oversight. 


«.V, Thl r? 1 r* tbai ? 1§ a certain proportion of 

Bill* which m*y be uld to slip through Doth Honaes, 


end to receive the Boyal 
Aug. 4. 187k 


>cat ."'—Daily Telegraph, 


6. To pass unnoticed. 

** Let him let the matter slip." 

Shakesp : Twelfth Fight, Hi. 4. 

7. To depart or withdraw secretly ; to sneak 
or slink off. (Followed by away.) 

"When Jod u mw that hla host slipt away, ha waa 
atwe iron hied.”— I Maccabees ix. 7. 

8. To escape insensibly, especially from the 
memory ; to be lost 


‘ tTaa the moat proper method* to retain tha ldeaa 
you here acquired ; for the mind la ready to let many 
of them slipr— Watts : Education. 

9. To enter or be admitted by oversight. 
(Followed by in or info.) 

“ Some mlatakes may have slipt into It ; but othare 
will be prevented."— Pope. (Todd.) 

10. To fall into error, fanlt, crime, or ein ; 
to backslide. 


" If he had been aa you. 

And you m be, yon would have slipt like him.* 

Shakesp : Measure for Measure, IL & 

B. Transitive: 


1. To cause to elip ; to convey gently or 
secretly. (Followed by in.) 

•* We Slipped In a ooupl# of No. 4 cartridgea."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. S4, IMA 

2. In cricket, to play a ball eo that It shall 
run towards or through the slips. 


3. To let loose from, or as from slips. 

“ Many a grand greyhound U very ahy of being 
taken up when onoe slipped Vero Shaw : Book of the 
Dog, p. S49. 


4. To throw off; to disengage one's self 
from. 


” Forced^ to alight, my horn slipped hU hrldla and 

imn iwiy. — Swift. 

•5. To lose hy neglect or negligence; to 
allow to escape. 

" Let u* not slip the occasion.*— Milton. (Todd. ) 

* 6. To pass over negligently ; to omit by 
negligence. 

" I had almoet slipped the hour.* 

Shakesp. • Macbeth, IL a 

7. To make abortion of; to miscarry with. 
Used of a beast : aa, To slip a calf. 

8. To cot a slip or slips from; to make a 
slip or slips of for planting. 

“The branches alao may be slipped and planted.*— 
Mortimer : Husbandry. 

* 9. To set loose, to free. 

“From which [yoke] ereo here I slip my weary 
neck.* Shakesp. : Richard 111., Iv. 4. 

TT To slip and slide are lateral movements 
of the feet, but to glide is the movement of 
the whole body. A person glides along the 
surface of the ice when he slides ; a vessel 
glides along through the water. In the moral 
and figurative application, a person slips who 
commits unintentional errors ; he slides into 
a conrae of life who willingly, and yet with* 
out difficulty, falls Into the practice and 
habits which are recommended; he glides 
thongh life if he pursue his course smoothly 
and without interruption.— Crdbb. 


t (1) To let slip : [Let (1), t\, T 19.). 

(2) To slip a cable: [Cable, s., ^ 11.) 

(3) To slip collar: [Collar, III. 2.) 

(4) To slip off: To take off quietly, noise- 
lessly, or hastily: as. To slip off one's clothes. 

(5) To slip on : To put on quietly or hastily : 
as, To slip on one’s clothes. 

* (6) To slip the breath or wind : To die. 

(7) To slip the leash : To disengage one’s self 
as from a leash or noose ; hence, to free one’s 
self from all restraining influences. 

Slip, s. [Sup, t>.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of slipping. 

2. An unintentional error or fault; a mis- 
take made through inadvertence. 

“ MliUke lu the name* hy & slip of the pea.* 

Byrom: Patronage of England. 

3. A false step, a fault, an offence, an indis- 
cretion. 

“ ’ Til ft veulnl Jlip.* Shakesp. : Othello, It. L 

4. A twig separated from the main stock, 
especially for planting or grafting ; a scion, a 
cutting. 

"A native slip to u* from foreign seeds.* 

Shakesp. ; Alls Well. L 1 

5. A scion, a descendant. 

“ The girlish slip of * Sicilian bride, 

From Oth o s house, he carried to reside 
At Mantua." Browning : Bordello, hk. IL 

6. A leash or string by which a dog is held. 
(Usnaliy in the pluraL) 

“ I eee you stand like greyhounds In the slips. 9 

Shakesp. : Henry V., lii. L 

7. Anything easily slipped on or off: as — 

(1) A loose kind of garment worn hy a 
woman. 

(2) A child’s pinafore. 

(Sj A loose covering or case : as, the cover- 
ing of a pillow. 

"The prisoner waa conveyed in a ptllow-rflo to the 
edge of the cliff, and the slip opened, so that he might 
have his choice, whether to remain a captive or to 
taka the >Mp.*— Burroughs: Pepacton, p. JU. 

(4) A slip-carriage (q.v.). 

8. A long, narrow piece ; a strip, a streak. 

“An unproductive ilipol rugged groaod." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. L 

9. A long, narrow seat or pew, oftsn with- 
out any door, in churches. (Amer.) 

10. A space between wharves or jetties, in 
which ships or ferry-boats may lie to receive 
or discharge cargo or passengers. (Amer.) 

• 11. A narrow passage between two build- 
ings. ( Prov .) 

* 12. A counterfeit piece of money, being 
brass covered with silver. 

13. A particular quantity of yarn. (Local.) 

14. The fine mud from a grindstone trough. 
(iYov.) 

15. A young eole, 

11. Technically: 

1. Bookbind. : The end of the twine to 
which the sheets are eewed, serving to attach 
the book to the boards. 

2. Cricket: One of two fieldera who etand 
behind and on the off side of the wicket. 
Short-slip stands close up to the wicket, and 
is backed up by long-slip, 

" Wm mined at slip io the new bowler 1 * third over." 
—Field, Sept. 4. 1888. 

3. GeoL : The slipping of the strata down- 
ward on one side of a fault or dislocation, or 
the appearance presented by the strata which 
have done eo. [Landslip.] 

4. Hydr.-eng. : An inclined piane on which 
a vessel in its cradle ia supported while on 
the stocks building, or upon which it is hauled 
for repsir : also, a contrivance for hauling 
vessels out of the water for repairs, &c. It 
generally consists of a carriage or cradle with 
thick wheels, which run upon rails laid on an 
Inclined plane. 

5. Insurance : A note of the contract made 
out before the policy is effected, for the pur- 
pose of asking the consent of underwriters to 
the proposed policy. It is merely a Jotting 
or short memoraudum of the terms, to which 
the underwriters subscribe their initials, with 
the sums for which they are willing to engage. 

It has no force as a contract of insurance. 

6. Naut. : The difference between the speed 
of the propeller and that of the vessel, due to 
the retreat of the resisting body under the 
impact of the propeller. 

IT Negative slip is when the speed of the 


veascl is apparently greater than that of the 
propeller. This occurs when, owing to the 
Dad lines of the vessel, a body of dead water 
Is created, which follows in her wake. 

7. Pottery: 

(1) Fluid material for making porcelain. It 
consists of finely-ground flint or of clay. The 
flint is calcined, stamped, and ground in water. 
Clay Is mixed with water, and mechanically 
divided until it makes a creamy fluid. 

" The*e ere lead glued. rudely pMnted or with 
■Ingle colour*, and In *ome instances * •gralfikto,’ 
proving that the n*e of * whit* slip, or *eugot>e, wu 
known in lUly at that period.*— Fortnum: Majolica, 
p. 23. 

(2) The coloured clays used to fill up the 
depressed pattern in the face of a tile which 
is to be ornamented by encaustic. 

8. Prtaf. : Matter in column printed from 
the galley on slips of paper for revision, when 
the corrections are likely to be extensive, and 
to affect the paging. 

9. Shipbuild. : A place having a slope to a 
harbour or a river, at a proper angle, for the 
launch from it of a ship ; a building-slip. 

10. Theat. (PL) : That part of a theatre from 
which the scenery ia slipped on ; alao that 
part where the actors stand before entering 
on the scene. 

“ Go »t half price to th* slips at the City Theatre. 
Dickens : Sketches by Box ; Making a Fight of if. 

IT To give the slip : To escape from ; to evade. 
“ In agonies of fear lest oar et*g ihould giro us the 
aipf'-fSeld, Sept. 24, 188a 


* slip along, a. Slip-shod. 

• slip - board, s. A board eliding fa 

grooves. 

" I reutured to drew back th* slip-board on th* 
roof, oontrived on purpose to Ut in eLr." — Swift : Out- 


slip-carriage, $. 

Bailway : A carriage attached to an express 
train in such a manner that it may be detached, 
and put down passengers at a station through 
whicn the rest of the train passes without 
stopping. (English.) 


slip clutch ooupling, i. 

Mach. : A kind of coupling belonging to the 
class of friction couplings. In the figure a 
hoop f, on the shaft o, T 

is set in motion by the 7 T r^t 

bayonet cde, which is 
slipped upon the ehaft ^ f 
h, the rods c d sliding 
in holes in the croaa- 
head hbi, 
which is 
keyed fast 

to the ehaft a. When - 
the bayonets project, as 
in the illustration, they j u j m 
come in contact with tfiUJi ljL _C - 
the studs l m on the J l£ 

hoop, and impart motion AT 

thereto. The hoop may * LrT ' CLUTCH oourLwa. 
be tightened on the wheel, which it inciosea 
to just euch an extent as will cause it to im- 
part motion thereto, when revolved, without 
giving too sudden a jerk in starting. 



slip-coat cheese, s. A rich variety of 
cheese, made from milk warm from the cow, 
and resembling butter, but white. 


* slip-coin, s. Counterfeit coin. 

“ To take a ptoco of slip-coin in haad."— Adams: 
Works, i. S47. 


slip-dock, t. 

Shipbuild. : A dock whose floor elopes to- 
ward the water, eo that its lower end is In 
deep water and its upper end above high- 
water mark. On the floor of the slip are four 
parallel rails to support the cradle. 

slip-hook, a 

Naut. : A hook which grasps a chain-cable 
hy one of ita links, and may be disengaged or 
slipped by the motion of a trigger, a sliding 
ring, or otherwise. 

slip-kiln, s. 

Pottery : An oblong trough of stone or brick, 
bottomed with fire-tiles, and heated by a fur- 
nace beneath. It is used for evaporating slip 
to a workable consistence. 

slip-knot, s. A knot which slips along 
the line or rope around which it is made. 

“ They dr*w off *o much Waa u i* necessary, end 
fwteo the r**t upca the line-rowl with * sUp-kne*. 
that no more lin* turn ott. '—Moxon : Mechanical 
Exercises. 


tht*. St, fire, amidst, what, ail, lather; we, w8t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w?lt work, who, s4n; mute, cib, cure, unite, cur, r&le, All; try, Syrian. a>, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


slipped— sliver 
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Slip-link,* a. A connecting link which 
allows a certain freedom Df motion. 

slip-on, s. A great coat thrown over the 
•honlders loosely like a cloak. (West Scotch) 

slip rope, s. 

Newt. • A rope by which ft cable is secured 
preparatory to slipping the cable. 

slip-shackle, t. 

tfaut. : A shackle having a lever-bolt which 
may be let go suddenly when required. 

* slip-skin, a. Slippery, evasive. 

•* A pretty sltp-skln conveyance to rift inwi Into no 
bum r— Milton : Animad. on Demons. Defence. 

* Slip- Slap, v.t. To alap repeatedly. 

* slip-slop, a. & 3. 

A. As adj. : Slipshod, alovenly. 

B. As subst. : A bluijder. 

* Slip-Sloppy, a. Wet, splashy, 
slip-stopper, s. 

Naut. : Apparatus for suddenly letting go 
the anchor out of its lashings when it is 
required to drop it. 

* slip-thrift, «. A spendthrift, a pro- 
digal. 

” Thu* It is In the honse of prodigals, drinking slip- 
thrifts, end Bellals ."— Granger : On Kodeeiastes, p. 278. 

slip- way, s. 

Shipbuild. : One of the pair of parallel, In- 
clined platforms of timber, firmly founded on 
the floor of the alip, and kept steady in their 
positions by ahores. Their inclination variea 
from 1 in 12 for small shipa to 1 in 24 for the 
largest The breadth may be four feet and 
under, according to the aize of the vessel. 

•lipped, pa. par. & a. [Slip, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Her. : An epithet applied to a flower or 
branch depicted as torn from the atslk. 

■lip'-per, s. [Eng. slip , v. ; -er .] 

1. One who or that which slipa or lets alip : 
specif., in coursing, the official who holds a 
coupie of greyhounds in the slips or leash, 
and leta both go at the same inatant, on a 
given aignal. after the hare. 

" If oae dog gets oot of the slip*, the slipper U not 
allowed to let the other go."— Vtro Shaw : Book of the 
Dog,p.U9. 

2. A covering for the foot, into or ont of 
which the foot can be easily slipped. It does 
not extend bo high up as the ankle-joint, and 
is unprovided with a fastening. 

M Meanwhile the master porter wide display’d 
Great store of cap*, of slippers, aod of gowns.” 
Thomson .* Cattle of Indolence, i. 2«. 

3. A hrake-shoe for a wheel io descending a 
bill. 

4. A kind of apron or pinafore for children, 
to be slipped on over their other clothes to 
keep them clean ; a slip. 

5. The same as Slipper-^lant^.v.). 
slipper-animalcule, #. 

Zool. • Paramcecium aurelia. 

Slipper -bath, s. A bath, Usually of 
tinned iron or tine plates, and shaped like a 
high shoe, so as to enable the bather to take a 
half-horizontal, half-verticai position. 

slipper-plant, slipper-spurge, s. 

Bot. : The genua Pedilanthua (q.v.). 
slipper-shell, #. 

Zool. : The genus Crepidnla (q.v.). 

••lip'-per, * slyp - per, a. [A.S. sliper.] 
Slippery. 

•* I know they bee slipper that I here to do wyth, 
and there i* uo faolde of them.*— Barnes : Workee, 
1X293. 

•lip'-pered, a. [Eng. slipper, a . ; -ed.] Having 
or wearing alippers. 

" The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper'd paotkloon.” 

SKaketp. : As You Like It, 1L 7. 

slip-per-i-ljr, adv. [Eng. slippery; - ly .] 
In a slippery manner. 

•lip'-per -i- ness, • slip- per -nesae, $. 

[Eng. slippery ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being slippery ; a 
state of surface rendering it easy to Blip or 
slide ; smoothness, lubricity. 

“The imoothnese nad slipperineu of the surface*.”— 
Boyle ; Works, lii. #67. 


* 2. Qlibnesa ; readiness or liability to slip. 

“We do oot oaly fell by the slipperineee of oar 
toagues, hut we deliberately discipline them to mle- 
chlef."— Government of the Tongue. 

3. Readiness or disposition to use evasions, 
or the like ; lubricity or uncertainty of cha- 
racter. 

4. Uncertainty, instability, changeableness. 

slip'-per-wort, 3 . [Eng. slipper , and wort.] 
Bot. : The genus Calceolaria. 

Slip'-per-^, a. [Eng. slipper ; -y.] 

1. Having a surface of Buch a atate as to 
render it easy for any body to Blip or slide 
along it easily ; allowing or causing anything 
to alip, slide, or move smoothly along on the 
surface with little friction ; smooth. 

“Saiiguiiie itreora* the tlippery ground embrue." 

Dryden : Virgil ; &neid xii. 1,003 

2. Difficult to hold in consequence of lu- 
bricity : as, The eel is slippery. 

3. Not affording firm footing, atanding, or 
support. 

" My credit now stands on *ach tlippery ground." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccesar, iii. 1. 

* 4. Liable to Blip ; not standing firm. 

" Being slippery Bandera* 

Shaketp. : Troilut A Crettida, ill. & 

* 3. Unstable, uncertain, mutable. 

•* O world, thy slippery turn* 1 * 

Shaketp. : Coriolamis, It. 4. 

6. Ready or disposed to nse evasions, sub- 
terfuges, or tricks ; not to lie depended on ; 
artful, cunning, untrustworthy ; that cannot 
be kept or bound to one statement or line of 
conduct. - 

* 7. Not sure or certain in its effect 

" Oae rare trick U better than a hundred slippery 

cue*." — L' Estrange. 

* 8. Wanton, unchaste. 

“My wife it slippery." 

Shakes w : Winter’s Tale, L 1 

sllp-pi ness, 3 . [Eng. slippy; -ness.} The 
quality or state of being slippy or slippery ; 
slipperineea. 

rtlp-p?, a. & s. [Eng. slip ; -y.] 

A. As adj. : Slippery, smooth. 

M The white of an egg 1* ropy, slippy, and nntrfticua." 
—Floyer. 

B. As subst. : A free translation of Nivose, 
the fourth month of the French Republican 
year. 

sllp’-sh^d, a. [Eng. slip, and shod.] 

1. Lit. : Wearing slippers or shoes down at 
heel. 

" The ihlv’riag urchta, beading a* he goes, 

With slipthod heels. 1 " Cotoper : Truth, 144. 

2. Fig . ; Careless, alovenly In manner, style, 
Ac. 

“Stilted phraseology Is preferable to slipthod,"— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 29, 1985. 

* slip'-shoe, s. [Eng. slip, and shoe.] A 
slipper. 

* slip sltfp, I. & a, [A redup. of slop (q.v.).] 

A- As substantive : 

1. Bad, poor liquor. 

2. Feeble compoaition. 

B. As adj. : Poor, feeble, jejnne. 

* slip '-String, #. [Eng. slip, and string.} 
One who has shaken off restraint ; a prodigal. 
“ One owed to the gallowa.” (Trench.) 

“ Well, slipstring, I shall meet with you." 

► Braum. A Flet. : A King A No King, 11. 

* Blish, s. [A lighter form of slash (q.v.).] A 
cut, a slash. 

"This a sleeve ? 

Here’* anip and nip. and tilth and flash." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. 3. 

Slit, * slitte, v.t. [A.S. slitan (pa. t. slat, pa. 
par. sliten); lcet. slita (pa. t. sleit, pa. par. 
slitinn); Dan. slide ; Sw. slita; But. slij ten. ; 

0. H. Ger., zlizan; Ger. schleissen. From the 
eame root as slate, slash , slice.] 

1. To cat lengthwise; to cut into long 
pieces or strips. 

2. To cut or make a long cut or fissure in 
or upon. 

" And sav’d the flitting of hi* nose, 

By timely changing of hie clothes." 

King : Art of Dove, v. 

3. To cut generally ; to divide by cutting. 

" Comes tho hllnd Fury, with the abhorred *heara, 
And slits the thin-spun life.” 

Hilton : Lycidas, 75. 

Slit, • slitte, pa. par., a., & s. [A.S. slite = a 
alit.] [Slit, v,] 


A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Divided ; specif., in Botany, 
split up into narrow, pointed segments. 

C. A 3 substantive : 

1. A long cut or narrow opening. 

" We made It to move In a perpendicular slit In ft 
piece of pasteboard."— Boyle : Ivor**, lii. 252. 

2. A cleft or crack in the breaSt of cattle. 

slit-deal, 3 . 

Carp. : A lj inch plank cut into two boards. 
Slit-deal plane: A tonguing or grooving 
plane. 

slit-planting, a. A method of planting 
which is performed by making alits in the 
soil by means of a spade ao aa to crosa each 
other, and Inserting the plaut at the point 
where the slits cross. 

slit-shell, s. 

Z 00 L : The genus Pleurotomaria (q.v.). The 
scientific and the popular name refer to a 
deep alit In the outer lip, which, as the shell 
grows, ie gradually filled up, and forma a dis- 
tinct band round the whorls. 

slfyh'-er, v.i. [Slidder.] To slide, to glide. 

“You conld not estiin&ta tho dUtaace or direction 
to which year horse might slitter. "—Field, Feb. 18, 
m 

sllth'-er-fo a. [Eng. slither; -y.] Slippery. 
(Prov.) 

slit'-ter, 3. [Eng. slit, v. ; -er.] One who or 
that which alits; specif., a slitting-machine 
(q.v.). 

slit-ting, pr. par. or a. [Slit, v.] 

slitting file, s. A lozenge- shaped file. 

slitting-gauge, *. 

Saddlery : A tool used to cut atrapa of any 
given width from the hide. 

slitting-machine, i. 

1. Metal-work. : A machine for cutting plate- 
metal into atripa for nail-rods or other pur- 
poses. 

2. Leather: A machine for cutting leather 
into strips or thongs. 

slitting-mill, #. 

L Gem-cutting : [Lapidary's mill]. 

2. Metal-work. : A alitting-machine. 
slitting plane, t. 

Carp. : A tool for cutting boards, &c.. Into 
strips. 

Slitting-roller, s. One of a pair of re- 
ciprocating rollers for cutting into atrips ma- 
terial fed between them. 

Blitting-saw, #. 

Wood-work. : A machine for slitting ■cant- 
ling, boarda, &c., into thin planka. 

slive (1), V.t. [A.S. slifan (pa. t sldf, pa. par. 
slipen).j To cut, to cleave, to aplit, to reud. 

Slive (2), v.i. [Cf. Ger. schleifen = to glide.] 
To sneak, to skulk, to creep ; to idle away 
time. (Prov.) 

"I mladod h«r when sh* Hived off." — Centlivre: 
Plato nick Lady, lv. 

Slive, 3. [Slive (1), v.] A slice, a chip. (Prov.) 

sliv'-er, v.t. & f. [Sliver, a.] 

A. Trans. : To cut or divide into long, thin 
pieces ; to cut into very amall pieces ; to alit, 
to slice, to rend, to tear up. 

*‘ QoU of go»t, and *llp« of vow, 

Slivered in the moou's eclipse." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, lv. L 

B. Intrans. : To aplit ; to become aplit. 

“The pl&aks being cut across the grain to prevent 
slivering. '— Scribner s Magazine, M*y, 1880, p. 7». 

Sliv'-er, 3 . [A dimin. of slive, a. (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A long piece cut or tom off ; a slice, 8 
alive. 

2. A small branch. 

" There oil the poudeat bough* her coronet weed* 
Clambering to hang, an envious sliver broke." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, lv. 7. 

H. Spinning : A continuous strand of cotton 
or other fibre in a loose, untwisted condition, 
ready for alubbing and roving, preparatory to 
being apun. 

Silver-box, 3. The machine in which 
alivers of long-stapled wool are lapped on each 
other and then elongated. 


boil, bfti p6Ht, jfftrl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph - 1 
-clan, -tian — -tlon, -sion = * -^ion, -glon = -cions, -tlous, -sious = s h u s , -ble, -file, &c. = d?L 
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slivering— slop© 


•llV'-er-ing, pr. par. or o. [Sliver, #.} 
silvering-machine, s. 

Wood-work . : A machine for cutting splints, 
slivers, or shreds of wood for various pur- 
poses. 

* eld, v.t. [Slat, tr.) 

* slo, s. [Sloe.] 

aloak, sloak -an, s. [Slokak.] 

ml 6am, «. [Etjra. doubtful.] 

Miru: A layer of earth between coal-seams. 

•loan' d *, a [Named after Sir Hans Sloane 
(16d0— 1753), President of the Royal Society, 
whose natural history collection, aold to the 
nation, became tha nucleus of those in the 
British Muaeum.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Sloanldae (q.v.). 
Leavea feather- veined ; flowers axillary, in 
racemes, panicles, or clusters, white or green- 
ish-yellow ; species more than thirty ; fruit 
from the size of a hazel-nut to that of an 
orange, bristly, fonr-celled, four-seeded. Tro- 
pical American trees, often above a hundred 
feet high, with very hard wood. Sloanea 
jamaictnsis is the Break-axe or Iron wood. The 
froit of S. dentata ia eaten, and the inner bark 
of the tree, which is astringent, is given In 
dysentery. 

Sloan' 1-dee, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. a loan(ea); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Bot . ; A family of Tile®. 

sloan' -ite, a. [After the Chevalier Sloane, of 
Florence ; anff. -itc (Aftn.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
in radiated masses In fiaeures of the gabbro 
rosso of Tuscany. Hardness, 4*5 ; ap. gr. 
2*441 ; lustre, pearly ; colour, white; opaque. 
Compos.: silica, 42*7; alumina, 84-9; lime, 
11*4 ; water, 11*0 = 10a 

* sldap'-ljf, adv. [Eng. sloap = slope; -ly.) 
Slopingly. 

sloat, a. [A variant of tied (q.v.); cf. Low 
Ger. slaate = a pole, a stem.] A narrow piece 
of timber which holds together large pieces ; 
specif., one of the cross pieces in the frame 
forming the bottom of & cart or wagon-bed. 

slob (1), •. [Gael. — mud.] Mud; muddy 
land. 

slob (2), a. An untidy, ungainly, or worthies* 
person. (U. 8. Slong.) 

Sl6b ber, ». [Slabber, a,] Slaver, alabber; 
liquor spilled ; driveL 

sl5b ber, v.t. A t. [Slabber, v.] 

A. Twins. .* To slaver, to alabber ; to drivel 
upon. 

" The cook that t’obbert hi* beard with sack-poeaot.* 
—Kimg : Art of Cookery, lett. vL 

B, Intrant. : To slaver, to drivel, to dote ; 
to be weak or foolish. 

** Wheti. blew* each little slobbering mouth. 

It had not cot » tingle tooth.** 

Mason .* Dean S Pquire. 

% To tlobbtr over work: To do work in a 
careless, slovenly manner. 

•18b -ber-er, I. [Eng. slobber, V. ; -«r.] 

1. One who slobbers ; a driveller. 

2. A slovenly farmer; also, a jobbing tailor, 
(Pm.) 

»l8b'-ber-^> a. [Eng. slobber; *y.] Moist, 
mnddy, sloppy. 

"To buy a Slobbery and * dirty farm.’ 

Shakesp. : Henry F„ ill l. 

sl&ck, slfcck'-en, slok on, v.t. [lcel. 
slokna = to be extinguished.] [Slake.] To 
quench, to slake, to allay. 

"The bine bowl . . . that will stohen all their 
drouth.” — Scott : Redgax intlet, eh. xiT. 

slftek Ing, pr. par., or a. [Slock.] 
slocking-stone, «. 

Mining: A piece of rich ore extracted, or 
pretended to he extracted, from a certain 
mine, and displayed to induce persons to take 
shares in each mine. 

Sloe, 816, t. [A.S. eld, pi. sldn ; Dnt sin, 
steeuwe; Dan. tlaaen ; Sw. sldn; Ger .'schlehe; 

O. II. Ger. tUha, from Low Ger. site, sUi ; 
N. H. Ger. schleh; Dut. sleettw ; Sw. slo s= 
harsh, blunt, doll.] 


Bot., 6c. : The fruit of Prunus communis , 
var. spinota, or the tree which bears it. The 
latter has black bark, divaricate branches, 
ali splncseent ; ftncly-serrulate leavea, convo- 
lute when young, at last glabrous beneath ; 
pedicels solitary or * n glabroua ; flowers 
apj>earing before the leaves; petals obovata, 
white ; berry glolKiae, half an inch in diameter, 
Hack, covered with bloom, very austere. 
Found in Europe in hedges, coppices, and 
woods. Called also Blackthorn, and, more 
rerely. Blackthorn May (q.v.). There is a 
species of Sole (P. wmbeuata) found in the 
southern United States, which bears a pleasant 
fruit, of black or red color. 

sloe-carpet, s. 

Entom. : A geometer moth. Aleucis pictaria, 
fonnd in the south of England. The cater- 
pillar feeds on the aloe. 

Sl6g, v.i. [Etym. doubtfuL] To hit hard. 

(Slang.) 

slo gan, s. [GaeL sluagh-ghairm, from sluagh 
— a host, an army, and gairm = a call, an out- 
cry.) The war-cry or gathering cry of one of 
the old Highland clans ; hence, the watch- 
word used by soldiers in the field. 

M The popular slogans on both aide* ware IndefaMg*- 
bly rvpwsted. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ▼. 

• slog ard-le, «. [Sltkxjardy.) 

al8g'-ger, u [Eng. slog; *er.] 

1. One who alogs ; a hard hitter. 

" Ho wu • vigorous slogger, and ha^rtUr objected to 
being bowled first bait * — Stand ini, Doc. 1, 1S85. 

2. A accond-class racing boat at Cambridge, 
corresponding to the torpids at Oxford. ( Unit . 
slang.) 

Sltfg'-wood, s. [Scotch slogg = a slough, a 
quaginlra (?), and Eng. wood.) 

Bot. : Bufelandia pendula , one of the Lau- 
race®. 

sloko, slouk, slok-aun, slake, «. [Sw. 

slak — loose (?).] 

Bot. : Porphyra laciniata. (Scotch.) [Slake, 
GftEEN-eLOKE.} 

slok-en, v.t. [Slock.} 

slom-ber, s. & v. [Slumber.] 

slod, *. [Slouoh (1).] 

* sloom, s. [A. 8. sluma — slumber (q.v.).] 

Slumber. 

Sloom'-^, a. [Eng. sloom; -y.] Sluggish, 

alo... (Prov.) 

Sloop, * Bloope, s. [Dut sloep ; O. Dut. 
tloepe , sloepken; prob. a contract, of Fr. cAa- 
loupe ; Eng. shaUop (q.v.).] 

Naut. : A fore-and-aft rigged vessel with one 
mast, like a cutter, but having a jib-stay and 
standing bowsprit, which the cutter has not. 

** And beside* *t thi* island we might build eanou, 
it being plentifully stored with large cedar* ter *uob a 
trarpoML and ter this reason the Jamaica men com* 
hither frequently to build sloops." —Dampier : Voy- 
ages (an. IttO). 

q Bloop-of+car : In the modern Davy, a 

vessel, of whatever rig, between a corvette 
and a gun -boat, generally under the command 
of a commander. Formerly aloope-of-war 
carried from ten to eighteen guns, but since 
the introduction of ateam-ahips the number 
of guns has ceased to ba distinctive. The term 
is now practically out of nse, except in refer- 
ring to the few wooden veseeia of this type 
•till remaining in commission. 

Slop, v.t & i. [Slop (1), a] 

A. Transitive : 

L To spill or cause to overflow, as a liquid. 

* 2. To drink grossly and greedily. 

3. To spill liquid upon ; to soil by spilling 
liquid upon. 

B, Intrans. : To be spilled or overflow, as 
a liquid by the motion of the vessel contain- 
ing it. (Generally with over.) 

Sl8p (1), $. [A.S. sloppe, slyppe = the sloppy 
drippings of a cow ; prob. allied to slab, 
slabber, slaver , and slobber; cf. lcel. slop — 
slimy offal of fish ; slipja — elimo ; Gael. <fc 
Irish ilaib — mire, mud.] 

1. Water carelessly thrown about or spilt, 
as on a table, Ac. ; a puddle, a soiled spot. 

2. Poor liquor; liquid food, such as broth, 
milk, Ac., given to invalids. (Generally in 
the pluraL) 

3. (PI) : The waste, dirty water of a house. 


slop-basin, slop-bowl, «. A basin or 

vessel into which the dregs from the tea or 
coffee-cups ara emptied. 

slop pall, a A pail or bucket for re- 
ceiving slopa, or for chamber use. 


slop (2), * sloppe, *. [lcel. sloppr = a slop, 
gown, loose, trailing garment ; yfirsloppr = 
an outer gown ; A.S. slype , slf/pe, from tlupan 
= to glide ; Dan. sloeb = a train, from sbebe 
— to trail ; Ger. schleppe = & train, from 
schleppen = to trait] 

1. A amock- frock. 

2. Any kind of ouier garment made of linen; 
a night-gown ; a kind of cloak or mantle. 

** Rhyme* are guard* ou waatoa Cupid * hoae : 
DiiSgure not tm slop." 

Shakes p. : hose's Labour's Lost, iv. X 

3. (Pi.); A loose lower garment ; wide 

breeches. , 

“ He had nothing upon him bnt » p*ir of tfopt, and 
upon hi* body * goat akiu.”— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. L 

4. (PI.) : Ready-made clothing. 

5. (PL): In the navy, the clothes and bed- 
ding of a sailor ; they are supplied to the 
men at cost price. 

6. A tailor. (Slang.) 

Slop-book, s. In the navy, a register of 
the slop clothiug, soap, and tobacco, served to 
the men ; also of the religions books supplied. 

slop-room, ». 

Naut.: The room in which the slops are 
kept for the ship’s company. 

Slop-work, *. The manufacture of cheap 
ready-made clothing, 

** Wor*e don* than if tent to th* wont tlop-uork 
•hop in the Ewtrend.**— Q«**n, Sept. M, lstt. 


Sl8p (3X «• [See def.] A contraction of tsdop , 
a term used in the back-slang of the lower 
classes for a policeman. It is an attempt to 
render the backward spelling of the word 
police pronounceable. [Slajto (2), ^ (1).] 


Slop (4), s. [Slip, a., 1L 7 (1).] 

Slope, a. A a. [Prob. from A.9. sldp, pa. t. of 
sllpan = to slip.) 

A. At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An obliqua direction, especially a direc- 
tion downwards. 

2. A declivity or acclivity ; any ground 
whose surface rnakea an angle with the 
horizon. 

"Hi* army wu drawn np on th* slope of * hill, 
which win almost aurrouna*d by r*d bog.”— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvii. 

IL Technically : 

1. Ctvil-eng. : An Inclined bank of earth on 
the sides of a catting or an embankment 

2. Mining: The dip or Inclination of a 
stratum or vein of ore. 

3. Fort. : The Incliued surface of Ihe interior, 
top, or exterior of a parapet or other portion 
of a work. 


• B. As adj. : Inclined or Inclining from a 
horizontal position ; forming an angle with 
the plane of the horizon. 

u Murmuring water* fall 
Down the slope bUl*.” Milton : JP. A, It. HL 


slope level, a [Clinometer, 1.) 


slope, v.t. A i. [Slope, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form with a slope ; to form to obli- 
quity or declivity. 

2. To direct obliquely ; to bend down- 

** The star that rot*, at erauiog. bright. 

Toward heard* ‘a de*ceut had sloped hi* we*t*rtng 
wheel.** * Milton: Lyddas, tt. 

3. To give the slip to ; to defraud by running 
away : as, To slope a shopkeeper. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To take an oblique direction ; to be de- 
clivous or Inclined ; to descend in an oblique, 
sloping, or slanting direction. 

” Broad in the beam, but sloping aft 
With graceful curve *ud *low degree*.’ 

Lo/ngfeUou : Building of the Ship. 

2. To run away ; to decamp, to bolt. (SZanjt) 

q (1) To slope arms : 

Mil.: To carry the rifle obliquely over the 
ehoulder. 

(2) To slope the standard : 

MiL : To dip or lower the standard as a 
form of salute. 


Cate, Ctt, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, woH work, whd, s5n ; mate, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, «, oe = e ; my * a ; qn = kw. 


slope— slough 
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• slope, adv. [Slope, a.] Obliquely ; not 
perpendicularly. 

•* That bright bwn, whoee point now rai«xi 
Boro blui j lope downward to tho iuo. * 

Milton: P. L.. ir. »L 

*8l Ope -ness, a. [Eng. slope ; -mess.) The 
quality or state of being sloping ; obliquity, 
declivity. 

“The Italian* are very precise in giving the cover a 
graceful pendenco of slopenese." — Ileliquice Wottoniana, 
p. 48. 

•slope-wise, adv. [Eng. slope; -wise.] Ob- 
liquely, slantingly. 

“The foete that goeth not dlrectlie hut iTopneUe 
over the greatest part of thi* Island.**— Bolitithcd : 
Dctc. Brit,, ch. xix. 

Slop -ing, pr. par. or a. [Slope, r.] Oblique, 
declivous ; inclined or inclining from a hori- 
zontal Dr other straight line. 

“ Hark ! "tie the music of a thousand rills, . 

Some through the groves, some down the ifoptng 
hiIlBL*‘ Cowperi Charity, 868. 

• slop'-ing-l#, adv. [Eng. sloping; -ly.] In a 
sloping manner ; obliquely. 

"Mats, which, whenever the raiu descends, they 
range tlogingfy against the gnu wale ."— Anton : Voyages, 

* slop'-pt-ness, s. [Eng. sloppy (1); •'*<«.] 
Tha qnaiity or state of being sloppy ; muddi- 
ness ; wetness of the ground. 

slop -p# (1), a. [Eng. slop (1), a. ; -y.] 

1. Wet, so as to spatter easily; muddy, 
plashy. 

“The links in many place* were Sloppy and the 
putting greene very heavy."— Mid, Oct. 8, 18*5. 

2. Bespattered, alapped over. 

“The weather waa cold, and Sloppy bait-cane are not 
pleasant things Id railway carriages, especially on long 
Journeys." — Pishing Ornette, Jan. *0, 1888, 

Slop -p# (2\ a. [Eng. stop (2\ s.; -y.) Loose, 
lll-li tting. 

“It must not be imagined that, to be easv, dreae 
unit necessarily be floppy."— Queen, Oct. 7, 16SA 

Slops, s. pi. [Slop (2), s.] 

slop'-sel-ler, a. [Eng. slop (2), s., and teller.] 
A dealer in ready-made clothes. 

“The harsh, oppressive middleman, and the heart- 
less indifferent tlopseller have aat for their portraits 
again and again.” — Daily Newt, Dec. 3, 1888. 

SlSp'- Shdp, *. [Eng. slop (2), s., and shop .] A 
shop where ready-made clothes are sold. 

* slop'-#, CU [Eng. slop(t) ; -y.] Sloping. 

“ Where the maotllur willows nod 
From the green benVs Hopy side." 

Cunningham: A Landscape. 

Slosh, s. [Slush.] Soft mod, filth. 

slosh- wheel, s. 

Mach . : A wheel having two slots crossing 
at right angles and forming guides for two 
slides which traverse in them like the slides 
in a trammel (q.v.). A bar pivoted to tha 
two elides makes two reciprocations In each 
direction for each revolution of the wheel. 
The name haa reference to the fact that wiiesla 
of thi» description are used in grinding liras. 

slosh, vX [Slosh, a.] To flounder among 
slosh. 

Slftsh a. [Eng. slosh ; -y.] Muddy, slushy. 
“The rcxul* were wet and Slothy."— St Jameit 
Gazette. Dec. 28, 1888. 

Sltft (1), vX [Slot (2), a.] To shut with vio- 
lence ; to slam, to bang. (Prov.) 

Sl5t (2), v.t. [Slot (1), a.) To track or trace 
hy the slot. 

“The outlying deer . . . had been Slotted by the 
keeper* round the neighbouring covert*. "—/’ieW, Feb. 
SO, 1088. 

slcSt (1), sleuth, * sloth, a. [I cel. sl6dh= a 
track or trail insuow, or the like ; deedha = to 
' trail.] [Sleuth-hound.] 

1. The track of a deer, as followed by the 
mark of his feet. 

“The labouring bnuter tuft* the thick unburhrd 
ground* 

Where har boot'd Is the hart; there often from hi* feed 
Tho dog* of him do find : or thorough skilful heed 
The hiuitauiau by hi* Slot , or breaking earth per- 
ceives." Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. IS. 

* 2. A track, trail, or trace of any kind. 
“Thl* odlou* fool, who . , . leaves the noisome 
•tench of bl« rude Hot behind him ."— Milton : Colaf- 
terion. 

slot-hound, a. [Sleuth-hound.] 

slot (2), *slotte, *sloot, a. [Dnt. $lot=z& 
lock, from duiten = to abut (pa. t. sloot, pa. 


par. gesloten) ; O. Fris. slot, from sluta = to 
shut; Low Ger. slot, from sluta = to shut; 
Sw. sluta = to shut (pa. t. dol , pa. par. sluten ; 
Ger. schliessen ; 0. H. Ger. sliozan ; M. H. 
Ger. sliezen.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. The fastening of a door ; a bar, a bolt. 
(Prov.) 

2. A piece of timber which connects or 
holde others together ; a slat or aloat. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mach . ; An elongated, narrow perforation 
or aperture, a elit ; a rectangular recess or 
depression cut partially into the thickness of 
any piece of metal for the reception of another 
piece of similar form. 

2. Theat. : A trap-door in the stage of a 
theatre. (Also spelled dote.) 

slot-machine, s. A device by which 
the dropping of a coin in a slut automatically 
enables the purchaser to obtain that which he 
pays for. 

Slot (3), s. [Sw. slutt = a elope, a declivity.] 
A hollow. 

H (1) Slot of a hill ; A hollow in a hill or 
between two ridgee. 

(2) Slot of the breast : The pit of the stomach. 
(Scotch.) 

slot©, s. [Slot (2), a., II. 2.] 

sloth* * sleuth©, * slouth, * slouth©. s. & 

cu [A.S. sldkwdh, from sldw = alow (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Slowness, dflatoriness. 

2. Disinclination to work or exertion ; lazi- 
ness, idleness ; habitual indolence ; sluggish- 
ness. 

“ Nor sloth hath seized me, bnt thy word restrains." 

Dope: Earner ; Iliad r. Ml 8. 

II, Zool. : The popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the Edentate group Tardigrada 
(q.v.), from their elow and awkward move- 
ments on the ground, owing to the peculiar 
structure of the wrist and ankle-joints. The 
feet are armed with long claws, and turned 
towards tha body, so that the animal Is com- 
pelled to rest on the side of the hind foot, 
while the disproportionate length of the fore- 
limbs causes it to rest also on the elbows. It 
shnffles forward, alternately stretching tha 
fare-legs and hooking the claws into the 
ground, or grasping snme object to draw Itself 
along. Sloths arc natives of South America, 
nocturnal in habit, and ars found in the forests 
of that region, passing their ltvee among the 
branches of trees, on the leaves and young 
shoots of which they feed. In moving from 
one limb of a tree to another, they hang back 
downwards, embracing the limb with their 
hind, and drawing themselves forward with 
their fora feet. They are covered with coarae. 
shaggy hair, not unlike withered grass, which 
protects them from insects and shields them 
from observation when at rest in the (lay- 
time. The stomach is complicated, but there 
Is no rumination. The femals produces hut 
one at a birth, which clings to its mother till 
able to provide for itself. Their chief enemies 
are anakee and the Carnivora ; their arboreal 
habits are a partial protection against the 
latter, and against the former they defend 
themselves hy their powerful fore-Iimbe and 
claws. There are several species, the most 
important of which are described in this 
Dictionary under their popular names. [Ai, 
Two-toeh Sloth, Three-toed Sloth.] 

* B« As adj. : Slow, slothful. 

“God i* . . . very tloth to « Tenge.”— Latimer. 

sloth-animalcules, »■ pi 

Zool. : The Arachnidan order Tardigrada 
(q.v.). Called also Bear Animalcules. 

sloth-bear, s. 

Zool. : Melursus labiatus, an Indian bear, 
found throughout the Peninsula and in Ceylon. 
It feeds on anta, honey, fruit, and, occa- 
sionally, birds’ eggs. It is between five and 
six feet long, extremely awkward and un- 
gainly in appearance, and the snout and lower 
lips are prolonged. [Phochilus.J The fur is 
mostly black, ths muzzle and tips of the feet 
being Df a dirty white or yellowish colour, and 
the hreast ornamented with a light crescentic 
or V-shaped mark. 

• sloth* v.i. [Sloth, a.] To be elothftil or 
idle. 


Sloth’-ful, * slouth- full, a. [Eng. sloth ; 
•full.) Inactive, sluggish, lazy, indolent- 

" To vice industrlou*. but to uohler deeds 
Tixnorou* und slothful.” Milton : P. L.. !L 117. 

Sloth'-ful-l#, adv. [Eng. slothful; -ly.] In 
a slothful or lazy manner ; lazily, sluggishly. 

sloth- ful -ness, * slouth -ful -ness, *. 

[Eng. slothful ; •ness.] The quality or state of 
being slothful ; laziness, hahitual indolence, 
idleness, sioth. 

“ Slothfuhtrts castcth Into * deep sleep. «nd on Idle 
■oul oiiftll suffer hunger."— Proverbs xix. 15. 

sl<5t-ter-#, a. [Allied to slattern (q.v.) ; cf. 
Low Ger. slodderig = loose, slovenly ; Ger. 
schlotterig = negligent.] . 

1. Squalid, dirty, sluttish, slovenly, un- 
trimmed. 

2. Foul, wet 

slot’-ting, a. [Eng. slot (2), a. ; •ing.) The 
act, operation, or process Df making slots. 

Slotting-auger, s. A form of auger 
having side-cutting lips so as to make a slot 
In work fed laterally against it. 

slottlng-machlne, s. 

Metal-work. : A variety of planing- machine 
In which the tool is vertically reciprocated 
while the work is fed lieneath it between cuts. 
It is employed In the formation of slots in any 
piece of machinery. 

Sl6h9h, s. [Icel. sUkr = a slonchlng fellow ; 
slakr = slack ; cf. Sw. sloka = to droop ; slolcig 
= hanging, slouching.] 

1. A drooping or depression of the head or 
other part or ths body ; a stoop ; an ungainly, 
clownish gait. 

2. An awkward, lubberly, clownish fellow. 

•* Bogin thy carol* then, thou v* anting tlouchi 
Bo thine the oaken *t*ff, ortnlno the pouob. 

Gay : Shepherd s Wesk, i. 

3. A depression or hanging down, as of the 
brim of a hat. 

slouch-hat, a. A hat with a wide, hang- 
ing brim. 

" A big farmer-looking man In a Slouch-hat and 
shocking old coxt.” — Scribner m Magazine, Sept., 1877, 
p. 828. 

sl£h9h, v.i. A i. [Slouch, a.] 

A. /nfrans. ; To have or move with a 
Blanching, downcast, or clownish gait or 
manner. 

“ A child taken by a slouching villain . m — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1885. 

B. Trans. : To depress ; to cause to hang 
down, as the brim of a hat. 

sldilch'-Irig, a. [Eng. dcruch ; -ing.) 

1. Hanging down, depressed. 

2. Walking with a heavy, clownish gait or 
manner. 

* sloilgh'-y, a. [Eng. slouch ; -y .] Slouching. 

Bow-legiretl. tlouchy, ungraceful, and inactive.”— 
Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 610. 

Sl£hgh (gh silent) (1), * Slogh, a. [A.S. a I6h t 
from lr. aioc = a pit, a hollow, from slugaim = 
to swallow, to devour ; Gael, aioc = a pit, den, 
pool; slugard = a slough, from slug — to 
swallow, to gorge.] A hole full of mire ; & 
hollow place filled with mud ; a mire. 

“ Pluming over Haeslem mere, a huge Inland tlmghf 
— Howell : Letters, bk. L, let. la. 

Slough of despond : A depth of despond- 
ency. An expression borrowed from the 
Slough of Despond, in which Bunyan, in ths 
Pilgrim's Progress, describes Christian as 
having sunk and become bemired. 

slough (gh as f) (2), * slougth, * slouh, 
"slow, * sloughe, • Slughe, *. [From 
the same root as slip (q.v.); cf. Sw. dial. 
slug, sluve, sluv = a covering ; Low Ger. &lu , 
sluwe = a husk, a covering ; O. Dut. sloore = 
a veil, a akin ; Ger. schlauch =a skin, a bag.] 

1, OhJ. Lang. : The akin or cast skin of a 
serpent. 

" Purged of hi* Hough, he nimbly thrld* the brake.” 
J. Philips: Cerealia. 

2. Surg.: The dead part which separates 
from ths living In mortification, or the part 
that separates from a foul sore. 

“ At tho next dressing I found « slough eome *w*y 
with tho dressings, which was the eordea. U'iirma«: 
On Ulcers. 

slongh-heal, s. 

Bot. : Prunella vulgaris. (Prior.) A mis- 
taken correction of Self-heaL 


boll* htf#; poilt, cat, 9ell* chorus, 9 hin* bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, exist, -ihg* 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -(Ion, -slon. = -clous, -tlous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d$L 
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slough (gh as f), v.i. [Slouoh (2), s.] 

Surg. : To separata from the sound part ; to 
separata or coma off, as the matter formed 
over a sore. 

T To dough of: 

Surg. : To separata from tbs living part, as 
the dead part in mortification. 

sl^gh’-y (gh 8ilent)(1X a, [Eng. slough (1), a. ; 
-y.] Full of sloughs ; miry, muddy, boggy. 

" The eld sloughy Un» connecting 8 wan home and 
8t«wkley.'— FicM, Feb. 30, 1S8A 

slough (gh as f) (2 X a. [Eng. slough (2), s. ; 

-y.J Of the nature of, or resembling slough ; 
foui, mortified, suppurated. 

slfc-va'-kl an, a. & a. [Slavonian Slovak; 
Eng. suff. -tan.] 

A. As ad). : Of or belonging to the Slovaks 
or their language. 

B. As subst. : The language of the Slovaks. 
It is still spoken in parts of Moravia and 
Bohemia. 

slo'-van, i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining : A gallery in a mine ; a day level. 
(Specially applied to damp places.) 

slAv'-en, # slov yn, a. [O. Dut. slof, $loef= 
a careless person, a sloven; sloeven = to play 
the sloven; Dut. >&>/= careless ; Low Ger. 
dvj— slovenly ; dufen, slufem = to be care- 
less ; stuff en = to go about in slippers.) A 
slovenly person ; one who is careless of bie 
dress or negligent of cleanliness; a person 
habitually untidy or negligeot of cleanliness 
or order ; a slow, lazy fetlow. 

" The medlom between a fop and a sloven la what a 
mail of tense wonld .endeavour to keep."— Steele: 
Spectator. Na 140. 

Sl6v'-en-li-nSsS, s. [Eng. slovenly; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being slovenly; 
habitual negligence of dress or disregard of 
cleanliness, tidiness, and order ; carelessness 
or nn tidiness generally. 

M A lltermtare not to tolerant aa our own of sloven- 
Un<ju. f — AUu-nantm, Dec. 30 , 1&»4. 

Slov'en-ly, a. & adv. [Eng. sloven ; 4y.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having the habits or manners of a sloven ; 
negligent of dress or neatness ; untidy. 

** vEoop at last foond oat a slovenly U*y fellow, 
lolling at his ease, as If be had nothing to do.'— 
L' Estrange; Fables. 

2. Characterized by slovenliness or untidi- 
ness ; wanting in neatness or tidiness; care- 
less, loose : as, slovenly dress. 

B. As adv.: Tn a slovenly manner; like & 
sloven ; carelessly, negligently, nntidily. 

“How allghtly It hath beeo handled; and bow 
hastily and slovenly hurried over.” — Worburlon : 
Julian. (CqdcLJ 

* slov'-en-ncss, s. [Eng. sloven; •ness.) 
Slovenliness. 

* fllov'-^n-rtf, s. [Eng. sloven; -ry.] Sloven- 
liness, untidiness, want of neatness. 

" Aod time hath worn ua Into slovenry. m 

Shakesp. : Henry F., It. A 

slow, * slaw, * slough, * slows, a., adv., & 
s. [A.S. slaw ; cogn. with Dut. dee; leel.djdr ; 
Dsn. slov = blunt, dull ; Sw. slo= blunt, dull, 
dead, weak; O. H. Ger. sleo = blunt, dull, 
lukewarm ; M. H. Ger. sU.\ 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Moving a short distance In a long time ; 
not swift, not rapid ; not quick in motion : as, 
a slow stream, a slow pace. 

2. Not thrown with a rapid motion ; as, 
slow bowling in cricket. 

3. Throwing or bowling a ball in cricket 
with a gentle, easy motion ; not bowling fast : 
as, a slow bowler. 

4. Not happening in a short time ; gradual ; 
spread over a long period of time ; not rapid 
in growth or progress. 

** These changes Id the fae&v*ns, though slots, produc'd 
Like ciutuge on *e* end lend." 

Milton: P. L., x. 092. 

5. Not ready, not quick or prompt. 

** I em slots of epeech, end of e slow tongue."— 
Jtxoduslr. 10. 

6. Inactive, tardy, sluggish, dilatory, back- 
ward. 

“ Fix'd on defence, the Trojene ere oot slow 
To guerd their shore from en expected foe." 

Drydtm. [Todd.) 

7. Not hasty, not precipitate ; acting with 
deliberation. (Proverbs xix. 29.) 


8. Behind in time ; not keeping true time : 
as, A clock or watch is slow. 

9. Behind the times ; exciting contempt on 
account of dulness, or want of spirit ; not 
lively ; stupid, dull. 

10. Dull, spiritless, lifeless. 

" The perty wu whet yon yoaag f«Uow» Cell slow." 
—Thackeray : Newcomet, cb. xlix. 

* 11. Dull, heavy, dead. 

“It mekee me here * tloic heart. "—SA akssp.t Two 
Gentlemen of Verona, tv. a 

B. As adv. : Slowly. 

** How slow time goee." 

Shakesp.: Rape of Lucrece, W0. 

C# As substantive : 

Cricket : A ball bowled or delivered slowly : 
as, To bowl slows. 

fllow- coach, s. A lumbering, dull per- 
son ; one of slow comprehension. (Stom^ 
Diet.) 

slo W-gaited, a. Going or moving slowly. 

" Too moit eeud tbo esa apoo the hone, for he ti 
Very slow-gaited."— Shakesp. : Lose s Labour's Lost, tit 3. 

slow-hound, a. A slenthhound (q.v.). 

" The slow-hound wekee tbe fox'* l»lrj 
The greyhound presses on the here.^ 

Soott : Rokeby, lit L 

slow -lemur olds, s.pl. 

ZooL : The Asiatic genera Nycticebus and 
Loris. 

•low-lemurs, a. pi. 

ZooL. : The African genera Perodictlcus and 
Arctocebus. 

slow -loris, s. 

ZooL: Nycticebus tardigradus. Called also 
81ow Lemur, Slow-paced Lemur, and Bengal 
Sloth. 

slow-match, *. [Match (1), s. 2.] 

* slow-paced, a. Having & slow pace ; 
moving slowly. 

Slow-paced lemur ; [S low-lemur). 

* slow flighted, a. Slow to discern ; dull. 

* slow- winged, a. Flying slowly. 

M The slow-winged turtle." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, It 

slow-worm, sloe-worm, «. 

ZooL. : Anguis fragilit , the Blind- worm. 
Common throughout Europe, except in the 
more northern parts. It is from ten to four- 
teen inches in length, brownish gray with a 
silvery glance, and a dark line down the 
back. 

slow, v.t. & i. [Slow, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To slacken in speed : as, To slow a loco- 
motive or steamer. 

* 2. To delay, to retard. 

" I would I knew why It aboold be slowed.’ 

Shakesp. : Romeo Jt Juliet, tv. L 

t B. Tntrans. : To slacken speed : as, A 
locomotive slows. 

• fllow'-b&ck, «. [Eng. slow , a., and back] A 
lazy, idle fellow ; a lubber, a loiterer. 

** The slowbacks *nd luie bone* will none of tbl*."— 
Favour : Antiquity's Triumph over Novelty, p. e* 

slow'-Ish, a. [Eng. slow, a. ; -isfc.] Rather 
slow or dull. 

" A sloudsh klod of tport, *11 thing* taken Into con- 
^deration.*— Field, Oct. 3, 1&8S. 

slow -l$f, adv. [Eng. slow, a. ; -?y.] 

1. In a slow manner; not quickly or rapidly ; 
with stow motion or progress. 

" Like the oew moo a slowly, slowly 
Sinking in the purple dUtance." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xxli. 

2. Not soon ; not in a little time ; not with 
rapid progress ; gradually, tardily. 

” The chapel of 8t. iAuronce advances ao very slowly, 
that “ti* oot Impoeaible bat the family of MedicL* may 
be extinct before their borial place L* finUbed.'— 
Addison: On Italy. 

3. Not hastily ; not rashly or precipitately ; 
with due deliberation. 

4. Not promptly, not readily r as, He learns 
slowly. 

slow'-nSss, s. [Eng. slow; -new.] 

1. The quality or state of being slow ; want 
or absence of speed, rapidity, or velocity. 

" The slowness of the proce**ion." — Knox ; Christian 
Philosophy, App. L 

2. Length of time in wbich anything acts or 
Is brought to pass ; tardy advance or progress ; 
alow progression. 


3. Want of read In esa or promptness ; dul- 
Bess. 

"HU slowness of a pprehen *Icm."— Watrrlan <S ; Works, 
Vi >44. 

4. Absence of baste or rashness ; delibera- 
tion ; coolness or caution in deciding or pro- 
ceeding. 

5. Dilatoriness, procrastination, tardiness, 
sluggishness. 

6. Want of life or spirit ; dulness : as, the 
downess of an entertainment. ( Colloq .) 

Blows, s. pi [Slow.] A disease prevalent in 
some of the western and southern states of 
America ; milk-sickness (q.v.). 

Blub, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A slightly twisted 
roving of wool, intermediate between the 
carding and the yarn. 

Blub, v.t. [Slub, 5.] To draw out and slightly 
twist, as wool ; to form into elubs. 

fllub'-ber, *. [Eng. sZtt&, v. ; -«r.] 

1. One who slubs; one who msnagea a 
sluhbing-machine. 

2. *A slubbing-mschlne (q.v.). 

* Blub -ber, v.t. & i. [A variant of slabber 

(q.v.).] / 

A. Transitive: 

1. To do lazily, carelessly, or with careless 
hurry ; to slabber over. 

v " Slubber Dot buBla«M for my i»k«,“ 

Shakesp.: Merchant of r*nlc*,.il I. 

2. To stain, to daub, to cover carelessly, to 
ohscure. 

"Yon must bo content to slubber th* glosa of your 
now fortoooo with tbl* more itabbora taa boisterous 
expedition.”— Sh akesp.: Othello, L a 

3. To stain, to soil. 

" Smothered under the hahlt of » sebolsr, and slub- 
bered over with a certain rud* and clownish fashion.” 
— Wot ton 

B. Intrans. : To move or act in a slovenly, 
hurried manner. 

■ slub-ber-de-gul'-llin (11 as y), s. [Eng. 

slubber, and Prov. Eug. guUion (Eng. cullion)r= 
a mean wretch.] A dirty, mean wretch. 

"Thoo hut deserved. 

Base slubberdegullion. to be served 
As thou didst vow to deal with roe." 

Butler : Hudibras, L 11L MS. 

* slib -ber-ing, pr. par. or a. [Slub a he, i.) 

* Blub'-ber-ing-l^» adv. [Eng. slubbering; 

- ly .] In a slovenly, hurried, or imperfect 
manner. 

slub'-blng, pr. par., a., & a [Slub, v.) 

A.&B . As pr. par. & particip . adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Reducing the sliver of carded 
fibre to & uniform thickness by doubling and 
slightly twisting. 

8lnbblng-bllly, slubblng machlns, 

s. Tbe firat spinning-machine for drawing 
and twisting slightly the carding* orscribblings 
of wool. It consists ofa wooden frame, within 
which is a moving carriage containing a number 
of spindles rotated by a series of cords passing 
round the puliey of each spindle and connected 
with a drum extending the whole breadth of 
the carriage. The drum is turned by a crank- 
handle on a shaft connected by a band with 
the drum. 

Blud, s. [An abbrev. of sludge (q.v.).] 

Mining : A term given to tbe water and mud 
mixed together which runs off in washing 
some minerals. 

sludge, s. [Slush.] 

1. Mud, mire, eoft mud, slosh. 

" A vewel capable of couveyiDg from the eewage 
outfalls In the Themes oat to *ea 1,000 too* of mrui 
sludge."— Daily Newt, Feb. 1, ISM. 

2. Smaii floating pieces of ice or enow, 
sludge-door, sludge-hole, s. 

Steam-eng. : A hole in a steam-boiler at 
which mud or deposits are raked out. 

slhdg'-or, >. [Eng. sludg(e); -*r.] 

1. An instrument for boring in sludge or 
quicksand. 

2. A eand-pump. 

Bliidg'-ihg, *. [Eng. sludg(e); -Ing.) 

Hydr.-eng. : Stopping the crevices incident 
to the contraction of clay piled in embank- 
ments, hy mud sufficiently fluid to run freely. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wfct, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, s6n; mute, chb, cure, ^nite, cur, rule, ffcll; try, Syrian. », c© - e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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gliidg' ^ a. [Eng. sludge); -y.J Miry, 
sluahy. 

sluds, !. pi [Slud.) 

Mining : Half-roasted ore. 

slue, elew (ew as 6), v.t. St i. (Etym. doubt* 
ful.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To turn or twist about, 
(Often used reflexively with round.) 

2. Naut. : To turn round as a mast or boom 
about it* axis, withont removing it from its 
place. 

B. /nlrans. : To turn about ; to turn or 
twist round. 

slue-rope, i. 

Naut. : A rope applied for turning a spar or 
other object in a required direction. 

slued', [Slewed.] Intoxicated. 

Slug (1), slugge, *. [Sluo, v .] 

*L Ordinary Language : 

L A slow, heavy, awkward fellow; a 
Sluggard. 

••Thou drone, then snail, thon Hug l * Shaketp. : 
Corned.}/ of Errors. IL 3. 

2. A hindrance, an obstruction. 

** Money would be itlrring. If It wore not for this 
siugje. * — Bacon : Essays; Of Usury. 

*3. A slow-sailing vessel. 

“ Hia rendezvous for hi a fleet end for all stuggs to 
eome to.*— Pepys : Diary, Oct. 17. 1666. 

IL Zool: Any individual of the family 
Limscidffi (q.v.X They are naked, air-breath- 
ing molluscs, universally distributed, commit- 
ting great ravages in fields and gardsu crops 
in moist weather, but becoming dormant dur- 
ing frosts. The body is generally oval or 
oblong, elongated, from one to three inches in 
length ; the creeping disk, or sole of the foot, 
extends the whole length of the animal, but, 
like anaiU, slugs frequently raise their heads 
and move their tentacles in search of object* 
above them. They often climb trees, and can 
lower themselves to the ground by the accu- 
mulation of mucus at the extremity of the 
tail hardening into a gelatinous thread. 
They oviposit in moist places in spring and 
summer, often at root* of grass ; the egga 
resemble small oval clostera of jelly. Limax 
agrestis, the Gray Slug, la the commonest, snd 
L. maximus (or antiqitvrum), the Great Gray 
Slug, one of the largest specie*. Arion ater , 
the Black Slug, or Black Snail, snd A. agrestis , 
the Red Slug, are also plentiful. Various 
means are employed by gardeners to check 
tha ravages of these animals. One of the 
most efficacious ia the sprinkling of coal 
ashes, lime, or aoot round young and tender 
plants. [Sea-sluo.] 1 

Slug (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Print . : A strip of metal less than type 
high, and as long as the width of the column 
or page. Sings are naed to fill out a short 
page or between display lines. 

2. Firearms; An extemporized leaden pro- 
jectile formed by cutting bar or sheet lead into 
irregular masses. Uaed in esse of necessity 
as a substitute for balls or shot. 

M Some of the men were employed In cuttin* lead 
from the roof of the Marqnew's house snd shaping It 
Into slugs ." — Macaulay : Hitt. . Eng., ch. xiii. 

3. Metall. (PL) : Partialiy roasted ore. 

4. Hat-making : A hatter’s heating-iron, 
slug-shaped caterpillars, a. pi. 
Entom. : Nswman’a name for caterpillars 

shaped like a slug. They are sometimes 
downy or covered with short pile, are desti- 
tute of spines, and have two tail-like projec- 
tions directed backwards. Examples, the 
caterpillar* of Apatura iris , Hipparchia janira, 
and Arge gedathea (all butterflies). 

slftg (1), • slogge, * slugge, v.i. & L 

[Dan. slug ; Norw. sloka = to go heavily, to 
•loach (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To play the sluggard ; to be 
lazy nr sluggish. 

" He l*y not all night Hugging In a cabin under hia 
mantlo."— Spenser: State of Ireland. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To make sluggish. 

“ And it is still episcopacy that before all our eye* 
worse os and dug* the moat learned, and seeming re- 
ligious of our ministers. Milton : Deformation In 
England, hk. t 

2. To retard, to hinder. 


Slhg (2), v.t. & i. [Sluo (2), ».] 

A. Trans. : To load with a sing or slugs, as 
a gun. 

B. Intrans. : In breech-loading arms, which 
carry a bullet slightly larger than tha bora of 
the barrel, the bullet, when forced to assnms 
the sectional shape of the bore in the act 
of firing, is said to slug or be alngged. [See 
also Slog, v.i.] 

• slug'-a^bed, *. [Eng. slug (1), r., and bed.] 
One who Indulges in lying in bed; a sluggard. 

sliig'-gaxd, s. St a. [Eng. slug (1). 3. ; -ard.] 

A. As subst. : A person habitually lazy and 
Indolent. 

“ Go to the snt, thou Haggard; consider her wny* 
end be wiso." —Proverbs vi. s. 

* B. As adj. : Sluggish, lazy. 

“ For sprightly May rommsndi our youth to keep 

The vigils of her night, sod breaks their Hugjard 
sleep." Dryden: Palamon te Arcite, L 177. 

• slug'-gard-Ize, v.t. [Eng. sluggard; -ize.] 
To make sluggish or lazy. 

** Rather see the wonders of the world abroad. 

Than, living dully Huggardix'd st home. 

Wear out thy youth with shape lew Idleneea. 

Shakesp. .* Two Gentlemen of Verona, i. 7. 

• sliig'-gard-^, • slog-ard-ie, $. [Eng. 
sluggard ; -y.] Tbs state of a sluggard ; slug- 
gishness. 

" Arise, for shame, do way your Haggard** 

Wyatt : The Lower Unhappy. 


elug'-ger, §. [See Slogges, *., 1.] 

siug'-gish, a. (Eng. slug (IX «. ; -ish-] 

1. Habitually lazy or indolent ; slothful, 
dull, inactive, 

** But none of these things moved that sluggish and 
ignoble nature."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xri. 

2. Inert, inactivs ; having no power to 
move itself. 

M Matter, being Impotent, Huggith, end inactive, 
hath no power to stir or move iUelL" — Woodward. 

3. Slow ; having little motion. 

** Floating slowly down the current 
Of the Huggith Taquamenaw." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xrllL 

* 4. Dull, tame, stupid. 

5. Dull, inert, inactive. 

" Eicon hid sown the good seed in e Huggith soil 
end in ungeniil season. — Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., 
ch. Ui. 

• 6. Not volatile. 

•• Answerable to my conjecture, there remilned In 
the bottom i silt far more sluicrish thin the fugitive 
one of urine ." — Bogie ; Works, UL SOL 

Slug'-glsh-l^, adv. [Eng . sluggish; Ay.] In 
a sluggish manner ; lazily, Idly, indolsntly. 

M On shore they [sells] lie very Hoggishly, ind will 
not go out of our way*. '■ — Lampier : Voyage* (in. 16&3). 

slug'-gish-ness, *. [Eng. sluggish; -ness.] 

1. Tha quality or state of being sluggish ; 
natural or habitual laziness or indolence; 
sloth, dulness. 

2. Inertness ; want of power to movs. 

3. Slowness: as, the sluggishness of a 
stream. 

4. Duluess ; want or absence of spirit or 
life. 

M But It is probable tbit be wie guilty of nothing 
worse thin the haughty apathy and Hugghhnett chi- 
racteristio of hia nation. —Macaulay : Hitt. Eng. 
ch. xix. 

• alug'-g^, o- [Eng. slug (1), a. ; -y.J Slug- 
gish; lazy. 

H Thin eometh sompnolence, that is. Huggy slum- 
hring, which msketh a man hery, and dull in body 
and In sculo .” — Chaucer : The Pertonet Tale. 

Slu^e, • slu^e, s. [O. Fr. esduse (Ft. icluse ), 
from Low LaL exclusa = a floodgate ; lit. shut 
off [water], from Lat. exclusus, pa. par. of 
excludo = to exclude (q.v.); Dut. slugs, sluis; 
Dan. Hum ; Ger sddruse.] 

1. Hydr.-eng. : A waterway provided with a 
valve or gate by which the flow of the water 
Is controlled. It ia used in regulating the 
passage of water into and out of canal- 
locks and in tho hydraulic arrangement* for 
sluicing harbours to deepen the channels. 
They are also used on mill-streams to keep 
bsck the water when the mill ia at rest, and 
to regulate the flow when the mill is at work. 
They are also largely used in the hydraulic 
arrangements connected with irrigation works. 

** Moit of their town* ire thereby lneompus’d with 
water, which hy duces they c*n rootrict or dilite u 
they lilt."— Howell : Letters, hk. L, let, f, 

2. A tubulure ur pipe through which water 
Is directed at wilL 


3. The stream of water issuing through a 

floodgate. 

* 4. Any vent for water. 

“ Two other predou* drop* thit ready itood. 

Eich la their cryitil duicef Milton : P. L, t. ISA 

* 5. An opening ; that through which any 
thing flows. 

“ Through unieen Huiees of the iir.* 

LongfHlow : Golden Legend, il 

6. .* An Injection-valve (q.v.). 

slaice-gate, s. [Floodgate.] 

Sluice-valve, s. The sliding door which 
governs the opening through a sluice-gate. 
Sluice-valves st the mouth of a discharge 
pipe or main serve to control the exit of water 
from a reservoir. They ara of several kinds. 

Bluico-way, *. An artificial passage or 
channel into which water is admitted by a 
sluice. 

slul£ 0 , v.t. [Sloice, #.] 

1. To open a aluice or floodgate upon ; to 
let In a copious flood of water upon : as. To 
sluice a meadow. 

2. To wet or baths freely. (Colloq.) 

3. To scour or clganse out by means of 
alnices : as, To sluice a harbour or channel. 

* 4. To emit by or as hy a aluice ; to let 
gush out. 

“And conieqacntly, like • traitor coward. 

Sluir-d out his innocent soul through it ream* cf 
blood." Shaketp, : Richard //., L L 

• Slui'^y, a. [Eng. sluic(e); *y.] 

1. Falling in streams, as from a sluice} 
felling heavily or thickly. 

“ While Jove descends in Huicy sheets of rain. 

And ill the labours of mankind ire rain." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad r. Ill, 

2. Soaked with water. 

" She dibhlse on the cool and Huicy sands." 

Keats ; Endymion, L Ml, 

sliim, «. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. slump = boggy 1 
ground.] A low, dirty back street of a city, 
especially one inhabited by a poor criminit 
population ; a low neighbourhood. 

“There 1s little In the aathor’s observations OC 
slums and slum-life which his not been said before/ « 
Echo, Sept A 188L 

t sliim, v.i. [Slum, $.] To visit slums In f 
dilettante manner, rather than with the ob- 
ject of relisving the necessities of the poor. 

•' a wealthy lady went Humming through th* Dials 
the other day." — Referee, June 22, 1884. 

glum- be r, • slum- or -en, • slom-or, 
* Blom-ber. * alom-bren, v.i. & t. [A 
freq. from Slid. Eng. slumen = to alnmber, 
from slums = slumber ; cogn. with Dut 
sluimeren; Dan. slumre , freq. of slumme = to 
slumber ; Sw. slum ma — to alnmber ; slummer 
= slumber ; Ger. schlummem = to slumber ; 
schlummer = slnmber. For the inserted b t cf 
number, humble, &c.] [Sldmen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sleep lightly ; to doze. ( Psalm exit 4.) 

2. To sleep. 

" In fiery dreams the Dutch they still deetroy. 

And numbering smile at the imagined flames." 

Dryden: Annus MirabUis, Ixix. 

3. To be In a atate of inactivity, aloth, or 
negligence ; to be or lie dormant 

* B. Transitive : 

1. To lay to sleep. 

2. To stupefy, to stun. 

M To honest * deed after It was done, or to ilumJe- 
his conscience in the doing, he studied other iiceu- 
tives.'— Wotton. 


sliun'-ber, • slom-ber, *. [Slumber, n.] 

1. Light sleep ; sleep not deep or sound. 

" From carelessness it shall fell into Humber, and 
from a slumber it shall settle into a deep and long 
sleep ." — South : Sermons. 

2. Sleep, repose. 

slumber robe, «. A night-robe; afso 
a rag for covering one when sleeping. 


Blum'-ber-er, *. [Eng. slumber, v.; -er.] Out 
who slumbers ; a sleeper. 

** A tlumberer stretching on his bed." 

Donne : Progress of the Stout. 


slum'-ber-mg, slom-bring, pr. par., a., 

& «. [Slumber, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. db particip. adj. : (8ae 
the verhX 

C. As subst. : A state of alumber, sleep, er 


repose. 


** And ever lay 

Fandare a bed, halfo In a Hombring." 

Chaucer : Troilus * Oremida, IL 


boll, b6>; potlt, j^kl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e? 3 st. ph = £ 
•dan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun; -tion. -flon = shun, -dons, -tlous, -along = shfra. -hie, -die, Ac. = bd# 
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Sliim'-foer-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. slumbering ; 
- ly .] In a slumbering manner. 

* sliim’-ber-liind, s. [Eog. slumber, s., and 
tend.] Sleep; dreamland. 

■■ Take* hi* slrxuge rest At heart of /lumber] and."’ 

A. C. Sunburnt: Tri/tram of Ly one lit. vt, 

* sltim-ber-less, a. [Eng. slumber ; dess.] 
Sleepless. 

•sliim'-ber-oiis, * slum'-breus, a. [Eng. 
slumber ; -ot«.] 

1. Inviting to sleep ; causing or Indacing 
sleep ; sleepy, eoporilerous. 

" Flowery bod* that slumberous Influence kest. 
From popples breathed.” 

Thornton : Castle pf Indolence, L & 

2. Inclined to sleep ; alespy, drowsy. 

“ Aod wakes and flotls his slumberous eyes 
Wit with most delicious tears.’' 

Longfellow: Carillon. 

* slum'-ber-;^, * slom-bry, * slum'-bry, 

a. [Eng. slumber ; -y.] 

1. Inviting to sleep; causing sleep; slum- 
berous. 

2. Sleeping ; taking place In sleep. 

**In this slumbery agitation, whet hare yon heard 
her say V—Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. L. 

* slum'-breus, a. [Slumberous.] 

* slume, * sloumbe, #. [ A.S. sluma.) Slum- 
ber, sleep. 

*Blum-en,t>.f. [M. H. Ger. slummcn.] [Spume.] 
To slumber, to sleep. 

•lump (I), t?.i. [Etym. doobtful; cf. Dan. 
slumps =: to stumble or light upon ; slump = 
chance, hazard. But perhaps of imitative 
origin.] 

1. To fail or sink suddenly when walking on 
the surtace, as on Ice or frozen ground not 
strong enough to bear ths weight; to walk 
with sinking feet: to eink as in snow or mud ; 
to fall. 

2. To decrease or fall off suddenly ; as, prices 
or the demand for anything. 

Sliimp (2), v.L [Slump (2), *.] To throw 
together into a single lot or mass; to lamp 
together : as, To slump work or charges. 

sliimp (1), *• [Slump (1), v.) 

1. A boggy place ; soft, swampy ground ; a 
swamp, a marsh. 

2. The noise made by anything falliog into 
a hole or slump. 

3. A sudden fall, as In prices. 

Sliimp (2), *. [Dan. slump = a lot, a nomber 
of things indiscriminate] y ; Sw. slumpa = to 
buy things in a lump ; Dut. slomp = a mass, 
a heap.] The gross amount; the lamp: ae. 
To take things in the slump. 

sliimp'-^, a. [Eng. slump (1), s. ; -y.] Marshy, 
swampy, boggy; easily broken through. (Prov.) 

Biting, pret. it pa. par. o/v. [Slino, «.] 

8 lung-shot, s. A weapon consisting of 
a iesden or metal ball with a strap or chain 
attached, used by rowdies in America and 
elsewhere. 

Slunk, pret. t pa. par. qf v. [Slink.] 1 

Blur, v.t. [Icel. sldra = to trail, contr. from 
slodhra = to trail or drag one's self along; 
slixlh — a trail, a track, a slot; cf. O. Dut. 
sleuren, slooren = to drag, to trail ; sloorigh = 
filthy, aluttish ; Low Ger. sluren = to hang 
loosely; slurig, sludderig = lazy; Prov. Eng. 
slur = thin, washy mud; Norw. store — to 
sully.] [Sloor.] . 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. To soil, to sully, to contaminate, to 
tarnish, to pollute. 

*2. To obscure by running the different 
parts iuto each other. 

“The pert* oever appearing uncertain or confnsed, 
or, as * musician would **y, slurred."— Reynolds : Art 
0 f Painting. (Note M.) 

*3. To disparage by inainuation or innn- 
endo ; to calumniate, to traduce, to asperss ; 
to apeak slightingly of. 

4. To pass lightly over ; to pass with little 
notice. 

* fitadioui to please ths pea las of the tiroes, 

With periods, points, and tropes, he iJurTbUerfrae*." 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

5. To pronounce in an indistinct manner. 
*6. To cheat, originally by slipping or 


sliding a die in a particular manner ; hence, 
to trick, to cheat generally. 


“ What was the public faith found out for, 

But to slur men of what they fought for f * 

Butler : Rudibras, pt. It, c, % 

IL Technically: 


1. Jif«5ic: To sing or perform in a smooth, 
gliding style ; to run uotea into each other. 

2. Print. : To blur or double, as an imprea- 
sfoo from type ; to macule. 


Blur, * slurr, * slurre, a. [Slur, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A mark or stain ; a stigma, a slight re- 
proach or disgrace. 

** Those worthies seem to see no shame tn. 

Nor strive to pass * slur ou gainiug.'’ 

Cambridge : A Dialogue. 

*2. A trick, an imposition. 

** Without some flngeriu£ trick or *Zur." 

Butler : Miscellaneous Thought J. 

II. Technically: 

1. Knitting: A piece of metal in a stocking- 
frame which depresses the jack-siukersio suc- 
cession. 

2. Music: The smooth blending of two or 
more notes not on the same degree ; also a 

curved line ( or ^ placed over 

or under notes, directing that they are to be 
played legato. [Bind.] A slur is often nsed 
in modern mnsic to show the phrasing. In 
violin music a alur directs that ths notes 
under It are to be played with one bow. 
[Bowino.] 

3. Print . : A blurred impression, 
slur-cock, s. 

Knitting: A cam or wiper projecting from 
the traverse or carriage to lift ths jacks, and 
through them the jack-sinkers. 


slurred, a. [Slur.] 

Music: Marked with a alur; performed in 
a smooth, gliding styls, as notes marked with 
a slur. 


slur'-ry, r.i [Eng. slur ; -ry.) To dirty, to 
smear. 


Blush, sl5sh, *. [A variant of sludge (q.V.).] 

1. Siudge ; thin, watery mire ; soft mad. 

2. Snow in a state of liquefaction; half- 
melted snow. 

" To block up streets, divert accustomed truffle, 
turn solid pavement into slush.*'— Daily Telegraph, 
Kept. 1*. 1S85. 

3. A mixtnre of grease and other materials 
used for lubrieatlon. 

4. Whltelead and lime used in pain ting bright 
parte of machinery to prevent their rusting. 

5. Ths refuse fat or grease, eapecially of 
salt meat, skimmed off In cooking, particu- 
larly on shipa. 

6. Mawkish or silly Ideas, either oral or 
written ; sentimental trash. (CoUoq.) 

slush-bucket, s. 

Naut.: A bucket kept In the tops, to 
grease the masts, sheete, Ac., to make all run 
smoothly. 

Blttsh, v.t. [Slush, a.] 

1. To wash roughly ; to alnica : as, To slush 
a floor. 

2. To cover with a mixture of white lead 
and lime, sa the bright parts of machinery, 
to prevent their rusting. 

3. To grease or coat with slush, as & mast. 

filuahed, pa. par. or a. [Slush, t>.] 

slushed up, a. Grouted. [Grout, t?.] 

slilsh-y, slo8h-& a. [Eng. slush; -y.] 
Countering of alush or aoft mud, or of eoow 
and water; covered with slush; also, trifling, 
silly, or trashy in sentiment. 

slut, • Bln tte, * slout, a [Icel. slottr = a 
heavy, clownish feliow, from slota = to droop; 
Sw. diai. sl&ta =an idle woman, a alut ; sldter 
= an idler ; slota — to be idle ; Norw. sloth — 
an idler; sluta — to droop ; Dan. slatts = a 
alut; slat = looss, flsbby ; Dut. sloddt = a 
slut, a sloven ; icel. slodhi— a aloven ; Ir. & 
Gael, siaodaire — a lszy peraon, a sluggard ; 
slapaire, slapair = a sloven.] 

1. A woman who is careless or negligent of 
cleanliness, and ia dirty or untidy in dreas, 
person, furniture, &c. 

U’ The term was originally applied to males 
as well as to females. 


2. A term of slight contempt for a woman. 

•• Hold up. you sluts. 

Your aprons xnouuUut ; you re not on. th able." 

Shakesp, : I'tmon q f Athens, Iv. 8. 

* 3. A servant-girl ; a drudge. ( Pepys .) 

4 . A female dog, a bitch. ( Amer .) 

* Bliit, v.L [Slut, 8.] To befoul. 

** Tobacco's damnable infection slutting the body." 

Sylvester: Tobacco Battered, 58*. 

slut^h, s. [A form of sludge, or rfu«h.] Siudge, 
mire, aluslu (Pror.) 

Blhtfh'-y, a. [Eng. slnlch ; -y. 1 Siushy, 
miry. 

sluth-h6iind f «. [Sleuthhound.] 

slut'-ter-y, s. [Eng. slut; -ry.] The cha- 
racter, qualities, or habits of a slut ; habitual 
neglect of cleanliueaa, tidiness, or order ; dirti- 
ness of clothes, peraon, or furniture ; slovenli- 
ness. 

“ Cur radiant quoen bates slats and sluttery.* 

Shakesp. : Merry Wive* pf Windsor K, 

Blut'-tlsh, * slut-tyssho, a. [Eng. slui; 
- ish .] 

1. Like a alut; characteristic of or befitting 
a slut ; marked by want of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, or order In dreas, person, or furniture ; 
slovenly. 

“The Span yard©# ... be sluttynhs snd lon«y." — 
Berners : Froissart; Cronycle, vol. It., ch. ixxb 

*2. Belonging or pertaining to a woman of 
loose behaviour ; meretricious. 


Bliit'-tlsh-ljr, adv. [Eng. sluttish ; • ly .] In ft 
sluttish manner ; dirtily, negligeotly. 

“ SliittUKly conceived or wrltten.‘‘— Sandy/: Stats 
Of Religion. 

slfit'-tish-ness, * slut-tish-neaso, ». 

[Eng. sluttish ; -ness.] The qualities, manners, 
or practice of a slut ; waut of cleanliness, tidi- 
ness, or order tn clothes, peraon, or furniture. 

“Well, praised be ths geds for tby foal q mi ! slut- 
tDhness may come hereafter .”— Shakes a. : As Tou Lika 
It, 111. *. 


sly, * Bile, * slch, * sleigh, * sllgh, * slygh 

a. & adv. [icel. slcegr =aly, cunning; coga. 
with S w. slug ; Dan. slug , im ; Low Ger. slou ; 
Ger. schlau ; Sw. slog — cunning, dexterous,] 
A. As adjective: 

* 1. CantJoua, wily, sharp. 

"Bew slygh as serpen tla, and simple as dowuls.’ — 
Wy clift : Matthew x. 

2. Meanly artful, crafty, or insidious ; cun- 
ntng ; proceeding by crafty or underhand 
ways ; not open or frank. 

“Envy Is * eared plant; some fibres of It are 
rooted almost io every mail's nature, aud it wdrks in 
* sly and imperceptible maimer.”— Watts. 


3. Using good-humoured and innocent wile*, 
or stratagems ; arch : as, a sly remark 
* 4. Thin, flue, alight, slender, subtle. 


" Covered with lids devis'd of aobstance sly." 
mr% A . Spenser:/-.^ I L lx. 4ft 

* B. As adv. : Slyly. 

% For ths difference between sly and cun- 
ning , see Cunning. 


% On the sly , t By the sly : In a sly or secret 
manner ; secretly ; not openly. 


Bly-boots, s. A sly, cunning, or artful 
person. (Generally used playfully.) 

" The frog called the lazy ooe several tlmea, bat la 
▼aIu ; there was no such thlug as stirring him, though 
the sly-boots heard well enough all the whll#."— Adven- 
tures of Abdulla, 82. 


sly-silurns, #. [Sheat-fish.] 


sly--!?, adv. [Eng. sly: -ly.] In ft sly man- 
ner; cunningly, artfully, craftily, slliy. 


Bly'-nSss, *. [Eng. sly; -n«ss.] The quality 
or state of being aly ; artful eecrecy ; crafti- 
ness, cunning. 

•* With wontsd wile and slyness. " 

thrift ; Bhsridans Submission. 

Slype, «. [Cf. Dut sluip deur = a eecret door; 
sluip hoi — & corner to creep into ; sluipen — 
to sneak, to slip.] A passage between two 
walls. 

IT A narrow atrip of land between the walls 
of New College, Oxford, and the old city wall, 
Is still called The Slype. 


sma’, a. [Small.] (Scotch.) 

sm^ck (1), v.i. [Smack (1), ».] 

1. To have a taste ; to be tinctured with any 
particular taste. 

2. To have a tincture or quality infhsed ; to 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camol, her, there; pine, pit, Bire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
4>r a wore, work, who, son ; mute, cilb, euro, pjiltc, our, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, se, oo = e ; oy qu = kw« 
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show or exhibit the presence or influence of 
any character* quality, or the like. (Followed 
by of) 

" All sects, ell smack cf this Tice." 

Shakesp. t Measure for Measure, 1L *. 

smftcU (2), v.U & <. [Of imitative origin i cf. 
tjw. smacka = to smack ; Sw. dial. smakka == to 
throw down noisily ; srrtdkk = a light, quick 
blow with the hand ; smakka = to hit smartly ; 
Dan. smaekke = to slam, to bang ; smcck — a 
smack, a rap ; Low Ger. smakken = to smack 
the lipa ; O. Dnt. smacken, Dut. smakken = to 
sast on the ground, to fling; Dut. smak = 
\ loud noise ; Gcr. schmatzen = to smack. 
Smack (1) and smack (2) are quite distinct, 
though they have often been confused.1 (Skeat.) 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To give a sharp etroke or slap to : as, To 
imack a person's face. 

2. To make a loud, eharp noise by striking 
with ; to crack. 

" The boy then mock'd hia whip, *,nd fast 
The home acamperod through the rain.” 

Wordneorth : A lies Fell. 

3. To make a eharp noise by opening the 
lips quickly. 

4. To kiss with a sharp noise. 

‘“God hless thee, in cure,' the bridegroom wid. 

And smaki her ou the lipe.” . . 

Warner : Albion* England, pt. It, ch. lv. 

B. Intrans. : To make a 6harp noise by the 
sndden aeparation of the lipa. 

44 lu vain I tute. and lip aud smack.” 

Lloyd ; Familiar Epistle to il Friend. 

T To smack at : To relish, as shown by 
smacking the lipa. 


smack (1), # smack©, *smak, s. [A.S. 

muse — taste ; smeegan, smceccan = to taste ; 
cogn. with O. Dnt. smacck= taste, smack, or 
flavour ; swaecken = to savour ; Dut smaken 
to taste ; Dan. smag = taste ; smage — to taste ; 
Sw. smak = taate ; smaka ~ to taste ; Ger. 
gtschmack = taste ; schmecken — to taste ; Low 
Ger. smekken = to taste.] 

* 1. Taste, flavour. 

44 The but or tmacke of aarerte ...It hot* and hit* 
tog."— P. Holland: Plinle, tik. xix.. ch. xli. 

2. A slight taste or flavour; savour, tinc- 
ture. 

“ Your lordship, though not clean past your yonth, 
bath yet some smack of age in you," — JShakesp. : 2 
Henry 17., i. 2. 

* 3. Pleasing taste ; a relish. 

*' Stack pease upon 
To cover It quickly let owner rep 
Lest dove aud the cadow there finding a tmacfc, 

With ill stormy weather do perish thy stack." 

Tuster: Husbandry. 

4. A flavour, a 6avonr ; a slight taste or ex- 
perience. 

" If good Madam Squlntum my work should abuses 
May I venture to give her a smack of my muse." 

Anstey: New Bath (iuid*. 

* 5. A small quantity, a taste. 

44 H’ essays the wimble, often drawn it back. 

And deals to thirsty servants hut a smack." 

Drydcn : Pertius, sat. IT. 

*6. A slight or anperficlal knowledge; ft 
smattering. 

44 He hath a smack of all neighbouring language^"— 
Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends Well, It. 1. 


smack, *. [Smack (2), ».) 

1. A quick, smart blow, as with the flat of 
the hand ; a slap. 

2. A quick, sharp noise, as after a relished 
taste, or a hearty kiss ; a similar noise made 
by cracking a whip. 

44 He . . . kiss'd her Ups, 

With ench a clamorous vnack, that at the parting 

All the charch echo’d.* 

Shakcsp. : Taming of the Shrew, lit X 

Am lick (3). A [0. Dut. smacks, smak ; Dan. 
smakke ; Ger. schmacke; prob. for snack ; cf, 
A.S. snacc = a smack ; I cel. snskkja ; Dan. 
snekks; and so called from Its anake-like 
movement in the water.] 

Naut. : A one-masted vessel, resembling a 
Bloop or a cutter, as the case may be, used In 
the coasting trade. The Leith (Scotland) 
smacks ran as high as 200 tons. 

4 * The smack Is a Teaeel that Is rigged llko • cutter, 
and it is not necessary that a vessel should be a fishing 
boat In order to be called a smack.’’— Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 26, 1886. 

smAck, adv. [Smack (2), v .] In a sudden and 
direct manner, as with a smack or Blap. 

smack-smooth, adv. Openly ; without 
obstruction or Impediment ; smoothly level. 

smack' er, a [Eng. smack, y . ; *<r.) 

1. One who smacka. 

2. A smack ; a loud kiss. 


• emJlck'-er-lng, s. [Smack (1), *.] A smat- 
tering. {Ward : Sermons , p. 83.) 

Bm&ck'-Ing, pr. par. & a. [Smack (2), v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Making a sharp, brisk eonnd; 
hence, brisk. 

# sm&ck'-ly, adv. [Eng. smack (2), T. ; -ly . J 
With a emack or smacking sound. 

Smatk, s. [Iceb smrykr, smsykinn — mean- 
spirited, timid.] A silly fellow, a puny fellow, 
& paltry rogue. (Scotch.) 

44 ‘O, I have heard of that smaik,' eaid the Scotch 
merchont, iuterruptiug him.’'’— Bcott: Hob Hoy, xxiii. 

smair'-dock, *. [Scotch *mafr = smear, and 
Eng. dock (l).] 

Bot. : Burner dbtusifolins (Prior). Named 
from having been formerly used in making 
healing ointment. (Jamieson.) 

* emal-ach, a [Smallaoe.] 

Smal-kaT-dlc, a. [See def.] Of, or pertain- 
ing to Smalkald, a town of Germany, in the 
province of Fulda, eleven miles north of 
ileiningen. 

Smalkaldlc Articles, *. pi 

Hist. : Articles of guarantee drawn up by 
Lnther, at Wittenberg, in 1536, and subscribed 
by the theologians present at a meeting of 
the League in 1537. It was a summary of the 
religious principles of the League, designed 
to be presented to the Council proclaimed 
by Pope Paul III. 

Smalkaldlc League, a 

Hist: A defen aive alliance, formed In 1531, 
between the whole of Northern Germany, 
Denmark, Saxony, and Wiirtemburg, with 

S ortiona of Bavaria and Switzerland, for the 
efence of the Protestant religion and the poli- 
tical freedom of its adherents against Charles 
V. and the Catholic Powers. The struggle 
known as the War of Smalkald commenced in 
1540, and was carried on with varying for- 
tune on both sidea [Interim], till the objects 
of the League were attained In 1552, when 
Maurice, Elector of Saxony, compelled the 
Emperor to ^rant the treaty of Passim, which 
was ratified in 1555. 


email, * emal, * emale, a. & s. [A.S. smcel 
:= small, thin ; cogn. with Dut., Dan., & Sw. 
8mal = narrow, thin ; Goth, smals = email ; 
Ger. schmal = narrow, thin, slim.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Little In size ; not large, not great ; of 
little dimensions ; not big ; diminutive. 

2. Little In degree, quantity amount, or 
number. (Acts xix. 23.) 

3. Little In duration ; short 


44 After «on« small tpac&" 

Shakesp. : As Tow Like It, lr. A 


4. Being of little moment, weight, or Im- 
portance ; trifling, Inconsiderable, petty. 

44 8o small a fault.* 4 

Shakesp, : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. L. 

5. Gf little genius, talent, worth, or ability ; 
petty, poor. 

44 Knowiog by fame, small poets, small rrmeleiana. 
Small painters, and still smaller politicians." 

11 arte. 


6. Gf little strength ; of poor quality ; 
weak : as, small beer. 

7. As applied to the voice : ■ 

* (1) Fine ; of a clear and high eonnd. 

44 Thy small pipe 

Is. as tbe maiden's organ, shrill ana sound." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, i. 4. 


(2) Gentle, soft ; not loud. 

44 After the fire a still small voice."—! Kings xix. 11 


8. Characterized by littleness of mind or 
character; indicating little worth; narrow- 
minded, selfish, ungenerous, mean, petty, 

B. As substantive : 


L The small or slender part of anything : 
as, the small of tbe leg. 

2. (PI.): Small-clothes, breeches. 

44 Wear a negative coat and positive smaTlt.* 

Hood: Miss Kilmantegg. 

3. (Pt) : The Little-go or previous examina- 
tion. Now called ResponBions. 

44 Looklog forward with annoyance to the rather 
childish first examination, In Oxford language knowu 
U Smalls.”— Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 283. 


T Small of an anchor : 

Naut. : The part of the shank immediately 
under the etock. 


small-arms, s. pi. A general term in- 
cluding muskets, rifles, carbines, pistols, &c. t 
as distinguished from cannon. 

small-beer, «. Beer of a poor, . weak 

quality. 

1 * (1) To chronicle small leer: To be engaged 
In trivial occupations. 

“ To *uckle fooli and chronicle small beer 

Shakesp. : Othello, il. 1. 

(2) To think small leer of anything: To bar# 
a puor opinion of it. 

small-bur, s. 

Bot : Triumfetta Lappulct 

small-burdock, a. 

Bot. : XantMum StrumarUt 

small-cardamom, e. 

Bot. : Amnmum Cardamomum. 

* small-chat, s. Small talk, gossip. 

44 Some small-chat and guinea expectation.” 

Dry den: An Epilogue. 

small-chisel, s. A burin or graver used 
by en gravel’s, chasers, <5tc. 

small-clothes, a pt The male nether 
garments, as trousers, breeches, Ac. ; smalls. 
44 You'd better walk about begirt with brier*. 

Instead of coat and small-clothes.'’ 

Byron : Beppo, IT. 

small-coal, s. 

* 1. Little wood, coals that used to be sold 
to light Area. 

44 When small-coal murmur* to the hoaner throat." 

Gay: Trivia, IL 36. 

2. Coal not in lumps or large pieces. 
Small-coal man : One who eella coal in small 
quantities, usually in connection with other 
articles, as greengrocery, &c. 

small-craft, 8. A vessel, or vessels in 
general, of a amail size, 
small-crepitation, a 
Pathol.: A sound of the bursting of ali> 
bubbles In the mucous secretion existing In 
the emaller vesicles of the lungs In bronchitis, 
and still more in pneumonia. 

small-debts, s. pt 

1. In England, such debts as' are usually 
sued for in the county courts. 

2. In Scotland, debts under £12, rec6ver» 
able by summary process in the sheriff court. 

Small-debt court : A court for the recovery 
of email debts : in England, the county courts ; 
in Scotland, the sheriff courts. 

small-fruits, s. pt Fruits raised in 
market-gardens, such, as strawberries, rasp- 
berries, and the like. 

small-fry, s. Small creatures collectively ; 
young children; persons of no importance. 
(CoUoq.) [Fay (2), a.] 

* email-band, a. The band -writing used 
In ordinary correa pondence, as distinguished 
from text or large-hand. 

small-hours, s. pt [Houa.] 
email-intestine, a [Intestina] 
small -lupine, a. 

Bot. : Lupinus nanus. 
small-m on ar da, a. 

Bot. : Pycnanthemum monarddla. 
small nailed seal, a. 

Zoot : Phoca leptonyx . [Sea-leopard. J 
small-palm, «. 

Bot : Sabal Palmetto. 
emallp cppormlnt, 

Bot . : Thymus Fiperella. 
email-pica, «. 

Print. : A 6ize of type between long primer 
and pica. 

This line is Small Pica. 

* email-piece, a. A Scotch coin, worth 

about 2 «d. sterling. 

small -pox, a 

Pathot : Variola ; a contagious disease, dis- 
tinguished by an eruption of the akin, passing 
through several stages, from simple congestion 
of the papill®, followed by email red spots, 
which develop serous Infiltrations, called ve- 
sicles, with their characteristic central de- 
pression, changing to puatules, which invade 
the deeper tissue under the akin, aud lesv« 


bofr, b6^j ptfdt, cat, $611, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. -ing. 

-clan, -tian = Shan* -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -gion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, «c. = Dpi, dpi. 
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cicatrices in the form of pitting. After the 
pustules have formed, a crust is produced, con- 
tracting in the centre, and ultimately falling 
off, when in favourable cases, recovery takes 
place; but often sloughing, pyaemia, pneu- 
monia, laryngitis, Ac., supervene, and increase 
the danger to life. The sight also ia liable to 
be destroyed by the formation of pnstules on 
;he comes, and ths eruption is also found in 
levere cases in the nostrils, mouth, and Dtber 
mucous passages. The period of incubation 
ig usually about twelve days, in which feven 
headache, backache, and restlessness and 
inxiety are prominent symptoms. Three days 
kfter the invasion of the initial fever, the 
eruption appears, going on to suppuration, 
with secondary fever about the eighth day, and 
terminating from ths eleventh to the four- 
teenth dsy, with desiccation, which lasts for 
three to six weeks or more, according to the 
severity of the attack. There are three chief 
forms of the disease, variola discreta (simple 
small-pox), nsually terminating in recovery; 
vorioio conjluens (confluent small-pox, where 
the spots run into one another), iu which 
almost half the cases end fatally ; and variola 
hemorrhagica (the spots beiog of a purplish- 
black from haemorrhagic effusions), usually 
fatal in forty-eight hours. Vaccination (q.v.) 
is ordioarily a preventive, and where it does 
not prevent, greatly modifies ths disease, 
although fatal cases sometimes occur among 
vaccinated persons. The mortality from 
emall-pox unmodified by vaccination is about 
60 per cent. [Re vaccination.] From the 
very contagious nature of the disease, isolation 
of the patient, and vaccination or revaccina- 
tion of all who have bean in contact with him, 
are absolutely indicated to prevent it be- 
coming, as it too freqaently does through 
neglect of these precautions, epidemic. 

small-reed, i. 

Bot. : The genus CalamagroetU (q.v.). 

small stuff, a. 

Mrat. : A term applied to apnn-yarn, mar- 

>e, and the smallest kind of ropes. 

small-talk, s. Light conversation, gossip. 
Small -tithes, a. pi. [Tithe.] 

small wares, s. pL The name given to 
textile articles of the tape kiod, narrow bind- 
ings of cotton, linen, silk, or woollen fabric ; 
plaited sash-cord, braid, Ate. ; also to bnttons, 
hooka, eyes, aad other dress trimmings, Ac. 

4 gmAll, v.U [Shall, a.] To make email or 
less. 


qma.ll, c iv. [Shall, a.] 

* 1, In or to a little degree or quantity ; 
little. 


“It my mood." 

Shake rp. : Hap* of Lucr*c *, 1 , 373 . 


2. In or into gmall particles ; finely : as, To 
pound sugar small 
* 3. With a high and clear sound. 

44 She « peak a small, like* woman ," — Shakes p. : Merry 
Wive* of Windsor. L L 

4. Timidly : as, To sing small— Le., to speak 
hnmbly through fear. ( CoUoq .) 


small -age (ago as lg\ • small-ache, 
* smal-ach, i. [Eng. small and * ach — 
parsley, as distinguished from Smyrmum 
Olusatrum, the Great Paraley. (Prior.).] 

Bot. : Apium graveolcns. [Apium.] 

“ SmaUage is rwlsed by slips or seed, which la red- 
dish. sud pretty hlg, of * roundish oval figure.”— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

mall -Iah, a. [Eng. small, e. ; -tsA] Rather 
g mail. 

" Smallish in the girdles ted e.” Remount of the Ro**. 


nail ness, * smal-ness, s. [Eng. small , 

a. ; -7i«s.] 

]. The quality or state of being small or of 
little dimensions ; littleness of size or extent 

“That sort of animals beiog. by reason of their 
Smallness, the Ottestof those furnished with lungs.*’— 
Boyle : Weeks. iii. *76. 

2. Littleness of quantity, amount, or value : 
a a, the smallness of a bill. 

3. Littleness in degree : as, the smallness 
of pain. 

4. Littleness in force or strength; weak- 


M When the greatness of his charge exceeds 
The smallness of his powers.” 

Daniel : Ciwil Wart. ML 

5. Littleness of importance; incopaider- 
ableneas : as, the smallness of an affair. 


♦ 6. Fineness, softness, melodiousness, 
clearness : as, the smallness of a female voice. 

emails, a. pi. [Shall, s., 8.] 

* emal'-l^, adv. [Eng. small ; -ly.) 

1. In a small quantity or degree ; little. 

• 4 The Frenchmen seeing they could not that war 
prevail, continued their battery butamatty. on which 
before they hiui spent 1.&00 shot in % dsy. — Burnet : 
Records ; King Edward (in. 4). 

2. By few people. 

“Venolph snd his psmiuoure were smaUy Acoom- 
pAnyeU.”— Fabyan : Cronycle, ch. clii. 

smalt, 3 . [Ttal. smalto, from O. H. Ger. smalz- 
jan; M. H. Ger. sme!zrn = to smelt (q.v.); 
Ger. schmelzen; Dut. smalt.] 

Chem.: A vitreous substance prepared by 
melting roasted cobalt ora with silica and 
potash, and grinding the product to a fine 
powder. It is sometimes called powder-blue, 
and ia used to give a blue tines tn writing- 
paper, linen, and starch, ana, not being 
affected by fire, is frequently employed in 
painting earthenware. 

smalt -ine, smalt'-Ite, *. [ItaL smalto = 
smalt, enamel; suff. -inc, -i<« (Min,); Ger. 
speiskobalt.] 

Min . : An isometric metallic mineral, oc- 
curring sometimes in crystals iu which ths 
cubic faces mostly predominate, but more 
frequently massive. Hardness, 6*5 to 6 ; sp. 
gr. 6*4 to 7*2 ; lustre, metallic ; colour, tin- 
white to steel-gray; streak, grayish-black; 
brittle. Compos. : somewhat variable owing 
to the replacement of a part of the cobalt by 
nickel, bat typical kinds would contain, 
arseaic, 72*1 ; cobalt, 9*4 ; nickel, 9*5 ; iron, 
9*0=100, corresponding with the formula, 
(Co,Fe,Ni,)A92. Dana divides aa fellows : (1) 
Cobaltic = sinaltine ; (2) Nickeliferous = chlo- 
anthite, in which cobalt is sometimes almost 
absent ; (3) Ferriferous = safflerite, which 
contains over ten per cent of iron. Mixtures 
of thesa lead to other groops, which however 
blend more or less with one another. Found 
in veins frequently associated with silver. 


B. At adjective : 

L Causing a sharp, quick, lively pain; 
smarting, pungent, pricking. 

“Their softest toach are smart as liiAnU’ etlng*." 

Shakesp. : t Henry *7., iu. 1 

2. Keen, sharp, severe, poignant : as, a 
smart pain. 

3. Vigorous, sharp, severe : as, a smart 
skirmish. 

4. Producing any effect with force or vigour ; 
vigorous, strong, effective : as, a smart blow. 

5. Brisk, fresh : as, a smart breeze. 

6. Brisk, quick ; performed briskly ; as, a 

smart walk. § 

7. Brisk, vivacious, lively, witty. 

8. Brisk, active ; quick in action ; not dull 
or slew. 

“And ilghs for the smart comrade* he Km left." 

Cowper : Task, lv. 46S. 

9. Quick, intelligent, clever, sharp: as, a 
smart business man. 

10. Keen or sharp, as in making bargains; 
well able to take esre of cne'e own interests ; 
sharp ; using sharp practices. {Amer.) 

11. Acute and pertinent; witty, to the 
point : as, a smart answer. 

12. Dressed in a showy manner, spruce. 

13. Heavy, eevere, sharp : aa, a smart sen- 
tence. 

C. As adv. : Smartly. 

“ For to lode hym a withe And smarts." 

Cover: C. A., vll. 

smart money, «. 

1. Money paid by a person to buy himself 
off from some unpleasant difficulty or predi- 
cament : specif., 

(1) Mil. : Money paid by a recruit, before 
being swem in, to be free from his engagement. 

(2) Law : Excessive or vindictive damages ; 
damages in excess of the injury dons : such 
damages are given in cases of gross miscon- 
duct or cruelty on the part Df the defendant. 

2. Money allowed to soldiers and sailors 
for wounds and injuries received in service. 


emaltz, s . [Shalt.] 

• enUtr'-^gd, * ema-r&g'-dils, a [Lat. 
smaragdus, from Gr. apapaySos (smaragdos) = 
an emerald (q.v.) ; O. Fr. smaragde, terrier- 
aultc.] The emerald ; also applied to the 
jasiter, beryl, malachite, Ac. 

" A Uhle of fold richly Adorned with carbuncle*, 
smaragdes. And other prociou* itooeA.”— Bonn* : Hist. 
Septuagint, p. 194. 

sma-r&g'-dme, a. [Lat smarapdintw.] Per- 
taining to emerald ; consisting of or resem- 
bling emerald ; of an emerald green. 

sma-r&g'-dite, s. [Lot. rmaragd(us) ~ sn 
emerald ; suff. - ite (JftTt.).] 

Min. : A variety of Amphibole (q.v.), of a 
light grass-green colour, belonging (according 
to Dana and others) to the aluminous division 
of the amphibcies. Occurs frequently with 
the ill-de fined form of felspar called Saussurite 
(q.v.), constituting the rock called Gabbro. 

sma-r8,g-d6--ch&l'-$Ite, a [Lat- smarag- 
dus = emerald ; Gr. (chalkos) = copper, 

and auff. -ite (Min.).J 

Min. : The same as Atacamite and Dioptase 
(q.v.). 

B mar -Is, e. [Lat., from Gr. a-fiapU ( smaris ) 
= a small sea-fish mentioned by Oppian.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of small Percidae, with 
six species, from the Mediterranean. Body 
ohlong or cylindrical, with very small ciliated 
scales ; mouth very protractile, teeth villi- 
form, palate toothless ; caudal forked. 

smart, * smarte, * smerte, a., a., A adv. 
[Dut. smart, svu^rt : Low Ger. smart; Dan. 
smerte ; Ger. schmerz ; Russ, smart ; Lith. 
smertis = death ; Sw. smdrta .] [Smart, t?.] 

A. At yiibsfanfire ; 

1. A sharp, quick, Bvely pain ; a pricking 
local pain. 

44 And thU w« dcnominAtc he*t, from th«t b«*t 
known effect we find it h*ve u(>on our»clve* In rnisinj? 
A horning smart tn our fleeh.* 4 — Search : Light qf 
Mature, vol. L, pt. i.. ch. vii. 

2. 8evere pain cf mind ; sharp, pungent 
grief. 

**And mourn* with macb And freq«ent smart.* 

Coeeper : Otney Hymns, xlU. 

3. A contraction of amart-monay (q.v.). 

4. A fellow that affects smartness, brisk- 
ness, or vivacity. {Slang.) 


smart-ticket, s. A certificate granted 
to a seaman when hurt, maimed, or disabled 
In the service, showing that he is entitled to 
smart-money, or an allowance for wounds or 
injuries received in the service. 

smart-weed, 4. 

Bot. : Polygonum Hydropiper , called also 
Arse-smart. The English names refer to the 
acrid qualities of the plant, which Is from one 
to three feet high, snd grows in watery places. 
[Polygonum.] 


smart, * smerte, v.L A t. [A.8. smeortan , 

cogn. with Dut smarten = to give paio; 
smart ~ pain; Dsn. smerte; Sw. smarta; 

O. H. Ger. tmerzan = to pain, smerza = smart, 
pain ; Ger. schmerzen = to smart ; schmerx =. 
smart, pain ; Lat mordeo = to bite.] 

A- Intransitive : 


1. To feel a lively, pungent pain ; to ba the 
Beat of a pungent, local pain, as from some 
piercing or irritating application. 

•* I hAT* torn* wound* upon m« And they smart." 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, L 4. 


2. To feel pungent pain of mind; to feel 
sharp pain ; to suffer evil consequences ; to 
suffer, to bear a penalty. 

44 Some of u* will smart for It." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, v.L 


B. Trans. : To cause a lively, pungent pain 


in. 


smart'-en, r.t [Eng. smart; -en.] To make 
smart or sprues ; to render brisk, lively, 
smart, or active. (Frequently with up: as. 
To smarten one's self up.) 

smar'-tle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To waste 
away. ( Prov .) 

smart -1^, • emert-ly, adv. lEng. smart , u.; 
-ly.} 

1. In a smart manner; so as to emart; 
with sharp, pungent pain. 

2. Quickly, briskly. 

44 Aud therwlth ha *terta op tmertty and en*t down 
* grot*." Chaucer: TaleqfBeryn. 

3. Vigorously, actively, sharply. 

“The art, ord«r. And gr»ritr of the** orooeedingB. 
where short. *eTere. conat*nt role* were *et. And 
smartly punned. mAd* th*m leu taken uotioe ot. 
— Clarenaon : Ciwil War. 

4. Sharply, wittily, briskly: aa. He an- 
s we red smartly. 


<&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pflt, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whd, s^n; mute, ouh, ciire, ynito, our, rule, full; try, Sjfrloou «* ce = e; ey = a; QU = kw» 
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5. Sharply, heavily: as, He paid smartly 
for his conduct. 

6. Showtiy, in a showy manner, sprucely: 
as. He dresses smartly. 

smart' -ness, *. [Eng. smart , a. ; 

1. The quality or state of being smart; 
acuteness, poignancy, keenness, pungency. 

2. Quickness, briskness, vigour : as, the 
smartness of a blow. 

3. Sharpness, wittinesa vivacity, cleverness. 

“ No smartness in the Jeet.** Covrper: Task, L 469. 

* 4. Sharpness, severity : as, the smartness 
of a penalty. 

5. Showiness, spruceness : as, smartness of 
dress. 

6. Sharpness in dealing with others ; keen- 
ness in business. 


•m&sh, v.t. <fc i. [A word of comparatively 
recent introduction. Sw dial, smaskc ss to kiss 
with a loud noise, to smack ; smask =: a slight 
explosion, a crack, a report.] 

A. Trans. : To break tn pieces by violence, 
to dash to piecea. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To go to pieces, to be mined, to fail, to 
become bankrupt. (Frequently with up.) 
( Colloq .) 

2. To otter base coin. (Slang.) 

sm&sh, a [Smash, v .] 

1. A breaking to pieces. 

2. Ruin, destruction, feilore, bankruptcy. 

"If It . . . cornea to oat-and-ont smash and telling 
Bp S—Dady Telegraph, Dec. **, IMA 

3. Iced brandy-sod-water. (Slang.) 

^ AU to smash : All to pieces. (Vulgar.) 

■mash-up, a Total ruin. 

" There «u a final smash-up of hit party u well a a 
hU awn repo tation. " — «8t. James's Gazette, Jan. 23, 1867. 

sm&ah-er, i. [Eng. smash ; -cr.) 

1. One who or that which smashes or 
breaks. 


2. Anything astounding, extraordinary, or 
very large and unusual ; a settler. (Slang.) 

3. One who passes bad coin ; a coiner. 
(Slang.) 

" Paper of a kind commonly nsed by im<uVn to 
wnp up their coin* to prevent thair ruhbtng againat 
each other . '“—Evening Standard, Jan. 11, 1884. 

gm&ah -ing, pr. par . or a. (Smash, v.) 
smashing-machine, s. 

Bookbind. : A press made on the principle 
of sn embosaing-press, and osed for compress- 
ing books. 

* * smatcho, s . [A eoftened form 
of smack (1), s.] Taste, tinctore„emsck. 

" Thy life hath had tome match of hoooar In *t.” 
Shake*?. : Julius Ccesar. r. 4. 

* sm&tgh, • smatcho, y.i. [Smatch, s. ] To 
have a taste or smack ; to smack. 

"Allowing hit description therein to retain end 
tmatche of verltie."— Banister : Hist, of Man, p. 22. 

* sm&t -ter, * smat-er, v.i. & t. [Sw. smattr a 
= to clatter, to cackle, a variant of snattra — 
to chatter ; Dan. snaddre ; Ger. schnatUm ; 
Dan. snakke = to chat, to prate.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To talk 8nperflcialiy or ignorantly: to 

Chatter. J * 

„ "A vlrtuoto, able 

To matter, quack, and cant, and dabble.” 

Butler : Hudibras, pt. ilL e. 1. 

2. To have a slight or superficial knowledge 
of anything. 

B, Trans . ; To talk ignorantly or superfi- 
cially about ; to chatter about. 

•mit'-tcr, ». [Shatter, p.] A slight super- 
ficial knowledge ; a smstteriog. 

"A matter at jndlcl&l lutrology .”— Temple : AncUmt 
* Modem Learning . 

smat'-ter-er, s. [Eng. smatter , v. ; -er,] One 
who has only a smattering or slight superficial 
knowledge of any subject 

"They are not therefore men of sound learning for 
the moet, hat smatterersf— Cranmer : Letter unto 
Booker. 


Mn&t'-ter-ing, s. [Smatter, v.) A slight 
superficial knowledge. 

J'J** , hAd * mattering of letten.”- 

Macaulau • Hitt. Eng., ch. xllL 


■mear, * smere, * smerien, * smirien, 

v.t. [AS. smerien , smyrian, from smeru = 


fst ; cogn. with Dut. smeren = to grease, from 
smeer = fat ; I cel. smyrja = to anoint, from 
smjtir, smer = grease ; Dan. smore , from smor 
grease ; Sw. smorja, from smor; Ger. schmieren, 
from schmeer; Goth, smairthr— fatness ; smarna 
= dung ; Gr. pvgov (muron) = an unguent.] 

1. To overspread with any substance vis- 
cons, unctuous, or adhesive; to besmear, to 
daub. 

** Smeared therewith each ntm and Assure, 

Made each crevice safe from water." 

Longfellow; Hiawatha, Til 

2. To soil, to stain, to contaminate, to 
pollute. 

" My glory smeared in dust and blood." 

Shake tp. : t Henry VI., ▼. 3. 

smear, * smere, * smair, s. [A.S. smeru 
~ fat.] [Smear, r.] 

* 1. Fst, grease ; a Cat, oily substance ; 
ointment, fatness. 

2. A spot made as If with some unctuons 
substance ; a stain, a blot, a blotch, a patch. 

smear-case, s. [Dsn. smeer-kaas, from 
smter = gresse, and kaas = cheese.] A pre- 
paration of milk made to be spread on bread. 
Called also Cottage-cheese. (Amer.) 

smear-dab, «. 

Ichthy. : The Lemon Dab (q.v.). Called also 
the Smooth Dab. [Dab (1), II. 2.] 

smear -lhg, pr. par., «.,&«. [Smear, v.) 

A. <fe B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Am substantive : 

Pottery : An operation in firing whereby an 
external lustre is imparted without glazing. 
[Smeir.] 

smear'-jf, o. [Eng. smear; -y.] Tending to 
smear or soil ; greasy, unctuons, and adhesive 

"Tha meaty wax the brightening hlaze suppllea.” 
Rowe : Lucan ; Phartalia, ilL 

smeath, t. [Smew.] 

smeath -m&n-ni-a, *. [Named by De 
Candolle, after Smeathmann, a naturalist and 
African, traveller.] . 

Bot. : A genns of P&ssifioracese. Known 
species two, both erect instead of creeping 
like most Passion-flowers. Smeathmannia 
Icevigata , from Sierra Leon8, is cultivated in 
English hothouses. 

smSet'-lte, S , [Gr. tr/uperrff (smektos) = greasy ; 
auff. ‘tie (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Fuller’s earth (q.v.). 

smSd'-ditm, t. [AS. smedeme = mesl, fine 
flour.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The powder or finest part of ground malt. 

2. Sagacity, quickness ; sharpness of appre- 
hension ; spirit, mettle, liveliness. 

IL Metal. : The smaller particles which 
pass through th8 sieve in hutching (q.v.). 

smee (1), s. (Smew.) 

Smee (2), «. [Dr. Alfred Smee, F.R.S., in- 
ventor of th8 battery.] (See etym. and com- 
pound.) 

Smee’s battery, *. 

Elect. : A battery in which there is a sheet 
of platinum (or, for cheapness, sliver) between 
two vertical plates of zinc. On the platinum 
is a deposit of the same metal finely divided, 
tn order to prevent as far as as possible ths 
effects of polarization. 

smeek, * smoke, s. [Smoke 

smee '-kit, a. [Smoked.] 

* smeeth (1), v.t. [Prob. connected with smith 
(q.v.).] To smoke ; to blacken with smoke. 

smooth (2), v.t. [Smooth, t?.] (Prov.) 

* sm<5g-m&t’-Io, a. [Eng. smegmat(ite) ; -&.] 
Resembling smegmstite (q.v.); having the 
nature or properties of soap ; soapy, deter- 
eive, cleansing. 

smgg'-ma-tite, *. [Gr. o-rfy pa. (smigma), 
genit. o-aTj-wiaro* (smerpnatas) = an unguent; 
suff. dte (ifin.).] 

Min. : A soapy clay, occurring at Plombiferes. 
Dana refers it to Montmorillonite (q.v.). 

smeir, «. [Smear.] 

Pottery: A semi-glaze on pottery; common 
salt added to an earthenware glaze. 


smel'-ite, s. [Gr. (smelt) = soap, 

grease ; suff. -fre (Min.).) 

Min. : The same ss Kaolin (q.v.). 

smell, • smelle, v.t. & i. [Allied to Dot 
smeulen = to smoulder ; Low Ger. smelen. 
The more original form is A.S. smoran, smorian 
ss to suffocate.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To perceive by th8 nose or by tha 
olfactory nerves; to perceive the scent of. 

"We smelled the smoke af fire, though we did not 
»ee it,*— Cook : Seoond Voyage , bk. 1„ ch. lv. 

2. Fig. : To perceive ss though by the smelt 
or scent ; to scent out ; to detect by sagacity. 

" Lest the »om« subtle practice smell.” 

Shakesp. ; Passionate Pilgrim , *07. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To give out an odour or perfume ; to 
affect the sense of smell. 

" Thera «w I eke the freah hautherne 
la white motley, that »o twote doth melV 

Lydgate : Complaint of Black Knight. 

2. To have or give out a particular odour, 
perfume, or scent. (Followed by of.) 

" Honey In Spain tmelleth apparently of the roae- 
mary or orange, from whence tha bee gathereth It”— 
Bacon. 

3. To practise smelling; to exercise the 
sense of smell. 

" Whoaoever ahall make like nuto that, to smell 
thereto, ihall be cut offi "— Exodus xxx. 88. 

* IL Fig. : To have a particular tincture or 
smack ; to smack, 

" Thy counsel smells of no cowardice." 

Shakes?. : Titus Andronicus, IL L 

t (l) To smell a rat : [Rat, #. ^ ] . 

* (2) To smell out : To find out by sagacity. 

smSll, *smel, • smelle, "smul, u 

[Smell, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as It. 

“ Hidden wayea. that acarse an hound by tmeO 
Can follow out” Bperuer : P.Q., V. lx. C 

2. The quality of a thing or substance, or 
emanation therefrom, which affects the olfac- 
tory nervea ; scent, odour, perfume. 

“ All tha smell of plant*, and of other hodlea, to 
eaiued by tbeae volatile part *." — Reid : On the Human 
Mind, ch. IL. | L 

IL Physiol. : The perception of odorous 
emanations, the nature of which is not cer- 
tainly known. They may consist of .serial 
waves, or may be aerial particles of th« 
odorous substance. In either case, they are 
extremely delicate ; air containing only a 
millionth part of hydrogen sulphide, having a 
distinct odour, and a minute portion of musk 
will continue, without appreciable losa of 
weight, to reoder its presence perceptible in 
a large room for years. These particlea must 
be conducted to the nostrils by the air, or no 
Impression will be perceived. The organ of 
smell is situated In the upper part of the 
nose, a portion of the mucous membrane 
covering the upper and middle turhinals and 
the septum nasi being specially modified for 
this purpose. [Anosmia.] Smell exists in 
all the higher animals. Darwin (Descent of 
Man , pt. i., ch. i.) says that it is of su- 
preme importance to the Ruminants in warn- 
ing them of danger, to the Carnivora for find- 
ing their prey, and to others again, as the 
wild boar, for both purposes coinhined. Mr. 
S. P. Woodward finds it present in the 
Cephalopoda and Gasteropods. 

smell-smock, s. 

Bot. : (1) Cardamine pratensis; (2) Anemon* 
nemorosa. (Britten <£ Holland.) 

smell'-er, s. [Eng. smell, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who smells; one who perceives by. 
the organa of smell. 

2. One who or that which x gives out aa 
odour or smell. 

" 8ach nwty smellers . . . 

They might h*v« cad gel I’d me with their very itlak*." 

Beaum. A Piet . ; Nice Valour, v. I. 

3. The nose. Also applied to a blow on tha 
nose. (Pugilistic slang.) 

4. (PI.): The vibrissae of a cat. (Prov.) 

* sm£ll feast, *. [Eng. smell, and/eosf.] 

1. One who is quick at finding and frequent- 
ing good tables ; a parasite. 

" An l n trader, *nd a common smell-feast, that sponge* 
npou other people 1 * tranche ra. “ — L' Estrange. 

2. A feast at which the guests are supposed 
to feed upon ths odours of the viands. 


boil, b<S^; ptfxlt, jlfrl; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, ex^lst. ph = £ 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon s= shun ; -(ion, -slon = shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shits, -bio, -die, &c. = bcl, dfL 
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amelT-ihg, * smell-ynge, pr. par., a., A *. 

[Smell, r,] 

A. A B. As pr. par . <f particip. adj. ; (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The sense by which odours are perceived ; 
-the aeoae of amell, 

** Smelling U another tense, that seems to be wrought 
on by bodies at a distance.' — Leol* : Element* of 
Jbaturai PkHosophy. eh. xi. 

2. The act of one who smells. 

smelling bottle, s. A small bottle con- 
taining some agreeable or pungent scent, used 
either as a remedy against faintness, or to 
please or stimulate the sense of amell. 

smelling-salts, t. pL Volatile salts used 
for exciting the organs of smelL 

* smcl - l<$ss, a. [Eng. smd( 0, s. ; -less . ] 

1. Bestitote of amell; having no smell, 
odour, or scent. 

2. Not having the eense of smelL 

smelt, s. [A.S. smelt ; cogn. with Dan. smelt; 
Norw. smdta. ] 

X Ordinary Language : 

X Lit. : In the same eense ms II. 

* 2. Fig. : A gull, a simpleton. 

** Talk what you will, he l* a v*ry emclL" — fieanr*. 
A FleL : Love's Pilgrimage, t. % 

II. Ichthy. : Osmerus eperlanus ; & amall 
anadromoua fish, common on the coasts and 
in tha freahwaters of northern and central 
Europe. Tha United Statea has two apeciea of 
.this genus: O. mordax, the common species; 
and O. thaleichthys , a smaller Pacific coast fish. 

O. dentex occura on the coast of Asia. Tha 
European Smelt Is one of the most delicate 
food fishes. It Is about 8 or 10 inches long, 
belongs to the salmon family, and Is charac- 
terized by its strong, fang-like teeth. [New 
Zealand Smelt.] 

smelt, pret. & pa. par. gf v. [Smell, r.] 

•melt, vX fDan. smtUe = to fuse, to melt ; 
Sw. rmalta = to smelt, to run, to liquefy; 
smalta malm = to smelt ore ; O. But. smitten, 
smelten = to melt, to smelt ; 0. H. Ger. 
smalzjan; Ger. schmelzen.) [M elt.J To fuse, 
as an ore, so as to aeparate the metal from 
extraneous substances. 

“ Wh»t tools are os«d In melting, their flgmres, hn, 
Ac., and th« whoU manner of working- —Boyle : 
irtrki. w. 74 L 

smSlt -er, a. [Smelt, «.] One who smelts 

1. One who smelts ere; one whose occupa- 
tion is to fuBe ores. 

2. A smoltery (q.v.). {Local JJ. &.) 
smelter's fume, s. 

Metatt. : The metallic fume resulting from 
the -smelting of lead, the sublimation of zinc 
from ore, mercury from cinnabar, Ac. 

*melt'~er-$\ a [Eng. smell ; -ery.\ A house 
or place where ores are smelted. 

xmelt -le, a. [Eng. smelt, e. ; -ie.] 

Ichthy. : Morrhua Ivsca. [Brr, 2.] 

smelt -Ing, yr. par., a., k t. [Smelt, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or process of obtain- 
ing metal from ore by the combined action of 
heat, air, and fluxes. The operation varies 
According to the different metallic ores to be 
operated on. In smelting iron, the ore is first 
roasted in a kiln, in order to drive off the 
water, aulphur, and arsenic with which it is 
more nr leAs combined In ita native atate, aad 
19 then subjected to the heat of a blast-fur- 
' mace, along with certain proportions of coke 
or coal and limestone, varying according to 
■the quality aad composition of the ore to be 
heated. [Blast-furnace.] The smelting of 
■copper consists la alternate roastings and 
■fusions. The first of these operations is 
calcining the ore in furnaces in which the 
heat is applied, and Increased gradually, till 
the temperature he as high as the ore can 
support without melting or agglutinating, 
whea the ore is thrown into an arch formed 
■under the sole of tha furnace. The second 
operation, or fusion of the calcined ore,’Is 
performed in a luted fUmace, the ore having 
been spread uniformly over the hearth, and 
fluxes, such as lime, sand, or fluor-spar, being 
added when required, although the necessity 


for this addition la sought to be obviated by a 
careful admixture of ores of different quali- 
ties, the several earthy components of which 
shall nerve as fluxes iu the fusion of the mass. 
These two processes of calcination and fusion 
are repeated alternately nutil tha ore is com- 
pletely freed from all the earthy materials, 
and pure metal is obtained, la smelting lead, 
the ores, after being sorted, cleansed, ground, 
and washed, are roasted in furnaces, which 
are withoat any blast or blowing apparatus, 
the ores being separable from the me^al by its 
great fusibility. The smelting of tin consists 
of the calcining nr rnssting of the ores after 
they have been cleaned, eorted, stamped, and 
washed. 

smelting - furnace, s. A furnace for 

disengaging the metel from its gangue or the 
non-metal iiferous portions of the ore. The 
furuscea differ much, according to the metals 
to be treated. [Blast-furnace, Reverber- 
atory-furnace.] 

smer'-d.is, a. [Etyrn. doabtfnl, perhaps from 
Gr. 2/icpe is ( Smerdis)= the 6oa of Cyrus.] 

PalcsonL : A genus of Pcrcidei, from the 
Eoceoe of Monte Bolca. 


8mld -dum, #. [Smeooum.] 
smiddum- tails, s.pl. 

Mining: The alimy mud deposited in or* 
washing. 

snud'-dy, a. [Smithy.] 

smift, s. [Etyrn. doubtful] 

Mining: A match of paper saturated with 
nitre or other combustible auimtance, for 
igniting a charge of powder; a fuae. Paper 
rubbed over with guapowder end grease is 
also used by miners. 

* smight, vX [Smite.] 

8 ml -la’ -£©-», s.pl. [Mod. Lat, smilax, genit. 
smUac{is); Bat. fern, pi adj. auff. -acete.] 

Pot. : Sarsaparillas ; aa order of Dirtyogeoa. 
llerhs or under-shrubs often climbing, and 
with fleshy tuberous rhizomes ; leaves reti- 
culated ; perian.h aix-parted ; stamens six; 
style generally trifid ; stigmas three ; ovary 
with three cells, each with one or many seeds ; 
fruit, a roundish berry. Known genera two ; 
species 120, widely distributed, but most 
numerous ia A9ia sad America. 


sme-riu -thuB, ». (Gr. afojpu'flos (smerinthos) 
= a cord, a line, a kind of bird.] 

Entom. : A genoa of Sphingidse. Antennae 
serrate ; no distinct tongue. There are three 
British species : Smerinthus ocellatus , the 
Eyed, S. populi, the Poplar, and 3. tilia , the 
Liiae Hawk-moth. 

* smerk, a. A v. [Smirk, s. A t\] 

smerk, smerk'-jf, a. [Eng. smerk; -y.] 
Smart, jaunty, spruce. 

gmer’-lln, i. [Etym. doobtfal.] 

Ichthy. : Cobites aadeata. {Goodrich & Porter.) 

9 smerte, vX [Smart, v.] 

* smerte, a. A adv , [Smart, a.] 

smer'-wort, i. [Mid. Eng. smer = smear, 
and wort. From the use of the plant la oint- 
ments.] 

Pot. : Aristolochia rotunda. 



smew (ew as n), s. [Perhaps a contract, of 
ice-mew = ice-gull ; ci. Ger. t oeisse nemne = 
the smew ; eismove = the fulmar (q.v.).] 
Omith. : Mergus albellus, called also the 
Smee or Nan, a bird > which is at boms in 
Russia aad Siberia, but lias a wide range of : 
migration. FamHy Anatidie. The 
adult mala la about seventeen 
inches long ; head, chin, and 
neck white, a black patch 
round the eyes, and over 
the beck of the head 
is a green streak 
forming, with 
tome white, 
elongated fea- 
thers, a kind of 
crest; back 
black, tail gray. 
smew. wings black and 

white, under 
surface white, pencilled with gray on the 
flanks. The female is smaller, with plumage 
chiefly reddieh-brown and gray. The Smew is 
a shy bird ; it flies well, but, like moat Di vera, 
walks badly, from the backward position of 
ita legs. 


* smick'-er, c.i. [Sw, smickra; Ban. smigre.] 
[Smicker, a.] To look amorously or wan- 
tonly. 


* smlck'-er, a. [A.S. smicer = neat, elegant] 
Gay, spruce, smart, amorous, wanton. 

** Repardfn! of hi* honrmr he forsook 
The smicker u*e of coart humanity.’* 

Ford : Fame a Memorial, 874. 

* Bmick cr-ing, s. [Smicker, v.] An amor- 
ous inclination. 


** We bod a 5 trang doctoor. who rode by oar coach 
and *eem d to have a smickering to onr yoaag Jody of 
Ptl too. ’— Dryden : To Mr t Steward, let. SA 

* smick -et, s. [Eng. smock ; dimln. enff. -et.] 
A little amock, a shift 

** The white smiekets wave belew.” 

Combe : Dr. Syntax, 11. &, 

• smlck'-ly, adv. [Smicker.] Smartly, trimly, 
amorously. {Ford: Sun’s Darling , ii. 1.) 


t smick' smock, $. [Cf. smell-smock.] 
Bot. : Cardamine prate ru is. 


smi -la-dun, s. ISmilacin.] 

Chem.: Reinsch’a name for a crystalline 
substance which he extracted from 'the toot 
of smilax. 

8mT-la-£in, *. [Mod. Bat smilax, genit 
smilac{is ); -in (C/ie/n.).] [Sar&apadilun.] 


smi la-d'-na, s. [Bimin. from Lat smilax 
(q-v.£] 

Bot. : A genus of Asparagese, or Aspara- 1 
gmeee. Rootstock slender, creeping ; stem 
erect, leafy ; leaves alternate ; flowers white, 
ia terminal racemea ; perianth of four free 
segments in one aeries, or six in two aerie* ; 
stamens four or six ; ovary with two to three 
cells, each cell with one or two ovules ; fruit 
. a berry. Known species about ten, from the 
north temperate tone. One, Smilacina tnfolla 
(formerly called Maianthcmum bifolium), ia 
found in woods in England, but ia very rarei 
The berries of Smilacina ramosaa rc said to be 
diuretic. 


smi'-l&x, a. [Lat, from Gr. <x/uA<x£ (smilax) 
= the holly, the yew, Ac.] 

1. Bot. ; The iyplcal genua of Smilace«(q.v.). 
Perianth pet&loid, 6ix-partite; stamens six; 
stigmas three, spreading; ovary with three 
cells, each one-seeded, pendulous; berry one 
to three-celled, one to three seeded. Climbing 
shrubs from tropical countries, aa far north 
as Southern Europe. Many species furnish 
sarsaparilla (q.v.). The leave9 of the Aus 
tralian Smilax glycyphylla are called Sweet; 
Tea. The Chinese eat the rhizome of S. China f 
instead of rice, and, lika tha Hindoos, pre-! 
scribe it in rheumatism, Ac. The large tuberous 1 
rhizomes of S. lancear/olia are often eatea, the 
juice is used ia rheumatism, and the residue 
laid over the affected parts. S. Pseudo-China . , 
in the United States, is used as an alterative. 
It constitutes the basis of many drinks giver 
by the herbalists. With corn, sa«>Afms and 
molasses it Is manufactured by the Caroliw 
negroes into beer. 

2. Polceobot. s The genus occcra in tht 
Lignitic-eeriea (q.v.). Ei^ht species ara ir 
the Miocene of CEningen, Ac., In Switzerland 
flowera and leaves being preserved ia thi 
slate. Some occur In the Pliocene of Italy. 


smile, v.i. k f. [Sw. smiJa = to smirk, to smile 
to simper; Ban. smile; M. II. Ger. smielen 
smieren, smiren; l^it. miror = to wonder fit 
admire; mirus = wonderful.] 

A. Intransiti/vt: 

1. To express kindness, love, pleasure, o 
amusement by a change of tha countenance 
especially by a movement of the mouth ; is 
Uugh gently. (The opposite to froum.) 

" And oo« smiled, and auother irmiltd, and tb*y a) 
smiled for ]oy that Christiana was become a pilgrim. 
—Banyan : Pilgrims Progress, yt. ii. 

2. To express slight contempt by a lool 
Implying sarcasm or pity ; to sneer. . 

" “Two* what I ftnid to Crags* aad Child, 

Who praised my modesty and smiled. 

Pope : Jmit. Boras e L «7. 

3. To look gmy, cheerful, or joyful ; to liav 
such an appearance as to excite cheerfnlnes 
or joy. 

" Smiling plonly and fair prosperoa* day?.' I 
Shake tp. : JtichardltL, T. A 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, 1 sire, sir, marine; go, p6t 
•r, wore, w$l£ work, who, eon; mute, cub, cure, ignite, our, rdle, flail; try, Syrian. ce = ©; ey = a; qu = kw» 
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* 4« To appear propitious or favourable ; to 
favour. 

** Smile, geutlo heaven.” 

Shakes g. , 8 Henry VI., 11. a 
5. To taka a drink of liquor. (Amer. slang .) 
B. Transitive: 

1. To express by or with a smile; as, To 
smile a welcome. 

* 2. To put an end to ; to disperse or dispel 
by smiling ; to exercise influence ou by 
imiling. (Followed by at oay or the like.) 

** No fair Htbrew boy 
Shall smile away toy maiden blAine." 

Tennyson : Dream of Fair Women. 

* 3. To smile at ; to receive or hear with a 
•mile. 

“ Smile yoa my •peechee, u I were » fool ?” 

Shaktsp. : Lear, 11. 3. 

* 4. To wrinkle or contract by smiling. 

"He doee smile hla face Into more llnei than la <fcn 
the new unp. "— Shake sp, : Twelfth Might, lit 2. 

smile, * smyle, s. [SiaLx, v .] 

1. A slight contraction of the featores of 
the face indicative of pleasure, amusement, 
approbation, or kindness. (The opposite to 
frown.) 

" Sweet Intercourse 

Of look* and smiles J for smiles from reason flow. 

To brute denied." Milton : P. L., It. 28». 

2. Gay, cheerful, or joyous appearance : as, 
tbs smiles of spring. 

3. Favour, propitious ness, countenance, 
support. 

" Methoagbt I atood oot lu the emtio of heaven.* 
Shakesp. : Henry VIII.. It 4. 

4. An expression of countenance, somewhat 
resembling a smile, but expressing gjjg^ 
contempt, scorn, or self-satisfaction ; a sneer- 
ing or contamptoous smile. 

5. A dram. (Amer. slang.) 

• smile -ful, a. [Eng. smile, e. ; Full 

of smiles ; smiling. 

smlle'-less, «. (Eng. smile , s.; -less.) Not 
having a smile ; without a smile. 

“ SmiMess. voicelero, aod bodragged.*— Scribner's 
Magazine, Aug., 1880, p, 607. 

smil'-er, s. [Eng. smit(e), ▼. ; -cr.) One who 
uniies. 

"And when they love, your smiUrs gueaa not how." 

Byron: Lora, it 22. 

• smil'-et, s. [Eng. smile; dimin. suff -ri.] 
A little smile. ( Shaktsp . : Lear, iv. 3.) 

smlr irig, pr. par. or a. {Smile, v.] 

Bmil'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. smiling; - ly .] In s 
smiling manner ; with a smila or smilee. 

_ ** All the region* 

Do smilingly revolt* Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, tv. fc 

• smil'-ing-n^ss, s. [Eng. smiling ; -ness.] 
Ths quality or state of being emiling. 

44 The very knowledge that he lived In vain . . . 

Had made Despair » smilingneu awuma" 

Byron ! Child . « Harold, lit ML 

• smllt, v.i. (Apparently from smelt or melt.] 
To melt. 

44 Having too much water, meny corni will smUt. or 
havo their pulp tamed Into a aobatance like thick 
cream. —Mortimer : Husbandry. 

smin thf-n®, s. pi [Mod. Lat smintMus) ; 
Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -inte.) 

Zool : A sub-family of Muridsc, with one 
genua, Srainthns, founded for the receptioa of 
Sminthus vagus , discovered in tba Crimea, 
ranging through Eastern Europe to Tartary 
sod Siheria. One or two other species bsve 
since been discriminated ; m. the first and 
fourth much smsller thao those between them. 

smin'-thus, s. [From tn old. Cretan word, 
apivQos (minthos) = a field-mouse.) [Smin- 

tsin^e.] 

Bmirjli, v.t. [From the same root as smear 
(q.v.).] To smear, to stain, to soil, to dirty. 

Iu both hla hand* the dust that lay around, 

Aud threw it on hla head, and smirched hla hair." 

M. Arnold : Sohrab A Rust urn. 

•mirk, * smcrk, • smirke, v.i. [A.S. 
fiwrcmn, from the same root as smile ; cf. 

Jl. H. Oer. smieren, smiren = to smile.] 
[Flmile, ».] To smile affectedly or wantonly ; 
to simper ; to assume so affectedly soft or 
kmd look. 

** Her grlcrled locka assume a smirking grace. 

And art baa levall’d h«r deep furrow’d face?* 

1‘ourtff : Love of Pams, V„ 

smirk, * smirke, ». & a, [Smire, v.] 


A. As subst. : An affected smile ; & soft 
look, a aim per. 

44 Oh 1 torture me not, for love's sako, 

With the smirk of those delicate lips." 

Jenyns: A Song. 

B. As adj. : Smart, spruce. 

44 Seest how brag youd hullocke bearea. 

So smirke. to smooths, hla prioked vassal* 

Spenser.- Shspheards Calender; Feb. 

* smirk'-ljf, adv. [Eng. smirk ; -ly.] Iu a 
smirking manner ; with a smirk. 

" Smirkly thus gan say." Sidney : A rmdia, p. 858. 

smirk'-jr, o. [Eug. smirk ; -y.] Smart, spruce. 
(JYov.) 

* smit, pa. par. qf v. (Smitr.) 

emit, v.t. [A.S. smitan — to infect ; besmitan 

— to pollute, to defile ; Ger. smitten t schmitzen 

— to besmear.] To infect. (Prot>.) 

smite, • smight, * smyte (pa. t * smat , 
* smoot, * smot, smote ; pa. par. • smiten , 
smitten), v.t. A i. [A.S. smitan (pa. t. smdt ; 
ps. par. smiten); cogn. with Dut. smijten; 
Sw. smida = to forge ; Dan. smide = to fiing ; 

0. H. Ger. smizevn = to throw, to stroke, to 
smear ; Gar. ac hmeissen — to smite, to ding.) 
A. Transitive : 

1. To strike ; to give a blow to, as with the 
hand, a weapon held in the hand, or anything 
thrown ; to beat. 

2. To destroy tha life of with weapons of 
&Dy kind ; to kill, to slay, to slaughter. 

“The servant* of David bad smitten of BeoJamlo, 
and of Abuer's meu, so that three hundred ana three 
score meu died."— 2 Samuel 1L *L 

3. To hlast ; to destroy the life or vigour of, 
•a by a stroke or some destructive visitation. 


44 And the flax and the barley 
— Exodus ix. 51- 


smitten .” — 


* 4. To afflict, to chasten, to punish ; to 
visit with punishment or suffering. 

44 Let u* not mistake God's goodoess, nor Imagine, 
because he smites us, that we are forsaken by him.* — 
—Wake. 

5. To strike or affect with any passion. 

** Septimliu no sooner saw her, hut he was xmit with 
an involuntary passion."— <?o/d#tmrk ; Ths Sea, No, L 

B. Intransitive : 

L To strike, to deliver etrokes. 

** Bow where the sword of Michael smote ." 

Milton : P. L., vL *50. 

2. To strike, to collide, to knock. 

44 The heart meltoth, and the knees smits together." 
11. io. 

3. To affect m by a stroke; to enter or 
penetrate with quickness and force; to shoot. 

41 All that secret regret, snd those Inward smiting* , 

. . . which are eo often felt In the minds of meo, 
upon the commission of any great si n.‘'— Wilkins : 
Natural Religion, hk. L, ch. xL 

smite, s. [Smite, t\] A stroke, a blow, a 
sudden affection. (Prop.) 

smlt'-er, a. [Eog. smit(e\ v. ; -er.] One who 
smites. 

44 And therefore came I, In my bark of war. 

To emits the smiter with the scimitar." 

Byron : Corsair, ill. 5. 

Smith, s. [A.S. smidh , cogn. with Dut. smid ; 
Icel. smidhr; Dan. & Sw. smed; M. H. Ger. 
smit, smid; Goth, smitha ; Ger. schmied. From 
the same root as smooth (q.v.).] 

1. One who forges with tha hammer; ona 
who works in metals : as, s goldsmith, a silver- 
smith; when used independently.it is gene- 
rally applied to a blank smith (q.v.). 

44 The trade of tho carpenter Is commonly separated 
from that of the smith. — SmifA.* Wsalth of Motions, 
hk. L. ch. L 

* 2. Ona who makes, effects, or accom- 
plishes anything. 

44 The doves repented, though too Into. 

Become the smiths of their own foolish fate." 

Dryden: Hind A Panther, Hi, L258. 

• smith, v.t. [A.S. smidhian.] To beat into 
shape, to forge. 

** [He] la his forge smithed plow-hamela* 

Chaucer : C. T., 5,587 

• smith' - craft, *. [Eng. smith, and craft.] 
The art, occupation, or business of a smith ; 
smith's work ; smithing. 

" Invent ore of. pastorage, smithcraft, and muslck." 
—Raleigh. 

smith smith'-er-eenf, *. pi [Etym. 
donbtful.] Small fragments. 

44 Knocked heaps of things to smithereens. Black : 
Adventures of a Phaeton, ch. IH. 

• smith -cr-y, s. [Eng. smith ; -try.] 

1. The workshop of a smith; a Bmith'e 
shop, a smithy. 


2. Work dona by a smith. 

3. The act, art, or process of forging or 
hammering a mass of iron or other metal Into* 
a desired shape ; smtthiog. 

44 The din of all this *? nitiiety may some time or 
UOl "“ io^-SurK.: Z 

smith -I-a, s. [Named after Sir James Smith 
(1759-1828), founder aod first president of th© 
Lioasean Society.] 

Bat. : A genus of Hedysarece (?). Herba or 
undershrubs from the tropica of Asia and 
Africa. Smithia sensitiva lias sensitive leaves. 

smith -mg;, s. [Eng. smith; Ang.] Tha act, 
art, or process of forging or working metala 
into a desired shape. 

Smith son i n.ii, a. Of or pertaining to 
James L. M. Smithson, the English chemist, or 
the institution ha founded at Washington. 

smith-son lte, s. [After Smithson, who 
analysed both the zinc carbonate ami silicate l 
suff. -its ( Min .).] 

1. An ora of zinc occurring abundantly,, 
both crystallized aod massive, also stalacti tic. 
mammi Hated and botryoidal with fibrous struc- 
ture. Crystallization, orthorhombic. Hard- 
ness, 4-5 to 5 ; sp. gr. 8 '16 to 3*9 ; lustre, vit- 
rcoifs to sub-pearly ; colour, white, sometimes- 
bluish or greenish ; streak, white ; brittle ; 
pyroelectric. Compos. : silica, 25*0 ; oxide of 
zinc, 67*5 ; water, 7*5 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula 2Zn0,Si0 2 + HO. Dana 
divides this speeies toto (1) Ordinary : (a) In 
crystals, G>) mammillary or stnlactitic, (c> 
massive ; (2) Carbonated, containing from 12: 
to 20 per cent, of carbonate of zinc; (3) Argil- 
laceous. As this Dame has been used hy 
different mineralogista both for tha silicate 8Dd 
the carbonate of zinc, in order to get rid of” 
the confusion arising therefrom, in the Brit * 
Mus. Cat. Kenngott’s name, Hemlmorphite*. 
has been adopted. 

2. The same as Calamine (q.v.). 

amith'-$r, «. [A.S. smidhdh; Icel. rmidjcCk 

Tha workshop of a smith. 

44 TJodfir a tpreodtagr chestnut 
Tho vilhigo smithy atAJula.* 

Longfellow : Ullage Blacksmiths 

smit'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Smite, v.] 

smiting lino, s. 

Naut. : A rope by which a yarn-stoppered- 
sail is loosened without sending tha mem 
aloft. 

smitt, a. [Low Ger. smitt, tchmittt ; Ger, 
sci+mitz, schmitze, from smitten , schmitzen = 
to besmear.] The finest of tha clayey orer 
mada up into balls, and used for marking: 
sheep. 

* ami t -tod, pa. par. ofv. (Smite, r.] 
emit -ten, pa. par. ofv. (Smite, v.] 

1. Struck, killed, slain, blasted; afflicted- 
punished, destroyed, 

** Wo did esteem him stricken, smitten of God, tud 
•ffllctod.” — leuiah LiiL 4. 

2. Affacted with some passion, as love ; ex- 
cited or struck by somsthing impressive. 

“ He wu himself no lew smitten with ConsUntl*,’* 
—Addison. (Todd.) 

Smit'-tle, v.t. [Eng.mtf; frequent, auff. -l*.\ 
To infect. ( Prov .) 

smit'-tle, smlt'-tllsh, a. [Smittle, r.] In- 
fectious, contagious. ( Prov .) 

44 Tls • smittle night for rheumatics."— if. Kingsley r 
Geoffrey Hamlyn, ch. xxxvi 

snioclr, * smocke, smok, 5. [A.S. smoe^ 
from smogen, pa. par. of smedgan, smitgan — 
to creep ; Icel. smokkr = a smock, from mo- 
auin , ps. par. of smjuga — to creep through %. 
Lola, to put on a garment.] [Smuo, Smuggle.) 

1. A shift, a chemise, a woman's under- 
garmeat. 

41 Yoa muy do what you plcaae ; you may ull ny 
cheuuae, 

Mrs. P. wss too wolLbred to mention her smock.* 
Barham : Ing. Legends ; Look at the Clock - 

2. A emock-frock (q.v.). 

IT It was sometimes used sdjectively, atv 
equivalent to, pertaining to, or connected 
with women, female : as, smoefc-treason (Ben- 
Jonsort ), amocfc-Ioyalty {Dryden), &c. 

* smock-faced, a. Having a feminine* 
countenance, appearance, or complexion £. 
smooth-faced, effeminate. 


boll, ; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bonph; go, ^em ; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing^ 

"Oian, -tlan = sh&n, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(ion, rf ion = r-hiin -clous, -tious, - sious = shiis. -blc, -die, Ac. = b$l, del* 
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smock-frock, i. A garment of coarse 
material, resembling a shirt, worn by farm 
Vbourers over their other clothes. 

*• He *u often Introduced into meeting* through 
beck door*, with * rmock-frock on hi* heck and ft whip 
in bU hand." — Macau- 
lay : BUt Eng., ch. viL. 

smock-mill, *. 

A form of windmill 
in which a cap ro- 
tates on a vertical 
axis to present the 
aaila towards the 
wind. The term is 
nsed in contradis- 
tinction to post- 
mill. i* which the 
whole mill rotates 
for a similar pur- 
pose. It is also 
called the Dutch 
mill, as being the 
form most common- 
ly used* io Holland 
for pumping. The 
mill in the illnstra- 
tion is at Blean, a tillage near Canterbury. 

* smock-race, «. A race run by women 
for the prize of a fiDe amock. (North.) 

• smock, r.f. 13 mock, *.] To provide with a 
smock ; to clothe or dress in a amock or 
smock-frock. 

- Though mocked, or furred and purpled.* 

Tinny ton : Princess, IT. 13$. 

• sm<5ck- less, *smok-les, a. [Eng. 
smock, e. ; -less.] Wanting a smock ; without 
a smock. 

• smok, s. [Smock, *.] 

smok'-a-hle, smoke'- a -tie, o. [Eng. 
smoke, v. ; -able.] Capable of being smoked ; 
fit to be smoked. 

'*Theqne*tlon whether green tobacco c*n be reu dared 
smokeaNe hy any proce** of drying ha* yet to be de- 
cided. Telegraph, Sept 25, 188«. 

smoke, * smoako, * smok, e. [A.S. rmoca, 
from smocen, pa. par. of smeocan = to smoke, 
to reek ; cogn. with Dut. smook = smoke ; 
Dan. smoge = to amoke ; Ger. schmauch — 
smoke; Irish smuid = vapour, smoke; much 
= smoke ; Wei. mwg = smoke.) 

L Literally: 

1. Any volatile, and specially any carbona- 
ceous matter escaping from a burning sub- 
stance. When wood or coal is in process of 
combustion, it emits, not merely rafnnte par- 
ties of nnconsumed carbon, bnt invisible 
gaseous matter. Appliances for consuming 
smoke aim simply at preventing the rise of 
the carbonaceous particles, ignoring the un- 
seen gases. They turn on the furnishing of 
a supply of air containing an abundance of 
oxygen, the absence of which is the reason 
why any carbon escapes unconeumed. 

"And there aroee thft smok of ft greet fornmoft.*— 
Mentation Ll (IS5L) 

2. Something resembling emoke ; a vapour; 
an exhalation. 

-t*m*~* i 

3. The act of drawing In and puffing out 
the fumes of burning tobacco. 

4. A cigar. (Slang.) 

• 5. A chimney. 

•• Dublin heth Homes of more than one flmoa*."— 
Petty : Polit. Sumy of Ireland, p. 9. 

II. Fig. : Something light, inconsiderable, 
or unimportant ; idle talk ; mere words ; 
▼anlty, emptiness. 

** Thi» helplee* smoke ut worde. * 

Shaketp. : Pape qf Lucrece, 1,027. 

% Like smoke : Very rapidly. (Slang.) 

smoke-arch, *. 

Steam-eng. : The emoke-box of a locomotive. 

smoke-hall, *. 

Ordn . : A paper shell filled with a composi- 
tion which, when ignited, emits volumes of 
amoke. Smoke-balls are thrown into military 
mines to suffocate working parties, or Into 
Torts to cover an advance. They have also 
oeen used as signals. 

smoke-bell, *. A glass bell suspended 
over a gas-light, to intercept the smoke and 
prevent its blackening the ceiling immediately 
over the jet. 

smoke-black, a. Lamp-black obtained 
by deposit of amoke from ourning resinous 
material 
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smoke - board, a. A board placed 
againat a fireplaca to keep emoke from issuing 
into a room, 
smoke-box, *. 

Steam: 

1. A chamber in which the smoke and 
bested gases of the flues ere collected, and 
from which they pass to the chimney, funnel, 
or stack. Some forms of reverting-fiue boilera 
have smoke-boxes at each end. 

2. In locomotives, the end of the boiler on 
which the chimney is placed. It receives the 
draught from the tubes. Locomotives with 
inside cylinders have them placed in this box, 
which keeps them and the steam-pipes at a 
high temperature. 

* smoke-cloud, s. A cloud of smoke. 

smoke - condenser, a. An apparatus 
for precipitating the soot and amoke emanat- 
ing from furnaces underground or in other 
confined sitnations. 

smoke-consumer, s. An apparatus for 
consuming or burning the emoke from a fire. 

smoke - consuming, a. Tending or 
serving to consume or burn emoke ; as, a 
smoke-consuming furnace, 
smoke-dried, a. Dried with smoke. 

smoke-dry, v.l. To dry by hanging up 
in smoke. 

“ Smoke-dry the fruit, bnt not if yon plant them."— 
Mortimer: Husbandry. 

* smoke-farthing, *. 

1. The same as Pentecostal (q.v.). 

2. The same aa Heahth-monev (q.v.X 
smoke-flue, *. A flue or chimney for the 

passage of amoke. 

** Shouted down Into the smoke-flue 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, li. 

smoke-house, # smoak house, *. 

* 1. A dwelling-house with a hearth or 
chimney. 

" The tlmple smoak-houset *r« . . . 154,000. Petty : 
Polit. Sumy qf Ireland, p. S. 

2. A building employed for the purpose of 
curing flesh by smoking. It is provided with 
hooka for suspending the pieces nf meat, which 
are hung over a smudge or smouldering fire 
kindled at the bottom of the apartment. 

smoke-jack, *. An apparatus for turn- 
ing a rossting-spit by means of a wheel or 
wheels set in motion by a current of ascending 
air in a chimney. 

* smoke -money, * smoke-penny, *. 

The same as Smoke-silver (q.v.). 

smoke-pipe, *. 

1. A metallic chimney ; as that of a loco- 
motive, a stove, or a steamboat. 

* 2. A tobacco-pipe ; a pipe for smoking 
tobacco. 

smoke-plant, smoke-tree, *. 

Boi. : Rhus Cotinus. 

smoke-sail, *. 

Naut. : A sail hoisted before tbe funnel of 
the galley when the ship is anchored head to 
wind, to screen the quarter-deck from the 
smoke. 

* smoke-silver, *. Money formerly paid 
annually to the minister of a parish as a 
modus in lien of tithe-wood. 

M L*nd* ware held in lomi place* by tbe payment of 
f be »nm of sixpence yearly to the sheriff, called smoke- 
tilver. ... In some manor* formerly belonging to 
religious taoueee there 1* »tlll paid, m appendant to 
the maid manor*, tbe ancient P»ier-pence, by tbe name 
of » moke-money ." — Tomlins : Law Diet 

smoke-stack, s. The term stack is 
properly applied to a brick or stone chimney, 
but is not properly applicable to the funnel 
or furnace chimney rising above the deck of 
a vessel (in which sense, however, it is nsed 
io America). The term is also sometime* ap- 
plied to the chimney of a locomotive. 

smoke-tight, a. Impervious to smoke J 

not allowing smoke to enter or escape. 

smoke-tree, s. [Smoke-plant.] 
smoke, * smoako, v.i. & t. [Smokx, a.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To emit smoke. 

** Tb« Yolciui may *ftsi1y b* known, . . . tt tmoaft* 
all tbe day. and iu tbe night It sometime* tend* forth 
flame* of tnf—Dampier : Voyages (an. I«fc4j. 


2. To throw off volatile matter in the form 
of vapour or exhalation ; to reek. 

"Tbe horse* In tb» »Ug«* that were going oat, and 
had come through tbe City, were smoking *o, that the 
outside passenger* wore inviiibie.*— Dickens : Pick- 
wick, ch. xxxv. 

\ Tennyson (Holy Grail, 18) applies tills 
verb to the yew, from the blossoms of which 
in spring light clouds of pollen are shaken out 
by puffs of wind. 

“ O brother, 1 have *een thi* yew.tree smoke. 
Spring alter spring, for half a hundred years.* 

3. To draw into and expel from the mouth 
the fumes of burning tobacoo, from a pips, 
cigar, or the like. 

" Given more to hlbhlng and smoaking than the 
dnty of hi* office.*'— Wood : Fasti Oxon., voL ii 

* 4. To burn ; to be kindled. 

"The auger of the Lord shall smoks against that 
.man.” — Deut. xxix. 2a 

*5. To raise a dust or smoke by rapid mo- 
tion. 

** Proud of his eteeds, he smokes along the field." 

Pry den: Virgil ; +£neid vii. 909. 


•6. To smell or hunt out; to detect, to 
suspect. 


*• 1 began to smoke that they were a parcel of mum- 
mers, and wondered that uoue of the Middlesex 
justice* took care to lay some of them by the heels. 
Addison : Freeholder. 


* 7. To suffer ; to be punished. 

** Maugre all tbe world will] keep safe. 

Or tome of you shell smoke for it in Rome.* 

Shakesp. : TUus Andronicus, It. 1 

8. To blush. (School slang.) 

B. Transitive: 


1. To apply smoke to, to foul by smoke ; to 
hang up and dry in smoke ; to fumigate : u, 
To mob hams or fish for preservation. 

2. To draw emoke from into the mouth and 
expel it again ; to burn or use in smoking. 

" * Bend down word that be’* to apend the change l* 
dgar*. . . They shan't be wasted,' continued Smangle, 
turning to Mr. Pickwick. * I'll smoke 'em.* "—Dickens ; 
Pickwick, ch. xlL. 

3. To drive out or expel by amoke. (Gena* 
rally with out.) 

* 4. To smell out, to find out ; to detect. 

“ He was first smoked by tbe old Lord Lafew— wbee 
bis disguise and he le parted, tell me what a sprat yoo 
ahall find him.”— Shakesp. : All's Well, lit #. 

* 5. To sneer at, to quiz ; to ridicule to the 
face. 

"Thon’rt rery smart, ray dear. But m«1 Smoke 
the Doctor.” — Addison : Drummer, ILL L 

6. To seek, hunt, or look after. (Frov.) 


smoke' l6ss ? * smoak-less, a. [Eng. smoks ; 
-less.] Having no amoke ; emitting no amoke. 

smokeless-powder, *. a form of 
gunpowder now widely coming into use, whose 
value consists in Its making very iittie smoke. 
This is likely to render it of great utility in 
war, since the old kind of powder, if used in 
the modern rapid fire guns, would soon hide 
the combatants within a douse cloud of smoke. 
Various emokeless powders have been devised, 
one of which was used by the Japanese (1895) 
in the war between Japan and China. 


I 


I 


smoke’-lSss-nSss, *. [Eng. mokeless ; -new.] 
Tbe quality or state of being smokeless ; free- 
dom from smoke. 

“Th* quality of tba coal 1ft stated to ftxe«d any 
tn England in olllaeis and smoKelessnsts. —Dailf 
Chronicle, Ang. 12, 1555. 

smok'-er, s. [Eng. smoke, v. ; -or.) 

1. One who dries or preserves by smoke. 

2. One wbo emoke* tobacco, from a pipo» 
cigar, &C. 

3. A smoking-car. 

4. An evening entertainment (originally 
designated as a smoking-concert) at which 
smoking is permitted. 

smoke'-wood, s. [Eng. smoke , and wood.] 

Bol. : Clematis Vitalba, the porous stalk* of 
which are smoked by children. 

smok -I-1^, adv. [Eng. smoky ; *?y.] In t 
smoky manner. 

smok'-I-nSss, *. [Eng. smoky ; Th* 

quality or state of being emoky. 

smok' ing, * smok-yng, pr. par., a., A & 
[Smoke, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Emitting smoko. 

2. Used for smoking; adapted for being 

smoked : as, a smoking mixture. ) 

3. Used for smoking In ; set apart for th* 


etc, at, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w?t, here, camel, her, there: pine, pit, wire, sir, marine: go, p8t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, quxlte, cur, rule, ffcll} try* Syrian, », cs = e ; ey — a : au — • 
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nw* or accommodation of smokers: as, a 
smoking carriage, s smoking room. 

C. A* substantive : 

J. The act of one who or of that which 
smoires ; the emission of amoke ; specifically, 
the act or practice of Inhaling and expelling 
from tire mouth the fumes of burning tobacco, 
as from a pipe, a cigar, &c. _ 

* 2. The act of quizzing or bantering. 

'* Wh.\t a smoking did Miss Burney give Mr. Cratch, 
ley/ — Mad. D' Aridity: Diary, iL S8 l 

smoking-cap, a. A light ornamental 
cap, resembling a fez, used by araokera and 
others for indoor wear. 

smoking-oar, smoking- 
carriage, *. A railroad car aet apart for 
the use of smokers. 


smoking-concert, *. [Smoker, a, 4.] 
* smoak-Ie, a. [Eng. smok(e) ; -y.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Emitting amoke, especially in quantity. 

2. Filled with smoke, or with an atmosphere 
resembling amoke. 

** In many a smoky fireside nook 
01 Iceland, in the ancient day.* 

Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (Interlude.) 

3. Subject or liable to bo filled with smoke, 
as from a chimney or fire-place. 

44 Once Prince Frederick’* Ouard 
Sang them In their smoky barrack*.* 

Longfellow: To an Old Danith Song-book, 

4. Falling to carry off the amoke properly : 
as, a smoky chimney. 

5. Foul or tarnished with amoke ; noisome 
with smoke. 

6. Having the appearance or nature of 
smoke ; dark, obscure. 


14 If blast septeotrlouAl with brushing wings 
Sweep up the smoky mUtt, aud vapour* damp. 
Then woe to mortal* 1 * philips : Cider, hk. L 


* 7. Suspicious. 

" He seem* a little smoakyf'— Cibber: Provoked 
Husband, 11. 

II. £oi. .* Gray, changing to brown* 

Binoky mastiff-bat, s. 

Zool. : Molossusnasutus, from South America 
and tbe West Indian Islands. It ia about aix 
inches long, and has fur of a arnoky-brown 
^colour. Sometimes called Monk-bat (q.v.). 


smoky-quartz, «. [Cairngorm.] 

smoky-urine, s. 

Pathol : Urine of a dark, smoky colonr, and 
liiglily albuminous, passed in Bright'e disease, 
or tinged by a small quantity of blood in 
tiaematuria. 

smoky-wainscot, i. 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Leucania 
impura. 

smoky-wave, t. 

Entom. : A Brltisli geometer math, Acldalia 
fumata, 

* smol'-der, v.i. [Smoulder.] 


smolt, s. [Gael, smal = a spot.] A salmon, 
& year or two old, when It has acquired its 
ail very acalea. 

amoor, v.t. [A.S. smorian ; Dut. smooren = 
to auffocate ; Ger. schmoren — to atew ; O. 
Dut. smoor = vapour, fume.] To smother 
(q.v.). (SooteA) 

** Dnnean oonld ns* be her death. 

Swelling pity smoor' d hi* wrath.* 

Burnt : Duncan Gray. 

smooth, "smoothe, e me the, a. & $. 

[A.S*. smidhe ; cf. O. Dut. smedigh , smljdigh 
= soft ; Dut. smijdig = malleable ; Ger. ge~ 
schmeidlg ; Dan. smidig = pliable, anpple. 
Hence, allied to smith (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having an even surface ; having a sur- 
face so even that no ronghness or points are 
perceptible to the touch ; free from roughness 
or asperities. In botany free from asperities 
■or hairs, or any aort of unevenness. 

* A* smooth *s alabMter.* 4 Shakesp. : Othello, v. S, 

2. Not hairy. 

M Behold Emu my hrother 1* * hairy man, and I am 
smooth man.**— Genesis xxvlL 11. 

3. Evenly spread, glossy. 

** Thy slack, smooth head." 

Shake- p. : Midsummer Right's Dream, ir. L 

4. Gently flowing ; not ruffled, agitated, or 
undulating. 

" The sea being smoothf Shakesp. f Troilus, J. 8. 


6. Level, plain. 

44 The path 1* smooth that leadeth on to danger.* 
Shakes p. : Venus * Adonis, 7SS. 

6. Uttered without atops, obstruction, or 
hesitation ; falling pleasantly on the ear ; 
even, not harsh, not rugged; hence, using 
language not harsh or rugged. 

44 When **ge Minerva rose. 

From her sweet lip* smooth elocution flow*." 

Gay: Han, UL L 

7. Without jolt or shock ; equahle. (Applied 
to motion.) 

8. Free from anything disagreeable or un- 
pleasant ; not alloyed with any painful sensa- 
tion or difficulty. 

44 Smooth and welcome n»w«." 

Shakesp. : l Henry L L 

9. Bland, mild, soothing, fiatteriug, fawning. 

* That min, when smoothed he appears, 

I* molt to be •uepected." 

Cote per: On Friendship, 

B» As substantive : 

L Tha act of making smooth. 

2. That which is smooth ; the smooth part 
of auything. 

** She put the akin* of the kid* . • . upon the smooth 
Of hi* neck ."— Genesis xxviL l«. 

3. Freedom from hardship or difficulty; 
ease, comfort. 

•• We enjoyed eome of those smooths whloh wipe off 
the rough* of a hunter'* life.*'— Field, Sept. 25, m 

4. A grass field ; a meadow. (Amer.) 

smooth-blenny, ». [Shanny.] 

smooth-bore, a. & s. 

A* As adj. : The aame as Smooth-bored 
(q.v.). 

B. Assubst. : A gun having a smooth-bored 
barrel, as distinguished from a rifle. 

smooth-bored, a. Having a smooth 
bore, as distinguished from rifled. 

smooth-chinned, a. Beardless. 

smooth-dab, *. [Smear-dab.] 

* smooth - dit tied, a. Sweetly and 
smoothly suug or played; having a nmooth, 
flowing melody. (Milton : Comus, 86.) 

smooth-faced, a. 

1. Having a smooth face ; beardless. 

2. Having a mild, soft, bland, or winning 
look. 

3. Having a fawning or Insinuating look. 

4. Havlnga smooth face or surface in general. 

smooth-file, s. 

1. A finishlng-fila, whose teeth are of a 
grade of coarseness between the second-cut 
and the dead-smooth. (Rouoh-file.] 

2. The rubbing-tool used by tha needle- 
maker in pressiug and rolling a pack of wires 
cut for needles, to take out of them the bend 
they have acquired by the coiling of the wire. 

smooth - grained, a. Smooth In the 
grain, aa wood or atone. 

** Smooth-grained, and proper for the turner'* trade." 

Dry den: Virgil; Oeorgic U. *3L 

smooth-hound, *. 

Ichthy. : Mustelus Levis, about three feet 
long, said to be used for food in the Hebrides. 
Its akin is much smoother and softer than the 
akiua of other British sharks. 

• smooth-paoed, a. Having a smooth, 
easy pace ; moving or flowing easily, readily, 
and smoothly. 

** Remark* which none did »*er dl*cloM 
lu smooth-pacd ver*e or hobbling pro**.* 

Frior: Alma, lli 144. 

smooth-plane, a A smoothing plane. 

smooths err anus, s. 

Ichthy. : Scrranus cdbrilla, common In the 
Mediterranean, reaching southward to Madeira. 
The view, sanctioned by Cuvier, that thla fish 
is hermaphrodite, one lobe of the roe consist- 
ing of oys snd the other of milt, Is probably 
an error, due to some peculiarities in the 
reproductive apparatus. 

smooth-shaven, a. Cut or dipt smooth ; 
made smooth by cutting or mowing. (Milton : 
II Penseroso, 68.) 

smooth-snake, «. 

Zool. : Coronella lends (or avstriaca), called 
also the Austrian Snake, common In Southern 
and Central Europe, and occasionally observed 
in tba western section. It Is about two feet 
long, shiny brown with irregular patches of 
black, yellow mark on hack and sides of head, 
under surface yellowish with black spots. 


emooth-sole, *. 

Ichthy.: Amoglossus laterna, the Megrim, 
or Scald-flsh, a small apeciea, four or five 
inches long, common in the Mediterranean, 
and extending to the north coast of the Eng- 
lish Channel. * 


smooth-spoken, a. Haying a smooth, 
plausible tongue. 


smooth-tongued, a. Soft of speech ; 
plausible, flattering. 

44 He w«j smooth-tongued, gave good word*, and 
■eldom lost hi* temper. '—Arbuthnot : Hist. John Bulk 

smooth-winged swallows, n. pL 

Ornith . : The aub-feiuily Hirundinldm. 


smooth, v.t. &i. [A.S.am^dAian.1 [Smooth, a.) 

A. Transitivs: 

1. To make smooth ; to make level on the 
surface by any meaus. 

• To smooth the lea." Shakesp. t King John, Ir. X. 

2. To free from obstruction ; to make easy. 

" Smooth my pas*age to the realm* of day." 

Pope: Eloisa to Abelard. SSX 

3. To free from harshness ; to make smooth 
and flowing. 

" In their motions harmony dlvln* 

So smooths her oharmlug ton©*." 

Hilton: P. L., v. £2*. 

• 4. To soften; to palliate, to colour. 

** Had It been a *tranger. not my child. 

To smooth hi* fault, I would have been more mild,** 
Shakesp, : Richard //., L L 

• 5. To aoften, to quiet, to allay, to calm. 

* Smooth every passion * 

Shakesp. : Lear , U. X. 

• 6. To aoften with blandishments ; tp 
flatter, to humour. 

** Smooth and * peak him fair* 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicut, ▼. %, 

• 7. To ease, to regulate. 

** Restor’d it soon will be ; the mean’* prepaid, 

Th* difficulty smooth’d, the danger •har’d.". 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

• 8. To work np into a soft, uniform mass. 

M It hrlng* up again into the mouth that which II 
had a wallowed, ana chewing it, grind* and smooths it,* 
Ray : On the Creation. 

B. Intransitlvs: 

1. To become smooth; to settle down; 1 9 
become calm. 

** The falls were smoothing down."— Field, Dec. «, 1881 

• 2. To use blandishments ; to flatter, tp 
cajole, to be insinuating. 

** Smooth, deceive, and oog." 

Shakesp, ; Richard III., 1. 8, 

• smooth- cn, v.t. [Eng. smooth ; -em] To 
make smooth ; to smooth. 

M With edged grooving tool* they cut down and 
smoothen the ex tube ranee* left."— Moxon : J tech. Earn. 


smoo^h'-er, & [Eng. smooth, v. ; -«r.] 

I. One who or that which makes amooth. 

M The hi oacbers and smoothers Of the linen **— (Smith# 
Wealth of Rations, hk. L» ch. i. 

• 2, A flatterer. 

44 My claw.hack*. my smoothers, my parasite*"— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, hk. UL, ch. UL 

smodth'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Smooth, v.] 

• smoothing-box, s. A box-iron. 

44 Smoothing-boxes, Buckles, Steel*, and Awl* *— 
Money Masters AU Things, p. 78 (1C98L 

smoothing-iron, s. A domestic Imple- 
ment, used in the laundry to amooth (iron) 
linen. It is heated by placing on a stove, hy 
a gas jet, by a hot iron or charcoal fire placed 
within it. 


smooth ing mill, a. [Polisrino-miu»] 

smoothing-plane, s. 

Joinery : A short plane, finely set, for finish* 
Ing. It is inches long. 

smoothing-stone, s. A substitute foT a 
amaathing-iron, made of steatite, attached to 
a plate and handle of metal. 

smo6th f -iy, "amothe-ly, adv. [Eng, 
smooth , a. ; -ty.] 

1. In a smooth manner; not roughly: 
evenly; with even flow or motion; not 
harshly or ruggedly. 

44 O’er the calm Ionian smoothly *alit" 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses XV. 

2. Without obstruction or difficulty ; easily, 
readily. 

3. With soft, bland, plansible, or Insinuating 
language. 

* 4. Mildly, innocently ; especially with 
affected mildness or innocence. 


fcoU, ; poilt, ; cat, gell, chorus, ?hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph~t 
-ctan, -tian = shasu -tion, -slon — shun ; -|ion, -gion — shun, -cions, -tious, -clous = shus. -blew -file* <bc. = b^l, dpi* 
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smooth'-nSss, *. lEng. imooth ; -rust.] 

1. The quality or state of being imooth ; 
freedom from roughness, inequalities, or asper- 
ities ; evenness of snrfece. 

•* How wit and virtue from within 
8#ntoata#wK»fk«e4*o’ertbe ikio. 

Swift : To Dr. Sheridan. 

2. Freedom from jolt or ahock ; evenness : 
as, tha smoothness of motion. 

3. Softness or mildness to the palate : as, 
the smoothness of wine. 

4. Softness or sweetness of n embers ; easy 
flow of words. 

•• Virgil, though imooth. where smoothness ii re* 

a afrtd, L* io turiroiii affecting it, that bt rather dU* 
iin* It.'— Dryden. [Todd.) 

5. Mildness or gentleness of speech ; bland- 
ness of manners : especially assumed or hypo* 
Critical mildness. 

** She Is too idbUe lor thee j and her smoothness. 

Her very illeace. and her patience. 

Speak to the people, and they pity her. 

r Shaketp.: A* Ton Like lt,Lt. 

smorz a -to, smorz&n'-do (z as tz), a dv. 
[ltd. = smothered.] 

Music: A direction that the passage over 
which it is placed is to be played so as to 
gradually fade or die away. 

smote, preL of v. [Smite, r.] 

•smoterlich, a. [Smut.] Smutty, dirty, 
wanton. 

smith' -er, • smor-thcr, • smor-thre, 

* sinor-thur, * smud-der, r.L & i. [ A.S. 
rmorian = to choke, to stifle ; Dut smooren.) 
[Smoob.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To suffocate or destroy the life of by 
causing smoke or dust to enter the lungs; to 
suffocate hy covering np closely and excluding 
air from ; to stifle. 

« ThU is the place in which my dear husband had 
like to hare been smothered with mud. —Buriy an t 
filgrin ' a Progress, pt lU 

2. To cover closely up: aa, To smother a 
fire. 

3. To suppress, to stifle, to conceal, to ex- 
tinguish. 

- Noticed with ft smother'd sigh." 

Byron: Parish**, XX. 

• B. Intransitive : 

L. To be suffocated or stifled. 

2. To suffocate, to stifle. 

- Th. a. 

8. To smoke withont vent ; to smoulder. 

" Hay and straw hare a very loir degree of beatj 
hot yet close and smothering, and which drieth not. 
—Bacon: Nat. ill it, 

4. To be suppressed or kept close. 

" A man had better talk to a post than let his 
thoughts lie smoking and smothering. "—ColUer ; Clf 
Friendship l 

• sm6th-er, a. [Smother, v.] 

I. Smoke ; thick dust ; thick and suffo- 
cating smoke : hence, confusion. 

** Thus must I from the smoke into the smother . 
From tyrant duke outo a tyrant brother.'* 

ShaJtrsp. : As Toss Lite tt.Lt. 

2. A state of suppression. 

** Therefore men ehoald procure to know more, and 
not to keep their suspicions in smother. — Baton t 
jLssiys : Qf Suspicion. 

• smother-fly, a A popular name for an 

unidentified species of Aphis. 

- The people of the village were surprised by a 
•bower of aphides, or smoOutr-fliet. which fell In 
these parts.**— White! Selborue, let lilt. 

sm6th -ered, pa. par. or a. [Smother, v.] 
smothered-mate, s. 

Chess : A form of mate only possible when 
the king is surrounded by his own men and 
check is given by a knight. 

• smfith'-er-I-nSss, s. [Eng. smothery 
•ness.] The quality or state of being smothery. 

im6tli-er-lrig. pr. par. or a. [Smother, t\] 

• smoth-er-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. smothering: 
-ly.] * In a smothering manner ; suffocatingly, 
suppresaingly. 

•moth'-er-fr a. [Eng. smother ; •y.] 

I. Tending to smother ; stifling, suffocating. 
2. Full of smother or dust. 

* 8 moil eh, v.L fProbt allied to smack (2), v. 
(q.v.).J To kiss, to embrace, to buss. 

m What homing, what smmiching and slabbering one 
Of another.**— BtuUes: Anatomy of Abases, p. Ilk 


smoul'-der, smol’-der, • amool-der, t.t. 

& L [Smoulder, «.] 

A* Trans. ; To snffocate, to smother, to 
choke. 

« They preasaed forward vnder their enslgnee, bear- 
ing down# each a* itoode in their way, and with their 
owns Are smooldered aud bomt them to athea — 
Nourished r II is Urri s of England, bk. iv.. cli. U. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To burn and smoke without vent 
or flame. 

2. Fig . .* To exist in a suppressed siate ; to 
bum inwerdly withont outward sign or indica- 
tions, aa a thought, & passion, or the like. 

“ still, though thy lire the peace renewed. 

Smoulders in .Roderick's hreast the feud. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, it IS. 

• smoul'-der, * smol-der, s. {The same 
word as smother (o.v.); ct Low Ger. smolen t 
smelen = to smoulder.] Smoke, smother. 

** The smoulder stops onr noee with •touch." 

Gascoigne: Masks for Viscount Mountacute. 

• smouT-dry, a. (Eng. smoulder; -y.] Smoth- 
ery, suffocating, smouldering. 

** Through cloudof dusk lahitlucktng smoke." 

Spenser : F. <?.. L *1L 1*. 

• smoiltjli, v.t . [Smouch.] 
smu 9 e, smui$e, «. [Muse (3), a.] 

smftdge, * smoge, v.t. [Dan. smud$= filth ; 
mudst — to soil, to dirty ; Ger. schmulz = smut ; 
schmulzen = to smudge.] [Smut, s., Smutch.] 

1. To smear or stain with dirt or filth ; to 
blacken with smoke ; to stain, to sully. 

“The honted fox, smudged and bedraggled, wu 
viewed away."— Field, Jan. 23, 1 S 8 *. 

2. To stifle, to suffocate. ( Prov .) 

• 3. To smoke ; to dry with smoke. 

" In the craft of eatchiog or taking it [the herring] 
and smudging it " — Nashs : Lenten Stuffs. 

smudge, *. [Smudge, v.] 

1. A foal spot, a stain, & smear. 

" Anybody can make a dark smudge with the neces- 
sary s mount of labour.**— Scribner * Maffasine, August, 
1880, p. W2. 

2. A suffocating smoke. (Prov.) 

3. A heap of damp combustibles, partially 
Ignited, placed on the windward side of a 
house, tent, &c„ so ss to raise a dense smoke 
to keep off mosquitoes. (Amer.) 

smudge-coal, s. A miner's name for 
coal which bas been partially deprived of its 
bitumen hy coming in contact with trap- 
dykes, &c., in a state of heat, and so been 
converted into a kind of natural coke. Called 
Also Blind-cosi, Stone-coal. 

smudg'-jf, a. [Eng. smudge); -y.] Smudged, 
smeary. 

••With smudgy telegrum* In their hand*.**— Au 
James's Gazette, April J. ISM. 

smttg, * smoog, a. [Dsn. smtf Tc = pretty, 
fine, fair; O. Sw. smtick = elegant, fine, fair; 
gw. smycka = to adorn ; Low Ger. smuk — 
neat, trim ; Ger. schmuck (a.) = trim, spruce ; 
(sj =a ornament.] Neat, trim, spruce, fine; 
affectedly neat in drese. 

*• Like ft smug bridegroom." thakesp. * Lear, tv. & 
smug-faced, a. Having a smug or pre- 
cise face ; prim-faced. 

smug, * smugge, r.f. [Smuo, a.) 

L To make smug or spruce ; to dress up. 

** Stadlouelv «weeteued, smuged with oil." 

Chapmans Homer; Odysseys. 

2. To hush up. (Slang.) 

•* ghe wanted ft guftrantee th*t the c«e ebould be 
smugged, or, in other word*, ocunprt u uUod.*— Morning 
Chronicle, Oct. A 1SS7. 

Smug, a. [A contract, of smuggle (q.v.).] (See 
compound.) 

smug-boat, *. A contraband boat cn 

the coast of China ; an opium boat. 

Smiig'-gle, v.L & L [Dsn. tnvngle ; i smug 
= in secret, privately ; smug hand d = contra- 
band trade; cf. Dsn. smoge — & narrow pas- 
sage ; Sw. tmtiga, =t & lnrklng-hole ; IceL smuga 
= a hole to creep throngh ; smduga (pa. t. 
gmaug, pL smugu, pa. par. tmoginn ) = to creep ; 
A J&. emedgan, smugan = to creep.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To Import or export secretly, end 
against the lew ; to Import or export without 
paying the duties imposed by law. 

“And I hud the greatest rcftBcm to bftlleve that pot 
ft single article vu smuggled by any ol our peoples 
—too*.’ First Voyagts, bi-L.ch.lL 


2. Fig.: To convey, manage, or introduce 
clandestinely. 

“He nerer Benin ped bis Iftssoo or smuggled olgnr* 
into the dormitory. —SL James's Gazette, J*a. «, 1*87. 

B, Intrans. : To practise smuggling. 

smflg'-gler, «. [Eng. smuggle); -er.] 

1. One who smuggles ; one whn imports or 
exports contraband or dutiable goods secretly 
and without paying the duties imposed hy 
law. 

“ The moat hazardous of »11 trades, that of a smug- 
gler."— Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. L, ch. x. 

2. A vessel employed in smuggling goods. 

smug'-gling, pr. par., a. y & s. ISmuogle.] I 
A. & B, As pr. par. £ partieip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tha act or practice of import- 
ing or exporting contraband ordutiable goods 
secretlv and withont paying the duties im- 
posed by law ; the act or practice of defraud- 
ing the revenue hy importing or exporting 
goods clandestinely without payment of the 
dntfes imposed on them. Smuggling is a 
serious offense in many countries, being 
punishable hera by a heavy fine and imprison- 
ment, beside confiscation of the contraband 
goods. In England, by lha Act 19 Geo, III. 

C. 24, it was constituted felony without benefit 
of clergy, but is now ponishabia by fine and 
imprisonment. 

* smiig'-iy, smug'-gl^, adv. [Eng. smug ; 
-ly.] In a Bmug manner; neatly, aptucely, 
finely, 

smiigf-uess, e. [Eng. mug; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being smug ; spruceness, 
neatness. .« 

smuT-kln, «. [Etym. doubtful.] An Irish 
brass coin, value Jd., current in the reign of 
Elizabeth, 

• smu -ly, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Looklog 
smoothly demure. 

smut, t. [Properly mutch (q.v.) ; efi Sw. smet 
= grease, filth ; smeta — to bedaub ; mitta = 
contagion ; smitte — to infect ; Dan. smitte = 
contagion.] 

L OnfiTiary Language : 

4. LU. : A spot made with soot or coal ; the 
foul matter itself ; & particle of soot. 

“ The atcAm of lamp* artill hanging on bwr cheek* 
la ropy smut." Dry den: Jueenal, **t» tL 

2. Fig. : Obscene or ribald language ; ob- 
scenity, ribaldry. 

** Spite, or smut, or rhyme*, or hlasphemie*.’ 

Dope : Satire*. (FroLl 

IL Botany: 

1. Dnst-brand ; a fungus, Ustilago segetum 
(or Cdrhok which attacks the ears of barley, 
oats, and rye, but 
Is eeldom found on 
wheat. In appear- 
ance it resembles 
bunt, but it is in- 
odorous. When 
examined mlcrosco- \ 
pically, the black I 
powder Is found to 
consist of round 
spores, smaller 
than those of bunt 
and withnut reticu- 
lations. It has been 
ascertained that 
one square inch of surface would contain not 
less then eight millions of spores. 

" Farmer* bare ■ offered by wnotty •'heat when 
each will aot Mil for xbore Are BhlllingB a bn*hel x 
where** that which i* free from smut will Bell for ten. 

— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. Tilletia caries. 

smut-ball, r. 

Pot.: 0 ) Lycoperdon BoHsta ; (2) Tilletia 
caries. 

smut, v.L & i. [Smut, a] 

An Transitive: 

1. To stain, soil, or mark with smut; to 
blacken or stain with coal, soot, or the like. 

“Clotho bad her finger* muffed in *nufflng th* 
caadle.’*— Howell: Letters, bk. iL, let 1. 

2. To affect with the disease known as smnt 

"Men or boy* ihonM so throogh th* crop*, ^'"d 
with Bcluors, by whieb they are to clip off tint m«n*a 
bead*, and let them fall to tba ground. — BmUhton . 
Useful Book for Farmers, p. 25. 

• 3. To blacken, to stain, to taint, to tarnish. 

" He )■ far from being smutted with the toil d 
ath(i*m.' — More. 



SPORES OF SMUT. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, thdre ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go* 
or. wore, work, whd, u6n ; mute, cub, cure, ljnite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjrrlan, ee, ce = e ; ey = a; QU = kw* 


smutch— snailery 
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* 4. To make obsceoe. 

"Another smuts hi* teene.** 

Steele : Conscious Lover*. (ProL) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To gather ainut; to be converted Into 
•mut ; to be attacked by smut. 

" White red-eared wheat Is food for clay*, and bear* 
a very food crop, aud seldom mult. —Mori irner t 
Husbandry. 

2. To give off emut ; to crock. 

smut9h« v.t, [Sw. smuts = amut, dirt, filth ; 

smutsa = to dirt, to sully; Dan. smuds=i 
filth; smudscz=to soil, to dirty.) [Smudge, 
Smut.] To blacken or soil with amoke, soot, 
or coal ; to amudge. 

"What? Hast tmutchvd thy nose J "—Shaketp. : 
Winter 't Tale, L 1. 

smut 9 h, * smutche, a [Smutch, v.) A 
foul apot or mark ; a stain's mnndge. 

** Here and there an ugly smutch appears,® 

C o*o per; Tcuk, lr. <08. 

smilt'-inill, a [Eng. smut , and wfZZ.) A 
machine for cleansing grain from emut or 
mildew. 


smut'-tl-ly, adv. [Eng. smutty; -ly.) 

1. In a amutty manner ; blackly, foully. 

2. In an obscene manner ; with obscene or, 
filthy language. (Taller, No. 269.) 

smiit'-ti-ness, s. [Eng. smully; -ness.) 

1. The quality or atate of being smutty; 
the quality or atate of being aoiled or foal, as 
with amut; the state of being affected with 
amut. 

“ My vlara sad peaches, upon toy best south waits, 
were apt to a soot or tmuUineet upou their Isavss."— 
Temple. 

2. Obacenlty or filthiness of language ; emnt 

** Smutting* Is s fault in beharlout, m well as in 
fell* ion. "—Collier: English Stoat, p. A 


«nftt'-t& o. [Eog. smut ; -y.) 

1. Soiled with emut, coal, soot* or the like. 

- Lilies still are lilies 
Fulled by smutty hands.** 

E. B, Browning: iurm leig\ MX 

2. Affected with amut or mildaw. 


" Smutty corn will sell desrsr at ©os time them tbs 
clean at another."— Locke. 

3. Obscene, filthy, ribald. 

** The muttg Joke, ridiculously lewd.* 

Smollett: AdAce, 171 


smjfn-thiir'-I-dso, a pL (Mod. Let. smyi> 
thur(us); Lat. fern. pL adj. euff. •idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Collembola (q.v.). An* 
tennag four-jointed, terminal segment long, 
ringed ; saltatory appendage composed of a 
basal portion and iwo anna; trachea well 
developed. There ia but one genus, Smyn* 
thorus, with several species. 


smyn-thur’-iis, s, [A miswriting for smin- 
thurus, from Gr. apM^isminlhos) = a mouse, 
and oupd (owro) = a taiL] [Smynthubidas.] 


smyr'-nl-dre (yr as ir\ s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
imyra(iim) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. •idac.] 

Bot. : A family of Apiacese. (Lindley.) 

Knyr'-ni-um (yr as ir), s. [Lat tmyrnion ; 
Gr. (rfivpviov ( smurnion ) ~ alexandera (see 
def.), the aeeda of which taste like those of 
myrrh ; opvpva (smuma) = myrrh.) 

Bot. : Alexanders (q.v.) ; the typical genus 
of Smymid® (q.v.£ Umbels coni])Ound ; 
bracts and bractioles few or wanting ; calyx- 
teeth minute or absent ; petals lanceolate or 
elliptical, with an inflected point; fruit of 
two nearly globoae lobes nr carpels, each 

I with three dorsal, prominent, sharp ribs, 
the two lateral ribs obsolete ; vittse several. 
Six or seven species, from the north temperate 
zone of the eastern hemisphere. 

smy'-ter-Ie, smyt'-rle, a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful] A numerous collection of small Indi- 
viduals. (Scotch.) 

•n&ck, snail, a [The same word as snatch 
(q.v.). A snack is lit. a snatch or thiag 
snatched up.] 

• I. A enatch or snap, as of a dog's jawa. 
(Douglas: Virgil; PEneid xil. 754.) 

2. A share, a part, a portion. Now only 
used in the phrase to go snacks, i.e., to have a 
share. 

“ -All my demur* bat doable hi* attacks ; 

At last ha whisper*, 4 Do and wa go truicts .' " 

Pape : Satire *. (Prol.J 

3. A alight, hasty repast ; a portion of 
food that can be eaten In haate. 


* sn&ck, v.t. 
to share. 


(Smack, a] To go anack9 in, 


44 He aod hi* comrade* coming to an loo to snack 
tbeir booty."— SmttA .' Lives of Highwaymen, L si. 
(1719.) 


sn&o'-£t, A [A corrupt, ofsyngnathu* (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. ; Syngnathus a cut, the Great Pipe- 
fish. 


sn&ok'-^t, a (Snecket.) 


snAP-fle, A (Short for snaffc-plecc, from Dut. 
snavel = a horse’s muzzle ; O. Dut. snabel , 
snavcl, dimin. of snabbe, snebbe^the bill of 
a bird ; Ger. schnabei = bill, anout.] 

Harness : A bridle-bit with a joint in the 
middle, rings at the ends for the attachment 
of the reins, without branches, but in some 
cases having cheeks (side-liars) to keep the 
rings from getting inside the mouth of the 
horse. They are called jointed, twisted, or 
double-mouth snaffles, accordiug to the con- 
strnction. 

**In all the uortheru cooatlea here. 

Whose word ia Snaffle, epur. aod »pear, 

Thou wert the beat to follow gear. 

Scott : Lay of the Lott J finstret, ▼. 29. 

snaffle-bit, a A enaffle (q.v.). 


snSf -fie, v.t, [Snaffle, a] To bridle ; to 
hold or manage with or as with a bridle. 

** Like bor*e* snaffled with the bit* 

Of fain, la, fear*, or doubts." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, jx 195, 

* sn&ft, A [Prob. connected with snuff, v.) 
Tlie wick of a candle. 


snAg, a [Gael, snagalr = to carve or whittle 
away wood with a knife ; snaigh = to hew, to 
cat down ; lr. snaigh = s hewing, a cuttiug; 
IceL snaglstSL clofcbes-peg.) 

1. A stnmpy base of a branch left in 
pruning ; a branch hroken off a tree; a knot, 
a protuberance. 


** Tha one her other leg had lame. 

Which with a at&tf; all full of little mage, 

Sb* did disport," Speruer : F. Q., lL.xi.2S. 

*2. A contemptuous expression for a long, 
ugly, irregular tooth ; a a nag-tooth. 


** to Ohio* none hold women aweet, 

Eaospt tbeir tnagt are black a* jet.* 

Prior: Alma , It 428. 


3. The trunk of a large tree firmly fixed to 
the bottom of & river at one end, and rising at 
the other to or nearly to the surface, by 
which steamboats, Ac., are often pierced and 
Bunk. 


** We paddled a good four mile* to the outlet of ths 
lake, carefully avoiding the many tnagt of euakeo 
timber."— Scribner's Magazine, Aug.. 1877. p. 497. 

4. A local name for Prunus spinosa. 


snag-boat, a A steam-boat with hoisting 
apparatus, employed on the western rivers of 
America for removing anags. 


snag-tooth, a [Snao, a 2.) 


sn&g (I), v.i, [Prob. connected with snatch 
(q.v.).] To snap, to cavil. 


44 Beware of magging and marling at God** secrets." 
Rogers : Xaaman the Syrian, p. 14. 


snftg (2), v.t, (Snao, a] 

1. To trim by lopping branches ; to trim 
or cut the branches, knots, or protuberances 
from, as from the stem of a tree. 

2. To Injure or destroy by running against 
a suag, or the trunk or branches of a auokca 
tree : as, To snag a steamboat. (Amer.) 


snagged, a. [Eng. snag, s. ; -ed.) Full of or 
covered with anags or short stumps or points ; 
full o( knots. 


44 The eye repose* on a *ecre* bridge. 

Half gray, half tnagtfd with ivy to it* ridge.* 
Wordsworth: Evening JVafJk. 

sn5g'-g& a. [Eng. snag, s. ; -y.) 

1. Lit, : Full of or abounding with anags ; 
enagged, gnarled. 


44 HI* (talking «t*p* are rtay’d 
Upon a snaggy oak." Spenser : F. Q , L ?lt 10. 

2. Fig. : Ill-tempered. (Tennyson : Northern 
Cobbler.) 


snail, * snayle, * snegge, a (A.S. sncegl, * 
snegei, a dimin. from snaca = a enake (q.v.); 

Sw. sndeka ; Ger. tchnecke ; IceL snigiU ; Dan. 
snegl] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tn the same sense as TT. 4. 

"Bearing hi* pawirtald hands opou hie backe * 

Aj tnaiiet their abeils, or pedlin do their packe * 

Bp. Ball : Satires, iv. X 

2. A drone ; a elow-moviog pereon. [Sluo 

a>, 1. 1.] 


*3. A tortoise; hence the name of an an* 
dent military engiue, called also a Testudo. 
(Maundeville.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot, : The same ae Smaii^c* ^ver (q.v.). 

2. HoroL : A fiat piece of m.tal of spirally- 
curved outline, used for lifting a movable 
part, as the hammer-tail oi a atriklLg clock. 

3. Mach. : A spiral cam. 

4. Zool. : Any Individual of the family Heli- 
cidae. The foot of the animal is long, pointed 
behind, head with four retractile tentacles 
(of which the anterior pair are the larger), at 
the tops of which the eyes are situated ; 
mouth with a strong horny upper mandible; 
the tongue broad and oblong, armed with 
numerous row9 of small teeth. Snails are 
shell-bearing, pulinoniferous molluscs, univer- 
sally distributed, feeding chiefly on vegetable 
substances, and causing great damage to gar- 
den crops. They are most active in warm, 
moist weather. At the approach of winter, 
or during a season of drought, they close the 
mouth of their shell with an epipiiragm of 
hardened mucus, and become inactive and 
torpid. They possess In a high degree the 
power of repairing injuries both to the shell 
and to the soft parts. Helix pomatia , the Edible 
SdsII of Europe, was a favorite article of food 
with the ancient Romans, and ie still much 
esteemed as an article of food io Southern 
Europe. II. aspera is also eaten. Snails are 
found in nearly every part of the earth, several 
thousand species having been described. 

" Snails boiled la milk are popularly regarded as a 
remedy lor (lisente* of the che*t. aud for thi* purposs 
they are brought to Coveot Qardeo market,'*— Chamr 
hers' Cyclop^ vili. 78A 

snail-fclover, a [Snail-plant, (1)-] 
snail-fish, «. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for Liparts llneatus 
and L. montagui, tbe two British species of 
the genus. 

snail-flower, a 

Bot. : Phaseolus CaracaUa. The specific nsme 
WE3 given it by the Portuguese, who first 
brought it from South America, from the 
resemblaaceof the flower to the Gallic mantle 
ao called, from which the Emperor Caracalla 
was named or nicknamed. It is cultivated in 
gardens in IndiA 

snail like, a. & a dv. 

A. As adj. : Resembling s snail ; moving 
very slowly. 

B. As adv. : Like s snail ; in maaner of a 
anail ; very slowly. 

snail-movement, s. 

Mach. : A name sometimes given to the 
eccentric of a steam-engine. 

* snail paced, d. Moving very slowly, 
like a snail 

iv. A 

Bot : (1) Medicago scutellata, called also 
Snail-clover and Snail-trefoil ; (2) Medicago 
Helix, the legumes of which in their spiral con- 
volutions resemble snails of tbe genus Helix. 

snail-shell, a The shell or covering of a 
anail, 

snail-slow, a. Slow, lazy. 

44 Snail-slow in profit * 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, IL A 

snail-trefoil, a [Snail-Plant (1).] 
snail-wheel, s. 

Horol. : A wheel having an edge formed in 
twelve steps, arranged spirally, the positions 
of which determine the numher of strokes of 
the hammer on the bell. The snail is placed 
on the arbor of the twelve-hour wheeL 

snail’s gallop, s. Motion or progress so 
slow as to be almost imperceptible. 

44 You go a snail's gallop."— Bailey : Erasmus, p. 41, 

snail, v.t. & t . [Snail, a] 

A. Intrans. : To move slowly. 

** Snail on as we did before .'*— Richardson : Clarissa, 
It. 134. 

B. Trans. : To curve, to wind. (Sylvester: 
Creation, sixth day, first week, 637.) 

snail'-cr-y, s. [Eng. snail, s. ; -try.] A place 
where snails are reared or fsttened. 

” The namerou* Coatineatal snaileries where ths 
apple-Miall is cultivated lor home cuuaumptloti or for 
tbe market"— St. James's Gazette, May 28, 1888. 


* tmpoteut and snail-paced beggary.* 

Shaketp. : Richard Ilf., 

snail-plant, a 


tooil, ptfdt, Jtf^l; cat, fell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
•dan, -tian = Shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -(ion, ~$lon = zhun. -clous, -tloua, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl, 
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snake— snap 


make, *. [A.S. tnaca, frnm *uunn (pa. t. 

sndc, pa. par. sniocn) = to sueak (q.v.); cogn. 
with Icel. sndkr , rndkr ; Dan. snog; Sw. snok ; 
Ban sc. naga.] 

Zool.: A serpent; any member of tha rep* 
tilian family Ophidla; apecially marked by 
tha absence of Iiml«, and by their alender, 
elongated ahape. This shape ia probably an 
adaptation to their habit of craepiug through 
crevices and among dense herbage, conceal- 
ment being one nf the characteristics of thia 
family of animala. They may be broadly 
distinguished into trea snakes, usually green 
in color, slender in body, and activa in motion; 
water snakes, found both in fresh and salt 
water; burrowing snakes, with rigid cylin- 
drical bodies and narrow moutha ; and ground 
snakes, to which class tha majority nf apeciee 
belong. They are covered with scales, which 
ventrally are developed into atrong shields. 
These shields ara essential to the life cf the 
animal, for to each Df them ia attached a pair 
of ribs, and by their grip on the ground tha 
animal moves. Tha number of vertebrae is 
very great, in some of the pythons m ora than 
four hundred. Many anakes are poisonous, the 
pot sou being conveyed through a hollow fang to 
the blood of the victim. They vary greatly in 
sire. Tha number of apecies is variously esti- 
mated at from 1000 to 1800. 

J A snake in the grass: A secret enemy. 
(Ct Virgil : EcL lii. 93.) 

snake-bird, snakeneck, s. 

Omith.: Any individual of the genua 
Plotus (q.v.). [See extract, and illustration 
under Darter.) 

M They *r* *l*o called SnakspnecJU 
they bar* of swimming with the 1 
and ooly the neck expo**d *bove t 
they really look not trniike a enalte 
Cassells Nat. BUL. It. *«. 

snake-boat, s. IPambanmanchk.) 


, from the hmhlt 
&ody eobmerged. 
he water, *o that 
coming along.”— 


snake-seed, i. 

Bot, : The genus Ophiospermnm. 

snake-stone, a. 

1 . A popular name for any apecies of Am- 
monite (q.v.). 

2. A kind of hone or whetstone occurring in 
Scotland. 

3. Tha name given to any substance ap- 
plied as a apecinc to auake-hltes in various 
countries. Threa which had been used in 
Ceylon were submitted to Faraday for analysis. 
One proved to be a piece of animal charcoal, 
the second was chalk, and the third was of 
a vegetable nature, and resemhled a bezoar. 
Only the first could have any effect, and, 
possihly, animal charcoal, if instantaneously 
applied, may be sufficiently porous and ab- 
sorbent to extract the venom from a recent 
wound before it can be carried into the 
system. (Tennent : Ceylon , ed. 3rd, L 200.) 

4. A local name for a* spindle- whorl (q.v.) 
(See extract.) 

“fa Hirrii 4 Lewie the dUUff *ud eplodle *« *t!ll 
In common use. end yet the origiiuU Intention of the 
ctooe spindle-whorls, which occur there and elsewhere, 
eppeare to be unknown. They are called ciacA- 
nalkrach. adder-etonee, or snake -stones, and here an 
orlglo aselgned them much like the otum anguinum 
Of Pliny.’*— JPeane: Ancient Stone Implements, p. «L 

snake-tail, s. [Snake’s tail.) 


snake - worship, t Serpent - worship 
(q.v.). 

"The name of Nkgpur, and the o umber of non* 
Aryan famiiiu which cieim • NkgbAnef connection, 
teem* to «how that snake-worship formerly exieted in 
Goodwin*." — W. W. Hunter t Imp. Gazetteer of India, 
iL ML 


snake's beard, s. 

Bot . ; The genus Ophlepogoa. 


snake's flower, *. 

BoL : Lychnis vespertina. 


snake-cane, *. 

BoL : Kunthia montana. 
snake-charmer, *. [Serpint-charmir.] 
s. [Sebpent-charm- 

nro.) 

* snake-eel, *. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for Ophinrus, 
an old genus of Marsenidae, In which the 
extremity of the tail was free, and not sur- 
rounded by a fin. 

snake-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The genus Cepola. 
snake-fly, *. [Rhaphidia.] 
snake-gourd, . 

BoL : The genna Tricboeantbes. 
snake-head, s. 

1. Bot. : [Snake’s, head). 

2. The end of a flat rail formerly used on 
American railways, which was sometimes 
loosened and thrown up by the carriage 
wheels, and frequently entered the bodies of 
the carriages, to the great danger of the 
passengers. 

snake-headed tortoises, a pi. 

ZvoL* The genna Hydromednsa, from Monta 
Video, Buenos Ayres, and aonthem Brazil. 
The buckler is large and flat, the neck and the 
head long and pointed. 

snake-line, a. 

Nauf. : Line used in worming a rope, 
t snake-lizard, a. 

Zool (PL): Lizards wiihont visible limbs, 
as Amphisbaena, Anguis, end Paeudopus. 

snake-moss, a 
Bot. : Lycopodium davatum. 
snake-neck, a. [Snake-bird.) 
snake nnt, s. 

Bot. : Ophiocaryon paradoxum. 

snake -piece, s. 

Naut. : The same as Pointer (q.v.). 
snake poison nut, a [Snake-wood, 3.) 
snake-rat, s. 

Zool : (See extract). 

" Some snake-rats (Musalexandrinus) escaped lo the 
Zoological Garden* of London, and for *. long time 
•fterw»rd» the keeper* frequently caught ero**-fared 
rate, at first half-breed*, afterward* with lew and leu 
of the character of the mate-rat, till at length «il 
trace* of it diuppeared.”— Darwin : Far. qf Anim. Jt 
Plants, it. 87. 


snake's head, s. 

Botany : 

1. FritiUaria Mdeagris ; so named from the 
cbeqncred msrkings on the petals, like the 
scales on a aoake'a head. (Prior.) 

2, The genus Chelone. (Xm<r.) 

Snake's head Iris : [Ibis, «I). 

snake's tall, t. 

Bot. : Rottbollia incurvata. Called also Lep- 
turns incurvatus and L. incurvus. Named 
from Its cylindrical spikes. (Prior.) 

snake's tongue, a 

Bot. : (1) The genua Ophloglossum ; (2) The 
genus Lygodiom. 

snake, v.L & i. [Snake, a] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : To drag or haul, as a snake, 
from Its hole. (Frequently with out.) (Amer.) 

2. Naui. : To wind round spirally, as a larga 
rope with a smaller one, or with cord, the 
small ropes lying in the indentations between 
the strands of the larger one; to worm. 
[Snaking.) 

B, Intrans. : To wind or crawl like a snake ; 
to move with serpentine motion. 

•* Dtced About with snaking *11 Ter brook*,’' 

Sylvester: Creation, uveoth d*y, ftrvt wL, IL 

snake-root, a [Eng. snake , and root] 

Botany : 

1. Polygonum Bistorta. IBistort.) 

2. Polygala senega. [Senega.) 

3. Aristolochia serpentaria. [Aristolochia.) 

4. The genuB Ophiorhlza. 

snake-weed, t snake-wort, s. [Eng. 

snake, and weed or trorf.) 

Bot. : (1) Polygonum Fagopyrum (Britten <£ 
Holland); (2) P. Bistorta. Named from its 
writhed roots. (Prior.) 

snake’-wo 9 d, a [Eng. snake, and wood.) 

Botany : 

1. The genus Ophioxylon (q.v.). 

2. Brosimum Aubletii ; called aleo Pfra- 
tinera guianensis; an Artocarpad, sixty to 
seventy feet high, growing in Brazil, The 
beautiful heart wood, called from its markings 
enake-wood, ia exceedingly hard. 

3. Strychnos colubrina , a climbing Indian 
plant, with tendrils believed by native doctors 
to be a cure for the poison of the cohra. 

4. The genus Cecropia. (Paxton.) 


snak'-ing, a [Eng. snak\e); dug.) 

Nautical: 

1. Passing a line spirally around a rope, so 
as to lie in the indentations between the 
strands. [Worming.] 

2. One of a set nf stoppers passed alternately 
from one atay nr rope to another throughout 
their length In a parallel direction, ao that it 
one is allot away its functions may be per- 
formed by the other. 

snak'-Ish. a. [Eng. snak(e); - ish .) Having 
a snake-like form, hahits, or qualities ; anaky. 


snak-jf, *snak-ie, a. [Eng. snak(e); -y.) 

1. Of nr pertaining to a anake or snakes; 
resembling a anake. 

** A devil with bom*, cloven hoof, and * snaky Ull." 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

2. Winding 'in and out like a snake ; mean- 
dering. 

*• A snakier «tre*m I Defer **w .”~ Daily Telegrapk, 

fiept. 25, 1885. 

* 3. Having or consisting of anakea. 

" Wings on hi* heet* were hung, aud in hi* h»nd 
H* hold* the virtue of the snaky wand." 

Addison: Ovid ; Metamorphoses i. 

4 . 81y, cunning, deceitful, Insinuating. 

*’ Girded with snaky wile*.'* 

Milton : p. x., I in. 


snaky-beaded, a. Having anakes in- 
stead. of hair on the head. 

** That snaky-headed Gorgoo shield 
Thxt wise Winer t* wore, un conquer'd virgin.** 
Milton : Comus, 441 . 

snftp, • snappe. v.l. & i. [Dut. snnppenz* 
to a nap, to snatch ; Dan. snappe ; S w. snappa ; *! 
M. H. Oer. snaben ; Ger. schnappen.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To break instantaneously ; to break abort. 

“ Bot pMlon rudely snaps the •txing" 

Cowper : Human PraUty, 

2. To abut with a sharp, qnick aonnd. 

M The bowxy air* 


First shook from out his pipe the seed* of Cre, 
— ‘ ’ * “ Pop 


Then inapt his box.** Pope : Dundad, ir. 4M. 

3, To seize or catch auddenly ; to catch un- 
expectedly. 

4. To bite abarply and soddculy ; to seize 
xuddenly with the teeth. 

* 5. To catch, to swindle, to cheat. 

** Since th* priv*teen and logwood-thlp* b*ve «*fi*d 
thU w*y, these fl*her-men xre very *hy, hxviug been 
often snapped hy Xhtva. , '—Dampier: > oyagts, voL ii, 
pt. iL. ch. L 

6. To crack ; to make a sharp sound with : 
as. To snap a whip, to snap one's fingers. | 

7. To break out upon suddenly with sharp, 
angry words ; to catch up. (Sometimes with 
up, or up short.) 

** A surly til-bred lord. 


Tbet chide* and snaps her up at every word.’ 

ffrawrfll* 


8. To canae to Bpring back, or vibrate with 
a sudden, aharp sound ; to twang. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. Tc break off abort ; to part asunder sud- 
denly. 

** The wire rope snapped, and th* lift *od It* occu- 
pants fell from the third etorej."— Daily TMegraph 
Dec. 12, 1885. 

2. To make ao effort to bite ; to try to seixt 
with the teeth. 


** With little cur*, which dxre hi* w*y molest, -( 
Snapping behind.** j 

P. Fletcher: Purple Island, xi. 

3. To give out a sharp, cracking sound, »: j 
that of the hammer of a tire-arm when it fall?' 
without exploding the charge : as, The pisto 
snapped. 

4. To utter aharp, harsh, or angry words 
(Generally followed hy af.) 

5. To catch eagerly at a proposal or offer 
to jump at or accept an offer readily. 

Tf To snap off : 

1. Transitive : * 

(1) To break auddenly. 

(2) To bite auddenly. 

"To b*ve had our two oo*e* snapped off with tw 
old men without teeth.*— Shakesp. : Much Ado. r. L 

2. Intrans.: To break or part asunde 
auddenly. 

sn&p, s. [Snap, v.j 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The sudden breaking or rupture of tn; 
substance. 

2. A sudden, eager bite; a andden seizing 
or attempt to seize, as with the teeth. 

3. A aharp, cracking aound, as the crack c 
a whip. 


fit©, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sir©, sir, marine; go, pCi 
or, wore, w$14 work, whd, s$n; mute, cdb, cure, ijnite, our, rule, fill; try* Syrian. «,« = ©; ey = a;QU = fcw. 
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* 4. That which is caught by ft sudden 
■natch or grasp ; a catch. 

*5. A greedy fellow. 

•'He had no srxjoer said out hi* say. but ap rise* a 
cunning enap, theu at the board." — L Estrange. 

6. The spriug'Catch of a bracelet, book* 
Clasp, purse, reticule, &c. 

7. A audden and severe Interval or apell. 
(Applied to weather.) 

••If w* are to be * Interned’ for a cold map. It will 
be a pleasure to thiuk of this Tuesday * »port '•—Field, 
Jan. 9, 1886. 

8. A crisp kind of gingerbread-nut or small 
cake. 

* 9. A scrap, a fragment, a morsel, 

“Aim* of learning, here a map, there a piece of 
knowledge.”— Fuller; Boly A Prof an* State, V. xiv. L 

10. A snack, a slight refection, 

•• Two hearty meal* that might have been mistaken 
for dinners. If he had not declared them to be inapt. * 

_ 0. Eliot : Janet's Repentance, ch. L 

11. An ear-ring furnished with a snap to 
prevent its coming out of the lobe of the 
ear. [6.] 

12. A children’s round game of cards, played 
by three or more players. 

13. An easy or profitable situation. (Sian g.) 
II. Technically: 

1. Entom. (PI.): A popular name for the 
Elateridse, because when they fall or are laid 
upon their back, they leap into the air with a 
snapping noise. 

2. Glass: An implement used in making 
glassware. 

3. Harness: [Snap-hook]. 

4. Boilers: A tool used by boiler-makers 
for giving the head of a rivet a round and 
symmetrical form before it coola but after it 
has been cloeed. 

snap-hugs, s. pi [Snap, II. 1.] 
snap-flask, *. 

Found. : A two-part flask having its halves 
joined together by a butt-hinge at one corner 
and a latch at the diagonally opposite corner, 

snap-head, s. 

Machinery : 

1. A round head to a pin, bolt, or rivet 

2. A swaging tool with a hollow correspond- 
ing to the required form of a rivet. It is 
held over the end of the hot rivet and struck 
by a hammer. 

snap-hook, s. A hook with a apring 
mousing by which it ia prevented from acci- 
dental disengagement from the object to which 
It is attached. 

snap-link, t. An open link with 
spring, for the purpose of connecting parts 
of harness, chains, &c. 

snap-lock, s. 

Hardware : A lock with a epring-latch which 
fastens by snapping. 

snap-shooter, <. The came as Snap- 
shot, 2. 

“I cannot hat believe that our brilliant *rmp- 
ihooltrt ... are born, not made,”— Field, Jan. B, 1887. 

snap-shot, s. 

1. A shot fired suddenly, wltbont taking 
deliberate aim. 

2. One who is skilled In shooting without 
taking deliberate aim. 

" I my*elf am a map-shot."— Field, Jan. 1, 18BT. 

3. Photog. : A picture hurriedly taken, aa 
with a detective camera. 

snap-tree, s. 

Bot. : Justicia hyssopifolia. 

snAp -drAg on, s. [Eng. snap , and dragon .] 

1. Bot. : (1) The genus Antirrhinum (q.v.) ; (2) 
Silene Antirrhina ; (3) IAnaria vulgaris, (Brit- 
ten & Holland.) 

2. Glass : A kind of tongs nsed by glass- 
blowers to hold their hot hollow ware. 

3. A game In which raialns are anatched 
from burning spirit, and put into the mouth. 

4. That which is eaten at snapdragon. 

snape, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Shipbuild. : To bevel the end of a piece of 
timber, so as to make It fit against a surface 
which it meets obliquely. This angular fitting 
la also termed flinching, enylng, faying, Ac., 
in different trades. 

snaped, pa. par. or a. [Snap®.] 


snAp'-bAn^e, * snap-haunce, s. [Dut. 
snaphaan^z firelock ; 0. Dut snaphaen .] 

1. The name formerly applied to the spring- 
lock of a fire-arm. The word and the object 
were derived from Continental Europe. The 
snaphance superseded the wheel-lock, and 
fell upon a movable piece of steel, called a 
frizel, which was placed vertically above the 
pan. Hence, a firelock, a musket. 

“There arrived four horsemen . . . very well ap- 
pointed, having sruipAance* hauging at the pommel of 
their Middles." — Shelton.’ Don Quixote, Iv. 16. 

2. A snappish retort ; a curt, aharp anewer ; 
a repartee. 

snAp'-per, s. [Eng. snapf V» 3 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who anaps or anatchca 

“My father named me Autolycus, tn-iog Uttered 
omler Mercury ; who, as I am. was likewise a mapper 
up of uuconatdered trifle*.'— <SAa*e#/>. .* Winter's Tale, 
Iv. 3. 

2. A cracker, or bonbon. 

“ Na*ty French lucifer mappers with mottos.* 
Barham : Ing. Legends ; Wedding-day. 

*3. (Pi.): Castanets. 

“ The Instrument* uot other than snappers, gia&le 8 . 
end round-bottomed drums.*— Sandy*.' Travels, p. 172. 
H. Ichthy Pagrus unicolor. [Paorcs.] 

snAp’-pliig, pr. par. or a. [Snap, v.] 

snapping-mackerel, ». A young 
blneflalu 

snapping-tool, «. 

Metal-work. : A atam ping-tool used to force 
a plate into holes in a die. 
snapping-turtle, «. 

Zool. : Chelydra serpentina , widely dis- 

tributed over the United States. They grow 
to a Consi- 
derable aize, 
a weight 
of twenty 
pounds be- 
ing far from 
uncommon, 
and are 
prized aa 
food. Their 
popular 
name Is de- 
rived from their ferocity in captivity, and 
their habit of biting or snapping at every- 
thing that cornea In their way. Called alao 
Alligator Terrapin and Alligator Tortoiae. 

snAp'-pIsh, a. [Eng. snap ; -fcfc.] 

1. Ready or apt to snap at or bite people. 

2. Sharp in reply ; apt to epeak eharply or 
harahly. 

3. Sharp, harah, tart, bitter. 

“ Snappish dialogue, that flippant wit* 

Call comedy.” Cowper: Task, tv. 1M. 

snAp'-ptsh-ljf, adv. [Eng. snappish ; -ly.] 
In a enappiah manner; peevishly, angrily, 
tartly. 

•• Nell answered him snappishly. * How can that be. 
When my husband ha* been more than two year* at 
eeal**’ Prior: A Sailors W\fs. 

snAp'-pIsh-ncss, s. [Eng. snappish ; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being anappisb ; pee- 
vishness, tartuesa. 

- H* threatened with greet snappishness to flog me.** 
—Woktjleld: Memoirs, p. 28. 

snAp'-p^, a. [Eng. map; -y.) Snappish, sharp. 

•snAp-sAck, s. [Sw. snappsSck; Oer. 
schnappsack.] A knapsack. 

••We should look upou him as a strange soldier that 
when he is upon his march, and to go apon service, 
Instead of hi* sword should take his sruiptack” — .Sou th ; 
Sermons, vlii. 233. 

snApt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Snap, v.] 

snAp -weed, s. [Eng. snap t and weed.] 

Bot. : The genua Impatiens. 

• snar, * suarre, t>.f. [0. Dut. snarren = 

to brawl, to anart ; Ger. schnarren = to anarl.] 
To enari. 



SNAPP1NO-TURTLE, 


•• Tygres that did seeme to grin. 

And snar at all that ever passed by. 

Spenser : F. Q.. \ I. xlL 27. 


snare, ». [A. 8. snmr = a cord, a string ; cogn. 
with Dut. snaar = a atring; lcel. snara^a, 
anare, a halter; Dan. snare: Sw. snara; O. 
H. Oer. snarahha.] 

E A atring formed into a noose ; a noose. 

« Hoc glde himself with a snare.”— Wydife: Matthew 
xxviL 6. 


2. A contrivance, generally consisting of a 
noose or set of nDoaea of cords, hair, Dr the 
like, by which a bird or other animal may be 
caught ; a gin, a noose. 

3. Hence, anything by which one is en- 
tangled, entrapped, or inveigled and brought 
into trouble. 

** Yet are we so weake, and the snares end occasions 
so Innumerable, that we fall dayly and bourely."— 
Tyndall: fVor&vJ. p. 91. 

4. The gut stretched across the head of a 
drum. 

snare-drum, ». [Dbum (1), II. 1 . (l>] 

snare, v.t. & i. [Snabe, s.] 

A. Traits. : To catch in or with a anare ; to 
take or catch by guile ; to bring into unex- 
pected evil, perplexity, or danger ; to en- 
tangle. 

" Had her eyes disposed their lookes to play, 

The king had tnared beene In loues strong lace." 

Fairefaz: Godfrey of Boulogne, li. SO. 

B. Intrans. : To catch birds, &c., with 
snares ; to set snares for birds, &c. 

“ But he, triumphant spirit I all things dared, 
lie poached the wood and oo the warreu snared. 

Crabbe: Parish Register. 

snar'-er, s. [Eng. snar(e) t v. ; -er.] One who 
lays auai-es or traps. 

•• Never prate oa *t ; nor, like a cunning rnarer. 

Make toy clipped name the bird to call it others. 

Middleton : IVifcA 

* snark, v.L [Sw. snarka = to snore loudly.] 
To make a grating noise. 

M I will dot quite compare it to a certain kind ot 
marking or gnashing .”— Botes A Queries, Sept. 28, 
1886, p. 248. 

snarl (1), * snarl© (l), v.l. [A freq. from 
snar (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To growl, as an angry or eurly dog j 
to gnarl. 

•• Dogs that marl aboot a bone 
And play together wheu they've none. 

Butler : ffudibrat, tit. *. 

2. Fig. : To epeak roughly or crossly ; to 
talk harahly. 

“ Do ye marie, yoo black Jill t *hc look* Itke th* 
picture of America.’’— Bea um, A Piet.: Knight of 
Malta, v. L 

* snarl (2), * snarl© (2), v.t . [ A freq. from 
snare (q.v.).] 

1. To entangie, to complicate ; to involva 
In knota. 

** And from her baeke her garments she did tear*. 
And from her head ofte rent her marled : heare. 

Spenser: F. Q., III. xiL T. 

2. To confuse, to embarrass, to entangle. 

“You marie yourself Into so many and heynoxu# 
absurdltle*. a* yoa shall never be able to wynde yonr- 
self out*."— Abp. Cranmer : Ans. to Bp. Gardner. 

snarl (3), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To raise 
hollow work in metal9 by percussion. 

snarl (1), *. [Snarl 0), *1 ^ growl, a 

quarrel ; an angry controversy. 

snarl (2), «. [Snarl (2), v.] An entengle- 
ment ; a knot or complication of hair, thread, 
&c. ; hence, intricacy, complication, embar- 
rasaiog difficulty. 

•• I have always observed the threiul of life to be 
like other thread* or skemo of silk. faU ^of *md 

lacumhranoea. — /saae Walton. Life of G. Berbers 
(1670). 

snarl-knot, *. A knot that cannot be 
drawn loose. (Prov.) 

snarl'-er, I. [Eng. snarl (1). v - °. no 

wbo snarla or growls; a growling, aurly, 
quarrelsome peraon. 

•• Lie down obscare, like other folks. 

Below the lash of marlert' Jokes. 

Swift : To Dr. Delaney. 

snarl'-inf?, a. & s. [Snarl (1), t>.] 

A. As adj. : Growling, aurly, anappiah, 
quarrelaome. 

B. As subst. : The act of one who anarla *, a 
anarl, a growl. 

“ T was startled by a furious snurling and yapiflng 
behind."— A nstey: Black Poodle. 

snarling-letter, s. The letter R. [R.J 
• snarllng-muscles, «. pi. 

Anat. : A popular expression naed by Bell 
for the muscles employed by a dog in snarling. 
(Darwin : Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 41.) 

snarl-frig, ». [Snabl (3), v.] 

Metal-work.: A method of raiaing hollow 
works in metal by percussion. 

snar ling-iron, s. 

MetaX-vx/rk. : A tool nsed for fluting or 
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embossing works in aheet-inetal, when, from 
their aliape, ewages caunot be applied. Ita 
two ends are oppositely curved, one being 
held by the jaws of a vice, and the other 
Inserted through the mouth of the vessel and 
applied to the part to be raised. The iron is 
etrnck with a hammer, and the reaction gives 
a blow within the vessel, throwing the metal 
out in fbrm corresponding to that of the tool, 
whether angular, cylindrical, or globular. 

■nar-um-Itc, a. [After Snarum, Norway, 
where fouud; auff. -i/e (J/in.).J 
ilin.: A mineral occurring in columnar 
tufta of crystals and massivs, sometimes 
associated with mica. Hardness, 4 to 5*5, 
the lowest on cleavage surface, which is 

r irallel with ths length of the crystal ; sp. gr. 

S26; lustre on cleavage face, pearly, else- 
where vitreous ; colour, reddish* to grayish- 
white. An analysis yielded: silica, 67 ’90; 
alumina, 13*55; protoxide of iron, 1*90; 
magnesia, 19*40 ; lime, 0*87 ; sods and potash, 
4*50 ; loss on ignition, 2*86 = 100 93. 
Dea Cloizeaux suggests thst in view of its 
optical properties, it is probably an altered 
aluminous anthrophyllite. 

# snar'-£, a. [Eng. snar(e ) ; -jr.) Of the nature 
of s snare ; entaugling, insidious. 

•* Spiders 1 b the vault their snary w»ba have spread." 

Dry den. {Todd.) 

snhsh. r.t [Cf. Sw. sncrsa — to chide aharpiy.] 
To use abusive language. (Scotch.) 

grtAwTt , s. [Snasii, v.) Abuse. (SoofcA.) 

“ Poor tenant bodice, scant o’ cash. 

How they maun thols a factor's sn<uA,” 

Burnt : The Twa Dogs. 

gn&st, * snaste. «. [From the root of A.S. 
snidhan = to cut.) 

L The snuff of a candle. 

"Soms part of th* candl* was ootummad, and the 
dost gathered about the mart a - ” — Bacon : Mat. Hitt.. 
f *». 

2. The wick nf a candle or lamp. 

** Aod thoa In our dale* do men practise to mnke 
long lasting marts fur iampea ”— Browne i Vulgar Er- 
rours, bk. lit. ob xiv. 


Bnat, u [Snot.] 

* snat-noaed, a. Snub-nosed. (UdaX ; 
Apoph. of Erasmus, p 250.) 


snAtch, * anaoohen, * sneochen, vX & L 

[A weakened form of snakken, from Dut. sunk- 
ken — to grasp, to desire, to aspire ; Low Ger. 
snakken ; Prov. Ger. schnakken = to chatter.] 
[Snack.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. To aelze hastily and anddenly; to seize 
Or take without permission or ceremony. 

44 A pane of gold most resolutely matched.' 

Shakesp : 1 Hm try IV.. L 1L 

2. To seize snd transport away. 


•* I asuk down In a slofol fray. 

And *twlxt night mud death was matched away.* 
Scott : Lady of the Lake, It. Ik 

♦3. To take away, to rob. 

44 The life of Helen was foully matched." 

Shalusp. : AlTt Well, r. 15. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To attempt to seize anything auddenly ; 
to catch. (Generally with at.) 

** Like a doc that la compelled to fight. 

Snatch at bis master that doth tarre him on.” 
Shake tp : Sing John. iv. L 

2. To poach for fiah in the manner described 
In the extract. 

44 Snatching is a form of Illicit pUcloaptore. A large 
trUagla ia attached to a Una of flu# gut well weighted 
with swaD-ehotora small plaunnoi. Home 'sue, to her* * 
will uae two, three, or even (oar triangle*; but the 
mode of Operation Is, of course, the earn a. The lino ia 
then dropped into some quiet place where fish are 
plontifol— a deep corner pool, or the outfall of a drain, 
or the uiootb ol a email affiaeut— and, as toon as the 
plain met has tooebed the bottom, is twltobed violently 
dp. It b almost a certainty that on soma one or other 
of the hooks, and poaalhly on more than one, will be a 
fish foul-hooked.” — Standard. Oct 4L, 1571. 


snftt^h, snatche, a. [Snatch, ».] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A hasty catch or seizing. 

2. A catching at or attempt to seize aud- 
denly. 

3. A short, audden fit of vigorous action. 

•• They movs by fits and matches ; so that It Is not 
conceivable bow thov couduca ooto a motiwu, which 
by^reejoa of ^Upe r ! etui ty, must be regular and equal” 

4. A amfill piece, fragment, or quantity. 

“ At his door li* stood. 

And whistled many a match of ins try tunes.” 

Wordswrrth : Zwuriton, bk. L 


5. A hasty repast, a anack. (ScofcA.) 

* 6. A shuffling answer. 

44 Leave your matches. yield me a direct answer.’— 
gh-’ketp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 2. 

IL Naut. : An open lead for a rope. 
[Snatch- block.] If it be without s sheave, 
it is known as a dumb-snstcli, such as are 
provided ou the bows and quarters for hawsers. 

snatch-block, e. 

Saut. : A single block which has an opening 
(notch) io one cheek to receive the bight of a 
rope. The block is iron-bound, with a awivel 
hook. The portion of the strap which crosses 
the opening or snatch in the shell is hinged, 
ao as to be laid back when the bight of the 
rope is to be inserted, when warping the ship. 
This savQs the trouble of reeving th© end 
through. Large blocks of this kind are called 
viol-blocka or rouse-about blocks. 

sn&t^h'-er, a. [Eng. snatch , v. ; -er.) 

1. One who snatches; one who aeizea aud- 
denly or abruptly; a pilferer. [Snatch, v ., 

a 2.) 

44 W, do not menu tho eormlng tnatchert oaly. 

But teas the main Intendment of the Scot. 

Shaketp. : Henry I^Lt 

* 2. (PL) : A book-name for the Raptorcs 
(q.v.). 

sn&tchMhg, pr. par. ora. [Snatch, t\] 

* sn^h-Irig-ljf, adv. [Eng. snatching ; -Zy.) 
By snatching ; hastily, abruptly. 

* snftt 9 h -f, a. [Eng. snatch ; -y.] Consist- 
ing of or made np of anatchea or andden starts 
or fits. 

snath* snathe, a. [A.s. snad, from snidhan 
= to cut.] Tire helve of a scythe ; a sneath. 

•* There crooked mathe of flexll* willow mike. 

Or of toogh Mb tho fork-stale and the rake," 
Scott: Amabceau Eclogue. % 

snathe, v.L [A.S. snidhan; Icel. sneitha; 
Goth, sneithan; Ger. schneideiu] To lop, to 
prune. 

sn&t'-tdck, e. [Eng. snath; dim. snff. -oefc.) 
A chip, a a lies. (Prov.) 

“ Snattocks of that very cross ; of cedar iom«, Min* 
of Juniper.**— Oaytort: On Don Quixote, p. 275, 

snaw, *. [Snow.] (Scotch.) 

snaw-hroo, *. Melted snow. (Scotch,) 

“ in mony * torrent down to hi* ma*-6roo rowea." 

Burnt : The Brigt gf Ayr. 

snaw'-ie, a, [Snowy.) (Scotch.) 

Snead (I), sneed, ». [A.S. sneed,} Th© handle 
of a scythe. 

“Thl* is fixed on » long meed, or ■tra.fght handle, 
nod does wonderfully expedite th* trimming of tbeae 
and tho liko hedge *. ^ \-Eeelyn : Sylea, blc. IL, eh. li., { 2. 

Snead (2), s. [Snood.] A ligament ; a line or 
string. (Prov.) 

sneak, *snike. v.i. & t, [A.S. snicanzz to 

creep; Sw. dish sniya = to creep; snika = 
to hanker after ; Ir. or Gael, snaiah, snaig 
=s to crawl, to sneak.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1, To creep or ateal privately ; to move or 
go furtively, as though afraid or ashamed to 
be seen ; to alink. (Followed hy off, away, 
Ac.) 

“If be wm a fierce holly he tneaked of. mattering 
thAt bo should find s time."— Macaulay : HM. Eng., 
ch. ill. 

2. To behave with meanness and servility ; 
to crouch. 

“So PU&ble i*t meaking fcmoug them.*— Sunjran : 
Pilgrim's Progreu, pt. i. 

B. Transitive: 

* L To hide, to conceal. 

2. To ateal, to pilfer. (Slang.) 

sneak, * sneake, ». [Sneak, v.) 

1. A mean, cowardly, and treacherous 
fellow. 

2. A petty thief. (Slang.) 

sneak-boat, •. A small flat boat In 
which gunners endeavor, hy means of weeds 
and brush, to conceal their approach from the 
fowl thsy wish to surprise. 


* sneak cup, * sneake cuppe, *. On© 

who sneaks from his cup or liquor; a paltry 
fellow. 


“ How? The prince la a Jack, * tnertk-cup, and 
If ha were here, I would eodgel him like » dog If h* 
were to aay to." — Shaketp : 1 Hmry IV., HI. A 


sneak- er, s. [Eng. sneak; -er.) 

1. On© whoane^iks ; a aneak ; a paltry fellow, 

“ Many bad *)»ndcmed tha, faith, and more had 
t>eeo tneakert aod time aorvera.* - — Waterland : Workt. 
ill. 420. 

*2. A small vessel of drink; a kind of 
pnnch-bDwL 

“ He walked op to the room where Joseph lay ; but 
finding him asleep, returned to take the other 
tncaXer" — Fielding : Joseph Andrews, bk. 1., ch. xuL 

sneak'-I-ncss, *. [Eng. sneaky ; -nets.) 

Sneakingness. 


Sneak ing, a. [Eng. sneak ; -tny.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a aneak ; acting like 
a sneak ; servile, crouching, base. 

*' Thl* /awnlug. sneaking, and flattering hypocrite.” 
SttU in gjicet : Sermons, voL li., aer. 1. 

2. Secret, clandestine, as if of a nature to 
be ashamed of. 

** For they iweaessed. with all their pother, 

A sneaking kipdooaa for each other.** 

Combe : Dr. Syntax, t T. 

sneak-lng-ly, adv. [Eog. sneaking; -ty.) 
In s aneakiQg mauner; meanly, basely, ser- 
vilely. 

“ While you meaklngly aobmlt. 

Aod beg for panlon at onr feet* 

* Butler: Lady's Answer to the Knight. 

sneak-lng-n^ss, t [Eng. sneaking; -ness.) 
The quality or aiat© of being eneaking; 
meanness. 

“A meotfwyneM. which eo lmplica * guilt, that 
where It proceeds not from a fault, it ia one ."— Boyle t 
Works, rL 10 . 

* sneaks'-bfo a. [Sneak, t?.) A sneak ; a 
paltry fellow. 

M A demure sneaksby, a elowulah shujularUt."— 
Barrow: Sermons, voL ilL, eer. 54. 

sneak -^ f a. [Eng. sneak; -y.) Sneaking. 


sneap, v.t. [Icel. sneypa — tD castrate . . . 
to sou h; sneypa— disgrace. From the same 
root as snib or snub (q.v.).] 

L To check, to reprove, to reprimand. 


** Life that'a here, . . . 

Ia often sneap d by anguish and hy fear.* 

Dr. H. More -Song of the Soul. II I. 111. IL 


2. To nip, to pinch. 

** Sneaping winds at home." 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, t X 


* sneap, t [Sneap, r.) A reprimand, a check, 
a snub. 


44 My lord. I will not undergo thla sneap .wlthoct 
reply. — Shaketp. : g Henry /r., IL 1. 


sneath* sneathe, a. [Snath.] 


8n£h» snebbo, v.L [A form of 5m*& or snub 
(q- v -)-J [Sneap.) To check, to chide, to 
reprimand. 


44 Co a time he cast him to scold 
And tnebbe the good oak. for he was old." 
Spenser: shepheardt Calender : Eeb. 


sneck, • snecke, * snick, v.L [Sneck, a] 

To fasten with a latch or catch. 


44 Keep them hard and fast snecked up, and It ”s Q 
very weeL*— Scott: Antiquary, eh. xxlx. 


snSck, * snecke, snek, "snekke, * snick, 

a. [Prob. from snack = anatch.J A latch ; a 
catch or fastening of a door. 

sneck-drawer, e. A latch-lifter ; a bolt- 
drawer ; a aly fellow. 

44 Byddall Is an aold meck-drawer/Soott t Boh 
Hoy, ch. xxxvllL 

sneck-drawing, a. Crafty, cozening, 

chatting. (Scotch.) 

* Sneck'-et, s. [Eng. sneck, a. ; dimin. anffl 
- cL ] The latch of a door ; a anacket. 


* snSck dp, * snick up, interj . [Prob. 

contract, from his neck up. (A T arwr.).J Go, 
hang i Be hanged i 

44 Let him go snick wp." 

Beaum. A list. : Knight cf Burning Pestle, ILL L 


sn^d, snead, snood, a. [Snath, Snead GX] 


sned, v.L [Snathe.) 

snee, a [But., contract, from snede^s cut] 
A knife. 


sneer, * snere, v.i. A t. [Ban. snerrt = to 

grin like a dog *, to anar (q.v!).] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To ahDW contempt by turning up the 
nose or by other movement of the countenance. 

* The coortler'e sapplo bow and sneering smile.” 

• Byron : Childish Recollect lone. 

2. To insinuate contempt by a covert ex- 
pression ; to use words suggestive rather than 


f&tc, dt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t» 
or, wore, W 9 I 4 work, who, sdn ; mute, chh, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, je, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 


I 
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expressive of contempt ; to speak derisively. 
(Followed by at) 

~ He KQiUaUr sneers «!tu w i Viyw and foil/.* 
-A it Review, ML ll» HW*>. 

• 3. T a show mirth awkwardly. 

4. To scoff, to jibe, to Jeer. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To affect or more with sneers. 

- So r sne it'd nor brib'd from rtrta* Into abaBaa* 

Essays: On Public Spirit. 

% To utter In a sneering, contemptuous 
manner. 

3. To address with sneers ; to sneer at. 

“ Thus oor vehtel# be*tm 
To inner the lockiato ehai»a and on*." » 

Warton : Pkaetan A OneMorse Chaise. 

mneer, a [Sxezr, r.] 

L A look of contempt, disdain, derision, or 
ridicnle. (Byron ; Corsair t i. 9.) 

2. An expression of contemptuous scorn, 
dension, or ridicule ; a scoff, a gibe, a jeer. 

“ Ab*ta.ic*d at thia eoojnnctora from sneers ud 
InrsctiTra'-M^dUy : Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

*neer'-er, a [Eng. sneer, ▼. ; «er.) One who 
sneers. 

- Thera «u it that Oort na «at of alisdaren and 
sneerer*."— Macaulay : Ha C Eny-. eh. XL 

* *neer -fuJU a. (Eng . sneer; -A*(0-] Given 
to sneering ; fond of sneering. 

“ The sneerfnl maid.' SkensUme : Economy. UL 

aneer'-mg, pr. par, or a. [Sneer, v.] 

aneer'-I6g-l& arfp. [Eng. sneering; 4y.] 
In a sneering manner ; with a sneer. 

sneesli ~ In*, sneesh- Ing, a [Sneeze.] 
Snnff (Scotch,) 

-I -and bo tola o' a pfeklt tns nUn' ."— Scott : Anti- 
f wary, eh. *1L 

sue eshln*- mill, sneeaMn’-mull, s. 

A snntf-box, generally made of the end of a 
horn. 

sneeze, snese, v.L [For fnese or fneeze, from 
A.S. _^6aa* = to sneeze; IceL fnasa; Dot. 
fniezen ; Sw. fnysa ; Dan. fnyse = to snort ; 
nuse = to sniff.] To emit wind through the 
nose audibly and violently by a kind of in- 
voluntary convulsive force, occasioned by 
irritation of the inner membrane of the nose. 

“ TalMUchu then sneez'd alowd.* 

Pope : Homer ; Ody s s ey xriL «4. 

^ To sneeze at : To despise ; to object to ; 
to show or feel contempt for ; to scorn. 

#neeze, t [Sneeze, *.] The act of sneezing ; 
the act of one who sneezes ; emission of wind 
audibly and violently through the nose. 

“Aiwbotaom«»»iiM<w 
To Bun'i Ion uniTerae.' J Wilton : A E., Iv. tii 

aneez'-er, a [Eng. sneeze), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who sneezes. 

“ When a Hindn anerara. bystander* my. Uva! and 
Um sneezer npiiaa, With you .'— Tylers Prim. Cult.. 
efa-iu. 

2. A violent gust of wind. (Slang.) 

“ Waold adu it nadcairabto lor say craft with 
soch a low freeboard and loch Aims/ upper work* to 
Set caught out In a north- wart s n eez er ’—Century 
Magazine, D«c, 1STB, p. SOS. 

ineeze weed, *. [Eng. sneeze, and weed.] 

BoL : Helenivn autumnale. 

raeeze -wood, s. [Eng. sneeze, sad wood.] 
But. : Pterozylon mile. Its sawdust causes 
sneezing, hence the English name. 

anccze -wort, #. [Eng. sneeze, and wort. 8o 
called because the dried leaves produce 
sneezing.] 

Bot. : Achillea Ptamica ( Ptarmioa vulgaris), 
a common British plant with linear, serrulate 
leaves. The root-stock is aromatic, the whole 
plant pungent sod sialogogue. 

aneez -ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Sneeze, c.] 

A- * B. As pr. par. & partheip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. A sudden violent and convulsive ex- 
pulsion of air through the nostrils, with a 
peculiar sound. It is preceded by a more or 
less long-drawn and deep inspiration, like 
that which precedes coughing ; but the open- 
ing from the pharynx into the month is closed 
by the contraction of the anterior pillars of 
the faocea and the descent of the soft palate, 
so that the force of the blast is driven entirely 
through the nose. It is caused by the irrita- 


tion of the inner membrane of the nostrils, 
and is designed to throw off any particles 
causing the morbid action. It is often one of 
the eariieat symptoms in coryza. 

“Repeated inertings proceed from the InrUihU 
•tram* of »plm of ml armoniak.”— Boyfa .* Works. 
1H.W. 

2. A medicine to promote sneezing; an 
errhine; a sternutatory. (Bacon.) 

\ A large body of folklore has gathered 
round sneezing. According to Aristotle 
(Profc., xxxiii 7], in his days a single sneeze 
was considered a holy thing. The custom of 
saluting a [•erson eneezing existed in classic 
times, la still found among the Jews and 
Moslems snd almost every race of lower cul- 
ture, and lingers in Europe, though here the 
early idea that sneezing was dne to spiritual 
possession has vanished. (See Tyler: Prim. 
Cult., ch. iiL, for copious references.) 

* sneer'- & a TEng. sneeze); -1-] A free 
translation of Bramaire (Foggy), the second 
month of the French republican year. 

snell, a- [AJS. sml; O. H. Ger. sneUer ss 
active.] 

* I. Active, qulek, brisk, nimble, brave. 

2. 8harp, cold, severe, piercing, hitter. 
(Lit. d Jig?) (Scotch.) 

"And be* sneU. sad dareenoafh In crating up their 
non mum."— Sana.- Antiquary. ch. xxL 

Snell, s. [Etym. donbtfnl.] A abort line of 
horsehair nr gut by which a fish-hook is 
attached to a line ; a snood. 

* snet, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The Cat of a 
deer. 

* snow, preL ofv . [Snow, r.] 

* snewe, v.L [Snow, v.] 

* snib, • snlbbe, v.f. [Svub, w.] To snub, 
to reprimand, to check. (Chaucer: C. 1,100.) 

snJb, a [Snib, v.J A snub, a reproof, a repri- 
mand. 

snick, v.L [Snicx, a] To cut aUghtly ; 
specif, in cricket, to hit a ball very llghtiy to 
the slips or leg, often unintentionally. 

“ gniekrd him rather fortmmtoly to the Le* booad- 
try. ~-PieU, Sept. i. UK. 

snick OX a [IceL #aiLhn = to cut with a 
knife ; Dnt. tnik = a sharp tool.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A slight or email cut or mark. 

2. In cricket, a slight hit to the slips or leg, 
often unintentional. 

-A four snick to the old CkrthoaUa .*’— DeUy Tete- 
yrapk. Jwlf i. »8*a 
TT. Technically : 

1. Fibre: A knot or irregularity on yam, 
removed by passing it through a slatted plate. 

2. Fur. : A small snip or cut* as in the hair 
of a beast. 

•l • Snid-and-snee, snick-or-snet : A combat 
with knives amongst the Dutch. 

-Th* brwUl «port «< smick+r-snee. and a tboomnd 
other th'D^r* of thi* mean faxrentiou.*— Dryden: 
PuraOet of Poetry 4 Painting. 

* snick-snarl, a A ravel, * tangle. (Prop.) 
" Somebody mart unravel the mW-ewii !« the 
Wnk whkb eocnebody • lee hni no mere wit than to 
— Oldkam Standard, April K U62, p. X, CoL A 

snick (?X a [Sneck, a] 

* snick (3), a [Etym. donbtfuL] Cold in the 
head ; catarrh. (Littleton : LaJL Diet., a v. 
Coryza.) 

snick'-er, s. [Snicker, r.] A suppressed 
laugh, or sound resembling a laugh. 

- J» * Banent more wm hrar bU snirker. end the 
loud •crap! 0 * oi u,rth upon the brad whit# iraU 
•belL'— Harper's Magazine, M*y, IMS, p. Wi 

snick'-cr, p.L [A word of imitative origin.] 
To laugh in s half-suppressed manner; to 
giggle, to snigger. 

• snick'-cr-snee, a [Cf. snick-and-snee.] 

L A combat with knives. 

2L A large clasp-knife. 

Snl'-der, a [Nsmed after Jacob Snider (1820- 
1864) the Inventor.] 

Firearms: A breech-loading rifle, the system 
of which was applied in 1867 to the Enfield rifle 
then in use in the British army. The breech 
action consisted of a simple ping containing 
an oblique needle, and being binged on its 


right side, was opened by mesus of a thumb- 

? iece in a short motion from left to right. 

he cartridge, at first af paper, but after- 
wards of thin sheet brass, with a metallic base 
cup containing the detonator, and assisting 
to prevent the escape of gas, was pnt In, and 
the breech closed. The gun was fired by pull- 
ing an ordinary trigger, releasing a common 
hammer which drove the needle into the base- 
cup. It was also provided with an automatic 
extractor for the latter, which came into 
operation when the breech was opened. 

Rriiff, v.i. A t. [Dan. suite — to sniff, to eauff ; 
IceL snippi = to sniff with the nose ; snap % =* 
to sniff] [Sxirr, v.] 

A. /nfnciTU. ; To draw air or breath audibly 
up the nose, frequently as an expression of 
scorn or contempt ; to enuff. 

** So then you looked eoonif «L and snifl at the dean.* 

: Hamilton's Hawn. 

R Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To draw In with the breath through 
the nose ; to snuff np. 

“[Hel WM In th* habit of sntfSng chloroform to 
*mq«|* oeonlflc pain*.’'— Mall Qi sette . March U 
ISK. 

2. Fig. : To perceive as by muffing; to 
scent, to smell : as, To swi/ danger. 

snifl, s. [Sntjt, v.) 

1. The set of sniffing; perception by tha 
nose. 

- On* tlnfU m&a t Chariotte'a raadla^W." 
Warton : Oxford Xetesmans Verses (17Ck 

2. That which U taken into the nose by 
sniffing : as, a sniff of fresh air. (Cotloq.) 

3. The sound produced by drawing in the 
breath through the nose. 

“ Mrs. Gamp . . . nu a sMf of uncommon tifnifl- 
canoe.*— Dickens: Martin Ckussleteit, ch. xxia. 

snlft, r.C [Sw. snyfta =. to sob.] [Sniff, r.] 
L To make a noise by drawing the breath 
In through the nose ; to snort. 

2. To sniff; to Banff, to smelL 

snift, s. [Sniff, v.) 

1. A sniff. 

2. A moment. (Prov.) 

3. Slight enow or sleet. ( Prov 

snift-er, s. [Eng. snift; -er.] 

1. The drawing of the breath up the noatrQl 
noisily ; a snift. 

2. A large dram of spirits. (17. & Slang.) 

3. Plural: 

(1) The stoppage of the nostrils through 
(2) A disease of horses. 

gnlft'-er, v.L [Snifter, *.] To draw up the 
breath through the nose ; to sniff (Cotgnxve : 
s. v. Bruuster.) 

salft'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Sniff, S-] 
siiifting-valve, s. 

Stmm-eng. : A valve commanding the valve- 
way through which the sir and water are 
exiled from a condensing steam-engine, 
when steam Is blown through the engine. 

snlg, s. [A variant of snake (q.v.XJ An eeL 
(Prvv.) 

* snlg, v.L [Perhaps allied to snag (q.v.X3 
To be bitter, harsh, or sharp. m 


Otben are ao dangeroualy worldly, sidgging aod 
biUa*. worm, bard and « 


oppreratns.'— Rogers : 


Jfaammn the isyrian, p, tU- 

snlg' -ger, s. [A word of imitative origin.) 
A half-suppressed laugh ; a giggle, a snicker. 

snlg'-ger (IX v.L [Snicker.] 

anlg“ -ger (2X v.L [The same word as sniggle 
(q.v.XJ (See extract.) 

“ In the way of frappUns-or snigyering. as It b 
no* politely tororad— L cl. dr» ,inc tbe nrar with 
huje trepvttn and lrad •tUchki tor th* mxrp-ra << 
keeping them to tha bottom of the pooL —risking 
HaeUe. Jan. SO, 14M. 

Hnlg'-gle* v.L & L [Ssio, a] 

A. Intrant. : To hah for eels. (See extract.) 

“Sniggling la thua performed: In a warm day. when 
the water 1* lowest, take a «trooc *mall hook, tied to 
n ntrias about a yard Umz ; and thaw into one of tha 
botraTwlMra an art mayBia b«^f.withtba hejp^ 
a ahart rtick pot ta roar bait Irtaaaeiy. and aa 4*r aa 
you may conrenieiitly : If within the s igbt o i 
iel will bite instantly, and a* rartainly gar*. It : pull 
him oat by d epeea'^Walum : A nyier. 

* B. Trans. : To catch, to snare. 


tSU, *6 } ; poSt, 3<SM ; cat. fell, chorus, ? hin. bench; go. gem; thin, this: da. a$; expect. ^Cenophon, eyhrt. Jn*. 
•dan. -tlan = than. -tton. -don = *hfin ; -pon. -don = thin, -ciona, -Uon*. -doua = shun. -Mo, -dlo, * 0 . - bet ad- 
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•nip, v ,t. [Dut. mippen = to snip, to slip, a 
weakened form of snap (q.v); Ger. schnippen 
3 = to snap.] 

I, To clip ; to cut or clip off sharply, as 
with a pair of shears or scissors. 

44 Snipped and cut About the edge*."— P. Holland .- 
Plinie . bit. xiv., ch. v. 

*2. To snap, to snatch. 

44 If you Are so retolv'd, i have provided 
A in e* its to tnip him hence." 

Bcuim. A Plat, : Thierry A Theodoret, it. 1. 

■nip, a. [Snip, r.] 

1. A single ent with scissors or shesra ; a 
dip. 

4 * A few mips of the ecluorx, a conning rearrenge- 
ment of drapery, and last year** robe will do duty lor 
thin ’’—Daily Telegraph, Jim. 14, 1836, 

2. A small haml-shears for cutting metal. 

3. A tailor. (Slang.) 

* 4, A small piece ; a SDack. 

* For tome here douhted if [the board] ’twert made 
of tnip* 

Of table*. glow’d and fitted to the llpe.” 

Butler : Nye ‘ j Board. 

Togo snip: To go snacks ; to shars. 

“Pray, *ir, let me go tnip with you in thl* lya.’ 

Dry den : Evening'* Love , ▼. 

* snip-snap, a & a. 

A. As subst . ; A tart dialogue with sharp 
replies. 

44 Deunit and diwonance. and captiou* art. 

And tnijhtfiap «hort, and interruption amart.* 
Pope : Dunciad, ii. S40. 

B. As adj . ; Short and quick ; sharp, smart. 

snipe, * anype, * snlte, * snyto, a peel. 
svipa = a snipe; Dan. sneppe ; Sw . snappa ; 
Dut. snip, snep ; O. Dut. snippe , sneppe ; Ger. 
Khnepfe ; A.S. mite, which is allied to snout.] 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as IL 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A thin, lean, puny person. 

•(2) A blockhead, a fool, a siraplston. 

** 1 mine own gained knowledge should profane, 

If I would time expend with *uch a tnipe." 

Bhakeep. : Othello, i. A 

II. Omith.: The name of certain well- 
known game birds of the order Gralia 1 , family 
Scolopacidse, and genus Gallinago. The Snipee 
have a long, straight, flexible bill, the tip uf 
the upper mandible being decurved at the 
point and projecting over the lower. The 
wings are moderate in size; the legs rather 
long. Snipee are fouud In most parts of the 
earth. There are several species in the United 
States, the Common Snipe nf this country 
( G . Wilsoni) closely resembling the Common 
Snip© of Europe, but with more feathers in its 
tail. G. codestis, the European Snipe, extends 
also Id to Asia and north Africa, being found 
commoniy In marshy dietricta. It makes its 
nest of a little dry grass in a depression of the 
ground, or in a tuft of grass or rushes. Itie a 
favorite game bird, and ie in high esteem for 
the table, but is difficult to shoot, trom its zigzag 
habit of flight when flushed, followed by a 
swift dart through the air. The epeciee of the 
genue Macrorhamphue are also called soipes. 
To these belongs M. griscus, the American Bed- 
breasted or Brown Snipe. 

snipe-bill, a 

L Joinery : A narrow, deep-working mould- 
ing-plane, used for forming quirks. 

2. Vehicles : A rod by which the body of a 
Cart is bolted to the axle. 

snipe-flab, a. 

Ichthy. : Centriscus scolopax ; named from 
Its elongated and tubular snout. Called also 
Bellows-flsh, Sea-snipe, and Trampet-flsh. 

■nip’ per, a [Eng. snip; -er.] One who 
■Dips or chips. 

snipper-snapper, a. A puny, Insig- 
nificant fellow ; a small, effeminate man ; 
a whipper-snapper. (Colloq.) 

*SIlIp'-p$t, t. [Eng. mip; dimin. suff. -et.] 
A small piece or share ; a fragment 

"if th* editor had oeuflued himeelf to cue period he 
might have made « uaefui book ; a* It i*. he ha* pro- 
duced a ocllectioc of snippet*.”— Saturday Review, 
Jan. 12, 1884, p. 62. 

* snip p$ t-l-n Sss, a [En g. snippety ; - ness .] 
The state or condition of being fragmentary. 
"The whole number i* broken up into more (mail 
fragment* than we think quite wiae. Variety i« 
pleasant, mippetineu Is not,”— Church Timet, April #, 
I 860 . 

* sn¥p'-p$t-t& o. [Eng. snippet; -y.] In- 
significant; ridiculously small. 


Snir'-tle, V.i. [Prob. imitative, or a dimin. 
from snort (q.v.).] To laugh quietly or re- 
strainedly. 

" He feigned to tnirtl* In hie »leeve, 

When thus the caird address'd her." 

Bum* : Jolly Beggar t. 

* snlt$h'-er, s. [Etym. doubtfui.] 

1. Ad informer, a tell-tale ; one who turns 
queen’s (or king’s) evidence. 

2. A handcuff. (Slang.) 

* suite, * snyto, a. [Snipe.] 

snite, v.t. [A.S. mljtan = to wipe or clean 
the nose ; Teel, snyta = to blow the nose ; Sw. 
snyta; Dan. snyde ; Dut. snuiten.] [Snout.] 
To blow or clean the noee ; to enuff, as a 
candle. 

41 Nor would any one be able to mite hi* noee, or to 
tneeze.*’— Grew : Cotmo. Sacra, hk. i, ch. r. 


* snlthe, * snlth-y, a. [A.S. snidkan = to 
cut.] Sharp, pierciQg, cutting. (Applied to 
the wind.) 


snivel, *snev-ll, t. [Snivel, t>.] 

1. Lit . : Mucus running from the nose ; snot. 

2. Fig . ; Hypocrisy, cant. 

" The cant aud tnivel of which w« have seeu ao much 
of late."— St James'* Gazette, Fob. a, 1686. 


snivel, • snev-il, • snov-yll, v.i. (A 
frequent from ani/(q.v.); cf. Dsn. mdvle ~ 
to snuffle ; Icel. snejili = a slight ©cent.] 

1. To run at the noee. 

2. To draw up th© mucus audibly through 
the noee. 


"There la nothing but mlvelling and blowing of 
uoeee." Cowper : Letter to Rev. Mr. Newton. 

3. To cry or fret, as a child, with ennffling 
or snivelling. 


M Though Bell ha* loet hi* nightingale* and owli, 
Matilda mivel* still, aud lluflz howl*." 

Byron English Bardt A Scotch Reviewer*. 


inlv-^l-ler, f. [Eng. snivel, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who snivel©; one who cries or frets 
with snivelling. 

2. One who cne» oi frets for slight causes ; 
one who manifests weakness by crying or 
fretting. 

44 He’d more lament when I wee dead. 

Than all the snivellers round my bed." 

Swift : On the Death of Dr. Swift. 

snlv'-fl-llng^ pr. par., a. t & i. [Snivel, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. & particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or noise of one who 
snivel© ; a running from the nose, a ©peaking 
as through the nose. 


# snlv'-ol-lSr, a. [Eng. snivel; -y.] Running 
at the noee ; pitiful, whining. 


snOb, s. [Icel. sndpr = 6. dolt, an idiot, a 
charlatan ; Sw. diai. a«opp = a boy, a stump.] 

1. A vulgar, Ignorant person. (Prov.) 

2. A vulgar person who apes gentility ; one 
who is always pretending to be something 
better than he is. 

3. In the Universities, s townsman, as op- 
posed to a gownsman. (Slang.) 

4. A shoemaker ; a journeyman shoemaker. 
(Slang.) 

5. A workman who continues at work when 
others go on ©trike ; one who works for lower 
wages than his feUows ; a knobstick, a rat. 

sn5b -ber-^, a. [Eng. snob ; -ery .] Snobbish- 
ness. 


sndb blah, a. [Eng. *?k> 6 ; -iaA] Belonging 
to or characteristic of a snob ; resembling a 
snob ; vulgarly ostentatious. 

"Th*t which we cull a «nob, by any other name 
would ntill be * n obb UK. Tha ckeray ; Booh of Snob*. 

snSb'-blah-ljf, adv . [Eng. snobbish ; - ly .] In 
a snobbish manner ; like a snob. 

8n5b'-bIsb-n&S8, ». [Eng. snobbish ; -ne$s.\ 
The quality or stata of being snobbish ; vulgar 
ostentation. 

" it l* not tnobbithnett to ohleot to compote with 
men againrt whom ample evident:* i* forthcoming 
that their incentive i* profit rather than •port,"— 
Field, Oct. 17. 13W. 

* snSb'- bl$m, s. [Eng. snob; Am.] The 
state of being a snob ; the manners of a snob ; 
snobbishness. 

"snSb'-bjf, a. [Eng. snob; -y.] Of or re- 
lating to a snob ; like a snob ; snobbish. 


* sn<Sb’- ling, a. [Eng. snob; dimin. »u!t 
-ling.] A little snob. 

"You *ce, dear enabling . that though the panoc> 
would not bavebecu authomed. yet he might have been 
excused for iuterferiug.”— Thackeray : Booh cf Snob*. 

* Snob - OC- ra - s. [Eng. *no6; sntl 
-ocracy, as in aristocracy, mobocracy, Ac.) 
Snobs taken collectively. 

* snSb-8g'-ra-pher, a. [Eng. mobograph(y);. 
-er.] One who studies or writes about snobs. 

"The yet undeveloped tnobographer .’ — World, Nov. 

I A 1882. 

* Sn8b-#g'-ra-ph^» a. [Eng. mdb ; o con- 
nect., and Gr. ypd$ u> (grapho) = to write, to 
describe.] A history or description of snobe. 

"The *afcr and wieer way, iu thla infancy of the 
tclenoc of tnobography, la to refrain from the attempt- 
at absolute aphoriuu . Saturday Review, Jan. 19 r 
1884, p. 7A 

andd, a. & a. [A. 8. m6d = a fillet; cf. Dan. 
snoe = to twist ; Sw. ano ; Icel. aaita.] [Snood. J 

A. As subst. : A fillet, a ribbon, a snood 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Neat, trim, emooth. (Scotch.) 

Sn3ff, a. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps connected 
with muff (2), a.] 

Mining: The alow match for igniting th© 
train in blsstiug. 

snood, a. [Snod.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See extract). 

"The tnood, or riband, with which • 8cotti*h ta*e< 
braided her hair, had an emblematioel *ignlfl cation, 
•ud applied to her maiden character. It was ex- 
changed for the cureh, toy, or coif, when *he pawed, 
by marriage, iuto the metro u atate. But if theaama«> 
was so unfortunate a* to loee pretensiou* to the name 
of maiden, without gaining a right to that of matron, 
•he wm neither permitted to uee the tnood uor ad- 
vanced to the graver dignity of the curch."— Scott : 
Lady of the Lake. (Note./ 

2. Angling: A hair-line, gut. or silk cord 1 
by wblch a fish-hook Is fastened to the line. 

" Letting the tnood* hang over the side*.*— Field, 
Oct 17. 1886. 

snood, r.f. [Snood, ».] To braid up, as the 
bair, with a snood. 

snood -^d, a. [Eng. snood , 8. ; -ed.] Wear- 
ing or having a snood. 

"And pl&ided youth, with ie*t and leer, 

> Which encoded maiden would not hear I* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 111. SO. 

anood lng, a [Eng. snood , s. ; - ing .] 

Angling : The same as Snood, t., 2. 

" Each baited hook, hanging from its short length 
of tnooding. H — Field, Oct. 17, 188A 

* sno^k, * snoks, r.i. [Cf. Sw. ano ka — to- 
lurk, to dog a peraon.] To lurk; to lie in 
ambush. 

% To cut sn ooks: To raske derisive grimaces * r 
to take a sight, [Sioht, §., (4>J 

snool, a. [Etym. doubtful.] One whose spirit 
is broken with oppressive slavery. (5cofcA) 

snool, v.i. & t. [Snool, a.] 

A, Intrans. : To |ubmit tamely ; to sneak. 

"Owre hiate to *eek, owre proud to moot,’ 

Burnt : A Bard's Epitaph. 

B. Trans. : To subjugate or govern by 
authority ; to keep under by tyrannical 
means. (Scofe/L) 

snooze, a. [Snooze, v.] A nap ; a short sleep. 

44 The i**t sorreptitlon* jnoow iu which he wa« wont 
to rev*L’’— Daily Telegraph, Doc. 1. 183 A 

snooze, v.i. [Prob. Imitative of the sound 
mads la drawing the breath while asleep.] 
To take a nsp or short sleep ; to sleep, to- 
slumber. 

snooz er, a [Eng. snooze); -er.] One who 
anoozee; often used as a meaningless epithet, 

snore, r.i. [A.S, snora = a snoring ; cogn. 
with 0. Dut. snorren = to grumble, to 
mutter ; snarren = to brawi, to snarl ; Ger. 
acfinarren — to rattle, to snarl ; cf. Dut. 
snorken ; Low Ger. snorken , murken; Dan. 
snorke ; Sw. enorka = to snort with rage, to 
threaten.] To breathe with a rough, hoarse 
noise in sleep; to breathe hard through the 
nose and open mouth while sleeping. 

" And the *tr«tched rustic snore* benenth the hedg*. 

Cowper: Death cf Damon. 

snore, a. [Snobe, r.] A breathing with a 
rough, hoarse noise in sleep. 

44 Th* * ii r felted groom* 

Do mock their charge with more* ; f ve druegad their 

poeeeta.* Hhaketp. : Macbeth, U. A 


&te, f&t, flire, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, w 5 t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pft, 
or, wore, W9U; work, whd, s^n; mate, chh, ciire, ignite, ear. rdlo, fdll; try, Syrian, m, 00 = e; ey = a; qn = kw« 


snorer— snow 
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snore-bole, «. 

Mining : The hole in the wind-bora or lower 
stock of s miuing-purap, to admit the water* 

mor'-er, s. (Eng. snoiit); -er.) One who 
snores. 

* snorke, t. (Snore, Snort.] A snora. 

“At the oocko-erowiug before day* thou *halt not 

hew there the servaunte* snorke.' — Stapleton ; Port- 

rest* of the Paithe, ioL 121 b. 

•nort, t>.i & t. (For snork, from Dan. snorkn 
— to snort ; Sw. enorka = to snort with rage, 
to threaten ; Dut. snorken = to snore, to 
snort ; Ger. schnarchen = to snore, to snort.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To force the air with violence through 
the noae, eo aa to make a loud, rongh noise, as 
a horse. 

** He fomes, snorts, neighs. *nd fire wid «moke broath* 
out." Pn ire fax : Godfrey of Boelogns, XX. 2ft, 

* 2. To snore. 

H Awak« th* snorting citizen* with the bell." 

Shakes p. : Othello, t L 

8. To langh outright. ( Prov .) 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To turn up, as in anger, scorn, or deri- 
sion, aa the nose. 

2. To utter with a snort. 

* 3. To expel or force out, aa with a snort- 

snort, «. (Snort, v.] A lond, rough sound 
produced by forcing the air through the nose. 

snorf-er (1), *. (Eng. mort, r . ; -*r.] One 
who snorts ; a snorer. 


sndt'-ty, n. [Eng. snot ; -y.) 

1, Foul with snot ; full of snot 

* 2. Mean, dirty, sneering, sarcastic, dry. 

“The continual Importunities of bia cqvetoua and 
snotty wile."— Wood : A thence Gxon., vol. In 

sndilt, * snoute, *snowt, *snute, s. (Sw. 
$nut = a snout, a muzzle ; Dan. snude; Low 
Ger. mute ; Dan. snuit ; Ger. schnauze. Al- 
lied to snite, v., and anof.] 

1. The long, projecting noae of a beaat 

" A cruel boar, whose snout hath rooted up 
The fruitful vineyard of the common-wealth.** 

Beaum, A PleU : Prophetess, IL $. 

2. The noae of a man. (Said in contempt.) 

3. The nozzle of a hose or hollow pipe. 

4. Entom. : (Snout-moth]. 

snout-moth, «. 

Entom,. : Ilypena proboscidalis. Body slender, 
wings broad and triangular, colour mainly 
brown, expansion of wings an inch and a halt 
Common among nettles. [Hypena.] 

snout-ring, a. A ring or staple placed 
in the nose of a hog to deter him from rooting. 

* sndilt, * sndtVt, v.t. (Snout, *.] To furn- 
ish with a snout or point. 

sndiit'-dd, • snd^rf-dd, c* [Eng. snout; -ed.) 

1. Having a snout or long pointed noae. 

“ Snouted *nd tailed like a boar, and footed like a 

goat/*— Grets. 

*2. Pointed. 

“Their ihoee and patten* are snouted and piked 

more than a Anger long crooking vpward *."— Camden : 

Remains*. 


snort'-er (2), s, [Snotter.1 
Naut . ; A snotter. 

“The lower end or heel ha* been known often to 
part or jump out of the becket or snorter, which rap- 
port* It, ana ©onflnez it to the ma*t."— Field, Feb, 27, 
1886. 


snort-ing, pr. par., a., &s. (Snort, v.) 

A. & B. A 9 pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of forcing the air through the 
noae with violence and noise ; the sound thus 
produced ; a snort. 

“The snorting of hi* horse* wa* heard ."— Jeremiah 
▼ill. 16. 

* 2. The act of snoring. 


* snor'-tle, 

grunt. 


v. [Snort, v.) To snort, to 


“ [To] snortle like a hog." 

Breton : Schools of Faneie, p. 6. 


• snorff-jf, a. [Eug. snort, a. ; -y.] Snoring ; 
broken by snorts or snores. (Stanyhurst: 
Virgil; JEn. iii. 645.) 


gn6t, * snot to, ’snotbo, a. (G. Fris .snotte; 
Dut. snot; l,ow Ger. snotte; Dan. snot. Al- 
lied to snout and suite, v.] 

1. The mocQs discharged or secreted in the 
nose. 

2. An opprobrious name for a low, mean 
person. (Vulgar.) 

snSt, r.f. (Snot, s.] To free from auot; to 
hlow or wipe the noae. 

*n5t -ter, t. [Snout.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The proboscis of a turkey-coclc. 

2. Snot. (Scotch.) 

II. Nautical: 

1, A becket on a boat’s mast, to hold the 
lower end of the sprit which elevates the 
peak of the sail. 

2. A rope going over a yard-arm, used to 
bend a tripping line to in sending down the 
top-gallant and royal yards. 


•nSf-ter, v.i. (Snotter, a.] To go along 
lazily. (Scotch.) 

^ To snotter and snivel: To snivel and 
snuffle. 

* Bringing * woman hero to snotter and enivelf— 
Soott : Heart of Midlothian, cb. xxiii. 


• SnSt'-ter-^, a. (Eng. snotter; -y.) Filth, 
abomination. 

“ Teach thy incuhn* to poetize. 

And throw abroad thy spurious snotteries. 

Ben Jonson : Poetaster, v. 1. 


f inStf-tl-lSr, adv. [Eng. snotty ; -ly.) In a 
anotty manner. (Goodrich.) 


sn<5iit’-er, «. (Eng. snout; -«r.J A pair of 
cutting shears with one curved blade approxi- 
mating to the shape of a hog’a snout, and 
used fnr removing at one cut the cartilage 
wherewith he roota. ■» 

* snfftt -f, a. [Eng. snout ; -y.] Besemhling 
the snout of a beast. 

** Tho dom wu ugly, long, and big. 

Broad, and snouty like a pig.' 4 

Otway : Poet's Complaint of Ail Muse. 

Snow (IX a. (A.8. sndw; cogn. with Dut. 
snecuw; Icei. sneer, snjar, snjor ; Dan. sure; 
Sw. sno ; Goth, snaiws ; Ger. schnse; Lith. 
snegas: Russ, snieg ; Lat. nix (genlt. nivis); 
Gr. (acc.) vl<f>a. (nipha), from a nom. vl<f> (niph), 
not found ; (niphas) ~ a snow-flake ; Ir. 

& Gael, sneachd ; Wei. nyf.\ 

1. Lit. <£ Meteor. : Aqueous particles frozen 
In their descent through the atmosphere into 
separate crystals, afterwards muting into 
assemblages of crystals called snow-flakes. 
To view the crystals to advantage under the 
microscope they should b8 allowed to fall on 
a black surface. The finest are observed in 
the polar regions, where Captain Scoreshy 
keenly examined them, arranging them in 
five classes. They belong to the rhombo- 
hedral or hexagonal system, and so vary that 
ahont a thousand forma of them have been 
observed. Some appear a a hexagonal or 
dodecahedral plates, others as hexsgonal 
prisms, either single or stellate, or terminated 
by rectangularly placed plates or secondary 
groups of needles. The angles of these 
crystals often form secondary centres, around 
which others of more skeleton form aggregate. 
Snow docs not fall at all on low tropical 
plains, though it doea on high mountains. 
[Snow-line.] It is absent from Malta; it 
falls at Palermo on an average one day each 
year, at Rome two days, at Venice five, at 
Paris twelve, at Copenhagen thirty, and at 
St. Petersburg 170. Where it falls it protects 
the ground from sinking to a temperature 
which would injurs the seeds in the super- 
ficial mould. The snow and ice of the polar 
regions are among the great elements affecting 
the winds, and through them the climates, of 
the several regions of the globe. The cold of 
the snow on the lofty mountain chains is 
carried down to the tropical places in which 
they are chiefly Bituated, and tempers their 
heat (Reehjnow.J 

“ Show U the am*ll particle* of water frozen before 
they unite into drop*. "—Lock*: Element* of Hat, Phil., 
ch. Ti. 

2. Eig. : Something which resembles snow. 

Snoto is largely used in composition, the 
meanings of the various compounds being 
In most cases snfficientiy obvious : aa, snow- 
capped, snow-clad, snow-covered, snow-crowned , 
&c. 


«n6t-tl-n£»s, s. [Eng. snotty; -ness.) 
quality or etate of being snotty. 


The 


snow-bank 


> *• 


A snow-drift. 


snow-berry, s. 

Botany : 

1. The fruit of Symphoricarpus racemosus; 
a caprifoil. 

2. The fruit of Chiococca racemosa and the 
plant itself, also the genus Chiococca (q.v.). 

snow-bird, s. 

Ornith. : Fringilta hyemalis, ranging widely 
over North America. It is about aix inchea 
long ; head, neck, upper parts of body, and 
wings slate-brown, lower parts of breast, 
abdomen, and two exterior tail feathers pure 
white. 


snow-blanket, s. A farmer’s name foi 
such a covering of snow as protecta, or ma- 
terially contributes to protect, vegetation 
from the severity of the weather. 

snow-blind, o. Affected with an ow ■blind- 
11 ess (q.v.). 

snow-blindness, s. An affection of the 
eyes caused hy the reflection of light from 
snow. 


snow-blink, a The peculiar reflection 
arising from fields of ice or anow. 

* snow-block, v.t. To block or impede 
the passage of by snow. 

“The train* have been *no%e-blocked botwooa two 
•tatlou*."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1886. 


snow-boot, a. A boot to protect the 
feet from snow ; specif., a kind of golosh 
with an indis-ruhber sole and felt uppers, 
covering the hoot worn inside of it. 


snow-brotb, s. Snow and water mixed ; 
very cold liquor. 

“ Angelo, a man wboe* blood 
I* rery snose-brotK ou« who never feel* 

The wanton atlng* and motion* of the *ena*" 
Shakcsp. : Measure for Measles, L i. 


snow-bunting, a. 

Ornith. : Plectrophanes nivalis, an Arctio 
passerine bird, visiting the continents of 
America aud Europe in the winter. It la about 
seven inches In length, and its plumage varies 
considerably at different seasons. (See ex- 
tract.) In winter the upper part of the head, 
cheeks, and a band on the lower neck are 
light reddish-brown ; lower parts white, upper 
parts black, edged with yellowish-brown, hut 
varying much tn individuals. In summer the 
head, neck, lower parte, and a patch on the 
wings are pure white, the rest or the plumage 
black. They feed on seeds and insects, and 
soon after their arrival in temperate regions 
become very fat, and are then esteemed a 
delicacy. The Greenlanders kill them in 
great numbers, and dry them for winter uss. 
Their song is not unlike that of the lark, and 
when singing they perch near a mate ; their 
calt is a shrill piping note, generally uttered 
on the wing. 


*• There arrive every year In thla country, from the 
north, flocks of pretty little bird* called snow-bunting*. 
They coiue from wltbtu the Arctic Circle, and are *0 
variable in their plumage that naturalist# almost 
despaired of ever getting a characteristic description. 
Indeed, *0 much a nuzzle did thews little stranger* 
offer, that for long they were described hy the older 
naturalists aa three different hlrda. Of course, we now 
know that tho mountain, tawny, and snow-bunting 
•re one: and thla because we get them in almost 
every possible *tage of transition. They hreed upon 
the summits of the highest hills with the ptarmigan ; 
and. like that bird, they regulate their plumage 
according to the prevailing aspect of their haunts. 
Iu thla they *ucc«?d admirahly, aud flourish accord- 
lugly.’*— 5f. James’s Oasette . Jan. S, 1887. 


snow-cock, s. (Snow-pa RTR iDOB.] 


snow-drift, *. A drift of snow ; snow 
driven by the wind ; a bank of snow driven 
together hy the wind. 

“ Whit* hi* hair was as a enow-drift. 9 


snow-eyes, a. pi. A contrivance used by 
the Esquimaux to prevent snow-blindness. 
They arc made of extremely light wood, with 
a bridge resting on the nose like spectacles, 
and a narrow alit for the passage of the light. 


snow-fall, ». A fall or storm of snow. 

*• Further iutsrruptlon In railway traffic has boon 
eaused Oy tho continuous snow-fall."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 14, 1886. 

snow-fed, a. Originating from or ang- 
meuted hy melted auow ; as, a snow-fed river. 

snow-field, a. A wide expanse of anow, 
especially of permanent snow. 

snow-finch, a. 

Ornith. : Montifringilla nivalis; called alao 
the Stone-finch. 


boil, ptfSt, J<firts oat, fell, chorua, vbla. ben?h; go, gem! thin, thla i sin, a? ; expeot, Jtonophon, fc 

-dan. -tlan = shan. -tiou, -elon = ahftn ; -Uon. -«lon = zhtm. -oioua, -tlou*. -«lou* = ahiU. -ble, -Ole, *c. - »**, «**• 
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snow— snub 


snow-flak o, *. 

I. Ord. Lang . ; A small feathery flaks or 
.particle of falling enow. 


"He* tor* me the rocko, where the snowflaJk* wpoeet.* 
Byron: Lachin-y-Gair, 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot : The genus Lencofum (q.v.), and 
spec.. Leucojum cestivum. Prior Bays that 
dhe English name was given hy W. Curtis to 
♦distinguish it from the Snowdrop. 

2. Omith.: Ths Snow-bun ting (q.v.). Called 
•Iso Snow-tieck. 


"Seen against a dark bill-aide, or a lowering sky. a 
Dock of these hints prrseots an exceedingly beautiful 
appearance, aad It may theo lw seen how aptly the 
term s? wwfinks has beeo applied to the species.' — 
.Tamil: Brit. Bird* (ed. 4th), U. 7. 


snow-fleck, *. [Syow-FLAKE, 3.] 


snow- flood, *. A flood caused by melt- 
ing snow. 


snow-flower, s, 

Bot. : (1) The Snowdrop (q.v.) ; (2) Chion- 
ant hut t nrginica. 


snow-goose, ». 

Omith.: Anser hyberborevs. Colour white, 
sometimes with more orleBS of a ferruginous 
tinge on the heBd ; bill, feet, and orbltB 
aurora-red. It obtains Its snow-white plumage 
only at maturity. It breeds In large numberB 
in the barren grounds of Arctic America, and 
migrates southward during the wiQfcer. 

snow-house, snow-hut, a. A house 
or hut, constructed of blocks of Bnow. Capt. 
Lyon ( Private Journal, ch. ill.) thus describes 
some he saw in the Arctic regions : “ Each 
dwelling might be averaged at fourteen or 
sixteen feet in diameter, by six or sevsn feet 



SNOW-HOUSE. 


apex In front, the snow ia thrown off by the 
boards to the aide of the road or path, and 
thus a free 
passage is 
opened for 
traffic. For 
railway 
purpoaee 
the forms 

are varl- snow-plough. 

ous, ac- 
cording to the character of the country, ths 
amount of snow-fall, tendency to drift, &c. 

snow-shod, a. A protection for a line of 
railway in exposed aituatlons, where snow- 
drifts are likely to occur. Uprights are placed 
on both sides of the lines, which Is roughly 
roofed tn. 



snow-shoe, s. A light frame made of 
bent wood and interlacing thongs, UBed to 
give the wearer a broader base of Bupport 
when walking on Bnow. The tread of the 
shoe is formed of etripa of raw hide, hard- 
twisted twine, or, among the Indians, of deer- 

sinews. In use, the toe 

ia placed beneath the 
Btrap and the foot rests 
on the thongs ; aB the 
heel riseB in walking, 
the snow-aho8 ie not 
raised, but as the foot is lifted, the toe 
elevates the forward end of the Bnow-shoe, 
which is then dragged along on the snow as 
the leg i9 advanced. They are usually from 
three to four feet In length, and a foot to 
eighteen IncheB broad in the middle. 

" Armed with arrows, *hod with 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, XT. 


SNOW-SHOE. 


snow-shoor, *. One who Indulges in ths 
pastime of snow-shoe ing. 

" So for, at least, the rtrootry tnene-shoert showed » 
moat decided auperiority.*— Field, Feh. 20. 188*. 


snow-shoeing, c. The act or practice 
of walking on enow in snow-shoes. 

M We consider snow-shoeing not only one of the 
•ports of the world, bot one of tha most robust nod 
manly iporta.’ Field, Feb. 90, 1884. 

snow-skate, *. A thin elastic piece of 
wood, about six feet long and as broad as ths 
foot, DBed by the Laps for Bleating on the 
snow; sometimes also by the Swedes and 
Norwegian b. 


snow-slip, a. A large rtiass of snow 
which BlipB down the side of a mountain. 


In height . . . The blocks of snow UBed in 
the building wers from four to Bix ioches in 
thickness, and about a couple of feet In 
length, carefully pared with a large knife . . . 
The building of a house was but the work of 
an hour or two, and a couple of men, one to 
cut the Blabs and the other to lay them, were 
labourers sufficient" 

snow-hut, a. [Snow-house.] 
snow-light, *. Snow-bliak (q.v.). 
snow-line, i. 

Physical Geog . : The line of perpetual Bnow 
-cr congelation ; the line above which snow 
does not melt, even in summer, but con- 
tinueB from age to age, unless It descends 
in glaciers. It 1b highest on the northern Bide 
of tbe Himalayas and the western elope of the 
Andes, on both of which it iB 18,600 feet high ; 
*n Mont Blanc it 1 b 8,600 feet ; at the North 
iape 2,300 feet ; and in Spitsbergen, lat. 78* 
V., it falls to the sea level. 


snow-storm, *. A storm with & heavy, 
drifting fall of snow. 


snow-water, *. Water producsd by the 
melting of Bnow. 

snow-white, a. White as Bnow : pure 
white. 

M There snow-white curtain* bong ia decent fold*.’ 
Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. viL 

snow-wreath, *. An accumulation of 
anow of some considerable length and height. 

Bnow (2). 9. [Dot- maauw, from Low Ger. 
snau = a snout, a oeak.] 

Naut. : A brig-rigged vessel, whoBe driver 
1 b bent to rings on a supplementary mast juBt 
abaft ths mainmast. 


“Take, (or eiampl*. that moat familiar craft, the 
l_._ " wU of thU veaael act* directly npoo 

too ahe U a brig ; but If you affia a 
little moat abaft her malomast, aad call it a tryaail- 


brig. 


moat, aod theo act your trysail upon thU mast, the 
brig, hy thU very trifling change, become* vb*t ia 
called a mow."— Daily Telegraph, Not 


% mow.''— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 28, 1885. 


snow-mould, #. 

Bot. : Lanosa nivalis, a hyphomycetons 
■ fungal, one of the Muceaines. 

snow-mouse, & 

ZooL : Aroicola nivalis , found on the Alps 
. sod Pyrenees near the Bnow-line. 

snow-partridge, snow-cook, u 

Omith. : TetraogaUus himalayensis. 

snow-plant, s. I Protococcus.] 

snow-plough, *. An implement used 
to clesr a road or track of anow. It is of two 
kinds : one is adapted to be hauled by horses 
•or oxen on a common highway, and the other 
to be placed In front of a locomotive. A 
variety of the latter Is adapted for Btreet 
tramways. The simplest form for common 
highways consists of boarde framed together 
*o as to form a sharp angle, like the letter A, 
in front, and Bpreading out behind to a greater 
or less width. Being drawn along with the 


snow, v.i. «fc f. [Snow (1). «.] 

A Intrans . ; To fall in snow. (Used im- 
personally.) 

* B, Trans . : To scatter or cause to fall like 
snow. ( Shakesp . : Merry Wives, v. 6.) 

snow -ball, *. [Eng. snow, and ball.] 

1. Ord. Ixing. : A bell or round mass of 
enow pressed together with the hands. 

2. Cook. : A kind of pudding made hy 
putting rice which has been ewelled in milk 
round a pared and cored apple, tying it up in 
a cloth and boiling well. 

enowball tree, s. 

BoL: Tbe sterile-flowered variety of Guelder 
rose. Named from its round balls of whits 
flowers. 

snow -ball, v.l. & <. [Snowball, t.) 

A. Trans. : To pelt with b now-balls. 

B. Intrans. : To throw anow -balls. 


• snow-break, a. [Eng. snow (1), and break.) 
The flood which usually follows a thBw in 
mountainous districts. (Carlyle : French 
Revolt pt. i., bk. vii., ch. lv.) 

sndffcd, sn<ffrd'-Irig, s. (Snood, Snoodino.) 

snow'- drop, s. [Eng. snow, and drop. 
Named from the resemblance of the flowers 
to the “dropB ” or pendants worn in the six- 
teenth aod seventeenth centuries by ladies 
both as earriugB and hangings to their 
brooches.] 

Bot. & HorL : The genua Galantlius, specially 
GaZanfAusniraZij. Root an ovoid bulb; leaves 
obtuse, glBucons, keeled, aix to ten Inches 
loog ; inflorescence a scape, besring a whits 
floiver wdth a double green epot below the 
tip. The bulb of the snowdrop Is emetic. 
[Galanthus.] 

snowdrop-tree, *. 

Bot. : (I) Chionanthus virglnica; (2) ths 
genuB Halesia. 

• snow'-ish, * snow- Isse, a. [Eng. snow; 
- ish .] Resenibliag snow; white bb snow: 
snow-white. 

*' Her snowith oecke with vain©*." 

Warner : Albion i England , hk. It. 

•snow'-less, a. [Eng. snow; Free 

from snow ; destitute of snow. 

snow'- like, a. [Eng. snow; Aiks.) Re- 
aembllng snow. 

snow'-^, snow-lo, a. (Eog. snow; -y.) 

L Literally : 

1; White like snow ; snow-white. 

M Tha » mi beam, throogh th* narrow lattice. feU 
Upoa the snowy neck aud lone dark hair. 

Soott : Lord of the I tit*, t. L 

2. Abounding with snow ; covered with snow 

** A* when the Tartar from hia Russian foe. 

By Astrocau, over the tnowy plain* 

Retire*." MiUon : P. L., x, 488. 

# II. Fig. : White, pure, apotless, un- 
blemished. 

snowy-owl, s. 

Omith. : Nyctea scandiaca, 8 native of ths 
north of Europe and America, visiting sod 
breeding In the Orkney and Shetland IslsndB. 
In old birds the plnmage 1 b purs white, hut 
in younger and adult birda each feather is 
tipped with dark brown or black. The length 
of the adult male 1 b about twenty iochee, that 
of the female four or five inches more. It 
flies by day, and preys on the smaller nianv 

• walla and on various birds. 

sntib, * snubbe, s. [Snub, t\] 

1. A knot or protuberance In wood ; a enag. 

" Aod lifting op hi* dreodfull oiuh oo hight, 

All armed vlth tagged inubbet and knot tie grain*.* 
Bpenter: F. V>., 1. viil 7. 

2. A check, a rebuke, a take-down. 

3. A Bnub-nose (q.v.)i 

snub-nose, s. A short boss, flat at the 
bridge, and somewhat turned up at the tip. 

snub-nosed, a. Having a snub-nose. 
Snub-nosed cachalot : 

Zool. : The Short-headed Whale (q.v.)i 
snub- post, *. 

Naut. : A form of bltt or mooring-post on a 
raft or canal boat or flat-boat, used for wind- 
ing the hawser around, whereby the raft or 
boat ia brought to a mooring. , 

sntib (1), * snebbe, * sntb, * snibbe, v.t. 

[Dan. ani&&« = to aet down, to reprimand; 
Sw. snubba ; lceL snubba. Originally = to 
Bmp off ths end of a thing ; cf. lcel. snubbdUr 
= Bnuhbed, anipped ; snupra = to snub, to 
chide ; Sw. dial, sndppa = to cut off, to Buuff 
a candle ; snubba = to clip, to cut off.] 

* 1. To nip ; to check in growth. 

"Tre«a . . . whoaa head* aad bongh* I h*v« ob- 
•erv'd to ran out far to landward, but toward the «* 
to be bo trtub'd hy the w-lnda, n* if their boagh* aad 
leave* hod beeo par'd or thavea off oa that aide."— 
Bay : On the Creation, pt i. 

2. To check, to reprimand ; to rebuke with 
tartness or sarcasm. 

" I found to my coot, I wo* almost snubbed toe 
aaklng."— Globe, Sept X 1886. 

3. To Blight deeignedly ; to treat with con- 
temptuous neglect as too forward or pra- 
tentioUB. 

U To snub a cable : 

Naut. : Ta atop it suddenly when running 
out. 


tfh t«, IS,t, fare, amidst, wbat, f&U, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sure, sir, marine; go, pj^ 
or, wore, wplt work, whd, *dn; mute, ctib, cure, ignite, cur, rtile, ftill; try, Syrian, n, oe = e; ey — a ; qu = kw* 
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* snub (2), v.i [Cf. Ger. snauben = to pant.] 
To sub witli convulsions 

sniib'-bcr, s. [Eng snub (IX 

* I Ord. Lang : One who snubs. 

XL Saut. : A cable-stopper. 

gnu^’-bing, pr. par. or a. [Snub (IX v *3 
enubbing-line, a 

Naut. : The line ou the bow of & canal-boat, 
which Is taken one or two turns around a po*>t 
or bollard on the land to check, the forward 
movement of the boat in entering a lock. 

* snUb'-kish, a. [Eng. snub, s. ; •ish.] Surly, 
repressive; inclined to administer srrubs. 

*• Spirit of K nit! have we not luul enough 
To mak* religion avd, and soar, and snubbUht 

hood; An Open Question. 

* snub'-b^, a. [Eng. s. ; -y.J Short 

sod Hat at the bridge, and somewhat turned 
np at the tip. 

“ Both have nmbby nosea.* 

Thacktray : Pog cf Llmueaddy. 

* eniidge, v.i. [A softened form of snug 
(q.v.). J To lie close and still ; to snug. 

•• Now Mt hie bread io peace, 

Aud tnudgt In qolet. Herbert: Glddineu. 

* snudgc, s. [Snodoe, r.] A miser ; & sneak- 
ing, niggardly fellow. 

** And tbua your husbeudrye, me thlncke. Is more 
like the life of a covetous samdye, that ofto very eviil 
proves."— Atcham: Toxophilut. bk. 1. 

* snudg'-lhg, a. [Eng. snudgs, a. ; -ing.] 
Miserly, niggardly. 

*• finujfolng penlefethera would take him vp verle 
rough ii e. — Hohnthed : IMtcr. of Ireland, oh. lit- 

SnUlf (IX A [SNUFP(lXt\3 

1. The act of inhaling by the nose ; a sniff. 

* 2. Soot, mucus. 

3. Smell, aceot, odour. 

* 1. Reseutment expressed by snuffling or 
sniffing ; a huff. 

* He went away In muff.’— Ben Jonson i Silent 
Woman, lv. 2. 

5. A powdered preparation of tobacco In- 
haled through the nose. The leaves of the 
tobacco-plant, having undergone fermentation 
hy moisture and warmth, are chopped, well 
dried, and then grouod in mortars or mills. 
The amount of drying givss the peculiar 
flavour of high-dried snuffs, such os the 
Welsh, Irish, and Scotch. Snuffs are scented 
In various ways to suit the fancies of the 
users. Dry annffa are often adulterated with 
quicklime, and moist snuffs, as rappee, with 
ammonia, hellebore, pearl-ash, &c. [Tobacco.] 

* t (1) To take a thing in muff; To take 
Offence at a thing. 

•• I tell you true, I take It highly *• #w»dT. to learn 
how to eubtruin geutlefolk* of you, at these yuan, 

1‘ faith .' — Ben Jonton; Poetaster, ii. U 

(2) Up to snuff: Knowing, sharp, wide- 
awake; not easily taken in or imposed apon. 

snuff dipping, a A mode of taking 
tol'acco practised by some of the lower class 
of women in the United States, consisting of 
dipping a brush among snuff, and rubbing 
the teeth and gums with it. 

snutf*mill, a A mill or machine for 
grinding tobacco Into snuff. 

^ The DeviCa Swuff-miU: [Devil's Snuff- 
box.] 

snuff taker, a One who is in the habit 
of takiog or Inhaling snuff; a snuffer. 

snuff-taking, a The act or practice of 
taking or inhaling anuffinto the nose. 

snuff (2), * snoffe, * enuf, a [Snuff (2X *.] 

1. The burning part of & candle-wick, or 
that which has beeo charred by the flame, 
whether burning or not. 

** Virgil say*. ’n* th* young wcAnen or* plying their 
evening tasks, they are sensible of the winter »«unu, 
from the oil sparkling lu the lamp, and the muff 
bardeulog.*"— Cooke: A Vie wqfthe W orkt A Day*. 

♦2. Leavings in a glass after drinking; 
heel-taps. 

" Meantime, those very snuff* which your excess pro- 
cured, would hove been sweet drupe to many poor 
thirsty soul*, who for want of drink have fainted."— 
JL BraUhseoite : The Penitent Pilgrim. 

• snuff-disk, * snuf -disk, a 

Jew. Antlq. : A dish for the snuff of the 
lamps of the tabernacle. 

“ And he mode for It saueo lamnee with the snufTrre 
and muf -dishes thereof of pure gold."— Exodu* xxxviiL 
11583.) 


snuff (IX * snuffe, v.t. & i. [A variant of 
sniff (q.v.). O. Dut. enuffen, snuyven ; Dut. 
snuiven=to snuft*; snvf= smelling, scent; 
snuffelen — to smell out; cf. Sw. snxtjva = u 
cold, a catarrh ; snu/ven — a sniff, a scent ; 
Sw. dial, enavlu, snqfla, snuflla= to snuffle ; 
Dan. subvle ; Ger. schnup/en = a catarrh ; 
schnupfen =to take snuff.] 

A. Transitive: 

}. To draw in with the breath ; to inhale. 

“ There feel* » plwuore perfect tn its kind, 

Bailee* at liberty, oud enuf* the wind." 

Cow per : Ketirement, MO. 

2. To smell, to scent ; to perceive by the nose. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To snort; to inhale air with force and 
noise. 

“ The snuffing dog* are *et at fault* 

K. Moore : Wolf, kheep, A Lamb. 

2. To take snuff. 


• 3. To turn up the nose and inhale air In 
contempt ; to sniff contemptuously. 

** Ye said, what a weariness is it, and ye have 
snuffed at [L"-Malachi t IX 

* 4. To take offence. (Bp. Hall.) 


enilff <2), v.t. [Sw. diaL sndpjxi = to snip or 
cut off; Dan. snubbe — to snub (q.v.).] To ent, 
clip, or take off the anuff of, as of a candle. 

** Snuff the caudle* at supper as they stand on the 
table."— Swift : Direction* to Servant*. 

% To snuff out: To extinguish by enufflng; 
hence, to annihilate. 

“They will be sniffed out; nobody will listen to 
them before seven or after uino .”— Daily Telegraph* 
Feb. 15. 1887. 


snuff -box, a [Eng. snuff (1), s., and dor.] 
A box for carrying anuff aliout the person. 
They are made of every variety of pattern and 
material. 

* Bays the pipe to the snuffbox 1 can’t understand 
What the ladle* and gentlemen seeiu your loo*." 

Cowpsr; Letter to Hep, Mr. A'ewton. 

8nuff'-er, a [Eng. snuff (IX v. ; -er.] One 
who snuffs. 

snuff'-erf , a pi. [Eng. snuff (2), v. ; -ota] An 
instrument for cropping the snuff of a candle. 

•* When you bars snuffed the caudle, lears the snuffer* 
open Direction* to the Butler. 

snuffer-disk, enuffer-tray, s. A small 

stand of metal, papier-mach6, &c., for holding 
snuffers. 


• snuff -i-noes, s. [Eng. snuffy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being snuffy. 

“There is a muff net*, s stuffloess. a general •©©di- 
ce** about th* former .” — £ sen mg standard, Nor. 14 , 
188A 

suuf'-flo, a [Snuffle, v.] 

1. A sound mads by the passage of air 
tlirough the noatriis. 

2. The act of speaking through the nose ; an 
affected nasal twang ; hence, cant. 


snug; a. & a [feel, snSggr = smooth, said ol 
wool or hair ; O. Sw. snygg — short-haired, 
trimmed, neat; Sw. snygg = cleanly, neat, 
genteel; Norw. snogg = short, quick; Dan. 
snog = neat, smart.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lyiog close ; closely pressed. 

* 2. Ctose, concealed ; not exposed to view. 
** Whau you lay snug to *nap youoe Damon’s goats.* 
Dry den : Virgil ; Del. iii. 24. 

3. Compact, trim ; comfortable and con- 
venient. 

•• Wltblu her mo*ter'* r*n*g oIkkIo.” 

Gosper: llatired Cat, 

B. As substantive : 

1. Mach. : A small rib, lug, or marginal 
ridge, cast on a plate, snd acting as a lateral 
support to keep an attached object io place ; 
as, oil the edge of a bracket-anle. 

2. Steam-eng. : One of the catches on the 
eccentric pulley and intermediate shaft, for 
the purpose of communicating the motion of 
the shaft through the eccentric to the slide- 
valves. 

enug-ger-^, a [Eng. snug ; -erg.) A song, 
warm room or place. (Often used of a bap* 
parlunr.) 

“ We lu Meath hod a pleasant time In Min Murphy’s 
snuggery."— Field, Feb. 13, 1886. 

sn&g'-ging, a [Hnuo, a.] The operation of 
rubbing down the fibres of rops to improve- 
its finish. Known also as slicking or hniab- 
ing. 

snug'-glo, t\f. £A freq. or dimin. from . snug 
(q.v.).] To move one way ami another to get 
a so ug, close place ; to lie close for warmth 
or comfort ; to cuddle, to nestle. 

“Young Newoome snuggling by my side.*— Thac*. 
eray: Aewcomes, ch. L 

* Biikg'-i-f$'» v.t. [Eng. snug ; 4 connect., and 
euff. -Jy. 1 To make snug. 

•‘ColerUIff* 1 I devoutly wish that Fortune, who 
has made *part with you. *o long, may play out freak 
more, throw you into London, or some »ix>t near it, 
end there snugify yoa for life,*— C. Lamb : Letter to 
Coleridge. 

ankg'-iy, adv. [Eng. snug; 4y.} In a enng 
manner ; comfortably. 

“ Aud. snugly housod from the wind and weather. 
Mope like birds that are chancing feather." 

Longfellow t Spring. 

snug'-nSss, a [Eng. snug; •ness.} The- 
quality or state of being snug. 

snush, a [Snuff (1), a] 
sny, a [Etyin. doubtful.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1. A gentle bend in timber curving upward. 
If it tend downward it Is said to hang. 

2. The trend of the lines of a ship upward 
from araidship toward the bow and the a tern. 


gnuT-fle, v.i. [A freq. from snuff OX 
(q.v.).] To speak through th© nose ; to 
breathe hard through the noss r or through 
the nose when obstructed. 

“ Snuffling at nos* and croaking In his throat.* 
Dryden : Pertiu*, sat. L 

ftnuT-fler, a [Eng. snuffle) ; -er.] One who 
snuffles; specif, applied to one who makes 
great profession of religion. 

8nuF-fLe$, a pL [Snufflr.) Obstruction of 
the nose by mucus, aa affection occurring in 
man and tbe lower animals. 

"Ttieu Princess Aug net* gets the Sniifftesff—Mad. 
D'Arblay : Diary, ill. 1ML 

8niif- fling, a. [Snuffle, v.} Canting, 
hypocritical. 

"Assailing the* stmffht-haired, muffing, whlntnf 
saint/,' — Macaulay : Mist. Png. , ch. ill. . 

* Bnifiif rain, s. [Eng. snuff, a, and. man.] 

A dealer in sonff 

‘’Th* ehop of a muff man of tha present day.*— 
Saeage: IP AledHcott, hk. UL.» ch. L 

snuff-Sf, CL [Eng. snuff Q.\ a ; -y.] 

1. Resembling snuff in colour. 

2. Soiled with snuff ; smelling of straff. 

3. Offended, displeased, huffed. (Soo&fc.) 

Snug, r.i. & t. [Snug, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To lie close ; to snuggle ; to 
make one's self snog. 

" We snugged op for the night.*— Field, Dee. A 188A 

B. Trans. : To pnt In * enug position ; to 
place anugly. 


sny^-ing, a [Sny.] 

Shipbuild.: A curved plank worked edge- 
ways into th“ bow of a vessel. 


so, * sa, * swa, adv., conj., & inteij. [A.8. 
swa ; cogn. with Dut. zoo; iceL sird, svo , so; 
Dan. saa; Sw. « i; Goth, swa ; Ger. an.] 


A* As adverb : 

1. Iq that manner or degree ; In such man- 
ner or to such degree a» is indicated hr any' 
way, or ia implied, or is supposed to be 
known. 

“Give thanks you hare lived so long" 

Shake*i>.: Tempest, t-X. 

2. In like manner or degree; in the way 
that; for like reason. (Used correlatively 
with as preceding to denote comparison or 
resemblance.) 


**A s whom the fables feint a monstrous size, 
Titouian or earth born that warred on Jove. 

Bo stretched out huge In kugtb the arch-fiend lay.* 
mitrn : P. L, L 19T. 


3. In such a manner; to aneh a degree. 
(Used correlatively with as oi that following.) 

“So frowned the mighty oombota/it*. that bed 
Orew darker.” A/Vton: P. L.. ii. 71k 

\ It was formerly used with an infinitive, 
but without as, to denote the effect or result. 


“ So proud thy service to despise." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 14k 

4. In each a manner, or to such a degree, 
as cannot very well be express*^ ; In a higb 
degree, very much, extremely : as. You are at 
good. ( Calloq .) 

A In the same degree ; with oa 


“So soon was she slong a* be was down. . _ 

Shaketp. : Venu* * Adonis, 4* 


boil, b6jT; pddt, Jdvfrl; cat, 5011, chorus, ^hin, honph; go, ^em; thin, tkla; Bln, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -Ing» 
-dan, -tlan = oha-Tt- -tion, -slon = ffhfiu ; -tion, >^ion = -clous, -tlous, -dons = ahks. -kle, "die, Ac. = b^l, 
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soak— soapwort 


6. As has been said or stated ; used with 
reflex reference to something just asserted or 
implied ; used to Imply the sense of a pre- 
ceding word or sentence, and to avoid repe- 
tition. 

‘•Let the water* under the heaven be gathered to. 
gether uuto one place, and let the dry Uud appear: 
and it was toT— Genesis i. St 

7. Likewise, as well, also. 

“You hare eaiue, to have we all, of Joy." 

Shaketp. : Tern pet^ ii. T. 

8. For this reason j on these tenns or con- 
ditions ; consequently, therefore, on this ac- 
count, accordingly. 

“God makes him in hie own Image an intellectual 
creature, and to capable of dominion. " — Locke. 

9. Be it ao ; so let it be ; it is well ; it is 
good; it is all right. Used to snpply the 
place of a seatence, aod to express acquies- 
cence, assent, or approbation. 


10. Such beiogthe case; accordingly, welL 

“ And to, farewell." Shaketp. * Two Gentleman, L L 

11. Used to introduce a wish, after or be- 
fore an asseveration. 

“ I nerer aaw the chain, to help me Hearen." 

Shakes?. : Corned g Of Errors, f. 

12. Used interrogatively: Is it *o? = Do you 
mean it? 

13. Used to imply a manner, degree, or 
quantity, not expressly stated, but implied, 
hinted at, or left to be guessed ; a little more 
or less. 

“ Hare a score of knave* or to." 

Shaketp. : Taming qf the Shrew, L 1 

B. A$ conjunction : 

1. For this reason ; oo these terms or con- 
ditions ; on this aceount ; therefore. 

‘‘It instruction and to Instructors, to the 

aohriety of the settled article* and rule of the church.** 
—Holiday. 

2. Provided that; en condition that; in 
case that. 

“^o tho doctrine be but wholesome and edifying, 
though there •hoold be « want of exmetue** in tho 
manner of epeaking or reasoning, It may be over- 
looked. —AUerbury. {Todd.) 

C. A$ iiUerj. : Stand still i atop i stay! that 
will do 1 

U • L So at: Snch as. 

** Thou art aa tyrannous, to as thou art,** 

Shaketp, : Sonnet 13L 

* 2. So far forth : So far ; to such a degree 
or extent 

the r worthy to be com- 

mended. —Bible Translators : To the Reader (1611). 

3. So forth;' so on: Further in the same 
or a similar manner ; more of the same or a 
similar kio<! ; et cetera. 

* L So much as : However ranch ; to what- 
ever degree or extent. 

“So much as you admire the beauty of hi* versa, 
hi* proee 1* full as good."— Pope, ( Todd .) 

5. So-and-so : A certain person or thing, not 
mentioned by name; an indefinite person or 
thing: as, I must see so-and-so about it. 

6. So-so: 

0) Indifferent, indifferently, middling, me- 
diocre ; in an indifferent manner or degree. 
(Used both as an adjective and an adverb.) 

" Awn ©* the rich Mereatlo I ' 

Well of hia wealth : hut of htmaeli «oW 

Shakesp. r Two Gentlemen, i. 1 

(2) Used as an exclamation implying dis- 
covery or observation of eome effect; ay. ayf 
well, well i 

44 Soso, farewell, we are gone," 

1. So that: »W. 

(1) To the end that ; in order that ; with 
the view, purpose, or intention that. 

(2) With the result or effect that. 

“All Israel ehouted with a great about, *e that the 
earth raog agaio. —1 Samuel iv. &, 

8. So then: Thus, then, it is that, the conse- 
quence is ; there fora 

, "To * war are req aired a lust quarrel, sufficient 
i° ?Ty de ? t choice of the design*; to then, 

I will first jaetliy the quarrel, balance the force*, and 
propoaod designs. —Aacon. 

•oak, soke, *sok-yn, v.t. k {. [A& stcan 
— to suck, to soak ; cL Web swga = soaked ; 
sugno == to suck.] 

A. Transitive: 

i. To steep or cause to lie in a liquid till 
the substance has imbibed all the moisture it 
is capable of containing; to macerete in 
water or other fluid. 


Z To wet thoroughly, to drench. 

** While moist Arctorua soak'd the rale* below." 
Eowkes: Apollon. Rhodius: Argonautics ii. 
3. To draw in by the pores, as the skin. 
“SuppIIog thy etiffea'd Joluts with fragrant oil ; 
Then in thy spacious garden walk awhile. 

To suck the moisture up eud soak it In." 

Dry den. {Todd.) 

• 4. To penetrate, work, or accomplish by 
wetting thoroughly. (Often followed by 
through.) 

*5. To suck up, to drain, to dry up, to 
exhaust 

“Hi* feasting*. wherein he was only sumptuous, 
could oot bat soak his exchequer.**— Wot ton. 

B. Intransitive: 

L To be steeped in water or other fluid ; to 
steep. 

2. To enter gradually into pores or la 
terstices. 

“Rain, *oa*»X 7 loto the «trata which lie near the 
surface, bear* with It all each movable matter aa 
occurs. — H oodward. 

3. To drink In temperately or gluttonously 
to be given to excessive drinking. 

of hl * wi th , g j„, wtae ^ or 

tha idle chat of a soaking club, Locke. 

•oak-age (age as Ig), *. (Eng. soak; -age.) 

1. The act or state of soaking. 

2. Fluid imbibed. 

edak-cr, * sok ere, s. (Eng. soak; *r.) 

1. One who or that which soaks or macerates 
in water or other fluid ; one who or that which 
drenches thoroughly. 

2. A heavy drinker ; & toper. 

“ In the oext place, by a good matur'd man, is 

usually meant, neither more nor leas than • good 
fellow, a palnf uL able, and laborious soaker, oae who 
food nature to the pot and the pipe."— 
South : Sermons, voL vi., «er. * * 

Booking, pr. par., cl, k e. [Soak.) 

Am. As pr. par . ; (See the verh> 

B* As adjective: 

1. Steeping, macerating. 

2. Wetting thoroughly; drenching: as, a 
soaking rain. 

3. Drinking heavily. 

C. As subst.: A thorough Wetting: a 
drenching. 

* soak-Ing-ljf, •sok-lng-ly, ado. (Eng. 
soaking; -Zy.] Gradually, by degrees, as water 
soaks into ths ground. 

“ Sokinglg, one pece after an other."— VOdt : Apoph. 
Of Erasmus, p. *osl 

aoak-^, soc-ky, a. [Eng. soafc; -y.) Moist 
on the surface ; steeped in water; soggy. 

soal (1), sole, #. [AS. solu = mire.) A dirty 

pooL (Prov.) 


• soal (2), #. [Sole, a.) 

Soap, •; soape, • sopo, s. [Aa $4fs ; cogn. 
with Dut. zeep; IceL $&pa\ Dan. scebe; Sw. 
tdpa; M. H. Ger. saiffd ; O. H. Ger. seiphd; 
Ger. seifs ; Lat. npo (accus. saponem , whence 
Fr. savon; ItaL sapone; Sp. xabon; Web 
tebon; Gsei. siopunn, siabunn : Ir. siabunn).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. LU.: An alkaline unctuous substance, 

nsed chiefly for washing and cleansing pur- 
poses. [II.] * * 

*nd •9* pr *? b « tfcnoe S oomeqwntly 
Pm fniits, Uj« Juice* of pougeat and aromatlosl 
plant* ; all those *ub*tan«* resolve soUds, and some- 
or the fluida"— Arbuthnot : On 

Diet, ch. L 

2. Fig. : Flattery. (Slang.) 

II. Technically: 

1. (Them, d: Comm . : Iu a chemical sense, a 
soap includes all compounds of an orgaulo 
acid with a metallic or organic base. Com- 
mercially, it is a detergent substance, con- 
sisting of the potassium and sodium salts of 
the fatty acids derived from animal or vege- 
table oils and fate, and prepared by boiling 
the neutral fat, such as tallow, palm oil, or 
olive oil, with caustic soda or potash, uatil 
saponification (q.v.) is complete. To separate 
the soap from the excess of alkali and glycerin, 
s weak solution of common salt is added, and 
the boning continued for a certain time. 
The soap being therehy rendered insoluble in 
the ley, rises to the top in the form of a 
granular mass or curd, and ia ladled nut or 
run off into frames, where it cools and 
solidifies. Hard soaps are compounds of the 
fatty acids and aoda, the best known being 
curd and yellow soaps, the latter containing 


a small percentage of rosin. A good hard 
soap should coutalo not more than 26 per 
cent, water, 7 per cent soda, and 60 per cent, 
of fatty acids. Soft soap is s combination of 
potash, or potash and soda, with the fatty 
acids derived from the drying oils, such as 
whale-oil, aeal-oil, linseed-oil, &c. It is soft 
and pasty to the touch, and dissolves more 
resdily in water than hard soap. Hard soaps 
constitute the great bulk of the soaps used, 
and may bo divided into the three varieties of 
curd, mottled, and yellow. Yellow soaps contain 
rosin as an essential Ingredient. Curd and 
mottled soape are made from tallow, i q a special 
manner, tho mottling in the latter being due 
to the presence in the lye of smnll quantities of 
lime, magnesia, «tc. The basis of toilet «oap 
is generally good curd or yellow soap. 

2. Pham. : Medicinal soap is an antacid sud 
slightly aperient, but is used chiefly as sn ad- 
junct to other drugs, or io the manufacture of 
pills. [CA 8 T 1 le-soap.) 

soap-bark, #. 

Bot. : The genua Quillais (q.v.)t 
soap-boiler, «. 

1. One whose trade la to manufacture soap. 

"A soapboiler coodole* with me on the dutie* on 
CMtle-»o«p. —Addison: Spectator. 

Z A soap-pan (q.v.). 

so a pbo 111 ng, a. The act or business of 

manufacturing soap. 

soap-bubble, #. A thin film of soap- 
suds inflated by blowing through & pipe, and 
forming a hollow globe, with beautiful iri- 
descent colours. 

soap-cerate, s. 

Pharm. : A plaster consisting of hard soap, 
yellow wax, olive oil, oxide of lead, and vino- 
gar, applied to allay inflammation. 

Soap-engine, a. A machine npou which 
the slabs of soap are piled to be crosa-cnt 
into bars. (WeaXtT) 

soap frame, s. A box to hold soap and 
retain it till it acquires a certain degree oi 
solidity. 

soap-house, j. A boose or bnildlng in 
which soap is made. 

* soap-lock, s. A lock of hair made to 
lie emooth by soaping It. 

soap-nut, t. 

* (i) The legume of Acacia concinna; 
(2) the nut of Sapindus Saponaruu 
Soap-nut tree: 

Bot. ; Sapindus trifoliaius. 

soap-pan, s. A large pan or vessel, 

generally of cast-iron, used for boiling th« 
materials for the manufacture of soap. 

soap-plant, «. A popular name for any 

plant that may be nsed as soapw 

soap-pod, s. 

Bot. : Various species of Csesalplnla. 

soapsuds, a pL Water impregnated 
with soap ; ends. 

soap-tost, a A test for determining the 

relative hardness of waters. It consists in 
adding to the different waters a solution of 
soap of known strength, until a permanent 
lather is produced on shaking . 

soap-tree, a 
BoL : Sapindus Saponarla. 
soap-work, «. A soap- house, 
soap, v.t. [Soap, a.) 

L Lit . : To rub or wash with soap. 

Z Fig. : To flatter. (Slang.) 

soap'-b£r-r^, «. ‘ [Eng. soap, end berry.) 

Bot. : The genus Sapindus (q.v.). 

eoap-ljSss, a. [Eog. soap; -less.) Without 
soap, using no soap ; hence, dirty, unwashed. 

“ The offered hand . . . was of * marvellously ding y 
and soapless aspect.”— Lytton: Pelham, ch. xlix. 

soap'- stone, a [Eng. soap , and stons.) 
[Saponite, Talc.) 

soap'-wood, s. [Eng. soap, and wood.) 

Bot : Clcthra tlnifolia. 

s5 ap'-wort, #. [Eng. soap, and toori.) [Si* 

PONARIA.] 


*t«, ttt, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or. wore, w 9 lt work. whi. sin; mate, ouh, ciire, mate, cur. rule, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ^a; 
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SOCIETY EMBLEMS. 

1 MASTER MASON. 

2 ROYAL ARCH MASON. 

3 KNIGHT-TEMPLAR. 

4 THIRTY-SECOND DEGREE OF FREEMASONRY. 

5 MYSTIC SHRINE. 

6 IMPROVED ORDER OF RED MEN. 

7 INDEPENDENT ORDER OF ODD FELLOWS. 

8 KNIGHTS OF MALTA. 

9 KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS. 

10 KNIGHTS OF TIIE GOLDEN EAGLE. 

11 ROYAL ARCANUM. 

12 ORDER OF SPARTA. 

13 BENEVOLENT PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELK9L 

14 ANCIENT ORDER OF UNITED WORKMEN. 

15 AMERICAN LEGION OF HONOR. 

16 KNIGHTS OF MACCABEES. 

17 PATRIOTIC ORDER SONS OF AMERICA. 

18 JUNIOR ORDER UNITED AMERICAN MECHANICS. 

19 INDEPENDENT ORDER OF FORESTERS. 

30 HEPTASOPH. 

21 LEAGUE OF AMERICAN WHEELMEN. 

22 ANCIENT ORDER OF HIBERNIANS. 

23 BROTHERHOOD OF RAILROAD TRAINMEN. 

24 CATHOLIC TOTAL ABSTINENCE UNION OF AMERICA. 

25 CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
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2 

* 

4 

4 

C 

7 

8 

* 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

18 


PAST OFFICERS’ JEWELS. 


PAST MASTER, of a Lodge of Master Masons, or Bine Lodge 

PAST HIGH PRIEST, of a Royal Arch Chapter, or a Chapter 
of Royal Arch Masons. 

PAST EMINENT COMMANDER, of a Commandery of Knight* 
Templar. 

PAST ILLUSTRIOUS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF, of a Consistory, 
Thirty-second Degree of Freemasonry. 

PAST POTENTATE, of Ancient Arabic Order of the Nobles of 
the Mystic Shrine. 

PAST EXALTED RULER, of a Lodge of the Benevolent Pro 
tectivc Order of Elks. 

PAST CHANCELLOR, of a Lodge of Knights of Pythias. 

PAST COMMANDER, of a Council American Legion of Honor, 

PAST GRAND, of a Lodge of Independent Order of Odd 
Fellows. 

PAST SACHEM, of a Tribe of Improved Order of Red Men. 

PAST PRESIDENT, of a Camp, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 

PAST REGENT, of a Council of Royal Arcanum. 

PAST COUNCILLOR, of a Council of Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics. 

PAST WORKMAN, of a Lodge of Ancient Order United 
Workmen. 

PAST CHIEF PATRIARCH, of an Odd Fellows Encampment 

PAST REGENT, of a Senate, Order of Sparta. 
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Botany : 

1. The genus Saponaria (q.v.); spec., 5a* 
ponaria officinalis. 

2. (PI): The order Saplndace® (q.v.). 

soap'-y» a. [Eng. soap; -y.] 

L Literally: , 

1, Of the nature of or resembling aosp; 
having the qualities of soap ; soft and smooth. 

“ Tha same [tor water] u • s oapy medieino. dissolve* 
the gruiuous concretion* of the tlbrou* part."— 
Berkeley: Sirit, § 96. 

2. Smeared with soap. 

II. Fig. : Flattering, unctuous, glozing. 

(Said of persona or of language.) (Slang.) 

soar, * soare, * sore, r.i. [Fr. essorer = to 
expose to the air, to mount or soar up, from 
Low Lat. * exauro — to expose to the air, from 
Lat. ex = out, and aura = a breeze, the air.] 

L Literally : 

1. To fly aloft, as a bird ; to mount upward 
on wings, or as on wings ; to tower. 

M When Denmark"* Raven soared on high. 
Triumphant through Northumbrian sky." 

Scott: Eokcby, ir. 1. 

2. To rise high ; to mount up. 

* Flamce rise and »lnk by fits ; at lost they toar 
In one bright blaze, and then descend no more.*" 
Dryden. (Todd.) 

II. Fig. : To rise or mount intellectually ; 
to tower mentally. 

“He wing'd his upward flight, and soar'd to fame.** 
Dry den : Sigismonda A OuUcardo. 315. 

•oar (3), * soare (1), s. [Soar, t\] A towering 
flight ; ascent. 

** Within soar 

Of tow'rlng eagle*.” Milton, P. r. 270. 

* soar (2), soare (2), *. [0. Fr. tor, Fr. saur= 
sorrel, reddish.] 

1. A hawk of the first year. 

2. A buck of the fourth year. 

“ A buck i* the first year a fawn ; the aaoond a 
pricket ; the third, a eorrel ; and the fourth year * 
soare’— Return from Parnassus. 

•oar-falcon, i. A aore-falcon (q.v.). 

soar'-ant, a. [Soar, r.] A word used in mo- 
dern heraldry as a syncnym of Volant (q.v.). 

soaring, pr. par. or a. [Soar, r.] 

* soar'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. soaring; 4y.] In 
a soaring manner. 

“Their anmmlts to heaven 
Shoot soaringly forth." Byron : Manfred, L L 

•da'-ve, Bo-a-ve-xnSn'-te, adv. [Ital. es 
sweet, sweetly.] 

Music: A direction that the piece is to bo 
played delicately, sweetly, or gently, 

sob (1), * sobbe, v.i. & L [Of Imitative origin ; 
AS. sidftan , eedjian = to lament; cf. Ger. 
sevfzen = to sigh ; 0. H. Ger. svjton ; M. H. 
Ger. siuflen, suften, from O. E. Ger. siijl = 
a sigh, a sob.] 

A. Intrans. : To sigh with a kind of con- 
vulsive motion, or a sudden heaving of the 
cheat ; to weep with convulsive catching of 
the breath. 

“ Lnke hod * manly heart ; bat at these words 
He soil'd aloud." Wordsworth: Michael, 

H Sobbing is produced by a series of con- 
vulsive inspirations, like those of hiccough ; 
but the glottis is closed earlier, so that little 
or no air enters the chest. (Foster.) 

B. Trans. : To utter with a sob or soba. 

*»5b(2), v.t. [Efcym. doubtful.] To soak. 

" The tree being and wet, swall*."— Mortimer: 
Husbandry, 

•5b, * sobbe, », [Sob (1), v,\ A convulsive 
sigh. 

“ Those who lodged nnar him coaid distinctly hear 
hi* sobs and hi* piercing exit*.'— Macaulay i But. 
Eng., cb. v. 

* so-be -it, conj. [Eng. so bs ff.] Provided 
tli at. 

•o'-ber, *sobre, a. [Fr, sobre, from Lat. 
sobrium, accus. of sobrius = sober.] 

1. Temperate in the use of liquors, &c. ; ab- 
stemious, moderate. (Cowper: Hope, 158.) 

2. Not overcome by or under the Influence 
of intoxicating llqnors ; not intoxicated, not 
druok. 

“A law there Is among the Orecian*, whereof Plt- 
tacu* Is author ; that ha which being overcome with 
drink did then *trlke any man, should suffer punish- 
ment donblo as much as if he had done the same being 
sober.’ -Hooker. 


3. Not mad, insane, or flighty ; not wild, 
visionary, or heated with pas3ion ; having 
the reason cool and dispassionate ; cool- 
. headed. 

" There wo* not a sober persoa to be had ; ail waa 
tempestuous and blustering.'— Dryden. ( Todd.) 

4. Not proceeding from, attended with, or 
characterized by passion or excitement ; calm, 
cool, regular. 

" With sober •peed." Shakesp. .* 2 Henry IV.. Iv. S. 

6. Serious, solemn, grave, sedate, earnest. 

“Speaks*! thou in sober moaning* ?* 

Shakes?. ; As Tou Like It, v. 2. 

6. Not bright, gay, or showy ; not brilliant 
In appearance ; dull-looking, quiet. 

" Potrucliio 

Shall offer me. disguised In sober robe*. 

To old Baptist* os a schoolmaster." 

Shakes?. : Taming cf the Shrew, I. X 

* 7. Modest, demure, chaste. 

“A queen, fair, sober, wine." 

Shakesp. : Bamlet, 11L 4. 

•sober-blooded, a. Free from passion 
or excitement ; cool, calm, cool-blooded. 

“Thla aame young sober-blooded boy, a mao eenoot 
make him laugh.”— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IK, iv. & 

sober-minded, a. Having a disposition 
of mind habitually sober, calm, and cooL 

sober-mindedness, s. The quality or 
state of being sober-minded ; freedom from 
inordinate passions ; calmness, coolness. 

• eober-eulted, a. Clad In sober, dark, 
or sad-coioured garments ; not gaily dressed 
or coloured. (Thomson : Summer, 746.) 


so-bn'-e-ty, s. [Fr. sobriete, from Lat, 
sobrietatem, accus. of sobrietas, from sobrius = 

• sober; Sp. sobriedad; ltal. sobrieta. Sir T. 
Elyot, writing in a.d. 1534, aays that the 
word was not then in general use. (Trench: 
Study of Words, p. 128.)] 

1. Habitual aoberneas or temperance in the 
use o£_.mtoxicatlng liquors ; abstinence, ab- 
stemiousness. 

" Drunkenueea Is more uncharitable to th* eoul. and 
la *cripture l* more declaimed against, than gluttony; 
and sobriety hath obtained to signify temperance In 
drinking. ' —Tapfor. 

2. Freedom from tbe influence of strong 
drink. 

3. Moderation of the appetities or passions. 

“Sobriety U*ometimea opposed in scripture to pride, 
and other disorder® of the mind. And sometime* it 
1» opposed to sensuality ."— Oil pin ; Hints for Sermons, 
I 2a 

4. Freedom from enthusiasm, excessive, or 
inordinate passion, or over-heated imagina- 
tion ; calmness, coolness, sedateness. 

" If sometime* Ovid appear* too gay, there i* a e#cr*t 

S acefulncs* of youth which accompanies hi* writing*. 

ough the stayedne** and sobriety of ago be wanting. 4 
-Dryden. (Todd.) 

5, Seriousness, gravity. 

“iWIth dull sobriety they raised a *mile 
At Folly'* coat." Cowper : Table Talk, 552. 

so-bri-quet', sou-bri-quot' (quet as ke), 

s. [Fr. sobriquet = & snmame, n nickname; 
a word of doubtful origin.] A nickname, an 
assumed name ; a fanciful appellation. 

" The rider of a cheetnnt, known in the country bjr 
th* Sobriquet of Captain.”— I'ield, April 4, 1886. 


eo'-ber, v.t & 4. [Sober, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make sober ; to cure of intoxication. 

2. To make temperate, calm, or cool ; to 

cool down. 

“ Tidlogs of a very sobering nature had Ju*2r*aehed 
him."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., oh. xlt 


B, Intrant. : To become cool or quiet ; to 
cool down. 


“Many a bom who wfil sober dearm U otnek 
•evenly onoe only, will get furious if th* pmni*hm*ni 
U repeated.”— /SeM. Sept. 4, 185* 


* so'-bor-Ize, r.4. & t [Eng. sober; -4m.] 

A. Intrans. : To become sober. 

B. Trans. : To make sober ; to sober. 

“ And I wo* thankful for the metal right, 

That soberUed tha vast and wild <WU*bt" 

Crmbbe: Tales efth* MmH, yi. 


fio'-ber-lft * SO-bre-ly, id*. [Eng. sober, 

a. ; dy.] 

1. In a sober manner • temperately* mo- 
derately : as. To live soberly. 


2. Calmly, quietly ; without excels of en- 
thusiasm ; temperately. 


Tbe fryer fid thus 

Wwrmer: Jtbiofts XngtmU, tx. 


3. Withont intemperate passion, coolly, 
calmly. 

4. Gravely, seriously. 


“ They must hate all that 1* *erioua and rat soberly 
believe tbemselvas to be no better than the beasts 
that perish."— fit ill ingkeet : Sermons, roL i, *er. 2. 

5. Without eaudiness or show ; quietly : as, 
To dress soberly. 


Bd'-ber-ngss, • so-ber-nesse, #. [Eng. 

sober ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sober; 
moderation, temperance, abstemiousness. 

" With thoir fast, they deatroy tha fast whloh God 
comma undo th. that is a perpetual! soberness* to tame 
the finshe.’— Tyndall: Works, p, 244L 

2. A state of being sober or not intoxicated ; 
sobriety. 

3. Freedom from beat or passion ; coolness, 
calmness. 


•s5o, * Bdke, s. [A.S. s<Jc = tbe exercise of 
judicial power ; s6cn, s6een = an inquiry, from 
sdc, pa. t. of sacan = to contend, to seek (q.v.) ; 
Icel. sdkn = an action at law, an assembly of 
the people, from scekja = to seek.] 

Old Law: 

1. The power or privilege of holding a court 
In a district, as In a manor ; jurisdiction of 
eanses and the limits of such jurisdiction. 

% Liberty or privilege of tenants excused 
from customary burdens. 

A An exclusive privilege claimed by millers 
of grinding all the corn used within the manor 
in which the mill stands, or of belog paid for 
tha same as If actually ground. 

4. A shire, circuit, or territory. 

• 8<5<y-ago, • «5c'-cago (age as i£), *. [Low 
Lat tocagium, from A.S. sdc.] 

Old Law: A tenure by any certain and 
determinate service ; being in this sense put 
in opposition to knight -service, where the 
render waa precarious and uncertain, and to 
vUlenage, where the service was of the 
meanest kind. These tenures are generally 
considered to be relics of Saxon liberty ; re- 
tained by such persons as had neither for- 
feited their estates to the crown, nor been 
obliged to exchange their tenure for the more 
honourable, but, at the same time, more bur. 
densome tenure of knight-service. As, there- 
fore, the distinguishing mark of socage la the 
having its renders or services ascertained, It 
Includes all other methods of holding free 
lands by certain and invariable rents and 
duties; and, in particular, petit serjeanty, 
tenure In burgage, and gavelkind. Socage is 
distinguished as free and villein : free socage 
(alao called common or aimple socage), where 
the service was not only certain but honour- 
able, as by fealty and the payment of a small 
sura, in name of annual rent ; villein socage, 
when the service, though certain, waa of a 
baser nature. From this last tenure have 
sprung our present copyhold tenures. 

“la cheerful prattle about . . . gardien la socage.* 
—Daily Telegraph, Aug. 4, 1874, 


4. Gravity, seriousness, 

5. Freedom from gaudiness or show ; quiet- 
ness, dulneas. 

so -ber-Bidej, s. [Eng. sober, and side.] A 
person of steady, sedate habits. 

“Yon deemed yourself * melancholy sobersides 
enough.'— Miss Bronti : VilleSte, ch. xxviil, 

so'-bSl, sd'-bSle, sSb'-^-les, s. [Lat. 
sobal.es, suboles = that which grows from 
below, an offshoot.] 

Bot. : A creeping, rooting stem. 

•Sb-6 lir -er-ous, a. [Lat. soboles (q.v.), 
and fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : Producing young plants from the 
root, as Aloe brevts. 


* sSo'-ag-er (ag as Ig), s. [Eng. socag(e) ; 
-er.] A tenant by socage ; a socman. 

* sSo'-cage, * soc-cag-er (ag as ig), s. 

[Socage, Socaoer.] 

sSo'-cSt-rine, a. [Socotrine.] 
sSo-dSl -a^ger, s. [Sockdolaqer.] 

so^La^bll'-i-ty (o as sh), a. [Fr. sociability 
from sociable = sociable (q.v.) ; Sp. sociar 
bilidad .] The quality or state of being so- 
ciable ; sociablenesa. 

“ The sociability of religion in the ancient world.*— 
Warburton : Divine Legation, bk. 1L, f 1. 

so'-cla-ble (o as sb), a. & s. [Fr., from 
Lat. * sociability from socio — to accompany ; 
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sociableness— socialistic 


socius — a companion, from the same root as 
sequor — to follow.] 

A. As adjective ; 

* I. Fit to be joined together ; capable of 
being conjoined. 

“Another law toucheth them, u they are sodnbtm 
port* united into one body."— Boater: EccUs. Polity. 

2. inclined to associate; ready or willing 
to unite with others. 

” God having designed man for a sociable creature, 
made him . . . under a necessity to hava fellowship 
with those of his own kind.'*— .tocie .- Human Under. 
« tandlng, bk. It, ch. L 

3. Disposed to company ; fond of com- 
panions ; companionable, social, converaible. 

“Society is no oomfort 

To one not Shake tp. : Cymbeline, lr. 2. 

*4. No longer hostile; friendly, well- 
disposed. 

5. Affording opportunities for conversation 
«nd the enjoyment of the company of otbersu 

B. As substantive * 



SOCIABLE. 


1. An open, private, four-wheeled carriage, 
with two seats facing. 

•' The children want with their mother In a sociable." 
—ifiu Edgeworth : Belinda, ch. xix. 

2. A kind of tricycle for two riders, in which 
they sit side by aide, thus distinguishing it 
from a tandem, in which one sits behind the 
other. 

3. A kind of couch with a curved 8-shaped 
back, for two persona who sit partially facing 
each other. 

4. A gathering of people for social pur- 
poses; a social party; an informal meeting. 
{AmcrJ) 

sociable-vulture, t. 

Ornith. : Otcgyps auricularis, called also the 
Eared Vulture. [Otoqyps.] 

SO -clu ble n$ss (c as sh), a. [Eng. soci- 
able ; Ihe quality or state of being 

sociable ; disposition to associate ; fondness 
for eompiany ; sociability. 

'* But of this sociable nets William vu entirely 
destitute.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

80 -cia-bly (o as sh), adv. [Eng. sociable) ; 

In a sociable manner ; as a companion ; 
conversihly, familiarly. 

" Yet not terrible. 

That I should few ; nor sociably mild. 

At Raphael" Milton : P. L., xL 2S4. 

SO-Cial (o as sh), a. [Fr., from Lat. socialis, 
from socius = a companion; 8p. social; ItaL 
sociale.] [Sociable.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to society; relating to men 
living in soeiety, or to the public as an aggre- 
gate body ; as, social iub^resta, socioi questions. 

2. Ready or disposed to mix or associate 
with others in friendly eonverae ; sociable, 
converaible, companionable. 

3. Consisting in union or mntual converse. 

“ Thou Id thy secrecy although alone, 

Beat with thyself accompanied, aeek'at not 

Social communication." Milton : P. A., vUi. 42a. 

DL Technically: 

1. Bot.: Growing in large numbers to- 
gether, to the almost total exclusion of other 
plants. {Henslow.) 

“The bog.tnou (.SpAoywutn) la freely developed in 
peaty swaiurn, and becomes like the heath, Id the 
language of botauieU, a social plant”— Lyell : Print. 
qfOeoL, ch. xlL 

2. ZooL : A term confined in its strict appli- 
cation to auch animats as live in communities, 
as ants or bees, but often loosely employed as 
a synonym of gregarious (q.v.). 

h Brethren of Social Life : 

Church Hist.: An order of secular clerks 
without vows, founded by Gerard Gnmte, 
who died 1384. Habit like that of the Doroi- 
oicana, but with shorter aleeves and hood. 

social-ascidians, a pi 

Z'wl. : The family Ciavellinida? (q.v.). The 
members are compound, eacli individual 
having its own heart, respiratory system, and 


organs of nutrition, but attached to stalks or 
bases, common to the group, through which 
the blood circulates in opposite directions. 

social - contract, or original - con- 
tract, s. That imaginary bond nf union 
which keeps mankind together, and which 
consists in a sense of mutual weakness and 
dependence. 

% Jean Jacques Ronseeau (1712-1778) main- 
tained that the natural aad proper state of 
man is the savage state, when he possesses 
complete liberty, and that every social organi- 
zation is an infraction of natural right. All 
men he believed are born equal, and society ia 
founded on a “ Contrat social," a sofcial con- 
tract. Hie views on the subject prepared the 
way for the first French Revolution. David 
Hume (1711-1776) says : 

“ It cannot be denied that all government is at first 
foonded ou a contract, and that the inoat ancient rude 
combinations of mankind were formed chiefly by that 
principle. In vain are we asked iu what record this 
charter of onr libertlea le registered. It waa not 
written on parchment, nor yet ou leave* or barks of 
tree*. It preceded the nse of writing and all the other 
art# of civilised hie.”— Essays (ed. 2nd), pt. iL, p. 478. 

Social Democrats, s. pi. The name 
given on the Continent to Socialists gener- 
ally, and in England to the members of the 
Social Democratic Federation. [Socialism.] 

“ Thle long period of activity hae enabled the Social 
Democrats to found no fewer than tweiity-fiTe clube 
In Loudon.*— St. James's Gazette, March 7, 1877. 

social-dynamics, s. [Soctoloov.] 

social-evil, s. A term often applied to 

prostitution. 

social-hymenoptera, s. pi 

Entom. : A term embracing those Common 
Ants, Bees, and Wasps, which live in com- 
munity. Apis vulllfica, the Hive Bee, 19 the 
best known example. 

soclal-scienoe, s. 

1. The systematic investigation of questions 
relating to public and domestic hygiene, educa- 
tion, labour, the punishment and reformation 
of criminals, the prevention of pauperism, and 
the like. The Societes de Bienfalsance, estab- 
lished in France in the eighteenth century, 
were founded for the purpose of discussing 
similar matters, and the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science origin- 
ated in England in 1857. The association held 
annual meetings, aod published its proceedings, 
classed under the heads of Jorispru deuce, 
Education, Punishment and Reformation, 
Publie Health, Social Economy, and Trade and 
International Law, but its action was tempor- 
arily suspended in 1886. Similar associations 
have since been organized io the United States 
and in other countries, and active discussion 
of the subjects Involved, and movements to 
overcome aocial evils, are increasing. The 
steps taken are those of new sanitary methods, 
regulation of prison management, establish- 
ment of reformatories, reconstruction of 
hospital charities, the extension of industrial 
education, and numerous plana for the amelior- 
ation of the condition of the poor. 
f2. Sociology (q.v.). 

” It !b now needful to consider whether Comte mar 
rightfully be cl Aimed aa having created -Social science? 
—o. U. Lewes : Hist . Philos, led. 1880 ), 1L 720. 

If National Association for the Promotion of 
Social Science: [Social Science, 1.]. 

social-statics, *. [Sociology.] 
social-war, *. 

Homan Hist.: A name given to the war 
(b.c. 81) between the Romans and those of the 
Italian tribes who were specially termed the 
allies (Socii) of the Roman State, in which 
the latter fought for admission to the rights 
and privileges of Roman citizenship, an object 
whieh they ultimately obtained. 

sd'-cial-lsm (c as sh), a. [Eng. social ; - ism. ) 
Hist, dt Sociology : The word Socialism is 
employed in several different senses. Loosely, 

It includes all schemes for abolishing social 
inequality, and in this seime it is generally 
distinguished as Utopian Socialism, under 
which designation communities like those of 
the Esaenes, the early Christiana, and the 
Shakers in America at ttie present day, and 
the Ideal commonwealths of Plato, More, and 
H irlngton, are to be classed. St. Simon 
(1760-1S25), Owen (1771-1858), and Fourier 
(1768-1830) were the leading modern Uto- 
pians. Scientific Socialism la an economic 
theory which affirms that the materials from 


which labour produces wealth— i.e., the land 
— should be the property of the community, 
not of individuals forming a separate class. 
Socialists also demand that the existing 
capital, having (as they contend) been un- 
justly appropriated by the landholding class 
or its assignees, be restored, with the land, 
to the community. It vests all authority ia 
the hands of delegates elected bv the commu- 
nity, and aeek3 to substitute public eob|*era- 
tion for private enterprise In supplying al 
eocial needs. Modern Socialism is ot' Conti- 
nental origin ; but Ball in the fourteenth, and 
Kett again In the sixteenth centurv, endea- 
voured to carry Socialistic theories into prao 
tice in England. In the first half of the 
nineteenth century, F. D. Maurice (1805-72), 
and Charles Kingsley (1819-75), two English, 
clergymen, advocated a large extension of the 
system of cooperation. The work begun by 
them is carried on on more extended line* 
by Christian Socialism, which M claims to U 
the result of applying Christ's teaching to 
national, social, and commercial life, and not 
merely to persouul conduct.” Political Socialism 
ia largely the outcome of the doctrioea of 
Karl Marx and Lasalle, two German writers 
and active propagandists whose tabors have 
resulted io the growth of a vigorous political 
party of Socialists in the German Empire, 
safficiently strong to give Socialism a large 
representation io the German Reichstag. Tbi* 
party is steadily growing in strength, and is 
likely to have a powerful voice in the future of 
German politics. In other countries of Europe 
political socialism seems steadily increasing. 
Scientific Socialism emhraces : 

(1) Collectivism: An ideal Socialistic state 
of society, in which the funotions of the 
government will include the organ izativ*. of 
all the industries of the country. In a Col- 
lectivist State every persou would be a State 
official, and the State would be coextensive 
with tne whole people. Safeguards would be 
provided against the formation of an olig- 
archy by the controlling officials. 

(2) Anarchism (meaning mistrust of govern- 
ment, and not abandonment of social order) 
would secure individual liberty against en- 
croachment on the part of the State in the 
Socialistic commonwealth. Anarchists deny- 
that the legislation of yesterday is enlightened 
enough for the afiaira of to-day, and seek to 
make laws and other institutions aa fluid as 
possible. They admit noauthority except that 
which carries conviction, aod would treat aa 
incorrigible criminal as a dangerous lunatic. 
They are divided into Mutual ists, who hope 
to attain their ends hy banks of exchange 
and free currency, and Commnnists^ whose 
motto is “ From every man according to hi* 
capacity, to every man according to his 
needs." 

About 1880 the first English Socialist 
organization — the Social Democratio Federal 
tion— came into existence. The Socialist 
League was formed in 1884 by seceders from 
the Federation, under the anspices of WilBam 
Morris, the poet. The Fabian Society waa 
founded (Jan. 4, 18S4) to advocate Socialism 
among the educated and intellectual classes. 
The ottfeet of all the Socialist bodies ia the na- 
tionalization of rent and Interest, hot the 
ticaily active ones agitate for the shortening of 
the working day, ivayment of members of ]<aHj*p 
ment, adult suffrage, and similar intermediate 
measures. Socialistic view's are held by many 
persons in the United Stales, aod the idea* 
involved are rapidly gaining strength in tin* 
couotiy, though as yet there are no atroog 
organizations like those of Europe. Inmiigrw- 
tiun has brought Dot ouly Socialism but 
Anarchism to our shores, aud the advocates of 
the latter have already produced serious trouble. 

so'-eial 1st (o as sh), s. & a. [Eng. social; 
-ist.) 

A . As subst. : A supporter or advocate of 
the doctrine of Socialism. 

“ The Socialists ore only kept from active disturb- 
ance by the ateruest suppression. Their opinion ore 
growing In extent and Intensity, though iu slleuoe."— 
St. James’s Qasetta, Feh. 8, 1887 . 

B. As adj . : Socialistic. 

"The Metropolitan Police authorities evidently 
attach great Importance to the torchlight Socialist 
procession ."— SL James's Oaset/e, Feh. B, 1887. 

so-cial-fst'-fc (o as sh), a. [Eng. socialist; 
-tc.] Pertaining to Socialism, or the doctrine* 
of the Soidalista. 

" That la a proposal of a directly socialistic ten- 
dency. Dally Telegraph, 8ept. i, 1S85. 
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(C 83 ah), x [Ft. sociality from 
Lat, socialitatem ; accus. of tocialU = social 
(q v); Sp. socialidad; LtaL sociality.] The 
qaality or state of being social ; socialness, 
sociability. 

**A scene o 1 perfect easy sociality. m — Bon**U : Life 
if Johnson. 

SO -cial-120 (C 83 8h), v.t. [Eng. social; - iz« .1 

1. To render social. 

2. To form or regulate according to the 
principles of Socialism. 

sd-ciar-l^ (o as six), adv. [Eog. social; -ly.] 
In a social m&noer, sociably. 

so'-clal-ness (o as sh\ *. [Eng. social; 
wjvj#.] The quality or state of being social ; 
sociality. 

s SO'-ci-ate (o as six), a. & s. [Lat. sociatus, 
pa, par.' of socio = to accompany.] 

A. As adj. : Joined together, associated. 

•• Both we, tbo one tnd the other, are sodate and 
adherent together.”— Vdal: John x. 


B. As subst. : An associate. 

• sd'-ci ate (o as sh), v.i. [Sociate, a.) To 
associate. (Shdford : Learned Discourses, p. 58.) 

* EO-ci-^-tar -X-an, a. [Eng. society) ; -ariaru] 
Of or pertaining to society ; societary. 

“ The all-* weeping besom of sodetarUm reforma- 
tion.'— Lamb: Ettayt of Elia ; Decoy of Beggars. 

a. [Eng. society); -ary.) 
Of or pertaining to society. 

«. [Fr. socUti, from lat. sodetat- 
ti, accus. of societas , from socitts = a com- 
panion [Sociable] ; Sp. sociedad ; ItaL societd.] 

* 1. Partnership, participation, connection. 

J The relationship of men to one another 
when associated in any way; companlonehip, 
fellowship, company. 

« Thoughts ... a* well might recommend 
Bach *oiitnde before choicest society.' 

Milton : P. R.. \. SOX 

8, A nnmber of per e one united together by 
common consent to debate, determine, and 
■ct conjointly for some purpose or object; an 
association for the attainment or promotion 
of some object, religions, political, literaiy, 
benevolent, convivial, or the like ; an associa- 
tion formed to promote mutual profit, plea- 
aure, or usefulness ; a cluh ; a social muon ; 
a partnership. 

-For few were then aware that trade la to general 
*UTlcd oo to much more advantage i by individual* 
then by great tocittUt.’’ —Macaulay ; Hitt Eng., eh. xx. 

4. The arsons, collectively considered, who 
live in any region or at any period ; any com- 
munity of individuals united together by any 
common bond of nearness or intercourse j 
those who recognise each other as associates, 
friends, and acquaintances ; specifically, the 
more cultivated portion of any community iu 
its social relatione and influences; often 
those who give and receive formal entertain- 
ments mutually. (Used withoot the article.) 

f Numerous societies, devoted to a great 
a umber of literary, artistic, scientific and 
other purposes, now exist in the United States 
and elsewhere, and their number and Influence 
are steadily growing. The most Important 
societies will be fonnd under the word denoting 
their object. 

& Fashionable society. 

M Society became Interested. and opened !fe nuke to 
welcome ooe who had jn»t received uie brevet of Men 
•f Letters.’ j &aytoard Letter*, L, ch. ii. 

society -Journals (or newspapers), 

a pi. Journals whose chief object is to 
chronicle the sayings and doings of fashionable 
•ociety. 

society-verses, #. pi. (A translation of 
the French vers de socieU .) Verses for the 
amusement of polite society ; poetry of a 
light, entertaining, polished character. 

-G-t^-lSss, a. [Eng. society; -less.] 
'Without society or companions. 

“Sodwtyleu Mid bookie**.'— Mad. JfArblay • Diary. 
1T.27X 

Sd-$ln-I-au, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or belonging to the two 
most celebrated Socini, their tenets, or those 
»f the Socinians in general. 

B, As subst. : One who accepts the teach- 
ing of the Socini ; a believer in the doctrines 
of Soclnianism (q.v.). 


So-cin'-X-an-ifm, a [Eng. Soeinia*; -ten..] 
Church Hist. : A form of Unitarianten which 
is identified with Leelius and Faustns Socinns. 
The former, born in 1525, early adopted anti- 
TriaitariaG views, and diligently propagated 
them among his friends, but making oo public 
avowal of them, he escaped persecution, and 
died a natural death at Zurich in 1562. His 
papers came Into the hands of Ins nephew, 
Faustns (1539-1604), who in the main adopted 
his convictions, and zealously promulgated 
them, both in Transylvania and in Poland. 
He denied the existence of Jesus Christ pre- 
vious to his birth of the Virgin Mary, and to 
this extent was opposed to Arianisin (q.v.) as 
well as to Trinitarian ism (q.v.). He, however, 
accepted the doctrine of the Miraculous Con- 
ception, and allowed to the teachings of 
Christ peculiar authority, on the ground that 
during his life he was translated to heaven, 
where revelations were made to him. He 
also taught that after Christ’s final ascension, 
power was delegated to him to assist men in 
working out their Balvation, and that he was 
invested with attributes by which he was 
virtually deified, eo that he may be spoken of 
a 3 God, and is entitled to our worship and 
obedience. Socinianism is sometimes need 
loosely as synonymous with Unitarianlsm 
(q.v.), but it differs in important particuiara, 
not only from Arianism, but from the more 
modem and rationalistic phase of Unita- 
rianism which represents Christ as simply a 
man in whose birth and life there was no 
element of the supernatural. No sect calling 
Itself Sodnian seems at the present time, to be 
to existence. 

So-cIn'-I-an-lzo, v.t, [Eng. Sodnian ; -ize .] 
To cause to conform to Socinianism ; to regu- 
late by the principles of Socinianism. 

sd-ci-fc-lSr^c, sd-ci-6-lSg -i-cal (cl as 
8hi), a. [Eng. sociology); - ic , *icaL] Of or 
pertaining to eociology. 

“The antagoaUm felt toward the ladian »e«m* to 
result, not to much from ©oaJUcts incident’ to our 
n osseaatog the land, ** from hi* sociologic at*tu* which 
differs so widely from our own."— CVnmry Magazine, 
June, 1883, p, SIX 

Bd~ci-8l'-£-£ist (o aa ah), ». [Eng. sod- 
o log(y); -ist.) One who studies, treats of, or 
is versed in sociology. 

(o as six), ». [Fr. soewlogie , 
a hybrid word, coined by Auguste Comte, from 
Fr. sodSte = society, and Gr. Aoyos (logos) - a 
discourse. 

Philos . ; The science of the evolution and 
constitution of human society, and, therefore, 
one aspect of the wider question of evolution 
In general. It ia claimed for Comte that he 
created the science of Sociology, hut according 
to Mill, he oniy reodered such a science 
possible. Lewes (Hist. Philos., ii. 721) points 
out that Macchiavelli, Montesquieu, Adam 
Smith, and Bentham had had a fuil conviction 
that social phenomena conform to Invariable 
laws, but that it was reserved for Comte to 
bring them under his Law of the Three Stages 
[Staoe, a, 111 and to show that all societies 
pass through a theological, a metaphysical, 
and a positive stage. The subject of Sociology 
embraces all social phenomena under their 
statical and dynamical aspects. Social statics 
is the stodyof the conditions of existence and 
permanence of the social state ; social dynamics 
studies the laws which govern the evolution 
of society. Herbert Spencer, in the Plan of 
his Prindples of Sodology (prefixed to his First 
Principles) proposes to begin with the data of 
Sociology (the several seta of factors entering 
into social phenomena), and to give the 
empirical generalizations arrived at by com- 
paring different societies and successive 
phases of the same society ; next to deal with 

S olitical, ecclesiastical, ceremonial, and in- 
ustrial organizations ; then to treat of the 
evolotion of languages, knowledge, Aesthetics, 
and morals, and lastly, the necessary inter- 
dependence of structures and of functions in 
each type of society, and in the eucoessive 
phases of social development. 

Bo'-ciiiS (o as six), s. [Lat =a companion.) 
Law : Used in the phrase sodns criminis, 
that is an accomplice or associate in the 
commission of a crime. 

B#ok (1), * SOCko, a. [A.S. face, from Lat 
— alight shoe, a siipper, worn by comic 
actors.] 

*1. The light shoe worn hy ancient comic 


& 


actors; hence used for comedy, as distin- 
guished from tragedy, in which the actor* 
wore the buskin. 

M Then to tha well-trod itage anon, 

II Jott too 'a learned i»ck be on." 

Milton : L’ Allegro, 13X 

2. A knitted or woven covering for the foot, 
shorter than the stocking ; a stocking reach- 
ing only a short distance up the leg. 

3. A warm inner aide for a shoe. 

4. An overgrown baby. 

5. The Eton name for tuck (q.v.). 

»8ck (2), s. [Fr. *oc = a ploughshare, from 
Gael, soc ; Com. aocfc.l A ploughshare. 

sock-plate, s . A plate from which a 

ploughshare is made. 

s8ok-d61'-a-ger, sSck-dSl'-S-feer, ». [A 

corruption of doxology (q.v.). J ( Avier .) 

1. A conclusive argument ; the wlnding-up 
of a debate ; a settler. 

Z A knock-down or decisive blow. 

3. A fish-hook having a supplementary 
spring-hook to catch the fish which touches 
the bait. 

e5ck -et, sok-et, *. [A dimin. from sock (IX] 

1. An opening, or tubular recess, in which 
anything is fitted ; any hollow thing or place 
in which anything ia fitted ; any hollow thing 
or place which receives and bolds something 

e * Se * M HU tjre-UU* in their hollow sockets »iak." 

Dry den: PcUatnon A Arcite, l 62A 

2. Specifically, a little hollow tube or placa 
into which a candle is fitted in a candlestick. 

From dawn till the «mdle* h*d burned down to 
their socket* tbe rank* kept unbroken order. — Mac- 
aulay : MU. Eng., ch. xv. 

socket-bolt, x 

Mach.: A bolt passing throngh a thimble 
or sleeve between the parta bolted together. 

Bockot chisol, s. A stout chisel era* 
iloyed for heavy mortising and having a 
follow tang to receive the handle. It Is used 
with a mallet, 

sookot-drill, x A drill for chamfering 
or enlarging a hole to a given depth. 

sockot-Jcint, f. [Ball • ako - socket 
joint.] 

socket-pipe, x A pipe with an enlarged 
end or branch to receive tbe end of a connect- 
ing pipe, aod hold the clay, lead, or other 
packing which unites the two, to make a 
water or gas tight joint. 

socket-pole, s. An iron-shod pole nsed 
In propelling boats. (Amer.) 

sSo'-kSt-^d, a, [Eng. socket ; -ed.] Furnished 
with a socket, for the reception of a handle or 
anything similar. 

M Two socketed epear-h«*d«, one p*!*ta,ve. and on* 
socketed celt have been recovered irom hurlol-place* 
of tbe Bronze Ag* to Britain."— Dawkins: Early Man 
in Britairt, oh. x. 

BOCk'-lSsS, a. [Eng. sock (1) » -less.] Destitute 
of socks or shoes. 

sQcli a . [Soaky.) 

so'-clo, x f Fr. , from Lat. socculus, dlmln. from 
soccus = a light shoe.] [Sock (1).] 

Arch. : A plain block or plinth, forming a 
low pedestal to a statue or column ; or a plain 
face or plinth at the lower part of a wall. 

“A socle differ* from a pcde*tal to being without 
base or cornice ."— Brands A Cox. 

* soo'-xn&n, * sdke'-m&n, x [Eng. soc, soke, 
and man,l One who holds land or tenements 
by socage ; a socager. 

•' Aod I presume that the socmen, who so freqoeutly 
occur in that record, though far more in *ome counties 
tK*r» io others, were ceori* more fortunate than the 
rest, who hy purchase had acquired freeholds, or by 
prescription and the indulgence of their lord* had 
obtained auch a property In the oatlaoda al lotted tc 
them, that they could uot be removed, and in many 
in* tan oc* might dispose of them at pleasure. They 
are the root of a nohle plant, the free socaqe tenant* 
or English yeomanry, whose iude^ndeuc* ha* 
•tamped with peculiar feature* both our coMtitUuoo 
and our national character." — Hallam : Middle Ages, 
pt L, ch. viiL 

* s5o’-man-ry» * soke'-man-rtf, x [Eng. 

socTOUTi, schema n ; -ry. ] T en ure, by socage. 

* s$c'-£me, x [Soc.] A eastern of tenant* 
to grind corn at the lord’s mill. 

So'-co-txine, Sd'-c6-tran, o. A x Qtm 

def.] 
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Socratic— sodium 


A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Socotra, an 
island in the Indian Ocean, off the east coast 
of Africa. 

B. As subst: A native or inhabitant of 
Socotra. 

Socotrlne-aloe, s . 

Bot. : Aloe socotrina. It has 8word-8haped 
■errate leaves, one and‘a half to two feet long, 
with their apex aharp ; flowera red, tipped with 
green, on peduncles rising from among the 
leaves, which are often aggregated round the 
tip of the stem. It is about three or four 
feet high, is a native of Southern Africa na 
well as of Socotra, hut ia now cultivated lu 
the West Indies. 

Socotrlne-aloes, s. [Aloes, II. (2>] 

Sdcr&t-Ic, So-cr&t'-ic-al, a. [Lat. So- 
crcUicus.] Of or belonging to Socrates. 

Socratio-method, a 

Philos . ; j?lie method of exact definition and 
induction introduced by Socrates (b.c. 469- 
399) (Arist: MetapK, xiii. 4). It was his 
custom to carry on his investigations from 
propositions generally received as true, and 
to placa the particular statement to be 
examined in a variety of combinations, thus 
implying that each thought must, if true, 
maintain its validity under every possible 
combination. From the fact that this method 
wae employed by ita author in the form of 
dialogue, the term Socratic method is often 
loosely applied to any inquiry carried on in 
the fonn of question ana answer, without 
reference to the fulfilment of the conditions 
which Socrates considered all-important. 

** With recpect to th© Socratio-methodL, la ita em- 
ployment of induction, I eauoot a*re© with tbooe who 
o.mider It an anticipation of Bacon.*— 0. S. Letoet : 
Hist PhUoe. fid. 1880k L 1«X 

Bocratic-philosophy, *. 

Philosophy: 

1. A term sometimes used to Inclnde the 
development of Greek philosophy from the 
time of Socrates to the rise or the Neo- 
platonists, because, with the exception of the 
Epicureans, the chief philosophical schools 
up to that period professed to ground their 
teaching* on the authority of Socrates. 

2. The ethic* of Socrates, aa gathered from 
the writings of Xenophon. Plato, and Aris- 
totle. It is not known when Socrates com- 
menced bis career as a public teacher, but 
be first attracted notice as an opponent of 
the Sophists (q.v.), and was about forty-six 

ears of sge when Aristophanes Introduced 
ira on the stage in The Clouds, strange to 
say, in the character of a Sophist. All pre- 
vious philosophers had been occnpied with 
the Universe as a whole; the chief business 
of Socrates was with man as a moral being. 
His reforming tendencies msde many enemies. 
In b.c. 399 Akletus, a lesther-seller, seconded 
by Anytua, a poet, and Lycon, a rhetor, pre- 
ferred this indictment against him : “Socrates 
is guilty of reviling the gods acknowledged by 
the State, and of preaching new gods; more- 
over he is guilty of porrupting the youth." 
He waa tried and condemned to death, sDd, 
refusing the means of escape provided by his 
friends, drank the fatal hemlock in the 
seventieth year of his age. Bishop Blomfield 
( Ency . Metrop., s. v. Socrates) says : “ Socrates 
taught that the divine attributes might be 
inferred from the works of creation. He 
maintained the omniscience, ubiquity, and 
providence of the Deity; snd, from the 
existence of conscience in the human breast, 
he inferred that man is a moral agent, the 
object of reward and punishment; and that 
the great diatinction of virtue and vice was 
ordained by the Deity." 

sd cr&t'-lc-al-ly, adv. [Eng. socraiical ; Ay.] 
In the Socratic manner; by the Socratic 
method, 

** I* It »uch a pl#**ore to be oon-phued in mood and 
figure, that you lmd rather be umpired in the mouse- 
trap of a tyilogism, than treated tocraiicaUy and 
genteel y ? Goodman : Winter Evening t, pt iiL 

S5c'-ra-ti$m, *. [Eng. Socrat(es) ; -im.] The 
doctrines or philosophy of Socrates. 

Soc-ra-tlst, *. [Eng. Socrates); -i*t.] A 
follower or disciple of Socrates. 

* 4 Th© tocAulttet «aid it waa better and more com- 
modioui that al things ahold be In commotion.”— 
Martin : Marriage of PrietUi. <1554. ) 

stfd, *sodde, a. & a. [So called from the 
sodden condition of turf after rain, or in 
marshy places; cf. Dot. rode = a sod, from 


O. Dut zode = a seething or boiling . . . e 
sod ; O. Fris. sat ha, soda = a. sod ; Low Ger. 
sode = sod ; Ger. sodt .] [Seethe.] 

A. As subst. : The stratum of earth on the 
surface which is filled with the roota Df grass, 
Ac. ; any portion of such surface ; turf, 
eward. 

•* Avoiding only aa i trod. 

My brother*’ grave* without a 3od.“ 

Byron : Prisoner of Chilton, xL 

B. As adj. : Made or consisting of sods ; 
as, e sod seat. 

sod burning, s. 

Agric. : The burning of the tnrf of old 
pasture-lands for the aake of the ashes, as 
manure. 

sod, v.U [Sod, *.] To cover with aod or turf ; 
to turf. 

• sod, preL A pa. par . of v. (Seethe.) 

so'-da, s. [ItaL soda, fern. Df sodo , contract, 
from* solido = solid ; O. Fr. soulde ; Fr. soude. 
(Skeat.)] 

1. Chem. : An oxide of sodium ; thus, anhy- 
drous soda, Na^O, caustic soda, NaHO. In 
ordinary language it denotes an impure 
carbonate of sods, used in washing, for glass- 
making, for the manufacture of hard soap, Ac, 
[Sodium-carbonate.] 

2. Pharm. : Caustic soda (Sodium hydrate) 
may be used externally as a caustic ; the bi- 
carbonate as a direct antacid and alterative ; 
sulphate of soda is an antiseptic. [Hypo- 
sulphate of Sodium.] A solution of chlori- 
nated soda is an antiseptic and stimulant 
given in low malignant fever, as a gargle In 
ulcerated sore throat, and externally in gan- 
grene. [Borax, Glauber-salt, Sodium- 
acetate, Chloride, Ac. 

H Soda-alum = Mendozite; Soda-copperas = 
Jarosite ; Soda-spodumene = Oligoclase; Soda- 
nitre =Nitratine; Soda table-spar, Soda- 
woilastonite = pectolite. 

soda-ash, *. 

Comm. : Crude carbonate of sodinm. 

soda- lime, s. 

Chem.: An Intimate mixture of caustic 
soda and quicklime, used chiefly for the 
determination of nitrogen in organic analysis. 
It converts the organic nitrogen of the sub- 
stance into ammonia, which is collected 
apart and the qnantity estimated. 

soda-paper, s. A paper made by satu- 
rating filtering paper with carhonate of soda. 
Uaed for inclosing powders which are to be 
ignited under the blow-pipe, so that they may 
not be blown away, and aa a test paper, 
soda-plant, *. 

Bot. : Salsola Soda; applied also to any 
plant containing some salt of soda, as Salicomia 
Salsola, Plantago squarrosa , Ac. 

soda-powder, s. The aame as Seidutz- 
fowder (q.v.). 

soda-salts, *, pi. A popular name for 
the several salts of sodium (q.v.). 

soda-water, s. 

Chem. : An artificial aerated water contain- 
ing a minute quantity of eodic bicarbonate. 
Many of the aoda-watera manufactured in this 
country are simply aerated water, being en- 
tirely free from soda. 

so'-da-lte, s. [Eng. soda ; auff. -ite (Mtn).] 

Min. : The same as Ekeberoite (q.v.). 

sd'-da-lxte, *. [Eng. soda, and Gr. Ai'flov 
(lil/io*)=a atone ; Ger. sodalith.] 

Min.: An isometric mineral occurring in 
rhombic dodecahedrons, also massive. 
Cleavage, dodecahedral. Hardness, 5*5 to 6 ; 
sp. gr. 2T36 to 2*4 ; lustre, vitreous to greasy ; 
colours, gray, green, yellow, white, sometimes 
shades of blue, light red ; fraclare, conehoidal, 
uneven. Compos. : silica, 37 'I ; alnmins, 
81*7 ; soda, 19*2 ; sodinm, 4*7 ; chlorine, 7*8 — 
100, corresponding with the formula 2(3NaO)a 
SSiOj, + 3(2Al20 8 ,3Si02) + 2NaCl. Occnra in 
metamorphic and old igneous rocks, also in 
recent volcanic rocks. 

* sd-d&l'-I-ty, s. [Lat sodalitas, from sodalis 
= a companion.] A fellowship, a fraternity; 
an association for mutual protection, and ob- 
jects, such as church services et deaths, Ac. 

“Sodalities of *11 torte and condition* whatsoever, 
either secular or ecclesiastical."— Parthenia Sacra 
(I6S8), p. 180. 


Sod'-am-ide, *. [Eng. $od(a), and amid*., 

Chem. : An olive-green fusible compound 
formed when sodium, which had been t urr*;lj 
acted on with water, is heated in ammoniaca. 
gas. The ammonia ia absorbed and the 
hydrogen set free. It is also formed wher 
oxygen and ammonia are passed over sodium. 

Sod-am-mo'-ni-um, s . [Eng. *od(a), and 

ammonium.] 

Chem. : HsNXa. A compound formed by 
bringing pure hright sodium in contact with 
ammonia gas in a sealed tube, in presence of 
silver chloride. The sodium swells up and 
becomes liquid, appearing copper-red by 
reflected, and bine by transmitted light 
The compound soon decomposes, pure sodinm 
being left behind in a spongy condition. 

sod'-ded, pa. par . or a. [Sod, v.] 

sod den, pa. par. A a. [Seethe.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the vcib). 

B. As adjective : 

L Boiled, seethed. 

2. Soaked and softened, as in water. (Ap- 
plied to bread not well baked.) 

3. Soaked, saturated : as, sodden with drink. 

Hid den, v.i. A t. [Sodden, a.] 

A. Jntrans. : To be seethed or soaked ; to 
settle down as if by seething or boiling. 

. B. Trans . : To soak, to aatnrate ; to fill the 
tissues of with water, aa in the process of 
see thing. 

rid'-dy, a. [Eng. aod, s . ; - y .] Consisting ot 
aod ; covered with aod ; tnrfy. 

* sod-on, a, [Sudden.] 

* so'-der, *. A v. [Solder.] 

* sod-eyn-liche, * sod-oyn-ly, ad*. [Sui>- 

DENLY.] 

Sd-di-d-, pref. [Sodium.] Having sodium in 
ita composition. 

sodio-pot&sslo tartrate, s. 

Chem. : C 4 H 4 KNa0 6 + 4H 2 0. Rochelle or 
Seignette salt. Prepared hy neutralising a 
hot solation of cream of tari&r with aodinm 
carbonate, and evaporating to a thin syrup. 
It crystallizes in large prismatic crystals, 
which effloresce slightly in the air, and dis- 
solve In one and a half parts of cold water. 
It is purgative, and has a mild aaliue taste. 

SO'-djf-um, *. [Soda.] 

Chem. : Natrium. A monad metallic ele- 
ment recognized as a distinct substance by 
Duhamel in 1736, and obtained in the metallic 
state by Davy in 1807. Symb. Na. Atwt. = 23. 
It is very widely diffused and abundant, 
occurring as chloride in sea water and salt 
springs, and as nitrate in Sonth America, and 
is prepared by introducing an intimate mixture 
of thirty parts dry sodic carbonate, thirteen 
parts coal, and three parts chalk iuto an iron 
cylinder, heated in a reverberatory furnace, 
the pure metal distilling over. It has a high 
lustre and silver-white colour, sp. gr. *972, is 
hard at — 20°, soft at ordinary temperatures, 
semifluid at 50*, and melta at 97*. It rapidly 
oxidizes in the air, and when dropped upon 
water decomposes it, liberating hydrogen, 
which takes tire if the water be previously 
bested. Sodium and its salts impart a beauti- 
ful yellow colour to the flame of the blow-pipe. 
It forms a monoxide and a dioxide, and a 
hydrate corresponding to the former, 

H Sodium -alum = Mendozite; Sodium- 
borate = Borax; Sodium -carbonate = Natron 
end Trona ; Sodium - chabasite = Gmelinite ; 
Sodinm-chloride = Salt ; Sodium-mesotype =j 
NatroliU ; Sodium-nitrata = Nitratine ; So- 
dinm -spodumene = Oligoclase; Sodium-sub 
phate = Thenardite and Mirabilite . 

sodium-bicarbonate, s. 

Chem.: NaHCO s . Bicarbonate of soda. 
Prepared by passing carbonic acid gaa into a 
cold solution of the carbonate, or by placing 
the crystals in an atmosphere of the gas. It 
is a crystalline white powder, soluble in ten 
arts of water at 15-3’, but which cannot he 
issolved in warm water without partial 
decomposition, feebly alkaline, and more 
pleasant to the tasta than the carbonate. It 
ie employed in the preparation of etfervesefcjg 
powders and draughta, and is an ingredient iu 
baking-powders. 


t 


&to. t&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w?l U work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, t*nite, cur, rdle, ffrll ; try, Sjfrian. », » = e ; ey = a ; qu = lor* 
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aodlum-bromide, a. 

Chem. : NaBr. Obtained by saturating 
bydrobromic acid witli soda. It crystallizes 
in anhydrous cubes or oblique rhombic prisms 
according to ths temperature of evaporation. 
Sp. gr. at 17-5* = 3*079. Dissolves easily in 
water and alcoliol. 

sodium-carbonate* s. 

C^«.:Na. 2 CO 3 -10H 2 O. Washing-soda Pre- 
pared by decomposing common salt with 
sulphuric acid, heating the resulting sulphate 
of sodium with chalk and small coal in a 
reverberatory furnace, lixiviating tha mass 
with cold or tepid water, evaporating tha 
solution to dryness, and calcining the product 
with sawdust In ft suitable furnace. By dis- 
solving the soda-ash (q.v.) formed in hot 
water, filtering, and allowing to cool slowly, 
the carbonate Is deposited In large trans- 
parent crystals, which effloresce dry ® l f» 
and crumble to a white powder. When this 
Is redissolved In water, filtered, and the 
solution carefully crystallized, it constitutes 
ths pure carbonate of soda used in pharmacy. 

sodium-chloride, A . 

Chem. : NaCl. Coinn® salt Sea salt. 
Formed by direct union or its elements, and 
obtained in a state of considerable parity by 
recry stall ization from brine springs. The 
rock-salt of Poland Is nearly pure chloride 
of sodium, that of Cheshire contains 93*5 per 
cent, of the pure salt It has an agreeable 
taste, crystallizes in colourless, anhydrous 
cubes, sp. gr. 2 1-2 *57, melts at a red heat, 
dissolves in about three parts of cold water, 
and is only a little more soluble in boiling 
water ; insoluble In absolute alcohol. 

sodium-hydrate, i. 

Chan.: NaHO. Caustic soda. Formed 
when protoxide of sodium (Na^O) Is brought 

» * * -i ...Hh nnri nrono rnn nV QC~ 

milk 


wnsu proi-uxjuB u* owvkiuin - rv 

into contact with water, and prepared by 
composing the carbonate of soda with n-— -- 
of lime, concentrating tha clear ^tra^ 0 
afterwards purifying by alcohol. The final 
product, when concentration la complete, Is 
poured Into moulds or on to plates to solidify. 

It is a white, opaque, brittle substance hay- 
ing a fibrous texture, melts below rednesa, is 
highly soluble in water, less easily in alcohol r 
ep. gr. =2*0, and is extensively used for mak- 
ing soap. 

sodium-iodide, «. 

Chtm. : Nal. This salt is contained In the 
mother liquor of kelp, and is prepared by 
dissolving iodine in soda and slightly calcining 
the residue to decompose the iodate. It 
crystallizes from water In anhydrous cubes, 
which are very soluble in water and alcohol, 

sodium-oxide, «. 

Chem. : (1) Monoxide or Protoxide, Na^O. 
Produced together with dioxide when sodium 
Is burned in tha air, and obtained pure when 
the dioxide is strongly heated or when 
equivalent quantities of eodic hydrate and 
sodium are heated. It la a gray mass sp. gr. 
2*805, and melta at a red heat. (2) Dioxide, 
or peroxide of sod ium, Na20 2 . Formed when 
•odium Is burnt In oxygen gas until the 
weight is constant. It has a purs white 
colour, but turns yellow when heated, and 
white again on cooling. Added, in the state 
of powder, very cautiously to water, it dissolves 
without decomposition, forming a solution of 
the dioxide. 

sodium-salicylate, a [Salicylate of 

SODA.) 

SSd’ 6m, «. [Gr. (Soaoma ) ; rieD. 

DTI? (Sedom) = a burning, Sodom.] 

Script. Geog. : One of the wicked cities of 
ths plain destroyed by fire from heaven, 
(i Gen. xix. 24, 25.) 

Sodom-apple, «. [A^ple, I. 4.] 
S£d'-6m-Ite, s. [Eng. Sodom; its.] 

1 . An inhabitant of Sodom. 

2. One given to or guilty of sodomy. 

•Sd-^-mit'-io-al, a. [Eng. sodomite); -teal) 
Pertaining or relating to sodumy. 

s6d -6-m^, a [Fr. sodomie, from Sodomie _ 
Sodom, from the crime being imputed to the 
inhabitants of Sodom.] An unnatural crime * 
carnal copulation against nature. 

BOO, * BO, *. [A.s. saa; Fr. scau; Ger. sau, 
— o .] A tnb with two bandlea, carried by 


means of a pole passing through the handles ; 
a large wooden vassel for water. 

“ Flldn tbw a mockel *o." Havelok, *34. 

Boe'-ful, s. [Eng. sot; -/uKO-] As much as 
a soe will hold. 

'■ Then lor one basonful yon may fetch up so many 
soefultS—H. Mori; Antidot # against Atheism, pt. 1., 
bit. 1L, ch. vi. 

Soem'-mer-Ing, s. [Dr. Samuel Thomas 
Soemmering, a German anatomist (1755-1830).] 
(See etym. and compound.) 

Soemmering’s gazelle, s. 

Zool. : Antilope soemmeringii > from Eastern 
Ahyssioia. It Is about thirty Inches high, 
sandy fawn above, with massive lyrate horns, 
which are more slender in the female. It is 
sometimes called the Abyssinian Mohr to 
distinguish It from the Mohr or Mhorr (Anti- 
lope mohr), an allied species in Western Africa. 

Soemmering’s mirror, s. An instru- 
ment for drawing objects under the micro- 
scope. It is a plane mirror of polished steel, 
lees In diameter than the pupil of the eye, 
supported opposite tbs focus of the eyepiece. 
It inverts the objects. (Griffith A Htnfrey.) 

SO-dv'-dr, adv. [Eng. so, and ewr.] A word 
used in composition with pronouns or adverbs 
to extend or emphasize the meaning : as, 
whosoever, whatsoever, wheresoever. It is 
eometitnes separated from its pronoun, as, 
u What bloody work soever (Shakesp.: 
Othello , liL 3.) 

80 -fa, * so'-pha, $. [Arah. sujfat, sufdh = e 
sofa', a couch, from sajfa = to draw up in line, 
to put a seat to a saddle ; Fr. & Sp. sofa.] A 
long stuffed couch, with seat, back, and ends 
upholstered. * 

“The kin* leaped off from tho jq/a on which he **t, 
and cried out, ’TUrny Abdallah."— Guardian, No. 167. 

sofa-bed, sofa-bedstoad, s. A sofa 
adapted to be used as a bed if required. 

• BO-fett', s. [A dimiu. from sofa (q.v.).] A 
small sofa. 

stff'-rtt, s. [Fr. eofate ; Ital. soffitta, from Lat. 
sujjigo = to fasten beneath : sub — under, and 
figo=- to fix.] 

L Architecture: 

(1) The lower surface or intrados of an arch. 

(2) The ceiling of 
an apartment divi- 
ded by croas-bcams 
into compartments. 

(3) The under part 

Of an overhanging j^^ 7 ^eBiL-T*«T?^p^TrMc 
cornice or project- aco«nici,ii ktm 1 *, oxford. 
lug balcony. 

(4) The under 
horizontal face of 
an architrave be* 
tween columns. 

2. Scene-painting : 

A border. 




BOFFITS. 


BO'-fl, *. [Per rtf/t, s6fl ; cf. Gr. <ro<t>6<; (sophos) 
= wise.] One of a religious order in Persia, 
also called Dervishes. [Soria*.] 

so-flfm, s. [Son.) 

Muham. : The mystical and pantheistic doc- 
trines of the Sofia. They consider that God 
•lone exists ; that ha Is ie all nature, and that 
all nature ia In him, tha visible universe being 
an emanation from his essence. God ia the 
real author of the deeds of men, and there is 
therefore no valid distinction between good 
and evil. The passages in the Koran which 
speak of a paradise and a heil are only alle- 
gorical. Man’s soul existed before his body, 
and will transmigrate when he dies into other 
bodies till enfficieotly purified to be absorbed 
into the Deity. 

s5ft, * BOfte, a., adv., s., A interj. [A.S. rifle 
softly ; O. Sax. sdfto; Ger. sanft; O. H. Ger. 
samfto.] 

A. At adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Easily yielding to pressure; yielding, 
impressible, easily penetmted ; not hard or 
compact. 

“ Herd and toft ere datum we fftv« thln^i. only in 
reUtlon to the constitution* of our own bodie* ; that 
being called hard, which will put us to pain 
thrm change fljrare, by the nre**m* of any part of oar 
bodies ; and that toft, which changes the 
of its parts upon an easy touch. —Lock*: Human 
UmLerttanding, bk. 11., ch. It. 


2. Easily assuming or altered to a change of 
form; hence, easily worked, malleabla. 

" Spirits can either sex assume : «o toft 
And uncoin pounded Is their esseuce pare, 

Mdton : P. L.. 1 . 42 1 

3. Easily yielding to pressure, persuasion* 
or motives ; impressible, facile, weak, im- 
pressionable. 

*■ A few divines of so toft sud servile tempers as dla. 
posed them to so sudden acting and comptiaocs.’*— 
King Charles : Eikon Bat Hike. 

4. Delicate, fine, not coarse ; hence, ferainineu 

“ Her form . . . more soft and feminine." 

Miltm: P L., lx. 45A 

5. Tender, tlmoroue, fearful, timid. 

“ However toft within themselves thev are. 

To you they Will be valiant by desp dr.” 

Dryden. [Todd.) 

6. Civil, complaisant, courteous ; not rough* 
rude, or Irritating. 

" A toft answer turnetb away wrath."— Pros. xv. L 

7. Mild, gentle, kind ; easily moved by* 
pity ; lenient, not harsh or severe ; suscep- 
tible of kindness, mercy, or other tender 
affections. 

“ Hi* mind was at best of too toft a temper for inch 
work as he had uow to do, and bad beeu recently mad* 
softer by severe affliction."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. alv. 

8. Gentle In action or motion ; steady and. 
even ; not rough. 

9. Effeminate; not manly or spirited? 
viciously nice or delicate. 

" And more than all, hi* blood-red flag aloft. 

He mat vail’d how hi* heart could aeein •*> toft. 

Byron ; Coriulr, l U. 

10. Gentle, easy, undisturbed. 

" Soft atlllueaa and tha ulght 
Become the touche* of aweet harmony." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

11. Not h&rah or plain-spoken ; mild. 

“ For tbeae fault# excuaea and toft xuunea were 
found ." — Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 

12. Affecting the senses in a gentle, mild, or 
delicate manner ; a9, 

(1) Smooth, flowing ; not rongh or harsh ; 
gentle or melodious to the ear. 

“ Her voice waa ever toft, 

Gentl* and low." Shaketp. : Lear, r. & 

(2) Smooth to the taste ; not sharp or acrid. 

(3) Not harah or offensive to the sight ; nob 
strong or glaring; not exciting or offensive by 
Intensity of colour or violent contrast : as, 
soft colours. 

(4) Agreeable to perceive or feel. 

“ A* aweet aa balm, as toft as air." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cteopntra, r. X 

(5) Smooth and agreeable to the touch ; 
notrough, rugged, or harsh; dellraic, fine. 

“ What went y« out for to aeef A man clothed ii» 
soft reiiocnt? Behold thev that wear soft clothing 
are in king*’ houaea’*— Matthew xL I. 

^ Hence, applied to textile fabrics, a* 
opposed to hardware : as, soft goods. 

13. Foolish, simple, silly. 

14. Free from mineral salts, and washing 
well with soap : as soft water. 

IL Pronun. : Not pronounced with a hard, 
explosive utterance, but with more or less of 
a sibilant sound : as the c In cinder , and the g 
in fifin, as distinguished from the same letters* 
in candle and gift. 

B. As adv. : Softly, gently, quietly. 

“ Soft unto himself be *aid." 

Chaucer : C. T., LTtt. 

C. As niis<. : A soft person ; ona who la 
Silly, we:ik, or foolish. (Golloq.) 

« If you've got a toft to drive you .'*— O EHot : Adam 
Bede, ch, lx. 

D. As interj. : Be gentle, go gently or softly ; 

hold 1 stop i 4 

“ Soft! hd hiute 1 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice. lv. L 
% To tread softly is an art which is acquired 
from the dancing-master; to go gently is a 
voluntary act; we may go a gentle or a quick 
pace at pleasure. Words are either soft or 
gentle; a soft word falls lightly upon the per- 
son to wham it Is addressed ; it does not 
excite any angry sentiment. A censure, an 
admonition, or a hint, is gentle, whin, bears 
Indirectly on the offender, and d-.es not ex- 
pose the whole of hia infirmity to view ; a 
prudent friend will always try m **<*rrect our 
errors by gentle remonstrances. Persons, or 
their manners, are termed soft and gentle but 
still with similar distinctions : a soft addi e>s, 
a soft air, and tha like, are becoming or not, 
according to ths sex : in that which indejionii- 
nate.1 the softer aex, these qualities of soft- 
ness are characte ristio excellencies ; but even 
In this sax they may degenerate, by their 
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excess, into insipidity ; and in the male sex 
they ara compatible only in a small degree 
with manly firmness of carriage. Gentle 
manners are becoming in all persons who 
take a part in social life ; gentleness is, in fact, 
that due medium of softness which ia alika 
suitable to both sexes, and which it i a tha 
object of polite education to produce. (Cro6&.) 

•] Soft ia largely used in compounds, tha 
meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
ohvions : as, soft-breathing. 

soft-amadou, s. 

Bot., dbc. : Poiyporus fomentarius. [Amadou.] 

soft-cancer, *. [Cancer.] 

* soft-consclenced. a. Having a tender 
conscience. (Shakcsp. : Coriolanus, i. X.) 

soft-corn, a. [Corn, 2.] 
soft-eyed, a. Having aoft, tender, or 
gentle eyes. 

** Oi»e virtu* »c*ad*l, innocence • fear. 

Or from the soft -eyed vLrgiu ete*l a tear."' 

Pope : Prologue to Satires, JM. 

soft finned fishes, *. pL 

Ichthy. .* An English book-name for the 
Anacanthini (q.v.>, 

soft-grass, «. 

Bit. : The genus Holcna, spec., H. mollis 
and H. lanatus . 

soft-headed, a. Of weak or feeble 
intellect. 

soft-hearted, a. Tender-hearted, weak, 
cowardly. 

“ Fie, coward woman, and softhearted wretch.” 

Skakesp : S Henry VI., UL a 

soft-heartedness, s. Tlia quality or 
atate of being soft-hearted or tender-hearted ; 
gentle neaa. 

soft-horn, «. A silly person, a simpleton, 
a greenhorn. 

• soft-leaf, s. 

Bot. <£ Hart, : A variety of the Garden Ane- 
mone ( Anemone coronaria.) 

soft -money, soft- cash, a. Paper 
money, as opposed to hard cash or coin. 

soft-palate, s. [Palate, *.] 
soft-sawder, *. Flattery, blarney, soft- 
soap. 

soft-shelled tortoise, s. 

Zool. : Trionyx ferox, from the rivers flow- 
ing into the northern borders of the Gulf of 
Mexico. It attains a length of a foot and 
upwards, and is very voracious. 

soft-soap, *. 

1. Lit. : A coarse kind of soap. [Soap, a., 
II. I.] 

2. Fig . .* Flattery, blarney, soft-sawder. 

Soft -Spoken, a. Having a soft, mild, or 
gentle voice; hence, miid, affable. 

“ They cannot pat ap with the glib Assurance* of the 
soft-spoken member* of the partnership."— Standard, 
Not. *3, 1389b 

soft-tortoises, «. pi. [Mho-tortoises.] 

• soft, v .t. [Soft, a.] To maka soft ; to soften. 

•Sr-ta^, s. pi. [From Pera. soukte = burnt, 
meaning consumed by the divine love and 
devoted to a life of meditation.] 
Muhammadanism, : The pupils who study 
Mussulman law and theology in the medrissas 
or secondary acbools attached to the mosqnes. 
They are boarded in tha imarets or frea hotels 
kept np with the revenues of the vakouf pro- 
perty or piooa legacies. Their clothing and 
bedding are furnished by their families, if 
these are in a position to do ao, if not by 
charity. The number of softas Is very great, 
because they ara exempt from military service. 
After long study of the Arabic language, tha 
Koran, and its commentaries, they pass an 
examination, which la almost always snccess- 
fni, and which aothorizea them to assume the 
title of khodjas (q.v.). Tha name is alao ap- 
plied to all tha classes connected with tha 
mospnes : Ulemas, Imams, Khodjaa, and 
atudeats of theology or of the jurisprudence 
of the Koran. Most of them are distinguish- 
able by wearing a whita turban around their 
fez. Tha Sultan Abdul Jledjid (1839-1861) 
endeavoured to Indnce his subjects to wear a 
European dress, and succeeded so far that 
almost every one, except the very lowest 


in the pnblio service, adopted it. But the 
softas, to a man, retain the old-fashioned 
baggy, slouching dress which Abdul Jledjid 
wished to get rid of. This is an indica- 
tion ot the conservatism of tlia class. In 
Slay, 1876, the aoftas wera the authors of a 
revolution at Constantinople, their chief seat ; 
they dictated the dismissal of the grand vizier, 
and were obeyed. Afterwards they made a 
movement against the sultan himself. 

* soft©, a. & adv . [Soft, a.] 

goft -en (t silent), v.t. & i. [Eng. soft, a. ; -en.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To maka aoft or more soft ; to maka less 
hard. 

2. To maka less harsh, severe, rude, or 
offensive. 

“The laoguage tu much softened’— Macaulay : 
Hist, Eng * ch. xr. 

3. To make less fierce, cruel, or intractable ; 
to make more susceptihle of humane or tin a 
feelings ; to mollify. 

M But though wine at fir*t warned to soften hi* heart, 
the effect a few hour* Liter was very different."— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. iy. 

4. To palliate ; to represent as less enor- 
mous ; to reduce In degree. 

M Our friend* tee not our halt*, er coace*] them, or 
*4ftcnthem hy their representation ." — A ddison. ( Todd.) 

5. To make easy, to compose, to alleviate, 
to mitigate. 

"Time went* not power to soften all regrets." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit rii. 

d To maka calm and placid. 

7. To maka less glaring or intenae ; to tone 
down : as. To soften the colouring In a picture. 

8. To make tender, delicate, or effeminate ; 
to enervate. 

9. To make less strong, loud, or harsh In 
sound ; to maka amooth or melodious to tha 
ear. 

H. Intransitive : 

I. Tn becoma soft or softer; to become mors 
ready to yield to pressure; to become less 
hard. 

2. To become less ruda, fierce, harsh, or 
cruel : as, Savaga natures soften by civiliza- 
tion. 

3. To becoma less hard-hearted, obdurate, 
or obstinate ; to becoma more auscaptibla of 
humana and fine feelings ; to relent. 

“ He may soften *t the light of the child J 
The «ileoc© often of pure inooceace 
Persuades, when * peaking fail*." 

Shakesp.: Winter's Tale, ii. X 

• 4. To becoma mora mild. 

• 5. To pass by soft, imperceptible degrees ; 
to melt, to blend 

Soft'-en-er (f silent), i. [Eng. soften; -«r.] 
One vrho or that which softens. 

Soft'- en-irig (; t silent), pr. par., a., A s. 
[Soften.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. 6b partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb), 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. <& Pathol. : The act of making 
aoft or softer ; the state of becoming aoft or 
softer. In Pathology there is softening of 
the bones [Mollities], of the brain [\], of tha 
epiual cord, and of the stomach. 

2. Paint : Tha blending of colours Into 
each other. 

*1 Softening of the brain: 

Pathol. : A disease of which there are threa 
forms : (1) The white, or atrophic, eofteuing, 
occurs in the white substance of the hemi- 
spheres. It arises from imperfect nutrition, 
end often occurs with other diseases in weakly 
persona approaching old age. (2) Red soften- 
ing, formerly attrihoted to prior Inflammation, 
may arise from the abrupt obstruction of an 
artery ; and (3) Yellow softening, an idiopathic 
disease, local around an inflamed apot, an 
apoplectic clot, &c. ; It soon runs a fatal 
course. 

soft'-Ish, a. [Eng. soft; -ish.] Somewhat 
aoft ; rather aoft. 

* soft'-llng, s. [Eng. soft , a. ; dimln. suff. 
•ling.] A soft, effeminate person ; a sybarite, 
a voluptuary. 

“ Effeminate men *cd settings eaaae the *tonte 
jn*n to waxe tender ." — Bishop Wool ton: Christian 
ManueTl, L. «U, 

* 8ofte-ly, adv. [Eng. soft, a. ; - ly .] 


1. in a aoft manner ; gently ; without force, 
violence, or roughness. 

** Hi* falchion on * fllot he softly amlteth." 

bkakesp, : Hope of Lucrece, 178. 

2. Without noise ; not loudly ; gently. 

“So they went softly till he had done."— Bunyani 
Pilgrim s Progress, pt IL 

3. Mildly, tenderly. 

“ The king matt die : 

Though pity softly plead witbiu nay soul.” 

*% Togo (or walk) softly : *****' 

Script. : To express sorrow, contrition, Ac., 
by one's demeanour. 

•• Ahab . iay in aackcloth and went softly.’— 
1 Kings xxL 37. 

soft -ner (t silent), s. [Softener.] 

soft’ -ness, •soft-nes, • soft-nesse, s. 

[Eng. soft, a. ; -ness.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tha qnality or atate of heing soft or not 
hard ; that quality of bodies which renders 
them ready to yield to pressure or to easily 
receiva impressions from other bodies. (Op- 
posed to hardness.) 

2. Suaceptihftty ot feeling or passion; 
liability to be affected ; gentleness, tender- 
heartedness. 

“ There !« scarcely any who are not ia some degree 
pooesaed of thia pleasing softness."— Ooldsmilh : The 
Bee, No. a 

3. Excessive susceptibility of feeling ; weak- 
ness, simplicity. 

4. Mildness, gentleness, meekness, civility; 
freedom from roughness, rudeness, or coarse- 
ness : as, softness of manners or language. 

6. Timidity, timorousness, pusillanimity. 

" Thta vlrtae coaid not proceed ont of fear or soft- 
ness ; for he waa valiant."— Bacon: Henry 17/. 

& Effeminacy, delicacy ; want of manliness 
or spirit 

“He waa not delighted with the softness of the 
Court" — Clarendon : Civil Wan. 

7. The quality or atate of being pleasing, 
grateful, or acceptable to the senses, arising 
from tha absence of harshness, violent con- 
trast, roughness, sharpness, or the iika. 

“ Ou© eaag * very agreeable air. with a. degree of 
sqftness *od melody which we could oot have ex- 
pected."— Cook : Third Voyage, hk. iiL, ch. xlii. 

IL Art: The opposite of boldness. In 
some instances the term la used to designate 
agreeable delicacy, at other times as Indicative 
of want of power. (FairhoU.) 

sott’-f, *. [Eng. soft, a. ; -y.] A eoft, simple 
person. ( Colloq .) 

“She were hut a softy after alL"— Mrs. OasksU : 
Sylvia's Lovers, ch. xr. 


• soget, a. & s. [Subject, a. & s.] 


■Sg'-g^, %. [Icel. «o^r = damp, wet; saggi 
=r dampness.] Wet; soaked with water or 
moisture ; thoroughly wet. 


“The warping condition ot this grilen and soggy 
multitude." — Ben Jonson : Every Man out of his 
Humour, IiL 2. 


s5 fid', interf. [Sea det] A word used In 
calling from a distant place ; a aportman’a 
halloo. 


“ Mr. Oreat-beart called after him. aayiog. * Soho, 
frieud! let ua hav* tout coni pany . ' " — B unya r» : PU. 
grim's Progress, pt iL 


SO-ho', v.t. [Soho, inter).] To halloo after. 

"A third hare we* sohoed near the river-*!de, ctoee 
to Yarm town."— Field, Feb. s, 1887. 


sol disant (as sw4 do-zari'), adj. vhr. 
[Fr.] Calling himself ; self-styled ; would-be. 


* soigne, s. [0. Fr.] Care, diligence, anxiety. 

Soil (1), * SOlle, v.t. & i . [0. Fr. soUlier (Fr. 
souiller) — to soil ; se souiUer = to wallow in 
the mire (eaid of awine); 0. Fr. soil, souil = 
the alough or mire in which a awina wallows ; 
Lat. suillus = pertaining to awine, from *«« = 
a aow ; cf. O. Ital. sogliare = tn sully, to de- 
file ; eogliardo (l tab sugliardo ) = slovenly, 
hoggish.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To maka dirty on tha surface ; to dirty, 
to fonl, to aully, to tarnish, to begrime. 

*2. To cover or tinge with anything extra- 
neone ; to stain, to pollute. 

“Who eayeth, that foul treuoa** *tain. 

Since he bore arm*, ne'er soiled hi* co*L" 

Moott: Lay cf the Last Minstrel* V. Ml 

* 3. To manure. 

“ They soil their ground : not that they lore the 
dirt, hot that they expect e arop."— South. 
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B. Intransitive : 

1 To take on dirt ; to take a soil or stain, 
to tarnish : as, A dress aoou soils. 

2. To take soil. [Soil, (1). a -» 4 -l 

“Norman** Grovs, wh«r« the deer soiled.*— fidd, 

Deo. 13, lMi 

•oil (2). soyl (1), v.t. [O. Fr. saoler, samler 
(Fr. $atW«r) — to glut, cloy, till, aatiate, from 
iaol, sarnl (Fr. = full, cloyed satiated, 
from Lat. dnmu. froio «otur= lull, 

satiated. 1 To feed, as cattle or horses, in the 
stalls or stablea, with fresh grass daily mowed, 
instead of putting out to pasture— ■wlmh 
mode of feeing tends to keep the bowels lax ; 
henca, to purge by feeding upon green food. 

•• The fitchew, nor the sailed hone goes fco't with 
t more riotous ^ 

••oil (3), soyl (2), v.t. [A contract, of assoil 
(q.v.).] To assoil, to release, to explain. 

•• Let vs consider how srubtOtficialiye the men 
th« tint reuun. that he would* were rekened #o 
lytfhte."— Sir T. Mors: W or***, p. 828. 

Soil (1), s. [Soil (1), v.] 

I. A foul spot, a stain; toy foul matter; 
foulness, dirt. 

*< Wash them and make them clean from the toil 
which they hxv« gathered by travelling. — Duncan. 
Pilgrim s Progress. pt. it 

* 2. A stain, a tarnish ; any defilement or 

M ^ )ndy‘« honour roaet he touched. 

Which, nice «* ermine*, will not bear a *o«J; 

Dryden. [Todd.) 

• 3 A wallowlng-place for swine. 

4 A marshy, wet, or miry place to which a 

hunted hoar resorta for refuge; hence wet 
places, streams, or water sought by other 
game, as deer. 

*5. Duog, compost. 

“ Improve land hy duog and other sort of sods. 
Mortimer: Buebandry. 

^ To take soil: To run into water or a 
marshy place, as a deer when pursued ; hence, 
to take refuge or shelter. 

“Crowed it and Mr. Samuel'* land to the brook, 
where he took toil,”— field. April 4, 1886. 

•oil pipe, #. A pipe for conveying fold or 
waste water, night-soil, Ac., from s dwelling- 
house or other building. 

soil (2). *soile * soyle, s. [O. Fr. soel, suel, 
sued = the threshold of a door, from Lat. 
$olea = a covering for the foot, a sole, the sole 
of the foot, timber opon which wattled walls 
are bailt ; Low Lat. solea = soil, ground ; Fr. 
sol = soil.] 

1. Chem. db Agric. : The top stratum of the 
earth's crust, whence plants derive their min- 
eral food. It also contains a certain proportion 
of bunions substances derived from the de- 
cayed organic matter of plants which have 
grown oq it. This acts the part of a weak 
acid, and possesses the property of decom- 
posing salts, as aulphstes of ammonia, potash, 
Ac., retaining the base, and giving up its 
lime or magnesia to the mineral acid. The 
humous principles also yield, under the 
Oxidising action of the air, ammonia, carbonic 
acid gas, and nitrates for the nutriment of the 
plAnt. [Subsoil.] Soils are classified accord- 
ing to their chief iogreilieuts, as loamy, clayey, 
sandy, chalky, and peaty. The first is the 
best for most purposes, hut the others may be 
Improved by the addition of the coostitueota 
of which they are deficient, 

"Thu vine Is more affected by the difference of sods 
thin any other f v\xit-tro4"-~Sniith ; Wealth qf So- 
tions, tik. 1.. ob. xl. 

2, Land, country. 

“ Flash his spirit on x warlike toC,\ 

Shakesp. : King John, V. L 

•3. Dryland, esrth, ground. 

« On the face of terra, the toil, the laud, the earth." 
—8h,iketp. : Love s Labour's Lost, iv. 8. 

4. A provincial term for the principal rafter 
of a roof. 

•oil-bound, a. Bound or attached to 
the soil. ( Byron : Lara , ii. 8.) 

* SOil -i-nSss, s. [Eng. solly; -ness.} The 
quality or atata of being soiled ; staiu, foul- 
ness. 

“ Moke proof of the io corporation of eilver and tin, 
•nd olwerve whether it yield no w*7/wew more than 
ellver.*— Boom: Physiologioal Remain*. 

* sSU-lSss, a. (Eng. soil (2), a. ; -lew.] Desti- 
tute of soil or mould. 

# 8oil-ure, "soyl-ure, «. [Fr. sovillure .] 
Stain, 'pollution. [Soil (l), v.] 

“ Not making xoy scruple of her *o<7?<re." 

Shakrsp. : Troilut A Cresrida, Iv. L 


* soil'-?, * soyl-le, a. [Eng. soil (l), a. ; -j/.] 
Soiled, dirtj , foul. 

“ Whoso sortie tlocture did therein reriudu.' 1 

* f'uller : Uavuis Stuns, xxxiL 

soi-mon-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

J/in,. ; A blue aggregate of baraowita and 
corundum (q.v.), occurring as pebhlea in the 
gnld-washings of Barsowska, Urals, and 
kno.vn there under this name. 

soiree (as swsb-re), s. [Fr. mirh = evening 
tide, from joir = evening, from Lat, strut — 
late; ltal. sera = evening.] Properly an 
evening party held forthe sake of conversut on 
only ■ now applied to various kinds of evening 
parties, at which ladies and gentlemen meet, 
whatever nmy he the amusements introduced. 
The word Is frequently employed to denote a 
meeting or reunion of the members of certain 
societies or bodies and their friends, for the 
promotion of the objects nf their associations, 
and for mutual improvement and disensaion, 
when tea, coffee, and other light refreshments 
are provided during the Intervals of music, 
apeech-making, Ac. 

■d'-ja (or j as y), sd'-ya, a. [Japanese *>ojo.] 
Bit.: A genus of Glycine®, sometimes 
merged m Glycine. Soja hispida is the same 
as Glycine soja. [Glycine.] 

* so-Jour, $. [0. Fr.] [Soj:urn.] Sojourn, 
stay, abode. 

' “ Th«r held tbel long stfour." 

Robert do Brunne, p. *48. 

so'joum, a6-journ', aoj'-ourn, *■©- 
jorn, * so-Journe, v.i . [G. kr. sojorrur, 
sojourner t sejorntr , sejoumer (Fr. sejourner), 
from a Low Lat. # subdiumo, from Lat. sub 
— under, and diumo = to stay, to last long, 
from diumu . = daily ; dies = a day ; ltal. sog- 
giornare.) To dwell or take up one s abode 
for a time ; to dwell or live in a place as a 
temporary resident, or aa a stranger, not con- 
sidering the place aa a pemranent habitation. 
“Ahrwm went down Into Egypt to sojourn there.**— 
Genesis xii. 10. 

go'>1oum« si-journ', s^j'-ourn, «. [So- 
journ, v.] A temporary residcoce, aa in a 
strange country ; a stay. 

“ Though long detained 

la that obacure sojourn. Milton : P. L.. til IS. 

ao-joum-er, •oj'-oum-er, #. [Eng. so- 
lo urn. v. ; • er.\ One who sojourns ; a tem- 
porary resident ; one who takes up his abode 
In a place temporarily. 

“W« are «traogen and sojourners, as war* all oor 
fathers : our days ou earth are as s aluidow. —1 Lhron. 
xxlx. 18. 

so'-journ-Xnsr, soj'-ourn-Ing,*. [Sojourn, 
v.] The act or atate of dwelling in a place foi 
a time ; temporary residence, abode, or atay ; 
sojourn. (Exodus xii. 40.) 

* ad'-journ-mSnt, # sol'-ourn-m^nt, s. 

[Eng. sojourn ; -vient.\ The act or state of 
sojourning ; sojourn ; temporary residence. 


II. Technically : 

* 1. Alchemy : Gold. 

■2. Her. : A term implying or, or gold, in 
blazoning the arms of emperors, kings, and 
princes by planets, instead of nietels and 
Coioui-S. 

sol-lunar, a. 

Pathol. : Emanating from the sun and the 
moon. Applied to an influence said to be 
excited by the sun and moon in conjunction 
on the paroxysms of fever. 

sol (2), a. [Sou.] A ainall bronze French coin, 
now called a 8ou. 

sol (3), s. [ltal.] 

Music : 

1. A syllable applied in solmlzatlon (q.v.) 
to the fifth tone of the diatonic scale. 

2. The tone itself. 

sol-fa, v.i . A t. 

A. Intrant.: To ring the notes of the 
musical scale up or down to the syllables do 
(or ut), re , mi, fa, sol , la, si. 

B. Trans. : To sing a mnsicsl composition 
to the syllables do (or td)> m b f a > 

sa la', inter j. [Of no etym.] Here 1 Stop 1 

“ Sola ! Did you *ea niMUr Lorjnw l Lor- 

euxo, sola, sola! — Shaktsp.: Merchant of I v. 


* soke, v.t. & i. [Suck, v .] 

■ soke, s. [Soa] 

* soke-reeve, s. A rent-gatherer in a 
lord’a soke. 

* soke - man, * soke'-m^n-ry, s. [Soc- 
man, 8ocmanrv.] 

* aok en, >. [A.S. s&cn.] [Soc.] A district 

held by tenure of socage. 

* sok-ing-ly, adv. [Suckinqlv.] 

so -ko, a. [Native name.] 

Zool. : An anthropoid ape, probably a 

species of Troglodytes, described by Living- 
stone as living west of Lake Tanganyika. 
(See extract.) 

"They oft*a go erect, hut place the bxnd on tho 
■■ to rtf dr the body. ... When eeen thu*. 
th^.SoJfco t» en ungainly henxt. . . . His light yePow 
face shows off hU ugly whUkers aud hlsf^utxpology 
for » beard : tbe forehead vlibdnooiiy low. with hij<h 
«vr», is well In the bsckgrouud oi the ^*t dog-moiith ; 
the teeth sUghtly human, but the «nines show 

the beeat hy their large development The h* u d*.or 
rather the flugera, sxe tike those of the natives, rbe 
flesh of the feet is yellow. . . . The Sokn U rot’re»«nt^d 
by some to be extremely knowing, suc^artu y a^k- 
Inst men and women while at their work . 
children, and miming up t ree* with them. Living- 
Stone : Last Journals (ed. H a Uer), ii. 62, 61. 

s6l (1), 8. [Lat.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Tha ann. 

“ Not yet-not T et — Sol pause* on the hill— 

The preciou* hour of pari *ng Ungers atm. 

Byron : CorKStr, UL L 


SO' -la, shd'-la, s. [Bengalee.] 

Bot. dt Comm.: jBschynomene asmra, a 
small, half-floating papilionaceous bush found 
in marshes in Bengal, and growing most 
during the season of inundation. In Bui inan 
a fibre ia made fiom the bark. The pith ia 
used in India for making light aolahats, worn 
constantly by Europeans. They are generally 
covered with white cloth and sometimes h a *® 

& cream-coloured turban round. The Ben- 
galees use the sola as floats for nets, and 
the pith for decorations in temples. 

s$r-A?e, V.t. & i . [O. Fr. solasier, solacer. 1 

[Solace, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cheer in grief, trouble, or calamity ; 
to comfort, to console ; to relieve ia affile- 
tioo. (Applied to persona.) 

*> Tho*# lip# ora thlna— thy own awwt amile I boo, 

Tho Mine that oft iu childhood sol wed me. ^ 

Cottrper : On My Mother s Picture. 

2. To allay, to assuage, to alleviate. 

■* Solace our anguish." Blackmort : Creation , ▼. * 

*3. To delight, to amuse. 

» Thom solves did solace each one with his dame.” 
Npenaer: P. Q.. H. **- 

* B. Intransitive: 

1. To taka comfort ; to be cheered, com 
forted, or consoled. 

“ Wore they to be rul'd, and not to rule, w 

Thu ™2%S£?S£l 5‘J~. a c 

2. To be happy ; to take delight. 

" One poor and lovlug child, 

But one thing to rejolca and solace In. 

Shakesp. ■ Romeo A Juliet. It. L 

oJJl'-a?©, • SOl-as, s. [O. Fr. solaz, from Lat. 
solatium = comfort, from solatus, pa. par. of 
solor= to console (q.v.).] 

1. Comfort io grief, trouble, or calamity; 
consolation ; alleviation of grief or aoxiety ; 
that which solaces, eooiforta, or relieves. 

“ By the solace of his own pure thoughts 
Upheld/ Wordsworth : excursion, bk. tIL 

* 2. Happiness, delight. 

* BSl'-a9©-m$nt, S. [Eng. solace ; 

The act of solacing or comforting ; the state 
of beiag aolaced or comforted. 

* a$-la'-eious, * so-la-cy-ouse, a. [0. Fr. 

solarieux. ] Affording solace, comfort, or 
amusement ; solacing. 

“ HI* mater is detectable. 

Salacious xod coinmeudanw. 

Skelton : Philip Sparrcee. 

so'-lan, so'-land, * su-land, s. [Icel. sula 
= gannet. (Sktat.J] IBooby.) (See compound.) 

solan goose, eoland-goose, «. 

Omith. : The gannet, Sula bamzna. Bill 
grayiah white, naked akin of the face bloe, 
iria pale yellow, head and neek buff, the prim- 
aries hlark, all the rest of the plumage white 
in the adult, front of the legs and tarsi green. 
Length thirty-four inches. They breed in 
immense numbers on the B>^ss Kock, in 
tha Frith of Forth, the coasts of the Baltic, 
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solanacese— solar 


Iceland, North America, and South Africa. 
[Booby, Gannet.] 

sfc-la-na-^e-fe, s. pi. [Lat. solarium); fern. 
pL adj. suff. -actos.] 

Bot. : Nightshades ; the typical order of 
Solanalea (q.v.). Herbs or shrubs; alternate, 
undivided, lobed leaves; calyx five or four- 
parteu. persistent, inferior; corolla mono-* 
petab.os ; the limb five or four-cleft, generally 
nearly regular, deciduous; stamens alternate 
with the segments of the corolla aud as nu- 
merous ; ovary two-celled, com]>osed of one 
carpel to the right and the other to the left 
of the axis, rarely fous-, five-, or many-seeded, 
with axile placentae ; fruit capsular, with a 
double dissepiment parallel to tha valvea, or 
a berry with the placentae adhering to the dis- 
sepiment ; seeds numerous, alhnmen fleshy. 
Chiefly tropical plants, narcotic and excitant, 
or hitter and tonic, pungent or atimulant. 

( Bindley .) Endlicher divided the order into six 
tribes : Nicotianea, Daturefe, Hyoscyamese, 
So Lines, Cestrineae, Vestieae, and made Betzi- 
*cese a distinct order. Mr. Miers separatea 
tha order into two, Atropace® and Solanaceae. 
Known genera sixty, apeciee about 1,000. 
They are widely distributed through all tha 
continents, 

•S-la na' coous (ce as sh), a. [Solanacea] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling plants be- 
longing to tha order Solanacese. 

sfc-la-nal, a. [Solan ales.] Of or belonging 
to Solanura or the Solanacese : as, tha SoZaruu 
Alliance. 

.S#-la-naMe$, a pi. [Masc. or fem. pL of 
Mod. Lat. solanalis, from Let. solanum (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The Solanal Alliance ; Perigynoue 
Exogeus, with dlchlamydeous, monopetalona, 
symmetrical flowers ; axile placenta?, two to- 
three-celled fruit, and a large embryo lying in 
a small quantity of alhumen. Orders : Ole- 
•cete, Sotanace;e, Aaclepiadaceae, Cordiacese, 
Coovolvulaceae, Coscutecese, ana Polamoni- 
acea?. 

•o'-land, a [Solan.] 

blin der, ft [Fr. soulandres.} A disease 
In horses. 

•5l&ndra, s. [Named after Daniel Charles 
Solander, LL.D., F.R.S., a Swede, who ac- 
companied Sir Joseph Banks as botanist in 
bia voyaga round the world.] 

Bot. : A genus or Solanacese akin to Datura, 
Chiefly from tropical America. Cultivated in 
greenhouses for their flna flowers. 

•6 - la' - ne - ae, a pL (Lat. solanium) ; fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -eos.) 

Botany : 

1. The same as Solanacese. 

2. The typical tribe of Solanacese. 

•6 l&n I-^ine, i. [Eng. solani(ne) ; c con- 
nect., and suff. - ini .] 

Chem. : C50H7QN2O (?). A base produced 
by tha action of cold concentrated hydro- 
chloric acid on solaoioe. It is very slightly 
solnbla in alcohol and water, yields slender 
needles, melta above 250% ia coloured red by 
strong acids, and forme yellow amorphous 
salts. 

•fr-l&n'-I-dine, *. [Eng. tolan(ine) ; id con- 
nect. and auff. -inc.] 

Chem. : C2 sH 41 N0 2 (T). A base produced 
together with glucose by the action of dilute 
boiling hydrochloric acid on aolanine. It 
dissolves easily in ether and alcohol, and 
crystallizes from the latter io colourless, 
allky needles, which melt above 200*. With 
strong sulphuric acid it forms a dark red 
solation, and with more dilute acid a transient 
bluish -red. Its solutions are bitter. 


S O-l a' -no, f. [Sp., from Lat. 1 olanus (ventus) 
— an easterly (wind), from sol = the sun.] A 
hot, oppressive, south-east wind in Spain. It 
is a modification of the simoom (q.v.). 


BO-la'-num, a [Lat. = a kind of nightshade, 
Solanum nigrum. (See def.)] 

Bot. : Nightshade; the typical genus of 
Solanacese. Herbs or shrubs, rarely trees. 
Flowers io or above the forks of the atem, 
solitary, fascicled, or cymoee, white or blue ; 
calyx with four to ten segments, corolla rotate, 
five to ten lobed, with fiva exserted stamens, 
anthers opening by two pores at the extremity ; 
berry roundish, two or more celled, with many 
reniform seeds. Known species between 600 
and 600, moat of them from the tropica, others 
from temperate climes. Two well-known 
species are; Solanum Dulcamara, the Woody 
Nightshade or Bittersweet (q.v.) and S. nigrum, 
the Common Nightshade. Tha latter has a 
herbaceous and thornless stem ; ovate, bluntly 
tooth ad and waved leaves; lateral droop- 
ing umbel* of white flowers, and black, 
rarely green, berries. It is frequent in waste 
places, fields, &c M flowering from Juno to 
November. It is distributed through most parts 
of the world. A variety, £>. minialum, with 
scarlet berries, is found in Jersey and Guern- 
sey. Tha foliage of S. Dulcamara is narcotic, 
and Its berries are unsafe to eat. In India it 
is used in decoction in chronic rheumatism, 
psoriasis, &c. A grain or two of the dried 
leaf or S. nigrum produce narcotic effects and 
visceral disturbance. The leaves when bruised 
ara applied in poultices or baths to painful 
wonods. The berries are considered by tha 
Hindoos to be tonic and diuretic, and tha 
juice a hydragogue, cathartic, and diuretic; 
they are given ia dropsy, &c. A syrup pre- 
pared from the plant is used as a cooling drink 
io fevers, and as aa expectorant and dia- 
phoretic. S. tuberosum is the Potato (q.v.), 
tha leaves are powerfully narcotic and used ia 
chronic rheumatism, painful affections of tho 
stomach, Ac. The fruit of S. Melongena, tha 
egg-plant, and 5. vtrbascifolium are uacd ia 
India in curries. The berries of S. coagulans, 
S. xanthocarpum, wild in India, aad the fruits 
of S. gracilipcs , a garden escape there, are eaten. 
Tha last two, with S. feroz, S. indicum, S. 
trilobatum,BTe also used medicinally in India. 
Fumigation with the burnt fruit of many of 
them is a domestic remedy for toothache. S. 
pseudoquina produces the quina of BraziL 
S. mammosum , S. panicuUUum, S. guinccnss 
are diuretic ; a decoction of the leaves of 5. 
cernuum ia a powerful sudorific. S. margina- 
tum la used in Abyssinia for tanning leather. 
The berries of 5. muricatum, S. nemorense, and 
S. quitoense are eaten. S. laeinlatnm produces 
tha Kangaroo Appla of Tasmania, which la 
eaten. 


BO-lar, a. [Lat Solaris, from sol = the sun ; 
Fr. solaire ; Sp. solar ; It&L 8olare.\ 

1. Of or pertaining to the ann. 

"Oar solar *r*t«m cone is ti o t tb« «od, and tbe 
pUnete and comeU moving about if-Lock* ; Natural 
Philosophy . ch. liL 

2. Produced by or proceeding from the ann. 

“ By ber Instructed, meet* tbe solar ray. 

And grow* familiar with tho blaze of day 1“ 

Boyse : To the Duke of Gordon. 

3. Measured by tha progress of the ann, or 
by its apparent revolution. 

" v « Adar wa* an Intercalary month, added, aome 
rear*, onto tbe other twelve, to make the solar and 
ch^li? year ‘* rf * r - Ralci 2 h ; BUl World, bk. iL, 

* 4. Born nnder or la the predominant In- 
fluence of the sun. 




utwiuo, * 


, Dry den : Cock A Fox. Mt 

solar-apex, a 

Astron. ; The point or space to which it has 
been supposed the solar system la tending. 
[SOLAR-SYSTEM.] 


solar-asphyxia, a Same as Sunstroke. 


*■ [Mod. hftt. solarium); 4ne 

{Chem.).] 

Cftem . : C^H^NOig (?)• An organic base 
existing in several species of Solanum. To 
obtain it tha joica of the ripe berries ia pre- 
cipitated hy ammonia, and tha precipitate 
pn rifled by recrystellizatlon from alcohol. It 
crystallizes in slender silky needles, slightly 
soluble In cold, easily in hot alcohol, nearly 
Insolnbla ia water and ether, has a slightly 
bitter and burning taste, and Is very poison- 
ons. It melts at 235% and forma acid and 
neutral salta, all of which are aolnble lo water. 


solar-camera, *. 

Photog. : A camera in which tha suu’a rays 
are transmitted through a transparent nega- 

solar- constant, *. The constant ex- 
pressing the amount of solar heat received hy 
the earth ; estimated at 30 calories a minute 
for each square meter of the earth’s surface. 

solar-cycle, a. [Cycle.] 
solar-day, s. [Day.] 
solar-ccllpse, ». [Eclipse, a] 


, , so . la r-englne, a. An engine In which 
tha heat of the solar raya is coucentrated to 
evaporate water or expand air used as a motor 
for a steam or air engine. 

solar eye-piece, a. An arrangement 
by which the light and heat are reduced in 
aolar observations by observing only a very 
minute portion of the aolar surface. 


solar flowers, a pi. Flowers which open 
and shut daily at certain determinate hours, 
solar-lamp, *. An Argand-lamp (q.v.). 

solar-microscope, a A microscope 
which throws the magnified image of an object 
illuminated by the sun's raya upon a well or 
acreeo. 


solar-month, a [Month.] 


solar-myth, 1 

Compar. Mythol.: A nature myth embody- 
ing, or supposed to embody a description of 
the sun's course in heroic legend, and used 
notably by Max M tiller and Cox, to explain 
the mythology of Aryan nations. (See ex- 
tract.) 


„ WtbJ* VMt m ui 0 % tolar-myths, tome bar* 
“•WJ* h»to Independent legend*, others have fur- 
nished the groundwork of whole epics. . . . The legend* 
of kephalo* and Prokris, of Daphne. Nnrkittoe, and 
Lodumldn, have come down to u* in a lee* artificial 
form than that of Heraklftt, while the myth of Hera- 
kl<?* has been arrested at a leas advanced atage than 
Uio*e of Zeua and Apollfin. But all alike can be trail*, 
la ted back into mythical expressions, and most of 
these expression* are found In the Veda, with their 
'voriofJ 1 ^ t ^ olofrical Cor.- Jfyth. Aryan 


eolar-oil, s. 

Chem. : A rams given in commerce chiefly 
to tha heavier portions of petroleum or ahale- 
oil. 


solar phosphor!, *. pL Substance* 

which become luminous In the dark, after 
having been exposed to solar raya, the electric, 
or, in a less degree, lime the light. Calcined 
oyster ehells are a good example. 

solar-physics, J. The science treating 
of the various physical phenomena of tbe inn. 

solar-plexus, *. 

AncU. : A plexus at the upper part of the 
abdomen behind tbe stomach and in front of 
tha aorta and the pillars of the diaphragm. 
It is tha largest of the pre-vertebral centres. 
Called also the Epigastric Plexus. 

solar - prominences, *. pL [Promi- 
nence, 1 1. 1., SqNy] 

solar-spectrum, *. [Spectrum.] 

solar-spots, s.pl. [Sun-cpots,] 
solar -system, a 

Astron. : The aua and the various bodie« 
which revolva around him, deriving from him 
their light and heat The enumeration of 
these bodies, deemed by the ancients complete, 
was : tha Earth (in the centre), then the Moon, 
Mercury, Venus, the Sun, Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn, seven in all. [Week.] Now planets, 
primary and secondary, are regarded as only 
one, though certainly a very important, part 
of the solar system. Of the major planeta, 
called simply the planets, eight are recognized : 
Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, Uranua, aad Neptuae. Of the secon- 
dary planets, or satellites, including the Moon, 
twenty. Tha minor planats— which have been 
popularly deeigoated as asteroid* but are now 
more generally termed planetoids — unmber 
about 350 so far as ie now kaowa ; and very 
faw of theaa exceed 100 miles In diameter. 
[Sea AsTEaoiD.l 

Among other bodies revolving round the sun 
In more or less eccentric orbits are many 
comets, and a nnmber of meteoric rings, aome 
of which have been found to have a close re- 
lation to certain comets. 

The orderly movements of the several bodies 
iu the solar system ia effected maioly by 
gravitation. Loosely stated, the planeta re- 
volve around the sun. What really takes 
place ia that they revolve around tha centre 
of gravity common to him and them, but 
his mass ao much outweighs the aggregate 
of their masses that the point around which 
tha revolution takes place, though not tha 
sun’s centre, is still within hia mass. Their 
revolution also somewhat altera hia position. 
When several or the large planets ara together 
on the earn a aida thev draw the ana a certain 
small distance from hia place; then, as they 
go round to the other aide, they gradually 


tate # at, fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wgt, hore, camol, her, there; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
«r, wore, wglC work, who, son ; mute, chb, cure, unite, our. rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu kw. 
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attract him back again : so that the stability of 
the soiar system is not disturbed. [Pertur- 
bation.] That system constitutes part of the 
Galaxy (q.v.) and is moving to a point in tha 
constellation Hercules. 

The Nebular Hypothesis (q.v.), as to the 
origin of the solar system, after being qui- 
escent for a time, revived with the dis- 
coveries made by tha spectroscope (q.v.), and 
in 1877 Dr. T. H. Gladstone, F.R.S.(Rrif. ^Issoc. 
Report , 1S77, ii. 41, Phil. Mog., 1877), said:— 

"Supposing the soUr system to have been originally 
• greet revolving nebula of this description cou- 
deiiniDg to a cental sun, and forming from It. outer 
portions .mailer masses, such as tha pl.neU and their 
■atellltes, or the comet, and meteorites, we may expect 
them to con. i «t principally of the more TolaUio or 
the lightest elements, with smaller portions of the 
lets volatile or heavier onea On arranging 
ment* of which the earth Is composed according to the 
known or presumed density of the vapour* It is found 
that such U actually the case." 

Regarding the age of the earth and of the 
■olar system generally, physicists, as repre- 
sented by Sir Wni. Thomson, Prof. Tait, &c., 
and geologists, led by Prof. Huxley, are at 
variance. [Geology, 1.(8).] Nor is there any 
agreement as to its probable future duration. 
[Copernican, Kepler, Ptolemaic, <fcc.] 
solar-telegraph, *. A telegraph la 
which the rays of the sun are projected from 
and upon mirrors. The duration of the rays 
makes the alphabet, after tha system of 
Morse. [Heliograph.] 
solar -time, *. The same as Apparent- 
time. [Time.] 
solar-year, $. [Year.] 

so'-lar, a. [Lat. solarium = a gallery or bal- 
cony exposed to the sun ; sol = the sun.] 

Arch. : A loft or npper chamber ; a soller. 

Sd-l&r'-i-daj, a. pi (Mod. Lat. solarium); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. snff. -icUe.] 

ZooL: A family of Prosobranchlata Gastero- 
poda, with several genera. Type, Solarium 
(q.v.). {Tate.) 

SO'-lar -Ism, s. [Eng. solar ; -ism.] The 
doctrine of solar myths. [Solar-myth.] 

•• Whom h# charge* with * wrong no* of etymology 
in regard to tolaritm u the exclurive ker to *oiv* 
the problem* of Aryan religion *. - — Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 8L 1886. 

lO 'lar-Ist, s. [Eng. solar{ism) ; -m/.] A sup- 
porter of the doctrine of solar myths. 

" The use made by the tolarisit of far-fetched 
etymologic*.” — Standard, Oct. SO, 1886. 

so-lar'-I-tim, $. [Lat. = a sun-dial.] 

Zool. dt Palceont. : Staircase-shell ; a genus 
of Littorinidae {Woodward), of Solaridse {Tate). 
Shell orbicular, depressed, umbilicus wide 
and deep ; aperture rhombic, peristome thin ; 
operculum horny, sub-spiral. The edges of 
the whoris seen in the umbilicus have been 
fancifully compared to a winding staircase. 
Twenty-five recent species, widely distributed 
over Bub-tropical and tropical seas; fossil 
species numerous, from the Oolite onward, 

to -lar-l-za-tlon, s. [Eng. solarise) ; -atioiu ] 
Pkotog. : Injury caused to a photographic 
picture by exposing it for too long a time in 
the camera to the light of the sun. 

gd'-lar-Ize, v.i. [Eng. solar, a. ; -ize.] 

p'hotag. : To become injured, as a photo- 
graphic picture, by too long exposure to the 
rays of the sun. 

♦so'-lar-^ (1), a. [Lat. solarius, from sol = 
the sun.] Soiar. 

"Month* are not onely lunanr. measured by 
v^e moon, but al»o tolary, and determined by thi- 
motloa of the sun."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. lv. 


the moon, but al|» tolary, an< 
motion 
ch. xii. 

%6l~ar-f (2), a. [Lat. solum = the ground.] 
Of or belonging to the ground ; proceeding 
from the gruixod. 

"From the like spirit* iu the earth the plant* thereof 
perhaps acquire their verdure. And from such tolary 
Irradiation* may those wondrous varieties arise, which 
are observable In animal*.” — Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rwrt, bk. vi.. ch. xii. 

* BOl as, s. [Solace.] 

ao-la'-ti-iim (tl as slit), *• [Lat. = a com- 
fort, a solace (q.v.).] 

I Ord. Lang.: Anything which consoles or 
compensates for suffering or loss ; a com- 
pensation. 

IL Technically: 

1, Law: A sum of money paid ovsr and 


above actual damages to an injured party, by 
the person who inflicted the injury, as solace 
for wounded feelings. 

2. Eccles. : An additional daily portion of 
food allotted to the inmates of religions houses 
under exceptional circumstances. 

Sold, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Sell, v.] 

sold note, s. [Bought & Sold Note.] 

sold, * soud, a. [Fr. solde, sould, from Lat. 
solidus = a piece of money.] Military pay; 
salary, pay. 

" gray te ye no man wrongfully, nether mak ye fal* 
chnleoge, *nd be ye apayed with youre toudit. — Uy- 
clijft : Lute lit 

*sol-da'-do, *. [Sp.] A soldier. 

% sSl'-dan, a. [Sultan.] 

sol'-da-ngl, sol'-da-nelle, *. [Fr. ; re- 
mote etym. unknown. {Littri.)] 

Bot. : Convolvulus Soldanella. 
ei)l da-n6l'-la, a. [Latinised from Fr. solda- 
««He(q.v.).] ' 

Bot. : A genus of Primulidte. ^ Corolla sub- 
campanulate, of ons cleft, fringed on the 
margin. Soldanella alvina , from the south of 
Europe, is cultivated in English gardens. 

sol-dan-rjf, * sol-dan-rle, s. [Eng. sol- 
dan ; - ry .] Tlie rule or jurisdiction of a 

sultan ; the country or district governed by a 
sultan. 

' sSl-da-tSsque' (quo as It), a. [Fr., from 
soldat == a soldier.] Of or pertaining to a 
soldier ; soldier-like. {Thackeray : Pendennis, 
ch. xxit.) 

eSl'-der, so'-der, * soul-der, * sow-der, 

*. [O. Fr. soudurt , souldure = a soldering ; Fr. 
soudure = solder, from 0. Fr. souder, solder , 
soulder = to solder, from Lat. solido = to 
make firm ; solidus = firm, solid (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : A metal or alloy used to unite 
adjacent metallic edges or surfaces. It must 
be rather more fusible than the metal or 
metals to be united, and with this object the 
components and their relative amounts are 
varied to suit* the character of the work- 
(See extract.) 

" Hard eoLUrt are tucha* requlro a red heat to fn*s 
them ; they are employed for Joining brass, Iron, and 
the more refractory metal*. Soft toldert meltata 
comparatively low temperature, aud are need with tin 
Sd W, of which metal, they are wholly or in part 
composed. Commoa tin folder, compoeed of 1 tin and 
I IcadTi* perhap* the best-known example of thi* 
class. Spelter and silver toldert are the inert generally 
ujc< 1 aroong the hard toldert. — Knight : Diet. MecK, 

* 2. Fig. : That which unites or cementa in 
»oy way. 

sSl'-der, so'-der, * soul-der, * sow-der, 

v.t. [Solder, s.] 

1. Lit. : To unite by a metallic cement ; to 
join the edges of with & metal or alloy. 

"A concave sphere of gold filled with water and 
toldered up f—Rtwton: Optiek*. 

* 2. Fig. : To units or cement together in 
any way ; to patch up. 

•• a* if the world should cleave, and that alain mea 
Should tolder np the rift." 

Shakeip. : Antony * Cleop., ill. 4. 

sSl'-der-cr, S. [Eng. solder , v. ; -er.) One 
who or a machine which solders. 

sM'-der-Ing, s. [Solder, v.] The process of 
uniting two pieces of tha same or or different 
metala by the interposition of a metal or 
alloy, which, by fusion, combines with each. 
In autogenous soldering, the two pieces are 
directly united by the partial fusion of their 
contiguous surfaces. In the ordinary process 
of soldering small articles, the workman places 
the two metallic surfaces together, and then, 
with his soldering-iron, which has been pre- 
viously heated in a furnace, melts off sufficient 
solder from the stick or cake, allowing it to 
flow on and between the parts to be joined ; 
tha hot iron is then applied to the joint, so 
as to cause the solder to become uniformly 
fluid, equalize its distribution, and smooth its 
exposed surface. The surfaces to be joined 
must be perfectly cleaned by filing or scrap- 
ing, and the flow of the melted solder is 
also assisted by the employment of certain 
substances as either deoxidisera or fluxes ; 
amongst these, resin, sal-ammoniac, or muri- 
atic acid are chiefly used. Instead of a 
soldering-iron, some form of blow-pipe is 
often employed to heat the solder. Another 


method sometimes employed to solder small 
brass articles is to face aod clean the two 
surfaces, rub them with sal-ammoniac or 
dilute acid, and then squeeze them into con- 
tact with a piece of tinfoil between them. 
When the whole is heated, the two arc sol- 
dered together by the melted tinfoil. 

soldering -blowpipe, *. A portable 

§ as blowpipe, which can be attached by a 
exible tube to any gas supply. Another 
flexible tube allows a blast from the mouth to 
be blown through the centre of the gas flame, 
which can be directed to any part of ft water- 
pipe or other article. Tlis usual form of blow 
pipe is also often uacd for soldering purposes. 

soldering - bolt, soldering - Iron, 
soldering-tool, a. A copper-bit (q.v.). 

eold'-ler (1 as y), * sodiour, « soldiar, 

* souder, * sondlour, * souldier, 

* souldyour, * BOldure, s. [O. Fr. soldier , 
soldo ier, soudoier , souldoyer , from soulder 
pay, from Low Lat. soZciim = pay ; Lat. 
solidus — a piece of money ; Low Lat. sot- 
darius — a soldier ; Fr. aoWcti, from Low Lat. 
soldatus, pa. par. of 'soldo = to pay; Sp. sol- 
dado; ltal. soldato; Ger. soldat.] 

* l. Ons who receives pay ; one who i» 
hired for pay. 

Ha h&ddo got«n many a touldyour.’—Caxton .* 
Reynard the Fox (*d- Arb«r). p. S». 

2. A man engaged for military service; 
one who serves in an army ; one who followa 
the military profession. 

" The word* totUdier now teometh rather to com* of 
tould. a pal ment, aod more to betoken a waged or 
hired man to fight, than other* U* yet Cawar ia hU 
Commeatarie* called tolduret in the tongue galloi*, 
men who deuoted ft «wore themielne* ia a certaine 
band or otho one an other, and to the captain*. — 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. L. ch. xviil. 

3. A common soldier, a private ; one who- 
serves io the army, bot is under the raok of 
aa officer. 

" It were meet that any on*, before ho cam* to he a- 
captain, ahoold have been a toldier. —Jfpeiutr .- State 
of Ireland. 

4, A brave man, a warrior ; a man of mili- 
tary skill and experience ; a man of dis- 
tinguished valour. 

5. A white ant. [Termite.] 

! (1) Soldiers dt sailors : The name given by 
children to Soldier-beetles (q.v.). 

(2) To come the old soldier over: To try to 
take in. 

"He wu coming the old toldier over m *.”— SoMr 
St. Rowan t Well, ch. xviil. 

soldier-beetle, s. 

Entom. : The genus Telephorus (q.v.)^ 
Named from its courage and fierceness. 

soldier-crab, s. 

Zool.: The same as Hermit-crab (q.v.). 
Named from their combativeneaa, or from 
tfyeir possessing themselves of the shells or 
other animals. 

soldier-flies, a pi. 

Entom. : An American name for tha Strato- 
myidae (q.Y.). 

soldier-moth, s. 

Entom.: An East Indian geometer moth,. 
Euschema militaris. 
soldier-orchis, s. 

Bot. : Orchis militaris. 
soldier’s yarrow, *. 

Rof. : Stratiotes aloides. 

sold -ler (i as y), v.i. [Soldier, a.] To go 
or act as a soldier. 

•Tv* been toldicringf—Dlckem : Bleak Route, ch. lv. 

* sold -ier-ess (I as y), s. [Eng. soldier ; 
-ess.l A female aoldier. 

" Soldterei i 

That equally canrt poire *temne*a with pity." 

Two Noble Kimmen, i. L 

sold'-ler-lng (I as y), a- [Eng. soldier; - ing .] 
The atate, condition, or occupation of a 
soldier; tha military profession. 

" In the** day* of *clentiflc toldierlng, unity of 
command and equality of wrvice are absolutely 
necessary.”— Echo, Sept. 7, 1885. 

sold'-ler-like, sold'-Ier-ltf (I as y), a. 

& ndv. [Eng. soldier; - like , -ly.] 

A. As adj.: Like or becoming a soldier; 
martial, brave, honourable. 

B. As adv. : Like a soldier. 

" His warlike daughter emitex them hip and thigh, 
using her *word right toldierly. — St. Jamet ■ Gazette^ 
Oct. 16. 1886. 


boU, b p<at, cat, feU, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, aL^leL^ 

-clAn, -tlan = snan. -tlon.!slon = shfin; -tlon, ^lon = zhun- -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, *c. - b ? l. d?L 
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soldiers hip — solemnity 


sold'-ler -ship (I as y), s. [Eng. soldier; 
‘Ship.] Military qualities, character, or state ; 
martial ekjll ; behaviour becoming a eoldier. 
“ Nor indeed wa* hi* soldiership Ju*tly * *uhject ot 
derieiou."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. it 

sold'-icr-wood (I ea y), *. [Eng. soldier, 
and wood.] 

Bot. : Calliandra purpurea , found Id the 
West Indies. 

* sold'-ler-^ (i as y), * soul-dier-y, * . & o. 

[Eng. soldier; -y.] 

A. At substantive : 

1. Soldiers collectively ; a body of military 
men. 

** Gerriton'd Around about him Ilka a camp 
01 faithful KnUdiery." 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 50«. 

2. Soldiership, military service. 

" Hi had been brooght up 1 q tome toldiery, which 
** koew how to iet oot with more than deserved 
oaten tation. —Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ir. 

B. As adj. ; Of or pertainiog to soldiers; 
martial. (Milton.) 

e&T-dd, s. [Ital., from Lat. solidus = a piece 
of money.] A small Italiaa coin, the twentieth 
part of a lira. 

sole (1), * soal (1), s. (A.S. sole (pi. tolen), 
from Lat. solea = the sole of the foot, or of a 
shoe; Dot. tool; Sw. sola ; Dan. taalt; Ice!. 
s6li; O. H. Ger. sola; Gex. sohle; Sp. suela : 
Ital. suolo.] [Sous (2), s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The under side of the foot. 

“ From the crown of hla hud to the toft ot hi* foot" 
— Shakesp. : Much Ado about Nothing, iii. 2. 

* 2. The foot itself. 

“ Oeaaeat not thy weary soles to lead." 

Spenser; F. Q., Ll8. 

3. The under part of a boot or shoe ; the 
leather of which the underpart is formed. 

4. The bottom frame of a waggon. 

1L Technically : 

1. Agriculture: 

(1) The lower part of the ploogh which rung 
in contact with the bottom of the furrow. It 
generally coosists of the lower surfaces of the 
share and lsndslde. 

(2) The bottom of the furrow. 

2. Farr. ; The' horny eubstanca under a 
horse's foot, which protecta the more tender 
parts. 

3. Fort. : The bottom of au embrasure. 

4. By dr. : The lower edge of the barrel of 
a turbine or water-wheeL 

6. Join. : The lower surface of a plane. 

6. Machinery : 

(1) The top or floor of a bracket on which 
a plummer-block rests. 

(2) The plate which constitutes the founda- 
tion of a marine steam-engine, and which is 
bolted to the keelsons. 

7. Metall. : The floor or hearth of the metal- 
ehsmber in a severberatory, puddling, or 
boiling furnace. 

8. Mining : The seat or bottom of a passage 

in a mine. ° 

9. Shipbuilding : 

(1) The bottom plank of the cradle, resting 
on the bilgewaye, and sustaining the lower 
enda of the poppets, which are mortised into 
the sole and support the vessel. 

(2) An additional piece on the lower end of 
a rudder, to make it level with the false keel. 

10. Vehicles: A strip of metal or wood 
fastened beneath the runner of a sled or 
■leigh to take the wear. 

sole leather, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Thick, strong leather used 
for the solea of boots. 

2. Bot. : A name given to the thicker Lami- 
naria, as L. digitata , &c. 

sole-plate, «. 

1. Steam ; The foundation-plate or bed-plate 
of an engine. 

2. Hydr. : The back portion of a water- 
wheel bucket. 


Tehthy. ; Any individual of the genus Solea 
(q.v.); specif., Solea vulgaris, the Common 
Sole, in high estimatiou as a food-fish, the 
flesh being white, firm, and well-flavoured, 
and only inferior bo that of the tor bot 
Solea abound on lha west coast of Europe and 
throughout tha Mediterranean. Tha largest 
supply comes from the North Sea, Several 
other European species ara used for food, in a 
minor degree. The upper aide of the body 
is dark brown, the lower side white, and they 
attain a weight of six or seven pouods. They 
epswn In the apriug, and, except for a few 
weeks in the breeding season, are io condition 
all the year round. 

sole, v.t. [Sole (1), «.] To furnish with a 
sole : as, To sole a pair of boots ; to cover as 
with a sole. 

“ Hi* feet wert toted with * trehle tuft of * clow 
«hort tawny down."— Grew: Mmceum. 


sole, a. & adv. [O. Fr. sol (Fr. seul) — eole, 
from Lat. solus = alone ; Sp. & Ital. solo.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Single, unique ; alone In its 
kind; only; being or acting alone, without 
another or others. 

“ The offspring of one tot* unmade Deity."— Cud- 
vorth : InteU. System, p. 870, 

II. Law: Single, unmarried. 

" Some other* are such u a man cannot make hi* 
wife, though he himself be lolt and o q married* H -~ 
JLylifft: Partrgoru 

B. As adv. : Alone by Itself ; singly, 
sole-corporation, s. [Corporation.] 
sole-tenant, s. [Tenant, «.] 

so - le-a* s. [Lat. = the eole of the foot, a 
sole.] ' 

* 1. Ord. Lang . ; The under surface of the 
foot or hoof of an animal. 

2. Ichthy. : A genus of Plenronectldse, 

with about forty species, from the coasts of 
temperate and tropical seas ; absent only 
from the aoothem portion of the eouthern 
temperate zone. Some of the species enter 
or live in fresh water. Eyes on right side, 
upper in advance of lower; mouth-cleft 
narrow, twisted to the left eidc; villlform 
teeth, on the blind eideAmly. Dorsal com- 
mences _ on snout, distinct from caudal ; 
lateral line straight ; scales small and ctenoid. 
There are no Soles of any economic value on 
tha Atlantic coast of tha United States, but 
several species which are used for food occur 
In Europe, particularly the Common Sole ( S . 
vulgaris . [Sole.] , 

t so'-le se-form, a. [Lat. solea = a sandal, 
and forma = form.] 

Bot. : Slipper-ehaped. 


sol - 3 - 9X5111, * sol-o-dsme, i. [O. Fr. 

soloecisme, from Lat soloecismum, accus. of 
solcecismus ; Gr. aoAouttV/io? (soloikismos) = a 
solecism, from <toAoucl£«) ( soloikixo ) — to speak 
incorrectly, from o-oAot«o? (soloikos) ~ speak- 
ing incorrectly, like an inhabitant of 2oA<n 
(Soloi), in Cilicia, a place colonised by Athenian 
emigrants, who soon corrupted the Attic dia- 
lect, which they at first spoke correctly ; Fr. 
solecisms; 8p. <fc Ital. eoltcismo. ] 

1. An impropriety of speech ; an impro- 
priety of language arising from ignorance ; a 
gross deviation from the idiom or a language 
or from the rules of syntax. By modern 
grammarians the term is often applied to any 
word or expression which violates any esta- 
blished usage of epeaking or writing. Hence, 
that which is considered at one tune a sole- 
cism may at another be considered as correct 
language, owing to the change constantly 
going on iu the use and application of words 
or idioms. 


" The learned doctor represent* It as a great solecism 
, •£«** of e 11 or * “be of contciouwiM*. "— Water- 
land : I Fork*. L 


a. Any unntnesa, absurdity, or impropriety, 
as in behaviour; a violation of the rales ol 
society. 

" My mind lately prompted me. that I ehoold oom- 
mlt a great solecism, If among the rest of my friend* 
Ui England, f should leave yon noaaluted."— Howell ; 
Letters, bk. L, let 40. 


sole-tree, s. 

Mining: A piece of wood belonging to a 
small windlass to draw up ore from the mine. 


* s. [Or. o-oAotaumfc (sofoiJfcwfes).] 

One who Is guilty of a solecism In language 
or behaviour. 


•Ol? <2). * Sdal (2), ». [Fr. sole, from Lat. 
»l» = tbe sole of the foot, a sole.) [Sols 


Shall a noble writer, and an inspired nohle writer, 
be called « tolecist, and barbarian, for giving * new 
torn to a word *0 agrteahle to the analogy ana geniu» 
of the Oreek. tongue f "—BlackwaU : Sacred C Untie*, 
1. 169. 


* sSl-e-^Ist'-Io, * sSl-e-glst'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. soLecist; - ic , -ical.] Pertaining to, io- 
volving, or of the nature of a solecism ; iu- 
congruous, incorrect. 

" The u*e of theee combination* with reipect to the 
pronoun* iu almost oiwayi solediticaL'’—TyrwhUt' 
Olou. to Chaucer, s. v. Self. 


ical ; -ly.] In a solecistic manner. 

" I have ... set down some ot them, briefly and 
nJmoet tolecitticaUy."— Wollaston : Religion if Nature. 
(lutrod.) 


* sSl-e ^lze, v.i. [Gr. cro\oiKi£u) (toloikizfi),'] 
To commit or make use of aolecisms, In lan- 
guage or behaviour. 

“ To fancy the holy writers to eolecize in theix 
language."— Jke»r* .• Mystery of Godliness, hk. L. ch. ix. 

so-le-cur'-tus, t. [Lat salen (q.v.), and 
curtus = short.] 

Zool. d Palceont. : A geuus of Solenidse 
(q.v.), with twenty-fiv* lccent species, from 
the united States, Britain, the Mediterranean, 
West Africa, and Madeira. Shell ovate-obloog, 
umbo small, margins almost parallel, enJa 
rounded, gaping, ligaments external, hinge- 
teeth 3, pallia! einua very deep, rounded. 
Animal very large and thick, not entirely 
retractile within the shell. They bury them- 
eelvee deeply in mud or gand, and are difficult 
to obtain alive. Fossil, thirty species, from 
the Neocomian of the United Statee and 
Europe. 


* sol cin, a. [Sullen.] * 

sdle'-ly, * sol-y, culv. [Eog. sole, a. ; -ly.) 
Only, aingly, alone ; without another or others. 

*’ Thi* Is a matter solely with God .*'—. Gilpin : Ser- 
mons, voL lli, ter. 17 . 

8$r-emn ( n silent), * sol-emne, * sol- 
empne, a. [0. Fr. solempne (Fr. solennd ), 
from Lat. solemnem, accue. of solemnis (older 
forms eulennit , eollennis) = yearly, annual, 
religious, aoleinn, from sollus = enth-e, com- 
plete, and annus = a year; Sp. solemne; ItaL 
eolcnne.] 

1. Marked with religions rites or ceremonies ; 
connected with religion ; sacred. 

“ And hi* fadlr and modir wenten eobe y#r® Into 
Jerusalem In the tolempne day of pMk."— WycliJTe ; 
Luke ii 

2. Fitted or calculated to Inspire, excite, or 
express awe, reverence, or serious reflections ; 
awe-inspiring, awful, serious, grave, Impres- 
sive. 

*' How ceremooioou, solemn, and unearthly." 

Shakesp. : Winters Tale, Hi L 

3. Accompanied or marked by serious ueas 
or earnestness ; earnest, grave, serious. 

“ With a solemn eamestneu . . . 

He begged of me to eteal It." 

Shakesp, ; Othello, ▼. t 

4. Accompanied with all due forms or cere- 
monies; made or done in due form; formal: 
as, To prove a will in solemn form. 

5. Affectedly grave, serious, or important : 
as, To put on a solemn face. 

* 6. Sad, melancholy, sullen. 

** All solemn thing* 

Shoold answer solemn accidents." 

Shakesp, : Cymbeline, Iv. 1 

U For the difference between solemn and 
gruve, eee Grave. 

solemn-league, s. [Covenant, II. 3. (4).] 

* 80 l'-em-neS 8 , ». [Eng. solemn; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being solemn ; solemnity, 
seriousness, gravity. 

" Some think he wanted solemncst." — ReliquU» 
Wotloniarue, p. 65. 

so-lem-nl-ty, * so-lemp-nl-te, *so- 
lemp-ni-tee, s. [O. Fr. solempnite (Fr. 
solennite ), from Lat. solemnitatem, accus. of 
solemnitas, from solemnis = solemn (q.v.); Sp. 
so lemnidad; Ital. solennitd.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being solemn ; 
gravity, seriousness, impressiveness. 

" With such solemnity of tone 
And gesture." Cow per : Task, V. 60. 

2. A fleeted or mock gravity or seriousness ; 
a look or show of pompous importance. 

" The solemnity worn by many of onr modem writer* 

1b, I fear, often the uuuk of d ulne**.” — Goldtmith : 
Polite Learning, ch. xi 

* 3. Stateliness, dignity ; awful grandeur. 

" My itato. 

Seldom hut lumptooo*. ehowed Uke a fe«*t, 

And won hy rarenees auch solemnity " 

Shakesp. ; l Hen~y IT., liL % 


fate, iSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
Or, wore, W9 If, work, who, son; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


solemnizate — solenostrobue 
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4. A rite or ceremony performed with reli- 
gions reverence ; religions or ritual ceremony. 

•*Tbe moon, like to • silver bow. 

New beat in heaven, shall behold the night 
Of our solemnities." 

Shakstp. : Midsummer Nights Dr tom, i. L 

5. A proceeding calculated to impress with 
awe or reverence. 

“Thoogh the form* end solemnities ot the l*st Judg- 
ment may bear some reoemblauce to thoee we ere 
acquainted with here, yet the rule of proceeding shall 
be very different'— Atterbury. 

II. Law : A solemn or formal observance ; 
a formality requisite to render a thing done 
valid. 


• »5-lgm'-nt-zate, v.U [Eng. solemnise); 
•ate.] To solemnize. 

" That they, nor eny of them from henceforth, do 
presume to solemnizate matrimony in their churches, 
c Impels, or elsewhere."— Burnet: formation, pt. it, 
bk. ili., No. aft. [Richardton.] 

stf - lem - m - za- tion, s. [Eng. solemnise) ; 
-afion,.] Tlie act of solemnizing ; celebration. 

“ Soon followed the solemnization of the marriage 
betweeu Charles and Anne dutoheu of Bretagne. — 
Bacom : Henry VII . 


aSr-em-mze, * sol-emp-nyse, v.t. [Fr. 
solemniser, solenniser .] 

1. To dignify by solemn formalities or cere- 
monies ; to celebrate ; to do solemn honour to. 

*• Lord a. ladles, espial uo. counsellors, or priest* . . . 

Net from all parts to solemnise thl* feast 

Hilton : Samson AgonitUt, l.SM. 

2. To perform with due ritnal ceremonies 
or respect ; to celebrate or perform according 
to legal forms. 

♦* Whether they, and every of them, have solemnized 
matrimony between his parishioner*, or any other 
persona, the banea not before asked, three several 
Suudayf op holjrdjvyie**— -£ura#£ * H^cords^ pt. 1L* 
hlu a, N a IS, 

* 3. To make solemn, grave, serious, and 
reverential : as, To solemnize the mind. 


sbr-em-niz-cr, a. [Eng. solemnise ): -er.] 
One’ who solemnizes; one who perform® a 
solemn rite. 

s6l’^ cmn-1^ ( n silent), *solempnoly, 
* sol empn cliche, adv. [Eng. solemn ; - ly .] 

1. In a solemn manner ; with religious rites 
or ceremonies ; reverently. 

- 8, .hi.h h. ^ 

2. With Impressive seriousness or gravity. 

“To the eleven, whoee loyalty remained as yet on- 

shaken, Jesus in that awful hoar gave It solemnly \a 

charge, to love one another, as he bed loved them. — 

Bishop Bartley : Sermons, vol. L, ser. 12. 

3. With all due form ; ceremonionsly, for- 
mally, regularly. 

4. With formal or affected gravity, import- 
ance, or stateliness. 

M There are, in points of wisdom and sufficiency, that 

do nothing or little very solemnly "—Bacon : Essays. 

* s5l -emn-n£ss (mn as n), a [Solemness.] 


3. Palceont. : Forty species, from the Coal- 
messures of the United States aud Europe 
onward. 

• sdlen-a'-9&-a, a. pi. [Neut. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. tolenaceus, from Lat. a olen (q.v.).") 

Zool. : Lamarck’s name for a family of bi- 
valves containing the genera Solen, Panopaa, 
and Glycimeris. 

sd-len-a'-oeoua (cc as sto), a* ISolenacea.] 

Belonging or relating to the Soleqpcea. 

s6-len-&n’-ttoiis, s. [Pref. solen(Q)-, aud Gr. 
av#os (a ntkos) — a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cvnogloeseae. 

SO-le-ngr-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimim from 
solen (q.v.).]* 

Zool* A Palceont . : A genus of Arcadce (q. v.), 
with two species, from Valparaiso and New 
Zealand. Shell nearly oval, valves pearly 
within, hinge llgameut external ; psllial sinus 
large and deep. Siphonal tubes united, long, 
and slender, completely retractile. One 
foasil species, from the Miocene of Point 
Desire, Patagonia. 

sole'-nSss, a. (Eng. sole, a.; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sole, alone, or single ; 
singleness. 

••The Uurcl tnj porting conqaest and sovereignty, 
•nd so hy consequence tolenet* In that faculty.’ — 
fuller: Worthies ; England. 

s61e-n£tte', s. [Dlmin. from sole (2), s. (q.v.).] 
Ichthy. : Sole a mlnuta, & British species 
often taken in the British Chauuel, hut rarely 
hrought to market, owing to its small size. 
It is about five inches long, of a reddish- 
hrown colour, with rudimentary pectoral fins. 
Called also the Dwarf Sole. 

Sd-lSn-ho -fen, s. (See def.] 

Geog. : A village of Bavaria, situated on the 
Altrauhl, about niue miles from Eichstadt. 

Solenhofen beds, a. pi. 

GeoL : Beds consisting ehieflyof a fine flssila 
’ slate, nsed for lithographic purposes, found 
at Solenhofen and Eichatadt, It is probably 
of the age of the English Kimineridge Clay, 
or of the Coral Rag. It has beautifully pre- 
served the numerous fossils which it contains. 
They include Fishes, Reptiles, Archaeopteryx, 
(q.v.), Ac. 

sd-len'-f-dte, s. pi. (Lat. solen ; fern. pi. 
adj. suff. ’idee.] 

Zool. A Palceont. : A family of Sinu-pallialia 
(q.v.), with three recent genera, Solen, Sole- 
curtus, and Cultellus. Shell elongated, gaping 
at both ends ; ligament external ; hinge-teeth 
usually 2, 3. Siphons short and united (in 
the long-shelled genera), or longer and partly 
separate (in those with shorter shells). It 
appears tirat in the Carboniferous roeks. 


* solempne, <u [Solemn.] 

• solempnely, adv . [Solemnly.] 

BO-le-my'-a, i. [Lat solen (q.v.), and mya 
(q.v.).] * 

Zool . A Palceont. : A genua of A read* (q.v.), 
with four reeent species, from the United 
States, Afriea, the Canaries, Australia, and 
New Zealand. Valves of shell sub-cylindri- 
cal, elongated, gaping at each end, hinge 
edentuloas ; epidermis dark, homy, extending 
beyond margins. Four fossil species, from 
the Coal-meaaures of Britain and Belgium 
onward. 

Bo' -Ion, s. [Lat., from Gr. <no Xgv (sfiltn) ~ 
n) a channel, a pipe ; (2) Solen siliqua, the 
Razor-fish, or Pholas dactylus.] 

1. Surgery: 

(1) A cradle for a broken limb. 

(2) A tent or tilt of splits or wands to hold 
the bedclothes from contact with a brokeu or 
•ore limb. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Solenid® (q.v.), with thirty-threa species, 
universally distributed, except in the Arctic 
seas, Shell very long, aub-cylindrical, straight, 
or slightly recurved, margins parallel, ends 
gaping ; beaks terminal or aab-central ; hinge- 
teeth I ; ligament long, external ; pallial line 
extending beyond adductors ; sinus short and 
square. Animal with mantle closed except 
at front end and a minute ventral opening ; 
siphons short, united, fringed ; palpi broadly 
triangular ; foot cylindrical, obtuse. 


so-len-is'-ciis, s f [Mod. Lat., diinin. from 
solen (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : A genus of Pyramldellid®, from 
the Upper Coal-measures of Springfield, 
IUinoia. Shell fusiform, smooth, body whorls 
contracted below into a distinct straight 
canal, with an oblique plait on the columella. 
(Tate.) 

so-len-I'-tes, s. [Lat. solen (q.v.), and suff. 
•ites (Pateonf.).] 

Palcedbot. : A genus of fnssil plants of doubt- 
ful affinity, containing two species from the 
Lower Jurassic of Yorkshire. 

SO-len-o-, pref. [Solen.] Channelled, hollow; 
of or belonging to the solen (q.v.). 

SO-len’-o-ddn, s. [Pref. 3oten(o)-, and Gr. £5 oils 
( odous ), genit. t>6o»rros ( odontos ) = a tooth.] 
Zool. : The sole genus of the Insectivoroas 
family Solenodoutidse, with twospeeiea : Solen- 
odon paradoxus, from Hayti, and S. c ubanue, 
from Cuba. They differ chiefly in the colour 
and quality of the fur. In both the snout is 
cylindrical and abnormally long, tail loug 
and naked, and feet formed for running. 

sd-len-o-d6n'-tI-d^, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
soUnodon , ganit. solenodont(is) ; Lat. fain. pi. 
adj. suff. -idee.] [Solenodon.] 

SO-1 en-6-gl$rpIl'-I-$ t s. pi. [Pref. soleno-, 
and Gr. y\v<f>yj (gluphe) = a carving.] 

Zool: Viperine Snakes; a division of the 
sub-order Thanatophidis (q.v.). Head trian- 


gular, enlarged behind ; tail short in relation 
to the body. There is a small upper maxillary 
bona on each side, with one large, hollow, per- 
forated, erectile fang, and often others grow- 
ing to replace it ; small curved teeth on lower 
jaw and palate. They are usually viviparous, 
and are divided into the Crotalidie and the 
Viperidse. 

so-len-og'-na-thus, a. [Pref. soleno-, and 
Gr. yvddos (gnatkos)= the jaw.] 

Ichthy.: A genus of Syngnathidse, group 
Hippocampina, with three species, from the 
Chinese and Australian aeas. Body com- 
pressed, longer than broad ; tail shorter than 
body ; pectoial fins present. They are the 
largest of the Lophobraneldi, Solenognatkvs 
hardwickii attaining a length of two feet. 

SO-len-og'-y-ne, *. [Pref. soleno-, and Gr. 
yvmj (gune ) = a female.] 

Bot. : The typical genim of the Solenogynece 
(q.v.). 

so len ogyn'-S-ro, s. pt. [Mod. Lat. sol«no- 
gyn{e); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Asteroid eae. 


so'-len-oid, s. (Gr. o-wAtjv (solen), and sttos 
(eidos) = form.] 

Elett. : A coil of wire, the length of which 
Is greater than the diameter, wound as cotton 
Is on a reel. When a galvanic current passes 
through the solenoid it possesses many of the 
properties of a magnet. 

so -len Sp'-sis, I. [Mod. Lat. solen, and Gr. 
oxfits (opsis) = appearance.) ' 

Palceont.: A genus of doubtful affinities, 
from the Carboniferous rocks. Usually 
classed with the Solenidse, and probably 
allied to Solen (q.v.). 

sd-lcn -6-r hyn'-ohus, s. [Pref. soleno -, and 
Gr. pvyxos (rhungchos) — a snout.] 

Palceont .: A genus of Solenostomidae, from 
the Tertiary of Moote Postale. 

sd-len-o-Btem'-ma, s. [Pref. soleno -, and 
Gr. <rre>/xa (stemma) = a wreath, a garland.] 
Bot. : A genus of True Asclepi8de®, with 
only one species, Solenostemma Argel, which 
grows in Egypt and Arabia. It is a hoary 
undershnib, with white umbellate flowers. Ita 
fleshy leaves are used for adulterating senna. 

Bd~l6n-Ss'-t6-ma, a. (Pref. soleno-, and Gr. 
<rrd/xa (stoma) = a moutb.) 

Ichthy. : The sole recent genus of Solenosfco* 
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mid* (q.v.), with two or three small species 
from the Indian Ocean. Snout produced into 
a long tube ; body compressed, 
tail very short. All parts covered 
with thin skin, below which there 
Is a dermal skeleton, formed hy 
large star-like ossifications. No 
air-bladder or peeudobranchiie ; 
hranchiostegals four, very thin. 

This genus is remarkable as being 
one of the two genera of fishes in 
which the care of the eggs and 
young is undertaken by the fe- 
male, the other being the Siluroid 
genua Aspredo. In Solenostoma 
the inner side of the ventral fins 
coalesces with the integuments of 
the body, forming a large pouch 
for the reception of the eggs. In 
the illustration the ventral fins 
have been pushed aside so as to 
ahow the pouch. 



BG-len-d-stom'-I-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
solenostom(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Ichthy.: A family of Lophohranchli (q.v.). 
Gill-openings wide ; two dorsals, the rays sf 
the anterior not articulated, all the other fios 
well developed. [Solenorhynchuo, Solen- 
ostoma.] 


SO-len-6-strd '-toils, s. [Pref. soleno and Gr. 
arpofios (strobo a) = a top, a whirling round.} 
Palceobot. : A genus of plants from ths 
London Clay. Five species are known. 


Wll, bdi; polit. J<KM; cat, jell, chorus, $hln, Dench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -liig. 
-dan» -tian a slxan. -tian, -slon = Bbun ; -$lon, -slon = -cions, -tious, -sions = sto.ua. -tole, -die, &c. — toel, df L 
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aoler— solid 


* siJl'-er, * sSl'-ere, $. [Lat. solarium, from 
sol — the sun.] [Sollak.] 

* sol-er-et’, i. [Solleret.] 

* sSl'-crt, a, [Lat solers, genit eolertis.] 
Crafty, skilful. 

"It »u far mure reasonable to thlolc, that because 
*i*n wm the wlwat (or meat soUrt uid active) of nU 
anlmala, therefor* he had hand* giveo him."’ — Cud- 
worth ; I null. System, p. 6 S 3 . 

* s5 - ler'- tlous - ness, s. [Soleht.] The 
quality or state of being aolert; craft, expert- 
ness, siyoess. 

"Which abounded to the pralae oi Hr. William* - . 
solertiousneuf— Racket : Life of Williams, pt. i., p. 22. 

* sole’-shlp, *. [Eug. sole , a, ; -ship.] Single 
state ; soieness. 

"ThU ambition of a aole power— thU dangeroo* 
eoleship U a fault in our church Indeed." — dir E. 
Dering : Speeches, p. 134. 

»6’-le-us, *. [From Lat solea (q.v.).] 

Anat. : A biceps muscle rising on the out- 
side frnm the upper part of the tibia, and 
Internally from the outside of the fibula ; it 
joins the gastrocnemius to form the Undo 
Achillis. 

«ol-fa-nar‘-f-a, 3. [ItaL] A sulphur mine. 

adl-fa-ta'-ra, *. [Ital., the name of & volcanic 
lake between Rome and Tivoli.] 

Geol.: A volcanic vent emitting sulphureous, 
muriatic, and acid vapours or gases. Solfa- 
taras are essentially hot springs in which the 
dissolved acids decompose the rocks through 
which the water flows, sending mud to the 
surface, aod depositing nodular masses of sul- 
phur in the clay of their bed. (Seeley.) 

*dl-fa-ta'-ritc, 3. [Eng. solfalar(a); snff. 
‘tie (ifiru).] 

Min. : The same as Alunooen and Mendo- 
zite. (See these words.) 

•ol-fSg'&i-a-rS, v.i. [ItaLJ 
Music ; To sol-fa. 

3. [ItaLJ 

Music: 

L A system of srranging the scale by the 
names, do (ut), re, ml, /a, sol, la, si. 

2. An exercise in scale-singing ; solmization. 

sol-fe-ri'-no, 3. A bright purplish-red color 
discovered io 1859, the year of the defeat of 
the Austrians by the French at Solferino tn 
Italy; cf. Maoenta. 

so'-li, 3 , pi [Solo.] 

sS-li5'-it, •so lyc yte, *soMic-lt©, v.t. 

& i. [Fr. soliciter , from Lat. sollicito = to 
agitate, to Incite, to solicit, from soUicitus — 
wholly agitated, excited, solicitous, from O. 
Lat. sollus = whole, entire, and citus, pa. par. 
of cieo = to shake, to excite, to cite (q.v.) : Sp. 
A Port, solicitar ; ItaL sollicitare.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language ; 

I.. To ask with some degree of earnestness ; 
*0 importune ; to make petition to. 

" ^olee* bl« noble mother aod hi* wife ; 

Who, aa f bear, meant to solicit him 

For merer. Bhakesp. : Coriolanue, r. 1. 

2. To ask for with eomo degree of earnest- 
mess ; to petition ; to seek by petition. 

* 3. To awake or excite to action ; to move, 
to stir, to rouse. 

“Jf*" »o?«ci/ad and moved hr «alt more than by 
anything eUe.*-F. Holland: Plirtie, bk. xxxL, ch. tIL 

* 4. To move, to agitate, to stir. 

- With gentle force soliciting the dart*, 

He drew them forth." Cowper : Task, 11L u*. 

* 5. To disturb, to disquiet ; to make 
mnxious. (A Latioism.) 

** Solicit not thy thoughts with matters bid." 

MiUon: P. L., viiL 137. 

* 6. To enforce or urge the claims of; to 
plead for. 

thither, with all speed, the Bishop of 
Bay ton to further, and #et fortii the urae,'— 

Burnet : Records, hk. II., No. tX. 

* 7. To try to obtain or acquire. 


"To solicit by labour what might be ravished by 
ao worthy of the German •pirit/’ 
:lint A Pall. eh. Ir 


esteemed uo wormy oi 
—Gibbon: Decline A PaU, ch. ix. 


IL Law: 

1. To incite to commit a felony. 

2. To accost and importune. (Used of 
prostitutes.) 

3. To endeavour to bias or influence by 
offering a bribe to. 


B. Intrans. : To make solicitation for a 
peraon or thing. 

"And prince* of my coon try ceme io person. 
Solicited, commanded, threatened, urged." 

MUton : Samson Agomstes, 852. 

sS-Uf'-Jf-tant, «. & a. [Fr., pr. par. of soli- 
citer =s to solicit.] 

A. As subst . ; Ooe who solicits. 

" Wheo the last sollcUant or visitor Is goo %. m — Globe, 
Nor. 5, 1885. 

B. As adj. : Soliciting ; making petition. 
"The unemployed labour that Is chronically sollci- 

tant of a job."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1W4. 

* 8<S-ll9'-X-tivte, v.t. [Lat. solicilatus, pa. par. 
of solicito = to solicit (q.v.).] To solicit. 

" He did orga and solicitats him."— Fox*, in Mait- 
land on Reformation, p. 434 . 

so-lij-l-ta’-tlon, s. [Fr.] 

1. The act of soliciting ; an earnest requeat 
or petition; a seeking to obtain something 
from another with aoiae degree of earnest- 
ness. 

„ . . “ Wisdom there, and truth. 

Not shy, as io the world, and to be woo 
By alow sUicUation.” Cowper : Task, rt 111 

* 2. Excitement, irritation. 

"Chlldreo are surrounded with new things, which, 
a consUnt solicitation of their senses, draw the 
mind constantly to them."— Locke : On Education. 

* 3. The enforcing or urging the claims of 
any person or thing ; a pleading for any person 
or thing. 

" So as ye may be sure to hara of him effectual coo. 
curreoce and advise la the furtherance and edticUa. 
tion Of yonr charge*. whether the jwpe's holiness 
amend, remain long atek, or (ae God forbid f should 
fortona to die. —Burnet : Reformation, bk. it. No. 22. 

4. Endeavour to influence to grant some- 
thing by bril>ery. 

5. The offence of inciting or Instigating to 
commit a felony. (It is an indictable offence, 
even though no felony be committed.) 

6. The offence of accosting and importuning 
by a prostitute, who may be given into cus- 
tody, and is liable to penalty of forty shillings. 

* sS-Ug-It-er, #. [Eng. solicit; -er.] One 
who solicits ; one who makes solicitation. 

"Ha became, of a soliciter to oormpt her, a meat 
Oslijt* • xborter - — Martin: Marriage of Priestes 

sS-lty-it-or, * so-llc-It-our, • sol-lio-lt- 

or, s. [Fr. solid teur; Sp. & Port, solicitador ; 
Ital. sollicitatore.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Ooe who solicits ; one who begs or asks 
with earnestness. 

* 2. One who or that which instigates or 
prompts ; an instigator. 

40 tT * r y «ril act, all that defile* the 
man. —Atterburg, voL iv„ eer. 7. 

IL Law: An attorney, a law-agent; one 
who represents another in court. The term 
was formerly restricted to agents practising 
in the courts of chancery, but by the Judica- 
ture Act, 1873, § 87, ali persons practising In 
the supreme courts in Eogiand are called 
solid tors. [Attorney.] In Scotland the term 
Is a [plied to writers to the signet, or general 
legal practitioners, and is synonymous with 
attorney In England. In the United States 
the terms attorney and solicitor are synonym- 
ous, and they also act as counsel. 

solioltor general, s. 

Law: Ao English law officer ranking next 
to the attorney-general, with whom he is 
associated io the transaction of legal busi- 
ness for the crown and puhlic offices. On 
him generally devolves the maintenance of 
the rights of the crown in revenue cases, 
patent causes, Ac. Ia Scotland, the solicitor- 
general is a law officer of the crown, ranking 
next to the lord-advocate, whom he assists In 
conducting proseentiona and protecting the 
interests of the crown, Ac. Io Ireland, and 
In many of the colonies, there ia a solicitor- 
general, with functions analogous to those of 
the English soHcitor-generaL In this country 
the aolicitor-geaeral Ib attached to the attorney- 
general’s office, and ranks next to that official, 
as in Eogiand. 

sd-II^-lt-or-ShXp, s. [Eng. solicitor ; -ship.] 
The rank, poaitioo, or condition of a solicitor. 

B#-ll9'-*t-OUS, a. [Lat sdicitus , sollidtus , 
pa. par. of sollicito — to agitate ; Sp. & Port 
solicito; Ital. sollicito, sollectio.] Anxious, 
either to obtain, as something desirable, or to 
avoid, as something evil or dangerous ; con- 


cerned, apprehensive, uoeasy, distorbed. 
(Followed by about or /or, aod rarely by of.) 

“ Wa wers oot *, little solicitous for her retain."— 
Anson: Voyages, bk. LiL, cb. L 

SO-li^-tt-oits-Iy, adv. [Eng. solicitous ; -ly.] 
Io a solicitous or anxious manner; anxiously; 
with care or concern. 

rote : Sermons, rol. lii., Mr. 39 , 

so - H9- It - ous - n 6ss, s. [Eng. solicitous: 

-new.] The quality or state of being solicit- 
ous ; anxiety, care, concern, solicitude. 

, aot the greater difficulty of another* cur* 

fer/iL t $£ lt<nuneu oi th r for tb Inc."— Boyle : 

" 85-ll9'-I-trgss, s. [Eng. solicitor; -ess.] A 
female who solicits or petitions. 

* I ’ 1 *^® J la08t earnMt soUci tress, aa well u tha 

fairest. — Dryden: Cleomenet. (Ep. Ded.J 

88-119-It-ude, a. [Fr., from Lat. solidtu- 
dinen t, accns. of solicitudo, sollicitudo , from 
sollidtus = solicitous (q.v.); Sp. solicitud ; 
Ital. sollidtudine.] The quality or state of 
being solicitous ; anxiety, care, concern. 

" bly solicituds ia for the public,"— Macaulay : HisL 
Eng., ch. xviiL 

* so-li9-i-tu'-din-oiis, a. [Lat sollicitudo, 
genit sdlicitudinis = solicitude (q.v.X] Full 
of solicitude ; solicitous, anxious, concerned. 

"Rather carefully eollcltoua thao anxlooalT solid' 
tudinous. —Browne; Christian Morals, pu I., | xxiiiL 

8<Sl-Id, * solid©, a. As. [Fr. solide, from 
Lat solidum , accus. of solidus = firm, solid ; 
allied to Gr. oAos (Kolos) = >vhoie, entire ; Sp. A 
Ital. solido.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: ' 

(1) Having the constituent parts eo firmly 
connected that their relative positions cannot 
be altered without the application of sensible 
force ; possessing the property of excluding 
ail other bodies from the apace occupied hy 
itself ; hard, firm, compact, impenetrable. 

XT "Tempered ao, that neither keen 
Nor solid might reaiat that edge." 

MUton : P. L., vt m 

(2) Not hollow ; full of matter. 

(3) Having ail the geometrical dimensions : 
haring length, bresdth,aod thickness ; cubic- 
as, a solid foot. 

(4) Firm, compact, strong. 

, " Aooble pile, boilt after thia manner, which mate* 

It look very solid and majeatlc."— Addison : On Italy. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) Sound, strong ; not weakly. 

" If person* devote themaelve* to acleoce, they 
•boold oe well assured of a solid and strong coiutita- 
Uoajof body. — Watts: On the Mind. 

f2) Substantial, as opposed to frivolous, 
fallacious, or the like ; not empty or vaiD ; 
real, true, just, valid, strong. 

“,? < ! w * *d«»°e «o«ver may be arected 00 Ideal 

qnalltiea it reata lo apecutatioa only .' — Search : Light 
Of Nature, [totrod., p/xiTiil.) 7 V 


esta 


(3) Fioancially firm, safe, or sound ; well- 
itabiished, wealthy; haring plenty ofcapiUL 


* (4) Grave, aerious, solemn ; not frivolou* 
or light. 

"Theae, wanting wit, affect gravity, aod go by th* 

name of solid men ; and a solid man la, la plain Eng- 

Xiah, a aolemn looV— Dryden. (Todd.) 

(5) Given In a body ; united ; as, a solid 
vote. 

H. Bot. : Not hollow, (Used of a stem, Ac.) 

B. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A firm, compact body ; & body the con- 
stituent parts of which are ao firmly con- 
nected that their relative positions cannot be 
altered without the application of eensible 
force. It thns differs from a liquid, the parts 
or particles of which yieid to the slightest 
impression, and are easily made to move 
amongst each other. 

2. (PL): Solid food as distinguished from 
slops (q.v.X 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. (PI): The bones, flesh, Ac,, aa dis- 
tinguished from the blood, the chyle, and 
other fluids. 

2. Geom. : A magnitude possessing length, 
breadth, and thickness. [Volume.] The 
boundaries of aoiids are surfaces. 

H For the difference between solid and hard, 
see Hard. 


***!' what, fell, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 

or, wore, w 9 l* work, who, son ; mnte, oSb, cure, nnlto, enr, rtle. fall ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 
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solid-angle, *. An angle formed by 
three or more plane angles meeting in a point, 
but which are not in the same plane, as the 
angle of a die, the point of a diamond, Sc. 

solid-hoofed, a. Solidungulata ; with- 
out separate digits ; having the digits enclosed 
in a solid hoof. 

Solid-hoofed Pigs : 

Zool. : Pigs having solid hoofs, the terminal 
phalanges, Arming one solid bone, supporting 
an undivided hoof. Darwin coomders that 
this peculiarity has appeared at different times 

and places. In Texas however accoi^ng to 

Coues, there is a breed in which this modifi- 
cation is persistent. 

solid -measure, s. A measure for 
volumes, in which the uoits are each a cube 
of fixed linear measurement, as a cubic loot, 
yard, or the like, 
solid-newel, a. [Newel.] 
solid-problem, a. A problem which 
cannot be constructed geometrically, that is 
by the Intersections of straight lines and 
circles, but requires the introduction of some 
curves of a higher order, as the ellipse, para- 
bola, and hyperbola, which, being the sections 
of solids, give rise to the term solid problem. 
The algebraic solution of a solid problem 
leads to a cubic or a biquadratic equation 

solid-square, s- 

Mil : A square body of troops ; a body in 
which the ranke And files are equal. 

s8l-id-a-gin'-8-80, s. vl [W°d * oU f: 
ago, genit. solidagin(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
suff. -toe.} 

Pot. : A sub- tribe of Asteroideae. 

aSl-i-da'-gd, s. [Lat. solido - to unite, from 
the vulnerary qualities which have been attri- 
buted to some species. ( Hooker Amott , <rc.)j 
Bot. : Golden-rod, the typical genus of Soli- 
dsgine* (q.v.). Herbs often shrubby at the 
base : leaves alternate, entire or serrate-; In- 
volucre closely imbricated ; heads usually in 
acorpioid cymes, yellow; flnrete of the- ray 
few, in one row; pappus pilose, rough, 
in a single row ; achenaa terete. More than 
100 apeciea of thia genua belong to North 
America, largely to the United States, where 
their bright yellow flowers add greatly to the 
beauty of the autumn scenery. There are 
only a few apeciea elsewhere. The leaves of 
S. odora, a fragrant American speciea, have 
been used for tea. They are mildly tonic and 
astringent. 

* •Sl'-i-daire, a. [Fr.] Having community 
of interests and responsibilities; mutually 
responsible. 

•• Thsy would never have got their fast Vmii im such 
favourable terma if it were not euppewed that In that 
matter they wore solidaire with the mother country. 
—PaU MaCL Gazette, Sept. 9, IBM. 

* aSl'-I-dare, i. [Lat solidus = a piece of 
money.] A small piece of money. 

" Here's three toUdaret for thee."— Shaketp. .* THmcn 
qf Athens, iii. L 

*Sl-i-d&r'-i-ty, s. [Fr. sdidaHU ; a word 
borrowed from the French Communists. 
Coramuoity in gain and in loss, in good anc 
in evil reputa ; community of interests and 
responsibilities ; mutual responsibility exist- 
ing between two or more persona. 

“The moet familiar Instance i ol ^thi* solidarity ol 
interest* it the limitation of the hours of labour. — 
PaU Mall Gazette, Oct. 29. 1888. 

* sSl'-i-dar-jf, a. [Fr. solidaire.) The same 
as Solidaire (q.v.). 

* g8l -i-date, v.t. [Lat. solidatus, pa. par. of 
solUlo — to make firm or solid (q.v.).] To 
make firm or solid ; to consolidate. 

•’ Thlm ehlniog piece of Ice, . . . , 

Thy verse doe* validate and CTyetallli*. 

Cowley : The Mute. 

go-lld-i-fl a ble, a. [Eng. solidify; -able. 
Capable of being solidified or rendered solid. 

s^-lid-i-fl-ca-tion, *. [Fr.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : The act or process of solidi- 
fying ; the state of becoming solidified. 

3. Physics : The state of passing from 
liquid to a solid state. A body which under- 
goes this change emits heat, and, as a rule 
becomes heavier. 

* 8&-lid-¥-form, a. [Eng. solid; < connect.; 
and form.] Having the form or nature of * 
solid. (Poe: Works (1864), ii. 396.) 


sS-lid'-I-fy, v.t. & i. (Fr. solidifler, from 
Lat. solidus = aolid, and facio — to make.] 

A. Trans. : To make solid or compact. 

B, Intrans. : To become solid or compact. 

t sST-id-Ism, a. [Eng. solid; -ism; Fr. 
solidisme; Ger. solidismvs.] 

Med. : The theory which refers all diseases 
to alterations of tha solid parts of the bn man 
body, on the ground that oniy they are endued 
with vital properties, anbject to the impres- 
sion of morbific agents, and the seat of patho- 
logical phenomena. In all pathological in- 
vestigations the condition of both aolids and 
liquids is now taken into account. 

sol'-id ist, ». [Eng. tolld ; One who 

believes in or maintains the doctrine of 
solidism. 

85-lId'-i-ttf, a. [Fr. soliditS, from Lat. solidi- 
tatem, accus. of solidilas, from solidus — solid ; 
Ital. solidita. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being solid, firm, 
hanl, and compact ; firmness, hardness, com- 
pactness, solidness. (Opposed to fluidity.) ~ 

•‘The idee of solidity wo receive hy our tonch."- 
lodte : Hum. Cnderst.. bk. iL, ch. lv. 

2. Fulness of matter. (Opposed to hollow- 
ness.) 

*• hu leene* end ermes *o thick*, that to th« eyo 
It «bew’d a ooluiune for solidity. 

Chapman: Earner; Odyuey xxuL 

3. Strength or stability ; massiveness. 
i. Strength, firmness, stability. 

« The very laws which at first give the government 
solidity."— Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. iL 

5. Moral firmness, strength, validity, truth, 
certainty, weight. 

"A disgraceful and rmpleaeant aUtutlon for a man 
who MsertT^ith conftdeuc* end wontd affect solidity 
of argument"— Bp. Hortley : Sermon z, voL il., *er. 18. 

IL Georru : The quantity of apace occupied 
by a solid body ; aolid or cnbic content or 
contents ; the number of timea that a volume 
or solid contains another volume or solid, 
taken as a unit of measure; or, the ratio of 
the unit of voiume to the given volume. 

sSl'-id-lfo adv. [Eng. solid; - ly .] 

1. In a aolid manner ; firmly, densely, com- 
pactly. 

2. in a solid body. 

*» The Boman Catholic* have all voted solidly for tha 
Tori**." — Dally Telegraph, Nov. 26, 1886. 

• 3. Firmly, truly ; on solid or good grounds ; 
authoritatively. 

— Waterland: Work*, iL IS*. 

sSl'-id-nSfl «,«. [Eng. solid; -iuss.] 

1. The quality or state of being aolid, dense, 
or compact; eolidity. 

« The cloeeneu and toUdneu of the wood and pith 
of the oak*,” — Bacon : Nat. But., § 885. 

2. Soundness, strength, truth, validity, as 
of arguments, reasons, principles, &C. 

“ Bat must I need* want solidneu, became 
By metaphor* I *peak ? " Banyan : Apology. 

ftSl'-id-fcm, a. [Lat., neut. sing, of solidus = 
solid.] 

1. Arch. : The die of a pedestal. 

2. Scots Law : A complete sura, 
fr To be bound in solid um : To be bound for 

the whole debt, though only one of several 
obligants. When several debtors are bound, 
each for his own share, they are said to be 
bound pro raid . 

• gil-Id-tin-gij la, ». pi. (Lat. wii*u = 
whole, entire, aod ungula= a hoof.] 

Zool : A lapsed group, equivalent to the 
modern Equidae (q.v.). 

sdl-Id-ttA'-gu-lar, s8l-Id : uA'-gTJ-loua, 

a. [Soli dun o til a.] Pertaining to the Son- 
duogula (q.v.); h&vlQg hoofs that are whole 
or not cloven. 

i< ft U plainly **t down hy Aristotle, an hors* ana 
all tolidutigulout or whole-hoofed animal* hav* no 
giXL’— Browns : Vulgar Errourt, bk. UL, ch. iL 


time of Alexander Severns to the old Homan 
an reus, a coin of tha value of five dollars, 
according to the present value of gold, 

* ao-ll-f Id -I-an, s. & a. [Lat. solus = alone, 
and Jides = faith.] 

A. As subst. : One who maintains that faith 
alone, without works, is sulficlent for justifi- 
cation. 

" Ahlo to strangle th* belief of a SoHJldian. m — Cleve- 
land: IForJfc* (*<1. 1699). p- 88. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Solifidian- 
lsm (q.v.) ; holding the doctrines of the Soli- 
fidians. 

A iolijtdian Chrletlan U a nalllfidUn P*g*n «jnd 
confutes hi* tongue with hi* heud. —leltham. 
Reeoleet, pt. IL. re*. 47. 

so-li-fld-i-an-Ijm, t. [Eng. solijldian; 
•ism.] 

Church Hist. : The doctrine that faith is the 
whole of religion, auch doctrine being pre- 
ceded by an erroneous definition of faith. 

It is of two forms : one resting the whole of 
religion in the reception of correct dogma hy 
the intellect ; tha other, in an inner senaa or 
persuasion of the man that God’s promises 
belong to him. Both lead to Antinomiao m 
The term was often applied by controversialists 
to the Lutheran doctrine of justification by 
faith. [Justification, II. 4. (1).J 

“It 1» easily «eeo that SoliildlanUm, to Lb®th It* 
form*, destroy* the nuturo of faith. — McClmtock A 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit., 1*. 861. 

* sd'-H-form, a. [Lat. sol , genit. soils = the 
sun, and format form.] Formed like the 
eun ; resembling the sun. 

« Light, aod eight and the «eelog faculty, m*y both 
of them rightly be asid to be tollform things, or of kin 
to the «un ,—Cudworth : Intel. Syetem, p. 204. 

SO-Ul'-^-quize, t>.i. [Eng. soliloqufy); -Ue.] 
To utter a soliloquy ; to talk to one s aelf. 

rert.wrt, U. 

ft6 -liI -6-qu^, * so-Ul-o quic, s. [Lat 

soliloquium (a word which St. Augustine of 
Hippo claimed to have invented (Sol iloq . , 2. 7.), 
from solus = alone, and loquor = to apeak ; 
Fr. soliloque; 8p. & Ital. soliloquio.] 

1. A talking to one’s self; a monologue; 
a talking or discourse of a person alone, or 
not addressed to others, even where other* 
are present 

** Seek* from his toliloquy relief." 

Qarth: Z>/ip*ruary. 

2. A 'written composition reciting what a 
person is supposed to say to himself. 

“ The Whole poem 1* a tolUogvy -'Solomon U tea 
person that speaks : he U at once the hero and the 
author ; hut hetelis u* very often what other* say to 
him."— Prior. 

sST-i-pgd, B6l'-i-p6de, a. [Solipedis.1 An 
animal belonging to the Solipedes (q.v.). 

" Sollpedet, or flrm fcoted animals, as horsey wuea 
and mnle*. are In mighty number. — Browne . Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. vL, ch. vL 

* aS-Hp'-S-dal, • sS-Hp'-S-dotis, a. [Eng. 

soliped; -aZ, *otw.] Having hoofs which are 
not cloven ; soliduogular. 


t sSl-Xd-un'-gu-late, a. & s. [Solidunqola.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the Solidungula 
(q.v.). 

B. As subst.: A quadruped belonging to 
the Solidungula. 

8 Sr4d-us [Lat.] 

Rom. Antiq.i The name given after the 


* sS-lIp'-i-dey, * s5 lip'-f-da, s. pi. [Mod. 
Lat., from Lat. solidipes= whole-hoofed.] 

Zool. : Synonyms of Solidungula (q.v.). 
The first form was Introduced hy d’Azyr, the 
second by Cuvier. 

• Bo-lf-so'-qui-oiis, a. [Lat. sol = the sun, 
and sequor — to follow.] Following the course 
of the sun : as, a sclisequious plant. 

aol'-i-taire, *. [Fr., from Lat. toliiariut — 
solitary (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. One who lives in solitude; a reclnse, 
a hermit. 

•' Often have I been going to possession ol 

tranquillity, when your conversation has spoiled me 
for a tolitairer—Pope, [Todd.) 

2. An ornament for the neck or ears ; an 
article of jewellery in which a single preiuou* 
atone is set ; a stud. 

3. A game so called, which can be played 
by one person alone. It is played on a board 
indented with thirty-three or thirty-aeveu 
hemispherical hollows, in which an equal num- 
ber of halls is placed. One ball being re- 
moved, the object of the player is to remove 
all the other balls except one by taking them 
as in the game of draughts. 

4 . Various games at cards which may be 
played by one person. 


= fc 


bSU. b^; ptfat. cat. 5 ell, chorus, 5 hln. bench; go^m 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -alon = shun ; -pen. - 5 km = zhun. -cions, -tioua. sious an 
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soli tarian. —Solomon 


It Ornithology : 

1. Pezophaps solitaria. [Pezophaps.] 

2. Ptilogonys armillatus. About eight Inches 
long ; upper parts blue-gray ; cheeks black ; 
breast ash-gray, paler on belly. It Is uoted 
for the sweetness of Us aoog. 

M A» far u I know tba'food of the Solitaire is ax 
dtuiTeljr beme*. — Gosse : Bird* of Jamaica, y. 204. 

* ■6l-i-tar'-I-an, t. (Lat. solitariux = soli 
tary.] A hermit, a recluse. 

"’All th* dispersed monks *nd other eolitariaru of 
Italy. — Twisdtn : Monastic Life. 

* s5l-I-ta-ri'-g-ty, *. [Eng. solitary; -fry.] 
The quality or state of being solitary ; soli 
tariness. 

“The first Ood end Kins, immovable. cod alwey 

ntmUuing in the soltiariety of his Dm uiiity." ChiI~ 

forth, : 1 nttU, System, p. sift. 

SOl-I-tarlljr, odr. [Eng. solitary ; -ly.] In 
a solitary manner ; in solitude ; alone, singly 
without company. 

M Christian *u walking solitarily hr himself."— 
Bun yan - Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

sSl'-i-tar-I-ncss, « sol-l-tar-l-nes, s. 

[Eng. solitary; -mess.] 

1. The quality or state of being solitary 
alone, or by one's self. 

* Lyrs In oontcmpUtton »nd solttarlna.*— Tyndall 
Workee, p. is*. 

2. The quality or state of being deserted or 
solitary; solitude, loneliness. (Said of places.) 

* sfa-I-t&r'-I-tft a. [Eng. solitary; - ty .] 
Solitude, seclusion. 

‘‘Abandoned at ones to sotitarity and penary."— 
— JT. Taylor of Norwich: Memoirs, i£ SSL 

Sfo-i-tar'-i-us, s. [Lat. = solitary.] 

Astron. : A small constellation, established 
by Lemonnier, above Centanrus, and near the 
tail of Hydra. The largest star is of tile 
sixth magnitude. 

■$l'-I-tar-& * sol-l-tar-ie, a. & *. [Fr. 
solitaire, from Lat. solitarius, from solitas = 
=: loneliness, from solus = alone : Sp. <& Port, 
sofiiarfo.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 


2. Not mnch visited or frequented ; retired, 
secladed ; remote from society ; lonely. 

" Alone within bar solitary hut." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ▼. 

3. Passed or spent alone or without com 
pany ; lonely : as, a solitary life. 

• 4. Away from the sounds of human life 
still, gloomy, dismal. 

w " to™ 

5. Single, Individual, only, sole, unique : 
as, a solitary example. 

H, Bot. : Growing singly. A solitary flower 
h usually situated in the axil of a leaf, less 
frequently at the apex of a stem or of a acape. 

* B, As subst. ; One who lives alone or in 
solitude ; a hermit, a recluse. 

“ the Gary’s cheek 

Confeee d the power of nature." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. tL 

IT Solitary simply denotes the ahuence of 
all lieinga of the same kind : thus a place is 
solitary to a man where there is no human 
being but himself ; and it is solitary to a brute 
when there are no brutes with which it can 
bold society. Desert conveys the idea of a 
plsce made solitary by being shunned, from its 
unfitness as a place of residence ; all deserts 
are places of such wildness as eeera to frighten 
away almost all inhabitants. Desolate con* 
veya the idea of a place made solitary , or bare 
of inhabitants, and all traces of habitation, 
by violent mesna ; every country may become 
desolate which is exposed to the inroads of a 
ravaging army. (Crabb.) 

solitary-ants, s. pi. 

Entom. : The Mutillidae (q.v.). 
solitary-bees, s. pi. 

Enfcn*. • Bees not living, like Apts meUijlca, 
the Bombi, Ac., in society. They consist only 
of true males and true females. Some form 
their nests in old posts or the trunks of ireea, 
others in the stems of plants of which the 
pith is eseily extracted, or in cut reeds, and 
many hurrow in the ground or Io the mortar 


of old walls. The cells are made of earthy or 
vegetable materials, and there are not the 
fine hexagonal combs of the genua Apis. 

solitary-confinement, s. 

Law: Confinement apart from other prisoners 
and with oo society of any kind. In England 
the present law prohibits the solitary confine- 
ment of a prisoner for more than onamonih 
at a time or more than three months in one 
year. 

solitary-glands, s. pL 

Anat. : Sirnpla glands. [Gland, a., % (4).] 
solitary-snipe, «. [Snipe, II.] 
solitary-wasps, a. pi. 

Entom. : Tha Eumenidse ; wasps not living 
In society. They consist of true males ami 
true females, and have deeply-toothed or bifid 
tarsal clawa, and generally long, slender man- 
dibles. They are a little smaller than social 
wasps, are often hlack, with the thorax spot- 
ted and the abdomen with yellow rings. They 
breed in holes in eandy banks, decaying wood, 
or old walla, to which they bring stares o ’ 
caterpillars, Ac., for the sustenance of the 
future lannee. 

s5r-I-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. solitudo, from 
solus =. alone, aingle ; Ital. solitudine.] 

L The state or condition of being alone ; a 
lonely life ; loneliness. 

“ O solitude t whan ere the cberm* 

That m£m lure »cen In thy face ?" 

Cowper: Alexander Selkirk. 

2. Remoteness from society ; seclusion, lon^ 
liness : as, the solitude of a wood, Ac. 

3. A lonely place ; a desert. 

* s6 -liv'-a-gant, * sS-Hv'-a-gous, o. 

[Lat. solus — alone, and vagans, pr. par. of 
vagor = to wander.] Waadering alone. 


" A description of the Impure drudge ; . . . that is 
• solioagant or aolit ary vagrant."— Qra nger : 


- — .y- 

Ecclesiastes, p. U. 


so-live', s. [Fr.] 

Build.: A joiat, rafter, or piece of wood, 
either alit or sawed, with which bnildera lay 
their ceilings. 

sol'-lar, * sol -ere, * sol-lare, ». [Lat. 
solarium = a gallery or balcony exposed to 
the sun, from sol = the sun.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : An open gallery or bal- 
cony, at the top of a house, exposed to the 
sun ; a loft, a garret, an apple-room. 

” The rec&rrtiice Df endue from the nmi into loft* 
end sollars. —Bolinshed; Descript. England, bk. 1L, 
en. xviiL 

2. Mining: 

(1) One of the platforms at the ends of the 
auccessive ladders in a mine. 

(2) A mine entrance. 

sSl-lcc'-S-td (o as ?h), adv. [ItaL] 

Music : A direction denoting that tha muslo 
is to be performed with care. 

• sol-ler-Sf, a. [Fr., dimlii. of 0. Fr. soller 
= a slipper.] 

Old Cost. : One of the overlapping plates 
that formed the iron shoe of an armed knight; 
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hence, often applied to the ahoe itself, which 
varied somewhat in shape at different periods. 

“ T k« too* of tha soller els *re m*da preposterously 
* * n . ^nformity irnh th* *hoo* of \he period."! 

Knight : Piet. But. Eng., IL 8M. 

S&'-ljf-gi s. [Named after Mr. Richard Hors- 
man Solly, F.R.S., a vegetable physiologist 
and anatomist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pittosporacese. Climbing 
ehrube, with blue fiawera In cymes opposite 
to the leaves, introduced into British gardeua 
from Australia and Tasmania. 

s51-ml-zate', * sdl-mi sate', v.{. To 

practice solmization (q.v.). f 

sol-mlza’-tion, sol-mi-aa-tion, s. PFr 

solmiser = to sol-fa. (See def.)J 
Music : The art of singing certain syllables 
to the notes of the musical scale, as opposed 
to the use of a vowel sound, such as a (a A) t 


(o), ( (e), Ac. The earliest known form in oj* 
among the Greeks was to, rt, nj, T », pro- 
nounced probably ta, te, ti f to. The l«ai» of 
our present system is to be found io that of 
Guido d’Arezzo, in the eleventh century, wh<* 
named hie six notes ut, re, mi, fa, sol , la, after 
the initial notes of a Latin hyinn. [Scale.] 
This system was grsdually superseded in this 
country hy the repetition of fa, sol , la for the 
six notes of the scale, from any starting-point, 
the syllable ml being reserved for the leading 
note ouly : thus, fa, sol, la, fa, sol, la, mi, Jh. 
But where this ayatem wes not adopted the 
name it t was gradually rejected in favour of 
do in this country, and si was the name 
given to the seventh degree. We now reach 
the seven recurring syllables, do, re, mi, fa soL 
la, si; but about the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Boiagelou, a Frenchman, suggested 
the following chromatic series, do (or otk <fe, 
re, ma, mi, fa,jl, sol, fe, la, sa, si. This idea 
has been improved and expanded in the Tonic 
sol-fa eystem as now used. The use of sol-fa 
syllables gives to the singer merely a rough 
notion of tones and semitones; It gives no 
clue to the mathematical ratios, or “propor- 
tion," of notes. 

so'-lo (pi. sd'-los, so'-li), s. [ItaL, Gran 
Lat. solus = alone.] 

Music : X tune, air, or strain to be played 
by a aingle instrument or sung by a single 
voice, with or without accompaniment, which 
should always be strictly subordinate. 

" ^ “°t * l*boum or h&ndicrafUmtn ttwt. fm 

cool of the evening, doe* not rclier* hiuuoli with 
solos and sonata* 1 Toiler, No. 222. 

solo-organ, s. 

Music: A manual or clavier of an otsstl 
having associated with it stops which, for the 
most part, are intended for use aoio— in sifttuk 
notes as opposed to chords. 

solo-stop, s. 

Music: 

1. A stop or register of a solo organ. 

2. Any etop which can be used to ainria 
notes. 

* sdl'-^-gr&ph, s. [Lat. sol = the 6un,xnd 
Gr. ypdjpw (graphs) = to write, to draw.] 

PJwtog. : A picture taken by the talbotypa 
or calotype process. 

so'-lo-lst, s. [Eng. solo; -isf.] One wh« 
sings or performs alone, with or without the 
aid of accompaniment. 

" An Jnmwrnhla difficnlty seems to b* found hi tk» 
moctAiice of tii# io?oi$t§ to anderUki tha mutic.*— 
Pall Mali Gazette, No v. 96. 18 Sk 

Sol'-6 mon, .. [Gr. 2 oAdm.«v (Solomon), laXw 
PMtv (Salomon) ; Heb. (Shelomoh) = the 

peaceful one, Solomon ; CSbi (shalom)= peace- 
ful, from (sAafom) = to be safe, to be at 
peace.] 

Script. Biog. : The younger son of David 
and Bathsheba (2 Sam. xii 24 ; I Chro*. iiL 
6). He was proclaimed king in opixwKioa 
to Adonijah by David’s orders just before his 
death (1 Kings i. 5-53). Asking from God “an 
understanding heart” to qualify him forjudg- 
ing the people, he was made the wisest of 
men (iiL 5-28, iv. 31, &c.) “He spake three 
thousand proverbs, and his songs were a thou- 
sand and five” (iv. 82); he “spake also of 
plants and aoimals” (S3), and built the first 
Temple (vi.). He lived in great magnificence 
fiv. 22-28, vii. 1-12, x.X and Israel, though toe 
heavily taxed (xii. to), enjoyed great pro- 
sperity under his rule (iv. 20, 21). In fawoM 
age he had an extensive harem of Gentile 
women, by whom he was led into idolatry, 
and the way was prepared for the disrupUoa 
of the kingdom, the limits of which were 
wider than at any previous or subsequent 
period (iv. 21, xi.X By the received Hebrew 
chronology, Solomon was born abont ac 1033. 
His reign of forty years (xL 42) extended from 
B.a 1015 to 975. 

IT (1) The Song of Solomon : 

Old Test. Canon: Heb. tTVTn (Skir 
hasshirim), Sept.’Ao-p.a iafjnsTwv (Asma asmir 
tdn), Vulg. Canticum Canticorum , all = the 
Song of Songs [Canticles], the arm* 
more beaotifol or more excellent than all 
others. It stands in the A.V. and Septnagint 
between Ecclesiastes and Iexiah, ana in the 
Hebrew Bible between Job and Ruth. The 
external evidence that it formed part of tha 
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Jewish canon Is unimpeachable, almost the 
only point connected with the hook about 
which there has been no controversy. The 
chief disputes have turoed on the method of 
interpretation. Three views have been enter- 
tamed : (1) that it should be taken literally 
is a poetic description of actual occurrences, 
or, perhaps, of conceptions like those of a 
modern novel ; (2) that it Is a spiritual alle- 
gory : and (3) (a combination of both views) 
that it has a literal meaning typifying apjntu&l 
truth. The second hypothesis arose in the 
Jewish Church prior to a.d. 90, for in that 
year the Sanhearim decided In its favour. 
The Talmudists strongly held it, and It has 
ever since been the prevalent view among the 
Jews. They believe that the Beloved (it. 
8 9 16, <fcc.) is God, his loved one (li. 10-1S, 
&c.) the Jewish nation and Church, and the 
theme of the hook his dealings with his 
people from the time of the Exodus, or even 
from the call of Abraham to the coming of 
the Messiah, and the building of the third 
temple. This explanation soon found ita way 
into the Christian Church, and prevailed till 
Origeu substituted for it the view, now gene- 
rally received, tliat the Beloved is Christ and 
his love the Christian Church. (See the head- 
lngs in the A. V. to the several chapters.) 
Theodore of Mopsuestia Introduced the typi- 
cal explanation ’ r " D ' pilv fig 


ilanation that the Song primarily cele- 
brated the marriage of Solomon with Pharanh a 
/■« IK i Ir o±\ This view is 


daughter "(I Kings hh 1 Jx. 24). This view is 
still held by many. 

The literal view and the uncanonicity of 
the Song were maintained about the time of 
oar Lord by the School of Shammai, in oppo- 
sition to that of Hillel, who adopted the alle- 
gorical interpretation. It aruse again among 
the Jews about a.d. 1100, and still has 
supporters. 8ebastian Castellio (1515-1563) 
timidly suggested it in the Reformed Church, 
and wished the work removed from the 
Canon. Jacobi (1771), Herder 11778), Ewald 
(1826), Dr. Pye Smith (1818-21), Dr. Davidson 
(1S56), and many others also took the literal 
view. Some held that if the work had no 
spiritual reference it should be deemed uncs- 
nonical ; others maiotained that the sanctity 
of virtue as courtship and marriage, as op- 
posed to polygamy and seduction, was a 
theme worthy of a place in Scripture. Dr. 
Ginslmrg, who bolds this opinion, considers 
that the book, which Ire divides into five 
sections, celebrates the fidelity to her lover 
of a humble village maid betrothed to a shep- 
herd, and her successful resistance to the 
arts with which King Solomon tried to induce 
ber to enter hla harem. He dues not believe 
that it was written by Solomon, but that it 
w«a composed just after his age. It is not 
directly quoted In the New Testament. 

(2) The Wisdom of Solomon : [Wisdom]. 

Solomon's puzzle, «. 

Boh : Sedum Telephlum, 

Solomon's seal, a 

Bof. : Polygonatum multijlorum, and the 

genus Polygonatum (q.v). The stem is terete, 
and two to three 
feet high ; the 
leaves, which are 
three to four inches 
long, are alternate, 
aub-bifarious, and 
second; the pedun- 
cles with two to 
five flowers ; the 
perianth is tubular 
campanulate, 
greenish-white ; 
the berry blae- 
black. It is wild 
in England, but in 
Scotland and Ire- 
land ia generally 
an eaeape. The 
young leaves have 
sometimes been 
eaten 
table. 
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1. Flower. 2. Longitudinal 
Seotlon of Flower. 


sSl-DU-feid'-^-a, *• pl* [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
solpuga (q.v.), slid Gr. «I5 <k («tdo$) = form,] 

ZooL : A tropical or subtropical order of 
Arachnida, with one family, Gakodidea or 
Galeodidae(q. v. ), containing five genera : Uhax, 
iEllopus, Galeodea, Solpuga, and Gluvia, cha- 
racterized by the sub divisions of the tarsal 
joints of the second, third, and fourth pairs of 
legs. They are nocturnal in hablte sod ex- 
tremely pugnacious, but it is doubtful whether 
they are venomous. 

t sol-pu'-gi-dcj, t sSl-pu-gf-dso, *. pi. 

[SOLCUOIDEA.] 

ZooL : The same as Galeodhls (q.v.). 

* sol-stead, *. [Lat. sol = the san, and Eng. 
stead.) The same as Solstice (q.v.). 

••If it b« gathered about the lumam eoltteadf— 
p. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxvL, ch. v. 

sSl'-stice, S. (Fr., from Lat. solatium = lit. 
a point (in the ecliptic) at which the sun 
seems to stand atill : aoZ = the san, and stltum 
for statum, pa. par. of sisto, a reduplicated 
form of sto,— to stand; Sp. <fc Fort, solstu no; 
Ital. solstizio.) 

. • 1. OrcL Lang. : A stopping or standing 

still of the sun. 

“ Tb# ropenmturri tolttioe of the «m la the day* of 
Jo*hiiA " — Sir T. Mrowa*. ( Webeter.) 

2. Astronomy : 

(1) (PI.): The solstitial points (q.v.). 

(2) The time at which the sun stands for a 
little at one or other of the solstitial points 
before again moving back obliquely towards 
the equator. The sammer solstice of the 
northern hemisphere Is on J une 21, the winter 
oa Dec. 22; the summer solstice in the 
southern hemisphere is on Dec. 22, the 
wiater on June 21. [Cancer, Capricorn.] 

sSl-str-tlal, * sol str-tlall (t as sb), a. 

[Fr. solstitial, solsticial.) 

1. Pertaining or belonging to the solstices. 

->The tummer toletitiall troplcke.*— P. Holland: 
plinie, bk. IL. eh. ixx. 

2. Happening at a solstice, or at mid- 

eummer. ^ ^ _ . . 

"Slrlur parehed with heat 
Solstitial the green herb," Philips : Cider, Ml L 

solsrtltlal-colure, s. [Colube.] 
solstitial - points, s. pi. Those two 
points in the ecliptic which are farthest from 
the equator, and at which the sun arrives at 
the time of a solstice. The distance of each 
fn>m the equator is equal to the obliquity of 
the ecliptic, about 23* 27'. 

sSl l)-toil'-M& s. [Eng. soluble ; * Ity .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The Quality or state of being sol able ; 
that quality of a substance which makes it 
susceptible of solution ; susceptibility of being 
dissolved In a fluid. 

- By ltr colour, weight, ind tol ability In aq. regia.* 
—Locke: Ham. Understand., bk. HI., cn. lx. 

* 2. Capability of being solved, resolved, 
answered, cleared up, or disentangled : as, 
the solubility of a problem. 

II. Bof. (Of a pericarp) : Separation at the 
transverae contractions into several closed 
portions, as in Ornithopue. 

sSl'-n-ble, • 801-u-bll, <*• [Fr. soluble, from 
Lat.' solubilis, from solutus, pa. par. of so Ivo 
= to dissolve ; Sp. soluble; Ital. so labile.] 

I. Capable of being dissolved in a fluid ; ad- 
mitting or capable of solution ; dissolvable. 

* 2. Relaxed. 

’•Ale 1* their eating and drlnklog imrely. which 
keep* their bodiee clear and soluble, — Beaum, * Piet.: 
Scornful Lady , lv. L 

* 3,' Capable of beiag solved, resolved, 
answered, cleared up, or disentangled, as a 
prohlera, doubt, question, &c. 


Zol-pU 'ga, 5 . [Lat. solpuga, sollpuga, sal- 
jmga — prob. Galeodes arenoides .] 

ZooL : A genus of Galeodidse (q.v.) ; tarsi of 
the second and third pairs of legs four-jointed, 
of the fourth pair seven -jointed, 
aol'-pn-gfd, s. [Solpuoidea.] Any Indi- 
vidual of the Solpugides (q.v.). 

“The muscular system of Snlpugid* appear* to be 
yery similar to that of other Arachnida. — Encyc. 
Brit. (ed. 9th), 1L 28L 


soluble glass, s. 

Chem. : An impure alkaline silicate, pre- 
pared by fusing for five or six hours a mixture 
of quartz, carbonate of soda or carbonate of 
potash, and powdered charcoal, pulverising 
the fused mass, boiling with water for three 
or four hours, and concentrating the solution 
to a sp. gr. of 1 ‘24 to 1 -26. It is used to render 
textile fabrics less cnmbustible, and as a 
vamiah to preserve stone. The soda coin- 
pound ia largely used by calico-printers and 
soap manufacturers. 

sSl'-U-ble-nSss, *. [Eng. soluble; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being soluble ; solubility 


so'-liim, *. [Lat.= ground.] 

Scots Law ; Ground ; a piece of ground. 

so'-lus (fern, so'-la), a. [Lat.] Alone. (Used 
in dramatic directions or the like : as, Enter 
the kiog solus.) 

80 -lute', a, [Lat. solutus, pa. par. of solvo=a 
to loose, to melt.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Loose, free, discursive. 

”A» to the interpretation of the Scripture* #o?u»« 
Mid at Urge, there have beeu diver* kiucU.''— UavMi 
Advancement of Learning. 

2. Relaxed ; hence, merry, joyous. 

" A brow eolute. and ever-laughlug eye,* 

Young : Eight Thought*, IL 679. 

3. Soluble : as, a solute salt. 

II, Bot. : Completely separate from the 

neighbouring parts. 

* s6 lute'. v.L [Solute, a.) 

1. To dissolve. *“ 

2. To resolve, to answer, to confnte. 

•• Witb thie special note of remembrance ta the 
margin, M. JueU allegation toluted.”— Jewell : Reply, 
p. laa. 

3. To absolve. 

M Without the blynde buaelug* of a papl*t may oe 
ainne be toluted."— Bale : Image, pt, li. 

s6-lu'-tlon, 1 80 -lu-cI-on, s. [Fr. soLitfon, 
from Lat. solutionem, accua. of solutio — a 
loosing, from solutus, pa. par. of solvo — to 
loose, to melt; Sp. solucion; Ital. tolusione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of separating the parts of any 
body ; disruption, breach. 

* 2. Diseolution, disunion. 

*"TbU lolutton of the nonU or Bplrtls of wicked men 

•ad demon* from their vehicle*. —More : Imwiort. of 
the Soul. bk. iiL. cb. xviiL 

* 3. Release, deliverance, discharge. 

4. In the same sense as II. 1. 

5. The act of solving, explaining, answer- 
ing, or clearing up. as a problem, question, 
doubt ; the state of being solved, explained, 
answered, or cleared up. 

" Helleo took® on her 
Tb’ orient* tolutlon, «utd did tbi* prefer. 

Chapman: Homer ; Odvttcy XT. 

6. That which serves to solve, explain, 
answer, or clear up ; a problem, question, 
doubt, or the like ; explanation, resolution. 

“Two sentence*, 'It Is very com to oo,’ or ’It U very 
strange.' niski at once the *um Mid the detail of their 
philosophy And of tholr belief, and are to them a tola, 
tion of All difficulties ." — Bishop Hartley : Sermon* 
V*L L, *or. IL 

II. Technically: 

1. Chem. : A term applied to the product of 
the action, as well as the action itself, whereby 
a eolid or gaseous body in cootact with a 
liquid, Suffers liquefaction ; or to the union 
of one liquid with another when each is 
capable of taking up only n limited quantity 
of the other. The eolutiou of a solid in a 
liquid is usually attended with a fall of tem- 

E erature, excepting where solutionis preceded 
I y the formation of a definite chemical com- 
pound. The solution of one liquid with 
another occurs without change of tempera- 
ture, excepting in cases in which chemical 
union takes place, as in the dilution of sul- 
phuric acid with water. The solvent power 
of liquids, with few exceptions, ia increased 
by rise of temperature. 

2. Civil Law: Payment; satisfaction of a 
creditor. 

3 Math.: The operation of fiadiog sacb 
values for the anknown parts as will satisfy 
the conditions of the problem. Problems 
may be solved algebraically or geometrically. 
The term is frequently used to denote the 
answer or result of the operation itself. 

4. Pathol. : The termination of a disease, 
either with or without critical signs. Applied 
also to a crisis. 

6. Pharm. : A watery preparation, either of 
inorganic substances or of certain definite 
active organic principles. ( Garrod .) 

" Amtwui, to procure *leep, recommends a tofntion 
ofoplnm la water to foment the foreh**A —A rbuth- 
not. 


* sol -u-tlve, a. [Fr. solutif; Sp. & IteL 
soZurivo.] 

1. Tending to dissolve ; loosening, laxative. 
•• Though It would oot b« *o *b*ter»i ve, o;xmiug. «nd 

tolutim a* meAd, yet It will be more lenitive in *nArp 
dUeftaeA"— Baoon. 

2. Capable of being dissolved or looaeoed. 

«m. |W. vu !/■ u< - * 

ML !*>*; ptf&t, 1<RM; cat. S eU, choms. ? hla. bench; go. gem; thin. pUs; .In, a,; expect, ^enophome^at. -ing. 
-clU -tiaV=sbcn. 'tion, -sion = shun ; -pon, ^ion = zbun. -cions. -tioTU. -^on. = rtiii.. -ble. -die, 4c. = bd. dpL 
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Solva-some 


$Sl'-vgt, s. [See def. of compound,] 

Solva-group, s. 

Geal. : A group of Lower Cambrian Rocks, 
consisting of Purple, Red. and Gray Grit flags 
and slates, with Crustaceans (Ostracoda and 
Trilobltes). Found at Solva, near St. Davids, 
Pembrokeshire, the llarlech Mountain*, Bray 
Head, &c. (Etheridge.) 

•Sl'-va-bH'-K-t *. [Eng. solvable ; -ity.] 

1 . Capabiiity of being solved ; solubility. 

2. The quality or state of being solvent, or 
able to pay all just debts. 


i 8 l -va-blo, *s5l'-v!-ble, a. [Fr. = payable.] 
1 . Capable of being solved, reaolved, or ex- 
plained 


** I do not inqnlre how or where, becatue it la not 
solvible. —Bale : Orig. of Mankind, p M. 

* 2. Capable of being paid 


"A *et tans m* solvable oat of the exchequer.'— 
fuller : Church But., vi. * 28 . 

* 3. Solvent. 


in 


* Be sure their rntn are soltab' sf— Wycherley : Lo 99 
a Woodi UL l 


* gfil'-va-ble-n&ss, *. (Eng. solvable; -ness.) 
Solvability. 


fc^lve, v.t. [Lat. sol vo = to loosen, to relax, to 
solve, for seluo, from se = apart, and luo = to 
loosen ; Sp. & Port, solver ; Ital. solwra.] 

1. To explain or clear up the difficulties in ; 
to free from difficulty or perplexity ; to make 
clear ; to give or furnish a eolation of, 

** Nor ooold this difficulty her* been solved, if tho 
Seri r turn had not solmd St for us.' — Gilpin; Sermon s, 
VoL lii., eer. SI 


* 2. To put an end to ; to stopu 

** He would sols* high dispute 
With ooo]ugsl carenee. Milton: P. A, Till 16. 


3. To operate upon by calculation or 
mathematical processes, so as to bring out the 
required result : as. To solve a problem. 


8&lve, i. [Solve, v.) Solution. 

“ The toll is this, thst thou dost common grow.* 
Bhakcsp. : Bonnet 69. 
f. [Eng. sotven( t); -ey.] The 
quality or state of being solvent ; ability to 
pay all just debts or claims. 


** The debtor prescribing ... the mediam of his 
edeency to the creditor.'— Burke: French Revolution. 

•Sl'-v^nd, s. [Let solvendus t fut. pass. par. 
of solvo = to solve (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A eubstance designed to be dis- 
solved, as distinguished from a solvent (q.v.). 

8Sl'~v$nt, a. & s. [Lat. solvens, genit. soU 
ventis, pr. par. of solvo = to solve (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

L Having the power or quality of dissolving. 

2. Able to pay or meet all just debts or 
claims. 


He [the good mmnl thlnki God ahondantly solvent 
and bliuself never the poorer for laying eat in hi 
behalf.**— Sorrow : Sermons, voL L, aer. 3L 


3. Sufficient to meet and pay all just debts 
Or claims. 


‘‘The director* and other then-bolder* contended 
that th* company wa* solvent."— Btnndard, Oct. S, l&ss, 

B* As substantive : 


1. Chem.: Any liquid or menstruum which 
may be employed to absorb or take up into 
solution a solid, a gas, or other liquid. 

2. Fig.: That which reduces and takes up; 
as, money Is the universal solvent (of debt). 


b6v -ver, a. [Eng. solv(e); -er.J One who oi 
that which eolvea or explains. 

• sol'-vi-ble, a. [Solvable.] 


* Sol'-jr, adv. [Solelv.] 

* som, a. [Some.] 

BO-ma-, pref. [Soma to-.] 

sd'-ma, s. [Sansc. = ( 1 ) the moon, (2) (see 

(ICfe)* J 

Compar. Religions: A plant growing in 
Northern India, probably AscUpias acida, 
from which in Vedic times was manufactured 
an intoxicating liquor, acceptable not merely 
to men, but to the gods, whom it was sup- 
posed to animate to great achievements. 


fio-mftj', a [Bengalee, Ac. =a society.] (See 
etym. and compound.) 

IT Brahmd Somdj , Brahma Samdj : 

Compar. Religions : A Hindoo tbeistic sect, 


existing chiefly in Bengal. It was founded 
by a Brahman of high descent, Rammohun 
Roy. Born about 1774, at the ago of sixteen 
he began to attack the idolatry of modern 
Hindooism, and continued to do bo through- 
out Ida lire, on the ground that it was 
not countenanced by the Vedas (q.v.), and 
translated the Vedant (an old summary of 
the Vedas) into Himloostanee and Bengalee, 
publishing in 1861 an extract of it into 
English. lie opposed the burning of widows. 
[Sottee.] In 1820 he sent forth in English, 
Sanscrit, and Bengalee a aeries of extracts 
from the New Testament, entitled The Precepts 
Of Jesus, the Guide to Peace and Happiness. He 
believed in the divine mission of Christ, but 
held at the same time the Vedas to be a reve- 
lation from God. In 1823 he established the 
Brahma Somrij, which called into existence 
as an antagonist to it the Diiarma Sabha, to 
defend Hindoo orthodoxy. Sent in 1830 
by the Emperor of Delhi to London with 
the title of Rajah, to prefer a complaint about 
a financial matter, he arrived In April, 1831, 
gained what he had come to seek, fraternised 
with the English Unitarians, aod, dying on 
Sept. 27, 1833, near Bristol, was interred, 
according to instruction which he had left, 
without Christian ritea, lest the report that 
he bad been converted and loat caste might, 
bv a law then existing In Bengal, deprive hia 
children of their inheritance. Rarnmuhnn 
predicted that after his death Christiana, 
Hindoos, and Muhammadan would all claim 
him. They did ; but in his final stage of reli- 
gious evolution he seems to have held only 
the doctrines of philosophic theism or natural 
religion. (Calcutta Review, iv. 355-393.) The 
Brahma Somaj, when deprived of ita founder, 
languished for a time, but In 1841 it received 
a fresh impulse from Babu Debendr* Nath 
Tagore, and again made way, drawing to ft 
many of the youths educated in the Hindoo 
College and the Missionary Institutions. As 
numbers increased, It became evident that 
there were In the Som^j a conservative and a 
progressive party, and about 1863 the latter 
broke off from the association on the question 
of the divine authority of the Vedas, end, under 
the leadership of Babu Keshub Chonder Sen, 
founded what they considered churches rather 
than societies throughout Bengal, the north- 
western provinces, the Punjanb, Bombay, 
and Madras. In 1870 Keshub visited England, 
finding bis nearest allies in the Unitarians. 
Both sections have singing, prayer, and ad- 
dresses or sermons in their assemblies. The 
seceding brethren consider themselves to be 
founding the Indian Church of the future, 
adopting the essence of the gospel without 
the distinctive doctrines of Christianity* 

sd-m&t-, pref. (Somato-.) 

so-ma-ter'-l-a, e. [Pref. sornat-, and Qr. 
Tijpew (tired) = to guard. (Agassiz.)] 

Omith. : A genus of Anatidee, with five 
species, from Arctic and enb-Arctic regions. 
Bill swollen and elevated at base; nostrils 
lateral, oval ; legs short ; feet of three anterior 
toes, broadly webbed ; wings of moderate 
length, tail abort Somatcria moUissima, Ihe 
Eider Duck; S. rpectabilis, the King-Eider or 
King Duck ; and S. steUcri, S teller’s Eider, yield 
the eider-down of commerce. 

t so-ma -tl-a (t as eh), *. pi. [PI of Qr. 

cuipaTtov (semation) = a email body.] 

Rot.: Saccardo’s name for certain small 
moving bodies in the fovilla of pollen grains. 

* eo-m&t'-lc, * so-m&t'-Jc-al, a. [Gr. 

autpa ti>co? (somatikos), pertaining to the body, 
from <rw/ia (.soma), genit, <r<op. a rot (.soma/o.'O = 
the body.] Of or pertaining to a body ; of the 
nature of a body ; corporeal. 

ed-m&t'-Ics, s. [Somatic.] The same as 
Somatology (q.v.). 

so'-ma-tist, s. [Somatic.) One who admits 
the existence of corporeal or material beings 
ooly ; one who denies the existence of spiri- 
tual substances ; a materialist- 

sd-m&t-o-, SO-inKt-, pref. [Gr. <rwp a (so / 7 io), 
genit. aoifia.7 05 (somatos) = the body.] Per- 
taining to or connected with the body. 

80 -mKt-d-c^at, s. [Pref. somato-. and Eng. 
cyst (q.V.).] 

Comp. Anal. ; A pecnlisr cavity into which 
the proximal end is modified In the Caly- 
cophorid®. 


SO-ma-tSl -o -gf, s. [Pref. somato -, and Gr* 
Aoyos (logos) = a discourse.] 

1. The doctrine of bodies or material sub- 
stances. Opposed to psychology (q.v.). 

2. Thst branch of physics which trests of 
matter snd its properties. 

3. A treatise or teaching concerning the 
human body. 

* so'-ma-tome, e. [Pref. soma-, and Gr. ropg 
(tome) = a cutting.] One of tbe sections into 
which certain animal bodies are divided 
structurally ; oue or the ideal sections into 
which an animal body may be considered as 
divided. 


sd-m&t'-o-pleftr-al, a. [Eng. somatopleur(c); 

- 04 .] 

Embryol. : Belonging to or connected with 
the somatopleure. 

sd-m&t'-<5~plc{ire, f. [Pref. somato-, and 
Gr. irAevpo (pleura ) = the side.] [Splanch- 
KOPLEOBE.] 


• So-ma-tSt'-o-mjf, *. [Somatome.] The 
dissection of the human body ; anatomy. 

e&m'-bre (bre as ber), sSm'-bcr, a. As. 

[Fr. sombre, from. Lat. rub = under, and 
umbra = a shade; Port, sombrio = dark, 
gloomy, from sombra = shade.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Dull, dark, gloomy, dusky : as, a sombrs 
hue. 


2. Dismal, downcast, dull, 
choly. 


gloomy, melan- 


"-And Ute in H*gl«y yon were Men, 

With blood -*h«d #ye*, and sombre mien.* 

Grainger : Solitude. 

*B. As subst.: Gloom, obscurity, eombre- 

0883. 


a5m -bre-ly (bre as ber), adv. [Eng. sombrs; 
-iy.] Gloomily, despondingly, dismally. 

“ The ootr*s« which they sombrely predict will be 
perpetrated.**— kSA James's GasetU, April 16, 1 SS 8 . 

sSm'-bre n$ss (bre as ber), i. (Eng. som- 
bre; -mess.] Gloom, darkness, gloominess. 

tfrn-brer'-ite, s. [After tbe island of Som- 
brero, where found ; fluff. • Ue (Min).] 

Min. : A hard kind of guano, consisting 
principally of phosphate of lime. 

stfm-bro'-rd* e . [Sp., from sombra = e shade.) 
[Sombhe.] A broad-brimmed hat. 

„ " The tecs th*t from under the Speni«h sombrerv 

Gestd on the peaceful *cene." 

Long f Mote: Jtvangeline, 1L & 

•sSm'-broiU, a. [Sombre.] Sombre, gloomy, 
dull. 

" A morbid melancholy, which, et certain loterrala, 

S ave to all thlug* around him a eombrous hue.**— 
'nox : On Grammar Schools. 

* sSm'-broti.S-lj?', adv. [Eng. eombrous ; -fy.) 
In a sombre manner ; sombrely, gloomily. 

* 86 m -brous ncss, a. [Eng. eombrous ; -new.] 
The quality or state of being eombre or som- 
brons ; aombreness, gloom. 

sime, * 8 om, *sum (pi. * somme, *summe\ 
a . & adv . [AS. 6 um=some one, a certain on^ 
one (pi. sume); cogn. with IceL sumr; Dan. 
somme (pi.) ; Sw. eomlige (pL) ; Goth, rums = 
some one; O. H. Ger. sum. Allied to same 
(Q.v.).] 

A. As adjective ; 

1. Expressing a certain quantity of a thing, 
but indeterminate; consisting of a quantity 
or portion more or leas. 

M I will fire him some relief." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, iL 1 

2. Expressing a number of persona or things, 
greater or less, but indeterminate. 

“Bore as some leagues to *ca." 

Bhakesp . ; Tempest, L 1 

U In these two eenaes some is frequently 
used abaolntely without a noun. [ 8 .] 

** Bate me some, and I will pay yon some. Shake* p. i 
J Henry l K., t. 6. 

3. Indicating a person nr thing, not known, 
ot not specifically or definitely pointed out. 
(Often used almost as equivalent to the in- 
definite article.) 

** Let m *lay him and ca*t him into some pit, and 
we will *ay tome eril beatt bath devoured him.'— 
Genesis xxxrii 20 . 

U Iq this case frequently followed by or 
other, or another. 

4. Expressing indeterminately that a thing 


t&to, fit, fare, amidst, what, fill, lather; wo, wit, hare, camel, hor, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
er, wore, w?li; work, whd. a6n; mute, 06b, cure, unite, our, rfile, ftUl; try, Syrian, m, oo = e; ay = a; qn = kw. 


-some — somnambulistic 
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Is not very great or extensive ; a little, mode- 
rate, a certain : as, Thia Is in some degree true. 

5. Used before a noun of number, and 
equivalent to about or near. 

“ Some thousand* of these loss." 

Shaketp. : Tempeit, 111 1 

T[ Sometimes used before a noun singular. 

“ 5 o 77 i 4 hour before you took me.” 

Sfutketp. : Twelfth Sight, 11 L 

6. Considerable in number or quantity : as, 
It is some distance away. 

7. Expressing those of ona part or portion, 
as distinguished from others ; certain. 

“ Aad ererlcb h*th of God * P«pre gift. 

Som thU, tom that, m that bim Iiketh »hlft 

Chaucer : W{fqf Bathe t Prologue. 

8. Used without a noun, and almost as 
equivalent to a pronoun or noun. 

•' Some to the chorea do fly, .... 

Some to the woods." Daniel. {Todd.) 

Tj Frequently followed by of. 

•' 507714 of your function. mUtrest." 

Shaketp ; Othello, iv. 1 

9. Used pronoraiually, and equivalent to 
one. 

•* Oo, *o7»i4 ol you, and fetch * looking -glass." 

Shaketp.: Richard. /A, It. 

B. As adv.: Somewhat, a little, rather, 
(Scotch <£ Amer.) 

* % All and some : One and all. 


-ffdme, tuff. [A.S. - sum , as in wyn-sum = win- 
tome; cf. lcel. xmr, aa in fridh-aamr = peace- 
ful ; Ger. -sam, aa io langsam = alow ; Dut. 
-zaam. Identical in origin with same (q.v.), 
•nd equivalent to like.] A auffix used with 
certain adjectives and substantives, as hand- 
tome , gladscm/, blithesoras, gam esome, win* 
tome, &c., to indicate a considerable degree 
of the quality expressed by the adjective, as 
mettlesome = full of mettle or spirit, <fcc. 


fftme -bod-y; 0. [Eng. some, end body.] 

1. A person unknown or uncertain ; a per- 
ion indeterminate. 


If language* and coplea all cry. No 
Somebody proved it oentnrlea ago ” 

Cotoper : Progress of Error. 


2. A person of consideration or importance. 

" Before the** day* row op Thendaa, boa* ting him. 
•elf to be somebody. —Acte ▼. W. 


i<5me’-deal, ,* somedele, * some-del, 
some-dele, adv. & t . [A.S. sumddbi] 

A, As adv. : In eome degree or measure ; 
•omawhat. 

*• Now old and tomedele grey.”— Scoff : Antiquary, 
eh. tI. 

B. As subst. : Soma part or portion ; some. 

■‘Then Brenoe . . . wiyd la hi# game, rrcbe godde# 
mu*tgyue to men tomedele of theyr rycbeaae. — • Fa- 
byan : Chronycle, ch. xxxl. 

f »6me -gate, adv. [Eng. some, and gate.] 
Bomehow, aomawhare. (Scotch.) 

“ He could tom eg ate gar the wee pickle «ea#e ha had 
gang further,’— Scoff : Old Mortality, ch. riiL 

■6me'-b<ffr, adv. [Eng. eome, end how.] In 
some way or other ; one way or other ; in a 
manner not yet known, explained, or defined. 

“They may be • welled tomehote, eo aa to ihorten 
the length.”— Cheyne. 


* flom-er, 0 . [O.Fr. stormier , sommier, turner.] A 
•umpter-horae (q.v.); ft pack-horse. 

" Our land dooth yield ao mm*. and therefore we 
waot the generation of mule* and earner t,”—BQlin- 
thed: Detcript. Eng., hk. 111., cli. L 

■6m'-er-sault, som'-er-set (1), * stim - 
mer-saut, • som-er-saut, 0 . [A corrupt, 
of Fr. soubresault, from Ital. sopra sal to, from 
00 pro (Lat. supra) = above, and salto (Lat. salt- 
its) — a leap, a bound. ] A leap in which a man 
tuma heela over head, alighting on hia feat. 

" I will ooly make him break hi* neck In doing a 
eomertetf—Beaum. A Flet. : Fair Maid of the Inn, It. 


»6m'-er-sSt (2), a. [See det] 

Saddlery : A saddle padded before the knee 
and behind the thigh ; originaliy made for 
Lord Fitzroy Somaraet, from whom it takea 
ita name, who had loat hia leg below the knea 
at the battle of Waterloo. 


* sim'-cr-sSt, v.U [Somersault,#.] To turn 
heels over head. 

“ In *uch extraordinary manner doe* dead Oatholl- 
e4*m tamer let and caper.”— Carlyle : French Revolution, 
pt it, bk. 1t„ ch. It 

•$m'-cr-vlll-lte (1), 0 . [After Somerville, 
Naw Jersey, where it ia found; auff. -He 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In three distinct 
varieties : (I) A thin, green, transparent in- 


crustation ; (2) bluiah-grean, earthy, light, 
becoming transparent whan immersed in 
water; (3) pale greeuisb-biue, ead sufficiently 
hard to take a polish. Compos. : variable, 
but is essentially a hydrated ailicata of copper 
mixed with free silica. 

som'-cr-vill-Ite (2), s. [After Dr. Somerville ; 
auff. -ife (ATin.); Ger. sommervilliL] 

Min. : The same as Melilite (q.v.). 


Bom'-ma-ite, s. [After Monte Somma, where 
found ; sutf. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : Tha aama as Leucite (q.v.). 

Bom-ma r u' -ga-Ite, 0 . [After E. von Som- 
maruga ; auff. - ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An auriferous variety of Gersdorffita 
(q.v.), found at Rezbauya, Huagary. 

* somme, a. [Some.] 


* Bom’-er-wort, i. [Mid. Eng. somer = sum- 
mer, and wort.] [Summerwort.] 

Bat. : The genua Aristolouhia. (Britten <& 
Holland.) 

Bomo'-thlrig, 0 . & adv. [A.S, sumdhing.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. An indeterminate or unknown event; an 
affair, a matter: as, Something has happened. 

2. An indeterminate, unknown, or unspeci- 
fied material, thing, or suhstaace : as, There 
is something ia the way. 

3. A part, a portion mora or leas ; aome ; an 
Indefinite quantity or degraa ; a little. 

" To the meat of praise add eomething more.” 

Shaketp. ; Sonnet S&. 

4. An indeterminate or unspecified work, 
task, or object. 

“ Something attempted, tomething done." 

Longfllow : Village Blacksmith. 

5. A person or thing of consideration or 
Importance ; a person or thing deserving of 
consideration. 

“If a man think himself to be tomething, when he 

1* nothing, be deoeireth blm*elL '‘— Oalatlane tL S. 

B. As adverb : 


1, In eome degree or measure ; somewhat, 
rather, a littta ; to .aoma extent. 

" I prattle tomething too wildly.** 

Shaketp. .* Tempest, 111 1. 

* 2, At eoma distance. 

" For *t nonet be done to-night, 

And tomething from the p»l»ce.” 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, 111. 1. 


s6me -time, adv . & a. [Eng. some, and time.] 


A* As adverb : 

1, Once, formerly ; at one time. 


" Sometime a keeper here In Windsor forest. 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, Iv. 


2. At one time or another ; now ead then ; 


ecmetlmea. 


"Sometime too hot the eye of he*Ten ahine*.” 

Shaketp : Sonnet 11. 


* B. As adj. : Having been formerly ; being 
or existing formerly ; former, late, whilom. 

“ My tomert 77i« general.” Shaketp. : Coriolanut, It, 1. 


s6me - time§, adv . [Eng. some, and time, 

with tha addition of the adverbial anffix -s 
(the aign of the genlt sing,), as in needs, twice.] 
1, At times, at Intervals; from time to 
time ; now and then ; not always. 

* 2. Once, formerly ; at an indefinite past 
period. 

" The dowager, tometimet our brother** wife.” 

Shaketp. : Henry Vlll., 1L 4. 

some -what, * som-hwat, 0 . & adv. [A.S. 
yumhweet.] 

A. As substantivs : 

1. Something, though it be uncertain what. 

“Somewhat we mu»t do." Shaketp. : Rich. II., 1L X 


2. Something ; more or leas ; a certain qnan- 
tity or degree, indeterminate or not specified. 
" Thl* gentleman told tomewhat of my tale.” 

Shaketp ; Measure for Measure, V. . 


B. As adv. : In aome degrea or measure ; 
rather, a little ; to aome exteut 


“ Yet for a dance they *eem’d 
Somewhat extraTagaot." Milton : P. L., tL 010. 


* some'-when, adv. [Eng, some, and when.] 
At aome indefinite time ; sometime or other. 


s&me'-wbore, adv. [A.S. sumhweer.] In or 
to aoma place or other nnknown or not speci- 
fied ; in ona place or another. 


" He** tomewhere gone to dinner.” 

Shaketp : Comedy of Errors, 


It i. 


* some -while, adv . [Eng. some , and while.] 
Once ; for a time. 

" Under colour of the *heph*rd# tomswhUe 
Tharo crept in wolves full of fraud and guile.” 
Spenter : Shepheardt Calender ; May. 


* Bome -whi-ther, adv . [Eng. some , and 
whither.] To aoma indefinite or indeter- 
minate place. 


Bo -mite, 0 . [Somatxk] 

Zool. : A segment of the body in an annnloae 
animal. 


* somme, 0 . [Som, 0 .] 

* sSm'-mcil (or as s6m-ma’-^), 1 . [Fr.= 

aleep, repose, from Lat. somnus. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sieep, aluinber. 

2. Music : A grave air in old aerious opera#, 
eo named as inducing sleepiness. 

* som -mcr (1), #. [Summer (1), 0 .] 

* Bom'-mer (2), #. [Summer (2), s.J 
som'-mer-Irig, 0. [Summertno.] 

* Bom'-mer-sSt, 0 . [Somersault.] 

stfm'-mlte, s. [Sommaite.] 

Min.: A clear glassy variety of NepheUne 
(q.v,) found associated with many other speciea 
in a volcanic agglomerate on Monte Somma. 

* sSm-n&m'-hu-lar, a. [Lat. somnus = 
aleep, and amhwlo = to walk.] Of or relating 
to aomnambuiiam or aleep. 

“£c*t*tlo from tomnambuZar rapc««." 

E. B. Browning ; Jiapoleon 111. <n Italy. 

» s6m - nS.m - bu - late, v . i . & t . [Somnam- 

BULAR.] 

A. Intrans. : To walk In one’s eleep; to 
wander In a dreamy atate, as a somnambulist. 

" He uomnambulated *11 about hi# own mill in th* 
dxytlme."— Daily Telegraph, April l, 1086. 

B. Trans. : To walk over or along in a 
state of somnambulism. 

“ Hi* eminence again tomnambulatei the Promen- 
ade de la Roee."— Carlyle : Diamond Hecklace, ch. xIt. 

* sSm-n&m-bu-la'-tion, «. [Somnambu- 

late.] Tha act of walking in eleep ; aomnam- 
buiiam. » 

* stfm-n&m'-bu-la-tor, #. [Somnambo- 
late.] Oaa who walks ia hia aleep ; a som- 
nambuliat 

* som-n&m'-bule, 0 . [Somnambular.] A 
somnambulist, a aleep-walker. 

siSm-nSm'-hu-lIc, a. [Somnambular.} Per- 
taining to or practising aomnambuiiam ; walk- 
in ona is aleep. 

“ Whether the *ct m*y Dot buve been performed Ia 
A tomnambulic tinte."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 4, 13SA 

B^m-nSm'-bu-li^m, 0 . [Lat. somnus — sleep ; 
ambulo = to walk, and Eng. snff. -ism.] 

Pathol : Strictly apeaking, the act of walk* 
ing in ona's aleap, but used io a wider aensa 
for all the phenomena which take place when 
a person, apparently inaenaible to external 
objects, acts aa if ha wera in a atate of con- 
sciousness. Tha somnambulist not merely 
dreama lika others, but ha carries hia dream 
into action. Talking or crying in aleep is a 
mild form of aomnambuiiam. In the typical 
cases of aomnambuiiam a person rises from 
bed, and aeta about the duties of the day, or 
leaving tha house by a window, climbs upon 
the roof unconscious of danger, or, auitting 
it by the door, proceeds to walk forth along 
the street or road. Sometimes one intellect- 
ually disposed tries a difficult problem which 
haa baffled hia efforts during tbe day, or notea 
dowa a fact which he is anxious not to forgat. 
Somnambulism arises from derangement 0 * 
the nervous aystein, aad may be idiopathic or 
symptomatic, and ia said to be produced by 
animal magnetism. It sometimes appears to 
axiat along with good health; in most case# 
there is a tendency to catalepsy, ecstasy, anJ 
possibly Insanity. 

85m -n&m-bu- list, 0 . [Somnambular.) 
One who ia subject to or practises aomnanv- 
bulism ; ona who walks in his sleep. 

" The tomnambuliit direct* himself with unerring 
eerUlaty through the most intricate winding*. — 
Bithop Porteoue : Sermon. (17a».) 

* stfm-n&m-bu-list-lo, a. [Eng. somnambu- 
list ; -ic.] Pertaining to or relating to aom- 
nambuiiam; affected by or practising aom- 
nambuiiam. 

"A eomnambulistic mnidereei.”— Daily Telegraph* 
Sept 20, 1006. 


boil, prfftt, cat, 9011, cborus, 9M11, bench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - U 
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* som’-ner, a. [Summoner.] A aummoner, 
an apparitor. 

* S$m’-nl-al, a. [Lat. tomnium = a dream; 
Mfimm = Sleep.] Pertaining or relating to 
dreams ; iuvolviug dreams. (Coleridga.) 

* s<5m-nl-a-tlve, * Bom'-ni a-tor-^, cl 

[Somnial.] Pertaining or relating to dreams 
or dreaming ; producing dreams. 

“ Alter my tomniatory exercitations."— Urquhart: 
Rabelaii, bk. liL, ch xxlli. 

* siSm-nlc'-a-loiia, a. (Lat. scmnicvlosus — 
drowsy, from aomnus = sleep.] Inclined to 
aleep ; drowsy. 

* «om-nir-€T'*ofis, cl [Lat. somnifer, from 
tomnus = sleep, and fero = to bring.] Causing 
or producing aleep ; aoporiferous, aoporiflc. 

** Th*y ascribe all to this redundant melanchojy, 
which aoioiuecr* in them, to tomniferout potion*. — 
Burton : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. «L 

* s6mnlf-ic, cl [Lat. sommts — sleep, and 
facio = tomake.] Causiug or producing aleep ; 
somniferous. 

M All alike tomn iJU."— Southey : Doctor, ch. tL. A. L 

* so m-nir-u go ua> a. [Lat. aomnus= aleep, 
and f*go = l o put to flight.] Driving away 
aleep; preventing aleep. 

■* som-nfl 1 - d- quen^e, s. [Lat somnus = 
aleep, and loquens, pr. par. of loqwr = to 
epeak.] The act, custom, or habit of talking 
in one's aleep ; Bomniloqirism. 

rim-nil -o-qulem, *. [Somniloquence.] 
Somniloquence, sleejC talking. 

■* rim-niT-6-qulst, s. [Somniloquence.] 
One who tslka in his aleep. 

* s6m nil - &-qnou8, o. [Somniloquence.] 
Apt to talk In oae'a sleep. 

* rim-nll'-^-qu^, s. [Somniloquence.] The 
act, habit, or custom of talking in one’a 
aleep ; somnlloqueuee. 

* som-nlp’-a-thist, s. (Eng. somnipathfy) ; 
-ist.] A persoa iu a atate of aomnipathy. 

sSmnlp’a-thy, * [Lat sommis — sleep, 
aod tir. Trades (jxithos) = suffering.] Sleep 
1 from some external influence, as mesmerism. 

stfm'-nlum, a. [Lat.] A dream. 

* rim-nlv'-d lent, s. [Lat. sommus = sleep, 
and volens , genit volentis, pr. par. of volo =. 
to want, to like to have.] An opiate, (iiicfc- 
ardson ; Clarissa, v. 345.) 

88m'-no~l?n9Q, som’-noleu-yy, * somp- 
no lonco, s. [Fr. somnolence, from Lat 
somnolentia, from somnrUentus = aleepy ; $<m- 
nus = sleep.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sleepiness, drowainess ; in- 
clination to sleep. 

“ Somnotertee after meals U a *!gn of * weak 

dlgeetUm.'— Mmeen Good : Syttem of Medicine. 

2. Pathol. : A atate intermediate between 
sleeping and waking ; drowsiness. 

*rim'-n6-lent,a. [Lat. somnnlentus.] Sleepy, 
drowsy ; inclined to aleep. 

“ He i* Invincibly tommolenL’ — Lamb : Letter to 
Coleridge* 

* aom'-no-lcxrt-l^, cult?. [Eng. somnolent ; 
-ly. 1 Sleepily, drowsily. 

* rim’-no-H^m, s. [Lat somnus = aleep.] 
The atate of being in magnetic sleep ; the 
doctrine of magnetic sleep. 

* rim-nfcp’-a^tbist, *. [Somnipathist.] 

* rim-n&p'-a-thjr, 1 . [Somnipatht.] 

* lom one, * aompne, v.t. [Summon.] 

* somp-notr, a. [Summoner.] An apparitor. 

*' Snyde thi* yimau. * w Htow fer to day ?" 

This tompnour xmwerd. and eayd*, Nay.’" 

Chaucer: O. T. y C.970. 

rin, * gone, * aonne, *aune, s. [A.S. sunn; 
eogn. with Dut. soon; IceL sunr, sonr ; Dan. 
son ; Sw. *071.; O. H. Ger. stunt ; Goth, sunns ; 
Ger. sokn; Lith, sutlus; Russ, suin ' ; Gr. 
iA<k (kuios) ; Sansc. runu, from su, su = to be- 
get, to bear.] 

L A male child ; the male issue of s. parent 
father or mother. ( Genesis xxi. 10.) 

2- Applied sometimes to the mala offspring 
of an animal. 


3. A male descendant, however remote ; 
hence, in the plural, descendants generally. 

** Adams tons ore my brethren.*— ShaJceep. : Much 
Ado about A often?, 1 L 1 . 

4. Specif, with the definite article, the 
. second person of the Godhead, Jesus Christ, 

the Saviour. [*I 2. (I) ; 3. (3), (4).] 

5. A male adopted into a femily; a male 
dependant ; any person who stands, or is 
supposed to stand, iu the relation of a eon to 
8 parent. ( Exodus ii. 10.) 

6. The form of address used by an old man 
to a young one, by a father confessor to his 
peniteot, by a priest or teacher to his dis- 
ciple, or the like. (1 Samuel iii. 6.) 

7. A native or inhabitant of a country. 

M y e free-born tone, Britannia’* boxat.” 

liibdin; Sea Songt. 

8. The produce of anything. 

** Earth'* Ull tons, the cedar, oak. and pine." 

Blaekmore: Creation. 

9. A person whose character partakes so 
strongly of aome quality or characteristic as 
to suggest the relationship of a on and parent. 

“ Then w«uler forth the tone 
Of Belial, flown with inaolenoe and wine.” 

MU ton : P. L., i * 00 . 

^ 1. Son bejors tht father : 

Bot.: (1) Petasites vulgaris; (2) Tussilago 
Farfara; (3) Filago germanica; (4) Colchicum 
autumnals ; (5) Kpitobium hirsutum. (IX (2), 
and (4) are ao called because the flowera 
appear before the leaves ; (3) because the 
older flowers are situated in the forks of the 
younger branches ; and (5) because the seed- 
vessels project before the flower opens. 

2. Son of God : 

(1) Christ: (a) As Second Person of the 
Trinity, and standing in a certain mysterious 
relation to tba First (Matt xxviii. 19); (b) 
because of his miraculous birth of the Virgia 
Mary (Luke i. 35) ; (c) because of his resurrec- 
tion (Rom. i. 4X 

(2) Applied to the angels (Gen. vi. 2; Job 
L 6, rxxviii. 7), and to believer* in Cbriat 
(Rom. vlii. 14). 

3, Sob of Man:. 

(1) A descendant of Adam. (Job xxv. 6; 
Ps. crliv. 31, oxlvi. 3; Isa. li. 12, lvi 2.) 

(2) A title applied by way of distinction. It 
occurs about eighty times in Ezekiel. 

(3) The Messiah. (Dan. vit IS; cf. Acts 
vii.56.) 

(4) A title applied by Jesna to himaelf in 
the Evangelists, and ascribed to him by St 
John in the Apocalypse (i. 13, xiv. 14). 

son-in-law, a. A man married to one’a 
daughter. 

son’s brow, a. 

Bot . : The Great Rash or Bulrush. 


so -nim$e, so -nan-$ft a. [Sonant.] 

* 1. A sound, a tune. 

M L*t the trumpet* ■ormd 
The tacket tonance." Shakeep. : Henry V., ILL 1 

2. The quality of being sonant ; sound. 


sd'-nant, a. A a. [Lat sonaas, pr. par. of 
aoaoW to aound.] 

A. As odjective : 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : Pertaining to sound ; 
Bounding. 

2. Pronunc. : Applied to certain alphabetic 
sounds, aa thoso of the vowels, aemi-vowela, 
nasals, and flat mates, as b, d, tr, t, g, the 
sound of which is prolonged, or uttered with 
aome degree of resonance or intonation, in 
opposition to aspirates, as a, th, and hard 
mutea or aurda, as/, p, t. 

XL Aisuistanfirs: 

Promt nc. ; A sonant letter. 

M 81u<« tbe foniint el«menU In connected rpeecb ere 
(loelndlnf tbe voweU) much more mirntroQi thou the 
•nrd. tbe Renerml weight ot the- awiioliotlTe force i* in 
tbe directum of *oDancy. and rorde are converted Into 
tonanU more often than the reverM .” — Whitney ; Life 
A Growth of Language*, ch. v. 

s5-na'-ta, s. [Ttal., from sonars (Lat. sono) — 
to aound.] 

Music: A term origmslly applied to any 
kind of musical composition for instruments, 
as distinguished from vocal compositions, 
which were called Cantatas. It is now, how- 
ever, confined to compositions for solo instru- 
ments, generally the pianoforte. The term 
Sonata or Suonata, aa applied to a mnsical 
composition, was first used about the begio- 
nlog of the seventeenth century. Those of 


that time so called had but one movenieot ; 
they were la fact simply aira arranged in 
parts for an instrument or instruments. A 
modern aonata is generally constructed upon 
the following plan ; The first movement ia an 
allegro, sometimes with an introduction, but 
more frequently without one ; tbe second, 
“the slow movement,” is set in any time, be- 
tween adagio and andante ; and the fiual 
movement ia an allegro. [Concerto.] 

fiSri'-cbus, s. [Lat., from Gr. <r<Jyx (songchos) 
= the aow-thiatle.] 

Bot. : Sowthistle ; a genos of Laetucese. In- 
volucre imbricated with two or three rows of 
unequal and at length connivent scales, tumid 
at the base ; few-flowered ; receptacle naked ; 
pappus piloae; achenea much compressed, 
not hooked. Known apecies about forty, from 
temperate climates. Tbe Common Saw-thistle 
(S. olcracew) abounds ia most parts of Europe, 
as a weed in gardens and cultivated fields. 
The young tops and leaves are much used ss 
greena, and the plant is eatea by sheep and 
swine. It is a favorite food with the rabbit 
and hare. 

sSn’^y, a. [Sonsy.] 

■sSndO), *. [Sand.] 

* so nd (2), * sonde, i. [Send.] A message, 

a dispensation ; a messenger. 

*• Fyve yeer and more, ** liked Crt»te« tonde, 

Er that bir whip approclied onto londe.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 6 , 830 . 

6$ra'-dS-li, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Crocidnra myorura. [Musk-rat, 2.J 


* some, adv. [Soon.] 


• sone, s. [Son.] 


stmg, «. [A.S. sang, song, from sang, pa. t. of 
sm0<m = to sing; cogn. with Dut. zang; IceL 
sb'ngr; Sw. sdng; Dut. & Ger. sang ; Goth. 
aaggws.) 

L Literally: 

1. That which is sung or uttered with 
musical niodulationa of the voice, whether of 
a human beiDg or of a bird ; a singing. 

••The night-warbling bird, th»t now *wak« 
Tune* sweetest his love-ubord emj.” 

Milton: P. L., v. «. 


2. A short poem to be sung or uttered with 
musical modulations. A musical setting of a 
short poem or portion of prose. The word Is 
generally applied to solos, but sometimes also 
to compositions for two or more voices. The 
second aubiect of a aonata is sometimes called 
the “aong. 

"This cnrloa* piece [a tong or ostch la "praise of the 
cuckowl which 1* thooght to be ‘the most ancient 
Kngllah tong, with (or without) tbe musical not**, 
anywhere extant," Is preserved lu a man n script of the 
Harleian Library.*— RUeon : Ancient Songt, L L 

3. A lay, a strain, a poem. 


"Nothing bnt tongt of death." 

Shaketp. : Henry VT1I., 


IS. 


4. Poetry in general ; poetical compositions, 
verse. (Milton : P. L., iiL 29.) 

TT Fla. : A mere trifle ; something of little 
or no value. 


" Evergreen, who was bought for * mere tong. *— 
Gtobe, Sept. 2 , 188 a 


^ (1) An old song : A mere trifle ; an Insig- 
nificant sum. 

•• A hopeful youth, newly advanced to great honour, 
was forced by * cooler to resign for on old tong 
Addison. 


(2) Song of Solomon: [Solomon’s SoNo], 

(3) Song of the Three Holy Children : 

Apocrypha : One of the three pieces formerly 

incorporated with the narrative of Daalel. It 
constitutes a aiugle chapter, with aixty-elglit 
verses- According to Weatcott, “the ab- 
ruptness of the narrative in Daniel, furnished 
an occasion for the introduction of the prayer 
and the hymn” immediately after iii. 23, but 
the fragment ia now- placed in most copies 
of the Apocrypha between Baruch and the 
History of Susanna. It opens with a prayer 
of Azarias from the midst of the fire (1-22X 
describes the fierceness of the flame (23-27X 
end coudadea with a call from the three con- 
fessors to tha heavens, the angels, the earth, 
the winds, the animals, man, the servants of 
God, and specially themselves, to worship 
and bleaa the Lord. The prayer of Azarias 
seems to have had a different author from the 
rest of the book. It make® no alluaion to tli« 
fiery furnace, and while verse 15 tella that th« 
temple with its worship had ceased to exist, 
verses 31, 82, 62 imply that It had not passed 


fate, CU, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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away. Neither the aathorship nor the date 
is known. The Codex Altxandrlnus places 
the book as two psalms at the end of the 
Psalter, calling them *• The prayer of Azariae" 
and the “Hymn of our Fathers." Other 
Greek and Latin psalters adopt the same ar- 
rangement, and verses 35-66, under the name 
of the Benedicite, have been used liturgii-ally 
in the Christian Church from the fourth cen- 
tury till now. 

song-bird. s. A Singing-bird, a bird that 
sings; they are chiefly confined to certain 
families of th8 Insessores. 

* song-craft, s. Ths art of composing 
aongs ; skill in versification. 

song-sparrow, a. 

Omith. : Melospiza melodta, a common North 
American species, about six Inches long, 
rufous-brown above, white below, breast and 
sides with dark rufons streaks. 

song- thrush, s. [Thrush,] 

Sdhg, pret. of v. [Sing.] 

■cBug'-ffrl, a. [Eo». song ; Disposed 

or able to sing ; melodious. 

• atfhg'-ish, a. [Eng. song, a. ; -ish.) Con- 
sisting of or containing songs. 

“The recitative part of the opera require* a more 
masculine boa sty of expreaaioo and sound : the other, 
wh*sh (for want of a proper English word) I must call 
the tongith part, mint abound in .the softneei and 
variety of numbers.*— -Dryden ; Albion' t England. 
iProt) 

* gdng'-less, a. [Eng. song; -less.] 

1. Destitute of the power of singing : as, a 
aongless bird. 

2. Without song ; not singing. 

" And alleDt rows the songlcn gondolier." 

Byron : Child a Harold, It. A 

songless birds, s. pi. 

Ornith. : A popnlar name for the Mesomyodi 
(q.v.). 

8<Sng'-ster, s. [A.S. sangystrs, sangtstrs^ * 
femals singer.] 

* 1, A femals ainger. 

"Weasel, like* oeat sera peter and vongrter; her page 
bearing a brown bowl." — Ben J anion : Masq we of 
Christmas. 

t 2. Oue who sings ; one who is skilled in 
singing. (Seldom appiied now *to human 
beings except in contempt) 

*3. A writer of songs. 

" He from Italian i ongsters takes hie cue ; 

Eat Paul to music, he ahali quote him too.** 

Cowper: Progress of .Error, 111 

4. A bird that sings ; a song-bird. 

“Innnmercm* aongatsrs, in tho freshening ahade 
Of new sprung leaves. Thomson : «S 'prang, 608. 

s3ng - stress , s. [Eng. songster; -ess; the 
word is tlins really a double feminine.] A 
female singer. ( Thomson : Summer, 706.) 

U A word of recent introduction, and which 
waa not introduced till it had been forgotten 
that songster was originally feminine. ( Trench : 
English Past A Present , p. 112.) 

•Sn'-f-fer, *. [Soniferous.] An acoustic 
instrument for collecting sound and convey- 
ing it to the ear of a partially deaf person. 

SO-nif '-cr-ous, a. [Lat. sonus = soond, and 
fero — to bear, to bring.] .Producing or con- 
veying sound. [Sonorous, %] 

" Let the sobject-matter of sounds be what it will 
either the atmosphere in jrro«s, or the sethereal part 
thereof, or soniferous particles of bodice, as some 
fancy.” — Derham : Ehytico- Theology, hk. iv., ch. iih 

son'-l & 8 s, a . [Eng. son; -less.} Having no 
son ; destitute of a son. 

“ For, *>n7eu left long year* ago. 

His wrath made many a childless foe." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxv. 

* sonne (IX a. [Son.] 

• sonne (2), s. [Sun.] 

* sdn'-nS-UKn, s. [Eng. son; dimin. suff. 
•kin.) A little son.' 

"Thla word naitiiav, tonne kinj"— Udal : Apoph. <4 
Erasmus, p. 233. 

•Sn-ncr-At i-a, a. [Named after M. Sonnerat, 
• French botanical traveller.] 

Bot. : A genns of Myrte®. Known species 
eight; trees from ths East Indies. Sonneratia 
adda, a small evergreen tree growing in tidal 
creeks and littoral forests of India, Burnish, 
Ac., produces a slightly acid and bitter fruit 
eaten in ths Scnderbunds. The Malaya nse 
it as a condiment, and a species of silkworm 
feeds on its leaves. 


son-nSt, *son-et, *son-8tte, s. [Fr. 
sonnet . from ital. sonetto, tlimln. of aouo (Lat. 
tonus) — a sound.] 

1. A short poem, especially of an amatory 
kind. At first it was not imperative that it 
should consist of exactly fourteen lines. 

“He [Arton] had a wonderful desire to oh/mnt a 
sonnet er hymu uuto Apollo Pythiua." — T. Holland: 
Plutarch'! Morals, p. 343. 

2. The sonnet proper is a form of verse of 
Italian origin, and consists of fourteen lines, 
each of flvs accents, the whole being divided 
into two unequal parts— (I) the firat of eight 
lines, (2) the second of six. (I) 1 n ths first part 
there are two four-line stanzas. In each 
stanza the two middle lines rhyme together, 
and the two outaide lines rhyme together, 
and ths second stanza repeats ths same 
rhymes as the first. (2) Ths second rart 
consists of two three-line stanzas. The first, 
second, and third lines in the first stanza 
rhyme severally with the first, second, and 
third lines in the second stanza. In ths 
second part of the sonnet great variety pre- 
vails. The aix lines all rhyme In come way 
together; but sometimes there are only two 
rhymes instead of three. Shakespeare's son- 
net consists of fourteen lines, each of five 
accents. The first twelve rhyme alternately ; 
the last two rhyme together. 

sonnet-writer, s. A sonneteer. 

**Georg« Whets too, a tomtet-vriter of come tank.**— 
Warton: Hitt. English Poetry, lit. 488. 

* S^n'-nct, v.i. A t. [Sonnet, s.) 

A, Intrans. : To compose sonnets. 

B, Trans. : To compose sonnets in honour 
of. 

“They sonneted her.'— St. James’s G alette, Feb. 14, 
1887. 

S<$n-net-eer', «. [Ital. sonettiers; Fr. son- 
net ier.) A composer or writer of sonnets or 
small poems ; a small or petty poet. 

“ And ahowt. dissolved lo thine own melting tear*. 
The maudlin prince of mournful snnneteertf 

Byron: English Birds A Scotch Reviewers. 

* etfn-niSt-eer', v.i. [Sonneteer, «.] To 

compose sonnets ; to rhyme. 

Vson'-n^t-Ing, s. [Eng. sonnet ; Ang.) The 
act of composing sonnets ; the act of singing. 

“ Tub, none hut minstrel* like of sonneting. 1 ” 

Shuketp, : Love's Labour’s Lott, iv. A 

* e<$n-n£t -1st, #. [Eng. sonnet; - ist .] A 
sonneteer. 

I " Great Solomon tinge In the heavenly quire, 

And ie beoome a new-found sormrtist. 

Bishop Hull : Satires, L A 

* s5n -nSt-Ize, v.i. A t. [Eng. sonnet ; -ize.) 

A. Intrans. : To compose or write aonaets. 

B. Trans. : To celebrate In a sonnet or 
sea nets. 

‘•Now could 1 sonnet ize thy piteous plight."— 
Southey: Eondetcripts, t, 

* sdn'-nlsh, a. [Mid. Eng. sonne — sun ; -UK] 
Liks the sun or Its beams ; sunny. 

son'-nito, a. [Sunnite.] 

sd-no -ma-ite, i. [After Sonoma County, 
California*, where found ; snff. -ite ( Min .).] 
Min. : A sulphate related to Pickeringite 
(q.v.X Crystalline; sp.gr.1‘604 *, lustre ailky; 
colourless. An analysis yielded : sulphuric 
acid, 33 '54 ; alumina, 8'0I ; protoxide of Iron, 
1*78 ; magnesia, 7‘33 ; water [44*34] = 100, 
which yields the formula 3MgS0 4 + [A1 j]S 3 0x 2 
+ S3aq. 

SO-nSm-S-tcr, s. [Lat. sonus = a sound, 
and Gr. perpov ( metron ) = a measure.] 

1. Acoustics: 

(1) An instrument devised by Marloye for 
determining the number of vibrations made 
by a string emitting anv musical sound. 
It is provided with a seriea of weights, to 
vary the tension of ths central string, the 
others being tuned by pegs, and has three 
divided scales, one corresponding to the 
modified chromatic gamut, another to the 
true chromatic gamut, and ths third the 
French metre divided to thousandths. 

(2) An instrument for testing ths hearing 
capacity of a patient. It consists of a small 
bell on a table, caused to make a definite 
number of vibrations in a given time. 

2. Elect . : A form of the induction-balance, 
which may be used for testing the sensitive- 
ness of hearing, comparing resistances, mea- 
suring the sensitiveness of telephones, &c. 


Sd-nor'-a* s. [See def.] 

Geog.: The most north-westerly state of 
Mexico. 

Sonora- gum, *. 

Chem. : A lac produced by the puncture of 
a coccus in Mimosa cerifera . Long used in. 
Mexico as ao irritant. 

* sd-nor-IF-ie, a. [Lat. sonus ~ sound, and 

/ado = to make.] Producing eon ml. 

" A clock etrikea, and points to the hour ... tin 
indicating form and lonorirtc* quality. 1 — Watts: Logic, 
pt. L, ch. vi., § A 

so-nor'-I-ty, s. [Sonorous.] Sonorousness. 

“ There is at this moment do baritone to be eeiu- 
pared for meUow richness and sonority to his.”— Ulvfte, 
Feh. 4, 1885. 

sS-nor'-ous, a. [Lat. sonorus = loud sound- 
ing, from sonor (genit* sonoris) = sound ; 
O. Fr. sonoreux; Fr. sonore; Sp. Altai, iwwro.) 

1. Giving out sound, as when struck ; re- 
sonant, Bounding. 

“All the wbUe 

Sonorous metal blowing martial sounds.** 

Milton ; i\ A., I. 640. 

2. Loud sounding ; giviug a clear, loud, or 
full-volumed sound. 

“And near the story** end a deep 
Sonorous sound at timei was heard.” 

Longfellow : Wayside Inn. (Finale.) 

f 3. Yielding sound ; characterized by sound ; 
sonant : as, The vowels are sonorous. ( Dryden .) 
4. High-sonnding ; magnificent of sound. 
“Hi»exprertloo««re sonorous aod more noble; his 
verse more numerous, and his words are suitable to 
his thoughts, sublime and lofty.”— Dryden : Juvenal. 
(Ded.) 

TT Sononms is properly applied to bodies 
which produce or originate sound ; soni/emu* 
to bodies which convey the sound, or rather 
the vibrations of the sound, to the ear. 

sonorous-figures, *. pi. 

Acoustics: FigQres formed by the ^vibra- 
tions prodaced by sound. If the bow of a 
violin be drawn across the edge of a plate of 
glass covered with any fine powder, the 
powder will form figures standing in a certain 
relation to the tone sounded. The figures 
depeod upon the nodal lines formed by the 
vibrations of the plate. Called alao Acoustic- 
figures and Sound-figures. 

sS-ndr'-ouR-l^, adv. [Eng. sonorous ; -ly.} 
In a sonorous manner; with sound; reso- 
nantly. 

" Making s noise like a hog that eat grains, smack- 
ing and grunting very sonorously."— More .‘.Antidote 
against Atheism, bk. LlL, ch. lx. 

flS nor'-ous ncsB, s. [Eng. sonorous ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being sonorous ; 
the quality or property of yielding sound 
when struck, or coming into collision with 
another body. 

2. Ths quality or state of having or giving 
out a loud or clear sound. 

“To attain tbelr full and best seasoning for eonor- 
ousntu. ’—Boyle : Works, i. 460. 

3. Magnificence of sound, 

son'-shlp, a. [Eng. son; -ship.) The state, 
condition, or position of a son ; ths relation 
of a aou. 

“ Regeneration on the part of the .grantor, Ood 
Almighty, means admission or adoption into tonthip, 
or spiritual citizeush ip.”— Water land ; Works, lit ISA 

s5n'-S3f, s5n’-8ie, o. [Gael. & lr. sonaa 
= prosperity, happiness.] Lucky, fortunate, 
good-humoured, good-looking, fat, pleasant, 
plump, thriving, in good condition. ( Scotch .) 

" My sotisie, smurklug, dear-bought Bes*." 

Bums: Inventory. 

* sSn'-tlcs, s. [A corrupt, of sanctity, or of Fr. 
sante — health.] (See etym.) 

“ By God s eonties, ‘twill be a hard way to htt’’— 
Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, 1L A 

SOO'- 9 e^, s. [Native name.] A mixed striped 
fabric of silk and cotton in India. ( Simmonds .) 

soo-shong', 5. [Souchono.] 

soo'-dra, s4'-dra, * sod'-dor, a. [Sans. ] 
The fourth caste’ in the old Hindoo social 
system. It contained the labouring clasaea. 
It ha3 now split into a large number of dis- 
tinct castes, perhaps a hundred existing in 
any ordinary locality. For Instance, gold- 
smiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, Ac., are not 
merely distinct callings but distinct castes. 
[Caste.] 

soo'-fee, a [So fi.] 


boil, b 6 $; ptfitt, Jiftrl; cat, $©11, chorus, $hln, bough; go, &em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, eajdst. -*ng. 
-Clan, -tlan = shau. -tlon, -slon shun ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sioua = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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sooja— sop 


/ 


t 


soo ja, s. [Sot.] 

soo'-Jee, son'-leo, s. [Hind., Ac,] Indisn 
wheat ground but not pulverized ; a kind of 
semolina. It often forma a part of an Anglo- 
Indian's breakfast. 


sook'-Ief, soQk'-Ies, spak^, $. [Etym. 
doubtftiL] 

Bot . : Trifolium pratense and the genus Tri- 
folium (q.v.). 

sool, *. (Soui.(2).] 


doom, v.t. [Swim.] (Scotch.) 


soon, * sone, * soone, adv. & a. [A.S. a<5na 
= soon ; cogn. with O. Fris. sdn t »6n ; O. Sax. 
tdn ; O. H. Ger. «dn ; Gotb. suns, awns.] 

A. At adverb: 


1, In a short time ; shortly after any apecl- 
fied or supposed time ; shortly, not long. 

“[He] Kin* to chide, but soon «be «tope hLi lip*." 

Shakes p. i Venn* k Adonis, 41 


2. Early ; before the usual time. 

" How i« it that ye are come so toon to-day? ’—Exod. 
1L 16. 

3. Easily, qnlckly, readily, shortly. 

" Small light* are toon hi own oat* 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrscs, *47. 

4. Readily, willingly. (Used with would or 
other word expressive of will.) 

" I would a* loon aee e river winding through wood* 
and meadows, as when it U tossed up in so many 
whimsical figure* at Versailles .**— A ddison : Guardian. 


•5. As early bs ; no later than. (Used in 
old phrases such as soon at night — early this 
evening ; soon at Jlvs o'clock — as early as five 
o'clock.) 

M I thaJl see yon toon at night* 

Shaketp. : Othello, ill. 4. 

*B. As adj. : Speedy, quick. 


“ Make yoa soonest haste.** 

Shakesp. : Anton y k Cleopatra, ill 4. 


^ (1) An soon as, So soon as: Immediately 
at nr after & certain event. (Exodus xxxii. 19.) 

(2) Sooner or later: At some futnre time, 
more or less near. 


loon' droe, soon der, sun der, sun - 
dri, s. [Bengali.] 

Bot. : Ueritiera liltoralis, a tree growing 
abundantly in the alluvial soil intersected by 
many channels, fringing the shores of Bengal, 
and called after it the Snnderbunds or Soon- 
derbuods. 


soon ee, soon-nod, *. [Sunnite.] 
soon' Sr, adv. More willingly, preferably. 


soon' -or, *. One who acts prematurely or 
before the appointed time; used as an epithet 
indicating push and unusual energy. (U. S. 
Cotloq.) 

*So6n'-l& adv. [Eng. soon; 4y.) Quickly, 
speedily, soon. 

“ A muon meet* with «- stone thet w*nl* no cutting, 
and, soonly approving of it, place* It In hi* work."— 
More, 


soop, v.t. [Sweep, t>.] (Scotch.) 


sodpa-ree, su-pa'-ri, a. [Mahratta su- 
pari ; Hind, swpfyari.] The fruit of the Areca 
or Betel nut tree. Often with pan (= leaf) 
prefixed. 

soop'-lng, v. [Soop.] 

1. The act of sweeping. 

2. (PL): What is swept np or together; 
sweepings. 

soor'-acks, soor'-acks, sour -acks, s. 

[Ger. * ’sdurach .] 

Bot. : Rumex Acetosa and R. AcetoseUa. 


boot -ma, suri-ma, s. [Hind. = antimony.] 
A preparation of antimony with which Indian 
women anoint the eyelids. 

sod-ehdng', $. [Souchong.] 

SOO -SOO, SU'-SU, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Platanista gangetica, the Gangetic 
Dolphin, one of the oldest Cetaceans known, 
since Pliny and j£lian both allude to It. 
[Platanista.] 

soot. *sot, *sote,». [A. 8. sdt; cogn. with 
Icel. n6t; Sw. sat ; Dan. sod; Lith. sddis ; Ir. 
suth; Gael, suith; Wei. s-wta.] Small carbon- 
aceous particles arising from fuel in a state 
of Imperfect combustion, and generally adher- 
ing to the sides of the chimney or pipe con- 
veying smoke upward. 


soot-wart, *. 

Pathol. : A wart of a cancerous type pro- 
duced Dn the serotum Df chimney-sweeps by 
soot. Called also Chimney-sweep's Cancer. 


•sopt, v.t. [Soot, «.] 

1. To cover or fool with soot. 

2. To manure with soot. 

“The l*nd tu tooted before." — Mortimer: Hus- 
bandry. 

* soote, * sote, a . [Sweet.] 

* soot'-er-kln, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of false birth, fabled to be produced by the 
Dutch women from sitting over their stoves ; 
hence, an abortive proposal or scheme. 

“ Frail* of doll heat, end footer tins of wit.* 

Pope : Dunciad, L 12«. 

* soot -flake, *. [Eng. soot , a., and flake.] A 
flake or particle of soot, a smut, a smudge. 


806 th, * 80th, * eothB, a. & 8 . [A.S. sddh 
= true, a true thing, truth ; cogn. with Icel. 
sannr; Sw. sann; Dan. sand.] 

* A. As adjective: 

1. True. 

" Ne which* 1* f»l», ne whlche 1* tooth." 

Gower * C. A., *1 

2. Pleasing, delightful, sweet. 

M The toothed *hepherd that *‘er piped oa p!*in*." 

Milton : Camus, sis, 

B, As substantive : 

1, Truth, reality. 

“ H« Jigge* *t Wynoh**tre, the tots It I* to *eie.“ 
Robert de Brunne, p. «L 

* 2. Cajolery, humouring. 

“ With word* of sooth." 

Shaketp. : Richard 11., 111 . %. 

^3. Prognostication. 

In sooth : In truth, indeed, assuredly. 

“ In tooth, I know Hot why I *m so s*d." 

Shakttp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 

soothe, * soth-i-on, v.t . [A.S. gesodhian = 
to prove to be true, to confirm, from sddh = 
true, sooth (q.v.) ; cf. gesddh — a parasite, a 
flatterer; cogn. with IceL sanna ; Dan. sands 
— to verify, to confirm.] 

* 1. To make true, to confirm, to verily. 

* 2. To assent to, as being true ; to confirm. 

** Thet thilke tkorne In thy enemies mowethl* on 

thy person be not sothed.’ — Chaucer : Testament of 
Loue, 1, 

* 3. To say yea to ; to hnmour by assenting. 

*’ Oood my lord, soothe him : let him take the fellow." 

Shaketp. : Lear, lii. a 

4. To homonr, to flatter. 

“ I«‘t good to soothe him In these contraries ?" 

Shakesp. s Comedy of Errors, It. 4. 

6. To gratify, to please, to delight. 

“ To thl* w*y 81r Edward wu to mach soothed ' *nd 
flattered tb*t he ceased to ln*l*t on his right."— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvllL 

6. To Boften, to assuage, to mollify, to 
calm, to compose, to allay. 

" Still there U room for pity to sbsta 

And soothe the sorrows of so ssd s *tste." 

Cowper: Charity, 194 

SOOth'-er, s. [Eng. sootMe ); -er.] One who 
or that which sooth es ; a flatterer. 

“ I cannot flstter s I defy 
The tongues of toothers." 

Shaketp. : I Henry IK, It. J. 

* sooth-fast, a. [A.S. sddhfatst.] True, truth- 
ful, upright, straightforward. 

" With (rood end soothfast life." 

TurbertUls: Death of B. Arhundlt. 

• sooth-fast-nSss, «. [Eng. soothfast ; -ness.\ 
ality. 


Trathfuluess, truth, reality. 

“ Therfore ctonde ye 
leendl* In sothfastnest*.' 


Therfore ctoode ye snd be ye gird sboate yoare 
wi.. 1 _ *— «■' — . « Wycliffls : EJfesies ri. 


eooth -lrig, pr. par. or a. [Soothe.] 

8od$ll'-ing-l$*» adv. [Eng. soothing; -ty.] In 
a soothing manner; so as to soothe with flat- 
tery, soft or soothing words. 

" The most soothingly nod coataotedly deceived thst 
eonld be found in the world."— Shelton : Lon Quixote, 
pt. It., ch. Til. 


•gootk-lich, ‘sooth-licho, adv. [Soothly.] 

• sodth'-lfo * sothe-ly, ado. & a. [Eng. 
sooth; -ly.] 

A. As adv. : In truth ; in sooth ; really, 
truly. 

“ Thea rlsw 9t DnTid’i rained pile : 

And home retarnlug, soothly *w«ir, 

Ws* never *ceue »o ud snd fair ! " 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, U. L 

B. As adj. : True, real. 

“ Thl* crooked ronlon. for io soothly guise 
She wm* her genin* and her coansellor." 

Mickle : Syr Martyn. 


* sooth'-n^ss, * AOth-nes, «. [Eng. sooth ; 

-7t«w.] Truth, uprightness. 

“ Oregore wist this wei, and w Lined e to my soul* 

Sa vac ion for th* sothnsss, that he selh in myn werkes."’ 
* Piers Plowman, p. 304. 

* sooth -saw, * sooth -say, *. [Eng. sooth* 
and saw.] 

1. A true saying, a prediction, & proverb. 

“ 8hewes, Villons, soothsayes. aod prophesies." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL lx. »L 

2. A portent, an omen. 

“ God turn the tame to good soothsay /* 

Spenser: F. Q.. III. rllL W. 

sooth' -say, v.i. [Soothsay, «.] To foretell, 
to predict. 

“ A damsel, possessed with e *plrit of divination, 
met as. which brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying. “—A cts xvL lft. 

* sooth -say, a. [Soothsaw.] 

sooth'-say-or, s. [Eng. sooth, and sayer.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who predicts or fore- 
tells ; a foreteller, a prognosticator. 

" A soothsayer bid* you hewers the ide* of March." 

Shaketp. : Julius Casar, 1. 1. 

2. Entom. : Any individual of the family 
Mantidse, from the old belief that these in- 
sects would Indicate by gestures the rosd a 
peraon who had lost his way should take. 

“ Io *11 probability when th* soothsayer U suppo«ed 
to he kiodly directing soma lost child in the way to 
its home, the attitude riggeating thl* kind actioo is 
really assumed for defeniiv* porixwe*."— Cassell's Aa< 
Hut., TL 130. 

sooth -say-ing, s. [Eng. sooth, and aaytn^.] 
* 1. A true saying ; truth. 

2. The act of predicting or foretelling; a 
prediction. 

“Divination* *nd soothsaying* and dreams are vain.* 
—Ecclesiastes xxxir. 4. 

soot'- 1 -ness, ». [Eng. sooty; •ness.] Tha 
quality or state of being sooty or foul with 
soot. 


* soot-lsh, a. [Eng. soot ; -iaA.] Partaking 
of the nature of soot ; sooty. 

“ Things become falack hy « sootish and fuliginom 
matter."— Browns: Vulgar Errours. 


809 V-f, a. [Eng. soot ; -y.] 

I. Ordinary language : 

1. Pertaining to, consisting of, or resent 
bling aoot ; fuliginous. 

M To defecate thl* oil, that it «ball not spend Into a 
sooty matter.^ "—Wilkins. 

2. Producing or causing soot. 

“ Fire of sooty coaL" Milton: P. L* t. 44fc 

3. Covered or foul with soot. 

“Her mowy finger* combing hi* sooty beard."— 
Carets: Cmlum Brilannicum. 


4. Black, dark, dnaky. 

'• Under the sooty flag of Acheron." 

Milton : Cornu*, «0A 

IL Bot . : Fuliginous (q.v.). 


sooty-albatross, a. 

Omith. : Diomtdea fuliginosa , found in all 
temperate latitudes south of the Equator. 
Plumage dark sooty grey ; head and wings 
brown. These birda breed chiefly in the 
island of Tristan d'Aconha. 


1 


Booty-tern, t. 

Omith. : Sterna fuliginosa , an intertroplcal 
apeciee. It breeds in vajst numbers on Ascension 
Island, where it is known as the Wide-awnke. • 
It ia rarely Been in The temperate zone. There 
is a smaller apecies (S. ansestheta) known as the 
Smaller Sooty Tern. The plumage ia sooty , 
black above, white below. 

sooty water-monse, «. 

Zool. : Hydromys fuliginosus , uom western 
Australia. 


• soot'-^, v.t. [Sooty, a.] To make foul or 
dirty with soot. 

“ Tana’d and *11 sootied with noi*oiae smoke." 

Chapman. ( Todd.) 

sSp, • soppe, a. [A.S. «oppa, soppe (not found, 
but seen in the derived verb sappigan = to 
sop) ; cogn. with Icel soppa = & sop, from 
sopinn, pa. par. of supa = to sap ; sopi = a 
sup, a aip ; O. Dut. soppe; Dut. sop; Sw. 
soppa — broth ; Low Ger. soppe = a sop. Sop 
and soup are doublets.] 

L Lit. : Anything steeped or dipped and 
softened in liquor; specifically, something 
thus steeped in broth or liquid food, and in- 
tended to he eaten. 

“ Jesn* Mniwewd, he it is to whom I geo* * soppe, 
when f fasae dipt it ?* — fohn xlU. 1155U) 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt. 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son; mute, oiib, oiire, ignite, our, rule, full; try, Sjhrian. ee, c© = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


sop— soporiferous 
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IL Figuratively : 

1. Something giveo to pacify; in allusion 
to the old legend of sop given to Cerberus, 
the watch-dog of the infernal regions, to 
pacify him. 

M Evan Cerberus, when he had received the sop, per. 
mitted Jineaa to pass."— Dry den : Postscript to th * 
Jlnei*. 

*2. A thing of little or no value, 

sop-in-wine, sops-in-wine, s. 

Bot. : (1) Dianthus Caryophyllus ; (2) D. 
phmarius. ( Lyte .) Accordiog to Nares the 
name was given to any pink used to flavour 
wine. 


sdp, v.t. {Sop, «.] Tn steep or dip in liquor. 

M Hi* cheeks, as snowy apples topt In wine.* 

Fletcher: Christ's Triumph. 

*[ To sop up : To dry up, as by rubbing with 
a dry cloth, a aponge, &c. 

« sope, [Soap.] 

* sop er, s. [Supper.] 
tdph, b. [See defs.J 

1. In the English Universities, an abbrevia- 
tion of sophister (q.v.). 

“Three Cambridge sophs, and three pert Templar* 
cam a” Pop* : Dundad , il. 879. 

2. In American Universities, an abbrevia- 
tion of sophomore (q.v.). 

so -phi, sd’-phee, * so'-phy, s. [Son.] 

1. The same as Son. 

2. A title of the Emperor or Shah of Persia. 

"By thia scimitar 

That slow the sophi and a Persian prince." 

Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, II L 

• soph'-Ic, * soph -Ic-al, a. ’ [Gr. <r<x£o? 
(sophos) — wise. ] Teaching wisdom. 

“All those books which ara called sopMcat, such as 
the Wisdom of SIrach, ke„ tend to teach the Jews the 
true spiritual meaning of God's economy/'— Dr. 
Harris : On th* 53rd Chapter qf Isaiah, p. 2M. 


soph'-ie, [Gr. ctxjjia ( sophia ), from <ro<#>ds 
= wise.] Wisdom. 

'• That in my shield 

The senen fold sophi • of Miuerue conteln 
A match more mete, eyr king, than any here. 
Poems of Vncertaine Auctors; Death of ZoroaS. 


* SOphime, s. [Sophism.] 


soph -I? m, * soph-ism©, s. [Ft. sophism, 
from Lat. sophism i ; Gr. <r6^i<rp.a. ( sophisma ), 
from <ro<f>6s (sophos) = wise ; Sp. sofisma; Ital. 
sofisma, sojismo .] A specious but fallacious 
argument ; a specious proposition ; a fallacy ; 
a subtlety in reasoning ; an argument which 
is not supported by sound reasoning, or in 
which the inference is not justly deduced 
from the premises. 

•* Full of subtile sophlsmes, which doe play 
With double seucea" Spenser: F. III. ir. 28. 


soph'-ist, s. [Fr. sophists, from Low Lat. 
sophista; Gr. o-o^io-ttjs (sophistes) = a cunning 
or skilful man, a sophist, a teacher of arts and 
sciences for money, from <ro<f>tg(o (sophizo) =v 
to instruct ; <ro<p6<t (sophos) = wise ; 8p. & 
Ital. sofafa.] 

1. Lit. & Greek Hist. : A word used at first 
as an honourable title, but afterwards as a 
term of reproach. 

(1) A master of one's craft ; a person dis- 
tinguished for learning or ability. 

'*A Sophist, in the genuine sense of the word, was 
• wise man, • clever man, one who stood prominently 
before the public as distinguished for intellect or 
talent of some kind. Thus Solon and Pythagoras are 
both called Sophists."— Orote : Hitt. Greece, Till. 480. 

(2) One who demanded payment for philo- 
aophical instruction. 


•• Zeller (PAff. d. Gricch., erst. Tbeil, 18W, p. T50) ssye 
that the specific name of sophist at first merely desig- 
nated one who taught philosophy for pay. The philo- 
sophy might be good or bad ; the characteristic desig- 
nated hy the epithet sophistical w« ita demand of 
inoueyfeee."— O. H. Lewes : Hut Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 109. 

(3) One of a class of men at Athens in the 
fifth century before Christ, who were the 
chief puhlic teachers, especially of the art of 
disputation, which had a special charm for 
the Greeks. Chief among the Sophista were 
Protagoras of Abdera, with his acholara Gor- 
gias and Prodicus, and Hippiaa of Elia. Blom- 
fteld (Encyc. Metrop., a.v. Socrates) says of them 
“ that the principal merit to which they laid 
claim was that of communicating to their 
disciples a ready, off-hand kind of knowledge, 
which might enable them to talk speciously 
and fluently upon all aubjecta whatever, and 
to impart to them that pernicious skill in 
dialectics by which they might baffle their 
adversary, whether right or wrong, and ‘ make 


the worse appear the better cause.’ M It 
should be borne in mind that the Sophists 
are known only from the writings of their 
antagonists ; Grots points out that the hos- 
tility supposed to have been entertained by 
Socrates to the Sophists is Platonic rather 
than Socratic, and Jowett (Tntrod. to Sophist) 
and Lewes take a similar view. 

’* That the Athenian* did not consider the Sophists 
as corruptura of youth i» unequivocally shown in two 
fact* ; they did not impeach the Sophists, and they did 
impeach Socrates. When Anaxagoras tho philosopher 
and Protagoras tho sophist ’sapped the foundation* 
of morality ' hy expressing opinions contrary to the 
religion of Athens, they a era banished ; hut who im- 
peached Gorgiss, or Hippias, or Prodicus I "—G. H. 
Lewes: Hitt. Philos, (ed. 1880), ii. 117. 

2. A captious and fallacious reasoner; a 
quibbler ; one given to the use of sophisms. 

sftph-fe-ter, a. [Eng. sophist; -<rr.] 

1. A professional teacher of philosophy; a 
sophist. 

2. A quibbling disputant. 

'* A subtle traitor needs no sophister .** 

Shakesp. .* 2 Henry VI., T. 1» 

3. A University term : 

(1) At Cambridge University, applied to a 
student in his second and third years of resi- 
dence. In the first year he is called a Fresh- 
man, or firat-year man ; in the second, a 
Junior sopbiater (or soph), or a second-year 
man ; in the third year a Senior sophister (or 
soph), or a third-year man ; and in the last 
term a Questionist, in reference to the ap- 
proaching examination for degrees. 

(2) In Dublin University, a student In bis 
third and fourth years. In hia first year he 
la called a Junior freshman ; in hia second, a 
Senior freshman ; in his third, a Junior ao- 
phister ; and in bis fourth, a Senior sophister. 

(3) In the older American Colleges the 
junior and senior classes were (and in some 
cases atill are) called Junior aopliistera and 
Senior sopbisters respectively. 

• soph -I&-t©r, v.t. [Sophister, «.] To main- 
tain or support by fallacious arguments or 
sophistry. 

** It ia well sophistred of yon forsooth. Prepoaterou* 
are your Judgment* evermore . "—Fox : Book qf Martyrs, 
p. 517. 

so-phlst'-lo, so-phist -lc-al, a. [Ft. 80 - 

phistique, from Lat. sophisticus = pertaining 
to a sophist, sophistical.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the Sophists. 

•* We cannot wonder that he ahould turn the rhap- 
sodical element of the Greek drama into a sophistical 
on of— Donaldson: Theatre of the Greeks, p. 137. 

2. Containing or of the nature of sophistry; 
fallaciously subtle ; quibbling, unsound. 

“A solution of the difficulty, which, I think, and 
am not afraid to call inconclusive and sophistical ." — 
Bolingbroke : Fragments, § 21. 

sS-phiat'-Ic-al-lJr, adv. [Eag. sophistical; 
-ly.] In a sophistical manner; fallaciously; 
with sophistry. 

** He sophistically argues that society would certainly 
not like him to die of •tarvatiou ."— Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 19, 1885. 

so-phist'-lc-al-ness, a. [Eng. sophistical; 
-um.] The quality or state of being sophist- 
ical. 

s5-phlst'-l-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. sophisti- 
cates, pa. par. of sophistico — to corrupt, to 
adulterate; Fr. sophistiquer ; Sp. sq/isticar ; 
Ital. sqfisticare.] 

* I. To corrupt, to pervert, to wrest from 
the truth. 

"If the passions of the mind he strong, they easily 
sophisticate the underatandiug."— Hooker ; Eccles. 
Polity. 

2. To adulterate ; to make spurious by ad- 
mixture. 

" It Is a crime of a high nature to mingle or sophisti- 
cate any wine here."— Howell : Letters, hk. i., let. 88. 

sS-phist'-i-cat-ed, * so phist-I-cate, a. 

[Sophisticate, r.] Adulterated ; not genuine. 

** The only way to know what ia sophisticate and 
what ia not so. is to bring all to the exameu of the 
touch aton o . "—QlanviU : Scepsis Scientijlca, ch. vllL 

so phist i ca tion, a [Sophisticate, v.] 

1. The act of adulterating or making »ot 
genuine by admixture ; adulteration. 

” (Drugs! whoa# precionsneea may make their 
sophistication very beneficial to them that practica 
it ."—Boyle: Works, i. S19. 

2. Something adulterated or not genuine ; 
a spurious imitation. 

•• The sophistications of or auhetitate* for butter sold 
in the metropolitan and urban market *. "—Daily Tele- 
graph, March 20, 1885. 


* 3. The act of quibbling or arguing aophist- 
ically ; sophistry. 

*4. A fallacious argument intended to de- 
ceive ; a quibble. 

s5- phlst'-I-ca-tor, «. [Eng. sophisticate); 
-or.] One who sophisticates ; one who 
adulterates or destroys the genuineness or 
purity of snytliing by foreign admixture. 

" I cordially commend that the sophisticators of 
wine may suffer punishment above any ordinary 
thief."— Whitaker : Blood of the Grape (1654), p, 107. 

* soph'-ist-ress, s. [Engr sophist; -rew.] 
A female sophist. 

" You aoom to bo a sophistress, you aaswor so 
•martly."— Bailey: Erasmus, p. 194. 

s5ph-ist-ry, * soph-ist-rie, a. [Fr. sop\- 

isteric .] 

* 1. Logical exercise ; argument for exercise 
oulyi 

•• The mora youthful exercises of sophistry, them®*, 
and declamations.*'— Felton. 

2. Sophistic Influence ; sophista collectively. 

“ Euripides was nursed In tho lap of sophistry ." — 
Donaldion ; Theatre qf the Greeks, p. 187. 

3. Fallacious reasoning, unsound argument, 
quibbling, fallacy. 

“ A person whoso conscience can be set at rest hy 
immoral sophistry."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* soph'-ist-rjf, v.t. [Sophistry, *.] To reason 
sophistically. 

” It ia well so phU tried of yon.”— Bale: Select Works, 
p.84. 

soph'- o-more, ». [Gr. <ro^6<t (sophos) = wise, 
and /utopos (moros) — a fool.] In American 
colleges, a student belonging to the second of 
the four classes ; a student next above a 
freshman. 

sopho-mor'-ic, soph-6 mSr'-io-al, a. 

[Eng. sophomor(e) ; - ic , -i cal.] Pertaining or 
relating to a sophomore ; characteristic of s 
sophomore ; inflated in style. ( Amer .) 

" The American idea of architecture had passed from 
Its untrained innocence to a sovhomoric affectation of 
Greek forms ."— Cent ury Magazine, June, 1883, p. 222. 

SO-phor'-a, «. [Arab, sophera = a papilio- 
naceous tree.] 

Bot. The typical genua of Sophoreae (q.v.). 
Leaves unequally pinnate, inflorescence in 
racemes or panicles of yellow, white, or blue 
flowers ; stamens ten, all distinct ; legumes 
moniliform, without joints or wiugs. Orna- 
mental shrubs or trees, from the hotter parts 
of Asia and America. Two, Sophora japonioa 
(called also Styphnolobium japonicum), aud 
8 . chinensis are grown as garden plants. The 
former yields a beautiful yellow or orange 
dye from the pulp of the legumes. The roots 
and seeds of the latter have been regarded as 
specifics in bilious sickness. 

sfc-phor'-S-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sophor(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Papilionacese. Filaments 
distinct ; legume continuous ; leaves pin- 
nated, with one or several leaflets. (Lindley.) 

So-phroj s. [Gr. = moderation, dis- 
cretion.] 

Astron. : [Asteroid, 134]. 

soph'-ta, s. [Softa.] 

* s5p -ite, v.t. [Lat. sopites, pa. par. of sopio 
= to put to sleep.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To lay asleep ; to put to 
sleep or rest ; to lull. 

" Out natural powers ue tied down, sopited, and 
fettered ." — Cheyne : Philosophical Conjectures. 

2. Scots Law: To set at rest ; to quash. 

* sd-pl'-tion, s. [Sopite.] The act of putting 
to sleep or rest ; sleep, slumber, dormancy. 

“ Demeutation and sopition of reason."— Browne. 
( Webster.) 

* so'-por, s. [Lat.] A deep sleep from which 
one can with difficulty be awakened. 

"To awaken tho Christian world out of this deep 
sopor or lethargy."— Dr. H. More : Mystery qf Iniquity . 
pt.il. (Fret) 

* so'-por-ato, v.t. [Lat. soporatus, pa. par. of 
toporo = to put to sleep ; sopor — sleep.] To 
put to sleep. 

“The soul seeming not to be thoroughly awak* 
here, hnt, as it were, soporated with the dnll steams 
and opi stick vapour* of this gro*a body."— Cudworth: 
Intell, System, p. 7»«. 

t so-por-if '-er-oiis, a. [Lat. soporifer, from 
iopor = sleep, aud fero— to briug; Eng. adj. 
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soporiferously— sordidity 


suff. -otts.] Causing or tending to cause sleep ; 
joporific, somniferous. 

“ It i* more soporifrrous than opium. ”—P. Holland • 
plinie, bk. **i. f oh. axxL 

* sd-por IF-er-OUS-ly, adv. [Eng. sopori- 
ferous ; -ly.] In a soporiferons manner ; so as 
to produce tleep. 

* sd-por-ircr-ousness, s. [Eng. sopori- 
jerous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
sopori fero ua. 

•d-por-LT-le, o. A t. [As if from a Lat so- 

porifens, from sopor — sleep, and facia = to 
make, to cause.] 

A. As adp : Causing or tending to cause 
sleep ; soporiferons. 

** Tii a cJew hwaugne, and cold as it la clear, 

Falla soporific oa the listless e»r." 

Cossper : Pnyjren of Error, M. 

B. As stibst.: A medicine, drug, prepara- 
tion, or plant that has the property or quality 
of producing sleep ; a narcotic. 

* ad'-pdr-oiis, * so-por-oae, a. [Lat 
soporus > from sopor = sleep.] Canning sleep ; 
sleepy. 

"In soporous dlaeaaee It la commonly an uncertain 
and inejf actual remedy.’— GrsenhiU: Art of Embalm, 
tnfi. 

* so-pour, s. [Sopor.] 

* soppe, s. [Sop, «.] 

sdp'-per, s. [Eng. sop, v. ; -er.] Ons who 
sops or clips In liquor something to be eaten. 

■Sp' py. «• [Eng. sop; -y.] Sopped or soaked 
in liquor ; saturated ; very wet or sloppy. 

*o -pra, adv. [Ital. , from Lat. supra = above.] 

Music: A term used to denote ths upper or 
higher part, as Di sopra, above ; Corns sopra, 
as above or before; Nella parte di sopra, in 
the upper or higher part; Contrappunto sopra 
U soggetto , counterpoint over the subject 

* sd-pra'-nlst, *• [Soprano.] 

Music : A soprano or treble singer. 


* sor'-bet, «. [Sherbet.] 

Cook . : A lemon ice flavoured with spirit, 
usually rum, served at dinner. 

sorb'-io, a. [Eng. sorb(in ) ; -ic.) Derived 
from or contained in mountain ash. 

sorbic-acid, s. 

Ckcjn.: CgH 7 0-H0. A monobasic acid, 
fouud in mountain-ash berries, and produced 
from parasorbic acid by the action of caustic 
potash, and then boiling with hydrochloric 
acid. It is purified by recrystallization from 
water, and is obtained in long colourless 
needles, very difficultly aolnble in cold, mors 
readily in hot water and in alcohol, melts at 
134*5*, and Is inodorous. 

sorbic-cbloride, s. 

Chen. : CfillyOCL Chloride of sorbyl. Pro- 
duced by the action of phosphoric chloride 
on sorbic acid or its potassium salt. It is 
converted by water into sortaic and hydro- 
chloric acids. 

sorbic-other, a. 

Chen . : Cgll^C^HsXV Ethylic sorbete. 
Prepared by passing hydrochloric acid gas 
into an alcoholic solution of the acid. It is 
a liquid boiling at 195*5*, and having an 
aromatic odour like benzoic ether. 

• sor'-bile, a. [Let. «or6eo=to absorb.] That 
may be drunk or sipped. 

sorb'-in,*. [Mod. Lat. sorb(us); Eng. suff. -in.] 

Ckem. : CgH 1? Og. A sugar, discovered by 
Pelouse, isomsne with glucose, and obtained 
from the fermented juice of the mountain-ssh 
berries. It does not exist ready formed in 
the berries, and its formation Is not yet clearly 
understood. 

sor-bf-tar-t&r'-Io, a. [Eng; sorbic, and 
tartaric .] Containing sorbic and tartaric 
acids. 

•orbltartario-acid, a. 

Chen. : An acid produced by baa ting sorbite 
with tertaric acid to 100*. (Watts.) 


degrees conferred in the faculties of science 
sud literature. 

** Ha a rope of land conld twlat 
As tough u learned SorbonitC 

bailer: Hudibrat, L l 

sor'-bus, s. [Lat. = the true service tree.] 

Bot. : A section or euh-genus of Pyrus(q.v.X 
having small fruits, with two to eight cells, 
each one-seeded, the endocarp brittle ; flowers 
in compound corymbose cymes. (Sir J. 
Hooker.) British species three, Pyrus tor- 
ninalis , P. Aria, and P. Avcuparia. 

sorb'-yl, *. [Mod. Lat. sorb(us); -yl] 

Ckem.: CgH-O. The hypothetical radical 
of sorbic acid. 

sor'-^er-er, s. [Fr. sorcier, from Low Lat. 
sortiarius = a teller of fortunes by the casting 
ot lots, from sortio = to cast lota, from Lat* 
sors, genit. sortis = a lot [Sort, «.] ; Ital. sor- 
ters ; Bp. sortero.] A conjuror, a magician. 

" This is my hammer, 

Miolner the mighty ; 

Giant* and sorcerers 
Chnnot withataud it’ 

Longfellow : The Musician's Tale, L 

T Before the introduction of this word, 
witch was Indiscriminately applied to both 
sexes ; hut when sorcerer had come into vogue 
It was assigned to men, while witch was 
limited to women. (Trench: English Past & 
Present.) 

sor- 9 er-ess, * sor-cer-esse, t . [Fr. sorcier 
= s sorcerer ; Eng. fern. suff. -css.] A female 
sorcerer or magician ; & witch. 

“ How unlikely i* it that God *hould make nse of 
thi* sorceress u a prophet***. WcUtrrland : Sermons. 
vol. ix., *er. 83. 

* Bordering, I. [Eng. sorcer(y); -ing.] The 
act or practice of using sorcery. 

"Hi* trad* of sorterlno."—BaU : Contemplations - 
Balaam, 

* sor'-^er-ous, a. [Eng. SOT eerier); -ous.J 
Using sorcery or enchantment ; pertaining or 
belonging to sorcery. 

Thi* sorcerous worker to make hym pop of— Bite: 
English rotaries, pt ii. 


»<5-pra no (pi. s6-pra'-ni, so-pra -no?), 

s. [Ital. = sovereign, supreme, treble, from 
Low Lat, superanus — sovereign (q.v.) ; Ger. 
sopran.] 

Music: 

1. The highest kind of female voice. The 
ordinary easy range Is from c below the treble 
staff to o or a above it, 

2. A singer having s soprano voice. 

soprano-del; i. 

Music : The c clef upon the first line Of the 
stave. [Clef.] 

•or'-ange, i. [Eng. sor(e); -ance .] Sore, 
soreness. 

“ Nay. thi* rernorlng and replanting of them 1* the 
proper eure of many soranoesf—P. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xix., eh. xiL 

sorb, s. [Fr. sorbe, from Lat sorbus.) 

Bot. : t (1) Tbs Service-tree ; (2) the Wild 
Service-tree. [Service-tree.] 

sorb-apple, a. Ths fruit or the Sorb or 

Service-tree. 

•orb-&m'-ide, *. [Eng. aortic), and amide.] 
Chen. : H 2 (C 8 HtO)N. An smide produced 
by the action of aqueous ammonia on sorbic 
ether at 120*. It forms white fusible needles, 
soluble in water and alcohol. 

SOrb dn fl-ido, s. [Eng. sorb(ic); aniline , 
and suff. -ids.] 

Chen. : CgHgCCcHj^O. Phenyl-sorbs mlde. 
Produced by the action of Rniline on sorbic 
chloride, as sn oil which solidifies In ths 
crystalline form. (Watts.) 

•or bato, a. [Eng. sorb(ic) ; -ate .] 

Chen. : A salt of sorbic acid. 

•or be-fa'-cl $nt (c se sb), o. & *. [Lat. 
sorbeo = to absorb, and faciens, pr. per. of 
Jado =s to make.] 

A* At adj. : Causing or producing absorp- 
tion. 

B. As rubst, : A substance or preparation 
which causes or produces absorption. 

••or'-b^nt, a. [Let. sorbens, pr. per. of 
sorbeo = to absorb.] A substance producing 
absorption ; an absorbent (q.v.). 


•orb'- 1 to, s. [Mod. Lat. sorb(tu); Bug. suff. 

-iU.] 

Chen. : CgHuO* An unfemientable sugar 
present In ths berries of the mountain-ash. 
It Is Isomeric with mannlte and dulcite, and 
deposits in regular transparent crystals, for 
the most part rhombic octahedrons, from ths 
expressed juice after standing for several 
months. It is nearly insoluble in cold al- 
cohol, moderately soluble in boiling alcohol, 
the hvdrated sugar melts at 102*, is inactive 
to polarized light, does not reduce copper 
salta, nor is it carbonised with sulphuric acid 
even with heat. 

•orb-It'-Io, a. [Eng. sorbit(e) ; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from sorbite (q.v.> 

sorbitic-acid, a 

Chen. : An acid obtained by heating sorbite 
for some time to 150-180*. It is insoluble in 
water, acids, end alcohol ; but dissolves in 
aqueons ammonia or potash, from which 
hydrochloric scid tlirowa It down in amor- 

S hous dark-red flakes. Its composition is 
onbtful. 

* sor-bi'-tlon, s. [Lat. sorbitio , from sorbeo 
= to absorb.] Ths act of drinking or sipping. 

•or-b^n'-Sc-al, a. [Eng. Sorbon(ne); -icaf.] 
Pertaining or belonging to a Sorbonist. 

" Th« sorbonical or tboologicml wins, *nd tbfir f«iul* 
or jAudy d*y*, »re now coma to b« prorerbixlly fated 
■t .—Florio : Hontaignt, p. 

Sor'-bSn-Ist, 8. [Fr. Sorboniste.] 

EccJes. Hist. : A professor or doctor of the 
Sorbonne, a theological college founded within 
the University of Paris by Robert ds Sor- 
bon In 1252, for sixteen students, four from 
each of the French, Norman, Picard, and 
English “nations” [Nation, a., II.], burses 
being soon afterwards added for German and 
Flemish students. The majority of the Paris 
doctors were trained there, and ths Sorbonne 
and ths theological faculty became identified 
as early as the beginning or the sixteenth 
century. Cardinal Richelieu, in 1629, opened 
the present buildings in the Qnartier Latin. 
The old University of Paris was destroyed at 
the Rerolntion, and, when It was reorganized 
by Napoleon In 1808, a facnlty of theology, 
with seven chairs, was established at the 
Sorbonne, where lectures are also given and 


sor'-^cr-fc *sor-cer-i8, *sor-ser-y, #. 

rO.Fr. sorixrie, trom sorcier =& sorccier(q.v.).7 
Divination by the aid, or pretended aid of 
evil spirits, or the power of commanding evil 
spirits ; magic, witchcraft, enchantment. 

" Thi* witch Syoor&x. 

For miachl«fs manifold, and sorceries terrible. 

Wax benlah’d." Shakesp. : Tempest, L 1 

% Uptonesrly the middle of the eighteenth 
centmy, sorcery, or witchcraft (q.v.), was pui> 
Ishahls with death. 

*8ord, *. [Sward.] Sward, tnrfl 

** r th* midst an altar a* a landmark stood. 

Rustic, of greasy mrrd.’ Milton : P. L-. xJ, iSt, 

BOr-di?,- va-Iite, i. [After 8ordat*als, Fiia 
land, where found ; suff. -tfe (Min.); Ger. 
sordawaliL] 

Min. : A massive mineral forming thin 
layers on a basaltic rock, also found with pyr- 
rhotite at Bodenmais, Bavaria. Hardness, 
2*5 ; sp. gr. 2*63 to 2 58 ; lustre, like thst of 
bitumen ; streak, liver-brown ; colour, grayish 
or bluish-black ; opaque ; fracture, conchoidsb 
Compos. : essentially a silicate of iron and 
msguesia. 

•sor'-de?, «. [Lat.] Foul matter, excretions^ 
dregs ; filthy refuse of any kind. 

“ Whlla r«t. poor men. their mxn,«mdt. and beygary 
nrifieiently confute their rare *W11L — Gauden : lliera- 
spistes, p. 112 (1IU). 

sor'-det, t. [Sordine.] 


SOT -did, a. [Fr. sordidt, from Lat sordidu t 
~ vile, mean, dirty, from sordcs — dirt, filth.] 

♦ 1. Filthy, dirty, foul, gross. 

" The trout I* banished by the sordid stream.” 
Thomson : Bummer, US. 

2. Vile, mean, base. 

** Cleare to the world, y* sordid worm*." 

Cowper : O Inty Hymns, Ixi, 

3. Mean, avaricious, covetous, niggardly. 

“ Mot tree of ararice had preTalled upon the sordid 
mind of J udaa’— Bp. Horsley : Sermons, Tol. 1L, *er. ISt 

4. Characterized by meanness or avarice. 
“Hi* principle* and hi* fortune alike raised hire 

above all temptation* of a sordid kind.’— Macaulay .* 
Hist. Eng., eh. ii. 

* sor-dld'-l-t#, a. [Eng. sordid; -ity.] Mean- 
ness, sordidness. 

" Weary and aahamed of their own sordidity and 
manner of life.*— Burton : Anat. q f Melancholy, pt. UL. 
ch. irr. 


fftte, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, fether; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt» 
wore, w Qlt, work, whd, a^n; mute, ciib, ciire, viite, our, rdle, fill; try, Syrian. », » = e; ey *= a; qu = lew. 
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«or'-dfd-I$f, adv. [Eng. sordid; -ly.} In a 
sordid manner; meanly, basely, covetously* 


gor did-noss, a. [Eng. sordid; -ness.) 

I. Tlie quality or state or being sordid ; 
filthiness, dirtiness, foulness. 

“Providence deter* people from elottlehiieee and 
sordidnett. end provokes them to cleanliness. —Ray : 
On fit creation. 


2. Meanness, baseness. 

••Two ot three vol. were offered to him fPelham) by 
*nch Indigent penoo* for six pence a piece, each!* 
the sordidnest of ignorance and poverty. — I *ood: 
A thtrum Qxon .. voi. il. 


3. Niggardliness, base avarice. 

"To >ee the venality In it* full growth, end eonrey 
tordi inest In it* complete state of abomination It will 
be necessary to turn from low to high life,"— £«ox * 
Spirit of Despotism. 


sor'-dine, sor'-dSt, «. (Ital.] 

Music: A mute. [Mute, II. a) 


•or di'-no (pi. sor-dx'-ni), «. [Ital.] 

Music : A email pocket fiddle, a pochette or 
kit, formerly need for the purpose of giving 
the pitch, &C., at music parties. 


succeeded by congestion, Inflammation, or 
relaxation of the mucoua membrane, enlarge- 
ment of the tonsils, elongation of the uvula, 
with Irritation, inflammation, ulceration of 
the mucous follicles, and losa of voice, espe- 
cially towards the evening. It affects clergy- 
men, harristera, actors, singers, and others, 
who have to use their voice much in public, 
la its early stage tonic remedies are required ; 
in a later stage, medicine, rest, and at times 
change of sir and ecene. 


sore (IX vX (Sorb, cl] To make sore, to 
wound. 

"The wyd* wooud 

Wm cloned np. M It had not beeo sored.* 

Spenser: f. <J., llLxil. 84, 

sore (2), v.i. [Soar.] 


sore, *soare, 8. [O. Fr. sor; Fr. sanrrz 

Bon'd, reddish. So named from the colour.] 
[Sorrel, a.] 

1. A hawk of the first year. 

2. A buck of the fourth year. [Sorel.] 

sore-faloon, * soar o -falcon, a. A 

falcon of the first year. 


*sor'-dor, a [Sordes.] Dregs. 

- The sordor of civilization, mixed 

With *11 th* uTin which man * 1*11 hath fixed." 

Byron : Tht Id and, U. i. 

«or - dun, sor-do'-no (pL sor-do'-ni), *. 
[Ital.] 

Music: 

1. An old form of wood wind instru- 
ment, having a douhls reed, with twelve 
ventages and two keys. 

2. A sort of muta for a trumpet. 

3. An organ reed stop of sixteen -feet 
pitch. 

oore, • sor. a., adv., & s. [A. 8. sdr = 
painful ; sare =s sorely ; sdr = a sore ; 
cogn. with Dut. seer =s eore, sorely ; 

Icel. sdrr = sore, sdr =5 a sore ; Sw. 
stir; O. H. Ger. s^r= wounded, pain- 
ful; s&r — s sore, tiro = sorely ; Ger. 
tehr =s soreiy, extremely ; versehren = 
to wound, lit. to make eore ; all from 
Teut, base saira = sore.] [So cry.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Painful ; being the seat of pain ; tender 
end painful to the touch ; inflamed, aa a boil, 
ulcer, or abscess. 

* HI* wound* will not be **■«.• 

Bhaketp. : Rapt of Luerece. 1.I6S. 

2. Tender or pained in the mind ; pained, 
grieved, or vexed ; feeling aggrieved, galled, 

•* Tbi* unfortunate affair, though It terminated 
without an open quarrel, left much tort feeling."— 
Mioaulay: But. Eng., ch. xxL 

3. Violent, sharp, severe, painful, bitter, 
grievous, heavy. 

" F unUhed with tort detraction.** 

Shakerp. : BamMt, V. % 

* 4. Violent, fierce, sharp, eevere; as, a sore 
fight 

* 5. Criminal, evil, wrong. 

••To lapee io fuloeea 
I* tortr than to He tor need.' 

Shaktsjx: Cymbttins, lit. S. 

B. As adverb: 

1. With painful violence, severely, griev- 
euely, intensely. 

•* So tort 

The griding eword. with dlecontinooue wound 
Parsed through him." Milton : P. L., vL 828. 

2. Greatly, exceedingly, violently, griev- 
ously. 

•* fn our heart* we believe, yet our thought* at 
times are tort troubled."— Mantel : Bumpton Itoturts, 
vli. 

S. Sorely, sadly. 

** And tort against his wtlL" 

Camper : John Gilpin. 

Ct As subti.; A place in or on an animal 
body where the skin and flesh ara ruptured or 
bruised, so as to be tender or painful ; a painful 
spot on the body, as a boll, an nicer, Ac. 
“'Gainst venomed tore* the only ioverelgn plo*ter." 

Shaken*, t Venus * Adonis, ttS. 

sorehead, #. One who finds fault with 
the organization or party to which he belongs. 
(U.S.) 

sore-throat, s. 

Pathol. : Any pain in or affection of the 
throat. 

Tf Clergyman's sore-throat (Dysphonia clcri- 
corum ) ie frequently a nervous complaint, con- 
sisting at first only of irritability of the in- 
vesting membrane of the- fauces. This le 


• sor-^ 9 1 -f-d*e, s. pi. [SoRiciDdL] 

sor-e'-dK-a, s. pL [Soredium.] 

sor-S-diT-er-otis, a. [Mod. Lat, sorcdl(a\ 
and Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.] 

Bot. : Bearing eoredia. 

sor-e'-df-iim <pl. sor-c'~di-a), a. [Mod. 
Lat, dimin. from sorus (q.v.).] 

Bot. (PI.) : Heaps of powdery bodies lying 
upon any part of the thsllue in lichens. The 
bodies of which they consist have been called 
by Liuk Conidia, and by others Propagula. 

• sore'-htfn, * sorn, #. [Irish.] A tax for- 
merly imposed upon tenants in Ireland for 
the maintenance of their lord or his men. 
Its exaction was entirely dependent on the 
will of the lord. [Sorn, v .] 

“They exact upon them all klude of oexrloes: yea, 
and the very wild exaction*, ooignle, livery, and tort, 
hon : by which they poU and utterly undo the poor 
tenant* and freeholder* under them"— Spenser: State 
of Ireland. 

stfr'-cL * sSr'-ell, *. & a. (A dimin. of sere, 
«.=a bnck.] [Sore, a», 2.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. A buck of the third year, the series being 
a fawn, a pricket, a eorel, s sore. 

2. The colour sorrel (q.v.). 

B, As adj. : The same as Sorrel, <l (q.v.). 


sore -1^, adv. [Eng. sore , s. ; 4yJ) In a sore 
manner; grievously, severely, violently, pain- 
fully, exceedingly, intensely. 


••Bach bowed him, weepl„„ - 

Longftllom : Children qf the Lord s Supper. 


sore -ness, s. [Eng. sore, a. ; -new.] 

1. The quality or atate of being sore, pain- 
ful, nr tender ; painfUlneee, tenderness. 

•• My foot began to *well, and the pals aeawaged, 
t hough It left *nch a to rtn ett that 1 could hardly suffer 
the clothe* of my bed."— Temple, 


2. Tenderness of mind ; susceptibility of 
mental pain ; a state of feeling hurt, pained, 
or aggrieved. 


“lie that, whllit the torenett of his late pang* of 
conscience remaloe, find* bltnseU a little iaaUpoeed 
for sin, presently conclude* repentano* hath had It* 
perfect work." — Dtoay of Piety. 


Sor'-Sx, *. (Lat. ; cf. Gr, vpa£ (hurax) — a 
a mouse, a shrew-mouse.] 

Zool. & Palceont.: Shrew ; a genus of Soricldse 
(q.v.), with, numerous speciee widely die- 
tribnted. They closely resemble the mouse, 
but in reality differ widely from it. They are 
very widely distributed, over North America 
and the Eastern Hemisphere. [Shrew, a, II.] 
Several fossil specie* are known from the 
Miocene of the south of France. 

sor'-gho, sor'-go, *. [Sorohum.] A popular 
name for any plant of the genus Sorghum 
(q.v.X 

sorgho-sugar, s. 

Chem. : Bugar obtained from Sorghum sao 
c haratum. The unripe canes were found to 
contain a mixture of cane-sugar and fruit- 
sugar ; but in the ripe plant Gossmann found 
only cane-sugar, and that to the amount of 
9 to 9*5 per cent. 

sor'-ghiim, «. [Mod. Lat, from Fr. sorgo; 
Ital. surgo ; Low Lat surgum, surcum, suricum 
= great millet] 


Bot. : A genua of Andro]K>gone8e, sometime* 
made a synonym of Trachypogon. Infloree- 
cenee in paniclea, flowers monoecious, glume* 
two*flowered, one neuter, the other herma- 
phrodite, the palea of the latter bearded, 
that of the former beardless. Sorghum vuL 
gare (Uolcus Sorghum, Linnaeus) is the Indian 
or Great Millet, or Guinea Corn. [Millet,^.] 
It ia aa annual cane-like cereal, bearing * 
dense head of spikelets, with small corn-like 
seeds. In India it forms with rice and wheat 
the chief ataple of the country, hut ia con- 
sidered heating. Bread, porridge, &c M are 
made from it ; its Beeda when crushed consti- 
tute an auxiliary food for cattle, sheep, 
horses, swine, and poultry. It contains 2| 
per cent, of flesh-forming and 11 per cent, ot 
neat-producing matter. The dry stalks and 
leaves are chopped up for fodder. [Cholum. 
Jowaree.] It la cultivated alBO in Egypt 
and many other parts of Africa. [Doura.] 
S . bicolor is also cultivated in India as a 
cereai ; S. saccharatum , the Broom Corn or 
Chinese Sugar-cane, haa been introduced into 
India for its saccharine juice; the grass it 
used for fodder, as are the young leaves of 
S. halepensc. S. saccharatnm, is successfully cul- 
tivated in the United States as a eource of 
sugar, but more particularly of molasses, or 
syrup. 

sor'-go* s. [Sorgho.] 
sor'-i, «. pL [Sorus.] 

8 or-l 9 -I-dC0, a. pi. (Lat. sore x, genit. «ri- 
c (is); fern. pi. adj. euff. • idee .] 

1. ZooL: Bhrewa; a compact family of 
Insectivora, embracing more than half tlis 
species of the order, from the temperate and 
tropical parts of both hemispheres, except 
South America apd Australia. They have 
been divided by A. Milne-Edweids into two 
sections : — 

A. Tom* trio! i feet without a border of *tlff hair*. 

(a) Teeth white: Anouaorex, Diplomeaodan, Crocidur*. 
{frj Teeth more or let* hrown or red : Blarina, Sortru. 

B. Amphibloa* ; feet with a border of stiff bain. 

(а) Feet not webbed : Neooorer, CroMopn*. 

(б) Feet wehbed: Neotogole. 

2. Palceont. : The family appears first In th« 
Miocene. [Plesiososex.] 

Sor-i9 -X-den^, *. [Lat. sortx, gen it sorici(s) 
= a shrew-mouse, and dens — a tooth.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Sparidse, of Eocene 

age. 

Sor'-X-Cino, o. [Lat soiicinus, from som 
(q.v.X] Mcuse-like ; resembling a mouse. 

Soriclne-Bat, a. 

Zool. : Glossophaga eorlcina , a small bat, In- 
habiting the warmer parts of Sonth America, 
feeding chiefly on insect*. It Is rather more 
than two Inches long, Including the tail, which 
Is enclosed within the InterfemDral membrane. 
Fur rusty grayish-brown, paler below. 

sbr lF-er-Ous, a. [Mod. Lat. sori (q.v.); 
Lat fero — to bear, and Eng. suff. -ous.] 

Bot; Bearing sort 

sor-in-der-ft, s . [Name not explained.] 

Bot. : A geuna of Anacardiacese, from Tropi- 
cal Africa and Madagascar. Sorindeia mada- 
gascariensis, cultivated in India and the Mau- 
ritius, has drupaceous eatable fruit on the 
atem aa well as on the branches. 

SOr-I'-tc^, 8. [Lat, from Gr. trwpei-njs (sbreitte) 
= heaped up ; hence, a heap of syllogisms, 
from c rwp<k (soros) = a heap.] 

Logic : A series of elliptic ayllogisms, 
syllogisms in which the conclusion of all 
the last is omitted; a aeries of syllogisms 
stated in a series of propositions eo linked 
together that the predicate of each one that 
precedes forms the subject of each one that 
follows, till a conclusion is fanned by bringing 
together the subject of the first proposition 
and the predicate of the last. A sontes has 
as many middle terras as there are intermedi- 
ate propositions between the first and the 
last ; and, consequently, it may be drawn out 
into as many separate and independent syllo- 
gisms. There are two forms, the Aristotelian 
and the Goclenian. 

“ In the Goclenian Sorites extension I* mad* more 
prominent, by rtnrtlng with the premie* which b«* 
the two widest term*; in the common form Inteo- 
•loo predominates, a* the narrower term* precede. 
The former descend* In extenalon from th* predicate 
of the coaclusiou ; the latter ascend* In Intension, 
from the •’abject. The Goclenian lorm *uit* deduction 


tal 


boil, ptflt, cat, 96U, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -Dig. 

-elan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shUn ; -(ion, -$lon = shtin* -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, 
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soritical— sortable 


beat; the common, or Aristotelian form, induction. 
The GocleoUn descends from Uw to (act ; the common 
•sound* Irvin fact to law. 

oocLxcnax *o*it*s. 

Bent lent being* seek hsppiness, 

AH finite being* are sentient. 

All men are finite beings, 

Oiu* is a man ; 

Therefore be seeks hsj.plnesa. 

aJUsTOT!a.iax souTta. 

Cains is a man. 

All men are duite beings, 

All finite beings are sentient. 

All sentient beings seek happiness ( 
Therefore Calus seeks happiness." 

Thornton ; Guilin et qf Laws of Thought, | 104. 

•or-it'-ic-al, a. [Eng. sorit(es); -icaL) Per- 
taining to or resembling a aoritea. 

lorn, f. [Sobehon.] 

BOTH, v.i. [Sorj?, *.] (See extract.) 

•• Whenever a chieftain had a mind to revel, he 
came down among his tenant* with his followers, by 
way of contempt called in the lowlands 'gill witdtts,' 
and lived ou free quarters ; so that ever since, when a 
person ohtrude* himself upon another, etaya at his 
noose, and hangs upon him for bed and board, be is 
said to sent, to be a aomer.”— Macbean. 


corn'-ar. sorn'-er, i. [Eng. torn; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A sturdy beggar; an ob- 
trusive guest ; ft vagabond, a vagrant. 

2. Scots Law : One who takes meat or drink 
from others by force or menaces, without 
paying for it The offence was at one time 
puoisitable with death. 

•sS-ror-al, a, [Lat. toror = « sister.] Of 
or pertaining to a aister or aistera ; sisterly. 

• sfc-ror'-I-al-ljf, adv. [Lat. toror = a aister.] 
In a sisterly manner ; like a aister. 

“Taking her tororially by the hand."— 7% Book: 
Sutherlands. 

• s5-rbr'-I-<jide, t. [Lat toror = a sister, 
and ccsdo (in comp, cido ) = to kilL] 

1. The murder of a aister. 

2, A murderer of a sister. 

• »or'-&-xize, v.i, [Formed from Lat toror 
on analogy of fraternize (q. v.).] To associate 
©r consort together aa aiaters ; to be in com* 
muoion or sympathy, as slaters. 

“The beautiful girls ... are tororixina with the 
rustic maidenhoods of their parishes. — JforXfaner 
Collin*: Thought* in my Garden, IL S. 

tor-o'-slfl, sor o' siis, *. [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. «r<np os (sdros) — a heap.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A women's clob or society. 
(V,S. Local.) [SoaoaiZE.] 

2. BoL ; A kind of collective fruit, cousiating 
of a epike or raceme converted into a fieahy 
fruit by the cohesioo In a ftingle mase of the 
ovaria and the floral envelopes. Examples : 
Ananassa, Morns, Artocarpus. 

■Sr'- rage (age as I&X t. [Etym. doubtful, 
perhaps from Fr. rur = above.] The blades 
of green wheat or barley, 

• sSr'-ra^e, t, [Sorance.] Any disease «r 
sore in "horses. 


■tfr'-rfl, * sor'-ell, • sSr'-rell, a. & «. [A 
dimin. from O. Fr. tor (Fr. taur) = of a aorrel 
colour ; taure m a sorrel horse or colonr, from 
Low. Ger. soor— aear, dried, withered ; Dot 
moot = sear, withered. Cf. IteL sauro, toro = 
a sorrel horae.] [Sorel, «.] 

A. At adj.: Of B reddish or yellowish- 
brown colour. 


“ An hundred flftle mvrr-t. 

All torreU.* Chapman : Homer; Iliad xL 


B. At substantive : 


1. A reddish or yellowish-brown colonr. 

“ His horse was of fiery torrU, with black feet"— 
Sidney: Arcadia, bk. iiL 

2. A buck of the third year. 

kSr'-rel, * sor-ell, s. [O. Fr. sortl (Fr. rurdle\ 
from Fr. tur ; M. H. Ger. sur = sour.] 

1. Rumex Acetosa, a dioecious plant, having 
the lower leaves sagittate, the upper onea 
sessile, the outer fruitiog sepals reflexed, 
the inner eolarged, orbicular, quite entire, 
•carious, tobercled at the base. Ie contains a 
large quantity of biooxalate of potash. The 
leaves are used as a salad and a potherb, audio 
decoctioo as a febrifuge. Sheep’s Sorrel (R. 
aeetotella ) is a plant of much smaller size, and 
different shaped leaves. Both have a pleasantly 
acid taste. 

2. Oxalis Acdosella, [Wooehbobrel.] 


*©rrel-tree, t, (Eubotrys.) 


sorrel-wood. s. 

Rot. : The English name for Oxalis magel - 
lanica, ( New Zealand.) 

sor'-ri-ly, adv. [Eng. sorry; dy.] In a sorry, 
miserable, or wretched manner ; wretchedly, 
miserably. 

“ This fort wu but torrUy governed when I «m 
there."— Dampier : Voyage* (an. 1600 ). 

sSr'-ri-nSss, * sor-l-nesse, . [Eng. sorry; 

-ness.) 

* I. Sorrow. 

2. The quality or state of being aorry; 
wretchedness, meanness, poorness. 

soT-row, • sorghe, * sor-ow, * sor-owe, 

* sorwo, s. [A.S. sorg, sorh (genit., dat., A 
accua. torge); cogn. with Dut. torg = care, 
anxiety ; lcel. torg = care ; Dan. & Sw. sorg ; 
Goth, saurga; Ger. torge.) The feeling of un- 
easiness or pain of mind arising from a loss of 
any good, real or supposed, or by disappoint- 
ment in the expectation of good; grief at 
having suffered or experienced evil ; regret, 
sadness, mourning. 

*’ Sorrow are well allow’d, and sweeten nature. - 

J lattinger: A Very Woman iiL i 

sor'-row, ‘sorrow, v.i. [Goth. saurgan-=. 
to grieve.] [Sorrow, «.] To be affected with 
sorrow, grief, or sadoess ; to feel sorry ; to be 
sorry ; to feel mental pain from evil ex- 
perienced, done, or feared ; to grieve ; to be 
sad ; to mourn ; to lament. 

“ Sorowing movte of all for the wordee which* he 
apake, that they should* se hia lace no more ." — Acts 
xi. (1»L) 

• sbr'-rowed, a. [Eng. sorrow; -ed.] Accom- 
panied with sorrow ; full of sorrow ; sorrow- 
ful, sad. 

“ And send* forth n» to make their sorrowed render * 
Shaketp. : Timon of Athens, v. L 

s&r'-row-ful, * sorgh-ful, * eor-ow-ful, 

* sorweful, a. [A.S. sorgful.] 

1. Full of sorrow ; feeling or exhibiting 
Borrow ; sad, dejected, depressed. 

“ While sorrowful, but undismay’d. 

The Douglas thus hi* counsel said." 

Scott t Lady qf the Lake, U. 39. 

* 2. Producing or causing sorrow; sad, 
mournful, pitiable : as, a sorrowful accident. 

• 3. Expressive of grief; accompanied with 
griefi 

“The things that my soul refused to touch are as 
my torrovful metU“—Job rL 7. 

sSr'-row-ful-lfc * sorwefolly, • sor-ou- 

ful ly, adv. [Eng. sorrowful ; dy.] In a sor- 
rowful mauner, so as to prodace grief; with 
sorrow, 

" Meekly and tor-row fully oonf easing them.”— Shorp: 
Sermon*, rot dim. ft 

eSr'- row - fill - ngss, s. [Eng. sorrowful; 
-raw.] The quality or state of being sorrow- 
ful ; grief, sadness, sorrow, dejection. 

* sor'-row-less, a. [Eng. sorrow , s. ; -Zam.] 
Without sorrow ; free from sorrow. 


eor'-rjf, * soar yo, * sor-i, • sor-y, * sar-y, 
# soor-y, a. [ Properly sory with oue r, from 
A.S. tdrig — sad, sorry, trom sdr — eore (q. v.).] 
• 1. Melancholy, dismal, mournful, sad. 


“The place cf death and tarry execution.* 

Shaketp. : Comedy qf Lrrort, v. 

2. Feeling grief for the loss of some good ; 
grieving or pained for some evil experienced, 
done, or feared ; feeliog sorrow or regret. (It 
is not nsually so strong a term as sorrowful.) 

_ “Aib* thel ful terry blgunnen ech bl him self to seye. 
Lord wher I tmV—Wycliffe : Matthew t xvL 

3. Poor, mean, pitiful, worthless, despic- 
able. 

**A tarry breakfaat tor my lord protector." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry >'/„ L 4. 


•fiiir'-ry, • aor'-y, v.i. [Sorry, o.] To 
grieve. 

" If he eomplayne they sory with hym .*— A tcham T 
Toxcphilut, p. 42 . 


sort, * sort©, i. rFr. sorts — sort, manner, 
fashion, quality, calling; sort = a lot, fete, 
lock, Ac., from Lat. sortem, a oens, of sors = 
lot, chence, condition, state; I tab sorta = 
aort, kind ; sorts = fate, destiny.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Lot, chance, fate, destiny. 


“ Were it by eventure, or tort, or caa.* 

Chaucer: C. T- fit. 

2. A kind or species. 


“The average quantity of all tort* of grain Im- 
ported."— Uh : Wealth qf Nation*, bk. ir„ ch. v. 

3. A number or collection of individual 


persona or things characterized by the same 
or like qualities ; a class or order. 

“The one being a thing that bcioagetb generally 
unto aU ; the otner, aucb as none but the wi»er »na 
more judicious sort can perform.”— Hooker ; Lcclet 
Polity. 

4. A number or collection of things which 
are of the same kind or suited to each other, 
or which are used together ; a set, a suit. 

5. Maaner ; form of being or acting. 

’* Flower*, in *och tort worn, ran neither be »melt 
nor *een welL”— Hooker : Bede*. Polity. 

6. Degree of any quality. 

“ I have written the more boldly unto yon. in *om« 
tort, aa putting you in mind."— Rom an* xv. l». 

• 7. Condition above the vulgar ; rank. 

" I know DOD* cf th»t name, lady ; there wa* non* 
*nch in the army of any Sori. w — Shaketp. : Huch Ado 
about Nothing, L L 

• 8. A company or knot of people ; a lot, a 
gang. 

" f wa* requested to tupper l>ut night by a tort of 
gallant *.” — Sen Jonton: Lvery Han »« fci* Humour, L 4. 

IL Print. : Any letter, figure, point, apace, 
or quadrat belonging to the compositor’s case. 

\ 1. Out of sorts: 

(1) Ord. Lang. : Out of order ; not io one’s 
usual health ; not. very well. 

(2) Print . ; Out of type of a particular letter. 
2. To run upon sorts : 

PHnt.: Work which requires an unusual 
number of certain kinds ; as an index, which 
requires a disproportionate number of capitals. 

sort (1), t?.f. & i. [Sort, s.) 

A. Transitive: 

• 1. To distribute by lot ; to allot to. 

“ What cruel fate ha* toried us thi* chance f " 
SackriUe k Norton : Ferret, k Porrex , lv. 1 

2. To separate, sa things having like quali- 
ties, from other things, and arrange them 
into distinct and proper classes or divisions ; 
to assort, to arrange. 

“To tort our nofalea from our common men.” 

Shaketp.: Henry )\. iv. 7. 

• 3. To dispose, to arrange ; to reduce to 
order. 

“ God tort all 1“ Shaketp. i Merchant qf rentes, r. 

•4. To choose with respect to fitness; to 
select from a number. 

“To tort *om« gentlemen well skilled iu imi»ic.” 
Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen qf Wentna, ui X 

• 5. To pick out ; to fix on. 

“ 111 tort some other time to vtelt you." 

" Shaketp. : i Henry VJ n IL 1 

• 6. To find out ; to contrive. 

“ I'll tort occaaleu 

To part the queens proud kindred from the king.” 
Shakes p. : Hichard JII., U. 2. 

• 7. To copjoin ; to put together iu dis- 
tribution. 

“ For. when the torts thing* precent with thing* past. 
And thereby thing* to come doth eft foreaee. 

Davie*. (Todd.) 

• 8. To adapt, to fit ; to make conformable ; 
to accommodate. 

“ Sort t a sad look to her lady’* sorrow." 

Shaketp. : Rape qf Lucrece, l,2£l 

• 9. To assign, to appropriate. 

10. To correct by stripes; to puuish, to 
chastise. (Scotch.) 

• B. Intransitive : 

1. To be joined with others of the same sort 

“ If or do metals only tort and herd with metal* i* 
the earth, and mineral* with mineral* ; hut both la 
Oommcn together.”— Woodward. 

2. To consort, to associate. 

“ What friftod* we tort with or what book* w# read." 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 114. 

3. To suit, to fit, to agree, to accord. 

“ It sore* well with your fierceness." 

Shaketp.-: Henry F„ tv. 1. 

4 . To be fit or suitable. 

“ When then it torts, brave warriors, let’* aw*y.” 
Shaketp. : 2 Hmry VI., J. 

5. To agree ; to come to an agreement. 

• Sort (2), v.i. [Fr. sortir = to issue.] 

1. To terminate, to issue, to result. 

" Which many time* sbrtrth to tn coo v sol cue*."— 
Bacon: Ettay* ; Friendship 

2. To fall out, to hepiJen. 

“ If It tort not well, yoo may conceal her." 

Shaketp . : Much Ado A bout Nothing, iv. L 

3. To have success, to aucceed ; to termi- 
nate in the effect desired. 

“ The eiipe cf their vines have been brought inte 
Spain, hut they have not toried to the *sme purpoe# 
*» In their native country.”— A bbot : Deter. qfWerld- 

• sort’-iy ble, a. [Eng. sort (IX v. ; -ohte.] 

1. Capable of being sorted. 


fSt©, f&t, fare, s midst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rfrle, fall ; try, Syrian, eo, cs = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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J. Suitable, befitting. 

•* Not tortable either to hU disposition or breeding." 
—Bo* ell : Letter i, ii. 6. 

• sort-at-bly, adv. [Eug. sortatyle ) ; -ly.] 
Suitably, fittingly. 

* sort’-al, a. [Eng. sort, s . ; -cd.] Pertaining 
to or designating a particular sort. 

“ That idea which the tortal, if I may »o c«U It from 
tort, u I do general from gentu, name stand* for."— 
Locke : Human Undemanding, bk. iiL, ch. lit 

* sort’-anse, «. [Sort (1), t>.) Suitableness, 
agreement. 

** A* might hold tortance with hi* quality." 

Shaketp, : 2 Henry IV., ir. L 

• sor-ta'-tion, «- [Eng. sort (1), v. ; -of ion.] 
The act or process of sorting. 

“ The final tortation to which the letter* are *ub- 
Jected."— Eng. lUutt. Magazine, Feb., 1884, p. 294. 

sort'-cr, s. [Eng. sort (1), v. ; -<r.] One who 
sorts or arranges things : as, a letter-sorter. 

aor-tCJ, 8. pi. [Lat., pi. of sors = a lot.] 
[Sort, a.] A kind of divination by the chance 
selection of a passage in an author's writing, 
frequently practised in ancient times and the 
mediaeval ages. One method followed was to 
take up a book, open it at random, and the 
passage touched with the finger was supposed 
to indicate the fortune of the experimenter. 
Another method was to write several passages 
from a favourite author on separate slips of 
paper, place these in an nrn, and draw out 
one, and from its contents infer good or evil 
fortune. Such methods of divination were 
known as Sortes Virgilianas or Sortes Homer - 
tear, according to the author chosen. Among 
the Christians of the middle ages the Bible 
was used for a similar purpose, and the pro- 
cess was known as Sortes Biblicce. 

sor'-tie, a. [Fr., fem. of sorti, pa. par. of 
*ortir = to, Issue, to sally out; Sp. surtida, 
from surtir ; I tat sortita t from sorting 

Mil. : A saliy of troops ; the Issuing of a 
body of troops from a besieged place to attack 
the besiegers; an outrush of a beleaguered 
garrison. 

* sor'-ti-lege, «. [Fr., from Lat. sortileglum , 
from tors, genit. sortis = a lot, aod lego to 
choose, to select.] The act or practice of 
drawing lota ; diviDation by drawing lots. 

*• I have good hope that «* thft god* in faronr havft 
directed this tortilege, to they will be present and 
propitious onto me. — F. Holland: Livy. p. 1,183. 

# 8or-ti-le'-&iouB, a. [Sortilege.] Of or 
pertaining to sortilege. 

" Horace makes the blood of frogs an ingredient iu 
lortilegiou* charm*."— Daubra. 

♦ sor-tiT-^g-y, 8. [Lat. eortilcgium.] Sorti- 
lege ; divination by drawing lots. 

M In tortilegiet, and mstter* of greatest nncertaluty, 
there 1* a settled and preordered course of effect.' — 
Brown* : Religio Medici, $ IS. 

* sor-ti-tlon, s. [Lat. sortitio, from sortitus, 
pa. par. of sortior = to obtain by lot ; tors, 
genit. sortis ~ a lot.] Selection or appoint- 
ment by lot. 

“ The soldiers h«re parted thy garments., and cast 
lots npon thy seamless coat : those poor spoils cannot 
so much enrich them as glorify thee, whose Scriptures 1 
are fulfilled by their barbarous tortitiomf—Bp. Ball : 
Contemplation ». bk. ir. 

• sort'-mSnt, *. [Eng. sort (1), v. ; -ment.] 

1. The act of eorting ; distribution into 
classes or kinds ; assortment. 

2. A parcel sorted ; an assortment. 

• sort-y, a. [Eng. sort, s. ; -y.] Of one sort ; 
alike. 

" Not quite tarty as to hair."— Field, Dec. 12, 1886. 

aor'-us (pb sor'-lX *. [Or. <r«p<k (s5ros) = a 
heap.] 

Botany {PI.) : 

1. The patches of fructification on the 
fronds of ferns. They constitute small heaps 
of minute capsules in moat ferns on the backs 
of the fronds. 

2. The groups of spores in the Florldeous 
Algae. 


sos-pi'-ro, *. [Ital.] 

Jl/tmc: A crotchet rest; in old music, a 
minim rest. 


Boss ( 1 ), r.i. & t. [Prob. of imitative origin.) 
(Prov.) 

A. Intrans. : To fall at once into a chair or 
seat ; to sit lazily. 


“ From wholesome exercise snd air 
To totting in an easy chair.” 

Swift : Stella at Wood park. 


B. Trans. : To throw carelessly ; to toss. 


boss (2), r.i. [Gael. «os = a coarse mesa or 
mixture.] To make up or prepare messes or 
mixed dishes of food. (Pro r.) 


sSss(l), s. [Ross (1), r.) {Prov.) 

1. A lazy fellow. 

2. A heavy fell. 

* boss belly, * sos-belly, a. Hesvy, fat, 

“Thou tot-bely swU-bol."— Bait: Diet, of Bonner's 
Artielet (29.) 

BOSS (2), 8. [Soea (2), r.] A heterogeneous 
mixture, a mess ; a dirty puddle. {Prov.) 

s$s to-nu'-td, adv. [Ital.] 

Music: A direction that the note or notes 
of the movement or passage over whicli it ia 
placed are to be held out their full length in 
an equal and steady manner. 


sot, * goto, * sotte, a. &, s. [Fr. sot, fem. 
sotte ; cf. O. Dut. zot = a fool, a aot ; Sp. & 
Port, zote = a blockhead.] 

* A. As adj. : Foolish. 

“ He under* ton t that heo la *oL”—Ancren Kiwis, 

p. 68 . 

B. As substantive : 

*1. A fool, without its being Implied that 
hlfi want of sense arose from over-indulgence 
in liquor ; a stupid person, a blockhead, a dolt. 

M In Egypt oft has wen thft tot bow down 
And reverence somft deified baboon." 

Oldham : Eighth Satire of Boiltau. 

2. A person stupefied by excessive drinking ; 
an habitual drunkard, a tippler. 

" Lika drunken toU about the street* we roam." 

Dry den : Palamon A Arcite, L 432. 

* s<$t, v.t. & <. [Sot, a.] 

A. Trans. : To stupefy, to besot, to in- 
fatuate. 

" Baslliua shall know how thou hast totted hla mind 
with falsehood.”— Sidney: Arcadia, bk. til. 

B. Intrans. : To tipple to stupidity. 


* so-ta-de'-an, o. [See def.] Pertaining to 
or resembling the lascivious verses of Sotades, 
a Greek poet of the third century b.0. 

* so-tAd'-Io, a. & s. [Sot a dean.] 

A. As ad). : The same as Sotadean (q.v.X 

B. As subst. : A Sotadean poem or verse. 

* sote, a. [Sweet.) 

* sote, s . [Sot, *.) 

* so ted, a, [Sotted.] 

* SOt-el, o. [Subtle.] 

* s6-ter-i-Sl -6 ^f, t. [Gr. owrqpfa {sdtirta) 
= safety, health, from ocorrjp ( soter ) = a sa- 
viour, and Adyo? {logos) = a discourse.] 

1, A disconrae on health, or the science of 
promoting and preserving health. 

2. The doctrine of salvation by Jesus Christ. 

" Rightftousnftss and sin, toterlology and bamartlology 

are tb« fundamental thought* in St. Paul’* theological 

system.”— Farrar: Bt. Paul (pop. ed.), ch. xxriL, § *. 


* Both, * soth-fast, * soth-ly, &c. [Sooth, 
Soothfast, &c.] 


* soth-era, a. [Southern.] 

S0th'-i-&0, soth'-io, a. [See def.] Of or 

pertaining to Sothis, the Dog-star, at whose 
heliacal rising the year was supposed to com- 
mence. 


sothlc-perlod, *. 

Chron. : A period of 1,460 Julian years. 

sothio-year, s. 

Chron. : The Egyptian year of 365 days. 


• sorwe, *. [Sorrow, *.) 


« Both saw, *. [Soothsaw.] 


* sorweful, a. [Sorrowful.] 

* sor'-y, s. [Lat. , from Gr. outpv («<5rw).3 The 
ancient name for sulphate of iron. 

* sor y, a. [Sorry.) 


•sot-le, *. [Sot, a.] Foolishness, folly, In- 
fatuation. 

" To seen a man from hia estate 
Through his totit offemln&to. 

And lftufl that a man shall dooe. 

Cower: C. A vii. 


sSt'-nl-a, s. [Rnsa.] A company or squadro* 
in a Cossack regiment 

* sot'-ter-^, a. [Eng. sot; -ery.] Folly. 

" Sotteriet and insolencies of some hlshopfc*— 
Oauden: Tears of the Church, p. li 

sot'-tish, a. [Eng. soty a. ; -ish.] 

*1. Foolish, infatuated, besotted, senseleea, 
ttupid. {Mitton : P . L., i. 472.) 

2. Characterized by foolish uesa or stupidity; 
stupid, senseless. 

‘•Scandslou* fraud* snd lof 2 ijAiuperstition*. "— War- 
burton : Sermons, vol. x., *or. 27. 

3. Duli and stupid with Intemperance; 
given to excessive tippling ; drunken ; per- 
taining to or arising from drunkenness. 

Bot'-tisb-l^, adv. [Eng. sottish ; 4y.} In a 
sottish manner ; like a sot ; foolishly, stupidly, 
senselessly. 

Iu their mournful solemnities, they tottUhly at- 
tributed to tho gods the passion* belonging to tb» 
fruits of the earth."— Cudworth : InteU. System, p. 60A 

* sot'-tlsh-mSnt, «. [Eng. sottish; -ment.) 
Hottishness, infatuation. 

“This la imbecillity and tottithmenC—S. Lennard : 
0/ Witdome, bk. L, oh. xxxvL (1670.1 

sot' tish-nSss, s. [Eng. sottish ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sottish ; 
folly, stupidity, dulness, infatuation. 

** Sotfithnest and dotage 1* the extinguishing of 
reason in phlegm or oold. — Jf. JVora : Mystery qf Ood- 
linett, bk. vlU, oh. xiv. 

2. Stnpidity from intemperance or drunken- 
ness ; drunken stupidity or habits generally. 

"No sober temperate person can look with any com- 
placency npon the drunxeunea* and tottishnett of hi* 
neighbour. —.Sou* A. 

sSt-to, a. [Ital., from Lat. subter = under, 
below, beneath.) 

Music : A term signifying below or inferior : 
as, sotto il soggetto = below the subject ; sotto 
voce = in an undertone. 

BOU, s. [Fr., from O. Fr. sol, sou, from Lat 
solidus = (a.) solid, (s.) a coin, still preserved 
In the symbols l. s. <£.= lihr», solidi, denari!.] 
[Solid.] An old French copper coin, twenty- 
four of which made a livre or shilling. The 
name ia still popularly given to the five- 
centime piece, twenty of which make a franc, 
but ail regular money accounts in France an 
made out in francs and centimes, 

Bou-a'-rJ, s. [Saouari.] 

8 ou'- bah, 8. [Subah.) 

sou'-bah-dar, s. [Subadab.) 

sdu-bifO 7 , *. [See def.] 

Cook. : A superior onion Bauce, said to be 
named by the inventor after the Prince of 
Soubise. 

s6u-br£tte’ v a [Fr.] A waiting-maid ; specif, 
in theatricals, a female in a comedy, especially 
a servant-maid, who acts the part or an in- 
trigante ; a raeddleaome, mischievoua young 
woman. 

* soi^e, 8. & v. [Soube.) 

sou'-Qhet (t silent), 8. [Fr.J 

L Bot. : The roots of Cyperus esculentus. 

2. Cook. : A dish of Dutch origin in which 
fish is served in the water or stock in which 
it is boiled. 

sou chong', 8. [Chinese = little sprouts.) ▲ 
kind of black tea. 

* Bond, a. & s. [South.) 

* sou-dan, s. [Sultan.) 

* soud-an-ess, * soud-an-esse, $. [Eng. 

soudan ; -ess.] [Sultaness.] 

* Bonded, a. [O. Fr. «oi;der= to solder (q.v.).] 
Consolidated, united, confirmed. {Chaucer.) 

BOUf-fle, s. [Fr., from sov filer — to pufT; 
souffle = a puff, a breath.] 

Cook.: A light kind of pudding made of 
cheese or any kind of farinaceous substance, 
and flavoured with fruits, liqueurs, or essence*. 
A variety of the souffl6 Is the cheese fondu. 

sough (gh as f) (IX 8. [Wei. soch = a sink or 
drain.] A drain, a sewer ; an adit of a mine. 
{Prov.) 

"To make any ad (lit* or sought to drain them."— 

Ray : On the Creation, pt. li. 


boil, J<fitrl; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, oylst. P* - * 

■dan. -tlan=shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -«lon = ihun. -clou*, -tloua, -sloua = Bhua. -bio, -die, = bfl, d?i. 
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sough— sound 


sough (as suf or sugh, the gh guttural) (2X 
* Bwough, * SWOgh, s. [Icel. mgr — % 
rushing sound; cf. A.S. sic6gan = to sound, 
to resound ; *wig = a sound.] 

1. A murmuring, sighing sound ; a rushing 
or whistling sound, ss of the wind ; a deep sigh. 

44 From tins loch would come the tough of a porpoise, 
or the wild cry of a loon.'— Field, Doc. 12, m 

2. A gentle breeze ; a waft, a breath. 

3. A current rumour ; & report. 

“There's a tough io the country about that tlx hun- 
dred pound*."— Scott : Antiquary, eh. xxL 

4. A canting or wlifoing way of speaking, 
especially in preaching or praying ; the chant 
or recitative peculiar to the old Presbyterians 
in Scotland. {Scotch.') 

\ To keep a calm sough ; To keep silence ; to 
be silent (fc otch.) 

•ongh (as »iif or s&gh, the gh guttural), 
v.i. A t. [Sough (2), *.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L To emit a rushing, whistling, or sighing 

pound, as the wind. 

** it* but despairing walls, shrieking and toughing 
through the lofty fir top*."— Field, bept 25, 1886. 

2. To breath, as In sleep*. (Sarfc/t.) 

B. Trans. : To utter in a whining or mo- 
notonous tone. 

•ought (ough as a), pret. A pa. par. of v. 
[Seek.] 

aou -Jeo, i. [Soojee.) 

t£tl'-kar, t soil'-car, «. [Hind, sahular.) 

A native Indian banker or money-lender. 
Sometimes called a Marwadi or Marwari, as 
maay native bankers come from the province 
Of Mar war, Raj poo tana. 

• souke, v.i. or t. [Suck, v.) 

BQuk'-ie^, B9uks, a [Sookies.] 

soul (IX *saul, * saul 8, "soule, •sowl, 

* SOwlO, x. [A.S. sdwcl, sdwol, sdmU t sawl, 
sdwle; cogn. with Dut. riel; IceL sola, sdl; 
Dan. tied; Sw. sjal ; Goth, saivxda; Ger. setU.) 
L Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as IL 
2. The immaterial part of a beast, when 
considered as governed by and snttfect to 
fcumaa affections ; the seat of life in an animaL 

**9ou?$ of animals lofuse themselvss 
Into ths trunks of meo." 

Shakesp : Merchant of rentes. It. L 

1 The moral and emotional part of man’e 
nature ; the seat of the sentiments and feel- 
ings, as distinct from intellect. 

** Whom my very tout abhors." 

Shakoep.: Two Gentlemen, It. a 

L The intellectual principle; the under- 
pUnding. 

44 For eloqasnc* ths tout, soog ohsrms the sente.** 
MiUon ; P. L., li. 858. 

5. The vital principle; tlie animating or 
essential part ; the essence or quintessence : 
the chief part [II. I.) 

44 H#*s ths rery soul of boaaty." 

Shakesp. : Ttmon , L 1. 

6. Hence, the inspirer or leader of any 
Action or the like; the leader, the heart 

** Unnamed hy Hollloshed or H»n _ 

H» was ths living tout of sdl." 

Scott : jJamUon, rt *8. 

7. spirit, courage, grandenr, or any noble 
manifestation of the heart or moral nature. 

*"Ons d scree 

Spots lows to them, end said that by the eouZ 
Only ths nation* shall be great and bos." 

Wordsworth: Sonnet, Sept, 1908. 

•8. Internal, Innate or inherent power or 
principle. 

** There Is some soul of goodoess in things evil." 

Shaketp. : Eenry It. L 

9. A spiritnal being ; a disembodied spirit. 

10. A hmnan being, a person : as, Not a 
soul knew of his coming. 

11. A familiar corapellation of a person, 
usually expressing some quality of the mind. 

44 Now mistress Ollpln. careful soul l 
Had two stone bottles founds 

Cowper : John GQptn. 

H. Technically: 

I. Philos. : The Scholastics, following Aris- 
totle, by aoul meant the primary principle 
of life, and held that a plant was endowed 
with a vegetable soul, that brutes and 
man had in addition a sensitive sonl, while 
man alone had a rational and Immaterial soul. 
They based their proof of the immateriality 
of the distinctively human soul on the power 
of the mind to form abstract ideas. 


2. Script. £ Theol.: The word soul is used 
chiefly for “that spiritual, reasonable, and 
immortal substance in man which is the origin 
of our thoughts, of our desires, of our reason- 
ings, which distinguishes ua from the brute 
creation, and which bears some resemblance 
to its Divine Master.** ( Cruden .) AH Chris- 
tians admit the responsibility of the soul to 
God for the deeds done in the body ; and the 
orthodox view — that of the Anglican, Roman, 
and Greek Churches, and of the great dissent- 
ing bodies— is that at the final judgment the 
lot of every soul will ba irrevocably fixed, and 
that it will either eternally enjoy the Beatific 
Vision in heaven or sliare the endless tornieuts 
prepared for the devil and his angels. Two 
other views— both of which have found sup- 
porters in the Church from early ages— are 
coming Increasingly to the front : (1) That of 
the Restorationists, of whom there are two 
schools : (a) the Dogmatic, who assert, and (6) 
those, represented by Archdeacon Farrar, who 
express a hope, that all men will be finally 
saved [Restorationist, Universaust] ; and 
(2) the Annihilationists or Destruction ists, 
who hold that while the righteous will be for 
ever In a state of bliss, the wicked, after 
receiving the punishment of thfrir ains, will 
be blotted out of existence. Origen, with 
Plato, held the doctrine of the pre-existence 
of eouls, which was condemned by a synod 
at Constantinople in 543. [Transmigration.] 
Two distinct viewe have at different tiinea 
fonnd supporters in the Chriatiaa Church : (1) 
That the soul is produced by natural genera- 
tion [Traducianism] ; (2) that each aoul is 
separately created by God. [Creationism.] 

If Soul is largely nsed in composition, 
forming compounds, the meanings of which 
are In general self-explanatory : as, »oid-bc- 
t raying, /-calming, soul- cheering, wwl-dead- 

ening, soul-destroying, «m/-entranciog, soul- 
refreshing, aoul-stirriug, soul-vexed, Ac. 

If Cure of souls: 

Church of Eng. : An ecclesiastical benefice 
In which parochial dntlee and the administra- 
tion of the eacramenta are included, primarily 
vested in the bishop of the dioceae, tue clergy 
of each pariah acting ae his deputies, 

* soul- bell, a. The passing-bell (q.v.). 

** W, c»u them Kml-beUt, for that they signify the 
departore of the tool, sot for that they help the 
puuge of ths souk"— Sp. Mali. 

* soul-cur or, s. A physician of souls ; 
a parson. (Shakesp. : Merry Wives , iii. 1.) 

* flora fearing, o. Terrifying the eoul ; 
appalling. ( Shakesp . : King John , ii.) 

* soul-foot, t. The same as Soul-boot 
(q.v.). 

* soul-scot, •* soul-shot, <- 

Old Eccles. Law : A kind of heriot or funeral 
dnty paid to the church ; a mortuary (q.v.). 

7 la Saxon time* there was a funeral duty to be 
Called pecunia sepulchralit «f tymbelum anima, 
and In Saxoo toul-thot. — Ayliffe t Parergon. 

* soul-sick, a. Diseased in mind or eoul ; 
morally diseased. 

soul (2X sool, • sowle, * so ole, # sowel, 

s. [A.S. sufal, sufel, mjl = broth, pottage, any- 
thing eaten as a relish with bread ; IceL mjl; 
Dsn. mul ; 8w. sofvcL] Anything eaten as a 
relish with bread, as butter, cheese, milk, Ac. 

44 1 oe hare oeyther bred oe Kneel” Easel ok. 1,141. 

* soul (1), v.t. [Soul (11 *.] To imbne or 
endow with a soul or mind. 

44 The r°»t, that from the fader gan precede, 

Hath untied hem wlthouten soy drede.” 

Chaucer t C. IS.YM. 

* s6ul, soul (2X t>.i. tEtym. doubtful ; per- 
haps from soul (2), s., or from Fr. souler = to 
satiate.] To afford suitable sustenance ; to 
give a relish. 

44 Bread and watding* fouling well” 

Warner . (Weheter. J 

sou-la'-mS a, t, [From soulamion, the name 
of the tree in the Moluccas.] 

Pot.: A genus of Polygalacese (Lind ley) of 
the Simarubaoese (Treas. of Bot.). Sepals 
three, stamens six ; fruit heart-shaped, two- 
celled, two -seeded. Only known species, 
Soulamea amara, a tree with obovate leaves 
and small axillary spikes of small green 
flowera, growing in the Moluccas and the 
Feejee Islands. Ail parts of the tree, espe- 
cially the roots and fruit, are intensely bitter, 
and are used in fever, cholera, and pleurisy. 

* soul-dor, s. [Solder.) 


* soul-dier, s. [Soldier.) 

souled, a. [Eng. soul (1), s. ; -«*.] Furnished, 
or endowed with a soul, mind, or spirit; in- 
stinct with suul or feeling. (Chiefly in com- 
position, as high-soitkcf, noble-soulcd, Ac.) 

44 Woald'st thoa the Grecian chiefs, though Luvelt 

touted. 

Should give the prize* they had gained before?" 
w Dry den. {Todd.) 

soul less, a. [Eng. eoul (1). s. ; .less.) 

1. Destitute of a aoul ; without life ; dead. 

*‘A conqueror of lifeleu sod soulless things.'— Cud. 
worth: Jut ell. System, p. 828. 

2. Without greatness or nnbleness of mind * 
senseless, unfeeling. 

44 A toulleu toy for tyrant'* lust,** Byron : Giaour. 

3. Dull, epiritless. 

** 8tudeats find It* literature, and sbors all |U 
poetry, toulleu And uninspired .'’— SL Jamttt Gazette, 
Feh, l<k 188T. 

* soun, *. [Sound, 9 .) 

s^Und, • sond, * soundo, o. & adv. (A S. 

«und t cogo. with Dut gnond; Sw. A l>an. 
sund ; Ger. gesund. Perhaps connected with> 
Lat aa»us = whole. Bound, sane (q.v.).J 

A. As adjective: 

1. Whole, unimpaired, nnhurt, nnmutilatcd^ 
not lacerated, hurt, or damaged. 

**ThoQ . . . bleed'at not ; spesk'st; Art sound/" 

Shaketp. : Lear, tv. A 

2. Free from Imperfection, defect, or decay; 
not defective ; whole, undecayed, 

41 Look that my atsves be sound.” 

Bhakstp. : Etc hard III., t. t 

3. Healthy ; not diseased ; haying all the- 
organa and faculties tn a perfect state ; hearty, 
robust, strong. 

44 To tako the indisposed and sickly fit 
For the sound man." Shakesp. : Lear, IL 1 

4. Founded on truth ; strong, valid, firm* 
solid. 

44 Thy counsel** sound. 9 

Shakesp. : Toming of (he Shrew. L L 

5. Founded on right or law ; valid, legal 
not defective j Indisputable ; that cannot be 
overthrown or disputed : as, a sound title. 

6. Right, correct, orthodox ; free from error. 

“Hold fast the form of sound words, which thoo< 
bast board of ms"— 2 Timothy i. ia 

• 7. Honest, honourable, upright, virtuous, 
blameless. 

44 Hare mate a sounder man than Surrey can be." 

Shakesp.: Eenry 17//., lit a 

8. Solvent : a*, The firm la sound. 

9. Fast, deep, profound, unbroken, undis- 
turbed, heavy. 

** This sleep la sound, indeed." 

Shakesp. : a Eenry 17., It. A 

10. Heavy, lusty ;laid on with force ; severe i. 
U, a sound thrashing. 

* 11. Clear, shrill. 

•* Thy small pipe is ea the maiden** organ,’* 

Shrill and sound." Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, L A 

B. As adv. : Soundly, heartily, fast. 

*• Let ths fairies pinch him sound. 9 

Shakesp. .• Merry Wires of Windsor, tv.' 4. 

sound - headed, o. Haring a eound,. 
clear head or mind. 

sound - hearted, o. Straightforward* 
trustworthy, upright. 

stfftnd (1), • son, * soun, *soune, * sown. 

* sownd, * sowne, *. [Properly *oun, the 
d being excresceut, as in round for rourt (to 
whisper), Ac. ; Fr. «on = a sound, from Lat 
sonum. accus. of sonus = a sound ; Sansc. 
svana. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the eame sense as IT. 

4 * The nature of sounds hath. In tome sort, been )a 
qoired ." — Bacon : Eot. Bid., f 114. 

2. A particular manner of striking the car, 
80 as to produce a certain effect 

44 And these his accent* had a sound of mirth." 

Byron : Corsair, U. 11 

3. Noise without eenae or signification 
empty noise ; noise and nothing else. 

44 To be word*, unproOtahl* sounds. 9 

Shakesp. t Baps of Lucreee, LSI?. 

IL Physics A Physiol. : Sound is properly con- 
sidered under s twofold aspect—<l) the eflect 
prodoced when the brain takes cognizance of 
sensations excited In tho anditory nerve, nnd 
(2) a phenomenon actually produced in nature 
by a aonnding body when the particles of that 
body are In auch a state of vibration as to 
make an impression on normal auditory 
nerves. This would exist, even If no living 
being were possessed of a »eaae of hearing. 


f&to, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, p5v 
or, wor^ W9I4 work, whd, e^n ; mute, cub, care, quite, cur, ri&le, fdll; try, Syrian. <e, ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew* 
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»nd some of the effects of sound-waves would 
still be observable ; for instance, the shatter- 
ing of windows by the impact of sound-waves. 
When a sonorous body is struck, or an ex- 
plosion takes place, nr a pereon speaks, a 
sound-wave is propagated by molecular mo. 
tion, the particles of the air moving forward, 
each impinging on that immediately before it, 
and then rebounding, till those which till the 
cavity of ths ear are linaily driven agaiust the 
tympanic membrane, the vibration of which 
is transmitted to the sudltory nerve, and 
thenca to ths brain, which takes cognizaoce 
of tha sensation. By this alternate movement 
of advance and rebound the air is alternately 
■condensed and rarefied, aod the length of s 
sound-wave is measured from condensation to 
condensation, just as in water the length of a 
wave ia measured from crest to crest. Solids, 
when they possess elasticity, are better con- 
ductors of sounds than gases or liquids. This 
fact is known experimentally to aavagea, who 
place their ear 9 to the ground to detect the 
approach of an enemy, and has been utilized 
in medicine in the constriction of the stetho- 
scope (q.v.). [For tha rate of eoond, see 
Acoustics.] Sound radiates from a sounding 
body in ali directions in straight lines, *nd 
diminishes in intensity in inverse proportion 
to the square of the distance. Sound-waves 
may be reflected, refracted, and inflected. By 
reflection thay produce echoes [Echo], by re- 
fractioo they may be converged on any given 
spot, and by inflection they bead round solid 
obstacles. Tyndall (On Sound, p. 23) notes a 
striking instance of their inflection when the 
powder magazine at Erith exploded in 1864. 
Ths villags was some miles distant from the 
magazine, yet every window Id the church, 
back and front, was bent inwards, the build- 
ing being, so to speak, clasped by a girdle of 
intensely-compressed air. Sounds ara classi- 
fied as musical sounds and noiaes, a musical 
sound depending upon a succession of impulses 
at a regular rate, the pitch of the note rising 
with the rapidity; it will also be readily un- 
derstood how greater rapidity must shorten 
the sound-wave, the air wlisn rebounding from 
ona compression being more quickly again 
compressed by the succeeding impulse. The 
human ear is limited in its range of hearing 
musical aound9. If the vibrations are less 
than sixteen per aecond the separate shocks 
are perceived, if they exceed 8,800 per second 
consciousness of sound ceases. [Acoustics.] 

sound -board, s. 

1. A wooden screen placed behind a pnlpit, 
for the purpose of reflecting the prcaoher'a 
voice ; or over it, to prevent the sound from 
ascending. 

2. Carp.: Deadening; a partition or an 
additional division between two apartments 
to prevent the propagation of sound from one 
to the other. 

3. Music : 

(1) A piece of resonant wood placed behind 
the strings of a pianu forte for the purpose of 
Increasing the power of the sounds. 

(2) The upper surface-board of a wind-chest 
In an orgsn, that chamber of air into which 
tha feet of the pipes are placed. 

** A» in an organ from one blast of wind. 

To many a row of pipe* the sound-board breathe* 
Milton : P. L., L 70S. 

sound boarding, i. 

Build. : Short boards, disposed transversely 
between the joi9ts, to hold the pugging which 
prevents the transmission of sound. 

sound-bow, «. That part nf a bell on 
which the clapper strikes. The aound-bow is 
the point of the greatest thickness, and is 
considered as unity in stating the proportions 
of the belL 

sound- figures, s. pL [Sonoroub- 

FIOUBKS.] 

sound-post, «. A sounding-poet (q.v.) 
sound-wave, j. [Sound, II.] 

•<ftnd (2), * sounde, * sund, a. [A.8. aund 
(1) s swimming, (2) power to swim, (3) a strait 
of ths sea ; cogo. with Teel., Dan., Sw., & 
Ger.aund. Cf. Icel. sund -maji (lit sound-maw) 
= the swimming-bladder of a fish.] 

1. A narrow passage of water, as a strait 
between a mainland and an island, or a strait 
connecting two seas, or connecting a eea or 
lake with the ocean. 

M To go farther op the found, and coma back along the 
eet •hors." — Cook : Second Voyage, bk. It., ch. TUi. 


2. The swimmiDg* or air-bladder of a fish. 
[Cod-bounds. ] 

3. A name for the Cuttle-flsh (q.v.). 
Sound-dues, ». pi. The sea-toll or dues 

formerly collected at Elsinore on sli vesade 
passing the Sound between Denmark and 
Sweden. 

sound (3), a. [Fr. aonds = a sounding-line, a 
probe.] [Sound (3), v.] 

Surg. : An instrument for exploring the 
cavities of the body. [Lithotomy-sound, 
Probe, j., L] 

soilnd (1), * sounde, * soune (1), v.i. 
(SoUNn, a.j To become enund ; to be enred 
or healed ; to heal. 

" Though gryrts with miuy a wound 
Tbstlikoly are never for to eound.’ 

Lydgate : Complaint of Blank Knight. 

s£!lnd (2), • souno (2), * soun-en, sowne, 

v.i. & t, [Fr. sonner, from Lat. sono, from 
aoni« = a sound (q.v.) ; Sp. aonar; ltal. 
SMonare.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make a sound or noise; to utter or 
emit a voice ; to cause an impulse of the air 
that shall strike the organs of hearing with a 
particalar effect. (1 Corinth, xv. 52.) 

2. To play on an iostrument ; to cause an 
instrument to give oat s noise. 

** O bsggeplpe vel condo be blowe and toune.” 

Chaucer : C. T., M7. <ProL) 

* 3. To be conveved by or In eound ; to be 
spread or published. 

" From you founded out the word of the Lord."— 

1 Thessal. t L 

4. To aecm or appear when ottered ; to ap- 
pear or convey an impression ou narration. 

“ The praise* which he knew that be had not do- 
aerved founded to him Uks reprosebs *"— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. axli. 

* 5. To tend. 

" Dona anie thing founding to the breach of tha 
•ame.“— Bolinshed: Bitt. Scotland; Feritharis. 

* 6. To be consonant or in accord ; to har- 
mODize. (Followed by fo, unto, or info.) 

“ A* fer aa touneth into honests*." 

Chaucer; C. T., IS, 5*<X 

B. Transitive : 

1. To cause to make or emit a noise ; to 
play on. 

M Sound all the lofty iostroment* of war.* 

Shakefp. : 1 Henry JV., T. % 

2. To utter audibly ; to express or pro- 
nounce : aa, To sound a note with the voice. 

3. To order or direct by a Bound ; to give a 
signal for by sound ur noi9e. 

“Our author *eem« to found a charga."— Drydcn : 
Virgil ; JSneid. (Dedic.) 

4. To spread or celebrate in sound or report ; 
to spread abroad, to publish, to proclaim. 

* 5. To declare, to tell, to describe. 

“ No words can that woe found’ 

ShaJketp. : Romeo d Juliet, 111. % 

* 6. To signify, to mean, to import. 

“ la Hebrew It founds 'nakedness of aught, or any 
reolnakeduesa'"— Milton: Of Divorce. 

^ To sound in damages ; To have the essen- 
tial qnaiity of damages. (Said of an action 
brought, not for the recovery of any specific 
thiDg, as replevin, debt, Ac., but for damaged 
only, as trespass.) 

soilnd (3), * sownde, v.t. & L [Prob. from 
Fr. sender— to sound, try, prove, search the 
depth of, from a supposed Lat. subundo = to 
submerge, from sub = under, and unda = a 
wsve. But Skest alao points out that the 
Sp. sonda ineana not only a sounding-line, but 
also a sound or channel [Sound (2), a.], and 
that the Fr. fonder was probably taken from 
ths Scandinavian sund = a sound ; cf. A.S. 
sund-gyrd, aund-line — a sounding-rod or line.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Lit. : In th8 same senae as II, 1. 

2. Fig. : To try, to examine ; to discover or 
endeavour to discover, ss something concealed 
in the depth of another's breast ; to search 
out the intention, opinion, will, or desires of ; 
to protie. 


“ HI* Iloitaesa. however, on being founded on tho 
• ubject by the Si»ulth Ambassador In Rome, de- 
clined."— Evening Standard, Oct. 8, 1886, 


II. Technically : 

1. Naut. : To measure the depth of ; to 
fathom ; to try or test the depth of water in, 
and the quality of the bottom of, aa of the 
aea, by sinking a plummet or piece of lead 
attached to a line nn which are marked the 


number of fathoms. The lead is elongated, 
lias an eye at one end to receive tha line, and 
a cavity, which is partially filled with an 
arming (tallow), at the other, to which the 
ground, especially if it be sand, shells, or fine 
gravel, adheres when the lead strikes the 
ground. Numerous contrivances are employed 
for ascertaining the nature of tha bottom. 
The form generally used in the British service 
consists of a strong tube with upwardly opea- 
ing valves, which admit tha mud or sand 
composing the bottom when the sinker strikes, 
but are closed hy gravity during the upward 
movement. 

2. Surg, : To examine any cavity In the 
body by means of a sound. Also used of 
external examination by means of a stetho- 
scope or by percussion. 

B. Intrana. : To ase the line snd lead In 
order to ascertain the depth of the water. 

"They founded agaiu, and found it fifteen fathom*" 
— Acts xxvlL 28. 

* sound, v.i. [Swoon.) 

* soilnd'-a-ble, a. [Eng. sound (2), v. ; *a67e.) 
Capable of being sounded. 

SoTind -age (age as 1&), a. [Eug. eound 
v. ; -age, ] Dues for sounding. 

* sounde, v.t. [Sound 0), v.) 

soilnd ’-or (1), s. [Eng. sound (2), v. ; ~er.) 
One who or that which sounds ; specif, in 
telegraphy, a device used Instead of a 
register, the communications being read by 
sound alone. 1 1 consists of an electro-magnet 
with an armature having a lever attached; 
the movement of the snnaturc, as it ia at- 
tracted by the electro -magnet or withdrawn 
bv a spring, is limited by two stops, between 
which the end of the lever rlaya, and by the 
striking of which the sound is produced. 

s6ttnd-er (2), s. [Swine.) 

1. A herd of wild swine. 

“We bad just about flushed outing, when a largo 
sounder of pig— not lew tbuo twenty of all *izes. 
headed by a big boar— taroke out of the jungle about 
eighty paces from ua "—Held, April 4, 1884. 

* 2. (See extract). 

" A sounder (Le., In the language of the period, a 
hoax of ouly two yean old) bad eroseed the track of 
the proper object of tba chase."— Scott: Quentin 
Durvxird, ch. 13c. 

&£ilnd-ldg (1), pr. par., a., & s. [Sound (2), #.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Aa adjective: 

1. Lit. : Causing sound ; making a noise ; 
sonorous, resonant. 

“I am bscome ae founding brass, or a tinkling 
cymhsL"— 1 Corinthians xllL L 

2. Having a magnificent or lofty Bound ; 
high-sounding, bombastic. 

* “ Keep to yoor *ub ject close In all jroo ear ; 

Nor for a founding eentsuce ever atray. * 

Dry den : Art of Poetry, L 

C. As subat. : The act of emitting or causing 
a sound or noise. 

sounding-board, e. [Sound-board.) 
sounding-post, a. 

Music : A post Bet beneath the bridge of a 
violin, violoncello, Ac., for propagating the 
souad to the body of the instrument. 

s^nd-ing (2X pr. par., a., & t. [Sound ( 3), v.) 
A. & B. A a pr. par. £ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who sounds ; the act of 
ascertaining the depth of water with a lead 
end line. 

2. Naut. (Pi): The depths of water in 
rivers, harbours, along shores, aod even in 
the deep seas, which are ascertained by the 
operation of sounding. Alao a place or part 
of the ocean where the bottom can be reached 
with the deep-sea line; also the kin* of 
ground or bottom which the line reaches. 
[Ocean, A. 1.] 

“ Tho founding! which hs gets from bis deep-sea 
lead . . . ouabla him to declare tho position of hi* 
craft, even In tho thickest weather. "—Daily Tele- 
graph, March % 1887. 

(1) In soundings: So near the land that 
the deep-sea line will reach the bottom. 

" Wo continued thi* cooree till the following nigh*, 
and then frequently hrooght to, to try if we were in 
soundings.” — Anson: Vogaget, bk. ill., ch. vi. 

(2) To strike soundings: To find bottom with 
the deep-sea line. 


boil, b6 $ ; ptfilt, ; cat, 5 ell, chorus,, shin, bench ; go, |em ; thin, $his ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Bag. 
-cion, -tlan = shan. -tion, slon = ; -$ion, -(ion = shttn. -clous, -tlons, -sious — shds. -ble, -die, Ac. - b(l, dfl* 
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Bonn ding-bottle, s. A vessel employed 
for drawing up water from considerable depths 
In the aea, for examination and analysis. It 
frequently contains a thermometer for ascer- 
taining temperatures below the surface. 

sounding-lead, «. 

Naut. : The weight used at the end of & line 
in sounding. [Lead (1), s., 11. 6.] 

sounding-line, x. 

Naut . ; The lina which holds the sounding- 
lead. 

sounding-rod, e. 

Naut. : A graduated iron rod, used for 
ascertaining the depth of water in the well on 
board ship. 

* soilnd'-less (1), a. [Eng. sound (I), s. ; -kw.] 
Having no sound ; noiseless, silent. 

“ With * soundless *tep the fcot of Evantreline fol- 
lowed." Longfellow : Etangdin e, L 3. 

* soUnd-lcss (2), * sound-lesse, a. [Eng. 
sound (3), v. ; - less .] Incapable of beiog 
sonnded or fathomed ; unfathomable. 

M While he npoa yonr soundless deep doth ride." 

Shaketp.: Sonnet 80. 

SOilud -ljf, adv. [Eng. sound , a. ; -ly.] 

1. in a sound manner ; healthily, heartily. 

2. Without flaw, defect, or imperfection. 

3. Truly, correctly; with 9ound judgment; 
without fallacy or error ; rightly. 

4. Firmly : as, a doctrine soundly established. 
* 5. Thoroughly, satisfactorily, completely, 

perfectly. 

“ Effect thi* busin m soundly." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., 111. 1. 

6. Fast, deeply : as, To sleep soundly . 

7. Severely, lustily; with heavy blow 9 ; 
smartly. 

" Villain, I say. knocV me here soundly.* 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, L 3. 

SOilnd'-noss, ». [Eng. sound, a ; -n«s.] 

L The quality or state of being sonnd or 
unimpaired ; healthiness ; sound condition or 
etate. 

•‘A man would wiih lo the first plaoe to enjoy 
vigour of limbs end soundness of constitution.'’— 
Search t Light of Mature, vol. U pt. 1L. ch. xxxiv. 

2. Freedom from flaw, defect. Imperfection, 
or decay : as, the soundness of timlier. 

3. Truth, rectitude ; freedom from error or 
fallacy; correctness. 

" f will not answer for the acuteness, much less for 
the soundness of his distinction."— Waterland ; Works, 
viii. 238. 

4. Firmness, validity, strength, solidity, 
truth. 

’* This presupposed, it may stand then very well 
with strength and soundness of reason, even thru to 
answer ."— Hooker : Ecdes. Polity . 

5. Severity, smartness: as, the soundness 
Of a thrashing. 

* soune (1), v.i. [Sound (1), v .] 

* soune (2), v.i . & L [Sound (2), v.) 

•oup, s. [Ft. soups = a aop, pottage, or broth ; 
cogn. with 0. Dut. sop , zop = broth ; soppe, 
zoppe = a aop ; Sw. soppa = a sop ; Ger. surpe ; 
Dan. suppe, Allied to sup (q.v.).] 

1. A kind of broth or food made generally 

by boiling flesh of aoma kind in water with 
varioua other ingredients. Soups are of 
numerous varieties ; as, gravy-soup, hare-soup, 
turtle-soup, Ac. f 

** Let ths cook danb the hack of the footman’s new 
Myenr ; or. when he is going up with a dish of soup, 
let her follow him softly with a ladle-full.'— Swift: 
Direction* to Servants. 

2. A aup ; a aip or email quantity ; alao, a 
conaiderable quantity of any thiu food. 
{Scotch.) 

% PortobU soup : A sort of cake formed of 
concentrated aonp, freed from fat, and, by 
long-continued boiling, from all the putres- 
cibie parts. 

soup-house, *. A soup-kitchen. 

soup-kitchen, s. A publio establish- 
ment, supported by voluntary subscriptions, 
for preparing and supplying aoup to tha poor 
either gratia or at a nominal chaise. 

soup-maigre, ». [Fr.] Thin soup, made 
chiefly from vegetables, a little batter, and 
some apices. 

soup-ticket, s. A ticket given to poor 
persons, entitling them to receive soup at a 
eoop-kitchen (q.v.). 


•soup (1), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To breathe 
ont, as words. {Camden.) 

•soup (2), v.t, [Sup, r.] 

•soup (3), v.i. [Sweep, v.) To sweep or pass 
by with pomp. 

“ He vaunt* his voice apon an hired *tage. 

With htgh-eet «tep and princely carriage. 

Now souping In aid* robe* of royalty." 

Bishop Hall ; Satires, L. a 

• soupe, v.i. [Sup, v .] 

•souper (1), *. [Supper.] 

t soup'-er (2), s. [Eng. soup ; -er.] A name 
formerly applied in contempt, in Ireland, to 
a Protestant missionary, or Scripture -reader, 
or to a convert from Popery, from the fact 
that the missionaries, especially in Connaught, 
were said to assist their work by the diatn tui- 
tion of soup to the poor. [Swaddler.] 

sou -pie (1), a. [Fr.] Snpple, active, athletic, 
flexible. [Supple.] 

" Od, an re I get a wee sou pie ye*trecn, I was as 
yauld *a an eeL"— Scott : Antiquary, ch. xii. 

SOU'-plS (2), S. [SwiPLE.] 

1. The part of a flail that strikes the grain ; 
a awiple. 

2. Apiece of wood used as a cudgel. (Scofcft.) 

s6up-& a. [Eng. soup; -y.] Like aoup; 
having the appearance or consistence of aoup. 

ts6ftr, * soure, * sower, • sowre, a. & s. 

[A. 8. stir; cogn. with Dan. xuur ; I cel. stirr; 
Dan. suur; Sw. sur ; O. H. Ger. stir; Ger. 
sauer ; Wei. sur ; Lith. sums = salt ; Ruaa. 
surovuii = raw, coarse, harah, rough.] [Sor- 
rel, «.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having an acid or sharp taste ; sharp to 
the taste ; acid, tart 

“ For wailed wine and meatea thou had tho, 

Take mouled bread, pirate, and eider soure." 

Chaucer: Complaynte of Crtssids. 

2. Crabbed, morose, sullen ; harsh of tem- 
per; austere, sullen. 

“Be hath been heavy, tour . tad." 

Shaketp. ; Comedy <f Errors, v. 

*3. Gloomy, dismal, sad. 

“ 8pe*k aweetly, though thy lcoka be tour." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., ill. *. 

4. Expressive of discontent, displeasure, 
dissatisfaction or peevishness ; peevish, cross, 
sharp. 

“ The lord treasurer often locked on me with a tour 
Countenance." — Swift. {Todd.) 

• 6. Bitter to the feelings, afflictive, hard to 
bear, distasteful. 

“ Let me embrace thee, tour adver*ity." 

Shaketp. i S Henry Vi., ill. L 

6. Spoiltby keeping, as milk; rancid, musty. 

7. Cold and unkindly, as sour land. 

B. As tubst. : A sour or acid substance. 

* Thf sweet* we wiah for turn to loathed tours 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece. ML 

^ Sour grapes : A term applied to things 
despised, or rather which one affects to 
despise, because they are ont of reach. Ths 
allusion is to^aop’s table of “The Fox and 
the Grapes.” 

sour-clover, «. 

Bot. : Oxalis Acetosella, 

sour-crout, sour-krout, a. [Sauer- 
kraut.] 

eour-dock, a. Sorrel (Rumex Acetosa), 

*• ^ 

* sour-eyed, o. Having a cross, sour, or 
sullen look. 

sour-gourd, *. 

Bot. : (1) Adansonia Grtgorii, a species from 
the north of Australis {Treat, of Bot.) ; (2) A. 
digitata (Loudon). 79 w 

Sour-gum, a. [Black-gum.) 

sour-kcttle, a. A vessel used in souring 
bleached cloth. 

eour-krout, a, [Saueskuaut.) 

soar-milk, s. A local name for bntter- 
milk (q.v.). 

Sour-8auce, a. [Sorrel (1)l] 
sour-sop, #. 

1. Ord. Lang,: A cross, sour, crabbed 
person. 


2. Bot. : The fruit of Anona muricata and 
tha tree Jtselt The latter grows In tbs 
West Indies, and is of small size, resembling 
the bay, with yellow flowers having an un- 
pleasant amelL The frnit has a thin, yellowish- 
green skin, covered with weak prickles. The 
pulp is as white as milk, partly of a Bweet 
partly of a pleasantly acid taste. 

sour-tree, sour-wood, s. [Sorrxl- 

TREE.] 

s6Tlr, v.t. & i [Sour, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To make sour, acid, or tart ; to cause to 
have a sour taste. 

"The tartneu of hla face sours ripe grape*.’’ — 
Shaketp. : Coriolanus, v. 4. 

2. To make harsh, cold, or unkindly. 

3. To make sour, harsh, or peevish in tem- 
per ; to make cross, discontented, or crabbed. 

"They . . . lay a heavier burthen on themselves 
than they will be able to bear, at least without touring 
their temper." — Seeker: Sermont, voL It, aer. 23 . 

• 4. To make uneasy or disagreeable ; to 
embitter. 

M To sour your happiness I must report 
The queen is dead." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, r. A 

• 5. To cause to look gloomily ; to cloud. 

** AdonU ... 

Souring hi* cheeks, cries Fie i oo more of love I* 
Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis, 185. 

6. To macerate as lime, and render fit for 
plaster or mortar. 

II. Bleaching : To subject to tha operation 
of souring (q.v.). 

B, Intraiisitive : 

1. To become sour or acid; to acquire a 
sour, tart, or pungent taste. 

“Used in milk It ha* the effect of preventing the 
faintest approach of touring . for at least a week, io 
the hottest of weather ."— Sheldon : Dairy Farming, 
p. 314. 

*2. To become sour, sullen, crabbed, or 
peevislu 

_ " She toured 

To what *he le s a nature never kind* 

Tennyton : Walking to tho A fail, it 

source (1), * sours, * sourse, s. [O. Fr. 

sorse, surse, sorce , surce (Fr. source), fern, of 
tors, pa. par. of sordre (Fr. sourdre ) = to rise, 
from Lat. surgo.\ [Surge.] 

1. Tha spring or fountain-head from which 
a stream of water proceeds ; any collection of 
water within or upon tbe surface of the earth 
in which a stream originates. 

“AH river* have their source either in moaotaina 
or elevated lake* ; and it i* in their deeeentfrom the*e 
that they acquire that velocity which maintain* their 
future curreu t." — Goldsmith : Animated Mature, voL 1* 
ch. xiv. 

2. The spring from which anything flows. 

“The flood* dee geipe, for dryed la tbelr sourte * 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Nos. 

3. The firat cause, origin, or original ; one 
who or that which gives rise to or originates 
anything. 

“If there is any one Euglish word, which is now 
become virtually literal, in it* metaphorical applica- 
tion, It is the word #ource. Whoi* it that ever thought 
of a «pring or fountain of water, in epeakiog of God 
a* the fource of existence ; of the aun a* the mure* of 
light and heat, of land a* one of theeourcecof national 
wealth ; or of *en*ation and reflection, a* the only 
sources (according to Locke) of human koowledge ? 
proposition* which it would not be easy to enunciate 
with equal eiearues* and oenctaeaeu in any other 
manner T" — Stewart : Philosophy, p. 2D». 

sourge (2), «. [Souse (2).] 

* sourge, • sourse, v.L [Source (1), s.) To 

spring. 

“ Immunities sourcing from him ."— Nashs : Lent*n 
Stuffs. 

* sdurde, • sourd-en, v.i. [Fr. sourdre, from 
Lat. sur go.] [Source.] To rise, to spring, to 
Issue ; to b&ve its source or origin. 

*’ But to all thi# wa* the towue of Gaunt repuguauut 
in *o moche y- mortal! warre beganne to fourdeatweue 
y* «ayd and the town of Brugy* and other."— Fabyan : 
Chronyds ; Car. F. (an. S). 

s6ur'-dct, 0 . [Fr., from eourd — deaf ; Lat. 
surdus.] 

Music: The same as Sordine (q.v.)u 

fidur-dine’, a. [Fr.) 

Music: 

L A mute ; a Bordlne (q.v.% 

2. A stop on tha harmonium, which by 
limiting the supply of wind to the lower hall 
of the instrument, enables the performer to 
play full chorda piano. 


Cite, dt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or, wore, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, our. rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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stftlr'-ing, *. [Sour, v.] 

1. Bleaching : A part of the process In which 
the goods, having been previously placed in a 
solution of chloride of lime, are exposed to a 
dilute solution of sulphuric acid, which seta 
free the chlorine and whitens the cloth. It 
also neutralizes the alkalis which have been 
used in previous treatment of the cloth. 

2. Hart. : A crab-apple. (Prior.) 

e^r-isli, * «. [Eng. sour, a.; 

-ish . ] Somewhat sour ; rather sour or tart 

“The colour of that In the comb In the hive, bnt 

not ao dry, and having a a ourish •mell. —Burroughs : 

Pepacton, p. ITS. 

8<5Ur -ly. • sower-ly, adv. [Eng. sour, a. ; 
.iy.] 

1. In & sour manner ; with acidity or tart- 
nesa. 

2. With peevishness or acrimony; tartly, 
peevishly. 

3. In a sullen, morose manner; bitterly, 
•nllenly. 

“ To thla replied the •tern Athenian prince, 

And sourly smiled." 

Dry den : Palamon A Areitt, IL SOS. 

* eoure-nesse. 


* Bowce, * sowse, 

[A doublet of sauce 


stfilr-nSss, * soure~n.es, 

s. [Eng. sour; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being sour ; tart- 
nesa, acidity. 

And aa thoo oooldeet not tee leaneu though thon 
brakes t rp a ioafe, except thon amelledat or taatedit 
the tourenes."— Tyndall: Work**, p. 32*. 

2. Asperity ; harshness of temper ; crahbed- 
ness, aullenness, moroaeneaa. 

“ it take* off the sourness and moroseneaa of our 
apirlta, and makea ua affable and courteoua. — Sharp : 
Sermon a, toL L, eer. 3. 

eSOr'-toK *• [Sour, cl] Sorrel (l). (Scotch.) 

• sours, * Bourse, s. [Source.] 

* SOUS (s silent), s. [Prop, the pi. of tou (q.v.X 
but frequently used as a singular.] A sou. 

-Not a tout to save me from gaoL“— Arbuthnot: 
Hitt. John Bull, xvL 1. 

sdftse (1), * souce, 

* bowsso, ». & adv. 

(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Pickie made with salt ; sauce. 

2. Anything steeped or preserved in pickle ; 
eepec., the ears, feet, Ac., of awine pickled. 

“Sending the king woord that he had proulded at 
his brother* manor, agaluat hit coming, good plentls 
«f aoua# A powdrei meat," — Holinthsd : BUU Eng„ 
bk. viiL, ch. vlL 

» 3. The ear, in contempt 

4, A plunging into water ; a drenching with 
water. 

5. A violent attack or falling upon, as of a 
bird on its prey ; s violent blow. 

- The hawk give* it a tout* that make* it to rebound,’ 
Drayton: Poly-Olbton, a 20. 

« B. As adv. : With sudden violence ; slap. 

- Aod, looking full on every man they meet, 

Bun tout* agftlo*t hie ebaba.** . 

Tou ng : Spittle* to Hr. Pope, t 

s6Tlse, * souce, * sowce, * Bowse, v.t . & 4. 

[Souse, s.) 

A. Transit ive : 

1. To steep in pickie ; to pickle. 

“ Kill awine, and tout* 'em. 

And eat 'em when we have hreed.- 

Beoum. A FUt.: Prophetess, L a 

2. To plunge into water. 

*• They to us r (l me over head and earn In water wheci 
• boy ao that I am uow one of the moat oaae-hardeued 
Of the Ironside*,'’— Addi*<m : Guardian. 

3. To drench with water. 

“Other* touted him -with the oontenta of bucket 
after hocket of cold soapaud* and water.”— flatty Tele- 
graph, Oct. SO, 1888 . 

* 4, To pounce upon ; to strike with sudden 
Violence, as a bird strikes its prey. 

“ The gallant monarch is in arm* ; 

And like an eagle o'er hi* airy tower* 

To toute annoyance that come* near hi* o eat 
Shaketp. : Sing John, 1 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To fall suddenly ; to make a sudden 
attack. 

•<Jove't bird will toute npoo the timorous hare.’ 
Dryden : Juvenal, aat xtv. 

2. To atrike ; to deliver blows. 

“ With hideous horror both together umigh^ . 
And touee so *ore, that they the heavens affray. 

Spenser : K L V. 8. 

3. To beat ; to fall as a blow. 

* With hnge great hammer*, that did never rest 
From heaping stroakes which thereon touted sore. 

Bpenter: P. q., IV. v. r 


s6iiso (2), sbur 9 C (2), *. [Fr. sous = under.] 
Arch. : A support or underprop. (GwilL) 

s<Jil-shum'-tocr, *• [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Solanummammosum, , the Nipple Night- 
shade, a West Indian species. 

sous'-lllt, s. [Suslik.] 

stfil-so'-ell, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Rhodymeniar-palmata. (Scotch.) 

sous'-ten-ft s6u'-ten-&, a. [Fr. = «us- 
tained.] 

Her. : A term applied when a chief is, as it 
were, supported by a small part of the es- 
cutcheon beneath it, of a different colour or 
metal from the chief, and reaching, as. the 
chief does, from side to aide, being, so to speak, 
a small part of the chief of another colour, 
and supporting the real chief. 

s6ut'-age (age as Ig), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 
Coarse bagging or sacking for hops. 

“Take toutoae, or hair, that covers the kell.” 

Taster: Husbandry ; August. 

BOU-tane', *. [Fr., from Low Lat. subtana, 

from Lat. sublus = beneath ; Ital. sottana.] 

Roman Church: The ordinary outer gar- 
ment worn by ecclesiastics in ordinary life, 
and always under the veatinenta iu public 
ministrations. It is generally of coarse cloth 
or serge ; for priests the colour is black, for 
biahopa and monsignori purple, for cardinals 
red, and for the pope white. 

s6u'*-ter, * sowter, s. [Lat. tutor, from *uo 
= to 88 w.] A shoemaker. 

- He know the mwwore of a guest** foot •■ well a* 
e’er a souter on tbl* *ide Bolway.”— Scott : Antiquary. 
eh. ii- 

s6u'-ter-lj, a. [Eng. sou ter; -ly.\ Like a 
cobbler ; low, vulgar. 

A« two the apeclol booiaww of that proud •<**#** 
Bowdan. totiy we well consyder the worlde and the 
fleehe."— Sir T. More : Works, p. 1.29«. 

• sdn'-ter-rain, s. [Fr., from Lat. subterra- 
ntus.) A grotto or cavern underground. 

Defeoes* ogoioat extremltle* of heat, a* *hade. 
tto*, or souterraint, are oaceMory preservative# of 


Kalthu'— Arbuthnot. 

Spilth, * southe, a., A adv. [A-& sudh ~ 

south ; sudha = the south, the southern region , 
rudhan = from the south; cogn. with Dut. 
Muid = south ; tuider = southern ; evident 
the south ; Icel. sudhr ; Dan. syd = sonth ; 
s&uden = southern ; Sw. syd = south ; soder = 
the south ; O. H. Qer. sund = south ; randan 
= from the south ; Ger. sud = south ; riiden 
= from the south.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. One of the four cardinal pointa of the 
compasa, directly opposite to the north. The 
meridian of any place is a great circle passing 
through the north and south pointa and the 
place itself. 

2. The region, tract, country, or locality 
lying opposite to the north, or aitnated nearer 
to the aouth point than some other point of 
reckoning. Specif. ( V . S.), that portion of the 
United States which lies south of Mason and 
Dixon’a line; often restricted to the States 
which seceded in 1861. 

* 3. The wind that blows from the south. 

B. As ad?.: Situated in the south, or In * 
southern direction from the point of observa- 
tion; lying towards the south; pertaining to 
or proceeding from the south ; southern. 

C. At adv. : Towards the south ; from the 
aouth. 

“They take their ooutwm «wt, west, north, 

Shaketp. : 3 Htnry IV., iv. 3. 

^ Shakespeare used the word aa a preposi- 
tion = on the aouth of. 

“Ti* south the city mill*." Coriolanus, L 10. 

South African chanting-goshawk, 

s. [Melierax.] 

South African griffin, *. 

Omith. : Otogyps uuricularis, called also the 
Eared or Sociable Vulture. 

Sonth American mud-fish, s. [Lk- 

PIDOSIREN.] 

South American ostrich, s . [Rhea.] 
* south-fog, *. A fog coming from the 
south. 

“The touth-fog rot him \ n — Shaketp. : Cymbeline, 
ULS. 


South Paclfio whale, *. 

Zool. : Balcena antipodarum. 

South-sea, s. A name formerly given 
to the Pacific Ocean, and especially to the 
southern portion of it. 

South-sea Bubble: A stock-jobbing scheme 
devised by Sir John Blunt, an English lawyer, 
in 1710. The object of the company was to 
obtain the sole privilege of trading in the 
South seas, for which they offered the Govern- 
ment easier terms for the advance and nega 
tiatiou of loans than could be obtained from 
the general public. In 1720 the proposal to 
take over the National Debt, in consideration 
of 6 per cent, was agreed to by the House of 
Commons, hut the whole bubble soon burst 
and ruined thousands. The term ia some- 
times applied to any hollow scheme which 
has a splendid promise, but whose collapse 
will be sudden and ruinous. 

South-sea tea: 

Bot. : Ilex vomitoria. [Ilex.] 

south-southerly, s. 

Omith. : A local American name for HartWa 
glacialis . (Yarrell: Bnt . Birds , ed. 4th, iv. 449.) 

south-wester, s. [Southwestern 

s&lth, v.i. (South, s.] 

1. To move, turn, or veer towards the south. 

“ When next the southing «nn Inflame# the day.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic iv. S7T. 

2. To arrive at or pass the meridian of 8 
place : as, The moon souths at nine. 

S^tth-cSt'-tl-anf, s. pi. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (PL): The followers of Joanna 
Southcott (1750-1814), who claimed to be 
descended from an old Hertfordshire famiiy, 
but whose own circumstances were bo poor 
that she had to become a domestic eervant. 
She had strong religious feelings, and, till 
about the age of forty, was a member of the 
Methodist body. Iu 1792 she professed to re- 
ceive revelations, which she published in 
1801-3. These were partly in prose, but chiefly 
in doggrel. From that time to her death the 
number of believers in her pretensions largely 
increased. These were by no means confined 
to the uneducated classes, and they n*ade 
such provision for her as enabled her to live 
in considerable style. In return for their 
offerings her followers received “seals’*— 
papers which purported to number them with 
the mystical “hundred and forty and four 
thousand * of the Apocalypse (vii. 4). In 1813 
Joanna announced that ahe was about to be- 
come a mother, that the child would be 
miraculously conceived, and would be the 
Shiloh (Gen. xlix. 10) in whom the Millennium 
was to be established. She died Dec. 27, 
1814, and on her tombstone, in> Maryiebone 
Churchyard, is an inscription foretelling her 
reappearance. Shortly before her death, the 
Rev. J. T. Foley, Rector of Old Swinford, on 
her behalf, announced to her followers that 
ahe had received a heavenly command that 
they were not to assemhle for worship till 
after the birth of Shiloh, but to attend Pro- 
testant churches. In 1825, Charles William 
Twort pretended to be the Shiloh, and another 
impostor, George Turner (whose followers 
were called Tumerites), arose about the same 
time. The last leader of the Southcottians 
was John Wroe, of Bowling, near Bradford. 
He claimed prophetic gifts, and taught that 
the Second Advent was 8t hand. Hia adher- 
ents, who are called Christian Israelites, are 
stronger in Australia (where Wroe died in 
1863) than in England, where only three or 
four congregations exist. 

S6iUh'-d<ftVn, a. & s. [Eng. south, and 
down, s.] 

A As adj. : Of or pertaining to the South- 
downs of England in Sussex, &c. : as, a South- 
down aheep, Southdown mutton. 

B. As subst. : One of a noted herd of English 
sheep ; mutton from auch a aheep. 

so^th'-oast, &, a., A adv. [Eng. south, and 
east.] 

A. As subst. : The point of the compass 
equally distant from the aouth and the east 
points. 

B. As adj. : In the direction of, pertaining 
to, or coming from the southeast. 

“ The planting of tree* warm upon a wall *«*in*t 

the aontn or southeast ■on. doth noateo the*» ripen- 

ln£.*— flneon. 

c. As adv. Towards the southeast. 


boil, b<fr; j<SM; cat, S en, chorus, shin, bench; go, Jem: thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e ? lst. ph - 1 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion* -slon = shun ; -flon, -jion = shun, -clous, -tious, -*iou* = shu*. -bio, -die, &c. - 
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s^ilth-east'-er-ly, soilth-east-era, a. 

[Eng. south, and easterly, or eastern] South- 
east. ‘ 

8<^h' - ther (1), sox*' - der, a [Solder.] 
(Scotch) 

e8ilth'-er (2), a [Eng. south; -er.] A wind 
from the southeast. 

sofith'-er-li-ness, s. [Eng. southerly; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being southerly. 

south' -erl^f, a. & adv. [Eng. sowtter(j»); -fy.] 

A. At adjective : 

L Lying iu the south or in a direction 

towards the south or nearly south. 

2. Coming from the south or a point nearly 
south. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, H. 2.) 

B, At adv . ; Towards the south. 

** Whiui ahe U gone southerly*— P. Holland : Pliny, 
bk. IL, ch. xcvli 

south'- era, * soldi - erne, a. k a [A.S. 

sddheme.] 

A. At adjective: 

L Of or belonging to the south ; situated 
in or towards the south ; lying on the south 
side of the equator. 

44 Frowning An.ter seeks tho southern iphcre." 

Dry den : Orid; Metamorphoses 1. 

2. Coming from the south. 

“ Men’s bodies srs heavier when southern winds 
blow th*n whjui northern."— Bacon : HaL Hitt. 

* B, At subst. : A southerner, a southron, 

southern-caracara, a 

Ornith. ; Tbyctcr australis, a predatory bird 
Inhabiting the South American continent and 
the Falkland Islands. It runs fkst, approaches 
houses to pick np offal, attack* small wounded 
<jt sleeping animals, and congregates in num- 
bers, like vultures, on the carcase of sny 
larger animal. 

south ern-c a vy, & 

Zool : Cavia australis, e small species from 
Patagonia. 

Southern-cross, a 

Astron. : Crux australis . [Crux, ^f.] 

• Under Ihu Southern Cross. smldst the an nr esoes 
and nutmeg trees."— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. li. 

southern field-vole, a. 

Zool: Arvicota arvalis. It replaces the 
Field Vole In southern Europe and extends 
int# western Asia. 

southern-fish, a 

Astrorv. ; Piscis australis (q.v.). 

southem-walnscot, i. 

Entom. ; A rare British night-moth, Ltucania 
straminea. 

sottth'-em, r.L [Southern, a.] To veer 
towards the sonlh. 

Sofith'-ern-er, «. [Eng. southern ; er.) An 
Inliabrutnt or native of the south, especially 
of the Southern States of America. 

SOUth'-orn-l^m, *. A peculiarity of south- 
erners. 

south'-© ra-Ize, 0 . 1 . & i. 

Trans. : To maka southern in charac- 
teristics. 

B, Intrant.: To grow southern in charac- 
teristics. 

sotith'-ern-lf-n&w, a [Eng. southemiy; 
■mess.] The quality or state of being southerly, 

so&th'-era-ly, adv.. [Eng. southern; -ly,] 

Towards the south. 

’’■Th* aun goeth not so lir southsmly from w.*— 
Hatewill: Apolvgtv, bk. li.. ch. It., fi 

south'-ern-most, a. [Eng. southern; -most] 
Situated nearest to the south. 

south' - era - wood, * soth - ern - wood, 

• soth-ren-wod, a [A^S. suthemioudu, 
suthemwyrL] 

Bci.: Artemisia Abrotanum, & hoary plant, 
more or less ahrubby, with freely-divided 
leaves and nodding yellow flowers. The whole 
plant is aromatic and agreeable, though appar- 
ently the opposite to bees. It is a native of 
southern Europe and the temperate parts of 
Asia, Sometimes called by country people 
the Old Man, and in the West, of England 
Boys* Love. It is used on the Continent of 
Europe for makings kind of beer. 


SOilttT-ing, a [Eng. south; -ing.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Tendency or motion to or 
towards the south. 

IL Technically : 

1. Antron. : The time at which the moon or 
other heaveuly body passes the meridian of s 
place. 

*' Not f»r from bene*, if I observed aright 
The southing of the itui and polar lisht, 

Sicilia Uea. Dryden: Virgil; JZneid T. 81 

2. Navig . ; The difference of latitude made 
by s ship In sailing to the southward. 

3. Surrey. ; When the second extremity of 
a course is further south than the first ex- 
tremity, the course is said to make southing . 

* »8ilth'-ly, adv. [Eng. south ; -ly.] Towards 
or in the south ; from the south. 

When the wind* bio with iouthly."—Mascall : On 
Anglins, P- *• 

* s6ilth -most, o. [Eng. south, a . ; -most.] 
Fnrthest towsrd the south ; southernmost. 

** From A row to Nebo, and the wild 
Of southmost Abarim.* Hilton .* F. A. i. 408. 

eoilth-ness, a. [Eng. south, a. ; -ness.] The 
tendency of s maguetic needle to point towards 
the south. 

sofith'-rdn, a A a. [Eng. south; -ru/ul 

A, As subst. : A nstlve or Inhabitant of a 
southern country or of the southern part of 
s country; speeif., « term formerly applied 
In Scotland to an Englishman. 

B. As adj. : Living in or coming from the 
south ; southern. 

44 While back-recoiling iwm’d to reel 

Th*ir southron tot*." Burnt: Th* Tilton, 

* south-say, * south-say-er, a [Sootb- 

sav. Soothsayer.] 

Soilth '-ward, adv., a., & a [Eng. south, a. ; 
-irord.] 

A. As adv. : Towards the sonth. 

" Life . . - from the dreary month* 

File* oon*clott*«ouM word,” Thomson: Winter, VX. 

B. As adj. : Lying towards the sonth ; di- 
rected towards the sonth. 

44 Ha*te to nor *c mthward battle, 4 * 

Macaulay: Battle ef Lake RegiHut, xr!L 

C. As subst. : Southern regions or countries ; 
the sonth. 

44 Coantrfea art more fraltfol to th* nmthteard then 
In the northern part*."— Raleigh: Bist. World, 

s£lltlL-w$8tf, 9. & a. [Eng. south, and 
west.] 

A. As subst. : The point of the compass 
equally distant from the sonth and west. 

44 The thaw-wind, with the hreath of Jane, 

Breathed gently from th* warm touthtoetC." 

Wo r d* worth : Oak * th* Breom. 

B, As adjective : 

1. Lying in the direction of the southwest. 

2. Coming from the southwest : as, a south* 
t vest wind. 

S&ktli-wSst-er, stftl-wegt'-er, s. [Eng. 
southwest ; -er.] 

L A strong southwest wind 
% A waterproof hat with a flap hanging 
over the neck, worn in bad weather. 

44 Oilskins and mm'-wettert were donned, and very 
warm they were to walk in/— Field. Dee. «, 1884. 

- w^st - er - 1^, a. [Eng, south, and 
westerly.] 

1. In the direction of the southwest, or 
nearly so. 

2. Coming from, the southwest, or a point 
nearly southwest 

Sifttb-west'-ern, o. [Eng. south, and west- 
-em.] In the direction of southwest or nearly 
so ; lying or situated in or towards the south- 
west 

a6fith-w^«t’-war<L, adv . [Eng. southwest ; 

nxirti.] Towards the southwest 

* s&l-ve-nanpe, * so’ ve nanje, «. [O. Fr.] 

Remembrance, memory. 

44 Oave wond’ron* gTtat cotmtcnanc* to the knight. 
That of hi* way £• had no wuxnanee." 

Bprnter: F. H. vL B. 

s6u-V^-nir, a. [Fr.] Something to remind 
one of another ; that which revives the 
memory of another ; a keepsake. 

* sov-er-aine, a. [Sovereign.) 

* sov-e-rain-ly, adv . [Mid, Eng. soreraln; 
-*F-] Above &1L ( Chaucer : C. T., 15,368.) 


s8y-er-alu tess, S. [Mid. Eng. soverain * 
sovereign ; -<«*.] The now obsolete feminine 
form of aoveroin, i.e. sovereign. 

,4 R«a*' *o*«r*lnt«t*. *leep briuger, pilgrim’* gnlde. 
P*aoe-Iovijig qneen." 

Sylvester: Du Bartat; fourth day, ftr*t week. na. 

sS^-cr-elgn (g silent), * sov-er-aign, 

* sov-er-aigne, * sov-er-aygne, sov- 
er-aln, • sov-er-ayne, * sov-er-cyn, 

* sov-er-yn, * sov'-rrin, q. & *. [The g is 
Intrusive, as if from the idea that the word had 
something to do with reigning. O. Fr. sove - 
rain (Fr. somerain), from Low Let. super- 
anum), accns. of svperanus — chief, principal, 
from Lat ntper — above ; Ital. sovrano. 
soprano ; Sp. & Port, soberano.l 

A. As adjective: 

1. Supreme In power; possessing supreme 
power; independent of and unlimited by any 
other. 

44 Thou ahalt hare charee and sovereign trait herein. 4 
0 „ . , , Shakerp, : l Henry IV., Hi. *. 

2. Princely, royal 

** Aud yon.my Sovereign Udy, with the r«t. 
CatueleM have laid disgTacee ou my head. 1 * 

Shakotp. : 1 Henry /r„ 111. 1. 

3. Supreme In excellence ; mast noble, most 
gracious. 

** O father, gracious wa* that word which closed 
Thy torrvifn sentence, that man nhtmld 6nd grace.* 
MiUon : P. L., iii. us, 

4. Eflicaclnus In the highest degree ; effec- 
tual. (Applied especially to medicines or 

remedies.) 

44 Against *tra»g« maladies a sovereign cor** 

__ , . . „ Shaketp. : Sonnet ISA 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who exercises supreme power; a 
supreme ruler; the person having the highest 
authority in a State, as & king, emperor, 
queen, &c . ; a monarch. 

“An omnipotent sovereign."— Seeker : Sermons, 
Voi. IL, *er. 27. 

2. The name given to certain gold coins : 

• (1) A gold coin current at 22s. 6<L from 
the reign of Henry YI1T. to that of James I. 

(2) A gold coin, 123*274 grains Troy in 
weight, of the value of 20s., end the standard 
of English coinage st the present day. By 
the Coinage Act of 1816, the gold coinage of 
England consists of gold 22 carata, is H or *f>16 
fine, which Is called Standard gold, Ths 
value of the sovereign is deduced from the 
fact that 40lhs. Troy of standard gold is coined 
into 1,869 sovereigns. 

(3) A name applied to a coin formerly need 
in Austria, worth about £1 8s. sterling. 

sovereign-state, s. A State having ths 
administration of its own government, and 
not dependent on or subject to another 
power. 

* s8v'-er-etgn*-8ss (g silent), a. [Eng. sov- 
ereign; -ess.] A female sovereign, s queen. 

” HI* mother, the sovereign ett nf every loyal lover." 
—BraithwaSte: Penitent PUgrim. 

* #8 y -er-elgn ize ( g silent), vX [Eng, sover- 
eign ; -ize.] To exercise supreme authority. 

44 Hear royalties were apedoaa, m sovereigniMng over 
m*ny town* and province *.^ "Sir T. Herbert : Travis, 
p. SL 

* gov'-€r-eTgn-l$\ • sov-er-aign -lie, 

( g silent), adv. [Eng. sovereign; -ly.] Su- 
premely; In tha highest degree; above all 
others. 

44 But soveraignlie the *onne of Jon* 

Beetlrd him in tlio preeee.* 

Warner: AlbUms England, U. 

* s8v'-cr-elgn-n8ss (g ailent), * sov-er- 
ain nesse, s. [Eng. souere^n ; Sove- 
reign power or authority ; sovereignty. 

“ Bat soverainnette ayenwerd ihuid* thin k* is thU 
wise."— Chaucer: Testament of Lou*, iL 

sSy-er-elgn-t^ (g silent), • sov er-aino- 
tee, s. [O. Fr. soveminte (Fr. souveralnU).] 

1. The state or condition of a sovereign ; 
supreme power in a State ; the possession of 
Bnpreme or uncontrollable power, 

44 The sovereignly will fall upon Macbeth.’* 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, li. A 

2. Predominant power or character; su- 
premacy. 

44 For Jove’* own tree, 

Thai hold* th* wood* in awful sovereignty.* 

Dry den : Virgil: Georgia it *91 

*3. Supreme excellence. 

44 Of *11 oomplcrlon* thn culled sovereignty 

ShakfOp. : Love's Labours Lost, Ir. 1 

4. Supreme medicinal efficacy. (Shakesp. : 
Alla Wed, i. 8.) 

* sov'-ran, a. * a [Sovereign.) 


iEte, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire r sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, W9II, work, whd, son; mnto, ciib, ciire, ijuiite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «,ce=e;ey = a;QU = kw. 
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«<£&■ (1), * sowe, * euwe, a. [A.8. sugu, su ; 
cogn. with Dut. zog; I cel. syr ; Dan. so; Sw. 
sugga, so; 0. H. Ger. sii ; Ger. sau ; Ir. suig; 
WeL kxoch (hog); Lat. ms; Gr. <rv? (hus, 
sus).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The female of the iiog kind or of swine ; 
a female pig. 

2. An insect ; b milliped ; the sow-bug (q.v.). 
IL Technically: 

1. Founding: 

(1) The main trough leading from the tap- 
hole of a cupola or ainelting-furnace, Bod 
from which ramify the passages leading to 
the separate moulds in casting, or to the 
shallow ditches in the floor which receive the 
pigs of cast metal. 

(2) The piece of metal cast in this trough ; 
an oblong mass of metal. [Pio.] 

* 2. Mil. : A military structure of the na- 
ture of a movable covered shed, formerly used 
In weges to cover and protect men who were 
employed in sapping and mining operations. 

H To have, get, or take the right (or wrong) 
tow by the ear: To pitch upon the right (or 
wrong) person ; to form a right (ot wrong) 
conclusion, 
sow-bug, t. 

Zool. : Oniecus asellvs. 

* sow-drunk, a. Beastly drunk, 
saw-fennel, *. [Fennel, f (4X Hoa‘a 

FENNEL. 1 

tow (2), e. [Soy.] 

sow ()), *sowe (pa. t 'sew, sowed; pa. par. 
*sowen, sown, * towan ). v.t. & i. [A.S. aawan 
(pa. t. scow, pa. par. sawen); cogn. with Dut. 
taaigen; leal, sd; Dan. «ro«;Sw. t&; O. H. Ger. 
tawen, sahen; Goth, saum; Ger. men ; 'Wei. 
hau; Lat. aero.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To scatter, as seed upon the ground, for 
the purpose of growth ; to plant by strewing. 

'* Ho thAt xnreth y«de ©otto tom hi* *<d*.*— Wy- 
ciifft : Matt. xUL 

2. To scatter seed over for growth ; to strew 
with seed ; to supply or stock with seed. 

“Sow the field* and plant vtney*rda. ,, -.P*olm crlL«7. 

3. To scatter over, to besprinkle. 

" He tow’d with *tan the heav’n. thick aa a field." 

MlUon: P. L.. Til. 858. 

4. To spread abroad, to disseminate, to 
propagate ; to cause to extend. 

“ He devise th mischief oootlnuAlly, he towetX dis- 
cord.' ’*— Proverft* vl. 14. 

B. Intrant. : To scatter seed for growth or 
the production of a crop. 

“ When he towed, tome teed* fell by the wayside."— 
Matt. xiii. 4. 

•SOW (2), v.t. & i. [Sew.] 
srfV-a, s6^-a, a. [Hind, sowa ; Beng. sulpha.] 
Boi. : Anethum Sowa, an nmbellifer culti- 
vated in India for Its aromatic seeds, which 
are much used hy the n&tirea in cookery, and 
for the foliage, which serves as a vegetable. 

sdw -ans, s. pi. [Sowens.] 

n6$r - ar, ». [Hind.) A trooper ; a mounted 
soldier belonging to the irregular cavalry, 

stftk'-b&ck, a. [Eng. sow (1), a., and back.] 
GeoL (PL): A popular name for the long 
parallel ridges or banks of boulder-clay In the 
valleys of the Lowlands of Scotland. 

“ Sowbackt being the glacial oounteipart* of those 
broad bank* of silt and *aud th*t form here and there 
opou the bed* of river*. "—GeUde : Great fee Age, p. 76. 

•tfvk'-bane, s. [Eng. sow (1), s., and bane. So 
named because the species Is said to be fatal 
to hogs.] 

Bof. : (1) Chenopodium. hybridum (Britten dt 
Holland ) ; (2) C. rubrun i (Prior). 

srffr'-br&td, s. [Eng. sow (1), a., and bread. So 
called because the species is a favourite food 
with the wild boars of Sicily.] 

Bot. : Cyclamen europasum and the genus 
Cyclamen. 

• SiSWge, *. & v . [Souse.] 

•sow-dan, a. [Sultan.] 

s6^rd'-wort, s. [A corrupt of Eng. soda, and 
wort.] 

Bot. : (1) Aqullegia vulgaris (Britten & HoL 
land); (2) Sateola Kali (Prior). 


* so we, v.t, [Sow (1), v.J 

sow'-ens, sow'-fai^soW-ans.s.pJ. (Etym. 
doubtful.] An article of food imuie from the 
farina remaining among the seeds (husks) of 
oats, and much used In Scotland. The husks 
are steeped in water till the farinaceous matter 
is dissolved, and until the liquid has become 
sour. The whole is then put into a sieve, 
which allows the milky liquid to pass through 
into a barrel or other vessel, but retains the 
husks. The starchy matter gradually sub- 
sides to the bottom of the vessel. The sour 
liquid is then decanted off, and about an equal 
quantity of fresh water added. This mixture, 
when boiled, forms sowens. In England it is 
more commonly known as flummery. 

SOW -cr (1), 8. [Eng. bow (1), 8. ; *r.] 

1. One who so ws or scatters seed for growth. 

•* A tower went forth to low.'- Matt. xiiL A 

2. An instrument or contrivance for sowing 
seeds ; a sowing-machine. 

3. One who scatters, disseminates, or 
spreads; a disseminator, a breeder, a pro- 
moter, a propagator. 

“They are tower t of *ulta, which make the court 
•well and th» country pine."— ®ooo»». 

" sow'-er (2), f. [Fr. saure, sot = sorrel, red- 
dish.] A buck In Its fourth year ; a sore. 

sow-er (3), s. [Sorrel.] 

Stf^-er-bjf, s. [George Brettingh Sowerby 
(1788-1854). a distinguished naturalist.] (See 
compound.) 

Soworby’s whale, s. [Mesoplodon.] 
sow'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Sow (1), v.] 

sowing machine, t. An instrument or 
contrivance for scattering seed either broad- 
cast or io rows. There are numerous varieties 
to suit different soils, seeds, Ac. 

gow iiw, *. pi. [Sowens.] 

* 8<?frl, * eowle, v.t. [Cf. Prov. Ger. zaueln 
= to tug, to drag.] To pull by the eara ; to 
drag about ; to tug. 

" Sell go and eoml the porter of Rome gate* hy the 
t*n.’‘~Shakmp. .• Ooriotanus, ir. *. 

* flowlo, m. [Soul.] 

* sowl-er, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : AvcnafuUua. 

8<S\Vm, s. &v. [Sowminq.] 

stffam'-ing, e. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Soots Law: A word used in the phrase 
Sowming aud rowming, applied to au action 
whereby the number of cattle to be brought 
upon a common by the persona respectively 
having a servituds of pasturage may be ascer- 
tained. The criterion la the nnmber of cattle 
which each of tho dominnnt proprietors is 
able to fodder during winter. A sowm of 
land is as much as will pasture one cow nr 
ten sheep; and, strictly speaking, to sowm 
the common is to ascertain the* several sowma 
it may hold, and to rowm it la to portion it 
out among the dominant proprietors. 

* B<$\trn, v.i. or t. [Soond, v.] 
sown, pa. par. or a. [Sow (1), r.] 

80 wp, s. [Sup, «.] (Scotch.) 

* sow-ter, s. [Souter,] 

safr' thiB-tle (tie as el), s. [Eng. sow, and 
thistle.] 

Bot.: The genus Sonchus (q.v.). [Mul- 

OEDIUM.] 

a. [See extract.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A sauce prepared In China and 
Japan from the seeds or Dolichos Soja, a kiod 
of bean. It is eaten with fish, cold meat, &c. 

M It tnfty be worth while to put oq record the derive 
tloo of the flah sauce wiled toy. It le well known that 
the orlglual toy wsa made from the *oy bean. This 
vegetable figures largely in the inenua of the Japanese 
eook* now in Loud an under the name of Sho-yu : In 
Dutch It ia called 8hoya; and there is no doubt that, 
like ‘Long Blixae’ and many other Oriental novelties, 
toy sauce came to Loudon rid Amsterdam .'’— Pall 
Mall Gazette. Nov. 6. 18%. 

2. Bot. : Soja hispula. [Glycine, Soja.] 

s. [Sowa.] 

* S<5yle, v.t. [Soil (3), v.] To solve. 

“ Likewise may*t thou toyle all other textu.'—TyivLile. 


• »6^1e, s. [Soil, a.] 

1. Soil, ground; specif., the mire in which 
a beast of the chase wallows. 

2. The prey of a carnivorous animal. 

** Neither lets th* other touch the 

Spetuer : r. IV. IU. IA 

8oy-mi-da, i. [Gond. soimi ; Tdngu sumi ; 
Tamil skemwond — the red wood. (See def.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Swieienere. Sepsis five; 
petals five, shortly clawed ; stamen tube cup- 
shnped, ten-lobed ; anthers ten ; stigum pel- 
tate, flvc-cornered ; ovary five-celled, many- 
seeded; fruit a woody, five-valvcd capsule, 
with winged needs. Only known species 
Soymida (formerly Swietenia) febrifuga, the 
Indian Redwood. It is a tree, about eicbt 
feet high, with abruptly pinnate loaves, and 
the flowers in large terminal panicles, growing 
in jungles in Central India and the Deccan 
Tie bark is deep red, and half sn inch thick } 
it contain# a gum, is very astringent, sn<l 
given by the Hindoos in fever, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, and gangrene. It is used in small 
doses in British medicine in fever and typhus. 
Tlie bark is employed in India in tauning, 
and the timber for ploughshares, &C. 

* Stoned, a. (Fr. toigner = to care for ; soin 
= care.] Filled with care ; alarmed. 

e5z'-zle, v.t. [A freq. from joss (q.v.).] 

1, To mingle confusedly. 

2. To spill or wet through carelessness ; to 
move about confusedly or carelessly. (Amer.y 

spa, * spaw, 8. [From Spa, a town in Bel- 
gium, south-west of Lifege, where there is a. 
mineral spring, famous even In the seventeenth, 
century.] A general name for a mineral spring,, 
or for the locality in which such springs exist. 

“The Spaw In Gennady."— Puller : Worthiu: Kent. 


• spaad, 8. [Dut spaath; Ger. spath = vpnr.] 
A kind of mineral ; spar. 

“English Ule, of which tbe ooaner sort 1* called 
plaliter: the finer, tpaad, earth-flax, or aalanumdevai 
hair. ■*— Woodward. 


spage, s. [Fr. espace, from Lat. tpatium, lit, 
= that which is drawn out, from the root spa- 
= to draw nut ; cf. Gr. trirdto(spad ) = to draw, 
to draw out; Sp. espacio; Port, espago.; ItaL 
spazio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Extension, considered Independently of 
anything which it may contain ; extension 
considered in it* own nature without regard 
to anything external ; room. 

2. Any quantity or portion of extension ; 
the interval between any two or more objects* 


, “Apart, come little tpaee, ws« made 
The grave where Frauci* -moat be Uld." 

Wordsworth : White Doe, vt, 

5. Quantity of time ; duration ; the interval 
between two points of time. 

“ After tome small tpaee he *ei*t me hither." 

Shake* p. : At I'ou Like It, Iv. 8. 


• 4. A short time ; a while. (Spenser.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Geom. : The room in which an object, 
actnal or imaginary, exists. All material 
objects possess length, breadth, and thick- 
ness ; in other words, they exist in space of 
three dimensions. Plane surfaces have only 
two dimensions— length and breadth, and 
straight lines but one dimension— length. 
Hence we have notions of space of one dimen- 
sion and of two dimensions, as distinguished 
from the three-dimensional space in which we 
live. The question has arisen, and has been 
warmly discussed, as to whether space of 
four, and perhaps of higher dimensions exists. 
Zollner (Transcendental Physics) believes that 
it does, and that some persons have aome 
of the powers of beings living in space of 
four dimensions, and thus accounts for many 
of the phenomena of Spiritualism. For ex- 
ample, while a being living in spsee of two di- 
mensione could only get in or out of a square 
hy passing through one of its sides, a human 
being could enter the square from shove; 
so, he argues, a person having the properties 
of a four-dimensional being conid enter or 
leave a closed box or room on its fourth- 
diraenaional side. (See Abbott: Flat Land , 
and Hinton : What is the Fourth Dimension f) 


2. Metaphysics: A conjugate of material 
existence. Empirical philosophers maintain 
that notions of space are derived from our 
knowledge of existence ; transceodentalisU 
that these notions are innate. [Time.] 


boil, pdilt, J<£frl; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect. Xonopbon, exist. -Ing«. 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -{Ion, -fion = shun, -cions, -tious, -clous = shus. -ble, Mile, Ac. = bgL del. 
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3. Music: One of the four intervals between 
the five lines of a staff. They take their 
names from the notes which occupy them : 
thus, the spaces of the treble ataff, counting 
upwards, are f, a, c, and e, and of the bass 
a, c, e, and a. 

4. Physics: The room In which the Cosmos 
or universe exists. 


• great deal) in the power of discerning diiUut ob- 
jecte, we h*re uniformly found new object* to di»- 
arn. and w« here, therefore, good analogical reaeon 
for enppoilng thet no limit can be assigned to their 
•till further existence. This view of whst Is com. 
Oionly called the infinity of spae e is further supported 
hy the fact that metaphysical space as a conjugate of 
material existence In no way precludes the possibility 
of its infinite extension.”— brands A Cox. 

5. Printing: 

( 1 ) The interval between words in printed 
matter. 

(2) A thin plec 8 of type-metal, ehorier than 
a type, and used to separate the letters in a 
word or words In a line, so as to justify the 
line. 

space-being, *. A being living In actual 
apace ; a humsnbeing. 

" A •pact-being cao put an object inside the square 
without going through any of th* side*.”— HatcU't 
Cyclopaedia (I486), p. 146. 

space-line, s. 

Print.: A thin strip of metal, not so high 
as the type, used to separata and display the 
lines. [Lead ( 1 ), *., ] i. 8 .] 

space-rule, *. 

Print . ; Fine rules of the height of the type, 
of any length, and used for setting up tahnlar 
matter, &c. 

•pa 9 c, v.t. & i. [Space, *.] 

A. Trans. : To arrange at proper intervals ; 
to arrange the spaces in ; apecit, in printing, 

* to ‘arrange the spaces or intervals between 
letters or words, -so as to justify the line : as, 
To space a paragraph. 

* B. Intrans. (Lat. spatior) ; To rove or 
roam about ; to pace. 


M But she, m fsyes are wont, In privie pli _ _ 

"" * * **“ J sud loved in forwt wyldto 

Spenser • F. Q., IV. JL 44. 


Did sp«nd her dsyes, sud loved 

•pace." 

H To space out : 

Print. : To widen the spaces or intervale 
between words or lines In a page for printing. 

* spadeful, * spa^e flail, a. [Eng. space, 
s- ; ’full] Wide, spacious, extensive. 

** The ship, in those profound 
And tpacsfull teas, stuck u on drie groond." 

Sandy t: Orid ; Metamorphoses \IL 

* spa^e less, a. [Eng. space, s. ; -less.] 
Destitute of space 

tpa'-ci-al, spa-ti-al (oi, ti as shl), a. 

[Eng. space ; -aL] Pertaining or relating to 
apace. 

* spa'-cial-lft * spa'-ti-al-l? (oi, ti, as 
Shi), adv . [Eng. spacial; - iy .] As regards 
space ; with reference to apace. 

spac ing, s. [Space, p.) 

Print. : The adjustment of the distance be- 
tween the words or letters in a line. 

spa -cions, * spa-tions, a. [Fr. spadeux, 
from Lat. spatiosus, from spatium = apace 
(q.v.); Sp. espacioso ; Port, espagoso; ItaL 
spazioso.] 

1. Inclosing an extended apace ; wide, ex- 
tensive, roomy, widely extended. 

As lords, s spacious world.” °*ssr, P. L., x. 487. 

2. Having ample room ; wide ; not con- 
tracted or narrow ; capacious, roomy. 

“ The former bonding*. which were hot mean, con- 
tented them not: spacious sod ample churches they 
erected throughout every city."— Hooker : Eerie s. 
Polity. 

* ■pa'-clotlS-lfo adv. [Eng. spacious; -ly.] 
In a spacious manner ; widely, extensively. 

*’ Most spaciously we dwell.” 

Da+enant: Gondibert, L &. 

spaclonsnCsfi, s. [Eng. spacious ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spaciona ; roomi- 
ness, extensiveness ; largeness of extent. 

** I, North Riding, am for spaciousness renown’d." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 28. 

•pa -da -1 to, s. [After Signor Medici Spada ; 
•uff. ate (Min.).] 

Min . : An amorphous mineral enclosing 
Woliastonite (q.v.) occurring in nodules in . 


the leucitic lava of CajK) di Bove, near Rome. 
Hardness, 2'5 ; luatre, greasy ; translucent ; 
colour, approaching flesh-red. An analysis 
yielded : silica, 66 * 0 ; alumina, 0 * 66 ; prot- 
oxide of iron, 0 * 66 ; magnesia, 30*67; water, 
11*34 = 09 33, corresponding to the formula 
($MgO + }HO)Si0 2 + £HO. 

* spa d&s'-ein, *. [Fr., from ItaL spada = a 
a word, from I^at. *patha= a broad, flat instru- 
ment, a pointless sword.] A swordsman, a 
bravo, a bully. 

Sp&d'-dle, s. [A dlmin., from spade (q.v.).] 
A small spade ; a spud. 

** Others destroy moles with * spaddle. waiting In 
the mornings and evenings for Mortimer : 

Husbandry. 

spade (1), s. [A.S. spce.du, spada ; cogn. with 
Dut. spadi; Icel. ajxwiAi; Dan, <fe Sw. spade; 
Ger. spate, spaten ; 

Gr. owd&rj ( spathe ) 

= a broad plate of 
wood or metal, a 
spatula, the blade 
of an oar or of a 
sword, &c. ; Lat. 
spatha, whence O. 

Fr. espee; Fr. epee 
= a eword ; Sp. & 

Port, espada; ItaL 
spada.] 

X. An Instru- 
ment for digging 
or cutting tlie 




ground, having a 
bro — * * 



SPADES. 

Ancient Greek ; 1 Irish j 
a English Droning; 4. Ja- 
panes*. 


>road blade of 
Iron, with a cut- 
ting edge, fitted 
Into a long handle, 

and adapted to be worked with both hauds 
and one foot. 

" Of lsboarlng pioneers 
A multitude, with spades and axes arm'd.* 

Hilton : P. A. UL ML 

2. One of the four suits of cards, from the 
spade-like figures on each card of the suit 

** Ensanguin'd hearts, clubs typical of strife, 

And spades, the emhlem of untimely graves.” 

C neper : Task, It. 11#. 

3. Seal-engraving ; A soft iron tool nsed to 
dress off irregularities from the rounded 
surface of a cameo figure. 

4. NauU : A blubber-spade (q.v.). 

T To call a spade a spade : To call things by 

their proper names, even though their names 
may be rather coarse or plain ; not to speak 
miocingly. 

spade-bayonet, «. 

Mil. : A broad-bladed bayonet, which may 
be nsed in digging shelter-holes or rifle-pits. 

■ spade-bone, s. The shoulder-bone, the 
scapula. 

** By tb‘ shoulder of a ram from off the right side par'd. 
Which usually they boll, the tpadedxme being bar'dL 3 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a &, 

spade-guinea, *. A guinea having a 
»de-shaped shield bearing the amis on the 
reverse. They were coined from 1787 to 1799 
inclusive, and the last coinage of guineas, 
which was from new dies, took place in 1813. 
(Kenyon : Gold Coins of England.) 

spade-handle, *. 

Mach. : A pin held at both ends by the 
forked ends of a connecting rod. 

spade-husbandry, a. A mode of culti- 
vating the soil and improving It by means of 
deep digging with the spade. Instead of the 
eubeoii plough. 

spade-iron, a. 

Her. : The term nsed to denote the Iron 
part or shoeing of a spade. 

spade (2), a. [Etym. doubtfuL] A hart three 
years old. 

spade (3), a. [Let. spado = a ennuch.] 

* 1. A eunuch. 

2. A gelded beast. 

spade, v.t. [Spade a), a.] To dig with a 
*pade; to pare off the award of land with 
a spade. 

Spade'-ful, a. [Eng. spade ( 1 ), a. ; -ful(t).) Aa 
much as a spade will hold. 

spa-dio'-eohs (c as ah), a. [Lat. spadiceus, 
from spadix, genlt. spadicis—% light, red 
colour.] 


apa< 



MXV* KACOLATUJL 
X Spadix. *. 8p*tb*L 


* I. Ord. Lang . .* Of a light, red colour, 
usually termed bay. 

“ Of those five Scaliger beheld, thoogh cue wu 
spadiceous. or of s light red, yet w u there Hot *ny of 
this complexion among them.**— Browne : Vulaar 

Errourt, hlc 1L, ch. xxiii. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Bright brown ; pure and very deal 
brown. 

( 2 ) Of or belonging to a spadix (q.v.). 

spa'-dl-cose, a. [Mod. Lat. spadicosut , from 
Lat. spadix (q.v.XJ 

Bot. : Having or resembling a spadix (q.v.). 

spa dllle', spa dil id (l as y), $. [Fr. 
spadille ; Sp. espadilla, dimin. from espada = 
a spade (q.v.).] 

Card* : The ace of spades in tbs games oi 
ombre and quadrille. 

spad'-liig, s. [Spaue, r.] The act or opera- 
tion of digging with a spade ; the operation 
of paring off the surface or sward of grass 
land with a paring-spade, preparatory to 
turning it, and thus improving the land. 

spa'-dix, *. [Lat., from Gr. <nrd$i£ (spadix) 
— a palm-leaf torn off with the Infioresceno* 
of the tree.] 

1. Bot.: A kind of Inflor- 
escence in which unisexual 
flowera are closely arranged 
around a fleshy rachis, or 
imbedded in its substance. 

The rachis often termi- 
nates above in a soft, club- „ 
shaped, cellular mass, ex- 
tending far beyond the 
flower. The spadix is found 
only in Araceae and Palma ; 
in the former it ie fleshy, 
in the latter woody. It is 
uniformly surrounded by a 
large bract, called a spathe 
(q.v.). 

2. Zoot : An organ con- 
sisting of four tentacles which have coalesced 
in the males of the Tetrabraochiate Cephalo 
pods. The normal number being twelve, eight 
remain free. 

spa do, *. [Lat.] 

* 1. A castrated sulmal ; a gelding, 

2. Civil Law: One who, from any cause, 
has oot the power of procreation ; an iinpoteni 
person. 

epa-droon', * [Fr. & Sp. espadon; ItaL 
-done.] A cut-snd-thrusfc sword, lighter 
;n a broadsword. 

Spae, spay, v.i. or t. [Icel. spd; Dan. spaas 
= to foretelL] To foretell, to divine, to fore- 
bode. 

spae man, spay- man, *. A fortune- 

telier, a prophet, a soothsayer. (Scotch.) 

spao-wark, x. Fortune-telling, predict- 
ing, prophesying. 

"To be rare he did tfe to unome glaoce op at th* 
etud matte — *od there vu eonie spae-wark gaed on— 

I *y# heard that’— -Scott ; Guy Mannering, clL xi. 

spae -wife, spay -wife, «. A femals 

fortune-teller. 

•pa’-er, *. [Eng. spate) ; -er.] A fortune- 
teller. 

spa-feir'-io, * spa-^tr -lck, *spa-^r'- 

ic, a. <t s. [Fr. spagirimie. from Gr. <riraw 
(spaS) = to draw, and aysipoi (ageird) ~ to 
collect) 7 

A. As adj. : Chemical, aichemicaL 

** The divine mercy, thet diecovered to m*a the 
eecret* of spagyric medicine*."— Bp. Toy l or : Sermon*, 
voL it, ecr. 28. 

B. As subst. : A chemist, an alchemist 

” Like to eome conning tpagirick, thet c*q iuteod 
or remit the heat of hie furnace, according to occa- 
sion.'— 5/x Hall: Qf Contcntation. f 4. 

spa-g^r'-lc-al, a. [Spaoyric, a.] 

• BpS,^-ir-ist, * sp&g^-jrr-ist, *. [Spa- 

aifuc.J 

1 . A terra employed by the alchemists to 
denote an operator on metals ; or, more gene- 
rally, a chemist in search of the philosopher' a 
etone. (Oxf. Encyc.) 

2. Old. Med. : A name applied, chiefly in 
France, to those practitioners who in the six- 
teenth century made extensive use of mineral 
medicines. Mathurin Morin wa 3 appointed 


f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, sdn; mute, oub, oiire, ijinlte, cur, rule, ftlU; try, Syrian, m. os ^ e; ey = a; qxx = kw, 
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“mOleoin apagiriste ” to King Henry II., and 
the office was continued till the reign of 
Louis XIV. ( Diet. Encyc. des Sciences Med.) 

8pa-hee , spalli, s. [Turk, sipahi ; Pers. 
sipahet ] 

1. One of the Turkish Irregular cavalry. 
They were disbanded in 1826. [Janissary.] 

2. A native Algerian cavalry-soldier In the 
French array. 

Spale, s. [Spay.] 
spall, v.t. & i. [Spale.) , 

ipairge, v.t. [Fr. asperger, from Lat. spargo 
= to scatter.] To dash ; to soil, as with 
mire ; to bespatter. (Scotch.) 

" Spairget about the brunnOine cootie, 

Toicaud poor wretches 1 

Burnt : A ddrtu to the DM. 

spait, 8. [Spate.] 

Spake, pret. of v. [Speak.] 
spake, a. [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 
Spake -net, 8. A aet for catching crabs. 

spa-l&g'-I-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. spalax , genit. 
$palac(is); Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee. ] 

Zool. : Mole-rats, Rodent-moles ; a family of 
Myomorpha, stragglingly distributed over the 
eastern hemisphere. General form cylin- 
drical ; eyes and ear-conchs very small or 
rudimentary ; tail short and rudimentary. 
There are two sub-families : Bathyergin® and 
Spalacinse (q.v.). 

sp&l-a-^r-noa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat spalax, 
genit 8pcUac(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 
Zool. * The typical sub-family of Spalacidae, 
with two genera, Spalax and Rhizomys. 

spa-l&tf -o-pus, 8. [Gr. mra\a$ (spalax), 
genit <riraAafcos (spalakos) = a mole, and wous 
(ports) = a foot] 

Zool. : A genus of Octodontinae, with two 
species, from Chili. Ear-concha rudimentary. 
They make extensive burrows in the ground, 
and leau an almost subterranean existence. 

Sp&l - a - co - ther'- I - Hm, *. [Gr. <nroAa£ 
(spalax), genit. cnraAcucos (spalakos) = a mole, 
and Sgpiov (therion) = a wild beast] 

Palceont. : A genus of small Mammals, pro- 
bably marsupiate, from the Purbeck beds. 
They appear to have been insectivorous, and 
allied to the Australian Phalangera and the 
American Opossums. 

•P&T-&3C, s. [Gr. <7TroAo| (spalax) = a mole.] 
Zool. : Mole-rat (q.v.) ; the typical genu3 of 
Ipalacinse. There is hut one species. 

spale, s. tOnt. spill = a chip.] 

1. A chip or splinter of wood. (Scotch.) 

2. Shipbuild. : A strengthening cross- timber. 

3. A lath, a pale. 

Spale, v.t . [Spale, a.) 

Mining : To spall (q.v.). 

Spall (1), s . [Spale, 8.] 

Mason. : A chip of stone removed by the 
hammer. 

bpall (2), e. [O. Fr. espaule ; Ital. spalla = 
the shoulder, from Lat spathula, spatula , 
iimin. of spatha.) [Space (1), a] The shoul- 
ler. (Spenser : F. Q. t II. vL 29.) 

fpall, v.t. [Spall (1), 8.] 

L Mining : To break, as ore, with a hammer, 
previous to cobbing (q.v.). 

2. Mason. : To reduce irregnlar blocks of 
stone to an approximately level surface, 

Bpall-irig, pr. par. or a. [Spall, «.] 
spalllng-liammer, s. 

Mason.: An axe-formed, heavy haimner, 
Ised in rough-dressing stones. 

.spait, 8. [Spelter.] 

epalt, v.i . or U [Spalt, a.] To split off, as 
chi pa from timber. (Prov.) 

spdlt, a. [Prob. allied to spall, split , &C.) 

* 1. Brittle ; liable to break or split 

M The park oke is ... far more tpalt and brickie 
than the hedge oke.-— Holinthed: Detcript. Eng., bk. 
ii., ch. xxlL 

2. Frail, clumsy, heedless, pert (Prov.) 


spdn, 8 . [A.S. span , spanu ; cogn. with Dut. 
span ; Icel. spent*; Dan. spand; Sw. spann; 
Ger. spanne.] [Span, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The space from the end of the thumb to 
the end of the little finger when extended ; 
nine inches ; the eighth of a fathom. 

" The mind having got the idea of the length of any 
part of expansion, let It be a rpan, or a apace, or what 
length you will, can, as has heen said, repeat that 
idea."— Locke: Human Undemanding, bk. ii., oh. xv. 

2. A brief space of time. 

"Wo should accustom ourselves to measure our lives 
by the shortest span.”— Gilpin: Sermont, voh 1., ser. 22. 

3. A pair of horses ; & yoke of animals ; a 
team. In America applied to a pair of horses 
nearly alike In colour, &c., and usually har- 
nessed side by side. In South Africa applied 
also to other animals. [Inspan, Outspan.J 

" The waggon, with its revolving wheel* and long 
span of oxen?*— Field, Sept. 25, 188$. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The chord or reach of an arch. The 
distance between imposta at the springiogs of 
the arch. 

"Cambridge, who were originally beading straight 
for the Middlesex arch of the railway hridge, were 
suddenly fetched out and taken through the centre 
tpan."-Field , April 4, 1885. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A rope secured at both ends to an object, 
the purchase being hooked iuto the bight. 

(2) A leader for running rigging, which is 
conducted through a thimble at each end of 
the span, which is secured to the stay. 

span-beam, s. 

Mining: The horizontal beam into which the 
npper pivot of the axis of the whin is journalled. 

span-block, s . 

Naut. : A block attached to each end of & 
spau or length of rope which lies across a cap 
and hangs down at each side. 

* span-counter, a. ’A game played by 
two persons with counters. The first threw 
his counter on the ground, and the second 
endeavoured to hit it with his counter, or at 
least to get near enoogh to be able to span 
the distance between the two connters, in 
which case he won. If not, his counter re- 
mained lying as a mark for his opponent, and 
so alternately, till the game was won. Called 
also Span-farthing, Span-feather. 

M Faith, you may intre&t him to t*ke notice of me 
for *ny thing ; for being *n excellent farrier, for play- 
ing wall *t tpan-cotmler, or sticking knivei in wall*.’* 
— Beaum. A Flet. : Woman Hater, C S. 

span-dogs, s. pi A pair of dogs linked 
together and used to grapple timber, the 
fangs of the extended ends being driven into 
the log. [Doo, 8 ., II. 8 .] 

* span-farthing, * span-feather, s. 

(Span-counter.] 

* span-long, a. Of the length of a span. 

•VAnd tpan-long elves that dance about a pooL* 

Ben Jonton : Sad Shepherd, IL S. 

span-piece, s. 

Carp. : The collar-besra of a roof. 

span-roof, «. 

Build. : A roof with two inclined sides, 
span-saw. s. A frame-saw. 

span-shackle, s. 

Shipbuild.: A large bolt driven through 
the forecastle and spar-deck beams and fore- 
locked before each beam with a large square 
or triangular shackle at the head for receiving 
the end of the davit. 

t span-worm, s. An American name for 
a caterpillar of a geometer moth. Named 
from its method of spanning the ground as it 
moves forward. [Looper.] 

sp&n, v.t. & i. [Span, ».) 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To measure with the hand having the 
fingers extended, or with the fingers encom- 
passing the object. 

2. To measure or reach from one side of to 
the other : as, A bridge spans a river. 

*3. To measure in any way. 

" Oft on the wall-known spot I fix my eye*. 

And l pan tho distance that between us lie*. 

TickeU: An £ pit tie. 

*4. To cock. [Spanner, I. 2.] 

** Every man, officer and soldier, having a pistol 
ready tpann'd in one band ."— Clarendon : Civil W ar*, 
ill. 248. 


5. To shackle the legs of, as a horse; to 
hobble. 

II. Naut. : To confine with ropes : as, to 
span the booms. 

B. Intrans. : To be well-matched for running 
In harness : as, A team spans welL (Amer.) 

IT (1) To- span the booms: To confine them 
by lashings. 

(2) The span of the shrouds: The length of 
the shrouds from the dead-eyes on one side 
over the mast-head to tho dead-eyea on tbe 
other side of the ship. 

sp&n, pret. ofv. [Spin, v.] 

spa-nso'-ml-at, «. [Gr. mra.v6$ (spanos), 
mra.vt.os (spanios) = rare, lacking, and alfta 
(haima) — blood.] 

Pathol : The same as Anaemia (q.v.). 

spa-nre'-mlc, a. & 8. [Span^emia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or relating to spancemia ; 
having the quality of impoverishing the blood. 

B. Assubst. : Amedicine having, or supposed 
to have the quality of impoverishing the biood. 

spiin'-^el, v.t. [Spancel, ».] To tie or hobble 
the legs of, as of a cow or horae, with a rope. 

8p&xx’-$el, $. [A.S. spannan = to bind; seel 
= a rope.] A rope to tie a cow’s or a horse’s 
hind-legs. (Prov.) 

span lied, a. [Spancel, v.] 

Her. : Applied to a horse that has the fore 
and hind feet fettered by means of fetterlocks 
fastened to the ends of a stick. 


sp&n'-drel, sp&n'-dril, * spann-dere, 
* splaun-drel, s. [From O.Fr. explanader 
= to level, plane, lay even.] 

Architecture : 


I. The space over the haunch of an arch . 
and between it and the outscribing rectangle ; 
between the estrados of an arch and the 
square head or drip-stone over it. 



(2) The space between the outer mouldings 
of two arches 
and the string- 
course above 
them. 

When tim- 
ber arches sup- 
port a road- 
way, the span- 
drels contain 

upright posts with diagonal stays. The post* 
transmit the load to the arch. 


timber-spandrel. 


spandrel-wall, a. 

Mason. : A wall built on the extredos of an 
arch. 


span©, spean, spene, v.t. [A.S. spanu, 
spanu = a teat.] To wean. (Prov.) 

M * Spaning ,’ or * spooning, ’ is a Yorkiblw term tor 
wenJiuB.*— Field, March 20, 188S. 


spa-ne -my, s. [Span^emia.] 

* sp&ng (1), v.t. [ A.S. spange = a metal clasp 
or fastening ; Teel, spong ; Ger. spo,ngc.] To 
set with spangles, to spangle. 

M Jnuo’t bird. 

Whose train Is tpanged with Argus’ hundred eyw." 

Three Lordt of London. 

* 8pSng (2), v.t. & 4. tI >ei ’l ia P s connected 
with span (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to spring. 

2. To span with the hand or fingers. 

B. Intran3. : To leap, to spring. 


sp&ng (1), a. [Spano (2), v .] A spring. 

M Set roasted beef *nd pudding on the opposite side 
o’ the pit o’ Tophet end *n Euglishmiui will meek » 
tpang *t it."-Scori ; Rob Roy, ch. xxviiL 

sp&ng (2), 8. [Spano (1), v.] A spangle. 

*' Our plumes, our tpangt, »nd *1 our quaint way, 

Are pricking epurres, proooltiug filthy pride. 

Qatcoigna : Steele Ola*. 

span -gle, s. [A dimin. from spang (2), 8.] 

1. A small plate or boss of shining metal ; 
a small circular ornament of metal stitched 
on an article of dress. 

“All cut in stars . . . made of cloth of silver and 
silver tpanglei” — Sidney : Arcadia, bk. iii. 

2. Any little thing ahlning or sparkling like 
pieces of metal ; a small sparkling object. 

" On the rude cliffs with froety tpanglet gn.j 4 
Weak ss the twilight giesms the solar ray. 

Mickle : Lutiad, ill 


boil, bdp’* poilt, cat, 9 ell, ckorns, ffiln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph £ 

-Clan, -tlan = &h$n» -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -gion = y^nn. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = b< 1» 
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3. A spongy excrescence on the leaves and 
tender branches of the oak ; an oak-apple. 


Min. : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.) con- 
taining mercury, with sp. gr. of 5*2 to 5*2S. 


Sp&ri -gle, v . t . & f. [Spangle, a.] 

A. Trans. : To set or sprinkle with spangles ; 
to adorn with spangles or amall brilliant 
bodies. 

"Spangled with * them mind eyes.” ' Oat t: Peacock. 

• B. /nJraiu.; To glitter, to glisten. 

* sp&n'-glor, ». (Eng. epangl(e); -er.] One 
who or Iliat which Bpanglea. 

8p&n'-gly, a. [Eng. spangl(e); -y.] Of or 
pertaining to a spangle or spangles ; resem- 
bling or consisting of spangles ; glittering, 
glistening. {Keats: Endyviion , i. 56(0.) 

Sp&n'-iard (1 as y), «. [See det] A native 
or inhabitant of Spain. 


a. [Gr. tr-nav ( spanios ) 
= rare ; Eng. litrtfus), and auff. -in.] 

Chem. : A noo-azotized colouring matter, 
occurring in small quantity in litmus. (Kaue.) 

Sp&n'-ish, a. & s. [Eng. Spain ; -ish.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Spain, its 
language, or inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : Tha iauguage of the people of 
Spain. 

Spanish arbour-vine, *. 

Bot. : Ipomcea tuberosa, a West Indian plant 
It famishes adrastic subBtance like Bcammony. 

Spanish-bayonet, s. 

Bat. : Yucca aloifalia. (1 Vest Indian .) 


sp&n'~i$l (i as y), * spayncl, 4 spancyole, 

«. & o. [O. Fr. espagneul (Fr. tpagncul), from 
Sp. espailol = Spanish, from Espana = Spain ; 
Lat. Hispanla.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Lit . <t Zool. : A popular name for a class 
of dogs, distinguished chiefly by large droop- 
ing ears, long silky coat, and a gentle, timid, 
and affectionate disposition. Siuniels may 
be grouped In three natural divisions : 

(1) Land Spaniels: The Cocker is one of the 
smallest of ita kind, and is chiefly nsed for 
flushing woodcocks. The coat ebouid be wavy 
and thick, and the colour black and white, 
pure black, liver end white, or red and white. 
The Springer is heavier, slower, and more 
easily kept within range than the Cocker. 
Tha Clumber, the Sussex, and tha Nor- 
folk Spaniel are breeds of Springers. The 
Cinmber is a low, atrong-limhed dog, never 
giving tongue, highly valued for battue-shoot- 
ing. Colour lemon and white, or yellow and 
white ; coat thick, legs well feathered, feet 
round ; bead square and heavy, muzzle broad, 
ears long. The Sussex Spaniel i« lighter in 
ahape and Tidier in cnlour than the Clumber, 
and gives tongue freely. The Norfolk Spaniel 
varies greatly, and Is perhaps tha commonest 
breed in England. Colour black, or liver and 
white. 

(2) T Voter Spantds ; The body should be 
round aod compact, covered with short, crisp 
curls ; ears long and deeply fringed ; legs very 
strong, with broad spreading feet ; tail curled 
to the end ; head long, face smooth, forehead 
high ; tha colour should be a brown liver, but 
liver and white is common. They are excel- 
lent water-dogs, and extremely faithful and 
affectionate. They run into aaveral strains. 

(S) Toy Spaniels ; Of these there are several 
varieties, the chief being tha King Charles 
and tha Blenheim. Th8 former is the larger 
of the two, and ahoald be rich black and tan. 
They were the special peta of Charles II. The 
Blenheim ts white, with patches of red or yel- 
low. Both should have a short muzzle, round 
bead, full prominent eyes, ears close to the 
head and fringed with long ailky hair, and 
hairs growing from the toes and reaching be- 
yond the claws. 

" He might be eeett, before the dew wm nff the gnu*, 

In St. J»iue**s Park, striding among the tree*, playing 

with his spaniels, and Aiming corn to hi* duck*.”— 

Macaulay : Jlist. Eng., ch. Tv. 

Z Fig.: An emblem of fewning submissive- 
ness ; a mean, cringing, or fawning person, 

" I tm your spaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more yon beat me, I will fawn on yon.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Sights Dream. iL % 

*B .As adj.: Like a spaniel; fawniogly 
submissive; cringing. 

** Lorr -crooked -curtails, and base spaniel fawning." 

Shakesp. ; Julius Caesar, ill. L 

spaniel-like, a. Like a spaniel. (Shakesp.: 
Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. 2.) 

* *p&n-i$l (i as y \ v . i . & t . [Spaniel, jl] 

A. Intrant. : To fawn, to cringe. 

B. Trans. : To follow like a spaniel. 

M The hearts 

That spaniel’d me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wislios, do discandy. 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, It. 10. 

«pa-m'-$~d$n, s. [Gr. <rircuao« (spanios) — 
feV, scarce ; snff. -odon.] 

Palaeont. : A geou« of Clupaeidae, from the 
Upper Chalk of Lebanon. 

*P&n'-l-6-lIte, s. [Gr. tnrnvtot (spanloe) = 

rare, and MOos (lithos) = a stone ; Ger, epanto- 
lith.] 


Spanish blaok, s. A soft black, pre- 
pared by burning cork. (UBed in painting.) 

Spanish broom, «. 

Bot. : Spartium junceum. 

Spanish-brown, a. A species of earth 
need in painting, having a dark, reddish-brown 
colour, which depends on the sesquloxide of 
iron. 

Spanish-burton, a 

Naut.: A single Spanish-burton has three 
single blocks or two single blocks and a hook 
in tha bight nf one of the running parts. A 
double Spanish-burton lias one double and 
two single blocks. [Bubton.] 

Spanish- chalk, a. [French -chalk.] 

Spanish-chestnut, i. 

Bot. : Castanca vesca (or vulgaris). 

Spanish-cress, s. [Cress, a., 1 (24).] 

Spanlsh-elm, s. [Cordia, Elm, % (7).] 

% Spanlsh-era, «. 

Chron. : An era founded on the Julian cal- 
endar, beginning January 1, B.C. 88. It was 
current in Spain, Portugal, tha south of 
France, and the north of Africa. 

Spanish -ferreto, ». [Ferreto.] 

Spanish-fly, «. [Cant haris.] 

Spanish-fowls, a. pL 

Poultry : A breed of domestio poultry of 
Jlediterranean origin ; tall, with stately car- 
riage ; tarsi long ; comb single, of great size, 
deeply serrated ; wattles largely developed ; 
ear-lobes and aide of face white ; plumage 
black, gloBsed with green. They are tender 
in constitution, the comb being often injured 
by frost. 

Spaniah-grass, •, 

Bot. : Macrochloa tcnacissima. [Esparto.] 

Spanish-] nice, s. The extract of the 

root of the liquorice. 

Spanlsh-llqnorice, «. 

Bot. : Tha common liquorice, Glycyrrhiza 
glabra. 

Spanish-mackcrel, s. 

Ichthy. : Scomber colias, resembling S. 
pneumatophorus in possessing an air-bladder, 
but differing in coloration. It la a favorite 
food fisb in our Eastern cities. 

* Spanish-main, t. 

Geog.: The name formerly given to the 
southern portion of the Caribbean Sea, to- 
gether with the contiguous coast, embracing 
tha route traversed by Sj»anish treasure-ahip6 
from the New to the Old World. 

** Ky father dear he 1* not here ; he Mek* the Spanish- 
main.” Barham ; Ing. Legends; Sell Cook. 

• Spanish-marigold, «. 

Bot. : Anemone coronaria. (Britten A Hol- 
land.) 

Spaniah-marjoram, ». 

Bot. : Urtica piluli/era, var. DocZartii. ( Brit- 
ten <t Holland.) 

Spanish-moss, ». 

Bot. : Lycopodium dentioulahm. 

Spanish-nnt, s. 

Bot. : Morcea Sisyrinchlum. 

Spanish-oak, r. 

Bot . : Quercus folcata, a North American 
tree about sixty feet high, introduced into 
Britain in 1763. 


Spanlsh-onlon, a. 

Bot. : A variety of Allium cepa , jrown in 
Spain and the south of Europe. 14 is much 
larger and milder than the English onion, and 
is imported in Urge quantitiea. 

Spanlsh-potato, a. 

Bot.: Tha Bweet potato. [Batatas.] 

Spanish-red, a. An ochre resembling 
Venetian -red, but slightly yellower and 
warmer. 

Spanish-root, •. 

Bot. : Ononis orvensis. Named from its re- 
semblance to Spanish liquorice (q.v.). (Brit- 
ten <t Holland.) 

Spanish sea -bream, t. 

Ichthy. : PagtUus ovenii, from the British 
coasts and the Jfedfterranean. Called also 
tha Axillary Bream. It is about a foot long, 
and pale silvery-red in colour. 

Spanlsh-soap, a. [Castile-soap.] 
Spanish-sod*, «. 

Bot. : Saltola Soda . 

Spanish-tufts, a. 

Bot. : Thalictrum aquUeglfollvm. 

Spanish -white, s. Finely powder©4 
and levigated chalk, used as a pigment. 

Epanish-win dlass, i. 

Naut. : A windlass turned by a rope with a 
rolling hitch and a handspike in the bight. 

sp&nk, v.t. & i. [C£ Low Ger. spakkem, 
spenkem = to run and spring about quickly.] 

A. Trans.: To strike with the open hand; 
to slap. 

’’ Suggested spanking all round u a cure for the 
•Til.”— queen. Sept. 28, 1836. 

B, Intrant . : To move with a quick, lively 
step, between a trot and a gallop ; to move 
quickly and with elasticity. 

** We spanked Along, rapidly Accelerating our pace.” 
— Cassells Saturday Journal, Sept. 19. 1886. p. 802. 

sp&nk, *. [Spaxk, r.) A sounding blow with 
the open hand. 

*sp&nk'-er (1), a [Prob. connected with 
spang = a spangle.] 

* 1. A small copper coin. 

Z A gold coin. ( Prov .) 

sp&rik'-er (2), s. [Eng. vpank ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who spanks; applied also to a 
sounding blow with the open hand. 

2. Ona who takes long stridealn walking; 
a fast-going horse. ( Colloq .) 

3. A teii persoo ; one teller than the com- 
mon. 

IL Naut. : [Dumm, 6., II. 5.]. 

sp&nk'-lhg, pr. par. k a. [Spank.] 

A* At pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B* As adjective : 

1. Moving with a quick, lively pace ; dash- 
ing, free-goiog. 

M If you are not mine hy eutreaty. there are four 
spanking grey* ready harneesed In Cropland Park, 
here, th*t *hali whi*k u * to town in a ininuU,”— O. 
Colman the Younger : Poor Gentleman, It. 2. 

Z Stout, large, considerable, aoiid. (Colloq.) 

spanking-breeze, $. A strong breeze. 

8p&n'-ner, #. [Eng. span ; -er.) 

L Ordinary language: 

L One who or that which spans. 

* 2. The lock of a fusee or carbine. 

u Hf prince'* court le non foil of nothing but huff 
coaU, spanners. And inuiket-rett*.”— BovmU : Letters. 

* 3. A fusee or carbine. 

*' Thi* d*y. a* hi* maleaty sat at dinner, there came 
* tall tuau with hi* spanner *nd scarf ; whereby every 
man in the presence «uppo»ed him some officer in th* 
srtuy.”—BounHng ; Trial of King Charles /., p. 156. 

4. A screw-key ; an iron instrument for 
tightening up or looeening the nuts upon 
screws. 

"A large iron wrench or spanner wa* afterward* 
found ou the spot."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. it. IU5. 

6. A fireman’s wrench by which he fastens 
or uufaatena the couplings of the hose. 

IL Marins Steam-eng. : A bar need in tha 
parallel motion of the aide-lever marine engine, 
also In some of the earlier engines, the hand- 
ber or lever by which the valves were moved 
to admit or ahut off the ateam. 


©te, fXt, ©re, amidst, What, ©11* father; we, wet, here, carnal* ber, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, s6n ; mute, efib, euro, quite, cur, rule, falls try, Syrian, so, oo = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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spftn'- new (cw as u), *span-newe, 
*spon-nsowo, a. [Icel. spa/mj/r, spanyr, 
from spann = a chip, a shaving, and 7itfr = 
new; 51. H. Oer. spdnniuwe; Ger. spanneu, 
from M. II. Oer. span, Ger. span — a chip, a 
splinter, and niuue , neu = new; cf. Sw. 
spiUemy ~ spill -new; Dan. spUntemy = 
splinter-new. All these terms thus mean 
originally fresh from the hands of the work- 
men ; fresh-cut.] Quite new, brand-new. 

“Am I not totally ft spanneu gallant t* 

£eoum. 4 FltL ; False Otw. 

• spitn'-nisll-ing, a. [0. Fr. espanouissemtnt ; 
hr. epanouissement ; t'tpaiuruir — to open out ; 
from Lat. expando = to spread out : ex = out, 
and pando = to spread.] Tli8 blow of ft flower. 
( Romaunt of the Rose.) 

spar (1), # sparro, «. [A.S. sparrian = to 

fasten with a bolt ; Dut. spar = a Bpar ; Icel. 
sparrlf sperra; Dan. A Sw. sparre ; 0. H. Ger. 
sparra ; M. H. Ger. nparre ; Ger. sparren ; 
Gael. & Ir. sparr. Prob. allied to spear.] A 
long piece of timber, of no great thickness ; 
a piece of sawed timber, a pole. Now seldom 
used except in technical or special meanings : 
as— 

1. Naut. : A long, wooden beam, generally 
rounded, and used for supporting the sails of 
vessels. It assumes various functions and 
names, as, a mast, yard, boom, gaff, sprit, Ac. 

2. In hoisting machinery, spars form the 
masts and jibs of derricks, and the elevated 
Inclined timbers which form sheers for mast- 
ing and dismasting vessels. 

3. In building, spars are used as rafters, as 
scaffold-poles, or as ledgers to rest nn the put- 
logs. A common rafter is sometimes called a 
■par. 

4. The ber of a gate. 

spar-deck, i. 

Adit*. : Originally one of a temporary char 
racter, consisting of apart* supported on beams. 
Now, the upp8r deck, with an open waist, or 
flash-deck. The term is somewhat loosely 
applied. 

spar-piece, t. [Span-piece]. 

spar-torpodo, s. A torpedo carried on 
the end of a spar rigged overboard from the 
bows of o vessel, and fired either by contact 
or electricity. [Torpedo.] 

spar (2X * sparr, i. [A.S. spar, speer-stdn.] 

Min.: A name applied to various minerals 
whieh occur in crystals or which cleave 
readily into fragments of definite form with 
bright surface, such as calc-spar, fluor-spar, Ac. 

spar-bung, a. Hung with spar, as a cave. 

spar (3), 9 . [Spar (2), r.] 

1. Literally & Boxing: 

(1) A preliminary motion or flourish of the 
partially-bent arms in front of tlie body ; 8 
movement in which the hoxer is prepared to 
act offensively or defensively. 

(2) A boxing-match ; a contest with boxing- 
gloves. 

2. Fig. : A slight contest ; a skirmish. 

spar (1), * sparro (IX sper, spere, sperr, 

v.t. [A.S. aparian.] [Spar (lb *.] To fasten 
with a bar or bolt ; to bar, to bolt. 

** Calk your window*, tpar op *11 your doors.* 

Ben J out on ; Staple of Sews, H. L 

spar (2X * sparrs (2), V.i. A t. [O. Fr. esparer ; 
Fr. iparer = to fling or kiek out with the 
heel 8, from Low Ger. sparre = a struggling.] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To rise and strike with the feet or 
apurs. (Said of cocka.) 

2. To move or flourish the arms about in 
front of the body, as in boxing, or in a manner 
suitable for offence or defence. 

'"Como on/ mid the cnbdrlver, sparring ftway like 
Clockwork/*— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. U. 

3. To quarrel in words ; to wrangle. (Colloq.) 

B. Trans.: To engage in a boxiug-match 
with. 

sp&r'a.-ble, s. [See def.J A cast-iron nail 
driven into soles of boots and shoes, and so 
called from its resemblance in shape to a 
sparrow’s bill. 

sparable-tin, «. 

Min. : A name given by Cornish miners to 
crystals of Cassiterito (q.v.), which occur in 
ditetragonal pyramids resembling sparable 
nsila. 


sp&r'-a-dr&p, sp&r’-a-dr&b, s. [Fr.] 
Pharm.: An adhesive plaster spread upon 
linen or paper ; & cerecloth. 

" With application of the common sparadrab for 
Imum. this ulcer wm by • fontanel kept open."— 
Wiseman: Surgery. 

sp&r-a^dr&p'-i-er, $. [Fr.] 

Pharm. : A machine for spreading plasters. 
It is a table with two raised pieces, movable, 
and furnished with points by which the cloth 
may be stretched, and a spatnla fur spreading 
the composition. 

* sp&r -age (age as I£), * sp&r'-a-giis, i. 

[ASPARAGUS.] 

spar-&s'-8U8, t. IGr. <nropa<r<rw (sparassS) = 

to rend in pieces.] 

ZooL : A genus of Thomisidse. Spamssus 
smaragdulus, is a British spider; the male 
green, with yellowish abdominal bands, the 
female green. 

spar&t-tosper’-ma, t. [Attic Or. <nra- 
paTTw ( sparatto) = to rend in pieces, sud 
antpfjM. ( sperma ) = seed.] 
hot. : A genns of Bignoniacese. The leaves 
of Sparattosperma lithontriptica are given in 
Brazil in cases of stone In the bladder. 


* spar'-ble, v.t. [O. Fr. esparpiller.] To scat- 
ter, to displace. 

** The more parte of thoyr company, where thoroogh 
that symple feleshyp whlche n*wed theym self sh»p. 
herdea, wm cHsseuered and eparbelyd.” — Fab y an : 
Chronycle ; Louis IX . (an. 12MJ. 


spare, v.t. A i. [A.S. rparlan, from speer = 
spare, sparing ; cogn. with Dut. & Ger. spann; 
Icel. A Sw. spam; Dan. spare; Lat parco.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To uas frugally; not to be wasteful of; 
not to waste ; to dispense frugally. 

“ The rather will I spare my praise* towards him.* 
Shakes?, f All’s Well that Ends WeU. U. L 

2. To have nnem ployed ; to save from any 
particular uss : as, 1 have time to spare. 

3. To part with without inconvenience ; to 
dispense with ; to do without 

" I coold hsvs better spared a better man." 

Shakesp. : I Henry IV^r. 4. 

4. To forbear, to omit, to refraiu from ; to 
withhold. 

** Spare yoor arithmetic." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeltne, IL 4. 

In this use often followed by an infinitive 
or clause as an object 

M Being moved, he will not spare to gird the gods." * 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, L L. 

5. To forbear to inflict or impose npon. 

“ Spare my eight the pain.* Dry dsn. (Todd.) 

6. To uss tenderly ; to treat with nicrcy, 
pity, or forbearance ; to forbear to afflict, 
punish, or destroy. 

" Spare us, good. Lord.*— Boo* of Common Prayer. 
(Lltaoy.) 

7. To hold in reserve for the use of another ; 
to give, to afford, to grant, to allow. 

** I am poor of thanks, and scarce can spare them.* 
Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iL f. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To live sparingly or frugally ; to be par- 
simonious, economical, or frugal ; not to be 
liberal or profuse. 

“ Spare not for cost." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, lv. 4 

2. To use mercy or forbearance ; to be mer- 
ciful or forgiving ; to forgive. 

" Jealousy Is the race of a man : therefore he will 
not spare In the d*y of vengeancet "—Proverbs vi. Si. 


spare, *spar, a. A «. [A.S. speer; cogn. 

with Icel. sparr ; Dan. jpar (in sparsom = 
thrifty); Sw. spar (In sparsam ); Ger. spar 
(in sptirlich) ; Gr. cnrapvw; (sparnos) = rare, 
lacking ; Lat. parens = sparing.] 

A» As adjective : 

L Parsimonious, frugal, thrifty ; not liberal 
or profuse ; chary. 

** Are they spare In diet f " 

Shakesp. : Henry V., it 1. 

2. Scanty ; not plentiful or abundant : as, a 
spare diet. 

3. Lean, thin, meagre, wanting flesh. 

“ Her cheek wm pals ; her farm was spare.” 

Scott : Marmion, ii. 4. 

4. Over and abovs what is necessary; super- 
fluous, superabundant ; that may be dispensed 
with. 

" Learning seems more adapted to the female world 
than to the male, because they have mere spare time 
opou their hands, and lead a more sedentary Ilf#,”— 
A ddison : Spectator. 


5. Held or kept in reserve or for an einsr* 
gency ; additional ; not required for present 
use : as, a spare bed, & spare anchor, Ac. 

6. Slow. (Prop.) 

* B. As substantive : 

1. Parsimony ; frugal use ; economy. 

“ I make no spare.” Shakesp. : Henry VIII H V. 4 

2. Moderation, restraint 

“ Killing for sacrifice without any spare. 9 —Holland 
(Todd.) 

3. An opening in a gown or petticoat ; 8 
placket. 

* spare'-ful, a. [Bug. spare; */uZ(0.] Sparing, 
frugal, chary. 

* spare'-ful-ness, $. [Eng. ipare/ul; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spareful ; aparing- 
ness, frugality. 

“ Largeee hi* hands could never skill of sportful nets." 

Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 

spare -ly, adv. [Eng. spare, a. ; -ly.] In a 
sparing manner ; sparingly, sparsely. 

“ Alight, And sparely sap, and wait 
For rest ia this onthnllding near." 

Matthew Arnold : Grands Chartrev.es. 

spare'-ness, «. [En". spare, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spare, lean, or thin ; 
leanness. 

“ A spartntss end slendernee* of •tature,’’— Ham- 
mond : Sermons, voi. iv., ser. 2. 

spar'-cr, s. [Eng. spar{e), v. ; -or.] One who 
spares ; one who is economical or frugal. 

" Very thriftie «nd o v«rgr ea^. sparsrs. ”—F. Holland: 
Pliny, bk. xt, ch. xix. 

spare’-rib, s. [Eng. spare, a., and rib.] The 
piece of a hog taken from the side, consisting 
of the ribs with little flesh on them. 

* spare- wort, a. [Spearwort.] 

spar-ga-nl-tim, s. [Lat, from Or. <nrap- 

yavtov (sparganion) = the bur- weed ; trrrapyavov 
( sparganon ) = a band, from the form of the 
leaf; which is long and narrow.] 

Bot. : Bur-weed (q.v.); a genns of Typbace®. 
Spadix spherical ; perianth of three to six 
spatbulate, membranous scales ; stamens two 
to three ; ovary one- or two-eelled ; fruit A 
small drupe. Known species about ten. 

spar -gar-no-sis, s. [Or. <nrapy&wott (spar- 
gandsis) = the wrapping a child in swaddling 
clothes.] 

Pathology : 

* L Spargosis (q.v.X 

2. Elephantiasis Arabum (E. Wilson). [Ele- 
phantiasis.] 

* sparge, V.t. [Lat spargo = to scatter, to 
sprinkle.] To dash or sprinkls ; to throw 
water upon in ft shower of small drops. 

* spar-gs-f&c-tlon, e. [Sparoe.] The act 
of sprinkling. 

** The operation was performed hy spargefaction, In a 
proper tiine of the moon.'' — Swijt : Tale of a Tab, | iv. 

8par|^-er, s. [Sparge.] A sprinkler ; usually 
a cup with a perforated lid, or a pipe with a 
perforated nozzle. Used for damping paper 
clothes, Ac. 

spar'-go-sis, * spar -ga-no -sis, $. [Gr. 

onopyam ( spargao ) = to be’ frill ; Fr. tpargose.] 
Pathol. : Distension of ths breasts with 
milk, whieh is secreted in sbundance, hut 
with difficulty or entire absence of flow. 

spar'-hawk, • spar-hank, s. [Sparrow- 
hawk.] 

sp&r -i dee, e. pi. [Lat. 8 partus) = Chry- 
sophrys avrata , the gilthead (q.v.); Lat fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : Sea-breams ; a family of Acan- 
thopterygian Fishes, division P<-rciformes. 
Body compressed, oblong, covered with scales ; 
cutting teeth in front of jaws, or molars at 
sides, palate generally toothless. One dorsal, 
formed by a spinous and soft portion of nearly 
equal development ; anal with three spines, 
ventrals thoracic. The family is divided into 
five groups based upon differences of denti- 
tion : Cantharina, Hsplndactylina, Sarglna, 
Pagrins, and Pimelepterins. (Gunther.) 

2. Polceont. : They appear flrat in the Chalk 
of Lebanon. 

spar -ing, pr. par. A a. [Spare, r.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verh> 


boil, b6^; poilt, J6^rl; oat, 9011, chorus, ghtn, benph; go, ^sm; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan = sh^n. -tion, -don = shun; -tton, -jlon = zhiin, -dons, -tlous, -elous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?I* d?L 
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B. At adjective : 

1. Saving, parsimonious, chary, frugal. 

" Chriit . . , cpon jost occuiooi wm not srmring io 
the um ol It"— Bp. Hartley ; Bermans, roL ill. Mr. 81. 

* 2. Scanty, iittle. 

M Of thf» there is w 1th yoo i paring memory, or none ; 
hot W« have Urge knowledge thereof.’— Bacon. ( Todd.) 

S. Spare ; not abundant ; abstemious. 

*• Be mindful of that sparing board." 

Thomson t Autumn, 3W. 

* 4. Merciful, kind ; willing to pity and 
spare. 

«piir'-lng-l$f, adv. [Eng. sparing; -ty.] 

1. In a spring, frugal, or economical man* 
nor ; frugally, parsimoniously. 

" And taught it school* much mythologie staffi 
But sound religion sparingly enough. 

Cowper : Tirocinium, 196. 

2. Scantily; not abundantly ; sparaely. 

" The borders whereon yon plant fruit tree# should 
be Urge, snd set with fine dowers ; but thin and 
Sparingly, last they deceive the tree*."— flucon .* 
Essays ; Qf Oardens. 

* 3. With abstinence or moderation ; absti- 
nently, moderately. 

" Christ U es ire obliged to tiste even the innocent 
pleasures of iife but sparingly."— Atterbury. 

* 4. Seldom ; not freqnently. 

“The morality of « grave Mtitence. effected by 
Luciii, is wore sparingly used by Virgil."— Irryden. 

* 5. Cautiously, tenderly, with forbearance. 

"Speech of touch towards others should be tparingly 
vised; for discourse ought to be m • field, without 
owning home to any man."— Bacon : Essays; Of 
Discourse. 


apar' Idg-nSse, *. [Eng. sparing ; -nest.] 

I. The quality or state of being sparing ; 
frugality, parsimony. 


2. Caution, care, forbearance. 

"This opinion, I sit, Mr. Hobbes mentions as 
possible; but he does it with such hesitancy, diffi- 
dence, and sparingness, is shows plainly that he meant 
it only as a last subterfuge to recur to ."— Clarke : On 
the Attribute*, prop 10. 


* apark'-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. sparkish; dy.] 
bo as to sparkle ; showily, gaily. 

“ Each buttonhole and skirt, and hem Is seen 
Sparkithly edged with lice of yellow gold." 

Tennant : Antler Fair, ii. 4T. 

•spar'-kle, *spar-cle, «. [A dimin. from 
jjwrfc(l). e. (q.v.).] 

1. A email spark, a luminous particle. 

M The sparklet seem’d up to the skies to ftie." 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, L 7X 

2. Luminosity, lustre. 

** The tparklt and flash of the sunshine." 

Longfellow : Miltt flfatidiiA, T. 

3. A spark, a small portion. 

"I cannot deny certain sparklet of honest ambition." 
—Wot ton : Letter to the King (an. 1637). 

spar'-kle (1), v.i. & t. [Sparkle, x.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To emit sparks ; to send off small ignited 
or sbioiog particles. 

2. To shine, as if giving out sparks ; to 
glisten, to glitter, to flash, to twinkle. 

” I see bright honour tparkle through jour eye*.' 

Hilton : Arcades, 27. 

• 3. To be brilliant or showy ; to show off. 

"Polltulu* is a flue young gentle man, who sparklet 
la all the shining things of dress and equipage."— 
Watts. 

4. To emit little bubbles which glitter in 
the light. ( Byron : Childe Harold , iii. 8.) 

Trans. : To emit with coruscations ; to 
ehloe or sparkle with. 

* Spar'-kle (2), v.t. [A corrupt, of sparpil 
(q.v.).] Tn scatter. 

" The laudgrave hath sparkled h!« army without 
any further enterprise."— that* Papers, x. 718. 

* spar'-kler, ». [Eog. sparkle); -er.] One 
who or that which sparkles ; one whose eyes 
sparkle. 

" Bee the sparkler shaking her elbow for a whols 
Bight together, and thumping the table with • dice* 
box.” — Guardian, So. 120. 


spark (1), * sparks, #. [A.S. spearca; cogn. 
with 0. Dut. sparcke; Low Ger. sparke; Icel. 
spraka ; Pan. tprage — to crackle.] 

1. A smsll particle of fire or of Ignited sub- 
stance emitted from a hunting body. 

" Man Is born unto trouble, as the sparks fly up- 
ward. Weft v. 7. 

2. A small ehlnlng body or transient light ; 
a sparkle. 

3. A email portion of anything vivid or 
active, or that, like a spark, may be kindled 
into activity or flame. 

“ The small Intellectual spark which he possessed 
was put oat by the f ueL’’— Macaulay : Hut. £ng., 
ah. xl v. 

spark-arrester, #. A wire-cage or other 
contrivance placed upon the chimney of a 
locomotive or a portable engine, to prevent 
the passage of eparks from the chimney. 

spark-condenscr, «. 

1, Elect. : [Condenser, II. 10. (3)]. 

2. Rail. : A means of carrying away sparks 
from the locomotive chimney to a chamber 
where they are extinguished. 


spark (2), s. [Icel. sparkr, spreekr^z lively, 
sprightly ; Norw. sprock = cheerful, lively.] 
h A gay young fellow ; a brisk, showy man. 
** Ths florid fiutlao of a rhyming spark.* 

Pomfret : Mtrephon's Lore. 

Z A lover, a beau, a gallant 


* spark 0) [Spark (1)» *•! To emit 
particles of fire ; to sparkle. 


M Delight noon her (see. and swMtoesa shin’d : 
Her eyes do spark as starves." 

P. Fletcher: Thomaltn, egl tL, s. If. 


• spark (2), vA. [Spark (2), *.) To pity the 
•park or gallant 


Spark'-er, *. [Eng. spark (1). *• ; -«••] A 
•park-arrester (q.v.). 

• spark-ful, * spar ko full, a. [Eng. spark; 
-full.] Lively, brisk, gay. 

** Hitherto will our tnarkful youth lnngh at tbelr 
great grand lathers’ EnglUh, who had more Dare to do 
well than to speak mlmoa like ."— Camden : Remains. 


• spark'-lsh, a. [Eng. spark (1) ; -&A.) 

1. Airy, gay, lively, brisk. 

" I* anything more sparkish and bettor humoured 
than Veous’s accosting her son in ths deserts of 
Libya T'— Walth. 

Z Showily dressed, fine, showy. 

* A daw. to b* sparkish, trick'd himself op with all 
the gay feathers he oouid muster."— L' Estrange: 
Fables. 


•spark'-lSt, a. [Eng. spark(le), s. ; dim. sntt 
4ef.] A little spark, (Cotton; Ods to Night.) 

• spark'-li n6ss, *. [Eng. sparkling) ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being sparkliug ; vi- 
vacity. 

" Sir John [Buckling] threw his repartees about the 
table with much tparkliness, and gentlleuesaof with" 
—Aubrey: Anecdotes, ii. Mi. 

spark -ling, pr. par . & a. [Sparkle (1). »•) 

A. As pr. par . .* (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Emitting sparks, glittering ; 
hence, brilliant, lively, bright 

“ And he continued, when worse days were com#. 

To deal about his sparkling eloquence." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. 1L 

• Spark'-ling-l^, adv. [Eng. sparkling ; 4y.] 

In a sparkling manner; with vividness or 
brilliancy. 

" DUtnoods sometimes would look more tparklingly 
than they were wont ."— Boyle : Works, L 482. 

•spark'- ling- nSss, i. [Eng. sparkling; 
-ness.\ The quality or state of being sparkling ; 
brilliancy, sparkle. 

" 1 heve observed a manifestly greater clearness and 
sparklingness at some times than at others ."— Hoyle : 
Works, 1 482. 

Spar' -ling, *. [Ger. sparling .] A smelt Also 
spelt spirting , or spurting. 

“ The sparling should be protected, as it was a fish 
they all Uked.*— Field, Jan. 28, 1884. 

•spar'-lyre (yr as ir), #. [A.S. spcer-Ura.] 
The calf of the leg. 

spar'-ni-diis, *. [Gr. mrapvos (spamos) — 
rare, few, snd Wovs (odo«s)= a tooth.] 
PaXatont. : A genas of Sparidse, of Eocene 
age. 

sp&r'-oid, a. & t. [Lat spams — the gilthead > 
Eng. suff. -oid.] 

* A* As adj. : Of or belonging to the Sparid®. 
B, As sxibst. : Any Individual of theSparid®. 

** Io our day* tparoidt are held to be of little valust* 
— Farrell : Brit. Fishes (<*L Ini). 1L U4. 

b par old scales, s.pl. 

Ichthy. : The name given by Agassiz to the 
peculiar scales of the Sparid®. 

” Sparoid- scales are . . . thin, broader than long, 
with the centra of growth near their posterior border, 
and tbo lines of structure lying parallel to the posts- 
rlor or free border, but becoming straight laterally."— 
Farrell : British Fishes (ed. *rd). 1L 138. 

♦spar^-pU, ♦spar'-ple, ♦spar'-pdil, 

v.L [0. Fr. eeparpillcr.] To scatter, to spread 
abroad, to disperse. 


spar'-rer, *. One who spars ; a pugilis!. 

gpor'-ring, «. The act of boxing; pugilism 

sp^r'-row, * spar -ewe, • sparws, s. 

[Mid. Eng. spar we, sparewe ; A.S. spearvn; 
Icel. spor ; Dan. spurv ; Sw. sparf; O. H. Ger. 
spar o ; M. H. Ger. spar, whence G«r. sperling; 
all from Tent, type sjyarwa (lit =a flutterer), 
from root spar- =sto quiver, hence to flutter.) 
[Spar (2), v.] 

Ornith. : Passer domesticus (Pyrgita domes- 
tica, Cuvier), the House Sparrow, a well- 
known bird, the constant follower of civilized 
man. It ranges over the British Islands and 
the Continent, into the North of Africa aod 
Asia, and has been introduced luto America 
and Australia. Sorrows are found even in 
crowded cities and in manufacturing towns, 
these differing only from the country birds in 
being dirtier, and, if possible, more daring. 
Mantle of male brown striped with black ; 
head bluish-gray ; two narrow bands, one 
white and the other rusty-yellow, on wings ; 
cheeke grayish -white, front of neck black, 
under-parta light-gray. From a high anti- 
quity, their great fecundity, their attachment 
to their young, their extreme pugnacity, and 
the large tolls they levy on the farmer and 
market-gardener have been commented on 
by writers on ornithology, but opinions have 
long been divided on the aubjcct of their 
alleged service to man in deetroyiog insect 
pests. English farmers, however, settled the 
question to their own satisfaction, and in 
many villages eparrow-cluhs exist, from the 
funds of which a small sum (about twopence 
a dozen) is paid for the desti-uction of these 
birds. Dr. Coues ( The English Sparrow in 
America, 1885) says that theee birds, intro- 
duced to keep down insect life, “have proved 
a failure, aod ore oow generally regarded as a 
distinct curse.” This opinion is uow generally 
entertained in the United States, and the 
sparrows are also disliked for their combative 
disposition, aod their teodency to drive oft 
other birds. They frequent the cities and add 
an agreeable element of bird life to the streets. 
The name eparrow ie also spplied 1 n thia con utry 
to several of the Fringillid®. [Hedge-sparrow, 
ItEED-SPAaaOW, TREE-SPAftaOW.] 

sparrow-bill, «. [Sparable.] 
sparrow-hawk, i. 

Ornith. : Accipittr nisus, common In Great 
Britain, extending across Europe, through 
Asia to Japan. Ths adult male is abonttwel vs 
inches long, dark-brown on the apper surface, 
softening into gray aa the bird grows old ; the 
entire undcr-surface is rusty-brown, with 
bands of a darker shade. The female is about 
fifteen inches long, the upper surface nearly 
resembling that of male bird in ground-colour, 
but having many of the feathers white at the 
base ; under surface grayish-white, with dark 
transverse bars. The Sparrow-hawk is very 
destructive to small quadrupeds and young 
birds, and is praciically the only bird of prey 
the English gs ine-prcserver need fear. The hen 
lays four or five eggs irregularly blotched with 
brownish-crimson on a bluish-white ground. 

sparrow-tongue, *. 

Hot. : Polygonum aviculart* 

sparrow’s dung, a. . 

Bot, : Scdsola Kali. 

sp&r'-row - grass, spfcr'-rtf- grass, a 

[See dcf.] A corruption of asparagus (q.v.). 

sp&r'- row -wort, #. [Eng. sparrow , and 

wort.] 

Bot. : The genua Passerine (q.v.). 


apar'-rjf, a. [Eng. spar (2), a. ; -y.] Resem. 
bling spar ; consisting of or abounding with 
spar, spatbose. 


M And with the flower* are tnteriolngled stone* 
Sparry and bright, the scatterings of the hllla" 
Wordsworth.* Excursion, bk. riL 


sparry-anhydrito, s. [Cube-spar.] 


sparry Iron-ore, a. [Siderite.] 


sp&r'-lir-grass, a. [Sparrow-grass.] 

sparse, a. [Lat sparsus, pa. par. of spargo 
— to scatter, to sprinkle.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Thinly scattered ; set, 
placed, or planted here and there ; not close 
together ; not dense. 

" The congregation was very sparse."— Reads ; Hard 

Cas\ eh. v. 

2. Bo*. : Scattered (q.v.). 


©to, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; plno, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w^Ifr work, whd, sdn; mate, cilb, cure, tjnite, cur, rfcle, fill; try* Syrian, vo, 00 = 6 ; ©y = a ; qu = kw. 


/ 
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* sparse. * sperse, v.t. [Sparse, a.] To 
scatter, to disperse, to put abroad. 

" And like * raging flood they tparted are. 

And ouerflow each countrey, field and plain*.' 

Fair v/ ax: Godfrey of Boulogne, vi. 1. 

* sp arsed, * spersed, pa. par. or a. [Sparse, 
v.\ 

* Spari-aed-ly, adv. (Eng. sparsed; -ly.] In 
a scattered manner ; thinly, sparsely, not 
denaely. 

M There are doobtlew many each soils tpartedly 
throughout this nation."— Evtlyn: Pomona, (l’ref.) 

sparse'-Iy, adv. [Eng. sparse , a. ; -ly.] In a 
sparse manner ; thinly, not densely or thickly. 

" An utteriy barren country three hundred ieaguea 
long by from sixty to eighty broad, tpariely lobabited 
or a young, hardy, warlike race. "—Standard, Jan. 15, 
1888 , 

sparse -ness, s. [Eng. sparse; -ness.] The 
qnality or state of being sparse ; thinness ; 
scattered state: as, The sparseness of the 
population. 

* spar ' sim, adv. [Lat.] Scatteredly, here 
and there. 

spart, s. [Esparto.] 
spart- grass, s. 

Bot. : Spartina strlcta. 

■par'-ta-ite, s. [After Sparta, New Jersey, 
where fouod ; auflf. -Ue(Min.); Ger. spartail.] 
Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Calcite (q.v.), containing 
some carbonate of manganeae, occurring with 
zinc ores. 

2. The same as Zincite (q.v.). 

Spar'-tan, a. & s. [Lat. Spartanus.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to ancient 
Sparta or the Spartans ; hence, hardy, un- 
daunted, indomitable : as, Spartan courage. 

B. As subst . : A native or Inhabitant of 
Sparta. 

Spartan-dog, s. A bloodhound ; hence, 
a cruel or bloodthirsty person. 

M O Spartan doff, 

More fell than angnlah, banger, or the m«»” 

Shakeep. : Othello, r. & 

epar'-teme, #. [Mod. Lat spartium ); -tine 
(CAm.).] 

Che m. : CisHogNj. An alkaloid discovered 
by Dr. Sten house in 1851, in Spartium sco- 
parium. It is a thick, colourless, tranaparent 
oil, heavier than water, and possesses a pecu- 
liar, unpleasant odour, and a very bitter 
taste. It boils at 288% is strongly alkatiDe, 
sparingly aoloble Id water, very poiaonous, 
aud resembles nicotine in its compounds. 
Like the latter It is a nitrile base. 

•par'-ter-Io, s. [Sp. esparteria = a place for 
making articles or esparto (q.v.).] A collec- 
tive name for tbe various kinds of articles 
manufactured from esparto -grass, as mats, 
nets, cordage, ropes, &c. 

* sparthe, a [Lat. spartha.] An axe or hal- 
bert. 

apar t! -na, s. [Gr. cnaprivg (spart ine) — 
a rope or cord. Named from tbs use to which 
the leaves are put.] 

Bot. : Cord-grass ; a genus of Grasses, tril>e 
Chloreas. Spikes two or more, unilateral, 
empty glnmes two. Known species eight, 
chiefly from warm countries. One, Spartina 
stricta y the Twin-spiked Cord-grasa, is British, 
being found in muddy salt marshes in the 
east and south-east of England. There are 
two sub-species, S. stricta proper and S. alter - 
nifolia. 

spari- ti-um (t as eh), s. [Gr. o-irapTtov(spar- 
tion) = a small cord, a kind of broom ; 
Spartium junceum. ] 

Bot. : A geuus of Cytisese. Shrubs thickly 
set with brush -like verdant branchea, very 
ornamental, and in aummer covered with 
white or yellow papilionaceous flowera. 
Spartium junceum Is the Spaniah-broom. In 
France and Spain a thread made from ita fibres 
Is twisted into cordage, or sometimes even 
woven into cloth. It is used also as a green 
food. It was introduced into English gardens 
in 1548, and has since been a favourite 
shrob. Its flower 8 are very attractive to 
bees. S. monospermum, which has enow- white 
flowers, grows on sand dunes in Spain, Bar- 
bery, Arabia, &c., binding them together. 
It? twigs ara used for tying bundles, and as 
a food for goats. 


* apar'-y, * Bpar-ie, a. [Eog. spar(e ); -y.] 
Sparing, parsimonious. 

" Homer being otherwise tparie enoegb in (peaking 
of pictures and colour*.'— P. Holland: Pliny, hk. 
xxxiit, ch. riL 

spilsm, * epasme, s. [Fr. spasme = the 
cramp, from Lat. spasmum, accua. of spasmusy 
Gr. <rim<T/xas (spasmos)=:o spasm, a convul- 
sion, from arrow ( spao) = to draw, to pluck ; 
Sp. espasmo, pasmo ; Ital. spasmo, spasimo.] 

1. Pathol. : A violent and involuntary con- 
traction of the muscles. When partial, of 
considerable duration, and attended by hard- 
ness of the muscles, but not by uncon- 
sciousness, they are called Tonic spasms or 
Spastic contractions ; when there ere rapidly 
alternating contractions and relaxations they 
are Clonic spasms. They may affect the 
bronchii, tlie glottis, the bladder, Ac. Nearly 
the same as Convulsion. 

M It cureth thoee who have their necks drawn e 
backward to their shoulders with the tpatme.'’— P. 
Holland: Pliny , bk. xx., ch. v. 

2. A sudden, violent, and generally fruitless 
effort : as, a spam of repentance. 

*8pS,s-m8,t'-!c, # spas-mat-icke, *spas- 
mat-lc-al, a. [As if from a Lat. spasmati- 
cus.] 

1. Of the nature of or pertaining to spasm, 
spasmodic. 

" The ligament* and sinew* of my lave to you hare 
been *o *tr<mg, that they were never yet subject 
to such tpatmufical shrinking* and conruUloru."— 
Bo well : Letters, bk. ii., let. 20. 

2. Suffering from or liable to apasm 9 . 

M A •oreraigne remedle for them that bee bun ten 
or ipaimaticke, that ie to aay, vexed with the cramp*." 
—P. Holland : Pliny, hk. xjl, ch. vi. 

sp&f-mdd -io, a. & s. [Fr. spasmodiqut, from 
Gr. crn-ao-MwSijs (spasmodes), from atra.ap.di = 8 
apasm (q.v.) ; Ital. spasmodico.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to apasm; con- 
sisting in apasm ; convulsive : as, spasmodic 
asthma. 

2. Marked by atrong effort, but of brief 
duration ; violent, but short-lived ; evanes- 
cent ; not permanent. 

*‘A benevolent movement which otherwise might 
be dies! pa ted In ipaimodio and evaneeceut effort*. * — 
Standard, Jan. 18, 1885. 

B. As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
good for removing apasm ; an antiapasmodic. 

Spasmodic School of Poets: A term fre- 
quently applied to certain authors, of whom 
Alexander Smith and Philip James Bailey 
may be taken a9 representatives. Their 
writings are diatingni9hed by a certain un- 
reality and straining after effect, and were 
ridiculed by Aytoun (under the pseudonym 
of T. Percy Jones), in Firmilian : a Spasmodic 
Tragedy. (Davenport Adams.) 

Sp&$-m3d'-!c-al* o. [EDg. spasmodic ; -al .] 
Pertaining or relating to apasm ; spasmodic. 

spas -mod -!o-aJ-l$r, adv. [Eng. spas- 
modical ; -ly.] In a spasmodic manner. 

* BP&s'-mo-dlst, s. [Eng. spasmodic) ; -ist.] 
One of the spasmodic school. (Poe.) 

sp^-mSl'-O-g^, ». [Gr. arraapoc (spasmos) 
= a spasm, and hoyoi (logos) = a word, a dis- 
course.] The doctrine of spasms. 

Sp&S-tio, a. [Gr. anaaTtKOi ( spastikos). ] Per- 
taining or relating to apasm ; spasmodic. 

spastic-contractions, s. pL [Spasm.] 

sp&atlf'-i-ty, #. [Eng. spastic ; -ity.] 

1. A state of spasm. 

2. A tendency to or capability of suffering 
spasm. 

sp&t, pret. c fv. [Spit, v.] 

ep&t (1), s. [From spat t pret. of spit (q.v.).] 
The spawn of shell-fish ; apecif., the develop- 
ing spawn of the oyater. 

M It U ol the spat in lt« microscopic *t*ge tb*,t the 
dredger, really concerned in koawlog his bneineea, 
knew little, end needed to know much ."—Daily Tele, 
ffraph, August *1. 1885. 

sp&t (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. A blow. (Prov.) 

2. A petty combat ; a little quarrel or dis- 
sension. ( Amer .) 

** A tped between the feminine heed* ol two fami- 
Uee ."— A n A merican Correspondent In Hotel A Querie*. 
March 12. 1887, p. 208. 


ep&t (3), sp^tt, s. [Etym. doubtful ; but 
probably a shortened form of spatter or spatter- 
dash.] A short spatterdaah, reaching to a 
little above the aukle. (ScoteA.) 


spax v.t. & t. [Spat (I), «.] 

A. Intrans. : To depoait spat or spawn. 
'’Ituwmuch u oysters continue tpattlng u late a. 
October. —Daily Telegraph. August 31, 1885. 

* B. Trans. : To spawn. 

“ Hides* they be so newly ipat. m — Defoe : Tour thrd 
Great Britain. L 8. 


• ep&t (2), v.i. [Spat (2), *.] To dispute, to 
quarrel. 

• sp&t (3), v.t. [Au abbrev. of spatter (q.v.).] 
To apatter, to defile. 


spa tAn'-gl-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat spatang(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -icto.] 

Zool. A PaUzont. : A family of Echinoides, 
with several genera. Test oval, oblong, or 
heart-9haped ; ambulacra petaloid, the an- 
terior one unpaired ; anus posterior ; month 
inferior. Bands of microscopic tubercles 
known as faaciolea, are generally present, 
differently placed In different genera. They 
commence la the Chalk. 


Spa-t&n gUBy s. [Gr. annrayyof (spatanggos) 
= a kind of aes-urchin.] 

Zool. A Palceont. : The type genus of Spa- 
tangidse (q.v.). Spatanguspurpureus is British. 
Tbs genus commences in the Tertiary. 

8pSt§h -cSoU, « [Prob. for despatch-cock.] 

1. A fowl killed and Immediately broiled, on 
some sudden occasion. 

2. A boy's game. 

spat© (1), spait, «. [Gael., Irish speid.] A 
sudden heavy flood, especially in mountain 
districta, caused by heavy rainfalls ; a torrent 
of rain. 

’* Roering spate! of turbid end soU-leden witer-’'— 
Field, Oct. t, 1885. 


* spat© (2), *. [Spathb.] 

spato-bono, i. The shoulder-bone. 

" Ouewloy the ipate-bone of *. ihoulder of mutton.” 
. — Fuller : Church Hitt., V. i. *2. 

spa’-tha^ #. [Spathe.] 

• spa-tba'~ 9 ^~ee, a. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. spathaceus, from Lat. spatha (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The eighth order in Linnaeus’s Natural 
System of clasaiflcation. Genera, Leucoium, 
Amaryllis, Ac. 

spa tha -ceotts (oe as sh), a. [Eng. spalh(t); 
-oceans.] 

Bot. : Having, or resembling a spathe. 

spath'-al, a. [Eng. spath(e) ; -ol.] 

Bot. : Furnished with or having a spathe. 

spathe, «. [Lat. spatha; Gr. <rnd&r} (spathZ) 
= any broad blade of wood or metal, a spathe 
of some plaota. (See del)] 

Bot. : A large coloured bract In the Palms 
and the Aracese, enveloping tbe spadix during 
aestivation and sheltering the organs of repro- 
duction from injury, as the perianth does in 
an ordinary plant. [See cut under Spadix.] 

spat bod, a. [Eng. spath(e); -ed.] 

Bot. : Having a spathe ; apsthab 

spa thol'-la, «. [Scathelle.] 

spath&lle, spa-thSl-la, spa-thH-U^A 

[Mod. Lat., diinin. from spatha (q.v.).] 

Botany (PI): 

1. (Of the first two forms): Desvaux’a name, 
adopted by De Candolle, for the valves or 
valvulse of which the bracts in grassea are 
composed. 

2. (Of all forms): Little spathea around 
eseh division of the infloreacence enclosed 
within a common spathe in Palms. 

sp&th'-Io, o. [Fr. spathique, from Ger. spath 
- «par.] 

Min. : Constituting or resembling a spar ; 
apathose; spaiTy; lamellar in atructu re. (See 
compound.) 

epathlo Iron-ore, spathos© Iron- 
ore, s. [Siderite.] 

spkth'-l-form, a. [Ger. spath = spar, and 
Eng. form.] BeaembliDg spar in form. 


boil, b 6 ^; p<5^t, Jd^l; cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a 9 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph 
-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -fion, -fion = zhozu -clous, -tious, -sioua = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bfl, d$l* 
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spathi opyrite— sp ay 


\ 


Sp&th-I-O-pyr'-lte, A [Gr. <nr<i0n ( spathi ), 
and Eng. pyrite.] [Spathe.] 

Min.: A mineral occurring fn rounded 
crystals with angles oear those of leucopyrite. 
Crystallization, orthorhonihic. Hardness, 4*5 ; 
ap. gr. 67 ; colunr, tin-white when broken, 
but rapidly tarnishing to to a dark steel-gray. 
An analysis yielded : arsenic, 61'40 ; sulphur, 
2*37 ; cobalt, 14*97 ; calcium, 4 22; iron, 10'47. 
Found at Bieber, Hesse. 

sp&th d-bilt'-is, s. [Gr. <nra0>j ( spathe ), and 
Lat. 6atw = a ray.] [Shatdr.] 

PalcronL : A geuns of Rhinobatid®, from the 
Oolite. It is closely allied to, if oot Identical 
with, Rhinobatus. 

8p&th-6-d&0'-tyl-US, S. [Gr. tnrdArj (spathe), 
and adwrvAog (daktulos) = a finger.] [Spathe.] 
PalteonL : A genus of Clupeid®, from Ter- 
tiary Swiss formations. 

apa-tho -dS-a, a. [Gr. cnra&g (spathe), and 
efcJo? = form. From the form of the calyx.] 
[Spathe.] 

Pot. : A genns of Bignoniace®. Tall trees 
from the tropics of Asia and Africa, having 
tbe leaves uoequally pin oate, the inflorescence 
io panicles, the calyx apathaceoue, and bright 
orange or pnrple flowers. 

spa- th5l'-<$ bits, a [Gr. tnriBrf (spathe), and 
Ao/36? ( lobos ) = a lobe.] [Spathe.] 

Bot. : A gen 09 of Dalbergle®. Spatholobus 
Roxburghii , called also Butea parvijlora, a *nb- 
Hiiualayan tree, exudes a red gum resembling 
kino. 


sp&th'-dse (1), t sp&th'-otts (1), o. [Eng. 
spath(e) ; -oar, -oua] 

Pot. ; Of, belonging to, possesslog, or re- 
sembling a spathe. 

sp&thoso (2), t sp&th'-ouB (2), a. [Ger. 
spath = spar ; Eng. suff. -ok, -oua] 

M in. : The sama as Spathic (q.v.). 

sp&th’-u-late, a. [Spatclate.] 

sp&th-tir -a, a. [Gr. <nrd&rj (spathi), and ovpd 
(crura) = a taiL The name refers to the spat- 
ules at the 
end of the ex- 
terior tail- 
feathers.] 

Omith. : A 
genns of Tn> 
chi lid® (q.v.). 

Bill straight, 
slender; tail 
very deeply 
forked, exte- 
rior feathers 
very long, 
bare almost 
to end, where 
they have a 
racketshaped 
web ; tarsi 

covered with spathttha uxDruwoomi. 

*5? TJl Male. b. Female. 

80ft dOWQ. 

Several species, from Peru, Santa FA and 
Bolivia. 



* spa-tl-al (t as 8h), o. [Spacial.] 

* spa-tl-ally (t as sh), adv. [Spaciallv.] 

* spa'-ti-ate (tl as sbl), v.i. [Lat. spat ictus, 
pa. par. of spatior .] [Space, a] To rove, to 
ramble. 

“Confined to a narrow chamber, he could spatlats 
at large through the whole onlversci"— Bentley. 

Sp^t-llng, a TA.9. spatlian = to froth, spoil 
= spittle (q.v.).] (See compound.) 

spatling-poppy, *. 

Bot.: Silent injlata. So named from the 
spittle-like froth often seen upon It. (Prior.) 
[CncKOo-spiT.] 


•p&t-ter, v.t. & i. 
(q.V.).] 

A. Transitive : 
L Literally: 


[A frequent, from spot , v. 


1. To scatter a liquid snbatsnco on or ovei 
to sprinkle with something, liquid or aem 
liquid, that befouls ; to bespatter. 

M Ha come*, the herald ol a noisy world. 

With t umtter'd boots, atrappcl waist. and frozi 
lock*.' Cowper: Tcuk, It. *. 


2. To scatter about, as a liquid. 

" Where famish'd dogs, lnt« guardians of my door. 

Shall lick their raaugled master '» spatter d gore.* 
Pop*. Uum.tr ; Iliad xxiL »T. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. To asperse, to defame. 

• 2. To throw out aay thing foul or offensive. 

B. Intrant : To eject anything, as out of 
the month, In a scattered maoner ; to sputter. 

“The Grave spatter’d and ebook hla head, saying, 
“twa* ttoa grejiteat error he had committed since he 
knew what belong’d to a soldier."— .flowed Letters, 
bk. L, let. IS. 

sp&t-ter-d&sh, a [Eng. spatter, and da*A.] 
A leather legging for equestrians ; a covering 
of cloth or leather for the leg, fitting upon 
tha sb os ; a gaiter. 

“ Here's a fellow mad* for a soldier ; there's a leg for 
a spatterdash.'— Sheridan : Camp, L t 


(1) Bog-spavin, or blood-spavin, In which the 
joint ia diateuded by synovia, or joint-oil ; 

(2) Bone-apsvia, or spavin proper, in which 
there is a morhid deposition of bony substance, 
such as to unite separate bones. 

“ Lastly, the connection between the blood spavin 
and the tborvugbpin 1* proved by pressing on the 
swelling In front, and thereby earning the enlarge, 
meats abors to increase in size.' —Field, April 4, u*&, 

sp&v-med, a. [Eng. spavin; -erf.] Affected 
with spavin. 

" Though Che be spavin'd, old. and hlind. 

With founder'd feet, and broken w ind." 

A Somennl * . The Laid Batchelor. 

* spaw, a [Spa.] 

apaw'-dcr, t. [Etym. doubtful.] An injury i 
arising from the legs of snimala being forced t 
too far asunder on ice or slippery roads, j 
( Prov .) 


* sp&t'-ter-d&shed, a. [Eng. spatterdash; 
-ed.) Wearing spatterdashes. 

sp^t -tie, v.t. [Spattle (2), s.] 

Pottery: To sprinkle, as earthenware, with 
glaze or coloured slip ; to make party-coloured 
ware. 


* sp&t'-tlo (1)> a. [Spittle.) 


sp&t'-tle (2), $. [Eat. spatula.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A spatnla (q.v.). 

2. Pottery : A tool for mottling a monlded 
article with colouring matter. 


sp&t'-tling, pr. par. or a. [Spattle, v.) 

spattling machine, ». 

Pottery : A machine for sprinkling earthen- 
ware with glaze or coloured slip, to make 
party-coloured ware. 

Sp&t'-u-la, a [Eat. diinin. from spatha.] 
[Spade, a] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A knife, with a broad, thin, 
flexible blade, used by druggists, colour- 
coin pounders, painters, Ac., for spreading 
plasters and working pigmeots. 

2. S-urg. : A flat instrument, angular or 
straight, for depressing the tongue. 

3. Omith. : A genns of Anstid®, with five 
species : one (Spatuta clypeata ), the Shoveller, 
peculiar to the northern hemisphere, aad four 
peculiar respectively to Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, and South America. Bill 
much longer than head, compressed at base, 
wideolng at end, laniell® projecting conspicu- 
ously from base to near broadest part ; tail 
short, graduated, of fourteen pointed feathers ; 
legs very short, hiud toe small, free, unJobed. 

f sp&t-u-lar'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from spatula (q.v.).J 

Ichthy. : A synonym of Polyodon (q.v.). 

sp^t-H-late, sp&th -u late, a. [Spatula.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Shaped like a spatula ; re- 
gain hliag a spatula In form or shape. 

2. Bot. : Oblong, with the lower end very 
much attenuated, ao that the whole resembles 
a chemist's spatula, as the leaf of Beilis 
perennis. 


sp&t' nle, a [Spatula.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A spatula. 

“Stirring It thrice * dey with a spatuU "—P. Rot- 
land: Pliny, bk. xxiiL, ch. xvlL 


2. Omith. : A broadening of the vanes at 
the end of the rcctrices in some birds, usu- 
ally separated from the rest of the vanes 
by a bare portion of the stem. In many of 
the Motmots apatnles are formed by the de- 
nodatioa of the stem of the tail feathers hy 
the bird. [See illustration under Spathura.] 


" For c long time lie Ufl had perfect spatulas, but 
toward* the eud of 1U life I Doticed tli*t the median 
feather* wece no longer trimmed with «uch prcci- 
•ion.*'— Proc. Zoot, Soc., 187*, p. 429. 


spaniel, spawld, a [O. Fr. espavle (Fr. 
Ipaule) = the shoulder, from Lat. spatula = s 
spatula (q.v.)'.] The shoulder. (Scotch.) 


sp&v'-Iet, a. [Spavin.] Havlug the spavin ; 
spavined. (Scotch.) 

" My sparitt Peguo* will limp." 

Bums z Eputle to Davis. 

sp&v'-ln, * Spav-eyne, *. [O. Fr. esparvain ; 
Fr. iparvin; Sp. espamtan; Fort, esparavdo ; 
O. Ital. spavano; Ital. spavenio.) A disease 
in horses, affecting the hock -Joint, or joint of 
the bind-leg, between the knee and the fet- 
lock. There are two forms of the disease: 


* spawl, v.i, & t. [A.S. spittl = spittle.] 
[Spit (2), v.] 

A. Intrans. : To eject saliva from the mouth 
in a scattered manner ; to disperse spittle 
about in a careless, dirty manner. 

“He a pita and s pawls, and turn* like tick mta from 
one elbow- to another.*'— Sir T. Overbury : Characters, * 
G. 4, b. (1827J. 

B. Trans. ; To eject as spittle or saliva. 

*' That 'twixt a wifTe, a line or two rebearae. 

And with their rheume together, spate!* a verae.* 

F. Beaumont : Elegy upon Mr, Pranas Beaumont. 

Spawl (I), A [Spall.] 

* spawl (2X a [Spawl, v .] SpitUo or saliva 

ejected carelessly. 

" Firat of a pit tie she lnstrattoo makes ; 

Then in the spatsl her middle Snger alpa. 

Anoint* the temples." Dry den : Persia*, **L 1L 

^ spawl'-Ing, ■ spaul -ing, a [Spawl, v.) 

Spittle, ealiva. 

“ Whoee marble floor*, with drunken spawUngt 
shine." Congreve: Juvenal, aat. xi. 

spawn, * spawn©, s. [Etym. doubtful. 
Perhaps from O. Fr. espandre = to shed, spill, 
pour out, or scatter; Lat. expando — to epreAd i 
out] [Expand.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Lit. : In the same sen98 as II. 

“ When the spawns on atones do lye." 

Beaum A Piet, : Puithful shepherdess, UL 

2. Fig. : Any product or offspring. (Used as 
A term of contempt.) 

“ A /pawn ol all vice* and vlllaulea, a deluge of all 
mischief and outragea."— h alerland : tt orks, ri. 283. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : [Mycelium], 

2. Hort. : The buds or branches produced 
from underground stems. 

3. Zool. : A term applied to the ova of ovi- 
parons animals which are extruded In a masg; 
as those of fish, frogs, and molluscs. 

“ The spawn of the aea-anaila coueleta of large oum- 
bera of egg* adberlug together io maaaee, or thread ' 
out In tbe shaiw of » »trap or ribbon in which the eggi - 
are arrayed in row e.~— h vodwurd : Moliusca |ed. 1876), 

Sh 40. 

spawn-eater, a 

Ichthy Leuciscushudsonicns, a small species 
Bibout three inches long, frona Lake Superior. 
Called also the Smelt. 

spawn, * span-yn, * spawn-yn, v.t. & i. 

[Spawn, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To produce and deposit, as fish 
their eggs. 

2. Fig. : To bring forth, to produce, to 
generate. (Used in contempt.) 

" And 'twM the plague of couutrle# and of citlea. 

When that great bellied home did spawn com- 
mltteaa. Drome : Speech to Qtnsrul Monk. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To deposit eggs, as fish or frogs. 

"I think about that time he spawn*.”— Waltonx 
Angler, pt. L, eh. xiv. 

• 2. Fig. : To issue, to proceed, a* offspring. 
(U8t>d tu contempt.) 

“ It I* ao 111 a quality, and the mother of ao many ill 
onea tiiat spawn from it, that a child should be 
brought up in the greatest abhorrence of it."— Lock*. , 

spawn'-er, a [Eng. spawn, v. ; -er.) A flsh 
that spawns ; a female flsh. 

" The barbel, lor the preservation of their seed, both 
the spaumer and the melter cover their spawn with ' 
mud."— Walton : Angler, pt. L, cb. xiv. 

spay, v.t. [Manx spoiy; Gael, spoth^ta 
castrate; cf. Lat. spado = a eunuch.] To 
ca.strate (female animals); to extirpate the < 
ovaries of; a process applied to feaial# 


l&te, fSt, Hire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w6t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wplf; work, whd, son; mute, ciih, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, w, ce = e ; ey = a; q.u = kw, 
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animals to prevent conception and promute 
fattening. 

»• The dtxrs run Tnto comen. the tpayed hitch 
B*y* »fc hi* back and howl*.” 

Dryden : Duke <jf &ui**, t . 3 . 

^ Shakespeare applies the word to males. 

" Doet your worship mean to geld and tp< xy all the 
youth* iu the city t ” — Shake* p. : Measure for Measure, 

IL L 

spay, * spaie, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A hart 
three years old ; a spade or apaid. 

•• in examining the condition of our red deem. I find 
that the young male is called In the first yeera a calfa, 
in the second a broket, the third a tpai*.' —Holtnshed : 
l)ti. England, hk. lit, ch. It. 

gpa-yade', «. [Spay, *.] 

Her. : A stag In his third year. 

■peak, * speake, * speke (pa. t. ' took, 

* spake, spoke, pa. par. * spoke, spoken), v. i. & f. 
[For spreak, from A.S. sprecan, specan( pa. t. 
rproee , spoec, pa. par. sprecen ) ; cogn. with Dut. 
sunken ; Sw. spAka ; 0. H. Oer. sprehhan ; 
Ger. sprechen (pa. t. svrach). From the Barae 
root as Icel. sprofca ; Dan. sprage = to crackle ; 
Dan. tpnzkke = to crack, to burst] 

A. Infra as if ire.’ 

1. To utter words or articulate Bounds ; to 
express thoughts by words. 

•• Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth.-— 1 Samuel 
Ui. 9. 

2. To utter a speech, discourse, or harangue ; 
to utter thought* tn a public assembly ; to 
harangue, to discourse. 

3. To talk for or against; to express 
opinions ; to dispute. 

’• He was your enemy : etlll spake ageJnst 
Your liberties. " Shak**p. : CorioUznus, ii. 5. 

4. To discourse, to make mention, to tell iu 
writing. 

'•The scripture speaks only of those to whom it 
speak*. Hammond. 

ft. To give out sound ; to sound. 

"Hake all your trumpets speak, giro them all 
breath. iS haketp* * MacbHX 9 t. 6. 

6. To bark or yelp. (Said of hounds follow- 
ing scent.) 

" The hound* oould not speak to a line In th» 
oovert ."—Field, Dec. 2*. 18*5. 

7. Tn communicate ideas in any manner; to 
express thougiit generally ; to be expressive. 

** 1 A sail I— a sail 1 '—a promised prize to Hope I 
Her nation— flag— how speaks the t*le*cop*l” 

Byron: Corsair, t. A 

B. Transitive : 

1. To ntter with the mouth ; to utter artlca 
lately ; to pronounce. 

" Speak fair words or else be mute. - 

Bhakesp. : Penn* A Adonis, SOA. 

2. To tell, to say, to announce, to declare 
orally. 

“TUrpeal 
Wise*, in. S. 

a To tell, to report, to declare, to express, 
to communicate. 

•• To speak my griefs nn*peakahle.’* 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, L 1. 

4. To proclaim, to declare. 

•• That went, uncured . . . 

Sneaks him a criminaL’* 

Coteper : BUI* of MerUHty. Wl 

•5. To exhibit, to make known, to declare ; 
to express in any way. 

“Whose fury not dl*semhl«d speaks hie griefs.” 

Shake* p. : Titus Andronicus, L 

6. To talk or converse io ; to understand 
ao as to be able to express one’s aelf intelli- 
gently in, 

" He oenld not speak English in ths native tongas.” 
— Skukup. : Henry K., V. X. 

*7. To address, to accost. 

“ He will deceive thee, smile upon thee, put thee )i 
hope, speak thee fair, and say, What wan test thou T 
—Ecclus. xili. S. 

1 Speak ts an indefinite terra, specifying no 
circumstance of the action: we speak from 
various motives ; the discourse derives its 
value from the natnre of the subject, as well 
as the character of the speaker ; we speak on 
any subject and in any manner : we discourse 
formally : parents and teachers discourse with 
young persons on moral duties. 

•[ (1) To speak against (or for) : To argue 
against (or tn favour of); to plead against 
(or for) ; to oppose (or defend) the cause of. 

(2) To speak a ship: To hail and apeak to 
her captain or master. 


(3) To speak out : To apeak loudly or more 
loudly ; hence, to speak boldly and unreserv- 
edly; to disclose openly what one knows 
about a subject. 

(4) To apeak iu a loud or louder tone ; hence, 


to express one’e thoughts freely, boldly, or 
unreservedly. 

(5) To speak well for: To be a commendatory 
or favourable indication or sign. 

(6) To speak with : To converse with. 

speak easy, *. A place where intoxi- 
cants are sold unlawfully or without license. 
(U. 8. Slang.) 

* speak-house, * speke - house, *. 

The room in a convent in which the iuin&tea 
Are allowed to speak with their friends. 


* spook, * speake, s. 

utterance, wurds. 


[Speak, w.] Speech, 


* speak -a-ble, o. [Eng. speak; -able .] 

1. Possible or fit to he spoken. 

»• Heaping* othee.upon othe* on* In another* neck*, 
most horrible, *ad not *peakable."—A scham : Tozo- 
philut hk. i. 

2. Able to speak; having the power of 
speech. ( Milton : P. !>., ix. 663.) 

speak'-er, s, [Eng. speak, v. ; -at.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1, One who speaks. 

" Find out the true unu . . . which the speaker or 
writer affix** to hi* word*.’— Wait* : Logick. 

2. One who utters or delivers a speech or 
discourse ; especially one who speaks io public, 
or one who practises public speaking. 

“ A most rare speaker." Shuketp. : Henry VIII., L t. 

* 3. One who or that which proclaims or 
celebrates. 

"After my d**th I wish no other herald, 

No other speaker of mr living action*. 

To keep min* honour from corruption. 

Shakesp. : Henry nil., lv. % 

4. One who la the spokesman or mouthpiece 
of another or others. 

6. A book of declamations. ( U. S.) 

II. Politics: One who presides over a deli- 
berative assembly, preserving order and regu- 
lating the debates: as, the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives; the Speaker of the 
House of Lords and Commons. 

^ Io England the Lord Chancellor la, ex 
officio, the Speaker of the House of Lorde; he 
has the privilege of speaking and voting on 
any question. In the United States’ Senate 
the Vice-President occupies this position, but 
under the title of President of the Senate, 
which office he fills ex officio. In the nouse of 
Representatives and the House of Commons 
the Speaker is elected by the members of the 
House from among themselves. lie acte as 
chairman, except when the House is io 
Committee, when the chair is taken by the 
Chatrmnn of Committees. Ho regulates and 
controls the debates, keeps order, puts questions 
to the vote, Ac. He cannot himself vote, 
except in case of an equality of votes, wheti he 
can give a casting-vote, or when the House ts 
In Committee. JtishlB duty to interrupt or call 
to order aoy speaker who wanders from the 
question in debate, or who uses tudecorous or 
unparliamentary language. The Speaker of 
the House of Representativee receives $8000 
per year, the Speaker of the House of Commons 
£6000. 

■peak'-er-shlp, ». [Eng. speaker; -ship.) 
The office of a speaker. 

speak -Ing, pr. par. & a. [Speak, ».] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Used for the purpose of conveying speech 
or the sound of the voice : as, a speaking-tate 

2. Animated, vivid, forcibly expressive : as, 
a speaking likeness. 

^ To 6a on speaking terms: To be slightly 
acquainted, as from occasional meetings, in- 
terchange of terms of civility, Ac. ; to have 
a speaking acquaintance. 

■peaking- acquaintance, a An a<v 

quaintance of a e light or not very intimate 
character, the parties generally limiting them- 
selves to the interchange of mere phrases of 
courtesy or the like. 

speaking-trumpet, s. A conical, 
flsring-mouthed tube employed for intensifying 
the sound of the human voice, as in giving com- 
mands or hailing ships at sea, by firemen, Ac. 

speaking -tube, a. A pipe for conveying 
the voice from one apartment to another. 

■peal, a. [Spall (2), a.] The shoulder. 



SPEARS. 


a. and d, Ancieut Greek *pe*r*; 
e. Rom*n plUirn ; d. Aucienv 
Brltiah »i>e*r ; *. Spetum (temp. 
Edwiird IV.): /. Pnrllwwi temp. 
Henry VTIJ: g. Pnrtienn (temp. 
Henry VIII.) ; ft. P*rtl**ii(temp. 
James L) ; i. Pike (temp. Crom- 
well). 


■peal-bone, s. The shoulder-booe. 

«[[ Reading the speal-bone ; Scapullmaucy 
(q.v.). 

" To find thl* qu*int *rt lasting on into modem 
times In Europe, we can hardly go to a better place 
tb*u our own couutry ; * pioper English term for It 
1* reading the tpeaLbone. —Telor : Prim. Cult . (ed. 
1875), i. 125. 

■pear, *speare, "spere, s. [A.S. spere; 
cogn. with Dut. speer ; IceL spjor ; Dan. speer , 

O.H. Ger.sjjfr; 

Ger. speer; Lat. e faf 
s;>arus. Allied 
to spar (1), «.] 

1. A very an- 
cient instru- 
ment of war 
and hunting, 
consisting of a 
blade oo the 
end of a long 
shaft. It still 
survives among 
eavage nations, 
and, under the 
name of lance, 
is used by ca- 
valry among 
those compara- 
tively civilized. 

” On* of the *ol- 
dieri witha*p«r 
pierced his *lde.” 

—John xix. *4. 

2. A mao armed 
with a spear; a 
spearman. 

I •* The men of Kith end Ann»n'* V*l*. 

Aud the bold Spear* of Teviotdale.” 

Scott : Lord, cj the Isles, vL 11 

3. A sharp-pointed instrument with barbs, 
need for stabbing fish and other autmals. 

4. A shoot, as of grass. [Spire (1), «., I. 1.) 

5. The feather of a horse ; called also the 
Streak of the spear. It is a mark on the neck 
or near the shoulder of tome barbs, aud Is 
reckoned a sure sign of a good horse. 

6. One of the long piecea fixed transversely 
to the beam or body of a chtval defrise. 

• 7. Mining: A pump-rod. 

Under the spear: A translation of the 
Lat. sub hastA. A spear ( hasta ), originally as 
a sign of booty gained tn fight, was stuck in 
the ground at public auctions. [See extract 
under Outcry, s., 4.1 

■pear-fish, *. 

Ichthy. : The genus Carpi odes. 

■pear-foot, ». The off foot behind of a 
horse. 

■pear-grass, t. 

Botany : 

1. A name applied to various kinds of grass 

having long, sharp leaves ; specific., the genua 
Poa(q.v.). ' 

2. A vena fatua, the Wild Oat, named from 
the awn. 

spear-hand, s. 

Manage: The right hand of a horseman, 
being the hand in whtch the spear is held. 

spear -head, a. The metal point of a 

epear. 

■pear-nail, a. A nail with a spear-shaped 
point. 

spear-pyrites, a. 

Min. : A form of Marcaaite (q.v.) formed by 
twin crystals which resemble the head of a 
Bpear. 

spear-side, spear-half. A term oc- 
casionally used for the male line of a fannlv, 
in contradistinction to spindle side or spindle 
half, the female line, 
spear-staff, «. The handle of a spear, 
spear-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Carduus (formerly Cnlcus) lanceolatus , 
a very common thistle two to five feet high, 
with large purple flowera. 

spear-wigeon, a. 

Omith. : Mergus ssrrator. (See extract under 
Sheld-duck, 2.) 

spear, v.t. A f. [Spear, *.] 

A. Trans. : To pierce with, or a« with a 
apear ; to kill with, or as with a spear. 

•• Our dlvermlon wu therefore changed to tearing at 
■*Imon.” — Cook ■ Third Voyage, bk. v., ch. 


boil, b6y; p6St, J6*l; oat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, oytet, -ttg. 
-dan, -tian = shan* -tion. -sion =• shun ; -{ion, -eion = zhun, -cions, -tious, -slous = shus. -hie, -die Ac, — 9 
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B. Intrans.: To ehoot into & long stem ; to 
■pi re (q.v.). 

" Let them not He Ie«t they ihould spear, *nd the air 
dry and ipoil the shoot,"— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

spear'-er, s. [Eng. spear; - er.) 

1. One who spears. 

*2. A spearman. 

spear man, * spere-man, e. [Eng. spear, 
sad man.} One who is armed with a 9pear. 

M Horeemen soucoti and tpersmen twei hundrlda." 
— WycHjfs : Dedi s xxili. 

spear' -mint, t spire' -mint, s. [Eng. 
spire (?); mint: ao named because its inflor- 
esceace is spiral in place of capitate. (Prior.)] 

Bot. : A mint, Mentha viridis, with oblong, 
lanceolate, sub-acute, serrate leaves, and slen- 
der spikes of flowers. Found in watery places. 
It fe distributed through almost all tha temper* 
ata parts of tha globe, being very common tn 
many places. It has a very sgreeahla odor. 
It ia used in cookery as a sauce, and yields 
ao aromatic and carminative oil, Oil of Sj>ear- 
mint. 


spear'-wood, $. [Eng. spear, e., and wood.] 
Bot. : (1) Acacia doratoxylon ; (2) Eucalyp- 
tus doratoxylon. 

•pear'- wort, s. [Eng. spear , e., and wort.] 
Bot. : (I) Ranunculus Lingua ; (2) R. Flam- 
mvla. Called also the Lesser Spearwort 

speat, a. [Spate.] 

8p§c, *. [Seedef.] An abbreviation of apecu- 
latioo (q.v.). 

“They said what a wery geo'rona thine; tt was o’ 
them to hare taken op the cam on spec, and to charge 
nothing at all tor coate. onleas they got ’em out of Mr. 
Pick wick. "—Dickens: Pickwick, ©h. xxxlr. 


* speces, a. [Species.] 

spScht (ch as k), Speight (jjh silent), s. 
[Ger. specht — tho woodpecker; Icel. speetr; 
Dan. spette.] A woodpecker. ( Prov .) 

spSo-ial (o aa sh), •spec-lale, a, & a. 

[Ft. special , from Lat. specialis = belonging to 
a apeciea, particular, from species — species 
(q.v.); Sp. A Port, especial; I tab specials, 
speziale. Special sod especial are doublets.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to, constituting, or noting a 
species or sort. 

“ A special Idea U called by tha school* a specie*. 
Watt*: Logic. 

t. Particular, peculiar ; different from 
others ; out of the common ; extraordinary, 
uncommon. 

" I Derer yet beheld that special face. 

Which I could fancy more than any other." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the shrew, 1L 1. 

3. Designed for a particular purpose or oc- 
casion ; affecting a particular person. 

“O'Neal . . . waa made denlaeD hy a special act of 
parllauicut.” — Davies: State of Ireland. 

4. Confined to some particular class or 
branch of subjects ; devoted to a particular 
field or range : as, a special dictionary. 

*5. Chief io excellence. 

“The king hath drawn 
The special head of all the laud together.* 

Shakesp. : I Henry J V., It. 4. 

B. As substantive : 

# 1. A particular item ; a special or parti- 
cular person or thing. 

“ Promises of long life annexed to torn* specials of 
hi* »e rv ice. Hammond ; Sermons, voL iv., aer. a. 

2. A person or thing designed or appointed 
for a special purpoae or occasion, as a train, a 
constable, a correspondent, an edition of a 
oewapaper containing the latest news, Ac. 

” To number among it* enterprising band of corny, 
epondent* Che famous special of the Daily Hews."— 
C. Pebody : English Journalism, p. 147. 

% In special, in speciaU : Especially, par- 
ticularly. 

" For there be lome in speciaU, 

In whom that all Tertue dwelleth." 

Gower :C. A. (ProLJ 

special administration, s. Adminis- 
tration of the eatate of a deceased person 
granted for a special purpose. 

special-administrator, #. 

Law: A person appointed to carry out 
apecial administration (q.v.). 

special-agent, $. Ao agent authorized 
to transact only a particular business for hia 
principal, aa distinguished from a general 
agent 


special-ball, $. [Bail, *.] 
special-bailiff a. [Bailiff.] 

special-bastard, s. A child born of 
parents before marriage, the parties after- 
wards intermarrying. 

special case, «. 

Law: A statement of facts agreed to on 
behalf of two or more litigants for the opinion 
of a court of justice as to the law bearing on 
the facts so stated. In Scots law, in civil 
jury cases, a special case differs from a special 
verdict only in thia that the special verdict ia 
returned by the jary, whereas the special case 
is adjusted hy the parties themselves, or by 
their counsel, snd sets forth the special facts 
on which they are agreed without the evidence. 

Special-coinage, a. A term applied to 
a word, coined for the occasion by an author, 
but which haa never been incorporated into 
the language. 

special-commission, s. 

Law: An extraordinary commission of oyer 
and terminer and gaol delivery issued by the 
Crown to the judges when it ia necessary that 
offences should be immediately tried and pun- 
ished. 

specialconstable, s. [Constable.] 
special - contract, «. [Contract of 

SPECIALITY.] 

special -correspondent, s. [Corre- 
spondent, a.] 

special damage, #. 

Law: A particular loss flowing from an act 
complained of, in addition to the wrongful 
nature of the act itself. 

special -demurrer, s. [Demurrer.] 
special-edition, a. [Special, B. 2.] 

special-endorsement, $. [Endorse- 
ment, a., II. 2.] 

special-imparlance, a. 

Law : One in which there la & saving of all 
exceptions to the writ or count, or of all ex- 
ceptions whatever. 

special-injunctions, a. pi. 

law : Thnae prohibitory writs nr Interdicts 
against acts of parties, such as waste, nuisance, 
piracy, Ac, 

special -intention, a. The same as 
Intention, a., IL 2. (Used also, as in the ex- 
ample, by High Anglicans.) 

“Id the Communion 8enrlee * 'special intention ’ 
wu made known br the iotrodnctloo of word* Imply. 
Ing that the * sacrifice wu received In memory ’ of the 
dead, with the added prayer for everlasting rest end 
perpetual light, ADd nobody nowaday* seriously pro- 
test* against what wonld have beeo denounced at one 
time a • reviving purgatory." — Echo, Nor. 90, 18M. 

special-jury, #. [Jdry.] 
special- licence, #. [Marriaoe- 

L1CENCE, 1.] 

special occupancy, s. [Occupancy.] 
special-paper, *. 

Law : A list kept in court for putting down 
demurrers, Ac., to be srgued. 

special-plea, «. 

Law: A plea in bsr la & criminal matter, 
not being a plea of the general issue. Such 
pleas are of four kinds : a former acquittal, a 
former conviction, a former attainder, or a 
pardon. 

special-pleader, i. 

Law : A member of ooe of the Inns of Conrt, 
whose occupation it ia to give verbal or writteo 
opinions on matters submitted to him, and to 
draw pleadings, civil and criminal, and such 
practical proceedings as may be out of the 
usual course. 

special-pleading, s. 

L Ord. Lang. : A popular term for the spe- 
cious but unsound nr unfair argumentation of 
one whose aim is victory rather than truth. 

IL Law r 

1. The allegation of special or new matter 
as distinguished from a direct denial of matter 
previously alleged oo the other aide. 

2. The science of pleading, which, nntil the 
passing of an Act in 1852, was a distinct 
branch of tha practice of English law, having 
the merit of developing the points io contro- 
versy with great preciseness. Its atrictness 


and subtlety were frequently a subject of 
complaint, and one of the objects of the Act 
was to relax and simplify its rules. 

special-property, a. 

Law: A qualified or limited property, m 
the property which a man acquires in wild 
animals by reclaiming them. 

special tail, a. 

Law: Where a gift is restrained to certain 
heirs of the donee’s body, and does not da- 
accod to the heirs in general. 

special trust, s. 

Law: A trust which names some object 
which the trustee ia actively to carry out. 

special-trustee, s. 

Law: A trustee charged with a special 
trust (q.v.). 

special-verdict, s. 

law : A verdict by which the jury find the 
facts and state them as proved, but leave the 
law to be determined by the court 

" Sometime*, if there *ri»e* io the cane any difficult 
matter of law, the jury, for the sake of better iofor- 
■nation, and to avoid the danger of having their ver- 
dict disregarded, will find a special verdict, «t*ting 
the naked facts, u they Sod them to be proved, and 
praylue the ad v ire of the court thereon. . . . Anothti 
method of finding a apeciea of special verdict i* wing 
the Jury flDd a verdict generally lor the plaintiff, but 
subject nevertheless to the opinion of the Judge or 
the court above, on a special cam stated by the counsel 
on both tides with regard to a matter of Issw/’—Blaok. 
stone : Comment., bk. UL, ch. IX 


* special-vert, a. 

Old Law : (See extract). 


• Special-vert, which may ha osar or i*eM#r.vert, or 
both If it bears fruit, for nothing I* accounted special- 
vert hut tuch which beareth Iruit to feed the deer.*— 
Aelson: Laws Cone. Game, p. 23 L 


sp£o~ial I$m (o as Sh), a. [Eng. special; 
-ism.] Devotion to a special or particular 
branch of a profession. (Used at first, and 
still principally, of particular branches of 
medicine.) 


” Specialisms, doohtiess, like other good thing*, art 
liable to abuse. — Cobbold: Human Parasites, p. 84. 


spgc-lal-lst (c as 8h), a. [Eng. special ; 
-tat] One who devotes himself to a special 
or particular branch of a profession, art, or 
science ; one who has studied aad acquired a 
special knowledge of or skill In aome parti- 
cular subject. 

*’ It 1* moat desirable that specialists should, from 
time to time, overstep the narrow limit* of their own 
subject, and Judge and criticize the work of specialists 1 
Id coguat* branches.”— Athenaum, Oct. 14, 188*. 

spSc-i-&l'-I-ty (c as sh), s. [Fr. splcialiU.] 

1. A particular matter or poiat ; a specialty. 

“ What we term natoral selection ia the epitome of 
the Improvements acquired by special ipjtion In tb* 
jjpoceas of Adaptation/'— Oscar Schmidt: Doctrine 

2. That property by which a person or 
thing is specially characterized; that branch 
of a profession, art, or acienca to which oue 
lisa specially devoted himself, and in which 
he has acquired & special knowledge. 

. 3. A quality or attribute peculiar to a 
epeciea. 


spSc-ial-i-za'-tion (o as sh), «. [Eng. 

specialise); -ation .] 

L Ord. lang. : The act of specializing ; the 
act of devoting to a particular use or func- 
tion ; the act of devoting one’s self to a special 
or particular branch of study. 

“Extreme enthusiasm for specialisation In study 
baa never pervaded this coootry, any more than It 
ha* England, tboogb for different reaaoDa '—Scribner's 
Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 2V0. 

IL Biol: The adaptation of a particular 
organ for the performance of a particular I 
function. Animals of low organization ere 
less specialized than those higher in the scale 
of being, and are older In geological date. As 
they riae, organa which were originally used 
to perform several functiona become more and 
more limited in their action, and consequently 
carry it out more effectively. Many causes 
have contributed to this end, one of the moat 
potent being natural selection. 

spec lal-ize (o as sh), v,t. A i. [Eng. 

special; -ise.) 

A. Transitive: 


* 1. To mention specially ; to apecify. 

“Our Saviour specializing and nominating tha 
place*.’*— Sheldon : Mirror of Antichrist, p. *6L 

2. To assign a specific use or purpose to; 
to devote or apply to a apacifio use or fuoo- 
tion. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w$l£ work, who, son ; mate, cub, ciire, quite, cur, r&le, full ; try, S jrrlan. so, oe = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 




I 
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B. Tntrans. : Tn devote one's aelf to a 
special or particular branch of studj\ 

Spec' ial-ly (C aa sh), adv. [Eng. special ; 
•ly. ] 

1. In an especial manner; particularly, 
especially. 

“ Persotu who wrw not specially intcrrated in a 
public bill very seldom petitioned P»rli*ineut. — 
lUacaulay: But. Eng., ch. xlx. 

2. For & special or particular purpose : as, 
a meeting specially summoned. 

■pgo -ial-tjf (c aa sh), s. [Tbs same word 
as speciality (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A particular point, matter, or thing ; 
a particular. 

“The specialties wherof do «o ferforth in the tint 
chapiter of this boke appe re.’ ‘—Sir T. Bore: Workes, 
p. 105. 

* 2. A special term or article in a contract. 

3. That property by which a person or 
thing ia specially characterized ; that to which 
a person devotes himself, and iu which he ia 
specially versed ; speciality. 

II. Law : A special contract ; an obligation 
or bond ; tha evidence of a debt by deed or 
instrument ; srach a debt is called a debt by 
specialty in distinction from simple contract. 

specialty-debts, a. pi 

Law : Bonds, mortgages, debts secured by 
writing nnder seal. 

spe'-cie (c as sh), >. [A pseudo sing, from 
species = money paid by tale, by confusion 
with Lat. specie, abl. sing, of species , as, paid 
in sjiecie — in visible coin.] Gold, silver, Ac., 
coined and circulated as a medium of com- 
merce and exchange ; hard money, coin ; in 
contradistinction to paper-money, as bank- 
notes, bills, Ac. 


aeries of individuals from a single pair, or 
from pairs exactly similar to each other, is 
in no case capable of proof. Darwin, in 
hia Origin q f Secies, says : “1 look at 
the term species as one arbitrarily given 
for the sake of convenience to a set of indi- 
viduals closely resembling each other, and 
that it does not essentially ditfer from the 
term variety, which ia givea to less distinct 
and more fluctuating forma " (ch. ii.). [Dar- 
winism.] That book popularized in England 
the idea of the mutability of apeciea, the chief 
factor in which Darwin believed to be Natural 
Selection, though hs afterwards modified his 
views to some extent as to its importance. Tha 
latest theory of the origin of species is that of 
Physiological Selection, propounded by Mr. 
W. G. J. Romanes, F.R.S., who holds that 
many species ha vs arisen ou account of varia- 
tions in the reproductive system, leading to 
some infertility with parent forms— mutual 
sterility being thus regarded as one of tha 
conditions , and not as one of the consequences 
of specific differentiation. ((Journal Linn. 
Soc.,Zool., July, 1886 ; see also Oscar Schmidt : 
Doctrine of Descent , ch. v.) 

2, Civil Law: Ths form or shape given to 
mste rials ; form, figure. 

3. Logic : A predicable that expresses ths 
whole essence of its subject in so far as any 
common term can express it. Ths names 
species and genus are merely relative, and 
the same common term may, in nns case, be 
the apeciea which is predicated of «n indi- 
vidual, and in another cass ths individual of 
which a species is predicated. Thna, tha in- 
dividual, George, belongs to ths logical apeciea 
man, whils man is an individual of the logical 
species animal. [Sfecific-difference.] 

“ The name of • species ia a more exteuriv* [i.e., 
compreheorivel but le»» full *od complete term then 
that of an individual . . . aioee the species may he 
predicated of each of tbeee.'— Whately : Logic, bk. it, 
ch. v.. I *. 


genus. Though wine differs from the other liquid* In 
that it is the juice of a certain iruit, yet thi« is hut a 

f eoeral or geuerick difference: for it does not dia 
jngubh wine from cyder or perry; the tpeciflck 
deference of wine therefore U it* pressure from the 
grape."— Watts : Logic. 

specific-gravity, s. [Gravity.] 
specific-heat, s. [Heat, a.] 
specific-legacy, s. 

Law: A bequest of a particular thing, as of 
a particular piece of furniture, specified and 
distinguished from all others. 

specific-name, s. 

Nat. Science: The scientific name by which 
ons species ia distinguished from another. 
Linnaeus introduced the binomial system of 
nomenclature, in which the first word is 
ths generic, and the second the specific name. 
Thus the lion and the wild cat both belong to 
the genus Felis, but ths specific name of tha 
first is le o, and of the second calus ; ths potato 
and the egg-plant both belong to the genns 
Solatium, but the specific name of the first ia 
tuberosum, and of tha second esculentum. In 
the trinomial system, sometimes adopted 
owing to the difficulty of distinguishing 
between varieties and species, the second 
nama is specific and the third varietal : as, 
Sciuru* (indicating ths genus) caniceps (tha 
species) pygerythrus (ths variety). 

specif -Ic-al, * ap2-$ir-ic-all, a. [Eng. 
specific : -al] Tha satua as Specific, A. (q.v.> 

spe-^if -ic-al-1^, adv. [Eng. specifical ; ■ ly .} 
In a speciflcmanner ; according to tha naturo 
or character of the apecies ; definitely, par- 
ticularly. 

“ Hero the intended punishment b expleined tpe- 
cijlcally."— Warburton: Divine Legation, bk. iv., | 6. 

spS- 9 if -ic-al-nSss, s. [Eng. specifical ; 
•ness.] Tha quality or state of being specifical. 


specie payments, t.pl Th© act or 

practice of discharging monetary obligations 
in coin only, if creditors so demaud. 

•pe’-cie? (c as sh), s. [Lat. = a look, appear- 
ance, kind, sort, from svecio = to look, to see ; 
8p. A Port, especie ; ltal. specie, specie.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Visible or aensible representation ; ap- 
pearance to the senses or mind ; seusibla or 
intellectual representation ; an image. 

” TboM pretty mirror* . . . trarumit th* species of a 
TaatoiMUeacy.”— Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. il.ter. a 

* 2. A public representation, spectacle, or 
exhibition ; a show. (Bacon.) 

3. A kind, a sort, a variety, a description : 
as, a species of wit, a species of cunning, Ac. 

* 4. Metal coined into a circniating medium ; 
coin, sj*ecie. [In Low Lat. species, from 
having the meaning of wares in general, came 
to mean valuables, precious goods, and tha 
like.] 

“ Rom* po**ee**d * moch greater proportion of th* 
dmiUtiug species of it* Urn* than any European city.” 
—Arbuiknot : On Coins. 

IL Technically: 

1. Biology: A somewhat ambiguous term 
used to denote a limited group of organisms, 
resembling each other, and capable of repro- 
ducing similar organisms, animal or vegetabls, 
as the cass may be. A apecies is defined by 
Eaeckel (Gen. Morphologic, ii. 359) as “ the s am 
of oil cycles of reproduction which, under 
similar conditions of existence, exhibit similar 
forms.” Linnaeus beld that all apeciea wers 
the direct descendants from and had the cha- 
racters of primevaliy created forms (Tot idem 
numeramus species quot in principio format sunt 
create), and in this ha was followed by thosa 
who accepted the first chapter of Genesis in a 
•trictly literal sense. Buffon and Cuvier, 
leaving the question of origin on one aide, 
held ths distinguishing marks of a apeciea to 
be similarity aod capability of reproduction. 
But besides varieties and races in various 
species of animals and plants, dimorphism, 
and in others trimorphism, exists, so that close 
similarity cannot be taken as a criterion, and 
ths value attached to external resemblances 
varies In the cass of different observers. At a 
later data was added the physiological defini- 
tion that all the individuals of every apecies 
were capable of producing fertile offspring, 
by intercrossing, whereas sexual intercourse 
between different species produced only sterile 
offspring or was actually infertile; and, al- 
though subject to exceptions, this definition 
is generally true. Ths descent of aay given 


4. Medicine : 

(1) A component part of a compound medi- 
cine ; a simple. 

(2) A compound powder of any kind. 

spe- 9 lf 4c, * 8pS-?ir-Ick, a. & s. [Fr. 

specific, from Lat. sj>ecificu$, from species = 
species, and facio=to make ; Sp. tspecifico; 
ltal. specifico .] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to, characterizing, or con- 
stituting a species ; possessing the peculiar 
property or properties of a thing which con- 
stitute its species, and distinguish it from 
other things : a9, ths specific qualities of a 
plant, tha specific differencs between virtue 
and vice, Ac. 

2. Tendiug or Intended to specify or par- 
ticularize,; definite, precise : as, a specific 
statement. 

3. Specified or particularized ; definite : as, 
a specific sum. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: Having a certain form or designa- 
tion observing a certain form ; precise. 

2. Med. : Acting upon soma particular 
organ more than upon others ; possessed of a 
peculiar efficacy in the cure of a particular 
disease. [B. 2.J 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something certain to effect 
tha purpose for which it is used ; an nnfailing 
agent or remedy. 

2. Med.: A remedy which possesses a 
peculiar efficacy in tha prevention or curs of 
a particular disease ; an nnfailing remedy. 

" Th* specfjlcks a»o*Hy prescribed in inch cue*.’- 

Wiseman : Surgery, bk. L, ch. t. 

specific-area, s. 

Biol. : The apaca over which any individual 
ia distributed. 

t specific-centres, a. pi. 

Biol.: Tha points at which particular 
species are supposed to hsva been created, 
according to those who believe that each has 
originated from a common stock. (Woodward.) 

specific-character, «. [Character, a, 

B. 2.] 

specific-difference, s. 

Logic : (See extract). 

** Sped lick-difference b that primary* ttribnt* which 

dietinguiehe* each species from ooe another, while 

they »t*nd ranked under the *aine general nature or 


• spe-^If'-J-cate, v.t. [Lat. specificatus, pa. 
par. of specifico, from species = species, and 
facio = to make.] To mark, note, show, nr 
designate the species nr the distinguishing 
particulars of a thing ; to specify. 

“ Aoy particular, specijlcating, concurrent, new im- 
perate act ot th* divine *peci*l providence."— Bale: 
Orig. Of Mankind, p. 4a 

sp&9-I-f I-ca’-tion, t. [Fr.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The act of specifying or determining 
by a mark or limit ; notation of limits. 

”Thb rpeci tear ion or limitation of the question, 
hinder* the dbjpoter* from wandering away from th* 
pTecbe point of enqairy.’’— Watts. 

2. The declaration or designation of par- 
ticulars ; particular mention. 

’* A specification of a few improvement* wlTl add 
bat little to the earn of my transgression*” — Knox t 
University of Oxford. 

3. A particular and detailed account; specif., 
a statement of particulars describing tns di- 
mensions, peculiarities, materials, Ac., of a 
work to be executed, as in architecture, civil 
engineering, building, drainage, or tha like. A 
person wishing to taka out a patent for any 
invention is required to furnish a specification 
of his invention, in which its nature must be 
particularly described. 

4. An article, item, or particular specified. 

• 5 . Specific character. 

" The »ciou give* goodne** to th* plant, «nd * speci- 
fication to the fruit." — Bp. Ball : Christ Mystical. 

H. Scots Law : The formation of a new pro- 
perty from materials belonging to another. 

sp$-9lf'-Jc-n£ss, s. [Eng. specific; -ness. J 
The quality or state of being specific. 


sp^9’-i-fjr, * spec-i-fie, v.t. [Fr. specifier, 
from Lat. specifico, only found in the pa. ]>ar. 
specificatus, from specificus = specific (q.v.) ; 
Sp. A Port, cspecificar ; ltal. specificare.] To 
mention or name specifically or distinctively ; 
to designate in words, so as to distinguish 
from anything else. 

” Tlie particular* are specified *t the coDcJtwlon.’’— 
Pope: Homer ; Odyssey. (Puetac.) 


spc 9 '-i-men, i. [Lat., from specio = to see, 
to look at.] 

1. A part or small portion of anything 
Intended to exhibit or illustrate ths kind or 
nature of the whole or of something not ex- 
hibited ; a sample. 


“ From the fragment# pick* 
Hi* specimen, if haply iutervdu'd 
With *pwklin| mineral." 


UUI| uuuciai* . . ... 

U * rvm/rtf/m hr ill. 


boil, b^; p4ht, cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 U 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L. 

-clan, -tlan = sham, -tion, -slon = shun ; '(Ion, -flon = shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, “die, Ac. = b$l* del* 
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speciology— spectacular 


2. An Illustration, an example, a sample, 
an instance. 

” They were perbap* the two mo*t remarkable 
specimen* that tha world oocld ahow of perverse 
absurdity."— JJacuulap : HUU ling., ch. xvL 

^ It is sometimes used adjectively : as, a 
specimen copy, &c. 

apecl-ol'-dgy (c as sh), s. [Eng. speci(e$); 
suff. -ology.] Ihe doctrine of species. 

* ipe-Ci-os’-i-ty (c as Sh), *. [Eng. specious; 

-tty.) 

1. A beautiful scene, spectacle, or show; 
beauty. 

2 The quality or atate of being specioua ; 
speciousness ; a specious show. 

” So great a glory as all tbe tpeciotillr* of the world 
oonld not equalise"— B. More ; On Godlineu, bk. iiL, 
eh. vL. $ & 

ape* -Cl OUS, a. [Fr. spicieux, from Lat. spe- 
cumis = beautiful, from specio — to see.] 

* 1. Beautiful; pleasing to the eye; tilr, 
ebowy. 

” A« sweet to the nnell as tpectous to tha eight.*— 
fuller: PUgah Sight, hit. UL, ch. it, I 5. 

2. Apparently right ; anperfidaHy fair, just, 
or correct; plausible ; appearing well at firet 
sight 

** It m * etu for which specious nam** and pre- 
text* might be found. " — Jfacu wia y : Sis'. £na „ ch. 
xir. 

* 3. Making a fair outward show. 

** I propose next to describe, the specious or decent 
man. By th* decent men, I mean him who govern* 
all hi* action* by appearance*." — Gilpin : Bormon*. 
▼oL L. eer. & 

«pe’-cious-iy, cwfr. [Eng. specious ; -fy.] In 
a spwiona manner; with a fair show or 
appearance ; plausibly ; with show of right 
or justice. 

** What may be *ald tpedowUp enough to persuade.* 
—Solingbroke : On Bistorp, let. &. 

«pe-dou* ness, a. [Eng. specious; -ness.) 

The quality or state of being specious ; fair or 
plausible appearance ; plans idleness. 

speck (IX * specke, * Gpekkc, s. TA.S. 
tpecca = a spot, marie Prom the same root as 
gpete (q.v.) ; ct Low Ger. spoken = to apot 
with wet; spakig ~ spotted with wet] 

1. A spot, a stain, a blemish ; a amnll place 
or anything which is discoloured with some 
foreign matter or subatauce, or is of a colour 
different to that of tbe maiu body. 

'* Th* bottom consisting of grey sand, with Mack 
speck*. "—A nton ; Yoyay*. bk. u., ch. vii. 

2. A minnte particle or patch. 

** Fir*t a speck, and then a vulture. 

Till the air U dark with pinion*?* 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, XiX. 

speck (2], s. put spek = fat] 

I. Blubber ; the fat of whales aud other 
mammalia. 

* 2. Bacon. 

speck-block, *. * 

A T o«f. .• A block used in stripping the blub* 
ber of s whale. Through it tbe epeck-fall, a 
purchase, is rove, the blncks be mg made feat 
to the blubber-gny. 

-speck falls, s. pL 

Naut. : The ropes of the speck -block (q.T-X 

Bpgck, v.t. [Speck, s.) To spot ; to mark or 
stain, as with apota or drops. 

** Of white, or bin#, or speck'd with gold.* 

Qop : To a Ladp, Epc It 

*p£c'-kle, a. [A dimln. of speck (IX s. (q.v.).] 

A little apeck or spot in anything of a different 
substance or colour to that of tbe thing itsell 
* An huge great serpent all with speckles plde." 

Spenser: Virpift Gnat. 

Spec-kle, v.t. [Speckle, a] To mark with 
speckles or small spota of a different colour 
to that of the ground or surface. 

spec kled (le as 9l),pa. par. ft a. [Spec- 
kle, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : Marked with specks or apec- 
klea; variegated with spots of a different 
colour to that of the ground or surface. 

" Turning fierce her speckled tails advaMuC' 

Spenser : P. q., L L 17. 

H. Ber. : Spotted over with another tinc- 
ture. 

speckled-beauty, a. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Cleora 
viduaria. 


speckled e my s, a 

ZooL : Emys bealii, about five inches long, 
a native of China. 

speckled-footman, a 

Entom : A British ursine moth, Eulepia 
Cribrum. 

speckled-yellow, *. 

Entom : A British geometer moth, Venilia 

maculata. 

speckled-yellow butterfly, e. 

Entom. : Lasiommata cegeria, a British but- 
terfly. The larva feeds on Triticum repens and 
other grasses. 

Spec klcd ness (le as el), a. [Eng speckled; 
-ness.) Tha quality or state of being speckled. 

Speck ljf, a, [Eng. speckle); -y.) 'Sacked, 
speckled. 

“Among them tbe breed of Plymouth Eocka, a 
speckly, oid-faahioned looking iwmV—Daiif Tmlegraph, 
Aot. 17, 1SIL 

speck - sion eer', spec - tion - eer / , a. 

[Speck (2), s.) In wbale-fishiug, the chief 
harpooner, who haa also the diivction of the 
entting operations in clearing the whale of its 
blnhberand bones. 

“The dignitary who ha* charge of th* etowage 1* 
known a* tho rpeetumeer. which * very *llght philo- 


* speckt, t . [Specht.) 

epees, specks, a. pL [See def.] A femiliar 
ahbreviatioo for spectacles (q.v.X 

“ Ha war* green tpect with « torto4M-ibcU rim." 

Barham ■ Ing. Legend * ; Knight A Ladp. 

* sp€c'-ta-ble, a. [Lat. spectabilis, from 
specto ~ to aee.] [Spectacle.] Visible, re- 
markable. 

“ 8och corner* whara direr* atnei* met, and so mor* 
spectable to many passauger*.”— Adame: Works, L KH. 

SpSc -ta, cle, * spek ta kel, a. [Fr. spec- 
tacle, from Lat spectaculum =r s abow, from 
specto = tc see, from spectum, aup. of specie — 
to aee ; Sp. espcctacuXo; ltal. spettacolo. ] 

L Literally ; 

1. A ahow ; & gazing-stock ; something ex- 
hibited to the view as eminently remarkable 
or unusual and worthy of epecia) notice; 
apecif., a pageant, a gorgeous or splendid 
ahow, an exhibition attractive to the eye. 

“ W* are mad* a spectacle unto th* world, and to 
angel* and to meo /— l Corinth, ir. L 

2. Anything seen ; a eight, a prospect 

. '* Necrwlodan wa* * spectacle at which the oldest 
aoldier* stood aghiuk"— Macaulay : Mu. £ng„ ch. xx. 

* 3. A glass through which to view objects. 

** PoYerte * spektakel is, as thioketh m«, 

1 hurgh which he may hi* *ery freudes *««.” 

Chaucer : C. T. t I.7W. 

4. (PI.): A familiar and invaluable optical 
Instrument used to assist or correct defects of 
vision. They are frequently also called eye- 
glasses, though properly this term la applied 
to spectacles which are merely fixed ou the 
nose. Spectacles consist of two oval or circu- 
lar lensea mounted in a light metal frame, 
composed of the bowa, bridge, and sides or 
temples. Tha frame is «o constructed as to 
rest on and adhere to the nose and temples, 
and keep the lensea in their proper position. 
Short sight is the habitnal accommoaation of 
the eyes for a distance less than thAt of ordi- 
nary vision, 80 that persona affected in this 
wsy only see very near objects distinctly. 
Its usual cause la a too great convexity of the 
cornea or of tbe crystalline lena ; the eye being 
too convergent, the focus, in place of form- 
ing on the retina, is formed in front, so that 
the lmags la indistinct It may be remedied 
by means of diverging glasses, which, in mak- 
ing the raya deviate from their common axis, 
throw the focus further back, and cause the 
image to be formed on the retina. Long sight 
la the contrary of short aight : the eye can 
aee distant objects very well, but cannot dis- 
tinguish those which are very near. Tha eye 
la not enffldently convergent, and hence the 
Image of objects is formed beyond tbe retina : 
but if the objects are removed further off, the 
image approaches the retina, and when they 
are at a suitable distance la exactly formed 
upon it, so that the objects are clearly seen, 
Ix>Dg aight is corrected by means of converg- 
ing lenaea. These glasses bring the rays 
together before their entrance ioto the eye, 
snd therefore, If the converging power is pro- 
perly chosen, the Image will be formed exactly 
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on the retina. Generally speaking, numbers 
are engraved on these glasses, which express 
their focal length in inches. The spectacles 
must be ao chosen that they are close to the 
eye, and that they make the distance of dis- 
tinct vision teo or twelve inches. (GanoL) 
Astigmatic vision la a defect of the eves In 
which the focus of the crystalline leus‘i« dif- 
ferent in different azimuths. Thos, if vision 
Is directed to a figure, as in the margin, in 
strong black lines and ou a larger scale, some 
of the lines may be seen 
sharply defined, while 
others are blurred. These 
defects can be remedied 
by spectacles in which 
thy focus differs in dif- 
ferent azimuths, and ex- 
treme cases have l*en 
known in which cylin- 
drical lenses (Le., ienses 
with no focus at all in one 
direction, hut a strong 
focus in aome other — 
a segment of a cylinder instead of a apliere) 
have been required. Astigmatism more than 
any other defect requires thorough study by 
an oculist, as the focus of the eyes is apt to 
be normal in aome directions, and this fiiaske 
It, while yet the vain effort to define the 
object in all parts causes constant distress and 
rain. There are also tinted, grav, or smoke- 
gray spectacles to protect sensitive eyes from 
too much light. Mere weakness of tbe eyes 
Is not benefited by spectacles, unless by the 
protective kind. Wire-gauze epectacles are 
used to exclude dust and ashes. Divided 
spectacles hava each lena composed of two 
semicircles of different foci neatly milted ; 
one half for looking at distant objects, the 
other for examining things near the eye. 
[GOOOLES, PERiaC0PIC-8PECTACI.ES.] 

IL Figuratively: 

* i. The eye ; the organ of vision. 

“ Bid mine eye* be packing with my heart. 

And called them blind and dusky spectacle* 

For losing ken of Albion * wished coast," 

Shakesp. : 2 llenry 17., ill 1 

2. (PL) : Anything which assists or aids the 
intellectual vision. 

* Bbakspeare was naturally learned : he reeded not 
the spectacles of books to read nature; he looked in- 
w*rds and found her thexT.• , — Hrpden: On Bramutick 
Poesp. 

spectacle maker, *. One who makes 

spectacles; specific., a member of the Spec- 
tacle-makera* Company, Incorporated in 1030. 

spectacle-snake, s. [Spectacled* 

COBSA.) 

sp$c'~ta-cled (le as el), a, [Eug .spectacle); 
-ed.) Wearing, or assisted by, apectaclea; 
having spectacles on the nose. 

* AH toogoes speak of him. aud tha bleared eight* 

Aw spectacled to aee him." 

Shakes?.: Coriolanu*. U. L 

spectacled-bear, «. 

ZooL: Ur rue ornatuz, about forty Inches 
long, from the mountainous regions of Chili. 
The general colour is black, but the animal 
has a light-coloured ring round each eye, not 
unlike a large pair of old-fashioned spectacles. 

spectacle d-cobra, a. 

ZooL : Any variety of Naja tripudians, in 
which the anectacle-bke markings on the 
hood are weii developed. The natives of 
India eay that these markings are more dis- 
tinct in the snakes that are met with in and 
near towns than in those which frequent tha 
open and hill country. 

spectacled - shrimp, *. [Skeletok- 

8CBEW.] 

8pectacled-stenoderm, *. 

ZooL : Stenoderma persplcillatum. from the 
West Indies, Guiana, and Brazil. It i« about 
four inchea In length, and from sixteen to 
twenty In wing expanse; fur light-brown, 
with a whitish arch over each eye. Called 
also Spectacled Vampire. 

spectacled-vampire, *. [Spectacled- 

STEXODERM.] 

speo-t&c -u-lar, a. [Lat. spectactd(um) — t 
spectacle (q.v.); Eng. adj. autf. -or,] 

1. Pertaining to, or of the nature of a spec- 
tael a or ahow. 

** Thi* spectacular anUod* la wall worth aeeing u * 
#tag» eurioaity.'— J*. James's Oaeette, Fab. a. IWT. 

* 2. Pertaining to apectaclea or glasses to 
assist vision. 
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*p2c'-t^nt» a. [Lat. spectans, pr. par. of 
specto = to look.] 

Her. : A terra applied to an animal “at 
gaze.” or looking forward ; sometimes termed 
“ in full aspect.’* Also applied to any animal 
looking upward with the oose heodwise. 


• spcc-ta'-tlon. s. [Lat. spectatio , from 
spedatus, j*a. par. of sjxcto = to look.] Regard, 
respect, look, appearance. 

" This ilmnie tpectation of the lungs is differenced 
from that which coucomitate* a pleurisy . Harvey : 
On Consumption. 

apcc-ta -tor, * spec -ta- tour, s. [Lat. 
spectator, from spedatus, pa. par. of specto = to 
look; Fr. spedateur ; Sp. espectador ; Ital. 
spettatorc.] Ona who sees or beholds; ona 
who looks on ; especially ona who is present 
at a show or spectacle. 

" Plays are feasts, 

Poets the cooks. end the spectator » guests j 

The actors, waiteas." Carew: Mcliavenanfi Play. 

• ep^C-ta-tor-i-al, a. [Eng. spectator ; -ial.) 
Of or pertaining to a spectator or spectators. 

M I must appeal to your spoctatorial wisdom."— 
Steel*: Spectator, No. 493. 

• spSo-ta’-tor- ship, *. [Eng. spectator ; 
•skip.) 

1. The office, quality, or position of a 
spectator. 

2. The act of beholding. 

••Thou stancTst i’ th‘ state of hanging, or of some 
death more long In spectatorship, and crueller in 
■offering." — Skakstp. : Coriolamu, v. 2. 


t apSc-ta -tress, # sp^o ta'-trix, e. [Eng. 
spectator; •ess; Lat. spectatrix.) A female 
•pectator or beholder. 

“ Spectatress both and spectacle, a sad 
And silent cipher." Cowper: Task, t 478. 


• spec -ter, *. [Spectre.] 


sp€c'-tra, $. pL [Spectrum.] 


spcc -tral, a. [Eng. spectre), spectrum); adj. 
suff. -ah] 


1. Of or pertaining to a apectra ; ghostlike, 
ghostly. 

" Above, the spectral (laden shone.* 

Longfellow: Excelsior. 


2. Partainiog to tha aolar or prismatic 
spectrum ; pertaining to apectra ; produced 
by tha aid of tha apectrum ; exhibiting tha 
hues of tiie prismatic apectrum. 


* sp£c-trftr-i-ty, s. [Eng. spectral ; -ity.) 
Anything of a apeetral nature. 

" Ghastly spectroHties prowling round him."— Car- 
lyle : Lift of Sterling, pt» L, ch. L 

spec-trai l^, udv. [Eng. spectral; -ly.] In 
a spectral or ghostly manner. 

•pSc'-tre (tr© as ter), #. [Fr., from Lat. 
spectrum, = a vision, from specto = to aea ; Sp. 
sspectro ; ItaL spettro .] 

1. Ord. Txing. ; An apparition, a ghost, a 
spirit ; the appearance of one who is dead. 

M Roused from their slumbers. 

In grim array the grisly spectres rise." 

Blair : The Crave. 

2. Entom. : Ona of the many popular namea 
of the Phasraidae (q.v.). 

spectre-bat, a. 

loot. : Vampyrus spectrum . [Vampire.] 

spectre-shrimp, «. [Skeuston-screw.] 

spcctre-tarsier, a. [Tarsiur] 


• spec'-tred (tred as terd), a. [Eng. spectre; 
-ed.] Haunted with spectres. 

" The spectred solitude of sleep.* 

Wolcott : P. Pindar, p. 44. 

•pSc-tro-lSg'-ic-?!, a. [Eng. spectrolog(y ) ; 
•ical.) # Of or pertaining to spectrology ; per- 
formed or determined by apectrology. 


spe C-tr O r-<5>-gjr, a. [Eng. spectrum, and Gr. 
Koy o? (logos) = a word, a discourse.] That 
branch of science which determines the con- 
stituent elements and other conditions of 
bodies by examination of their spectra. 


SpSc-trom'-e-tcr, s. [Eng. Spectrum , and 
meter.) 

Optics: This word is need in somewhat 
different though allied senses. It has beea 
applied to a micrometer or other apparatus 
applied to the eye-piece of a spectroscope for 
measuring the position nf the lines. But it 
is now very generally used as a substitute for 
spectroscope, tha word being applied to that 
better class of instruments which are fitted 


up for measuring and determining with great 
exactness the position of the lines In the 
spectra examined, and the qualities of prisms 
as regards refractive and dispersive power. 

Bpec'-tro-soope, *. [Lat. spectrum, and Gr. 
cicoTreui (skopeo) — to see.] 

Optics: An instrument for observing spec- 
tra, or for spectrum analysis. With a single 
glass prism, tha few most prominent lines in 
a solar spectrum may be seen, by using a 
narrow alit to admit the light, which was tha 
first great improvement made upon Kewtnn’a 
experiment, aince a hole or wide alit givea 
confusion of effect. The aecond great im- 
provement was to placa a collimating lena 
behind the alit at ita focal distance, whereby 
all the raya from tha slit become a parallel 
bundle before passing through the prfam. 
Finally, a ainall teleacopa waa mounted be- 
hind the prism, to magnify and define the 
image thus obtained. Tha whole arranged on 
a table, with mcana of adjusting tha collimat- 
ing and eye-tnbes at ilia proper angles with 
tha prism, forms tha ordinary single-prism 
Spectroscope. Further priams may be added 
to increasa the dispersion, and as many as 
eleven have been used, but it is more usual to 



employ half tha total number, and having 
sent the raya once through their lower portion, 
to reflect tham back again through tha upper 
ends, thus using each priara twice. Arrange- 
ments are often added for throwing tha image 
of a micrometer acale upon the apectrum 
[Spectrometer], or a re fl acting prism may ha 
placed over half of the alit to reflect the aolar 
apectrum into the instrument for comparison 
with tha ona undor observation. It is in this 
way that apectra are compared with tha solar 
linaa, which are carefully mapped, and form 
tha atandard of reference. By combiniog 
priama of different refractive and dispersive 
powera, a strong epectrum may be obtained 
without deflection. Such priama may be 
contained in quite a small tubs with alit and 
leoa, and ara called Direcfc-viaion Spectro- 
scopes, which are much used for microscopic 
observation. Instruments specially fitted for 
tha pnrpose are called Star Siiectroscnpea, 
and there are also special Sun Spectroscopes, 
such being necessarily different in practical 
details from ordinary or Chemical Spectro- 
scopes. Of late years, it has become very 
usual to employ lh8 apectra from diffractinn- 
gratinga instead of prisma. Tha higher-order 
apectra thus produced are very pure, aad have 
tha advantage of giving tha linea !n the true 
position due to their relative wave-lengths 
alone, whilst priams compress soma grtraps 
of linea, and extend others, according to the 
peculiar dispersion of tha glass. Spectro- 
scopes thus constructed ara called Grating 
Spectroscopes. 

spec-tro-scop-Io, spSo-tr&scop'-Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. spectroscopic) ; -ic, -ical.) Of or per- 
taining to the spectroscope or spectroscopy. 

“ Huf?gin« ha* applied spectroscopic observation to 
the determining of the proper motion of the heavenly 
bodice."— Knight : Diet. Mechanics, at. Spectroscope. 

8pSo-tr$-sci>p’-Io-al-l^, adv. [Eng. spectro- 
scopical ; -Jy.] In a spectroscopic manner ; by 
means of tha spectroscope. 

M Variou* portion# of the plants were redneed to 
ashes, and 'tested spectroscopically for lithium.”— 
Leisure Hour, Jan., 1886, p. 68. 

8p£c-tros'-c6-pi8t, s. [Eng. spectroscope) ; 
-ist.) Ona who uses the spectroscope ; ona 
who Is skilled in spectroscopy. 

SpSc-tri>s'-C&-ptf, s. [Eng. spectroscope) ; 
- y.\ That branch of acienca which is con- 
cerned with tha use of tha spectroscope and 
with spectral analysis. 

gpSc'-tnim (pi. • speo-trtimp, spec- 
tra), s. [Lat = an appearance, image, ap- 
parition, apectre (q.v.^J 


# 1. Ord. Lang. ; A apectre. 

" Lav.vtar puts solitariness e main Cause of such 
spectrum* or apparitions ."— Burton : Anut. of Melan- 
choly. pt ilt, f 4, p. 2. 

2. Optics : The coloured Image or images 
produced when the rays from any source of 
light are decomposed or dispersed by refrac- 
tion through a prism. It has been proved 
that whiteness ia simply a totality of effect 
produced by the simultaneous effects of many 
colours falling at once upon the retina. It 
has been shown [Refraction] how a Loam of 
light is deflected on meeting at any inclina- 
tion tha surface of & denser medium, and it 
ia obvious that by using a prisin with two 
inclined surfaces, the besm may be perma- 
nently deflected. It is fonnd that each differ- 
ent colour, representing a different length of 
wave, is differently refracted by the priam, 
or has its own special index of refraction ; 
hence, tha prism separates or spreads out, in 
order, according to their refrangihility.all the 
different colours of which the beam ia com- 
posed. Thia appearance is the Spactrum of 
that particular light. Solids or liquids heated 
to incandescence— as the particles of aoot in a 
candle- flame— always yield an unbroken band 
of colours shading into ona another; this is 
called a continuous apectrum. Incandescent 
gasea generally yield lines or bands only, and 
this is a line or banded apectrum. When 
portions of what would have been a continuous 
apectrum ara intercepted or cut out by an in- 
tervening raadium, this ia called an absorption 
spectrum. Besides the waves of such & length 
aa cause visnal affecta, there are many more 
beyond tha red at one end of the apectrum and 
tha violet at the other, which produce powerful 
chemical and heating effects. This portion 
ia sometimes called the Invisible S]»ectrum, 
sometimes described aa tha Ultra-red or Ultra- 
violet si>ectrum. Its length greatly exceed a 
that of the visible apectrum, and it is found 
to comprise linea and bands precisely ana lo- 
gons to thosa occurring in the luraiaou© 
portion. [Spectrum-analysis.] 

spectrum-analysis, s. 

Physics A Chem. : The determination of the 
Chemical composition, tha physical condition, 
or both, of any body by tha Spectrum (q.v.> 
of tha light which it emita or suffers to pasa 
through it, under certain conditions. For 
auch determioatinna an instrument ia used 
called the Spectroscope (q.v.), which em- 
ploys tha light passing through a very 
narrow alit, and, by using more priama than 
ona, disperses or separates tha colours a great 
deal more than ona prism alone can do. The 
Human eye is totally unabla to judge of the- 
real component colours of any light presented 
to it ; not only does a mixture of all coloura 
appear white, but ao do many simple pairs 
of colours ; and, similarly, two apparently 
similar shades of colour may be quite differ- 
ently constituted, tha one being perhaps a pure 
colour, whila the other is really a compound. 
Tha prism never errs, but rigidly sorts out 
any light presented to it into all the separate 
wave-lengths of which it is composed, each 
one having ita own invariable place in the 
spectrum of a beam of ideal white light. 

Avast masa of commercial spectrum analysis 
consists of tha study of aimpla Absorption 
spectra. Most of tha colour we aee around 
us ia really of tha nature of a shadow ; the 
coloured body absorbs amongst its molecules 
many of tha constituent raya of tha white 
light which falls upon it, and the colour we 
see consists of the remainder. It is the same 
with colonred transparent bodies ; a red glasa 
does not turn all tha light into red, hut simply 
stops or absorbs all the rays except those 
which maka up tha red. Thia is shown by 
apectrum analysis of the light which has 

g assed through any auch body, or been re- 
ected from it ; various dark banda are cut 
out of tha white-light apectrum. If glass 
cells ara filled with various coloured fluids, 
aod interposed between tha alit of the spec- 
troscope and some source of light which givea 
a complete continuous spectrum, tha varioua 
bands cut out ara observed. These banda 
are invariable for the same substance, in the- 
same atate— i.e., of dilution or otherwise— 
and hence we bava an analysis which is very 
powerful aa regards adulteration. Thus, an 
alcoholic solution with a decoction of log- 
wood, &c., can ba made up so as to precisely 
imitate to the eye the colour of port wine. 
But tha spectroscope cannot be bo cheated ; 
tha apectrum of port wina cannot be Imitated 
by aoything elae ; though the visual total 
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may appear the same, the prism will aort out 
tha imitation with different constituents. 
It has been found that up to a certain age 


even the year of the vintage can be thus 
determined. So, again, healthy blood gives 


a qnita different absorption spectrum from 
blood poisoned hy carbonic oxide. The prism 


is thua used daily to test the validity of many 
commercial products. It should be observed 
that numerous apparently clear and colourless 
aubstancea ahow very strong absorption 
bands, e.g. t solutions of didynium. 

Anal>sls of the raya emitted by luminous 
bodies throws light upon both their chemical 
constitution and physical condition. A aolid 
or liquid substaoce heated to a high tempera- 
ture givea a continuous apeetrum. [Spec- 
trum.) It first becomes red, representing tha 
slowest vibrations as taken up by its mole- 
cules. Gradually the yellow, green, and. 
finally, blue rays are added as quicker and 
more energetic vibrations are imported, till it 
becomes a whits or even bluish colour, but 
tha epectrum is always cootinuona ao far as 
it goes. Therefore a continuous epectrum ie 


presumptive proof of tha body being in a aolid 
or liquid state. On tha other hand, every 


substance heatad sufficiently to become lu- 
minous aa gas or vapour, when at a low 


S ressure, gives a spectrum of bright llnea or 
ands only. It is this localization which 


causes the colour of tha flania ; and the spec- 
trum of each of the known elements ia eo well 
recognized, that new lines ara proofs of the 
presence of aorne unknown chemical element, 
several of which have been discovered in thia 
manner. Thus tha spectrum of the vapour of 
a substance, when ignited in the electric arc 
or in a vacuum tube, ia another searching 
method of chemical analysis. It is found, 
however, that as the density is increased, tha 
lines in the apeetrum of a luminous gas are 
widened or thickened. Gradually theaa 
widened b&nda approach each other, until, at 
a great pressure, tha spectrum becomea con- 
tinuous. This is intelligible on tha hypothesis 
that in rarefied gasea the molecules are free 
to give their own peculiar periods of vibra- 
tion, but that as they are crowded together 
they are hampered, and the vibrations and 
enconntera modified into other periods, until 
4 at last the complex vibrations of a aolid ara 
produced, and give tha complete or continuous 
spectrum. Thus tha nature of the spectrum 
— say of a gaseous nebula— gives us iufonna> 


tion not only of the composition, but of tha 
physical condition of tha gas. 


Another wide department of research was 


opened hy the study of the epectrum of tha 
"" ~ ' thi 


aun. To Newton this appeared continuous; 


but when it was made pure by more dispersion 
nd to be 


and the use of a slit, it was fauna . __ 

crossed by countless dark lines, thousands of 
which have been mapped. On the faca of it, 
these appeared to show absorption of sonic 
kind ; while tha foundation or continuous 
epectrum must be due to either incandescent 
solid, liquid, or at least very dansa gaseous 
matter. It was aoon discovered that two of 
the moat distinct dark lines (called D lines) 
acrosa the yellow portion were exactly coinci- 
dent with the two bright yellow lioea given 
by incandescent sodium vapour; and Prof. 


Stokes, in 1852, pointed out tha probable 


cause of this, in the molecules taking up or 


absorbing all vibrations of their owo peculiar 
period which reach them, just as & tmiing- 


pei 

for 


fork will respond to ita own note anng to it. 


Kirchhoff verified this, proving experiment- 
interposi ’ * ' 


ally that aodium flame interposed before tha 
slit of a bright aolar spectrum, darkened the 
D lines. Most of the other dark lines of the 
aolar apeetrum were afterwards identified 
with the bright lines of the vapours of various 
elements ; aod thus waa proved the fact that 


the incandescent photosphere of tha aun is 
surrounded by a highly -heated, but atill by 


comi*arison cooler, atmosphere containing 
hydrogen, sodium, iron, and many other sub- 
stances. Subsequently, by suitable arrange- 
ments, the bright lines of this external at- 
mosphere were obtained at the edge of the 
aun*a disc. Tha chemistry and condition of 
the etare were rapidly studied in tha same 
way, with the result of discovering very in- 


teresting resemblances, and in manv cases 
still more interesting and marked differences 


between their condition and that of the aun. 


In this way, for instance, when a great ia- 
' tha 


crease in tha brilliancy of the variable star 
t Corome was observed in May, 1886, the 
spectroscope showed ita usual absorption 


spectrum to be crossed by a *w bright lines, 
as in the figure; aod thus the phenomenon 
was clearly traced to some almost inconceiv- 
able outburst of glowing hydrogen, as was 
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also tha “ new star” which appeared in Cyg- 
nua io 1876. In another star there is an abun- 
dant quantity of tlio metal tellurium, which 
cannot be traced in our sun, and is only 
present in exceedingly email quantities in our 
aarth. 

Still further : the apparent colour or wava- 


leDgth of any giveo ray apparently dejienda 
aimply upon the rate at which the etln 


hereal 


waves beat npoo the retina. If the source of 
light he approaching rapidly enough, this 
rata will obviously l>e increased, the effect of 
which will be to maka that ray of Apparently 
higher refrangibility, or nearer a blue colour. 
In aound ws get exactly the 6ame effect, if a 
whistle eouods while two trains are approach- 
ing; the pitch rises till the whistle ia opposite 
a hearer iu the other train, and then aa rapidly 
falls as it recedes. Now it is found that well- 
knowo groups of linea ara thua aliifted iu the 
case of certain atara ; and thua it ia absolutely 
determined that they are approaching or re- 
ceding from the solar ayatem at the rate of ao 
many miles per second. In exactly tha aame 
way tha speed of up-rushes and down-rnahea 
of tha glowing hydrogen during aolar atorms 
has been determined. 

Spectrum anaiyaie has finally led to a 
theory, or speculation of capital importance, 
concerning the so-called “elements." Tha 
spectra of compounds are as characteristic 
as those of what are called elements; but 
as tha temperature of tha luminous vapour is 
increased, thia apeetrum breaka up, as it 
were, into the linea of the elements them* 
aelves. Where tha vapour is known to be 
“dissociated,** as it is termed, at a certain 
temperature, there is simultaneously amarked 
and audden change in ita spectrum. Now it 
ia found that aven at temperatures produced 
io our laboratories theepectra of tha so-called 
elements themselves go through analogous 
changes as tha temperature is raised, giving 


apparently similar reason to believa that they 
'hen break * ' ‘ 




then break np into atill eimpler elements. In 
the far greater heat of the aun’a chromo- 
aphere there ia much more evidence of tills 
process going on, and there is one strong Una 
n particular wnfch has never been identified 
with any element known on earth. It fur- 
ther appears, that unless we are to suppose 
ao amount of impurity hardly poaaibla, dif- 
ferent elements are capable at certain high 
temperatures of giving rise to certaia coinci- 
dent lines ; and from these and other collated 
facts, auch as an ascertained relation between 
the atomic weight of an element and the posi- 
tion of ita lines in the spectrum, it ia now 
held to he probable that the so-called elements 
are tbemselvea compounds, which at a certaia 
temperature are broken up into much fewer 
elements, or possibly into one. Tills conclu- 
sion is one or the latest results of apeetrum 
analysis. 


SpSc-U-lar, a. [Fr. speculaire, from Lat. 
specularis = pertaining to a mirror, from 
speculum = a mirror, from specie = to look at.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the qualities of a mirror or look- 
ing-glass ; having a smooth reflecting surface. 

** The ohject to our ewe served lor a specular body, 
to reflect tb*t colour to tbs eye.**— Boyle: Works, 1. 60 S. 

* 2. Aaaiating the eight by means of optical 
properties. 

" Thy specular orh 
Apply to well -directed kernel* : lo 1 
lu each observe the slender thread* 

01 Ant-begiuniug trees.” Philips: Cider, L 

* 3. Affording a wida view or prospect 

** Look once more ere we leave this tpeeutor mo a at/* 
Milton : P. R., iv. 23«. 

IL Jlfin. ; Presenting a smooth and brilliant 
surface, which reflects light like a mirror. 

specular-iron, specular iron-ore, s. 

Jlffn. : A bright ahining crystallized variety 
of Haematite (q.v.). 


sp ec-u-Iar'-l-a, s. [Lat. specu la ris - per- 
taining to a mirror; speculum — * mirror. 
Named on accouut of tha brightness of the 
flowers when in sunshine.) 


Bot . ; A genus of Campanula*, reduced bv 
Sir J. Hooker to a sub-geDus of Campanula. 


Corolla rotate ; capsule fusiform, angled, 
opening by slita beneath the calyx limb. 


opening Dy snta Deneatfi the calyx limb. 
Specularia ( Campanula ) hybrida has the 
corolla inside blue, outside lilac. It is wild 
io England, but in Scotland only a colonist. 
S, (C.) Speculum and Sjncularia pentagonia 
have been used in aalads. 


spec'-u-late, v.i. & t. [Lat specu latus, pa. 
par. of specu lor — to behold, from specula — • 
watch-tower.] 

A. Intransitive: 


1. Ord. Lang. ; To consider a subject bj 
turning it over in the mind, and looking at h 
from various points of view ; to meditate ; tc 
ravolve in the mind ; to theorize. 

“ By merely speculating upon the Uw* of penpe* 
tire. — Marrow : Sermons, voE 111., *er. X 

2. Comm. : To purchase goods, stocks, ot 
any other commodity, in the expectation o* 
a rise in price, and of selling the goods to an 
advantage by reason of auch advance ; to 
engage in speculation. (Frequently used of 
engaging in unsound or hazardous business 
transactions.) 

* B. Trans. ; To consider attentively ; to 
examine. 

“ Man was not meant to gape, or look upward, but 


spec-u-la'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. specula* 


tionem, accus. of spec til at io, from speculatus, 
pa. par. of speculor =. to view, to contem- 


plate ; Sp. speculacion; Ital. especulo rione,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• I. The act of viewing or looking on ; view ; 
examination by the eye. 


“ We upon thi* mountain’* basU by 
Took «tand for idle speculation.” 

Shaketp. : Henry F„ tv. 1 

• 2. Power of sight ; vision. 


“ Thou hast no speculation to those eye* 
Which thou dost glare with." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, HI 4 


3. Mental view of anything in its various 
aspects and relations ; intellectual examina- 
tion ; contemplation, meditation. 

** Whatever prefereoc* therefore. In speculation, be 
might give to the republican fonw, lie could uot, with 
these principle*, be practically aa enemy to the govern 
ment of king*. — Horsley : Sermons, vol. iiE, «er. 44 
(App.) 

4. A train of thoughts formed by medita- 
tion ; tha conclusions at which the mind 
arrives by meditation orspeculatioo ; a theory. 


" To his speculations on the** (objects be gave ths 
lofty name of the Oracles of Reasoa. , ‘--4fac« ulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xlx. 


5. That part of philosophy which ia neither 
practical nor experimental. 

6. Io the same sense as II. 2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cards: A gams at cards, tha leading 
principle of which la tha purchase of an an* 
known card, on tha calculation of Its probabia 
value when known ; or of a known one, on 
the chanca of no better appearing in the 
course of the game, a portion of tha pack 
not being dealt. 

2. Commercial: 


(I) The act or practice of buying goods, 1 
stock, Ac., or of incurring extensive risks, 
with a view to an increased profit or success 1 


io trada ; the buying of goods, aharca, stocks, 
ble co 


or any other purchasable commodity, in ex- 
pectation of a riaa in the market, and thus 


securing a gain to the buyer, or of selling 
oodif 


commodities in the expectation that prices 
will fall, and that thus the seller will be ebls 
to buy similar commodities back again at a 


lower price. The term is generally nsed with 
degree of disapprobation. 


aorna degree of diaapproha 

“ Speculation, we fe*r, 1* inherent iu the bunuui 
coo»tltutlon. xnd All that we c*u *»y oa the *ubject t* 
not likely to pat * *top to W'—Chambert Journal, 
Feh. 30, ISM, p. 623. 

(2) A single act of speculation; a commer- 
cial or other business transaction entered into 
in the hope of large profits. 


spSo'-u-lat-fat, s. [Eng. speculate); •«.) 
Oua who apeculatea or forma theories ; a 
theorist ; a speculator. 


“ Frv*h oontldeore the tpcculaiist take* 

From ev'ry bxLr-bnuci d prowlyte he make*.' 

Cowper: Progress of Error. WE 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, W9U, work, whd, son; mute, c&b, cure, quite, cur, riilo, ffili; try, Syrian, m, ee = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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sp^c -u-l^-tive, a. [Fr. speculatif from I At. 
spcculativus ; Sp. & Port, cspeculativo ; Ital. 
speculative), specolativo .] 

j. Given to speculation or theorizing ; con- 
templative. 

“ Then vu oo region of the globe, no walk of specu. 
lath* or of active life, Io which Jesuits were not to be 
loond .”— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. vL 

2. Pertaining to, involving, or formed by 
speculation ; theoretical, Ideal ; not verified 
by fact, experiment, or practice. 

** That then an all io all, three speculative rcienoee, 
distinguished by their several object*, physiology, the 
pun mathematics, and theology or metaphyaica. 
Cud worth : Intell. System, p. 415. 

* 3. Pertaining to, or affording sight or 
prospect. 

“ Fond of the speculative height. 

Thither he wings his airy flight." 

Cow per; The Jackdaw. 

•4. Watching, prying. 

“My speculative and offleed instruments." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1. X. 

5. Pertaining to or given to speculation in 
trade ; engaged in speculation ; speculating. 

“The speculative merchant exercises no one regular, 
established, or well-kuowu branch of business."— 
Smith : Wealth of Potions, bit. L, ch. x. 

6. Of the nature of a speculation in trade ; 
hazardous, riaky : as, & speculative business or 
transaction. 

ipSc’-u-la-tJve-l^, adv. [Eng. speculative; 

- h •] 

1. In a speculative manner; with specula- 
tion, theory, contemplation, or meditation ; 
contemplatively. 

** I have discoursed more speculatively than ’tls fit 
io a book that is designed for common use and edifica- 
tion."— Scott : Christian Life. (Pref.) 

2. Ideally, theoretically; in theory only, 
not in practice ; not practically. 

"For conscience . *. . signifies, speculatively, the 
]adgment we pass of things upon whatever principles 
we chance to biwe ." — \) arburton : Comment, on Pope's 
Essay on Man. 

3. In the way of speculation in trade. 

BpSc'-u-la-tlvo-nees, s. [Eng. speculative; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being specula- 
tive ; the state of consisting in speculation 
only. 

ap^c'u-la tor, s. [Lat.] 

* 1. One who watches ; a watcher, a look- 
out. 

“All the boat* had one speculator, to give notice 
a hen the fish approached."— Broome: (hi the Odyssey. 

2. One who speculates or theorizes ; a 
ipeculatist, a theorist. 

“The famous men of war have fought, 

The famous speculators thought. 

Matthew Arnold; Bacchanalia, 11. 

3. One who speculates in trade; one who 
buys or sells with a view to a large profit. 

'* Aa old men. who bad been a large speculator In 
his early day*. — Chambers' Journal, Feb. SO, 1885, 
p. 833. 

• 8p£c-u-la-tor-^ f a, [Eng. speculate); 
- ory .] 

1. Exercising oversight ; overseeing. 

“My privileges are an nhiqnitary or clrcmnambn. 
latory. tpecutatory. Interrogatory, redargutary immu- 
nity over all the privy lodgings."— Carew; Ccelum 
Britannicum. 

2. Intended or adapted for viewing or watch- 
ing. 

" Speculotory ontpost* to the Akeman Btreei" — 
T. W orton : Hist. Kidding ton, p. 68. 

3. Speculative. 

•apec-u-list, s. [Eng. speculate); -ist.] An 
observer, a speculator. 

sp£c'-u-lum, s. [Lat. = a mirror.] 

* L Ord . Lang. : A mirror, a looking-glass. 

"A rough and coloured object mar *«rve for a 
speculum, to reflect the artificial rainbow ." — Boyle ; 
On Colours. 

IL Technically: 

1. Astron. <6 Optics : A concave mirror of 
m«tal, especially one used as a reflector in a 
reflecting telescope. 

2. Bat. : Prismatocarpus Speculum. 

3. Ornith. : A spot or patch, usually of 
brilliant colours, and metallic or iridescent, 
ms on the wings of many of the Anatidse, the 
eyes in the peacock’s tail, &c. 

4. Surg. : An instrument fordilating certain 
passages of the body, in order to admit of ex- 
aminations or access of instruments for opera- 
tion. Speculnras are known by their con- 
struction, as bivalve, four-bladed valve, &c., 
or by tha part of the body to which they are 
8pplicable, as, anal, nasal, vaginal, &c. 


speculum-forceps, s. 

Surg. : Long, slender forceps, used for 
dressing wounds or operating on parts not 
accessible except through epeculums. 

speculum-metal, s. 

Chem. : An alloy of tin and copper, with a 
small proportion of metallic arsenic. Other 
alloys are of copper, tin, and zinc, or of anti- 
mony and tin. 

sped, pret . & pa. par. of v. [Speed, v.] 

* spede, v.i, & t . [Speed, v.] 

•spede-ful, a. [Speedful.] 

* speece, s. [Species.] Kind, sort, species. 


spec 9I1, * s peach, * speche, s. [ For spreche , 
from A.S. sptfc , later form of sprih, from 
sprecan— to speak (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. 
spraak; Ger. sprache.] 

1. The faculty of speaking, or of uttering 
articulate sounds or words ; tiie faculty or 
power of expressing thoughts by words or 
articulate sounds ; the power of speaking. 

"There 1« none comparable to the variety ot In- 
structive expression* by speech, wherewith man alone 
1* endowed, for the communication of him thought*." 
— Bolder : On Speech. 

2. The act of speaking; utterance of 
thought. 


* I, »lth liberty of speech implored 
And humble deprecation, thus replied.* 

Milton; P. L., viiL 977. 


• 3. The act of speaking with another; con- 
versation, talk. 


“ He desires some private speech with yon.* 

Shakes p. : Measure for Measure, 111. 

4. That which Is spoken ; words, as ex- 
pressing ideas ; language. 

“0 goode Ood t how gentil and how kind 
Ye aemed by your speche and your vieageu* 

Chaucer: cVT^ 8,72ft. 

*5. Anything said or spoken ; an observa- 
tion expressed In words; a remark, talk, 
common saying. 

“ Here 1* speech that Scaltetn* 1* to make the next 
Latlu icrmon."— Bales : Remains; To Sir Jh Carlton 
(Hot., 1518). 

• 6. A particular language, u distinct from 
others : a dialect, s tongue. 

“ The beet of them that *peak thl* speech.’ 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 1 

7. A formal discourse delivered in public ; 
an oration, an harangue. 


* apeech-crler, a. One who hawked 
about printed sccounts of the executions and 
confessions (when any was made) of criminals, 
particulars of murders, &c. 


speech day, s. The periodical (generally 
annual) day for delivering prizes in schools, 
when exercises are recited by the pupils. 

speech - maker, a. One who makes 
speeches; one who speaks much in public 
assemblies. 


spe^h, v.i. A t . [Speech, •.] 

A. Intrans , : To make a speech ; to apeak, 
to harangue. 

"And were yon tuppoeed to hare the tongue* of 
angel* and archangel* torpeeeA it in your behalf, their 
word* wouid have oo weight 1 "—Pyle; Sermons, li. 434. 

B. Trans, : To make speeches to. 

M Your lord*hIp having speeched to death 
Some hundred# of your fellow-men," 

Moore ; Fudge Family, lett. IL 

Spee9h -ful, a. [Eng. speech, s. ; -/uKi).] 
Speaking; full of talk; loquacions ; hence, 
expressive. 


“ Do*t thou *eo the speechful eyne 
Of the fond and faithful creature f" 

Blackie: Lays of Highlands, Ic., p. M. 


speech- 1 - fl-ca'-tlon, s. [Eng. speechify; 
•cation.} The act or habit of speechifying or 
making many apeeches. 


spee9h‘-f-fi-er, a. [Eng. speechify ; -er.] 
One who speechifies; one who is fond of 
making speeches. 

"A county member ... i* liked the better for 
not being a speechiji*r, n —Q. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, 
oh. xliv. 


8pee9h'-I-fy, v.i. [Eng. speech; l connect., 
and suff. •fy.] To make a speech or many 
apeeches ; to harangue ; to he fond of speak- 
ing. 

" When *he tell* Mr. Brooke that he la tore to make 
a fool of hlmeelf if he goes speechifying for the radi- 
cal*."— Brit ish Quarterly Review. lviL 427. (1875.) 

* speech'-lhg, s. [Eng. speech; -ing.] The 
act of making a speech. 


spe^h'-less, * speche -les, * speche - 
lesse, a. [Eng. speech ; -less.] 

L Destitute of 'the faculty of speech; un- 
able to speak ; dumb, mute. 

“ He that never hear* a word spoken, it I* oo wonder 
he remaiu* speechless ; aa any one rnuit do. who from 
an infant should be bred up among mute *. 1 — Bolder: 
On Speech. 

2. Unable to speak for a time ; temporarily 
dumb. 

"Speechless he •tood." Milton • P. L., lx. 8*4. 

* 3. Silent ; undisturbed by a voice or sound. 

" In the great, myetorioti* darkoen* 

Of the speechless dey* that #h*ll be 1" 

Longfellow ; Hiawatha, xir. 

• 4. Silent, taciturn. 

M Tho*e whom speechless or eeotentiou* gravity 
might not only displease.*— Seeker ; Sermons. roL L, 
*er. 10. 

SpeC9h'-1^88-l^, adv . [Eng. speechless; 4y.) 
So as to be unable to speak : as, speechlessly 
drunk. 


spee9h'-less-ness, * speech e-les-nesse, 

s. [Eng. speechless; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being speechless ; muteness. 

" Palenease of the face, the memory confused, tpeedie- 
lesnesss, cold smo&t*."— Bacon : Hist. Life t Death. 


* 8pe69h-mAn, * speach man, a. [Eng. 

speech, s., end man.] A spokesman. 

“ The Muscouita doo write vnto 8. Nichola* to be • 
speach man for him that is hurled."— B oli nsfud; Deter, 
of Britain*, ch. lx. 


speed, * spede, * sped-en, v.i. & t [A.S. 

spidan (pa. t. spedde); cogn. with Dut. spaeden ; 
Low Ger. spoden, spuden , spoden; Ger. sputen 
= to hasten, to ad vance quickly.] [Speed, s. ] 
A, Intransitive: 


* 1. To succeed, to prosper; to advance in 
one's purpose or enterprise ; to have success. 

“ Spar hit flat and thou «b*lt sped e the betere.” 
Piers Plowman, p. 89. 

2. To fare ; to have any fortune, good or ill ; 
to succeed, well or ill. 

^'Yoo^hall know how I speed."— Shakesp. : Merry 

3. To make haste ; to advance or move with 
celerity. 


“ Well h*ve we speeded, and o’er hill and dale . . . 

Cut thorter many a leagued Milton : P. R., ILL MT. 

4. To pass quickly. 

" Year* had rolled on, and fast they sped away." 

Byron : Lara, L 4. 

* 5. To be expedient. (Used impersonally.) 

**Jf it behoneth to have glorie It spedith not,"— 
Wy cliff e : 2 Corynth. xll. L 

B, Transitive: 


1. To favour; to make prosperous; to 
prosper. 

“ Heaven *o speed me in my time to come." 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives, ill. 4. 

* 2. To advance, to promote. 

“The! accomplishes and aperfen the deedea of hi* 
thought"— CAaurer.* Boecius, bk. v. 

* 3. To despatch ; to send away quickly or In 
haste ; to hasten, to hurry. 

" Where i# Moontjoy, th e h erald f Speed h I m h once." 

Shakesp. : Benry F. t ill 8. 

* 4. To hasten, to hurry ; to put into quick 
motion ; to accelerate, to expedite. 



• 5. To hasten to a conclusion ; to carry 
through ; to execute. 

" Judicial acta are all tho«* writlngi and matter* 
which relate to judicial proceeding#, and are sped in 
open court at the instance of one or both of tb* par- 
ti «*.“—Aylifft : Par erg on. 

* 6. To help forward ; to hasten, to assist. 

M Fropition* Neptnno ateered their coura* by night 

With rising galea, that sped their happy flight?* 
Dry den. {Todd.) 

7. To dismiss with good wishes or kindly 
services. 


“ Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest." 

Pope: Bomer ; Odyssey tv. 88. 

* 8. To bring to destruction ; to destroy, to 
ruin, to kill, to undo. * 

** B* you gone : yon are sped.” 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, IL 0, 

* 9. To make to he versed ; to acquaint. 

“ In Chancer I am sped." Sksllon. 


speed, • spede, s. [A.S. spM (for sp6di) = 
haste, success, from spdwan = to succeed ; 
O. S. spdd = success ; Dut. spoed = speed ; 
O. H. Ger. spuot, sp6t = success ; spuon = to 
succeed.] 

* 1. Fortune ; success or prosperity In an 
undertaking. 

"Happy be thy speed." 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew, IL 


boil, b 6 p*; poilt, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, $hls; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 

-clan, -tlan = eh an . -tion, ~slon = shun; -fion, -fion = zhun. -clous, -tions, -slons = shus. -hie, -die. <tc. — bql* doL 
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speeder- speiiable 


* 2. A protecting and assisting power. 

** 8t N lcholas be thy tpeedfShakesp , ; Two Gentle- 
men iif Verona, liL L 

3. Swiftness, quickness, celerity ; rapidity 
of motion ; rapid pace or rate. 

“ 6 o please you. sir. their speed 
Hath been beyond account. ‘ 

Shakesp.: Winter's Talt . il. 8. 

*4. Impetuosity ; headlong violeocc ; fury. 

M f pray you have a continent forbearance till the 
0P red of his rage goej slower ."~tihak**p. : Lear, L 2. 

speed cones, s. pi 

Mach. : The double cons-polieya, nsed for 
varying and adjusting the velocity ratio com- 
municated between a pair of parallel shafts 
by means of a belt. 

speod-indleator, s. 

1. Mach. : A contrivance for indicating the 
number of revolutions made by a shaft in a 
given time. 

2. Naut . ; A log consisting of a spiral vane 
torned by the passing water, and registering 
its revolutions. 


speed-multiplier, a. 

Gearing : An arrangement by which pinions 
are driven from larger wheels, the pinion- 
aliarts carrying large wheels, and so on. 

speed-pulley, a. [Cone-pulley, 2.] 

speed - er, #. [Eng. speed ; -er.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who speeds, hastens 
forwards, or assists. 

2. Cotton : A machine lovented by Mason 
as a substitute for the bobbin and fly-frame, 
by which slivera of cotton from the carding- 
macliine ara slightly twisted, and thereby 
converted into rovings. 

* speed'-fal, * spedo-ful, * sped-ful, a. 

[Eng. speed ; -/ufUXl 

1. Fortunate, successful, prosperous. 

2. Aiding, assisting, advantageous. 

" Tha more nedefull and necessary for re b the 
spodeful helpe of almyghty© God."— Fisher: PwiiUn- 
ttal Psalnu, cxllil. 

8. Full of speed ; hasty. 

• speed'- f(il -If, * spede-fnl-ly, adv. 
[Eng. speedful ; -ly.] In a apeedful manner ; 
speedily, fortunately, advantageously. 

■‘This bolye sacrafyce may spedefully moot th« 
^oodjott of almighty God to mercy. ’’-.Fisher: De Pro- 


•peed'-l-lft adv. [Eng. speedy; -ly.] Tn a 
speedy manner; with speed, with haste; 
quickly, hastily ; in a very short time. 

*' The kin* himself in person la set forth. 

Or hitherwards intended speedily f 

Bhakesp. : l Henry IV., ir. L 

speed'-I-nes*, ?. [Eng. speedy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being speedy ; speed, quick- 
ness, celerity, haste, Tapidity. 

• speed - lees, * speed -lease, a, [Eng. 

speed; -less.] 

1. Having no fortune ; unfortunate, un- 
lucky. 

M And In their ship returns the speediest* wo wen.” 
Chapman : Jiomer ; Odyuey r, 

2. Having no speed. 


speed -way, s. A roadway specially pro- 
ps rad in or near a city or town upon which 
fast riding or driving is permitted. 

■pocd -wcll, *. [Eng. 

speed, and well] 

Bot. : The genus Veron- 
ica, and apecially Veronica 
Chamrrdrys, the Germander 

S well. The name Is 
because the blossoms 
r and fly away as soon 
as the plant Is gathered. 

Speedwell is equivalent to 
Farewell or Goodbye, said 
to them aa they depart. 

(Prior.) The stem is bi- 
feriously hairy; the leaves, 
which are nearly seseile, 
cordate -ovate, In ciso- ser- 
rate; the racemes many- 
flowered ; the corolla very 
bright blue, appearing in 
May and Jnna. V. virgtnioa, a United States 
species known as Culver’s Physic, is used in 
medicine as an active diuretic and cathartic. 
V. qfficinalis, the Common Speedwell, was form- 
erly much used as a substitute for tea, and as a 
tonic and diuretic. [Vehonica.] 



SPEEDWELL, 


Bpeed'-$r, * spod-l, a. [A.S. spedig.] 

* 1. Prosperous, fortunate. 

** If in ony maner aum tyme I haue • spedi wele In 
the willeor God to come to you."— Wyciife : Roman t 
L 10. 

2. Quick, awlft, rapid, nimble ; moving at 
a rapid rate. 

*• lie malting speedy way through aperaed ayre." 

Spenser.- F. Q.. L i. ». 

3. Quick in performance ; nnt dilatory, not 
slow : aa, a speedy despatch of business. 

4. Soon to be expected ; near ; quickly ap- 
proaching. 

*• God lend yoo a speedy Infirmity." 

Shake*p. : Twelfth Night, 1 %. 

•peel, spell, v.t. or t. [Etym. doubtful.] To 
climb. 

“ Nm mortAl could speel them without a rope."— 
Sooff .' Antiquary, cb. vii. 

•peel-ken, s. [Spellkkn.] 

•peer, v.t. [Speir.] 

• speer'-hawk, *. [First element doubtful, 
and Eng. hawk.] 

Bot.: Hawkweed (q.v.). {Britten & Holland.) 
speer'-lng, a. [Sfeirino.] 

speet, v.t. [Spit (IX t>.) To atab. (Prov.) 

“If he came, [he] bad me uot etlcke to epeet hym.” 
Gammer Ourton't Needle. 

Spee -t^n, s. [See det] 

Gtog. : A chapelry Df the East Hiding of 
Yorkshire, five miles north-west of Bridlington. 

Speeton-clay, s. 

Geol. : An argillaceoua formatiDO cropping 
ont from beneath the white chalk of Flam- 
borongh Head. Prof. Jodd (Quart. Joum. 
GeoL Soc xxiv. 218-2501 considers that it con- 
tslna at least aeven divisions well marked 
lithologically, and atill better paheontologi- 
cally. The highest three are Neocnniian, and 
the others Jurassic. The Upper, Middle, and 
Lower beds of the former aeries eorreapond 
to the Upper, Middle, and Lower Neocomian, 
the fourth to the Portlandian, the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh to the Upper, Middle, and Lower 
Kimmeridge. All have distinctive fossils ; 
many of them Ammnnites occurring lo par-: 
ticular zones. In the highest bed have been 
found remains of Plesiosaurus and Teleosaurua. 

sp eight, i. [Specht.] 
spell, v.l or i. [Speel.] 

«peir, * spere, * speyre, *. [Speir, v.] An 

inquiry ; an object sought. 

" Edward told William of Alfred alle the cam 
A prated him of help, for be drod harder paae, 

A if be myght conquers Ingloud, tbatw aa hiaapejrra." 

Robert de Brvnne. p. bS, 

speir, * Spere, V.t. or i. [AJ3. spyrian; Icel. 
spyrja — to trace oat; cf. Dut. spoor; Ger. 
spur — a track.] To ask, to inquire. (Scotch.) 

" ril gie yoo • hit c&uoy advice, and ye meuoa speir 
what for neither. " — Soott: Guy Mannrring, oh. 

speir'-^n-th^, i. [SpIRANTHY.] 

speir’-ing, s. [Speir.] An asking a ques- 
tion ; an answer to questions aaked ; infor- 
mation. (Scotch.) 

“If it please my Creator. I will forthwith obtain 
tp tiring* thereof."— Scoff .* Wartrley, cb. xxx. 

speiss, *. [Ger. speise ~ mixed metals.] A 
brittle, reddish alloy, composed chiefly of 
nickel and arsenic. 


* speke, s. [Speak.] 
t speke, *. [Spike.] 
t spek -n^l, «. [Spicnel.) 


* spek-ta-kol, s. [Spectacle.] 


spS-loe'-an, a. [Lat. spelmim ; Gr. <nrrj- 
\atov (spelaion) = a cave.] Of or pertaining 
to a cave or cavea ; living in a cave or cavea. 


raneity with the ottiuet qUAdruped* thoae aare-tnj 
killed and dovoared than In any other tpelman retro 
which I have explored.''— /Vtir. Owen, in Long mat 
Mogazino, Nov., 1880, p. *7. 


# speld, #. [Spill (1), *.] A splinter. (Wil- 
liam of Paleme, 8,392.) 


speld, v.t. [Cf. Ger. spalten = to divide.] 
[Spill (1), *.] To spread out; to expand. 
(Scotch.) 


* spSl -der, * 

speld (q.v.X] 


spil-dur, s. [A dimln. from 
A littie splinter. 


•pel- ding, spSl-drdn, a. [Speld.] A 

small fiah, split and dri«d in the aun. 

* spel -fuL a. [Eng. spell, a. ; -ful(l).] Having 
apella or charms. 

“Each tpelful myetery explained he viewa." 

Uoolo Orlando Rurieto, xv, 

epelk, a. [A.S. spelc.] A amall rod, uacd aa 
a splint ; a apike in thatching ; a rod in a 
loom, Ac. 

spell (1), * spelle, s. [A.S. spel, spells* 
saying, a story ; lcel. sjgall ; O. H. Ger. spel ; 
Goth, spill.] [Spell (1), v.] 

* 1. A tale, a atory. 

2. A charm consisting of eome worda of 
occuit power; any form of words, written or 
spoken, anpposed to possess magical virtues ; 
an incantation ; a charm Df any aort. 

spell-binder, ». An epithet humor- 
ously applied to effusive political orators and 
atump-speakers, having reference to their sup- 
posed power to hold an audience spell-bouud. 
(U.S.) 


•pell-bound, a. Under the Influence 
of a spell ; entranced, as by eloquenca. 

* spell stopped, a. Spell- bound. 

" There aLauJ. 

For you are ipotlstopp'd." Shakes P : Tempest, T. L 

* spell-word, s. A magic word, a charm, 
a spell. 

" Him only spelt-word Liberty I p 

Moore : Fire- Worshippers. 

* spell-work, a. That which is worked 
or wrought by apella ; the power or effect of 
magio ; enchantment. 

" Those Perl lslea of light, 

Th«t h»Dg by spell-work In the Air." 

Moore : f\r*. Worshipper*. 

6p£ll (2), s. [A.S. spelian sc to supply the 
place of another ; cogn. with Dao. $j)elen; Icel. 
spila; Dan. epille; Sw. spela; Ger. spielen— to 
play, act a part; Sw. A DuLspel; Icel. A Dan. 
spil; Ger. spiel; O. H. Ger. spil = a game.] 

1. A place of work ’done by one person in 
relief or another ; a turn of work ; a shift 

” Their toil ia ao extreme iu they cannot endure it 
above four bourn lu a day, but are aaccceded by tpelU: 
the reslduo of the time they wear out at ooytea and 
reylea” — Came: Survey of Cornwall. 

2. A short period ; an interval ; a while or 
season. 

“ A tpetl of real dry and growing weather would 
eoon enable oe to get fairly alcngiide of our work."— 
Field. March S. 16W. 

3. Gratuitous helping forward of another's 
work ; as, a wo od-spdl. (Amer.) 

ep611 (3), s . [Spill (1), «.) 

speU (l), # 0 peale, "spell en "spell-yi^ 

v.i. A t. [A.S. spellian = to declare, to relate, 
to tell, to speak, to discourse, from spel, spell 
■= a discourse, a atory [Spell (IX a.] ; Dut 
spellen — to spell ; M. H. Ger. spellen = to re- 
late ; Goth, spillon ; O. Fr. espeler ; Fr. ipder . ] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To form words with the proper letters, 
either in reading or writing. 

“ Another canae which bath maimed oor language, 
la a fooliah opinion that wa ought to spelt aaactiy aa 
we apeak."— Swtff. 

*2. To read. 

“ Where I may ait and rightly ipelt 
01 every atax that beav n doth •bow." 

Milton: It Pentcroxx, 170. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To tell, to narrate, to teach. 

2. To write, repeat, or point ont the proper 
letters of a word in their regular order ; to 
form by letters. 

“ Leaving au obaeare, rude name. 

In characters uucoutb. and spelt amlaa" 

Qowprr: Task, L t8*. 

3. To read ; to read with labour or diffi- 
culty ; lienee, to discover by marks or charac 
ters. (Ofteu with out.) 

** To *peU out a Ood in tha worka o t creation."— 
South: Sermons. 

4. To make up, to constitute, as letters 
make up a word. 

“ The Saxon heptarchy, when seven kings pot to 
gether did spell hut one lu effect."— Fuller. 

* 5. To act as a spell upon ; to fascinate, 
to charm. 

“ Soeb tales aa needs mnit with amassment spell you." 

Feat* : To my Brother 

•p$ll (2), v.t. [Spell (2), v.] Tn take or sup- 
ply the place of another ; to take the turn of 
at work ; to relieve. 

■ 8pSU'-a-ble, a. [Eng. spell; -able,] Cap- 
able of iking epeiL 


£&te, fare, amidst, what. Call, fhther ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
er, were, work, wh6, son; mute, oiib, oiire, unite, cur, r&le, rtil; try, Sjhrian, ee, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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SpSlT-er (l), * epeU-are, a. lEn g. spell (1), 
v ; -er.] 

1. One wbo spells. 

• 2. A book containing exercises in spelling ; 
a spelling-book, 

speller (2), e. [Prob. the same as spelder 
(q.v.).] 

Her. : A branch shooting out from the first 
part of a buck’s horn at the top. 

spoil -ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Spell OX *•! 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act of one who epells. 

2. The manner in which words are formed 
with latters ; orthography. 

spelling-bee, s. A competitive examina- 
tion in spelling. [Bee (l) t s., 1L 2.] 

spelling bo oil, s. A book for teaching 
children to speli. 

• spell -ken, s. [Dnt. sped ; G er. spiel = play, 
and Eng. ken =. a house.] A play-house, a 
theatre. (Slang.) 

“ Who in ft row. Me* Tom, could lead th* van. 

Booze in th* ken, or ftt the tpellken huetle I '* 
Byron : Boa Juan, iL 10. 

spSlt, pni. & pa. par. cfv. [Spell (IX v.] 


•pelt (1), *. [Spelter.] 


•pelt (2), s. [A.S. spelt; Dut. & Low. Ger. 
spelt ; Ger. speU.] 

Bot. : An inferior kind of wheat, Triticum 
Spelta; called also German Wheat. It has a 
stout, almost solid straw, with strong spikes 
of grain. It is more hardy than common 
wheat, and grows in Bavaria and other parts 
of Germany, in the south of France, and in 
elevated situations in Switzerland where com- 
mon wheat would not ripen. 

" They thut ase tea or spelt, have not the flue red 
wheat iir.”— / J . Holland: Pllnie. bit. xviiL. ch. Tiii. 


speltcora, spelt-wheat, *. [Spelt, 

(2)J 

•pelt, v.t. [Ger. spalteru] To split, to break. 

’* Feed geese with oata, tpetted beans, barley tne&L 
or ground malt mixed with beer." —Mortimer : Hus- 
bandry. 

spcl'-ter, spelt (IX spalt, i. [Ger. npiauter 
= zinc, pewter.] 

Metallurgy : 

1. A commercial name for zinc. 

2. A technical abbreviation of spelter-eolder, 
an impure zinc of a yellowish colour used In 
soldering brass joints. It is known in Ger- 
many as gelbliches englischer tints, and possi- 
bly owes its colour to the preeenca of a small 
amount of copper. 


sp8lter-fiolder, «. [Spelter, 2.] 


• opo-luhc', a. [Lat. spelunca.] A cave, a 
cavern. 


■pcn9e, * apenae, s. [0. Fr. despense, from 
despendre (Lat. dispended) =to spend (q.v.).] 

•1.A buttery, a larder, a place where pro- 
visions were kept. 

•* A1 vlnolent as botal iu the tp*nee. m 

Chaucer: C. ft, 7411 

2. A parlour; the room where meals are 
eaten. 

M I un non to eat my dinner quietly In th* t pence" 
— Scott: Old Mortality, ch. iv. 

• 3. Expense, expenditure. 

** For bettor i* co«to upon somewhat worth, th»n 
Wtic* upon noth log* w orth.”— A tcham : Toxophitui, 

Spender (1), s. [Called after Earl Spencer, 
who first wore the garment, or at least first 
brought it Into fashion.] An outer coat or 
jacket without ekirts. 

M Be wore * tpencer of * light brown drnsrget, ft 
world too loot*, Above a l**tb*ra jerkin."— Lord 
Lytion : Eugene Aram, hk. liL, ch. lr. 

♦spender (2), * spen-cere, • spen-sero, 

«. [0. Fr. despensier.] [Spence.] The person 
who bad the care of the epenca or buttery. 

Spen der (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut. : A four-cornered four-and-aft sail, 
whose bead ia extended by a gaff and its foot 
usually by a sheet. Its position is abaft the 
fore or the main mast, and it Is frequently 
bent to a spencer-msst (q.v.). It Is a trysail 
to the fore or main mast, and differs from a 


spanker cr driver In position. The latter 
belong to the mizzen. [snow (2), a.] 

spenoer-mast, a. 

Naut. ; A small mast abaft a lower mast for 
hoisting a trysail. 

Spen eSr'-i-an, a. & t. 

A, At ad). : Of or pertaining to Herbert 
Spencer or Spenceriem. 

6* At tubal..* A follower of Herbert Spencer. 

Spen'^er-ism, s. [See def.] 

Hist. & Philos. : The aystem advocated by 
Herbert Spencer (bom 1S20) in his works — 
the application of the principles of evolution 
to the phenomena of mind and of society. 

" Sociftl or moral tlieorie*, ouch a* Comtism and 
Spenceriem, which, lu tho ftbeeuce of grounded l'hllo- 
•ophlo truth, offer to Auurn* it* place and dritio*."— 
T. Davidson : Phil. SytU of A. itoimini, p. ctL 

spfind, * spends, v.t. & i. [A.S. spendan 

fin the compounds &~spendan and for-spendan), 
from Low Lat. dispendeo = to spend, waste, 
consume ; Ital. spenders = to epend ; spendio 
— expense ; O. Fr. despendre.] 

An Transitive : 

1. To lay out, to expend ; to part with. 

” Wherefore do y* epend money for that which 1* 
Dot bread T Isaiah lr. X 

2. To consume, to waste, to exhaust, to 
squander. 

" There i« oil iu the dwelling of the wise, but • 
foolish mail tpendeth it up."— /Vocsri* xxl. 20. 

3. To exhaust or drsln of force or strength ; 
to waste ; to wear away. 

“The Trojan*, worn with tolls, and tpent with woe*." 

Dry don: Virgil; .Eneid L 243. 

• 4. To utter, to speak ; to give out, to 
declare. 

“ I will but spend one word here in the house." 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, L 1 

6. To paae, as time ; to suffer to pass away. 

“They tpend their day* in wealth. "—Jo* xxl. li. 

B* Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To expend money *, to make disposition of 
money ; to incur expense. 

.♦ 2. To be lost, wasted, dissipated, or con- 
sumed ; to V8niali, to dissipate, to spread. 

“The found ependeth, and 1ft diaftipated in the open 
Air; but lu each con cate* it U coumerred And con- 
trftc te<i.’’~ Bacon. 

IL Min. : To break ground ; to make away. 
•J To spend is to deprive in a less degree 
than to exhaust, and that in a less degree than 
to drain ; everyone who exerts himself in 
any degree spends his strength ; if the exer- 
tions are violent he exhausts himself ; a country 
which Is drained of men is supposed to have 
no more left. To spend may be applied to 
that which Is external or inherent In a body ; 
exhaust to that which ia Inherent ; drain to 
that which is external to the body In which it 
is contained : we may speak of spending onr 
wealth, our resources, our time, and the like ; 
but of exhausting our strength, onr vigour, 
our voice, and the like ; of draining, in the 
proper application, a vessel of its liquid, or, 
in the Improper application, draining a trea- 
sury of its contents : hence arises thia farther 
distinction, that to spend and to exhaust may 
tend, more or lese, to the Injury of a body ; 
but to drain may he to its advantage. To 
spend implies simply to turn to some purpose 
or to make use of ; to expend carries with it 
likewise the idea of exhausting; to dissipate 
signifies to expend in waste, to squander, 
(Crabb.) 

If To spend a mast : 

Naut. : To break or carry away • mast In 
foul weather. 

• Spend-all, s. A spendthrift. 

• spgnd'-a-ble, a. [Eng. spend; -able.] 
Capable of being epent ; available for expen- 
ditnre. 

" Th« enormoue lc*« of spendable Income thereby 
occasioned to ti>c lniidlordft. — Timet, March 23, if.**. 

sp&nd-er, * spend-cur, *. [Eug. spend ; 
-er.] 

1. One wbo spends. 

2. One wbo spends lavishly ; a spendthrift. 

“If they were tpendert. they mu»t n*ed» b*ve. 
because it waft *eeu In their port, And manner of 
living." — Bacon : Henry VII. 

spSn'-drSll, «. [Spandril.] 

Arch. : A spandril. 


spend'-thrift, a. & s, [Eng. spend, and 
thrift. ] . 

A. As adj. : Prodigal, wasteful, Improvident. 

“ Straight from th* 61th of this low grub, behold 
Come* fluttering forth a gaudy spendthrift heir." 

Thornton: Cattle of Indolence, it Si 

B. As subst. : One wbo spends his means 
lavishly or wsstefhlly; an improvident per- 
son ; a prodigal. 

" What would h* have «*t our prod Ig*] ipendthrift*. 
if lie had been taken upon our con*t» near Rom*?"— 
P. Holland: Plinit, Lk. ix., eh. xviii. 

• spend- thrift-jr, a. [Eng. spendthrift ; -y.] 
{Spendthrift, prodigal. 

“ Spendthrlfty, unclean. And rnfflAU-Uk* coureoft."— 
Roger a : Suaman th* Syrian, p. 61 L 

Spen-ser'-i-an, o. [Sea def.] Of or relating 
to tho poet Spenser (1552-1699). Specifically 
applied to the style of versification adopted 
by him in his Faerie Qtteene, and followed by 
Byron in his Childe Harold. It consists of a 
etropbe of eight decasyllabic linea, and an 
Alexandrine, and has a threefold rhyme ; the 
first and third linea forming one. the second, 
fourth, fifth, and seventh another, and the 
sixth, eighth, and ninth the third. 

“Iu Bhort, it 1* to be feared thAt Lord OxnArvou’* 
Odyaaey caii never eupersede Wor»ley‘«, In Spenserian 
etftnzftft, nor Avla’e, though It is a very close AQd 
•tudiou* peiforniAiice ."— Baily Eeen, Nov. 1«, 18 M. 

SpSnt, pre U, pa. par., & a. [Spend.] 

A. & B* As pret, A pa. par . ; (Sea the 
verb). 

C. As adjective: 

1. Worn ont, weary, exhausted. 

“Her recent effort* bad been too ranch for her 
•trength, and bad left her tpent and unnerved. M — 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

2. Haring deposited the spawn. (Said of 
herrings, salmon, <tc.) 

3. Deprived of the charge ; from which the 
charge has been fired. 

"A spent cartridge was picked up.*— Bally TtW- 
pmph, Deo. 21, 188L 

Spent-ball, A cannon or rifle ball 
which reaches an object, hut without suffi- 
cient force to penetrate it or to wound other 
than by a contusion. 

spsr, sperr, v.t. [Spar (1), t?.] 

• eper'-a-ble, * sper'-ra-ble, s. [Sparable.] 

• Sper -a-ble, a. [Lat. sperabilis, from spero 
— to hope.] Capable of being hoped for; 
withiu the bounds of hope. 

•* We may ca*t it away, If It be found but a bladder, 
and diftcharge it of to much a* i* rain and not tper- 
abi*"— Bacon. 

• sper'-age (age as Kg), s. [Asparaoub.] 

Bot. : (1) Asparagus officinalis; (2) OmU 
thogaium pyrenaicum ; (3) Phaseolus vulgaris. 
( Britten A Holland.) 

• speV-ate, a. [Lat. speratus, pa. par. of 
spero = to hope.] Hoped for. 

"We have spent ranch time In distlngnlehlug b«. 
tween the rp crate and desperate debt* of tb* trlargy." 
—Reprctentatian to Queen Ann*, in Ecton'i Slat* qf 
Queen Anne'* Bounty , p. 108. (172L) 

spere, s. & v.t. [Speir, s. & v.] 

• spere (1), *. [Spear, a.] 

• spere (2), a- [Sphere.] 

• spere (3), A [Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch. : An old term for the ecreen across 
the lower end of a dioing-roora to shelter the 
entrance. 

sper'-gu-la, a. TMod. Lat., dimin. from Lat. 
spargo(ln compos, -sprrgo) = to scatter. Named 
from scattering its seeds.] 

Bot. : Spurrey ; a genus of Hlecebracete 
(Bindley), of Alaineae (Sir J. Hooker). Sepalt 
five, petals five, as large as the calyx, ovate, 
entire ; stamens five or ten ; styles five, alter- 
nate with the sepala ; capsuie with five entirs 
valvea, many-seeded. Species two or three, 
from temperate countries. One, Spergula or* 
rerwis, tha Corn Spurrey, is European. It ha* 
stems six to twelve inches high, swollen at 
the joints ; petals white. It is abundant in 
cornfields, and is sometimes cultivated aa 
food for sheep. 

eper-gu-lar'-K-a* *. [Mod. Lat. spergul(a); 
Lat fein. sing. adj. suff. -aria;] 

Bot.: Sandwort Spurrey; a genus of Illece- 
braceffi or Alsineae, akin to Spergula. The 
eepals are fiat, the petals ovate, entire, aa 


boil, bft; p6ilt, J< 5 ^rl; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9HIH, bench; go, feem; thin, this; sin, a 9; expect, ^enophon, eylst. -ihg. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -don = shun; -tlon, -jion = shftn. -clous, -tlous, -dona = shus. -ble, Hlle, &c. = bfl* 
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lergs as ths calyx ; styles usually three. 
Known species three or four. Two are 
European; ijpergularia rubra, vFleld, and S. 
marina. Seaside Sandwort Spurrey. Both have 
red flowers. The first has flat leaves, lanceolate 
cleft stipules, and the capsule as long as the 
sepals ; the second has linear semiterete leaves ; 
deltoid ovate stipules, and the capsule longer 
than the sei'als. The latter is fleshy, it may 
be only a Bnb-species of S. rubra. 

•perm, * spermo, s. [Fr. sperme = sperm, 
seed, from Lat. s}*rma; Gr. a nip pa {sperma) 
= seed, from <nreip« (spctrtf) = to bow ; Sp. 
tsperma ; Ital. sperma.] 

1. The seminal fluid of animals ; semsn. 

** Not b*g«t«a of minoM sperme qiicToah." 

Chaucer : C. T., 14 , 016 . 

2. The apawn of fishes or frogs. 

3. A common and colloquial abbreviation 
for spermaceti (q.v.), 

spermcell, i. 

Biology: 

1, The male element in reproduction. 

2. A spermatoblast (q.v.), 

sperm-oil, *. 

Chem. : An oil found, together with sperma- 
ceti, in the head of the sperm whale. It is 
neutral, liquid at 18*, and is saponified with 
difficulty by potash. 

sperm-whale, $. [Cacsalot.] 

•per-ma * par-ma-cetl, *. & a. 

[Lat. sperma cetl — sperm of the whale ; cetus 
= a whale ; Gr. Krjros (Itftos).] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Chem. : A neutral, inodorous, and nearly 
tasteless, fatty substance, extracted from the 
oily matter of the head of the sperm whale by 
filtration and treatment with potash-ley. It 
is white, brittle, soft to the touch, sp. gr. 
0*943 at 15*, melts from 38* to 47*, and Is 
chiefly used in ointments and cerates. 

2. PKarm. : Spermaceti was formerly given 
as a medicine; *now it is chiefly employed 
externally as an emollient, and in the pre- 
paration of a blistering paper. 

B. As adj. : Relating to or composed of 
spermaceti. 

spermaceti oil, *. Ths same as Sperm- 

oil (q.v.). 

spermaceti-ointment, #. 

Pharm. : An ointment composed of sperma- 
ceti, white wax, and almond oil. 

spermaceti-whale, *. [Cachalot.] 

Sper-ma-, pref. [Sperm at-.] 

Sper ma-co' ^S, s. [Pref. sperm(a-), and Gr. 
oxwjoj (akdke) = & point. Named from the 
acute calyx teeth aurmonutiug ths seed- 
vessel.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Spermacocldse 
(q.v.). Tropical weeds, with white or blus 
flowers. Spermaco ct ferruginea and S. Poaya 
are used io Brazil, and S. verticitlata in ths 
West Indies, as substitutes for ipecacuanha, 
and S. hispida iu India as a sudorific. 

sper-ma-cd'-^I-dse, *. pi. [Mod. Lat sper - 
macoc{e); Lat fern. pL adj. sufT. -ides.] 

Bot. : A family of Cnffe# (q.v.). 

sper'-ma-gone, sper-ma-go'-ni-um, *. 

[SPERMOOONE, SPERMOOONjflM.] 

sper-m&n-gtf-iim, s. [Pref. spermfoy, and 
Gr. ayyclov {anggeion) = a vessel, a pail.] 

Bot. : The cass containing the spores of 
Algals, 

•per'-ma-phore, sper-m^ph'-or-um, a. 

f Pref. sperma-, and Gr. 4>opo<> ( pharos ) = bear- 
ing.] 

Bot. : Ths placenta. 

iperm'-a-r$r, spermar'-f-ilm, *. [Mod. 
Lat. spermarium, from Gr. ervippa ( sperma ) = 
seed.] 

Anat. : Ths spermatic gland or glands of 
the male. {Dana.) 

apcr^-m&t-, spor-ma-td-, aper-ma-, 
sper -mo-, pref. [Gr. <mippa {sperma), 

f enit. o-ire>/maTo? (spermatos) = seed, aperm.) 
'ertalning or relating to sperm or semen. 

aper-ma-the'-ca, t. [Pref. sperma -, and Gr. 
^oj {thiki) = a case.) 


Entom. : A cavity in female insects for the 
reception of sperm from the male. (Car- 
penter.) 

sper-ma -tf -a (t as sh), «. pi [Mod. Lat, 
from sperma = Beed, sperm (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The spores of the Ascomyeetes, Uredl- 
neae, and some other Fungals. They are con- 
tained in apermogonia (q.v.). 

s^rOr-mAt'-ic, sper-m&t’-ie-al, * sper- 
mAt-Iek, a. [Fr. spermatique, from Lat. 
spemuxticus ; Gr. crneppaTtKos {spermatikos), 
from ancpua {sperma), genit. tmepnaros {sper- 
matos) — eeed, sperm.] 
h Consisting of seed ; seminal. 

2. Pertaining to the semen ; conveying ths 
semen. 

"Two different wxe* must concur to tboir genera- 
tion : there Is in both a {Treat apparatus of tpermatick 
Teasels, wherein the more spirituous part of the blood 
Is by many digestions and circulations exalted Into 
■penn.-*— Ray : On tht Creation. 

sper'-ma-tin, a. [Spermat-.] 

Physiol . ; An organic substance resembling 
mncln and albumin, found in ths vesiculce 
seminales. {Power.) 

sper'-ma-tl^m, «. [Pref. spermat - ; suff. -ism.] 

1. The emission of semen or seed. 

2. The theory that the germ in animals is 
produced by spermatic animalcules. 

* Sper'-ma-tlze, v.i. [Gr. <r nepfULri^ta ( sper - 
matizo ).] * To yield seed ; to emit seed or 
semen. 

” Women do not rpermatizc.”— Browne : Vulgar Er- 
raurt, bk. UL, eh. xtu. 

gper-ma-td pref. [Spermat-.] (See the 
compound.) 

spermate-cystidinm (pL sperm ato- 
cystidla), *. 

Bot. : Hed wig’s name for the supposed male 
organs in the Mnscales. [Antheridium.] 

sper-mat i blast, i. [Pref. sprrmato-, and 
Gr. ^Aao-T(5s (blas(ns).] 

Biology : A daughter-cell in the seminal 
duct giving origin to s spermatozoon (q.v.). 

8per-m&t' 6-$ele, s. (Pref. spermato-, and 
Gr. *i)A»j {kite) — a tumour.) 

Pathol. : A morhid distension of ths epidi- 
dymis and vas deferens. 

Sper-ma-t6 gen'-^-sis, a [Pref. tpemwio -, 
and Eog. genesis.] 

Physiol: The origin of spermatozolds In 
ths seminiferous canals. 

•* He (Prof. Orunhecea) h*d etUiood the a»me result* 
on tpermatogenetit m h*d Dr. Bioodl. to whom, of the 
two iadepeudeat dUooTerers, wm due the title of pri. 
oritjr."— Nature, Oct 1, 1SS6, p. 644. 

sper-ma-to-ge-n^t-ie, a. [Pref. spermato *, 
and Eng. genetic.] Of or pertaining to sper- 
matogenesis (q.v.). {Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), 
xx. 412.) 

sper-ma-tSg'-en-ous, a. [Pref. spermato -, 
and Lat. gigno, pa. t. genui — to prodnee.) 
Producing aperm. 

sper'-ma-toid, a. [Spermat-.) Sperra-liks ; 
resembling seed or sperm. 

sper-ma-tol -o-^, a. [Pref. spermato-, and 
Gr. Aoyos {logos) = a discourse.) Scientific 
facts or theories concerning sperm. 

sper'-ma-td-Sn (pi- sper -ma-to-a), #. 
(Pref spermat-, and Gr. wov {don) = an egg.] 
Biol. : A ceil which stands in ths relation 
of a nucleus to a sperm-cell, and of a develop- 
mental cell to the spermatozoa. {Brands dt 
Cox.) 

sper - m&t o - phore, s. [Pref. spermato-, 
and Gr. fopfc {phoros) = hearing.] 

Biol {PIJ: Capsules or sheaths containing 
fertilizing elements. Used chiefly of the cylin- 
drical capsulea secreted by ths prostatic gland 
of male Cephalopoda. When moistened, the 
epermatophorea exiiand and hurst, expelling 
ths conteuta with considerable force. 

sper-ma-tSph'-or-ous, a. [Sperm ato- 
phore.] Bearing or producing aperm or seed ; 
seminiferous. 

Bper-ma-td-rrhro'-a, *. [Pref spermato -, 
and Gr. pita (rheo)= to flow.] 

Pathol : A real or apparent discharge of 


seminal fluid, without voluntary sexual ex- 
citement. It is of two kinds : (l) True, in 
which discharges of spermatozoa occurs ; 

(2) False, or prostatorrhoea, in which a fluid 
clearer and more tenacious than the seminal 
fluid, snd destitute of spermatozoa, is dis- 
charged. 

eper-ma-to-zo'-lc, a. tEng. spermatozo(a) ; 

-ic.] Belonging to or resembling spermatozoa 
(q.v.). {Draper : Human Physiol., p. 518.) 

t sper-ma-to-zo'-Id, s. [Mod. Lat. sper- 
matozo{on), and Gr. eT<5oy {eidos) — form, re- 
semblance. (See def.)] 

Biol : Von Siebold's name for a sperma- 
tozoon (q.v.). Dunglisoii (ed. 1874) says: t 

“ More properly, spennatozoid, for their ani- 
malcular nature is not demonstrated. '* Ths 
name is also applied to antherozooids. [An- 
THEROZOOID.] 

sper-ma- to-zo -on (pi. sper- ma-to- 

zo--a), s. [Pref. spermato-, and Gr. tyor 
(zdon) = an animal.] 

Biology {PI.) : The name given by Leeuwen- 
hoek to the moving, active constituents of 
the seminal fluid, which were brought to his 
notice by his pupil Hamm, in 1677. Sper- 
matozoa consist of a head, a rod-shaped 
middls piece, and & long liair-like tail, by the 
vibratile motion of which they move io a 
spiral manner. Coid arrests their movements, 
and they may be deprived of vitality (the power 
of fecundation) io various ways. They were 
at first regarded as parasites, and classified 
as Helminthes or Infusoria, and Von Baer 
maintained this view aa late as 1835. Von 
Siebold discovered them in many vertebrates, 
hut Kolliker was the first to recognize them 
as definite histological elements arising with- 
in the testes. [Spermatozoid.] 

* sperxne, a [Sperm.] 

sper'-mlo, a. [Eng. sperm ; 4c.] Of or per- 
taining to sperm or seed. 

t sper-mld'-f-um, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 

tnrippa ( sperma ) = seed.] 

Bot. : Ad achene (q.v.). 

sper-m$~, pref. [Spermat-.] 

8per'-m6~derm, s. [Pref. spermo and Gr. 
iipfia {derma) = the skin.] 

Bot. : The akin or testa of a seed. {Ds 
Candolle.) 

sper-mo-gd’-nf-a, s. pi [Pref. sperma -, and 
Gr. yoi'cvw {goneud ) = to beget.] 

Bot. : The cysts containiog spsrmatia in 
lichens. {Tvlasne.)] 

sper-mSl'- 6 - gist, «. [Eng. spermolog{y) ; 
-isf.] One who treats of sperm or seeds ; ons 
who studies spermatology (q.v.). 

sper-mBr-O-g#, s. [Eng. Sperm ; auff. -ology.] 
That branch of science which deals with 
sperm or seeds ; a treatise on sperm or seeds. 

sper'-mo-phile, s. [Spermophilus.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Spermo- 
philus (q.v.). They are squirrel-like in form, 
with rather short tails. 

" Th« 1 Abo or of the mole* U «opplemeQted by th*t f 
of the gopher*, epermophilet, and badger*."— field, 

Deo. 28 , 1886. 

Sper-moph'-fl-tis, s. [Pref. spermo and 
Gr. $«Aw \phUo) = to love.] 

Zool <t Palceont.: Pouched Marmots, a 
genu9 of Sciuridse, sub-family Arctoniyinee, 
with twenty-six species, confined to the 
Neurotic and Palsearctio regions. Cheek 
pouches large ; pollcx rudimentary or absent. 
They appear first in the European Mioceoe, 
and connect the Squirrels with the Marmots. 

[SlSEL, 8PERM0PHILE.] 

8per'-m$ phdre, sper-moph'-er-um, s. 

[Gr. <rircppo<t>6pos { spermophoros ) = bearing 
seeds : aneppa {sperma) ~ seed, and tfiopot 
{pharos) = bearing.] 

Botany : 

1. A cord bearing ths seeds in some plants. 

2. Ths placenta. 

sper-mo-the'-oa, s. [Pref. spermo Lat 
theca, and Gr. {thikf) = a case, a box.] 

Bot. : A seed-vessel. 

* 8perr t v.t. [Spar (1), »•] 


®te, £&t, fare, amidst, what, f&ll. Cither; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
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••perse, v.t. [Let. sparsus, pa. par. of spargo 
= to scatter.] Todiape rse, to acatter. 

’’Broke hl« sword in tw»ln«. and *11 his wmour 
sperttj Sponsor ; F. Q-, V. liL a 

tperte, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

Bot . .* A variety of Salix viminalis. (Britten 
dt Holland.) 

•sperthe,*. [Spahthk.] A battle-axe. 

“ At hit taddlo-grerthe wu * good iteel tperth «, 

t Full ten pound weight and more." 

Scott : See gf Su John. 

•per'-ver,*. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

* 1. Arch. : An old name for the wooden 
frame at the top of a bed or canopy. (Some- 
times the term Included the tester or head- 
piece.) 

2. Her. : A tent 

•pess art ine, spess'-art-Ite, *. [After 
Spessart, Bavaria, where first found : Buff. 
•ine, -ite(Min.); Ger. spessarlit .] 

Min. : A variety of Garnet (q.v.) containing 
a large percentage of protoxide of manganese. 
Dana makes thia a apecial subdivision of the 
Garnet group. Colour, dark hyacinth-red with 
shades of violet. Found (among a few other 
localities) in large crystals at Haddain, Con- 
necticut 

•ap5t,v.t [Spit, «.] 

* spSt, 8. [Spet, t>,] Spittle. 

SpStch'-Sc, s. pi. [Etym. donbtfhl.) The 
trimmings or offal of skins or hides, used for 
making glus. 

* ipetf-tle, *. [Spittle.) (Bard.) 

* ape - turn, $. [Low Lat] 

Old Arm. : A kind of spear used in the 
fifteenth century. It differed from the parti- 
san only in being lighter and of narrower 
form. (See Illustration under Spear.) 

•pew (ew as u), spue, * spewe, v.U A t 

[A.S. spiwan (pa. t. spdw), pa. par. spiwen); 
cogn. with Dut spuuwen ; leal. sptfja ; Dan. 
spye; Sw. spy; O . H. Ger. spiwan ; Ger. 
speien; Goth, sveiwan; Lat. spuo ; Gr. im/o> 
(ptuo), From the same root come spit and 
puke.) 

A. Transitiva ; 

1. To vomit, to puke, to eject from the 
Stomach. 

** Therewith the s/med oot of her filthle m«w 
A Soud of poyeon horrible sod hlacke.” 

Sponsor : F. Q.,1.1 80. 

2. To gject, to caat forth. 

** Wheo earth with alime and mad t> cover’d o’er, 

Or hollow place* spots their wat'ry store. “ 

Dry don : rirgil ; Oeorgie, L 17*. 

3. To eject or cast out with loathing or 
abhorrence. 

” Keep my atatotes, and commit oot aoy of theae 
abouil oat lone, that the land spew uot yon out."— 
Leviticus xrilL 28. 

B. Intrans. : To vomit ; to discharge the 
contents of the stomach. 

* If thou haat founded hooy, ete of it thataaffieeth ; 
for If thoo ete of it out of meauret thou ahalt tpowo, 
and be oedy and poure."— Chaueer: Talo of Mslibeus. 

•pew(ew as u), spue, s. [Spew, v.) Vomit ; 
that which ia ejected from the stomach. 

spew'-er, spu'-er (ew as ii), s. [Eng.ipew; 
-er.] One who spewa or vomita. 

•spew-i-ness (ew as u), s. [Eng. spewy; 
-ipw*.] The quality or state of being spewy ; 
wetneas, damp. 

** The coldness and spevnnets of the aolL"— Qaudon. 

•pew'-^ (ew as u), a. [Eng. spew; -y .] Wet, 
damp, boggy. 

“The lower vallloa in wet winters are so spevty, that 
they know oot how to food the mS— Mortimer ; Hus- 
bandry. 

■ph&^'-el, s. [Sphacelus.] Gangrene. 

•ph&f-S-lar'-l-a, «. [Mod. Lat, from Lat. 
sphacelus (q.v.). * Named from the gangrene- 
looking fructification.] 

Bot. : The typical genns of Sphacelarid®. 
Jointed, rigid, distichoualy-branched, feathery, 
filamentous fronda, of olive colour, with an 
expanded terminal cell, containing a granular 
mass. 

•ph&9-S-l&r'-F-dre, 8. pi. [Mod, Lat. spha- I 
ceiai{ia); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idas.) 

Bot. : A femlly of Fucace®, tribe Halyeereae. 
[Sphacelaria.] 


* 6ph&9'-£l-ate, v.i. & U [Sphacel.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To become gangrenous, as flesh ; to mor- 
tify, 

“The akin, by the grout distention, haring heeo 
rendered very tblo, will, if aot taken away, sphacelate, 
»od tbe rest degenerate into* cencerous ulcer. —SAarp •’ 
Surgery. 

2. To decay or become carious, as a bone. 

B, Trans. : To affect with gangrene. 

" The loag retention of matter sphacelates the 
brain,’ - — Sharp • Surgery. 

sph& 9 ' - 8l - ate, sph& 9 ' - £l - at - Sd, a. 

[Sphacelate, v.] 

BoL : Decayed, withered, dead. 

8ph&9-$l-a'-tion, s. [Sphacelate, v.) The 
process or becoming or making gangrenous ; 
mortification. 

sphftg - 61 - i$m, sph& 9 -gl-l$'-miis, a. 

[Sphacelus.] A gangrene ; an inflammation 
of the brain, 

Sph&9'~e-HiB, ». [Gr. <r<#>d*eA.o« (sphakelos), 
from (sphajsd) = to kill ; Fr. sphacele.) 

Medical db Surgical : 

1. Gangrene ; mortification of the flesh of a 
living animal. 

2. Desth or caries of a boue. 

sparer-, sphrero- (rer as er), prtf. [Gr. 
tr<f»atpa (sphaira) = a ball, a aphere.] Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a ball or sphere. 

8 phrer-&l~ 9 e’-a (rer as er), *. [Pref. sphcer- t 
aad Gr. oA*ea ( dlkea ) = a kind of wild mallow.] 
Bot . : A genna of Malve®. Trees or shrubs, 
with toothed or three- to flva-lobed leaves, a 
three-leaved deciduous involucre, a five-cleft 
calyx, five petala. Chiefly frnm South 
America. A decoction of Sphceralcea cisplatina 
la given In Brazil In Inflammation of the 
bowela. 

sphrer &n -th8-re (rer as er), «. pi. [Mod. 
Lat spheeranthus ; Lat, fem. pi. adj. auff. -tee.) 
Bot . ; A sub-ti-ibe of Asteroidese. 

sphrer-fin'-thiiis (rer as er), t. [Pret 
sphetr and Gr, av8os (anthos)=tL flower.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sphaeran these. 
Sphceranthus indicus (or mollis ), a compoaite 
plant with globular heada of purple flowera, 
common in India in rice fields, ia considered 
anthelmintic, alterative, depuratory, cooling 
and tonic, and diuretic. The powder of the 
root ia said to be atomachic, and the bark 
ground and mixed with whey a remedy for 
pilea. (Calc. Exhib. Rep.) 

8phrer-Sn'-ch$r-ma (rer aa er), 8. [Pret 
sphfrr-, and Gr, «yxv/*a (engchuma) = in in- 
fusion.] 

Bot . : Merenchyma (q.v,). 

sphrer'-I-a (rer as er), ». [Gr. vfatplov 
(sphairion), dimin. from <7^a?pa (sphaira) =u 
aphere. Named from the globular form of 
tne apeciea.] 

Bot. : The typical genns of Sphseriacel (q.v.). 
Perithecia carbonaceous, completely exposed, 
partially aunk into the matrix, or covered by 
the cuticle and accompanied by a growth of 
threads, constituting the mycelium. Known 
speciea about 600, of which about 200 are 
British, They are found at all seasons on tbe 
truake of trees, on leaves, on fir cones, Ac. 

sphrer-i-a- 9 S-I (rer as er), s. pi [Mod. 
Lat. sphceri(a) ; Lat. mssc. pi. adj. auff. -acei.] 
Bot. : A sub-order of Ascomycetes. They 
have carbonaceous or membranaceous cysts, 
or perithecia composed of cells or very rarely 
of Interwoven threads, with a pore or narrow 
slit at the top, which often ends in a nipple or 
crest. Lining the cysta ia a gelatinous mass of 
asci and paraphyaes (barren threads). Found 
on decayed wood, stems, algfe, dung, soil, &c. 
(Berkeley.) 

sphrer-ld'4-s^ #. pi [Sph.eridicm.J 

Zocl. : Stalked appendages with button-like 
heada covered with cilia, found in moat recent 
aea-urebina. They are supposed to be organs 
of sense, probably of taste. (Lovsn.) 

sphrer-Id-I-I'-nre (rer as er), *. pi [Mod. 
Lat. sphceridi(um) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. 
-iruc.] 

Entom.: A sub family of Hydrophllid®, 
living on the dung of land animals. 


sphrer-Id'-I-iim (re as er), s. [Gr. o^atpf- 

&tov(sphairidion) t dimin. from a-<palpa. (sphaira) 
= a sphere. So named from the spherical 
ahape of the insects.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of 8ph8eridiin® 
(q.v.). Three are Britiab, the type being 
Sphatridium acarabceoides. 


sphrer-Is-ter'-I-iim (rer as er), a. [Lat, 

from Gr. cr<6atpi<rr^ptoi/ (sphniristcrion), from 
<r<t>aipi<TTii':(8phairiste$)=& ball-player; cr6a.lpa 
(sphaira) = a ball, a globe.] 

Anc. Arch. : A court for the exercise of 
ball-playing ; a tennis-court. 


splirer'-Ite (rer as er), a. [Lat. spheera = s 
sphere; auff. -ite (Min.).) 

Min. : A mineral occurring in globular con* 
cretioos without fibrous or concentric struc- 
ture. Hardnesa, 4; ap. gr. 2 536; lnatre, 
greasy-vitreoua ; colour, light-gray; translu- 
cent. Corapoa. : phosphoric acid, 26’1 ; alu- 
mina, 47*4 ; water, 26*5 — 100, corresponding 
with the formula 5 Al 2 0 3 , 2 P 05 -b 16HO. Oc- 
curs in fissures in limonite at Zajecov, Bo- 
hemia, in Lower Silarian acliists. 


sphrer-6-blas-tus (rer as er), a. [Pref. 
apheero-t and Gr. a<rrd? (blastos) = & apron^ 
a shoot.) 

Bot. : A cotyledon which riaea above ground, 
bearing st Its end a spheroid tumour. 

sphrer-6-c&r'-^-a (rer as er). *. [Pret 

sphoero-, and Gr. xapva (karua) = a walnut 
tree.] 

Bot. : A genns of Santalace®. Sphcerocarya 
tdvlis ia eaten in Nepaul. 

sphrer-6 c6 balt'-ito (rer as er), t. [Pref. 

*phcero- t and Eng. cobaltite.) 

Min. : A mineral found in small apherical 
masses, having crystalline structure, with 
roselite, at Schneeberg, Saxony. Colour, ex- 
ternally velvet - black, internally roae-red. 
Hardness, 4; sp. gr. 4*02 to 4-13. An analy- 
sis yielded : carbonic acid, 34-65 ; protoxide of 
cobalt, 58 ’86 ; aesquioxide of iron, 8’41 ; lime, 
1*80; water, 1*22 = 99’94, which corresponds 
to tlie formula CoCOj, which requires, CO*, 
36*94, CoO, 63-06. 

8phrer-o-eSc 9 l'-tes (rer aa er), #. [Mod. 

IaU sphatrococc(us) ; auff. -ites.) 

Palccobot. : A genus of Algals. British 
species two— one from the Llaa and oae from 
the Lower Jurassic. 


sphrer-6-c8o-coid'-5-a, sphrer i-c8c- 
9 $-a (rer aa erX 9. pi. [Mod. Lat. spheero* 
coccus), and fem. pi. adj. auff. -eat.) 

Bot.: A aub-order of Ceramiace® (q.v.) 
(Lindley), placed under tbe Rhodoaperme® 
(Berkeley). Frond cellular, enclosing cloaely 
packed, oblong granules arising from the baae, 
within a spherical cellular envelope, which 
finally bursts. Tetrasporea in indefinite 
heaps scattered over tbe frond. (Lindley.) 

sphc©r-6-c6o'-cus (rer as er), *. [Pret 

spheero-, and Lat coccus = a berry, a kernel.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Sph®rocnccoide» 
(q.v.). No w nearly restricted to two European 
species. 

sphrer'-o-dSn (rer as er), #. [Pref. spheer-. 
and Gr. 66ovs (odous), genit. oioKros (odontos) 
= a tooth.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Pagrlna (q.v.), with one 
species from the Indian Ocean. 


sphrer-d-d&n'-tl-dre (»r as er), a. pL 

[Sph^bodon.] 

Palceont. : A family of Ganoid Fishes. Body 
oblong, with rhombic scales ; dorsal and annl 
flas short (a.v.); vertebrae ossified, but not 
completely closed ; tail homocercal ; fins wilt 
fulcra ; teeth on palate globular. Type-genus 
Lepidotas (q.v.), made by Owen the type of 
his Lepidotidae. 

sphrer'-o-diis (rer as er), a . [Pref. spheer-, 
and 65ous (odous) = a tooth.] 

Falceont.: A genns of Pycnodontid®. One 
British species, Sphoerodus gigas , from the 
Kimmeridge Clay of Shotover and from the 
Jura Mountains. 


sphrer-o-g&s'-tra (rer as er), a. pi. [Pret 
apheero-, and Gr. yatmjp (gaster) t genit. yoo* 
rpo« (gastros) — the belly.] 

Zool. : The same as Araneida. 


wa, b6$; po^t, Jtffrl; cat, (ell, choru», (bln, bench ; go, fcem ; thin, |hia ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, ejdst. ph = t. 
•ciaz^ -tlan = fthg.iL -tlon, Htilon = shun; -(ion, -(ion = zhun* -clous, -tlous, -elous = ahtis. -ble. -die, &c. = b(l, d(l* 
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sphaBroma— sphenographer 


tphser'^o-ma (aer as er), i. [Gr. 
(tphairdma) = anything round.] 

Zool. ; The type-genus of Spb*romid® (q.v.% 
with several species, which are vegetable- 
feeders, and, like many of their allies, have 
tha power of rolling themselves into a hall. 

sphaer-Sm'-i-dae (aer as er), *■ [Mod. 
Lat. 8pJurrom( o) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. enffi. -ida.\ 
ZooL : A family of Natatorial Isopoda, with 
■everal genera, in some of which the branchial 
endopodites are transversely folded, so as to 
approach those of the Xiphosura (q.v.). 

* sphaer-6-ne'-in5-i (aer as er), *. pL [Mod. 
Lat., from pref. tphcero-, and Gr. (ntvia) 
= yarn.] 

Bot. : An old order of Gasteromycetes. The 
species placed under it are now believed to be 
immators states of other Fun gals. 

•phaer-^-xu’-tof (aer as er\ a [Gr. <ri>ai- 
pwv ( tphairon\ gen it. <4<upww (spftaironoi) 
:= a round fishiog-net.) 

Pabront. : A gen ns of Cystide®, with five 
British species characterizing the middle di- 
vision of the Bala or Caradoc rocks. 

sph0er-6-ph5r'-l-dae, sphaer-^-pho-ra- 
cd-se (ser as er), i. pL [Mod. Lat. sphcer- 
oph(oro%) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. snft -acece.] 

Bot. : A family of Gasterothelame* (q.v.). 
Apothecia formed in the swollen points of 
the t hall us, bursting irregularly. 

Sphaer-oph'-or-on (aer as er\ *. [Fret 
sphcero-, and Gr. £op«« (phono) = to bear.] 
Bot. : The typical genus of Sphaerophorid® 
(q.v.). Sphcerophoron coralloides is not un- 
common on sand-rocks among mosses. S. 
compaction is less common. 

•ph0er-6-sl-der'-ite(eer as er), spher-o- 
sl-der'-lte, a [Pret sphcero-, and Eng. 
siderite.) 

Min. : A variety of Siderito (q.v.) occurring 
in globular form with radiating fibrous struc- 
ture in cavities in basaltic rocks. The name 
is sometimes misapplied to ordinary massive 
clay-ironstones. 

sphaer'-i spore (aer as er), ». [Pret sphce- 
ro-, and Eng. spore.] 

Bot. : The quadruple spore of some Algals. 

•phaBr-6-stir-bite (aer as er), a [Pret 

spJuero-, and Eng. stilbite.) 

Min. : A variety of stilbite sometimes 
mixed with mesolite, occurring in spheres, 
mostly minute, having a fibrous radiating 
structure, with other zeolites In the Iale of 
Skye. 

sphaer-i-ry'-ga (aer as er), s. [Pret sphce- 
ro- (q.v.), and Gr. fryov (zugon) = a yoke.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Auabaina (q.v.). 

sphaer-u-lar'-i-a (aer as er), a [From 
Lat sphcerula = a little sphere.] 

ZooL : A genus of Nematode worms, family 
Gordlid®, founded by Dufour, 1836, on a spe- 
cimen (SpAceruZaria bombi) discovered by him 
in the abdominal cavities of Bombus terrestris 
and B. hortorum. Lubbock has since found 
it In other species of that genus, and also In 
Apathus vatalis (Sat. Hist. Rev., Jan., 1861). 
Ha estimated the female to be 28,000 times 
larger than tha male, which is frequently 
fouad united to his larger companion. 

sphaar'-u-lito (aer as er), s. [Sphebulite.] 

•phXg'-nS-i, sph&g-na'^S-ae, e. pi. [Lat 
tphagn(um); masc. pL ac(j. suft -ei, or fem. 
•acece.] 

Bot. : Bog-mosses ; an order, tribe, or family 
of opercujate mosses. Proper roots wanting ; 
branches fasciculate ; leaves with two kinds 
of cells — one narrow, elongated, and filled with 
chlorophyll; tha other hyaline. Capsnla 
aessiie, globose, in the elongated sheath ; at 
first si*ores apparently of two kinds, tha 
first in sets of foor, tha last in sete of six- 
teen. [Sphagnum.] 

sph&g'-no&s, a. [Sphagnum.] Pertaining bo, 
or of the nature of bog-moss ; mossy. 

Sph&g'-num, a [Lat. sphaqnos ; Gr. <r$ayvo« 
^3^c<7*uw), (spkakos) = (1) sage, (2) a 

Bot. : The only genus of Sphsgnei (q.v.) It 
occurs in all temperate climates. At first 



oolv one species, Sphagnum palustre, was ad- 
mitted. then It was multiplied Into fourteen, 
then tha number fell to four, then rose acain 
to nloe, though some were doubtful. They 
form a great part of every bog 
in moory districts. [Peat.] 

They make excellent bedding 
material ; and when they be- 
come lumpy they can be re- 
stored to their original soft- 
ness by being taken out, 
placed in water, and then 
dried. In tha northern re- 
gions they are used for lining 
clothes, especially boots, end 
as wicks for lamps. They 
afford excellent material for 
enveloping and preserving 
the roots Df plants which ha va 
to be sent a long distance. sphagnum. 

eph&g-ol’-o-hus, *. [Gr. o^avrj (spkagt) = 
the throat, and (lobos) — a lobe.] 

Omitt. : A genus of Bucerotid®, with one 
e pedes (Sphagolobus at rat us, tha Bisck Horn- 
bill), from the west coast of Africa. It is 
often classed with Bnceros, but has been 
separated by some authors on account of Its 
peculiar casque. 

sph&l'-er-ite, *. [Gr. <nfr«iAep©5 (sphaleros) — 
treacherous ; auff. -He (Min.).J 
Min. : The same as Blende (q.v.). This 
name was originally proposed by Haidinger, 
because Blende had been applied to other 
species, but it was lost sight of till Dana 
resuscitated it. It is as yet, however, used by 
few mineralogists. 

sph&l-er-i-car'-pl-ftm, sphSl-er-6- 
cax'-pfim, t. [Gr. <rf> a\*poc (sphaleros) = 
slippery, end xapwot (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : A fruit with a one-seeded, indehlsccnt 
pericarp, enclosed within a fleshy perianth. 
Lindley places it under hia collective fruits. 

sphar'-gi-dae, r. pL [Mod. Lat spharg(is) ; 
Lat fem. pL adj. auff. - Idas. .] [Sphabgi 9.] 

Sphar'-ltfs, *. [Gr. <r$apayifa (spharagizo) = 
to roar loudly.) 

Zool. : A genus of Chelonlates, with a single 
spedes, Sphargis coriacea , often made the 
type of a family Sphargid®. The akin re- 
sembles thick leather, and contains bony de- 
posits, arranged like mosaic, but this dermal 
shield is not united to the vertebr® and ribs. 
The bones of the paddles are extremely simple, 
and claws are absent The genus i9 so ex- 
tremely ancient type, little progress having 
been made in the development of a bony cara- 

S ee; and Cops discovered In ths Chalk or 
uisa s a form, which he named Protostega, 
allied to Sphargis. 

ephe'HjI-a, 9. [Gr. <r^rgt(sphZx), genit 
(sphekos) = a wasp.) 

Enlam . : A genn9 of ^geriid®. Abdomen 
moderately stout, no anal toft. British 
species two, Sphecia aptformis, the Hornet 
Moth, and S. bcmbeci/ormis, tha Lunar Hornet 
Moth. [Hornet- moth.) 

t sphe'-ci-dae, t sphe'-^i-dae, a pi. fMod. 

Lat sphex. gen It 8phecid(is), sphegid(i8); Lat 
fem. pL adj. anff -idee.] [Sphex.] 

Entom.: A femfly of Fossorial Hymen- 
optera, often merged in Crabrouid* (q.v.). 
Antenn® generally slender, with long joints, 
prothorax forming a distinct neck; base of 
the abdomen constricted Into a long petiole. 
Genera. Sphex, Pepsis, Pomplius, Ammo- 
phila, Ac. 

sphen-, pref. [Spheno-.] 

Bpben-a-c&n-tbus, *. [Pref. sphen-, and Gr. 
oKavda. \akantha) = a spine.] 

PaZceonL : A genus of Plagiostomes, founded 
on spines from the Coal-measures. 

Bpbene, s. [Gr. a (sphen) = a wedge.] 
Min. : The same as Titanitk (q.v.). 

Sphen-Is'-^-daB, ». pL [Mod. Lst sphenis- 
a(us) ; Lat fem. pL adj. auff. -idae.\ 

OmifA. ; A farailyof Natatorial Birds, equiva- 
lent to Hailey’s Spheniscomorph® (q.v.). By 
some authors tha genera are subdivided. 

sphS-nIa-c6-mor'-pliae, ». pL [Mod. Let, 
from spkenUcus, and Gr, po (af>n (morphl) — 
form.) 


OntifA. r A family of Schizognsth® (q.v.). 

It contains three genera : Kudyptes, Sphenis* 
ens, and Aptenodytes. (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1867, 
p. 45a ) 

sphen is'-cus, s. [Gr. a fovCa ko* (sp}*enUkos\ 
dimin. from [sphin)= a wedge. From 
the shape of the bilL] 

Ornith.: A genns of Sphenisrid®. Bill 
shortish, compressed ; maxilla ending in • 
conspicuous hook. Fonr species, one ranging 
as far north as the Gaiai<agos. 

epb.en-6-, sphen-, pnf. [Gr. (*pWa% 
geoit (rfavo* (sphenoe) = a wedge.) Pertain- 
ing to, or resembling a wedge in abape. 

spheno- maxillary, a. 

Anal.: Of or belonging to the jaws and th« 
sphenoid bone: as the spheno-maxillary fis- 
sure and fossa. 

epheno orbital, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the orbital bones 
and to the sphenoid. 

spheno palatine, spheno-palatln- 
ate, o. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the palats bones 
and to the sphenoid : as the rpheno-palatine 
artery, foramen, and ganglion. 

spheno-parietal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging io the parietal and 
the sphenoid. Between these is the spheno- 
parietal an tore. 

spheno -temporal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the temporal and 
the sphenoid bones. 

sphen-6-9Sph'-%-liis, *. [Pret spheno-, and 
Gr. «Ai| (kephali) = the head.] j 

1. Anat. : A malformation of the head in 
which the upper part of the cranium assumes 
a wedge-like aspect. 

2. PalceonL : A genus of Berycld®, from ths 
Chalk. 

ephen'-6 clase, s. [Pref. spheno-, snd Gr. 
jcAricrt? (klasis) = a fracture.) 

Afia.: A massive mineral which, when 
struck, breaks into wedge-shaped fragments. 
Hardness, 5*5 to 6 ; ep. gr-.3*2 ; lostre, feeble ; 
colour, pale grayish-yellow ; aub-translucent 
An analyse yielded; silica, 46*08; alumina, 
13*04 ; protoxide of iron, 4*77 ; protoxide of 
menganeee, 3*23 ; magnesia, 6 '25 ; lime, 26 50 
= 99*87. Found at Gjelleback, Norway, in 
layers in a granular limestone. 

Bphen'-o-don, a. [Gr. <r4>gr (sphln) = a 
wedge ; raff, -o don.) 

1. PalceonL : A genns of Bradypodid®, from 
the bone-caves of Brazil. 

2. Zool. : The sole recent genn9 of Rhya- 
chocephalia (q.v.), with one species, Sphe no- 
don punctatus (Hatteria punctata X from New 
Zealand, where it Is called Tuat&a by the 
Maoris. Ex- 
t e r nal 1 y, 
there is little 
to distin- 
guish this 
genns from 
ordinary liz- 
ards, bot im- 
portant dif- 
ferences oc- 
cur in the 
structure of 
the skeleton, 
via, the pre- 
sence of a 
double horizontal bar across the temporal 
region, the firm connection of the Quadrate 
bone with the skull and the pterygoid bones, 
biconcave vertebr® as In the Geckos and 
many fossil Crocodilians, tha presence of an 
abdominal stemnm, and uncinate processes 
to the ribs (as in Birds). 

sphen'-o- diis, *. [Pret sphen-, and Gr 

( odous ) = a tooth. ] | 

Palceont. : A genus of Lam n id®, founded oi 
teeth from the Jurassic, 

Sphcn'-o-gr&m, s. [Pret spheno ■, and Gr 
(gramma) = e writing, a letter.] J 
cuneiform or arrow-headed character, [-gram. 

flphen-Sg'-ra-pher. s. (Erx^.sphenogmpMy) 
-er.] One who is skilled in sphenography, o 
the deciphering of enneiform inscriptioiis. 



f&te, f&t, fare, qxzildst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pol 
or, wore, wqlL work, whd, sdn; mate, ctib, care, tjxUte, car, rule, fall: try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qa = kw. 
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sph»n-6-gr&ph'-ic, a, [Eng. sj*«iosrTTxj*{j); 
-4c.) Of or pertaining to sphenography. 


2. Bounded like a sphere ; sphere-shaped ; 
hence, symmetrical, perfect. 


sphere - melody, sphere - music, a 

The harmony of the spheres, [Harmont.] 


sphen-dg'-ra-phlst, a l Eng. rpheno- 
gmpk(y); -fat.) A apbenographer <q.v.). 

fphen-Og'-ra-phjr, a [Pref. rpheno-, and Gr. 
(graplCo) = to write.) The act or art of 
writing In cuneiform or arrow-shaped letters 
or characters ; the art of deciphering cunei- 
form writings or characters ; that branch of 
philological science which concerns itself 
with cuneiform writings. 

sphe-ndg'-yn-e, a [Pref. spheno-, and Gr. 
yvrrj (ytrne) = a female.) 

hot, : The typical genus of Bphenogyoeae 
(q.v). Garden plants ; their flowers orange 
colour, barred with black. They were brought 
originally from the Cape of Good Hope. 

rphen-o-gafn'-S-re, a pi- [Mod. Lat, spheno- 
gy n(e) ; Lat- fem. pL adj. raff. -eat.) 

BoL : A sab-tribe of Senecionidec. 

Spheri-oid, a. & a [Gr. <nj>yr (rp&ea)=a 
wedge, and <l5os (rido*) = form, appearance.) 

A. As adj, : Resembling a wedge ; wedge- 
shaped. 

B. As substantive : 

L AnaL : The sphenoid-bone (q.v.). 

2. CrystalL : A wedge-shaped crystal con- 
tained under four equal isosceles triangles. 

sphenoid-bone, a 

AnaL : A wedge-shaped bone placed across 
the base of the skull near the middle, and 
helping to form the cavity of the cranium, 
the orbits, and the posterior nares. It has a 
central part or body, two pairs of lateral ex- 
pansions called the great and small wings, 
and another pair pointing downward* called 
the pterygoid processes, (^uaiiu) 

sphea-oid'-al, a. [Eng. sphenoid; -at] Sphen- 
oid (q.v.) : as^ the sphenoidal fissure, the sphere 
oidai sinus, Ac. 

sphen-Mep'-Is, a [Pret spheno-, and Gr. 
Amt ( lepti ) — a scale.) 

PalaxmL : A genus of Esodd *, with long 
wedge-shaped scales, from the freshwater 
limestone of Aix and the gypsum of Faria. 

sphen-6n'-chus (pL sphen-8n'-chi), a. 
[Pref. sphen-, and Gr. oyro* (ongtos) = a hook, 
a barb.) 

PttZcwiU. : One of the hooked cephalic 
dermal spines of Hybodus and Acrodus, spe- 
cimens of which genera are in the British 
Mine am. South Kensington, showing the 
spines (not more then four in any Individual) 
in site, but it is not known whether four was 
the normal number, or If they occurred in all 
the species. On these apines Agawix founded 
a genus Sphencnchus, which he placed with 
the HyboUontidse. This has, of course, lapsed, 
and the word Sphenonchus has now no gen- 
eric signification. 

•phen-dph-jfl-liim, a [Fret spheno-, and 
Gr. £»AA 0 r (pkvUon) = a lest) 

PalcedboL : A genu* of Equisetacese (?), allied 
to (or, according to ilr. Ckrrothcns, identical 
with) Calamites. They have verticillate leaves, 
bke reversed wedges. Four species from the 
Carboniferous rocks of Somerset and New- 
castle ; others from North America. 

sphen-op'-ter-ls, a [Pref. spheno and Gr. 
rTtp«* (p<eru)— a kind of fern.) 

PulceohoL : A genus of Ferns, having the 
leaves twice- or tb rice-pinnate ; the leaflets 
not adhering to the raehis by their whole base, 
but resembling email wedges reversed, the 
nerrures dividing pinnately from the base. 
From the Devonian to the Weald en. * In the 
Carboniferous rocks there are thirty-four * pe- 
des, and in the Jurassic seventeen. 

fphen-ogpSn-iiyl-us, a (Fret spheno-, 
acd Gr. rorfivAoc (spondvlos) — a vertebra.) 

PaLvcnL : A genus of Deinosanria or Croeo- 
dilia, from the Pur beck beds and the Weald eu. 

Sphen-^za-mi -tes,' a [Prefr spheno-, and 
Mod. Lat. matin (q.v.X] 

PalwoboL : A genus of Cycads, from the 
European Jurassic rocks. 

•spheri-al, o. [Eng. spher(t); -oL] 

L Of or pertaining to the spheres or hea- 
venly bodies ; inhabiting the spheres, (Lytton: 
Cartons, bk. xjt., ch. L) 


sphere, * spere, a [O. Fr. espert ; Ft. sphhre, 
from Lat. i phara ; Gr. cn>arpa (rphaira) = (l) m 
ball for playing with, (2) a sphere, a globe.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) An orb, a globe, as the sun, the earth, the 
stars, or planets ; one of the heavenly bodies. 

*' First tba sum, 

A mifbiy tphem, b* fnm«L* 

Milton r F. L.. rli. UA 

(S) An orbicular body representing the 
earth or the apparent heavens; a celestial 
or terrestrial globe. 

* Conan, ud w hat’s his muse who made the t p h m n. 

And shov'd the seasons of the tlidiar jmJ. 

isryden: VirfU ; Ad. ill. WL 

• ( 4 ) A circular body ; a disc. 

** With • brooder tjJkcrt the moon looks down." 

Mood. (dnmmndaU.) 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Circuit or range of action, knowledge, or 
influence ; compass, province, employment. 

“The narrow tphero of oar researches.’ — CVoi .* 
Third Sofdge, bk. iv., eh. IL 

(2) Rank ; order or class of society. 

*(3) An orbit, a socket 

* Moke mj two eyes, Uks (Un, start from their 

rpMem" •* MamlM, L a 

IL Technically: 

L Astron. : A term formerly applied to any 
one of the concentric and eccentric revolving 
transparent shells in which the heavenly bodies 
were supposed to be fixed, and by which they 
were carried so as to produce their apparent 
motions. The word now signifies the vault of 
heaven, which to the eye seems the concave 
aide of a hollow sphere, and on which the 
imaginary circles marking the positions of 
the equator, the ecliptic, Ac., are supposed to 
be drawn. It is that portion of limitless 
apace which the eye is powerful enough to 
penetrate, and appear* a hollow sphere because 
the capacity of the eye for distant vision is 
equal in every direction. 

• What Motely bulldin* dwrrt *> hl*h «xt«id 
Her lofty toons auto the *tarry #pArr«.* 

Bpnuer: F. «.,Lx.J4 

2. Gecm. : A solid ot volume bounded by a 
surface, every point of which is equally dis- 
tant from a point within, called the centre. Or 
it is a volume that may be generated by revolv- 
ing a semi -circle about its diameter as an axis. 
The distance from any point of the surface to 
the centre is called a radio* of the sphere. 
Every section of a sphere made by a plane is 
a circle, and all sections made by planes 
equally distant from the centre, are equal. 
A circle of the sphere whose plane passes 
through the centre, is a great circle ; all other 
circles are email circles. All great circles are 
equal, and their radii are equal to the radii of 
the sphere. The surface of a sphere la equal 
to the product of the diameter by the circum- 
ference of a great circle ; or it is equivalent 
to the area of four great circles. Denoting the 
radius of the sphere by r, and its diameter by 
d, we have the following formula for the sur- 
face : i •= 4*7* = rxP = 3*14159 . • • cP. The 
volmne of a sphere is equal to the prodnet of 
its surface by one-third of Its radius. It is 
also equivalent to two-thirds of the volume of 
its circumscribing cylinder. The following 
formula give* the valne of the volume of any 
sphere, whose radius is r, and diameter is d ; 
r = (tr*. Spheres are to one another as the 
cubes of their diameters. 

3. Logic: The extension of a general con- 
ception ; the individuals and species com- 
prised in any general conception. 

^ (1) AmiUary sphere : [Abvtllabt]. 

(2) Doctrine of the sphere : The application 
of geometrical principles to geography and 
astronomy. 

(3) Harmony (or music) the spheres : [Har- 
Kojtt, % ( 4 ).] 

(4) Oblique sphere : 

Spherical projection : The case in which the 
projection U made upon the plane of the 
horizon of any place not on the equator, or at 
the poles. 

(5) Parallel sphere : [Parallel, a.). 

(6) Projection qf the sphere: [Projection). 

(7) Eight sphere: [Right, a.]. 

* sphere - born, a. Bora among the 
spheres ; celestial. (MtUon : Solemn Music, 2.) 


* sphere, * sphear, vJ. [Sphere, a) 

L Literally: 

0) To place or aet among the sphere* <■ 
heavenly bodies. 

“ The Rlocioo* planet Sol, 

In noble «Mifaer»o* «mhruooil and tphorod 
Amid*i the other.’ 

Shotnp. : TroCha S Croaida. L A 

(2) To form into roundness ; to make round 
or roundish. 

*" Blow. vfTUin, till thy epKrrod bioa cheek 
Out* well the puff'd Aquilon.* 

iAaJbetp. JroiHu S Crrxsidn, ir. * 

2. Fig. : To give perfect or complete form 
to ; to concentrate. 


•* Not urnli to be beat, nor petty babe* 

To be daadied. do, but living will*, and tpherod 
Whole In ouradree and owed to mme." 

Fnaywt; Princtm, iv. 12* 


epher'-S-S-type, a. [Gr. tryalpa { sphaird ) 
= a sphere, and Eng. type.) 

Photog. : A positive collodion picture taken 
upon glass by placing a mat before the plate, 
so as to give a distinct margin to the picture. 


Spile r'-Io-nal, * spher' Ic, a. [Lat. sphericus; 
Gr. a frxtp' *x >9 (sjo/ioirifco*) = like a sphere 
(q.v.); Ft. spkeriqne; Sp. esjerioo ; ItaL 
if erica.) 

L Having the form of a sphere ; orbicular, 
globular. 

** Some oertoln determinate figure aitber round or 
angular, ^heriemL eutnoal . . . or the likeL*— Cud- 
m- rth : InloU, p. IU. 

2. Pertaining or belonging to a sphere. 

* 3L Pertaining or relating to the orbs of th* 
planets ; planetary. (Shakesp,: Lear, L 2.) 

spherical -aberration, s, [Aberra- 
tion.) 

spherical-angle, u [Angle, a] 
spherical-bracketing, *. 

Arch, : The forming of brackets to rapport 
lath-and-plaster work, so thst the surface of 
the plaster shall form the surface of a sphere. 

spherical case-shot, a [Shrapnel] 
spherical-excess, a [Excess.] 

spherical-geometry, a That branch 
of geometry which treats of spherical magni- 
tudes, as spherical triangles, areas, and angles. 

spherical-lane, a A portion of the 
surface of a sphere included between two 
great semi-circles, having a common diameter. 
The angle of the luce is the same as the angle 
of the planes of the circles. [Lone.] 

spherical-polygon, a A portion of the 
surface of a sphere bounded by the arcs of 
three or more great circles. Like plane poly- 
gons they are named from the number of sides 
or angles. [Polygon.] 

spherical-projection, a A represen- 
tation of the surface of the sphere upon a 
plane, according to some geometrical law. so 
that the different points in the representation 
can be accurately referred to their positions 
on the surface of the sphere. [Pancmvi* 
circle. Primitive-plane. ) 

spherical-pyramid, a a portion of a 
sphere bounded by a spherical polygon, and 
by three or more sectors of great circles meet- 
ing at the centre of the sphere. 

spherical-sector, a A portion of a 
sphere which may be generated by revolving 
a sector of a circle about a straight line 
through Its vertex as an axis. 

spherical- segment, a A portion of a 
sphere included between a zone of the surface 
and a secant plane, or between two parallel 
secant planes. 

spherical -triangle, s. A spherical 
poivgon of three sides. It is a portion of the 
surface of a sphere bounded by the arcs of 
three great circles. The points where the 
arcs meet are called vertices of the triangle, 
and the arcs are called sides. 


spherical-trigonometry, a [Trig- 
onometry.] 

spherical-cngnla, a A portion of the 
sphere bounded by a lone and two semi- 
circles meeting in a diameter of the sphere. 

spherical-zone, a A portion of the 
surface of a sphere included between two 
parallel planes. 


koil, b 6 $; pofct, Jtffrl; cat, 90U, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^enophon, exist. 

-dan, -dan = -don, -don = wbft-n ; -don, -fion = vwftn. -clous, -tio us, -sious = shus. -ble, -d ie , = b$l, dpi* 
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spherically— sphragistics 


•phBr'-Ic-al-l^, adv. [Eng. spherioal; -ly.) 
In form of a sphere. 

•‘Either sphericallf or anfuUriy Cud- 

worth : JnteiL System. p. US. 

•pher'-Ic-al-ness, a. [Eng. *pheri«d ; -new.] 
The quality or state of being spherical ; 
sphericity. 

**Sach bodie* receive their figure *nd limit* from 
ruch let* u hloder them from *tt*ining to th*t spheri- 
calnes* they elm at .~—Diffby : On Bodies. 

spher- I^-I-ty, s. [Fr. sphtriclte.) T^e 
quality or state of being spherical ; spherical- 
ness, globularity, roundness. 

** He espoused the correct view of the earth 1 * spherU 
cits aod rotation.” — O. H. Letees: BitL Philo*., it 106. 

* spher'-I-cle, *. [A dimin. from sphere 
(q.v.X] A little sphere. 

spher'-Ics, a. [Spheric.] 

Geom.: The doctrine of the properties of 
the sphere, considered as a geometrical body, 
and In particular of the different circles de- 
scribed on its surface, with the method of 
projecting the same on a plane ; spherical 
geometry aod trigonometry. 

* spher-I-fl-ca'-tion, *. [Eng. spherify; 
c connect, and snff. -ation.) The act of apheri- 
fying, the state of being epherifled. 

** The raptor* and general spheriAcation of a* many 
distinct tmuniform ring*.’*— i*o * : Eureka ( Works 1864), 
u. isi. 

•spheV-I-form, * spher'-^-form, a. 

[Eng. sphere, and form.] Having the form of 
a sphere ; spheroidal. 

"Aristotle dealt not lngeolonily with Xenopha- 
nea. wheo from that *xuree«lon of hia, that Ood 
was tpheruform, he would iofer that Xencnhanea 
made Ood to be a body.*— Cudworth : JnteU. Sy* tem, 
P.S7S 

* spheV-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. sphere; -fy.) To 
make or form into a sphere. 

•• Seven uniform baoda which ware tpkrrtyod lrr*. 
■pectlvely iotoas many moons/— Poo : Eureka \ Works 
1864), ii. 166. 

opboV-d- -gr&pli* *. [Gr. <r£alpa (sphaira) — 
a ball, a sphere, and ypajtio ( graphs ) = to 
write, to draw.] 

Navig.: An instrument invented for the 
mechanical application of spherics to navi- 
gation. By its aid eny possible spherical 
triangle can be constructed without dividers 
or scale. It consists of a atereographic pro- 
jection of the sphere ujxm a disc of paste- 
board, in which the meridians and parallels 
of latitude are laid down to single degrees. 
By its aid, with a ruler and Index, the angular 
position of a ship at any place, and the dis- 
tance sailed, may be readily and accurately 
determined on the principle of great circle 
sailing. 

•phcr'-old, $. [Gr. a^cupom&fc (sphairoieides) 
=. aphere-li ke, from cr$a? pa (*pftaira)= a sphere, 
and el$<* (eidos) = form, appearance ; Fr. tpfUr- 
aide.] 

Geom. : A solid, resembling a sphere In form, 
and generated by the revolution of an ellipse 
about one of its axes. I f an ellipse be revolved 
about its transverse axie, the spheroid gener- 
ated is called a Prolate spheroid ; if it be re- 
volved about its conjugate axis, the spheroid 
generated is called an Oblata spheroid. The 
earth is an oblate spheroid— that is, flattened 
at the poles so that its polar is less than it* 
equatorial diameter. 

■pher-Sld'-al, spher-old-Io, spher 

oid'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. spheroid ; -al; - ic ; - ical ,] 

L Ord. Lang.: Having the form of a 
spheroid. 

'• If these corpuscle* be spheroidical, or oral, their 
shortest diameters must oot b* much * res ter thsa 
those of light'— Cheyne. 

IL CrystaUog. : Bounded by several convex 
faces, 

spheroidal-bracketing, a. 

Arch. : Bracketing prepared for a plaster 
ceiling whose surface le to form that of a 
spheroid. 

spheroidal-excess, s. [Excess, a. T] 

spheroidal-triangle,*. A triangle on 
the snrface of a spheroid, analogous to a spher- 
ical triangle, 

■pher-old'-l-t^, spher-cld-lg’-I-t^, *. 

[Eng. spheroid, spheroidic; -ity.] The quality 
or state of being spheroidal. 

spher-6m'~e-ter, *. [Gr. ^t>aTpa (sphaira) = 


a sphere, and Eng. meter.) An instrument 
for measuring the curvature of surfaces. It 
consists of a three-armed frame, standing on 
three steel pins, which form with each other 
an equilateral triangle; in the centre of the 
instrument is a vertical screw with a fine 
thread, and having a large graduated head. 

spher-d-si-dcr'-ite, *. [Sph^erosiderite.] 

sphcr'-n-la, a. [Lat., dlrain. from trpheera = 
a sphere (qW.).] 

Bot. : A globose peridioin with a central 
opening, through which are emitted sporidia 
mixed with a gelatinous pulp. It occurs in 
fungals. 

spher-u-late, a. [Eng. spherule); Hite.) 
Covered or studded wijh spherules ; having 
one or more rows of minute tubercles. 

spher’-ule, *. [Spherula.] A little sphere 
or spherical body. 

d ‘Their part*, or little spherules, become more 
neighbourly, or coutiguou*. — Brooks : Uni venal 
Beauts, hk. iL (Note.) 

Bpber'-u-lite, «. [Lat. sphtzrula = a little 
sphere or globe, and Gr. Ai'flos (JLithos) = a 
stone ; Ger. sphdrulit, sphdrolithe.) 

Petrol . : A name originally applied to a 
variety of pe&rl-stona or pitchatone (q.v.), 
which consists of an aggregate of spheroidal 
concretions, but it is now applied to the parts 
of any rock which may have a similar structure. 

ephSr-u-litf-Ic, o. [Eng. aphcrulit(c ) ; -ic.] 

Petrol. : Partaking of the structure of a 
Spherulite (q.v.). 

*apheV-& a. [Eng. spher{e); -y.] 

1, Pertaining or belonging to the spheres. 

** She c*n teeeh y* how to climb 
Higher then the sphery chime. 

Milton : Comus, 1,031. 

2. Resembling a sphere or star io roond- 
ness, brightness, or the like. 

- ** Jisk* me comper* with HermU‘a sphery eyrie.” 

Shake tp. : Midsummer Aifiht’* Dream, ii. 1 

* sphStf-er-Ize, v.t . [Gr. ofareplCw ( spheter - 
izo), from a $ tripos ( spheteros ) = their own ; 
<r $* ts (*pfc«i*) = they.] To appropriate; to 
make one’s own. {Burke.) 

SphSx, i. [Gr. (rphex), genit. o^kos 

(sphekos) = a wasp.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Sphecid® or 
Sphegidee. They are large, solitary, wasp-like 
insects, some of them two inchea long. They 
store their neats with caterpillars, which 
they paralyze by two stings. The genus is 
cosmopolitan. One of the beat known species, 
Sphex flavipennis , is common in the south of 
Europe. 

sphlg-mSm’-S-ter, «. [Sphygmometer.] 

Spblnc'-ter, *. [Gr. o^iyKrqp ( sphingkter ) = 
that which binds tight; a^iyyw ( sphinggd ) = 
to bind tight] 

Anat. : A more or less circular mnscls which 
contracts or shuts any natural orifice, as the 
bladder, the anus, &c. 

•'Natore ha» furniafaed the body of thi* litti* ere*- 
tare with * glatlnou* liquid, which It spio* loto 
thread, coarser or finer, u It choose* to contract or 
dilate Ita sphincter”— Goldsmith: The Bee ; No. 4. 

spilin' -gej, %. pi. [Sphinx, 3. (3>] 

sphln-gi'-dse, #. pi. [Lat. sphinx, genit 
sphing{is); fern. pi. adj. auff. -f dee.) 

Entom. : The typical family of 8phingina 
(q.vA Antennae slightly thickened in the 
middle, generally terminating in a hooked 
bristle ; wings large, clothed with scales ; 
the anterior part long and pointed, or with the 
hind margin indented. Lana generally naked, 
with & horn on the back of the twelfth segment. 
Pupa subterranean. Many species, widely 
extended. Some of those of South America 
strikingly resemble the humming bird*. 

spbin-g^'-na, *. [Lat. sphinx , genit. sphln- 
g(is); neut. pL adj. suff. ~ina.) 

Entom. : Sphinges or Hawk-mntbe ; a group 
of Heterocera, having the antennae fusiform. 
[CnEPUSCULARIA, HaWK-MOTH. ] 

t sphin-gur-i'-nne, «. pL [Mod. Lat. sphin- 
gur{us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff -ince . ] 

Zool.: A synonym of 8ynetherina (q.v.) 
with three genera : Erithlzon, Chaetomys, and 
8phingurus (= Synetheres). [Tree- porcu- 
pines.) 


t Sphin-giir'-U*, *. [Gr. tr^tyyuj (sphinggf) 
= to bind tight, to squeeze, and oup<£ (ouro) 
= a tail.] [SPHINOURIN^, SYNETHERINiK.] 

sphinx (pi. sphinx'-es), s. [Lat., from Gr. 

c4>Cy$ (sphingx).] ¥ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same aeuae as II. 1. 

2. Fig. : One who proposes riddles, put* 
puzzles or obscure questions, or talks enig- 
matically. 

II. Technically : 

1. Antiq. : A fabled monster, Half woman 
and half lion, said by the Grecian poets to 
have Infested the city of Thebes, devouring 
its inhabitants till such tune as a riddle It 
had proposed to them should be solved. The 
riddle was as follows : “ What animal is that 
which goes on fonr feet in the morning, on 



SPHINX. 

{From the British Museum.) 

two at noon, and on three in the evening?” 
Numerous victims fell before the monster, 
till at length (Edipus, who was then at Thebes, 
came forward, and answered the sphinx that 
it was Man, who, when an infant, creeiw on 
all fours ; when he lias attained to manhood 
goes on two feet ; and, when old, uses a staff— 
a third foot. The sphinx thereupon flunr 
herself down to the earth and perished ; and 
(Edipus was, by the gratitude of the Thebans, 
chosen their king. 

2. Egypt. Antiq. : A figure having the body 
of a lion, winged, and a tinman (male or fe- 
male) head. Those with human heads were 
called Androsphinxes. Sphinxes are also re- 
presented with the heads of rems and hawks 
(Crioaphinx, Hieracoaphinx). The Egyptian 
aphinx had no wings; theae were added by 
the Greek artists. The Grecian Sphinx was 
probably borrowed from the Egyptian. 

3. Entomology: 

* (1) A comprehensive genns under which 
Linnaeus placed all Hawk-moths. 

(2) The typical genus of Sphingid®. Hind 
wings rounded at the anal angis, or with a 
hardly perceptible projection. The species 
fly with great velocity in the dnsk, remaining 
for a time poised above flowers, sucking the 
honey from them without alighting. The name 
is derived from the Sphinx-like attitude assumed 
by the caterpillar of Sphinx ligustri, the Privet 
Hawk-moth. 

(3) Any individual of the modem genus 
Sphinx [(2)]. In thia sense the plural is 
Sphinges. 

4. Zool : [Sphinx-Baboon]. 

sphinx-baboon, *. 

Zool : Cynocephahts sphinx, a large species 
from the West of Africa. They are good- 
tempered and playful wlieu young, but become 
morose and fierce ss they grow older. They 
bear confinement well, and are common in 
menageries. 

sphr&g'-id, sphr&g-Id-ite, a. [Gr. < nfrpayit 
( sphragis ), genit. q<f>payi6og (sphragidos) — a 
seal, a aignet ; auff. -tte (Min.), j 

Mitu; A name given to a clay in ancient 
times used as a medicine, and stamped with a 
seal, hence the name. It was also called 
Terra sigillata, and is the Terra Lemnia of 
Pliny. Compos. : like all other clays, essen- 
tially a hydrated silicate of alumina, but con- 
tains some aoda, hence its medicinal use. 

Bpbra-gfs'-tlcs, a. [Gr. o 4 >p*yi<rTiK 6 s (sphra- 
gistikos) = pertaining to seals or sealing.] 
[Sphraoio.] The science of seals, their his- 
tory, peculiarities, and distinctions. Its chief 
use Is to determine the age and genuineness 
of documents to which seals are affixed. 


fhto, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, th6re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft. 
or, wore, work, whd, Bin ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, r&le, f&Il ; try, Syrian, «e, ce = e s ey = & ; qu = kw, 


sphrigosis— spicuUgenous 
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fphrig-d-sls, s. [Gr. <rtf>ptyam {sphrigao) — 
to be full to bursting.] 

Veg. Pathol : Morbid luxuriance in plants. 
It may exist in fruit treea, in cereals, in pota- 
toes, Ac. Thsre is often a peculiar greenness, 
sometimes produced by fungi, which fore- 
shadows decay. 

Sphyg'-mlc, a. [Gr. etfivy/A o« (sphugmos) = 
the pulse.] Of or pertaining to the pulse. 

sphjfg'-md-gr&ph, b. [Gr. <r$vy|uo« ( sphug - 
mos) = the pulse, and ypd<f>o* (grapho ) = to 
writs, to draw.] 

Med. : An instrument used for recording 
tli 8 character of the movements of the pulse. 
An instrument for this purpose was con- 
structed by Ludwig in 1847, and several forms 
of sphymograph are now in use. That moat 
generally employed was first described by 
Marey In 1863. It consists of an ivory pad, 
which resta on the pulse, and is connected with 
one end of a delicate spring, the other end 
of tbe spring being fastened to a framework. 
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The movementa of the pulse, acting on the 
pad, ars communicated to a system of two 
light levers, one of which carries a small 
point, or pen (a), which produces a trace on a 
piece of smoked £iass or paper ( b ) attached to 
& brass plate, which is moved along by clock- 
work. The character of the trace thus pro- 
duced depends on the character of the move- 
menta of the pulse, which are magnified about 
fifty times by means of the levers. The in- 
formation gained by the examination of these 
sphymographic traces is of the greatest value 
* in the diagnosis of affections of the heart, Ac. 

8ph£g-m6-gT&ph'-ic, a. [Eng. sphygmo- 
graph; -ic.] Of or pertaining to the sphyg- 
mograph ; traced or marked by a sphygmo- 
graph. 

fph$fg-m$m'-8-fcer, b. [Gr. <rxf>vyp.6^ (sphug- 
mos ) = the pulse, and Eng. meter.] 

Med. : A comprehensive name for any in- 
strument for measuring and recording the 
movements of the pulse. 

sphjfg'-m o-phone, a [Gr. <nf>vy p.fc ( sphug - 
mos) = the pulse, and (pftdne) = sound.] 
Med: An instrument devised to enable a 
persnn to determine the rhythms, Ac., of the 
pulse at a distance by means of the electric- 
wire. (Dunglison.) The gas sphyginoscope 
is sometimes modified, an as to render the 
variation of the pulse audible. 

sphyg'-m6-scdpe> *. [Gr. o<f>vyp,6$ ( sphug - 
mos ) = tiie pulse, and a/cowew (skoped) = to 
observe.] 

Med.: An instrument for rendering the 
movementa of the pulse visible. Marey’s 
• sphygmoscope consists of a small glass cylin- 
der containing a small indiarubber bag, con- 
nected with a receiving and a registering 
tambour. The expansion of the indiarubber 
bag. consequent on the pressure on the receiv- 
ing tambour, compresses the air in the cylin- 
der and so affects the recorder. The gas 
sphyginoscope consists of a metal chamber 
with a bottom of delicate membrane, with a 
eervice pipe at the side and a fine burner at 
the top. When the membrane is placed over 
an artery and the gas lit, the movements of 
the pulse are shown by up-and-down move- 
ments of the flame. [Sphyomophone. ] 

sphy-reen'-a, i. [Lat, from Gr. a<f>v pa tva 
(sphuraina) = a kind of eea-flsh.] 

Ichthy. : Barracuda, the sole genus of the 
family Spbyrsenidae (q.v.). Large, voracious 
fishes from the coasts of tropical and sub- 
tropical seas. Some of them attain a length 
of eight feet, and attack bathers. They sre 
naed as food, but occasionally their flesh con- 
tract* deleterinns properties, from their hav- 
ing fed on poisonous fishes. 

Sphy-rwn'-I-dee, e. pi. [Lat. sphyrcen(a); 
fem. pi adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Mugiliformes (q.v.). 
Body elongate, sub-cylindrical, covered with 


small cycloid scales ; mouth wide, armed with 
strong teeth. 

2. Palasont. : They 'commence in the Chalk. 
[Hvpsodon, Sphyr^enodub.] 

Sphy-rsen-A-dus, I. [Lat. sphyrcen(a) t and 
Gr. o6ovc (odotw) =a tooth.] 

Paleeont. : A genus of Sphynenidse, from 
the London Clay of Sheppey and the Eocene 
of Monte Bolca. 

sphy-r&p'-I-ctis, a. [Gr. a<f>vpa (sphura) — 
a hammer, and Lat. picus = a woodpecker.] 
Omith.: A genus of Picidie, with seven 
species from the Nearctic region, Mexico, and 
Bolivia. Sphyrapicus varius is the Yeliow- 
billed Woodpecker. 

* spi'-al, * spy al, s. [Spy, v .] 

1. Close watch. (Udal: Johnvii .) 

2. A spy, a scout. 

*• C***r fu our tpialt 

And u we know) reiuelue with TamhurUine/ 
Marlow: 1 Tamburlaint, ii J. 

splau'-ter-ite (an as 6%r)> b. [Sw., Dan., 
Ger. spiauter = spelter ; suff. -ite (il/ta.).] 
Min. : The same as Wurtzite (q.v.). 

Spi'-ca, b. [Lat = an ear of corn.] 

Surg. : A form of bandage resembling a spike 
nf barley. The turns of the bandage cross 
like the letter V, each leaving a portion un- 
covered. 

Spica Aztmeth, $. [Spica virginis.] 
splca desoendens, t. 

Surg. : The uniting bandage used in recti- 
linear wounda. It consists of a double-headed 
roller, with a longitudinal slit in the middle, 
three or four inches long. 

Spica Virginia, Spica Azlmeth, «. 

Astron. : A star of the first magnitude, a 
Virginis, in the constellation Virgo. If a line 
be drawn through two opposite angles of the 
rectangular figure in the Great Bear, and 
prolonged with a slight curve, it will pass 
through Spica Virginis. 

spi'-cate, spi'-cat-£cL a. [Lat. spicatus, 
pa. par. of spico = to furnish with spikes; 
spica = an ear of corn.] 

Bo t. : Having a spike or ear ; eared like 
corn. 

Spic-ca'-to, adv. [Ital. = divided.] 

Music: A direction that every note is to be 
played with a distinct and separate sound. It 
is marked by dots over the notes. In the case 
of instruments played with a bow, it denotes 
that every note is to have & distinct bow. 

spi^e, s. 10. Ft. espies, from Lat speciem, 
accus. of species =■ a kind, a species (q.v.); 
8p. A Port, especia; Ital. spezic; Fr .epice. 
Spice and species are thus doublets.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• L Lit. : A kind, a species. 

M The tpiert o t penance beo three— that one of them 
L» solempne, another Is commune, and tho thridde 
privle/— Chaucer: Parton't Tale. 

2. Fig. : A small quantity which gives 
flavour or zest to a greater ; a small admixture ; 
a flavouring, a smack. 

*' If bv hard work, it must be some kind that has a 
ipfee^of ^adventure In It .**— Century Magazine, April, 

IL Comm. : A general name for vegetable 
substances possessing aromatic and pungent 
properties, such as cinnamon, clovea, ginger, 
pepper, Ac. 

sploe bnsh, i. 

Bot. : (I) Oreodaphne caBfomica; (2) Spice- 
wood (q.v.). 

spice-mill, *• A mill similar to a coffee 
or drug-mill, for grinding spices. 

sploe nut, s. A gingerbread nnt 

* spice-plate, b. A plate on which spice 
was laid, when it was the custom to take 
spice with wine. ( HalliweU .) 

“ There was a void of apice-platea and wine/— Coron. 
Anne Boleyn (Eng. Gamer, it «). 

spice-wood, b. 

Bot. : A North American name for Benzoin 
odoriferum. Called also Spice-bush. 

spi9e, v.t. [Spice, ».] 

L Literally: 

]. To season with spice ; to mix with epice ; 
to mix aromatic substances with ; to season. 


• 2. To impregnate with a apicy odour. 

•• la the tpiced Indian air by night. 

Full often the hath gossip'd by my tide.** 
Shaketp, ; MUUwnmor Jfig/U't Dr+am. it J, 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To season ; to mix up with something 
which gives flavour or zest. 

"They wUi patronise a hlghly-»pi«d sensational 
melodrama. — Daily Telegraph, Sept. M. 188*. 

* 2. To render nice or scrupulous. 

** Take It, ti* yours. 

Be not so tpiced, it is good gold.** 

Beaum. * /Vet, : Mad Lover, liL 

•spi^'-cr, * spyc-er, s. [Eng. spic(e) ; -or.] 

1. One who seasons with spica. 

2. One who deals in spices. 

** A spvcer or grocer nsmed Petyr Gyile."— Fabyan : 
Chronydt ; King John (an. 8). 

# spi9'-cr-$f, s. [O.Fr. espicerie: Fr. ipicerie.] 

1. Spices generally or collectively ; aromatio 
eubstancea used in seasoning. 

** With balme and wine, and costly 
Spenser: I 

2. A repository of spices. 

" The tpicery, the cellar and its furniture, are to* 
well known to be here insisted npon."— Adduon: On 
Italy. 

* sp i-9ir-er-ous, a. [Lat. sptcifer =. bearing 
spikes or ears ; spica = an ear, and fero = to 
bear.] Bearing ears, as corn ; producing 
spikes ; spicated. 

t spr- 91 -forxn, a. [Lat. spica = a spike, and 
forma = form. ] 

Bot. : Spike-like. 

spl'-^i-ness, s. [Eng. spicy ; -nest.] Tha 
quality or state of being spicy. 

spick, *. [Spike.] 

spick-and-span, a. A adv. 

A. As adj. : Quite new or freah, brand new. 
“ The spick-and-apan appearance presented hy Mar- 
low and Hastings after their Journey/— Before*, Feh. 
17, 1887. 

B. As adv. : Quite. 

spiok-and-span new, a. [Lit. = spike 
and chip new, that is, new as from the work- 
man’s hands ; cf. Dut. spikspeldemieuw — spick 
and quite new ; Sw. spik-spdngende ny.] En- 
tirely new ; brand-new. [Spannew.] 

** I? the same doings, to make ft *pick-*n<Upan mm 
world."— Scott : RodgauntUt, letter xi. 

spick'-npl, b. [Spionel.] 

spl' cose, spi'-cous, a. [Lat spica = an 
ear or spike.] Having spikes or ears ; eared 
like corn ; spica to. 

SpI-ctfs'-I-t^, b. [Eng. epicene ) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being apicose, or of having, 
or being full of ears, like corn. 

spi'-cous, a. [Spicobb.] 

splc'-n-la (pi. spic-u-lce), s. [Mod. Lat., 
from spica (q.v.).J 


1. Bot. : (1) A email spike, a spikelet; (2) 
a pointed, fleshy, superficial appendage ; (3) 
one of the points of the baaidla of fuugais ot 
their aciculae. 


2. Zool. : A fine pointed body like a needle. 
Spiculse are found in the body-mass of many 
or the Protozoa. 


splc'-u-lar, a. [Lat spiculum = a dart) 
Resembling a dart ; having sharp points. 

spio'-n-late, a. [Lat. spiculatus , pa. par. of 
spicuio = to sharpen to a point ; spiculum = a 
point] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Covered with or divided 
into fine points. 

2. Bot. : Covered with fine, fleshy, erect 
points. 

* spio-n-latc, v.t. 

liai 


To 


[Spiculate, a.] 

sharpen to a point 

" Extend a rail of elm, securely armed 
With apiculated paling/ 

Maaon : Engliih Garden, IL 

splc'-ule, 8. [Spicula.] A needle-shaped body. 

“ Jt I*, destitute of hard parts, tpiculet or shell."— 
Scribner a Magazine, June, 1877, p. 156. 

spio'-n-ll-forxn, a. [Eng. spicule , and formA 
Having the form of a spicule. 

splo -U -llg - en - oils, a. [Lat. Spicula — a 
icuie, and g'igno, pa. t gcitui = to product 
intaining or producing spicules. 


poilt, J6^1; cat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; t hin , this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-dan. -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -#ion = rhftn, -cions, -tioua, -«loua = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bjl, djL 
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spiculum— spike 


epic'-u-liim (pi. splc'-u-la), s. [Lat.= a 
little eharp point or sting, dimin. from spica 
= & thorn.] 

Zool. : Any bard-pointed animal structure, 
a- [Eng. spic(e); -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Producing spice or spices ; abounding 
with apices. (Cowper: Charity, 442.) 

2. Having the qualities of spice; flavoured 
with spice ; fragrant, aromatic. 

•'Oa*t round a fragrant ruUt of spicy fume*.* 

Addison: Virffti ; Gevryic It. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Having a aharp flavour or smack ; pun- 
gent, pointed, keen : as, a spicy story. 

2. Showy, handsome, smart: as, a tpicy 
dress. ( CoUoq .) 

spi'-der, * spi-ther, * spi-thre, * spy- 
der, a. (For spinther t from spinfq.v.) ; cf. Dut. 
spi n = a apider; Dan. spinde r, from spinde — 
to spin ; Sw. spinnel, from spinna ; Ger. 
spinne .] * 

L Ord. Lang. : In tbe same sense as IL 6. 

IL Technically : 

1. Billiards : A rest having long legs, ao aa 
to stand over a bait 

2. Domestic: 

(1) A kitchen utensil, with feet, adapted to 
be used on the hearth for baking or boiling. 

(2) A griddle. 

(8) A trivet. 

3. Machinery: 

(1) A skeleton of radiating spokes ; as a 
sprocket-wheel (q.v.X 

(2) The Internal frame or skeleton of a gear- 
wheel, for instance, on which a cogged rim 
may be bolted, shrunk, or cast. 

(3) The solid Interior portion of a piston to 
which the packing la attached and to whose 
axis the piston-rod Is secured. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) An ootrigger to keep a block from the 
ship’s side. 

(2) An iron hoop around the mast for the 
attachment of the futtock-ehrouds. 

(3) A hoop around a maat provided with 
belaying-pina. 

5. Zoology: 

(1) The popular name of any individual of 
Huxiey’s Araneina (q.v.). The species are 
very numerous and universally distributed, 
the largest being found in the tropics. The 
abdomen is without distinct divisions, and is 
generally soft and tumid; the legs are eight 
to number, seven-jointed, the laat joint armed 
with two hooka nsuslly toothed like a comb. 
The diatal joint of the falces ia folded down 
on the next, like the blade of a pocket-knife 
upon the handle, and the duct of a poiaon- 
gland in the cephalothorax opens at the 
summit of the terminal joint. There are two 
or four pulmonary sacs and a tracheal sys- 
tem ; eye9 generally eight in number ; no 
auditory organa have been discovered. Their 
most characteristic organ is the arachnidium, 
the apparatus by which fine silky threads 
~in tne majority of the species utilized for 
spinning a web — are produced. In Epeira 
diadema, the Common Garden Spider, more 
than a thousand glands, with separate excret- 
ory ducta, secrete the viscid material of the 
weh. These ducts ultimately enter the six 
prominent arachnidial mammillae, projecting 
from the hinder end of the abdomen, and 
having their terminal faces beeet with minute 
araehnidial papillae, by which the secretion of 
the gland ie poured out. By means of these 
silky threads, spiders form their dwellings 
and construct ingenious nets lor the capture 
of their prey ; these threads aerve also as a 
safeguard against falling, and as a means of 
transport from oue elevated object to another, 
being thrown ont as a sort of flying bridge. 
The webs are in high repute for stanching 
blood ; the threads are employed for the cross 
lines in astronomical telescopes, and have 
been made into textile fabrics as articles of 
curiosity. Spiders are essentially predaceous, 
and adopt various devices as nets, traps, and 
ambushes, for the capture of their prey ; but 
the fate of the victim ie always the same— the 
claw-jolnta of the Calces are buried in the 
body, inflicting a poisonous wound, and the 
juices are then sucked ont by the muscular 
apparatus appended to the oesophagus of the 
apider. The bite of none of the apecies Is 


dangerous to man. [Tarantula.] They ere 
extremely pugnacious, and In their combata 
often sustain the loss of a limb, which, like the 
Crustaceans, they have tbe power of reproduc- 
ing. The males are smaller than the females, 
which they approach with great cantion, as 
they run great risk of being devoured, even at 
the time of impregnation. The eggs are numer- 
ous, and usually enveloped hi a cocoon or 
egg-case ; the young undergo no metamorpho- 
sis. The chief apecies are described in this 
Dictionary under their popular names. 

" Scallgcr relates that in Osseony. hU coontry, there 
are spiders of that viraleney. that it » man treads 
npou them, to crush them, their pojrson will pass 
through the very soles of hts *hooea. —Iterham : Phys. 
Thcol., hk. ir.. en. xiit (Note.) 

(2) A spider-crab (q.v.). 

•* Like All the other triangular Critttacea, tne flsher- 
men luxterately term it * spider; * and they appesr to 
hire very little idea of any affinity between these 
forms and the crafae properly ao called.,'* — Bell : Brit. 
Stalk-eyed Crustacea, p. 42. 

spider-ant, s. 

Entom . : A name sometimes applied to the 
European species Mutilla (q.v.), from the 
fact that the females have a somewhat apider- 
like appearance. 

Bpider-catcher, a 

Ornithology : 

1. Araclmothera, a genus of Indian birds, 
family Meliphagid®. 

2. The Wall-creeper (q.v.X 

epider crab, a. 

Zool. : Any crab of the family Halid® (q.v.X 
One of the commonest is Maia squinado, the 
Spinoua Spider-crab (q.v.). 

spider-eater, #. 

OmitK : The same as Spider-catches, 1. 

spider-fly, «. 

Entom. : A popular name for various Insects 
of the genera Hippobosca and Nycteribia. 

spider-line, *. 

Optics : A filament of spider's web used In 
micrometers for delicate astronomical obser- 
vations. 

spider-mite, a. 

Zool. {PL): The Gamasei. 

spider-monkey, s. 

ZooL : A popular name for any Individual 
of the genus Atelea (q.v.), go called because, 
In the opinions of tne Europeans who first 
saw them In their native foresta, their long 
limbe gave them some distant resemblance to 
immense spiders. 


splr-ll-cate, v.L [Etym. doubtful.] Wr 
crush ; to smash up. (Slang.) 

**The way In which the learned, racy old Hector 
imashea and spijlicates aclentlflc Idiot* ... 1* delt 
ciou*."— British Quarterly Resit* (1878). IrlL 276, 

Bplf-li-ca'-tion, t. [Eng. spijlica(te ) ; Mon.} 
The act of apitticating ; the condition of beiug 
s pi flics ted. 

" Who*e falood he rowed to drink— the Orient*! tuna 
of threatening spi/tication.*— Burton : El Medinak, L 
204. 

spfg-Sl'-S-ro, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. splgel(ia ) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. fluff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Logan i ace* (q.v.). 

Spl-ge'-li-a, s [Named after Adrian Splga* 
lius (died 1025), Prof, of Anatomy and Surgery 
at Padua, and a botanical author.] 

Bof. : The typical genus of Logan i ace®. 
Calyx five-parted ; corolla funnel - shaped ; 
limb flve-cleft ; anthers converging ; capsule 
two-celled, four-valved, many-aeeded. Knowa 
species about thirty, from the warmer parts 
of America. Various species, as Spigelia 
glabra y are poisonous ; S. m arilandica, the 
Carolina Pink-root, and S. Anthelmia y are an- 
thelmintic and narcotic. 

spi-ge-li-a-9<5-80, r. pi. [Mod. Lat spi* 
geli(a); Lat. fem. pi, adj. auff. -acea:.] 

Bot . .* The same as Looaniace^e (q.v.). 

spl-ge'-ll-an, a. [Spioelia.] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to Spigeliua ; ap- 

E lied to the lobulvs spigelii, a lobe of the 
ver lying behind the fissure for the portal 
vein, 

* splght (gh sllentX s. & v. [Spite, b . & v.] 
Bplght (gh silent), b. [Specht.] 

a. [A corrupt of rpikenail (q.v.).] 
The common name of plants of the genus 
Albanian ta, 

Bplg'-net, s. [A corrupt, of spikenard (q.v.X] 
BoL : Aralia racemosa. 

spig-ot, * spig-got, • splg-otte, *speg- 
et, * spyk ette, j. [Irish A Gael. spiocard y 
dimin. of spice — a apike (q.v.) ; Wei. ysbigod 
= a spigot ; ysbig = a spike. All from L*t 
spica =■ a spike.] A pin or peg used to atop 4 
vent or to command the opening through a 
faucet ; a spile. 

“ Then take out the tpiagot with your left hand, 
and clap tbe point of it Into your mouth."— Swift; 
Direction* to th « Butler. 

Bpigot-joint, s. [Faucet-joint.] 


spider-orchis, s. 

BoL: Ophrys araniftra. Sepals yellow- 
green Inside, petals oblong, lip broad and 
convex without an appendage, anther beaked. 
Found in copses and downs in the east of 
England. 

epider- shell, a. [Scorpion-shell .] 

* epi'-dered, a. [Eng. Spider; -ed.] In- 
fested with spiders ; cob webbed. 

“ Content can visit the poor tpfdered room." 

Wolcott : peter Pindar, p. *9. 

BpI'-der-Iike, a. [Eng. spider, and like.] Lika 
or reaembting a apider. 

••Sptder-Hke 

Oot of hi* *elf-drawinK web be give* u* note." 

Bhaketp. : henry Till., t L 

spi'-der-wort, a. [Eng. spider , and trorf.] 

Botany : • 

1. Sing. : (1) The genns Tradescantia ; spec., 
Tradescantia virginioa; (2) Anthericum sero- 
tinum. 

2. PI. : The order Commelynace® (q.v.X 

Bpie-gcl-ci'-sen, i. [Ger. (Seedef.)] 

MetaU. : A name applied by the Germans to 
a variety of cast-iron, which is coarsely crys- 
talline, the large crystal planea having bright 
reflections. Numerous analyses show that it 
contains about five per cent, of combined 
carbon, but although most, if not all, analyses 
show a fair proportion of manganese to be 
present it is still regarded as uncertain 
whether this element or the combined carbon 
determines the crystallization. 

spier, s. [Spire, 8.] 

spier, v.L or i. [Speir.) 

SplF-tf, a. [Etym. douhtftiL] Spruce, fine, 
ahowy. (Slang.) 


* Bpi-gur'-neL *. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Law: A name formerly given to the sealer 
of the write in Chancery. 


spike OX * spycke, * spyke, *. [Lat. spica 

= an«ear of corn, a point, a spike. Cf. lrisk 
pice; Gael, pic; WeL pig; lccl. spik; Sw. 
spik; Dan. spiger; Ger. spieker; Dnt. spijker 
= a nail. All due to Lat. spica = an ear of 
corn, a point, a pike.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, An ear of corn or grain. 

. “ The glttantra inrrad around, *nd here and ther*. 
Bpikt after spike, their *cimty herveat pick.” 

Thomson : Autumn, 166. 


2. A large nail or pin, usually of Iron, hut 
sometimes of wood. Specif. : In base-ball, one 
of a set of sharp nails projecting Trom the 
sols of a player’s shoe, to prevent him from 
slipping when running the bases. 

3. A piece of pointed tron, like a long nail, 
Inserted with the point outwente, as on the 
top9 of walla, gates, &C., to prevent persona 
from passiug over them. 

“ Be had climbed actoo the spiket* 

Tennyson : Princes*. (Prol 111.) 

i. A nail or piece of Iron with which the 

J ente of cannon are plugged up to destroy 
tieir efficiency. 


•5. Something resembling an Iron oi 
wooden spike. 

** H« weara on hi* head the corona radio ta, anothei 
type of hi* divinity; the spikes that *hoot out reprw 
•ent the rey* of th* sun."— Addison. 


IL Botany: 

1. A kind of inflorescence, having flowers 
sessile along a common axis, as In Plantago. 

[COMPOCND-aPIKE.] 

-Them latter la their turn developed spikes 
hloom nearly equal to the earlier ouea. —field, Oct I 
ms. 

2. The same as Spike-lavender (q.v.X 


t& te, fSt, Aire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w2t, here, cameL her, chore; pine, pit, Bire, sir, marine; go, pSL 
or, wore, wolL work, whd, sin ; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, onr, rflle, full : try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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spike-lavender. #. 

Bot. : Lavandula Spica. 

spike-nail, s. A nail of three Inches or 
upwards in length. 

red with a great deal of Indiffer- 
mid spik*-nails.’’—Cook: Second 

spike-oil, t. 

Chem. : A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
the leaves and stalks of the lavender. It is 
less agreeable than lavender oil, specifically 
heavier, and deposits a larger quantity of 
camphor. 

spike-plank, s. 

NauL : In arctic navigation,! platform pro- 
jecting across the vessel before the mizzen- 
mast, to enable the ice-master to cross over 
and see ahead, so as to pilot her clear of the 
ice. It corresponds with the bridge in 
steamers. 

spike-rush, i. 

Boh : The genus Eleocharls. 

spike -team, #. A waggon drawn by 
three horses, or by two oxen and a horse. 
(Amer.) 

spike-wheel propeller, #. A mode of 
propulsion of canal-boats, in which a spiked 
wheel, driven by the engine, le made to track 
upon the bottom of the canal, and thus draw 
the boat The spikewheel operates outside 
the boat or in a compartment inside open at 
bottom. 

spike (2), a. [Icel. spik — blubber ; Ger. speck 
= fat, bacon.] Blubber. 

spike-tackle, «. 

Naut. : The tackle by which the carcase of 
a whale Is held alongside while fieuaing. 

spike-tub, «. A vessel In which the fat 
of bears, seals, and minor quarry 1 b set aside' 
till an opportunity occurs for adding it to the 
blubber in the hold. (Sntyfft.) 

spike, v.L [Spike (1), a] 

1. To fasten with spikes or Jong nails. 

" Lay loDfT plftnki upon them, spiking or pinning 
them down nut,’*— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. To set with spikes; to furnish with 
spikes. 

3. To fix upon a apike ; to impale on a 
apike ; to pierce with a spike. 

* 4. To make sharp at the end, like a spike. 

5. To stop the vent of, as of a cannon, with 
a spike. 

“A battery of four sum, which he spiked.”— IHeld, 
Sept 4, 1866. 

% To spikt a cannon or gun : To fill up the 
touchhole or vent by driving a apike into it, 
so as to render it unserviceable. 

spiked, a. [Eng. spike (1), s. ; -ed.) 

1. Having apikes or ears ; eared. 

“ Iu spiked oorne, the leafe reeemhletb that which 
growtjth to reede*. — P. Holland: Plinie, bk. XTiLL, 
ch. vli. 

2. Set with spikes. 

spike 1 ’-18 1, a [Eng. spike (1); dimin. euff. 
-let.) 

Bol . : A partial spike in grasses. 

Spike -nard, *. [Eng. spike, and nard; Hod. 
Lat. spica nardL ] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Nardoatachys Jatamansi , called In Hin- 
dustan Jatamansi and Balckhar. The root, 
which Is from three to twelve inches long, 
sends up many stems, with little spikes of 
purple flowers, which have four stamens. It 
grows in the Himalayas at an elevation of 
from 11,000 to 15,000, or in Sikkim to 17,000 
feet. [2.] [Ploughman's Spikenard.] 

(2) Valeriana celtica , and in varions coun- 
tries other plants. 

2. Perfumes : An aromatic substance derived 
from the root of Nardoatachys Jatamansi [(l).l 
(Song i. 12, iv. 13, 14.) It was highly prized 
by the endents, and used by them both in 
batha and at feasts as an unguent (cf. Hor. 
Cam., 11. xi. 16, 17 ; IV. xii. 16, 17), and the 
women of Nepaul still employ oil in which 
the root has been Bteeped for perfnming their 
hair. The “ointment of spikenard, with 
which our Lord was anointed as he eat st 
meat In the house of Simon of Bethany (Mark 
xiv. 8; John xii. 3) waa prepared from it. 
Its costliness may be inferred from the indig- 


** Which they rocoh 
•ncc, except hatchet* 
Voyage, bk. L, ch. 1*. 


nant surprise of Judas (John xll. 6 ; cf. Hor ., 
ubi sup.). Sometimes applied to the ointment 
itself, as in the example. 

•• 8he bow*, ahe bathe* her Saviour'* feet 
With costly spikenard and with tears. 

Ttnnyson : In Memoriam, xxxli. 13. 

spDs'-^, splk^ey, a. [Eng. spik(e) (1), «- » ’?•] 

1. In the ahape of a spike ; having a sharp 
point or points. 

2. Set with splke9. 

•• The spiku wheel* through heap* of carnage tore.' 

Pops: Homer ; Iliad xx. 684. 

3. Resembling the apike of a grass. (Nature, 
xxxiii. (1886), p. 600.) 

spl-l&n'-thef, BpI-l&n'-thiiB, * [Gr. 
orrtAos (spilos) = a mark, and avQ o« (anthos) = 
flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Yerbesinese. Composites 
with yellow heads. Known species about 
forty. Spllanthes oleracea , or S. Acmella, var. 
o leracea, is the Para cress, cultivated in the 
tropica ae & salad and potherb. The whole 
plant Is acrid ; the flnwer-heads are sometimes 
chewed to relieve toothache. 

spile, m. [But. spil l ; Low. Ger. spile = a bar, 
a stake ; Ger. speil = & skewer.] 

1. A small plug of wood for stopping tho 
spile-hole of a barrel or cask. The spile-hole 
is a small aperture made in the cask when 
placed on tap, usually near the bung-hole, to 
afford access to the air, in order to permit the 
contained liquid to flow freely. 

2. A spout for sugar-water (the sap of the 
sugar- maple tree). [Maple-buoar.] 

3. A stake driven Into the ground to protect 
a bank, form wharves, abutments, &c. ; a pile. 

spile-borer, «. An auger-bit to bore out 
stuff for spiles. 

4 spile-hole, •. [Spile, a, 1.] 

spile, v.l. [Spile,#.] To supply witb a faucet 
or spigot, as a cask of liquor. 

M I had them spiled underneath.*— Harry at: Pacha 
Cf Many Tales ; Ths Greek Slavs. 

SptT-I-kln, i. [Eng. spiU t t . ; dimin. stiff. 
•kin.) 

1. A small peg, of bone, wood, ivory, &c., 
used for taking the score at cribbage and 
other games. 

2. (PI.) : A game played with such pegs ; 
push-pin. 

spil'-ing, #. [Spile.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1. The edge curve of a plank or strake. 

2. (PL): Dimensions taken from a straight- 
edge or rule to different points on a curve. 


* 2. To piece, set, or diveraify with spills oi 
small piecea ; to inlay. [Spill (1), #.] 

*• Though *11 the plHours of the one were guilt. 

And *11 the others pavement were with yvory spilt* 
Spenser : F. Q.. IV. x. 5. 

3. To throw, as from a horse or carriage, 
c Colloq .) 

4. To suffer to fall or run out of a vessel ; 
to Iobs or suffer to be scattered. (Applied 
only to fluids and substances whose particles 
are small and loose : as, To spill water out of 
a jug ; to #pill quicksilver ; to spill powders. 
It differs from pour In denoting an accidental 
or undesigned Ices or waste.) 

** Like the fair peurl-necklftce of the Queen, 

That hurst In d*ncing, and the pearl* were SpUt,” 
Tennyson : Vivien, 803. 

5. To suffer or cause to flow out ; to abed. 
(Applied especially with regard to blood. 
Formerly applied also to tears.) 

** Enough of blood rest* on my head. 

Too nubly spilled.” 

Scott : Lord of ths Isles, lit IE 

II. Naul. : To discharge the wind from, as 
from the belly of a sail. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be ruined or destroyed ; to come to 
ruin. 

•* That thou wolt eofTreu Innocence to spill. 

And wicked folke regn* in pro* peri tee.” 

Chaucer: O. T.. 4,884. 

* 2. To waste ; to be prodigal. 

** Thy father bid* thee «pare, and chide* for spirting* 
Sidney. 

3. To felt (Amer.) 

** Its body alumpe off, and roll* and spills down the 
MIL “—Burroughs: Pepacton, p.217. 

•4. To be Blied; to be suffered to fall; to 
be lost or shed. 

“ He wea so topful of himself, that be let it spill oq 
all the company : h* spoke well indeed, but he apok* 
too long.*— Watts. 

* spille, v.l . & i. [Spill, v.) 

splll'-er, #. [Eng. spill , v. ; -cr.\ 

1, One who spills or sheds ; a ehedder, 

2. A kind of fishing-line. 

“In harbour they are taken by spillers made of a 
cord, to which diven shorter are tied at a little dte- 
teuce, aud to each of these a hook is fastened with * 
bait: this tplller they sink in the *ea where thaw 
have their accustomed haunt.’— Oarew.* Survey 
qf Cornwall. 

spfil'-St, splll'-iard (1 as y), «. [Appar- 
ently a dimin. from spill (1), s.] ^(See com- 
pound.) 

sptllet-flshing, apilliard-flshing, #. 

A method of fishing practised in the west of 
Ireland, in which a number of hooka are set 
on snooda, and all on one line. Called also 
Bultow or Bultow-fishing. 

spll'-li-ken, #. [Spiliein.] 


Spill (1), *apll, *spiUo, #. [Prop, speld , 
from A.S. speld = a torch, a spill to light a 
candle with ; Dut. speld — a pin ; spul s= the 
pin of a bobbin, spindle, axis ; Icel. speld, 
epddi = a thin slice of board ; spiXdd = a 
flake, a slice ; Goth. spilda = a writing-tablet; 
M. H. Ger. spelts = a splinter ; Ger. spaUen — 
to cleave.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A spile. [Spile, #., 1.] 

“ Have near the bunghole a little venthole, stopped 
with a spiR.'’— Mortimer. 


* 2. A piece broken off; a splinter. 

“The same mcale drawetb forth spills of broken and 
shivered bane*."— P. Holland : Plinis, bk. xxiL, 
ch. xxv. 

* 3. A small bar or pin of iron. 

* 4. A little sum of money. 

“ The bishop* . . . were wont to have * tpirt or * por- 
tals from the creduion* laity.*— Ayliffe: Parergon. 


5. A slip of paper rolled up, or a thin slip 
of wood used to light a candle, lamp, &c. 


II. Shipwright. : A small peg used to stop 
the hole left by a spike when drswn out. 


spill (2), #. [Spill, v.] A throw, a tumble, & 
fall. (Colloq.) 

•* A quick drive along the frotty road, ending In a 
barmle** spill.”— Field, Jan. 2, 188A 


spill, * spille, v.t. & i. [For spild , from A.S. 
spildan , sptUan = to destroy, from spild = de- 
struction, orig.= a cleaving, from the same 
root as spill (1), s.] 

A. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language .• 

* 1. To ruin, to destroy. 

“ If thou wilt go. quod »he, and spill thyielf, 
Tak*va" Surrey : Viryile ; j£nei* 1L 


spill'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Spill, v.) 

spilling-Une, «. 

Naut. : A line to spill the wind out of a sail, by 
keeping it from bellying out when clewed up. 

* spI-l&-&£»'-a, #. [Gr. owiAos (spi?oa) = a spot, 
and ycua (gaia) = the earth.] 

Bot. : A spnrious genus of Coniomycetoos 
Fungals, the immature state of various species 
of Cladosporium. 

spi-lo-ga'-le, s. [Gr. <rmhot (spilos) = a spot), 
and yaArj (gale) = a weasel.] 

Zool. : A genus of Melidse, frequently merged 
in Mephitis (q.v.). 

spll-or'-nis, #. [Gr. <rn-i'Aos (spilos) = a spot, 
and opm (omis) = a bird.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Aquilin®, with six 
species from the Oriental region and Celebes. 
Formerly made a sub-genua of Circaetus (q.v.). 

spi'-lo-fite,**. [Gr. <ririAos (spilos) - a spot ; 
euff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. : A gray alata occurring in the Hart# 
Mo un tains, which encloses numerous dark- 
brown grains, giving it a spotted aspect- 

split, prel. & pa. par. of v. [Spill, v.] 

spil -ter, «. [Spill O), #.] One of the small 
branches on a stag’s nead. [Spelder.] 

*‘8uch spilteri and troohtug* on their head*."— 
Howell : Parly qf Beasts, p. 62. 

* spilth, s. [Eug. spil( 0, v. ; *fA] The act of 
spilling ; that which is spilt or poured out 
lavishly. 

“ Our vault* hav* wept with drunken spilth of wine.” 
Shakes p. : Tim on qf Athens, 1L a 


bon, bft; p^t, j<^l; cat, 9011, chorus, ghin, Bench; go, &em; thin, this; Bin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Ing* 
"dan, -tian *= ahan. >tlon, nsion = shun ; -(ion, -glon = zh&n. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = Be 1 * 
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spilus— spindle 


spi'-ius, s. [Gr. CTTriAo* (spilos) = a spot.] 

1. BoL : A brownish spot, constituting the 
hilura in grasses. 

2. Pathol : The same as NaEVUS (q.v.). 

«p?-lyte, s. [Spilosite.] 

Petrol . ; A compact, grayish, felsitlc rock, 
containing globules of carbonate of lime, the 
base containing, according to Didot, 70 per 
cent, of albite (q.v.). 

spin, * spinne, • spynne (pa. t. * span , 
spun, ps. par. * sponnen, spun), v.t. & i. [A.8. 
spinnan (pa. t. spann , pa. par. spunnen); 
cogrt. with Dot. spinnen ; IceL & Sw. spinna ; 
Dan. spinde; Goth, spinnan ; Ger. spinnen. 
Allied to span (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To draw out and twist into threads, either 
by the hand or with machinery. 

44 The women spun goats’ hair ."— Exodus xxxr. 2ft. 

2. To work on as if spinning; to draw out 
tediously ; to extend to a great length. (Gene- 
rally with out.) 

“Mr. Oowen never spins out an argument; he re- 
duces it to the compacteet form and the feweat word*.” 
~ Daily Telegraph, Dec. 2ft, 1885. 

3. To protract ; to spend by delays. (Fol- 
lowed by out.) 

“By one delay after another, they spin out their 
whole Uvea, till there’# no more future left before 'em." 
—L' Estrange. 

4. To cause to whirl or turn with great 
•peed ; to whirL 

“The groups of children who tpin their tope on the 
pavement look roay eud warm . — Pall Mall Gazette, 
March SI, 188ft. 

5. To form as a filament or thread by the 
extension of a viscid fluid, which hardens 
upon coming into contact with the air. (Said 
of spiders, silkworms, and the like.) 

“ Spinning floe nets for the catching of flie*.”— 
Sharp ; Sermons, voL L. ter. 1. 

6. To fish with spiuning or spoon-bait. 

44 He waa to be occasionally seen spinning the weir 
pool ind icoara below Marsh Lock. —Field, Jan. 90, 
Use. 

• 7. To supply continuously. 

44 Stocke* of cattle spinning forth milka abundant* 
\j.“—Hy»ell : Camden, p. 27*. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the operation of spinning or 
of making threads ; to work it drawing out 
and twisting threads. 

“ Blholde ye the Uliee >f the feeid hon the! wexen ; 
thei traoelen not, neithar ^ynnen."*— Wyclijfe : Luke 
xiL 

2. To revolve or whirl round with great 
»peed , to move ronnd rapidly. 

44 Quick and more quick he 'pint in giddy gyres.** 
Dry den : 'Jtid; Metamorphoses vliL 

• 3. To stream or Issue in a thread or small 
Current. 

44 The blood out of their he! mete span, 

8o sharp were their succmnten. 

Drayton ; XymphaUa. 

4. To mn or drive with ?reat rapidity ; to 
move quickly : aa, To spin along a road. 

• T (1) To spin a fair thread : To busy one’s 
self about trifles. 

(2) To spin a yam : To tell a long story. 
(Orig. a seaman’s phrase.) 

M The yam it spun by Ben Campion, the old salt who 
*u its hero."— 06*ertw, Dec. 20, 1885. 

(3) To spin hay : 

MU. : To twist it into ropes for convenient 
carriage on an expedition. 

•pin, s. [Spin, r.) The act of spinning; a 
rapid uninterrupted action ; & single effort, 
as in a race. 

44 After * short undecided tpin, Athoe took a good 
lead.'— Field, Dec. ft, 1884. 

•pi-na (pi. spi'-nae), s. [Lat.] A thorn, a 
prickle ; the backbone or spine. 

spina-bifida, s. 

Pathol.: Cleft spine; a congenital malfor- 
mation of frequent occurrence, arising from 
arrest of development It may be regarded 
as a hernia of the membranes of the spinal 
cord through a fissure in the wall of the bony 
canal. The person affected may occasionally 
survive till middle life, but the disease usually 
terminates fatally. 

•pl-na’-ceous (ce as sh), a. (Spinach.) 
Pertaining or relating to spinach, or to the 
class of plants to which it belongs. 

spin'-ach, spin-age (ach, age as ig), a. 
[JtaL spinace; Sp. espinaca; Port. espinafrs; 


Low Lat. spinacia, spinacium, spinathia, spi- 
narium, from Lat spina = a thorn. So named 
from its poiuted leaves, or from the processes 
of the seed.) 

1. Hort.: The genns Spinacia (q.v A and 
specially Spinacea oleracea , Common or Garden 
Spinach. It is a hardy annual with large, 
succulent, triangular leaves on long petioles. 
Its home is unknown, but it ia extensively 
cultivated in various countries. Some varie- 
ties have prickly, others smooth, seeds. Ths 
leaves are used as a vegetable ; they are gene- 
rally boiled and served with meat as a puree, 
or with cream and gravy, or pressed into a 
mould and aerved with poached eggs. In 
India the seeds are given for difficult breath- 
ing, inflammation of the liver, and jaundice. 
[Heath-spinach, Wild-spinach.) 

2. Entom. : A British geometer moth, Ci- 
daria dotata. 

«. (Spinach.) 

BoL : Spinaeh ; a genus of Chenopodiacece. 
Flowers dioecious, the males with five stamens, 
the females with four styles and simple stigmas. 
Known species, two. (Spinach.) 

spi-n&9’-i-da9, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. spina x, 
genit. apiuac(w) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. sutf. -idee.) 

1. Ichthy. : A family of Selaehoidei (q.v.), 
with ten recent genera, of which the most 
Important are Centrina, Acanthis9, Centro- 
phorus, Spinax, Scymnus, Lemargus, ‘and 
Echlnorhinus. Xo nictitating membrane; 
two dorsals, no anal fin ; spiracles present ; 
gill-open inga narrow. 

2. Pakeont. : Two genera, Palseoapinax and 
Prognathodus, from the Lias, and two, Dre- 
panaphorus and Spinax, from the Chalk. 


IL Technically ; 

L Build. : The same as Newel (q.v.). 

2. Founding : The pin on which the pattern 
of a mould is formed. 

3. Geom. : A solid generated by revolving a 
portion of a curve about a chord perpendi- 
cular to an axis of the curve. The spindle 
takes its name from the curve which is re- 
volved, as the hyperbolic, the parabolic, the 
elliptic, fcc., spindles. 

4. Lathe: The arbor or mandrel. [Head- 
stock, Tail-stock.) 

5. Mill : A vertical shaft supporting the 



6. Spinning : 

(1) A sk ewer or an axis upon which a bobbin 
Is placed to wind ths yam as it is spun. As 
in a lathe, the spindlea are said to be live or 
dead, according as they do, or do not, rotate. 
A ring-spindle has a travelling ring upon it. 

(2) A pendent piece of wood for twisting 
and winding the fibres drawn from the distaff. 

(3) The pin used In spinning-wheel9 for 
twisting the thread, and on which the thread, 
when twisted, is wound. 

(4) A measure of length ; a 9pindle of 
eighteen hanks of cotton yarn is 15,120 yards ; 
a spindle of twenty-four heers of linen yam 
ia 14,400 yarda. 

7. Shipwright.: The upper main piece of a 
made roast 

8. Vehicles : Ths tapering end or arm on the 
end of the axle-tree. The hub of the wheel is 
slipped on the apindle, and ia secured there 
by a linch-pin In some cases, and hy a nut in 
others. 


spin'-al, a. [Lat spinalis , from spina = the 
spine.) Pertaining or relating to the spine or 
backbone of an animat 

spinal-brace, s. 

Surg. : A brace for remedying posterior 
curvature of the aplne. 

spinal-column, a. (Spine.) 
spinal-cord, spinal-marrow, a. 

Anat . : That part of the cerehro-spinal axis 
which ia situated within the vertebral canal. 
It extends from the margin of the foramen 
magnum of the occipital bone to about the lower 
part of the body of the firat lumbar vertebra. 
It ia continued above into the medulla oblon- 
gata, and ends below in n slender filament, 
the JUum terminale, or central ligament of the 
spinal cord. It is invested by a membrane 
called the via mater, surrounded by a sheath 
formed by the dura mater . Between this and 
the pia mater ia the arachnoid membrane and 
the cerebro-apinal fluid. It ia subject to 
various diseases, as spinal congestion, haemo- 
rrhage, irritation, meningitis, myelitis, paraly- 
sis, Ac. 

Spi'-n&X, a. (Lat. spina — a spine.) 

Ichthy . dt Palceont. : A genus of Splnacidae 
(q.v.), with three small speciea from the 
Atlantic and southern extremity of America. 
Each dorsal with a spine; apiraclea wide, 
superior, behind the eye. [Spinacidae, 2.) 


\ 


spln'-dle, * spin -el, spln-nel ( Prov .), 
* spin-dele, * spin-dell, *. (A.S. spinl , 
from spinnan = to spin ; O. Dut. spills; Dut. 
spU (for spinle); O. H. Ger. spinala; Ger. 
tpiUe, spindel. The d Is excrescent as in 
sound, thnnder, &c.) 


L Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as II. 6. 


“The caormou* wheel th»t turns ten thousand 
spindles Wordsworth ; Excursion, tIL 

• 2. A long slender stalk. 


“ The spindles most be tied op, end, m they grow in 
height, rod* »et by them, Ie«t by their beading they 
•boaid break .”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


3. Any slender pointed rod which tnrns 
round, or on which anything turns : as 

(1) A shaft, as of a fusee ; ths axis of a 
capstan. 

(2) The rod which forms the axis of a vane. 

(3) A round connecting piece In a chair, as 
the vertical pieces uniting ths seat and alat 
top. 

(4) The stem of a door-knob, which actuates 
the latch. 

* 4. Something very thin and alender. 

folTn away to nothing, to ft spindle * 
Beaum. Jk F/et : n oman Pleas'd, iv. *. 


9. Weaving: Ths skewer In a shuttle on 
which a bobbin or cop of yarn or thread is 
impaled. 

10. Zool.: (Spindle-shell). 

spindle-lathe, t [Laths.] 

spindle-legged, a. Having long, thin 
legs. 

spindle-legs, spindle-shanks, s.pl 
Long, thin lega ; henca applied to a long, 
slender person, humorously or contemptu- 
ously. 

44 The marriage of on* of our heire**e* with *c emi- 
nent courtier giro a* spindle-shanks and cramp*.” 
Toiler. 

spindle mould, s. 

Bet. : The genus Fussrium. 

spindle-shanked, a. Spindle-legged 
(q.v.). 

44 Thi* spindle- shanked fellow. 4 *— Addison: Drum- 
tner, L L 

spindle-shanks, *. pL (Spindle-legs.) 
spindle-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having the shape of a 
spindle; fusiform. 

2. Bot. : Thick, tapering to each end, as the 
root of the long radish. 

spindle-shell, «. 

Zool. : Fusus antiquus . Called also Buckie, 
Roaring Buckie, and Red Whelk. 

Spindle-Side, a. The female aide in de- 
scent. [Spear-side.] 

44 1 am uot «ure that h« doe* not thick it a conspiracy 
of all thoae to *eUle th« representation of the martial 
De Caxtone on tbe spindle-ride."— l,ytt on : Cartons, 
pt. xviiL. ch. riii. 

Spindle-Step, s. The lower bearing of 
an upright apindle. Used inmilland apinning 
spindles. 

sptndle-stromb, *. 

Zool. : The genua Rostellaria (q.v.). 

spindle-tree, *. 

Botany : 

L The genua Euonymua (q.v.) ; specif 
Euonymus Europasus, so named because it fur- 
nishes a hard-grained wood which is used for 
spindlea, pin8, or skewers. 

2. (PI.) : The order Celastracem (q.v.). 
Spindle-tree oil: 

Chen i.: A fatty oil extracted by pressure 
from the aeeds Df tlis apindle-tree. It ia 
elear, reddish-brown, has a repulsive odour, 
and bitter taate, soluble in alcohol and ether, 
ap. gr. 0*938, and aolidifiea between 12* and 16*. 

sp*ndle-valve, s. A valve having ac 
axial guide-atem. 


gate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or* wore, WQli; work, who, &6n; mate, oub, cure, ?nlte, our, rule, fill; try, Sjrrian. ce = e ; ey = a; <1^ = kw. 
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spindle-whorl, spindle-whirl, x. 

Archceol. : A small perforated diek forming 
a rude fly-wheel, 
formerly fixed on 
the spindle to main- 
tain its rotatory 
motion before the 
introduction of the 
spinning-w heel. 

[Snake -8TONE.) 

They are often met 
with in sepulchral 
ch .linkers, and the 
olilest are nrobably 
of Neolitnic age. spindle-whorl. 

The specimen in 

the illustration was found at Holyhead. 

spindle-worm, a. 

Zool. : The caterpillar of an American moth, 
Gortyna ze<z, which burrows into the atem of 
maize and some other cereals. 



•spin'-dle, v.i. [Spindle, a.] To shoot, 
grow, or extend into a long slender etalk or 
body. ( Cowper : Task, v. 11.) 

SpTnd'-ling, a. [Eng. spindl(e); -ing.) The 
Spindle- tree (q.v.). ( Tennyson : Amphion, 92.) 

spin -drift, a. [A variant of spoondrlfl (q.v.).] 
Navi . : The blinding haze of salt water 
blown from the surface of the eea in a hur- 
ricane. 

“ Driving the spindrift like cloodi of emoke before 
If— Field, Dec. 19. \m. 


spine, ». [O. Fr. espine (Fr. ipine), from Lat. 
spina = a thnrn, a prickle, the apine ; allied 
to spike (q.v.) ; Sp. espina ; Port, espinha.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Tn any of the aensea of II. 

2. A ridge of monntaina, especially a central 
ridge. 

3. A longitudinal slat of a riddle, 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : An indurated branch or proceaa 
formed of woody flhre and not falling off like 
a prickle from the part that bears it. Some- 
times spines are transformed tendrils. Spines 
on the leaves are formed by the lengthening 
of the 1 woody tlaaue of the veine, in which 
case they project beyond the margin of the 
leaf, as in the holly, or they arise from a 
contraction of the parenchyma of the leaves, 
as in the barberry. 

“ Bom*, their *harp spinet being gone.* 

Tmt Noble Kinsman, i. 1. 


2 . Comparative Anatomy: 

(1) The vertebral column. [Vertebra.] 

" The spina, or back -bone, ie a. chain of Joint* of 
very wonderful construction. Pales .* Bat. Theology, 
eh. vlii. 


(2) A alender, aharp or pointed procea8, as 
the nasal spine, the neural-apine, Ac. Called 
also a 8piuona process. 

(3) A etont, rigid, and pointed process of 
the integument, formed externally by the 
epidermia. end internally of a portion of the 
cutis. Sometimes uaed of atout, rigid, and 
pointed processes of the epidermia only. 

3. Mach. : A longitudinal ridge ; a fin. 


spine-bearers, a. pL [Spiniqeri.1 


spine-tails, a. pi 

Omith .: The family Den drocolaptid®. They 
owe their popular name to their more or less 
rigid tail-feathers. Messrs. Sclaterand Salvin 
divided the family into five aub-familiea : Fur- 
tariinse, Sclerarinm, Synallaxinse (to whicli 
the name Spine-taila ia aometimea confined), 
Philydorlnse, and Dendrocolaptinae. 


•pined, o. [Eng. spirit ) ; -td.) Having apinea ; 
a piny : as, a spined caterpillar, spined cicadas, 
(Swainson <£ Shuckard : Insects , p. 406.) 


Spin'-el (1)» *• [Gr. tnrlvos (spinos), trmv&qp 
(tpinthir) =: a apark (King); Lat. spxneUa; 
Fr. spinelle ; Ger. spinel; Ital. spinella.] 
Mineralogy: 

1. The type speciee of a group of minerals 
called the Spinel Group, crystallizing in the 
Janmetric system, and being compounds of 

} >rotnxidea and aesquioxides with the typical 
ormula ROR2O3. 

2. A mineral occurring in crystals of octa- 
hedral habit, and very rarely masaive. Hard- 
ness, 8-0; sp. gr. 3*5 to 4*1 ; luatre. vitreous 
to splendent, sometimes dnll; colour, many 
ahadea of red, alao blue, green, yellow, brown, 


and black ; sometimes nearly white, or colour- 
less ; transparent to opaque ; fracture, con- 
choidal. Compoa. : when pure, alumina, 72*0; 
magnesia, 28*0 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula, MgOAhjOj; but the magnesia is 
often partly replaced by other protoxides, and 
the alumina by eeaqnioxidea, giving rise to 
many varieties. Dana thus distinguishes them : 


(1) Ruhjr or m*gne»lwplnel : with »d. gr. f *68 to 888 : 
[a) ■plnel-ruhy, deep red ; (6) balas-ruby, row-red ; (c) 
ruhieelie. yellow or orange-red ; id) aimandine, violet. 

(2) Ceyloulte, or iroa-rangnesi* spinel = pleonaste. 


^ . ^ 

containing much Iron : colour. dark green to black. 

(S) Magnesia- Ume-rplnel ; colour, green. 

(4) Chlorospinol ; colour grasa-green, with the Iron 
constituent u seequioxlde. 

( 5 ) Picotite, coatulniag over »even per ceat. of oxid* 
of ohromium. 


Found embedded in crystalline limestone, and 
associated with calcite in various rocka, also 
in the dolomltic agglomerate of Monte Somme. 


spinel-ruby, a [Balas-rubt.] 


spln'-el (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] Bleached 
yarn for the manufacture of inkle (q.v.). 


• spine’-lSss, a. [Eng. Spine ; - less .] Desti- 
tute of a apine; hence, limp. [Invertebrate.] 

’* A rem*.rk.*hly *toat fether. and three spineless 
•on*."— Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller, lv. 


sp£n'-£ll-ane, a. [Eng. spinel ; euflf. -ane 
(Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Nosite (q.v.). 

spIn’- 311 -ine, a [Eng. spinel; eufL *ine 
(Min.).] 

Min. ; The eeme aa Semeline (q.v.). 


spm- 2 s -9^nt» a. [Lat. spinescens, pr. par. 
of spinesco = to grow thorny ; spina = a thorn.] 
Bot. : Tending to be Bpinoua ; eomewhat 
apinous. 


spln'-St (1), spln'-n8t, 1. [O. Fr. isptnelte (Fr. 
ipinette) ; from Ital. spinetta, dirain, of spina 
= a thorn. Named from a fancied resem- 
blance of ita quill plectra to apinee or thorne.] 



Music: An 
eJicient keyed 
lnatrument 
similar in con- 
struction to, 
but email er 
in size than, 
the harpsi- 
chord. The strings, which were placed at 
an angle with the keys, were sounded by means 
of leather or quill plectra. 

“ Educated only to work emhroldery. to play on the 
tpinet"— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., oh. vlL 

Dumb-spinet : [Manichord], 


BPINET. 


* spln'-et (2), *. [Lat. spinetum , from spina 
= a thorn.] A amall wood or place overgrown 
with thorne and briare ; a spinney. 

“ A Satyr, lodged In a llttie ipintt. m —Bsn Jonson t 
The Satyr. 


* spin'-^t-Sd, a. [Eng. «pin«f (1) ; -ed.] Cleft, 
open, aplit. (Aacftam.) 

spin-lf -er-oiis, a. [Lat. spina = a thorn, 
a apine, and fero = to bear.] Bearing or pro- 
ducing thorns or apinee ; thorny. 

•pm'-I-forxn, a. [Lat spina = a thorn, a 
apine, and forma = form.] Having the form 
of a apine or thorn. 


t spi-nig'-er-I, a. pi. [Lat spina = a apine, 
aud gero = to bear or carry.] 

Entom. : Spine-bearera ; a division of Cater- 

{ lillara in which they are armed with more or 
esa branched apinea, ahed with every moult, 
but again renewed till the final one, when 
they disappear. Example, the caterpillars of 
Antiopa, 10, and Atalauta. (Newman.) 


Bpin-lg'-er-ous, a, [Lat spina = a thorn, 
a apine, and gero = to carry.] Bearing a apine 
or apines. 


spm'-i-nSss, *spin-i-nesse, 1. [Eng. 
spiny; -ness.) The quality or etata of being 
spiny. 

“Their cold and hloudl**** spininMM."— Chapman : 
Iliad, ill. (Comment.). 


spink (1), * spynke, *. [Sw. dial, spink ; Gr. 
awivyos (spinggos) = a finch.] A finch, a chaf- 
finch. 

" The spink ohxunl* »weete*t In a hedge of thorns." 

Barris. 

•pink (2), a. [Dut pinkster bloem, from pink- 
ster — Pentecoat, at which the plant blooms.] 
Bot. : Cardamine pratensis. 


spin'-na-ker, *. [Spin, v .) 

Navi. : A jih-headed racing sail carried by 
yachta, aet when ruoniug before the wind ©b 
the opposite aide to the mainsail. 

“Both hauled up spiunakert u they crowed the 
lln^-Eield, Oct. B, 1885. 

spln'-nor, a. [Eng. spin , v. ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which spins ; one skilled 
in spinning. 

“The spinner ia almost always a distinct pencm 
from the weaver .’*— Smith : Wealth qf Motions, oh. L, 
cb. 1* 

2. A apinning-machine. 

3. A garden-apider. 

“ Weaving spiders, come not here : 

Heoce, you long-legged spinners, hence P 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, 11 1 

4. A apinneret. (q.v.). 

spln-ncr-et', a. [Eng. Spinner; dlmin. suit 
-et.\ 

Comparative Anatomy: 

1. Any one of the mammillae projecting 
from the arachnidiuin in Spiders. Tneae mam- 
millae are little conical or cylindrical organa, 
four or six innnmber, through which the 
secretion of the glands of the arachnidium ia 
passed, end moulded into e. proper thread- 
like ahape for the formation of a web or line. 

2. A tubular organ in the lahium of cater- 
pillars, communicating with two internal 
glands which furniah the ailk from which the 
animal apine ita cocoon. 

gpln' - ner - ule, s. [Eng. spinner; dimin. 
auff. -ule.) 

Compar . Anat. : One of the minute horny 
tubes which compose the apinneret in the 
Araneina. 

spin '-ner-jf, s. [Eng. spinner ; -y.] A apin- 
ning-milL 

spin'-ne^, spin'-n^, a. [O. Fr. tspinoys 
(Fr. ipinaie) = a thorny place, from Lat. 
spinetum.) [Spinet (2).] A amall wood with 
undergrowth ; a clump of treea ; a amall grove 
or ahruhbery. 

“ The strip of grass land which lie* between the spin- 
neys and the farm."— field, April 4, 1885. 

•pln'-ning, pr. par. or a. [Spin, v.] 

spinning-head, *. A form of spinner 

in which the drawing and twisting mechanism 
are united in one head. Thia was the first 
form of apinning-machine, if we except the 
epinning-wheal. It waa invented by Lewis 
Paul, and patented by him in 1738. 

* spinning-house, «. An English house 
of correction, so-calied because women of looee 
character had to spin or to beat hemp there as 
a punishment. The House of Correction for 
offeoders within the jurisdiction of Cambridge 
is, or was till recently, so-called. 

spinning-jenny, 1. The name given by 
Jamea Hargreaves to the apinning-machine 
invented by him in 1767. The name Jenny ie 
a corruption of engine, the term gin being a 
common local expresaion for a machine. It 
consisted of a number of fipindlea turned hy 
a common wheel or cylinder worked by hand. 

spinning-mill, a. A mill or factory 
where apinning is carried on. 

spinning-roller, a A wheel In tha 
drawing portion of a spinning-machine. 

spinning-wheel, «. A machine for 
spinning wool, cotton, or flax into threads. 
It consists of a large wheel, band, and spindly 
driven by foot or by hand. The wool is carded 
into rolla, which are twiatad, drawn, and 
wound a length at a time, the wheel being 
turned periodically to twiat the yarn. It was 
the first great Improvement upon apinning by 
a diataff and aplndle. 

T At first spinning waa performed by thf 
apindle and the distaff. Representations ot 
the proceaa are on the Egyptian tomba. The 
spinning-wheel was invented in Nuremberg 
about 1530, and waa introduced into England 
a few yeara after. lu 1767 Jamea Hargreavea 
Invented the apinning jenny, and Arkwright 
the apinning frame in 1760; then followed 
the mule jEnny, invented by Crompton, In 
1774-9. 

•spin-ny (1), a. [Spint, a.] 
spln-n# (2), *. [Spinney.] 
spin'-ose, a. [Spinous.] 


boll, b^i ptflt, J6M; cat, 5011. chorus. $hin, bench; go, tem; thin, this; sin, 05; oxpeot, Xenophon, eylst. ph_ t 
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«pin-os'-I-t& i. [Eng. splnos(e) ; -tty.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being spinous 
or thorny. 

* 2. Fig. : Something thorny, barah, or 
crabbed. 

“ He [Jeremy Taylor] could bear with the bcrahnoai 
and roughness of th* ecbools, and was not unseen in 
their *uhtilti*» and spinositiei."— Wood : Athena 
Oxon., voL iL 

Bpi-nd-so-, pref. [Lat. tpinosus.] Spiuous. 
spino so dentate, a, 

Bot. : Having teeth tipped with spines. 


■pm'-ofis, a. [Lat. spinosus, from spina s= a 
thorn, a spine.] 

1. Lit. <£ Bot. : Full of spines ; armed with 
spines or thorns ; thorny. 

2. Fig . : Thorny, crabbed, sharp. 

" Nor needath it any spinous criticism* for its ex. 
plication."— Bede: Work*, disc. 4. 

spinous leaf, s, 

Bot. : A leaf having its margin beset with 
■pines, as in thistles. 

splnous-loacb, ». 

Ichthy. : Colitis taenia, &u European species of 
the Loach genus. It is about three inches 
long, and less valued for food tbau the Common 
Loach. [Loach.] 


spinons-process, s. 

Anat. : A sharp projection, ss of a vertebra 
or of the epbenoid bone. Tn the former Owen 
gave the name Neural-spine. 

spinous shark, s. 

Ichthy. : Echinorhinus spinosus. 


nous-shark i* readily recoeniaed by the 
r form of it* body, »hort tail, and iarse 
erclea It i* evidently a ground thark, 


"The Spinout-shark 
abort, bulky form of : _ 

epinou* tubercle* It i* evideutly a rroi 
whioh probably Urea at aome depth, and but accident- 
ally come* to the surface. More frequently met with 
In the Mediterranean, it baa been found ■eTeral timet 
on the »outh coast of England and near the Cape of 
Good H ope . * — Ounther : Study of Fishes, p, SSL 


spinous spider-crab, *. 

Zool . : Mala squinado, common on the south 
aud west coasts of England. The carapace is 
convex, spinons, and tuberculated, and grows 
somewhat triangular by the iucreaee in length 
of the rustral portion. 


Spi-nS-zi^m, $. [See def.] 

Hist. <& Philos.: The monistic system of 
Baruch Despinosa(or Benedictus de Spinoza), 
a descendant of Portuguese Jews who had 
sought refuge in Holland from the cruelties 
of the Inquisition. He was bom at Amster- 
dam (Nov. 24, 1632), and hia father, an honour- 
able but not very wealthy merchant, intended 
\iin for a theological career. His education 
was superintended by the Talmudist Saul 
Levi Morteira, but unsatisfied doubts kept 
him- from the profession of a Jewish tsacher, 
and bis determined aud continued refusal to 
attend the Synagogue gave euch offence that 
in 1656 he was solemnly excommunicated. 
(The terrible formula is printed at length in 
Lewes: Hist . Phil . (ed. 1880), ii. 167-71.) For 
a short time Spinoza became an assistant in a 
school kept by a physician named Vanden 
Ende, bat he eoon resigned this post and 
afterwards maintained himself by the art of 
polishing lenses, which, in accordance with 
the Je wieb caatora of teaching every boy some 
trade or handicraft, he had learnt in his youth, 
thoagh this source of income was afterwards 
increased by a small annuity settled on him 
by his frfeud de Vries. After a life of study, 
abstemiousness, and bodily and mental suffer- 
ing, Spinoza died at the Hague (Feb. 21, 
1677), at the age of forty-four. Ths system of 
Spinoza has been described as Atheism, as 
Pantheism, and as the most rigid Monotheism, 
according ae hie cardinal teaching — that there 
is only One Substance, God — has been inter- 
preted. By Substance, however, Spinoza 
meant the underlying reality aud ever-living 
axiatence, and he chose for the epigraph of 
hie Ethics the words of St. Paul: “In Him 
we live, aud move, and have our being” (Acts 
xvii. 23). God is for him the one principle, 
having Thoaght and Extension as two eternal 
and infinite attributes constituting its essence, 
of which attributes Mind and Matter are the 
necessary manifestations ; and thus he solves 
the prohlem of the relatiou of the Finite to the 
Infinite. Everything ie a form of the ever- 
living existence, the Substance, God, which 
is, and ie uot, Nature, with which He ie no 
more to be confounded than the fountain with 
the rivulet or eternity with time. God is 


nature* naturans, Nstare is natura naturata ; 
the one is the energy, ths other is the act. 
In the same way he explaius the union of the 
soul with the body. Man ie but a mode of 
the Divine Existence ; his mind a spark of the 
Divine Flame, his body a mode of the Infinite 
existence. 

m Neither in Holland nor in Germany ha* there been 
* Spinotiat, u there hare been Cartesian*, Kantlst*. 
and Hegelian*, although German philosophy ia in 
■ome tense saturated with 8pino*iem. H — Lewes : Bist. 
Philos, (ed. 1880J, 11. 211. 

Spr-no-zlst, s. [Spinozism.) A supporter 
of or believer in tbe doctrines of Spinoza. 

spln'-ster, * spynn-stere, a. [A.S. spin- 
nan = to spin ; fern. auff. istre, - iter .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* L A woman who spins or whose occupa- 
tion is to spin ; a spinner. 

" The spinster ’* distaff etood unemployed. "—Idler, 
No. a. 

It was formerly applied aleo to a male 
spinner, as ia Shakesp. : Henry VIII., i. 2. 

• 2. A womau of evil life or character ; so 
called in England from their being obliged to 
spin in the House of Correction aa a puuish- 
ment. [Spinning-house.] 

’• Many would never be wretohed spinster* were they 
•pin* ten in deed, nor oome to eo public and shameful 
punishment* if painfully employed in that vocation.** 
—Puller t Worth is* of England. ; Kent. 

3. Any unmarried woman of marriageable 
age. 

. II* English Lau>: The common term for an 
tmmarried woman, from a viscount’s daughter 
dowuward. 

% It is also used adjectively : as, a spinster 
aunt — i.t. y unmarried. 

* spin-stress, s. [A double fern, from spin.] 
A spinster. 

* spin'- stry, i. [Eng. spinster; -y.] The 
business or occupation of spiuuing. 

“What new decency can then be added by your 
rpinxtry P’—SlUton : Reasons of Church Government, 
bk. ii., ch. iL 

* spin-text, s. [Eng. spin, aud text.} One 
who spins out sermons ; a prosy preacher. 

"The race of formal spintexts and ■olemn *ay*racee 
Is nearly extinct.”— Anar .- Winter Evenings, Even. 9. 

Spin -there, «. [Gr. trmv&jp (spinthlr) = a 
spark.] 

Min . : The same as Semeline (q.v.). 

spm'-ule, s. [Lat. spinula, dimin. from spina 
— a spins, a thorn.] A min ate spine. 

"The serrulatione being compoeed of spinuletf— 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Society (1873), p. 287. 

spin-u-lea-gent, a. [Mod. Lat. spinuUt- 
cens, from Lat. spinvla — a little thorn.] 

Bot . ; Having a tendency to produce small 
spines. 

spln'-n-lose, t apm -u-lous, a. [Mod. Lat. 

spinulosus , from spinula = a little thorn.] 

Bot. : Covered with small spines. 

spin-n-16-so-, pref. [Spin close.] Covered 

with small spines. 

spinuloso-ciUate, a. 

Bot. : Spinulose with fine spines. 

Bpln'-y, * spin- Ie, * spin-ny, a. [Eng. 

spirit); -y.] 

L Literally: 

1, Full of or fbrnished with spines J thorny. 

• 2. Like a spine ; hence, slender. 

"Cold splnie grasshopper." 

Chapman : Bomerf Iliad HL 

• IL Fig. : Thorny, perplexing, difficult, 
troablesome. 

•• So difficult and spiny an affair ."— Digby : On Bodies. 

spiny-finned fishes, ». pi. 

Ichthy . : The Acauthopterygii (q.v.). 

spiny-lobster, s. 

Zool. : Palinurus vulgaris. [Rock-lobster.] 

spiny-rat, s. 

Zool. : The genus Echlnomys, small rodents 
from the country east of the Andes and some 
of the West Indian islands. The far is mixed 
with small spines, whence their scientific and 
popular name. 

* spln-y, s. [Spinney.] 

SpF-o, s. [Lat = a sea nymph in the train of 
Cyrene.] 


Zool. : The typical genus of Spionidce (q.v.> 
Body lnng, slender, tapering, with sixty joints, 
terminating in two short styles ; bead with 
long cirri and two very loug tentacles ; eyes 
four; colour pale, with pink cirri. It occu- 

S ies a very slender tube composed of advent!* 
ous matter, slightly agglutinated, aud placed 
on sertularisn zoophytes. 

• spi'-6n, *. [O. Fr. espion .] A spy, a scout 

"Captain of the spionsf—Reyvxmd. 

BpI-tfn'-I-dee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. splo, geuit 
sploni(s) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -idw.] 

Zool. : A family of Tubicolee (q.v.). 

Bpir'-a, *. [Lat.] 

Arch. : The base of a column. This mem- 
ber did not exist in the Doric order, but is 
always present in the Ionic and Corintbisu. 
[See illustration nnder Base (1), s.] 

* sp’ir -a-ble, a. [Lat. Spirabilis , from spiny 
= to breathe.] Capable of beiug breathed; 
respirable. 

" The tpirable odor . . . aicendlngfrom it."— Nashs: 
Lenten Btuffe. 

sp'ir'-a-cle, * spyr-a-kle, s. [Fr. spiracle , 
from Lat. smraculum. = an air-hole, from spiny 
— to breathe.] Any email bole, aperture, 
orifice, or veut iu animal ur vegetable bodies, 
by which air or other fluid is inhaled or 
exhaled. Applied to the breathing tubes of 
insects, the blowholes of cetaceans, &c. 

spl-rw-a, «. [Lat., from Gr. trnipaia ( spiraia ) 
= the meadow-sweet. (See def.).] 

BoL : The typical genus of Spirseidse (q.v.). 
Calyx inferior, equally five-cleft, persistent; 
petals five, roundish ; follicles three to twelve, 
usually distinct, one-celled, two-valved, with 
few seeds. Known species fifty, from the 
temperate and cold parts of the northern 
hemisphere. Spirese tomentosa , or Hardhack, ao 
United States species, is used as a tonic and 
astringent Tbe Meadow-sweet of Europe (S. 
ulmaria ), has strougly fragrant flowers, from 
which a distilled water is prepared. 

splreea-oil, s. [Salicylol.] 

spi-ree-f-dse, s. pi [Lat. spiraea); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. eaff. -idee.] 

Bot.: A family of Rosacese. Calyx tube 
herbaceous, fruit a ring of follicles, seeds not 
winged. 

spi-rse-In, *. [Mod. Lat spirce( a); -in 
( Chem .y] 

Chem. : CsoHjo O uC). A colouring mass ex- 
tracted from the flowers of Spircea Ulmark 
by ether. It is a yellow crystalline powder, 
insol able in water, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, the solutions being of a deep greer 
colour when concentrated, yellow when 
dilute. Ite alcoholic solution forms a yellow 
precipitate with baryta-water, crimson wit! 
lead acetate, dark green with ferrous salts, 
and black with ferric salts. 


Spir'-al (1), a. [Spire (1), «.] Pointed oi 
shaped like a spire. 


spir'-al (2), o, & a. [Fr., from Lai spiralis , 
from 'spira = a coil, a twist, a wreath ; Sp. espi- 
ral; Ital. spirals .] [Spire (2), «.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Winding about a fixed point or centre, 
and continually receding from it, like a watch- 
spring. 

'* 8oro« watch** hav© itrings aud phyeiee, and othen 
non* ; *om« hav® the balauo* loo**, and other* r<-gu 
lated hy a spiral *prlng, aud other* hy hog*‘ bristle*. 
—Locke: Buman Understand., bk. ill., ch. vL 

2. Winding about a cylinder or other round 
body, and at the same time rising or advsne 
ing forward. 

"From this a tube, or round body, wa* formed, bj 
which tb* water, or air, or both, wa* carried in a spira 
•tream up to the cloud*.”— Cook: Second Voyage, bk. 1. 
cb. vL 

B. As substantive : 


1. Georn. : A curve which may be generated 
by a point moving along a straight line, ir 
the same direction, according to any isw 
whilst the straight line revolves uniformly 
about a fixed point, always continuing in th< 
flame plane. The portion generated during 
one revolution is called a Spire. The moving 
point is the generatrix of the curve, the fixec 
point is the pole of the spiral, and the die 
tance from the pole to any position of tin 
generatrix is the radiue vector of that point 
The law according to which the generatrix 


Bite, Bit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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moves along the revolving line Is the law of 
the spiral, and determine the nature of the 
•carve. Any position of the revolving line, 
assumed at pleasure, is called the initial line. 
Spirals are known by the names of thair in- 
ventors, or by terms derived from the pro- 
perties bv which they are characterized : as, 
the spiral of Archimedes, hyperbolic spirals, 
logarithmic spirals, parabolic spirals, Ac. 

2. A helix or curve which wiuds round a 
cylinder iika a screw. 

splral-blt, s. A wood-boring tool, made 
of a twisted bar of metal, with a hollow axi9. 

spiral-gearing, a [Spiral-wheels.] 

spiral pipe-oven, a 

Metall : An arrangement for beating air 
for the blast furnace, consisting of a long 
spiral of cast-iron pipes, connected with each 
other by cemented socket joints, through 
which the air to be heated circulates. 

spiral-pump, a A form of the Ar- 
chimedean screw water-elevator, consisting 
of a pipe coiled spirally round an inclined 
axis. 

spiral-screw, s. A screw formed npon 

a conical or conoidal core. 

spiral-spring, s. A coil whose rounds 
have the same diameter, and which is gene- 
rally utilized by compression or extension in 
the line of its axis. 

Spiral-spring coupling: A coupling for a 
pair of shafts meeting at ao angle. The ends 
of tiie spiral connect to the respective shafts 
•and make a bent coupling. 

spiral-vessels, $. pi 

Bot. : Membranous tubes with conical ex- 
tremities, their interior occupied by a fibre 
twisted spirally, and capable or unrolling with 
elasticity. Called also Trachese. They are 
designed for the transmission of air. When 
formed by the convolutions of a single spire 
they are called Simple, when by those of many 
turning in the same direction they are called 
Compound. 

spiral-wheels, *. pL 

Mach. : A species of gearing which serves 
the same purpose as bevel-wheels, and is 
better adapted for light machinery. The teeth 
aTe formed upon the circumferences of cylin- 
ders of the required diameter, at an angle 
with their respective axes, when the direction 
of the motion is to be changed. By this con- 
struction the teeth become in fact small por- 
tions of screws or spirals winding ronnd the 
cylinders. Wheels of this kind are used when 
the two shafts require to pass each other; 
when the shafts are In the same plans bevel- 
wheels are employed. 

*• spi-r&T-I-tfo a [Eng. spiral (2) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being spiral. 

«pir'-al-l$r, adv. [Eng. spiral (2) ; -ly. In a 
spiral form or direction ; in the manner of a 
screw. 

"Tbo aide* are composed of two order* of fibres, 
mooing circularly or spirally from base to tip ."— Ray : 
On the Creation. 

Sp’ir'-ant, s. [Lat. spirans, pr. par. of spire 
= to breathe.] A consonant in the articulation 
of which the breath Is not wholly stopped, 
the articulating organs being so modified as 
to allow the sound to be prolonged, a con- 
tinuous consonant, such as X, th, j, v, Ac, 

spl-r&n -thef, a [Gr. awtlpa (speira) = a 
spire, and apfos (anthos) r= a flower. Named 
from the twisted inflorescence.] 

Bot. : Lady's Tresses ; the typical genus of 
Spiranthida?. Spike of small flowera in ona 
to three spirally-twisted rows ; sepals and 
petals similar, the former gibbous at base, 
upper part adnata to the petals, forming a 
tube round the lip ; pollen masses four, pow- 
dery; stigma discoid. Known species forty- 
six, from tropical and temperate countries. 
S. gracilis , the Lady’s Tresses, Is a very delicate 
plant, fouud in old woods io New England. 

spi-r&n'-thi-oaa, s. pi [Mod. Lat. spir- 
antkies), and Lat. fem. pL adj. sufT. -idcz.\ 

Bot. : A family of Arethu seise. 

spl-r&n'-thfr spei-r&n-thjf; s. [Spir- 

ANTUE8.] 

Bot. : The occasional twisted growth of the 
parts of a flower. 


* spl-ra'-tion, a [Lat. spiralio , from spiratus, 
pa. par. of spiro= to breathe.] The act of 
breathing. 

“To other MQbatAncM, void of corporeal bulk *nd 
coocretlou, the tuune of epirit 1* assigned to Imply th* 
maimer of their urigto, because God did, by * kind of 
t juration, produce them ."— Barrow : Sermon*. roL it, 
«sr. xxxiv. 

spire (1), * splr, a. [A.S. spit; cogn. with 
Teel, spira — a spar, a stilt ; Dan. spire = a 
germ, a sprout ; Sw. spira = a sceptre, a 
pistil ; Ger. spiere = a spar.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A stalk or blade of grass or other plant. 

M Bot yf that *ed that »oweu is. in the *loh utorve 

Shall hot ere tpir apringeo up, oe »plk oo atrawa 
curne." Pier* Plowman, cl xlu. 180. 

2. A hody which shoots up to a point ; a 
tapering, conical, or pyraraidical body. [11. 1.] 

“On the ahrioe be heaped « tpire 
Of burning sweets." Keatt : EndymUm, L 223. 

* 3. Ths top or uppermost part of anything ; 
the summit. 

“To the spirt and top of praise* vonch'd." 

Shake* p. ; Coriolanu*. L A 

EL Technically: 

1. Arch. : Tha tapering portion of a steeple 
rising above the towar ; a steeple ; a structure 
of pyramidicai or conical form surmounting 
a church or cathedral. The earliest spires, 
specimens of which still exist in Norman 
architecture, were merely pyramidicai or coni- 
cal roofs. The spires in mediaeval buildings 



SPIRES. 

a. Tower and Spire, Than Church, near Caen U.n. 1080). 
A Turret and Spire, 8t Peter'*, Oxford (*.n. 1160). 

c. Turret and 8 pi re, Rochester Cathedral (*.n. 1160). 

d. Tower and Brooch Spire, Almond sbury Church, 
Olooceaterahlre (*.n. 12W). e. Tower and Spire, 
Ohloheeter Cathedral (*.n. 1337). f. Tower and Spire, 
St. Duostau’e Church, near the Cu*tom Hooee {one 
of Sir Chrlatopher Wren'* ofaurchea, built abont 
*.n. 1680). 


are generally square, octagonal, or circular in 
plan, are sometimes hollow and sometimes 
solid, and are variously ornamented with 
bands or panels. Tha angles are sometimes 
crocketted, and tha spira almost invariably 
terminates in a flnial. When a spire rises 
from the exterior of tha wall of tha tower 
without tha intervention of a parapet, it is 
called & Broach (q.v.). 

“All th# spirt* and tower# from Greenwich to 
Chelsea made •newer ."— MacavXay : JTUt. of Eng., cb. 
xxiL. 

2. Bot . : (1) Pkragmites communis, called also 
Spire -reed; (2) Phalaris arundinacea ; (3) 
Psamma arenaria. 

3. Mining : Tha tube carrying the train to 
the charge in tha blast-liola. So called from 
spirea of grass or rushes used for tha purpose. 

spire-light, a. 

Arch. : Tha window of a aplre. 

spire-reed, s. 

Bot. : Phragmites communis. 

* spire-steeple, s. 

Arch. : Tha portion of a steeple formed by 
tha spire. 


spire (2), s. [Fr., from Lat. spira — a coil, 
a twist, a wreath, from Gr. trnupa (speira) — a 
coil, a wreath.] 

1. That portion of a spiral which is gene- 
rated during one revolution of tha straight 
lioa revolving about ths pola. Every spiral 
consists of an infinite number of apires. A 
winding lina lika tha thread* of a screw ; any- 
thing wreathed or twiatad ; a curl, a twiat, a 
wreath. 


“HI* circling tpirt *, that on the gr*** 
Floated redundant/ Milton : P. 1., U. 6 02. 


2. A term applied collectively to the convo- 


lutions of a spiral shell, which are placed 
above tha lowest or body whorl, whatever 
shape it may assume. 

spire-bearer, a. 

Zool. : Any individual of the family Spirt- 
feridie (%.v.). 

* spire (1), * spyer, * spyre, v.l & t 

[SPIRE (1), *.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To shoot; to shoot np in manner of • 
pyramid. 

" Suddenly a flume 
Spired from the fragrant mnoke." 

Landor : Gtbir, bk. iL 

2. To sprout, aa grain io malting. 

* B. Trans. : To ahoot out. 

*' Would [barel tpired forth fruit of more perfection." 

Sptnter : Euine* qf Tim*. (Dedic.) 

* spire (2), v.l. (Lat. spiro.] To breathe. 

spired, a. [Eng. spirs (1), s. ; -«d.] Having a 
spire or ataepie. 

“ Whose steeple'* Gothic pride 
Or pinnacled or spir'd would boldly riee." 

Slaton : English Garden, hk. ill. 

spir'-I-fer, a [Spirifeile.] Any Individual 
of tha genua Spirifera. 

spi-rlf-er a [Lat. spira = a ooll, and 

fero = to bear. ] 

Palceont . : A genua of Spiriferidae, with nu- 
merous speciaa, beginning In tha Lower Silu- 
rian and ending in the Permian, or, acoordlng 
to Woodward, ranging into the Trlasaic. Shell 
impunctate, valves articulated by teeth and 


SPIRIFERA hysterica. 

A. Ventral valve. ». Dorsal v*lve. showing calovreou* 
epirea for the support of the arm*. 

sockets ; hinge-line long and straight, hinge- 
area diWded across In each valve by a tri- 
angular fissara (in the ventral valva closed, 
partially or completely, by a paendo-del- 
tidium, in tha dorsal occupied by tha cardinal 
process.) Woodward reckons threa sub- 
genera : Cyrtia, Suesaia, and Spiriferina. 

spir-i-fSxM-doe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. spirifer(a); 
Lat. fera. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Bracliiopoda, ranging 
from tha Lower Silurian to tha Lias. Animal 
free when adult, or rarely attached by a mus- 
cular peduncle ; the shell punctated or non- 
punetated ; arm9 greatly developed, and en- 
tirely supported upon a thin, shelly, spiral- 
ly-rolled lamella. [Spirifera.] Woodward 
enumerates four geuera, to which Tate adds 
eight others. 

spir-if-er-l'-na, s. [Mod. Lat. spirifer(a ) 
(q.v.) ; Lat. fem. sing. adj. snff. -ina.] 

Palceont. : A sub-genua of Spirifera. Known 
apecies twenty-nine, from the Carboniferous 
to the Lower Oolite. Found in Britain, 
France, &C. 

spir-H-li'-na, a [Mod. Lat., djuun. from 
spira — a spire.] _ •* 

1. Zool. : The typical g^us of Spirillinidea. 
Teat coiled into a flat spiral. 

2. Palceont. : Two species from the Permian 
and one from the : Upper Chalk. 

spir-ll-Un-Ia'-^-a, *. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 

spirillina (q.v.).] 

Zool . ; A family of Perforate Foraminifera, 
having a glassy, flnely-porous, calcareous 
test 




splr'-lt, # spir-lte, *spir-yt, * Bpyr-yt, 

a. [O. Fr. esprit (Fr .esprit), from Lat spirit - 
urn, accus. of sjriritus = breath, spirit, from 
spiro— to breatha; Sp. espiritu ; Port, espi - 
rito; ltal. spirito . Spirit and sprite are 

doublets.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Breath ; the breath of life ; hence, life 
Itself, vital power, vitality. 


“ New my spirit U coltig : t c*n no more.” 

hhaktp. : Antony A Cleopatra, Iv.M, 

# 2. A breath of air ; air, wind. 

"All purge* have in them » r*w tpirit gr wlndj 
which Is th* prlnclpel cause of tension in the *tom*ch. 
—Bacon. 


*611, b6^; p<at, J<Rtl; cat, jell, chorus, 9 hir, bench; go, 6cm; thin, this; sin, aj; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -tug. 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tton, -slon = ehiin; -tlon, -$lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sloua = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. — bfl. dd. 
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spirit— spiritlessly 


S. Immaterial Intelligence; intelligence con- 
ceived of apart from any physical organization 
or material embodiment. 

•* If we seclude space, there wilt remain la the world 
oat matter and miod, or body and spirit.’— Watt* : 
Logic. 

4. The intelligent, Immaterial, and Immortal 
part of man ; the sonl, as distinguished from 
the body. 

••A* the body withoot the spirit Is dead, bo faith 
Without works U dead also."— Jama 11. 86. 

5. A disembodied sonl; the soul after it has 
left the body. 

“Theo shall the dost return to the earth as it was , 
aad the spirit shall return unto God who gave it."— 
Hotfe*. xlL T. 

6. A spectre, an apparition, a ghost. 

“They were terrified and supposed that they had 
■eea a spirikT—Luke xxiv. 87. 

7. A supernatnral being; a sprite, demon, 
mgel, fairy, elf, or the like, 

“ Beot hy some spirit to mortals good. 

Or th' uuseea gcaius of the wood." 

Milton : Jl Penseroso, 181. 

8. A person considered with regard to his 
peculiar characteristics of miod or temper, 
especially a man of life, fire, or enterprise. 

“ Tbs choica and master tpirit* of their age." 

Shakesp . .' Julius Cottar, 111. 1. 

9. Genius, vigour of mind or intellect. 

" The noblest spirit or genius cannot deserve enough 
« mankind, to pretend to the esteem of beroio virtue." 
— Temple. 

10. Vivacity, animation, fire, conrage ar- 
dour, enthusiasm, vigoor, or the like. (Often 
In the plural.) 

“ More alert my spirits rise. 

And my heart u free and light.” 

Cowper: Watching unto God. 

11. Temper or disposition of mind, mood, 
humour, mental condition, character, or na- 
ture. (Often in plural, as, to be in good or 
low spirits.) 

Ths^whole spirit of the assembly had oodergone a 
change. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

12. Real meaniog or intent, as opposed to 
the letter or literal statement. 

“ But they began to percaive that it was et direct 
▼ariaoce with the tpirit of the Constitution. ’-Mao- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

13. That which pervades and tempera the 
whole nature of a thing ; the active, vital, or 
essential part of anything; essence, quint- 
essence, actuating principle. 

" Do not kill 

The tpirit of love with a perpetual dulness." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 54. 

14. Tenuous, volatile, airy, or vapoury sub- 
stances of active qualities. 

“AH bodies have spirits and poeumatlcal narta 
within them. — Bacon. 

15. A liquid obtained by distillation, espe- 
cially sicohol, the spirit or spirits of wioe, 
from which it was originally distilled. 

‘‘ ] . n senoral, they give the name of spirit to any dis- 
tilled volatile liquor/'— Boyle. 

16. (PL): Distilled liquors, such as brandy, 
rum, gin, whisky, Ac., containing much 
alcohol, as distinguished from malt liquoura 
or wioe : aa, To take a glass of spirits. 

17. A solution of tio io an acid. (Used in 
dyeing.) 

• 1 8. An aspirate, a bresthing, as the letter A. 

“ Be it letter or tpirit, wo have a great use for it in 
Our tongue." — Ben Jons on : English Grammar. 

il Pharm, (PI.): Solutions io spirit of the 
volatile principles of plants, prepared by ma- 
cerating for a few days tho bruised seeds, 
flowera, leaves, Ac., in rectified or ia proof 
spirit, and distilliog at a gentle heat. Msny 
of the spirits of pharmacy are prepared by 
simply dissolving the essential oil of the 
plant in spirit of the prescribed strength. 
They are employed medicinally as aromatics 
and stimulants. 

If (1) Animal spirits [Animal-bptp.itsJ. 

(2) Medicinal spirits : [Spirit, s ., II.]. ' 

(3) Rectified spirit : [Rectified-spirit], 

(4) The Spirit, the Holy Spirit: The Holy 
Ghost (q.v.> 

spirit-circle, s. A spirit-stance (q.v.). 

“The souls of Strauss sod Curl Vogt, as well as of 
Auguxtine arid Jerome, are summoned hy medium* to 
LHS? 4 •pint-cirdes.’-Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), 

spirit-color, ». A style of calico- 
printing produced by a mixture of dye-ex- 
tracts .and eolation of tin, commonly called 
spirit by dyers. The colors are brilliant but 
fugitive. 

spirlt-dnck, s. 

Omith. : Clangula albeola, from North 


America. Head and neck golden green, a 
patch on the head, one behind the eyes, the 
lower part of the neck, the breast, and belly 
white, the rest dusky white. 

spirit-hand, s. A form of spirit-mani- 
festation in which phosphorescent hands, said 
to be those of spirits, are visible. 

“W© had . . . spirit-hands touching ns.”— The 
Medium, Feb. », 1672. 

spirit-lamp, s. A lamp burning alcohol. 
Used for many purposes in the arts where 
heat rather tliao light is required. 

spirit-leaf; spirit-weed, «. 

Pot. : Cryphiacanthus barbadensis; called 
also Ruellia tuberosa. 

spirit-level, *. An instrument used for 
determining a line or plane parallel to the 
horizon, and also the relative heights of two 
or more stations. It consists of a glass tube 
nearly filled with alcohol, preferably coloured. 
The remaining space in the tube is a bubble 
of air, and this occupies a position exactly in 
the middle of the tube whea the latter is per- 
fectly horizontal. The tube is mounted on a 
wooden bar, which is laid oa a beam or other 
object to be tested ; or it ia mounted on a 
telescope or theodolite, and forms the means 
of bringing these instruments to a level, the 
slightest deviation from the horizontal posi- 
tion being indicated by the bubble rising 
toward the higher end of the tube. 

Spirit-level quadrant: Aq instrument fur- 
nished with a spirit-level and used for taking 
altitudes. 

spirit-manifestations, s. pi. A generic 
term for all the mysterious phenomena 6aid to 
take place through the intervention of spirits 
in the presence of mediums. 

“I sm well swan that tha problem erf the soiled 
spirit-manifestation* is one to be discussed oo its 
merits. On order to arrive at * dlatioct qploloa how 
iar it may be co doomed with facte losufflcienUy ap- 
preciated and explained hy acleoce, sod how far with 
Buperstitloa. deluMoa, and sheer knavery."— Ti/lor : 
Prim Cult. fed. 1878), i. 142. 

spirit-merchant, s. One who deals in 
or is licensed to sell spirituous liquora, as 
brandy, rum, whisky, Ac. 

spirit - meter, s. An instrument for 
measuring the- volume, and registering tbe 
strength, of spirits passing through a pipe 
leading from a still. 

eplrit of turpentine, *. [Camphene.] 
spirit of wine, s. 

Chem. : Alcohol of a strength 56 o.p., sp. gr. 
0*838. Used ia pharmacy. 

spirit-rapper, s. One who believe8, or 
professes to believe, that he can evoke the 
spirita of deceased jiereons, and hold com- 
munication with them by raps made on a 
table Id reply to questiooa, or by their causing 
a table, Ac., to tilt up. 

spirit-rapping, i. A general name given 
to certain so-called spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions, such as rapping on a tabls, tabls- 
turniag, and the like. 

“The instructive, though deplorable hypothesis of 
B ' LfnM: BiH ' philot - 1680 ), 

spirit-room, s. A part of the hold of 
& ship, in which spirits and wines are kept. 

epirlt-ggance, i. A stance held for the 
purpose of evoking spiritual manifestations. 

“ Suppoes e wild North- Aioericao lodiao lookicg on 
at e tptrit-siancs in Loudon. "—Tylor; I'rim. Cult. (ed. 
1873). L 155. 

spirit - stirring, spirit - rousing, a. 

Rousing, exciting, or animating the spirit. 

" Tha brazen trump, the spirit-stirring drum." 

Byron : The Curse of Minerva. 

spirit- world, s. The world of disem- 
bodied spirits. 

“Two of the meet popular masns of communicating 
with tfco spirit-world, by rapping and writing."— 
Tylors Prim Cult. (ed. 1673), L 144. 

spirit-writing, s. 

1. The act of producing writing, profess- 
edly by the intervention or a spirit or spirits, 
by mechanical means,. as with a plsnchette 
(q.v.); through a locked book-slate or on a 
slate held firmly against (he under surface of 
a table, or on pieces of blanlfc paper without a 
material instrument. 

“It la not everybody who ha* the /acuity of spirit, 
writing, but a powerful. medium wi'.h write alone. 
Boch medio in* sometime* consider the.* 11 ** 1 ™ acted 
oo by a power separate from themselves, .to fact, po*- 
J ’—Tylor: Prim Cult. (ed. 1873), L U % 


2. Writing said to be produced by spirit*. 

“The Barou . . . pohlishe* e mass of facsimile* of 
thUM frim. Cult 

epir'-lt, v.t. [Spirit, 3 .) 

* 1. To animate or actuate ; to excite, to 
eucourage, to rouse, to inspirit. 

“CivU diasensious never fail of introducing and 
spiriting the ambition of private men."— Swift. 

2. To convey away secretly and rapidly, aa 
though by the medium of a spirit ; to kidnap. 

“ The ministry had him spirited swey, and carried 
abroad, as a dangerous person."— Arbuthnot 4 Pope. 

* 3. To breathe, to Inspire. 

‘‘God hath . . . spirited our souls of one breath."— 
Adams : Works, i. 88. 

• epir'lt-ally, adv. [Eng. spirit ; -ally.] 
By means of the breath ; as a spiraat, noo« 
vocal sound. 

‘‘Conceive ooe of each pronounced spiritedly, tha 
other vocally."— Holder : Element* of Speech. 

eplr'-It-ed, a. [Eng. spirit, e. ; -ed.] 

1. Animated, lively, vivacious ; full of spirit, 
fire, or life. 

. “ K reod to greet advantage in a version 

$ote!f tpint0d *“ d hteral. — Scoff: Hokeby, iv. L 

2. Having a spirit of a certain character. 
(Now usually io composition.) 

“ Whither the party be poors spirited or proud, wvl 
•omwhat sppeare hy hy* delyte in hy* own prsyse. — 
Sir T. More: Works*, p, 1,1 »o. 

* 3. Possessed by a spirit. 

“ Bo talked tha spirited e)y snake." 

Milton. P. L., lx. 818. 

spir'-It-Sd-ly, adv. [Eng. spirited ; -ly.] In 
a spirited manner; with spirit, animation, 
courage, or ardour. 

spir'-it-e d-ne 88, s. [Eng. spirited; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being spirited; 
animation, spirit, life, fire, ardour. 

2. Disposition, temper, or character of mind. 
(Defined by the adjective with which it is 
con^unded^: as, mean - spiritedness, high- 

• epir'-lt-cr, s. [Eog, spirit , v. ; -er. 1 An 

abductor. 

“ Writh'd hack to view his spiriter." 

Cotton: Burlesque upon Burlesque, p. 957. 

• epir'-it-ful, a. [Eng. spirit ; -ful(l).] Full 
of spirits ; lively. 

“ The man, so late so tpiritfuU, 

Fell now quite splritlesae to earth." 

Chapman: Homer; Iliad X iL 

• Spir'-It-ful-lJr, adv. [Eng. spiritful ; -ly.] 
lu a spiritful or lively manner ; spiritedly. 

• eplr'-it-flil-nges, s. [Eog. spiritful ; -«»*.] 
The quality or state of being epiritfnl ; liveii- 
ne*, spirit, animation, fiprightliness. 

“A cock’s crowiog la a tone that corresponds to 
singing, attesting his mirth aud spirit/ idneu."— 
Harvey. 

splr'-it-lng, per. par., a., A s. [Spirit, r.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. d particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The working, service, or 
actions of a spirit ; hence, work done quickly 
and quietly, as though by a spirit. 

" I will ... do my spiriting gently." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L S. 

splr'-lt-ism, s. [Eng. spirit ; -ism.] The 
same aa Spiritualism, 2. 

spir'-it-tst. s. [Eng. spirit ; - ist .] The asrae 
as Spi» itu alist, A. 2. (q.v.). 

spir'-It-less, • splr-it-Xesse, o. [Eng. 

spirit ; -less.] 

1. Destitute of spirit, courage, life, or 
vigour. 

“ 1 eauoot think thee yet so dull of heart 
And spiritless as never to regret 
Sweets tasted here.' Couper : Task, L 869. 

2. Destitute of spirita ; having lost one's 
spirita ; dull, depressed, dejected. 

“A maa ec faint, so spiritless. 

So dull, so dead in l*sk. so woe begooe.” 

Shaketp. : 9 Henry IV„ L L 

• 3. Having no spirit or breath ; dead, ex- 
tinct. 

" The spiritless bodyr—GreenhiU : Art of Embalm, 
tng. 

epfr-ft-lSss-ly, adv. [Eng. spiritless; -ly.\ 
in a spiritless manner ; without spirit, life, 
aoJmatioo, or vigour. 

" Bat Boh wo* neither rudely bold. 

Nor spiritlessly tame.” 

Cowper : Epitaph on a Redbreast. 


Cite, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wgt, here, carnal, her, there 
or, wore, wglt, work, who, sou ; mute, ettb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
Syrian, ro, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


spiritlessneus— spiritus 
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■pilMfc-lSM-nSsR, s. [Eng. spiritless ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spiritless ; want 
of spirit, life, animation, or vigour ; duiness. 

“ Thi* i» not a loving ipemsnt, anting from one- 
new vi apirit. hut a deaid .tnpidity, arguing a total 
tpiritUuneu. — Leighton: Comment, on 1 Pater. ch. iii. 

• gpir'-It-l^, a. [Eng. spirit; -ly.) Spirited. 

« Mounted on a spiritly Jeunot."— Adantir IFork*. it 
m 

splr-l-to'-so, adv. [ 1 Ul. ] 

Music : A direction that the movement to 
which it is prefixed Is to be performed in a 
spirited manner. 

• Bpir'-I-toiis, a. [Eng. spirit ; -out.] 

1. Having the quality of apirit; refined, 
pure. 

- More refin'd, more spiritous and pure. 

A* nearer to him plac'd or ooirer tending. 

Milton r r. L.. v. * 10 . 

2 . Of ths nature of spirit ; containing or 
consisting of spirit 

8. Ardent, active. 

“The spiritous and benign matter most apt for 
generation." — Smith : Portrait of Old Jgs, p. lit. 

Bpir-It-oiiB-nSfls, *. [Eng. spiritous ; 
^«ss.] The qual ity or state of being spiritoua ; 
refined state ; fineness and activity of parts. 

“Thar, notwithstanding the great thinnee* and 
spiritoJsiiess of the liquor, did lilt up the upper 
surface, and for a moment form a thin film like a 
•mail hemisphere."— Soy/*. 

gpir'-Its, *. [Spirit, «., 1. 16.] 

splr'-lt-u-al, • Bpir-lt-u-all, • splr-lt- 
U-el, o.‘& *. [Fr. spirituel, from Lat. spxri- 
tualis , from spirUus = spirit (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port, (spiritual ; I tab spirituals.) 

A* As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or consisting of spirit ; not 
material ; Immaterial, Incorporeal. 

“ Million* of spiritual creatarea walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and whea we sleep. 

Milton: P . L.. ir. *77. 

2 Pertaining to the soul or its affections, 
as influenced by the Hoiy Spirit ; proceeding 
from, or controlled or Inspired by the Holy 
Spirit ; pure, holy, sacred, divine. 

“ I long to see yoa that 1 may impart auto you wme 
spiritual gift, to the end ya may be established. — 
Romans i. 2. 

3. Pertaining to the intellect or higher en- 
dowments of the mind ; mental, intellectual, 

4. Affecting the spirit ; pertaining or relat- 
ing to the moral feelings or states of the soui. 

5. Pertaining or relating to sacred things ; 
not lay ; not temporal ; pertaining or relating 
to the church ; ecclesiastical : as, the lords 
spiritual and temporal, the spiritual function! 
of the clergy, &c. 

• B. Assubst. : A person of a spiritual nature 
one having a spiritual office or character. 

“ Wo bee the spiritualles, wa search* tb* bottoms of 
Qoddet commandemeot ." — Sir T. Mors, p. *99. 

spiritual-corporations, s. pL Cor- 
porations where the members are entirely 
spiritual persons, and incorporated as anch 
for the furtherance of religion and perpetua- 
tion of the rights of the church. They are of 
two kinds: Sola, as bishops, certain deane, 
parsons, and vicars ; and Aggregate, as deans 
and chapters, prior and convent, abbot and 
monlu 

spiritual-courts, *. pi. 

Law: Courts having jurisdiction In matters 
appertaining or annexed to ecclesiastical 
affairs. 

spiritual-lords, *. pi. The archbishops 
and bishops in ths House of Lords. 

spiritual-minded, a. Having the mind 
set on apiritual things, not on temporal things. 

splrltual-mlndedness, s. The quality 
or state of being spiritual-minded. 

Spir'-it-U-al-Ifm, *. [Eng. spiritual ; -ism.) 

* 1. The 'state of being apiritual ; spiritual 
character; religiosity. 

“ Prudential secularism had superseded the fanati- 
0*1 spiritualism of the preceding ag e."- Fraser: 
Berkeley, p. 117. 

2. Hist. : A system of professed communica- 
tion with the unseen world, chiefly through 
persons called mediums. It is asserted that 
spirits manifest their presence by raps, by 
unfastening knots, by transporting furnitnre 
and human beings through the air, by the turn- 
ing and tilting of tables, by writing on slates, 
playing on musical instruments, impart- 
ing phosphorescence to certain objects, and, 


in some cases, by becomi 
materialized inhuman form, 
ara said to have bean heard m Apm, ao-»o, m 
a house in Acadia, New York, inhabited by 
a Mr. Fox. whose daughters afterwards be- 
came mediums, and gave public seances in 
various towns in the United States. About 
1852 American mediums came to London, and 
their claims were more strictly investigated 
than had been the case in their native country. 
In 1855 Mr. D. D. Home visited England, and 
afterwards the continent nf Europe, where he 
is said to have shown his powers before many 
sovereigns, and to have strongly impressed 
Napoleon 111. with their supernatural cha- 
racter. Since that time spiritualism has de- 
veloped Into a cult, and many persons have 
professed to believe in it, and to derive con- 
solation from ite teachings. Its opponents 
urge that two extremely auspicious circum- 
stances attend so-calied spirit-manifestations : 
that they always take place in the dark, and 
that the presence of a determined unbeliever 
is sufficient to prevent them. Moreover, It is 
indisputable that In some cases actual fraude 
have been practised by mediums, and many 
of the manifestations have been imitated hv 
professional conjurers. Tylor ( Primitive Cul- 
ture , , ch. iv.) looks upon spiritualism as a sur- 
vival, and says : 

“ Our own time hu revived * group of beliefs and 
prmctioee which have their roots deep in the very 
stratum of early philosophy where witchcraft makes 
its first sppen.ra.uce. This groap of beliefs and prac- 
tices constitutes what Is uow oommouly known as 
spiritualism." 

The system, however, is not without de- 
fenders ; several newspapers and monthly 
magazines In England and America are de- 
voted to ite intereate, and it has a voluminous 
and increasing literature. The Spiritual 
Magazine (the oldest Spiritualist Journal in 
England) has as Its motto : 

“ Spiritualism is bared on the cardinal fact of spirit 
eommnuiou and influx ; it la ths effort to discover *11 
truth relating to m*n’s spiritual nature, capacities, 
relations, duties, welfare, and destiny ; and Its appli- 
cation to a regsuorets lift. >It recognises a oootiuaoos 


divine Inspiration iu man ; it aims, through a careful 
reverent study of facts, at a knowledge of the laws 
and principles which govern the occult forces of tbe 
Tom 

* «j 

ous with the highest philosophy. 


and principles which govern the occul 
universe ; of the relations of spirit to matter ana oi 
man to God and the spiritual world. It is thus 
catholic and progressive, leading to true religion as at 

___ 1 a U AU, — vi Vk II nannh W ** 


3. Philos. : A wide term embracing all sys- 
tems which are not Materialist; that is, which 
hold that Mind is not a function of, hut some- 
thing distinct from Matter [Materialism], or 
which deny the existence of Matter. Thus 
the term covers all systems recognizing the 
existence of Mind and Matter, as well as those 
which, like the Idealism of Berkeley and the 
Egoism of Fichte, regard the external world 
ae a succession of notions impressed on ths 
miDd by the Deity, or ms the educt of the 
mind Itself. 

spir'-it-n-gl-ist, e. & a . [Eng. spiritual ; -ist.) 

A. Ae substantive : 

• 1. One who professes a regard for spiritual 
things only ; one whose employment is 
spiritual. 

2. One who belisves In apiritualism ; one 
who believes that intercourse may be held 
with the spirits of ths departed through the 
agency of a medium ; one who holds or pre- 
tends to hold such intercourse ; a spiritist. 

3. A believer in philosophic spiritualism ; 
an idealist. 

* 4. One who looks rather to the spirit than 
to the letter of Scripture ; a spiritual izer. 

" Aud yet our high-flown enthu*Ia*t* generally 

(however calling themrelve* Christian*) ar* ouch great 

spiritualists, and *o much for the inward resurrection. 


B. Aeadj. : Of or belonging to any form of 
spiritualism. 

“The following passage from a spiritualist journal." 
—Tylor : Prim. iUtlM. 1878), ii. *9. 

spIr'-ft-U-Sl-Jst-Xo, o. rEng. spiritualist; 
-ic.] Pertaining or relating to spiritualism; 
produced or pretended to be produced by the 
agency of spirits : as, spiritualistic manifesta- 
tions. 

8pir-*t-u-&r-*-ty, * Bpir-it-u-al-te, 
* Bpir-li-U-al-ty, *. [Eng. spiritual ; -ity.) 

1. The quality or state of being spiritual ; 
spiritual character; Immateriality; incor- 
poreity. 

“ If thU light be not spiritual. yet it apprcachetb 
neareet onto spirituality ; and if it have any corporal- 
ity, then of all other the moat aubtia and pure. — 
Raleigh. 


2. The quality or state of being spiritual- 
minded, or of having the thoughte turned to 
apiritual things ; spiritual-mindedness. 

*' Wa are commanded to fait, that wa may pray with 
more spirituality, and with repentance."— tfp, Taylor: 
voL L, *er. 4. 

3. That which belongs to the church, or to 
a person as an ecclesiastic, or to religion, 
as distinguished from a temporality. 

" Of oomraon right, the dean and chapter are 
guardian* of the spiritualities, during the vacaucy o# 
a bUhoprick."— Ayliffe: Parergon. 

• 4. An ecclesiastical body. 

“ The prelates . . . and the reet oi the spiritualty.' 
—Pox : Martyrs (ed. 1841), L 51L 
% Spiritualities of benefices ; Ths tithea ol 
land, &c. 

spir-ft-u-al-i-za'-tlon, *. [Eng. spiritu- 
alise) ; Saturn.] 

1. OrtL Lang. : The met of spiritualizing. 

• 2. Old Chem. : The act or operation of ex* 
tractiog spirit from natural bodies. 

spir'-It-u-al-Ize, v.t. [Eng. spiritual ; -i**.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make spiritual or more spiritual ; to 
refine intellectually or morally; to purify 
from the corrupting influences of the fleah, 
the world, or the grosser senses. 

“ Whatever may he the immediate itst* of our 
•ouls, our bodlee, iu some spiritualised form which we 
understand not, shall he again united to them."— 
Gilpin : Sermons, vol. I, ser. 22. 

2. To endow with spirituality or ]ifa ; to 
Infuse spirit or life into. 

• 3. To convert to a spiritual meaning ; to 
deduce m spiritual meaning from : as, To 
spiritualize a text of Scripture. 

• II. Chemistry: 

1. To extract spirit from, as csrtain natural 
bodies. 

2. To convert into spirit; to impart ths 
properties of spirit to. 

* Bpir'-ft-u-al-iz-er, s. [Eng. spiritualise); 
-er.] One who spiritualizes. 

“ The 8oclnians . . . deviated more from three laws 
than the most licentious of the allegorists, or the 
wildest of the spirUualUerL“— War burton : Mvin • 
Legation, bk. ix.. f 8. 

sp fr'-I t-u-al-ljf, adv . [Eng. spiritual ; -ly.) 

1. In a spiritual manner ; without corporeal 
gro 89 uesa ; with purity of spirit or heart. 

“ For in th* same degree that virgins live more 
spiritually than other persons, in the same degree is 
their virginity a more excellent state. —Bp. Taylor : 
Holy Living, p. 7L 

2. Like a spirit or spirits. 

“ Beepangled with those ielee of light, 

Bo wildly, spiritually hright." 

Byron : Siegs of Corinth, xL 

* Bpir'-it-n-al nSss, s. [Eng. spiritual; 
- 7 iesa.] The quality or stats of being spiritual ; 
spirituality. 

* splr'-lt-u-al-tfo 8. [Spirituality.] An 
ecclesiastical* body. 

" We of the spiritualty 
Will raiee your highness such a mighty sum, 

A* never did the clergy at one time." 

Shakeep. : Henry T., L 1 

* npir-i t-u- s. [Eng. spirituous ; 
•ity. ] The quality or state of being spirituous ; 
apirituousnes8, ethereality. 

" We derive . . . their heat and activity from the 
Are. and their spirituosity from the s&r.”—Cudworth : 
Intellectual System, p. 43L 

BpI-rit'-n-oiis, a. [Fr. spiritueux.) 

1. Having the nature or character of a 
spirit; ethereal, immaterial, incorporeal, 
spiritual. 

• 2. Lively, active, gay. 

“ The mlud of man U of that spirituous nature. 
South : Sermons. 

* 3. Cheerful, enlivening, cheering. 

M That it may appear aiery end spirituous, and fit 
for the welcome ofebearful guest*. —Reliquia Wot- 
toniamm, p. *% 

4. Containing spirit ; consisting of refined 
spirit ; alcoholic, ardent. 

“ Spirituous liquor* distilled, not for sele, hut for 
private u*e."— SmiCA : Wealth cf Rations, bk. v., ch. ii. 

* BpI-rlt'-U-OUS-nSflB, *. [Eng. spirituous; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being spirituous. 

“ The operation wa* not alway*, sepecixllvat ftret 
to earlv manifest, a* the spirituonsness oi th* liquor 
made *omo expect.'— Boyle : Works, iii. 879. 

spIr'-It-iS.B, *. [Lat. = breath, spirit.] 

Gram. : A breathing, an aspirate. Applied 
to two marks in Greek grammar. SpirUus asper 
(lit. =& rough breathiog) Q placed before 


bSh. b^; JtfrVl; oat, yeU, ohortm, ^Mn, bench; go, Jem; thin, thi»; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, t 

-elan, -tlan^ehajx. -tion, -eiou = ehhn ; -*ion, -slon = ihtm -clou*, -Uous, -eiou* = «hu*. -hie. -die. &<=. = bA d*L 
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spirket — spite 


certain words beginning with a vowel to iodi 
cate that they are to be pronounced like 
words beginning in English with an aspirated 
h. Also placed over the letter p, the eqnivs- 
lent of the English r ; and Spiritua lenis (lit 
= a smooth breathing) Q, denoting the ab- 
sence of any aspirate. 

epir'-ket, a. [Etyra. doubtful.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A large wooden peg. 

“ High on the spirket there H hone.’* 

Bloomfield ; The H or key. 

2. Shipbuild. : A space fore and aft between 
floor-timbers or futtocks of a ship’s frame; 
distance between rungs. 

spir’-ket-ing, spir'-ket'-ting, i. [Spib- 

KET.] 

Shipbuilding : 

1. The atrake of inside planking between 
the water-ways, which rest upon the deck- 
beams and the port-sille. 

2. The strake between the npper deck and 
the plank-shear ; the quick-work. 

Bpir’-ling, *.• [Sparling.] 

apir-o-bran'-chus, «. [Pref. apfro-, and 

Lat* branchia = a gill.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Labyrinthici, allied to 
Ana has (q.v.), from the rivers of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

spir'-dl, s. [Mod. Lat. spir(asa) ; -cl .] [Phe- 

NTL1C-ALCOHOL]. 

apir-o-lo -b^-fl 9 , a pi. [Gr. am' pa ( speira ) 
= a apire, and Ao/So? (io6o«) = a lobe.] 

BoL : A tribe of Brassicacese, having the 
cotyledons inenmbeot aod spirally twisted. 

Bpi'r-fcm'-e-ter, s. [Lat. spiro = to breathe, 
and Eng. meter.] An instrument for measuring 
the capacity of the chest. It consists of an 
inverted chamber submerged in s water-bath. 
The breath is conducted by a flexible pipe 
and internal tube, eo as to collect in the 
chamber, which rises in the water. An index 
Is attached to the chamber, and is graduated 
on its face, so ss to indicate against the edge 
of the index-case the cubic inches of air 
expired. 

* Spir-op'-ter-Is, s. [Gr. orotpa (speira)— a 
coil, and mepav ( pteron ) = a wing.] 

Zool. : A supposed genus of parasitic worms, 
now known to be Filaria piscium. 

spir-or'-bis, s. [Lat. spira — a spire, and 
orbis = so orb, a circle.] 

1. Zool, : A genus of Tuhicolte. Shelly tube 
single, coiled into a flat spiral, one side of 
which is fixed to some solid object ; eggs car- 
ried in a pouch ; larvae free, ciliated. They are 
very common on the fronds of seaweed, Ac. 

2. Palceont.: From the Silurian onward. 

spir’-o^l, s. [Mod. Lat. spir(cea) ; -oyl.] 

Chem. : C 7 H 3 O 2 . Lo wig’s name for the sup- 
posed radical of salicyloL 

spir-oyl'-Ic, a. [Eng. spiroyl ; -fc.] Derived 
from oil of spirsea. 

spiroylic-acid, a. [Salicvlioacld.] 

spir-^yl'-ous, a. [Eng. tpiroyl; -ow.] De- 
rived from oil of spiraea. 

splroylous-acid, «. [Saiactlol.] 
spirt, v.t. & i, [Spirt, r.] 

A. Trans. : To throw, force ont, or eject 
in a jet or stream. 

“Toad* are sometimes observed to exclude or spirt 

out • dark end liquid matter behind."— Browne : 
Vulgar Errourt , hk. liL, ch. xliL 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To gush, or issue ont In a stream, as 
liquor from a cask ; to rush out, to spurt out, 

“Bottling of beer. whUe oew and foil of spirits. >0 
tbet It tptrteth when the stopple t* taken forth, 
maketh^the drink more quick aod windy. "—Bacon : 

* 2. To sprout, to shoot. 

"11 a man have a desire that both gar li eke and 
onlnps may be kept long for his provision, their head* 
must be dipped and well plunged in salt water, 
warme : by this meant* Indeed last they will longer 
with oat spirting.'— P. Holland; Pliny, hk. xix , 
ch. vL 

*3. To make a short, rapid, and vigorous 
effort ; to spurt. 

epirt, s. [Spirt. v.] 

1. A sudden rushing out or ejection of a 


liquid substance, as from a tube, orifice, or 
other confined place ; a spurt. 

* 2. A short, rapid, aod vigorous effort ; a 
spurt. 

spirt'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Spirt, t>.] 

spirting- cucumber, s. [Cucumber, 

irow 

■ spir’-tlo, v.t . [Eng. Spirt ; freqnent. snff, 

4«.] To spirt in a scattered manner. 

“Th* terraqoeous globe particularly . . . would 
by the centrifugal force of that motion, be soon dissi- 
pated and spirited into the circumambient apace."— 
Her ham ; Phytiao-Thebtogy, hk. h, ch. v. 

Spxr'-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from spira 
= a spire (q.v.).J 

Zool. : The sole genus of the family Spirti- 
lid® (q.v.), with three species from all the 
warmer seas. Shell vertical in the posterior 
part of the body, with the involute spire to- 
wards the ventral side. The last chamber 
contains the ink-bag, and is not larger in pro- 
portion than the rest ; its margin is organi- 
cally connected. Body oblong, with minute 
terminal fins ; mantle supported by a cervical 
and two ventral ridges aod grooves, arms with 
six rows of minute cups, tentacles elongated, 
funnel valved. The shells are common, and 
a few specimens are cast on the shores of 
Devon and Cornwall every year by the Gulf 
Stream, hut the animal is exceedingly rare. 

Spir-u'-ll-da 0 , s. pi [Mod. Lat. spiruUa.) ; 
Lat fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Cephalopoda ; shell na- 
creous, discoidal, whorla separate, chambered, 
with a ventral aiphuncle. 

spir-u-li-ri>a'-tra, *. (Mod. Lat spiruXa , 
and Lat rostrum = a beak.] 

Palceont,: A genus of Sepiadse, with one 
species, from the Miocene of 'Turin. Only the 
macro is known ; chambered internally, 
chambers connected by a ventral siphnncle, 
external spathose layer produced beyond the 
phragmocone into a long pointed beak. Spiru- 
iirostra forms a connecting link between. 
Spirula and the fossil Belemnites* 

* spir'-^d), * splr-ie, o. [Eng. spir(e) (1) ; ] 

1. Long, slender, and pointed, like a stalk 
of grass or com. 

" Every herb and every tpiry blade.” 

Ccncper s Task, r. I. 

2. Having the form of a apire or pyramid ; 
tapering like a spire. 

3. Abounding in spires or steeples. 

0 To the wild herd the pasture of the tame. 

The cheerful hamlet, tpiry town, wm given/’ 
Thornton; Liberty, iv. ?«. 

* spxr'-$r(2), ^ [Eng. spir(e) (2) ; -y.] Wreathed, 
curled, wsvy, meandering, serpentine. 

“Around our pole the tpiry Dragon glide*.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; Qeorgic i. S34. 

Spir'-yl, s, [Mod. Lat spir(psa) ; -yL] [Sau* 

CYL.] 

Bpi-rjrr-Ic, a. [Eng. spiryl; -ic.] Derived 
from the oil of spiraea. 

spirylic acid, s, [Salicyuc-acid.] 

* spiss, a. [Lat. 5 pisst«.] Thick, close, dense. 

“ Thi* spiss and donee yet polished, this copious yet 
concise, treatise of the variety of langusg ea. — Bre re- 
wood. 

* splss'-at-^d, a. [Lat spissatus, pa. par. of 
spisso — to thicken ; spissua — thick, dense.] 
Thickened, dense, inspissated. 

"The Images, which the spUtoted juice of the poppy 
presents to the fancy, waa one reason why this drug 
had a place In the ceremonial of the show*."— War- 
burton ; Divine Legation, hk. 11, { 4. 

8 piss'-i-tude, 1 . [Lat spissitudo, from 
spissus = thick.] Thickness, denseness, espe- 
cially of soft substances, thickness belonging 
to substances neither perfectly liqnid nor 
perfectly solid. 

" Spissitude, attended with heat, grow* inflamma- 
tory. —A rbuthnot ; Hature of Aliments, ch. vi. 

spit (1), * spite, * spitte, * spyte, s. [A.S. 

spitu, spitu, spite ; cogn. with Dut spit ; Dan. 
spid ; S w. spett ; M. H. Qer. spiz ; IceL appta = a 
spit ; spjdt = a spear, a lance ; Dan. spyd = a 
spar ; 8 w. spjvt ; Ger. spiess ; O. H. Ger. spioz.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

L A long, pointed spike or iron rod on 
which meat is impaled for roasting. 

** that thy wires with spiU. and boys with stones. 

In puny battle slay me" 

Sshaketp. : Coriolanus, iv. 4. 


2. A narrow point of land jntting ont int» 
the sea ; a long, narrow shoal extending from 
the ehore into the sea. 

“After making a few boards to weather a spit that 
run out from an Island ou our lee. Captain derke 
made the signal for having discovered au harbour."— 
Cook : Third Voyage, hk. L, ch. v. 

3. A spade ; hence, the depth of earth 
pierced by a spade at once ; a spadeful. 

“ Where the earth Is washed from the quick, face it 
with th» first tpit of earth dug oat of the ditch.”— 
Mortimer; Husbandry. 

II. Technically: 

1. Print, : An obelisk or dagger ; the 
mark (t). 

2. Weaving : A horizontal pin in the cham- 
ber of a weaver’s shuttle, for receiving the 
spool or pirn. 

spit-full, Bpit-ful, t. A spadeful. 
(Prop.) 

spit-sticker, a. 

Engr, ; A graver or soul per with convex 
faces. 

Bpit (2), *. [Spit (2), r.] 

1. That which is spat or ejected from the 
mouth ; saliva, spittle. 

2. The spawn or eggs of certain Insects : as, 
cnckoo-spif. 

spit (1), * speet, * apyte, v.t, & i. flcei. 
spita; Dnt. epeten — to spit ; spitten — to dig.] 
[Spit (1), «.] KJ 

A. Transitive: 

1. To thrust a spit through ; to put upon a 
spit. 

“ Weigh sunbeams, carve a fly, or tpit a flea.” 

Cotoper: Charity, 1 54 

2. To thrust through ; to pierce. 

“ Infants spitted upon pikea.“ 

Shaketp, : Henry K, lit t. 

3. To spade, to dig. (Pror.) 

* 4. To plant, to set. 

“ SaffTon tpitted . . . or set againe under mould/— 
P. Holland: Camden, p. 41& 

* B. Intrans. : To roast anything npon a 
spit ; to attend to or nse a epit. 

spit (2X * spet, 'spetto, •spit-ten (pa. t. 

spat, * spelte t pa. par. spat, * spitte), v.t. & i. 
[A.S. spittan , sp&tan (pa. t. spdttte); cogn. 
with IceL spgta; Dan. spytte; Sw, spotia; 
Ger. spiUzen, spuchen .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To eject from the month ; to thrust ont, 
as saliva or other matter, from the month. 

“ He still spitting blood,” 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad rv. 

2. To ^Ject or throw out with violence ; to 
belch : as, A camion spits ont fire. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To eject or throw ont aaliva from the 
mouth. 

“When he had thus spoken, he spat upon the 
ground .” — John ix. 8. 

2. To mizzle, to drizzle ; to rain slightly. 

“It had been t pitting with tain for tbs last half- 
hour."— trtekene : Sketches ; Steamboat Excursion. 

? To spit on, or upon: To treat with the 
greatest contempt. 

• spit -al, • spif-tle, * spit-el, a. [O. Fr. 

ospital = an hospital.] A hospital, a lazar* 

house. 

“ News have I that my Nell 1* dead T the »pit<U, w 
Shaketp. : Henry V^ i. 1 

* 8pital-honse, a. A hospitaL 

* spital-sermon, e. A eermon preached 
on behalf of a spittle or hospitaL 

spit -box, s. [Eng. spit (2), a., and toz.] A 
spittoon (q.v,). 

spltqh'-cock, v.t. [Etym. donbtftil; cf. 
spatchcock.] To split, as an eel, lengthwise, 
and broil it* 

“ No man lards salt pork with orange peel. 

Or garnishes his lamb with epitekeoext eel.” 

King : Art qf Cookery. 

spitqh'-o&ck, s. [Spitchcock, r.] An eel 
split and broiled. 

spite, * spyt. • spight, «. [A contract, of 

despite (q.v.).J 

1. A disposition to thwart the wishes of 
another ; a desire to annoy, vex, or disappoint 
another ; ill-will, malice, malevolence, malig- 
nity. 

“ Now was th* time to wreak the accumulated spits 
of years.”— Macaulay t Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


Site, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, w?H work, who, son; mute, eftb, onrs, quite, car, rule, fiU; try, Syrian, te, ce = o; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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* 2. Hurt, harm, injury. 

•« g u t tpyt more.” Gowayn A the Grens Knight, 1,444. 

3. That which is done to thwart, annoy, 
vex or disappoint another; any manifesta- 
tion of ill-will, malice, or malevolence; a 
spiteful action. 

" HI flad Demetrius, and revenge this spite" 

Shaketp. : Midsummer jVi ffhtft Dream, iiL * 

* 4. Chagrin, disappointment, mortification, 
vexation. 

- The time, is out of ioIat-0 curaed spits/ 

That »ver I w»i bom to set it ri^ht 1 

Shakesp. - Hamlet, i. i. 

H In spite of, Spite 6f: In defiance of; in 
opposition to all efforts of; hence, notwith- 
standing. 

" Flourishes hi* blade in spi'e of me.* 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, 1. 1* 

spite, v.t. [Spite, «.] 

1. To thwart maliciously or spitefully ; to 
disappoint, vex, or annoy with malice or ill- 

•• HI sacriftoa the lamh that I do lore. 

To spite a raven's heart within * dove. 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, ▼. 

2. To fill with spite or vexation ; to annoy, 
to offend, to mortify. 

•• Darius, spited at the magi, endearoured to abolish 
not only their learning, butthei language. Temple. 

* 3. To be angry, annoys , or vexed at. 

••The Dane* . . . spited place* of religion."— Fuller. 

spite ful. * spight-ltll (gh silent), o. [Eng. 
tpito; -MUyf Filled with spite; disposed 
to spite, thwart, vex, or annoy others ; having 
a malicious or malignant disposition ; bearing 
ill-will or malice ; malicious, malignant. 

"But the spiteful agitator found oo *oppe*t."— 
Macaulay : Kist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

spito'-ful-l^, * spight'-ful-l^ (gh silent), 
adv. [Eng. spiteful; - ly .] In a spiteful man- 
ner ; with spite or malice ; maliciously, malig- 
nantly. 

** The farmers spitefully eomhined. 

Force him to take hi* tithes in kind. 

Swift : Horace, bk. i, 

spite- ffcl-nSss, a. {Eng. spiteful; -ness.) 
The quality or state of beiog spiteful ; a dis- 
position to spite, vex, or annoy others ; malics, 
ill-will. 

■• It loo lu more like spUefulncss and lll-nature than 
a diligent search after truth .*— Eeil against Burnet. 

■pit'-fire, a. [Eng. spit (2), v., andjtrg.] One 
who is very violent or passionate ; a fiery or 
hot-tempered person. 

• spit-ous, a. [A contract of despitow (q.v.).] 
Spiteful, angry, malicious, malignant 

“ That arrow was with fellonla 
Envenlmed, and with spitous hlame. 

Eomaunt of the Rose, 979. 

* gplt ous-ly, adv. [A contract of despit- 
ously (q.v.)J Angrily, spitefully. 

"Shook him hard and cried spitouMy." 

Chaucer : 0. T. t M7L 

spit' tgd, a. [Eng. spit (1), s. ; -ed.] 

I, Put npon a spit ; pierced. 

* 2. Shot ont into length. 

"Whether the head of a deer, that by age to men 
svittrd, miy be brought again to be more branched. — 
Bacon : Eat. Hist., « 757. 

spit'-t^n, pa. par . [Spit (2), v .] 

gplt-ter (1), s. [Eng. spit (1), v. ; -er.) 

I. One who puts meat &c., on a spit 

* 2. A young deer, whose horns begin to 
shoot or become sharp ; a brocket or pricket 

splt'-ter (2), *. [Eng. spit (2), y. ; -er.] One 
who spits ; one who ejects saliva, «c., from 
his mouth. 

•pit -ting, pr. par. [Spit C l ), v.) 

^ Spitting of blood : [Hemoptysis], 

spit-tie (1), *. [Eng. spit (1), a.; dimin. euff. 
-It.) A little spit or spade. 

spit-tle ( 2 ), * spet-tle, * spat tle, * spat- 
ylt * spot-it s. [A.S. spatl ; Low Ger. 
tpiUel, spedel.) [Spit (2), v.) Saliva ; the 
thick, moist matter secreted by the salivary 
glands ; saliva ejected from the mouth. 

" In lustrall spittle her long flager dip#.’ 

Beaumont : Pereira, ant it 

% Spittle of the stars : 

Bat. : Nostoc commune. 

• spit tle (3), * sptt-tell, s. [Spital.] 
spittle-man, a. A gaol-bird. 

spit-tle, v.t. [Spittle (1), «.] To dig or stir 
up with a spittle or little spade. (Prop.) 


Splt'-ttf, a. [Eng. spttm (2), *. ; -i/.] Like 
spittle, resembling spittle, full of spittle, 
slimy. 

spit-toon', s. [Sprr (2), v.) A box or earthen- 
ware vessel to receive discharges of saliva. 

"A largo gentleman with hi* hat on, who amused 
himself bv *plUiuR alternately into the fpi^oon ou 
the right hand of the stove and the s/xfCyou on th* 
left." — Dickens : Martin ChuxclewU, ch. xvl. 

* splt'-ven-^m, s. [Eng. spit (2), v., and 
venom.) Poiaoa ejected from the moutli. 

" The spiteenom of their poisoned hearts breaketh 
oat to the annoysace of other*.* — Hooker. 

spitz, s. [Ger., for spitzig — pointed, sharp, 
with reference to the poioted muzzle of the 
animal.] 

Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris ; called 
also the Spitz-dog and the Poraeranian-dog 
(q.v.). 


spitz-dog, a. [Spitz.] 

splz-a-e'-tiis, s. [Gr. <miZa(spiza) =a email 
piping bird, and aetos (aetoe) = an eagla.] 

OmUh. : A geons of Aquilin®, with ten 
species, from Central and South America, 
Africa, India, and Ceylon to Celebes and 
New Guinea, Formosa, and Japan. Beak con- 
vex above, nostrila elliptical ; tarsi elevated, 
rather slender ; acrotarsia acutellated ; toes 
rather short, claws acute. It corresponds 
with the Morphnus of Cuvier. 

spl&ch'-n S-i, spl&ch-na- 9 *• J*- 
[Mod. Lat. splachnfum) ; Lat. masc. pL adj. 
suff. -ei, or fem. -acect.) 

Bot. : A tribe of acrocarpous operculated 
mosses growing in tufts, especially upon dung. 
Stem loosely leaved ; peristome, if present, of 
lanceolate rufescent, rather fleshy teeth ; 
capsule straight, dd an apophysis; spores 
radiating in lines from the columella. 

splitch'-num, s. [Gr. cnr\dyxy<>* (splangchnon) 

— the inward parts.] 

Bot.: Gland-moss; the typical genus of 
Splachuei (q.v.). Fruit -stalk terminal; 
calyptra conical, entire or slit ; peristome of 
sixteen teeth, columella generally emerging, 
capitate; apophysis large, often umbrella- 
shaped. Splachnum ampullaceum la common 
on rotten cow-dung. 

* splftlo, v.t. [A contr. of display (q.v.).] To 
display, to unfold, to expand, to extend. 

epl&nch'-mc a. [Gr. a it kayyvov (splangchnon) 
= a bowel.] Pertaining or belonging to the 
bowels : as, the splanchnic nerves. 

spl&ach-nd-* prtf. [SPLANCHNia] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the entrails. 

spl&nch-nog'-ra-ph^, «. [Pref. splanchno 
and Gr. ypd<f>i} (graphs) = a writing. J An 

anatomical deacription of the viscera. 

spl&nch-nSl'-o-g?, a- [Pref. splanchno 
and Gr. Adyo? (logos) = a word, a discourse.] 

1. The doctrine of the viscera; a treatise 
or description of the viscera. 

2. The doctrine of diseases of the internal 
parts of the body. 

spl&nch-ni-pleu'-ral, a. [Eng. splanchno- 
pleur(e) ; - al .] Of or belonging to the splaoch- 
nopleure (q.v.). 

spI&noh'-n6 pIcure, *. [Pref. splanchno-, 
and Gr. nhevpa (pleura) ~ a rib.] 

Embryology , Ac.: A term applied to the 
lower lamina of the mesoblast, forming the 
walls of the intestines ; the outer, or upper 
lamina, which is called the somatopleure, 
forms the walls of the body. These words 
are used in analogous senses in Comparative 
Anatomy. 

" la the Rotifer* * spsuAtma perivi*e*r&l cavity 
separates the mesoderm into two layers, the splancK- 
nopleure, which forms the eaderon of the alimentary 
caoal, and the somatopleure, which constitutes the 
eaderoo of the integmneot"— • Anat. Invert. 
Antm., p. 67. 

spl&noh-no-BkSr-e-tin, *. [Pref. 

splanchno-, and Eng. skeleton .] 

Compar. Anat. : The bonea connected with 
the sense organs and viscera : e.g. the bone of 
the heart in the bullock, 

spl&nch - not- 6- xrtf, *. [Pref. splanchno-, 

= a bowel, aod Gr. tojaiJ (fo?7ie) = a cutting.] 
Anat. : The dissection of the viscera. 


8pl&Sh (I), v.L & i. [The same word as plash 
(q.v.) ; Sw. plaxka s= to splash ; Dan. pladskt.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To spatter with water, or water and 
mud ; to dash a liquid, especially muddy or 
dirty water, over. 

•• Now w# go oa foot, and are splashed hy his coach 
and s i x."— it iea ul a$ : Hist, Eng., ch. iriii. 

2. To dash or spatter ; to throw about in drops. 

" Dash'd and splash'd the fllthy grains about." 

Liogd : Epistls to Lord Churchill. 

B. Intrans. : To strike and dash water or 
other liquid about ; to be dashed about In 
drops. 

•• He stumbled twice, the foam splash'd high." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ill. 19. 

spl&sh (2), v.t. [Plash (2), v.) To plash or 
pleach. 

"A high splashed fence on a bank, reminding oo* 
more of Dorsetshire than 'WilU.'’— Field, Jan. 28, 18W. 

spl&sh, «. [Splash (I), v.) 

1. Water, or water and mud, splashed about, 
thrown oo anything or thrown from a puddle 
or the like. 

2. A noise, as from water or mud, splaahed 
or thrown about. 

3. A spot of dirt or other discolouring or 
disfiguring matter ; a blot, a daub. 

4. An attempt, a try, a dash, a struggle, a s 
of one struggling in water. (SZang.) 

5. A complexion powder used by ladies to 
whiten their necks aod faces, generally the 
finest rice flour. 

% To make a splash: To make a show or 
display. [Cct, v., C. 11.] 

splash-board, splash-wing, s. The 

leather or wooden board in front of the driver 
of a carriage to prevent him, or those who ait 
with him, from being splashed with mud. 

splash-wing, a. [Splash-board.] 

spl&sh'-er, s. [Eng. splmh (1), v. ; -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
splashes. 

2. Locomotive (PI): Guard-plates placed 
over the wheels of locomotives to prevent any 
person coming in contact with them, and also 
to protect the machinery from wet and dirt 
projected by the wheels when running. 

3. Vehicles : 

(1) A guard over a wheel, to keep dirt from 
reaching the occupants of the carriage. 

(2) A guard near the door, to keep the dresa 
from rubbing against the wheel in entering or 
alighting. 

4. UphoU. : A screen hung behind a wash- 
stand to protect the walla from water. 

spl&sh'~y, a. [Eng. splash, s. ; - y .] Full of 
dirty water ; wet aod muddy ; slushy. 

- A watery, splashy piece."— Defoe : Tour thro’ Great 
Britain, 1L 84. 

spl&t'-tor, v.i. & t. [Prob. for spatter (q.v.); 
cf. sputter and splutter.) 

A. Intrans. : To make a noise as in splash 
ing in water. 

B, Trans. : To splash or scatter about. 

Dull prose-folk Latin splatter ,* 

Bums : To WUliam Simpson. (Posit). 

splatter-dash, #. 

1. An uproar, a bustle. 

2. (PI.): Spatterdashes, 
splatter-faced, a. Broad or flat-faced. 

splay (1), * splaye, v.t. [A contract, of 
display (q.v.).J 
* L Ordinary Language : 

1. To display, to expand, to unfold, to 

spread. w Tq oat u r levM in brede." 

Lydgate: Complaint of Black E night. 

2. To carve ; to cut up. 

*’ Splays that hrtms." Babers Boke, p. 2*6. 

3. To dislocate or break a horse's shoulder- 
bone. 

H. Arch. : To slope ; to form with an oblique 
angle, as the joints or sides of a window. 
[Splav, s.) 


* splay (2), * splale, v.t. [Prob. for spay 
(q.v.).] To spay, to castrate. 

•'Sowm also are splaitd as well as cameK but two 
dale* before, they be kept from meat — P • Holland . 
Plinie, bk. vilL, cb. IL 

splay (3), v.t. [Etym. donbtfuL] After two 
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pieces of cloth have been run up in a seam, to 
»ew down the edges aouiewhat in the form of 
a hem. (Scotch.) 

Splay, s. & a. [Splay (1), r.] 

A. As substantive : 

Arch. : The inward or outward expansion 

Of an opening ; the difference between its 
greatest and least cross-sections. 

B. As adj, : Spreading out ; turned out- 
wards ; wide : as, a splay foot, Ac. 

splay-foot, splay-footed, a. Haviag 
the feet turned outwards ; having flat feet. 

“ Tbe do o bier* of * here, or to • morning 
Salute* from a splay -footed witch.* 

Ford : Broken Heart. V. L 

splay-mouth, s. A wide mouth ; a mouth 
stretched wide on purpose ; a grimace. 

** ^ hou bot * J * un * * f*c* behind. 

To *ee the people when splay .mouths they make.” 
Dryden ; Persius , aet L 

splay-mouthed, a. Having a wide or 
•play mouth. 

splay-er, ». [Eng. splay; -er.] 

Tile^making : A segment of a cylinder on 
which a moulded tile is pressed to give it a 
curved shape, for a pantile, ridge or hip tile, 
gntter or drain tile. 

spleen, • splen, a. [Lat. splen, from Gr. 
<nr\jv (splen) = the apleen ; Sansc. plihan, 
plihan.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : In the aame sense as II. 

2. Figuratively: 

0) Anger ; latent apita or ill-will ; malice ; 

Dl-hnmour. 

“ I h*rt no spleen *g*ln*t too.* 

Shakssp i .* Henry Till , 1L A 

• (2) A fit of passion or anger. 

“ H*Ir-hr»la’d Hotspur, governed hr a spleen.* 

Shakssp. : 1 Henry /r, t. 1. 

• (3) Heat, fire, impetuosity, ardour, eager* 

ness. 

- A brook, wher* Adon wd to cool b!« spleen." 

Bhakssp. : Passionate Pilgrim, 74. 

• (4) A ceprice, a whim ; a disposition act- 
ing hy fits and starts. 

** A thousand spleens bear her a thousand w*y*_* 
Shakssp. : Venus * Adonis, 907. 

• (5) A andden motion or impulse. 

" Brief as the lightning in tbe coined night. 

That in a spleen unfolds both hesv'n and earth.* 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, l L 

• (6) A fit of laughter ; immoderate merri- 
ment 

M A bats their orer-merry spleen 

Shakesp. : Taming tf ths Shrets (Ind. i.) 

(7) Melancholy, hypochnndria, low spirits. 

7 w » b v* lon f characterized as a nation of 
spleen, end our riral* on the Continent as a l* nd of 
levity." — Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. viL 

II. Anat. : A aoft, highly vascular, and 
easily distensible organ, situated in the left 
hypochondrium, between the cardiac end of 
the stomach and the diaphragm. Its length 
ie about five inches, its breadth about three. 
Its weight about six ounces. After a meal it 
Increases in siza for a time, reaching its 
maximum about five hours after food has 
been taken. In fever and ague it is enlarged, 
and in prolonged ague it is permanently hyper- 
trophied. Its use is unknown. It occurs 
only in the Vertebrates, and can be removed 
without any obvious changes taking place in 
the animal economy. There are alao acces- 
sory or supplementary spleens. They are 
small, detached, rounded nodnlea. 

spleen-gangrene, s. [Quarter-evil.] 

• Spleen, v.t. [Spleen, s.] 

1. To deprive of the spleen. 

“ Animal* tpleened grow •alftcloa *,’*— ArbuthnoC 

2. To dislike. 

3. To annoy. 

*" tb o] r * • - wanlfeetly spUsnedf-North : 
sxamen, p. 3W. 

spleen -a-tlve, spleen'-l-tfve, o. [Splin- 

ITIVE.J 

Bple$-n§t-Io, a, [Splenetic.] 

' spleen' - fuL • spleene - fol, a. [Eng. 
spleen; */uZ(0.J Full of or displaying spleen ; 
angry, peevish, hot, eager, impetuous. 

- And let my spleenful sons tbl* trail deflower. * 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicut, JL 1 

• spl©€n -ful-ly, adv. [Eng. spleenful ; -ly.) 

In a spleenful manner. 


• spleen-fob, o. [Eng. spleen: -UK) Affected 
with apleen ; spleenful, spleeny. 

“ When Spleen ith morsel* cram the raping mew. 
With on ten diet* cere or trencher U»." 

Bp. Hall ; Satires, iv. 4. 

• spleen -fab-lfr adv. [Eng. spleenish ; 4y.) 
In a spleenish manner ; spleeufully. 

• spleen' -isb-n&ss, *. [Eng. spleenish; 
• ness .] The quality or state of being spleenish ; 
spieeu. 

• spleen '-less, • spleene-lesse, a. 

spleen; -less.] Having no apleen ; hence, kirn 
favourable, gentla, mild. 

“ A tpleeneleut wind, eo etretcht 
Her wing* to w*ft v». and *o vrg'd onr keele." 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xlL 

Spleen-wort, i. [Eng. spleen , and trerf. 
The apeciea to which the name was first ap- 

E lied was supposed to be good for the spleen 
ecause its lohular leaves resembled that 
organ in shape.] 

Bot.: AspUnium Ceterach and the genua 
Asplenium. 

• spleen' -jf, a. [Eng. spleen ; -y .] 

1. Full of or characterized by spleen ; angry, 
peevish, fretful, ill-tempered. 

2. Eager, headstrong, impetnons. 

. , ^ "f know her for 

A spleeny Luther* a, *nd not wholesome to 
Our cfltue." Shakesp. ; Henry Vlll., iiL 1 

3. Melancholy ; affected with nervous com* 
plainta. 

spleg-et, 9 . [Prob. for pledget (q.vA'l A 
wet cloth for washing a sore. 

sple-n&l'-g*-*, sple-nAl'-^r, s. [Gr. 
<nr\rjv (splen) = the apleen, and iXyoe (algos) 
— pain.] Pain in the spleen or ita region. 

' splen' den- 5 ^, t. [Eng. splendent); -cy.) 
Splendour. 

“In nm-trlght splsndency* 

Machin : Dumb Knight, 1. 

splSn' - d$nt, • splen' - dant, a. [Ut. 

splendens, pr. par. of splendeo = to shine.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

I. Shining, resplendent, brilliant, beaming 
with light ; glittering. 

“ And in hi* left h*nd had » splendant ehield.* 
Fairs/ax: Godfrey sf Boulogne, riil. H 

2. Very conspicuous ; illustriona. 

“ Diver* oreet end splendent fortunes of hi* time.”— 
BeliquUm Wottoniancs, p. H. 

U. Technically : 

1. Bat. : Glittering (q.v.). 

2. Min. : Applied to minerals to Indicate 
their degree of lustre. 

Splen '-did, a, [Lat. splendidus, from splendeo 
to abine ; Fr. splendide; XtaL tplendido ; 
8p. esplendido.) 

1. Magnificent, gorgeous, ahewy, dazzling, 
snmptuons. 

“H*d *bone in th* splendid elnto of Tmante.''— 
Macaulay : Hist. Fug., ch. xiv. 

2. Illustriona, grand, heroic, brilliant, glori- 
one : as, a splendid victory. 

splen - did'- i- oils, a. [Eng. splendid; 
-xous.] Splendid, magnificent. 

“ When he returned from thst eoverehru plaoe. 

Hi* brow* encircled with tplendidimis nys^ 
Drayton: Motes, ilL 

spl8n'~dld-l^, adv, [Eng. splendid; -ly.] In 
a splendid manner; magnificently, sumptu- 
ously, gorgeously, grandly, brilliantly. 

“ ITie embejaador wm rafendWIy entertained by the 
Duke of Orleao* *t St. Cloud. *nd by the D mpbrn et 
Meadou. — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

splgn -dld-nSss, s. [Eng. splendid; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being splendid ; splen- 
donr, magnificence, gorgeonsnesa, brilliancy. 

“Their liverie*, who«> r*od!ne* evince* not the 
footman • desert* hot hi* lord * splendidness, snd in 
men* e*teem entitle# the laicqney to no thing but * 
good mxster. "-Boyle : Work^ri. 13. 

• sple n'-did-otis, a. [Eng. splendid ; •cus.) 
Splendid. * 

Foz^It L b<ir v>Uft4Ud<mt Ub«»nUeA'-B*n Jonson: 

* splen-dif'-er-ous, a. [Lat. splendidus = 
splendid, and fero = to bring.] 8plendid, 
aplendour-bearing. 

**0 . . . «Uy* moit splendiferous 

Bale : Interlude of Johan Boptist (1538). 

splgn'-dor, splen - dour s. [Fr. rplendeur, 
from Lat. splendorem, aeons, of splendor, from 
splendeo = to shine; 8p. A Port, esplendore ; 
ltal. tplendore.) 



L Ordinary Language : 

*1. Great brightness or brilliancy; brilliant 
lustre. 

_ . . . “W*m»y admire 

The blare and splendour, but not handle 

Ben Jonson : Lady Ann* Passisi. 

Z Magnificence ; great 
ahow nf richness ana ele- 
gance ; pomp, parade. 

“But though tber* waa little 
splendour there w*s much di»- 
•olnteue**.'-— Macaulay : Hist. 

Fng., ch. xv. 

3. Brilliance, glory, 
grandeur, renown : as, the 
splendor of a victory. 

4 He T:-' A a P* *inr ur stlsxvovm. 

plied to tha sun when re- 
presented with a human face, and environed 
with rays. 

* splen'-drous, • splSn'-dor-ofis, o. 

[bng. splendor ; -mis.] Marked or characterized 
by splendor; splendid. 

" Before him in spleneTrous arm* he rode.* 

Drayton : Battle of Agincourt. 

splS-nSr-fo, • splen -St-lc, • sple-not'- 
Ick, * splee-net'-Ifs, o. & «. 

A* As adjective : 

1. Affected with or characterized by spleen ; 
paaviah, ill-tempered, fretful, morose. 

2 - Of or pertaining to tha spleen: as, sple- 
netic favar, splenetic remedies, Ac. 

B- At eubttaniivs : 

• 1. A parson affected with spleen. 

2. FTed. : A medicine specially nseful in dia- 
ease of the aplean. 

.IT For the difference between splenetic and 
gloomy, see Gloomy. 

* 8ple-n§t-Io-fU, a. [Eng. splenetic; -oU 
Splenetic. 

splo-net'-lo-al-l^, adv . [Eng. splenetical; 
•ly.] In a splenetic, peeviah, fret/uL or 
morose manner ; peevishly, fretfully. 

* •plen'-e-tive, a. [Splenitive.! 

splea'-ic, ; splen -lek, * splen'-io-al, o. 

[Fr. splenique, from Lat splenicus, from ' splen 
r~ a ple«n (q.v.).] Belonging cr pertain- 
ing to tbe spleen. 

“The splsnick vein ha* dir*r* celts opening Into it 
«tremitle* In humane bodies. —Roy.* CVeo* 

splenic-apoplexy, a 

Animal PathoL : A form of braxy (q.r.^ 
splenlo-fever, s. 

Animal Pathology ; 

1* A contagious and malignant disease of 
the blood, moat common iu cattle, but com* 
mnnicable to all domestic animals and even 
to man [Pustule, 2]. Known also as An- 
thrax, Black-quarter, Black-leg, Black-tongue, 
Bloody Murrain, and Quarter-ill. 

2. A disease affecting herds of cattle in 
the low swampy lands of Southern Texas. Jt 
closely resembles the Rinderpest (q.v.), and is 
sometimes called the 8paniah-fever. 

" The spleen i* uniformly eu Urged, the weight v*ry. 
lng from two to ten pound*. It 1* of * pnrpllih 
^f? T m r * nd °“ P Ql P «**» oo t. It being 

•oft Ilk* cnireot ielTy. From thl* condition of the 
•pleeu. which w« found in newly 5,000 cv**. Prof. 

3. A form of hog-cholera ; known also as 
Anthrax, Chsrbon in swine, Malignant An- 
thrax, and White Bristle. 

splen -foil, a. [Spleenish.] 

Bple -ni'-tfo, s. [Fr. spUnUU; Gr. tnrX^y 
(splen) the apleen ; autf. -if is, denoting in- 
flammation. Cf. Gr. mrAijiam (splenitis) = of 
the spleen.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the spleen. 

• splen'-I-tlve, * splen-i-tlve, a. [Eng. 

spleen ; • itive .] Splenetic, passionate, irritable 
hot, impetuous. 

“lam not splenitis and ra*h.* 

Shakesp. ; Hamlet, ▼. L 

Splen -I-iis, «. [Gr. <rtrXr)viav (spllnian) — a 
bandage. So named because, like a bandage, 
it binds down the parts lying nnder It.] 

Anat. : A mnscle dividing above into two, 
the splenius colli, attached to the cervical 
vertebra;, and splenius capitis , attached to tha 
akulL It bends the neck backwards. 


'"'jt 1, ?“* &th8r: W6> wSt> hSpe > cam ? 1 - »>er. there : pine, pit, sire. *ir. marine; go. pSt, 
or. wore. work, whd. ^n; mnte, o4b. cure, unite, our, rfile. rtu ; try, Syrian. m.» = 6; ey =TT^ = kw 
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■pie n -I-za'-t lo n , i. [Gr. ctttAtjviVo^cu (spUn- 
izomai) — to be splenetic ; Eng. auft -ohon.] 

Pathol. : A state of the iung, produced by 
inflammation, in which its tisaue resembles 
that of the apleen. ( Dunglison .) 

■plen'-o-jele, x [Gr. ottAtjv (ap#n) = the 
spleen, and ktJAkj (kel?) = a tumour.] A hernia 
of the apleen. 

eple-nog'-ra ph#, x [Gr. airXrjv (spUn) = 
the spleeo, and ypd <#> tj ( graph ? ) = a description.] 
An anatomical description of the apleen. 

eplcn'-oid, a. [Gr. <rnkgv (splln) = tha apleen, 
and e!5os (eidos) = form.] Spleen-like ; having 
the appearance of a apleen. 

splS-ndl'-d-g#, x [Gr. <rir\jv (*pKn)=tha 
spleen, and Aoyo* (logos) = a word, a diacourse.] 
A treatiae on the apleen. 

■plS-ndt-d-m#, x [Gr. cnrhyv (8pW»)=the 
spleen, and to/uj? (tom?) = a cutting.] 

Surg. : Tha act or art of dissecting the 
apleen. (Dunglison.) 

•plent* a. [Splint.] 

1. A splint. 

” Splent it a callous hard substance, or an insensible 
•welling, which breeds oo or adheres to the shank, 
bone of a horse, and, when it grow# hi*, spoils tha 
shape of the lee. When there is but cue. It is called a 
•Ingle tvUmt : but when there is another opposite to 
It, on the outside of the shank-booe, it is called a 
pegged or pinned tpl*nt.”—Parri*r’a Dictionary. 

2. The same aa Splent-coal (q.v.). 

splent coal* x [Splint-coal.] 

■plen'-nle, s. [A dimin. from spleen (q.v.).] 
A small or rudimentary apleen. 

spleu'-chan* spleu'-ghan (cA, gh guttnrai), 
s. , [Gael, sptiuchan.] A pouch. (Scotch.) 

" There** some tiller in the tpleuchan that’s like the 
Ceptalo’a a In ." — Scott : Guy Bannering, ch. L 

splije, v.t. [O. Dnt. spleisen = to weave or 
lace two enda together, as of a rope, from 
splitsen = to splice, from splijten = to aplit 
(q.v.); Dan. splidse , sptedse = to aplice, from 
splitte — to split.] 

1. Lit. : To unite or join together, as two 
ropes, or two parts of a rope, ao aa to make a 
continuous length, by interweaving tha 
atr&nda of the enda ; alao, to nnite or join 
together, by overlapping, as two pieces of 
timber, metal, or the like. 

2. Pig. : To marry. (Said of the person by 
whqjn the ceremony ia performed.) (Slang.) 

*1 (1) To get spliced : To get married. 

(2) To splice the main brace : To serve out an 
extra glass of grog to aaiiors in case of extra 
exertion, severe weather, &c. ; hence, to take 
a dram. 


splije* x [Splice, v.) 

L Literally: 

1, Mach, <tc. : The uniting of two pieces of 
timber, metal, or the like. 

2. Naut. : The joint by which two ropea are 
united ao as to make one continuous length, 
or the two enda of a single rope are united, to 
form a grommet or eye. 

M fa the short tplic* (a, b), used for ropes which are not 
to be rove through hlocks, the strands are unlaid for a 
oonveaieat length, tad each passed over ooe and under 
another of its corresponding strands oa the opposila 
rope for a sufflcleot distance. The ends are then 
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enlargement scarcely perceptible. The loog-rolllnj 
splice is used for lead-llaes, fishing-lines, Ac. The cu. 
•r cant tplics («) U made hy cutting a piece from e 


rope, and laying opeo the sods of the strands, which 
d in between the strands of the r J * ' * 


-re passed in beiweea the straada of the piece to which 
it is to be attached. The ring-splice («) and the eye- 
SP ( d ) are made In a similar way."— Knight : Diet, 
qf Mechanic *, IT. Splice. 

* IL Fig. : Marriage. (Slang.) 


splice-pleoe, x 

EaiL-eng. : A flah-plete at the jnnetion of 
two rails. 

spiked, pa. par. or a. [Splice, v .) 
spliced-cye, $. 

Naut. : A rope bent around a thimble, and 
the end apliced into tha standing part. 

splij'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Splice, v .] 
splicing fid* a. [Fin, x, II. 2.] 

splicing-hammer, e. A hammer having 
a face at one end and a point at the other, 
used in splicing. 

splicing-shackle, x 

Naut. : A device for enabling a hempen 
cable to be bent to a chain-cable. The shackle 
of the latter baa a thimble like a dead-eya, 
around which the hempen cable ia passed, 
and the end apliced to the standing part. 

spline, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. splint .] 

Mach. : A rectangniar key fitting into a aeat 
on a shaft, and occupying a groove in the hub 
of a wheel, which slips thereon longitudinally, 
but rotates therewith. 

spUn'ihg, a. [Spline.] 

eplining machine, s. A machine for 

cutting key-aeata and grooves. 

splint. • splent, x [Sw. splinta = to splint, 
to splinter, to Bplit, a nasalized form from 
Sw. dial, srplitta = to aplit ; Dan. splint = a 
splinter, from splitte = to aplit; Ger. splint — 
a thin piece of iron or ateel ; Low Ger. splints 
= a forelock ; cf. Dan. splintre = to eplinter ; 
Dan. splinteren.'] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A fragment or piece of wood aplit off, a 
splinter. 

" They til agreed, thet so soon as ever they pulled 
out the bead sod tplcnt of the dart oat of his body, be 
must needs die ."— North : Plutarch, p. ML 

2. In the same sense as IL L 
IL Technically : 

1. Farriery: 

(1) The aplint-bone (q.v.)t 

(2) A disease affecting the epllnt-bone, as a 
callosity or excrescence. 

" Ringlet has thrown a splint, which will destroy 
her chance."— Daily Telegraph, March It, lssx 

1 2. Old Arm. : One of the overlapping 
plates used in tha manufacture of splint- 
armour (q.v.), particularly at tha bend of the 
arm to allow freedom of motion. 

3. Ordn. : A tapering atrip of wood, ueed to 
adjust a shell centrally in a mortar. 

4. Surg . : A flexible and resisting lamina 
of wood, metai, bark, leather, or pasteboard, 
to keep the parts of frac- 
tures in apposition and 
prevent displace in eut. 

They are usually padded, 
and fixed by rollers or 
tapes. 

* splint-armor, x 

A name given to that kind 
of armor which was made 
of several overlapping 

S iatea. It never came 
ito very general use, be- 
cause the convexity of 
the breaatplata would not 
allow the body to bend, 

„ unleaa tha platea were 
made to overlap upwards, 
and this rendered them 
liable to be struck into and drawn off by the 
weapon of an antagonist. 

splint-bone, x One of the two small 
bones extending from the knee to the fetlock 
of a horse, behind the canon or ahank-bone. 

eplint-coal* x 

Mining: A name given to a splintery coal 
which ia non-caking, owing to tne high per- 
centage of carbon and tha low amount of 
bituminous substance it contains. 



WTJjrr a*mo* rot 

SACK A ICO B HI AST 

(A.O. 1670). 


splint, v.t. [Splint, *.] 

* I. To break Into fragments ; to eplinter, to 
ehiver. 


2. To secure, join together, or support with, 
or ae with, eplints. 


" The brokea rsoooar cf year high rwoin hearts. 
But istely tpHnted, halt, and join’d together. 
Must gently be preserved, cherish'd and kept.* 


Shakeep. : Richard, III., il. X 


splin'-ter, s. [Splint, *.] 

1. A fragment of anything hroken, epiit, or 
ehivered off, mors or leaa in the direction of 
its length ; a ahive, a apiint, a fragment. 

_ , M And with tha fearful shock. 

Their Spears faj tplintert flaw, their beavers both . 
unlock." Drayton: Poly-Olbion, ► IX 

2. A thin piece of wood. 

splinter-bar, a. 

1. A croee-bar in front of a vehicle, to which 
the traces of the horaee are attached; as, in 
coaches and artillery carriages, in which 
doubla and single trees are not ueed. 

2. A cross-bar which supports the spring. 

splinter-netting, *. A netting of 
rope designed to protect the craw of a warship 
from flying splinters, Ac., during action. 

splinter-proof, o. Proof or safa against 
the splinters of bursting shells. 


splin'-ter, v.t. & L [Splinter, x] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To split or rend into long, thin pieces ; to 
shiver. 

" Pendmgoa’s daughter will not fear 
For clashing «word or aplintered spear." 

Scott : Bridal of Tricrmain, IL »L 

2. To support with a apiint, aa a broksn 
limb ; to apiint ; heocs, to nnite or Join in 
any way. 

u Those men htve brokea credits, 

Loose and dismemh'red fslthe (my dssr Antonio) 
Thst tplinter ’em with vows : am I not too bold t" 
Beaum. It FUt. : Maid in the Mill, L X 

• B. Intrans. : To be split, rent, or ehivered 
into Jong, thin pieces. 


splin'-ter-#, a. [Eng. splinter i e . ; -y.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : Couaiating of or resembling 
splinters. 

2. Min . : Applied to a variety of fracture 
where the surface appears as if covered with 
amall, wedga-ahaped splinters. 


split, * splette, v.t. & i. [Dan. splitte; Sw. 
dial, splitta; Dut. splijten ; Ger. spleissen; 
Dan. split = & alit ; Dut. spleet ; Sw. split ; 
Ger. spleisse ; allied to splint , splice t and spelt.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To divide longitudinally or otherwise ; 
to cleave ; to separate or part in two from 
end to end by force ; to rend. 

“ With sounding axM to the grove they go. 

Fell, tplit, and lty the fuel oa a row. 

Dryden : Palamon * A rcite, ilL ®07. 

2. To tear asunder by violence ; to rend, to 
burst. 

" When oold winter tj>lit the rocks In twain." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia iv. *01 

3. To divide or break up into parts, divi- 
sions, or parties. 

” 8b em being yet sllre, and his lamUy not aplit lnt* 
Its hraochea’’— Bp, Horalty : Sermona, toL U.. sor. IT. 

* 4. To cause to ache or throb. 

“ To aplit the ears of the groundling*."— Bhokeep. : 
Hamlet, liL X 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To burst or part asunder; to suffer dl* 
ruption. 

2. To divide, to part ; to be divided. 

M The road that to the lungs this store transmits. 

Into unnamber d narrow chtnaels ipliti " 

Blackmore: Creation. 

3. To be broken or dashed to pieces. 

" The ship aplita on the rock.” 

Shake tp. : S Henry Yl„ ▼. X 

4. To differ in opinion ; to separate ; to dis- 
agree. 

"If Liberals were Inclined to tplit. * — Daily 
Chronicle, Sept SO. 1886. 

5. To burst with laughter. 

‘’Each had « gravity would meke you aplit." 

Pope: Satires, vi 18L 

6. To throb painfully, as though likely to 
burst. 

” I have each a tplitting headache,"— Globe, Sept X 
1886. 

7. To inform, as opon one’s accomplices ; 
to betray confidence. (Colloq.) 

"Don’t let Emmy know that we hav* aplit."— f. 
Booh : The Sutherland*. 

8. To run with long strides ; to ran with 

speed. (Colloq.) ( 

^ (1) To split a cause of action : 

Law : To eae for only part of a claim or 
demand, postponing the other portion of it to 
form a basis of a fresh action. It ia nnt per- 
missible. 

(2) To split hairs: To make too nice dis- 
tinctions. 


t>3&* ; poUt, ; cat, jell, chorus, jliln* bench ; go* gem ; thin* this ; sin* a$ ; expect* Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 

•elan, -tian = whan., -tion, -sion = shim; -^ion, -jion = xhun. -clous, -tious, -dons = shtis. -bio, -die, Ac. = bjl* djL 
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split— spoke 


^3) To split on a rock: To fail ; to come to 

(4) To split erne's sides : To burst with 
laughter. 

(6) To split one's vote: To divide or share 
one's vote among the candidates to be elected 
The opposite tn plump (q.v.). 

((5) To split the difference : To divide the sum 
or matter in dispute equally. 

•plit, .. & cu [Split, v.J 

A. As substantive ? 

L Ordinary Languors: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A crack, rent, or longitudinal fissure. 
*(2) A splinter, a fragment. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A division or separation, as amongst the 
members of a party ; a breach. 

“To discourage party splits and duplicate candida- 
te re*."— Zfcxffg Telegraph, Not. 5, 18*5. 

(2) A small bottle of aerated water. (Used 
also adjectively : as, a split soda.) 

IL Technically: 

L Basket-making, fkc. : 

(1) One of the pieces of an osier after it is 
divided into four by two knives placed at 
right angies to each other. 

(2) A ribbon of wood rived from a tough 
piece of green timber. Applied to many of 
the purposes for which osiers are commonly 
used in places where they are plentiful 

2. Leather : A thin kind of leather made by 
splitting a bide into two thicknesses. 

3. Weaving : One of the flat stripe which 
are arranged in parallel vertical order and 
form the reed of a loom. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Orel Lang. : Divided, separated, parted, 
rent, fractured. 

2. Bot. : Deeply divided into a determinate 
number of segments. 

split-cloth, a 

Surg. : A bandage consisting of a central 
portion and six or eight tails. It is chiefly 
used for the head. 

split-draft, a 

Furnace: In steam-boilers, when the cur- 
rent nf smoke and bot air is divided into 
two or more flues. 

spllt-ful, 8. 

Weaving: The number of yarns, usually 
two, passed between each split or opening in 
the reed of the batten or lathe. 

split-leather, s. [Split, A., IL 1] 
split-mosses, a. pi. 

Bot. : The Andraeace® (q.v.). 

• split-new, a. Brand-new. [Spann ew.] 

M A spUt-new democratic*! •yetem." — Bp. Sag*. In 
Harrington'! Note! on Church of Scotland, p. U. 

split-pease, a. Hnsked pease, split for 
making pease- pudding. 

split-pin, a. A pin or cotter with a head 
at one end and a split at the other. The ends 
diverging after passing through an object 
prevent the accidental retraction of the pirn 

split ring, s. A ring which practically 
consists Df two turns of s spiral, thus admit- 
ting cf other rings being threaded upon it. The 
common split key-ring is a familiar example. 

split tongued lizards, s.jl. 

Zool. : The aub-order Fissilingnia (q.v.). 

Spllt'-ter, a. [Eng. split, v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which splits. 

“ How should we rejoire If. like Jod*» the tint, 

Those splitter t of paraona In * under should bant.’ 
Swift. [Todd.) 

Splitting, pr. par. or a. [Split, u] 
splitting-hoard, a. 

Mining: A dividing-hoard used in mine 
ventilation to divide the Incoming air and 
direct it to separata districts of the mine. 

splitting - chisel, s. A blacksmith's 
chisel with a sharp cutting edge, intended for 
dividing metal longitudinally. 

splitting-knife, a. A knife used in a 
machine for splitting leather. 


splore, a. [Etym. doubtfhl.] A frolic, a riot. 
(Scotch.) (Scott: Guy Mannering , ch. 1.) 

spl5t9h, a. [Prob. from spot (q.v.).] A spot, 
& stain, a daub, a sin ear. 

“ The Imtm . . . were smeared over with stains and 
splotches."’- — Jtiu Braddon : Eleanor t Victory, ch. r. 

gplot9h-y, a. [Eng. Splotch; -y.] Marked 
with splotches or daubs, daubed. 

" There were splotchy engraving* scattered here and 
there .*— Mia Braddon: Eleanor'! Victory . eh. T. 

splurge, a. [A word of imitative origin.] A 
splash, a bustle, a noise. 

“ The greet splurge made by our American cousin* 
when . . . they completed another connection with 
th* Pacific:"— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28. 1685. 

splur-ter, v.i. [From apuffer (q.v.).j To speak 
hastily and confusedly ; to sputter. 

" A Dutchman came Into the secretary's office ipl ut- 
tering and making a noise. Co, rletcn : Memoirs, p, S3. 

splut'-ter, s. [Splutter, v.] A confused 
noise, a bustle, a atir. 

'* A wild splutter of alop when the carcase . . . is 
thrown to the yelping, frothy doge."— Scribner's Moga* 
tint, Aug.. 1877, p. 60S. 

splut'-ter-er, a. [Eng. splutter; -er.] One 
who splutters. 

Spo’-dl-o-^ite, a. [Gr. enrobes (apodioa) = 
ash-gray ; suff. -t te (Afin.).] 

Min. : A rare mineral occurring in prismatic 
crystals of the orthorhombic system in Wenu- 
land, Sweden. Hardness, 6*0 ; sp. gr. 2*94 ; 
Instre dull, vitreous; fracture, uneven. Eli- 
minating impurities, it is essentially a calcium 
phosphate and flnoride. Dana suggests that 
it may be pseudomorphons. 

spo'-dlte, a. [Gr. tnroSfc (spodos) = ashes ; 
auff. -ife (Min.).) 

Petrol. : Fine volcanic ashes. 


• «pod'-o-m&n-9y, a. [Gr. <nro&6t (spodos) = 
ashes, and pavreia (manteia) ~ prophecy, di- 
vination.] Divination by ashes. 

• spdd -6 m&n tlo, a. [Spodomanct.] Per- 
taining or relating to spodomancy ur divination 
by ashes. (Kingsley: Two Years Ago , ch. vii.) 


Bpod’-u-mene, a. [Gr. (nroSovVci'©* (spoudou- 
mcnotj = burnt to ashes ; <nroAo*> (spodofi) = 
to burn to ashea.] 

Afin.; A monoclinio mineral occurring in 
granites, sometimes, as in the United States, 
in large, but well-defined crystals. Prisniotic 
cleavage very perfect and easily obtained. 
Hardness, 6*5 to 7 ; sp. gr. 3*13 to 3*19 ; lustre, 
pearly, in some parts vitreous ; colour, shades 
of green to emerald green, grayish- white ; 
transparent to enb-translncent ; fracture, un- 
even. Compos. : silica, 64*2; alumins, 29*4 ; 
lithia, 6*4 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula, 3R0,3Si02+4Al 2 033Si02. A crystal 
found at Norwich, Massachusetts, was 16$ 
inches lung, and 10 inches in girth. (Dana.) 


•spSflr-ish, # sp5flT-ft a. [Etym. doubtfUL] 
timsrt, bustling, officious. ( Colloq .) 

“A little tpofflth m*n with green spectacle*"— 
Dickons : Sketches by Bot ; Horatio Bparkins. 

spoil, * spoile, • spoyle, * spoyl-yn, v.t 

& t. [Ft. spoiler , from Lat. spolio — to atrip of 
spoil, to despoil, from spolium = spoil, booty ; 
Port, espoliar; Ital. spogliare. Spoil has been 
to some extent confused with despoil (q.v.), 
and has also taken the original meaning of 
spill , i.e., to destroy.] / 

A. Transitive: 

1. To rob, to plunder, to strip by violence, 
to pillage. 

*’ Ha entred the terytory of aeynt Edmund#, and 
wasted and spoyled tho coun tree.—Fabya n ; Ckrony 
do. ch. cc. 

T It is followed by qf before that which is 
taken. 

* 2. To seize by violence, force, or robbery. 

M Not hi* tb*t spoils her young before bar face. " 

Shaketp. : S Henry VI., tl. S . 

3. To pet, to indulge ; hence, to corrupt, to 
damage, to mar, to vitiate. [Spojled-child.] 

" Tha spoiled darling of the court and of tha popu- 
lace.**— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ▼. 

4, To render useless by injury ; to damage, 
to ruin, to destroy. 

“ Spoil bt* coat with scan tin g • little doth.’ 

RhaJcssp. : Henry r n IL 4. 


splitting *avr, *. 

or ripping up. 


A saw for re-sawing 


* 1, To plunder, to rob, to pillage ; to prac- 
tise plunder or robbery. (Psalm xliv. 14.) 


2. To decay, to become useless ; to lose aU 
valuable qualities or properties. 

“Ha that gathered a buodred bushel* of acorn* or 
apple* had therehy a property In them : he wu only 
to look that ha u*ed them before they spoiled, else h» 
robbed other*."— Lock#. 


spoil, * spoyL * spoyle, a. [Spoil, r.] 

1, That which is taken from others by vio- 
lence, force, or without licence; plunder, 
especially in war ; pillage, booty. (Used with 
the same meaning in sing, and pi.) 


2. The act or practice of plundering; rob- 
bery, waste. 

** Hi* »oldier» fell to spoil" 

Shaketp. : Julius Cottar. T. L 

*3. That which is gained by strength or 
effort. 


• 4. Corruption ; cause of corruption ; ruin. 

" Villalnou* company hath been the spoil of me.’— 
Shaketp. ; 1 Henry / 1'., iii a. 

* 5. The slough or cast skin of a serpent or 
other reptile. 

“ Snakes, the rather for the casting of their spoil. 
live till they be old."— Bacon. # 

6. Earth damped by the side of an excava- 
tion, to get rid of it when it is in excess of the 
quantity required for embankments. 

7. (Ft.) The honors and emoluments of 
pnblio office distributed by the party in power 
among its adherents, to the detriment of (pos- 
sibly deserving) opponents. ( U. S. FbW.) 


spoil-five, a. A round game of cards 
played with the whole pack, end by any 
number of persona up to ten, each player 
receiving five cards. Three tricks make the 
game, and when no one can take so many tho 
game is said to be spoiled. 

* spoil-paper, a. A scribbler. 

Spoil-sport, a. One who spoils or mars 

aport or enjoyment. 

" Mlk# Lam bourn# wa* never • make-hate, or a 
spoilsport, or th* like.'— Scott : Kenilworth, ch. xsvitL 


• spoil- a -hie, a. [Eng. spoil, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being spoilt. 


spoil -brink, a. [Eng. spoil, and bank.] The 
same as Spoil, a. 6. 


spoiled, spoilt, pa. par. or a. [Spoil, v.) 
Deprived of ita valuable qualities or proper 
ties ; corrupted, damaged, marred, injnred, 
destroyed, ruined. 


spoiled -ohild, spoilt -child, s. A 

child ruined by being petted or over-indulged ; 
hence, one who has had too much of his own 

way. 


spoil er, a. [Eng. spoil, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who spoils, robs, or plunders; a 
plunderer. 

“ Th* prophot'* peaceful mansion* «Termor* 

From the** rapacious spoilers should be free." 

West: Story of Shine it* 

2. One who corrupts, destroys, or injures) 
a corrupter. 

“ Th* spoiler came, and all thy promise fair 
Has sought the gr***, to sleep for ever there “ 
Byron : English Bards A Scotch Retinttn. 

* spoil -fuL * spoil -folL * spoyle-fall, a. 

[Eng. spoil; -full.] Wasteful, rapacious. 

*' Tho** rpoil/ul Plot* and swarming Easterling*.’ 
f Bpenser: r.Q., IL x. M. 

spoke, prtt. qfv. [Speak.] 


Spoke, a. [AS. spdea; cogn. with Dut spaaJt 
= a levar, a roller ; speck = a spoke ; Ger. 
speiche ; O. H. Ger. speichd. From the same 
root as Spike (q.v.).J 

1. One of the radial arms which connect 
the bub with the rim of a wheel. The parte 
are : the foot, which is inserted into the hub; 
the shoulder of the foot ; the tongue or tenon, 
which is inserted into the felly ; the body, or 
part between the hub and felly; the throat, 
a contracted part of the body near the hub. 

“ On »Ut«t spoke: th* golden feUIea rold." 

Sandyt: Grid ; Metamorphoses IL 

2. A fastening for a wheel to lock it in de- 
scending a hill 

3. A r anf. ; One of the handles projecting 
beynnd the rim of the steering-wheel. 

4. A round or rung of a ladder. 

To put a spoke in one's wheel (or cart) : Te 
thwart him, or to do him a disservice. 

Spoke-auger, a. A hollow anger em- 
ployed to make the ronnd tenons on tho 
on ter ends of spokes. 


dto, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, thcro; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, wqII, work, whd, sdn ; mute, ettb, cure, quite, our, ride, fall ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lnr. 


spoke— sponge 
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Bpoke-gauge, s. An Instrument for 
testing the set of spokes In the hub. 

spoke-laths, *. A lathe for turning ir- 
regular forms. 

gpoke-shave, «. A form of plane with 
a handle at each end. Its name is derived, 
from the article on which it was, perhaps, 
primarily used, 
spoke -wood, s. 

Bot. ; Euonymus curopceus. 
spoke, v.U [Spoke, s.] To fit or furnleh 
with spokes. 

spok'-cn, pa. par . & a. [Speak.] 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

•1 Used as an exclamation In parliament, 
when a member rises to apeak a second time 
In debater 

B. As adj. : Oral, as opposed to written. 

“The original o t these sign* for communication 1» 
found in viva voce. In tpoken language."— Holder: On 
Speech, 

t It is also nsed as equivalent to speaking , 
as a pleasant-spofcew man. 

spokcs'-man, s. [Eng. spoke, v. r and man.] 
One who speaks for or on behalf of another or 
others. 

“ Lochlel, the ablest among them, waa their tpoket- 
man, aud argued the point with much ingenuity and 
natural eloquence.”— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. xllL 

Bpole, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] (See compound.) 

spole frame, s. 

Rope-making : One of the parts of a rope- 
making machine. Each spole-frame has ap- 
paratus for determining the torsion and ten- 
sion of each strsnd, and a cluster of three 
Bpole- frames combines the three strands into 
a rope. 

spo'-lf-a S-pi'-ma, s. pi [Lat.] Originally 
the spoils taken by a general from the general 
of the opposite aide, when he had slain him 
in single combat; the most valuable spoil 
taken from an enemy ; any valuable booty or 
spoil. 

* spo'-tf-ar-rfo s. [Lat. spoliarium.] 

Roman Antiq. : The place In a Roman am- 
phitheatre, where the slaughtered gladiators 
were dragged, and where their clothes were 
stripped from their bodies. 

* ep o'-U-ate, v. t. A i. [Lat. spoliatus, pa. par. 
of spolio = to spoil (q.v.).] 

A. Trails. : To plunder, to pillage, to rob, 
to despoil. 

•• Spoliate their chnrcb and betray their king."— 
B. DUraeii J Sybil, fak. L, ch. 111. 

B. Intrans.: To practise plundering; to 
pillage. 

Spo-li-a'-tion, s. [Xat. spoliatlo, from spoli- 
atus, pa. par. of spolio = to spoil (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The set of plundering ; robbery, plunder. 

2. The act or practice of plundering in time 
of war, especially of plunderiug neutrals at 
■ea under authority. 

IL Eccles. Law : (See extract). 

M Spoliation la an injury done by one clerk or in. 
cumbeut to Another, in taktag the fruits of his bene. 
(See without any right thereunto, bnt under* pretended 
title.”— Blackttone: Comment., bk. 11L, oh. 7. 

K Writ gf spoliation: 

Law: A writ obtained by a party to a suit 
In the ecclesiastical courts, suggesting that 
hie adversary has wasted the fruits of a bene- 
fice, or has received them to the prejudice of 
the rightful owner. 

* spo -li-a-tivo, a, [Spoliate.] Tending to 
take away or diminish : formerly used in medi- 
cine of anything that served to lessen .the 
mass of the blood. 

spo'-ll-a-tor, l [Lat.] One who commits 
spoliation. 

gpd'-U-a-tor-ft a. [Bag. spoliate) ; -ory .] 
Consisting in spoliation ; causing spoliation ; 
destructive. 

spSn-da-io, * spSn-da -io-al, * spSn- 
da'-ick, a, [Lat. spondalcus , from spondeut 
= a spondee ; Fr. spondaique.) 

1. Of or pertaining to a spondee ; denoting 
two long feet in metre. ( Rambler , No. 94.) 

2. Composed of spondees In excess : as, a 
spondaic hexameter. [Hexameter.] 


* BpSn'-dal, s. [A corrupt, of spondyl (q.v.).] 

A joint or joining of two pieces. 

Bpon'-deo, a. [Lat. spondeus, spondams, from 
Gr. ffffocSeio* ( spondeios ) = a spondee, from 
tnrovSai ( spondai ) = libations, a solemn treaty 
or truce, so called because slow, solemn 
melodies, chiefly in spondaic mstre, were used 
at such ceremonies ; Fr. spondte.] 

Bros. : A poetic foot of two long syllables. 

M The nirnhle dsctyl striving to out-go 
The drawling tpondee* pacing it below. 

Bp. UaU : Satires, L €. 

spon-dl-a'-gS-ce, ». pi [SpondievE.] 

sp<5n'-dl-&s» s. [Gr. owoviinv ( spondias ), 

<rno5ias (spodias)=: a builace tree.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Anacardlacef© 
(q.v.). Leaves alternate, without dots ; carpels 
surrounded by a cup-shsped disk, and five in 
number, each one-celled with a pendulous seed. 
The fruit of various West Indian and South 
American species, as Spondias purpurea, and 
S. Mombln [Hoo-plum], are eaten, so is that of 
S. dulcis or cytherea (the Otaheite apple) ia the 
Society Islands. The great fleshy kernel of 
S. Birrea is eaten in Abyssinia. An intoxicat- 
ing drink is manufactured from It by the 
negroes of Senegal. The bark of S. venulosa 
is an aromatic astringent given in diarrhoea, Ac. 
The juice of the fruit of S. tuberosa 5e drunk 
In Brazil in fevers. A species, S . mangifera, 
called by Anglo-Indians Hog Plum, grows in 
India. The pulp i» given in bilious dyspepsia, 
the bark as a refrigerant. It is also used In 
dysentery, and the juice of the leaves in 
earache. The gum is somewhat like that of 
gum arable, but darker. 

gpon-df-e'-a), * spSn-ctf-a'-ce-», a. pi 

[Mod. Lat. spondi(as) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. sufif. 
-ear, -a cere,] 

Bot. : A tribe of Anacardiaceae ; ovary two to 
five-celled, instead of being reduced by abor- 
tion to a single cell. Some botanists elevate 
It Into a distinct order. 

spSn'-du-lIo, spSn'-doo-lfc, sp6n'-du- 
l&c, s, * [Etyrn. doubtful.] (See extract.) 

•* I first became Acquainted with the word In the 
United States Ju»t twenty y«a» ago. Spondulict was 
then ailang term (or paper-money— aa enlarged vul- 
garliAtlon of greenback* It may also have been ap- 
plied to the nickel cents nsed in small change."— Q. A. 
Sola, in JUut. Bond, Jfctot. Dec. t, 1883, p. 647. 

sptfn'-d^l, spfcn’-dyle, *spon-dil, *. 

[I .at. spondylus; Gr. <nr6^vAov (spondulos); 
Fr. spondile.] 

Anat. : A joint of the backbone ; a vertebra. 

“ His whole frame slackens ; and a kind of Tack 
Runs down along the tpondilt of bis back." 

Ben Jonton : Sad Shepherd, IL 1 

t spon-d$rr-K-dae» a. pi [Mod. Lat spon- 
dyl(us) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Asiphonlda, generally 
merged in Ostreidae. 

spon'-dy-lus, a. [Lat., from Gr. owoyflvAov 

( spondulos ) = a vertebra.] 

Zool. A Palceont . : Thorny Oyster ; a genus 
of Ostreidae (Woodward), of Pectinidte (Tate), 
formerly made the type of the family Spon- 
dylidse, with sixty-eight recent species, widely 
distributed in coral reefs. Shell irregular, 
with divergent ribs, terminating in foliaceoue 
spines, attached to foreign bodies by right- 
valve ; u m bones wide apart and eared ; lower 
valve with triangular hinge-area; two hioge- 
teeth in each valve. Animal like that of 
Peeten (q.v.). Water- cavities are common In 
the inner layer, the border of the msntle 
having deposited shell more rapidly than the 
■umbonsl portion. Eighty fossil species, from 
the Carboniferous onward. (Woodward.) Other 
authorities make it commeuce in the Jurassic. 

* spone, s. [Spoon.] 

spong, s. [Etym. doubtful.] An Irregular, 
narrow, and projecting part of a field. (Prov.) 
'♦The tribe of Judah with a narrow tpong confined 
on the kingdom of Edom."— Fuller : Pugah Sight, pt 
il., hk. iv., ch. U. 

sponge, * spounge, * Bpunge, *. [0. Fr. 

tsponge (Fr. ipovge), from Lat. spong ia; Gr. 
airoyyta (sponggia ), anoyyot (sponggos) = a 
sponge; Lat. fungus czn fungus (q.v.); Kp. 
& Purt. esponja ; ItaL spugna, spogna.') 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The fibrous framework of any species of 
Spongia (q.v.). It Is soft, light, and porous. 


easily compressible, readily absorbing fluid*, 
and giving them out again on compression 
Sponges are used for many domestic purposes ■ 
the finer qualities for the bath and toilet, and 
the coarser for washing paint-work, carriages, 
Ac. Mattresses are sometimes stuffed with 
sponge, which is also employed as a filter and 
as a polishing material for fine surfaces. 
Sponges are obtained either by diving, or by 
tearing them from the roeke with a long pole. 
The former method is adopted for the better 
class of sponges. They are prepared for mar- 
ket by soaking them in dilute hydrochloric 
acid to cleanss them and remove adherent 
particles of carbonate of lime. 


“ Then with a tpange he dreet 
HI* face all over." Chapman : Homer: Iliad xvlli. 


(2) Any sponge-like substance, as, In 1 *aking- 
dough before it is kneaded and formed, whea 
It le full of globules of carbonic acid generated 
by the yeast or leaven. 

2. Fig, : One who pertinaciously lives upon 
others ; a parasite, a sponger. 

IL Technically : 

1. Manigs: The extremity or point of m 
horseshoe, answering to the heel. 

2. Metallurgy: 

0) Iron in soft or nasty condition, as de- 
livered in a ball from the puddling-furnace. 

(2) Iron ore reduced, but not melted, pre- 
serving its former shape, bnt porous and 
lighter by the removal of foreign matters. 

(3) Platinum sponge (q.v.). 

(4) The gold remaining from the parting 
process, after the silver has been dissolved by 
nitric acid from the alloy of gold and silver, 

(5) Silver in a partly reduced condition, 
ready for refining. 

3. Ordn. : A kind of mop for cleaning the 
bore of a cannon after a discharge. 

4. Pharm. : Formerly burnt sponge was 
much given in goitre and strumous glandular 
swellings ; hut the iodine And bromine, from 
which it derived ita value, are now adminis- 
tered in other forms. 


5. Zool, : Any epecics of the genua Suongla. 
and popularly the three most commonly used 
— viz., Euspongia officinalis , the fine Turkey 
or Levant Sponge ; E. zimncca , the Hard 
Zimocca Sponge, and Hippospongia equina , 
the Horae bponge or common Bath Sponge. 
Ia the first, found in the Mediterranean and 
in the West lndfea, the chief fibres are of 
different thicknesses, irregularly swollen at 
Intervale, and cored by sand grains, while 
the uniting fibres are soft, thin, and elastic. 
In the secoad the chief fibres are thinner, 
more regular, and almost free from sand, 
while the uniting fibres aredenserand thicker. 
The third has very generally a thick, cake- 
like form. The Yellow and Hard-headed 
Sponges of the American shores resemble S, 
zimocca ; some at least nf the Wool Sponges 
belong to Hippospongia gossypina , aud the 
Velvet Sponge, to H. meandriforrnis. 

H To throw up the sponge: A phrase taken 
from prize-fighting, where the loser’s seconds 
throw the sponge into the air in acknowledg- 
ment of the defeat of their man ; hence, to 
give in as beaten, to acknowledge one’s aclf 
beaten. (Colloq. or Slang.) 


sponge-cake, «. A kind of sweet cake, 
so called from its light, spongy character. 


sponge-crab, «. [Dromia.] 

sponge-fisher, s. A person engaged In 
the aponge-fi8liery ; one who dives for sponges, 

sponge-fishery, *. The set or occupa- 
tion of diving for sponges. 

**Th» number of men employed in the Ottoman 
tpange-ft.theru i* between 4,000 aud 4,00a"— Chamber's 
Ency c., ix. 67. 

sponge-leather, t. 

Bat. : Polytrichum commune. 


sponge-particles, *. pL 

Zool. : The ultimate components of th® 
living substance of a sponge. Each is similar 
to an amoeba, and contains a nucleus. Called 
also Sarcoid. 


sponge-tent, s. 

Surg. : A tent for dilating wounds. It la 
formed by dipping sj>onge into hot wax 
plaster, and pressing it till cold l>etween two 
iron plates. It is then cut into pieces. 

sponge-tree, s. 

Bot. : Acacia Farneslana. 


boil, b 6$; poiH, cat, fell, chorus, ^hin, benph; go, gem: thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -frig* 

-dan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, del. 




sponge— sponson 


»;$K>nge, * spunge, v.t. & i. [Sponge, «.] 
A. Trcmtitive: 


L Literally : 

t To cleanse or wipe with & sponge. 

" To load and sponge out to huge a piece of can a on.” 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 22. 138*. 

2. To Wipe out with a sponge, as letters or 
writing ; to obliterate ; to destroy all traces of. 

" So that, except betweeoe the words of translation 
aad the uiinde of scripture It selfe. there bee contra- 
diction. ouery littie difference ahouid not seeme au in. 
tolerable blemish necessarily to be spunged oat.*— 
Booker : EccUx. Polity, bk. T„ 1 19. 


* IL Figuratively: 

1. To drain ; to harass by extortion ; to 
squeeze, to plunder. 

“How came *ach a moltftode of oar ova natloa 
... to b otpunged of their plate and xuouey f South : 
Sermons. voL L, ser. 12. 

2. To gain by aponging or sycophantic arts. 


" Here wont the dean, wheo he's to seek. 

To spunge a breakfast once a week." 

_ „ &c\ ft. 1 Todd,) 

B. Intransitive : 


1. Lit . : To auck in, as a sponge. 

2. Fig . ; To live upon others ; to lire by or 
practise mean arts. 

“ He . . . had no basinets to oome t ponging on Mr. 
IJlng. “—Chamber t' Journal, July, U79, p. 408. 


sponge-let, a. [Eng. sponge; dimin. guff, 
-let.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little aponge. 

2. Bot. : A spongiole (q.v.). 


Lpon**- eotls, a. [Eng. sponge; -oi«.] 
Resembling a aponge ; like a aponge ; of the 
nature of a aponge ; full of small porea. 


M For which purpose, spongeotts it [the lights] is and 
full of hollow pipes within."— /*. Holland: Plinie, 
bk. xL. ch. xxv. 


•pong’ -or, * spung'-er, *. [Eng. spongie) ; 
-er.] 

1. Lit.: One who or that which sponges, in 
wy sense. 

2. Fig.: One who aponges on others; a 
parasite. 

" A generous rich mao, that kept a splendid and 
open table, would try whish were friends, and which 
only trench ec*flies, and tpungen."—L' Estrange, 


spon- £i - a, *. [Lat., from Or. owyyia 
(spongia) = a sponge.] 

1. Zool . : The Linnsean name for the modern 
class Spongida, now Its typical genus (q.v.). 
8keleton irregular in form, aoft, elastic, very 

S oroua, the internal canala with external ori- 
ces. No earthy apicules. [Sponoe.] 

2. Palceont . : From the Great Oolite onward. 


Apon'-gi-da, spSn'-gi-dsB, spon’-gf-ss, 
t.pl. [Mod. Lat., formed from spongia (q.v.).] 
I. Zool. : A class of Protozoa. Though not 
the lowest animals in organization, they were 
once relegated by aome zoologists to the vege- 
table kingdom, but the botanists repudiated 
them, and with justice. They are essentially 
multicellular aniinala, in which the endodermal 
layers consist partly or wholly of flagellated 
collared cells. Most of them have a homy 
akeleton, composed of fibres, strengthened 
by siliceous or calcareous spiculse (q.v.). The 
Animal ia of a gelatinous substance, invest- 
ing the fibres of the akeleton during life, and 
traversed by canals connected directly or in- 
directly with the surface of the akeleton by 
many minute and a few larger apertures. The 
gelatinous part consists of an outer superficial 
layer of sponge particles. The inferior layer 
ia of similar composition. The two are sepa- 
rated by a wide cavity communicating with 
the exterior by minute boles in the superficial 
layer; it is filled with water. In the floor of 
the cavity are many apertures, leading into 
canals, which ramify in the deep layer, and 
end in the floors of lofty funnels or craters. 
At the top of these are large exhalent aper- 
tures called oscnlea, whence currents proceed, 
while other currents set into the sponge by 
many minute holes, called pores or inhalent 
apertures. The pores bring in nutriment, 
while the oacules carry off excrementitious 
matter. They may also constitute an inci- 
pient breathing apparatus. Two reproductive 
processes exist — one asexual, the other sexual. 
Nearly all aponges are marine. They occur 
more or less in every sea, and vary In size 
from a pln’a head to four or even six feet 
high, and the aams broad, but are largest 
and most numerous In the tropics. “They 
are massive, incruating, sessile, or stalked, 
globular, branched, tree -like, with the 


branches free or united laterally into a net- 
work ; lamellar, irregularly or fan-shaped ; 
tubular, vasiform, or labyrinthic, many of the 
forma presenting a close parallelism to corals.'* 
(Sollas.) Orders; Myxospongias, Calcispongise, 
Sllicispongise, and Cerospongiae. [Sponoe, 
Sponoia.] 

2. Palceont. : From the Cambrian (?X or the 
Silurian (?), onward. Vitreous aponges occur 
abundantly in the Chalk. 

spong'-I-form, a. [Eng. sponge , and form.] 
Resembling a aponge ; aponge-like ; soft and 
porous, like a aponge. 

spongiform - quartz, *. [Sponoy- 

QUARTZ.] 


spon gil'-la, >. [Lat., dimin. from spongia.] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of Spongillina, 
and the only one of which the species inhabit 
fresh water. They are green or grey. Several 
species occur in the streams of the United 
States. They are found attached to atones, old 
woodwork, &c. 

2. Palceont. : From the Upper Oolite. 

sptfn-gil-li'-na, s. pi [Mod. Lat. spongUUp); 
Lat. neut. pL aUj. auff. -ina.] 

Zool. : A snb-family of Renierinse or Reni- 
eridse. Reproduction by ova and by winter- 
eggs or statohlasta. 


spong'-ln, a. [Eng. sponge ; -in (CAem,).] 

Chem. : An insoluble substance obtained 
from aponge by treating it with ether, 
alcohol, water, hydrochloric acid, and dilute 
soda-ley. It closely resembles fibroin, but ia 
insoluble in an ammoniacal solution of copper, 
and, when boiled with sulphuric acid, yields 
lencine, but n«t tyrosine. 

spong'-I-ness, s. [Eng . spongy ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spongy. 

“ Consider the sponginess aad laxness of the hrain.” 
—More : Jmmort. Soul, pt. UL, hk. it, ch. lx. 

spong-ing, pr. par. or a. [Sponoe, t>.) 

sponging-house, spungmg-house, 

s. A house or tavern where persons arrested 
for debt were lodged for twenty-four hours, 
before being pnt Into prison, to allow their 
friends an opportunity of settling the debt. 
They were usually the private dwellings of 
the bailiffs. (English.) 

M From all the hrotbela, gambling-houses, and 
spunging-houset of London, false witnesses poured 
forth to swear away the liras ol Homan Catholics.”— 
—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. It 


sp8n - gx-o-car'-pl-das, sp5n-g¥-o-car'- 
pG-50, s. pi [Mod. Lat. spongiocarp(us ) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. - idee , -tee.] 

Bot. : A family of Cryptonemese ( Lindley ); 
an order of Roae-spored Algae (Berkeley). 


spon - gl - o - car - pile, a [Gr. o-Troyyia 
fn? t^) ~ a aponge * and Qtarpos) — 

Bol. : The single genus of Spongiocarpldae 
(q.v.). Called also Polyides. 


spong -i-dle, s. [Lat. spongiolus — a kind of 
fungus, dimin. from spongia (q.v. - ).] 

Bot. : The young tender extremity of a root 
by which fluid food is absorbed from the 
earth. It was once believed to be tha grow- 
ing and absorbing point of the root. This is 
now known to be just behind the apex. Called 
also a Spongelet. 

“ The effect of thie pruning Is to increase the dumber 
of fibres and spongioles "—Scribner's Magazine, April, 

1880, p. 826. 

t spSn'-gi-6-Iit©, s. [Gr. tnroyyia (spongia) 
= a aponge, and Ai0o« (lithos) as a atone.) 

Palceont . : The fossil spicule of a sponge, 
(Dana.) 

spon-gf-o-pl'-llno, «. [Gr. <moyytd (spong- 
gia) — a sponge, and iri Aog ( pilos ) = felt.] 
Surg. : A substitute for a poultice, made of 
an absorbent stratum of sponge and fibre on 
an india-rubber backing. 


spon'-gl-ous, spon~gi-dse, a. [Eng. 
spong(e); -iovts, -iose.j 8ponge-like, like a 
sponge ; spongy. 


* SpSng*-ite, S. [Gr; crmyyytVnv (spongitSs) = 
of, in, or like a sponge.] 


* Spon gold, a. [Eng. spong(e 
Resembling a sponge ; sponge-li 


spdni;-y, * spung'-y, a. [Eng. spong(e ) ; -y.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Resembling a aponge; aponge-llke; soft 
and full of cavities ; of au open, looae, and 
easily compressible texture ; apongeous. 

“ A light t]Hmgv wood, and easily wrought.” — Cook: 
first Voyage , hk. L, oh. xviiL 

2. Having the quality of imbibing like a 
sponge ; hence, drenched, soaked. (Lit. <£ Fig.) 

44 There is do lady of more softer bowels, 

More spongy to euck iu the sense of fear." 

Shakesp. : Troilus <t Crestida, ti. 2. 

* 3. Wet, rainy. 

44 The spongy south. 4 * Shakesp. : Cymbeline , iv. 2. 

IL Bot. : Having the texture of a aponge ; 
very cellnlar; with the cellules filled with 
air, as the coats of many seeds. 

spongy-bones, «. pi. 

Anal. : Various bones of spongy texture. 
Tha superior spongy bone is the superior 
turbinated process of the nose, the middle 
spongy bone its middle meatus, and the in- 
ferior one the inferior turbinated or maxillo- 
tnrbinate bone. There are also ethmoid&l and 
sphenoidal spongy bones. 

spongy - platinum, s. [Platinum - 

SPONOE.] 

spongy-quartz, s. 

Min. : A variety of quartz with a cellular, 
sponge-like structure which will float on 
water. Similar to floatstone (q.v.). 

spongy-stern, «. 

Bot. : A stem internally of spongy texture ; 
a stem composed internally nf elastic cellular 
tissue 

8pon’-I-a* s. [Named after Jacob 8pon (1647- 
1685), a French physician.] 

Bot . : A genus of Celteae. The bark of 
Sponia orisntalis , formerly called Cellis ori - 
entails , a small Indian tree, yields a gum. 
The Coorg planters call It Charcoal-tree, the 
burnt wooa yielding good charcoal for gun. 
powder. S. politoria, also Indian, is used to 
tie the raftera of native houses. 


sponk, s. [Spunk.] 


* aponne, pret. afv. [Spin, «.] 

* spon’-aal, o. [Lat. sponsalis.] Pertaining 
or relating to marriage. 


spdn-sl-ble, a. [A contract, of responsible 
(q-v.).] 

L Capable of discharging an obligation ; 
responsible. (Scotch.) 

2. Respectable, creditable; becoming one's 
station. (Scotch.) 

spdn -sing, spSn -^ing, s. [Sponson.] 

spon’ -sion, «. [Lat. spo-nsio ~ a solemn 
promise or engagement, from tponsus, pa. par. 
of spondeo — to promise solemnly.] [Spouse.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang . : The act of becoming 
snrety for another. 

" A mockery, rather thaa a aolemu sponsion. In too 
many.*— Burnet : Hist. Chen Time. (Oood.) 

2. Internal Law: An act or engagement 
made on behalf of a state by an agent not 
specially authorized. Such conventions must 
be confirmed by express or tacit satisfaction. 


* spon’-sion-al, a. [Eng. sponsion; -al .] 
Responsible ; implying a pledge. 



" It is evident that he Is righteous, even iu that 
representative aud sponsional persoa he put on."— 
Leighton: Ser. 
motis, ser. &. 

spon'-s6n, 

s. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Shtpbuild. : 

The angular 
space before 
and abaft 
the paddle- 
box against 
the ship's 
side. 

44 The people 
in the steamer 
wanting to see 
what was hap- SPONSON. 

r iu* all ran 

one eide, of coarse, and listed her down till sbs 
was sponson under.’'— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 22, 188*. 


sponson beam, s. 

Shipbuild. : One or the two projecting beams 
nniting the paddle-box beam with the ship's 
side. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wol£ work. who. s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, our. rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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sponson-rim, a. 

Shipbuild. : The wale connecting tha paddia- 
beam with the ship’s side. 


sp#n'-s6n (2), «. 

Nary: A bulging projection from the side nf 
of a warehip, designed to give range fora and 
aft to the gun mounted therein. 

sponsor, ». [Lat, from sponsus, pa, par. of 
spondco = to promiac.] 

j. A surety; one who binds himself to 
answer for another, and to be responsible for 
hia default. 

2. Specif. : Ooe who la surety for an infant 
at baptism ; a godfather or godmother. 

spon-sor'-I-al, a. [Eng. sponsor; -ioi.] Of 
or pertaining to a sponsor. 

sponsorship, a. [Eng. sponsor; -ship.] 
The state of being a sponsor ; the office or 
position of ft sponsor. 

spdn-ta-ne'-i-t jf, a. [Fr. spontanHti .] 

I. Orel. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
spontaneous, or of acting from natural feel- 
ing, inclination, or impulse, without con- 
straint or external force. 

Really a large and charming tkateh, It ho* all tha 
artist’* spirit, spontaneity, ana wealth of tone*. — 
Athenaeum, Deo. 20. 1884. 

II. Technically: 

1. Biol. : The tendency to variation, unre- 
atraiued by environment. [Variation.] 

2. Mental Philos. : Tha doctrine that muscu- 
lar activity may, and does, arise from inter- 
nal causes, apart from, and independent of, 
the etimulus of sensations. It supposes that 
tha nerve-centres, after repose and nourish- 
ment, acquire a fulness of vital energy which 
discharges itself in tha play of movement, 
without any other occasion or motive. The 
addition of a feeling br end enhances and 
directs the activity, but does not wholly 
create it. Freshness in horses, tha gambol a 
of puppies and kittens, and the boisterous 
play of children, are examples of spontaneity. 
I Bain : Senses & Intellect.) 


spon-ta'-n3-Ous, a. [Lat. spontaneus, from 
sponte = of one’s free will.] 

1. Proceeding from natural disposition, in- 
clination, or impulse, without constraint or 
external force ; impulsive. 

2. Acting by its own impulse, energy, or 
natural law, without external force. 

" And rusted bolt and bar 
Spontaneous took their place oooo more." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, ill. 17. 

3. Produced or growing without being 
planted, or without human labour. 

“ Thorn* »prlng spontaneous at her feet.” 

Cowper: Quion ; Joy of ths Cross. 


spool, * spole, s. [O. Dut. spocle ; Dut. spoel ; 
Low Ger. spole; Sw. spole ; Dan. spole; O. H. 
Gar. spuoto, spuold; Ger. spule.) A hollow 
cylinder upon which thread may be wound. 
It assumes various forms : the ordinary spool 
or reel for sewing-cotton ; the spool for wind- 
ing-machines, otherwise called a bobbin ; the 
spool to hold the thread In a shuttle, and re- 
volving on a spindle in the latter. 


spoon-drift, s . The same as Spindrift 
(q.v.). 

spoon (2), v.t. & i. [Spoon, s.] 

*A. Trans. : To take up or est with a spoon 
or ladle. 

"It than may b« tpoontd np aa It U wanted."— 
Anderson : On the Dmiry. 

B. Intrans . : To act the lover. 


spool-holder, i. 

1. A spool-stand (q.v.). 

2. A creel on which spools or bobbins ara 
placed on akewars for warping. 

3. A skewer on a eewing-machina to hold a 
spool of cotton or thread. 

spool-stand, a. A frame for holding 
various-sized apoola for work-table purposes 
or for exhibition in stores. 

gpobl, v.t. (Spool, j.] To wind on a spool. 

spool -er, a. (Eng. spool; *er.) One who 
uses a spool. 

spo6l'-Xng, a. [Spool, c.] The winding of 
yarn or thread upon bobbins. 


spodm, v.i. [Prob. from spurns — foam.] 
Naut. : To move swiftly, as a vessel through 
tha water. (Also written Spoon.) 


" When virtue * poems before a prospered* gale, 

My heaving wish** htlp to 011 the aall." 

Dryden : Bind A Panther, liL M. 


spoon, • spon, * spone, * spoono, s. [AS. 

$p6n = a chip, a splinter of wood ; cogn. with 
, Dut. spaan = a chip, a splint ; Icel. spdnn , 
spdnn = a chip, a spoon ; Dan. spaan; Sw. 
apdn; O. H. Ger. span; Ger. span..] 

L Literally: 

1. A domestic utensil, having a shallow 
bowl at the end of a handle, and used for 
taking up and conveying to tha mouth liquids 
or liqnid food. 8poons are made of various 
sizes and materials, according to the particu- 
lar purpose for which they are intended. 
Spoons for tha administration of medicine ara 
made with a cover or shield, which converts 
the pointed end into a funnel. 

“ He must have a long spoon that must eat with th* 
devil. "—Sha keep. : Comedy of Errors, Iv. a 

2. A spoon-bait (q.v.). 

*• In the <e» they will often take a spoon.*— Eitld, 
Sept, 4, 1886. 

3. A kind of ciub used in tha game of golf. 

" He played a capital shot with hi* spoon, clearing a 
wide ditch."— .AeW, Sept 4, 1889. 

4. Cotton : A weighted and gravitating arm 
in tha stop-motion of a drawing-machine, 
which is kept in position by the tension of 
the sliver, and falls when the slivar breaks or 
the can is emptied, and thereby arrests the 
motion of tha machine. 


•spoon'-ago (age aa lg), *. [Eng. spoon; 
•ags.] Spoon-meat. 

** And suck she might a taat for teeth. 

And tpoenag* too did f*ile.’ 

Warner : Albions England, hk. 1L, ch. x. 

Spoon'-btll, s. [Eng. spoon , s., and bill.} 

1. Ichthy. : The genus Polyodon (q.v.). 

2. OmitA. ; Any individual of the genus Pla- 
talea (q.v.) ; apecif., Platalea leucorodia , tha 
White Spoonbill, found over the greater part 
of Europa and Asia, and tha north of Africa. 
The adult male is about thirty- two inches 
long; plumage white with pale pink tinge; 
at the junction of ths neck with the breast 
there is a band of buffy yellow ; the naked 
skin on the throat is yellow; legs and feet 
black ; bill about aight inches long, very 
much flattened and grooved at tha base, the 
expanded portion yellow, the rest black. 
There ia a white occipital crest in both aexes. 
The Spoonbill possesses no power of modu- 
lating its voice. The windpipe is bent on it- 
self, like the figure 8, tha coils applied to each 
other, and held in place by a thiu membrane. 
Tills jpeculiarity does not exist In young birds. 
The Roseate Spoonbill (P. ajaja), an American 
species, haa roae-colored plumage. It is the 
only species which occurs in tha Unltad States, 
and ie vary abundant in tha tropics. It ie 
naarly eqnai in size to tha White Spoonbill, 
which it resembles in habits. This bird ia a 
beautiful one, its plumage being of a fine rose 
color, the tint deepest on the wings. The tail 
coverts axe crimson. 

spodn'-ejf, s. & a. [Eng. spoon; -ey.] 

A- As subst. : A stupid or silly fellow ; a 
noodle, a spoon. (Slang.) 

" Ye*. Captain Waldron averred, ha waa a spooney ; 
that woe the right name for a man who iet hiuuelf be 
played with a* the had played with him."— Mac- 
millan's Magazine. Nov., 1868, p. 66. 

B. As adj. : Spoony. 

spoon'-fal (pi. spoon ful^), spoon -full, 
* spone - fill, * spoone - full, s. [Eng. 

spoon, 8. ; -full. ] 

1. As much as a spoon will contain. 

" Devour the whole diah without offering a spoonful 
to Her Royal Hlghuas t."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

2. Any small quantity. 

" At least of a* much Importance a* what we taW 
seldom, and only by grains and *poor\fulls."—Arbuth- 
not. 


spontaneous-combustion, s. [Com- 
bustion.] 

spontaneous-fission, s. [Fission, 2.] 
spontaneous-generation, a. [Gene- 
ration.] 

spontaneous-rotation, a. [Rotation.] 

spon-ta'-no-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. spontaneous; 
-ly.] 

1. In a spontaneous manner ; of one’s own 
Impulse, inclination, or disposition ; impul- 
sively, without external Influence. 

“He never gave spontaneously ; but it waa painful 
to him to refuse .'’— Macaulay t Hist. Eng., ch. £L 

2. By Inherent or natural force or energy ; 
without external influence, impulse, or force. 

"The soil of the island ia truly luxuriant, producing 
fruits of m&uy kinds spontaneously. —Anson .* 
Voyages, bk. i„ ch. v. 

■pfin-ta-nS-oils-ngsS, a. (Eng. sponta- 
neous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
spontaneous ; spontaneity. 

" The Bogocttiea and instincts of hrut**, the spon- 
taneousness of many of their animal motions."— Hale: 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 49. 


n. Fig. : A foolish fellow, a simpleton, a 
Spooney. (Slang.) 

" But you'll find very soou, If yon aim at th* moon 
In a carriage like that, you’re a bit of a spoon.* 
Barham : Jng. Legends ; The Witches' Erotic. 

T (1) Apostle spoons : [Apostle]. 

(2) To be bom with a silver spoon in one’s 
mouth : [Silver, a.]. 

(3) To be spoons on: To be in lova with. 
(Slang.) 

" A girl would rather make her way out by henelf 
than with a fallow she's spoons on.'— Hawley Smart : 
Struck Down, ch. xl. 

(4) Wooden spoon : A terra applied in Cam- 
bridge University to tha student last on the 
list of mathematical honours. 

Spoon-bait, s. A sort of bait for fish, 
especially pike, consisting of a spoon-ahaped 
piece of metal with hooks attached. 

Spoon-bill, a [Spoonbill.] 

spoon-bit, a. A bit with a rounding end, 
which assumes a conoidal form. 

spoon-chisel, a. A bent chisel, with 
the basil on both sides, used by sculptors. 


8podn'-i-ljf, cuft?. [Eng. spoony; • ly .] Id ft 
weak or epoony manner ; like a spoon. 

Spoon - wort, s. [Eng. spoon, and wort.] So 
named because its leaf is shaped like an old- 
fashioned apoon. (Prior.)] 

Bot. : Cochlearia officinalis. 

spoon -f, a. & a. [Eng. spoon , e . ; -y.] 

A. As adj.: Soft, silly, wesk-mindsdj 
specif., foolishly fond, showing calf-love. 

" Lovell, a tall, thin, spoony midshipman, usually 
called 'Lady ilargarst.'" — Uannay : Singleton ron- 
tenoy. 

B. As subst. : A spooney, a spoon. 

spoor, s. [Dut.] The track or trail of a wild 
animal, especially of such as are pursued as 
game. 

Following the spoor olowly and laboriously right 
Up to the top of the hill."— Eield, Sept. 4, 1886. 

*spo6r, v.i. [Spoor, a.] To follow a spoor 
or trail. 

" After »e»rchina and spooring about for another 
hour, ws were obliged to abandon pursuit."— Meld, 
Feh. 17, 1887. 


•sptfn-toon', a. [Fr. esponton, sponton; Itai. 
spontone, epuntone, from punto; Lat. punctum 
= a point.] 

Old Arms: A military weapon; a kind of 
half-pike or halberd, borne by infantry officers 
in the British service up to 1787. It was used 
for signalling orders to the regiment. 

“Says Johnson, in a ton* of admiration. How the 
little fellow hrandiahed hi* spontoont"— Murphy : 
Life of Johneon. 

•pook,. [Dut. spook; Ger. spuk.] A ghost, 
a hobgoblin. (Amer.) 


spoon-gongs, a. 

Join. : A gouge with a crooked end, used in 
hollowing out deep parts of wood. 

t spoon-meat, a. Food eaten with a 
spoon ; liquid food, (Ford : ' Tis Pity She's a 
Whore , L) 

spoon-worms, a. pi. [Gephyrea.] 

spoon (1), v.i . [Spoom.] To move rapidly 
through the water. 

“ Without any inch of aayle, we spooned before the 
***."— Uackluyt : Voyage*. voL lit, p. *49. 


spor-, spor-o-, pref. [Spore.] Of, belonging 
to, or possessing spores or seed. 

Spor'-a-def, a. pi. [Gr.] [Sporadic.) 

1. Geog. : A group of scattered islands ; 
especially applied to a group of islands In the 
Archipelago. 

2. Astron. : Stars not included in any con- 
stellation ; unformed stars. 

* spb-ra'-di-al, a. [Sporadic.] Scattered, 
sporadic. 


boil, b 6 $ ; p<fat, ; cat, 5cll, chorns, 5M11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, o^lst. ph - C 
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spo-rkd'-ic, sptf-r&d -Ic-al, a. [Low Lat 

sporudicus, from Gr. tnropafiucos (s/>oradikos) = 
scattered, from inropar (sporas), genit. (nropaSo* 
(s parados) = scattered, from <nreipw (sjmro) =. 
to scatter ; Fr. sporadique.] 

3. Ord. Ixing. : Separate, single, scattered ; 
occurring singly or apart from other things 
of the same kind. 

Under these dream stance, the cholera which baa 
broken out at Moatreuil woald api>ear to be local and 
sporadic. " — Daily TsUyraph, Sept 1». 188*. 

2. BioL : Applied to animals and plants 
spread over wide areas. 

sporadic disease, *. 

Pathol.: A disease which, being normally 
an epidemic one, attacks In a particular year 
only a person here and there without spread- 
ing extensively. 

spo-r&d -I O-al-ly, adv. (Eng. sporadical ; 
-ly.] In a aporadio or ecattered manner ; 
separately, singly. 

*• riiey are due to cautea acting univerwJly. and not 
SporadicaUy In one or more ceutru*.~ — Dawkins ; Early 
Man in Britain, ch. L 

spor-an gi Hb -ter, i. [Mod. Lat. sporan- 
gi(um), and Gr. dcrnjp (astir) = a star.] 

BoU (PL): Certain bodies, often clavate, 
intennixed with the spore-cases in some ferns. 
Probably abortive sporangia. (Treas. of Bot.) 

spor-&n>gid'-i-tim (pi. spor-&n~ 

gid'-i-a), «. [Mod. Lat sporangium, and 
Gr. eI8o? (eidos) = form.] 

Bot.: The Inner eeries of organs to which 
the peristome belongs In the capsule Df a moss. 

sp6r an'-6i ole, spbr-&n~gi-d'-lum (pi. 
spor-dn-gi-o'-Ia), *. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from sporangium (q*.v.).] 

Bot. : A case containing aporidia in Fun gals. 

spbr-dn'-gl ^ phbre, spbr-&n-£I-oph- 

or-um (pi. spbr-dn-fjl-Sph'-or-a), *• 

[Mod. Lat sporangium, and Gr.^opos (pfcorcw) 
= bearing.] 

Bot. : The axis or columella on which the 
spore-cases are borne In some ferns ; the fila- 
ments bearing the sporangia in some fungals. 

spbr &n'-gi-dm (pi. apor-&n'-gi-a), s. 
[Pref. spor-, and Gr. dyyslov (anggeion) = a 
vessel, a pail, a capsule.] 

Bot. : The case In which the spores are con- 
tained in flowerless plants. It varies in the 
different orders. 

•pore (1), s. [Gr. crtrrfpo? (sporos), trrapd ( spora ) 
= a sowing, seed.] 

1. Bot : The reproductive body in a crypto- 
gam, which differs from a seed in being com- 
posed simply of cells and not containing an 
embryo. Called also Sporules. Applied also 
to the reproductive bodies produced either 
singly or at the tips of the fruit-bearing 
threads In Fungi. 

~ From th« offensive smell conunonle*ted to sound 
eora by th, bursting of the envelope *ad distributioo 
of th© fetid spores.’— Field, Oct, A, 1886. 

2. Palatobat. : A largs part of the Better-bed 
coal of Lowmoor, near Leeds, is formed by 
spores SDd sporangia ; so is the white coal of 
Australia. [Fleminoites.] 

3. Zool. (PL): The reproductive gemmules 
Of certain sponges. 

spore-case, a. 

Bot . : The immediate covering of the spores 
in cryptogams. 

* spore (2), a [Spur, a] 

Spdr-en-d&-ne'-ma, a [Pref. spor Gr. 
ivZw (endon) = in, within, and rrjpa (nhna) = 
yam.] 

Bot. : Either a genuine genns of Hyphomy- 
cetous Funm, or a spurious one, founded on 
some ha 1 ' developed fnngala Sporendonerna 
muscce grows on flies in autumn, and kills 
them. The fly attacked adheres to the walla 
or window-panes hy its proboscis, with its 
less spread out. About twenty-four hours 
after death a whits substance projects from 
between each ring nf the abdomen, and in a 
day or two after there Is a circle around the 
body. Called also Empusa or Empnaina. 

t spor -id, a. (Sporidium.) 

Bot : A spore (q.v.). 

Spor-I-dSa'-ml-ftm, i. [Pref. Sporty, and 
Gr. 8f<r pos (desmos) — a band.] 


Bat. : An obscure genus of Naked-apored 
Fungals. with many species. They form soot- 
like patches on wooden mils, Ac. 

spdr-I-dir-er-i, B. pi. [Mod Lat sporidia, 
and Lat fero — to bear.] 

Bot. : The second of two cohorts of Fungals. 
It consists of those bearing aporidia. Orders, 
Ascomycetes and Physomycetes. 

spbr-l dif -cr-ous, a. [Sporidiferl] Bear- 
ing spondia. 

spor-Id-f-o -la, s. pi [PI. of dimin. from 
Mod. Lat sporidium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The spores or sporules of Thallogens 
and Acrogens. 

spor-id -I-um (pi. spor-id'-f-a), *. [Pref. 
spor and Gr. *I5<* (eidos) = form.] 

Botany (PL): (1) The spores of fungals and 
lichens when contained in asci. (2) Granules 
resembling apomles, occurring in Algals. 
(Fries.) (3) The Immediate cover of sporules 
in Fungals. 

8pbr-ir-er-x, s. pi [Mod. Lat sporus = a 
spore, and Lat. fero = to bear.] 

Bot. : The flret of two cohorts of Fungals. 
It consists of those bearing spores. Orders, 
Hymenomycetes, Gasterouiycetcs, Coniomy- 
cetes, and Hyphomycetes. 

epor-ir-er-ous, a. [Sporiferi.] 

Bot : Bearing spores. 

* eporne, v.t. [Spurn.] 

spor-&-, pref. [Spor-.] 

spbr-Sb'-olus, s. [Pret sporty, and Gr. 
/SoAos (bolos) = a throwing.] 

Bot. : A genus of AgrosJteae. Sporobolus 
Unacissimus , growing on dry, barren ground 
fn India, Is a good fodder grass. 

spor-6-carp, sporo-car'-pl-um (pi. 
spbr-^-car -pI-a), *. (Pref. sporty, and Gr. 
xap-rros (karpos) = fruit] 

Bat. : Any spore-case. Applied specially to 
(1) a two-valved, coriaceous involucre in Msr- 
alleace® ; (2) the sporangium in Jungerinan- 
niacese ; (3) one of the spore -cases in Lyco- 
podlaceae ; (4) one of the theca in Equlsetacese. 

spor - och' -ni-dse, spbr-tfch-na’-^S-se, 

s. pi. (Mod. Lat sporochn(us) ; Let fem. pL 
sdj. auff. -idee, -acece.] 

Bot : A family or tribe of Halyserece. Olive- 
coloured, unjointed sea-weeds, the oospor- 
angesand trichoaporanges of which are attached 
to external, jointed filaments, either free or 
compacted together. 

spor-bch'-nus, s. [Pref. sporo and Gr. 
Xvov? (chnous) — foam, wool, Ac.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Sporoehnidse(q.v.X 
Receptacles lateral, ou abort peduncles. 

spor o-cla'-4i-fim(pl. spor o-cla -dl-a), 

s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. kAoSos (klados ) = a 
shoot, a branch.] 

Bot : A branch on which the reproductive 
bodies of some Algals grow. 

spor s. [Pref. sporo-, and Eng. cyst.) 

Bot. : The spore-case of Algals. 

Spor'-o-dcrm, «. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. Beptta 
(derma) — skin.] 

Bot : The akin of a spore. 

f 8por'-o-&on, s. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. yewdu 
(gennao) = to engender.] 

Bot: A plant bearing spores instead of 
seeds. 

1 8pbr-$-gb'-nI-uin (pi. spbr-&-gd'-nI-a), 

*. (Pref. sporo-, and Gr. yonj (gone) = off- 
spring.] 

Bot : A frait-llke stractore, In which the 
e pores are fonned in the Muscslea. 

Spbr’-i-phore, n. [Pref. sporo-, and Gr. <#>o p6s 
(phoros) — bearing.] 

Botany : 

1. One of the fertile cells In the Naked- 
spored Fungi. [Basidia.] 

2. A filamentous process supporting a spore. 

spbr-bpk'-jft-l&m (pi. spor-bpb'-yi-la), 

i. (Pref. sporo-, and Gr. <f>vk\ov (phuilon) = a 


J9oL : A small leaflet bearing tetrasporea 
as in Plocamium. 



spbr-o-s&c, s. (Pref. sporo-, and Eng. sac.] 
Zool. (PL): The simple generative buds of 
certain Hydrozoa, in which the medusoid 
structure is not developed 

Bpor-o-zo'-Id, s. [Pref. 
sporo - ; Gr. (soon) = an 

animal, and cl^os (eidos) = 
fonn. ] 

Biol. : A zoospore (q.v.). 

spor'- ran, spor-an, s. 

(Gael, sporan = a purse ; 

Irish spamn.] The pouch or 
large purse worn by High- 
landers in full dress, and 
by men of the kilted regi- 
ments. It is usually made 
of the skin of some animal 
with the hair on, and often 
ornamented with silver and 
stones- It Is worn in front 8P0 rran. 
of the kilt. The illustration 
represents a soldier of the 42nd Regiment (the 
Black Watch), wesring the sporran. 


” * Ay, replied th© Highlander ; ’hot I keep neither 
m»» nor dollars in my sporran.' "—Scott : Rob Roy, 
ch. rxlii. 


sport, * sporte, *. (A contract, of disport or 
desport; cf. spend for dispend, splay for dis- 
play, Ac.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A game, pastime, or amusement, In which 
a person engages ; s play, a diversion, a merry- 
making, a frolic. (Cowper: Task , li. 638.) 

2. Out-of-door recreations such as grown-up 
men engage In, and more especially hunting, 
shooting, racing, fishing, and the like. (Often 
used for auch amusements collectively.) 

“The king, who w»«'exc©«*lTaly affected to bantiog, 
and the sports at the field, had a great desire to make 
e great park, for red *s well m fallow deer, between 
Richmond aod Hampton Court."— Clarendon. 

3. A comprehensive term embracing all 
forms of athletics apd games of skill in which 
prizes are competed for or money staked. 

4. Amusement or entertainment derived 
from some person or thing ; diversion ; enjoy- 
ment received. 

. "Ry diatorhtng tba fox*© apoll th© sport of fo» 
buntera .* '—f ield, Feh. IX 1887. 

6. Jest, as opposed to earnest ; a joke. 

" la merry sport ... let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of yoar fair flesh." 

Ehaketp. : Merchant of Venice, L t 

6. Mockery, mock, ridicule, derision ; deri- 
sive mirth. (1 Esdras L 61.) 

* 7. A play ; a theatrical performance. 

“ Mark the moral of this sport" 

Hhakesp. : Richard It., lv. 

8. That with which one plays, or which Is 
driven about ; a toy, a plaything. 

“ Men are sport of ©ireuinatanoe©, when 
Th© circumstance© seem the sport of men." 

Byron: Don Juan, V. 17. 

*9. Play; Idle jingling. 

“ An aatbor who should latrodac© such a sport ©4 
words upon our stag© would meet withamall applause* 
—Rrooms. 

* 10. Amorous dallying ; sensual enjoyment 
of love. 

II. One fond nf sports ; & aportiog man. 

II. Biol : Any organism which deviates 
from the normal or natuial condition. 

“ We may conclude that sodden variations or sports, 
•och as the apnearauce of a crest of fantbors ou the 
head . . . would occur at rare Intervals during th© 
many centuries which hava elapsed sluoe the pigeon 
wss first domesticated ."— Darwin : J nimals 8 Plants, 

L 216. 

(1) Book of Sports : 

Eng. Hist : A proclamation Issued by 
James I., on May 24, 1618, entitled “Tht 
King’s Majesty’s Declaration to his subjects 
concerning lawful sports to be used.” It is 
often represented as enjoining sports on the 
Lord’s Day. It only enacted that people 
“should not after the end of Divine strvice 
be disturbed, letted, or discouraged from any 
lawful recreations.” Its first publication led 
to a Sabbatarian controversy. The Declara- 
tion was embodied in a similar document 
issned hy Charles I. in 1633, and the severity 
with which the public reading of it by the 
clergy was enforced roused the Puritans to a 
degree of Indignation which contributed not 
a little to tbff overthrow of the Monarchy and 
the Establishment. In 1644, the Parliament 


&te, fat, tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marina; go, p8t© 
•r. wore, wq!& work, whd, s&n; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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ordered all copies of it to be called in and 
publicly burnt. 

(2) In sport : in joke or jest ; not in earnest. 

•port, * sport e, r.t. A i- [Sport, a.] 

A* Transitive : 

* 1. To divert, to amuse, to make merry. 
(Used reflexively.) 

“Against whom do ye sport ycarselvee." — Isaiah IrU. 4. 

• 2. To exhibit by any kind of play. 

“Now sporting on thy lyre the lore of youth.* 
Dryden. {Todd.) 

3. To exhibit ; to bring oot in pnblic ; to 
wear. (Slang.) 

“Duly qualified by sge to tport silk end eetlo on 
the public racecourse." — Daily Chronicle, Deo. 28, 1386. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. To play, to frolic ; to make merry ; to 
amuse one’s aelf. (Milton : Lycidas , 68.) 

• 2. To trifle. 

•’ll eny men turn religion Into raillery, by bold 
jests, he renders himself ridiculous, because be tport i 
with his own life."— Tillotson. 

* 3. To follow the diversions of the field. 

II. Biol . : To t3snme a character different 
from the specific or varietal type. 

" The tporting character of roses we* u much ob- 
served »t tb»t time u now."— Field, March fi, 1888. 

% *(1) To sport off: To otter sportively; to 
throw off with ease. 

(2) To sport one’s oak: [Oak, IT (2)J. 

sporta-MT-I-ty, «. [Eng. sport ; -ability.) 
Froiicsomeness. 

In this sportability of chit-chat."— : Sent 
Tht Pattport. 


• sport '-a-blo, a. [Bag. sport; -able.) Pre- 
sen table,* natural. 

" H» had lost the tportabU key of his voles."— 
Stems: Tristram Shandy, rL 114, 


• sport '-alt [Eng. nwri ; -al.) 

tainlng to sports ; used In sports. 


Of or per- 
(Dryden.) 


• sport'-an9e, s. [Eng. sport; -awes.) Spprt, 
gaiety. 

“ Bound in a circle oar sportance must be." 

Peels : Arraignment of Paris. L L 

• sport'-er, *. [Eng. sport ; -er.) One who 
sports ; a sportsman. 

Sport- fill, a. [Eng. sport; -fuMJ).) 

1. Full of sport ; frolicsome, merry, wanton, 
mirthful. (Milton: P. L„ iv. 396.) 

* 2. Dons in jest or sport ; sportive. 

“Though it be * sportful oombst." 

Shakesp. : Troiius A Crettida, L %. 

*3, Amorous, wanton. 

“ Let Kste be chute, »nd Dlan tportfttlf 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew. iL 

*8port-fiil-l#, aAv. [Eng .sportful; - ly .] In 
a sportful mann8r ; In eport ; sportively, 
playfully. 

’•To see or bear » serious thins sportfully repre- 
eso ted.**— Scott: Christian Lift, pt iL, ch. liL 

• sport-ful-nSss, t. [Eng. sportful ; -ness.) 
Tim quality or state of being sportftil ; play- 
fulness, sportive ness. 

"The ladies lost the fsrtber marking hi* sportful- 
nni."- Sidney : Arcadia, hk. IL 

Bport'-ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Sport, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining or relating to 
aport or sports ; practising or giveu to sport 
or 8 ports. 

"A perosal of ancient sporting records."— Held, 
Feb. 12, 1887. 

2. Biol. : Assuming the character of a sport 
[Sport, s., II., Sportino-plant.] 

C. As subat. : The act or habit of engaging 
In sport or sports. 

* Bporttng-bouse, s. A public -house 
frequented by eportsmen, betting-men, Ac. 
[Sport, a, I. 8.] 

sporting-man, a. A sportsman; one 
who follows eport, as a pugilist, a pedestrian, 
a racing-man, Ac. [Sport, a., I. 3.] 
sporting-paper, a. A paper or jonrnal 
dsvoted to the interests of sport [Sportino- 

KAH.j 

“ A Loadon dally that chiefly lives on sport, though 
ft is act s regulation tporting -paper." —Referee, April 
10, 1887. 

* Bporting-ptooe, e. A plaything. 

“ A poor sporting-pieoe for the gre*t. Richardson : 
Pamela. iL U. 


sporting-plant, s. 

Bot. £ Hort.: The name* given by gardeners 
to plants which have suddenly produced a 
single bud with a new and aometfmes widely 
different character from that of tha other buds. 
Darwin calls them bud-variations, and saya 
thst they can be propsgated by grafts, Ac., 
and sometimes by seed. They rarely occur in 
plants in & state of nature, but are common 
under culture. (Origin of Species, ch. i.) 

sporting-press, *. That portion of the 
public press devoted exclusively or mainly to 
the interests of eport. 

• sport'-ing-iy, adv. [Eng. sporting; -ly.) 
In a sportive manner ; sportively, in sport. 

“ You do it, I suppose, hut sportingly.*— Hammond : 
Works, L 198. 

sport -Ive, a. [Eng. sport ; -it*.] 

L Tending to or engaged In sport; sportful, 
merry, gay, frolicsome, playful. 

“ How often have I led thy tport Its choir. 

With tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire 1 
Qotdsmilh : The Traveller. 

* 2. Amorous, wanton. 

“I. thst am not shaped for sportive tricks. " 

Shaketp. : Richard 111* L L 

Sport'-Kve-l#, adv. [Eng. sportive ; -ly.) In a 
sportive manner ; playfully, in eport. 

“ I saw the soft elr sportively to tsks it. 

- And into strsage and sundry forms to make ft. 
Drayton t Duke of Suffolk to the French Queen. 

sport-ive-nSss, a. [Eng. sportive; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being sportive ; dispo- 
sition to mirth ; playfulness, mirtb, gaiety, 
frolicsomenees. 

“The finale— the Baltarello— embodying u it does 
the sportivenets and tumult of sn Italian canity* I, 
never lacked the velooity sod vigour the themes de- 
maad."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1684. 

• sporf-lSss, a. [Eng. sport ; -less.) Without 
aport or mirth ; joyless. 

“Casting what sportless nights she ever led." 

P. Fletcher : Piscatory Egl agues, vli. 

• sport-ling, s. [Eng. sport ; dlmlo. suff. 
-ling.) A little person or creature that sporta 
or plays about 

" Pretty sportlings toll of May." 

Philip* : To Miss Carteret. 

Sporty -man, s. [Eng. sports, and man.) 

1. One who engages In or Is given to the 
sports of the field ; one skilled in eports, ae 
hunting, shooting, flahiag, Ac. 

“ Grey dswn appears ; th# sportsman sod hi* train 
0peckle ths bosom of tbs distant plain. 

Coteper : Progress of Error, 82. 

2. A eporting-man (q.v.). 
sportj’-man-like, * sporty -mau-1#, a. 

[Eng. sportsman ; -like, -ly.) Befitting or be- 
coming a sportsman. 

“ Fly-fishing is practically brought to a standstill by 
the leas sportsmanly method." — Field, Oct. 17, 1886. 

sport^'-man-ship, *. [Eng. sportsman; 
-ship.) The practice of sportsmen ; ekill in 
field sports. 


• sports -wom an, s. 
man .y k 


[Eng. sports, and i oo- 
A woman who engages in field sports. 

-The twenty-three sportsmen snd sportrmmen who 
took part In it '-Daily Telegraph, Dee. «, 1886. 

spor'-tu-l^, «. [SPORTULE.) 

* spot-tu-lar-#, a. [Eug. sportul(e) ; -ary.) 
Subsisting on aims, doles, or charitable con- 
tributions. 

•• These sportulary preachers."— Bp. HaU : Cases eg 
Conscience, dia. ill, ch. vll. 

* spor'-tulo, s. [Let. sport ula, dimin. from 
sporta =‘a wicker-basket ; Fr. sportule.) An 
alms, a dole ; a charitable gift or contribu- 
tion ; a largess. 

“The bishops, who consecrated the ground, bad a 
spill or sportule from the credulous laity."— Ayliffe: 
Parergon. 

gpSr'-ulo, s. [Dimin. from Eng. spore (q.v.).] 

Botany : 

1. A spore. 

2. A granule within a spore; s eporidlolnra. 

BpSr-n-lIf'-or-oiis, a. [Eng. sporule, and 
Lat. fero = to hear, to produce.) 

Bot. : Bearing sporoles. 

spbt, * spotte, s. [From the same root as 
A.8. spdtl = spittle (q.v.); cf. Dut. spat -a. 
speck, a apot ; spatten = to spatter, to bedash ; 
Sw. spott = spittls ; spotta = to spit; Dan. 
speette = a spot, a speckle.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A mark on s substance or body made by 
foreign matter ; a place discoloured ; a speck, 
a blot. 

2. A small part of a different colour from 
that of the gronnd no which it is. 

“An Ides made np of barely the simple ones of a 
beast witb spots, has but s confused idea of a leopard." 
—Locke: Human Cnderst., bk. iL, ch. xxlx. 

3. A dark place on the disc or face of the 
aun or a planet. [Sun-spot.] 

4. A stain on character or reputation ; a 
disgrace, a reproach. 

“ Marching In lovely wise, that coold deserve 
No spot of blatne/ Spenser : F. Q.. IY. L A 

5. A email extent of space; a place, s 
locality. 

“ That spot to which I point !» Paradise, 

Adam’s abode." J/llton : P. L., 11L 784. 

6. A variety of the common pigeon, having 
a spot on its head, just above Ita oeak. 

* 7. A stroke, a piece. 

“ Yon have made a fins spot of work on t "— Cibber : 
Jf on-Juror, L 

IL Billiards: 

1. A mark nesr the top of the tahle, on 
which the red ball ie placed. • 

2. A spot-stroke (q.v.). 

On (or upon) the spot: Immediately; 
without moving ; at ones ; hence, fig., on the 
alert, all alive to, well up in. 

spot-lens, «. 

Microscopy : A hemispherical lens with a 
large opaque spot in the centre of its plana 
fsce, adjustable with this plane side upwards 
under the stage of the microscope, ao that the 
object is in the focus of the rays which it 
converges from the mirror. The effect of this 
arrangement is thst no direct light from the 
mirror can enter the objective, the spot caus- 
ing a central shadow, but the light received 
by the object from the marginal rays, and 
reflected again by its particles, does enter. 
Hence ths object appears as if hrightly self- 
illuminated upon a dark back-ground. 

spot-stroke, s. 

Billiards: A stroke which consists in holing 
the red ball time after time in one of the top 
pockets. 

sp<St, v.t. [Spot, s.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To make or put a spot or msrk on ; to 
discolour, to etain i as. To spot a dress. 

2. To mark with s colour different from the 
ground. 

“ Hiivs you not seen » handkerchief, 
^wUh.^rri-Jo gur t 

3. To cover with small spots or sprigs : as, 
to spot mnslin. 

* 4. To put s patch or patchca on by way of 
ornsment. 

Next morning the whole poppet-show wss filled 
with fsces spotted sfter ths wbiggisb manner. — 
Addison: Spectator, No. 8L 

5. To mark as with a spot ; to mark or note, 
so as to ensure recognition ; hence, to catch 
with the eye ; to detect, to recognize. ( Colloq.'. 

“Tbs hoands spotted him, sad hi beesme food snd 
trophy two miuutes Is ter." — field, April 4, 188X 

* 6. To etain, to taint, to blemish. 

“ Upou their spotted souls." 

Shakesp. t Richard 11* ILL l 

IL Technically: 

1. Billiards : To place (ths red hell) on the 
epot 

“ The msrksr spotting the bsll,"— Field, Dec. 9, 1885. 

2. Horse-racing, &c . ; To pick out ; to pitch 
Upon ; to choose. (Slang.) 

“ Having met with tolerable soccess io spotting 
ths win tiers."— Morning Chronicle, Juno 22. 1867. 

^ To epot timber: To cut or chip it In pre- 
paration Tor hewing. 

sp6t'-l§ss, a. [Eng. spot; -less.) 

1. Free from spots, fonl matter, or diacoloi • 
ation; onspotted. (Thomson : Wilder, 810.) 

2. Free from atain or blemish ; pure, im- 
maculate, untainted. 

“ Msrqols snd coont at spotless feme." 

Longfellow: Coplas de Manrigue. 

spot' -loss-1#, adv. [Eog. spotless ; Ay.) lo a 
epotless manner. 

spof-less-nSss, «. [Eng. spotless; -iuss.) 
The quality or state of being apotless ; free- 
dom from apot, stain, or blemiah ; purity. 

“ Lord. 11 thou look for s spotiessness, whom wilt 
thou look upon 1 " — Donne : Devotions. 


b6U, b^; piat, J <5*1; cat, 5 eU, chorus, 5 hlu, bench; go, feem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ?enophon, e?lrt. -ttg. 
-cian. -tlau = shea. -tion. -sloa = shun ; -tton. -sion = zhfin. -cions, -tlons. -slons = shfis. -ble, -die, &o. t= bcl. del. 
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8pSt -t3d, a. [Eng. spot; - ed .] 

1. Slarked with spots or places of a different 
Colour from the ground ; discoloured. 

,nAke “ -wmm b * th « «Wpt thef were 

beautifully »/xtf ted. '—Cook : First Vow, bk. ill., ch. it 

* 2. Stained, tainted, disgraced, polluted, 
guilty. 

" Thl« spotted aod Inconstant man.* 

Shakeip, : Midsummer Sight's Dream, L 1 

spotted axis, [Axis (2).] 
spotted-blenny, a 

Ichthy, : BUnnius vulgaris , a fish from five 
to seven inches long, common on the British 
shores. “ Its thinness has also aeqaired for 
It the epithet of Gunnel or Gunwale, such 
being the name of the thin deal forming the 
upper streak of a boat, which the fish is sup- 
posed to be like.” (Yarrell: Brit. Fishes 
(ecL 3rdX ii. 377). Called also Spotted-gunnel 
and Bntter-tiah. 

spotted-coin firey, i. 

Bot. : Pulmonaria officinalis. 

Spotted-dogfish, s. [Dogfish.) 
spotted elllpsoglossns, s. 

Zool. : Ellipsoglossa ncevia, one of the two 
species of the Japanese genus Ellipsoglossa, 
which forms a connecting link between the 
land and the water salamanders. 

spotted-emn, a. 

Omith. : Dromceus irroratus, confined to 
Western Australia. 


spotted -fever, 

FEVER.) 


[Neurofcrfuric- 
[Flycatches, 


spotted-flycatcher, a. 

2* (1)J 

spotted-goby, *. 

Ichthy. : Gobius minutus ; called also the 
Freckled- or Speckled-goby. [Gobi os.) 

spotted-gunnel, s. [Spotted-blenny.] 
spotted-hysena, a [Hyaena.] 
spotted-lamprey, $. (Lamprey.) 
spotted-manakln, s. 

Omith. : The genus Psrdalotos (q.vA 

{Swainson.) 

spotted-menobranehus, a 

Zool. : Menobranchus punctatus. [MENO- 
BRANCHUS.] 

spotted-muslin, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Muslin covered with small 
sprigs or spots. 

2. Entom. : Diaphora mendica, a British moth, 
family Chelouidse. Male black, female white. 

spotted-ray, s. [Homelyh-ray.] 

spotted - salamander, a (Salaican- 
DCR, II. 2. J 

spotted-snake, a 

Zool ; Tropidonotus natrix. [Snake, i. II.) 
spotted-sulphur, a 
Entom. : A British night-moth, AgrophUa 
tnlphuralis. 

spotted-tree, a 

Bot. : Flindersia maculosa , s native of Queens- 
land. So named because the trunk is covered 
with spots, owing to the outer bark falling off 
in patches. 

spotted wild cat, a 

Zool. : Felis torquata, an Indian species, 
Shout eighteen inches long, the tail beiag 
about a foot more. It is gray, spotted with 
black, and the ears are tafted, Indicating a 
relationship with the Lynxes. 

spotted-wrasse, a 

Ichthy. : Labrus mixtus. [Red- wrasse.) 

spot -tSd-ness, s. [Eng. spotted; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being spotted. 

spot'-ter, s. [Eng. spot, v.: - er.l A secret 
agent, a spy, an informer. Specif.: One who 
is employed hy a raiiw&y company to keep 
secret tally of the number of passengers carried 
and fares received hy the conductors. 

Spot-tl-nSss, s. [Eng. spotty; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being spotty or marked 
with apote. 

of or 


spdt'-t; 

market 


, a. [Eng. spot; -y.) Full 
with spots ; spotted ; patchy. 


* spoilf-nge (age as ig), a. [Eng. spouts) ; 
•age.] The act of espousing ,* espousal. 

** Tb* glorioat spousage of the Lambe ."— Bale • 
Discourse on the Revelation, P. lib, Co. A 

* spous aile, i. [Spousal.] 

* spoils - al, * spous - all, * spous - ayl, 
spous -ail o, a. & a [A contract, of espousal 
(q.v.Xj 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to mar- 
riage ; nuptial, matrimonial, coonubial, bridal. 

" From them Aaterta sprung, a nymph renowned. 
And with the spousal lore of Peraea crowned." 

Cooke : Hesiod, 43X 

B. As subst. : Espousal, marriage, nuptials. 
(Generally used in the plural.) 

“ So be there ’twiit your kingdoms each * spousal .** 
ShaJcesp. : Henry V., T. 2. 

spollse, spowse, s. [O. Fr. espous , espoux, 
espouse; Fr. epoux, Spouse, from Lat. sponsus , 
fem. sponsa = one betrothed, a bridegroom, a 
bride, from sponsus, pa. par. of spondeo — to 
promise solemnly, to betroth.) [Sponsor.) 

* 1. A bridegroom. 

The archltrici™ cleplth the spouse, and selth to 
him, ech m*a eettith flritgood wyn, ’— Wycliffe : Jon U. 

2. One engaged or joined in wedlock ; a 
bride, a wife. ( Chaucer : C. T. t 15,612.) 

* spouse-bed, s. Marriage. 

“ Spouse- bed apotleea laws of Ood allow.** 
Sylvester: Eden, 

* spouse - breach, * spouse - breke, 

* spous-breeke, 5. Adaltery. 

" A fol woman In spousbreche hehuld rnder yi wyf. M 

Robert of Gloucester , p. 278. 

w spouse-hood, * spous hed, *. The 

marriage state. 

“ Ho the Kiaperonrea dogter In epousehed noma** 
Robert of Gloucester, p. u. 

• spoii^e, ®.t. [Spouse, «.] 

1. To marry, to wed, to espoaee. 

“ The spouse and the spoused here the formoot 
royce." Sen Jonson : Bpithalamion. 

2. To give in marriage. 

" Kytg William of Scotland did hi* doubter spouse 
To the orlo of Bouloyn." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. *ia 

sp<Si)f e -lSss, a. [Eng. spouse; -less.] Desti- 
tute of a apouee ; having no wife or husband ; 
unmarried, single, 

“ Tho spouseless Adriatic xnonrne her lord. - 

Rgron : Childe Harold, ir. 11. 

ess, * spous - esse, * spows - 
esse, s. [Eng. $pou$(e ); -«s.) A bride, a 
wife, a married woman. 

“Come thon aad I achsl ache we to thee the speutesse. 
the wyf of the tambe .' — Wy cliffs • Apocalips rxt 

spoilt, * spoute, * spowte, s. [Spout, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The discharging chute, ajutage, or tabular 
ventage of a vessel or machine whence lasnea 
the liquid or commlnated material; as, the 
epout of a pitcher, the issuing nozzle for the 
ground meal from the mill-atouea, &c. 

2. A pipe, a condait ; a pipe for conducting 
water, as from a roof. 

“ A* In spouts the awallow* build.** 

Longfellow : Nuremberg. 

3. A ahoot or lift ; apecif., the shoot or lift 
in a pawnbroker's shop ; hence, a pawnbroker's 
Shop, ro.) 

* i. A water-a pout. 

“ That dreadful spout. 

Which ahlpmea do the hurricauo calL" 

. Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida, r. 1 
IL Mining: 

1. A channel of the aame size as the air- 
head, driven from the air-head into the gate- 
road at intervale of abont fifteen yards, to keep 
the communication as forward ae possible. 

2. The chute which carries the eoai or ore 
from the waggon, and dumps it into a car or 
ahip. 

% Up the spout : At the pawnbroker's, in 
pawn ; pawned. (Slang.) 

spout-fish, s. 

Zool. : A fish or mollusc which aponts or 
equirts oat water; epee., several bivalves, 
as Solen, which do so on retiring to their holes. 

spout-hole, s. An orifice for the dis- 
charge of water. 

spout-plane, $. 

Carp. : A roand-aoled plane used in hollow- 
ing out ataff for spouting and troughs. 

spout-shell, *. 

Zool. : The genus Aporrhals (q.v.). 


Spoilt, v.t. & i. [According to Skeat, fot 
sprout, from 8w. sputa, spmja = to squirt, to 
epout ; sprvla = a squirt, a pipe ; Dan. sprude, 
sprutte — to apout, to apart; spraite = to 
squirt; Dut. spuiten = to spout, to squirt; 
svuit — a epout, a squirt ; Ger. spritzen, spriits- 
en, sprudeln = to apout, to aquirt ; Low Ger. 
sprutten, sputtem; lr. & GaeL sput - to apout. 
to aquirt.) ^ ^ 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To pour out in a jet, aad with 
some force ; to throw ont through a spout, 
pipe, or jet, ^ 

“Tho tbaud&uce of w*t«r that this monitrouj 
fl«h s P outed.'-p. Holland : Plinie, hk. lx., ch. ri. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To utter with pomposity ; to mouth 5 
to utter or deliver for effect ia the manner 
of a monthing orator. 

“ Whilo^ spouting the mo»t Intolerant rnhhUh that 
can be endured. —Daily Telegraph, Oct. 14, 1886. 

2. To pawn. (Slang.) 

" The dona are going to spout the college plate.**— J*. 
Hughes : Tom Broum at Oxford, ch. xxiv. 

B. Intransitive : 

I Literally: 

.1* To eject water from or as from a epout or 
pipe : as, A whale spouts. 

2. To issue with some force, as water or 
other liquid from a spout or narrow orifice: 
to apurt. 

’* w they are deeply wounded In a doeea placet, 
there wiU Inatantly gu»h ont aa many fouutaliuof 
blood, spouting to «. conaiderahle diatance."— Anson : 
Voyages, bk. IL, ch. i. 

IL Fig. : To make s speech, especially in a 
pompous manner. 

“Introduce him to spouting eluba or diapothw 
aocieti e«. " — Knox : Liberal Education, | 20. 

sp<Silt'-er, s. [Eng. spout, v. ; -er.] One who 
apouta ; one who makes speeches in a pompous 
manner ; a apeechifier ; a poor actor. 

“ The women** rlghU agitator, the platform spouter 
In pettlooata. —Daily Telegraph, Jan. 12, 188A 

spoilt -lhg, $. [Spout, v.] Pompous talk: 
speechifying. 

“ Listening to the mor* forcihle than poUte spout- 
ings of rabid ‘fair trader* * and fioclalieta." ' " 


Telegraph , Feb. 8. 188S. 

spoutless, 

no 


Daily 

Having 


Ut'-less, a. [Eng. spout; -less.) 
apout ; destitute of a apout. 

. " There the pitcher atand* 

A fragment, and the spoutless taa p- 1 there.** 

Cowper : Task, lr. 77 «. 

spr&oh'-le fle as ?1), aprio-kle, v.i. 

[ I cel. sprokla. ) To clamber, to struggle. 
(Scotch.) 

'* Sae far I spracMed np the brae.** 

Bums : On Meeting with Lord Doer. 

spr&ck, a. [Icel. spreekr, spaikr=. brisk, lively ; 
GaeL & Irish spraic- strength, vigour.) [Spbt. 1 
Spruce, sprightly, lively, animated. 

/ •nddenlr acquired all thla fine sprack 

featlrity and Jocularity/— Scott : Waver ley, ch. ililt 

sprAc'-kle, v.i . [Sprachle.] 

sprAg, v.t. [Sfbao (2), #.] To support with 
spraga. 

portion of It waa spragaed, but the flrat end, 
which wm four yarda io length, waa without one."— 
Colliery Guardian, No r. S. 1880, 

sprAg, a. [A corrupt, of sprack (q.v.).l Quick, 
lively, active. 

“A good sprag memo rj. m -Shakesp. ; Merry Wives 
Of ft iTioior, iv # L 

sprAg (1), s. [Cf. Icel. spraka = a small 
flounder.) 

1. A young salmon. (Prov.) 

2. A half-grown cod. (Prov.) 

sprAg (2), 8. rProb. allied to sprig (q.v.).! A 
hillet of wood; apecif., iu mines, a diagonal 
prop or stay for preventing the roof of a mias 
from sinking in. 

** Sprags and other article* were thrown under the 
wheel* without effect ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. U, 

sprAg'-ging, s. [Eng. sprag (2), a.; -ing.] 
Sprags collectively ; the fixing of aprags. 

“ He did not aay anything to the man about spraS* 
ging. —Morning Chronicle, Sept. 29, 1859. 

spraloh (ch guttural), s. [GaeL] 

L A cry, a shriek. 

2. A collection, a multitude : as, a spraich 
of children. (Scotch.) 

Spraloh (cA guttural), v.i. [Spraich, *.] 
cry, to shriek. 

spralo -kle, v.i. 


[Spraich, *.) 
[Sprackle.] 


f - ther: w6 > w8t< h5re > her, there; pine, pit, sure, sir, marine; go, p5t, 

or. wore, w?lt work, whd. son; mute, ofib, cure, pul to, our, rile, rtU; try, Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = is 4 u = kw. 
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fprain, v.t. [O. Fr. espreindre = to press, to 
wring, to strain (Fr. epreindrt), from Lat. ex- 
primo , from ex = ont, and premo = to presa.] 
To overstrain, as the muscles or ligaments of 
a joint, ao as to injure them, but without 
luxation or dislocation. 

" The tuddeo turn may itretch the ■welling vein. 

The cricking Joint unhinge, or ankle sprain. 

Gay ; Trivia. L I*. 

Sprain, a. [O. Fr. espreinie.] [Sprain, v.) A 
violent straining or twisting of the soft parts 
surrounding a joint, without dislocation, ft 
is generally attended with swelling and in* 
flaramation in the injured part. 

" I confessed I was in pain, *od thought It wu with 
some sprain *t teiujl*.”— Temple : Gout. 

spralnts, s. [O. Fr. espraintes (Fr. Ipreintes), 
Jit.=outpreasiugs, from espreindre — to squeeze 
out.] [Sprain, v.\ The dung of an otter. 

•* Scrambling over the rocki in »e&rch of spraiiUs* 
—Kingsley : Two Tear* Ago, ch. xviii. 

sprang, pret. of v. [Sprino, v.) 

Spr&n'-gle, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To wander, 
to spread irregularly, to sprawl. 

'* Over Its fence sprangles a sqa!ub vine in ungainly 
Joy .*— CornhiU Magazine, May, 1882. 

■pr&t (1), * Bprot, * sprott, * sprotte, s. 

[Dut. sprot; Low Oer. sprott; H. Ger. sprotte.] 

1. Ichthy. : Clupea sprattus ; a well-known 
British flsb, common on all the Atlantic 
coasts of Europe, extending to the Baltic and 
the western half of the Mediterranean. The 
length of those usually brought to market is 
about three inches ; but it is said to attain 
about double that length. Scales smooth aDd 
easily shed ; lower jaw prominent, oval patch 
of small teeth on tongue ; abdomen serrated 
behind as well as in front of ventral fln. The 
sprat is taken in large quantities, and, in some 
localities, the supply ao far exceeds the de- 
mand that they are spread on the ground for 
manure. In Scotland it is known as the 
Garvie or Garvle-herring. [Clupea.] 

* 2. A small piece of bed silver money. 
(Slang.) 

- Several Laacari were charged with passing * pro It. 
th* along term applied to tpuriou* fourpenny piece*, 
•ix peace*. and •hfiUnga .'’— Morning Chronicle, l)ec. 2, 
1857. 

sprat-day, s. A term popularly applied 
to 5Jov. 9, the first day dt sprat-selling tn the 
streets of London and other British cities. The 
season lasts about ten weeks. (Brewer.) 

•pr&t (2), * spreat, * aprett, * sprit, 
* Bprot, s. [A.S. spreot , sprit = a sprout.] 
Bot. : A name given to various rushes, as 
Jvncus lamprooarpus, J. acutifforus , and J. 
obtusifiorus ; specif., Juncus articulatus, which 
grows on marshy ground. It is used for fodder 
and for thatch. (Scotch.) 

sprat barley, s. 

Bot . : Ilordeum vulgare , which has very long 
awns. 

Bpr&t, v.i. [Sprat (1)» *•] To fish for sprats. 
"They will be afloat here and there In the wild 
weather, j pratting, hovelling, taking ont anchore to 
diatrewed veaaela .'— Daily Telegraph, Aug. 27, 1886. 

■prftt'-tle, v.i. [Sprawl, *.] To scramble. 
(Scotch.) 

Bpr&t'-tle, s. [Sprattle, v.] A scramble, a 
struggle, a sprawl. (Scotch.) 

Sprawl, * spraule, * sprall, v.i. [For 

S eattle, from Sw. sprattla — to sprawl ; Sw. 

ial spralla , sprala; Dan. sprcUte — to sprawl, 
to flounder ; Dut. spartden = to flutter, to 
leap, to wrestle ; lcel. spradhka = to sprawl.] 

1. To spread or stretch the body carelessly 
In a horizontal position ; to lie with the limbs 
■tretched out Dr straggling. 

" Hla voice frightened th© women, and yet they 
were glad to see him lie sprawling upon tho ground." 
— Buuyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. it 

8. To struggle in the agonies of death. 

** Grim in convuleiv© agon lea he sprawls* 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xxiL IS. 

3. To move with an awkward motion of the 
limbs when lying down ; to scramble. 

" Whereupon he began to sprall to th© other tide." 
^-Holinshed : Descript. Ireland, ch. IL 

4. To spread irregularly, as a plant, a vine 
or the like ; to spread ungracefully, as hand- 
writing. 

" Cull from th© hino the sprawling ■prig*.’’ 

Smart: The Hop-garden. 

6. To widen or open irregularly, as a body 
of cavalry. 


sprawl, s. [Sprawl, v.) 

1. The act or state of sprawling. 

2. A small twig or branch of a tr«« ; a spray. 
(Prov.) 

Bpr&wl'-er, s. [Eng. sprawl , v. ; -«r.] One 
who sprawls ; specif., a popular name for a 
British cuspidate moth, Petasia cassinea. 

spray (1), ‘spry, s. [Prob. allied to A.S. 
spregan — to pour ; lcel. spreena = a jet or 
spring of water ; spreena = to jet, to spurt out ; 
Norw. spreen = a jet of water.] 

1. Water flying or driven in small, fine 
drops or particles, as by the force of wind, 
the dashing of waves, from a waterfall, or the 
like. 

*• Th© spray of th© sea being lifted np to a greater 
height."— Coo*.* Second Voyage, bk. ii., ch. if. 

2. The vapour from au atomizer. 


10. To emit, to diffuse, to give out, as ema- 
nations or effluvia. 


11. To act and furnish with provisions : as, 
To spread a table. 

H Usually followed in most of its senaea by 
abroad, up, over , or some other preposition. 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To be extended in length and breadth in 
all directions ; to be expanded to a broader 
surface or extent ; to be extended or stretched 
out. 


" Her barbarous sons . . . spread 
Beneath Gibraltar to th© Lyblan sands. ■* 

Milton: P. L., L SM. 


2. To be propagated, published, circulated, 
or made known more extensively : as, A re- 
port spreads. 

3. To be propagated from one to another. 

"L«*t hi* infection spread further." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, UL 1. 


spray-instrument, s. 

Surg. : An atomizer (q.v.> 

Bpray (2), ». [Dan. sprag = a sprig, a spray ; 
Sw. dial, spragge , spragg = a spray.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

\. A small shoot or branch; a twig; the 
extremity of a branch. 

“ W© talk'd of change, of winter goo©. 

Of green leave* ou the hawthorn spray. 

Wordsworth : Mother s Return. 

2. The small branches of a tree collectively. 

3. A email branch of flowera, leaves, &c., 
worn by ladiea in tbs hair or on the dress. 

II. Founding : A set of castings attached 
hy their individual sprues to the main stem, 
occupying the runner and its branches by 
which the metal entered the mould and was 
ied to the various places to be filled. 

spray-drain, «. 

Agric. : A drain formed by burying the 
sprays of trees in the earth, which keep open 
a channel. Much used in grass lands. 

spray- work, s. A method of decoration 
in which apraya and ferns are fastened on the 
material to be treated, over which marking- 
ink, liquid Indian ink or aepia, ia sprinkled 
by means of a fine-briatled tooth-bruan dipped 
into tiie colouring matter, and then rubbed 
lightly to and fro across the large teeth of a 
dressing-comb. 

Bpray, v.t. [Spray (1). *-3 To let fall in the 
form of spray. (Annandale.) 


* spray'-e^, a. [Eng. spray (2), a. ; -ey.] Full 
of sprays or twigs ; laden with sprays or 
twigs. 

spr£ach'-er-$f (ch guttural), s. [Sprecherv.] 


spread, * sprede, *8prad (pa. t. *sprad, 
* spradde, spread, * spred, * spredds, pa. par. 
*sprad , spread, *sprea), v.t . & i. [A.S. spr&dan 
= to extend, to spread out ; cogn. with Dut. 
sprriden = to spread, to scatter ; Low Ger. 
spreden , spreen, sprein; Ger. spreiten; Dan. 
sprede ; Sw. sprida ; Sw. dial, sprita .] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To extend In length and breadth, or in 
breadth only ; to stretch or expand out to a 
broader suriace. (2 Samuel xxi. 10.) 

2. Td open, to unfurl ; to stretch or extend 
out. (Shakesp. : Much Ado, ii. 3.) 

*3. To scatter, to disperse; to cause to 
disperse. 

'• Wm aeoer In *11© hi* lyu© ther fudar© or© «o gljwl, 

Al* whan ho »uh hit *ons tuo, th© paien* force to 
spratL " Robert de Hrunne, p. 18. 

4. To scatter over a larger surface ; to strew. 

"The spreading of mucke, and miugHug with It tho 
mould oi a laud." — P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xviL, 
ch. ix. 

5. To cover by extending something over ; 
to overspread. (Isaiah xl. 19.) 

6. To extend over, to cover; to overspread . 


M Of plat© of golde a berdo ho had, 

Tho which© his hrest ail ouer spradd. 

Gower: C. A ., ▼. 


7. Td extend ; to shoot to a greater length 
in every direction ; to reach out, to put forth, 
to stretch out. (1 Kings viii. 54.) 

8. To divulge, to publish ; to cause to be 
more widely Dr extensively known, as news 
or fame ; to disseminate. (Matthew ix. 31.) 

"They, whoa deported, spread abroad hi* fame In 
»I1 that couu try, "—Matthew ix. 81. 

9. To propagate ; to cause to affect greater 
numbers. 

" Tho risk of spreading th© diwa*© hy tho agency of 
tho blood."— WeW, Feh. 12, 1887. 


% Things may spread in one direction, or at 
least without separation ; but they disperse in 
many directions, so as to destroy the con- 
tinuity of bodies. Between scatter and dis- 
perse there is no other difference than that 
one ia unmethodical and involuntary, the 
other systematic and intentional. To spread 
is the general, to expand and diffuse are parti- 
cular terms. To spread may be said of any- 
thing which occupies more space than it has 
done, whether by a direct separation Df its 
parts, or by an accession to the aubstanca; 
but to expand is to spread by means of sepa- 
rating or unfolding the parts. Evils spread, 
and reports spread; the mind expands, and 
prospects expand; knowledge diffuses itself 
or cheerfulness is diffused throughout the 
company. To spread ia to extend to an inde- 
finite width ; to circulate is to spread within a 
circle ; thus news spreads through a country ; 
but a story circulates in a village, or from 
house to house, or a report is circulated in the 
neighbourhood. Spread and circulate are the 
acts of persons or things ; propagate and dis- 
seminate are the acts of persons only. (CYa56.) 


Spread, s. [Spread, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of spreading ; the state of being 
spread ; extent, compass, diffusion, dissemi- 
nation ; as, the spread of koowledge. 


2. Expansion of parts. 

* No flower hath that kiod of spread that tho wood- 
hint huth."— Bacon: Hat. Hitt., i 878. 

3. A cloth used as a cover: as, a bed- 
spread. (Amer.) 

4. A table as spread and furnished with 
provisions ; hence, a feast. (Colloq.) 

" To Judge from the spread 
Oa the board, you'd have *aid 

That tho 4 partlo quarr^e' had like aldermen fed." 

JSarham : Ingoldtby legends : lord of Toulouse. 

II. Stock Exch.: The privilege uf demand- 
ing shares of stock at a certain price, or of 
delivering shares of stock at another price 
within a certain time agreed Dn. 


Bpread-eagle, v.t. To scatter and leave 
far behind. 

" Caltha spread-eagled her field a long way from 
home,"— Daily Chronicle , Oct 27, 1885. 


Bpread-eagle, s. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. Cookery: A fowl split open, broiled, and 
served with mushrooms. 

2. Her . : An eagle displayed, or an eagle 
having the wings and legs extended on each 
side of the body. [Displayed.] 

3. Skating: A figure somewhat resembling 
an Eagle Displayed [2.]. 

* B. As adj. : Pretentious, boastful, pom- 
pous, bombastic : as, a spread-eagle speech. 

spread-eagleism, s. 

1. The state of being boastful or bombastic. 

2. Sentiments or expressions characterized 
by boastfulness Dr extravagant language. 


prSad-er, s. [Eng. spread, v. ; -«r.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One wbD or that which spreads, extends, 
expands, or propagates. 

"If their child be oot ■nch * speed y spreader *nd 
hmocher. like the vine "- Reliquice Wottonianw, p. 77. 

2. One wlio divulgea, circulates, or diaae- 
minatea ; a disseminator. 

" The*© he designs for th© spreaders of hi* religion." 
—Sharp : Sermons, voL li.. *er. 8. 

II. Technically: 

1. Flax-manuf. : A machine in which the 


boll, cat, $ell, chorns, 5M11, ben<?h; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^lst, ph t 

-Clan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun ; -$ion, -$lon = zhhn. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shfts. -We, -die, Ac. — b$l, 9 
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spreading— spring 


afcricka of line, fresh from the heckle, and 
drawn out and comhined ao as to make a 
slivar, and eventually a rover, to be operated 
upon by the spinning-machine. 

2. A device for flattening and spreading the 
Jet from a hose- pipe. 

3. Vehicles : A atick which atretches spart 
tha enda of a chain to which the aingle-trees 
are attached. 

■pr£ad'-ing, pr, par. or a. [Spread, t?.J 
spreading-frame, a. [Drawing-frame.] 
spreading-furnace, i. 

Class. ; A heated chamber In which cracked 
cylinders of aheet-glass are laid in order to 
spread out into ahects. 

spreading-machine, a 

Cotton-man, .* A machine in which cotton la 
formed Into a continuous band ready for card- 
ing. 

spreading-oven, a. [FnATTENiNO-rtm- 

KACE.) 

spreading-plate, a. [Flattino- 

REABTH.) 

* spread -irig-ljf, adv. [Eng. spreading ; -ly.) 
lu a spreading manner, Increasingly. 

" The beet time* were svreadinglj infected."— Mil- 
ton : Reform, in England, bk. L 

spreagh (gh guttural), spreath, s. [Triah 
& Gael, spreidh = cattle.] Cattle ; hence, 
prey, booty. (Scotch.) 

” Ye had better stick to your auld tnule o* theft- 
boot, hlack-mxil, rpr*aiJh*. w ~£Scott : Hob Hoy, eh. xxiii. 

•preagh'-er-le, spreach'-er-jf, eprSch- 
cr-ie, 8prSch'-er-y (gh, ch guttural), a. 
[Spreaoh.] Cattle-lifting, prey-driving; Bmall 
spoil ; paltry booty of small articles. (Scotch.) 

** It la unspeakable the quantity of useless tprearfo 
wry which they hare collected on their march.'— 
Scott: WaserUy, ch. xli. 

spreat, a. [Sprat (2).] 

spreck'-led (led as eld), cu [Speckled.] 

Speckled, spotted. (Scotch.) 

spree, A. [Iriah spr* = n apark, flash of fire, 
animation, spirit; Gael, spmie = vigour, ex- 
ertion.) A merry frolic, especially a drunken 
frolic or bout ; a carousal. (Colloq.) 

spree, v.L [Spree, a.) To indulge In sprees. 

(Colloq.) 

" He waa always of the devil-may-care sort, fond of 
spreeing about and lively company."— DaUg Tele- 
graph. Nov. 16, 1866. 

* spreint, pa. par. or cu [Spsenoe.] 

* spr£n£e, v.t. [A.8. eprengan, sprenedn ; 
cogn. with Dut. sprenkelen = to aprinkla ; 
Ger. sprenkeln.] [Spbinkle, r.) To sprinkle, 
to scatter, to disperse. 

“ All th* ground with purple blond waa tprsnt/ 
Bpenser: F. Q.. IV. li. 18. 

Sprerig'-^L, s. [C. K. Sprengel (1766-1833), 
physician and professor of botany at Halle.] 
(See compound.) 

SprengeFs air-pump, a. [Air-pump.) 

* sprint, pa. par. or cu [Sprenoe.] 

* sprett, s. [Sprat (2).] 

* apreu-sld'-a-njr, a. [A corrupt, of Pence- 
danum (q.v.).J 

* sprew (ew as 6), *. [Sproo.J 
sprey, cu [Sprv.] Spruce, apry. (Prov.) 

sprig, # sprlgge, a. & a. [A.S. spree = a array, 
a twig (Somner); cogn. with Ice!, sprek'— & 
stick ; Low Ger. sprikk = a sprig, a twig ; 
Dan. sprag = a spray.] [Spray (2).j 
A. As substantive: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A rod for punishing children, ft stick. 

< P • Plovman , vi. 139.) 

2. A small ahoot, branch, or twig of a tree ; 
ft apray. (Thomson: Spring, 651.) 

3. A representation of a aprig or apray ; a 
small, isolated ornament of the nature of a 
branch, woven or printed on textile fabrics. 

4. An offshoot, a scion, a alip, a youth; 
generally used in disparagement : as, ft sprig 

f of nohility. 

* 5. A small hrad. 

6. A brad or triangular piece of tin plate to 


confine a pane of glass In a sash until tha 
putty dries. 

IL Naut. : An eyebolt with a barbed aliank. 

* B. As culj. : Smart, weli-trimined. 

“ He wear* hi* beard to sprig." 

Cotton: Burlcsjus upon liurUsqu*. p. 234. 

sprig-bolt, s. [Rag-bolt.] 

* sprig-crystal, *. (See extract) 

“ In perpendicular Assure*, crystal i* found In form 
of an bexangular column, adhering at one end to the 
■tone, and new the other lessening gradually, till it 
terminate* la a point: this ia exiled by lapidaries 
•prig or rock crystal/— Woodward. 

sprig, v.t. [Sprio, a.] 

1. To mark, ornament, or work with aprigs. 

“ He became the poweiwr of a certain bottle-green 
coat with bright buttons, «ud a sprigged astin waist- 
coat'— Da ilg Tslegrapk, Dee. 25 , i83t 

2. To drive sprigs Into. 

* sprig's#, a. [Eng. sprig, a. ; -y.] Full of 
or abouudiog witli aprigs or small branches. 

spright (gh allcut), s. [A corrupt spelling of 
sprite (q.v.).j 

* 1. A spirit, a shade, a soul ; an incor- 
poreal agent 

" And forth he cald out of deep* darknea dredd. 
Legion* of sprights / Bpenser : F. Q., L L.S 8 . 

t 2. An elf, goblin, or fairy ; s sprite. 

•* In likeness of a page appeared a spright/ 

Boole : Orlando Furioso, bk. ii. 

* 3. Power which give9 cheerfulness or 
courage ; spirit 

•* 8 ee. he gather* up hit tpright 
And begina to huut for life." 

Be cum. A Flet. : The Faithful Shepherdess, t v. L 

*4. Mood, disposition or condition of mind, 
temper. 

** Intending weariness with heavy spright/ 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece. IZ 1 . 

* 0 . An arrow. 

** We hare In use for sea-fight* abort arrow* called 
tpright*. without any other neads save wood sharp- 
ened : which were discharged out of musk etc, and 
wonld pierce through the sides of ships where a bullet 
would not '— Bacon : JBatural History. 


* spright (gh ailent), v.t. [Spkioht, #.) To 
haunt, as with a apright 

“lam tpright ed with a foot* 

Bhaketp. : Cymbeline, U. ft 

* spright'- ful (gh silent), cu [Eng. apright; 
-Jvl( 0-] 8prightly, lively, brisk, gay, nimble, 
vlgoroue. 

“ Venus, redress a wrong that’s doue 
By that young spright/ d hoy. thy sou * 

Cartwright : To Fentit. 

* Sprightf-ful-lJ (gh ailent), adv. [Eng. 
sprig fitful; -ly.) In a spright ful or sprightly 
manner ; briskly, vigorously, with spirit. 

" Norfolk, tirrightfuUu and bold, 

stays hut the ammuoua of the appellant’* trumpet 1 ’ 
Bhaketp . ; Richard II., L A 

* spright - ful nCss (gh ailent), i. [Eng. 

sprightful ; -Ttess.] I'he quality or state of 
being aprightful ; sprlghtlinesa, liveliness. 

* spright" lees (gh silent), cu [Eng. spright ; 
-feas.J Destitute of spirit or vivacity ; dnll, 
dispirited. 

_ ... ” Are yon grown 

Benumbed with fear, or virtu*'* tpright le u ooldT' 
Cowley. 

spright -11-n^ss (gh ailent), a. [Eng. sprightly; 
•ness.] The quality or atate of being sprightly ; 
liveliness, vivacity, gaiety, briskness. 

“ Youth ha* a tpright/ineu and fire to boast, 

That In the valley of decliue are I cot’* 

Cowper t Conversation, 6M. 

spright'-ljf (gh ailent), a. [Eng. spright; -Zy.] 

* 1. Having the qualities or appearance of 
a apright or spirit. 

“ With other sprightly shows of min* own kludred. 11 

Shukssp. : Cymbeline, v. 6, 

2. Lively, spirited, gay, brisk, nimble, 
animated, vivacious. 

“ The lyre rejoins th# sprightly lay.** 

Fops : Homer ; Odytsey L 6AX 

IT Uaed by Shakespeare adverbially : 

14 Address yourself to entertain them sprightly/ 
Bhaketp. : Winter’s Tale, iv. 4. 

Spring, * sprynge (pa. t. sprang , * sprong, 
* spronge, sprung, pa. par. * spronge. * spronge a, 
sprung, * sprungen), v.i. k t. TA.8. springan, 
sprincan (pa. t. sprang, spranc, pa. par. 
sprungen), cogn. with Dut. spr ingen (pa. t. 
sprang, pa. par. gesprongen ); IceL, springa = 
to burat, to aplit ; Sw. rpringa ; Dan. springe ; 
Ger. springe a ; Sw. sprang a — to cause to 
burst] 

A. Intransitive; 

1. To rise or come forth as ont of the 
ground ; to ahoot up, out, or forth ; to begin 


to appear ; to come to light or existence ; t« 
issue into sight or knowledge. (Usually ap- 
plied to any manner of growing, rising, or 
appearing, aa of a stream from ita source, a 
plant from aeed.) 

41 But othlre seed!* felden lu to »tooy pixel* . „ . and 
auoou Urtl sprungen up."— Wydiffe : ifatthsw x\\L 

2. To iaaue, to proceed ; to take or have 
origin or beginning, aa from parents, an- 
cestors, country, or tha like. 

*• What stock he springs of.' 

S folks* p. ; Coriolamu, IL A 

3. To result as from a cause, motive 
reason, principle, or the lika ; to originate. 

“ Whenc* springs thi* deep de*palr?" 

Bhaketp . ; A Usury r/„ Jii. *. 

4. To leap, to bound, to jump. 

" Away he Springs." Shahesp. : r<mut A Adonis, 2*8. 

5. To start up or rise suddenly, as from a 
covert, Ac. 

"A covey of partridge* springing lu our front, put 
our infantry In disorder.'^ ’—Addison. 

6. To fly back, to atsrt, aa a bow when bent 
springs back by its elasticity. 

7. To ahoot; to issue suddenly and with 
violence. 


** Then shook the sacred shrlae. and sudden light 
Sprung thro* the vnulted roof, and made the tempi* 
bright' Drydsn ; Palamon A droits, lit 266. 

• 8. To thrive, to grow. 

“.What make* all this hut Jupiter the king, 

At aho*e oouimaud we peri*h and we spring f m 
Dr s den : Palamon A Jrcits, lit 1,082. 

9. To warp; to become warped or bent 
.from a straight or plane surface, a3 timber in 
seasoning. 

B. Transitive : 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. To canae to start or rise suddenly; to 
start or rouse, sa game. 


„ „ ** The too much pral** . . . 

Could not hut spring up blu*he* in my cheeks.* 
Massinger : Pari, of Love, v. L 


2. To cause to explode or ‘burst ; to dia 
charge. 


Our miner* discovered several of the enemies’ 
mines, who have sprung divers others which did little 
execution. '“Tatter. 


3. To cause to open : as, To spring a leak. 

4. To crack ; to bend or strain, so as to 
crack or aplit. 

“ The OeuesU has broken her bowsprit off short . . , 
If she has not also sprung her topmast .”— Daily Tslo- 
graph, bept. 10, 1885. 

5. To cause to clone suddenly, or come to- 
gether violently, aa the parts of an instrument 
which are acted upon by & spring : as. To 
spring a trap. 


6. To bend by force, sa something atiff or 
strong ; to insert, as s beam in a place too 
short for it, by bendiDg it ao aa to bring the 
ends nearer together, and allowing it to 
straighten when in place. (Usually with in : 
as, To spring in a alat or bar.) (Goodrich.) 

* 7. To leap over ; to jump ; to pasa by 
leaping. 


“To spring the fence; to reio th* prancing steed.* 
Thomson. 

IL Arch. : To commence from sn abutment 
or pier : os, To spring an arch. 

IT (1) To spring a butt : 

Naut. : To loosen the end of a plank in a 
ahip’a bottom. 


(2) To spring at : To leap towards ; to at- 
tempt to aeize with a spring. 

(3) J’o spring forth : To leap oat ; to rush out 

(4) To spring in : To rush in ; to enter with 
ft leap or in haate. 


(5) To spring on (or upon) : 

(a) LU. : To leap on or upon ; to rush on 
hastily and violently. 

(b) Fig.: To produce quickly or unex- 
pectedly. 

” Such a man is not likely to spring ujxm hi* asso. 
elate* and allies* scheme of English surrender U Irish 
demands.'— Dotty Telegraph, Nov. 21, 1865. 

(6) To spring the luff: 

Naut. : To yield to the helm, and aail nearer 
to the wind than before. (Said of a ship.) 


spring, * spryng, * sprynge, «. [Spbino,*.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A leap, a bonod ; a audden effort or 
struggle. 

“ A very hunter did I rush 
Upon tho prey : with lesps end iprfnw.* 

Wordsworth 1 To a Butterfly. 

2. A flying back ; tha reaiatance of a body 
recovering its former atate by Its elastic 
power : as, the spring of a bow. 


^to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, air, marine ; go, p6t; 
or. wore, wq!£ work, whd, son ; mate, ciib, cure, unite, cur, riile, fall ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 


spring 
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S. Elastic power or force ; elasticity. 

“ Io adult persona, when the flhrea cannot any more 
yield, they must break, or lose their spring .**— A r- 
buthnot. 

4. An elastic substance of any kind, having 
the power of recovering, by its elasticity, ita 
natural state, after being bent or otherwise 
forced, interposed between two objects, in 
order to impart or check motion or per* 
mit them to yield relatively to each other. 
Springs are made of various materials, as 
India-rubber, strips or wire of eteel coiled 
spirally, eteel rods or plates, &c., and are 
used for many purposes : as, for diminishing 
concussion in carriages, for motive power, 
acting through the tendency of a metallic 
coil to unwind itself, as in clocks and watches ; 
to measure weight and other forces as in the 
epriog-balance, &c. Springs of coiled wire 
are much nsed for balances, for chair end sofa 
cushions and backs, mattresses, and in vari- 
ous other domestic applications where no 
great amonnt of strength is required. 

“The tvring must be made of good steel, well tem- 
pered; and toe wider tho two end* of th« tpring 
stand asunder, tho milder It throws tho chape of the 
Vice opeu.'— Moxon : Mechanical ExercUet. 

5. Any active power ; that by which action 
or motion is produced or propagated, 

** Nature is the same! aud man 1* tha same, has the 
Mme affection* and passion*, aud the Mine springs 
that give them motion."— Rymer. 

6. In the same sense aa II. 2. 

t Often used adjectively, as spring-water. 

7. Any source . of supply ; source, origin ; 
that from which anything springs or is de- 
rived ; a source of supply. 

“ Philosophy and tcience, and tha tpringt 
Of wonder, and the wisdom of the world." 

Byron : Manfrtd, L 1, 

8. One of the four seasons of tha year; that 
season in which plants begin to spring and 
vegetate ; the vernal season. In the northern 
hemisphere the epring season begins about 
March 21, when the sun enters the sign of 
Aries, and ends about June 22, at the tims of 
the summer solstice. Popularly, however, 
epring is considered to begin w ith March and 
end with May. 

“ Spring li her* with l«af and graM.” 

Tennyson : The Win dose, 12$. 

9. Hence, the beginning or freshest part of 
any state or time ; the eariy part. 

** Our love was new, and then but In th c spring. 9 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 102. 

10. A yonng ehoot, a bud. 

•* Where the new tpring flrut nhooteth forth."— P. 
JETolIand : Plinit, hk. xviL, ch. xti. 


11. A plant, a young tree ; also a grove of 
trees ; a small sbrubbery. 

“ In yonder tpring of ro*«*." MHton : P. L.. ix. *16. 

12. Specifically applied to a white thorn. 
(Pror.) 

** They ore commonly erected upon th* top of aaw 
bank#, untii the tpring hiu grown strong enough to 
protect if— Field, Jau. 2*, 1886. 

*13. A youth, a sprlogal. 

** The one hi* bow and *haft*, the other tpring 
A burning teed about hi* head did move.” 

Spenser: Muiapotmos. 

•14. A race, a family. 

15. A flock (of teal). 

“ Presently eurprbing a spring of teal with good 
affects on our b*g . —Daily Tslegraph, Deo. 26, 1885. 

* 16. That which causes one to spring ; spe- 
cifically, a lively, quick, and cheerful tuns. 

** He play'd a tpring and danc’d It round 
Below tho gallows-tree." 

Burns: McPherson's Farewell. 

II. Technically: 

1. Nautical: 

* (1) A leak ; the starting of a plank ; an 
opening in a seam. 

“ Where her tpringt are, her leak* and how to stop 
’em." Ben Jonson: CatUins. iil. 1. 


(2) A crack in a mast or yard, rnnning 
Obliquely or transversely. 

(3) A rope or hawser passed from the stem 
Of a ship and made fast to the cable on the 
anchor from tha bow, by which she Is riding. 
The object is to bring the broadside to bear in 
any direction. 

(4) A check on a cable while unehackling it. 

(5) A rope extending diagonally from tha 
•tern nf one ship to the head of another, to 
make one ship sheei off to a greater distance. 

2. Phys. Geog . dt Geol. : An overflow of water 
or other liquid. When ratn falls on a porous 
•oil it is rapidly absorbed, the surface of the 
■oil being soon again dry. Meanwhile, the 
water has percolated downwards till it has, 
at a greater or less depth, been intercepted 
by an impervious stratum, where it gradually 


forms a reservoir. It then presses with great 
force laterally, and a aystsin of subterranean 
drainage is established. If the impervious 
stratum be some distance up a hillside, tha 
water finds its way out, not, however, all 
along the stratum, for the existence of rents, 
fissures, and inequalities confines it to a few 
spots. If the reservoir be. beneath a plain, 
and a boring to it be made, it will come to 
or above the surface as an Artesian well 
(q.v.) which is akin to a spring. Springs are 
of two kinds, land and perennial springs, the 
former existing where there is a porous soil 
with an impervious subsoil, the latter deriving 
their waters from deeper sources. Perennial 
springs include thermal springs and geysers. 
[lNTERM.irTENT-8PRiNO.] Sometimes springs 
contain much earthy material : thus there are 
Calcareous, sulphureous »od gypseous, sili- 
ceous, ferruginous, saline, carbonated, and 
petrol earn springs. They are then called 
mineral springs, 

1 (1) Spring of pork: The lower part of the 
forequarter, which is divided from the neck 
and has the leg and foot without the shoulder. 
(Beaum. dt Pitt. : Prophetess .) 

* (2) Spring <\f the day : The dawn, dawning. 

“ About the spring of the day, Siunual called Saul to 
the top of the bouse."— 1 Samuel ix. 26. 

spring-back, a. 

Bookbinding: A mode of binding in which 
a spring in the back throws up tha folded 
edge so aa to make the leaves lie nat. 

spring-balance, #. A balance in which 
the weight of an object is determined from 
the tension or compression of a spring pro- 
vided with an index and scale. In the ordinary 
form (a) the spring is spiral and Inclosed in a 
cylindrical box, at 
whose upper end is a 
suspending ring. The 
book from which the 
object to be weighed 
ia suspended is con- 
nected by a rod to s 
piston above the 
spring, so that the 
weight ha9 the effect of 
condensing the spring, 
a finger on the rod 
projecting through a 8PRWO-BALAKCBS. 
long slot in the case 

and indicating the weight upon a graduated 
and numbered scale. Another (b) is In the 
form of the letter C, the upper end being sus- 
pended by a ring, and the lower end affording 
attachment for the hook whereby the object is 
suspended. As the bow opens $ finger traversee 
a graduated arc and registers the weight. 

Spring-balance valve : 

Steam: A spiral spring weighing-balance, 
with an index and pointer attached to the 
end of the lever, by which the pressure upon 
tha safsty-valve ia adjusted. 

spring-beam, a. 

1. Shipbuilding: The fore-and-aft timber 
uniting the outer ends of the paddle-box 
beams. [Sponsor.] 

2. Mach. : An elastic bar at the top of a tilt- 
hammer, mortising-machine, or jig-saw, to 
accelerate the fall or givs the return motion, 
es the case may be. 

3. Carp. : A beam stretching across a barn 
without a central support, so as to leave the 
two bents of the barn-floor free for various usss. 



spring-oart, a. A light cartmonnted on 

spriugs. 

spring-coupling, *. A connecting de- 
vice between cars, for attaching the draft- 
team to street- cars, &c. 

spring-crocus, #. 

Bot . : Crocus vemu3 t which flowers in spring. 
[Crocus.] 

spring-faucet, #. A faucet which ie 
closed by a spring when the opening force is 
withdrawn. 


spring-feed, *. Herbage produced in 
tbe spring. 

spring-forelock, #. A cotter-key whose 
entering end springs apart to keep it from 
accidentally withdrawing. 

* spring-garden, $. A garden where 
concealed springs are made to apout jets of 
water upon the visitors. 


spring-grass, t. 

Bot. : Anthoxanthum odoratum , and the 
genus Anthoxanthum. [VEnNAL-ORAse.] 

spring-gun, e. A gun which is fired by 
the stumbling of a trespasser upon it or 
agsinst a wire connected with the trigger. 
They were formerly eet in plantations aud 
preserves. 

■■ At th*t time no *t*tute had been pM*ed making 
the use ct spring- guns a leg*l offence."— Motet m 
Queries, M*rch 19, 1887, p. 22L 

spring haas, *. 

Zcol. : Ths Dutch name for the Jumping 
Hare (q.v). Uaed also by settlers at the Cape. 


spring-halt, #. Ths same as String- 
halt (q.v.). 

“Springhalt reigned »mong*t them.” 

Shaketp. : Henry VI IT., JL *. 

spring-head, <. 

1. The head or aource of a epring ; hence, A 
fountain, source, or origin. ( Lit. & Fig.) 


“ Th* spring-head of charity .”— Atterbury : Sermons, 
toL L, *er. 2. 


2. A box, clutch, or connection at the point 
of contact of tha onter [ends of an elliptio 
spring. 

* Spring-headed, a. Having liead9 that 
apout or spring afresh. 

“ Spring-headed hydree ; »od *e*-*hooldring whales." 

Spenser : P. Q., II. xli. 28. 

spring-hinge, a. A hinge provided with 
a spring to shut it after the door to which it 
is attached 19 opened. 


spring-hook, t. 

Steaming. : One of tbe hooks fixing the 
driving-wheel spring to tha frame of a loco- 
motive engine. 

spring-latch, i. A latch that snaps into 
the keeper after yielding to the pressure 
against it. 

Spring-line, #. Ia a pontoon-bridge, a 
line passing diagonally from one pontoon to 
another. 


spring-lock, «. 

Locksmith. : A lock in which the bolt alipa 
back when the catch or ha3p ia applied, and 
returns by a spring to engage the hasp, catch, 
or staple. 

spring-mattress, «, A mattresa having 
metallic springs beueath the hair or mos« 
filling. 


spring-beauty, a. 

Bot. : An American name for the genue Clay- 
ton ia, 

spring-beetle, *. [Click-beetle.] 

spring-bsll, a 

Bot. : Sisyrinchium grandijlorum. 

spring-block, a. 

Naut. : A common block or dead-eye con- 
nected to a ring-bolt by a spiral spring. It 
is attached to the sheets, so aa to give a cer- 
tain amount of elasticity and assist tha vessel 
in sailing. 

spring-board, #. An elastic board nsed 
in vaulting. 

spring-bok, spring-boo,’#. [Sprino- 

BOX.] 

Spring-box, #. The barrel containing 
the spring in any piece of mechanism. 

sprlng-carrlago, *. A wheeled carriage 
mounted on springs. 


spring-pin, #. 

Locomotive : A rod between the springs and 
axle-boxes, to regulate the pressure on the 
axles. 

spring-punch, #. A punch having a 
spring to retract the plunger after the blow or 
the pressure. 

spring-rye, #. Eye that is sown ia the 
spring. 

spring - searcher, #. [Searcher, #., 

II. 1.1 

spring-stay, #. 

Naut. : A preventer stay, used to aaaist a 
principal stay. 

spring-tails, s. pi. 

Entom. : The CoUerabola (q.v.). 

spring take-up, #. 

Knitting: An elastic finger, fixed to the 
needle- carrier, to take up tha alack yarn at 
the end of each stroke. 


boa, b^; p<fat, cat, 96II, chorus, jliin, bench; go, gam; thin, this; sin, a?; expsot, ^snophon, eylst. -ttg. 

•don, -tlan = sti^n. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -flon =s shfln . -cions, -tlous, -slous = shus. -Me, -die, Ac. — bcl. <W* 
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epringal— sprit 


spring-tide, *. 

1. The time or season of spring ; spring- 
time. 

2. (PI.): The tidea at the tima of tha new 
and full moon. At thesa times the aun and 
moon are In a etraight lina with the earth, 
and their Joint effect in raising the water of 
tha ocean is at a maximum, aod the tidea ara 
consequently the highest. (Brands £ Cox.) 

*' Ai the springdides, with heavy aplash. 

From the cliffs invading dash." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, v. 24. 

spring-time, s. The time or season of 
spring ; spring. 

* In spring-time, when the inn with Tinrui ride*.* 

, , Milton: P. U, i. 769. 

spring-tool, «. 

Glass ; The light tongs of the glass-blower, 
Whereby handles and light objects are grasped. 

spring-trap, * . 

1. A trap whosa falling bar or door ia 
operated by a spring as aooo as the detent is 
released by any animal tampering with the 
bait. 

2. A form of steam- trap, 
spring-nsher, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Hybemia 
ieucophearia. The female is apterous. 

spring-valve, t. A valve which ia held 
to its seat by a spring, except as temporarily 
depressed hy the hand to allow the flow of 
water. 

spring- water, s. Water issuing from a 
spring, as distinguished from rain-water, river- 
water, &c. 

spring-wheat, s. A species of wheat to 
be aown in the spring. 

• sprin'-gal 0), * sprin'-gsdl (l), • sprin- 
gald (l), s. [Prob. from spring , and aid — 
old.] A youth ; an activa yonng man. 

“ Then came two springals of full tender ye&rea.” 
apenter: F. Q.. Y. x. 6. 

• sprin'-gal (2), * spriri'-gall (2), * sprih- 
gal (2), ». (O. Fr. espringale.] 

Old 1 Far; An ancient form of military 
weapon for hurling atonea, arrows, pieces of 
Iron, &c. 

“ And this caste!] was eet betweoe the tonne and the 
se. and waa well lortyfled with springalles, bom bard ea, 
booe*. and other artillery."— Berners: Froissart; 
Crony vie, rol. L, ch. cxlir. 

spring -bdk, s. [Eng. spring, and Dut. boc 
= a buck, a goat. (See extract.)] 

Zool. : Antilope euchore, an antelope exceed- 
ingly common ia South Africa. It Is about 
thirty inches high, the horns lyrate, very 
amall in the female; colour yellowish duo, 
white beneath. Two curioua folda of akin 
ascend from the root of the tail, and terminate 
near the middle of the back ; they are usually 
closed, but open out when the animal ia in 
rapid motion, and disclose a large triangular 
white apace, which is otherwise concealed. 

“The Bpringbok derives It* name from the prodigious 
leaps which It takes either when elsrmed or jo play, 
often to the height of seven feet, and sometimes of 
twelve or thirteen feet."— Cfuimbers' Cyclop., ix. 64. 

Springe, v.t. [Cf. Dut. spring-net — a bird- 
net ; Ger. sprinkel = a apringe.] [Spring, t?.] 
To catqh in a springe ; to ensnare. 

“ Wboee weight falls ou our heads and buries us, 

We springe our selves, we sink lu our own bogs." 

Beaum. k Flet. : Prophetess, ir. $. 

Springe, * sprlndge, s. [Springe, v.] a 
noose, a gin ; a snare for catchiag birds. 

** As • woodcock to my own springe. Osric : 

I am Justly kill'd with mine own treachery." 

Bhaketp. : Hamlet, v. 1 

•pring'-er, t. (Eng. spring ; -er.\ 

* L Ordinary Language : 

I. Ona who or that which springs ; one who 
Springs or rousea game. 

* 2. A young plant. 

* The young meu and maidens ... cut down aud 
•poll young springers to dresa up their May. booth*.’— 
Evelyn : Sylva, hk. v n | 4. 

3. A name given to various animals : as, 

(1) [Spaniel, A. ]. (1)]. 

(2) The springbok (q.v.). 

(3) The grampus. 

(4) A young salmon. 

188«. A niCC fprtr, * 7 * r wei * Wn * ’-Field, Jan. 2*. 

II. Technically : 

1, Architecture: 

(1) The impost or place where the vertical 


support to an arch terminatea and the curve 
of tha arch begin a. 

(2) A lower vonsaoir of an arch. [Voussojr.] 

(3) Tha rib of a groined roof. 

(4) The bottom atona of the coping of m 
gable. 

2. Bot. : A variety of Agaricus arvensis 
suitable for pickling. 

* epring'-gold, *. [Sprinoal (1>] 
spririg'-l ness, s. [Eng. springy; -ness . ] 

1. The quality or state of being apringy ; 
elasticity. 

" A springiness, a vitality. an elasticity. *nd an exhl. 
larative property In the air which Is only equalled hy 
that of Athens." — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 15, 1862. 

2. Tha state of abounding with springs; 
wetness, apongineas, aa of land. 

spring'-Ing, pr. par. f a., & s. [Sprino, r.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (Sea the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ord. Lang . ; Rising or shooting np ; leap- 
ing, proceeding, rousing. 

“ The springing trout lies still." 

Scott : Lady of fA# 

Lake, rC 15. 

n. Her. : A term applied 
to beasta of chase in the 
same aensa as salient to 
beasts of prey. Alan ap- 
plied to fiah when placed 
in bend. 

C. As substantive : 



SPRINO INO. 


1. The act, state, or process of issuing, 
leaping, arising, or proceeding. 

" The eondry germination* and tpringing np of the 
work* cl righteommeaa in hiau’-Mort : Moral Cah. 
bala , pt ir., eh. iL 

• 2. Growth, increase. 

M Thou mekeet it *oft with thowers ; thoa bleaaeat 
the springing thereof .“—Psalm txv. 10. 

springing-couree, s. 

Arch. : Tha horizontal course of atones from 
which an arch aprings or rises. 

springing-line, a. 

Arch. : The line from which an arch rises, 
springing-use, s. 

Law : A contingent use. 

• sprin'-gle, s. [A dimin. from springe 
(q.v.XJ A sprioge, a noose, a anare. 

“ Almoat enerie hedge *emeth lor * roede and euerie 
plaahoote tor s pringles to take them."— Uar#w ; Survey 
of Cornwall, loi. 25. 

\ spring -less, a. [Eag. spring ; -less.} Des- 
titute of aprings or wells. 

"In that ail but springUss country."— Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. 5 S. 

t spring' -let, a. [Eng. spring ; dimin. stiff. 
-let.] A little spring, a amall stream. 

" But yet from out the little hill 
Oozee the slender springlet itili." 

Scott : Marmion, ri. *?. 
spxing'-^, a. [Eng. spring; -y .] 

1. Having elasticity like a spring ; elastic. 

ani ' 1, 0r tpH " n ***'-**•■• 

2. Accompanied or characterized by springi- 
ness ; light. 

" One of the candidate* walked with a ttne springy 
action, and be w*» theu elected.’*— St. James's Gazette. 
Jan. 14, 1666. 

3. Full of, or abounding with aprings ; wet, 
apongy. 

•'Where the aandy or gravelly land* are springy or 
wet, rather inarl them for gnu* than oorn.’* — Morti- 
mer ; Husbandry . 

* sprlnk, * sprinck, i. [Sprinkle, r.] A 
aprlnkle, a stain. 

M By sprinck of *pot distaynde.* 

Howell : Arbor of Smitit. 

sprin-kle, • epren-kle, # spren-kel- 
yn* * spren-kyU, * sprino-kle, v.t. & i. 
[A frequent, from Mid. Eng. sprenge (q.v.); 
Dut. sprenkelen — to sprinkla ; Ger. sprenkeln 
= to apeckle, to apot.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Tn scatter in amall drop* or particles ; to 
ecatter or atrew in fine separate particles. 

"They present; a green h ranch, and tprinklt water 
jith the hand over the head.'— Coot; Second Voyagt. 
bk. ill., ch. liL 

2. To beaprlnkle, to beatrew. 

“ Sprinkling, a* be pasa'd, the sands with gore." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xilL 66L 

• 3. To wash, to cleanse. 

M Having our hearts sprinkled from an evil oon* 
Science. "—Hebrews x. 22. 


B. Intransitive : 

L To perform tha act of scattering a liquid 
or any fine aubataoca in amall particles. 

2. To rain in fins drops, or with drops fall. 
i^infrequenUy: as, Tt began to sprinkle. 

* 3. To fly in amall drops or particles, 
sprin-kle, * eprinc-kle, s. [Sprinkle, v.) 

1. A nteasil to sprinkle witb, a sprinkler ; 
as a ioose brush for sprinkling holy water: a 
holy water sprinkler. 

“ 8he [Hope] always smyld, and In her hand did hold 
, An holy water sprincklc, dipt in deow." 

Spenser : P. Q., III. xiL 11 

2, A email quantity scattered, a sprinkling. 

* 3. A tinkling sound, a tinkle. 

eprink'-ler, s. [Eng. sprinkl(e); -er.) One 
who or that which sprinkles. 

Bprlnk'-lxrig, pr. par., a., & s. [Sprinkle, «.) 
A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Tha act of scattering in email drops or 
particles. 

“ Your uncleanly unctions, your crosslugs, rreep- 
inga, ^uaings, sprinklings, Ac ”~Bp. Hall; Decad. L 
Ep. L 

2. A amall quantity falling in separate 
drops or particles, or comiog infrequently: 
as, a sprinkling of rain. 

3. A amall or a moderate number distri- 
buted or scattered, as though sprinkled about. 

“ Within these limit* there are sprinklings of vari- 
ous nAtioimlitie *."— Daily Telegraph, Nor. 20, 1885. 

* sprint, pa. par. or a. [Spreint.] 

sprint, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] A short race 
run at fuii speed. 

“A strong wind prevailed each day, which, blowing 
down the straight, greatly interfered with the runner* 
in the sprints.’— Field, Feh. IS, 1S87. 

sprint-race, s. Tha sama aa SFRiNT(q.v.). 

sprint-runner, «. One who runs aprint- 
racea ; a sprinter. 

" A sprint-runner and football-player Is ruined for 
hfe hy s^cidect, over-training, and over-exertion."— 
Daily Telegraph, Feh. 2L 1887. 

sprint'-cr, s. [Eng. sprint ; -er.] The same 
as Sprint-runner (q.v.). 

“ The master, who was well-known In the service as 
Feh ^ ^2*T88‘! ,p,:<n<#r, 14 * g00d ** rimmer '’'— FieW, 

sprit, v.t. & i. [A variant of spirt or spurt , 
v. (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To throw ont with force from 
a narrow orifice ; to spurt out. 

B. Intrans. : To sprout, to bud, to germi- 
nate, as barley steeped for malt. 

sprit (l), 9. (Sprit, v.) A ahoot, a sprout. 

“ The barley, after it bs* been couched four days, 
will a weat a little, and show the chit or sprit at the 
root-end of the corn .’ — Mortimer : Husbandry. 

sprit (2), * spret, * spreot, *. [A.s. 

spreot = a pole, orig. a sprout, from spredtan 
= to sprout (q.v.) ; Dut. spriet = a sprit ; 
Dan. sprod. Sprit aud sprout are doublets.] 
Nautical : 

1. A diagonal apar which raiaea the peak of 
a boat’s sail, the lower end resting in a becket 
called the Snotter. It aervea instead of a gaft 

2. A bowsprit (q.v.). 

sprit-sail, a. 

Nautical : 

1. A four-cornered sail bent to the mast at 
its weather-leech, and haviog its peak ex- 
tended by a aprit. It ia a common form of 
sail for boats. 

2. A sail aet on tha bowsprit. 

Sprit-sail barge ; 

Naut. : (See extract). 

"For inatanco. there ia the well-known spritsmik 
barge, avuiei with * mainsell that *eta on • aprit. . . . 
The inalnwil of a sprit-sail barge ia b railed up when 
taken in. and one meet be careful that ahe has brail# 
in talking to aailors about her ."—Daily Telegraph. 
Oct. 27. 1885. 

Sprit-sail yard : 

Naut . : A spar, occasionally used, crossing 
below the bowsprit a littla abaft of the 
dolphin-atrikar, aod uaed for seeming the 
rigging of the jib-boom and flying jib-boom. 

A ]>air of spara pointing obliqueiy downward 
at opposits aides of tha bowsprit are some- 
times nsed instead of the aprit-saii yard. 
These are known aa sprit-sail gaffs. 


I&te, £ it, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; 
or, wore, W9l£ work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, role, ftiU; try. 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw* 


sprite— spumid 
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sprite, * sprit (3), * spryte, *. [Fr. esprit 
= spirit, from Lat. spiritum, accus. of 
•piritus.) [Spirit.] 


* L Spirit, life. 

"Ysld ap the sprits with wound* *o cruelly." 

Surrey : Virgile ; jBneu iL 


S. A spirit, an elf, a fairy. 


*sprite'-ful, * sprite' -ful-ljr, Ac. [Sfrioht- 

FUL, SPRIOHTFULLY, &C.J 


* sprit-ing, * spryt-ing, «. [Spiriting.] 

Sprock'-et, g. A motor wheel having cog- 
like projections from its periphery, designed to 
act upon the links of a driving chain. Also, 
one of such projections. 


Sprocket-wheel, s. A wheel having 
sprockets. [Rag-wheel.] 


■prod, a. [Gael, gprodh; Irish sprath- a 
sprat.] A salmon in its second year. ( Prov .) 


* sprang, pret. o/v. [Spring, v.] 

■proo, sprew (ew as 6), sprue, *. [Dufc. 

tprauWy sprww .] 

Pathol. : Thrush. (Scotch.) 


■prot, s. [The same word as sprout.) [Sprat 
( 2), «.] A kind of rush. (Scotch.) 


■protit, * sprut, * sprute, v.i. [O. Fr. 

spruta; Low Ger. spruten, sprotten ; Dut. 
spruiten ; Ger. spriessen ; I cel. spretta = to 
spurt or spont out water, to sprout (pa. t. 
spratt, pi. sprut tu, pa. par. sprotinn); A.S. 
spredtan (pa. t. spredt, pa. par. sproten) = to 
sprout. Allied to sprit , sprat, spurt, sputter, 
spluttzr, and a doublet of spout (q.v.).] 

1. To shoot, as the seed of a plant; to 
germinate; to begin to grow; to put out 
shoots. 

*• They are no other than bade sprouting fourth."— 
P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvii., cb. xxL 

* 2. To shoot into ramifications. 

‘•Vitriol 1* apt to sprout with moisture.*— Bacon. 

3. To grow, like the shoots of plants : as, A 
deer's horns sprout. 

* 4. To proceed, to shoot. 

•• The heartiest gratitude . . . sprouts originally from 
the earthy principle of *elf- interest ."— Starch : Light 
of Nature, vol. i., pt. It, cb. xxiii. 


■profit, s. [Cut. spruit ; Icel. sproti; Ger. 
spross.] [Sprout, v.] 

1. The shoot or bud of a plant ; a shoot 
from the seed, or from the stump, or from the 
root of a plant or tree, or from the end of a 
hranch. 

'•To thi* kid, taken oat of the womb, were brought 
In the tender sprouts of *hrube ; and, after it had 
tasted. It began to eat of *uch a* are the usual food of 
goats. — /?ay .* On the Creation. 

2. (PI): Brussels sprouts (q.v.). 

3. (PI .) : A bunch of twigs. (Amer.) 

Sprite, a. & s. [For Spruce (leather) = 
Prussian (leather). To dress sprucely, was to 
dress after the Prussian manner. (Sfceaf.)] 

A. A* adjective : 

* I. Brisk, dashing, sprightly. 

•* Now my spruce companions.’— SAcifcejp. .* Taming 
if the Shrew, iv. L 

* 2. Trim, neat. (Milton.) 

3. Dandified ; neat without elegance or 
dignity. 

•'In so neat and spruce array.' 

Beaumont : Remedie of Love. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ordinary Language : 

* I. The same as Spruce-leather (q.v.). 

2. The same as Spruce-beer (q.v.). 

II. Bot. : The same as Spruce-fir (q.v.). 


spruce -beer, «. A fermented liquor 
made from the leaves and small branches of 
the spruce-fir, or from the essence of spruce, 
boiled with sugar or molasses, and fermented 
with yeast. It is useful as an anti-scorbutic. 

spruce-fir, a. 

Bat. : A popular name for many species of 
the genus Abies (q.v.), specif. Abies excelsa, a 
fine evergreen which sometimes reaches a 
height of 150 feet, with a straight, though 
not very thick trunk, and a regular pyramidal 
form. Leaves scattered equally round the 
twigs ; four-cornered, mucronate, dull green ; 
cones cylindrical, pendulous, with blunt, sinu- 
ate, slightly toothed scales. It is a native 
of the north of Germany and Norway, whence 
it is often called the Norway spruce. It is 


commonly planted In Britain, and affords an 
excellent shelter for game. Its timber consti- 
tutes white deal. It is not so durable as the 
8cotch pine, but is prized for masts, spars, 
scaftoldiDg poles, &c. In Norway it takes 
seventy or eighty years to arrive et maturity. 
By incision it yields 
a resin whence tur- 
pentine and Bur- 
gundy pitch are 
manufactured. The 
White Spruce fir (A . 
alba) has the leaves 
somewhat glaucous, 
rather pungent; the 
cone 8 narrow, oval, 
tapering, with even, 
undivided scales. 

It is found in North 
America, where it 
reaches the height 
of forty to fifty feet. 

The Black Spruce 
is A. nigra , from 
the very cold parts 
of North America. spruce fir. 

It grows to seventy 

or eighty feet high. The timher is very valuable. 
Another United States species is A. rubra, the 
Red Spruce. A. canadensis, the Hemlock Spruce, 
is abundant in the forests of the north. There 
are several very large species in the west, espe- 
cially A. Douglasii , which attains a height of 
250 feet, and forms immense forests in the 
mountain districts. [Hemlock-spruce.] 

spruce-leather, *. Prussian leather; 
pruce. 

spruce-ochre, s. Brown or yellow ochre* 

spru.90, v.L & i. [Spruce, a.] 

A. Trans. : To trim or dress In a epruce 
manner ; to dress up ; to prink. 

“ Then 'ga.ii Don PsltUco 

To spruce his plumes." More : Song of the Rout, L ii. 89. 

B. Intrans. : To drees one's eelf with 
affected neatness. 

IT To spruce up : To dress sprucely or trimly. 

“ Balm sc 1* would uot be seen of H erm epb rod 1 tu s, 

till she had spruced up her self first."— Burton : Anat. 

of Melancholy, p. 886. 

Spru^e-l^, adv. [Eng. Spruce; -ly.) In a 
spruce manner; with extreme or affected 
neatness. 

•‘ Beware of men who are too sprucely dressed." 

Congreve : Ovid Imitated. 

■pri^e'-nSss, a [Eng. Spruce; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being spruce; neatness 
without elegance. 

•• Now in the time of sprucenest . oar playe follow tho 

niceness of our garments.' — Middleton : Roaring Girl. 

(To the Reader.] 

* spru^-I-f^, *spru9'-I-fie, v.t. [Eng. 
spruce; suff. -fy.) To make spruce or fine. 
(Cotgrave : s.v. pimper.) 



sprue (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Founding : 

1. The ingate of a mould, through which 
the metal is poured. 

2. The piecs of metal attached to a casting, 
occnpying the gate through which the metal 
was poured. 

3. A piece of metal or wood used hy a moulder 
in making the ingsta through the sand. 

sprue (2), 9. [Sproo.] 


spriig, v.t. [Cf. sprack and spruce .] To make 
smart. (Prov.) 

T To sprug up : To dress neatly ; to spruce 
up. 

Sprug, «. [Perhaps from sprug, v.] A sparrow. 
(Scotch.) 


Sprung, pret., pa. par., & a. [Spring, v.] 

A. & B. As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb). 

C. As adjective : 

1. Strained, cracked : as, a sprung bat. 

2. Intoxicated. (Slang.) 

" They were a little hit sprung. "—Mrs. Stowe : Dred, 
L 87. 

Sprunt, v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; hut perhaps 
connected with sprout (q.v.).] 

1. To spring up ; to germinate, to sprout. 

2. To spring forward or outward. 

" Dear Image of thyself ; see ! how it sprunts 
With Joy at thy approach" 

Somerville: Rural Games, iii 


3. To hristle up ; to show sudden resent 
ment. (Amer.) 

sprunt, a. & s. [Sprunt, v.] 

A. As adj. : Active, vigorous, lively, brisk. 

B. A« substantive : 

1. A leap, a spring. 

2. A steep ascent in a road. (Prov.) 

3. Anything short and not easily bent. 

sprunt-ly, adv. [Eng. sprunt ; - ly .] 

1. Vigorously, youthfully; like a young 
man. 

2. Neatly, trimly, sprucely. 

" How do I look to-day ? am I not drest 
Spruntiyt " Ben Jonson : Devil is an Ass, iv. L 

sprush, a. [Spruce, n.] (Scotch.) 

spry, a. [Sw. dial, sprygg = very lively, skit- 
tish ; sprag, sprak , sprdker = spirited, mettle- 
some. Allied to sprack (q.v.).) Active, nimhle, 
lively, sharp, wary. (Chiejly Amer.) 

spud, s. [Prob. a corrupt, of spade ; but ct 
Dan. spyd; IceL 9pj6t = z spear; Eng. spit 
( 1 ), *•] 

* I. A short knife. 

44 My spud these nettle# from the stone* can part. 

No knife so keen to weed tbee from my heart." 

Swift : Pattorul Dialogue (1728). 

2. Anything short and thick ; specifically — 

(1) A piece of dough boiled in fat. (Amer.) 

(2) A potato. (Irish.) 

“ But it wssemiuentlya "epeed tbe plough,* a speed 
the * spuds ' and the seed* day."— Field, March 12, 1887. 

3. A sharp, straight, narrow spade, with a 
long handle. It is used for digging post-holea, 
and digging out heavy-rooted weeds, euch aa 
burdock, thistles, &c. 

"He comes upon him grubblog thistles with a 
spud." Saturday Review, Dec. 2, 1882, p. 737. 

4. A kind of small spade with a short 
handle, for use with one hand. 

5. A spade-shaped implement, used in fish- 
ing for broken tools In a welL 

Spue, v. & s. [Spew.] 

spull'-zie, spul-zfo (z as y), i. [Fr. spolier, 
from Lat spolio = to rob, to spoil (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : 8poil, booty. 

2. Scots Law : The taking away of movable 
goods in the possession of another, against 
the declared will of the person, or withont 
the order of law. 

Spuke, s. [Spook.] A spirit, a spectre. 

spule, s. [O. Fr. espaule ; Fr. ipaule = tha 
shoulder.] [Spauld.] 
spulo-bone, s. The blade-bone. 

“ There’s no anuckle left on tbe spule-bane.*— Scott: 
Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xvili. 

Spill' -ler, s. [For spooler.) [Spool.] One 
employed to inspect yarn, to see that it it 
well spun and fit for the loom. [Prot?.] 

spiir-zle (z as y), s. [Spuilzie.] • 

spu-mar'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. spuma 
= foam.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gasteromycetous Fungals. 
Spumaria alba looks like white froth, and 
grows on grasses, &c. 

spume, «. [Lat. spuma = foam.] Froth, 
scum, foam ; frothy matter rising on liquor 
or fluid substances in boiling, effervescence, 
or agitation. 

" Thesice nitre, sulphur, and the fiery spume 
Of fat bitumen." Thomson : Summer, 1,106. 

spume, v.i. [Spume, s.] 

1. To froth, to foam. 

2. To spoom. 

* spum'-e oiis, a. [Lat. spumous.]' Foamy, 
frothy, spumous. 

" In the spumeous and watry or terrene moisture of 
the seed is contained a body of a more spirituous or 
aereal consistency."— More : Immortality of the Soul, 
bk. il., cb. xiv. 

* spu-mes -9en9e, s. [Eng. spumescen(t) ; 
-ce. ] The quality or state of being spumes- 
cent ; the state of foaming or being foamy. 

* spu-mes '-9ent, a. [Lat. spumescens, pr. 
par. of spumcsco — to grow foamy, from spv ma 
= foam.] Resembling froth or foam ; foaming. 

* Spurn -id, a. [Spume.] Spumous, frothy, 
foaming. 


boil, b 6 $; poitt, jfffrl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 M 11 , ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - 1 
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* Spu-hlif'-er-ous, a. [Lat spuma = foam, 
an lfero — to bear.] Producing foam or spume. 

spuin' I ness, a. [Eog. spumy; -twm.] The 
quality or state of being spnmy. 

spum-OUS, a. [Lat. spumosus, from spuma 
= foam.] Consisting of froth or foam ; frothy, 
foamy. 

“ The spumous and florid etate, which the blood *o 
quires io paulag through the lung*."— Arbuthnot: 
On Aliment*, ch. u 

* Spurn -y, a. [Eng. spum(e) ; -y.] 

1. The same as Spumous (q.v.) 

“ From both the wound* gush’d forth the spumy gore."* 
Gay ; The Death of Seuu*. 

2. Covered with foam. 

" The Tiber now their tpumy keel* divide.’* 

Brooke : ConMantia. 

Spun, pret. & pa. par. of v. & a. [Spin, v.) 

A. B. As pret. & pa. par. : (See the verb). 
C. At adj . ; Worked by spinning. 

spun-gold, s. A flattened aflver-gilt 
wire, wound oa a thread of yeltow-silk. 

spun-silk, s. A cheap article produced 
from short-fibred and waste silk, in contra- 
distinction to the long fibres wooed from the 
cocoon and thrown. It Is frequently mixed 
with cotton. 

spun-silver, s. Thread of coarse silk or 
singles, wound with flattened silver wire. 

spun-yarn, s. 

Naut. : A line formed of a number of yarns 
twisted together, but not laid up. Used for 
seizings, serving, &c. 

spune, $. [Spoon.] {Scotch.) 
spunge, a & v. [Sponoe, s. & e.J 
spun-ger, *. [Sponger.] 

spunk, * sponk, spunck, t. [Tr. & Gael. 
sponc — sponge, tinder, touchwood, from Lat 
spongia = a sponge (q.v.).] 

X Ordinary Language : 

1. Touchwood ; tinder mads from a species 
Of fungus ; amadou. 

" To make white powder ; it !• ttrreljr many wave* 
feasible : the best l know is by tbe powder of rotten 
willows, spunk, or touch-wood prepared might perhap* 
make it russet. ” — Browne : Vulgar Errours. hk. ii., 
ch. v. 

2. A mstcb, s small piece of wood dipped 
in sulphur; a spark. 

“ A spunk o' fire in the red-room.*— Scott: Guy Man* 
tiering, ch. xi. 

3. A quick, ardent temper ; mettle, spirit 
IX Bot. : Polyporus igniarius. 

spunk y, spunk le, a. & s. [Eng. spunk.; 

-y-] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Spirited, mettlesome, fiery, irritable. 

“ Erskine a spunkie Norland hillie.’’ 

Bums: Cry A Prayer. 

2. Applied to a place supposed to be 
haunted, from the frequent appearance of the 
ignis fatuus. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The ignis fatuus, or Will-o’-the-wisp. 

2. A person of a fiery or irritable temper. 

■pur, * spore, • sporre, *spure, * spurre, 

5. [A.S. spura, spora = & spur; cogu. with 
Dut. «poor=a 
spur.&traek; 

Icei. spori; 

Dan. spore ; 

Sw. sporre; 

O. H. Ger. 
sporo ; M. H. 

Ger. spor ; 

Ger. sporn . 
all = a spur ; 

Eng. spoor; wfifA 

Ger.V-i * 

track, a spoor 

(q.v.).] *7' m 

L Ordinary 

Language : Frankl.h ( 10 th cent) ; ft. Nome* ; 

1. Literally: e. Henry IV. ; d. Heniy Vf. ; e. Ed- 

(1) An in- A 

strument at- J. A Jingling 8pnr (Elizabeth); k. 
tached to the ^niwell: A Gambado Spar 

v^ , J I (James II.): m. A Oambado 8 pur 

heel, and hav- [william III. ; a. George L 

log a rowel or 

wheel of points to prick a horse’s side. The 
rim is the part inclosing the heel of the boot ; 



the neck, the part between the rowel and rim. 
{Rowel.] Spurs were the special badge of 
knighthood ; heoee, To win one’s spurs = to 
become a knight, and, generally, to achieve 
the utmost one can in any line or profession; 
to attain the highest eminence. 

“ Wild u the wild deer, aod antaught. 

With spur and bridle unsettled.' 

Byron: Maieppa, ix. 

*(2) The largest and principal root of a tree. 
** By the spurt plocked op the pine and cedar.* 

Shakexp. : Tempest, ▼. 

(3) Something which projects ,* a snsg. 

(4) The hsrd-pointed projection on a cock’i 
leg, which serves for defence and attack. 

“The cock, for instance, hath hi* spurs, and he 
strikes his feet inward with singular strength and 
order.”— U ale: Orig. qf Mankind, p. so. 

(5) A mountain, or mountain mass, shooting 
out from a rsnge of mountains, or from ano- 
ther mountain, and extending for some dis- 
tance io a lateral or rectangular direction. 

" Filially gaining the height of the first spur that 
barred their way .’’—Field, Feb. 19. 1887. 

(6) A eea swallow. ( Prov .) 

2. Fig. : Anything that seems to goad, spur, 
or impel to action ; a goad, an incitement, an 
incentive, a stimulus. 

” His ferocious temper needed no spur; yet a spur 
was applied."— Macaulay : Eist . Eny., ch. v. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : The angle at which the arteries 
leave a cavity or trunk. (Dunglison.) 

2. Arch. : A bnttreas. 

3. Botany: 

(1) [Calcar (2).] 

(2) (Pi.) : Little stunted branches on a tree, 
flower bnds, the growth of which has been 
retarded because they are about to put forth 
flower buds instead of lea vea. ( Linaley .) 

(3) A grain of rye affected with ergot 

4. Carp. : A strut or brace strengthening & 
rafter or stiffening a post 

5. Fortification: 

(1) A tower or blockhouse In the ontwcrk 9 
before the port. 

(2) A wait that crosses part of a rampart 
and connects it to the Interior work. 

6. Hydr.-eng.: A projection carried ont 
from the bank of a river to deflect the current 
and protect the hank. It is made of masonry, 
of piles, or of earth revetted by gabions or 
fascines. 

7. Nautical: 

(1) A sole with spikes, to enable a seaman to 
stand on a whale while fleoalDg it 

(2) A prong on the arm of some forms of 
anchor, to assist in turning the lower arm 
from the shank. 

8. Shipbuilding: 

(1) A shore extending from the bilgeway, 
and fayed and bolted to the bottom of the 
ship on the stocks. 

(2) A curved piece of ttmber, serving as a 
half-beam to support a deck where a hatch- 
way occurs. 

(3) A compass timber or knee, having one 
arm bolted to the dock-beams and a vertical 
arm bolted to the bitts, which are addition- 
ally secored therehy. 

% (1) Battle of Spurs : 

Hist. : The name given to two battles in 
which the French were defeated at Guine- 
gate, near Courtrai : (1) by the Ftemings in 
1302; (2) by the English and Austrians in 
1513. These battles are said to have been so 
nsraed, because the losers “used their spurs 
more thsn their swords." In the first case, a 
more probable reason is to be found in the 
fact that “the Flemings took at Courtrai 
four thousand pairs of gilt spurs, which were 
only worn by knights. These Yelly, happily 
enough, compares to Hsnoibal’s three bushels 
of gold rings at Cannae.” (Hallam: Middle 
Ages , ch. i., pt. i., note.) 

Y) On the spur of the moment : On the im- 
’se felt at the moment ; without considers- 
;ion. 

“He moit likely regret* now keying acted on the 
spur of the moment,"— Daily Telegraph, Dec. SS, 1885. 

spur-gear, spur-gearing, s. 

Mach. : Gearing In which spur-wheels are 
used. 

spur-maker, $. One whose occupation 
Is to make spurs. 

Spur-pruning, s. A mode of pruning 


trees, by which one or two eyes of tbe preced* 
log year’s wood are left, and the rest cut off, 
bo as to leave short rods. 

spur-rowel, s. The rowel of a spur. 

** Put feather*, ballet*. Mid spurroweU la * box."— 
— More : Immortality of the Soul, bk. ii., ch. ii 

spur-royal, * spur-rial, *spur-ryal, 

#. A gold coin first made iu the reiga ot 
Edward IV. In the reign of James I., its 
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valne was 15s. So called from having on the 
reverse s eun with four cardinal rays issuing 
from it, ao as to snpport a resemblance to the 
rowel of a spur. The illustration is abont 
half tbe size of the coin. 

“ I hare * paper with * t fur ry al in." 

Ben Jonton: Alchemist, UL L 

spur-shell, s. 

Zool : The genus Imperstor (q.v.X in allu- 
sion to its old name Calcar, and to the fact 
that, seen from above, the shell somewhan 
resembles the rowel of a spur. 

spur-tree, #. 

Bot. : Petitia domingentis. 

spur-valerlan, s. 

Bot. : The genus Centranthua. 

* spur- way, s. A narrow way for horses t 
a bridle-path. 

spur-wheels, «. pi. 

Mach . : The ordinary form of cog-wheels. 
The cogs are radial and peripheral, end are 
adspted to engage counterpart cogs on another 
wheel. The pitch-linea of the driving and the 
driven wheel are in one plane 

spur-wing, *. 

Omith. : A popular name for any bird 
having a homy spur or spurs on the shoulders 
of the wings. [Palamed«id^e.] 

spur-winged-goose, *. 

Omith. : Plectroptervs gambensis, from north- 
ern and western Africa. It Is about the size 
of the common goose ; upper parts of body- 
glossy black, with metallic reflections ; under 
parts white ; bend of wing with a large blunt 
apnr, which is eometimes double. 

spur-wood, $. 

Bot. : Ranunculus Flammula. ( Britten & 
Holland). 

spur, * spurre, v.t. & i. [Spur, s.] 

A, Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To prick with spurs ; to urge to s Caster 
pace with spurs. 

“ BasoIv*d to learn, he spurt'd hie fiery steed." 

Dryden : Palamon * Arcite, ii. Ii9. 

2. To fit or furnish with spurs; to put 
spurs on ; to attach spurs to ; as, A traveller 
booted and spurred. 

IX Figuratively: 

I. To urge, enconrsge, or Incite to action ; 
to Instigate, to impel, to goad. 

" With their power to oaiheAth the tacte *nd spur 
the flagging » pi >e t i te. "—Scribner’s Magazine, August, 
1877, p. 477. 

* 2. To hasten. (Shakesp . ; Coriolanus, 1 10.) 

B. Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To spur one’s horse to make It go 
ast or faster ; to ride fast 

” Bat *11 tpurd after, faat u they mote fly. 

To reekew her from ehamefoll vlllauy. 

Spenser: F. III. i. 18. 

II. Figuratively: 


iofintU 

then*- 


1. To press forward. 

"Some bold men, though they begin with it 

Ignorance and errowr, yet, by spurring on, refine 
•elT**."— Grew. 

2. To urge, to impel, to incite, to instigate. 

** Self-lute re*t, a* we there ihow, spurring to action 
by hope* and fear*" — War hurt on : Dieine Legation, 
bk. L, f 4. 

Spur'-gall, v.t. [Eog. spur , and gall ] To 
wound or gatl with, or as with a spar. 

“ I am ridden, Tranio, 

And tpur-galTd to the life of patience." 

B taunt. A Flet. : Woman's Prize, ii. A, 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there : pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t* 
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• apur'-gall, *. [Spuroall, v,] A place g&llGd 
Dr excoriated by much nsiog of the spur. 

•purge, s. [O. Fr. spurger, espurger ~ to 
purge ; Lat. expurgo: ex = out, and purgo = 
to purge.] 

Bot. : The genus Euphorbia (q.v.X 
■purge-flax, s. 

Bot. : Daphne Gnidium. 

spurge hawk-moth, *. 

Entom. : Dsilephila euphorbias. Fore wings 
E ray. with blotches and bands of olive-bro>vn, 
bind wings pink, with black blotches and 
bands, and at the anal angle a snowy-white 
mark ; thorax and abdomen olive-brown, with 
black and white lines and spots. The larva 
feeds on spurges, 
spurge-laurel, *. 

Bot. : Daphne Laurtola. 

spurge-olive, s. 

Bot. : Daphne Mezereum. 

•purge -wort, *. [Eng. spurge, and wort] 
Botany : 

1. Iris fcetidissima. 

2. (PI): The order Euphorbiacese. 

• spurg -Ing, t. [Sfuroe.] Purging. 

•• The « purging o t ft dead mati’a eye*’ 

BenJonton: Witoket Charms. 

•pur'-i-oiis, a . [Lat. spurius = bastard.] 

1. Not legitimate ; bastard. 

- Your Sdnioa. Cwuu-a, Pompev*. andyourCato*, 
These gods on earth, are all the spurious brood 
01 violated maids." Addtson : Cato, 1L L 

2. Not proceeding from the true source, or 
from the source pretended ; not being what 
it pretends or appears to be ; not genuine ; 
counterfeit, false. 

" To mUtake yoar gennlue poetry tor their tpurtous 
production*.*— bryden •• Juvenal. (Dedloj 

spurious-disease, ». 

Pathol.: A disease which is mietaken for 
another, as spurious croup, hydrocephalus, 

&c. 

spurious-wing, t. [Bastabd-wino.] 

spiir'-l-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. spurious ; -It/.] 
In a epurious manner ; falsely, counterfeitly. 
••The child bad been spuriously pawed upon VI> 
giotus for bit own.”- Webster: Tragedy of Apptus <* 
Virginia. 

•pur'-l-ofis-n&ss, «. [Eng. spurious ; -twm,] 

1. Illegitimacy, bastardy ; the etateof being 
of illegitimate birth. 

2. The quality or state of being spurious, 
false, counterfeit, or not genuine. 

" Book* tuperadded by Patriclus . . . end no^ifgn of 
spurtousneu or bastardy discovered in them. — Cud- 
v>orth : InteU. System. p. 82L 

•pur'-lSss, * spure-les, a. [Eng. spur; 
-less.] Without epurs ; having no spurs. 

spurless-violet, *. 

Bot. : The old genue Erpetlon, now merged 
in Viola (q.v.). 

•pur-ling, s. [Sparlino. 1 
spurling-line, s. 

Nautical : 

L A line from the steering-wheel to the 
tell-tale in the cabin, by which the position 
of the tiller may be observed without going 
on deck. 

2. Aline with fair-leaders, for running ropes. 

spurn, ♦ sporne, • spurne, * spurn-on, 

v.t. & i. [A.S. speoman, gespeoman , gespoman 
= to kick against (pa. t. spearn, pi. spurnon, 
pa. par. spomen) ; cogn. with Icel. spema (pa. t. 
spam ) = to spurn, to kick with the feet ; Lat. 
spemo — to despise.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To kick back or away, ae with the foot ; 
to kick. 

“ He with bU feet wol tjmrnen doun his cup." 

Chaucer: O. T., 10,939. 

2. To reject with the greatest disdain ; to 
•corn, to despiee ; to treat with contempt. 

M Mfto spurns the worm, but pause* ere he wake 
The alnmberlng venom of the folded »n*ke." 

Byron : Corsair, i. 11. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To kick or toea up the heels. 

** The drunken chairman la the kennel spurns. 

The tlasaea *b*tters, und his charge o'erturnc 

Gay : Trivia, it 819. 


• 2. To dash the foot against anything ; to 
kick with the feet. 

- A leper Indy ro*e, ftud to her weud. 

And n*yd, why tpume* thou again the well T 

Chaucer : Complaint of Creeeide. 

3. To manifest the greatest disdain or con- 
tempt in rejectingaay thing ; to ahow contempt 
or disdain in resistance. 

M ThU pomp of pretension, which ipurru et the Ide* 
of reform ."— Knox : Liberal Education. lApp.J 

spurn, # spurne, s. [Spurn, v.] 

1. Ordinary language : 

• 1. A blow with the foot ; a kick. 

" And what defence can properly be used la each * 
despicable eucouuter as this, but either the alep or 
the spurn I “ — MlUon : Colasterion. 

2. Disdainful or contemptuoue rejection; 
an insult. 

" The Inaoleace of office. and the tpumt 
That patleat merit of th‘ unworthy take* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet. 11L 1. 

IL Mining (PI.) : Small tlea or connections 
left between the cosle hanging and the ribs 
and pillars, to ensure safety to the miner 
during cutting. 

• spurn-point, * spurne-poynte, a. 

An old game, the nature of which is not 
exactly known. 

spurn-water, s. 

Naut . : A channel at the end of a deck, to 
restrain the water. 

• spurns, v.t. [Spur, v.] 

spum'-er, s. [Eng. spurn, v. ; -er.) One who 
spurne. 


Probably a corrupt. 


spurn'-e^, *• [See def.] 
of Spurrey (q.v.). 

•purrs, ». [Spur, ».] 

* 1. A epur. 

2. The Sea-swallow. 

•purred, o. [Eng. spur, 8. ; -td.) 

1. Wearing or.having epura. 

2. Having prolongations or ahoota like 
apnre. 

spurred-cliameleon, s. 

Zool : Chameleon calcifer, from the country 
round Aden, 
spurred-corolla, s. 

Bot. : A corolla having a spur near tta base, 
as in Tropeeolum. [Spur, s., II. 3.] 
spurred-rye, s. Rye affected with er- 
got. [Ergot, Rvb.) 
spurred tree-frog, s. 

Zool. : Polypedates tquts, from Ceylon. The 
fingers are not webbed, and there is a epnr* 
like appendage on the heel ; grayish-olive 
above, with a black mark like an hour-glass 
on the back. 

spur'-rer, y. [Eng. spur, v. ; -er.] 

1. Lit. : One who spurs ; one who uses epurs. 

2. Fig. : One who or that which epurs, 
incitee, or urges on ; a stimulus, an instigator. 

spur'-refc s. [O. Fr. spurrie; Ger. spark , 
spergel , sporgel ; Mod. Lat, spergula.] 

Bot. : The genus Spergula (q.v.). 

spur -rl-er, s. [Eng. spur; -ier.) One whoee 
occupation is to make epurs. 

" Tbftt Mddler* ftad spurrUrt would b« ruined by 
hundred*.”— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ill. 

spur'-rj, s. [Spubbet.] 

* spur -rv, a. [Eng. spur ; -y.] Forked like 
the rowels of a epur. 

•' Like ft star It c*«t n tpurry nj." 

Chapman: Homer ; Iliad xix. 867. 

spurt (I), • spirt, v.t. & i. [The same word 
as sprout; Mid. Eng. sprutten, from A.S. 
sprythan, spritten — to sprout. 1 
A# Trans. : To throw out or eject in a 
stream or jet, as water ; to apout out ; to 
drive or force out with violence, as from a 
narrow orifice ; to squirt. 

B. Intrans. : To gueb ont in a small stream 
euddeniy and forcibly, or at intervals, as blood 
from an artery, &o. (Usually followed by out.) 
’• At hut I perceived two white *peck« la the middle 
of the boll, ftad equeeiing it, two Mnftll white worm* 

* spurted out."— DampUr : Voyages, voL U., pi. iiL, 
eh. lr. 

spurt (2), V.i. [Icel. sprettr = a spurt, s: 
bound, from spretta, pa. t. spratt = to start, 


spring, to sprout; cf. Sw. spritta = to start. 
Closely allied to spurt (1), v.) To make a 
sudden, sharp, and vigoroas temporary effort 
in an emergency, as in running, rowing, &c. 

*’ PitmMi t parted In * mo#t determined manner.*— 
Field. April 4, 1835. 

spurt (1), s. [Spurt (IX v .) 

1. A forcible gush of liquid from a confined 
place or narrow orifice ; a jet. 

" See the hreeze curling on the w*ter on both tide# 
of ui, *n d »ometImes get * tpurt of It ."—Dampior . 
Voyages, vol. IL. pt. lit. ch. lv. 

2. A short, sudden outbreak. 

" A *uddea tpurt of womftu’i Je&loasy." 

Tennyson : Vivien, 874 

♦ 3. A Bboot, a bud. 
spurt-grass, s. 

Bot. : Scirpus maritimus. 

Spurt (2), f. [Spurt (2), v .] A sudden, sharp, 
and vigorous temporary effort In an emer- 
gency. 

•• Oxford drew *w»y ngftlu as the tpurt In the losing 
boat died *way."— Field. April 4, 1885. 

• spur'-tlo, v.t. [A frequent from spurt (1), 
v. (q.v.X] To spurt or shoot in a scattering 
manner. 

spur'-wort, s. [Eng. spur, and wort.) 

Bot. : Sherardia arvensis. 

•pu'-ta, s. pi. [Sputum.] 

• spu-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. sputatus, pa. par. of 
sputo = to spit.] The act of spitting. 

•‘A moist coasomptlon receives it* nomenclature 
from a moist tputation, or expectoration : e dry one u 
known by it* dry cough."— Garvey .- On Consumptions. 

• spu'-ta-tive, a. [Sputation.] Spitting 
much ; inclined to spit. 

M To alley that tputatiee *y mptom."— Wot ton : 
Htmaint. p. *78. 

•piitgh'-e^n,*. [Etym. donbtfuL] The inner 
part of the mouthpiece of a sword scabbard, 
which retains the lining in place. 

• spute, v.t. [A contract, of dispute (q.v.>3 

spilt -tor, v.i. k U [A frequent, from spout, ▼. 
(q.v.); Low Qer. spruttern, sputtern = to 
sprinkle.] 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To eject or throw out moleture in email 
detached particles. 

" They keep the wheel* of hi* temper oiled, end the 
fire wlthid from sputtering Into the a*hes of d»»- 
con tea t.”— Field, April 4, 1585. 

2. To eject saliva from the mouth in small 
or scattered portions, as in rapid speaking ; 
to spit, to splutter. 

* While N ftad M sputter there 

Thou’lt ne'er prevent with all thy care, 

The melting of the auet." Maton Ods. 

3. To fly off in small particles with a 
crackling noiee. 

*• Wbeu aparkllog lamp* their iputt'rtng light advance, 
And la the socket* oily hobble* dance.* 

Dryde n Virgil ; Georgic L M7. 

4. To make a apluttering noise in water. 

•• The multi tad iuous sputtering end *huffllag of 
their bill* la the water ."— Burroughs : Ptpacton, p. 80C 

B. Transitive: 

1. To eject or emit with a spluttering noise. 

“Lick'd their hlwlng Jftw* that sputter’d flame." 

Dry dsn: Virgil : .Ensxd li. 2T9. 

2. To utter rapidly and indistinctly; to 
jabber ; to splutter out. 

sput -ter, t. [Sputter, v.) 

1. Moist matter ejected In email detached 
particles. 

2. A noise, a bnstle, an uproar. 

sput'-ter-or, *. [Eng. sputter ; -er .] On© 
who sputters or splutters. 

spu'-tum, *. [Lat., from sj>uo = to spit out.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Spittle ; ealival dischargee 
from the mouth. 

2. Pathol. : The substance expectorated in 
bronchitis, poeumonia, and other cheat 
afiections. Often In the plural, sputa. 

spy, * splo, * Spye, 8. [O. Fr. espie .] [Spy, t>.] 

1. One who keepe a oonstant watch on the 
actions, movements, &c., of others ; on© who 
secretly watches all that passes. 

" A* each U known to be * tpy npon the reat, they 
all live la contiaual re*tr»iat. — Idler , No. 78. 

2. Specif., one who is sent secretly into 


the camp, or territory of an enemy, exa ' 
mine their works, ascertain their strength and 


boll, b^ : p^t, J <S*1; cat, 50II, choms. {bin. bench; go, gom; thin, thU; Bln, a,; expect, ^enophon, eyiat. -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan = Shan- -tlou, -sion = sliun; -(Ion, -jlon = zhun* -cions, -tlous, -eions — slifli* -We, % =* 
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Intended movements, and report thereon to 
the proper authorities, A spy if caught is 
liable to capital punishment. 

** Send* ha some spy, amidst the** *ll*ot hoar*. 

To try yon c amp, and watch th* Trojan power* t " 
Pop* : Humor ; Iliad x. 41. 

• 3. Ths pilot of a vessel. 

"4. A glance, a look. 

** Each other'* squall polawmoa an Ties, 

And through their iron side* with cruel] spies - 
Doe* Mke to perc*.” Sponsor: P. q., L ii. IT. 

• spy-boat, a A boat sent oot to gain 

intelligence. 

“ Oiring the colour of the see to their spy-beats, to 
keep tbeui from being discovered, came from the 
V*netf— A rbuthnot. 

Spy-glass, a A telescope ; a small tele- 
acoi»e. 

• spy-money, a Money paid to a spy ; 
a reward for secret intelligence. 

• Spy- Wednesday, a A name given 
to the Wednesday immediately proceeding 
Easter, In allusion to the betrayal of our Lord 
by Judas Iscariot. 

spy, *sple, v.t. & l [For espy , from O. Fr. 
espier; from O. H. Ger. spehbn ; M. H, Ger. 
tpchcn; Ger. spahen = to watch closely ; Lat. 
specie — to look ; Gr. o/ctrropju (skepfomai) = 
to look.] 

A* Transitive: 

L To gain sight of ; to discover, to espy, to 
perceive, to detect. 

** And. wh*n I spy advaaUf*. claim the crown,” 
ShaJUtp. ; l Homy Tl^ 1. L 

• 2. To explore, to view, examine, or Inspect 
Closely and secretly. (Generally with out) 

- Mowsi. tent to try out Jaaxcr, and they took the 
TilUge thereof. — .V ww *>«rs xxL X3. 

3. To ascertain or gain a knowledge of 
aecretly and by artifice ; to discover by close 
search or examination. 

B. / itf rams. ; To search narrowly ; to scroti- 
nlxe, to pry. 

“ It Is my nature'* plague 
Tb spy into ahusea* Shakes?. : OtheOo, Ui. A 

* spy' s!, a (Spial.1 

•spy-craft, a (Eng. spy, and crojt (1), a] 
The acts or practice of a spy ; the act or 
practice of spying. 

• spy dom, t. [Eng. spy ; -dim.] The act 
or practice of spying ; the system of employ- 
ing apies; apyisrn. 

“A sensible international custom haa obtained 


• spy i$m, a [Eng. spy ; -ton.] The same as 

Spydom (q.v.X 

• spyre, v.i. [Spire, v.) 

sq., abbrtv. [See del] Square. 

fquab, * squob, a., adv., & a [Sw. dial 

sqvapp = a splash ; Ger. schtcapp = a slap ; 
few. dial, sqvabb — loose or fat flesh ; jqtuboo 
= a fat woman ; sqvabbig = flabby.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Fat, abort, thick and stoot ; bulky. 

Ner the squab daugbUr^or^tb© 1 w ir^rerr nloe. 

Each health the youth* began. Sim pledg'd it twice.” 
Betterton. 

2. Unfledged, unfeathered, newly-hatched. 

"It* pout U pro eminently good iu a pi*, and with 
ipw* (» «•. vrry young) chicken.*— Field, U, 1584. 

*3. Shy, coy, quiet. 

“ Your demure ladle* that are ao squob in company* 
are^deTtU in • corner.” — A' at. Le* : Princess of Clow* 

• 4. Short, curt, abrupt. 

** W* har* returned a squab answer.*— Walpol* : To 
liL 12$. 

* B, As adv. : With a heavy fall ; plump, 
flop. 

** The eagle took the tortoise up into the air. and 
^ d ° Vn ’ * tHab ‘ °P on • rock- L Eotra ng * ; 

C. As substantive : 

L A short, fat person. 

” Gorgooios «lta, ebdomlnona and wan, 

Lik* • fat squab opoo a Chinese fan]* 

Coteper : Progress of Error, *11 

2. A young pigeon or dove. 

3. A kind of sofa or conch ; a stuffed cushion. 

-On her *arx* squab yon find her epnead.* 

Pop* • Artemisia. 

^»ciitab chickj a. A chicken not fully 


squab-ple, a A pie made of meat, 
apples, and onions. 

" Cornwall squab-pie, and Devon white pot hrlnga.” 
King : Art of Cookery. 

•squab, v.i. [Squab, a.] To fall plump or 
flop. 

squa bAsh , v.t. [Prob. & corrupt, of squash 
(q«Y.),] To crush, to squash, to min. ( Coiloq . 
or slang.) 

- Compared with th* sarcastic irony which squa- 
basbos poor Mr. Nicholas Carlijl*.”— I ntelltgsncer, 
April U. ISM. 

• squa b&sb , a [Squabash, v.) A crush- 
ing, a squashing. 

** A squabath of th* growing lucombranc* of 
chivalrous novel *.”— Homing Adsertiser, July 1, 1SS3. 

• squab -blsb, a. (Eng. squab,*.; -ish.) Squab, 
thick, heavy; short and thick. 

“ Diet maka* them of * squabbish or hardy habit of 
body.”— -ffanwg * Qf Consumption. 

squab ble, v.i. & t. [Sw. dial skvabbel = a 
squabble, from skvapp — a splash ; cf. ifcraltei 
= to chide, to scold ; lcel skvaJda = to give 
a sound as of water shaken in a bottle.] 

A. Jnfranri/ire ; 

L To engage in a low, noiay quarrel or dis- 
pute ; to wrangle, to brawl, to scuffle. 

“ For which they squabbts and for which they pine.” 
Samtf*: i'oluntoST Lauroat. Sol A 

2. To debate peevishly; to diapnte, to 
argue. 

-The eense of the** prupodtlon* U very plain, though 
logicians might squab bis a whole day, whether they 
enould rank them under negative or af&rmaUva*'— 
Watts .* Logic. 

B. Trajisilive: 

Print. : To put awry ; to disarrange or 
knock off the straight line, as type that has 
been set up. A page is said to be squabbled 
when the letters stand much awry, and re- 
quire pains takiug adjustment. 

squabble, *. [Squabble, v.] A petty quarrel; 
a wrangle ; a noisy dispute ; a scuffle. 

, * Re take* the tide of th# Irish House of Commons 
in all its squabbles with the mother country.*— Brit. 
Quart. Krwioss, lriL *10 (18TS). 

squab-bler, a [Eng. squabble); -er.] One 
who squabbles ; a noisy, quarrelsome fellow ; 
a brawler, a wrangler. 

Squab -b^, a. [Eng. squab, a. ; -y.) Short 
and thick ; dumpy. 

”So far as the squabby stone structure which com- 
prises the office* of the Commander-In-Chief is con- 
cerned.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10. 1*85. 

squ^c co, a [Native name.] 

ZooL : A species of heron, Artfaa eomata. 

squad, a [O. Ft. esquadre. tsmdre, from ItaL 
squadra = a squadron (q.v.).] 

1. ifiZ. : A small number of men assembled 
for drill or iuspectinn. 

‘‘ F Company provided the w inning squad.'— Daily 
Chronic U, Sept 7. 18*5. 

2. A small number or party of people ; a 
crew, a set. 

" A mlxtle-maxtle motley squad. 9 

Bums : Fsrso* (e J- Eankhss. 

IT Airfcirord squad : A body of recruits who 
have not yet mastered their drill sufficiently 
to take their places in the regimental line; 
hence, any awkward set of persons. 

squad, v.t. [Squad, a] To draw op in a 

squad. 

- Squad you r men. and form up on the road.”— 
Lower : Charles 0U ( alley, ch. lxxxvL 

• squad -dy, n. [Prob. for squabby (q.v.), or 
for S'/uady (q.v.).] Fat, thick, dumpy. (Still 
in use in America.) 

“We know him by his bald pat* and bis cow] hang, 
ing *t his back, that he was a fat. squaddw monk that 
tf 8 ? * el1 t«i in some do> •ter ,'’— Qrwone : Sou* 
from both Hwawen b HsU. 

squad- r^n, ‘squad -rone, a [O. Fr. 

esquadron (Fr. escadron), from ftal. squadrons 
= * squadron, from Lat. squadra — a squadron 
a squsre (q.v.).] 

L OnL Lang. : Originally a square or squsre 
form ; hence, a body drawn up in a square ; a 
square body of men. 

“Those half-rounding guards 
Just met. and closing atood in squadron joined.” 
Milton : P. L., It. Ml. 

H Technically: 

L MU. : A force of cavalry commanded by 
a captain, and usually about 100 strong. Each 
squadron is composed of two troop*, each, in 
ordinary service, commanded by a captain 


for purposes of administration, but united 
under ths senior for service in the fleld. Four 
squadrons form a regiment. The squadron is 
frequently considered the tactical unit of 
cavalry. 

" R»nk opan tank, squadron upon squadron pour.” 
Scott : Don Roderick, ix. 

2. iVamJ .* A division of a fleet ; a detach- 
ment of ships of war employed upon a parti- 
cular service or station, ami under the com- 
mand of a commodore or junior flag-officer. 

-Soon cam* the Xarth Holland squadron, the Mae* 
Zealand squadron.'’— Macaulay : Hist. 

^ Squadron of Evolution : A osval squadron 
engaged In manceuvering, practicing with 
signal*, and acquiring efficiency in fleet-drill. 

Flying Squadron : A squadron of vessels fitted 
out and intended for rapid cruising. 

• Squad.'- rone d, a. [Eng. squadron ; -ei.] 
Formed into a squadron, squadrons, or 
squares. 

- They gladly thither baste, and by a quire 
Ot squadroned angel* hear HI* carol «ung.“ 

Milton: P. L, xli. M7. 

Squall, v.i. [Etym. doubtful] To throw 
a ticks at cocks. 

8quaU'-er,A (Eng. squaU; -er.] (See extract.) 

. “ New that the tree* are bar* and th* leave* have 
fallen, the Idler* of the oonoty town* may perhatw 
•ally forth armed with squailort, an Ingenious instru- 
ment composed of • short stick of pliant cane and* 
leaded knob, to drive the harmless little squirrel from 
tree to tree. *nd lay it a victim *1 th* feet of • sucoem- 
fnl shot. — Daily Telegraph, Nov. to, i*8k 

• 8 qualm -ous, a. [Squamous.] 

squal'-id, • squal'-lid, a. (Lat squalidm 
= stiff, rough, dirty, from squalto = to be 
stiff, rough, or dirty ; ltal. squallido.] 

1. Foul filthy ; extremely dirty. 

- They saw * squire in squallid weed.” 

• a v> v v Spenser: r.q^Y. i. 1A 

• 2. Rough, shaggy. 

- A bristled boar# or else * squalid bear*.” 

P. Fletcher : Piscatory Eclogues, ▼. 

• squ&T-l-dae, a. pi (Mod. Lat. squal(us) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. - id<x.\ 

Ichthy. : A family of Pl&giastomous fishes, 
founded by Cuvier. A1 uller, in his system, 
elevated it to a suborder, but the geuera it 
comprised are now generally classed nnder 
Selachoidei (q.v.> 

squa lid -i-t^, squal -!d ness, s. (Eng. 
squalid; -ify, -euss. J The quality or state of be- 
ing squalid ; fonlneas, dirt, filthiness, squalor. 

squal'-id-l^, ads. (Eng. squalid; dy.] la a 
squalid m&uner ; dirtily, filthily. 

squall, r.t. (lcel skvala = to squeal, to bewl 
oot; atrai = a squalling; Sw. sqvalti — to 
stream, to gush out violently ; tqval = an im- 
petuous running of water ; sqval-regn — a 
violent shower of rain; Dan. sqvaldrc — to 
clamour, to bluster ; Gael, sgal = a loud cry. 
the 8onnd of high wind ; sgal = to howl SquaU 
and squeal are doublets.] To cry ont ; to err 
or scream violently, as a woman frighteneii, 
or a child in p»in or anger. 

“ Frequently interrupted hy the squalling h*by.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1585. 

squall, A (Squall, v.] 

1. A loud cry or scream ; a harsh cry. 

“Betsy distort* her f*c* with bldeoo* squ itt” 

A ing; Little Mouths. 

2. A sudden gust of wind, or a sudden and 
vehement succession of gusts, generally ac- 
companied with raio, snow, or sleet; a flaw. 

- Bat thou the squalls hie w close and hard.” 

Scott : Lord of ths Islet. Hi. 1A 

IT (1) A black squall ; Ons attended with a 
dark cloud, diminishing the usual quantity of 
light. 

(2) A thick squaU; Ons accompanied with 
bail, sleet, &c. 

(3) A white squaU: A violent squall, occur- 
ring In or near the tropics. Ita approach is 
not indicated hy thick cioods, as is the case 
with the Black Squall and the acrface of the 
eea is lashed loto white, broken foam by the 
violence of the wind. 

(4) To look out ferr squalls: To be on one’s 
guard ; to look out for trouble or disturbance. 

I Coiloq .) 

Squall -cr, a [Eng. squaU , a ; -er.] One who 
squalls ; especially, a child who cries or 
screams loudly. 


ate, at, are, amidst, what, ail, father; we. wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p«t, 
«:* wore, WQlf, work, whd, s6n; mute* ctib, ciire, unite, our, rfcle, All; try, Syrian. », oe =* e ; ey = a ; qu = kw« 
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•qual-tf, a. [Eng. squall, t. ; -y.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Abounding with squalls; frequently d is* 
tnrbed with storms or gusts ; gusty. 

“ The alght bin beea squally, and min, though not 
heavy. la tailing.'— Field, Dec. S, 18*4. 

2. Having unproductive spota Interspersed 
thronghout. (Said of a field of turnips or corn.) 
(Prop?) 

II. Weaving; Faulty oruueven, as cloth. 


squA mel late, squ&m -u< lose, a. [Mod. 
Lat. squamellalue, equamulosus, from squameUa 
(q.v.).J Having, or covered with squaiuellse. 

squam'-I-form, a. [Lat. squama — a scale, 
and forma = form.] Having the form or shape 
of scales. 

sqa&~mIg'-er-otis, a. [Lat. squama ~ a scale, 
and gero = to bear.] Scaly ; bearing or having 
scales. 


•qu&T-&-<lon, s. [Mod. Lat. equal(us) ; snff. 
-odon.] [Sqoalodoktid^u] 

*qu&l-6-d6n’-tI-dee, s. pi [Mod. Lat equal - 
odon, genit squalodont(is) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. 
auff. -idee.) 

Palceont. : A family of Odontoceti, consist- 
ing of a single genus, Squalodon, founded for 
the reception of numerous extinct forms 
—chiefly teeth and fragments of crania— 
widely distributed throughout the Marine 
Miocene and early Pliocene of Europe, North 
America, sDd South Australia. The teeth are 
in groups, as in Zeuglodon (q.v.), the posterior 
molars with two roots ; the cranium ia essen- 
tially odontocete. 

squAloid, a. [Lat. equalus = a shark ; Eng. 
suff. -oid.) Like a shark ; resembling a shark. 

•qual'- dr, s. [Lat] [Squalid.] The quality 
or state of being squalid ; dirt, filth, foulness. 

f Squalor car orris : 

Scots Law: The strictness of Imprisonment 
which a creditor is entitled to enforce, in 
order to compel the debtor to pay the debt 
or disclose any concealed funds. 

•qu&l-d-ra'-Jq. (J as y), s. [Mod. Lat sgualus, 
and raja,] 

Palceont : A genns of Selachoidei, from the 
Lias of Lyme Regis. (For detailed descrip- 
tion, see Proa. Zool . iSoc., 1880, pp. 627-88.) 

* squ&T-iia, s. [Lat.] 

Ichthy.: A Linnsean genns of Amphibia, 
with five lateral spiracles. It was approxi- 
mately equivalent to the modern Selachoidei 
(q.v.), and, in a more or less modified form, 
found a place in several classifications, but 
has now lapsed. 

•qna'-ma (pi. #qua'-m»), a. [Lat = a 
seals.] 

1. Bot : A scale. [Scale (1), j., II. 1. (1).] 

2. Compar . Anal. : A horny scale. [Scale 
<l),i.,ll. 2. 3.] 

3. Pathol. (PL): An order of skin-diseases 
in which a morbid secretion of the epidermis 
produces scales or scurf, readily detached, 
but reproduced sgaln and agsin by desqua- 
mation: the scales ara degenerated, thick- 
ened, dry epidermis covering minute papular 
elevations of the skin. Local heat and itching 
are present, but there is no constitutional dis- 
turbance. The order comprehends psoriasis, 
including lepra, pityriasis, and ichthyosis 
(q.v.). None ia contagious. 

4. Zool. : [Elytron, 2.]. 

■quft-ma ceoils (c« as tsh\ a. [Squama.] 
The same as Squamose (q.v.). 


* aqua -ml-pSn, *. [Squamipennes.] One of 
ths Squamipennes. 

•qua-ml-p^n'-nef, *. pi. [Squamipinnes.] 

aqua mi-pin' nes, * squa-ml-pSn'-nej, 

s. pi. [Lat squama = a scale, and pinna, pen- 
na = SL fin.] 

Ichthy. : Coral-fishes ; a family equivalent 
to the Chsetodontidse (q.v.). (See extract) 

“ The typical fortni of thl« family are readily reoog- 
nlzed by the term of their body, and by a pecu- 
liarity from which they derlTt their name, Squami- 
pinnes ; the eoft, and freqaently alio the aplnooa, 
part of their doraal and anal flm ara ao thickly 
co v* red with acalea that the boundary between fio« 
and body ia entirely obUuratod.”— Ounther: Study of 
Fishes, p. *97. 

squa mi-, pref. [Lat squama .] Squamose 
(q.v.). 

squama- zygomatic, o. 

Anal.: A term applied to the squamoos 
portion of the temporal bone, and to the 
equamosals or squamous bones collectively. 

squam'-old, a. [Lat tquam(a) = a scale; 
Eng. suff. -oid .] Resembling a scale or scales ; 
covered with scales or scale-like lntegumenta ; 
scaly. 


squ& md'-sal, a. As. [Eng. squamoe(e); -al] 
« A, As adj. : Squamous (q.v.X 
B. At substantive : 

Anal. : The squamous part of the temporal 
bone; applied collectively in the plnral to 
this bone, the zygoma, and the articular sur- 
face of the lower jaw. 


squam-ose, a. [Squamous.] 

Bot. (Of a surf ace) : Covered with the rudi- 
ments of leaves ; covered with minute scales 
fixed by one end, as th8 young shoota of the 
pine-tribe. 

•quam'-oiis, a. [Lat. sqwmosus, from squama 
= a scale.] Covered with scales ; consisting 
of scales, resembling scales, scaly. 

“ In the gem* of otic, wbtcb m»r bo called 
squamous oak-coae*.'— Dertam : PSysico-Theology, bk. 
nii, ch. rL (Note.) 

squamous-bones, s.pl. [Squamosal, B.] 
squamous-bulb, s. 

Bot. : A scaly bulb. IBulb, II. 1.] 

squamous -suture, s. [Temporo-pa- 
RIETaL suture.] 

•qua mu-la (pi. squa'-mu-l»), s. [Lat., 

dimin. from squama (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A paleola, a lodiculs (q.v.). Called 
also a Squainule. 

squam ule, s. [Squamula.] 


t squ& ma-ta, ».pL [Nent. pL of Lat. 
squamatue — scaly.] 

Zool. : A section of Reptilla, in which the 
skin is covered with scales. It contains the 
Lizards and Snakes. 

aqua - mate, squa' mat &d, a. [Squama.] 
Covered with small scale-like bodies ; scaly. 

•qui-ma'-tion, s. [Eng., Ac., squamfa) ; 
-rtfion.] The formation of sqnamse, or scale- 
liks processes, e.g ., the rosettes of scale- 
shaped leaves in the rose-willow. 

* oquame, s. [Lat. squama.) A scale. 

“ As orpimeat, brent bones, yren squames." 

Chaucer: C. T„ It, SOS. 

IT Still occasionally used In Natu ral Science, 
os In Huxley : Crayfish, p. 172. 

Squ&-m£r-lg* i. [Dimin. from Lat. squama 
(q-v.).] 

1. Bot. : A scale-like, membranous bract, 
as on the receptacle in Composites. (In this 
sense there is a plural squqrmH’dce.) 

2. Zool.: A genus of Rotifers, family Eu- 
chlanidotae. It has four eyes, and the trochal 
discs or rotatory organs are divided. 


•qu&m'-u-lose, a. [Squam ellatx.] 

aquau'-der, v.t. A t. [A nasalized form of 
Lowland Scotch squatter = to eplash water 
about, to scatter, to dissipate, to squander ; 
Prov. Eng. swaltler , sioattle, freq. from Dan. 
sqvatte = to splash, to sqoirt, to squander ; 
Sw. sqvdttra = to squander, freq. of sqvatta = 
to squirt, (Wedgwood.)} 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To scatter, to dissipate, to disperse. 

" And the recollections of the great Armada square 
dertd upon the sea "—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, ISM. 

2. To spend lavishly, wastefully, or pro- 
fusely; to spend' prodigally, to waste, to dis- 
sipate, to lavish. 

" The erne! wretch . . . baa squander'd vile, 

Upon hla icoandrel trala. what might have cheer'd 
A drooping family.*’ Thomson : Summer, 1,688. 

B. Intrans.: To waste ons’s suhstance; to 
spend prodigally or profusely. 

"A vaat exceea of wealth for squandering heir*” 
King : Art of Cookery, let It. 

squan der, s. [Squander, v.) The act or 
habit of squandering ; waste, prodigality. 

squan'-der-cr, 8. [Eng. squander , v. ; -er.) 
One who squanders ; one who spends his eub- 


stance prodigally or lavishly ; a apendthrift, 
* prodigal, a xavisher. 

*u M ? Ie V ty . lu th€lr CWQ k®«pIog teache* them from 
40 1* *Tuandereri and wa«tera’— Locks', 
Education, 1 130. 

squan'-der-Ing, pr.par . oro. [Squander, v.) 


aquan'-der lrig-ljr, adv. [Eng. squander- 
ing ; -ly.) In a squandering, wasteful, or 
prodigal manner; prodigally, wastefully, la- 
vishly. 


square, a., adv. t A a [O. Fr. esquarri = 
squared, square ; esquarrs — a square, square- 
ness ; Ital. squadra , from Lat. ex — out, fully, 
and quadro— to square, to maks four-cornered, 
from quadras (for quaterus) = four-cornered, 
from quatuor — four; Fr. Pquerre ; Sp. e*- 
cuadra.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Having four equal aidea and four right 
angles : as, a square room, a square table, Ac, 

(2) Forming a right sngle. 

"This instrument Is for strlklog Hoes square to 
other lines or straight sides, and try the squareness of 
their work.”— Moron. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Having a shape brosd for the height, 
with rectilineal and angular rather than curvea 
outlines; stout, well-set: as, a man of a 
square frame. 

*(2) Exactly suitable or correspondent; 
true, just. 

" Mie’s a most trlamphant lady, if report bs tquar* 
toher.*— JS hakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lib* 

(8) Rendering eqasl Justice ; just, fair, 
honest : as, square dealing. 

* (4) Fair, right, just. 

_ “ All hare not offended ; 

For those that were, it is not squaro to taks, 

Oq those that are, revenges," 

Shakesp. : Timon qf Athens, r. S. 

(5) Even ; leaving no balsnce ; exactly 
balanced. 

" James again brought matters square on the fifth.* 
— field, Oct. a, 1886 . 

(0) Leaving nothing ; hearty, vigorous. 

(7) Complete, hearty, full, satisfyiog. 

* By beavea 1 square eaters l 
More meat, X say.” 

fleaum. A FleU ; Bonduca, XL a 

H. Naut. : At right angles with the mast or 
the keel, and parallel to the horizon. 

B. As adverb: 

I. Lit. : At right angles : as, To hit s ball 
square to the wickets In cricket. 

2. Fig. : Sqasrely, fairly, honestly : ao. To 
act square. (Colloq.) 

C. Ae substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 6. 

M Pores round his cell for undiscovered stars. 

And decks the wall with triangles and squares’* 
Fasoket : A Voyage to the Planets. 

(2) A figure, body, or substance nearly ap- 
proaching such a figure; a square pieca or 
aurface. 

(3) An area of four sides with houses on 
each side ; sometimes a square block of houses, 
end sometimes applied to an area formed hy 
the meeting or intersection of two or more 
streets. In the cities of the United States many, 
usually rectangular, spaces called by this name, 
and planted with grass and trees, are laid off as 
small parks, furnishing breathing places In the 
closely built-up portions of the city. William 
Peun, in laying out the plan of his new city 
of Philadelphia, was careful to provide for a 
number of squares, conveuiently situated, and 
to these many others have since been added, 
while several of the other cities of the country 
have followed the same salutary example 
Similar open spaces exist in European cities. 
They yielded the original suggestion of the 
modern park. 


(4) A square body of troopa ; a squadron. 

tH 7 -> **H, thlon. 

Dealt oq lieatcniintry, and no practice had 
In the brave squares of war." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, iiL IL 


(5) A pans of glass. 

(0) A square block of houses on the street* 
of a town ; the area occupied or intended to bw 
occupied by soch a block ; the distance along 
a street from one intersection to another; as, 
two squares above our house. ( XJ. S.) 


boil, b^*; plilt, cat, 9«U, ohonu, 9b. in, bench ; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, aa ; expect, Xenophon, eyiat. ph = £ 

-Clan, -ti&n = sh^n* -tlon, -cion = shim; -(ion* -5! on = zhun. -cions, -tioos, -slous = ahum. -hie. -die, Ac. = bfl» dfL 
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square— squarely 


(7) An implement used by ertiflcer* for 
Uyin^ off lines to which work is to be sawed 
©r ent. It consists essentially of two pieces 
at right angles to each other, one of which la 
sometimes pivoted, so that other angles than 
a right angle may be scribed or measured. A 
T square ia one In which one ruler meets the 
other In the middle, so as to form the figure 
of a letter T. (Written also Squier, Squire, 
Swere, Swire.) 


** Do yon not know my lady'* foot hy th* squier. 


* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A measure, standard, pattern, or model. 

“Thoee that «fToct antiquity will follow th# square 
thereof. Milton. 

(2) Rule, regularity ; exact proportion ; jnst- 
ness of workmanship and condnct. 

« I have not kept my teuare, hat that to come «hall 
»U be done by th* rule.**— Shakeep. : Antony A Cl«o 
patn i, IL X 

(3) Level, equality. 

•• We lire not on the pjuart with «ncb m these, 
finch in our bet ten who can 

(4) A qosrreL 

(5) The front part of the female dress near 
the bosom, generally worked Dr embroidered. 

“ Between her breeato the creel weapon rivee 
Her curium square. era bowed with swellUigfol d ^ 

II. Technically: 

1. Arith. A Alg.: The result obtained by 
taking a quantity twice as a factor. Time 
16 (4 x 4) is the square of 4. 

2. Astral. : Quartile ; the position of planets 
90 degiees distant from each other. 

“ Their planetary motion* and aspect*. 

In aextile. square, and trine, end opposite. 

Of noxious efficacy." Milton : P. U, x. MX 

a Bookbind. : The projection of a board 
beyond the book-edge. 

4. Carp. : 100 feet, that ia, 10 x 10; a unit 
of measurement used in boarding snd roofing. 

5. Geonu : An equilateral and quadrilateral, 
having all its angles right angles. The dia- 
gonals of a square are equal, and mutnally 
bisect each other at right angles. The ratio 
of either side_of a square to its diagonal ie 
that of 1 to v/2. The square la employed as 
a unit of measure in determining the area of 
surfaces, whence the term square measure, in 
that connection. The area of any square is 
equal to the product of two adjacent aides. 

6. Hor. : That portion of the arbor on which 
the winding-key is plsced, or a similar part on 
the arbor of the handa of a watch, whereby 
they are set. 

7. Mil : A formation adopted by infantry, 
formerly, to resist a charge of cavalry. It 
was two or four men deep, the front ranks 
kneeling with fixed bayoneta, and the rear 
rank standing. Occasions] ly squares have 
been formed to enclose baggage, wounded, 
&c., when in presence of overwhelming num- 
bers, as in savage warfare. 

8. Naut. : That part of the shank of an 
anchor to which the stock and shackle are 
attached. 

9. Print. : A certain number of lines in e 
column, of nearly equal height and width. 

\ 1. All square : All right, all arranged. 

*2 .At square : In or into opposition or 
enmity. [Squabs, I. 2. (4).] 

Falling at oiuare with hlr husband /— ffolinshed : 
1 litL Eng., bk. iv„ ch- vliL 

3. Geometrical square : [Geometrical]. 

4. Magic square : [MaoicJ. 

5. Method of least squares: The method of 
finding the probable error in assuming the 
mean of a number of discordant observations 
of a phenomenon ; the method of determining 
the values of certain elements by meana of 


several equations which only approximately 
existing between the 


express the relatione 
elements. These approximate equations of 
condition sre usually derived from a series of 
observations, or of experiments, which are 
necessarily liable to certain errors. It is 
shown in the theory of probabilities, that the 
probable error will be least when the sum of 
the sqnares of the errors is a minimum. 

6. On (or upon) the square : 

(1) Lit. : At right anglea : as, To cut cloth 
o% the square. 

<2) Fig. : Fairly, honestly : os, To act on the 
square. (Colloq.) 

*7. Out qf square: Out of the proper order, 
rule, or proportion. 


•“The whole ordinance of that froTeramcnt w»a at 
flnteril plotted, and through other oversight* came 
more out of square, to that disorder which it is now 
come onto/— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

8. Thru square , Jive square, Ac. : Having 
three, five, Ac., equal sides; having three, 
five, Ac., angles. (An improper use of square.) 

" One end of which belug thicker, and almost three 
square, ia inserted into the first bone of the aternoa" 
— Wiseman : Surgery. 

* 9. To break no squares ; To make no differ- 
ence ; to give no offence. 

*'I will break no squares whether it be ao or not/— 
VEstrangn: Fables. 

* 10. To break squares: To depart from the 
accustomed order. 


* 11. To see how squares go : To see how 
matters are going ; to see how the game pro- 
ceeds. (An expression borrowed from chess, 
the chess-board being divided into squares.) 

“One frog looked about him to see hew squares went 
with their new king.**— L' Estrange : Faklm. 


square-built, a. Of a square build or 
frame ; having a shape broad for the height, 
and bounded by rectilineal Tather than curved 
lines : as, a square-built man. 


square-coupling, s. 

Mill-work. : A kind of permanent coupling, 
of which the coupling-box is made in halves 
and square, corresponding to the form of the 
two connected enda of the shafts. Tba halves 
of the box are bolted together on the opposite 
aides. 

square-file, s. An entering- file (q.r.). 

square-frame, s. 

Shipbuild . : A frame aqnare with the line of 
the keel, having no bevelling. 

square framed, a. 

Join. : Applied to a work when the framing 
h 83 all the angles of ita styles, rails, ancr 
mountings square, without being moulded. 

square- joint, *. 

Join. : A mode of joining wooden staff, in 
which the edges are brought squarely together, 
without rabbeting, tongue, or feather. 

square-leg, *. 

Cricket: A fielder who stands square with 
the wicket and behind the batsmen. 


2. A sail set on the foremasts of schooner*, 
end on the masts of sloops and cutters, when 
sailing before the wind iu light weather. 


* square-leg, v.t. 

Cricket : To hit to square-leg. 

“Mr. Read continued a fine dleplay of well-]ndged 
hitting hy square-legging both bowlere for * coopl* 
each time."— Daily Telegraph, Sept, 8, 1882. 


square-measures, s. pi. The squares 
of lineal measures : as, a square iach, a squart 
yard, Ac. 

square-number, a. 

Arith.: A number which may be resolved 
into two equal factors ; the prodoct of a num- 
ber multiplied into tiselt Thus, 4, 9, 16, 25, 
are square numbers, being the squares of 2, 3, 
4, 5 respectively. 


square-parsley, *. 

Bot. : Meum Bunius. 


square-stem, *. 

Naut. : A transom stern. 


square-toed, a. 

1. Lit. : Having the toes or end square. 

** It [common -place wit] U as cheolete a* fardlngalea, 
raffs, and square-teed shoe*. A'nox : Winter Even- 
ing*, even. 8. 

2. Fig. : Formal, precise, prim, finical, 
punctilious. 

square-toes, s. A formal, precise, or 
finical, old-fashioned person. A term derived 
from the wearing by gentlemen of the old school 
the square-toed boots of their younger days. 

square tuoks, s. pL 

Shipbuild. : The flat surfaces left at the 
stern of a vessel when the planks of the 
bottom are not worked round to the wing- 
transom, hut end in the fashion-piece. 


square-rig, s. 

Naut. : That rig in which the lower sails 
are suspended from horizontal yards, as dis- 
tinguished from fore-and-aft rig. 

square-rigged, a. [Sbjp-rkkjed.] 

square-roof; s. 

Carp.: A roof in which the .principal rafters 
meet at a right angle. 

square-root, s. 

Arith. A Alg. : A quantity which, being 
taken twice as a factor, will produce the given 
quantity. Thus, the square root of 25 la 5, 
because 5 x 5 = 25 ; ao alao | ia the square 
root of 4, since f x f =* ; x* is the square 
root of x*, since x* x x* = z* ; a + x ia the 
sqnare root of a* + 2az + x*, and sd on. When 
the square root of a number can be expressed 
In exact parts of 1, that number is a perfect 
square, and the indicated square root is said 
to be commensurable. All other Indicated 
square roots are incommensurable. 

square sail, i. 

Nautical : 

L A four-sided sail, whose middle position 
Is athwartship. It ia supported by a yard, 
slung et ita mid-length by a truss or pamd. It 
ia distinguished from aaila which are extended 
by ataya, booms, gaffs, lateena, sprite, Ac. 


square, v.t. A i. [Square, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To form with four equal eidee and four 
right angles. 

"Squaring it in coupMM well be*>«eoe/ 

Spenser ; Virgil; Gnat. 

(2) To reduce or hring accurately to right 
angles and straight lines : as. To square maaon's 
work. 

* (3) To draw np iu squares or squadrons. 

“ Squared in foil legion." Milton : P . U, Till Vd. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) To reduce or bring to any given mea- 
sure or standard ; to compare with a given 
standard. 

“ To square the general *ex 
By Creaaid’* rule/ 4 . 

Shaketp. : Troilui A Cressida, ▼. X 

* (2) To adjust, to accommodate, to regulate, 
to shape. 

“ O, that ever I 

Had squared me to thy oonnaeL* 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale. T. L 

* (8) To hold a quartile position respecting; 
to be at right angles to. 

•* The icy Goat and Crab that square the Scale*/ 
Creech : Lucretius. 

(4) To make even, en as to leave no differ- 
ence or balance ; to equalize. 

•• Mr. Laidlay woo with alx, and squut ed matter*/ 
—Field, Sept. 15. 1688. 

* (5) To balance, to counterbalance. 

“ I hope, I say. both being pat together, may tquare 
out the uio#t eminent of the ancient gentry, in some 
tolerable proportion/— PuJler: Worthies, vol. L. cn.*v. 

(6) To arrange matters with ; to bring to 
one’s sida by a bribe or the like ; to gain over, 
— to silence. (Slang.) 

- they hare •qtruxlened enormous mini of money in 

• . Mnm/hitiaa tnAO eollaft/lfl. 


lUCy uave ■qumiuwcu wwiuiuu. 

squaring a huge army of committee men. collector*, 
and other hangera-on/ — Globe, March 10, 1888. 


TT. Technically: 

1. Math.: To multiply, by itself: as, To 
squdre e number or quantity. 

2. Naut. : To place et right angles with the 
mast or keel : as, To square the yards. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To suit, to accord, to agree, to fit. (Fol- 
lowed hy with.) (Cowper: Charity , 559.) 

• 2. To quarrel. 

“ Are yon *och fcola, 

To square for tliisl . 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, it L 

3. To take the attitude of a boxer ; to spar 
(followed by up or off: as, He squared vp (or 
off) to me. (Oolloq.) 

* i. To strut. 

" To square it op and down the itxeeta." — Greene : 
Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 

(1) To squart away : 

Naut. : To square the yards hy the hracea 
and run before the wind. 

(2) To square the circle : To determine the 
exact ares of a circle In square measure; 
hence, to attempt Impossibilities. (See extract 
under Quadsature, II. 2.) 

(3) To square the shoulders : To raise the shoul- 
ders, so as to give tham a square or angular 
appearance ; a movemant of scorn or disgust. 

square adv. [Eng. square, a. ; -?y ] 

1. Lit. : In a square manner ; et or with 
right angles. 

“ with ahooldere squarely eet’- Dally Telegraph, 
Rapt. T. 1W*. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?l, her, there 
or, wore, wqlt work, whd, sdn ; mute, eftb, cure, ignite, our, rfile, rftll ; try, 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; fo, 
Syrian. », « = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


squareman— squeal 
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2. Fig. : Fairly, honestly ; with fairness or 
frankness. 

" The question will now com* * quarely before tha 
House."— Daily Telegraph. Feh. 17, 1886, p. &. 


* square -man, s. (Eng. square, and man.] 
One who cuts and squares etone. {Carlyle: 
French RevoL> II. v. 1.) 


squ&re'-ngss, * square ness e, s. [Eng. 
square, a. ; •ness.] 

1. Lit.: The quality or state of being square. 

" Then begiuneth he to spread and bnruUta in square- 
neste.'—P. Holland: Pllnie. hk. xi,, ch. ixjcvIL. 

2. Fig. : Fairness, honesty, frankness. 


squar -er, s. [Eng. squaiie); -er. J 

I. Lit. : One who equarea : as, a squarer of 
the circle. 

* II. Figuratively : 

1. One who quarrels ; a hot-headed, quarrel- 
some person. 

“ I* there do young squarer now, that will make • 
voyage with him to the devil T" — Shahs tp, .* Much Ado 
About Nothing, L j. 

2. One who apara ; a sparrer. 


squar-ish, a. [Eng. squar{e\ a.; -ish.] 
Somewhat square ; nearly square. 

M He found » squarish hole cut*— Defbe: Tour 
thro Great Britain, i. 819. 


squar'- rose, t squar'-roiia, a. [Lat squar- 
rosus = rough, scurfy, scahby.] 

Bot. : Spreading rigidly out from a common 
axis, at right angles or nearly so, aa the leaves 
of some mosses, the involucres of some com- 
posites, &c. 

M The Involucml icnlu are squarroee.*— Gardener? 

Chronicle, l«n, p. «00, 

squar rose -slashed, a, 

Bot . ; Slashed with minor divisions at right 
angles with the others. Called also Squarroso- 
laciniate. 


tquar-ro-BO-, pref. [Squarrosk.] (Seeetym. 
and compounds.) 

squarroeo dentate, a. 

Bot.: Hsving teeth which do not He in the 
plane of the leaf, hut form an Angle with It. 

squarroso-lacinlate, a. [Squarrose- 

SLASHED.] 

squarrosopinnatipartlte, a. 

Bot. : Deeply pinnatifld with aquarrose 
divisions, ms the leaf of Achillea MUli/olium. 

squarroso-plnnatlscct, a. 

Bot. : Pinnatifld, with the aeginenta so 
straggling aa to Appear on different planes. 

squari-rous, a, [Squahhose.] 

squar'-rn-loso, a. (Mod. Lat squarrulosus, 
diiuin. from Lat. equarrosue.] [Squarrosk.] 
BoL : Somewhat equarrose. 


t squar -son, s. {Compounded of Eng. sqCuire), 
aud (p)ar« 0 R,] A dignitary of the Church 
who is also the squire of the parish. The for- 
mation of this word has been attributed to 
Sydney Smith, Theodore Hook, and Dr. Wil- 
berforce, Bishop of Oxford, and afterwards of 
Winchester, wno is Also credited with the 
formation of “squishon.” (See Notes A Queries, 
7lh aer., iL 278, S38, ill 58.) 


•quash, • squach cn, v. t. [0. Fr. esquacher, 
etcacher (Fr. teacher) = to crush, to squash, 
from Lat ex = out, fully, and condo — to 
restrain, to force, from coactus, pa. par. of 
eogo = to compel.] To crush ; to beat or press 
Into a pulp or flat mass. 


l 


_ ** There It ah nnhApple bird called Avalon, end hot 
little witbtll: yet will ehe squash end break « the 
reren't egg«s. Holland : Plinie, bk. ch. lxxiv. 


I 


•quash ( 1 ), s. [Squash, v.] 

1. Something soft and easily crushed or 
pressed into a pulp; something unripe and 
soft ; espec., an unripe pea-pod. 


" Not yet old enough for a men, oor young enougl 
Tor * boy ; u % squash U before U ia a peaiood. or 
eodlln| when It is alinoet An apple. —Shakesp, 




Z A suddeo fall of a heavy, soft body ; a 
shock of soft bodies. 



Lemon- squash: A cooling drink made 
by squeezing the Juice of a lemon into a 
tumbler, aud adding pounded loaf sugar and 


•quash (2), «. [Massachusetts Indian asquash 
= raw, green, immature, to hB eaten un- 
cooked ; askuta squash =a vine-apple.] 

Bot. A Hort.: A popular American name 
for any species of the genus Cucurbita ; specif, 
Cucurbita Melopepo. Leaves cordate, obtuse, 
somewhat flve-lobed; tendrils denticulsted, 
or converted into small leaves ; calyx with 
the throat much dilated; fruit flattened at 
both ends, with white, dry, spongy fruit, 
which keeps fresh for many months. It is 
boiled and eaten with meat. 

" A selected seed, he had received from met. for that 
purpose, of squash, which 1* au Indian kind of pom- 
plou that grows Apace.'*— Bogle : Work s, vol. i., p. 494. 

squash-hug, *. 

Entom, : The name given in New England 
to Corevs tristis, a hemipterous insect, de- 
structive to the Squash. 

squash - gourd, squash - melon, 
squash- vine, \ [Squash, 2.] 

squash (3), a. [An ahbrev. of Musquash (q.v.).] 

squash'-er, «. [Eng. squash , v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which squashes. 

squash' -I ncss, s . [Eng. squashy ; -ne».] 
The quality or state of being squashy, soft, or 
miry. 

squash'-^, a. [Eng. squash (1), a ; -y.) 
Soft and wet ; miry, pulpy, muddy. 

" Squash]/ roly-poly pudding, with all tbs jam boiled 
cut, and tba water boiled in. —A J. WorboUst Susie, 
ch. xix. 


squat, .i. & f. [O. Fr. eequatir — to flatten, 
to crush, from Lat, ex =* out, fully, snd quatio 
= to press down.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To sit down upon the hame or heels, as a 
human being ; to sit close to the ground ; to 
cower, as an animaL 

** We con Id **• him plainly squat on hi* hind leg* 
and emootb hi* rufflea Burroughs : Pepaeton, 

p. 214. 

2. To settle on land, especially publio or 
uncultivated land ; frequently, to settle on 
land without soy title. 

B. Transitive: 


* 1, To bruise or make flat by a fall. 
a 2. To squash, to anoul. 


•* AJthoagh la we* were squatted In warrt, yet, not- 
withstanding they ought to be reuined in peace.”— 
Holinshed : Desc. Ireland, cb. lit 

3. To seat on the hams or heels ; to cause 
to cower or lie close to the ground. (Used 
reflexively.) 

" Squatted herself down, on h*r heele, on tha top of 
■ mH."— Cook: Second Voyage, hk. lit, ch. xi 


squat, a. A a [Squat, r.j 

A. As adjective: 

1, Sitting on the hams or heels ; cowering 
dose to the ground. 

** Him there they found. 

Squat like a toad cioee at the ear of Eve." 

Milton : P. A, It. 800. 

2. Short, thick, dumpy, like the figure of 
one squatting. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The posture or position of one squatting, 
or cowering close to the ground. 


M She situ at squat, aud scrub* her la* them face.** 
Dryden: Juvenal, s at, x. 

• 2. A sudden fall. 


* Bruises, squats, and falls, which often klU others, 
cad bring little hurt to those that are temperate."— 
Herbert. 

U, Mining : 

1, Tin ore, mixed with spar. 

2/ A email separate vein of ore. 


squ&t-a-rd'-la, s. IA word of no signification.] 
Omith. : A genus of Charadrinie. Bill 
about as long as the head, rather strong; 
wings long, pointed ; legs of moderate length, 
slender; toes four, three directed forward, 
and slightly wehbed at base ; fourth behind 
rudimeutal. 


• equa'-tl-na, s. [Lat. = the angel-fish (q. v.).] 

Ichthy. ; A synonym of Rhina (q.v.). 

squat'-ter, s. [Eng. squat, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who squats or alts on his hams or 
heels. 

2. One who settles on new or uncultivated 
land. In Australia, formerly used as In the 
extract (q.v.); now, one who occupies an 


unsettled tract of land aa a sheep farm, under 
lease from goverumeut at a nominal rent. 

v ? freed or tlcket-oMeave man, who 

build* a hut with bark on unoccupied around, buy* or 
•tM • a faw animals, sells spiriU without a licence, 
recelYM Stolen goods, and so at last becomes rich and 
turn* farmer ; he is the horror of sll his honest 
neighbours. —Darvdn: Voyage Round World, ch. xxL 


( A freq. from squat, v. 
n water, as a wild duck. 


squat - ter, v.i. 

(q.v.).] To flutter i 
{Scotch.) 

M Awa ye squattered like a drake." 

Bums : Address to the DeiX. 

Squat -ting, a. [Squat, v.] Used by or de- 
voted to squatters. 

"Wodgate was a sort of sqtudting district of the 
crest milling region to which it was coatignona"— 
A Disraeli : Sybil, bk. il.ch.iL 

squat-tle, v.i . [Eng. squat ; dimlo. suff. -Is.) 
To sprawl {Scotch.) 

“ Swith, in some beggar*# hafTet squat tit .• 

There ya may creep, and sprawl, and • prattle." 

Bums : To a Louse. 

Bquat'-t^, a. [Eng. squat, a. ; -y.] Short and 
thick ; dumpy. 

**A few yards away etood another ehort, squatty 
hem look, and I said my bees ought to ba there."— 
Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 100. 

squ4w, s. [N. Amer. lod.] Among the 
North American Indians, a woman, a wife. 

squaw-man, «. (See extract) 

‘‘ tbere is °ds still lower depth, the syuateman 
—the miserahie wretch of European hlood who marries 
a Crow or a Blackfoot In order to take up land in tha 
Indian Reservation. The poor soul iooka perpetually 
ashamed of hie weakness ; hie own friends avoid him : 
his wife’s do not ; on the oootmry, they coma and Uv* 
opon him with great oontentment. The squaw can 
easily divorce herself hr Indian law, and whea she 
does, the property, with ali his improvements, re- 
mains hers, lie hasn't even compensation for dis- 
tur banco. "—Poll Mall Qasette, Aug. 2S, 1884. 

squaw-root, «. 

Bot. : The genus Conopholis, closely silled 
to Orobauche. 


squaw-weed, i. 

Bot. : Senecio aureus. 

squawk, 8. [Squawk, u.] A sqneak. 

“ Q«rard gave a little squawk.*— Heade : Cloister A 
Hearth, ch. xxvi. 

squawk, v.i, [An imitative word.] To cry 
with a loud, harsh voice. 

squawl, v.i. [Squall, p.] 


squeak, v.i. [Sw. sqvdlca — to croak ; cf. 
Norw. ekvaka = to cackle ; Icel. s kvakka = to 
give a sound as of water shaken In a bottle.] 

1. To utter a sharp, shrill cry, usnally of 
short duration ; to cry in a ehrill, fretful tone, 
as a child, a mouse, a pig, tic , ; to make a 
shrill noise, as a door, a wheel, a pipe, &c. 

** Tbs mimic took his usual station, 

And squeaked with general admiration." 

Smart : The Pig. 

• 2. To break eiience or secrecy ; to confess 

" If He be obstinate, put a civil question to him upon 
the rack, and he squeaks, I warrant him."— Dryden : 
Hon Sebastian, lv. i. 

squeak, «. [Squeak, v.] A sharp, shrill cry. 
usually of short duration ; a shrill, fretful 
cry, as of a child, a mouse, a pig, &c. ; a shrill 
noise, as of a door, a wheel, a pipe, &c. 

’* Oor gravity prefers the mutterfhg tone, 

A proper mixture of tbe squeak and groan." 

Byron : College Examination. 

squeak'-er, & iEog. squeak; -er.] 

1. One who or that which squeaks, or utters 
a shrill cry or noise. 

2. A term applied to young birds, of rarioua 
speciea, as a young pigeon, a young partridge, 
&c. 

"Ooiug on to where the lunch was to meet os, I 
killed an old hi rd and a squeaker. " — St, James's Gazette, 
Sept 1, 1886. 

squeak'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Squeak, v.] 


squoak'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. squeaking; -ly. ] 
In & squeaking manner ; with a squeaking 
noise. 


• squeak'-lct, «. [Eng. squeak ; dimin. suff. 
-let.] A little squeak. 

squeal, *sqneale, *squelen, v.i. [Sw. 
sqvtila — to squeal; Norw. skvella.] 

1. To utter a more or less prolonged cry with 
a shrill, sharp voice, as certain aoimals do 
when in want, pain, or displeasure. 

2. To acknowledge guilt, or to betray an 
accomplics ia wrong-doiog, especially to gain 
immunity for a ne’e self. ( Police Slang.) 


Wta* ; pdilt, ; oat, 5011, chorus, (bin, ben^h ; go, ^cm ; thin, this ; sin, ag ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-tian = sh^n. -tion, -aion = shun ; -flon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = b?L dcL 
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squeal, *. [Squeal, r.] A sharp, shrill cry, 
more or less prolonged. 

gque&m ~ Ish, * squam - ish, * squem - 
ous, * squalm-ous, * squeym-ous, a. 

[Mid. Eng. nrem, suwiui = swimming in the 
head, vertigo* from Icel. sveimr — & bustle, 
a stir; Norw. sveim = a hovering about, a 
alight intoxication; A.S. swima — a swoon; 
Icei. swimi = a swimming in the head ; Sw. 
sw fanning = a swoon ; Dut. rwijm = a swoon ; 
Icei. Mvima = to be giddy ; O. Sw. 9 icima = to 
be dizzy ; Sw. sxoim-ma — to faint] Haring s 
stomach that is easily turned or nauseated ; 
hence, easily disgusted ; nice to excess ; eaaiiy 
offended at trifles ; fastidious, scrupulous. 

" He was glad th*t the conscience* of other men 
were less m?u*amitk.'-Jfacaula]f: Hist. Eng., oh. x. 

% For the difference between sgueamis* and 
fastidious, see Fastidious. 

squeam ish ly, adv. [Eng. squeamish ; -ly.] 
In a squeamish or fastidious manner ; fas* 
tidionsly. (Confrere; Ovid Imitated.) 

aqucam - Ish - n Ass, *. [Eng. squeamish ; 
-ness.] The quality or sUte of being squeam- 
ish, fastidious, or scrupulous ; fastidiousness. 

I hare been to far from thet effeminate squeamUb- 
neu. m —Boyl4 : Works . 1L XL 


• •queam -oils, a. 


[SqUEAMieH.] 
[Eng. squeasy; 




•qnee gee', * 
rupt of 


rupt ni 
ing of a p ! 


* squeas'-I-nAss, a. 

Nausea, sqneasiness. 

"A squeasiness and rUlng op of the heart against 
any mean, vulgar, or mechanical condition of men. — 
Hammond: Works, iv. ?1L 

* squeas'-y, a. ’[An intensive from queasy 
(q.v.Kr Queasy, nice, squeamish, fastidious, 
scrupulous. 

“la *~a* .touah. 

[From squeege, a vulgar eor- 
(q.v.).] A scrubber, conslst- 

. ' gutta'perchs at the eud of a 

handle, used for cleaning the decks of ships, 
foot-pavements, Ac. ; also written squiUaqte, 
squilgee. 

•queel, v. & s. [Squeal, v. k *.] 

squeez-a-bU'-I-tfo «. [Eng. squeezable; My.] 
The quality or state of being squeezable. 

squeez'-a-ble, a. [Eng. squeeze), v. ; -able.] 

1. Lit': Capable of being squeezed or com- 
pressed. 

2. Fig. : Capable of being constrained ; 
ready to suhmlt to pressure. 

- You are too vervatUe and mpieesabU." —Sasags l H. 
Medlicott, hk. L, ch. ix. 

squeeze, * squise, •squeia-en, * squize, 

v.t. k i. [A.S. swisan, cwysan — to squeeze, 
to cmsh ; with O. Fr. pref. ts- = Lat ex- = 
out, fully ; Sw. qt»d#a = to squeeze, to bruise ; 
Ger. quelschen — to squash, to bruise.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To press between two bodies ; to press 
Closely ; to compress, to crush. 

"Applied to the squinting or premlng of thing* 
downward*,"— Wilkins: Archimedes, ch. ix. 

2. To press so as to expel juice or moisture. 

"They purposed to squiu out the grapes. ’*—/». Hol- 
land : Plini e. hk. XTtli:, ch. xxxL 

3. To force to pass or issue by pressure ; to 
cause to pass. (Corbet: On John Dawson.) 

4. To ciasp ; to press lovingly : as, To squeeze 
one’s hand. 

H. Figuratively : 

I. To oppress, so as to cause to give money 
to harass hy extortion. 

“la t civil war people mart expect to be crushed 
and squeezed toward the burden." L' Estrange. 

2. To exact by pressure or extortion. 

"A mandarin, noted for squaring the people."- 
James’* Qaaette, Oct. IS, IMA 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To press ; to press or push among 
number of people; to force one’s way by 
pressing or pushing. 

•• Many s public mlolxter comes empty lo ; but when 
he has crammed bU gut*, he 1* fata to squeeze hard 
before be can get oft"— L’ Estrange. 

* 2. To pass through a body ou pressure 
being applied. 

"Let the water squeeze through It. and stand all 
over Its outside in multitudes of small drops, like 
dew." — Neteton : Optics. 

^ To squeeze through: To make one’s way 
through by pressing or pushing; to push 
through. 


squeeze, s. [Squeeze, v .] 

1. The act of squeezing, pressing, or com- 
pressing between two bodies ; pressure. 

2. A clasp, au embrace, a grasp. 

3. The same as Squeezing, C. 3. 

4. A tightness or unusual pressure; as, a 
squeeze iu the money market. 

squeez'-er, $. [Eng. squeeze), v. ; -er.\ 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 

squeezes. 

2. Metal-working : A machine which takes 
the ball of puddled iron and reduces it to a 
compact mass, ready for the rolls. 

squeez'-Ixig, pr. par., a., A*. [Squeeze, v.] 

A. & B. At pr. par. <fi particip. adj.: (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of pressing between two bodiea ; 
pressure, compression. 

2. That which is forced out by pressure. 

3. A copy or facsimile made by pressing 
some soft material on to the thing of which a 
enpy is to be made : as, a squeezing of a medal 
or brass. 

squeezing box, *. 

Pottery: A metallic cylinder haring a hole 
!n the bottom, through which clay is pressed 
for shaping the handies, Ac., of earthenware. 

squelch, v.t. & i. (Perhape allied to quell; 
but cf. ProY. Eng. quelch = a blow.] 

A. Trans. : To crush, to destroy, to squash. 

** la ten or a doson year*, the farmer* of that *ectloii 
will b* fighting the fire that, *o ewjto squelch at it* 
beginning, i* »o baffling when once It get* under full 
bbut." — Scribner* t 1 icHgaMne, March. 1880, p. MS. 

* B. lntrans. : To be crushed or destroyed, 

squelgh, <. [Squelch, v.) A heavy blow ; a 
flat, heavy fall. 

"He tore the earth which he hmd taved 
From squelch of knight, and •torm’d and rar ed. 

Butler: Hudibras, iL UL 

f squench, v.t. [Eng. quench, with pref. » 
intensive.] To quench. 

" Tiler'll . . . make church bucket* nu‘* *kln to 
squench rebellion.'— Aeaum. A Piet.: PhUaster, v. L 

•quo teague', i. [Etym. doubtful,] 

Jchlhy. : Otnlilhu* regalis, found along the 
Atlantic coast lo the Gulf of St Lawrence. 
It is from one to two feet long, brownish-blue 
above, with irregular brownish spots, sides 
silvery, belly white. The flash is wholesome 
and well-flavoured, but so quickly gets soft 
that it does not rank high iu the market. The 
air-bladder makes excellent isinglass. ( Ripley 
& Dana.) It is a voracious fish and bites 
readily, but its mouth is easily torn, whence 
It is often called Weak-fish. 

Squib, * Squibb©, «. [For squip, or swip, from 
Mid. Eng. squippen, swippen = to move swiftly, 
to fly, to sweep, to dash ; from Icei. svipa = 
to flash, to dart ; svipr = a swift movement ; 
Norw. sviva - to run swiftly. Allied to sweep, 
swoop, swijt. (Skeat.y] 

1, A hollow pipe or cylinder of paper filled 
with gunpowder or other combustible mate- 
rial, like a rocket, so that when the powder is 
ignited the squib throwe out a train of fiery 
sparks, and bursts with a crack. 

" I h*T* be«a burnt at both end* like a squib.* 
Boaum. A Piet. : Island Princess, iL L 

• 2. A paltry fellow. 

M A*ked for their pa* hy ererl* squ(b. n 

Spenser: Mother Hubbard* Tale, STL 

*3. One who writes squibe or political 
lampoons ; a petty satirist. 

"Th* squibs ore those who la the common phrase of 
the world are called libeller*, lampooner*, and pam- 
phleteer*.’— Taller, No. M. 

4. A petty lampoon ; a sarcastic speech or 
little censorious publication. 

" On ocoouot of a political squib in verve which be 
had put written.’— bails Telegraph, F*b. 25, 1887. 

5. A head of asparagus. 

It r«*par*gtn] i* *old iu bundle* containing from 
six to ten duxen squib*"— Mayhe*e ; London Labour 
A London Poor, LW. r 

• squib, v.i. A f. [Squib, ».] 

A. lntrans. : To use or write squibe, petty 
lampoons, or sarcastic and censorious reflec- 
tions. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To write or publish squibe on; to 
lampoon. 

"The Bloomer co*tume. squlbbed by John Leech In 
1S5L" — Daily Ttlegraph, March *S. 1587. 


• 2. To inject, to squirt 

* squlb'-bish, a. [Eng. squib; -i*A] Slight, 
flashy. 

" Light, squibHsk thlnga’-Arnttey : Doctor, ch. xd v. 

•quid, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a variant 
of *giab, from thsir squirting out black matter.] 
Zool. : A popular name for any of the Ten 
thidse (q.v.). The Common Squid ( Loligo tub 
garis), about eighteen inches long, is found in 
shoals around the Cornish coast, and is taken 
by the fishermen in large numbers for bait 
It is bluish with darker spots, yellowish-white 
beneath. The Little Squid ( Loligo media), is 
abi»ut one-fourth the size, spotted with dots 
of red or purple. 


• squler (1), ». 

* squler (2), •. 


[Sqcahe, a] 
[Squire] 



* squlerle, ». [Squibe (2), a] A company or 

number of squirea. 

squig'-gle, v.i. [Ct svdggle.) 

1, To shake a fluid about in the mouth witii 
the lips closed. (Prop.) 

2. To move about like au eel ; to squirm, 
aquil'-gee, ». [Squeegee.] 

squill * squill©, * squylle, a [Fr. squilU, 
scille , from Lat. squilla, scilla (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : Any plant of the genua 8cilla (q.v.X 
spec. SciUa maritima, called also Urginec 
scilla, indigenous in the south of Europe and 
the Levant. S . 
vema is a fa- 
vourite in gar- 
dens owing to 
its beautiful 
blue blossom. 

2. Pham. : 

The bulb, 
sliced and 
dried, of Scilla 
maritima. The 
bulb, which Is 
scaly, is pear- 
shaped, and 
weighs from 
half a pound aQinlL {SciUa vtarlUma.) 
tO four pounds. ^ g a ih • «.8cap« of flower* :c. Lea* *a 
Its prepart- which appear afUr th* 4ow*r*. 
tlous are vine- 

gar, oxymel, syrup, and tincture of squill, 
compound squill pill, and pill of ipecacuanha 
with squill. It is a etimulant, expectorant, 
and diuretic, and iu larger doses produces 
vomiting and purging. It increases the se- 
cretions of the bronchial mucous membrane, 
and facilitates the expectoration of mucus. 
When used as a diuretic it is generally com- 
bined with a mercurial. (Garrod.) 

3. Zool. : A popular name for Squilla mantis. 

"Th* enriou* squill, to common In the MediUr. 
ran eon.’— Wrigkt ; Animal Life, p. ML 

* squill fish, s. An uuideutlfied aquatie 
animal. [SQUiLL-iNeECT.] 

8 quill- insect, s. Au unidentified aqua- 
tic animal. 31oufet ( Theater of Insects, iib. ii., 
ch. xxxvii.) aays, “The Squills, an insect, 
differs but little from the fish Squilla,** a word 
which he uees as synonymous with shrimp. 
But by early writers names were loosely ap- 
plied, and from Grew (Mu*. Reg. Soc., p. 119) 
we learn that Squilla was applied also to what 
he calls the Rough-horned Lobster (probably 
Palinurus vulgaris). 

" Th* squHUnssct described hy Moufet. So c*ll*d 
from torn* almUltod* to th* squill-fish : chiefly in 
haring a long body covered with a cruat composed of 
•evend ring* «r pi* tea The head U broad and *quat 
Be hath a pair o t notahle *harp fang* befora both 
hcok*d Inward* Ilk* a bull'* horn*." — Oreu>: Museum, 
p. 17L 

squIT-la, «. [Lat = 0) A 
small crustacean, possibly the 
pea-crab [Pinnotu eris] ; (2) a 
sea -onion, a Bea-leek, usually 
written scilla (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Storaspoda 
(q.v.), with several species, of 
which the best known is Squilla 
mantis, with a number of popu- 
lar names. Segments much less 
coalesceut than in the lobeter ; 
those bearing the eyes and an- 
tennules are readily separable 
from the front of the head, and 
are not covered by the carapace, which only 
conceals eight segments. The gills are borne 



fat©, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, th6re; pine, pit, sir©, sir, marine; 
or, wore, w©i£ work, who, sAn; mute, cub. cure, quit©, our, rixle. ft 111; try, Syrian. », ce _ e; ©y- a; qu = 
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by the abdominal swimming feet, free and un- 
covered. The first pair of thoracic limbs are 
developed into a pair of formidable claws, the 
terminal joint of which bears a row of long, 
sharp, curved teeth, doubling back on the 
edge of the peoultimate Joint, which has a 
groove to receive them. They lay their eggs 
at tha bottom of the sea, and the larvae pass 
into forms which have been described as in- 
dependent genera. 

2. Palasont. : Several specimens of true 
Squilla ( Sculda pennata , Miinat), have been 
found fossil io the Solenhofen Limestone. 
(Ency. Bril., vi. 658). It occurs also in the 
Eocene. 


aquil -la-go©, squll’-gee, e. (Squeegee.) 

t squil’-li-d®, i. pi. (Mod. Lat. tquill(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Zocl. : A family of Stomapoda with ooe 
genus Squills (q.v.). 

* aqull-llt -to, * squtl-llt'-lck, •squil- 
llt-icke, a. (Squill.) Of, pertaining to, or 
obtained from squills. 

" A decoction of this kind of worms sodden io tqutt. 

Uticke vmegre.”— /'. Holland ; Plinie, bk. xxx., ch. ILL. 

*sqnin'-an9©, •squin'-^n-^jr, *. [Quinsy.] 
L Ord. Lang. : The same as Quinsy (q.v.), 

2. Bat. : [Quinsy wo bt, Woodruff). 

* squlnanoy berry, #. (Quinsv-berry.) 

* squlu'-an-^jr-wort, a. (Eng. tquinanq/, 
and wort.] [Quinsywort, Woodruff.) 



aqninch, a. (Sconoe.) 

Arch.; A small pendentive srch formed 
across the 
angle of a 
square tower 
to support 
the aide of & 
a u pe rim- 
posed octa- 
gon. Also 
called a 
Sconce. 

dquIn'-$ ft, « . 

[Quinsy.] 


squint, a. & squinch. 

B. fSw.ma- (Canon’s Ashby, Northampton.) 
ka = to shrink, to flinch. (SAreat.)] 

A. At adjedivt : 

*1. Looking obliquely or askance; not 
looking directly ; oblique. 

** I incline to hope rather thttn fear. 

And gladly banish squint suspicion." 

Hilton; Com tit, 418. 

2. Not having the optlo axes coincident. 
<Said of the eyes.) 

B» At substant Ivt : 

L Ordinary Language; 

1. The act of looking oblique or askant ; an 
Oblique look, a Bldelong look. 

2. A look generally. 

** After taking % prolonged squint, he called to me 
thet the object was s ship s boat.’— Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 34, 18». 

3. An affection of the eyes In which the 
optic axe9 do not coincide. (Strabismus.) 


’’There are two kinds of •vufaf— the toward and the 
outward, which depend, with rare exceptions, oo two 
opposite optical delects. The lowerd squint is associ- 


ated. In by far the greater majority of cases, with far- 
sightedness, tha ootward with short-sightedness."— 
Scribner's Magazine, 8ept^ 1877, p. 702. 

• 4. A distortion. 

* Wit is a squint of the 
Understanding. — Mizabeth 
Carter: Letters, It. Ill 

IL Arch. : An opening 
through the wall of a 
Roman Catholic church, 
in an oblique direction, 
for the purpose of en- 
abling persons in the 
transept or aisle to see 
the elevation of the 
Host at the high 
altar. They are 
generally found 
on one or both 
sides of the 
chancel arch, 
. and are about 

a yrird high aud two feet wide. Also called 
a Hagioscope. 



f squint. 

(Baseley. Ozon.) 


squint-eye, a. An eye that eqointa. 

** I fear me thon hsve s squint-eye." 

Bpenser: Shepheards Calender ; August, 


squint eyed, a. 

1. Having eyes that squint. 

” He wiw so squint^yed, thut he seemed spitefully 
to look upon them whom be beheld."— A no Uet : History 
of the Turks 


’ z. uoiique, indirect, malignant. 

** Thl» la each s fsUe aud squint-eyed praise. 

Which seeming to look upwards oo his glortes. 
Looks dowu upon my leers.” Denham ; Sophy . 

* 3. Looking obliquely or by aide glances. 


squint-quoin, «. 

Arch. : An external oblique angle. 


squint, v.t. & L [Squint, a.) 
A. Intransitive: 


1. Ta look with a squint, or with the eyes 
differently directed. 

" Some cau squint wheu they will ; sad children set 
apoo • table, with • candle behlod them, both eyes 
will move outwards, to seek tbs light, sad so induce 
squ 1 n ting. — Bacon, 

2. To have the axes of the eye9 not coinci- 
dent ; to be affected with strabismus. 


We here many Instances of squinting In the 
father, which he received from fright or habit, com- 
municated to the offspring.” — Goldsmith : Animated 
Nature, pt. 11., ch, xL 


• 3. To run or be directed obllqoely ; to 
have an indirect rafereuce nr bearing. 

” In prudeuce, too. you think my rhymes 
Should never squint at courtiers* Crimea* 

Gay: Ant in Office. 

* 4. To refer indirectly or obliquely. 


* Not meaning , . . 

His pleasure or hi* good alone,* 

But squinting partly at my own." 

Cowper : To He e. W. Hull 

Transitive: 


1. To turn (the eye) in an obliqne direction. 

“ Perkin began already to squint one eye upon the 
crown, and another npoa the sanctuary."— Bacon : 
Henry YU. 

2. To caase to look with a squint, or with 
non-coincident optic axes. 

** He gives tbe web and the pin, squints the eye, and 
makes the hare- lip.”— Shakesp. : Lear, lii. 4. 

• 3. To cast or direct obliquely. 

M Oo others' ways they never squint a frown.* 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L IS. 

• squint er, a. [Eng. squint, v. ; sr.] One 
who squints. 

** The triomphe of the patriot squinter." 

Warton : Oxford Newsman's Verses. 


* BquInt-J-fo'-gd, a. (Squint.] Squinting. 

" The timhrel and tha squint if ego maid 
Of Isis awa thee.” Dryden : Persius, sat T. 


squint’-Ihg, pr. par. or a. [Squint, v .] 

squint'-ihg-lfr adv. [Eng. squinting ; -ly.) 
In a squinting manner, with a squint ; by 
side glances, obliquely. 


squin'-y, squln'-n$r, r.i. [Squint, a.) To 
squint ; to look askance or asquint. ( Prov .) 

" I remember thine eyea well enough : 

Dost thon squiny at me I* Shakes p. ; Lear, It. A 


• squln'-xejf, #. [Squinsy.] 


squ it, squirr, v.t. [Prob. imitative of the 
sound of a body passing rapidly through the 
air; cf. whirr.] To throw with a jerk; to 
cause to cut along ; to move as anything cut- 
ting through the air. 

" f saw him squirr away his watch a considerable 
distance into the Thames."— Budgell : Spectator, No. 77. 

• squiV-al-tft • squir-fcT-i-tft $. [Eng. 
squir(e ); -ally.] The same as Squibearchv 
( q.v.). 

cquir'-Aroh-& #. (Squieeaschy.) 

squire (1), • squiere, s. [A contract, of 
esquire (q.v.).] 

1. An attendant on a knight; a knight’s 
shield or armour-bearer. 

M The squire, who saw expiring on the ground 
His prostrate master, relu'd the steeds around." 

Pope ; Homer ; Iliad xx. 6*5. 

2. An attendant on a person of nobla or 
royal rank : hence, colloquially, an attendant 
on a lady ; a beau, a gallant ; a male com- 
panion, a close attendant or follower. 

** Hsa yonr yonng sanctity done railing, Madam, 
Against your iouooent squire l" 

Beaum. A Flet, : Wife for a Month, L 1. 

3. The title of a gentleman next in rank to 
a knight. 

** I think he may be called a squire, for he beareth 
suer alter those annes."— Smftfc : Commonwealth, bk. 
1., ch. xx. 

4. A title popularly given to a country 
gentleman. 

5. A title given to magistrates and lawyers 
In the United States. In New England it is 


given especially to justices of the peace and 
judges; in Pennsylvania to the justices of the 
peace only, 

Y Sguire of Dantes; A personage intro- 
duced by Speneer in the Faery Queen (IIL 
vii. 51). Often used to express a person de- 
voted to the fair sex. 


•squire (2), t. [O. Pr. esquierie.] A rule, a 
foot-rule, a square (q.v.). 


• squire, v.t . (Squibs ( 1 ), *] 

L To attend as a squire. 

2. To attend as a beau or gallant ; to escort. 



• squire'-age (age as *&), s. [Eng. squire; 
•age.] Landed geutry ; squires. 


squire, -arch, s . [Squiseabchy.] A mem- 
ber of the squirearchy. 


"I bad long been dlsgua 
thoee selfish squirearchs.' 
ch. xL 


ted with the Interference of 
"—Lylton : Cartons, bk. 1L. 


, squire-arcn -io-ai, 

a. [Eng. squirearchy) ; -al, -ical.] Of or per- 
taining to a sqnirearchy ; fit f 


* squire-arcn -au, 

a. [Eng. tqulrearcH:.. . J 

„ .. . . . , _t for a squire. 

"Living in hooaes often almost squireanhal”— 
Daily News, Sept 20, 1881. 


squire -arch-j^, a. [Eng. squire, and Qr. 
dpxrj ( arche) = rule, opxw ( archo) = to rule,] 
The squires or gentlemeo of a country taken 
collectively ; the domination or political In- 
fluence exercised by the squires considered aa 
a body. (English.) 



squir-een\ $. [Eng. tquire (1), e. ; dimin. 
autf. -een.] A small or petty squire. 


• squire-hood, s. [Eng. squire (1), a. ; -food.] 
The rank or state of a squire. 


• squire- Ling, • squire -lSt, s. [Boa. 

tquire (1), s. ; dimio. suff. -ling, -UL] A smtui 
or petty squire ; a squireen. 

•’ A grand political dinner 
. To hell the squirelings near.* 

Tennyson : Maud, L xx. t, 

• squire’-l^, a. & adv. [Eng. squire (11 a ; 

-ly - 1 

A. At adj. : Becoming or befitting a squire. 

•’ThU squirely tuuct\vu '— Shelton ; Don Quixote, 


B. At adv. : Like a squire. 


" Squierly forth gen he gon.* 

Homaunt of the Hum. 

squire-ship, s. [Eng. squire (l), a. ; -thlp.) 
The state or position of a aqnire ; squirehood. 


" Whet profit h*»t thon reaped hy thii thy squire- 
Ship/"— Shelton : Don Quixote, 1. 4. 


♦squir'-Sss, s. [Eng. squire); -ess.] The 
wife of a squire. 


squirm, v.t. or i. 
(q.v.).] 


[Perhaps a form of swarm 


1. To move like a worm or eel ; to writha 
about. (Prov. <t Amer.) 

"Next he squirms rapidly through the looeeoed 
rlrtha until be can bring me beeia to b«ir." — Sa-ibner’s 
Magazine, April. 1880, p. fM. 

2. To climb by embracing and clinging with 
tha hands and feet. 


squirm, s. [Squirm, v.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A wriggling motloD, tm of 
an eel. 

2. Naut. : A twist in a rope, 
squirr, v.t. (Squir.) 

squir'-r^l, * squir -el, * sour-el, • sour- 
elle, s. [0. Fr. escurel ; Fr. ecureull ; Low 
Lat. tciuriolus, dirain, from Lat. sciurus, from 
Or. o-Kiovaoq (tkiourvt) : enud (tkia) — a shadow, 
and o vpa (oura) = a tali, hence the name = 
the animal that shades or covers itself with 
its tail, from its habit of sitting with the tail 
curved over its back; Prov. escurol ; Sp. & 
Port, esquilo ; ItaU scojattolo.] 

Zool. : A popular name for any of tha 
Scluridse (q.v ); more particularly far tha genua 
Sciurua, though there are Sevan geo era and 
many species in tha family all popularly known 
as squirrels They ara characterized by their 
slender bodies, round, hairy tails, large, promi- 
nent eyes, and usually arboreal habita, though 
some few excavate subterranean retreats. In 
Scinrus the tail is iaog and bushy and tha ears 
pointed. Tamias is an United States ganua, with 
four species, each having cheek pouches, and 


boil, b 6$; poTlt, oat, 9011, chorus, ghin, ben<?h; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L 

-cUn, -tlan = shq*. -tion, -cion = shun; -^lon, -flon = zhun* -cions, -tlous, -slous = shiia. -ble, -die, <kc. = b^I, dfl. 
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squirrel. 


the b*ck striped light and dark. The Chip- 
munk or Ground Squirrel Is a common ex- 
ample. Squirrels hauot woods and forests, 
nesting in trees, and displaying marvellous 
agility among the branches. They feed on 
nut 9 , acorns, beech-mast, which they store 
up, birds’ eggs, 
aod the young 
bark, shoots, and 
buds of trees, 
doing no small 
amount of dam- 
age. They pass 
the winter In a 
state of partiAl 
hibernation, 
waking up in 
fine, warm wea- 
ther, when the 
provision lsid up 
in the summer is 
made use of for 

food. They are , # « . . .. . 

monogamous, and the female of S. vulgaris, tbe 
common European squirrel, produces three or 
four young. They are ofteD kept a3 pets; in 
Laplaod and Siberia this species is killed in 
great numbers for the sake of its winter coat. 
This, though valuablsyis inferior to the fnrof the 
Uorth American Gray Squirrel ( S . carolinensis ]. 

squirrel-corn, *. 

Bot. : Dicentra canadensis, 

“ Dioentrv common It willed tqulrreUxrm, bu -nearly 
tbs same perfume .” — Burroughs : Popart**, p. ISA. 

squirrel-cup, *. 

Bot : Hepatica or Liver-leaf. 

"&TfiErawssso«* ^ 

Bryant, In Burroughs : Pepacton. JX ISO. 

Squirrel-fish, s. A sort of perch. 

squirrel flying-phalanger, *. 

Zool, : Petaurus sciureus ; from South Aus- 
tralia, about eight or nine inches long, witii a 
tall as long as the body. Colour, ash-gray 
with a black stripe from the nose to the root 
of the tail, cheeks white with a black patch, 
under surface white. [PetauruS.] 
squirrel-like rodents, a j 1, [Sciuro- 

MORPHA.] 

squirrel-monkey, #. 

Zool.: Callithrix sciureus, from South 
America. It is about ten inches long, with a 
tail half as much again ; fur olive-gray on the 
body, limbs red. muzzle dark. They are af- 
fectionate and playful in disposition, 
squirrel-tail, squirrel-tail grass, *. 

Bot, : J{ or drum, maritimum. Named from the 
•hape of the flower-epikea. The awne are in- 
jurious by their mechanical action to the 
gums of horses. 

squirt, * squyrte, v.t, & U ISw. dial. skvittdr 
= to sprinkle alt round; Icei. skvettasz. to 
squirt ont, to throw out ; skvettr = a gush of 
water poured out ; Dan. sqvaits — to splash.] 

A. Trans. : To eject or throw in a stream 
out of a narrow orifice or pipe. 

“To train water Into that part."— P, Bdttand : 

rum*. hk. Tin., ch. xxvii. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To be thrown out or ejected In a 
stream from a narrow orifice or pipe. 

* 2. Fig. : To throw out worde ; to prate. 

“Yon are *o given to tquirting up and down, and 
— ! r , K that the world would say, 1 had chosen a 
l cling lor a prime-minister.*— L'Edrange: 


“Yon are *o given to tqutnmg up ana uowu. *uu 
chattering, that the world would ssy. 1 had chosen a 

Uck-poddi— * “ 1 »- • 

Fable*. 

•quirt, * squyrt, * squyrte, a. [Squirt, v .) 
I. An instrument with which water or other 
liquid is ejected in a stream with force ; a 
•yringe. 

“ But wheo they have bespatter'd all they may, 

Tbe statesman throw* hie Althy sqiitrU away i 

Fount/ : To Mr. Pope, op. 1. 

* 2. A small jet. 

“The wetrin* at those lump* of dun*, with squirt* 
of an infusion of the medicine lh dunged water. 
Bacon : SaL Hitt., | MO. 

* 3. Looseness of the bowels ; diarrhoea. 

** Squyrte. a late ; foirmS—PaUgrave. 

L A foppish ynong fellow ; a whipper- 
snapper. (Oolloq.) 

•qulrt'-er, * squyrt-er, a [Eng. squirt , 
^er.] One who or that which sqrarta ; one 
who uses a squirt 

“Who made squixLgnn* of the hone w metal pen- 
hand 1 m which ware In vonue in ^y», M>d who 


squirt -trig, pr. par. or a. [Squirt, r.J 

squirting -cucumber, t spirting - 
cucumber, •. 

Bot. : EcbaUum agrests (formerly Momordlca 
Elaterium ), a prostrate plant from the south 
of Europe. Corolla yellow, veined with green ; 
the fruit is a small, elliptical, green gourd 
covered with prickles. When ripe, it ejecta 
its seeds snd juice with some force. [Ecax- 
uum, Elaterium.) 

squish -8p, «. [Eng. square), Aud (fei>Aop.] 

[Squarson.] 

squltph, *. [Quitch.] 
squyer, e. [Squire (1)i 

sradh, shraddh, «. [MahratU, Ac. shraddh.) 
Brahmanism: Funeral rites performed on 
the death of an individual, without which his 
soul would have to continue In a wandering 
state. Similar rites are performed monthly 
and yearly to the manes of deceased ancestors. 

st&b, * stabbe, v.t. & i. [Etym. doubtful ; 
prob. from Ir. stobaim = to stab; GaeL «<ob 
— to thrust or fix a stake in the ground, to 
etab, to thrust, from stob = a stake, a pointed 
Iron or stick ; cogn. with Eng. staff (q.v.).] 

A* Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To pierce or wound with a pointed 
weapon ; to kill with a pointed weapon. 

“ Clarence i* come. false, fleetlugjperiur'd Clarence, 
That ttabb'd me in the Celd by Tewkwhury. 

Bhaketp. : Richard III * L A. 

2. To drive, thrust, force, or plunge, as a 
pointed weapon. 

M Stab poniard* In onr fle*h." 

BhakMp. : * Monty TI., il. 1. • 

IL Fig . : To pierce or wound in the heart 
or feelings ; to injure secretly or by malicious 
falsehood or slander ; to inflict keen or severe 
pain on. 

“ Than, to complete ber woe*. wUl 1 etpoose 
Herudone : 'twiU t tab her to tbe heart 

B. Intransitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To give or inflict a wound with a pointed 

weapon. „ None «han dw« 

2. To aim a blow at a person with a pointed 
weapon. 

“ Thou hUTst a thousand dagger* In tby thought* . . . 

*«*«», tail u 

XL Fig. : To inflict pain secretly or mali- 
ciously ; to mortify, to pain. 

“ Critic* of aid. a manly liberal race. 

Approv’d or censur'd with an open wee . * - 
Kor ttabb'd, conceal’d ben Mth » raAanV mask. 

Lloyd: Epistle to C. Churchill. 

st&b (1), * stabbe, a. [Stab, v.] 

L Literally: 

1. The thrust of a dagger or other pointed 
weapon. 

“ And the possibility of getting rid of h im by a locky 
•hot or dab was again *eriau*ly dbcUMOd. —Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., ch. xiL 

2. A wound with a sharp-pointed weapon. 

“ HU gaab’d dab* look'd like a breach in nature. 

For rain’* waatefel entrance.’* 

Shake* p. : Macbeth, il. A 

IL Fig. : A wound or injury inflicted in the 
dark ; a secret injury maliciously inflicted. 

•• Tbt* «udden dab of rancoar I mladonbt*’ 

Shake ip. : Richard 11 U liL L 

’st^b (2% S. [See def.] An abbreviation em- 
ployed by workmen for established wages, as 
opposed to piece-work. 

Sta'-b&t Master, Sta'-b&t Ma'-ter, s. 
[Lat. =The Mother stood, the first words of 
the hymn. (See def.).] 

Musio: A well-known I*tin hymn on the 
Crucifixion, snog during Passinn week in the 
Roman Clmreh. Jacopone, a Franciscan who 
lived in the thirteenth century, is supposed 
to have been the author of the words. In 
addition to the ancient setting, probably con- 
temporary with the words, many composers 
have written music to the Stabat Mater, but 
the compositions which are best known are 
those by Palestrina, Pergolesi (the last effort 
of his life), and Rossioi. 

st&b -ber, S. [Eng. Stab, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ord. Lang.: One who stabs; a privy 
murderer. (Browning : SordtUo, 1.) 


XL Technically : 

1. Domestic : A lady's awl for opening hole* 
for eyelets. 

2. Leather: A pegging-awl ; a pricker. 

3. NauL : A marl in spike. 

st&b'-birig, pr. par., a., & s. [Stab, v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of wounding or 
piercing with a pointed weapon. 

*' SpoeUl order* w*re given by Barclay that the 
■word* should b* msd* rather for ttabbiug than far 
•lashing .* — Macaulay : Rid. Eng., ch. xxL 

IL Technically: 

1. Bookbinding: 

(1) The puncturing ©f the boards for the 
slips. 

(2) The perforation of a pile of folded sheets 
for a stitchiog twine ; a cheap substitute for 
sewing. 

2. Mason. : The picking or roughening of t 
brick wall, in order to make plaster adhere 
thereto. 

stabbing - machine, stabbing- 

press, 0 . 

Bookblnd. : A machine or press for per- 
forating a pile of folded and gathered signa- 
ture* to prepare them for the operation of 
stitchiog. 

* st^b -blng-l^, adv. [Eng. stabbing ; -ly.) 
In a stabbing manner; with intent to 6tab or 
injure secretly and maliciously. 

“ Thi* intimation a*ain»t tha conned] l* a* stabbing!! 
•oggeitad.”— Bp. Parker: Reply ta Rehearsal Tran*, 
prosed, p. 287 (1870). 

* Sta-bil'-l-fy, v.t. [Eng, stable, a. ; euff. -A.] 
To* make stable, fixed, or firm ; to establish. 
(Browning.) 

* sta-bU'-l-mSnt, s. [Lat. stabllimentim, 
from stabilio = to make stable (q.v.).] The afi 
of making firm or establishing ; firm support- 

“ Ita firmament by the prlodple* of Christianity, 
bath been blessed by tbe issue* of that ttabiUment. 
—Bp Taylor t Sermon*. raL lit ser. A 

* sta-bU -X-tate, r.f. [Lat. stabilis — stable 
(q.V.).] To make or render stable; to es» 
tablisn. 

M What she moet doth lov® 

Bbe oft before dabilUate*:' 

More: Jmmori. Soul, L IL 48. 

sta-bXl'-i-ttf, * sta-bll-y-tye, a. [I^t 

stabilitas, from stabilis = 6tablB (q.v.); Fr. 
stability j 

1. The quality or state of being stable or 
firm ; stableness, firmness ; strength to stand 
and to resist being moved or overthrown. 

“ Which Dumber [eight! being the Crst cube. 
hieroglypbick of the stability of that «ar.rum*ut. - 
More: Philos. Cabbala. (App.) 

2. Firmness or steadiness of character, 
resolution, or purpose ; freedom from fickle- 
ness or changeableness; constancy, resolution. 

“ But for ita absolute self ; a life of peac* 
Stability without ragrat or f«r. . . . ... 

Word**oorth : Excursion, hk. ILL. 

• 3. Fixedness, as opposed to fluidity. 

•• Fioidneas aud stability are contrary qualitlsa"— 
Boyle. 

* sta-bD-ixe, r.f. [Bng. stable, t . ; -fre.) To 
make stable or firmly established ; to establish 
firmly. 

••The language Is dobaisedF— Whitney: W % * 
Growth of Language, ch. lx. 

Sta -ble, a. [O. Fr. eatable (Fr. stable), from 
Lat- stabilis = stable, standing firmlv, from 
sto — to stand ; Sp. estable ; Ital. status.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Fixed ; firmly established ; not to be 
easily moved, shaken, or overthrown ; firmly 
fixed, settled, or established. 

2. Steady and constant in resolution or pur- 
pose ; firm in resolution ; not fickle or chsogs- 
able ; constant- 

“God [saith bel is, the prince and raler ov.r aU, 
always# one, stable. Immovable, like to himselt — 
Cudwortk i InUU. System, p. «9L 

3. Abiding, durable, lasting ; not subject to 
change or destruction. 

- He perfect, stable; . 

Subject to change, and different ... 
Bryden : Paletmen Jt Arcite. UL 

n. Physics : Not easily moved from a «UU 
of equilibrium. [EQUiLieniUM, II. 2.] 

^ Stable <t unstable equilibrium: (Equi li- 
brium]. 


CUe, i&t, fare, qmidst, what, fail, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there 
ftT, wore, wqlt work, whd, »$n; mnte, ciib, cure, quite, cur, rfile, ItUl; try, 


; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, pfit* 

Sjhrhuu 
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at a' ble, a. [O. Fr. eatable (Fr. etable), from 
Lat. stubulum = a atanding-place, an abode, a 
stall, a stable, from sto = to atand ; Sp. 
establo.] 

1. A houae or building constructed to lodge 
and feed horaea, and furnished with stalls, 
racks, inangera, and all other necessary equip- 
ments. 

M full nwnr a delnts bon bsdde he In stable." 

Chaucer: C. T., !«. (Frol.) 

% The word ta occasionally used in a wider 
sense. as equivalent to a houae, shed, or 
building for beasts generally, aa a cowshed, Ac. 

2. A racing-stable ; an establishment where 
rscc-horses nra trained. 

“ Ther can Insure a straight run for their money in 
connection with this tt a bU. " — Rtf ere*, April, 24, 18*7. 

3. (Pi.) MU. : Attendance on horses in the 
•tables. 

“ They seem always at * tablet, on panda, or ont 
doing deld>tiriog . H — Morning Post, Feb. 6, 1885. 

stabla-boy, #. A boy who attends In a 
stable. 

“ Served as u stable-boy, errand-boy, porter, and groom.” 
Wordawortk : Farmer of Tilsbury Vale 

stable man, b. A man who attends in a 
stable ; a groom, an ostler. 

•* If a stableman cannot keep a bloom on horses' 
coat* when standing ou it, 1 am sure that it la the 
fault Of tbe stable-man."— Field, Jan. 23, 1888. 

stable- room, *. Room in a stable; 
room for stables. 

* stable-stand, t. 

Old Law : (Seo extract). 

** SfaMe-tfond Is one ol the foar evidences or pre- 
sumptions, whereby a man la convinced to intend the 
stealing of a kiag'a deer in the forest. “—CouhU ; La%o 
Diet. 

* Bta-ble (1), v.L [Stable, a.] To make 
stable, fixed, or firm ; to fix, to establish. 

“Articles daviaed by the king's hlghneaa to stable 
Chfistiao quietness and unity among tbe people.”— 
Stripe: Rifs qf Archbishop Cranmmr (under 1596). 

•ta ble (2), v.t. A <. [Stable, «.] 

A. Transitive: . 

1, Lit. : To put, place, or keep in & stable. 

** He meetly stabled hla steed In atalL** 

Scott : Lem of the Last Minstrel, L SL 

* 2. Fig. : To fix, to stick. 

“When they the peril that do not forecast, 
lo the stiff mud are quickly stabled fast” 

Drayton: The Moon- Calf. 

T In this aena3 perhaps belonging rather to 
Stable (I), v. 

* B. Intrans. : To dweli or lodge In, or && 
in, a atabla ; to kennel; to dwell, as beasts. 

" lo their palaces . . . sea monsters whelp'd 
And stabled." MUton : P. L., xL 762. 

•ta -ble-ness, * sta-blo nesso, «. [Eng. 
stable, a. ; 

1. Tli e quality or Btate of being stable, fixed, 
or firmly established ; fixedness and firmness 
of position ; stability ; strength to stand or 
remain nnchanged. 

2. Steadiness or firmness of character, reso- 
lution, Dr purpose; firmness, strength, reso- 
lution, constancy. 

M Ther coustance, that Is stablenesse of corage."— 
—Chaucer : Personet Tale. 


* ata'-bly, • stab-11, • Btab-liche, adv. 
[Eng. statute); -ly.] In a stable or firm man- 
ner; firmly, steadily, constantly. 

“ And bad hem for the lone of God, that heo ham 

vnderstode. 

Aud siabliche hold togeden, to aaue that loud.” 

Robert Of Gloucester, p. 123, 

• St&b-u-la'-tion, s. [Lat. stabulatio, from 
stabulalus, pa. par. of stabulor =? to stand in a 
atabla ; Btabulum = a stable (q.v.).] 

1. The aet of atabling or housing beasts. 

2. A place or room for housing beasts ; a 
stable. 


St&b'-wort, t. [Eng. stab (I), and wort.] 
Bot. : Oxalis Acetosella. Park In his Theatre 
, says that It is “singular good In wounds, 
pnnetorea, thrusts, end stebbes Into the 
body.** ( Britten A Holland.) 


stftc ca'-td, adv. [Ital., pa. par. of staccare, 
for distaccar# = to separate, to detach.] 

Music : Detached, taken off, separated. In 
music the word signifies a detached, abrupt 
method of ainging or playing certain notes, 
by making them of less duration than they 
otherwise would be. A small dash over a 
note signifies that it Is to be played staccato. 


•t&cb'-er, v.i. [A softened form of stagger 
(q.V.).] Toatagger. (Scotch.) • 


“ I ttacher'd while*, hut yet took tent aye 
To free the ditches. * 

Burns : Death St Dr. Hornbook. 


star-ch$fcT-£-®, sta'-che-ee, s. pi. [Lat. 

stachys, genit. stachydffs) ; fern. pL adj. suff. 

’tat,.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Lamiacese. Stamene fonr, 
parallel, two upper shorter, ascending under 
the concave upper lip, or included in the 
tube ; nutleta free, smooth, or tubercled. 


ftta -cb^S, s. [Lat, from Gr, trr&xvs ( stachus ) 
=t an ear of corn ; wonndwort (See def.)J 
Bot. : Wonndwort ; calyx as long as the tube 
of ihe corolla, sub-cainpanulate. ten-ribbed; 
teeth five, nearly equal, acuminate; upper 
lip of the corolla arched, entire; lower one 
three lobed ; the two lateral ones reflexed ; 
the two anterior stamens the longest, with 
the anther eells diverging. Chiefly from the 
warmer part a of the Northern Hemisphere. 
Known species about 160, mostly European. 
Stachys syhatica, the Hedge ; B. palustris, the 
Marsh ; B. gtrmanioa, the Downy ; B. arvensis, 
the Corn Woundwort, and B. Bttonica , called 
also Betonica officinalis, are common speeiea. 
The bruised sterna of S. parviJUrra, a native or 
Afghanistan and Northern India, are applied 
to parte of the body affected by the gninea- 
wurm. 


st&ch-^-tar'-pha, stAob-^-tar-pho -ta, 

*. [Gr. <rrdxv« (stachus) = an ear of com, and 
rap<t>€t6f (tarpheios) = thick. Named from the 
inflorescence.] 

Bot. : A genus of Verbenese ; aromatio herbs 
or ahruba with fleahy spikes, atamena four, 
tha upper two without anthers ; nutlets two. 
The Brazilians attribute powerful medicinal 
properties to Stachytarpheta jamaicensis. Its 
leaves are sometimes used to adulterate tea. 


* Sta' blcr, «. [Eng. stabl(e), a. ; -er.] One 
who keepe stables ; one who stables horses. 

* Bta'-bler-Saa, s. [Eng. stabler; -ess.] A 
female who keeps stables. 

“A *cand*l l* raised on her name, that *he vu 
Stabnlarla, “a stablerett," whereof one reodreth thi* 
witty reason, because her father was Comee BtabulL” 
—Fuller : Worthiest Essex. 

* atab-li, * stab-llcbe, adv . [Stably.] 

•ta'-bling, s. [Eng. stabl(e) t a. ; ~ing.] 

1. The act or practice of keeping In a stable 
or atebles. 

2. A stable ; a house or ahed for lodging 
beasts. 

“How smok'd in dust, a wtabling now for wolves.” 
Thomson : Liberty. 

* st&b'-lfsh, * stab-listen, v.t. [An nblrrev. 
of establish (q.v.).] To settle permanently in 
s state ; to maka firm ; to fix, to settle, to 
establish. 

“ Wkte then not well that all tha lawe of Hnde is 
my lawe, and by God ardeined and stahlishod to dure 
hy klnde reaaoun.”— Chaucer : Testament of Uue. 

* stib-Uah-mgnt, «. [Eng. gtablish; -ment.] 
Establishment ; firm settlement. 

N BufBdeut lor their sonlee health, and the stobHsh- 
®f hla mon irchisinc.'— Eolimmhed : Descript, 
artt, co* tx. 


* st&ck, pret . o/v. [Stick, v.] 


st^ck, •stac, *Btak, stakke, s. [Icel. 

stakkr = a atack of hay ; stakka = a stump ; 
stacks a columnar, isolated roek ; Sw. stack 
« a rick, a heap, a atack ; Dan. stak. Allied 
to stake and sfiefc.] 

1. Corn in the sheaf, hay, pease, straw, Ac., 
piled up in a circular or rectangular heap, 
coming to a point or ridga at the top, ana 
thatched to proteet it from the weather. 

“The strew stack or the plowmeo at work with 
their Until*."— Century Magazine. Au*., 1882, p, 606. 

IT The term stack Is applied in tha United 
Statea to thoae which are round, rick to thoaa 
which are elongated. 

2. A pile of wood containing 108 cubic feet ; 
slao, a pile of polea or wood of indefinite 
quantity. 

“ Thi Iadlsns . . . Uy themselves quietly ajxm a 
stacks of wood. And so sacrifice tbsmseiva* by fire.”— 
Bacon : Essays ; Of Custom. 


8. A number or cluster of chimneys or 
funnela standing together. 

" On the opposite ahere Are severe! 1a rye build lops 
with tall smoke stacks, tha only un-orientAl objects 
within sight." — Scribner's Magazine, Bept., 1877, p. 602. 


4. A chimney of masonry or brickwork, usu- 
ally belonging to an engine or other fhrneca ; 
the chimney of a locomotive or steam-vessel. 


5. A columnar, isnlated rock ; a high rock 
detached ; s precipitoua rock rising out of the 
aea. 


M Fenced by msny a stack And skerry. 

Full of rifts, And (nil of Jags." 

Blackie: Lays qf Highlands d Islands, p. 1L 


U Stack of nrms : 

Mil.: A number of email fire-arms aet up 
together so that their bayonets cross. 


at&ck-borer, *. An instrument for 
piercing stacks nf hay to admit air, whan the 
hay has become dangerously heated. 


atack-covcr, e. A cloth or canvas cover 
suspended over stacks whila being built, to 
protect them from the rain, Ac. 


stack-funnel, s. A pyramidal open 
frama of wood in tha centre of a ateck, to 
allow tha air to circulate through the stack 
and prevent the heating of the grain, Ac. 


stack-guard, s. A temporary roof 
capable of elevation, and designed to protect 
a stack or rick of hay or grain Iq process of 
formation. 


stack-stand, s. A device for supporting 
a stack of hay or grain at a sufficient distance 



STACK-STAND. 


shove the gronud to preserve It dry beneath 
and prevent tha ravages of vermin ; a rick- 
stand. 


stack-yard, s. A yard or inclosure for 
stacks of hay or grain. 


stack, v.t. [Sw. titarka; Dsn. ilackke.] [Stack, 
*.] To pila or build up into the form of a 
atack ; to maka into & pile or stack. 




" Stack pease upon hovell AbroAd in the yArd." 

Tusser: Husbandry; August. 

To stack arms : 


Mil. : To aet up srms, as muskets, rifles, or 
carbines, with the bayonets crossing each 
other or united by means of ramrods or hooka 
attached to tha upper part of tha weapon, so 
as to form a sort of conical pila. 


* fltiick -age (age as Ig), s. (Eog. stack, a. ; 
-age.] 

1. Hay, grain, or tha lika, put up into 
stacks. 

2. A tax on things stacked. 

" ForUge, bAnluge, stackage, Sutf—Holinshed : De- 
script. Eng., bk. Ji.’ 


St&ck' xjr, v.i. [Stagoer.] To stagger. (Prov.) 


* st&ck'-et, s. [Stockads.] 


st&ck-hotis'-i-a, $. [Named after John 
Stackhouse, F.L.S. (died 1819), a botanical 
author.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Stackhousiace® 
(q.v.). Plants with white or yelluw flowara 
from Australia and tha Philippine Islands. 


st&ck-h^s-i-a-^S ®, *. pi. [Mod. Lat 
stackhousi(a) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -aceas.] 
Bot , : Stackhouslada ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamnales. Harba or 
ahruba, with simple, entire, alternate, some- 
times minute leaves ; stipules lateral, minute; 
spikaa terminal, each flnwer with threa bracta. ; 
calyx monosepaloua, five-cleft, tube inflated; 
petals fiva, equal ; stamens five, distinct, un- 
equal, arising from the throat of the calyx; 
styles threa to five, stigmas simple ; ovary In- 
ferior, thres or flva-celled, each with & single 
ereet ovula ; fruit of threa to fiva indehiscent 
wings, or wingleaa pieces. Australian plants. 
Genera two, species ten. ( Lindley .) 

Stick- f. [Mod. Lat. stack’ 
housi( a) ; Eog. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PL): The St&ckhouBl&cen (q.v.). 


•t&ck'-IAg, pr. par. or a. [Stack, u] 

stacking-band, stacking-belt, s. A 

rope used In binding thatch upon a stack. 


frofr. b<^ ; ptfdt, ; cat, ^ell, chorus, 9hln f oen^b ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -in®, 
”«ian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shdn ; -tion, -f ion = zhUn. -dons, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. » bph d$L 
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stacking derrick, a. A form of der- 
rick for use in the field or stack-yard for 
lifting hay on to the etack. 

stac king-stage, a A scaffold used In 
building stacks. 

et&C'-te, a [Lat, from Gr. o-rcucrrj (staktt).~) 
The Septiwgint rendering of the Heb. 
(nataph), the nsme of one of the spicea used 
In the preparation of incense. Not certainly 
Identified. Perhaps It was the gum of the 
Storax-tree (Sty rax officinale). 

“ Txke aweet tploea, stacte. tnd gxlbcnum.” — Exodus 
XXX. S4 

StAd die, * sta-dle, [A.S. stadhd, « tadhol 

— a foundation, a basis, from the same root 
as steady , stand.] 

1, Ordinary Language: 

• 1, A prop or support ; a staff, a crutch. 

** He eometh on. hU week etepe governing 
And aped limbs on eypreee stadU * ton t. 

Spenser: F. <?., L rt 11 

2. A yonog or small tree left standing when 
the others are cut down. 

*• Coppice- woods, if jroct leave In them stadles too 
thick, wiii run to hushee and briars, and hare little 
elean anderwood." — Baoon: Henry YU., p. 74. 

IL Agriculture : 

1, A stack-stand (q.v.). 

" His barns are stor’d 

And groaning staddles bend beneath their load." 

Somervile : The Chaee, li. 

2. One of the separate plots into which a 
©ock of hay is shaken oat for the purpose of 
drying. 

8 tad dle-roof, i. A protection for a stack. 

staddle-Btand, «. A stack -stand. 


rt&ddle, * sta die, v.t. [Staddle, a.) 

L To form into staddles, as hsy. 

2. To leave the staddles in, as in a wood 
when it is cut 


M First see it well fenced, ere hewers begin . 

Then see it weli etaddled, withou t and within." 

Tuster : Husbandry ; April. 


• stade (1), <■ [Fr., from Lat stadium.) A fur- 
long, a stadium (q.v.). 

M The sreatneas of the town, by that we could J ridge, 
stretch et fa in circuit some forty stadis. '—Donnt : 
Hist. Septuagint, p. 71 


stade (2) , i. [STAiTe.l 

Sta'-dl-um, a. [Lat, from Gr. *to0iof (sta- 
dion).] 

I, Greek Antiquities : 

(1) A measure of 125 geometrical paces or 
025 Romsn feet, or 006 feet 9 inches or English 
measure, and thu9 somewhat less than an 
English furlong. It was the principal Greek 
measure of length. 

(2) The coarse for foot-races at Olympia in 
Greece, and elsewhere. It was exactly a 
stadium in leagth. 

1 2. Pathol. : a stage or period of a disease. 
* sta-dle, s. A v. [Staddle, s. A *.] 


■tAdt -hold er (dt as t), s. [Dut stadhouder , 
from stad — a city, and houder = a holder.] 
Formerly the chief magistrate of the United 
Provinces of Holland ; or the governor or 
lieutenant-governor of a provioce. 

" WiUlsm, first of the nsme. Prince of Orauge 
Hssssu, and Stallholder of Holland, had headed tiie 
memorable insurrection against SradD.'*— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. IL 


stAdt hold -er- ate, stAdt hold-er- 

Shlp (dt as tX i- [Eng. stadtholder; -ate, 
ship.] The position or office of a stadtholder. 
" He tamed bookmaker, and wrote a book iboat 
the Stadtholderats." — J. Morley ; Diderot, ch. xy. 


•t&fit, # Bt&t, * Staffe (pL staves, staffs, la 
senses A. i. 7 snd B. 3 always the latter), s. 
[A.S. stcef (pi. stafas = staves, letters of the 
alphabet); cogn. with Dot. staf; I cel. stajr 
— a staff, s written letter ; Ban. stab, star ; 
Sw. staf; O. H. Ger. stap; Ger. stab ; Gael. 
steb ; Lat stipes = a stock, a poet Allied to 
stab and 

A. Ordinary Language : 

t Literally: 

L A stick carried in the hand for support ; 
a walking-stick. 

” Balaam’s auger was kindled, and he smote the mi 
with a staff."— Humbert xxiL XI. 

2. A stick used as a weapon ; a club, a 
cudgei. 

•* Are ye come out as against a thief with swords 
and staves for to take me t— Matthew xxtL U. 


3. A long piece of wood, used for various 
purposes : as 

(1) The handle of a tool or weapon, as of a 
spear. # 

” Th* staff ot his apear was like s weaver* beam.*— 
I Samuel xvii. 7. 

* (2) Heoce, a 9pear or lance ; a pike. [«[.] 

** In elasslck anthori we hare relations of a staff or 
pike made of a durable wood, that many years after 
the tree had been cot down, being casually struck into 
the groaad took root there. —Boyle: Works. tiL 124. 

(8) A pole oa which a flag le hoisted ; a 
flag-staff. [B. 5.] 

(4) A pole, a stake. 

“ The rampant bear chained to the ragged staff. 9 

Shakes p. ; S Henry F/, t. L 

(5) A straight-edge for testing or truing a 
surface : as, the proof-staff, red staff (q.v.). 

(6) ODe of the bars of au opea waggon-bed, 
made like 8 crate. 

4. The round of a ladder. 

*’ Descending and asceuding by ladders, I ascended 
•t one of six hundred and thirty-nine staves, or eighty- 
nine fathoms.”— .Srown ; Travel*. 

5. Aneasign of authority ; a badge of office. 

** Methought this staff, mine office-badge in court, 
Was broke in twain: by whom 1 have forgot." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., L 1 

6. A name given In composition to several 
instruments formerly used for takiog the 
sun’s altitude at sea : as, a back -staff, a cross- 
staff, Ac. 

7. A body or number of execative officers 
attached to any establishment for the carry- 
ing out of its designs ; a number of persoos, 
considered as one body, entrusted with the 
carrying on of any undertaking : as, a hospital 
staff, the staff of the ordnance survey, Ac. 
[B. 3.) 

II. Figuratively: 

L A support; that which supports, props, 
or apholds. 

” Thou trastwt in the staff oi this broken reed."— 
Isaiah xxxvL a 


2. A staoza, a stave. 

** Cowley foaad oat th*t no kind of staff i* proper 
for an herolck poem, u being all too lyricuL—Dryden .• 
Disc. Epic Poetry. 

B. Technically: 

1. Arcfc. : The same as Rudenture (q.v.). 

2. Metall. : A bar of Iron about four feet 
long, welded at one end to a flat piece or 
blade Df Iron, resembling In shape a baker’s 
peel. On this the stamps are placed for ra- 
tes tiog. 

3. Mil. : A body of officers selected and ap- 
pointed to carry n at the higher administration 
and moving of an army. Each unit, such ss 
brigade, division, and corps, contains a certain 
number of staff-officers. The staff is divided 
into two sub-departments— that of ths Adju- 
tant-General, which deal9 with equipment and 
disciplloe of the troops ; and that nf Hie 
Quartermaster General, which hss to do with 
the marching and manoeuvring of troopa. In 
addition to this, each Qeaeral has his per- 
sonal staff 


4. Music: The five parallel lines and four 
8 paces on which notes of tunes are written ; 
a stave. 

5. Naut. : A pole for a flag. 

6. Plastering: An angle-staff (q.v.). 

7. Shipbuild. : A name given to various 
kinds of measuring aDd spacing rules. 

8. Surg. : A carved snd grooved steel In- 
strument introduced through the urethra Into 
the bladder in the operation of lithotomy, and 
serving as a director for the gorget or knife. 

9. Surveying: 

(1) A graduated stick, used In levelling. 

(2) A Jacob’s etaff (q.v.). 

* TI To have the better (or worse) end of the 
staff: To he getting ttie best (or worat) of a 
matter. 


etaff-angle, a. 

Plastering: A slst at a salient angle of an 
interior wall, to protect the plastering. 

staff-bead. a. [Anole-bkad.] 

staff-herding, a. 

Lair; The following of cattle within a forest. 

staff-hole, i. 

Metall. : A small hole in the puddling- 
furnace, through which the puddier neata his 
staff 


staff-man, #. A workman employed in 
silk-throwing. 


staff-officer, a. 

Mil : Aa officer detailed for staff -duties 
on the General staff of the army, or on tlu 
Regimental staff of his battalion as Adjutant 
Quartermaster, Ac. 

staff-sergeant, a. 

Mil . ; One of a superior clas9 of non com- 
missioned officers belonging to the staff of a 
regiment, as a quartermaster-sergeant, ar- 
mourer-sergeant, Ac. 

staff-sling, * staff e-slynge, * staf- 
slinge, * staf eloung, a. 

1. Anthrop. : A stick-sling (q.v.). 

2. Archceol. : An ancient weapoa of war, con- 
sisting of a sling attached to the eDd of a staff. 
It was held with both hsuda, and was used to 
throw stonea, and, at a later period, grenades. 

” Thli g©*uot ftt him (tones c*it« 

Out oi * fel staf-slinge." 

Chaucer: Rime of Sir Topas, 2,018 

* staff-striker, «. A sturdy beggar, s 
tramp. 

staff-tree, i. 

Bot. : The genu9 Celastrus. 

st&ff'-el-Ite, a. [After Staffel, Nassau, where 
found ; suff. -ite (A/itu).] 

3/tn. : A botryoidal or reaifonn mineral in- 
crasting phosphorite (q.v.). Hardness, 4*0; 
sp. gr. 3*12; colour, leek to dsrk-green. An 
analysis yielded : phosphoric acid, 89*05 ; car- 
bonic acid, 8*19 ; siumina, 0’026 ; sesqDioxide 
of iron, 0*037; lime, 64*67; fluorine, 3*05; 
water, 1 *40 = 101 *423. An altered phosphorite. 

at&ff'-^l-it-Sld, s. [Eng. staffelite ; suff. -oid.] 

Min. : A variety of phosphorite resembling 
staffelite (q.v.). 


“ st&T-fl-er, s. [Eng. staff; -ier.) An attend- 
ant bearing a staff 

* st&r-flsh, * staf-fisbe, a. [Eng. staff ; 
-taA.l Stiff, harsh. 

‘•A wit in yonth not ov«r dulL heavy, kuotty, *ad 
InmpUh, bat hMrd, tough, though (omewhxt staffsh, 
both lor leorning and whole course o t firing proveth 
always beet S—Ascham: Scholemaster , bk. i. 


• st&ff-lSss, n. [Eag. staff; dess.] Without 
a at&ff 

stAg, • stagge, *. [Teel, steggr, steggi = a 

he-bird, a <lrake, a tom-cat] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 2. 

“To the place a poor seaueater’d staff. 
That from the huater * aim had te en a hurt, 

Did come to languish." 

ShaJesp. : As You Like It, li. t 


(2) A hart in his fifth year. (See extract 
s. v. Staoon.) 

(3) The male of the ox kind, castrated at 
such an age thet he never attains the full sire 
of a bull ; a hull-stag. Also called locally a 
buli-segg. 

(4) Applied to male animals of varioas spe- 
cies, as a staliion, a gander, a youog horse, a 
turkey-cock, Ac. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1 ) A man, as opposed to, or separated from, 
womsQj hence, elajr-dance, B/a^dlnnsr, stag- 
concert, etafl-entartainmsnt or -party, Ac., per- 
formances at which men aloae are admitted. 


(2) A romping girl. (Prop. Eng.) 

IL Technically: 

I. Commercial Slang : 

(1) An outside, irregular dealer in stocks, 
not a member of the Stock Exchaoge. 

(2) A person who applies for the allotment 
of shares in a Joint-stock company, not be- 
cause he wishes to hold the shares, bat because 
he hopes to sell the allotment at a premium. 
If he faiis in this, he forbears to pay the 
smouat due on allotment, and the deposit is 
forfeited. 


2. Zool. : The mate of the red-deer (q.v.). 


stag-beetle, a. 

Entom . : Any individual of the family Lu- 
can id* (q.v.) ; specif., Lucanus ctrvus, one of 
the iargest known insects, the male being 
about two inches long. Their projecting 
mandibles are denticulated, and somewhat 
resemble stag’s horns ; with these they can 
Inflict a pretty severe wound. The Stag-beetle 
Is common in forests, and flies about in the 
eveniag ia summer. The larva feeds oa the 


f&te, ISt, fare, amidst, what, Call, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p*t, 
"ir. word, wqlL work, whd, sdn ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, our, rdle, full ; try* Syrian, ss, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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wood of the oak and the willow, into the 
trunks of which it eats ita way, and lives for 
a considerable time before undergoing a meta- 
morphosis. Some of ths tropical Stag-beetles 
sro very brilliantly coloured. 

stag-dance, s . A dance performed by 
males only ; a bull-dance. ( Amer .) 

stag-evil, s. 

Farriery : A kind of palsy affecting the jaw 
of a horse. 

stag-horned long! corn, ». 

Entom. : Acanthopkorus serraticomis , from 
8outhsrn India. 



stag-hound, *. 

Zoology <£ Sporting : 

1. The Scotch deer-hound, called also the 
Wolf-dog, a breed that is rapidly dying out. 
These dogs hunt chiefly by sight, and are used 
for stalking 
dser, for 
which pur- 

r e a cross 
t w e s n 
ths rough 
Scotch 
greyhound 
and the 
colley or 
the fox- 
hound is 
also often 
employed. 

True stag- 
bounds are 

wiry-coated, shaggy, generally yellowish-gray, 
but the most valuable are dark iron-grsy, 
with white breast. They are of undaunted 
courage and great speed, and should atand not 
less than twenty-eight inches high. - 
2. A breed of dogs hunting by scent. (See 
extract.) 


SCOTCH 8TAQ-HOUND. 


“The modern Stay-hound b a tall Fox -hound of 
aboat 35 inches fn height. The <incleut hreed is quite 
extinct; It was, 1 believe, last need in the Devon and 
Somerset pack, to hunt the wild red deer. The old 
hoonds hare often beea described to me u large white 
end yellow dogs of the old Telbot-breed. They were 
heavy and elow, but sfale, from tbeir exquisite scent- 
ing powers, to rive the stag e grace of au hoar or 
more, and klU film afterwards. The moele of their 
tongues Is epokeu of as magnificent. In hunting 
water they were perfect,"— Jksyrfc* : Bouse Dogt i 
Sporting Dogt, pp. 31, 33. 


stag's horn, stag-horn, a. 

Bot. : (1) Rhus typhina; (2) Cenomyce cervi - 
comis; (3) Lycopodium clavatum (See ex.). 
“Thet plant which in our dale 
We call stag -horn. or fox’s tall.” 

Wordsworth : Idle Shepherd-boys. 
Stag's Korn moss : 

Bot. : (1) Lycopodium clavatum ; (2) Hypnum 
purum. 


St&g, v.i. & t. [Stag, #.] 
A. Intransitive : 


* 1. Ord. Lang . ; To hunt stags ; to go s'jag- 
bunting. 

2. Comm. Slang ; To act ths stag on ths Stock 
Exchange. [Stag, II. l.J 
B. Trans . : To watch or dog. (Slang.) 


" Yon've been Hogging this geutleman and mi."- 
B. Kingsley: Geojfry Bamlyn, on. v. 


stage, 8. [0. Fr. (Stage (Fr. itage), as If from 
a Lat. staticum , from Lat. statum, sup. of sta 
= to stand ; Jtal. etaggio = a prop.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A floor or story of a house. 

•' A1 slepynge he fel doun fro the thrldde stage."— 
Wycliffe: Dedlt xx. 

• 2. A platform of any kind. 

" There shewed hyin how the great toure etode hot 
on stages of tymbre."— Bernert: Froissart: Cronyde, 
toL i., ch. ccvlll. 


3. A floor or platform elevated above the 
level of the ground or surrounding surface, as 
for the exhibition of sny performance or object 
to public view. 


" Me thought I eelghe rpon a stage, 
Where etoode a wonder strsnge Image." 


* 4. A acaffold. 


GowsrtC. A. (PmL) 


"That these bodies 

High on a ttagt be placed to the view." 

Shaketp. : Bamlet, r. 3. 


5. An elevsted platform or floor for the 
Convenience of performing mechanical work, 
or the like ; a platform on which workmen 
atand in painting, pointing, caulking, scraping, 
&c., & wall or a ship. 


6. The raised platfonn on which theatrical 
performances are exhibited ; the flooring In a 


theatre on which the actors perform. Hence, 
the stage — the theatre, the profession of an 
actor, the drama as acted or exhibited. 

“ Lo. where tht stage, the poor, degraded stage. 

Holds its warped mirror to « gaping age." 

Sprague : Curiosity. 

7. A place where anything is puhlicly ex- 
hibited ; a field of action ; the scene of any 
noted action or career ; ths spot where any 
remarkable affair occurs. 


" When we are bom, we err that we are com* 

In this great stage of fools.” 

Shaketp. : Lear, ir. 4. 


8. A landing at a quay or pier. It some- 
times rises and eubaldes with the tide, or is 
lowered or raised to suit the varying height of 
water. 


“A ship mey 1i« *BoAt at low wster, so near the 
ehore as to reach it with s stage. ’—Cock : First Vogage, 
bk. UL, ch. ▼. 


9. A place of rest on a journey, or where a 
relay or horsea is obtained, or where a stage- 
coach changes horses ; a station. 

10. The distance between two such stations 
or places of rest on a road. 

" Brother, you err, tls flftsea miles * day. 

HU stage la t*D, hU besting* are fifteen." 

Ataum. ± Fist. : King & Bo King, Ir. 

11. A aingle step of a gradual process ; a de- 
gree of progression or retrogression, increase 
or decrease, rise or fsll ; a change of atate. 

“ The first stags of healiag, or the discharge of mat- 
ter, U by eargeoa# celled digestion."— Sharp: Surgery. 

12. A coach or other carriage running regu- 
larly from one place to another for the convey- 
ance of passengers, parcels, &c. 


“ To pay my duty to sweet Mrs. Page, 

A place was token lo the Stamford stags." 

Fawkes : The Stags Coach. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch, : The part between one eplayed 
projection and another in a Gothic buttress ; 
also the horizontal division of a window 
aeparated by transoma. 

2. Microscopy : The support upon which the 
object is placed for examination. It is often 
quite plain, with single springs to keep the 
slide steady. It is often made circular, with 
graduated divisions and other fittings, which 
is a Concentric Stage. In high-class instru- 
ments, there are generally screw motions 
giving two rectangular adjustments in the 
manner of the alide-rest of a lathe, to which 
the concentric fitting may or may not be 
added. This is called a Mechanical Stage, of 
which there are numerous modifications. The 
simplest Stage generally has some fitting on 
its under-side for receiving a spot-lens, ni«ol- 
prism, or other adjuncts. [Substaqe.] 

H Three stages: [Three-stages]. 


stage -box, s. A box in a theatre close 
to the atage. 


• stage -carriage, s. A etage-coach. 


stage coach, «. A coach that runs by 
stages ; a coach that runs regularly every day 
or on certain days between two places for 
the conveyance of passengers, parcels, &C. 
[Coach, s.] (Cowper: Retirement, 492.) 

stage-ooachman, s. The driver of a 
stage-coach. 

stage-dire otion, *. A written or printed 
instruction as to action or the ^like, which 
accompanies the text of a play. 

stage-door, *. Ths door giving admis- 
sion to the stage snd the parts behind It In a 
theatre ; the door of entrance for actors, 
workmen, &c. 

stage-driver, a The driver of a stage- 
coach ; a stage-coachman. 

stage-eflfeot, a. Theatrical effect ; effect 
produced artificially. 

stage-forceps, s. A device for holding 
an object upon tus stage of a compound micro- 
scope. 

stage-manage, v.i. & t. 

A* Intrans. : To act as stage-msnsger. 

"He possessed two of the essential element* that 
make iuocoaa— ho could write and stage-manags ; hut 
hli plot* were weak and fllm»y ."— Pall Mall Gazette , 
Jane 9, 1884. 

B. Trans. : To superintend the production 
of upon the stage. 

" He can build, ho can write, he can stage-manage 
hi* OWD work.**— Pall Mall Gazette, Jane 9, 1884. 


stage-manager, s. One who super- 
intends the production and performance of 
a play, and regulates all matters behind the 
scenes. 


stage-miorometer, «. One adapted to 
the stage of a microscope, to measure an ob- 
ject within the field of view. 

stage-plate, s. 

Optics: A glass plate 4 x 1$ Inches, on the 
atage of a microscope, having a narrow ledge 
of glass cemented along one edge to hold an 
object when the instrument is inclined. It 
may form the bottom-plate of a gTowing-slids. 

• stage-play, S. A theatrical representa- 
tion ; a play adapted for representation oil 
the stage. 

"This rough-cast unhewn poetry wsi instead of 
stage-plays for oa« hundred cud twenty years."— 
Dry don . Juvenal. (Dedlc.) 

• stage-player, s. An actor on the stage. 

"Among slave* who exercised polite arts, non* sold 
so doer &s stage-players or actors ."— A rbuthnot ; On 
Coins. 

stage-struck, a. Smitten with a love 
for the stage ; possessed by a passion for the 
drams, or to become an actor. 

** Or stage-struck JnMet may presume 
I * To choose this bower for tiring-room." 

Scott : Bridal of iriermain, IL 3. 

stage-wagon, stage-waggon, i. 

1. A wagon for conveying goods and pas- 
sengers by stages at regularly-appointed time*. 

• 2. A stage-coach. 

stage-whisper, s. An aside spoken by 
an actor to the audience, generally out loud, 
and so used sometimes to mean the opposite 
of a whisper. 

• stage wrlght, #. A dramatic author ; 
a play-wright. 

" The stagers luid your stage-wights too." 

Ben Jonson: Indignation of the Author. 

stage, v.t. [Stage, s.] 

1. To place or set on a atage or platform. 

"Messrs. S *l*o staged exempts* of their new 

melons."— Daily Chronicle, Sept. 8, 1888. 

2. To put upon a stage ; to mount and ex- 
hibit ss a play. 

"It was capitally staged by Msssn. Chote."— Daily 
Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1885s. 

• 3. To exhibit publicly. 

" But do not like to stags me to thslr eyes." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, L L 

* stage'- craft, a [Eng. stage, and craft.] The 
art of dramatic composition. 

"The resource only of Inexperienced beginners in 
the art of stagecraft —Globe, Sept 11, 1884, p. & 

* Stage'-l^, a. [Eng. stage ; -ly.) Pertaining 
to a stags ; becoming a stage ; theatrical. 

"Nor may this be called an bistrionick ptrada, or 
stagely visard and hypocry*y."— Bp. Taylor: Artifi- 
cial Handsomeness, p. 168. 

* Stage -man, s. [Eng. stage, and man.] An 

actor. 


Stag'-er, s. [Eng. stag(e) ; -er.] 

* 1. A player, an actor. (Ben Jonson: 
Poetaster, i. 1.) 

• 2. A horse nsed to draw a stage-coach. 

3. One who has long acted on the atage of 
life ; a person of experience or of skill gained 
from experience. (Usually with old.) 

" Wblie Sahrlna and Ripple, old stagers at the gam* 
slid along the «bore.’’— Field, Dec. 8, 1884. 

* Stag'-er-^, s. [Eng. stage; -ry.] Exhibi- 
tion on s stage ; acting. 

" likening those grave controversies to e piece ol 
stagery or scene- work."— Milton : Apology /or Smeo- 
tymnuus. 

Stag'-C^, * Btag'-fr a. [Eng. stage; -y.] Of 
or pertaining to ths stage; resembling the 
manner of actors ; theatrical. (Used in a 
depredatory sense.) 

“She was leas excitable, less demonstrative, leas 
stagy . . . than hi* cousin."—/'. If. Robinson r Bridge 
of Glass, bk. lit, ch. IL 

st&g'-gard, s. [Eng. stag; -artf.] A stag 
four years old. 


st&g'-ger, * stag-gar, * stak-ker, v.i. & t. 
[A weakened form of stacker, stoker, from I cel. 
stakra = to push, to stagger, freq. of ntaka = 
to grunt, to push ; cogn. with Eng. stake ; 
0. Dut. staggeren = to stagger, to reel ; frea. 
of staken, a taecken = to stop or dam up (with 
stakes), to set stakes.] 

A. Intransitive : 


1. To reel, to move from one side to tha 
other in standing or walking ; not to atand 
or walk steadily. 

" My stagring steppes eke tell the trueth that nature 
fadetb fast" Gascoigne : Divorce of a Lover. 


boll, ; p<STlt, J6^1 ; cat, 9 CII, chorns, 9 W 11 , bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph - t 
-dan, -tian = ah an. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -fion = shun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. — b$l, d?k 
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• 2. To feint ; to begin to give way ; to 
tease to stand firm. 

“The enemy daggers; If you follow your blow, ha 
(alia et yoor leelf—Additon. 

• 3. To hesitate ; to fall Into doubt ; to 
waver; to become leas confident or deter- 
mined. 

"He daggered not et the premise of Qod through 
unbelief."— Romans It. 90l 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To cause to reel. 

“ Thxt hand ihall barn in cerer-quenching fire, 

That daggers thui my perwm." 

& hakes p. Richard II., ▼. ft. 

2. To can.se to doubt, hesitate, or waver ; 
to make lesa confident or steady ; to shock. 

“At th la they were ao mooli staggered that they 
plainly discovered their ignorance of the effect of fire- 
arm*. — Cook : Third Voyage, bk. It., eh. iil. 

IL Vehicle*: To set epokes in a hub so that 
they ere alternately on the respective sides of 
a median line, [Dodging, 13. 2,] 


st&g'-ger, s. [Stagger, *.] 

1. A sudden swing or reel of the body, as if 
the person were about to felL 

* 2. (PL) : A sensation which causes reeling 
or staggering. (Shakesp, : Cymbeline, v. 6.) 

• 3. (PL) : Perplexity, bewilderment, con- 
fusion. 


“ The daggers, aod the eareleaa lapae 
Of youth and ignorance.” Shakesp, : Alls WeU, IL A 


4. (PL): A disease of horses and cattle, 
attended with reeling or giddiness. In the 
horse it appears in two forms : mad or sleepy 
ataggere and grass or stomach etaggera ; the 
former arising from inflammation of the brain, 
the latter dne to acute indigestion. [(Tenure.] 


stagger-bash, *. 

BoL : Lyonia mariana. 


•t&g'-gered, pa. par. or a. [Stacker, r.j 

staggered-wheel, t . A wheel whose 
a poke a are aet in and ont alternately where 
they enter the hub. 


st&g' -ger-er, *. 

1. One who or that which staggers. 

2. Something that staggers one. [See Stag- 
ger, v.t., B. 1. 1.] (Colloq.) 

St&g'-ger-IAg, pr. par. or a. [Stagger, v.] 

St&g'-ger-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. staggering ; 
-ty.] In a staggering or reeling manner ; with 
doubt or hesitation. 

“Then they looked well to their *tepa, and made ft 
shift to go dogger inglg over."— Runyan : Pilgrim t 
Progress, pt. IL 

trt&g'-gerf, «. pL [Stagger, a, 4.] 
•tdg'-ger wort, ». [Eng. stagger , and wort] 
Bot. : Seuecio Jacobcea. 


■t&g'-gle, s. [Eng. stag; dlmln. snff. -ie.] A 
little stag ; a young deer. 

“ Ire »een the day, 

Thou could h»e gaen like oule doggie" 

Bums : Auld Farmer to MU Auld Mare. 

•tat'-l-nSss, s. [Eng. stagy; -ness.] The 
quality or atata of being stagey; theatrical 
manner, action, or display. 


Staging, s. [Eng. stag(e); -ing .] 

1. A temporary structure, as a stage or plat- 
form, of posts and boards, used by builder*, 
painters, and the like. 

2. The business of running or managing 
stage-coachea ; the act of travelling in a stage- 
coach. 

Sta-gi'-rfte, St&g'-if-rite, *. [See def.] 
A’n appellation given to Aristotle, from the 
came of tha place of his birth, Stagira, in Ma- 
cedonia. The name of the town is Stq-dir'-q, 
and the appellation should be Sta-Qi'-rite, but 
Brewer notes that Slatf-p-rite is usually em- 
ployed in English verse, and gives additional 
examples from Pope and Wordsworth. 

** la one rich eonl 

Plato, th* Stagyrile, and Tally joined." 

Thomson : Rummer, 1.UL 

* St&g'-ma, s. [Gr. a-riyfia ( stagma ) — a drop- 
ping fluid, from <rrd$<o (stazfi) = to drop, to 
fall drop by drop.] Any distilled liquor. 

St&g-mar'-I a, i. [Stagma.] 

Bot.: A genua of Anacardiaceee. Leaves 
simple, without stipules. Calyx tubular, the 
limb irregularly ruptured, deciduous. Petals 


five, stamens five, styles one to three, ovary 
three lobed. Berry kidney shaped, one seeded. 
Stagmaria vemidJLua , a native of ihe Indian 
Archipelago, yields the hard black varnish 
called Japan lacquer. 

st&g'-ma tite, s. [Gr. ardyno (stagma), genit. 
oTay/xaToy (stj’gmatos) = a drop ; euflr. -ite 
(J< in.).] 

Min. .* Protochloride of iron found in certain 
meteoric irons. 

8 tdg'-naa- 9 y, *. [Eng. stagnant}); -cy.] 

1. The quality or stats o? being stagnant or 
without motiou, flow, or circulation ; stagna- 
tion. 

• 2. Anything stagnant ; a stagnant pool. 

“ Though the eoaotry people ftre so wire 

To call these rivers, they're but dagnaneies 

Left by the flood." 

Cotton : Wonders of the Peake, pi to. 

st&g'-nant, a. [Lat. stagnans, pr. par. of 
s tagno = to etagnate (q.v.) ; Fr. stagnant; ItaL 
stagnant*.] 

1. Not flowing ; not running in a stream or 
current ; motionless ; hence, impure or foul 
from want of motion. 

“ They seem to be * stagnant fen. 

Grown reak with rushes end with reeds." 

Longfellow: Wayside In*. (Interlude.) 

2. Without life, spirit, or activity; dull, 
inert, inactive, torpid, not brisk. 

** Immur’d end buried in perpetual eloth. 

That gloomy elumber or the stagnant *ooL H 

Johnson : Irene. 

st&g'-nant-lfr adv. [Eng. stagnant; - ly .] 
In a stagnant, motionless, Inactive, or dull 
manner. 

St&g'-nate, v.i. [Lat stagnatus , pa. par. of 
stagno = to be still, to cease to flow, to form a 
still pool ; stagnum^a pool, a stank (q.v.); 

0. Fr. stagner ; ltal. stagnare.] 

1. To cease to flow or ran ; to be motion- 
less or without current or motion ; to have 
no current ; hence, to become impure or foul 
through want of motion. 

“Like « tending water, stagnate and father mire."— 
Scott : Christian Life, pt L ch. ILL, 

2. To cease to be brisk or active ; to become 
dull, quiet, ox torpid ; as, Trade stagnates. 

• st&g'-nate, a . [Stagnate, v.] Stagnant. 

“ A stagnate mass of vapour." Teung. 

st&g-na -tlon, s. [Stagnate, v.] 

1. The quality or state of being stagnant ; 
cessation of motion, flow, or circulation of a 
fluid ; the state of being withont flow or cir- 
culation ; the state of being motionless. 

“ If the water runneth. It holdeth dear, rweet, and 
fresh; bat stagnation turaeth It Into a ooiaome 
puddle."— Barrow: Sermons, voL UL, aer. lft. 

2. Cessation of briskness or activity; a 
state of dulnesa or inactivity ; torpidity. 

M Bot there*# a blank repoee In this, 

A calm stagnation that were tallaa.** 

Moore : Fire-Worshippers. 

• st&g'-^n, a [Stag.] A etag In ite fourth 
year. 

“ I fiod that the yoong male la called In the fourth 
gearje stolon or etaf . Eolinthed : Ik sc. England, 

St&g-on-&-l£p'-Is, 3. [Gr. araywy (stagSn), 
genit. crTaycu'o? (stag ones) — a drop, and \ents 
(lepis) sr a scale.] 

Palceont. : A gen ns of Crocodilia, from the 
Trias. It resembled the Caimans in general 
form, but possessed an elongated ekull like 
the Gaviala. The body was protected by bony 
pitted scutes, of which there were only two 
rows on the dorsal snrface ; teeth with ob- 
tnsely-pointed crowns, sometimes showing 
signs of attrition. 

Sta&'-Jr-rite, *. [Staouutb.) 

• Stalil -i-an lsm, s. [Eng. Stahlian ; -ism.] 

Med . ; The doctrine thst refers all the phe- 
nomena of the animal economy !» the soul. 

• Stahl-Ians, *. pi. [See det] 

Hist. & Med. : The followers of Georg Ernst 
Stahl, a German physician (IC60-1734), who 
held that the anima, or soul, ie the immediate 
and intelligent agent of every movement and 
of every change in the body, and that disease 
was an effort of the soul to expel whatever 
was deranging the habitnal order of health. 
They were also called Animlsta, and their 
school the Dynamic School. 

staid, pret. & pa. par. ctf v. [Stay, v.] 


Staid, * stayd, a. [Prop, the pa. par. of 
stay, v. (q.v.).] Sober, grave, ateady ; not wild, 
not volatile, flighty, or fanciful ; sedate, com- 
posed. (Milton : On Education.) 

stald'-ljf, adtf. [Eng. staid, a. ; - ly .] In a staid, 
sober, grave, or sedate manner ; sedately. 

staid -ness, * stayed-ness, * stayed- 
nesse, *. [Eng. staid, a. ; -»&».] The quality 
or state of being staid, sober, grave, or sedate ; 
soberness, sedateness, gravity. 

"The love of things doth argue slayedneese; but 
levitie and went ol experieoce maketh apt unto inuo- 
vationa”— Hooker : Pedes. Politic, bit. S 7. 

8talg, «. [Stag, «.] A young horse not yet 
broken In ; a stallion. (Scotch.) 

stall, a. [Stale (2), «.] 


stain, ‘stayne, •steins, v. t. & i. [An 

abbrev. of dtsfain, as spend for dispend, sport 
for disport, Ac. ; O. Fr. desteindre, from Lat. 
dis- = away, and tinga — to dye.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To diacolonr by tbe application of foreign 
matter ; to spot, to make foal, to maculate. 

“The I oat blood which stains your oorthrrn field." 

Rotes: Lucan; Ptuvrttlia, L 660. 

2. To colour, as wood, glass, or the like, by 
means of a chemical or other process. 

3. To dye ; to tinge with a different colonr : 
as, To stain cloth. 

4. To impress with figures or patterns in 
colours different from that of the ground : as, 
To stain paper for hangings. 

U. Figuratively: 

1. To soil or sully with guilt or Infamy ; io 
disgrace, to tarnish ; to bring disgrace on. 

‘’William could not, without dainlng hla own 
boaour, refuse to protect oce whom he had not 
scrupled to employ.*’— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. ix. 

• 2. To disfigure, to deface, to impair, to 
Injure. (Shakesp. : Richard XL, UL. 3.) 

* 3. To darken, to dim. 

" Clouds and eclipse* stain both eao and moon." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 34. 


* 4. To peryert, to corrupt, to deprave. 

“We must not so dain our Judgment." 
Shakesp. : AIT+Well that Ends Welt, IL L 

* 5. To excel. 

“ 0 voice that doth the thrush io shrillness stain." 

Sidney: Arcadia, p. 363. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To cause a etatn or discoloration. 

“As the berry breaks before it staineth." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, i?0. 

2. To take stains; to become stained oi 
soiled ; to grow dim or obscure. 

“ If rirtae’s gloss will dain with soy soil." 

Shakesp. s Love's Labour’s Lost, it 


stain, *. [Stain, v.] 

L Literally : 

1. A spot; a discoloration caused by 
foreign matter. 

“ Full of unplsaalog blots and sightless stains." 

Shakesp. : King John, UL L 

2. A natnral spot of a color different to 
tbat of the gronnd. 

3. A sort of thin paint. 


IL Figuratively: 

L A taint of guilt or evil ; disgrace, re- 
proach, fault. 


" I come— thy dains to wash away." 

Wordsworth : Elegiac Verses (Feb., 18\8). 


2. Cause of reproach, shame, disgrace. 


“ Hereby I will lead her that la the praise, tad yet 
the dain of ail w omankiud."— Sidney. 

* 3. A tincture, a tinge ; a slight taste or 
quality. 

“ You hare some stain of soldier in yon." 
Shakesp. : Alts Well that Ends Well , L L 


stain -and, a. [Stain, «.] 

Her. : A term applied to the' colours san- 
guine and tenn6 when used in the figures 
called abatements or marks of disgrace. 


stained, • stayned, pa. par . & a. [Stain, *.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Having a stain or stains; discoloured, 
spotted, dyed, tarnished. 

2. Produced by staining; caused by a stain 
or disgrace. (Shakesp. : I Henry VI., iil 3.) 

stained-glass, s. Glass painted on the 
surface with mineral pigments, which are 
afterwards fuaed end fixed by tbe application 
of heat [Glass-paintino.] 


fate, Cit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam$L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, P&t, 
or, wore, wpu; work, whd, s£n ; mate, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


stainor— stalagmitically 
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stain'-er, * stayn-er, s. [Eng. atain, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who stains, discolours, or tarnishes. 

2. A workman employed in staining. (Gene* 
rally used as the second element of a com* 
pound, as a paper-stainer.) 

stain' less, a. [Eng. stain; -lest.) 

1. Lit. : Free from spots or stains; spotless. 

•• The phcenl* wing* are not *o rare 
For fkuitleu length xud stainless heu. 

Sidney.* Arcadia, UL 

2. Fig. : Free from the stato of guilt or 
crime ; unsallied, immaculate, pure. 

“A mim Of part* end learning, of quick Muelbltity 
end stainless virtue.”— M acaulag : Sift. Stiff., cb. iv. 

stalu'-less-l^, adv. [Eng. stainless ; -ly.] In 
a stainless manner; with freedom from atain. 

stair, * stair 9, •stayre, * steir, *stelre, 

•steyer, a. [A.S. stager = a stair, & step, 
from stdh, pa- t. of stigan = to climb ; cogn. 
with Dut. ateiger = a atair ; stegel — a stirrup ; 
Btijgm — to mount ; Icel. stigi, stegi = a step, 
a ladder ; stigr = a path ; stiga = to mount ; 
gw. st eg = a round of a lsdder ; siege = a lad- 
der ; Dan. aftye = a ladder ; a path ; stige 
= to mount ; Ger. steg = a. path ; steigen — to 
mount] 

1. Literally : 

* 1. Any succession of steps to ascend by ; 
as & ladder. 

“ Draw me into lilUse, oe steyers to eteye on i» none, 
■0 that without reconer eudle***, here to endure l 
wote well I purueide. ■’—Cfcoucer: Testament of Lose, i. 

2. One of a series of steps for aeceodiog or 
descending from one story of a house to the 
next; in the plural, a succession of atepa rising 
one above the other, and arranged as a means 
of ascent between two parts of a building at 
different heights. 

3. Steps leading down to the waterside for 
•convenience in entering or leaving a boat 

•* The Thame*, by water when T took the *tr 
That danced my b«ge. in larfobing from the stair.” 
Draff ton : Elen or Cobham to Duke Humphry. 

* II. Fig. : A step, a degree. 

High honors stair*.” Sponsor : F.<1. L 1L SS. 

\ (1) Below stairs : In the basement ; in the 
lower parts of a house ; hence, amongst the 
servants. 

(2) Downstairs: [Down-stairs]. 

(3) Flight of stairs: [Fliokt, a., II. 1.). 

* (4) Fair of stairs : A staircase ; a set or 
flight of stairs. [Pair, a.] 

(5) Up stairs : In or to the npper part of a 
house. 

" *TU gone— and in » marry fit 
They run up stairs in gAinwonn race. 

Wordsworth: Mother's Return. 

stair-carpet, s. A narrow carpet used 
to cover stairs. 

* stair-foot, a. The bottom of the stairs. 

stair-rod, s. A rod confining a stair- 
carpet at the receding angle where the riser 
sod tread meet. 

* stair-wire, s. A stair-rod (q.v.). 

•tail* '-case, *. [Eng. stair, and ca«.] A set 
of steps io s house to ascend from one story 
to another. (Geometric-stair.] 
staircase -shell, s. 

ZooL : The genus Solarium (q.v.). 

itatr'-head, s. (Eng. stair, and head.} The 
top of the 
staircase. 



« t a 1 1 h, 

•start the, 

4 stathc, 
s. [A.S. 

n h- = t BTAITH. 

Dank, a 

shore ; IceL stodh = a harbour, a roadstead.] 

1. A landing-place. 

“ On arriving &t the staiths they **e«rt*lned that 
one of the men kutwerlng to the description w** on 
hoard the ■hip .*— Daily Telegraph , Dec. ib, 1885. 

2. in elevated railroad-staging, from which 
coal-cars discharge their loads into cara or 
vessels beneath. (See Illustration.) 


staith'-m&n, s . [Eng. staith, and yum.] A 
mao employed in weighing and shipping coals 
at s staith. 

Stake, s. [A.S. stdka = s stake, from the same 
root as sticky v. (q.v.); cogn. with O. Dut. 
stake, staeck — 9. stake; But. staafe, steken = 
to stab, to prick ; Icel. stjahi = a stake, a 
puut-pole ; Daa. stage = a stake ; Sw. stake = 

& stake ; Gcr. stake = a stake, a pole. Allied 
to stack (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A long piece of wood or timber, espeo. a 
piece pointed at one end and stuck or set in the 
ground, or prepared for setting, as a support 
to anything, a part of a fence, <fcc. ; an upright 
bar to support a vine or tree. One of the 
uprights of a wattled fence or screen. One of 
the pieces of timber leaning against the corner 
of s worm-fence, and serving with its fellow 
on the other side to hold the rider rail. 

2. The post to which persons condemned to 
be burnt to death were fastened : as. To suffer 
at the stake, i.e., to suffer death by burniug. 

3. The post to which a bear or bull was tied 
to be baited. 

M Call hither to the stats my two brmve bear*.” 

Shakesp. : i Henry VI.. T. 1 

*4. A pyre. 

•• Fluce barrel* of pitch upon the fata.1 Fake." 

Shakes p : 1 Henry 17- T. 4. 

* 5 , Judgment ; execution generally. 

" Bringing the murderous oowxrd to the stake.' 

Shakesp. : Lear, 1L 1. 

6. That which is staked, pledged, or 
wsgered : that which Is laid down or hazarded 
to abide the Issue of an event, and to be gained 
or loat by victory or defeat. 

*• For their stakes the throwing nation* fear." 

Dryden: Annus Mirabilis, cxxlr. 

7, The state of being pledged or staked as a 
wager ; the state of being at hazard. (Pre- 
ceded by at.) 

•• At every sentence sets hi* life at stake ." 

Duke: JutenuL, cat, It. 

* 8. The prize in a contest. 

*■ From the king** hand must Dong!** Uk* 

A silver dart, the archers' stake r 

Scott : Ladff of <JW Lake, r. Si. 

II. Technically: 

1. Currying: A post on which a skin Is 
stretched while currying or graining. 

2. Metal-working: A small sovil nsed by 
blacksmiths and sheet-metal workers. It 
usually has s tang, by which It is stuck in a 
equsre socket of a bench, block, or anvil. It 
has various forma in different trades. 

3. Shipwright. : A strake (q.v.). 

4. Vehicles: An upright or standard, to keep 
a log or a load from shifting sideways. 

* stake -fellow, i. One tied or burnt at 
the. stake with another. 

stake-head, s. 

Rope-making: A horizontal bar supported 
by a post and stationed at Intervals in the 
length of a ropewalk, to support the yarns 
while spinning. The upper edge of the bar 
has pegs to serrate the yams which are spun 
by tne respective whirls in the spinner. 

stake holder, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who holds the stakes, 
or with whom beta sre deposited, when a 
wager is made. 

2. Law : One with whom a deposit la made 
by two or more who lay claim to it 

stake-iron, a. 

Vehicles: The same as Stake, a, II. 4. 

•take, v.t. [Stake, a.] 

1. To set or plant like a stake ; to fhsten, 
anpport, or defeod with stakes. 

•' stake \nd hind np yoor weakest plant* and flower* 
again tt the wind*."— AWjm; Ealendar. 

2. To set stakes in ; to fill with stakes. 

m Then caoa’d hi* *hlp* the river np to stake 
That none with victual »honld the town relieve.” 
Drayton : Battle of Affincourt. 

3. To mark the limits of by stakes. (Now 
followed by out.) 

•♦ First the oemnid alle the. the purale *ald make. 
That thorgh the reauae »uld go, the bounds* forto 
stake.’ R. Brunne , p. *>». 

*4. To keep out by mesns of stakes. (Fol- 
lowed by out .) 

“On the bank of loose *tooe« above the mad and 
stake* that staked th* tide out.’— Dickens : Great Ex- 
pectations, ch. II i. 

5. To pierce or wound with s stake. 

•• A hor*e *o badly staked that it* life w»* net worth 
an old mmtf- Field, Deo. 98, 1885 . 


6. To wager, to pledge ; to hszard on tb* 
lBsue of some event. 

“ Every man who heads a rebellion acaimt an •». 
tabllshed government stakes his life on the •rout,”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

Stake' -nSt, s. [Eng. stake, and net.] A form 
of net for catching salmon, coneistiug of a 
eheet of network stretched upon stskes fixed 
into the ground, generally In rivers or friths, 
where the aea ebbs and fiowSj with contriv- 
ances for entangling and catching the fish. 

•stak-er, * stak-ker, v.i. [Icel. 

To stagger (q.v.). 

** She rlste her vp, and stakkereth here and, there.” 
Chaucer: Legend* of Hffpsrmntre. 

Stak-er, *. (Eng. stake, v. ; -«•.] One who 
stakes, wagers, or hazards. 

st&k-t6m'-e-tcr, *. [Gr. o-t okt<5v (staktos) — 
falling by drops, and psrpov ( metron ) — a mea- 
sure.] A pipette (q. v.). 

sta-l&c'-tlc, ata-l&c'-tlc-al, a. tEug. 

s'takict(ite) ; -ic, -teal.] Of nr pertaining to 
stalactite ; resembling stalactite. 

" Jncruitrated with this sjiarry, stalactical *ub- 
stanoe."— Derham: Physioo-Theology, bk. UL, ch. L 

Bta-l&c'-tl-fcrm, a. [Eng. stalactite) ; -form.) 
Having the form of a stalactite ; like stalac- 
tite; stalactical. 

st&r-&o-tlto, • t. (Or. 

cttoA axrds (a talactos) — a dripping or dropping.) 

Afin. ; A 
name origin- 
ally given to 
the cones of 
carbonate of 
lime found 
dependent I 
from the | 
roofs of cav- 1 
erna, formed | 
by the water I 
percolatiog | 
through tho | 
rocks above 
becoming 
charged with 
carbonate of 
lime and 
slowly de- 
poaitingit 
on evapora- 
tion. The 
name is now applied to other mineral aub» 
stances of similar form, and having a similar 
origin. 

t 8tAl'-&0-tlt-Sd, a. [Eng. stalactite); -td.) 
Hung with atalactitee. 

**Tb« cave 1* extremely plctureroa*, Its roof staU 
actited with pe&dent feru* — Dennis : Cities k Ceme- 
teries of Etruria , L 79. 

* BtAl-Ac-ti'-toj, s . [Stalactite.] 

StAl-ic-tlt-Ic, •t&l-& 0 -tIt'-IO-al,a. [Eng. 

stalactite) ; -ic, - icaL ] 

Min. 6 Gecl. : Partaking of the etrueture of 
& stalactite (q.v.). 

“A brlllinnt gftllfry of stalartltic orne me at* extend* 
beyond the greet 111 Ur. "Scribn eft Magazine, ApriL 
1880, p. 8*8. 

at&l-&c-tIt'-I-form, a. [Eng. stalactite , and 
form . ] Stalsctiform. 

st&r-&g-mlta, * •tSl-Sg-ml'-tea, *. [Gr. 

oTahaypa (stalagma) = that which drops ; auff. 
-ite (A/in.).'J 

Min. : The calcareous or other mineral snb- 
stance forming the floor of a csve, and formed 
in the eame manner as a stalactite (q.v.). 
Structure, laminar, the lamime frequently 
allowing a fibrous structure at right angles 
to the plane of deposition. [Cave-deposits.] 

“ The procewi often goe* on until et»lsctit» meet* 
stalagmite in » columu.”— Scribner's Magazine. April, 
1880 , p. 87 a 

* st&I-&g-mi-te$, *. pi. [Stalaomite.] 

a. (Eng. stalagmite) ; 4c.) 
Min. & Geol. : Applied to mineral substances 
which present a similar structure to, and 
which have been formed io the same way as 
a Btalagmite (q.v.). 



•TALAcrm* Airn btalaoiot**. 
(o MOTTO 07 AUTTOABO*.) 


" Trxclng tlie right edge of the cut, we found !t run- 
ning underneath m ttahsgmUte wrmpning, eight feet 
wide xud ten inebe* thick fct it* thickest p«xL — 
ScribneF* Magazine, April, 1880, p. 17* 


at£l-&g-mlt'-lc-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. stalag- 
miticcd: -ly.) In the form or msoner of a 
atalflgmite. 

bSU, p5&t, cat, jeU, ohorns, 5 hln, bench; go, iemi thin, thU; eln, a?; expect, Xenophon, uflst -Vug . 

-clan* -tlan = -tlon, -mi on = thiln ; -tlon* -flon = zktm. -clou*, -tiou*. -mlona » tti*. -Wfl* *•• — 
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stalagmometer— stall 


■t&l-&g'-m$m'-£-ter, *. [Gr. <rra\ayp.6<; 
( stalagmos ) = & dropping, and ptrpov (metron) = 
a measure.] The same as Staktometer (q.v.). 

st&l'-der, ». I Eng. stall = to set or place.] 
A trestle or stand for casks. 

* Staid' ing, a [Etym. doobtful.] A conn- 
terfeit coin in the reign of Edward 1., worth 
a boat id., manufactured abroad, and sur- 
reptitiously Introduced Into England. 

•tale, a. & i. [Sw. stalla — to pot into a stall, 
to stall-feed ... to stall, as cattle ; Dan. 
stable = to stall, to stall-feed ; italic = to stall, 
as a horse ; staid = a stable.] 

A. At adjective : 

1. Vapid or tasteless from age or being kept 
too long; having lost ita life, spirit, and 
flavour from keeping. (Prior Alma, it 203.) 

2. Not new ; not newly or lately made ; 
rather old. 

"The line hud got too stale lor them to do much 
with it .’-mi, Feb. IX 1886. 

* 3. Having lost the life or graces of youth ; 
long past prime ; decayed. 

“ A stall virgin mU op a *bop in a place where aha la 
not known."— Spectator. (Todd.) 

4. Past the prime through overwork. (Stomp.) 

“ 8oioe hav* been diaahied and cthexa are stale.”— 
Fteld, April 4, 1886. 

5. Outof regard from 086 or loDg familiarity; 
having lost ita novelty and power of pleasing ; 
trite, common, musty. 

“ A doll anther, atlff and stale.* 

Dry <Un : Art of Poetry. 

B. At substantive : 

1. Urine. (Shakesp. .* Ant . Cleopatra, 1. 4.) 

* 2, That which is worn out by use, or has 
become vapid and tasteless, as old, fiat beer. 

* 3. A prostitute. (Shakesp. : Much Ada 
About Nothing , Iv. 1.) 

stale cheque, s. An antedated cheque. 
[Check, II. 2.] 

stale-demand, $. 

Law: A claim for a long time dormant and 
and emended. 

* Stale (1), s. [AS. stain — theft, from stelan 
= to steal (q.v.).] 

1. Something set up to allure or draw others 
to any place or purpose; a bait, a decoy, a 
snare. (Dryden : Don Sebastian , 1. 1.) 

2. A staiking-horse. 

3. A laughing-stock ; a dupe ; an object of 
ridicule. 

“ To make me a stale amoogat theee mate*." 

SKakssp. : Taming of the Shrew, t 1. 

4. The same ss Stale-mate (q.v.). 

“ Like a stale at ebraae. where it 1* no mate, but yet 
the game cannot •Ur.”— Bacon : Essays; Of Boldness. 

stale-mate, s. 

Chess : The position of the king, when he is 
ao placed that, though not at the moment 
actually in check, he is unable to move with- 
out placing himseir in check, and there is no 
other piece thsl can be moved. In such a 
case the game is considered as drawn. 

•tale-mate, c.Z. To subject to a stale- 
mate ; hence, to push or drive into a corner, 
to bring to a stand. 

•tale (2), stall, steal, steal o, stele, 
Steel, *. [AS. steel, stel; Dut. steel; Ger. 
stiel = a stalk (q.v.).] 

1. A long handle. 

“It hath a long stale or handle, with a button at 
the and for one * hand ."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

2. A round or rang of a ladder. 

•tale, v.t. & i. [Stale, a.] 

A. Trans. : To mske stale, vapid, tasteless, 
useless, or worthless ; to destroy the life, 
beauty, or use of. 

“ Age cannot wither her, oor ctutom stale 
Her Infinite variety.* 

Shakesp.: Antony A Cleopatra, It A 

B. Intrans . : To make water. (Said of homes 
ind cattle.) 

"I found my horaea nnlortcnately staled in the 
pi*ht."-/*«M, Jan. *0, 1886. 

* Stale ~ljr, adv. [Eng. stale, a. ; -Zy.] 

1. In a stale manner. 

2. Of old ; for a long time. (Ben Jonson : 
Catiline, ii. I.) 

•tale'-ngss, *. [Eng. Stale, a. ; - ness .] 

1. The quality or state of being stale, vapid. 


tasteless, musty, old, or flat ; the state of 
having lost life or flsvour; oldness, musti- 
ness. 

** Provided oar landlord'* principle* were sound, *1 
did not taka any uottoe of the staleness of tali pro- 
vialoua.*— Addison. {Todd.) 

2. The state of being out of regard ; trite- 
ness, commonness : as, the staleness of a 
remark. 

•talk (Z silentX C 1% * stalke, s. [A dimin. 
from stale (2), s. (q.v.) ; cogn. with Icel. stilkr 
= a stalk ; Dan. stilk ; Sw. stjelk.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One of the side-pieces of a ladder. 

“To climben by the rouge* and the statkes,” 

Chaucer: C. T., »,«4. 

2. In the same sense as II. 2. 

“ From a stalk into an ear forth-gtowe*." 

Spenser: Ruines qf Romsi 

3. The stem of a quill; anything resem- 
bling the stalk or stem of a plant 

“ They appear made op of little h ladder*, like those 
In the plume or stalk of a quill."— Grew. 

4. A tall chimney, usually of a furnace : a 
stack. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : An ornament in a Corinthian 
capital, which resembles the stalk of a plant, 
and which is sometimes Anted. From it the 
volutes and helices spring. 

2. BioL : The stem or support of an organ, 
as the petiole of a leaf, the peduncle of a 
flower, or that of a brachiopod, a barnacle, &c. 

3. Founding : An Iron rod armed with spikea, 
forming the nucleus of a core. 

•talk- eyed, a. 

Zool. : Having the eyes fixed on movable 
footstalks, as in the Crabs, Lobsters, and 
Shrimps. A term applied to the Pod oph- 
thalmia, and opposed to sessile-eyed (q.v.). 

•talk (I silent), (2), s. [Stalk, v.) 

]. A high, proud, stately walk or step. 

*' With martial stalk.” Shakesp. : B amlet, 1. L 

2. The act of stalking wild animals. 

" Cartridge* with heavy shot were cho*en, md w» 
oommeneed our stalk.”— field, Feb. 1#, 1887. 

•talk (I silent), Btalke, v.i. & t. [A.S. 
sttelcan = to go warily ; stcdcung = a stalking ; 
Dan. stalke = to walk.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To walk slowly, softly, and warily ; to 
walk in a sly, stealthy manner. 

” Into the chamber wickedly he stalks.” 

Shakesp. : Rape qf Lucrece, *65. 

2. To walk behind a stalking-horse; to 
pursue game by approaching stealthily behind 
cover. 

“ One ooderneath hi* hone to get a aheot doth stalk.* 
Drayton : Poly-Qlbion, A *6. 

3. To walk with high, proud, or pompous 
steps ; to walk in a pompous or dignified 
manner ; to pace slowly. It generally con- 
veys the idea of affected dignity or import- 
ance. (Byron : Childs Harold, ii. 19.) 

B. Trans. : To pursue stealthily, as behind 
& stalking horse; to pursue, as gsme, by 
creeping and moving behind cover. 

“ One of lour we marked down oo a *mall pool, and 
then stalked”— Field, Dec. 18, 1886. 

•talked (Z silent), a. [Eng. stalk (1), a. ; -e&] 
Having a stalk or stem. 

stalked-crlnolds, s. pi. 

Zool. ; The Crinoidea (q.v.). 

•talk er (l silent), s. [Eng. stalk, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who stalks. 

** Deerstalking ha* been often described, but the 
adveatorea of every stalker differ la detail*."— Field, 
Jan. 8, 1886. 

2. A kind of fishing-net 

«talk'-Ing(l silent), pr. par.,a.,& s. [Stalk, r.] 
A. k B. As pr. par . particip. a dj. : (See 

the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or practice of pursuing 
or hunting game by creeping s nd moving behind 
cover, until near enough to be able to shoot. 

•talking-horee, s. 

* 1. Lit. : A horse, or figure like a horae, 
behind which a fowler concealed himself from 
the sight of the game he was following. 

" When th* game w** not to be ran down with horae 
and hound, varion* «trat*gem* were n*«d to get with to 
•hooting reach of It by the pedeetrian hentamen, the 
chief of which *u called the stalkingJkorse. Thi* 
waa a canra* figure, resembling • horae in th* act of 
fiaxlng ; and *o light that It could be carried In on* 


hand. 8or'*timc* the figure repre*eot*d a cow, atax. 
or other common animal ; and und»r cover of thi* the 
•portsweu *tol« *o nigh the gam*, that he could easily 
hring it down with abaft or hullet."— AntyA*.- Pictorial 
Diet. Eng., IL 887. 

2. Fig . : Anything thrust or put forward to 
conceal some more important object ; a mask. 

" Let the counaeller giv* counsel not for faction bet 
for conacieoce. forbearing to make the good of the 
•tate the tl diking or se of hi* private eoda."— -ffaJfc*- 
will : On Providence, hk. iv., cb. xlv. 

stalk -less, a. [Eng. stalkm, *.;-les$.) Having 
no stalk ; destitute of a stalk. [Sessile.] 

stalk-let (lk as k), s. [Eng. stalk (1), a. ; 
dim. so ff. -let.] 

Bot.: The stalk of a leaflet, a *econdary 
petiole, a petiolule. 

stalk (Z silent), a. [Eng. stalk (1), s. ; -y.) 
Resembling a stalk ; of the nature of a stalk ; 
hard as a stalk. [Sessile.] 

” It grow* upon a roood «talk, and at the top bear* 
• great stalky head .”— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

stall, * etaL stalle, $. [AS. storl, steal =s. 
place, a station, a stall ; cogn. with Dut. stal ; 
IceL stallr = a stall ; stalli = an altar ; Dan. 
staid = a. stable; Sw. stall, Ger. stall; O. H. 
Ger. stal; Sansc. sthala, sthdla = firm ground p 
Gr. cmjAj] (stele) = a column.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A bench, form, or kind of table In the 
open air, or within a large building, on which 
goods are exposed for sale. 

" I a*w a great deal of meat on the stalls, that wera 
placed at a email distance from the tower."— Dumpier : 
Voyages (an. 1688). 

2. A small house or shed in the open air, or 
within a large building, in which goods sra 
exposed for sale, or in which an occupation 
is carried on. (Spenser: F. Q., I. v. 49.) 

3. A stable ; a place tor lodging and feeding 
horaes or cattle. 

4. A division or compartment of a stable. 
In which an ox or horae stands or is kept. 

“The fat oxe, that wont lint In the stall.” 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender; Sept. 

* 5. The chief seat on the dais in a domestic* 
hall. 

6. A fixed seat, wholly or partially enclosed 
at the back, having elbows at the sides, and 
usually a ledge for books, and a kneeling- 
board in front. Stalls ars generally of wood, 
occasionally of stone, enriched with eculp- 
tu red foliage and 
fignres, some- 
times of a gro- 
tesque charac- 
ter; and in many 
cases each stall 
is covered with 
& rich canopy nf 
tabernacle work; 
when there are 
two rows of 
stalls on each 
side, those In 
the hinder row 
only have can- 
opies. Most 
of the stalls in 
the choir or 
chancel of Eng- 
lish cathedrals 
and churches, 
and in chapter- 
houses, date from pre-Reformstion times, and: 
were intended for the use of the clergy, the 
chapter, or religious. In cathedrals and col- 
legiate churches, the stalls are used by the 
canons and prebends. Sometimes there is a 
row of stalls for the choir, who occupy them 
because in some sort they fulfil part of the 
duties of the monks— the chanting of the 
divine office. 

“The pope create* a canto beyond the n amber 
limited, and command* the chapter to auign ooto- 
auch canon a ttall io the choir and place in the 
chapter."— Aylxffe: Parergon. 

7. A canonry or prebend. 

8. A high-class seat in a theatre, betweenr 
the pit (where it exists) and the orchestra. 

9. A name given by garatters and pick- 
pockets to those who walk before (front- 
stall) and behind (back-stall) the person who* 
is to operate and his victim, in order to cover 
the operation, and assist in the escape of the- 
actual operator. 

^ To hold a stall : To be a canon or pre- 
bend of a cathedral or collegiate church. 

IL Mining: A room. [Room, *., II., Post 
OX*, II. 6.] 



<&U, ttt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cornel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, sin; mute, c&b, cure, tjnlte, cur, rtile, fftH; try, Syrian. », m = e; ey = a; qu — kw. 



stall— stammerer 
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stall-boards, s. pU A series of floors on 
which soil or Dre is pitched successively in 
excavatiDg. 

stall-fed, a. Fed or fattened in a stall or 
•table on dry fodder. .... . , 

** The most fat, and best 
^ ^^Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xv. 1«L 

stall-feed, v.t . To feed or fatten in a 
stall or stable on dry fodder. 

“ We do not Mall-feed beyond l *^^“8 * 5J*}® *** 
tor them in severe w aether. —f\eld, bept, 4, 1884, 

* stall-reader, «. Oue who reads books 
while standing at the stalls at which they are 
sold. 

- Criee the stall-reader, Blew us ! what * word on 

A title page i* thie 1 " MiUon : Sonnet 1L 

•tail, v.U & i. [Stall, a] 

A. Transitive: 

I. To put into a stall or stable ; to keep in 

* 8taU * .. Now lut sfoHed In her crumeoalir 

Spenser; Shepheards Calender , Sept. 

* 2 To place or set In a stall ; to install ; to 

place in an office with the customary formali- 
ties. . 

» The mnokys . . . cha* him to the archehyMhopjy* 
gee, 1 had ye palle, A wu stallyd eoone alter. — 
Fabyan : Cronyde (an. 1597). 

* 3. Tn place as in a stall ; to fix or fasten, 

■0 »9 to prevent escape. 

- Ston'd the deer that then •hould’eUtrike." * 

Shakes?. : Complaint, 800. 

♦4. To shut up or in ; to surround. 

** Here you a mnckworm of tho town might see, 

At hie dull desk, amid hit legers stalld. 

Thomson: Cattle of Indolence, L 60. 

• 5. To place and keep securely. . 

** Pray yon lerre me, stall this in your boaom.**— 
Shake tp. : Alts Well, L 8. 

*6. To plunge into mire, so as not to be 
able to move ; to bog. 

“A Confederate Oaldpleofi which ww rfaHW or 
hogged in a hit of ewampy ground. —Field, Sept. 4, 
1884. 

• 7 . To forestall. {Massinger.) 

8. To satiate, to fatten. (Prov.) 

• 9. To allow to be paid by Instalments ; to 
forbear to claim for a time. 

“ HU Majesty would stall bl« floe, aod Ww lt np, 
uhli estate would bear It,"— Uacket : Life Of if illiams, 

a 128 . 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To live as In a stall ; to dwell. 

•* We cootd oot stall together 
In the whole world." 

Shakerp. : Antony A Cleopatra, T. L 

2, To kennel, as dogs. 

S. To be set fast, as in mire ; to be bogged. 

4. To be tired of eating, as cattle. 

^ To stall off: To avoid, to frustrate. 

“Lovely drew oot, and, stalling off the challenge of 
the nngeaerous Duke of Richmond, won hy two 
length *."— Daily Telegraph. Nov. 12, 1885. 

•tall age (age as Kg), s, [O.Fr. estallage, 
from estal = s stall.] 

1. The right of erecting a stall or stalls in 
fairs ; also the rent paid for a stall. 

“The oompaoy li authorised to cWe ‘weekly 
rental of sixpence a square foot for stallage. —Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 14, 1886. 

*2. Laystall, dung, compost. 

• itall-a -tlon, s. [An abbrev. of installation 

(q.v.).] The act of installing ; Installation. 

** Aod now his stallation grew near."— Stole Trials 
fan. 1629). 

*stAU'-cr, s. [Eng. stall; -er.] A standard- 
bearer. (Fuller.) 

stall ing, «. [Eng. stall ; -ing.] Stabling. 

* stalling ken, s. A house for receiving 
stolen goods. (JStang.) 

•tall'-In £er, s. [Stall, i.] One who keeps 
a stall. ( Prov .) 

■t&l'-USn (1 as y), •etal-aunt, •stall- 
and. "stall ant, -stal-on, ». (O. Fr. 

estalon (Ft. italtm), from estal = a stall (q.v.) ; 
ct Ital. Stallone = a stallion, an ostler.] A 
horse nnt castrated, an entire horee ; a horse 
kent for breeding purposes. 

•* The oolt that for a stallion is design’d. 

By sure presage* shows hi* generous kind. 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic 111. US. 

•tall - man, S. [Eng. stall , and man.] Ong 
who keeps a stall. 

* stall on, s. [Stall, f.] A slip, a cutting. 

“I know who might bane had a dip - or station 
ihereoi."—Hoiinthed : Dese. England, hk. IL, oh. xix. 


stAl'-wart, * stAl- warth. stAl- worth, 

* stal war de, * stale-warde, 4 stale - 
wurthe, * stal-word, * stall-worth, a. 

TA.8. stoelwyrdhe, either = worth stealing, or 
tcood at stealing ; from A.S. stain — theft, and 
worth (q.v.), or stall-worthy, i.8., worthy of a 
place or stall (q.v.).] 

1. Strong, stout ; big and strong In frame, 

2. Brave, bold, redoubted, daring. 

3. Sturdy In partisanship, especially in regard 
to the Republican party. ( U. S. Polit.) 
•t&l'-wart- hood, * stal- ward -hed, s, 

[Eng. stalwart ; -hood.] Stalwartness. 

♦‘The kyng add© byhys vorste wyf one stalfisrde sope. 
That, vor hys stalwardhed, longe worth in moue. 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 293. 

stAl'-wart-lft * stal- war d-lyche, *stAl- 
worth-lj^, * stal-worthe-ly, adv. [Eng. 
stalwart ; -ly.] In a stalwart manner ; stoutly, 
bravely. 

“ Whan the! were alle dlght, stalworthely A fast. 

Bo the day A nyght vnto the toure he h»«t 

Robert de Brunne. p. 188. 

•tAT-wart-nSss, * stAT-worth-nSss, s. 

[Eng. stalwvrth ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being stalwart. 

eta'-men (l), (pi. sta'-mSnj In sense II., 
stAm'-ln-a in the other senses), 8. [Lat. 
stamen (pi. stamina) = the warp in an upright 
loom, a thread ; lit. = that which stauds up, 
from sfo = to stand (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*1. A thread, especially a thread of the 
warp ; the warp In the ancient upright loom 
at which the weaver stood upright, instead of 
sitting. 

2. (PI) .* The fixed, firm part of a body, 
which supports It or gives it strength and 
solidity. 

3. Henca (PI) that which constitutes the 
principal strength or support of anything; 
power of endurance; staying power, vigour, 
backbone. 

* 4. A first principle ; an essential part 

*< Some few of the m*ln stamina, or chief lines, were 
taken care of from the first, and made np the first 
creed*."— Water land : Works, iv. 809. 

XL Bet. : The male organ of a flower, called 
by the old botanists an apex and a chive. 
Morphologically, it Is s transformed leaf. It 
consists of a filament, an anther, and pollen. 
The last two are essential, the first is not. 
When anther and pollen are wanting, the 
stamen is called sterile or abortive. If the 
stamens are equal In number to the petals, 
then normally they alternate with them. 
When opposite, as in the primrose. It Is sup- 
posed that the stamens are 
the secood of, two rows, of 
which the first has not been 
developed. When the stamens 
are twice as numerous as the 
petals, and are arranged in a II 1 I 
circle, as in Silene, it is be- w w 
lieved that they really con- 
stitute two rows of five each, 
though they look like a single 
row. They always originate 
from the space between the 
base of the petals and the stamens. 
base of the ovary, but they 
may cohere with other organs, whence the 
terms Epigynous, Hvpogyuous, snd Perigyn* 
ous (q.v.). Cohesion among themselves may 
make them Monadelphoua, Diadelphons, or 
Polyadelphous (q.v.). They may be on differ- 
ent flowers, or even different plants, from the 
pistils, whence the terms Monoecious or Dioe- 
cious (q.vA Other terms used of stamena 
are exserted, Included, declinate, didynamous, 
and tfitradynamons (q.v.). In the Linnsean 
or Artificial Syatem of arrangement, moHt of 
the classes are framed on the number Df the 
stamens. [Linnaan- system.] The stamens 
taken collectively form the Androeceum or 
male apparatus of the flower. 

« sta'-mSn (2), a. [Siam in.] 

sta'-m&ned, a. [Eng. stamen (1) ; -«f.] 

Bat. : Furnished with stamens. (Often in 
compoa.) 

•• xhe long end short stamened flowers of the prim- 
rose."— A Brosen t Manual of Botany (1874), p. 821. 

•tAm-for'-tls, «. [Stanium.] 

sta -min, * eta-mine, s. [O. Fr. estamine, 
from Lat. staminens = consisting of threads, 
from »tamen y genit. staminis s= a thread.] 
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[Stamen (1), s.] A light woollen cloth ; linsey- 
woolsey. Alao written Tamioe, Tarniny, 
Tamis, Tamny. 

BtAm'-in-a, s. pL [Stamen (1), 8.] 

t BtAm'-ln-al, a. [Lat. stamen, genit. staminis 
= a thread, *a atauien.] 

1. Pertaining to or consisting in stamens. 

“ The ttaminal whorl may be regnlsr or irregular." 

—R. Brown: Manual of Botany (1874), p. 821. 

2. Pertainiug to stamina ; strength-giving : 
as, staminal food. 

StAm'-in-ate, a. [Eng. stamen (l); -ate.] 

Bot. : Furnished with stamens, but destitute 
of a pistil. 

” The whole of the flowers of one individual plant 
of a specie* may have only stamiuate flowers, —it. 
Manual of Botany (1874), p. 280. 


* etAm -In-ate, v.t. [Eog. stamin^a) ; -ate.] 
To endue with stamina. 

** Formed and dominated by the Immediate band ol 
GodS— Bibliotheca Bibliea, L 258. 

stA-min'-S-al, BtA-mKn'-A-oiis, a. [Lat. 

stamineus, from stamen , geniu staminis = a 
thread, a stamen.] 

Botany : 

1. Consisting of stamens. 

2. Possessing stamens. 

3. Pertaining to the stamen or attached to it. 

sta-mln-Id-I-iim (pi. Bta-mKn-Kd'-K-a), s. 
[Mod. Lat., dimin. from stamen (q.v.).] 

Bot. (PL): The antheridia of cryptogaralc 
plauta. 

sta-min-Kf'-er-oiis, a. [Lat. stamen, genit. 
staminis = a stamen, and fero — to bear.) 
Bearing or having stamens. 

Bta-min-i&'-er-oiis, a, [Lat. stamen , genit. 
stamin(is) t and gero = to bear or carry.] 

Bot . .* Bearing stamens. 

stAm’-Kn-ode, BtAm-Kn-d-dK-iim (pi. 
stAm-In-o'-m-a), s. [Lat. stamen , genit 
staminis, and Gr. «t6o« (eidas) = form.] 

Bot. (PI.) : Bodies resembling stamens, and 

5 >robably those organs in an abortive state 
bund in certain plants. Sometimes they re- 
semble scales. [Corona, Nectary.] 

• stAm'-mAl, * etAm'-Al, s. a. [O. Fr. 

estamet = s coarse woollen cloth ; estame = a 
woollen stuff, from Lat, stamen = a warp.] 

A- As substantive : 

I. A kind of woollen cloth, usually of a red 
colour. 

“Hi* tshle with stummel, or some other carpet 
neatly covered ."— Commentary on Chaucer, p. Itt. 

2. A kind of coarse red colour, Inferior tc 
fine scarlet. 

" Redhood. the first that doth appear 
In itammel : scarlet is too dear. ' 

Ben Jonson : Lores Welcome. 

B. As adj. : Made of atammel ; pertaining 
to stammel ; of a red colour like atammel. 

'* I’ll oot quarrel with this geotleiuaa 
For wearing itammel breeches." 

Beaum. A FUt. : Little French Lawyer. 

stAm'-mer, # stam-er, v.l. & t. (A.S. 
stomer, stamur = stammering ; cogn. with Dut. 
stameren, stamelen = to atammer ; I cel. stamr 
stammering; stamina, stama = U> stammer; 
Dsn. stamme — to stammer ; Sw. stamma ; Ger. 
stammem, stammeln, from O. H. Ger. atom = 
stammering ; Goth, stamms — stammering.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To make involuntary breaks or pauses 
in speaking; to apeak in a hesitating or fal- 
tering manner ; to hesitate or falter in speak- 
ing ; to speak with stops or difficulty; to 
stutter. 

“And the Black-robe chief made answer, 
Stammered In hi* speech s little. 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xxiL 

2. To speak imperfectly or like a child. 

“ And stammering babes are taught to lisp th y narae." 

Dry den ; Abtalom A Achitophel, L 243. 

B. Trans. : To utter or pronounce with hesi- 
tation or imperfectly. (Frequently with out.) 
When children first berin to spell, 

Aod stammer out a syllable, ’ 

Cowper: The Parrot. 

Bt&m'-mer, s. [Stammer, v.] Defective or 
imperfect utterance or speech ; a stuttering. 

BtAm'-mer-er, s. [Eng. stammer, v. ; -er.] 
One who stammers in hia speech ; a stutterer. 

“ Michael, the Stammerer sent from the Eaat" 

’ Longfellow : Golden Legend, vi. 
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•t&m'-mer-ing, pr. par., a., & ». [Stam 
her, v.] 

A. Am pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. At adj. : Characterized by spasmodic, 
hesitating, or defective speech ; apt to stam- 
mer or stutter ; hesitating in speech. 

** The P«ythUn grape we dry ; Lage&n juice 
Will stammering toogue* and eUggering feet pro. 
duce.*' Dry dsn; Virgil ; Georgia IL lSZ. 

C. At substantive : 


Pathol : A defect of utterance which readers 
one unable, especially when excited, to pro- 
nounce certain syllables. It is much more 
common in men than in women. It does 
not generally appear till about the fifth, 
and often culminates about the tenth year. 
Though there may be organic defect, the fact 
that it varies in intensity at different times 
ahow9 that it is chiefly functional. Practice 
in alow, deliberate, and careful enunciation 
tends to diminish it, and the more one cao gain 
aelf-possession in speaking the more likely 
la the defect to disapp&r altogether. 

St&m'-m er-Iri g-1^, adv. (Eng. stammering ; 
-iy.J In a stammering manner ; with a stam- 
mer or hesitation in speech. 


«t&mp, stampe, v.U & i. [A.& Hempen; 
cogn. with Dan. stampen; Icel. stappa; Sw. 
stampa ; Dan. stampe; Ger. stampfen ; O. Fr. 
estamper ; Fr. Hamper; Gr. (tUmbo) ; 

Sansc. stambh — to make firm orhard ; O.H.Ger. 
stamph = a pestle for poundiug ; ItaL tlanv* 
pare = to stamp ; Sp. estampar.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike, heat, or press forcibly with the 
bottom of the foot, or by pressing the foot 
downwards. 

" Under my feet I stamp thy cardloftl** bit.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry V/., i. «, 

2. To thrust or press down with force : as, 
To stamp the foot on the ground. 

3. To impress with some mark or figure ; to 
mark with ao impression. 

“It must be written on stamped paper, for ins Unco.” 
—Gilpin : Sermons, voi. iiL, «er. a. 

4. To impress, to imprint. 

** Wherein la stamped the aemhjxnee of a deril.” 
Shakesp : Haps of Lucrecs, 1,248. 

& To mark, impress, or imprint deeply. 

** Branch and leaf 

Are stamped with an eternal grief.” 

Byron: Bride qf A by dot. IL 1L 

6. To affix a stamp to, as for postage or 
receipt : as, To stamp a letter. 

• 7. To make valid and correct, as coins by 
stamping. 

“An eye can stamp and counterfeit adrantages.” 
Shakesp. : Othello, it L. 

8. To cut Into various shapes, forms, or 
figures with a stamp. 

9. To crush by tbe downward action or 
pressure of a pestle, as in a stamping-mill 
(q.v.X 

” I took the calf yon had made, burned It with fire, 
and stamped and ground It very email."— Deed. ix. 2L 

B. Intransitive ; 


1. To strike the foot with force on the 
ground. 

" Here’e oo war-etoed e neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squad rut)* stamping.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L II. 

2. To press or thrust down anything with 
the foot : as, He stamped on the paper. 

1 To stamp out: To extinguish, as fire, by 
stamping ou ; hence, to extirpate, as a disease 
which has broken out iu a herd, as cattle, Ac., 
by destroying the animal or animals affected ; 
and generally, to exterminate, to eradicate, to 
extirpate. 


Tbo stamping-out policy was adopted to sare the 
uninfected, hot endangered cattle, — British Quar- 
terly Resins, lrii. 2ia (1378). 


Stamp. s. [Stamp, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of stamping. 

“ At oar stamp here o'er and o’er one falls.” 
Shaketp : Midsummer Bights Dream, ill. J. 

2. An instrument for making impressions 
or marks on other bodies ; an engraved block 
by which a mark may be delivered by pressure. 

3. A mark or figure impressed or imprinted ; 
an impression. 

4. Hence, a distinguishing mark of any kind. 

*' His other rifts 

All bear tbe royal stamp, that « peaks them his.” 
Cowper : Task, r. Ml. 

5. A character or reputation, good or bad, 
attached to anything. 

** A peculiar stamp of Impiety ."— South : Sermons. 


6. Make, cast, form, character. 

“ Not a soldier of this season's stamp. 

Should go so general current through the world.” 
Shakesp. t l Henry IV., ir. L 

7. That which ts stamped or marked. 

” The mere desmir of surgery he cores ; 

Hanging a golden stamp shout their necks. 

But on with holy prayers.'* 

Shakesp. t Macbeth, It. X 

*8. A picture cut in wood or metal, or made 
by impression ; an engraving, a plate (Fr. 
estampe). 

•’ At Venice they pot out retry curious stampa of the 

sereral edifices, which are moat famous for their 

beauty and magnificence.”— Addison : On Italy. 

9. An official mark set upon things charge- 
able with some duty or tax, toshow that such 
duty or tax has been paid ; the impression of 
a public mark or seal made by the government 
or its officers upon paper or parchment, 
whereon private deeds or other legal instru- 

’ ments are written for the purposes of revenue. 

If Hence, the plural, stamps, is equivalent to 
Stamp-duties (q.v.). 

10. A small piece of paper, having a certain 
figure impressed by government and sold to 
the public to be affixed to papera liable to 
duty, in order to show that such duty has 
been paid : as, a postage -dtamp. 

11. An instrument for cutting out materials 
(as paper, leather, &c) into various forma by 
downward pressure ; an instrument for cutting 
out objects, such as wade, planchets, blanks 
for making various objects. 

*12, Authority, currency; value derived 
from any suffrage or attestation. 

13. (PL) Money; probably suggested by mint 
stamp, or by -the so-called “postal” currency. 
(¥.8. Slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bookbind. : A brass tool for embossing 
or gilding. Borne are hand-stamps, others 
are arranged on a foundation plate and used 
in a press. 

2. Leather : A machine for softening hides, 
&c., by pounding them in a vat. 

3. MetalL: A tool or machine by which 
sheet -metal is moulded into form by a blow 
or simple pressure, 

4. Mining: 

0) One of the pestles or vertically moving 
bars in an ore-stamping mill. 

(2) A mark cut in the roof or side of the 
mine, aa a poiDt of reference to show the 
amount of work done. 

5. Print: A letter. (Used chiefly of small 
type.) 

Stamp Act, s. An set for regulating the 
stamp-duties to be imposed on various docu- 
ments : specif., an act i*sa<yi hy the British 
Parliament, in 1765, imposing a stamp-duty 
on all paper, parchment, aud velinra, used in 
the American colonise, and declaring ail 
writings on unstamped paper, &c. f to be null 
and void. The indigoation roused by this act 
was one of the causes of the Revolution. 


stamped by him, aliowa the goods to be sent 
off by lighter to the ehip, *od is the captain's 
antliority for receiving them on board. 


stamp-office, #. An office where govern- 
ment stamps are issued, end where stamp- 
duties and taxes are received. 

st&m-pede\ s. [Sp. & Port estampidc = a 
crash, the sonnd of anything burning or fall- 
ing.] A sudden fright, seizing upon large 
bodies of horae9 or cattle. In droves or en- 
campments on the prairies, and causing them 
to run for long distances ; a sudden disj^rsal 
of a herd of cattle or horses ; hence, a sudden 
flight, as of an army, in consequence of a 
pauic ; a hurried rush. 

“A stamped* w M m*d» to tbo nearMt pl*c« ot 
egress.”— field. Fob. 12, 1887 . 




' - - - . , , 

A. Trans . ; To cause to break off in a stam- 
pede ; to cause to take to panic or flight. 

. ' "There la little fear that they will wander away from 
the hone antes* stampeded. »od tfant rarely occur*. 
Scrtbuers Magazine, April, 1880, p. 832. 

B. Intrans.: To take to sudden flight, aa 
in a panic. 


* stam pe'-dd, s. [Stampede, i.) 

stl&mp'-er, a. [Eng. stamp, v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who stamps : as, a, stamper in a post- 
office. 

2. An Instrument for stamping ; a stamp. 

* 3. The foot. ( Brooms : Jovial Crew, i.) 

IL Porcelain : A mill with heavy iron-shod 

stamps, which comminute calcined flints for 
porcelain. 

stamper-press, s. A press for stomp. 

ing eheet-raeteL 

st&mp'-lhg, pr. par. or a. [Stamp, #.] 

stamping - machine, stamping -> 
press, «. 

MetalL : A machine for swaging eheet-meto) 
between dies to the requisite form, 

stamping-mill, ». [Stamp-mill.] 
stamping - press, «. [Stampinq-xa. 

CHINE.] 

8t&n9e, s. [Fr., from Lat, sians, pr. par. of sU 
= to stand.] [Stanza.] 

1. A site, & position, a situation ; an area 
for building. 

" No ! toooer mar toe Saxon glxnca 
Uafix Routed! from LU stance.“ 

_ _ , Scott s Lady of the Lake, It. i, 

* 2. A stanza 

“ The first stance of tbe second song." 

Chapman: Masque of Middle Tempts. 

stangh, staunch (u silent), * staunche* 

v.t. & {. [O. Fr. t stancher (Fr. Itancher), from 
Low Lat. stanco = to stop the flow of blood t 
stanca = a dam to keep in water.] [Stank.] 
A. Transitive: 


stamp-battery, «. 

Metall. : A series of stampa in a machine for 
comminuting ores. [8tamp, j., IL 4.] 

stamp-collector, a. 

1 . Que who collecto specimens of the stomps 
of various nations as articles of curiosity. 

2. A collector or receiver of «tomp-dutie«. 

stamps distributor, s. An official who 

issues or seils government stamps. 

Stamp-duty, i. A tax or duty imposed 
on pieces of parchment or paper, on which 
many kinda of legal instruments are written. 
Documents which are liable to stamp-duty 
are not admissible in evideace unless they 
bear the stomp required by law. (English.) 

stamp -hammer, «. A direct-acting 
hammer where the hammer-block is lifted 
vertically, either by came or friction-rollers, 
or by steam or water- pressure acting on a 
piston in a closed cylinder. (Percy.) 

stamp-head, «. The iron block at the 
end of a vertical stamping-bar. 

stamp-mill, stamping-mill, s. 

Metall. : A mill in which the rock is crushed 
by descending pestles which are lifted by 
water or steam-power. 

stamp-note, ». 

Comm. : A memorandum delivered by a 
ahlpper of goods to the searcher, which, when 


L To atop or prevent tbe flow of, as blood, 

" A ad with ft ehtu-m *hf stanched the Wood.” 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, lit 2X 

2. To stop the flow of blood frrom : as, Tk 
stanch a wound. 

3. To quench, aa thirst or fire ; to allay, iu 
extinguish. 

" To Staunch tbe thrust of my blisfoll blUernea."— 
Chaucer : Testament of Lose, bk. L 

B. /ttfrnnf. ; To 6top flowing or mnniug. 

“A wora*n touched the bem of hi* ganneot, sit* 
Immediately her Uaae stanched."— Luke rilL 44. 


Stanch, staunch (« silent), o. & s. [O. Fr. 
estanchs , ps. par. of estancher = to stanch 
(q.v.) ; ct Sp. stanco = water-tight, not leaky 
(said of a ship).] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Strong and tight; not leaky; sound, 
firm, watertight. 

“ Build me »tr*tght, O worthy M*eter, 

Staunch «ud fttrotig, « goodly r easel. 

LongfeUqes : Building qfths Ship, 

2. Firm in principle ; sound iu heart; steady, 
constant, hearty, loyal, trustworthy. 


“ Some of the staunchest friend* of th» people.*-* 
Knox : Spirit of Despotism. 

• 3. Close, secret, private. 

B. As rubet. : A flood-gate for accumulating 
a head of water in a river to float boats over 
simiiowa, when it is allowed to escape. 


stanch ' 91 , s. [See del] 
Arch. : A stanchion (q.v.X 


Cite, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSfc, 
or, wore, wpl t, work, who, son ; mute, ettb, cure, unite, our, rfrle, ffell ; try, Sjrrlan. <e, ce = e ; ey =* a ; qu = kw. 


stancher— stand 
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stanch' -er, staunch’-er (« ailent), «. [Eng. 
stanch ; -er. 1 One who or that which h U ndies 
or stops the flow of blood. 

St&n' chion, i. [O. Fr. estangon, estanson 
(Fr. «tonfOM>, diinlD. from estancc as a situation, 

« coudition, a stanchion, from Low Lat. 
stantia — a house, a chamber, from Lat. stans, 
pr. par. of sto = to stand.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

\. A prop, a support, a poet, a pillar, a 
beam, or the like, used as a support, as a 
piece of timber aupporting one of the main 
parta of a roof. 

2. One of the vertical bars of a etall for 
cattle. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mach. : A principal post of a frame ; es- 
pecially one giving lateral support. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A post, to which man-ropes are attached 
at a gangway or stairs. 

(2) Posts which support the quarter-railing, 
netting, awning, &c. 

3. Shipwright.: A post for anpporting the 
deck-beams. 

stanchion-gun, s. A pivot-gun ; a duck- 
gun. 

stangh'-lSss, staunch'-lSsn (» silent), a. 
{Eng. stanch ; -less.] Incapable of being 
stanched or stopped ; unqnenchable ; Insati- 
able. 

“ With thto there grew*. 

In my moat ill-oompoaed ^flection, *u<d» 

A etastchlees avarice." Shakesp. : Macbeth, ir. *. 

stanch ness, staunQh'-nSss (tt allent), »■ 
[Eng. stanch ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being stench ; 
sound, firm, or not leaky. 

“ To try the sSanchncte at tha phiaL " — Boyle : Works, 

III . 184 . 

2. Firmness in principle ; closeness of ad- 
herence; constancy. 

• St Suck, • st&hk, a. [O. Fr. estanc ; ltaL 
stanco = tired, weary.] Tired, exhausted, faiut. 

“ Dirzon, I am ao atiffii and ao stanck." 

Sponsor: Shspheards Calender ; Sept. 

st&nd, • stond, • stonde (pa. t. • stod, 
*stode , stood, pa. par. * standen, *storuien, 
stood), v.i. & U [A.S. standan, stonden (pa. t 
stdd, pa. par. standen); cogn. with IceL standa; 
Ooth. standan ; Dut. staan, pa. t. stand ; 
Dan. stoat, pa. t. stod; 8w. sth, pa. t. stod; 
Ger. stehen . pa. t, stand ; Lat. sto » to stand ; 
San sc. stha = to stand.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To be stationary in an erect or upright 
position ; to be set in an upright position, as— 

(1) Of men or beasts : To be npou the feet ; 
opposed to lying, sitting, or kneeling. 

“ Thru stands *hn in a trembling ecstacy." 

Shakesp. : Venus & Adonis, W*. 

(2) Of things: 

(a) To be on end ; to be set upright. 

•* Look how yon w a field of standing com. 

When some strong wind in tnmm«r hap* to blow.’' 
Drayton : Battle of Agincourt. 

(b) To become erect. 

- Mote, and unu’d, my hair with horror stood} m 
Fear ibrunk my riuowa, and congeal d my blood. 

Dryden : Virgil ; yEntid ill. 40. 

2. To cease from progress or motion ; not 
to proceed ; to cease moving ; to come to a 
stand or a state of rest ; to pause, to stop, to 
halt. 

“ Stand, hoi Speak the word along. ’-Bhakeip. : 
Julius Ccssar, iv. S. 

3. To be, as regards situation or position ; 
to be situated or located ; to have a site or 
position. 

“My hniue doth stand by tha church." — Shakesp. : 
Twelfth Night, iii. 1. 

4. To continue or remain without ruin or 
injury ; to continue to withstand or resist 
decay or injury ; to last, to endure, to abide. 
(Of material things.) 

“Troy In our weakness stands, not in her strength." 

Shakesp. : Troilu s k Cretsida, L & 

5. To continue, to endure, to abide. (Of 
immaterial things.) 

** Now doth my honour stand as firm a s faith.* 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives, ir. 4. 

6. To maintain one’s ground or position. 

(1) Not to yield or give way ; to resist suc- 
cessfully. 

“Fnt on the whole annonrof God, that ye may be 
able to stand against tha wtlea of the devil. —Ephe- 
sians vi. U- 


(2) Not to fall or foil ; to be acquitted or 
approved. 

“ Reader*, by whose Judgment I would stand or fail, 
would not be *uch a a are acquainted only with the 
French and Italian critic*."— Addison: Spe&ator. 

(3) To remain constant ; to be fixed or con- 
stant 

“Watch ye. stand fast ia the faith, quit yon like 
men. be itrong.** — 1 Corinthian* xvi. 13. 

• (4) To delay, to pause, to stop. 

"They will inspect they ihall make hot small pro- 
greaa, if, In the booka they read, they must stand to 
axamin* and unravel every argument. '— Locke. 

7. To stagnate ; to be stagnant ; not to flow 
or run. 

“ Cream and mantle like a standing pond.* 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

8. To maintain a fixed, Arm, or steady atti- 
tnde ; to take up a fixed or firm position, as 
of opposition, resistance, or defence. 

“ FroT« enemiee haov'n keep your majeaty : 

And wueii they stand against you, may they fall. 

Shakesp. ! 3 Henry IV., It. 4. 

9. To remain or continue In the present 
state. 

“If meat make my brother to offtead, I win eat no 
fleah while tha world standeth."— 1 Corinthians vilL 13. 

* 10. To persevere, to persist 

“Never stand in a lye when thou art accused, hot 
aak pardon and make amend*."— Taylor : Holy Living. 

11. To be pertinacious, unyielding, particu- 
lar, or obstiuate. 

“To stand upon every point, and be cnrloua In par. 
ticulara. belongoth to the 3 rat author of the atory. — 

> Maccabees ii. 30. 

• 12. To remain satisfied ; to depend. 

“ Though Page be a aecur* fool, and stand so firmly 
on his wife’* reality, yet I cannot put off my opinion 
eo easily." — Shakesp. : Merry W fees, li. 1. 

13. To be In a particular state or condition ; 
to be ; to fere. 

" It stands well with him."— S*a*»ip. .* Two Genii*- 
men . U. 6. 

* 14. To be or lie exposed or subject, 

•• Hare I lived to stand In the taunt of one that 
make* fritters of English ? ’'—Shakesp. : Merry Wives 
Of Windsor, v. 6. 

15. To be consistent ; to agree, to accord. 

“ I pray thee, if it stands with honesty, 

8U, 4. 

16. To be in the place of anything ; to repre- 
sent a thing ; to be equivalent. 

“ Their language, being scanty, had no word* in it 
to stand for a thousand.**— Locke. 

17. To be valid; to contlune In force; to 
have efficacy. 

“ No conditions of our peace can stand.' 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry IV., lv. L 

18. To be or be placed with regard to 
relative position, rank, or order. 

Mr. got down with a fine pot, and stood again 

on* up." — Field, Sept. 25, 1888. 

19. To measure, aa from the top to the 
bottom, or from the head to the feet : as, He 
stood six feet high. 

20. To become a candidate for an office or 
the like. 

2L To hold a certain course, as a ship ; to 
be directed towards any particular spot. 

“ On the afternoon of tha second of May he stood 
out to sea before a favourable besot*."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

Bv Transitive : 

1. To place or set in an erect position ; to 
set ojk 

2. To endure, to sustain, to bear, to put up 
with ; to be able to endure or meet : as, To 
stand cold, to stand expense. 

* 3. To await ; to abide by ; to suffer ; to 
stand by. 

“ Bid him disband the legions. 

And stand the judgment o! a Roman senate. 

Addison: Cato, it 1. 

• 4. To resist without yielding ; to with- 
stand. 

“ None dnret stand him ; 

Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew. 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., L L 

5. To be at the expense of ; to pay for. 
( Colloq .) 

“ [Ho] asked ns to stand him a drop of rum.”-. Daily 
Telegraph, June J>, 1885. 

IT Stand with many adverbs assumes an idea 
of motion as previous to coming to rest or 
atop, or of a state caused by previous motion, 
and is almost equivalent to go, step, move, 
come : as, to stand aloof, to stand aside, to 
stand back. 

% L To stand against : To oppose, to resist. 
“ Stand against m Ilka an enemy." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry IV., ir. A 

2. To stand by : 

0) With by as an adverb. 


(a) To be present, without taking au activa 
part ; to be a spectator ; to be near. 

“ Margaret'* curse i* fall'n npon our beadt. 

For standing by when Richard kill d her ion. 

Shakesp, : Hichard III., liL 3. 

(b) To ba placed, left, or set aside ; to be 
neglected or disregarded. 

“ Wa make all our addreaae* to the promises, hu* 
and caress them, and in the interim let the commands 
stand by neglected ." — Decay of Piety. 

(2) With by as a preposition. 

(a) To support, to assist ; not to desert. 

" Now, brother Richard, wtU you stand by us?** 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., ir. 1. 

(b) To rest In, to repose. 

“ Thu world U Inclined to stand by the Aruadeliaa 
marbles . Pope : Essay on Homer. 

(c) NauL : To attend to, and be prepared 
for action with : as, To stand by the anchor. 

3. To stand fire: To remain firm without 
giving way, while under fire from an enemy. 

4. To stand for: 

(1) To espouse the canse of; to support, to 
maintain. 

“I stond wholly for you.'— Shakesp. : Merry Wive* 
qf Windsor, UL 2. 

(2) To represent ; to be in the place of. 

“ I stand here/br him.* Shakesp.: Henry V., 1L A 

(3) To offer one's self as a candidate. 

“ Were he to stand for consul." 

Shakesp. : Coriclama, il. L 

(4) Naut. : To direct the course towards. 

5. To stand from: 

Naut. : To direct the course away from. 

6. To stand in : 

(1) To join in. 

(2) To cost : as, It stood me in ten shillings. 

(3) Naut. : To direct the course towards the 
Una or a harhour. (With for before the 
object of the course.) 

7. To stand infer: [H 6. (3)]. 

•8 .To stand in hand : To be conducive to 
one’s interest ; to be advantageous or service- 
able. 

9. To stand off: 

0) To keep at a distance. 

(2) To refuse ; not to comply. 

“ Stand no more <af.** Shakesp. r Alls Well, iv. fi. 

(3) To keep at a distance In friendship or 
social intercourse ; to forbear intimacy. 

" Such behaviour fright* away friendship, aud 
make* it stand of In diriika and aversion."— Collier: 
On Friendship. 

* (4) To appear prominent ; to have relief. 

“ Picture is beat when it standeth off as If it ware 
carved."— Wotton: Architecture. 

10. To stand off and on : 

Naut. : To sail toward the land and then 
from it. 

11. To stand on : 22], 

12. To stand one's ground : [Ground, j., U 9]. 

13. To stand out : 

(1) To project, to be prominent, 

“Their eye* stand out with fatneM."— PaofmlxxilL 7. 

(2) To have relief. 

“ All object* on the horizon . , . stand out sharply 
against the iky .”— Century Magazine. Atig., 1882 , p. 605. 

(3) To persist In opposition or resistance ; 
not to yield, comply, or give way. 

“ Scarce can a good-natured men refuse a complienre 
with the •elicitation* of hi* compony. and standout 
against the raillery of his familiar*."— Rogers. 

14. To stand to: 

* (1) To apply or set one's self to ; to ply. 

“ Stand to yoar tackles, mates, and stretch your 
oare." Dryden : Virgil ; . Eneid r. 31. 

(2) To remain fixed in a purpose or opinion ; 
to maintain. 

“I will stand to it, that thl* I* hJ« *en*e, a* will 
appear from the design of hi* woTde.'^8tUlingJleet. 
{Todd.) 

* (3) To abide by, to adhere to, as to a con- 
tract, promise, &c. 

“A* I hav* no reason to f o the award of my 

enemiea, so neither dare I trust the partiality of my 
friend*. "-Dryden. {Todd.) 

(4) To be consistent, to accord, totally : aa. 
That does not stand to reason. 

* (5) Not to yield, not to fly ; to maintaio 
one's ground. 

•* who before him stood *o to it f for the Lord 
brought his enemies unto hinL**~£oc£u#, xiri. X 

* 15. To stand together : To be consistent, to 
agree. 

16. To stand to sea : < 

Naut. : To direct the course from the land ; 
to put to sea. 


b 611 ,b<a; oat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a,; e *P eot ’ 

-elan, -tlan = sh^n. -tlon, -slon = shfin ; -pen, -#lon = shfin. -clou* -tlens. -slons = shtis. -bio, -die. Sc. _ bjl. djl. 
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stand— standard 


17. To stand trial: To sustain tlie trial or 
examination of a cause; not to gi/s up 
without a tri 8 l. 


*18. To stand under : 

(1) To undergo, to sustain. 

" If y<n i unit* lu your complaint*. 

And force them with * constancy, tbe cudiDt) 
Cannot stand under them.” 

Shakesp . : Hsnry rill., UL X 

(2) To be subject. 

** None stands under more calumoioui tongue*.” 
Shaktsp. : Henry VllL, T. L 

19. To stand up : 

(1) To rise from sitting ; to rise to one’s 
feet ; to sssume an erect or standing position. 

** He stood up and spoke.” 

Shakes p. : Antony <* Cleopatra, T. L 

(2) To rise in order to gain notice. 

" Wh*c the accuser* stood up, they brought done 
accusation of *uch thiugi aa I »uppoeed.”— Acts i x v. Id. 

(3) To rise in opposition or resistance ; to rise 
to make a claim or declaration ; to rise in arms. 


" Wa all stand up against tha *pirit of Cie*ar." 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, 1L L 

(4) To rise and etand on end : as, His hair 
stood up with fear. 

20. To stand up against: To rise or place 
one’s self in opposition to ; to resist, to oppose. 

21. To stand up for: To rise in defence of; 
to support, to justify. 

22. To stand upon: 

♦ (1) To concern, to Interest 

M Consider how it stands upon my credit" 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, t*. 1. 

*(2)„To insist on. 


X 


“ Do not stand upon it” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, tL L. 

To make much of; to sttach a high 
ae to. 

" Yon stand upon yonr hooour.” 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of Windsor, il. X 

* (4) To depend on. 

" Yonr fa tube stood upon the casket there." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ill 1 


# (5) To be becoming to ; to be the duty of. 

" It stands you r grace upon to do him right” 

Shakesp. : Richard II., IL X 

*23. To stand with: To be consistent: to 
accord. 


StAnd, s. [Stand, r.] 

L Ordinary Ixinguage : 

1. Tlie act or state of standing ; a cessation 
of progress or motion ; a atop, a halt. 


**A stride and a stand.” 

Shakesp. : Troilus d Cressida, til X 

2. A halt or stop made for the purpose of 
resisting an attack ; the act of opposing or 
resisting ; resistance. 

“ We are come off 

Dike Romans ; neither foolish In our stands, 

Nor cowardly in retire.” Sluiketp. : Coriolanus, L S. 

3. A point or condition beyond which no fur* 
ther progress is or can be made ; a standstill. 

” Finding the painter's science at a stand. 

The goddess snatched the pencil from his hand." 

Prior : A Flower painted by Varelst. 

•4. A stats of hesitation, perplexity, or em- 
barrassment. 


" Make the ears a little longer, then you (begin to 
boggle: make the face yet narrower, and then you arc 
at a stand.”— Locks. 

5. A place or post where ons stands; a 
place convenient for persons to remain for 
any purpose ; a station. 

'• Some stand from off the earth beyond oar eight" 
Spenser: Musophilus. 

* 6 . Rank, post, station, standing. 

" Father, since your fortune did attain 
So high a stand, I rneao not to deacend." 

Daniel. [Todd.) 

7. A small table, frame, or piece of fuml 
ture on which an object is placed for support. 

"After supper a stand was hroughtin, with a hrass 
vessel full of wine, of which he that pleased might 
drink ; hut no liquor was forced."— Dryden; Life of 
Cleomenes. 

8 . A young tree, usually reserved when the 
other trees are cut ; a staddie ; also, a tree 
growing or standing upon its own root, as 
distinguished from one prodneed from s scion 
set in s stock either of the same or another 
kind of tree. 


9. A placs or station in a town, where car- 
riages, cabs, and the like, stand for hire ; s 
•tending. 

10. A temporary or permanent erection or 
raised platform for spectators at 0 ]>en-air 
gatherings, as at races, cricket-m&tchea, and 
the like. 


11. The place where a witness stands to 
give evidence in court. ( Amcr .) 

• 12. A beer-barrel standing on end. 


II. Technically: 

1. Comm . ; A weight of from 2i to 3 cwt. of 
pitch. 

2. Microscopy: The table on which the 
Object is placed to be viewed. 

If Stand of arms: 

Mil. : A musket or rifle with its usual ap- 
pendages, as bayonet, cartridge-box, Ac. (Used 
also as a plural.) 

" Causing the destruction of . . . many thousand 
stand of arms,”— Chambers An eye. led. 1867), lx. 600. 

stand-crop, ». 

Bot. : Crassula minor . 

stand-pipe, a. 

1 . Steam-engine : 

(1) A boiler supply-pipe of sufficient elevs' 
tion to enable the water to flow into the 
boiier, notwithstanding the pressure of the 
steam. 

( 2 ) Stand-pipes ara also used on the educ- 
tion-pipes of steam-pumps to absorb the con- 
cussions arising from pulsations aud irregu- 
larities, caused by the unavoidable employ- 
ment of bends and change in the direction of 
pipes. Stand-pipes for this purpose are 
erected on the eduction-pipe, as near the 
pump as possible. 

2. Hydr.-eng. : A curved vertical pipe, ar- 
ranged as a part of the main in water-works 
to give the necessary head to supply elevated 
points in the district, or to equalize th 8 fores 
against which the engine has to act. 

3. Gas : The vertical pips leading from the 
retort to the hydraulic main. 


stand-point, s. A fixed point or station ; 
& basis or fundamental principle ; a position 
from which things ara viewed, and in rela- 
tion to which they are judged end compared. 

stand-rest, ». A kind of stool which 
supports a person behind whilst standing in 
an almost npright position at a desk, an easel, 
Ac. 


stand-still, «. A stand, a stop ; a state 
of rest 

"The engiae rested Athwart the line, and we* 
brought to a standstill by coming into collision with 
tba buttrees of tbe rail of a bridge.”— Weekly Echo, 
Sept X IW5. 


Stand-Up, a. A term applied in pugilism 
to a fair boxing-match, in which ths com- 
be tanta stand np manfully to each other : as, 
a fair stand-up fight. 


Stand age (age as I&), i. [EDg. stand ; 
-age.] 

Mining : Space for water to accumulate In. 


StAnd- ard, • stAnd erd, • stAnd- ert, 

a. & a. [O. Fr. estandart, from O. H. Ger. 
standan = to 



J. A flag or _ BO “ AH „ , 

enaign round L 

Which men spear; heace, the company was 
called Manlpuiua 2. Later eu*lgu 
of a Maniple, called Aiimina legio- 
num. X finelgn of Maniple of still 
later date; tbo eagle, wolf, mlno- 
taur, hone, and bear were used os 
emhlem*. 4. In the second consul- 
ship of Marius (b.c. 104), he adopted 
the eagle only. 6. The ball, emble- 
matic ot dominion. «. The hronze 
figure of Victory. 7. A square cloth 
attached to a pole, bearing the let- 
ters 8. P. Q. R. (Senatus Pojndusqus 
Romanus the Senate and people 


rally, or under 
which they 
unite for a 
common pur- 
pose ; s flag or 
carved sym- 
bolical figure, 

Ac., erected 
on s long pole 
or staff, serv- 
ing as s rally- 
ing -point nr 
the like. Ths 
ancient mili- 
tary standard 
consisted of a 
symbol car- 
ried on a pole like the Roman eagle, which 
may be considered as their national standard. 
Each cohort had its own standard, by which 


of Rome, i.e., the State, the Repub- 
lic] ; 6 «, or 7 was sometime* substi. 
tutod for the eagle under the later 


emperor*. 8. Standard of a cohort , 
each cohort had lie own device em- 
blazoned on a square piece of cloth 
attached to a crossbar, and elevated 
on a gilt staff. 9. Vex Ilium or 
standard of the Ca rally. 


it W8S known, and which was surmounted 
with a figure of Victory, an open hand, Ac., 
the pol8 being decorated with circular medal- 
lions, creacenta, Ac. The Labarum was the 
peculiar standard adopted by Constantine. 
[Labarum.] In mediaeval times the standard 
was not square, like the banner, but elon- 

g ited, like the guidon and pennon, but much 
rger, becoming narrow and rounded st the 
end, which wss alit, unless the standard be- 
longed to s prince of the biood-roval. The 
size of the standard was regulated hy the 
rank of the person whose arms it bore : that 
of an emperor was 11 ysrda long; of a king. 
9 yards ; of a priDce. 7 yards ; a marquis, 64 
ysrd9 ; an earl, 6 yarda ; a viscount or baron, 
5 yards ; a knight-banneret, 4J yarda ; and a 
baronet, 4 yards. It was generally divided 
iuto three portions — one containing the arm* 
of the knight, then cams hia cognizance or 
badge, and then his creat ; these being divided 
by bands, on which wsa inscribed Ills war-cry 
or motto, the whole being fringed with Ufa 
livery or family colours. The so-called Eng- 
lish royal standard, as at present displayed, 
is properly a banner, being square, and having 
ita whole field covered aoleiy by the national* 
8rms. Cavalry standards are also properly 
banners, of a small aize, and corresponding 
in colour with the facings of the regiment to 
which they belong. They are charged with 
the cipher, number, Insignia, and honours of 
the regiment Ths corresponding flags used 
by infantry regiments are called colours. 

" Knight* banneret* are mada In tbe field*, with tha 
ceremonie of cutting of the point of his stnndert, 4 
making it aa It were a bauner.”— Smith: Common- 
wealth, bk. L, ch. xviil. 


2. That which is capable of satisfying cer- 
tain defined conditions fixed by the proper 
authorities ; especially that which la esta- 
blished hy ths competent authority as a rule 
or measnre of quantity; the original weight 
or measure sanctioned by government, and 
deposited in some public place, to be uaed Id 
regulating, actuating, and trying weighta and 
measures used In traffic. [Measure, Weiciht,J 


"It la therefore accessary to have recourse to tome 
visible, palpahle, material standard ; hy forming a 
comparison with which, all weight* and measure* 
may be reduced to one an If or ru alee; and the pre- 
rogative of fixing this standardom antlent taw vested 
in tbe crown.”— Slack st ons : Comment., bk. L, ch. 7. 

3. That which ia established as a nils or 
model, by the authority of public npinion, or 
by respectable opinions, or by custom or 
general consent ; that which serves as a test, 
gauge, or measure. 


"Labour alone, therefore, never varying in it* own 
value, is alone the ultimate and real standard by 
which tba valua of all commodltiea can at all times 
and place* ba estimated aud compared .*— Smith : 
Wealth of Motions, bk. i, ch. v. 

4. A certain degree of advancement, pro- 
gress, proficiency, Ac,, to which ons must 
attain to meet certain requiremeuta : as, The 
standard of height in foot regiments ; and the 
degree of proficiency which a child must 
reach in order to satisfy the requiremeuta of 
tlie public schools, in passing from section to 
section, or graduating. 

* 5. A candlestick of large size, standing on 
the ground, and having branches for several 
lights. 


6 . A measuring device for men or liorsca ; 
the first expressed in feet and inches, th« 
latter in hsuda and inches. 


7, In ths same sense as IL 4. 

• 8. Ons who remains or stays long In the 
same place or position. 

" The flckleae*** and fugttiveae«M of »uch servant* 
Justly addeth a valuation to their constancy who ar* 
standards in a family, and know whin they haua 
met with a good mssUi.”— Fuller : General Worthies, 
ch. xL 

• 9. A suit 

"The lady commanded a standard of her own beat 
apparel to be hronghtdown, and Prudenc* is *0 fitted.” 
— Ben Jon ton : Few Inn. (Argum.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The erect and expanded fifth or 
npper petal in a papilionaceous corolla. Called 
also Vexillum (q.v.). 

2. Carp. : A strut. 

3. Coinage: The proportion of weight of 
fine metal and alloy established by authority. 
Standard gold is a mixture of metal contain- 
ing 11 parts of pure gold, with one part of alloy 
— t.e., 22 carata fine, with two carat a nf alloy. 
Standard silver is a mixed metal, containing 
87 parts of pure silver, with three parts of 
alloy. 

4. Hort. : A tree or shrub standing by It- 
self, without being attached to any wall or 
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support ; alao, a ahruh, as a rose, grafted on 
an upright stam. 

5. Husbandry : The sheth of a plough. 

6. Mach.: A vertical principal poat of a 
machine-frame. 

* 7. Old Arm. : A collar of mail, worn in the 
fifteenth century, for the protection of the 
neck of an armed soldier. 

8. Shipbuild. : A knee-timber above deck, 
having one erect and one prone arm, bolted 
to the hitt, or other object, and to the deck 
and its beama. 

9. Vehicles : An upright rising from the 
end of the bolster to hold the waggon-body 
laterally. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having a permanent quality ; 
capable of satisfying certain conditions fixed 
by a competent authority ; fixed, settled : as, 
standard weight, standard measure, Ac. 

2. Hort. : Not trained on a wall ; standing 
by itself : as, a standard pear-tree, a standard 
rose, Ac. 

«[ Battle of the Standard : A battle fought be- 
tween the English and the Scotch, near North- 
allerton, Yorkshire, in 1138. Here David I., 
fighting on behalf of Matilda, was defeated by 
King Stephen’s general, Robert de Mowbray. 
The battle received its name from a ehip'a 
mast, erected on a waggon, and placed in 
the centre of the English army. The mast 
displayed the etandards of St Peter of York, 
St. John of Beverley, and St. Wilfrid of Ripon, 
and on the top was a little casket containing 
a consecrated nos t. 

standard-bearer, a. An officer of an 
army, company, or troop that bears a standard. 

. “ A* standard-bearer ho defended 
Qiaf's flag in the fight.*’ 

Longfellow: Musician s Tai e, xlv. 

standard gauge, s. A gauge for verify- 
ing the dimensions, or any particular dimen- 
sion, of articles, or their component parts, 

> which are made in large numbers, and re- 
quired to be of uniform size. 

standard-plies, j. pi. 

Hydr.-eng. : Piles placed at regular inter- 
vals apart and connected by runners. 

standard-time, «. [Universal-time.] 
standard-wing, *. [Semioptera.] 
Stand-ard, v.t, [Standard, jl] (See extract) 
M To standard gold or silver la to convert the grow 
weight of oltber metal, whoae fineness differ* from 
the atamUrd, Into 1U equivalent wolgbt of atandord 
metaL"— Bilhsll : Counting- II cruse Diet. 

* stAnd’-ard-ize, v.t. [Eng. standard ; -ize.] 
To bring up to, or recognize as, a standard. 

• 8t&nd’-$l, * stAnd -ell, s. [Stand.] 

1. Ord . Lang.: A tree of long standing. 

" Care vm taken ... for the preserving of tha 
StondeUs of beech.”— Fuller : Worthies; Bucks. 

2. Law: A young store oak-tree, twelve of 
which were to be left in every acre of wood at 
the felling thereof. 

t stand- el -wort, * stand -el- worte, 
St And' - er - wort, *. [Eng. standel, and 
wort ; cf. Ger. stendeluwr* — spotted orchis.] 
Bot. : Various Orchids, spec. Orchis mascula. 

StAnd-er, s. [Eng. stand; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who atanda. 

* 2. A tree that has long atood. 

M The falreot slanders of all were rooted up and cast 
Into the fire."— AicAum. - Schoolmaster, bk. 13. 

3. A supporter. 

“The old standers and profeesor* of the aecf— 

Berkeley: Alciphron, iL § AT. 

* IL Church Hist. (PL): A claes of penitents 
in the early Church, when public penance waa 
practised. When the other penitents, ener- 
gutnena, and catechumens had been dismissed, 
the atandera were allowed to remain and join 
in the prayera and witness the oblation, but 
conld not partake of the Enchariat. Called 
also Bystanders, Coatandere, and, in ecclesias- 
tical Latin, Conaistentea. 

stander-by, *. One who stands by ; a 
bystander, a spectator. 

M Were hor antic* play’d In the «ye 
Of a thousand Panderi-tty." 

Wordsworth : Kitten A the Falling Leaves. 

* stander up, a. One who takes a side. 
BtAnd er-grass, S. [Eng. stander , and grass.] 


Standelwort (q.v.). ( Beaum . Jt Flet. : Faith - 
ful Shepherdess , iL 2.) 

stAnd'-er-Wort, s. [Standelwort.] (Prior.) 

stAnd'-ing, * stand and, * stand-yng, 

* stond yng, * stond-ynge, pr . par., a., 

A s. [Stand, t>.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective : 

1. Erect ; in an upright position ; not sit- 
ting, kneeling, or lying. \ 

2. Remaining erect; not cut down: as, 
standing corn. 

3. Fixed ; not movable. 

“HI* standing bod *nd truckle bed.**— Shakssp. f 
Merry lv. S. 

4. Established either by law or cuatom ; 
continuously existing; not temporary. 

“The name of standing army wo* long held In 
abhorrence. **— Moeaulay : Mist, b’ng., ch. 11. 

5. Lasting, permanent ; not transitory *, Dot 
fugitive : as, a standing colour. 

6. Stagnant; not flowing : as, standing water. 

7. A term applied to a relatively stationary 
portion of an object which baa several parts, 
one or more of them moving : aa, tlia standing 
leaf of a hinge, that attached to the poat; 
tha standing part of a rope, the main portion 
around which the end is hitched ; the standing 
pulley of a compound system, that attached 
to a permanent oltf ect. 

C, As substantive : 

1. The act or state of being erect or up- 
right ; a being or becoming erect or upright. 

“Standing upright of the hair la canted, for that by 
the *hottiug of the pore* of tb e akin, the hair th* t lieth 
julope must need* nie.’-fflcm : Mat. Bid.. } jia 

2. Position, place, stand. 

** Yonr cavalcade the fair »pectator* view. 

From their high standings, yet look np to too. 

Dryden : To his Sacred Majesty. 

3. Continnance, duration, existence. 

“ This tract of land 1* a* old, and of as long a stand- 
ing, u any upon the continent of Africa.’*— Woodward. 

4. Possession of an office, position, charac- 
ter, or place. 

5. Power to atand. (Psalm xlix. 2.) 

6. Condition or position in society ; rank, 
reputation : as, a man of high standing. 

standing-army, s. [Army H (/).] 
standing-block, s. 

Naut. : That block of a tackle or purchase 
which is attached to a stationary object, in 
contradistinction to the block which moves as 
the fall is hauled in or paid out. [Running- 
block.] 

standing bn ddlo, s. 

Mining: A trough filled with water, in 
which pieces of lead ore are placed and stirred 
with a ahovel. 

standing-orders , ». pi. [Order, l, f .] 
standing-part, a. 

1. (Of a hook) : The part attached to a block 
or chain, by which power ia brought to bear 
upon it. 

2. (Of a rope or tackle) : Tha part made fast 
to the object, in contradistinction to the fall 
or part pulled upon. 

standing-press, s. A heavy press for 
bookbinders or other trades. 

standing-rigging, s. 

Naut. : The fixed ropes and chains whereby 
tha masta and bowsprit are stayed securely. 
[Runnino-riooino.] 

standing-stones, s. pi. 

Archceol. : A generic name for menhirs, 
cromlechs, Ac., without reference to the pur- 
pose for which they were erected. 

“ The remarkable gronpe of standing-stones In India 
are In many case* at i«ut set up for each atone to re- 
present or embody a deity."— Tyler: Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1870), IL 163, 

*BtAnd'-Ish, s. [Eng. stand, and dish.] A 
atand or case for pen and ink. 

“ A standish, steel snd golden pen.** 

Pops : On Receiving a Standish A Pent. 

stane, staine, s. [Stone, a.] (Scotch.) 
stane-raw, staney-rag, s. 

Bot. : Parmelia saxatilis, var. omphalodes. 
(Crottle, Skrotta.] 

StAn’-ek-ite, S. [Named by Dana after J. 
Stanek, who analysed it ; euff. -ifc (Jftn.).] 


Min. ; A resin-like substance separated by 
boiling alcohol from pyroretin (q.v.). Compoa. : 
carbon, 76*97 ; hydrogen, 7 ‘ 24 ; oxygen, 13*79 
= 100 . 

stAng (1), * stonge, "stAhgue, #. [Icel 
stong, genit. stangar = a pole, a stake ; A.S. 
steng ; Dan. stang ; &vr. stting; Dnt. slang; 
Ger. stange ; from the pa. t. of sting (q.v.) ; ct 
Icel. atari ga = to goad.] 

* 1. A long pole, a shaft, a stake. 

" He ho* braw braid ehouthers, and I just took th* 
measure o' them wi* the slang."— Scott .* Antiquary 
ch. xxvlL 

2. A pole, rod, or perch ; a measure of land 

"These field* were intermingled with woods of half 
a stang , nnd the tallest tree appeared to be *even feet 
high. — Siriff .* Gulliwer; LtUiput, ch. IL 

*3. A tooth, a tusk. 

” They lik tha twynkllland stangis in tharhed." 

G. Douglas : Virgil ; .Fnrid IL 

T To ride the stang : To be carried on a pole 
on men’s shoulders, in derision ; a punish- 
ment inflicted on wife or husband beaters, oi 
the like. 

“A custom [U] still prevalent among the country 
people of Scotland : who oblige any man. who is so 
unmanly as to beat his wife, to ride astride an a long 
pole, borne by two men, through the village, as a 

“ "ha highest Infamy. This ** ^ 

. and the person who has 

seldom rooovers his honour in the opinion of his 


ilgbest Infamy. This they calf riding 

the stang ; and the person who has been thus treated 
seldom recovers his honour in the opinion of his 
neighbours. When they cannot lay hold of the culprit 
himself, they put some young fellow ou the stang or 
pole, who proclaims that it is not on his own account 
that he is thus treated, but on that of another person, 
whom he names." — Callander ; Two Ancient Scottish 
Poems, p. 164. 

stangbaU, s. 

Project. : Two half-balls united by a bar ; a 
bar-ahot. 

st&ng (2), *. [Stano, t>.] A ating. (Scofcfc.) 
stang fish, a. (See extract.) 

" Whilst, from dlsagreeshle sensations produoed by 
handling most of them, they [tbs Jelly-fishes] hav* 
been called ftea-netties, 8tl»gers, or Stang-JUhes.”— 
T. Hymer Jones: Animal Kingdom, p. 7i. 

StAng, v.t . A <. [From stang, old pa. t. of sting 
(q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To sting. (Scotch.) 

B. Intrans. : To shoot with pain. ( Prov .) 

stAn’-hop© (1), s. [From the name of the de- 
viser.] A light, two- wheeled carriage without 
a top ; a sporting phaeton. 

“Broughams and wagonettes, stanhopes and bar 
Pouches, filled with strangely assorted company."— 
Daily Telegraph, Nov. 25, 1886. 

stAn'-hopo (2), i [Seedef.] 

Printing : An iron preaa invented by Lord 
Stanhope, and completed in 1800. It was a 
great improvement on the old wooden presses, 
and the modern presses now in use are only im- 
provements on it. Called also Stanhope-press. 

stanhope lens, s. 

Optics : A magnifying lena consisting of two 
convex surfaces of dissimilar curves, separated 
by a considerable thickness of glass so ad- 
justed that when the more convex surface is 
next the eye, small objects on the other sur- 
face are in focus. 

stanhope-press, a. [Stanhope (2).] 

stan' hfc-BCope, ». A magnifying lens differ- 
ing from the Stanhope iena (q.v.) in being 
plane on the side opposite the eye. 

*st&n'-iel (i as y), *stan-yel, *. [Stan* 
nel.] The keatreL 

* Btan'-iel-rj?’ (i as y), ». [Eng. staniel ; 

The act or practice ot' hawking with ataniel*; 
ignoble falconry. 

* 8ta’-ni-iim, *. [Low Lat] A kind of etrong 
cloth of a superior quality worn during the 
Anglo-Norman period ; called also Stamfortia. 

•stAhk, a. [Stanch.] 

stAhk, v.i. [Sw. stanka.] To sigh. (Pirn) 

t stAhk, pret. of v. [Stink.] 

StAhk, * stano, s. [O. Fr. estang, from Lat 
stagnum = a pool of stagnant water ; Sp. 
edangue ; Port, tangue ; ltal. stagno. Stank 
and tanfc are doublets.] A pool, a tank. 

“ They lighted and ahlden bUide a w*ter stank.* 
Robert de Brunne. p. tt. 

stAnk, stAhck, v.t . [Stank, s.] 

L To dam up. 

" Stanek np the »elt condnlla a< mine e^eA*^^ 

2. To make a well water-tight. 
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St&n'-ley, s. [See def. of compound.] 
Stanley-crane, a. 

Ornith. : Anthropoides stanleyanus, from thi 
East Indies. It is about forty inches long, 
general plnmage bluish. Named by Vigors in 
honour nf Lord Stanley, afterwards thirteenth 
Earl of Derby (1775-1851). 

StAn'-ley-an, a. [Eng. Stanley (q.v.); -a».] 
Of or belonging to the thirteenth Earl of 
Derby, in whose menagerie at Knowsley, near 
Livrepool, the species was lirat recognized. 

Stanleyan- deer let, a. 

ZooL ; Tragulus stanleyanus. [Traoulcs.] 

KtAn'-mar9h, s. [A.S. stdn = stone, and Mid. 
Eng. march e = parsley.] 

Bot. : Smymium Olusatrum. 

stAnnAm’-yl, a. [Eng. stann(vm), snd amyl.] 
Chem. (PI): Compounds produced by the 
action of amylic iodide oo an alloy of sodium 
and tin. The product contains the three 
componnds, Sn'^CsHn)* Su^^CkHu^, and 
Sn^tCeHiifo, homologous with the stsnne- 
thyls. They are all uactuoua masses, and do 
not fume in the air, insoluble In water, soluble 
in ether; and more soluble in alcohol in pro- 
portion as they contain less tin. The stan- 
namyls reduce silver solutions, and are oxi- 
dized by nitric acid. 

*tAn’ -nar-fo * st&n'-ner^, a. & a. [Low 
Lat. stannaria = r tin-mine, from Lat. stan- 
num = tin, an alloy of silver and lead ; cf. 
Corn. 9t«tn ; Web ystaen; Bret stean; It. 
stan ; Gael, staoin ; Manx stainney = tin.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to tin- 
mines. 

** The stannary court* lo Devonshire and Cornwall, 
for the administration ot Jomtice anoof the tlocers 
therein, are also courts of record, b*t of the Mine 
private snd cxehurtv* nature,'*— BlacktUme : Com- 
mentaries bk. iiL, di. a 

B. As subst. : A tin-mine, tin-works. The 
term Is generally used to include In one 
general designation all the tin-mines within a 
certain district, the miners employed in work- 
ing them, and the customs and privileges 
attached to the mines and those employed in 
them. 

" If by pnbllck law the mint were ordained to be 
onely lopplied by our ttarmarim, how eorreativ would 
thsy pass fur more precious than silver mines } "—Bp. 
Mall ; Select Thought*. 

stdn nato, «. [Eng. stann(ie); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of stannic arid, 

stannate of potassium, $. 

Cherts: K2SUO3. Prepared by dissolving 
stannic acid in potash-ley, and evaporating 
over sulphuric acid. It Is gummy, uncryatal- 
lizable, and strongly alkaline, very soluble In 
water, but insoluble io alcohol. 

stannate of sodium, a. 

Chem. : Ka^SnO*. Prepared by dissolving 
stannic acid in soda-ley, and evaporating over 
sulphuric acid. It is a cry atailo- granular 
body, and is less soluble in warm than in cold 
water, insoluble In alcohol. Used in calico- 
printing es a mordant, chiefly for mixtures of 
wool and cotton. 

* stAn'-nel, * stAn-yel, *stAn'-n$U, s. 

[Prob. a corrupt of stand-gale , from the habit 
which the bird has of sustaining Itself in one 
position, with ita head to the wind, by a rapid 
motion of the wings; cf. ita other name, 
Wind hover.] The Kestrel (q.v.). Called also 
Staniel, Stanyel, Stannyel, Stone-gale. 

“To prevent thU dsuozer, therefore, the dove* need 
to hare with them the bird which is celled Tinann* 
cuius, a kestrill, or ttanneU." — p. Holland : 

Plinie, hk. I., cfa. xxxriL 

StAnn-e'-thyl, s. [Eng. stann(um), snd ethyl.] 
Chem. (PI.): Ethyl compounds of tin. Three 
of these are at present known : viz., stannous 
ethfde, Sn^CaHsh, stanooeo-stannic ethide 
Sn^oCCsHs^, and stannic ethide Sn^Ha)* 
the first and second acting as organic radicles 
capable of uniting with chlorine, bromine, 
oxygen, &c., and the third being a saturated 
compound. 

StAn-nio, a. [Eng. atonn(im); -io,] Con- 
tained in or derived from tin. 

stannic-acid, a 

Chem,.: HgSnOj. Obtained by adding 
barium or calcium carbonate, not In excess, 
to a solution of stannic chloride. When 
recently precipitated, it is gelatinous ; but 


after drying la the sir, it forms hsrd trans- 
lucent lumps like gum-arabic. It dissolves in 
the stronger acids forming stannic salta, and 
forms easily-soluble salts with the alkali 
metals. 

stannic-chloride, a [Tin-tetrachlo- 
ride.] 

stannic-ethide, s. 

Cherts: Sa lT (C2H 5 )4. Stannotetrethyl. A 
transparent colourless liquid obtained by the 
distillation of stanaous ethide. It liss a faint 
ethereal odour and metallic taste, ap. gr. 1 *19, 
boils at 181\ snd is very inflammable, burn- 
ing with a dark blue-edged flame. It dis- 
solves iodine with a brown colour, which 
gradually disappears. 

stannic-oxide, s. [Tin-dioxide.] 

stAn-nlf'-er-ous, a. [Lat. stannum — tin, 
and fen = to bear, to produce.] Producing ur 
containing tin. 

“Th* further addition of the oxide of tin produces 
an eoamel of no opaque white of great purity, which 
is the characteristic glaring of Kanni/crout or tin- 
glazed warea ’— Fortnum: Majolica, p. 4. 

stAn'-nine, stAn'-nlte, *. [Lat. stann(uui) 
= tin ; suff. -ine, -ita (Min.) ; Fr. Haiti sul- 
fur i; Ger. ziimkies.] 

Mineralogy : 

L An ore of tin, now of rare occurrence, but 
formerly found in a few minea in Cornwell in 
fair qnsntity. Crystallization undetermined, 
but probably tetragonal ; found mostly mas- 
sive. Hardoess, 4*0 ; ap. gr. 4*3 to 4*5 ; lustre, 
metallic ; streak, blackish ; colour, steel-gray, 
sometimes with a bluish tarnish ; opsque ; 
brittle. Compos. : sulphur, 29*6 ; tin, 27*2 ; 
copper, 29*3 ; iron, 6*5 ; zinc, 7*5 = 100*1. 

2. Under the name Staanite, Breithsnpt has 
described an amorphous pale-yellow mineral, 
which, with much tin oxide, contains also 
much silica. Now shown to be quartz, in 
which finely divided cassiterite (q.v.) is me- 
chanically suspended. 

st&nn-me'-thyl, 1 [Eng. sta%n( u»), and 

methyl) 

Chens (PU): Methyl componnds of tin. 
Compounds analogous in constitution to the 
stanuethyls, and resembling them geuerally 
in their properties and inodes of formation. 
Three of these are known, viz., stannous 
methlde, Sn^CHg)* stannoso-stannic methide, 
So^aCCHjJg, and stannic methide Sn H (CH3) 4 . 

StAn-n6-, pref. [Lat. stannum = tin.) Of, 
pertaining to, or consisting more or lesa of 
tin. 

st&n no-dl-o'-thyl, s. [Pref. stanno- 1 and 
Eng. diethyl.] [ StaNno us-ethidb.] 

St&n-nd HO-, pref. [Mod. Lat. stannosus = 
full of tin.] Pertaining to tin, largely con- 
sisting of tin. 

stannoso-stannio chloride, a. [Tin- 

8ESQTJTCBL0HIDE.] 

stannoso stannio ethide, s. 

Chem.: Sn^C^He)* StaaaotriethyL A 
slightly yellow refractive oil obtained by 
digesting an alloy of sodium and tin with 
ethyl iodide, exhanstiag the mass with ether, 
evsporatingthe ethereal solution, and washing 
the residue with alcohol. It has a peculiar 
odour, resembling that of rotten fruit, Is 
insoluble in water sad alcohol, soluble in 
ether, and boils at 180*. 

stAn-no-te-treth -yl, a. [Pref. stanno-, and 
Eng. tetrethyl.] [Stannic-ethiok.] 

StAn-no-tri-e'-thyl, a. [Pref. stanno-, snd 
Eng. triethyl.] [Stannoso-stannic ethide.] 

st&n-notype, *. [Lat. stannum — tin, snd 
Eng. type.] 

Photog. : A picture taken upon a tinned iron 
plate. 

Bt&n -noils, a. [Lat. stannum = tin.] Of, 
pertaining to, or containing tin. 

stannous - chloride, s. [Tin-dichlo- 

RIDE. 

stannous ethide, s. 

Chem. : Sn«(C 2 H5^ Stannodfethyl. A thick 
yellowish oil, obtained by heating ethyl iodide 
snd tinfoil in a sealed glass tube to 160*, and 
decomposing the resulting iodide with sodium 
or zinc. It has a pungent odour, is insoluble 


In water, soluble in alcohol and ether, sp. gr. 
1*558, does not solidify at — 12*, and c&unot 
be distilled without decomposition. 

stannous -oxide, a. [Tin-monoxid*.] 

StAn'-num, a. [Lat. = tin.] [Tin.] 

* Btclnt, v.i. [For standeth, 3rd pers. sing. pr. 
indie, of stand.] 

StAn-tten’-Ite, s. [Etym. doubtful, but pro- 
bably after a Mr. Stantien ; suff. -He (Jim.).] 
Min. : A black resin found in glauconitic 
sands in East Prussia. Sp. gr. 1*175. Compos. : 
carbon, 71*02 ; hydrogen, 8*15 ; oxygen, 20*83 
= 100. Insoluble in benzine, alcohol, &c. 

* stAn -tlent (ti as sh), a. [Stanchion.] 

StAn'-tion, a. [Stemson.] 

* stAn'-y^l, a. [Staniel.] 

stAn'-za, *stAn5e, *atAnze, *stAn'-zo, 

a. [Ital. stama; O. Ttal. stantia = s lodging, 
a dwelling, a stanza, from Low Lat. stantia = 
an abode, from Lat stans, pr. par. of *fo = to 
stand ; Fr. stance ; Sp. & Port estancia.) 

1. Poetry: A number of lines or verses 
regularly adjusted to each other, snd properly 
ending io a full point or pause ; & part of a 
poem ordinarily containing every variety of 
measure in that poem ; a combination or ar- 
rangement of lines nsuslly recurring, whether 
like or nnlike in measure. A stanza is va- 
riously termed Terzina, Quartetto, Sestina, 
Ottava, &c., Bccording as it consists of three, 
four, six, eight, <fcc., lines. 

** Therefor* (but not without new.fuh{oni»g the 
whole frame) I choee Arioeto * stanza, oi all other the 
most compleet *ad beet-proportiooed, cousietiog of 
eight ; elx interwoven or elteruate, end a couplet in 
bAse.”— Drayton : Baront Wur*. (Pref.) 

*2. Arch.: An apartment or division in a 
building ; a room or chamber. 

8tAn-za’-lc, a. [Eng. stanza ; -ic] Pertaining 
or relating to a stanza or stanzas; consisting 
of or arranged as stanzas. 

** Th*t revolt egatoet all stanza ic lew for which he 
waa Afterward* to become bo Ikmcas.** - — Athenceum, 
Feb. 18 SX. 

StAnz'-a ito (z as tz), s. TAfter Stanzen, 
Bararia, where found ; suff. -«e (Min.).] 

Min . .* The same as Andalusite (q.v.). 

*stAaze, * stAn'-zo, *. [Stanza.] 

•tA-pc'-di-al, a. [Low Lat. stapes = a stir- 
rup.] Stirrup-shaped. 

sta-pe'-di-tus, «. [Mod. Lat., from Low Lat. 
stapes (q.v.).] 

A nat. : A muscle of the ear, lying in a smell 
cavity of the ospetromm and Inserted into the 
head of the aUpes. It Is governed by fibres 
from the facial nerve, tightens the tympanic 
membrane, and is supposed to regulate the 
movements of the stspes. 

Sta-pe'-li-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after 
John Bodaeus Stapel, who died in 1636. He 
was a physician at Amsterdam, and wrote a 
commentary on Theophrastus.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Stapelieae (q.v.). 
Corolla rotate, five-cleft, fleshy, containing 
inside it a double staminal corona of leaves 
or lobes; odour (of the flowera like that ot 
carrion ; stems succulent The branches are 
geuerally four-sided and toothed, without 
leaves. More than a hundred species are 
known, from the Cape of Good Hope. Some 
are cultivated in greenhouses on account of 
the beauty of their flowera. 

Sta-pe-U-e'-ie, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. stapeli(o) t 
Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Asclepiadacea. 

Bta'-pcs, a. [Low Lat = a stirrup.] 

L A nat. ; The third and innermost bone of 
the ear, named from Ita form. It is composed 
of a head, a base, and two crura. It is the 
auditory ossicle, which is joined tothe/«7tesfra 
oralis, and corresponds with the columella in 
Sauropsids. 

2. Siity. : A bandage for the foot, making 
a figure-of-8 round the ankle. 

StAph-Is a'-grI-a, s. [Lat. staphis ; Gr. 
<rra<£»V (staphis) ~ (1) a raisin, (2) stavesscre 
(see defA snd £yptos (agrioe) = living in the 
fields, wild.] 

Pharm. : The seed of Delphinium Staphis- 


f&te, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wq 1£ work, whd, son; mnte, ofib, ciire, ^nlte, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, to, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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aorta, the Stavesacre, or Ucebine (q.v.). It 
appears to act as an emetic, purgative, and 
anthelmintic. A powder or ointment of it 
applied externally destroys vermin. 

Stiiph is-a'-gric, a. [Eng.afapAfsagr(ta);-fc.] 
Contained in or derived from staphisagria 
(q.v.). 

staphisagric-acid, *. 

Chun. : A peculiar add, said to exist in the 
seeds of Delphinium Staphisagria. It is white, 
crystalline, and sublimable, and possesses 
emetic properties. 

at&ph-Is-a'-grine, a. [Eng. staphisagria); 
4ns.] 

Chtrn. : Staphlssine. An alkaloid extracted 
from the seeds of Delphitnium Staphisagria by 
alcohoL It has a slightly yellowish colour 
and a sharp taste, is insoluble in water and 
ether, very soluble in alcohol, and dissolves 
in adds, but without neutralising them. 

•t&ph'-is-alne, *. [Staphisaobine.] 

*t&ph'-jMe, *• [Gr. = a bnoch of grapes.] 

Anat.i The uvula. 

St&ph ^-le'-a, s. [Abridged from Gr. <rra<f>v- 
Ab6«vSpov (stdphulodendron) = the bladder- 
nut.] 

Dot . .* Bladder-nut (q.v.) ; the typieal genus 
of Staph yleacese (q.v.). The branches of 
Staphylea Emodi are made into the “sarpent- 
eticks ” which are sold by the Afghans and 
the Indian hill tribes, it being supposed that 
they possess the property of keeping off 
anakes. 

«t&ph - y 1 - S - a'~ 90 - no, s. pi. [Mod. Lot 
staphylea); Bat. fern. pL adj. fluff, -acea.] 

Bat. : Bladder-nuta ; a a order of Hypo- 
gyoous Exogens, alliance Sapindales, some- 
times reduced to a section of Celastraceae. 
Leaves pinnate, with common and partial de- 
ciduous stipules ; flowere in terminal, stalked 
racemes ; sepals five, coloured, imbricate ; 
petals five, inserted in or around a crenate, 
saucer-flhaped disk ; stamens five, styles two 
or three, cohering at the base ; ovary two or 
three-celled, with the carpels more or less 
distinct ; ovules several ; fruit memhranous 
or fleshy ; aeeds ascending, roundish. Known 
genera, three; species, fourteen, widely dis- 
tributed. 

St&ph'-y-llne, a. [Gr. crra^uAjJ (staphuU ) = a 
Lunch of grapes.] 

Min. : Botryoidal (q.v.). 

st&ph y-lln'-l-dfe, s.vl [Mod. Lat staphy- 
Hr(us); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idas.] 

Enttm. : Rove -beetles : Devil’s. Coach- 
horses; the typical family of the section 
Brachelytra(q.v.). Some recent entomologists 
msko it the only family of the section, and 
divide It into eleven sub-families, with about 
5,000 apedc 9 . These are spread over the 
world, occurring in the dung of animals, io 
decaying animal and vegetable matter, under 
the hark of trees, io fungi, in ants* nests, Ac. 
They fly abroad in large numbers in warm 
evenings after sunset. Their larvae more 
nearly resemble the adulta than in other Oole- 
optera, showing their rank in the order to be 
low. (BateSy iu CasselTs Nat. Hist.) 

St^ph-$r-li'-nii8» a. [Bat., from Gr. crro^v- 
Aieo? («fapAttZirwfl)=(l) ft kind of carrot or 
parsnip ; (2) a beetle.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of Staphylinid® 
(q.v.) Babrnm fissile ; tarsi always peuta- 
merous. They are the largest of the family, 
and are predaceous. Six or more species are 
British. 

at&ph tf-ld'-ma, «. [Bat., from Gr. ora^v- 
Awfxa (staphyloma) ; <rra6v Atj (staphule) — a 
bunch of grapes, to which the diseased por- 
tion of the eye sometimes bears a remote re- 
senhlance.] 

Pathol. : The protrusion of part of the eye- 
ball beyond its natural position. When the 
affection ha a its seat in the cornea it is called 
staphyloma corneas; when in the sclerotica, 
s. scUroticas. It may ariae from the ulceration 
of the cornea, or from the effusion of fluid 
behind the lens of the eyeball. Called also 
Staphyloeis. 

sta P h'-*-i6-pl&»-tIo, a. [Eng. staphylo- 
plasty); 4c.] Of or relating to staphyloplasty 

(q.v.). 


st&ph'-jM6-pl&s-t& s. [Gr. ctto^wAij (sta- I 
phule) = the uvula, and whdtrtru (plasso)^ to 
mould, to form.] 

Surg. : The operation for replacing the soft 
palate when it haa been lost. 

St£ph^-l6r-a - phic, a. [Eng. staphylo- 
raph(y); -ic.] ' Of or relating to staphylo- 
raphy (q.v.). 

St&ph-^-ldr'-ar-ph^, S. [Gr. ora^vk^ (sta- 
phule) = the uvula, and pa<f,rj (rhaphe) = a 
suture ; pairra> (rhapto) r= to eew.] 

Surg.: Tha operation of uniting a cleft 
palate. 

st&plHMo'-sIs, 8. [Staphyloma.] 

8 1 A ph'-3Mo- tdmo, s. [Gr. srrufvkrf (staphule) 
= the uvula, and iom (tome) = a cutting.] 

Surg. : A kuife for operating upon the uvula 
or palate. 

st&ph-^-lSt'-o-mfc s. [Staphylotoue.] 
Surg. : Amputation of the uvula. 

sta'-ple, * sta-pel, 'sta-pil, *stap~ylle, 

s. & a. [0. Fr. estaple, estops (Fr. Hope) = a 
staple or mart, from Bow Gcr. stapel — a heap, 
a storehouse of wares ; Dut. stapel = a staple, 
a pile ; Dan. stabel = a hinge, a pile ; Sw. stapel 
— a pile, a heap ; Ger. staffsl — a slip, a 
staple ; stapel = a pile, a heap. The meaning 
A. T. 7 is directly from A. S. stapul = a prop.] 
A* As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. A prop, a foundation, a support. 

* 2. A heap of goods or wares ; hence a 
settled or established mart or market ; an 
emporium ; a town where certain wares were 
chiefly taken for sale. In England, formerly, 
the king’s staple was established in certain 
ports or towns, and certain goods could not be 
exported without being first brought to these 
ports to be rated and charged with the duty 
payable to the king or public. Tha principal 
commodities on which customs were levied 
were wool, skins, and leather, and theaa were 
originally the staple commodities. 

" Bruges . . . wm the ^reat stapte tor both Mediter. 
ran eon and Northern merchandise."— EaUam: Middle 
Ages, ch. lx., pt. U. 

* 3. A mart, a market, a place of production. 

“ This etty Of Amsterdam, though she be 0 greet 
staple of newrs, yet I con impert none onto you at this 
time . --JIovxll : Letters, bk. L, let ft. 

4. Tha commodities sold at a mart ; henca 
the principal commodity grown, manufactured, 
or produced in any country, district, or town, 
cither for exportation or home consumption. 

5. The material or substance of anything ; 
raw or unmanufactured material. 

6. The thread or pile of wool, cotton, or flax. 

•• Her wool whose staple doth exoeL 
And seems to overmatch the goldeo Phrygian fell. 

Drayton: Poly-Olbion. 

7. The principal element or Ingredient in 
anything ; the chief constituent ; the main 
part, the chief item. 

8. A bow or loop of metal bent and formed 
with two points for driving into wood, to hold 
a hook, pin, bolt, Ac. 

M He gsn the strong gates hew end break : 

From whens be bet the staples ont of brass. 

Surrey: Virgil *} AineUiL 

* 9. A district, especially one granted to an 
abbey. 

•* He slso grannted Hbertle of coynlng to certain® 
cities sad sbbeles, allowing them one staple, and two 
puncheons st s rate, with certaine restrictions. 
Camden: R emetines; Money . 

IX. Technically: 

1. Foundry f One of the pieces of nail-iron, 
a lew inches long, on one end of which flat 
discs of thin sheet-iron are rivetted. 

2. Mining: 

(1) A shaft uniting workings at different 
lev el 8. 

(2) A amall pit. 

B. As adjective : 

* B Pertaining to or being a staple or mart 
for commodities : as, a staple town. 

* 2. Established in commerce ; settled. 

*’ To ruin with worse ware our staple trad a." 

Dry den : A nnus MirabilU, ccvii. 

* 3. According to the laws of commerce ; 
marketable ; fit to be sold, &c. 

" Whst needy writers would not solicit to work under 
such masters, who will take off their ware at their own 
rates, end trouble not themselves to examine whether 
It be staple or no ? “—Stei/L 


4 . Chief, principal, main ; regularly pro- 
duced or manufactured. 

” The sold three commodities [wool, skins, and 
leather | . . . were styled the staple commodities of 
the kingdom, because they were obliged to be brought 
to theee ports where the king's staple was established, 
in order to be them first rated, and the* exported.’*— 
BlaeksUme : Comment., bk. L, ch. riiL 

staple knee, s. [Standard-knee.] 

staple-punch, s. A punch with two 
points, used to prick blind-rods and slats to 
receive the staples which connect them. 

sta’-ple, v.L [Staple,#.] To sort and adjust 
the different staples of : as, To staple wooL 

sta'-plc r, * sta-pel-er, «. [Eng. staple); 
-er.f 

1. A dealer in staple commodities. 

*• Staplers and merchant-adventures, the on* re. 
aiding constantly 111 one place, where they kept their 
magazine of wool, the other stirring, and adventuring 
to divert places abroad."— Sowell : Letters . bk. L, let. ft. 

2. One employed in assorting wool accord 
ing to its staple. B 

star (1), * starre, # sterre, •. [A.S. sterra; 
cogn. with Dut. ster (In comp. iierr<); O. H. 
Ger. sterro; Icel. stjama; Sw. stjerna ; Dan. 
stjarnc; Goth, staimo ; Ger. stem; Bat. 
Stella (for sterula) ; Gr. ao-n^p (aster); Corn. & 
Shet. steren ; Wei. seven ; Sunsc. tdrd (for 
stdrd), stri. From the same root as strevs 
(q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

( 1 ) In the same sense as II. 2. 

’‘[He] soWd with stars th« hesv'n thick os a field." 

Milton : P. L., TiL 868. 

(2) Something resembling a star ; specif., 

(a) An ornamental figure, having rays like 

a star, and worn upon the breast to indicate 
rank or honour. (Tennyson: Wellington, 196.) 

(5) The aeries of radial spokes, forming 
handles, on the roller of a copperplate or 
lithugraphio printiug-press. 

(c) A reference mark (*) nsed in printing or 
writing as a reference to a note in the margin 
or at the foot, or to fill a blank where words 
or letters are omitted ; an asterisk. 

" Remarks worthy of ripsr observation, note with a 
marginal star."— Watt s. 

(d) A radiating crack or flaw, as in ice or 
glass. (Tennyson : Epie t 12.) 

2. Fig.: A person of brilliant or preeminent 
qualities, especially in a public capacity, as a 
distinguished setor or singer. 

IL Technically: 

* 1. Astral : A heavenly body supposed to 
have influence over a person’s life ; a con- 
figuration of the planets supposed to influence 
fortune. 

U Hence the expressions, To thank one's 
stars , To be born under a lucky star , Ac. 

2. Astron. : The word star is popularly ap- 
plied to any of the heavenly bodies, with the 
exception of the sun, the moon, and comets. 
Strictly speaking, the name is limited to the 
self-luminous bodies, constituted like the 
sun, and apparently maintaining a fixed posi- 
tion towards each other. [Fixed-stars, Stab- 
dbift.] Till recently the hypothesis that the 
fixed stars, which are undoubtedly suns, are 
all surrounded by planets, was formed solely 
on the analogy or the solar system ; now the 
discovery of an apparent planet revolving 
round Sirius (q.v.) places it on a firmer basis. 
The fixed stare have long been grouped into 
constellations. [Constellation.] The appa- 
rent revolution of the celestial vault with all 
the constellations around a fixed point near 
Polaris, or the Pole Star (q.v.), is produced 
by the real rotation of the earth. 

3. Billiards : In the game of pool, an 
additional life bought by a player who has 
already lost his three lives. In a game of 
less than eight players there is only one star. 
80 called from the player’s colour on the scor- 
ing-board bfeiog marked with a small star. 

*’ The star cannot be taken before the balls have 

done rolling. Field, Jan 33, I88fl. 

4. Fort. : A small fort, having five or more 
points, or salient aod re-entering angle* 
flanking oaa another. Called also a Star-fort. 

5. Her. : An estoile ; a charge frequently 
borne on the shield, differing from the 
mullet in having its rays or points waved 
instead of straight, and in having usually six 
of these . points, while the mullet has only 
five. When the number is greater, the point* 
are wavod and straight alternately. 


ptflt, Jd^Vl; cat, 9011 , chorus, 9 W 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing, 
-dan, tian = shan. -tion, don = shiin ; -$ion, -$ion - zhtin. -cions, -tions, -sious = shtts. -bio, die, Ac. = bpX 
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star 


6 . Pyrottdtny : A email piece of inflammable 
composition, which burns with a coloured 
flame. 

* U I. Order of the Star : An order of knight- 
hood formerly existing in France, founded in 
1350, in imitation of the Order of the Garter 
in England, then recently instituted. 

2. Order of the Star of India : An order of 
knighthood instituted in February, 1861, to 
commemorate the direct assumption of the 
government of India by Queen Victoris, and 
eubsequentty enlarged in 1866, 1875, and 1876. 
It is conferred for service# rendered to the 
Indian Empire. 

The collar of gold consists of the lotus of 
India, palm branches tied together, and altern- 
ate red and white rosee, the whole enamelled 
in their proper colours. The badge is an oval 
onyx cameo of her Majesty, surrounded by 
the motto and surmounted by a a tax of 



STAB. 

(Order of the Star q/ I ndia.) 

diamonds. The star is a five-pointed one 
composed of diamonds, resting upon a light 
blue enamelled circle bearing the motto, the 
whole surrounded by rays of gold. The 
ribbon is sky-blue, with narrow white stripe 
towards each edge. The motto on the badge 
is “ Heaven’s Light our Guide." 

3. Star of Bethlehem : 

Bot. : (1) The genua Orniihogalum (q.v.), and 
spec. 0. umbeUatum; (2) Ilypoxis decumbcns ; 
(3) Stellaria Uolostea ; t (4) Hypericum caly- 
cinum ; (5) Applied to some species of 
Allium. Omithogalum is a genua with 
somewhat numerous species, almost exclusively 
confined to the Eastern Hemisphere, many 
belonging to the Cape of Good Hope, some to 
the south of Europe. 0. umbeUatum beara 6 to 

large flowers, white and somewhat fragrant. 
It is a native of France, Switzerland, Germany, 
Ac., hut is naturalized and a common wild 
flower in the United States. 

t Star of Jerusalem : 

Bot. : Tragopodon porrxfolius and T. praten- 
sis. Jerusalem is a corruption of ItaL Gira- 
solt, from ita turning to the sun. 

6, Star of night : 

BoL : Clusea rosea. 

6. Sfar of the earth : 

Bot. : Plantago Coronopus. Named because 
the leaves spread on the earth in star-fashion. 
(Prior.) 

U Sfar is largely used in compounds, the 
meaning being in most cases sufficiently 
obvioua, as star-aspiring, star-bespangled, star - 
crowned, star-encircled, star-paved , star-roofed , 
star-sprinkled, &c. 

star-aniso, a. 

Bot. : Illicium anisatum, a small tree of the 
order Magnoiiace®, indigenous to China and 
Japan. The seeds resemble anise, whence 
the name. In India they are used medicinally, 
in Europe they are employed chiefly to flavour 
epirits. 

Star-anise oil : 

Chem. : A volatile oil extracted from the 
aeeds and aeed-capsulcs of Illicium anisatum . 
It has a pale yellow colour, and resembles 
anise olPfn taste, odour, and nearly all of ita 
reactions, but is more mobile, and remains 
liquid at + 2*. 

star-apple, s. 

Bot. : The fruit of Chrysophyllum Cainito. 
It is about the size of a large apple, with ten 
cells, and ten seeds disposed round the centre. 
[Chrysophyllum.] 


star-bearers, *. pL [Bethlehemitk,3.] 

* star blasting, s. The supposed per- 
nicious influence of the stars. 

"Bleu thee from whirlwinds, star-blasting, md 
taking.'— 8haketp. : Lear, lit 4. 


star-flower, s. 

Bot. : (1) Borrago officinalis; (2) various 
species of Stellaria ; (3) Ornithogalum um- 
beUatum, from the stellate white flowera ; (4) 
Ti'ientalis americana- 


Star Chamber, *, 

Ena. Hitt. : A court of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction at Westminster. As originally 
constituted. It consisted of a committee of 
the Privy Council. When remodelled by 
Henry VIIL, it consisted of four high officers 
of state, with power to add to their number 
a bishop and temporal lord of the council, 
and two justices of the courts at West- 
minster. It had jurisdiction in cases of 
forgery, perjury, riota, maintenance, fraud, 
libel, and conspiracy, and generally of every 
misdemeanour, especially those of public im- 
portance. It was exempt from the inter- 
vention of a jury, and had the power of in- 
flicting any punishment short of death. Under 
Charlea I. ita jurisdiction was extended to 
cases properly belonging to the courts of com- 
mon law, and ita process was summary, end 
frequently iniquitous, the punishments in- 
flicted being cruel and arbitrary, and mainly, 
if not solely, for the puipose of levying fines. 
It was abolished by ine Statute 10 Charles I. 

“ That court of Justice, so tremendous In the Tudor 
and part of the Stuart reign, the star-chamber, still 
keeps its name; which was not taken from the etars 
with which its roof is said to have been painted (which 
were obliterated aren before the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth), but from the atarra (Hebrew shetar ) or Jewish 
covenants, which were deposited there by order of 
Richard I. In cheats under three locks. No atarr wae 
allowed to he valid except found iu these repositories : 
here they remained tiii the banishment nf the Jews 
by Edward I." — P,nnant : London, p. m. 

Now used derisively In referring to any 
Inquiry or investigation (especially of a politi- 
cal character) conducted with entire or partial 
eecreay. 

8 tar-cluster, i. 

Astron . : A spot or region of the sky thickly 
studded with stars. [Cluster, % ; Nebula.] 

* starconner, * star coon or, s. One 

who cons or studies the stars ; a stargazer, 
an astrologer. 

* star-crossed, a- Not favoured by the 
stars; unfortunate. 

star-diamond, s. 

Min. : A diamond, which, when viewed by 
transmitted light through one of the octahe- 
dral planes, displays a six-rayed etar. 

star-drift, s. 

Astron. : (See extract), 

" It may, indeed, sometime* happen, as Mr. Proctor 
has pointed out, that stars In a certain region are 
animated with * common movement. In this phen- 
omenon, which has been called Har-drifl by its dis- 
coverer, we have traces of a real movement shared in 
by a n umber of stars in a certain group. ’—Ball : Story 
of the Beaeens, p. 48A 

star falling, s. [Star-jelly.] 

©tar-finch, t. 

Omith. : The Redstart (q.v.), 

star-fish, s. 

1. Zool. : A popular name for any. individual 
of the family Asteriad® or Asterid® (q.v.l ; 
applied specifically to the Common Star-fish, 
Asterias (Uraster)rubens, a familiar object on 
the British coasts. The body Is more or less 
etar-ahaped, and consists of a central portion, 
or disc, surrounded by five or more lobes, or 
arms, radiating from the body and containing 
prolongations of the viscera; but in some 
forms the central disc extendaaoasto include 
the rays, rendering the animal pentagonal in 
shape. [See illustration under Aaterias.] The 
integument is of a leathery texture, and is 
often strengthened by calcareous plates or 
spines. The mouth ia situated in the centre 
of the lower surface of the body; and the 
anus is either absent or on the upper surface. 
Locomotion Is effected by means of peculiar 
tube-like processes [Ambulacrum], which are 
protruded from the under-aorface of the arms. 
The nervous system consists of a gangliated 
cord surrounding the mouth, and sending 
filaments to each of the arms. The young 
generally pass through a free larval stage, 
[Echinop^edium], end parthenogenesis seems 
to occur in Asterias. Star-fiah are extremely 
voracious, and ere very destructive to fisher- 
men by devouring their bait They possess in 
a high degree the power of reproducing lost 
members, and abound In all seas. [Brittle- 
star.] 

2. Bot. : Stapelia Asterias. 


star-fort, «. 

Fort. : The same as Star (1), II. 4. 

etar-frult, *. 

Bot . : Actinocarpus Damasonium, called *slso 
Zktmasonitm stellatum. It is named' from the 
radiated star-like fruit [Actinocarpus, Dam 

A80NIUH.] 

star-grass, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genus Cellitrlche, named from 
the grassy appearance and stellate leaves ; (2) 
Asperula odorata; (3) the genus Hypoxis , 
epee. H. erecta, a small plant, with grass} 
lea\ea end atar-sheped yellow flowera ; (4) th* 
genua Aletris. 

* star-hawk, i. Prob. a mistake for 
Sparhawk — a Sparrow-hawk. 

star-head, a 

25ot : The genus Asterocephalua, 

star-hyacinth, e. 

Bot.: (1) Scilla autumnalis ; (2) S. bifolla, 
named from the stellate look of the open 
flowera. 


star-jelly, «. 

Bot. : Hostoc commune, a trembling, gelati- 
nous plant which epringj up after rain. 
Called also Btar-shoot, Star-anot, and Star- 
elongh, from the old folk-superstition that it 
was part of the remains of a fallen atar. 
(See extract for an obsolete hypothesis as to 
this plant.) 


"The gelatinous substance known by the name of 
star-thot. or star-jelly, owe* ita origin to tills bird, or 
some of the kind ; being nothing but the half-digested 
remains of earthworms, on which these birds feed* 
and often discharge from their stomaeba Pennant : 
British Zoology, vol. IL, p. MS. 


star-light, «. & a. [Starlioht.] 


star-lizard, *. [Stellion.] 

star-map, s. 

Astron. : A map of the stars or constella- 
tions visible in a portion of the sky. The 
observer is supposed to be looking either due 
north or due aouth along the meridian of the 
place. 

* ©tar - monger, a An astrologer, $ 
quack. 

" A oobler, star-monger, and quack." 

S%e\ft : Elegy on Partridge. 

star-nose, t. 

Zool : Condylura cristata , the sole species 
of the genus. It is about five inches long, 
brownisn-black In colour, a little paler be- 
neath. "At the extremity of the elongated 
nose is a eort of fringe of about twenty long, 
fleshy processes, forming & regular star, with 
the nostrils in the centre. Called also Star- 
nosed Mole. 


star-nosed mole, a [Star-nos*.] 

star-reed, a. 

Bot.: Aristolochia fragrantissima. Its root 
is used In Peru sgainst dysentery, malignant 
inflammatory fever, cold, rheumatism, Ac. 

star-mby, *. 

Min. : A variety of red corundum (q.v,), ex- 
hibiting a six-rayed star when cut en cabochon. 

star-sapphire, *- 

Jftn, ; A variety of sapphire (q.v.), which, 
owing to an internal lamellar structure, ehows, 
when cat en cabochon , a six-rayed star. 

star-shake, s. A defect In timber, con- 
sisting in clefts radiating from the pith to the 
circumference. 


star-shaped, a. 

Bot. : Stellate (q.v.). 


star-shoot, star- shot, $. [Star-jelly.} 
* star-shooter, a. An old term of con- 
npt for an astronomer. (From their using 
tical instruments to observe the etars.) 

" When navigetors began to make abeervati on* wi tb 
utrument* on deck, the self-sufficient called tnsru 
nr-, hooter,, and. when a star’s attitude was taken. 
Quid ask them if they bad bit it .“— Prom Matter to 


star slough, s. [Stab-jelly.] 


star-spangled, a. Spangled with stars v 
as, The star-svangled banner is the national 
flag of the United States. 


rate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father ; wo, w2t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pits sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore* wq!£ work, wh6, s6n ; mote, cdb, core, quite, cur, rdle. f&ll: try, Syrian. ®, ce «= 6 ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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■tar-spotted, a. Spotted or studded 
with, or «s with stars. 

•* While even Ids'* *clemn bird melodlou* weepe. w 
Heard by lar^notted bays, beneath the 

Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketches. 

■tar-stone, i. [Star-sapphire.] 

■tar-tall, *. 

Omtfft. : Any individual of the genua 
Flwthon (q.v.> 

•• On account of it* thrill eir. the atilort call it the 
Boatewaln-bird. They al.o call It by tbe name of star- 
tail on account of the long projecting tail ft* then. — 
Wood : lllu*. Hat. HisU, it 764. 

■tar-thistle, #. 

Botany : 

1, Centaurea Calcitrapa. a British bisnniel 
plant, from one to two feet high, with inter- 
ruptedly pinn&tiftd leaves, long spines, and 
rose-purple flowers. It ii rare. [Jersey 

STA&-TH ISTLE. ] 

2. Centau rea so Istitialis. 

■tar-wheel, *. 

Horol. : A wheel having radisi projections, 
which engage witii a pin on the hour-wheel, 
employed in repeating-clocks. Also used in 

I me tree and registers. 

stars and bars, «. A field of three 
baps with a number of stars representing the 
number of States ; used as a distinctive flag by 
the Southern Confederacy. {U.8.) 

stars and stripes, s. The flag of 
the United States: a Held of thirteen stripes, 
representing the thirteen original States, and 
a blue union with as many white stars as there 
were States In the Union on the Fonrth of 
July last preceding. (U. 8.) 

■tar (2), shtarr, S. [Mod. Lat starrum , from 
Heb. ( shetar ) = a deed, a contract, "ip© 

(shatar )=2 to write.] An ancient name for all 
deeds, leases, or obligations of the Jews, and 
also for a schedule or inventory. 

■tar, v.t. & <. [Star (1), *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To set or adorn with stars or bright 
radiating bodies ; to bespangle. 

" Like « Mhle curtain starv'd with gold.* 

young ; Might Thoughts, lx. B«S. 

2. To mske a radiating crack or flaw in : as, 
To star a mirror. ( Colloq .) 

B. Intransitive : 

X, Ordinary Language : 

1. To shine as a star; to be brilliant or 
prominent. 

•• Bach hi* fell glance* m the fatal light 
Of starring oomat* that look kingdom* dead. 

Crathaw. 

2. To shine above others, as a theatrical or 
mnsical performer ; to appear ssan actor, &c., 
In the provinces amongst Inferior players. 

( Theat . slang.) 

II. Billiards : To buy an additional life at 
pool. [Star (1), a., II. 3.] 

■tar -blind, a. [A.S. stare-blind ; Dut. ster- 
blind ; Dan. starblind ; Ger. staarblind ; Dan. 
steer, Ger. staar = eataract, glaucoma.) Pur- 
blind; seeing obscurely, as from eataract; 
blinking. 

■tar- board, * star - boord, * Btere- 
bourde, * stere-burde, a. & a. [A.S. 
steorbord = the steer-bord, from ste6r = a 
rudder, and bord = a board, the steersman 
standing on the right side to steer; Dut 
ffuurboord, from stuur — helm, and board — 
bosrd, border; lcel. stjdmbordhi = starboard, 
from stjdrn = steerage, and bordh = board, 
side of a ship; Dan. styrbord , from styr = 
steerage, and bord =s board ; Sw. styrbord.] 

A. As substantive : 

Naut. : The right-hand side of a vessel, 
looking from aft forward ; In contradistinction 
to port, which was formerly called larboard. 

"The Kapanda heeled oxer to starboard.”— Echo, 
Feb. 28. 1887. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining tn, or on the right- 
hand side of a vessel, looking from aft forward : 
as, the starboard quarter, the starboard tack, 

Ac. 

■tar' -board, v.t. & i. [Starboard, #.] 

A. Transitive: 

Naut. : To turn or pot to tho right or star- 
board side of a vessel : as, To starboard the 
helm. 


B. Intransitive: 

Naut. : To turn or put the helm to the right 
or starboard side of a vessel. 

" Whether the ateamer starboarded.*— Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 8, 1884. 

starch, * star oho, 8. & a. [A weakened form 
of stark (q.v.), as bench from A.S. bene , areft 
from Fr. arc, Ac. ; Ger. starke — (1) strength, 

(2) starch, from stark = strong.) 

A. A s substantive : 

1, Lit. <£ Technically : 

(1) Cbm. : (C^HnoOjoK Amylnm. Fecule. 
One of the most important snd widely dif- 
fused substances in the vegetable kingdom, 
being found, in greater or less quantity, In 
almost every plant To prepare it. the root 
or seed is finely ground, so as to break the 
cell-membranes, etirred up with water, and 
the milky liquid, after passing through a fine 
sieve, allowed to stand for some time, when 
the starch settles to the bottom of the vessel. 

It is a glittering white powdsr, soft to the 
touch, tasteless, and insoluble in cold water. 
Sp. gr. 1*505 at 19". Under the microscope 
It is found to consist of granules varying in 
size, according to the plant from which it is 
obtained, from *002 to *185 millimetre in dia- 
meter. The granule consists of a thin envelope 
or series of envelopes, having the composition 
of cellulose, and enclosing the true starch 
matter or granulosa. In water heated to more 
than 40% tne granules swell, buret the integu- 
ment, and the granulose diffusing through 
the liquid makes the mass appear like a solu- 
tion. On cooling, If too much water has not 
been nsed, It becomes a transparent or semi- 
transparent jelly, and dries to a hard mass. 
Sulphuric acid and diastase change it into 
dsxtrose, maltose, or dextrine, according to 
the temperature and the agent employed. 
Heated to 160% atarch is convsrted into dex- 
trin, sometimes called British gum. The most 
characteristic reaction for atarch is the deep 
blue colour which it gives with iodine. 

(2) Bot. <£ Physiol. : Starch is deposited In 
vegetable cells. Starch grains are stored np 
as reserve food material Tn bulbs, rhizomes, 
tubers, the cellular parts of endogenous stems, 
seeds, Ac. It Is starch which makes the 
grains of cereals and the seeds of leguminous 
planta so nutritive. 

2. Fig. : A stiff, formal manner; formality, 
starcliedness, primness : as, To take all the 
starch out of a person. 

* B. As adj. : Stiff, precise, starched, prim, 
formal. 

" Philip* came forth as starch u a Quaker.* 

Buckinghamshire : Election of LaureaL 

atarch corn. s. 

Bot.: Triticum Spelta. 

starch hyacinth, <. 

Bot. : Muscari racemosum. 

starch-sugar, e. [Glucose.] 

starch, v.t. [Starch, «.] 

1. To stiffen with starch. 

2. To make stiff and heavy with starch. 

M The*e Manchester goods . . . are of flbr* heavily 
starchedS-Field, Oct. 8. 1885. 

Stashed, a. [Eng. starch ; -ed.] 

X. Literally: 

* h Stiffened, stiff, stark. 

" Wide he star'd and starched hair did stand.* 

P. Fletcher: Purple Island, rll. 

2. Stiffened with starch. 

"Who! Thl* in the starched beard?"— BenJonton: 
Every Man out of his Humour, iv. 4. 

IL Fig. : Formal, stiff, precise, starchy. 

•• Does the Gospel »ny where prescribe a starched 
squeezed countenance, a stiff formal gait, or a sin- 
gularity of manners! "Swift. 

* Btareb'-Sd-nSsB, s. [Eng. starched; -ness.) 
Ths quality or state of being starched ; stiff- 
ness in manners; formality, preciseness. 

"Chancing to smile at the moor's deportment, a* 
not answering to the starchedneu of his own nation. 
—L. Addison: West Barbary, p. 106. 

■tar9h'-er, s. [Eng starch; -er.] One who 
starches ; one whose occupation is to starch 
linen, Ac. 

"The taylors. starchers, semster*." 

Mar st on : Com. of What Fou Will. 

* star9h'-i& adv. [Eng. starch, a. ; -ly.] In a 
starch, stiff, or formal manner ; stiffly, primly, 
precisely. 

•» I might, with good patience enough, talk it archly.” 
Swift: Letter <n Sheridan's Life (1704). 


* sta^h'-nSss, s. [Eng. starch, a. ; -ness.) 
Stiffness, starchedness, preciseness. 

Star9h -wort, s. [Eng. starch, s., and wort.) 
Bot. : Arum maculatum. Named because 
Its tubers yielded the finest starch for the 
ruffs worn In the reign of Elizabeth. [Arum.J 

* ■tfU^h'-Jf, a. [Eng. starch, a. ; -y.] 

1, Consisting of starch, resembling starch. 

2. Stiff, precise, forms! in maimer, prim. 

” Nothing like their starchy doctor* for vanity."— 

O. Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xxiL 

* star'-craft, «. [Eng. afar, a., and crq/?.) 
Astrology. 

,a Under the aelftame aspect of the star* 

(O falsehood of all starcraftt) we were horn." 

Tennyson : The Lover * Tale, t. 

■tare (I), #. [A.S. steer , stceru, steam ; cogn. 
with lcel. starri , stari; Dan. steer; Sw. stars; 
Ger. staar; Lat, afwntua.] [Starlino. 1 A 
starling. 

*• A popinjay, a pye, or a start.”— hlyot • Cover nour. 
hk. L, ch. xu). 

■tare (2), *. TStare, t>.] The act of one who 
stares ; a fixed look with eyes wide open. 

•* W ith a dull and stupid stare ” 

Churchill : The Ghost, It. 

■tare (3), * starr, «. [Ger. stair = rigid.] 

Bot. : V8rious coarse sea-side grasses and 
sedges; spec., Psamma arenaria , Car ex arm- 
aria, and C. vulgaris. 

■tare, *atar-yn, v.i . & t. [A. 8. starian = 
to stare; cogn. with lcel. stara, stira; Sw. 
stlrra ; Dsn. stirre ; Ger. stieren .] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To look with eyes fixed and wide open ; 
lo gaze earnestly, as in admiration, wonder, 
surprise, stupidity, horror, fright, impudence, 
or ths like ; to fix an earnest gaze upon some 
object. 

” Wild stared tho Hiiutrol'a eyeo of flame.* 

Scott: Glenfintai. 

2. To stand out stiffly; to stand oa end; 
to be stiff, to bristle. 

" [Thou] m*kc*t my hair to stare." 

Shaketp, : Julius Cottar, lv. ft 

II, Art: To stand out with undue proml- 
nence. Used of any feature or bit of colour 
in a picture that claims attention when it 
should subserve the general effect. 

B. Trans. : To look earnestly or fixedly at ; 
to gaze at with a bold or vacant expression ; 
to affect or influence by staring, as to drive 
sway or abash. (Followed by out of.) 

"A bear ... a* I approached with my prewnt, 
threw hi* eye* )n my way, *nd stared m e out of my 
reiolntlou ."— A ddison: Guardian. 

^ For the difference between to stare and 
to gape, see Gape. 

^ To stare in the face: To be evident before 
tbe eyes ; to be clear and obvious. {Lit. <tfig.f 

" Thl* terrihle ohjcct starts our *pecul*tive inquirer 
in the face."— Boling broke : The Occasional Writer. 

*6tiir-ee% *. [Eng. stasis); -ee.] A person, 
stared at. 

" I M *t*rer. and ah* a* stare*."— Mist Edgeworth : 
Belinda, cb. Hi. 

■tar'-er, s. [Eng. start, v. ; -er.] One who 
stares. 

*• A starer i* not neoally a per*on to be convinced 
by the reaxon of the thing.' — Steel*: Spectator, No. SKX 

* starfe, pret. of v. [Starve.] 

* ■tar'-ful, * ■tar'-tfuU, a. [Eng. star ; -full) 
Starry. {Sylvester : Vocation, 889.) 

star -gaz er, starre-gas-er, s. [Eng. *far 
(1), s., and gazer.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who gazes at the stare • 
a contemptuous name for an astrologer, ana 
sometimes for an astronomer. 

" Let now the astrologer*, the starregasers. and 
progno*tic*tour* *tand vp."— 7*a. xiviL 13. (1583.) 

2. Ichthy. {PI): The group Uranoscoplna 

(q.v). 

■tar'-gaz-ing, «. & a. [Eng. star (1), a-, and 

gazing, j 

A. As subst. : The act or practice of ob- 
serving or studying the stara ; astrology. 

B. As adj. : Looking st, observing, or ad- 
miring the stare. {Swift : Elegy on Partridge.) 

* »tar-i-er, s. [Eng. star (1), a., -ier . ] An 
astronomer. 

** Wlthont any maner of nlcite of starieree lm*«in*- 
clon." — Chaucer: Testament of Lone, hk. ill. 


bSH, bfti p^at, oat, ? eU, chonu, 9UH1. bon«h; go, iem; thin, this: Bln, a*; expect, Xenophon, t 

-dan,-tlan = Bhan. -tlon, - b1oq = ahfin; -tlon. -}lon = xhfln. -clona, -tloua, -aioua = Bhtta. -ble, -die, &c. = b?l, d? L 
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staring— start 


fltar'-ing, pr. pa r„ a., & adv. {Stare, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Gazing fixedly and earnestly with widely 
opened eyee. 

2. Standing stiffly up; standing on end; 
bristling. 

3. Very bright, glaring, dazzling : es staring 
colours. 

C. As adv. : Startngly. 

“Stark, staring mad." Dryden : Perrius, iat. T. 

Stiir -ing-1^, adv. [Eng . staring ; -ly.] In a 
staring manner ; with fixed or wild look. 


* stark, v.L [Stark, a.] To stiffen. 

“ If honor b*Te not start'd yonr lirub*' 

Taglor : St Clements Ess. t. L 


Stark, * Starke, a. & adv. [A.S. stearc ; 
cogn. with Dut. sterk; leek sterkr; Dan. 
slterk ; Sw. <fc Ger. stark.) 


A. As adjective : 

L Stiff, rigid, as in death. 

" Hanr « nobleman lln stark and itlft* 

Sha keep. : 1 Henri tV. t V. I. 

2, Stont, strong, powerfuk 

44 Counted tu balth wight and stark." 

Burns: Slags. 

• 3. Entire, fpll, perfect, absolute. 

‘’Consider the stark m«curity 
The commonwealth 1* In oow." 

Ben Jenson : Catiline, L 1. 


4. Mere, gross, downright, pure. 

“ He la a storks heratlka. ’— «r T. Mors: Workes, 
p. SSI. 

*5. Naked. 

41 1 stripped and d rowed rnyvelf, for . . . there waa 
no harm In my being Walpole: Letters, It. ts. 

B. At adv . : Wholly, absolutely, entirely, 
completely, purely. 

44 The ocrartier* who attended him, ten or twelve In 
number, were stark naked ."—Macaulay : Hist Eng., 
ch. xxlv. 


* stark'-^n, v.L [Eog. stark; -etv.] To make 
stiff; to stiffen. ( Taylor : Edwin the Fair , i v. 4.) 

■* Stark-1^, adv. [Eog. stark; -ly.) Stiffly, 
strongly. 

44 When It lie* starkly in the traveller’# bones." 

Shakes?. : Measure for Measure, It. a 

* stark'-ness, 4 stark© ness©, a. [Eog. 
stark ; -nests.] Stiffneas, rigidity. 

44 The atlfTneeae and starksnssss at the time*."— i\ 
Holland: PUnie, bk. xxxL, ch. x. 


Star'-k^-Itcj, s. pi. [Named from the Rev. 
Samuel Starky, rector of CharliDch, to whom 
Prince waa curate in 1840.] [Princeites.] 


star'-lSss, * ster-lesse, # sterro-le®, a. 

[Eng. star (1), a. ; -few.] Destitute of atara ; 
having no stars visible ; not starlight. 

44 Dark, waste, and wild, under the frown of olght 
Otaris** expos’d." Milton: P. L., ULL 42 *. 

* Star'-lSt, s. [Eng. star (1), a. ; dlmln. suff. 
-let.] A little star. 


•tar-light (gh silent), * starr-light, «. & a. 

[Eng. star (1% s., and light, a.] 

A. As subst. : The light emitted by, or pro- 
.ceeding from, the atara. 

** Dark in comparison, when this waa done, 

A* moon or starlight to meridian enu.” 

Byrom : A Memorial A bstracL 


B. As adi. : Lighted by the stars, or by 
the stars only ; starlit. 

44 Owl*, that mark the eettlng ton. declare 
A starUght evening and • morning fair.* 

Jlrydcn : Virgil ; Osorgie L M. 


Star-like, a. [Eng. star (1), e. t and [ike.] 

1. Resembling a star; radiated like a star; 
stellated. 

44 The nlghtehede tree rlae* with a wooden item, 
green-leaved, and baa starliks flewera"— Mortimer : 
Husbandry. • 

2. Bright, lnsirous, illustrious, luminous. 

44 Wish staHOs virtue In ita place may ehlne; 

Shedding benignant influence." 

Wordsworth: Recluse. 

•tar -ling (1), * ster-lyng, *. [A dimln. from 
stare (1), a. (q.v.).] 

Omith. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Stnrnus (q.v.), sometimes ex- 
tended to the whole family [Sturnid^:], but 
specifically applied to Stnrnus vulgaris, the 
(xrnimon Starling, abundant in most parts of 
Britain and the continent of Europe, freqnenily 
visiting northern Africa In its winter migra- 
tions. The male is about eight inches long, 
general coloor of the plumage black, glossed 
with bine and purple, the feathers, except 
those of the bead and fore-neck, having a 


triangular white spot on the tip. The femals 
is very similar, but lias the feathers tipped 
with broader spots, those on the upper parts 
being light brown. The eggs are from four to 
six in number, light blue in colour, and are 
deposited in some hole or crevice on a scanty 
lining. Starlings feed on snails, worms, and 
insects ; they are gregarious, uniting in large 
flocks, and may be readily distinguished from 
all other birds by their whirling methnd of 
flight. They become exceedingly familiar in 
confinement, and display great imitative 
powers, learning to whistle tunes and to 
articulate words and phrases with great dis- 
tinctuess. 

starllng-liko birds, i. pi 

Omith. : The sub-order Stnmifonnea (q.v.). 

star / -ling(2),ster-IiAg,«. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Hydr.-eng. : An enclosure consisting of piles 
driven closely together into the bed of a river, 
and secured by horizontal pieces at the top. 
The space between the rows of piling, being 
filled with gravel or stone, forms an effectual 
protection for the foundation of a pier. 

star'-tfng, a. & a. [Sterling, a.) 

StaT-lIt, a. [Eng. rtar(l), e., and tit.] Lighted 
by the stars ; starlight. 

staT-ost, a [Polish.] A Polish nobleman 

§ assessed of a castle or domain called a 
tarosty (q.v.X 

star'os-tjf, s. [Polish.] A name given in 
Poland to a castle or domain conferred on a 
nobleman for life. 


starred, at erred, a. (Eng. star (i), a. ; -at] 

1. Studded or decorated with stars; be- 
spangled. 

2. Set in a constellation. 

44 Or that starred Ethlop queen that rtrov* 

To *et her beauty'* praise chore 

The sea-nymphs, end their power* offended." 

Milton : U Psnteroso, lk 

3. Influenced by the etars. (Usually In 
composition, as 111 -starred.) 

44 Starred most unluckily." 

Shaketp. : l Henry IV., L a 

4. Having a radiating crack or flaw : as, A 
mirror is starred. 


* atar'-rl-fSp, * star'-rjf-f^, v.U [Eng. star; 
i connect. ; suff. - fy .] To mark with a star. 

44 HI* forehead starry/Cd." 

Sylvester: Handie-Crafts, 41& 

star ri-nSes, s. [Eng. starry; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being starry. 

staT-r^, * star-rie, a. [Eng. star (1), -y.] 

1. Abounding with etars; studded or 
adorned with stars. 

44 At oooe the lour spread out their starry wing* 44 
Milton: P. Ti. 827. 

2. Consisting of or proceeding from etars ; 
stellar, atellary. 

3. Shining like stars*, bright, brilliant. 

44 The peacock send* hi* heavenly dye*. 

Hi* raiubo** and his starry eye*. 4 
Ooseper: Mrs. McmtciguJs Psather Hangings, 

* L Connected with the stars. (Byron.) 

5. Having rays radiating like those of a 
star; shaped like a star ; stellate, atelliform. 

starry pnff-ball, s. 

Bot. : The genus G easier or Geastrura (q.v.). 

* star'-shine, s. [Eng. star , s., and shine.] 
The light of the stare. 

44 Neither noontide nor star shins . . . 

Ulght pierce the rv*M tenement." 

Brooming. Paracelsus. It. 

start, * sterte (pa. t. • stlrts, * storte, • stvrte, 
started), v.i. & t. [Cf. Dut storten=z to pre- 
cipitate, to plunge, to rush ; Dan. styrte = to 
foil, to hurl ; Sw. storta — to cast down, to 
ruin ; Ger. stvrzen = to hurl, to precipitate, 
to ruin ; Low Ger. steerten — to flee.] 

A, Intransitive : 

1. To make a audden and spasmodic move- 
ment ; to move suddenly and spasmodically, 
ss with a twitch ; to make a sudden and in- 
voluntary movement with the body, as in 
surprise, fear, pain, or other feeling or emo- 
tion. 

“Starting 1* both an *ppr*heo*lon of the thing 
feared (and. in that kind. It is a motion of shrinking; : 
and ilkewl*a an Inquisition, lo the beginning, whet 
the matter ehoutd be (end In thet kind it is « motion 
of erection); and therefore, when a man would listen 
suddenly to anything, he starteth ; for the starting 1* 
an erection of the spirits to attend."— Bacon : Hat. 
Hist., } 71S. 


* 2. To shrink, to wincew 

44 With trial fire touch me his Anger end ; 

If he be chute, the flame will beck descend. 

And turn him to no pain ; hnt. If he sfurf. 

It is the flesh of * corrupted heart." 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, ▼, L 

3. To move suddenly ; to rise tod move 
abruptly ; to make a sudden or unexi*ected 
change of place ; to spring from a place or 
position. 

44 From her betumhled conch she starteth." 

Shakesp : Rape of Lucrece, 1,087. 

L To set out ; to commence a courea, as a 
race, a journey, or the lika ; to begin or enter 
upon any career, enterprise, or pursuit: as, 
To start in a race, to start in business, Ac. 

5. To be moved from a fixed position ; to 
lose hold ; to be dislocated. 

44 Ton mu*t look to see soother plank in the State* 
vessel start are long. Sout hey : Letters, lv. 96. 

6. To change condition at once ; to make a 
sudden or Instantaneous change. 

B, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cause to start; to disturb suddenly; 
to startle. 

44 Dlrene** familiar to my elftught’rcra* thoughts. 
Cannot mme start me.' 4 Shaketp. : Macbeth, r. a 

2. To cause to start or move snddenly frnm 
concealment ; to cause to rise and flee or fly. 

44 The blood more etlrs 
To rouse a lion than to start « hare." 

Bhaketp. : 1 Henry JF„ I. A 

* 3. To produce to view suddenly ; to raise 
or conjure up. 

44 Brutos will start a spirit “ *oom as CVwir." 

Shakesp. : Julius Caser, L A 

i. To move suddenly from ita place ; to 
cause to lose its hold ; to dislocate. 

44 One, hy a fall In wreetllag, started the end of the 
clavicle from the etemon."— Wiseman: Surgery. 

5. To give the signal to for beginning a 
race ; to act as a starter to : as, To start com- 
pel i tore. 

6. To bring forward ; to raiae, to allege. 

44 Whet exception can pcertbly be started against 
thl* stating V—Bammond. 

7. To invent or discover ; to originate. 

44 The sensual men agree In pursuit of every plea- 
sure they oan start.’ —Temple. 

8. To set in motion ; to set agoing : as, To 
star* an engine. 

9. To begin, to commence ; to pat Id opera, 
tion. 

“Starting a loan -office, aod calling him tell Blyth*.* 
— Victoria Magazine, Nor., lS8« t p. 8S 

IL Naut. : To empty, as liquor from a cask; 
to pour out 

% (1) To start after: To set oot In pursuit 
of; to follow. 

(2) To start against : To set up as a candi- 
date in opposition to ; to oppose. 

(3) To start an anchor : 

Naut. : To make it lose its hold of the 
ground. 

(4) To start a tack (or a sheet) : 

Naut. To slack it off a little. 

(5) To start for : To set out for ; to become 
a candidate or competitor for. 

(6) To start up : To rise suddenly, as from 
a eeat or couch; to come suddenly into 
notice or importance. 

start (1), * stert (l), s. [Start, v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sudden, involuntary motion, twitch, 
or spring, caused by surprise, fear, pain, or 
the like. 

“The fright awakened Arclte with a start." 

Dryden : Palamon k Arcite, L 655. 

2. A sudden voluntary movement, or change 
of place or position. 

3. A quick movement, as the recoil of an 
elastic body ; a shoot or spring. 

“In itriog*, the roor* they are wound op and 
etralned, and therehy glv* a more quick start back, 
the mor* treble is the aouud."— Bacon : Mat. Hist. 

* 4. A bursting forth ; a sally. 

44 Several starts at fancy, off-hand, look well enough ; 
hnt bring them to the teat, and there 1* nothing In 
'em .’—L’ Estrange : Fables. 

5. A sudden fit; a epssraodic’ effort; A 
sudden action followed by intermission. 

44 She did epeak In starts distractedly." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight , It. A 

6. A sndden beginning of action or motion ; 
a sudden rousing to action ; the setting of 
something agoing. 

“ How mnch had I to do to calm hi* rage 1 
Now fear 1 this will give It start agaia." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, tv. 1. 


fit©, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wqII, work, who, sin ; mute, cfcb, oiire, xjnlte, cur, rdls, fill ; try, Syrian, sa, co = 6; ey = a; an = kw* 
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7 First motion from ft place first motion 
In a race or the like ; the act of eettmg out ; 

•* Th« oftger dog* u pon the itort dodraw. 

^ Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a 23. 

8. A starting-post. 

“Capital ground for ijwctator*. 

if the »t>irt and finish and the oluta raft* b« placed at 
the wevt end.*'— Field, Pah. IS, 1887. 

IL Hydraul. : One of the partitions which 
determine the farm of the bucket in an over- 
shot wheel. 

«T To get (or Rare) the start: To be before- 
hand ; to gain the advantage to a similar 
undertaking ; to get ahead. (Followed, by of.) 
“She mfjht have forioktn WmM he bad !not gol iho 
start of her."— Dryden: Virgil ; uEneid. (Ucdlc.) 

start (2), * stert (2), *. (A.S. steort = a tall ; 
lcel. sterti; O. Dut. tteert ; Dut. *£rt; bow 
Ger. steerd; Ger. stert; Dan. atiert; Sw. stjert. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• i. A tall ; the tail of an animal. 

2. Something resembling & tail, as the 

handle nf a plough. ( Prov .) 

It. Mining : The lever of a crab or gin, to 
which the horse is attached. 

startler, *. [Eng. start , r.; -er.‘ 1 

L One who sets ont or starts on a race, a 
journey, or the like. 

** If I had been asked to m«ke ont a lUt of P»>table 
startrrt, I vhculd certaluiy have included all tboee 
SSutkmed ."-Rtftros, April 17. 1887. 

2. One who or that which aete persons or 
things in motion ; specif, a person who gives 
the signal for the beginning of ft race ; an ap- 
paratus for giving an Initial motion to a 
machine, especially such aa may be at rest on 
a dead centre. 

*• Only » couple af the twenty-one coloured on the 
mrd bced the starttrS—PUld, Oct. *, IMS. 

• 3. A dog that rouses game. 

44 There weee two varietle of this kind, the fiwt 
need In hawking, to spring the 

*un« with our startert.— Pennant : Brituh Zoology ; 
Ths Dog. 

*4. One who shrinks from his pnrpose ; 
one who suddenly moves or suggests a ques- 
tion or an objection. 

5. A beginning; a first effort; as, this wiil 
do for a starter. ( CoUoq.) 

* start'-ful, a. [Bog. start (1), 'W 3 
to start; skittish. 

" Where doet thou dsllgbt to dw«H ? 

With mftidr of honour, it artful virgin f 

Wolcott : Pour Pindar . p. IT1 

• start'-ffcl-nSss, *. [En ? . startful; -*««.] 
The quality or stats of being startful ; sklt- 
tiahness ; aptness to start. 

Start'-Ing, pr. par. or a. (Start, t>.] 

starting-bar, *. 

Steam-eng. : A hand-lever for starting the 
Valve-gear of a steam engine, 
starting-bolt, a A drift-bolt (q.v.). 

* starting -bole, «. A loophole, an 
evasion, a subterfuge. 

- whftt starting -hols const thou now find out I 
Bhaketp.: 1 Hsnry IV., IL 4. 

starting-place, s. A place at which a 
etart or beginning is mfl.de; a starting-point. 
(Denham.) 

starting-point, s. The point from 
which anything starts ; ft point of departure. 

starting-post, *. A poet, stake, barrier, 
&c., from which competitors start in a race. 

starting-price, a. 

Boeing : The odds on or against a horse at 
the time of starting. 

“ A little lftde of n more, whw had 

been i« to 1, took the lead, end hold It. —Saturday 
jurists. N ay. W. 1882, p. 702. 

Used also adjectlvely. • 

•* Making stay-at-bomo itartin0 pric* bookmakers 
ftmsrt.’— Beftres, April 17, 1887. 

starting-valve, *. 

Steam-eng. : A smsll valve need to starting 
the main valves of large steam engines when 
■etting the engine to work, 
starting-wheel, s. 

Steam-eng . : A wheel operating the valves 
to starting the engine. 

• StarT-ing-l^, adv . (Eng. starting; Ay.) 
By sudden fita ; by fits and starts ; spasmodi- 
cally, abruptly. 

** Why do you spvak vo etartingly T " 

Bhaketp. / Othetls, 111. A 


• start'-ish, a. [Eng. start , v. ; -ish.) Apt to 
start ; skittish, shy. (Said of horses.) 

star'-tle, ster-tle, stir-tie, v.i. & t [A 

frequent, from start, v. (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To move spasmodically or abruptly ; to 

^ gtartling boreea plnogvd *«d *un«." 

Scott : Lord Of ths ItUt, V. M. 

2. To run, ss cattle stung by the gad-fly. 

• Or by Mftdrid ha takes the rout . . . 

Or down Italian vUU stare In. 

Burnt: Two Dogs. 

B. Transitive: 

X, To cause to start; to excite by sudden 
alarm, surprise, or the like ; to alarm, to 
shock, to fright. 

•• The roppoeltion ftt least, that angels do eo me times 
mums bodies, need* not startle us. Locks: Human 
UruUrst ., bk. IL, ch. *»1IL 

« 2. To deter, to move ; to cause to deviate. 

•* HU known affection* to tbe king’* wrvic*. from 
which it wfti not possible to remove or startle min. 

— Clarendon i Civil War . 

•star'-tle,*. [Startle, v.) A start, a fright 
a sudden motion or shock caused by an un 
expected, alarm, surprise, or the like. 

start -ling, pr. par. & o. IStartl®, *.) 

A , As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As odj. : Impressing snddenly with fear 
or surprise ; strongly exciting or surprising. 

•• Jt m»y now perh»p» be a startling thought, that 
they are tu«t upon the edge of eterulty. —Gilpin : 
Sermons . rot IIL, »er. XL • 

start -ling-1^, adv. [Eng. startling; -ly.) 
In a startling manner ; so as to startle. 

•• Whirling with startlingly «herp twirt* down 
«teep algxag. — Eng. IUustr. Mag., Aug.. 1884. p. «97. 

• start'-Ush, o. [Eng. startup); -ish.) Apt 
to start ; atartish, shy, skittish. 

• Start-Up, • Stert-up, *.&«• (Eng. start 
v., and up. ) 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who snddenly comes into notice or 
importance ; an npstart. 

M That young startup hath all the glory of ray over- 
throw. ’—BBnketp. : Much Ado About Nothing, t A 

2. A kind of rustic shoe with a high top or 
half gaiter. 

•« Fie upon t what a thread ’* here t a poor cobleTe wife 
Would make a finer to »ew a cl j^* 

B. As adj. : Suddenly coming into notice 
or importance ; upstart. 

» Father Falconara** startup eon.*— WalpoU : CastU 
of Otranto, eh l». 


■tar-va'-tlon, *. [Eng. starv(e ); -ation.]\ 
According to liorace Walpole ( Letters , 11. 396) 
it was first used by Mr. Dundas, afterwards 
Viscount Melville, in a debate on American 
affairs in 1775, and in conseqnence he obtained 
the nickname of Storvctfioa Dundas.] The 
state of starving or of being starved ; ex- 
treme suffering from cold or the want of food. 


starve. *sterve (pa. t. *ttarf, starved), v.i. 

& t. [A.S. steorfan (pa. t. stearf, pa. par. 
storfen) = to die ; sterfitn = to kill ; cogn. with 
Dut. sterven (pa. t. slier/, ttorf, pa. par. a*- 
storven) ; Ger. sterben (pa. t. starb, pa. par, 
gestorbtn.) 

A. Intransitive : 

* jU To die, to perish. 

* He that star/ IoT ottr redemption. 

Chaucer : C. T., 4.98S. 

2. To perish with, or suffer extremely from 
hunger ; to suffer extreme want ; to be very 
indigent. 

•• Bat, uld th« PharlsM. U yon tall yonr poor father 
you intended to dedicate your money to holy usee, 
you may let him st or**."— Qilpin : Sermons, vol. ill., 
ier. a 

3. To perish or die with cold ; to enffer ex- 
treme cold. (Prov.) 

•• Have I aeen the naked staros for cold 
While avarice my charity controlled f 

Sandys: Paraphrase. 

• 4. To be hard put to it, through want of 
anything. 

B, Transitive: 

1. To kill or distress with hunger; to dls 
tress or subdus with famine. 

“ I am eta-reed for meat’ 

Shakes p. : Taming of ths Shrew, It. ft 

2. To kill, afflict, or destroy with cold. 

*' The air hath starred the roece in her cheeke" 
Shaketp.: Two Gsntlsmsn, iv. A 

3. To destroy by want or deprivation of 
Anything. 


4. To deprive of force or vigour ; to pa- 
ralyze. 

“The poweri of their mlnda aee starred hr dUuw, 
and hav* loet that reach and itrength which nature 
fitted them to receive." — Locke. 

starve-acre, s. 

Bot. : Ranunculus arvensis. So called from 
its impoverishing the soil, or Indicating that 
the land is poor. ( Britten <& Holland.) 

Starved, pa. par. & o, [Starve, v.J 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Bot. : Less perfectly developed then is 
usual with plants nf the same family, as the 
lower scales of a cyperaceous plant, which 
produce no flowere. 

Starve'-llng, o. & e. [Eng. starve; dimin. 
suff. -ling.] 

A. As adj. : Hungry, lean ; pining with 
want. 

•• And starveling famint comae of large erpeMA* 

Bp, Mali ; Satires, IL L 

B. As subst. : An animal or plant thin, 
lean, and weak through want of nutriment. 

“But there are. apart from tbl< P^atory jjU*. 
plenty of deterring starvelings who might houwtly b# 
relieved."— Obi*re«r, iiov. 16, 1686. 

• star'-ward, a. [Eng. star (1), s. ; -ward.] 
Pointing or reaching towards the stars or sky. 

domb p. o. 

Star'-wort, *. [Eng. star (1), fl., and wort.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Sing. : A popular name for (a) The genus 
S tel luriu, (b) Aster Tripolittm , (c) Helonias 
dioica. ( Britten & Holland.) 

(2) PI : The Csllitrichace© (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : A British night-moth, Cucullia 
asteris. 

stAs -Is, i> [Or. traffic (*<cwi«) = a pla'clng, a 
setting, a standing.) [Static.] 

Pathol. : Stagnation of the blood or other 
fluid in a vessel of the body, from ths cessa- 
tion or siowness of Its movement. 

st&ss' furt lte, *. [After Btassfurt, Prussia, 

• where found ; Tuff. Jh (Min.).] 

Min. : Named In the belief that It was » 

hydrone boracite (q.v.), bnt since shown to 
contain chloride of magnesia, which is very 
deliquescent. Is a massive borscite. 

• Stat'-al, a. [Eng. stat(e) ; -ok] Of or re- 
lating ‘to ft stato, as distinguished from the 
general government. 

Stat'-ant, a. [Lat. sto — to stand.] (Pos£.) 

• sta-tar'-I-an, a. [Lat. atafariu* — station- 
ary ; sfo = to ‘stand.] Steady, well-disciplined. 

“ A detftchmmt of your statarian aoldlen to Cftoort 
him Into th* r«lon» of phyriology ind pfttholop.'— 
Search: Light of Nature, voL IL, pt ih, ch. xxlli. 

• sta-tar-I-aa-1^, °dv. [Eng. statarian ; 
ly.] In a statarian manner. 

“Your ftkirmiahlug parties . . . shall u«v«r drive, my 
statarianly dUdplincd battAllioa from its ground. - 
Search: Light of Naturs, voL li, pt. 11.. ch. xill. 

•sta'-tar-^, a. [Lat statarius.] Fixed, 
settled ‘ 

" Tb« !«t *nd statary time* of poring cf nails, and 
catting ol hftir. Is thought by many a point of con- 
iiderfttioo ."— Browns : vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxL 


State, * stat, *. & a. [O. Fr. estat (Ft. etat) — 
estate, case, nature, frrom Lat. *fafuni ( accus* 
of status — condition, from statum, sup. of 
ifo = to stand ; Sp. & Poi-t estado ; Ital. stato. 
State and esfafe are doublets.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. Condition as determined by circumstances 
of any kind ; the condition or circumstances 
of any being or thing at any given time ; posi- 
tion. 

“ I ftil alone bewoep my 0 ote*ct stat*. 

Shaketp. : Sonnet ». 

2. Rank, condition, standing, quality. 

“ Had he matched according to hie •tatef 

Shakmp. : S Henry VI.. IL *. 

•3. A seat or chair of dignity ; a throne. 

. “Thl« choir shell be my ttuU. this dagger m r 

■ceptrc." — Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., IL 4. 

• 4. A canopy ; a covering of state. 

M HU high throne, which under 

Of richest testiue spread. *t th upper end 

Was plac'd in regal lustm" Milton : P. L..X.4U. 

5. Royal or gorgeous pomp; splendours 
appearance of greatness. 

'•High «. . throw £ ltL 
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*6. Dignity of deportment 

** With wb*t great »uu» b« heard their embutr.* 
thakesp. : Henry |L 4. 

* 7. A person of high rank. {Milton: P. L. 
fi. 387.) 

*8. Estate, possession. 

"Strong wm their plot, 

Their states far off, and they of wary wit.' 

DanieL {Todd.) 

9. One of the separate commonwealths which 
are combined to form the United States of 
America, each of which stands in certain 
relations of subordination to the central or 
national government, but possesses an inde- 
pendent power as concerns its internal affairs: 
as, the State of Pennsylvania. The original 
thirteen of these were ee)>arate colonies, which 
combined in revolt against Great Britain, and 
afterwards associated into a federal republic, to 
which new states have been added till they 
uow number 45. New Mexhxand Arizona may 
soon be made states, leaving only 2 territories. 

10. Any body of men constituting a commu- 
nity of a particular character in virtue of 
certain political privileges, who partake either 
directly or by representation In the govern- 
ment of their country ; an estate : as, The 
Lords spiritual and temporal and the Com- 
mons are the state* (or estates) of the realm 
in Great Britain. 

11. (PL): The legislative body In the Island 
of Jersey. It conslsta of fifty-five persons, 
including the Bailiff of the island, who la ex 
cjjicio president. 

SrTZJawK*?!* °n Monday pasted a meuur* 

to enable landlords to avict refractory tenant*." 

Reynold* Sswt paper, Fob. IS, 1*87. 

% 'States-General ; The bodies that constl- 
tnte the legislature of a country, in contra- 
distinction to the assemblies of provinces ; 
specifically, the name given to the legislative 
assemblies of France before the revolution 
of 1789, and to those of the Netherlands. 

11 A whole people nnited into a body 
politic ; a civil and self-governing community. 
(Often with the). J 

Our state thinks not oo."—8hakesp. ; Coriolanus, 

13. The power wielded by the government 
of a country ; the civil power, often as con- 
trasted with ecclesiastical. 

“The same criminal may be absolved hy the church, 
and condemned by tbertate; absolved or pardoned by 
the Male, yet oensured by the church."— Lesley. 7 

* H. A republic, as opposed to a monarchy. 
*15 Stationary point or condition; crisis, 

height ; pnlnt, as that of maturity between 
growth and decline, or as that of crisis be- 
tween the increase and the abating of a 
disease. 

'• Tumour* have their eeveral degree* and times : u 

beginning, augment, slate, and declination." Wise* 

man : Surgery. 

* 16. That which Is stated or expressed In 
words or figures ; a statement ; a document 
containing a statement. 

*' He pot on hi* spectacles and *ate down to examine 
Mr. Owen a state*. Scott : Rob Rot, ch. xxir. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to, or belonging to the com- 
munity or body politic ; public. 

2. Used nn, or intended for occasions of 
atate or ceremony : as, a state carriage. 

* 3. Stately. ( Spenser : Shep. Cal . ; Sept.) 

•T For the difference between state and 

situation, see Situation. 

state-ball, s. A ball given by a sove- 
reign or viceroy. 

State-barge, a A royal barge ; a barge 
Used on occasions of state. 

state -bed, a An elaborately-carved or 
decorated bed. 

state-carriage, a The carriage used by 
s sovereign, prince, or any public official on 
occasions of atate. 

State-craft, s. The art of conducting 
atate affairs; state-management, statesman- 
ship. 

„ ‘‘H* £*d gained two kingdom* by state-craft, and 
• third by conquest. —Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xx. 

state-cri mi n a l, a One who commits 
an offence against the atate ; a political of- 
fender. 

State-house, #. The building In which 
the legislature of a state holds its sittings ; 
the capitol of a state. 


state-monger, s. One who dabbles or 
if versed in atate affairs. 


state-paper, t. A paper or document 
relating to the interests or government of a 
state. 

state - prison, s. A prison or jail Iq 
which atate-criminala are confined. In Amer- 
ica, the name given to a puhlic prison or 
penitentiary. 

state-prisoner, *. A State-criminal ; a 
political offender. 

State Rights, *. Those rights and 
privileges not specially delegated by the Con- 
stitution to tho United States Government nor 
ffr 1 b y k ‘o the individual States. 

ill. S. Constitutional Law.) 

state-room, s. 

1. A magnificent room In a palace or great 
house. 

2. A email cabin, usually for two persons, 
and elegantly fitted up, on a eteamer. 

•• Leading to the ladiea ealcon and state-room* and 
tha state-room of the owner."— Century Magatins. 
Doe., 1878, pi SOS. 

3- An apartment in a railway sleeping-car. 

State Sovereignty, The theory 

upheld by the secessionists, that sovereignty 
ultimately resides, not in the people of the 
United States as a whole, but in tha people of 
each separate State. 

Btate-swerd, *. A sword used on state 
occasions, being borne before the sovereign 
by a person of high rank. Called also a Sword 
of State. 

state- trial, i. A trial for a political 

offence, as treason. 

State’s evidence, *. Testimony In- 
troduced by the State prosecutor ; also, evidence 
tendered by an accomplice in a crime. A 

States-General, i. pi. [State, a, 10. f.] 
state, v.L [State, e.) 

*1. To set, to settle, to fix, to establish. 
(Stated.) ( Pope : Essay on Man, ill. 107.) 

2. To express or declare the particulars of; 
to set down in detail or in gross ; to make 
known specifically ; to represent all the cir- 
cumstances of ; to declare fully in words ; to 
narrate, to recite. 

" M«xy other inconvenience* there are consequent 
to this stating oi thi* qneetiou. "—Hammond : Works 
L 482. 

stat -Sd, pa. par. k a. [State, t>.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Settled ; regular ; occurring at regular 
intervals ; not occasional. 

’’Men should aaaemhle at stated interval* for the 
£?«r C 3L >r * hlP God * “' S ^* Borsley : Sermons, voL 

2. Fixed, established, seilled : as, a stated 
salary. 

adv. [Eng. stated; - ly .] At 
stated or settled times ; at certain intervala * 
regularly. * 

state -If ness, state 11 nesse, * state- 
ly-ness, a. [Eng. statety ; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being stately ; loftiness of mien or 
manner; dignity, majestic appearance. 

** Tn bean tie and statelinesee of building . . . there 
wa* not any other in the realm* comparable."- 
Holinshcd: Richard It. (an. 1881 ). 

8tate'-iy, a. k adv. [Eng. stats ; Ay. J 
A* As adjective: 

1. August, grand, noble ; having a noble or 
dignified appearance. 

“ Now 1* the stately column broke." 

Scott : Marmlon, L (Introd.) 

2. Elevated or dignified in sentiment; ma- 
gisterial. 

““at of plainness 

and 1* stately without ambition."— Dryden. {Todd.) 

. : lo a stately manner; eUtelily, 

loftily. ( Milton : P. L., v. 201.) 

state mSnt, s. [Eng. state, v, ; - 7 nent.] 

1. The act of stating, declaring, reciting, or 
presenting verbally or oa paper. 

2. That which la stated, declared, or re- 
cited ; the embodiment in language of facts 
or opinions ; a narrative, a declaration, a re- 
cital. 


etc* -ter s. [Gr.j 

Awmis. ; The name of certain coins current 
In ancient Greece and Macedonia. The gold 



Btat'-er (1), 1. [Eng. Stat(e),v.; -*r.] One 
who states. 


MACEDONIAN STATES. 


stater of Athene wm worth about $4.00 ; the 
aiiveretatar about 88 cents. and the Macedooian 
gold stater about $5.25. 

States -man, *. [Eng. states, and man.) 

1. One who ie veraed in the arts of govern- 
ment ; one eminent for political ability : a 
politician, in the best sense. 

” T . h « word totesmen, 1* of great latitude. sometime* 
aigmfving tuch who are able to manage office* of aUt*. 
though never actually called thereunto." — Fuller: 
W*rthM % ch* Ti. 

2. One employed in the administration of 
the affairs of government. 

“ It 1* a we*kne*a which attend* high and low ; tha 
statesman who hold* the helm, aa well u the rcaaant 
who guide* the plough."— South. 1 

3. A small landholder, as in Cumberland. 
( Prov .) 

states'-man-llke, o. [Eng. statesman ; Aiks.] 

1. Worthy of or becoming a statesman. 

*• Thi* great land queetlon «hould be dealt with In a 
statesmanlike manner."— Daffy Telegraph , hept. 28, 188*. 

2. Having the manner or experience of a 
statesman. 

States'-man-rf, adv. [Eng. statesman; Ay.] 
In a statesmanlike manner; in a manner be- 
fitting a statesman ; like a statesman. 

states -man ship, a. [Eng. statesmen ; -a*ip.) 
The qualifications or occupation of a states- 
man ; political skill or experience. 

“ A perfect connolaaeur In statesmanship.” 

Churchill: Candidate. 

* states' wo -man, a. [Eng. state , and woman, ] 
A woman who meddles In puhlic affaira. 

" [ 8he “wj] statessooman, know nil tha new*."— Bern 
Jonson : Silent Woman, ii. 1 . 

Stht-ic, * st&t'-Ick, a. k s. [Gr. <rnm«fe 
(statikos) = at a standstill, from orar ov (states) 
= placed, standing, from o-ra- (staA. root of 
Itmjfit ( Histemi ) = to stand.] 

A* As adj. : Ths same as Statical (q.v.). 

B. As rubst. : (Statics). 

St&t'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. static; -of.) 

1. Pertaining to bodies at rest or in equill* 
brium. 

2. Acting by mere weight, without pro* 
during motion : as, statical pressure. 

statical-electricity, s. [Frictional* 

ELECTRICITY.) 

statical-figure, s. 

Physics: The figure which results from the 
equilibrium of for<-ea : as, the statical figure 
or the earth. (Lyell.) 

St&t'-Ic-al-lJr, adv. [Eng. statical; -fy.J In 
a statical manuer ; according to statics. 

St&t’-i-^e, a. [Lat«, from Or. OTarucj (statikl) 
= an astringent herb, probably Armeria 
maritima.] 

Bot. : Sea-lavender ; the typical genns of 
Staticeae (q.v.). Perennial herbs, with radical 
leaves, and unilateral spikes on a panicled 
scape ; calyx funnel-shaped, plaited, ary. and 
membranous ; petals united at the base, 
bearing the stamens ; styles distinct, glabrous ; 
atigmas filiform, glandular. Known epeciei 
fifty or sixty, from the aea-shores in Western 
Asia and other parts of the north temperat* 
zoQa. iS. caroliniana, the Marsh Rosemary of 
North America, hss narrow, obovate leaves on 
long petioles, and bluish-purple flowers. It is 
one of the most powerful astringents derived 
from tha vagatabia kingdom. It haa been given 
with success in Cynanchc maligna, aphthae of 
tha jawa, &c. Of tha other species may be 
named*. Btatice Limonium, the Creeping Spiked ; 

S. aurictdce/olia, tha Upright Spiked Sea Laven- 
der, and 8. caspia, the Matted Thrift. The finst 
and third have one-ribbed, aod the second 
three-nerved leaves. [Aphtha.] 
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*t&t-i-9e'-8B, s. pi- [Mod. Lat. static («); lat. 
fem. pi. adj. snff. -ece.] 

Bot . : A tribe of Plumbeginacese having the 
styles free. 

Stat -lcs, 9 . [Static.] 

Physics: That branch of dynamics which 
Investigates the relations which exist between 
forces in equilibrium. A body is said to be 
In equilibrium when, if two or more forces 
act upon it at the same time, their united 
effect is such that no motion ensues. The 
science of dynamics is divided into kinetics 
and statics, the former treating of forces 
considered as producing motion, the latter of 
forces considered as producing rest By 
some authorities statics is used in opposi- 
tion to dynamics, the former being the science 
of equilibrium or rest, the latter of motion, 
and the two together constituting mechanics. 
The two great propositions in statics ere that 
of the lever and that of the composition of 
forces. 

••John Wall!* placed the whole By*tem of etatics 
on e new foundation."— Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ob. ill. 

T Social statics : [Sociology]. 

tst&t-i-gr&ph, t st&t-I-gr&m, [Eng. 
statistics); suff. -graph, -gram.] Terms pro- 
posed to denote representations of statistics 
by means of lines, areas, Ac. ( Nature , Oct. 22, 
1885, p. 597.) 

eta tlon, * sta-ci-on, «. [Fr. station, from 
Lat. stationem, accus. of statio = a standing 
still, from status , pa. par. of sto = to stand ; 
8p. estadon ; ltal. stanone.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act or manner of standing ; atti- 
tude, posture, pose. 

•• In station like the herald Mercury." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ill 4. 

• 2. A state or condition of standing or 
rest ; a standing. 

** Hi* motion end her station are u one." 

Shakes p. : Antony A Cleopatra, ill. $. 

X The spot or place where a person or thing 
stands, especially the spot or place where a 
person hsoitually stands or is posted to re- 
main for a time ; a post assigned. 

“ Take op tome other station 

Shakesp. : CorManus, It. I, 

*4. Situation, position. 

•• The tig And date, why love they to remain 
In middle station, end an even pleln t" 

Prior : Solomon, L 68. 

5. Condition of life ; social position ; rank, 
State, status. 

*• And yet my love without ambition grew, 

1 knew thy *tate, my station.' 2 3 4 

Byron : Lament of Tasso, t. 

6. Employment, occupation, business ; 
sphere or department of duty. 

•■ We acquire new strength and reaolntion to per- 
form Ood a will in onr several stations the week fol- 
loving."— Heleon. (Todd.) 
n. Technically: 

L Ecdesiology A Church History : 

(1) A name given to the fast on Wednesdays 
and Fridays. In the Roman Church these 
were festa of devotion, not of precept, and the 
Wednesday fast died out, while that on Friday 
became obligatory, about the end of the ninth 
century. 

(2) A church in which a procession of the 
clergy haita on stated days to say any stated 
prayers. 

(3) A stopping-place in a monastic pro- 
cession. These are nsually three : Before, 
(a) the dormitory ; (&) the refectory, and (c) 
the west door of the church. 

(4) Any one of the series of stopping-places 
In the devotiou of the Stations or the Cross, 

(5) (In Ireland) : (See extract). 

"A station In thi* ndm differ* from • station mad* 
to any peculiar *pot remarkable for local sanctity . . . 
here, it *lmply mean* the coming of the pariah priest 
end hi* curate to eome house In the townlaud, on o 
day pnhliciy announced from the altar for that pur. 
po*e, on the preceding Sabbath. Thl* i* done to give 
those wbo live within the district in which the station 


2. Police: A place or building where the 
police force of any district has ita head- 
quarters ; a district or branch police-office. 

3. Railroad: A building or buildings erected 
for the reception and accommodation Df pas- 
sengers and goods intended to be conveyed 

by railway ; a place at which railway trains 
regularly stop for the setting down or taking 
np of passengers or freight. [Depot.] 


4. Shipbuild . : A room -and -space staff (q.v.). 

5. Survey. : The position of an instrument 
at the time of an observation. 

6. Zoology A Botany : 

(1) The peculiar nature of the locality where 
any plant grows or any animal lives. In the 
case of pianta, it has reference to climate, 
soil, humidity, light, and elevation above the 
sea; in that of animals, it has reference 
chiefly to food, climate, and elevation. Thus 
some animals feed only on certain plants, and 
cannot exist where they are absent. The 
station differs from the habitation or habitat 
of the plant or animal, which simply means 
the country of which it is a native. ( Lyell : 
Princ. of Geol., ch. xxxviii., xlii.) 

(2) A building, generally on the sea-coast, 
fitted with all appliances for the examination 
of the animals of the adjacent bay, gulf, A e. : as, 
the Gran ton station, the Neapolitan station, Ac. 

t (1) Military station : A place where troops 
are regularly kept in garrison. 

(2) Naval station : A safe and commodious 
shelter or harbour for the navy or mercantile 
marine of a nation, provided with a dock and 
all other requisites for the repair of chips. 

(3) Stations of the Cross : 

Eccles. A Church Hist . : A popular devotion 
in the Roman Church, consisting of visits, 
either alone or in procession, to a series of 
pictures or images, each corresponding to 
some particular stage in the Passion of Christ, 
and meditating devoutly thereon. The stations 
are to be found In nearly every church, and on 
the continent of Europe they are frequently 
erected in the open air. The devotion began 
in the Franciscan order, the official guardians 
of the Holy Places of the Latins in Jerusalem, 
and is intended to be a pilgrimage in spirit to 
the scene of the Saviour’s sufferings and death. 
Many indulgences are annexed to the Stations 
of the Cross. When the stations are made in 

E recession, a verse of the Stabat Mater (q.v.) 

\ sung as the people pass from one station to 
another. Called also Way of the Cross. There 
sre fourteen stations : 

L Chrlit condemned by Pilate ; 2. Christ receive* 
hi* cron ; t. HI* first fall ; 4. HU meeting with his 
mother; ft. The bearing of the croa* by 8imon of 
Gyrene : a Veronira wipe* the face of Je*u* with * 
handkerchief ; 7. Hi* second fall : 8. Hi* word* to the 
women of Jerusalem : " Weep not for me." Ac. ; 9. Hi* 
third fall ; 10. He i* itripped of bl* garment*: 11. The 
crucifixion ; 12. The death of Jeeu* ; lft. The tak in g- 
down from the cro** ; l*. The burial., 

station-bill, s. 

Naut. : A list containing the appointed poets 
of the ship’s company when navigating the 
ship. 

station-calendar, s. 

1. A dial-hoard at a railway-station, to in- 
dicate the hours of starting of trains for 
given destinations, or the time of starting of 
the next train for a given place. 

2. A contrivance by which the name of the 
station they are approaching is exposed to the 
view of the passengers in a railway car. 
(U.S.) 

station-clerk, ft. A clerk employed at 
a railway-station. 

station house, a. A police-station. 

station-master, s. The official in charge 
of a station : specif., the official in charge of 
a railway-station. 

station-pointer, t. A circular plotting 
instrument, having a standard radius and two 
movable ones. By laying off two observed 
angles right and left from a central object, 
and laying it over the objects on a chart, the 
position of the observer is indicated. 

station-staff; «. 

Survey. : An instrument for taking angles. 

Sta'-tlon, v.t. [Station, s.] To place, set, or 
post in or at a certain station; to assign a 
station, post, or position to; to appoint to 
the occupation of a post, place, or office. 

M Thl* youth had station'd many • warlike band 
Of horse *nd foot." . 

Boole : Orlando Furies®, xxiii. 

• sta'-tlon-al, a. [Eng. station, s. ; -ah] Of 
or pertaining to a station. 

• sta'-tion-ar-i-nSss, s. [Eng. stationary ; 

The quality or state of being station- 
ary ; fixity. 

"The stattofsarinru of Eastern thought may be 
more thoroughly appreciated."— O. H. Lewes: Hist. 


sta'-tlon-ar-jf, a. & s. [Fr. statlonnair * , 
from Let. 'statio narius, from statio — a station 
(q.v.); Sp. estacUmario ; ltaL stazionario.] 

A .As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Remaining or continuing in the same 
station or place ; not moving, or not appear- 
ing to move ; fixed, stahle. 

•• No stationary *teed* 

Cough their own knelt" Cuwper : Task, iv. 147. 

2. Remaining in the same condition or state ; 
neither progressing nor receding ; neither im- 
proving nor getting worse ; standing stiii. 

•■Though th* wealth of • country *hould be very 
great, yet if it ha* been Iodk stationary, we mu*t not 
expect to find the wage* of labour very high in it 
Smith : Wealth of Hattons, bk. I, ch. vilL 

1L Astron, (Of a planet) : Not changing ita 
relative place in the heavens for some days. 
This stage occurs at the beginning and end- 
ing of the planet’s retrogradation. 

• B. As svbst. : A person or thing which 
remains or continues in the same place. 

“ Then they are stationeries in their houee*, which 
he in the middle points of the latitude*, which they 
call Ibllptlcka."— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. iL, ch. xvt 

stationary-diseases, s. pL 

Pathol. : Certain diseases which depend upon 
a particular state of the atmosphere, and 
which, after prevailing for a certain number 
of years, give way to others. (Dunglison.) 

stationary-engine, s. An engine per- 
manently fixed, as distinguished from a loco- 
motive or portable engine ; a fixed engine for 
drawing carriages on a railway or tramway, 
by means of a rope extending from the station 
of the engine along the line. 

sta'-tlon-cr, t. [Eng. station ; -er.] 

1. One who took his station to sell an article. 
If applied, as it generally was, to those con- 
nected with book-selling, it included the pub- 
lisher as well as the bookseller. 

•• The right of the printed eople* (which the stationer 
take* as hi* own freehold), wm dispersed In five or six 
several hand* Olsy : Pref. to Dr. Jackson's Works. 

2. One who sells paper, pens, pencil, ink, 
and other articles connected with writing. 

If The Stationers, or Text Writers, consti- 
tute one of the London companies. They 
were formed Into a guild In 1403, and received 
their first charter in 1557. 

Stationers’ Ball, *. The hall of the 
Stationers’ Company in Ave Maria Lane, 
London. [Station eh.] 
f To enter at Stationers' Hall : To register 
(a published work) in the books of the Sta- 
tioners’ Company. This formality is neces- 
sary before commencing proceedings for in- 
fringement of copyright. 

eta'-tion-er-jf, $. A a. [Eng. stationer ; -y.] 

A, As subst. : The articles retailed by sta- 
tioners, such as paper, pens, pencils, ink, ac- 
count-booka, writing-cases, portfolios, Ac, 

B. As adj. : Belonging to or sold by a sta- 
tioner : as, stationery goods. 

statlonery-offioe. s. A government 
office in London through the medium Df which 
stationery is supplied to ail other go vernment 
offices at home and abroad. It also contracts 
for the printing of reporta, Ac. 

• stat -i$m, «. [Eng. stat(e); -ism.] The art 
of government ; policy. 

"Hence it 1* that the enemies of God take occasion 
to blaspheme, and cell our religion statism. —Smith : 
Bermans, voL I., *er. 4. 

•stat'-Iflt (IX t. [Eng. statistics); -itt.] A 
statistician. 

* Btat'-ist (2), s. [Eng. stat(e); -isL] A states- 
man, a politician ; one skilled in government. 

•' Adorned with that ovon mixture of fluency and 
grace a* ore requested both in • statist and a courtier. 
—Marmion: Antiquary, i. L 

sta-tis'-tlc, a. & a, [Eng. static): -isfic.] 

* A. As adj. : The same as Statistical (q.v.). 
B. As substantive : 

]. [Statistics]. 

* 2. A statistician. 

•• You were the beat statistic in Europe."-- Southey, 
in Memoirs of Taylor of Norwich, i 608. 

Bta-tis'-tlo-al, a. [Eng. statistic; *al.] Of, 
relating to, or treating of statistics. 

•■The narrow view* of cold-hearted statistical 
writer*."— A noz : Sermon 28. 

Statistical Society, *. [Statistics, t.l 
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•ta-tls -tic-all jr, adv. (Eng. statistical; 
Ay . 1 In a etatistical maimer ; by means of 
statistics. 

stAt-istio'-ian (o as sh), a. [Eng. statis- 
tic; -ian.] One who is versed In statistics; 
one who collects, classifies, and arranges facts, 
especially numerical fects, relating to the 
condition of a country, state, or community, 
with respect to extent of population, wealth 
social condition, &c. 

tta tis’-tlcs, a [Fr. statistique.) 

1. A collection of facts, arranged and classi- 
fied, respecting the condition of a people in a 
at-its or community, or of a class of people, 


"V wuiiiiuuiij, KJl Ut B v 1*133 Q I 

tlicir health, longarity. domestic economy, 
their social, moral, intellectual, physical, and 


economical condition, resources, <fcc., espe- 
cially those facts which can be stated in 
numbers, or tables of numbers, or In any 
tabular and classified arrangment* 

2. That department of political science 
which classifies, arranges, and discusses sta- 
tistical facts. 

H Tha Italian e were the first to recognize 
the importance of statistics. The earliest 
English work on tha subject was Graunt’s 
Observation* on the Bill* of Mortality, published 
in 1661. The Statistical Account of Scotland, 
edited by Blr John Sinclair, which appeared 
in 1791, was the first complete work on the 
subject. The perfecting of statistic*] methods 
is largely due to Queteiet, the great Belgian 
statistician, w ho founded the Belgian statistical 
bn roan in 1831. Tha first International Statis- 
tical Congress, hold at Brussels In 1853, waa due 
to his exertions. Similar congresses have been 
held since, and in every civilized country since 
then much time and pains have been given to 
ths collection and tabulation of statistics. This 
has been particularly the case in the United 
States, Francs, Italy, and Germany. 

i. [Eng. statistics) ; -clogy. ] 
A discourse or treatise on statistics. 

* ®t&t -ivo, a. [Let. stations — stationary ; 
itativa (ewira) = a stationary (camp), from 
status, pa. par, of sto = to stand.] Pertaining 
to a fixed camp or military posts or quartern. 

* Stat' Ize, v.i. [Eng. stats; - izt .] To meddle 
in state affairs. {Adams: Works , 11. 168.) 

« tit tf-o -blast, a [Gr. oTaroc {statos) = stand- 
ing, and fiKaoris ( blastos ) = a sprout, a shoot,] 
[Static.] 

Biol. : One of a number of peculiar internal 
buds developed in some of the Polyzoa, and 
liberated after the death of the parent or- 
ganism. After a time, the statoblast is 
ruptured and there emerges a young Polyzoon, 
with essentially the same structure as ths 
adult. It is, however, simple, and has to 
undergo a process of continuous gemmation 
before assuming the compound form. 

♦Btat-n-a, a. [Lat.] A statue (q.v.). 

"orVe ol *tatua* io the mtddert of 
toU court. —Bacon : Ettay* • On Building. 

St&t'-u-ar-^, s. tea. [Fr. sfafwaire = a statu- 
ary, a stone-cutter, from Lat. atoftmrius, 
from statua = a status (q.v.) ; Ital. statuaria.] 
A. As substantive: 

1* The art of carving or sculpturing statues ; 
the art of modelling or carving figures repre- 
senting persons, animals, Ac. 

“ ?°. • e,w ™ or art offer* iU Instruction and omn*e- 

^--1**^'?™: r." Kr 

2. Statues collectively. 

3. One who practise* or professes the art of 
Carving or making statues. 

“There wn 
whose nan* 

Xng., ch. ill. 

I etMuary Pertailj5n ^ or relating to 

’ “* ’' MMry 
statuary-bronze, t. 

; Au alloy of copper, tin, zinc, and 

statuary-marble , a 

Min.: A fine-crystalline white limestone 
suitable for statuary. 

StAt-^ie, a [O. FT. statue (Fr. statue), from 
Lat. *fof«o = a standing image, from *tofum, 
anp. of sto — to stand ; 8p. A Port, estatua ; 
ItaL statua.] 


■ There wee not ■ single English paioter or statuary 
U now i«n*mb*r*d . —Macaulay : Hist. 


I. A lifelike representation of a living being, 
carved or modelled in some solid substance, 
as marble, bronze, iron, clay, or in some ap- 
parently solid substance ; a soulptured cast or 
moulded figure, of some size, adi_ In the round. 

" A stupid moment motioulees ebe stood : 
bo eUuds the status that *ncb*ct* tbo world." 

Thomson : Summer, |,WT. 

• 2. A picture. (Massinger.) 

H Equestrian statue: A statue In which the 
figure is represented as mounted on a horse. 

statue-like, a. Like a statue; still, 

motionless. 

“Silent and it atrium* stood Priscilla. - 

LtmgfeUot* ; Miles SfextuUsA, vilL 

* st&t'-ue, v.f. [Statue, g .] To form a statue 
of ; to place as a statue. 

‘'The whole man become* u If statued Into itoai 
and earth."— Pelt bam t Eetolv**, pt. L. res. SC. 

* St&t-ued, a. IEng. statute); -*d.) Fur- 
nished or ornamented with statues. 

a stat ue-less, a. [Eng. status; - less .] De- 
stitute of a statue or statues. 

“Tb eetatuele** eolornn. - — ThaeUray : Roundabout 
Papon, xlx. 

statuesque' (que as k\ a. [Eng. static); 
-esque.] Having or partaking of ths character- 
istics of a statue ; calm, immobile. 

* st&t-u-esque-ljf (que as k), adv. [Eng. 
statuesque ; -ty.] In a statuesque manner; like 
a statue. 

* st&t u-iStte', *. [Fr., from Ital. slatuetta.] 
A little statue ; a statue smaller than nature, 

* st&t’-u-ize, v.t. [Eng. static); Has.] To 
commemorate by or in a statue. 

‘‘Juni* II. did also etatuiz « himself In copper. - — 
Mieeon : Travel* in Sngtand, p. so*. 

* Bta - tu-ml- na' - tso, a pi. [Fem. pi. of 
Lat. statuminatus.] [Statuminate.] / 

Bot. : Tha sixty-first order in the Natural 
oyatem of iinnaus. Genera, Ulmus. Celtis, 
Bosea. 

1 star-tu'-mi-nate, v.t. [Lat. statumi 7 iatus, 
pa. per. of statumino, from statvmen, genit. 
statuminis — a prop, a support.] To prop up ; 
to support. {Ben Jonson : New Inn, ii. 2.) 

st&t'-qire, s. (Fr., from Lat. statura = sn up- 
right posture, stature, from statum , auj\ of 
«fo = to stand ; 6p. A Port, estatura; Ital 
statura.] 

1. The natural height of an animal ; bodily 
height or tallness. (Generally used of human 
bodies.) 

“ A man in stature, «tin » boy in h«art - 

•2. A statue. 

" ^, d oS!^'S: »■ •»>*• 

Mirrour/or Magistrate*. 

H I u comparative stature various Polynesian 
tribe* stand first, being 69*33 Inches; the 
Patagonians, whose stature has been much 
exaggerated, eil inches ; the American whites 
In ths United States, 67’67; tha Zulus, 67-19; 
the American negroes. 66*62; the English 
Jews, 66*57 ; ths French upi>er classes, 66-14 ; 
the Germans, 66*10; ths Arabs, 66*08; the 
Russians, 66*04 ; the French working classes, 
65*24 ; ths Hindoos, 64*76 ; tha Chinese, 64*17 ; 
the Bushmen of Sonth Africa, the lowest In 
stature of any known people, 62*78 Inches. 
The people of the United States differ widely in 
statu re in different Bectione of the country, those 
of the State of Maine, according to army meas- 
urements, being the greatest In average height. 
The average height of the natives of the British 
Ieles nearly equals that of those of the United 
StAtea, the latter being 67*67, tha former 67*66. 

" St&t’-nred, a. [Eog. statute); -ed] 

L Arrived at full stature. 

** Sr° » dotb tha hooonr iwm« 

W ell Matured In toy food MtoeiiM j • 

J. Sail : Poem*, p, o*. 

2. Conditioned, circumstanced. 

‘’B* 115 * *Hko in their poetlcAll part*, firing 

d 1,1 th<ir 

sta'-tus, e. [Lat.] 

1. Standing or position in society, or as re- 
gards rank or condition. 

2. Position of affaire. 

Status quo: The condition Io which a 

thing or things were at first : as, a treaty be- 
tween two States, which leaves each in statu 


quo antea, i.e in the same position as ther 
were, before the war began. 3 

St&t'-ut-a-ble, a. [Eng. s tatut(e); -able.] 

1. Made or introduced by statute ; proceed- 
ing from an act of the legislature. 

“They epettd no more time io the nnlrenltT th*a 
U i.«ee*ry to gire them * statutable oUim to 
Uoo. -Knox: Liberal Education. * 

2. Made or being in conformity with statute * 

standard. * 

Stst-ut-a-bly, adv. [Eng, *tal n tattle) ; -Jy.l 
In a mauner agreeable to statnta ; iu accord- 
ance or conformity with atatute. 

"Th* •errwit whom be origlOAfir stotutably »m. 
powered to coovey him xud hi Z"~ficl<l, l>ea 18, issi. 

& *• [Lat. statutus, pa. par. of 
statuo = to set, to establish ; statutum ~ a 
statute ; Fr. statut ; 8p. estatuta ; Ital. statuto .] 
* A. Asadj. .‘Determined, decreed, ordained, 
settled. 

** rt 1* ttotut* and ordidot, tbit tlf our *bip r»I. 

10 

B , As substantive : 

I. A law proceeding from the government 
; a? enactment of the legislature of 
a state; a written law; specif., in the United 
lr^ aI \ Act or state legislature, 

madeby the two Houses and ths 1’reaidenl or Gov- 
ernor. In Britain a similar Act of Parliament. 

“The written law* ot the kingdom at* statutes. 
act* or edict*, made by the *overeigu. by *nd r* itb tb* 
adrlce *nd consent of the lord* mtoAi And tern- 
iwr»l, *nd common*. 1 q p*rlUiariit MeembUd. Th* 
oldest of theae oow exUut7»ud printed In our statute 
*£™ oua Ss 0 * chMU . « coiiMrioed fi 
inrllameut 9 Henry III. . . . And theae statute* an* 
either poenil or apeciAl. public or private, A geoend 
or public act Ji a universal rule, that regards the whole 
°f th‘i the court* of law are bound 
to taka notice judicially aod ex (rflcio. Hpecial or 
Fhl!! “3® exteptloui than role*/ belog 

those which only operate upon particular per*on*. and 
private coacern*: and of these the Judge* are not 
boand to take notice, units* they be formally shown 
and pleaded. Statutes also are said to be either de- 
or wraediaL Declarwtory. where the old 
custom of tb* kingdom Is fallen In tod Isas*, or become 
dU ^°^, bIe ; to Which case parlhuneut haT aometlmm 
thought proper to declare what the cunuuoo law Is 
*nd ever ha* been . . . Ketoedial statutes are thoa* 

11 w - too •• 

2. Ths act of a corporation, or of its 
founder, Intended as a permanent rale or law: 
aa, tha statute of a university. 

a {In foreign A civil law): Any particular 
municipal law or usage, though not resting 
for ita authority on judicial decisions or tha 
practice of nations. {Burrill.) 

4. A statute fair (q.v.). ( Prov .) 

H (l) Statute of Frauds: [Fraud, If (8)]. 

(2) Statutes of Limitation : ILimitation, II.]. 

statute-book, *. A register of the 
etatutes, laws, or legislative acts of a state. 

* statute-cap, a A woollen cap, en- 
joined to be worn on holidays by a statute 
passed in 1571. 

“Better wit* hnre worn pi* in ttatuX^ape." 

Shake*?. : Lose * Labour'* Lott, ▼. % 

Btatuto-falr, i. A fair held by regular 
legal appointment, as distinguished from odc 
authorized only by uae and custom. 

statute -labor, s. The amount of work 
appointed by law to be furnished annually 
for the repairs of highways nut turnpike. 

{Scotch.) 

statute-law, a A law or rule of action 
prescribed or enacted by the legislative autho- 
rity ,and promulgated and recorded in writing: 
also, collectively, ths enactments of a legisla- 
tive assembly, In contradistinction to com- 
mon-law. 

• statute-merchant, $. 

%• • A bond of record, acknowledged before 
the chief magistrate of some trading town, 
pursuant to statute 13 Edward 1., on w hich if 
not paid at the day, an execution might be 
awarded against the body, lands, and gooda of 
ths obligor. 

f 1b 1 • lKmd Acknowledged before 
on« of the clerk* of the ftatuta-merehant and ineyor 
of tb* staple, * chief warden of the dtla of London, or 
two merchant* of the Mid city, for that pnrpoa* a*. 

; °L, or * th ® mayor, chief warden, or mo* ter, 
of other of tie* or good town*, or other aafflclent men 
for that porpaw appoinUd ! *eal*d with tbo ma! ol 
th* debtor and th* king, which 1< of two pleoee ; tb* 
^T,tbe Mid merchant, tax, and tb* 1 m* 


* statute-roll, *. A statute, from ita bn- 
tag at first in the form of a roil ( Hallam .) 


m1 ^ ?“* f * ther : w «- »**» hSr ®. cam 9t her, thdre; pine, pit, sue. «ir, marine; go, p»t. 

or. ore, wolt worn whd. sin; mute. ottb. cure, unite, cur, rule, filll; try, Syrian, o, oe = e; ey = a; an = kw. 


statutory— stay 
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•atatute-Btaple, *. 

EWtf.: A bond of record acknowledged, pur- 
cnant to statute 27 Edward III., c. 9, before 
thTwyor of the staple, by virtue of which 
the creator might forthwith have execution 
against the body, lands, and gooda of the 
debtor on non-payment. 

“ How much money bad on 

mortgage. rtatute merchant, on statute staple! 
Macaulay : Bist. Bng., ch. xfL 

Bt&t-u-tor-jf, cl [Eng. statute); -ory.) 
Enacted by statute; deriving its authority 
from statute. 1 

••All these different statutory regulations w 

have been mad* with great propriety. Smith * 
Wealth of Nation*, bk. L, ch. lx. 
etatutory-exposltlcn, % 

Law: An exposition, direct or indirect, of 
an ambiguous statute by one subsequently 
passed. 

Statutory-law, s. The same as Statute- 
law. 

statutory-release, a . K 

law: A conveyance established 4 * 6 
Viet. c. 21, which superseded the old com- 
pound assurance by ieass and release. 

staum-rel, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Stupid. 

Th. herryment ani ruin ol gjjyjgg, 

BtaunQh (u silent), a. & v. [Stanch, a. & v.) 

* staungUCt* silent), «. [Stanch, a] 

Bot. : Anthyllis VulnerarUu (Pratt.) 

staun-to'-nl-a, «. [Named «fter SIr George 
Stanton, Bart. (1737-1801), who introduced 
many plants into Britain from China.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lardizabalace®. Flowers 
monoecious ; males with six sepals, petals six 
or wanting, ths stamens six, opposite 
petals ; females with no petals, six sterile 
stamens and three distinct ovaries. The fruits 
of Stauntonia heaaphylli hsve a sweetish, 
watk>ry taste, and are eaten by the country 
people of Japan ; the juice also is a remedy 
for ophthalmia. 

Btau'-ri-a, *. IGr. aravpoc (stauros) = a cross ; 
so named’ because four of the principal septa 
form a cross in the calice.] 

Balmont. : The typical genus of Staurid®. 
The lamellse or septa in each cup are divided 
by four prominent ridges into four groups- 
Frorn the Silurian. 

Btau'-rl dsc, ». j>l [Mod- ^taur(ia ) ; 

Lat. fern. pL sdj. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Bugosa. Septa well 
developed, extending from the bottom to the 
top of the viBCsral chambsr, and showing a 
conspicuous quaternary arrangement. Dis- 
sepiments are present, and there is a centra! 
tabulate area. From the Silurian to the 
Tertiary. 

atau-rfr-. pref. [Gr. oravpi* (stauros) = a 
cross.] Pertaining to or resembling a cross ; 
having processes iu the form of a cross. 

»tau-r£-ccph'-a-lfcs, a. [Pref. stauro*, and 

Gr. iccM* = th0 head * 1 , , 

Palceont. : A genns of Cheirurid® (q.y.), 
p J .1 TT..^r.r. or,H T /IWP.P SlllirlSn. With 



alumina, 51*7 ; protoxide of iron, 15*8 ; mag- 
nesia, 2-5 ; water, 1*7 =■ 100, the discrepancies 
in the analyses being dus to impurities. Ine 
varieties are : (1) Ordinary ; (2) Ziuc-stauro- 
lite ; (3) M angane se-staurol 1 1 e — Nordmarkito. 
Occurs In schists and gneiss, occasionally m 
crystals of s tesselated structure, when seen 
in transverss section, resembling chiastoiite. 

2. The same as Harmotome (q.v.). Named 
by Kirwan becauss of its cruciform twins. 

staurolite-sohlst, a. 

Petrol : A fins micaceous schist containing 
crystals of staurolite in various stages of de- 
velopment. 

etau'-ro-ptts, «. [Pret ttemro-, »nd Gr. 

(pous) = a foot.] 

EnUrm. : A gcnuB of No tod ont id®. [Lobster- 
MUTH.] 

Bt&U'-ro-BCdpe, s. [Pref. •tav.TCh, and Gr. 
aK07r<w (tkopeo) =r to see.] 

Optics: A kind of polariacope Invented by 
Von Kobell, of Bavaria, about 1855 and par. 
tlcularly designed for investigating the effects 
of polarized light upon crystals. 

Btau-r*-sc5p'-*c, stau-ro-sc5p'-!o*l. o. 

[Eng. stauroscop(e) ; -ic, -ical] | ■ < Of, pertammg 
to, or determined by means of the stauroscope. 

“A com plet« itaurotcoyie examination."— Rutley: 
Study of Rock* <ed. tod), p. 85. 

Btau-r6-8C&p'-*cal-tf , adv. [Eng. stauro- 
scopical; -iy.] By means of the stauroscope. 

« The different cry»Ull^rWe x^tM m V 
termiaed ttaurotcoyically. — Rutley i Study 0} hock* 
(ed. tod), p. SI 

stau-r&-tide, s. [Staurolite.] 
st&u-rSt'-tf-poiis, a. [Pref. ttauro and Gr. 
-niiros (tupos) — a type.] 

Jilin. : Having the marks or spots in the 
form of a cross. 

stave, 9. [From stave, dat., and staves, pi of 
staff (q.v.) ; cf. Icel. stajr = a staff, «8tave, 
Dan. star = a staff; staves* stave ; IceL etef 
& stave in a song.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A pole or piece of wood of some length ; 
a staff. . , 

** But I mu*t hx*tea downward, 
iUwlthmypUplmHa:-^ . ^ UVr , 

2 Specif., one of the strips (dressed or an. 
dressed) which compose the sides of a cask, 
tub, or bucket. 

3. One of the boards joined laterally to form 
a hollow cylinder,' curb for a well or shaft, 
ths curved bed for the intrados of anarch, &c. 

4 One of the spars or rounds of a rack to 
contain hay in stables for feeding horses ; or 
a ladder, of s lantern-wheel, &c. 

5, A stanza, a verse, a metrical portion. 

« And Ut n* chant it pawing stave 
,o h.moor.KKj^rol.n.vjl ^ ^ 

TT Mttrfc.* A term applied to the five horl- 
rontil and parallel lines fu music, upon which 
the notes or resta are written ; a staff, 
t Great Stave: 

Music: A stave consisting of eleven h ne9 » 


Tenor 


Treble. Soprano. 


Btau r6 dcr'-ma, a [Pref. stauro-, and Gr. 
Mpwa (derma) = ths skin . ] 

Palcuml. : The typi^ g® nuB of Stanroder- 
mid® (q.v.). From the Upper Jurassic. 

Btau - r 6-deri- ml - dse, s. pi [Mod. ■ Lat. 
#touroderm(a) ; Lat. fern, pi adj. suff. -Wee.] 
Pcdaxmt. : A family of Hexactinellid Sponges. 

■tan-r Alite. *. [Pref. »ta«ro-,&nd Gr. We<x 
(lilAos) = a stooe; Ger. staurolUh.} 
Mineralogy: - 

1. An orthorhombic mineral occurring only 
in crystals, mostly In cruciform twins of two 
kinds, one in which the crystals form ap- 
proximately right angleB with each other, and 
the other in which they are inclined at an 
- angle of sbout 60°. Hardness, 7 to 7*5 ; sp. gr. 
«-4 to 3*8, after purifying, 8*70 to 3*76 ; lustre, 
8ub-vitreous ; colour, dark hrown to black, 
sometimes grayish: translucent to opaque , 
fracture, conchoidaL Compos. : silica, 28 3 , 
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o Is written. On the greet rtave etefc 
never change their places ; but any coneeca- 
tlve set of live lines can be selected from it, 
the clef really retaining, though apparently 
changing, Its place. 

stave, v-l & L [Stavb, a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To break in a* stave or staves i of; to 
break a hole in ; to hurat. (Often with ta.) 

ch. L 


2. To push, as with a staff; hence, to put 
off, to delay, to postpone. (With off.) 

•* Pitmxn did hi* utmoit to ttav* off wlmt Jookod 
like lmpeodlng defeat."— Field, April 4, 1885. 

3. To furnish with staves or rundles. 

•< Clirahlug too f*»t up the evil ttaved ladder ol 
unhltioQ.”— ffnoMef ; Bi*t. Turk**, 

* 4. To suffer to be lost or ponred out by 
staving a cask. 

« The leered dUordera tb*t might eo«ue thereol 
have been wi occasion that divers times all the v*nm 
in the city hath been ttaved."— Sandyt : Travel*. 

5 To make firm by compression ; to shorten 
or compact, as a heated rod or bar by enff- 
wise blows, or as lead in the socket-joints of 
pipes. 

* B. IiUrans . : To fight with staves. 

* *[ To stave and tail : A phrase taken from 
bear-baiting : to stave was to check the bear 
with a staff, and to tail was to hold back the 
dog by the tail ; hence, to esnse a cessation or 
stoppage. 

•BBSSCaS- 

« staved, a. [Perhaps a misprint for slaved or 
staled.) Accustomed, used. 

•• My touch kaew how to perform her office, but by 
tonebL* uncie*o thing*, or by u*lng 
ole*nly!th»t »en*e bec»mo * tav *f 
BBraithwaite: Th* Penitent Pilgrim, p. 188. 

Bt&v'-cr-wort, a [Mid. Eng. mver = stagger, 
and Eng. wort ; from Its being supposed to 
cure the staggers in horses. (Prior*)} 

Bot . : Senecio Jacob osa. 

Btavef, s. pL [Staff.] 

t Btaves'-a-cre (ere as ker), * stavc?'- 
a-ker, $. [Corrupted from Lat. staphisagria 

(q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : Delphinium Staphisagria. 

2 Pham l : The seeds of Delphinium Sta> 
phiaagria. Formerly used sa a purRaUve foj 
dogs, and to destroy vermin in the head. 
Now sold ss a medicioe to kill vermin in 
cattle. , „ ,, 

" Staveeaker / thntb good to kill T«nnto. -Mar 
love: Dr. Fauttu*. 

Btavo -wood, *. [Eng. stave, a., and wood.] 

Bot . : Simaruba amara. 

stav'-Ing, s. [Eng. stav(e) ; -ing.) 

1. A casing of staves or planks which forme 
a curb around s turbine or similar water-wheel 

2. Forging: Shortening or compacting a 
heated rod or bar by endwise blows ; upsetting. 

Staw, vA. & t. [Dan. stooe; Sw. #toa = to 
stand (q.v.).] 

a Intrans.: To be fixed or set; to bo 
stalled ; to stand still, as a cart. (Prov.) 

B. Trans. : To put to a stand ; to surfeit, 
to glut, to clog, to disgust. (Soofc/i.) 

•tay (1), * Btey-yn, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. estayer 
* V prop, to shore, to stay, to underset 
(Fr. itayer), from estaye = a prop, a shore, a 
stay (Fr. ttai), from O. Dut. stade, staeye-n 
prop, a stay.] 

A. Tmnsfffver 

L To prop up, to support, to underset. 

.. Aiiron tod Hup Hayed up hU h*ad*:'-Rxodm 

2. To obstruct, to delay, to hinder, to keep 

** Your *blp* are stayed at Vealce.” 

Shake tp. : Taming of the Shrew, It. A 

3. To detain ; to cause to remain. 

That tide will stay me longer tbaa I *bould. # 

Shaketp. * Two Gentlemen of V erona, U. S. 

4. To make to stand ; to stop ; to hold 
back ; to retard, to withhold ; to put off; to 
put an end to. 

44 Old men. upon the very* of life. , 4 . . „ 
plr—rl him who stayed the civil *txife. 

Soolt .' Lady of the Lake, v. 29. 

5. To abide ; to undergo, to meet, to stand. 
44 They haaely fly, and dare not stay the fleld.' 

X ) 9 Shaketp. : Venu* * Adonis, 891 

6. To remain for the purpose of; to wait 
for ; to await the time of; to wait to partake 
of or to be benefited by. 

** I stay dinner there." 

Shaketp. : Richard Ilf., III. *• 

7. To last during the accomplishment oi 
completion of. 

Doahi. ere . 1.0 n'S! 1 

to stay the conrte.^ "—Daily Telegraph, Nor. 11, 

• 8. To stop for, to care for, to heed. 

- Nor hedge, nor ditch. neehUI^^Me ' Ae «fer 


fracture, concfioiaai. uompus. . - - • — — — ^ 
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stay— stead 


B, Intransitive : 

1. To remain or continue in a place; to 
•bide or remain for any indefinite time, 

** Stay thou by tby lord." 

Shakeep. ; Julius Cottar, v. V 

2. Tn delay, to tarry, to be long. 

'* Wb er* la Kate f 1 ttoj too long from her.* 

Shakesp: Taming gf ths Shrew. ILL % 

3 . To make a stand ; not to flee ; to stand. 

- Give them leave to «y that will oottfay." 

Shakeep. : B Henry 17., 1L a 

* 4. To take np one’s position ; to stand 
to insist. 

“ I stay here on my bond.** 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ir. t, 

* 5. To stop ; to stand still. 

“ The glorious son stay* In his coarse.* 

Shakeep. : King John, 111. 1. 

* 6. To have an end ; to come to an end ; to 
cease. 

** Here my commission stays.* 

Shakeep. ; a Henry PL, iL t 

7. To continue in a state ; to remain. 

" The stain upon his silver down will stay.** 

Shakeep . • Rape of Utcrece, 1,011 

* 8. To wait, to attend ; to forbear to act 

— Jtwf* ***** ior them from hsving hntbaodjf 

* 9. To dwell in thought or speech ; to linger. 

" I most Stay s Uttt* on on© motion, which preferred 
tte relief of others to the consideration of yourself."— 
Bryden. [Todd) 

* W. To wait to attend ; to give attendance. 
{With on or upon.) 

“Worthy Macbeth, we stay upon your leisure." 

Shakeep. : Macbeth. L 1 

* 11. To rest, to depend. 

“Ye trust in oppression, and stay thereon. *WsafaA 
xxx. it 

12. To last in a race or contest. 

“ He won »t Lincoln . . . end would stay better 
Plxsrro."— Daily Telegraph, Sept, 14, 188k 

•tay (2), v.t. & t [Stay (2), #.] 

Nautical ; 

A. Trans. : To tack ; to arrange the sails 
and move the rudder, so as to bring the ehip’e 
head to the direction of the wind. 

B. Intrans. : To change tack ; to be in 
atays, as a ehip. 

^ To $tay a mast 
Naut. : To incline it forward or aft, or to 
one side, by the stays and back-stays. 

•tay (1), * staye, a [Stay (1), v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A support, a prop ; anything which sup- 
ports. 

*' The Lord wss my et ay .'—Realm xrllL 15. 

*2. A stop, a check, an obstacle, an ob- 
atruction. 

3. Stand, stop ; cessation of motion or pro- 
gression. 

"A base spirit has this vantage of s brsvs one, it 
k*P« ttrthtng brings it down, not 

besting. — waum, JAeC: King A Bo King. liL 

4. Continuance in s place ; abode for any 
indefinite time. 

** Your stay with him may oot ba long .’•—Shaketp. : 
Meaeure for Measure, UL 1. 

* 5. A lingering or tarrying ; delay. 

“No mors etay : to-morrow thou must to."— 
Khakeep. ; Two Gentlemen, LA * 

* 6. Continuance in a state or condition. 

"The conceit of this Inconstant etay.' 

* 7 . 

“It wers good w* invented some politicke wait 
Our matters to address* in good orderly stale.' 

Beet Customs , L 1. 

•8. A fixed state ; fixedness, stability, per- 
manence. 

** A1*J I what stay is there in human stats, 

And who can shun Inevitable fats ? ** 

Bryden. ( Todd .) 

* 9. Restraint of passion ; prudence, mod- 
eration, caution, steadiness, sobriety. 

“ With prudent etay ha long def err'd 
The rongh contention." Philips. (Todd.) 

* 10. A hook or clasp. 

* 11. A station or fixed anchorage for vessels. 

“ Our ships lay anchor'd close : nor needed ws 

Fear* bonne on any stairs.’ 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey x. 

12. (PI .) : A corset (q.v.). 

“Yet, if yon saw her ancon Su'd hy rtavi/’ 

Gay ; The Toilet. 

u composition the singular la always 
used, as stay lace, «tot/ maker, Ac. 

IL Technically: 


2. Mach. t dc .: A lean-to, support, brace- 
tie Ac., as the case may be. 

3. Mining : A piece of wood used to secure 
the pump in an engine-shaft. 

4. Steam: 

(1) A rod, bar, bolt, or gusset in a boiler, to 
hold two parts together against the pressure 
of steam, as the tube-stays, water-space stays, 

(2) One of the sling-roda connecting the 
locomotive boiler to ita frame. 

(3) One of the rods beneath ths boiler sup- 
porting the inside bearings of the erank-axle 
of an English locomotive. 

stay-at-home, a. & a 

A. At adj. : Not given to roam or travel. 

“ Ao indolent, stay-at-home man."— J Oss Austen: 
MantfUld Park, eh. v. 

B, As subet. : A person not fond of "roam- 
ing or travelling. 

” The quantity of admiration might make s modest 
stay-at-home dizzy to ooutempimU ."— PaU Mail Ga- 
teite, Nov. X. 1884. 

stay-bar, a. 

1. Arch. : The horizontal iron bar which 
extends in one piece along the top of the mul- 
lions of a traceried window. 

2. Steam': A stay-rod (q.r.). 
stay-bolt, a. 

Mach. : A bolt connecting two plates, so as 
to make them mutually sustaining against 
internal pressure. 

stay-busk, ». [Busk (2), t., A.] 
stay-chain, a 

Vehicles : One of the chains which connect 
the ends of the double-tree with the fore-axle, 
so as to limit the sway of the former. In 
carriages straps effect the eame purpose, 

stay-pile, a 

Hydraul.-eng. ; A pile driven into a bank 
and affording an anchor far the main piles 
which form the face of the quay, to which it 
is connected by land-ties. 

stay-plough, a 

Bot. : The eame as Rest-harbow (q.T.X 
stay-rod, a 

1. Steam-engine : 

(1) One of the rods supporting the boiler- 
plate which forms the top of the fire-box, to 
keep the top from being bulged down by the 
pressure of steam. 

(2) Any rod in a steam-boiler which con- 
nects parts exposed to rupture in contrary 
directions. 

(8) A tension-rod In the frame of the marine 
steam-engine. 

2. Build.: Any tie-rod which prevents the 
spreading asunder of the parts connected. 

stay-wedge, f. 

Locomotive : One of the wedges fitted to the 
inside bearings of the driving-axles, to keep 
them in their proper position in the stays. 

Stay (2), s. [A.S. sttzg; cogn. with Dut. stag ; 
Icel., Dan., Ger., & Sw. stag; prob. from its 
being used to climb by ; cf. A.8. Btegcr = a 
stair ; Sw. stegs = a ladder.] 

Naut.: A strong rope which stiffens and 
supports a mast in ita erect position, hy con- 
necting ita head to some part of the hull, or 
to a part stayed from the bulk The fore-and- 
aft stavs lead forward in the vessel's line 
amidships; the back stays pass somewhat 
abaft the shrouds, and are attached to the 
aide of the vessel, at the channels ; the breast 
and standing stays lead from the mast-heads 
down to the gunwale on each side. Spring 
stays are preventer stays to assist the prin- 
cipal nnes. The fore-and-aft stays support 
the staysails by means of hanks. The stays 
are named from the masta they support : as, 

fVi* tr fnmfiimvtAdl * 



applied. 


w ■» yiur of eye 

In the deck close to the after part of the fore- 
riggiog. The triatic stay is connected *t ita 
ends to the heads of the fore and main masts 
and has a thimble spliced to its bight for the 
suspension of the stay-tackle (q.v.). 

” W^*. n th* M»oU* Alp flrtt pat* to ■«*, the take* 
oa board* mo eh «T**tor qamitftr of water than can 
bo rtowod between deck., *nd the which oouUin 
h JT* jh xhoat the ahrond* and stays, *o aa to 
T,rT ““ 
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SHIP IN STAYS. 


*ff 1. 7n stays, hewe in stays : 

Naut. : The situation of a vessel when sha 
is staying or 
going about 
from one 
tack to ano- 
ther. For 
details see 
illustration. 

2. To miss 
stays: To fell 
in tacking. 

3. To heave 
in stays : To 
put a vessel 
abont by 
tacking. 

4. Stock fn 
»tayy: The 
situation of a ship when she works slowly in 
stays. 

stay-hole, a 

Naut. : The grommet or hole in a stay-sail 
through which the hanks pass ; by the latter 
the sail runs on the stay. 

stay-sail, a 

Naut. : A fore-and-aft sail supported hy a 
stay of a vessel. 

In * KUMdl. the staysail con be 
quickly lowered. — Field, Jnu. SO, 1884. 

stay-tackle, t. 

Naut. : Tackle suspended from the triatic 
stay, and used for hoisting in heavy butte of 
water, freight, boats, blubber, Ac. 

1 stayd, * stayed, a. [Stay (IX *-] Staid 

(q.v.). 

“ Whatsoever Is above three proeeedeth of shortneu 
of memory, or of want of a stayed and equal atten- 
tion, —Bacon. 

* stayed -1^, adv. (Eng. stayed; -fy.] In a 
staid manner ; staidly. 

* stayed’ - nSss, * stayd' - n£s s, a [Eng. 

stayed; -n«A] 

1. Solidity, weight. 

"When aubeUntUlneM comhlneth with dellghtfiO- 
peM, and currootneea with stayedness, bow can the 
language wand other than most full of eweetore* ? 
Camden : Remains. 

2. Composure, gravity, steidnese. 

“ Thelr .appowd cooioga stayednn* and wbriety la 
really nothing else bat the dull and wttUb etupidity 
of their mlod*." — Cudvxrrth: JnttlL hyttem, pt 

stay'-ep, A [Eng. stay (IX v- ; •«*.] 

L One who or that which stays ; one who 
or that which supports, stops, or restrains. 

** Jov* tb* guard l*o of the capltol. 

H*, the great stayer of oar troop* lo root." 

A. Philips. 

2. A man or animal capable of holding on 
for a long time. 

" Mooolltb ha* oev*r been thought rucb a genuine 
i^y#r u to prefer two mUe* to o ue.*— Field, Oct. I 

stay-la^e, a [Eng. stay (IX I. 12, and 
lace.] A lace for fastening up the slays, or 
the bodice of ladies' dress. 

"A etay lacs from England should become * toptek 
for eeusure at Ti*lU."-S»ri/X 

* stay'-lSss, * stal-lesse, * stay-lesse, a. 

[Eng. stay (1), a. ; -less.] Without atop or delay. 

A " They fled the fl*ld. . . 

With stailem *Up*. each one hU life to vhield." 

Mirrourfvr Magistrates, jz 117. 

sta^-mak-cr, a [Eng. stay OX L 11, 
and maker.] One whose occupation is to 
make stays. 

*tay$, *.pL [StayOX*-.!- 12.] 

st^ad, * stede, * steed, * stude, a rAfiL 

stede — a place; stcedh, stedhz= a b&nk, a eh ore 
[Staithe]; cogn. with Dot. stad-t town; 

0. Dot. stede — a farm ; IceL stadhr — a stead, 
a place ; stadha = a place ; Dan. & Sw. stad 
= a town; Dan. sted — e place; Ger. stadi, 
statt = a town, a place ; 0. H. Ger. stat; Goth. 
staths — a stead, a place.] 

* 1* A place, a spot 

“FJl®, flio thl* feorefull stead anoon." 

bpewer: F. <i„ IL Iv. 4± 

2. Place or room which another had, or 
might have had. (Preceded by <n.) 

” Haug ^ the guiltlee* in their stead 
Of whom the church** hav* need." *" 
Sutler : BndiSras, IL 1 

• 3. A frame, as of a bed. 

“To loll OD oouches, rich with clVon tied*.’ 

Bryden: Virgil; Georg ic IL HA 


hS ”’ hsp * th ® re; pine > pIt > Biro - marine; m. pit. 
r. wore. w?lt work, whd, a*n; mute, ottb. cure, nnlte, our, rule, f&U; try. Syrian, m, oe = e; ey = a; a u = kw. 
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4. A steading (q.v.). 

* 5, Plight, state, condition. 

•* la «o bed ft stead.” Spenser: F. <2-, IV. ir. 22. 

* 6. A moment ; time. 

- Rett ft little stead.” Spinier VI. vlL W. 

r stead is common as the second element 

In names of places : as, Hampstead. C£ also 
homestead, roadstead, &c. 

« «r (i) To do stead : To do service to ; to 
avail. (Usually with an adjective.) 

“B.r. tb, .wort «n *> six, 

(2) To stand in stead : To he of nse or advan- 
tage. (Usually with an adjective.) 

"Th.h.lpof 

« stead, * steed, v.t . & t. (Stead, i.] 

A. Transitive: 

1 To stand in stead to ; to benefit, to ad- 
vantage. (Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 1.) 

2. To sopply the place of ; to replace. 

"We *hftll fdvise thl* wronged instead 

your appointment, ftnd go in jour pfao*. —Shaketp, . 
M*uur* for M*<\rurt, ill. I. 

B. Intrant. : To stop, to stay. 

** I ehfttl# aotftTeti 
Till® 1 b»»e tbeyrn thlder tod. 

Townie* Mysteries, p. ft. 

* st^ad -a^ble, a. [Eng. stead ; -able.) Ser- 
viceable/ „ ^ _ 

•• Wherein I could cot b« steadaUe. - Urquhart, 

Ka boats, bk. U eh. axftiiL 

stead fast, * atSd-fast, * sted fast©, 

* stlde - fast, * stride- vast e„ a. [A.S. 
stedefmste = firm in ones place, steadfast, 
53$ = a place, and fast- fast; cogn. with 

0. Dut. stedeoast ; lcel. stadhfastr , from squirt 

— a place, and /o*fr = fast ; Dan. st ad fast.) 

1. Firmly fixed or eatahliahed ; firm. 

•• Haw rev*re&d la the face of thl* tall pile ... 

Br lu ™ —flight 

2. Constant, firm, resolute; not fickle or 
wavering. 

»• Whom reiltt, steadfast in tho faith."— 1 Peter V. t 

3. Steady, unwavering, firm. 

-W. flritb ..rt fthysjisjaf® Si. 

«t8ad rqstljf, adv. (Eng. 

steadfast ; -ly.\ 

1. In a steadfast manner ; firmly, resolutely ; 
without wavering. 

“But to th« polities of his family stedfastlysd- 
Yiond.''— Macaulay : Bit*. Eng., oh. xx. 

2. With steady or fixed gaza. 

“Admiring with * look stedf cutty set. 

Hi. rtrt Ertut, u. u. gxssit*****. 

BtSad'-last-nSss, • 8t8d-fa»t-n8sae, .. 

[Eng. steadfast ; -tuba] 

1. The quality or state of being steadfast; 
firmness of standing ; fixedness iD place. 

2. Firmness of mind or pnrpose ; fixedness 
in principle ; resolution, constancy. 

* fc ^SWAEffi«S6Sa‘i. «»• 

itead'-I-er, t. (Eng. Heady, T. ; •«•.) Ons 
who or that which steadies ; in racing slaDg, 
a heavy weight to be carried by a horse. 

•• Currying tb* Xeadier of lS*t» »1U on her back."— 
Field, Doc. M, 1Mb. 

BtSad-1-1^, * 8ted-di-ly, adv. [Eng. steady; 

. ly .] 

1, In a steady manner ; with steadiness or 
firmness of standing or position; withont 
shaking or tottering. 

2. Without wavering or irregularity ; con- 
•tantiy ; without variation. 

“ Meanwhile a are of mniketry ww keptoponboth 

. . .VIIMI* anH mAH gteaduyjbj 


*t8ad'-Idg, *. [Eng. stead , a. ; dug.) The 
collection of buddings, the house, stables, 
barns, and other ont-housea of a farm. 

stceddhig^ 

steady, from stcedh — a place ; cogn. with 
O. Dut stedigh = firm, from stede = a place; 
lcel. stodhugr = steady, from stadhr; Dan. 
stadig; Sw. stadig; Qer. stdtig= continual,] 

1. Firmly fixed; firm In standing or posi- 
tion ; fast ; not shaking or tottering. 

2. Firm In miDd or purpose; oonstant, 
resolute ; not fickle, changeable, or wavering ; 
not easily ^moved or persuaded to change a 
purpose. 

*• O'er mow *nd moor, and holt tod hill. m 
HU t™* tb. .«««, bl^brt.^; g«* „ lT . 

3. Regular, constant, nndeviating, uniform ; 
free from variation or irregularity. 

Be woald here *een, wherever ho turood thAt dU- 
llko of steady iuduttry. — Macaulay . But . Eng., 
ch. xllL 

4. Not loose or irregular In conduct ; per- 
severing. 

steady-going, a. Quiet, respectable; 
that may be depended on. 


tide*, hut more ftkllfnlly and mem 
legator soldier* than by tho mountaineer*. — Ma- 
caulay : Bix. Eng., eh. xiii. 


stSad'-i-nSss, * sted-di-ness, * [Eng. 

steady ; 

1. The qnality or state of being steady ; 
firmness or fixedness of standing or position ; 
freedom from tottering or shaking. 

“Bottiog oat tho ttcadinct* *nd IrnmnUhlecoft* of 
tho matter."— if or# : Def. Philo*. Cabba la ( AppA 

2. Firmness of mind or purpose ; steadfast- 
ness, constancy, resolution. 

3. Consistent, uniform, or steady conduct. 

•* A friend i* a**ful to form «n wnderUking. *od 

wewe rtoadinet* of ooadoct . M — Collier : Of Fr\*nd*hip, 

4. Uniformity ; absence of variation or ir- 
regularity. 

M Thl» extraordinary tteadlrum of price."— Smith : 
Wealth of tiation*. bk. L, ch. xb 


steady-pin, s. 

Founding : 

1. One of the pine which coDDect the parts 
of a flask. 

2. A dowel-pin in a sectional structure. 

steady-rest, *. 

Lathe : A guide attached to the slide-rest of 
& lathe, and placed in contact with the work, 
to steady it in turning. Called also a Back- 
rest. [Rest, It. 5.] 

StSad'-fc v.t. & t. [Steady, a.] 

A. Trans. : To make steady, firm, or fast ; 
to hold or keep from shaking or tottering : as. 
To steady one’s hand. 

B. Intrans. : To become steady ; to regain 
or maintain an upright position ; to move 
steadily. 

•* The .rapidity with which they rf^f down and 
return® their tUaightforward motion. —FUld, Sept. 

4. law. 

* st£ad'~y, a [Stithy.] 

steak, *stelke. *steyke, *. [lcel. steik = 
a steak, so cafied from its being roasted, 
which was formerly doue by ' sticking jt on a 
wooden peg before the Are ; from steikja = to 
roast ; stika = a stick ; Sw. afefc =roast meet; 
steka = to roast, gftcfca = to stick, to stab , 
Dan. sleg = a fiteak ; stegs = to roast > — 

a stab ; stikke = a stick.] A slice of beef, pork, 
venison, or the like broiled or cut for broiling. 

•• H there want hat a oollop or . 

Beaum. * Plot. : Maid in tho Mill, It. I. 

| Steal, *steale, * stele (pa. t. * stal, ' stale, 

1 * stool, stole; pa. par. 'stole, stolen \ v.t, & i, 

[A.S. stelan (pa. t. stal, pi. stolon, pa. par. 
stolen ) ; cogn. with Dut. ateten ; lcel. stela 
Dan. stiode ; Sw. stjala; Ger. stehlen; O. H. 
Ger. stelan ; Qoth. it dan.') 

A. Transitive: 

1 To take and carry away feloniously ; to 
take clandestinely and without right or leave, 
as the goods of another ; to purloin. 

2. To take, to extract, without any idea of 
felouious iutent. 

Muutt.u.wiau. <S-Jy-»V* lk 
* 3. To gain or win secretly or gradually. 

“ How mftnr • te»r 

H.a. il 

- 4. To assume hypocritically. 

•• Who 


ft ftnape ,,, . 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., 11L 1. 

* 5. To withdraw clandestine! y, to inainuste, 
to creep, to slink furtively. (Used reflexively.) 

•• h. -hi — b 

•6. To do, perform, or effect secretly; to 
try to accomplish clandestinely. 

•• Tw«re good to tteal cor mftTTUge." 

Shaketp. : Taming Of the Shrew, HI. X 

• 7. To abduct. 

'• - The geatlemia 

That latelf ttole hi* daaghter." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, lr. h 

tT To steal a base; In base-ball, the act of a 
base-runner who takes advantage of the alow 


passing of the ball between pitcher and catcher 
to run from on* base to the next withont wait- 
ing for the opportunity afforded by a baae-hit 
or an error In fielding. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To thieve; to practise or be guilty of 
thieving. 

2. To withdraw or pass privily ; to go or 
come furtively ; to slip away or in secretly. 

“ He itealeth Into her chemboT.'-xSAaiiwp. ; Rap* of 
Lucrece, Arg. 15. 

% To steal a march: To march BecretlY> 
hsnee, figuratively, to gain an advantage by 
being beforehand. (Usually followed by on.) 

■teal, a. [Stial, v.) Any act of stealing, or 
one involving a theft; unjust and unlawful 
appropriation. 

8teal-«r (1), •. (Eng. tteal, v. ; rtr.) On. 

who steals; » thiet „ TUH „ 

Their deer to be the afand of the Healer.” 

Shakesp . ; Cymbeline, U. %. 

Stcal’-er (2), t . [Steeler.] 

steal' -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Steal, v.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . ; (8e* 
the verb). 

C. As sv.bslantlve : 

1. Th8 act of one who steals ; theft. [Lar- 
ceny.] 

*2. That which is stolen ; stolen property. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

* steal'-lng-l^, adv. [Eng. stealing ; -ly.) By 
stealing; slily, stealthily, furtively, imper- 
ceptibly. „ 

*• They did to etealingly elip into ene another. — 
Sidney : Arcadia, hk. ii. 

stealth. * Bteltb. * steltbe. t. &M- feal; 

-I th ; Teel .staldr; Dan. sty Id; Sw . stold.) 

• 1. The act of stealing. 

»• The owner proveth the ttedlfh to h*T« heea oom- 
mltted apon him hy «och an outlaw, eud to here beeo 
£?id bathe poe»ee*ioa of the V flvmtr. m -8penur : 
State of Ireland. 

• 2. That which is etolen ; stolen property. 

•* On hi* beck * heavy load he bare . 

01 .tehur««i»» *^P^.“«V?”. r h'uL 11 

• 3. A going secretly ; clandestine or furtive 

motion. w Your aUaUh thi* wood.“ 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Bight * Bream, UL X 

4. Secret, furtive, or clandestine mode of 
procedure; a proceeding by aeojecy; ^rtive 
actions or procedure. (Used both in a good 
and bad sense.) 

T By stealth : Secretly, Id secret, privately. 

- Let b orahlft Alien, with ft o ftwkwnrd •bjxne. „ 
Dojfood by stealth, end hloih to 

* Pope ; Epilogue to Satires, L 1ML 

• stoalth-Uke, a. Stealthy, furtive, sly. 

•• Aod theo advanced with stealth-like ^ftoe, 

Draw mfUy near ^-J^reo^. ^ ^ 

* stealth -f&l, • st^alth’-full, o. [Eng. 

ttecSth ; -/ulM Given to stealth ; stealthy. 

•* If thy graue ral« 

Hath ear man leone, making tttalthfull wale 

With all th^oxenj.^; 

• st^alth’-ful-l^» adv. [Eng. stealthful ; 4y.) 
Stealthily. 

stealth - fol - nSss, s. [Eng. stealthful ; 
-rwws.] Stealthiness. 

StSalth'-l-l^, adv. [Eng. steaUhy; dy.) In 
& stealthy manner ; by stealth ; furtively, 
slily. 

atSalth' -I- nSsa, ». [Eng. steaZt hy ; -suss.) 
The quality or state of being stealthy. 

a. [Eng. stealth ; -y.) Like one 
whose object ia to steal ; dooe by. stealth ; 
done or accomplished clandestinely ; furtive, 
sly, clandestine, privy. 


“ Now wither’d murder with hi* stealthy pace. 
Movealike a gho*t." Shakesp. : Jacbeth, U. L 

steam, * steem, * stem, # steeme, s. [A.8. 
steam = a vapour, smeli, smoke ; Dut. stoom 
= steam.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense es II. 1. 

2. Popularly applied to the visible molft 
vapour which rises from water, and from all 
moist and liquid bodiaa, whsn sohj^tod to 
the action of heat: aa, lha steam of boiling 
water. 

3. Haze caused by the sun a heat. 


Wealth of Rations, hit. u, cn. u. . f ^ ^ 
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4 . Any exhalation. 

" ,Q( i »<*t corro*iTe tfoam, 

Uke ifmi fog BceotlAD, ri.fng f«U ? 

IL Techniadly: **->*+«■<* 

1. Physics : Water In its gaseous form. It 
18 a colourless, invisible gas, quite distinct 
from the visible cloud which issues from a 
kettle, Ac., which Is composed of minute 
drop# of water produced by the condensation 
of the ateam as it issues into the colder air. 
Under ordinary atmospheric pressure, water 
boils in sn open vessel at a temperature of 
212 , and the ateam always has this tempera- 
ture, no matter how fast the water is made to 
^eat w ^i c h ia supplied simply 
eufilcee to do the work of converting the 
liquid water at 212* into gasenua ateam at 212*. 
without raising the temperature of the ateam 
at alt If the temperature of steam at 212* ia 
lowered by only a very small amount, part of 
the ateam is condensed ; hence steam at this 
temperature is termed moist or saturated 
•team. At high temperatures and pressures, 
•team behaves like s perfect gas; but, at 
lower pressures and at temperatures near the 
boiling-point of water, ita behaviour differs 
markedly from that of perfect gases ; and this 
change of properties haa to be taken into 
account in all calculations connected with thp 
expansion of steam ia steam-engines. [Law, 
1 (2).J The terms high pressure (q.v.) and low 
pressure (q.v.) are applied to steam without 
any sharply-defined limit between them. 


Li I vwuuu umii/9, uenaves use a 

perfect gas. If, instead of allowing the steam 
to escape freely, the water is boiled in a closed 
vessel, the steam accumulates, and both 
pressure and temperature rapidly increase, 
until the former becomes several times greater 
than that of the atmosphere. If now the 
•team la allowed to escape, it rapidly expands, 
and, if it escapes into the cylinder of a steam- 
engine (q.v.), the expansion can be utilised 
and converted into work. As the ateam ex- 
pands, its pressure of course becomes less 
and less, until it is not greater than that of 
the atmosphere; and at the same time its 
temperature is reduced, the reduction depend- 
ing on the rapidity with which expansion 
takes place. The economic uses of steam are 
extremely numerous. The most important is 
that of an agent for the production of me- 
chanical force on railways, in steam-boats, and 
in manufactories. It is also largely employed 
in warming . buildings, in heating baths, in 
brewing, in distilling, and for cooking pur- 
poses. 19TKAM-KNQIXE.J 

2. Geol. : The explosive force of steam 
seeking vent is believed to be a potent factor 
in producing earthquakea and volcanic phe- 
nomena. 

steam-blower, •. A blower driven by 
* steam-engine, or one in which the steam is 
mingled with the air-blast. [Blower, a, IK L] 

steam-boat, s. A boat or vessel pro- 
pelled by steam acting either on paddles or on 
a screw. The term especially belongs to steam 
river-craft ; ocean-going craft being called 
•learners, ateamships, Ac. 

Steam-boat rollers: Rollers armed with steel 
teeth, and revolving on parallel axes towards 
each other, by which coal is broken at the 
mines. The coal fails on to sn inclined screen 
known as the steam-boat screen (q.v.). 
Steam-boat screen : An inclined barrel-screen 
which receives the coal from the steam-boat 
rollers, and aorta it. 

Steam-boiler, a. [Steam-engine.] 
Steam-box, *. A steam-cheat, 
steam-brake, «. 

RaiL-cng. : A device for bringing the power 
of steam under pressure to act upon the car- 
riage wheels and stop their motion. 

Steam-buzzer, a A form of steam- 
whistle (q.T.) used ra the manufacturing dis- 
ofTw* *k. a 8isnal for coramencin g aud leaving 

at ,l * o’clock la the looming, with 
SM workpeople to their dolly 

th J’tl^,iV^ r erM J ly ln lU ▼fetal* that 

P 1 te "1*®P ToUgrmph, pec. 


Steam-car, «. A a team-carriage ; s car or 
carriage drawu by steam power. {Amer.) 

steam-carriage, s. a carriage pro- 
pelled by ateam ; specially used of a locomo- 
tive engine adapted to work on an ordinary 
road. ' [Steam-engine, Tramway.] 

steam-casing, a. 

Steam-eng. : A steam-jacket around a cylin- 
der or other object to keep in the warmth. 
Invented by Watt, to prevent the radiation 
of heat from the cylinder. 

steam-ebamber, $. 

1. The steam-room in a boiler; the space 
[or the collection of steam, above the water- 
line ; & ateam-doine. 

2. A steam- tank (q.v.). 

steam chest, s. 

1» Steam-engine : A box or . chamber above 
the boiler to forma reservoir for the ateam. 
and whence it passea to the engine. 

2. Calico-printing : One form of steam ap- 
paratus in which steam is applied to cloths, 
in order to fix the colours, called steam- 
colours from this mode of treatment. 

3. A chamber heated by steam, and nsed 
for softening timber which is to be bent to a 
curved form, as ships’ planking. 

steam-chimney, a. 

Steaming.: An annular chamber around 
the chimney of a boiler-furnace for super- 
heating steam. * 

steam-cock, •. A valve or faucet in a 
steam-pipe, 

steam-coil, a. A steam-pipe bent into a 
shape to occupy the bottom or sides of a 
boiler, ao as to have a large surface in com- 
pact space. Used In lard-tanks, malt-vats, 
vacun in-pans, Ac. 

steam-colors, s. vl. A style of calico- 
printing in which a mixture of dye extracts 
and mordants is topically applied to cloth. 


while the chemical 'reaction which fixes the 
colors to the fibre la produced by steam. 

stoam -crane, u A crane worked by a 
steam-engine ; it freqnently carries the engine 
upon the same frame. 

steam-cylinder, s. 

Steam-eng. : The chamber within which the 
piston reciprocates. (Pioton.) 

steam-dome, s. [Steam-chamber,* l.] 

steam-dredger,* [Dredging-machine.] 

steam-engine, s. 

Steam it Meek.: An apparatus for converting 
heat into work. The first steam-engine 
which we have any account ia the eoiipile 
(q.v.). The Marquis of Worcester (about 


described by Papin a few years previously 
[Digester, II.], and was applied by New- 
J" cowJnnction with Cawley, 
in rented the first self-acting engine in 1712 
and used it for working pumps, Ac. 
consisted of a cylinder in which there wa* 

0r pi8t0 ? fltth, S «g h «y, but 
capable of being moved np and down. At- 
tached to the centre of the piston was a ver- 
tical shaft or piston-rod ; and a stout beam, 
turning about a centre, was attached at one- 
end by a chain to the piston rod, and at the 
other end by a chain to a pump-rod. Steam 
was admitted to the cylinder at the bottom 
and the piston rose, the pump-rod being pulled’ 
down by a counterpoise attached to that end 
of the beam. When the cylinder wa 9 full of 
ateam, the supply was cut off, and cold water 
was injected into the cylinder. The steam 
was thus condensed, and the pressure of the 
atmosphere acting on the top of the piston 
drove it down, raising the opposite end of the 
beam, and with it the pump-rod. In 1763 
James Watt invented the method of condensing 
the ateam in a separate vessel away from the 
cylinder [Condenser, IT., I.] ; he also was the 

Pressure of the steam itself 
instead of that of the atmosphere, thus mak- 
lng the mechanism in reality a eteam-engine. 
Watts first patent was taken out in 1769 
Newcomen’s engine and Watt’s first engine 
were single-acting (q.v.). In 1781 Watt took 
out a patent for a rinuble-acting engine 
(q.v.). Some time previously Watt had 
introduced the method of allowing the 
n ^ T ork expansively. [Expansion, 
II. 6], and showed that the condenser might 
be dispensed with, the waste steam beiog 
discharged into the air by opening auitahle 
valves. The non-condensation nf the steam 
and the method of working steam expansively 
can only be satisfactorily employed withh.tth- 
pressure engines, in which the pressure of the 
ateam fa several times greater than that of the 
atmosphere ; the early engines of Newcomen 
snd \V att were low-pressure engines, in which 
the pressure of the steam was not very much 
greater than that of the atmosphere. The es- 
sential parts of a modern 6tcain-engine are : 
the a team-boiler, usually called the boiler, in 
which the ateam is generated. It is made of 
wrougiit-iron plates, sufficiently thick to resist 
considerably more than the highest pressure 
which they will be called npon to bear, and 
the form of the boiler is designed to secure 
the greatest possible economy of heat. The 
boilers of locomotives, and of tlmae of many 
stationary engines, are traversed by a large 
number of tubes, along which the gases from 
the fire pass ; and in ateam fire-engines the 
boiler consists of a series of comparatively 
narrow tubes filled with water, this being the 
Torm which enables steam to be get up with 
the greatest rapidity. The height of the water 
and the pressnre of ateam in the boiler are to- 



TTFS OP MODERN HIGH SPEED 8INOLE VALVE ENGINE WITH AUTOMATIC OOVESNOE. 


1601-1667) described a steam-engine ln hfa 
Century of Inventions, but no practical result 
followed. In 1698 Captain Savery described 
his engine for raising water, and this was the 
firat actually used. The principle had been 


dicated hy gangea, of which there are several 
forms. In order to prevent the pressure rising 
too high, each boiler is fitted with one or 
more forms of safety-valve (q.v.). The cylinder 
la made of cast-iron, carefully bored on the 


"wi 4, ^ ther; w5> w2t - h5re - cam ?L hgr - there; Pine, pit, min, air. marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, W?X* work, wh6, min; mate, otib. oiire, quite, cur, rftla. fill; try. Syrian, ee. ca = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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Inside; and tbs piston (q.Y.) Is a circular plate 
of Iron packed closely Into the cylinder by 
means ofmetallic rings. Thepiston-rodis 
usually steel, and passes out of the cylinder 
through a atuffiug-box, Id which it is packed 
steam-tight, either by greased tow orby me- 
tal) ic-rings^ The cylinder is p^v^ed with a 
steam-jacket, or outer casing, in which steam 
circulates ; or is covered with some non-con- 
ducting material, in order to prevent loss of 
heat and consequent condensation of steam. 
The distribution of ateam, or its admission 
above and below the piston, is controlled by 
a slide-valve (q.v.), working in ft small cylin- 
der or valve-casing attached to the cylinder. 
According to the arrangement of these prin- 
cipal parts, distinctive names are applied to 
ateaiii-engiDes. [Beam-engine, H^izontae 
Steam-engine, Oscillating-enoine, \ ebti- 
cal-enoine.] They are also classified accord- 
ing to their uses, as Portable, Stationary, Lo- 
comotive, Marins, Pumping, &c. Jn order to 
overcome the difficulty of the dead-points 
fo v.). the fly-wheel was adopted by >> att in 
his engines, and baa been used ever since. 
[Fly-wheel.] In engines which have no fly- 
wheel the same end is attained by having two 
cylinders, working on the same shaft, but 
with their cranks at right angles; The speed 
at which an engine works depends on the re- 
Bistanee which it has to overcome ; and where 
this resistance is continually varying, as It 
generally is, the speed of the engine will also 
vary. It is necessary, however, to keep the 
speed as uniform as possible, and this is done 
partly by the fly-wheel, and partly by the 
governor. [Governor, II., 2.] In locomotive 
® ../v. O v.wVioaIs ot coveruors 
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steam -gas, «. [Superheated steam 
( q.v.).] 

steam-gauge, s. An instruinent attached 
to a boiler to indicate the pressure of steam. 
There are many varieties. The oldest and 
simplest cooaista of a bent tube partially filled 
with mercury, one end of which springs from 
the boiler, so that the steam rising in the 
tube forces np the mercury in proportion to 
the amount of pressure. Bourdon s consists 
of an elliptical copper tube bent into sn arc 
of 540*. One of the extremities communicates 
with the boiler or reservoir of condensed gas 
whose pressure is to be measured, and the 
other carries an index which moves backward 
or forward on a graduated arc as the curvature 
of the tube is varied by changes of pressure. 

8 team-governor, a. [Governor.] 

steam-gun, a. A gun whose projectile 
force is derived from the expansion of steam 
issuing through a shotted tube, 

steam-hammer, a. 

ilech.: A hammer worked by means of 
steam. The idea of a steam -hammer seems 
to have occurred first to James Watt, who 
patented It in 1784. William Deverel! also 
took ont a patent for a steam-hammer m 

1 0AO . V..1 U J/va. cnnnnr that either 


covern on iuoyeraor, ii.j 141 , 
and other engines whei^fly-wheeis OTgovwuors 
are not nsed, the speed is regulated by mean; 
of an arrangement for varying the time at 
which the steam is cut off by the slide-vjive. 

1 Compound Steam - engine.] About 1784, 
Ta tt patented, but did not actually construct, 
a locomotive, and Murdoch made a small high- 
pressure engine, the fly-wheels of which, nine 
ind a half Inches in diameter, were used as 
driving-wheels. Trevithick constructed a 
high-pressure locomotive in 1802. and Bien- 
kinsop and Chapman also made locomotives 
a few years later. The oldest locomotive in 
existence, Puffing Billy, now in th e Pa tent 
Museum, South Kensington, was constructed 
in 1813, and was continmilly nsed until June 
6 1882. In 1814, Stephenson constructed the 
Kiilingworth Engine, which he continually 
improved, and, in 1329, won the prize offered 
by the directors of the Liverpool and Man- 
chester Railway, with hia engine, Rocket. In 
this he nsed two cylinders placed one on each 
aide of the engine, and acting on cranks at- 
tached to large driving-wheels. The boiler 
was traversed by a number of narrow tubes, 
as proposed by Seguin and Booth. In modern 
locomotives, the boilers are of the tubular 
form, and the engine is driven by two, or 
occasionally four, cylinders, placed in front 
tinder the boiler, and inside the iron frame on 
which the boiler ia supported. The waste 
steam from the cylinders is discharged through 
» pipe in the chimney of the engine, and 
creates the draught for the boiler. The two 
cylinders act ou crauka on the axle or the 
driving-wheels, which are sometimea eight or 
nine feet in diameter. The number of wheels 
is six, eight, and in some cases twelve, there 
being two, four, or six diiving-wheels coupled 
together. Since the date of the experiments 
described the power and efficiency of engines 
have been enormously increased, largely 
through the skill and talent of the inventors 
and machinists of the Uuited States, who have 
more thao kept pace with those of England in 
the conception of useful and economical de- 
vices. The application of the steam engine to 
the movement of boats was first made a success 
],y Fitch and Fulton, end the power andsixeof 
locomotive engines have been increased, until 
now monster* of eighty tons weight are in use, 
and a speed of seventy miles an hour ia occa- 
sionslly attained, while forty and more miles 
has become a common speed- The nominal or 
low-pressure horse-power of English marine 
engines Is not 33,000 foot ponnda, as on land, hut 
more than 44.000 foot pouods, aod in America 
its value is still greater. [lNmcAioa, 11., 3.J 

steam exhaust -port, i. [Exhaust 
port.] 

steam fire-engine, a [Fire -engine, l.] 

steam- fountain, *. A jet or body of 
water raised by the pressure of steam upon 
the surface of the water in a reservoir. 


1 806 ; but it ^oea not appear that in either 
case the idea was carried, into operation. In 
the year 1839 Jsmes Nasmyth invented the 

a a J n L itrt 
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steam-hammer called after him, and patented 
it in 1842. In the older forms of steam- 
hammer, the hammer-head, attached to One 
end of a lever, was raised by the action of a 
cog-wheel or cam acting on the other end of 
the lever, and was then allowed to fall by Its 
own weight. Hammers of this description ars 
often called Steam-tilts. In Nasmyth’s ham- 
mer, the head is attached to the piston rod of an 
inverted cylinder supported vertically, and the 
piston is raised by the setion of the steam 
admitted into the cylinder below the piston. 
The hammer ia allowed to fall by its own 
weight, or fe 
driven down- 
wards with 
still greater 
velocity by 
the action of 
Bteam admit- 
ted into the 
c y 1 i n d e f 
above the 
piston. The 
admission of 
steam into 
the cylinder 
is regulated 
by a slide- 
valve worked 
by a lever, 
and the force 
of the stroke 
can be con- 
trolled tO STEAM-HAMMER. 

such an ex- . , _ . 

tent, by regulating the admission of ateam, 
that the largest hammer can ha made to 
crack a nut, or to come down upon a mass 
of iron with a momentum of many hun- 
dred foot-tons. The cylinder, which ia sup- 
ported on a strong iron framework, is very 
strong, and the steam-pipes are of extra 
strength, because of the high pressure at 
which the steam ia employed. The piston- 
rod is of atont wrought-iron or steel, and the 
hammer itself is also of steel. The weight of 
the hammer ranges from about two hundred- 
weight to twenty-five tons ; and the object to 
be struck is placed upon an anvil, consisting 
of a slab of Iron resting oa a huge mass of 
piles and concrete, which frequently descends 
a great depth ioto the ground. There ore 
some other forms of less importance. In 
Condie’s steam-hammer the hammer-head is 
attached to the lower eud of the cylinder, 
and Ramabottom’a two cylinders move hori- 
xontally in the same line, but in different 
directions, and the metal to beforged is placed 
between them. Some of these are in use at 
the Railway Works, Crewe. Steam-hammers 
are rated or classified according to the effective 
weight of the piston and hammer-head or 
drop, and Tange from 100 pounds np to 80 
tons. The largest steam-hammer in the world 
ia one io Pennsylvania, of 125 tona. Powerfni 
hydraulic presses are being substituted for 
hammers in heavy forging work. 

Steam-Hoist, a. An elevator or lift worked 
by a steam-engine, frequently portable. 


steam-horn, a. A steam-buzzer (q.v.). 

" Th« stearn-homj of l*rg« mAuufactorie^."— A ' otes 6 
Queries. April t. 1887, p. «7». 
steam Indicator, ». A device to record 
the pressure of ateam. It waa invented by 
James Watt. 

eteam-jacket, a. [Jaceet, a., IL 1.3 
steam -jet, a. A blast of steam emitted 
from a nozzle. 

Steam-jet pump : A form of injector or ejector 
in which the body of water is put in motion 
by a steam-jet. 

steam - kitchen, a. An apparatus foi 

cooking by Bteam. 

steam-launch, a. A large kind of boat 
with a propeller-engine. 

8 team-navigation, *. The art or prac- 
tice of applying ateam to the propelling of 
boats and vessels ; the art. or practice of navi- 
gating steam-vessels. A doubtful claim hae 
been made that on June 17, 1543, a Spaniard, 
Blsaco de Garay, exhibited a steam-ship, 
which made an experimental trip in the port 
of Barcelona, in presence of commissioners 
appointed by Charles V. The Marquis of 
Worcester described a eteam-Bhip in 1655. 
though he did not publish his description till 
1663. On Dec. 21. 17S6, a patent was granted 
to Jonathan Hulls for a kind of steam tag, 
which he doee not seem actually to have con- 
structed. In 1783, Fitch, an American, moved 
a boat on the Delaware by paddles worked by 
a steam-engine ; and in the Bame year Claude, 
Comte de Jouffroy, constructed an engine 
which propelled a boat on the Safine. Paddle 
wheels had been patented by Miiler in 1781, 
and for some time all ateam- boat* were pro- ’ 
pelled by paddles. [Screw - propeller.) 
Bymingtnn used a eteam-boat oa the Forth 
and Clyde in 1790, and in 1802 he had one 
on the Clyde which was able to tow vessels. 
Fulton used a steam-boat on the Seine in 
1803; and in 1807 his boat, the Clermont , 
with engines built by Boulton and Watt, ran 
from New York to Albany, and soon after- 
wards there was a regular service between 
these towns. Th* first successful steam-boat 
in Europe was Util’s Comet, which In 1812, ran 
on the Clyde between Glasgow and Greenock, 
three timeB a week, with a maximnm speed of 
five miles an honr. The first voyage of a 
Bteam-ship from New York to Liverpool waa 
made by the Savannah in twentv-six days, 
la 1819. Regular ateam communication with 
Europe was begun io 1838. In 1845 the Great 
Britain crossed the Atlantic ia fourteen days; 
on October 21-26, 1894, the Lucania made the 
trip from Queenstown to New York (about 
. 2,800 miles) in five days, seven hoars and 
twenty-three niioutes, which is the record to 
date. Other steam-ships, &8 the Teutonic, Pari*, 
New York, St . Louis, aod St. Paul , have developed 
approximately equal speed. The two last 
named were built on the Delaware ia 1893-6, 
and are unsurpassed for comfort end sea- 
worthiness. Tlie staunch construction of the 
St. Paul (see iilostratioo) was eniply demon- 
strated when, oa the morning of January 25, 
1898, this noble vessel was drive o *hard and 
fast upon the beach at Long Branch, N. J., 
during a heavy fog. When finally hauled off, 
after straining aod thumping in the sarf for 
ten days, the vessel was found to be entirely 
uninjured. [Steam-enoine.] 

steam-navvy, t. A steam-engine em- 
ployed in excavating earth for docks, cau&ls, 
Ac. (English.) 


Steam packet, s. A Bteam-veasel carry- 
ing mails and running periodically between 
certain ports. 

steam-pipe, *. Any pipe cooveytag .team 
from a boiler to an engine, or a supply-pipe tn 
a system of steam heating or drying. 

steam-plough, *. A plough or gang of 
ploughs drawn by portable steam-engines. By 
the same means, cultivators, harrows, and 
other agricultural implements are drawn. 
Steam ploughs are largely used on the great 
wheat farms of the West, which ars ranch too 
large for hand ploughing. 

steam-port, $. 

Steam-eng.: An opening throngh tbs valve 
seat to the inside of the cylinder. Known k. 
the ioduction (inlet) port, or the eductioejont; 
let) port, respectively, according to the course 
of the steam. 
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steam-power, s. The power of steam 
applied to move machinery or prodace any 
reaulta. 

steam-press, i. A press worked by 
steam-power ; specif, a platten-machlne driven 
by steam power. 

steam-propeller, a. The same as Screw- 
propeller (q.v.). 

steam-ram, a. [Ram, a., IJ. 2 . (2).] 

steam-roller, *. A locomotive with wide 
wheels used for crushing road-metal and level- 
ling roads. 

steam-room, *. The capacity for steam 
over the surface of the water in the boiler. 

steam-ship, *. a ship propelled by 
steam ; a steamer. 

Steam-Sled, ». A locomotive constructed 
to run on ice. The front part resta on a 
sledge, and the driving wheels are studded 
with spikes. 

steam-stoker, s. a gas-retort charger 
(q.v.). 

steam-table, s. A hollow table, heated 
by steam, to keep jointa and other viands 
warm in the dining or carving rooms of hntels. 

steam-tank, s. A chamber heated by 
steam, used for various purposes in the arts, 
such as steaming wood, paper-stock, render- 
ing fata, &c. 

steam-tight, a. Tight enoogh to resist 
the ingress or egress of steam. 

steam-tilt, s. A steam-hammer (q.v.). 
steam-toe, 1. 

Steaming. : An arm fastened to a lifting-rod 
to raise it by the contact of the cam or tappet. 
The toes on the lifting-rods of the inlet snd ex- 
haust are steam snd exhaust toes respectively. 

steam-trap, «. A self-acting devics for 
the discharge or condensed water from steam- 
engines or steam-pipes. 

steam-tug, *. A small bnt powerful steam 
vessel for towing ships in or ont of harbour. 

steam vacuum-pump, *. a pump for 
raising water by the condensation of steam 
in a vessel situated at such elevation shove 
the water supply that the atmospheric pressure 
will raise the water to the chamber and operate 
the valves. 

steam-valve, s. A device for opening or 
closing a steam pipe or port. 

steam-vessel, a. A steam-ship. 

Steam-way, a. A passage leading from 
the steam-port of a vaive to the cylinder. 

steam-wheel, s. The same as Rotary 

STEAM-ENGINE (q.V.). 

steam-whistle, 1. A sounding device 
connected with the boiler of a steam-engine, 
either stationary, locomotive, or marine for 
the purpose of announcing the hours of work. 
•Ignaliing, &c. In the ordinary 
locomotive steam-whistle the 
foot is bolted on to the fire- 
box, has an opening (a) for the 
admission of steam, and Is pro- 
vided with a cock (<), by turn- 
ing which steam is permitted 
to rosh into ths hollow 
piece (M, which is pro- 
vided with holea around 
lta lower and narrower 
portion, through which 
the steam rushes into 
ths cavity of the cup 
(c), and, passing out 
through the narrow sn- 
nnlar opening, impinges 
against tiie rim of the bell (d), causing a 
ri?. ,P iercin g sound. Holes in the top of 
thebell permit the escape of the steam up- 
wardly and Increase ths volume of sound. 

“Hie quality of the tone depends on the width 
of the antinlar opening, the depth of the bell, 
aud ths distance between it and the cup. The 
calliope (q.v.) is a series of such whistles 
tuned to & scale and operated by keys. 

steam-winch, a. A form of hoisting- 
Bpparatns In which rotary motion is imparted 
to the winding-axle from the piston-rod of a 
■team engine, directly or intermediately, 
through bevel -gearing. The former is more 
rapid ; the latter affords greater power. Spe- 
cially used for loading snd unloading ships. 
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steam-yacht, *. A yacht fitted with a 
screw propelier. 

steam, * steme, * steeme, v.i. & t. [Steam, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To emit steam or vapour; to givs out 
any vapour or exhalation. 

** Ye miata Mid exhxUttonj that now rUe 
From hill or sttaming lake." 

Milton: P. L., v. 185. 

2. To rise in a vaporous form ; to pass off lo 
visible vapour. 

°* ▼apour thereof 
Eouand: Phnie, bit. xxlx., ch. iv. 

3. To move or travel by the agency of steam. 

“ ioto the .Ution at the ueual •peed." 

Daily Chronicle, Oct. IB. 1885 . 

B. Transitive: 

M. Tn emit or give up in vapour; to exhale, 
to evaporate. 

“ In • loathful aleepe hi* molten heart to rtrma" 
Spenser : p. Q., 1L T i, 37, 

2. To exposs to the action of steam, for the 
dSnfect n 8oftening wood )> cooking, or 

steam' -er, a. [Eng. steam , v. ; -er.] 

1. A vessel propelled by steam ; a steam-ship, 

2. A steam fire-engine. 

3. A locomotive for roads. 

4. A culinary vessel with a perforated 
bottom, placed upon a cooking pot, snd having 
s lid to keep in the steam. 

5. An apparatus for steaming grain pre- 
paratory to grinding. * v 

6. A steam-tank (q.v.). 
steamer-duck, a. [Racehorse, 2.] 

steamer - lane, a. The usual track 
followed by ocean steamers plying between 
any two porta, e.g., Liverpool and New York. 

. «a«t on » north-CMterly track, » little 

•oath of steamer-lanes. —St. James's Gazette, April «, 

* steam'-i-n^as, *. [Eng. steamy; -new.] 
Ths quality or state of being steamy or 
vaporous; mistiness. 


steam'-jf, a. [Eng. steam , s. ; -y.] Consisting 
of or abounding in steam ; resembling steam ; 
misty, vaporous. 

u Meantime, on that tide steamy vapour* ri«e." 

stean, t. [Steen.] 

Ste &r'-a-mide, s. [Eng. »tear(ic) t and amide.) 
• (Cl8HsBO)H a N. Obteined by heating 
ethylic stearate with alcoholic ammonia for 
several days in a sealed tube at a temperature 
of 120 . It is punfled by recrystellization 
from alcohol and washing with ether. After 
melting it solidiflea at 107-5. 

Ste-^-^'-n-ide.s. [Eng. stearic); aniline), 
and snff. -<de.] 

^f?**-* (ClsHssOXQEr^HN. Phenyl-steara- 
mide. Formed when excess of aniline is dis- 
tiHwl over stearic acid heated to 230* in an oil 
bath. The product Is purified by repeated 
crystallization from alcohol, when It Is ob- 

98 0 and solidifying to a mass of radiated 
crystals. 

ste ar-ate, s. [Eng. stear(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. (PI.) : Compounds of stearic acid with 
the alkalis and metals. They have the con- 
sistence of hard soaps and plasters, and are 
mostly insoluble in water. Stearate of potas- 
sium, CjgHasKOa, separates on cooling from a 
solution of one part stearic acid and one part 
potassic hydrate in ten parts of water. It 
forms shining delicate needles, having s feint 
alkaline taste, and dissolves in 6*7 parts boil- 
ing alcohol and 25 parts boiling water. Acid 


stearlcacld, s. 

Chem.: CigH^O OH. An acid discovered 
by Chevreul, and found as a frequent con- 
stituent of fats derived from the animal snd 
vegetable kingdoms, snd especially shundsnt 
as a tnstearin in beef snd mutton snet. It 
may be obtained by saponifying the fat with 
soda ley, decomposing with sulphuric acid 
dissolving the fatty acids in alcohol, and rs- 
peatedly crystallizing, ths first portions of 
ths fatty acid only being taken. When pure 
it crystallizes from alcohol in nacreous lamin® 
Dr needles, ia tasteless sod inodorous, and 
has a distinct acid reaction. Ita specific 
that of water > 11 meita at 
69-69-2*, distils in a vacuum without altera- 
tion, and Is sparingly soluble in alcohol, mors 
so ia ether snd benzene. 

stcaric-anhydride, «. 

Chem ' * } °* Formed by the sctioi 

of stearic chforids on potassic stearate. It is 
difficult to obtain pure. 

stearic ether, s. 

(Fi-): Compounds of stearic acid 
M ethylic stearate, 
CisH^CHs^a, is formed by heating stearin 
acid with metbylic alcohol in a sealed tube. 
It is a neutral crystalline mass, insoluble in 
water, and melting at 38*. Ethylic stearate, 

WrP!irw> af hn«* P tT //l tt \a • i » . . ' 


alearic ether, bl*KEd § 

g hydrochloric acid gsa into an alco- 


stearate of potassium, Ci«H 85 K0 2 ‘C 1 8H S6 0 2 , 
1 by decomposing the neutral salt with 


?rwvi aC ^_+’' *'© ucutrai sail, win 

When dried «nd dis- 
solved in alcohol, It separates in silvery scalea, 
luodorons and soft to the touch. Tt dissolve® 
in four parts of boiling absolute alcohol. 

sto'-ar-ene, j. [Stearone.] 


8te- ar '-&Il-lit e , s. [Formed from Eng. stea- 
tite, sod argillite.] 6 

3/ in. : A . soapy-looking clay of vsr>‘Irg co- 
lour, and like all other clays s hydrated alumi- 
nous 8ilicats. Found near Poictiers, Franca. 

Btc-Ar'-Ic, a. [Eng. stearin); -ic.) Derived 
from or containing stearin. 


passing hydrochloric acid gsa » n alco- 
holic solution of stearic acid. U is s crystal- 
Line mass, resembling white wax, melts at 
33*7, and Is tasteless snd Inodorous. 

Bte-^-rld'-ie, a. [Eng. stearin) ; Gr. e!5<* 
Uidos) = form, and Eng. suff. -ic.] Derivsd 
from or containing stearic acid. 

st^arl die acid, s. 

Chem.: C18H34O2. Obtained by heating 
bromostearate of silver with water. It is an 
amorphous mass with a peculiar faint odour, 
is soluble in alcohol, melts at 85°, and distils 
unchanged. With the alkalis it forms soaps. 

Sto'-ar-In, *. [Gr. <rWop («kar) = fat, tallow, 
suet.] 

Chem. (PI) : Glyceric stearates. These com- 
pounds can be formed artificially, but the last 
is also a constituent of most of ths more solid 
animal and vegetable fats. (1) Alooostearin 

(q.v.). (2) Distearin, ob- 

tained hy heating monostearin with stearic 
acid to 200 for three hours. It forma micro- 
scopic laminae, which melt at 58°. (3) Tri- 
stearin (q.v.) 

Bte'-ar-in-ejvjf, 9 [Eng. stearin(e ); -eryj 
The process of making stearins from animal 
or vegetable fats ; the manufacture of stearin 
or atearine products. 

B^ar-^cMor-hy' drill, [Eng. tUar. 
o(ne); c hlorhydr(ic) t and suff. -in.) 

(Cl 

Chem.: CjHj ^CigH^Oa. Produced by pass- 
ing hydrochloric acid gsa into a mixture of 
8teanc-scld and glycerin heated to 100°. Pun- 

at 28 ® m Cther ^ f ° rm8 * 8 ° lid Tuass ' Tneitin 2 

Btc-ar -&o'-£n-Ote, 9. [Pref. stearo and Gr. 
xoviv (konis) ~ powder.] 

Chem. : Conerbe’s name for a yellow-brown 
pulverulent fat which he extracted from the 
brain. It is Insoluble In alcohol and ether, 
except in the presence of fixed oils, in which 
case it dissolves In ether. 

ste-ar-i-gl&’-odse, *• [Pref. stearo-, and 
Eng. glucose.) 

Chem.: CeFl4< C w”» 0 *' Glncic atearate. 
Formed when stearin snd anhydrous glucose 
are heated to 120° for fifty or sixty hours. It 
^ ne< ^ m I cr oscoplc granules, or as a 
white fusible mass, is neutral, and assumes 
with oil of vitriol & reddish colour, changing 
to violet and black. 

Ste ar-o ian rgt-In, s. [Pref. stearo-; Ear. 
laur(tn), and retin.) 

Chem. : Grosourdrs name for the solid fat 
which separates on standing at + 10° from 
the oil ohtalned by warm pressure from the 
pericarp of bay-berrics. It crystallizes io 
warty masses, but has not been further ex- 
amined. 
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fci^-ar-a-Iau'-rin, a. [Pref. atrnro-, aDd Eng. 
laurin.] 

Chen t. ; Grosourdi’s name for a fat, de- 
posited on standing at + 6* from the oil ob- 
tained by warm pressure from the shelled 
seeds of the bay-berry. It forms a yellowish 
white mass. 

atc-ar-dr-Ic. a. [Pref. stear -, and Eng. 
o l(e)ic.] Derived from oleic and elaidic acid. 

stearolic-acld, a. 

Chen. : C13II30O2 = CijH^CO-OH. Ob- 
tained by heating the dibromide of oleic and 
plaidic acids with an alcoholic solution of 
potash, it forms long, colourless prisms, in- 
soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
melts st 48* and volatilizes without decom- 
position. Its salts are mostly crystalline, 
those of the alkalis having the properties of 
soaps. 

fte-ar-one, sto’-ar ene, 1. [Eng. atear(ic) ; 

♦ one -ene.\ 

Chen.: C18H35O 'C17H35. The 5* 

stearic acid, produced by the dry distillation 
of calcic or plumbio stearate, the resulting 
product being finely pulverised, and then 
several times washed with ether. It forms 
delicate pearly laminae, slightlv soluble in 
boiling alcohol, nearly insoluble In cold ether, 
and melts at 87 '8*. 

ate ar-o-ph&n'-Io, a. [Eng. etcarophan(in); 
-ic. j Derived from stearophanin (q.v.). 
stearophanic-acld, «. 

Chan.: A kind of stearie-acid obtained from 
Cocculus indicus berries. It crystallizes in 
small needles, melting at 68°. 

• te-ar-5ph'-anln, a. [Pref. steam-, and 

Gr. <fxuvu) (phainS) = to appear.] 

Chan.: The fat of Cocculus indicus berries. 

It agrees with tristearin in nearly all ite pro- 
perties, but melts at 35-36°. 

»te - ar - 5p - tone, «. [Pref. stearo-, and 
Gr. ■*-n\v6s ( ptinoa ) = feathered ; hence, fleet- 
ing, volatile.] 

Chon. : Any of the more solid constituents 
of essential oils, which crystallize out in the 
cold. 

ite-ai a. [Pret stear-; Eng. 

«x(ai)y r, and suff. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining stearic acid and oxatyL 

stearoxylic-acld, «. 

Chrm. : C w HjB04=Ci7H,i0 a -Ca-0H. Ob- 
tained by the action of mtno acid on atearolio 
acid. It crystallizes in brilliant plates, in- 
tolnble In water, soluble in boiling alcohol, 
and melts at 80*. 

ate-ar-6^1, *. [Eng. $tearo(ne); -yl.] 

Chen.: CisHa*. The hypothetical radical 
of atearone, 

ate'-ar yl, «. [Eng. atear(ic); -yl.] 

Chan.: Ciall^G. The radical of stearic- 
acid. 

«ta-&t-, pref. [Steato-.] 

*te-at-ar'-gHl-ito, a. [Steabqillite.] 

Min. : A doubtful mineral species occurring 
In some porphyritic rocks near Ilmenau, 
Thuringia. 

Ite'-a-tlto, «. [Gr. oreap (sfsarXgenlt. trrtaros 
(stedtos) — tallow, hard fat. The steatitis of 
Pliny.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A term including all the massive and 
crystalliue-massive varieties of talc (q.v.). 

2. The same as Saponite (q.v.). 

•te-a-tlt'-fc, O. [Eng. steatite); ''W f er ’ 

taining to steatite or soapstone ; of the nature 
of or resembling soapstone. 

ste-a-t6~, ste-&t-, pref. [Gr. c rriop (stear), 
genit. arfaros (stmtos) = tallow, hard fat.] 
Fatty ; composed of or resembling fat. 

Ste-&t'-d-$ele, a. [Pref. steato-, and Gr. Ai) 
Qcelt)—* tumour.] 

Pathol : A tumour of the scrotum contain- 
ing fat ; scrotal hernia. 

ate-^-to'-ma, a. [Gr. <rrearn>M“ (steat&mo).'] 
Surg. : A wen, the contents of which re- 
♦emble guet. It may arise on any part of the 
body, and often grows to a large size. 


ste-a-t3m'-a-tous, a, 

nature of a steatoina. 


[Steatoma.] Of the 


ste-&t'-6-mys, *. [Pret steato-, and Gr. pvs 
(thus) = s mouse.] 

Zaol. : A genus of Murid®, sub-family Den- 
dromyinse, with two speciea from North snd 
South Africa. 

ste-a-top -y-ga, s. [Pref. steato -, and Or. 
Trvffi (puge) = the rump, the buttocks.] A 
great accumulation of fat in the buttocks of 
some Africans, especially of Hottentot women. 

s t6-a-top'-$r-gous, a. [Steatopyoa.] Per- 
taining or relating to etestopyga ; character- 
ized by steatopyga. 

Bte-at-or'-nis, a. [pref. stead-, and Gr. 3pm 
(ornis) = a bird. Named because the birds 
are extremely fat. Guacharo-oil*] 

Omith. : A genns of Capriinnlgid®, with a 
single species, Steatornis caripensis, sometimes 
made the type of a family Steatornlthidse. In 
many reapecta it resemblea the Goat-auckers, 
but differs from them in being a vegetable- 
feeder. Since Humboldt’s time, it has been 
found In Bogota [Guacharo] and in Trinidad. 

ste-^t-or-nith-I-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lot. 
steatornis, genit. ateatomith(is) l Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. enfT. -idee.] [Steatornis.] 

st6-a-t&-z6-3n, «. [Pref. steato -, and Gr. 
(zooa)= a living being, an animal.] 

Zool. : A synonym of Demodex (q.v.> 
Bteck-a’-do, s. [Stick adore.] 

* BtSd, *. [Stead.] 
st£d'-faat» a. [Steadfast.] 

St£d'-ing-erf, t. pi. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : A politico-religions sect which 
arose early in the thirteenth century in the 
district of Steding, now- called Oldenburg. 
They appear to have been a section of ths 
Albigensea, and a crusade was organized 
against them by Gerhard, Archbishop of 
Bremen. 

Btee, «. [A.S. stlgan = to monnt.] A ladder. 
(Pror.) 

Steed, * stede, s. [A.S. stlda = a stud-horse, 
s stallion (cf. atddmyre = a stud-mare), from 
etdd = a stud (q.v.) ; Irish stead = a steed ; 
Ger. state — a mars ; I cel. stedda = a mare ; 
stddhhestr = a stallion ; stddhmerr = a stud- 
mare, a brood-mare.] A horae, especially a 
spirited horae, or one for war or state. (Used 
chiefly in poetry or poetical prose.) 

" To •«« this wondrous 
winged *t«ed with inane of gold. 

Longfello w ; Pegasus in Pound. 

stock, eteik, v.t. [A.S. stician - to pierce, 
to stick (q.v.).] 

1. To pierce with a sharp-pointed Instru- 
ment ; to stitch or sew with a needle. (Scotch.) 
% To shut, to close, to fasten. 

"But now, hinny, that ye hue brought u« the brandy, 
and the mag with the het water . . . ye may tt*k the 
door/— Soott : Guy Jianncring, ch. xlvL 

stock, steik, a. [Steer, v .] The act of 
stitching with a needle ; a stitch. 

steel, $. & a. [A.S. stil, stile, style ; cogn. with 
Dot. ataal; IceL stdl; Dan. stool; Sw. stdl ; 
O. H. Ger. atahal ; Ger. ttoAL] 

A. Aa substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 

(2) A piece of such metal need for striking 
sparks from flint to ignite tinder or match. 

"The steel must be etrack In a proper manner, and 
with proper material*, before the latent spark can be 
elicited . - - Knox : Stsags, eea 70. 

(3) A round rod of steel, having longitndinel 
stria tlons, used for sharpening knives. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) A weapon, especially an offensive weapon, 
as a sword, a spear, or the like. 

“ Brave Macbeth with hie hrar dish’d steel ... 

C5arv'd out his passage. Shake tp. ; Macbeth, L 1. 

(2) Anything of extreme hardness ; hard- 
ness, sternness, rigour : as, a heart of steel 

(3) A narrow slip of steel used for stiffen- 
ing or expanding ladies* dreases. 

•* No steels are worn behind the knees ."— Daily Knot, 
Dec. 17, nw. 

(4) A mirror. (Cartwright : Lady Errant.) 


IL Technically : 

1. Chen., <2c. : A very remarkable and useful 
kind of metallic iron, intermediate between 
cast-iron and malleable iron, preyed t y im- 
bedding bars of malleable iron in powdered 
charcoal contained in a large rectangular cru- 
cible, snd exposing for many hours to a full red 
heat. The iron takes up from one to two per 
cent, of carbon, becoming harder, snd, at the 
same time, fusible, but with a certain diminu- 
tion of its malleability. The product of this 
operation has a blistered appearance— hence 
called blistered steel, but this ia obviated by 
welding a number of bars together. Bessemer 
steel is produced by forcing atmospheric air 
into melted cast iron. The colour of steel is 
grayish-whita ; sp. gr. 7*60-7*93. Its most 
remarkable property is that of becoming very 
hard when heated to redness and suddenly 
plunged into cold water. If re-heated, to red- 
ness, and left to cool gradually, it becomes m 
soft as ordinary iron. Between these two 
conditions any required degree of liardneaa 
may be attained. Hence, in the manufacture 
of steel articles, they are first forged into 
shape, then hardened, and, lastly, tempered 
by exposure to a proper degree of annealing 
hest, which is often judged of by the colour 
of the thin film of oxide which apj>ear8 on the 
surface. A temperature of 221*, indicated by 
a faint straw colour, is the most suitable 
temper for lancets and razors, 250*, indicated 
by a brownish tint, for scissors and penknives. 
For swords, watch-springs, and all articles 
requiring softness and elasticity, the steel 
must be heated to 289 -293*, or until the sur- 
face becomes deep blue. 

" Steele is eldsst brother of iron, extracted from the- 
game o&ro, differing from it not in kind, but degTee of 
purity, as beinsr the first ruuolog thereot It is more- 
hard and brittle (whiiest iron is softer and tougher^ 
useful for the making of English kolves, sithes. 
shears, Aa. but fine edges cannot be made thereof, a* 
lancets for letting of blood. Incision knives, razor*. 
Aa**— Fuller: Worthies ; Gloucestershire. 

2. Hist., Ac. : In the A.V. of the Bible, the 
word “ steel ” occurs in 2 Sam. xxii. 35 ; Psalm 
xviii. 34 ; Job. xx. 24 ; and Jer. xv. 12, but in 
all these places the R.V. substitutes the word. 

•» hrass.” The Greeks are said to have de- 
rived it, as early as ths Homeric age, from 
the Chalybes, and the name XaAv^ (dialups, 
was applied both to the people ana to the 
metal. The Celtlberiane were celebrated for 
their manufacture of steel in the first century, 
B.C. The process of hardening it by immer- 
sion in water was known In Western Europe 
In the eleventh or twelfth ceDtury. Then oil 
was substituted for water. Cast steel was 
first made at Attercliffe, near Sheffield, in 
1740. The Bessemer procesa for converting 
pig-iron into malleable iron, and it again into 
steel with small consumption of fuel, was 
flrat communicated to the British Association 
at Cheltenham in 1856. Siemens, in 1876, 
produced ateel direct from iron ore. > The 
greater durability of etesl now increasingly 
leads to ita being preferred to iron, for the 
construction both of ehipe and of rails. 

B. Aa adjective: 

1. Lit. : Made of steel. 

2 . Fig. : Resembling steel tn hardness 
hence, unfeeling, stern, rigorous. 

" Thy steel bosom." Shakesp. t Sonnet IS*. 

steel-bow, a. 

Scots Law : Steet-bnw goods consist of corn, 
cattle, straw, implements of husbandry, de- 
livered by the landlord to his tenant, bv 
means of which the tenant is enabled to stock 
and work the farm, and in consideration of 
which he becomes bound to return articles 
eqnsi ia value and quality at the expiration of 
the lease. The origin of the term ia uncertain. 
(Bell) 

Bteel-bronze, a. A very hard and tena- 
cious alloy, used as a substitute for steel. In 
the manufacture of cannon. Its composition 
varies but little from that of the usual gun- 
metal— 90 copper, 10 tin. 

steel -cap, «. A cap or head -piece of 
steel ; armour for the head. 

"H* hss placed ths steel-cap o’er hls long flowing. 
h«]r.* Scott • Jtotcebjf, v. 30. 

Bteel-clad, a. Clad In ateel or armour 
mailed. 

** No longer steel-clad warrior* rids 
Along thy wild and will owed ehore. 

Scott ' Lag 0 / the Last Minstrel, It. L 

• steel-clenched, a. Fastened or pro- 
tected with ateei. 

" By a steel-clenched postern .... 

7 Soott: Lag of the Last Minstrel, HL a. 
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• Steel digit, a. Steel-clad. 

“ And Steei-dight noble* wiped their *’a." 

Scott * Thomas the Rh ymer, pt 11 

steel-engraving, #. 

1. The art of engraving upon steel plates 
for the pnrpose of producing prints or im- 
pressions in ink upon paper and other eub- 
stances. 

2. The design engraved apon a steel-plate. 

3. The Impression or print taken from an 
engraved steel-plate. 

steel-furnace, s. A metallurgy furnsce 
In which ore Dr Iron is treated for the pro- 
duction or refining of ateeL 


steel-headed, * steel-head, * steel- 
hed, a. Having a head, tip, or top of steel. 

“The stedhed tpearea they strongly coach t, *nd met." 

Spenser: F. ILL, ix. 16. 

Steel-headed-ra il : 

Railway: A rail hsvlngan apper surface or 
tread of steel welded on to a body Df iron. 


steel-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, stern, 
rigorous. 

steel-master, t. A proprietor of steel- 
works. 

“ Iron-masters, steeUnastert, lmn ecmtmners, and 
export merchant*, from aUjporta of the kingdom, will 
be present in great lorce.-~Daily Telegraphy Sept 


steel-mill, «. 

I. Ord. Lang. : A mill with metallic grind- 
ing-surfaces, nanaUv of steel, hut sometimes 
of cast-iron, as being cheaper and sufficient 
for the purpose. 

*2. Mining: A steel- wheel revolving in 
contact with s flint, to make a light In a mine ; 
used before the invention of the safety-lamp. 

steel-ore, «. 

Min . : A name given to the siderite (q.v.) of 
Nassau, becanae of the iron it yielded being 
peculiarly adapted for conversion into steel. 

steel-pen, a A pen made of steel. [Pen 
(2XS..I.1. (3).] 
steel-plate, *. 

1. A piece of steel flattened or extended to 

v sn even surface, and of uniform thickness. 

* They are used as armour for the sides of war- 

* ships, and other purposes. 

2. A plate of polished steel, on which a de- 
sign is engraved for the purpose of transferring 
It to paper, &c., by impressing or printing. 

3. An impression or plate taken from an 
engraved steel-plate ; a steel engraving. 

steel-toys, s. pi. A manu factoring terra 
spplied to small articles such as corkscrews, 
buckles, and similar objects, when made of 
polished steel. Birmingham and Sheffield are 
the chief seats of their manufacture, which 
employs a large amount of capital and a con- 
siderable number of operatives. (Chambers.) 

steel-trap, s. A trap with steel jaws 
and a spring to catch wild animals. 

steel-wine, *. Wine in which steel filings 
have been placed for some time ; it Is used 
medicinally. 

steel-yard, s. [Steelyard.] 

Steel, v.L [A.S. sty lan; IceL stdla; Oer. 

Stahl#*.) 

L bit. : To poiot, overlay, or edge with steel 

** He h*d Id hie hand* • great glams sharps and wall 
Stef yd." — Berners : Froissart ; Crenycie, VoL L, eh- lix. 

IL Figuratively : 

I. To fortify as with steel; to make hard, 
stnbborn, ohdnrate, or nnfeeling ; to harden, 
to strengthen. 

“Tempered their headlong rage, thdreo ura y steeled.” 

: Den Roderick, Xlr. [Couch) 

% To cause to resemble steel, as In smooth- 
ness, polish, or other qualities. 

eteele'-ite, «. [After 3fr. J. Steele ; auff. 
-ite(ATf».>] 

Min. : An altered variety of mordenite (q.v.), 
occurring in spheres varying in size from one 
to two and a half inches iu diameter at Cape 
Spilt, Nova Scotia. 

Steel'-er, *. [Etym. doubtful] 

Shipwright . ; The foremost or aftermost 

f ilank In a strake, which is dropped short of 
he stern or stern-post of a vessel 

WteoT-i-nesa, t. [Eng. Steely; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being ateely; extreme 
hardness. 


Stedl'-Xng, pr. par . & *. [Stekl, e.] 

A. As jrr. par. (See the verb). 

B, As substantive: 


1. The process of welding a piece of steel 
on that part of a catting instrument which is 
to receive the edge. 

2. The process of covering a metal plate 
with ateel hy vdtaic electricity for the pur- 
pose of rendering it mors durable. It is ap- 
plied to stereotype and engraved copjier-plates. 


steellng-strake, s. 

Shipwright : A ateeler (q.v.). 


* ateel'-ft • stel-y, a. [Eng. sted; -y.J 

1. Literally: 

(1) Made of ateel ; consisting of steel. 

“ Steel through opposing pUte* the magnet draws. 
And steely stoma calls from dost and •trawa.” 

Crabbe : Parish Register. 

(2) Resembling theeurfr.ee of polished steel 

2. Fig. : Resembling steel in hardness; 
hard, Ann, atern, inflexible. 

“ O tough a»d stely hertea, o herte more herd than 
flynU or other •ton*.'— Fisher : Seven Psalms t, Ta 143. 
pt. U. 


steel'-yard, * stil-l-ard, * styl-i-arde, 

9* [Eng. steel t and yard.] 

Mech. : A balance Dr weighing- me chine con- 
sisting of a lever with unequal arms. It is of 
two kiads. The Roiuen balance is formed hy 
suspending tha article to be weighed from the 
end of the shorter arm, or placing it in a scale 
depending therefrom, and sliding a determi- 
nate weight along the longer one till en equili- 
brium is obtained. The longer arm is bo 
graduated that the figure opposite to which 
the weight reste indicates the weight cf the 
article at the extremity of the shorter arm. 
The second form is the Danish balance (q.v.). 

“ It Is usual with hutch w* and other tradeemeo to 
weigh la tha etuteru, commonly called the stiliards, 
ten or twenty pound* weight."— Boyle: Works, ML 431. 

Steelyard Company , StiUyard Company: 

Hist. : A company of German and Flemish 
merchants to whom Henry III. granted many 
valuable privileges in 1259. These were con- 
firmed by Edward L, and the company 
flourished till the reign of Edward VI., when 
tha Merchant Adventurers complained of 
them, and they were held to have forfeited 
their libertiee, and were expelled from England 
by Elizabeth in 1597. Their hall was called 
the Steelyard, according to some authorities, 
from the steel which thay imported, bat more 
probably from the king's steelyard erected on 
that spot (near what Is now Iron Wharf) to 
weigh the tonnage of all goods brought into 
London. (Thombury: Old dt New London , 
il 32-84.) 


Steen, stean, • steane, t. [A.S. sUxna.) A 

vessel of clay or stone. 

“ Upon • huge great e*rth-pot steane he *tood. 

From who** wide month there flowed forth the 
Borneo* flood." Sponsor : F. <}■. VII. rib 43. 


Steen, stean, v.t. [Stone, *.] To line with 
stone or brick, as a well, a cesspool, or the 
like ; to mend with atone, as a road. (Pro r.) 


eteen'-bok, e. [Steinbok.] 


Bteen'-Ing, stean -ing, s. [Steen, r.) 

Arch. : The brick or etone wall or linlog of 
s well or cesspool, the use of which is to pre- 
vent the irruption of the surrounding soil 

Steen'-klrk, e. [Steinktrk.] 

Steen -stru-pine, s. [After Steenstrup, who 
first found it ; saff. - ine (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in crystals and 
massive &t Kangerdluarsuk, Greenland, 
associated with lepidolite end ivgyrite. Hard- 
ness, 4-0; ap. gr. 3*38; colour, brown. 
Compos.: essentially a hydrous silicate of 
cerium, lanthanum, didymium, thoria, soda, 
alumina, and sesquioxide of iron. 

steep, • steepe, • step. * stepe, a, & a. 

[A.5S. stedp ss steep, high, lofty; O. Fris. stap 
= high ; IceL steypdhr = steep, rising high ; 
A.S. stepan = to erect, to exalt.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Ifaklng a large angle with the plane of 
the horizon ; ascending or descending with 
great inclination ; precipitous. 

* 2. Not easily accessible ; lofty, elevated, 
high. 

3. High-priced, dear. (Slang.) 

B. As subsL : A precipitous place ; a rock 


or liii] sloping with a large angle to the plane 
of the horizon ; a precipice. 


” Bo eagerly the fiend 

0‘er bog, or steep, through (trait, rough, deuae, or rar*^ 
With bead, baud*, wing*, or ieet. puraoes hi* way." 

Milton : P. L., IL 941 


•steep-down, a. Precipitoos. 

“ Wash me iu sUep^lawn gulfs of liquid fire.* 

Shakesp. .• Othello, r. % 


t steep-grass, steep-weed, steep- 
wort, #. 

Lot. : Pinguicula vulgaris. 


steep, •stepe, “stepyn, * steepe, v.L 

(IceL steypa = to meke to stoop, to pour out 
liqnids, to cast metals ; stupa = to stoop 
(q.v.): 8w. stopa as to cast (metals), to eteep, 
to sink ; Den. s tdbe = to cast (metals) ; stob =s 
the steeping of grain, steeped corn.] 

1. To soak In a liquid ; to macerate ; to dip 
and aoak In a liquid, to imbue ; to extract the 
essence by soaking. 

“A *op iu honey steep’d to charm the guard." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .£ntid vL *67. 

2. To wet, to make wet. 



" That nought »he did bnt wayle, and often steepe 
Her dainty couch with tearu. which cloeely *hc did 
w<yq>e.'’ Spetiser: F. IIL iL 38. 


3. To imbue thoroughly. 

“ With tongue in venom steeped.* 

Shake*?. : llamlet, il 1 

Steep, • steepe, a. [Steep, v.) 

I. Something steeped or ased in steeping; 
a fertilizing liquid in which seeds are steeped 
to quicken germination. 

* 2. The state of being steeped, soaked, or 
imbned. 


“ Strait, to the house *b* hasted; and «weet sleep* 
Pour'd on each wooer; which so laid iu steep* 
Their druwaie tempi**, that each brow did nod." 

Chapman : Homer: Odyssey il 

3. A rennet-bag. 


• Steep v.i. [Eng. steep, a. ; -en.] To be- 
come steep, or steeper. 

steep'-er, #. [Eng. steep, v . ; -er.) A vat in 
which the indigo-plant te soaked for macera- 
tion, previous to soaking In the beating-vat. 

steep'-i-n&w, t. [Eng. Sleepy; -ness.) The 
qaallty or state of being steepy or steep; 
steepness. 

“The e rage iue*s and steeptnen of place* op and 

down 1* a great advantage to the dweller *.'— Uotsell i 

Irut. for Travellers, p. 133. 

• steep -ing 0). *. (Etym. doabtful.l A 
counterfeit coiu current in the reign or Ed- 
ward I. They were manufactured abroad, 
and were of the value of one halfpenny. 

eteep'-fog (2), s. [Steep, v.) The watering 

or wetting of flax haulm, to facilitate the 
separation of the woody matter from the fibre. 

stee -pie, # ste pel, «. [ A.S. *t$pd — a lofty 
tower, from strap =■ lofty, high ; IceL stopull ; 
Low Ger. stipeu] [Steep, a.] A tower or 
turret of a church or other pnblic edifice, 
ending In a point, and generally intended to 
contain bells ; the superstructure above the 
tower of a church ; a spire, a lantern. 

“Tha whola country «u one great like, from which 

the cities, with their ramparts and steeples, rues like 

Ulxuda”— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. il 

steeple-busk, s. 

Lot. : Spircea tomentosa. [Hard-hack.] 

steeple chase, «. A kind of horse-race 
across country, in which ditches, hedges, 
fences, &c., have to be jumped. Tha name 
la derived from the fact that these races were 
originally run In a straight line across country 
from soma point to a conspicuous object 
generally a church steeple, which served 
the purpose of the modern winning-post 
The course Is now marked out by flags and 
stakes between which all the riders must 
pass. 

steeple-chaser, •. One who rides in 
steepla-chases ; a horse engaged in or trained 
for steeple-chases. 

eteeple-crown, s. A tall hat formerly 
worn hy women. (Hudibras Bedivivus.) 

steeple-engine, *. 

Stmm.-mg. : A form of marine engine, com- 
mon Dn American river-boats. It derives its 
names from the high erection on deck required 
for the guides to the connecting-rod, which 
work* above the crank -shaft 

• steeple-house, #. A contemptnoua 
name for a church. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft. 
Or, wore, w$l£ work, whd, s6n; mu to, cub, cure, unite, cur, rdlo, f&ll; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = ltw. 
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steeple Jack, s. A man who climbs 
■teeples and tall chimneys to effect email re- 
pairs, or to erect scaffolding. 

"A steeple Jack of Sheffield . . . met with » ehock- 
ing accident — James's Gasette. May 11, 1887. 

stee'-pled (le as §1), o. [Eng. steepl(e) ; ~td.] 
Furnished or edomed with, or as with steeples 
or towers ; towering up, high. 

** A steepled turbxut on her head ehe wore “ 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, ix. A 

•teep -ljf, culv. [Eng. steep, a. ; -ly.l In a 
steep manner ; with steepness, precipitously ; 
as, A. hill rises steeply up. 

steep'-ngss, * ateepo nosso, s. [Eng. 
steep, a. ; -»«$.] The quality or state of beiog 
steep ; precipitousness. 

“ Foret by the Ueepenesse at the dike.* 

Chapman : Earner ; Iliad xvi. 

♦ Steep -f, a. [Eng. steep, *• ; -it) Steep, 
precipitous. (Scoff ; Marmion, vi. 2.) 


steer (IX * stere (1), s. [A.S. stSor; cogn. 
with Dut. A Ger. stier =a bull ; Icel. etj6rr; 
Goth, stivr ; Lat, taurus; Gr. ravpos ( tauros ); 
Bus*, fur ; Ir. A Gael, tarbh ; Wei. tana.] A 
young male of the common ox, or ox kind ; a 
bullock. 

*’ Th9'dL*t*nt steer fonook the yoke." 

Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxxiii. 


* steer (2), stoire, * atero (2), s. [Dut 
stuur; Icel. atpri; Dan. styr ; G. H. Gar. 
etiura ; Ger. steuer.) [Steer (1), v.] A rudder, 
a helm. (Gower: C. A., ii.) 


Steer (1), * etere, v.t. & i. [A.S. st&omn, 
stgran ; cogn. with Dut. eturen ; loel. styra ; 

O. H. Ger. stiurjan , stiurun; Ger. steuem; 
Goth, stiurjan.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To direct and govern the course of, by 
the movement of a helm. 


“Two . . . steer the Teasel Alternately." — Anton : 
Voyages, hk. lii., ch. w. 


2. To controi, direct, or govern the course 
of ; to direct, to guide. 

" With con* extended far 1 sought 
To steer It close to Und." 


B. Intransitive: 


Wordsworth : Dog A Water Lily. 


L Literally: 

1. To direct and govern the com-se of a ship 
or other vessel in its course, by the movement 
of the helm. 


" We steered hy the soflnd of the hreakei*."— Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. L, eh. rlL 

2. To direct one's course at sea ; to sail, to 
take a course. 


“ Foot days I steered to eastward." 

Longfellow : Discoverer of Forth Cap*. 

3. To have a certain character as regards 
answering the helm ; to answer the helm : as, 
A ship steers welL 

II, Fig. : To condnct one** self ; to take or 
pursue a certain course. 


Steer (2), v.t. [Stir, v.) To stir, to molest, 
to meddle with. (Scoff ; Antiquary, ch. xxxiv.) 


Steer (3), v.t. [Steer (I), «.] To castrate. 
(Said of a ball.) 

” The mule calves are steered and eon verted to beef." 
—Daily Telegraph, Oct. 18, 1888. 


steer' age (age as Ig), * stecr'-Idgo, s. 
[Eng. steer (1), v. ; -age, -idge.) 

1, Ordinary Language : 

h Literally: 

(1) The act or practice of steering, or of 
directing aad governing the course of a vessel 
by the movements of the helm. 

(2) A part of a ship forward of the chief 
cabin, from which it is separated by a bulk- 
bead or partition. In passenger ships it is 
allotted to the inferior class of passengers, 
theace called steerage passengers ; aad in 
merchant ships it it occupied by the petty 
officers and crew, 

* (3) The part of a Bhip where the steeramau 
atands ; the stern. 

“I *m moth *urpri«sd, aad ran Into the steeridge 
to look on tho oomp&aa Dumpier : Voyages (xu. lass). 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The act or power of directing, guiding, 
or governing anythiag in Its course ; direction, 
guidance, regulation. 

“ H« that hath tb« steerage of my ooutbc." 

Shakes p. ; Romeo A Juliet, 1. i 

(2) That by which a course is directed. 

“ Here he hang ©a high. 

The steerage ot hi* wing*, aad cat the iky." 

Dryden. \Todd.) 


II. Naut: The effect of a helm on a ship; the 
peculiar manner in which an individual ship 
is affected by the helm. 

etccrage-way, s. 

Naut. : Motion of a vessel sufficient to 
enable her to feel the effect of the rudder. 

" Wa were not going more thxn a knot through the 
water . . . barely enough to give aa stesrageaeay."— 
CasselTs Saturday Journal, Sept, 19, 1885, p. 8ul. 

stecr'-er, e. [Eng. steer (I), v. ; - er.) 

1. One who steers ; a eteersmaa, a guide. 

k “ There * not a better steerer In the realm." 

Swift : Epistle to Lord J. Carteret. 

* 2. The rod and wheei (the latter usually 

small) which guide or turn a tricycle. When 
placed before the body of the machine it is 
known as a front-steerer, when behind as a 
rear-steerer. 

Bteer'-Ing’, pr. par. or a. [Steer (1), v.] 
steering-apparatus, s. 

Navt* : Any contrivance in aid of the steers- 
man, being interposed between the tiller or 
tiller-wheel aad the rudder-head. 

steering-sail, s. A sail set to assist in 
steering a ship. 

steering-wheel, s. 

Naut. : Awheel by whioh a rudder is turned 
through the medium of a tiller-rope winding 
on the axis of the wheel. 

* steer'-l&ss, * stere-les, * eter-les, a. 

[Eng. steer (2), s. ; -less.) Without a rudder or 
helm, (Chaucer : C. I ., 4,859.) 

* steor'-ling, i. [Eng. steer (1), a. ; dimin. suff. 
•ling.) A young steer or bnllock. 

“ While 1 with grateful oare ooe steerling leed.” 
Francis ' Horace; Ode* iv. % 

steer^-man, * ster-ys-man, * sttres - 
man, s. [Eng. steer (2), v., aad man.) Ooe 
who steers ; the helmsman of a ship or boat. 

M The Cambridge steersman commenced to bore hie 
opponent nut ward*."— Field, April 4, 1885. 

Steor^' -man-ship, $. [Eng. steersman ; ship ) 
Skill as a steersman. 

“They praieed my steersmanship.” — Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. is. 

■ steers -mate, s. [Eng. steer (I), v., and 
mate.) A steersman. 

St©6r'-$r, e. [Eng. steer ( 2X v. ; -y.) Bustle, stir, 
quandary. (Scotch.) (Scott : Antiquary, ch. ix.) 

stoovo, a. & s. [Prob. allied to stiff (q.Y .) ; cf. 
Dot. stevig = firm.J 

A* As adj. : Stiff, strong, durable. (Scotch.) 

** Bat; then there ’e parte that look the stoever and 
etnmger."— Soort / Antiquary, ch. xxviii. 

B. As substantive : 

Nautical : 

1. The upward slope of an outboard spar, 
as the bow-sprit, cathead, Ac. 

2. A long, heavy spar, with a place to fix a 
block at one end, used in stowing certain kinds 
of cargo, which need to be driven ia close. 

eta eve, v.t. A <. [Steeve, a.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To give s certain aogle of elevation to, 
as to a bowsprit. 

2. To stow, as baies in a hold, by means of 
a jack-screw. 

B. Intrans. : To project from the hows at 
an angle, instead of horizontally ; said of a 
bowsprit. (So called when the lower end is 
fixed firmiy, or stiffly and immovably in tlie 
vessel, a horizontal bowsprit being movable.) 

Steeve -1^, adv. [Eng. steeve, a. ; -ly.) Firmly, 
stoutly. (Scotch.) 

steev'-Jng, s. [Steeve, v.) 

Nautical : 

(1) The angle of a bowsprit with the horizon ; 
formerly 70° to 80*, now much less. 

(2) Stowing bales in a hold by means of a 
jack-screw. 


steg-am-og'-ra-ph^, a. (Gr. <rreyav6* (steg- 
anos) — covered, secret, and ypcw>« ( grapho ) = 
to write ; Fr. steganogmphie.] The art of 
aecret writing; the art of writing in cipher, 
or in characters intelligible only to those who 
have the key ; cryptography. 


Such occult notes steganography, polygraph y. or 
magnetic*.! telling of their miude. — Burton : Anat. of 
Milan., p. 60S. 


tet^g an-oph-thai'-ma-ta, e. pi. [Mod. 

Lat., from Gr.. « rrcyavis (steganos) — covered, 
and lx}>$a\}A6s (ophlhalmos) = the eye.) 

Zool: A group of organisms which, with the 
Gymnophthalmat* (q.v.), made op the old 
eub-class Acaleph® (q.v.). [Steganophthal- 

MATE-MEDC8JS.] 

t steg-an-oph-th&r-mate, t steg-an- 
6ph - tbS.1'- moua, o. [Steqanophthal- 
mata. ] Having the eyes covered or protected. 

• stoganophthalmato-medusse, s.pl 

ZooL : The Steganophthalinata, now merged 
In Lucernarids. They consist of the genus 
Pelagia, the free generative zooida of most of 
the Pelagidae, aad those of the Rhizostomidee. 

Bt^g'-an-o-pod, e . [Steoakopoues.] 

Omith. : Any Individual of the Steganopodea 
(q.V.). 

St^g-an-^p'-i-do^l, S. pi. [Gr. <rrryar4iro8e* 

(steganopodes) = web-footed animala, & term 
employ ad by Aristotle.) 

Omith, : An order of birds, easily recognis- 
able by the feet, all the toes being united by 
a web, which joins the hiad toe, as well as th* 
three front ones. It inclades three families — 
Fregatidae, Pliaetbon tides, and Pelecanidse. 

st^g-no'-sls, s. [Gr.) Constipation. 

BtSg-nSt'-IC, a. A *. [Gr. trreytmrtKos (steg- 
notikos); Fr. etegnotique.) 

A. As adj. : Tending to constipate or render 
costive, or to diminish excretions and dis- 
charges generally 

B. As subst, : A medicine which tends to- 
increase constipation or costiveness, or which 
diminishes excretions and discharges generally. 

8t Cg-6-, pref. [Gr. <rrevTj (stegf) = a roof, a 
covering.) Covered, defended, protected. 


t eteg o-car'-pl, s. pi. [Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
aapn-fc (karpos)= fruit.) 

Lot. : Mosses having tlie theca covered by a 
calyptra, and opening by throwing off an 
operculum. The same as Bbyac&s (q.v.). 

ateg'-o-ddn, a. [Gr. <rr« yi» (siege) = a roof, a 
covering; auff. -odon.) 

PalasonL: A sub-genus of JHephas (q.v.). 
with three or perhaps four species of extiact 
fonns from the Indian Tertiaries. These were 
collectively named by Clift Mastodon elephant- 
o’ides, and constitute the intermediate group 
of the Proboscidea, from which the other 
species diverge, through their deotal charac- 
ters, on the one side into the Mastodons, and 
on the other into the typical Elephants, Steg - 
odon insignis abounded la the Sivalik Hills. 
(Falconer: Palasont. Mem., ii. 9.) 


StSg-fiph'-tl-us, s. [Pref. stego-, and Gr. 
(philo) = to love.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Silnridae (q.v.). Body 
narrow, cylindrical, and elongate, a small bar- 
bel at each maxillary; short, stiff apines in 
operculum and interoperculum. Stegophilus 
and the closely-allied genus Vandellia consti- 
tute the group Branchicol®. They are from 
South America, and live parasitically in the 
gill-cavities of larger fishes. 

8t€g-o-sau'-rf-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, from 

stegosaurus (q.v.).J 

Palceont. : An order of Cope’a aub-elaas 
Dinosauria, with two families, Scelidosauridae 
and Stegosauridse. Feet plantigrade, with 
five digits, ungulate ; fore-limbs very small, 
locomotion mainly on hind limbs ; vertebrae 
and limb-bones aolid ; a bony dermal armour; 
herhivoroas. 


eteg, * eteyg, * etegg, e. [Icel. steggr — the 
male of various animals.) [Stao,s.) A gander. 
(Prov.) 

" Item. vj. gee* with one sUgg.”— Intent, of Thomas 
Robinson, qf Appleby (16«). 

* stcg-aji-og'-ra-phist, s. [Eng. stegano- 
*«<•) Gne who practises or is 
skilled in steganography. 


St2g-6-sau'-rI-d£e, a. pi [Mod. Lat, stego. 
saur(us); Lat fern. pL adj. euff. -idee.) 

Palceont. : A fhmily of Stegosauri* (q.v.) ; 
vertebrae biconcave; ischia directed back- 
wards, with the sides meeting in the median 
liDe ; astragalus coalesced with tibia, meta- 
tarsals short Genera ; Stegosaurus, aome 
thirty feet long, well armed with enormous 


boil, b 6 $; ptflt, J<ffrl; cat, 50 II, chorus, 9 W 11 , bough; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^plst. -ihg, 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -si on = shun ; -flon, -$ion — zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bgl* d©JL 
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stegosaurus— stellionate 


bucklers, some of which were spinous, from 
the Jurassic beds of -the Rocky 31 oun tains ; 
Diracodon, and Amosaurus. 

Steg-£-sau'-rus, a [Pret stego-, and Gr. 
travpo* ( sauros ) = a lizard.) [Steoosaurid .*.] 

Bteg-Ss'-to-ma, i. [Preh stego-, and Gr. 
cro*ia (stoma) == the month.) 

Ichthy. : A genns of Selachoidel, with one 
Species. Stigostoma tigrinum, the Tiger Shark 
<q.v.), from the Indian Ocean. Tail, with 
caudal fin, measuring one-half the total length ; 
eyes very small ; teeth small, trilobed, in 
many series, occupying a transverse flat patch 
in both jaws. 

♦ stein, v.L [Steen, r.) 

Stein-bok, steen-bok, a [Dnt. stein, steen 
= a stone, and bok, hoc = a goat.) 

Zoology: 

1. Ant Hope tragulus, from the stony plains 
and mountains of South Africa; rather more 
than three feet long, and about twenty Inches 
high at the shoulder ; red brown above, white 
below; tail rudimentary, ears large; horua 
straight, abont four inches long in the male, 
absent in female ; no false hoofs. 

2. The ibex (q.v.). 

stein -heU-ite, *. [After Mr. Steinheil ; suit 
-ite (Mia.).] 

Mia. ; The same as Iolitk (q.r.>. 
stein'-lng, c. [Steentno.J 



Stein-kirk, Steen -kirk, a [See det) A 
name brought into fashion, after the battle of 
Steinkirk (1692), for several articles, especially 
of dress, as wigs, 
buckles, powder, 

Ac., and especially 
large, elaborately 
ornamented neck* 
ties of lace. 


8TEIXK1RK. 


Stein man-mte, a [After the German 
chemist, Steinmsnn ; snff. -ite (3/ia-X] 

Min. ; An impure galena containing arsenic 
and zinc. 


Ste'-la, ste'-le, a [Gr. (stele) = a post, 
a pillar.) 

L Arch. : A small column without base or 
capital, serving as a monument, milestone, or 
the like. 

2, Archceol : A sepulchral slab or colnmn, 
which in ancient times answered the purpose 
of a gravestone. 

Stele, a [Stale (2), a) A handle. (Pror.) 

Bte'-l 6-chl te, a [Gr. <rreA<x°s (stilechos) = 
the crown of the root from which the stem 
springs. ) A fine kind of storex. 

* ste -lene, a. [Stela.] Resembling or used 
a* a stela ; columnar. 

Btel gld-^p'-ter-jhc, a [Gr. <rreAy*V (stilgis), 
genit. <rr«Aytfo* (stilgidos) — a scraper, and 
jrrepv£ (ptirux) = a wing.) 

Omith. : A genus of Psalidoprocnin*, with 
five species, ranging from La Plata to the 
United States. 

jrtel'-is, a [Lat., from Gr. trrtx£$ f stela) — a 
kind of mistletoe.) 

Bot.: A genns of Flenrothallid*. Known 
species, about 130. Orchids, most of them 
small, with solitary leaves, and spikes or 
racemes of minute green, yellow, or purple 
flowers. From South and Central America. 


*t£ll(l).A [Allied to statf(q.T.).] [Stell, r.) 
A sort of fenced-in inclosure for cattle or 
aheep. (Pror.) 

“ Th* neighbour!) •( tUOs and walla failed t« show 
a sincla hewo *ton Oct. 17, ISSi. 


8 tell (2X a [Still, a] A still. (Scotch.) 

“ Thae curat bom-l«cbe» o' th‘ Exciae, 

Wh* mak the Whiaky StcU* tbeir price. - 

Burnt : Scotch Drink. 

St£ll, r . U [Dnt. & Ger. stellen = to set, to place.) 
To fix, to set ; to place in a permanent manner ; 
to place against a fixed support 

“ To find a place where all distreaa la tUTlcd." 

Zkakap . : Rap* qf Lucrcct, 1,444. 

Stcl’-la, a [Lat = a star.) 

Surg. : A star-shaped bandage crossed like 
the letter X, applied to the ahonlder in cases 
Df fracture of the clavicle or scapula, or dis- 
location of the humerus. 

Stel -lar, a. [Lat steUaris , from stella = a star.) 

1. Of or pertaining to stars ; astral. 

“ There waa oo sign whaterer of a stellar nucleus.'— 
DaOf Telegraph. Sept. 8. 1334. 

* 2. Starry ; full of or set with stars : as, 
the stellar regions. 

stellar -indicator, a An Instrument for 
enabling an observer to recognize the different 
stars and point out their positions in the 
heavens. 

steT-lar'-l-a, i. [Mod. Lat, from Lat std- 
laris = pertainiog to a star. So named be- 
cause the corolla is stellate.) 

Bot. : Stitchwort; agennsof Alsineae. Herbs, 
often glabrous, with the flowers in dichoto- 
mous cymes ; sepals five ; petals five, deeply 
cloven ; stamens ten ; styles three ; capsules 
opening with six valves, many seeded. Known 
apeciea, 70, from temperate or cold climates. 
'Die Stellaria are frequently known under the 
popular name of Stitchwort They are small 
herbs, in moist, shady places. Stellaria media 
is the Common Chickweed, found as a weed In 
every situation north of Mexico. The seeds are 
eaten by poultry and hirds. There are in all 
eight specie* in the United States. S. longifolia, 
a northern specie* extending to the Arctic 
circle, has an Dpen cyme of attractive white 
flowers. S. Hclostea, an European species, bears 
large white flowers, and is cultivated. 

• stellar-^, a. [Eng. stellar; -*.) Stellar, 
astral. 

•* An infinite Infinity of *uebgToop*of weHaryortA - 

—Stukmtf : Palm#. Sacra, p. 43. 

Stel la tie, a. pi. [Fern. pL of Lat. stdlatus = 
set with stare, starry.) 

Bot . : The forty-fourth order in Linnaeus's 
Natural System. Genera Galium, Hedyotis, 
Spigelia, Comus (?), Co flea, Ac. Retained, 
in a restricted sense, by Ray, Decandolle, 
Hooker, Ac., as a synonym of Galiace® (q.v.), 

Stel -late, stel'-lat-£d, <* & «• [Eat std- 
latus, pa. par. of steZZo = to set with stare; 
stella = a star.) 

A. As adjective (Of both forms): 

L OnL Lang. : Resembling a star ; radiated. 
M A more conspicuous star thao 1 hare seen in ter. 
oral stellate rogul uses . Bogle : Worts, L »&. 

2. Bot. : Divided Into segments, radiating 
from a common centre. 

B. As substantive (of the form stellate) : 

Bot. : (PI): The Galiaceae (q.v). 
stellate-bristle or hair, a 

Bot. ( PI ) : Bristles or hairs growing In tufts 
from the surface, and diverging a little from 
their centre, as in the mallows. 

stellate-flower, a 

Bot. : A radiate flower, 
stellate-leaves, s. pL 
BoL : Leaves in a whorl, verticiltate leaves, 
stellate-ligament, a 
A not. : The anterior cnsto-central ligament 
of the ribs. Called also the Radiated ligament. 

stellated-bandage, a [Stella.] 

# stella'-tlon, a [Stellate.] Radiation of 
light, as from a star. 

8tel-la-t^-, pnf. [Stellate.] Radiating, 
stellate. 

stellato-pilose, a. 

BoL : Having hairs arranged in a stellate 
manner. 

‘ Stalled, cl [Lat stdla — n star.) Starry, 

stellated. 

*• The stetlcd fire*. - Bhaketp. : L**tr, IIL 7. 

% By some explained as fixed, from still — 
to fix. 


stel-ler, a [Georg Wilhelm Steller (1709*. 
1745), a German physician, naturalist and 
traveller, for many years in the Russian ser- 
vice.) (See compounds.) 

Steller’s hlne-Jay, a 
Ornith. : CyanociUa stiUeri. 

Steller’s rhytina, a [Rhytina.) 
Steller’s sea-lion, a [Sea-lion.] 

stel'-ler-id, Stel ler'-I dan, $. [Steller* 
idea.) Any individual of the Stellerida, Stel- 
lerides, or Stelleridea (q.v.> 

stel-ler'-i-da, stel-ler'-l-de^ a pi. [Stel 
leridea.) 

stcl-ler'-I-dan, a [Steller id.) 

stel-lcr-ld -e-a, a pL [Formed from Lat 
stella = & star.) 

ZooL : A term introduced by Lamarck for a 
section of Echinodermata, equivalent to the 
Linnaean genus Asterias. It was afterwards 
nsed by Blalnville, Pictet, and others, in 
almost the same sense. The names Stellerida 
and Stellerides occur in a similar sense. 

• stel'-ler-Ine, a [Stellerus.] 

ZooL : An old name for any individual of 
the genus Rhytina (q.v.). 

• stel’-ler- its, a [Mod. Lat, from Stiller 

Zool. : Cuvier’s name for the genus Rhytini- 
(q.v.). 

stel-llf'-cr-ous, a. [Lat stella star 
ftro— to bear, to prod nee, and Eng. adj. snff 
•cua] Having or abounding with stars, o» 
anything resembling stare. 

stel -U-form, a. [Lat stiUa = a star, anc 
forma = form.) Formed )ike a star ; stellate, 
radiated. 

• 8tST-li-fy, r.f. [Lat steUa = a star; Eng 
snff. -fy . ] To make or turn into a star ; hence . 
to make glorious ; to glorify. 

" Chtorii, la • geoenU cooocll ef tte* Gods, w*j pro 
elAimed godd«*i of th« Bower* ; *nd «u to be ttelliJU* 
on earth. —Ben J<m*>n : Ckloridia. 

• stell'-ing, «. [Stallinq.] Sheds for cattle 

Stcl'-li-d, A [Lat = Lacerta gecko (Linn.) 
from ita star-like spots ; stella ~ a star.) 

Zool. : A genus of Agamidse, having the tail 
ringed with spinous scales. There are fivs 
species, ranging from Greece and the Caucasus 
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to Arabia, the Himalayas, and Central India. 
The illustration la from a specimen in the 
British Museum of Natural History, Sonth 
Kensington. 

t stSl'-U-on, t. [Stellio.) 

ZooL : Star-lizard, a popular name for any 
species of the genus Stellio (q.v.). 


* stel'-ll-on-ate, i. [Lat stellionatus, from 
stellio = O) a lizard, (2) a crafty or deceitful 
person ; Fr. stellionat.) 

Scots <t Roman Law : A kind of crime which 
is committed in law by a deceitfhl selling of a 
thing otherwise than It really la ; a terra naed 
to denote all anch crimes, in which fraud is an 
element, as have no special names to dis- 
tinguish them, and are not defined by any 
written law, as when one sells the same thing 
to two purchasers, when a debtor pledges t# 
his creditors that which does not belong to 
him, Ac. 

"Tba court of *Ur-ch&mber i* compounded of good 
element*, for It con*i*teth of fonre kioda of per»on*. 
counsellor*, pee re*, prelate*, and chief c-Jndge*. It 
diseemeth al*o principally of foore kind* of c»n*e* 5— 
force*. fnodA crime* r*rioo* of tURimat*. *nd th* 
inchr^tiou* or middle act* toward* crime* capital ^or 
hainona, not actually committed or perpetrated. — 
Bacon : Benry YU., p. 44. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 

*r. wore, wqII, work, who, s^n ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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st£lT-ite, f. [Lat stdl(a) - a star ; suff. -its 
(J/in.).] 

Min. : The a&me as Pectolite (q.v.). 


stel lu lar, a, CLat. stcllula, dlmin. from 
Stella ==a*star.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Haring the appearance of 
little stars. 

2. Nat. Science: Small and radiated, like 
stars, as some corals, or the markings on the 
corals themselves. 

st^l'-lu late, a. [Lat stellula = & little star.] 
Resembling little stars. 

* ste - ltf g* -ra- phy, s. [Gr. <mjAoypo£ia 
(stelograp A w )/fro in <rn}Aij (stele) = a pillar, and 
YP<x4>*> ( grapho ) = to write. ] The art or practice 
of writing or Inscribing characters on pillars. 

“Thi* pillar thus engraved rave probably ths origin 
to the invention ol stoiogra phy. "Stackhouse : But. 
BiM*. 


stSm, * stam, * stemme, a. (A.S. stafn, 
stefn, stemn — (1) a stem of a tree, (2) the stem 
or prow of a vessel, (3) a stem or race o 
people ; sUfna, stce/na = the stem or prow of a 
vessel, from sta r/= a staff (q.v.); cogn. with 
Dut. stam = a trunk, stem, stock ; steven = a 
prow ; IceL sta/n, stamn, stefni, stemni = the 
stem of a vessel ; stofn, stomn = the stem of a 
tree; Dan. ttamme= the trank of a tree ; 
stcnm s= the stem of a vessel ; 8w. stam = 
trunk; stdf— prow ; framstam — the fore- 
stem, the prow ; Ger. stamm — a trunk ; Steven 
(or p order sieve n) = the stem.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. L 

“ Shri rail'd herbs on withering stems decay * 

Dryden: Virgil; Georgia i. 117. 

(2) The peduncle of the fructification or the 
pedicel of a flower ; the petiole or leaf-stem ; 
that which supports the flower or the fruit of 
a plant. 

“ Two lovely berriw moulded on 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Bight's Dream, liL 1. 

(3) Anything resembling a stem or stalk : 
as, the stem or tobe of a tobacco-pipe, a ther- 
mometer, or the like. 

(4) In the same sense as IL fl. 

“ Armed the stemme and beake-heed of the ahlp 
with sharpe tinea and pike* ol brass’'— .T. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. rit. ch. ItL 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) The stock of a family ; a race or genera- 
tion of progenitors. 

-Whosoever will undertake the Imperial diadem, 
most have of hie own wherewith to rapport it ; which 
is one of the reasons that it bath continued these two 
ages and more in that stem, now so much spoken oL" 
—Bowel: Vocal rarest, 

(2) A branch ; a branch of a family. 

“This is a stem 

Of thet victorious stock." _ ,, , 

Bhakeep. : Benrg K. iL 4. 

ft) An advanced or leading position ; a look- 
ont 

I L Technically : 

L Bot. : The ascending axis cf a plant. It 
seeks the light, strives to expose itself to the 
air, and expands itself to the utmost extent 
of its nature to the solar rays. With regard 
to direction, it msv be erect, pendulous, nod- 
ding, decnmbent, flexuose, creeping, or climb- 
ing. It ia generally cylindrical ; but may be 
triangular, as In Carex ; square, as in the Labi- 
at® ; two-edged, as in some Cacti ; filiform, as 
in flax ; or leaf-like, as in Rnscus. It consists 
of hnndlea of vascular and woody tisane em- 
bedded in various ways in cellular substance, 
the whole being enclosed with an epidermis. 
Stems may be aerial or under ground. The 
most highly developed form of the former is 
the trunk of a tree, the next is thst of a shrob. 
There are also herbaceous stems. Sometimes 
a plant appears stemless ; only, however, be- 
cause the stem Is short enough to be over- 
looked. In duration, s stem may be annual, 
biennial, nr perenuiaL In structure it msy be 
exogenous, endogenous, or acrogenous (q.v.). 
Aenal sterna generally branch, and bear leaves, 
flowers, and fruit An underground stem ia 
often mistaken for a root, but differs in its 
capacity of bearing leaves. [Rhizome.] 

2. AfeeA : The projecting-rod which guides 
a valve in ita reciprocations. 

3. Mining : A day’s work. 

4. Music: The line attached to the head of 
• note. All notes used in modern mnsic 
but the semibreve, or whole-note, have sterna ; 
quavers and their subdivisions bave stems 


and hooks. In writing a 14 single part” for a 
voice or instrument, it la usual to turn the 
stems of notes lying below the middle line 
of the stave upwards, of notes lying above 
the middle line downwards. Notes on the 
middle line have their stems up or down as 
seems best. In a “short score/' as for four 
parts, the steins of the higher part in each stave 
are turned up, those of the lower part down. 

5. OmifA ; The main stalk of the feather, 
bearing all the other external parts, and 
usually resembling a greatly elongated cone. 
At the lower part, which is inserted in the 
akin, it is cylindrical, hollow, and transparent ; 
higher np, It is filled with a cellular pith. The 
parenchymatous portion of the atem ia called 
the shaft, and it la from the flattened sides of 
this that the barbs issue. (Nitzsch : Pterylo - 
graphy, sect L, ch. L) 

a SAipbuiM. ; The upright piece of timber 
or bar of iron at the fore end of a vessel, to 
which the forward ends of the stakes are 
united. With wooden stems, the lower end 
is scarfed into tbs keel. The npper end sup- 
ports the bowsprit, and in the obtuse angle is 
the figure-head. The advanced edge of the 
stem is the ent-water. It is usually marked 
with a scale of feet, showing the perpendicular 
height above the keel, so as to mark the 
draught of water at the fore-part. Called also 
stern-post 

7. Vehicles : The bar to which the bow of a 
falling hood ia hinged. 


stem-clasping, a. 

Bot. : Embracing the stem with its base ; 
amplexicaul, as a leaf or petiole. 


stem-head, S. The top of the stern-post 
(q.v.). 


- A raff trysail and a stayiaU tacked to the stem- 
head gives me sufficient sail -area for eroiainf.-— Field. 
Jan. so, ISM. 


stem-knee, «. 

Shipbuild. : A knee uniting the stem with 
the keel. 


stem-leaf; a. 

Bot. : A leaf growing from the stem. 

stem-muscle, *. 

BioL : A name sometimes given to a con- 
tractile fibre in the pedicle of Vorticeila(q.v.). 


stem-piece, s. 

Shipbuild. : An independent piece (q.v.). 
stem-post, s. (Stem, II. 6.] 


Compar. AnaL : The same as Ocxixi, 1. 
[Compounds yes.] 

stem -ma- top- ter,- Is, ». [Gr. 

(stemma)’ genit. (stemmatos) = a gar- 

land, and wrepi's (pteris) = a kind of fern, so 
named from the form of the markings on its 
surface.] 

Palceobot. : Probably the external aspect of 
the tree-ferns of which ths internal one is 
Psaronins (q.v.). It is of considerable size, 
and occurs in the Devonian and Carboniferous 
rocks. It is not accepted as a genuine genua. 

* ste m-mAt -6-pas, i. [Gr. trre>na (stemma), 
genit art photos ( stemmatos ) = a wreath, a 
garland, and (ops) — the countenance.] 

Zool. : Covier’s name for the Hooded Seal, 
to which he gave generic distinction as Stem- 
matoprus cristatus (=. Phoca t ristata = CysUh 
phora crisiata). 

* stemme, v. A a (Stem, v. & a] 

8t£m'-mer, s. [Eng. stem, v. ; -er.] 

Mining : A piece nf iron with which clay 1» 
rammed into the blasting holes to make them 
water-tight 

st^m'-mlng, a (Stem, ».] 

Mining: The stuff beaten down upon a 
charge of powder. 

ste-m&-m'-tls, a [Gr. arqpuev (stendn) — 
warp, spnn thread.] 

Bot.: A genus nf Myxogastmus Fnngala. 
Small, stamen-shaped plants, separate nr fasci- 
culate, growing oil rotten wood. Stemonitii 
fusca is abundant in hothouses. 

St£m'-ple, a [Perhaps a nasalized dimin 
from step , a] 

Mining: One of ths cross-bars of wood 
placed in the shaft of a mine and serving the 
purpose of steps. 

“ Th* twit vers* piece* ot wood tor this purpose 
they call Stemplsef—Rees : Cgdapmdim. 

stem'-s6n, a. [Stem, a] 

Shipbuild. : A knee-piece whose horizontal 
arm is scarfed to the keelson and vertical arm 
fayed into the throats of the transoms. 

"Sternum sad keel ton rad •teraton-koee.'* 

Longfellow : Building of the Ship. 

aten-, prtf. [Sten'o-.] 

St£n, r.i. [An abhrev. of stend (q.v.).] To 
leap, to spring ; to rear as a horse. (ScoteA) 


stem-winder, a A watch having a 
stem or pendant which may be thrown into 
engagement with a winding wheel, so as to 
wind np the spring without the intervention 
of a key ; a keyless watch. 

stem, * stemme, v.t. k i. [Eng. stem = a 
trank of a tree, as a trunk thrown into a river 
stems or checks its current ; IceL stemma = to 
dam up ; Dan. stemme = to stem ; Ger. stemmen 
ZZ to fell trees, to dam np water.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To dam np ; to check or stop, as a stream 
or moving force. 

“ Not beinc *ble to stem th* torrent which he hu 
allowed to buret Sept, t, 1SSA 

2. To make way or progress against, as a 
tide or carreot ; to make way or press forward 
through. (Mallet : Amyntor & Theodora , L) 

3. To dash against with the stem ; to strike 
or cut with the stem : as. The vessels stemmed 
each other. 

* 4. To steer. 

“ K« U th* muter of true oour»g* thet *11 the tlm* 
sedately stems the ship."— ComWiuj A’ epos in English 

(ins). (Dedic.) 

*B. Intrant. : To make way In opposition 
to some obstacle or obstruction, as a tide, a 
current, the wind, or the like, 

“They on the trmdlnf flood. . . . 

Ply, stemming ni«bUy towerfthe^^ ^ 

* steme, v. [Steam, *. & r.] 

stem-less, a. [Eng. stem; -&».] Having 
no atem ; having tha stem so little developed 
as to appear to be wanting ; a caulescent. 

* stem'-let, t. [Eng. stem, s. ; dimin. suff. 
-leL] A little or yonng stem. 

stem’-ma-ta, s. pL [PI. of Gr. trnppa. 
(stemma) = a garland. So called because they 
are often arranged in a circular form on the 
top of the head.] 


St&l, s. 

(Scotch.). 


(Stek, *.] A long step, a leap. 


Or fn*mlnir atr*ng, wT hasty stent." 

Bums: Elegy on CapC M. Henderson. 


st^n An-thi-iim, a [Pref. sten-, and Gr. 
avQos (anthos) — a flower.] 

Bot. : A genus of Veratrese, closely akin to 
Veratrum. Segments of the )«riauth united 
at the base, and adhering to the ovary. SUn 
anihium frigidum, called in Mexico Savoeja, 
has a rod-like stem, grassy leaves, and a long 
terminal paDicle of flowers. It is poisonous, 
stupefying animals which eat ik 


8 ten-sis’ -ter, a. [Pref. sten-, and Gr. *<rrig 
(aster) = a star (q.v.>] 

Zool. : A synonym of Urasterella (q.v.). 


stench, * stenche, • stinch, • stlnche, *. 

[A.S. stenc, from stanc, p*. t. of stincan = to 
8tiuk (q.v.) ; Ger. afaaJh] 

* L A smell ; a scent of any kind. 


“ Black bolls rad bearded goals on slUn U*. 

Atvrf dead* of mvoury stench involve the sky. 

Dryden : Homer ; Bind L HI. 


2. A foul or offensive smell ; a stink. 


“The stench remains, the lnstr* dies *way." 

Cowper : Conrersatum, *n. 


stench trap, S. A depression in a drain 
made to collect water, so as to prevent tha 
reflex current of air. 


* stench (1), v.t. [Stench, «.] To cause to 
stink. 


“ A boast how vain ! What wrecks abound ! 
Dead bards stench «v«ry «oa*t.' 

Young : Resignation. L 


* Stench (2), v.t. [Stanch, r.] To stanch or 
stsanch ; to stop Uie flow of. 

“ Bcstringents to stench, and incrxssativee to thicks* 
th* blood." — Barney : On Consumption. 


* Sten$h'-fnl, a. [Eng. stench ; ’fuK 0-] J?a11 
of bad smells ; fouL 

“ Smok* and stenchful mUta." — A dams : Worts, it **. 


bon. boj; piat. J<fiVl ; cat, ?ell, ehorua, 9M11, bench; go. *em ; thin, this ; sin. a? ; expect, Xenophon, 1 

-•tan. -tlan = shan. -Uon, -sion = shfin ; -pon. -alon = zhon. ^jlons, -tious, -slons = shtts. -hie. -die, *c. - bel. W 
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Btenchy— stent o rid© 


•stench'-y, a. [Eng. stench, a. ; -y.] Having 
an oflenaive amell, atinking. 

" Where stenchy vapours often blot the sun." 

Dyer; Flee ce, i. 

*. [Etym. doubtful. Skeat sug- 
gests that It is for stinsel, the original form of 
tinsel (q. v.), from O. Fr. estinciller = to sparkle, 
to eet with sparkles.] A thin plate of metal, 
cardboard, leather, or other material (brass 
generally), out of which patterns, numbers, or 
letters have been cut. The plate ia laid on 
the surface to be painted or marked, and a 
brush, dipped In ink or colour, ia then rubbed 
over it, the surface receiving the colour only 
through the parta cut out of the plate. 

Stencil-plate, *. The same a9 Stencil, 
«. (q.v.). 

•t£n' 9 ll, v.t. [Stencil, *.] To mark or form 
by means of a stencil or stencil-plate; to 
paint, colour, or mark with a stencil. 

Sten'-^H-ler, a. [Eng. stencil, v. ; -tr.] One 
who works or marks surfaces with & stencil or 
stencil-plate. 

•tftnd, v.i. [0. Pr. e$tendre^= to extend (q.v.).] 
To leap, to spring ; to walk with a long step 
or stride. (Scotch.) 

Stcnd, r. [Stend, t>.] A leap, a spring; a 
long step or stride. (Scotch.) 

•tSn-S-ly'-trab «■ pi [Pref. sUn-, and Eng. 
elytra , pL of elytron (q.v.).] 

Entom. : The third aub-tribe or family of 
Heteroraera in latreille’a arrangement. Ob- 
long, convex beetles, with long leg9 and an- 
teoo®, the latter thickeoed at tbeir extremi- 
ties. They live under the bark of trees, or on 
leaves and flowera. Genera : Helops, Cistela, 
(Edeinera, &c. 

•ten -e-6 - fi - her, i. [Gr. <rW w>« (stenos), 
genit. <rrivto<; (steneos) = a narrow, confined 
space, and Lat fiber — a beaver.] 

Palosont. : A genua of Castorid®, from the 
Miocene of France. 

•ten - S -6-sau- rtis, «. [Gr. <rr4vo<; (stenos), 
genit. <rrtve os (steneos) = a narrow, confined 
space, and <raupo« (sauros) = a lizard.] 
Palccont. : A genua of Amphicoelian Croco- 
diles, with aix apeciea from the Jurassic. 
With the exception of their biconcave ver- 
tebrae, they present many points of resem- 
blance to the living Gavials. They attained 
a considerable size ; for the skull of one 
ipeoiea, SUncosaurus herberti, la about forty 
inches long. 

ston-I-a. s. [Stknus.] 

Entom,: The typical genus of Steniadaa. 

8tS ni'-a-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. stenia; Lat. 
fem. pL adj. suff. -(iytee.] 

E> tom. : A family of Pyralidina. Antenn® 
of the male pubeaceDt, or slightly ciliated; 
abdomen very long and slender ; anterior 
wings narrow, lanceolate. Four British 
species. 

•t£n'-i-da3, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tten(us); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. snfT. - idee .] 

Entom. : An old family of Brachelytra, now 
genvrally merged in Staphylinid®. Very 
active little beetles with cylindrical bodies 
and prominent eyes ; found in moist places. 

•ten- 6-, 8ten-, prej. [Gr. trrevos (stenos) = 
narrow ; ct fv a-reyf (en stend) — in a narrow 
compass.] Small, narrow, confined ; in a 
small compass, 

BtSn o-bran-chl- 00 , s. pi. [Pref. steno-, 
and Mod. Lat. bronchus = gills.] 

Ickthy . ; A section of Silurid® (q.v.), with 
one group, Doradina, comprising several 
genera from South America, and ooe (the 
most important) from tropical Africa. [Syno- 
dontib.] The rayed dorsal, if present, is 
short; gill-raembraoea confluent with the 
akin of the isthmus. 

Sten-Sch-rd-my, s. (Pref. steno- , and Gr. 
(chroma) =, colour.] 

Printing: The production of many colours 
at one impression. Mr. E. Meyerstein de- 
scribed ids method of doing this at the Society 
Of Arts (Dec. 13, 1876). 

Bteno-co-rd-nmo, a. [Pref. steno-; Lat. 
corona j= a crown, and Eng. anff. -inc.] 


Zool. : Haviog narrow-crowned molar teeth. 
“It baa been auggestad to me that the contracted 
terras of Dinotherian mid HippopoUmiue types may 
QiUiedd. through betug supposed to Imply a greater 
smoQot both of affinity and of difference th&a Is in- 
tsudedL I propose, therefore, to substitute for the 
former Eurycorouiue or broad -crowned type, and for 
the latter Sterutcoronine or narrow-crowned type."— 
Falconer: Palteont. Mtmoln, ii. 88. (Note.) 

stSn-6-derm, *. [Stenoderma.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genus Stenoderma (q.v.). 

sten-o-der'-ma, s. [Pref steno-, and Gr. 
Septet (derma) = skin.] 

Zool. : Tha type-genua of Stenodermata 
(q.v.). Crown of head alightly elevated ; 
muzzle very ahort and broad ; nose-leaf well 
developed in front of nasal aperture ; inter- 
femoral membrane short. Three species, Steno- 
denm achradopkilum , S. nt/um, and S. fal- 
catum. Tbe genua is divided iuto several aub- 
genera. 

Bten-o-dor-m^-ta, s. pi . [Mod. Lat., pi. 
of stenoderma (q.v.).] 

Zool : A group of Bats, family Phyllo- 
stomld® (q.v.), from the Neotropical region. 
Muzzle very short, and generally broad ia 
front; nose-leaf geuerally ebort, horseshoe- 
shaped in front and lanceolate behind ; inter- 
femoral membrane alwaya concave behind ; 
no tail ; Inner margin of llpa fringed with 
conical pa pill®. 

StSn'-6-gr&ph, s. [Pref, steno-, and Gr. ypd<f><a 
(graphd) = to write.] A production of steno- 
graphy ; any writing in anorthand. 

‘•The reporters’ room, ia which they redact their 
hasty stenographs,"— Emerson: English Traits, ch, xv. 

stSn'-o-gr&ph, v.t, [Stenograph, *.] To 
write or report in ateoography or shorthand. 

stSn-Sg'-ra-pher, «. [Eng. stenography) ; 
-«*.] One who practises or Is skilled in the 
art of stenography ; a ahortliand-writer. 

"The speech as a whole is evolved to a stenographer 
before it is addressed to so audieuca.” — Daily Tel a- 
graph, Dec. 28, 1885. 

8tSn-&-gr&ph'-Ic, steno gr&ph -lc-al, 

a. [Eng. stenography) ; -ic, -icaL] Of or per- 
tainiog to stenography or the art of writiog 
in shorthand ; written or expressed in short- 
hand, 

8 ten- 0 g'-ra-phlst, s. [Eng. stenography); 

- ist .] A stenographer ; a shorthand-writer. 

sten-og'-r^-phfr s. [Stenooraph.] A 
generic term* applied to any Byatem of short- 
hand (q.v.), whether based upon phouetic, 
alphabetic, or hieroglyph io principles. 

"The alphabet should famish a good basis lor a 
system of stenography, yet steaographic hooks, crooks, 
aud contractions should form no rvwntiel part of the 
regular writiog."— Jkr inner’s Magazine, Ock, 1878, p. 
J81 

Ste-no'-ni-aoi, a. [From Mod. Lat Stenonl- 
anus, from Stenonius, the Latinised form of 
(Nicholas) Steno or Stenon, an emiaent Dan- 
ish anatomist (1631 (or 8)-lGSG>, physician to 
Ferdinand TI., Grand Duke or Tuscany, and 
titular bishop of Titiopoli9.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to Steno. (See etym.) 
Stenonian-dnct, «. 

Anat. : A name sometimes given to the 
parotid duct ; from Steno, its discoverer. 

sten-o-pct'-a lous, a. [Pref. steno-, and 
Gr, weraAoi' (petalon).] [Petal.] 

Bot. : Narrow petal od. (Paxton.) 

sten-oph'-yl-loiis, a. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
t^vAAoi' (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot : Narrow-leaved. 

8 ten' -ops, ». [Fref. steno-, and Gr. ofi (ops) 

the countenance.] 

Zool. : A aynonym of Loria (q.v.). 

sten ^p-ter-^x, s. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
TTTfpvi (pterux) = a wing.] 

Entom. : A genus of Hippoboacid® (q.v.), 
Infesting birds. Stsnopteryx hirundinis occurs 
numeroualy In the plumage of young awal Iowa. 

8tcn-6-rh^ri-chi'-na3, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
sUnorhynchiis) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj, auif. - ince .] 
Zool. : A aub-family of Phodd® (q.v.), with 
five genera, Monachns, Stenorliyncbns (= 
Ogmorhlnua, Pet.), Lobodon, Leptonyx, and 
Ommntophoca. (Flower: Ency. Brit,, xv. 443.) 
Molara two-rooted, except the first. On the 
hind feet the fourth and fifth toes greatly ex- | 


ceed the others in length ; nails rudimeot&ry 
or ahseot. Monaehusfrom the Mediterranean, 
the other genera from the ahorea of the 
southern hemisphere. 

sten-o-rhyn'-chus, s. [Pref *tewo-, and Gr. 
pvyX<>s (rhtingchos) = tha snout.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Stenorhyncliin® (q.v.) Skull 
elongated ; molars with three pointed cuspa. 
Flower recognizes one species, S. leptonyx, the 
Sea Leopard, widely distributed in tbe Ant- 
arctic and south teraperato aeas. 

2. A genus of Maiid® (q.v.), 

sten-os'-td-ma, s. [Pref. steno-, and Gr. 
oto/ao. (stoma) =’ the mouth.] 

Paloeont. : A genus of Berycid®, with 
granular scales, from the Upper Chalk. 

st2n-&-sti>m'-$-ta, s . pi . [Stenostoma.] 
Zool . ; A anb-order of Ctanophora, Kavlog 
the mouth small and narrow. Familiea : 
Saccat®, Lobatse, and T®niat«. (Nicholson.) 

sten'-^-type, *. a letter of the alphabet or 
a combination of letters standing for the chief 
sound-character or -characters of a word or a 
group of words. 

• St&nt (1), v.t. & 4. [A.S. styntan, gestentan .) 

A. Trans. : To keep within limite ; to re- 
strain, to atint. 

B. Inlrans. : To cease, to stint, to atop. 

stgnt (2), v.t. [Stent (2 ), *.] 

Scots Law : To assesa ; to tax at a certain 
rate. 

* st£nt (1), s. [Stent (I), v.} A stopping, a 
ceasing; stint. 

St£nt (2), i. [Low Lat exttnta— valuation, 
from extendo (G. Fr. estendre) — to estimate.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : An allotted portion ; a quan- 
tity, a task ; work to be performed in a certain 
manner ; stint (ScoteA.) 

2. Scots Law : A valuation of property ia 
order to taxation ; a tax, a tribute. 

" Our Laird geta In hi* racked rents, 

Hls coaU, his knin, and »' bis Kentt." 

Burnt : Tmt Dogs. 

stent (3X *• [Etym. doubtful.l 

Mining : The rubblah constituting the 
waste-heap9 at mine9. 

stcnt -lrig, stent -on, s. [Etym, doubtful] 
Mining: An opening in a wall in a coal- 
mine. ( Prov .) 

stenton-woU, $. 

Mining : The pillar of coal between two 
winning headways. 

StSn -tor, ». [See def.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The name of a Greek herald 
in tbe Trojan war, famous for the loudness of 
his voice, which wa9 said to equal that of 
fifty other men together: hence, a person 
having a very loud, 9trong voice, 

2. Zool.: Trumpet -animalcule; the type- 
genus of Stentorid® (q.v.), cosmopolitan, with 
numerous apecies, from salt aod fresh water, 
mostly social. Animalcules sedentary or mobile 
at will ; body conical or trumpet-abaped, often 
brilliantly coloured, covered with cilia, ante- 
rior portion widened and fringed with a mar- 
ginal row of longer cilia, with a spiral row 
extending from the mouth. They ara among 
the largest and moat beautiful of tbe clas9, of 
which they are the earliest known memliera, 
the first record of them being by Trembley, 
who described them under the name of 
Funnel-like Polypea, in Phil Trans. (1744). 
They increase by oblique fiasion, aod by germs 
separating from the Iwind-like endoplast. One 
apecies, Stentor niger, is common in pouda in 
Upping Forest. 

st&a-tor'-i-^n, a. [Lat. stentoreus; Gr. 
crerropeioj (8tente»r«ioa).] 

1. Extremely loud, like the voice of Stentor. 

"They echo forth ia Merit orian clamours Sir r. 
Herbert: Travels, p. 828. 

2. Able to ntter a very loud sound; as, 
stentorian lungs. 

StSn-tSr'-I-d», *. pi [Mod. Lat. gtenfor; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -idee. 1 
Zool : A family of Heterotrichoua Infh- 
aoria, with three genera. Animalcules free- 
swimming or temporarily adherent* highly 
elastio and contractile, more or leas elongate 






fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w&t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t* 
or, wore, w Qlt, work, who, sin; mute, C&b, cure, valte, cur, rftle, fill; try, Syrian, so, ce = 6 ; ey = a; q.u = kw. 


I 


stentarious— stepparent 
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and cylindrical ; often inhabiting, either singly 
or iaily, a mucilaginous or hardened sheath 
or R/rica. (Kent.) 

+ atSn-tor'-I-oiis, a. [Lat stentoreus.] Sten- 
torian. 

“The londnru of hi* utentoriotu role •."—Fuller: 
Church BUt., X. It. 54. 

* stbn-tor-on'-ic, a. [Eug. stentor; -onic.) 
Stentorian ; very loud. 

“ He meatures out hU ovra stentoronio role of— Bp, 
Warburton: Doctrine ef Grace, bk. it., cb. t. 


* sten-tor-6-phou -lo, a. [Gr. SreVra >p 
{Stentor) = Stentor, and (pkdnf) = a 

4 voice.] Speaking or sounding very loud; 
stentorian. 

“ I heard e. formidable noise. 

Loud m the stent' rophonick voloe, 

That roar'd for off 1*' 

Butler : ITudibms, HI. L Ul. 


«tSn'-iis, s. [Gr. <rrfwj (stenos) = narrow.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of Stenld»(q.v.). 
About 04 species are British. (Sharp.) 


Stop, * stappe, * steppe, v.i. & t. [A.S. 
stapan (pa. t. stop, pa. par. stapen) — to go, to 
advance ; steppan = to step ; Dut. & Low Ger. 
ttappen ; 0. Fris. steppa, stapa .] [Step, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To move by s single change of the place 
of the foot ; to move the foot and leg In walk- 
ing ; to advance nr recede by a movement of 
the foot, or feet, forwards, backwards, or 
jideways. 

“They were afraid of the Hons; eo they stepped 
hack, and went behind."— Runyan : Pilgrim s Pro- 
gress, yt. 11. 

2. To go, to walk, to march. (Used espe- 
cially and colloquially of a little distance and 
a limited purpose.) 

" S'ep Into the chamber."— Bhaketp. : Merry Wive* 
M Windier, It. a 


3. To walk or move gravely, slowly, or 
resolutely. 

" Home, from hla morning taeX. the ewaln retreat*. 
Hi* flock before him stepping to the fold." 

Thomson : (Summer, SSL 

II. Figuratively : 

1. To advance or come, as It were, suddenly 
or by chance. (Usually followed by info.) 


" Von tldln* lately 

Burled hfa father, hy whose daeth he'* stepp’d 
Into a great estete." Shake tp. : Timon, lit 2. 


2. To advance. 

" I am in blood 

8tept in to far. that should I wade no more, 
Returaiog were as tedloa* as go o'er." 

Shakep. : Macbeth, lit 4. 

8. To go in imagination ; to move mentally. 
“They are steppiiyi almost three thousand year* 
hack into the remotest antiquity." — Pope : Iliad. 
(Pref.) 

B. Transitive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To set> as the foot. 

2. To measnre by stepping or walking over 
ami counting the steps : as, To step a piece of 
ground. 

II Naut. : To fix the foot of, as a mast ; to 
erect In readiness for setting sail. 

U l. To step aside : 

(1) To move or walk a little distance ; to 
withdraw a short distance. 


* (2) To deviate from the right path ; to err. 


2. To step out : 

(1) To go nut of doors, generally for a short 
time or distance. 


“ W hen yoar muter wants a servant who happens 
to be abroad, answer, that he had but that luiuute 
slept out.”— Swift : Instructions to Servant*. 

(2) To increase the length bnt not the 
rapidity of the step. 

3. To step short: 

MU. : To diminish the length or rapidity of 
the step, according to the established rules. 

Stop, steppe, s. [A.S. stmpe, from etapan = 
to go, to advance, to step ; Dut. stap = a foot- 
print, a footstep ; Ger. staffs.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A pace ; an advance or movement made 
by one removal of the foot, as in walking. 

“ Over ft* Id* eud water*, u in air 
Smooth sliding without step." 

Milton - P. L. t viit. SO*. 

(2) One remove in climbing, or In ascending 
Or descending a etair ; a stair. 


" Upon the seoond step of that small pile . . . 

Hs sat, and at* his food In solitude/* 

Wordsworth : Old Cumberland Seggar. 


(8) A round or rung of a ladder. 

(4) The space passed over or measured by a 
single movement of the foot ; the distance 
between the feet in walking or running ; a pace. 

" The gridu*. a Roman ineasare, mey be translated 
a step, or the half of a passu* or pace."— Arbuthnot : 
On Coins. 

(5) A footprint, a footstep ; the print or 
impression of the foot ; a track. 

(6) (PI.) A self-supporting ladder, with flat 
steps, much used io reaching to a moderate 
height j s pair of steps ; a step-ladder. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Galt ; manner of walking ; also the sound 
of the step or setting down the foot ; footfall : 
as, A person is recognized hy his afcp. 

(2) A degree or grade In progress or rank, 
especially a degree of advance or promotion ; 
a higher grade of rank ; promotion ; a decisive 
gain or advantage. 

" He gets his stop, end at once assumes *a eir of 
greeter and becoming Importance. Ztaffy Telegraph, 
Dec. 29, IBS 4. 

(3) A gradation, a degree. 

** The urns sin for substance bath sundry steps and 
degrees, in respect whereof on* unui become th s more 
heinous offender than soother."— Perkins. 

(4) A email space or distance. 

" There is hut • step between me sad death.*— 1 
Samuel xx. a 

(5) (PL) The course which one follows. 

(0) A proceeding ; the first of & series of 
proceedings ; measure, action ; course adopted. 

" Such e step would be attended hy considerable 
cUager to the Spanish throne."— Daily Chronicle, 
Sept. 7. 1885. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) The foot-piece of any timber. 

(2) The tread of a stair. 

2. Machinery : 

(1) The lower brass of a Journal-box or 
pillow-block. 

(2) The socket for the lower pivot of a 
spindle or vertical shaft; an ink. Sometimes 
called a breast. 

3. Music: A term often applied to one of 
the larger diatonic degrees or intervals of the 
scale, as between one and two. 

4. Shipwright. : The block ia which the foot 
of a mast is placed. 

5. Vehicles : A foot-piece to assist one in 
entering or descending from a carriage. 

t 1. Pair of steps: A step-ladder (q.v.). 

2. Step by step : 

(1) By a gradual and regular process. 

•* Put itlnto words, sud step by step show it another." 
—Locke : On Bum. Undent., bk. it, ch. lx. 

(2) Moving as fast ; keeping together. 

3. To take a step (or steps): To make a move- 
ment in a certain direction ( Lit. <t fig.\ to 
move in a matter ; to take action. 

step-bit, s. 

Locksmith . : A notched key-bit. 

step-box, *. 

Mach. : A ca*e for a bearing surface at the 
lower end of a vertical spindie or shaft. 

Step-grate, a. A furnace-grate In several 
successive heights, like stairs. 

step-ladder, a. A portable ladder, 
usually having fiat steps, and its own means 
of support by struts or posts. 

* step-stone, a. A stepping-stone (q.v.). 

step- wheels, a. pi. Wheels having seve- 
ral seta of teeth on the circumference forming 
a series of steps. ( Rossiter .) 

St£p-, pref. [A. 8. ateop = orphaned, deprived 
of its parent ; oogn. with Dut. stief -, as in 
stiefzoon , stiefdochter, &c. ; lcel. stjtlp-, aa stjup- 
son , stjupddttir, Ac. : Dan. sted-, as in stedbarn ; 
Sw. styf-, as in styfbarn ; Gsr. stief-, aa in 
stiefsohn, stieftochter , Ac. ; O. H. Ger. stiuf. 
Cf. G. H. Ger. stiufan = to deprive of parents.] 
A prefix used before child, brother, sister , 
father , mother, daughter, and the like, to 
signify that the person spoken of is a relative 
only by the marriage oT a parent. It was 
originally used in the compounds stepchild, 
stepbaim, stepson, and stepdaughter, as re- 
ferring to orphaned pereoos (see etym.X and 
was afterwards extended to stepfather, step- 
mother, Ac. 

StSp’-balra, *. [A.S. stedpbeam.) A stepchild 
(q.v.). 


stSp-br6th-er, *. [Pref. step-, and Eng. 
brother.] A stepfather or stepmother's son 
by a former wife or husbaud. 

Step-child, a. [A.S. stedpcild.] Tlie child of 
a husband or wife by a former wife or husband. 

* step'-dame, a. [Pref. step-, aud Eng. dame.) 
A stepmother. 

* Hi* cruell sltpdams, seeing what wi»s done." 

Spenser : F. q., I. v. 89. 

stSp'-daugh-ter (gh silent), a. [A.S. stedp- 
dohtor.) Tha daughter of a husband or wife 
by a former wife or husband. 


* stepe, a. [Steep, a.] 

Btep'-fa-$her, s. [A.S. stedpf aider.) ▲ 
mother's second or subsequent husband. 

Bteph-Sn'-I-a, «. [Named after S. Stephan, 
professor of botany at Moscow, who died in 
1817.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cissampelidese. Ths root 
of Stephania hernandifolla, an Indian plant, is 
an astringent useful io fevers, urinary dis- 
eases, dyspepsia, Ac. 

stSph'-an-Ite, s. [After the Archduke 
Stephan of Austria ; suff. -its (Min.).] 

Aftn. ; An ore of silver occurring both In 
crystals and massive. Crystallization, ortho- 
rhombic. Hardness, 2 to 2*0 ; sp. gr. 6*269 ; 
lustre, metallic; colour and streak, iron-black. 
Compos. : sulphur, 16*2 ; antimony, 15*3 ; 
silver, 68*5 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula 5AgS + Sb^s. Occurs with other 
6ilver ores io lodes In various localities. 

Steph-a-no-, pref. Gr. <rre<f>ai*s ( slephanos ) 
= a crown, a garland.] 

Phys Resembling a crown or garland; 
bearing circular processes. 

stSpb-a-n$9'-er-&s, a. [Pref. stephano-, and 
Gr. Ktpag (keros) = a horn.) [Ammonite, B. 
II. 2 .) 

steph-a-nftf'-er-tfs, s. [Stephanoceras.] 
Zool. : A genus of FI oscular Id®. Eyes 

single ; rotatory organ divided into five ten- 
tacular lobes, furnished with vibratile cilia, 
with which the animal takes Ita prey; body 
attached hy the base to a cylindrical hyaline 
tnbe. One species, Stephanoceros eichhornii, 
inch long, from fresh water. 

stcph-a-n$-mo-n5,d'-I-d80, «. pi. [Mod. 
Lat. stephanemonas, genit. stephanomonadfis) ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool.: A family of Cillo-Flagellata ; ani- 
malcules free-swimming, bearing a single ter- 
minal flagellum, the bsse of which is embraced 
by a brush-llke fascicle, or uninterrupted 
circular wreath of cilia. One genus, Stephano- 
monas, with one, or possibly two, species. 
(Kent.) 

8tSph-a-n6-m5n'-as, a. [Pref. stephano-, 
and Mod. Lat. monos (q.v.).] [Stephano- 

MONADlOiE.] 

St£ph-a-no- 85 y'-phtis, 8. [Pref. stephano 
and Gr. <r*6<£os (skuphos) = a cup.] 

Zool. : Ths only known genus of Thecome- 
dusae. Animal consisting of a series of chitln- 
ous tubes embedded iii a sponge, and opening 
by oscula. From these the animal, which has 
a crown of tentacles, at intervals protrudes 
Itself. 


steph a-niir'-iis, #. [Pref. atepharfo)-, anq 
Gr. o vpd (oura) = the tail.] 

Zooi. ; A genus of Strongylidae (q.v.), allied 
to Strongylus (q.v.). Stepkanurus dentatus 
probably produces, in whole or In part, the 
hog-cholera of the United States. 


stSp'-moth-er, * step-mod-er, a [A.S. 

* tedpmddcr.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A father’s second or subse- 
quent wife. 


“ You shall not flnd m*. daughter. 

After ths slander of most stepmothers, 

Ill-eyed unto you." Shakesp. : Cgmbellvs, L L 

2. Pot. : Viola tricolor. 


Bt£p'-m6th-er-iy, a. [Eng. stepmother ; -ly.) 
Ob belonging to, or befitting a stepmother; 
hence, neglectful, harsh. 

“Along period of stepmotherly tr**tm*»L "— Daily 
News, Nor. 8, i Has. 

»tSp'-par-$nt, a. [Pret step, and Eng. parent.] 
A stepfather or stepmother. 


ZioiL b6^; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9U&, bench; go, feem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -Ihg, 

-Clan* -tian = sh^n. -lion, -slon = shhn ; -{don, -$lon = ghiin. -clous, -tious, -siou* = shils, -ble, -die, &c. = hcl* del. 
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steppe — stereo- 


ateppc, «. [Russ, steps = a waste, a heath, a 
steppe.] A term applied to one of those ex- 
tensive plains which, with the occasional in- 
terpolation Df low ranges of hills, stretch 
from the Dnieper across the south-east of 
European Russia, round the shores of the 
Caspian and Aral seas, between the Altsi and 
Ural chains, and occupy the low lands Df 
Siberia. In spring they are covered with 
verdure, but for the greater part of the year 
they ere dry and barren. 

There art three different kinds of steppe, 
riz., grass, salt, and sand steppes, each main- 
taining peculiar forms of vegetation. 

steppe - murrain, a. The rinderpest 
(Q-v.). 


stepped, a. [Eng. step; -ed.] Having’; steps 
or grades. 

stepped-gauge, t. A form of gauge 
having a series of notches which may tit 
varying aizes of holes. 


stepped gearing, j. 

Hack. : An invention of Dr. Hooke for 
obtaining a continuous bearing between the 
meshing anrfaces of gear-wheels. 

stepped key, a. 

Locksmith. : The same as Bit- 
key (q.v.). 

stepped -rack, a. A rack 
having teeth arranged in several 
rowa, which alternate with each 
other ao as to produce the uni- 
formity of motion due to smaller 
teeth, withont sacrifice of 
strength. The teeth of the pinion 
with which it gears are, of course, correspond- 
ingly arranged. 


iTZrrtn-KACK. 


8tSp -per, a. [Eng. step, v. ; -er.] One who 
steps ; one that has a gait, good or bad ; 
specif, applied to a horae, in reference to his 
high action in trotting. [High-stepper.] 

“The man who want* * pair of steppers. "—Field, 
Jan. 18, 1886. 

ltSp-plrig, pr. par., a., & a. [Step, c.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A step ; motion ; progress or 
advance. 

"Bat still the flood crept hy little steppings."— Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, toL t, aer. 8. 

stepping-stone, *. 

1. Lit. : A raised atone in a stream or 
swampy places, by stepping on which a per- 
son may cross without wetting or dirtying 
the feet. 

2. Fig. : An aid or means for the accom- 
plishment of an end or the gaining of an ob- 
ject ; a help, an advantage. 

“ Those obstacle* hi* gealua had turned into stepping, 
stones."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xi.. 

Step -sls-ter, s. [Pref. step-, and Eng. sister.] 
A stepfather or stepmother's daughter by a 
former wife or husband. 


step' s6n, * step gone, s. [A.S. steipsunu.] 
The aon of a husband or wife by a former wife 
or husband. 


-Ster, suff. [A.S. -estre (the same as in the 
Lat. oleaster, Low Lat. poetaster), Cf. Dut. 
spinster = a apinater ; zangster = a female 
singer. In A.S. we alao find hearpestrc = a 
female harper, web best re = a female weaver, 
flthelestre = a female fiddler, fxcestre, Ac.] A 
suffix denoting occupation : as, maltster, game- 
ster, songster, huckster, &c. Up to the end of 
the thirteenth century the suffix -ster was a 
characteristic sign of the feminine gender, 
and hy its means new feminines could be 
always formed from the masculine. In the 
fourteenth century the suff. -ster began to 
give place to the Norman-French -ess, and 
there is consequently a want of uniformity in 
the employment of this suffix. Thus Robert 
de Brunne uses sangster (songster) as a mas- 
culine. A good number of words with this 
auffix are to be fouod as feminines eveD late 
in the fifteenth centnry ; as, kempster, we li- 
ster, sew*ter, baxter, &c. In modern English 
there is only one feminine with thie euffix, 
vi 2 ., epinster, thongh huckster was used very 
late as a feminine, and sewster is still used 
lu Scotland and provincial dialects. When 
the original feminine force of the euffix -ster 
was forgotten or lost, some new feminines 
were formed from English feminines by the 


addition of the French auffix -css : as, seam- 
sier, aeam stress, aong ster, aoug stress, which are 
thus raaily double feminines. 

"The suffix ster now ofteu mark* the a#ent with 
more or less * sense of contempt And deprecation, aa 
punster, trie Uster."— Morris : English Accidence, p. #9. 

Ster-, pref. [Stereo-.] 

* ster-cor-a'-ceofts (ce as sh), a. [Lat 
stercus , genit. stercoris = dung.) Pertaining 
to Dr composed of dung; partaking of the 
nature of dung. 

“ The * table yield* a stercoraceous heap." 

Covoper : Task, ilL 483. 

stercoraceous-vomlting, s. 

Pathol. : Vomiting of foecal matter, some- 
times occurring in eutaritis and obstruction 
of the bowels. 

* Ster'HJor-an-i^m, a. [STEnconANisT.] 

Church Hist. : The belief that the Eucharistic 
elements suflered physical change in the body 
of the recipient During the controversy on 
Transnbstantiation, in the eleventh century, 
thechargeof stercoranismwas brought against 
the believers in and the ohjectora to that dog- 
ma by their respective opponents. 

*• It i« oot easy to determine the precise form of this 
indecent charge as advsucedhy either party. The be- 
lievers In tronsobetantiatiou supposed the sacramental 
elements not to pass through the hurnaa body like 
ordinary aliments, but to become wholly Incorporated 
with the bodies of tlie com m a u leant* ; so that on their 
principles they conid not be justly charged with ster. 
coranism. Ou the contrary, the Oppose r* of tram a b- 
stantistloa supposed the substance of tbe sacramental 
elements to undergo the ordinary changes in the 
stomach and bowels of the commuofcaot; so that hy 
assuming that these elements had become tbe real 
body and blood of Christ, they might be charged with 
st er coranism ; but It was only hy assuming what they 
expressly denied, namely, the troth of the doctrine of 
trausubstaotiatlon. Thus neither party could be justly 
taxed with this odious consequence ; and yet a dex- 
terous disputant, by resorting to a little perversion of 
his antagonist's views, might easily cast a poo him this 
vulgar and unseemly reproach.” — Moth ex m : Eccles. 
Bi*L (ed. Reid), p. 813. (Note 1) 

* Ster' cor-an-ist, t. [Fr. stercoraniste, from 
Eccles. Lat.' sitreoranista, from Lat. stercus, 
genit. stercoris — dung.] 

Eccles. : One charged with holding that the 
Eucharistic elements suffered physical change 
in the body of the recipient. The word appears 
to have been first applied by Card. Humbert, 
about the middle of the eleventh century, to 
the Greek monk Nicetas. 

M He [Radbert] does not, however, apply the term 
stereoranists to bis oppoaeut*."— AfcCZfntoc* J , Strong : 
Cyclop. Bib. Lit., lx. 1,014. 

* Ster-co-rar'-i-an, s. [Lat stcrcorarius — 
pertaining to duug.] The same aa Bterco- 

B AN 1ST (q.V.). 

ster-c^-rar-i-i'-m©, j. pi. [Mod. Let. ster- 
corari(us) ; Lat fem. pL adj. euff. -inas.) 
[Stebcorarius.] 

gter-cd-rar'-I-iis, *. [Lat. = pertaining to 
dung.] 

Omith. : Skna (q.v.), a genus of Laridce, in 
some classifications made a sub-family Ster- 
corarilnae. These birds were at first classed 
with the Gulls [Lasub], but were separated 
on account of differences in external charac- 
ters aod habits, and placed in a separate 
genus, Lestria (q.v.). The Linnsean name 
Stercorarius was adopted by Brisson, with a 
generic description (Omithol., vi. 150), in 1760, 
and is now revived by those snthora who are 
endeavouring to purify nomenclature and to 
restore to use names originally giveo. 

* ftter-cor-ar-y, s. [Low Lat stercorarium, 
from Lat. stercus, genit. stercoris — dung.] A 
place, properly secured from the weather, for 
containing dnng. 

* Ster-cor-at€, v.t. [Lat. stercoratus, pa. par. 
of stercoro — to manure, from stercus, genit. 
stercoris =■ dnng.] To manure, to dung. 

"MonldsCrrcoratetfor unstereorated-”—, Scott . Pirate, 
eh. iv. 

* ster-cor-a'-tlon, t. [Lat. stercoratio.] The 
act of dunging; the act of manuring with 
dnng. 

*’ The stercoration ot tbe soil, and promotlou of the 
growth, though not the erst termination of the 
seminal plant ^—Ray : On the Creation, L 

* ster-c6r'-I-an-i$m, t . [Sterooranism.] 

8ter-cdr-lc'-6-loiis, a. [Lat. stercus, genit, 
«tercori«:= dnng, and cote = to inhabit.] Living 
in dung. 

” This appears to be prohahly the case to parasitic 
and sterooricolous forma.*— Encyc. Brit. led. Hb), tlx. 
Itt 


* ster'-cor-ist, s. [Lat. stercus, genit. ster 
coris = dung.] A stercoranist. 

••Writers like Sanchez and the Stercorists who had 
opened frivolous and unbecoming questions." — J. 

M or ley." Voltaire, ch. v. 

8ter'-cdr-ite, s. [Lat stercus, geait. stercor(is) 

= dung ; sutf. -ite (i/in.).] 

Min. : A miueral found in crystalline masses 
and nodule9 in the guano of lchaboe. Com- 
pos. : phosphoric acid, 34 05 ; ammonia, 12-41) ; 
soda, 14*92 ; water, 38*63 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula NaO.NH^.POg +-9HO. This 
is a native microcosndc salt (q.v.). 

* ster'-cor-J’, *. [Stebcorist.] Excrement, 
dung. 

8ter-cu'-le-», s. pL [Mod. Lat. stercul(ia); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -eat.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Sterculiacese. Leaves 
simple or palmate ; flowers by abortion uni- 
sexual. 

Ster-cu'-U-a, s. [From a Latin god, Stcr- 
culius, who presided over manuring; stercus 
— dung. So named because the leaves of 
some species are fetid.] 

Bat. : The typical genus of Sterculiacea 
(q.v.). Trees with soft timber ; leaves simple 
or compound ; inflorescence iu racemes or 
panicles ; flowera polygamous or monoecious ; 
calyx somewhat coriaceous, five-lobed; petals 
none ; carpels follicular, five or fewer, each 
with one cell aod one or many seeds. Sterculia 
urens is a large Indian tree, with white bark, 
cordate leaves, and very small flowers in ter- 
minal panicles, coming out in February or 
March. The tree yields an Inferior sort of 
tragacanth, used In the hospitals at Bombay 
and in making sweetmeats, and native guitars 
are made of the wood. Its seeds are cathartic. 

S. villosa, another Indian tree, yields a similar 
gum of little value. The bark of these, and 
of S. colorata and S. guttata, alao Indian trees, 
yield fibres adapted for cordage. An oil may 
be extracted from the seeds of S. feetida, t 
large East lodian evergreen, by boiling them 
In water. The seeds of S. tomentosa and S. 
acuminata , African species, when chewed and 
sucked, render half-putrid water agreeable. 

S. Tragacantha, of Sierra Leone, yields traga- 
canth (q.v.). The nuts of S. balanghas, S. 
feetida, and S. urtns, are eaten in India, and 
are sometimes roasted like coffee, as are those 
of S. nobilis In the East Indies, and those of 
S. Chicha and S. lasiantha in Brazil. 

Ster- cu-Ll-a'-^S-eo, a. pi fMod. Lat «ter- 
culUfl); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acecc.] 

Bot. : Sterculiads ; an order of Hypogynons 
ExDgene, alliance Mai vales. Large trees or 
shrubs, having the halra, if present, stellate. 
Leaves with free deciduous stipules; calyx 
naked or surrounded by an involucre; eepale 
five, more or less united at the base, aestivation 
generally vslvate ; petals five or none, aestiva- 
tion convolute ; stamens indefinite, mooadel- 
phous ; a nth era two-ceiled, turned outwards ; 
styles five or three ; fruit capsular, tliree- 
or five-celled, or drupaceous, berried, or con- 
sisting of distinct follicles ; seeds sometimes 
winged or woolly. Natives of warm countries. 
Tribes, Bombacese, Helicterese, and Stercuiese. 
Genera, 34; species, 125. ( Lindley .) 

8ter-ou'-lX-&d, «. [Mod. Lat sterculi(a) 

Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI) : The Sterculieceae (q.Y.). 

* store, <. & v. [Steer, «. & v.] 

Store, s. [Fr., from Gr. crepeoc (stcreof) = 
solid.] The French unit for solid measure, 
equal to a cubic metre, or 35*3156 cubio feet 

* store, v.t. & <. [Stir, t>.) 

* s te re -left, * etere-less, a. [Steerless.] 

t ster-^l-min'-tha, a. pi [Pref. ster-, and 
Gr. ehpiv* ( helmins ), genit tApivdos ( helmln- 
thos ) = a tape-worm.] 

Zool : Owen's name for one of the two 
classes into which he divided the Eotozoa, 
the other being Coelelmiotha. It is equiva- 
lent to the Trematoda (q.v.). [See extract 
under Coelelmintha.] 

st^r-e-6-, ster-e-6-. pref. [Gr. <rr«p«w 
(stereos) = solid.] Solid ; having an appear- 
ance of solidity. f 

U Authorities differ as to the pronunciation 
of the first e in this prefix. In printing, how- 
ever, ster-i-6- ie always nsed. 


<&te, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, f&ll, tether; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t* 
or, wore, w$U; work, who, b6zx; mute, c&h, cure, ijulte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, m = •; ey = *; vi = kw# 
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*ter'-£-o» *. [Ahbrev. from stereotype (q.v.).] 
The same as Stereotype, 1 . 

^ Used also adjactively : aa, a stereo plate. 

stcr'- 3-6 -bate, s. [Pref. stereo -, and Qr. 
/3aa;« (basis) = a base (q.v.).] 

Arch. : A basa ; tha lower part or basemant 
of a building or column ; a kind of continu- 
ous pedestal under a plain wall. 

St er-3-6- chrome, s. [Pref. stereo -, and 
Eng. chrome.] A atereocliromic picture. 

atcr - e - 6 - chrom - Ic, o. [Eng. stereo- 
chrom( y); -ic.] Of or pertaining to fitereo- 
chromy ; produced by atereuchromy. 

stSr-e-och'-ro-mjf, s. [Stereochrome.] a 
method of wall painting in which tha colours 
ara covered with a varnish of soluble glass. 

Stcr-^-o-del-phls, s. [Praf. stereo-, and 
Gr. ( delphis ) = a dolphin.] 

PaUzont.: A genua of Delphinidse (q.v.), 
from Miocene strata. 

Stcr-3-o-3-l3c'-trIo, a. [Pref. stereo «, and 
Eng. electric.] 

Elect. : Of or pertaining to tha generation 
of electricity by aolids alone : thus, a stereo- 
electric current la ona producad without tha 
intervention of a liquid. (Dana.) 

st3r-3-3g'-na-thus, s. [Pref. stereo *, and 
Qr. yvdOos (gnathos) — a jaw.) 

Palceont. : A mammalian genns of unknown 
affinities, founded on a fragment of a amall 
jaw, with threa molars in puaition, from tha 
Gower Oolite at Stonesfield, Oxfordshire. 

stSr'-e-o-grftm, st^r'-S-i-gr&ph, i. 

[Gr. o-repeos ( stereos ) = solid ; auff. -gram, 
-graph.] Tha representation of a aolid on a 
plana ; specif., a stereoscopic alide. 

st3r-3-o-gr&ph, s. [Stereooram.] 

stSr-3-o-gr&ph'-ic t atSr-5-^-gr&ph -le- 
al, a. [Eng. stereography); - ic , -ical.] Made 
dr done according to the rules of stereo- 
graphy ; delineated on a plane. 

Btereographio-projection, a. That 
projection of tha aphera which is represented 
upon tha plana of ona of its great circles, tha 
eya being situated at tha pole of that great 
circle. All circles ara projected either into 
straight lines or circles, and the angle mada 
by two circles meeting on tha globe la the 
aame as that mada by tha projections of those 
circles. It ia tha projection generally em- 
ployed In ordinary atlases. Tha distortion in 
tha form of countries on the plana aurfaca is 
very alight, 

st3r-3-6-gr&ph'-ic-al-l& adv. [Eng. 
stereographical ; -ly.] In a stereograph ic 
manner ; according to tha rales of stereo- 
graphy ; by delineation on a plane. 

St3r-6-3g'-ra-phjf, s. [Stereogram.] The 
art of delineating tba forma of aolid bodies on 
a plana ; a branch of aolid geometry which 
demonstrates tha properties and shows the 
construction of all solids which ara regularly 
defined. 

•tcr-com'-3-ter, s. [Pref. stereo-, and Eng. 
meter.] 

1. An instrument for measuring the aolid 
or liquid contents or tha capacity of a vessel. 

2. An instrument for determining tha apa- 
clfic gravity of porous bodiee, powders, &c. 

Btcr-eo-met'-ric, ster-S-S-mSf-rfc-al, 

a. [Eng. &tereometr(y) ; -ic, -icaL] Pertaining 
to or performed by stereometry. 

stgr-3-om'-3-try, *. [Eng. stereometer; - y .] 

1. The art of measuring solid bodies and 
determining their aolid contents. 

2. The art or process of determining tha 
specific gravity of liquids, porous bodies, &c. 

•ter-3-6-m5n'-6-scdpe, a. [Pref. stereo-, 
Gr. fiovos (monos) = alone, and o-xoirtoi (shaped) 
*= to aee.] An instrument with two lensea by 
which a atereoacopic effect can be obtained 
from a aingla picture. (. Proc . Roy. Soc ., June, 
1857 , and April, 1858 .) 

St3r-3-op-tI-c3n, a. [Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
otttucos (optikos) — of or for seeing or sight.] 
An American name for a magic lantern in 
which photographic slides ara employed. 


ster'-e-o-sedpe, a. [Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
c TKoneut (skopeo) = to aee.] 

Optics : An instrumant in van ted by Wheat- 
stone and improved by Brewster, for giving a 
flat plctura tha appearance of a solid object. 
Perception of perspective and what is termad 
tha solidity of an ohject depends on tha fact 
that in conaequenco of the distance between 
tha eyes the right eye sees part of tha object 
which is invisibla to tha left eye, and vice 
versd, tha twoaaparata images being combined 
by tha brain into ona impression. If a land- 
scape, &c., is viewed with ona eya alone, the 
effect of perspective to a great extent vanishes. 
The stereoscopic effect is also lessened by dis- 
tance. In order to ohtain a due effect from 
a stereoscopic slide, two pictures are neces- 
sary, ona representing the object as seen by 
the right eya alona, the other representing it 
a9 seen by the left eya alone, and these pic- 
tures must be so arranged that each eye sees 
only tha corresponding pictura. Brewster’s 
stereoscope consists of a box divided by an 
opaque partition down the middle, tha slide 
being placed at the bottom of tha box, and 
then viewed through a pair of half-lenses or 
prisms, which act upon the light raya pro- 
ceeding from the pictures in such a way that 
tha virtnal images of tha two pictures ara co- 
incident in position • the two images are com- 
bined by the brain into ona impression ; and 
the appearance of aolidity of the scene or ob- 
ject la accurately reproduced. In Wheatstone’s 
original instrument mirrors were employed 
instead of half-lanaea or prisms. In the 
binocular microscope a certain amount of 
stereoscopic affect ia obtained. 

ster-3-6-sc3p'-io, Bt3r-3-6-so3p'-Io-i*l, 

a . [Eng. &tereoscop(e) ; -ic, -ioaL] Pertaining 
or adapted to the stereoscope ; produced by 
tha stereoscope. 

" Those observation* will be fonnd tueful In ob- 
taining stereoscopic view* of the structures in carpen- 
try and *hipbundiog.” — Brewster ; Stereoscope, p. 168. 

stereoBcopio-slide, a. 

Optics: A alip of cardboard on which are 
mounted aide by alda two photographs of the 
same acene or object. Theoretically, thesa 
photographs should be taken by similar lenses 
from points of view separated by a apace equal 
to the diatsnee between tha human eyes, but 
in practice— especially in dealing with archi- 
tectural groups— tha apace ia increased in 
order to procure a greater effect. 

st3r-3 o-scop'-io-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. stereo- 
scopical; -ly.] In a ‘stereoscopic manner; by 
means of a stereoscope. 

* stor e OS-c6-pfBt, s. [Eng . : sfereoscop(e) ; 
-isf.] One who is skilled in the use or mauu- 
facture of stereoscopes. 

* Bter-C-os’-co-py, *. [Eng. stereoscop(e) ; -y.) 
Tha art of using or manufacturing atereoacopes 
or stereoscopic pictures. 

ster-S-i-sper'-mtim, *. [Pref. stereo -, and 
Gr. (nrepfia (sperma) = dead.] 

Bot. : A genns of Bignoniace;e. Trees from 
tropical Asia and Africa, with unequally 
pinnate leaves and terminal panicles of fra- 
grant flowers, generally white. The bark of 
Stereospermum suaveolens, an Indian plant, 
yields a gum of tha hog or tragacanth aeries, 
and tha root and bark are used in Hindoo 
medicine, as are tha roots, leaves, and flowers 
of S. chelonioides. Both are larga trees with 
deciduous leaves. 

Ster-3-6-St3,t -lo, a. [Pref. stereo-, and Eng. 
static.] Applied to a linear arch sustaining 
tha pressure of a material in which at any 
given point there are a pair of conjugate 

S ressures, one vertical and tha other in a fixed 
irection, horizontal or inclined. The con- 
ditions involve the symmetrical distribution 
of the vertical load on either aide of a vertical 
axis, traversing the crown of the arch. 

ster-3-6-tom'-io, ster- 3-o-t5m'- Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. atereotonv(y) ; -ic, -ical.] Pertaining to 
or performed by ateraotomy. 

Ster-e-ot’-3-my, s. [Pref. stereo -, and Gr. 
rop-j (tome) = a cutting.] The science or art 
of cutting solids into certain figures or 
sections. 

Ster'-3-6-trope, *. [Pref. stereo-, and Gr. 
rpoirri (trope) — a turning ; rpenoi (trepo) = to 
turn.] An instrument by which an object ia 
perceived as if in motion, and with an ap- 


pearance of aoliiity or relief as in nature. It 
consists of a aeries of stereoscopic pictures, 
generally eight, of an object in the successive 
positions it assumes in completing any motion, 
affixed to an octagonal drum, revolving undar 
an ordinary lenticular stereoscope, and viewed 
through a solid cylinder pierced in the entire 
length by two apertures, which makes four 
revolutions for ona of tha picture-drum. The 
observer thus sees tha object constantly in 
one placa, but its parts apparently in motion, 
and In aolid and natural relief. 

ster’-eotype, st3r , -3 -6-type, s. & a. 

{ Gr. <rrep«5« ( stereos ) = solid, and Eng. type 

q-v.)-] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Fixed type; henca a plata cast from % 
plaster or papier-macJU mould, on which ia a 
facsimile of tha page of type as set up by tha 
compositor, and which, when fitted to a block, 
may be used under tha press, exactly aa 
movable typa. Tha alloy for atereotype- 
plates is composed of tha same materials aa 
ordinary type-metal. An alloy composed of 
600 lead, 300 tin, and 225 cadmium, has, on 
account of its hardness, been pronounced the 
best for stereotype-plates. Tha original, or 
laster process of stereotyping was invented 
y William Ged, a goldsmith of Edinburgh, 
who was employed by tha University of Ox- 
ford, in 1731. to manufacture platea for Bibles 
and Prayer-books. In this process the typa 
is set up in tha uaual way, except that ahoul- 
der-high apacea and quadrats are employed. 
Tha faca of the forme Is thinly and evenly oiled 
with a brush, and it is surrounded by a rect- 
angular frama termed a flask. Plaster of Paris 
mixed with water ia then poured upon it, 
forming a mould corresponding to tha face of 
the forma. When this has sufficiently hard- 
ened, it is dried in an oven until all the moist- 
ure is driven off, and it is then used as a mould 
to obtain a facsimile in stereotype metal of 
the forme of type. This system, however, has 
been to a great extent superseded by the 
papier-mache process, invented by Wilaon, in 
Scotland, in 1823. This ia a very expeditions 
process, and is generally used on the daily 
papers of larga circulation. A paper matrix 
ia formed by spreading pasta over a aheet of 
moderately thick unsized paper, and covering 
it with successive sheets of tissue-paper, each 
carefully patted down smooth, and the pack 
then saturated. The face of the type is oiled, 
tha face of tha paper treated with powdered 
French chalk and laid upon tha type. A linen 
rag is wetted, wrung out, laid over the paper, 
and then tha matrix dabbed by a beating- 
brush from the back, ao as to driva the aofb 
paper into all the interstices between the 
fetters of tha form. The cluth being removed, 
a reinforce aheet of damp matrix paper ia laid 
upon the back of the matrix, and the matrix 
beaten again without the cloth, to perfect tha 
impression and establish a junction. The hol- 
lows in tha back are filled up with a smooth 
coat of atucco, and the matrix, after being 
covered with a doubla thickness of blanket, is 
placed in a press and subjected to strong 
pressura over a ateam-chest, the heat of which 
dries the matrix. The press is nnscrawed, the 
matrix removed, its edges pared, and it Is 
warmed on the moulding-press. The matrix 
is then placed in the previously-heated iron 
casting-mould ; a casting-gauga to determine 
the thickness of the stereotype is placed round 
threa sides of the matrix, the other aide being 
left open for a gate, at which the molten 
metal is poured in. Tha cover is screwed 
tight, the mould tipped to bring the mouth up, 
and tha metal poured in. When the metal ia 
set, the mould ia opened and tha matrix 
removed. The plate is then trimm*d and 
otherwise prepared in tha usual manner. For 
rotary printing-machines both matrix and 
plate form the segment of a circle to enable 
the plate to fit on the impression cylinder. 
[Elkctbgtvpe.] 

2. The art of making aolid platea forming 
an exact facsimile of the page of type as aeb 
up by tha compositor, and from which im- 
pressions are taken in tha usual manner; the 
process of producing printed work in such a 
manner. 

B, Aa adjective : 

1. Pertaining or relating to the art of stereo- 
typing ; pertaining to fixed types. 

2. Dona or axecuted by means of fixed me- 
tallic types, or plates of fixed typss : as stereo 
type printing, a stereotype Bible. 


boil, bd^; pdilt, jtffrl; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — C 
-elan, -tian = shan* -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§Ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shits* -hie, -die, &c. = b?l» df.l* 
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stereotype-blook, a. 

Print . : A block on which a stereotype la 
mounted to make it type high. Blocks are 
made with clasps, and are adapted to hold 
plates within a given range of sires. 

stereotype - plate, *. The same as 
Stereotype, a,, 1, 

stereotype shooting - board, f. 

(Shooting-board.] 

stereotype work, s. Printed work exe- 
cuted from fixed type or plates of fixed type. 

■ter'-e-^-type, v.t. [Stereotype, *.] 

L Literally: 

1. To cast, as a stereotype plate. 

2L To prepare for printing by means of 
stereotype plates : as, To stereotype a book. 

IL Fig. : To fix or establish firmly and un- 
changeably. (In this sense often pron. stlF- 
14-type.) 

"To stereotype th* Liberal erred."— Standard, Oct 

SO, 1835. 

SteV-S-6-typed, a. [Stereotype.] 

1. Jiff. : Made, executed, or printed from 
stereotype plates. ■ 

2. Fig. : Fixed, farmed, or settled firmly 
and unchangeably ; unalterable, unaltered : as, 
stereotyped opinions, a stereotyped answer. 

■t er <$-£-typ~er , s. [Eng. stereotypic), v. ; 
-er.] One who stereotypes; one who makes 
stereotypes. 

gtor'- fi-d-typ-er-^, a (Eng. stereotype ; -ry.) 

1. The art, work, or process of raaklngatereo- 
type plates. 

2. The place whsra stereotype plates are 
made ; a stereotype-foundry. 

•teV-S-A-typ-Ic, a. [Eng. stereotypi*) ; -ic.] 
Of or relating to stereotype or stereotype 
platea. 

■ter'~o-&-typ-ing, *. [Stereotype,*.] The 
art or process of making stereotype plates, 
and of producing printed work from euch 
plates. 

■ter'-iS-ft-typ-lst, *. [Eng. stereotype*) ; -ist.] 
One who makes stereotype- phi tea ; a stereo- 
typer. 

■ter-e-&-ty-pog'-ra-pber, *. [Pref. stereo 
and Eng. typographer (q.Y.).] A stereotype 
printer. 

ster-$-o-ty-pi$g , -rgr-ph& *« ITref. stereo-, 
and Eng. typography (q v.).] The art or prac- 
tice of printing from stereotype plates. 

Ster'-e-^-typ-^, a. [Eng. stereotype); -y.] 
The art, process, or business of making stereo- 
type plates. 

* *t ere s-man, a. [Steersman.) 

«ter-hy-dr au -llc, a. [Gr. <rr*pe6t (stereos) 
= solid, and Eng. hydinulic.] A term applied 
to a press in which a powerful hydrostatic 
pressure is obtained by introducing, by a 
steady, uninterrupted movement, a solid sub- 
stance into the cylinder of a hydraulio press 
already filled with liquid. 

•te-rig'-ma (pi. stS-rig'-ma-ta), s. pi. 
[Gr. oryptypa (stgrigma) s= a support, a foun- 
dation, a prop.] 

Botany (PL): 

1. Filiform or pointed protuberances on 
special cells whioh develop into spores in 
fungols, the filaments forming the jediceis 
of the spermatia in fungals. (Tvlasne.) 

2. The name given by Link and Klotzsch to 
the elevated lines on the stein of various 
thistles, &c., produced by decurrent leaves. 

•te-rig'-miim, a. [Steriqma.] 

Bot. : Desvaux’a name for a Carcerule (q.v.X 

/ StSr'-Il, * stcr'-Ul, a. [Sterile.] 

steril-coal, *. 

Mining ; Black clay or shale at the head of 
a coal-seam. 

• Stcr'-fl, s. [Etym. doubtfnl.] (See extract) 

" To lad© «o many thousand tterfls or meoaare* of 
eoru oat of Sardiai* and 81c ily ouatom-fre*/— Bovell : 
Lettert, p. 118. 

Bter'-fle, *st8r'-Il, ^stSr'-m, a. [Fr. 

stlrtte, from Lat. sterilem , accus. of sterilis = 


barren, unfruitful; ltal. sterile ; Sp. esterile. 
From the aame root as Gr. orepeos (stereos) — 
hard, solid ; Ger. *farr = rigid.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Barren, unfruitful ; producing little or 
no crop ; not fertile. 

“ Th* sterill coast# of barren Riaoceer* 

They past, and «nls wbw* Casiua bill doth stand." 

Fair if ax : Godfrey of Boulogne, xr. 15 . 

(2) Barren ; producing no young ; of seeda 
or plants, not germinating, not producing 
other plants. 

(3) Not accompanied with good crops ; un- 
productive. 

“ In sterile year*, come »owu© will grow to an other 
kinds.’*— Bacon : Eat. HUt., $ 825. 

2. Fig. : Barren of ideas ; destitute of aeDti- 
ment : as, a sterile author or work. 


IL Biol : Barren. [Sterility.] 

“Rearing cnrlou* exotic* sterile of all flowen or 
fruit. --(3. E. Levies : Hitt. Philo*, (od. 1830), ii. 8. 


sterile-wood, i. 

Bot. : Coprosrna /(XtidissiTna, a cinchonaceous 
plant from New Zealand. 


stSr-U'-I-t^, * step- 11- 1 -tie, a [Fr. 
stiriliU , from Lat. sterilitatem , accus. of ster- 
ilitas , from iferiiis = eterile (q.v.) ; Sp. exter- 
ilidad; ltal . sterelitd.) 

L Literally: 

1. The quality or state of being sterile ; 
barrenness, unproductiveness, unfmitftiiness. 

" 8terUity ha* beoa said to b* th* baa* of bortl- 
cultur#."— Larurl a .* Origin of Species (ed. ISM), p, 9. 

Sterility in animala and plants may be 
constitutional or accidental, and often arises 
from changed conditions or life. Thus most 
raptorial birds from the tropics do not lay 
fertile eggs in captivity in temperate climates, 
and many exotic plants under cultivation 
have worthless pollen. Sometimes a little 
more or less water will decida whether or not 
a plant will seed. There are various degrees 
or sterility in first crosses and hybrid# ; occa- 
sionally there Is an absence of tome element 
necessary to reproduction, thus tn the more 
sterile kinds of hybrid rhododendrons pollen 
is wanting. (Darwin.) 

2. Barrenness, un fruitfulness ; want or ab- 
sence of powsr of producing young, as of 
animals. 


IL Fig. : Barrenness of ideas or sentiments ; 
want of fertility or the power of producing 
eeDtiraent. 


“ Oae oaanoi aacrib* thU to any eterilUy of *xpre*- 
sion, bnt to th* gcaiu* of hi# time*" — Pope ; Kuay on 
Homer. 


st6r 11 i z&'-tion, * stSr-U-Is&'-tlon, 

*. [English tteriliz(e) ; -afion.] The act of 
making sterile, barren, or unproductive. 

st£r / -ll-ize, stSr-Il-ise, v.t. Eng. ster- 
il(e ) ; -we.] 

1. To make sterile, barren, or unproductive ; 
to impoverish, as land ; to exhaust of fertility. 

2. To deprive of fecundity, or tbs power of 
producing young. 

3. To destroy microbes in (milk, &c.). 

iter'-Il-l-zer, I. One who, or a anbstance 
or an apparatus \jhich, sterilizes. 


Ster'-let, a [Ger., from Buss, sterliad.] 

Jchthy. : Acipenser ruthenus, from the Dannbe 
and Russian rivers flowing into the Black Sea. 
It is a small species, rarely exceeding three feet 
tn length, but 
is highly 
prized as a 
food-fish. Tt 

has a narrow, sterlet. 

elongated, 

pointed snout, barbels slightly fringed, akin 
of upper surface dark gray, dorsal shields and 
helly whitish. The sterlet is a regular article 
of food at Vienna, aDd sometimes ascends the 
Dannbe sa far as Ulm. 


ster'-ling (IX * star ling, • ster-lyng, 

s.&a. [Prob. for esterling or esternling, from 
A.S. edstan = from the esat, nr edstem = 
eastern, and auff. -ling; so called after the 
Esterlings or North Germans (Hanse mer- 
chants), who were the first moneyera In Eng- 
land. In a statute of Edward T. we find 
“Denarius Anglise, qui vocatur Sterlingus 
and in a charter of Henry III. the sterling 
is set down as a penny. Cotgrave gives 
“ Esterlin, a penny sterling, our penny.”] 


A* As substantive: 


* 1. A penny. 

• 2. Sterling coin ; ooin of good weight 

“ Vor be gef hem *tteo cad* 
Four thouwnd potmd of eterlynget, bom ngeu to 
weode." Robert of Gloucester, p. 291. 

3. English money ; English coin. 


“Accept this offering to thy bounty doc, 

And Roman wealth in Englich tterling rlew." 


* 4. Standard, rate. 
B. As adjective : 


Arbuthnot. {Todd.) 


L Lit.: A term applied to English money 
of account, signifying that it is of the fixed 
or standard national value. 


"An umuAl revenue emouatiag to clo*« apoa oa* 
hundred end fifty million* of pound* sterling. — Daily 
Telegraph. March 12, 1887. 

IL Figuratively: 

• 1. According to a fixed standard ; having, 
a fixed and permanent value. 

"If my ward be tterling yet In EngUad." 

Shaketp. ; Richard II., ir. 

2. Genuine, pure, unadulterated ; of excel- 
lent quality. 

“ Tree faith Hk* gold Into th* furnace cost, 
hUiutoln* It* tterling flaene** to tb« last?* 

Hart* : Thomas d Kempit. 

Ster'-ling (2X #. [Starling.] 


ster'-llng-ite GX «. [After Sterling, New* 
Jersey, where found ; suff. -ite (Afin.X j 
Min. : The aame as Zincite (q.v.X 

Ster'-lIng-itB (2), a. [After Sterling, Massa- 
chusetts, where found ; auff. - ite (3fin-.>] 

Min. : A variety of Damourite (q.v.) occtu> 
ring with spodumeue. 


stern, * sterne, • sturno, s. [A.S. styme- 
= stem ;styman — to be stern or severe. From 
the same root sa Joel, st&rr = large ; Ger. sfarr- 
= stiff, rigid ; Icel. stura = gloom, despair.] 

1. Severe of countenance; austere, rigid, 
gloomy, grim, frowning, hard ; fixed with an> 
aspect of severity and authority. 

“Why look yon *tlll *o item and tragical ?* 

ShaJceep. : 1 Henry VI., lit L 

2. Severe of manners ; harsh, hard, hard- 
hearted, pitiless. (Of persons.) 

" He, Ilk* yon. would not baro been to item.' 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, lb X 

3. Harsh, hard, cruel, afflictive. (OfthIngs.)i 

" Unoourteou* *pe*cb It w*r*, and stem. 

To *ay— Return to Llndtsfanj." 

Scott: Marmion, r. 1A 

A Fieree and rude ; rough. 


“The stem* wynd© to lerade gan to rout*." 

Chaucer : Troilus 4 Creesida, 111 . 

• 5. Cruel, ferocious. 

"T«*cbinj stem murder bow to batcher the*." 

Shaketp. .' Richard II., L X 

* 6. Wild, savage. 

“The** barren rock*, your stem Inheritance." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. lx. 


7. Rigidly stead&8t ; Immovable : as, stem . 
honesty. 


stern, • sterne, * steorno, t. GoeL 
stjdm sb a steering, steerage ; hence applied 
to the hinder part of a vessel where the* 
steersman stood.] [Steer (1), v.\ 

L Literally: 

•LA rudder, a helm, a tiller. 

** A ad bow be lo«t hi* •terwman, 

Which that the stems, or b* took* keep* 

Swot* ooer tho bord a* b« •leepo.** 

Chaucer : Rous of Fame, IL 

2. Shipwrighl : The after part of a vessel nr- 
boat, in ships the stem ends below at the- 
junction of the stern-pout with the keel. 
Sterns are round or square. [Astern.] 

% A ship is said to be down by the stem 
when drawing more water aft than forward. 

3. The tail of an animal. 

" Oon hi* *turdy sterne about to weld." 

Spenser : P. q. t L xl. 88. 

• IL Fig. : The post of management or 
direction ; the helm. 

“ H*v© *ometlmo poasessed the #frrw* of Scotland.*' 
— BoHnshed s Hist. Scotland (an. 15MJ. 

stem-board, s. 

Nnut. : The backward motion of a vessel ; 
heoce, a loss of way in making a tack. 

H To make a stem-board ; To fall back from 
the point gainad Jn the last tack ; also, to set 
the sails so as the vessel may be impelled 
atern foremoat. 


stern-chase, s. A chase in which two 
vessels sail on one and the same course, one* 
following in the wake of the other: as, A. 
stem-chase is & long chase. 


fete, fet, fere, amidst, what, fell, father; we, wet, here, caxn$L hor, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&V 
or. wore, w<?li; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fell; try, Syrian, so, oe = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw* 
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stern-chaser, i. A gun pointing through 
« 8 tern-port. 

M Cou*fc*ntly firing her tingle item-chaserf — Cas- 
Selft Saturday Journal. Sept. 19, W84. p. SO*. 

stern-fast, s. 

Kaut. : A warp or chain mooring the after 
part of a vessel to a wharf or quay. 

stern- frame, ». 

Shipbuild. : The pieces which meke np the 
etern of a ship— the stern-post, transom, and 
fashion-pieces. 

stern-knee, s. [Stern son.] 

stern-port, «. 

Kaut. ; Any opening in the stem of e ship 
to admit cargo, light, or sir, or to allow of 
the service of a gUD, as the ca9e may be. 

stern-post, s. 

Shipbuild. : A slightly raking straight piece, 
rising from the after end of the keel, to which 
it is secured by tenon# sod dovetail-piatea. 

stern-sheets, s. pi. 

Kaut. : That part of a host which Ja in- 
cluded between the stem and the aftermost 
thwart. It ia the place of honour in the boats 
of a Government or other vessel, and for 
passengers in ferry-boats and wherries. 

stern- way, a. The movement of a eh ip 
backward, or with her stem foremost. 

% To fetch stem-way: To acquire motion 
astern. 


stern-, pref. [Sterno-.] 

* stern. * Sterne, v.t. [Stern, «.] To steer, 
to guide, to direct. 

" Directing them which wml© to stems their •hipe.’* 
—ffolimked : Descrip. of Ireland, ch. ill. 


•tdr -na, *. [Mod. Lat, from tern (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : Tern ; a cosmopolitan genus of 
Laridee, sub-femily Sterninse. Bill longer than 
hesd, nearly straight, compressed; nostrils 
near middle of the beak, pierced longitudin- 
ally, pervious ; legs slender, toes four, the 
three in front webbed; wings long, pointed; 
taii distinctly pointed. In piumaga the terns 
resembie the 


gulls, but are 
usually small- 
er. From their 
mi nor size ami 
their forked 
tails they are 
often called 
Sea -swallows. 
They are con- 
stantly on the 
wing, catch- 
ing amali fish- 
es, iuaects aud 
other small 
an i mala, and 



1. BTKKKA MACRITW4. ft STMIWA 
PLUTIATIUS. 


frequenti ug 

fresh as well as salt water. Those of the north 
migrate to the Bouth in winter. The species 
are fuuud everywhere, and some of them have 
awidarangeof habitation. Thus, the C’ommoD 
Tern (& fiuvialalis) ia found on the coasts of 
Europe, western Asia and Africa, aDd eastern 
North America. Terue iay their spotted eggs 
on eaud or shingle, from which it ia not easy to 
distinguish them. 


•stern’-ag© (age as I&), a. [Eng. stem, s. ; 
-age.] Steerage, stern. 

*'Omppl« »e*r mind* to tbit navy." 

Shahttp. : Henry F., tli. (Chorum.) 


•tcrn -ol, «. [Lat stem(um) — the breast- 
bone ; Eng. adj. suff. *al.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the sternum or breast- 
bone : as, the sternal ribs, 

2. On the tame aide as the breast-bene ; 
anterior. 


eternal ribs, a. pi. [Rib, II. 1.] 


Btcm-Sl'-gl-a, e. [Pref. stem-, and Or. aAyo* 
{algos) = = pain.] 

Pathol.: Pain in the breast Applied speci- 
fically by Barnnes in 1806 to angina pectoris. 

Stcrn-ar'-ohus. a. [Pref. stem-, and Gr. 
ap\os ( archos ) = the fundament (Agassiz); 
ap\u) ( archo ) — to rale (McNicoU).] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Qymnotld®, with eight 
aperies, from tropical America. Tall termi- 
nating in a amali, distinct caudal fin, dorsal 
rudimentary, teeth small, branehinsteguls 


four. Soma of the species have the snout 
compressed and of moderate length, in others 
it is produced into a long tube. 

etern-Aa-pi-duo, s. pi. [Mod. lat. stem- 
asp(is); Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Tuhicol®. Annelids 
having very short bodies, the fore pert thick, 
SDd with three rows of Bet® and a corneous 
shield on the under surface, near the ex- 
tremity. The setae are locomotive organa. 

8 tern- As’ -pis, i. [Pref. stem-, and Lat. aspit ; 
Gr. Ao-jns (aspte) ss a round shieid, sn asp.] 

Zool . ; The typical genus of Sternaspld® 
(q.v.). 

atern-borg'-I-a, a. [Named after Count 
Caspar Sternberg, ft botanist and patron of 
botany.] 

1. Bot. : A genns of Amarylle®. Stembergia 
lutea , which reaembleB an autumnal crocus, is 
cultivsted in gardens. 

2. Palosobot . ; A pseudo - genus of fossil 
plants. It la a cylindrical stem with trans- 
verse markings, flow known to be the cast of 
the pith cylinder of soma tree. One so-called 
species from the Carboniferous rocks. 

stern -borg-ite, *. [After Count Caspar 
Sternberg of Prague ; suff. -He (Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhombic mineral, of rare 
occurrence. Hardness, I to 1*5 : sp. gr. 4*215 ; 
colour, pinchbeck -brown, blackening on ex- 
posure ; streak, black ; opaque ; very flexible. 
Compos. : snlphur, 30*4 ; silver, 84*2 ; Iron, 
85*4 — 100, which yields the formula AgS+ 
8FeS+FeS 2 . 

* Sterne, a. [Stern, a.) 

* sterne, s. [Stern, *.] 

stern ed, a. [Eng. stem, a. ; -«!.] Having a 
stern ; used in composition, as squate-sterfusd, 
Ac. 

* stem'-er, a. [Eng. stem, v. ; - er .] A director, 
a guide. 

" Ho that It * regens •tdera,’ the sterner of the lUn" 
—Dr. Clarke : Sermons, p. IS. (l«S7.) 

* stem -rtll, a. [Eng. stem, a. ; Stern. 

* stern'-f&l l#, adv. [Eng. stemful ; - ly .] 
Sternly. (Stanyhurst.) 

ster-ni'-nfe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. stem(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. sufu - ince .] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Larid®. It in- 
cludes three genera : Hydrochelidon, Sterna, 
aud Anotts. 

* stern lSss, *stern'-lSsso, a. [Eng. stem, 
a. ; -less.] Having no rudder or helm. 

"H© . . . stemelets »hlp y»t©*r©*.” 

0 os ton ; Schools of A bus*, p. M. 

stem -1^, * sterae-ly, * eturne-lyche, 

adv. (Eng. etern, a. ; -ly.] In a stern man- 
ner ; with sternness, severity, or austerity ; 
severely, harshly. 

“Th© stranger gue«U h© sternly eyed.** 

Scott: Lord of the Isles, II. 9. 

Stern -moat, a. [Eng. stem, s., and most.] 
Nearest the stern or rear; farthest in the 
rear ; farthest astern. 

stern n^ss, *stem-esse, a. [Eng. stem, 
a. ; -russ.] 

1. The quality or state of being stem ; 
severity of look ; & look of austerity, rigour, 
or severity. 

« Should I, In tbe*e my borrow'd flaunt*, behold 
The ttemnets of bU presence I '* 

Shaftesp, : Winter's Tale, It. 4. 

2. Severity or harshness of manner ; rigour. 

" I have sternness In my *oul enough 
To h**r of •okU©n‘ w©rk.* Dryden : Cteomene*. 

Stcr ilO-, stern-, pref. 'Mod. Lat. sternum 
= the hreast-hone.) Of, belonging to, or 
situated on or near the sternum (q.v.). 
sterno clavicular, a. 

Amt. : Of or belonging to the sternum and 
the clavicle. 

sterno-cleidomastoid, sterno- 
mastoid, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the sternum, the 
clavicle and the mastoid process. There ia a 
sterno-cleidomastoid or a stemo-rnastoid muscle. 

sterno hyoid, a. 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
the hyoid bone. There is a stemo-hyoid muscie. 


stemo-mastoid, a. 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the sternum and 
the mastoid process. There are stemo-mastoid 
arteries, sod s stemo-mastoid muscle. 

sterno- thyroid, a. 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the sternnm and 
to the thyroid cartilage. There is a sterno- 
thyroid muscle. 

ster'-non, s. [Or.] The breastbone ; the 

sternum. 

"A soldier was shot In tb« breast through the 
sterrum, **— Wiseman. 

stern op-tyoh'-I-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
sternoptyx, genit sternoptych{is) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Physostomi ; pelagic 
and deep-sea fishes of small size. Body 
naked, or covered with thin, deciduous 
scales ; gili-opening vary wide ; air-bladder 
simpie, if present ; adipose Ad generally rudi- 
mentary ; series of phosphorescent bodies 
along the lower parts. The eggs are enclosed 
in the sacs of the ovarium, and excluded by 
oviducts. Gunther enumerates nine genera. 

Btera-tfp-tyx, s. [Pref. sterno-, aud Gr. 

imif (piux) = a fold.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Sternoptycbid® 
(q.v.). Body compressed and elevated, tail 
short; covered with a silvery pigment, regu- 
lar scales absent; phosphorescent spots on 
lower surface. Specimens are occasionally 
picked up in the Mi*iiterranean and Atlantic. 
They most probably live at a small depth 
during the day, and come to the surface at 
night. 

ster-ntfp'-^-g&s, s. [Pref. sterno and Gr. 
irvy 1 } ( puge ) — the rump.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gymnotid®, with fonr 
species, from tropical America. Caudal and 
dorsal absent ; email villiform teeth in both 
jaws and on each side of the palate; body 
scaly. 

ster-nd-thor'-iis, ster-nd thrar'-tis (eer 
as ©r), ster-nd-ther'-ej, e. [Pref. sterno 
and Gr. Oatpos (thairos) = a hinge.] 

Zool: A genus of Chelydid®, with six 
species, from tropical snd southern Africa 
stid Madagascar. Hesd depressed, witli great 
plates, jaws without dentilations, no nuehai 

{ date ; sternum wide, with narrow lateral pro- 
ongatlons ; free anterior portion of plastron 
roulided and moveable. 

t ©tera-tfx -i, t Btern-ox , -I-», s. pi. [Pret 

stem-, and Gr. of tis (orwa) = sharp.] 

Entom. : Asub-trihe of Pentamerous Beetles. 
Presternum produced in front into a lobe, 
and behino into a spine received into a smail 
cavity of the mesnsternnm. Families, Ela- 
terid® and Bupreatld®. 

stdrn son, s. [Stern, a.] 

Shipbuild. : A binding-piece above the dead- 
wood in the stern, and practically forming an 
extension of the keelson, on which the stem- 
post Is stepped. 

tstim'-u-la, s. [Mod. Lat., diniin. from 
atenwt (q*v.). j 

Ornith.: A genua of Larid®, founded by 
Boie for Stemuia minuta (— Sterna minuta), 
the Little ur Lesser Tern. [Bterna.] 

Bter -num, s. [Gr. mtpvov (sternori) — the 
breast, the chest.] 

Cowpar. Anal : The breast bone. In man 
tlie flat bone occupying the front of the chest, 
and formed by the meeting of the visceral 
srehes. It is flattened from before backwards, 
snd presents a slight vertical curve with the 
convexity in front. It is divided into the 
manubrium or presternum, the mesostemum, 
and the emdform or xiphioid process or ineU- 
8ternum. All mammals and birds possess a 
sternum, end the presence or absence of a 
keel on that bone lit birds is used as a means 
of classification. Fishes, Amphibians, and 
Ophidians have no sternum, and in Saurians 
the broad portion is generally exjiauded. 
Some suppose that the plastron or the Chelonia 
is a higldy*developpd sternum; others hold 
lhat it is a mere integumentary ossification. 
The name sternum is also given to the plate 
on each segment of the breast ot a crustacean 
and an eraclmldan, but these are integu- 
mentary, snd have no relation to a true 
sternum. 


boil, b 6$; pdilt, J6vfrl; cat, 9 ©U, ohorna, 9 WH, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -dCftg. 
-dan. -tian a eh^n. -tlon, -eion « shdn; -tion, njioa * £hOn, -clous, -tious, -sious =* ehtU. -ble, -die, Ac. = btL od. 
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sternutation— st e ward 


* ster-nu-ta'-tlou, 8. [Lat. sternutatio, from 
stemuto] frequent, of sternuo=U> SDeeze.] 
The act of sneezing. 

'* A di«**e wbereia sternutation proved mortal, 
aod inch m sneezed died .”— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. It., ch. ix. 

* ster - nu’ - ta - tive, a. [Ft. stemutatif.] 
Having the quality of provoking to sneeze. 

gter-nu'~ta-tor-y, a. A s. [Fr. stemu tatoire, 
from Lat stemuto — to sneeze.] 

A. As adj. : Having the quality or exciting 
to sneeze ; sternutative; as anoff, snbsnlpliate 
or mercury, Ac. [Errhine.] 

B. A« suhsf. : A substance which provokes 
sneezing. The most familiar sternutatories 
are souffs of various kinds. 

"Physician*, in persona oe»r death, uac stemuta~ 
t oriei, or *nch medicines m provoke unto sneezing.'— 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. iv., ch. ix. 

* ster' - nu - tor - y, i. [Lat. stemuto = to 
aneeze.] The same as Sternutatory, B. (q.v.). 

Ster'-o-pc^, t. [G. Srepomjv (SteropZs) — the 
Lightner, one of the three Cyclopes.] 

Entom. : A genus of Hespertdse. Steropes 
paniscus, the Cheqnered Skipper, rare and 
local in England, has rich dark-brown wings 
cheqnered with orange-tawny spots. 

* Ster-QUfl'-in-OUS, a. [Lat. sterquilinium 
= a dunghill, from stercus, genit. stercnrLs — 
dung.] Pertaining to a dunghill ; hence, 
dirty, mean, paltry. 

” Any Mterquilinmu rascal. i» licens'd to throw dirt 
in the face oi aoverelgn prince* io open printed Ian- 
gu Howell: Letter *, bk. LL, let. U. 

* sterre, *. [Star, «.] 

* atert, a [Start, a.] 

* sterte, v.i. or t. [Start, t.] 

ster'-tdr-oiis, * ster-tor'-I-otis, a. [Lat. 
sterto = to anore.] Characterized by deep 
snoring, aucli as frequently accompanies cer- 
tain diseases, as apoplexy ; hoarsely breathing ; 
snoring with a loud and laborious breathing. 

"The stertorous . unquiet •lumber of sick life/— 
Carlyle : Sartor Resartus, bk. L. eh. iil. 

Eter'-tor-o&S-ly, adv. [Eng. stertorous ; -ly.] 
In a stertorous manner; with hoarse breathing 
or snoring. 

"The deceased im then oo the eooch, hroathing 
stertorously. " — Daily Telegraph, March 1C, 1M7. 

* sterve, v.i. or L [Starve.] 

Ct£t, phr. [Lat. = let it stand.] 

Print. : A word written in the margin of a 
proof, directing attention to a portion of the 
matter, and countermanding an order to ex- 
punge it. A series of dots made below the 
matter has the same effect. Often used as a 
verb : aa, To stet a passage. 

stet processus, phr. [Lat. = let the 

process atop.] 

Law : An order from a court to stay pro- 
ceedings. 

8t£t'-e-feldt-ite, s. [After Stetefeldt, who 
analysed it ; suff. -its (Min.).] 

Min. : An argentiferous copper ore, found 
In Nevada. Analyses of a similar ore frnm 
other localities are discordant. It is probably 
a mixture of antimooy oxide with copper and 
other metallic oxides. 

St$th'-al, s. [Eng. stearic), and ethal) [Stethv- 

L1C-ALCOHOL,] 

St£thom'-e-ter, s. [Gr. cn-rj^o? (stithos) = 
the chest, and perpov ( metron ) = a measure.] 

Surg. : An instrument for measuring the 
external movement in the walls of the chest 
dnring respiration, as a means of diagnosis in 
thoracic disease. In one form a cord ia ex- 
tended ronnd the chest, and its extension, as 
the thorax Is expanded, works nn index-finger 
on a dial-plate. It thus becomes a measure of 
the expansive power and capacity or the longs. 

■tctfr o scope, s. [Gr. <rrij0oy (stethos) — the 
chest, and cricowe«(sfcoped)=to see, toobservo.] 

Med. : An instrument employed in auscul- 
tation (q.v.). It was invented by Laennec, 
who at first nsed a roll or blotting-paper for 
the purpose or concentrating and conveying 
sonnd to the ear ; but, according to Tyndall 
(Sound, pp. 42, 43), the philosophy or the 
stethoscope was enunciated by l>r. Robert 
Hooke (1635-1702). The simplest form of 


stethoscope, and that most commonly em- 
ployed, consists of a cylindrical stem of 
porous wood, as cedar or deal, some seven or 
eight inches long, expanding at one end into a 
circular, fuDnel-sliaped aperture from two and 
a half to three Inches in diameter, which is 
applied to the chest, whilst the other end 
terminates in a smaller aperture, which is 
placed in the ear of the physician. Flexihle 
stethoscopes of rubber arc also employed ; 
theae are sometimes furnished with two ear- 
tubes, so that the sounds may be perceived 
by both ears. The chief use of the stetho- 
scope is to enable the medical man to sound 
small portions of lung at a time, and ao 
detect more correctly than by the unaided 
ear the exact seat of disease. 

* steth'-o-scope, v.t. [Stethoscope, * .] To 
examine with a stethoscope. 

“Too wUh me to •ubmit to be stethoscoped.*— 
Saeage : JL Medlioott, hk. L, ch. XxL 

steth -o-scop -Ic, stetho-scop'-Ic-al, a. 

[Eng. stethoscope) ; -ic, -tend.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a stethoscope ; obtained or made by 
means of a stethoscope : as, a stethoscopic ex- 
amination. 

stetll-d-scop’-io-al-l$r, adv. [Eng stetho- 
scopical; -ly.] By means of a stethoscope. 

steth-os -co-plst. s. [Eng. stethoscope); -t$L] 
One who is skilled in the use of the stetho- 
scope. 

steth-os-co-py, *. [Eng. stethoscope) ; -y.] 
The art of stethoscopic examination. 

Steth yl -ic, o. [Eng. stearic), and ethylic.) 
Derived from or containing cetyl alcohol. 

stethylic-alcohol, a. 

Chem. : CigH^O = CigHgy'HO. Stethal. 
The alcohol of the series, CnHm+aO, corre- 
sponding to stearic acid. It occnrs in sper- 
maceti, together with ethal and methal, bnt 
has not yet been obtained in the separate 
atate. 

Steve, v.t [From stevedore (q.v.).] To stow, 
as cotton or wool, in a ship’s hold. (Local.) 

Ste v'-e-dore, s, [Sp. estivador = a packer of 
wool at shearing, from cstivar = to stow, to 
lay op cargo in a ship’s hold, to compress 
wool, from Lat. stipo = to crowd or press to- 
gether. Cf. Sp. estiva ; Fr. estive = the stow- 
age of goods in a ship's hold ; Port, estivar — 
to trim a ahlp ; Ital. stivare = to press close.] 
One whose occupation is to stow goods, pack- 
ages, Ac., in a ship’s hold ; one who loads or 
unloads vessels. 

* stSv'-^n, s. [A.8. stefn ; IeeL stefna — the 

voice, a cry.] 

L A voice. 

’*Bo loode cr laden they with mery eleven.” 

Chaucer: C. V X&M. 

2. A cry, an outcry, a clamour, noise. 

*’ And had oot RoiTy renne to the stesen, 

Lowder had been »lain thUke aiuue even." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; Sept. 

3. An appointment ; an appointed place or 
time. 

M A1 day meteth men at onset it even.” 

Chancer : C. T., 1,628. 

StCV -i-a, a [Named after Peter James Esteve, 
M.D., Prof, of Botany at Valencia.] 

Bot. : A genus of Vernon iaceee akin to 
Ageratnm. Pretty autamnal flowering plants, 
natives of this country, with parple, red, pink, 
white, or violet flowers. Many species have 
been brought under cultivation in gardena, 
where they are sometimea used as border 
plants, hut require the protectiou of a frame 
in severe weather. 

stew (ew as u), * stuw-en, * stuw-yn, 

* Stuyn, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. estuver (Fr. 

= to bathe, to stew, from estuve (Fr. ituve) = 
a atove, a hothouse, in pi. atews ; O. H. Ger. 
stupa = a hot room for a bath ; Sp. & Port. 
estufa — a stove, a hothouse ; Ital. stuja.] 

A. Trans. : To boil slowly or with a simmer- 
ing heat ; to cook or prepare, as meat or fruit, 
by putting it into cold water, and gradually 
bringing it to a low boiling point. 

" Stew'd ehrimp* *ad Afrlc cockle* shall excite 

A Jaded drinkers languid appetite.'" 

Fraud i : Horace ; Satirei lv. 1 

B. Intrans. : To be boiled or cooked in a 
alow, gentle manner, or in heat and moisture. 

stew (ew as u), (1), *stewe, * stue, 

* stuwe, • stuyve, ” sty we t a. [Stew, v.] 


* l. A hot or warmed room ; a house or 
place furnished with warm water or vapour 
baths; a bagnio. (Gower: C. A., viii.) 

* 2. A brothel ; a bouse of prostitution. 
(Generally in the plural form, but frequently 
treated as a singular.) 

” Aod here miaa tavern or fi ttewi. 

He Mid hie wild Associate* speud their hours." 

Ben J onion : Every Han in hit Humour, ii, L 

* 3. An early form or lock-hospital (q.v.). 

“ Thus, iu the boroogh of Southwark, prior to the 
time sometimes fixed upon for the origin of syphilis, 
there were places called item, where prostitutes were 
coufiaed, luid received the benefits of surgical assist- 
ance. They were takeo up and put into these estab- 
lishments, whether agreeable to them or not, by vii tue 
of certain decrees, made expresaly to protect the rest 
of the community from the risk of catching their 
complain ta." — 3. Cooper : Practice of Surgery (ed. 6th), 

* 4. A prostitute. (In this sense also the 
plural form is frequently used as a singular.) 

" Instead of that beauty he had a notorious iteti 
•eot to him .”— Sir A. Weldon: Court of King Jama, 
Pl 146- 

5. A diah that has been cooked by stewing ; 
meat stewed. 

6. A stew-pan (q.v.). 

7. A breeding-place for tame pheasants. 

U fn a stew ; In a state of agitation, con- 
fusion, trouble, or excitement 

•• He, tbongh naturally bold and stout, 
la short was in a tremeodous stew.” 

Barham : Ing. Legend* ; The GhoeL. 

stew-pan, s. A cooking utensil for ex- 
posing meats to a prolonged gentle heat; 
usually in well-appointed kitchens a charcoal 
furnace or steam-bath. 

8tew-pot, a. A pot or vessel for stewing. 

stew (ew as u) (2), * stewe, s. [Cf. Prov. 
Ger. stau = a dam, a poud.] A aiuall pond 
where fish are kept for the table ; a store-poud. 

” Thi« gentleman constructed carp stews."— rieid, 
Oct, 8, 188*. 


stew'-ard (ew as u), * stiv-ard, * stiw- 
ard, * Stu arde, 8. [A.S. stiweard, stiward 
for stigweard = a aty-ward, from stigo — a sty, 
and weard = a guardian, a -warden, a keeper; 
IceL stivardhr. The original aenae was one 
who looked after the domestic animals, and 
gave them their food ; hente, one who pro- 
vides for his master's table, and, generally, 
one who anperintends household affairs for 
another. (Skeat.)] 

* L One who manages affairs for another, 

M The firat of them, that eldeet wu and best, 

Of all the houae had eharge and government, 

Aa guardian and steward of the reat” 

Spemer : F. Q.. L r. r IT. 

2. A person employed on a large estate or 
estahliahraeDt, or in a family of consequenca 
and wealth, to manage the domestic affairs, 
superintend the other servanta, collect rents, 
keep the accounts, Ac. 

The conseqoence waa that the steward waa taken 
Into custody and heavily liued.”— Macaulay: Hut. 
Eng., ch. xviL 

3. An officer in a college who provides food 
for the students, and superintends the affairs 
of the kitchen. 

4. An official on a vessel, whose duty Is to 
distribute provisions to the officers and men. 
In passenger ships, a man who superintends 
the distribution or provisions and liquors, 
waits at table, Ac. 

5. A fiscal agent of certain bodies : as, the 
steward of a congregation of Methodists. 

6. An officer of state, as the Lord High 
Steward, the Steward of the Household, &c. 
The Lord High Steward was the greatest 
officer of atate In England. The office waa 
anciently the inheritance of the Earls of 
Leiceater, till it was forfeited by Simon de 
Montfort to Heniy III., at the end of whose 
reign it was abolished aa a permanent office. 
A Lord High Steward ia nnw only appointed 
for particular occasions, sa a coronatioo or 
the trial of a peer. In the former case he has 
to arrauge questions of precedence ; in the 
latter to preside over the House of Lords. 
Hia office ceases with the business for which 
it was required. The Steward of the House- 
hold is an officer of the royal household, who 
presides over the court known as the Board of 
Green Cloth, which has the supervision of the 
household expenses and accounts, the pur- 
veyance of provisions, payment for them, Ac. 
He appoints the royal tradesmen, and selects 
and has authority over all aerv&nts of the 
household, except those of the chamber, 
chapel, and stables. 


Site, fit, fare, amidst, wliat, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, w<?lf; work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, \jnite, our, riile, full; try, Syrian. «e, ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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7 In Scotland, an officer appointed by the 
sovereign over certain lands belonging to him- 
self, having the same proper jurisdiction as a 
regality; also, the deputy of a lord of regality. 

«T Steward (or High Steward) of Scotland : 
An ancient chief officer of the crown of the 
highest dignity and trust. He had not only 
the administration of the crown revenues, 
but the chief oversight of all the affan*s of the 
household, and the privilege of the first place 
in the army, next to the king, in battle. 

* stew'-ard (ew as u), v.t. [Steward, s.) 
To manage as a steward. {Fuller.) 

,teW-ard-«ss (ow as u). ». (Eng. rtward, 

8 • -ek.} A female steward; specifically, a 
woniau who waits upon ladies ia passenger 
ships, &C. 

stew'-ard-l$r (ew as n), adv. [Eng. steward, 
a. ; -ly\] Like a steward ; with the care of a 
steward. 

“To be steward!* dispeneed, not wwtefully »pent 
— Canon Tooker. ( Webster.) 

* stew'-ard-!^ (ew as u), s. [Eng. steward, 

8 • .ry.) The work, office, post, or position 
of a steward; stewardship, auperintendence. 

■tew'-ard-ship (ew as u), s. [Eng. steward , 
8 . ; -ship.] The office, .post, or position of a 
steward. ( Shakesp . ; Richard II., U. 2.) 

stSw'-art-ry (ew as u), s. [Eng. steward, 
8 " * 1/The office or post of a steward ; ateward- 
S ^‘ *» A hnraan tfewartnr, or tn»t, 

Ot which account i« to be riv n, and lu*t. 

Byrom : Poetical t ertian of a Letter . 

2 Jurisdiction over a certain extent of 
territory, nearly tha same as that of a re- 
eality; also, tha territory over which this 
Jurisdiction extends. Most stewartries con- 
sisted of small parcels of land, which wera 
only parts of a county ; but the stewartries of 
Kirkcudbright, and of Orkney and Shetland, 
make counties by thamselves. 


stlb'-J-alt [Lat. stibium) = antimony; 
Eng. adj. suff. -of.] Like or having the quali- 
ties of antimony ; antimonial. 

•• The former depeud upon a corrupt lnclHeraW 
melancholy, and the latter upon an aduat ttibial or 
eruglnoua sulphur." — Harvey. 

stib'-i-al-l§m* s. [Eng. stibial; -toft.] Antl- 
monial intoxication or poisoning. {Dunglison.) 

stib'-I-an-Ite, s. [Lat. stibium) - antimony, 
a» connect., and suff. -ite (il/ia.).] 

Min. : A doubtful species, resulting from 
tha alteration of stibnite (q.v.J 

* stlb-f-ar'4-an, s. [Lat. stibi(um) = anti- 
mony ; Eng. 8U tf. -arian. From tho violent 
operation of antimony.] A violent man 

uffht. CJIlriftclonmlV np 



« Stewo, V. & «. [Stew, v. & a.] 

* stew'-isb (ew as u), a. [Eng. stew, a. ; -tih.) 
Befitting a brothel ; low, coarse, ohscene. 

-Eh Jn «d in mu. .1 L 

•tey, a. [Steye, v.] Steep. 

“The tteyett brae thon w»A hae fac'tlt.- 

Burnt : Auld Parmer to hit Mare. 

* Steye, * stye, v.i. [A.S. stigan = to ascend, 
to uiQUDt.] To ascend, to mount, to soar. 

* steyer, * steyere, *. [Stair,] 
sth&m'-ba, s. [Pali.] A pillar. [Lat.] 
Sth&n'-ic, O. [Gr. <r0eVo« (sthenos) = strength.] 

Pathol. : Arising from accumulated excit- 
ability; used by ths founder of the Brun- 
onian system for the increased, tone, vigour, 
or vitality which certain constitutions possess 
temporarily or permaoently, and which creates 
in them a liability to a class of diseases not 
likely to affect an asthenic or feeble constitu- 
tion. Thus, what looks like rude health, 
sometimes precedes and prepares the way 
for an attack uf rheumatism. [Brunqnian- 
theory.] Cullen called It inflammatory dia- 
thesis. 

SthSn-iir'-iis, *. [Or. trOtvoc (sthenos) = 
strength, and ovpd (oura) = the tail.] 

PdUevrU. : A genus of Diprotodont Marsu- 
pials, allied to Dendrolagua, from the post- 
Tertiary deposits of Australia. 

Sti-a-OcLa'-td (cc as 5h), s. [Ital. = crushed, 
flat ; from stiacciare =■ to crush ; stiacciata = a 
cake.] 

Art : A very low relief, adopted by sculptors 
for works which could be allowed little projec- 
tion from the surface or base line. ( Fairholt .) 

* stl -an, * sty'-an, * sty-an-ye, a. [Sty (2), 
«.] A bumour iu the eyelid ; a sty. 

etib'-ble, s. [Stubble.] (Scotch.) 

stlbble-rle, #. Tha reaper in harvest 
who takes the lead. (Scotch. ) 

“ Our ttibblt-rig wu Rah MX3raen." 

Burnt : Halloween, 

•tlb'-bler, s. [Etym. donbtfnL] A ludicrous 
designation for a clerical probationer. (Scofcfc.) 

* Stib-borne, a. [Stubborn.] 


stlb'-I-at-ed, a. [Lat. stibium = antimony.] 
Impregnated with antimony. 

stib'-fc, stib -i-ous, a. [Lat. stibium a an 
tiinony; Eng. adj. suff.-ic, -ous.] Aotimonic, 
antimonious. 

sttb -J-con-ite, a [Lat. antimony ; 

Or. Karl* (konia) = dust, and suff. Me (Mm.).J 
Min. : A massive compact mineral, occur- 
ring also in a pulverulent form. Hardness, 

4 to 5*5 ; sp. gr. 5*28 ; lustre, earthy ; colour, 
pale yellow to yellowish-white. An analysis 
yielded: oxygen, 19*54; antimony' 7V83; 
water, 4*68 = 100, which gives the 
SbU 4 +HO. A species not as yet well defined. 

Stib-ine', s. [Eng. stib(ium) ; -ine.) 

1. Chen l : An antimony base, formed on the 
type of ammonia, NH4. Thus SbH3 is s tibtne, 
SL<C2 h s )3 ia ethylartWne, &c. (Watts.) 

2. Min.: [Stibnite]. 

Btlb-i-o-fSr'-rite, s. [Pref. stibio-, and Eng. 

ferrite.] 

Min, : An amorphous mineral fonnd coating 

atibnite in Santa Clara County, California. 
H&rduess, 4 0; sp.gr. 8 '598; lustre, somewhat 
resinons ; colour, yellow. An analysis yielded : 
antimonic acid, 47*69; sesquioxide of iron, 
85*86 ; water, 16*94 = 99*99. 

Btrb l-o-ga-le -nite, *. [Pref. stibio-, and 
Eug. galenite.] 

Min. : Tha same as Bindheimite (q.v.). 

stlb Lo-hex-ar-gen-tite, *. [Pref. sfiMo-,* 
Gr. «£ (hex) = aix, and Eng. argentitc.] 

Min.: Ous of two native compounds of 
antimony and silver, the other being stibio- 



stib-Lo -tri-ar-^en-tite, s. [Prefs. stibio-, 
trir, and Eng. argentite.] 

A/in. : A mineral consisting of antimony 
and silver, with formula Ag^h* [Stibio* 

HEXARQENT1TE.] 

stlb-Lous, o. [Stibic.] 
stib-i-ftm * *. -[Lat] [Antimony.] 

Stlb-lite, *. [Lat. stib(ium), and Or. kl9os 
(lithos)~ a stone ; Ger. stiblith.] 

Min. : The same as Stibiconite (q.v.J 

Rttb-nlte. stlb-ine', s. [Lat. stibium = 
antimony ; Fr antimtine sulfuri; Ger .gray, 
epiessglanzerz.] 

Min. : The principal ore of antimony. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic ; crystals being 
deeply striated longitudinally. Cleavage, 
prismatic, very distinct. Hardness, 2*0 ; sp. 
gr. 4*516; lustre, metallic ; colour and streak, 
lead to steel-gray. Compos. : sulphur, 28*2 ; 
antimony, 71*8 = 100 which corresponds to 
the formula St>2S 3 . Occurs abundantly in 
maoy places, sometimes in bods but more 
frequently in veins. 


stl-bd'-nl-iim, *. [Eng. and 

(«wm)oniwm.I 

CTim. : An antimony-radicle formed on the 

type of ammonium, NIL. Thus StKCjHs)^ 
is tetrethyl -sliboitiim. (Watts.) 

stlc-ca'-do, stio-ca'-to, *. [Ital.] 

Music: An instrument composed of pieces 


of wood of gradusted lengths, flat at th» 
bottom and rounded at the top, resting on tha 
edges of an open box, and tuned to a diatonio 
scale. The tone is produced by striking tha 
pieces of wood with small hard balls at tha 
end of a flexible stick. 

* stlch, s. [Gr. <rTt\oi ( stichos ) = a row, a line, 
a verse.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A verse, of whatever measure or number 
of feet. 

2. A row or line of trees. 

IL Hebrew Literature: One of the rhythmic 
lines which go to constitute tha parallelism in 
the poetic books of Scripture. The books of 
Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the 
Song of Soloman are thus written in the 
oldest known Hebrew manuscripts, and poeti- 
cal possagea (like Exod. xv. 1-21) in the his- 
toric books are still sn printed in the Hebrew 
Bible, whence they have been transferred to 
the English Revised Version. Ths arrange- 
ment is of great antiquity, and may have been 
Introduced by tha sacred writers themselves. 
Sometimes prosa works are divided into stichs, 
consisting either of a certain number of 
or clauses separated by their sense. It is be- 
lieved that a sticbometrical arrangement pe* 
vades ths whole Vulgate, the prose as well as 
the poetic books; aad Josephus considered 
that nis works were composed of 60,000 sticha- 

stl-chfie'-tLS, «. [Mod. Lat.] [Stich.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Blenniidee, with ten 
species, peculiar to th8 coasts near the Arctic 
circle, ranging southwards to Japsn, Norway, 
and Sweden. They are small Ashes, and have 
the body elongate and covered with small 
scales, sometimes several lateral lines ; dorsal 
fin of spines only. 

* stlcll'-ic, O. [Eng. Stick; -ic. 1 Pertaining 
or relating to line# or verses ; consisting of 
lines or verses. 

stlch-ld'-I-tlm (pi. stloh U -I-a), «. (Mod. 

Lat., from Gr. jtichidion), dimin. 

from o-ti'xos (s<icftoO= a row, a line.] 

Bot.(Pi.): The pod-like processes containr 
Ing tetrasporcs in some rose-spored algae. 

atich-i-, pref. [Stich.] Having rod-llke pro- 
cesses. 

StIch-6-ch»'-ta, a [Pref. and Gr. 

x <utt) (chaitf)= long, flowing hair.] 

Zool. : A genus of Oxytrichidae, with one 
species, Stichatricha pedicvliformU ; akin U 
Stichotricha (q.v.), but separated therefrom 
on account of ite well-developed anal styles. 
Free swimming animals, from salt-water. 

‘ <• [Or. <rrix O? (stichos) = 

a line, a verae, and fiameia (mantcia)— pro- 
phecy, divination.] Divination by lines or 
passages in books taken at hazard ; biblio- 
mancy. 

* stich-6-mSt-rIc-al, a. [Eng. 

7 netHy); -iced. ] Of or pertaining to sticbo- 
metry ; characterized by atichs or lines. 

• 8tioh-6ro-6-trJ, ». (Gr. 
a row, a line, a verae, and fierpoy (metron) — » 
measure.] 

1 Measurement or length of books as ascer- 
tained by tbs number of verses contained In 
each book. [Stich, 11.] 

2 A division of the text of books into line# 
accommodated to the sense ; a pr^tice fol- 
lowed before punctuation was adopted. [Gno* 
mometry.J 

stich' o m^th, a [Gr. <mx°pv6la (sticho- 

muthia).'] 

Ok. Plays : A conversation in alternate hnea> 

stlch-ot-rich a, *. IPref. tticlw- and Gr. 
e p i£ ( thrix ), genit. rp ixo? (tnchos) - hair.] 

Zool. : A genus of Oxytrichidae, with five 
species from salt aod fresh- water. Animal- 
cules elongate, elastic, and changeable ip 
form, often excreting and inhabiting a “ucij- 
aginous or granular sheath, the anterior half 
of the body when protruded from this sheath 
usually twisted like a screw. 


stick, * steke, * stlcke, * stike, styke 

(pat. *stak, * slicked, stuck, pa. par. steken, 
* stiken, * stoke, *stoken, stuck), v.t. & i. [A-»- 
stecan, a strong verb (pa. t. skec, pa. par- 
stecen, stocen ); cogn. with Low Ger. sicken - 
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stick— sticking 


to pierce, stick (pa. t. stak, pa. par. stekcn); 
Ger. stechen = to sting, to pierce, stick, stab 
(pa. t. stack, pa. par. gestochen). Also A. S. 
atieiaa, a weak verb (pa. t. sticode); cogn. 
with Dut sicken ~ to stick; IcaL stUca— to 
drive piles ; Dan. stikke — to stab ; Sw. stikka 
= to stab, to sting, to prick; Ger. sleeken 
= to stick, to set, to plant. Sting is a nasal* 
feed, and stitch a softened form of stick.] 

A, Transitive .* 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To pierce with & sharp Instrument; to 
•tab with a weapon. 

" You were best stick her. * 

Shake*#. : Two Gentleme w, 1 1. 

2. To causa to pierce ; to thrust in so as to 
pierce or wound. 

“Thou tHckwt A dagger in me. - 

Shakes* : Merchant of Venice, tU. J. 

3. To fasten or cause to remain by piercing ; 

fr> thrust in. J F ' 

“ A oodpieee to Hick pins on." 

Shakes#. : Two Gentlemen, ii. 7. 

4 . To fasten or attach by causing to adhere 
to tlie sorfhee ; as, To sticks. sUmp on a letter. 

& To fasten or attach in any manner. 

* Stick jo nr rommsry on thli fair corse." 

Shakes*. .* Borneo t Juliet, It. 6. 

To fasten, to fix, to place, to settle, to set. 
" 1 truck my choice upon her." 

Saties* ; AU'% WeU that End* WtfZ, T, A 

7. To set ; to fix in ; hence, to set with 
something stuck in or pointed ; to fnrnish by 
inserting in the surffice ; as, To sticks cushion 
full of pins. 

8L To fix on a pointed Instrument : ss. To 
stick sn spple on a forte. 

IL Technically : 

1. Print. : To compose or arrange in a 

composing-stick : ns, To stick type. 

2. Woodr-tcork. : To plane as tbe mouldings 
on sash-bars and rails. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To cleave or adhere to the surface, as by 
tenacity or attraction ; to adhere. 

M I win cause the ft*h of thy river* to ttlck onto thy 
•cel*#."— Ezekiel xxix. 4. J 

2. To be fastened or fixed by insertion, or 
by piercing, or by being thrust in. 

" Loon tie'* glor* whtreln her aeedle sticks." 

Shakes# : Rapt of Lttcrece, SIT. 

8. To remain or continue attached natnraTly, 

“ Like fruit unripe sticks on the tree." 

Shake*#. : Hamlet. iiL 1 

4. To continue where attached or fastened. 

“ There stuck no plume la any English creet." 

Shaketp. : King John, 11. 

5. To hold fast to or continue In any posi- 
tion ; to adhere closely ; to abide. 

"*[“ th«Ir quArrela they proceed to cMUng name*, 
till they light upon on* that U «ure to tiukJ ' — Swift. 

6. To adhere closely in friendship and 
•flection. 

u • Irieud that sticketh eloeer than h 
brother. — Proverb* x vilL 24. 

7. To remain, abide, or continue in a place. 

"And there they mart have stuck, tEU famine tud 
Aewsrtloa had ermded the quarrel."— W arburton : Viwii t« 
Legation, bk. L, | L 

8. To be hindered from proceeding or 
making progress; to be restrained from 
moving forward, or from action of any kind ; 
to ba arrested in u course, career, motion, 
passage, or the like. 

" Amen 

stuck la my throat" Shaketp. : Macbeth, U. 1 

9. To be brought to a standstill; to be 
embarrassed or puzzled. 

"A truth th*4 nobody. .. tricks sXT-Lockei Human 
Urn terstnmt.. bk. I*., ch. 11. 

* 10. To scruple, to hesitate. 

** Ari*totW nicked net to e*rm that the world 
neither begau. nor yet ihall cud.* — Stem: Speculum 
Muitdi, eh. L. | U 

■ 11. To cause difficulty, trouble, or em- 
barrassment, 

*' TbU U the difficulty that ttickt with the most 
tlxw* who, from contdauce, refuse to 
Juiu with tha revolution.’— Swift. 

t (1) To stick expresses more than to cleave: 
things are made to stick either by incision 
into the substance, nr through tha interven- 
tion of some glutinous matter ; they are mada 
to cleave by the intervention of some foreign 
body : what sticks , therefore, becomes so fast 
joined as to render the bodies inseparable ; 
what cleaves is less tightly bound, and more 
easily separable. Two pieces of clsy will 
stick together by tha Incorporation of tha 
subs tones in the two parts ; paper is made to 
slick to paper by means of glue : the tongua 


In a certain state will dears to the roof. Stick 
is seldom "employed in the moral sense, ex- 
cept in familiar and inelegant style ; cl save is 
peculiarly proper In the moral acceptation. 

(2) For the difference between to stick and 
to Jix, see Fix. 

^ 1. Ta stick by : 

(1) To adhere closely to ; to be constant to ; 
to support steadily. 

" Wa are your only Mauds ; stick Ay u*. and w* will 
Stick by you. —Havewnt. 

• (2) To be troublesome by adhering. 

. "I"? “U*fled to trifle away my time, rather than 
let it ttwk by m eS—Pope : Letters 

2. To stick out : 

(1) To project ; to be prominent. 

xxxiiLSL 01M * th * t we ” noi * <c * 

(2) To hold out ; to refuse to treat, sur- 
render, or come to terms ; as. They stuck out 
tor a rise of wages. 

3. To stick to: 

(1) To adhere closely ; to be constant to ; 
to stick by. 

(2) To be persevering Id holding to, or in 
continuing st; to abide or continue firmly 
and steadily at 

•U £y ° AMCTm “ ton ‘ Muck * 11 

4. To stick up : 

(1) To stand on end ; to assume an erect 
position ; to stand up : as, His hair sticks -up. 

(2) To run into debt for ; to run credit for ; 
as, To stick up a suit of clothes. (Slang.) 

(3) To put a stop to ; to cause to fail : as, 
To stick up & game. 

(4) To attack and plunder. (Australian 
slang.) 

“ g»vto» attaetad, or to Australia* uhrasa. truck 
up the station, and made prisoner* of all til* la- 
matea. —Leisure Hour, March, 1885 , p. la*, 

5. To stick up for: To maintain the cause 
of ; to fight or contend for : as. To stick -up far 
one's rights. 

*6. To stick upon : 

(1) To adhere to ; to stick to. 


‘‘Proverbial Mateneea art formed Into a versa 
whereby they Hick upon ths memory."— Watts. 

(2) To dwell npon ; not to giva up ; to 
stick to. 

“The mind most stop aod hackle to It. and stick 
upon It with laboor and thought." 


7. To stick up to : 

(1) To court (Colloq.) 

(2) To etaad up to, to fight 

Stick, • stick©, e. [A.S. sticca = s fltick, • 
staff, a stake; Icel. sfita = a stick, a yard 
measure.] 

L Ordinary Languagt: 

1. Literally: 

(1) A piece of wood of indefinite size end 
shape, but generally long and rather 6lender ; 
& branch of a tree or shrub broken or cut off ; 
s piece of wood chopped for burning, or cut 
for any purpose. (Gotrrr: C. A., v.) 

(2) A rod, a waod, a staff, a walkiag-stick. 

(3) Anything shaped like a stick: as, a 
stick of sealing- wax. 

(4) A thrust with a pointed instrument 
which penetrates the body ; a stab. 

(5) The number of twenty-five eels; ten 
sticks make one bind. Called also a Strike. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) One who perseveres ; one who sticks to 
anything. 

(2) A term of contempt for an awkward. 
Incompetent or stupid person. 

“A great actor may not exhibit hfmeelt a* a 'stick ' 
Iur half an bent together, and cUiu t# redeem hi* 
fame by a few mafuilieent ‘ momenta.* Daily Tele* 
graph, July u, ism. 

XL Technically : 

1. Gun,: A rammer used in filling car- 
tridge*. 

2. Printing: 

(1) A composing-stick (q.v.X A stickful is 
as much as the stick will hold, and the matter 
is then lifted snd placed in the galley. 

(2) Furniture for locking op a forme in a 
chase or galley. Known according to posi- 
tion as head-stick, foot-stick, side-stick, or 
gutter-stick, the latter being between tha 
pages. 

3. Pyrotechnics: The alat which trails be- 
hind a rocket, and directs its flight 


H 0) Gold-stick, Silver-stick: (See under 
Gold and Silveh). 

surpass! *** *** stic]cs: To completely 

(3) To go to sticks and staves: To go to 
pieces, to be ruined. * 

* (4) To stick a point ; To settle the matter. 

stick-and-groove, *. 

Anthrop.: One of the simplest means o! 
producing fire, ont of which tha fire-drill 
(q.v.) was developed. Till recently it was in 
common use in the South Pacific. 

4 'IP 1 ? “Implert machines for producing flr* 

Tl • klied , th « stick!, ut+rJSi A 

hi ou t-pointed itick I« ran iloug a groove of iu own 

T k oLwtn T'T? iyln » 00 the grouui 7* 

L>tjr 'T!° that the very Ught wood of the 
Hibiscus ttliaceus wm .-done u*ed for the porpoM 1* 
e would produce Are with it io a few 

’ • L st ; i m. A , 


Tahiti. A native wouia produce Ore with it lo a tew 
second u”-Tylor: Early Hist. Mankind (el 18; 8 I 

stick-chimney, «. A chimney made 
with sticks laid crosswise and plastered with 
clay inside and ont. Common m the Western 
States of America in log -cabins. 

stick-insects, i. pL 
Fntom. : The Phasmidae (q.v.). Called also 
Wslkiug- sticks. Most of them resemble 
■ticks, either green growing twigs or brown 
•nd withered branches, hence their popular 
names. [Phyllium, LEAp- 1K8ECTa .j 

stick-lac, «. [Lac.] 
stick-seed, a. 

Hot. : The genus Echfnosrpermmn (q.v.). 
stick-sling, a. 

Anthrop. : Ths simplest snd earliest forift 
of sling, consisting of a stick split for a short 
distance down one end, so as to form a notch, 
in which the atoms is placed ; the elasticity of 
ths two halve* of the stick, which are kept 
asunder by the stone, retaining it there until 
tha proper moment ior ita discharge. 

stick -a dore, stfck'-a-ddve, steck-a 

do, a. [A corruption of*L*at. (Jtos) Stcechados, 
= the flower from tbe Stoechades or Hyeret 
Islands, near Marseilles. (Prior.)] 

Pot. : Lavandula Stctduu. 

stick -er, «. [Eng. stick, r. j -or.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Literally: 

(1) One who or that which stabs or sticks) 
one who kills : ss, a pig -sticker. 

(2) One who or that which causes to stick 
or adhere : as. a bill -sticker. 

(3) Voting : A piece of paper bearing th* 
name of a favored candidate, prepared with 
a view to affixing it on a regular ticket 
place of another nominee, who is thus rejectee 
by the voter. Al»o called paster. ( U. S.) 

2. Flgurativdy : 

(1) Ao article or commodity which does noi 
meet with a ready sale. (Avier.) 

* (2) A sharp remark, very potutedly made, 
and calculated to silence s person or put Jhim 
completely down. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach. (PL): Tbe arms of a crank axk 
employed to change tlie plane and direction 
of a reciprocating motiou. Foi distinction 
the arms are thus named when they act by 
compression, snd trackers when they act by 
tension. The axis is termed a roller. 

2. Music : A rod connecting the far end of 
the key of sn organ-manual with the iever by 
wiiich the valve is opened, to allow the wind 
to pass from the cheat to the appropriate pipe 
of tha organ. 

stick-fill, «. [Eng. stick; ~ful(l).] 

Print. : [Stick, IL 2.J. 

stick-I-ness, *. [Eng. sticky; -ness.] Tht 

quality or state of being sticky ; viscousness, 
glutinonsness, tenacity, adhesive quality or 
nature. 

Stick -Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Stick, v.] 

A. <fc B, As pr. par . <C particip. adj. : (Sfte 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. (Pf) •' The same as Stickino-pikce (q.v.X 

2. Carp. ; The act of running or striking a 
moulding with a moulding-plane. 

3. Mining : A narrow vein of ore. 


fate. Ctt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, eemol, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pC* 
•r. wore, w?lt work, wh&. s6n ; mute, cub, ciire, ?nlte, enr, rule, fall ; try. Syrian, m, ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 


stickit— stiffening 
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■ticking-piece, «. A joint of beef cut 
from the neck of the ox ; It is considered 
coarse meat, fit only for gravy-beef or pies. 

• sticking-plaoe, *. The point of deter- 
mination. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, i. 7.) 

stloklng - plaster, a. An adheiive 
plaster for closing wounds. 

stick -It, cl [Stick, i\] (Scotch.) 

Stickit- minister, a. A clerical student 
or probationer disqualified for the ministerial 
office from imbecility of Immoral conduct; 
apec. one who breaks down on endeavouring 
todeliver his first sermon, and never hac the 
courage to attempt a eecohd. (Scotch.) 

*• But. tine I partly from hi* own bttthfulneM. Partly 
owlug to a fttrong *ud ©brloua dUposltlou to rWbUjty 
*hich D«rv»ded the congregation upon hi* tnl .at- 
tempt, be became totally iocaiiahlo of 
his intended discourse — gasped, pri 1 > n ©d, hi dcouiil 7 
rolled his eyse till tho coogTeffttlon thought tliftin 
flying out J hU 

* was ever after 
Guy Manner* 


the pulpit-stairs, tmmpllug upon ths o! 
generally take their station there—and 


§«*ignated • jficWf m4nUt#r."--S<50C< 
iny, eh. IL 

* stl c'-kle, v.i. (l t. [0. Eng. *^k=torale.] 
A. Intransitive : 

1. Orig. : To interfere, as seconds were 
accustomed to do. in a duel, when the prin- 
cipals were imagined to have satisfied the 
laws of honour. It ie eup|>o»ed they bore 
aticks, wands, or sceptres, as symbols of their 
authority. Sometime* also, quarrelling with 
each other, they fought with their sticks. 

"The tamu eogel [In Tasaol when Ml ot the Chris- 
tians are already killed, and «U tho teAt hW In , a fair 


quarry.”— Dnr&en : Juvenal, (Dedta.) 

2. To take part with One aide or the other. 

3. To contend, contest, or altercate per. 
tinaciously or obstinately on insufficient 
grounds ; to stick up pertinaciously or ob- 
stinately for some trine. 

"The prefcbytet end Tnderx*i dent. 

That stickle which iheli m*k© an ond on t 

Butler : l/udibra s, UL X. 

4 . To pTay fast fthd loose ; to pass from one 
aide to the other. 

B. Trans. : To intervene in ; tb part the 
combatants in ; to arbitrate in or between. 

stio’-kle (X), 9. [A.S. sticel = a prickle, 

sting.] A prickle. 

•Stickle-haired, cl Rough-haired. 

“ Their dog* . . . that servo for that purpose are 
stleklekaired, ftnd not uuliko to the Irish grey* 
houudo.’— Sandys : Travels, p. 19. 

stlc -kle (2), a. lEtyta. doubtful.] A rapid 
shallow in a stream. (Prov.) 

“The easy 'stickles. which may occasionally produce 
a big trout.*— field, March t, 1888. 

stlo-kle-b&ok, • etik-kle-bag, *«tyk- 
yl-baU, i. [Eng. stickle (1), s., aod bocA:.] 
Ichthy. : A popular name for any of the 
species of Gasternsteus (q.v.). The Fifteen- 
apined Stickleback, lives m salt or brackish 
water, the others are freshwater fish ; and ail 
though email in size, are active, greedy, and 
extremely destructive to the fry of other 
Ashes. Giinther (Study of Fishes, p. 505) 
records that fact that a young Three-spined 
Stickleback (O. aculeatus) the common Euro- 
pean species, “ kept in an aquarium, devoured 
to five hours' time seventy-four young dace, 
which were about a quarter of an inch long, 
and of the thickness of a horse-hair. -Two 
days after it swallowed sixty-two, and would 
probably have eaten as many every day could 
they have been procured.” In the breeding 
season the male Stickleback constructs a nest, 
about three inches wide and six inches deep, 
of stalks of grass and other matters, cemented 
together with mucas which exndes from his 
skin. The nest is barrel-shaped and has 
apertures at each end, thus permitting both 
ease of Ingress aud the current of water 
needed in the development of the ova. The 
nest, when filled with eggs, ia jealously guarded 
by the male, who keeps off parasites aud other 
fish, even those of much larger aize. After the 
eggs are hatched the male takes similar active 
care of the young; keeping them within 
the ghelterof the nest till large enough to cure 
for themselves. 

Stic -kler, s. [Eng. stickle), v. ; *-£r.] 

* 1. One who as a second helped to separate 
combatants when they had fought long enough 
to satisfy what Were deemed to be the claims 


of honour ; a second to a duellist ; an umpire 
or arbitrator of a duel. 

“ But Basil ius ri»ing himoelf cam* to part them, the 
sticklers authority ecarcelv able to per*^ cholertck 
hearer*; and part them he did. — Sidney . Arcadia, 
hk.1. 

2. An obstinate end pertinacious contender 
abont anything, especially a thing of little or 
no consequence. 

‘•Tho Englishman— lu his own coaotry greatest of 
all sticklers iox tho correct thing In raiment. — field, 
April 4, 1885. 

* stickler-like, adv. like an arbitrator 
or umpire in a duel. 

" Tho dragon-wing of night o‘er«p reads tho earth. 

And, stickler-liko. tho wmlee iepar ate*. 

Shakesp. : Troiha A Creuida, r. S. 

* stlck'-llng, *. [Sticklb (1), ».] A fish, pro- 
bably the stickleback (q.v.). (Prompt. Pa.ro.) 

stick'-?, * etick-le, a. (Eng. stick, v ; -y.] 
Having the quality of adhering to a surface; 
adhesive, viscous, glutinous, viscid, tenacious. 

“ Herb* of *trong *tnell, and with a rficWa atalke.*— 
Bacon: JfoL Hist., f Mt 

Btlc'-ta, s. (Gr. m«Tor (stikto3) = pricked, 

punctured.] 

Hot. : A genns of Parmelladte. Lichens, 
some of them very large, with circular white 
or yellow pita on the underside, whence their 
generic name. They grow on trees, and some 
have a fishy smell. Sficfa pulmonaria, or pul~ 
monacea , is need for dyeing, Ac. 

Btlc'-tlc, a. (Mod. Lat. stid(a); Eng. Buff, -fc.] 
Derived from Sticta puhnonacea, 

stlctic-acld, s. 

Chem.: An acid discovered by Koop and 
Schneedermann in Sticta pulmonacea. It has 
a peculiar bitter taste, is slightly soluble in 
water and in ether, very aoluble In boiling 
alcohol, and is precipitated by acids, acetate 
of lead, and silver salts. 

*tld'-a?, *. tStrr&Y.) An anvil, a stithy. 

•gtie, v.i. [A.S. stigan = to mount.] Tosoar ; 
to mount. 

“ Here and there, and round about doth rtfe." 

tspenser : f. IV. lx. tt. 

etieve, cl [Steeve.] 
stleve'-l?, adv . [Steevelv.] 

etlff, ••tyt 

*eteve, * styv©, a. As. (A.S. stif; cogn. 
with Dut. stijf= stiff, hard, rigid ; Dan. stiv; 
8w. styf; Ger. stei/. Allied to staff. ) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not easily flexible, bent, or pliant; not 
limber ; rigid. 

- Where rttf’t.ho hand, and *tl!l the tongue. 

Of tho., .ho toughed .^ ? ud r .; tutrod ) 

2. Not liquid or fluid ; not easily yielding 
to the touch ; thick and tenacious ; not soft 
nor hftrd. 

M Mingling with that oily Hquor. they wore wholly 
incorporate, end no grew uiore *<yaod Ann. inaklug 
hut ou« lubetauce.”— Barnet : Theory of the Earth. 

3. Drawn very tight ; tense. 

“ Thia said, another errow forth from hla ttife atring 
heseut” Chapman: J7om^r; Iliad vUL 

4. Not easily moved ; not to be moved with- 
'ont great friction or exertion ; not working or 
moving smoothly or easily : as, a stiff joint. 

5. Hard to work, tough, strong, heavy ; as, 
a stiff soil. 

6. Not natural, smooth, or easy ; not flow- 
ing or graceful ; cramped, constrained ; not 
easy in action or movement. 

“ Yrmr <Wmpoaltlon rteeds not he at all the blfetj 
hut maybe the freer, for the pftlua thui employed 
upon it .*— Seeker : A Charge to the Clergy of Canter . 
bury. 

7. Rigidly cerem onions, formal, precise, 
constrained, affected, starched. 

“ The French are open, familiar, and talkative ; tho 
IfciliHua stiff, ceremonious, and reserved. — Addison: 
On Italy . 

• 8. Not easily subdued ; firm or resolute In 
resistance or perseverance; obstinate, stub- 
born, pertioacious. 

*• A war enauos, the Cretan® own their cause, 

Stiff to defnud their hosultahln law*. 

Dry den : Cymon A Iphlgenla, 6S4. 

9. Impetuous In motion, strong, violent. 

“ The suffer gale* 

Ki*e on the pbop and fully *tretch the sail*. 

Pope : Homer : Odyssey iv. 45.1. 

10. Strong : as, a stiff tumbler of punch. 

11. Heavy, costly : as, He paid a stiff price 
for it. (Slang.) 


12. Dear, high-priced. (Comm. Slang.) 

" Yarn* were very st\ffS— Dally Chroni&s, Mard 

11. 1887. 

* 13. Harsh, grating, disagreeable. 

“ This ie tff/oewa.” 

Shakesp. : A atony A Cleopatra, L 1. 

14, Severe, hard, atrict : as, a stiff examina- 
tion. ( CoUoq .) 

IL Naut . ; Bearing a press of canvaa without 
careening : as, a stiff vessel. (Opposed to 
crank.) 

B, As subsL : A cadaver. (Med. Slang.) 

stiff-bit, #. 

Harness : A bit without a joint, like a anaffle; 
or branches, like a curb-hit. 

* stiff-borne, o. Carried on with un- 
pliaut constancy. 

“ Conld restrain 

Th* stff-bome action." Shakesp. : 3 Hsnry IT., L E 

* Btiff-grit, a. Obstinate. 

* stiff-hearted, cl Obstinate, stubborn, 

contumacious. 

“ They are impudent children, and stiff-hearttiff’— 
Ezekiel H. 4. 

stlff-Bdok, i. 

Pathol, i A kind of rheumatism, generally 
produced by sitting in a draught. The 
muscles of the neck become very painful, and 
to relax them the patient bends the head to 
the affected side. The muscles in consequence 
become rigid, wlieuoe the name Stiff- or Wry- 
neck. 

etiff nccked, a. Stubborn, obstinate, 
contumacious. 

“Thl* peoplu 1* a stiffnecked poopl*"— Exod. xxxlL B. 
Btiff-neckcdness, s . The quality or 

state of being stiff-necked ; obstinacy, atuh- 
bornness. 

stiff-tailed ducks, «. pL 

Omith. : The genus Eristnatura, with six 
species from America, the south-east of 
Europe, and Africa. The tail-feathers are 
narrow, pointed, and extremely rigid, and not 
covered at the base by the upper tail-coverts. 

* stiff, t?.4. [Sti nr, a.] To be stiff; to persevere. 

“ Dido affrighted stift also In her c^luatan^.- 

StanyHurst: Virgil; ^Eneid It. Wa. 

stiffen, * Btlfne, v.L A i. (Sw. stifh a ; Dan^ 
stivnc ; Dut. stfyven; Ger. tUifsn.] [Stifle.] 

A. Transitive: 

L To make stiff or more stiff; to make les» 
pliant or flexible. 

“ The bloat that whi*tl»a o'er th* f*Il% 

Stiffens hi* lock* to Icicles” 

Scott ; Slormion, lv, (In trod.) 

2. To inspissate; to make more thick or 
viscous : as, To stiffen paste. 

* 3. To mako torpid ; to deprive of th®- 
power of motion ; to paralyze. 

“ Btifned with tho like dl.may wo* Monelau* to." 

Chapinan : Homer; fluid It. 

* 4. To make stubborn, obatiuate, or con- 
tumacious. 

“The man . . . wh© 1* settled and Stiffened In vice." 
— Barrow: Sermons, voL ill., aer. M. 

5. To make stiff, constrained, or formal iu 
manners. 

“ And hind® a wreath about their b*hy bcowm, 

W hom education stiffens into state. 

Cowper: Table Talk, 1H* 

B. Intransitive: 

I, To hecome stiff or stiffer ; to become 
more rigid or less flexible. 

“Though faint with wasting toll a«d etffeninp 
wound.'' Byron: Corsair, iL 8. 

* 2. To become more thick or less soft ; to 
become inspissated ; to approach to hardness. 

* 3. To become more obstinate or stubborn ; 
to grow less susceptive of impression ; to be- 
come less tender or yielding. 

“ Some soul* we *ee 
Grow hard and stiffen with adversity. 

Dryden. ( Todd), 

4. To become violent, strong, or impetuous; 
to increase in strength or violence ; aS, A 

breeze stiffens. 

5. To become higher, to rise : as, Pricea 
stiffen. 

stlfF-en-er, «. [Eng. stiffen; -er.\ One who 
or that which stiffens ; specif., a piece of et-itr 
material inside a neckcloth. 

Btlff -?n-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Stiffen.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 


l>oil, p^Tlt, J<fM ; oat. 50II, chorus, jhln. ben«H; go. £em; thin, this; sin. 09; expect, ^cnophon, eylst. Jng. 

clan, -ttan = shan. -tlcn, -sion = skua ; -tion* -§lon = shun, -clous, -tious. -sious - shus. -ble, -die, Ac. => 9^ 
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Btiffish— stigmatization 


C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making stiff ; the state of be* 
comiog stiff or atiffer. 

2. Something used to make & substance stiff 
or more stiff. 

stlffening-girder, s. A truss girder 
■which distributes the weight of the platfonn 
and load upon the suspension-chain and pre- 
vents undulations. 


stifle ning-order, *. A custom-house 
warrant hy which ballast or heavy goods may 
be taken on board before the whole inward 
cargo is discharged to prevent the vessel be* 
comiog too light. 

atiff'-ish, a. [Eng. stiff; -4sh.] Somewhat 
atiff, rather stiff. 

“There w u « rather ttifflth *onth-ewterly wind 
blowing, which tomewhftt militated ogainit good 
play."— Field, April 4, ism. 


stiflE-ltf, * Btlffe ly, * stif-ly, * etlfe-ly, 
*styf-liche, *styf-lyche, adv. [Eng. 
stiff; - ly .] 

1. In a stiff manner; rigidly, inflexibly, 
strongly, firmly. 

2. Obstinately, stubbornly, unyieldingly, 
contumaciously. 

" How darcke U the doctrine of them that jwt Stiffly 
that the worke of the sncmmeotes in it seife [not re- 
ferring It to etyrre vp the faith of the promises an- 
nexed to them) doth juatifle." — Tyndall : Work*, p. 232. 

3. In a formal, cramped, constrained, or 
affected manner : as, To act stiffly. 

4. Heavily, expensively, with heavy coat: 
as, To pay stiffly for an article. 

atifT-ncsa, * stiflf-nesse, a [Eng. stiff; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being Btiff ; want 
of pliableness ; rigidity, firmness ; that quality 
or state of a substance which renders it diffi- 
cult to bend. 

■' The willow bows and recovers, the oak is stubborn 
and inSexible : and the punishmeot of that ttiffneu is 
one branch of the allegory. M — U Estrange. 

2. A state between hardness and softness ; 
srpi9sitnde, viscidness. 

3. Tension : as, the stiffness of a rope. 

4. The state of being difficult to move, or of 
not moving easily or smoothly. 

“It mollifleth the ttiffeneue and hardness* of the 
■inewis," — p. Holland: PUny. hk. xx., ch. xx. 

* 5. Obstinacy, stubbornness, contuma- 
donsness, firmness. 

“ Firmness or ttiffneu of the mind Is not from ad- 
herence to troth, but eohmission to prejudice."— 
Locke. 

6. Formality of manner ; a constrained, 
cramped, or affected manner : as, stiffness of 
manners. 

7. Affected or constrained manner or style 
of expression or writing ; absence or want of 
natural ease, simplicity, and grace. 

“Yet yon would think me very ridtcnlons. If I 
ahoold accuse the stubbornness of blank verse for this, 
and not rather the ttiffneu of the poet "—Dryden: 
Euay on Dramatic Poetic. 

8. Highness of price, high rate. 

“The ttiffneu of country rates also tends to give 
firmness to the attitude of staplers.” — Daily Jfetot, 
Sept 28. 188*. 


J 


stifle, * sti-fil, *8tle-fle, v.t. & i. [Icel. 
stijla = to dam up, to block up, to choke ; 
Norw. stivla = to atop, to check ; stivia = to 
stiffen; stiva (Dan. stive) = to stiffen ; Sw. 
styfva; Dut stijven; Ger. steifen = to stiffen.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To block the passage of; to arrest the 
tree action or passage of ; to stop. 

“Sighs were stifled In the criee of blood." 

Dryden : 0 rtd ; Metamorphue* viil. 

2. To kill by impeding respiration, as by 
covering the month or ooae, by introducing 
an irrespirable suhstance into the lungs, or 
by other means ; to suffocate or greatly op- 
-preas by foul air or otherwise ; to smother. 

“Within • whiie amored and stifled, theyr brenth 
" failing, thei gaue vp to Ood their Innocent aoules into 
the loyee of besuen.'— Sir T. More : Worku, p. 68. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To stop the passage or progress of; to 
deaden, to quench, to smother ; as, To stiffs 
sound. 


2. To sappress ; to keep from any active 
manifestation ; to keep back from public 
notice or knowledge ; to conceal, to repress, 
to put down. 

“ It would be a bad day for England f f debate were 
to be ttijled and minorities silenced.'*— St, James* 
Gazette, Sept *3, 188i 


B. Intransitive: 

* I. To be suffocated ; to perish by suffoca- 
tion or strangulation. 

“ Yon *hail stifle, in your own report’ 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, 11. 4- 

2. To be so hot and close as almost to stifle. 

"In the ttifling bosom of the town," 

Courper : Task, tv. 7M. 

Sti-fle, «. [Prob. connected with stiff (q.v.).] 

1. The joint of a horae or other animal next 
to the bnttock, and corresponding to the kne.e 
in man ; also called the Stifle-joint. 

“ He baa rare legs and feet, grand shoul- 
ders, but be is too straight to Stifle* to 

pieaae U*.”— Field, Sept 4, 1886, 

2. A disease in the knee-pan of a 
horae or other animal 

stifle -bone, s. A bone la the 
leg of a horse, corresponding to the 
kaee-paa in man. Ia the iilustra- 
tioa, a is the femur or thigh-bone ; 
b, the stifle-boae ; c, the tibia ; d, 
the taraus ; aad e, the metatarsus. 

stifle -joint, *. The same as 
Stifle, a. 1. 

stifle-shoe, *. 

Farr. : A horseshoe which has a 
curved bar beneath it, exposing a or bo* a*, 
rouaded surface to the ground, so 
as to give it an iasecure foundation. It is 
placed on the foot of the sound leg, in order 
to iaduce the animal to throw the weight of 
the hind-quarters upon the foot of that leg 
which ta stifled, that is, has a luxated or weak 
stifle-joiot. 

sti-fled (le as el), a. [Eng. stifle), s. ; -ed.] 
Suffering from or affected with stifle. 

8ti'-fler, «. [Eng. stijlft), v. ; -er.] Ooe who 
or that which stifles ; specifically, in military 
engineering, a small mine made for the pur- 
pose of interrupting the operation of the 
enemy* s miners ; a camouflet. 

stig’-ma (pi. stig'-mas ; stig'-mak-ta, in 
senses IL 1. 2. 4.), «. [Lat., from Gr. arty /a a 
(stigma) = a mark.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A mark made with a redhot iron ; a 
brand impressed oa slaves and others. 

(2) A small red speck on the human skin, 
causing no elevation of the cuticle ; a aatural 
mark or spot on the akin. 

2. Fig. : Any mark of iafamy, disgrace, or 
reproach which attaches to a person on 
account of bad conduct ; a slur. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal. : The projecting part of a Graafian 
follicle at which rupture occurs. 

2. Bid. (PL): The external openings of the 
tracheal apparatus ia the Iusecta and 
Arachnida. Applied also to the pores of the 
segmental organs of Leeches, and to the 
openings hy which the pneumatocyst com- 
municates with the exterior in some of the 
Pliysophoridae. [Spiracle.] 

3. Bot. : The part of the pistil to which the 
pollen is applied. It is generally situated at 
ths upper extremity of the style. It is a 
glandular body, destitute of epidermis, and 
secretes a viscous material, which is most 
abundant at the period of fecundation. It is 
sometimes smooth, at others it may be covered 
with papillae or with plumose haira, or it may 
have around it an indusium. Morphologically 
viewed, the stigma is the apex of the carpellary 
leaf. When there is more than oae style, each 
has a stigma; when there are several, they 
may coalesce so as to have various lobes or 
divisions. In most cases the stigma is thicker 
thaa the style. It varies greatly in form, and 
may be capitate, penicillate, plumose, or 
feathery, petaloid, peltate, filiform, or papil- 
lose. In some cases the stigma extends down 
the inner face of the style ; it is then called 
unilateral. 

4. Eccles. (PI.): A term borrowed from Gal. 
vL 17, " I bear in my body the marks (Gr. 
artyfiara, Vulg. stigmata) of the Lord Jesus,” 
and applied by ecclesiastical writers to the 
marks of stigmatization (q.v.). St Paul prob- 
ably took his metaphor from the fact that 
pagaa soldiers sometimes branded .the name 
of their general on some part of their body. 

( Lightfoot , in foe.). No writer of authority 
has ever maintained that the stigmata of St 
Paul were anything more than the actual 



marks of sufferings inflicted by his perws 
co tors (Cor. ii. xi. 23-27). 

" In a work on the subject Dr. Imbert-Goorbeyr* 
enumerates 1*3 persons, twenty men. the rest women, 
who are stated to have received the tligmalaf'—Addi* 

S Arnold; Oath. Diet., p. 777. 

stig-mar'-i-a, a. [Gr. tnlyfia (stigma) = a 
mark.] 

Palceobot. : A pseudo-genus of coal plants, 
now proved by actual union to be the roots 
chiefly of Sigillaria, but in some eases of 
Lepidodendron. Cylindrical, truok-like bodies, 
often more or less compressed, the external j 
surface of which is covered with shallow pita, 
sometimes with a rootlet projecting. Very 
abundant in the fireclay of ths carboniferous 
rocks, the old soil in which the Sigillariss 
grew. The common species ia Stigmaria > 
coides. 

9 tig -ma-ta, s. pL [Stigma.] 

stig-mftt'-Ic, • stig'-ma-tic, • stlg-m&t- 
Ick, o. & s. [Fr. stigmatique, from Lat. rifo- 
ma, genit. stigmatis ; Gr. oriyfia (stigma), geuiL 
trriy paras (stigmatos) = a mark.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Marked with a stigma ; deformed. 

2. Having the character of a stigma. 

“ The mnw hath mode him ttigmatic and lama.* 

T. Beyvnod: Trvia Britannica. 

* 3. Disgraced, i a famous. 

IL Bot. : Belonging or relating to the stigma. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. A notorious profligate or criminal who 
hss been br&aded ; oue who hears about him 
the marks of infamy or shame. 

“ Convaied him to a jnetice. where one ewore 
He had been branded ttipmatic before" 

Philomythie. (1611) 

2. One ou whom nature has set a mark of 
deformity. 

“ Like a foul rolwhapen fligmatic. 

Hark'd by thedeetlniea to bo avoided." 

tihakup. ; S Henry VI., 1L 1 

* stlg-m&t'-ic-aL, * stlg-mat’-ic-all, a. 

[Eng. stigmatic; -aZ.] Stigmatic. 

" Stigmatical In making, wone In mind." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Error*. Iv. 4 

* Stfg m&t'-Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. Stigmatical; 

•ly.] With a stigma, or mark of shame at 
deformity. 

“ If yon «py any man that hath a look. 

Stigmatically drawn, like to a fury." 

Wonder qf a Kingdom. (18S3.) 

8tlg-m&t'-lcll, a. & *. [Stiomatic.] 

Stig'-ma-tfet, s. [Stioma.] One on whom 
stigmata, or the marks of Christ's wounds, 
are said to be supernaturally impressed. 

sttg-ma-ti-za-tion, stig-ma-tl Ra- 
tion, s! [Eng. stigmatise); •ation.] 

Eccles. Church Hist. : The appearance or 
Impression of counterparts of all or some of 
the wounda received by Jesua In his Passion, 

In their appropriate positions ou the human 
body. The first case on record, and the most 
important, Is that of St Francis of Assisi, 
the founder of the Franciscans. It Is said 
that, while the saiot was engaged in a fast of 
forty days on Mount Alvernus, in the year 
1224, a crucified seraph with six wings ap- 
peared and discoursed to him of heavenly 
things. Francis fainted, and, oa recovering 
consciousness, fouad himself marked with the 
wouads of crucifixion in his hands, his feet, 
and right side. Thomas k Celsna and St 
Buenaventura attested the case, and Pope 
Alexander IV. (1254-1261) claimed to have 
seen the stigmata during the lifetime of St 
Francis and after his death. A fesst of the 
Stigmata of St. Francis Is celebrated in the 
Roman Church on Sept. 17. The Dominicans 
claimed a similar distinction for a saint of 
their Order (St. Catherine of Siena, 1347-SO). 
and the fact of her stigmatization is recorded 
in the fifth lection of the office of her feast _ 
(April 30) in the Roman Breviary. Sha Is 
honoured with a special feast in her own 
Order, though she ia never represented in 
painting or sculpture with the stigmata. 

Since then many persons have claimed to have 
received these marks of divine favour. [See 
extract under Stiomata, II. 4.] There is an 
excellent account of one of the Istest cases— j 
that of a Belgian peasant woman, Louise 
Lateau— in Macmillan’s Magazine , April, 1871. ) 

Carpenter (Mental Physiol ed. 4th, § 541) sees 
nothing either incredihle or miraculous in 
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these cases. “ The subjects have been persons 
of strongly emotional temperament, who fell 
into a state of profound reverie, io which their 
minds were wholly engrossed by the con- 
templation of their Saviour’s sufferings, with 
an intense direction of their sympathetic 
attention to his several wounds; and the 
power which this state of mind would have on 
the local action of the corresponding parts of 
their own bodies gives a definite physiological 
rationale for what some persons accept as 
genuine miracles and othere repudiate as the 
tricks of imposture." 

" stigmatization wnn only to have oecurred wh ere 
the *ubject had earnestly and decisively turned ".way 
from the world and its pleasures and had embraced 
the Savionr in the fervour of a glowing iov ?i It 
was nevertheless not an endowment cotderred by GocU 
As a phenomenon, permitted rather than cansed by 
him. it must be regarded rather as a negative than a 
positive effect of his divine working. — McClintock A 
i Strong : Cyclop . Bib. LiL, ix. l,024i 

atig'-ma-tize, stlg'-ma-ti?e, v.t. [Ft. 
stiginatiSBT = to brand with a hot iron, to 
defame publicly, from Gr. mynar^oi (stigma- 
tizo) = to mark or braod, from an>a (stigma), 
genit. oriywciTos (stigmatos) = a mark, a pnek, 
a brand, from oti£u> (sfizo) =to prick.] 

1. LiL : To brand ; to mark with & brand or 
atigma. 

*• [They had more Deed some of them] have their 

cheeks itlgmatLxd with a hot ironl sayaomeof our 
Jesabeils. Instead of paintiug. If they a era woli 
served . •—Burton : Anat Melancholy. p. 4A 

2. Figr. -* To set a mark of disgrace on ; to 
attach disgrace or infamy to ; to brand, to 
reproach ; to hold up to disgrace, reproach, 
and contempt. 

** Stigmatized by the popular branch of theleglslv 
tnre ma teacher o! doctrines so servile that thoy dl*- 
gusted even Tories. "—Macaulay : But. Evg,. ch. rix. 

stlg'-ma-tizcd, pa. par. & a. [Stigmatize.] 
A* At pa. par . ; (Sea tha verb). 

B. A$ adjective : 

1. Marked with a etigma; branded with 
disgrace. 

2. Resembliag stigmata : as, the stigmatized 
dote on the skin in measles. 

Sttg-ma-toph'-or-a, «. [Gr. <TTtypa (stigma), 
genit. <rTty/LiaTos ( stigmatos ), and<J>opos ( phoros ) 
= bearing.] [Stiqma.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Syngnathina (q.Y.), 
from tha Australian seas. 

Btig-ma-toph'-or-us, s. [Stiomatobhora.] 
Bot. : Tha part of tha style of composites 
which bears tha stigmata. 

gtfg'-ma-tose, a. [Gr. oiiypa (stigma), genit 
efTiyfxaTos ( stigmatos ); Eng. suff. -ose.] 

Botany: 

1. Of or relating to tha atigma ; stigmatlc. 

2. Having tha stigma long and lateral or 
on ons aids of the style. (Paxton.) 

stlg - ma - to - St©'- mon, *. [Gr. trriyp a 
( stigma )‘ genit oTi'y/xaros (stigmatos)— a 
mark, and trrqpojv (sfemon).] [Stamen.] 

Bot. : A body formed by the union of 
anthers with the atigma. 

Stlg'-mlto, s. [Gr. <m'yjua (stigm(a) = a spot ; 
suff. - ite (Fttro£)0 

Petrol : A name given by Brongniart to the 
porphyritic varities of pitchstona (q.v.). 

Stlg-mo-no’-ta, *. [Gr. anyna (stigma) — a 
puocture, and vu>ros (nofos) = the back.] 
Entom. ; The typical geous ofStigmonotidse. 

■tlg-mo-no'-ti-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat stig- 
morwt(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Tortricina. Anterior 
wings varying in length, costa regularly 
arched. Larva ^feeding in rolled leaves or 
between united leaves or under bark, or nn 
tha young shoots of trees. Species widely 
distributed. 

• stlg'-on s. [Gr. *riyu>v(stigon), 

genit ariytovos (stigdnos) = one who marks, 
from (sffco) = to prick, to mark, and 

S avreia (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] 
livinatlon by writing on the bark of a tree. 

•stlke, t>.f. [Stick, v.] 

stik-pile, stlk-pyle, s. [A.S. stician = to 
pierce, and pile — a pillow (?).] 

Bot. : Erodium cicutarium. (Britten & 

Holland.) 


Btil-h.g-In-a - 56 -se, 1 . pi [Mod. Lat. stilago, 
genit stilagin(is ); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -ace ce.] 
Bot. : Antidesinada ; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, alliance Urticales. Trees or shrubs 
with aiinpla coriaceous alternate leaves, and 
twiu deciduous atipules. Flowers miouta, 
in axillary scaly spikes. Flowers uoisexusl, 
with a two-, three-, or five-parted calyx, and 
no corolla. Males, stamena two or more, 
arising from a tumid receptacle ; females with 
a three- or four-toothed sesails stigma, and a 
one- or two-called ovary, with ths ovules sus- 
pended in pairs. Fruit drupaceous. Found 
in tha East Indies and Madagascar. Known 
gensra three, species about twenty. (Lindley.) 

BtH-a'-go, 8. [Lat stilus, stylus [Style], 
perhaps with refarencs to Ite length.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Stilnginace® 
(q.v.), not sufficiently distinct from Anti- 
desma (q.v.). Tha shining, subacid fruit of 
Stilago Bunins la eaten. The leaves are acid 
and diaphoretic ; tha young onca are boiled 
with potherbs, and given in India in syphilis. 

Stil'-ar, o. [Eng. $fi?(e)(l), s. ; -or.] Pertain- 
ing or belonging to tha stila of a diaL 

** Laying * mier to the centre of the plane and to 
this mark, draw a line for the ttilar line. 1 — Moxon. 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat stilb(e); Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -aceas.] 

Bot.: Stilbids; an order of Perigynous 
Exogena, alliance Gentianalea. Shrubs, with 
rigid, leathery, narrow leaves in whorls, 
articulated at ths base, without stipules. 
Flowbra in dense spikes at tha point of the 
branches, sessile, each with three bracta at 
tha base. Calyx tubular, campanalate, limb 
five-cleft, the segments equal, corolla mono- 
petalous, the limb four-, rarely five-parted, 
somewhat two-lipped ; stamens as maoy as 
tha divisions of tha corolla, if five, then one 
abortive ; ovary superior, with two cells, each 
with an erect ovule ; fruit dry, indehiscent. 
All from the Cape of Good Hope. Genera 
three, species esven. 

* Btil-ba'-^e-i, s. pL [Mod. Lat stilb(um); 
Lat masc. pi. adj. suff. -axei.) 

Bot. : An obsolete sub-ordar of Hypho- 
mycetons Fungals, having a wart-shaped 
receptacle composed of conjoined filamentous 
or hexagonal cells and spores, borne singly on 
tha apicee of free filaments. Nine British 
genera are placed under it, but some may bs 
immature states of other fungals. They grow 
on decaying animal or vegetable matter, or 
on bark or leathery leaves. 

Stfl'-be, s. [Gr. err iXfig (slilbe) = a lamp, from 
oriAjSw (stilbS) = to glitter, to shine ) 

Bot. : Tha typical genus of Stilbace® (q.v.). 
Flowers io straight flowering spikes ; corolla 
lobes oarrow. Known species four, from ths 
Cape. 

stir-bene, stil'-bin, *. [Eng. ariX^g (stilbe) 
— lustre, and Eog. ben(ze n)e.] 

Chem.: C 14 H 13 = C s H a CH CH-CeH*. Pi- 
cramvl. Toluylene. Prepared by passing the 
vapour of toluene over heated plumbic oxide, 
or by the action of sodium on benzoic alde- 
hyde. It crystallizes in thin, colourless plates, 
having a mother-of-pearl luatre, is insoluble 
in water, soluble in boiling alcohol, melts at 
115°, and boils at 306*. Heated with hydriodic 
add, it ie converted ioto dibenzyl, 

stilbene-oxlde, s. 

Chem. : CyHgQ. Laurent’s name for oil of 
bitter almonds. 

Btilbene-peroxide, ». [Stilbous-acid.] 

stil-be'-slc, O. [Gr. ariXfig (stilbe) = lustre ; 
s connect., and suff. -ic.] Derived from or 
containing stilbene. 
stilbesic acid, 5. 

Chem. : C 28 II 10 O 7 Obtained by passing 
chlorine gas into crude bitter-almond oil, 
pressing ths product between paper, and 
washing with a mixture of ether and alcohol, 
it crystallizes in inonoclinic prisms, is very 
slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, but solu- 
ble In alcoholic ammonia, and melts at lOS”, 

Btfr'-bi-a, 9. [Stilbum.] 

EnLm. : The typical genus of Stilbidsefa.v.). 

Btil'-blC, a. [Eng. still>(ene) ; -ie.] 

Chem.: A term sometimes us*d as a syn- 
onym of Benalic (q.v.). 


BtH'-bld, [Mod Lat. stilbe, and Gr. eZSo% 
(eido8) — form.] 

Bot. (PI): Liodley’8 name for the Stilbace* 
(q.v.). 

Btil'-bJ-dae, s. pi (Mod. Lat. stilb(ia ); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom.: A family of Noctuina. Thorax 
smooth ; abdomen long, smooth ; anterior 
wings narrow, in reposa forming a very In- 
clined roof. Larva smooth, with sixteen legs, 
feeding on grasses. Only British species, 
Stilbia anomala. 

BtU-bH'-io, a. [Eng. stilbyl; -ic.] [Stilbous.] 


Btll'-bin, s . [Stilbene.] 

Btil'-blto, s. [Gr. o-iiXpg (stilbe) — lustre ; 
euff. -ite (Min.).j 
Mineralogy : 

1. An orthorhombic or monoclinic mineral 
belonging to the group of zeolites. Occurs 
commonly io sheaf-like bundles of crystals, 
divergent, also globular. Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; 
sp. gr. 2-094 to 2*205 ; lustrs of cleavage faca, 
pearly, of othera vitreous; colour, white, 
yellow, brown, red ; transparent to trans- 
lucent. Compos. : silica, 57 4 ; alumina, 16*5 ; 
lime, 8*9; watar, 17*2 = 100, which corre- 
sponds to the formula 6 Si 02 »Ala 03 ,Ca 0 , 6 H 0 . 
Mostly found in cavities in amygdaloid&l 
basaltic rocks, but sometimes in metalliferous 
veins, also In fissures in granites aud gneiss. 

2. Ths same as Heulandite (q.v.) 

stfl-bous ,a. [Eng. sfiZKk); -<”«•] Derived 
from or containing stilbic acid. 

stilbous-acid, 1. 

Chem. : C 15 H 12 0 3 (?). Stilbilic acid. A com- 
pound formed by treating bitter almond oil 
with fuming sulphuric acid. It crystallizes 
from etber in monoclinic prisms, from alcohol 
In trimetric prisma, is insoluble lo ammonia, 
and melta at 360*. When boiled in caustic 
potash, it is resolved into benzoic acid and 
benzoic hydride. 

Bttt -bfim, 5 . [Gr. <rriA/3<k (stilbos) = glittering.] 

1. Bot. : The typical genua of Stilbacei. Re- 
ceptacle stalked at the base, capitate or 
clavate at the summit. Various mlldew-like 
fungals, often brightly coloured, on decaying 
worn!, herba, <fcc. 

2. Entom. : A genua of Chryaidid® (q.v.) 
Stilbum splendidum is more than half at. 
inch long, blue or emsrald, often with the 
abdomen golden red. It occurs in the soutl 
of Europe aod in Asia and Africa. 

Btil'-byl, a. (Eng. stUb(ene) ; - yl .] 

Chem. : Oi 4 H u . The hypothetical radical 
of atilbens. 

Stile (I), 3 . [Style 0), »•] A pin set on th* 
face of a sun-dial to form a shadow. 

“ Erect the perpendicularly over the rohetllw 
line. ” — Moxon : Mechanical Exercises. 

Btile (2), * style, 3. [A.S. stigel, from stigas. 
to climb, to mount; cogn. with O. H. Ger. 
stigila = a stile ; stigan = to climb.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A step or aeries of steps, ors 
frams of bara and steps which may be ascended 
or descended by a pedestrian for getting over 
a fence or wall, but stopping ths passage of 
horaes, cattle, Ac. 

- Did yoo not see a little below theee moonUins » 
rtile that led into a meadow oo the left hand of the 
wey T Bunyan: Pilgrim' t Progrett, pt. i. 

2. Carp. : One of the vertical bara in » 
wooden fenca, as of a door or sash. In the 
fonner they receive the rails and panels, lr* 
tha latter ths rails and bars. 

% To help over a stile. To help a lame dog over 
a stile : To help one over a difficulty ; to render 
assistance. 

stMet -to, sti letto', *ste lot to, **til- 
let-O, s. [Ital. stiletto = a little dagger; 
dimin. from stilo (O. Ital. stillo) = a dagger, a 
gnomon, from Lat. stylum, acuus. of stylus = 
a style (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. (Of the forms stiletto, steletto, and 
stilleto) : 

(1) A small dagger with a rouod, pointed 
blade, about six inches long. 

" Your pocket-dagger, your ^ 1 T 

Beaum. * Flet : Cuitom of the Country, L L 

(2) A pointed instrument for making eyelet* 
holes. 


boll. poilt, j<Srrt; cat, 9eU, chorns, ghln. bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, 
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stiletto— stillness 


*2. Fig. : A beard trimmed into a sharp, 
pointed form. 

IL Surgical (Of the form stilette) : 

1. A email, aharp-pointed instrument in< 
closed in a cannla, or sheath, and aaed for 
making openings for the introduction of the 
said canula into dropsical tissues or cavities, 
into tumonra, Ac. 

2. A wire placed in a flexible catheter to 
give it the required form end rigidity. 

• StI-let'-td, * stH-let'-o, v.t. [Stiletto, a.] 
To stab or kill with a stiletto. 

**ThU king Ukewia* «u stilettoed br ft r**c*l 
votary, which had been enchanted for the purpoee." — 
Bacon ; Charge* against IF. Talbot. 

•tl'-H-fer, *• [Lat. aiilus = & stake, a pale, 
a style, and/ero = to bear.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of Stiliferidae (q.v.) 
(Tate), a genus of Pyramidellid® ( S . P. Wood- 
ward). Shell hyaline, globular, or an bn late, 
with a tapering apex ; the animal with alender 
cylindrical tentacles, having at their outer 
bases small aesaile eyes ; foot large. Parasites, 
attached to the spines of Sea-urchins or im- 
mersed in living Star-fishes and Corals. 
Known apecles sixteen, from the West Indies, 
Britain, the Philippines, Ac. 

*. pi. [Mod. Lat. ttilifer; 
Bat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idae.) 

ZooL : A family of Holostomata, separated 
by Tate from the Pyraimdellidse. 

*tm OX Stale, * sty lie, v.t. [A.S. stillan, 
from still* — still (a.) ; cogn. with DutrtiWens: 
to be a till ; stellsn = to place, from stal = a 
stall ; Den . still* = to still, to set, to place, from 
staid, stall = a stall ; 8w. stilla = to quiet, 
from stall = a place ; Ger. stillen = to atill: 
stellen = to place, from stall = a place.] 

L To make quiet, to atop, as motion or 
agitation ; to check, to restrain, to quiet, to 
make motionless. 

*• Thoa raleet the ragtag of th* ma : when the wave* 
thereof arise then stillest them .“—Psalm 1 xtxix. 9 . 

* 2. To appease, to calm, to quiet, to lulL 
to allay. 

"HI walk. 

To (till my beating mimL” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, It. L 

3. To make silent, to silence, to bring to 
silence. 

** merry, *tl» merry, lo good green wood. 

Though the birds have stilled tneir ringing. * 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 14. 

* still (2X v.t. &i. [A contr. of distil (q.v.); 
in sense B. directly from Lat. stillo — to fall 
in drop#.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to fall in drops. 

2. To expel apirit from liquor by heat, and 
condense it in a refrigerator ; to distil. 

" The knowledge of stilling U one pretty feat." 

Passer: Husbandry; May. 

B. Intrans. : To fall in drops, to drop. 

" £n>mh*rf*ir eree wiping the dewy wet 

Which softly stUd." Spenserg p. IV. rli. 85. 

Stfll, * stUle, * stylle, a., ad*., As. [A.8. 
stills, from steal, steel = a place, station, atall ; 
hence, remaining in a place, fixed, at rest, 
atill ; cogn. with Dut. stu = atill ; Dan. stills : 
8w. stilla ; Ger. still.) [Still (l\ v .} 

A. As adjective: 

1. At rest, motionless. 

’* B y the grefttoew of thine arm they .hall be w 
StiU m m stono. — Exodus tv. 19 . 

2. Quiet, calm; undisturbed by noise or 
agitation. 

** At StiU midnight." 

Bhakesp. : Merry Wines, It. 4. 

8. Uttering no aound ; silent, noiseless. 

th ' 1 •» 

4. Not loud, gentle, low, soft. 

** After the Are ft stiU emell voice.”— 1 Kings xlx. 12 

5. Not sparkling or effervescent; as. still 
hock. 

• 6. Continual, constant. 

“ && n* of grief makes wild grief tame.” 

, . , Shakesp. : Richard UL, It. 4. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Continually, abidingly, ever, constantly. 

** Like StiU pining TaqMqi he «iU.” 

Bhakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 858. 

2. Ever; in future no less than now or 
formerly. 

“ Hourly Joye be stiP apoo yoa 1 ■ 

Shakesp. : Tempest, It. 

3. In an increasing qr Increased degree ; even 
yet; with repeated or added efforts; even 


more. (Often with comparatives, as still 
more, still further, Ac.) 

“ The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed,” 
Sh likes p. : flaps of Lucrcce, 229. 

4. To this time ; till now ; yet ; now no 
leas than formerly. 

M She hold* them prisoaers still.' 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, H. 4. 

5. Nevertheless ; notwithstanding what has 
happened or been done ; yet ; in spite of all 
that haa ocenrred ; all the same. 

M They fright him, hut he stiU pursues hi* fear.” 
Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 808. 

6. After that ; after what bsa been stated ; 
in continuance. 

* T Still and anon: Ever and anon; con- 
tinnally. 

" StiU and anon cheered np the heavy time." 

Shakesp. ; King John, It, L 

* C. As subst. : Calm, quiet, stillness ; ab- 
sence of noiae, agitation, or disturbance. 

r/ “ AU thing* pawed In m still.' -Bacon : Hist. Henry 

* still-birth, s. The state of being still- 
born ; birth of a lifeless thing ; an abortion. 

still-born, a. 

1. Lit. : Born lifeless ; dead at the birth. 

“ M»oy casual tie* were hot matter of eenu ; u, 
£Mtf T M<£mity' *** fcbortjTe or •tiU-born. m -Graunts 

2. Fig. : Abortive, unsuccessful. 

* still-closing, a. Always uniting or 
coalescing again. 

” The stUMostng water*." 

Shakesp. . Tempest, lit a 

* still-gazing, a. Continually or silently 
gazing. 

still- hunt, t. 

1. Noiseless hunting ; stalking. 

2. A canvass, especially a political one, car- 
ried on In secret or unfairly. ( U. 8.) 

still-hunt, r.i. To carry on a still-hunt, 

®‘^H-'J l u.n.ter l s. One who still-hunts, 
still-life, s. 

Art : A term applied to that class of pictures 
representing fruit, flowers, groups of furni- 
ture, dead game, or other articles, which 
generally form adjuncts to a picture only, 
and none of which have animate existence. 

* stUl-peering, a. Motionless in appear- 
ance (?) (Shakesp. : AlTs Well, iii. 2.) Many 
emendations have been proposed. 

* still-stand, a. A halt, a stop, a stand. 

“ Ai with the tide, rwelTd np onto It* height, 

Thftt make* ft stiUstand , running neither way.” 
Shakesp. s i Henry l V., IL a 

* still-vexed, a. In a state of continual 
agitation or disturbance. 

” The sttU+ex'd Bermoothes.* 

__ , Shakesp. : Tempest, L A 

StiU, s. [Still (2), v.) 

l._ A vessel or apparatus employed for the 
distillation of liquids. It is made in various 
forms and of various materials, some being 
very simple, whilst others are elaborate and 



SIMPLE FORM OF STILL. 

complicated. They all consist essentially of 
a b<xly or boiler (a), a worm ( b ) enclosed in a 
refrigerator, and a receiver (c). The hody la 
generally made in two parts: the pan or 
copper to which the heat is applied, and the 
head or neck, which la removable. [Alembic. 
Distillation, Retort.] 

" On the Slit I ordered the still to be fitted to the 
Jwyest copper, which held »boot «ixty-four gallon*." 
—Cook : Second Voyage, bk. iT., ch. 1 . * 

2. The house nr works in which liquors are 
distilled ; a distillery. 


still-burn, v.f. To burn in the process 
of distillation : as, To still-burn brand y. 

Still-house, 5 . A distillery, or rather 
the part containing the atilL 

still-room, *. 

1. An apartment for distilling; a domestic 
laboratory. 

2. An apartment where liquors, preserves, 
aud the like are kept. 

stlll'-age (age as ig), *. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A low stool to keep cloths off the floor of a 
bleachery, 

* stU-la-tim, ado. [Lat., from stilla = a 
drop.] Drop by drop. 

* Stll-la-tl -tlous, a. [Lat. stillatilius , from 
stillatum , sup. of gftMo=to drop; stilln^t a 
drop.] Falling in drops ; drawn by a still. 

* still'-a-tor-ft s . [Still (2), *.] 

1. An alembic, a still, e vessel for distillation. 

Pot w»t«r Into the bottom* of » stiUatory, with 
the aeh »toppe<L "— Bacon : Nat. Hist., | n. 

2. A place or room in which distillation is 
performed ; a laboratory, a atill-room. 

"These are nature** stillatories. In whoee hollow* 

■*’ pours 1 

Mors; 


cavern* the ascending vapours are congutled to that 
«... Antidote 


miiveraxl 
Atheism, ‘ 


l ftqua viti 
bk. IL. «h. 11L 


against 


* still©, a. [Still, a .) 

stUl'-er, *. [Eng. stiU (1), v. ; -er.) One who 
stills or quiets. 

still'-l-^ide, s. [Lat stillicldium, from stilla. 
— » drop, and cado = to fall ; 8p. A Port 
estiUiddio.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A sncceaslon of drops ; a 
continnal falling in droj>s. 

wftiaHqQOrtthe threading of them in stiUi, 
Sides, m hath beea «ald."— Bacon: Nat. Hist., { 298 . 

2. Law : The right to have the rain from 
one s roof to drop on the lend or roof of 
another. 

* stiU-f-^Id'-J-Ous, a. [Stillicide.] Falling 

in drops. 

" Cry*tal ]i found aometlmea In rocks, and in iomi 
place* not unlike the »tiriou* or stilticidious depen- 
aencea of Ice. —Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. IL, ch. L. 

* Stfll-i-^Id'-i-iim, a. [Lat] 

Law: [Stillicide, 2]. 

•tfl-lf-form, a. [Lat stilla = a drop, and 
forma = form.) Having the form of a drop. 
(Owen.) 

stiU'-ing (l), s. [Still (2), v .] The act, pro- 
cess, or operation of distilling ; distillation. 

StiU'-ing (2), s. [Low Ger. sidling, from Ger. 
stelUn = to place, to set] A atand for casks ; 
a stillion. 

etll lfn'-^l-ft, s. [Named after Dr. Benjamin 
Stillingfleet (1702-1771), aa English botanist 
grandson of Biahop Stillingfleet.] 

Bot. ; A genus of Hippomanece. Milky treea 
or shruba with alternate leaves, on petioles 
which have two glands at the apex ; flowers 
monoecious, the males usually in crowded 
terminal spikes, with a bi-glandnlar bract at 
the base ; calyx enp-sheped ; atamens two, 
with their filaments united at the base ; female 
solitary ; calyx tridentate or trifid ; stigmas 
three, simple ; ovary three-cdled, three-seeded ; 
fruit capsular, globoae, with three cells, each 
one-seeded. From the tropics of Asia and 
America. StiUingla sebifera ie the Chinese 
Tallow-tree (q.v,). The root of S. sylvatica ie 
considered in Carolina and Florida to be a 
remedy for syphilis. 

a aa y), «. [Still (2), t».] The same 
aa Stillino (2). 

Stn-li-st£-&r’-fo, a. [Mod. Lat. $tlUi(ngia\ 
and Eng. stearic.) (See def. of compound.) 

stlllisteario-acld, $. 

Chem. : Borck’a name for the 

fatty acid obtained by the saponification of 
Chinese tallow. 

* stHl'-f-tor-^, s. [Stilla tort.] 

stHl'-n&ss, *stil-nesse, * styl-ncase, s. 

[Eng. still, a. ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or atate of being atill ; free- 
dom from Agitation, disturbance, or noiae; 
calm, quiet, silence. 

"PftMinz ftnd repMsing, fa greet stillness between, 
the *hi pe. v — Cook: Third Voyage, bk. v„ oh. iv. 


f f thcr; w ®* wgt * cam?!. Her, thdro; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, pSt, 

‘ e ’ 9lA work * wUo - 800 : mute > efib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, f&U; try, Syrian, te, <e=e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2 , Freedom from agitation or excitement ; 

the stillness of the passions. 

*3. Habitual silence or quiet; taciturnity* 


*• In peace, there'* nothing ao becomes * mm. 

As modeat stillness end humanity." 

Shaksip. : Henry V., lit L 


*8tiU-6-lit©, s. [Lat. stiUa ~ a drop* and 
Gr. Aifc* (iifAo*) =a atone.] 

Min. : A variety of siliceous sinter (geyser- 

iteX 


stlU'-ft a - & [Eng. still, a. ; -y.) 

* A .As adj . : Still, quiet. 

“Oft In the Italy night" Moor* : Jri |A Mslodis*. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Silently, quietly; withont noiBe or dis- 
turbance. 

••From camp to camp, through the lout womb of 
Th* hum of either army stilly sontida" (night 
Shakesp. : Henry F., It. (Chorus.) 


2. Quietly, calmly, gently, softly. 

“ Thus mtodleas of what idle men will say. 

He tak.ee hie own. aud stUht goes his way." 

Nor*: Philosophical Poem*. (1047.) 


fltilp n5m -^-lano, s . [Gr. cm\nv6<; (st Lip- 
nos) = fihinlng, and pe Aoc ( melas ) = black.] 
iff in. : A mineral occurring as foliated platea, 
also fibrous. Hardness, 3*4 ; ap. gr. 2*76 ; 
lustre, in parts pearly, sometimes sub-metal- 
lic ; colour, shades of black, yellowish and 
greenish bronze. Compos. : a hydrated sili- 
cate of alumina, proto- and sesqnioxides of 
iron, with some magnesia. Found in several 
places associated with iron ores. 


Stilp - no - si - der' - lto, s. [Gr. <mAirv<fc 

( stilpnos ) = shining, and Eng. siderite.] 

Min. : The same as Limonitk (q.v.). 


•tilt, * stllte, * stylte, *. [Sw. stylta ; Ban. 
stylte ; Nnrw. sty lira = a atilt;; Ban. stylte = 
to walk on stilts, to stalk ; But. stelt = a stilt ; 
Ger. stelze. Allied to Eng. stalk and stale, s. ; 
Gr. <rn}A»j (st<~li) = a column, from the aame 
root as stand (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A staff or pole having a rest for the foot, 
nsed In pairs, to raise a person above the 
ground in walking. 

(2) The handle of a plough. 

* (3) Applied to the leg of a heron or other 
long-legged bird. 

“Tha heron, and ruch like fowl that lire on fl«be*, 
walk on loug i tilt* like the people in the mawhes. '— 
More: Against Atheism. 

*(4) A root which rises above the surface 
of tne ground, supporting a tree above it, as 
•n the mangrove. 

* Neither the hlack nor white mangrove vrow tower- 
ing op from itiltt or rising r«*>t*. iu the red doth ; but 
the body Immediately nuder the ground, like other 
tree*."— Dampier: royaffe* (au. 1«82|. 

2. Fig. : Conceit, aelf-esteem, bombast. 

•* Solemn f**ce, where Ignoranee In stilts ... 

With parrot tongue perform'd the echolar'e part. 

Cowper : Task, iL 736. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. <k Enain. : One of a set of piles 
forming the back for the sheet-piling of a 
starling. 

2. Pottery: A small piece of pottery placed 
between two pieces of biscuit ware in the 
•aggar to prevent the adherence of the pieces. 

3. Omith. : The Stilt-plover (q.v.). 


stilt-plover, * stiltblrd, t. 

Ornith . : Himantopus candulus (or melan- 
opterut ), which owes its popular name to the 
great length of its legs, which are about twenty 



inches long. 

The prevail- 
ing colors of 
plumage 
among the 
stilts are 
black and 
white, 
though New 
Zealand has 
a pura black 
species. The 
Common. 

Stilt breeds in 
the marshes 
of the Rhone, 

and is com- stilt-plover. 

mon in tbe 
Spanish Peninsula, on the Lower Danube *nd 
the shorea of the Black Sea, extending into 
Africa and Asia. The male ie about thirteen 
inches long, greater part of the plumage white, 


bac' and wing deep black glossed with green ; 
in the female the back and wings are brownish- 
black. Collectively, the name is applied to 
two genera : Himantopus and Recur virostra. 

* stilt, v.t. [Stilt, «.] 

1. Lit. : To set or raise on stilts. 

’• This autlc prelude of grotesque event*. 

Where dwarf* are often stilted / 

young : Might Thought *, vi *65. 

2. Fig. : To raise, to excite, to stir up. 

" It takes the whirlpool of a general election to stilt 
the blood of an English or Scotch voter ."— Daily Tel*' 
graph, J an. 10, 1886. 

Stllt -ed, a. [Eng. stilt ; -td.) 

1. Lit. : Raised or set on stilts. 

2. Fig . : Bombastic, pompous ; stiff and In- 
flated. (Said of language.) 

H lt 1* a fault, no longer so common a* it formerly 
wa*. with «tory-writera, to b* stilled.’'— Dally Tele- 
graph, Aug. 29, 1884. 

stilted arch, 

#. 

Arch. : A. term 
ap idled to a form 
of the arch which 
does not eprlng 
immediately from 
the imposts, but 
from a vertical 
piece of masonry 
resting on them, 
so as to give the 
arch an appear- 
ance of being on 
stills. Arches of 
this kind occur frequently in all the medl- 
aivel styles, eepecially as a means nf main- 
taining a uniform height when arches of 
different widths are nsed in the same range. 

* Stilt'-i-fSr, v.L [Eng. stilt; i connect., and 
suff. -fy.) To raise, as on stilts. 

“Cuih toned and ttatijled Into great fat giant*."— 
Read * : Cloister d Hearth, ch. lxr. 

StlT tdn, a. A s. [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Applied to a highly-esteemed, 
solid, rich, white cheese, originally made at 
Stilton, iu Huntingdonshire, but now chiefly 
made in Leicestershire. 

B. As subst. : Stilton cheese. [A] 

*stilt'-3f, a. [Eng. still; -y.] Stilted, In- 
flated, pompons, bombastic. 

stirao* *. [Cf. A.S. stima=tL gleam, bright- 
nees.j A glimpse, a glimmer; the slightest 
or faintest form nf anything; the alightest 
degree imaginable or possible, 

sti'-mle, s. [Stimy, r] 

Stim'-part, j. [Etym. donhtful.] The eighth 
part of a Winchester bushel. (Scotch.) 

** A buplt itimixirt. I’ll re*erv« ano 
Labi by for you." 

Burnt: Auld Farmer to hi* A uld Mar*. 

stlm'-n-lant, a. A s. [Lat. stimulant, pr. 
par. of stimulo = to stimulate (q.v.); Fr. 
stimulant.] 

A* As adj. : Serving to stimulate ; Inciting, 
provocative ; specif., in medicine, producing 
a quickly diffused and transient increase nf 
vital energy and strength of action In the 
heart and arteries. 

“The *olutlon of copper In the nitrous add i* the 
moit send nod stimulant of any with which we ere 
acquainted." — Falconer. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang. : Anything which stimulates, 
Incites, or provokes ; a stimulus, a spur. 

“The frivolous aud dissolute who remalued required 
every year « trouper *a<l ttronger stimulant*.'— Ma- 
eauLty: Hist. Fng , eh. 1IL 

2. Pharm. (PL): Agents which increase 
vital Action, first in the urgfln to which they 
are applied, and next in the system generally. 
Stimulants are of three kinds, etmnacliic, 
vascular, and spinal. The name is popularly 
restricted to the first of these, which act upon 
the stomaoh, expelling flatulence, besides 
sllaying pain and sjiasm of the intestines. 
They sre also called carminatives. Examples : 
ginger, capsicum and chillies, cardamoms, 
mustard, pepper, nntineg, <tc. Some vascnlar 
stimulants act nn the heart and the larger 
vessels, nthers on the smaller ones. Of the 
first are free ammonia, alcohol in the form nf 
hmndy or wine, camphor, aromatics, Ac. Of 
the latter are acetate nf ammonia, guiacum, 
sasaaftaa, Ac. Spinal stimulants increase the 
function of the spinal cord. Examples : nox 



vomica, strychnia, cantharides, phosphorus, 
Ac, (GarrocL) 

Btlm'-n-late, v.t. & i. [Lat stimulate, pa. 
par. of stimulo = to prick forward, to stimu- 
late, from afiwtuZtts (for stigmulus) = a goad, 
from the same root as stick, sting ; Fr. stimu- 
ler; Sp. estimvlar; ltal. stimolare.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To prick, to goad; hence, to rouse, ani- 
mate, or excite to action or greater exertion 
by persuasion or some powerful motive ; to 
spur on, to incite, to urge on. 

'* That critli would h*v« p*raly*«d the (acultle* of an 
ordinary captain : it only braced aud stimulated those 
of Luxemburg ."— Macaulay : Hitt. Bug., cb. xia. 

2. To excite or arouse greater vitality or 
keenness in ; specif., iu medicine, to produce 
a quickly-diffused and transient incresse of 
vital energy and strength of action in ; to ex- 
cite the organic action of, as any part of the 
animal economy. 

B. Infra ns. : To act as a stimulus ; to goad 
or urge on ; to Instigate. 

M Urg'd bv the stimulating goad. 

I drag the cumbrous w*ggo*'* load." 

Oay : To a P*or Man. 

Stlm-n-la-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. stimu- 
ialionm, accus. of stimulatia, from stimulatus , 
pa. par. of stimulo — to stimulate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of stimulating or 
exciting ; the state of being stimulated ; that 
which stimulates ; a stimulus. 

** The *ecret stimulation of vanity, pride, or envy." 
— Watts • On the Mind, pt L, ch. v. 

2. PhysioL: A quickly diffused and transient 
Increase of vital energy. 

* stfcn'-n-la-tlve, a. & a [Eng. stimulate); 
-ive.] 

A . As adj. : Having the power or quality of 
stimulating. 

B. As subet. : That which stimulates or 
ronsee Into more vigorous action ; a stimulant, 
a stimulus. 

M So many stimulative* to *ach * *pirit «« min*.'*— 
Richardson : Claiitsa. L 22S 

stIm r -u-Iar-tor, s. [Lat.] One who stimu- 
lates. 

* stlm' -u-la- tr^ss, s. [Eng. stimulate); 
-rss&) Al female who stimulates or incites. 


stim'-n-li, s. pi. [Stimulus.] 

Stim'-U-lOSO, a. [Lat. stimulosus.] 

BoL : Covered with stings or stimuli 

stim' - u - lus (pi. stim'-u-li), $. [Lat. = • 
prick, a goad.] [Stimulate.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A goad ; hence, that which 
stimulates, excites, or animates to action or 
greater exertion ; anything that rouses or ex- 
cites the spirits or mind ; an incitement, a 
spur. 

“ It* lMoe. In the *b*enc« ot mercenary or monetary 
stimulus, wm stripped of «U It* attraction *. ^ Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 18S7. 

H, Technically: 

L BoL (PL): Stinging-hairs (q.v.), 

2, Pharm. : A stimulant. 


Stl'-m^, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Golf: To place one’s ball close to the hole, 
and exactly In a line hetween the hole and 
the adversary's hall, ao that the latter, whose 
turn it is to play, is unable to make the hole 
without touching the first hall. [Stjvy.] 
"Kirk once more stymied MacGregor. Field, Sept. 

4, 1884. 


sti'-m$L sti'-mie, s. [Stimy, v.] 

Golf: The position of a hall aa described 
under the verb. 

"DolemAn . . . fold hi* opponent a dead . 

Field, Sept. 4, 1880. 


•stin$h, v.t. [Stanch.] 

Sting, v.t. & f. [A.S. stingan (pa. t. stang, pa. 
par. stungen); cogn. with Dan. stings; Sw. 
stinga; Icel. stinga.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Literally: 

1. Tn pierce or wound with a ating, or the 
sharp-pointed organ with which certain ani- 
mals and plants are furaiehed ; to poison or 
goad with a sting. 

2. Applied improperly to the biting of 8 
serpent or the hike ; to hite. 

“ Anone tha nodor* gemn* b*r for to sting, 

Aod she h«r death receiueth wlthg"«d chera. 

Chtrucer : Legend of Oord Women ; CleopatriS. 


b Six, twfr; pd^t, j 6M; cat, ^cll, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, gem; thin, |his; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, mg. 
• wdixn, -tian = -tioa, -alon = shun ; -(Ion, -fiion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sions — Bhiis. -hie, -die, Ac. = b?l 
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sting— stink 


IL Figuratively : 

L To goad, to prick, to stimulate. 

2. To pain acutely, as with a sting. 

44 Not toon provoked, however ttu.no » n d teased." 

Cowper : Charity, 428. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To use as a sting ; to wound with s 
•ting ; to bite as a serpent. 

44 Ha ! it buzzes and stings like * hornet !" 

Longfellow .* Golden Legend, vL 

2. Fig. : To hurt, to pain, to bite. 


Sting, *. {A.S., Dan., & Sw. sting; Icel. stingr .] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 2. 

(2) The thrust of a sting into the fleah. 

••Killed by death's sharp tting.” 

S hake* p. : Complaint, 134. 

2. Figuratively: 


(1) That which goads, excites, or incites ; 
• goad, a spur, a stimulus. 

“They never worked till they felt the sting of 
hunger. — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. vi 

(2) Anything which gives acute pain. 

“ Blunder, whose tting 1* sharper than the sword’*." 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, it 8 

*(3) That which constitutes the principal 
terror and pain. (1 Corinthians xv. 56.) 

(4) The biting, sarcastic, or cutting effect 
of words ; the point, as of an epigTam. 

•* It U oot the ]erk or tting of an epigram, nor the 
aeeming contradiction of a poor antithesis. "—Dry den. 
{Todd.) 

*(5) An impulse, a goad, a stimulus, a spur. 
44 The wanton ttingt aod motion of the sense." 

Shaketp, : Measure for Measure, i. 4. 


IL Technically: 

L Bot. : A stinging hair (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : A weapon of defence, concealed 
within the abdomen in beea, wasps, &c. [Acu* 
leata ], and capable of exseytion, or forming 
part of the last joint of the tail In scorpions. 
[Scorpion.] The ating of the bee appears 
to the naked eye a simple needle-shaped 
organ ; but the microscope shows that it ia 
formed of three pieces : a short, stout, cylin- 
drico-conical sheath contsioing two setae, or 
lancets, one edge thickened and furnished 
with teeth directed backwards, the other aharp 
and cutting. The poison apparatus consists 
of two glandular elongated sacs, and terminates 
by one or two excretory ducts. Morphologi- 
cally viewed, a ating is an altered oviduct 
U The term ating is sometimes inaccurately 
used of the bite of a venomous serpent, and 
of the forked tongue of snakes. 

44 Beware the secret aaake that aboota a tting.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; BcL lit. 143. 


sting and ling, phr. 

1. By force of arms, vi et armis. (Scotch.) 

" Unices be had been brought there tting and ling.' 
—Scott : Antiquary, ch, aliv. 

2. Entirely, completely. 


sting-bull, *. 

Iohthy. : A popular name for Trachinus 
draco, from the painful effects of a prick from 
the spines of the dorsal fin aod of the oper- 
culum, which are supposed to be sharp enough 
to pierce a bull’s hide. (Jt ood.) 


sting fish, i. 

Iohthy. : Trachinus vipera, common on the 
British coasts. Called also Otter-pike and 
Lesser Weever. 


•ting-moth, s. 

Entom. : Doratifera vulnerans, from New 
South Wales. The larva is furnished with 
protuberances on the head and on the tail, 
from which it projects slight filaments, capable 
of piercing the skin and causing painful 
wounds. (Wood.) 

•ting-nettle, f. [Nettle, «.] 


heavy blow. Applied to the sting of an in- 
sect [Stino, s., II.], and, erroneously, to the 
forked tongue of auskea. 

Stlng'-l-ly, adv. [Eng. stingy; 4y.) In a 
stingy manner ; with mean covetousness ; 
meanly, covetously ; in a niggardly manner. 

sting'-I-ness, *. [Eng. stingy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stingy ; meanness, 
covetousness, niggardliness. 

“ To make * meeds for hi* ttlnginett in the matter .’* 
—Johnson : .S' octet Xottinghamicce, p. 19. 

Sting'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Stino, v .] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Orcf. Lang. : Piercing with or as with a 
sting ; causing acute pain ; sharp, keen, biting. 

44 He wrapped her warm In hie seaman’* coat, 
Against the stinging blast.” 

Longfellow : Wreck of the Hesperus. 

2. Bot. : Covered with hairs which sting the 
hand that touches them. Used of & leaf, & 
plant, Ac. [Stino l no hair.] 

stinging-bush, s. 

Bot. : Jatropha stimulant. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

stinging-hair, *. 

Bot. (PL): Sharp, stiff hairs, containing an 
acrid fluid which is injected into the wound 
which they produce ; stimuli (q.v.). Example, 
the nettle, in which the apex is expanded into 
a little bulh, which is broken off when the 
sting ia slightly touched. 

stinging-hymenoptera, s. pi. 

Entom. : The Aculeata (q.v.). 

Sting'-ing-!^, adv. [Eng. stinging; 4y.) In 
a etinging manner ; sharply, keenly, bitingly ; 
with biting sarcasm. 

“Bat who Is the critic? Disraeli says, stingingly, 
‘The man who has failed/ aod who tries to aveuge 
himself apon those who succeed.”— Harper's Magar 
tine, Jaly, 1883, p. 81L 

•ting' -1583, * Btlng-lesse, a. [Eng. sting, 
s. ; ‘less.) Having no ating ; destitute of a 
sting; innocuous. 

“ What harm can there be in a stingltsse snake?"— 
Bishop Han : Balm of Gilead. 

stin’-go, * styn-go, ». [From sting, v., in 
allusion to its sharp, biting taste.] Strong 
ale, old ale. 

“ Thy* Frank 1 to, syra, he brewed goode ayle. 

And he called It rare goode ttyngo.” 

Barham: Ingoldtby Leg.; BL Dunxtan. 

stiftg'-jf (1), a. [Eng. sting, v. ; -y.) Having 
power to sting or produca pain ; stinging. 



1. Extremely close-fisted and covetous; 
meanly avaricious, niggardly, miserly. 


“No little art is made use of to persuade them (my 
servants) that 1 am stingy, and that my place ia the 
worst in the town ." — Knox : Essay 1M. 

*2. Scanty; not full or abundant: as, a 
stingy harvest^ 

stink, * stirick, * stlnke (pa. t stank, * stonk, 
stunk, pa. par.* stonken, stunk), v.i. & t. [A.S. 
stincan (pa. t. stanc, stone , pa. par. stuncen) ; 
coga. with Dnt stinken; Icel. stokkva; Dan. 
stinke; Sw. stinka; Goth, stiggkivan ; Ger. 
stinken.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To emit an offensive or noisome 
Bmell ; to send out a disgusting odour. 

“ Exhale oat filthy smoek aod stinking steam*." 

Bithop Bali : Satires, I. L 

2. Fig. : To be offensive; to be in bad 
odour or repotstion. 

** Fui soth it ta that ewiche profered service 
Stinketh." Chaucer : C. T^ 16,464. 

B. Trans. : To annoy with an offensive 
smell. 


sting-ray, s. 

Ichthy. : Any individual of the family Try- 
gonidae (q.v.) ; specif., Trygon pastinaca, from 
tropical seas. The tail is armed in its middle 
portion with a sharp, flattened bony spine, 
serrated on both sides, projecting upwards 
and backwards, and capable of inflicting a 
very severe and dangerous wound, 

sting- winkle, s. 

ZooL: Murexerinaceus. (Mubex, I.] 

atin-ga-ree', s. [Stino-rat.] 

atlng'-er, *. [Eng. sting . v. ; -er.) One who 
or that which stings, vexes, or gives pain ; a 


stink, * stinke, * stynke, s. (Stink, v.) 

1. A strong, offensive smell ; a disgusting 
odour ; a stench. 

” They arc the moet contemptible people, aod have 
* kiud of faisom scent, no better than * stink, that 
distioguieheth them from other*. “—Howell : Letters, 
bk. L, let. 14. 

2. A disagreeable exposure. (Slang.) 

Stink-ball, *. A combustible prepara- 
tion, composed of pitch, rosin, nitre, gun- 
powder, colophony, assafoetida, sulphur, &c. 
It emits a suffocating smoke and smell, and is 
thrown among working parties, or on an 
enemy’s deck at close qnartera. Still used by 
the Chinese and Malay pirates. 


stink-stone, s. 

Min. : A bituminoui limestone which giv*i 
off a fetid odour when struck. 

stink-tree, s. 

Bot. : Viburnum Opulus. So called because 
the wood, when greeo, aod the fruit, when 
kept too long, emit an unpleasant odour. 

stink- wood, s. 

Bot. : The genus Oreodaphne, aod spec. (1) 
Oreodaphne bullata ; (2) Fatidia mauritiana; 

(3) Zieria macrophylla. 

Stink ard, s. [Eng. stink; -ard .) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A mean, paltry fellow. 

44 No matter. stinkards, row." Ben Jonson : Voyage. 

2. Zool .: [Mydaus, Teleuu]. 

Stlnk-er, s. [Eng. stink; - er .] One who or 
that which stinks; something intended to 
offeud by the foul smell ; a stinkpot. 

“The air may be purl Bed by hurning of stinkpots or 
stinkers In contagion* lanes.” — Harvey. 

Stink-horn, s. [Eng. stink, and horn. Named 
from its shape and from its offensive odour. 
(Prior.)] 

Bot. ; Phallus impudicus. 


Stlrik-ing, pr. par. or a. (Stink, v.] 
stinking-badger, *. [Mydaus.] 
stinking-cedar, s. 

Bot. : Torreya taxifolia, a tree from Florida. 
So called because it has a strong and peculiar 
odour when burnt or bruised. The wood is 
not attacked by Insects. 

stinking - gladdon, stinking-glad- 
wyn, s. 

Bot. : Iris fcetldissima. 

stinking-horehound, s. 

Bot. : The genns Ballota, and spec. BaUota 
nigra. 

stinking-mayweed, s. 

Bot. : Anthemis Cotula, a corymbosely 
branched composite plant, with glandular- 
dotted leaves ; occurring in cultivated fields 
in Britain, where it is a troublesome weed. 
Watson considers it a colonist. It is acrid 
and emetic, and the leaves blister the band, 

stinking-polecat, s. 

Bot. : Phallus impudicus. (Treas. of Bot) 

stinking-vervain, • 

Bot. : Petiveria aUiacea. 

stinking-weed, *. 

Bot. : Cassia oceidentalis. 

stinking-wood, . . 

Bot. : (1) Anagyris feetida ; (2) Cassia oed- 
dentalis. 


stinking-yew, i. 

Bot. : The genus Torreya. [Stinkino-cedar.] 


stink'-fng-iy, adv. [Eng. stinking ; -ly.) In 
a stinking or disgusting manner; disgustingly. 


“Cwut thon believe thy living U a Ufe, 

So ttinkingls depending ?“ 

Shaketp. : Measure far Measure, ILL S. 


Stlnk'-pot, s. [Eng. stink, and pot.) 

1. A vessel used by the Chinese and Malay 
pirates to throw on board a ship to suffocate 
the crew. 


* 2. A vessel, pot, or jar full of stinking 
materials. 

* 3. A disinfectant. 

44 The air may be purified by fire* of pitch barrel*, 
especially in cloee placet, by Burning of stinkpots.’— 
Harvey. 


stink'-tr&p, *. [Eng. stink, and trap.) A 
contrivance to prevent the escape of effluvia 
from the openings of drains ; a stench -trap. 


stint, (1) * stint©, * stynt, t».f. & i. [A.S. 
styntan = lit., to make dull, hence to atop, 
from stun* = dull, obtuse; Icel. stytta,= iu 
shorten, from stuttr= short, stunted; Sw. 
dial, stynta = to shorten, from stunt = small, 
short ; Norw. stytta, stutta = to shorten, from 
stutt = short) 

A. Transitive: 


* I. To atop ; to causs to stop ; to put an 
end to. 

“ The Reve answered and saide. Stint thy clappe.” 
Chaucer: C. T., 8,144. 


* 2.' To spare, to omit 

44 Meant thee on the wlghtest steed 
Spare not to •pur, a or stint to ride." 

Scott : Lay of the Last Mirutrel, L M 


fSto, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w5t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
wore, W 9 IL work, who, son ; mute, otib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* «,ce = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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t To restrain within certain limits ; to 
bound, to confine, to limit ; to restrict to a 
■canty allowance. 

“The liver, stinted In it* «PpU<* ™ * very low 

level.'— Chambers' Journal. J uly, 1678, P- 3M. 

4. To serve. (Said of mares.) 

••The mure* would have foaled and been ttinted 
again .-^FUld, March IS, 1884. 

• B. Intrans . .* To stop, to cease, to leave 

° ff ‘» But I will never stint, uo* .wet. ratll 1 bave got 
the ful and exact kuow ledge hereof. — Sir T. More. 
Utopia ; Giles to Buslide. 

■tint (2), v.t. [Stent (2), a] To ^sign a cer- 
tain task or labour to, on the completion of 
wliich the person employed is excused lor the 
day or for & certaia time. 

8 tint (1), * stynt, s. [Stint (1), v.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Limit, bound, restriction. 

••Without being ever able to 
tt ini.”— Locke : Human Understand., bit. u., ch. xuL 

2. Omith. : A popular name ^several 
species of the genus Tringa (q.v.). The Stint, 
or Common Stint (T. alpma), is known also 
as the Dunlin (q.v.), Purre, ChuiT, Ox-bird, 
and Sea-soipe. Many species are known as 
Sandpipers. Of United States species may be 
named the American Stiat (2- mtnutilla ), and 
the Solitary Saudpiper (T. «o«anu«). 

« In the Hontehold Book* of the LT^trange famllr, 
end of the Duke of Northumberland, Styntes '•«“ ' *o 
hxve varied from a dozen to alx for a wnny. but 
Several of the smaller «pecla» d 
thia name.”— Farrell: Brit. Birds (ed. 4th). 111. 87S- 

Common without stint : 

Law: An unmeasured right of common 
lasting all the year, and permitting a com- 
moner to put an unlimited number of cattle 
upon the common. It is possible in law, hut 
gery rarely exists, being ultimately cut short 
by admeasurement (q.v.). 

■tint (2), *. [Stint (2), v.] A quantity as 
signed ; proportion ; allotted task or perform 
ance. 

♦•Whilst In Birmingham and 
ahle-bodled me ft were required topick 8 1* 
or 41b. of unbeaten oakum the tint to the WalUal 
workhou*# wm only 4 lb* of beaten- -~Kcho, Jan- W, 
1S84. 

• ■tlnt'-an 9 e, *. [Eng. stint; -ance.] Re- 
straint, stoppage, stint. 

I shall weep without any stintance.”- London 
Prodigal, 1.1. (1606.) 

■tint ed, pa par . or a. (Stint (1)» r -l 

Stint' Sd-nSss, s. [Eng. stinted ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stinted. 

• Btintf-er, s. [Eng. stint (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which stints. 

"The great hloderer and stinter of It,"— 
Sermons, voi. it, *er. 1 

■tint ing, s. [Eng. stint (l)i 8 - * *^-1 stint > 
restriction. 

• stint -less, a. [Eng. rtin* (l),s. ; -fcw.] With 
out stint ; unstinted. 

“ «“ mna4U *“* 01 •££££' Ww-o 

ati-pa, s. [Gr. orvrn) (stupi) ~ tow.] 

Bot. : Feather-grass ; the typical geous of 
Stipe® (q.v.). Inflorescence an erect, some- 
what contracted panicle ; spikeleta one- 
flowered ; glumes two, membranaceous, larger 
than the floret, outer one involute, with a very 
long, twisted swn, wliich finally separates at 
a jn'.nt near ita base. Steudel descnbes 104 
apecies. They are widely distributed, but are 
most abundant in warm countries. Stipa 
pennata Is the Conimoo Feather-grass. It has 
rigid, setaceous, grooved leaves, and exceed- 
ingly long awns, festliery at the point. It is 
very ornamental in gardens In summer, and 
if gathered before the seeds are ripe it retains 
its long feathery awns, and is sometimes dyed 
of various colours and used for decorative 
purposes. 

stipe, sti-pef, S. [Lat. stipes -a. log, 
stock, the trank of a tree.] 

Botany : 

1. Tha petiole of a fern. 

2. The stalk supporting the pileus of a 
fungal. 

3. The caudex of an endogen, especially of 

a palm. \ 

■ti -pe-se, f. pi. [Mod. Lat stip(a) ; Lat. fern, 
fern. pL adj. suff. -see.} 

Bot. : A tribe of Grasses. 


Stl -pel, *. [Stipule.] 

Bot. (PI): Stipules at the base of each 
leaflet of a pinnated leaf in addition to the 
two at the base of the common petiole. 

Sti-pSnd, a. [Lat. stipendium (for stippejir- 
dium or stipij^endium, from ships, gemt. 
stipis = small coin, and pendo ~ to weigh out); 
Sp. & Fort, estipendio; Ital. stipends.) A 
periodical payment for services rendered ; an 
aanual salary or allowance, especially the 
income of an ecclesiastical benefice, and in the 
Roman Church the sum which a priest may 
demand for saying mass for a special Intention. 
In Scotland, a term applied specifically to tlis 
provision made for the support of the parochial 
minister of the Established Charch. It con- 
sists of payments made In money or grain, or 
both, varying in amount according to the 
extent of the parish, and the state of the free 
teiods, or of any other fund specially set apart 
for the purpose. 

•• It i« evident, therefore, th*Un official man wonld 
have been well paid If he had received a fourth or 8fth 


( been well paia u ne uw receive » T.. 

part of what would now be an adequate stipend. - 
Macaulay : Hist . Eng., ch. lii. 

* stl'-pSnd, v.t. [Stipend, «.] To pay by a 
settled stipend, salary, or allowance. 

*• I, air, am a phyaician { and am stipended ■ In thl* 
Island to be so to the goveruour* ol It — Shelton . 
Lon Quixote, ch. xlviL 

* sti -pen - dar'-I - an, o. (Eng. stipend ; 
-arian.) Mercenary, hired ; acting from 
mercenary motives ; stipendiary. 

* stl pen-di-ar'-I-an, a. [Eng. stipendiary ; 
-an.] Acting from mercenary motives; lured 
stipendiary. 

sti-pSn'-dl-a-rfr a. & «. [Lat stipendiaries, 
from stipendium = a stipend (q.v.); Fr. 
stipendiaire.] 

A. As adj. : Receiving pay, wages, or salary ; 
performing services for a fixed stipend or 
salary. 

"Tfce usual pay of a curate or of a stipendiary 
parish priest”— SmfcA : Wealth of nations, bk. L, ch. x. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ous who performs services for a settled 
stipead, payment, or allowance. 

** If thoo art become 

A tyrant 1 * vile stipendiary r 

Glover : Leonidas, vllL 

2. A stipendiary magistrate (q.v.). 

* ip. Law : A feudatory who owed service 
to his lord. 

stipendiary-^atato, *. 

Law : A feud or estate granted In return for 
services, generally of a military kind. 

stipendiary-magistrate, s. A paid 
magistrate acting in large towns, and ap- 
pointed by the Homs Secretary on behalf of 
the Crown. (English.) 

* sti-pSn'-di-ate, v.t. [Stipend.] T>o endow 
with a stipend or salary. 

•'Professor* wtipendiated by the greet cardinal."— 

Evelyn : Diary, Bept 14, 1W4. 

• sti'-pSnd-lSss, a. [Eng. stipend; -less.) 
Having no stipend, allowance, or compensa- 
tion. 


sti-plt'-i-form, a. [Stipifobm.] 

Bot. : Resemhling a stalk or stem. 

Stip'-ple, v. t . [Dut. stippelen ~ to speckle, to 
cover with dots, from stippelen speckle, 
dimin. from stip = a point ; Dut. & Ger. stip- 
pen = to make dots or points ; Dut. stip ; Low 
Ger. siippe= a dot, a point.] 

1. Engrav . : To engrave by means of dota, 
as distinguished from engraving in liues. 

2. Paint. : To paint by means of small 
touches rather than by broad touches or 
washes. 

♦• Thow who coloar end stipple their pictures to the 
setnhl&nce of hlghly-Sutehed miniature*. —Daily 
Telegraph, March 26, 1886. 

stip'-ple, stip'-pling, s. [Stipple, v.) A 
mode of engraving in imitation of chalk draw- 
ings, in which the effect is produced by dots 
instead of lines. Each dot, when magnified, 
is, howsver, a group of smaller ones. Used 
also of painting [Stipple, v. 2.]. 

■tip'-pler, s. [Stipple, v .] An artist’s brush, 
used for stippling. [Stipple, v. 2.] 

“ A stippler m*de of hog’# hair.” — Cassell s Technical 
educator, pt xl., p. 804. 

stlp-pllng, pr. par. or a. [Stipple, t\] 
stippling-machine, s. 

MetaLwork. : A machine or tool for giving a 
roughened, or, as it Is termed, matted surface 
to metal In order that the dead portions may 
form s foil to the more lustrous ones. 

• stip'-tio, o. & s. [Styptic.) 
stip'-n-la (pi. stip'-n-lee), s. [Stipule.] 

stip-u-la'-ceous (ce as sR), a. (Eng. 

stipule); -aceous.] 

Bot. : Occupying tbs place of stipules, a» 
tbs prickles at the base of the petiole In 
Paliurus australis. 

Stip'-U-l^r, a. [Eng. stipule) ; -ar.) 

Bot. : Of, belonging to, or standing In th« 
place of stipules, 
stipular-touds, *. pL 
Bot . ; A bud enveloped by the stipules, as 
are those of the Tulip-tree. 

Stip'-lJ.-lar-^, a. [Eog. $tipul(e) ; -ary.] 

Bot. : Relating to stipules ; stipular. 

stip'-n-la te, v.i. & t. [Lat stipulate pa. 
par. bf etipulor = to settle an agree in eot, to 
bargain ; lit. = to make fast, from O. Lat 
stipulus = fast, firm ; allied to stipes — a post ; 
Fr. stipuler ; Sp. & Fort estipular ; ItaL 
stipulare.] 

A. Intrans. : To make a bargain, agreement, 
or covenant with any person or peraous to rlo 
or to forbear to do any thing ; to bai^ain. to 
contract, to make terms. (Often followed 
by for : as, To stipulate /or a longer time.) 

"The parties stipulating mxut both 
liberty ol iwaeut and refu**l. — Haley . Moral Philo- 
sophy, bk. lv.. ch. ilL 

B. Trans. : To settle by agreement or 
covenant : to arrange. 

"Those article* which were stipulated In their 
favour."— Howell: Letters, hk. l.. let. 20. 


sti'-pcr-8tdne, s. [A.S. stipete = a pillar (?), 
and Eng. stone.] 

Geog. (PI.) : The local name of natural 
qusrtzose emineoces forming the summits 
of the hills flanking the raining district of 
Shelve, at heights varying from 1,500 to 1,600 
feet. (Murchison.) 
stiperstone-group, s. 

Geol. : The lowest beds of the Lower Silu- 
rian. Called also the Arenig group. 

stT-pe$, «. [Stipe.] 

Btip'-i-form, o. [Lat. stipes, genlt. stipitis- a 
trunk, and forma = form.] 

Bat. : Having an unhranched trunk liks 
that of an endogenous tree, as the Fapaw. 

stip-i-tate, a. [Lat. stipes, genit. stipitis 
= the trunk of a tree.] 

Bat. : Elevated on a stalk which la neither a 
petiole nor a peduncle ; furnished with a stipe. 

Stip'-Ite. ». ot. tuples) = a trank ; auff. 
-ite ( Min .).] 

• Min, : A variety of lignite named from 
the feet that the woody texture of trunks of 
trees is apparent. 


stip'-n-late, a. [Eng. stipul(e); -ate.] 

Bot. : Having stipules on it. 
stliy-u-lat-ed, o. [Stipulate, v.] Agreed 
on, contracted, covenanted, bargained ; deter- 
mined by stipulation : as, He finished the 
work in the stipulated time, 
■tlpulated-damage, s. 

Law : Liquidated damage (q.v.). 

Stip U-Iation, s. [Fr., from Lat .stipular 
tionem accus. of stipulatio, from stipulatus, 
pa. par. of stipulor = to stipulate (q.v.) ; Sp- 
estipulacion ; Ital. stiputaziane .] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of stipulating, bargaining, agree- 
ing, or covenanting ; a bargaining, contract- 
ing, or agreeing. 

•• Without tl>* express stipulation of »ny other con- 
dition.''— Bp. Horsley: Sermons, voL liL. «er. 42. 

2. That which is stipulated or agreed on ; a 
contract ot bargain ; a particular article, 
item, or condition in a contract or covenant. 

" Being obliged uuder the name law* and stipula- 
tions.”— S^ott : Christian Life, pt. 11., oh. vliL 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The situation and structure of the 
stipules. 
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stipulator-stitch 


2. Law: An undertaking, In the nature of 
bail, taken in the Admiralty Courts. 

«tip'-u-la-tor, s. [Lat.] Ooe who stipulates, 
contracts, bargains, or covenants 

atip'-ule, stip'-u-la (pi. stip -u-l»), t. 
[Lat. stipula = a stalk, stem, or blade of corn, 
aimin. from stipes (q.v.).J 

Botany (PL): 

1. Two small appendages, generally taper 
ing at the end, situated at the base of a 
petiole on each aide, and generally of a less 
firm texture than the petiole itself. They 
cither adhere to the baae of the petiole or are 
separate ; they may last as long as the leaf, 
or fall off before it. In texture they may be 
membranous, leathery, or spiny ; in margin 
entire or laciniated. Stipules are absent in 
cxogen9 with opposite leaves, in some with 
alternate leaves, and In the great majority of 
endogena. They are probably transformed 
leaves. [Ochrea, Reticulum.] 

t 2. Appendages at the base of the leavea 
in Jungermanniace* snd Hepatic*. 

stlp'-uled, a, [Eng. stipul(e); -ed.) 

Bot. : Furnished with stipules, or leafy ap- 
pendages. 

Stir, v.t. & i. [A.S. styrian = to stir, to move 
allied to IceL styrr = stir, disturbance ; Dut.' 
storen — to disturb, to interrupt; Sw. stom; 
Ger. storen — to disturb ; O. H. Qer. stoeren, 
storen = to scatter, to destroy, to disturb.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To move ; to cause to move ; to canse to 
change place In any way. 

“ Ha oould oat stir hla pattltoeo." 

Shaketp. : Winter 't Tate, ir. 4. 

2. To agitate ; to cause the partlclea of, as 
of a liquid, to change places, by passing some- 
thing through it ; to disturb. 

•‘My mind la troubled, like a fountain ttirred . " 

Shaketp. : Troilus * CretUda, lit a 

3. To agitate ; to bring into debate ; to 
tiring forward, to moot, to start. 

•• Preserre the right of thy place, but ttir not qnea- 
tiooa of Jurisdiction. 


4. To agitate, to distnrb. 

“ 1 will ttir him atrongly." 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., ifL S. 

*5. To incite to action; to iustigate, to 
prompt, to stimulate. 

“ Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse." 

Shaketp. t Sonnet XL 

*6. To excite, to raise ; to put in motion. 

" To ttir a mntiny in the mildest thoughts" 

Shaketp.: TUut Andronicut, It. L 

* 7. To arouse, to awaken. 

‘"Tls time to ttir him from his tranoa" 

Shaketp. : Taming qf the Shrew, i. L 

B. Ztifranriftve ; 

1. To move one's self; to change posture, 
position, or place ; to go ox pass from one 
place to another in any way. 

“ He listened to the soug. 

And hardly breathed or ttirred." 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, U. 

2. To make a disturbing or agitating mo* 
tinn, as io liquid, by passing something 
through it 

3. To be in motion ; not to be still ; to 
bustle about (Shakesp. : Romeo & JuL. t tii. 1.) 

*4. To be rouged ; to be agitated. 

" That ... lor which the people ttir." 

Shaketp. : CorMatme, ilL L 

5. To be on foot; to exist, to occur, to 
happen. 

« * v ... ’’ tfo iH to* ttirring 

But what lights on my shoulders." 

Shaketp, : Merchant </ rente*, IfL L 

6. To become the object of notice or con- 
versation ; to be on foot 

7. To be already out of bed in the morning. 

M Yon are early ttirring." 

m rr Shaketp.. J&hard 1 11^ lit*. 

TJ To stir vp : 

1. To excite ; to put or briDg into action : 
to start. 

" I will ttir up in England some black storm." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry VI., ill 1. 

2. To Incite, to animate ; to instigate by In- 
flaming passions. 

‘•Th« ward, of Jade* were very good, and able to 
ttir them up to valour. '—a Maccttbeet xlv. 17 . 

3. To quicken, to enliven ; to make more 
lively or vigorous. 

’* Tb» *“« ol the pustana is to ttir up the mind and 
put it upon action, lison. 

4. To disturb : as, To stir up the sediments 

of a liquid. 


• stir, *. [IceL styrr = a disturbance, a stir.] 
[Stir, v.] 

1. The state of being in motion or in action 
agitation, tumult, bustle, noise. 

“There ianoafiror walking in the street*." 

Shaketp. : Juliut Ccetar, i. a. 

2. Public disturbance or commotion ; tumul- 
tuous or aed it iouir uproar. 

“.What halloing and what ttir ia thta to-day f " 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, e. 4. 

3. Agitation of thought ; disturbance of 
mind ; excitement. 

"This kind of writing makes an angry ttir iu the 
blood of men. —Brit, fjuart. Review, lriL MO. (iera.) 

Stir, «. (See def.] Sir. (Scotch,) 

lor MrTlc * tir.'Scott: Old Mor- 

£tir'-ar-l)6ilt I s. [Eng. stir, v., and about.] A 
dish composed of oatmeal and water boiled to 
a certain consistency, or of oatmeal and drip* 
ping mixed together and stirred about in a 
frying-pan. 

• Stlr'-I-at-^d, a. [Lat. stiria = an icicle.] 
Ornamented with pendants like icicles. 

• Btir'-i-ous, * stlr-ri-ous, a. (Lat. stiria 
= an icicle.] Resembling an icicle or Icicles. 

“The ttirimu or itiUlcldloa. dependence, of Joe.”— 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. it, ckL 

Stlrk, e. [A.S. styre, styric , a dimin. of steor 
— a steer.] [Steer (1), «.) a young steer or 
heifer between one and two years old. 

" To . mtitntlon in integrum of every Kirk 

and .tot that the chief, hi. forefathers and hU clan 
had stolen. — Scott : Waverley, ch. xv. 

• stir'-less, a. [Eng. stir; -less.) Still ; with 

out motion ; motionless. *' 

" But silence, and a ttirleu breath 
Which neither wm of life nor death." 

Byron: Pritener qf Chilton, lx. 

stir'-Hng-ite, a. [After StirUng, New Jersey, 

Min. : (1) The same as R<epperite (q.v.) 
(2) the eame as Sterlinoite (q.v.). 

• stirp, * stirp©, s. [Lat. stirps = a stock.] 
Race, family, generation, stock. 

** She U .prong of noble ttirpe and high." 

Chaucer : Court qf Lore. 

Stirp’-I-cul-ture, I. (Lat. stirps , genit. 
stirpis = a stock, and Eng. culture.) The 
breeding of special stocks or races. 

stirps, a. [Lat = a stock.] 

1. Bot. : A rare or permanent variety, as the 
Red-cabbage. (Trias, of Bot.) 

2. law : The person from whom a family is 
descended ; family, kindred. 

• stir'-rage (age as I&), #. [Eng. stir; -age.] 
The act of stirring ; atir. 

“Every .tu&ll ttirrage wwketh them.*— Granger: 
On Ecclet. , p. 820, 

stir'-rer, a. [Eng. stir , v. ; -er.) 

1. One who stirs or ia in motion. 

2. One who or that which stirs or puts in 
motion; specif., an instrument to keep a aolu* 
tion or the like from settling, or to mix more 
completely the ingredients of a mixture. 

3. An exciter, inciter, or instigator. 

Uirrer, at rebelUon.~-.Sfr J. Cheke: 

Burt qf Sedition. 

4. One who rises in the morning. 

** An early tthrerf— Shaketp. : 2 Henry IT., 1L 1 

stirrer-up, s. An Inciter, an instigator. 

“An induBtrion* ttirrer-up of doubt*."— AtttrOury : 
Sermons, vol. iii., aer. 8. 

Stir-ring, pr. par., a., ks, [Stir, p.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Being constantly in motion ; bustling 
about ; characterized by stir or bustle ; aciive, 
energetic ; accustomed to a busy life. 

2. Animating, rousing, exciting, stimulating. 

“ But now, th« ttirring verse w« hear. 

Like trump in dying soldier's ear ! " 

„ , . . A . Scott: Rokeby.v. it 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of moving or setting in motion ; 
the state of being in motion. 

2. Impolse, stimulus, prompting. 

14 It feet, not now the ttirringt of de.lr*." 

Crabhe: Taltt qf the Ball, vlii 

stir'-rfip, # stir-op, *stlr-rop r * stir- 
r#pe, * sty-rop, * sty-ropo, #. [For tty- 
rope, from A.S. stirdp, stigrdp, from sttgan = 


to climb, to mount, and rdp — a rope, the 
original stirrup Iwing merely a roj* for mount* 
ing into the saddle ; O. Dut. stegel-rrep, steegh- 
retp, from stijgtn — to mount, and nep — a 
rope; Icel. stig-reip, from stlga, and reip; 
Ger. stegreif, from steigen, aud reif.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A leather strap, or similar 
device, suspended from a saddle, and having 
at its lower end a loop, ring, or other suitable 
appliance for receiviug the foot of the rider, 
and used to assist him in mounting a hor 9 e, as 
well as to enable him to sit steadily in the 
saddle while riding, and also to relieve him by 
supporting a part of the weight of the body. 

“ Dundee turned round, stood up Id hU ttirrun jl 
and. w»viug tus hAt, invli*d them to eomt on."— 
aulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xtli. 

U Stirrups were not known to the ancients, 
and in the second century, b.c., the highwava 
in aud around ancient Rome were fitted with 
atone9 to enable horsemen to moont. Stirrups 
were introduced about the fifth century, but 
were not general till about the twelfth. 

IL Technically: 

L Cai7>enfry: 

0) A device for holding a rafter- post or 
strut to a tie. In wooden construction it 
consists of a wrooght-iroo loop, secured by a 
through bolt to one piece and embracing the 
foot of the other. In iron framing the etirrup 
is usually wrought on the tie. 

(2) An iron atrap to support a beam* 

2. Machinery: 

(1) A band or strap which is bent around 
one object and la secured to another by ita 
tangs or brauebes. 

(2) The iron loop or clevis by which the 
mill-saw ia suspended from the muley-head or 
in the sash. 

3. Naut. : A rope with an eye at the end 
for supporting a foot-rope below its yard. 

4. Shipbuild. : A plate which laps on each 
side of a vessel's dead-wood at the atem or 
stern, and bolts through alL 

stirrup-bar, s. 

Saddlery: The part of a saddle to which the 
atirrup-strap is attached. 

stirrup-cup, stirrup-glass, s. A 

parting glass of liquor given to a traveller 
when he has mounted his horse and ia about 
to leave. 

" Lord Marmioo** bogie* blew to homo: 

Theu cauob the ttirrup-cup in Comic. " 

, Scott i Jtarmion,i.8L 

stirrup -iron, *. 

Saddl. : The ring suspended from a saddle, 
and in which the foot is placed. , 

stirrup-ladder, a. A thatcher’a short 
ladder which is attached to the roof by spikes. 

stirrup-leather, stirrup-strap, •. 

Saddl. : The strap by which the stirrup la 
attached to the saddle. 

* stirrup - oil, s. A sound thrashing 
(orig. with a stirrup-leather). 

— Uo/r/ IVe Qne “° m " ttirru P- c * 1 2 3 4 * ' Sliquem futtigareT 


a 

any 


stirrup-piece, s. A name given to 
piece of wood or iron in framing, by which ai_ 
part is suspended ; a vertical or iuclined tie. 

stirrup-strap, $. [STinaop-LEATHEa.] 

stirrup-verse, *. A verse at parting. 
(HaltiweU.) 6 

stir'-rup-less, a, [Eng. rfimtp ;-&**.] With, 
out stirrups ; not having stirrups 

“Th» eqtkcstifAn rtntOA of Oworn IV. a!ttln« ttir 
ou * iyiriUw* tteed."— Daily Telegraph, Auf. 

Stit 9 h, v.t. & i. [Stitch, t,] 

A* Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language; 

I. Literally: 

(1) To form stitches nn ; to aew in auch a 
manner as to show on the surface a continu- 
ous line of stitches. 

(2) To unite together by sewing. 

“ Full niivny a feather 

With twine of thread he tt itch'd together." 

King: Art of Love. 

* 2. Fig. : To join, to unite, to rei<alr, to 
mend. 

“ It i* lo -our hAnd a* well to ttltch up his Ilf* Again, 
a* It was before to rent It."— Sidney * A rcadia. 

IL Agric. : To form into ridges. 

B. Intrans. : To practise atitcbtng or needle* 
work ; to sew. 


f&tc, tat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, hero, camel, her, tb£re ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or. wore, vtqU, work, whd, s 6 n; mute, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, rfrlo, foU; try, Syrian, co, ce = e; cy = a; au^kw. 
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atttcb, * stiohe, * styche, ft [A.S. stice = 
a bricking aensation, from s<tdan= to prick, 
co'plerce, to stick (q.v.) ; Ger. «fic7» = a prick, 
a stitch, from sleeken = to prick ; dicten = to 
ititch ; Dut. stikken; Sw. stkka.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A sharp, spasmodic pain in the side ; a 
•harp local pain. 

"It taketh aw*y the stitches in the •id#.’*— P. Hol- 
land Pliny, hit. xxL, ch. xix. 

* (2) A contortion or twist ot the face. 

(3) A single pass of a needle in sewing. 

“There are four wrts of Pitches mentioned by the 

ancient* Wiseman : du rgery. bk. v„ ch. 1. 

(4) A single turn of the wool or thread 
round a needle in knitting ; a link of thread : 
as, To take up or drop a stitch: to cut the 
stitches of a dress, Ac. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Used to express the smallest part of 
dress or clothing, or the like. ( Coltoq .) 

- With every etUch of clothing wet, and no facilities 
for drying them,"— Field, April 4. 1835, 

* (2) Space passed over at one time ; dis- 
tance, way. 

II. Agric. : A apace between two double 
furrows in ploughed ground ; ft furrow or 
ridge. 

*' Many man at plow . drsv* earth here and there, 
And tumd np stitches orderly." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad XvilL. 

stitch-wheel, a [Pricker, a, IT. 4.] 

8 tlt 9 h'-€l, ft [Etym. doubtfhL] A kind of 
hairy wool. ( Prov .) 

atlt^h'-er, a. [Eng. stitch, v. ; -er.) One who 
stitches. 

• stlt^h'-er-^, ft [Eng. stitch; •srry.) Needle- 
work, sewing. (Used contemptuously.) 

** Coma, lay aside yoor stitchery j play the idle homo, 
wife with me this afternoon.*— Shakssp* : Coriolanus, 

tft 

• stitch'-fall^n, * stitch-faln, o. [Eng. 
stitch , and fallen.) Fallen, as a stitch In knit- 
ting. ( Dryden : Juvenal , x. 809.) 

pr. par., a., & ft [Stitch, v.) 

A. & B. Aspr. par. dparticip. adj. : (See the 
verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Languags: 

1. The art of sewing or of making stitches. 

2. Work done by sewing ; stitched work. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : The formation of land into ridges 
or divisions. 

2. Bookbind. : Fastening the sheets of a 
pamphlet or book together by threads passed 
through holes simply etabbed throogh the 
pile. A cheap substitute for aewing. 

stitching -horse, ft A sewing-horse 

(q.v.)- 

Stlt 5 h ’-wort, ft [Eng. stitch, a., and wort.) 
Botany : 

1. The genus Stellaria, and spec. 8. Holostea. 
So named because used in some parts as a 
remedy for stitch in the side. 

2. Plantago holosteum. 

• attth, • atithe, * stythe, s. [Icel. stedhi 
8w. stdd.) An snvii. 

“ Determined to atrike on the ttith while the Iron 
wu hot .*— Greene : Card of Fancy. 

• gtlth, • Stithe, a. [A.S. stidh; O. Fris. 
stiih. 1 Strong, stiff, rigid. 

"StUh end strong.'’ story of Genesis * Exodus, 1.5JL 

• Btith'-^, * Stith-io, * eteth-y, s. [Stith, a.) 

h A smith's workshop ; a forge, a amithy. 

" My imagination# ere m fool 
A* Vulcan's stithy." Shaketp. : Hamlet, 11L ft 

2. An anvil. 

“There Is of it [steel el which serveth better for 
ttUhie or aovill heed*.—/’. Holland; Pliny . hk. 
xxiv., ch. xlv. 

• stlth'-^, * styth-y, v.t. [Stithv, ft] To 
forge, as a smith on an anviL 

“ The forge that stithied Mars his helm." 

Shaktsp. : Troilut It Cressida, It. ft 

Stive (1), v.t. & i. [O. Ft. estiver ; Eat. stipo 
to compress, to pack tight ; Dot. stijven ; 
8w. styfva: Ger. steifen = to etiffen. Allied to 
stiff (q.v.XJ [Stifle, v.) 


A. Transitive: 

* 1. To etiffen. 

“ The hote ennne bade »o hard the hides sHued.” 
IVUliam of Paler nt. 3,03ft 

2. To stuff ; to pack close ; to cram, to 
crowd ; hence, to make hot, sultry, or close ; 
to render stifling. 

" Hie chamber was commonly stieed with friend* or 
•niton of one kind or other."— Wotton; Remaim, p. 
17ft 

B. Intrans . : To be stifled ; to stew, as in a 
close atmosphere. 

• stive (2), v.t. [A variant of stew (q.v.).] To 
etew, as meat. 

stive (1), s. [Cf. Ger. staub ; Dan. steev = 
dust, or perhaps from stivs (1), v.] The float* 
ing duat in flour-miils duriug the operation of 
grinding. 

stive (2), ft [Stive (2), v.) A brothel, a stews, 
stlved.a. [Stive (1), ».] Close, stuffy, ati fling. 

" Mounting to the fifth etarey of the rickety, stived 
building,"— Scribner’s Magazine, Nov., 1678, p. 7ft 

Stl'-VOr (1), s. [Dnt. stuiver ; allied to Ger. 
stiiber = a stiver.] 

* 1. Lit. : An old Dutch coin and money of 
account, worth about Id. aterling. 

"They will uot budge under s stiver.*— Bampier : 
Poyagti, an, 169ft 

2. Fig. : Anything of little or no value ; a 
straw, a fig. 

• Stl'-VOr (2), ft [Eng. stive (2), e. ; -er.) An 
Inhabitant of the etives or stews ; a harlot. 

stive?, f. [Stews.) 

Sti'-V^, v.t. [Prob. connected with stive (1), v.] 
Golf: To stimy (q.v.). 

•• With * good put stivied hi* opponent.*— Field, 
Oct. ft 188ft 

Std'-A, ft [Gr. = a porch.] 

Gr. Arch. : A porch, a portico ; specially of 
the Stoa Poikile referred to in the extract. 
[Stoic.] 

“ Tbs school# of ancient sages j his, who bred 
Great Alexander to subdue the world. 

Lyceum there, and painted htoa. next. 

Milton ; Pa Rog tr* Jm, 

atoak, v.t. [Cf. Ger. slacken — to stop.) To 
stop up ; to choke. (Prov.) 

8to-&s'-t&-ma, ft [Gr. <rroa (stoa) = a roofed 
colonnade, 8n*d <rr6p. a (stoma) = a mouth.] 
Zool : A genus of Cyclostomidae (Woodward), 
ot Heliclnidee (Tate), with nineteen species, 
from Jamaica. Shell minute, globose-conic 
or depressed, spirally striated ; opercnlum 
Bhelly, lamellar. 

stoat, • Stott, ft [Mid. Eng. stci = (1) a etoat, 

(2) a horse, a stallion, (8) a bullock ; IceL sti’Ur 
= a bull ; Sw. stut ; Dan. stud; Norw. stut.) 
ZooL : Mustela ermlnea, the Ermine (q.v.). 


* It U exceedingly sanguinary In disposition and 
agile in lt$ movements: it feed* principally ou the rat, 
the water*vole, and the rahhit, which it pursues with 


unusual pertinacity and boldness, bene* the name 
etoat, signifying bold, hy whioh It is oommonly 
known."— Encyc. Brit. (sd. flthj, viiL (2ft 

ato-ble, ft [Stubble.] 

• at5b' wort, • stub'-w«?rt, s. [Eng. stub, 
and wort.) 

Bot. : Oxalis Acetosella. 

• sto'-cah, s. [Ir. & Gael, stocach = a kitchen 
lounger.] An attendant, a horseboy, a hanger- 
on. 

“ Hs boldetb himself a gentleman, and scometh to 
work, which he sslth is the life or a peasant ; but 
thenceforth becometh e horseboy or • ttocah to seme 
kern."— Spenser ; State of Ireland. 

stSc-cade' (1), * sttfo-ca'-do, • std-ca- 

da, ft [VT.estoccade; Sp. estocada; 1 tal. stoc- 
cafa = a thrust with a weapon, from Fr. esfoc ; 
Sp. estoque ; I tal. stocco = a truncheon, a short 
sword ; Ger. *focfc = a etick, a staff, a alock 
(q.v,).] A thrust in fencing ; a stab ; a thrust 
with a rapier. 

■■ Tut, *ir : I could have told you more : in these 
times you stand on distauoe ; your passes, wloccadot. 
and I know not what."— Shakcep : Merry Wives, a 1. 

• stfto-cade' (2), s. [Stockade, ft] 

• stdc cade', v,t. [Stockade, v.) 

• std-oli&s'-tic, • Bt5-chfts'-tlck, a. [Gr. 
crTO\a<rTucdv (stochastikos) = conjectural, from 
arox^oftat (stochazomai) = to aim at a mark. 


to conjecture; oroxoy (stochos) = a mark.) 
Conjectural ; able to coryecture. 

** Though he were no prophet, nor eon of a prophet, 
let In that faculty which comes nearest it he ei- 
relieth, i.*. the wherein he wes seldom 

mistaken as to future events, as well public as private." 

— Whit* foot : Life of Browne. 

stftck (1), * stocks, * stole, * stokko, s. & a. 

[A.8. sfocc = a post, a trunk, from the same 
root 88 stick, v. (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dnt. 5fofc = 
aatick, a handle, stocks; O. Dut. stock; Icel. 
stokkr-= 8 trunk, log, stocks; Dan. 3fofc = a 
stick ; Sw. slock = a beam, a log ; O. H. Ger. 
stock ; Ger. stock, from gestochsn, pa. par. of 
riec?icn. = to stick.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The stem or main body ot a tree or plant ; . 
the trunk. 

" The hud of peach or rose. 

Adorns, though ditTrlng in its kind. 

The stock wh*roou it growa" 

Cowper: To Rev. VT. C. Unwin. 

2. The stem In which a graft ia Inserted, 
and by which it is supported ; also, the stem 
or tree which (Urnishee slips or cuttings. 

" The *clon over-rnieth the stock quite ; and the 
stock is passive only, *od giveth allmeut, hot nn 
motion to the graf t Bacon. 

3. Something fixed snd solid; a post, a 
block, a pillar. 

L Hence, something lifeless and senseless. 

*• Saying to • stock, thou, art my father, and to * 
•tone, thon hast hrought me forth.’*— yercmfoA li. 27. 

5. A person who ia as lifeless and senseless 
as a post or etock. 

** While we admire 
This virtue and this moral disclplizift 
Let * be no stoics, nor no stocks." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, L L 

6. The principal supporting or holding part 
of anything ; that part in which others are 
inserted, or to which they are attached for 
firm support or hold ; «pec!fically : 

0) Husbandry: The part of a plough or 
other implement to which the irons, draft, 
and handles are attached. 

(2) That part of a firearm to which the 
barrel and lock are attached. 

(3) Joinery: 

(а) That arm of a bevel which is applied to 
the base or moulding side. 

(б) The brace which holds a bit for boring. 
(c) The block which holds the plane-bit 

(4) Mach. : The handle which contains the 
gerew-entting die. 

(5) Naut. : The cross-bar at the upper end 
of the shank of an anchor, which cants the 
anchor and. turns a fluke dowo. 

(6) The support or pillar of the block on 
which an anvil ia fitted, or of the anvil itselt 

(7) The wooden frame which supports the 
wheel and post of a spinning-wheel. 

(8) (PL): [Stocks, 1.]. 

7. The original race or line of a fondly ; the 
progenitors of a family and their direct de- 
scendants. 

" 8*y whxt stock he springs of." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, IL ft 

Tf Used also in an analogous sense of the 
domesticated animals, &c. 

“ In the cam oi •trcngly-mArked r*ce* of tome other 
domesticated species, there it presumptive or eveu 
strong evidenoo that ell are descended from a single 
wild stock."— Danrin : Origin of Species {ed. *th). p. 1ft 

8. The property which a merchant, a trader, 
or a company has invested in any business, 
including merchandise, money, and credits; 
more especially the goods kept on hand by a 
commercial house for the supply of Its cus- 
tomers. 

9. Capital invested ; as— 

(1) A fund employed in the carrying on of 
some business or enterprise, and divided into 
shares held by individuals who collectively 
form a corporation ; shares. 

"In modern finance the term [Sfocft] i» applied to 
an imaginary turn of money, alrnoet invariably £l no, 
©o which lotereat la paid at a given rat* to perpetuity. 
Hence, • person who buy* Stocfc. rimply buys a right 
to rtecelv* the «*ld interest; end this rt*ht be may 
cell again, but the principal «mo is altogether hna- 
srioftry* and cannot b# claimed* Coiuoli, Railway 
.stocks, end Stocks In Commercial Coinpauie* **««*- 
ample*. In the first of these, any amount of Stock 
can be purchased and held that doe* not involve 
fraction# of a penny. In Railway Stocks the limit 
more commonly stands at we chilling or one pound. 
In thl* resect Stock differ* from bonds, debenture#, 
shares, *ud obligations, which are inveriahly for 
round *mn*. aa £l0, £ 90 . £.*>, £ 100 , and *oon; «ever- 
theleaa, the term Stocks le currently used Id a loose 
way to signify bonds, share*, and financial eecuritlea 
of any kind whataoeveiT— BitheU : Counting-House 
Dictionary. 


p6Ht, J6^I; cat, 9CU, chorus, ?Wn, ben^h; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, Q?ist. -iAg* 
-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -jioa = zhun, -clous, -tious, -dous = shus. -bio, -die, &c. = b?l, dd- 
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(2) A fund consisting of a capital debt dos 
by Government to individual holders, who 
receive a fixed rate of interest on their shares; 
money funded in Government securities : as, 
the Three per Cent. Stocks. 

"It wm coitomiuy when money borrowed for 
StAte purpoeea to record the transaction hy maarta of 
notclie* on a stick (coinmouly hazel), and then to split 
the stick through the ootcnea. The lender took oue 
half m a proof of hU claim against the Exchequer, 
and it was called hU stock. The Exchequer kept the 
other half, which was called the counter* toe k. 
iCouKTCiuroit* 1.) In this way Stock came to be un- 
derstood as money lent to the Government, and 
eventually to any public body whatever, and the dif- 
ferent funds subscribed from time to time came to be 
called The Stocks."— Bitheli ; Counting- Mi use Diction- 
ary. 

10. A supply provided; provision, store, 
fund, accumulation. 

“ Till all my ttock of infant sorrows spent, 

1 1 earn'd at last submission to my lot." 

Cowper .* Hy Mother' * Picture. 

11. That portion of a pack of cards which 
Is not dealt out in certaio games, but is allowed 
to remain on the table, and may be drawn 
from as occasion requires. 

* 12. A covering for the leg ; a stocking. 

“ Our knit silks stocks* and Spanish lether shoes * 
Gascoigne: Stele Mat, * 75 . 

13. A kind of stiff wide band or cravat worn 
round the neck. 

14. Rags and material for making paper. 
Said aiao of other material used in business. 

15. Liquor in which meat, bones, vegetables, 
Ac., have been boiled, used as a foundation 
for soups and gravies. 

* 16. A counteratock [9. (2)]. 

II, Technically : 

1 . Agriculture : 

(1) The collective animals used or reared on 
• farm ; called also Live stock. 

"The facllitie* he hu for making ready disposal of 
surplus stock." — Field, Jan. «. 188*. 

(2) The implements of husbandry and pro- 
duce stored for use ; called also Dead stock. 

2. Rot. £ Sort. : An abbreviation of Stock 
Gillyflower, Atatthiola incana , extended In 
botanical works to the genua ifatthiola 
under which article a number of epecies 
are described. Various species have furnished 
the garden stocks, which have ruo into 
varieties and sub- varieties, some of them 
probably hybrids. All the garden varieties 
©f the Brompton or Simple-stemmed Stock 
and of Queen's Stock have been derived from 
M. incana; those of Ten-weeks’ Stock, from 
Af. annua, and the Smooth-leaved annual 
stocks from Af. grceca. The Wallflower- 
leaved Stock, Af. tristis, a small plant, with 
narrow hoary leaves and dingy brown flowers, 
growing in the south of Europe, is the Night- 
scented Stock, which is cultivated in green- 
houses for its fragrance by nigbt, as are M. 
livida and Af. odoratissima, &c. Af. fenestra * 
lis, is the Window-stock. [Gilliflower, 
AIatthiola, Virginia-stock.] 

3. Build. : Red and grey bricks nsed in 
particoloured brickwork. 

4. Fulling : The beater of a fulling-mill. 

5. Shipbuild . : The frame which supports a 
vessel and its cradle while building. 

6. Timber : Lumber of regular market size. 
[Stock-oano.] 

B. As adj. : Kept in stock ; kept on hand 
ready for service ; habitually used, standing, 
permanent. 

M Anything was thought good enough for the staging 
Of 4 stock piece. ’‘-Globe, Jam i, 1834, 

% (1) Stock and die: The screw-cutting die 
In its holder. 


(2) Stock-and-stone t aorship : 

Comp. Ilelig. : A term embracing all forms 
of worship offered directly or indirectly to 
stocks snd atones; *«., whether they are 
considered as fetishes, or as mere ideal repre- 
sentatives of deities. 


** The frequent ttock-and-ttone worship of modern 
India belong* especially to rvee* non. Hindu or part- 
Htndu In race and culture. Among a uch may eerve u 
example* the bamboo which ataiid* for the Bodo g^d. 
de*a Maiuow, and lor her receive* the Annual hog. and 
the monthly egga opened hy the women ; the stone 
under tbe grearcottou-tree of every Khond village, 
•*nue of Nadxu Penan, the village deity," Ac. -P* tor.- 
mm. Cult led. 187S), It 163. 


(3) Stock in trade : Ths goods kept for sale 
by a shopkeeper ; the tools and appliances of 
swnrkman; hencs, fig., a person s resources 
or capabilities. 


(4) To take stock ; To make an inventorv of 
goods on hand ; hence, fig., to make an esti- 
mate, to set a value. 


(5) To take ttock in ; To believe in, to be in- 
fluenced by; generally in the negative. ( Colloq .) 

stock-account, a. 

Comm. : The account in a ledger, showing 
on one side the amouut of the original 
stock with accumulations, and on ths other 
the amount withdrawn. 

Stock-bill, s. [A corrupt, of stork's bill.] 
Bot. : Geranium Robertianum. (Britten £ 
Holland.) 

* stock-blind, a. Blind as a stock ; 

stone-blind. 

" True lover* are blind, atoot-ttind."— Wycherley : 
Country Life, 1L L 

stock-board, s . 

1. Music: The board above ths arrangement 
of register slides by which is regulated ths 
access of air to the respective systems of 
pipes or reeds which form the stops of an 
organ. Tbs stock-hoard is pierced with holes, 
in which set the lower ends or feet of tlia 
pipes. 

2. Brick-making : The board over which ths 
brick-mould slips, and which forma the tfbttom 
of the latter while the brick is moulding. 

3. Comm.: A body of brokers engaged In 
the purchase and sale of stocks. 

stook- breeder, *. One who devotes his 
attention to the breeding of live stock, or 
domestio animals, as horses or cattle. 

8tock-brok8r, s. A broker who deals 
In the purchase and sals of stocks as the agent 
of others. 

stock-brush, a A brush for whitening 
and distempering. The tufts are on each side 
of a long head. 

stock-certificate, a 

Law db Comm. : A certificate of title to 
certain stock or any part of it, with coupons 
annexed, entitling their bearer to the divi- 
dends on the stock. 

stock-dove, a 

Omith: Columba omas, an European species 
more locally distributed, smaller in size, and 
darker In colour than C. livia, the Wood- 
pigeon (q.v.), and with no white on the neck 
or wings. It is the Hohltaube or Hole-dove 
of the Germans. 

“ By Montagu, B«wiclr. Fleming, and aoma of tha 
earlier author* the stock-dame wa* confounded with 
the Rock-dove [C, fivial from which, however, It U 
now well known to be perfectly distinct, Whll*t this 
confusion lasted, the name was supposed to bs owing 
to its being considered to be tbe origtD of our domestic 
stock : hnt theappellation is now geaeralty attributed 
to Its habit of neating In the stocks of tree*. particu- 
larly such as have been beaded down, and have 
become rugged and bushy at the top"— TarreU : Brit. 
Birds (ed. 4th), Hi. a 

stock exchange, s. 

1. Ths building, place, or mart where stocks 
ot shares are bought and sold. 

2. An association of brokers and dealers or 
jobbers In stocks, bonds, and other securities 
created under state or municipal anthurity, or 
by corporations concerned id the business 
connected with the carrying on of railways, 
mines, banks, manufactures, or other com- 
mercial or industrial pursuits. 

stock- farmer, s. A farmer who devotes 
himself tu the breeding and rearing oi different 
kinds of live stock, as horses and cattla. 

* stock- father, a. A progenitor, 
stock-feeder, a. 

L A stock-farmer. 

2. A contrivance for automatically supply- 
ing feed to stock in limited quantities at cer- 
tain times. 

stock-fish, s. [Dut sfofcri.**.] Fish, as 
cod, ling, torsk, split open and dried in the 
sun without salting. 

stock- fowler, s. A blanderbuss; a 
short gun with a large bore. 

stook-gang, s. An arrangement of 6aws 
in a gate, by which a log or baulk ia reduced 
to boards at one passage along the ways. The 
stock-gang makes stock-lumber, or regular 
market-lumber, as distinguished from dimen- 
sion-lumber, which is sawn to a specific size. 

stook gillyflower, *. [Stock, A. II. 2.] 

1 Stock here means the trunk of a tree or 
the woody stem of a ahruh, to distinguish it 
from the Clove Gillyflower. (Prior.) 


* stock-gold, s. Gold hoarded or seen- 
mulated, so as to make a store. 


stock-hole, s. 

Puddling: The opening through which ths 
crude metal, or stock, is inserted. It is closed 
by a door which is counterweighted or raised 
by a lever. 


stock-jobber, s. One who deals In 
stocks and shares ; one who speculates in 
stocks, &c., for profit 



stock- jobbing, * stock Jobbery, s. 

The actor business of dealing in stocks and 
shares ; ths business or profession of a stock- 
jobber. 

stock list, s. A list published dally or 
periodically in connection with a stock-ex 
change, enumerating the leading stocks dealt 
in, the actual transactions, aod ths prices 
current 

Stock-lock, e. A lock adapted to be 
placed on an outer door. Tt is inclosed in an 
outer wooden case, and is opened and locked 
from the outside by ths key, aDd bolted ouly 
inside. 

" 'There are locks for «veral purposes ; a* strwt-doot ! 
lock*, called stock-locks ; chamber-door locks, called 
spring-locks ; and cupboard-locks ."— Moxon .- Me- 
chanical Exercises. 


stock man, s. One having ths charge of 
stock ; a herdsman. (Ausfr.) 

stock-market, s, 

1. A mart where stocks and shares are soldi 
a stock-exchange. 

2. A cattle-market 

stock-morel, $. 

Bot. : Helvella esculenta. 


stock-nut, s. 

Bot. : Corylus Avellana . 

stock-pot* «• 

Cook. : A pot in which stock for soups or 
gravies is boiled. [Stock, a., A. I. 15.] 

stock-pump, s. An arrangement In 
which the weight of the animals coming to 
drink is mads to work the pump. 

* stock punished, a. Punished by being 
set in ths stocks. 

“ Whipped from tithing to tithing, and ttodh 
punished. — Shaketp. : Lear, iiL 4. 


stock purse, s. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A common purse. 

2. Mil : Savings made in the outlay of a 
corps, and applied to regimental purposes. 


stock-range, t. A range or pssture for 
cattle, sheep, Ac. 


Century Magazine, Aug., 1833, p 81L 


stock shave, *. 

by block-makers. 


A form of shave used 


stock -shears, a. pi Shears nsed Id 
shearing cloth. 


* stock-sleeve, a A truncated or half < 
sleeve. 

stock-station, a. A station or district 

where 8 took is raised. (Atwfr.) 

stock-still, a. Still a* e fixed post ; per- 
fectly still ; motionless 

" Our preacher* atand stock-still In the pulpit, and 
wlU not ao mnch aa more a finger to sat off Che beat 
sermon ." — A ddison. 


stock-stone, s. A rubbing- tool used by 
curriers on the grain side of leather to stretch 
and straighten it before currying. 

stock-tackle, a. 

Naut. : A tackls applied to tha stock of an 
anchor, when fished, to rouse it perpendicular. 

stock-taking, s. A periodical examina- 
tion, inventory, and valuation of the stock in 
& shop, warehouse, or other business pre- 
mises. 

stock-trail, s. A term applied to gun- 
carriages which have a stock between the 
cheeks supporting the gun. The trail at 
the end of the stock rests upon the ground 
when the gun is In position for firing. When 
lim1>ered up, a loop on the extremity of the 
trail is passed over the pintle-hook of the 
limber. 


fate, fit, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, a'ire, air, marine; go, p3t, 
or. wore, w<?lf work, who, son; mate, efib. ciire, unite, cur, rule, fto; try, Syrian, to, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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stock- work, a. 

Mining: A method of working ore where. 
Instead of lying in veins or strata, it is foand 
in solid masses, so th&t it is worked in cham- 
bers and stories. 

stock-yard, e. An in closure for cattle 
on the way to or at market. 

* Stfick (2), a. [Stoccaoe.] 

1. A thrust with a rapier. 

“To see thee pass thy puncto, thy Hock. thy re terse." 

_ Shaketp . : Merry Wive* of Windtor, ii. 

2. A long rapier. 

Stock, v.t. & i. (Stock (1), *.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lay up in store ; to accumulate or put 
by for future use., 

2. To supply, provide, or furnish with stock ; 
to fill, to supply. 

“Did ne make a bed world, end stock it with had 
inhabitant* f Gilpin : Bermont, voL ill., *er. IS. 

* 3. To put Into the stocks. 

•‘Who Mock'd my servant?”— Shaketp, : Lear, It 4. 

4. To attach to or supply with a stock, 
handle, or the like : as, To stock an anchor. 

6. To put into a pack : as, To stock cards. 

6. To suffer, as cows, to retain their milk 
for* twenty- four hours or more previous to 
being sold. 

B, fnfraur. ; To take in, provide, or pro- 
cure supplies. 

“They ttock. heavily and *xpen«!vely for the festive 
muou, and the weather being done and wet, the meat 
keep* feadly.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 13, 183&. 

^ * To stock up : To root or dig up ; to ex- 
tirpate. 

“The wild boar not only apoile her branches but 
ttocki up her root *."— Decay of Piety. 

CtSck-ade', * stdc-cade', *. [From Eng. 
itock(\), in imitation of stoccade (q.v.).J 
L Ord. Lang. : An inclosttre or pen made 
with posts and stakes. 

II. Technically: 

1. Civil Engin . : A row of piles, or a series 
of rows with brushwood in the intervals, 
driven Into a sea or river shora, to prevent 
the erosion of the becks. 

2. Fort. : Stout timbers planted In the 

g round so as to touch each other, and loop- 
oled for musketry. In ita most effective 
form it is eight or nine feet high, has a ditch 
In front, and a banqaette in the rear. As 
appears from the extract (and from the still 
aurviving customs of savage races), the driving 
of timber Into the ground was an eariy form 
of fortification. The illustration shows a 
native stockade at Donoobow, In Burmah, 
which was stormed by the British troops In 



1826. It was composed of solid teak beams 
?c), from fifteen to seventeen feet high. Be- 
hind this woodeo wall, the oid brick ramparts 
(a) of the place rose to a considerable height, 
connected with the front defences by means 
of cross beams (b), which afforded a firm and 
elevated footing to the defenders, A ditch 
(d) of considerable magnitude surrounded the 
defences, the passage of which was rendered 
more difficult by spikes, nails, bolts, and 
other contrivances. Outside the ditch were 
several rows of strong railing (e), and in front 
of all an abattis (f), thirty yards broad, 
reaching down to the river Irrawaddy (o). 

“ The earthwork* end ttockade* which were *ald to 
hav« been constructed by Severn *. ’—Mlum : Origin* of 
English BUU, p. Sli. 

■tSok-ad e\v.t. (Stockade, a.] To surround, 
fortify, or protect with a stockade, 
s ••The daeolt* are reported to be *trongly ttockaded 
at Moatehobo.*— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 13, IW5. 


etfcck'-er, *. [Eng. sfocfc, v. ; -er.] 

1. Oue who stocks. 

2. One engaged in making stock-locks. 

Stocker’S saw, s. A small saw, specifi- 
cally constructed for the use of the armourer 
or gun-stocker. 

stock-holder, ». [Eng. stock, e., and holder.} 
One who is the holder or proprietor of stock 
in the public funds, or in the funds of a bank 
or other public company. 

stock-I-net', *. [Stockino.] 

Fabric : An elastic material used for dresses, 
Jackets, &c. 

“ The tall gentlemen In the *toekinet pantaloon*."— 
Th. Book : The Sutherland*. 

et5ck'-Ing, s. [From stock (1), «•» In the sense 
of stump or trunk. The clothing of the legs 
and lower part of the body formerly consisted 
of a single garment, called hose, in French 
chausses. It was afterwards cut in two at the 
knees, leaving two pieces of dress- viz., knee- 
breeches, or, as they were then called, upper- 
stocks, or in French haul de c havsses, and the 
nether-stocks, or stockings. In French bas de 
dhausses, and then simply bas. In these 
terms the element stock is to be understood 
in the sense of stomp or trunk, the part of 
the body left when the limbs are cut off. 
In the same way Ger. strumpf—s. stocking, 
properly signifies a stump. (Wedgwood.) J 

1. A close-fitting knit or woven covering 
for the foot and leg. They are made of wool, 
cotton, or silk. 

*• The first person that wore itocklno* In England U 
Slid to have been Queen Elizabeth. She 
u a present from the Spanish ambassador. —Smith . 
Wealth qf Nation*, hk. L, ch. iL 

2. An elastic bandage used as a enpport, and 
to remedy varicose veins, injuries to the ten- 
dons, &c., occurring in the human leg. A 
coarser and strooger kind Is used in veterinary 
surgery. 

*1 L In one's stocking feet : Without shoes 
on. ( ColUyq .) 

2. To havs a long stocking : To be well off ; 
to have saved a good amount of money. 

etooking- frame, s. A machine for 
weaving or knitting stockings ot other hosiery 
goods. It was invented by William Lee, of 
Cambridge, in 1589. 

Stocking-loom, *. The same as STOCK- 
ING-FRAME (q.V.). 

stocking- weaver, t. One engaged In 
weaving stockings. 

Stttok'-ing, v.t. [Stocking, a.] To dress 
with, or as with atockiogs; to enclose in 
stockings. 

“ The yard dotted with .haven poll*, and the foot* 
rope* embeliUhed with *everal varietle* of Mocking ed 
le s Daily Telegraph, March I, 1887. 

St6ok -Ing-er, «. [Eng. stocking; -er. } One 
who knits or weaveB stockinga; a stocking- 
weaver. 

St&ok'-Ing-lSes, a. [Eng. slocking; -less.] 
Without stockings. 

•‘All *lip-*hoed, etocktngteu •ome.”— JMcAnrdson.* 
Clariaa, vfll. 1M. 

- stSok'-Ish, a. [Eng. stock (1), a. ; -i*b.] Like 
a stock or block ; stupid, blockish. 

“ Slue* nought *c rtewHrA, hard, and full of rage, 

Bnt rauiio for th* time doth change hie nature." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 1. 

• stSck'-lees, o. [Eng. stock ft), e. ; -Use.) 
Haviug no stock ; without a stock. 

“ He fired off hi* ttockleu gun »tid brandished i hi* 
•word dreadfully.’— Sf. James* Gazette, Jau. 14,188*. 


stbeks, 3. pL [Stock (1), s.] 

L Ord. Lang. : An apparatus formerly used 
for the punishment of petty offenders, such as 
vagrants, trespassers, and the like. It con- 
sisted of a frame of timber, with holes, in 
which the ankles, and sometimes the ankles 
and wrists, of the offenders were confined. 

“ Fetch forth the Mock* : 

A* I have life and honour, there shall he *it till noon. 

Shaketp t : Lear. IL 3. 

IL Technically: 

L Farriery, etc. : A frame in which refrac- 
tory animals are held for shoeing or veterinary 
purposes. 

2. Finance: [Stock (1), a., A. I. 9. (2)]. 

3. Shipwright. : A frame of blocks and shores 
on which a vessel is built It declines down 
toward the water, and is usually a timber 


frame, which, as the building proceeds, as- 
sumes the form of a cradle. The cradle rests 
on ways, on which it eventually slides when 
the vessel is launched. The vessel is laterally 
supported by shores; the cradle is held by 
struts and chocks. In launching, the shores 
are removed, so that the vessel rests altogether 
In the cradle ; the ways are greased or soaped ; 
the struts are knocked away; the chocks 
knocked out, and the ship slides down the 
ways into the water, where the cradlo becomes 
detached and floats away. 

On (or upon) the stocks: In preparation ; 

In course of preparation or manufacture. 

•• Mr. Dryden hu somethin* of thl* nature upon 
the *tock*."—T. Browne : Work*, iv. 43. 

etSck'-^, a. lEng. stock (1), s. ; -y.} 

1. Stont of person ; rather thick than tall or 
oorpulent. 

2. Thick, stout, stumpy. 

•* The cane* Are very stocky and •trong."— ScrlSlWrtl 
Magazine, Much, 1830, p. 783. 

3. Headstrong. (Prov.) 
atoe-chl-or-6-£fo *. [SToicniot-oor.] 
stoo-ckl-o-mSt'-rl-oal, a . [Stoichiomer 

RICAL.) 

atCB-chi-Sm'-S-try, S. [Stoichiometry.] 

Sto'-to, * Sto'-lok, s. & a. [Lat, Stoicws, from 
Gr. 2 t mud* (5tdifcos) = (l)belongingtoa colon- 
nade, (2) stoic, because Zeno taaght under a 
colonnade at Athens, named the Stoa Poikile ; 
a to a (stoa) = a colonnade, a portico.] [Stoa.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. & Philos. (PI.) : The adherents of a 
system of philosophy derived from that of 
the Cynics by Zeno (born at Citium in Cyprus 
about the middle of the fourth century b.c.). 
Zeno wsa the eon of a merchant, end being 
reduced to poverty by the loss of a cargo 
of Phoenician purple which he was takiug 
to Athens, he embraced the doctrine or 
the Cynics, and became for a while the 
disciple of Crates. But he disliked the gross 
manner of the Cynics, and chose Stllpo of 
Megara [Meoaric] for his next instructor; 
then, still unsatisfied, he turned his attention 
to the Platonic philosophy. After twenty 
years of laborious study he became a teacher 
himself, and opened his school in the Stoa at 
Athens, whence his followers derived their 
name. Though it had its origin in Greece, 
the Stoical philosophy was Roman In spirit ; 
and, after giving way to other systems In Its 
native land, it exercised great influence in 
Italy, and among the Roman Stoice are to be 
mentioned Cato the Yoanger (t 46 a.d. ; ct 
Lucan: Phar ., II. 380-91), Seneca (b.c. 6- 
65 A.D.), Epictetus (60-140 a.d.), and the 
Emperor Marcus Aurelius (120-180). Stoical 
philosophy recognised one Supreme Moral 
Governor of the Universe (who, according to 
Epictetus, is the Father of all men), and a 
number of Inferior deities. They taught that 
man alone had a rational soul, and that 
though he has a body like the lower animals, 
he has reason and intelligence like the gods, 
and that all his other faculties should be 
brought into subjection to reason. Hence, 
all that interfered with a purely Intellectual 
existence was to be eliminated as dangerous. 
The pleasures and pains of the body were to 
be despised, for the pleasures and pains of the 
intellect were alone worthy to occupy man, 
allied to the gods by the possession of reason. 
It therefore became the duty of man to sub- 
due his passions and senses, so that he might 
be free and virtuous. 

" The stoic*. In their dreed of beeomin* effeminate 
became marhle. They de«pl«d pain ; they despised 

death. To be above pain wa« thoiight manly. They 
did not tee that, In thl* retpect, instead of being above 
humanity, they *ank below it. . . You receive a 
blow, *nd you do not wince? So much of heroitm i* 
displayed by a ttone. Yon are face to face with Death, 
and you have no regret* ? Then von are unworthy of 
life. Real horoinn feel* the pain it conquert. and 
love* the life it turrenderm in « uohle oaute. '— G. B. 
L* we* : Bitt. Philo*, (ed. 1880), L 8*4. 

2. Fig. : A person not easily excited, moved, 
or disturbed ; one who is, or pretends to be, 
indifferent to pleasure or pain. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the Stoica or their 
teaching. 

•‘The Stole tect wa* founded by Zeno .’'—Carters 
Epictetu*. (Introd.) 

2. Apathetic, stoical. 

•* Full many a ttolo oy* “d atpect tteni „ 

Mask hearta where grief hath little left to 

Byron : Cortair, ilL IL 


boll, b6J; p^n, cat, fell, chorus, shin, bench; go, gom; thin, pita; sin, aj; expeot, Xenopbon, * 

-elan, -tian = skaa. -tion, -cion = ckun ; -flon, -$ion = zkun. -clone, -tiotus -elons = sklls. -Wo, -<11©. 
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Sto'-ic-al, a. [Eog. Stoic; -at] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the Stoics or 
their teaching. 

2. Fig. :.Not affected by passion ; able com 
pletely to repress feeling; manifesting or 
characterized by real or pretended indifference 
to pain or pleasure. 

’•The condemned men f*oed death with stoical 
course.’— rimes. Weekly Edition. March 11, 1587, p. 7. 

Sto'-lc-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. stoical; - ly .] In a 
stoical manner; like a stoic; with real or 
assumed indifference to pleasure or pain. 

" Be not stoiceliy mtataJceo In the qtudUr of tine." 
—Browne: Christian Morals, bk. iiL, ch. lit 

Sto'-ic al-ncss, s. [Eng. stoical; -new. - ] The 
quality or state of beiog stoical ; stoicism. 

s. [Gr. (stoichos) 

= a row; snff. -ology .] 

Science: Th s doctrine of elements, whether 
material or mental. 

’’Such *I*o wju the stotchtotogy connected with 
thti redoction (of the Ideas to numbers], or the doo. 
Vine of the emgtUer or limiting element, of the un- 
determined element deter mi mUde by the former, end 
of the third element retailing from the mixture of 
the first two— the three coostitatlog the eirmeate of 
oU that exiet eS—Uebenpeg : Hist. Philo c. (Eiig. ed.), 

*tol~chL 4-m i5 1 1 -rlo-al, a. [Eng. stoichio- 
metriy); -teal.] Of or pertaining to stoichio- 
metry. 

a. [Gr, or©ix©$ (stoichos) 
* * row, and perpov (metron) = a measure.] 
Chen. : The law of chemical combination In 
definite proportions, and its application to 
chemical calculations. (I Volts.) 

Std'-I-^Ism, $. (Eng. stoic; -ism.] 

1. The opinions, teachings, or maxims of 
the Stoics. 

** A» * reaction against effeminacy, stoicism may be 
applauded : at a doctrine, it la onesided. Iteude iu 
mop £ E Lewes: Hist. Philos, (ed. 

2. The quality or state of being stoical; 
real or assumed indifference to pleasure or 
pain. 

"William to far forgot hta wonted stoicism ae to 
?„ tter * fxwBionate excUmatiou at the way in which 
the English regiments had been eacriaeed." - ifoo- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., eh. alx. 


* std -ty-I-tft s. [Eng. stoic; -Uy.] 8tolcal- 
ness, stoicism. 

” Leare thia stoicity alone, tin th<m 
mons. '—Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, t L 

atolt, stSlt'-er, vX [Etym. doubtfhl ; cf. 8w. 
etoetars to dash one thing against another.] 
To walk in a staggering manner ; to totter : 
to stumble on an object. (Scotch.) 

* *11 wi # y®. 11 *' 1 him Rotting about, off ae leg on 

to the otb «.--&*« Heart of Mid/ethuU, ch. xA 

Stoke, stdek, pref. A tuff. [See def.] Used 
in place-names as a prefix and suffix, with the 
meanings of (1) place, from A.S. afoc sa a 
place: as, Woodstock; A.S. wv.de stoc = a 
woody place : Bishopstoke = the bishop’s 
place or seat; (2) a stock, a stick, a trunk, 
from A.S. stoc, tUxxe = a stock (q.v.), as in 
Stock wood, Stockton, Ac., being thus equiva- 
lent to a place stockaded. 

* « 0 U V 1 ), • stokko, v.u [0. Fr. taoquer.] 

** *nd alle In eoelle wllle, 

Scbo ttokked kyng 8t*ueu, a ther did icho ihe." 

. Robert da Brunne , p. UL 

«toke (2), v.t. A f. [Formed from stoker (q.v.).] 
Jrari*. ; To poke, stir up, supply a fire 
with fuel, and attend to it generally. (Spoken 
generally of large furnaces, steam-engines, or 
the like.) ° * 

B, intrans. : To act as a stoker 
stoke-hole, i. 

L Furnace: 

(1) The place beneath the level of a boiler 
or oven where the furnaoe fire la fed or tended. 

(2) The hole iu a furnace at which the poker, 

•tirrer, rabble, paddle, or other tool Is intro- 
duced to stir the charge, as in puddUnu. cal- 
cining, or refining. * 

2. Naut. : A scuttle in a eteamer’a deck for 
the admission of fuel. 

•tok'-er, * stoak or, a [Dot «*>*«■ = » 
klndler or setter on fire, from stoken = to 
make or kindle a fire ; stock = a stick, a stock 
(q-v.).] 

1. One who feeds and attends to a furnace 


or large fire, especially one employed to feed 
and tend the furnace of a locomotive or marine 
engine. 

* 2. A poker. 

Btok'-In, stok'-en, #. [Etym. doubtful; 
perhaps from Stoke, in Herefordshire.] A 
kiod of apple. 

8 to' -la, s. [Lat., from Gr. 

«rroA»i (atolZ) r= equipment, a 
robe, a stole; <rr«AA» (stelld) 

= to equip.] 

Reman Antiq. : A loose gar- 
ment worn by Roman matroos 
over the tunic. To the bottom 
of it a border or flounce was 
sewed, the whole reaching 
down eo low as to conceal the 
ankles and part of the feet It 
was the characteristic dress of 
the Roman matron, as the toga 
was of the men ; divorced 
women or courtesans were not 
allowed to wear it It was usu- 
ally gathered and confined 
at the waist by a girdle, 
aad frequently ornamented 
at the throat by a co- 
loured border. It had 
either ehort or long sleeves, and was fastened 
, over the shoulder by a fibula. 
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STOLE. 


stole, pret . of v . (Steal.) 

Stole f. [A.S., from Lat *tofo = a stola 

* 1. A garment resembling the Roman stola ; 
a loose robe or garment worn by ladies, and 
reach! ug to the ankles or heels. 

** The solemn feast © t Cere* now was near, 

Wh«& long whit* linen stoles the matrons wear." 

Dryden: Cinyras * Myrrh a, tSS. 

*2. A dress or robe worn by men. 

“ And the fadir selde to hi* seruaontls, switb* 
• Lullete* firtt ttoU; cloth ® y® hym."— 
3. A narrow band of 
eilk or staff, some- 
times enriched with 
embroidery and 
Jewels, worn on the 
left shoulder of dea- 
cons, and across both 
shoulders of bishops 
and prieata, pendant 
on each side nearly to 
the grouod. It was 
used in the adminis- 
tration of the sacra- 
ments and all other 
sacred functions. In 
England, elnce the fourteenth century to the 
Reformation, it was worn crossed on the 
breast by the priest at the altar, as lfc etill is 
by Roman priests when saying Mass, 
t 4. A surplice, a cotta. 

” 8ix little *ioglng-boym— d«*r little *oolt I 
la nice clean tacts, and nice whit* stoles." 

Barham : Jng. Leg . ; Jackdaw of Rheims. 

5. A band of trimming for ladles’ dresses 
and mantles. 

“Between the line* of piuiMtnenterie in front I* * 
wtd* stole of bice fox, greb*, or chinchilla.”— Daily 
Aewt, Dec. 17, 1SS6. 

* d. A dreas, a covering. 

" When mild morn tn uffron stole 
Fir»t issues from her ea»t*rn go*L" 

Wart on ; Ode on Approach gf Summer. 

J Groom cf the Stole: The first lord of the 
bed-chamber In the household of English 
sovereign*. His title ia derived from the long 
robe (stola) worn by the sovereign on state 
occasions. {Brande.) 

“Omwn Of Otm stole . . . )« a yrewt officer of th* 
to do. —Jacob : Law Diet. * 

stole-fees, «. pi [Sorpliox-tees.] 
stole (2), a. [Stolon.] 

• stole (3), ». [Stool.] 

Staled, a. [Eng. *tol(e), s. ; -«t] Wearing a 
etole or long robe ; robed. * 

_ . , ” Prophet* brightly staled 

In shining l*wn." 0. Fletcher: Christ's Victory. 

stdl'-on, pa. par. or a. [Steal.] 
stolen-goods, j. pi. 

Law: Good* or any kind* of property 
which hare been stoleu. The civil law requires 
that any one who has purchased auch goods, 
unlees in open market, *uch ae a *hop or atore, 


is bound to restore them to the true owner. 
Thia law does not apply to valuable securities! 
which have been purchased bona fide, if the 
securities are negotiable instrument*. It is a 
punishable offence to offer or accept rewards 
for the recovery of etoleu property. 

Stol-Id, a [Lat. stolidvs = firm, stock-like* 
from same root as stand.] Dull, foolish, 
stupid, Impassivo. 

sto-lid-i -ty, s. [Fr. s'olidite, from Lat. 
stoliditatem, accus. or ttollditas, from stotidux 
= stolid (q.v.).] The quality or elate of being 
stolid; dulness of intellect; stupidity, im- 
passiveness. 

“ Thew are the fool* in the text, indocile no tractable 
bfcffle * u 

Stol'-Id-lj^, adv. [Eng . stolid ; -ly.] In a stolid 
manner. 

Stfo'-id-nSss, s. [Eng. stolid ; -not*.] Stolid- 
ity. 

sto'-lSn, stole (2), a, [Lat. stole, genit 
stolonis = a branch.] 

1. Bot. : A shoot which proceeds from a 
eten above the ground, and then deseends 
into it and takes root, as In Aster juntxns. it 
is akin to a sueker, which, however, leave* 
the stem beneath and aot above the ground. 

2. Zool. : The name given to 0) »ny con- 
necting process of protoplasm in tbs raultl- 
1 ocular Foramioifera ; (2) to the prolongation 
of the common tunic, forming a vascular 
canal, In the Social Ascldlans ; and (S) to any 
of the processes eent out by the ccecosarc in 
some of the Actinozoa. 

std-ldn-lf'-er-ofis, a. [Lat *toto, gsnlt. 

stolonis = a branch, and fero = to bear.] 

Bot . : Producing or putting forth stolons. 
Sometimes used more loosely for producing or 
putting forth suckers. (Stolon.) 

8tbr-pgn-lte, *. [After Stolpcn, Saxony, 
where it occurs ; euff. -ite (Min.).'] 

Min. : A clay found In the basalt of Stolpen. 

StbUr-ItS (2 9$ tz), 9. [After Dr. Stolz, of 
Teplitz; auff. .ite (Min.); Ger. sckeelbleispath. 
schulbleierx , wolframblelers, stolz it.] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral occurring mostly 
In octahedral forms. Hardness, 2*7 to 3 ; «p. 
gr. 7*87 to 8T8 ; lustre, sub-adamantine ; 
colour, gray, brown, red. Compoa. : tungstfa 
aeid, 61 0 ; oxide of lead, 49*0 = 100, which Is 
equivalent to the formula, PbO,W0 3 . Found 
with molybdate or Iced, at Blelberg, Carinthia. 
and s few other places. 

.sto'-ma (pi. std'-ma-ta), sto’-mato, 

* std-ma'-ti-um (pi sto-ma-tl-a) (ti 
as Ski), *. [Gr. oropa (stoma), genii crr<$- 
#iaros (sUmatos) = a month.] 

1. Anat. ( PL , generally cf the form stomata): 
Ol>enlngs io the lymphatic vessels In man; 
lymphatic orifices. Similar ori flees have been 
fonad In the omentum of the lower mammals. 
Used also of the spiracle* or breathing holea 
along the side* of insecta. 

2. Botany: 

(1) The opening through wbleh dehiscence 
takes place io the spore-cases of ferns. 

(2) The ostlolum of certain fungals. 

(3) (PL): Passages through the cutiele oft 
plant for the maintenance of respiration. 
They appear like an oval space, In the ceotre 
of which is a slit that opens or closes accord- 
ing to circnmsUnces, and lies above a cavity 
in the anbjaceat tissue. In some plants, 
Inelnding those with floating leaves, stomata 
art on the nnder, In others on the opper 
eurface of the leaves ; In leaves standing at 
right angles to the earth both aides have 
etomata. In succulent plants the stomata 
are few. 

std-m&c'-’^-ge, *. [Lat, from Gr. trroa&K&ja} 
(stomakake)=i scurvy of the gums.) 

Pathol : (l) An erosion of the goms, wilh 
spontaneous hiemorrhage, fetid breath, Ac., 
symptomatic of scurvy ; (2) ecurvy (q.v.). 

st£m'-ach, * stom'-^tok, * stom - acko, 

* rt 8t ® m * ak * * stom-ake, *. [Fr. estomae 
(O. Fr. estomach), from Lat stomachum, accus. 
of stonutchvs ~ the gullet, the stomach, from 
Gr. ndpaxos (sUmackos) = a mouth, an open- 
ing, the gullet, the stomach, from 
(stoma) = a mouth ; 8p. A Port stomaax) 


hSre - hSr - *M"I P‘“e. Pit. «ire. .ir, marine; go, P 6t. 

. w 9 1£ work, wh6. e4n; mnto, efib. cure, volte, oar. r&lo. rtll; try. SiWan. m. ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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1 Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as IL 1. 

* (2) The throat, the gorge, the gullet. 

* 2. figuratively : 

(1) The desire for food caused by hunger ; 
appetite. 

“ What la‘t that take# from the# thy stomach t " 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry If'., IL 8. 

(2) Inclination, liking. 

(3) Courage. 

“ He who hath no stomach to thi# fight 
Let him depart” Shakesp. : Henry V ir. & 

(4) Violence of temper ; anger, resentment. 

* Th© wind# grow high ; au do your stomachs, lord#." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry I'/., II L 

(5) Sullenueas, resentment, atubhornness, 
wilful obstinacy. (Shakesp. : Tempest , i. 2.) 

(6) Pride, haughtiness, arrogance. 

“ Ho WM a man 

Of an nnbmiad#d stomach, #r#r ranking 
Ilimsolf with priiic#©.'* 

Shakesp. : Henry F7//., It. & 

H. Technically : 

I. Compar. Amt. : A membranous sac, 
formed by a dilatation of the alimentary 
canal. In which food is received and sub- 
jected to the processes of digestion among the 
Vertelnata. The human stomach is sn elon- 
gated, curved pouch, from ten to twelve inches 
long, and four or five Inches ia diameter at 
its widest part, lying almost immediately 
below the diaphragm, nearly transversely 
across the upper and left portion of the abdo- 
minal cavity, and having the form of a bag- 
pipe. It ia very dilatable and contractile, 
and its average capacity is about five pints. 
The left and larger extremity is called the 

or splenic extremity ; the right 


and smaller, is known as the pyloric, from 
its proximity to the pylorus (q.v.). The food 
enters the stomach through the oesophagus 
by the cardta or cardiac orifice, and, after 
having been acted on by the gastric jnice. is 
passed on in a semi-fluid or pulpy state 
through the pylorus iuto the small intestines. 
The atoinach has four coats, named from 
without inwards : (1) the serous, (2) the mus- 
cular, (3) the areola or sub-mucous, and (4) 
the mucoua coat. The last is a smooth, sort, 
rather thick and pulpy membrane, generally 
reddish in colour from the blood in its capil- 
lary vessels ; often ash-gray in old age. After 
death it becomes s dirty brown, and in acute 
tnflamaiatioD, or from the action of strong 
acrid poisons, it becomes of a bright red, 
either cootinuoualy or in patches. Corrosive 
poisons also affect its coloration. The sur- 
face of the mucous membrane is beset with 
secreting glands. The stomach is supplied 
with blood from the eoetiao artery, which 
give® off arterial branches that ramify freely, 
and the reins return the residual blood into 
the oplenlo and superior mesenterie veins, 
and directly into the portal vein. The lym- 
phatics of the stomach are very numerous, 
and arise in the mucous membrane. The 
nerves are large, and consist of the terminal 
branches of the two pneumogastric nerves 
belonging to the cerebro-spinsl system, and 
of offsets from the sympathetic system de- 
rived from the solar plexus. Their ending 
baj nnt been traced. Ia the lower mammals 
three forms of stomach 
have been distin- 
guished : (1) Simple, 
consisting of & single 
cavity, as ia man ; (2) 

Complex, in which 
there are two or more 
compartments coramu* 
nicating with each 
other, as In the kan- 
garoo, the porcupine, 
and the squirrel; sod 
(3)Compound, in which 
the stomach is sepa- 
rated into a reservoir 
and s digestive portion. 

[Rumination.] In 
birds there are three 
small but distinct dila- 
tations of the aliment- 



TYPICAL MAMMALIAN 
STOMACH. 

ary canal [Crop, Giz- o cEaoph#gu* : st stem. 

ZARD, PROVENTRICU- “ 

lus], and in most rep- 
tiles the simplicity of 
the oesophagus extends to the stomach. In 
fishes, two forms are found, the elphonal etoni- 
ach (q.v.) and the ccecal, in which the upper 
portion gives off a long blind sac. In the 


J CWUl* 

aco ; « 8 mull loteatln© ; 
i L#rga int^-Une ; 
Caoum ; r Rectum. 


higher Invertebrata, there is a digestive tract 
with functions analogous to those of the 
atoinach of Vertebrates ; in tbe lower there 
may (Hydra) or may not (Amoeba) be a gastric 
cavity in which food is ingested and absorbed. 
In the latter case the living protoplasm closes 
over its prey, and, after a time by a reversing 
process, the indigestible remains are ejected. 
To these tracts or cavities, the name stomach 
is often applied. [Diqkstion, II. 4.] 

2. Pathol.: The human stomach is subject 
to ulceration, cancer, cadaveric softening, per- 
foration, catarrh, Ac. ; besides which, chiefly 
through errors in food, and want of exercise on 
the part of the Individual, it may fail in its 
proper function of digestion. [Indioestion.} 

* stomach-animals, s. pi 

Zool : Gken's name for the Infusoria. 


stomach-piece, «. 

Sliipbuild. : A compass-timber fayed to the 
stem and keel ; an apron. 

stomach-pump, *. 

Surg . ; A suction and force pump for with- 
drawing the contents of the stomach in cases 
of poisoning, ftc., and alao used as sn ipjector. 
It resembles the ordinary syringe, except that 
it has two apertures near the end, hi which 
the valve opens different ways, so as to con- 
stitute a sucking and a forcing passage. 


* stomach- qualmed, a. Sick at heart. 

“ Or rfomach-qunlmtd #t land, a dram of thU 
Will driT# away diitemper. 

Shakesp. : CymbeUne, 1IL 4. 


stomach - staggers, t. A diseasa in 
horses, depending on a paralytic affection of 
the stomach. In this disease the animal doze9 
in the stable, and rest* his head in the manger ; 
he thsn wske9 up and fallo to eating, which he 
oontinuee to do till the stomach swells to an 
enormou9 extent, 8nd the animal at last dies 
of apoplexy or his stomach bursts. 


# stomach-timber, i. Food. 


st6m'-ach, # st6m-?ok, tU. & L [Lat. 

stomachor = to be or become indignant.) 
[Stomach, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To resent ; to remember with anger and 
resentment. 

** Believe not #11 ; or. If you most belter#, 
Btomaeh not #11." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, 111. 4. 

2. To bear without resenting or opposing ; 
to put up with ; to brook. 

“ IntrUih th*#trlc*l #udlenoe#, who will uat stomach 
tbe nuooraprainlMnf realUm with which • ‘'temporary 
French dr*in*U»t# iet forth tbe working* of the 
deadlier #1 n*.'— Daily Telegraph, Dec, 2«, 1S8&. 

* 3. To encourage. 

“ When He h*d stomached them by lk# Holy Obo*t * 
— Bale : Select Works, p. S1A 

* B. Intrant. : To be angry ; to show re- 
sentment. 

** ‘Tie not • tlrao for private stomaching” 

Shakesp : Antony A Cleopatra, IL A 

* Stom ach al, a. [Fr. stomacal.) Stomachic, 
cordial.* 


* Bt6m- ached, a. [Eng. stomach; -ed.) Filled 
with reseotnieut. (Chiefly in composition.) 

stom -ach er, t. [Eng . stomach ; sr.) 

* 1. One who stomachs. 

2. An ornamental covering for the breast, 
forming part of a lady's dress. (In this sense, 
pron. stom’-a^hZr.) 

** These bodice# *re of peculiar cut, with # #ortof 
full st omacher, *lw#y# of • dilfereot cotton to the 
bodice.*’— Oct. *, 1885. 

* Bt6m- aoh - Stilt * stim'-ach - rtll, a. 

[Eng. stomach; - full .] Sullen, stubborn, per- 
verse, wilfully obstinate. 

M A stomachfull Eaaw know# thnt his good father 
c#nuot but bo dl*ple#sed with hU F#g#n matches."— 
Bp. Hall : Remalnes, p. 138. 

* Stom ach-ful l^, adv. [Eng. Stomachful ; 
-fy.] In a stomachful, obstinate, or perverse 
manner ; perversely, angrily. 

% Bt£m'-ach-fftl-n£ss, s. [Eng. stomachful ; 
-ness.) Stubbornness, perversity, obstinacy, 
sullenoess. 

** Prtde, stomachfulnese, he#dln©M— i #v»ll but little. *’ 
—Granger : On Ecclet p. 248. 

SttfmAch'-Io, a. & a. [Eng. stomach ; -ic.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to the atomach. 

" V#rlon# ehade# of ttomaehic end cerebral discom- 
fort.**— Blackio : Self emitter*, p, 4L 


2. Strengthening and comforting to th* 
stomacb ; excitiog the action of the stomach ; 
cordial. 

B. Assubst. : A medicine which strengthens, 
the stomach, and excites its action. 

H There are stomachic tonics or atomach ica 
proper, i.e. t medicines which act directly upon 
the stomach, improve appetite, and aid tlin 
digestive function, as calumba, gentian, 
quassia, hop9, strychnia, cinchoua hark, 
sulphate of quinine, salts of iron, Ac. ; sto- 
machic stimulants or carminatives, as ginger, 
capsicum and chillies, mustard, nutmeg, dill, 
fennel, Ac. ; and stomachic scdative 9 , as 
dilute hydrocyanic acid, nitrate ol silver, 
bicarbonate of soda, bicarbonate of potash* 
belladoana, opium, Ac. ( Garrod .) 

* st5-m&ch ’-fa-al, * fltb-m&ch'-icall, cl 

[Eag. stomachic; -aL] Stomachic. 

" Tb# drop#!# #od th© difluxion elamachicallf— 
P. Holland : l imy. bk. xx, oh. xvii. 

* st 6m- ach - Ihg, * st 6m- ack - ihg, 
[Eng. stomach; -ing.) Reseutment, anger. 

** There wm gr##t stomaching betwixt tb« clergi© of 
tb* two proviJio#*.”-. Holinshed : Chron. e/ England p 
Henry /. fall. U08J. 

* st6m'-ach-l6ss, * stom-ack-lcsso, 

[Eng. stomach ; -less.] 

1. Lit. : Destitute of a itomach ; having no 
atomach. 

2. Fig. : Having no appetite ; without any 
appetite. 

“ Why ©1«« 1# thy oownt«n«nc# #o dejacted. tby^ 
©heck* p«t#, and w*t«r©d •<» olt with thy tear##, thjr 
«)©cp« broken, thy m«*U stomackleue t Bp. Hail: 
Balm of Gilead. 

% stom -ach oils, a. [Eng. stomach ; -mti.J 
Sullen, obstinate, stubborn. 

M But with «t«rn looks, *nd stomachout dlad#tn, 
Q#ve aigu* of grudge #nd dUeoutentinent voin .** 
Spenser: F. IL Till. 23. 

* stom'-ach a. [Eng. stomach ; -y.) Ob- 
stinate, sullen, stubborn. 

St6m -a-p6d, *. [Stoma poda.) 

ZooL .‘Any member of the order Stomapoda. 
(q.v.). 

t Stb-m&p'-b-d^, *. pi. [Gr. trnfoiii (rtomu)=s 
the mouth, aud wovs (pous ), genit nuWs (po~ 
dos) = a foot.) 

1. Zool. : An order of Crustaceans, legion 
Podnphthalmia. The gills are composed of 
plates or aimple filaments attached to the 
feet; carapace shorter, and body narrower 
and less compact than in the Decapoda. 
Under It are ranged Sqnllla (the type), some- 
times made a family (Squillidse), Mysia (with 
amne forms of Erichthya), to whieh similar 
distinction is sometimes given (Mysidie), and 
an anomalous group, Diastylidw, consist iag. 
of three genera : Cuma, Atauua, and Bodotria. 

2. Palceont. : Pygocephalus huxleyi, from the 
Coal-measurea, probably baloogs to this 
division. True Squill® and Myais-like forma 
occur In the Jurassic. 

Stb-mS.p'-6~doiis, a. [Eng. stomapod ; 
Pertaiuing or belonging to the Stomapoda. 

stb'-ma-tgi, «. pi. [Stoma.] 

Bto -mate, a. ft 8. [Stoma.) 

A. As adjective: 

Bat.: Having stomata. 

B. As subst. : [Stoma]. 

StSm-a-tdl'-la, s. [Mod. Lat, dimin. fron> 
Gr. ord/na (stoma) = a mouth, an aperture.] 

Zool. £ Palceont. : A genus of Turbinid®, 
with thirty-three recent species, found on 
reef9 and under stones at low water in tropical 
and gub- tropical regions. Shell esr-ahaped, 
regular, apira small, aperture oblong, very 
large and obliquo; interior pearly, lip thin 
and even, operculum circular, horny, and 
multlspiral. They commence in the Second- 
ary . (Nicholson.) 

Bt6-ma’-ti-^ (tl as shl)« *• [Mod. Lat.,. 
from stoma (q.v.).] 

Zool. £ Palceont. : A genu9 of Haliotid®, 
akin to Haliotis, but with a prominent apire, 
and a furrow instead of perforations on the» 
shell. Recent «peciea twelve, found under 
atonea at low water, from Java, the Philip- 
pines, Torres Straits, and the Pacific ; fossil 
eighteen, from the Lower Silurian to tbe Chalk 
of North America and Europe. 


bSil, b6^; cat, 90II, chorus, jhln, benpli; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing^ 

-isian, -tian = nhan, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, ftc. = to?!# d?U 
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stomatic— stone 


s. A a. [Gr. oTo^aTucoc ( stoma - 
tikos) = pertaining to the mouth ; aro^a-mo? 
(stomatike) = a medicine for diseases of the 
mouth.] 

A. As subst. : A medicine for diseases of 
tbs mouth. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to s stoma or 
stomata. 


teeth. Skin naked, or covered with very 
delicate scales ; eggs enclosed in the sacs of 
the ovarium, and excluded by oviducts. Dr. 
GUnther enumerates the following genera : 
Astronesthsa, with two dorsals, the posterior 
adipose ; Stomias, Echiostoma, Malacosteus, 
and Bathyophis, in which the rayed dorsal is 
opposite to the anai fin. 


•tom-a-tlf-er-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. stomata, 
and Lat. fero =. to hear.] 

Bot. : Bearing stomata. 

Stom-a-ti'-tis, s. [Gr. oropa (stoma), genit. 
(tto/ioto? (stomatos) ; suff. -itis.] 

Pathol, : Inflsmmation of the mouth, a dis* 
ease commonly occurring in young children. 
There are three forms of it: follicular stoma- 
titis, affecting the mucous follicles of the 
mnuth; ulcerative stomatitis, attacking the 
gums ; and gangrenous stomatitis, cancrum 
oris , or sloughing phagedaena of the mouth, 
affecting the tissues of the cheek. 

atd-ma'-tl-iim (tl as shi), s, [Stoma.] 

Btom-a td-, pref. [Gr. erropu (stoma), genit. 
orofiaToy (atomatos) = a mouth.] Pertaining 
to or connected with the mouth. 

* stoma to da, s. pi, [Pref. stomato)-, and 
Gr. eI5os ( eidos ) = form.] 

Zool : An old order of lufusoria, charac- 
terized hy the possession of a mouth. 

•ttfm'-a-tode, a. A a. [Stomatoda.] 

A . As adj. : Possessing a mouth ; belonging 
to the Stomatoda (q.v.). 

B. As subsL : Any individual of the Stoma- 
toda. 

stomatode-protozoa, «. pi 

Zool. : The Infusoria. 

«ti>m - a - to - den - dron, (pi. Btdm-a-t&- 
ddn -dra), s. [Pref. stomato-, and Gr. 6ev6pov 
(i dendron ) = a tree.] 

Zool. (PI.) : The dendritic branches of the 
( Rhizostomidne. They end in minute poly* 
pites, which cover them. 

Stdm - a - to - g&s'~ trio, a. [Pref. stomato -, 
and Eng. gastric (q.v.).] Of or pertaining to 
the mouth and stomach. Used chiefly of the 
system of nerves distributed upon the sto- 
mach and ths intestinal canal. (Owen.) 

Sttfma-to mor' phoiis, a. [Pret stomato -, 
and Gr. p op<f»j (morphe) = form.] 

Bot.: Mouth-shaped. (Treas. of Bot.) 

Sttfm-a-to plas'-tlc, a. [Pref. stomato-, and 
Eng. plastic (q.v).] 

Surg. : Applied to the operation of forming 
a mouth, where the aperture has been con- 
tracted from any cause. (Dunglison.) 

•tom a-td-rrba'-gf-a, «. [Pref. stomato-, 
and Gr. pjjywpi (rhegnumi) = to break.] 

Pathol. : Discharges of hlood from ths mouth 
and throat. As a ruls, it is not a formidable 
disease. 

Sto-m&t - 6 - scope, t. [Pref. stomato-, and 
Gr. woirf'w (skopeo) = to observe.] An instru- 
ment for keeping the mouth open for pur- 
poses of inspection. 

St3m'-a-toiis, a. [Mod. Lat. stomata ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ous.] Furnished with stomata. 

stbm-&-chi-nus, s. [Gr. mopa. (stoma) = 
a mouth, and Mod. Lat. echinus (q.v.).] 

PaUzont. : A group of Star-fishes, family 
Echinid®, occurring in the Jurassic. 

Std-ml-&s, s. [Gr. (stomias) = hard- 

mouthed.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genua of Stomiatidae(q.v.), 
with three species. Body elongate, compressed, 
covered with delicate deciduous scales ; head 
compressed, snout very short, mouth-cieft 
very wide ; series of phosphorescent dots 
along the lower side of head, body, and tail. 
Specimens have been dredged at depths vary- 
ing from 450 to 1,800 fathoms. 

•to rn! At i-dae, s. pi [Mod. Lat stomias, 
genit. stormiaufs); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.} 

Ichthy.: A family of Physoatomi (q.v.); 
deep-sea fishes from the Atlantic, charac- 
terized chiefly by their formidable array of 


sto'-mi-tim (pi. sto-ml-a), s. [Gr. <tto- 
fuov (stomion) = a small mouth, diinin. from 
trrofui (atoma) — a mouth.] 

Bot. : The same as Stoma, 2. (1), (2). 

stom-ox'-tfs, s. [Gr. o-Tojuia (stoma) — a 
mouth, and ofvs ( oxus ) = sharp.] 

Entom. : A genus of Muscidas. Stomoxys 
calcitrans resemhles the house-fly, but has a 
long, sharp proboscis, by means of which it 
sucks ths biood of man and the inferior 
animals. 


stomp, s. A v. [Stamp.] 


* stond, s. [Stand.] 

1. A stop, s stand ; an impediment or 
hindrance. 


“The removlug of the stands and Impedimenta of 
the mind, doth often clear the passage, and current 
to a man‘» fortunes Bacon: Letter to Sir Henry 
Baville. 

2. A stand, a post, a station. 

* 3. An attack. 


“ On th’ other aide, th’ auleeed castle** ward 
Their *tedlaat stands did mightily maintain.** 
Spenser : F. Q., IL xL 16, 


* stonde, * stond-en, v . [Stand, v.} 


Stone, * ston, # stoon, a. & a. [A.S. stdn ; 
cogn. with DuL steen; Icei. steinn; Dau. A 
Sw. sten ; Ger. stein; Goth, stains ; Russ. 
stiena = s wall ; Gr. trrta (stia) = a stone, a 
pebble.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) The material obtained from rocks or 
stones ; ths kind of substance they produce. 

“ There beside of martale stone was built 

An altartu" Spensers F. Q., L vliL 86. 

(3) A gem ; a precious stone. 

“I thought I saw 

Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl. 

Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels.’* 

Bhakesp. : Richard III., i. i. 

(4) Something made of stone : as— 

(a) A monument erected to preserve the 
memory of the dead ; a gravestone. 

** Underneath this stone doth lie 
As much beauty as could .die.” 

Ben J onion: Epitaph on Queen Elizabeth. 

* (b) A gun-flint. 

(5) Something which resembles a stone : as— 

(a) A calcareous concretion in ths kidneys 

or bladder ; hence, the disease arising from 
a calculus. [Calculus, 2.] 

** Past earthquakes— ay, and gout and stone." 

Tennyson ; Lucretius, 183. 

(6) The nut of a drupe or stone fruit ; ths 
hard covering enclosing the kernel, and itself 
enclosed by the pericarp ; the hard and bony 
eudocarp of a drupaceous fruit. 

“ Cracking the stones of the prunas.** 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure , 11. 1. 

(c) A testicle. 

if In composition used hy the old herbal- 
ists for an orchis, as dog-stones = dog-orchis 
(Orchis mascula). 

(d) The glass of a mirror ; a mirror. 

“ Lend tua a looking-glass ; 

If that her hreath will mist or etam the stone. 

Why then she lives.’ Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8. 

* (6) A hailstone. 

* (7) A thunderbolt 

“ The gods throw stones of aulphnr on me.** 

Shakesp : Oymbeline, v. &. 

(8) A measnre of weight in use throughout 
the north-west and central countries of 
Europe, but varying much in different places. 
Ths English imperial standard stone is s 
weight of 14ibs. avoirdupois, but there are 
stones of other weights for particular com- 
modities ; thus ths stone of butcher's meat or 
fish is 8 lbs,, of cheese 16 lbs., of hemp 32 lbs., 
of glass 5 lbs., Ac. 

2. Fig. : Used as the symbol of hardness, 
torpidity, or insensibility : as, He has a heart 
of stone. 

IL Technically: 

L Petrol , Geol , Arch., etc..* Stone Is not 


used as a technical term in either Petrology 
or Geology, though it entera into the compo 
sition of words in those sciences, as Portland- 
stone. By masons, buildera, Ac., it ia con- 
tinualty used, and is apeciaiiy contrasted with 
brick as material for the construction ot 
edifices. “That portion of it,'* says Weaie, 
“which is used for building purposes is s 
dense, coherent, brittle snhstance, sometimes 
of a granulated, at others of a laminated 
structure, these qualities varying according 
to its chemical constitution and ths mods 
in which it has been deposited." The qual- 
ities which render a building stone vaiu 
abis are strength to resist superincumbent 
pressure, durability, and, a capability of 
being easiiy wrought. The chief building 
atones at present in use are granites of various 
colora, ayenitea, porphyriee, sand-stones, mill- 
stone grit, dolomite, marbles, the mountaii 
limeatone, and others. The art of working it 
stone is of great antiquity, the Egyptians bein^ 
especially celebrated for their granite edifices 
oheliaka, sculptures, Ac. Among the Greekr 
marble was usually employed for the greai 
temples and other edifices. 

2. Print. .* The same as Imposino-stoni 
(q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Made of stone. 

“ Stone w*lle do not » prison make, 

Nor Iron bars * cage. 

Lovelace: To AUhea, from Prison. 

IT (1 ) Artificial stone: A concreted material 
used for many purposes, as making building 
hioeks, flagstones, tiles, vases, statuary, sewer- 
pipes, Ac. Many substances have been used 
for its prodnetion. That which has been used 
on the largest scale, and, until a compara- 
tively recent period, exclusively, was cemented 
Roman, or, atill better, Portland cemsut, 
which hardens after being mixed with water 
Ordinary concrete and beton are of this cla 9 *. 
Terra-cotta, employed for architectural orna- 
ments, statuary, Ac., is in the nature of 9 
fins hrick. 

(2) Meteoric stone : [Aerolite], 

(3) Philosopher's stone : [Philosophers 

btonk], 

(4) To leave no stone unturned : To use all 
available or practicable means to effect a* 
object ; to omit or spare no exertions. 

stone-age, s. [Aoe, B. 3.] 

stone axe, s. An axe with two some 
what obtuse edges, used in spawling ami 
hewing stone. 

stone-basil, s. 

Bot. : Melissa Clinopodium. 

stone-bass, s . 

Ichthy. : Polyprion cemium, abont eighteen 
inches long, and valued for the table. Is 
occurs round ths European coasts, and is 
often met with accompanying floating wood, 
being attracted by ths small marine species 
generally surrounding such objects and afford- 
ing a supply of food. 

stone-blind, a. Blind as a stone; per- 
fectly blind. 

stone-blue, s. A compound of indigo 
and starch or whiting. 

stone-boat, s. 

1. A barge used for carrying stones. 

2. A flat-bottomed sled for hauling heavy 
atones for short distances. 


stone-boilers, s. pi 

Anthrop. : Any race of people practising 
stone- boiling (q.v.). [Hide-boilino, Pot 
boiler, A. 2.] 

“The Australian*, at least In modern times, must 
be counted as stone-boilers.*— Tylor : Early Hist. Man- 
kind (ed. 1678), p. 26 i. 


stone-boiling, s. 

Anthrop. : (See extract). 


“It 1* even likely that th# art of boiling, a* oom 
manly known to us, may have been developed through 
this Intermediate process, which I propose to call 
stone-boiling. There is a North American tribe, who 
received from their neighbour* th* Ojihwas. the name 
of Assluaboins, or *• toue-hol lers,* from their mode *f 
boiling their meat. . . . They dig a bole in tLu ground, 
take a piece of the animal's raw hide, and press It 
down with their hand* close to the side* of the hola 
which thus become* a sort of pot or basin. This they 
fill with water, and they make a number of stones 
red-hot iu a fire close hy. The meat Is put into th* 
water and the atones dropped iu till the meat is 
boiled,” — Tylor: Early Mist. Mankind (ed. 1878), p. 261. 


stone-borer, s. 

Zool. : A popular nsras for any of ths Litho- 
phagi (q.v.). 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf; work, wh6, sdn; mute, cub, cure, qmite, emr, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = 5; ey = a; qu = lew. 


stone 
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• stone-bow, a. A cross-bow for shoot- 
lug stones. 

" O ior a ftvn+bow to hit him to tha 

Shokerp. : Twelfth Night, U. *. 

stone-bramble, «. 

Botany : 

1 Rulms saxatilis, a bramble having the 
barren sterna procumbent, uuarmed, or with 
scattered bristles, trifoliate leaves, and veiy 
small petals. Found on the stony banks 
of subalpine and alpine rivulets in Britain, 
Europe, and Asia to the Himalayas, 
f 2. Rubus Chamasinorus. (Ogilvie.) 
stone-brash, a. 

Agric. : A subsoil composed of shattered 
rock or stone, 
stone-break, a. 

Bot.: Any saxifrage (q.v.). Gerards calls 
Saxifrage granulala the White Stone-break, 
and Chrysosplenum oppositifolium the Golden 
Stone-break. ( Britten & Holland .) 
etone-buok, a. The atelnbok (q.v.). 
stone-bntter, a. A sort of alum, 
stone-canal, *. [Sand-canal.] 

• stone-cast, a. A etone’a cast ; as far as 
one could throw a stone. 

•* About a stone-cast from th e wall/* 

Tennyson : Mariana, 17. 

stone-cement, *. A hard composition 
of tha nature of mortar, which will harden 
and form a water-tight joint. 

stone-circles, «. Circles of standing 
atones, occnring in the British Telea, where they 
are popularly known as Druidicai circles; in 
Scandinavia, where they are called Dom-rings, 
or Thing-steads ; in France, where they receive 
the popular name of Cromlech, and in other 
countries. All these titles are given under erro- 
neous ideas, since the origin of these circles 
precedes historical times, and there is little 
evidence as to their purpose. In some localities 
they are very numerous, and some are of such 
eize and weight that it is remarkable how they 
were erected. 1 n certai n places they seem con- 
nected with burial customs, 
stone ooal, i. 

Min. : A name applied in America and Eng- 
land to anthracite (q.v.), hut in Germany it is 
used to distinguish the coal of the carboniferous 
formation from the more recent Lignites or 
Brown Coals (Ger. braunkohle ) of the Tertiary 
period. 

stone-cold, a. Cold at a atone ; very 
©old. 

At last as marble rocke bo stondeth still, „ 

tH<m+cold without ; within, bnrut with loues flame. 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xxriL. 

stone-color, #. & a. 

A. As subst . : The color of a atone ; a gray- 
ish color. 

As adj. : Of the color of a atone ; of a 
grayish color. 

stone-coral, *. Massive, as distinguished 
from branched, coral, 
stone-cray, #. A distemper In hawks. 

stone-crash, a. A sore on the foot oc- 
casioned by a bruise, or as if by a bruise. 
(Prov.) 

stone-curlew, stone-plover, *. 

Omith. : CEdicnemus acolopax (f crepitans); 
called alao the Thick-knee, Thicknee, or Nor- 
folk Plover. An European bird, whose common 
name cornea from swellings at the joints in the 
young. 

stone-entter, *. One wboae occupation 
ts to cut atones for building, ornamental, or 
other purposes ; a machine for working a 
face on a stone or ashlar. 

* ** A ttons-cutter's man bad the ▼mlculai of hU lnngs 

so stuffed with dost, that. In catting, the knife went 
l u if through a heap of sand."— Durham ; Phyu Theol. 

Stone-cutting, a. The buainees or occu- 
pation of cutting or hewing stones for walls, 
monuments, Ac, 

stone-dead, o. Dead, or lifeless as a 
stone ; quite dead. 

*• Then horns he went and left the Hart stone-dead. 

Wordsworth: Bart-Leap H r eit 

Stono deaf, a. Deaf as a atone, perfectly 
deaf. 

stone -dresser, a. One who dresses, 
thapes, or tools stone for building purposes. 

Stone-eater, a. [Stone-borer.] 


stone-falcon, stone -hawk, a. 

Omith. : The merlin (q.v.). 

•• From this habit of perching on pieces of •ton* it 
has derived the name of stonefatcon, a tivle which 
ha* been applied to this bird lu Germany and France 
a* well ** m England.’— Wood : Ulus. Nat. BUt „ li 77. 

stone-fern, a. 

Botany : 

1. Ceterach efficinarum. So named because 
ft grows Dn stone walls. 

2. Allosorus crispus. ( Britten £ Holland.) 
stone-fly, a. [Perla.] 
stone-fougasse, a. 

MxL-eng . : A mine covered with stones, 
stone-fruit, a. Fruit whose seeds are 
covered with a hard shell enveloped in the 
pulp, as peaches, plums, cherries, Ac. ; a drupe. 

“ We gathered ripe epricock* and ripe plum* upon 
one tree, from which we expect *ome other aorta of 
stone-fruit."— Boyle. 

stone-gall, a. 

1. The name given by quarryraen to nodules 
or round masses of clay often occurring in 
variegated eand stone, and rendering It leas 
valuable as a building atone. 

2. Tbe same as Stannel (q.v.). 
stone-grig, a. 

Ichthy .: The young of the Mud-lamprey, 
Pctromyzon branchialia. 

stone-hag, a. The name given to the 
pit-houses, divided into apartments by 
partition-walla, and all strongly lined with 
atone, ao as to be the favourite quarry of the 
road-menders, probably 2,000 or 8,000 years 
old, found in eucb nnmerous clusters at 
Goatliland and elsewhere in the easterly 
moorlands of north Yorkshire. (Gentleman $ 
Magazine , May, 1861, p. 503.) 

stone-hammer, a. A chipping hammer 
used by stone-masons in rough-dressing stone. 

* stone-hard, a. Hard as stone, unfeel- 
ing. (Shakesp.) 

stono-harmonioon, a A musical In- 
strument consisting of a number of bars or 
slabs of stone supported nn wood or straw, 
and played like the dulcimer. 

stone-hatch, *. 

Omith. : (See extract). 

'* The not U only * slight hollow to the eand. in 
which it* four egg* »re deposited } but sometime* tM* 
cavity U lined or covered with a ^mberufuMU 

litssa 

stone-hawk, *. [Stone-falcon.] 
stone-head, *. 

Mining : The rock Immediately below the 
alluvial deposit. 

stone-hearted, a. Hard-hearted, piti- 
less, nnfeeling, stony-hearted, 
stone-hore, stone-hot, a. 

Bot. : (1) Sedum acre ( Britten & Holland); 
S. Teflexum (Prior). 

* stpne-horso, *. A horse not castrated, 
an entire horse. 

*' The Scythians chose rather to tue their mare* in 
warre-aervire than their stone-horses. —P. Holland : 
Pliny, bk. vilL. ch. xlii. 

stone-honse, a. A house built of atone, 
stone-jng, a. A prieon. (Slang.) 

stone-lichen, a. 

Bot. : Parmelia fahlunensia. ( Rossiter .) 
stone-lily, a. [Encrinite, Encrinus.] 

stone-lugger, a. 

Ichthy.: Campostoma, an American genus 
of Carps. 

stone-marten, a. 

Zool. : Muslela foina, a species allied to the 
Pine-marten (q.v.), from which it differs in 
cranial and dental characters, and in having 
the throat white instead of yellow. It is 
also known as the Common or Beech Marten. 
It, with the Pine Marten, is a native of 
Europe. 

stone-mason, a. One who dresses stones 
for bnilding or other purposes ; one who 
builds with stone. 

stone-merchant, a. One who deals in 
building, paving, or other stone. 


* stone-mortar, a. A large mortar for- 
merly used in sieges for throwing a mass of 
small stones or hand-grenades upon an ad- 
vancing enemy. 

stone-oak, a. 

Bot. : Lithocarpus javensis, a mast wort; 
named from the hardness of ita fruit. 

Stone-ochre, a. An earthy oxide of iron 
which forms a yellow pigment of considerable 
pcimanence in oil or water-colours. 

Stone-oil, a. Rock-oil, petroleum. 

etone-orplne, a. 

Bot.: Sedum rejlexum. Corrupted into 
Stone-bore or Stonor. 
stone-parsley, a. 

Bot. : Siaon Amomum. 

stone-pillar, a. A standing-stone; • 
monolith worshipped as the representative 
or embodiment of a deity. [Pillar-deity, 
Pillar-symbol, Stone- worship.] 

A ouriou* inquiry, whether thle point of Ireland, 
on the utmo«t western verge of Europe, he not the 
ls*t *pot to Christendom to which * true* i can now be 
foundof stone-pillar worthlp .“—Notes * Querist, Feb. 

7. 1562, v. 15L 

stone-plno, *. 

Bot. : Pinus Pinea; a tree about sixty feet 
high, with cones five inches in length, the 
kernels of which are eaten In Italy, France, 
and China. It la the wtrvs (pUua) of Dios- 
corides. 

stone-pit, *. A pit or quarry wher 
atone is dug. 

stone-pitoh, a. Hard, inspissated pitch, 
stone-plant, a. [Lithofhyte.] 
stone-plover, a. [Stone-cuelew.] 
stone-pock, *. An acrid and hard 
pimple which suppurates. 

• stone-priest, a. A lecherous priest, 
stone-quarry,*. A stone-pit (q.v.). 
stone-rag, etone-raw, a. [Stane-baw.] 
stone-rollers, *. pi- [Red-horses.] 
stone-root, a. 

Bot. : Collinaonia canadensis, a labiate plant* 
having light-yellow flowers with a lemon-like 
odour. [Horse-balm.] 

stone-seed, *. 

Bot. : Lithospermnm officinale , the Common 
Grom well. 

* stone-shot, *. 

1. An early form of projectile for a cannon, 
consisting or a lump or ball of stone. 

2. The distance to which a atone can be 
shot or cast ; a stone's cast. (Tennyson : 
princess , v. 51.) 

stone-snipe, a. [Stone-curlew.] 
stone sqnarer, a. One who forma atone* 
into square ehapes ; a atone-cutter. (1 Kings 
v. 18.) 

stone-still, a. or adv. Still as a stone ; 
perfectly still. 

**I will stand ttoneMUL'; 

Shakesp. : King John, IT. L 

stone- to ter, a. 

Ichthy. : Exoglossum, an American genua 
of Carpa, Called also Cut-lips, 
stone-wall, *. A wall bnilt of stones, 

stone-ware, *. A species of potter’s or 
ceramic ware largely in use for domestic and 
other pnrposea. 

“ The stone-wire of London i« made of plpe-cley 
from Dorsetshire eud Devonshire, calcined end ground 
flint from Staffordshire, end eend from WooMch and 
flu. ■■ a w»tt rtlev !• nn 1 vrn rmd sifted. Thl 


flint from atefforasmre. enu 

Charlton. Tbe dry clay 1* pulverized and sifted. The 
Ingredient* are compounded to different proportions, 
according to the ftoeDea* of the ware, lie *i*e, and 
purpose. The round articles are turned on a wheel. 
5riedTand shaved to a lathe. Article* of other shapes 
are moulded. The articles are then stocked to the 
kiln, with pieces of well-*anded clay placed between 
them, to prevent their adhering. A slow fir# di**l- 
pate# the moisture, and the heat js then raised until 
tbe flame and ware have tbe same colour. Tha glaae 
U then sdded hy pouring twenty or thirty ladleful* ^ 
common salt Into the top of the kiln. This la vola- 
tilized by hast, become* attached to tha surface of the 
ware, and la decomposed, the muriatic acid fjytog off 
and leaving the *oda behind It to form a nuo thin 
glaze on the ware, which reeist* ordinary acid*. — 
Knight : Diet. Mechanics, a v. Stone-war*. 

stone -work, *. Work consisting of 
stone ; mason’s work of stona. 

-They make two walls with flat stonsa, 
space with earth, and so they oontlnne the *«o»#- 
seork."— Mortimer. 


stone-eater, *. iqtone-bukkk.j - — 

•asiara ass?» , . , a!r asaraist ssrasr- 
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stonechat— stoop 


stone-worship, jl 

Compar. Religions : Divine honours paid to 
atones, either as the embodiments or the re- 
presentatives of deities. It is a part of atock- 
and-atone worship, dating from remote an- 
tiquity, and was once widely spread. Grotc 
(Hist. Greece, iv. 132) notes that it existed 
among the ancient Greeks ; Tscitns (Hist., ii. 
8) describes a conical pillar which stood in- 
stead of an image to represent tiie Psphian 
Venus, and adds, “ratio in obseuro," and 
Isaiah lvii. 6 shows that it waa not unknown 
among the Jews. It lingered on in France 
and Europe till the Early Middle Ages (Lub- 
bock: Orig . CiviL (ed. 1382), p. 307), in Norway 
till the end of the eighteenth centnry (A r «won: 
Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia, p. 241), 
and, according to Lord Roden (Pro$rm» of 
Reformation in Ireland , pp. 51-54), the is- 
landers of lnniskea, off the coast of Mayo, 
worshipped & atone, and whenever a storm 
arose besought it to send a wreck on the 
coast. Tylor, coupling the fact that stone- 
worship survived to the Early Middle Ages in 
England and France with the circumstance 
that grnnps of standing stones are set up In 
India to represent deities, suggests “that men- 
hire, cromlechs, Ac., may be idols, and circles 
and lines of Idols, worshipped by remotely 
ancient dwellers in the land as representatives 
or embodiments of their gods.'* [Sttut*.] 

“ TbU etone-worthlp among the Hindu* teams • 
survival of a rits belonging originally to a low drill* 
aatlou. probably a rite of tbe rude indigent* of tbs 
land. —Tutor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1875), ii. 164. 

stone's cast, stone’s throw, *. The 

distance to which a stone can be thrown by 
the hand. 

“ The new building will be within a stone'* throw of 
the Ri ngvtraaM . “ — Da Uy Telegraph, March 14, 1887. 

Stone'-^h&t, #. (Eng. stone, s., and chat (1), 8.] 
Orniih. : Sax kola rubicola. The colour 
varies according to the season : in an adult 
male in summer the head, throat, and small 
coverts of ths wings are black, the borders of 
each feather ruddy brown, white spots on the 
aidea of the neck, on the wings above, and on 
the ramp, under parts ruddy, wings brown, 
tail-feathers white at the base, on the other 
parts dark brown. The colours of the female 
are less bright, and the white spots on the 
sides of the neck are smaller. The Stonechst 
occnre ail the year in Britain, though many 
migrate southwards for the winter. It is rather 
smaller than the rohin, frequents furze-clad 
commons or heaths, where it perches upon 
atones, darting forth in pursuit of some Insect, 
and then returning to the same spot. The 
nest is built in April of moea and grass, hair 
and feathers; eggs pale grayish blue, with 
some reddish-brown apots at the larger end. 
It occurs in India, Asia Minor, Ac., as well 
as throughout Europe. Called also Stone- 
smith, Stone-smich, Stone-chatter, Stoneclink, 
and Moor-titling. 

atono'-crSp, s. [Eng. stone, a., and crop — & 
top, a bunch of flowers ; so called because the 
typical species, Sedum o ere, grows on stone 
walls, and has dense tufts of flowers. (Prior.)] 
BoL : Anv species of the genus Sedum (q.v.), 
snd specially the Common or Biting Stone- 
crop, Sedum acre. 

1 The Great Stonecrnp Is (1) Cotyledon Um- 
bilicus, and (2) Sedum album; the Shrub 
Stonecrop is Sucala frutlcosa. 

stone, stone, v.L (Stone, a.) 

I. Literally: 

1. To pelt, beat, or kill with stones. 

44 Aod the hxubendioea took hit serv&uU, tad beat 
ene tnd killed another, tndtfouwl another ."— Matthew 
xxL 84. 

2. To face or wall with stones : as, To stone 
a well. 

a To cover, spread, or repair with stones. 

«* Meny of the orchard* art more than a mile from 
^ Honed roads leading to tbetn ."—field, 

4. To free from atones r as, To stone raisins. 

* IL Fig. : To harden ; to make like stone. 

“ O perjur'd woman I thou dost stone my heart." 

Jhakesp. : Othello, t. *, 

* •tone' lSss, a. [Eng. stone, e. ; -less.] Free 
from or destitute of atones. 

“ Netting, for which the river It far too weli adapted 
bottom.'— /iuAlnp 

• ston'-^n, a. [Eng. ston(e); un.] of stone: 
stone. 

“He fortotht amide a stonen tigne."— WyCUffe * 
Genesis xxr. 14. 


ston-er,*. [Eng. ston(e); -er.] One who stones, 

“ It w at the character of Jerusalem to bt the killer 
of the prophet*, and the stoner of them who were seut 
unto her. — 8am>w : On the Creed. 

Stones Afield, J. [Eng. s tone, u. t and field. ) 
Gtog. : A parish in Oxfordshire, three and a 
half miles W.N.W. from Woodstock. 

Stonesfield-slate, s. 

GeoL : A slightly oolitic, shelly limestone 
occurring at Stonesfleld. It forms large, 
lenticular masses, embedded in sand only six 
feet thick, but is very rich in organic remains. 
It contains pebbles of a rock very similar to, 
if not identical with itself. Of plants it con- 
tains abont twelve fern genera ; specially, 
Pecopteris, SphenDpteris, and Taeniopteris ; a 
cycad, conifene, Thuyites, and Araucaria, an 
endogeu like Paudanus. Of animal remains, 
the elytra of beetles, some resembling Bn- 
prestis; reptiles, sjiecially Ichthyosaurus, 
Plesiosaurus, Cetiosaurus, Tsleosauras, Mega- 
losaurus, and Rhsuiphorhynchua ; ten species 
of marsupials of the genera Amphilestes, 
Phascolotkerium, and Sterengnathua. The 
Stonesfield-slate lies at the base of the Great 
Oolite, and is developed in Oxfordshire, North 
Northamptonshire, and Lincolnshire. (LyeU.) 

atonej'-mlc kle, stone -smites. [Etym. 
of second element doubtful.] The Stonechat 
(q.v.). 

e tone-wort, *. [Eng. stone , snd wort ; from 
the calcareous deposits on its stalk.) 

Bot. : (1) The genus Chara (Prior); (2) The 
genua Nitella. 

• Ston'-I-fy, v.t. [Eng. stone, i connect ; snfll 
-Ad To petrify. 

44 A tbell-flsh HoniJUd.”— Holland • Camden, p. ses. 

ston'-l-l# - , adv. [Eng. stony; -Zy.] In a 
stony manner; with stony coldness or unim- 
pressiveness ; coldly, harshly, inflexibly. 

aton'-i-nSss, * ston-y-ness, s. [Eng, 
stony; -ness.] 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being stony 
or abounding with stones. 

44 The name [Her tool really owm ill original to tho 
nstaral stoniness of tb« plkee."— Hearns: Glossary to 
JL Gloucester, p. 867. 

2. Fig . ; Hardness of heart or mind, 
•ton'-jf, a. [Eng. ston(e) ; -y.] 

L Lit. : Pertaining to, made or consisting 
of, sbounding in, or resembling stone. 

44 Salt water which had Sirred through a stony 
btooh. —Cook : Second Voyage, hk. IL, ebJvUL 9 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1, Petrifying ; converting to stone. 

** And stony borrour all her acenecw eld" 

Spenser: F.Q^LrLtr. 

2. Hard, cruel, pitiless, inflexible, unre- 
lenting. 

44 My hetrt la turn'd to atone ; and while ‘tie mine, 

It tbali be stony. 9 Shakesp. t 1 Henry Vl^ v. *. 

3. Cold, hard, unimpressive. 

44 Ht retpoaded only with a stony •text. 9 — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 12. 1B85. ' 

4. Obdurate, perverse, stubborn ; morally 
hard or hardened. 

atony-coral, ». 

ZooL (PL): Any core) of stony structure. 
[Stone-coral.] Spec, any one of the Coral- 
linaa, a aub-fsmily of Goigonidse. 

atony-hard, & 

BoL : Lithospermim officinal*. 

stony-hearted, a. Hard-hearted; in- 

sensible to feeling ; unfeeling, obdurate. 

44 Eight yard* of uoevea grotiod It threwcore tad 
ten muet t-foot with me. tin! tbe Hony AeartedsdisinM 
kaow it S—Shakesp. : l Henry IV., IL *. 

Sto?d, prel. <e pa. par. ofv. [Stand, t?.] 

StOQk, s. [Low Ger. stuke; Oer. stanch = a 
heap.] A shock of corn, consisting, when of 
full size, of twelve sheaves. 

44 At toon m the corn there frnottly oeU} begin* to 
ripen, ths grouu la Urge dumber* come dowa from 
the neighbouring moors to it, *ud. wbea cot nod lo 
stook, they nmy be i teea feeding time busy enough 
oa the thock* end ttobblea"— Field, Mwrch IS. 188A 

atook, v.t. [Stook, s.] To set or make up, as 
sheaves of corn, in stooks or shocks. (Scotch.) 

44 Still sheering end clearing 
The tit her Hooked raw." 

Bums: To the Ouidwift •' Wauchope House. 

atook'-cr, s. [Eng. stook , V. ; -er.) One who 
seta up sheaves in atooks or shocks in the 
harvest-field. 


a tool, * stole, *stoole, 'stoale, * atoule, 

*. [A.S. stol = a seat, a throne ; cogu. with 
Dut. stoel = a chair, seat, stool; leel. stdll; 
Dan. A 8w. stol = a chair ; Goth, stols = a seat ; 

0. H. Ger. atuol, stual; Ger. stuhl; Rusa. stol 
— a tahle ; Lith. stdlas = a table.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A kind of seat without a back, usually a 
square or circular block supported on three or 
four legs. Stools are named from their ct in- 
struction, as « folding-stool; or from their 
purpose, & camp-stool, a foot-stool, a music- 
stool, Ac. 

* 4 Fetch mt a stool hither." 

Shaketp. : a Henry FA, IL L 

2. The seat used in evacuating the bowels ; 
hence, an evacuation, a discharge from the 
bowels. 

3. The root or stump of a timber- tree, which 
throws up shoots; also the set or cluster of 
shoots thns produced. 

44 When a greae tree It cat ia eaader in the middle, 
*ad the pert eat off Is carried three acre* bredth from 
tb* etocka, and returning a£&1a to tbe stoale, »haU 
iolu* therewith, ft be*- in to bud and bear fruit after 
the former maner. by reason of tbe aap reuevring tho 
accustomed oouriabment : then (I say) may there be 
hope that inch euiia shall cease and diminish."— 
Bolin thed : Hist. £ny., bk, vlL, ch. rlL 

4. Ths mother-plant from which young 
plants are propagated by layering. 

5. A decoy-bird. [In this sense probably a 
corruption of stale (q.v.).] (Artur.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : A frame of four growing corn- 
stalks, tied together to form a support for a 
corn-shock. 

2. Brick-making : A stand for a brickrasker. 

44 The present output it at the rate of *00.000 brick* 
a week ; bot it it pcopoeed to Uy down twelve mora 
stools, by which the ooutpauy'a make ran be iacreased 
to *0,000.000 per anouin. or more than deubla tb* 
present yieldJ — Daily Telegraph, Nov. 23, 18sA 

3. Shipbuilding : 

(1) PL: Chocks beneath the transoms for 
the attachment of the fashion-pieces. 

(2) A piece of plank fastened to a ship's 
side to receive the bolting of the gallery. 

(3) A small channel on a ship’s aide for con- 
taining the dead-eyes of tbe beck-stays. 

H (l) SlooJ of a window, Window stool : 

Arch, : The fist piece upon which the win- 
dow shuts down, corresponding to the eill of 
a door. 

*(2) Stool of repentance: An old appliance 
for punishment in the discipline of the Kirk 
of Scotland, somewhat analogous to the pil- 
lory. It was elevated above the congregation. 
In some places there was a seat in it, hnt it 
was generally withoot, and the person who had 
been guilty of fornication stood or sat therein 
for three Sundays, In the forenoon ; and after 
sermon was called upon by name and sur- 
name, the beadle or kirk officer bringing tho 
offender, if refractory, forwards to his post l 
and then the preacher proceeded to admoni- 
tion. Here too were act to public view adul- 
terers; only these were habited in a coarse 
canvas. Gradually the harsher featnres of 
the punishment were modified, snd it had 
itself nearly everywhere disappeared by tho 
end of the eighteenth century. 

* Stool-ball, s. A game at ball, formerly 

played by young women. 

44 The gaint of stool-ball, the rudimentary form of’ 
cricket ... it not titiact*"— Saturday Review, F«K 
14, 1884, p. 228. 

stool-bent, a. 

Bot. : Juncus squarrosus. 

stool-end, a. 

Alining: A portion of the rock left unworked 
for the purpose of supporting the rest. 

stool pigeon, a. A pigeon used as a 
decov to attract others ; hence, & person used 
as a decoy for others ; & decoy. [Stool, a, 1. 5.] 

stool, v.i. [Stool, a.) 

Agric. : To tiller, as grain ; to shoot ont 
sterna from the root. 

44 Catting the wpiingt where they stooled too doe# 
together. '—Blackmore : Lorn t Dome, ch. xxxrliL 

stoom, V.t. [Stpm.] 

Stoop, * etoupe, v.i. A t. [A.8. Stupian, 
cogn, with O. Dnt stnypen — to bow; I cel. 
stupa ; Sw. stupa = to fall, to tilt From the 
same root as steep.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To bend the body downward and fo> 


ate. fit. fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wgt, here, cam?I, her, thlre; pine, pit, eii 
er. wore, w?lt work, whd. Hi ; mute, efib, cure, unite, our, rdle, fill ; try, Syrian. «e, <s 


sire, sir, marine; go, pSt» 
€9 = o* ©y = a; on = kw. 


stoop— stop 
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ward ; to bend down the head and npper 
part of the body. 

** (Hooping lowly down, with loo*«o'd *ot»« 

Throw each behind your b*ck*vour mighty mother* 
bone*." Hryden : Ovid ; M stumor phoses L 

2. To bend or lean forward with the head 
and shoulders; to walk or stand with the 
back bowed or bent ; to become bent or bowed 
in the back; as, lien stoop from age or in- 
firmity. 

3. To come down, as on a prey, as a hawk ; 
to pounce, to swoop, to drop. 

“ Here (UvncU my dove : stoop it her. If yon dare." 

Ben Jcmson; Alchemist, v. 8. 

* 4. To sink when on the wing ; to alight. 

" Satan ready now 

To stoop with weeded whig* and willing feet. 

On tii* bare oatalde ol tbU world.'* 

J Hilton: P. L.. lit- 7a 

5. To descend from rank or dignity; to 
condescend ; to lower one’s self. 

“ Dauby, on the other hand, rather than r*ltnqu!*h 
hi* great ylac®. *oi»«tliue« stooped to compliance* 
which cao*ed him bitter pain and »bame.”— Macaulay : 

Mitt. Eng., eh. ii. 

* 6. To yield, to submit, to bend, to give 
way. 

** 1 wu reported unto ntm that I stooped not and 
was stubborn .”— State Trials : WarcUner. 

* 7. To give way under pressure ; to bend. 

“The gm« stoops not. *he tread* on it *o light. ** 
Hhakesp. : V emu 4 Adonis, 1,028. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To bend or bow downward and forward ; 
to bow down. 

" Stooping Mi ptalonW *hadowy«w»y 
Upon the nigh ted pilgrim* way." 

. Scott : Lady of the Lake, IL 88. 

* 2. To bend or bow down ; to abase, to 
bumble, to debase. 

“Before hi* *l*ter *hould her body stoop 

To such pollution." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, IL 4. 

3. To cause to incline dowoward ; to bend 
forward, to slant : as, To stoop a cask of ale. 

4. To cause to submit or give way ; to over- 
come, to submit. 


•toop (IX * stonp, a. [Stoop, v.) 

1. The act of stooping or bending the head 
and upper part of the body forward and down- 
ward ; an habitual bend or bow of the bock 
or shoulders : as, He walks with a stoop. 

•2. Descent from dignity or ecperlorlty ; 
*ct of condescension. 


♦ 3. The fall or swoop of a bird on its prey. 

“Now I will winder through the sir, 

Mount, make % stoop it every fair." 

Waller; To the Mutable Fair. 

• Tf To give the stoop: To yield, to knock 
under. 


fttoop (2), * Btope, * stoup, f. [A.S. Stedp 
= a cup; cogn. with Dut. stoop = a gallon; 
IceL staup = h sioup, a beaker, a cup; 8w. 
stop = a measure, about three pints ; O. H. 
Ger. stoup, stouph ; Ger. atauf.] A vessel of 
liquor, a lisgno. 

“ Set me the stoops of wine a poo that tohle." 

Shakeep, • Hamlet, t . 2 . 

Stoop (3), a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. sfu&.) 

1. A post fastened in the earth ; a stump. 

“ It might be known herd by an sucleut stoop. 
Where grew an oak iu elder day*.” 

Tancred A Gismunda. 

2. A pillar. 

TT (1) Stoop and room : 

Mining : The same as Post and stall [Post 

ox m so 

(2) Stoop and roop, stoup and roup : Com- 
pletely, altogether. (Scotch.) 

Mtoop (4X *> [Dot. stoep .] The steps at the 
entrance of a house ; door-steps ; a porch 
with a balustrade aud seats on the sides. 
(Amer.) 

“He came on to tb* stoop and whispered to the 
Mere."— English Must, Magazine, Angrut, 1884, p. 699. 

Stoop-er, a. [Eng. stoop, v. ; -er.) One who 
stoops or bends the body forward. 

trtoop-ing, pr. par. or a. [Stoop, u.] 

Bto^p'-ing-ljf, adv. [Eog. stooping; -ly.) 
In a stoopiog manner or position ; with a 
•loop. 

“To tread softly, to walk $toopinglt. m —ReHquta> 
Wotumtame, p. sea. 

cto6r, a. & *. [Stour.] 

Stoor, v.i. [Cf. stir and Web yrfurr = s stir, a 
hustle.) To rise In clouds, as dust or smoke. 
(Prov.) 


stoot'-er, s. [Dut. & H. Ger. stoszer,] A 
small silver coin in Holland, valued at two 
and a half stivera, or about five cants. 


Stooth'-Ing, s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Arch. : A provincial term for battening. 


Btftp, * Btoppe, v.t. & i. [ A.S. Stoppian ; cogn. 
with Dut. stoppcn = to fill, to stuff, to stop ; 
Sw. stoppa; Dao, stoppe; Ger. stop/en ; ItaL 
stoppare, from Low Lat. stit}>o = to stop up 
with tow, to stop, from Lat. stupa, stupjxi 
= tOW ; Gr. triwq. <ttv n-rrr) (stupe, Stuppi ) ,* 
O. Sp. estopar; Fr. etouper.] 

A. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To close up by filling, stuffing, or other- 
wise obstructing ; to fill up a cavity or cavities 
In. 

“ Bhe cat off her sbo sole, 

Mad stopped therewith the hole.** 

Skelton : i.7inour Humming, 

2. To stanch or cause to cease bleeding. 

" Have hy *ome *urgeon . . . 

To stop hi* wouod*. Test ha do bleed to dmtb." 

Shakesp. t Merchant of Venice, ir. L 

* 3. To fill entirely. 

"Stopping my greedy ear with their bold deed*.” 
Shakesp. : 8 Henry / r.,LL 

4. To obstruct ; to render impassable. 


“ Sad Creusa stopp’d my way." 

Hryden : Virgil ; JSneid U. 818. 


6. To impede ; to stand or eet one’s self in 
the way of ; to arrest the progress of ; to pre- 
vent from progress or passage. 


" He stopped the flier*." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, 
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6. To cause to cease working or acting ; as, 
To stop an engine. 

7. To restrain, to hinder; to suspend the 
action of; as, To s top the execution of a 
decree. 


8. To leave off, to desist from : as. Yon 
must stop that habit. 

9. To repress, to suppress ; to put down, to 
finish. 

“ Send tucoonrs aod stop the rage bethnai” 

Shakesp. : 8 Henry VI., LiL L 

10. To check or hinder in utterance ; to 
silence. 

“We shall stop her exclamation." 

Shakesp. : King John, U. 

11. To hinder in performing its proper 
function. 


" ru rfoj> my ear* again*! the mermaid** *oag." 

Shakesp. ; Comedy tf Errors, llL 8. 

12. To hinder from action or practice. 

“ No man (hall stop me of thta boaatlng."— 
t CoHn«A*ai»*xL 10. 

13. To keep back and refuse to pay ; to 
deduct 


“Do yoa mean to stop any of William’* wage* t 
Shakesp. : S Henry IV., v. 1. 

14. To regulate the sound of by pressure 
with the finger or otherwise : as. To stop a 
string. 

f 15. To point, to eet with stops, to punc- 
tuate ; as, To stop a sentence. 

IL Naut. : To make fust ; to stopper. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To cease to go forward ; to stand still ; 
to come to a stop. 

" He bites hla line, aod atarta ; 
Stops on a *udden, look* upon the ground. 

Then lay* hi* Auger on hi* temple ; straight 
Bprtng* out into lost gait, then stops again." 

Shakesp. : Henry VJJI.. Hi. S. 

2. To cease from any motion, habit, practice, 
or courae of action. 


** Encroachment* are made by degrees from one stop 
to another ; aud the best time to stop is at the begin- 
ning."— Lesley. 

3. To remain ; to stay or reside temporarily ; 
to put up, to have lodgings. 

% For the differenca between to stop and to 
check , see Check. 


StOp-OUt, V.t. & t. 

Steel Engraving : (See extract). 

“If variation of ton* and a difference of force In the 
line* Is required, a* i* o«a»Uy the case, the more dell- 
cate portion* of the *ketch are stopped-out, that is, 
covered by varuish *o that they »hall not be affected 
by any anhaequent exposure to the both. The plate i* 
again Immersed, and th» procesa of stopping-out re- 
peated."— Scribner's Magazine, Aug., 1880^ p. 686. 


St£p, * Btoppe, a [Stop, *.) 

L Ordinary Language; 

1. The act of stopping; the ststa of being 
etopped ; cessation of progressive motion. 

2. Hindrance of progress, action, or opera- 
tion ; pause, interruption. 


" These stops of thine fright me." 

Shakesp. : CtheOo, liL i. 
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3. Tha act of stopping, filling up, or closing ; 
stoppage. 

“ A breach that eravee a quick expedient stop,” 

Shakesp, ; 3 Henry VI., 11L L 

4. That which stops, hinders, or obstructs ; 
an obstacle, an obstruction, a bindiance, an 
impediment. 

•5. A etate of embarrassment or perplexity. 

“ Mortiu* was a little at a stop,*— Bacon ; Holy War. 

6. A point or mark in writiog intended to 
distinguish the sentences, parts of a sentence, 
or clauses, and to show the proper pauses in 
reading; a punctuation mark. [Punctuation.) 

II. Technically: 

1. Joinery: One of the pieces of wood nailed 
on the frame of a door to form the recess ol 
rebate into which the door shuts. 

2. Music: 


(1) The pressure by the fingers of the strings 
upon the fingerboard of a stringed instrument, 

(2) A fret upon a guitar or similar instru- 
ment ; a vent-hole in a wind Instrument. 


Nymph. It. 

(3) The handle and leverage which act upon 
the rows of pipes in an organ ; a register. 

(4) The aeries of pipes thus acted on. Organ- 
stops are of two kinds, flue and reed ; the 
tone of flue-pipea is produced by directing a 
current of air against a sharp edge called the 
lip; the tone of reed-pi pes is produced by 
setting a metal tongue in motion at the open- 
ing of a tube. Flue-stops sre opened or closed 
at the top ; as, open diapason, stopped diapa- 
son, Ac. The tone of a stopped pipe is ao 
octave lower than that produced by an open 
pipe of the same length. An open pipe of 8 ft. 
in length gives the noteoc, the lowest note 
on the manuals of a modern organ ; it la cus- 
tomary, therefore, to write on etop-handlee 
the length of the longest pipe of the series, 
thus informing the player of the pitch of the 
8 top, t.g.y double diapason, 16 ft.; open dia- 
pason, 8 ft. ; stopped diapason, 8 ft. tone (4 ft 
stopped) ; octave or principal, 4 ft ; flute, 
4 ft. tone, Ac. The 8ft flue-stops constitute 
the foundation etops. Stops containing more 
than one rank of pipes, such as mixture, 
eesquialtera. &c., are called compound stops. 
Stops sounding the interval of a twelfth, or 
tierce (and sometimes also the octave and the 
fifteenth), are called Mutation etops. 

3. Naut. : A projection at the upper part of 
a mast, outoide of the cheeks. 

4. Optics : A perforated diaphragm between 
two lenses, to intercept the extreme rays that 
might disturb the perfection of the image. 


stop-cock, a. A faucet in a pipe, to open 
or close the passage. 


stop-finger, s. The same as Fallkb- 

WLRE, 2.) 


stop-gap, a. & a. 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : That which closes or stops a gap or 
other opening. 

2. Fig. : A temporary expedient 

B. As adj. : Acting as or serving the pui^ 
pose of a stop-gap ; temporary. 

** A* s mere stop-gap Government he admit# they 
may be allowed to hold office a Uttl* longer."— Daily 
Chronicle, Nov. 18 , 1888. 


Stop-motion, «. An arrangement in a 
machine by which the breakage or the failure 
of supply of the material under treatment, 
causes an arrest of the motion. 


stop-order, s. 

Law: An order for the stoppage of the 
transfer of any stock till notice has been sent 
to the person by whom the stop-order haa 
been obtained. 


stop-plank, a. 

Ilydraul.-eng. : One of the planks employed 
to form a sort of dam in some hydraulic works. 
They generally occupy vertical grooves in the 
wing walls of a lock or weir, to hold back 
water in case of temporary disorder of the 
lock-gates. 

* Stop-Ship, a The Remora (q.v.X 
Btop-valve, a. 

1. Hydr.: A valve whkh closes e pipe 
against the passage of fluid. The large valve 
used in water-mains is knewn by thia name. 
It is usually a disk which occupies a chamber 
above the pipe when the pusage-way through 


boil, b 6 $; podt, Jtffrl; oat, 90II, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expeot, ^Cenophox, e^lst. -Ing- 
-dan, -tian = sh^n. -tlon, -ston = shfin ; -(ion, -$lon = zhtin* -clous, -tlous, -sioua = shfis. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$l* d*L 
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the latter is open, and is driven down by a 
screw to atop the aperture, its face being 
pressed against the seat by the contact of the 
rear with wedging abutments. 

2. St earn- eng. : Valves fitted in the steam- 
pipes where they leave the several boilers, 
and in the connecting-pipes between the 
boilers, in auch a manner that any boiler or 
boilers may be shut off from the others, and 
from the engines. 

Stop-watch, s. A watch in which the 
works (or a part of them) may be stopped by 
pressing in an exterior pin. Ueed in timing 
races, Ac. 

stop- work, s. A device attached to the 
barrel of a watch, musical-box, or spring- 
clock, to regulate the winding of the spring, 
and prevent overwinding. 

«tope, s, [From step (q.v.).] 

Mining : A horizontal bed or layer of ore 
forming owe of a series of steps into which it 
has been excavated. 

” We were obliged to Stope the «ldei of the shaft In 
hlueitone, hot we have cut through the lode In the 
stope about five feet wide of very good appearance. 
Money Market Review, Nov. 7. 1584. 

^tope, v.L or f. [Stope, a.) 

Aftninfl : 

1. To cnt sway the ore so that the upper or 
under surface presents the form of a series of 
steps. 

" We are (till linking and sloping at the No. S abaft* 
Standard, Oct. 18 , lwsL 

2. To fill In with rubbish, as a apace from 
which the lode has been excavated. 


Stope n, pa. par . or «. [Step, v.J 


«t6p’-ing, 3. [Stope, v.) 

Mining: The act of cutting mineral groond 
with a pick, working downwards ; the act of 
forming into stopes. 


stdp' less, a. [Eng. stop; -less.) Not to be 
•topped. 

M Stoploss U a running multitude.* 


Daeenant : Return of Charlet II. 


«t$p-page (age as Ig), a. [Eng. slop, v. ; 
■age.] 

1. The act of stopping or arresting motion 
or progress ; the state of being stopped. 

*' Tbi* stoppage of a favoorlte article, without 
aaalgulug ioine reason, might have occasioned a general 
morrnur."— Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ilL. ch. L 

2. A deduction made from pay or allow- 
ances, to repay advances, Ac. 

U; Stoppage in transitu : 

Law: The right which an unpaid vendor of 
goods has, on hearing that the vendee is In- 
solvent, to stop and reclaim the goods while 
in transit and not yet delivered to the vendee. 


jfcSpped, pa. par. or a. [Stop, v.) 

stopped pipe, s. 

Music: An organ-pipe, the upper end of 
which is closed by a wooden plug or cap of 
metal. [Stopper, II. 3.] 


atop per, s. [Eng. stop, v. ; *er.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : One who or that which stops or 
hinders ; that which stops or obstructs ; that 
which closes or fills a vent or hole In a vessel ; 
a plug or cork for a bottle ; a stopple. 

2. Fig . : A finisher, a settler. 

” Here we come Immediately upon a stopper, unleaa 
it can be happily ihunted/WieW, Feb. 19, 1*87. 

TT. Technically: 

1. Naut . : A short piece of rope having a 
knot at one end, with a laniard under the 
knot, applied to ahrouds, cables, Ac., for 
various purposes, as for checking and holding 
fast a cable, rope, Ac. 

• 2. Rail.-eng. : A tralling-brake formerly 
nsed on inclined planes. It was in the rear of 
the last waggon In ascending, and was thrown 
into action Dy the pressure of the cars if the 
rope broke. It penetrated the ground and 
stopped the descent. Also called a Trailer or 
Cow. 

3. Music: The ping Inserted in the top of 
an organ-pipe, lu order to close it, thereby 
producing a note an octave lower than the 
pitch of the pipe if open. 

stopper-bolt, s. 

Naut. : A large ring-bolt driven in tha deck 
of a ship before the main-hatch, for securing 
the stoppers to. 


stopper-bole, «. 

Puddling: A hole in the door of the furnace 
through which the iron is stirred and the 
operation observed. It ia sometimes stopped 
with clay, hence the name. 

stop’ per, v.L [Stopper, «.] To close or 
secure with a stopper. 

^ To stopper a cable : 

Naut. : To put stoppers on it to prevent It 
from running out of the ship when riding at 
anchor. 

StSp -pered, a. [Eng. stopper, s. ; ■*£] Pro- 
vided with a stopper : as, a stoppered bottle. 

Btop’-per-less, a. [Eng. stopper; -tos.] 
Without a atopper or stoppers. 

"The Mopperleu cruet*.'— Dickens: Uncommercial 
TraeeUer, xxiL 

8t<$p'-plng, pr. par., a., A s. [Stop, r.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. <& particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who stops; the state of 
being stopped. 

2. That which serves to atop, fill, or close 
up : &s, stopping for a decayed tooth. 

IL Technically: 

1. Build. : Patching incomplete work with 
cement, such as gaps made by the spalling of 
mcrhle or stone, of venser, Ac. 

2. Engrav. : [Etching, Stop-out]. 

3. Farriery : A pad or ball occupying the 
apace within the inner edge of the shoe, 
around the frog and against the sole, lta 
object ia to keep the parts in s moist con- 
dition, similar to that which they possess in 
a state of nature, where the sole and frog 
come In contact with the damp earth and 
verdure. 

4. Mining: A door in a drift or gallery 
which atops the passage of air at a certain 
point, being a part of the artificial ventilation 
system of & mine. 

5. Music: The act of pressing the fingers 
on the strings of the violin, viola, Ac., In 
order to produce the notes. [Double-stop- 

PINO.] 

stopping-brush, *. 

L Haymaking: A brash nsed to sprinkle 
hot water npon the napping and the hat body 
to assist in uniting them. 

2. Steel Engraving: A camel’a-hair brash, 
used by engravers in stopping out portions of 
etched plates. 

stopping-knife, a. A glazier’s patty- 
knife. 

stopping-off, s. 

Founding: A term applied to the filling np 
with sand of a portion of a mould, when the 
casting Is desired t-o be smaller than the 
pattern from which the mould is formed. 

stopping -out, s. 

Steel Engrav. : [Stop-out, Etching). 
stopping-up pieces, s. pi. 

Shipbuild. : Timbers placed on the middle 
part of the bilge-ways, to meet and support 
the bottom of the ship. They form a part of 
the cradle. 

Sttfp -pie, * Sttfp -pel* s. [Eng. stop; dimln. 
suff. -le ; cf. Low Ger. stoppel; Ger. stop/el , 
stopsel. 1 

L Ord. Lang. : That which stopa or closes 
the mouth of a veasel ; a stopper. 

* Here'a the beat ale 1* th’ land. 11 you'll go to the 

BatEa-, 0 ? tore am. never blew out a Hopple .* 

Cotton : Voyage to Ireland in Burlesque. 

2. Music: A ping inserted in some of the 
ventages of the Ante in order to accommodate 
iis scale to some particular mode. 

Stfcp -pie, v.t. [Stopple, a.) To dose or stop 
with a stopple. 

stor'-age (age as Ig), s. [Eng. stor(e\ v. ; 
•age.] 

1. The act of storing ; the act of depositing 
In a store, warehouse, or the like for safe 
keeping. 

2. The price charged or paid for the storing 
of goods. 

storage-battery, «. [Elictrio- 
BATTEfiV, 3.] 


Stor'-dx, s. [Lat. storax, styrax .] [Styrax.] 
Che m. : A fragrant, balsamic resin im- 
ported into Europe from Trieste. True storax 
was a solid reain, obtained from the atem ef 
Styrax officinale. It was held in great esteem 
from the time of Pliny down to the end of the 
last century. At the present time it has 
almost disappeared, genuine specimens being 
rarely found even in museums. (Liquid- 
amber, Liquid-storax.) 

•• I yielded a pleasant odour like the best myrrh, u 
galbauum. and sweet storax.''— Ecdes. xxiv. 15. 

Stor'-S.X-wdrt, s. [Eng. storax, and wort] 
BoL (PL) : The order Styracace® (q.v.). 

store, * stor, * stoor, s. A a. [0. Fr. estor, 
estoire , from Low Lat, staurum = store, from 
Lat. instauro = to construct, to build, to re- 
store, from in = In, and staura — to set up.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. That which is collected, accumulated, 
hoarded, or massed together ; stock accumu- 
lated ; a supply, a hoard : specif., in the 
plural, articles, especially of rood, provided 
for some special purpose ; supplies, as nf pro- 
visions, arms, ammunition, clothing, Ac., for 
an army, a ship, or the like. 

M lncreaae thy wealth and doable all thy store* 

bryden : Persuu, eat. tL 

* 2. Hence, a great quantity, plenty, abund* 
ftnee, a large number. 

- Too email a pasture for inch store ol mutton.* 
Shakesp : Two Gentlemen, L L 

3. A place where supplies, as provisions, 
arms, ammunition, clothing, Ac., are stored 
for future nse ; & storehouse, a warehouse, ft 
magazine. 

“Solphurou* and nltrooe foam. 
Concocted aud aduited. they reduc'd 
To blackeat grain, and into store convey'd.* 

MUton : P. L., vl, 816 

4. A place where goods are kept for sale, 
either by wholesale or retail ; a shop. 

“The owner of this email store gravely asserts that 
be has naoght to aeli of a fluid kind etrong er than 
water.'*— Harper's Magazine, Bept, 1883, p. *93. 

B. As adjective: 

L Hoarded up, laid up, amassed, accumu- 
lated. 

2. Kept In stock ; stock. 

" To buy lu store aheep to Iced off their turnip crop* 
In winter ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept £8, 1885. 

*3. Containing stores; eet apart for re- 
ceiving stores or supplies for future nse. 

“ All the store cltlee that Solomon bad.*— 3 Chron. 
viiL *. 

4. Obtained ftt a store or shop ; purchased 
or purchasable ftt a store : as, store-clothes. 
(Amer.) 

(1) In store : Accnmulated ; ready for use ; 
on hand. 

(2) To set store by : To value highly ; to set a 
great value on. 

Store-farmer, s. A farmer who devotes 
himself chiefly to the breeding of sheep and 
cattle. 

store-house, s. [Storehouse.] 

store-keeper, s. One who has the charge 
of a store ; one who superintends the purchase 
and issue of stores. 


store-man, s. A man engaged in a stoJ» 
or in etoring goods. 

•' The question of wage* of ahlfterm and store-men 
has been referred to arbitration."— Weekly Echo, Sept. 
5, 1885. 

stor e master, s. The tenant of a sheep- 
farm. (Scotch.) 

store-pay, s. Payment for goods or work 
in articles from a etore or ahop instead of 
cash. (Amer.) 

store-room, s. A room set apart for the 

reception of stores or supplies. 

store-ship, s. A vessel employed to carry 
stores for the use of a fleet, garrison, Ac. 


store, v.L [Stork, s.) 

1. To collect, amass, or accumulate In, aa 
for future use ; to stock, to furnish, to supply. 

“ Having by eeniatlan and reflection stored our 
mind* with simple IdeiuL*'— Locke: Human Under- 
standing , bk. 1L, ch. xilL 

2. To stock or supply with stores, provisions, 

Ac. 

" Cora . . . whereot they aay. 

The city ia well stored . " 

Shakesp : Coriolanus. L L 

3. To deposit, as in a store, warehouse, Ac* 
for preservation or future use. 

* Ammunltiou ws* stored to the vanlta .*— Macaulay * 
HIM. Kng^ ch. xlL 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; We wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
•r, wore, W9I4 work, whd, b 6 u ; mute, cuo, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, cs, <e = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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*tor e -hoilse, s. [Eng. store, and Tioww.J 

1. A house in which things are stored ; a 
building for storing grain, supplies, goods, 
Ac. ; a warehouse, a repository. 

•So that the common storehouses and barn* be 
infflcientlj atored ."— More : Utopia, bk. iL, ch. IL 

2, A repository, a magazine, a store. 

** An Illustration ot this may again be taken from 
that rich storehouse at fact* furaiiTied us by Hudson." 
—Harper's Magazi ns, July, 1888. p. 254 

• 3. A store, a great quantity. (Spenser.) 


s t ir -er, s. [Eng. stor(e), v. ; -er.] One who 
lays up or forms a store. 

ctor'-eft s. [Story (2), a.] 

etor'-ge, *. [Gr., from <rr«py» (stergS) ~ to 
love.] That strong instinctive affection which 
animals have for their young ; parental affec- 
tion ; tender love. 


’ stor'-I-^l, * etor'-I-all, a. [Eng. story (l), 
s. ; -aZ.] Historical, true. 

•* This la storial l sooth, it Is no fable.* 
Chaucer; Legend of Good Women; Cleopatra. 


• stor -led (1), a. [Eng. story (1), s. ; -ed.) 

1. Painted or adorned In any way with 
icenes from stories or history. 

“As the ancient art oonld slain 
Achievements on the storied pane. 1 * 

.Scoff Marmion, r. (Introd.) 


2. Related, referred to, or celebrated in 
itory or history ; having a story or history 
attached. 


* Ye Naiads 1 blue-ey*d sisters ol the wood ! - 

Who by old oak. or storied streem. 

Nightly tread your mystic max®." 

Logan: Ode to a Fountain. 


■tor' -led (2), a. [Eng. story (2), a. ; -cd) 
Having a story, storiea, or stages. 

“When w# apeak at tha Intercolnmnlatlon or dis- 
tance which is due to each order, we mean in a 
dorique, ionieat, corinthlan porch, or cloister, or the 
like of onecoutignatlon, and not in storied buildings." 
— Wotton: Remains, p. K 


• ■tor'-l-er, i. [Eng. story (1), ▼. ; -#r.) A 
reiater of stories or history ; an historian. 

“The storle mads of three most famose and credible 
ttoriers In Greek Lond."— Bp. Ptcock, in Life, jx. 117. 

• ■tor'-I-tf. v.t. (Eng. story (1), a. ; -fy.) To 
form or tell stories ot 


• Btor-f -<Sr-&-fctst, s. [Eng. stortalog(y) ; -Ut.) 
A collector or student of popular tales and 
legends. 

" Enrllsh comparative stortetogists undoubtedly 
ought to be grateful to him."— Academy, Jan. a UK. 

* stor-I-$r-fe-fe& *. (Eng. story (1), e . ; euff. 
-ology.] The study of popular tales and 
legends. 

stork, * storke, *. [A.& store; Dan., 8w., 

Dnt., A Ger. stork.] 

Omith.: Any individual of the gsnua 
Ciconia, or of the sub-family Ciconlin®. In 
form the storks resemble the herons, but are 
more robust, and have larger bills, shorter 
toes, with a non -serrated claw on the middle 
toe. They inhabit the vicinity of marehea 
and rivers, where they find an ahundant 
supply of food, consisting of frogs, lizarda, 
fishes, and even yonng birds. Storks are 
migratory, arriving from the sonth at their 
breeding haunta in the early spring, and de- 
parting again in ihe autumn. The Whita 
or House Stork (Ciconia aXba), which is com- 
mon in many countries of Central Europe, 
constructs a large neat, most frequently on 
the chimney of a cottage ; also on the tops of 
tail trees, spires, v alla of ruined buildings, Ac. 
The plumage i9 dirty white, the quflla and 
longest feather# on the wing-covers black ; 
beak and feet red. The male ia about forty- 
two inches long, the female somewhat lesa. 
The Black Stork (C. nigra), from the centre 
snd east of Europe, Asia, aod Africa, has the 
upper surface black, the lower parts white. 
It resembles ihe White Stork in habits. Storke 
are protected by laws in some countries for 
their services in destroying amall mammals 
and reptilea, and in consuming offal. They 
have also been celebrated from ancient times 
for their affection for their young ; their re- 
putation for regard for the old birds ia much 
overrated, though heralds have adopted the 
stork as an emblem of piety and gratitude. 

stork-billed kingfishers, a. pi. 

Omith. : The genus Pelargopsis (q.v.), 

stork's hill, a. 

Sot.: (1) The genua Erodinm, and epee. 


Erodium moschatum ; (2) Geranium Rober- 
tianum (Britten & Holland); (3) The genua 
Pelargonium (Treas.of Bot.). All are so named 
from their long, tapering seed-veasela. 


Storm, s. [A.S. atom; cogn. with I cel. stornr; 
Dut., Sw., & Dan. storm; Ger. sturm; Ital. 
atomic. From the same root as Lat. storuo; 
Eng. strew.] 

L Ordinary language : 

I. Lit.: A violent commotion or disturb- 
ance of the atmosphere, producing or attended 
by wind, rain, snow, hail, or thunder and 
lightning ; a tempest. (Often applied to a 
heavy fall of rain, snow, Ac., without A high 
wind.) 

" Bid® the pelting of thii pitlleu storm.* 

Bhaktsp. : Lear , UL 4. 

H The severest storms which occur on the 
globe have their origin in the tropics. They 
were long known as hurricanes, but the in- 
vestigation of the law of storms proved them 
to be rotatory, and they are now called 
cyclones. [Cyclone.] Modern Investigation 
has divided storms into two classes, the Cyclone, 
or great rotatory storm, and the Tornado, or 
small rotatory etorm, believed to be a secondary 
result of the Cyclone. Thunder storms and 
hall storms often appear to originate in causes 
similar to those which produce the Tornado. 
In the United States, Cy donee have two 
centres nf origin, one in the region of the 
West Indies, whence they migrate np the 
Atlantic coast region, and the other in the 
district east of the Rocky Mountains, whence 
they make their way eastward by the line of 
the Great Lakes. The width or their circle 
of rotation may be 1000 or 2000 miles. Torna- 
does, on the contrary, are very contracted 
etorms, a half mile and ueually mnch less in 
width, bnt of extreme violence of rotation. 
The destruction of life and property cansed by 
these storms is sometimes enormous. 


2. Figuratively: 

(1) A violent disturbance or agitation of 
human society ; a tnmnlt, a clamour, a com- 
motion. 


"Th* storm cnbalded m quickly m it atom, and all's 
wall that andi wall, wa are told.— Field, 8apt- 4, 1884. 


(2) A violent or vehement onthreak. 

“ Bills, tha ftnt appearance at which haa aronied a 
storm of protect ana deuunciation from tha trader*." 
—Morning Post, Fab. S, list. 


(8) A violent or destructive calamity ; a 
sad or distressful state of affairs; extreme 
distress, misfortune, or adversity. 


** A hrare man *truggHng In the storms ol fata.*" 
Pope : ProL to Addison's Cato. 

(4) A heavy shower or fall. 

” Battling storms ot arrow* barbed with fire.* 
Milton i P. A.TLMC 

IL Mil. : A violent assault on a fortified 
place or atrong position ; a furiona attempt 
by troops to capture a fortified place by 
scaling the walls, forcing the gates, or the 


" Far more terrible to me than all the danger* nl the 
Storm it*elt"— Lever ; Charles O'Malley, eh. oilL 


H (1) Magnetic storm : 

Magnetism: A inagnetio disturbance simul- 
taneously affecting & large portion of the 
globe. Sahine records a atorm of thla kind 
felt at the same time at Prague, the Cape, 
Tasmania, and Toronto. 

(2) Storm in a tea-cup : A great quarrel or 
Commotion about a trifling matter. 

Storm ia largely U9ed in compounds, the 
meanings being in most cases self-explana- 
tory : as, storm- menacing, storm-presaging , 
storm-tossed, Ac. 


Storm and stress, phr. [A translation 
of the German sturm und drang.] Impulse, 
excitement, unquiet, unrest. 

"There ia a good deal of storm and stress in Signor 
C '* pianoforte playing.”— Rsferee, July 18, 1884 p. I. 

IT Used also adjectively, as a storm and stress 
period — i.s., a period in which one*9 actions 
spring from impulse rather than judgment. 

storm-beat, storm-beaten, a. Beaten 
01 Injured by storms ; weather-beaten. 

** To dry th® rain on my storm-beaten face * 

Shakesp. : Sonnet *4. 

Storm-bird, s. The Stormy-petrel (q.v.). 

Storm-blast, a The blast of a tempest. 

Storm-bound, a Prevented from pro- 
ceeding by storms or inclement weather; 
storm-stayed. 

** For four weary day* w® had been storm-bound on 
a mall Uiand.”— Field, Sept. 28 , 188®. 


storm-cock, s. The Missel-thrush (q.v.) 

"Our reiident thrush®* are the throstle, the orange- 
bilied black bird, misaei-thruah or sfomMJoc*. and tb* 
dipper. — St. James's Gazette, Jan. 17. 1887. 


storm-cone, s. A cone consisting of 
tarred canvas extended on a frame three feet 
high and three feet wide at base ; uaed singly 
or in conjunction with a cylinder or drum as 
a etorm-signal (q.v.). [Stgrm-dhum.] 


storm-door, s. An outer or additional 
door for protection against storms or incle- 
ment weather. ( Amer .) 


storm-drum, s. A drum or cylinder of 
tarred canvas three feet high and three feet 
wide, uaed as a etorin-aignal (q.v.). 


Storm-finch, s. The stormy-petrel (q.v.). 


storm-glass, s. A tube containing a 
liquid holding a solution which la sensible to 
atmospheric changes. In clear weather the 
substance Is seen to settle near the bottom of 
the tube, the liquid remaining comparatively 
clear ; previous to a storm the substance rises, 
causing the ilqnid to present a turbid and 
floccnlent appearance. 


storm-kite, s. A contrivance for send- 
ing a rope from a stranded vessel to the shore. 
An anchor-ball is frequently used from the 
ehore to the vessel. 

stoVm-pane, s. A supplementary framed 
aheet of glass, to substitute, in an emergency, 
far a broken pane in a lighthouse. 

storm-pavement, i. 

Hydr.-engin. : The sloping stone paving 
which lines the sea-face of piers and break- 
waters. The breakwater glacis. 


storm-petrel, i. [Stormy-petrel.] 

• storm-proof, a. Proof against storms 
or bad weather. 


storm-sail, i. 

Naut. : A sail of reduced dimenslona and 
extra stout canvas, for heavy weather ; as a 
atorm -Jib, etorm-tryaall, Ac. 

Storm -signal, s. A signal for Indicating 
to mariners, fishermen, Ac., the probable ap- 
proach of a storm. It consists of a hollow 
cylinder and cone, either of which, or both 
simultaneously, may be suspended from a 
mast or 
staff; their 

oaitlone 

enoti ng 
the prob- 
able direc- 
tion of the 
wind in an 
approach- 
ing storm. 

Thus ; Cone 
point up- 
ward (a), to 
the right 
of the staff, 
northerly 
gale. Cone 
pointdown- 
ward (&), to 
the left Of 6TORM-SIONAL8. 

the staff, 

southerly gale. Cylinder (c), dangerous winda 
from both quarters successively. Upright cone 
above cylinder (cZ), dangerous wind from north. 
Reversed cone below cylinder (e), dangerous 
wind from south. 



storm-stayed, storm-stead, a. Pre- 
vented from proceeding on, or interrupted In 
the course of a journey by bad weather. 

storm-window, s. An outer window to 
protect the inner from the effects of storms 
or the inclemency of the weather ; also, in 
aome localities, a window raised from the 
roof, and slated above and on each aide 
(Amer.) 


storm, * storms, v.t . A f. [Stohm, «.] 

A. Trans. : To attack and attempt to take 
by scaling the walls, forcing the gates ot 
breaches, or the like ; to assault ; to take by 
storm. 

** Of caxtiea stormed, at citie* freed . . . 

As heroe* think, »o thought the Bruce.” 

Scott : Lord qftht Isles, ill. ST. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To raise a tempest. (Spenser.) 

"From Shetland *traddiing wide, bia foot on Thuly 

Mi* : 

Whence storming, all the rest Deutalldon be threat*.' 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a 10. 


b6$; pfftt, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, fee m; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. ph = £ 

•clan, -Wan = s h a n. -Won* -elon = shfiu ; -Won, -fion = ah tin, -clous, -tious, -slous = shtts, -ble, -die, Ac. = tofl, dpi. 
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O***.; rte*a*S* priqrfcK www.’ia t> 
IV Nirti AlVnxxx In 4 *m*c*1 4:y»fc*TXftW ?t 
to ik* wto: V* 4 swift* ^ 4*ov>rr Kt*^A c*taar„ 
W*te A Vl> *>?** on «V «i^S W>4 S5WW 
»»- 5V uit It » ViirTwl v» V 

a Vt***£?t wr V 4 ^fcrv«w Whi is coT*?vl 
Vt % 4 V Cain's ^ m»» 

«ikv4i i$ «rfVi w o*vr ;?v 

r»^K Tt*rxjaaKj 

•ter H > Hp (A is t\ i ir*x **r = 
i »4 *t>£ — <vMsn} IV rn^umi ir sa^ 
jwmm ><ipisittixy iss«V«lj << tV 

™* <\M*rt V* rr?v^r«*«fw H tV smt^n 
ryrpK It is tnM^ia^ «U Via 

M»iaa Mtsswa^ WV* In s^K'ca. it 
trmttf 5»t* V«<*«k <^tV w» 

tvrs <vvkStM»c tV *»d tV r*- 

aikinis^ tiww^>«rii*s tV A^OsiU'^. 

* ttdMm, f< <*f *. 


tor t <XV *«trK x ICV Pr. «k 

trr^ T-vraxts v>f HstrC^r = IiisX'Cy ti* v 4 1 Itxl 
wyni swrMk] 

L A «msit», rMbCt ff Vr^jeiw c*T 
KaHVj ^ 4 inA Vs wtrwl ; u uwnt 
|«st rv*n*s ; instfex. 

~ B» •Mtta> Vi» II— rti t 9 k* 

TV Wrl Ittwevn mJI -MW* «3Pt 

kfawSfuaaMk.* jntotm r 1, ri SV 

Z. X mrrx^T ?r xvvnattfn tetel w 

rw»t ; i Acw m^a^rtw 

- ItiMWVn V^Mn» 

A nMRtftf avT«f 4“—** * 


^ A Vtft^ias *«r»t*T* ; * sVrt r\M 
*r i^uiTinkfeTy. txv 

rte«VkM»**V« 

‘ »tp»«w 
<V< ir . JB 

•A» V m***! k» Vtrttk.wMw iVkitut V 

Ajc* U. 

StWT-Vftlv. x Atvok vMitt^cwr 

jfcrcr sacow <ar tsV^ 

'tj-nril Vft m *V ta» iwrfVt ttv>Xw>at 
»Vk i i iwi #«£ «f «mv» 4k)«mMMkW fmer 
mlMnVS-t 


•texxteUttr, x 

l> Cv W Viis JMH cr ; 

• rrtHf of scmVs cr Vx 
% ^ .V Wsrvtex fN wwUte yO 

* ( Wy t u t *rn >* aw» ) ^*» f»ki »»> 4 #MV 

il>v V(C« MIF| >| » > « | , > AM*> tWWM 

x\ CVs «V Vwls cc fCs^vxU. 

C?-»v*^C> 

x 

1 . TV tf mlktVj : »v» w tiK trw 
«v W\ 

A IV Kt <r sWs «nr 

•»t<«T*WTit#r A x 
L, A *T*t*ro>f stvriKts «r UVm 
♦ A* l^trcix^ % clnViirO tt 1 T\ 
•ter t <*V •ter*-et% *- ^ <«V*« « 

tVe Mt : (x jvtr, dT totfrtr** u 

ViS, Vtew 
% L A 

Vw w Vy %MMM* fct ? iKa » fcis y»v k V »K 
)MM vjmCN* 4 ■nrjO X. *»<*«■»». > »»,. VSV 

t. TV s?vkv Ivmm vtf 4 b*i}^ 

Injr; n wr Ivr h % teaVy:; 4 snV 
45xv^>n v€ tV bVrM f>f 4 Kmv ;»^<vT 
*ww* te tV suh Iwrwkrii. 

**M»V V «V ««M> X%* TK^^Tv 

mmA MHt+umn*. UXsTi 

WWL; A* fsi wrW In 

yvYteic IV tei«s»«vr vV 4 wvt* 

jte tV wW Iteit tV |tm» 4 te'Cw 

•tery wdU x 

Mnfcl A iv^l mnl V fend* V tV MpV 
«f tv ten; 4*i Vfte? IV V^t» of tV 
«4hlU«f»rf tV sVirsiMtteAnjXNnlA m 

tv» tV I4*f* «4jrte nmc d te Vf 

Wd 4t^n r Mnfy> 

k ««p^a\»A,u t^xT(\\xj 

A. rrmx;T^idIVIOsA\H^»^t^;to 
t»* V tV «^kvt ot 4 *tosy % k^xy, mur&tA^ 
vx auvonat ; to to tmx 

^nwid h wn A * Jrm*+ : Onw, m 

B. r«Nw. ; Tv' WV* V rtVs V sarmt*^ 

v teeVrts te 

VIMUHAL 


*ster-t C?V I^tv^T (n«4 To xma** 
or Txnjo naVr w x4<<Vr; fro irmngo <r 
Va&cltos&xfex (Oafy w^i In tV i*m px> 

t3s*C?44) 

*Atlto|k^W>i«JM»Mtelv'« kt l iwr rf 

»fr^< * Stool A * stefrei % stett, x n<*4.4*4jr 

§«*, A XvXw. $ff!a4 tSnvkT^ A 
fraJAx'k Mwt r«t x*4 tVw> ymrs rti 

"* T> Tweff k y w MJ t ktt ^m »< Okk ^ w* «t (*^ntynia»X 

Ml MM Dm «M< in V4tte «*| Aft <£»*, 
W4 : * 'M»rin, «x xx 

•A As304Jt^T v \ 

•A A VrsxxstxJV^ 

njawiii|»iM»W fwy. W Mrtk »wX* 

0 > n r.-tK«it> ,T5 vU 

rtSt* nt rstym ixWiJ To to 

trtifcjw 

«TVr +**4 ktM« SDdk v 4kW fOr V g 
MrAM.ftXff'. 

*$U^nd. r«tifw«ato 

p\un; IV*. 4*&xx<; G«r. To V i* 

Jtkift or sorrv>4r % 

‘SU^»A ixfur. r?rrx,I gtenwt 

ste^od AV * steemdx % steinad a\ x 

(loet fS^Tja\ r,] 

1, S^iww, 

SMdnVailk ttOKfluNMl- 

a j ' 1 " »i ' * i» te* 

A a sVvcVjtjVx* rx*c. 

Lm k 

r, ^ITt~ cl 

‘ st4Kted * Stti^rmd <2\ x f?rcc«s |»x 

JWj 

L AsaaMMsit', **tos&iawi A 


* Mk>i»d * 4 tou«d^ * »tnsA * knutdx 

^ 4 Uvt. otfkftA; A iv A l\kx *v»A » Car 
***** ; l>»x ^] 

I, A wmi» VkU x^f tV, ion? « AVrt ; 
4 sVrt Sfxkok of U«mx. 

" JWto*tk* 4 l Mm k iMMt 4 MmAftk'rv^UxiKx 
H« W 4 kwkr »**» »w««i <w, k*t ki«n 

«• rv 10 k 

A A ?s*4t Of tte# ; Kxux MMkf4t lAMS, 

*f^t»hi»Vk»JUto»MNi»iM 4 

^«»K1‘ f v< |, 4 

•tethid^Vx tv**. Vftif % st 4 »dj A 

v*ss*l to jxa smxU teir te (?v,) 

* itotUAo m<d«, * »fty&ad rooAles. di 

tf*jk<V/* v *ixj At.vttoaun^r ; «*r<ry 

•t\k»ni tt«« »m* kM 1 

h»i»M»>»>M k-mwO > Ok « 



* WKTMMAk Gk ki ft,-*" 

om »m » : rv^tf i xvmtmix x 

sfr^npv *frotn\ *tooj\ x 1 a A 

Vf» an* ; lost 4 WVr, 4 m ; 

l>«- Aiwo * 4 £4lk* ; **p : t?or, mW; 

t>. IK tWfr, ST4»««. 

4»nf»M r^vx C?V ij 
1. A 4*4 wtiror 
v«s**i V V 

^** 4 $; 4 fev v >*: 4 isd 
4 ’tossd nsoi w 4 «M«* 
snxy; xs 4 inI*i sfwrtx 
(I* t&is «»»sf xsrftnljy 
!*v«ow»(*4 jpo^x) 

JLftJTiwk^iV |pUt 





A A forWs owcm) *tv>rK 

IV V<j nV; 4 stvMM 

Win Kr Wy 4t tV Mtaac* 

W x Rom** Ost W- cAurcii ; 44 m^rtoha* 

ItW^x yak jmx *r X D^tmv iv) A 4 « 
twtd; *x V nrw » V*s*. 

st&ur* • fcfrotitei» % Ktovri) x HA Pr. «tor, 

worj 

L A h4« X * $Xtrs*isX * tx»uX 

•Yk miWmt MnVMt,' mt * 1 m mju . Ml 

ii\aX 

*iAIU fMftVtrrm. 

""Witte *Wni*t wnl WnxtkVA •wkrx’* 
a » »MMr.r >V UUr L 14 
A t>wi ; ww lorUroUr^r 4 «st I* motiaa. 
(Sw«A.> 

- Owr MKftrtkr «t>4 ; xx W »kk M/mt 4m 

rnkh kVOofk ViHr' teMwwKW 
fkUMVflX 

•t^xir* *Kw v x fA^L «Mr; CV looK *Mr; 
l*"* i>or, sforj S5io*s, rro*X Vxvk t*. s 

*AteTfMX»m»Wl«Wti> 4 fW,lkvrr 
tote*#**, m ft W frklMd Ur «W »w «uk 
m m- n r, kn 4 nntOcVlrVm ; rkc^MJte. 

JX4 

•tear looklws; x GnJ^vAi*?. f^vooV) 

Ste>2lr-bri dito* x [R*c> ^tksw; * xtxor I* 
WoooostersVA 44 mI V»4pr.] 
ev x' A <€ £>ctx* 4 , tnwJr W 

XJtXoflTwt**'*, 

Stcvmrbrld^ ^lny,. x 
tvomy; A MfcrtxvVwoJl ri4y Mi I* tV 
MiilktM of cmctVnx 

• stowrow *sto*rrA, x JStot*. x] 

* sfroatn* x, W» vl x fO. Pr, raw 

tenenx r*s\ ftvem (VIhtrfsStv: 
=rsteoK Vi, r**A ; Got. teH; co$rx *itA 
*fc=w« 4 ; AJ^ ad; con. r.*^ La 
*KV = st*CWl f^T^Xl 
A. Ji«<jWwf: 

L testr, tVoronx toVeA 

*iM kMlsMcnlr t*Mt' 

. _ <*— r.'/“^L«Ll* 

A Strong, ftn*. 

"KUMVi MmMwX* Stated fW*X * 

* A rw; on* pisJWsd of street* cr 

sit''JM!$ te tkfe Vtas ; w 

teuing. 

knMMmn ml mt ikilrtv* ncMnM jLM^wa 
tm*k«* i r t M<r>k 3 kMknVtgTy.~— Xmt.-I Vk l i-i H 
ta*n jl sal 

* L Bvii, hispid ; nIiiTi\ bnrs, oon* 
gNox (SVfcnp.; 1 He*-? n% r, A) 

o. RstWr corpnka^ «fU 4 preyottVm *» 

s=»: tMeVox 

•B, J# mte. ; S 5 «* 4 y, r^rot^r, VxrtJr, 

cn^otimriMtr. 

*AnutiM 4 WMterwftMaVW«aRlH*k 
hMnwHtftlkMft biklnUnUm' 

"‘ * - *lM 


&m. n- Ml d ttt , wfeix fis* fitiVr; ii *refr. kcr«w easel, ker, tVr«: plan* pit, sire, sir, marine: ffd. pfct* 
*» ^°rx, wrd wwt, wrAo. *5n; astx ctX ecre, ^aitx car, role, fdU; try, Strisa. m, ease; ey = i; «n = k». 




stouth. — straddle 


4C> 




Cr Turn o tr o o yx t ktod *f p*rVr. 

- Wttfc lamavab fe— wnai «4 i*rtwW **•* ' 

k-jmuer*sU 71 * * '/« 

■tout totllt, ■toabniAdU, x. 

■trocg, t* teat met. 

■tout-dart, x 

Eatom.: A BdUAk h&rt moto, Afr*i § 

fOXVAa. 

Kt&vt-bmrfd, «. Hxrto? * br*r* or 
fir/at heart, 

*• I«MM »w*m k**er»r. U tb 

*4 tiu j iww •< Uux - 

MvcmmUj f M~*. Mm*.. Ok. K 

| ■toftt-resolTed, «. FSr* or r«tt« 

to porp^vi. 

* Mw* »»» »; r m Am xf m m t m? 

km jm mr* pm* v> a tkU Uwtr 

gk/thf*.; !u*kmr4 fit. L V 

et^utfc * {7*r jbMi, Ct, hc«1*d sjl] A 

—re, x b—rd. 

rtcrath and rotttli, jir. Rest/, 

4w». 

* tom* 

mtU rimCk, **A km 



tcstNr tb* t»vU wttfc vMdi tbe wwn of 

Vxiu xre lettered xml m x—Ud. 

2. CZUk'*u««V ' Tbe rwu fat mtzmkd 
tUAiu xn dried Mlvr* uttriia? «wl l atS ag. 

X /—*£,' The turaxl e/mXrvXkM tr tk 

far err» ud imcVi*. 

4. Mart. / a Mt-benxe or mrxet— * to wtoek 
x tt*fc ftHHfflit k e — a U a Ca y — 

Tier in fraxtai ty am 4 n li i. or ky kO 

wteronUta p*{^a,or by " 

'*»W »« MtftMWI tvr 
V*Or e*vU<fc »i* 

larieii mm — Sm <fln» 

W*/— <**r4+m*$ imau mm r * . 

A ftantr A Staler Mid to drytoj 
pfeuU, tzlacU, Jco 
G. Sn*y.; A bested dry^ir hath, 

, a paimot, x, IL 1-1 

xtor* x 

* 4 ‘j* 

*r ** 


•tor* -Anna. i. A 
•to** to wtoeb tie IhmxM 
mmirntmi. to «ri*r tbm 
nor* ^er^rJj otefraevd. 

■tor* boos*, x Tie 

1L 4- 


s — gryrg,x. 


«t£trtb rU* a- C3— b *nA (<-▼-), sad 
ry/ = pt'dkkr.] [Bears.} 

I/nr; E fAAxrji tWft i ff — y r*^ 
vHb rtotone*; unit / applied to t'AAatj 
I iia^Tt 1 vUkrfx x d vetalsg'bo— & 

•fofctMiti, *- Bather m—t. 

- X «**M MM «f ftfeowt krtf’-JWw*.' Mk^skm 
to to*; MmUmr Or**r. 

tlttrif, * stonte-ly, ***/ 

-iy.J 1« X otwat a—nuer; fc—ttfy, botoly, o* 
miasteJy, p^xtinxdoo*Jr, »t*nt3jr. 

- m**rt ttoy toxr*< tte wa w ^i ew n r ^ 

«toat-n^»«, a P£»«. ; -*«».) 

L TV® qnal&r or rtole of l eto* *toct; 
tif - robwtaeM, rtoriiMM, InttMMu 
t Botisew, g oura^mM a eM , nSm, 

# 3u Prtde, oUtiax<r7 i »toUorx»B»to &r«r- 

betxtogafc**. 


(At 

4- Fdv« cad ito ix of body; carp* 
Ime, boTL 

Mm,t (O. DA dwst kttow; 

tow Or. tore; IceL 1(^1, to„% = x Utb*?- 
no* riti x *tore; Or, iWk= x mo ; O. 
EL G<r. *+fk=x hmv * d rao«; **?>; 

llxL C0; Fr- «t«e-l 

L Oritoory Looyiaa#e r 

*L A rooo or -ptoee ortiidxSy booted, 
rad « x Uth, x boibcm^ Ae. 
rtos»«aruto 
k, to torn* to 



hOMn* m tot* 
toktoal 
' Ofioo xppitod to the bmUemt room in x 
MikWL 

2L Ao xppaixtox ta wbSeb x Ire to mnde fir 
the pnrpote of c nn too g x tom «r boos*, or 
tor c*y>'*j*g. m for <*tor p — y >* o x T5^r « 
^>n£; Mode «f tom, i im ^imp* «f kirk 
cr tiko, xad xre *f Tcrkm fmox, xe«r4 *g 
to tie bexti *5 
<•*; o«4iso «»e4, 
^ wbto&MxjVeeml, 
*itod, 

h moot •tore* tbe 
Ire i* eseloded 
fro torte, test ta 
cook it to opeo to i 
tract, the* *t eo«e | 
rxiixtfej brat, *M | 
xdsittief xirto 
xcppOTt e»k:»- 
tieo- Store* oa 
tbe eaertCMt of 
texre x doolie act? wtoi i 
t*7TH2sd* tbe ftekbutotr. Ixto tbe £»- 
tnxj totveea tbe rgprg*. x!r to adapted 
&r*a tbe o*U»2e of tbe tefldfag, <xi ir ox 
tAi* tpoe tbe betted cr to eoadocted to tk 
noa. Tbeoe *to*r* are paeraSy *4 ewtW 
rxr% bexog node road or rjtart, cad r* 
freq^eoxly eoostrarted Mcirly of taek 
3L A can!! Mi with xa tom poo owed f r 
Voidnkg eccl* to wxra tbe trt ; x txt-rxmier. 
IL T«4««ffy: 

L Bcd&imX : A osxa gxxrtowe ooed fr 


■tore-tank, t A iior r dr tfte.rbo* to 

c itooe- 

■tore^ruefc, *. 

r<m»L: A track earployol to 

d/fea tvr Movto; jvtwUotowse, 

■tore, yrefL of*. bBrxrs, xj 

■tore, *X pfwf; *.1 

* L To keep ram to x home m (fee* xrtt 
fictxTy bectod ; to torse to x more. 

xJT'-Jmw; totT 

'1 Ti best, xx fa x dew* ; m. To tom 
faetberx. 

2. To wA to x dm re — d; to totorr- 
(&todb) 

* 4L To tost or ertok fir— to^Vt, os tbe 
freotitm. 

"A mM «r *«/< 1» f«A — 

■— ) ■< «j» «r «r « 

MMlmrnl r^to *jr mm* mO U 


2. Tbe — t or lyrrto of fmfto ■ Mb} 

rUx — odx, tue. 

“ &i W 1 4> wiif »• W fc—il m <IM# > W A* 
Wifc'-^we amr«^Kicn,o.» 

2 . fc'/mort^i— i fiTaa for Tt— yt V«M 

to— id. 

'TVt «r< » luremyfet w »*<mr k* * m. 

MH u»v rt MfW / It»t W H>«* /> /'■»»»> w JM- 
/v* r» y y«, 

9 4- Tbe cto if t—< mowed, fotof, «r 
b*d *p- 


iii 


■■ rwC'W r 


1 5. K*J*r fdt totte oUrvtogf «f ttoy. 
• CL Tbxi to itowd. 


•toiK-x wiy #. f ltor r to— /J\ w-, tad 
«M|’. J O— *to a»*nwi» hto in if 4* to— x 
▼tod dotf te hxny** — »U 4cm — 
me— to eVrw h;— te ar * * t— tor f-— tbe 
•tore to be xcat back, cad •* dfito x fr— 


"Tia fwfb WW i 

«m »«•% *r u* j 

M. K *— 

mmrtocrd, *- CFoc- to—, r-, 
A >toe e me* «*<fr rebtoto to po* 

at£m$e, *. CEtyn. AytKisLJ 


11— rL] 


L Tbe dBeoto^to— to x «— 

2. (FL) : R— of *yi of yuTkxUe Vrm 


m edaned t/^pdter, by i 
N—e* k mar zed. 



•totdr'-er, *. ja Fr-e— *rr,— <r= 
wfiw,tw T l Vo * ; Fcddar cad y— rkf 
■21 ktoafcc tattle. 


*w« r —S liftTifU am tarn anmm I 
toftrfi /—tpC^Cvtond. 

•ter'-I&£, yr. ycr^ fc,tt phon; r4 

A 4 a Ai fr. J*r, A 
tberorH 

C- if totottoB ? 

L Qd> mrrrf . ; Tie apmre cf prtoted 
fitbriex to x bated rrr— t* fix tbe srioc. 

t —H*y: Erpio— e «f — dt^xto 

to c* xrttoeaxJ beat to efa—d — x. 

Ca # «towe,rA C5r—,el 

L To pot x wwy to x rzrtx-Ue or eotrestot 
|toe or p—ri — ; to Ixy op, to ws * x to 
l«to s — , To to— x eerr' to x to^W. 

2- Topteoe,tofcd«e- 

•Clot — — 

X To i m* e g tbtoc^f cr— potffy ood xem*y 
to ; to m by pfcckiwg eiawy ; to jack ; u, 
To to— x 4 topC* hoHm 

ctoT'Voed, e. 

Xnl ; EC etc cf wrd cud u to 

m— dy oto) b s tore's kdi 

gt^b rX 'CL L— Ger- i 
*»/= to— t, rt— rpy-l To 
ky, CPnr.) 

»tdr ( *tomre,A (li tor=xjtoe;a 
Frj Lto*; IceS-tod; Lfci-to— i-J 

L OHL Lxwf r A ptoce, * CFrc?ocst2y 
focal b yjAsenaatt: a, tui— .) 

X TE x mm x -A A naxtd rn*3mre cm r jt r zzrjr 
fht tzrzke* mi xet to jou — ad to tbe m— 
toctoere of tbjbk. Tbe pow *a 
to x mt/o cf irt : f£s^to, atibyA, 

pm, JC3, bac.px. 

■tors' 'a«e *» IH «. (Ea^to— 

-om-l 

L Tto art or ry *Jtfj— of bawbee? pb- 
tbt by or xmxy to x attabe {b« «r :v 


X** 2X MC 


tbe 

■bow' f&g, # mootot X fRr— a% 0-1 
Jfiarfxy ; etbUto jtokt^di rakfiup to 


■t^or ^fxto, xdr, ffiwvdil— siWax;*fr, 
mlW] UfitoA CfeKd) 

i 

*stc— re, «. ISeoekJ 
gtejrte, r X ffixo z.j ( 5 e*A) 

itri Ufm, f. [Fr- tontoua— , tco Itotos- 

bC— ] Tic —— e — KlM <b T -l 

■tr^fctor-w***, x Omt_ L*wm Or, 
fterOUm— ty, trjm rrja&Z* — to 

Oftoet.fr— 

= dtotoevd, ayu to c— r - f — m f .v 4 « <krepur> 
= to tor*; fiyt to rMwa ; tuL ruttoc ; 
Fr. tor toto m t-1 

F'oOoC ? Syototot*; atoto ng from tbe 
— of tbe eye* b esrto to otoMtoi wt 
Ic tr, a* to wrml owe* tbey xre, jmdW- 
gftnte— ii way tK — or kdi eyoo, xad 
mot to m— l a , 4a— b fcm/ia, «to 
w*rb>, or m tbe m< frwotorr - toreetto— 

rtr^bom -e-ter,x- jGr-F7*w^w*fkr»to<)2» 
«d mrrrm bmrtry^ — x arj—g?^ ] 
&mrjL7 Aa tomramest merwtrfe^ to* 
out of cms rtewt «f tie cy> exec. 

■trz' bd-bbsAe, x J»rTxmvr»T-) 

tot;Atofe&r*pna>ft»da. ; lr i m 

■tr^botr-^-mf, x {Or- <Ante*) s. 

o^.nt*T.fc xk- r»H (tmO = x exstk^ri 
i—y- r Tte w? ?to — for tbe ere«4 artist- 
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straddle— straightness 


tance apart, and used for running on each side str&g'-gUng-ljr, adv. (Eng. straggling ; -ly.] 
of a row of dropped corn, to cover the seed. In a straggling manner. 


Btr&d'-dle, s. [Straddle, t\] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of standing or sitting with the 
legs far apart. 

2. The distance between the legs or feet of 
one who straddiea. 

" Then holding the epeeUclee np to the court— 

Your lordihip cibmerre* they made with • 
straddle." Cotoper : Adjudged Case, 

• 3. Anything more Dr less resembling the 
apace inclosed by the legs in straddling. 

II. Stock Exch. : A contract which gives 
the holder the privilege of calling for tee 
stock at a fixed price, or of delivering it at the 
same price to the party who signs the contract 

8tr&d'-dllng, a. [Straddle.! Applied to 
spokes when they are arranged alternately 
in two circles In the hub. When the spokea 
are thus arranged, the wheel is said to be 
staggered. 

• str&d - 6 - met-rlc-al, • str&d-a-met- 
rlc-al, o. [ItaU strada = a street, a road ; 
Eng. • 'metrical (q.v.).] Of, nr relating to, the 
measnring of streets or roads. (In the ex- 
ample = pedestrian, walking through the 
streets.) 

"We commenced our ttradd metrical inrvey of 
Rotterdam ." — Household Wards, vti. 146. (18A3.J 

Strae, s. [Straw.) 

strao death, s. Death upon the bed- 
straw ; a natural death. (Scotch.) 

“ Yon mre come to no boose of ■ fair v.racd+ath .’ — 
Scott : Guy ilanntring, eh. xxvii. 

• Strage, «. [Lat.] Destruction, massacre, 
carnage. (Heywood: Earth <£ Age.) 

■tr&g'-gle, * 8trag-le, v.i. [For strackle , 
frequent. from Mid. Eng. strokes to go, to 
roam, from A.S. strdc, pa. t. of strican = to go, 
to strike.] 

1. To wsnder from the direct course or road ; 
to rove. 

“ Straggled soldiers summon'd to their trms.” 

ftryden : Absalom & Achitophel, it 

2. To be dispersed or scattered ; to stand 
alone ; to be isolated ; to be apart from any 
main body. 

3. To escape and stretch beyond the proper 
limits ; to spread widely ; to shoot too far. 

4. To wsnder at large ; to roam idly sbout 

str&g'-gler, * str&g'-ler,*. (Eng. straggle) ; 
<r.) 

1. One who straggles ; one who has deserted 
or has been left behind by his fellows ; ans who 
has wandered from the direct or proper road. 

*• Cromwell had sent him to follow In the track of 
the king’s march to gather np the ttraglers."— 
Clarendon : Ciwil Wart, lit 401. 

* 2. A vagabond ; a wandering, shiftless 
fellow. (Shakesp. ; Richard III. , v. 3.) 

3. Something standing alons or apart from 
others. 

4. Something which shoots or spreads ant 
too far or beyond the rest; an exuberant 
growth. 

" His pruning hook corrects the vines. 

And the looae ttragglert to their ranks confines.* 
Pope. ( Todd .) 

Str&g gling, pr. par., a., & *. [Straggle.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Wandering or having wandered from the 
main body; roving, ranging loose; spreading 
or stretching out irregularly. 

” Each straggling felon down was hewed.* 

Scott: Rokeby, r. SA 

2. Scattered, dispersed ; standing alone or 
singly. 

*• Some other straggling rocks He west of the Cape.* 
—Coo* .• Second Voyage, hk. ir„ ch. ilL 

IL Bot. : Turning off irregnlarly, but almost 
at a right angle, as do many branches. 

C. As substantive : 

Stone-work. : The process of working down 
the face of a grindstone to a regular shape. 

straggling-money, a. 

1. Money given for the apprehension of 
deserters and others who straggled or over- 
etayed their leave of shsence. 

2. Money deducted from the wages of a 
man absent from duty without leave. 


artraM -jte, stral'-Ite, s. [Ger. strahlers.] 
Min. : The same as Actikolite (q.v.). 


straight (gh silent) (1). * strayght, 

* stranght, •streight, *strelt, 

• streyghte, a., adv. t & s. [The same word 
as Mid. Eng. streight, pa. par. of strecchen = to 
stretch ; A.S. strtht, pa. par. of streccan = to 
stretch.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Passing in s direct line from one point 
to another ; right, in a mathematical sense ; 
not bent, curved, or crooked ; direct. 

w The itreeti in straight, end of & convenient 
breadth. "—Coo*; First Voyage, bk. i., ch. ii. 

2. Upright; according with justice and 
rectitude ; not deviating from truth or fairness. 

M Bot gain* to first principles, nothing cun be 
straighter or more likely to work to an employer 1 * 
interest tbao far hi* iockey to hack his own mount.”— 
Referee, April 17, 18*7. 

3. Chaste ; of irreproachable morals. (Slang.) 

**Tbo husband of Lady Usk. a virtnons lady, who 
as we are frequently tola, is perfectly straight snd all 
that sort of thing. ,r —SA James's Gazette, Nov. U, i«8A 

4. Direct, plain, open : as, a straight hint. 
(Slang.) 

H Technically: 

1. Bot. (Of a stem, <ftc.) : Not wavy or 
curved, or deviating in any way from s straight 
direction. 


2. Cards: Applied to a series of regularly 
graduated vslue, as ace, king, queen, knave, 
ten, Ac. at poker. (Amer.) 

B. As adverb : 


1. Directly ; in a straight line : as, To walk 
straight. 

2. Immediately, at once, directly, without 
delay nr deviation. 


M To her goes he straight.’ 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, t 


3. Plainly, openly, directly. (Slang.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Straight part ; straight 
direction : as, the straight of a piece of timber. 


2. Card* : A series of regularly graduated 
value, as ace, king, queen, knave, Ac. at 
poker. (Amer.) 

" Wo alwsye decide that s straight bests triplets. 
A straight j mnch more uncommon then triplets, 
snd the general principle of the game is that the rare 
hands beat the more freqnent ones.*— Field, March IS, 



U Straight is applied in Its proper sense to 
corporeal objects : a path is straight because 
tt is kept within a shorter apace than if it were 
curved. Direct la said of that which is made 
by the force of the understanding, or by an 
actual effort, 
what one wishes 
It to be; hence 
we speak of a 
direct route or of 
a direct answer. 

straight- 
arch, i. 

Build. : A kind 
of arch used for 
the heads of door- 
ways and win- 

d O W 8. It Is OTRAIOHT • ARCH. 

formed of vous- 
Bolrs, but has s level intredoa. 


straight billed parrots, s. pi 

Omith. : Psittaci orthognathi, a name given, 
in some classifications, to the snb-family 
Trichogiossinse (q.v.). 


straight-edge, a. A strip of metal or 
wood of proved rectitude, nsed to test the 
flatness or a surface or the straightueas of an 
edge. 

straight-joint , a 

1. A joint which does not curve or depart 
from a straight line. 

2. A name given to the jnnetion line of 
flooring boards when the joints st the butting 
ends of the boards form a continuous line. 


straight-line, s. 

Geom. : A line which lies evenly between 
Its extreme points ; s line In which, if any 
two points be taken, the part intercepted 
between them is the shortest that can be 
drawn. In geometry, a straight line is re- 


garded as of indefinite length, trnleaa It U 
expressly limited. 

Straight-line chuck : A pecnliar chuck fitted 
to a rose-engine when the patterns are re- 
quired to follow s straight instead of a curved 
direction. 

straight of breadth, s. 

Shipbuild. : That part of a vessel where her 
cross-sections are vertical at the sides. 

straight-out, a. 

Polit. : Adhering strictly to party line* and 
theories, with no deviation toward projected 
change* or reforms ; as, a straight-out Democrat, 
a straight-out Bepnblican, &c. 

* straight-pi ght, a. Straightly fixed; 
erect. 

“ The «hrine of Venus or straight-pight Minerva.* 
Shakezp : Cymbeline r, r. A 

straight-ribbed, a. 

Botany : 

1. Having the lateral ribs straight, as In 
Alnus glutinosa. (Mirbcl.) 

2. Having the ribs straight and almost 
parallel, as in grasses, palms, and orchids. 
(De Candolle.) 

straight-sinus, i. 

Anat. : A sinus of the dura mater, running 
backward in the base of the falx cerebri. 

straight-stall, a. 

Mining : An excavation mado into the thick 
coal, having the solid coal left nn three side* 
of it. 

straight-veined, a. 

Bot : The same as Straioht-ribbed, 2. 

• straight (gh silent) (2), a. [Strait, o.) 

• straight (gh silent), v.t. [Straioht (IX a.] 
To make straight ; to straighten. 

straighten (1) (gh silent), v.t & i . [Eng. 
afraid (1), a. ; -en.\ 

A* Trans. : To make straight ; to reduce 
from a crooked, curved, nr bent to a straight 
form. 

”A crooked etick is net straightened unless it b* 
bent u farre no the cleane contrary sidA"— Hooker: 
Ecdet . Polity, blc. !▼., $ A 

B. Intrant. : To become straight ; to as- 
sume a straight form, 

straighten (2) (gh sileutX v.t. (Straiten.! 

straight - en - er (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
straighten (IX v. ; -er. 1 One who or that 
which straightens. 

• straight -forth (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
straight (IX a., and forth.] Directly, straight- 
way. 

straight -lor- ward (gh silentX a. & adv. 
[Eng. straight, and forward.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Proceeding in a straight or direct line ; 
not deviating. 

2. Upright, honest, open, frank : as, a 
straightforward man. 

3. Characterized by uprightness, honesty, 
or frankness : as, a straightforward answer. 

B. As adv. : Directly forward ; straight on. 

straight- for - ward - ly (gh silent), adv. 
[Eng. straightforward; -ly. ] In a straight- 
forward manner. | 

straight- for -ward -n^ss (gh silent), a 
[Eng. straightforward ; -ness.] The quality or 
state of being straightforward ; atraightneaa, 
uprightness, honesty, openness. 

straight -lined (gh silent), a. (Eng. straight 
(1), a., and line.] Having or consisting o( 
straight lines. 

• straight-1^ (I) (gh silent), * streight-ly. 
adv. [Eng. straight (IX a. ; -ly.] In a straight 
line ; straight on or forward. 

"To -walk streightly *ud •urely."— Barrow : Ser- 
mons, voL L, ««r. A 

straight-1^ (2) (gh silent), adv. [Straitlt.) 

straight'- nSss (1) (gh silent), s. [Eng. 
straight (1), a. ; -ness.] The quality or stats 
of being straight. 

straight-nSss (2) (gh silent), t- [Strait- 

ness.] 


f&te, f&t» fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, hers, carnal, her, there; pme, pit^ sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wqdl, work, whd, sou; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


straightway— strait 
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■traight'-way (gh silent), * streight - 

way, adv . [Eog. straight (1), and way.} 
Forthwith, at once ; without loss of time ; 
on the spot. 

“ Streightway on that last long voiage fare.” 

Spenser: F. Q-. I. x. M. 

stralk (1), s. [Stroke.] A stroke, (Scotch.) 


breaking them ; but a door or a lock may be 
strained by putting the hinges or the spring 
out of place. So, likewiee, a person may 
be said to force himself to apeak, wiieD by a 
violent exertion he gives utterance to hie 
words ; bnt he strains his throat or his voice 
when he exercises /ores on the throat or lungs 
so as to extend them. 


ftraik (2), s. [Strafe.] 


strain, *straine, * strayne, * strain, 
* streyn, # streyne, v.t . & i. [O. Fr. 
estraindrs , from Lat. string o = to draw tight ; 
Fr. etreindre. From the same root come con- 
st) on, restrain, restriction, strict, straight, 
Stringent , &c.] 

A* Transit ire; 


I. To stretch ; to draw out with force; to 
extend with great effort : as, To strain a rope. 

* 2. To make tighter ; to bind closer. 

“ Thou, the more he varies forme, beware 
To strain h!» fetten with a stricter care. 

Dryden : Virgil; Georgic It. 494. 

3. To exert to the utmost. 

"He drained his feehle voice to theolc Aaverquer- 
qne for the affectionate and loyal eervlcee of thirty 
year *."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

4. To injure or weaken by etretching or 
over exertion ; to subject to too great exer- 
tion or effort ; to injure by a twist or wrench ; 
to sprain : as, To drain the neck or arm. 

Used also figuratively, in aD analogous 


«ense. 

"The latter 1« naturally in a condition which Justi- 
fies the statement that hia reletiou* with the Admiral 
are {trained. "—St. Jamet's Gazette, Dec. *2, 1888. 


5. To push beyond the proper extent; to 
stretch or carry too far. 

" With that catalogue of decision* before him, he 
pretends that the law was hardly ever strained or 
^carried out with triumphant reckleMnesa.' "—Brit. 
Ip* art Review, lvii, 510. (U78). 

* 6. To urge, to ply, to press. 

*' Note if your lady itrain hi* eotertalnmeat 
With any strong or vehement Importunity.” 

Shakesp. : Othello, ill. K 


* 7. To force, to constrain. 

’‘The quality of mercy is not {trained. 9 

Shaken). ; Merchant of Venice, iv. L 


8. To press, to squeeze. 

" Yf thou deeyrest or wylt vseo grape*, oe *eka thou 
ast a gloutons honde to itrain* and prewe the stalkee 
of thevyne la the Ante umuer ceason.” — Chaucer : 
Boethius. hk. L 

9. To press or squeeze in an embrace. 

** Our king has all the Iodle* la hia anna, 

Aud more and richer, when he strains that l*dy." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., lv. 4. 

* 10. To confine. 


“ Streynyde the feet of hem in a tree.”— WyFHffe: 
Dtdis xvL 24. 

11. To press or cause to pass through some 
porous substance, originally by squeezing ; to 
filter ; to pnrify and separate from extraneous 
matter by filtering : as, To strain milk. 

12. To remove by straining or filtering. 
(Followed by out.) [Gnat, a., 1|.] 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To exert one’s self; to make violent 
efforts ; to struggle. 

"The frantic crowd amnio 
Strained at aubjectloo'a humtlng rein.” 

Scott : Marmion, l. (IntrodJ 

^ Used specif, of evacuating the bowels. 
(See extract under Strain, I. 1.) 

2. To be filtered ; to percolate : sa, Water 
straining through sand becomes pure. 

* 3. To distrain. 


T 1. To strain a point : 

(1) To make a special, and generally incon- 
venient effort to oblige another. 

(2) To exceed oDe'a duty ; to overatep one’a 
commission. 

*2. To strain courtesy : 

(1) To nse ceremony ; to insist that another 
cr others shall take precedence, 

” Finding thetr eaemy to be so curat. 

They au itrain courtesy who shall cope him first" 
Shaketp. ; Venus A Adonit, 8881 

(2) To remain behind. 

" My hosinesa was great ; and In such a case as mine 
a man may Itrain courtesy."— Shaketp. : Romeo S 
Juliet, il. 4. 

T To drain is properly a epeciea at forcing; 
we may force in a variety of ways, that is, by 
the exercise of force upon different bodies, and 
in different directions ; but to strain is to 
exercise force by stretching or prolonging 
bodies; thus to strain a cord is to pull it to 
its full extent ; bnt we may speak of forcing 
tnyhard substance in, or forcing it out, or 
forcing it through, or forcing it from a body : 
a door or a lock may be forced by violently 


strain (1), "straine, * strayne, * strain, 

s. [Strain, r.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A violent effort; an excessive exertion 
or straining of the limbs, muscles, or rniod. 

•‘Troublesome offers and itreini to the seege without 
doing anythlug. Holland: Pliny, bk. xxlL, ch. 
xxL 

2. An injury caused by excessive or inju- 
rious exertion, drawing, or stretching ; aD 
injurious straining of the muscles or tendons. 

* 3. loternal action ; motion of the mind ; 
impulse, feeling. 

“ Swell my thoughts to any sfrafn of pride.* 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry IV., lr. %, 

4. Manner of speech or action ; line, course, 
bearing. 

“Such take too high a itrain at the first, and are 
msguaulmous more than tract of yean can uphold : aa 
waa Sclplo Africauus, of whom Livy salth, ‘Ultima 
priml* cedebaut.”— ffacon. 

5. A song, a poem, a lay. 

" Faw will hear, and fewer heed the sfrofn." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 725. 

6. The enhject or theme of a poem, dis- 
course, conversation, &c. ; manner of speak- 
iDg or writing) style. 

** In this itrain the venerable sage 
. Poured forth his aspirations." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lv. 

EL Technically : 

1. Mech. : The force which acts on any ma- 
terial, and which tends to disarrange its com- 
ponent parts or destroy their cohesion ; also, 
any definite ".Iteration in the form or dimen- 
sions of a given portion of matter. In solid 
bodies strain is always accompanied with in- 
ternal stress, and this property of exerting 
stress when strained is called elasticity. 

2. Music: 

(1) Generally, a tuDe ; a melody or part of 
a melody. 

(2) More strictly, a musical subject forming 
part of, and having relations to, a general 
whole. 

strain (2), * strain©, * streen, * stren, 
* strene, * etreon, *. [A.8. strjfnd, from 

steonan , strynan = to beget.] 

1. Race, stock, generation, descent, lineage ; 
quality or line as regards breeding. 

" If thou wert the oohlest of thy itrain." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cceiar, V. L 

* 2. Hereditary or national disposition ; 
turn, tendency. 

“ Yoa have shown to-day your valiant itrain." 

Shaketp . : Lear, r. 1 

* 3. Rank, character, kiDd, sort 

•' Bat thoa who. lately of the common itrain, 
Wert oue of oa.” Dryden. { Todd .J 

* stratn a-ble, * streln -a-ble, * streyn- 
a ble, a. [EDg. strain, v. ; -able.] 

1. Capable of beiDg strained or pushed be- 
yond the proper extent. 

"A thing captious and strainable.”— Bacon: Of 
Church Controversies. 

2. Vi ole at strong. 

•* A Portiogale ship was driven and drowaed by 
force of a streinable tempest oeere auto the shore of 
the Scotjsh Isle*."— Holinshed: Hitt. Scotland; J osina. 

* strain' -a -bl& * streln -a -bile, adv. 
[Eng. straindb(le) ; - ly .] Violently, fiercely. 

“The wind . . . drove the flame so ttreinobli* 
amongeat the teat# and cabins of the Saxon*.' — 
Holinthed : Hilt. Scotland; Doug all. 

straln'-er, *. [Eng. strain ; -er.) 

1, One who strains. 

2. That through which any liquid passes 
for filtration and purification ; an apparatus 
for filtering. 

“ The same piteh-roalo. If it be boiled more lightly 
with water, A be let to run through a itroiner, com- 
meth to a reddish colour, aud U glewie.”— P. Holland : 
Pliny, hk. xvl„ ch. xL 

gtrain'-Ing, strayn-lng, pr. par., a., A «. 

[Strain, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A 8 substantive: 

1. Ord. Lana. : The act of one who strains ; 
a etretching, forcing, or filtering, as through a 
strainer. 


2. Saddlery : A piece of canvas or leather, 
which, being drawn tightly over the tree, 
forma the foundation for the eeat of a saddle. 
It receives its Dame from the fact that the 
atretch is taken out of it by repeated wettinga 
aDd strainings. 

e training-beam, straining-piece, i. 

Carp. : The piece situated between the 
upper end of the qneens of a frame to resist 
tiie thrust of the rafters. 

8 training-fork, *. 

Saddlery : A tool used in straiaing the web* 
bing over saddie-trees. 

straining-leather, s. 

Saddlery: A kind of web forming the seat 
of a hussar-saddle. 

etralnlng-piece, s. [Straintno-beam.) 

straining post, s. A post firmly fixed 
in the ground, from which wire fences ara 
straiDed or stretched tight 

straining-reel, s. 

Saddlery : A tool for taking the stretch out 
of webbing before putting it on the tree, as • 
fouodation for the saddle-seat. 

straining-sill, s. 

Carp. : A piece of timber on the tie-beam, 
between the feet of the queen-posts, to hold 
them agaiQst the thrust of the struta. 


*8traint, s. [Strain (1), #.] A strain, aa 
effort, a pressure. 

“That with the tfralut hi* wwand algh he hr»»t.* 
Spemer ; F. V. ii. 14. 

* strait (1), a. [Straight, a.] 


strait (2). * straight (gh silent), * strayt, 

* etrayte, * strelgbt, # etreit, * streite, 

* Streyt, a., adv., & s. [O. Fr. estreit , estroiot 
(Fr. ttroit), from Lat. strictus= strait, strict 
(q.v.) ; Sp. estrecho ; Ital. strstto. Strait and 
strict are doublets.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Narrow, close, not wide. 

“ Enter ye in at the itrait gate."— J (atthm viL IS. 

2. Confined, smalL 

"The place where we dwell Is too itrak for us."— 
9 King s vL 1. 

* 3. Tight, close, not loose. 

“ In your ttrait strosser*."— Shaketp, : Henry V., ilk I. 
*4. Close, niggardly, stiDgy, mean, avaricious. 
“ You are to Mrait end so IngTatefuL" 

Shaketp. : Sing John, r. t. 

* 5. Strict, rigorous. 

*• each ft strait edict " Shaketp. : 8 Henry VI., lit t. 

*6. Close, familiar, near, intimate. 

M He forgetting all former lajorie*, had received 
that naughty Flexirtus Into a straight degree at 
favour.”— Sidney. 

7. Difficult, distressful. 

“But to make your strait clrcum stance* y*t 
it ra iter. "—Seeker : Sermons, voL IL, *er. 1U 

* B, As adverb : 


1. Tightly. 

" Hire hose a weron of fine acarlet red*. 

Ful itreite yteytd, aud shoou ful moist aad n*we.* 
Chaucer : C. T., Prol. 45A 

2. Strictly, severely, harahly. 

“Proceed do itraiter 'galust our ancle Oloace*ter.*'i 
Shaketp. : t Henry VI., lii. C. 

C. As substantive: 


* 1. A narrow pasa or passage. 

** He broDght him. through a darksom narrow itray% 
To a hroad gate all built of beateu gold." 

Spenser : F. <i., II. vlL 40. 

* 2. A strip of laod between two seas ; an 
isthmus. 

3. A narrow passage of water between two 
seas or oceans. (Often used in the plural : as, 
the Straits of Dover.) 

“Through Helle* stormy strait* . and oyster-hreedln* 
sea/ Dryden ; Virgil ; Qeorgic L 2$»7. 

4. Distress, difficulty. 

“The »/rIke» continue, and the people aro In great 
Straits' r-lVeckly Echo, 8ept. &, 1885. 

* Btiait- braced, a. Braced or iaced 
tightly. 

“The dreadful bellowing of whoee itralt-braced drums, 
To the French sounded like the dreadful doom." 

Drayton : Battle of A giucourt. 

* strait-handed, a. Close-fisted, parsi- 
monions, niggardly. 

“If yon are strait-handed."— Gentleman Instructs A 
p. 528. 

* strait-handedness, a. Niggardliness 

parsimony, cloaeneaa. 

"The Romish doctrine make* their strait-handed- 
nett so much more injurious.”— ffp. DaU: Cases of 
Conscience, dec. lv.. case *. 


boil, b6^; ptfilt, cat, ^eil, chorus, 9M11, benqh; go, gem; thin, $hi s; sin, aj; expeot, Xenophon, e^lst. ph - 1 

-dan, -tian = shqn, -tion, -sioa = shun; -f ion = sbhn. -cioos, -tious, -eious — ohus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl* 4fl» 
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strait -Jacket, *. A strait -waistcoat 
(q.v.). 

strait-laced, a. 

I. Literally : 

1. Having the stays or bodice tightly laced ; 
laced or braced tightly, 

2. Stiff, constrained. 

II. Fig. : Rigid in opinion ; over-strict In 
morals or manners. 

I know not what philosopher hee wm, that would 
b«ve women come but thrice s breed eli their time, to 
he baptised, mjiried, end buried, but he wm too strait- 
laced."— Bu rton : a not. Melancholy, p. 629. 

strait-waistooat, s. A garment made 
of some strong material with long aleevea, 
which are tied behind the body, so that the 
arms cannot be drawn out ; used to restrain a 
lunatic or a person labouring under violent 
delirium. Called also a Strait-jacket. 

• Strait, * straight (gh silent), v.t. [Strait 
(2), 

1. Lit. : To narrow ; to make narrower or 
closer ; to contract. 

“[Croesus] set hla ranks wide, easting hit souldicra 
into a square bettell: yet afterward ba changed hi* 
miud Again, and ttraited the battoll of his footmeo. 
fashioning it like a brick, more long then broad, 
making a front and allowing their face* every way."— 
Aorth : Plutarch, p. 479. 

2. Fig . : To embarrass. 

“ You were ttraited 

For a reply.** Shaketp. : Winter'* Tote , tv. a 

strait-? n, * straight-cn, * streight'-en 

( gh silent), v.f. 6c L [Eng. strait (2), a. ; -eat. j 
A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To make narrow or strait ; to narrow, to 
confine, to contract. 

“The breadth of the waters la tt rattened"— Job 
xxavii. io. 

2. To make tense or tight ; to draw tight. 

“8tretch them at their leogth. 

And pull the ttreightenedcQid* with all your strength." 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

8. To diminish, to reduce, to lessen. 

M [She] does a mischief while abe lends a grace, 
Straitening its growth hy snob a strict embraoe." 

C me per ; Retirement , 1S4. 

IL Fig . : To place in a state of distress or 
difficulty ; to embarrass, to press ; to pnt In 
pecuniary difficulties. 

“That we may not pretend to went objects of com- 
passion and charity, or to grow straitened and narrow 
iu oar affections; all mankind have an interest and 
Concern la them. "— W aterla nd : Work*, viii. 574. 

* B. Intrans. : * To become narrow or nar- 
rower ; to contract. 

M Nor straitening vale, nor wood, nor stream divides 
Their perfect ranks." MUUm: P. L.. vL 7a 

• Strait-for ward, a. [Straightforward.] 

etrait’-ly, * streight-ly, adv. [Eng. strait 
(2), a. ; -ly.) 

1. In a strait manner ; narrowly, closely. 

2. Strictly, rigorously. 

" He straitly charged him. and forthwith cent him 
away ." — Mark L 43. 

* 3. Closely, intimately. 

vtrait'-ness, s . [Eng. strait (2), a. ; -ness.] 

I. Narrowness. 

*' The town waa hard to besiege, and aueaay to eome 
unto, by reason ol the ttraitmu of all the pieces."— 
t Maccabees xii. 21. 

* 2. Strictness, rigour. 

“ If his own life aoswer the ttrattneu of his pro- 
ceeding, it ehail become him well."— Shakesp.: Mea- 
sure for Measure, iii. 2. 

* 3. Distress, difficulty. 

“Slue* the late cold weather, there is complicated 

with it a more astbmatical limit nett of respiration 
than heretofore."— W Utoniana Religuiat, p. 447. 

* 4. Want, scarcity. 

“In the siege and in the straitnes* wherewith tbioe 
enemies shall distress thee. "—Deuteronomy rivili. 63. 

9 Btrake, pret. ofv. [Strike, t?.] 

ftrako ()), s. [Streak, *.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

•1.A streak, a band. 

“Jecoh took him rods of green poplar, and of the 
hazel and ehe^t nut-tree, and pilled white tlraket in 
them ."— Qenetit m. 87. 

* 2. A narrow board. 

3. A band on tbe felly of a wheel, in sec- 
tions, and not continuous like a tire. 

II. Technically: 

1. Mining: An inclined trough for ae] 
rating ground ore according to gravity, by 
means of a flow of water ; a launder. 


2. Shipbuild.: A continuous line of plank- 
ing or plate* on a vessel’s aide ; reaching from 
atein to stern. 

* Btrake (2), a [Strike, *.] A bushel. 

* stroke, v.i . [A.S. strdc, pa. t. of strlcan = 
to go, to strike.] [Stbaoole.] To go, to 
pass, to roam. 

“They ooer lood ttraketh.’ Piers Plowman's Crede, 82. 

str&k-O-nitz'-ite, s. [After Strakonitz, 
Bohemia, where it occurs ; auff. -ite (Min.).'] 
Min. : A steatitic mineral substance occur- 
ring In greenish-yellow crystals, pseudoiuor- 
phoua after augite (q.v.). 

* strale, ». [Ger. strahl — a ray.] The pupil 
of the eye. (JFitfiaZ.) 

Btr&m, v.i. & t. [Cf. Low Ger. strammen ; 
Dan. stramme — to strain, to stretch ; straw, 
= atretched.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To spring or recoil violently. ( Prov .) 

2. To spread out the limba; to walk un- 
gracefully ; to straddle. (Amer.) 

B. Trans.: To dash dowu violently; to 
beat. (Prov.) 

stra-m&sh', s. [Fr. extrama$on = a blow, a 
cuff, from Ttal. stramazzare = to knock down, 
from mazza = a club, a macs (q.v.).] A tumult, 
a fray, a fight, a struggle. (Prov. & Scotch.) 

“ Whet e fesrf al tlramnth they're ell in." 
Barham: Ingoldtby Legends ; Bouse- Worming. 

8tra-m&sh\ v.t. [Stramash, s.) To strike, 
beat, or bang; to break, to destroy. 

* str&m' - a - zoun, s. [Fr. estramagon.] 
[StRAMASH', a] A descending blow or cut 
with a sword, as distinguished from a 
atoccada or thrust 

“ I . . . made a kind of stranuuovn, Tan him up to 
the hilt* through the doublet "— Ben Jonton : Beery 
Man out qf bis Humour, It. S. 

stra-min'-^-ous, a. [Lat stramlncus, from 
st rumen, genit. straminis = straw.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Strawy ; consisting of straw. 

“ The stramineous bodies will *t first a little need*." 
— Robinson : Eudoxat, p. 123. 

* 2. Fig. : Chaffy ; like straw ; light. 

“ In all other discourse, dry, barren, stramineous , 
dull, and hearie."— Burton : Anat. Melancholy, p. 149. 

IL Pot. : Straw-coloured (q.v.). 

str&m'-mel, «. [Stramineous.] Straw. 

(Scotch.) 

“ 81eep on the strammet in hia ham."— AcoH ; Guy 
Monnering, eh. rxvUI. 

stra-mo'-nl-um, str^m -6-n^, s. [Mod. 
Lat. abbrev. of Gr. <rrpv\vo^ ( struchnos ) — 
nightshade, and p.av two? (manikos) — mad.] 
Bot., Ac. : The thorn-apple, Datura Stra- 
monium, a herbaceous plant about three feet 
high, with a greeo stem ; ovate, angulate, sin- 
uate, glabrous leaves ; generally white flowers ; 
capsular and ovate, erect fruit, clothed ex- 
ternally with numerous nearly-equal spines, 
and internally four-celled at the base and 
two-celled at the apex. A oative of the East 
Indies, but introduced Into the United States, 
Ac. A variety occasionally occurs with purple 
stems and flowers. The Stramonium is a 
dangerous narcotic. [Datura, Daturin.] 

8tramonlnm-cigar, s. A cigar made 
from the leaves of Dotura Stramonium , or D. 
tatula. Such cigars are highly recommended 
for asthma. 

strind (1), strond, s. [A.S. strand ; cogn. 
with Dut. strand ; Icel. strond; Dan., Sw., & 
Ger. strand.] 

1. The shore or beach of the sea or ocean, 
or or a large lake, rarely of a navigable river. 

“ Oa thedreMTrt rand of the eetuary of the Laggun.' 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. tvL 

2. A shore, a country, a land. 

M A* home hie footetepe be hath turned. 

From weadering on n foreign strand. 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vi. L 

8. A small brook or rivulet; a passage for 
water ; a gutter. (Scotch.) 

strand mole-rat, s. 

Zool. : Balhyergus maritimus, from the Cape 
of Good Hope. It ia about ten inches long, 
tsil two inches ; fur grayish white, yellowish 
on under-snrface. J t frequents sandy localitiea 
near the sea-shore. 


strand-wolf, s . 

Zool. : Hyrena striata, the Striped or Crested 
Hyaena. [Hv^ena.] 

8tr&nd (2), s. [Dut. streen ; Ger. strahne ~ a 
skein, a hank.] One of tlie twists or parts of 
which a rope is composed ; an assemblage ol 
several twisted yaros wound together. Ilemp 
is twisted into a yam ; and several of tha 
latter are twisted together, or, as it is called 
laid up, into & rope. 

str&nd (1), v.t. & i. [Strand (1), a] 

A* Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To drive, run, or force aground on 
the sea-ahore. 

“ A whale, with a tongue seventeen feet long «nd 
■eveu feet broad, had been stranded near Aberdeen. 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. aviiL 

2. Fig. : To bring to a standstill ; to wreck, 
to embarrass. 

“Then cun* thallow water where both canoe* and 
hopea were weli-nigb stranded.*— Scribner's Magauin* , 
August, 1887, p. 800. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Lit. : To drift or be driven or forced 
aground on the sea-shore ; to run aground. 

“ Stranding on an isle at morn." 

Tennyson : Enoch Arden. 653. 

To constitute stranding in law it ia neces- 
sary that the ship which runs aground shall 
remain stationary for some time. 

*2. Fig.: To have progress interrupted; 
to come to a standstill. 

str&nd (2), v.t. [Strand (2), *.] To break 
one of the strands of, as nf a rope. 

strilng, a. [Strong.] (Scotch.) 

strange, •straunge, a. & adv. [0. Fr. 
estrange (Fr. itrange), from Lat. extraneus- s 
foreign, from extra — without, outside ; Sjv 
extrano ; ltal. estranio, estraneo.] [Extra.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Foreign ; belonging to another country. 

“ Oue of the strange queen's lords." 

Shaketp. : Loss's Labour's Lott. iv. R 

2. Foreign. 

" Where watt thou born, Soeicratea, and where. 

In what strange country can tby pareuU live?" 

Covsper : On Female Jnconstancy. 

3. Not one’s own ; not pertaining to one't 
self or one‘a belongings ; belonging to another 
or othera. 

“ Borne such strange hall leaped your father's cow." 

Hhakesp. : Much Ado about Jfothing , V. 4. 

4. New ; unused before ; not before seen, 
beard, or known ; unknown. 

“ The signet i* oot strange to yon." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 1 

5. Wonderful; causing wonder or surprise," 
exciting curiosity; extraordinary, remarkable, 

' uuusual, singular. 

“ Ti* strange hut true : tor truth is alway* strange - 
Stronger than fletioo." 

Byron : Don Juan, xiv. 10L 

6. Odd. unusual, singular; not according 
to the ordinary way. 

" Full of strangs oaths, and bearded like the pard." 

Hhaketp. : As You Like Jl, U. 7. 

7. Distrustful, reserved, estranged. 

4 “Why do you icok so strange upon your wife I" 

Shakesp. : All's Well that Ends WM, V. & 

8. Unacquainted; not knowing. 

“ Joseph . . . made himself strange unto them."— 
Genesis xllL 7. 

* 9. Backward, slow. 

B. As adv. : Strangely. 

“ She will speak most bitterly and strange" 

Shaketp. : Measure for Mrature, V. 

U Strangs is often used as an interjection#, 
elliptically, for It is strange. 

“ Strange, all this difference should be 
Twlittwcedie dum and tweedlo^ee. 

Byrom: M it cel! artist 

* ^ To make it strange : To act as if some- 
thing extraordinary had happened ; to appeal 
to he shocked. 


“8he makes it strange, bat she would be bestpteasd 
so eager d with another letter." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen «f Verona, L 1 


* strange- achieved, a- Acquired not 
for one‘a self, but for the benefit of othera. 

“ Canker'd heaps of ttrange-achfesed gold." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry l V.. iv. i. 

* strange-disposed, a. Of a remark- 
able disposition or nature. 

“ Indeed, it is * strange-disposed time." 

Shakesp. .* Julius CceSar, L L 

strange sail, s. 

Naut. : A vessel heaving in sight, of which 
th8 particulars ara unknown. (Smyth.) 


ite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
er, wore, wqlf, work, who, eon ; mute, oub, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, «,ce = e;ey = a;qn= Uw. 


strange— strap 
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* strange, v . i . & i . [Stbanoe, a .) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To alienate, to estrange. 

2. To change. (Gower: C. A. t i t) 

B. Intransitive ; 

1. To wonder ; to be astonished. 

M Impieties, which w® Deed not stnusgs at " — Olatu 
trill: Scepsis Scientific a. xlx. 

2. To be alienated or estranged. 

3. Tobe or become atrange. (Gower: C. A., IL) 


strange’-ful, * stran&e'-full, a. (Eng. 

strange ; -full.) Strange, wonderful. (Syl- 
vester.) 


strange' -ljf, * straunge-lio, adv, [Eng. 

strange, a. ; -ly .] 

* 1. As belonging to some one else; in a 
foreigu place ; at or to a distance. 

“A® by *tmage fortune 
It »m« to u*. I do iu jmtlce churee thee 
That thou oomtnend It strangely to some place. 
When chance may liurae or eud it." 

Shakesp . ; Winter's Tale, 11 & 

2. In a distant or reserved manner, as one 
who does not know another. 


“Thor paee hy strangely* 

Shakesp. : Troilus <t Orestlda, tit 8. 


ths attention of the Speaker to the fact that 
strangers were preaent, be had no alternative 
but to order them to withdraw, and then the 
reporter's gallery was also cleared ; tlila rule la 
now modified. 

4. Congress (PL): All persons other than 
members or peraona officially connected with 
the House or Senate are considered strangers, 
and subject to an order to withdraw when pri- 
vate bosioe8s is to be transacted, as when the 
Senate goes into executive session. In case of 
uodue applause or confusion the sergeant-at- 
arms may be directed to clear the galleries. 

B. As adj. : Strange. 

“ The stranger guest 
Followed and entered with the reel* 

Lonafelioto : Musician's Tale, vL 

* Btran&'-er, vM I Stranger, *.] To estrange, 
to alienate. 

** Dower’d with our curse, and strangl'd with our 
oath." Shakesp. : Lear, 1 L 

BtrSn’-gle, vA. & f. [0. Fr. estrangler (Fr. 
itrangler), from Lat. strang alo, from Gr. 
CTpayyahata (stranggalao), from crrpayydA^ 
(stranggale) = a halter; arpayyo? (stranggos) 
= twisted ; Spt & Port, estrangular.] 

A. Transitive: 


3. In a strange, odd, remarkable, or singular 
manner; in a manner to excite surprise or 
wonder; wonderfully, unusually, remarkably. 

“Men who had never before had a ncrupte had oa n 
unddrn )>ecome strangely tcrupulou*.' — Macaulay : 
Hut. Eng., ch. vl 

Btrange'-ness, * strango-nesse, «. [Eng. 
strange^ a. ; •««**.] 

1. The quality or state of being atrange or 
foreign *, foreignness ; the state or condition 
of belonging to another country. 

** If I Will obey the gospel, no dUtance of place, no 
strangeness of oouotry, can make any man a etranger 
to me.” — Spra t. 

2. The quality or state of being atrange, 
odd, remarkable, or singular; wond erf illness, 
•urpriaingness ; the power or quality of ex- 
citiug surprise or wonder by novelty. 

" Tbl® lo above all strangeness.* 

Shakesp. : Lear . If. & 

3. Distance In behaviour ; reserve, coldness, 
forbidding manner. 

“ Engird thy strangeness, and toll mo what I «hall 
veot to my lady."— Shakes?. : Twelfth Sight, iv. 1. 

4. Alienation of mind ; estrangement : mu- 
tual dislike. 


“To ereate a dUtanco and mutual strangeness bo- 
tween thorn."— Scott: Christian Li/s. blc It, oh. vit 

* 5. Remoteness from common manners or 
notions; nncouthneas. 


‘‘fMenl worthier than htmwlf 
Here toad the »avage strangeness be put* on.* 

Shakes p. : Troilus A Crestida, it «, 


•trailer, * straung- or, *. & a. [O. Fr. 
utrangier.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A foreigner ; one who belongs to a foreign 
country. (Shakes?. : Henry VIII., IL 2.) 

2. One of another place in the earns country ; 
one whose borne is at a distance from where 
he is. 

“ To «eo tho famished Strangs r fed." 

Crabbet Woman. 

3. One unknown or not familiar: as, He is 
a stranger to me. 

4. A gneat, a visitor ; one not belonging to 
the house. 


1. Lit. : To destroy the life of by compress- 
ing the windpipe ; to choke. 

“ You thro® shall be strangtsd oa the gallows" 

' „ . Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI . , it a 

IL Figuratively : 

L To suffocate by drowning. 

2. To suppress ; to kesp back from birth or 
appearance ; to stifle. 

“ Strangle each thoughts.* 

Shakesp . : Winter's Tale, It. 4. 

• B. Intrans. : To be choked or suffocated. 


“I pray® God If It wer so I strangle of this bred a.’ 
Hebert de Brunne , pw (i. 

* Btr&A'-gle, * str&n'-gel, s. [Strangle, t>.) 
Strangulation. 


“ Kla Is the prison In the derk® eote, 

Min is the strangel Mod haugiug by the throte.** 
Chaucer: C. T., 2,490. 

strangle -tare, a 


Botany : 

1. Vida lathyroides and V. Kir tula, tares 
which straogle other plants. 

.2. Cuscuta europasa, and the Orobanchea, 
because they strangle tares. (Prior.) 


strangle- weed, s. 

BoL : fl) The genus Cuscuta ; (2) The genus 
Orobanche. 

* str&n'-gle a-ble, a. [Eng. strangle; -able.] 
Capable of being strangled. 


Btr&n'-gler, t. [Eng, strang 1(e), v. ; ~er.] 

1. One who or that which straoglea or de- 
stroys. 

“The 

get her. will be the 
Shakesp. : Antony 

2. [Thuo). 

str&n'-gleg, s. pi. [Steanole, v.] 

Farriery : A disease attacking horses, gener- 
ally between the agea of three and five years. 
It coaaiatsof an abscess, which occurs between 
the branches of the lower Jaw. It la con- 
sidered contagious. Also applied to a aimilar 
infectious disease Iq awine. 

" Slderitl* b®th • peculiar vertae for to cure nwlne of 
their eqalnale* or strangles.*—/*. Holland: Pliny, hk. 
xxvt, ch. xv. 


teem* to tie their friendship to- 
very strangler of their amity."— 
<t Cleopatra, it €. 



5. A non-member, a visitor. 


In college halls at Oxford, gnests are 
often entertained at a special table known as 
the Strangers' Table, and in the principal 
clubs there la a Strangers’ Room. 

* 6. One not admitted to any communica- 
tion or fellowship ; one having no community. 
‘ 7. One not knowing; one ignorant or nn- 

i acquainted. 


t IL Technically : 

1 1. Entom.: A rare British night-moth, 

Hadena peregrina. 

2. Law: One not privy or party to an act. 

3. Parliament (PL) : All peraona other than 
members or officials present when the House 
le sitting. When the Honse la cleared for a 
division the reporters are not required to 
withdraw. Formerly, if any member called 


rood, 

loogo, 


Pilgrim's Progress, pt it 


8tr&n’-gu-late, a. [Lat. strangulatus, pa, 
par. of sirangulo = to strangle (q.v.).J 
Bot. : The same as Stranoolateo (q.v.). 


* str&n'-gu-late, v.t. [Strangulate, a.] To 
strangle. 


- Suck their food, like th® ivy. from what they 
strangulate and kilL Southey: Doctor, intcrchapter 
vit 


BtrAu'-gu-lat-od, a. [Strangulate.] 

1. Bot. : Irregularly contracted and ex- 
panded. 

2. Surg. : Having the circulation stopped 
In any part by compression : as, a strangulated 
hernia ; that is, one so compressed as to ob- 
struct the circulation in the part asd to cause 
dangerous symptoms. 


str&n-gu-la'-tlon, 8. [Fr., from Lat. straw 
gulationem, accus. of strangulatlo, from straw 
guloius, pa. par. of st rangulo as to strangle 
(q.v.) ; Sp. estrangulacion ; ltal. strangulazione.] 
L Ord. Lang. : The act of strangling ; the 
state of being strangled ; a suddeu and forcible 


compression of the windpipe, so as to preveot 
the passage of air, and thereby suspend 
respiration and life. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The state of being Irrsgularly con- 
tracted and expanded. 

2. Pathol. : The state of a part too closely 
constricted, as the throat In hyeterica, or tbs 
Intestines in hernia. 


* Str&n-gur'-I-an, s. [Strangury.] Stran- 
gury. 

“The goot. colic. »ton®, or strangurian.* — Ward. 
Sermons, p. «a 


stran-sur-l-ous, a. [Lat. slrangurlosus, 
from stranguria = strangury (q.v.).] Suffer- 
ing fromatrangury ; of the nature of strangury ; 
denoting the pain of strangury. 

“I was oftea fretted with sfrangurious iymptom*.* 
—Cheyne : English Malady, p. S2L 


str&n'-gu-rjf, a [Lat. stranguria, from Or. 
crrpayyoupia (afran^owria) = retention of the 
nnne, when it falls by dropa, from or pdy£ 
(strangx), genit, <rrpayyo? (stranggos) — a drop, 
and ovpov (ouron) = urine ; Sp. estranguria ; 
ItaL stranguria.] 


1. Bot. : A swelling or other disease pro- 
duced in a plant by the pressure of too tight 
a ligature. 

2. Pathol. : A disease in which there ie pain 
in passing the urine, which is excretea in 
drops. 


I hope they got better of their oolde, toothache®, 
fever®, stranguries. ®clatlca*. ewellingt, oud aoro eye®. 1 ' 
Stems : Tristram Shandy, rot viil., ch. ill, 


str&p, strSp, * Btrope, s. [A. 8. stropp , 
from Lat. struppus = a etrap ; Dut. strop = a 
halter ; Fr. Urope ; Dan. stroppe ; Sw. stropp ; 
Ger. strippe, struppe , struppe strupp, stropp ; 
allied to Gr. (rrp6<po<; (strop,. os) = a twisted 
band or cord, <rrpe<f>to (strepho) = to twist.] 
[Strop, Strophe.] 

L Ordinary Language : ■ 

1. A narrow band or atrip of cloth, leather, 
or other material used to form a fastening; 
they are generally provided with a buckle, 
and arc made in various forms : aa, the strap 
of a shoe or boot, i.e. a abort strap connect- 
ing the two aides of each leg of a pair of trow- 
sera, by passing under the ehoe or boot, the 
object being to keep the trowaera well over 
the ankles. 

** Those clothe® or® good eooagh to driok In, aud so 
he thwe boot* too ; an’ they be aot, let them haug 
themsolve® In their owo straps,"— Shakesp. t Ttsel/th 
Eight, t 8. 

2. A piece of leather prepared with fine 
emery or polishing-powder, to sharpen a razor 
or kaifa ; a atrop. 

II. Technically: 

l. Botany: 

(1) The flat part of the corolla in a ligulate 
floret, specially in the floreta of ths ray la a 
composite plant. 

(2) The leaf without the eheath In eome 


2. Carp. : An iron plate placed acroaa the 
Junction of two or more timbera, either 
branched out or straight, aa may be found 
requisite, and each branch bolted or keyed 
with one or more bolts or keys, through each 
of the timbers, for the purpose of securing 
them together. 

3. Harness: A leathern thong, provided 
with a buckle, by which separate parts of a 
aet of harness are connected together. 

4. Mach . : A band over the end of a rod to 
hold a connecting pin or wrist. 

5. Mil. : A atrip of worsted, silk, silver, or 
gold, worn on the shoulder that baa no epau- 
let. [Shoulder-strap.] 

6. Nautical: 

(1) One of the rudder bands, which also 
bolds a pintle, which hooks into au eye on 
a brace bolted to the atern-poat. 

(2) A band of rope or metal around the ehell 
of a tackle-block, by which Its hook, eye, or 
tail ia attached thereto. 

7. Vehicles: 

(1) A plate on the upper slda of the tongue, 
and resting upon the double tree, to assist in 
holding the waggon-hammer. 

(2) A clip, euch as that which holds the 
spring to the apring-bar or to the axle. 

(3) The atirrup-ahaped piece of a clevis. 

H Black-strap: [Black-strap]. 


boll, b^; poilt, J6^1; oat, 9011, chorna, ghin, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; Bin, ag; expect, Xenophon, egrist. -IA*. 
“Clan, -tlan = sh»n. -tlon, -Blon = ahiin ; -fion, -glon = zhum -cions, -tious, -sious = shits, -bio, -die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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strap-block, a 

Kant. : A block with a atrap aroand it, and 
an eye worked at the lower end for attach- 
ment to a hook upon deck for a purchase. 

strap hoad, i. 

Mach. : A journal-box secured by a strap to 
a connecting rod. 

strap-hinge, a A hinge with long flaps, 
by which it ia secured to the door and post. 

Strap-joint, a. 

Math.: A connactlon by atrap, key, and 
gib, as on the end of a pitman. 

strap-oil, a A thrashing. (C£ Stirrup- 
Oiu) 

strap-shaped, a. [Liquidate.] 
strap-work, a 

Arch. : A style of architectural ornamenta- 
tion, representing a band or bauds crossed, 
folded, and 
interlacing. 

Thera exist 
specimens 
or it, which 
must have 
been exe- 
cuted aa 
long ago aa 
the eleventh 
century, but 
it waa far more general in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. 

Str&p, v.L [Strap, a] 

L To fasten or bind with s strap. 

• With •patter'd boot*, strapp'd waist, *nd frozen 
lock*.- Cowper: Task, ir. A 

Z To beat or chastiae with a strap, 
a To sharpen with or on a strap or atrop. 

4. To hang. (Scotch.) 

# Strhp-pa'-do, i. [IUL stTappala = % poll- 
ing, wringing, from strappare = to puli, to 
wring; O. Fr. strapade; Sp. estrapada.) A 
kind of military punishment, formerly prac- 
tised in drawing ap an offender to the top of 
a beam, and ietting him fall ; in consequence 
of which dislocation of a limb usually hap- 
pened, 

" Were I *t the strappado, or ell the racks In the 
world, I would uot tell you on compulsion.*— Shaietp. t 
I Henry IT., U, A 

•■tr&p-pa'-dd, v.l [Strappado,*.] To tor- 
ture or pnnieh with the atrappado. 

** Strappado d with mi oath * er officio ’ by your bow- 
men of the arche *.’— Milton : Animad. Ashtons. De- 
fence. 

str&p -per, a [Eng. strap ; -er.] 

1. One who usea a strap. 

2. Something balky or large ; a tall, strap- 
ping person. 


str&t'-a-gem, * strat-a-gcme, a [Fr. 
stratagem, from Lat. strategema ; Gr. <tt panj- 
yrjpa (strategema) — the device or act of s 
general, <rrparTjyd* (strategos) — a general : 
cn-paro? (strut os) = an army, and ayw (a#6) = 
to lead; Sp. estratagema ; Ital. stralagemma .] 
1. An artifice in war ; a trick by which the 
enemy is deceived. 

** Their wonted wile* and stratagems provide. 

To aid their great acknowledge d victor'* aide.* 

Kotos: Lucan; Phart iiia, Iv. 

Z Any artifice or trick by which ao advan- 
tage is gained. 

" An innocent stratagem to draw their *ttentton to 
hi* book."— Anoj .* h inter Evening:, even. 10. 

• 3. A cabal ; a combination for the com- 
mission of aoraa unlawful act. 

* The mao that hath no mu*ic in himself. 

Is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils.* 

ShaJtesp. : Merchant of Venice, v. 

• BtT&t-a^gcm'-Io, • Btr&t-a gem'-Ic al, 

a. [Eng. stratagem ; -ic, -ical.] Of the uatura 
of, or containing a stratagem. 

* His wife, to gain entirely his affections, soot him 
thl* stratagemical epistleu’— Sisift : Tripos, assigned 
to hint 6jf Dr* Barret* 

• Btr&t-a-rith'-mSt-rfr *. [Gr, <rrpar<fc 
(stratos) — an army ; dpidpos (arithmos) = num- 
ber, and fierpov (met ran) = measure.) 

Mil, : The art of drawing up an army or 
body of men in a geometrical figura, or of 
estimating or expressing the number of mao 
to such a figure. 

• Btr&t-S-get -fc, • ■tr&t-g-ggt'-Io-al, a. 

[Eng. $trateg(y); -etic, -eticaL ] Strategic. 

• 8tr&t~3-g£t'-lo-al-iy, adv. [Eng. strate- 
getical , -ly.) Strategically. 

stra-tS&'-Ic, Btra-t S&'-Ic-al, a. [Gr. trrpa- 
TryiK&s (strategikos), from tnparyjyia (straUgia) 
= strategy (q.v.); Fr. straUgique; Ital. stra- 
tegico.] Pertaining to strategy; effected by 
•trategy ; of the nature of strategy. 

strategic-line, a 

Mil : An imaginaiy line Joining strategic 
points. 

■trategic-point, a 

Mil : A point or object in the theatre of 
military operations which affords to its pos- 
sessor ao advantage over his opponent. 

** ▲ strategic-point on tho ndlwsy west o t PhlHppo- 
polls.**— SA James's Gazette. 8«pL 10, I8SA 

BtratS&'-ics, • str&t-5-g£t'-ics, a [STRA- 
TEGIC.] 

Mil : The same as Strategy (q.v.)* 

ttr&t'-S-fcist, s. [Eng . strategic) ; -1st.) One 
skilled in strategy. 

stra-te’-giis, *. [Gr. trrpn-niyfc (straUgos).] 
[Stratagem.] An Athenian general officer. 



L Ordinary Language : 

1. The process by which substances in t 
earth have been formed into strata or layers 

2. The state of being stratified; an arrant 
ment of atrata or layers one upon another. 


•* A mass In which there U co stratification.'- E 
ton : Theory of the Earth, 1L *07. 


II. Technically: 

1. Elec l : A term naed of the electric lip 
when it does not appear as an uninterrupt 
brush, but is arranged in 2ones of differs 
width and intensity. The cause of this pi 
nomenon ia not satisfactorily ascertained. 

2. Physiol. : The disposition of tissue* 
layers in certain organs. 


str&t'-I-f ied, pa. par. or a. [Stratht.] 


Btr at tried -lichens, a. pi. 

ROUS- LICHENS.] 


[Hcterom 


Bt r&t-I-f orm, a. [Eng. stratum, and font 
In the form of strata ; applied to rock massi 
whetlier aqueous or igneous, having more 
leaa a stratified appearance. 


Btr&t'-I-fy, v.t [Eng. stratum ; anff. -fy; f 
stratificr.) To form into strata or layers; 
range in strata. 

** St**I 1* mida from the purest *nd softest iron, 
keeping It red hot, stratified with coal-dust *od »<> 
ashes, Ac ."—Hill : Materia Medico. 

str&t i gr&ph -Ic, Btr&t-I-gr&ph'ice 

a. lEng. stratigraphy); -ic, -ical.] Pert/i 
ing or reiating to atrata or their dispositio 
relating to the manner in which substan 
are arranged in atrata in nature. 

“ The fifth book 1* paleontological ; the sixth sfr 
graphical . “— A th rrurum, Octobers*, IMS, 

strftt-I-gr&pfc'-Io-al-l^, adv. [Eng. stra 
graphical; -ly.\ In a stratigraphical manne 
aa regards stratigraphy or the disposition 
strata. 

Btra^tfg'-ra^pbjf, a [Eng. = a stratum, a 
Gr. ypapes (grapho) ~ to write, to describe ] 
Geol : That department of geology w). 
deal a with the disposition or arrangement 
atrata, or the order in which they facet- 
each other. 

Btrfct-I-^my'-X-dae, #. vl [Lat. stmtiomyi 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. aaff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Notacantba. Antem 
three jointed, and having to most ca s« 
terminal atylet with five or aix rings. Wh 
thia ia absent, the third articulation is lo 
and faalform. Wings in many spedea coach 
one upon the other. There are two anb-fan 
liea—Stratiomyinae and XyiophaginaB. 

Btr&t-W-m^-r-ueo, a [Mod. Lat. riraf 
my(s) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -ince.] 

Entom. : A aub-family of Stratfomyid 
Abdomen with five free segments. 


** Bhe's * strapper, a rsnU strapper." — C. Brontl: 
Jane Eyre, ch. xx. 

fttr&p-plxig, a. [Strap, v.] Tall, Inaty, 
•trong, well-made. (From the idea of large 
aize being connected with violent action. Cf. 
bouncing, thumping, thundering , whacking, Ac.) 


M The police, flue Strapping fellows, usually Irish, 

w«*r wht^sduck* In fin* weather .*— Doit y Telegraph, 

■trapping-plate, a 

Mining : One of the straps or bande which 
bind the connecting rods to each other at tha 
points where they are acarfed together, 

• Btr&p'-ple. v.t, [A frequent, from strap 
(q.v.).J To bind or tie with a strap ; to strap. 

.... “ Strapped strxlt 

Oq« of his hugest oxen. 

Chapman: Homer ; Hymn to Hermes. 

■trip* wort, a. [Eng. strap, and irorf. 
Named frnm its trailing habit.] 

BoL: Tlie genus Corrigiola, and specially 
Corrigiola littoralis. 

*tr&S3 (1). a. [Named after tha Inventor, a 
German chemist.] 

Min. : A nama applied to an artificial com- 
pound ased to Imitate precions stones. Com- 
pos. : silica, potash, and lead, with various 
metallio oxidea according to the colours re- 
qaired. 

■trAss (2\ a [Etym. donbtful.) 

Silk : Tha retose of ailk in the process of 
working into akeins. 

■tra'-ta, a pi. [Stratum.] 


$. [Gr. tnpaTTjyia (stratZgla) = 
generalahip, from <rrpanjy(k (strategos) = a 
general ; Fr. strategie; Sp. estredegia ; 1UL & 
Let. straUgia.) 

1. ifii. : The ecience, as di6tinguiahed from 
the art of war ; the direction of a campaign ; 
tha combination and employment of his avail- 
able forces, by a commander-in-chief, to bring 
a campaign to an end, as distinct from the 
minor operations by which it ia sought to 
effect that- result, and which are subsidiary to 
the genera] plan. [Tactics.] 

2. The use of artifice, stratagem, or flnease 
in carrying out any project. 

Btr&th, a [Gael, srath ; Wei. ystrad = a val- 
ley.] A valley through which a river runs, 
(Scotch.) 

** Arrived *t th* bottom of the strath on the s«*- 
C0**t "—Blackie: Highlands A Islands, JX 40, 

2. A hillock ; a little mound or hilL 

* Her* end there are pocket*, knolla, or straths of 
gravel."— Times, Nov. 4, 1ML 

Btr&ths -pey, a. [See def.] 

1. A kind of dance in duple time, so called 
from having been first practised in the dis- 
trict of Strathspey, ft reaenihles the reel, 
but ia slower in movement. It was invented 
abont the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

“ The best dancer of a strathspey in the whole 
ttrath. — .Scoff ; Waeerley, eh. xviiL 

2. A kind of dance music adapted to this 
dance. 

StrAt-I-fl-ca -tion, a [Eng. Stratify ; c con- 
nective; -ation.) 


Btr&t'-I-&-mjfs l s. [Gr. (rrpano? (sfmfioi) 
warlike, and pvia (muia)= a fly.] 

Entom. : Tha typical genas ofStratiomyid 
The beat-known species ia Stratiomys chaw, 
lean, a large, handsome fly, a little more tin 
half ad inch long, tha colour brassy bla<' 
with tawny hairs ; the scutellnm yellow, wi 
two long apines ; the abdomen black wi 
yeliow spots aod bands. The female depns 
her eggs on the lower side of the water-plantai 
Alisma Plantago; the pupa floats like a bo* 

str&t-I-d’-tS-ae, s.pl [Lat stratiot(c3) ; U 
fem, pU adj. aaff. -tee .] 

Pot. : A tribe of Hydrocharidacese, bavi 
the ovary aix, eight, or nine-celled. 

Str&t-I-5'-t©?, A [Lat from Gr. trrpanwt 
(stratidtls) =r (l) a soldier ; (2) a waterpls 
(see def.), so named from the sword-li 
foliage.] 

Bot. : Water-soldier ; the typical genua 
Stratiotese (q.v.). Only known species, Str 
tiotes aloides , a atolnniferons submerged di< 
cioas herb, with the leaves, which are i 
radical, triangular, aculeate, serrate; t 
scape four to aix inclies long, compressed, tw 
edged; the perianth aix-parted, white; t 
stamens twelve or thirteen, with twenty-thr 
or twenty-four ataminodea ; aix stiginas, *i 
a six-celled, many-aeeded, baccate fruit 
ia a very ornainentai plant, and ocenrs 
Britain, especially in the fens of Norfolk ni 
Lincolnshire. It remains nnder water darii 
the greater part of the year ; but appears i 
the surface at the time when the seeds reqai 
to be fertilized. 


late, t&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, exre, sir, marine; go, p5 
or, wore, wql£ work, whd, son; mute, ciih, cure, ignite, our, rule, full ; try, Sjrrlan. to, oe = e; ey = a ; qu = kw* 
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stra ttfo'-ra tjy, 8. [Qr. arpaTos (afrafoa) = 
go army, sad Kpareut (fcrafeo) — to rule.] Mili- 
tary government; government by military 
chiefs and ao army. 

“ Morbidly anxtou* for the support of * composite 
ttratoeracy and * decaying despotum."— 2>a</jr Aw*. 

A of. 10. 1886. 

• Stra-ttfg'-ra-phy, b. [Gr. arpardc (stratos) 

— an army, and ypd<J>w (grapho) — to write, to 
describe.] A description of armies or of what 

( belongs to an army. 

Stra tom -£-ter, s. [Eng. strata, and meter.] 
An instrument for determining iu what 
manner geological strata press upon each 
other. ( Mayne, .) 

♦ atra ton'-ic, a. [Gr. orparns (*frafc>B) = an 
army. ] Pertaioing or relating to an army. 

itra-to-pe -ite, b . [Etym. doubtful.] 

3/in.: An amorphous mineral resulting 
from the alteration of rhodonite, the manga- 
nese passing from protoxide to eesquioxide. 
Dana makes it a variety of neotocite, but it is 
a doubtful compound. Found with rhodonite 
at Fitipstad, Sweden. 

* Strft-tot -ic, a. [Gr. arpaTus (sfrafoe) = an 
ai my.] Warlike, military. 

itra -tiim (pi. stra'-ta), b. [Lat. = that 
which is laid flat or spread out, neut. aing. 
of strafrw, pa. par. of sUmo — to etraw (q.v.). ] 

1. Ord . Lang. : A bed or layer artificially 
mads of any material. 

H Technically : 

l. Bot. : A layer of tissue. 

2. Geol. : A bed or mass of matter spread out 
over e certain surface, io most cases by the 
ictioo of water, but sometimes also by that 
of wiod. The method in which stratification 
by the agency of water has been effected lu 
bygone times may be understood by a study 
of the manner in which successive layers of 
gravel, sand, mud, &c., are deposited in a 
river or running brook. The same process 
has been at work through untold periods of 
time. The greater part of the earth’s crust, 
in o.*arly every land, is found to be thus 
stratified. Strata may be conformable (q.v.), 
or uncouformable (q.v.X Io the former case 
there generally is a considerable approach to 
parallelism among them. It is, however, in- 
ferior in exact 
ness to tha 4 of 
cleavage planes. - 
Strata laiddown 
by water, 
ml 
ail 

the snimala and 

S lants imbed- 
ed iu them 
when they wera 
soft aod plastic. 

Jtetamorphiam 
geuerslly de- 
stroys those or- 
ganic remains, 
but leaves the 
stratification 
undisturbed ; thus there are two kinds of 
strata— sedimentary and raetamorphic— nearly 
/ynanymons with fossil iferous and non-fossil- 
ile.ous stratified rocks. Most strata have a 
dip (q.v.) sod a strike (q.v.). The fossils will 
in most cases show whether strata are lacus- 
trine, fiuvlstile, or marine. They prove that 
dejosit was very slow. One stratum may 
overlap another, or a stratum may thin out, 
or on outcrop of it may exist As a rule, the 
lowest are the oldest, but some great con- 
vulsion may have tilted over strata iu limited 
areas, ao that the oldest have been thrown 
uppermost. A study of the seme beds over a 
wide expanse of country prevents error in 
estimating the relative age of strata thus 
reversed. The thickness of the stratified 
reeks is believed to be about twenty milca, 
or 100,000 feet. They are not all present at 
one place, or even in one country. Though 
a large number are to be found lo the United 
States, yet many foreign beds require to 
be inserted in the series, and even then great 
gaps remain, each representing a lapse of 
time. For the order of superposition, see 
Fossiliferous. [Geology.] 

itra tils, *, [Lat.= a strewing, a covering.] 
Stratum.] 

Mrteor. : A very large and continuous hori- 
zontal sheet of cloud, looking, in many cases, 



SEDIMENTARY STRATA. 

C, Mud ; b. Sand i c. Pebble*. They 
*11 mt unconforui*b]y on older 
bed* dipping at * high ingle. 


as if it rested on the ground. It occurs chiefly 
at sunset and disappears at sunrise. It i 
common in autumn, but rare in spring. 

straucht, str aught (ck, gh guttural), v.t. 
[Straught, pa. f.l To stretch out ; to make 
straight. (Scofcft.) 

“ Hind of woman, or of min either, will never 
draught him."— Acoft .* Bride of Lammermoor, oh. 
xxiii. 

* straught (gh guttural), pa. t. & pa. par. 
[Stretch, v.) 

8tr$~va'-di-tun, s. (Malabar name Latinised.] 
Bot. : A genus of Barriogtouiaceae; calyx 
four-parted, ovary two-celled, fruit four-aided, 
ribbed. The root of Straxadium racemosum is 
somewhat hitter, but uot unpleasant to the 
taste. Hindoo doctors consider it aperient, 
denbstruent, and cooling. The bark is sup- 
posed to possess qualities like those of 
Cinchona. 

atra-vaig', str^-vague’, v.i. [O. Fr. cslra- 
vaguer, from Lat. extravago, from extra = be- 
yond, and vago = to wander ; Ital. Btravagart.] 
To wander ; to tramp about idly. (Scotch.) 

Stra-valg -er, a. [Eng. stravaig ; -er. 1 One 
who wanders about idly ; a tramp, a atroller, 
a vagabond. (Scotch.) 

straw, * strawe, * stre, * stree, a. & a. 

[A.S. streaw , streow, stred; cogn. with Dut. 
stroo ; Icet. Bird; Dan. straa; 8w. Btrd; O. 
H. Ger. Btrou; Ger. stroh; Lat. siramen — 
straw ; struo = to heap np.] [Strew.) 

A. Aa substantive : 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) The stalk or etem of certain species of 
gralu, pulse, <fcc., especially of wheat, rye, 
oata, barley, and pease ; it is principally used 
fnr plaiting, thatching, paper-making, and 
litter. 

(2) A piece of such a stalk or stem. 

“Whin *hephenl» pip* on oaten ifrawi* 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lott, v. *. 

(8) A bundle or mass of the stalks of certain 
epeciea of grain when cut and after being 
thrashed ; as a load of straw. (In this sense 
the word does not admit of a plural.) 

2. Fig. : Used proverbially for anything 
worthless or of no account ; a fig, a jot. 

M And whin thit they ben accomplice^, yet ben 
they not worth i ttr* "—Chauotr : Tale <f Mtlibeus. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Linnaeus’s name for the culm or 
stem of grasses. 

2. Mining : A fine straw filled with powder, 
and used as a fuse. 

B. As adj. : Made, plaited, or composed of 
etraw : as, a straw bed, a straw bouuet, a 
straw hat, &c. 

TJ (1) A man of straw : The figure of a man 
formed of a suit of old clothee stuffed with 
straw ; hence, the mere resemblance of a man’; 
one of no substance or means ; an imaginary 
person. 

(2) In ihe straw : Lying-in, as a mother ; in 
childbed. 

% Fuller (Worthies; Lincoln) says that “this 
English plain proverb . . . shows feather-beds 
to be of no ancient nse among the common 
sort of our nation,” Burgoyne ( Heiress , i. 1) 
suggests that it arose from the practice of 
laying down straw before the houses of 
persons who were ill. 

« (3) To break a straw : To quarrel, 

* (4) To lay a straw: To pause. 

^ Straw is commonly nsed In compounds, 
most of which are self-explanatory : as, straw- 
roofed, Bfraw-stnffed, &c. 

straw-bail, *. Bail giveo by a person 
without property on which the court can levy 
in case the person hailed absconds. 

straw-belle, s. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, AspU 
lates gilvaria. The caterpillar feeds on the 
yarrow. 

straw- board, *. Thick paper-board 
made altogether or principally from atraw ; 
usually that of wheat or rye. 

Straw-braid, *. The same aa Straw- 
plait (q.v.). 

straw-built, a. Built or constructed of 
straw. (Macaulay : Capys, xvii.) 


straw-carrier, a. 

1. Ao endless aproo in a thrashing-machln« 
to lift the straw as It comes from the cylinder, 
and discharge it at the tail of the machine. 
The carrier being of open work, the grain and 
chaff ara sifted out on the way. 

2. A straw elevator at the end of the 
thrasher to lift the straw on to the rack. 

straw-color, s. & a. 

A. At subst. : The color of dry etraw ; a pale 
yellow. 

B. At ad). : Straw-colored. 

straw-colored, a. Of the color of dry 
etraw ; of a pale yellow color. 

Straw-colored bat : ^ 

Zool. : Natalus albivenler , from South and 
Central America. 

straw-cutter, b. An instrument or 
machine for cutting straw for fodder or other 

purposes. 

straw-drain, s. A drain filled with 
straw. 

straw-fiddle, s. A name sometimes 
given to the claque-bols (q.v.), when the rods 
rest on cylinders of twisted straw instead of 
on cords. (Tyndall : On Sound, iect. iv.) 

straw-house, i. A house or shed for 
holding straw after the grain has been 
thrashed out. 

straw-paper, b. Paper made wholly or 
principally from straw. 

straw-plait, straw-plat, b. A plait 

or braid formed of straw, chiefly of rye, plaited 
together, and generally from half to an inch 
wide. These plaita when sewn together are 
used to form different descriptions of ladies' 
bonnets, hats for both eexes, &c. For hata 
the whole straw is used ; for bonnets it is 
split, and the part under the husk removed. 
The braids are plaited with from eleven to 
thirteen straws each. Their length is from 
800 to 820 feet, their width and the quantity 
of straw entering into them varying accord- 
ing to quality. 

straw-ride, t. A country ride taken for 
pleasure In a wagoo or a aleigh fi)H of straw 
on which the members of the party sit 

straw-rope, 8. A rope made of straw 

twisted, and used to secure the thatch of corn 
ricks and stacks and of cottages. 

straw-underwing, s. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Cerigc Cy- 
therea, the hinder wings of which are straw- 
coloured, with a broad, smoke-coloured 
marginal band. The larva feeds on the 
grasses which grow on dry and stony hills; 
the chrysalis is subterranean. 

straw-worm, ». A worm bred in straw ; 
the caddie- worm. 

* Straw, v.t. [Straw, a.] To epread, etrew, 
or scatter. [Strew.] 

*• The a*be* of hi* body were after hi* death straieod 
abroad through the Ule of 8* lamina." — North : Plu- 
farcA, p. IL 

straw'-ber-r^, *. [Eng. straw , and berry ; 
A.S. atredberige, ita runners being like straw* 
(Sleat), or from the ancient practice of laying 
straw between the rows, to keep the ground 
moist and the fruit clean (Loudon).] 

Bot. A Hort. : In botany, the genus Fragaria 
(q.v.); in horticulture, Its cultivated species, 
spec., Fragaria vesca, of which there are wood 
and alpine varieties ; F. elatior, the Hautboia, 
F. virginiana, the Virginian or Scarlet, F. 
grandijtora , the Pine, and F. chilensis, the 
Chilian Strawborry. The magnificent fruit 
now produced by cultivation is the outcome of 
America o species: the Virginian, a native of the 
State of Virginia and neighboring etatea; the 
Piue, probably from Carolina, a epeciea unsur- 
passed in flavor or texture; and the Chilian, 
from Chili, South America, which has yielded 
some of the finest varieties. The Virginian or 
Scarlet Strawberry has the leaves nearly smooth, 
dark green, of thin texture, with sharp sorra- 
turee, the fruit mostly small. The Pine Straw* - 
berry has the leaves almost smooth, dark green, 
of firm texture, with obtuse serratures, the 
flower and fruit large; the latter white to 
nearly purple. The Chilian Strawberry has 
very villous or hoary leaves, with small thick 
leaflets, having obtuse eerratures, the fruit 
large but insipid. All have run into varieties 
and sub-varieties, besides producing various 


boll, b 6 ^; ptfilt, cat, 9eU, cborus, 9hln, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - t 
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hybrids. Strawberries are cultivated with ease 
in gardens, and a few plante soon spread l>y 
suckers over a considerable part of a garden, 
but the plants require to be renewed from 
time to time. The strawberry is an exceed- 
ingly wholesome article of food. Eaten slnne 
or with sugar and cream it is easily digested, 
and does not become acid in tha stomach. 
It promotes perspiration, and is refrigerating, 
has some effect on the gout and the atone, 
and is not without influence in pulmonary 
consumption. 

TT Barren strawberry is a book name for 
PotentUla Fragariastrum. 

strawberry-blite, ». 

Bot. : The genus Blittun (q.v.> 

•trawberry-buah, a. 

Bot. : Euonymus americanus. 

strawberry-clover* a. 

Bot. : Trifolium frag {ft rum. Named from 
tte round, pink, strawberry-like heads of seed, 
formed by the inflated calyx. 

strawberry-leaves, a. pi. A symbol- 
ical term for a dukedom, the coronet of a duke 
being ornamented with eight strawberry- 
leaves. (See illustration under Coronet.) 

strawberry-pear, a. 

Bot . : Cereus tilangularis, a kind of cactus 
growing in the West Indies, and bearing a 
fruit which is sweetish, slightly acid, pleasant, 
and cooling. 


Iucl 08 ure, or its proper place and company, 
and wanders at large or is lost ; an estray. 

"The owner of a Urge flock ti solicitous for the re- 
covery of e single ttray."~Bp. Hartley ; Sermons, VoL 
I1L, ter. 40. 

* 2. The act of wandering or going astray ; 
aberration. 

“ I would aot from your love make each • ft ray.* 
Shaketp. : Lear, L L 

* 3. Collectively : Stragglers, fugitives. 

M 8trike up oor drum*, ptmue the Mattered stray . " 

Shaketp. : S Henry JV„ iv. *. 

B. As adj. : Having gone astray ; strayed, 
wsndaring, straggling : as, a stray sheep. 

stray-line, a. 

Naut. : A portion of the log-line, say ten 
fathoms, between the log-chip snd the first 
knot, and left unmarked in order to allow the 
latter to get out of the eddy in the ship's wake 
before tnrning the glass. When the stray- 
mark is reached, the glass is turned, and 
counting commences. 

stray-mark, ». [Stray-line.] 

stray'-er, * etrai-er, s. [Eng. stray, v. ; -er.] 
One who strays ; a wanderer. 

“ A great Itraier ahrcud la *11 quarter* of the real me 
to deface and Impeach the springing of God's holy 
go*peL "— Fox : Acte* * Monument*, p. LM1* 

# stray'-ling, a. [Eng. stray, b. ; -ling.] A 
wanderer. 

“Together away, ye straylings of onr Lady of Din. 
dymas drora* Grant Allen : Aty*. 

* stray!, a. [Strait, a.) 


strawberry-tomato, a 

Bot : Physalis Alkekengi, the Winter-cherry 

<q.Y,). 

strawberry-tongue, «. 

Pathol . ; A term applied to the tongue when 
It Is clean and preternaturaUy red In one stage 
of scarlatina. 


strawberry-tree, a 

Bot. : Arbutus Unedo. Named from the 
•hape and colour of Its fruit. [Arbutus,] 

t strawberry- ware, a. 

Bot : Fucus vesiculosus , when the recep- 
tacles are large snd swollen. (Scotch.) ( Brit- 
ten & Holland .) 


* Straw'-fn, • Btrawno, a. [Eng. straw, s. ; 
-en.] Made of straw ; straw. 

“ Lik'st * ttrawne itavro-crow in the aew-eowne Held. 
Bear'd oo some sticke, th« teoder corne V> shield.* 
Bp, Hall: Satire*, lit 7. 

Straw'-Jv * str&w'-fe, a, [Eng. straw, s. ; -y.] 
Pertain ing to, made of, or resembling straw ; 
consisting of straw. 

* Uollke, 0 much nnllke, the strawy shed. 

Where Mary, queen of Heaven, in hambles* ley.** 
Thompson: The nativity. 

Stray, * strode, v.i. & t. [O. Fr. estraier = 
to stray; Prov. estradier— one who strays, 
one who roves about the streets or ways, from 
tstrada = a street ; O. Fr. estree — a street ; 

O. Ital. stradiotto = a wanderer, a gadder 
about, from strada = a street (q. v.).J 
A. Intransitive: 


L Literally: 


1, To wsnder, as from the direct course ; to 
deviate ; to go out of one’s way or from the 
proper line ; to go astray. 

2, To move about at large; to roam, to 
rove, to wander. 


** Bat when the swarms ere eager of their play, 
Aad loath their empty hive*, end idly strey. 

Dryden : Virgil ; QeorgLc iv. 1M. 


*3. To ran In a Berpentine course; to 
meander, to wind. 


“ My *ye, descending from the hill, surveys 
Whsre Thame* amoag the * 


IL Figuratively : 


wanton valley strays .** 
Denham: Coopers BtU, 180 . 


1. To wander from the path of duty or 
rectitude ; to do wrong. 

** And 1st me never, never stray from Thee I ' 

Thomson: Autumn, 1,371. 

2. To go astray, to err, to mistake. 

“ Keener things, whom instinct lends 
Are rerely koown to stray. " 

Cowper: The Doves. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to stray ; to mis- 
lead ; to lead astray. 

"Hath not else his ere 
Stray’d hi* affection in aniawfol lor#?" 

Bhakesp. i Comedy of Errors, v, L 


stray, r. & a. [Stray, «.] 
A. As substantive ; 


L Any domestic animal which has left an 


• etre, ■ etree, a. [Straw, a] 

streak, * etrake, * streke, * strike, a 

[Sw. strek = a dash, a stroke, a line; Dan. 
streg— a line, a streak, a stripe; Dut. strtek 
= a line, a stroke, a course ; 8w. stryka — to 
stroke, to rub ; Dan. stryge ; A.S. strica = a 
line, from strican = to go, to strike.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A line or long narrow mark of a different 
colour from the ground ; a stripe. 

** The masthead vane was stirless as a streak of red 
paint."— Duty Telegraph, Dec. *«, uma 

* 2. The rung of a ladder. 

EL Technically: 

1. Entomology: 

(1) In the Lepidoptera, an elongated mark- 
ing, not necessarily of nniform width. Called 
also a stripe. (. Stainton .) 

(2) A rare British geometer-moth, Chesias 
spartiata. 

2. 3fi«. ; One of the distinguishing characters 
of minerals. It may be shining or dull, and 
the colour is determined by rubhing on a 
white unglazed porcelain plate. 

3. Shipbuild.: The same ss Steak*, a (q.v.). 

*• Three streak* of the sheathlog, about eight feet 
loos, were wanting."— Cook : first Voyage, bk. ill, 
ch. iv. 

streak, (1), streek, v.t, & 4. [A.S. ttrpxan 
— to stretch (q.v.).j (Scotch.) 

♦ A. Transitive : 

* 1. To stretch, to extend. 

" I wad e’en streek mysell out her*."— Scatt : Anti- 
quary, ch. xxL 

2. To lay out, as a dead body. 

" He's a bonny corpse . . . and weel worth the 
Streaking.' —Scott : Guy Bannering, ch. xxvii. 

* B. Intrant. : To stretch. 

streak (2), * streke, v.t. & i. [Streak, a] 

A. Trans. : To form streaks or stripes on 
or in ; to stripe ; to variegate with streaks or 
lines of a different colour or colours. 

*' Now Morn with rosy light had streak'd the sky." 

Dryden: Palamon A Arette, iii. 189. 

B. Intrant. : To run or move swiftly. 
(Prop.) 

** Mayflower, first to take the hreezs, weot streaking 
away from Qalate*."— field. Sept, ft, IBM. 

Streaked, pa. par. or a. [Streak (2), t».) 

streaked dart, a 

Entom.: A British night-moth, Agrotis 
aquilina. 

streaked-gurnard, a 

Ichthy. : Trigla lineata ; red, with large 
pectoral fins, more or less spotted with blue. 

streaked tanree, a. 

Zool. : Centetes semispinorus, from Mada- 
gascar. It is about the size of a mole, striped 
with black and yellow. Mivart makes it a 
separate genus, Heraicentetes. [Tanrec.] 


streak'-^, a. [Eng. «freo*, s. ; -y.] Marked 
with streaks or stripes ; streaked, striped, 
variegated. 

“ Methinki I sec thee in the streaky wsst," 

Cowper : Task. iv. 14A. 

stream, * streams, * streem, * streme, « 

[A.8. stream . ; cogn. with Dut. stroom . ; Icel 
afraumr; Sw. & Dan. strbm; O. H. Ger. 
straum, strrram ; Ger. strom. From the root 1 
of San sc. eru = to fio w ; cf. Ir. sroth — a stream ; 
Lithuan. srome.\ 

L Literally: 

1. A river, brook, rivulet, or course of 

running water. { 

" He h rough t streams also out of the rock, sod 
ceaeed water to run dowo little rivers."— Psalm 
ixxvlll. 16. 

2. A flow of any flnid or melted anbstance. j 
as of blood, melted metal, &c. 

3. A steady flow, as of air, gas, or the like. 

4. A steady current in the sea, or in a river, 
especially the middle or most rapid part of • 
tide or current. 

Floating straight, obcdleot to the stream.’ 

Shakesp : Comedy of Errors, L L 

IL Figuratively: 

1. An issuing in beams or rays ; a steady 
flow, as of light. 

**Tby [the moon's] gracious, golden, glittering 
streams." 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, v. L 

2. Anything issuing from a head nr source, 
and moving forward with a continuity of, 
parts : as, a stream, of words. 

3. A continued current or course, as ths 
current or course of events. 

** We see which way the stream of time doth run." 

Shaketp. : a Henry I r„ iv. L 

4. A nnmber of individuals moving forward 
uniformly withoot interval. 

u The rich stream of lords nod ladles." 

Shaketp. : Henry Fill* iv. L 

stream-anobor, a 

Naut. : An anchor, intermediate lu siz«, be- 
tween the bower, or large snehor, and the 
kedge. Ueed in warping ; or mooring in « 
place bnt slightly exposed. 

stream-cable, a. 

NauL : A cable smaller than the cable oi' 
the bowers, and used lu mooring or ridinc 
by the stream-anchor. 

stream-ice, a A collection of pieces ot 
drift or bay ice joining each other In a ridge, 
fallowing In the line of course. 

stream- measurer, a. An Instrument 

for ascertaining the velocity of a stream ol 
water at different depths. 

stream-tin, stream tin-ore, a 

Afin. : A variety of Cossiterlte (q.v.) occur- 
ring as waterwom grains or pebbles in bed* 
of streams, obtained from granitic rocks bj 
their disintegration. 

stream-wheel, a An undershot or cur 
real wheel. 

stream-works, a pi 

Min. : Works on alluvial metalliferous de 
posits; an establishment where tin ore if! 
worked In the open air by means of a streanj 
of water. 


stream, * streame, * streme, v.i. A t 

[A.S. stredmian; Dut strumen; &vr.strdmm 
Ger. strdmen.] 

A, Intransitive : 

L Lit. : To flow in a stream ; to move, flow 
or run in a continuous current 

" With hi# streaming gors I 
DisUloe* ths pillours and the hsly ground." 

Spenser : f. Q., IIL iv. 17. 

EL Figuratively: 

1. To pouront or emit an abnndsut stream 
to overflow, as with tears. 

“ Fast stream'd her eyes, wide flow'd her hair.* , 
Scott ; Lord of the Isles, ii. 1*. ' 

2. To iasne continuously ; not in fits an 


starts. 

** To imperial Love, that God mo«t high. 

Do my sighs stream .’ Shaketp. : Alls Wed, 11. X 

3. To Issue or shoot in streaks, beams, o 
rays : as. Light streams. 

4. To move in a body uniformly forwar 
without interval. 

" Across which the hound* were already streaming 
—field, Feb. 2. 1887. 

5. To stretch or hang to a long line or i 

full length. . . 

** With streaming locks 
That half embraced her la a humid vslL 

Thomson: Bummer, \,m. 


Ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 6 t, 
or, wore, W9I4 work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, volte, cur, rule, full; txx* Syrian. », » = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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*B. Transitive: 

1. To send out or forth In a current or 
itream ; to cause to flow. 

Aa fa*t m* they f wound*] stream forth thy blood." 

Shakesp. : Julius Cotar, III. L 

2. To cause to hang or fly at full length. 

" Streaming the ensign of the ChrUtUn crofts." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., iv. L 

3. To mark with coloure or embroidery In 
long tracts. (Bacon.) 

«j To stream a buoy: To let it drop into 
the water previously to casting anchor. 

•stream©, a. & v. [Stream, a & v.) 
streamer, a [Eng. stream ; -«r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A long narrow flag ; a pennon streaming 
or flowing in the air. 

“There were banner* end streamers. *nd ehamrpck 
device*, and brai bead* on every »ld *"— Daily Tele- 
graph. Sept* 10. 1885. 

2. A stream or column of light ebooting 
from the horizon, as In some forme of the 
aurora borealis. 

“The moon wu indeed »t the full, *nd the northern 
streamers wereehining hrilliintly."— Macaulay : Hist, 
Eng., ch. ▼. 

1L Technically: 

L ErUom,: A handsome British geometer 
moth, Anticfea derivata. Wings with a deli- 
cate gloss, the fore-pair purple brown, with 
markings, the hinder pair gray, with few 
markings ; expansion about an inch. The 
caterpillar feeds on the buds and stems of the 
Dog-rose in June and July, the perfect insect 
appearing in the following April and May. 

2. Mining : A person who works In search 
of stream- tin. 

Stream -ful, a, [Eng. if ream; -fuKJ).'] Full 
•of streams or of currents. 

•« Shov'd hy th« wind* «gnln*t tho streamful tide." 

Drayton •' Piers Qaveston, 

* Stream -I-n8ss, a [Eng. streamy; •ness.) 
The quality or state of being streamy. 

*ti*3 am’-ing, pr. par., a., & a [Stream, v.) 

A. & B. As pr . par. A parildp . adj . ; (See 
ths verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Mining : The management of a stream- 
work, or of stream-tin during the process of 
refinement. 

etToam'-let, i. [Eng. stream, s. ; dimln. suff. 
-let.} A tittle stream, a brook, a rivulet 
* Hemes the streamlets **ek the terrace »h*d*." 

Savage: The Wanderer, L 

* stream -ling. s. [Eng. stream, e. ; dimln. 
suff. -ling.] A little stream ; a streamlet 

•A thousand streamings that n*er *aw the run." 

Sylvester : The Captaines, 11 A 

Stream-wort, a. [Eng. stream, and wort.] 
Lot. (PI.): TheHippurida. [Haloraoaceai.] 

Stream-^, a. [Eng. stream; •y .] 

1. Abounding with streams or running 


water. 


“ Arcadia. 

. adtut and dry." 

Prior : First Hymn of Callimachus. 


However streamy now, adtut aud d 


2. Having the form of a stream or beam of 
light. 

* HU nodding helm emit* a streamy ray." 

Pope : Homer; lUad, xiv. 1,014. 


8. Full of streams or beams, 

** The stream 
Like dlatant morning In 


** The Streamy twilight rpread 
• ‘ therkTea" 


Hughest The Ecstasy. 

•strecche, v.t. ori. [Stretch.) 

•treek, streik, v.t. [Streak (IX r.) 

street v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; ct Gaul, striall 
= a stripe, a ahred.) To trail, to drag, to 
stream. 

Street, • strete, «. [A.S. street, from Lat 

strata , for strata (via) = a paved (way) ; from 
stratus, pa. par. of sterna = to strew, to pave, 
and via = a way ; Dnt. straat ; Icel. streeti ; 
Dan. strati* ; Sw. stral; 0. n. Ger. straza; Sp. 
& Port, estrada; Ger. strass; O. Fr. estree ; It. 
& Gael, rrald ; Web ystryd , ystrad . Street is 
one of the six words derived directly from the 
Roman invadera, the other five being, ceaster 
(Chester), coin (Lincoln), Joss, port , and wall} 

* L. A highway, a road. 

2. A way or road In a city, having honaee 
on one or both sides ; especially a main or 
chief way, as distinguished from a lane or 


alley; applied to tho houses as well as the 
open way. 

The Street: A commercial term signifying 
the market, especially tha stock market; also, 
ths traders therein collectively. 

street arab, e. A neglected, outcast boy 
or girl of tha streets. 

street-car, s. A car for local or city 
travel, running on rails on the surface of the 
pubiio streets. 

street-door, a. That door of a house 
which opens into the street or road. 

street-orderly, s. & a. 

A. As subst. : A man employed to sweep and 
scavenge the streets of a town ; a scavenger. 

“ The flr»t appearance of tha street-orderlies lo the 
metropolis wu in 1844."— Muyhno: London Labour, 
ii. 8*A 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to scavenging ; 
carried out by scavengers. 

M The street-orderly system is tha only rational snd 
efficacious mode of street-cleansing."— Mayhese : Lon- 
don Labour, iL 2M. 

Street-orderly bin: An iron receptacle In 
the streets in which horae manure is deposited 
during the day by brigades of boys organized 
for that purpose. (English.) 

• street-orderlylsm, a The system of 
cleansing the streets of a city by means of 
etreet-orderliea. 

street-railroad, street-railway, 

#. A railroad constructed on the surface of the 
streets ; (in England) a tramway. 

street-sweeper, a One who or that 
which sweeps the streets ; specif., a machine 
provided with scrapers and brushes for gather- 
ing up street-dust and mud. 

street-walker , a 

1. A common prostitute, who walk* the 
streets. 

• 2. An idler. 

street-walking, a The practice of a 
street- walker ; prostitution. 

• street-ward, a An officer who had 
the charge of the streets. 

* Street -ward, a. [Eng. street; -want] Ad- 
joining the street ; looking into the street. 

street'-way, a [Eng. street , and way.) The 
open space in a street ; the roadway. 

* street -j^, a. [Eng. street; -y.) Belonging 
to the streets ; hence, town-bred. 

“I Kin of the » tr»et*, and Hreety—eU ten poUn la 
my b*T«n." — O. A. Sola: A Journey due /forth (1848), 

p. A 

* straight (gh silent), a., adv. t & a [Strait.) 

A. As adj. : Narrow, strait. 

B. As adv. : Strictly, etraltly, 

C. As substantive : 

1. A narrow, a strait 

2. Difficulty, distress, straits. 

3. An old name for a narrow slley In London 
frequented by iooee peraonA 

* streight'-f n (gh silent), v.t. [Straiten.) 

* streine, v.t [Strain, v.) 

* strSl'-Itz, a [Russ, strleliitz = an archer, 
a shooter ; striela = an arrow.) A soldier of 
the ancient Muscovite guards, abolished by 
Peter the Great 

strS-Iitz'-i-a, a [Named by Acton after the 
queen of George III., who was of the house of 
Mecklenburgh-Strelitz.) 

Bot. : A genus of Uraneas (q.v.). Fine berba- 
ceons plants, akin to the banana aud the 

S lanUin, with large leaves and handsome 
owera; the outer segments of the perianth 
(sepals) generally bright orange, two of the 
three Inner large and bright purple, the third 
nne small and hooded. From the Cape of 
Good Hope. Several species are cultivated 
In our greenhouses, and of these Strelilzia 
regince is the finest; its seed* are eaten by 
the Ca fires. 

• streme, *. & v. [Stream, a & v.) 

str6m'-ma, a [Gr.= a twist, a strain, from 
orptyu (. strepKB ) = to turn, to twist.) 

Pathol : A strain or sprain of the parts 
about a joint. 


strene, a [Strain (2), a) 

1. Race, offspring. 

2. Descent, lineage. 

* string, a. [Strono.) 

strong -it©, i. [After Prof. A. Streng, of 

Giessen ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in email spherical groups of radiating fibres, 
rarely in crystals. Hardness, 8 to 4 ; sp.gr. 
2*87 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, shades or red. 
Compos. : phosphoric acid, 87’97 ; sesqui- 
oxide of iron. 42*78 ; water,19 , 25 = 100, which 
gives the formula [Fe^ P^Oa + 4aq. 

strength, * strength©, a [A.S. strengdhu, 

from strong = strong (q.vA] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That property, attribute, or quality of an 

animal body, oy which it is enabled to move 
itself or other things. The strength of animals 
Is the muscular force or energy which they 
are capable of exerting. For the purpose of 
comp ‘ C 

or by the same animal und 
stances, it is usual to assume as a dynamic 
unit the force required to raise one pound of 
weight through one foot of space In one 
minnte of time. [Horse-power.] 

“ But their lot h*d fallen on • time when men hvl 
dlacorered that the strength of the muscle* la far 
inferior to the atrength of tha mind."— AfacauJojf.* 
Hat. Eng., ch. xr. 

2. The quality or property of bodiea by 
which they sustain the application of force 
without breaking or giving way ; solidity, 
toughness, tenacity. The strength of a body 
Is tested by forces acting in diiferent ways : 
thus a body may be torn asunder by a tensile 
or stretching force, or by a direct pull tu the 
direction of its fibres, as in the case of a rope, 
&c. ; or it msy be broken across by a trans- 
verse strain, crushad by a pressure exerted In 
the direction of Its length, twisted, shorn 
Across, &c. 

3. Force proceeding from motion, and pro- 
portioned to it. 

4. Power of resisting attacks. 

■* Our castle'* strength 

Will laugh a tiege to *com." Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. A 

5. Power or vigour of sny kind ; ability to 
do or bear; capacity of exertion, intellectual, 
moral, or physical. 

"Though *h» vw A worn* a of great strength of 
mind."— Macaulay: Hist Eng., ch. v. 

6. Force as measured or stated In figures; 
amount or numbers of any body, as of an 
array, a fleet, or the like. 

“ To de«cry the strength of the enemy." 

Shakesp. : Lear, It. A 

• 7. Hence, an armed force ; a body of 
troopa ; an army. 

“ Dlwover your unitod strengtTu". 

Shakesp. : King John, 1L 1. 

8. One who or that which constitutes or U 
regarded as embodying force, strength, oi 
firmness ; a person or thing on which relianca 
or confidence is placed ; support, security. 

** God i* our Tefugo aud strength."— Psal m xiri. L 

• 9. A fortification, a etronghold, a fortresA 

" Thi* Inaccessible high strength . . . 

He trusted to have *ei*ed." 

Milton: P.L. , rlL 141. 

10. That quality which produces or tends to 
produce results; the eflcctive power in an 
institution, established custom, or the like ; 
legal or moral force; binding, constraining, or 
influencing force or power; force, efficiency, 
weight, influence. 

n.rfwtwiftnf ^. 1V „ 

King John . IIL t. 


M With all religion* of wered tow*.". 


11. Intensity or degree of potency of the 
distinguishing or essential element or con- 
stituent ; the quality or property of producing 
sensible effects on other bodies. (Said or 
liqnora and the like.) 

12. Force or power tn the expression of 
meaning in words ; vigour of style ; nervous 
diction or style ; the quality or power of fully 
and forcibly expressing idea. 

- And praise the e**y vigour of a line. _ 

Where Denham'* strength *nd Waller 1 * *weetneM 
join.” Pope : Essay on Criticism, S6L 

13. Vividness, Intensity, brilliance, bright- 
ness. 

" HI* counten*n*e wm u the *tm shineth la hi* 

strength."— Revelation. L 16. 

* 14. High degree, vehemence, force. 

“ Yon would abet* th* strength of your dl»ple**ura" 
Shakesp, t Merchant of Venice, T. 


boh, b®; piat, jSSAi cat, fell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, £em; thin, this; »ln, ay; expect, Xenophon, cyl*t. -Ii*. 
-Clan, -tlaa = eh^n. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -pon, -glon = zhtn. -clous, -tlous, -eloua = ehua. -ble, -die, he. = bfi, dc*. 
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IL Art: Boldness of conception or treat- 
ment. 

" Cancel's itrmgth, Cor«ggio‘* *oft«r line.* 

Pope: Spittle*, lit. 17. 

Tf On for upon) the strength of: In reliance 
on ; on the faith of ; in dependence on. 

“The alllee. after* successful summer, are too apt, 
upon the strength of It. to neglect their preparations 
for the ensuing campaign.”— Additon. 

* strength, v.t, [Strength,*.] To strengthen. 
“ Hath be not made me In the Pope’s defence 

To spend the treasure that shooid strength my land f " 
Marlowe : Massacre at Pari*, UL 3. 

* strgngthed, cl [Eng. strength; -ed.) En- 
dowed with strength. 

“And bis annes and leggee well leugthed and 
ttrengthed. '—Pabgin : Chronydn, ch. clvi. 

•trShgth'-en, v.L & L [Eng. strength ; -en.\ 

A, Transitive : 

I. To make strong or stronger; to give 
greater strength to physically, legally, or 
morally ; to confirm, to establish. 

Entreating them to come up without delay to 
to Strengthen the bands of their metro- 


London, and „ ^ 

poiltao at this conjuncture. 1 
ch. Till. 


-Macaulay t Hist. Eng., 


* 2. To animate, to encourage. 

** Charge J os ho*, and encourage him, and strengthen 
him .*— DeuL lit 38. 

3. To make stronger or greater ; to add in- 
tensity to ; to intensify. 

“ To strengthen that impatience.* 

Shakesp. t Julius Ctesar, U. L 

* 4. To canse to Increase in power, author- 
Ity, or security. 

* noble Warwick, Cohham, and the rest , . . 
With powerful policy strengthen thanuelvea.* 

Shakosp. : t Henry VI., L 3. 

B. Jntrans. : To grow or become strong or 
•tronger; to increase in strength. 

** The Jouog disease that must subdoe at length 

Orows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
strength. Pope : Essay on Man, a 185. 

% Whatever adds to the strength, be it in 
ever so small a degree, strengthens; exercise 
strengthens either body or mind : whatever 
gives strength for a particular emergence for - 
tifes; religion fortifies the mind against ad- 
versity : whatever adds to the strength , so as 
to give a positive degree of strength , invigor- 
ates; morning exercise in fine weather in- 
vigorates. 

■tr&agth'-^n-er, •str2ngth , -ner,«. [Eng. 
strengthen; -er.) One who or that which 
•trengthen8 ; one who or that which adds or 
increases strength; moral or physical ; specif., 
in medicine, something which, when taken 
into the system, increases vital energy and 
confirms the stamina. 


“Garlic Is ... a g 
—Sir \y. Temple: health It Long l 


of th« stomach.* 


* BtrSigth'-ful, a. [Eng. strength , s. ; 'ful(jy\ 
Abounding in strength ; strong. 

* strShgth’-ful-nSss, s. {Eng. strengthful; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being full of 
strength ; fulness of strength. 

* strength-tog, s. [Eng. strength; Ang.) A 
fortress, a fortification, a stronghold. 

* strength’ - lSsa, * strength - lease, a. 

[Eng. strength, s. ; -less.] Wanting in strength ; 
destitute of strength, force, power, potency, 
efficacy, or the like ; weak. 

“ Th«o lioj)«!eas, strengthien. sick for lack of food. 

Ha crept beneath the coverture.” 

Colsridg* : Destiny of Motion*. 

* str5ngth'-ner, s. [Strenothener.] 

* StrShgth'-^, a. [Eng. strength ; -y. 1 Strong; 
having strength. 

* fttren -u'-i- tty, «. [Lat. strenuitas , from 
stre nu us = strenuous (q.v.).] The same as 
Stbsnoousness (q.v.). 

** Bred like strenuity la both.* 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad TV. MS. 

1 8tr£n-u-#9 s. [Eng. strenuous ; - ity .] 
The state or condition of being strenuous ; 
ft atraining after effect. 

m & enuotity la style la not quite the nme thing as 
strength.”— Academg, Jan. SO, 1888, p, is, 

•trg n’-n-o lis, a. [Lat. strenuvs = vigorous, 
active, strong; allied to Or. crrpTjjoJs (strings) 
“ strong ; Sp. & Port, estrenuo ; IteL strenuo.] 

1. Zealous, ardent; eagerly pressing or 
nrgent; earnest, enthusiastic, active, vigorous, 
energetic : as, a strenuous supporter of a cause. 

2. Strong, bold, vigorous. 

...{*• l 1 * 1 P* 10 * 5 ® *ullen looks, short answers, *od 

faithful *nd strenuous service*/— Macaulay: Hist. 


Eng., ch. riliL 


3. Necessitating vigour or energy ; accom- 
panied by labour or exertion. 


" Nations grown corrupt, 

Love bondage more than liberty ; 

Bondage with ease Chan strenuous liberty.* 

Milton : Samson Jgonistei, 371. 


8trSn-U~oiis-l^, adv. [Eng. strenuous ; -ly.] 
In a strenuous manner ; with eager or press- 
ing zeal ; ardently, earnestly, vigorously. 

“This improvement was, as usual, strenuously re- 
“***■ Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. ill. 


strSn'-n-oiis-ness, s. [Eng. strenuous; 
•ness.) The quality or state of being strenu- 
ous ; eagerness, zeal, earnestness, enthusiasm, 
ardour, vigour. 


* strepe, v.L (Strip.] 

* strSp'-^nt, a. [Lat. strepens, pr. par. of 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy, loud. 

“ Peace to the strepent bora." 

Shenstone: Rural Elegance. 

* strSp'-er-oiift, a. (Lat. strepo = to make a 
noise.] Noisy, loud, boisterous. 



* Str£ph'~6n, s. [See def.] The name of a 
shepherd in Sir P. Sidney’s Arcadia, in love 
with the shepherdess Chloe; hence, applied 
as a generic term to any sentimental or lan- 
guishing lover. 

stro-pl-to'-eo, adv. [ItaL] 

Music: A direction that the passage to 
which it is attached is to be played in a noisy, 
impetuous manner. 

* 8tr£p'-lt~oiis, cl [Lat. strepitus = a noise ; 
strepo = to make a noise.] Noisy. 

“The st repit ous miniatratlon* of the electric 
* awake car. Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1. 1881. 

StrSp-sI-, pref. [Qr. orpeifa {etrephS), fut. 
trrpt\pu (strepsS) = to twist, to turn.] Twisted 
or turned ; having any process twisted or 
turned; turning. 

* strgp-al 9 '-er-f», *. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 

strepsiceros (q.v.).] 

Zooi. : An old gronp of Antelopes, with 
spirally-twisted horns. Genera : Strepsiceros, 
Oreas, Tragelaphus, and Portax. 

■tr2p'-sX-5©re, s. [Strepsiceros.] 

Zooi. : Any antelope belonging to the Strep* 
aiceree (q.v.). 

etr^p-efy-er-Ss, a. [Lat, from Gr. trrpvpi- 
Kiptos {strepsikerds) = prob. the addax (q.v.) : 
oTptffxo ( strephd ), fut. trrpt l/u> (itrepso) = to 
twist, and «epa$ {keros) = a horn.] 

Zooi. : Koodoo (q.v.) ; the type-genus of 
Strepsicer® (q.v.), with spiral-keeled horns. 
There is a single species, Strepsiceros kudu , 
often included in the genus Tragelaphus. 
Sir Victor Brooke, in his arrangement of the 
revised family Bovidse, has a sub-family (Tra- 
gelaphinse) of the same extent as the old 
Strepsicer®. 

fttrSp'-sI-l&s, #. (Pret strepsi-, and Gr. ASs 
{las) = a stone.] 

Omith. : A genus of Charadriid®, by eome 
authorities made the type of a sub-family, 
Strepsilatinse (q.v.). Beak strong, forming an 
elongated cone aa long as the head ; nostrils 
basal, lateral, lineal, pervious, partly covered 
by a membrane ; wings long, pointed ; feet 
four-toed, three in front (ouited by a mem- 
brane at base) and one behind. There are 
two species, almost cosmopolitan : Strepsilas 
interpret , the Turnstone (q.v.), is a native of 
Europa. 

fttr cp-si-la-ti'-n ce, s. pi [Mod. Lat. strep- 
silas, genit. strepsilat{is) ; Lat fem. adi. suff. 
•ince.) 

Omith. : A sub-family of Charadrildse, with 
three genera : Pluvianellus, Apliirza, and 
Strepsilas (q.v.). 

t fttr&p-slp’-ter, s. [Strepsiptera.] 

Entom. : Any insect of the group Strepsip- 
tera (q.v,). 

t str2p-ftlp'-ter-a, s. pi. [Pref. strepsU, and 
Gr. irrtpov {pteron) = a wing.] 

Entom. : A groiro of Insects parasitic on the 
Hytnenoptera. By some writers they are 
made a distinct order, whilst others regard 
them as a degraded gronp of Coleoptera, and 
place them in a family Stylopidee (q.v.). 


str&p-sip'-ter-an, s. [Strepsiptee.] The 
same as Strbpsiptee (q.v.). 

strep-slp'-tor-oiis. a. [Eng. strepsipter ; -ous.) 
Of or pertaining to the Strepsiptera (q.v.). 

t strSp-sI-rhi-na, ». pi. [Pref. strepsi-, and 
Gr. pi's {rhis), genit. piros {rhinos) = the nose.] 

Zooi. : Owen’s name for the Lemuroidea, 
from their having twisted or curved nostrils 
at the end of the snout. 

t strSp'-Bl-rhlne, a. [Streps ireina.J Of. 
belonging to, or characteristic of the Strepsi 
rhina (q.v.). 

Strep-s6-d5n-td-ftafi'-rtis, «. [Gr. trrpi- 
{strenho), fut. errpe^to (5frcp8o) = to torn ; 
(oaous), genit. oWwo? (odontos) = a tooth, 
and cavpos (sauros) = a lizard.) 

PaZceont. : A doubtful genua of Amphibia, 
found in the Newcastle and the Belgian Lower 
Coal measures. 

strep -86 dils, *. [Gr. crpe^w (strtphS), fut. 
orpi\p<o (strepso) = to turn, and oSovs {odous) 
= a tooth.] 

PaloeonL : A genua of Holoptychiidae, from 
Devonian and Carboniferous strata. 


Str£p f t6-pft», s. [Gr. trrpcrrros {itrtptns) = 
twisted, and wov's {pous)= a foot Named 
from the bent flower-stalks.] 

Bot. : A genua of Uvulare®. Perennial, 
herbaceooa plants, with creeping rootstock*, 
a six-parted, campanulas corolla, a three- 
celled ovary, and succulent fruit The roots 
of Streptopus amplexifolius , a native of Hun- 
gary, have been used in gargles. 


strep -tS-spita’-d^-liift, t. [Gr. irrpein-o? 
{streptos) = turned, and awo^uXos {spondulos) 
= a vertebra.) 


Pal&ont. : A genua of Crocodilia, founded 
on vertebrae from Oolitic and Wealden forma- 
tions. It was placed by Owen in his provi- 
sional gronp Opisthocoelia, but ia now referred 
to the Amphicoelia. 

stress, • stresse. *. [An abbreviation of 
distress (q.v.).] [Stress, r.J 
L Ordinary Language i 

* I, Distress, trouble, affliction. 

** With thia aad banal] of bit heary stresse." 

Spenser ; r. 11L ft 18. 

2, A distress ; goods taken undera distress 

[IL 2.] 

•* Stress* or wed take by etrengthe aod ryoleoco 
radimonium."— Prompt. Pare. 

* 3. A stretching or straining ; strain. 

“The (logle twyoed cordee may oo •uchrtr#*i«lodur«k 

Aa cablet brayded tbre-fooJd may, together wrethed 
•uro.” Surrey : Ecclesiastes, iv. 

* 4 . Effort or exertion made ; strain. 


“ Thoogb the faculties of the mind are Improved by 
exercise, yet they must not be pat to a struts beyond 
their strength.”— Locke. 

5. Constraining, urging, or impelling force, 
power, or influeace ; pressure, force, violence : 
as, To be driven out of the course by stress of 
weather. 


6. Weight, importance, or influence im- 
puted or ascribM; important part or in- 
fluence; emphasis. 

“So much stress should never be laid oa faith, ci 
any other motive of action, as to sfcluds other 
motive*. Gilpin : Hints for Sermons, voL L, f 34. 

7. Accent, emphasis. 

“Tbos* syllables, which I call long, receive* pecu- 
liar itmt or voice from their acute accent. ”— Foster: 
On Accent, p, 48. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mech, : Force exerted in any direction or 
manner between contiguous bodies or parts 
of bodies, and taking specific names accord- 
ing to its direction or mode of action : as— 

(1) Compressive stress: Tending to crush a 
body. 

(2) Shearing stress : Tending to cat it 
through. 

(3) Tensile stress : Tending to draw or pall 
the parts of a body asunder. 

(4) Torsional stress: Tending to twist it 
asunder, the force acting with leverage. 

(5) Transverse or lateral stress : Tending to 
bend it or break it across, the fores being 
applied laterally, and acting with leverage. 

2. Scots Law: 

(1) The act of distraining; distress. 

•(2) An ancient mode of taking up indict- 
ments for circuit courts. 

H Stress is general in sense and application ; 


lite, fat; fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wgt, here, cam$L her, there; pine, pit* sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, work, whd, s 6 n; mate, ciib, cure, tjnite, cur, rale, ffili; try, Syrian* »,ce = e;ey = a;qu = kw. 


stress— stria 
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to^hasis ( M » +*o&e of the stress. The stress is 
a strong and special exertion of the voice on 
one word, or one part of a word, so as to dis- 
tinguish it from another. The stress may con- 
sist in an elevation of voice, or a prolonged 
utterance ; the emphasis is that species of 
stress which is employed to distinguish one 
word or syllable from another ; the stress msy 
be accidental ; but the emphasis is an inten- 
tional stress. We lay a stress or emphasis on a 
particular point of onr reasoning, in the first 
case, by enlarging upon it longer than on 
other points ; or, in the second case, by the 
use of stronger expressions or epithets. (Orabb.) 

• stress, * atresse, v.t. [0. Fr. estresif, 
estroissir , estroysser = to straiten, to pinch, to 
narrow, to compress, from Lat strictus = 
strict (q.v.).] 

1. To narrow, to compress. 

2. To press, to urge, to distress ; to put to 
straits or difficulty. 

« If the magistrate be so stressed that he cannot 
protect thoae That are pious sod peaceable, the Lord 
help,’'— Water houn : Apology for Learning, p. 166. 

3. To subject to stress or force. 

atrStch a) “strecche (pa. t • stmught, 

* straughts, * streigkts , stretched , pa. par. 

• draught, * streight , * slreyght , stretched), 

v.t. & i. [A.S, streccan (pa. t strehte, pa. par. 
strehf), from strcec, strec, stear c = strong, 
violent, stark (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut strekktn ; 
Dsn. streekke = to stretch ; strask = a stretch ; 
Sw. strdeka; Ger. strccken, from slrack zs 
straight; Lat. stringo — to draw tight; Gr. 
OTpavyo? (strong gos) — twisted tight. From 
the same root come- strain, strict, strands, 
strait , string , and strong .] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To draw out ; to extend in length ; to 
draw tight ; to make tense. 

2. To extend in any direction ; to spread 
out ; to expand. (Spenser: F. Q. t II. L 49.) 

8. To reach out ; to put forth ; to hold out. 

* Stretch thine hand unto the poor."— Zoc?**. vii. S3. 

• 4. To open, to distend. 

" Stretch the nostril wide." 

abates p. : Henry T., IIL L. 

6. To strain ; to put to the utmost strength 
or efficacy ; to apply stress or force to. 

" Stretch thy chest" 

Bhakesp. : Troilu t A CreStiJa, It. S. 

II. Figuratively: 

L To extend ; to cause to extend or spread. 

*• Then will they stretch their power athwart the 
Und.” Dryden : Virgil ; JSneid tIU. 195. 

2. To extend too far; to exaggerate : as, To 
stretch an account. 

B. Intransitive : 

1, Ordinary Language 

1. Literally: 

(1) To extend, to reach ; to be drawn ont In 
length or breadth, or both ; to be continuous 
over a distance ; to spread. 

■* Deep Lake Is narrow, and stretches for fifteen 
miles. ^ "—Field, Sept 4, 1386. 

(2) To be extended, or to bear extension 
without breaking, as sn elastic substance ; to 
attain greater length. 

** The Inner membraae . . . becanse It would stretch 
and yield, rem slued unbroken/— tfoyte. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) To reach, to last, to satisfy. 

"As far <u my coin would stretch.*— ShaXesp. : 
l Henry IV.. U 

(2) To sally beyond the truth ; to exaggerate. 

" What an alley do we find to the credit of the most 
probable eveut that ie reported by one who usee to 
Stretch t "—Government qf the Tongue. 

IL Naut. : To sail under & great spread of 
canvas. It differs from stand In that the 
latter implies no press of sail. 

T (1) Stretch out : An order to a boat’s crew 
to puli strong. 

(2) To stretch out : To give a long pull in 
rowing. 

■tre>t£li (2), v.t. [A softened form of streke or 
streak (2), v. ; Ger. streichen = to run.] To 
make violent efforts in running. (Prop.) 

•trStfli, *. IStrrtch (1), v .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of stretching ; the state of being 
stretched ; reach, effort, struggle, straio. 

** Now one and all they tug amain ; they row 
At the full stretch, and shake the brawn prow. 

Dryden : Virgil { JSneid r. *59, 


2. The extent to which anything may be 
stretched^ 

“ At all her stretch her little wings she spread." 

Dryden: Cnux A Alcyone. 488. 

* 3. Hence, the utmost extent or reach of 
meaning, power, or the like. 

44 Quotations, In their ntmoet stretch, oan signify no 
more than that Luther lay noder severe agonies of 
mind.*'— A Uerbwry. 

4. The act of straining or stretching beyond 
what ie right or fair : as. That Is a stretch of 
authority, a stretch of imagination. 

5. A continued surface ; an extended aurface 
or portion. 

" Stretches of road down In the gorge here were laid 
on tree-trunks that bridged the spaces from projection 
to projection."— English Illustrated Magazine, Aug.. 
1884, p. «97. 

6. Course, direction : as, the stretch of seams 
of coal. 

7. The punishment of seven years' penal 
servitude. ( Stang .) 

IL Naul. : The reach or extent of progress 
on one tack ; a tack. 

Tf Ai (or on) a stretch : At one or a single 
effort; at one time; continuously. 

Drivers and others frequently make twenty hours 
at a stretch'‘—&t. James s Gazette, Sept. 21, 1886. 

* stretch-mouthed, a. Open-mouthed ; 
hence, chattering. 

" Some stretch-mouthed rascal would, as it wsr*. 
mean mischief. * — Shakesp. : Winters Tale, It. A 

BtrSt^h'-or, a. [Eng. stretch (IX v. ; -ar.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which stretches, ex- 
tends, or expanda. Specially : 

(а) An Instrument for stretch! og gloves. 

(б) An expanding last for distending shoes. 

(c) A frame for expanding a canvas for 
painting. 

(d) A corner-piece for distending a canvas 
frame. 

(e) One of the extension-rods of an um- 
brella, attached at one end to the eleeve 
which slides on the handle, and at the other 
end to a rib of the frame. 

(/) A round rail joining the legs of a chair ; 
around. 

(g) A Jointed rod by whose extension the 
carriage bows are separated and expanded, eo 
as to spread the canopy or hood. 

(h) A jointed and folding strip of cloth- 
covered pasteboard npon which sample*, as of 
book-bindings, are displayed. 

(2) A flat board on which corpses are 
stretched or laid out previously to coffining. 

(3) A litter, frame, or hand-barrow for carry- 
ing a wounded, sick, or dead person ; also, a 
frame on which disorderly or violent persona 
are strapped in order to move them from one 
place to another. 

*» vu lowntlblc for t abort time, and bad to U 

brought back on a stretcher to tli* enclosure — field. 
Sept. 4. IMA 

2. Fig. : A statement which outstretches 
the truth ; a lie, an exaggeration. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : A tie-timber in a frame. 

2. Build . : A brick or stone whose length is 
laid in the direction of the length of the wail. 
[Header, II. 1, Bond, s., 11. L 2.] 

3. Nautical : \ 

(1) The foot-rest of a rower at the bottom 
of a boat. 

"The work Is not kept on long enough from the 
Stretcher,”— Field, March (, 1886. 

(2) A cross-piece to keep the sides of a boat 
distended when slung to get on board or over- 
board. 

stretcher-bearer, s. 

Mil. (PL ) : Men detailed for conveyiog the 
wounded from the field to the nearest Ambn- 
lance or dressing station, 
stretoher-mule, *. 

Cotton: A mule adapted to stretch and 
twist fine rovings of cotton, bringing them 
forward another stage in respect of attenua- 
tion and twisting. 

strSt 9 h'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Stretch (1)> v.| 

stretohing course, s. 

Mason . : A course of atones or bricks laid 
with their longest dimensions in the direction 
of the length of the walk [Bond.] 


stretching-frame, ». 

Cotton: 

1. A machine in which rovings are stretched 
in the process of converting them into yarn. 

2. A long frame on which starched muslins 
are stretched and exposed in a warm room to 
dry. It is the substitute for the cylinder 
drying-machine, which is used npon heavier 
classes of goods. 

stretching-iron. *. 

Leather: A currier’s tool, consisting of f 
flat piece of metal or stone fixed in a handle 
and used to scrape the aurface of curried 
leather, to stretch it, reduce inequalities, and 
raise the bloom. 

stretching-machine, #. A machine 
for stretching textile fabric* so as to lay their 
warp and woof yarns in truly parallel posi- 
tions. 

stretching-piece, «. 

Carp. : A strut (q.v.). 

• strete, a. [Street.] 

StrSt-ta, s. [ItaL] 

Music: A coda or final passage taken in 
quicker time than the preceding movements. 

«tr8t'-td, s. & a. [Ital.] 

A. As substantive : 

Music : The special passage la s fugue In 
which the whole of the parts, or as many as 
possible, take up the enfiject, at as short an 
Interval of time as possible. [Fuoub.] 

B* As adjective: 

Music: A term signifying that the move- 
ment to which it is prefixed is to be performed 
in a quick, concise manner ; opposed to largo. 

etrew (ew as 6), • straw, *«trewe, 

* strow, v.t, [A.S. streowian, from stream = 
straw (q.v.); cogn. with Dut. strooijtn — to 
acatter, from stroo — straw ; leal, strd ; Sw. 
sfrd; Dan. etrbe; Ger. streuen = to strew; 
Lat. struo = to heap up.] 

1. To acatter, to spread by scattering. (Sal 
of tilings separable Into parts or particles.) 

"And r tubes «h*U be strewed on the »Uir." 

Boott: He* Qf tit. John. 

2. To scatter, cast, or throw iooseiy about. 

•• Maoy cones ... 

Of murdred men, which therein strowed ley. 

Spenser: F. L v. 61 

$. To cover by scattering or spreading. 

" It wee reckoned * piece of me«nl6cene» la Thomee 
Beoket. thet h» etrewed the fioor of hie hall with 
oltm hay ."— Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk- ill., eh. Iv. 

4. To cover by being spread or scattered 
over. 

" But walk'd him forth elon* the eand. 

Where thouwuid ileepen strew' d the etrand. 

Byron : Siege qf Corinth, xliL 

• 5. To spread abroad ; to disseminate ; to 
give currency to. 

" I have strew'd It in the common ear." 

Shakctp, f Measure for Measure, L a 

strew'-Ing (ew as 6), pr. par., «.,&*. 
[Strew, v.] 

A. & B, As pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb> 

C. As substantive : 

• l. The act of scattering or spreading about 
or over. 

* 2. That which ia etrewed or is fit to be 
itrewed. 

" The herb* thet have on them cold dew o* th* nl*ht 
Are strewings fit et for graves. ^ „ , 

Shaketp. : Cymbelins, lv. A* 

• strew'-mSnt (ew as 6), $. [Eng . strew ; 
-meat.] Anything strewed or scattered in de- 
coration. 

" Bnt here *he !» allow’d her virgin crante. 

Her maided strewments.” shakesp. : Manus t, V. L 

stri'-a (pi. etri'-ce), s. [Lat.] 

1. 'Arch.: A fillet between the channels or 
Antes of columns, pilasters, and the like. 

2. Med. : A large purple spot, like the mark 
produced by the stroke of a whip, appearing 
under the skin in certain malignant fevers. 

3. Nat. Hist. : A slight superficial furrow, 
or a flDe, thread-like line or streak, seen on 
the surface of a shell, mineral, plant, or other 
Object, longitudinal, transverse, or oblique. 

4. Min. (PL): The lines aeen to traverse the 
planes of a crystal. They bear a definite re- 
lation to certain crystal forms of the mineral 
on which they occur. 


boil. b6>; p^lt, cat, ?oU, chorus, jhln, bench; go, grem; thin, this; sin, ■?; expect, Xenophon, c^lsfcph ft 

-dan, -tbm= -tion, -tl^n = ohftn » -^lon, -fion = shda* -«4 oub» -Uqu»* -*ion*=*lius. -blo» -die, &c. = Dfi» 
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striato—stridulous 


stri -ate, stri-at-Sd, cl [Lat striatus, pa. 
par. of strio = to streak ; stria =, a atreak.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Marked with striae; marked, or scored 
with superficial or very slender lines; marked 
with flue parallel lines. 

2. Having a thread-like form. 

“Th**e effluvium* fly by striated *toma tnd wind* 
inf particles, m Des Cartes eoucci veth." — Rr^ctenc : 
Vulgar Errours, hk. IL, ch. iL 

IL Art : Disposed in ornamental lines, 
either parallel or wavy. 


striated fibre, s. 

A not. : The primitive fibres composing or- 
dinary mascle. They have two sets of mark- 
ings ; one longitudinal, the other treosvcree. 
In general, when a fibre is resolved into 
flbriliae, the cleavage fa in the direction of the 
longitodtoal, though sometimes it is in that 
of the transverse fibres. Striated fibre con- 
stitutes the voluntary muscles, comprehend- 
ing those of locomotion, respiration, expres- 
sion, A c. • 



striated-rocks, striate d-boulders, 

«. pL 

Gtol. : Rocks or 
boulders with 
atria* along their 
surface, the result 
of the passage 
over them of 
masses of ice with 
projecting stones 
imbedded fa the 
lower part. Such 
striated rocks 
exist along the 
aides and at the 
foot of mountain 
ran gee wherever 
glaciers have de- 
scended. They are 
found also in the arctic and temperate rones 
wherever ice has passed from the North dur- 
ing the glacial period. (Drift.) 


STRIATED-SOCK* 


Stri -ate, v.L [Striate, cl] To mark with 

striae. 


•tri-a'-tlon, a. [Striate.] The state or con- 
dition of being striated or marked with striae. 
Specifically— 

1. Anat. <£ Physiol. : The production of deli- 
cate spiral, longitudinal, and transverse striae 
on the cell wall, formed by the deposition 
within it of several layers, varying from each 
other in refractive power, or, in the case of 
pleats, by the unequal absorption of water. 

2. GeoL : The production of striae on rocks, 
boulders, Ac., bv the passage over them of 
biocke of Ice with stones fixed in their lower 
part. [Striated-rocks.] 


•tri-a-turo, «. (Lat. striatura .) Disposition 
of striae ;* srtriation. 

" Part* of tuberon* biematlta* •bow aevera] variatla* 
la the crust, striature , And Uxtura of the body."— 
Woodward* 


• Strlcb, ». (Lat. strix ~ a screech-owL] A 
bird of bad omen. 

“ Tbt I either- winged bet. d \t’» nemr, 

The rueful strich, still waiting on the bier.** 

Spenser: F. IL xii.36. 

•trick, 8. [Strike, b.] A handfnl or bunch 
of hackled and sorted flax, ready for coover* 
sion into slivers by the drawing-machine. A 
cwt of fiax makes from 300 to 400 stricka. 

Stricken, pa. par . & a. (Strike.) 

*A. As pa. par. : (See the verh). 

B. A 8 adjective: 

• L Li L Struck, smitten. 

“That «h*Jl I ahew, aa wan a a honnd 

The stricken deer doth challenge hy the bleeding 
wound." Spenser: F. IL L ». 

II. Figuratively: 

1 1. Advanced, far gone, worn. 

" Abraham and Sarah were well stricken in year*.*— 
genesis artiL IL 

*2. Whole, entire. (Said of an hoar as marked 
by the striking of a clock.) 

Btrlo-klo, *. [A dimin. from strike (q.v.).] 

1. Agric. : An instrument for whetting 
scythes ; a rifle. 

2. Carp. <£ Mason . ; A pattern or templet. 

3. Cloth-thearing : A straight-edge fed with 
emery and employed to grind the edges of a 
aeries of knives arranged spirally on a cylinder. 

4. Flax: A strike or sword used In dressing 
fiax. 


5. Founding: 

(1) A semi-circular piece of wood used in 
smoothing moulds of loam to form cores for 
curved aod crooked pipes ; also for spreading 
upon the cores a thickness of loam answering 
to the required thickness of the pipe. 

(2) A straight-edge of wood with which to 
remove superfluous sand from a flask after 
ramming up. 

6. A straight-edge to strike grain to a level 
with the upper edge of the measare ; a strike. 

strlc-kler, strlck-l&ss, a. (Strickle.) 

A strickle or strike. (Pro v.) 

Strict, a. [Lat. strictus, pa. per. of stringo = 
to draw tight, to compress. From the aarae 
root come strain , strait, stress , Ac.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

•1. Drawo tight, strained, tight, close. 

“ She wildly breeketb from thetr strict embrace." 

Shakesp. : Venus h Adonis, 87 L 

•2. Tense ; not lax or relaxed. 

** The £at*l nooee performed ita office, end with moat 
strict ligature aqueexed the blood into bis fee*,*— 
ArbuthnoL 

3. Exact, accurate, rigorous, careful, severe, 
stringent. 

“ This strict and moat obaerrant watch." 

Shakesp: Samlet , LL 

4. Regulated or acting by exact rules ; exact, 
rigorous, severe. 

** Which if thou follow, thle strict court of Venice 

Uuat need* give sentence Vatuat the merchant 
there.” Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, It. L 

5. Positive or definite as to terms ; precise, 
stringent 

“ Such strict and aerere covenant*.” 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry r/„ V. 4 

6. Rigidly or exsctly interpreted ; limited ; 
not lax or loose ; free from latitude : as, a 
strict definition, & strict interpretation* 

t II. Bot. : Upright, straight 
Strict Observance, a. 

Church Hist. : The name given to • sub- 
division of the Observanti ne branch of the 
Franciscaa Order. The first house of Strict 
Observance appears to have been founded hy 
a Spanish Franciscan, John de Poebla, on the 
Sierra Morena in 1489. The friars soon be- 
came & separate congregation, and spread to 
Italy, where they were known as the Re- 
formed, early in the sixteenth century. They 
established themselves at Nevers In France in 
1597, and were there called Recollects. The 
Latin holy places at Jerusalem are under the 
charge of the Franciscans of the Strict Ob- 
servance. 

M Certain order* of friar* practiae thta aoaterity, 
which waa flrat lutroduetd among the Friar® Minor 
of the Strict Observance by the Blessed John of Guada- 
loupe, about the year Iftoa"— Addis * Arnolds Cath. 
Dice. p. 265. 

strictsettlement, t. 

Law: A settlement by which land is settled 
to the parent for life, and after his death to 
his first and other sona in tail, trastees being 
interposed to preserve the contingent re- 
mainders. 


* strict' l&nd, A (Eng. strict, and land.) A 
aarrow piece of land or passage ; a strait. 

** Beyond the which I And a narrow going or strict- 
land from the point to Htratoastell which atandeth 
into the sesL.'~W>linshed : Descript. SriL, eh. xiL 


•trlct'-ljr, adv. [Eng. strict ; -ty.) 

1. In a strict manner; exactly; with nice 
or rigorous exactness or accuracy : as. Strictly 
speaking, he Is wrong. 

2. Positively, definitively, to strict terms. 

" The king hath strictly cliarg'd the coutrary." 

Shakesp : Richard III., It. L 

3. Rigorously, severely, closely. 

** Examine thyaelf strictly whether thou didat not 
beet at flrat.”— Bacon. 

4. With strict observance of laws, rules, 
rites, or the like. 


" Many of them lire eo strictly aa If they did not 
believe ao fooliahly .*— Bp Taylor: Sermons. voL iL. 
ter. 26 


•trlct'-ness, s. [Eog. strict; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being strict ; ex- 
actness, rigorous accuracy; strict or precise 
observance or Interpretation* 

” Fifty thousand pound* a year, to which, hi strict, 
ness of law be had no right, awaited hie acceptance."— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xxllL 

2. Rigoar, severity, stringency. 

g **Sueh of them a* cannot be concealed you will 
ease to oonnlve at, though, in the strictness of your 
dgment^yon cannot pardon." — Dryden : Virgil ; 


strlct’-ure, «. [Lat. strictura, prop. fem. stag, 
of stric turns, fut part, of stringo = to draw 
tight ; Fr. stricture; ItaL strettura.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

*L Strictoess. 


4t A man of stricture and firm abatinauce." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L 4. 

* 2. A stroke, a glance ; a slight touch. 

" Paasive strictures, or algnaturea of that wisdom 
which hath made and ordered all thing*.” — Hals : 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 46. 

3. A toach of sharp criticism; censure, 
Critical remark. 


•‘But to what purpose are theee strictures t To • 
|geat^aud good one. — Knox : Liberal Education. 

IL Pathol . ; A contraction and indorstion 
of aoy duct, so as to prevent free passage 
through it. There may be stricture of the 
urethra, of the oesophagus, of the rectum, Ac, 


•trie -tured, a. [Eng. strict ur(t); -«L] Af- 
fected with a stricture. 


•trld -dle, vX [Straddle, r.) (Scotch.) 


stride, stryde,*. [Stride, v.) 

L A step, especially a long, measured, or 
pompons step ; a wide stretch of the legs. 


“ The monster, moving onward, came a* faat. 

With horrid strides ; hell trembled aa he atrode.* 
Milton : P. L., il. «7A 


2. The space measured between the legs 
wide apart ; the space covered by a long step ; 
hence, a short distance. 

“Betwixt them both was bnt a little stride * 

Spenser: F. Q,., IL vlL 14. 


3. A rapid or far-reachtng movement or 
advance. 


“ God never meant that man ahonld seal* the heav'n* 
By strides of human wiadom.” 

Cowper: Task, iiL 222. 

Stride, * stryde (pa. t, * strode, * strided, 
strode , pa. par. • ttridde, stridden), v.i. A t. 
(A.S. strldan = to strive, to atride ; cf. Low 
Ger. stridsn = to strive, to stride ; streven — to 
strive, to stride ; streve = a striving, a stride ; 
Dut. strijden ; Ger. streiten ; Dan* stride; I cel. 
stredha ; 8w* strida = to strive.) (Strive.) 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To walk with long steps. 

“ When oar vtaaela oat of reach he ftrand. 

He strided onward.” 

Dryden: Virgil / xEneld Hi. IM. 

2. To stand with the feet wide apart; to 
straddle. 


B. Transitive : 


1. To pass over at a step ; to step over. 

M A debtor that dare* not to stride a limit." 

Shakesp. : Cymbdine. lit. t. 

* 2. To bestride ; to mount as a rider ; to 
ride on. 

“I mean to stride year • toed." 

Shakesp : CoHolanut, L f. 


•trT-dfnt, a. [Let. stridens, pr. par. of 
strideo ~ to creak.) Creaking, harsh, grating. 

“A place that *till eohoe* with the strident chorda 
of the Italian maestri.” —Daily Telegraph, Feh. 20, 1696. 

8tri - dor, *8111 -dour, s. [Lat. stridor, 
from strideo = to creak.) A harsh, creaking 
noise or crack. 


14 Her *c reaming cry 
And stridotsr of her wing*.'’ 

Dryden : VtrgiZ; c&neid xiL 1,258. 

• strld-u-lin'-tl-a (tl as sh I), s. pL [Mod. | 

Lat., from Lat stridulus = creaking.) 

Entom . : The Cicadidse (q.v.). 


* strld u-late, v.i. (Stridolous.) To maka 
a harah/creaking noise, as some Insects. 

•trld-u-la'-tlon. «. [Stridulate.] Tlie act 
of making & harsh, creaking noise ; specif., 
the power possessed by some male insects of 
making a shrill, gratiog noise between a i 
serrated part of the body and a hard part, for 
the purpose of attracting the females ; tha 
noise so produced. It takes place In various 
Grthoptera, Homoptere, and Coleoptera, aod 
in some spiders of the gen os Theridioa, 

( Darwin : Descent of Man, ch. tx., x.) 

strld'-u-la-tor, a. [Eng. stridulate); -or.) 
That which stridulates or make9 a harsh, 
grating noise. 

«trld'- u-la-tor-$r, a. [Eng. stridulates); 
-ory.) ‘Harsh and creaking ; stridolous. 

Btrid u-lous, CL [Lat stridulus, from strideo 
= to creak.] Harsh, creaking, strident ; hav- 
log a thin squeaky voice. 

** The st rid ulous * train already de*crlb*d . " — H a rpePl 
Magasine, J nly, 1886, p, 254. 


f^ts, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
•r* wore, wqK work, whd, b 6 n ; mute, 06b, oiire, unite, cur, r&le, ffUI ; try* Syrian. <e, ce =. e ; ey — a 5 qu = kw. 


striegi sane— strike 
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*trie'-gls-ane, *. [After Langen-Striegia, 
Saxony, where foond ; auff. -an * (Afin.).] 

Min. : A variety of Wevelllte (q.v.), of a 
atraw-yellow and green colour. 

strife, * stryf, * strvfe, a. 10. Fr. esstHf, 
from Icei. stridh^ etnfe, contention ; O. Sax. 

& O. Fries. strid; Dut. Btrijd ; Dan. & Sw. 
strid; O. H. Ger. &trtt ; Ger. streit.] 

*» L The act of striving or endeavouring ; 
the act of doing one's beat 

** With ttrif* to pleas* you * 

Bhakesp.: Alts WM, T. ft. 

• 2. Endeavour to excel another ; emula- 
tion, exertion, or contention for superiority, 
mental or physical. 

" Son and father weep with equal strife 
Who should weep most.'* 

Bhakesp. : Rape of Lucre ce, 1.791. 

3. Contention in anger or discord ; discord, 
contest, enmity, quarrel. 

" Stay your deadly stryf* a epaoe.* 

Spemer : F. II. vi. IS. 

*4. Opposition, contrariety, contradiction, 
variance. 

" As if between them twain there were no strife." 

Bhakesp. : RapAof Lucrece, 405. 

* 5. That which is contended*againat ; occa- 
sion of contest. 

% For the difference between strife, and dis- 
card, see Discord. 

• strife - ful, * s try -ful, * * try -full, a. 

[Eng. strife; -fuUf)J] Full of or ■given to 
strife; contentious. 

" StrufuH mind and diverse qoalitee." 

Spenser : F. Q„ II. it la 

itrlg, a. [Stricia.] The footstalk of a flower, 
leaf, or hud. 

“The cones were seriously hlackened bylio* at the 
strig."— Field, Oct. ft, 1886. 

atri 'ga (pi. atri'-gsa), $. [Lat] 

L Arc A. .* The fluting of a column. 

2. Bot. (PI.): Little, upright, unequal, stiff 
hairs, swelled at their bases. 

*trlg'-e$, i. pi. [PL of Mod. Let. sirix (q.v.).] 
Omith. : Owls ; a aub-order of Acdpitres, 
universally distributed ; equivalent to the 
Btrigidse of early authors, by some of whom 
they were called Acdpitres noctumi. Outer 
toe reversible ; tibia twice as long as tarsus ; 
body feathers without an after-shaft or acces- 
sory plume ; plumage soft and fluffy ; a fecial 
disk. Now generally divided into two fami- 
lie», S frigid® and Bubonid*. 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. strix, genit. 
str%(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 
Ornithology : 

1 1. A family of Aecipitres, equivalent to 
the aub-order Btriges (q.v.). Wallace ( Geog . 
IHst. Anim, ., ii. 350), puts the genera at 23 
and the species at 180. 

2. A family of Strigea (q.v.), distinguished 
by having the inner surface of the middle 
claw indented with minute serrations, and 
the breastbone without clefts In its hinder 
edge. The type is Strix Jlammea . [Strix, 4., 2.] 

•trlg'-U,!. [Lat] 

1. Classic Antiq. : An instrument used In 
bathe for scrap- 
ing off the sweat, 
bnt more speci- 
fically useful In 
exciting the ac- 
tion of the *kln 
and tissues be- 
neath. The three 
examples to the 
left in the illus- 
tration are Ro- 
msn; the other 
is from a statue 
of an athlete 
using the atri- 
gil, by Lysip- 
pus, a cast of 
which la in the South Kensington Museum. 

2. A flesh-brush. 

Btrig il-d«e, o. [Dimln. of strigose.] 

Bot. : Bet with small, slender strigse. 

Btrlfe'-me, a. [Lat. strix, genit. strigis — an 
owl; Eng. auff. -ine.] 

Omith. : Owl-like ; specif., applied to owls 
resembling Strix striaula, as distinguished 
from thoee of which Aluco fammeus is the 
type, which are called the Alucine section. 
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* Btrlg'-mSnt, *. [Lat. striginentum, from 
strictus, pa. par. of stringo — to draw tight, to 
scrape.] Scraping; that which Is scraped 
off; excrement. 

" M*oy besides the strigments and sodaroua adhe- 
sions from men's hand*."— Browne : Vulgar Err our t, 
hk. 1L, ch. t. 

Btrlg o ^eph -a-lus, b. [Stsinoocephalus.] 

Btrig'-^pS, 6. [STRINOOP8.] 

Btri'-gose, stri'-gous, a. [Lat etrigosus = 
leau, lank, thin, meagre.] 

BoL (Of a surface) : Covered with strigse. 

Btri'-gO- vlte, s. [After Lat. Strigovia — 
Striegan, Silesia, where found ; suff. -its 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A dark-green coating of minute 
crystals on various minerals in the granite of 
Btriegau, Silesia. Hardneaa, 1*0; sp. gr. 
3*144. Compos. : a hydrous silicate of alu- 
mina, proto- and sesquioxides of iron. 

Strike (pa. t. *strak, *strdc , * stroak, * strok, 

* stroke, * strook, * etrooke, struck, pa. par. 

• stricken, * striken , * strook , * strooke , struck), 
v.i . & t. [A.S. strican = to go, to proceed 
(pa. t. strdc, pa. par. stricen); cogn. with Dut. 
strifken-=. to smooth, rub, spread, strike ; Ger. 
streicken (pa. t. strich, pa. par. gestrichen) — to 
stroke, rub, amooth, spread, strike; IceL 
strjuka (pa. t. strauk, pa. par. strokinn) = to 
rub, to wipe, to strike ; Sw. stryka = to stroke, 
wipe, strike, rove ; Dan. stryge = the same.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* JL To go, to move, to run, to advance. 

“A mou . . . 

Stroke forth •teruly." Fieri Ploecman, PioL lM. 

* 2. To fall 

u 8trek Into * study." WtlUom of Palm*. 4. CBS. 

8. To pass quickly ; to dart, to penetrate. 

"Till a dart strike through hU liTtr.*’— rii. 3ft. 

4. To hit, to touch, to glance, to graze. 

“CooBlder the red and white ouloun In porphyre: 

hinder light from striking oo It, end lta colour* v»ni*h. 


.5. To make a quick blow or thrust; to hit. 

"Willing to woond, and yet afraid to strike.* 

Pape: Settires, ProL 90S. 

6. To nse one's weapons ; to fight ; to be 
active in fighting or on any occasion of em- 
ploying force. 

M Strike, fellow*. Jtrtt#," 

Bhakesp. : TroUu* k Creuida, t. I. 

7. To hit, to collide, to dash, to clash : as, 
The hammer strikes against the bell of a clock. 

8. To run, dash or be driven upon the 
shore, a rock, or a bank ; to be stranded. 

•'After the T®*sel struck he *aw witer rushing into 
the enaiue-room .*’— Daily Telegraph, May t, 1*87. 

9. To sound by percussion, with or as with 
blows : as, A clock strikes. 

10. To cause something to give out a sound 
by percussion. 

** She strikes upon the ben." 

Bhakeep. ; Macbeth, ii. 1. 

• 11. To give out a sound, as of mnaic ; to 
begin to play ; to etrike up. 

M Let our drums strike." 

Bhakesp. : Timonltf Athens, ▼. 4 . 

12. To lower a sail, flag, or colours, in token 
of respect, or of surrender to an enemy ; 
hence, to surrender, to yield. 

13. To quit work in order to compel an in- 
crease or to prevent a reduction of wages, or 
to secure shorter hours of working, or other 
like cause. 

•• About 1,000 hand* struck at two of tha principal 
work*.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 5, 1885. 

14. To take root ; to grow, as a slip of a 
plant. [B. 22.] 

“ The young top* strike freely if they are taken off 
about three Inebe* long, and Inserted atngly in tome 
•andy toll In small pot*."— Field, March 12. 1867. 

15. To take a course or line ; to turn or 
break off. 

** Hound* striking to the right.*— Field, March 12, 
1887. 

• 16. To blast or destroy life. 

“ Then no planete strike." Shakrsp. : Hamlet, L 1. 

• 17. To steal money. (Slang.) 

“ The cutting a pocket or picking a parse Is called 
striking."— Greene: Art of Coney catching. 

18. To row, from the oar striking the water. 

*' This rate of striking was kept wp for the first 
mile."— Field, March S, 1887. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To tonch or hit with some force, either 
with the hand or with some instrument ; to 
smite ; to give s blow to, with the hand or 


with an instrument either held in the hand or 
propelled in some way. 

" I hare ever known thee a coward, and therefor* 
durst never strike thee."— Beaum. A Flat. : Ring A Fa 
Ring, L L 

2. To give, Inflict, or deal. 

" Who would be free, themselves must strike th* 
blow." Byron : Childs ilarohi, ii. 76. 

3. To dash, to hit. to knock. (With the 
Instrument as object.) 

M He struck his baud upon hla breast.** 

Bhakesp. Rape of Luoreoe, 1,849. 

4. To produce by a blow or blows. 

** From th# Dauphin's crest thy sword rtructf fire." 

Bhakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 6. 

5. To cause to Ignite by friction : as, To 
strike 8 match. 

6. To stamp with a stroke; to impress; 
hence, to mint, to coin. 

** Borne very rare coins, struck of a poond weight, of 
gold and stiver, Constantin* sent to Chllperfck. — 
Arbuthnot : On Coins. 

7. To impress, to stamp. 

•'There seem* to be a constant decav of all our Ideas* 
even of tho*e which are struck deepest."— Locke. 

8. To throw, to dash. (Eawfrw xii. 7.) 

9. To thrust in ; to cause to enter or peno- 
trate : as, A tree strikes its root into the ground. 

10. To cause to sound by beating ; to hegin 
to beat, as a drum. [U 16. (1) 6.] 

11. To notify by aound. 

M It struck nine a* we were coming op the street." 
—K. J. Word oise : Bissie, ch. ix. 

* 12. To sound ; to begin to aing or play. 

“ Strike a free march to Troy." 

Bhakesp. : Troilus A Creesida, T. 10. 

13. To light upon ; to hit or pitch upon ; to 
fell in with. 

•• We strike a trail, two or three days old, of some 
former hunter*. "—Burroughs : Pepacton, p. 291. 

* 14. To touch lightly ; to stroke ; to paaa 
lightly. 

" Strike his hand over the place."— 2 Kings r. 11. 

15. To prostrate, to blast, to confound, as 
by some superhuman power, or by the In- 
fluence of the planete. 

•* Struck Corioll like a planet" 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, 11. X 

* 16. To afflict, to punish, to chastise, to 
smite. 

*• To ponl»h the ]u*t is not good, nor to strike prince* 
for equity ." — Proserbs xvii. 2e. 

17. To affect In a particular manner by a 
sudden Impression or impulse. 

*• This parting strikes poor lovers dumb," 

Bhakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, it 2 . 

18. To impress strongly; to affect aenaihly 
with strong emotion. 

“ I am struck with sorrow." 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 8. 

19. To produce by a sodden action ; to effect 1 
or canse at once. 

•* Bbould strike such terror to his enemies." 

Bhakesp. : 1 Henry Vf„ ii. 1 

20. To occur to ; to appear in a certain light l 
as, That did not strike me. 

21. To make and ratify. [Lst fotdus ferirt.] 

" I eotne to offer peace : to reconcile 
Past enmities : to strike perpetual leagues 
With Vauoc.” A. Philips : Briton. 

22. To propagate by slips or cuttings ; to 
insert cuttings in the soil. [A. 14.] 

** The way to strike them is to take off the points of 
any of the young ahoot*, and after trimming them In 
the ordinary way, they should be inserted iu aaudy 
aoiL"— Field. Oct. ft, 1885. 

23. To level, as & measure of grain, salt, or 
the like, by scraping off with a straight in- 
strument all that is above the level of the top 
of the vessel in which the grain, &c., is con- 
tained. [Struck-measure.] 

24. To lower, as the yards of a vessel ; to 
let down, as a sail or flag, in token of sub- 
mission or snrrender. 

25. To take down ; to lower and pack up : 
as, To strike tents. 

* 26. To take forcibly or fraudulently. 
(Goodrich.) 

27. To lade into a cooler, as the cane-julc* 
in sugar-making. 

* 28. To tap, as a cask, &c. 

'* Strike the Teasels, ho, 

Hsre'a to Cmr.” 

Bhakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ii, T. 

% For the difference between to strike and 
to beat, see Beat. 

IT 1. To strike a balance : 

JBook-lceep. : To bring out the amount due on 
one or other of the aidea of a debtor and 
creditor account ; hence, in general, to ascer- 
tain on which aide the preponderance lies. 


boil, b^; ptfilt, J6 t 71; cat, §ell, oborns, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. -Ing. 
-clan, -tian = fthyi. -tion, ~*ion = shun ; -(ion, ~§lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -clous = shus* -bio, -dlo, &c. — b$l# d$l* 
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strike— striking 


1 To strike a centre (or cmfrisy) .* 

Arc*. ; To remove the centre or centring 
from an arch. 

3. To strikt a jury 
Law; To constitute a special jury ordered 
by a court, by each party striking oat a certain 
cumber of names from a prepared list of 
jurors, so as to reduce it to the cumber re- 
quired by law. 

To strikt a rats : To assess and seal a rate 
formally. 


*** * TVC * r9tm '*' 


-t**s r**rmjk. 


5. 7*9 itrike at : To make or aim a blow at 
to make au attack on ; to attack. 

«m*~+& w SOS!?JSS 3 u.u'. 
c'\iZ,7£’t$r ! To pro5ti,t * by • W » w 

7. To Strikt km* ; To give an effective blow. 

6. To strikt in; 

♦v* 0) _I° 5° In suddenly ; to disappear from 
the surface, with internal consequences, as an 
eruption on the skin. 

(*) To interrupt, to InterpooA 
*9. To strikt info ; 

0) To break forth or ont Into ; to be put 
Into any state by some sudden act or motion. 
* l* *rmtk oa a iwUm Mk nek tmutin, «>--» tt 
^ ac ul ^bm 1 im itacU pobiickJj.' 

(3) To torn Into quickly and abruptly ; to 
betake one s self quickly into. 

l(k To strikt i* with; To conform to; to 
«mt itself to ; to agree with at once. 

•srssss 2 T£ ?-*£ vs? ‘jt* 

11. To strikt of: 

(1) To knock off or separate by a blow or 
any sndden action. 

(2) To erase, to strike out. 

ffVf* P*** tor 

*■* hat. —£*Uy r^ nr- ^ 4. Not. i. i<sj, 

(S) To erase or deduct from an account : as. 
He struck of ten shillings. * ^ 

(4) To impress, to print: as, A thousand 
Copies were sfradt of. 

r ® *^*5 tX * roC *. *» strike cut's name 
of the rolls ; To erase the name of from a list 
or roll ; specif, of a solicitor or an atievrnev 
to strike his name off the list of persons 
qualified to practise. This may be done at 
his own request, but it is the invariable penalty 
In cases of gross professional misconduct 

*® J**Uty tht mu t ubm V tW rr£to~ /wi 

Jt*B -tact*. A a*-, a 1SH. 

11 To strikt oil: (Oil, a, 

14. To strikt oaf ; 

0) To produce by striking or collision : as. 
To str\k* oaf fire with a steel 
(2) To blot out to erase, to efface. 

(5) To plan or excogitate by a quick effort ; 
to hit upon, to invent, to devise, to contrive • 
as. To strike out a new line. 

fci£ IL <WiT * r * U0W 

(5) To direct one's course in ewimminsr * as. 

He struck oat for land. ^ ^ 

(6) To wander; to make a sudden excursion. 

. • p»*t mm rnh« emt tat* t nUn 

** 4»»tfea Um tmpvct ml a 

13 Te *frib xmndings : 

; w T ^ the d *r ih of water 

▼tth the hand-lead, ic. 

Id. To strikt up: 

(1) rroarifire; 

(a) To drive up with a blow. 

0) To l*gin to play or sing. 

• up Um drum.' * 5 Wtmrp rt,u 

(0 To enter into, to contract. 

.‘ -H * b at tb* Mtka «r runt a*Tts« 

V>«ra — thrift TUUprmpK Dr*. ta ISSS. 

(^) Intrans. : To begin to play or sing. 
(StaJbtsp. ; » ta Ur's Tale, !▼. 4.) ^ 

17. To strikt work : To let re off work, espe- 
cially m order to compel an increase or to 
prevent a reduction of wages, 4c. [A. 1XJ 

. "TV ■ - - bT » Wrwe* wrt in 

pmd redact] a A T^ta'’- IHa S*pA a l$8V 

• IS. 1> strikt hands: Tb shake hands. 

• 19. 5*rihr me lack, Sfrflt* me luck y: An 


expression formerly used by the lower orders 
when striking a bargain, and alluding to the 
custom of striking hands on ratification of 
the bargain, when the buyer left in the hand 
of the seller an earnest pennv. (Now only 
used as a slang oath or ejaculation.) 

“Chai ^riu m* tuck with «rs«l and draw Um 

wntiBjja. Smm. d rite. : &«rVW 1+4 j. U. 
strike, a [Strike, r.J 
L CVdiaary Language : 

1. An instrument, consisting of a strip of 
wood or metal, with a straight edge, nsed in 
levelling a measure of grain, salt, or the like, 
by scraping off what is above the level of the 
measure ; hence the terra struck measure as 
distinguished from heaped measure. 

• 2. A bushel ; four pecks. 

S. A measure of four bushels, or half a 
quarter. (£V*ytaA) ^ 

*“ A number (twenty-fire) of eels: ten 
etrikea make a bind. (£Wpli»k.) 

5. An iron pale or standard In a gate oi 
fence. 

(x The act of workmen. In any trade or 
branch of industry, when they leave their 
work with the olyect of compelling the masters 
to concede certain demands made by them as 
an advance of wages, the withdrawal of a 
notice of redaction of wages, a shorteuing of 
the hours of work, the withdrawal of any ob- 
noxious rule or regulation, or the like. 

T Strikes have become of increasing fre- 
quency and extent during recent years, as 
workmen have become more thoroughly organ- 
iied, and are often attended with a violence 
that renders military interposition necessarr. 
Of strikes of this character the first of givit 
importance was the railroad strike of 1S77, 
during which immense damage was done in 
the city of Pittsburgh and elsewhere. The 
depression of business in 1S94 was signalized 
by two strikes of great dimensions, one by the 
coal-miners for an ai ranee of wages, and one 
of a different character by railroad employ**. 
The great atriks of the Philadelphia street- 
railway employ** in December, l$9d, although 
warmly supported by the public and amicably 
adjusted in January, ISSd, through the inter- 
vention of a volunteer committee made np of 
prominent citizens, did not result in any 
apparent benefit to the striker*. 

•7. Pun measure; hence, excellence of 
quality. (Tmph.) ^ nuance or 

EL TtckuicmUy ; 

1. Brick-makiuf : A small piece of wood 
used to remove the superfluous clay from the 
mould. 

1 Kix; a handful of flax that mar be 

struck at once. J 

3. Founding ; 

0) A hook in a fbundry to hoist the metal 
(2) A paddle or straight-edge. [Stjucxl*.] 

4. BaseJuU ; Neglect to strike at, or failure 
to hit a good ball on the part of the batsman 
or striker. 

5. .Vrtal-uvrk . : A poddler s stirrer ; a rabbla. 

S. Jfiainyc 

0) The prolongation or extension of a 
stratum in a direction at right angles to the 
dip. The strike is also called the line of 
bearing. If a stratum dip to the north, the 
strike is east and west. 

* b * ,, * fr*** * 

s. «• A -anM, Xn& u iwa 

(2) The place where the vein crop* out 

The quantity of syrup, the con- 
tents of the last-pan. emptied at once Into 
the coolers. 

n fl) By tXe strikt: By measure not beared 
up; having what is above the level of the 
measure scraped off. 

* (2) Strik+etf-Aif : Break or dawn of day. 

(5) 5JribKr««Jrtj: 

B*roL : A piece in a clock which sets the 
ftnkmg perts in or ont of action. 

(4) IV aih « To make an effort, 

especially a successful one. 


strike-block, s. 

Carp. : a plane, shorter than a jointer used 
for shooting a short joint. 

strike hand, a A hand, U., a work- 
man, on strike. 

."fb rfnlTim*, kovtrtr, vi «b Um alert.*— 
rti+rmpk. Not. II, i$sa 

strike-pay, a Pay gran ted to a workman 

on strike by the trade-union of which he is a 
mender. 


strike-a light, s, 

A a tkrop. : A flint implement resembling a 
scraper m form, but of much smaller size, 
often found in burial places. Evans (Ancimt 
Stone Implements, p. 2S3) believe* that they 
were u*M “ for scraping iron pyrites, and not 
improbably, in later days, eves iron or ateeL 
for procuring tie.** 


Strik’-cr, a [Eng. strik(e\ r ; -*r.) 

L Onfiaary Language : 

L One who strikes ; one who uses fore* 
(formerly applied especially to a robber) ; a 
blacksmith s assistant. 

“ Ui’ lmMdtm* •trvkt'f miACATTTins form 

H*d AlmoAi bora* vh« ttriktr trom h_u honM. * 

CWio:ftw*ii,n. 

2. One given to quarrelling or blows : a 
quarrelsome person. (1 Timothy , iii. 1 ) 

3. A harpoon, also a harpooner. 

ooia * to “ •****. iinn mb 4 
w kook, tad Ium cnr. 
boori. to try for flab. - D u mp ie r ; refugee t*a. LSaJ. 

• 4. A welcher. 

& A workman who is on strike. 

tb# tnia Arrtrrd with tb« bm to mpbIt 

ikte t>Uc> of Um Vnbfi It tu fvn&d Ouit m torn 

wMtoli«.*hW wtokto Um rtoSi-InS! 
ChremiaU, Dec. U. u*x ^ 

EL TickateoXy ; 

L Forging : 

(1) A species of steam-hammer, striking In a 
manner similar to the trip-hammer, but oper- 
ated directly from the engine, the cam- wheel 
being dispensed with. It may be adjusted to 
strike either vertically or horizon tally, or at 
any angle. 

(5) A hardened mould, or former, upon which 
a softened steel block is struck, to receive a 
concave impression from the striker. Swage* 
are made in this way, the two portions re- 
©emng their grooves from a striker between 
them. [Swage, jl] 

pU 7* r wbos8 it Is to 
stnke the ball In encket. lawn tennis, base- 
ball, goi£ billiards, Ac. In lawn-tennis the 
player who first delivers the ball is called the 
•errer or striker-in, the other the striker-out. 

Striker-in. a [Striker, a, IL i.J 
striker-out, a [Striker, a, IL 2.) 
Strik -irig, yr. par^ i, 4 t [Strite, *.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verbX 
H. As c Jj. : Affecting with strong emotion* 
surprising, forcible, expressive, very notice- 
able. 

^ *°™ 1 •*« ***** yrHo-w, 

»bito I IWM t tto TXT * T ar* pato i«Ipaat, ud mi 

umrij ee *rvb^L*_/w Fein U. ISft 

CL As suheksntin : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L The act of one who strikea. 

^ 2. The propagation of plants by cuttings or 

IL TsdUfeaffy; 

L Arch. .* The removal of a centre upon 
which an arch has been built. It is done by 
striking the wedges on which the ribs reek 
2. Join. : Running a moulding with a 
moulding-plane. 

striking - distance, a The distance 

through which a given effort or instrumen- 
tality will be effective. 

striking-knife, a A triangular steel 

knife for smoothing hides. 

striking machine a 

L L*atker ' A knife for scraping hides, 
t Lifted : A machine for stamping eetak 
striking plate, a 

Qxrp. : The device by which the wooden 
centring of an arch is lowered when the arch 
Is completed. 

striking-racd, a 

Ifarie .* A percussion reed tn harmoniums. 

striking - np press, a A press for 
striking up or raising sheet-aotal in maVtog 
dishes, pots, pans, cups, Ac. 

striking vratch. a A watch which tn- 

dkates the time of day by striking; either 
automatically or ia res pease to the pushiag 
in of a knola 


S *r" ^T+wtJ . £ ***• h * r *» cam ^ 1 - *»«*■» there; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go, p£t, 

' ^ ^ Wtla ’ mut *> «**»» «»«, v»lt«. cor. rule, rill; try. SfTian. «, m = e; ey » a; au = kr. 
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Strik ~Ing-l$f, cufo. [Eng. striking ; -ly.] In 
t striking manner or degree ; eo as to affect or 
surprise ; surprisiogiy, forcibly, strongly, irn- 
preasiveiy. 

“The iuperiority o! the present age ... it Vrikingly 
eoLspicuoui. " — Knox : Winter Evenings, ev. 70. 

strik'-Ing-nSss, *• [Eng. tinting; -ness.] 
l’he quality 01 state of being striking; im- 
pressiveness. 

Strik-le, s. [Strickle.] 

at ring, * streng, * strings, * strong, s. 

[AS. streng* (from its being stroogly or tightly 
twisted), from afrang = strong (q.v.) ; cogn. 
with Dut streng , from strenq = strong ; feel. 
strengr; Dan. streeng ; Sw. strdng ; Ger. strang; 
Gr. orpayyaAij (stranggale) = a halter, from 
ffTpavyo? (slranggas) = hard twisted.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A small rope, line, twine, or cord ; * strip 
of leather, or other like substance, for tieing 
or fastening things. 

** Hi knit it np to silken strings 

Shakesp ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, JL T. 

2. A piece of thread, or the like, upon 
which anything is strung or filed ; hence, a 
set of things strung or tiled on a line. 

“I have caught two of these dark undermining ver- 
min, end intend to make • ttring of them. In order to 
hsng them . - — Addison ; Spectator. 

3. A succession of things following in a line. 
“ Strings of camels were perpetually traversing the 

sandy track. 1 *— Daily Telegraph. Jan. IS, 1865. 

4. Hence, a series of things connected or 
following in succession ; any concatenation of 
thiugs : as, a string of arguments. 

5* A atrip of leather or the iike by which 
the covers of a book are held together. 

6. The chord of a musical Instrument, as of 
a harp, a violin, a pianoforte. [II. 4.] 

“ Among the strings his flagerv range.* 

Scott : Rokeby, V. Ml 

7. Hence, in the plural, the stringed instru- 
ments of sn orchestra, as distinguished from 
the brass and wind instruments. 

“ With the orchestra little fault oould be found 
beyond the weakness of the strings."— Daily Telegraph, 
March 14. 1887. ^ 

8. The line or cord of a bow. 

* When twanged an arrow from Lovek myitle tiring : H 
Coleridge: In the manner qf Spenser. 

*9. A riband. 

m Round Onnnnd’e knee thou tle'st tha myetlo ttring. 
That makes the knight oompaniou to the king." 

Priori Carmen Seculars, xix. 

10. A fibre, as of a plant 

** Iu pulling broom np, the least strings left behind 
will grow."— Mortimer. - Husbandry. 

* 11. A nerve or tendon of sn animal. 

“The tiring of his tongue was loosed and he spake 
pUtn .* — Mark vil, S&. 

12. A resource, a resort (Only used In the 
phrase, a second string = a second horse 
entered for a race.) [^[ 2.] 

“ Id three Instances the second ttring, acoordlng to 
the market, was successful."— Daily Telegraph. Deo. 
SI. 1885. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch.: A string-course (q.v.). 

2. Billiards: 

* (1) The nnmber of points made in a game. 
(2) The act of stringing for lead. [Stbino, 

o., B.j 

3. Mining: A small vein of ore, diverging 
from the main vein sod passing off into the 
rock. Still smaller veina are called threads. 
A string Is often worth follow log to great dis- 
tances from the vein from which It diverges. 
Miners view atrings as feeders of such s vein, 
and believe that, as a rule, its productiveness 
i* proportioned to their number. 

4. Music: Prepared wire or catgut, plain or 
covered, uaed for musical instruments. Strings 
of steel or brass wire are used for all instru- 
ments which sra struck with hammers or 
plectra, as dulcimers, zithers, mandolines, 
and pianofortes, and strings nf catgut for in- 
struments played with the unprotected fin- 
gers, or with a bow, ss guitars, harps, violins, 
violas, violoncellos, snd douhle-basses. Violin 
strings are made of catgut, each atring being 
of* different thickness, according to ths tone 
*nd tension required, the fourth string beiog 
covered with a fine wire, either of silver or 
white metal ; hence it is called the silver 
atring. The covered strings on the guitar are 
npon a basis of silk instead of catgut, and the 
douhle hass atrings are of thick gut uncovered ; 
the two lowest strings on the vioioncelio are 
iilver strings. 


5. Shipwright. : The uppermost row of 
planks inaship’s ceiling, or that between the 
upper edge of the upper deck -ports and the 
gunwale. 

IT (1) Toharp upon one string : To talk inces- 
santly upon oue subject or thing. ( Colloq .) 

(2) To have two strings to one's how : To have 
two expedients or resources for attaining some 
object ; to have two objects In view. 

string-band, s. A band of musicians 
playing only or mainly on stringed instru- 
ments; that portion of the orchestra which 
consists of stringed Instruments, as opposed 
to the wood sud brass bands respectively. 

string-beans, s . pi. French beans, from 
the string-like fibre, stripped from them in 
preparing them for the table. 

9 string-block, e. 

Music: A block in the wooden-frame piano- 
forte into which were driven the etude upon 
which the strings were looped. 

string-board, «. 

Carp . : One of the slanting pieces of stairs 
Into which the steps sre notched. 

strlng-courso, *. 

Arch. : A course of brick or stone projecting 
slightly from the face of the wall and forming 
a horizontal line. It may be flat, moulded, 
or enriched. 

string-gauge, s. 

Music : A small instrument for measuring 
the thickness of strings for violins, guitars, 
Ac., consisting of a disc or an oblong piece of 
metal, wtth a graduated slit and engraved 
table. 

string-organ, a. 

Music: A musical instrument, the sounds 
of which are produced by the association of a 
free reed and wire string. 

string-piece, *. 

Carpentry: 

(1) A horizontal connecting-strip or plank 
of a frame. 

(2) The timber beneath a staircase which 
forms the eoffit or ceiling. 

(3) A timber in a floor framing. 

string-plate, s. 

Music: An iron bar in a pianoforte frame 
into which are inserted the stnds to which 
the strings are secured. 

String, v.l. & i. [Strixo, a) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To furnish with a string or strings ; to 
furnish with nerves. 

“ Orpheus' lute wm strung with poets' sinew*." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 11L % 

* 2. To tune the strings of, as of a stringed 
Instrument. 

" Here the muse so oft her hsrp hss tirung. 

That not s mountain rears its head unsung:.* 
Addison. 

3. To pnt on a string. 

" Aa these start wert hut so many beads 
Strung on one string.* 

Donne: Progress of the SouL 

* 4. To maketenae ; to impart vigour to ; to 
tone. 

** By chase our long-Uv'd brothers earn'd their food ; 

ToU strung the nerves and purified the blood." 

Dryden: Epistle to John Dry den, 88, 

5. To deprive of strings or fibres : as. To 
string beans. 

6. To tie up or hang by a string. 

“ Otve the dogs their portion of ilrer and lights, 
and string np the carcases. '—Field, Sept. 85, 1888. 

t 7. To bind with string. 

8. To excite or deceive by false or exaggerated 
statements. (Slang.) 

B. Intransitive: 

Billiards: To determine who shall lead off, 
each player striking his ball so that it shall 
hit the top cushion and come back towards 
balk ; he whose ball stops nearest the balk- 
line being entitled to choice of playing first 

stringed, a. [Eog. siring ; -ed.] 

1. Having strings. 

“Wo wil alng my songs to the tiringed Instrument*,*' 
—Isaiah xvtll. SO [1551). 

* 2. Produced by or on strings. 

“Divinely warbled voles 

Answering the stringed noise. 

As all their souls In blissful rapture took." 

Milton : The Nativity. 


8trIn -gen-9^, *• l En g- stringen(t) ; -cy.) 

1. Ord. Lang . : The quality or state of being 
stringent; strictness. 

2. Comm. : Hardness, dearness, scarcity. 

** Withiu the last few days Eastern rates are muck 
stronger, owing to a stringeticy lu the value of money 
in India, — Daily Telegraph, Feb, 8, 18S7. 

strln-ggn'-do, adv. [Ital.j 

Music: A direction to accelerate the time. 


string'-ent, a. [Lat. strinqens, pr. par. of 
stringo = to draw tight] [Strict.] 

9 1. Binding tightly, drawing tight 
2. Making strict claims or requirements : 
strict, binding, rigid, severe. 

“ What is more unexoeplionally stringent and forc- 
ing."— Mors: Antidote against Atheism, bk. li.ch.viL 


String'-snt-ljf, adv. [Eng. stringent ; -iy.) 
In a stringent manner ; strictly, rigidly. 


" Proving more stringently that , . . Ac ."—More .» 
Immort. qf the Soul, hk, it. oh. U. 


String' $nt-ncss, s. [Eng. stringent; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being stringent ; string- 
ency. 

Strlng'-er, s. [Eng. string, v. ; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who strings, as— 

1. Oue who makes or furnishes strings for 
a bow. 

" The offices of ths bowmaker, the fietcher, and the 
* stringer, were all kept separate.*— A night : Pictorial 
Put. Eng., it S7L 

2. One who files or arranges on a string : as, 
a stringer of beads or pearla. 

•3. A fornicator, a wencher. 

** Hath been an old stringer in his days." 

Beaum. Jt Piet, : Knight of Burning Pestle, t 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : A horizontal timber connecting 
posts in a frame ; as— 

(1) A tie-tiinber of a trass-bridge. 

(2) A horizontal tie in a floor framing. 

2. Rail-eng. : A longitudinal balk or timber 
on which a railway rail is fastened, and which 
rests on transverse sleepers. 

3. Shipwright. : An inside strake of plank 
or of pistes, secured to the ribs snd support- 
ing the ends of the beams ; a shelf-piece. 

strlng'-halt, s. [Eng. airing, and halt.] 

Farr . ; (See extract). 

“ Stringhalt is a sadden twitching and snatching np 
of the hinder ieg of a bone much higher than the 
other, or an involuntary or convulsive motion of the 
muscles that extend or bend the hough."— Farrier's 
Dictionary. 


strlng'-I-nSss, s. [Eng. stringy; -n«ss.] The 
quality or state of being stringy ; flhrousness. 

Strlng'-lSss, a. [Eng. string ,* -Jess.} Having 
no strings. 

" His tongua is now « stringleu instrument." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., it L 

*trIA-g6-93ph'-$-liis, 8trfg-d-9Sph- 

a lus, s. [Or. <rrpi$ ( strix ), genit. trrpiyfc 
^fr^os) [Stbix], and ge^oAi) (kephale) = the 

Palceont . .* A genus of Terebratulidae. Shell 
punctate, snborbicular, with a prominent 
beak. Stringocephalus burtoni is found in the 
Middle Devonian. There is a Stringocephalus 
schist and a Stringocephalus limestone in the 
Devonian of Germany. The latter occurs also 
in the same formation in Devonshire. 

St riu-g<S p'-i-d 00, s. pL [Mod. Lat . stringop(s); 
Lat. fem. pL. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : A family of Reichenow’s Psittaci, 
of the same extent aa Stringopinse (q.v.). 

strln-gi-pl'-n®, strig-o-pi'-nae, a pL 

[Mod. Lat. stringop(d), strigop(s); Lat. fem. pL 
adj. suff. -ince.) 

Omith. : A sub-famiiy of Paittacidse (q.v.X 
with a single genua, Stringops (q.v.). 

String' -<$ps, strlg'-dps, S. [Or. crrpi'f (slrix\ 
genit. oTpi'yos (sfrigos) = an owl, and (ops) 
= the face.] 

Omith. : The sole genus of the family Strln- 
gopidse or the sub-family Stringopinae (q.v.), 
with one species, Strigops habroptilus, the 
Kakapo or Kakapoa (q.v.). Buller (Birds o f 
New Zealand, p. 28), considers S. greyi, pro- 
visionally recognised by Gray (Ibis, 1802, 
p. 230), to be only a variety. 

Btrliig'-WOQd, s. [Eng. string, 8., and wood.] 

Bot. : Acalypha rubra. 


boll, b<J^; p<Silt, J6^1; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^dbst. ph = t 
-clan, -tlan = shan . -tion, -slon = shun; -^ion, -gion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -eious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, dpL 
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rtringy— strive 


■trihg'-y, a. [Eng. string; -y.\ 

1. Consisting o/ strings or small thirds; 
fibrous, filamentous. 


*’Th« to*gh and stringy ooal of ths i 
Ceok: First Voyage. hk. li, eh. lx. 


2. Ropy, viscid ; that may be drawn into a 
thread. 


* 3. Sinewy, wiry : as, A stringy man. 


stringy- bark tree, a 

Bot. : A popular Australian name for many 
ef the Eucalypti, from the tthrous character 
of their bark ; specif., Eucalyptus gigantea, a 
huge tree, 400 feet high, and about 100 feet in 
girth a yard from the gronnd. Next to tha 
mammoth Sequoia of California these nre the 
largest trees upon the earth's surface, and they 
are taller than the Sequoia. One fallen speci- 
men observed by Wallace must have been 
nearly 600 feet high. Their frequently ragged 
bark, peculiar aromatic odor, sod the verticai 
direction of their leaves combine to give them 
a nniqne character. The title Stringy-Bark 
Tree, however, is particularly applied to E. ro- 
bust a, a species which yields a beautiful red 
gum. The culture of Eucalyptus has been 
Introduced with good results into California, 
and other countries, it haring a high reputa- 
tion as a destroyer of mslariooa conditions. 


Btrlh'-kle, v.t. or i. [A variant of sprinkle 
(q.v.)] To sprinkle. (Scotch.) 

Strln'-kllng, s. [Strinkle.] 

1. The act of one who sprinkle*. 

2. That which is sprinkled ; a sprinkling. 


•trin'-ri-a, #. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Gadidse, limited to the 
Mediterranean. The species live at a greater 
depth than those of Gad ns, but are not in- 
cluded in the deep-sea fauna. 


Btnp, * strep©, * strype, * stryppe 

(pa. t. * sir epic, stripped , * stripte. pa. par. 
*strept , * i^struped, stripped ), v.t. 6t t [A.S. 
strypan ; cogn. with Dnt. stroo pen = to plunder, 
to strip ; strepen = to stripe ; strippen = to 
whip, to strip off leaves ; O. H. Ger. stroufen ; 
Ger. strrifen = to graze.) [Strips.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To pluck, pull, or tear off, as a covering. 
(Frequently with off.) 

“ She stripped it from her arm." 

Shakesp. : CymMlne, !L i 

2. To deprive of a covering ; to skin, to 
heel. (Generally with of before the thing 
taken away : as. To strip a tree of its bark ; 
To sfrfp a man of his clothes.) 

" AjmI stripped hi* limbs to ruch array, 

As beet might suit the watery way. J 

Scott : Lads Of the Lais, ii. U 

5. To despoil, to plunder, to pillage ; to de- 
prive of anus, accoutrements, Ac. 

" A corpse which marauder* hara lost stript sad 
msogleu. — Jtocoul ty : Hist. Eng., ch. 

4. To bereave, to deprive, to divest, to de- 
spoil, to make destitute, (With of before the 
thing taken away : as, To strip a man of his 
possessions.) 

5, To take away. 

m All the temporal lands would they strip from m,‘ 
Shakesp, : Henry r^L L 

* fi. To uncover, to unsheathe. 

"Strip yoor sword stark naked.” 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, UL X 

7. To nnrig : as. To strip a ehip. 

* 8. To separate ; to put away. 

" His enkiadness 

That rtript her from his beoediction.” 

Shakesp. ; Lear, It. X 

* 9. To pass rapidly ; to run or eaii past ; 
to outrun, to outstrip. 

“ Before ha reached it he was ont of breath. 

And then the other stripped him.*’ 

Beaum. A Flet. (Webster.) 

10. To press the last milk ont of, at a milk- 
ing ; to milk dry : as. To strip a cow. 

IL Technically : 

1. Agric. : To pare ofT the surface In strips, 
and turn over tlio strips upon the adjoining 
surface. 


2. Mach. : To tear off the thread ot (Said 
Of a screw or bolt : as, The screw waa stripped.) 
B. Intransitive : 

L Ord. Lang. : To take off the covering or 
clothes ; to uncover, to undreee, partially or 
entirely. ^ 3 


"After passing Sandiord lock tha crew stripped.’’— 
Field. March 6, 1*87. 

2. Mach. : To lose the thread, or have the 
thread stripped off. (Said of a screw or bolt.) 

Tf To atrip onfs self : 

1. To deprive one's self. (Followed byo/; 
as. To strip one's stlf of all one's possessions.) 

2. Specif. : To nndrees ; to take off one’s 
clothes. 

** The moment they saw the king enter, they stripped 
themsslses in great haste, belog oorered before,"— 
Cook : Second Voyage, bk. L, eh. xL 

strip-leaf, s. Tobacco from which the 
stalks have been removed before packing, 
( [Simmonds .) 


•trip (1), x [Strip, r., Strips, s.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A narrow piece, comparatively long. 

2. A stripling. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : A nsrrow piece of board nailed 
over a crack or joint between planks. 

M When * plumed faun* may shade thy chalked face, 

And lawny strips thy naked bosom grace." 

bishop Hall : Satires, It. A 

2. Mining: An inclined trough id which 
ores are separated by being disturbed while 
covered by a stream of water descending the 
strip. 

Strip (2), i. [Norm. Fr. estrippe=z waste.) 
Waste ; destruction of fences, buildings, 
timber, Ac. ( Amer . law.) 


stripe, * strype, x [O. Dut. stripe; Dut. 
streep — a stripe, a streak ; Low Ger. stripe = 
a stripe; sir i pen— to stripe; Ger. strtij — s 
stripe, a streak, a strip ; Dan. stribe.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

X. A line or long narrow division or strip of 
anything, of a di fferent colour from the ground. 

M There la a Tory beautiful sort of wild wi in Ihii 
country, whose body la cunoualy atrtpsd with equal 
liata of white and black ; the stripes ooming from the 
ridge of hia back, and ending onder the bally, which 
ia whit *"— Dampier : Voyages (an. ia»l|u 

2. A linear variation of color. 

3. A wale or discoloration caused by a lash 
or blow. 


4. A stroke made with a lash, whip, scourge, 
rod, or the like. 

M With hia stripes w« are healed .” — Isaiah llil i, 

5. Color as the badge of a party or faction ; 
hence, distinguishing characteristic, character, 
feature: as, persons of the same political 
stripe. 

* 6. A blow, a stroke. 


M But, when he oould not quite it, with one stripe 
Her Ilona clawta he from her feete away did wipe." 


*7. A wound. 


Spenser : F. <L. V. xi. *7. 


“ The ehaitea of Inda wen vary long* a yard and a 
halfe, aa Arrian at doth aayg, or, at the leaat, a yard* 
aa Q. Cortina dothe aaye, and therefore they gave the 
greater strype."— Aschasn : ToxophUus, hk. IL 

*8. Pattern, manner. 

" 1 ahall go on ; and ftnt In differing stripe 
The flood -god’a apeoeh thua tune oa oaten pipe." 

Browne: Britannia* Pastorals, 

IL Technically: 

1. Entom. : [Streax, IL 1. (!)•] 

2. MIL (PI.): Narrow strips of cloth, or gold 
or silver lace, worn by non-commissioned 
officers, to denote their rank, and as a mark 
of good conduct. Rank is denoted in & 
similar manner in the police force. 

3. Weaving : A pattern produced by arrang- 
ing the warp-threads in sets of alternating 
colours. 


If To get (or lose) one's stripes : 

■MiL : To be promoted to (or reduced from) 
the rank of a non-commissioned officer. 


stripe- tall, s. 

OmtfA. : Any individual of the Humming- 
bird genus, Eupherusa. There are three 
species, from Central America. 

stripe, v.t. [Strip®, «.] 

1. To form stripes upon ; to variegate with 
stripes; to form or variegate with lines of 
different colours. 


* 2. To strike, to lash ; to beat with stripes. 


Striped, a. [Stripe. *.] Marked with or 
having longitudinal etripes of a colour differing 
from that of the general hue. 

strip e d-bellie d tunny, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for the Booito 


(q.vA from the fact that it has four browmsn 
longitudinal stripes on the under surface. 

striped-hyaena, «. [Hvjena, 1.) 

striped-mouse, a. 

Zool. : Mus barbarus. an elegant little mouse 
from the north of Africa. It la of a bright 
vellowiah brown, with longitudinal dark- 
brown streaks. 

striped saok-vrlnged bat, s. 

Zool. : Saccopteryx bilineata, a email species 
from Surinam. [Saccopteryx.) 

■triped-spermophlle, s. 

Zool. : Spcrmophilus tridecemlineaUts, a small 
American rodent, from eix to eight Inches 
long; colour, chestnut-brown, with seven 
yellowiah-white linee running along the back, 
and between these six rowe of small white 
spots. It ranges from Canada es far south u 
Texas. 

striped-surmullet, s. 

Ichthy. : Mullus surmuletus. [Mcli.cs.] 

stripe d~ wrasse, s. [Red-wrasse.) 

strip-ling, * Btryp-ling, s. A o. [Adimin. 

from strip (1), s.) 

A. As subst. : A yonth in the atato of 
adolescence, or just passing from boyhood 
into manhood ; a lad. 

“Ang*l J forgive tbl« stripling’s fond doepalr." 

Byron : Hr arm A Earth, i. X 

B. As adj. : Yonthfhl ; like a stripling or 
youth. (Pope: Homer; Odyssey L 194.) 

strlp -per, s. [Eng. strip, v. ; -cr.) 

L Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
strips. 

IL Technically ; 

L File-making : A flle-atripper (q.v.). 

2. Carding: A device for lifting the top 
flats from the carding -cylinder. 

* strip’-pSt, s. [A dimili. from strip (IX 
A very narrow etream ; a rivulet. 

** From whence runneth a little brook tft strippst," 
— HMnshed Deserip. Scotland, ch. x. 

Strip -ping, pr. par., a., A s. [Strip, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. A pariicip. adj. ; (Sea 
the verb). 

C. As substantive ; 

L Oncf. Lang.: The act or process of de- 
priving of the covering or coat. 

IL Technically : 

1. Carding: The operation of cleaning ot 
removing the short fibrea from between tha 
teeth of the various cylinders and top flat*. 

2. File-making : The process of cross-filing 
and then draw-filing file blanks to preparo 
them for grinding or cutting. 

3. Tobacco: Removing the wings of ths 
tobacco leaf from the stems. 

•tripping knife, s. A tool for removing 
the bladee of sorghum from the ataiks, pre- 
vious to grinding. 

strlt<?h' ©1, s. [Strickle.] 


strive, *stryve (pa. t * strived, *strof, 
strove , pa. par. striven), v.l. [O. Fr. estriver, 
from estrif = strife (q.v.); Dut streren; Low 
Ger. strewen ; Ger. streben ; Dan. strobe ; 8w. 
strdfva.] 

1. To make efforts ; to use exertions ; to en- 
deavour with earnestness ; to work hard ; to 
labour earnestly; to try hard ; to do one’s 
best 


'Strive, man. and *p«*k. 

Shakesp . ; Cymbeltn*, ▼. 


2. To contend ; to struggle in opposition , 
to fight, to contest (Followed by against or 
with before the person or thing opposed, and 
for before the object sought) 

'• Th« ttata that strives for liberty, thoxigh foil'd, . • . 

Deserve* at leaat applause for her attempt” 

Cowprr : Task, Y. W7. 

3. To quarrel or contend with each other; 
to be at variance, or come to be so ; to be in 
contention, dispute, or altercation. 

** Ths fatal colours of oar striving hsases." 

Shakesp. : S Henry Vl., IL X 

* i. To oppose by contrariety of qualities. 

" Now prlrats pity strove with pohllc hate, 

Besson with rm«e, and eloquence with fete. 

Denham. 


6. To vie ; to be comparable ; to emulate ; to 
contend in excellence. (CTiaitcer: C.T., 1,086.) 

^ For the difference between to strive and 
to contend, see Contend, (2). 


(&te, &t, fare, amidst, what, tall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5^ 
or, wore, wqIL work, whd, m6n; mute, chb, ciire, ignite, cur, rfrle, AU; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a; gu = kw. 
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♦ strive, * stryve, a. [Strive, v.] 

1. A striving, an effort, anoxertion. 

2. Strife, contention. 

"Aad whiume ye schulea here beteilie end ttryues 
withinae [sediUou«*J; nyle ye be Wycliffs : 

Luke xtL. * 

StrlV-er, «. [Eng. $triv(e), v. ; *er.] Ona who 
strives or contends ; ona who rnakea efforts of 
body. 

•• An Imperfect strivsr xq«y overcome sin in *ome 
iustaaces."— Olanvilt: Discourses, set. L 

atriv'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Strive, it.] 

e strlv'-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng . ttriving ; -ly.] In 
a striving manner ; with great exertions or 
efforts. 

Strix:, «. [Lat. , from Gr. <rrpl£ (strix) = <rrpty£ 
(stringx) = an owl, lit., the acreecher, from 
#Tp^u>, rpifui (strizd, trizo) = to acreech, to 
•cream.] 

Ornithology : 

*1. A genoa founded by Linnaeua, contain- 
ing all the owls known to him. This genus wae 
divided by Briason, who made Strix stridula 
(Linn.), tha Tawny Owl (tha Symium aluco 
of some authors), the type of hia genne Strix 
[3], and tha S. otus (Linn.), the type of a new 
genus, Asio. ( Ibis , 1876, p. 94-104.) 

f2. A genua founded by Savigny, with S. 
Jlammea (Linn.), tha Screech Owl, as ita type. 
Fleming gave to this bird the generic name 
Aluco (Latinised from ItaL allucco, probably 
by Gsza, the translator of Aristotle, 1608), 
and defined it thus : Beak straight at base, 
■decurved towards point; nostrils oval, oblique; 
facial disc larga and complete, narrowing 
rapidly below the eyes towards the beak ; 
auditory opening square, large, furnished with 
a large, nearly rectangular operculum ; wings 
long and ample ; tail shortish ; legs long and 
slender, clothed with downy feathers to the 
origin of the toes ; hind toe reversible ; head 
smooth, not furnished with tufts. Very many 
anthora, however, still retain the name Strix. 
This genua ie the type of the Alncine section, 
in which the hinder margin of the sternum is 
■entire or slightly sinnated, the keel united 
with the furcula, and tbfc manubrial process 
absent; tha beak in all is straight at the 
base, and tha claw of tha middle toe serrated 
on tha inner edge. 

3. According to Brisson, and the modem 
taxonomists, a genus of Strigid®, with several 
apecies, widely distributed. Bill decurved 
from tha base ; nostrils large ; fecial disk 
large and complete ; ears larga and furnished 
In front with a large, crescentic operculum, 
broad below, tapering above ; wings short and 
rounded ; tail long, concave beneath ; legs 
and toes feathered ; head large, round, snd 
without tufts. Tha gen ns is the type of the 
Sfcrigina section, in which the hinder margin 
of tha sternum is characterized by two or 
four more or less deep clefts. This section 
may be further sub-divided into owls which 
do, and owls which do not possess an oper- 
culum. 

fitroam. v.i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps allied 
to stream.] 

L To wander about idly; to roam, to 
stroll. 

*’ He . . . streamed up snd down th# room.”— Mad. 
D'Arblay : Camilla, bk. iii., eh. xz. 

2. To walk with long strides. ( Prov .) 

etroan, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To spout ; to 
make water. (ScofcA.) 

“ But h# wad stan’t m glad to see bins. 

And itrvant od staues an* hillock* wi' him.” 

Burnt : Th a Twa Dogs. 

BtrS bi -la, #. [Gr. <rrp<S0iAo« (strobilos) = 
, anything twisted up, a fir-apple, a pine-cone ; 
(strephS)-= to twist, to turn.] 

Zoology : 

1. A mature tapeworm, with its generative 
segments. [Proglottis.] 

2. The name given by Bars to a stage in the 
life-history of the Lucernaritla, when the 
hydra-tuba developed a mass of reproductive 
rodids arranged somewhat in the form of 
a pine-cone. 

strob-I-la'-ceofia (ce as sh), a. [Eng. 
strobUf a); -aceous.] The same as Strobili- 
form (q.v.). 

St rdb-i-l&n' the^, *. [Gr. orp^tXo* (sfro- 
biloa) = anything twisted, snd art 05 ( anthos ) 
= a flower. 1 


Bot. : A iarge genus of Ruellie®. Sfro&il- 
anthes faccidifoiiu s, growing in Assam and 
Burrnah, yields a valuable blue dye. 

strS'-bile, strS-bi'-lus, «. [Strobila.) 

Botany: 

1. An ament converted into a pericarp. 
(Linnceus) [Cone, II. 6.] 

2. Any similar frnit. 

3. An Imbricated scaly inflorescence. 

4. Hard scales arising from spirally-arranged 
imbricated flowers. 

Str5 - blT- 1 - form, a. [Eng. strobile, and 
/om,] Sliaped like a strobile. 

StrS-bl-lino, a. [Eng. strobile); adj. sufT. 
-ins.] Pertaining to a strobila ; cone-shaped. 

etroiy-I-U-tes, a [Mod. Lat strobil(us) 

- ites .) 

Palcebbot. : A provisional gen ns of fossil 
fruits. Three British species are enumerated 
by Morris : one from the Upper Greensand of 
Wiltshire, one from the Lias Df Lyme Regis, 
and one from the Pleistocene of Norfolk. 

str&-bi-lus, a [Strobile.) 

stroV-6 scope, «. An instrument for study- 
ing the periodic motion of the body. 

itrd'-eal, atro-kal, stro'-kle, t. [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

Glass: A shovel for frit, Band, Ac. It has 
turned-up edges to increase its holding 
capacity. 

* str9de» a [Strude.) 

strode, pret o/v. [Stride, tr.) 

stroem'-Ite, ». [After Herr Stroem, of 
Sweden ; suff. -He (Min.); Ger. stromik] 

Min. : The same as Rhodochrosite (q.v.). 

str5g-an-6-vite, *. [AffcerCount Stroganov ; 
cuff, -ite (Min.) ; Ger. stroga nowit.] 

Min. : An altered form of Scapolite (q.v.), 
containing carbonate of lime. Found at filndi- 
anka, TranabaikaL 

* strole, v.t. [Strov.) 

* stroi-er, a. [Strove*.) 

stro-kal, «. [Strocal.] 

* stroke, • strogk, pret ofv. [Strike, it.) 

stroke, * stroak, * strok, * strook, a 

[A.S. strdc t pa. t. of strican — to strike ; Ger. 
streich.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A blow, a knock ; the striking of one 
body against another ; tbs action of Doe body 
upon another when brought Into sodden con- 
tact with ft; tha sudden effect of forcible 
contact ; specif., a blow struck by means of 
the human arm; a blow with a weapon ; a 
hostile blow. 

“ And. with hi* ex, repeated strokes bestow* 

Oa the strong doors. 

Dryden : Virgil ; <Fneid 1L WA 

(21 The moment of striking (applied to a 
clock) ; the sound of a clock striking the 
hours. (Shakesp. : Richard III., iii. 2.) 

(3) A dash in writing or printing ; tha touch 
of e pen or pencil. 

w Bat imitative strokes can do no more 
Thaa plsase the eye.” Cowper ; Task, L 436, 

* (4) A throb, a pulsation, a beat. 

** Twenty strokes of the blood.* 

Termgson : Blaine, Tli 

(5) A caress, a stroking; a gentle rubbing 
with the hand, expressive of kinoness. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) The agency of any hostile snd pernicious 
power ; fetal assault or attack. 

M Based m T, inoch like voto the glee, 

Of one strikea with diut of lightening. 

Blind with the stroke, sod crying here and there. " 

iVyat : Loiter describing his being striken. 

(2) A sudden attack of disease or affliction ; 
Calamity, distress, mishap. fl[.) 

“Some distressful stroke that my youth soffered.* 
Bhaketp. : OihsUo, L 1 

• (3) A sudden burst or flash. 

** A stroks of cruel sunehine oo the elllE" 

Tennyson : Princess, iv. BIX 

(4) A touch ; an effort; en attempt. (Usu- 
ally in a good sense: as, a bold stroke, 6 
master stroke.) 


(5) A series of operations : as, To do a good 
stroke of business. 

* (6) Power, efficacy, influence. 

" He has a grsst strok* with the reader, when bo 
condemns any of iny poems, to make the world have • 
better opinion of them.' — Dryden. (Todd.) 

* (7) Appetite. 

“ Yoa have a good stroak with you.*’— Swift ; Polite 
Conversation, iL 

IL Technically : 

1. Games: The act of striking the ball with 
the cue, racket, club, <fcc. (Used in billiards, 
rackets, tennis, golf, <bc.) 

2. Rowing: 

(1) The sweep of an oar. 

“ Finishing the stroke with a Jerk.”— Field, Sept i, 
18M. 

(2) The stroke-oar or strokesman of a boat. 
*• Stroke still requires more life, his f wither also ll 

Dot alwaye as clear as it might be." —field. March S, 
1887. 

3. Steam -eng. : The length of rectilinear mo- 
tion of a piston, pnmp-rod. plunger, Ac. The 
atroke of a valve is called its travel or throw. 

T Stroke of paralysis or apoplexy : 

PathoL : A sudden attack of paralysis or 
apoplexy. 

stroke-car, i. 

Rowing : The aftermost oar in a boat, or the 
rower who pulls it ; the strokesman. 


stroke, * stroak, * stroake, v.t. [A.S. 
strdcian t from strdc. pa, t. of strican ~ to 
strike ; Ger. strezchcln = to stroke, from 
streichen~to rub ; Dot. strooken; Dan. strygs; 
Sw. stryka.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To rub gently with the hand to express 
kindness or affection ; to rub gently in one 
direction ; to soothe. 


** They stroke her neck ; the gentle heifer staoda. 
And her oeck offers to their stroking bands." 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses L 

2. To smooth ; to rub down. 

“ And then eoother pause : and then. 
Stroking his beard, be said again.” 

Longfellow: Way tide Inn. (Iuterluda.) 

3. To act as a atrokesnian to or in. 


** Bickoell, who baa hitherto stroked the boat*— 
Field, Feb. *7. 1886. 

IL Masonry: To work the fece of a atone 
so as to produce a sort of fluted surface. 

U To stroke the wrong way of the hair : To 
ruffle, to annoy. 


strok' er, • stroak er, ». [Eng. «<ro)fc«, v.; 
- «r .] 

1. One who strokes ; specif., one who pre- 
tended to cure by stroking tha part affected, 

" They will remiDd a* of the curse worked hy Oreat- 
rix the stroaker, in the memory of our Isther* ; and of 
those performed at th* tomb of Abbe Pula, in ooz 
own.”— Warburton; Works, voL x., ssr. 17. 

* 2. A flatterer. 


Strokes'-maix, a. [Eng. sfrofo, s., and man.\ 
Rowing : The man who pulls the aftermost 
oar, and thus seta the time of the stroke to 
the rest of the crew ; tha stroke-oar. 


Strok'-ingf, stroak Irigj, t.pl. [Stroke, 
p.] The last milk drawn from a cow. (Prov.) 

"The cook *otertaiaed me with choice bits, the 
dairy -maid with stroakings."— SmoUstt : Roderick Ran- 
dom, cb. xL 

stro'-kle, a. [Strocal.) 

stroll, • stroyle, v.L [Etym. doubtful. 
According to Skeat, it is a doublet of straggle , 
being a frequent, from Dan. etryge = to stroll ; 
Sw. stryka .] To rove ; to wander on foot ; to 
ramble leisurely or idly. 

“ Tis ehe who nightly stroll* with aauatertog pace." 

(fay : Trivia, lu, 267. 

Stroll, a. [Stroll, v.] A wandering on foot ; 
a leisurely, idle ramble. 

“ Making trespass of this nature a specific offeace. to 
be more severely desit with then an ordinary stroll 
opon alien territory.'' — Field, Sept. 4, 188X 

stroll'-er, * stroul-er, «. [Eng. stroll ; -er.] 
One who stroll* about ; a wanderer, a vagrant, 
a vagabond ; epecif., an itinerant or strolling 
player. 

" Your fathers (men of sense snd hoaeet bowlers) 
Dlsdalo'd the mummery ol foreign strollers." 

Fenton : Proi. to Spartan Dams. 

StrolT-Ing, o. [Stroll, ».] Wandering about, 
itinerant; not staying for any time in one 
place, (Especially Dsed with actor or player.) 

“ * He Is t strolling actor,’ said ths lientsoaut, oon- 
temptoou*ly.”— Dickens: Pickwick, eh. iiL 


; porlt, cat, 9©11, choma, 9 b in, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, ^enophon, e^ist, -Ing, 

-clan, -tian = sh^n. -tlon, -sioo — shun; -$lon, -jlon = wPifin, -cions, -tions, -sious = shhs. -bio, -die, Ac. = b?l» 
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stro'-ma (pi. stro'-ma-ta), s. [Gr. aroCipa 
(ttrdma), gen it. orpcojia-ros (str&matos) = & bed.] 

1. Anal. : A layer, bed, or atratura. 

2. Bot.: A th&liua (q.v.), specially the sub- 
stance in which certain perithecia or fructify- 
ing cella are Immersed. 

ctro-mate'-l dae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. sfro- 
mate(us); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -ida.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii Cotto- 
ecombri formes. with two genera, Stromateoa 
and Centrolophaa. Body oblong and com- 
pressed, covered with very small acales ; eyes 
lateral ; dentition feeble ; ceaophagua armed 
with numerous homy, barbed processes ; dor- 
sal single, long, without distinct spinous di- 
vision. 

stro ma'-tS-iis, *. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. 
arpwjia ( stroma ) = & bed.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Stroma teid®. 
with ten apeciea, from tropical and sub-tropical 
seas. There are no ventral fins In the adult 

• Strd-m&tMo, a. [Gr. <rTpm?arevt (strffma- 
tevs)=a coverlet (pi. patchwork), from <rr pufio. 
(stroma) = a bed.) Miscellaneous ; composed 
of different kinds. 

8trd-ma-t5l'-d-gft a. [Gr. trr/Mfia ( strdma\ 
gen it Vr/xo/iATOv (atromatof) = a bed; suff. 
-ology.] 

GeoL : Stratigraphy (q.v.), 

•trdxnb, s. [Strom BU3.] 

Zool. : Any individual of the family Strom- 
bldffi (q.v.), though some authors confine the 
name to the genus Strombua (q.v.). The 
Strombs are very active, and feed on carrion. 
Strombus gigas, the Fountain-ahall of the West 
Indies, is one of the largest living shells, 
sometimes weighing four or five pounds. They 
are imported in Urge numbers from the 
Bahamas for the manufacture of porcelain 
and to be cut into cameos. (See illustration 
under Strombus.) 

itrtfm'-M-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat strombus); 
Lat f8m. pi. sdj. auff. -idcr.] 

ZooL A Palceont. : Wing-shells ; a family of 
Slphonoatomc (q.v.). Shell with expanded 
lip, deeply notched near canal ; operculum 
daw-ahaped, serrated on outer edge. Animal 
with large eyes on thick pedicels, from the 
middle of which the slender tentacles arise ; 
foot narrow, ill-adapted for creeping ; lingual 
teeth single; nncini three on esch aide. 
Genera, Stromhua, Pteroceras, Rostellaria, 
snd Seraphs. They commence iu the Lias. 

■trtfm-bld-i-ftm, e. [Mod. Lat, from strom- 
bvs (q.v.), and Gr. e!<$os ( eidos ) = appearance.] 
Zool. : A genus of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
family Halteriidae, from salt and fresh water. 
Animalcules free-swimming, globose, or tur- 
binate. Their movements are extremely rapid 
and irregular. 

t strom-bu'-ll-form, a. [Mod. Lat strom- 
bulus, from Lat strombus (q.v.). and forma = 
form, shape.] 

1. Bot. : Twisted in a long spire, so as to 
resemble the convolution of a Stromb, as the 
legume of Acacia strombulifera, 

2. Geol. : Shaped like a top. 

strftm'-biis, a. [Lat., from Gr. vrp6p.pos 
(strombos) — a spiral shell, a top.] 

1. Zool, : Stromb ; the type-genus of Strom- 
bid® (q.v.). Shell sub-ventricose, tubercular 
or spiny ; spire short ; aperture long, with a 
short eanal above, truncated below; oater lip 
expanded, lobed above, and sinuated near the 
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notch of the anterior canal. Woodward put* 
the speclea at sixty- five, from the West Indies, 
Mt literranesn, Red Sea, India, Mauritius, 
China, New Zealand, Pacific, and Western 
America. Found on reefs at low watsr, 
ranging to ten fathoms. 


2. Palceont. : Five speclea from the Chalk 
and three from the Miocene of the south of 
Europe. 

strd-mey'-er-ine, stri-mey'-er-Ite, s. 

[After Stromeyer, the discoverer of Cadmium ; 
euff. -ine, iu (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, but occur- 
ring mostly massive. Hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; ap. 
gr. 6*2 to 6'S ; lustre, metallic ; colour, dark 
ateel-gray, tarnishing on exposure ; atreak 
aliiniug ; fracture, sub-conchoidal. Compos. : 
aulphur, 15*8; silver, 53*1; copper, 31*1 = 
100, corresponding to the formula AgS + CuS. 
Occurs with copper pyrites at a few localities. 

strom-nite, s. [After Stroraness, Orkneys, 
where foond ; soff. -ite (Mia.).] 

Min.: A mineral supposed by Thomson, 
who described it, to be a carbonate of stron- 
tium, barium, and calcium. Now regarded as 
a mixture. 

* strdnd, * stronde, s. [Strand, s.) 

* strond -ward, adv. [Mid. Eng. strand = 
atrand ; -ward.] Towards the atrand ; in tbs 
direction of the atrand. 

”8o walkyng to the strondward we bargeynyd by the 
W «T.” Chaucer: Tale of Beryn. 

String, * streng, * stronge, a. k adv. 
[A.S. strong, strong; cogu. with Dut. strtng; 
IceL strangr; Dan. streng; Sw, strdng ; Ger. 
strtng = strict. From the aame root as strain, 
strait, straight , stretch, strict, stringent, strangle, 
Ac.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Having physical power to act; having 
the power of exerting great bodily fores ; en- 
dowed with strength or bodily force ; vigor- 
ous, robust. 

M The strongest body shall it make moat waak." 

Shake*?.: Venus * Adonis, 1,145. 

2. Having ability or power to bear or en- 
dure; having physical or mental passive 
power. 

3. Firm, solid, compact ; not easily broken. 

“Though the ship were no st ranger then e nutshell* 
Shakesp. : Tempest, L L 

i. Acting by physical force. 

** If by Krone hand yon offer to break in." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, lil. L 

6. Naturally aonnd or healthy ; hale, hesrty ; 
not readily affected by disease. 

“ Better ie the poor, being sound and strong in con- 
stitution. than a rich man afflicted in bU body."— 
Ecctes. xxx. 14. 

6. Able to sustain attacks ; well fortified. 

“ From hie strong hold of heaven." 

Milton: P. £*, vi. 326. 

7- Having great military or naval forces ; 
powerful, mighty. 

“ Pompey Ls strong at sea* 

Shakes p. : A ntony k Cleopatra, L 4. 

8. Having great wealth, means, or resources : 
as, a strong firm. 

9. Powerful to the extent of. (In a relative 
sense when preceded by numerals.) 

“Seven thousand strong." 

Shakes?. • l Henry IF., iv. 1. 

10. Having force from rapid motion ; violent, 
forcible, impetuous, fierce. 

“How long shall the words of thy month be like a 
strong wind ? "—Job vliL L 

11. Having great force, vigour, or power, as 
of the mind, intellect, or other faculty. 

M Divert strong minds to the course of altering things.* 
Shaketp . ; Sonnet 116, 

12. Having great power to act ; furnished 
with abilities or resources; having great re- 
sources ; powerful, mighty. 

” The fleud is strong within him." 

Shakes p. : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 

13. Powerful, forcible, cogent ; having power 
to make a deep or effectual Impression on the 
mind nr imagination ; effectnal, impressive. 

" Stroup reasons mak» stroug actions." 

Shaketp. • King John, lit 4. 

14. Ardent, eager, xeslous, enthusiastic, 
strenuous : as, a strong partisan, a sfrono 
liberal. 

15. Having virtues of great efficacy ; having 
a particular quality In s high degree. 

“This poison is so strong and violent* 

Chaucer : C. T., 12.7M. 

16. Full of spirit ; intoxicating, heady : as, 
strong liquor. 

17. Affecting the senses forcibly ; as, 

(1) Affecting the afght; disagreeably or 
forcibly bright ; glaring : as, a strong light 


(2) Affecting the taste forcibly : as, a strong 
flavour of onions. 

(3) Affecting the smell powerfully : as, a 
strong odour. 

18. Of a high degree ; great, violent, earnest. 

*’ So strong a liking." Shakes?. : As Fou Like It. t 1 

19. Substantial, solid ; not of easy digestion. 

“ Strong meat belongetb to them that are of full 
hgs.— Hebrew* v. 12. 

20. Loud, powerful. 

" He cried with a strong vole*."— Brv. xvlll. 1 

* 21. Well-eatabliahed, valid, confirmed *, 
not easily overthrown or altered. 

law^— frown strong was kept as a 

* 22. Having great force ; forcibly ex- 
pressed ; comprising much in few words. 

" Like her sweet voice is thy harmonious song, 

As high, as sweet, as easy, aud as strong." 

Smith. { Todd. ) 

23. Numerous, large : as, a strong muster. 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : Tending upwards In price » 
rising : as, a strong market 

2. Gram. : Applied to inflected words when 
the inflection is effected by internal vowel- 
change, and not by addition of a syllable : thus 
swim, swam, swum, U a strong verb. [Weak.] 

B. As adv. : Strongly. 

U To go (or come) it strong : To do anything 
with energy or force. (Slang.) 

IT Strong Is largely used in composition, ths 
meanings of the comiK»unds being In most 
cases self-explanatory, as strong-backed, strong- 
smelling, strong-voiced, Ac. 



'strong-based, a. Standing upon a 
Ann foundation. (Shakesp. : Tempest, v.) 

* strong-besieged, a. Besieged by a 
strong force. (Shakesp . ; Rape of Lucrece, 1,429.) 

* strong-bonded, a. Imposing a strong 
obligation. 

strong-fixed, a. Firmly established. 

" Strong-fixed !• the house of Lancaster." 

Shakes?. : 1 Bsnry Ft., it 5. 

strong frame d, a. Possessed of a strong 
frame of body. 

** T u k X ? m * trong-framed, he cannot prevail with 
ma. —Shakesp. : Richard III., t 4. 

Strong-hold, a. [Stronqhold.] 

* strong -jointed, a. Having strong 
limbs. 

“ O well-knit Samson ! Strong-Mated Samson 1’ 

Shakesp : Loses Labour s Lost, t % 

* strong-knit, a. Firmly-joined or com- 
pacted. 

“ Larpe proportion of his strong-knit limbs." 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., it & 

strong-man’s weed, a 

Bot . ; Petiveria alliace a. 

strong-minded, a. 

L Having a strong or vigorous mind. 

“Catharine, clever, strong-minded, intrepid, and 
conscloot of her power, refused to stir." — Macaulay : 
Mist Eng., cb. vL 

2. Not womanly or feminine ; not according 
to female character or manners. (Applied to 
women claiming equality with men.) 

strong-room, s. A fire-proof and 
burglar-proof room to which valuables are 
deposited for safety. 

strong-sand, i, 

Founding.* Sand containing a large quantity 
of clay, and therefore tenacious. 

strong-set, a. Firmly set or compacted. 

* strong -siding, CL Strongly -aiding with 
or supporting. 

** Attended 

By a strong-siding champion." 

Milton : Camus, Jli. 

* Strong-tempered, a. Very hard : as, 
strong-tempered ateel. 

strong-waters, s. pL Diatilled ot ardent 
spirits ; formerly applied to acids. 

“ Vet in melting of metsls, when they hsvs been 
auctued formerly by Are or strong-seat m, there ls 
good os# of ftddltmneuta, m of burst, tartar, armoniac, 
and saltpetre."— Bacon : Physiol. Rem., p. 416. 

* string, pa. par. [String, r.] 

* strdng hdnd, $. [Eng. strong , a., and 
hand.] Violence ; auperior force. 

" Another would thrust him out by stronghand."— 
Spenser : State of Ireland. 


*^ re * ^nidst, what, fall, fother; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wglt, work, whd, u6n; mute, otib, cure, unite, cur, ruje, ttiOl; try, Syrian, m, ce=e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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strong'-hold, s. [Eng. strong, a., and hold.] 
A fortress, a fastness, a fortified place, a place 
of security. 

BtrSng'-Ish, a. [Eng. strong, a.; -ish.] 
Rather strong ; somewhat strong. 

" These Included * strongish contingent from 
Ch*tbam ."-Field, Feb. 2«, 1887. 

StrShg'-ljf, adv . [Eng. strong, a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a strong manner ; with force, strength, 
or power. 

•• Shook® *o strongly* Spenser: F. <}., L xlL 

2. With parts stroug and well put together : 
us, a house strongly built 

3. Firmly ; In such a manner as not to be 
easily shaken or moved. 

** You are so strongly in my purpoee bred.* 

Shnketp. : Sonnet 112 . 

4. Bo as to be able to resist attack, 

•* Duntluane he strongly fortifle*." 

Shakesp. : Macbetls, ▼. *. 

5. a high degree; greatly, much, 
lolently. 

“ Twill «tlr him strongly* 

Shakesp. : Henry YIIL, IU. 1. 

6. Vehemently, forcibly, eagerly ; with 
energy or earnestness. 

7. In large numbers. 

*tr£>n'- gyle, s. [Stronoylus.] Any Indi- 
vidual of the family Strongylid® (q.v.) 

Stron-gyT-I-dee, a pL [Mod. Lat. stron- 
gylius) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -{das.] 

Zool. : A family of Nematoidea (q.v.). Body 
round, eometlmes much elongated and fili- 
form; mouth round, oval, or trisogular, 
frequently very large, naked or armed with a 
horny pharyngeal armature ; tail of male 
furnished with a borsa, usually emitting two 
spicules; in some the bursa is replaced by 
two divergent membranous lobes. Cobbold 
(Entozoa, p. 83) enumerates the following 
genera: Strongylus, Eustrongylua, Sclero- 
stoma (= SyngamusX Dochmius, Prostheco- 
caster, Stenurua, Diaphanocephalus, Stepha- 
nurus, Deletrocephslus,snd Dicentrocephalns. 

[SCLEROSTOMA.] 

■tron-fc^Mus, 4. [Qr. <rrpoy yvAog (strongulos) 
= round, rounded.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Strongylid® (q.v.), 
with th8 chief characters of the family. The 
number of species has been variously esti- 
mated by different authorities. Strongylus 
bronchialis (ths female an inch long, the male 
half that size) infests the bronchial glands in 
naan. S. ( Eustrongylus ) gigas , is the largest 
known ento-parasite, the male measuring 
from ten inches to a foot in length, the female 
attaining a length of over three feet ; it attacks 
man and the lower animals. 5. micrurus 
infests the calf, S. contortus ths sheep, and 
S . armatus the horse. S . quadridentatus — 
Sclerostoma duodenale . [Sclerostoma.] 

Strtfn'-ti-a. (tl as shl), s . [Strontian.] 

Chem. : [Strontium-oxioe]. 

Strdn ti-an (ti as shl), *. & o. [After 
Btrontian, Argyleshire, where first found.] 

A. As subst. : A name sometimes given to 
Strontia. 

B. As adj . ; Pertaining to strontia ; con- 
sisting of strontia. 

strontian-yellow, s. A solution *of 
strontia, added to chromate of potash. It Is 
pale canary, and la a permanent colour. 

strtfn'-ti-an-ite (ti as shl), *. Eng. stron- 
tian ; suff* - iU (Min.) ; Fr. strontiane carbon- 
ates ; Qer. strontianit, strontian .] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral belonging 
to the group of anhydrous carbonates. Hard- 
ness, 3'5 t6 4 *, sp. gr. 3-605 to 3*713 ; lustra, 
vitreous; colour, white, gray, yellowish, 
shade o? green occasionally ; transparent to 
translucent ; brittle. Compos. : carbonic 
acid, 29-8 ; strontia, 70*2 = 100, which 
corresponds with the formula SrOC0 2 . 

strSn-ti-&n-6-ciil'-$ite (ti as shi), s. 

[Eng. sfremrian ; o connect., and calcite.] 

Min . : A variety of calcite In which a part 
of the calcium is replaced by strontium. 

•strim'-ti-tes, *. [Eng. itroni(ian) ; - Ites .] 

Chem. : The name given by Hope to the 
metallic element afterwards named Strontia 
(q.v.), by Klaproth. 


Btr6n tit'-io, a . [Eng. stront(ites) ; -iffc.) 

Pertaining to strontia, or strontium. 

Btron'-tJ-iim (or tl as shl), s. [Latinized 
from strontian (q.v.).] 

Chem .: Adiad metallic element, aymb. Sr. 
at. wt., 87*5, ap. gr. 2*5418; discovered by 
Crawford In 1787, In the native carbonate of 
strontium, and obtained in the metallic state 
by Davy in ISOS. It la now easily obtained 
by the electrolysis of the fused chloride, or 
by fusing the chlorid8 with an alloy of sodium 
and lead. It has a yellow colour like that of 
calcium, and acts similarly to it when heated 
tn chlorine, oxygen &c., or when thrown on 
water. The salts of strontium colour the 
blowpipe flame a carmine red. 

H Strontium-carbonate = strontianite ; stron- 
tium -sulph ate = edestite. 

strontium-bromide, «. 

Chem. : SrBr 2 . Prepared by heating a eola- 
tion of the carbonate in hydrobromic acid. 
It separates from its aqueous solution in long 
needles containing three molecules of water, 
Is slightly eoluble In alcohol, easily in water. 

strontium-chloride, i, 

Chem. : SrCl* Produced by beating anhy- 
drous strontia In a stream of chlorine. It 
crystallizes from water in deliquescent 
needles or prisms, which dissolve easily in 
water and but slightly in alcohoL 

strontium-hydrate, «. 

Chem. : SrH 2 0 2 = Sr”0,H 2 0. A crystalline 
compound produced by the direct union of 
water with strontium oxide. It has a great 
attraction for carbonic acid. 

strontium-nitrate, *. 

Chem. : Si<X0 3 > 2 . Prepared by diasolvjng 
tha native carbonate in nitric acid, filtering 
the solution and evaporating until a pellicle 
begins to form on the surface. It crystallizes 
in anhydrous octahedrons ; slightly soluble 
in cold, very soluble in boiling water. Chiefly 
used in the preparation of red fire (q.v.). 

strontium-oxide, s. 

Chem. : SrO. Strontia. Prepared by beat- 
ing strontium nitrate to redness. It U a 
grayish-white, porous mass, having an alka- 
line taste and reaction; sp.gr., 3-4, tnfusible 
and not volatile. When motstened with 
water it behsvea like lime, becoming hot and 
crumbling to a powder. 

• strook, * strooke, pnt. of v. [Strike, v.) 

‘ stroot, v.i. [Strut, v.] To swell out, to 
strut. (Chapman.) 

strftp OX '■ C The older form of stra P (q-v.).] 
A strap; specif., a razor-strop. 

strdp (2), 8. [0. Fr. strops = the loop whereby 
the oar of a skiff hangs to the thowle (Cof- 
grave) ; Fr. itrope, estrope = a strop, from Lat. 
stroppus , struppus = a band.] 

1. Naut. : A rop8 spliced into a circular 
form to seize around a block for hanging it. 

2. Rope-making : A rope with an eye at each 
end, used in twisting strands. 

Str3p, v.t. [Strop (1), «.] To sharpen with 
or on a strop. 

•* stropping * razor appear* * vary tlmpfa affair."— 
FMd, March 12, 1887. 

8tro'-phe, s. [Qr. = a turning.] 

1. Gr. Drama : The turning of the chorna 
from the right to the left of the orchestra, the 
return being the antistrophe ; the part of a 
choral ode sung during the act of so tnrning ; 
hence, in ancient lyric poetry, a tenn for the 
former of two corresponding stanzas, the 
latter being the antistrophe. The term is 
sometimes used in relation to modern poetry. 

2. Bot. : The spirals formed in the develop- 
ment of leaves. 

Btrd'-phic, a. [Eng. strop(e); -is.] Relating 
to or consisting of strophes. 

strd-phi-d'-la, ». [Strophiole.] 

strd'-phI-6-late, stro'-pM-d-lat-ed, a. 

[Eng. strophiol(e) ; suff. -ate, - ated .] 

Bot. : Snrrounded by protuberances. 

stro-phl ole, *strd-phJ-d'-la, s. [Lot. 
strophiolum = a small wreath or chaplet, 
dimin. from strophium; Gr. orptfiov (strophion) 
= a band, stay, or stomacher.] 


Bot. : A tubercle surrounding the hlluro of 
some seeds. It proceeds from the testa, in- 
dependent of the inicropyle, or funicla. Ex- 
ample, Viola. Called also a Caruncle. 

Stroph'-o-dus, s. [Or. erroo^o? (straphos) = » 
twisted band, and (odous) = a tooth.] 
Ichthy. : A genus of Cestraciontid®, ranging: 
from the Lower Lias to ths Chalk. 

Stro-phom'-^ na, s. Gr. <rrp6<f>oc ( strophon > 
= a twisted band or cord, and pijvri (mime) — 
the moon.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Orthid® ; shell semi • 
circular, widest at the hinge line ; concave- 
couvex radiateiy streaked ; ventral valve with 
an angular notch. Known species, 129 ; from, 
the Lower Silurian to the Carboniferous. 

t strSph-6-mSn'-I-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
straphomeidp) ; fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Palceont. : A synonym of Orthid® (q.v.) 

StrSph'-u-l&s, s. [Diraln. from Lat. strophus ; 
Gr. ovpo^o? (strophos) = a twisted band.] 
Pathol. : Redgum, Tooth-rash ; an eruption 
of minute hard, slightly-red pimples, clus- 
tered and scattered, affecting Infants or 
young children. The largest number of pim- 
ples are on the face and the neck. It arises 
from irritation of the stomach, and has beeu 

' supposed by some to be lichen modified by 
the delicate skin of the infant affected. The 
irritation ta slight, and the disease not dan- 
gerous. Unimportant variations have led to 
the establishment of the species Strophulus 
intertinctus , S. confcrtus, S. candidus , and S. 
volaticus. 

* 8tr&68'-erf, s. pi. [A corrupt, of trousers- 
(q.v.).] Tight drawers or breeches. 

*• The IUlUn cloee st rosier, nor the French lUnding 
col l sit S'— -Decker : Quit's Hornbook. 

Stnftld, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps from 
Stroud, in Gloucestershire, where flsnnel and 
cloth are manufactured in large quantities.) 
A kind of coarse blanket or garment of atroud- 
ing worn by the Indians of North America. 

Stroftd'-fog, s . [Stroud.] 

Fabric: A coarse kind of cloth employed 
In the trade wtth the North American Indians j 
materials for strouda. 

* »tr<5ut, * stroute, * strowt-yn, v.i. & 1 
[Strut, i?.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To swell, to pnff. 

“ HU here st routed u * fanne large and brod*” 
Chaucer : C. T., MU- 

2. To strut. 

3. To mak8 a disturbance ; to brag. (Have- 
lok, 1,779.) 

B. Trans. : To swell ; to puff out ; to ex- 
aggerate. 

“An historical troth, no ways sirouted, nor mad* 
greater by language.” — Bacon ; War with Spain. 

strove, pnt. of v. [Strive, t?.] 

* Btrow, a. [Strow, i\] Loose, scattered. 

Strdw, v.t. [Strew.] To strew, to scatter. 

** With olive* ever green the gronnd U st rowed.” 

J try den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii. 

* Strowl, v.i. [Stroll, r.] 

* Str6$ f * stroie, v.t. [A contract of destroy 
(q.v.).] To destroy. 

M Her *tore was stroyed with the floode.” 

Wyat : Meant A Sure Kstate. 

* Str6jK-al, *. [Eng. stroy ; -aW.] A waste- 
all, a spendthrift. (Tusser.) 

* str 6^-er, * 8trol'-er, s. [Eng. stroy; -er.} 
A destroyer. 

“ The drake, stroier of hi* owne klnde." 

Chaucer : Assembly of Foulet. 

Striick, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Strike, r.] 

struck-measure, s. A measure, as of 
dry goods, in which the top is levelled with a 
strike. [Strike, s. t 11. 1.] 

striick'-^n, pa. par. ofv. [Strike, r.] 

striic'-tu-ral, o. [Eng. structure); -a:.) 
Pertaining to structure. 

structural planes, s. pL 

Gcol. : Planes produced In the structure < f 
rocks, either on a large acalo by faulting, or 
on a small ons by fissure or lamination. 


boU, hft; p<$ilt, J fori; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, benjh; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph - t 
-elan, tian = shan. -tion, sion = shun; -(ion, -jion = zhun. clous, -tious, -sious = shfrs. -hie, -die, &c. — bfl* dpL 
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structure— struthionin® 


•true -ture, #♦ [Fr., from Lat. structura = a 
building; prop. fem. sing, of structurus, fut, 
part, or druo = to build; cogn.'with Goth. 
ttraujan; Ger. streuen = to straw, to lay.] 
[Strew.] 

• 1. The act of building; construction or 
erection of buildings. 

M Hi* aon bnilds on, and never U cunUnt, 

Till the iut laxthing 1* in ttructurw spent.* 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

2. A building of any kind ; more especially, 
C. building of some considerable size or pra- 
teusions ; an edifice. 

" One of thoee petty t tructures* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. 1L 

3. Mannar of building or construction; 
form, make, construction. 

” Seneca deacrlbea his baitha to have been to in am ai 
Structure.'— Cowley : Essays ; Solitude. 

*4. Figure, outline, form. 

“An idol that Iphthima did preeent 
In structure of her every lineament** 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey lv. 

5. The arrangement of the parts In a whola, 
as of tha elemeota of a sentence or paragraph ; 
the arrangement of the constituent particles 
of any substance or body. 

” Insight into the structure and constitution of the 
terraqueous globe.*— Woodward, 

6. Manner of organization ; the manner in 
which the different organa or parts, as of 
animals or vegetables, are arranged. 

T Structure of rocks : 

Min. <t Petrol. : Tha arrangement of the 
granules in a mineral or rock. 

£truc- tured, a. [Eng. structure); -ed.] 
Having a regular organic atrueture. 

•txfto'-tare-l&ss, a. [Eng. structure; dess.] 
Devoid of atrueture. 

" Myriads of darting dot* of structureless ially seem 
to be glancing about." — ^criZmer* Magnxine, June, 
1877, pi 169. 

* Btrtio'-tn-rist, $. [Eng. structure ) ; -fat] 
One who makes etructures ; a builder, a con- 
structor. 

• s trade, • strode, s. [Etym. donbtftil.] 
A stock of breeding rnarea ; a stud. (Bailey.) 

«trftg'-gle, *strog-el, *strog-eU, *strog- 
geU, * stroglo, * st rug-gel, *strugle, 

v.i. [Etym. doubtful. According to Skeat 
Mid. Eng. strogelen is a softened form for 
Strokden , a frequent, from strike (q.v.).] 

1. To make efforts with a twisting or with 
movements of tha body. 

“ Struggling in hlood the savage lie# * 

Scott : Cadyow Cattle. 

2. To make great efforts ; to labour hard ; 
to atrive w ith effort 

“ 8he struggleth and atriveth to get up end to hreake 
lows* in vain ." — Tyndall : Workei, p. 18C. 

3. To labour in pain, anguish, difficulty, or 
distress ; to be io pain or agony. 

4. To contend, to via. 

“ The a nn beam a sought the Court of Ooard, 

And, struggling with the smoky air. 

Deadened the torch**' yellow glare." 

Scott : Lady qf the Lake, tL i. 

•triig'-gle, s. [Struggle, v.] 

1. A violent effort or aeries of efforts with 
contortioaa of the body ; agonized effort ; 
Agony. 

“The uneasy struggles of a man fast bound and 
fettered." — Water l a nd : Works, lv. 64. 

2. A forcible and strong effort to obtain an 
object or to avert an evil ; an effort 

" Thea came a desperate struggle for a tremendous 
«tak e'—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., on. vL 

3. Contest, contention, strife : as, a struggle 
between troops. 

Struggle for existence .* 

Biol. : A term introduced by Darwin to 
signify the result of the increase of animal 
life in a greater ratio than the meana of sub- 
sistence. 

" All organic beings, withoot exception, tend to in. 
crease at so high a ratio, that no district, no station, 
not aven tha whole surface of tha land or the whola 
ocean, would hold the progeny of a single pair after a 
certain number of generations. Tha inevitabJa rtsult 
1* an ever- recurring struggle for existence. "—Darwin : 
Variation of Animals A Plante, L fc. 

Btriig'-gler, a [Eng. struggle), v. ; -er.] One 
who struggles, strives, or contends. 

** Often she cast a kind admiring glance 
On the bold struygler for delight," 

Buckinghamshire : Ode on Brutus. 

•trilll, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A bar so placed 
as to resist weight. 


strum, v.t. & i. [A word of imitative origin.] 
A. Transitive: 

1. To play, as on a stringed instrument, 
noisily and unskilfully. 

" Tha ability to strum a few aira on the piano."— 
Daily Telegraph, April 1, ISM. 

2. To affect, by playing noisily and unskil- 
fully on a stringed instrument. 

“ To strum my father to aleep after a fox-chaae.*— 
Sheridan: School for BcandcU, U. L 

B» I ntraru. : To play noisily and unskil- 
fully on a stringed instrument ; to thrum. 

stru’-ma (pi. stru'-mw), $. [Lat. = a scrof- 
ulous tumour.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) A swelling or protnberance where tha 
petiole meets the lamina of a leaf; aa in 

Mimosa sensitiva. 

(2) A dilatation or ewelliDg on one aide at 
the base of tha sporangia of some mosses. 

2. Pathol. : External scrofula, attended by 
glandular swellings, extensive ulcerations, and 
indolent abscesses. Called Also King's evil 
and tabes glandularis. 

8tr&-m&t -ic, a. [Struma.] The same as 

Str chose (q.v.> 

8tru-mI-form. a. [Lat struma, and forma 
— form.] Having the form or appearance of 
a struma. 

etrum'-mmg, pr. par., a., A s. [Strum.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who strums. 

2. Tha noles made hy one who strums. 

** Guitar* and every other aort of strumming .* 

Byron : Beppo, 1L 

strii -mdse, stru -mous, a. [Struma.] 

1. Bot. : Covered with protuberances. 

2. Pathol : Scrofulous. There are strumous 
abscesses, a strumous diathesis, Ac. 

str&'-mous-ngss, a [Eng. strumous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being strumous. 

strum' p£t, * strom-pet, *strom-pett, 

* Strum pete, s. A a. [A nasalized form 
from O. Fr, strupe, stvpre ; Lat stuprum = 
dishnnonr, violation ; cf. Ital. strupare, stu- 
prare ; Sw. cstrupar, estuprar — to ravish.] 

A. As subst. : A prostitnte, a harlot 

“ I am no strumpet ; hut of life aa honest, 

As yon that thus abuse me." 

Shakesp. •' Othello, r. L 

* B. As adj. : Like a strumpet ; false, incon- 
stant 

“ The strumpet wind.* 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. A 

• Btrum'-pSt, v.L [Strumpet, s.] 

1. To debauch. (Shakesp . ; Comedy of Errors , 
IL 2.) 

2. To call or giva the reputation of a strum- 
pet to ; hence, to belie, to slander. 

“ Peuthea, poor Pen then's came is strumpet ed.' 

Ford : Brokon Heart, iv. & 

* »triim'-8trum, s. [A redup. of strum 
(q.v.).] A rude musical instrument, a tom- 
tom. 

* “ The a trumstrum la made somewhat like a cittern ; 
most of those that the Indiana use ars made of a large 
gourd cut io the midst, and a thin board laid over 
the hollow, and which is fastened to tha side# ; this 
serves for the belly, over which the strings are placed." 
'—Dam pier : Voyages (ml 1684). 

stru’ mn-lose, a. [A dlmin. of strumous 
(q.v.).] * 

Bot . : Furnished with a small struma. 

strung, pret. & pa. par. [Strino, v.] 

strfint, v.i. [A nasalized form of strut (q.v,).] 
To walk sturdily or pompously ; to strut. 
(Scotch.) 

sir tint, ». [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Spirituous liquor of any kind. (Scotch.) 

M Syne, wl‘ a social glas o’ strunt, 

They parted all careerin'." 

Bums : Halloween. 

2. A huff, a i>et ; eullenness. 

8 trim -tain, 8. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Fabric. : A coarse, narrow, worsted braid. 

8tr&'-s&, 8. [Russ.] 

Navt. : A river-craft of Russia for carrying 
producs and goods. * 


etrut, * stront, "strowt-yn, v.i. [Dan. 

strutte, strude = to strut ; Sw. dial, etrutta = 
to walk with a jolting step; Jcel. stndr~a 
aort of hood sticking out like a horn ; Ger. 
strutt = rigid, stiff ; strauss = a tuft, a bunch; 
st rotzen = to be puffed up, to strut.] 

* 1, To swell out, to protuberate. 


_ , , ... Of grass the only silk 

That makes each udder strut abundantly with milk.* 
Drayton : Poty-Olbion, s. 18 , 
2. To walk with a prond, pompous gait and 
erect head ; to walk with affected dignity. 

“A fellow strutting before her with nothing but a 
club or spear. — Cook : Second Voyage, hk.UL.uh.vi. 

Strut, 8. & a. [Strut, v.] 

A. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : A proud, pompous step with 
tha head erect ; an affectation of dignity in 
walking. 

M That heroic strut assum'd before * 

Cow per • Conversation, 490. 

2. Carp . : A bar in a frame having equal and 
opposite forces applied to its ends, 
acting inward and producing upon 
it a state of compression. Spe- 
cifically— 

(1) A diagonal timber 
which acts as a post or 
brace to support s 
principal rafter oi 
purlin. Its lower 
end is stepped in 
to a tie-beam, 
on a shoulder of 
king or queeu pos 

(2) A brace between Joists. 

• B. As adj. : Swelling out, swollen, protu- 
berant. 

° He becinneth now to retnrn with bis belly strut 
and fulL ,T — P. Holland: AmmUinut MarcelUnus, 
P- 21*. 



• strut-beam, s. [Struttinq-beam.] 


•tr^-tbf-d, s. [Lat, from Gr. <rrpov$6t 
(strouthos) = a sparrow, an ostrich.] 

Omith.: Ostrich; the typical genus of 
Struthioninse, haviDg only two toes, the third 
and fourth on esch foot Most authorities 
reckon but one species, Struthio camelus ; but 
as the birds from tha north of Africa have the 
akin of the parts not covered with feathers 
flesh-coiourad, while tlila akin is bluish in 
birda from the south, the latter are sometimes 
placed io a separate epecies (5. ausfraZis), 
Birds from the Somali country have also been 
described as forming a distinct species (5. 
molybdophanes\ because the skin not covered 
with feathers is of a leaden hue. 


etru-tlH o-Ia, a [Mod. Lat., from struthio 
(q.v.). Named from the resemblance of tha 
seeds to a bird's beak.] 

Bot. : A genus of Thvmelscea?, from the 
Cape of Good Hope. Pretty plants, with 
white, yellow, or red flowers, having four 
stamina. 


stru-thi-^i-lar'-I-a, «. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. struthio (q.v.).' The aperture of the ehell 
bears some resemblance to the foot of an 
ostrich.] 

Zod. : A genna of Cerithiad®, with five 
species, from Australia and New Zealand, 
where aub-foasll specimens have beeo found. 
Shell turreted, whorls angular, aperture trun- 
cated in front, columella obliaue ; outer lip 
# prominent in the middle, inner lip callous, ex- 
panded ; operculum claw-ahaped. Animal 
with cylindrical tentacles, eye-pedicela short, 
foot broad and short. 

atru-thl-o'-noa, $. pi. [PL of Mod. Lat, Ac. 

struthio (q.v.).] 

Omith. : A synonym of Ratltse (q.v.). 

strii-thiHJn'-I-dna, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. stru- 
thio, genit. struthion(is) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. 
auff. -iace.) 

Omith.: A family of Ratit® (q.v.). Bill 
ahnrt, robuat, powerful; flattened, and having 
a nail-lika process at tha tip; nostril a longitu- 
dinal, basal ; no hind toe present. Thara are 
two subfamilies : Struthionin® (with two 
genera, Struthio and Rhea) confined to Africa, 
and temperate South America, and Casuarin® 
(sometimes inada a family Caauarid®) inhabit- 
ing Australia and the Islands from C£ratn to 
Naw Britain. 


8 trft-thi i ni'-nro, a pi. [Mod, Lat struthio, 
genit stmthion(is) ; Lat fem. pL adj. stiff. 
- ince .) [Strutiiionidac.] 


fat, fare, qmidst, what, fall, father; wo, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
•r. wore, wolf; work, wh6, b6u; mute, cub, ciire, x^nlte, cur, rule, All; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 


struthious— stubborn 
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Strft'-thf-olis, a. [Let. struthio = an ostrich.] 
Pertaining to or resembling the ostrich ; be- 
longing to the Ratit® (q.v.). 

"OaIlin*ceon**ud struthlous bird* ret*ia tbe s*me 
*tone* iu their gizzard* for «. long time.*'— .Corwin : 
Format wn of Vegetable Mould, ch. V. 

striit'-fcer, s. [Eng. strvt, v.; -tr.] One who 
struta ; a pompous fellow. 

» Wh&t a mere nothiag it Is. that thU stutter he* 
pronounced with such sonorous rhetorick. — AnnoU 
on VlamrilZt Preexistenoe. 

Btrut'-tfng, pr. par., a., & a. {Strut, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . A particip . adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 

Carp. : Diagonal bracea between joiata to 
preveut aide (reflection. When the pieces are 
crossed alternately it la called herriag-bone 
Strutting. 

* strutting-!) earn, * strut-beam, *. 

Carp. : An old name for a collar-beam (q.v.). 
strut ting-piece, s. 

Carp . : A atraining-plcce (q.v.). 

Strttt'-tfng-l^, adv. [Eng. strutting ; dy.) 
In a atrutting inanoer ; with proud or pompous 
walk ; pompously, boastfully. 

Struv'-ite, a. [After the Russian statesman, 
V. Struve ; aufu * its (Afin.).] 

Min . : Aq orthorhooibio mineral occurring 
only in tsolated crystals. Hardness, 2*0 ; 
sp. gr. 1*65 to 1*7; colour, yellowish to 
brown, becoming white on exposure, by loss 
or water of crystallization ; iftatre, vitreous ; 
translacent. Compos. : phosphoric acid, 

29*0 ; magnesia, 16*3; ammonia, 10*6; water, 
44 1 = 100, corresponding to tlie formula 
NH 40 , 211 gO,PO B -4* 12HO. Found originally 
ta a bed of peat, above which a large amount 
of cattle dang existed ; since found in guano 
at various localities. 


struck' - no -ao, str£ob-na'-c8-», s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. strychnia ) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. 
-mp, -ocwr] 

Sot. : A tribe of Loganisce®, having the 
aestivation of the corolla valvate. 


Strych'-nf-a, t [Strychnine.] 

Strych-nfc, a. [Eng. strychnine ) ; -It.] Of, 
pertaining to, containing, or derived from 
strychnine. 

Strychni o-acld, ». [Ioasurio acid.] 


Strtfoh-ld'-na^ «. [Strychnine.] 


Str^cb'-nino, s. [Mod. Lat. strychn{os); - ins 

(Cftm.).] 

Chem. : C 21 H2?N 2 0 2 . Strychnia. A highly 
poisonous alkaloid, discovered iu 1318 by Pel- 
letier and Caventou in St. Ignatius* beans, 
and shortly afterwards in Nux vomica seeds. 
It is obtained, together with brucine, by boil- 
ing Nux vomica seeds in dilute sulphuric acid 
until they become soft, crushing the seeds, 
and adding to the expressed liquid an excess 
of calciam hydrate, which throws down the 
two alkaloids. On washing with cold alcohol, 
brucine is dissolved, leaving strychnine in an 
impure stats. When pure, it crystallizes in 
colourless, tetragonal prisma, having & very 
bitter and somewhat metallic taste, la almost 
insoluble ia water, ahaolute alcohol, and ether, 
bat soluble in eptrit of wine sod chloroform. 
Strychnine was scarcely heard of as a means 
of poisoning before the year 1855, the date of 
the Ungeley murdera, for which Palmer was 
tried at the Old Bailey lo 1856, and executed. 
The symptoms are very marked, and com- 
prise violent tetanic convulsions, laborious 
respiration, from the tightening of the cheat 
muscles, spasmodic contraction of the heart, 
and rigidity of the spinal column. These are 
succeeded by a abort calm, after which they 
are again repeated until death or progress 
towards recovery ensnea, tha time being 
about two hours after taking the poison. 
From li to 2 grains and apwarda generally 
proves ratal, and the presence of the poison 
cau be beat recognised by the colour-test. 
When strychnine ia brought under the influ- 
ence of nascent oxygen, the former instantly 
acquires a rich blue coloar, sacceaaively pass- 
ing iato purple, violet, crimson, orange, and 
yellow. {Woodman A Tidy.) 


stryob'-nos, s. [Lat., from Gr. trrpvx * ©v 
(struchnos)— nightshade.] 

Pot. : The typical genus of Strychoe®. 


Calyx five-parted ; corolla tubular, funnel- 
shaped, lloib spreading ; stamens five, in- 
serted into the throat of the corolla ; ovary 
two-celled ; atyle one ; stigma capitate ; fruit, 
a berry with a hard rind and a pulpy sarco- 
carp ; seeds many, peltate. Natives of Asia, 
America, and Australia. Strychnos Nux Vo- 
mica, the Snake- wood, Strychnin -tree, or Nux 
Vomica tree, is a moderate-sized evergreen, 
with dark gray bark and no apiaes ; the leaves 
entire, strongly three- to five-nerved : the 
flowers amali, in corymbs, greenish white; 
the fruit round, like an orange in colour, but 
smaller, with a brittle rind, a white, gelatinous 
puip, and many seeds. It is found oo hills 
and in forests in India and Burmah. The 
seeda, which are about the aize aod shape of a 
halfpenny, constitute Nux vomtea and contain 
atrychoine (q.v.), and, it is said, a brown dye. 
The wood la very bitter, especially the root, 
which has been given in intermittent fevera 
and as ao antidote to the bitea of venomous 
serpents. S . potatorum, a tree about forty feet 
higu, with only one eced, is the Clearing-nut 
tree of India ; ao called because the seeds ren- 
der muddy water clear. They are used also in 
diseases of the eye. The fruit, which is like 
a black cherry, is eaten by tha natives; the 
wood is used for carts, agricultural imple- 
ments, and building. S. toarifera, the Guiana 
Poison-plant, ia a climber, having its stem 
covered with long, spreading, red hairs, and 
five-nerved, acuminate leaves. It furnishes 
the chief ingredicot of tha poison called 
Woorali, or Oorali. S. Tieute, from Java, has 
elliptical, acuminate, thrae-nerved, glabrous 
leaves, with simple tendrils opposite to them. 
It yields another deadly poison. S . ligus* 
trina is said by Blurae to furnish the geauine 
Lignum colubrinum. It is given in Java in 
paralysis of the lower extremities and aa an 
anthelmintic. 5. pseudoqulna, a Brazilian 
tree about twelve feet high, has a corky bark 
(said to bo equal to Cinchona as a febrifuge), 
and ahort-stalked, ovate, quin tuple-nerved 
leaves ; all parts of it are intensely bitter 
except tha fruit, which is eaten by children. 
Tha fruit of S. colubrina, a large Indian 
climbing shrub, is esteemed by tha Telegus 
aa an antidote to the bite of the cobra. The 
fruit of S. innocua is eaten in Egypt. 

* stry-fn.ll, * stry-ful, a. [Strifrful.] 

str^pb-nd-dSn'-drSn, s. [Gr. vro v«M* 
(struvhnos) = rough, astringent, and UvSpov 
( denaron ) = a tree.] 

Bot, : A genus of Enmlmoae®. Stamens ten ; 
legume tndehiscent, leathery, pulpy within, 
ultimately becoming baccate. Stryphnodendron 
Barbatemas and 8. Jurtrna are used in Brazil 
as astringeota. 


stub, * stubbe, * stob, a. [A.S. styb, steb = a 
stump ; cogn. with Out. stobbe ; Icel. stubbi, 
stubbr; Dan. stub; Sw. stubbe; Gael stob; Lith. 
stebas = aa upright pillar ; Lat. stipes ; San sc. 
stamJba — a post ; stambh = to make fast ; Gr. 
cTvvof C stupos ) = a stub, a stump.] [Stump, s.] 
L Ordinary Languags : 

]. The stump of a tree ; that part of a tree 
which is left in the ground when the tree is 
cut down; hence, the inner end of a blank in a 
check-book or the like, which ia left iu the 
binding after the check (receipt, <kc.) has 
been tom off, and upon which a memorandum 
of said check is preserved. 


stub-iron, s. Iron formed from stub- 
nails. It ia used especially for gun-barrels of 
superior quality. 

stub-mortise, s. 

Carp. : A mortise which does not pass 
through the object in which It ia made. 


Stub-nail, s. A short, thick nail. 

stub-sbort, stub-shot, s. 

1. The unsaved portion of a plank where 
it is split from the bolt or log. 

2. Turning ; The portion by which an ob« 
ject to bo turned is grasped or chucked. 

stub-tenon, s. 

Carp . ; A abort tenon at the foot of an up- 
right. 

Stub-twist, s. A gun-barrel made of a. 
ribboo of combined irou and steel, the iron 
being derived from stubs. 


Stub, v.U [Stub, s.] 

1. To grub up by the roots; to extirpate. 
(Usually followed by up.) 

"In ©very greeo, If the feuo© be not thloe, 

Now stub up the hushes. the grss* to be floe," 

Tuuer: Husbandry ; January. 

2. To clear of roots : as, To stub land. 

* 3. To atriko, as the toes or foot, against a* 
stomp, stone, or other fixed object. (Amsr.) 


* stiib’-bSd, a. [Eog. stub ; -ed.] 

L Cut down to a stub or stump. 

“Aminat & stubbed tree he reel*.” 


2. Short and thick, like something trun- 
cated ; etubby. 

“ While each with stubbed knife remov'd the root*.* 
Steift : A Pastoral Dialogue. 

3. Hardy ; not over nice or delicate ; obtuse, 

“The hardness of stubbed vulgar constitutions^ 
readers them inseusible of *> thousand thing*. — 
Berkeley: Biris, | 106 . 


* Stub'-b£d-n 8 ss, s. [Eng. stubbed; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stubbed ; obtuse 
ness. 


sttib-bi ngss, a. [Eng. stubby; -ness.} 

L The quality or state of being stubby. 
2. Stabbedoess. 


stSb'-ble, * stob-il, * stob-le, •. [O. Fr. 

estouple, estuble (Fr. iteule), from O. H. Ger. 
stupfild ; Dut. & Ger. stoppel = stubble, from 
Lat. stipula, dimiu. of stipes— a stock, a stalk.} 
The stumps of wheat, barley, oats, buck- 
wheat, &C., left in the ground when the com 
la cut; the part of the stalk left in the ground 
by the sickle or reaping-machine. 

“ But I suppose, thftt you by thu* much *eene, 

Know by the stubble, whut the come huth heoe. 

Chapman: Homer; Odyssey xlv. 


Stubble-fed, a. Fed on the natural grasa 
growing amongst stubble. 

stubble-goose, *. A goose fed amongst 
stubbie, as opposed to green goose, which ia 
killed before the corn ia cut. 


stubble-land, *. Laud covered with 
stubble. 

** Bhew d like * stubble-land »t herveet-home," 

Shaktep. : 1 Henry IV., It, 


stubble -plough, s. 

Husb.: A plough for turning up stubbla 
land. 


2. An old horacahne-uail ; Iron formed there- 
from. [Stub-iron.] 

* 3. A blockhead, a dolt, a lng, a dullard. 

“Our dullest and laziest youth, our stock* and 
stubs.”— MUton : Education. 

II. LocksmitTu : A stationary stud in a lock, 
which acts as a detent for the tumblers when 
their elota are in engagement therewith. 

stub-axle. s. A short axle attached on 
the end of a principal axle-tree. It is variously 
made aod aecured. Sometimes it is a sort of 
Jury axle, made as a temporary expedient 
when the arm of an axle has broken off. It 
occurs frequently on horse hay-rakes and some 
other kiode of agricultural implements. 

stub-book, s. A book containing only 
stubs. [See Stub, s^ L 1.] ( V. 8.) 

stub-end, *. 

Mach . : Tha enlarged end of a connecting- 
rod, to which the boxes are confined by the 
strap. 


Stubble-quail, s. 

OrnitK: Coturnix pectoralis, from Australia 
and Tasmania. 


stubble-rake, s. 

Husb. : A rake for gleaning lately-reapc*d 
fields of small grain. 


Stdb'-bl&a. [Eng. stubbl(s) ; -y.] 

]. Covered with stubble. 

2. Resembling stubble ; short and stiff ; as, 
a stubbly beard. 


kiib'- born, * stib - ora, * etib -borne. 

* etob-urn, *etob-urne, * stub-born, 

* stub - born, * stub - burn, * stub - 
burn©, * etyb-urne, a. [Frnm stub, a. 
(q.v.), hence = atockiah, blockish, like a stub 
or stump. From A.S. styb we should bavn an 
adj. stybor = stub-like, stubborn, aod a suhat. 
stybornes = stubbornness ; aod the form sfiborn 
doubtless arose from the miadividiug stybornes 
as stybomd.ays. ( Skeai .)] 

1. Unreasonably obstinate or fixed to opftdon 


bSJl, ptf&t, Jtfto; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, tern; thin, *hls; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, °7 lst - 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tlon, -jlon = zh&n. -clous, -tlous, -sious = Shis. -We, -Cle. ic- 


ing. 
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or purpose ; uot to be moved or persuaded by 
re&suua ; Inflexible, refractory. 

“ Turn'd h«r obedience to stubborn hmhcesi* 
bhaL-sp. : Midsummer Sights Lmam, i. 1. 

1 Persevering, persistent, ateady, constant. 

** Aod atronf with pules, by many * weary stroke 
Of stubborn la boor hewn from heart of oak.* 

Pops : Homer ; Odyssey xlr. IS. 

3. Carried on with stubbornness or obsti 
nacy ; lasting long ; persistent 

** Stout were their heart*, and stubborn wu their 
•trife.* Scott : The Poacher, 

* 4. Stiff, not flexible. 

" Bow, Stubborn koaea." Shakesp, : Hamlet, UL f, 

■ 5 Hardy, firm ; enduring without com- 
plaint 

* 6. Rough, nigged, harsh. 

44 Toot stubborn usage of the Pop*." 

Shakes p. : King John, V. t. 

7. Not easily melted or worked ; refractory: 
Ms, a stubborn metal or ore. 

8. Ruthless, insensible, hard-hearted. 

** Thou art eaid to have a stubborn aouL* 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, V, 

9. Difficult to deal with. 

"Thu* the main difficulty la answered : but there 
b another near a* stubborn.* -fTarburton: Disine 
Legation, bk. iv. (Note u n n n.) 

«tdb’-born ly, * stub-berne-ly, adv. 
[Eng. stubborn; -ly.] In a stubborn manner ; 
ohstinately, Inflexibly, contomsciunsly ; per- 
sistently. (Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., ch. xix.) 

gttlb'- born - nbs s, * stub -bern - esse, 
* stub-bora-nesse, * stub-burn-ess, s. 

[Eng. stubborn; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being stubborn ; 
perverse obstinacy ; contumacy, inflexibility. 

" and an obattnate diaobedlence. 

mnet b* matter'd with fore* and blow*.'— Locke: Of 
Education. J J«. 

2. Stiffhess ; want of pliancy. 

* 3. Ronghnesa, harshness, ruggedness. 

" Trwulate tha stubbornness of fortune 
Into bo quiat and ao aweet a atile." 

SheAesp,: As Ton Wtelt, ILL 

4. Refractoriness: as, the rfititoniaea of 
metals or ores. 

-•tdb -b$r, cl [Eug. stub; -y.) 

1. Abounding with stubs. 

2. Short* thick, and coarse ; short and 
•trong. 

"Tha haae la aomnioded with a garland of black 
and stubby briatloa. "—Drew : Museum. 

ntub'-wort* a [Stobwobt,] 

«tuc-co, a [Ital., from 0. H. Ger. stuccU a 
a crust, 1 

1. Fine plea ter used for coating well*. It 
ta usually made of pure lime alaked and 
settled, mixed with clean sand. Stucco varies 
in quality and composition with the purpose 
for which it ia intended. For internal 
decoration gypsum and pounded marble enter 
into Its composition, os well as gelatine or 
glue in solution. Being mixed with water 
till It Is of the proper consistency, It is applied 
to the cornices, monldings, Ac., of rooms, and 
soon begins to set or harden, in which atate 
it is moulded, and is finished off with metal 
tools. For external work the atucco employed 
is of a coarser kind, and Is variously prepared, 
the different sorts being generally distin- 
guished by the name of cements. Some of 
these take a aurface and polish almost equal 
to that of the finest marble. In Bastard atucco 
a small portion of hair is employed. Rough 
atucco is merely floated ana brushed with 
"water, but the best kind ia trowelled. 

M Oroteaco roofs, and stucco floor*." 

Pope : Imitation qf Horace, sat $. 

2. The third coat of plastering when pre- 
pared for painting. 

3. Work made of atucco. 

4. A popular name for plaster of Paris or 
gypsum. 

stucco work, ». Ornamental work com- 
posed of stucco, such as cornicca, mouldings, 
and other ornaments In the ceilings of roouia. 

Stuc co, v.t. [Stucco, a] To plaster; to 
overlay or decorate with stucco. 

“The roof it beantlfully stuccoed." — Pennant : 
Journey from Chester, p. 413 . 

Ktuo-co-er, s. [Eng. stucco, v. ; -er.] One 
who atnccoea ; one who appliea atncco to 
walls, Ac. ; one who deals or works in stucco. 

•stuck G), *- [Stoocado.] A stoccado, a 
tlnust. (Shakesp. : Twelfth Night, iii. 4.) 


* stuck (2), a [Stucco.] 

Stuck, pret. of v., pa. par., A a. [Stick, r.J 
A. & B, As pret. A pa. par . of v.: (See the 
verbX 

C. As adj . : Thrust through ; fastened, 
stuck-moulding, s. 

Carp. : A moulding worked on to the edge 
of a frame. 

Stuck -on, a. 

Carp . ; A term indicating a moulding worked 
on the edge nf a frame ; m contradistinction 
to one worked out of a detached atrip. 

sfcuok-up, a. Giving one‘a self airs of 
importance ; pnffed-up, vain, conceited ; 
affectedly self-important or vain; assuming 
the dignity, bearing, or Importance of one'a 
superiors. (Colloq.) 

J* Ha** a natty stud-up monkey f —Dickens : Nicholas 
Bicklsby, ch. lx. 

Stuo -kle, f. [A dirain, from stool: (q.vOO A 
number of aheaves laid together in the field ; 
a 8 took. ( Prov .) 

••8ome paid their tythe* In the*!* scattered abont 
the field; aome in studies and cock*."— Dr. Col batch : 
Oats qf Proxies, p. 101. 

Stiick'-lmg, *. [Etym. doubtful.] An apple 
pasty, thin, somewhat circular In shape, and 
not made In a dish. (Prov.) 

Stiid (IX * stod, • stood, s. [A.S. stdd, stood ; 
cogn. with IceL stod ; Dan. st6d ; Ger. gestut , 
O. H. Ger. stuot, stunt — a atud ; Russ, stado 
— a herd or drove ; Lith. stodas = a drove of 
horses.] [Steed.] 

1. A collection of breeding horses and mares, 
or the place where they are kept 

2. A number of horses kept for riding, 
racing, Ac. 

" f did not feel Justified, with * amall stud, tn riding 
twelve milee to meet one peck."— field, Feb. 20, 1887. 

Stud-book, f. A book containing a 
genealogy or register of horses or cattle of 
particular breeds, especially of thorough-bred 
animals. 

stud-farm, a. A breeding establishment 
for horses. 

stud-groom, s. A man In charge of the 

horses in a stud-farm. 

stud-horse, i. A breeding-horae ; a stal- 
lion. 

Stiid (2X *. [A.S. studu — a post ; cogn. with 

Dan. stod = a stub, a stump; Sw. stiid — a 
prop, a post ; IceL stodh = a poet] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A nail with a large head, ineerted In 
work chiefly for ornament ; a large-headed 
ornamental nail. 

7 Nailea, studs, and tack** omplolad abont lew-har. 
H«i*. — /». Holland: Pltnie, bk. ulr.. ch. xlr. 

2. An ornamental movable button or catch 
for a abirt-front, inserted in holes made for 
the purpose. 

3. A supporting beam ; &n upright poet or 
scantling. 

“ In manic place* there are not abone fonre, air. or 
nine inch** between stud and studf— BoHnshed .• 
Descr, Kn)., bk. iL. ch. xiL 

4. A contrivance for fastening loose papers 
together. It may consist of a head with two 
strips of flexihle metal, which ara passed 
through a hole In the papers, and bent in con- 
trary directions ; or may be a araall threaded 
piece of metal with a fixed head and movable 
nut. Called alao Paper-fastener. 

5. An eyelet with au ear attached ao that, 
for expedition, the lace may be passed nnder 
the ear instead of through the eyelet hole. 

* 6. A stem, a trunk. 

1 Seest not thllke ana hawthorne studde. 

How bra#) 7 it hwlni fji - 

Spenser 

IL Technically: 

L Machinery: 

(1) A boss or protuberance designed to hold 
an attached object in place. 

(2) A short rod fixed In and projecting from 
something, sometimes forming a journal. 

2. Naut. : a cast-iron brace across the 
minor diameter of a cahle-link, to prevent 
cni lapse. 

stud-bolt, a. 

Mach . ; A bolt with a thread at either end 
to be screwed into a fixed part at one end, 
and have a nut screwed on it at the other. 


How bra#) 7 it begin* to bodde." 

n Skepheardt Calender: March. 


stiid, v.t. [Stud (2), «.] 

1. To adorn or set with atnds or ornamental 
knobs. (Shakesp. : Venus £ Adonis , 87.) 

2. To set with detached ornaments or pro- 
minent objects ; to set thickly. 

** Orion'* studded belt is dim." 

Scott: Lay qf the Last Minstrel, i. IT. 

0tud'-d$n, pa. par. [Stand.] (Scotch.) 

• stud'-der-ft • stnd-der-ie. s. [Eng. 
stud (1), s.; -ery.] A breeding establishment 
for horses ; a atud-farm. 

" For whoeo breed *ad maintenance king Henrie tb« 
algbt erected a noble studdeHef-Holinshed ; Desar. 
Eng., bk, UL, ch. L 

Stud'-dle, «. [Stithy.] An anvil. (Scotch.) 

"And lika atockflab eome o’er hla studdief 

Bums: Elegy on CapL Henderson. 

Stud'-dlng, a. [Either from stud (2), a.= a 
support, or a corrupt, of steadying.] (Sea 
compound.) 

studding-sail, s. 

Naut. : An additional sail spread by the aid 
of light booma beyond the leech of a square 
sail, in order to extend the area horizontally, 

• In light winds. They may be added on both 
leechea of a square sail. The prolongation q) 
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the yard hy which a studding-sail ia extended 
[a a studding-sail boom, which Is supported 
by hoops on the yard called qnarter-irona and 
yard-arm irons. It ie riggea out by a two- 
fold purchase called a boom-jigger. Topmast 
aud topgallant etudding-sails are aet on the 
ootside of the topsails and topgallant sails. 

"At two. W« *ot Studding ea Us. mnd steered 
Cook : Third Voyage, bk r., ch. vlii. 

Studding-sail boom ; 

Naut. : A long pole sliding through boom- 
irons at the extremities of the yards and from 
the vessel's sides to spread the atudding-saila. 

atu'-dent, * stu'-dl-^nt, * stu-dy-ent, s. 
[Lat. studens, pr. par. of studeo — to atudy 
(q-v.).] 

L A person engaged lu study ; a scholar ; 
One who studies ; one who Is devoted to or 
engaged lu learning. 

‘*A student abaJl do more In one hour, when *1) 
thing* concur to invite bim to any apecial atudy, th»n 
In four at* dull Maaon.*— Watts : Logic. 

2. A man devoted to book a ; a bookish 
person. 

"Keep * gamester from dice, and * good student 
from bit book."— Shakesp. : Merry Witss, ill j. 

3. One who studies or examines; au in- 
quirer : es, a student of nature. 

* stu'-dent-rjf, $. [Eng. student ; -ry.] A 
body of students. (Kingsley : Hypatia^ ch. xvi.) 

stu - dent - Ship, s. [Eng. student; -ship.] 
The state of being a student ; the position or 
character of a student. 

Stu'-der-ito, s. [After Prof. Studer : auff. 
HU Oifiu.X] 

Min. : A variety of tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining over 5 per cent, of zinc. Found at 
Ausserberg, Wallis, Switzerland. 

stiid'-ied, pa. par. & a. [Study, «.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verbX 

B. As adjective : 

1. Made the subject of study; examined 
Into ; read with diligence and attention ; well 
considered. 

2. Well versed in any branch nf learning : 
well read ; qualified by study ; learned. 

'* Some mao, reasonably studied in tha law." — Sscon. 

3. Premeditated, deliberate ; studiously con- 


father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
• or * W9U; work * wLo » 8011 ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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trived or planned; designed: as, a studied 
insult. 

*4. Having a particular inclination; in- 
clined, intent. 

" I am well studied for a liberal thank*. 

Which I do owe you.” 

Shakesp. : Antony d Cleopatra, It 6, 

Bttid'-Ied-iy, adv. [Eng. studied ; dy.] In 
a studied manner ; with premeditation ; de. 
tignedly, deliberately. 

stud'-I-er, s. [Eng. study, v. ; -tr.] One who 
studies ; a student. 

“ There i> ■ Uw of nature, ns tntelllgthle to a rational 
creatur* and itudier of that Uw, ju the positive laws 
of commonwealth*."— Lock*. 

stu'-di-d, a. [Ital.J The working room of 
a sculptor or painter. 

8tu' df-ous, a. [Fr. studltux, from Lat. stu- 
diosus ; from studium = eagerness, zeal, study ; 
Sp. A Port, estudioso ; Ital. studioso.] 

1. Given to study ; devoted to study or the 
acquisition of learning. 

2. Given or devoted to thonglifc or study ; 
devoted to the examination of things by con- 
templation ; contemplative. 

“ There studious let me lit, 

And hold high convene with the mighty dead.** 

Thornton: Winter, iSL 

3. Devoted to or spent in study ; favourable 
or suited to study or contemplation. 

" Innocent and studious repose.*— Haoaulay : Eist. 
Eng., ch. xir. 

4. Earnest or eager in the pursuit of some 
object; anxious, diligent: as, To be studious 
to please. 

*5. Attentive to, careful, observant (Fol- 
lowed by of.) 

• 6w Planned with study or care ; deliberate, 
studied. 

adv. [Eng. studious ; 4y.) 

1. In a studious manner ; with close appli- 
cation to study. 

2. With diligence, zeal, or earnestness ; dili- 
gently, carefully, attentively. 

" Her reseatment wm studiously kept alive hy mla- 
ehief maker *.’— Macaulay : Eitt. Eng., ch. xv. 

•tu'-dl-otts-nSss, s. [Eng. studious; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being studious ; the 
habit or practice of study ; close application 
to study ; thoughtfulness, carefulness, atten- 
tion, care. 

" My studiousnest in •veenting your lordship’* in- 
junctl on*. * — E cruel l : Letter*, bk iL, let. M. 

fittid -work, a. [Eng. stud (2), s., and work.] 
Build. : Brickwork between studs. An old 
form of building once common. 

Btnd-y (1), stud-die, *. [Stitht.] An anvil. 

stud'-^ (2), * stud-ie, a. [O. Fr. estudie , estude 
(Fr. ttude) ; from Lat. studium =s eagerness, 
study; Sp. estudio ; Port, estudo ; Ital. studio.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of studying ; a setting of the 
mind or thoughts upon a subject; hence, 
application of mind to books, arts, or science, 
or to any subject for the pnrpnse of acquiring 
a knowledge of something not known before. 

2. Earnest mental endeavour ; absorbed or 
thoughtful attention ; earnestness, eagerness, 
diligence. 

3. The object of study ; any particular 
branch of learning that is studied. 

** The proper study of mankind is mun." 

Fopt: Essay on X tan, iL 4. 

4. An apartment or building devoted to 
atudy or to literary work ; the room or apart- 
ment In which a person studies. 

" Oet me a taper in my study, Laclus." 

Shake tp. : Julius Caesar, iL 1. 

*5. Deep thought or meditation ; a reverie; 
S fit Of thought. [BROWN-8TUDY.] 

"The klngof Castile, a little confused, ead In • 
Study, **Id, Tlifs cxn l Dot do with my honour.’’— 
Bacon : But. Henry VU. 

6. One who studies, especially ona who 
Btndies or learns a part in a play. (Always 
With a qualifying adjective.) 

" I'm • confoanded quick study, that’# one comfort." 
—Dicker* ; Nicholas Nickleby. ch. xxiiL 

IL Technically: 

1. Art : The work of a student : a finished 
•ketch from nature, generally intended to sld 
In the composition of a larger and more Im- 
portant work, or as a memorial of some par- 
ticular object for future use, or to facilitate 


drawing or composition. Thns a single head 
or figure, afterwards Introduced Into a large 
work, would be termed a study for that work ; 
a tree, a group of plants, Ac., would be & study 
for a landscape, Ac. 

2. Music; A piece of instrumental music, 
composed for the purpose of familiarising the 
player with the difficulties of his instrument. 

Stud *stud-le, v.i. & t. [Lat. studeo ; 

O. Fr. estudier; Fr. itudier.] [Study, a.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To apply the mind to books or learning ; 
to devote one's self to study. 

" To live end study hero three yaars." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 

2. To fix the mind seriously ; to ponder, to 
meditate ; to think seriously or earnest y. 

" He studied how to feed that mighty hoei" 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, v. Si. 

• 3. To endeavour diligently ; to strive 
earnestly ; to be zealous. (1 Thess. lv. 11.) 

B. Transitive : 

1. To apply the mind to for the purpose of 
learning ; to read and examine into for the 
purpose of learning and onderstanding. 

"That very philosophy . . . wx* now studied only 
to instruct u»ln the history of the hamaumlnd."— 
Warburion: Julian. (Intrud.) 

2. To consider attentively ; to examine 
closely Into. 

" Happy the mta, who. studying Nature’* law*. 
Through known effect* can trace the secret cause." 

Dry den: Virgil; Gsorgic a MS 

3. To meditate, to devise ; to think intently 
on. 

“Study help for thxt which thou lameatect." 

Shake* p, ; Two Gentlemen, HL 1. 

* 4. To learn by heart ; to commit to me- 
mory. 

" Where did*t thou study all tht* goodly speech 
Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, iL 

5. To be zealous for ; to have careful regard 
or thooght for; to be anxious for: as, To 
study a person's interest*. 

* stifd'-^-oll, a. [Study, v.] A state of 
pondenng or musing ; perplexity. 

"The duke wa* put to such a study all 4 fere.*— 
Fabyan : Chronicle, ch. ccxlL 

Stue'-b€l-ite. s. [After Dr. A. Stilbel ; anff. 
•ite (Min.) ; Ger. stubelU.] 

Min. : A massive mineral of renifnrm or 
botryoidal structure. Hardness, 4 to 5; 
sp. gr. 2*223 to 2-263 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
velvet-black ; streak, brown ; fracture, con- 
choidaL An analysis yielded : silica, 26-99 ; 
alumina, 5*37; sesqnioxlde of Iron, 10*18; 
sesquioxide of manganese, 21*89; protoxide 
of copper, 15*25; magnesia, 1*03; wster, 
16*85 ; chlorine, 0*77 = 98*83. Found In the 
Island of Lipari. 

Stuetz'-ite, t. [After Herr Stfltz; anff. -ite 
(3ftn.) ; Ger. tdlursilberblende.] 

Min. : A raonoclinlc mineral fonnd In 
crystals with gold and hessite, at Nagyag, 
Transylvania. Lustre, metallic ; colour, 
lead-gray. Compos. : a telluride of silver, 
the proposed formula being Ag 4 Te. 

Stu fa, s. [Ital.] A Jet of steam Issuing from 
a fissure of the earth in volcanic regions. 

% Stufas have been disengaged unceasingly 
for ages in the vicinity of Naples, in the 
Lipari islands, Ac. The steam is often mixed 
with other gases, and if condensed by coming 
in contact with strata full of cold water before 
reaching the surface, it may give rise to 
thermal and mineral springs. ( Lyell : Princip. 
of Geol ., ch. xvii.) 

Stuff, * stufFe, a [0. Fr. estoffe (Fr. itoffe), 
from Lat. stupa, stuppa = the coarse part of 
flax, hard 8, oakum, tow, used for stuffing or 
stopping things; Sp. estofa = quilted stuff; 
Ital. stoffa ; Ger. stoff = stuff ; stopfen = to fill, 
to stuff.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Substance or matter indefinitely ; the 
material or matter nf which anything is 
formed ; material to be worked up in any 
process of manufacture. 

" We ere *uch stuff 

A* dream* are made on." Shake sp. .* Tempest, iv, 

•2, Essence ; elementary part. 

" Yet do I hold It very stuff o’ the comclence 
To do no eoatrived murder." 

Shakes p. : OthMo, L 2. 

3. Furniture, goods, utensils. 

" Rich garmeatx, linen*, stuffs, and necessarie* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, i. 2. 


4. Medicine, mixture, potion. 

“ I did compoaud for her 
A certain stuff, which. Wing taeu, would *ela« 

Th» present power of life." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, V. 6. 

5. Refuse or worthless matter; anything 
worth leas or useless ; hence, foolish or nou- 
aensical language ; nonsense, trash. 

6. Money ; cash. (Slang.) 

** Ha* she got the stuff, Mr. Fag t la she rich, hey t*" 
—Sheridan : Rivals, L L 

IL Technically: 

1. Comm. : A general name for all kinds of 
fabrics, of silk, wool, hair, cotton, or thread 
manufactured on the loom: as, cotton stuffs; 
more particularly woollen cloth of slight tex- 
ture, for linings and women's apparel, and 
the like. 


2. Leather: A composition of fish-oil and 
tallow for filling the pores of leather. 

3. Mining : Attie or rubbish. 

4. Naut. : A melted mass of turpentine., 
tallow, Ac., with which the masts, aides ana 
bottoms of ships are smeared. 


5. Paper: Paper-stock, ground ready for 
nse. When hair ground it Is known as half- 
stuff. 


stuff-chest, #. The vat where the pulp* 
from the engines are mixed and combined pre- 
paratory to moulding by hand or machinery. 


Stuff-engine, a. [Pulp-grinder.] 

stuff-gown, «. A gown made of stufTj. 
hence applied to the wearer of a stuff-gown, 
as a junior barrister, or one under the rank of 
a Queen '8 Counsel, end therefore not entitled 
to wear a silk gown. 


stuff-gownsman, #. A junior barrister * 
a atoff-gown. 


Sttiff. • stuffe, v.t. A f. [O. Fr. estoffer ~ to 
stuff; estoufer (Fr. Houffer) = to stifle, to 
choke; Sp. A Port, estofer; Ger. stopfen.} 
[Stuit, f.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To cram full ; to fill by packing or crowd- 
ing material into ; to load or fill to excess ; to 
crowd. 

" I will stuff jour ptm«* full of crown*."— Shakesp. : 

I Eenry IV^ L 1 

2. To form or pack with material necessary 
to complete : as. To stuff a cushion. 

3. To fill with stuffing or seasoning. 

" Pareley to stuff a rah h i L '"—Shakesp. : Taming qff 
the Shrew, iv. 4. 

4. To cause to swell out. 

" Le*t the god*, for eln. 

Should, with a *weliing drop*y, stuff thy ■kin." 

Dry den : Pertius, V. 271 

5. To form or fashion by stuffing. 

" An ea*teru king put a Judge to death for an iniquS. 
ton* •enteoce, and ordered hi* hide to be stuffed Into 
• cushion, and placed upon the trihunaL"— Swift. 

6. To fill the skin of a dead animal, for pre- 
serving and presenting the natural form : as,. 
To stuff a bird. 

7. To fill with food ; to cram. 

"That there might be abundance at Pari*, the 
people of Nortnaady and Anjou were stuffing them- 
selves with aettl ©*.’ — Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xx. 

8. To thrust, crowd, or press in ; to pack 
closely and firmly. 

"Put roee* into a glass with a narrow mouth, stuffing 1 
them cloee together, hut without bruising, and they 
retain imeii and colour fresh « year,"— Bacon : .Vat. 
Hist. 

9. To fill by being pressed or packed in. 

u With Inward arms the dire machine they load. 

And Iron bowel* stuff the dark abode.” 

Dryden: Virgil ; JCneld IL X. 

10. To crowd with facts ; to cram the mind 
of; to crowd, cram, or fill with idle or false- 
tales, fancies, or ideas. 

•* For thee we dim the eyes, end tfi^the he*d 
With all inch reading as wax never read." 

Pope : Duvciad Iv, 24#. 

11. To make big or Important ; to swell oat. 

f To stuff a ballot-box : To put Into it fraudu- 
lent votes. ( U. 8.) ’ 


B. Intrans. : To feed gluttonously ; to cram 
one’s self with food. 


Stuffed, • Stuft, pa. par. A a. [Stuff, t>.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Crammed full ; packed tightly. (Lit. <£ 
Jig.) (Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 3.) 

2. Having the nose obstructed, as from 4- 
cold. 


toll, b^; poilt, Jd^rl; cat, 5011 , chorus, 9 b In, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — C 
-dan, -tian = shan« -tion, -sion = Khun ; -{ion, -$lon = zhnn. -clous* -tlous, -81008 = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bcl* dcL. 
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«tilff'-er, $. [Eng. stuj f, v . ; -er.] 

1, One who stuffs ; specif., ona who stuffs 
the skins of birds, animals, <fcc., for the pur- 
pose of preservation : as, a bird-sfujfer. 

2. A machine for packing and filling : as, 

(1) A machine for stuffing horse-collars. 

(2) A aausage-stuffer. 

(3) A machine for saturating leather with 
dubbing in ona part of the operation of 
leather-dressing. 

stuff'-l-nSss, a [Eng. stuffy; -new.) The 
quality nr state of being stuffy, close, or 
musty ; closeness, moatiness. 

“The natural and yet mynteriou* ttujjinm* of a 
railway carriage." — Q !*<?««, Sept. 16. 1S8X 

atfiff -Ing, pr. par., a., & *. [Stuff, t>.) 

A. Jt B. As pr. par . <t part trip, a dj. : (See 
ths verb). 

C. At rubstantivt: 

L The act of one who stuffs. 

2. That which is nsed for filling anything : 
as, the st u ffing of a cushion ; filling for cushiona 
and mattresses, consisting of cotton, flocking, 
hair, wool, cork, sponge, hay, straw, tow, 
flax, moss, curled shreds of wood, &o. 

3. Seasoning for meat, &c. ; that which is 
put into meat to give it a higher relish. 

IL Leather: A mixture of fish-oil and tallow, 
which is rubbed into leatherafter beingshaved, 
previous to boarding or graining. 

stuffing box, *. 

Machinery : 

1. A box with an annular recess around a 
piston-rod, snd provided with a follower and 
bolts whereby the packing may be screwed 
down. 

2. A sleeve adapted to press a collar of 
hemp around s pistou-rod; a gland. The 
stuffing-boxes in a locomotive engine are re- 
cesses for admitting some soft material, each 
as white span-yarn, to render steam-tight any 
rod working through this stuffing or packing. 
The piston-rods, slide-valve rods, regulstor- 
rods. and pump-plunger, all work through 
atuffing-boxea of this description. 

mttitr-f, a. [Eng. stuff; -y.) 

L Difficult to breathe in ; close, musty. 

" Annoying in their degree ore the Individual* who 
Inaiit npou keeping the railway carriage window ahot 
on a stuffy dnj.— Daily Tilsgrspk. Sept. 7, IfeSa 

2. Stout, mettlesome, resolute. (Scotch.) 

3. Angry, aulky, obstinate. ( Amer .) 

* strike, s. [Stucco.) 

«tuU, a [Cf. Ger. stollen = a stand, a support ; 
bw. stoll = a gallery.) 

Mining: Timber placed in the back of a 
level, snd covered with boards or small poles, 
to support rubbish. 

" Wo had to atop the drill nntH leaseea coaid get In 
their mull* and lagging .’'— Monty Market Review. 
Feb 20, p. 807. 

* stulm, s. [Cf. Sw. stdl = a gallery.) A shaft 
to draw water out of a mine. 

fltfilp, * stulpe, s. [IceL stdlpi = a poet, a 
pillar ; Dan., Sw., A; O. Dut. stolpe.) A abort 
post driven into the ground. (Prov.) 

“ 8ridg*w*rde-wlthln. ao called of London bridge, 
which hndge la a principal! parte of that warde, and 
beginneth at the stulpes on the south end of South- 
war It.” — Stoic* : London, p. 167. 

•tftl-tl-f 1-ca‘ tion. s. [Stultify.) The act 
of stultifying ; the state of being stultified. 

*rtftr~tl-fi-er, s. [Eng. stultify ; •er.) One 
who stultifies. 

Stul'-tl-fy, v.L [Lat. stullus = fooiish, and 
facio (pass. fto) = to make.) 

• L Ordinary Language : 

1. To make foolish ; to make a fool of. 

2. To look upon as a fool or foolish. 

3. To render nugatory or worthless ; to de- 
stroy the value of. 

"The mala rcenlt abe attained by the laat campaign 
tn the Balkans haa been ttidUJied.— Daily Telegray A, 
Pec. 28, 1888. 

II. Law : To allege or prove to he insane for 
avoiding tome act 

H To stultify one’s self: To unsay, directly 
or by implication, what one lias already eaid ; 
to lay one's self open to an accusation of 
•elf-contradiction. 

**ln England no man la allowed to stultify himself f 
— Johnson , In Boswell's Tour , p. 428. 


* 8tul-tfl'-0-quen50, s. [Lat. stultiloqueniia.) 
[Stultiloquent*) Foolish talk ; babbling. 

* stul-tiT-o-qu^nt, a. [Lat stultus — fool- 
ish, and loquens, pr. par. of loquor =s to speak.) 
Given to foolish talk or babbling. 

* stul til'-o^iuent-ly, a dv. [Eng. stulti- 
loquent; -fy.J In a staltiloquent manner; 
with foolish talk. 

* stiU-tlT-o qn^, a. [Lat. stuUiloquium, from 
stultus = foolisli, and loquor — to speak.) 
Foolish or silly talk ; babbling, stultiloquence. 

** What they call facetlouaneaa and pleoooiit wit !• 
Indeed to wise persons a tneer Mult Hog uy. or talking 
like • foot"— Jeremy Taylor: Sermon*, p. $0L 

* stum, s. [Dut stom = unfermented wine, wine 
that has not worked, from s/om, Ger. stumm; 
Dan. & Sw. stum = dumb, mute.) 

1. Unfermented grape-juice ; must or new* 
wine, often mixed with dead or vapid wins to 
raise a uew fermentation. 

“ An unctuoas clammy vapour, that arises from the 
Mum of grapes, when they lie mashed in the vats.”— 
Addison: Travel * tn Italy. 

2. Wine revived by being made by moat to 
ferment anew. 

strihn, v.L [Stum, a.) 

L To renew by mixing with must and fer- 
menting anew. 

"There is a hard green wine that grows a boot 
Rocbel. aod the island* thereabout*, which the cun- 
ning Hollander sometimes uses to fetch : and he bath 
a trick to put a bag of herbs, or some other lufustous 
into it, (as he doth brimstone in Rhenish) to give It a 
whiter tincture, and more aweetueaa; then they re- 
lmbark tt for England, where ft pnaaeth for good 
Bachrag, and this la called Mumming of wine*."— 
Sowell: Letters, hk. It, let M. 

2. To fume, as a cask, with brimstone. 
(Prot?.) 

Btum -tole, * atom- el -en, * stom-ble, 

* stom-el-yn, * stum-mel-yn, * atom- 
er-€n, v.i. & t. [IceL stumra = to stumble ; 
Norw. stumra ; Sw. dial. jtamWa, ttamula, 
stomla, stammra.) 

A. Intransitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To trip in walking or in moving in any 
way with the legs ; to falter or atagger after a 
false step. 

" Tho went the pensive damme ont of dore 
And ehaunst to stumble at the threshold flare." 

Spenser : Ohepheard* Calender; May. 

2. To walk in a bungling, clumsy, or un- 
steady manner. 

“ They [the Chinese) do In a manner lose the use of 
their feet, and Instead of going they only stumble 
about their honaee.”— Sampler: Voyages (an 1687). 

IL Figuratively : 

* I. To fell into error or crime ; to go astray ; 
to err. 

2. To strike or pitch npon by chance or 
accident ; to chance upon. (Followed by on 
or upon.) 

“ Forth es ahe waddled in the brake. 

A grey sooee stumbled on a snake. 

Smart : fable 4. 

* B. Transitive: 

1. Lit : To cause to stumble, stagger, or 
falter ; to trip up. 

"The one Mumbles beholders accidentally, the other 
lead* them Into the snare.”— Runyan.- Pilgrim s Pro- 
grot, pt. it 

2. Fig. : To confound, to puzzle, to perplex, 
to embarrass. 

** To the court 7 this Mumbles me : art sure for me. 
This pr«i>aration la?” | wench. 

Btavm. A Fist.: Sumourous Lieutenant, lit t 

stum -ble, * stom-hlo, $. [Stumble, t?.) 

1. Lit.: The act of stumbling; a trip or 
blunder in walking or running. 

'* I was told of a Spaniard, who having tot a fall by 
n stumble, and broke hi* noee. rose up. and In a dis- 
dainful manner said, this is to walk upon earth.” — 
Sowell: Letters, hk. L. 1st. SX 

2. Fig. : A blunder, a failure, a slip. 

stum'-bler, * s tom-el-are, * stum-1 ere, 

s. [Eng. stumbl(e); •er.) One who stumbles ; 
one who mskea a mistake, slip, failure, or 
blonder. 

" Where hlockes ore strtdde by jfwmWert at a strawe." 

Guecoigne: PruUes of iVarre. 

Stum'-bling, pr. par. or a. [Stumble, t?.) 

stumbling - block, * stumbling - 
stone, s. A cause of stumbling ; something 
in one’s way, which causes one to stumble. 
(Stumbling-block is generally, if not exclu- 
sively, used figuratively.) 

" To show a MumbUng^tone by night." 

Cowper; Glowworm. 


8tiim'-bling-iy, adt>. [Eog. stumbling ; -ly.) 
Tu a stumbling manner. 

** i know not whether to marvel more, either thet 
he rChaucerl In that misty time could see so clearly, 
or that we in this clear age go so stumUingly after 
him ."— Sidney : Defence of Poesy. 

stummed, pa. par. or a. [Stum, v.) 

stump, * stompe, * stumpe, s. & a. [IceL 

stumpr ; Sw. & Dsn. stump; O. Dut stompe; 
Dut. stomp ; Ger. stump/.] 

As As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The short, fixed, or rooted part remain - 
ing after another part has been broken off, 
as the stub of a tree, the part that is left in 
the earth after the tree has been cut down ; 
the part of a plant lea In the earth after the 
plant has been cut down. 

*• Down to the ttump of yon old yew 
We'll for onr w histies run a race." 

Wordsworth : Idle Shepherd Boys. 

2. The part of a limb or the like remain- 
ing after a part haa been amputated or de- 
stroyed. 

"One of the bor^es soant off the end of hU finger 
with the glove. I dressed the Mump with the oummoa 
digestive^ —Wiseman : Surgery, hk. v., ch. lit 

3. (PL): The legs : as, To atir one’s stumps. 

(Colloq.) 

IL Technically ; 

1. Art: A short, thick roll of leather oi 
paper cut to a point, and used to rub down 
the harsh or strong lines of a crayon or pencil 
drawing, or for shading it, 'or for rubbing solid 
tints on paper from colours in powder. 

2. Cricket : One of the three poata or atick* 
which constitute the wicket. Their lower 
ends are pointed ao as to be easily thrust 
Into the ground. They etand twenty-seven 
inches out of the ground, and are fixed suffi- 
ciently close to each other to prevent the ball 
from passing through. The top ends are 
grooved to receive the ends of the bsila. 

* B. As adj. : Like a etnmp ; stumpy. 

“A heavie stompe leg of wood to go wlthalL"— 
Asehamj Scholema-Uer, hk. IL 

^ On the stump: Touring or itinerating 
through a district or conntiy, and making 
speeches on political or other questions. 

stump-mast, s. 

Kaut.: A lowermast without lops. Common 
to eteam-veasela which never depend wholly 
upon Bails. 

e tump-orator, s. One who hsranguea a 
crowd or meeting from a stump of a tree or 
other elevation ; a frothy or bombastic 
speaker. 

stump-oratory, a. Oratory such as is 
used by stump-orators. 

stump-speaker, s. A popular political 
speaker. (Amer.) 

stump-speech, s. A speech made from 
ths atump of a tres or other improvised plat- 
form ; a frothy, bragging, or borabaatic 
harangue ; an electioneering speech in favour 
of one’s self or of another candidate. 

stump-tailed lizard, «. 

Zool. : Trachydosaurus rugosus ; the body Is 
long and stout, and head and tail ars remark- 
ably alike, ao that, when the eyea are closed 
snd the animal Is motionless, it is a matter of 
difficulty to distinguish one from the other. 
The scales od the npper surface are large, 
rough, and broad, smaller heneath. 

stump, v.L A i. [Stumf, a) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary language: 

1. To cut off a part of; to reduce to t 
stump. 

" Around th# stumped top *oft moot did grow." 

More: Song of th* Soul, L IL 68. 

* 2. To strike, as some thing fixed and hard, 
with the toe. 

3. To challenge, to defy, to puzzle, to con- 
found ; to clear out of money. (Colloq.) 

" * Don’t ytro know our hlitory ?— bav*o t yon heard, 
my dear follow, wo are Humped/’ * Stumped mid L 
aim cat uncon«dou*ly repeating tho qualut, but wok 
fully expreaaivo word. * Po*itIvely stumped’ mid 
Daly. * Don't apeak loud. 1 thought, of «mr»e, you 
had heard of It. Blink in *op ha* bolted."— 7 hr dor* 
Book: Gilbert Gurney, voL llL, ch. 1L 

4. To make a tour through or travel over, 
making speeches for electioneering or other 
purposes : as. To stump the country. 

IL Cricket: 

* L To knock down, as a stump or stump*. 


tffite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfct, 
or, wore, wql£ work, whd. adn ; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, ftill; try, Syrian* ca»ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw* 
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2 To put a batsman out of play by knock- 
ing off the bails, or knocking the stumps of 
his wicket down while he Is out of his ground. 
(Formerly often used with out.) 

41 The Captain Humped the next man off a leg. 
•hooter.”— Hughe* : Tom Brown* bchoolday*, pt IL, 
eh. vliL 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To walk Btiffly, clnmsily, or awkwardly. 

* Cymoo, a clown, who never dreamt of love, w 

By chance was Humping to the neighbouring grove. 

Song qf Cymon t Iphtgenia. 

2. To mske electioneering or other speeches 
from the stump of a tree or other improvised 
platform. (Amcr.) 

*11 1, T» stump it : 

(1) To run off ; to get away ; to take to 
flight. {Slang.) 

(2) To travel about makiag stump-speeches. 
2. To stump up : To pay or hand over money. 

(Slang.) 

“Why don’t yon ask yonr old governor to ttump 
upt m — Dickens: sketch* t by Aoe: WaXkin* Tattle. 

stiimp age (age as ig), s. [Eng. stump; 
•age.] A tax on the amount of timber cut. 
and regulated by the price of lumber. ( Amex .) 

Stiimp -or, s. IEng. stump; -er.) 

1. One who stumps. 

2. A boaster. 

3. Something, as a story, that puzzles or 
creates incredulity. (Amer.) 

Stiimp'-ie, s. [Eng. stump; dlmln. auff. As.] 
A little stump. (Scotch.) 

M fiae 1 gat paper In a blink. 

An" down coed ttumvi « In the Ink. 

Burnt : Epittl* to J. Lapraik, Ap. 21, 1788. 

Stiimp '4-ness, s. [Eng. stumpy; '-ness.] 
The quality or state of being etumpy. 

* st limp-ling, 3. [Eng. stump, s. ; dimln. 
auff. ’ting.] A little stump. 

M Boot crur *tumpe and *tumpUng*. n 

Wolcott : P. Pindar, p. 143. 

Stump'-& a. A *. [Eng. stump; -y.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Full of stumps. 

2. Short and thick ; stubby. 

B. As subst. : Money (Slang.) 

“ Down with the Humpy.’— C. KingeTey: Alton 
Locke, eh, U. 

stun, • ston-i-en, • stown-l-en, v.t . [A.S. 
stunian = to make a din, to resound ; stun — 
a diu ; cogn. with feel stynja=:U) groan; 
stynr = a groan ; Ger. stohnsn = to groaa.] 

1. To confound or make dizzy with noiee ; 
to overpower the sense of hearing of ; to 
blunt or stupefy the organs of hearing of. 

** If Nature thunder'd In hii opening tar*. 

And ttunn'd him with the music of 


Pope. 


tiie iphere*." 

Essay on Man, L 202. 


2. To render insensible or dizzy by force or 
■ blow ; to reoder senseleee with a blow. 

“ One hung a pole-ax at hi* saddle-bow. 

And one a heavy loace to Hun the foe. 

Dryden : Polamon t Arcite, UL 82. 

3. To surprise completely ; to overpower ; 
to stupefy. 

44 At the light therefore of thli river, the pilgrims 
were much ituneed,’ — Banyan : Pilgrim* Progreu, L 

stung, pret. A pa. par. o/v. [Sting, v.) 
Stunlc, pret . of v . [Stink, v.\ 

itiin-ner, «. [Eng. stun; -er.] 

1. One who or that which stnns. 

2. Something which astoiiislies by wonder- 
ful appearance, excellence, or other quality ; 
aometliing exceedingly fine ; something first- 
rate. (Slang.) 

" For the performaooe ol * Gettln* up Stair*,’ I have 
no other name but that It wm aifwnner ."— Thackeray -• 
Book o/Snobt , eh. xiv. 

itim' -nlng, pr. par. & a. [Stun.] 

A. Aspr.par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Of unusual or extraordinary 
qualities ; first-rate ; astonishingly flae, large, 
or the like. (Slang.) 

Stunt, v.t. A i. [A.S. stunt = duTl, obtnse, 
stupid, from stintan = to stop, to be weary; 
Icel. stuttr = short, etunted ; O. Sw. stunt = 
cut short.] 

A. Trans. : To hinder from growth ; to 
check or shorten in growth or progress. 

“ To Hunt the natural growth of a new colony."— 
Bmith: Wealth qf Nation*, bk. lv., eh. vll. 

B. Intrans. : To become stunted. 


stiint, 3. & adv. [Stunt, v.] 

A As suhstantivs : 

1. A check in growth 

2. That which has been checked in growth ; 
a stunted animsl or thing. 

3. A young whale, two years old. which, 
having been weaned. Is lean and yields little 
blubber. 

• B. As adv . : Abruptly, sharply, short : as, 
To turo stunt. 

stunt' -ed, pa. par. or a. [Stunt, v.] 

Btunt'-gd-ness, s. [Eng. stunted; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being stunted. 

Btimt'-I-nSss, *. [Eng. stunt; i connect., 
and suff. -ness.] Stuntedness. 

Stunt -ness, s. [Eng. stunt; -ness.] Stunted- 
ness, shortness, abruptness. 

stu -pa (]),*. [Stupe.] 

Btu -pa (2), s. [Top*.] 

Stupe (]), Stu -pa, *. [Lat. stupa, stuppa ; 
Or. trromnf (stuppe)= the coarse part of flax.] 

1. Ord. Ixmg. : Tow, flax, flannel, Ac., used 
as a pledget, compress, or as a wad io fomen- 
tations. 

“ Binding a Hupe over It"— WUeman : Surgery , 
bk. v., ch. L 

2. Bot.: Filsmeotose matter; a tuft of long 
hair ; tow. 

Stupe, v.t. [Stupe (1), *.] To apply a stupe 
or stupa to ; to foment. 

“ I took off the dressing*. and found th* beet wro«* 
what allay'd. and the nicer well disposed to digestion. 

I Huped the ulcer."— WUeman : Surgery, bk. 11, ch. 11L 

Stupe (2), f . [An abbreviation of stupid (q.v.).] 
A stupid person. 

Stu-p^-fa-ci-ent (o as sb), a. k s. [Lat. 
stupefaciens, pr. par. of stupefacio — to stupefy 

(q-v.).] 

A. As adj. : Stnpefactive ; having a Btnpe- 
fying power. 

B. As subst. : A medicine which produces 
stupor or insensibility ; a narcotic. 

atu-pS-f&c-tion, t. [Fr., from Lat stupe- 
/actionem, accus. of stuptfactio, from stuptfactus, 
pa. par. of stuptfacio = to atnpefy (q.v.).] 

1. The act of Btnpefying ; the state of being 
stupefied. 

44 It produced tb*t kind of stupefaction which 1* the 
consequence of using opium."— Cook : Third Voyage, 
bk. 11., ch. vllL 

2. A stolid or senseless state; dulness, 
torpor, stopidity. 

“ Nor wiu thla submission the effect of content, hnt 
of mere Hupefactlon end hrokeunea* of heart. * — 
Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xvii. 

Btu'-pS-fftc-tive, a. k s. [Lat. stupcfactus, 
pa. par. of stuptfado — to atnpefy (q.v.) ; Fr. 
stupefactif.] 

A, As adj. : Causing atopefaction or in- 
sensibility; stupefying, narcotic; deadening 
or blunting the sense of feeling or under- 
standing. 

** Opium hath » ttupef active pert, end a heating 
part ; tb© oti© moviog tlccp» th© other a beat. —Bacon ; 
Nat. Bitt., f »8. 

B. As subst. : Thatwbich8tupefle8; specif., 
a medicine which produces stupor ; a stupe- 
facient. 

“Opium end other itrong Hupe/cictivrt, doe coag- 
ulate the epirit* "—Bacon ; Hitt Life A Heath, p. 82. 

stu -pS-f 1-ed, pa* par. or a. [Stupefy.] 

stu -p8-f ied-nSss, *. [Eng. stupefied ; -ness.] 
The qaslity or state of being stnpefied; 
stupefaction, stupor, insensibility. 

"From the ttupejlednet* of the Boyle : 

Work*. vL 8. 

Stu-pS-fi-er, *. [Eng. stupefy; -er.] One 
who or that which stnpefles. 

“ Whether the nntnr*! phlegm o< thl* lelend need* 
Any Additional ttupejler." — Berkeley: Th * QueriH, f 848. 

stu'-p&-f /, * stu'-pl fy, V.t. [Ft . stupificr, 
from stuptfa.it — stupefied, from Lat stupe- 
factus, pa. par. of stuptfacio, from atupeo = to 
be amazed, and/ocio = to make.] 

1. To blunt the faculty of perception or 
understanding in ; to deprive of.aenslbility ; 
to make dull or dead to external influences ; 
to make torpid. 

“ Stupefied hy toil, and drugged with gin." 

ncott : The Poacher. 


* 2. To deprive of material mobility. 

“It la not malleable: hut yet U not fluent, bnt 
< tupifled. Bacon. 

* Stu-p^nd , a. [Lat. stupendus — amazing, 
to be wondered at, fut. pass. par. of stupeo — 
to be amazed.] Stupendous, wonderful. 

“ They [d**n<m*] can worke Hupend and ad mlrahl* 
COQcluafous ."— Burton : A not. of Melancholy, p. 220. 

• stu-pen -di-ous, a. [Stupend.] Stupeod - 
ous, marvellous. 

“ It la a Hupendicu* monastery, built on the top or 
A hnge land-rock."— Howell : Letter*, bk. L, let. 28 

• StU-pSn'-dl-otis-l^-, adv. [Eng. stupe n - 
dions; -ly.] Stupendously, marvellously. 

“The complexion may prove ttupendlouely OfW 
raviablng.” — More : Di*courtf on Enthusiasm, p. 14. 

stu-pSn'-doiis, a. [Stu pend.] To be woa- 
d'ered at ; striking dumb by magnitude ; mar- 
vellous. amazing ; of astonishing magnitude 
or elevation. 

44 And this was then thought a stupendous eum.'— 
Macaulay : But Eng., cb. Ifi. 

stu-p^n'-dotis-l^ adv. [Eng. stupendous ; 
-ly.] In a stupendous manner or degree; 
marvellously. 

“ Qo Hupendoutly high were the almost perpendicu- 
lar wall*. —Fief d, Feb. 17. 1387. f - 

stu-pSn'-doiis-iifcss, s. [Eng. stupendous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being stu- 
pendous. 

44 Work*, which from their Hupmdcuene**, ehonld 
heve taught them the area tne** of the former. —EUi*: 
Knowledge qf Divine Thing*, p. 270. 

* stu’-p^nt, a. [Lat. stupens, nr. par. of stupeo- 

= to be smazed.] Confouoaed, astounded, 
Btunned into silence. 

“The human mlud «tand* stupent"— Carlyle." 
Diamond Necklace, ch. ii [Note.) 

Stu'-pS-oiis, a. [Lat stupeus stupus, =made 
or consisting of tow.] Resembling tow;, 
having long loose scales, or matted filaments 
llk8 tow ; stupoae. 

stu'-pld, a. k s. [Fr. stupids , from Lat. stu- 
pidus = stupid, from stupeo = to be amszed ; 
Bp. & Fort estupido; Ital. stupido.) 

A. As adject ivs : 

1. Deprived temporarily or permanently of 
the perceptive, thiaking, or reasoning facul- 
ties ; in a state of stupor ; stupefied ; bereft of 
feeling. 

* 4 1* be not Hupid 

With age and alfriog rheum* T can ho apeak T h*Ar t 
Know wan from man?" 

Shakeep. : Winter'* Tali, Ir. 8. 

2. Devoid of understanding ; silly ; dull of 
apprehension. 

44 Anne, when In good homour, wa* moekly ttuvid. 
and, wboQ In bad humour, waa aulkily Hupid."— 
Macaulay : HUt. Eng., ch. i v. 

3. Characterized by or resulting from stu- 
pidity ; senseless, nonaeaslcal : as, a stupid 
mistake. 

B. As vubst. : A stopid, silly person ; a 
blockhead. 

Stn-pid -f-t^, s. [Fr. stupidity, from stupids 
“ stupid (q.v.).] 

* 1. Insensibility to extemsl influences ; 
uambness of feeling ; stupor, torpor. 

»* The dreadful bellowiog of whose atralt^brac’d druma, 
To the Freoeh »onnded like the dregful doom j 
And them with auch HufHdity bennrub*, 

A* though the earth had groauM from her womb 
Drayton : The Battle qf AgincourL 

2. Extreme dulness of sppre.hensioo ; dull 
foolishness, senselessness, folly. 

44 Whoae book of vulgar error* *o finely exposes tha^ 
monkish Hupidity of the times. Qoldtmit h : Polite- 
Learning, ch. vL 

stu'-pld-ly, adv. [Eng. stupid; -ly.] 

1. Ioa8tupid manner; with sospension or 
inactivity of understanding. 

44 That space the evil one abstracted *tood 
From hi* own evil. And for the time remain d 
Stupidly good.” Milton : P. L.. lx. 465. 

2. Without the exercise of reason or judg- 
ment ; foolishly, senselessly. 

44 How stupidly soever ail hi* interpreter* would 
have Hector (belug *trooke Into a trembling, aua at- 
moot dead) turn* about like a wbirlwinde. ’—Chap- 
man : Homer ; Iliad, hk. xiv. 

stn'-pid-nesa, *. [Eng. stupid ; -ness, j The • 
quality or state of being stupid ; stupidity. 

44 Not limiting hi* re*t hy the insatiable luit of a 
alugglth end drowxio stupidnes*. — Bp. HaU : The* 
Christian. 


9 Btu -pf-f I-or, s. [Stupefies.] 
• stu -pi-fy, V.t . [Stupeft.] 


toil, b 6 ^; p 6 ut, Jtf^rl; cat, 50II, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, -***• 

-Clan, -tian = glian, -tion, sion = shun ; -|ion, -fion — zhiin. -clous, -lions, -sious - shus. -bio, -die, Aa 09L 
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stupor— sty 


rttu -por, *. [Lat., from alupeo = to be amazed.] 

1. Great dimlnntion or cessation of sensi- 
bility ; a state In which the faculties are dead- 
ened or dazed ; loss or suppression of sense. 

“ tank Into a stupor, which Indicated the near 

approach oi death. "-Jfacau/ax Hist. Eng., ch. xxv. 

2. Intellectual insensibility ; moral desd- 
nesa ; heedlessness of or inattention to oue'a 
interests. 


•tu-poso, a. [Mod. Lat. stuposus, from Lat 
stupa (q.v.).] 

BoU : Bearded. Used apec. of the filaments 
In tha genua Anthericura, Ac. (Stupeous.) 


* Stu-prate, v.U [Lat stupratus, pa. par. of 
xfupro = to defile ; «fMpnm = defilement] To 
ravish, to violate, to debauch. 

etu-pra-tlon, $. [Lat atupratio.] [Stu- 
prate.] The act of ravishing or debauching ; 
rape, violation. 

" Stupratlon most not be drawn into practice. 

Brown. (Richardson.) 

stu-prum, s. [Lat] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Forcible violation of the 
person ; rape. 

2. Civil Law: Every union of the aexes for- 
bidden by morality. 

®tu -pu-16se, a. [Dimin. from Eng. stupose.] 
Bot. : Having shorter and more alender 
threads than a stupoae aurface possesses. 

•turdied, a. [Eng. sturdy; -ed.] Affected 
with the disease called stnrdy. 


•tur'-dl-l^, adv. [Eng. sturdy; -ly.\ In a 
Bturdy manner ; luatily, vigorously, stoutly. 

*‘lt *»i * stag, * stag Df ten. 

Bearing bi« hranche* sturdily." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, Ir. 25. 


•tur'-di-nSss, x. [Eng. sturdy ; -ness.] The 
quality or atats of being sturdy; lustiness, 
vigonr, stoutness, obstinacy. 


“ To beggar them nnt oi their sturdiness.”— Boling, 
broke: On Parties, let. 19. 


atur-djr, *stor-die, * stour-dy, *stur- 

di, a. [O. Fr. estourdi = dulled, smazed, 
reckless, pa. par. of estourdir (Fr. itourdir) = 
to amaze ; prob. from Lat torpidus — torpid 
(q.v.) ; Sp. sturdir= to atun, to amaze ; ItaL 
stordire.] 

• 1. Rash, reckless, inconsiderate, foolishly 
obstinate, stubborn. 

“ A sturdy, hftrdened »lnn«r »bnll advance to the 
Utmost pitch oi impiety with leu reluctance than b* 
took the first step*/’— A tterbury. (Todd.) 

2. Robuat in body, lusty, vigorous ; strong 
tnd atout ( Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia i. 69.) 

3. Stiff, atout, strong. (Milton: P. R., iv.417.) 

4. Characterized bv or exhibiting endurance, 
strength, or force ; forcible, atrong, vigorous. 

** The sturdy qualities dUpiftyed hr the leader oi the 
S*P*ratI onlata, ' " — Daily Telegraph, Juno 25 , 1RS6. 

sturdy beggar, a. A term occurring In 
the Act 14 Eliz., c. 5, and uaed to distinguish 
“beggars able to work” from “beggars im- 

£ 5tent to aerve ; ” hence = a vagrant Dr tramp. 

y a statute of the Commonwealth, 1656, “all 
and every idle and disaolute persons, vagrant 
and wandering from their uaual place of living 
or abode without aufficient cause or business, 
and fiddlers and minstrels," were adjudged 
rogues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars within 
the meaning of the Act of Elizabeth. 

*tur djf, *. [Gael, stuird, stuad , stuirdran = 
vertigo, drunkenness, sturdy; sturdan = 
darnel.] 

1. Animal Pathol. : A disease in aheap, 
marked by a disposition to stagger, sit on 
tha rump, turn toward ona aide, atupor, &c. 
It is caused by the presence within tha brain 
■of tha immature embryo of a species of 
tapeworm [Ccenurub], varying in size from 
that of a pea to that of a pigeon’a egg. It 
generally attacks young sheep nnder two 
years old, and ia seldom cured. 

2. Bot. : Lolium temulentum, Darnel grass, 
which was formerly believed to produce 
staggers in tha aheap feeding upon it. 


atur'-geon, a. [G. Fr. esturgeon, estourgeon , 
from sturionem, accna. of Low Lat. sturio — a 
sturgeon, from 0. H. Ger. sturo, sturjo (M. H. 
Ger stur ; Ger. stor) — a sturgeon = lit. a 
stirrer, from its habits; O. H. Ger. storen , 
stoersn — to spread ; Ger. storen = to trouble, 
to disturb, to poke about.] [Stir, v.] 

Ichihy. : Tha popular name of any species 
of tha genus Acipenaer (q.v.). The body is 


elongated, almost cylindrical, tapering coni- 
cally to a heterocercal tall. Tha akaleton Is 
cartilaginous ; tha akin is covered with bony 
scutea In longitudinal rows, between which 
are patches nakad or furnished only with email 
bony Beales. The anout is produced far iu 
front of the mouth, which la situated on tha 
under aide, and furnished witli barbela. Stur- 
geons are distributed over the whole of the 
northern hemisphere ; they are mostly anadro- 
inous, but aoma species are confined to fresh 
water. On the approach of winter they alnk 
deep holes in the bottom, where they crowd 
together and remain In a hibernating coudition 
till the approach of apring. They are among 
the largest of freshwater fishes; and the 
larger species reach a length of about eighteen 
feet; thay are extremely voracious, and 11 va 
chiefly on worms, apawn, aud flali that feed 
on the bottom. They are important as food- 
flahes ; the flesh is white, well-flavoured, and 
delicate, resembling veal ; caviare is pre- 
pared from their roe, and isinglass from their 
swimming-bladders. The best-known species, 
ia tna Common Sturgeon, Acipenaer sturio. Tha 
back ia usually a dull reddish, but varies to a 
blue or yellowish-gray, belly white, inclining 
to silvery, scutea gray. When adult it Is from 
6 to 10 feet long. It occurs in tha Mediterra- 
nean, western and northern Europe, and on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. The largest 
species ia A. huso. It belongs to tha Black and 
Caspian Seas, and reaches a length of 25 feet. 
Several apeciea occur in the United States. 
They are.taken in considerable numbers, tha 
flesh being eaten aud caviare made. The most 
important sturgeon fishery ia that of tha Yolga 
and tha Caspian Sea in Russia. [Beluga, 1. 
FiBH-aovAL, Sterlet. J 


In England tha Sturgeon U • royal fish, belonging, 
hy Act of Parliament of the reign of Edward II., to 
the ftorerelgn. except where tt bu been granted by 
charter to certaiu Corporation*, aa at Boa ton. in 
Lincolnshire."— Seeley: fresh-water fuKet, p. 41A 


* Stiir'-I-o, s. [Lat = a sturgeon (q.v,). 

Ichthy.: A lapBed synonym of Acipenser 
(q.v.). From this word many authorities have 
formed names for groupB In their reapectiva 
classifications, corresponding more or leas 
closely to the modern Acipenseridae and Poly- 
odontidas. Thus Cnvler employed the French 
Slurioniens; and in Modern Latin there are 
Sturiones (Bonaparte), Sturionia (Rafineaque), 
Sturionldse (Swainaon), Sturionideae (Richard- 
Bon), and Sturionlni (Gravenhorst). 


t stur-I-d'-nos, jl pi (Sturio.) 


t stur-I-o'-nl-an, *. (Low Lat sturio = a 
sturgeon.] Any individual of the family 
Stunones or Sturionidte. 


t stur-f-on'-I-deo, s. pi (Siuaio.) 

Bturk, x. [Stirk.] 

Stur-nSl'-la, i. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
stumus (q.v.).] 

Omith. : A genua of Icteridae, aub-f&mlly 
Agelainse, with five species ranging from Pata- 
gonia and the Falkland Ialanda to the middle 
of the United States. Body thick, atout; 
lega large, reaching beyond the tail, which ia 
ahortand even, with acuminate feathers ; hill 
alender, elongate ; noatrila linear, covered by 
membranous acale. 


stur’-nl-dee, s. pi (Mod. Lat stum(us ) ; 
Lat. fam. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Omith. : Starlings ; an Old-world family of 
Sturnitormea (q.v.> Winga long or moderate, 
first primary always short; noatrila nblong, 
more or leas feathered ; forehead depressed 
and broad ; no rictal briatlea. Their habits 
ara generally gregarious, most of them fre- 
quenting tha ground, whera they assemble in 
laige flocks. There are two eub-f&miliea : 
Buphaginae (confined to the African continent) 
and Sturninse (q.v.). 

Stur-nl-for -me^, a. pi. [Mod. tat stumus 
(q.v.), and Lat forma — form.] 

Omith. : A aub-order of Pasaeriformea(q.v.), 
with four families : PioceJdae, Artaraldse, 
Alaudidae, and Sturnidae (q.v.). 

Btur-m'-nse, apt [Mod. Let stum/ us); Let 
fem. pL sdj. auff. -inas.\ 

Omith. : A aub-family of Sturnidae (q.v.), a 
high ly-cliaracteris tic Old-World group, ex- 
tending to every part of the eastern hemi- 
sphere and its islands, and over the Pacific to 
tne Samoa Islands and New Zealand, but 
wholly absent from the mainland of Anatralia. 


They have the characters of tha family, and 
contain about twenty-eight genera and 126 
species. 

stur-mr'-a, x. [A euphonic word, of no sig- 
nification, formed by Gray. (Agassiz.)] 

Zool : A genus of Stenodermsta (q.v.). Chin 
with three warts in front, margined below 
hy smaller warts. One apecies, S . iilium t from 
tna Neotropical region. 

Stur' -nus, x. (Lat. = & starling.) 

Omith. : The typical genua of Stuminia 
(q.v.), with six apeciea, ranging over the Pal»- 
arctic region to India and South China in the 
wiuter. Bill 89 long as head, almost straight, 
blunt at tip; noatrila basal, supernal, partly 
overlaid by an opercnlum ; gape angular, free 
from briatlea ; feathers of head and anterior 
part of body pointed and elongated ; wings 
long, pointed ; tail ahort, rectrices diverging 
at tip ; tarsua acutellate in front, covered at 
side by an undivided plate, forming a sharp 
ridga behind ; claws short and moderately 
curved. Stumus vulgaris ia the Starling (q.v.), 

Sturt, v.U & i. [Sw. storta = to vex, to dis- 
turb ; Ger. storen .] (Scotch.) 

A. Trans. : To vex, to trouble, to raoleat. 

B. Intrarp. : To atartle, to be afraid. 

”He waa aouiethlng sturting." Bums: Halloween. 

Sturt (1), s. [Sturt, v.] Trouble, disturbance, 
vexation ; best of temper. (Scotch.) 

Sturt (2X «. (Etym. doubtful.) 

Mining : An extraordinary profit made by 
strihuter by taking the excavation or cutting 
of a course of ore at a high price. 

stur'-tion, a. [A corruption of nasturtium 
(q.v.).]. 

•stilt, * Stutte, v.U [feel, stauta = to beat, 
to resd atutteiingly.] To stutter (q.v.> 

** Ho hath Albaoo’a imperfection too. 

And stuts when he la vehemently moved." 

Mar $t on : What You WiU. 

Stilt'-tor, v.U & t. [A freqnent. from stut 
(q.v.); Dut stotteren; Low Ger. stotem; Ger. 
stottem.] 

A. Intrans.: To stammer; to heBitate In 
the articulation of words. 

'* He h»d itood trembling, stuttering, calling for hla 
eon lessor." — Macaulay .* Hist Eng., ch. xxi. 

B. Trans. : To utter in a atuttering manner; 
to stammer out. 

“The nonsense stuttered by the tlpar noble* of th* 
•mpira." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvliL 

Btiit-ter, x. [Eng. slut; -er.\ 

*1. One who stutters ; a Btutterer. 

“Mftuy stutters are very cholerick, Dholer inducing * 
dryneas In the tongue.”— Bacon: Hat. Hist., f 386. 

2. A stammerer in speaking. 

stiit'-ter-er, a. [Eng. stutter, v. ; -er.] Ona 
who atuttera : a stammerer. 

41 Stutterers use to stammer more when the wind la 
In that hDle.*— Howell : Letters, hk. xxvlt, let. L 

stiit'-tor-ing, pr. par., a., & x. [Stutter, t?.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. : (Sea 
the verb), 

C. As subst. : A hesitation in speaking, In 
which there ia a Bpasmodic and uncontrollable 
repetition of the aama syllable ; stammering 
(q.v.> 

adv. (Eng. stuttering; 4y.) 
In a atuttering manner ; with a stutter. 

sty (l), * Btie, • stl, * stye, s. [A.S. stlgo = 
a Btyo ; cogn. with Icel. 6tia, xf i = a aty ; 
svinsti = a awine-Bty ; Dan. sti ; Sw. sfia ; 0. 
Sw. stia, stiga ; Sw. dial, ati, steg ; Dnt svijn- 
stijge ; Ger. steigt; O. H. Ger. stiga.] 

L A pen or lnclosnre for swine. 

M Each friend yon seek In yon enclosure Ilea, 

All Ic*t their form, and habitants of sties;’ 

Hope: Homer; Odyssey x. ML 

2. A dirty, mean, or filthy placa ; a hovaL 

"There coold not be •quality between men who 
lived In house* and men who lived in stus. -ilaoau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

3. A placa of debauchery. 

"Thehonaes of Calderon’s stately *nd high-spirited 
Castilian gentlemen became sties of vice."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. Ill 

Sty (2), Stye, a [A contract, of stigend =* 
Bwelling, riaing, properly prea. part of stigan 
— to riac, to climb. The full form was stigend 
edge = awelling eye, which was corrupted into 
styany , which was afterwards mistaken for 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sirs, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
®r, wore, wglf, work, who, rin ; mute, ctifc, ciire, ^nlte, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


sty— styliform 
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•fy <w eys ; Low Ger. strig, stige ; Norw. stig , 
rti, stigje from xtiga = to rise.] A small in- 
flammatory tumour of tbe nature of a boil on 
the edge of the eyelid, most frequently near 
the Inner angle of the eye. 


sty (IX v.U IStt (IX *.] To shut up In or as 
in a sty. 

“ Here yon »(> me 

la thU herd rock, while you do keep from me 
The re»t of the Island." Shaketp. : Tempest. L % 


sty (2X * stie, * Btye, v.i. [A.S. etigan; Ger. 
steigen; Dut. stijen; Icel. stiga; Sw. stiga; 
Dan. stige.] [Stair.] To mount. 

“ Thought with hi* wing* tos^M above ^ B £*xiL25 " 

•sty'-an, *. [Sty(2X*.] 

• sty'-ca, b. [A.S. stic, stye.] An Anglo-Saxon 
coin, value half a farthing. It was princi- 
pally, if not wholly, coined In the kingdom 
of Northumberland. 


»ty'-$er-Ine, ». [Eng. styiryl), and (ply)- 
cerine.] 

Oa : C9H12O3 = C6 H b *CH(OH)-CH(OB)« 
CH^OHX Phenyl glycerine. A trivalent 
alcohol, obtained by heating a mixture of 
styryl trihroraide aud water for eight or ten 
honrs. It is very soluble in water and alcohol, 
and on evaporation is left as a gummy mass. 

stye, s. [Sty (2), a.] 

Stye, v.i. [Sty (2X v.) 

Styg'-i-an, a. [Lat. Stygius , from Styx ; Gr. 
2rvf (Stux), genit. 2rvy<5s (Stugos) = the Styx, 
from errvyeft) (sfuceo) = to hate.) Pertaining 
to Styx, a river of hell, over which the shades 
of the dead were ferried by Charon ; hence, 
hellish, infernal. 

“ Whose Stygian throat* hreathe darknera a^da^lo^* 


•ttf-gSg'-Sn-e?, *. [Gr. 2 tv£ (Stux), genit 
2rvyo? (Stugos) = the Styx (q.v.), and yeiW u> 
(gtnnao) = to produce. Named from their 
supposed volcanic abode.) 

Ichthy.: A genus of Hypostomatina [Silu- 
ridje], the preftadillas of the natives. They 
are amall Siluroids, abundant In tbe lakes 
and torrents of the Andes, and have attracted 
considerable attention from the fact that 
Humboldt adopted the popular belief that 
they live in subterranean waters within the 
bowela of the active volcanoes in the Andes, 
and are ejected with streams of mud and 
water during eruptions, though he considered 
it singular that they were not cooked when 
vomited forth from cratera or other openings. 
The explanation of their appearance during 
volcanic eruptions is that they are killed by 
the snlphuretted gases escaping during srf 
eruption, snd swept down by the torrents of 
water issuing from the volcano. 


styl-a-g&l-ma'-fc, a. [Gr. crreAos (stulof) — 
s pillar, and iyaA^ia ( agalma ) = an image.) 

Arch. : Performing the office of a column : 
ss, a stylagalmaic figure. Uaed also substan- 
tively of a figure performing the office of a 
column. 


•tyl'-ar, a. [Eng. styl(e); •at.] Of or per- 
taining to a style ; stilar. 

«tyl-&s -ter, «. [Gr. crrOAo? (stulos) — a pillar, 
and o<mjp (astir) — a star.] 

Z 00 L : Tbe ty pe-genns cf Stylasteridse (q.v.), 
formerly classed with the Corala, and made 
a genus of Ocnlioidee. 

«tyl-&s'-tor-id, *. [Stylastertue.) Any 
individual of the family Stylasteridse (q.v.). 

atyl-&a-t£r'-f-dm, a. pi. [Mod. Lat styl- 
aster; Lat fern. pL adj. snff. •ides.] 

Zool <£ Palceont. : A family of Hydrocoral- 
linse, with several genera, living principally 
at considerable depths in the warmer seas. 
The skeleton is a branched calcareous struc- 
ture, with enp-like depressions, each with a 
central chamber, surrounded by secondary 
chambers, separated from each other by short 
partitions. The colony consists of two sets 
of zoolds, the perfect ones inhabiting the 
central chambers, whilst the smaller ones are 
occupied by imperfect zooids, resembling 
tentacles in appearance. The cavities of the 
zooida communicate by canslsln the skeleton, 
and the reproductive organs are in the form 
of fixed sporosaes, developed within sac-like 
cavitiee in the skeleton. One fossil genus, 
Distichopora, from the Tertiary of France. 


styT-ate, a. [Eng. style (2) ; -ate.] 
Boi ; Having a persistent style. 


Style (IX * stile (1), *. [Fr. stile, style, from Lat. 
efUus = an iron-pointed pen used for writing 
on wax-tablets, a ‘manner of writing. From 
the aame root as sting, stimulus , stigma, Ac. ; 
Sp. & Port, estilo; ltal. stile.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A piece of iron or other material pointed 
at one end, used by the ancients for writing 
by scratching on wax tablets. The other end 
was made blunt and smooth, and was used to 
make erasures. Hence, 

2. A hard point for tracing, in manifold 
writing. 

3. A pointed tool used In graving. 

4. Manner of writing with regard to lan- 
guage ; the peculiar mauneriu which a person 
expresses his ideas or conceptions ; the parti- 
cular mode or fonn of expressing ideas in 
language which distinguishes one writer or 
speaker from another ; the distinctive manner 
of writing characteristic of each author, or of 
each body of authors, allied as belonging to 
the same school, country, or epoch. 

“Though nu author** plan should be faultless, and 
his story ever so weU oouducted. yet If he be feeble, or 
fist in style, destitute of affecting scenes, and deficient 
In poetics! colouring, he can have no success.’*— Blair: 
ilhetoric. lect. 10. 

5. Mode of presentation, especially In music 
or any of the fine arts ; characteristic or pecu- 
liar mode of developing an idea or accomplish- 
ing a result ; the peculiar manner in which an 
artist expresses his ideas : it is exhibited In 
his choice of forms and mode of treating them, 
and is determined in different ways, according 
to the changes of thought at different times 
and stages of its development. Besides the 
Individual style, there is also a national style : 
as. The Egyptian, the Grecian styles of archi- 
tecture. Each of the various branches of art 
hss its peculiar style : as, the epic, lyric, and 
dramatic styles of poetry ; the historical and 
the landscape styles of painting, Ac. 

“ In quiet poems of slmplt narrative, whew there 
ere no speaker* or scenery to set off the words, the 
forcible style of the dram* might interfere with the 
unity of the poem, hy attracting to the words the In- 
terest that should be concentrated on the narrative ; 

Thus poetic 
iterated, ( 2 ) 
■-Abbott * 
* 44 . 

0. The peculiar manner or mode of action 
characteristic of a performer of an art : as, 
the style of rowing of an oarsman, a batsman’s 
style in cricket, a bad style of walking, Ac. 

7. External manner or fashion. Manner 
deemed elegant and appropriate in social de- 
meanour ; fashion : as. An entertainment la 
given in style. 

8. Phrase of address or appellation ; formal 
or official designation ; title. 

I T, Technically: 

1. Arch. : A particular character as to the 
general artistic idea prevailing a building: as, 
the Gothic or Norman styles. [Architecture.) 


and hero a simple style may be desirable. 1 
stylo may be roughly divided into (1) the c 
the graceful, (8) tne forcible, (4) the simple. 1 
Seeley: English Lestoyisfor English People, 


2. Chron. : The method of reckoning time 
with reference to the Julian and Gregorian 
calendars, Old Style being fonnded on the 
former and New Style on the latter. The 
Julian Calendar (q.v.) prevailed In Europe to 
a.o. 1582. Pope Gregory X11L published the 
Gregorian Calendar [Calendar, II. 3] enacting 
that ten days shonld be deducted from the 
year 1582 by calling the day which by the 
Julian Calendar would have been Oct. 5, Oct. 
15, 1582. The alteraticu took place that eame 
day in Spain, Portugal, and part of Italy. In 
France and Lorraine the change was made on 
Dec. 10 [20) ; in Holland, Brabant, Flanders, 
Artois, and Hainault on Dec. 15 [25], of the 
same year. In Switzerland the Roman Catho- 
lics adopted the new style in 1583 or 1584, as 
did thoae of Germany in 1584. The Danes did 
so in 1582, the Poles In 1586, the Hungarians 
in 1587, the German Protestant city of Mar- 
burg in Feb. 1682, the States of Utrecht on 
Dec. 1 [12], 1700, the other German Protest- 
ants about the same date. Till 1751 both 
the Julian, or Old Style, and the practice 
of commencing the legal year on March 25 
subsisted in England. But by 24 Geo. 11., 
c. 23, It was enacted : 


L That throughout all H!s Majesty's dominions In 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America the supputatlou 
according to which ths year of oar Lord began on 
March 24 shall not be used after the last day of Decem- 
ber, 17*1, end that the first day of January next 
following shall be reckoned as the first day of the 
year 1782, and so on lu all future years. 

2. That .... ths natural day next immediately 


following September 2, 1782, shall be ealled aud 
reckoned as the fourteenth day of September, omitting 
the eleven Intermediate nominal days. 

2. That tbs asveral years of our Lord 1800, 1900. 
2100. 2200, 2300 .... shsll not be deemed bissextile or 
leap years .... and that the years of our Lord 2000 , 
2400. 2800 .... shall for the future be esteemed 
hiss* x tile or leap years.* 

The difference between the Old snd New 
Styles was progressive. Up to 1699 it was 
only ten days, after 1700 it was eleven, and 
after 1800 twelve days. The year 1751 had no 
Jan nary, February, March 1-24, and Septem- 
ber had only nineteen daya. ( Nicolas : Chron 
of Hist.). 

3. Surg. : A pointed surgical instrument ; i 
probe. 

T For the difference between style and did 
tion, see Diction. 

H (1) Juridical styles ; 

Scots Law: The particular forms of ex 
preesion and arrangement necessary to be ob 
served in formal deeds and instruments. 

(2) Style of a court : 

Law: The practice observed by any court 
In its wsy of proceeding. 


style (2), * stile (1), s. [Lat. stylus, from Gr. 
orvAos 0 stubs ) = a pillar, a post.] 

1. Hot. : The part of a pistil intermediate in 
position between the germen or ovary below 
and the stigma above. It is considered to be 
an elongation of the ovary, and morphologically 
tbe upper narrow part of acarpellary leaf sup- 
porting the stigma. It is not more essential 
to a pistil than a petiole is to a leaf, and In 
fact is often absent. It may be taper or thick. 
Is generally terete, but may be angular, or 
thin, flat, and coloured. Sometimes it is con- 
tinuous with, and at others articulated with 
the ovary ; as a rule it arises from the apex, but 
occasionally from the sides of the latter. Its 
surface is generally smooth, but in Compositae. 
most Cam panulacese, Ac., it Is densely covered 
with hairs called collectors, which in Lobelese 
become an indusiuin (q.v.X Sometimes styles 
so completely cohere that they look like one 
style with a plurality of stigmas. In fully 
describing the styles of a plant mention should 
be made of their number, length, figure, sur- 
face, direction, and proportion. 

2. Dialling: The gnomon of s sun-diaL 


* style (3), »- [Stile.] 


Style v.t. [Style (1), a.) To entitle, to name, 
to designate, to denominate. 

" In this tract of Gloucestershire (where to this day 
many places are styled vineyards ). Drayton .* Poly- 
Olbion, a. 14. (Note.) 


StyT-ist, s. [A dimln. of style (1), s., or • 
contract, of stiletto (q.v.X] 

1. Ord, Lang. : A style, or stiletto. 

“Graven as with Iron stylet on his brow.”— Miss 
Bronte: ViUette , cb. xx. 

2. Surg. : A probe. 

Btylo’-wort, s. [Eng. style (2), and wort.] 


1. The genus Stylidlnm (q.v.X 

2. (PI.) The Stylidiscese (Liridley.). 

8ty-lid-i-a'-e6-», s. pi. [Mod. Lat sty- 
lidi(um); Lat. fem. pb adj. suff. -acece.] 

Hot. : Styleworts ; an order of Epigynou* 
Exogens, alliance Campan&les. Herba or under- 
shrubs ; the haira, if present, sometimes glan- 
dular; leaves scattered, sometimes whnrled, 
exetipnlate, entire, their margins naked or 
ciliated. Pedicels of the flovrera generally 
with three bracts ; calyx superior, with two to 
six divisions, two-lipped or regular, persistent ; 
corolla monopetalous, its limb generally ir- 
regular, with five to six divisions. Stamens 
two, filaments connate with the style Into a 
lougitndinal column ; ovary with two, rarely 
with one cell, many-seeded. Fruit capsular. 
Swamp plants, chiefly from Australia. Known 
genera five, speciea 121. (Lindlcy.) 

sty-lld -l-um, a. [Mod. Lat,, dimin. from 
Gr. otvAos (stulos) = a pillar. So named be- 
cause the stamens and style are united.] 

Bot. : Stylewort ; the typical genns of Sty- 
Udiacese. Beautiful little plants with red, 
pink, vinlet, white, or yellow fiowera, occur- 
ring In Australia and India. Maoy are culti- 
vated in green b on ses. 

Styl -I-form, a. [Eng. style OX »•» find/om.] 
Having the shape of or resembling a style, 
pin, or pen ; styloid. 


t>oil, b6^ ; p(nlt, ; cat, 5011, chorus, 9I1I11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sHl 05 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — te 
-clan, -tixm = sh$n. -tion, -slon — shim ; -tion, -$ion = zhiuu -clous, -tious, -Bio us = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bfil, dpL 
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•ty-H’-na, *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. stylus.] 
[Style (i), «.] 

PaUzout : Ths typical genus of Stylinaceae 
(q.v.). From tha Oolite. 

Sty - Ifcl - a'- 9c - 00, a. [Mod. Lat. styling a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff, -oc«e.] 

Zool . A Palceont. : A sub-family of Aatraeid®. 
Most of tha species have a styliforra colu- 
mella. Mesozoic and Tertiary, with one recent 
genus. 

styl'-ino, a. [Eng. style (2), s. ; -ine.) 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to a style. 

gtyl'-in'-^-don, *• [Or. crrvAos (afahw) = a 
pillar; U (is) genit. ivo; (inos) = a fibre, and 
suff. -o don. (. Scudder .)] [Sty linodoxti das. ] 

styl-in-i-dtfn'-ti-dsa, a. pi [Mod. Lat. 
stylinodon, genit styliruxiont^is) ; Lat fem. 
pi. adj. an ft -idee. ] 

Palceont. : A family of Marsh's Tillodontia 
(q.v.), with two genera, Stylinodon and Drypt- 
odon, from the Middle Eocene of North 
America. Dental formula, 1. $, c. f, p.m. j, 
u.Hx2) = 40. The four central incisors in 
each jaw are small; hut the outer ones are 
hnge and compressed, faced with enamel, and 
growing from persistent pulpa; the molara 
and pre-molara are rootless and cylindrical, 
and the caninea are small. 

Sty-tf-o'-la* a. [Mod. Lat., dimhi. from Lat 
stylus = a stake, a pale.) 

Zool. A Palceont. : A sub-genna of Cleodora 
(q.v.), with representatives in the Tertiaiy. 

sty-lis'-cus, s. [Gr. (rrvAfcxo* (stullskos) (1) 
= a pillar, (2) part of a surgical instrument.] 

Bot . : The channel which passea from the 
stigma through the style into the ovary. 

StyT-Ish, a. [Eng. style (1), s. ; Fashion- 
ahle iu style or form ; in or according to the 
fashion ; showy. (Colloq.) 

** The cock thonld he ttylith u possible of whatever 
breed. "Smithian : Uttful Book far farmer*, p. K 

•tyr-fsh-l$r, culv. [Eng. stylish; Ay.] In a 
stylish manner; fashionahly, showily. ( Colloq .) 

“The defendant, a stytiMg-Anmed young man.*— 
Daily Telegraph, Aug. 15, 1885. 

8tyT-Ish-ness, a [Eng. stylish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being stylish, fashionable, 
or showy. ( Colloq .) 

•tyl'-fet, s . [Eng. style (1), e. : -ist.] A writer 
or speaker who is careful in his styla ; a 
master or critic of style. 

“The effect of reading such writers Is like what has 
been ascribed to the work of the stj/luts, who smooth 
everything so much that nothing remains in the 
memory.”— Evening Standard, Dec. 81, 1886. 

* Styl-Iat'-Ic, a. & *. [Eng. style ( 1), b. ; -istic.] 

A. As adj. : Of ar relating to style. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The art of forming a good style in 
writing. 

2. A treatise on style. 

Styl'-Ite, s. [Gr. <rrvAtT7)s (stulitZs), from <rriiAo« 
(jfulos) = a pillar, a post.) 

Ecdes . Hist . (PI.); A class of anchorites in. 
the early Church who took np their abode on 
lofty pilliira, where the limited space obliged 
them to stand continually, protected only at 
the sides by lattice- work or railing, and ex- 
posed to the open eky. Their position was an 
attempt to realize the two fundamental ideas 
of Christian asceticism : separation from the 
things of earth, and aspiration after those of 
heaven. The first Stylite was Simeon, the 
Syrian (a.d. 890-459). who commenced this 
mode of life near Antioch, abont a.d. 420, on a 
pillar six or seven cubits, the height nf which 
was repeatedly increased, till at last it was 
thirty-six feet high. His life was one of great 
austerity. After hie death the Stylites became 
numerous, and peculiar privileges were ac- 
corded to them. Tills method of penance 
was confined to the East ; Gregory of Tours 
mentions one Stylite in the district of Treves, 
but adds that the Gallic bishop caused his 
pillar to be destroyed. [Stone-worship.] 

Styl-6-, pref. [Gr. <ttvAos (stulos)=s pillar, a 
post.] Pillar-like; having processes or pro- 
jections resembling small pillars ; specif., in 
anatomy, of, belonging to, or attached to the 
styloid process of the temporal bans, as the 
stylohyoid mnscle and ligament. 


styl'-o-b&t, f styl'-d-bite, *. [Stylodate.] 

Min. : The same as Gehlenite (q.v.). 

styl'-o-bate, a. [Lat. stylobates, Btylobata, 
from Gr. orvAojSa-nj* (sfulo&afes), Iroin trri/Ao? 
(stulos) = a piliar, and /Sott)? (bates) — oue who 
treads, from /3<uva> ( bainS ) = to go ; Fr. stylo- 
bate.] 

Arch. : The substructure of a Greek tern [tie 
below the columns, sometimes formed of three 
steps, which were continued round the peri- 
style, and sometimes of walls raised to a con- 
siderable height, In which case it waa ap- 
proached by a flight of steps at one end. 

styl-6-ba'-ti <$n, a. [Stylobate.] 

Arch. : The pedestal of a column. 

t styl'-e-bito, a. [Stylobat.] 

aty-lSg'-er-Sa, a. [Pref. stylo-, and Gr s «//*»« 
(keros) = a born ; bo called because ths styles, 
which are persistent, resemble horns.] 

Bat . : An American genus of Hippomane®. 
Leaves like those of the cherry laurel ; fruit 
globose, said to be eatable. 

Bty-lSch'-l-dee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
stylo-, and Gr. oyos (ochos) = anything which 
holds or bears.] 

Zool. : A family of Dendroccela (q.v.). They 
are swimming animals, having two small ten- 
tacles with eyes ou them, as well as others 
on the head. They exist on the gulf-weed, 
amd ewhn in a rapid and aiuuous manner to 
attack their prey. 

Styl'-o-dSn, «. [Stylodontidaj ,] 

Palceont.: A genus of small Polyprodont 
Marsupials, found in the Middle Purbeck beds. 

styl-6-dffn’-ti-cUe, a. cl. [Mod. Lat., from 
pref. stylo-, and Gr. <>6ot/f (odous), genit. oSovtos 
(pdontos) = a tooth.] 

Paloeont. : A family of Ganoid Fiahea, with 
a single genus, Tetragonolepeis, from ths 
Lias. Body rhombic or ovate ; vertebrae not 
completely ossified ; termination of vertebral 
colninn homocercal ; fins with fulcra ; maxillary 
In a single piece ; jaws with several rows of 
teeth, the outer ones equal, atyliform ; dorsal 
fine very long, extending to caudal ; branchio- 
stegals many. (Gunther.) In some class idea- 
cat ion a this genus is placed with the Dapedid®, 
and in others with the Pycnodontid®, 

styl-d-gr&ph'-io, styl-o-grAph'-io-al, a. 

[Eng. stylograph (y); - ic , -ical.] Gf or pertain- 
ing to etylography; nsed in stylograpby; 
as, a stylographlc pen or pencil. 

stylographic-pen, b. A pen of modem 
Invention, in which the ink is contained in a 
reservoir forming the body of the pen, and 
flows through a minute aperture in a point 
resembling that of a style, throngb which 
plays a fine wire. Replaced by the form tain pen. 

Styl-O-gr&ph'-Ic-all#, adv. [Eng. stylo- 
graphical ; - ly .] In a stylographlc manner; 
by means of stylography. 

8ty-16g'-ra-phtf, i. [Lat. stylus — a atyls, 
and Gr. ypd<f>to (graphs) — to write.] The art 
of tracing with a style ; a method of drawing, 
engraving, or writing with a style on cards or 
tablets. 

6tyl-6-hy'-oid, ct. [Pref. stylo-, and Eng. 
hyoid (q.v.).] 

A not. : Pertaining to the styloid and hyoid 
processes. 

StyToid, a. [Gr. <rri)Aoy (stulos) — a pillar, 
and tlSos (eidoa) — form, resemblance.] 

1. AnaU : Pfllar-lika. There is a styloid 
process of the radius, ons of the temporal 
none, and one of the ulna. 

2. Arch. : A descriptive term applied to 
small, columnar projections. 

Styl'-£ llto, $. [Pret stylo-, and Gr. Ai0oy 
(lithos) — a stone.] 

Petrol. : A name given to certain columnar 
formations in limestones, dolomites, and 
marls, standing at right angles to the strati- 
fication, like “cone- in -cone” structure. 
They are probably due to crystallizingaction. 

Btyl-d-m&s'-toid, a. [Pref. stylo-, and Eng. 
mastoid (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Pertaining to the styloid and mastoid 
processes. There is a stylomastoid nrtery and 
foramen. 



Anat. : Gf or pertaining to the styloid pro- 
cesses snd the jaw. Thera is a stylomaa>illary< 
ligament. 


Sty-l8m'-S-ter, b. [Gr. orvAo? (afulo*) = a 
piliar, and Eng. meter.] An instrument for 
measuring columns. 

•ty-lo nych' i-a, s. [Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 
owf (onttz), genit. ow\o^ (onuchos) r= a clsw.] 
Zool.: A genus of Oxytrichidie, with four 
species, living in salt, fresh, and stagnant 
water. Animalcules free-swimming, persistent 
In shape, encuirassed, ovate or elliptical, with 
hooka and act® at the margin of the styles. 

sty-lfcph'-or-iia, s. [Pref. stylo-, and Gr, 
<t* ypos (pharos) = bearing.] 

Ichthy. : A genns of Trachypteridre (q.v.), 
with a single species, Stylophorus ckonlatus, 
of which only one exsmple is known. Length 
about eleven Inches ; ventrals absent ; tail 
terminating in a very long, cord-like append- 
age. It waa obtained between Cutla and 
Martinique, and has been transferred from the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
London, to the British Museum (Nat. Hist.) 
South Kensington. 



Entom. : An aberrant family of Coleoptera, 
parasitic on hymenopterona insects. The 
females are viviparous, apterous, and Uni- 
form, living permanently in the bodies of tlieir 
hosts; the males ara winged and active, and 
live bnt a few boura, aolely to propagate their 
kind. The mouth-organs of the latter are rudi- 
mentary ; head shortand broad, with curiousiy- 
forked antennae; wings membranous and much 
expanded; the elytra do not aervs aa wing- 
cavers, but are reduced to slender appendages- 
which, In dried specimens become twisted, 
whence the name of the order In which they 
are sometimes placed. [Strepsiptera.] The 
females sre very prolific, each hatching within 
her body many thousands of eggs, and the 
lame escape from a hole in a part of the 
parent projecting from the abdomen of the 
host. The family is widely distributed, and 
contains three genera : Stylops, Xsnos, aud 
Helecbthrus. 


f BtyT-o-pSd, styl-o-pd'-dLum, s. [Pref. 
stylo-, and Gr. irovs (ports), genit. irofios ( podos } 
= a foot] 

Bot. : Hoffman’s name for ths disk ia 
Umbellifer®, which is dilated, and’ covers the- 
whole summit of tbs ovary. 

Styl'-ftps, s. [Gr. {ttvAos (stulos) = a pillar, aud 
(opsis) = appearance.] 

Entom. : The type-genus of Stylopidae(q. v.). 
Eight apecles are British. 

* Btyl'-^-spore, a. [Prsf. stylo-, and Gr. 
tnropo? (sporos) — a seed.] 

Bot . (PI.).* Tulasne’s name for the naked 
spores in certain fungals. 

Styl-6-»t6 -mon, $. [Pref. stylo-, and Gr. 
<nrynov (sllmSn) = a warp or woof.] [Stamen.^ 
Pot; An epigynous stamen. 

•tyl-^-t6'-gLum, styl o-sto-gi-um, ». 

[Pref. stylo-, and Gr. Teyoy (Jegos), onjy o? (stl- 
gos) = a roof.] 

Bot . ; The whole mass of a corona (q.v.K 

* as in Stapelia. Called also Orhlculus ana 
8a ecus. 


styl'-i-typ, styl-d-typ'-ite, i [Pref. 

stylo-, and Gr. tuttov (tupos) = fonn ; Sp. caftu- 
tiuo — a Eiuali tubs or pipe.] 

Min. : An orthnrhombio mineral occurring 
In columnar cryatala in Copiapo, Chili. Hard- 
ness, 8*0; sp. gr. 479; lustre, metallic ’ r 
colourand streak, hiack. Compos. : sulphur, 
24*9; antimony, 81*6; copper, 28'2; silver, 
8*0 ; Iron, 7'8 = 100, which yields the formula- 
S(Cu,Ag,Fe)S + 8b a 83. 

StyT-iis, i. [Lat] [Styl« (1), *.) 

sty-phel'-i-a, s. [Gr. <rrv0« A<i? (stuphilos) 
= close, solid, hard, rough. Named from ths 
habit of tha plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Stypbelie®. 
Beautiful Australian and Tasmanian shrubs, 
with scattered, oblong or lanceolate leaves, 

. and drooping red or green flowers. Some are 


f&te, fat, f^re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, p#W 
or, wore, WQlf; work, who, son ; mate, c&fc, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, aa, oe = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


stypholie©— suavity 
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cultivated In British greenhouses. Styphelia 
adscendens, a amail, prostrate shrub, hae a 
cranberry-like fruit which la sometimes eaten. 

ety-phSi-i-o'-fe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. styphelia); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -«r.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Epacrfdaceae, having a one- 
sided ovary aDd fruit. 

•typh'-nlc, a. [Eng. sty(pHc); ph(e)n(ol); 
and suff. -ic.) Derived from phenol, and 
possessing astringent properties. 

styphnlo-acld, s. [Oxypicric-acid.] 

styph-n^-lo'-hl-um, i. [Qr. imf 5? (stotphos) 
= astringent, sour, and Aoj9o? (lobos) = a lobe.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Sophora (q.v.). 

Jltyp -tcr-lto , «. [Gr. aTvirrepta (stuptcria) ~ 
an alum, an astringent salt ; aoff. -its (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Alunooen (q.v.). 

sttfp'-tic, * Styp -ttck, a. & e. [Fr. styptique, 
from Lat. stypticus ; Gr. otvtttwcos (stuptikos) 
= astringent, from <rr»tyw (stuph5) = to con- 
tract, to draw together.] 

A- As adjective: 

* 1. Astringent ; producing contraction. 

* Fruit* of trees and shrub* contain phlegm, oil. aad 
an essential salt, hy which they are sharp, aweot, 
•enr, or ttyptick." — Arbuthnot : On Ailments. 

2. Having the quality of stopping haemo- 
rrhage ; atoppiog the bleeding of a wound. 

" Tho woond may be dressed with wm« styptic and 
antUeptio agent.**— Field, March C, 1864, 

* 3. Restrictive. 

m That styptic surgery which the law XUtosC— Milton : 
Reason of Church Government, 

B. As substantive : 

* I. An astringent. 

2. A medicine or preparation employed for 
the purpose of stopping the flow of blood 
from a wound, Ac. 

% Styptica are of three kinds : chemical, as 
a saturated solution of alum or sulphate of 
zinc ; vital (Increasing the vital powers), as 
acetic acid, which also acts chemically; and 
mechanical, as the employment of a sponge 
tent. 

* Styp'-tlo-al, CL [Eng. styptic; -aL] The 
same as Styptic, A. (q.v.). 

*typ'-tl-cite, «. [Eng. styptic; suff. -ite 
(i/in.).] 

if in. : A mineral occurring in mamillary 
aggregations of delicate fibres, in Copiapo, 
Chili, and also in the department of Gard, 
France. Hardness, 1*5 to 2; ap. gr. 1 *84 ; 
lustre, silky ; colour, straw-yellow. Compos. : 
eulphuric acid, 29*30; sesquioxide of iron, 
8515; water, 85*55 = 100, which yields the 
formula 8Fe20 3 5S0s 4 - 27HO. Known also 
under the name Fibroferrite. 

* Btyp-tiy'-i-ty, s. [Eng. styptic ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being atyptic. 

" Cathartics of mercurial* preclpltata tho vlacldltlee 
hy their stypticity, and mix with all animal acid*.’’— 
Flayer : On Consumption. 

•tyr a-ca'-^o-po, sty- ra- 98 - 00 ,, 1 . pi. 

[Mod. Lat. styrax, gen It. sty ratals); Lat. fera. 
pi. adj. suff. - acece , -ecs.] 

Bot. : Storaxwnrts ; an order of Perigynons 
Exogens, tribe Rhamnalea. Trees or ahruba 
with alternate, generally toothed, exstipular 
leaves ; flowers axiilary, solitary, or clustered, 
with scale-like bracts ; hairs often stellate ; 
calyx with four or five divisions, imbricated, 
persistent ; corolla monopetalona, Ita divisions 
•often different from those of the calyx, imbri- 
cated In aestivation ; stamens definite or in- 
definite ; pollen broadly elliptical ; style 
simple ; atigma capitate ; ovary generally 
inferior, with two to five cells, each with two 
or an indefinite number of seeds. Found in 
various parts of the tropica. Known genera 
six, species 115. (Bindley.) 

styr'-a-jln, «. [Lat. styrax , genit. styrac(is); 

-in.) [C INN V L-CINNAM ATE. ] 

Stjhr'-gr-c&t 6 t yr'-a-oone, s. [Eng. styrac- 
(irc); -oZ, -one.] [Cinnyljc-alcohol.] 

St yr'-Sx, s. [Storax.] 

Bat. : Storax ; the typical genus nf Styra- 
cacese (q.v.). Calyx campanulate, five-toothed, 
persistent ; corolla monopetaloua, deeply 
three to seven cleft ; stemena ten, united at 
the baae ; anthers linear, two-celled ; style 
simple ; stigma tliree-lobed ; ovary superior ; 


ovules Indefinite; fruit a drupe. Elegant 
trees and shrnbs, mostly with stellate hairs, 
entire leaves, and racemes of white nr cream- 
coloured flowers. Found in the warmer parts 
of America and Asia ; one is European and 
one African. Styrax officinale, a tree from 
fifteen to twenty feet high, has ovate leaves, 
shining above, downy beneath, longer than 
the racemes, which are simple, and consist of 
five or alx flowers. It la a native of Syria, 
Greece, and Italy. It furnishes etorax (q.v.), 
which exudes and hardens In the air when the 
bark is wounded. S. Benzoin is the Benja- 
min Storax, or Gu in -Benjamin tree. It has 
ovate, oblong, pointed leaves, glabrous above, 
dowDy beneath, only a trifle longer than the 
racemes, which axe compound. It la found 
in Sumatra, Java, and the Malay Archipelago 
generally, and produces benzoin (q.v.). S . re- 
ticulata, S. ferruginea , and S. aurta yield a 
gum uaed aa incense. Among other American 
a pedes are S. grandiflorus , latvigatm, and 
5. pulverulentus. S. sermtulum, and S. vir- 
gatum , small trees, natives of Bengal, yield 
gum, but of Inferior quality. 

Stjfr'-t-an, o. A s. [See def.) 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to Styria, a 
province of Austria. 

B. As mbst . : A native of Styria. 

stjfr'-Sl, styr'-d-Ione, *. [Eng. styriax), 
and (alcoh)ol ; aoff. -tne.] [Cinnamene.] 

styr'-ono, s. [Eng. styr(ax) ; -one.] [Cin- 
nylic-alcohol.] 

styr'-on-yl, s. [Eng. styrov^e); -yL] 

Chem. : A comi*ound radical consisting of 
phenyl, CgHu, and ethyl, CjHfr 

styronyl-alcohol, «. 

Chem. : CgHioO = Cg H 4 (C 2 H 5 )OH. Pri- 
mary phenethyl alcohol. Obtained by the 
action of pot as ale hydrate on atyronyl chlor- 
ide. It boils at 225 . 

styronyl-chlorlde, s. 

Chem . : CsH 9 C1. A liquid produced by the 
action of chlorine on boiling ethyl-benzene. 
It cannot be distilled without decomposition. 

8tyr'-yl, a. [Eng. styr(ax ); -yl.] [Cinnylic- 
auoohou] 

Styr-yl'-a-mme, s. [Eng. styryl , and amine.] 

Chem.: C 9 H U TT = Cinnylamine. 

A base produced by heating to 100*, In a sealed 
tube, a mixture of styryl lc chloride, ammonia, 
and absolute alcohol. It forma small, colour- 
leas crystals, which readily melt to ayellowiah 
oil, is slightly soluble in water, very soluble 
in ether. 

styr-^l'-io, a. [Etig . styryl ; -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from styryl. 

8tyry Ho -alcohol, s. [C inn ylic- alco- 
hol.] 

styrylic-chlorlde, s. 

Chem. : C 9 H 9 CL A light yellow oil, obtained 
by passing dry hydrochloric acid gas Into 
crystallized styrylic alcohol, heating the pro- 
duct to 100*, and washing with dilute soda- 
ley. It smells of anise oil, remains liquid at 
— 19*, and cannot be distilled, even in vacuum, 
without decomposition. 

styryl! c-oxldo, s. 

Chem.: (CoH 9 >20. A light yellow, viscid 
oil, produced by the action of boric anhydride 
on styrylic alcohol. It has the odour of cin- 
namon, is heavier than water, and la partly 
decomposed by distillation. 

8t jhr'-yl ine, «. [Eng. styryl ; -ine.] 

Chem. : C 9 H 9 N. Chiozza’a name fora base 
which he obtained by treating metastyrol 
with ammonium sulphide. 

Stythe, s. [Etym. doubtful. Perhaps con- 
nected with itijie (q.v.).] 

Mining : Choke-damp, or carbonic-acid gas. 

styth' ^, s. <fc v.L [Stithy.] 

St$fx, *. [Gr.] [Styoian.] 

Class. Mythol. : The principal river of the 
lower regions, which it encompassed seven 
times. It bad to be crossed by the shades of 
the departed in passing to the region of spirits. 

«. [Eng. suable; -ity.] Ths 
qnality or atate of being suable ; liability to 


/be sued ; the atate of being subject by law to 
civil process. 

su'-9.-l)le, a. [Eng. ru(«); -able.) Capable of 
beiug sued ; liable to be sued ; subject by 
law to civil process. 

M LesraclM oat of land* are probably! suable la 
chancery.^ "—AyUff* : Parergon. 

* suade (u as w), v.t. [Lat. suadco.] To 
persuade. 

“ Flee thee ill wwa&lng pleasure** bait* on true." 

Qrimoald, in Tottel's Songes. 

tfU’-m-da, s. [Arabic suced = a kind of sea 
blite (see def)-J 

Bot. : Sea-blite ; a genus of Chenopodiace*. 
Saline herbs or shrubs with semi-cylindrical 
leaves ; flowers generally perfect, with two 
bracts at the base ; calyx five-partite, without 
appendages or a wing at the back, often 
fleshy. Stemena five ; style none ; stigmas 
usually three ; utricle enclosed In the calyx. 
Seed lenticular, cruateceous. Kdowu apecles 
about thirty- three ; from salt-marshea and 
aea-ehorea. Two of them are Suceda viarUima, 
the Annual, and S. fruticosa , the Shrubby Sea- 
bllte ; the first has two and the second has 
three styles. The first is an annual with the 
flowers generally solitary ; It is smaller than 
the other species, and more common on the 
European aea-ehorea. 8. fruticosa, 8. indica, 
and S. nudijlora are found on the shores of 
India ; their ashee furnlah alkali. 

* suage (u as w), * swage, v.t. [An abbrev. 

of assuage (q.v.).] To assuage. 

“ Bat wicked wrath had *ome *o larra earned, 

A* by uo mean** theyr malic* could be ruHiaed.” 
Gascoigne : Fruits* of Warre. 

8U'-ant, su'-^nt, a. [O. Fr. suant, suiant, 
pr.* par. of suire = to follow.] [Sue.] Even, 
uniform ; spread equally over the surface. 
(Amer.) 

su'-ant-lfr adv. [Eng. suant; -ly.] Evenly, 
equally, smoothly, regularly, (Amer.) 

8&-ar'-rdw, s. [Saouarl] 

* saa-fl-'ble (U as w), a. [Lat suasus, pa. 
par. 01 suadeo = to persuade.] Capable of 
being persuaded ; easily persuaded. 

8Ua'-$lon (u as w), s. [Fr., from Lat, sues 
sionem f a ecus, of suasio, from suasus, pa. par. 
of suadeo = to persuade ; I tel. suasions.] The 
act of persuading; persuasion. 

**Tfaei bxd by the auhtill suasion at tha deoiil, 
broken the thirde cowmxunduieiit.*’ — Sir T. Mors : 
Workes, p. 157. 

* sua -^ive (u as w), a. [Lat. suasus, pa. par. 
of suadeo = to persuade.] Having power to 
persuade; persuasive. 

“It* command over them waa hat motive and 
pol 1 ti caL ”—So uth ; Sermons, vol. L, *er. 2. 

* sua'-§Ivo-l^ (U as W), adv. [Eng. suasive ; 
-ly.] In a manner tending to persuade; per- 
suasively. 

* 8 ua'-$or-y (u as w), a. [Lat. svasorius, 
from suasus, pa. par. of suadeo = to persnsde.j 
Tending to persuade ; having the power of 
persuading ; persuasive. 

•‘There 1* a suasory or euticiag temptation, that la. 
clioes the will aud affection* to close with what i* 
presented to them.”— Hopkins : On ths Lord's Prayer, 
p. 123. 

suave (u as w), a, [Fr., from Lat. suovis — 
sweet.] Agreeable in manners ; bland, pleas- 
ant ; blandly polite. 

suave'-l^ (U as w), odv. [Eng. suave; -ly.] 
In a suave maimer ; with suavity ; blandly. 

* su&v'-l-fy (u as w), v.t. [Lat. sumns = 
sweet, and facia (pass, fio) = to make.] To 
make affable or suave. 

* sua-vil’-o-tiuent (u as w), a. [Lat. suavis 

= aweet, and loquens, pr. par. of loquor to 
apeak.] Speaking suavely, blandly, or affably ; 
usiug aoft and agreeable apeech. 

* sua-vil'-d-quy (u as w), s. [Suavilo- 
quent.] Sweetness or blandneas of apeech. 

SU&v'-I-ty (u as w), «. [Fr. suaviti, from Lat. 
suavitatem , accus. of suavltas — sweetness; 
suavis = aweet ; Sp. suavidad ; Itel. suavitd, 
soavita.] 

* I, Sweetness to the taste. 

2. Something pleasant or agreeahle. 

"Borne suavities, and pleasant fancies within ou 
•elve*.”— Glanvitl: Sermon L 


tooll, 1 ) 6 ^; po^t, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, benQh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Ing. 

-clan, -tian = -tion, hbIoh = shun ; -(ion, -§ion = -clous, -tlons, -slous = shiis, -hie, -die, Ac. = h^l, d^L 
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rub- 


8. The quality or stats of being suave ; 
graciousuesa and pleasantness of manners; 
Affability, agreeable ness, blandoess. 

M Th* . . . re flaed diplooitUt, whc*« dexterity wid 
tuarUy k&d been renowned *t the most polite court* 
of Europe."— Jfacuulajr ; Blit. Eng., ch. xii. 

■ftb-, prtf. [Lat.] 

1. Ord. I xing . ; A Latin preposition, mean- 
ing literally, nuder, below. It is largely used 
as a prefix to English words, to denote an In- 
ferior position or intention, enbordinate de- 
gree, some degree, and sometimes the least 
aenaible degree of that expressed hy the word 
to which it is prefixed. The 6 is frequently 
Changed into the letter with which the next 
syllable begins, as in succinct, suggest , suppress, 
&c. 

2. Chem. : A prefix used in componnds to de- 
note that the metal la in excess of one atom nf 
thenegativeelementoracid radicle, e.g., Hg<»0, 
anboxide of mercury; 2 Pb"(C 2 H 3 02 ) 2 , Pb" 0 , 
aubecetate of lead. 

sub-acromial, a. 

Anat. : Situated under the acromion. There 
la a sub-acromial bursa. 

sub-agenoy, «. A enbordinate agency, 
sub-agent, s. 

Law : The agent of an egeot 
snb-alate, a. 

Sot. : Haviog a narrow wing or margin. 

* sub - almoner, *. A enbordinate or 

deputy almoner. 

" Sobde*a of hU Maleciv** chappel . . . and 
almoner to him."— Wood : fasti Oxon., iL 

sub-angular, a. Slightly angular. 

SUb-Antiohrlst, «. An inferior Anti- 
christ. (Milton.) 

sub-apical, a. Under the apex; of or 
pertaining to tha part nnder the apex. 

• sub aqu&neous, o. Being or living 
underwater; subaqueous. 

sub-arachnoid, a. 

Anat.: Situated under the arachnoid. 

T Used of the epace between the arachnoid 
and the pia mater. 

sub- ar bore soent, a. Having a some- 
what tree-lika aspect. 

sub-arctic, a. Applied to the region or 
climate next to the arctic ; approximately 
arctic. 

sub-base, sub-bass, a 

Music: A pedal register in the organ, of 32- 
feet tone. 


• sub-beadle, a 

dioate beadle. 


An inferior or eubor- 


“They oaght aot to execut* tbo*« precept* by simple 
messenger*. or sub-h-adles."— Ayllffe: Pjrwrgon. 

* sub-blush, v.i. To blush slightly. 

” SuMduthing u the did it"— Sf rm* .• Tristram 
Mhandy, vL. 174. 


sub-bourdon, a 

\qv.). 


Tha same as Sub-base 


* sub - breed, a A distinctly marked 
subdivision of a breed. (Darwin.) 

sub-cartilaginous, o. 

1. Situated under or beneath cartilage. 

2. Partly cartilaginous or gristly. 

sub-caudal, a. Being or situated under 
tha tail. 

* sub-celestial. * sub-cmlestiall, a. 

Placed or being beneath the heavens or 
heavenly things. 


tnoru, toL UL, ter. 14. 

sub-central, a. 

1. Being or lying under the centre. 

2. Nearly, but not quite central. 

* sub-chanter, a A deputy or nnder- 
Chanter ; the deputy of the precentor of a 
cathedral ; a aucceDtor (q.v.) 

sub -class, a A subdivision of a class, 
consisting of orders allied to a certain extent. 

sub- columnar, a. 

Min. A Petrol. : Nearly columnar. Used of 
basalt, &c. 

Sub-committee, a An under-committee; 


a part or subdivision of a committee ap- 
pointed for special business. 

“Their »«jaeatrjitors And Abroad, 

mea for the most part of tusAtUble httidt, And uoted 
disloyalty." — Milton : BitL Eng., bk. Hi. 

sub-compressed, a. Partially or im- 
perfectly compressed ; not fully compressed. 


sub-concave, a. 


Slightly concave. 

Partially con- 


sub - conformable, a. 

fonnable. 

sub -conical, a. Slightly or partially 
conicai. 

• suh conscious, a. 

h Partially or imperfectly eonscions. 

2. Occurring without attendant conscious- 
ness. (Said of states of the mind.) 

• sub constellation, a. A subordinate 
or aecoudary constellation. 

M The PleUdee, or sub-constslhjtlon upon the back of 
Txurui."— Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, hk. r., ch. xix. 

sub-contract, s. A contract nnder a 
previous contractor. 

• sub-contracted, a. Contracted after 
a former contract; betrothed for the secobd 
time. 

_ "Yoar claim, 

I bar it in the iotereet of my wife ; 

Til «h« ii sub-contracted to this lord.* 

Shakesp. : Lear, ▼. a 

sub-contractor, s. One who takea a 
portion of a contract from the principal con- 
tractor. 

sub-contrary, a. & «. 

A, An adj. : Contrary In an 
inferior degree. Specifically— 

1. Geom. : Applied to two 

similar trianglea when they are 
so placed aa to have a common 
angle at the vertex and yet 
their bases not parallel. In 
ench trianglea the angles at the 
bases are equal, but on the © 
contrary aides. Thus, the tri- 
angles abc, a D e, are aub-con- 
trary, and the angles acb, 
a * d are equal to the angle 1 
a d e, a b c respectively. 1 

2. Logic: 

(1) A term applied to each of two particu- 
lar propositions whan one is affirmative and 
the other negative. Thua, “Some man is 
learned,” “Some man ia not learned," are sub- 
contrary propositions with respect to each 
other. Sub-contrary propositions cannot be 
both false, for then their contradictories, 
which are contrary propositions with regard 
to each other (in this case, ** No man is 
learned,” “All men are learned”) wonld both 
be true. But, a3 in tha examples given 
above, two snb-contraries may both be true. . 

(2) Applied to the relation between two 
attributes which co-exlat in the eama aub- 
atance, but in anch a way that as one in- 
creases the other decreases. 

B. As substantive: 

logic : A eub-contrary proposition. 

Sub-contrary section : 

Geom. : In any earface of the second order, 
iftwoplanea be passed perpendicular to tha 
same principal plane, but not parallel to each 
other, and ao that tha sections are similar, 
both the planes and the sections are sub-con- 
trary with respect to each other. 

sub-cordate, a. Somewhat cordate ; 
eomewhat resembling a heart in shape. 

sub-costal, a. 

the riba. 



Situated or lying under 


Sub-costal muscles : 

Anat. : Small muscles lying on the inner 
aspect of the thoracic wall close to the surface 
of the intercostal* near the angles of the riba. 

sub-crystallino, a . Imperfectly crys- 
tallized. 


sub -cylindrical, a. 

somewhat cylindrical. 


sub-dilated, a. 

dilated. 


Imperfectly or 
Partially or Imperfectly 


sub-dural, a. 

Anat. : Situated under the dura mater. 
Applied to the apnea between the dura mater 
and the arachnoid. 

sub editor, a. The assistant editor of a 
newspaper, periodical, or other publication. 


sub-elaphlne, a. 

Zool. : Resembling tha Red Deer (Cervus 
elaphus), especially in the formation of the 
antlers. The elaphine type of antler haa the 
brow-tvne reduplicated, white the royal is de- 
veloped at the expense of the tres, and much 
divided up in well-grown animals, in sub- 
elsphine Beer (the genera Pseudaxis and 
Dama) the relative proportion of the tynes is 
much the eame, but the hrow-tyne ia quite 
simple. 

sub-epidermal, a. Situated or lying 
immediately nnder the epidermis or ac&rf- 
akin, or ooter bark. 

sub -family, ». 

Hat. Science: A grade between a family aod 
a genus. 

sub-feudation, s. The same aa Sub- 
infeudation (q.v.). 

sub-feudatory, s. An inferior tenant 
who held a feud from & feudatory of the 
crown or other superior. 

sub-fibrous, a. Somewhat or slightly 
fibrous. 

sub-generlo, a. Of or belonging to t 
enb-genus (q.v.). 

sub-genus, s. 

Nat. Science : A division of a genus con- 
sisting of species having common character- 
istics differing more or leas from those of the 
type, but not of snffleieut importance to en- 
title them to generic distinction. 

Partially or imperfectly 


sub-globose, a. 

glo bose. 

•sub-governor, «. 

ordinate govemnr. 

"The tub-governor general . 
•loop that WM daily expect* 
Third Voyage, bk. ri.. ctaTV. 


An under or anb- 


. might errire in the 
from Okotik.*' — Cook : 


sub-group, s. 

Nat . Science: A snb-division of a group. 

sub judioe, phr. [Lat. = before the 
Judge.] Not yet decided ; undecided. 

sub-kingdom, ». 

Nat. Science : A grade between a kingdom 
and a class. 


sub-lessee, «. 

a anb-Iease. 


The receiver or holder of 


sublibrarian, i. 

librarian. 

sub lieutenant, 

second lieutenant. 


An asaiatant or nnder- 
a. A subordinate or 


sub marshal, s. A subordinate or nnder 
marshal. 

• sub-nlveal, o. Situated or being under 
the anow. 

“A favourite resort for the-e eub-niveal operation* 
it a *teep bank where the beetber is old ana ioug."— 
field, Dec. 12. 18SS. 


sub-officer, $. 

officer. 


An nnder or subordinate 


sub-orbital, * sub-orbitar, o. Seated 

beneath the orbital cavity. 

sub-porphyritio, a. Allied to por- 
phyry, but containing smaller and less dis- 
tinctly marked points or crystals. 

sub-reader, a An under reader in the 

Iona of Courts. 


sub-rector, *. 
of a rector. 


The depnty or substitute 


sub-region, a 

Geography : A division of a zoogeographical 
region founded on the distribution of families 
and genera. [Region, II. 2.] 

•sub-religion, s. A faith, doctrine, or 
belief approaching the aacredoess of religion ; 
an Inferior religion. 

t sub-resin, s. That portion of a resin 
soluble only in boiling alcohol, and precipi- 
tated again as f;he alcohol cools, forming b 
kind of aeeraing crystallization. 

sub-sizar, sub^ sizer, s. An under- 
alzar ; a atudent of lower rank than a sizar. 
(Cambridge Univ.) 

*' A sub-sixer of Peter-houie in Cambridge.**— Woods 
Jthen c$ Oxon. 

sub-species, a 

Nat. Science : A grade immediately helow a 
apecies. In the case of planta sub-species are 


Gt®, ttt, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, elr, marine; go, p«t, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, sin; mate, efib, oure, pnlte, cur, rdle, flill; try, Syrian, re, ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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often produced by cultivation, and w hen the 
characters are hereditarily transmitted with 
constancy through the seed, races arise. 

sub-specific, a. Of or belonging to a 
sub-speciea (q.v.). 

sub spherical, a. Partially or imperfectly 
spherical; of a form approaching a sphere. 

sub-spiral, a. 

ZooL : Partially spiral. Used spec, of the 
operculum of Melania, Ac. 

sub -treasury, a One of the nine 
branches of the Uaited States Treasury, located, 
for the convenient receipt and disbursement of 
public moneys, at Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cincinnati, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Sen Francisco, and St. Louie, respec- 
tively. 

sub- tribe, a 

Nat. Science : A grade immediately below a 
tribe. 

sub-varietal, a. Of, belonging to, or 
having tba characters of a aub-variety. 

sub-variety, a 

Nat. Scienct : A grade next below a variety. 

Sub, *. [See def.] A colloquial contraction 
for a subordinate or for substitute ; an interior 
officer, Ac. ; a subaltern, or a substitute. 

sub, v.i. To act as a substitute; to takeoae’e 
place temporarily. (Printers 1 slang.) 

S&b-& 9 '-id, a. A ». [Pref. tub-, and Eng. 
acid (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Slightly acid, acrid, or aour. 

14 The Jnlo# of the stem la like the chyle lu »n xnlrnxl 
body, not sufficiently concocted br eirculstiou, ami le 
commonly subacid in ell pUnU.’— Arbuthnot : Of 
Aliments, ch. ill. 

B. As subst.: A substance moderately or 
slightly acid. 

Stib &C'-rid, a. [Pref tub-, and Eng. acrid 
(q.v.),] Somewhat or moderately acrid, sharp, 
or pungent 

"The green eboler of e cow tasted *w**t, bitter, tub. 
acrid, or a little pungent. "—Flayer : On Consumption. 

•shb-S-Ct', v.t. [Lat tubadut, pa. par. of 
tubigo = to aubdue: tub- = under, and ago = 
to bring.] To subdue ; to reduce to any state. 

“ So thoroughly subacted, th»t he tikes hi* lo*d 
from God. u the camel from hie master, upon hi* 
kn cc *. Bishop Mall : Of Content, f ia 

*sfcb-&c-tion, *. [Lat rubadio.] [Subact.] 
The act or procesa of reducing to any state, 
ea of mixing two bodies completely, orbeating 
anything to a powder. (Bacon; Nat . Hist., 
§ 838.) 

Sub-a-cute', a. [Pref sub-, end Eng. acute 
(q.v.*).] Moderately acute ; scute In a modi- 
fied degree. (Lit A Jig.) 

su. -ba d&r, f. [Subahdab.] 

SUb-a-cr'-i-^J, a. [Pref tub-, and Eng. 
aerial (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang . : Being or lying under the air 

or sky. 

2. Geol. : Taking place or produced by the 
action of the atmosphere. 

subaerial denudation, a. 

Geol. : Denudation produced by the action 
of the sir on rocks exj>oaed toils influence, as 
opposed to sub-marine denudation (q.v.). 
Wheo the sun heata rocka, the component 
minerals expand to a different extent, and 
afterwards, as they cool, contract differently. 
The alternations of heat and cold make rocks 
brittle ; ice tenda to aplit them ; the carbon- 
dioxide of the air helpa to decompose and 
weather them ; the sand blast of the deaert 
or of sand dunes scrubs them. The aggregate 
effect of these causes, continued through 
many agea, ia very great. 

* »ub-&fc-I-ta'-tiotl, a [Lat subagitatio, 
from rubagito =to get under one, to lie with 
illicitly.] Carnal knowlego; sexual inter- 
course. 

•U'-bah, soo bah, s. [ITind. tuba. ] A pro- 
vince. ( Anglo-Indian .) 

su -bah dar, soo -ba dar, s. [Hind, ruba- 
ddr . ] The holder of a 'province ; a provincial 
governor. (Anglo-Indian.) 

sft'-bah--dar-$r, so6 -bah~dar-^, s . [Hind. 
tubadaH.] The office, dignity, or jurisdiction 
of a aubahdar (q.v.). 


*S\ib'-aId, v.t. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. aid 
(q.v.).] To give secret or private aid to; to 
aid secretly or in an underhand manuer. 

** To bold that kingdom from tu balding such, 

Who else could not subsist." 

Mania: Civil War, tHL 


stib-Sl'-pine, a. [Pref. nth-, and Eng. alpine.] 
Not quite alpine, though approaching it. Used 
in botany, Ac., for the zone on a mountain 
side just below the alpine zone. 


siib'-al-tern, sub -al- tern, • sub -al- 
ter ne, a. & s. [Fr. subaltcrne, from Lat 
rubaltemus = subordinate, from tub — under, 
and alter = another.] 

A. At adj. : Holding a subordinate or 
inferior position ; subordinate, inferior ; 
apecif.. In the array, beiog below the rank of 
captain, 

** The subaltern officer* mmt 1 m selected araooi the 
Dulnhe Wiissel*, proud of the eegle'e feather. 
Macaulay : Mist. Eng., cb. xiiL 

B. At substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : One who holds a subordinate 
or inferior position; specif., a commissioned 
officer below tho rank of captain. 

“ How could subaltern like myself expect 
Leisure or leave to occupy the field f " 

A. Browning: Luria, lit 


%, Logic : A subaltern proposition. 

“Two proposition* are wid to be oppoeed to each 
ether, wheo. having the eame eubject and predicate, 
they differ In quantity or quality, or both. . . In 
ordinary language, however, and in tome logical 
treatise*, propoeitioue which do not differ lu quality 

K .z. subalterns ). are not reckoned ae opposed. . . 

subalterns, the truth of the particular ] which Is 
called the subaltemate) follows from the truth of the 
universal [subaltemant), end the faleity of the uni- 
versal from the falsity of the particular : . . subalterns 
differ ia quantity alone: contraries, and also •«*- 
contraries, in quality aloae.*— Whatdy : Logic, bk. iL, 
ch. 1L, { a 


subaltern- opposition, t. 

Logic: jThe opposition which exists between 
a universal and a particular proposition of 
the sain e qnality. 


subaltern-propositions, t. pi. 

Logic: Universal and particular proposi- 
tions agreeing io quality, but not in quantity. 
Thus, Every vine is a tree, Some vioe is a 
tree ; and, No vine la a tree. Some vine is not 
a tree, are subaltern propositions. 

snbaltern-speoies (or genus), a 

Logic : That which ia both a apeciea of some 
higher genua, and a genus in reapect of the 
species into which it is divided. 

siib-al-tern'-ant, a [Eng. subaltern; -ant.) 

Logic: A universal as opposed to a par- 
ticular. (See extract under Subaltern, B. 2.) 


sub al ter -n^te, a. & a. [Eng. subaltern ; 
-ate.) 

A. At adjective : 

1. Successive ; succeeding by turns. 

2. Subordinate, subaltern, Inferior. 


the Pliocene than any other in Europe, aad 
constitute ita typical series. Thera are lonu- 
merable alternation of light brown or gray 
calcareoua and argillaceous marls. They are 
chiefly marine, but fluviatile or lacustrine 
atrata also occur. There are many plants of 
the genera Pinus, Taxodlnro, Sequoia, Ilex, 
Quercue, Platanns, Prunua, Alnus, Ulmus, 
Ficus, Laurua, Cassia, Juglans, Acer, Betnis, 
Khamnua, Smilax, Ac. The upper portion 
contains the mammalian remains of Mastodon 
arvemensis, Elephat meridlonalis, Hippopota- 
mus major, with apeciea of the genera Uraus, 
Hyaena, Felia, Ac. 

siib-a-qu&t'-ic, stib-a'-quS-otts, a. [Lat. 

tub = under, aod aqua = water.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : BeiDg, lying, or living under 
or beneath the surface of water. 

M The northern unturilUt* will perhaps any, that 
this assembly met for the purpose of plunging Into 
their subaqueous winter quarters.'— Pennant : British 
Zoology: Swallows. 

2. Geol. (0/ strata) : Formed under water. 

siib-ar'-cu-at-^d, a. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. 
arcuate (q.v.).] Having a form resembling 
that of a bow ; somewhat arcuate or incurved. 

* sutK&r-ra'-tion, a. (Lat. sub- = under, 
and arrha — earnest money.] An old manner 
of betrothing ; betrothal. 

" By these tokea* of spousage *r* to be anderstood 
riogs, or money, or some other things to b* give a to 
the woman hy the man ; which said giving I* called 
subarration. (Leu. wedding or covenanting), especially 
when it 1* done by the gulag of a ring. — Whsatly : 
Common Prayer, ch. x., J 5. 

* sub As -tral, a. [Lat. tub = under, and 
astrum = aatkr.] Beneath the stars or heavens; 
terreatriaL 

M By the aid of improved astronomy he compare* 
thi* subastral economy with the system of the fixed 
•tars."— Warburton : Herman*. voL lx., ter. IL 

sub a strin -g^nt, a. [Pref. tub-, sDd Eng. 
astringent (q.v.).] Somewhat astringent ; 
moderately astringent 

t sub aud', v.t. [Lat. rubaudio.) To under- 
stand or supply wheo an ellipsis occurs. 

* sttb-an-dl '-tion, *. [Lat tubaudUio, from 
tubauditut, pa. par. of subaudio —to under- 
stand or supply a word omitted : sub = under, 
and audio — to hear.] The act of understand- 
ing or supplying something not expressed ; 
that which ia understood or implied from 
what ia expressed. 

"Thi* [egregious] has always now *u iroolcal sub- 
audition, which it wu very far from having of old.’ — 
Trench: Select Glossary, p. 64. 

sftb-&x-ri’-l^r-jr, a. [Pref. tub-, and Eog. 
axillary (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sitnated or placed beneath 
the armpit or the cavity of the wing. 

2. Hot. : Situated under the axil formed by 
a petiole and a atem or branch, or by a branch 
with a stem. 


•* Th* service, maple, lime-tree, horn-beem, quick, 
beam, birch, haael, Ac., together with all their Sub- 
alternate and several kind*.’*— jftreiyn : Sylva, f a 
(In trod.) 

B. At substantive : 

Logic: A particular, as opposed to a* 
universal. 

sub-^l-tern'-ttr-tfrig, a. [Subalternate.] 
Succeeding by turns ; subaltemate. 

• s&b-al-ter-nlV-tion, a [Subalternate.] 
A state of subordination, Inferiority, or sub- 
jection. 

“ So that womaa being created for man's take to bee 
his helper, in regard of the ead before mentioned, 
namely, tb* bauing and briagiog np of childrea, 
whereuato it wu not possible they ooold coacarre, 
vnlesse there were suboltemation between them, 
which subaltemation is natarally groonded vpon 
ineqnalitle. Booker : EccUs. PolUie, bk. v„ | 73. 

siib'-&n-gled (le as $1), a. [Pref. tub-, and 
Eng. angled.] Somewhat angled. 

snbangled-wave, a. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Addalia 
prataria. 

sub-&p'-£n-nlne, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
Apennine.) Sitnated or being under or at the 
foot of tbe Apennine monntaios. 


• sftb-br&ch'-I-al, a. [Subbrachiales.] The 
same sa Subbrachian, A. (q.V.X 

« siib-br&cb-i-a'-lef , # Bub-br&cb-i-a'-tx, 

x. pi. [Pref. tub-, and Lat. brachiatus — with 
bowa or branchea like arms ; brachium = an 
arm.] 

Ichthy. : A group of Anacanthini, having 
ventral flue. Families, Gadidae and Pleuro- 
nectidee. 

• sfib-br&cb'-I-an, a. A t. [Subbrachiales.] 

A. adj.: Pertaining or belonging to tho 
group Suhhrachialee (q.v.). 

B. At subst. : Any Individual of the group 
Subbrachlales. 

sub - cAl - car’ - £ - oils, a. [Pref. tub-, and 
Eng. calcareous (q.v.).] Somewhat or mode- 
rately calcareoua. 

• sttb-^ir'-OU-lar, a. [Pref. rub-, and Eng; 
circular (q.v.).] 'Somewhat or nearly circular 

sub-cla-vL-an, a. [Lat rub = under, and 
clavis = a key, used in sense of Gr. *Ae?s 
(kleis)= a key, a collar-bone.] Situated under 
the clavia or collar-bone, as the subclavian 
artery and vein. 


snbapennine beds, or series, t, pi. 

GeoL : Older Pliocene beda constituting & 
range of low hllla flanking both sidea of the 
Apennine chain. They are about 8,000 feet 
thick, becoming more masaivo towards the 
south. They exhibit a finer development of 


silb-era'-ni-al, a. [Lat tub = under, and 
cranium = the skull.] Under the cranium or 
aknll, as the tuberanial or pharyngeal arches. 

sbb^cu-ta -ne-ous, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
cutaneous.) 


boil, b6^; p6!lt, Jd^l; cat, fell, chorus, 9 bin, benqb; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — fc 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion, -gion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shhs. -ble, ^dl©. = b?l, dgL 
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subcutaneously— suberamio 


1. Ord. Lang. : Situated under the skin ; 
placed or perfonned nnder the skin. 

** The subcutaneous injection of drn#cs ."— Daily 
Telegraph, OcL *0. IBM. 

2. Anat. : Just below the cutis or skin. 
Applied to the platysma myoides muscle, &c. 

subcutaneous - Injection, i. [Hypo- 

DERMIC INJECTION.] 

subcutaneous-saw, a. 

Surg . : A saw by which bony sections may 
be mads without large incision in the flesh. 
It may be compared to a probe, a portion of 
whose length, st and toward the end, is flat- 
tened and serrated, so that being driven in to 
the seat of its operations, it is reciprocated, 
so as to cut the bone without mangling ths 
flesh to any serious extent. 

subcutaneous-syringe, *. 

Med. : An instrument for injecting medicinal 
solutions beneath the skin. It consists essen- 
tially of a tube with , a piston for containing 
the preparation, and a perforated needle for 
piercing the akin and injecting the fluid. Also 
called a Dermopathic syringe. 

stib-cu-ta -nS-ous-ljr, culv. [Eog. subcuta- 
neous'; -fy,] Under the skin. 

“ One centigramme of pilocarpine wu Injected fufr. 
c%Uaneausly."—PaU Mall GatetU. March SI, LMfi. 

•fib-cu-tlc -u-lar, a. [Tret sub-, and Eng, 
cuticle (q.v.). j Being under the cuticle (q.v.). 

sub dea cin, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eug. deacon 

(q.v.x] 

Eccles. & Ch. Hist . : The lowest step in holy 
orders in the Roman Church, the highest of 
the minor orders among the GreekB. In the 
Roman Church aubdeacona prepare the sacred 
vessels and the bread and wine for mass, 
pour the water into the chalice at the offer- 
tory, and Bing the Epistle; in the Greek 
Church they prepare the sacred vessels, and 
guard the gateB of the Banctuary. There are 
no Bubdeacons in the Anglican Communion. 

•iib'-dea-c^n-rjf, * sub - dea - con - rie, 
aub'-dea- con- ship, s. [Eng. subdeacon; 
-ry, -ship.] The order and office of subdeacon 
Id the Homan Church. 

“ To be promoted here to the holye order of sub- 
deaconrier— Martin : Marriage of Priests fltoO) O X 

lub dean, «. [Pref. sub-, and Eog. dean 
(q.v.) ; Lat. subdecamis.] The deputy or sub- 
Btitut© of a dean ; an under-dean. 

"Being subdean ... be undertook the entire man- 
agement of aJl ajfaiie.”— Fell: Life qf Hammond. 

•ilb'- dean - er - s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

deanery (q.v.).] The office and rank of a 
anbdean. 

"The tubdtmnery of York, founded anno 
Bacon : Lib. Regis, p. 1 , 102 . 

•iib-dS-ca'-nal, a. [Pref. snb-, and Eng. 
decanal (q.v.).J Pertaining or relating to a 
anbdean or subdeanery. 

* 8ub-dgo'-u^ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
decuple (q.v.). J Containing one part of ten. 

•tib-dSl'-£-gate, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
delegate , e. (q.v.),] A subordinate or under 
delegate. 

* siib dSl'-o gate, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
delegate, r. (q.v.).] To appoint to set as aub- 
delegatc, or under BDOthcr delegate. 

efib de lcsa-Ite, s. ' [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

delessite.] 

Min. : A name proposed for those varieties 
of delessite (q.v.) in which protoxide of iron 
predominates over the sesquioxide. 

•fib dent cd, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
dented .] Indented beneath. 

•ftb-d8-p<!>$'-it, s. [Pref. »«&-,. and Eng. 
deposit (q.v.).] That which Is deposited 
beneath something else. 

* srub-dSr-I-sor'-I-otis, a. [Pref. sub- . and 
Lat. derisorius — serving for laughter, ridicul- 
ous.] [Derision.] Ridiculing with modera- 
tion or delicacy. 

"The tubderisorious mirth I* far from giving any 
offence to u* : it i* rather a pleasant condiment of oar 
conversation."— More, 

•ilh-dfr-riv' -^-tlve, S. [Pref- vub-, and Eng, 
derivative (q.v.).] A word following Another 
immediately In grammatical derivation ; a 
word derived from a derivativs, not from ths 


root. Thus, manliness is a subderivative, being 
derived from manly , a derivative from man. 

sub-dl-Ao -on-ate, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
diaconate.] The’office or rank of a BUbdeacon 
(q.v.). 

* Bilb- di al, a. [Lat tubdialis — In ths open 
air.] Of ur pertaining to tbs open air ; being 
under the open aky. 


•db-di'^a-lect, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
dialect (q.v.).] A subordinate or inferior dia- 
lect ; a less important dialect 

* sub-di-ch<5t'-o-my, s. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. dichotomy (q.v.).] A subordinate or 
inferior dichotomy or division into pairs ; a 
subdivision. 

siib-dis tinc -tion, *. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
distinction (q.v.).] A subordinate distinction. 

* SUb-dl-tl'-tioUS, a. [Lat subdititius, from 
subdit us, , pa. par. of suixio =. to substitute: 
sub — under, and do^z to give.] Put secretly 
in the place of something else ; foisted in. 


* sub-dl-ver-sl-fy, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. diversify (q.v.).] To diversify again 
what is already diversified. 


"Variously tttbdUsrilfied according to the fancy of 
tha artificer."— Mai t : Orig. Mankind, p. 167. 


sub-dl-vidc' v.t. & i. [Pr€f. sub-, and Eng. 
divide (q.v.).J 6 


A. Trans . ; To divide ' the parts of • into 
more or smaller parts ; to part into subdivi- 
sions; to divide again, as that which has 
•been already divided. 


Robert Stephen*, a French man, that curious 
critick and painful printer, some six »core year* since, 
first ruWirtketf [chapterij into vtnei'V Fuiltr: Wor- 
thies; Kent. 

* B. Intrans. : To be subdivided ; to divide, 
separate, or part into subdivisions. 

"A meet la aufficleutJy thought to be reproved. If It 
subdivides and break* Into little fraction*, or change, 
it* own oplnlou *."— Bishop Taylor : Sermons, vol.il.. 


ii b-dl- Vine*, a. 4 [Pref. tub-, and Eng. di- 
vine, a. (q.v.). J Divine in a partial or lower 
degree. 


“ Given a* some little glimpse of yonr subdivine 
nature*."— Bp. Balls Invisible World, bk. L, aer. ii. 


^•iib-dl-vl^'-l-ble, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
divisible (q.v.).] Capabls or admitting of Bub- 
division. 


•tib-dl-vi'-elon, a. [Pref. sub-, aud Eng. 
division (q.v.).] 

1. The act of subdividing or separating a 
part into smaller parts. 

2. Ths part of anything made by subdivi- 
sion ; the part of a larger part- 

" Separata* itself into two correspondent subdivi- 
sions."— Knox; Essay SO. 

* ffiib'-do-loiis, a. [Lat. subdolus, from sub 

under, ami dolus — treachery, trick, fraud.] 
Deceitful, tricky, cunning, sly, crafty. 

“ They are ihe subtllest, I will uot say the moat #u5* 
dolous dealers."— BotoeU .* Letters , bk. t, lot. 41. 


2. To subtract by arithmetical operation! 
to deduct. 

“If ant of that supposed infinite multitude of ante- 
cedent generation, w* should by Uie operation of tli# 
ueders tending subduct ten. whether we subduct that 
number of ten out of the last generation of men . . 
the residua WiU»t need* be leas hy ten than it was 
befors that tubductlou taade."— Bait: Orig. qf Man- 
kind , p. 10 , 

1 silly duct', v.t. [Subduce.] 


* 8ub duo'-tlon, s. [Lat subductio, from 
subduct us, pa. par. of subduco — to subdue© 
(q.v.).] 

, L The act of taking away ; removal. 

2. Arithmetical subtraction ; deduction. 


•iib-due', *aub-dewe, *eodue, *soduw, 
* Slide w, v.t. [O. Fr. souduirc =. to seduce, 
from Lat subduco = to draw away, to remove.] 
[Subduce.] 


1. To conquer and reduce to a state of per- 
manent subjection. (It is ft stronger term than 
conquer.) 

M He had found It impossible to subdue the colon lata 
even when th«y were left almost nuaidsd."— Macaulav ; 
BisL Eng., eh. xlv. 


2. To conquer by superior force ; to obtain 
the victory over ; to vanquish. 

" He could never subdut the Israelites, Bulan they 
should be disobedient to their God." — Gilpin : Ser. 
mans, vol. t, *er. 7. 


3. To overcome by discipline ; to conquer ; 
to bring under command bb, To subdue the 
passions. 

• 4. To prevail over, as by argument or en- 
treaty ; to overcome, as by kindness, entreaty, 
persuasion, or other mfid means ; to gain over. 

’ " HU* virtuous maid subdues me quita." 

Bbaketp. ; Measure /or Measure, ii. % 

• 5. To reduce, to bring down, to lower. 

** Nothing coaid have subdued nature 
To eoeh a lowues*, but hi* unkiud daughters'* 

bhakesp. : Lear, lit A 

6. To tone down, to soften; to make less 
glaring in tone or- colour. -(Generally in the 
jia. pBr., as, To speak in subdued, tones : & sub- 
dued light, &c.) 

• 7. To bring into cultivation ; to make 
mellow; to break up. 

"Nor lat nu whole soma to subdue the land 
•By often exercise." Muy: Virgil; Georgies. 

'*T For the difference betweeo to subdue and 
to conquer , see Conquer. 


* sub-due t $. [Subdue, v.] Conquest, sub- 
jugation. 

** Tha wDrld # tuMu." 

■ Greens: Looking-Glass, p. lift 

•sub-due-ment/s. [Eng. subdue ; -ment.) 
The act of Bubdning ; conquest, Bubdual. 

" Bravely despising forfeit* sod tubduemenft.’ 
bhakesp. : Trvilus * Cretsida, iv. &. 

sfib-du’-er, e. [Eng. subdu{t ) ; -er.] On* 
who or that which subdues ; one who con- 
quers and briti g9 into subjection ; a conqueror, 
a vanquisher. 

" Victor of god*, subduer of mankind." 

Spenser: In Honour of Lose, hymn L 

* eub-diU'-^Id, a. [Pref. mb-, and Eng. 
dulcid (q.v.).] Somewhat sweet ; moderately 
sweet 


siib d6m in-ant, s. [Pref. mb and Eng. 

dominant (q.v.).] 

Music : The fifth below or the fourth above 
eny key-note ; the fourth note of the diatonic 
scale iyiDg a tone under the dominant or fifth 
of the scale. Thus, in the 9cale of c, r Is the 
mbdominant, and o the dominant; in the 
ecale of a, c is the mbdominant, and D the 
dominant; Ac. 


*«iib du'-a-ble, a. [Eng. mbdu(c) ; -able.] 
Capable of being eubdned: possible to be 
subdued. 

" I have a natural touch of anthoshum la my com- 
plexion, but «uoh as, I thank Ood, was ever govern- 
able enough, aud I have found at leugth perfectly 
subduabl*. —More : EMlasophioel WritingtiTrei. Geu.). 


* «ub-du' ^I, *. [Eng, subdu(e); -a/.] The act 

Of sabdning. 

"He mistakes the consequenoea of these powers, 
which an the ponlabment of overt acta, and subdual 
jotth# paasious ; he mistakes them. I aay, for powers 
themselves. — War burton ; A lliance. 


* *ilb-du 96 ', * sftb-diict', v.t. [Lat. sub- 
duco, pa. . par. . subduct us, from -mb =a under, 
. and duco = to lead, to draw.) 

1. To withdraw, to take away. 


* au iweaian as forma Ifti 

eua when It wonld ahine an it, or to alink away, o 
subdue* itself from It* znyte."— Hammond : Sermons 
‘woL iv /aer. 14. 


aub-du'-ple, a, [Pref, sub-, aDd Eng. duple 
(q.v.).] Containing one part of two. 

*' A# one of these under puiiey* doth abate half of 
that neavitieaa which the weight hath in itself, and 
cause the power to be in a subduple proportion unto 
It, ao two of tuetn do abate half of that which remains, 
and cause a subqnadrupie proportion, and three a sub- 
aestuple M'iUini M athenustieal Mugick, 

subduple ratio, «. l’he ratio of 1 to 1 

3 to 6, Ac. 

* aub-du-pli-cate, a, [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

duplicate (q.v.).] 

Math. : Expre.ised by the square root. 

"The tlmra are in tubdupHcate proportion to the 
length, of the pend u Luma**— Boyle: Works, ill. 422. 

•ubduplicate-ratio, s. 

Alg.: Tbe ratio of the square roots oft 
ratio. .The subdnplicate ratio of a to b, li 

ths ratio of 

n/T to «/T; o r^/ ±. 

•iib-©-l86'-g^.te, a. [Pref. mb-, and. Eng, 
elongate (q.v.).] Somewhat elongated; not 
fully elongated. 

* sub-6- qual. a. [Pref. mb-, tad Eng. 
equal (q.v.).] Nearly equal. 

■U-her-im'-lc, a. (E ng. suber(ic ), • and amicA 
Derived from or containing suberio acid and 
ammonia. 


fite, fi-t, f&re Amidst, what, fall, father; we, w8t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t; 
#r a wore, w^U work, whd, son; mute, ctib, core,’ unite, oar, rfile, ftUI; try, Syrian, to, ca — © ; ey — u ; qu == lew# 


suboramido— subject 
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•uberamlc-aold, *. 

Chem. : CgHijO^HO^N. Produced by 
the dry distillation of ammonium suberate. 
It U fusible, soluble in boiling water, and 
deposited therefrom on cooling. (Waits.) 

■n-ber-f^md©*** [Eng. «d*r(icX and amide.] 
Chen. : NgiCaH^OjJ'H* A white crystal- 
line substance, produced by the action of 
aqueous ammonia on methylic snberate. 

BU-ber-a-nfl'-Xc, a. (Eng. suberic); ani- 
l(ine ), and aufT. -ic.J 1 Derived from or con- 
taining suberic acid and sniliue. 

anberanillc-aeid, & 

Chem. : C 3 lIi 30 2 (H 0 )CeH 3 lTN‘. Prod need 
by melting suberic acid with an equal volume 
of aniline, and recovered from the alcoholic 
filtrate obtained, after the serration of saber- 
anilide. It crystallizes In microscopic laminee, 
melts at 128% Is slightly soluble in boiling 
alcohol. It dissolves easily in ether, and when 
fused with potash yields aniline. 

BU-ber-Sn'-n-ide, s. [Eng. su ber(ic); ani- 
l(inc\ and fluff. -ide.] 

Chem. : Cg H^O^CpH j^TIjN 2 . Is produced 
along with suberanilic acid when suberic acid 
ia melted with ao equal volume of dry aniline. 
The prodoct is dissolved in alcohol, from 
which the suberanilide crystallizes out in 
pearly laminae. . It melts at 183% and dissolves 
readily in boiling alcohol and In ether, 

»u'-ber-ate, s. [Eng. suber(ic) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A' salt of suberio acid (q.v.). 

BTi-bcV-e-oilB, a. [L*t.- ru5er= cork.] Of 
the nature of cork ; euberoae. 

B^-bSr'-Xo, a* [Eng. suber; -ic.] Pertaining 
to cork ; contained in or derived from cork. 

snberio-acid, a. 

Chem.: CgH^OaCHOJa. An acid of the 
oxalic series, funned by the action of nitric 
acid on cork and various fatty bodies, as 
stearic and oleic acids. Oxalio acid is first 
removed from the. product by cold water, and 
then lepargylic acid. by treatment with cold 
ether. When further purified, it crystallizes 
in needles sq inch long, or in hexagonal. tables, 
melta at 140% dissolves sparingly in cold water 
and ether, easily in alcohol and boiiing water. 

suberic ether, s. 

Chem. : CgHj-jC^ColIsOXj. Ethylioenberate. 
Obtained by passing hydrochiorio acid gas intOr 
an alcoholic solution of suberic acid.. It is a 
limpid liquid, having a faint odour and nau- 
seous taste, bolls at 230%* and mixes in all pro- 
portioua with alcohol and ether. Sp. gr, 1*003. 

*u’-ber-in, s. [Lat. suber = cork ; -f n.] 

Chem. : Cellulose from cork. 

•u -ber-Ite, a. & a. [Suberithi,] ■ 

A* As adj Belonging, to or resembling 
the genus SuberiteB, or the family Suberitidaa 
(q.v.). 

B. At subst. : Any individual of the genus 
Suberites, or the family Suberitidsc (q.v.). 

«u-ber-I -tes, e. [Mod. Lat., from Lat suber 
— a cork.] 

Z00L : The type-genus of Suberitidse (q.v.). 

SU-be r-it -f-dao, a. pL [Mod. Lat. suberit(es) ; 
Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.], 

Zool. dt Palceont A family of Monaxon Ida 
(approximately — the Monaxonkim (q.v.) of 
Schmidt). The spicules are' pin-shaped, 
densely aggregated in fibres or matted. There 
la no network of fleeh spicules. R. v. Len- 
denfeld ( Proe . Zool. Soc., 1880, p. 584), enu- 
merates eleven genera, one of which (Ciions) 
dates from the Silurian, and another (Poteriou) 
from the Chalk. 

fca-bcr-it-I-dl^mo, a*, pi [Mod. Lat. 
suberit(es); Gr. rttov (eidos) = form, and Lat. 
fem. pL adj. suff. -ince. ] 

Zool.: In Schmidt’s classification of 8ponges 
a snb-family of Monsxonidfe (q.v.), approxi- 
mately equivalent to Suberitidse (q.v.). 

t Bu-ber-i-Ba -tlon, s. [Lat. suber — the 
cork tres ; suff. -«(e); -ation*] 

Pot. : The process of conversion into cork. 

" Ths mo*t common examples of the flrtt kind ars 
afforded by the nullification and suberisatien ot cell- 
the processes by which celinlose U con- 
vn-tod into lignin ox cork.*— Thom* : Botany led. 
Bcnuet), pp. 22,24 


au -ber-one, e. [Lat. suber = cork ; -one.] 

Chem. : CgHjjCVCflHis (?). A substance ob- 
tained by distilling suberic acid with excess 
of lime ; probably the ketone of snberio acid. 
It is an aromatic liquid, boiling at 176% but 
its composition has not been ascertained with 
certainty. 

sub'-Srose (1), a. [Lat. sub — nnder, and 
erosus, pa. par. of erodo = to gnaw.] 

Bot. : Presenting a somewhat gnawed ap- 
pearance. 

su’-ber-ose (2), au- ber-oiis, o. [Lat. 
suber — cork ; Eng. adj. suff. -ose, -out.] Of 
the natore or texture of cork ; corky ; soft 
and elastic. 

su'-ber-yl, s. [Lat. suber = cork ; -yl.) 

Chem. : C«Hi 2 0 2 . The hypothetical dia- 
tomic radical or suberic acid. 

sub-ffo'-sll, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. fossil 
(q.v.).] Partially fossilized. 

* 8tib-fu-mI-ga'-tion, *• [Lat. subfumt- 
ga tio.] A species of charm by smoke. [Suf- 

rUMIOATION.] 

•stib-ftisc', •siib-fiis'-cSua, **fcb-fuak% 
a. [Lat. subfuscus.) Moderately dark; darkish, 
gloomy, brownish, tawny. 

" 0>r whose qu tee cent will* 

Ameboe’a nnmolested core ha* drawn 
Curtains tubfusk.” Shenstone : Raonomy, 111. 

triSb-£5-l&t'-in-oiis, a. [Pref. «u&-,.and 
Eng. gelatinous (q.v.).] Somewhat or imper- 
fectly gelatinous. 

* sub-get, o. [Subject, cl] 

aub-gla'-cX-al (or o as sh), a. [Pref. sub-, 
and Eng. glacial (q.v.).] Bel o aging to the under 
side of s glacier; under s glacier. 

siib-glSb'-ij-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
glcbular (q.v.)]. Having a form approaching 
to a globe ; nearly globular. 

8 ub-glu-ma'- 9 $-oii 8 (or ceous as sbiis), 

cl X i>ref * £li ^-y and En 8- glumaceoua (q.v.).] 
8omewhat glnmaceous. 

sub gr£n'-u-lar, cl [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
granular (q.v.).] Somewhat granular*. 

* atib-h&s-t&’-tion, a. [Lat; snbhastatio, 
from subhastatus, pa. par. of subhusto = to 
sell by public auction : sub = under, and hixsta 
— a spear.) [Spear, a. ^.1 A public sale by 
anctioo to the highest bidder ; s sale by anc- 
tion. 

sub-horn- blend -ic, a. [Pref. sub-, and 

Eng. hombtendic.] 

Petrol., <£c. : Of or belonging to rocks con- 
taining disseminated hornblende ; containing 
hornblende In a scattered state. 

* aub-hu’-mer ato, v.t. [Lat. sub» nnder, 
end humerus = the shoulder.] To bear or 
support by putting one's shoulder under ; to 
take upon one's shoulders. 

" Nothing aur«r tve« a friend, then freely to rub- 
Sumerat * the burthen which , «u . hU .“— FtUkam : 
BmoIm &2. 

sub-hy' old, cl [Pref. sub-, and Eng. hygid 
(q.v.).] 

Anal. : Under the hyoid bone : as, the sub- 
hyoid or cervical arch. 

* Siib-ln-cu-fa -tlon, «. [Lat sub = nnder, 
and incusatio & charge, an accusation.] A 
slight charge or acensation. 

"But ell thi* cannot deliver thee from the Juet 
hlntne of thie bold »ubineuiatUK. m —Buhop Mali: Cart, 
tempi, t Martha A Mary. 

* aiib-In'-di-cate, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
indicate (q.v.).] Tb Indicate by signs ; to in- 
dicate in a less degree. 

" Pox thie unlrit of the world ha fuealtlee thet work 
not by election, but foully or naturally, aa several 
Qamelen’a we meet wlthall in neture seem somewhat 
a bee u rely to tuMndicat4. m —Mor* : JmmorL Soul, 
hk. ih, cb. x. 

•aiib ^u-dl-ca'-tioiL s. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. indication (q.v.).l The aot of Indicatiug 
by signs ; a slight indication. 

** They served to the snblndlcatton and ehodowing 
Ot heavenly tblugs ."— Borrow : Sermons, voL IL. ser. 12. 

* aub-iu-du9e'» v.t. [Pref. sub; and Eng. 
induce (q.v.X] To Insinuate, to suggest ; to 
bring into consideration indirectly or im- 
perfectly* 


* aub-fn-fer', v.t. or i, [Pref. sub-, and Eng> 
infer (q.v.).] To infer or deduce from an 
inference already made. 

*• From tba force then of ttala relation. It ia eaally 
Subin/erred that," &«.— Bp. Mall: KesoLfor Religion. 

stib-In-feu-da'-tlon, a [Pref. gab-, end 

Eng. infeudation (q.v.).] 

Law: 

1. The act of enfeoffing by a tenant or 
feufffee out of lands which he holds of the’ 
crown or other superior; thaaetofa greater 
baron who grants land or a smaller manor to- 
an inferior person ; a fsudal sub-letting. 

2. Under-tenancy. 

* * n-er ess'-lon (ss as sh), s. [Pref. 
sub-, and Eng. ingression (q.v.).] Secret: 
entrance. 

“Altered by the tublnjretrion ot salt water.’* — 
Boyle : Works, 111. 7<57. 

* stib'-f-tane, s. [Subitaneous.] A sudden. 

* 8fib-¥-ta'-n$-ofis, a. [Lat subitanrus, from. 
su6tfo=suddenly.] Sudden, basty. 

* sub-f ta'-no ous-n^ss, s. [Eng. subir 
taneous ; -ness.] Suddenness. 

* Btib'-I-tan-^’, a. [Fr. subilain.] [Sub- 
itaneous.] Sudden, hasty. 

*’ Tbit which I have now commented la very 
mbit any, and, I fear, confused."— Halos : Golden 
Remains, p. 200. 

s{l-b£-t6, adv. [Ital] 

Musie : Quickly, sharply, suddenly : a*,. 
volti subito = turn [the leaf] quickly. 

siib-Ja'-9$nt, cl [Lat tubjacens, pr. par. of 
subjaceo ~ to lie under : sub- = under, and 
jaoeo = to lie.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lying under or beneath. 

"If the moMlw be cut awsy, we come sooner or- 
later to sutyaetni bones."— Sr. Georrye Misart : The 
Cat, ch. Ik, | L 

2. Being lower in position, though not 
directly beneath. 

“The auperficlol marks of mountain* are washed 
away by rains, and borne down upon the sutyaoesir 
plains." Woodwaird. 

3. Underlying, subordinate. 

" Snl table to the subjacent matter and occasion.” — 
Barrow ; Sermons, voL 1., ssr. 6. 

IL GeoL : Lying under, inferior iri position. 
Used chiefly or sedimentary rocks, in all case^ 
presumably, and in nearly ali cases actually, 

I older than those resting upon them. 

siib-jSct, * sub-get, * arub-gette, *aug- 
et, * su-gett, * sug-get, o. & s. [0. Fr. 
sutet, suite t, subiect (Fr. sujet), from Lat: sub- 
jectus , pa. par. of suojicio — to throw or place 
under ; sub = under, and jacio = to throw 
8p. sujeto ; Port, sujeito, sugeito ; Ital. soggtUo, 
suggetto , subieio.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Placwl, situated, or being under ; lower 
in position. 

•* An hlllea side which did to her bewray 

A little valley subject to the same.' 1 

Spenser : P. Q., Ifl. vll. 4 

2. Being under tba power, control, or 
authority of another. 

*' For alt that lire* Is subject to that law ; 

All things decay lu time, and to tbelr end doa 
drawe.” Spenser : F. Q., ill. ii. 40. 

3. Exposed, liable, obnoxious. 

** Subject and servile to sll discontents." 

Shake* p. : Venus A Adonis, 1,1«L 

4. Being that on which anything operates,, 
whether material or intellectual : as,, the 
subject matter of a discourse. 

* 5. Submissive, obedient. 

" Put them In mind to be subject to prlnolpollttos 
and powers.*— Titus liL 1. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who ia placed under the power, 
control, authority, or dominion of some one 
else; specif, one who owes allegiaDea to a 
sovereign, and is governed by his laws ; one 
who live9 under the protection of, and owes 
allegiance to a government. 

'* To serve roe well, yen all should do me dntr. 

Teach me to be your queen, and you my subjects.’' 
Shakssp. : Richard JJf., L A 

2. One who or that which is eobjected, 
exposed, or liable to something ; s person aa 
the recipient of certain treatment 

“ I am too mean, a subject far thy wrath.’* 

Shakesp. : S Benry r/„ i. *. 


boil. b6j>* ; jxJTlt, Jtffrl; cat, 9011, chorus, ^hln, bench ; go. gem; thin, thi*; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, eijrist. -Sng. 
•dan. -tlan= sb%n* -tion, -eion = shun ; '(ion, -jion — zhun, . -clous, -tious, -eiou* = shiis. -ble, -die, &o- = b©L deL 
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•ubj ect— subjunctive 


8. One who or that which Is the cause or 
Occasion of something. 

" I am ths unhappy subject of the»e quarrels." 

SAa*«p. : Merchant of Venice, V. 

4. That which Is subjected or enbmitted to 
any physical operation or process ; specie, a 
■dead body used for purposes of dissection. 

" Tt Is no longer that temple; It is not even * 
oor^^it hu become e subject."— G. H. Lewes: 

5. That on which any mental operation Is 
performed ; that which Is spoken of, written 
of, thought of, or otherwise treated or 
handled ; a theme. 

*’ And could discriminate and argue well 
Ou subnets more mysterious.” 

Covrper ; Toth, r. SS9. 

6. The hero of a piece ; the person treated 
©f ; the principal character. 

II Technically: 

1. Art: The incident chosen by an artist; 
the design of a composition or picture; any- 
thing which constitutes the design or aim of 
any work of art 

2. Gram. : That which fs epoken of; the 
person or thing of which anything is affirmed ; 
the nominative of a verb. 

" Morrow, hia sentence* occasionally havo no 
subject aud no principal verb/'— Pali J/aU Gosetts, 
Aug. 8, 1834. 

3. Logic : That term of a proposition of 
which the other Is affirmed or denied. One 
of the two terms by which (in conjunction 
with the copala) a proposition ta constructed. 
Of these two, it ta the name of that object of 
thought concerning which the statement is 
made. The corresponding term (i.e., the 
word which delivers what the statement 1s), 
is the predicate. The copula tells ne whether 
the two are or are not in agreement. In the 
statements A is B, two A is not B, A la 
the subject, B the predicate, is or it not the 
copula. 

4. Music: The theme or principal phrase 
of any movement, from which all the subor- 
dinate ideas spring or are developed. In 
sonata form there should be two cnief sub- 
jects, called flrat and second ; in rondo form 
one is sufficient. In a fugue the subject is 
called also the exposition, dnx, proposition. 

fi. Philosophy : 

(1) The Ego (q.v.), as distinguished from 
the object, or non-Ego ; the mind considered 
ms that in which knowledge Inheres. [(2).] 
“All knowledge u * relation, k relation between 
that which knows (In scholastic language the subject 
to which knowledge adheres) and that which la known 
fin scholastic language the ohject about which know- 
ledge la courersaut) ; and the contents of eTery act of 
knowledge are mads up of elements, and regulated hy 

i * 


laws, proceeding partly from its object and partly 
from 11a subject. . . . But philosophy being tba 
•cieuce of knowledge, end tha science of knowledge 
luppoelng, in 11a moot fundamental and thorough- 
rolug analysis the distinction of the subject and 
>hject of knowledge. It la evident that to philosophy 
bfset of knowledge would be hy preeminence the 
’■ end the ohject of knowledge the object. It 
isr« fore natural that the ohject and objective. 


ohject of knowledge, 
the subject of knowl 
subject, and the oh. 

was therefore natural that the object and objective, 
the subject end suhjeotive. should be employed by 

philosophers — — *- * -»*- ■ - *- * 

note the | 


's.i ^?eS*fite£ys&p to 

(2) (See extract under Substratum). 

subject-matter, $. The matter or 
thonght submitted for consideration or treat- 
ment in a discussion, discourse, or statement. 

" As to ths subject-matter, words are always to be 
understood as having a regard thereto ; for that la 
always soppoeed to be in ths eye of the legislator, and 
all his eipressiona directed to that and.*— BlacksUm* : 
Comment., § 1 (Introd.) 

•fcb-jSct', * sub-get, *sub-lecte. v.t . 
[Subject, a.] 

I. To bring into subjection ; to bring under 
power, dominion, or control ; to subdue, to 
reduce. 

_ . , . , . "Ood In Judgment lust 

Subject* him from without to violent lords." 

MOton: P.L., xiL Ml 

* 2. To make subservient. 

" Subjected to hla service angels’ wings." 

Milton : P. L., lx. ISA 

* 3. To put, place, or lay under. 

" In one short view, subjected to our eye, 

Gods, emp'rors, heroes, sages, beauties lie.” 

Pops : Moral Essays, v. Ml 

4. To expose ; to make liable or obnoxious. 

” If tha vessels yield. It subjects the person to all 
the In convenience# of an erroneous circulation.*’— 
Arbuthnot. 

* 5. To eubmit, to offer. 

"God la not bound to subject hie ways of operation 
to the scrutiny of our thoughts, and conOne himself 
to do nothing but what we must comprehend."— 
Locks. 


• sub'-J Sot-dim, s. [Eng. subject , a. ; -dom.) 
The state or condition of being a aubject. 

"No clue to He nationality, except in the political 
sense of subjeetdom, therefore la available."— Green- 
well : British Barrows, p. 808. 

Slib jflct'-Sd, pa. par . & a. [Subject, v.) 

A . As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Situated or being under, lower, or be- 
neath ; subjacent 

" Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain.* Milton ; P L„ *11. 640. 

* 2. Having the qualities of a aubject, as 
opposed to a sovereign. 

"Subjected thns, 

How can yon My to me I am a king?" 

Shakes p. : Richard II., 111 . % 

* 3l Reduced to a state of subjection to 
another; enslaved. 

4. Rendered liable or obnoxious ; exposed, 
liable, subject 

*5. Due from a subject; becoming in a 
aubject 

" Subjected tribute to commanding love." 

Shakstp. : King John, L 

sitt> jSo'-tlon, * sub jeo cl-oun, * sub- 
jec-tloun, a. [O. Fr. subiection, from Lat 
subjectionem, accua. of subjectio ; Fr. eujetion; 
Sp. sujecion ; Ital. suggezione.) 

1. The act of subjecting or subduing ; the 
act of vanquishing and bringing under the 
power, authority, or dominion of another. 

"After the conquest of the kingdom, and sub] set ion 
Of the rebels,’— Male. 

2. The state of a subject ; the state or con- 
dition of being under the power, control, or 
authority of another. 

. "Snch as refuse 

Subjection to hie empire tyrannous.” 

Milton: P. L., XiL tt 

giib'-jSot-Ist, i. [Eng. subject; -ist.] One 
versed in subjectivism ; a subjectlviat. 

8iib-jSct -Iv©, a. [Lat. subjectivus ; Fr. sub- 
ject^.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Pertaining or relating to a subject to a 
political sense. 

* 2. Obedient, submissive. 

„ "Which sadly when they saw 

How those had sued before, with meet subjectlss ewe 

Submit them to his sword." 

Drayton: Pclg.Qlblon, a It 

H Technically: 

1. Literature & Art : Applied to a prodoctlon 
characterized by the prominence given to tha 
individuality of tha author or artist. 

2. Metaph. : Relating to tha subject, as op- 
posed to the object. 

" It will be well once for all to explain the modem 
use of the words aubject and ohject — subject is* and 
objective. The aubject ia the mind that thluka ; the 
object Is that which It thinks about, A subjectlss 
tmprewlon ia one which arises in and from the mind 
tteelt ; an objective erlses from observation of external 
thing*. A subjectlss tendency in a poet or thinker 
would be a preponderating inclination to represent 
the moods end states of hla own mind ; whilst the 
writer who dwells meet upon asternal ohject*, and 
*° k now little more of hla own mind than 
that it has the power to reprodneel them with truth 
«id spirit, exhibit* an objective bis*."— Thomson: 
Laws of Thought, j 14. 

subjective-method, x 

Philos. : The method of investigation which 
moulds realities on its conceptions, endea- 
vouring to discern the order of things, not by 
step-by-step adjustment* of the order of ideas 
to it, but by the anticipatory rush of thought, 
the direction of which ia determined by 
thoughts and not controlled by objects. (G. 
H. Levies : Hist. Philos . (ed. I880X p. xxxiii.) 

•ftb-J Sct'^fve-ljf. adv. [Eng. subjective ; -ly. ] 
In a subjective manner; In relation to tha 
aubject ; as existing in a aubject or mind. 

" The name ef God taken subjectively, le to be under- 
wood of Christ. —Pearson : On the Creed, art. a 

s&b-jgct' Ive-n&w, a. [Eng. subjective; 
-ness.] The quality or stats of being subject- 
ive ; subjectivity. 

stib-jSct'-Xv-Ijm, x [Eng. subjective); -ism.] 
Philosophy : 

1. The doctrine that human knowledge is, 
in Its constitution, purely subjective, and 
therefore relative; and that objective truth 
can never be predicated of it. 

" Tlieee men were followed hy a younger generetlon 
of Sophists, who perverted toe philosophies! prin- 
elpi* of subject iwUm more and more tUI it ended In 
t“yT frlvollty -”~ ri&#rw ^ •' BUd. Philos. (Eug. ed.). 

2. The doctrine of Kant as to the relativity 


of human knowledge. His teaching ou ths 
subject is thus summarised hy Lewes (HisL 
Philos., ed. 1880, pp. 516, 517.) 

(1) A knowledge of things per so {Dings an HoM 
i = hournens) 1» impossible, so long as knowledge 
remains composed as at present; consequently On- 
tology. »s a science. Is impoesible. 

(21 The esisteuce of an esternal world Is a necessary 
postulate, hut Its exliteuca U only logically afflrmed. 

(3) Our knowledge, thengb relative, la certain. We 
have ideas independent of experience, and these Ideas 
have the character of universality and necessity. 
Although ws art not entitled to conclude that onr 
subjective knowledge Is completely tme as an expres- 
sion of the objective fact, yet we are forced to con- 
clude that within its own sphere it ia tree. 

(4) The veracity of consciousness is established. 

(&) With the vsraclty o( consciousness is established 
the certainty of morals. 

3. The subjective method (q.v.). 

" The subjectivism oi Descartes."— T. Davidson : PhO. 
System of A. Rosmini, p. xxvt 

giib-J 8c t'-iv-iat, i. [Eng. subjective) ; -UL] 
One who supports tha doctrine or doctrines 
of Subjectivism. 

"This Interpretation, which would make of Spinoza 
a Subjectivist, Is not in harmony with the general 
character of his philosophy.”— Utberweg: Mist. Philos. 
lEug. ed.), 1L 63. 

8tib-jSo-tiv-i-ty, #. [Eng. subjectiv(e) ; dty.) 

1. The quality or etate of being subjective. 

2. That which is treated subjectively ; that 
which relates or pertains to self, or to Im- 
pression a made upon the mtnd. 

3. The individuality of an anthor or artist, 
m exhibited in hia works. 

" This subject Mty. or ego lira, crippled his invention 
and made his Talcs little oetter than prose poem*."— 
-Scrttncr*# Mogaxine, May. I860, p. 117. 

* siib' -Jeot- loss, a. [Eng. subject; -less.] 
Having no subjects. 

# *ilb'-j8ct- n$8S, *. [Eng. subject; -n«*.) 
The quality or state of being aobject; sub- 
jection. 

* Siib-jSot'-ure, x [Eng. subject; -urs.] Sub- 
mission. 

" Perforroea not to It all suA/ccfurs dutle.” 

Davies : Witts t Pilgrimage, at tt. 

• siib-jl9'-X-ble, a. [As if from a Lat sub - 
jicibilis , from subjtcio = to subject] Capable 
of being subjected. 

siib-Joln', v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. join 
(q.v.).] To add at the end ; to add or write 
after something else has been written or said. 

"That thirteenth book, to which it la subjoined."— 
Cudseorth : lutelL System, p. 

• siib-J oin'-der, x [From subjoin, on anal- 
ogy of rejoinder.] A remark following or 
subjoined to another; a rejoinder. 

sftb'-Ju-gate, v.i. [Lat subjvgatus, pa. par. 
of subjugo = to bring under the yoke : sub ss 
under, end jugum = a yoke.] 

1. To subdue and bring under the yoke by 
superior force; to conquer and compel to 
submit to tbe government or authority of 
another ; to reduce to subjection. 

"She had rubjbjntcd great cities and province*."— 
Macaulay : Mist Eng., ch. lit 

2. Used also where morel Instead of material 
force ta the Instrument of conquest ; to sub- 
due, to vanquish, to crush. 

" Her unders landing had been completely subjugated 
by his.”— Macaulay ; Mist. Eng., eb. lx. 

ftiib-Jq-ga'-tion, a. [Fr., from Lat. subju- 
gationem, accua. of suojugalio, from subju* 
gains, pa. par. of subjugo = to subjugata 
(q.v.),] Tha act of subjugating or of bring- 
ing under the power, dominion, or govern- 
ment of another ; subjection ; the state of 
being subjugated. 

"He would not, to pnnfah them, acquiesce in tha 
tubfugntion of ths whole civilised world. ^ —Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., ch. xtx. 

aiib'-jij-ga tor, a. [Lat.] One who subju- 
gates or subdues ; a conqueror, a subduer. 

* sub-Jiino tlon, a. [Lat. subjunctus, pa. 
par. of subfungo = to aubjoin (q.v.).] The act 
of subjoining ; the ststa of being subjoined. 

"The v«rh undergoes In Oreek a different formation; 
and in dopcodence upon, or tubJuncdon to, some other 
verb. — Clark* : Grammar. 

9 siib-Jiinc'-tXve, a. &*. [Lat. subjunctivus= 
joining on at the end, subjunctive, from tub- 
junctus , pa. par. of subjungo = to subjoin 
(q.v.); Fr. subjonctif; Sp. & Port, subjuntivo ; 
Ital. subiuntivo, soggiuntivo.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Subjoined or added to 
something written or eaid before. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, fh-ther ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p3l 
or. wore, w?U work, whd, »4n ; mote, efib, ciire, volte, our, rule, ffUl; try, Syrian, as, ce = oj ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. Gram. : Applied to a mood or form of a 
verb expressing condition, hypothesis, or con- 
tingency, generally subjoined or subordinate 
to another verb or clausa, and preceded by a 
conjunction. 

B. As substantive: 

Gram. : The subjunctive mood. 

stib’-la-nato, a. [Pref. tub-, and Eng. Innate 
(q.v.XJ 

Bot. : Somewhat lanate or woolly. 

Sfib-l&p-sar'-I-an, a. & s. [Lat. ru 5- = later 
than ; Lat. lapsus = a elipping, a fall, and 
Eng. suff. -avian.] 

A. As adjective : The same as INTRA LAP- 

SARI AN (q.V.> 

B. At rubst . ; An Infralapsarian (q.v.X 

Sub - l&p - sar'-X - an - l$m, s. [Eng. sublap- 
sarian ; -ism.] 

Church Hist . : lnfralapsartanlsm (q.r.> 

# stib-l&ps'-a-rjf, O. & i. [SUSLAPSABIAN. 1 

The same as 'Sublaps arian (q.Y.X 

* eiib'-late, v.t. [Lat sublatus, used as pa. 
par. of tollo — to take away.] To take or 
carry away ; to remove. 

"The aucthorwot t h o m isc h i e f • sublated and pi noted 
away .'— HaU : Henry VII. (an. 1). 

•siib-la-tion, s. [Sublate.] The act of 
taking away or removing ; removal. 

" He could Dot be forsakeu hy a sublation of union.'* 
—Bishop Ball: Remains, p. 1M. 

•siib-la'-tfve, a. [Sublate.] Tending to 
take away or remove ; of depriving power. 

•ilb lease, #. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. lease, a. 
(q.v.).] --- 

Law: A lease ofa farm, house, &c.. granted 
by the original tenant or leaseholder; an 
under-lease. 

sttb'-lease, v.t. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. lease, 
v. (q.v.).] To let nnder a sublease. 

»iib'-l£t, v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. let (1\ v. 
(q.v.).] To let to another person, the party 
letting being himself a lessee of the anbject ; 
to underlet 

• stib - 18 - v&m'- In - oils, a. [Lat ruble- 1 
vamen, genit rublevamlnis=* support] [Sub- 
lev ation.] Supporting, upholding. 

“ God * upholding and suUevaminout providence." 
—Psltham : Jteeole os, li. 1 

* stit^lS-va'-tlon, t. [Lat rublevatio, from 
rublevatus, pa. par. of sublevo = to lift up from 
below, to lift or raise up i sub = under, and 
levo = to raise.) 

1. The act of raising or lifting on high ; 
elevation. 

"In th» mblevatton ox height of th* pole in that 
rtfioD .' — Mon : Utopia ; OU*t to Buslide. 

2. A rising or Insurrection. 

"Any general commotion or subteeation of th* 
people. —Sir W. Temple. 

♦ silb-ll-ga'-tlon, f. [Lat rubligatio, from 
subligat us, pa. par. of subligo = to bind below : 
sub = uader, and ligo — to bind.J^The act of 
binding underneath. 

♦ stib-lim-a-ble, a. [Eng. ruUirrft) ; -able.} 
Capable of being sublimated. 

" 1 fonnd the *alt itaelf to be sublimable.*— Boyle : 
Works, r. tit. 

•flb-liin'-a-blo nSss, $, [Eng. sublimable ; 
-ham,] Tfie quality or state of being sublima- 
ble; the quality of admitting of sublimation. 

*’ He ohUined another concrete a* to taste and vmelL 
and easy tublimabUnest, a* common salt ermoniaok. 
—Boyle : \ forks, i. 61S. 

• shb-llm -a-r$f, • siib'-Um-a-r^, a. [Sub- 
lime.] Elevated. 

" Pint to the master of the feeet, 

This health is consecrated 
Thence to each subhmnry surst." 

Brims : Pointers Entertainment. 

•fib'-tf mate, v.t. [Lat. subtimatus, pa. par. 
of rublimo — to raise, to elevate ; rublimis = 
raised, sublime (q.v.).] 

1. Lit. : To bring a aolld substance, as cam- 
phor or sulphur, by heat into the state of 
vapour which, on cooling, returns to the solid 
state. [Sublimation.] 

* 2. Fig. : To refine and exalt; to heighten, 
to elevate. 

" ADd as his actions rose, so rate* they still their rein 
In words, whose weight best suits a sublimated 
strain." Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a 4. 


aub lim-ato, «. & a. [Sublimate, *.] 

A. At substantive: 

Chem . : The result of the process of sub- 
limation ; a body ohtalnad In the solid state 
from the cooling of Its vapour, t.g., sulphur, 
Iodine, aal-sinmoolsc, mercuric chloride (cor- 
rosive sublimate). 

* B. As ad j. : Sublimated ; brought to a 
stats of vapour by heat, and again condensed. 

If Blue sublimate , Corrosive sublimate: [Cor- 
rosive]. 


stib H-ma'-tion, s. [Sublimate.] 

1. Lit . <t Chem. : An operation by which a 
solid body is changed by heat into vapour, and 
then condensed into ths solid form again. 


* 2. Fig. : The act of heightening, refining, 
end exalting; that which is highly refined, 
porifled, or improved. 

* r " 8h« torn* 

Bodies to spirit* by sublimation strange.” 

Davies : Immort. of (As Bout, s. A 


sublimation-theory, #. 

Geol. : Ths hypothesis that mineral veins, 
or maoy of thsin, have been filled by sublima- 
tion. Volatile substances occur both In hot 
springs and in the gaseous emanations of 
volcanoes, sud might furnish certain consti- 
tuents for ores and other minerals occurring 
in veins. 


* sttb'-li-ma-tor-^, * snb-li-ma-tor ie, 

s. & a, [Lat. subhmatorium, from subiimatus 
= sublimate (q.v.).] 

A, As rubst. : A vessel used by chemists In 
the process of sublimation. 

" Viol*, croslettes, and subUmatories. m 

Chaucer: C. T., 16.ML 

B. As adj. : Tending to sublimate ; used In 
the process of sublimstion. 

" The** [anlphor. m«rcunr, Ae.] will rl*e together In 
sublimaiory veuel a.”— Boyle : Works, liL M. 

Biih llme', a. & s. (Fr., from Lat. rublimis 
= lofty, raised on high ; ultimate etyiu. un- 
certain ; Sp. & ItaL sublime.] 

A. At adjective: * 

* 1. High iD place or position ; exalted, 
raised aloft, elevated. 


" Sublime on th**e & towV of *t«el la rear’d." 

Dry den {Todd.) 

*2. Haughty. 


power whose energy Is repressed.** He them 
proposes, instead of the ordinary division oi 
the Sublime into the Theoretics and Practi- 
cal (or, according to Kant, the Mathematical 
and DynamicalX a three-fold division : (1) Tha 
Sublime of Extension or Space ; (2) Protec- 
tion, or Time ; (3) Intension, or Power; and 
quotes ths following passage from Kant as so 
admirable example of the sublime in all its 
three forms ; 


" Two things there xre, which, th« oftsner wad th* 
more steadily wa consider them. HU tk» mind with am 
ever new, an ever rising admiration said reverence— 
the etnrry Heaven above, the Moral Law within. Of 
neither am 1 compelled to seek out tha reality, u 
veiled Id dark d ess. or only to conjecture the possi- 
bility, aa beyond tha hemisphere of my knowledgeu 
Both I contemplate lying clear before me, and connect 
both Immediately with my eonsclouaneu of existence 
The one depart* from the place 1 occupy in th* outer 
world of eeuse ; expand* beyond the bo unde of imagi- 
nation this connection of my body with worlda lying 
beyond worlds, and aystams hieuding iuto ayiteua; 
and protend* It into tbe illimitable time* of their 
periodlo movement— to It* commencement and con- 
tinuance. The other depart* from my invisible self, 
from my personality, and represent# me in a world, 
truly infiulte indeed, but whose Infinity can be 
tracked out only by the intellect, with which ai*o 
my oonneotton, unlike th* fortuitous relation 1 stand 
in to all worlda of sense, f am compelled to reoognla* 
aa universal and necessary. In the former, the view 
of a countless multitude of worlds annihilates, as It 
were, my importance a* an animal product, which, 
after a brief and that incomprehensible endowment 
with the power of life, is compelled to refnnd it* con- 
stituent matter to tbe planet— itaelf an atom in the 
universe— ou which it grew. Tbe aspect of the other, 
ou the contrary, elevates my worth as an Intelligence 
oven without limit; and thu through my persooality, 
in which th* moral law reveals a faculty of life inde- 
pendent of my animal nature, nay. of th* whole mate- 
rial world ; at least, if it be permitted to infer as 
much from the regulation of my being, which a con- 
formity with that law exacts ; proposing, as it does, 
my moral worth for the absolute eod of my activity, 
conceding no compromise of it# imperative to a necee- 
aitation of nature, and apurn Ing in it* infinity, th* 
conditions and boundaries of my present transitory 
life.” 


Hamilton adds ; “ Hers wa have the exten- 
sive sublime in tha heavens and their Inter- 
minable space, tha protenaive sublime in their 
illimitable duration, and tha intensive sub- 
lime In the omnipotence of tha human will as 
manifested in the unconditional imperative 
of the moral law.” 


• sublime-geometry. •- A nama given 
by the older mathematicians to the higher 
parts of geometry, In which tha Infinitesimal 
calculus, or something equivalent, was am- 
ployed. 


" With countenance sublime end insolent." 

Spenser: P. V. vlli. M. 

1 3. High In excellence ; exalted above 
other men by lofty or noble qualities or en- 
dowments. 


Snbllme Port©, s. [Porte, H.J 

stib-lime', v.t. & i. [Lat. rublimo, from sub* 
iim«=8ublima(q.v.); Fr. sublimer.] 

A. Transitive: 


4. Striking tha mind with asenseofgrandeur 
or power, physical or moral ; expressive of or 
calculated to excite feelings of awe, venera- 
tion, heroio and lofty feeling, and the like; 
lofty, grand, nobla. 

5. Lofty of mian ; elevated In manner or 
expression. 

*' HU fair Urge front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute rtua” Milton : P. L., Iv. SOOl 

* 6. Elevated by joy ; elate, excited. 

" Their hearts were jocund and sublime. 

Drank with idolatry, drank with wine.” 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, l,Mt. 

B. As rubst. (with the daf. article): That 


*1. To raise on high ; to elevate. 

" Although thy trunk be neither large nor strong. 
Nor can thy head, not help d, Itaelf sublime 
Yet, like a serpent, a tail tree can climb." 

Denham : Old Age, US. 

f2. To exalt, to heightaa, to raise, to Im- 
prove. 

"Hie very aalfiahnees therefore la sublimed lnta 
puhlic spirit ,"— Macaulay : Mist. Eng,, oh. xiL 

3. To sublimate. 

" Thundering .-Etna, whcee combnetlhlc 
And futi'd entrails thaoce conceiving Cra, 
Sublimed with minarei fury, aid the winds." 

Milton: P. L., i. ttfc 

* 4. To digest, to concoct. 


which is sublime : as, 

1. Something lofty or grand In style. 

"The sublime la a certain eminence or perfection of 
language."— Smit A : Longinus; On the Sublime. 

2. That which is grand and awe-inspiring in 
the works of nature or art, as distinguished 
from tha beautiful. 


" Th* austere sod ponderous Juice* they sublime. 
Make them asceud tbe porous soli and climb 
The orange tree, the oitron, and tha lime.*’ 

Black more : Creation, 1L 

B. Tntrans. : To be susceptible of sublima- 
tion ; to be brought or changed into a state of 
vapour by heat, and then condensed by cold, 
as a solid substance. 


Hamilton (Mctaph . , ed. Msnsel, 11. 512-16) 
thus distinguishes between ths sublime ana 
the beautiful: “Ths feeling of pleasure in the 
sublime is essentially different from our feel- 
ing of pleasure in ths beautiful. The beautiful 
awakens the mind toe soothing contempla- 
tion ; the sublime rouses It to strong emotion. 
Ths beautiful attracts without repelling; 
whereas the sublime at once does both ; ths 
beautiful affords us a feeling of nnmingled 
pleasure, in the full and unimpeded activity 
of our cognitive powers ; whereas, onr feeling 
of sublimity is a mingled one of pleasure ana 
pain — of pleasure in ths consciousness of ths 
etroog energy, of pain In the consciousness 
that this energy is vain. . . . That ws ara at 
once attracted and repelled by sublimity 
arises from the circumstance that the object x 
which we call sublime is proportioned to ons 
of our faculties, and dlsproportioned to an- 
other; but ss the degree of pleasure tran- 
scends the degree of pain, the power whose 
energy Is promoted must be superior to that 


"The particles of sal ammoolack in aubUmatlof 
carry np the particles of antimony, which will not 
nsAlime alone . —Bewton : Optteks. 

aub- limed', pa . par . & a . [Sublime, tU.] 

sublimed sulphur, ». [Stlphur.] 

adv. [Eng. sublime , a. ; -ly.] In 
a aubliins manner; with lofty or elevated 
conceptions ; grandly, nobly. 

** Thai shone his coming, as sublimely fair, 

A* bounded nature ha* been framed to bear." 

Parnell : Gift of Poetry. 

ttib-lIme'-nSss, t. [Eng. sublime; -tkm.] The 
quality or state of being sublime ; sublimity. 

" Strength of reasoning and sublhnenessol thought." 
—Burnet ; Hist. Own Time. 

* stib-llm-i-fi-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. sublimis'= 
sublime, and facio = to make.] Tha act of 
making sublime ; ths state of beiog made 
sublime. 

" The poet baa great advantages over th* painter. In 
the process of tublimiflattion, if the term may q* 
allowed."— Gilpin. 


boH, b^; p6ilt, Jtffrl; cat, 5©!!, ohoruu, 911111, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^lst, ph — £ 
-dan, -tian = shf>p. -tion, -sion = shtin ; -tton, -glon = rhftn. -dons, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c- = b^l, dfl» 
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rablimitation— enbrninistrant 


• fifib-llm-l-ta'-tlon, a. [Pref. xuh-, and Eng. 
[i 7 nttofio»(q.v.).] A subordinate or secondary 
limitation, 

stih-Um’-I-tjf, a. [Fr. sublimitA, from Lat, 
rwWinrifri&vt, accus. of subtimitas, from tub * 
Umis— aubllme (q.v.); Sp, tublimidad ; Itai, 
tublimUa.) 

1, The quality or state of being sublime ; 
that quality or character of anything which 
marks It as snblime ; a 9 — 

•(1) Height of place or position; local 
elevation. 

( 2 ) Height in excellence; moral grandeur; 
loftiness of nature or character. 

“ Betnx held vita admiration of th,ir owne sub- 
Unity tad honour." — Bo^.cr ; Ecd**. Polity, hk. L. } 4. 

(S) Loftiness of conception, sentiment, or 
style. 


“Milton** dfatlarnUhlnr excellence tie* In the oub- 
Unity of hi* thoughts, lo the grestuees of which he 
triumph* over ell the poet*, modem and ancient, 
Homer oaly eieepted."— Addison: Spectator. No.279. 

(4) Grandeur, vastoess, majesty, whether of 
works of natare or of art : as, the sublimity of 
scenery, 

2. That which is sublime ; a sublime person 
or thing. 

“ The particle of thoee sublimities 
Which have relapsed to chaos.” 

Byron : Child* ffantd. tv. H. 

•3. The snbllmest, supreme, or highest de- 
gree of anything ; the height. 

“Hi* sublimity of wladom 1* to do thoae thing* 
living which ere to be de»lred when djint-” —Jeremy 
Taylor £ holy Living * Dying. 


L The emotion produced by that which Is 
sublime ; a feeling produced by the contem- 
plation of great or grand scenes and objects, 
or of eraltM excellence ; a mingled emotion 
of astonishment and awe excited by the con- 
templation of something sublime. 


• sttb-lIn-S-a'-tlon, a. [Pref. rub*, and Eng. 
ii%cation (q.v.).] The mark of a line, or lines, 
under a word or sentence ; underlining. 

“I have compared hi* tranacriptfon. lo which he 
hath made u*« of sublinsation la lien of aatarUk*."— 
—Letter to Archbishop Csher, p. 644. 

Sftb-lIn'-gtuU (u as W), fit. [Pref rub-, and 
Eng. Hfi 0 iw£(q.v.).] 

1. Anat.: Situated or being under the 
tongue : as, the sublingual gland, the sublin- 
gual artery. 

• 2. Pathol. : Placed under the tongue. 

“These (uhllmtiig humour* ahould be Intercepted, 
before they mount to the heed, hy sublingual pilla. *— 
homy. 

sublingual-gland, a 

Anat.: The smallest of the three salivary 
glands. It Is situated along the floor of the 
mouth, where it forms a ridge between the 
tongue and the gums of tiie lower Jaw, 
covered orily by the mucous membrane. 


stib-lT-tion, s. [Lat. rublitus , pa. par. of 
rublino — to smear, to lay on as a ground 
colour.] 

Pain*. ; The act or art of laying the ground 
colour under the perfect colour. 

•sfib-lit'-tor-qd, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
littoral (q.v,).] Under the shore. 


silb-lSb'-ni-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
lolade.] Situated under a lobe or lobule : as, 
the suWo&tftor veins of the liver. 


* stlb-lu'-nar, a. [Pref. sub-, snd Eng. 
lunar (q.v.>] Situated beneath the moon ; 
sublunary. 

“ Now had eight mMntrtd with her ehadowy eons 
H*ll way op hill this rut sublunar vault.* 

Milton: P. JL. It. 777. 

stlb’-lu-nar-jr, • sub-l&-n$x-ft a. & a. 

[Eng. sublunar; -y.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Situated beneath the moon. 

“Mm*. Uk* thU sublunary world. I* born 
Tha apart of two cross plaaata, tore *ud scorn.” 
Shorbum*: Th* Microcosm. 

2. Pertaining to this world ; terrestrial, 
•Srthly, worldly. 

“ To seek, no *J*Wu*ary rret bs*Ms.“ 

Cowper : fku*, v. 471 

* B. As subst. : Aay worldly thing. 

“Three subtunarle* hsv« their grsstsrt freshness 
plac'd in only hops.”— r*Ukam: /toofeea, pt it, rea.ee. 

Sub-lttx-a'-tion, #. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
luxation (q.v.).] 

Surg. : An Incomplete or partial luxation ; 
a sprain. 


Bfib-m&m'-mar-jf, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
mammary (q.v.).] Situated or being under 
the mammas or paps. 

sri b - mar'- &In - $.1, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. marginai (q.v.).] 

BoL : Situated near the margin. 

stib-ma-rlne*, a. & a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
mart ns (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Situated, being, existing, actl ng, 
or growing at aome depth beneath the surface 
of the sea ; remaining or acting at the bottom 
or under the surface of the sea. 

“ By ths spoliation of submarine regions it is not 

to bs supposed that tbs plsoes so called srt b*low tbs 

bottom of the sea, hut only below ths surface of tt.” 

—Boyle ; (forks, ilL S 4 i 

B. As subst . ; A submarine plant 

submarine - battery, a A vessel 

capable of being submerged and maintained at 
s given depth below the surface of the water, 
and provided with means for penetrating the 
hull of an enemy’s ship below the water-line, 
or of blowing her up— usually a torpedo 
arrangement, which may be detached from 
the battery and attached to the bottom of the 
•hip. 

submarine-boat, s. 

NauL: A boat capable of being propelled 
under the water. The first was probably that 
constructed by Drebbel, a Dutchman, for 
Jamea L, and Robert Fulton made an effort 
in the same direction la 1801, constructing & 
boat In which he remained for four hours at a 
depth of 25 feet, and successfully blew up an 
old vessel with a torpedo. In 1863 the Confed- 
erates aucceded by a submarine boat In sinking 
the Federal war vessel Housatonic, in Charles- 
ton Harbor, the boat going down with the 
vessel. Of later successful experiments with 
submarine boats may be named thoee made in 
France in 1889 and later. The boats used had 
electricity for their motive power. Other 
countries have made similar experiments, and 
some good results have been obtained in the 
United States. Tet submarine navigation, for 
warlike purposes, most always be dangerous. 
Little 9 peed is attainable, and the limit of vision 
is small, which detracts from usefulness. 

submarine-cable, «. 

Teleg. : A wire, or combination of wires, 
protected oy flexible non-conducting water- 

E roof material, designed to rest npoo the 
ottom of a body of water, and serve as a 
conductor for the currents transmitted by an 
electro-magnetic telegraphic apparatus. 

submarine-denudation, s. 

GeoL: Denudation produced by the action 
Of marine currents on the bed of the sea. 
Though daring storms the sea is agitated only 
to the depth of a few fathoma from the sur- 
face, yet extensive currents can operate at 
greater depths ; besides which the now exist- 
ing depth of particular portions of the sea 
may have been much less at some former 
periods. The amount of denudation which 
takes place on the sea cliffs is probably only 
an insignificant fraction of the whole volume 
of marine denudation. (Lyell.) 

submarine-forest, *. 

GeoL : Tha remains of a forest beneath the 
present level of the sea. Such a forest exists 
along the aorthern shore of Fifeshlre, and 
beyoud that area. It consists of a peat bed, 
with the roots, leaves, and branches of trees, 
Tha Rev. Dr. Fleming attributed It to the 
encroachment of the eea; Lyell ( Princ. 0 / 
GeoL, ch. xx.) thought that it more probably 
arose from subsidence. A smaller forest of 
oak, yew, Ac., with their trunks and roots as 
they grew, occurs at the mouth Df the Parret 
In Somersetshire. It was described by Mr. 
Leonard Horner la 1815, and attributed by 
bira to subsidence. (Ibid, ch. xx.) A forest 
beneath the sea-level at Bournemouth, dis- 
covered by Mr. Charles Harris in 1831, is be- 
lieved to have reached the present low level 
by the encroachment of the sea. (Ibid, ch. 
xlviil.) Many others are known. 

submarine- lamp, s. A lamp designed 
to burn and ahow light ander water. One 
was used in exploring the breaches of the 
Thames Tunnel, 1825-27, and others hare since 
been constructed. 

submarine -telegraph, s. [Tele- 

OBAPB-] 

submarine-torpedo, a [Torpedo,] 


submarine-valve, a A port or valve 
In the aide of a vessel, opening beneath the 
surface of the water, for the purpose of pro- 
truding a torpedo, the mnzzle of m gun to be 
fired under water, or some other offensive 
weapon. 

submarine-volcano, a [Volcano.] 

sub-m&x-H'-lar-jf, a. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. 
maxillary (q.v.).] Situated or being under 
the jaw. 

submaxillary- gland, s. 

Anat, : One of the three salivary glands. 
It is situated immediately below the base and 
the Inner surface of the inferior maxilla. 

* sub-me'-dl-al, * sub-me-dl-an, a. 

[Pref. rub-, and Eng. medial, median (q'v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang.: Situated or being under 
the middle. 

IL Geol. : Of or belonging to tha so-called 
Transition rocks (q.v.). 

siib-me'-di ant, a. (Submedial.) 

Music: The sixth note of the diatonic scale, 
or middle note between the octave and anb* 
dominant; thus, to the ecale of c, a la the 
eubmediant. 

sub men'-tal, a. [Lat. *u5 = under, and 
mentum — the chin.) 

Anat. : Situated or being under the chin: 
as, a submental artery or vein. 

sub-merge', v.t. A i [Fr. submerger, from 
Lat. rubmergo, from rub — under and mergo =* 
to plunge; Sp. sumergir; Port submergir ; 
Ital. sommergere.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To plnnge or pnt ander water. 

2. To cover with water; to overflow with 
water ; to inundate, to drown. 

“ 80 h*H my Egypt waa submerg'd, and m*d* 

A cistern for scal'd *n*ke*.” 

ShaJtesp, : Antony A Cleopatra, li. A 

* B, Intrant. : To plunge nuder water; to 
be buried or covered, as by a fluid ; to link 
out of sight 

sub-merged', pa. par. or a. [Sobmero*.] 

submerged-pump, #. A well or elsteru 
pump which is placed under water, the pump- 
rod and discharging pipe reaching from the 
surface of the ground to the pump. 

stlb-merg V n 9 e , ». [Lat rubmergens, pr. 
par. nf sulmergo — to submerge (q.v.).] The 
act of anbmerging or pluagtog under water; 
8 Qbmeraton. 

siib-merg'- i-ble, 0 . That may be sub- 
merged; submersible. 

* sub-merse', v.t. [Lat rubmersus, pa. par. 
of rubmergo = bo submerge (q.v.).] To sub- 
merge ; to plunge under water; to drown. 

* sub-merss', * s&b-merssd', a. [Sub- 
merse, 0 .] 

BoL : Buried under watsr. 

sub-mers'-i-ble, a. That may be aubmarsed ; 
submergible. 

siib-mer'-slon, a [Fr., from Lat rubmrr- 
sionem, a ecus, of rubmerrio, from submenus , 
pa. par. of submerge — to submerge (q.v.).] 

1. The act of submerging or putting under 
water or other fluid ; the act or drowning or 
overflowing. 

2. The state of being aobmerged or put 
nuder water or other fluid, or of being over- 
flowed, touadated, or drowned, 

* stlb-mln'-Is-ter, v.t. A i. [Lat sub- 

mi nistro, from sub = under, and mi?»wfro = to 
attend, to serve.) 

A. Trans. : To supply, to afford, to yield, to 
minister. 

“Tb* inferior *nim*l* here submhtisterod noto 
ro*n the In ventlou or diwovery of many tblns* Loth 
natural *ud artificial and medicinal. M — hats : (trig, at 
Mankind, p. 154. 

B. Intrant. : To serve, to snbeerva ; to bo 
useful. 

“ Paaaiona, aa fir* and watar, are rood Mnranta, but 
had maatera, and tubminisUr to ta« beat and worat 
purpves." hit rang*. 

* sub - min'- is - trout, a. [Submuuster.) 

Subservient, aabordinate. 

“The attandiof of that which (* *ub*arri«st ead 
tubministrant.“—Baoont Church of England. 


Cite, dt, fare, fmldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, c*un$L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, work, whd, sin; muto, ctlb, cure, unite, cur, rfile, rtU; try, Syrian, <9, « = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 


subministrate-- subordinary 
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• aub-min-Is-trate, v.t. [Lat. subminis- 
t rut us, pa. par. of subministro — to sub- 
minister (q.v \] To supply, to afford. 

“Nothing eubminUtrates apter matter to he con- 
verted Into pestilent semlnarfeii thsa steams of nasty 
folks,'— Harvey: On Consumption. 

* sub-mln-is- traction, *. [Submtnistrate.] 
Tha act of furnishing or supplying; supplying. 

’’Which {treaty I the elector* of Merits and Coleu 
here broken hy permission of Splnola ; nay. diver* 
» ay*, by rukminittmtion of commodities to hi* army.' 
— Reliquiae Wottonianoe, p. 629. 


♦ siib-miss', o. [Lat. submUsus, pa. par. of 
submitto = to submit (q.v.).] 

I, Submissive, humble, obsequious. 


" In adoration at HU feet f fell 
Submiu." Milton : P. I*. rill. 814. 


2. Low, aoft, gentle. 


I 


’■As aye eofeehletb a man, tbe grinding* are WMker, 
and the voice* of them more niimtlM.” — Smith : Por- 
trait. of Old Ago. p. 118. 


»ub misa i6n (ss as ah), s. 10. Fr. soub- 

mission, from Lat. submissionem, accus. of 
submissio i, from vubmissus = aubmlss (q.v.) ; 
Ft. soumission ; Sp. sttmwton.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act .nf submitting or yielding to 
power ; surrender of tbe person and power to 
the control and government of another. 

“ Proclaim a pardon to the *o Idler* fled. 

That In submission will return to us.” 

Shakeep.: Hichard ///.,▼. 4 . 

2. The state of being submissive ; acknow- 
ledgment of inferiority or dependence ; humble 
and snppliant behaviour ; weakness. 

“He exacted from the republic of Oeuoa the meet 
humiliating submitsiont"— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
ch. it* 

*3. Acknowledgment of a fault; confes- 
•lon of error. 

" Be uot as extreme lo submission 
A* io offence." Shaketp. : Merry Wives, It. 4. 

4. Compliance with the commands, laws, or 
wishes of a superior ; obedience : as, the sub- 
mission of children to their parents. 

IL Law : An agreement by which parties 
agree to eubrait a disputed point to arbi- 
tration. 


■fib- miss'- fvo, a. [Lat, submissus = sub- 
miss (q.v.).] 

1. Ready, disposed, or willing to aubmlt; 
yielding to power or authority ; obedient. 

“ Whose submiss it* spirit wee to me 
■Rule and restraint. 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. li. 

2. Testifying, showiog, or expressing sub- 
mission ; pertaining to or characteristic of 
submission. 

“It had uo bad effect on their behaviour, which 
waa remarkably civil and tubmitti he."— t^oo * Third 
Voyage, bk. y., eh. ▼. 

«iib-miss'-Ive-l$r» adv. [Eng. submissive ; 
-ly.] In & submissive manner ; with submis- 
eion ; with confession or acknowledgment of 
inferiority ; humbly. 

“Being thence made eenelble how mnoh we need 
hie mercy, eubmissi vely to apply for It.*— A dp. Seeker : 
Bermans, voL iv., eer. 4. 

«(ib miss' lve-n£ss, t . [Eng. submissive ; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or atate of being submissive ; 
a submissive temper or disposition. 

2. Humility; acknowledgment of infe- 
riority ; submission. 

3. Confession or acknowledgment of fault ; 
penitence. 

“Frailty get* pardon by mbmiubenttt.” 

Herbert : Church Porch. 

♦•ub-mfss'-l^, * sub misse ly, adv. [Eng. 
submiss; -ly.] Humbly, submissively, meekly. 

“ Some time he apeot In *peech ; and then began 
Submitxely prayer to the natae of Pan.' 

Browne .* Britannia t Pastorals, IL 8. 

* sub miss' n6ss, * submisso-nesse. «. 

[Eng. submiss ; -ness.] Submissiveness, hu- 
mility, submission, obedience. 

" I hooonr jronr name* and persons, and with all 
tubmiueneue. prewtrat* my selfe to yoor oeasure and 
service.'— Burton: Anat. Melancholy, p. 140. 

•ttb-mit', sub myt, v.t. & i. [Lat. submitto 
= to Jet down, to suhmit, to bow to : sub = 
under, down, and mitto — to aend ; Fr. sou- 
nettrt ; Sp. someter.] 

A Transitive.: 

* 1. To let down ; to lower ; to cause to 
•Ink. 

” Sometime* the hill submits lt*elf a while 
In email descents, whlob de it* height begnlle.’* 
r>ryd*n : To Lord Chancellor Clarendon , 181 

* 2. To put or place under. (Chapman.) 


3. To yield, resign, or eurrender to tbe 
power, control, or will of another. (Used 
reflexively.) 

“ Wive* tubmit yonnelve* unto your own husband*.” 
— Ephesians v. 22. 

4. To place under the control of another ; to 
surrender, to subject, to resign. 

“ I submit my fancy to your eye*.” 

Shakes p. : All's Welt, IL 1 

5. To leave, commit, or refer to the discre- 
tion, judgment, or decision of another: as, To 
submit a question to the court. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To yield one’s person to the power, will, 
or control of another ; to surrender. 

" And courage never to submit or yield.* 

MiUcm P. A, L 108. 

2. To be subject, to yield ; to acquiesce la 
or acknowledge the authority of another. 

“ About twenty .nine thirtieth* of the profession 
submitted to the law .'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xir, 

3. To yield one’s opinion to the opinion or 
authority of another ; to give way in an argu- 
ment. 

4. To be submissive ; to yield without mur- 
muring. 

“No, quoth I, not if he wUUaglye re to um a<l to the 
eharche kaowledgiug hi* fault, A ready to ablure all 
here* its. and peoiteottv submitted himself to pe- 
neunce. — Sir T. More: Workes, p. 214. 

* sub-mit', a. [Submit, v.] Submissive, 
obedient. 

“ For I am hole submit VDto your senile*.’* 

Chaucer:. La Belle Dame tans Mercie. 

siib-mit'-ter, a. [Eog. submit, v. ; -er.] One 
who submits. 

" Sick hut ooofldent submitters of themaelve* to tbla 
©m pi rick 'a cast of the dye.*— Whitlock : Manner* of 
the English. 

* sub-mSn-Ish, v.i. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. 
mon£*ft(q.v.).] To anggest, to prompt. 

“ The submonlshing Inclination* of my senses.*— 
Granger : Comm, on Ecclesiastes. 

* sub-mi-ni'-tion, s. [Pref. tub-, and Eng. 
monition (q.v.).] A suggestion, persuasion, 
prompting. 

“He should have obeyed the submonitSons of hie 
own conscience. "—Grainger : Comm, on Ecclesiastes, 
p. 29. 

sub muoous, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
mucous.] • 

Anat. : Situated under the mucous mem- 
brane of any organ. Used of tbs areolar 
tissue when it is beneath a mucoue membrane. 

stib-muT-ti-pls, s. & a . [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. multiple (q.v.).] 

A. As ntbst . ; A number or quantity which 
!e contained In another an exact number of 
times. Thus, 7 is a submultiple of 42. 

B, As adj. : Applied to a number or quan- 
tity which is contained in another an exact 
number of times ; as, a submultiple number. 

submnltlple-ratlo, s. The ratio which 
exists between an aliquot part of any number 
or quantity and the number or quantity itself. 
Thus, ths ratio of 3 to 2i is submultiple, 21 
being a multiple of 3. 

siib-mus -cu-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
muscular (q.v.). j 

Anat. : Situated under a muscle or muscles. 

sub-nar-cSt'-fo, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
narcotic (q.v.).] Somewhat or moderately 
narcotic. 

* siib n&s -$ent, a. [Lat subnascens, pr. par. 
of subnascor — to grow under : sub = under, 
and nascor = to be born,] O rowing under- 
neath. 

“ Prejudicial to eubnasoent yonng trees . "-.Evelyn : 
Bylva, bk. L, eh. xx., i 9. 

*siib-nSct', v.t. [Lat subnecto, from sub = 
under, and neefo = to bind, to tie.] To tie or 
fasten underneath. 

* *iib-n8x', v.t . [Lat subnexus, pa. par, of 
rubnecto — to subnect (q.v.).J To subjoin, to 
add. 

“He subnexeth, ** touching evil things, the** words." 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 87a 

siib-ni'-trate, a [Pref. sub- (2), and Eng. 
nitrate (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A salt of nitric acid in which the 
metal is in excess of one atom of tbe negative 
element. 

snbnitrato of bismuth, s. [Bismuth, 
3., BlSMUTHOUa-NITRATJC.] 


sub-nor'-mal, s. [Pref. sub-, aod Eng. normal 
(q.v.).] 

Conic Sections ; That part of ihs axl* on 
which the normal is taken, contained between 
the foot of the ordinate through the point of 
normalcy of the curve, aud the point in which 
the normal Intersects ths axis. In all curves 
tha subnormal ia a third proportional to the 
eubtangent and the ordinate. [Normal.] 

* sttb-nd-ta'-tlon, *. [Lat «ibnofaffo, from 
rubnotatus, pa. par. of subnoto = to mark under.) 
The same as Rescript (q.v.). 

sub-nudd', a, [Pref. sub-, and nude (q.v.).] 
Bot. : Almost naked or bare of leaves. 


* stib-nu'-vo-lar, a. [Pref. mb-, and Ital. 
nuvola = a cloud.) Somewhat cloudy ; par- 
tially obscured by clouds. 


* sttb-Sb-scure'-iy, adv. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. obscurely (q.v.).] Somewhat or rather 
obscurely or dimly. 


“ The book* of natore, where, though enbobscurety 
•nd In shadows, thou [God)b**t expressed thin* own* 
image.”— Donna i Devotions, p. 214. 


* Btlb-^b-tuse', a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. ob- 
fuse (q.v.).] Somewhat obtuse. 


sftb-5c-5lp'-Xt-aJ, a* [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
occipital (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Situated or being under the occiput i 
as, the suboccipital nerves. 


sfib-3o'-tave, s. [Pret sub-, and Eng. octave 
(q.v.).] 

•L Ord. Lang . ; An eighth part, or octave. 

“ This Is the ooars* taken for our gallon, which ha* 
the plot for it* aubactave."—Arbutknot : On Coins. 

2. Jlfwaio: A coupler In the organ which 
pulls down keys one octave below those which 
are struck. 


• sub-do'- tu-plo, a. [Pref. .sub-, and Eng. 
octuple (q.v*).] Containing one part of eight. 

“ Two of them abate half of that which rejtieln*. 
and eatue a subqoadruple proportion, three a sub- 
sextopl*, four a suboHaple.’'— H ilkin* ; Mathematical 
Magick. 

* sub-do'-n-lar, a. [Lat subocularis , from 
sub — under, and oculus = the eye.] Being 
under the eye. 

sti.b-ce-sd-phS.^’-d-al, a. [Pref. sub- and 
Eng. cesopkageal (q.v.).J 
Anat. : Situated beneath the gullet (Owen.) 

sfib-o-per'-cu-Iar, a. [Mod. Lat suboper- 
cul(uni ) ; Eng. adj- suff. -ar.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the suboperculnm. 

sub -d-pcr'-cu-lum, s. [Pref. mb-, and Eng. 

operculum.] 

Ichthy. : One of tha pieces forming the gill- 
caver, present in most Teleosteous and many 
Ganoid Fishes. With tha interopercnlum, it 
forms the inferior margin of the gill-opening. 

sub-or-blo'-n-lor, 8ub-or-bfo'-u-l*to, 

a. [Pref. sub-, aud Eng. orbicular, orbiculate 
(q.v.).] Almost orbicular or orbiculate ; nearly 
circular. 


sJTb or'-bit-al, sbb-or'-blt-ar, a. [Pref. 

stub-, and Eng. orbital, orbitar (q.v.).] Situate 
or being beneath the orbital cavity ; infra- 
orbital : ae, the suborbital artery. 

* sub-or-dain', v.t. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
ordain (q.v.).] To ordain to an inferior 
position. 

“ That rowre omnipotent 
That Nature subordained ohlefe Governor 
Of fading ersatur** while they do endure.” 

Davies : Mirum In Medum, p. 44. 

* stib-or'-din a-^, s. [Eng. subordinate); 
-cy.] Tha quality or etata of beiog subordin- 
ate ; aubordinance, eubordination. 

* stib-or'-<lin-an 90 , # stib- or'- din - an- 
9 y, s. [Subordinate.] 

1. The quality or atate of being gubordinate; 
subordinacy. 

“That pendent tuhordinance," 

More : Bong of the Soul, pt, L, bk.* II., I. 14. 

2. Subordinate places or offices collectively. 

“Th* .subordinancy of the goverumeot changing 
hand* *o nl ten makes an unsteadiness In th* pursuit* 
of th* puhllck interests .“—Temple. 

sub-or'-dIn-a-r£, s. [Pret «tb-,»nd Eng. 
ordinary (q.v.).] 

Her. : A figure boroe in charges in coat 


Wto* b 6 $; pd^t, Jd^rl ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9MB, ben^b; go, ^em ; thin. £hls; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -lAg, 
*«lan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -$lon = zhun. -clous, ^tlous, -slous = shtU, -bis, -die, Ac. = bfl, d$L 
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sub or dinate— a ubrigid 


irmonr, not considered to be so honourable 
as an ordinary, to which it gives place and 
cedes the principal points of the shield. Ac- 
cording to some writers, an ordinary, when it 
comprises less than one-tifth of the whole 
shield, is termed & subordinary. 


stib-or -din -ate, a. & s. [As if from s Lat 
subordinate, from sub = under, and ordinatus, 
pa. par. of ordino = to set in order; onto, 
genit ordinis = order ; Sp. subordlnado ; I tab 
subordinate.) 


A. As adjective: 

L Placed in a lower order, class, or rank ; 
occupying a lower position in a regular de- 
scending series. 

M Th« Mvera) kinds of subordinate spoelM of «aeh 
art easily dUtlngulahed."— Woodward. 

2. Inferior In order, nature, dignity, power. 
Importance, or the like. 



B* At subst. : One who is inferior In order, 
power, rank, dignity, office, or the like ; one 
who atsnde below another in rank, or order ; 
an inferior ; one below and under the orders 
of another. 

M His next subordinate 
Awakening, thus to him in s«OT«t tpake.” 

Hilton : P. L., r. «T1. 

subordinate-clause, i. 

Gram. A Law : A clanse governed bv another 
one, as distinguished from a coordinate clause. 
[Coordinate, ^.) 


adb-or dln-ate, v.t. (Subordinate, a.) 

1. To place or set in a position, order, or 
rank below another person or thing ; to make 
or consider as of less value or importance. 


I have before subordinated picture and sculpture 
to architecture, u their mistress."— JtsUauim Wot- 
ton Lana, p. «. 


2. To make subject ; to subje< 
ordinate the passions to reason. 


•iib-or'-dln-ato-l^, adv. (Eng. subordinate, 
a. ; -ly.\ In a subordinate manner or degree ; 
in a lower order, class, rank, dignity, or the 
like ; of inferior importance. 

“ All things else which were subordinattly to be 
desired."— Cowley: Essay ; Agriculture 


fftbor din ate-ness, s. [Eng. subordi- 
nate, a. ; -n«5.] The quality or state of being 
subordinate or inferior ; subordination. 

" The subordinateness of the creator* doth not take 
*wsy from tho right, from the thsuk. of tho first 
mover. '—Bp. Ball ; Loaves t Two Piths*. 


■tib-or-dln-a'-tlon, s. [Subordinate.] 

1. The act of subordinating, subjecting, or 
placing in a lower order, rank, or position. 

2. The quality or state of being subordinate 
or inferior to another; inferiority in rank, 
position, importance, or the like. 

“This subordination. In fact, pervades all the works 
of God ." — Gilpin : Sermon t, voL L, ser. «L 

* 3. Place of rank amongst inferiors. 

"Persons who In their several subordinations would 
be obliged to follow the examples of their superiors." 
—Swift. 

4. The state of being under control or go- 
vernment ; subjection to rale ; obedience. 

S&b-or-din-a'-tion-ist, a [Eng. subordi- 
nation; -«/.] [Eusebian, B.] 

•rftb-or'-dln-A-tlve, o. [Eng. subordinate); 
-itr.] Tending to subordinate; causing or 
implying subordination or dependence ; em- 
ployed to introduce a subordinate clause in a 
scute nee : as, a subordinates conjunction. 


*tib-orn', * sub-orne, v.t. [Fr. suborner , 
from Lat. subomo = to furnish or snpply in 
an underhand way or secretly : sub = nnder, 
and onto = to furnish, to adorn ; Sp. sobomar ; 
Port- subomar ; Ital. subomare.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

* 2. To procure by underhand or indirect 
means. 

“ Throw off tho harden and suborn thotr death." 

Dryden : Palamon k Arcite, ill. 1,0». 

8. To induce to give false testimony, or to 
commit other crime, by means of bribes or 
the like. 

** Then hast suborned the goldsmith to arrest me.*— 
Bhakesp : Comedy of Errors, iv. 4. 

IL Law : To proenre or cause to take anch 
a false oath aa constitutes peijury. 

•fib-or-na'-tion, * sub-or-na -cl-on, $. 

[Ft. subornation , from suborner = to suborn 
(q.v.); Sp. sobornacion; IteL subomasione.] 


1. Ord. Lang. : The act of procuring or in- 
ducing one by bribes, persuasion, or the like, 
to do a criminal or bad action. 

" The duchees, bv his subornation, 

Upon my life, began her devilish practices.** 

Shake, p. ; i Henry VI., 11L L 

2. Law : The crime of suborning ; the act 
of secretly or In an underhand manner pro- 
curing, preparing, or instructing a witness to 
give falae testimony ; any act that allures or 
disposes to perjury. 

K Subornation of per Jury : 

Law : The offence of procuring another to 
take such a false oath aa constitutes peijury 
in the principal. It is punishable in the ssme 
manner as perjury. 


stib-orn’-er, a. (Eng. suborn; -er.] One 
who 8 u born 8 ; one who procures another to 
teke a false oath, or do other bad action. 

M Therefore yon are to Inquire of wilful sad oorrupt 
perjury in *ny of the Kings ooarts, yes of court- 
herons end the like, and that as weU of the actors, as 
of the procurer and suborner. ' —Bacon : Chary* to the 
V*rf* * 


siib-o'-val, a. [Praf. sub-, and Eng. owi 
(q.v.).] Somewhat oval. 


stib-o'-vate, aiib-6-vat -gd, a. [Pref. sub-, 
and Eng. ovate, &c.] Somewhat ovate ; ap- 
proaching an egg in ahape, but having the in- 
ferior extremity broadest. 

Bot. : Nearly parallel. Used of the primary 
veins of a leaf when they diverge from the 
midrib at an angle between 10* and 20*. 


sttb-pg-duh'-cu-late, a. 

Eng. pedunculate (q.v.jij 


[Pref. rub-, and 


Zool. : Supported on a very ahort stem. 
(Nicholson.) 

* Siib-pdI-lu'-$Xd, a. [Pret sub-, end Eng. 
peUucid (q.vA] Nearly or almost pellucid; 
somewhat pellucid. 


•iib-po'-na, i. [Subpcena.] 


* siib-pgn-t&h-gu-lar, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. pentangular (q.v.).] Nearly or almost 
pentangular; not quite pentangular. 


siib-pSr-I-to-ne'-aL a. [Pret sub-, and 
Eng. peritoneal (q.v.).] 

Anat. A Pathol. : Sitnate or occurring be- 
neath the peritoneum : as, the subperitoneal 
tissue, a subperitoneal hsematocele. 

siib per-p&n-dlc'-u-lar, *. [Pref. sub-. 
and Eng. perpendicular (q.v.).] A subnormal 
(q.v.). 

sub-pdf-X-d-late, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
petiolate (q.v.).] 6 

Bot. : Having a very short petiole. 


siib-pleu'-ral, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
pleural (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Situated or occurring under the 
pleura : as, subpleural emphysema. 

sftb'-plinth, s. [Pret sub-, and Eng. plinth 
(q.v^.] 

Arch. : A second and lower plinth placed 
under the principal one in columns and 
pedestals. • 


siib pce'-na, siib-pe'-na, s. (Lat. sub poena 
= under a penalty.] 

Law: A writ or process commanding the 
attendance in a court of justice of the witness 
on whom it is served under s penalty. It 
commands the person to whom it Is addressed, 
laying aside all pretences aod excuses, to 
apj>earat the trial at the place specified under 
a penalty of a fixed amount if not complied 
with. It the witness refuses or neglects to at- 
tend, and has no legal excuse, such aa serious 
illness, he may be sued in an action of damages, 
or imprisoned for contempt of court; but if 
required to proceed to a distance he may claim 
his travelling expenses. 

U Subpcena duces tecum : 

Law: A writ commanding the attendance 
of a witness at a trial, and ordering him to 
bring with him all books, writings, or the 
like, bearing on the case. 


siib-pce -na. silb-pe'-na, v.t. [Subpcena, a.] 
To serve with a writ of subpoena ; to command 
the attendance of in a court of justice. 


** Several fresh wltneesee have been sub panned on 
that behalf." — Daily Chronicle, Oct. 1», 1M5. 


* siibpcenal, * siib-pe'-nall, a. [Sub- 

p<ena, *.) Subject to legal authority and 
penalties. 

**The»« meeting* of mini* ter* mu«t be fu&pena/i.” 
—Gauden : Tear s of the Church, p, 461., 


siib-po'-Iar, a. [Pret sub-, and Eng. polar 
(q.v.).] Under or below the poles of the 
earth ; adjacent to the poles. 


sub-pd-l^g' -&n -al, o. [Pret nth-, and Eng. 
polygonal (q.v.).] Nearly or Imperfectly po- 
lygonal ; somewhat polygonal. 

Bub-por-phy-rit'-Ic, a. [Pret nth*, and 
Eng. porphyritic (q.v.).] Allied to porphyry, 
but containing smaller and less distinctly 
marked points or crystals. 

eub-pre'-fSot, *. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. pre- 
fect (q.v.).] A subordinate deputy or assistant 
prefect ; an nnder-prefect 

siib-prS-h£n'-8fie, a. [Pref. nth-, and Eng. 
prehensile (q.v.).] Imperfectly or partially 
prehensile ; having the power of prehension, 
in an Inferior degree. 

siib-prfn'-$X-pal, s. [Pret nth-, and Eng. 
principal (q.v.).] 

L Ord. Lang. : A subordinate, deputy, or 
assistant principal. 

IL Technically : 

1. Carp. : An auxiliary rafter or principal 
brace. 


2. Music : An organ stop, consisting of open 
pipes, of 82 feet pitch on the pedals and of 
16 feet pitch on the manuals. 


siib'-prl-or, • enb-pri-our, * sous-pri- 
-or, s. [Pref. auh-, and Eng. prior (q.v.).] 
Bedes . : One under and in place of a prior J 
the vicegerent of a prior ; a claustral officsr 
who assists a prior. 

** The iot**prior of hor horn the monakea choMechoa.” 
Robert Gloucester , p. 4*4. 

siib-pu'-blc, a. [Pret sub-, and Eng. pubic 
(q.v.).] Situated or being nnder the pubes or 
pubis : as, the subpubic arch. 


sftb-pur'-^has-er, *. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
purchaser (q.v.).] A purchaser who buys 
from a purchaser. 


■uh qnad rate, a. [Pret nth-, and Eng. 
quadrate (q.v.).] Nesrly quadrate or square. 

* afrb-quad-ru-ple, a, [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. quadruple (q.v.).] Containing one part 
of four. 

**Two of them xbtte half of that which remain*, 
and c*u»e * subquadruple proportion."— H'tf*!** .- 
Math. Maffick. 

Bfrb-qnln'-quS-f Id, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
quinquefid (q.v.).] Almost quinquefid. 

•ilb-quin'-t^-pl o, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
quintuple (q.v.).] Containing one part of five. 

“If onto tba lower policy there were added another, 
than the power would bo onto the weight In a sub- 
quintuple proportion."— Wilkins : Math. Maffick. 

* aiib-ra -mS al, a. [Lat sub — nnder, and 
ramt« = a bough.] Growing on a branch be- 
neath a leaf 


s&b-ra-moae, ailb-ra-mous, a. [Pret 

sub-, and Eng. ramose , famous (q.v.).] 

Bol. : Slightly ramose ; having few branches. 

sfib-rgp'-tlon, s. (Lat subreptio, from sub- 
rtptus. pa. par. of subripio = to snatch away 
secretly ; sub — under, and rapio= to snatch.) 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : The act of obtaining a 
favour by surprise or unfair representation ; 
that is, by suppression or fraudulent conceal- 
ment of facte. 

*' Lert there thonld be any subreption in thl* sacred 
bustuesa " — Bp Hall : Remains, p. S44. 

2. Scots Law : The obtaining gifts of escheat, 
&c., by concealing the truth. [Obkeption.] 

* silb-rSp-tl '-tlous, a. [Lat surreptitius.] 
[Subreption.] Falsely crept in ; fraudnlently* 
obtained ; surreptitious. 

* siib-rSp-tl-tlous-l^, adv. [Eng. subrep- 
tittous ; - ly .] Surreptitionsly ; by stealth. 

* eiib-rfcp-tfve, a. [Sobreption.] Subrep- 
titious, surreptitiona. 

siib-ri^-Id, a. [Pret tub*, and Eng. rigid 
(q.v.). j Somewhat or moderately rigid or 
stiff. 


C&te, Cit, fare, ■ unlds t, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t 
or, wore, wglX; work, whd, s6n; mute, efrb, ciire, ^nlte, our, rule, full; try , Syrian. », ce = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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• siib rig'-U-otts, o. [Lat. subriguus, from 
jub- = under, aud riguus = watered, from 
riga = to water.] [Irrigate.] Watered or 
wet beneath ; well-watered. 

• stib -r$-gate, v.t. [Lat. subrogatus, pa. par. 
of subrogo = to cause to be chosen in place of 
another, to substitute : tub = under, and 
rogo = to ask.] [Surrogate.] To put in the 
place of another ; to substitute. 

•• The ChriatUn <Ur Is to be subrogated Into tha 
pises of ths Jaws' d*y. — Jeremy Tailor : Holy Dying, 
eh. It., 1 a 

siib-ri-ga'-tion, s. [Subrogate.] 

Civil Law : Tha substitution of one person 
in tha place of another, and giving him the 
rights of the person whose place he takes ; 
but, in Its general sense, the term implies a 
succession of any kind, whether of a person 
to a person, or of a person to a thing. 

sftb-ro-tund', a. [Pref. tub- } and Eng. 
rotund (q.v.).] Somewhat rotund; almost 
rotund or round. 

•ftb sa-line’i a. [Pref. tub-, and Eng. aoJi'na 
(q.v.)*] Somewhat saline ; moderately ealine 
or salt. 

• siib-san-na’-tlon, i. [Lat subsannatus, 
pa. par. of #ubsanno = to deride, to mock: 
rub = under, and ianno = a grimace.] De- 
rision, acorn, mockery. 

“ Idolatry Is as shsolato % iwAiannarton and vlllAca- 
tlon of God as malice con Id invent." — More : My X try 
Of Iniquity, bk. L, ch. v„ 1 11. 

• stib-s&t'-u-rat-^d, a. [Pret tub-, and 
Eng. saturated (q.v.).] Imperfectly saturated. 

• siib-s&t-u-ra'-tlon. #. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. saturation (q.v.).] The quality or state 
of being Bubsaturated or imperfectly saturated. 

•ub-sc&p'-U-lar, a. [Pref. tub-, and Eng. 
scapular (q‘.v.).j Beneath the scapula or 
thoulder-blada. 

subscapular-artery, t. 

Anatomy: 

1. The largest branch given off by the 
axillary artery. It arises close to the lower 
border of the aubacapular muscle, proceeding 
along it downwards and backwards towards 
the inferior angle of the scapula. 

2. A small branch of the anpracapanlar 
artery, anastomosing with the posterior 
scapular and subacapular arteries. 

eubscapular-muscle, «. 

Anat, : A muscle arising partly by mnacular 
and partly by tendinous fibres from the 
renter of the acapula. Its fibres unite into a 
broad tendon perforating the capsular liga- 
ment of the ehouldar-joiot. 

siib-sc&p'-u-lar-& a. [Subscapulak.] 

• atib-scrib'-a-ble, a. [Eng. subscribe); 
-able.] Capable of being subscribed. 

•tib-soribe', v.t. k i. [Lat. aubseribo, from 
tub = under, and scribo = to write ; 8p. 
subscriber; Port, arubscreuer.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To writa underneath. 

** Which questions not » few famou* doctour* of 
dlnlnltea had approned, as good and clean#, and ful- 
ler! A*d their name* vmlre them." — Sir T. Mon: 
Work*:, p. 3L 

2. Hence, to sign with one's own hand, In 
token of assent, consent, or approval; to 
give consent to, as to something written, or 
to bind one's self to by writing one’s name 
underneath. 

** Folded tha writ np in form of tha other j 
Subscribed it.’* Shaketp. : Hamlet, v. 2. 

3. To attest by writing one’s nairie beneath. 

4. To publish by subscription. 

** Mr. D. Nntt is subscribing an alaborata work In 
modem Greek."— Athencsum, July 25, 1885, p, 114. 

% UBed specifically by publishers, &c. : 

(1) To offer (as, a new book) to the trade. 

(2) To take copies of. 

"Tha largest n ember arer subscribed for a ill. 
f hilling noveL’*— Athenceum, June 23. 1887, p. *38. 

• 5. To write down ; to characterize. 

" I will subscribe him a coward.” 

Shaketp. : Much Ado About Nothing, r. 1 

8. To promise to give by writing one’s name 
down ; and hence, to give, to contribute : as, 
He subscribed five ponods. 

* 7. To lay down ; to submit. 

" The king gone to-night 1 subscribed hli power!” 
Shaketp. : Lear, L 2. 


B. Intransitive: 

* L To writa one‘a name underneath a 
document; to attest. (« Shakesp . : Antony db 
Cleopatra , iv. 5.) 

2. To give assent or consent ; to consent, to 
agree. 

M We will all subscribe to thy adrlce." 

Shaketp. : Titus Andronieus, It. 1 

3. To promise, with others, a certain sum 
for the promotion of some object or under- 
taking, by setting one’s name to a paper; 
hence, to contribute with others towards any 
object (Pope : Epistle to Arbuthnot.) 

4. To enter one's name for a newspaper, 
book, periodical, or the like. 

** The dellcioui divine for whoae aermooa the whole 
fajhlonahle world waa tubscribing.'— Thackeray : 
Hnglish Humourists, lect. yL 

• 5. To yield, to submit. 

“ Death to me rubteribet.” Shakttp. : Sonnet 10 7. 

stib-scrib-er, t. [Eng. subscribe) ; -er.] 

1. One who subscribes ; one who attaches 
his signature to a document, as a token of 
assent, consent, or promise ; one who admits 
or binds himself to a promise or obligation by 
signing his name. 

2. One who contributes to an undertaking 
by paying or promising to pay a certain sum 
or part, 

“Tha tubteribert were erected into a New Eaat 
India Company."— Smith : Wealth of Nations , bk. r. t 
ch. L 

3. One who enters his name for a newspaper, 
book, periodical, or the like. 

“ Soma of my subscribers grew eo clamorous, that I 
eould uo longer defer tha publication."— Dryden: 
Virgil; JCneid. (Dedlc.) 

Sub script, a. k t. [Lat subscriptus, pa. par. 
of subscribo — to write underneath.] 

A. At adj. : Written underneath ; under- 
written : as, the iota subscript in Greek ; 
thus, <u ss ut (5i). 

• B. As subst. : Something written under- 
neath or under- written. 

“ B« xhay poatacrlpta at subscripts. your tranalatora 
neither made them, nor recommeuded them."— 
Bentley: Phileleutherut Lipeitntit, | 97. 

glib- scrip' -t Ion, s. [O. Fr. subscription, 
from Lat. subscripiionem, accna. of subscripts, 
from subscriptus.] [Subscript.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of subscribing : as, 

(1) The act of writing under or signing ; 
ths act of formally binding one's self to, or 
acknowledging a promise or obligation, by 
signing one's name. 

** Subscription to articles of religion . . . may 
properly enough be considered la coonexloa with the 
•object of oath *.”— Paley : Moral Philos., hk. 111. 

(2) The act of anbscribing or contributing 
with others towards the promotion of some 
object. 

2. That which ia subscribed : as, 

* (1) Anything under-written. 

** A sabscriptlon which ha* been thus rendered."— 
Gentleman t Magazine , July. 1914. p. II. 

# (2) The signature attached to a paper or 
document. 

(3) Consent, agreement, or attestation given 
by signature. 

** Any church requiring subscription In her own ax- 
planatioua.’— Waterland : Works, 11. 292. 

(4) A sum subscribed ; ths aggregate amount 
of sums subscribed. 

• 3. Submission, obedience. 

“ I oarer gave you kingdoms, called you children, 
Yon owe me no subscription." 

Shaketp. : Lear, lit. 2. 

II. Eccles. db Church Hist. : The acceptance 
of articles or other tests tending to promote 
uniformity. Subscription to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the Book of Common Prayer is 
required before ordination In the Anglican 
communion. A similar subscription waa for- 
merly reqnired from every Master of Arts in 
the Universities, and is still obligatory on the 
governors or heads of the colleges of West- 
minster, Winchester, and Eton, within one 
month after election or collation, and admis- 
sion into Bnch government or hesdship. 

• eilb- scrfp’-t Ive, a. [Eng. subscription) ; 
-ive.] Pertaining or belonging to the sub- 
scription or signature. 

•* I have endeavoured to Imitate the subscription 
part ."— Richardson : Clarissa, vlll. 78. 

sttb'-seo-tlon, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
seefion (q.v.).] A part or subdivision of & 
section ; a section of a section. 


* sttb'-s£-cute, v.t. [Lat. rubsscutus, pa. pur, 
of subsequor : sub = under, and sequor = to 
follow.] To follow so as to overtake ; to fol- 
low closely, to pursue. 

" Yf by any poselbllltle ha oonld# be subsecuted and 
ouertaken ." — Hall : Chronicle; Richard HI. (an. SJl 

• sftb-seo'-u-tive, a. [From Lat. subsecutus, 
onsnalogy of consecutive ( q.v.) ; Fr. subsicuti/A 
Following in & train or procession. (Catgrav*.) 

aub-sel'-ll-um (pi. stib-sel'-li-*), s. [Lat 
= a bench : sub — under, aud sella = a seat.) 

Eccles. : A footstool or any rest for the feet 
From tha earliest time persons of rank or 
authority ara represented, when seated, aa 
resting their feet upon a subsellium. In 
Christian monuments this mark of honour ia 
assigned to God tha Father, when receiving 
the sacrifice of Abel ; to Christ when seated 
and teaching his disciples ; and to the Virgin 
when tha Magi ara presenting their offeringa 
Episcopal chairs always had the subsellium, 
and the inferior clergy and the laity generally 
avoided the use of it as a matter of humility, 
and reserved tha honour for bishops. (Smith: 
Christ. Antiq.) 

sub sem'-i-tone, «. [Pref. sub- t and Eng. 
semitone (q.v.).J 

Music: The seventh note ot tha diatonic 
acale. Thus b is the semitone in tha seals of 
c. rt in that of a, e in that of r, Ac. Cslled 
also Subtonic, aud Leading or Sensible Note. 

* attb-sen'-sl-ble, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sensible (q.v.).] Deeper than tha range of th* 
senses ; too profound to be reached or grasped 
by tha senses 

• sttb-e8p'-tij-ple. , o. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
septuple (q.v.).] Containing one of seven 
parts. 

“ II oato thl* lowir pollay them wara Added xnothar. 
then the power would be uuto tha weight lu % sub. 
quintuple proportiou; if * third, % tubseptuple."— 
Wilkins : Math. Magick. 

siib'-se-q.u$n9e, • •tib'-sS-qu^n-^, a. 

[Eng. subsequent); <e , *cy.] 

1. Tha quality or stats of being aubseqnent 
or of following after something. 

“By thl* faculty w* can taka notice of tha ordar of 
pracedeuca and subsequence lu which they ara past”— 
Crete : Cosmo. Sacra, hk. 11., ch. 111. 

• 2. The act of following. 

‘’Why ahonld w# question the heliotrope's tub- 
sequency to the coarse of the aim 7 '—Oreenhill ; Art of 
JCmbalming, p, 838. 

sub se quent, a. [Lat. subsequent , pr. par. 
of subsequor — to follow closely after : sub = 
under, and sequor = to follow ; Fr. subserqueni; 
8p. subsecuente ; Port, subsequent ; Ital. sus- 
sequente .] 

1. Following in time; coming or being after 
something else st sny indefinite time: as, 
subsequent ages or periods, subsequent events. 

2. Following in order of place or succession ; 
succeeding. 

“From the antecedent sadruJaegnentTerscB."— Cud- 
worth : Int ell. System, p. 478. 

subsequent-condition, condition- 
subsequent, 8. 

Law : The term applied when a man grant* 
to another his estate, &c. f in fee, upon condi- 
tion that the grantee shall pay him a certain 
sum upon a particular day. Ths condition 
does not therefore require to be fulfilled till e 
time subsequent to that at which the graotes 
enters on possession. 

siib' - 8$ - quent - 1^, adv. [Eng. subsequent ; 
- ly .] In a subsequent manner, time, or place ; 
at a later time or period ; afterwards. 

** Th«y sre forced to comply subsequently."— South . 
Sermons, voL L, aer. 8. 

Slib-SCr'-OUS, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. serous 
(q.v.).] Situated under a serous membrane ; 
of or pertaining to parts so situated. (Dun- 
glison.) 

Siib- serve', V.t. k i. [Lat. subsem.no = to serve 
under a person : sub = under, and servio = to 
serve.] 

A. Trans. : To serve in subordination or 
instrumentally ; to be subservient or Instru- 
mental. 

“AH thoaa parte which subserve our actuation*."— 
Wall A 

B. Intrant. : To be subservient or subor- 
dinate ; to serve in an inferior capacity. 

"Not made to rule. 

Bat to eubtene.*' Milton : Samson Agonittes, M. 


boll, cat, 9ell, chorus, ghiu, beuQh; go, gem; thin, fhls; sin, 09; oxpect, Xenophon, e^cist. ph = t 

•clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -slon = shun; -tlon, -jion = zhtw. -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -bio, -die, <tc. » bpl* 
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subservience — substance 


siib-ser'-Yl-en9e, sfib-ser'-vl-fn^y, ». 
(Eng, nt6*errfen(0; *<*, -cy. ] The quality or 
elate of being subservient ; instrumental fit- 
neRR, use, or operation ; aid or support In an 
inferior capacity. 

"The princes of the House of Stuart needed hie 
help* and were willlo* to purchase that help faj do. 
bounded eu&eerwfeticy. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1L. 

stib-ser'-rl-^nt, a. [Lat. rubserviens, pr. 
par. of subservio = to subserve (q. v.).] 

1. Useful as an instrument to effect or pro- 
mote a purpose or end. 

“ Hade subservient to tho grand design.* 

Cowper ; Conversation, WT. 

2. Acting as a subordinate instrument ; 
fitted or disposed to serve in an Inferior capa- 
city; subordinate. 

"Wherefore the many geda of the Intelligent pagan* 
were derived from one God. aod hut (as Plutarch 
aotnswhere calls tbeso) tho tabeereient powers, or 
mini* tar* of tho on# supreme unmade Deity." — Cud- 
* earth: InttU. System, p. 64 A 

sftb-ser'-vl-f nt-l& adv. f Eng. r Oacrvieid ; 
4y . J In a subservient manner. 

■fib - ses' - sHe, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sessile (q,v.).] 

Bot. : Nearly sessile ; ail but destitute of a 
stalk. 

• ■fiba£x'-tu-ple, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
sextuple (q.v.J.] Containing one part in six. 

" One of thee* under pullers abates half of that 
heaviness the woight hath, ana causes the power to be 
In a aubduple proportion noto it, two ot them a aub- 

S imdrnplo proportion, three a nilHertupU,”— Wilkins .* 
•thematiceU Magic*. 

■fib-side', v.i. [Lat subside, from rub = 
under, aod side = to settle, allied to sedeo = 
to sltj 

I. To sink or tall to the bottom ; to settle, 
as lees. 

** A Urge tract <rf country, of which it wse part, sub- 
sided by sotos cottvalsion of nature, aod was swallowed 
up im the oesau. " — Coo* : nr *f I'ej tage. bk- ill., ch. xt. 

* 2. To tend downwards ; to sink. 

"With terror trwmh led heav*n , sfuAri t i<^hlll.* 

Dry den : Homer ; Iliad i. 711 

8. To settle down ; to fall Into a state of 
calm or quiet ; to be calmed or quieted ; to 
become tranquil. 

"When the storm of laughter had tuf tided, several 
member* stood np to vindicate the accused states- 
m«n — Macaulay : Bist. Png., ch. xv. 

■fib-sid-fn^e, • sfib-sid'-^n-^f, a [Lat. 
rub side ntia, from subsidens, pr. par. of subside 
= to subside (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, process, or state of subsiding, 
sinking, or fslling to the bottom, as the lees 
Of liquors. 

"Tho subsideney of this dregglsh part of the world, 
the earth ." — More : A n tidot* Age inst Atheism. (AppJ 

2. The act of sinking or settling down ; a 
sinking or settling into the ground. 

“ I measured the subsidence* beneath Its former 
•Isration ." — Beyle : Works, lit 11 6. 

3. The act of calming down; the state of 
becoming calm or quiet 

"By the subdual or subsidence ot tbs more violent 
passions ." — W arburton : Sermons, vot. t, ser. 72. 

H. Geol. : The sinking of the land, or of a 
sea, lake, or river-bed, tlie result In very many 
cases of earthquake action. In the Lisbon 
earthqnake of Nov. 1, 1755, a new quay dis- 
appeared, with all the people who had taken 
refuge upon It, the depth of water where it 
sunk being a hundred feet. On June 16, 1819, 
a violent earthquake occurred at Cutch, iu 
the delta of the Indus, and, among other 
effects of the convulsion, ths estoary at the 
fort of Luckput, previously a foot deep at 
low water, was Increased to eighteen feet, the 
adjacent village of Sindree being submerged 
to the housetops. Other earthquakes have 
produced similar effects. Subsidence is In pro- 
gress at present over wide areas In ths Pacific. 
[Atoll. 1 It may take place in elevated inlsnd 
regions, and the inhabitants not be aware that 
a change of level has occorred. Lyell ( Prin. 
Ged., ch. xi., xxxiil.) suggested that subsi- 
dence might arise from the melting of porous 
rocks, which, wheo fluid and subjected to 
great pressure, occupied less room than before ; 
or which, by passing from a pasty to a crys- 
talline condition, might Buffer contraction ; 
or from the subtraction 6f lava driven to 
some volcanic orifice snd there forced out- 
wards; or from the shrinking of solid snd 
stony masses during refrigeration. Prof. 
Seeley considers that depression is insepar- 
able from elevation Just at every synclinal 


fold is a portion of an anticlinal. Hence, 
beyond the geographical limit of upheaval, a 
coast is found to be subsiding, and the regions 
where this condition is seen are necessarily 
adjacent to those which are being raised. 

sfib-aid'-I-ar-I-l$r, adv . [Eng. subsidiary ; 
-Jy.J In a subsidiary manner or degree. 


sfib-8ld'-I-ar-& a. & a. [Lat subsidiarius 
= belonging to a reserve ; subsidium = a re- 
serve, aid ; Fr. subsidialre.) [Subsiuv.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Rendering or lending some aid or assist- 
ance ; assistant ; aiding ; auxiliary. 

“It (4 sinking fund] is a subsidiary land, always st 
hand to b* mortgaged in aid of aiiy other doubtful 
limd." — Smith: It salt* of E at ions, bk. v., ch. iii. 


2. Furnishing additional supplies : as, a 
subsidiary stream. 

3. Pertaining or relating to a subsidy ; 
founded on or connected with a subsidy or 
subsidies. 

B. As subst. : One who or that which con- 
tributes aid or additional supplies ; an auxlli- 
ary, au assistant. 

"Which deceitful cooaidarstlona drew on Felarfoa 
... at laat to Uke In oue after another. At* subsidi- 
aries more ." — Bammond t Works, voL It., aer. X 

subsidiary-organs, s. pL 

Bot. : Appendages to tils organs normally 
present They are tendrils or cirrhl, spines, 
prickles, hairs, Ac. 

subsidiary-quantity, or symbol, a. 


Math. : A quantity or symbol which Is not 
essentially a part of a problem, but Is Intro- 
duced to help in the solution. The term Is 
applied particularly to angles in trigonometri- 
cal Investigations. 


subsidiary-troops, a vL Troops of 
one nation hired by another lor military ser- 
vice. 


sub si dize, v.i . [Eng. subsidy) ; -ize. ] To 
furnish with a aubsidy ; to purchase ths 
assistance of by the payment of a aubsidy ; 
to assist an individual or an undertaking 
with mousy, as when a state subsidizes a 
theatre. 


■fib -sl-djf, • sub sl- die, *. [Lit. subsidium 
= a body of troops In reserve, aid, assistance, 
from sub — under, behind, and sedeo = to sit ; 
Fr. subside.] 

1. Pecuniary aid ; aid given In money. 

"* I cannot, 1 h* wrote, * offer a ruggctloa without 
being met by a demand fora subsidy. — Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. six. 

2. Specif. - An aid or tax formerly granted by 
Parliament to the Crown to meet urgent or 
pressing necessities, and levied on every sub- 
ject of ability, according to the value of his 
lands or goods. 

" Subsidies wer* such aa war* Imposed by parliament 
upon any of tk* aiaple commodities before mentioned, 
over and above th* custom* antique et magn*."— 
Blacks tone ; Comment, bk, L. ch. A 

3. A sum paid, often under a treaty, by one 
government to another, sometimes to secure 
its neutrality, but more frequently to meet 
the expenses of carrying ou a war. 

% Eng. Hist. : Subsidies ware the successors of 
scutages, hydage, and talliage. By 14 Edw. 
ill., c. 20, passed in 1340, a subsidy was 
granted the king to defray the expense of the 
French war. The first subsidies amounted to 
4s. a pound for lands, 2s. 6d. for goods, and 
twice as much for aliens. The clergy first 
taxed themselves in Convocation, the Parlia- 
ment afterwards confirming the vote ; the 
rate was 4s. in the pound on the value of 
their livings. The last ecclesiastical subsidies 
given were confirmed by 15 Charles II., c. 10, 
after wlilcb taxation was levied Indiscrimin- 
ately upon clergy and laity. The last lay bu!>- 
sidy was in 1670. Britain granted subsidies to 
various continental powers to oppose Francs 
during the wars of the first Revolution. 

• sfib-sign' (g silent), v.L [Lat. subsigno : 
sub — under, and signo — to sign, to seal.} To 
sign under ; to write beneath ; to subscribe. 

" Sub signed with eroase* and alngl* name*, without 
•untamt*,"— Camden: Remains; Surnames. 


sfib-slst', t>.4. A t. [Fr. subsister, from Lat 
subsisto = to stand still, to stay, to abide : 
sub = under, snd sisto — to make to stand, to 
stand, from ifo = to stand ; 8p. & Port. «u6- 
sister; Ital. sussistere.] 

A. Intransitii'e ; 


1. To exist ; to b»ve continued existence ; 
to be. 

" So long aa brain and heart 
H*v* UcDltjr by o*tore to subsist." 

HAakesp. : Aoex.net 191 

2. To continue ; to abide ; to retain ths 
present state or condition ; to remain. 


_ . "Still subs is li 

Under your great roramiod.' 

Hbakeip. : Coriolamu, ▼. A 

3, To have means of living ; to be main- 
tained or supported ; to live. 

" How flDd tho myriads . . . 

Hue auatouance, or where subsist they now?* 
Cote per : Tax k. v. ?9. 

* 4. To inhere ; to have existence by means 
of something else. 

"For the one Ood being tho anpreme magistrate. It 
[tbeocTaey] subsist td io th* worship of that God aloao.* 
— Wor6i*rfoH ; Divine Legation, bk. v„ } 2. 

• B. Trans. : To feed, to maintain, to sup- 
port. 


sfib-slst-^nge, * sub sist'-? n-$f, s. [Fr. 

subsistence, from Lat. subsistentia, from sub- 
sisted, pr. par. of subsisted to subsist (q.v.).^ 
• I. Real being ; existence. 

" Euory person hath hi* owno subsistence, which no 
other beside* hath.”— Booker: Ecclex. Politie, bk. v„ 
ML 


* Z Continuance ; continued life. 

3.‘ That which flirnishes support to animal 
life ; means of support ; support, livelihood. 


"By th* mo ana ot subsistence. I andoratand not tho 
meao* of au peril uoua praUfl cation* ; but that proeetit 
competency which every Individual mu«t poaae** tu 
order to be in a capacity to derive a anpport from hi* 
in da* try in the proper buslneaeof hUealilng ."— Bishop 
Horsley: Sermons, voi. iiL. aer. 2S. 


4. The state of Mng subsistent or Inherent 
In something else inherence. 


* 5. Anything that exists or has existence. 

"We know aa little how the union ia dissolved, that 
la tho cbalD of those ditforlog subsistences * that com. 
pound us, oa how it first com ni« need." — Giannll. 


sfib-slst'- ?nt, a. [Lat subsist ens, pr. par. of 
subsisto — to subsist (q.v.).] 

L Having existence or real being ; existing 

"Snch u deny then are eptrit* subsist ent without 
bodies, will with mor* difficulty affirm tho aei>aruted 
oaiateoco of tbolr own." — Broxens ; Vulgar Errours. 
bk. L. eh. x. 

2. Inherent 

"No aenalWo qnalltlea, *J light, and colour, and 
heat, and *ooud, can be subeistsut 1q th* bodies them- 
selves wbMlutety coomidersd, without a relation to onr 
•yea, and other organa of *eu*e .” — BrrUiey : Sermon X 


•fib' soli, a [Pref. rub-, mud Eng. soil, 8. 
(q.v.).l The under-soil; the bed or stratum 
of earth Immediately below the surface-soil. 


subsoil -plough* s. A form of plough 
having a share and standard, but no mould- 
board. It follows In the farrow made by an 
ordinary plough, snd loosens the soil to an 
additional depth witbont bringing It to the 
surface. 


sub soil, v.t. [Subsoil, a] 

Agric . : To employ a subsoil-plongh on ; to 
cultivate with a aubsoil-plough. 

* sfib so’-lar, » sub'-sb-Iar-^, a. [Pref. 
sub-, and l!ng. tolar, solary (q.v.).] Situated 
or being nnder the sun ; terrestrial. 

" Thereby the cause* and aflecU of all 
Thing* done upon thl* subsolary ball." 

Srome : Paraphr. upon Ecclee. L 

sub' stage, a [Pret stfh-, tnd Eng. stage, a] 
Microsoopy: A subsidiary apparatus under- 
neath the ordinary Stage (q.v.) of the better 
class microscopes, capable of being made to 
approach or recede by rack-end -pinion move- 
ment, with centring screws and fittings ior 
carrying various polarizing and Illuminating 
apparatus. Jta purpose is the precise adjust- 
ment of the latter to the object. Occasion- 
ally It ie fixed to a swinging arm for farther 
adjustment la azimuth, when it Is called a 
Radial or Swinging Subetage. 


* sfib-»lg-na’-tlon, a [Lat substgnatio, 
from sxLbsignatus, pa. par. of subsigno ~ to 
subsign (q.v.).] The act of subscribing or 
writing the name under anything for attesta- 
tion. 

"This 1* as good as a suhsignation of your hand- 
wrltlQf, that yon wish her wall, and * 1 * enamoured 
of her. — Shelton .• Don Quixote, voL It. 


sfib-stan^e, * sub -statin oe, a [Fr. sub- 
stance, from Lat substantia— essence, mate- 
rial, substance, from snbstans, pr. par. of rub- 
sto = to stand under, to exist : sub = under, 
and sto = to stand.} 

I, Ordinary Language : 

L That of which a thing consists or Is 


fito, fat, fare, ami dirt, what, foil, father ; we, w2t, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or. wore, w?l£ work, whd, sfin ; mate, efib, ciire, mil to, cur, rule, full; try. Syrian, m, ce = e ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 


substance*— substitute 
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made up ; body, matter, material ; kind or 
character of matter. 

•' Aa thin of substance u the air." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, U 4. 

2. That which is real ; that which makes a 
thing actual ; that which constitutes the 
thing itself, end not merely a vain semblance 
«>r imaginary existence. 

•• He takes false shadows for tree subst an cm." 

Sbekesp. : Titus Andronicus, ilU S. 

*8. Anything existing by itself ; a being. 

*' That little teeming substance." bhakeep. : Lear, L L 

4. The most important elements in any 
existence ; the characteristic constituents 
collectively ; the essential, mnin, or material 
part ; the essence ; the essential import. 

•'Their [letters] cold bitent, tenonr and subUanc*, m 
Shakesp. : I Usury I It. L 

5. Solidity, firmness, substantiality. 

6. Body, strength. 

7. Goods ; material means and resources ; 
riches, wealth, resources, property. 

"Thy au&tfaare . . . 

Cannot amount nnto a hundred mark*.* 

Shake* p. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

II. Technically: 
f 1. Bof.; Texture. < Lindley .) 

2. Philos. : That, which is and abides {Cole- 
ridge : Aids to Reflection, p. 6) ns distin- 
guished from accident, which has no existence 
of itself, and is essentially mutable. The de- 
rivation of the word in this sense Is, sccord- 
ing to Angustine (de Trinitate, vll. 4) from the 
Latin subsistere, and so = that which subsists 
of Dr by itself; Locke prefers to connect it 
with the Lat. substo - to stand under, to 
support, to uphold, and says (Human. Under., 
bk. n., oh. xxiii., § 2) : ** The Idea, then, to which 
we give the name of aubstance, being nothing 
but the supposed but unknown support of 
these qualities [accidents] we find existing, 
which we imagine cannot subsist without 
something to support them, we call that sup- 
port substantia , which, according to the true 
import of the word is in plain English [some- 
thing] standing under and upholding.’* 

The first idea of substance is probably 
derived from the consciousness of self— the 
conviction gained by experience that, while 
sensations, thoughts, and purposes are con- 
tinuously changing, th© Ego constantly re- 
mains the same. Observation teaches us 
that bodies external to os remain the sam,e as 
to quantity or extension, though their colonr 
and figure, their state of motion or of rest 
may be ohenged. But as every power and 
property of a thing, every mode in which it' 
affects & sentient being, is ao accident, and all 
these accidents may be either actually or 
mentally abstracted, the question arises, 
What is left after ali the accidents are thus 
abstracted?— What is the substance? To 
meet the difficulty, it was assumed that every- 
thing possesses, besides its accidents, an un- 
known substratum on which these accidents 
rest, or in which they inhere. Locke, without 
departing from the knowable, placed the 
aubstance of an object in some essential or 
fundamental quality, the presence of which 
maintained, while ite removal destroyed, the 
Identity of the object [Essence, a, II. 1.] ; 
and Fichte msde it conaiat In a synthesis of 
attributes ; holding that these, synthetically 
united, gave substance, whilst substance 
analysed gave attributes. 

• When wa speak of substance, wa mean only what 
persist* or abides In time, and we contrast tbe perm* 
neDt with the change* of lte phase*. But the «u6- 
•tones is not a aeparata thing ovar and abora tta 
modes or inauifaitattona. It fa aicopiy that change 
or alteration cannot be undaratood except In reference 
to something permanent, it ia easy, than, to tar, 
that substance la a fiction of thought Kant'* reply 
to that charge la, that to treat successive sensation a 
aa haring ona •ounce common to them (what we muit 
constantly do in our experience), implies, aa a ground 
of its possibility. an identity or paralateucy In the 
eonaciouiDew* w iuch aervea ne the common vehicle of 
the successive feelings. Unless thought supplied this 
persistent, permanent background, it would be impos- 
sible for ua to realise the relations in time known as 
succession sod simultaneity.* 1 — Wallace : Kant, p. 175. 

3, TheoL : Essence, nature, being. Used 
specially of the Three Persons in the Godhead, 
who are said to be the same in aubstance, i.e., 
to possess one common essence, 

If Principle of substance : 

Philos . : The lew of the human mind by 
which every quality or mode of being is re- 
ferred to ft substance. 

* stihatan^o, v.t. [Substance, a.] To ftir- 
aish or endow with eubstence or property ; to 
enrich. 

” Substanced with such a precious deal of well-got 
treasure." Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey iv. 


* siib'- stance -less, a. [Eng. substance; 
-less.] Having no aubstance ; unsubstantial, 
empty. 

“ Thus substanceless thy state." 

Coleridge : Human Life. 

* sub -stant, a. [Lat. jub*tans.] Substantial. 

sub-st&n-tl-a (tl as shl), a. [Lat.] Ulti- 
mate substance upon which the properties of 
matter rest [Substance, a., II. 2.] 


sub st&n'-tial (tl as sb), * aub-stan-ci- 

all, a . & s. [Fr. substantiel, from Lat.* rub- 
slant ialis, from substantia = aubstance (q.v.).] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Beal ; actually existing. 

" To give tbee being I lent 
Oat of my side to thee, nearest my heart, 
Substantial life." Milton ; P. L., iv. 485. 


2. Beal, true ; not aeeming or imaginary ; 
not illusive. 

"A dream 

Too flattering-sweet to be suhstanJfof." 

Shakesp. : Romeo * Juliet , ti. 1 


3. Corporeal, materiaL 

Moet ponderous and substantial things.** 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 111. 1. 


4. Having firm or good aubstance ; strong, 
solid, stout : as, substantial cloth, a substan- 
tial meal. 


5. Firm, strong. 

6. Possessed of considerable substance, 
wealth, or property ; fairly wealthy ; respon- 
sible. 

"He had . . . merely inquired whatber they were 
tubttantial cltl 2 eua .**— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


7. Vital, important. 

" Christo* church can never erre In any substanciaU 
point -" — Sir T. Mon ; Work**, p. l«a 

8. Of considerable amount : as, substantial 
damages. 

B. As subst. (PL): Essential psrta. [Sub- 
stantial! a.] 

"Although a custom introduced against the sub' 
etantieds of an appeal he not valid, aa that it should 
not be appealed to a superior hut to an inferior Judge, 
yet a custom may be introduced against. tha accidental* 
of an appeaL * — Ayliffe : Porsrgon. 


stibst&n-ti-a'-li-a (tl as s hi), a. pi [Lat. 
neut. pi. of substantialis = substantial (q.v.).] 
Scots Law : Those parts of a deed which are 
essential to lte validity as a formal instru- 
ment 


sub Stan (ti as sb), i. The 

doctrine that, behind the phenomena of con- 
scious new and of nstnre, there are real sub- 
stances, whether mental or corporeal. 

(tl as shl), *. (Eng. 

substantial ; Aty.] 

1. The quality or state of being substantial, 
or of having res] existence ; reality. 

"Tha moral attributes of the Deity, and tha tub. 
etandality of the soul." — War burton : EoUngbroke't 
Philosophy, let S, 

2. Corporeity, materiality. 

"The soul la a stranger to such gross Substantiality, 
and owns nothing of these." — Ola nuill : Scepsis, ch. iv 

3. Firmness, strength, solidity. 

8iib-Bt&n-tl$l-lzo (tl as sb), v.t [Eng. 
substantial ; -ize.] To render substantial. 


being substantial ; substantiality, strength, 
firmness, solidity. 

" f o degree as in substantialnees (tbe ionlqoe) next 
above thedoriqne, sustaining the third, and adorning 
tha aeeond story .**— Religuioe i Vottoniarue, p. fit. 

8fib-8t£n'-tials (tl ss sh), *. pi [Substan- 
tial, B.] ^ 

sub-st&n'-tl-ate (tl as shl), v.t. [Eng. 

substance; -iate.] 

* 1. To give suhstance or reality to ; to 
make to exist ; to make real or actual. 

" He would not embitter their anjbymeiits, hut ha 
would eweeten and substantiate them, by giving tbam 
a better foundation ."— Knox : Works, voL vi., aer. o. 

2. To establish by proof or competent evi- 
dence ; to prove, to verify ; to make good. 
"The evidence of tha most infamous of mankind 
was ready to substantiate every charts ." — Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., ch. vL 

sub-st&n-ti-a'-tion (ti as sbl), «- [Sub- 
st antiate.] The act of substantiating or 
proving ; proof, evidence. 

sftb'-stan-ti-val, a. [Eng. substantuie) ; -al] 
Pertaining to Dr of the nature of a substan- 
tive : as, the substantival nse of a word. 

sfib- stan- tlve, • sub » tan- 1 if; • sub- 
Stan-tyf, a. & a. [Fr. substantifl from Lath 
subslant ivus = self-existent ; Sp. swhsfanffvo.] 

A. At adjective: 

1. Betokening or expressing existence : as, 
the substantive verb to be. 

*2. Depending on itself; independent. 

"Ho ooiuiderod how aoffleieot and substantive this 
Taod was to maintain lUelf, without any aid of th* 
foreigner. "—Bacon. 

* 3. Solid, endnring, firm, substantial. 

B. At substantive : 

Gram. : A noun ; the part of epeech which 
expresses something that exists, either mate- 
rial or immaterial. 

" Every noun which fa conjunction with a verb 
makaa a com pi sat seutauoa ... Is called a substan- 
tive. ’"—Wilkins : Meal Character, pt. I1L, ch. L 

substantive-colours, «. pi 

Dyeing: Colours which, in the process of 
dyeing, remain fixed or permanent without 
the intervention of other substances, as dis- 
tinguished from adjective colours, which 
require the aid of mordant* to fix them. 

* aub'stan-tlvo, v.t. [Substantive, a.] To 
convert iuto or use as a substantive. 

"The word ... is not a diminutive, as tome hava 
oonceived, hut ao adjectiv* subetantiJd."— Cudwortk j 
/ nte ! L System, p. 8M, 

siib'-stan-tlve-l^, adv. [Eng. substantive; 
-ly.) m 

* 1, Ord Lang. : In substance ; essentially, 
eubstantially ; in reality. 

2. Gram. : In manner of a substantive ; ss a 
substantive or noun. 

" Moreover it la to bs observ’d, that the personal 
pronouns, and any of the rest being us'd substantively. 
are capable of number aud case. Wilkins : Real 
Character, pt. ili, oh. iL 

* 8ub'-8tan-tl V0-nS SS , *. [Eng. substantive; 
-n^».] The quality or state of being sub- 
stantive. 


lub st&n -tlal-ly (tl as sb), * eub-stan- 
oial-ly, adv. [Eng. substantial ; -ly.] 

1. In a eubstantial manner ; in manner of » 
substance ; with reality of existence. 

" fn Him all his Father shone 
Substantially expresesd. 11 MUtan : P. L., ill. 140. 

2. In a substantial manner; strongly, 
aolidiy. 

" And, In oDe part, a minster with its tower 
Substantially expressed— a place for bell 
Or otock to toll from !* 

Wordsssorth : Miscellaneous Sonnets. 

3. Truly, really ; not falsely or hypocriti- 
cally. 

" The laws of this religion would make men. If they 
would truly observe them, substantially religious to- 
wards Qod, ohaste, and temperate."— TUlotson. 

* 4. Strongly, vigorously, firmly. 

"Charles, hauynge thus tbe rule and gonemannee, 
ralyd it well *Dd substancially.'" — Fabyan ; Chronycle, 
oh. cxiv. 

5. Iu substance ; in the main ; essentially ; 
by including tbe material or essential part. 

"That which i* created, being supposed to differ 
eeaeotiaily or eubstantially, from that which is uo- 
erented."—Cudm>rth : Intsll. System, p. fiOe. 

6. With a competence of goods or eubetance. 

stib'Stan' tial-ness (tl as sh), e. [Eng. 
substantial; -ness.] The quality or state of 


sfib-ster’-naJ, cl [Lat. sub = under, and. 
sternum — tlie breast-bone.] 

Anal : Situated or being under the etemom : 
es, the substemal lymphatic*. 

Bub stilc, s. [Substyle.] 

s&b'-sti-tute, * sub sty tute, v.t [Sub- 
stitute, a,] 

1. To put one in the place of another; to 
put In exchsnge. 

" Reject him. lesthedarkeo all the flock. 

And ru&tfitulB another from thy stock. 

Dry den : Virgil ; Georglc ili. 5M. 

* 2. To invest or appoint with delegated 
power. 

“ But who ts substituted 'gainst the French, 
f have uo certain notice. ** 

Shake ip. : S Henry /V„ L 1 

Slib-Stl-tufce, cl ti s. [Fr. subst itut ~ «nb- 
stitute, from Lat. suLstitutus, pa. ]>ar. of tub- 
stituo = to lay under, to put fnatead of : ru& 
= under, and statuo = to place; Sp. A Port. 
substitute ; Ital. sustituto.] 

* A. As adj. : Substituted ; put in piac« of 
another. 

** It may well happen that this pope may be deposed, 
and another substitute in hi* rom*."— air T. Moret 
Workes, IX 1,427. 


boil, b6^; p6Ht, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, bench; go, ^em; thin, this ; sin, a§; expeot, Xenophon, e^ist. -Ihg, 
-«ian, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shhn 5 -(ion, -cion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sions = shus. -ble, -die, &c.=. bcl* d|L 
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substitution— subterfluent 


B» As substantive: 

A person put in the place of another to 
answer the same purpose ; one who acts for 
another ; one who takes the place of another. 
Specif.: One who is hired to serve in place of 
another who has been drafted into military 
service. (U. 8.) 

2. Something pot in the place of another ; 
one thing serving the purpose of another. 

“ Manner U *11 lo all. whate'sr U writ, 

Th* substitute for genius, mum and wit." 

Cowper : Table Talk. ML 


I 


efib-stl-tu'-tion, * sub-stl-tu-ci-on, i. 

[Pr., from Lat substitutionem, accus. of sub- 
stitute, from subst it ut us = substitute (q.v.); 
S p. substitution; ltah rustituxione, sostituzume.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of substituting or putting one 
person or thing in the place of another to 
serve the same purpose. 

M The Eahhln of the Jews who lived alsce the die- 
penloo of the nation, thought all would be well if for 
tntelar deitiee ttaev eobetituted toteUr augela From 
thli substitution the cvstem which I have deecribed 
mxoee. n —Bp. Horsley: Sermons, voh IL, eer. 29. 

2. The state of being substituted or put 
in the place of another to serve the same 
purpose. 


* 3. The office of a substitute ; delegated 
authority, 

" He did believe 

He wee the dnke from substitution. 

And executing th' outward face of royalty.* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 1 

IL Technically: 


1, Alg. : The operation of pntting one 
quantity in place of auother, to which it is 
equal, but differently expressed. 

2, Chem. : A term denoting the replacing of 
one element or group of elements for another. 
It is the great agent, and covers nearly the 
whole field of chemical change, and is always 
attended with some alteration of properties in 
the compound, the alteration increasing with 
the amount of the substitution. (1) When 
chlorine replaces hydrogen in marsh gas, form- 
ing hydrochloric acid and methylic chloride, 
CH 4 + Cl a = HC1 + CH S C1. (2) When ao al- 
cohol radical replaces chlorine, as in trichlo- 
ride of phosphorus, SZnO^H*^ + 2PC1 3 = 
8ZnCl 2 + 2 P(C 2 H 8 > 3 . f3) A lasylous or chlor- 
ous radical is replaced one for the other, as 
when nitrate of silver is decomjvoaed by 
chloride of sodium, AgNo$ + NaCi = NaNoj 
+ AgCi. (4) When hydrogen is replaced by 
an alcohol radical, as in the case of actiog on 
ammonia with iodide of ethyl, H g N + CsH 9 I 

= HI + | N. (See Salts, Equivalents.) 

3, Gram. ; Syllepsis (q.v.). 

4, Law : 


(1) Civil Law: A conditional appointment 
of an heir. 


(2) Scots Law: The enumeration or designa- 
tion of the heirs in a settlement of property. 

5. TfieoL : The doctrine that in the Cruci- 
fixion Christ was divinely substituted for, or 
took the place of, the eiect [Calvinism], or of 
all mankind [Arminianism], obeying the lew 
in their stead, suffering the penalty, expiating 
their sina, and procuring for them salvation. 
[Atonement.] Used also of the principle in- 
volved in the bloody sacrifices of the Jewish 
economy (In which the animals were types of 
Christ), and in a still wider sense of the 
offering of the lower animals in the place of 
men, and of unbloody in the place or bloody 
sacrifices io ethnic religious. [Sacrifice, 

II. 1. (4).] ^ * 


* sub-sti-tu’-tion-al, a. [Eng. substitution; 
•aJ.] Pertaining to o"r implying substitution ; 
supplying the place of another. 


* afiVstl-tu'-tlon-al-l#, adv. [Eng. sub- 
stitutional ; -ly . ] In a substitutional manner ; 
by way of substitution. 


• SUb-StI-tu’-tlon-ar~$f, a. [Eng, substi- 
tution; -ary.] Pertaining to or making sub- 
stitution ; substitutional. 

• siib'-stl-tu-tlve, a. [Eng. substitute); 
-ive.] Making substitution ; tending to afford 
or provide substitution ; capable of being 
substituted. 

_ M The** substitutlse particle*, which terr* to ropply 
the room or tomi Moteuce or comp)** part of it, are 
•tU*d interjection*.” — WUkins : Real Character, pt. 
11 L, eh. IL 

• siib'-stl-tn-tor-fc a. [Eng. substitute); 

* ory •] Substitutional ; capable of being sub- 
stituted for another. 


* substr&ct', v.t. [Formed from sub = nnder, 
and traho — to draw, on an erroneous supposed 
analogy with abstract (q.v,).] 

1. To subtract 

“ Whatsoever tlm* and attendance we b**tow npoo 
on* thing, we must ueceaaarily tubstract from another. ' 
— Scott : chrUtian Life. pt. L, eh. lv. 

2. To withdraw. 

** Subtracting hi* graciou* direction ana u*!*teoo«, 
b* giveth them over to their own heart*' lust*.”— 
Barrow: Sermons, roh ilL, *er. 1*. 


* aub-strkc-tion, a. [Substract.] Subtrac- 
tion. (Now only in vulgar use.) 


** I cannot c*H thi* piece Tolly** nor my own. being 
much altered oot only by the change of tne •tyle.ibut 
by addition and subtraction,"— Denham. 


* sub-str&c'-tor, i. [Eng. substract; -or.] 
One who subtracts; a subtracter; hence, a 
detractor, a slanderer. 

“ They ace aeoaodcele and substractort that *ay so of 
him.’ — Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, L *. 

• siib' - strato, «. [Substrate, v.) A sub- 
stratum (q.v.). 


• substrate', v.t. [Lat. substratus, pa, par. 
of substemo : sub = under, and sterno = to 
strew.] To atrew or lay under something. 

** The melted gla*e being supported by the substrate* 
a*od ."—Boyle : Works, iL 222. 


siib stra'-tum (pL sub-st ra'-ta), a, [Lat., 
neut. sing, of substratus, pa, par, of substemo.] 
[Substrate, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Lit. : That which is laid or spread under ; 
that which underlies something ; specif., a 
stratum of earth lying under another; sub- 
soil. 

t 2. Fig. : That which underlies anything : 
as, There is a substratum of truth in the state- 
ment. 


IL Philos. : The same aa Substance, II. 2. 

** That which manlfeet* it* q uni i tie*— in other word*, 
that in which th* app*ariag cause# inhece. that te 
which they belong— 1 » called their *ab]ect, or *ub> 
stance, or substratum.'— Hamilton: Meta physics (*d. 
Maueel), L 1*7, 


• sAb-struct', v.t. [Substruction.] To build 
beneath ; to lay as the foundation ot 


* sub-striic -tion, s. [Lat. substructio, from 
substruetus, pa. par. of substruo = to build 
under : sub = under, and struo = to build.] 
Ao underbuilding ; a mass of building under 
another ; a foundation. 

'* To found oar habitation firmly, examine the bed 
of earth upon which w# hnild, and then the under- 
filling*, or substruction, u th* ancients called it." — 
Wotton: Remains, p. 17. 

sub-striio-ture, *. [Pref. su5-, and Eng. 
structure (q.v.).] An understructure ; a founda- 
tion. 

" Being adapted la modern time* to various use*, 
for example, a* the substructure of a wiud-milL"— 
Longfellow : Skeleton fn Armour, (iotrod.) 

siib - Bty'-lnu*, * siib - 8tP - lap, a. [Eng. 
substyl(e); -ar .] Of or pertaining to the sub- 
style ; consisting of the substyle. 

substylar-line, * subatllar-lino, i. 

Dialling : A right line on which the gnomon 
or style is erected At right anglea with the 
plane. 

" Erect the *tyle p*rpeadicalarly over the substilar 
line, so a* to make an angle with the dial-plane equal 
to the elevation of tha pole of your place. "—Moxon : 
Mech. Exercises. 

siib' -style, s. [Pref. tub-, aod Eng. style 

(q.v.).] 

Dialling: The line on which the style or 
gnomon stands, formed by the intersection of 
the place of the dial with the plane which 
passes through the gnomon. 

* siib-siU'-tlve, a. (Lat. subsultum, eup. of 
subsillo — to leap up : *u6 = under, and salio 
= to leap.] Moving by sudden leaps or starts ; 
bounding ; having a spasmodic character. 

"The earth, I was told, moved up and down like the 
bolliog of a pot : , . . this sort of subsumes motiou Is 
ever accounted the moat dangerous. '—Bishop Berkeley: 
Letters, p. 147. 

adv. [Eng. subsultory ; 
-ly.] In a subsultory or bounding manner ; 
by ieaps ; by fits and starts. 

" The spirits spread even, sod mova uot subsuttorilv ; 
for that will make th* parte close and pliant ."— Bacon : 
Mat. nut., 1 224 . 

* sxib -stilt'- or a. [Subsultive.] 8ub- 
sultive, spasmodic. 

“ Flippancy opposed to eolemnlty, the subsultory to 
th* coutiunous. these are th* two freqoeut eitremitie* 
to which th* French manner betray* men .*— De Quin, 
eey: Works, x. If 7. 


S&b-sAl'-tbs, f. [Mod. Lat, from Lat. 
sultus, pa. par. of subsilio.] [Bubsultjve.] 

Pathol. : Leaping, twitching. Used chiefly 
of a spasmodic or clonio convulsion, percep- 
tible mainly in the tendons of the wrist. In a 
more general sense it is applied to all in- 
voluntary twitching or spasmodic contraction 
of muscular parts. Subsultua is ofteu a prelude 
to general convulsions; it frequently arises 
during the course of continued fevera, and is 
generally an unfavourable symptom. 

• sfib-suxne', v.t [Lat sub = under, and 
sumo = to take.] To include under a more 
general class or category ; to place under, and 
as being comprehended in a wider notion. 

“8t. Psol cmnoot nsm* that word, 'sinnert/ hut 
must straight «uiium« iu a parentheale, ‘of whom 1 
ant th* chief.’ "—Hammond ; Works, lv. 114. 

8&b-8ttmp'-tlon (p silent), i. [Lat sub= s 
under, and rumptio = a taking.] 

1. The act of subsuming ; the act of in- 
cluding under something more general, as a 
particular under a universal, a species under 
a genus, &c. 

2. That which is snbsnmed; the minor 
clause or premiss of a syllogism. 

H Subsumption of the libel: 

Scots Law: A narrative of the alleged 
criminal act, which must specify the manner, 
place, and time of the crime libelled, the 
person inured, &c. 

• sub sump'-tive ( p silent), a. [Subsump- 
tion.] Of or relating to a subsumption; of 
the nature of a subsumption, 

Sub tAck, *. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tack (q.v,).] 

Scots Law: An under-lease; a lease of a 
farm tenement, Ac., granted by the principal 
tenant or leaseholder. 

SUb-tAn'-g^nt, *. [Pref. tub-, and Eng. fan- 
gent (q.v.).] 

Cbnic Sections : That part of an axis included 
between the points in which a tangent cuts 
it and the foot of the ordinate through the 
point of contact. The aubtangent and sub- 
normal are projections of the tangent and 
normal upon the axis on which they are taken, 
or to which they are referred, the aubtan- 
gent and the subnormal form the hypothennse 
of a right-angled triangle, whose other aides 
are the tangent and the normal ; hence the 
square of the ordinate of the point of contact 
is always equal to the product of the sub- 

• tangent aod subnormal. 

• siib-tar-tar'-^-an, a. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. 
Tartarean (q.v.).] * Situated, being, or living 
under Tartarus ; infernal. 

" From the Infernal bowers 
Invokes th* uhle subtartnrean powers." 

Pope: Homer; JUad xiv. *14 

• siib-t$c'-ta-cle» *. [Lat subtectus, pa. par. 
of subtego = to cover below.] A taliernacle, a 
covering. 

*' This Is tra* Fsltfa’e Intire subtectaele. H 

Daeie* : Holy Roode, p. 20. 

• sttb-t£g-u~la'-n$-«us, a. [Lat. subtegv- 
laneus, from sub — under, and Ugulce — tiles, 
roof.] Under the eaves or roof ; within doors. 

siib-tSn'-tiJit, «. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tenant 
(q.v.X] An under-tenant; a tenant under a 
tenaut; one who rents a house, land, Ac., 
from a tenant. 

8&b-t&nd'» v.t [Lat sublendo, from sub = 
under, and tendo = to stretch.] 

Geom. : To extend under or be opposite to. 

** If two xii{glee ot e trisnglo be eqnxl to one another, 
the aide* which subtend, or ar* opposite to the equal 
angle*, are equal to one acother."— Euclid, L 6. 

• 8 iib- tense', s. [Lat. svbtensus, pa, par. of 
subtendo = to subtend (q.v.).] 

Geom , : A liqe subtending or stretching 
across ; a chord of an arc ; a line or angle op- 
posite to a line or angle spoken of. 

“An equal subtense (you asy) iiihtend* an equal 
periphery, a Greater a greater, and a leuer a le*#/— 
Barrow: Mathematical Lectures, led. 22. 

• stib-tep'-Id, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tepid 
(q.v.X] Moderately warm ; slightly tepid. 

8Ub- ter-, pref, [Lat.] A Latin preposition 
meaning under, and used in composition with 
much the same force as sub. 

• * silb-ter'-flu-ous, a 

[Lat. subterjluens, pr. par. of subtcrjluo — to 
flow under : subter = under, and Jtuo = to 
flow.] Flowing or running under or beneath. 


t&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wfit, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 

or, wore, w$l£ work, who, s6n; mute, e&b, cure, quite, our, rdle, full; try, Syrian* ce, oe = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 

» 
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«fib'-tei*-fu&e, i. [Ft., from Low Lat. sub- 
terfugium, from Lat. subterfugio — to escape 
secretly : subter = under, secretly, and fugio 
— to fly.] That to which a person resorts for 
escape or concealment ; & shift, an evasion ; 
an artifice employed to escape eeusura, or the 
force of an argument, or to justify opinions or 


conduct 

»» This pie* tb» king considered u tha subterfuge of 
« vanquished disputant/ — Macaulay: Sift. Eng., 


■fib-ter-p&-$f-tion, *. [Prefl subter-, and 
Lug. position (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang . : The state of lying or being 
situated under something else. 

2. Geol . : Used of the situation of a stra- 
tum lying beneath snd presumably older than 
another one. Opposed to superposition (q.v.). 


• sfib -t8r-r»ne, a. [Subterranean.] A cave 
or room under ground. 

"Joseph as msntioDa vut tubtrrranaln. soms of the 
hllli Id that port of Cxdm.ii exiled GaUl«e/—ffrya»<: 
Analysis qf Ancient Mythology, ill. bOS. 


• »fib-tSr-ran'-£~ale a. [Subterraneous.] 
Subterranean. 

•* Ta let down here the RTonnd* of my paiodosieal 
conjecture ebout the eff«U of subterraneal Are* end 
beet*.*— Boyl* : Work*, ill. *1 

•fib-ter-ra'-ng-an, sfib-tfir-ra'-nfi-ofis. 
a. [Lat. subterraneus, from sub= under, and 
terra = the earth ; Fr. souttrrain ; 8p. & Port. 
subterraruo ; Ital. sotteraneo, sotterano .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Being or lying at some depth 
under the surface of the ground; situated 
within the earth or underneath ite eurfaee. 

2. Bot. : Growing under the earth. 


• subterraneous-forest, *. 

Geol : A forest beneath the surface of the 
ground. It may be recent or may belong 
to a more or less remote geological period. 
[Dirt-bed, Submabin e-forest.] 


♦■fib-tSr-ra'-nS-ofis-lif, adv. [Eng. sub- 
terraneous; -ly.\ In a subterraneous manner ; 
hence, secretly, imperceptibly. 


• afib-tfir-rfin'-i-t^, $. [Subterranean.] A 
place under ground. 

“ Wo commonly oomider subterranities, Dot lo con- 
templation* sufficiently respective unto ths creation." 
—Browne : Vulgor Brroure, bk. IL, oh. L 


• »fib'-ter-ra-n£, a. & s. [Subterranean.] 

A. Asadj*: Subterranean, underground. 
"They [mstal*] are wholly subtrrrany ; where** 

plxnti are port above earth. and port under earth."— 
Bacon : Eat. Hist , § 60S. 

B. As subst, : That which lies or Is under- 
ground. 

•* Wi *ee that In subtrrranies there are, m tho father* 
of their tribe*, brimstone and mercury." — Bacon : 
Eat Hist, | 8M. 


* siib-ter-rene'. a. [Lat. subterrtnus, from 
sub = under, ana terra = the earth.] Subter- 
ranean. 

“The earth is full of subterrene Are*."— Sandys: 
Travels, p. 200. 


• •ub-tfir-rSe'-trl-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and 
Eng. terrestrial (q.v.)".] Below the earth. 

•• This subterrestriel country/— T. Browne: Works, 
11 209. 


•fib -t0e (or as sfit'l), * sub-til, * sot-el, 
* sot il, * sot Ue, * sub-till, a. [O. Fr. 

sotil, sotyl , subtil, from Lat. subtilis — fine, 
thin, slender, precise, accurate, subtle, from 
tub = under, and tela (for texla ) = a web ; texo 
= to weave ; 0. Sp. & Port, subtil; Sp. sutil ; 
ltal. sottile.\ 

1. Tenuous, thin ; not dense or gross ; ex- 
tremely tine. 

" Aloft thi subtile sunbeams chine/ 

Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

2. Delicately constructed or constituted ; 
delicate, fine, nice. 

" Mon subtile wib Arachna cannot spin/ 

Spenser: P. Q., tl. *1L 77. 

* 3. Piercing, acute, sharp, penetrating. 

M Paas wi tho ilow disease, and subtile pain. 

Which our weak frame U deitlo'd to luitain/ 

Prior : Solomon, Ui. 138. 


• 4. Characterized by acuteness of mind or 
intellect ; shrewd, sharp, discerning. 

• 5. Sly, artful, cunning, crafty, deceitful, 
treacherous. 


“Think voo thi* York 
Wu not Incensed by hi* subtile mother 
To taont and scorn you?" 

Shakesp. : Richard UI., Hi. 1. 


^ In senses 4 and 6 now generally spelt 
subtle (q.v.). 


• sfib-tUe-l$f (or as sfitl-1^), adv . [Eng. 
subtile; -ly.) 

1. In a suhtile manner; finely; not densely 
or groesly. 

“Ths opakeet bodies, if subtUely divided, u metal* 
dissolved In acid menstruum*, beooms perfectly trans- 
parent/— Eewton. 

2. Cunningly, artfully, subtly. 

" HU lord wel oonde he plesen subtittf” 

Chaucer : C. T., SIS. 

• sfib -tile-ness (or as sfitl-n£sa), s. [Eng. 
subtile; -ness.] 

1. Tfye quality or state of being subtile ; 
thinness, fineness, rareness. 

M I propose to treat of the eryiipela* from cboleriek 
blood, which affect* only the outward parte, non* 
of which escapee it* tenuity and subtleness. — Wise- 
man: Surgery, bk. L, ch. vi. 

2. Fineness, acuteness. 

3. Cunning, artfulness, subtlety. 

• sfib-tH-i-ate, v.t. [Eng. subtil(e) ; -iate.] 
To make subtile, rare, or thin. 

“Matter, however subt Mated, 1* matter •till.’’ — 
Boyle : Works, iiL *». 

• sfib-tll-La'-tion, *. [Fr.l The act of eub- 
tiiiating or making thin or rare. 

“By subtUiation and rarefaction the oil contained 
Id grape*. If distilled before it be fermented, become* 
•pirit of wine/— Boyle: Works, iii. #9. 

• sfib'-tH-ijm (or as sfitl-Igm), s. [Eng. 

subtil(e); -ism.] The quality of being subtle ; 
subtlety. 0 

sfibt0'-i-t£, a. [O. Fr. sotaiete, subtilite, 
from Lat. subtilitatem, accus. of subtilitas, 
from subtilis = subtile (q.v.).] The quality 
or state of being subtile; eubtileness, fine- 
ness. 

sfib-tH-i-za'-tlon, *. [Eng. subtilise) ; 
- ation .] 

1. Lit, : The act of subtilizing or making 
thin or subtile. 

“ Fluid* hare their re*i*tance* proportioned to tbelr 
densities. *o that do subtilisaiion, dlvUian of part* or 
nflolog, can alter these re*l*tance *."— Cheyne : Philo*. 
Principles. 

2. Fig. : Refinement or subtlety in drawing 
distinctions, &c. 

sfib -til-iz© (or as sfitl-Ize), v.t. A i. [Fr. 
subtiliser.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To make fine or thin ; to make 
less gross or coarse. 

" Chyle, being mixed with the choler and pancreatick 
juices, la further subtilised.’' — Ray ; On the Creation. 

2. Fig. : To refine ; to spin into niceties. 

“ By orer-reAulog and subtilising plalo thing*.’' — 
Wateriand ; Works, Till. W. 

B. Intrans. : To refine in argument ; to 
draw over-nice distinctions. 

“Qualities and mood* tome modern philosopher* 
have subtilised oo .“ — Digby : On Bodies. 

• sfib'-tn iz-er, f. [Eng. subtiliz(e) ; -er.] A 
splitter of haira. 

" a tubtilixer and Inventor of unheard of distinc- 
tion*/— Aor< A.* Life of Lord Quilford, i, 118. 


sfib'-tIl-t?(or as sfit'l -ty), * sot -el -to, 
* sot-el-tee, * sub-tll-tee, s. [O. Fr. 

sotilleU , subtiliti.] [Subtility.] 

1. The quality or state of being subtile; 
thinness, rareness, fineness. 


•• Could any body by subtil ty become vital, then any 
degTee of subtilty would produce soms degree of life. 
—Grew : Cosmo. Sacra. 


* 2. A cunning device ; an intricate device, 
symbol, or emblem. 

3. Refinement or niceneae in drawing dis- 
tinctions or the like ; over nicety or acute- 
ness. 

“ Intelligible diacoursee are epolled by too much 
*u6fttty in Dice divl*ion»/— Aoc*e. 

4. Over-nice distinctions or refinement ; a 
nicety. 

“Loading him with trlAing «n btilties, which, at a 
proper age, b* must be at *ome pain* to forget/— 
Goldsmith : Bee, No. & 

t 5. CunniDg, artifice, craft, subtlety. 

“ Tbs rudeness and barbarity of asvage Indiana know 
oot so perfectly to hate all virtoea aa some men's sub- 
tilt?."— King Charles : Etkon Sarilike. 


subtle (as sfit'l), • sot-el. * tot-11, * sot- 
yl, a. [O. Fr. sutil , soutil, from Lat. subtilis 
= subtile (q.v.).] 

• 1. Thin, fine, delicate, subtile, 

.** A point as subtle as Araobne’s broken wcof." 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Cressida, v. 1. 

2. Sly in design ; artful, cunning, crafty. 

“ The serpent, subtlest beast of all the Acid/ 

Milton: P. L., vli. 48S. 


3. Characterized by cunning, craft, or art- 
fulness ; cunning, crafty. 

“ Id labyrinth of many a round, seif -rolled. 

His htad the midst, well stored with subtle wiles/ 
Milton : P. lx. 1*4. 


* 4. Acting under the cover of a false 
appearance; being other than in seeming; 
deceptive, treacherous, false. 

“ Thau subtle, perjured, false, disloyal man/ 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona, iv. L 

5. Characterized by acuteness or delicacy, 
as of thought, mind, workmanship, Dr tho 
like ; acute of intellect ; discerning, refined. 

“ The chief, if not the whole difference, between tbs 
philosophical necessity of our subtle moderns sod tbs 
predestination of their more simpls ancestors/— 
Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. IL, ser. 1*. 

• 6. Made level or smooth by careful labour. 


“ Like U a bowl opon a subtle ground.’* 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, V. S. 


subtle-witted, a. Possessed of subtle 
intellect. 

“The subtle-witted French ooDjurers."— Shakesp. : 
1 Henry VI., L 1. 


subtleness (as sfitl-nfiss), s. [Eng. subtle ; 
••new.) The quality or state of being subtle; 
subtlety. 


subtlety (ee sfitl-tfi), * sot-el-te, * sut- 
tle-ty, s. [Eng. subtle ; -ty.] 


1. The quality or state of being snbtle ; 
artfulness. 

“ Surely a father’s blessing may avert 
A reptile'* subtlety.” Byron : Cain, 111. L 

2. Acuteness of intellect ; Dicety of dis- 
crimination. 


* 3. False appearance ; deception, illusion. 

•* Unlearned in tbs world’s false subtleties / 

Shakesp, : Bonnet 188. 


sfibt'-l^ (b silent), adv. [Eng. subtle) ; -ly.] 

1. In a subtle, crafty, or artful manner; 
craftily, cunningly. 

2. Nicely, delicately. 

*3. Deceitfully. 


sfib-ton'-Ic, s. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tonic 
(q.v.).] 

L Music: The same as Bubsemitone (q.v.), 
2. Pron. : An elementary sound or element 
of speech having a partial vocallty ; a vocal or 
sonant consonant. (Goodrich.) 


•fib-tfir'-rid, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. torrid 
(q.v.).] Approximately torrid. Applied to a 
region or climate bordering on the torrid zone. 

sub-tr&ct', v.t . [Lat, subtracts, pa. par. of 
subtraho = to draw away, to subtract : eub 
ss under, and traho = to draw.] To with- 
draw or take away a part from the rest ; to> 
deduct : as, To subtract three from six. 

•fib-trfict'-er, «. [Eng. subtract ; -tr .] 

1. One who subtracts or deducts. 

* 2. The number or quantity to be taken, 
from a iarger number or quantity ; the sub- 
trahend. 


sfib-trfio'-tlon, *. [Lat. subtractio , from. 
subtractus, pa. psr. of subtraho = to subtract, 
(q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of subtracting or deducting <u 
part from a whole ; deduction. 

2. In the same sense as II. 1. 

IL Technically: 

I. Arith. : The act or operation of taking a. 
lesser number from a greater of the same kind 
or denomination ; the operation of finding the 
difference between two numbers, or the 

operation of finding a number which, being 
added to the lesser of two numbers, will pro- 
duce the greater. The greater number is 

called the minneud, the leaser the subtrahend* 
and the difference the remainder. 

Minuend ... 943,652 

Subtrahend ... 266,349 


Remainder ... 687,303 

2. Algebra: As algebra deals with negative 
as well as positive qualities, the minuend 
(as in the example) Is often less than the sub- 
trahend. The algehraical difference of two 
quantities is obtained by changing the sign 
of the subtrahend and adding it to the minu* 
end. 

Minuend $x — 2y—4s 

Subtrahend ... 2x + 4 y + b* 


Remainder M . x — 6y — 9s 


bsa, b<S> ; ptf&t, ; cat, jell, chorue, jlita. bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin. as; expeot, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
•dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shtta; -tlon, -jlon = shun, -oleum, -tlous, -slons = shiis. -ble. -die, &o. - b?l, dcL 
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3. Law: A withdrawing or neglecting, as 
whea a person who owes any suit, doty, cus- 
tom, or service to another, withdraws it, or 
neglects to perform it. 

. "The *nit lor restitution of.oonjuial right* la 
brought whenever the huaband or wife U guilty of the 
Injury of gubtmetion, or lire* separate from the other 
withoat »dt eufflcleut mion .”- Blackstone i Com- 
ment, hk. ill,, ch. & 


•fcb-trSo'-tlve, a, [Eng. subtract ; -fw.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Tending or having power 
to subtract. 

2. Math. : Having the minus sign (— ) placed 
before it. 


•tib'-tra-h^nd, *. [Lat. subtrahendum, neuL 
sing, of subtrakendus, fut pass. par. of sub- 
traho — to subtract (q-v.).] 

Afa<A. : The sum, number, or qosatity to be 
aobtracted or taken from another. [Sub- 
traction, II. 1.] 

■iib-trkns lu'-^ent, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
translucent (q.v.).] Partially, or imperfectly 
transiuceoL 


«fcb-tr&ns-par'-$nt, a. [Pref. tub-, and 
Eng. transparent (q.v.).] Partially, or Im- 
perfectly transparent. 


Bttb-tri-&A’~gii-lar, a. [ Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
triangular (q.v.).J Kearly but not quite 
triangular. 

Olttb-tri'-fid, a. [Pref. rub-, and Eng. trijld 
(q.v.).] Slightly trifid. 

stlb-tri-he'-dral, a, [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
trihedral (q.v.).] Shaped somewhat like a 
tbree-aided pyramid. 


.•tib-trlp'-le (1© as el), <*. [Pref. sub-, and, 
Eng. triple (q.v.).] Containing a third, or one 
part of three : aa, 3 is subtriple of 9. 


subtriple ratio (or proportion), c. 

The ratio or proportion Of I to 8. 

** Th« power will U In a subtriplt proportion to the 
weight. — Wilkins : Math. Magic*. 


fStib-trip'-H-cate, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
triplicate (q.v.j.]_ In the ratio of the cube 
roots : as, */ a . */^“ ia the subtriplicate 
ratio of a : b. 


stib-trSp'-Ic-al, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 

tropical (q.v.).J Adjoining the tropics; in- 
digenous to, or characteristic of the regions 
adjoining the tropics. 

•sub-trudo', v.t. [Lat. sub = under, and 
trudo = to thrust] To insert or place under. 

Bub-t&r-rio'-u-late, a. [Pret sub- t and 
Eng. turriculate (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Slightly turriculate. 

'•tib'-tu-tor, *. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. tutor 
(q.v.).] An nnder or assistant tutor. 

“Ho | Earl. Bp. of Salisbury] hod beea hi* [tho 
king *J subtutor. —Burnet: Oum Time, ch.li (*n.ll«45). 

tiu bu -lar'-I-a, a. [Lat. subulaxz. an awL So 
named from the shape of the leaves.] 

Bot. : Awlwort ; the typical genus of Subn- 
laridse (q.v.). Sepals spreading ; petals 
small, white ; pod ovs], pointless, with tur- 
gid valvea and many seeds. Subularia aqua- 
tica , the sole species, is a Email, submerged, 
herbaceous plant, with a naked, few-flowered 
scape, growing on the gravelly bottoms of 
■ubaipine lakes, the flowers, even when fully 
In bloom, remaining some feet below the 
water. It occurs in the temperate parts of Aria 
and America and in parts of Europe. 

i*U -bu-lir'-i-dso, f. [Mod. Lat. subutarCia); 
Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -fete.] 

Bot. : A family of Crucifers, tribe Diplc- 
coiobe®. 


su-bu-late, au'-b^-lat-Sd, a. [Lat 
subum = an awl.] Shaped like an awl ; awl- 
nhaped, nearly cylindrical, but tapering to a 
point 

au-bn-lL $ . pi. [Mod. Lat, from Lat subula 
— an awl, a small weapon.] 

Bot. : The adcnl® or sharp processes formed 
by some fun gals. (Treat. q f&ot.) 


order be divided, Of Pseudonenroptera. It 
contains two families, Ephenierid* and Libel- 
lulldse, having a common character in the 
form of the antennae, which are short, awl- 
shaped, and composed of few joints. The 
wings are membraoons, generally much reti- 
culated ; tbe eyes, especially in the males, of 
comparatively large size ; and the preparatory 
states, as in the Perlid®, are passed in the 
water. The group, which was founded by 
Latreille, is by no means a natural one, but 
is retained for the sake of convenience. 

su'-bu-ll-form, a. [Lat subula'— an awl 
and forma = form, shape.] The same as 

S UBULATE (q.V.). 

* su'-bu-lf-p&lp, a. [Subulipalpi.] .Any 
individual of the Subulipalpi (q.v.). 

* Bu'-bu-ll-pftl-pi, e. pi. [Mod. Lat, from 
Lat subula — an awl, aod Mod. Lat palpus 
~ a feeler.] [Palp.] 

EnUm. : Latreille’a name for a section of 
the Carabld® (= tbe Beinbidfldes nf West- 
wood). The terminal joints of the maxillary 
and labial palpi are very minute and aente. 

sub-iim-bo -nal, a, [Lat sub = under, and 
umbo, geuit. umbonis — tlie boas of a shield.] 
Zool : Under or beneath the umbo in bi- 
valves. 

* atib - un - da'- tlon, [Lat sub — under, 

and ttnda=a wave.] A flood, a deluge, an 
inundation. 

stib-un'-gnal, siib-un'-^ni-al (u aa w),o. 

[Lat sub — under, and unguis — a nail.] Under 
or beneath the nail. 

sub-uh-gu-la'-ta, $. pi. [Pref. sub-, and 
Mod. Lat ungulata (q.v.).] 

Zool. £ Pakeont. : A group or section of 
Ungulata (q.v.), distinguished from True 
UngulAtes (Ungulata Vera), by the structure 
of the carpos. The group embraces three 
aub-ordera, Hyracoidea, Proboscides, and 
Amblypoda, all of which are lu many classifi- 
cations treated as orders. 

stib'-urb, a. & a. [Lat. suburbium, from ruh 
= under, and urbs — a town, a city.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Aa outlying part of a city or town ; a 
part without the city boundaries, but in the 
neighborhood of a city ; as, Ardmore and Over- 
brook are suburbs of Philadelphia. (Generally 
used in the plural.) 

** But shall «]1 our house* of resort la tbe suburbs be 
pulled down 1 ” — Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, L a 

* 2. The confines ; the out-part. 

“They on the smoothed rlcnk. 

Th* «u6urfr of their atraw- built citadel. 
Expatiate.' 4 Milton : P. L.. 1. 77t 

* B, As adj. : Of or belonging to the auburbe. 

“ It will do well for a suburb humour .”— -£sn Joneon : 
Avery Man in his Humour, L a 

sub-urb -an, a. & s. [Lat. suburbanite.] 

A. Am adj. : Pertaining to, situated in, or 
inhabiting the suburbs. 

“ The old bulled of Kin j Christian 
Shouted from suburban tavern.” 

Longfellow: To an Old Danish Song-book. 

B. As subst. : One who lives in tbe suburbs 
Of a city. 

* sub -ur bed, a. [Eng. suburb ; -ed.) Having 
a suburb, or something resembling a suburb. 

“ Bottreauc Castle, seated oo * bad harbour of the 
north aea, *ad suburbed with a poor* market town."— 
Care w : Surrey of CornvraU, IoL 120. 

* sub ur'-bl-al, * sub-ur'-bi-an, • stib- 
ur'-bi-can, a. [Eng. suburb; -ial, -ian, 
•icon.] Suburban. 

Poor cllache* the suburblan Mate affords, 

Aod Pantou waging harmless war with worda" 

Dryden : Macfiecnoe, U. 

* fiiib-ur-bi-car-I-an. 41 sub-ur'-bl- 
car-y, a. [Low Lat.* suburtoicariue, from 
Lat. suburbium = a suburb (q.v.).] Being in 
the suburbs ; a term applied to the provinces 
of Italy which composed the ancient diocese 
oMtome. 

“The pope haring stretched hi* authority beyond 
the bouad* of hi* suourbicarian precincts." — Bar-rote : 
On the Pope’s Supremacy. 


as a support or stay ; to arrive or happen f) 
as to prevent anything. 


*‘A fa to re state most oeeds raitvne to prevent th* 
whole edifies from falling Into v ui a."— H a rburton * 
Boiingbroke's Philosophy, let. 4. ™ * 


siib-v6n-ta'-n5-otts, a. [Lat. eubrenta- 
neus, from sub = under, and ventus ~ wind.] 
Effected by means of the wind. 


* Suitable nnto the r*!*tIoa of the marrs lu 8p*in, 
and their suftrmfanrouj conceptions from the western 
wind. — Browns: Vulgar Prrourt, hk. lit., cb. txL 


Blib-v^n -tlon, s. [Lat. subrcntlo, from rub- 
vent um, a up. of subvenio = to eubvena (q.v.).] 
* 1. The act of coming under. 


been carried up, was, by a subvention *f a cloud which 
rawed him from th* ground.”— Stackhouse : History of 
the Bible. 


* 2. The act of coming to relief, aid, or sup* 
. port. 

3. A government grant or aid ; pecuniary 
aid granted : as, 1 an imperial subvention in aid 
of local taxation. 


siib-vcn'-tion, v.t. [Subvention, •.] To «ub- 

ventionize (q.v.). 

“The new Oenuaa subventions *team*hlp line*.”— 
tcho, June 8, ISIS. 

sub - v^n'- tlon - lzc, v.t. [Eng. subvention; 
-ize.] To grant a subvention to ; to support 
by a subvention ; to subsidize. 

“The managers of subrenHonixed theatr ** '—Daily 
Telegraph , ilarch 2, 1 W*. 


* sub-ven-t^tlous, a . [Subvention, jl] 

Supporting. 


** Oreut them any subventU tous lartbemnca."— rr* 
quhurt; Rabelais, hk. Ui, eh. xxxiiL 


8Ub- verso', v.t. [Lat. rubvertus, ps. par. of 
subverta = to overturn, to subvert (q*v.).] To 
aubvert, to overthrow. 


Empire* subverted, wheu rullag fete has strnck 
The unalterable hoar ; *reu Nature’* self 
I* deemed to totter. ‘ . Thomson : Autumn, LUf. 


oub-ver'-alon, i. [Fr., from Lat. subver- 
sionem, accua. of subversio , from subversus, 
pa. par. of subvtrto = to subvert (q.v.).] Tha 
act of subverting, overthrowing, or ruining; 
the etateof being subverted or overthrown; 
utter ruin, destruction, or overthrow. 

“The utter subversion of that whole realm *. Sir 
T. More: Workes, p. 231. 


* stib^ver'-slon-ar-^» a. [Eng. subversion; 
•ary.] Subversive, destructive. 


siib- vers'-Ive, a. [Lat. isubversus, pa. par. 
of r= to anbvert (q.v.).] Tending to 

subvert or overthrow; having a tendency to 
overthrow and min. 

** Utterly subverriee of liberty, estimation, and prn- 
dence."— Search: Light of Mature, toi. ii.. pt. iu., 
ch. axr. 

aiib-vert', v.t. [Fr. subvertir, from Lat. 
verto, from sub s= under, 1 and vsrto = to turn;] 

1. To overthrow from the foundation ; to 
overturn ; to ruin utterly ; to destroy. 

“8trong to subvert oar noxious quAlltles." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, blr. lx. 

2. To corrupt, to confound, to pervert. 

“Strive not about word* to no purpose, hut to th* 
subverting ot the hearer*.” — 2 Timothy u. 14. 

3. To opaet, to overturn. 

“B*aeath on* toot a vase, expressive of 

her character aa a oymph of the tountalna/'— Wilson t 
Prehistoric Annals of Scotland, 11 II. 

sub-vert'-ant, siib-vert'-ed, a, [Subvert.] 

Her. : Reversed ; turned upside down or 
contrary to tha natural position or uaual way 
of bearing. 

sub-vert-er, s. [Eag. subvert; -cr.] One 
who subverts or overthrows ; an overthrower. 

“The injurious suboerters of revelation."— Woter. 
land .* Occas. Reflections, pt. L (App.h 

sub-verf -i-bls, a. [Eng. subvert; ‘-able.] 
Capable of being subverted or overthrown. 


•sub-vlr-ile, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eag. virils 
(q.v.).J Timid ; deficient in manliness. i 

“People of subvirils temper* North : Ezamen, 
p. 649. 

♦ sub-viU'-gar, a. [Pref. sub-, and Eng. 
vulgar.] Somewhat vulgar or common. 

“ A rub ml gar Diet Ii a* it were a me*u between the 
accorat* and vulgar.”— Tenner : ria Recta, p. 224. 


Bu-bn-lf- cor'-nf-a, t su-bu-H-oor / -nes, 
m • pl. [Mod. Lat., from Lat subula— an awl, 
and cornu = a horn,] 

Entom. : A' tribe of Neuroptera, or, if that 


abb'-urbj, * sub-urbes, i. pL [Suburb.] 

• sub vene', v.i. [Lat. subvenio s= to coma 
to, to come to one’s aid: $ub= nnder, and 
venio— to come.] To come under anything 


tlib'-way, a. [Pref. sub-, and. Eng. way (q.v.).] 
An underground way or passage ; an access- 
ible passage or tnonel beneath the street sur- 
face, in which the gas and wster pipes nnd 
sewers are lodged, so that they can be examined, 


4&te, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fin, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, bit, marine; go, p4t» 
er. wore, wq 1£ work, who, *6n; mate, ctib, cure, Tjnito, our. rdle, fill; try, Syrian, m, «■*= e ; ey = a : qn = kw. 
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repaired, replaced, &c., without disturbing the 
pavement or obstructing traffic. 

• siib - work - er, s. [Pref. tuft-, and Eng. 
worker (q.v.).] A subordinate worker or help. 

" U la glorious to b* ft tubvtorker to jpwje, la * r**ips 
It from aouie of the iacouveuteuci** of original tin. — 
South. 

■tic -cades, s. pL [Lat. tuccus = juice.] A 
commercial name sometimes given to green 
fruits and citron candied and preserved in 
ayrnp ; sweetmeats. 

• siio'-$S-d&n, * efic'-^^dane, * sdc^S- 
da'-nd-iim (pi. sue ~ co - da' - n£ - a), «. 

(Bat.] [Succedaneous.] One who or that 
which supplies the place of another ; that 
which is put or used for something else ; a 
substitute. 

** Oh for ft tuecedanaum then. 

To accelerate* creaplug P*#l 

Cote per : To the Ret. William Bull. 


» »dc-cS-da -n^-ods, a. [Lat succcdaneus.) 
Supplying the place of something else ; acting 
or employed as a substitute or succedaneum. 

“If It {the BoJoniftn »ttm* caldoedl bo bat exposed 
to the ■ua-b€/uiM (to which 1 h»v* found oth«T «tiTmg 
light* euccedaneous) It wilt not only lu • mUiute* 
ftcqair* • luiuluouaaem, hutfor*ora« ttm* after r*Ula 
itui th»dftrk.“— Boyle: Work*, ill. 815. 

■do-ceed', • suo-cede, vX & i. [Fr. suc- 

clder, from Lat. auccedo = to go beneath or 
under, to follow after, from sue- (for rub-) = 
under, and cedo = to go; 8p. suceder ; .Fr. 
succedir.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To take the place of ; to be heir or suc- 
cessor to ; to follow in an office. 

“ Not Antarftth to Araorath tucceedt „ _ , 
But Harry, H»rry.” Shaketp. : S Henry IT., V. t. 

* 2. To fall heir to ; to Inherit. 

“ If not • f«odftry, but only b* 

Ow» ftud succeed thy w«*ku«s«, 

Shaketp. : Measure for Vatture, U. 4. 

3 .' To follow ; to come after ; to be subse- 
quent or conseqnent to. 

" Th* outm of heaven and men succeed their evil* 1” 
Shakesp. t Pericles. L 4. 

• 4. To maks successful, to prosper, to pro- 
mote. 

“ Now frequent trine* the hippier light* among , . * 
WiU florlouilr ^ 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To go under cover. 

** Will you to th* cooler cave tucceed. 

Who** mouth the ourlio^rln/* * 

• 2. To approach. 

*• Who ev*r m he »*▼ hlio nigh eueeeed 
0*o cry alood with borrlhle *ffrig ht. 

Spenser t F. ^ VL lv. *. 

3 / To follow in order ; to be subsequent ; to 
eome after ; to come next or in the place of 
another which has- preceded. 

“ While low delights succeeding fut behind. 

In hftppler meaunea* occupy the mind." 

Goldsmith: Th* TimeUer. 


4 . To become heir ; to take the plsce of one 
who has died, resigned, or completed a term 
of office; specif., to ssceud a throne on the 
death or removal of the occupant. 

" No woman shall tucceed in Saliqo* land." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., L 1 

* 5. To come or be hsnded down la order of 
succession ; to descend; to devolve. 

" A ring . . . 

That downward hath succeeded to hU bouse^ 
From *oo to son, tome four or five desceut*. 

Shaketp. : Alts Well that Ends Well, ilL 7. 

6. To be successful la any endeavour or 
undertaking; to obtain the object or end 
sought or desired ; to accomplish that which 
Is attempted or intended. 

7, To terminste or turn out as desired; to 
be successful ; to turn out successfully ; to 
have the desired result : as, The plan suc- 
ceeded., 

^ For the difference between to succeed and 
to follow, see Follow. 


■tiuo-^eed'-ant, a . [Eog. succeed; -ant.) 

Her. : Succeediog or following one another. 


* Btic-^eed'-cr, s. [Eog. succeed; -er.] One 
who succeeds ; one who follows or comes after 
or in the place of another ; a successor. 

“Th* true tucceedere of each royal hou»« " 

Shaketp. : Richard III., v. 4. 

■tto'-^eed'-Ing, pr . par., a., & a. [Succeed.] 
A.&B, As pr. par. <t particip. adj, : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 

L The sot of one who succeeds. 


* 2. Consequence, result 

»• a mint bar*b on* [languageL and not to b« under- 
•tood without hloody succeeding . " — Shakesp.! Alia 
Well that Ends Wall, 11. A 

■iic-fSn'-tor, a. [Low Lat., from Lat aub = 
under, and caufor = s singer.] 

»L Ord. Lang. : An inciter, & promoter, an 
instigator 

*• Th* prompter and twxenlor of the** cruell tnter- 
lades."— Holland. 

II. Afiwic .* 

1. One who slugs the bass or lowest har- 
monized parts. ( Anrutndale .) 

2. In cathedrals snd collegiate churches, 
the deputy of the precentor ; a aub-clianter. 


• 5. That which is to come ; the future; 
futurity. 

" Mxk* them exclaim agslnat their own ^wvewio*.'* 
Shaket p. : Hamlet, IL A 

* 6. The perarm who succeeds to rank, offic* 
or the like ; a successor. 

IL Music : 

1. The order in which the notes of a melody 
procesd. There are two sorts of succession, 
regular, or conjoint, snd disjunct. A regular 
or conjoint succession is that in which the 
notes succeed each other in the order of the 
scale to which they belong, either ascending 
or desconding. In a disjunct succession the 
melody is formed of intervals greater than a 
second. 


stto-^en-tur'-I-ate, v. t. or i. [Lat. succen- 

turiotus, pa. par. of succenturio = to receive 
as a recruit into a centuria or century.] To 
receive recruits, or as recruits; to supply 
soldiers for the missing ; to recruit: 

stio-^ess', s. [Fr. succte, from Lat. swxesswn , 
8 ecus, of successus, from succedo = to succeed 
(q.v.).] 

* 1. The termination of any affair, whether 
happy or unhappy In the issue; the result; 
more especially (when not accompanied by a 
qualifying adjective) a favourable or pro- 
sperons result or termination of anything 
attempted ; fortune. 

“ l know not wh»t the tuccatt will be, my lord ; hot 
the *tt*mpt I vow S— Shake t p, : All’s Wall, lii. A 

2. A successful undertaking or attempt ; 
specifically, successful results- of warlike 
operations. 

"S well'd with our late successes on the foe.** 

Dry den! Annus Mi rub Ms. ccx. 

• 3, Succession ; order of following . one 
another. 

“ All the eon* of these five brethren reign'd 
By due success, end «ll their nephew* Uts, 

Even thrice eleven de*c*»U, the crown retftloed. 

Spenser : P, q., IL x. 4A 

* ss'-a-rfr a [Eng. success; -cry.) 
Succession. * 

** My peculimr honour*, not derived ...» 

Frou, — 


*iio-9S*S'-ful, a. [Eng. rttecess ; -fuUJ).'} Re- 
sulting Id or having success; obtaining. or 
terminating in the accomplishment or obtain- 
ing of wltat is wished or intended; hence, 
prosperous, fortunate, happy. (Applied to 
persons and things.) 

“ l ffaoold be willing, *lr. to think It w** » young 
romu’t nuhuMi, or perhftp* the rage of ft sxteoessful 
rival.’— Dryden: Amboyna, UL L 

Fnr the difference between successful and 
fortunate, see FoaTUNATB. 


stic-cSss -nil-1^, adv. [Eng. successful ; - ly .] 
In a successful manner; with good success; 
prosperously, happily, fortunately. 

“ He took m course which *Ince successfully 
Oreftt men h»ve often taken." .... 

Donne : Progress of the Soul, *. 


aiio-cSss'-ful-nSsB, ». [Eng., successful; 
-ness.] Tim quality or state of being success- 
ful ; prosperous termination ; favourable re- 
sult or event ; success. 

** Ao op I o Ion of the ettccessfutnes* of the work 1* m 
uecessftry to found ft purpoee of undertAklng It, ft* the 
lathority of command*, or the per*ua*lveoe** of pro- 
mi*es. *— Hammond. 


■uo-c^ss'-lon (ss as »h), «. [Fr., from Lat 
successionem, accus. of successio, from successus, 
pa. par. of succedo = to succeed (q.v.).] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A following of things in order ; series of 
things following each other, either In time or 
place; consecution. 

"The wftter Instead of meklng oue continoed *boot, 
lilts through* #tteoe**fon of different stories —Gilpin: 
Tour, voL T, f A 


2. The act of succeeding or coming in the 
place of another. 

“ColAurftl successions ere taxed according to the 
degree of relation*, from five to thirty per cent, upoo 
th* whole value ."— Smith : Wealth qf Nations, bk. v. 
ch.lL 


3. The act or right of succeeding or coming 
to an inheritance, office, or dignity ; the act 
or right of entering upon an office or dignity. 


** The qoe*tloo of Speniah succession we* to be men- 
tioned to William at » private audleoce."— JfacouZay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

4. An order, line, or series of descendants ; 
lineage ; successors collectively ; heirs. 


" A long succession moat *o*ue : 

And hi* ue*t son theoloudod ark of Ood 
Shall In ft alortou* temple enahrioe. 

Milton ; P.A.XIL ML 


2. A sequence Is sometimes spoken of as a 
succession, and passages of airmlsr chords or 
progressions are described as a succession of 
thirds, fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, or 
octaves, as the case may be. 

T[ (1) Acts qf succession: 

Eng. Hist. : The name given to several Acts 
of Parliament, by which the succession to the 
crown was limited or modified. The first Is. 
the Act 7 Henry IV., c. 2, declaring Prince 
Henry heir-apparent to the thrones of England 
And France, with remainders to the other 
children of Henry IV. Other instances oc- 
curred lu the case of Henry VII., and ia 
regard to the successors of Henry VIII., and 
the rights of James 1., Charles I., and Charles 
II. The most important is the Act of Settle- 
ment [Settlement, tO 

(2) Apostolic , or Apostolical succession: 
[Apostolic]. 

(3) Arms of succession : [Feudal, TT], 

(4) Geological succession of organic beings: 
The gradnal disappearance of species, genera, 
families, &c., throughout the world ss geolo- 
gical time goes forward, or the more rapid 
succession of one group of organisms to an- 
other within a limited area, ae the adaptation 
of that area to particular forms of life changes, 
by water giving place to land, salt to freah 
water, or the reverse. Within limited sreas, 
however, the same type often persists from 
the later Tertiary to th© present day : as in 
South America, where the Sloth and Arma- 
dillo have succeeded gigantic Edentates Ilk© 
Megatherium and Glyptodon. 

(5) Law of succession : The law or rule accord- 
ing to which the succession to the proi>erty 
ol deceased persons is regulated. In general 
this law obtains only in cases in which the 
deceased person has died iotestete, or in 
which the power of bequeathing property by 
will is limited by the legislature. Xu England 
primogeniture is the geueral rule in cases of 
real estate, the eldest son and his issue taking 
the whole of the freehold estate ; and, failing 
such stock, the next eldest son, and so on. 
This mle is, however, subject to dower— gene- 
rally ons-third to the widow of the intestate. 
When males fail the daughters succeed, but 
they tak8, not in order of seniority, hut all 
together. When there is no lineal descendant, 
the nearest lineal ancestor succeeds. In re- 
gard to movable property no right of primo- 
geniture, nor preference of males over females 
is recognized, the property being divided in 
equal proportions among the children or, fail- 
ing them, the nearest kiosmen of the deceased, 
without respect to sex or seniority. 

(6) Succession cf crops : [Rotation]. 

(7) Wars of succession : 

Hist. : The name glvsn to several wars in 
Europe between the middle of the seventeenth 
century and the middle of the eighteenth, on 
the occasion of the failure of an heir to a 
throne. Ths most important were : that con- 
cerning the Orleans succession to the Pals- 
tinate (1686-97), closed by the Peace of Rys- 
wick; the Spanish succession (1702-1713), the 
Polish succession (173S-38), closed by the 
Peace of Vienna; the Austrian- succession 
(1740-48), and the Bavarian succession (1777— 
79). The second was the most Important to 
English interests, and arose from the rival 
claims of Philip, Duke of Anjou, grandson of 
Louis XIV., and of Charles, second sou of 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany, to the throne 
of Spain, The Grand Alliance between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Austria was revived by 
William lii., and the wsr which followed, 
though Pliilip’a claim was ultimately admitted, 
is famous for ths victories of the Allies, under 
Marlborough, at Blenheim (1704), Oudenards 
(1703), Malplaquet (1709), and the capture of 


boil, W®; p6ilt, j<RW; cat, S eli, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, 4cm; thin, this; sin, a?; expect. Xenophon, e*lst. -Ing. 
-dan, -tian = -tion, -sion = khan ; -{ion, -f ton ^ shun, -cions, -tions, -cion* — sbuB. -ble, -die, Ac. — «fi* 
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Gibraltar (July 24, 1704) by the English and 
Dutch fleets, under Sir George Rooke. The 
war was practically concluded by the Peace 
of Utrecht, April 11, 1713, between France 
•nd the English and Dutch. The emperor 
abandoned the struggle In the following year. 

succesalon-duty, «. A duty Imposed 
on every succession to property, according to 
the value and relationship of the parties to 
the person from whom the property comes. 

f A duty of this character exists under Eng- 
lish law, and to some extent in this country, as 
in the casa of the estates of unmarried persons. 

atic-^gjw'-ldn-al (88 as sh), a. [Eng. suc- 
cession; -ai.] Relating to succession; Imply- 
ing succession ; existing in succession ; con- 
secutive. 

" H« printed * calculation of tho co«tJ of growtaf 
• crop of autuinu-aowu vetcbou, aud • successional out 
of bronk. —Daily Telegraph, March 15, l»M. 

*8tio 5S8S-ldu-al-l^ (88 as ah), adv. 
[Eng. successional ; - ly .] In a succeaslonal 

manner; in auccession ; consecutively, 

• siic-$&8s’-i6n-fst (ss as sh), s. [Eng. 

succession; -ist.) Ons who adheres to succes- 
sion, especially to apostolic succession. 

atic ^ss Ive, a. [Fr. successtf, from Eat. 
success ivus, from successus, pa. par. of succedo 
=s to succeed (q.v.) ; Sp. successive.) 

1. Following in order or uninterrupted suc- 
cession ; consecutive ; following in regular 
course, as a series of persons or things, either 
in time or place. 

• 2. Having or giving the right of succes- 
alon to an inheritance; inherited by aucces- 
alon ; hereditary, legitimate. 

•* Coaotrynun, 

Plead my success lot title with your •word*.** 
Shakesp.: Titus Andronicus, L 4. 

8iio-5Ss8'-ive-l^, adv . [Eng. successive ; -Zy.) 

• I. By order of snccesslou and inheritance. 

•*Sk> thoa the garland wear’at turn* Heels* 

Shake* p. : l Henry IV., It. 4. 

2. In a successive manner; in a series or 
uninterrupted course ; consecutively. 

c ” ^ • .* • jwaarkahl© hill near 

Santo E«plrlto, tbeu <3ape St. Thomaa, and then an 
Uland Ju»t Without Cape Frio.**— Cook : Tint Voyage 
bk. L, ch. IL 

• 3. Successfully, completely, fully. 

• stic-cSsa'-ive-nSss, a. [Eng. successive ; 
-n«a.j Theqnelityor state of being successive. 

"All the notion w# have of deration Is partly by 
the successiveness of its own operations , Halt t Oria. 
ef Mankind, p. U*. 

•stio-5g88'-1^88, a. [Eng. success; -less.) 
Having no success ; unsuccessful, nnlucky, 
unfortunate ; failing to accomplish what was 
intended. 

” I . lo ?,V d not th ® experiment successless."— Boyle : 
Wor*j, UL 769. 

8^0-98 sa'-lgss-l$f, adv. [Eng. successless; 
-fy-] In a successless manner ; unsuccessfully. 

-Then shall the end come, to wit, when the gospel 
having beeu preached through all the cities of Judina 
tuccesslessly"— Hammond: Ww ks. Hi. 12 U 

• stic-cgsa'-lSss-ngas, a. [Eng. successless; 

The quality or stete of being success- 
less ; unsuccesafulness. 

"His apprehensions of the successless ness of hie en- 
deavours/*- Boyle : I Yorks, ri. 20. 

r&c 96ss'-6r, * snc ooes out, a. [Fr. suc- 

cesseur, from Lat. successorem, accus. of suc- 
cessor, from successus, pa. par. of succedo = to 
ancceed (q.v.).] One who succeeds or follows ; 
one who takes the place which another has 
left, and sustains the like part or character. 
(Correlative to predecessor.) 

" I here declare yoo rigtatfol successor. 

And heir immediate to my crown.” 

Dryden : Secret Lore, v. 

• sti.c-$8ss'-6r-$f, a. [Eng. successor; -y.] 
Following iu line of succession. 

• itio-^Id'-n-oiis, a. [Lst. sxtedduus — sink- 
ing* fr° m succida = to fall under, to 

sink down : rub = under, and cado — to fall.] 
Ready to fall ; falling. 

• stic-^Ir-cr-oiia, a. [Lat succus ~ jnice, 
and fero — to bear.J Producing or conveying 

afro ^In, siic'-^in-Ite, a. [Succinellite.] 

M ineralogy ; 

L The aame as Ambee (q.v.). 


2. A name given to a yellow variety of 
garnet found in globular aggregations enclosed 
in asbestos, In Switzerland. 

suc^In-Am'-ic, a. [Eng. succinic), and 
aratc.] Derived from or containing succinic 
acid and ammonia. 

sucoinamlc-acld, a. 

Chem. : ^ h 4^coho^. Its barium salt la 
obtained by lsaving a solution of eucclnhnide 
and barium hydrate in equivalent proportions 
to evaporate over oil of vitriol and recrystal- 
lizing several times from weak alcohol. By 
decomposing with snlphnrio acid, impure 
crystals of succlnamic acid are obtained, which 
loon decompose into succinate of ammonia. 

8i&0-0ln-a-nude, s. [Eng. succin(lc), and 
amide.) 

Chem. : Obtained by mix- 

ing ethylic succinate with strong aqueous am- 
monia. It forms email white crystals, soluble 
In boiling water, nearly insoluble in cold 
water, alcohol, and ether. 

Sttc-$in'-a-n&, i. [Eng. sucdn(ic\ and 

anil(ine).] 

Chem. : Obtained by heat- 

ing pulverised succinic acid with dry aniline, 
and then dissolving it out with boiling water. 
It crystallizes from alcohol in fine interlaced 
needles sublimable without decomposition. 
It is insoluble in cold water. 

8Ro-9ln-a-nl!r~fo, o. [Eng. succinanil; 4c.) 
Derived from or containing succinanil. 
sucolnaniUc acid, s. 

Cl* “••CjH 4 <ggg5 H » HN ). Prepared by 
dissolving succinanil in dilute ammonia and 
alcohol, boiling for a time, and neutralising 
with nltrio acid. It forms elongated laminw, 
very slightly soluble In cold water, more 
soluble in bot water; melts when heated to 
100% and at a higher temperature decomposes 
into phenyl succinimids. 

stto-9in-&s'~ph&lt» a. [Eng. medium), and 
asphalt.) 

Chem.: A resinous substance resembling 
amber, obtained from the granular clay Iron 
ore of Bergen. 

silc -9in-atc, t. [Eng. sucdn(ic) ; •ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of succinic acid, 
succinate of ammonium , $. 

Chem.: C 2 H 4 <^<™ Obtained by 

supersaturating succinic acid with ammonia, 
and leaving it to evaporate over quicklime. 
It crystallizes in hexagonal prisms ; sp. gr. 
1*367 ; very soluble in water and alcohol. 

sdo'-^tn-at-Sd, a. [Eog. succinate); -ed.) 
Combined with or containing succinic acid. 

suc cinct', a [Lat. suednetus = prepared, 
short, small, contracted, pa. par. of suedngo 
= to gird below, to gird or tuck up : sub = 
under, and dnga = to gird.] 

* I. Lit. : Tucked up, girded up so as to leave 
the legs free. 

" HU habit fit far epoed succinct . 9 

Milton: P.L., UL 44& 

2. Fig. : Compressed Into few words ; cha- 
racterized by verbal brevity ; brief, short, 
concise. 

M A **1® •hoald b* Judicious. dear, succinct. 

The language plain, and Incident* woll lluk’d." 

Cow per : Conversation, 2S*. 

t sttc-clnc'-ti, s. pi. [Masc. pi. of Lat, sue- 
dnetus.] [Succinct.] 

Entom. : Girted ; a term applied to the 
chrysalides of the Papillonidte, which are not 
only attached by the tail, but aisn supported by 
& belt of slik passing round the middle of the 
body and fixed firmly on each side. (Newman.) 

8fio-9Jnot'-I$f, adv. [Eng. succinct ; -fy.) In 
a succinct manner ; briefly, concisely, shortly. 

”Ho [John Pell] hath al*o succinctly and clearly 
demonstrated the second and tenth book* of Euclid* 

— Wood: Fasti Oxon., rot it. 

siic-9l&ct'-n£88, *. [Eng. succinct; -ness.) 
Ths quality or state of being succinct ; brevity, 
conciseness. 

*• In fine, brevity tod succinctness of epeecb la that 
which. In philosophy or apecaUtloa. we call maxim, 
and Sr«l principle. South : Sermons, roL 11., »er. 4 . 


suc-9in'-4-a, ». [Lat. suedneus — of or pa- 
tain ing to amber.] 

Zod. & Palaont. : Amber-snail, a geuua of 
Helicld® (q.v.), with 155 recent species, uni- 
versally distributed. Shell imperforate, thio, 
ovate or oblong ; spine small, aperture large ; 
columella and peristome simple, acute ; animal 
large, with short thick tentacles and broad 
foot; lingual teeth like Helix (q.v.). These 
snails inhabit damp places, but rarely enter 
the water. Seven fossil species from the 
Eocene of Britain. 

8UO-9ln-£lT-ite, *. [Lat. suednum = amber.) 
Min. : A name given by Dana to an ortho- 
rhombic mineral substance obtained from 
amber by distillation. Hardness, 1*0 ; sp. gT. 
1*55; lustre, vitreous; colourless or white; 
odour, aromatic ; soluble in water. Compos. : 
carbon, 40*7 ; hydrogen, 6*1 ; oxygen, 54 2 = 

stto-9ln-eu'-pt one, a. [Lat. *ucdn(um)=. 
amber, and Eng. rupione.] 

Chem. : A name applied by Eisner to & very 
light oil, obtained by rectifying oil of amber 
with sulphuric acid. (Watts.) 

siic- 9 ln'-Ic, a. [Eng. succln(nm); 4c.) De- 
rived from or contained in amber, 

succinlc-acid, «. 

Chem.: C^HjO, = C,H 4 Vol«tn« 
aalt of amber. A dibaslo acid belonging to 
the oxalic series, flrat recognised by Agricola 
in 1657. It occura resdy formed In amber, in 
certain plants, and in many animal fluids, 
and is a product of the oxidation of fatty 
acids of high molecular weight, and of the 
alcoholic fermentation of sugar. It is pre- 
pared by bringing calcium malate in contact 
with one-twelfth of its weight of decayed 
cheese, suspended In three parts of water. 

- and kept for some days at a temperature of 
30* to 40*. Succinate of lime ie formed, which 
ie collected on a filter, decomposed with sul- 
phuric acid, purified by recrystallization. It 
crystallizes in monoclinic prisms, is readily 
soluble in water, less easily in alcohol, in- 
soluble In ether, melta at 160* and bolls at 
235*. It forms neutral and acid salts, thoss 
of the alkalis being very soluble in water. 
A characteristic reaction of succinic acid and 
soluble succinates is the formation of a red- 
brown precipitate with ferric salts. 

succinic-anhydride, a. 

Chem. : CjH^q^O. Obtained by distilling 
succinic acid once or twice with phosphoric 
anhydride. It is a white mass, soluble in 
boiling absolute alcohol, and deposited from 
the solution in needles on cooling, insoluble 
in ether. Welts at 119*6*. . 

succinic- chloride, «. 

Chem.: Produced by distil- 

ling succinic anhydride with phosphoric 
pentachloride. It is a fuming, strongly re- 
fracting liquid, bolls at 190*, and with water 
yields succinic acid, 

snoclnlo-ethers, $. pi. 

Chem. : Compounds of succinic acid with 
alcohol radicals. Ethylic succinate = 

Tfl Prepaid by distilling 
ten parts succinic acid, twenty parts alcohol, 
and five parts strong hydrochloric acid, and 
purifying the product by distillation over 
lead oxide. It is an oil, boiling at 214’; sp. 
gr. 1*036, slightly soluble in water. Wethylic 

succinate = C2H 4 <^^^0 is similarly pre- 
pared. It forms a crystalline mass, dissolves 
in alcohol and ether, boils at 198% melts at 
20% ths liquid having a sp. gr. of 1*179. 

sfic-9ln'-lm-ide, a. [Eng. sucdn(ic); and 
imide.) 

Chem. r CsFT^qoHX. Formed by the 
action of dry ammonia gas on succinic anhy- 
dride. It is obtained in large transparent 
crystals, which melt at 125-126% sublime 
without alteration, and are easily soluble ia 
water and alcohol. 

8uo'-9in-Itc, #. [Succin.] 

stic'^in-one, s. [Eng. sucdn(um ); -one.] 
Chem.: The name applied to the volatile 


fite, at, fare j.mlcUt, what, fall, father; we. wgt, here, camel, her. there; pine. pit. sire. sir. marine; go. pSt. 
or. wore, w 9 lt work, whd, sin; mnte. oilh, cure, unite, cur, rtle. rtll; try, S*rW ®. <» = e; iy = a; uu = kw. 
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oil obtained by the distillation of neutral 
wccinate of calcium. Its composition la 
uncertain. 

*iiMin-6-sul-phur'-Ic, o. [Eog. sweetie); 
o connect., and sulphuric.] [Sulphosuccinic.] 

auc'-cin-ous, o. [Lat. succinum = amber*] 
Pertaining to or resembling amber. 

eiic’-fin-um, a. [Lat.] (Amber .1 

itto-fin-yl, *. [Eng. succin(um); -yl] 

Ckem. : C4H4O2. The hypothetical diatomic 
radical of anccinic acid. 

• aiic-fr-fion, 5. [Lat. succisio, from aucctaw, 
pa. par. of succido = to cut down : sub — onder, 
and ccrtio ;= to cut.] The act of cutting off or 
down. 

« Upoo wwt# hr ought and Milgned in the tuccislon 
of tree*. the Justification t*. that they wereoverthrowu 
by wiud. '—Bacon. 

silo -els'- ter -one, s. [Lat. succi(num)= 
smber, and Or. emped? (stereos) = solid.] 

CTtent. : The name given to that portion of 
Colophon*nm succini which la insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether. {Watts.) 

• aftc-cla-ma’-tion, a. [Lat. sub — nnder, 
and c lamo = to call out] Quiet exhortation j 
suggestion. 

** Why may w* not alao, hy tome inch iutrlamationi 
u thete, call off young meu to the bettor rid*."— 
Translation qf Plutarch s Morals, pt. ilL, p. 41ft. 

suo'-cor, * soc-our, v.t. [O. Fr. sucunre, 
soscorre t from Lat succurro — to run under, 
to run to the aid of, to euccor : rub = under, 
and currozz to run ; Fr. secourir; 8p. socorrer; 
Port soccorrer; I tal. soccorrere .] To run to 
the aid of ; to aid, to help ; to assist in diffi- 
culty or distress ; to relieve. 

" To ruceottr waited region a, end replace 
Th* amlla of opulence in aorrow a face." 

Cote per ; Charity, Ilf. 

•tic’-cor, * soc-our, * soc oure, ♦ soc- 
ourse, * mc-urs, $. [O. Fr. socors , from 
Lat succutsus, from succurro = to succor 

(q-v.>] 

1 . Aid, help, assistance; particularly as- 
sistance that delivers from difficulty, want, 
or distress. 

“The devotion of life or fortune to the euccour of 
the poor ie a height of virtue to which humanity has 
never ariaen hy fti owu power."— TViffer, No. 4. 

2 . The person who or thing which brings 
aid, help, or assistance. 

" Hira to aalue, end alee hire for to prey 
To beo our help, aud aocour whau we dey.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 11,4*1. 

1 3 . (Pt) : Troope serving as an aid or relief. 

“There rode the Voliclan auccoure." 

Macaulay ; Battle of Lake Regillus, xili. 

• »UC'-Cor-ft-ble, a. [Eng. succor ; -able.] 

1, Capable of being succored, sided, or 
relieved ; admitting of succor. 

2 . Affording euccor or relief; helpfUl, aid- 
ing. 

“If the pbyaitlon be not verie aotwerahla io liking 
to tha patiaut, perceiving him not so auccouraWa a* 
hee deeireth or would bars *uch a phyaitioo, shall 
never proceed *ucc*»»fully.”— THme'i Storehouse, 780-S. 

siio'-cor-cr, *. [Eng. succor . v. ;-er.] One 
who succors; one who afforaa aid or relief; 
a helper. 

" She hath been e tuccorer of maoy."—J»<mu»ftixvi.*. 

• a&c -cor <£ss, *. [Eng. succor ; -css.) A 

female helper. {Stanyhurst.) 

«uc -cor-leB8, * sue cour-lesse, a. [Eng. 
succor; -ten.) Destitute of succor, aid, or 
help. 

" And all hie friends end eonldiere, tuccourltsse 
Ftrlaht but he.” Chapman s Homer ; Odyssey r. 

atic'-cor-jf, s. * stick -er-y, * siick'-er- 

le, a. [A corrupt. of.cMcory.(q.v.).j 
Bot. : Cichorium Intybus. [Chicory.] 

suo cose', a. [Lat. succus — juice.] Full of 
juice. 

•iio'-ci-t&sh, «. [N. Amer. Indian iuxt'cA- 
quatash — corn boiled whole.] Green maize 
sod beans boiled together ; originally a North 
American Indian dish. 

Sho'-cS-trine, o. [Socotrine.] 

•aiio'-ciib, s. [Succubus.] A auccubna (q.v.). 

“ Our tuecub Satanlck now fonod. 

She touched hla aoul in place unsound." 

D'Urfey: Athenian Jilt. 


siic'-ou-ba, s. (Succubus.) 

stic'-cu-bme, a. [Eng. tticctt Hua); -Ins.] Of 
or belonging to a auccubua (q.v.). 

“Oh, happy tha slip from lilt auccuAine grip." 

Barham : Ing. Leg. : St- A'ichotas. 

Stic'- cu- boils, a, [Lat. succubo = to lie 
under."] [Succuaua.] 

Bot. {Of the Jungermiannacctc) : Ilaving the 
anterior margin of each leaf placed below the 
posterior margin of the Immediately succeed- 
ing one. 

siio’-cu-biis, (pi. siio'-cn-bi), aiic'-cu-ba 
(pi. suc’-cu-beo), 1. [Mod. Lat. from Lat. 
succuba= a strumpet ; succubo — to lie under : 
sub = under, and cubo — to lies.] 

1. Anthrop. {Of both forms) : A demon be- 
lieved to have the power of assuming the 
ahape of a womao In order to consort sex- 
ually with men. [Incubos, Lamia.] 

This la the doctrtae of tha locuhl aud tha tuccubl 
thorn male aud female nocturnal damoa* which cou 
sort sexually with meu aud women Wa may set out 
with their descriptions among the Islander* of tue 
AotUlea, where thay are tha ghost* of the dead, vau- 
ishiug wheu clutched ; in New Zeelaud. where aucea- 
tral deitiea ' form attachments with females, and pay 
them repeatod visits 2 ' while in the Samoan Islands, 
such intercourse of Ulterior gods reused ‘niauy super- 
natural couceptiona aud lu Lapland, where details 
of this last extrema elaw have eleo been placed ou 
record. From these lower grades ol culture we may 
follow the Idea onward. Formal rites are specified iu 
the Hludo Tantra, which enable a man to obUio a 
compamou-uymph hy worshipping her aud repeating 
her iisme hy night in a cemetery. Augustiue, in an 
instructive passage, states the popular ootlous of the 
visits of incuhl ... yet he is careful nut to commit 
himself to a positive belief Id such spirits Later 
theologlaua were Ie** cautious, and gray a argumeuta- 
tlou on nocturnal intercourse with incuM and succiibi 
was carried on till, at the height of medUeval ciyllixa. 
tion. we find it accepted in lull belief hy ecclesiastics 
and lawyers .”— Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 187*), 11. 189, 19a 

2 . Pathol {Of the form auccubos) : Night- 
mare. 


stic’-cu-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.) A plain 
axis dr cylinder, provided with atavea or 
handles for turning it, but having no drum. 

sitc'-cu-l^nge, «. (Eng. 

succuUnft); -c«, ~cy.] The quality or state of 
being aucculent or juicy ; juiciness. 

sftc'-cu-l$nt, a. [Fr., from Lat succulentus, 
from succus = juice.] Full of juice ; juicy. 

“As the leaves are not succulent, little more Jalce is 
pressed out of them thau they have Imhibed." — Cook: 
Ipirit Voyage, hk. L. ch. xvllL 

succulent-plants, 1 . pi. 

Bot. : Plants characterized by the succulence 
of their sterna, their leaves, or tbelr whole or- 
ganization. This ia produced by a remarkable 
distension or increase of the cellular tissue. 
Their organization enables them to derive 
their nourishment from the air rather than 
from the ground, and flourish in dry places. 
When cultivated, thay are planted in sandy 
loam not too finely sifted, and require vary 
little watering. They do not flourish well 
with other plants, but should have a green- 
house of their own. The aucculent orders 
of plants, Cactaceae, Meaembryanthemaceaj, 
Crasaulacese, Ac., are not closely akin to each 
other. Succulence may he associated witii 
any structure, and extend through an order, 
a tribe, a genus, or a species only. 


* stic-cu-lcn'-to3, s. pt. [Fern. pi. of Lat suo 
' culentus = aucculent.] 

Bot. : The forty-aixth order In Linnseua’s 
Natural System. Genera : Cactus, Mesembry- 
anthamum, Sedum, Oxalia, Fagonia, &c. 


8iic'-cu-l$nt-l& adv. (Eng. succulent-; - ly .] 
Io a aucculent manner ; juicily. 


* siSc'-CU-loils, a. (Lat succus = juice.] Suc- 
culent, juicy. 


suo cilmb' (b silent), * sue- comb, v.i. [Lat. 
$11 ecu 77i &o = to lie or fall under, to yield : sub 
= under, and cumbo = to He; Fr . succomber.] 
To yield ; to sink or give way ; to submit 

“The amAller end feehlcr animals hare bent and 
accommodated themselves to change* to which the 
larger specie* have succumbed."— Oseen : Claseif. *f 
Mammalia, p. (A 

* Btic-ctim'-b^nt, a. [Lat. succnmbcns, pr. 
par. of succumbo = to succumb (q.v.).] Sub- 
missive. 

“ Succumbent and paMive to her deeiree.”— Howell : 
Parly of Beasts, p. 2. 

• fluc-cur'-sal, a. [Fr. succursale = supple- 
menting a parish church ; iglise succursale = a 
chapel of ease, from Low Lat. succutsus — 


succour (q.v.)O Serving as t chapel of eaM. 
(Applied to a church attached as a relief ot 
euccour to a parish church.) 

8UC -CUS (pi. stic-51% s. [Lat. = juice.] 

Pharm. : The expressed juice of a plant 
inteoded to be used medicinally. The strength 
of the juices varies according to the soil aud 
situation in which the plant grows, the season 
of the year, Ac. Rectified spirit to the extent 
of one-third the volume of the juice ia added 
to keep the latter from decomposition. Five 
anccl are now officinal, viz., Suc*us conii, *co- 
parii, taraxaci , belladonnas , and hyoscyami. 
{Garrod.) 

* siic - cus -sa'-t Ion, «. [Lat. succuswttts, 
pa. par. of succusso, a freq. from succutio (sup. 
swcciAwttTTi) — to fling or toaa up : sub = under, 
and quatio ~ to shake.] 

1. A trot ; a trotting. \ 

M That i* to *ay. whether tolutatlon, 

A* they do term 't, or succuualion” 

Butler; Budibrat. 1. 1L 4ft, 

2 . A shaking ; auccussion. 

8iic-cu88'-l6n (es a 9 sh)» s. [Lat. succussio, 
from succussum, sup. of succubo = to fling or 
toaa up.] [Succussation.] 

* 1. Orel. Lang. : The act of shaking ; s 
shock. 

“ The angler, dealring bait, ha» only to create alight 
succussion ot tha *oil ... to laad tha aarthworm to 
come to the aurlace."— Lindsay: Mind in the Loseer 
Animals. L M. 

2 . Med. : A method of exploring the state 
of the cheat, with the view of detecting the 
effusion of liquid within any of its cavities. 
Succuaaion conaiata iu seizing the patient by 
the ahoulder and communicating a smart im- 
pulse to the cheat, ao as to make any liquid 
which It may contain fluctuate to one aide. 
It was practised by Hippocrates, aud ia still, 
to a certain extent, in use. 

t siic-ctis’-slve, a. [Eng. succussion); -ive.] 
GecH {Of earthquake oefion); Characterized 
by a shaking, aud especially by sn op and 
down movement in place of tremulous oscilla- 
tion. (Dcitki.) 

stich, * slohe, • soche, * suilk, * swich. 
* swilo, * switch, * swulc, a. [A.S. 
swylc, swile , swelc ; cogn. with O. Sax. sulic ; 

O. Frla. selic, selk, suilik, stdeh, suk; Dut. 
sulk; lcel. slikr ; Dan. slig ; Sw. slik ; O. 8w. 
salik; Ger. solch; O. H. Ger. solich; Goth. 
swaleiks. The A.S. staylc t Ac., are from wd 
= ao, and lie — like ; thus, such Ls a corruption 
of so-like.] 

1. Of that or the like kind or degree; 
similar, like. 

“ Th* Judgmeat of Ood la accordin'- t© troth agalnat 
them which commit *ucA thiaga”— llomans li. X. 

^ Such is followed by as before that which 
ls the object of comparison. 

" Tear* such as angel* weep bur*t forth." 

Milton : P.L.,1, St 0. 

If the indefinite article ia used with such t 
it ia always placed between it and the noun 
to which It refers ; or follows the noun 
preceded by a or an : as, such an honour, 
tticA a view, never was there a man such aa he, 
Ac. If the article is not used, such precedes 
the noun, as, such weather. Adjectives may 
come between such and the nonn, as, such fine 
weather, such a good man. Followed by 
such introduces a consequence or result. 

“The hirda such plejuure took, that eorae would 
atug.' Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis. 1,101. 

2 . The same as mentioned or specified; 
not another or different ; ao ; io the same 
state or condition. 

" It eai* aud sleep*, and hath such *«nsu 
A* we have.” Shukesp. : Tempest, L ft. 

3 . Belonging to that class. 

" No premia* can ohlige a prince *0 tnoeh. 

Still to be good, a* loug to h*ve beeu such." 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

4 . Certain. (Used to indicate or hint in 
a general and indefinite way at persons er 
things already named or pointed out, or which 
could have been named or pointed out dis- 
tinctly if the speaker pleased.) 

“ If yoQ rei>*y me not on such * day, 

In such x place, «ucA *um or turns a* are 
Express'd lu the condition, let the forfeit 
Be an equal pouud of your fie*h." 

Shakes p. : Merchant Venice, L ft 

5 . Used without the correlative = so great, 
go high, very great, very much, very con- 
siderable, so good, ao bad. 

" I could com* to such honour."— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wives, il. 1. 

% • 1 . Such waa in Middle English used 


boil, b<S^; p6ilt, Jtffrl; cat, fell, chorua, fbin, ben$h; go, £em; thin, $his; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, ph — f 

-elan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shim ; -‘(Ion, -5 ion = tfum, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bfl, d^L 
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with numerals in the sense of as much or as 
many. 

• l'lit Itnvtb t« mrt i <«» u tb# d oe ) vo r **•."— /»<> 
frimujt qf i* 4 Mankode, p, SS4. 

2. Such ia often used sdverhlally with the 
sens# of #o; as, sue* terrible weather. 

• 3. Fur such . ♦ . at the oldest Eugllsh used 
twyls . . . ruryle = jvcA . . . sucA. 

4. SucA omf sucA, rucA or such: Certain, 
soma. (Used to denote & pcnioD or thing 
Indefinitely or generally.) 

" t h»v# tppoint^l my atnrMita to tuck and tuck a 
idactL —l &i>a«ul *tl i 

5. SucA Mrs? 

(1) Of the like kind ; of the same sort. 

" Suck-like to>*» M throa* 

Ska**** : fCickard ///.. L 1. 

(2) Similar persons or things ; so forth : et 
cetera. (Used at the end or enumerations.) 

" Virtu#, youth, liberality, and me* U*e," 

; TroUut A Creuida, 1. 1 

SU-Chd-S&u'-riis, a [<3r. crou^o? (jokcAm) 
= on Egyptian name for the crocodile, ami 
travpoc (tauroi) = a lizard.] 

PaLront, : A genua of AmphfoadU, with one 
apecles from the Wealden or Tllgate Forest 

liifh wi^io, atfr. [Eng. smcA, and totes.] Io 
suoh a manner ; to, 

a tick, ■ souko, ■ *ouk-en, * take (pa. t 
* * ssc, rucked, pa., par. • teofcs, sac ked), 

v.t, & <. [A.8. siioan ()vi. t. sedc. pa. par. 

***«), ml^oa; cogn. with I cel. sfilya, tuga 
(pa. t. soup, pa. par. sokinn): Dan. suge; 
Sw. «iya; Ger. saugen ; 0. H. Ger. silvan ; 
Wei. sugno — to suck: sug =r juice ; Ir. 
rug halm = 3 to suck; tugh = juice; Gael, rug 
= to anck; tugA= Juice; Lat. sugo^to 
sock ; sucus , tuccus = juice.] 

A, TYaajiflra; 

1. To draw into the mouth hy the action of 
the ilps and tongue, which aerves to produce 
a vacuum. 

•* Tb# milk the a sucked* from her." 

Skakttp . 1 Titui Andronkm, it A 
£. To draw something from hy the action of 
the Ups and tongue. 

“ I can tuck titvtui#boly oat of » tong, m m wiuel 
tmekt ; At I'#u Uke It, ltA 

3. To draw In, absorb, or imbibe in any 
manner more or leas resembling the act of 
suck ing. (Often followed hy fit, <rof, away, Ac.) 

" Tb#«# labb#n, p#epln* through «. broken pane*. 

T# tuck frroh #ir, •orrey'd the oelghbourlur pUln." 

Dryden : Bind, A /»n«tA*r. UL *u. 

4 . To draw; to drain, to extract. 

** Trout ell tucker# m weed#, euttlo* them down 
whlla they ere UtUe— bWore Uiey here tucked he If the 
life oat of the bearing hill .'— Scribntrt MagtuAne, 
M -ur h 1*50, p, 7*6. 

5. To draw, as a whirlpool ; to Ingulf, to 
swallow up. 

** Aft the under Twsaion#. 

Ae we tore ere by wblrlpoole tuck'd end drown. 

Were quite devour'd lu the viutgulpb of empire." 

. , ... Drfdtm thodd-l 

B. /nfnrnjfffre .• 

1. To draw fluid Into the month; to draw 
by exhausting the sir, as with a tube. 

** Where the bee evoke, there eucit I. * 

Shake tp. f 7>mj>e»f, V. 

2. To draw milk flora the breast. 

H I would 

Pluck the young tucking cube from the ahe-bror 

Shukmtm ; Mtrckanl qf Venice, JL L 

1. To suck i*: 

(1) IM. : To draw Into the mouth ; to Im- 
bibe, to absorb. 

(2) Fig,: To cheat, to take In, to deceive. 
(Slang.) 

2. To suck Vie monkey: [Monkey, (3).]. 

3. To tuck *p : To draw into the mouth, 
•lick, • aonke, ♦ aucko, a. [Suck, v .) 

]. Tlio act of sucking, or drawing with the 
month. 

2. Milk d rawn from the bre«t by the mouth, 

“ Bleeeed ere the berren, end the wombe that Oerer 
hero, end the pepe thet never fare t*»ek.~—Luks 
rati! t» 

3. A small draught (Colloq.) 

•* No bouse T nor no tobacco— Not a tuck, elr." 

M, t*inr*r; A ,» Wo* to re# (Ad DthU, 1 1. 

* 4 ., Juice, suocnlence. 

6. A sweetmeat [Scckct.] 

snok in, s. A take-in, a cheat, • decep- 
tion. (Slang.) * ^ 

•ilok'-A-tlUh, f. [Succotash.] 

•iiok ^n, a [A.S. »oe» = privilege. Jurisdic- 
tion, from aoe = a soke, liberty.] [Soa] 


Scots law: The district attached to a mill, 
or the whole lands astricted to a mill, the 
tenants of which are bound to bring their 
grain to the mill to be ground. Tenants so 
astricted are called Suckeners. [Tinnutoa.l 

sfrok'-^n-or, a [Eng. suckcn ; -er.) [Sockbn.] 
•uckor (IX a [Scoar.] (Scot cA.) 

•iick^cr (2), s. [Eng. radt, v. ; -«r.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) One who or that which sticks or draws 
with the mouth, especially a youug pig. 

“ For tucker* tb# dtiaand was not vary brUk, and 

prlcai w#ro «Utlon*ry.''— ^.locinrrf, sept. A 18SS. 

(2) The piston of asuctlon-pump.. 

*‘011 muit ba pourod Into th« oyllnder, that tbs 

tucker may »Hp up and down lu it uivr# «mootbly.’— 

Bogin, 

(3) A pipe or tube through which anything 
la drawn. 

** BfaHnar* ay* ply tha pomp 
So they, but ebaerfol. aufatlgucd. ■till inova 
Tb# draining tucktrr PtUiyu; Cider, tL 

(4) In the same senao as II. 1. 

(5) A round piece of leather having a centra) 
perforation for the attachment of & string ; 
when rendered flexible by wetting, and applied 
to a smooth object, as a atone, the adhesion 
between the two surfaces due to atmospheric 
pressure enables tbs atone to be lifted. 

2. FiyimxiliWy ; 

(1) A hard drinker; a soaker.. 

(2) One easily duped; a bumpkin; a term of 
general disparagement, (Slang.) 

" I One who extort* money from a candi- 


JSl' 


(4) AcJint name lor an Inhabitant of Illinois. 

(5) A sweet, a sweetmeat. 

IL Technically ; 

1. BoL : A branch which proceeds from 
the neck of a plant, beneath the surface, and, 
as it emerges from the earth, becomes erect, 
Immediately producing leaves and branches, 
and subsequently sending down roots from 
Its base. Example, Mosa splnasisslma, Rubus 
Idceus , Ac. When a sucker grows rapidly, 
gardeners call it a shoot 

2. Ichthyology (FL) ; 

0) The Cyprinodont group. Cstostomlna, 
from the lakes and rlvera of North America. 
The name Is sometimes confined to the type- 
genus, Catoetomua, the members of which 
arc called also Stone-rollers and Red-horses. 

(2) The family Discoboli. The space be- 
tween the ventral fins la occupied by a ronnd 
disc, by means of which tney can attach 
themselves firmly to rocks. [CvcLOPTanus, 
LtPAius, Lump-suck kr.) 

suckcr-rod, ». A rod connecting the 
brake of a pump with the bucket 

•ilck cr, r.f. A L [Sucker, a] 

A* Trans. ; To strip off shoots ; to deprive 
of suckers. 

** y* did not know it flr»t bo* to obtolo r#ry Urgo 
thick lum. until iMtrucUd by on old u«gn> lu tb# 
*rt of rorhrrtv tb# pUtuU.*— St. Jamttt Gamut. 
Fob. 14. 1»8T. * 

- B. Intrant. : To ahoot out suckers ; to run 
to suckers. 

“It# rooit marked etumteUrlitlc*. hew#r#r. or# It# 
tcndtncle# to tucker liuuiod#r#t»ly. M — Borlbntr't Mag<%- 
tin*. Muroh. l»»s pi HA 

•tick et, a [Sock, r.) A sweetmeat for 
sucking or dissolving in the mouth. 

**Th# CUklptn# tucket* of gobbHs of oondlt#d bull# 
flroh. —BUK p Taylor: Sermon* , VoL L, Mr. 1A 

Slick Io, A [SUCKT.] 

■tick'- In, a [Scckkn,] 

stick Ing, • *onk-yng, ♦ souk-yngo, 

pr . par. A a. ISuck, t».J 

A* As pr. par. ; (See the verbX 

B. Ae adjective: 

1. lit : Drawing or deriving nourishment 
from the mother's breast : as, s suckiitg child. 

2. Fig . : Very young and Inexperienced ; 
undergoing training ; In the early stage of a 
career, (t 'oilog.) 

** Voa*T» • yoaiif borrlitcr, twJtfn# lawyer, or that 
•ort of tblug. —Tkacktrxx% ; Stwcomm, oh, v. 

. sucking-bottle, a An Intent's feeding- 
bottle. 

"H# tb»t will My, chUdroa join the#a gonerol tiu 
•tmet «}weal*tloa# with tb«ir luckinffdxutlct luu mon 
x#»] for hla «}dnion. hul 1 m# •lowritj .’*— Lock*. 


sucking fish, a [Remora, II. 1 .) 
sucking Ucc, s.pl 
Entom The PeHlcuIina (q.v.), from ths 
mouth being converted Into s suctorial organ. 

sucking-pig, s, A young pig not yet 
weaned ; a sucker. 

•ucklng-pump, e. [Soction-pump.] 

• suck-in-y, a [0. Fr. aow/wmfr.] A loose 
frock worn over other clothes. 

• Stic' klo, a [Suckle, e.] A test, 
siic-klc, v.t. or i. [Eng. yack, v. ; freq. suff. -te.) 

1, To nnrae at the breast ; to give suck to. 

“ Oar Jolly ho#t#u nineteen children bore. 

Nor ini ltd bar broiwt to tuckl* nineteen m#ro.'* 
Gay : To *A# Anri of Burlington, A 

• 2. To suck. 

•iick’-lcr, a [Eng. smcM(cX v. ; -<r.l One 
who suokles; a suckling. 

V R vould j»y to tnuiaiwrt tuckten, or even wmn#d 
ealre#, between tb#*# di#tricU’-Fi#M. J*o. U, ua 

stick' ling, • aok - ling, * soke -ling, 
* aoke-lyngo, * suoko ljmg, *. lEug. 

suck(le); Aing.} * 

I„ Ord . Lang. : A young child or animal 
not yet weaned. 

, . M I l*t«]y ■#* 

A Umh ttunjr by a ropttl# t th« ix»r tucUinp 
Lay foxmlug on the Mrth.’* Byron : Coin. IL A 

2. Bot. : Trifblium repent and T. pratense. 

su-cro-dSx'-trln, s. [Eog. ncroise), sad 
dezfrin.) 

, Chem. : ^ mo ^ ecu i ar ctiuihi- 

uatinn nf dextrin and cane angar, discovered 
by Mr. G. Lewln, of the Laboratory. Somerset 
Mouse, among the soluble constituents of 
germinated barley. It forms a dry, tastele«e 
powder, soluble In 50 per cent, of alcohol, but 
scarcely soluble in alcohol of 90 per cent. Its 
existence la probably intimately connected 
with the transformation of the starch mole- 
cule into cane sugar by the aid of the vital 
vegetable function. 

su'-crose, a [Fr. racr(e) = sugar; euffi. -om 
(C ftent-X] [Cane-sugar.] 

siio'-tlon, a [O. Fr., from Lat, suctvm , sup. 
of «*crc> = to snek; Fr. morion.] The act or 
process of eueking; the removal of atmo- 
epherio pressure from any interior apaee, eo as 
to allow the atmospheric pressure to act 
externally; as when water is sacked up 
through a tnbe, the air being exhausted from 
the latter by the mouth, the pressure of the 
external air on the fluid forces It up through 
the tuba ; the act of drawing into the mouth. 

M 8ooiids {both #x tor loar and lntoriaar) may b« m*dt, 
M w#ll by •ucCion, m by of th# l troth : u to 

wbUUtug, or brrotblug/— Ancon .• XaU Hitt., 1 191. 

TT Potcer gf suction : Capacity for Imbihing 
alcobolio liquors. (S?an{f.) 

“ W#ry #ood power o' taction, Bjumny,’— Dickeru ■ 
Pickwick, ch. x&HL 

suction -chamber, a. The cliaml*er, 

fmrrel, nr cylinder of a pnmn, into which the 
fluid is delivered by the auetioD-plpe. 

suction-pipe, *. That pipe of a fire- 
engine or other frarap which conducts water 
from a cistern to the cylinder of a pump. 

suction-plate, a 

Dent : A denial plate retained In position 
Id the month by atmospherio pressure, 

suction primer, a A small force-pump 
worked by hand and used in charging a main- 

pump. 

suction -pump, a A common pump. 
[Pump (1), a 1.] 

suction valvo, a 

1. Mech.: The valve below the plonger or 
bucket of a pump. It is lifted hy atmo- 
spheric pressure acting upon the water be- 
neath It, 88 the plunger la raised; • 

2. Steam-eng . ; The valve through which the 
water is drawn from the hot-weil into ths 
feed-pump by the rise of the plunger. 


t siick'-^, stick' le, a [Eng. ewofc; -yd 
Bot. (PL) : The flowers of IWolium pratense. 

sfto-tdr -I-a, a. pL [Lat. swe/itm, anp, of svgo 
= to anck.]* ^ 

BioL: A name given bv different antlmra to 
various groups of animals, from the fact that 


Iftte, fikt, fore, ^mldst, what, frill, ftvther; we, wdt, here, camel, her, thdre ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
or, wore, wplfr work, whd, u6n; mute, ctSb, cure, tjnite, cur, rile, fUllt try. Syrian. *•. oe = o; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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the mouth is more or less developed hits * 
suctorial, rather than a masticatory organ: 

• 1. A nams given byCavier to the second 
family of his Chondropteryglanfl ; he after- 
wards abandoned it for Duiniril's name, Cy- 
cloetomata. 

• 2. The same aa Aphaniptera (q.v,). 

t 3. Ad order of Infusoria, with one Gunny, 
Adnetina. H ia now generally replaced by 
Kent's order Tentacuiifera-suctoria, of his 
class Tentsculifera. 

4. A group of Annelida, containing the 
Leeches. [Uibudhcea, Lexch.] 

rtr&o-tor'-l-Al, a. (Mod. Lat. suctorl( a); Eng. 
»dj. aaff. -a/.] 

]. Adspted for sucking: as, a iuetorial 
mouth, disc, Ac. 

2. Living by sneking : as, tutorial birds. 

3. Capable of adhering by auction : as, The 
lamprey is a suctorial fish. 

• suctorlAl-cmataccariB, f. pL 

Zool. : The. St phono* toraata. 


i 


< 




etlo-tdr'-I'^n* a [Scctobia.] Any Individ nil 
member of. any of the group* -of Bacteria, 
(-1-V.X 


a&o -tor' -I -Otis, a. (Mod, Lat suctori(a); 
Eng. adj. euff. -cut. ] The same aa Suctobial 
( q.v.X 

“The larva of Dytlsd exin* tbsmoelVM by thtir 
tuctorku* maodlHle* to tbs body of fish.'— Kirby * 
Spence : JCntemdogt, L 1ST. 


slid, v.L [Stra*.] To cover with drift-sand in 
a flood. 


sU' dak, i. [Rosa] 

Ichthy. : Lucioperca sandra, one of the Plk©- 
perches, from the lakes and rivers of Europe. 
The roe is made into a kind of caviare by the 
Russians. 


vq-dilm’ fn-a, i. p L plod. Lat, from Lat 
sudor sweat.] 

Pathol. : Minute transparent vesicles arising 
on the skin towards the favourable termina- 
tion of various diseases which have been 
attended by perspiration, u acute rheumatism, 
typhna, scarlatina, enteric fever. Ac. They 
are developed chiefly on the front of the 
abdomen and the chest. They are smaller 
than miliary vesicles, -which are opsone, in- 
stead of transparent. They art placed under 
the order Vesical*. 


Sil dan ©se , a. A a. 

A, As ad). : Of or pertaining to the Sudan, 
or Soudan, a region In Africa, south of Sahara. 

B* At #a 1st. ( plur . invar.): An Jnhabttant 
of tbe Sudan ; also spelled Soudanese. 

• rq-da'-tion, i. [Lat.- rudatio , from sudo =■ 
to sweat.] The act of sweating ; sweat. 


au di tor'- I-iim, t [Lat., from gudo = to 
sweat.] A hot-sir bath for promoting per- 
spiration. 

• «u'-da-t6r-jf, t. ha. (Lat. sudatorium.] 

A. As mbit. : A hot-hotm-, a sweating-bath. 

“ L*e*d*i»onlu» orbU 1* Ula for * sudatory."— 
Bolydag : Juvenal, p. 224. 

B, At adj. : Sweating, perspiring. 


•fld'Hlen, • sod-aln, • eodayne, • sod- 
ein, * sod-on, * sodeyn, * sud dalu, 
*»ud-dein, *8ud-eyn, a., adv., It ». 
fO. Fr. sodain, sudaln (Fr. soudaln), from Low 
Lat svbltanus ; Lat rubltaneus. from subitus 
=sadden, lit = that which has come stealthily, 
from stubeo st to go or come stealthily ; sub = 
under (hence, secretly), and eo =. to gr> ; 8p. A 
Port subitaneo ; ItaL. rubUano, gubitaneo,) 

A. As adjective: 

L Happening without any notice, or with 
scarcely a moment's notice; coming on or 
happening Instantaneously, unexpectedly, or 
without the usual preparations, notice, or 

signs. 

“Th«ir secret uwl sudden sxrir slT—Shaktsp. : Rape 
V Lucrece. |Arg.) 

2. Hastily pot In use, prepared, or employed; 
quick, rapid. 

* Wkith reformatio* mast b* sudden.’ 

Xkakesy. i Benry f///, ▼. L 

• 3. Hasty, violent, rash, precipitate. 

“ H#'» sudden 11 » fchh»« come* is kl* bead.* 

hhakeep. : s Benrg r/„ r. %. 

* B .As adv. : Suddenly. 

etsddcn nul wroth.' and *11 eh* knew not 
why." Thomson : Castle of Indolence. L 7 S. 


• C. As gubst. : Something unexpected or 
unlooked for ; a surprise. 

“ 1 would w)*b ptnnu to mark bawlfally th* witty 
•mute* of Lbalr ebilcirso. **p*ci*IJy St tuddaint lod 
surpriral*."— rteliquict WottvnUtna. p. 84. 

% On a gudden , O/a Hidden, * On the Hidden, 
* • Upon the gudden : Unexpectedly ; sooner than 
was expected ; suddenly. 

“ When yoa btn * mind to lsar* your muter, *row 
rode tod aouey on a sudden, tod Ufwnd your u*atl 
behaviour." — nirift : Instruct, to Servants. 

gftd'-d^n-iy, • sod siia-ly, * sod eln ly, 
*sod-on-ly, * sod-on-loo, # sod-eyn- 

11, adv . (Eng. gudden: -Zy.] Ja a sudden or 
unexpecte«l manner; unexpectedly, hastily; 
without premeditation or preparation. 

“ Yon «ImU Aju 4 thrto of your «r*o«Uo 
Art richly com* to htrfx/ar tudd*nlj. m 

thakssp. : Merchant of rentes, V. 

stid -d6n n6ss, #. (Eng. gudden ; -ness. 1 Tbe 
quality or state of being sudden ; a coming or 
happening suddenly or unexpectedly. 

“Tht fury and suddenness of tbt ttorm which had 
borti apon hisuS—Maeaulag : But. Eng., da fix. 

stid'-d&a-ty, s. (Eng. sudden; - ty .] The 
state of being sudden ; suddenness. 

% Ona suddenly : Suddenly ; of a sadden, 

M It it not lih«!y that bt tboold hart Joined thorn on 
a sudds ntg/—Mcott .* Heart of Mid- Lath tan, eh. xrUL 

Sid - der, a. h i. [Hind, sudr.] 

A, As ad). : Chief, (Anglo-Indian.) 

* K The word Is often used in connection 
with the Sadder Dewaany Ada w] at, formerly 
the chief dvil, and the Sudder Miaamut 
Adawlnt, formerly the chief criminal court of 
justice at Calcutta. But by an Act of Par- 
liament passed In 1861, a High Court was 
constituted at each presidency seat out of 
the Supreme and Sunder Courts, with Juris- 
diction In both civil and criminal cases, 
though an appeal may be taken from its de- 
cision to th# Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council in London. 

B. As substantive: 

* 1. Th© chief criminal court at Calcutta. 
[A-T.] 

2. The chief seat or headquarters of govern- 
ment. as distinguish*! from th© mo/ussU, or 
interior of the counLry. 

8U' dim, «. (Lat. = a kind of pike.] 

Ichthy. : A genna of Scopeiidse, from th© 
Mediterranean. Akin to Paraiepls (q.v.), but 
differing slightly In the dent! Lion. 

su'-dor, t. (Lat.] * Sweating, perspiration. 

sudor angUcaaui, s. 

Med.: The sweating-sick ness (q.v.X 

su-dor-lf'-or-oiis, a. [Lat. sudor =* sweat, 
and fero — to bear, to produce.] Producing or 
secreting perspiration. 

sudoriferous glands, a pL 

Anai.: Glanda. which .secret© or excrete 
perspiration ; sweat glands. They are found 
in varying numbers. In most parts of the skin. 
Each gland consists of a tong tabe colled into 
a knot near the closed end, which is situated 
in the cutaneous cellular tissue and con- 
stitutes the gland proper, and a straight, 
undulate, or spiral duct traversing the akin 
perpendicularly, to terminate apon its surface 
' between the papillae. Krause estimated that 
nearly 2,800 exist on a square inch of the palm 
of the hand, and <400 to 600 on an equal space 
of the back and the lower lluibs. Called also 
Sudoriparous glands. 

su-dor-lf'-Io, * su-dor lf-ick, a. h s. (Fr. 
sudoriJLque, from Lat. sudori/lcus, from sudor 
as sweat, and /ado — to make.] 

A. As adjective: 

■ 1. Causing or producing sweating. 

“PhyvlciAtu sung w*l) provok s vweed in b*d by 
bottle*, with i deeoetlon of tudortfick herbs in hot 
w mitt. —Bacon : Sat. But., | 70 S. 

2. Secreting perspiration. 

“ By excttAtlon of tbs sudorific glsaAs."—Paa Mall 
Basetts. March SI. UVb 

B. As subSL : A medicine that produce* or 
promotes perspiration. [Diawiorktic, *[.] 

**Optan> yrort* . . . commonly » * i**t eudorfjtck. m 
—Moyle 3 Works, 11 MS. 

* BU-dor-fp'-^r-otia, a. (Lat. sudor = sweat, 
and pario — to produce.] Producing sweat ; 
•odoriferous. 

sudoriparous gland*, t. pi. IScdobi- 

* BBOSS-OLAMDS.] 


* au’-dor-oda, a. [Lat. sudorus, from sudor 
rs- sweat.] Consisting of sweat. 

“Tb*ttr1*m*nU*nd sudorous sA b«*lsoa from o*sa’s 
bauds.’— Brouns .■ Vulgar Srrvurt, bk. 1L, «U. v. 

•ft'-dra,*. [SoonBA.] 


sdd^i, s. pL [Prop, things sodden, from s/elhs 
(q.v.) ; cf. O. Dut. sode =» a seething, boiling; 
IceL sodAsswuter in wtdeh meat has been 
sodden.) Boiling water mixed with aoap; 
water linpregrjated with soap, and forming a 
frothy mass. 

• In the suds : In a temper ; in a difficulty 
Probably with idea of the hands being oo* 
copied in the washing-tab. or from the dis- 
comfort that usually attends washing-day. 

** Will js forssks m* now »nd l«srs «d« f Vi* suds # * 
Beaum. * Piet. : Wild Goose Ckase. 


sue, * saw, *mwo, • s©w-©n, • eywon, 
• suw-en, v.t. A (. [O. Fr. score, suit, sivir 

£ r. suivre) s* to follow, from Low Lat. sequn ; 

,t sequor; I tel. rquire. From the sam* 
root come pursue, suit, suite, sequence, Ac.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* J. To follow. 


" Mfllatsr. I «h»U sue th*** whither ever tbsti Mkalt 
go.’— W y cliff e : Matthew rill. 

2. To follow after ; to seek after ; to try to 
win ; to seek In marriage. 


“ Jus ms, and w*o tus, and flatUr m* ’ 

Tennyson : Mermaid, 4S. 


3. To seek Justice, right, or compensation 
from by legal process ; to inutitute legal 
process against; to proseentd in a civil action 
for the recovery of areal or .supposed right, 
or for compensation for * real or sappoi^a 
lojary. 


“ II *oy sue thss at ths law, and Uks away thy Mat, 
1st bin* bars thy cloak kI*).’— M atthew v. 40. 

*4. To beg ; to ask for. 


“Whan you sued 

Bhakesp. : Among i Cleopatra. L % 

• 5. To claim by legal process ; to lay legal 
claim to ; to seek by law. 

" By hi* *ttorn#y*s*o*r*i to «u« his \irsrr. m 

Jfhakesp. : Richard II.. fl. L 

It Technically: 

1. Falconry : To clean tbe beak. 

' 2. Naut. : To leave high and dry on a shore 
as. To rue a ship. 


B. Intransitive : 


L Ordinary language : 

L To beg, to entreat, to petition, to plead. 

“ Wbra maiden* tus. n>*n *1 *e Uks feda" 

Jfhakesp. / Measure for Measure, L 4. 

% It is generally followed by /or. 

“ I sue for silled maJesty^s rcpcaL* 

Jfhakesp. : Rape of lucrece, S40. 

2. To seek by legal process ; to make claim 
in Jaw ; to prosecute ; as. To sue for damages. 

3. To pay court ; to psy one's addresses «s 
a suitor or lover ; to woo ; to be a lover ; to 
act th© lover. 


IL S amt. : To be left high snd dry on the 
shnre, ss a ship. 

"I To sue out : To petition for snd take onfc ; 
to apply for and obtain. 

“ Sot wee oar hleeeed Berlenr only tmr proHtlxtinti 
to die for os. baths Is it ill oar advocate, continually 
iotercedlaf with hi* lather ia tb« bahalf of *11 true 
penitent*, and suing out * pardon lor them in the 
court of htav«n."— Calamg. 

Btl&de (proo. iwad), #. fTr.] Undressed 
kid ; used adjectively, as nude gloves. 


su'^nt, a. [Soakt.] 


adv. [Eng. suent; -Zy.] Evenly, 
smoothly. (Pror.) 


BU'-«r, s. [Eng. suit); -er.] On© who sues; 
a suitor, 


sq-eaf-sl-a, s. [Named after M. Suess, a 

French natural 1st.] 

PaLcont. : A sob^enns of Srdrifera ^q.v,), 
with two species, from the Upper Lias of 
Normandy. 

BU'nSt, ‘sew-et, s. [O. Fr. sen, suit, ruij 
(Fr. ruif), with dimin. suff. -et; from Lat. se- 
bum, serum = taiiow, suet, grease; Sp. sebo; 
ltal. sevo.] 

Chem ., Ac. : The solid fat deposited round 
tbe loins and kldne>s of tbe ox or sheep, the 
latter telng th© more solid, and containing 
more stearin than beef fat, tmt less palmafln. 
Both contain a little olein. -When rendered 
down It forms tallow (q.vA Chopped suet 
la used in cooking for making boiled pnd- 


poiit, JiJwl ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ^hin, beuqb; go, ^«m ; thin, ^hla; Bin, af ; expect, ^enophon, fiat. -Ih«. 
-«lau, -tlan = Bh^n. -tion, -elon = Bhun; -(Ion, -^ion = Bhiksu -cIoub, -Uoub, HiiouB = Bhiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^L d^L 
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dings, and for various other purposes, as stuff* 
tog, Ac. Mutton fat melte at 50*, and beef fat 
at 47*. If melted and put over potted meat, 
it excludes the air and retards decay. It has 
been employed by botanists to preserve the 
fleshy fungi by permeating their pores. In 
pharmacy it is employed as an emollient in 
the preparation of certain ointments and 
plasters, or as an addition to poultices. 

suet-pudding, b. 

Cook, i A boiled pudding, tbs paste of which 
is made of flour, bread-crumbs, chopped suet, 
milk, and eggs ; it may be plain, or flavoured 
to taste. 


BU'-St-tf, a. [Eng. suet ; -y.) Consisting of or 
resembling suet. 

" U the wetter forming a wen resembles fat or 
a suety substance, it is called •tratoma.” — Sharp : 
Surgery. 


* siiffe, ». [A phonetic spelling of tough (2), a.] 
Surf (q.v.). 


“ The tuff • of the m» wttetb her lading dry on land.* 
—So ckluyt; Voyaget, voL 1L, pi. 1., p. 227. 


• siif-fect’, v.t. flat suffectus, pa. par. of 


sufflcio = to supply, to suffice (q.v.).] To 
suostltute. 


M Suffedlng Amadeae dolce of Savoy, e married man. 
in the roome of Eugenlas .”— Bithop BaU. 


* oiif-fSct', a, [Suffect, v.) Chosen in place 
of another ; performed by a substitute. 


"Th» date of the suffect consulship of Slllaa the 
younger ie not known.— Athenceum, Oct 28, 1882. 


•uf-fer, * sof-fren, ♦Buf-flren, v.t. & i. 
[O. Fr. soffrir , suffrir (Fr. souffrir), from Lat. 
suffero =. to undergo, to endure: suf (for sub) 
— under, snd fero — to bear ; Sp. suffer; Fort. 
sofffer; Ital. sobers, sofferire.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. To fesl or bear, as something painful, 
distressing, or disagreeable ; to submit to with 
distress, pain, or grief ; to undergo, toendure. 

“ To suffer here 

Chains and these torments." Milton .* P. L., it 185. 

2. To endnre or undergo without sinking 


or giving way ; to sustain ; to support un- 
flinchingly; to bear i 


r np under. 

" Oor spirit and strength entire 
Btrongty to suffer and support our pains." 

MUlon ; P. h., 1 147. 

3. To be affected by ; to undergo ; to have 
to pass through or experience; to be acted 
on or influenced by. 


“He shall not suffer Indignity."— Shaketp. : Tern- 
\ lii. 2. 


4. To permit, to allow ; not to forbid or 
hinder. 

“ Bot the king suffered the auspicious moment to 

pass away ."—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. i. 

B. Intransitive : 

L To feel or undergo pain of body or mind. 

“ 0, I have suffered 
With those that I saw suffer." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L 1 

2. To undergo punishment; speclficsliy, 
to be executed. (1 Peter ii. 21.) 

3. To bear pain nf body or mind with patience 
or fortitude. 


’* A Roman with a Roman’s heert can suffer.” 

ibellne, y. 5. 


Shaketp. ; Cymbellne, 

4. To be Injured ; to sustain Jpjnry, loss, or 
damage. 


"The Great Harry suffered so seventy as almost 
to be sunk at her anchorage.*— Proude : Hitt. Eng.. 
It. 423. 


shr-feSr-a-ble, * suf-frable, a. (Eng. 

suffer; -able.] 

* 1. Capable of being endured or borne. 


2. Capable of being tolerated or permitted ; 
allowable. 


” It is sufferable In any to use what liberty they list 
In their owo writing ."— Bir B. Wotton. 


* 3. Capahle of enduring nr suffering ; toler- 
ant, enduring. 

** Aod sith a man Is more reasonable 
Than women Is, ys m us ten ben suffrubls." 

Chaucer: C. T„ 8,021 

* Biif'-fer-a-ble-nSas, *. [Eng. sufferable ; 
-ness.] The qnaiity or state of being suffer- 
able or endurable ; tolerableness. 


•stiT-fer-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. sufferable) ; 
-ly.] In a sufferable manner or degree : toler- 
ably. 

“ Tet suffer ably bright, the eye might hear 
The uncrown florTe* of bis beamy hair." 

Addison : Claudian ; de Rapt. Pro*., hk. it 

•ttr-fer-an^e, * suf-fraunce, s. [O. Fr. 
•off ranee (Fr. souff ranee), from Low Lat suf- 
ferentia.] 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. The state nr condition of suffering ; the 
bearing of pain ; endurance of pain ; patience 
under p&ln. (Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice , 
1. 3.) 

2. Pain or suffering endured ; distress, 
misery, suffering. 

" Her sufferance made 
Almoet each pang a death." 

Shaketp. : Mtnry Till,, y. 1 

•3. Damage, loss, iqjury. 

" A grievoos wreck aud sufferance 
On roost part of their fleet." 

Shaketp. : Othello, IL L 

♦ 4. Death by execution. 

“Which I In sufferance heartily will rejoice." 

Shakesp. i % Henry V., IL 1 

5. Negative consent bv not forbidding or 
hindering ; toleration, allowance, permission. 

"Thou shalt relgo hut by their sufferance.” 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry VS ^ 1 1 

IL Customs : A permission granted for the 
shipment of certain goods. 

If (1) On sufferance : By passive allowance, 
permission, or consent ; without being actively 
interfered with or prevented, and yet without 
being positively forbidden. 

(2) Estate at sufferance .* 

Law : (See extract). 


“ Ao estat • at sufferance, is where one comes iuto 
possession of lands by lawful title, hut keeps it with* 

not ini tills at alO* — Hlarkstctnm • Oom.rn.ent.. hk. ii.. 


out any title at alL” — Blackttone : Comment., hk. ii., 

ch. a 


sufferance- wharf, *. A wharf on which 
goods may be landed before any duty la paid, 
by permission of the Commissioners of Cus- 
toms. (English.) 


eiiT-fer-er, t. [Eng. suffer ; -er.) 

1. One who suffers ; one who endures or 
undergoes bodily or mental pain or suffering. 

" All Buffering doth destroy, or Is destroy'd. 

Even by the sufferer.” 

Byron : Child* Harold, iv. M. 

2. One who sustains damage or lose : as, a 
sufferer by a fire, 

3. One who suffers, permits, or allows. 


sftT-fer-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Suffer.) 

A* & B. As pr. par „ <& particip. adj. : (Sea 
ths verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The state of enduring pain, whether of 
body or mind. 

2. Pain, inconvenience, or loss endured or 
incurred. 

“ Rejoice in my suffering* for yaxu'—Colotsiant L K 


• siir-fer-Irig-1#, adv. [Eug. suffering ; - ly .) 
With suffering or pain. 

“An affect or moving tafferlngly to become matter." 
— Cabbalistical Dialogues (1812), p. a 

•ailf-fise’, • suf-lae, v.i. & t. 
[Fr. Buffls-, stem of sujlsant , pr. par. of suffire 
= to suffice, from Lat enfficio — to make or 
put under, to substitute, to supply, to suffice : 
suf (for sub) = under, and facio = to make.) 

A. Intrans. : To be enough or sufficient ; 
to be equal to the end or object proposed. 

“A report that arms were hidden in a house sufficed 


to hring a furious mob to ths door ."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xrilL 


B. Transitive : 

1. To be sufficient for ; to satisfy ; to meet 
the demands or requirements of. 


“ Let it suffice thee : speak no more to ms of this 
“ “ ~ ' lylil. 24 


matter. "—Deuteronomy 

• 2. To supply or provide ; to refurnish. 

“ Nor Juoo. who sustain’d his arms before, 

Dares with new strength tufflce the exhausted store." 

Dryden : Virgil ; s£ntid ix. 1,090 

•eiif-flc’-i^uje (c as ah), * euf fia aunce, 

s. [Fr. suffisance.] Sufficiency. 

“ He oonde ia lltel thing have su/Ssaunec") 

Chaucer ; C. T„ 488. (Prol.) 

attf-ffc -i9U-c^ (o as ah), s. [Eng. suffi- 
cient); -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being sufficient or 
adequate to the end proposed. 

“The natural sufficiency of the eoul without the 
spirit of God in ordor to ite own happtnesa."— Stiiling- 
ffeet : Sermons, vol. ill., ser. 12. 

2. Supply equal to wsnta ; ample supply. 

3. Adequate qualification for any purpose ; 
ability. 

Then no more remains 


But that your sufficiency, sa your worth, is able, 
’ - J * t them *- “ 


And let them work.’ 

Shaketp. Measure for Measure, i. L 

4. Adequate substance or means; compe- 
tence. 


* 5. Conceit ; self-sufficiency ; self-rionfl. 
dence. 


" Sufficiency is a compound of vanity and Ignor 
anca.”— Temple. 


aiif nc'-lsut (o as ah), • auf-fyc-Ieut, a . A 

s. [Lat sufficiens, pr. par. of sufficio= to suffice 
(q.v.) ; rujiciente ; Port & ltaL sufficientt.] 

Am As adjective : 

1. Equal to any end or purpose proposed* 
adequate to meet any wants or demands 
enough, competent, ample. 

” My grace U sufficient for thee .*— 2 Corinth, xli. a 

* 2. Possessed of adequate talents, accom- 
plishments, or resources; competent, fit, 
qualified, capable. 

“ You’ll nsver mast a more sufficient man." 

Shaketp, : Othello, Hi. 4. 

*3. Capable of paying one's debts ; solvent* 
rich. 


“My meaning In saying he is a good mau, Is to hsv* 


yon uaderstand me that he U sufflcisnt.”--Shakeip: 
Merchant of Venice, L 8. 


* 4, Self-sufficient, self-satisfied, content 

* B. As subst. : Sufficiency. 

“One man’s sufficient is mors available than tea 
thouseode' multitude."— Sidney : Arcadia, p. 452. 

U For ths difference between sufficient and 
enough , see Enouoh. 

sufficient reason, determining 
reason, «. 

Philos. : A term adopted from the following 
passage of Leibnitz’s Thiodicee (i. § 44): 
“ Nothing is done without a sufficient reason ; 
that is, nothing happens without its being 
possible to Dne knowing the causes of all 
things to render a reason which is sufficient 
why it Is so, and not otherwise." Hs defines 
the principle of Sufficient Reason, as that 
in virtue oi which we know that no fact can 
be found real, no proposition true, without a 
sufficient reason why it is in this way rather 
than in another." After stating that Archi- 
medes was obliged to take for granted that if 
there be a balance in which everything is 
alike on both aides, and if equal weights are 
hung on the two ends of that balance, the 
whole wlii be at rest, because no reason can 
be given why one side should weigh down | 
rather than the other, Leibnitz goes on to 
say : “ Now by this single principle of th * 
sufficient reason may be demonstrated the 
being of a God, and all other parts of meta- 
physics or natural theology, and even, in 
some measure, those physical truths that are 
independent of mathematics, such as the 
dynamical principles or ths principles oi 
forces." The Principle of Sufficient Reason 
a law of thought is usually stated by logiciam 
thus : Every judgment we accept must rest 
upon a sufficient reason ; and from this tin 
following principiss have been derived : 

1. Granting the rtuoa, whet follow* from th> 
reaeon mu*t also be granted. On thii •yllogiitl 


inference depend*. 

‘ 1 the coneequeata are held to be true, th 


S. If all 1 

reason mint be true. 

a If the consequent i« rejected, the reason mo* 
also be rejected. 

4. If the couiequeut Is admitted, w« do act c 
necessity admit the reason, as there may be otb« 
reason# or oeuses of the seme effect. 


ManssI ( Prdeg . Log., p. 198) asserts that th 
Principle of Sufficient Reason is not a law c 
thought, but only the statement that every ar 
of thought must be governed by some law. [ M t 


^ Axiom of determining (or sufficient) reason 
Logic : A judgment can be derived frof 
another judgment (materially different frof 
it), and finds in it its sufficient reason, oni 
when the (logical) connection of though 
corresponds to a (real) causal connection 
( Vebenveg : Logic (Eng. ed.), § 81.) 


(o as eh), odv. [En 

sufficient; -ty.] 

1. In or to a sufficient degree ; in or to 
degree answering the end or purpose pi 
posed ; ennngh, amply. 

“ The tongue of th# new First Lord of the Treasc 
was not sufficiently ready."— Macaulay: Hist. En 
ch. xv. J 

2. To a considerable degree. 

“ He himself was sufficiently valn-florloos. 
Dryden: JuvenaL (Ded.) 


suf ficing, pr. par. or a. [SurFfCK.) 


* adv. [Eng. sufficing ; - 1 

So as to suffice or satisfy ; sufficiently. 


• Bhf-fiq’ Ing n^ss, s. [Eng. sufficing; -rs. 
The quality nr state of being sufficing; so 
clency. 


f&te, fat, £ire, amidst, what, dill, father; we, wSt, here, fuun^l, her, there; pine, pit, aire, bit, marine; go, pi 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whd, sin ; mate, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rftle, rtil ; try, Syrian. m t ce = e ; ey = * ; qu = kwv 
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•tftxf-flsance, * auf-li*aunce, s. [Fr.] Suf- 
ficiency, plenty, enough, abundance. 

•• Thers him rest* iu riotou* suffsance 
Of all ( Ladfolasss and kingly Joyance." 

Spenser : Muiopotmos, * 07 . 

• suf-fls-ant, * Buf-fls-aunt, ■ suf-fls- 
Bunco, a. [Ft. suffisant, pr. par. of suffire = 
to auffica (q.v.).] Sufficient. (Gower: C. A., L) 

• sitf-fT-tils, *. [Lat.] Snuff of a candle. 

“ Of ths sufftus of a torch, jointer* make a velTst 
black."— Srown*.- Vulgar Errours , jx MJ. 

■tLT-ftx, s. [Lat. suffixrus, pa. par. of sufflgo = 
to fasten on beneath : suf (for #u6) = under, 
and yigfo = to fix.] 

1. Phi/of.: A letter or eyllable added at tha 
end of a word ; an affix, a postfix : as, -ness, 
-ly, Ac. 

2. Math. : A term used to denote Indices 
written under letters : as, oj oq o 3 , Ac. 

stir-fix', v.t. [Suffix, ».] To add or annex, 
as a letter or syllable, at the end of a word. 

• suffixion (as suf-flk -shtin), s. [Suffix.] 
The act of suffixing; the aUte of being 
suffixed. 

• stif-fl&m'-Xn-ate, V.t. [Lat. sufflaminatus, 
pa. par. of sujjiamino = to check, to clog; 
svffamen (genii. sufflaminis) = a drag, a brake.] 

1. To retard or check the motion of, as of a 
carriage, by preventing one or more of the 
wheels from revolving, by means of a chain or 
otherwise ; to scotch. 

2. To stop, to check, to Impede. 

" God could prevent the beginning! of wicked de- 
signs; ... he ooald *uy where suffUimincUe end tub- 
vert them."— Sorrow : Sermon on the Gunpowder 
Tree ton. 

•stif-flate', v.t. [Lat. sufflatus, pa. par. of 
tujjlo: suf (for sub ) = under, aod flo = to 
blow.] 

1. To blow up, to Inflate. 

2. Toiaapire. 

M Sujffated hy the Holy Wind.” 

Ward : England $ Reformation, ill. 

• stif-fla'-tion, s. [Lat sufflatio.] [Sofflate.] 
The act of blowing np or inflating. 

• stif-fii-cate, a. [Lat suffocatus , pa. par. of 
ruffoco = to* choke : suf (for rub) — under, and 
fauces = the guliet, the throat] Suffocated, 
choked. 

“ For Suffolk’! dak*, mij he b* suffocate." 

I Shakesp. : 1 Henry F/. # L l. 

Btif'-f6-cate, v.t. A i. [Fr. suffoquer ; Sp. 
svfocar ; Port suffocar ; ItaL suffocate.] [Suf- 
focate, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To choka ; to kill by stopping the respira- 
tion, as by hanging, drowning, or respiring 
carbonic acid gas ; to amother, to stifle. 

" Douhtful hie death : he tvffocatod seem'd 
To moit* Dry den ; Oeid ; Metamorphoses xii. 

2. To atifle; to cause difficulty of reapira- 
tion to. (Covrpe r: Task , v]. 670.) 

3. To impede respiration in ; to compress 
•oas to prevent respiration. 

"Let not hemp hi* windpipe suffocate." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., ill. a 

• 4. To stifle, to amother, to extioguiah : as, 
To suffocate live coala or fire. 

B. Jnfraniiftre ; 

1. To become suffocated, choked, oratifled. 
2. To canaa anffocation, to choke: aa, The 
heat is suffocating. 

" The suffocating teuie of woe.** 

Byron : Prometheus, 

T Suffucatlon is produced by every kind of 
means, external or Internal : to choke la to 
stifle or suffocate by means of large bodies, aa 
a piece of food, lodging in the throat or larynx. 

atif'-f6-cat-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Suffo- 
cate, «.] 

stiT-fi-cat-Xng-l^, adv. [Eng. suffocating; 
- ly .] In a suffocating manner or degree ; ao aa 
to soffocate: ss, Tha room is suffocatingly hot. 

itif-fi-ca'-tion, i. [Fr., from Lat. suffoco 
tionem, scene, of suffocatio, from ruffocatus = 
suffocate (q.v.); Sp. suffocation; ltal. suffo- 
c azione.] 

1. Tha act of suffocating, choking, or 
smothering. 

“SI dine, I call heere, who* oca er he be. man, woman, 
or ohllde, that violently commeth to hi* death, 
whether It b« hy knife, poysoo, cord, drowning, horn- 
ing. suffocation, or otherwUs." — Smith : Common- 
"*slih, bk. 1L, ch. xxilL 


2. The state of beiog anffocated, choked, or 
•mothered ; death by being suffocated. 

" It wu a mirscic to scape suffocation."— Shekesp. : 
Merry Wieee . Hi. *. 

H Suffocation tekea place when the air ia 
denied access to tha lungs, aod may be pro- 
duced by drowning, by atrangulatiou, by 
choking, hy immobility of the respiratory 
muscles arising from tetaoua, hy falsa mem- 
branes obstructing the larynx, Ac. 

• sttf'-f 6-cat-Xve, a. [Eag. suffocate ) ; *<ve.] 
Tending or having the power to suffocate; 
suffocating. 

** From ruin, after great fro*ti In the winter, glandu. 
lou» tumour* aud suffocative catarrh* proceed.*— Ar- 
buthnot: On Air . 

Suf'-fSlk (l silent), s. [For South-folk, as 
Norfolk for North-folk.] 

Geog. : A couaty on the east coast of Eng- 
land, between Norfolk and Essex. 

Suffolk-crag, s. 

GeoL : Tha same as Red-crao. [Crao, 2.] 

Suffolk punch, a A variety of horse, 
•tout aod rouod in the barrel, strongly built, 
aod with low, heavy shoulders. They are 
eapecialiy adapted for drawiog heavy weights. 

• atif-fdss’-iin (ss as sh), s. [Lat. suffossio, 
from suffossus, pa. par. of tuffodio — to dig 
under : svf (for sub) = under, and fodio = to 
dig.] The act of digging under or beneath ; 
an undermining. 

" Those conspiracies against maligned sovereignty ; 
those tuffouiont of well*, Sc.'‘—Bp. Hall: St. Fault 
Combat 

stir-fta-gan, • stir-flra-gant, a. A s. [Fr. 
suffragan t, from Lat. suffragans, pr. par. of 
suffragor = to vote for, to support, or from 
Low Lat. suffraganeus = a auffragan bishop.] 

[SOFFRAOE.] 

A. As adjective: 

1* Ord. Lang . ; Assisting, supporting. 

M Let my pea loose to the suffragan t testimonies.” 
Bp. Hall : Remainet, p. *02. 

2. Eccles. : Assisting, assistant : aa. a suf- 
fragan biahop. Every biahop ]a auffragan 
relatively to the archbishop of hi* province. 

B. As substantive : 

* L Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
asaiate ; an aasistaot. 

“ Friend* end mffragant* to the vlrtoe* sod modesty 
of sober womeu."-fip. Taylor : A rtijicial Handtome- 
nett. p. lia 

II. Ecclesiastical: 

1. A bishop who has been consecrated to 
assist an ordinary biahop of a aee in a par- 
ticular portion of hla dioceae. 

2. A term of relation applied to every 
ordinary biahop with reapect to the arch- 
biahop of hia province. 

**Ths Prlmxte Indeed snd Mversl of his ruffragant 
stood obstinately aloof. ” — Maoaulay : Hitt. Eng,, ch. *1. 

sdr-fra gan-sliip, * sur tra gane ship, 

a. [Eng. suffragan ; -a/iip.] Tha office or 
poaition of a euffr&gan. 

“Therewith held ths tuffraganethlp under Henry 
Beauford Bishop of Lincoln. — Fuller : Worthies ; 
Cumberland. 

• silf -fira-gant, a. A s. [Soffraoax.] 

• stir-fra-gatc, v.l. [Lat. suffragatus , pa. 
par. of suffragor.] [Suffraoe, v.\ 

1. To vote with ; to agree in voice with. 

It cannot choose hnt euffragate to ths reasonable- 
ness snd oonveulenoe thereof, oelng so dlsoovered." — 
Hal* : Orig. of Mankind, p. 29L 

2. To vote. 

" With liberty allowed him to tuffragate In con- 
gregat. and convocat,'’ — Wood : Faitl Oxon., voL 11. 

• siif '-fta-ga tor, s. [Lat.] Ona who aaaiats 
or supports witii hia vote. 

M The moet of their tuffragatort ere already assam- 
blad.’*— Bp. of Chester to A bp. Uthrr, p. #7. 

siif-frage (age *a J|;), * shf'-fta-^, s. 

[Fr., from Lat suffragium — a vote ; ultimate 
etym. doubtful.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A vote or voice given on a controverted 
quaatioo, or in the choice of a candidate for 
a particular office, poaition, or truat ; the 
formal expression of opinion on a poiot in 
question ; hence, approval, consent. [Fran- 
chise, 2; Reform Acts.] 

“ Enthusiastically confirmed hy the suffrage of the 
whole principality. —De«g Telegraph. Sept. 34, 1M*. 

• 2. Testimony, attestation, witness. 


• 3. Aid, assistance. 

"But all give suffrage ; that with speed I msv these 
discords and. C’Aoptnan / Homer; Iliad Till 

IL Ecclesiastical : 

1. A ehort petition, anch aa those after the 
creed or matios and evensong. 

2. Prayer oo behalf of another, or for the 
whola body of tha faithful ; eapec. prayer 
offsred for the faithful departed. 

" Ha [Henry ths »] made a riche trnnbe for Richard 
the 3, and caussld t uffraaiet to be ordenld for hym."— 
Lei and : Collectanea, voL U., p, 490. 

* silT-frage (age a* i&), v.t [Lat. suffragor 
= to vote for.] [Suffraoe, a.] To vote for; 
to elect. 

"Suffraging their knights and borgaases."— Milton : 
Reform, in England, bk. U. 

suf i. Tha principle or policy of 
suffrage government. 

Buf '-frag lst, s. 

1. Ona who baa or exercise* tha right of 
suffrage. 

2. Aq ardant support of suffrage in some 
particular way, as, a woman ^ -suffragist, a uni- 
versal suffragist. 

* suf-flraunce, *. [Sufferance.] 

a. [Pref. svf- for rub-, 
and Eng. frutescent (q.v.).] Modeiately fru- 
te scent. 

t s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. sub, 

and frutex = a ahrub, a buah.] 

J3of. : An nnderahrub (q.v.). 

t Buf-fr6'-tf-coti», a. 

[Pref. suf-, for enb-, and Lat. fruticosus = full 
of ahrubs or bushes.] 

Bot. (Of a stem ) : Having the lower and 
smaller part of tha stem woody, while the 
upper and larger part is herbaceous snd dies 
off every year. 

• sttf-fd'-mX-gate, v.t. ri*t suffumlgatus , 
pa. par. of suffumigo : suf (for sub) = under, 
and /uwij 7 o = to fumigate (q.v.).] To apply 
fumea or ainoke to tha parts of, aa to tha body^ 
in medical treatment. 

• BuT-fd-mi-ga'-tion, a. [Suffumioate.] 

1. The operation of applying fumes to the 
parts of tha hody ; fumigation. 

" If the matter b# so grots u It yield* not to reme- 
dies, it may be attempted hy mffumigation*~- H'lis- 
man : Surgery. 

2. The act of burning perfumes ; one of the 
ceremonies in incaotatioo. 

“ He did oot at the time of hie Invocation make any 
suffumigotlon, at which the aplrlts wars vexed."— 
Wood : A thence Oxon., voL L 

3. A dime, * fumigation. 

" HippocraLe* moreover was of this opinion, that a. 
tuffumigation madetherewith[garlicklfetcheth dowue 
the afterbirth of women newly delivered aud hrooght 
to bed."— F. Holland : Plinie, bk. xi„ ch. vL 

• suf-fu'-mlge, i. [Lat. suffumigo = to suf- 
fumigate (q.v.).J A medical fume. 

" For external means, drying *i dfumiget or *moaks 
•re prescribed with good socce **.^ — Harvey: On Con- 
sumption. 

v.t. [Lat. suffusus, pa. par. of suf- 
fundo — to ]) 0 iir beneath, to diffuse beneath 
or upon : suf (for sub ) = under, and /undo — 
to pour.] To overspread aa with a fluid or 
tinctura ; to fill or cover as with something 
fluid. 

" Medora still (while tears hi* cheek* suffuse 1 
The dear reinemhrance of hi* lord r«uew*, 

Hoole: Orlando Furioso, xviu. 

siif-fd'-slon* s. [Fr., from Lat. suffusionem, 
accus. of suffusio, from suffusus, pa. par. of 
suffundo = to suffuse (q.v.).J 

1. Tha act or process of auffuaing or over- 
spreading, as with a fluid or tincture ; the 
state of beiog suffused. 

"He [Flutarch] being deeply tinctured, a* It were 
with ths suffusions ol It, everything which he looked 
upon, seemed to him coloured with IL"— CudisorfA ; 
IntelL System, P- 244. 

2. That which ia suffoaed or overspread, as 
a cataract on the eye, or su extravaaatioo of 
eome humour. 

“ go thick, a drop serene hath quenched their orbs 
Or dim suffusion veiled." Milton : F. L., iii. W. 

S. [Son.) 

BU fXfm, *. [Sofism.) 

* siig, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps allied to- 
suck.] A »mall kind of worm. 


boil, ; p6xL t, J<5^1 ; cat, ^cll, chorus, ?hlu, bench ; go, gem ; thin, \hln ; Bln, ft?; expect, Xenophon, f h “ C 

-elan, -tlan = v* *" , -tion, -alon = shiin ; -(ion, ~$lon « shun, -clous, -tioua, -«iou» = ahiia. -ble, -die, Ac. - dqU a^L 
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sugar— suges cent 


etig'-ar (s as sh), * sucre, * auger, * sugro, 

i. & a. [Fr. sucre, from Sp. auucar s= sugar, 
l from Arah. sakkar, sokkar = sugar ; Pera. 
shakar, from Sanac. garkard = gravel, sugar; 
allied to Lat. saccharum; Gr. o-axxap, <rax- 
Xapov (sakchar, sakcharon); PorUc uucdr; Ital. 
wcchero.] 

A. At substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A sweety crystallized substance menu- 
factured from the expressed juice of various 
plants, especially of the sugar-cane (q.v.). 

(2) Any substance more or less resembling 
augur in any of its properties : as, sugar of 
lead. 

2. Fig . : Sweet, honeyed, or soothing wonle 
or flattery, used to disguise or hide something 
distasteful. 

IL Chem. & Sugar Man uf. : Cn(OH a )rn. The 
generic name for a large number of bodies oc- 
curring naturally in the animai or vegetable 
kingdom, or produced frotn glucosides by the 
Action of ferine nfca or dilute acids. They are 
All more or less soluble In water, and their solu- 
tions exert a rotatory action nn polarized iight. 
-Some reduce alkaline solutions of copper, 
whilst others either do not, or do so only to a 
limited extant. They may all he classed 
under two heads, viz.; nnfermentable sugars, 
as mannlte, duldte, sorbite, &c., and ferment- 
able sugars as cane-sugar, glucose, maltose, 
Ac. ,Ca»e-augar, CijHaoOn, called also 
Saccharose, Sucroee, and Canose, la found in 
the juice of many grasses, in the sap of several 
treea, and in beet and several other roots. It 
Appears to be the transition product betweeu 
atarch and invert-sugar in all plants which 
yield the latter com pounds. Walnuts, almonds, 
and St. Johns bread contain only cane-sugar. 
It is extracted most easily from sugar-cane, 
but on the continent of Europe la manu- 
factured on a large scale from beet-root The 
expressed juice is heated nearly to the boiling 
point, and a email qnautity of slaked lime 
added. The clear liquid wliieh separates from 
the coaguium Is evaporated as rapidly as 
possible, and transferred into shallow vaasels 
to crystallize. Drained from the eyrup or 
molasses, it yields the raw augar of commerce. 
When farther refined by treatment with 
animal charcoal, poured Into moulds, and 
then dried In & stave, the product ia loaf- 
Angar. .When the crystallization is allowed to 
proceed very slowly, sugar-candy results. 
Moderately heated it melts, and solidifies on 
cooling to an amorphous mass, familiar aa 
barley-sugar. Pure augar separates from its 
eolution in transparent colourless crystals, 
having the figure of a modified mnnoclinic 
prism. It has a pure, aweet taste, and re- 
quires for solution only one-third of its weight 
of cold water. Ita crystals have a specific 
gravity of 1*6. Heated above 210*. water ia 
given off and a brown substance known as 
caramel remains. Cane-sugar is transformed 
into invert sugar by boiling in presence of 
dilute acids, mineral acting more rapidly than 
organic acids. Strong sulphuric acid com- 
pletely decomposes cane-sugar, and nitric 
acid converts it into saccharic acid. It turns 
a ray of polarised iight to the right, Aj = 78*8. 
(Invert-suoar, Maple-sugar.] 

B. j4s adj. : Made of augar. 

sugar-baker, t. One who refines sugar, 
sugar-bean, s. 

Bot. : (1) Pkaseolus saccharatus ; (2) P. luna- 
tus. 

sugar-beet, a. A variety of the Common 
Beet, Beta vulgaris , cultivated on the Con- 
tinent, and occasionally to a email extent in 
England, from which is extracted sugar equal 
to that uf the cane. [Beetroot-sugar.] 

sugar-berry, s. 

Bot.: Celtis occidental is ; called also the 
Nettie-tree and the Haokberry. 

sugar-birds, s. pi. 

Omith. : The family Coerihldae, a group of 
delicate little birds, allied to the Dicseidse and 
the Drepauldidie, bnt with protrusile tonguea, 
and confined almost entirely to the tropical 
parta of America 

sugar -bush, e. [Suoar-orchard.] 

sugar camp, a. A place In or near a 
maple forest where the sap from the treea la 
collected and manufactured into iugRr. 


sugar -candy, * sugar -candlan, *. 

Cane-sugar crystallized on threads by slow 
evaporation. 


“ Her brekth wm m aweet aa msfmr<andimn."— 
V. Taylor: Penniless Pilgrim. 


sugar-oaue, i. 

X. Bot., Hart., £c. : Saccharum officinarum, 
a strong, cane-stemmed grass, from eight to 
twelve feet high, producing a large, feathery 
plume of flowers. It is wild or cultivated io 
India, China, the South Sea Islands, the West 
Indies, Louisiana, Ac., flouriahiug in the 
zone or belt from the equclor to 85° or 40° 
north and south. In India the land chosen for 
. ita cultivation is usually a good loam or light 
clay well manured. The leafy ends of the 
canes of the preceding season are cut off, or 
the whole -cane is cut up, each piece being 
made to contain two nodes or joints. Twenty 
thousand of these are planted on each acre in 
January and February, the harvest begins 
early in December, aod tne cutting and crush- 
ing of the canes are carried on till January or 
February. There are several varieties of the 
engar-cane. It was calculated that in 1876 
2,140,000 tone of sugar were manufactured from 
the cane all over the world. It is probable 
that the amount has since increased. 

Hist. : It has been supposed that the sugar- 
cane was the “sweet cane Trora a far country” 
of Jeremiah (vl. 20; cf. also Isa. xliii. 24). 
The scripture plant was, however, more prob- 
ably Andropogon calamus aromaticus. [Cane.] 
According to Strabo, Nearcbua, the admiral 
of Alexander the Great, describes a kind of 
honey (probably eugar) from an Indian reed, 
as did Theophrastus and other writers. Di- 
oecoridee usea the term saccharum , derived 
from the Indian name of the sugar-cane. 
Europe seems to be Indebted for the plant to 
the Saracens, who introduced it into Rhodes, 
Cyprus, Sicily, Crete, and Spain, in the ninth 
century ; the Crusadera. in the twelfth, found 
it in Syria ; the Spaniards and Portuguese 
carried it to the Canary lsiande and Madeira 
early in the fifteenth. Thence, on the dis- 
covery of America, it wae transported to the 
Weat Indies, where a large sugar industry 
speedily arose. 

sugar clarifier, t. [Clarifier, 2.) 

sugar-evaporator, *. A furnace and 
pan for condensing saccharine juices or solu- 
tions. 


sugar-filter, a The vessel employed 
for cleansing and decolorizing the defecated 
syrup by the aid of bone-hlack. 

eugar- fungus, a [Torula, Yeast- 

PLANT.] 

sugar-furnace, t. A fnmace in which 
pans are set for boiling sugar-cane juice, the 
eap of the maple, or other saccharine solutions. 

sugar-house, a A building in which 
sugar ia refined. 

sugar-kettle, a. A kettle for boiling 
the aap of the sugar-maple, the sorghum, or 
the cane ; a sugar-pan. 

sugar-loaf, i. fta 

A. As substantive : 

1. Lit. : A conical mass of refined sugar. 

2. Fig. : A high-crowned conical hat, re- 
sembling a sugar-loaf in shape. 

B. At adj . .* Conical and tall, like a t ugar- 
loaf : as, a sugar-loaf bet. 

sugar-louse, t. [Sugar-wit*.] 
sugar-maple, t. 

Bot. : Acer saccharinum , an American tree, 
sometimes eighty feet high, largely pre- 
vailing in the United States, New Brunswick, 
and Nova Scotia, The leaves are cordate, 
very smooth, aod giaucous beneath. They 
have five lobes, which are taper, pointed, and 
toothed, becoming red in autumn. It is tapped 
in the spring for ita juice, which yields sugar. 
[Acer.] 

sugar-mill, x. A mill for expressing the 
juice from augar-canee. It has usually three 
rollers ; two in the same horizontal plane, and 
the third over and between these. The canee 
are fed in between the upper and firat hori- 
zontal rollera, where they receive their firat 
•queeze, the juice running down into a trough 
at the base nf the mili ; they then travel on- 
ward, receiving a seoond squeeze between the 
top roller and the second horizontal roller, 
which extracts the remaining juice. The resi- 


dual woody flhre, termed bagasse, when dried, 
la used ae fuel for the furnace-boiler. 

sugar-mite, sugar-louse, *. 

Entom. : The genus Lepisnia, spec. Lepitma 
saccharina. 

sugar -mould, s. A conical iron mould 
in which sugar is placed to crystallize and 
allow the molasses to drain away. 

sugar-nippers, a A tool or instru- 
ment for cutting loaf-sugar into email pieces. 

sugar of acorns, *. [Quercite.] 

sugar of lead, s. [Neutral fluwbio 
acetate ; Acetic- acid.] 

sugar -orchard, sugar-hush, s. A 

collection or small plantation of maples used 
for making sugar. 

sugar-pine, t. The Pinut lambertbna of 
the Pacific coast of the United States, a large 
pine, which, when partly hurned, yields a 
sweetish exudation, whence its name. 

sugar-planter, t. One who owns or 

manages land devoted to the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. 

sugar-plum, i. A kind of sweetmeat 
made of boiled engar, coloured and flavoured 
with various Ingredients, and formed into 
balls or disks. 

sugar-refiner, a One who refines sugar, 
sugar-refinery, i. 

1, A building where sugar is refined. 

2. The process of purification of raw or 
brown augar. The eugar is (1) dlseolved in 
water, a little blood and lime-water being 
added; (2) filtered in bags, to remove fecu- 
lences ; (3) filtered through animal charcoal, 
to remove coloor ; (4) hoiled in a vacuum-pan, 
to concentrate it; and (5) crystallized In 
moulds. 

sugar-squirrel, *. 

ZooL: Petauru* sclurcus. 

sugar-tongs, #. A small instrument of 
silver or plated metxl, need for lifting small 
pieces of sugar at table. 

sugar-tree, «. 

Bot. : (I) 'Myoporum platycarpum ; (2) Acer 
taccharinnm , the sugar-maple (q.v.). 

sug'-ar (s as eh), * eug-er, v.t. k (. [Sugar, a] 

1. Lit. : To impregnate, flavour, cover, 
sprinkle, or mix with sugar. [Suoahino, II.] 

2. Fig. : To cover or hide, ae with engar ; 
to sweeten, to disguise, ae something nn- 
pleasant or distasteful, so aa to to render it 
acceptable. 

" With devotion*! Titif*. 

And pious action, w* do sugar oar 

Tht d»rU himself.* ShuKesp. : ffamUt, lit L 

SUg'-ar-i-n&SS (8 as sh), *. IEng. sugary ; 
-Hess.] The quality or etafce of being sugary 
or sweet, 

sftg'-ar-iiig (s as sh), #. [Eng. sugar; •ing.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L The act of sweetening, mixing, or cover- 
ing with sugar. 

2. Sugar nsed for sweetening, Ac. 

3. The act or process of making euger. 

IL Entom. : A method of catching moths 
introduced in 1842, and since largely used. A 
compound of coarae hrown sugar dissolved In 
water and beer, and having - a little gum or 
some essential oil added, is spread on the 
sheltered side of tranks of treee by a painter’s 
brush. The collector visits the sugared trees 
after dark with a bull’s-eye lantern and catches 
any moths he may find. 

sug'-ar-l&ss (initial s as sh), a. [Eng. sugar ; 
•less.] Free from sugar. 

sftg'-ar-^ (s as sh), • sug-rle, o. [Eng. 

sugar; ~y.] 

1. Containing, resembling, or composed of 
sugar ; sweet. 

" AQd with thi sugrie thereof Allan 

Chut ladle* earei to fantuiM Impure." 

Spenser : Mother Hubbertis Talo. 

2. Fond of augar or of sweet things : as, t 
sugary palate. 

* su-gSs'-^put, a. [Lat. sugens, pr. par. of 
sugo = to suck.] Pertaining or relating to 
sacking. 


t&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, f&H, father ; we, wfct, here, camel, her, thore; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w$l t work, wh$, s6n ; mute, ettb, cure, quite, cur. riile, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = lew- 
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sttg-ggst’, v.t. & i. [Lat. suggestus, pa. par. 
or suggero = to carry or lay under, to supply, 
to suggest ; tug (for tub) = auder, and gero = 
to carry.] 

A, Transitive: 

1, To introduce indirectly into ths mind or 
thoughts ; to cause to be thought of by the 
agency of other objects. 

*• The growing seeds of wisdom, ttait suggest . » , 
Eedectiou* *nch as meliorate the faesrt." 

Goeeper : Task, UL 802. 

2. To propose with diffidence or modesty ; 
to proposs indirectly or guardedly ; to hint, 
to insinuate. 

" Then yon suggested Avignon ; and 1 assented."— 
Macaulay i Hist. Ena., ch. zsiiL 

• 3. To inform secretly ; to prompt. 

" We must suggest the people, in what hatred 
He still hath held them/ 

Shakttp. ; Coriolamu, IL 1. 

*4. To tempt, to seduce. 

*’ Te Suggest thee from thy master. “ 

.shake* p. : Taming of ths &hre*e, tr. 8. 

• B. /nfrana. : To make suggestions ; to 
present evil thoughts to ths mind. 

•iig-gest'-er, a. [Eng. suggest; -er.) Oue 
who suggests ; one who makes suggestions. 

** The Spirit of God to person is not the Immediate 
suggest rr of this conclusion."— Bp. Bull: Works, II. 886. 

•iig'-fcd* -tl-o f&T-si, phr. [Lat. = the sug- 
gestion of something false or untrue.] 

1. Logic A Ethics: A term used when one, 
Instead of telling a positive untruth, makes 
a statement which, though not false, is yet 
pretty sure to be misunderstood, and is in- 
tended to be so. 

2. Law: One of the branches of fraud. If 
suggestio Jklsi be practised in drawing out legal 
conveyances, re-leases, or agreements, its de- 
tection affords s ground for setting them aside, 

•iig-gest'-idn (t as y\ s. [Fr., from Lat 
suggestionem, a ecus, of suggest to, from suggest us, 
pa. par. of suggero = to suggest (q.v.).J 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of suggesting, hinting, or pro- 
posing guardedly or with diffidence. (Either 
in a good or bad sense.) 

2. That which ie suggested ; a hint ; a first 
intimation or proposal. 

" Ooe flight suggestion of a keaseleas fear, 

Infus'd with cun a lug, serves to ruin me." 

Dryde n : Juvenal, eat. a 

3. A promptiog, especially to evil ; a secret 
incitement ; temptation, seduction. 

** Why do 1 yield to that suggestion I 44 

Shaketp, : Macbeth, L 1 

4. Presentation of an idea to the mlod : as, 
the suggestions of fancy or imagination. 

• 5. A crafty device. 

" Ooe that by suggestion 
Fled ftl I the kingdom." 

Shaketp, : Henry VIII., lv. 1 

IL Technically : 

1. Law : Information withont oath : as, 

(1) Aq Information drawn in writing, show- 
ing cause to have a prohibition. 

(2) A surmise or representation of some- 
th! ug, enrolled upon the record of a suit or 
action, at the iostance of a party thereto. 

2. Mctaph. : The same as Association (q.v.). 
(1) Principle of suggestion : Association of 

Ideas. . 

(2) Relative suggestion : Judgment. Dr. 
Thomas Brown (1778-1820), Prof, of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, 
divided “the Intellectual States of Mind’ 1 
Into Simple and Relative Suggestion ; the 
first corresponding to what others have called 
Association, and the latter to Judgment He 
places under Simple Suggestion : Conception, 
Memory, Imagination, and Habit; under Re- 
lative Suggestion : Coexistence and Succes- 
sion. (Brown: Philos, Human Mind , lect. 
xxxIH., xlv.) 

SUg&est'-Ive, a. [Eng. suggest; -ive.] Con- 
taining a suggestion or hint ; calculated or 
tending to suggest ideas orthoughta ; suggest- 
ing more than appears on the surface. (Very 
often in a bad sense.) 

■ug-fcSst'-ive-l#, adv. [Eng. suggestive ; -ly.) 
In a suggestive manner ; by way of suggestion, 

SUg-£8sf-Iv8-n8ss, e. [Eng. suggestive; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being suggestive, 

44 Hia mannerism*— ooostant employment of the 
duh for suggest ieeness, and a hahlt of italicizing to 
make a point or atreugtheu an lllasioa— are weari- 
some.'— Scribner's Magazijy, May, 1880, p. 119. 


* sttg-gSst'-mSnt, «. [Eng. suggest ; -men*.] 
The act of suggesting ; suggestion. 

* sug-gest'-ress, a. [Eng. suggest; -rest.) 
A female who suggests. 

* sug'-gIL v.t. [Lat. sugillo, suggiUo = to beat 
black and blue, to Insult, to revile.] 

1. To beat black and blue ; to make livid 
by bruises. 

2. To defame, to sully, to blacken. 

44 They will aot ahrink to offer thalr hlood forth* 
defence of Christ a verity, if it be openly impugned, 
or secretly tuggiUed."— Archbishop Parker'* Strype: 
App. to Life. 

* BUg'-gll-atc, v.t. (Lat. suggiXlatus , pa. par. 
of sugillo.] [StaaiL.] To beat black and 
blue ; to beat livid. 

“ Ths head of the os hnmeri was hrnlaed, aod re- 
maloed euggUatod long after.' 4 — Wiseman : Surgery. 

* silg-gll-a.-tlon, s. [Lat. suggiUatio.] A 
livid or black and blue mark; a blow, a 
bruise, ecchyrooeis. Also applied to the spots 
which occur in disease and in incipient 
putrefaction. 

* sugre, t. &v. (Sugar.) 

SU-I- 9 ld'-al, o. (Eng, ruicid(e); -al.] 

1. Partaking of the nature of the crime of 
suicide : as, suicidal mania. 

2. Destructive to one’s self, or one’s own 
interests. 

44 The obatinacy of the English anthorttlea In keep- 
ing the army on so redooed a footing la ootialdered 
ainiply suicidal.*— Daily Telegraph, Feo. 14, 1886. 

adv. (Eng. suicidal; -ly.] 
Iq a suicidal manner. 

8 u'-I- 9 ld 8 , 8. [Formed In sense I from Lat. 
rui, genit. of ss = one’s self, and cidum = a 
alaying, from cevdo (in comp, -cido) = to kill ; 
in sense 2, from sui, and -cida = a slayer, on 
the analogy of homicide, fratricide , &c. ; Fr. 
suicide. Trench says that till the middle of 
the seventeenth century this word had not 
established itself in the language; eeif-homi- 
cide was used instead.] 

1. Self-murder; the act of wflftilly and 
designedly destroying, one’s own life.. To 
constitute suicide In the legal seose, the 
person must be of years of discretion and of 
eound mind, in which ease he is termed a 
felo-de-se (q.v.). By the common law the 
consequences of suicide were deprivation of 
the rites of Christian burial, the suicide being 
interred at night at cross-roads, with a 
stake driven through his breast, and the 
forfeiture of ali his goods and chattels to the 
Crown, including debts to him at the time of 
his committing the crime, but not including 
freehold property, and the forfeiture did not 
Involve corruption of blood. These severe 
lawa are now obsolete. In the United States 
eleven states have Constitutional provisions 
that the property of snicidea shall not ba for- 
feited. Christian burial le also the rule. 

" Nor 1 cm to he exploded la the word suicide, which 
may aa well seem to participate of tut, a aow, aa of tha 
jjtfooouiWMt." — Phillips ; New World of Words. (Prof. 

2. One who commits self-murder; a felo- 
de-se. 

3. Ruin or destruction of one’s own interests. 

44 In oouotrle* pretend iag to clrlllutlon there ahoald 
be do war, much leu Intestine war, which may be 
Juatiy called political suicide" — Knox: Letter to a 
I’ounff Nobleman. 

* su-I^ld'-Io-al, a. [Eng. suicid(e ); -teal.] 
Suicidal. 

* su'-I^id-I^m, a. [Eng. suicid(e) ; - ism .] 
A disposition or tendency to suicide. 

* su'-I- 9 l$m, * su i-clsme, *. [Lat. sut, 
genit. of nua = one's own ; Eng. suff. -far*.] 
The seeking of what is personal to one ; self- 
ishness, egotism. [Altruism.] 

** Bat hi* tuicisme waa so groue, that any of Ahah'a 
relatleoa (whom he made ruo oat all they had) might 
read it.”— A Whitlock: Grand Schismatic. 

Su'-I-dUe, su’-I-da, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. su(s); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - idee , or neut. -ida.\ 

1. Zool. : A family of Artiodactyle Mani- 
mala, of the Bunodont group (in which the 
crowns of the molars are tuberculated). Ths 
feet have only two functional toes, the other 
two being much shorter, and hardly touching 
the ground. Molars* incisors, and canines 
are present, the last very large, and, In the 
males, usually constituting formidable tuska 


projecting from the side of the mouth. The 
stomach is generally slightly divided, but la by 
no means eo complex as in the Rumtnantia. 
Snout truncated and cylindrical, capable of 
considerable movement, and adapted for 
renting up the ground. The skin ia covered 
with hair to a greater or less extent ; tall very 
short, in aonie caaes rudimentary. The 
family is divided into three well-marked 
groups or sub-families : Suinse, True Swine 
(Sua, Potaiuoehcerua, Bahiruaa, and Porcula) ; 
Dicotylinae (Peccaries, with the single genus 
Dicotyles, often classed as a family); and 
Phacochcerinae (Wart-hogs, with one genus, 
Phacochoerus). 

2. Palceont. : The family probably com- 
menced in the Eocene Tertiary. The most 
noteworthy genera are described in this 
Dictionary under their nsmes. 

Su’-I gen -er-Is, phr. [Lat.] Of bis or its 
own peculiar kind ; singular. 

* Su'-H-lage (ago as Ig), s. [Fr. souillage, 
from simuler— to sully, to soil.] A drain or 
collection of filth ; s ullage. 

“ Some ItnlUna dig well* and cistern*, and other 
conveyance*, for the tuilloge of the houie.*'— Wotton : 
Remains, p. XI 

su-fl'-Ime, a. & s. [Lat. sv!ll(us)= j»ertain- 
ing to swine ; Eng. suff. - ine .] 

A* As adj. : Belonging to, or characteristic 
of the genus Bus or the family Suidae (q.v.). 

" There are, moreover, extinct type*, with many 
Buillin* *MniU*K''—Nioholton : Palceont., it 146. 

B. Assubst. : Any individual of the genus 
Bus nr the family Suidae (q.v.). 

“ All the*e early SuiUirtee . . . appear to have had 
at leaat four to««- " —Marth ; ltd rod. A Success, of 
Vert. Life in America < p. 

su-l'-nse, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. *u(a) Lat. fem. 
pi. adj, suff, -in®.] [Sum^.] 


* su -Ing, [Fr. suer = to sweat ; Lat sudo.) 
The procese of eoaking through anything. 

" Note the percolation or suing of the verjuice 
through the wood; ior verjuice of itaelf would never 
have pawed through the wood.*— Bacon : No i. Hist „ 
§79. 

* Bu'-Ing, pr. par . or a. [Sue. ] 

* Bu'-ing-ly, * su-yng-ly, adv. [Eng. 
suing, a. ; -ly.) Following, in succession, after. 

“ My myndt A my fle**h both baae ioyed ia to Ilalng 
God. and for thl* the propbeto eaith here *ujn>gly, my 
reyues or kldaeia, hath chtdea me vato the night."— 
Bir T. Here : fTontea, p. 20. 

HU'-Int, 8. [Fr.] The natural grease of wool. 
It cousiflte of Inaoluble asponaceous matter, 
together with a soluble salt’ containing from 
15 to 88 per cent of potash. 

* su ljm, e. [Suist.] Sslffshneaa. 

* su'-ist, s. [Lat. suns = one’s own.] One 
who seeka to gratify himself ; a aslfleh person ; 
au egotist. 

41 A man with more liberty might be debtor to the 
Jew* of Malta, than owe ior curtate* to thir echl** 
metical sui*t, that belt* with lesser favours to angl* for 
greater."— A, Whitlock : Grand Schismatic, p. 8S9t 


suit, * suite, * ante, *. [Fr. suite — a chase, 
& suit, a train of attendants, from Lat. secta = 
a following, a sect (q.v.); in Low Lat. ex- 
tended to mean a suit-at-law, a series, a suit 
of clothes, &c., from Lat. tcquor=t to follow.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

*1. The act of foliowiog; pursuit, chase, 
as of game, &c. 

• 2, Cnnsecution, succession, series. 

44 Every five and thirty years the asms kind and suit 
of weather comes about •fain."— Bacon. 

3. The act of aning ; a seeking for ecime- 
thing by petition or application ; petition ; 
address of entreaty ; request, pi-ayer. 

44 Many shall make suit onto thee.'— Jo6 xi, 9. 

4. A petition made to one of exalted posi- 
tion or authority, as a monarch or great prince. 


44 1 rao hut be thy guide, *we«t maid. 

With Scotland^ King thy euit to aid." 

Scott : Lady cf the Lake. vi. 96, 

5. Amorous solicitation ; courtship, wooing ; 
an attempt to win a woman in marriage. 

44 Rebate your love*, each rival suit *uipeQd, 

TUI thi* faaereal web my isboora end " » 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xlr. 184, 

6. The object of one’e request, petition; or 
seeking ; that which Is sought or begged for ; 
request, prayer. 


44 Thon hast ohtalned thy suit 

Shakeep. : Merchant of Venice. 


aa 


7. A set, a number of things nsed together, 


boil, b 6 ^; potit, J6W1; cat, 9 « 11 , chorus, 9 U 11 , bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -ifig. 
-dan. -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shiln; -tlon, -?ion = rfittn- -cions, -tious, -sions — shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bpl, dpL 
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and in a degree necessary to be united In 
order to serve their purpose : as, a suit of 
armour, a sui* of sails for a ship, Ac. ; espe- 
cially used absolutely for a set of clothes ; 
dress, apparel. 

“Ha hath hli chanage of tuitet, ye*, he apareth oot 
to goe la hia alike* and veluet. — Wilton ; Art of 
Jthetoriqu e. pt M 

8. Things which follow In a series or suc- 
cession ; a set of things of the same kind or 
stamp; the collective number of Individuals 
composing a aeries : as, a suit (more generally 
a suits) of rooms. 

9. Specifically, one of the four sets (of thirteen 
cards each) which compose a pack. 

" To deal aad ahaffle, to divid* and aort 
Her mingled tuitt and aaqueocea.’ 

Coteper : Tatk, L 47k 

*10. Kind, class, aort, description. 

The tapes of hire white volapere 

Wert of the mum mil of hire ooiere.* 

Chaucer: C. T., M41. 

•11. Retinue, attendants; number of fol- 
lowers, train. (Now written suits.) 

12. Outward covering or dress. 

“ But I hare that withla which passeth show ; 

Theta hot the trapping* aud the tuitt of woe* 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, L 1 

n. Law: 

1. Fsudal law : A following or attendance : 
as— 

(1) Attendance by a tenant on his lord, es- 
pecially at hia court ; called also Suit-court. 

(2) Attendance for the purpose of perform- 
ing some service ; called also Suit-service. 

(3) The retinue, chattels, offspring, and ap- 
purtenances of a villein. 

2. Civil haw: 

(1) An action or process for the recovery of 
a right or claim ; legal application to a court 
of justice ; prosecution of right before any 
tribunal : as, a suit in Chancery. When the 
remedy is sought in a court of law, the term' 
suit is synonymous with action , bat when 
proceedings are taken in a court of equity the 
term nuf alone is used. In Britain it is 
applied to proceedings In the Ecclesiastical 
and Admiralty courts. 

“Of & •trange nature la th« suit yea follow.” 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, It. L 

* (2) The witnesses or followers of the 
plaintiff In an action at law. 

H * (1) Out c/ suits: No more in service and 
attendance on ; at odda with. 

(2) To follow suit: [Follow, % (2)]. 

* Wear thl* for ma ; ona out of tuitt with fortune. 

That would girs more, hat that her hand lack* meaaa* 
Shaketp. : Am Tou Like It, L& 

* suit-broker, s. One who made a regu- 
lar trade of obtaining favours for court peti- 
tioners. 

* suit-court, s. [Suit, a., II. I. (I).] 

* suit covenant, *. 

Law: A covenant by the ancestor of one 
man with the ancestor of another to sue at his 
court. ( Bailsy .) 

■ snlt-llke, * auto-like, o. Suitable, 
adapted. 

“ Thea aha pnt her Into maa'a apparel, mid gave her 
all thing* mite-like to ths same, and laid her a poo a 
mattrea* all alooe without light or candle .*— North : 
Plutarch, p. 40, 

* suit servioe, $. [Suit, *., IL 1. (2).] 
suit, v.t, & i. [Suit, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To adapt, to accommodate ; to fit or make 
suitable. 

'* Suit the action to the word, the word to the action, 
with thU apeclal obeervanoe, that yon o'eratap oot the 
modesty of ua ture. ** — Shaketp. : Homlct, liL 2. 

2. To be adapted or suitable to ; to become. 

’* Such furniture a* tuitt the greatneea of hia peraon." 

Shaketp. : Henry 7111., 1L L 

3. To fit ; to be adapted to. 

4. To be agreeing to ; to fall In with ; to 
please ; to be convenient or agreeable to : as. 
To sui# one’s tastes. 

* 5. To dress, to clothe. 

“ ft la the nae for Tyrian malda to wear 

Their bow and quiver in thia mod eat eert, 

And ruit themaeirm in purpla for the nonce.* 
Mario** : Dido, Queen of Carthage, L L 

, B. Tntrans. : To agree, to accord, to match, 
to correspond, to tally. (Often followed by to 
or with.) 

“ 111 with King James's mood that day. 

Suited gay feaat and mluetrel lay." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, e. 38. 

^ For the difference between to rut# snd to 
fit> see Fit. 


suit - a - bfl.- 1 - ty, I. [Eng. suitable; -ify.] 
The quality or etate of being suitable ; suit- 
ableness. 

sult'-a-ble, a. (Eng. suit; -able.] Capable 
of suiting ; suiting or being in accordance ; 
according, agreeable, fitting, convenient, 
proper, becoming. 

'* la hia fac« 

Yoath amiled celestial, aud to every llmh 
Suitable grace diffused." Milton : P. L., HL Iff. 

H For the difference between suitable and 
becoming , conformable, convenient , and corre- 
spondent, see Becomino, Conformable, Ac. 

suit -a-ble-ness, a [Eng. suitable ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being suitable, fit, 
adapted, agreeable, proper, becoming, or con- 
venient ; agreeablenesa, fitness, propriety. 

“ There i* a eootioued euitableneu and applicability 
to the text of Moses all along.**— More; Def. of PhU. 
Cabbala. (App.) 

BUlt'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. suitable); -ly.) In 
a suitable manner or degree ; fitly, agreeably, 
conveniently, becomingly. 

“The moat notable of thoae offices that cau be 
easigned to the spirit of nttore, and that tu itably to 
hia os me, Is the transiocatloa of the souls of beasts 
Into aach matter as is moet fitting lor them.*— More : 
Jmmort. of ike Soul, bk. iiL, ch. xul. 

suite (as swet), s. [Fr.] [Suit, *.] 

1. A company nr nnmber of attendants or 
followera ; a retinue, a train. 

2. A number of things having a connection 
together, spoken of as a whole ; a collection 
of things or the same kind ; a set, a aeries : as, 
a suite of rooms, furniture, Ac. 

• sult'-er, * sut-er, f. IEng. suit, ▼. ; -er.] 
A suitor (q.v.). 

** Now la all judgements being two parties, the first 
we call the impleader, enter, de maunder, or demanad- 
ant. and plalotifTa.*— Smith: Commonteealth, hk. iL, 
eh. x. 

• suit -bold, a. [Eng. ruit, and hold.) 

Feudal Law: Tenure In consideration of 
certain services to a superior lord. 

suiting, pr. par., a., & a [Suit, r.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verbX 

C. As subst.: Cloth for making suits of 
clothes. 

BUit -or, • sut er, i. [Eng. suit, v. ; -or.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who prefers a suit ; a petitioner, an 
applicant. 

“ The throng, that follows Cfeaar at the heels. 

Of senators, of praetors, common tullort." 

Shakeep. : Juliui Ccetar, IL 4, 

2. One who solicits a woman in marriage ; 
a wooer, a lover. 

“ My court quickly « warmed full of tuitort.’'— Sidney : 
Arcadia, hk. I 

IL Law : A party to a suit or litigation. 

• suit - or, t \i. [Eng. suitor , s.) To coart, to 
woo. 

“Counts a many, and dukes a few, 

A tuitoring came to my father’s ball.’* 

Barham : Ing. Leg . ; St. Hichdat. 

• suit -rSss, s. [Eng. suitor; -ess.) A female 
suitor or supplicant. 

“ Beshrew roe, hut *twsre pity of his heart. 

That con Id refuse a boon to such a ruitreu. n 

Rowe : Jane Shore, ilL L 

• BUit'-& * SUt'-Ie, a. [Eng. suit; -y.] Fit- 
ting, becoming, suitable. 

“ This to sonnet is suifie* 

Davie t : Holy Rood*, p. 18. 

BU'-la, s. [Latinised from the Icelandic name 
of the Soland-goose (q.v.X] 

Ornilh. : Gannet ; a cosmopolitan genns of 
Pelec&nidae, with eight species. Bill forming 
an elongated cone, very large at base, com- 
pressed st point, which i9 alightly enrved; 
mandibles serrated ; angle of gape below the 
line of the eyes ; face and throat naked ; nos- 
trils basal, obliterated ; legs strong, short, 
three toes in front, one behind, all articnlatea 
by a membrane. 

Bul'-oate, sfcl'-oat-Sd, a. [Lat. sulcatus, 
pa. par. of sulco — to furrow ; sulcus — a fur- 
row.] Furrowed, grooved ; having longitn- 
dinal furrows, grooves, or channels. (Applied 
especially to stems, leaves, seeds, Ac., of 
plants, the surfaces of various molluscous 
shells, Ac.) 

** All are maeh chopped and tulcated hy having lala 
exposed on ths top of the clay to the weather.” — 
Woodward : On Foetilt. 


siil-oa -tion, s. [Sulcate.] A channel, groova 
or furrow. 

siil-ca-to-, prtf. [Sulcate.] Furrowed, 
eulcato-rimose, a. 

Bet. : Furrowed and cracked, as the cotyle- 
dons of a Spanish chestnut. 

Biil-ca -tor, s. [Lat. = one who draws furrows, 
a plongher.] 

ZooL : A genoe of Amphipod Crustaceans. 
Sulcator arenarius, living on the sandy sea- 
shore, leaves tracks like those of Annelids or 
the impressions of plants, which have bee® 
compared with those on some of the Palaeo- 
zoic rocks. 

sul cus (pi. BiH-51), t [Lat. = a furrow.] 

1. Anat A furrow, a groove: as, the 
auriculo-ventricular sulcus of the heart and 
the sulci of the brain. 

2. Bot. (PL) : The lamellae of certain fun gals. 

suld, v.i. [Should.] (Scotch.) 

S&lf-&t-&r-l6-phane, s. [Fr. ruljht = oul- 
phate, snd Eng. allophane.] 

Min. : A mixture of allophane and sulphate 
of alumina. 

Biil-fU'-rI-5tn, s. [Fr. sulfuri = aulphunous.] 

3fi ». : A white porous silica, having an 
acid taste and impregnated with sulphur. 
Found in Greece. 

• Bilik, s. [Lat sulcus.) A furrow. 

“ Ths surgiog tulk* of the s&ndiferoaa mu* 

Sidney : Wanttead Play, p. 81k 

Btilk, v.i. [Sulky.] To be sulky ; to indulge 
in a sulky fit or mood. ( Colloq .) 

• Btilk, Buiko, a. [Sulk, r.] Hanging on 
hand, hard to sell (?). 

“ Nsver wu thrifty trader more willing to pnt of a 
commodity.**— Hey unod: Challenge for Beauty, 

BtUk'-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. sulky ; -ly.) In a sulky 
manner ; sullenly, morosely. (See extract nnder 
Stupid, A. 2.) 

siilk'-l-n£ss, ». [Eng. ruZ^y ; -ness.) The 
quality or etate of being sulky; sullennes*, 
moroseness ; sourness of temper. 

" Allow nothing to the tulkineu of my dlapoeltlnL* 
— Gray ; To Dr. Clarke, Aug„ 1740. 

sulks, a. pi [Sulk.) A state or fit of snlkb 
neas ; a sulky fit or mood. (Colloq.) 

** Whan the wakea op oat of the tulk*.”— C. Kingtiee : 
Alton Locke, ch. xvL 

Btilk'-j^, o. & s. [Properly suUcen, tulken-neu 
being rai8divided as sulke-nness by analogy 
with happi-ness , from happy, Ac. From A.S. 
token = slothful, remiss, disgusted.] 

A. As adj. : Sullen, soor in temper, morose ; 
obstinately maintaining Ill-feeling and repell- 
ing advances. 

“It 1* sorely better to be even weak than malignant 
or Anar : £uay No. 123. 

B. As subst. : A light, two-wheeled vehicle, 
having a seat for a single occupant, need as a 



SULKY. 


pleasure-carriage and for trials of speed be- 
tween trotting-horsea. ( Amer .) 

H Used also adjectively = having a singls 
seat.: as, a suZiy-cultivator, sulky-harrovr, 
sulky-plongh, Ac., In which there, is a singli 
seat for the driver. 

* aull, s. [A.S. sulh.) A plough. 

sull'-age (age as lg), s. [Suillaok.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A collection of filth ; a drain ; sewaga 

* 2. Anything which sullies or defiles. 

3. Silt and mad deposited by water. 

II. Founding: The scoria which rises to 
the sorfsce of the moltea metal in the ladle, 
and which is beld back when pouring, to pre- 
vent porous and rough casting. 


Cite, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, piSt, 
or, wore, wqIL work, whd, m6n ; mate, odb, cure, unite, oar, rale, fill ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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sullage-plece, s. A dead head, or feeling- 
head, a piece of metal on a casting which 
occupies the Ingats at which the metal entered 
the mould. 


gill -lSn, * sol-aln, * sol-ayne, • solein, 
* soleine, * sol eyn, * sol eyne, a. & s. 

[0 . Ft. solain— lonely, solitary, from Lat. 
solus = alnne.] 

A, As adjective: 


* 1. Alone, solitary. 

•* The tolsin fentx of ArakI*." 

Chmucsr: Drsms. 

* 2 . Lonely, solitary. 


** In solemn plsce by my aelfe." 

Uotssri C. Vi. 

* 3. Gloomy, dark, dismal, sombre. 

“ And nought disturbs the ellence of the uight ; 

All tleepe in tullsn ahade or aUrer glow.* 

Soott : Don Roderick, L 

* 4 . Melancholy, dismal. 

•* Th* sulltn preaafe of your own decay." 

Snakesp. : King John, L 

5. Gloomily angry and silent ; morose, sour- 
tempered, cross. 

“ She ta paevlsb, sullen, froward." 

ShaketjK : T*eo Gentlemen, ILL 1. 


6. Characterized by sourness or moroseneas ; 
gloomy. 

M Meanwhile a sullen and abject melancholy took 
poMcsslon of hia aouL**— Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. 
axllL 

• 7. Mischievous, malignant, uupropltlous, 
baleful. 


“ Bach sullen pUnata at my birth did ahln*. 

They threaten erery fortune mixt with mine.” 
Drydon. (Todd.) 

* 8. Obstinate, intractable. 

“Thlnga are aa sullen aa wa are, and will be what 
they are, whatever we think of them."— TUI otson. 

* 9. Sluggish, slow-moving, dull. 

“Smell Cock, « sullsn brook come* to her enocour 
then.* Drayton : Pol y- 01 Hon, a. 2*. 

B. As substantive: 


* 1. A person alone by himself. 

“ By hymaelf aa e soleyne* 

Piers Plowman, xll. 90S. 

# 2. A mess of meat for one person. {Prompt. 
Parv.) 

3. (PI): [Sullens]. 

•ff For the difference between sullen and 
gloomy, see Gloomy. 


suUen-lady, s. 

Bot . : An nn identified species of Fritillaria. 
(Britten A Holland.) 

• shl'-len, v.u {Sullen, a.] To make snllen, 
morose, gloomy, or obstinate ; to sour. 

“ Thia . . . suhtni th* whole body ."— FtUhsim : Re- 
solves, pt, L, res. 48. 

shT-l£n-l& adv. {Eng. sullen, a. ; -fy.J In a 
anllcn or morose manner ; morosely, gloomily, 
dismally. 

"Sullenly, elowly. 

The black plague flew o’er It* 

Byron ; Manfrsd, 111. A 

•tiT-len-nSss, a [Eng. sullen ; *n«ss.] The 
quality or stats of being sullen ; silent or 
gloomy morosenesss ; sourness of temper. 

* The form which her anger aaaumed waa tuUenness." 
—J/acaulay ; hist. Eng., cn. tli. 


* sriT-lorup, a pi {Sullen, a.) A state or fit 
of aullenness ; a morose temper ; ths sulks. 

" He did net lore In other deya 
Te wear the sullsns on hie face.* 

Praed : County 8*11. 

* »ftlT-er-$r, s. [Eng. tuM ; -cry.] A plough- 
land (q.v.). 

* ifil -lS-vate, v.t. [Lat. sublevatus, pa. par. 
of sublevo = to raise np, to support: pref. sub', 
and levo = to make light, to lift up ; levis = 
light in weight] To rouse up, to excite. 

•stilT-I-age (age as i&), a [Sullaqe.] 

■til'-ly, * sul-ie, v.f. & i. (A.S. sylian = to 
sully, to defile with dirt or mud, from sol = 
mire, dirt ; cogn. with Sw. sola = to bemire ; 
Ban. sole, from sol = mire ; Goth. Msauljan ; 
Ger. suhlen, from ruble = sloogb, mire ; 
M.H.Ger, sol, sol — mire.] 

A Transitive: 


1. Lit. : To stain, to dirty, to spot, to tar- 
nish, to foul. 

„ ^ M A letter. 

Much torn and sullied.’' 

Dry den: Marriage Ala- Mode, L L 

2. Fig. : To stain, to tarnish, to disgrace. 

” Weakened oor national atreugth. and sullied car 
|lory abroad/'— Bolingbroke : Dissert, on Parties, let L 

• B. Intrans . ; To become sallied, soiled, 
or tarnished. 

" Your white canraa doublet will sully.*— Shaketp. : 
1 Bsnry IV.. ii. < 


*8ul'-iy, * sul-ley, s. [Sully, i?.] A spot, 
soil, or tarnish. (Fielding: Joseph Andrews , 
bk. I., ch. Iv.) 

sulph-, pref. [Sulpho-.] 

sulph-o-^et -a-mlde, a [Pref. sulph-, and 
Eng. acetamide .] 

Chem. : Schnu^s name for the compound 
<*gf J- N 2 , produced by the action of 
ammonium sulphide on chloracetamtdfl. 

sulph-a-9et'-fc, a. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
acetic .] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and acetic acid. 

■ulphacetio-acid, a 

Chem.: CaHgSGe = (C2 gf 0,y '} 0 j. Gly- 
colyl-anlphurous scid. A dibasic acid pro- 
duced by the action of sulphuric anhydride 
on glacial acetic-acid. It farms colourless 
deliquescent prisms, which melt at 62°, and 
are very soluble in water, forming an acid 
solution, lta salts are all soluble in water, 
but insoluble in alcohol. ' 


aiilph-a^et-^-len'-io, a. [Pref. sulph-; 
Eng. acetylene, and suff -ic.] Derived from or 
containing sulphuric acid and acetylene. 


sulphacetylenio-acid, a 


Chem : C2H4SO5 


-UK 


Isomerio 


with sulphacetic acid, and obtained by heat- 
ing argentic sulphate with acetyl chloride to 
120°, and treating the product with water. 
It is a viscid, unstable liquid, and gradually 
decuinposes into sulphuric and acetic acids. 


in water and alcohol, the aqueous solution 
decomposing spontaneously Into amylic alco- 
hol and sulphuric acid. 

Slil-ph&n', a [Eng. sulpha(te), and (aryye)*.] 

Chem. : Sulphatoxygen. Graham’s name for 
the radical SO4. 

stilph-a-ne'-thfo, a. [Pref. rulph-; Eng 
aneth(ol), and sufi’. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining sulphuric scid and anethoL 

sulphanethio-acld, s. 

Chem. : CioHi^O'SO^?). Sulphsnetholicaci\ 
Obtained by the action of strong sulphuria 
acid on anise-camphor. Ita soluble isalts arc 
coloured deep violet by ferric solution. 

siilph-a-nS-thdr-Ic, o. [Sulphanethic.] 

siilph-a-nil'-lc, a . [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
anilic .] Derived from or containing sulphuric 
acid and aniline. 

sulphanlllc-acid, s. 

Chem: C a H 7 NS0 3 = NH(CsH 6 XS02>" ) 0 
H 1 

Phenyl-sulphamlc acid. Formed by the action 
of sulphuric acid ou aniline, or on oxanilide. 
It crystallizes from bot water in shining 
rhombio plates, soluble in boiling water, 
slightly soluble In cold water, still less sol- 
uble In alcohol, insoluble in a mixture of 
alcohol and ether. Heated with a solid caus- 
tic alkali, It gives off aniline, leaving an al- 
kaline sulphate. Its salts are soluble and 
crystallizable. 

siilph-ar'-sln, s. [Pref. sulpMoy ; Eng. ar- 
s(enic); and suff. -in.] [Sulphide opcacodyl.) 

•ulph-at-&m'-mon, s. [Sulphammon.) 


j. (Sulpho- acid.] 

aiilph'-a-matc, a (Eng. sulpham(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of eulpbamlc acid (q.v.). 


siilph-a-mSth'-^l-axie, 9. [Pret sulph-, 
Eng. methyl, and suff. -ane.] 


Chem: CH5NSO1 




Methylio 


us . 

aulphainate. Formed by dissolving methylio 
1 ’ ' ‘n aqu * * 

rapon 

large, very deliquescent crystals. 


*yu 

sulphate In aqueous ammonia, and crystalliz- 
ing, by evaporation In a vacuum. It forms 


•ulph-&m -Io, a. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing sulphurio 
acid and ammonia. 


■tUphamio-acid, a 

Unknown 

in the free state, but known in its salts. Sul- 
phamate of ammonium, 2NHj.SOj, Sulpha t- 
ammon, Sulphammon. A white, crystalline 
powder, obtained by passing dry ammonia 
gas over a thin layer of sulphuric anhydride. 
Permanent in air; taste bitter; soluble in 
nine parts of water, insoluble in alcoboL 

aiilph im -ide, «. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
amide.] 

Chem: H4SO2N2 = } Nj. Produced, 

according to Regnault, when dry ammonia 
gas is passed over sulphuric chloride. 


siUph-&m-f-d&n'-fc, a. [Eng. -rulphiuric ) ; 
amidon ; and suff. -ic.] Derived from or con- 
taining sulphurio acid and amidon. 

•nlphamldonio-acld, s. 

Chem : C24H48O242SO3 (?). A synipy, deli- 
quescent acid, produced by triturating starch 
with strong sulphuric acid. Its salts are all 
amorphona, deliquescent, easily soluble in 
water, and very unstable. (Watte.) 

*£Uph-&m'-mSn, sulph-at-^m s. 

[Pref. sulph-, or sulphat(o)-, and Eng. ammo- 
«(iim).] [Sijlph amic- acid.] 

Slilph-a-m^r-Io, o. [Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
amylic ’] Derived from or containing sulphuric 
acid and amylic alcohol. 

snip ha my lie acid. s. 

Chem.: (CgHjGHSO^ Amylsulphnric acid. 
A colourless, thin syrup, obtained by allow- 
ing a mixture of sulphuric acid ana amylic 
alcohol to stand In a cool place till water no 
longer separates amylic alcohol from It. It 
has an acid, bitter taste, and Is very soluble 


Sulph ate, *. [Eng. tulph(uric); -ate.] 

1. Chem A Min. : A salt of sulphuric acid. 
U Sulphate of alumina = Alunogen ; Sul- 
phate of ammonia —Mascagnite; Sulphate of 
barium = Barytes; Sulphate of cobalt = 
Bieberite; Sulphate of copper = Chrdcanthite ; 
Sulphate of iron = Mela nterite ; Sulphate of 
lead = Anglesite; Sulphate of lime = Anhy- 
drite and Gypsum; Sulphate of nickel = 
Morenosite ; Sulphate of potash = Aphthitalite ; 
Sulphate of potash and ammonia =7 Taylorite ; 
Sulphate of soda = MirabilUcand Thenardite; 
Sulphate of strontian = Celestlne ; Sulphate 
of uranium = Johannite and Voglianite; Sul- 
phate of uranium and lime = Medjidite; 
Sulphate of zinc = Goslarite. 

2. Pharm ., Ac. : Various sulphates are used 
in medicine. (See the elements, with which 
the sulphates are combined.) 

a. [Eng. sulphate); -ic; Fr. 

suljatique.] 

Chem. : Of, belonging to, containing, or re- 
sembling a sulphate. 

•filph'-a-tite, s. [Eng. rulpMur) ; ot connect, 
and suff. -ite (Min.); Ger. schwefelsaure .] 

Min. : Native sulphuric acid (q.v.). (Dana.) 

■iil-plia-td-, pref. [Sulphate.] Snlphatio 
(q.v.). 

sulpha to-carbonate of barytes, $. 

* Min. : A variety of witherite (q.v.), contain- 
ing a sulphate. Now shown to oe a reault of 
partial alteration. (Thomson.) 

sulphato - carbonate of lead, a 

[Lanahkite.] 

sulphate - chloride of copper, a 

[Connellite.] 

sulphato - tricarbonate of lead, *- 

[LeaDHILLITE, SU8ANNITE.) 

stllph - at - ^x' -f- s. {Pret sulphat(oy, 

and Eng. oxygen .] [Sulphan.] 

shlph-iz'-^-ti^ed, a. (Pref. sulph-, and Eng. 
azotised .] Derived from or containing sul- 

phnric acid and azote or nitrogen. 

sulphazotised acids, «. pi. , 

Chem. : A series of acids, the salts of which 
are formed by the action nf sulphurous anhy- 
dride upon a solution of potassium, sodium, 
or ammonium nitrite, containing a large ex- 
cess of free alkali. The potassium salts may 
be represented by the following formulae : 
sulphazite of potassiam = SKaG’SjHaNaOia; 
sulphazate of potassium = SKaG^HaNjOi* ; 
snlphazotate of potassium = 3K 2 0 •SsHgNaOi®. 


boll, b poilt, J6^rl; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, %em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = £ 
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sulphide— sulphomellonio 


■ftlph'-lde, *. [Eng. sulph(ydric ) ; -ide.) 

Chem . Min . ; A neutral salt of aulphydric 
acid. 

H Sulphide of arsenic = Orpiment and Real- 
gar ; Sulphide of antimony = Stifrnifc ; sul- 
phide or bismuth = Bismuthinite ; sulphide of 
cadmium = Greenockite ; Sulphide of copper 
— Vtireous-copper ; Sulphide nf iron = Trouite; 
Sulphide of lead = Galena ; Sulphide of man- 
gunese = Alabandite ; Sulphide of mercury 
Cinnabar; Sulphide of molybdenum = Molyb- 
denite; Sulphide of nickel = Millerite ; Sul- 
phide of silver =5 Argentite and Akanihite; 
Sulphide of silver and copper = Stromcyerite ; 
Sulphide of zinc = Blende audWurtzite. 

sulphide of cacodyl, *. 

Chem . ; As^CII^S. Sulpharsla Formed 
by adding barium sulphide to crude cacodyl. 
It ia a transparent liquid, fluid at 40*, and 
boiling at 100*. 

sulphide of chlorine, «. 

Chem.: CI2S* Prepared by passing dry 
chlorine gas into a retort in which sulphur la 
sublimed, and collecting the distillate in a 
receiver surrounded by cold water. It is a 
mobile reddish-yellow liquid, haviDg a pene- 
trating, disagreeable odour, and fuming 
strongly in the air. Sp. gr. 1'6S7 ; boils at 139*. 

eulphido of iron, s. [FERROUS -SUL- 
PHIDE.] 


•tijph a. [Pref. sulph-, and 

Eug. indigotic.) Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and indigotine. 


sulphmdigoticacid, 1. 

Chem- : CxsH|oN202'2S05=sOi«Hg(S02*OH)2 
N2O2. Sulphindylic acid. A deep blue paaty 
masa, obtained hy heating one part of indigo 
with fifteen parts concentrated sulphuric acid 
for three days, at 40* to 50*. It is soluble in ' 
•water and alcohol, and is used in dyeing. 


•ttlph-fn-d^l'-Ic, a. [Pref. sulph- ; Eng. 
ind(igo) ; and sutf. -yl, -ic,] [Sulphindiootic.] 


BfU-phin'-lo, a. [Eng. suIpAfnr), in connect., 
and suff. -ic.) Containing, derived from, or 
pertaining to hyposnlphurona acid. 

aulphinio-aoids, 1. pi 

Chem. : Compounds analogous to sulphanlc 
acids or acid ethers of hyposnlphurona acid. 
Formed by the action of sulphur dioxide on 
the zloc compounds of the alcohol radicals. 

1— CHa. 

Methyl aulphinic acid = BO 

1 — OH. 

SUlph-l'-bn, 5. [Eng. sulph(vr), and ion(q.v.). J 

Chem . ; SO*. A term applied in electro- 
chemiatry to a supposed radical, resulting 
from the electrolysis of sulphuric acid,H*S04, 
the hydrogen being carried to the negative 
electrode, and aulphion set free; this, how- 
ever, being immediately broken up into 
SO3 -f- O, the latter passing over to the posi- 
tive electrode. 


•iilph-Is' -a-tln, a. [Sulphisatyde.] 

s&lph - Is-a- ty de, sulph - Is'- a -tin, 1 

[Pref. sulph-, and Eng. isatyde , isatin.) 

Chem,: CiaHiaNgO^- A grayish yellow 
powder obtained by passing aulphydric acjd 
into an alcoholic eolation of Isatine, filtering, 
and precipitating by the addition of water. 
It ia soluble lu alcohol, insoluble in water. 

sttlph'-lte, «. [Eng. *uIp7i(urous) ; •Ue.) 

Chem . : A salt of sulphurous acid, 

stil-ph&-, aftlph , pref. [Sulphur.] Of, be- 
longing to, or containing sulphur. 

Bulpho-acid, «. 

■ Chem . ; An acid in which the oxygen is re- 
placed by aulpbur: thus, from cyanic acid, 
CONH, enlphocyanic acid, CSNH, is obtained. 

sulpho-base, «. 

Chem. : A base In which the oxygen is re- 
placed by sulphur: K 2 0 becomes KjS. 

sulpha-compounds, e. pi 

Chem. : Compounds of organic radicals with 
sulphuric and sulphurous anhydride, as sul* 
phonic and sulphinlc acids (q.v.). 

sulpho naphthalldamio - acid, r. 

[Naphth ionic-acid.] 

•nlpho-pnrpurlo-eicid, *. 

Chem. : 2C&H*N 0, SO*. Sulphopbcenic acid. 


Indigo -purple. A purple-red powder obtained 
by mixing oue part indigo-blue with eight 
parts strong anlphurin acid, keeping It at a 
temperature of 60* for three days, diluting 
with water, filtering, washing the residue 
with dilute hydrochloric acid, and drying on 
an oii-bath at 100*. It Is slightly soluble In 
water, but very soluble In sulphuric acid. 

sulpho-qnlnlo acid, a. [Quinine sul- 
ph URIC-ACID. J 

sulpha-salt, a. [Sulphur-salt.] 

aul-phobenzfim'-Io, a. [Eng. sulphdben- 
eavUide); -ic.J Derived from or contained In 
au I phobenzamide. 

sulphobcnzamio-acld, s. 

Chem. : C7H 7 NS0 4 = (C 7 H^S0 3 )‘ r |^; A 

monobasic acid produced by heating aulpho- 
benzamide in strong potash ley for sumo houra 
in a water bath. It crystallizes In rhombo- 
hedral crystals or needles, insoluble in cold 
water, slightly soluble in ether, but soluble 
in hot water and In alcohol; melts above 100*, 
and solidifies on cooling in a crystalline mass. 
Ita salts are all more or less soluble iu water. 

Bul-pho-ben'-zjymlde, *. [Pref. sulpha-, 

and Eng. benzamide.) 

CAem. ; CVHgNaSOs^CCrHiSOsy^Nj. Ob- 
tained by treating sulphobenzoic chloride with 
strong ammonia. It dissolves readily in hot 
water and hot alcohol, melts at 170*, and ia 
slowly decomposed at 270*-290*. 

sftl-ph&bcn'-zide, a, [Pret sulpha-, Eng. 
benz(al), and suff. -ide.] 

Chem. : C12JI10SO2. A compound formed 
by the action of sulphuric anhydride on ben- 
zol, and treating the product with a large 
quantity of water. It crystallizes in rhombic 
plates, insoluble in water and In alkalis, sol- 
uble In alcohol and ether, melts at I2S*, and 
boils at a much higher temperature. 

sul-pho-ben zo'-Ic, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 
Eng. - benzoic . ] Derived from or containing 
sulphuric and benzoio acids. 

aulphobenzoicacid, a. 

a* rn.: C ; H 5 0^=C 4 U i :SO^>n. A mono- 
basic, aromatic, deliquescent acid, formed by 
heating benzoic acid with Nordhaoseu sul- 
phuric acid, or by passing the vapour of 
sulphuric anhydride over dry benzoic acid. 
It is obtained in atrongly-acld crystalline 
masses readily soluble in water. 

•ul-phd-car-b&m'-Io, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 

Eng. carbamic .] Derived from or containing 
sulphur, carbou, and ammonia. 


aulphooarbamio-acld, a 

/NH a 

Chem. : CH 3 NS 2 = Ccrb . A reddish, oily 
^SH 

liquid obtained by passing ammoniacal gas 
into carbon disulphide, and decomposing the 
salt formed with hydrochloric acid. It 
aoldities at ordinary temperatures to a crystal- 
line mass, which soon decomposes into 
aulphocy&nic acid and hydric sulphide. 

8ul-ph&-ey'-an~ate, s. [Eng. sulphocyanfic); 
-ate.) 

Chem . : A salt of cyanic acid, 

sulphocyanate of potassium, a. 

<■ Chem. : CNKB. Obtained by gradually 
heating to low redness a mixture of dried 
potassium, ferro-cyanide, sulphur, and pure 
potassium carbonate, exhausting with water, 
and evaporating the aqueous solution to dry- 
ness. It crystallzea in long, slender. colour- 
less prisma, soluble in water and alcohol, and 
deliquesces when exposed to a moist atmo- 
sphere. 


aul-pho-$y-&n'-fo, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 
Eug. cyanic.) Cantaiuiug cyatiio acid and 
aulplmr. 

Bulphocyanio-aoid, s. 

Chem. : HCNS. Hydrogen sulphocyanate. 
A monobasic acid obtained by decomposing 
lead sulphocyanate suspended in water, with 
aulphuretted hydrogen. It ia a colourless, 
very acid liquid, with a pungent acetous 
odour, and solidifies at -12*5* to hexagonal 
plates. Heated to 100°, it boils, but the 


greater part suffers decomposition. It colours 
ferric salts an inteuse biood-red, and on thia 
account is used, in ths form of any of Its 
soluble salts, to detect traces of iron. 

aul-pho-sy An'-i-ggn, a [Eng. (per)euU 

phocyanogen. 1 

Chem. : The old name for pereulphocyanogen 
(q.v.). 

eiil-phd-<lra-<5i>n'-lc, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 

Eng. draconic.) Derived from or containing 
aulphur and draconic acid. 

snlpbodraconlo-acld, s. 

Chem. : A coiyugated acid produced, accord- 
ing to Laurent, by treating oil of anise or 
tarragon with a large 8xcesa of sulphuric add. 

aul'-pho-form, s. [Pref. sulpha-, and Eng. 

form.) 

Chem.: An oily liquid produced in small 
quantity by distilling iodoform with raercuria 
sulphide. (Bouchardal.) 

aul pho-glu'-flo, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 
Eng. glucic.) Derived from or containing sul- 
phuric and glucic acids. 

aulphogluclo-acld, s. 

Chem. : (Cgl^oOg^SOj). Snlphossccharic 
acid ; an unstable acid formed by treating 
glucose with strong sulphuric acid. It Is 
obtained iu the form of a liquid having a sour 
and aweet taste, and which does not precipi- 
tate barium salts. 

auI-pho-glu-tin-Jc, a. [Pref. sulpho-; Eng. 
glutin; and suff. -fc.] (For def., see com- 
pound.) 

aulphoglutlnic-acid, s. 

Chem.: A glutinous scid formed, together 
with other products, by the action ofaulphuric 
anhydride in excess, on naphthalene. (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Rul-phd-hip-piir'~fo, a. [Pref. sulpha-, and 
Eng. hippurie.) Derived from or containing 
sulphuric and hippurin acids. 

anlphohippurlo-acid, s. 

Chem.: C^H 9 N03S0 8 . Formed by treating 
hippuric acid with sulphuric anhydride. By 
decomposing its lead salt with sulphydric 
acid it is obtained as a brown .amorphous 
deliquescent mass. It is dibasic, ita neutral 
barium salt having the composition, CoH 7 Ba 
N OaSOj. 

fliilph o-le'-Ic, a. [Pref .i sulpho-, and Eng. 
oleic.) Derived from or containing sulphuric 
and oleic acids. 

sulph oleic -acid, a. 

Chem. : An oily acid, ab nflar to and produced 
In the same way as aulphomargaric acid, and 
not separable from it (q.v.). 

sttl pho-llg'-nlc, a. [Lignosulphuric.] 

Sul-pho-mAn-nlt'-Ic, o. [Pref. sulpha-, and 
Eng. mannitic.) Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and mannlte. 

sulphomannltlc acld, a. 

Chem. : C«Hj40 6 3(S03). An acid produced 
by dissolving manDita in strong sulphuric 
acid. It appears to be tri basic, forming deli- 
quescent salts with ths alkalis, and a crystal- 
line salt with baryta. (Watts.) 

siil pho mar g&ri-lc, a. [Pref. sulpho-, 
ana Eng. margaric.) Derived from or con- 
taining aulphurio and margaric acida. 

snlphomargario-acld, a. 

Chem. : An oily Add, -produced, according 
to Fremy, by the action of strong sulphuric 
acid on olein at low temperatures. It sepa- 
rates as an oil from the acid liquid, .but is 
soluble in both watsr and alcohol, as are 
its salts of ths alkalis. 

8ul phd-mSl-l5n -lo* iPref. sulpho-, and 
Eng. mellanic.) Denved from or containing 
aulphydric acid and mellane. 

BUlphomcllouIa-acld, a. 

Chem. : C^HiN^Sa = Cy H«-N2(CyH8) Ob- 
talned as a potassium salt by boiling perenl- 
phocyanogen with aulphydrata of potassium. 
It is separated from aulphur by treatment 
with aqueous ammonia and afterwards puri- 
fied hy Animal charcoal. It forms small co- 
lourless needles, tasteless, nearly insoluble in 
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cold W8ter, alcobol, and ether, but slightly 
solublu in boiling water. It is monobasic, the 
potassium salt C s N 4 H g KS2 forming colourless 
shining prisms soluble io water and alcohol. 

*fiI-ph6-mS-thyi'-Ic, a. (Pref. rulpho, and 
Eng. methylic . J Derived from or containing 
sulphuric acid and methyL 

sulphomethylio acid, ». 

Chem . : (CE^HSO*. Methylsulphnrie acid, 
produced when one part of wood spirit is 
added to two parts of sulphuric acid, and 
obtained pure by decomposing its barium salt 
with sulphuric acid. It forma colourless 
needles soluble in water and alcohol, and 
combinee with ths alkaline and metallic bases 
to form salts. The barium salt(CH*)*Ba(S04)2 
4- 20H 2 is obtained in beautiful nacreous 
tables or laminae, very soluble in water. 


»iU-ph6-n&ph'-thflt-lene, t. [Pref. rulpho-, 
and Eng. naphthalene . 3 


Chem.: 


£ioH 7 }s 0 2 . Obtained by acting 

on an excess of fused naphthalene with the 
vapour of sulph nric aubydride. It crystal lizes 
from its alcoholic solution in tasteless, in- 
odorous nodnlee, melts at 70*, is alightly 
soluble in water, more soluble in boiling 
alcohol. 


8Ul-ph<$n'-Io, a . [Eng. rulph(ur) ; Gr. Btlov 
(<Aei;on = brimstone, aod suif. -ic.] Contain- 
ing sulphurous acid. 

sulph on io -acids, *. pi. 

Chem.: Acid ethers of sulphurous acid in 
which one of the bonds of sulphur is united 
to the carbon of the organic radical, as methyl- 
r— CH* 

sulphonic acid S0 2 They are formed by 
I OH. 

treating the haloid ethers with solution of 
sodium sulphite. 

Stil-pho-phen'-fc, a. [Pref. rulpho, and 
Eng. phenic.] Derived fmra or containing 
sulphuric acid and phenoL 

sulphophenio acid, t. 

Chem. : (C 6 II 5 )HS0 4 = (C 6 H 4 )0H-S0 3 H. 
Phenylsulphurio acid. Prepared by treating 

S henol with strong snlphuric acid, converting 
le compound into the barium salt, and, after 
purification, decomposing it with an equivalent 
of sulphuric acid. Evaporated in e vacuum, 
it may be obtained in needle-shaped crystala. 
It forms well-defined bnt unimportant crys- 
talline salts with the alkalis and metals. 


s\il-phd-ph8-nyr-ft-nride,«. [Pref. rulpho-, 
and Eng. phenylamide.) 

Chem. : |n. Produced by the ac- 

tion of sulphophenylic chloride on ammonia. 
The product is washed with cold water to 
dissolve out chloride of ammonia, and the 
residual compound crystallized from s email 
quantity of boiling alcohol. It la obtained in 
splendid nacreous scales, melting at 153"; in- 
soluble in cold water, easily soluble in 
alcohol, and capable of combining witb metals 
or organic radicals. 

aftl-pho-phS-nyi-lo, a. [Pref. rulpho-, and 
Eng. phenylic.] * Derived from or containing 
snlphuric acid and phenyL 

sulphophenylio-ohloride, s. 

Chem. : OgH^SC^Cl. Produced by adding 
to sodic phenylsuiphite small quantities of 
oxychloride of phosphorus until a eyrup is 
formed, distilling the product, rectifying the 
distillate, and collecting the portion boiling 
at 254*. It ia a colourless, strongly-refracting 
oil, having the odour of bitter-almond oil a ad 
a sp. gr. of 1-378 t 23°. 

stil-pho-phl<5r-&m'-Ic, a. [Pref. rulpho - ; 
Eng. pkloram(ine), and suff. -ic.J Derived 
from or containing snlphuric acid and phlora- 
lulne. 

sulphophloromio-aold, s. 

Chem. : Produced by treating phloramine 
with strong eulph uric-acid, converting the 
compound into a barium salt and decomposing 
witb aulphuric-acid. It forms colourless 
needles, yielding a deep-violet colonrwith 
ferric chloride, even in very dilute solutions. 

SUl-phd-phl$-r£t-Xc, a. [Pref. rulpho, 
and Eng. phloreiic.) Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphuric and pbloretic acids. 


sulphophloretlo add, s. 

Chem. : C»HioSO«. Produced by the action 
of sulphuric anhydride on phloretic acid. It 
forms a very aour syrup, easily soluble in 
water and alcobol, and forming crystalline 
salts with baryta and lime.. 

sul-phd-s&c-oh&r'-Io, a. [Pref. rulpho-, 
and Eng. saccharic.) A synonym of sulpho- 
glucic (q.v.X 

aul-phd-s&l-i-^r-fc, a.. [Pret rulpho, 
and Eng. salicylic.) Derived from or contain- 
ing sulphuric and salicylic acids. 

sulphosalioylic-acld, #. 

Chem. : C 7 H fi O i (SO^. Produced by the 
action of sulph aric anhydride on perfectly 
dry aalicylio. acid. It crystallizes In long 
thin needles which dissolve ia all proportions 
in alcohol, water, and ether, and melt at 120*. 
It la a stroog permanent acid, dissolving zinc 
with evolation of hydrogen, and forms neutral 
and scid salts, nearly all of which are soluble 
in water, and produce a deep violet coloration 
witb ferric salts. 

sfrl-pho-S&l-X-^l-Sl', #. [Pref. rulpho, 
and Eng. salicylol.) 

Chem. : C^HgOS. Thinsalicol ; a pulveru- 
lent substance produced by the action of snlph- 
ydrlc-acid on liydro-aalicylemlde in alcoholic 
solution. It forms sslts with the alkalia, and 
colours ferric salts violet-red. 

Sul-pho-8in-&p'~io, a. [Pref. rulpho, and 
Eng. sinapic.) Derived from or containing 
sulphur and sinapic acid. 

sulphosinaplo-aold, s. 

Chem.: C 3 HgCNSH 2 S. Known only in 
combination with a base. Its salts are formed 
by the direct union of allylic snlphocyanate 
with a metallic sulphydrate, as in the case of 
the potassium compound' (C 3 H 6 )CNSKHS, 
which is obtained in large transparent 
rhombic crystals, readily decoinposiog on 
exposure to tbe air. 

sul-pho st&n’-nato, t. [Pret rulpho-, and 
Eng. stannate.) 

Chem. (PI.) : Tin salpbldes. 

StH-pho-stio-qln’-Xc, a. [Pref. rulpho-, and 
Eng. succinic. J Derived from or containing 
salphuric anhydride and succinic acid. 

sulphosuoclnlc-aold, s. 

(COOK 

Chem . : C*H 3 l S0 3 H . A tribasicacid pro- 
' (COOH 

duced by exposing succinic acid to the vapour 
of sulphuric anhydride for several hours. 
The add thus obtained forms mam mi Hated 
crystals very soluble In water, alcohol, and 
ether. It forms salta with the alkalis and 
metallic bases, some of which are crystal- 
iizable. 

sul-ph6-t6l-u-6l'-a-xmdo, [Pref. rulpho-, 
and Eng. toluolamide.] 

Chem. : Formed in tbe same 

way as sulphopheuylamide, and obtained in 
needles or lamiuse. 

Siil-ph6-vin-lc, a. [Pref. rulpho ; Eng. vin- 
(yl), and sufr. -ic.) Derived from or contain- 
tog sulplinric acid and vinous alcohol. 

snlphovinio-acid, #. [Ethvl sulphuric 

ACID.] 

8\il -phur, s. [Lat. sulphur, . sulfur ; Sanac. 
rulvari; Dut. rulfor ; Fr. sovffri ; Pro v.solfre, 
solpre ; Sp. azufrt: Ital. so Ifo, zo\fo.) 

1. Chem. : Symbol S. At. wt. = 32. A hexad 
non-metalllc element, fopnd native in many 
volcanic districts, and largely distributed 
through the mineral kingdom. It is purified 
by distillation in an iron still, the sulphur 
beiog received either in a brick chamber, 
when it is called flowers of sulphur, or con- 
densed in the liquid state, and then cast Into 
sticks. It occnrs in several allotropio forms, 
namely, the octahedral, monoclinic, amor- 
phous) and plastic varieties. It is a very 
brittle solid, of lemon-yellow colour, tasteless, 
almost inodorous, Insoluble in water, but 
soluble in carbon disulphide, oil of turpen- 
tine, and benzol, and to a alight extent in hot 
alcohol, and has In theory stall inestate a sp. gr. 
= 2 05. It melts at 114-120*, bolls at 440% 
evolvjog an orange-coloured vapour; and com- 


bines directly with the great majority of the 
elements. In its chemical relation* It re- 
sembles oxygen, and Is Interchangeable with 
it by double decomposition of their respective 
compounds. It is inflamoiable in air or 
oxygen, burning witb a clear blue flame, being 
converted into sulphurous oxide, SO-*. 

U Various fruits, seeds, and bulbs, as radish, 
turnip, Ac., derive their flavour from oils 
having sulphur in their composition. 

2. Engrav. : A term applied to impressions 
taken by the goldsmiths of tha sixteenth 
ceotury from the engravings executed on 
plate, paxes, Ac., and obtained by spreadlog 
a layer of melted sulphur on the face of the 
plate, producing a cast in relief of the lines en- 
graved. They are extremely rare. 

3. Min.: A mineral occurring in nature in 
crystals belonging to the orthorhombic sys- 
tem, also massive. Hardness, 1*5 to 2*5 ; 
sp. gr. 2*072; lustre, resinous; streak, sul- 
phur-yellow; brittle. Ocoure in magnificent 
crystala in the Sicilian mioee. Xt is abundant 
in parts of tbe United States, but not- much 
worked, Sicily being the main source of com- 
mercial sulph nr. Found in abuodance in the 
regions of extinct and active volcanoes, and Id 
hydrothermal districts. 

4. Pharm. : Sablimed sulphur is given in- 
ternally aa a stimulant in chronic diseases of 
the skin, as impetigo aad prurigo, also iu 
chronic bronchitis, piles, and mercurial 
ptyaltsm, and to children as a mild laxative. 
Used externally It kills animal and vegetable 
parasites, as the acarus of itch, Ac. , 

* Tf Slones of sulphur: Thunderbolts. 

I** Tb# god* throw done* of sulphur ou in a/ 

8ha http. : Cymbelint, V. (. 

sulphur-acids, s. pi. 

Chem. : The sulphides of the more electro- 
negative metals, arsenic, antimony, Ac. 

sulphur-bases, s. pi 

Chem. : The sulphides of the more electro- 
positive metals, potassium, barium, and 
copper. 

sulphur-bottom whale, s. 

Zool. Balcenoptem rulfureus, from the 
Pacific. Its specific and popular names are 
derived from its yellowish belly. 

sulphur - colored, a. Pale lively 
yellow, with a mixture of white. (Lindley.) 

sulphur-ore, s. A popular name for iron 
pyrites, from which ie obtained a conaiderablt 
portion of the sulphur of commerce. 

sulphur-oxides , ». pi. 

Chem. : Sulphur forms two oxidea,. viz., 
sulphurous anhydride, S0 2 , and sulphuric 
auhydrlde, S0 3 . SO* Is produced by buroiog 
sulphur in air or oxygen. At common 
temperatures it is a gas, but under a pressure 
of three atmospheres it is converted into a 
liquid, and, by the aid of a freezing mixture, 
into semicryatalline flakes. The solid, SO* 
melts at —79°, aad the liquid oxide boils at 
— 10*. Ita sp. gr. = 1*45, and it is irreapirable 
and Incombustible. Sulphurio* oxide Is ob- 
tained by the oxidation of sulphurous anhy- 
dride, and crystallizes iu besutiful white 
slender needles. In the liquid atate It form? 
a liquid thinner than oil of vitrioL It boils at 
85% and has a ap. gr. of T97. 

sulphur -rain, s. Pollen from the 
PInacese, Amentaceae, Ac., which has beeo 
floating in the atmosphere, and is brought to 
the ground by rain. 

sulphur-salts, «. pi. 

Chem . : Compounds of sulphur acids aud 
sulphur bases, e.g., eulpharseuate of potas- 
sium, SK-jS’AsSs = 2 KjA 8S4. 

sulphur-springs, *. pi 

Pkys. Geog. : Hot springs in which sulphur 
Is mixed with the water. They usually occur 
in volcanlo districts of intermittent activity. 
Sulphur eprloge are numerous in tbe United 
States, particularly in Kew York and West 
Virginia. 

siU-phu-rate, a. [Eng. sulphur; -ate.) Of 
or pertniniog to sulphur; of the colour of 
sulphur ; resembling aulphnr. 

"A p*le sulphurats colour."— J fdn: of 

Godliness. l>- 189. 

siir-phij-rate, v.t. [Sulphorat«, a.] To 
impregnate or combine with sulphur ; to 
subject to the action of aulphnr. 


boil, b6^ ; prfht, JdvVl ; cat, 9CII, chorus, ghln, bench; go, &8m; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e ?^* 
-dan. -tian= shgn*. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -glon ~ shun, -clous, -tious, -#ious = shiis. -bie, -die, Ac. — bfl, 9 
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sfil-phn-ra-tion, * RUl-fU-ra-tion, ». 

[SULPHORATE, V .] 

1. The act of dressing or anointing with 
sulphur. 

“ Charm*, sulfurations, dipping fa the so* sittings 
all day ou the ground. ,■ On Tree-thinking. 

S ». 

2. The same as Sulphuring (q.r.). 

stirphu-ra-tor, t. [Eng. sulphurate ) ; -or.] 
An apparatus for Impregnating with, or ex- 
posing to the action of aulphur ; specific., an 
apparatus for fumigating or bleaching by 
means of the fames of burning sulphur. 

liil-phur'-^-a, i. [Solphur.) 

Chem. : CSNaH* Snlpho-carbonyldi&mide. 
Obtained by heating dry arnraonio sulpho- 
cyanate slowly to 170*, keeping at that 
temperature for several honrs, cooling to 100*, 
dissolving in an equal weight of water at 80*, 
filtering, and allowing the filtrate to crystal- 
lire. It forma small prisms, soluble In water 
and alcohol, Insoluble in ether, and fusea at 
149*. 

* siU-phu-re’ a. [Eng. rulphur; -city.] 
The quality or state of being sulphureous. 
(Ben Jonson : Alchemist, 0. 1.) 

■iil~phur'-3~oiis, a. [Lat. sulphur eus, sul- 
fur eus.] Consisting of sulphur; having the 
qualities of aulphur or brimstone; impreg- 
nated with snlphnr ; sulphurous. 

" And dart destruction In sulphureous showers." 

Byron: Meg* on Hewetead Abbey. 

* sfil-phur'-^-oiiA-l^, adt>. [Eng. sulphur- 
eous; -ly.] In a sulphureous manner. 

" A town low la It* >ita*tloa. and sulphureously 
ahaded hy tha high and barren monntain Csbabtirn. 
whoso bnuen front mcorche* this miaorablo placa."— 
Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 35. 

aiil-phur'-e-ofts-nSss, a. [Eng. sulphure- 
ous ; -ness.] The quality or atete of being 
sulphureous. 

•uT-phn-rSt, s. [Eng. sulph(ur); -uret.\ 
[Sulphide.] 

•iU'-phu-rSt-ted, a. [Eng. srlphuret; -ed.] 
Containing a sulphuret or sulphide. 

sulphuretted-hydrogen, i. [Hydro- 

OEN-SULPHIDB.] 

sulphuretted-waters, «. pi. 

Chem. : Hot or cold mineral waters holding in 
solution sulphides or free sulphuretted hydro- 
gen. They are stimulant, diaphoretic, and 
alterative. The sulphuretted hydrogen im- 
parts to them a nauseous odour like that of 
rotten eggs. The chief thermal sulphuretted 
waters of Europe are those of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Badan, near Vienna, Aix -lee-bains, Ac.; the 
chief cold ones are Harrogate and Booklet. 
In the United States cold sulphur springs occur 
in several states. Of thermal springs the chief 
example is that of Santa Barbara, California. 

SfUphiir-Ic, a. [Eng. sulphur; -4c.] De- 
rived from or containing sulphur. 

sulphuric-acid, a 

hChem.: 80 2 ®q. Ofl of vitriol. Produced 
commercially by burning aulphur in atmo- 
spheric air, and passing the sulphurous oxide 
formed into a lead chamber along with the 
Yapour of nitric acid. A reaction takes place 
Between the two; the sulphurous oxide be- 
comes oxidized into sulphnric oxide, the 
nitric compound being redaced to nitric 
oxide, which again becomes oxidized, and acts 
as a carrier of oxygen between tha sulphurous 
and sulphuric oxides. On evaporation in 
leaden pans it reaches a sp. gr. or about 1*7, 
but on further concentration in a platinum 
retort It forms normal sulphuric acid having 
a sp. gr. 1*842. It is a heavy, oily, colourless. 
Inodorous liquid, boils at 327*, and freezes 
at —35*. The addition of water to the strong 
acid in the proportion of I to 4 raises the 
temperature of the mixture from 0* to 100*. 
In many cases organic substances are broken 
up or destroyed by It, as in the case of sugar 
and allied substances. 

2. Milk : [SuLrATiTE]. 

3. Pharm. : It is a very powerful caustic ; 
when much diluted It acts as a refrigerant, 
tonic, and astringent. 

•tiT-phn-rlne, a. [Eng, sulphur; -ine.] Per- 
taining to or resembling aulphnr; anlphu* 
Terras (q.v.). 


iftT-phur-Ing, a [Eng. sulphur ; - ing .] 

1. Bleaching: A process of bleaching hy 
exposure to the fumes of sulphur. It is 
adopted with straw-braid, straw hats, ailka, 
woollens, Ac. Sulphurous acid Is the bleach- 
ing agent, and may be applied by means of a 
watery solution. 

2. Calico-printing : The process of exposing 
printed calicoes to aulphurous acid fumes. It 
is an incident in fixing of ateam-colaura. 

SuT-phu-rous, a. [Fr. sulphureuz, from Lat. 
sulphurvsus, sulfurosus.] Consisting of, con- 
taining, or impregnated with sulphnr ; resem- 
bling aulphur; having tha qualities of aul- 
phur; sulphureous. 

" Edinhnrgh and Leith loto tha air ware blown 
With powder* Sulphurous smoke." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. ». 

sulphurous-acid, a. 

1. Chtm. : SO(HO>2. Produced by passing 
anlphuroua oxide into water. The hydrated 
solid acid ia formed by passing moist sulphur- 
ous oxida into a freezing mixture. Water at 
15* dissolves forty-live times its volume of 
sulphurous oxide, forming the aulphurous 
acid of commerce. It then has a specific 
gravity of 1*04, is colourless, and has the 
smell of burning aulphur. It possesses 
bleaching properties. 

2. Pharm. ; It is not often given internally, 
except in tha form of apray to remove the 
fetid sordes gathering in tha mouth in malig- 
nant fevers. Externsliy it destroys vegetable 
life, and Is of uae in tinea, favus, and fetid 
•ores. 


sulphurous-chloride, i. 

Chem. : SOClj. A compound derived from 
sulphurous acid by the substitution of chlorine 
for hydroxyl. It is a colourless, atrongly- 
refrecting liquid, and boiis at 82*. 

f sulphurous - waters, *. pL ISol- 

PHU RETTED-W ATERS.] 

sdl'-phur-wort, s. [Eng. sulphur, and wort.] 
So called, according to Gerarde, because tha 
roots have a yellow sap, which, when hard 
and dry, amells like aulphur.] 

Bat. : Peucedanum officinale. 


sdl'-phur-^, * siir-phur-le, a. [Eng. sul- 
phur ; -y.] Partakiug of tha nature or quali- 
ties of sulphur ; sulphureous. 


** Jovo . . . Id* covered *11 
With sulphurie cloud*" 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xriL 


s&T-phur-yl, s. [Eng. sulphur; -y!.] 

Chem. : S0 2 . The radical of sulphuric acid 
and lta derivatives. 


SUlph-y'-drate, a. [Eng. sulphydr(ic) ; -ate.] 
Chem. : A salt of aulphydric acid. 

iftlph-y'-drio, a. [Pref. sulp(hy, and Eng. 
Ayaric.] (Sea compound.) Containing sulphur 
and hydrogen. 

sulphydrlo-acld, a. [Hydrogen -sol- 

PH1DE.) 

Sfrl-pl’-cian, Stti-pl'-tlan (tl as sh), «. 
[See def.] 

Church Hist . (PI.) : A congregation of secu- 
lar prieata, founded in 1645 by Jean Jacques 
Olier de Vemeuil, parish priest of St. Sulplce, 
Paris. The members are specially devoted to 
training candidates for the priesthood. The 
congregation was suppressed by Napoleon in 
1812, and re-established at the Restoration. 
Besides their seminaries in Franca, tha Sul- 
piclans have establishments at Montreal and 
Baltimore. 


s&l'-tan, l [Fr., from Arab. ruZfctn = vic- 
torious, a rnler, a prince.] Tha ordinary title 
of a Mohammedan sovereign, specif, applied 
to the Emperor of Tarkey. 

"The uplifted *p**r 
Of their groat sultan waving to direct 
Their coarse. ** Milton : P. L., L 348. 

sultan flower, s. 

Bot. : Amberboa ; a genus of Centauries?. 
The Sweet or Purple Sultan -flower is Amberboa 
moschata, and the Yellow Snltan-fiower A. 
odorata. 


sill ta na, i. [I tal. sultana, fem. of sultana 
— a sultan.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Tha wife of a sultan ; the empress of 
the Turks. 


• 2. A mistress. 

"While Charles flirted with his three sultanme."-* 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

3. A kind of raisin. 

1L Omith. : Porphyria martinica. It ia 14 
elegant bird, slen- 
derer than a com- 
mon fowl, with 
dark, metallic 

- plumage, and a 
black and white 
tail. 

** That the sultana 
coaid be easily do. 
mestiemted is probe- 
hl*" — Gosse : Birds 
Of Jamaica, p, 379. 

sultana-blrd, 

s. [Sultana, II. ] 

* sftl'-tanate, s. 

[Eng. sultan ; -<zfe,] Tha rule or dominion of 
a sultan ; anltanship. 

siLT-tan-ess, s. [Eng. sultan ; -«s.] The same 
as Sultana, I. 1. 

shl-t&n'-Io, a. [Eng. sultan ; -ic . ] Of or 
pertaining to a sultan ; imperial. 

* Stil -tau-lu, s. [Arab.] 

1. A former Turkish money of account* 
worth 120 aspera; also a small gold coin, 
worth ten shillings. 

2. Tha Venetian gold sequin. 

* sul'-tau-r^”, i. [Eng. sultan ; -ry.] The do- 
minion of a sultan. 

"I affirm the same of tha sultanry of the Mama* 
lake*"— Baeon; Holy War. 

sul' tan-shlp, #. [Eng. sultan ; -ship.] The 
office, position, or rank of a sultan. 

•siU-tan-fr s. [Eng. sultan ; -y .] A eul- 
taury (q.v.). 



SOLTANA. 


sttt-trt-ljf, adv. [Eng. sultry ; 4y.] Oppres- 
sively ; so as to cause or autfer f&iutness. 

“ Earth turned In her sleep with pa l a 
Sultrily suspired for proof 

R. Browning : A Serenade at the Villa. 

Slil-trl-nSss, a. [Eng. sultry ; -»««.] Tha 
quality or atata of being sultry ; close and 
moist heat. 

.. Twas sweet of yore to see It play 
And chase the sultriness of day. 

Byron : The Giaour. 

■tLr-trjf, * sul-trie, a. [Properly sweltry, 
for sweltery, from swelter, a frequent, from 
Mid. Eng. swelten^ta dia, to faint, from A.S. 
swelian — to die ; cogn. with Icel. svelta = to 
die, to starve (pa. t. svalt, pi .suUu); Dan. suits; 
Sw. svdlta; Goth, swiltan.] [Swelter.] 

1. Very hot, burning, and oppressive. 

" Beneath Batavia’s sultry sky." 

Scott: Murrmon, lil. flatrod.) 

2. Very hot, close, and moist ; close with 
moist beat ; heavy, sweltering. 

"Squalls, attended with rain and hot sultry weather. ’ 
Cook: Second Voyage, bk. i , ch. L 


■illz'-er-ite (zastz), «. [After Sulz, War- 
temberg, where found, er connect, end suft 
-tfe (Min.).] 

Min. : The esme as Strontianit* (q.v.). 

stim, • somme, * summo, s. [O. Fr. somme ; 
Fr. somme, from Lat. summa = the sum, chief 
part, amount, prop. fem. sing, of summus = 
highest, greatest for (swpmws), superlative of 
«nperw8=that which is above ; super— above] 
Sp. sumo. ; I tab somma.] 

1. The aggregate of two or more numbers, 
magnitudes, quantities, or p&rticulare ; the 
aggregate amount of any number of individual 
parts or particulars added together, as 7 U 
the sum of 3 and 4. 

“ Yoa know how macb ths yroas sum of deaov-aos 
amounts to." — Shakctp. : Love's Labour's Lost, L X 

In Algebra the term sum does not neces- 
sarily imply increase ; for, if wa aggregate 
several quantities, some of which sre positive 
and some negative, it may happen that tha 
sum is numerically less than any one of the 
parts ; It may even be 0. This sum is there- 
fore distinguished as the algebraic sum. [Sob- 
traction.] 

2. Hence, the whole quantity or amount; 
tha total. 

" The sum tad snbsttac* th*t I have.” 

Shakeep. : Two Gentlemen, It. L 

3. The whole abstracted ; the principal or 
main points or thoughts viewed together; 


I 


l 


I 


i&te, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, fathers we, wfct, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, aire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
«r, wore, wplf; work, whd, a4n ; mute, ciib, oiire, unite, cur, rhle, fall; try, Syrian. «, ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


sum— summer 
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the amount, the substance, the essence, the 
upshot, the effect. 

-ThU U th» hole summe and effecto d! thl* hol» 
chapter, though ha trill* wytk other things betwen*.’' 
—Sir T. More : Worket , p. M2- 

i. A quantity of money or currency; an 
amount indefinitely. 

M Leu* than a thousand pound h« would not hare. 
Na gladly for thet summe he wold not gob" 

Chaucer: C. T., U.63A, 


•5. Haight, completion; highest point. 

•' The turn of earthly bliss, 

Whiob I enjoy." Milton : P. L., rill. 5M. 


6. An arithmetical problem to be solved ; 
an example of an arithmetical rale to be 
worked out ; such a problem worked out, and 
the various atepa shown. 


In sum: In ahort, in brief; briefly, 
•shortly. 

" In turn, no man caa hero a greater reaeration for 
Chaucer than in yself."— Dryden. {Todd.) 


sum, * samme, v.t. [Fr. sommer, from Lat. 
tummo, from rumma = a sum (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To add Into one aum or amount ; to col- 
lect as items or particulars Into a total ; to 
add together and find the aum or total amount 
of ; to cast up. 

“The high priest . . . may turn the silrer brought 
tn,"—* Kings axil. 4. 

* 2. To anpply with full clothing. [II.] 

IL Falconry : To have (as the featliera) full 
grown and In full number. 

"With prosperous wing full wmffl'A" 

Milton: P. L., i, 14. 

Tf To sum up : 

(1) To bring or collect into a narrow or email 
compass ; to comprise in a few worda ; to 
condenae. 

“The summing up of tho whola work of redemp- 
tion .”— : Sermons, rol. 11., ser. 42. 

(2) To recapitulate to the jury clearly and 
concisely the different facta and circumstances 
which have been brought out in evidence, 
giving an exposition nf the law where it 
appears necessary. (Said of the presiding 
judgs at a trial, and sometimes of a counsel 
snmming up the evidence on hia own side on 
the conclusion of hia case.) 

su’-m&c, su'-m&ch, t, [Fr. sumac; Sp. 
zumaque; Port, summagre, from Arab, sow- 
inafc.) 

1. Bot. : The genus Rhua (q.v.). 

2. Dyeing, Tanning, Ac. : A tan obtained 
from the dried and chipped leaves and shoots 
of Rhus coriaria. Sumach ia used in the pre- 
paration of morocco leather. With mordants 
it dyea the same colour as galls. In calico- 
printing, eurasch affords, with a mordant of 
tin, a yellow colour ; with acetate of iron gray 
or black, according as the mordant Is weak 
or strong ; and with sulphate of xlno a brown- 
ish-yellow. 

•tun- age, siim'-mage (age as Ig), «. (Fr. 

sommicr— a pack-horse.] A toll for carriage 
on horseback ; a horse-load. ( Cowel .) 

Sft-ma'-tran, a. & *. [See det) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Sumatra or 
its Inhabitants. 

B. As subst, : A native or inhabitant of 
Sumatra. 

Sumatran-broadblll, s. 

Ornith. : Corydon sumatranus, from Borneo 
and Sumatra. Little is known of its habite, 
except that it frequents moist and shady 
places and associates in amall groaps. 

Sumatran monkey, #. 

Zool. ; Semnopithecus melalophos , from the 
forests of Sumatra. Male hrilliant yellow- 
red above, face blue, a tnft of black hairs on 
the face in the shape of a bandeau. 

Sumatran- rhinoceros, i. 

Zool. : Rhinoceros ( Ceratorhinus ) sumatrensis. 
It ia the better kuown of the two-horned 
Asiatic speciea. Thera are two obtnaely- 

S olnted horns, the body is covered with 
ristlea, snd the folds of the akin are deep. 
[Rhinoceros 1. (1) (&).] 


Inch to one and a-half inches thick. The 
epidermia, which is wrinkled, is of a light 
brown colour, the inner portions poroaa, and 
the body of the fibres loosely packed together ; 
the odour la sirong and musk-like. [Musk- 
root.] 

2. Nardosiachys Jatamansi. [Spikenard, I.] 

sumbul-oil, 

Chtm. : A mixture of volstile oils, obtained 
by the distillation of sumbul-balsam. 

sumbul-root, *. [Sumbul, I.] 

sum-bu'-llc, a . (Eng. sumbul; -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from aumbul (q.v.). 

sumbulio-acld, i. 

Chem. : The name given by Rcinsch to an 
acid contained in aumbul-root ; now regarded 
sa identical with angelic-acld. 

Slim' bu-line, *. (Eng. sumbul; -ine.) 

Chem. : The name given by Murawieff to an 
alkaloid supposed to exist in sumbal-root. 

• sum’ -leas, o. [Eng. sum; - less .] Not capable 
of being summed up or counted ; Innumer- 
able, incalculable, inestimable, countless. 

" Welcom'd with gift* dI price. ft sumless store 1" 

Pope : homer ; Odytsey xix. SI*. 

siim'-mar-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. summary ; -ly.) 

1. In a summary mannsr ; in a few words 
or a narrow compass ; briefly, concisely, 
shortly, succinctly. 

" And thU present Mntanc* . . . eempreheodeth 
summarily u well the fearfull wtftteof lnlqnitis over- 
exalt^d, m the hope Uyd np tor righteousness op- 
prest."— Hooker: hat it re of Pride. 

2. In a short way or method; without 
delay. 

" Whim the parties proceed summarily, and they 
obosr the ordinary way of proceeding, the cause Is 
made plenary.”— Ayliffe: Par erg on. 

• siim-ma-rlst, *. (Eng. summariy); -Ut.) 

• One who’writea or compiles a summary; a 
summist (q.v.). 

sum'-ma-rlze, sum'-ma-ri^e, v.t. [Eng. 
rummagy); -ize. } To make a aumraary or 
abstract nf ; to represent briefly or concisely ; 
to epitomize. 

** It WB endeavour to summarise the conclusions."— 
Phillips: Geology, a Hft. 

S&m-ma-ry, a. & s. [Fr. sommatre (s. & s.), 
from Lat. summarium — a summary, an epi- 
tome ; Sp. sumario ; Port, summario ; Ital. 
sommario.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Reduced Into a narrow compass, or into 
few words; brief, concise, succinct, short, 
compendious. 

" I shall take leave ot this island, with a summary 
account of their force and direction.” — Cook : Third 
Voyage, hk. vi., ch. Till. 

2. Done in a short way or method ; rapidly 
performed. 

3. Applied to proceedings in law carried on 
by methods intended to facilitate and promote 
the transaction of business ; ahort, rapid : sa, 

A summary conviction ia one before a ma- 
gistrate without the Intervention of a jury. 

° For ths general safety, therefore, a summary Juris- 
diction nf tcrrlhls exteut must, to camps, be entrusted 
to rods tribunals composed of meo of the sword."— 
Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. xi 

B. As substantive : 

1, Ord. Lang . : A abort, abridged, or con- 
densed statement or account ; an epitome, an 
abstract ; sn abridgment or compendium con- 
taining the earn or substance of a fuller state- 
ment. 

“ Closing this chapter, as I promised, with a table 
representing a summary, or short sketch of what hath 
been done In it." — Walerland : Works, ir. JOS. 

2. law : A abort application to a coart or 
judge, without the formality of a full pro- 
ceeding. 

sum-ma'-tlon, s. (Fr. sommation, from Lat. 
summatus, pa. par. of eummo = to aura up.] 

1. The act or process of forming a sura or • 
total amount. 

2. An aggregate. 

% Summation of a series : [Series]. 


BtmT -bill, s. [Mahratta sumbol — Nardo- 
stachys Jatamansi .] (See etym. & compounds.) 

Botany : 

I, Euryangium (formerly Ferula) Sumbul, a 
native of Bokhara. The root arrives in England 
in transverse sections, two and a half to five 
inches in diameter, and three-fourths of an 


sfim'-mer (1), * som-er, * som-mer, 

* sum-er, s. & a. (A.S. sumor, turner ; cogn. 
with Dut. earner; Icel. sumar ; Dan. sommer; 
Sw. sommar ; O. H. Ger. sumar ; Ger. sommer ; 
cf. Sansc. samd — s year.] 

A .As substantive ; 

I. That season of the year when the sun 


shines moat directly upon any region ; the 
warmest season of the year. North of the 
equator, it is commonly taken to include the 
months of June, July, and August; though 
some substitute May, June, and July. The 
former view comforins better to fact. July, 
which by this arrangement is midsummer 
month, is the hottest in the year, for although 
the maximum of heat ia obtained oo June 21, 
the longest day, the amount received for 
many subsequent daya ie greater than that 
lost by radiation, and the temperature con- 
tinues to increase. Summer is the appro- 
priate season for the hay harvest and for the 
ripening of the earlier fruits. Astronomi- 
cally considered summer begins, in the 
northern hemisphere, when the snn enters 
the sign of Cancer, about June 21, and 
continues till Sept. 28, during which time 
hs passes through Cancer, Leo, and Virgo. 
In the southern hemisphere the opposite la 
the case, it being winter there when it ia 
summer here, and vice ver ad. During the 

astronomical summer of the southern hemi- 
sphere the sun passes through Capricorn, 
Aquarius, and Pisces. 

" Still m night, 

Or summer's nooo-tldn »lr.” Milton : P. L., IL SO*. 

2. Used to express a whole year ; a twelva- 
month. 

•• Five summers bur* I spent in farther Greece." 

Shakes p. ; Comedy of Errors, i. *. 

B. As adj. t Pertaining or relating to 
summer ; used in summer. 

" He wu sitting to a summer parlour .” — Judges ill. SO 

T (1) Indian summer : [Indian]. 

(2) St. Luke's summer : Fine weather often 
occurring about St. Luke‘s day, Oct. 18. 

*(3) St. Martin’s summer: A period of fine 
weather occurring after winter has set in, 
about St. Martin's dsy, Nov. 11 ; hence, 
figuratively, prosperity after misfortune. 

** Expect St. Martin’s summer, halcyon d»y«.“ 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., i. *. 

T Summer is largely used in combination 
with other words, the meanings In most cases 
being ohvious. 

* summer bird, s. A cuckold ; the re- 
ference is to the cuckoo, which is a spring 
and summer visitor. 

** Some other knava 

Shall duh her hue band a summer-bird." 

hole haute qf Women (1M0), 

summer-catarrh, i. 

Pathol. : Hay -asthma (q.v.). 
summer-cholera, s. 

Pathol. : British cholera. [Cholera, A. 1.] 

summer-colts, s. pi. A term for the 
qaivering, vaporous appearance of the air 
near the surface of the ground when heated 
in summer. ( Prov .) 

summer-complaint, s. 

PathoL: A popular name In tha United 
States for diarrhoea occurring in the summer. 
By some authorities the term ie used to in- 
clude dysentery and cholera infantum , whilst 
others confine it to the latter complaint. 

summer-cypress, i. 

Bot. : Kochia scoparia, a chenopod, a native 
of Greece, introduced into Britain in 1629. 

summer-dried, a. Dried up by th* 
heat of summer. 

“ Lika » summer-dried fonntftto." 

Scott ; Lady cf the Lake, I1L 14 

summer-duck, i. 

Orniffc. : Aix 
(f Dendronsssa) 
sponsa. The drake 
ia about eighteen 
inches long, and 
has very beautiful 
and brilliantly-co- 
loured metallic 
lumage. The 
□nuner-duck is a 
native of North 
America, and in 
the breeding aea- 
aon ia distributed 
over the United 8tstes, migrating southward 
in winter. It is capable of domestication. 
Called also Wood-duck, from its habit of nest- 
ing in holes in trees. 

summer-eggs, *. pi. [Scmmer-ota.] 
summer-fallow, s. & a. 

A. As subst . : Naked fallow ; land lying 
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bare of crop# In summer, but frequently 
ploughed, harrowed, Hud rolled, louto pul- 
verize it and clear it uf weeds. 

B. At a dj;: Lying fallow during the 
summer. 

summer-fallow, v.t. To plough and 
allow to lie fallow ; to plough and work re- 
peatedly in anuuner, to prepare far wheat or 
other crop. 

summer-fever, *. 

Pathol : A name proposed by Dr. Pirrie for 
hay-fever (q.v.X 


summer-house, a. 

I. A house, building, or shed in a garden, 
for use in anuuner. 


“ Prom the rocky garden mount. 
Crowned by iU antique summer-house." 

Wo rdsuvrch : Excursion, bk. Tilt. 


2. A house for summer residence. 


* snmmer-llfte, a A Ufa of pleasure 

and ease. 

” Even mo luxuriou* men, nebeedlnr. psss 
An idle summerdi/e la Fortum's ■aloe.” 

Thomson: Summit, *41. 


summer-ova, summer-eggs, t. pi. 

BioL : (Sea extract). 

m In ioni Rotifer* tbo egg* are dirttngulsbabl*. u 
In certain Turbellaria, Into summer end winter ota. 
Th# Utter are enclosed In a peculUr shall. In 
Lacinolarla It appeared to me that the winter ora 
were segregated portion* of the ovarium, and that they 
were probably developed without Impregnation. 
Cohn, on th« coutrary, bae given reasons for belioving 
that tbo summer-o* a are occaalonaliy. If not slwsys, 
developed without being fecundated, and that it ia 
the winter ora which aneieoundated .’— Huxley ; Anat. 
/avert -Jufm., p. 190 


summer red-bird, *. 

OmWu: Pyranga (estiva. 


* summer-ring, s. A light ring worn 
by Roman fops ia tbs summer. A transla- 
tion of the nurum cestivum of Juvenal (L 28; 
Cf. Mart. xiv. 123.) 


» Charged with light «mm#r-r*ngs, hi* Angara swsst, 
Unable to support a gem of weight ** 

Dry dr*: Jusenal; Sat. L 


• summer-ripe, a. Quite ripe. 

*’ Corn, when It i* summer-ripe."— Backet : Ufa of 
Williams, it. 228. 


* summer-room, #. A summer-house 
(q.v.). 

" HU lordship U building a ntmmer-room .’*— Defoe : 
Tout thro' Urn at Britain, L. *85. 


'summer-seat,}. A rilla, a country- 
house. 

“ What age MO many summer-seats did *ee f " 

Dryden : Jueenal, L HI. 

• summer-seeming, a. Appearing like 
summer; hence, full-blown, rank, luxuriant. 
(Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. 3.) 

* summer-shine, i. The summer dress 
of a bird or insect. 

" A gay insect in hia «w 

Thomson : Winter, 844. 

summer-snipe, t. 

Ornifli. .* Totanus hypoleucus , the Common 
Sandpiper (q.v.X [Totanus.] 


summer-snowflake, i. 

Bol : Leucojum trstivum, an amaryllid, with 
long, linear, keeled leaves, a two-edged, aesps, 
a many-flowered spathe with white drooping 
flowers. It is a common European plant, 
found la* wet meadows, and. very pretty when 
!n bloom. Another species, L. renmro, la lew 
frequent. Its flower ia white, with a green or 
yeliow tip. Both grown io gardeua. 


summer-stir, v.t: TO aummer-fallow 

(q.Y.). 

* summer-swelling, a. Growing up In 
summer. (Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ji. 4.) 


t summer-tide, * somer-tide, *so- 
merestide, t. Summer; the season of 
aurnmer. 

M Lull'd by this fountain In the summer-tide" 

Wordsworth: Bart- Leap WtU, iL 

summer-time, t. The time or season of 
aummer. 

“ Twaa in the prime of summer-time." 

Wood : Eugene Aram. 

summer -wheat, *. Wheat town in 
apring as opposed to winter wheat, or wheat 
sown in autumn. Called also, and more pro- 
perly, Spring wheat. 

summer yellow-bird, u 

Omith. : Dendroica cutiva. [Yellow-war- 
bler.) 


aiim -mer (2), *. [O. Fr. stmier , sommir, su- 
mer — a pack-horse, from somme, tome , tavme, 
tume — a burden.] [Sumpter.] 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A horixontai beam or girder; a aummar- 
tree. 

(2) The lintel of a doorway. 

(3) A floor timber receiving the ends of the 
joists, and supporting the floor or the ceiling, 
as the case may be. 

(4) A breast-summer (q.v). 

“ Oak, and the like true-hearted timber, may be 
batter, trusted in crou and tranavene works for 
summers, or girder*. or binding-beam*." — Wot ton : 
Remains^VL. 

2, Mason. ; A lintel (q.v.). 

summer-stone, t. [Skew, a., II.] 

summer-tree, t. 

Carp. : A horixontai beam brought even 
with the face (breact) of a wali, to support* 
a wall above a gap or opening, as a shop-front, 
for Instance. 

aiim -mer (3X *. [Eng- vum, ▼. ; -***) One- 
who sums ; ona who casts up accounts. 

sum mer, r.i. k t. [Summer (1), «.] 

* A* Intrant. : To pass or spend tha summer. 

“The fowl* shall summer, upon them, and all the 
beasts shall winter upon them. — 7*al*A xviii. 1. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To feed or keep during the summer. 

” He never summers bis hunters la boxes.’— Field, 
Fab. 2«, 1857. 

* 2. To keep or carry tlirough tbe summer ; 
to keep warm. 

" Maids wall summered, and warm kept, are like 
flies at Bartholomew-tide, hiiud." — Shakes}*. : Henry 
v. a. 

stim'-mcr-irig (IX «. [Eng. summer (l), a. ; 
•ing.] 

1, A kind of early apple. 

* 2. Rural ■ merrymaking at midsummer ; a 
aummer-holiday. 

“Hia (a ruffian's) sovereignty la shewn highest at 
Msy-gsme*, wakes, summeriugs, and rush-heariug*."— 
Ctitus Whimsies. 

sum'-mer-Irig (2), * som'-mer-irig, a. 

[Eng. summer (2), s. ; -ing.] 

Arch. : In cylindrical vaulting, tha two aur- 
faces intersecting the intrados of a vault in. 
lines parallel to the axis of the cylinder. In 
conic vaulting, where the axis la horizontal, 
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tha two aurfaces which, If prodneed, would 
Intersect tbe axia of the cona. The illustra- 
tion abowe part of the crypt of Canterbury 
Cathedral, built 1109-30, under tha choir of 
Prior Conrad. 

sftm'-mer-llke, a. [Eng. summer (1), a., and 
like.] Resembling snmmar; warm like sum- 
mer. 

“Tbs dxy «m *umm*rtike.’ , ~ Field. April 4, 158*. 

• eiim'- mcr - U - nesa, *sum-mer-ll- 
ness©, «. [As If from an adj. summerly; 
suff. •ness.] Tbe state of having a mild or 
eummerllke temperature. 

** So ms will havo it [8ou>er*etshlrel so called from 
the tummerlineste, or temperate pleasuntneta thereof.’ 
—Fuller: Worthies: Somerset shire. 


’ 1 siim -mer-y, a. [Eug. summer (1), a. ; -y.f 
Of or pertaining to aummer ; aummerlike. 

sum mirig, pr. pa r., a., & a. [Sum, p.) 
summing up, t. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A condeuaed acconnt; a 
aumniary. 

“ In bis summing-up *nd lo his sstimste of the com- 
pars tire worth of bis so bject,’'— Si James's Oaittte, 
Jmis 28, 1887. 

2. Law: A judge’e charge to i Jury, 
sum' -mist, «. [Ecclea. Lit. ruwmtsfo.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who forma in abridge- 
ment or summary; a gnmmariat. 

“All the summisU and th® summaries of *11 vie#*. - 
—Up. Bull : Corruptions <tf the Church of Rome. 

2. Church Hist.: A name given to the 
acholastic divines ot tha Middle Agea, wha 
propounded tbeir dogmas in works called 

Theclogia., Tliia name was first 
adopted from the Summa Universes Theologia 
of Alexander Hales (died 1245), whose re- 
nown was eclipsed by that of Albertus Magnus 
(died 1280), to bla turn surpassed by hia 
disciple, St. Thomaa Aquinas (1224-74), who- 
published hia celebrated work on divinity 
under the title of Summce Toiius Theologies. 


sum mlt, ». [Fr. sommet, dlmln. of 0. Fr. 

tom = the top (of a hill), from Lat svmmvm 
• =the highest point; prop. neut. sing, of 
tummus =r highest.] [Sum, t.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

L The highest point ; tbe top. 

** Fixed oa tbs summit of the highnt mount." 

Shakesp.: Hamlet, ill. 1 

2. The highest point or degTee; ntraost 
elevation ; the acme. 

“ Tbs very summit of *11 Christian •xceUeno*."— 
Knox : Sermons, voL vL, »er. 18. 

fiummlt-level, «/ The highest level ; tbs 
highest of a series of elevations over wlilcli a 
c&n&i, watercourse, railway, Ac., Is carried. 

“ Nor doe* the drsinmgs from tbe summttteeel *lwsys 
fall, a* J remarked uesr the weatherboard."— Darren : 
Voyage Round the World, ch. xlx. 

* eum-mlt-l^as, a. [Eng. summit; -less.] 
Having no sninmit. 


* sum'-mit jr, 8. [Lat. tummitas, from rum- 
mus — highest.] [Sum.] 

1. The height or top of anything; ths 
highest point. 

2. The highest point or degree; summit, 
perfection. 

“The head, top, and summitg at IV'-^Cudesorth : 
Intel!. System, p. 888. 

• Bum'-mfin, *. [Summons.] A summons. (A 
pseodo-singuUr.) 

“ Esther dnrst not come Into the pretence till the 
•centre had given her permission : a summon of that 
embolden* her.' — Adams : Works, llL 280. 


sttm'-mon, * som-ni-en, * som-ona, 
* eom- on- y, ’som-ne, * aompne, 
•'Sum-ny, V.f. [O. Fr. xonumcr. tcvvnur r 
8entondre , xuvioner ; Fr, semoadre, from Lat. 
summoneo = to remind privily : ruot (for rub) 
ss under, and moneo = to advise.] 

* I. To attend, to meet (In thi* sense, 
from A.S. samnian, tomnian= to collect, 
from sam, taman = together.) 


** Hy* po*r he let sumng.* 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 1U. 

2. To call, cite, or notify by authority to 
meet or attend at a place apecified; to cite 
to attend in person to some public duty, 
especially to cite to appear in court 

M No royal writ had nrmmonnd the Coor*ntf#ik 
which recalled Charles th* Beoood.r— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. xi 


3. To call ; to send for ; to ask tha attend- 
ance ot 


• 4. To call on; to warn ; especially to call 
on to surrender. (Skaktsp. : Coriolamut, 1. 4.) 

5. To call np; to call Into action or exer- 
tion ; to rouse,- to raise*. (Followed by up.) 

’’ Summon «p your dearest spirit*." 

Shakesp. • Lore's Labour's Lest, tL L 

For the difference between to summon 
and to die. Bee Cite. 


* Biim -mer-Ijr, a. [Eng. summer (1) ; 4 y.] 
Of or belonging to summer. 

“A* summerly a* Juno and Strawberry Hill may 
sound.’— Walpole : Letters, iL 105. 

silm’ mer-set, stim -mcr-Bault, s. [See 
def.] The same as Somebbault (q.v.X 

" Some do the summersault. 

And o'oi the bar like tumbler* vault" 

Butler: Hudibras. 


aum'-mdn-er, * eomp-nour, * nom on- 
OUT, s. fFr. semonneur, from semondre — to 
euinmon (q.v.X] Ona who Rununons or cites 
by authority; especially, one. who cites to 
appear In court ; formerly, specif., an apparito/ 
(q.v.X 

" Cloaa pent-up C«UtA 
R!r* your concealing continents, and cry 
These dreadful summoners grace." 

Shakesp. t Lear, UL 2. 


| 


I 


i 


Cite, fit, fare, amidst, what, CHI, father; we, wdt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, .marine; go, p6t, 
or. .wore, wqK work, whd, s4n; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, r6le, flail; try, Syrian, m, ee = e; ey- a; qn = kw. 
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gfim'-tn fin-jpg, pr. par., a., & a. [Summon.] 
A. <fc B. Aa pr. par. tf parttdp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At subst . ; The act of citing or calling ; 
a summons. 

" R*luct/*ntly and slow the maid 
The qq welcome summoning obeyed." 

Scott .* Lady of the Lake, iL SI. 


•um'-monf, * som-ons, • sum-ouns, a. 

[Fr. semoHce= a warning, a citation, a sura- 
mon9, pro}), fern, of semons, pa. par. nf 
semomire = to aumnion (q. v.). Summons Is, 
therefore, really a singular noun, though 
apparently plurai.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L The act of summoning ; an official cita- 
tion ; a call by authority or the command of 
a superior to appear at a place named, or to 
atteud to some public duty. 

M I hive, quod he, of sermons here a hill." 

Chaucer: C.T.,1, 1M. 


2. An invitation, call, or asking to go to or 
appear at some place ; a call to assemble or 
meet together. 


“ O'er d*Ie sod bill the summons flew.' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, lit Ik 

8. A call or appeal with mors or leas 
earnestness or Insistence. 

" A load tummont ebook the gete." 

Scott; Rokeby, It. T. 

IL Technically: 


1. Law: 

(1) Civil Law ; A call by authority to 
appear iu a court; also the written or printed 
document by which such call ia given. 

(a) A writ calling on a defendant to cause 
an appearance to an action to be entered for 
him within a certain time after aervice, in 
default of which the plaintiff may proceed to 
Judgment and execution. 

(t) An application to a judge at chambers, 
whether at law or in equity. 

(c) A citation sumraoning a person to appear 
before a police magistrate or bench of Justices. 

(2) Scot* Law: A writ issuing from the court 
of session in the sovereign's name, or, if in 
the sheriff court, in the name of the sheriff, 
setting forth the grounds and conclusions 
©f an action, and containing a warrant or 
mandate to messengers-at-arms or sheriff- 
officers to cite the defender to appear to court. 

2. If if. : A call to aurrender. 


•um mong, v.t. [Summons, a.] To serve 
with a summons, to summon. (Vulgar.) 


•tim -m&xn bo-num, phr. [Lat. =the chief 
or ultimate good.] , 

Ethics : A phrase employed by ancient philo- 
aophers to denote that eod In the following 
and attainment of which the progress, per- 
fection, and happiness of human beings con- 
sist. Cicero treated of the aubjeet very fully 
in his de Finifcus. 


•»um-ner, s. [Summoner.) 
lu moom', s. [SiMaoM.J 

tfimp, a [Sw. & Dan . sump ; But tomp ; Qer. 
tump/ — a marsh, a awauip, a pool.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A puddle ; a pool of dirty water. (Prov.) 

2, A pond of water for salt-works. 

II. Technically: 

1. Metall. : A pit of stone at a furnace to 
collect the metal at ita first fusion. 

2. Mining : 

(1) A pit or well in the floor of a mine at 
the bottom of an engine shaft, to collect the 
water, which la pumped from thence. 

(2) A catch-water drain. 

(3) The part of a Judd of coal first brought 
down. 

sump-fuse, *. A thick kind of fuse used 
for hlasting under water. 


aumph-Ish, a. (Eng. rumph ; -iiA.] Like a 
auniph; atuptd, silly. 

siimp'-Ing, ». [Eng. sump; -ing.] 

Mining : A email, square shaft, generally 
made to the alr-heading9, when crossing faults, 
Ac. ; or to try the thickneas of the seam. 

Bumping-shot, *< 

Mining : A charge of powder for bringing 
down the sump, or for blowing the stODe to 
pieces in a sinking pit. 

•um'-pit, s. [Sum pit an.] The arrow of the 
sumpitan, or blow-tube of Borneo. 

B&m'-pl-t&ri, 8. (Native name.] A long, 
straight cane, tube, or blowpipe, used by the 
natives of Borneo and other Islands In the 
Eastern Archipelago to shoot poisoned darta 
by means of the breath. 

• sumpt (p silent), a. [Lat sumptus — expen se.] 
Cost, expense, sumptuousness. 

" To taunt tha sumpt ot our *how. '—Patten, in Eng. 
Gamer, til. 74. 

S&mp'-ter, * sfimp'-ter, a. & a. [0. Fr. aom~ 
metier = a packhorse driver ; Fr. tommier, from 
a Low Lat * tagmatarius, from Or. <rdyp.a 
(sagma), genit cdy/saro* (sagmatos) = a pack- 
saddle. The commoner form was sorter (q.v.), 
from 0. Fr. somier, sommier, turner, from tome , 
taume, tume = a pack, a burden, from Lat 
• tagma ; Gr. <raypa (sagma.).'} 

A , As substantive : 

* 1. The driver of a packhorse. 

* 2. A pack, a burden. 

" What'i % hatband t 

Wh*t are wt married for, to carry tumpter s t " 
Beaum. * Piet. ; Woma.n i Prize, iii. a 

3. A packhorse, a baggage-horae ; a horse 
employed to carry clothes, food, or other 
necessaries on a Journey. 

“ Lading hii tumpter* with piste and treasure ot 
• sterling monte ."— JJolinshed : Chronycle (an. 1247). 

B. As adj. : Applied to an animal employed 
to carry necessaries, as of an army : as, a 
tumpter horse, a sumpter muie ; or to ita equip- 
ments : as, a simpler saddle. 

• sfimp-tion (p silent), ». [Lat tumptio , 
from sumptus, pa. par. of sumo — to take.) 

1. Ord.Lang.: The act of taking. 

*• The tumptton of the myateriee does all In a capable 
subject."— ruytor. 

2. Logic : The major premiss of a syllogism. 
(Syllogism, 1.] 

lump'-tn-a-r^r, a. [Lat. rumptuarius, from 
sumptus = expense, prop. pa. par. of sumo = to 
take, to use, to spend Fr. sompluaire.] [Sump- 
tuous.] Pertaining or relating to expense or 
expenditure ; regulating expense or expen- 
diture. 

*’ The repressing of waste sod excess by sumptuary 
law t."— Bacon; Euay * ; Seditions * Troubles. 

sumptuary law*, «. pi, Laws enacted 
to restrain excess in dres9, food, or aDy luxury. 
Such laws have been enacted in many countries 
at various times. None in the United States. 
Those of England have long been repealed. 

“ rt is the highest lmpertinenoe and presumption, 
therefore, in kiogs and miaisters, to pretend to watch 
over the economy of private people, and to restraiu 
their expense, either by sumptuary hues, or by pro- 
hibiting the importation of foreign luxuries ."— Smith : 
Wealth of Motions, bk. it, ch. ili. 

• * sump-tu -os-i-tle, 

i. [Sumptuous.] Expensiveness, costliness, 
sumptuousness. 

" All this turn ptuositie wss punished."— A Holland : 
Plinie, hk. xxxili., eh. xi. 

S&mp ’-til -OUS, a. (Fr. aomptueux, from Lat 
tumptuosus, from sumpius — expense, coat, 
prop. pa. par. of sumo = to take, to nae, spend : 
tub — under, secretly, and emo = to buy.] 
Costly, expensive ; hence, luxurious, splendid, 
magnificent * 

"Keeping nj> a sumptuous establishment" — Mao- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. liL 


sump-plank, t. 

Mining : Strong halka of timber bolted to- 
aether, forming a temporary bottom or scaf- 
folding for the shaft 

Bump-shaft, «. 

Mining: The engiae-shaft 

■fimph, a. [A nasalized form of Sc. touf= 
soft (q.v.).! A soft, mnddle-headed fellow ; 
a blockhead, a stupid. (Scotch.) (Scott: Bride 
Of Lamanermoor, oh. xli.) 


BUmp'-t^-ous-l^, adv. (Eng. sumptuous; 
-Zy.] In a sumptuous manner; expensively, 
splendidly, magnificently. 

M Beuesth su abbey’s roof 
One evening sumptuously lodged." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, IL 

B&mp'-tu-oiis-nggs, a. I Eng. sumptuous; 
- ness .] The quality or state of being sump- 
tuous ; expensiveness, costliness, magnifi- 
cence, splendour. 

** f will not fall out with these that can reooncUe 
sumptuousness and charity."— Beyle. 


* sttmp'-ture, #. [Lat. sumptus =. expense.] 
Sumptuousness, magnificence. 

" Her tretne of tervauta, and collateral 
Bumpture of houses “ 

Chapman: Homer; Hymn to Hermes. 

atin 0). * Bonne, • sunne, #, [A.S. sunne 

(fem.) ; cogn. with Dut. eon (fem.) ; IceU 
tutma (fem.) ; Ger. tonne (fem.); O. If. Ger. 
swnna; Goth, sunna (ma9c.), ntnno (fem.); 
Icel. soi; Lat. tot — the Bnn ; Sausc, ticna •= 
sun, son.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) A lumlnsry or orb which constitute* 
the centre of any system of worlds : as, Tne 
fixed stars are tuns in their respective systems. 

(3) Popularly applied to the annahine, or a 
place where the sun shines; a sunny place; 
aa, To stand or sit in the tun. 

.2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything splendid or luminous; that 
which ia the chief eource of light, honour, 
prosperity, ©r the like. 

“ The run of Rome la set* 

.Skakesp. ; Julius Cetsar, T. L 

•(2) A revolution of the earth round tha 
snn ; a year. 

IL Technically: 

I. Astron. : The great central luminary which 
giveB light and heat to our earth and the 
other planets of the aolar system. In com- 
mon language, the planets are aaid to revolve 
around the sun as a centre; more precisely, 
they move in ellipt ic orbits, the sun occupying 
nearly ooe focus of each ellipse, around the 
common centre of gravity of the solar system, 
which falls within the body of the sun, but 
nnt always at ita centre. The mean distaoca 
of the sun from the earth was long alleged to 
be 95,000,000 miies, but there was error in the 
data on which the calculation was founded ; 
now the distance is held to be either. about 
92,700,000 miles ( Ball, in 1885), or 92,965,000 
.miies (Norman Lockyer, in 1886). Till lately, 
it was thought that the portion of the aun 
visible to the naked eye constituted the whole 
luminary ; now it is believed that around that 
central sphere or apheroid, technically calied 
the photosphere, there are three, if not four, 
concentric enveiopes : the chromosphere, the 
inner corona, the upper atmosphere, and, per- 
haps, an outer corona. The axis of the aun Is 
inclined about V to the Elliptic. The passage 
of spots across the sun's disk proves that 
it rotates on that axis from west to east in 25 
days 5 hours. From June 3 to Dec. 5 the 
north pole, and for the next six months the 
south pole, of the sun i9 gradually moving 
earthward. 

The axl9 of the photosphere la 865,000 nules 
in length ; its bulk is more than a million times 
thst of the earth, but its density is oniy about 
a quarter that of the earth. With a specific 
gravity so low, the photosphere cannot ba 
solid. It may, perhaps, be liquid at the centre, 
but the outer parta must be gaseous. It has not 
yet been found possible to produce artificially 
on the earth a heat so iotenae aa that of the 
photosphere. The coolest part of ita atmo- 
sphere must be outside, and the hy}>otliesi9 
that the sun might be an inhabited world, with 
a heated and luminous atmosphere, ha9 been 
abandoned. Under the telescope, the surface 
of the photosphere Beeme covered with a net- 
work of polygonal and other figures. Among 
them are porea and domes : the former, which 
are dark markings, are the seat of dewnrushes 
of vapour ; the latter, or brighter portions, 
probably consist of iuminous clouds. Some- 
times the domes are heaped together and ar- 
ranged in different directions, constituting 
what are called faculffi. These are often thou- 
sands Of mile9 long, and may last for days, or 
even weeks. Spots also often appear upon 
the sun's disk. Faculee follow end do not pre- 
cede spots. The chromosphere Is a concentric 
envelope Immediately external to the photo- 
sphere. It is of a magnificent scarlet colour, 
and from 5,000 to 10,000 miles thick. Some 
parts are billowy and others spike-like in ap- 
pearance. It is a Bea of hydrogen with some 
unknown element. Sometimes other vapours 
surge up in it, producing injections which again 
tend to develop Into prominences. The latter 
areof two kinds, violent andquiet prominences. 
Some of the former are 40,000 miles high ; they 
resemble trees or ** fog'-sponts,'* appearances 
like waterspouta, but occurring to fog. The 
most violent prominences are sometimes called 


pfiTlVJtfM; cat, $eU, chorus, 9U11, ben$h ; go, &em ; thin, ; *ln« a? ; expect, Xenophon, c^lst. ~Xhg. 
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metallic prominences, and mount up at the 
rate of 250 miles a second. The sun a pots, 
the faculae, and the metallic prominences are 
at a maximum at the same time. [Sun-spot.] 

Immediately surrounding the chromosphere 
Is the inner corona. Its outer part ia about 
100,000 milea from the surface of the photo- 
sphere. Like the chromosphere, it ia seen only 
in eciipaes. It ia constituted by certain red 
flamea, prominences, or protuberances, which 
pass through the chromosphere from the 
photosphere. The inner corona is composed 
mainly of hydrogen. 

The next envelope is the outer atmosphere, 
from half a million to a million of milea high, 
with its outer margin constituting an irregular 
outline full of atrange and varying forms. 

The external envelope, the existence of 
which is yet uncertain, is the outer corona. 

Kirchhoff considered that the following ele- 
ments were present in the aun : sodium, iron, 
calcium, magnesium, nickel, barium, copper, 
and zinc. Angstrdm and Thal&n found sodium, 
Iron, calcium, magnesium, and nickel, but 
failed to detect the rest. In their place they 
met with chromium, cobalt, hydrogen, man- 
ganese, and titanium. The intense heat not 
only vapourizes them, but drives them into 
forms spectroscopically different from any 
known to exist in the earth. 

The sun’s heat raises va poor from the earth, 
ultimately producing rain, supplying a neces- 
sary element for the growth of plants and the 
sustenance of snimsls. Stored up in coal, it 
supplies ua with fuei and gives us a team as a 
creator of energy, while the suu’a light simi- 
larly stored furnishes the gas which illumines 
houses and citiea. 

Though the aun may obtain as fuel a few 
meteors, it would expire if it had nothing 
else to burn. But the enormous radiation 
from its disc into space is partly, if not en- 
tirely, counteracted by fresh heat generated by 
the contraction of its volume. Hence, on the 
hypothesis now generally accepted, the ann wsa 
at one time an enormous masa of incandescent 
vapour, which, becoming more condensed as 
a$ea roll on INebulab-hypothesis], ia alowly 
diminishing in aize, and will at length cesse 
to give forth light and heat. 8ome authorities 
think thia wili not come to pass for ten mil- 
lions of years, hot Sir Wm. Thomson considers 
“that it would be rash to reckon on more 
than five to aix million years of sunlight for 
the future.” 

2. Pyrotechny : A kind of firework. A strong 

S aper case is filled with a composition which 
oes not burn so fast as rocket-composition, 
driven solid. Numbers of these are attached, 
at ahort intervals, to wooden frames, usually 
circular. The suns emit a steady and bril- 
liant stream of light, end are called stationary 
or revolving according to the nature of the 
frame on which they are fixed. 

^ (1) To have the run in one's eyes: To be 
intoxicated. 

“ H# furthennors took ocauion to apologize for any 
negligence that might be perceptible In hia dree*, on 
the ground that laat night he had had ' the run vary 
•trong fo his eyes hy which expreaaion he was onder- 
stood to convey to hia hearers, in tho moat delicate 
■tanner possible. the information that he had been 
extremity drunk.**— niefama .* Old Curiosity Shop. eh. 1L 
(2) Under the sun : In the world ; on earth. 

"There la no new thing u>t der the run.”—Ecclet. L 4. 

T Sun ia very largely used in composition, 
the meanings of the compounds being in most 
instances sufficiently obvious : as, gun-lit, 
a- scorched, Ac. 

sun and planet wheels, x. pi. An 

ingenious contrivance invented hy Watt as a 
substitute for the crank In converting the 
reciprocating mo- 
tion of the beam 
into a rotatory 
motion. The cen- 
tral gear (a) is 
called the aun- 
gear, and the 
outer one (6) the 
planet -gear. In 
the form shown 
in the Illustra- 
tion, the revolu- 
tion of the planet- 
wheel rotates the 

BUN-AND- PLANET WHEELS. 

therwith its shaft 

end the fly-wheel. For this purpose tha 
planet-wheel (6) is fast to the pitman (c), and 
its axia is caused to revolve around ths wheel 
without the rotation of the pianevwneei on 
its own axia. [Planet-whesl.) 



sun-animalcule, s. 

Zool : Actinophvys soL [AcriNOPHRva.] 

“It conaiata of a small bit of globular protoplasm, 
with spine# radiating la every direction from its *ur- 
face ; and whoa seen in porfoct eondltloa for tho first 
tims under the microscope with proper illumination 
It seems to shine Ilka ‘ths sun In Its brightness.' 
Hence th* original observer* gars It the name of the 
Sun-animalcule. Indeed, any old ordinary picture of 
the son would do very welt for Actlnophrys, as con- 
veying ■ general idea of Its form .**— John Badcock : 
Yignettst from Invisible Life, p. 104. 

sun-bear, i. 

Zool. : A popular name for two Bears : 

1. Ursus tibetanus , from Nepaul, Aaaam, 
Eastern Siberia, and China. It is about five 
feet long, of slender make, with close black 
fur. The chin ia white, and there is a hroad 
Y-ahaped mark on the cheat. 

2. [Mala van-bear.) 


• sun-beat, * sun -boa ten, a Shone 
on fiercely by the aun. 

“ Aad wearies fruitful Nila* to convey 
His run-beat waters hy so long s way." 

Dryden : Juvenal, x. *37. 

sun-beetle, r. 

Entom. : (See extract). 


“The metallic species of Amara and Poecllas are 
termed 8un-beetler. from their habit of running about 
foot-paths during hot eunahluy weather.*— West wood: 
Class, of Insects, L 86. 


sun-bird, s. 

1. Anthrop. : An unidentified bird, mentioned 
by Rochefort (lies Antilles , bk. il., ch. viii.). 

** When at midday the sunlight poured down upon 
the altar through the hole or shaft pierced for this 
purpose in the rocky vault of tba cave, through which 
the sun-birds, ths Tonatiuli. were let fly up sunward as 
messengers.**— T^tor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 187*), It. *89. 

2. Omith. : A popular name for any of the 
Nectariniidae (q.v.% divided by Capt. G. E. 
Shelley {Monograph of the Sun-birds\ into two 
eub-familiea, Nectariinae and Promeropinse, the 
former containing the Sun-birds proper, and 
the latter the Long-tailed Sun-birds. They 
are found over the whoie of Africa, ranging 
through Palestine to India, thence through 
the Indian and Malayan lalanda to Northern 
Australia, where a single apecies inhabits 
Cape York peninsula and Northern Queens- 
land. They are smali birds, In nearly every 
case of brilliant and metallic plumage, with a 
striking external resemblance to Humming- 
birds, with which they are not infrequently 
confounded, but differing from them in the 
structure of the feet and tongne, the shape of 
the sternum, and other important character- 
istics. They feed chiefly on insects, small ber- 
ries, and fruit, and sip the juicea of flowers, 
and from thia habit tha name of the type- 
genus (Nectarinia) ia derived. The majority 
of the Sun-birda build nests of an oval form, 
suspended from ths branch of a trea at a con- 
siderable height from the ground, ao as to be 
■out of the reach of serpents and lizards. 


sun-bittern, i. 

Omith. : Eurypya helias, from the northern 
parts of South America. It is about sixteen 
inches long ; body small and thin, neck long 
and slender, head like that of a heron, with a 
long, powerful beak compressed at the sides 
and slightly arched at the culmen ; the plum- 
age is minutely variegated with bars and 
spots of many colours. It is often made a 
pet hy the Brazilians, who cali it Pavao ( = 
Peacock), whence it ia sometimes called the 
Peacock Heron. 


sun-blink, t. A flash or glimpse of sun- 
shine. (Scotch.) 

sun-bonnet, s. A lady’s bonnet having 
a a hade as a protection against the sun. 

• sun-bow, s. An Iria formed by the re- 
fraction of light on the apray of cataracts or 
of any rising vapour. 

“ Ths circling sun-bow did upbear 
Its fall down tho hear prtciplce of spray." 

Shelley ! Witch of Atlas, xliL 

sun-bright, o. Bright as the aon ; re- 
sembling the ann in brightness ; bright with 
the aun ; aunny. 

“ Upon tba landscape of th* sun-bright val*. 

Seen, from tho shady room la which we sato.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, hk. viii. 

sun-bum, v.t. Tn discolour or scorch 
by the aun ; to tan, to freckle. 

sun-bum, sun-burning, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The discoloration produced 
on the skin by the raya of the aun. 

“The heat of tho ran may darkoo the colour of tho 
•kin which wo call sun-burning’— Boyle. 

2. Veg. Pathol. : [Heliosis). 


sun burner, *. A large reflecting cl 
of burners placed beneath au opening ii 
ceiling, for lighting aud veutil&ting a p 
building. 

sun-chief; i. 

Anthrop. : Jo solar hierarchies a chi 
ruler who was at the same time priest □ 
Sun or the Sun-god, with whom he els 
relationship. 

" Every morning tho groat Sun-chief stood i 
bouse-door facing tho east, shooted and pros 
himself thrice, aud smoked first towards ths sui 
then towards the other three quarter*. ’‘—Tylor : 
Cult. (ed. 1878). IL US. 


* sun-clad, □. Clothed in aunshii 
radiance. 

“ And wood* were brighUued. snd soft gale* 
Went forth to kiss the sun-clad vales. 

Longfello w : Sunrise on the h 

sun-crack, a. 

Geol (PI): Cracka left upon rocks el 
time when they were being consolidated. 

“ The sun-cracks . . . divide the surface into • 
of various sixes and shapes, and when, as is 
common, the soperfleial layer of mud is darker 
the stone, show themselves well in relief by ex] 
the lower stratum."— Quar. Jour. OeoL Soc., xii. 


* sun - dazzling, o. Shining like 
sun ; bright, brilliant. 

“Your eye* sun-dazzling coroscancy will exi 
tbs doodle vapour of heart- tormenting melanchc 
J. Taylor : Worker (1630), p. UL 

sun -dew, «. [For reason of name 
extract. Prior and Britain A Holland d 
it from A.8. and Fria. gtn. = ever, and 
dew.} 


Botany: 

1. The genus Drosera (q.v.), of which a 
100 apeciea are known; often applied s{ 
to D. rotundifolia, tha Common 8un-de 
very remarkable insectivorous plant. Dar 
experiments eeem to ahow that the in 
captured and absorbed by the apecies su 
them with the ni- 


trogenous matter 
that the soil in 
which they grow 
is too poor to fur- 
nish. He thua 
aummarizea (In- 
sect. Plants, p. 18) 
the manner in 
which theaeplanta 
are nourished : “A 
plant of Drosera, 
with the edges of 
its ieavea curied 
inwards, eo as to 
form a temporary 
stomach, with the 
glands of the 



leaf or BUN-DEW, 
olnaalv*’ inftaolWI With ths tentacle* on the 

cioseiy mnectea >ldg oveT * t 

tentacles pouring meat pi*c*d oq the disc 
forth their acid 


eecretion, which dissolves animal matter a 
wards to be absorbed, may be said to 
like an animal. But, differently from an 
mai, it drinks by means of its roots ; an 
must drink largely, eo as to retain many d 
of viscid fluid round the glands, eometi 
as many as 260, exposed during the whole 
to a glaring sun.” 


“ Th* tentacles on on* sld* are Inflected ovsr 
of meat placed ou the disc, the glands are each 
rounded by Urge drops of extremely viscid seers 
which, glittering in the sun, have given rise to 

£ ant's poetical aunt of sun-dess.”— Darwin : If 
vrous Plants, p. A 

2. (PI.) : The Droseracese (q.v.). (Lind 


sun-dial, i. [Dial,] 


sun-dog, t. 

Meteor . : A luminous spot sometimes vis 
a few degrees from the sun. It ia believe* 
be formed by the intersection of two or n 
haios. 


sun-dried, a. Dried in the sun. 
sun-drops, 8. pi. 

Bot. : (Enothera fruticosa and (E, riparia 


sun-fern, ». 

Bot. : Polypodium Phlegopteris. 

sun-festival, «. 

Compar. Belig. : A festival in honour of 
Sun, or of tha Sun-god (q.v.). 

“Tho ancient rites of •olar-worship are represci 
in modern Christendom ... In tho continuant 
tho groat sun-festivals countenanced hy or in 
po rated in Christianity."— Tklor : Prim. Cult 
1878), U. 296, 297. 

sun-fever, s. 

Pathol.: A fever produced by the heat 


ISite, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 
©r, wore, wqlX, work, who, s 6n; mute, cdb, cure, unite, cur, rdle, fttli; try, Syrian. ®. ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw 
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th© tropical aun. It ia a severe form of the 
common continued fevera of temperate cli- 
mates. 


sun- fish, *. 

Ichthyology : 

]. Lampris luna , called also Opah, and 
Kingfish (q.v.). 

2. Any individual of the genera Centrarchus, 
Bryttua, and Poinotla, from the fresh waters 
of the United States. They are small Ashes, 
about aix inches long, and are not used for 
food. 


3. Any individual of the genua Orthago- 
riscus (q.v.). The Common or Broad Sun- 
fish ( Orthagoriscus mola), though a native nf 
warmer seas, is often taken in the summer 
mooth8 In the Atlantic waters, and ie usually 
captured when floating on the eurfacc, as if 
basking in the aun. When laid hold of they 
are said to utter sounds like the grunting of 
a hog. The 
stomach 
has been 
known to 
con tain 
corallines, 
barnacles, 
and sea- 
weed, 
though 
usually 
nothing 
but mucus 
is found in 
it. Couch SUN-FISH, 

mention s 

that the flesh is good eatiog, and resembles 
crab in flavor, but it ie never sent to market. 
The largest captured specimen on record mea- 
sured about eight feet long, and rather more 
in depth from the dorsal to the ventral fins. 
The Oblong Sun-fish, called also Oblong 
Tetradon and Truncated Sun-fish, has the 
height of the body less than one-half its total 
length. A specimen taken at Plymouth in 
1734 weighed 500 lbs., but it ia not often met 
with of so large a size. It feeds on worms, 
crabs, and other marine animals, and does not 
float on the surface like the Common Sun-fish. 



The Dime tun-JUh la variously regarded u derived 
from the form of the fish, and from 1U habit of float, 
ing at the surface of the water, in fine weather, aa if to 
•njoy the sunshine*"— Chambers' Encyc., ia. 21*. 


sun-gem, s. 

Omith. : A popular name for any individual 
©f the genns Heliactir.. They are among the 
most elegaat of the Humming-birds, and have 
a brilliant metallic double crest and long 
graduated tail. There ie but one species, 
Heliactin comuta, from Brazil. 


sun-glimpse, s. A glimpse of the sun; 
a momentary burat of sunshine. 

M When lover* meet In adverse hoar, 

Tis like a tun-glimpt « through a shower.” 

Scott ; Roktby, It. 17. 

sun-god, *. 

Comparative Religion: 


1. The eun considered as one of the great 
deities, ss representative of the greatest deity, 
or as the greatest deity 

2. An embodiment, in whole or In part, of 
solar characteristics regarded as a deity ; e.g., 
the Assyrian Bel, the Tyrian Baal, the Peraian 
Mithras, the Egyptian Ra, and the Greek 
Phoebus. 


‘‘The modem stadent who shall undertake indis- 
criminate among the tun -god* of European land* 
to separate the solar and non-aolar elements of the 
Greek Apollo and Herakle#, or the Sclavonic Ferun 
and Bwatowit, has a task before him complicate with 
that ell but hopeless difficulty which besets the study 
of myth the moment that the cine of direct compari- 
son with nature falls away ."—Tylor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 
lo73), lit 294, 


sun light, s. 

1. [SUNLIOHT,] 

2. The same as Sun-burner (q.v.) 

sun-myth, s. 

Anthrop. : A solar myth (q.v.). 

“The author would now rather say more cantfously 
tty 1 * Quetzalcohuati Is tlia Sun personified, hut 
that lii* story contains episodes seemingly drawn from 
tun-myth. — Tylor : Early Hitt. Mankind led. 1876). 
p. 1M. (Note.) 

Sun of Righteousness, it 

Script. : Christ, aa the source of light, energy, 
»nd cumfort to his disciplea. (Mai iv. 2.) 

sun-opal, 9. The same as Fire-opal 
(q.v.>. 


SUn-paln, S. [HEMICRANfA.] 


sun-pan, *. A pan or tank in which clay 
was formerly left to lie until fit to use in 
making puttery. 

sun-picture, s. A name applicable to 
all kinds of pictures produced by the action 
of light upon sensitized surfaces ; & photo- 
graph, or heliograph. 

sun-plane, s. 

Cooper.: A tool lik3 a jack-plane, but of a 
circular plan, used for levelling down the ends 
of the stavea of a cisk or barrel. 


sun-rites, s. pi 

Compar. Relig. : Rites in honour of the sun 
or of the aun-god (q.v.). 


*'As for modem memory of the tun-rites of wild* 
whiter, Europe recognizee Christmas as a primitive 
solar festival by bonfires, which our ’yuis-iog/ the 
* Bouche de Noel/ still keeps In mind ; while the 
adaptation of ancient eoler thought to Christina 
allegory Is as plain as ever in the Christian service 
chanL'Sol novus or" “ ' ~ ‘ 


1873 ), 11 . 298 . 


i oritur.' “—Tylor: Prim. Cult , (ecL 


sun-rose, a. 

Bot. : The genus Hellanthemum ; spec. H . 
vulgare. 

sun-setting, *. Sunset. 

sun-shade, *. Something used as a shad© 
or protection against the rays of the aun ; as— 

(1) A parasol or small umbrella. 

(2) An awning or canopy projecting over a 
shop- window, dec. 

* (3) A small framework covered with eilk, 
&c., in front of a lady’s bonnet. 

* sun-smitten, o. Smitten or lighted by 
the rays of tho eun. 

*’ 3un-smi*'m Alps. 1 ' Tennyson : Daisy, ex 

sun-spot, ». 

Aitron. (PI.) : Certain dark spots seen by 
the aid of a telescope on the surface of the 
bug's photosphere. In a normal apot there is 
an exterior shade called the penumbra, an 
inner darker one called the umbra, and very 
often on© deeper atili in the ceatre called the 
nucleus. In eome there are many umbra* for 
one peoumbra. The domes seen on the sur- 
face of the penumbra are drawn into elongate 
shapes, hence the expression, “ the thatch of 
the penumbra.” The spots are believed to be 
cavities, down which hydrogen ia rushing at 
the rate of thirty or forty miles & second. 
Large spots commence sa little dots, often in 
groups, and grow very rapidly. They are of 
two kinds, one more violent than the other. 
The flrat may be 140,000 miles long, and are 

S reduced by the descent of solid particles into 
le internal heated region of the photosphere. 
The second are shallow depressions filled 
with the cooler vapours brought from the 
upper region of the solar atmosphere. Some- 
times spots last for days, months, or weeks ; 
sometimes they disappear on one part of the 
ann’s disk and appear on another. They are 
rare at the eun’s equator. Their appropriate 
regions are two zones, one between IflP and 
30* north, the other between 10° and 30° 
south ; they are rarely seen higher than 40°. 
The spots in different latitudes move at dif- 
ferent rates, the average time they take to 
travel all round the luminary is about twenty- 
six days. Th© number of eun-spota varies 
greatly from time to time ; but observations 
for the last three centuries show that a maxi- 
mum of numbers and intensity recura, on an 
average, every eleven years, and ia attended 
by magnetic disturbances on the earth. 

sun-spurge, *. 

Bot. : Euphorbia helioscopia. It has an 
umbel of five principal branches, flve-cleft 
and three-cleft, and ia abundant in Britain on 
waste and cultivated ground, flowering from 
July to October. Tha acrid milky juice ie 
used to destroy warts. 

sun-star, s. 

Zool. : Sol aster papposa , a atar-fiah inhabit- 
ing the British seas. 

* sun-stricken, a. Stricken by the sun ; 
affected with sun-stroke. 

sun-temple, a. A temple dedicated to 
the sun or the sun-god (q.v.). 

"The sun-temple [among the Netchez] wee & circular 
nut, lome thirty feet across and dome-roofed ; here in 
the midst wa* kept the everlasting fire, here prayer 
wm offered thrice daily, and hece were kept image* 
and fetishe* and the bones of dead chief*/'— Tylor : 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 187*), it. 288. 

sun-worship, *. 

Compar. Relig. : A form of Natnre-worahip, 


widely, though by no means universally, dif. 
fused at the present day among races of low 
culture. The sun would naturally be chosen 
as a god by agricultural and pastoral peoples, 
whilst to races living by the chase the summer 
heat would not be so advantageous. D'Orhigoy 
(L' Homme Antericain , i. 242) suggests that the 
sun has been worshipped only by races living 
in temperate climates, where its heat ia cheer- 
ing and vivifying, and that this cnltus i© 
practically unknown within the tropica, where 
the aolar heat is oppressive. If nut entirely 
true, this theory contains considerable truth. 
Herodotus (i. 216, iv. 2S4), describes the 
Atlantea, who dwelt in the interior of Africa, 
as cursing the sun for afflicting them with hi© 
burning heat, and Sir Samuel Baker ( Albert 
Nyanza , i. 144) says that in Central Africa 
“the aun is regarded aa the common enemy.” 
Traces of aun-worship appear in the earliest 
records of the human race. They are present 
in the old theology of Egypt : “ Ra, who tra- 
verses the upper and lower regions of the uni- 
verse in his boat, is the Sun himself in plain 
cosmic personality.” (Tylor.) Putting aside 
the later sun-goda of Greeco and Rome, horses 
were sacrificed on Monnt Taygetus to that 
Helfoa to whom Socrates did not think it 
wrong to pray (Plat., Sympos. xxxvi.); and 
Cicero (de Nat. Deor., iii. 21) exclaims at th© 
number of Suna set forth by Roman theo- 
logians. The worship of Mitlira spread from 
the East into the Roman Empire, and that 
Vedic divinity was at last identified with th© 
Sun. In the Old Testament there are solemn 
denunciations of sun-worship (Deut. iv. 19, 
xviL 3 ; Jer. xliii. 13 ; Ezek. viii. 16-18); for 
the Israelites were surrounded by aun- wor- 
shippers, and it is clear from 2 Kinga xxiii. 
6, 19, that the rulers of Judah had adopted 
the cult. Modern Hinduism is full of sun- 
worship, and it exists as a distinct cultua 
among the Kol tribes, the Klionds, and the 
Tatare. It is still widely spread among the 
native races of Central America, and probably 
found its highest form of development in 
Peru, where the Sun was held to be at one© 
the ancestor and founder of the dynasty nf 
Incas, who reigned as his representative, and 
made sun- worship the great state-religion. 


sun- worshipper, ». One who worships 
the sun or the aun-god (q.v.). 



sun- worshipping, a. Adoring the sun 
or the sun-god (q.v.). 

"The feeling* with which the tun-wor shipping 
Massagetse of Tartary must hire sacrificed their 
hor*** to the deity who freed them from the mUerlM 
of winter ."— Ty lor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), it 2S& 

sun-year, a. A solar year. 

sun (2), f. [Sunn.] 

sun-plant, a. [Sunn.) 

siin * sunne, v.t. [Sun (1), a.] To expose to 
the raya of the sun ; to warm or dry in th© 
aun ; to insolata. (Generally reflective.) 

** Wh*t alm'st thon *t 7 delicious fare : 

And theu to run thyself la open air. 

Dryden : Pertius. 

sim'-beam, *. [A.S. sunnebedm.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A ray of the aun. 

"The Roman eagle, wing'd 
From the spungy south to this part of the west, 
Yaulsh’d in the sunbeams.* 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, lv. 1 

2. Omith. : Any individual of the Hum- 
ming-bird genus Agleeactis, with four specie© 
from Peru and Bolivia, extending from Ecua- 
dor into Colombia. 

sun'-burnt, sun'-burned, a. [Eng. sun 
(1), s., and burnt.] 

1. Discoloured by the rays of the aun* 
tanned, freckled, swartiiy. 

** II* wm a man a* dusky u a Spaniard. 

Sunburnt with travel. Byron : lu-ppo, xxvL { 

2. Scorched by the sun : as, a sunburnt soil j 

* sun -burst, s. [Eng. sun (1), and burst, a.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : A sudden flash of sunlight. 

2. Her. Hist. : A flag, having a eun in 
splendour on a green field. Said to have heeo 
the flag of the pagan Irish. Allusions to it 
are common in Irish national poetry. 

” On the front ranks before, 

Dath! the snnfturtl bore." 

Thomas Paris: Fate of King Dithi 

* stin -dart, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and dart, «.J 
A ray of the aun. (Mrs. Hemans.) 


boll, b6^; p6Ht, ; cat, fell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = £, 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -(Ion, -$ion = zhum -clous, -tlous, -slous = situs, -ble, -die, &c. = b$l, d$L 
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Bundawn— sanna 


•Stin -dawn, s. [Eng. sun (l), s., and dawn.] 
Tbo light of the rising sun. 

" Under yon brake where tundawn feed* the stalk* 
Of withered feme with gtild." 

browning: SorUcUo, hit. It, 

Stin' - dafr • Son - day, * Sone - day, 
* Son-en-day, s. & a. (A.S. sunnan dteg 
= day of the sua ; Dut. zondag; Dan. sondag; 
Ger. aonwtay.] 

A. As subst. : The first day of the week ; 
tho Christian Sabhath. [Sabbath.] 


“ Be goe* on Sunday to the church, 

Aud ilt* auioug hi» boys.** 

Longfellow: Village Btacksmtth. 
B. As adj. : Pertaining, belonging, or re- 
lating to the Lord's-day or Christian Sabbath. 


^ Month of Sundays : A long and iodefioite 
period. 

** I haven't heard more fluent or passionate English 
thi* month qf Sundays/— C. Kingtlty : Alton Locke, 
eh. xxrli. 


Sunday-closing, ». The principle or 
practice of prohibiting the sale of intoxicating 
liquors od Sundays, or of allowing it only 
during certain boura. The laws on this subject 
differ in the different states, Souday closing 
being required io certain states, but not in 
others. The strict aess of its enforcement 
greatly varies. Sunday closing ia required in 
Wales, and to some extent in Ireland. Partial 
cloaiug is enforced in England and Scotlaud. 


Sunday-letter, *. The same as Domin- 
ical-letter (q.v.). 


Sun day-saint, a. One whoae conduct 
during the week does not correspond with bis 
professions ou Sunday. 


Sunday school, s. 

Church Hist. : A Sunday-achool is defined 
by Schaff ( Cyclop . Re I. Knowl., ill. 2,261) aa 
“an assembly of persons ou the Lord’s Day 
for the study of the Bible, moral and religious 
Instruction, and the worship of the true God. 
It ia a method of training the young and 
Ignorant in the dnties we owe to God and to 
our neighbour.” Sunday-schools may be aaid 
to have passed through three distinct phases : 

1. Early Christian Catechetical Schools , for 
the preparation of croverts for church-mem- 
bership, and the instruction of the young 
and ignorant in the knowledge of God and of 
Salvation. The scholars committed passages 
of Scripture to memory, and their books com- 
prised parts of the Bible in verse, Jewish an- 
tiquities, sacred poems, and dialogues. Schaff 
remarks that “it might be an lotereeting 
problem fur a modern scholar to define impor- 
tant features of the present system Dot to be 
found in the early Bible Schools. 4 ' 

2. Schools of the Reformation Period: Luther 
founded schools for catechetical instruction 
in 1529, and this custom spread wherever the 
Reformation gained a foothold. Tn the Roman 
Chnrch St Charles Borromeo, Archbishop of 
Milan, about 1560, introduced ioto hla diocese 
a system of schools, which continues to the 

E resent day ; snd in 1699 the Venerable de 
i Salle oi>ened a Suaday-school ( icole domi - 
nicale) at St. Sulpica. Sunday-schools were 
opened fo Scotland about 1560 by Knox ; at 
Bath, in 1650, by Joseph Alleine; in Rox* 
bury, Mass., in 1674, and at many other places 
in Great Britain and America between that 
date and 1778. 

3. Modern Sun dot/ Schools : These date from 
1780 or 1781, when Robert Raikes, a printer 
of Gloucester, began to collect a few children 
from the atreet9 of that city on gundaya, and 
paid teachers to instruct them in religious 
knowledge. The improvement in the conduct 
and morale of the children was so marked 
that, when Raikes published an account of 
bis success, his example was followed In 
several other places, and in 1785 a society 
was formed for the establishment and main- 
tenance of Sunday-schools in all parts of the 
kingdom, a large sum being expended in the 
payment of teachers. Tn 1803 the Sunday 
School Union was formed, to secure con- 
tinuous instruction hy unpaid teachers, and 
to pnbliah booka and tracts for the benefit of 
tha cauae. The first Snnday-achools united 
aecular with religious instruction, as did thase 
of Borromeo and La Salle ; hut the spread of 
elementary edneation lias to a large extent 
removed the necessity of teaching reading and 
writing ou Sundays. The Society of Friends 
have, however, retained the practice in their 
large Sunday - morning schools, with great 
benefit as regards influence over the workiog 


classes above the age of childhood, and In 
some of the Wesleyan Sunday-schools, classes 
for elementary instruction are held. Tn the 
United Statee efforts at Snuday -school in- 
struction were made before the systematic 
actioo of Raikes. The example of Raikt-s 
was aoou followed. Bishop Asbup*, of the 
Methodlat Episcopal Church, is said to have 
established a Sunday-school in HaaoverCoonty, 
Virgiaia, ia 1786, aud in 1790 the Methodist 
Conference resolved to establish Sunday -school a 
for both white aod black children. A Sunday- 
school Uuion waa formed in Philadelphia ia 
1791; oue ia New York in 1816; and the 
American Sunday-school Union was founded 
In 1824. Withio sixty years it organized more 
than 74,000 schools, with 466,000 teachers aod 
over 3,000,000 ©cholars. There are also separate 
church organizations, and the United States 
staada first to regard to the excellence of 
buildings for Sunday-school purposes, and the 
earnestness and vigor with which the work 
Is pushed. The Chautauqua Summer School 
sprang from a Sunday-school convention. In 
1890 the Snaday-schools of the United States 
had 8,649,131 scholars; those of tha remainder 
of tha world about 9,400,000 scholars. 


sun-der (l), • son-dre, * sun-dren, v.t. 
& i. [A.S. auiwfrian, gesundrian, syndrian 
(in comp.), lit = to put asunder, from snndor 
= as u uder ; cogn. with Teel, sundra = toaun- 
der, from snndr = asunder ; Dan. sondrt, from 
wilder; Sw. sondra , from Bonder; Ger. sondern y 
from sonder = serrate ; Goth, sundro = separ- 
ately ; Dut zander — but] 

A. Trans. ; To part, to separate ; to set or 
keep apart; to divide, to disunite, to put 
apart 

** Ab, ye pretty pair 
Twer* alo to sunder you.* 

Beat *m. A fist. : Love's Cure, lit t, 

• B. Intrans. : To part, to separate, to be 
separated. 

“Btnuigerm and foe* do sunder nod not VI**.* 

Shaketp. : AUs Welt that End* Well. U. A 


sun-der (2), v.t. [Son (1), and Eng. dry , 
v.] To expose to or dry in the aun. ( Prov .) 


sun-der, s. [Sonder, r.] A separation or 
division iuto pa its. Used only in the adverbial 
phraae in sunder = in two. 

“ H* break a th tb« bow. aod cutteth tb» apear In 
sunder/ —Psalm xlvL ». 


• 8un-der-mcnt, s. [Eng. sunder; -ment.] 
Separation. 

“Tha Burvlror in cm*® of sun dement /—Madams 
V Arbi ay : Diary. viL 818. 

aun'-dtSvfcn, s. [Eng. sun (1), a., and down.] 
The setting of tha sun ; sunset. 

eftn-dri, s. [Soondree.] . 

sfin'-drfe?, s. pi. [Sundry.] Various small 
articles or miscellaneous matters, too minute, 
trifling, or numerous to be individually speci- 
fied. 

* sun'-drf-l^, • sun-dre-ly, • sun-der- 
lye, adv. [Eng. sundry ; -Iy.J 

1. In sundry waya; variously. 

44 Dyuer* auctoun . . . dynerely and sundrely report® 
aud wryte." — fabyau : Chronycle, ch. cxlvi. 

2. Separately ; not together. 

44 Plbau« tlso dytiera and many® tymea sunderTys 
talked with almoat all much ."— Sir T. More: Worket, 

p. 235. 

siin'-dry, • son-drle, * son-dry, a. & adv. 
[A.S. syndrig, from sundor = asunder,. apart.] 

A. As adj. : Several, divera ; more than oue 
or two ; various. 

44 Her® I bad ended ; but experience find* 

That sundry woiueu are of sundry minds." 

Dryden: Ovid ; Art of Love. 

* B. As adv. : Apart, separately. 

“Tho*® three In these three rowmen did sondry dwell." 

Spenser: F. Q. t JlTlx. 48. 

IT All and sundry: All, collectively and in- 
dividually. 

sundry-man, s. A dealer in sundries or 
in a variety of different articles. 

sund'-vik-lte, s. [After Sundvik, Finland, 
where found ; auffi. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An altered anorthite (q.v.X 

a line, adv. [Soon.] (Scotch.) 

8Un'-fl<^-er, $. [Eng. sun, and flower. The 
name ia i>opularly accounted for by the asser- 
tion, which has no foundation in fact, that 
these flowers turn ao as to follow the aun in its 
course. It probably has reference to the re- 


semblance of the flower to the disk of the sai 
surrounded by rays.] 

Botany : 

1. Helianthus annuus , an annual, herba- 
ceous, composite plant, six to twenty feet 
high. The leaves, which are rough, are sub- 
cordate, crenulate, or dentate, tha heads of 
flowers one to two feet in diameter, the florets 

eliow. It is a native of Mexico and Peru, 
ut ia common in the United States and Europe, 
It flowers in July and August, but ia of la* 
height and ba9 smaller flowers than in It* 
native country. Its seeds yield a useful oil. 
sometimes used for the table ; they are also 
eaten with avidity by cows, horses, and poultry. 
The liber furnishes a good fibre ; the pith » 
used in Russia for moxa. The quantity ot 
nitre in the stalk makes it good fuel when dry. 
Since the esthetic movement, which began 
about 1875, the sunflower has been much used 
in decoration. 

2. Helianthemum vulgare. 

44 Ronnd her ipread board tbo golden sunflower* 
•hiue." D. Q. Rossetti : IVtne of Circe. 

IT The Little Sunfloioer ; Calendula officinalis. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

Sling, pret. & pa. par. of v. [S no.) 
sunk, pret. & pa. par. ofv. [Sink, *.] 

sunk-coak, i. 

Carp. : A mortise or reecss in the scarfed 
face of a timber, and designed to receive the 
counterpart coak or tenon of the other timber. 

sank- fence, s. A ditch with & retaining* 
wall on one side ; a haha. 

sunk-motions, s. pi. 

Gearing: The driving-gear of a rolling-mill, 
&C., which Ia below the level of the floor. 

sunk’-fn, pa. par. or a. [Sink, v.] Lying on 
tho bottom of the sea or other water ; fallen 
or pressed down low. 

sunken-battery, *. [Battery, B. IL 16.] 

siink’-£t£, s. pi. [Etyra. doubt fuL] Deli- 
cacies. (Scotch.) 

44 Ther* 4 * thirty heart* therm, that wud bae wanted 
bread er»y*h*d wanted sankets, lud *i>eut their Uf* 
blood ere y« had »c rate-bed your finger."— Bcott : Gut 
Mannering, eh. Till. 

sunk'-le, *. [Sunk.] A low seat. (Scotch.) 

44 Mauy a day hao f wrought my aticlring. and *at ot 
my uuder thataangh."— Scott : Guy Mannering, 

ch. xxii. 

sun-less, a. [Eng. sun (1), »• ; *Z«a.] Desti- 
tute or deprived of the sun or its rays ; not 
warmed or lighted by the aun ; shaded, covered. 

** The ragged mluer* poored to war from Meudip't 
sunless care*.* Macaulay : The Armada. 

stin'-llght (gh silent), s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and 
light.] The light of the sun. 

** Highest woods tmpeoetrabl* 

To *tar or sunlight spread their umbmge hroad." 

Milton : P. L, U. 1,087. 

sun -lit, a. [Eng. sun (1\ e., and lit.] Lighted 
or lit by the eun. 

sunn, sun (2), a. [Beng. & Hindi *ar».] 

Botany : 

1. [Sunn-Hemp], 

2. Hibiscus canndblnns, a plant six to eight 
feet high, with a prickly stem aod yellow 
flowers with a 
purple blotch. A 
native of India, 
and cultivated 
there as a substi- 
tute for hemp. 

sunn-hemp, 

Bot. : Crotola- 
ria juncea^&n an- 
nual, erect, papl- 
lionaceoua plant, 
eight tn twelve 
feet high ; silvery 
leavea and yellow 
flowera. Cult!- sunn-hemp. 

vated all over 

Tudia for Its fibres, which are made Into bags 
and low-priced taavas. [Hemp, TT.] 

snn'-na, eon'-na, soon -nut, i. [Arab 

= traditionary law.] 

Muhammadanism: The oral precepts o* 
Muhammad, nut contained in the law, btri 
now collected into a volume. It occupies th* 
asme place in Muhammadan, that the MishD* 
does In Jewiah theology. 



Ate, At, Are, amidst, what, fall , father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p 8 t» 
or. wore, wglt work, who, s 6 n ; mute, cub, cure. Quite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 0; ey = a; qlu = kw. 


Sunniah— super acidulated 
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Btin'-ni-ah, «. [Sunna.] The acct of Sunnites 
(q.V.;. 

stin'-nl-n6*s, *. [Eng. sunny; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being sunny. 

* sun -nlsh, * sdn'-msh, a. [Eog. sun (1), a. ; 
-ish,} Sunny, bright, shining. 

" Her mightie treeeee of her sonnish heres 

Uuhruiieo, hangea h! 1 about her earea." 

Chaucer: Troilxu * Creteida, lr. 

Sun-Hit e, Son'-nite, a. I Arab. sunn(a ); 

Eog. suit -ite.) 

Muhammadanism (PL): One of the two 
great Muhammadan parties or sects, divided 
into four minor sects, the Hanefltes, the Male- 
kites, the Shafitea, and the Haabslites. They 
consider the Sunna (q.v.) binding, placing it 
on the same footing as to authority with the 
Koran. They wear white turbans, and are 
deemed orthodox. They regard Abu Bekr, 
Omar, and Osman aa having been true Kallphs. 
The Turke, the Arabs, and the majority of 
the Indian Muhammadans are Sunnites. 

tfnn -nud, s. [Hind, sunnad.) A patent, char- 
ter, or written authority. (East Indies.) 

•tin'-ny, a. [Eag. sun (1), s. ; -*-] 

1. Resembling the aun; bright; ahining 
with light, lustre, or splendour ; radiant 

" Her tunny lock* 

Hang on her temnles like a golden fleece," 

Shakesp. : Merchant of lenice, L L 

2. Proceeding from tha sun. 

“ There he him found til carelessly dlspiald. 

Id secrete shadow from the tunny Tty.' 4 

Spenser: F. II. t. 81 

3. Exposed to the reye of the sun ; warmed, 
brightened, or lighted by the sunlight ; bright. 
Cheerful, warm. (Lit <£ Jig.) 

*'The tunny hiilt from far were seen to glow." 

Dry den ; hind * Panther, III. 55A 

* sunny-sweet, a. Rendered sweet or 
pleasantly bright by the eun. 

• sunny-warm, a. Warmed or cheered 
by the aun ; sunny. 

9 Sun-proof, a. [Eng. sun (1), e., and proof 
a. (q.v.).] .Impervious to the raya of the aun. 

" Thick arine ol darkaome yew, sunproof." 

Marti on. 

stin'-ri^e, * sonne ryse, «. [Eiig. (1), 
a., and rise , s.] 

1. The risa or firat appearance of the eun 
above tha horizon In the moniiag, or the 
atmospheric phenomena accompanying the 
riaiug of the eun ; the time of the rising of 
the sun. 

** At sunrise ebe escaped their van." 

Macaulay : The Armada. 

2. The region, placa, or quarter where tha 
run rises ; tha east. 

sunrise-glow, s. 

Physics : A glow some times seen at or abont 
sunrise, reaembliug a aunset-glow (q.v.), but 
reflected downward instead of upward. 

“ Ihi the morning of the 7th lock, * eorious form of 
tunrite-glow wu observed on Ben Neil*. "—ifaiurt, 
March 25, 1884, p. 487. 

stin'-ri$-Ihg, s. [Eng. sun (1), a., and rising.) 

1. Tha rising of tha aun above the horizon ; 
sunrise. 

2. The quarter where the sun risee ; the east 

** Id those deye the glints of Lihxuns mastered all 
nations, from the sunrising to the sunset."— Raleigh: 
But. World. 


but le now gooerally accepted by scientists os 
the ouly satisfactory explanation of the phe- 
nomenon, and as sustained by numerous 
supporting facte, among them the fact that 
similar appearances hod previously followed 
similar voleauie outbreaks. This remarkable 
glow was visihle at intervals for elx or eight 
years after the eruption, with gradually de- 
creasing brilliancy, and finally disappeared. 

sunset shell, s. IPbammobia.] 
siin'-shme, s. & a. [Eng. sun (1). s., and 
shine (q.v.).] 

A As substantive : 

}. Lit. : The light of the eun or the apace 
where it shines ; the direct raya of the aun or 
the place where they fall. 

“Basking In the sunshine."— Darwin: Descent of 
Man. ch. t L 

2. Fig. : Tha atate of being cheered by an 
influence acting like the rays of the sun ; 
warmth, illumination, pleasantness ; anything 
having & genial or beneficial influence ; bright- 
ness. 


M C*n these delights, tbet wilt her oow, 

Oxli ap no sunshine ou her brow f * 

Moore: Fire- Worshipper*. 

B. As adj. : Sunshiny. 

** Ood save King Henry. ankiag’d Richard uji, 
And Mad him many years of sunshine days’* 

Shaketp. : Richard II., Iv. L 


IT To be in the sunshine : To drink to excess. 
(Generally employed in the past tenses, with 
the seoae, to be intoxicated.) 


“ He was in that condition which bi* groom ludi- 
cated with poetic amhiguity hy saying that 'master 
W been in the sunshine U —Q. Eliot : Janet * Repent • 
ance, ch. L 


siin'-ahm-y, a. [Eng. sunshin(e); -y.] 

1. Bright with the raya of the aun ; auoay, 
unclouded. 


** He sometimes. Id sunshiny weather, fell into fita." 
—Banyan : Pilgrim's Progress , pt. L 

2. Bright like the eun ; reepleudeat, 

“The glorious light ol her xunsAmy fare." 

Spenser: P. Q., 1. xit. St. 

sun-stead, * sunne stead, s. [Eug. sun 
(1), a., and stead. It ia a literal translation of 
the Latin solstitium.) A aolatica (q.v.). 


“The eumraer-suimeMrod, falleth oat sJ wjUes [la 
Italic] to be Just upon the fours aud tweutle day ol 
June.*— i*. Holland : Plinie, hk. xviii.. oh. xcriiL 


sun-stone, a [Eng. sun (IX s,, and stone.) 


Mineralogy : 

1. A variety of Ollgoclasa (q.v.) occurring 
at Tvedeatrand, Norway, having a reddish or 
yellowish reflection when seen In certain 
directions, caused by inclusion of small and 
excessively thin crystal-lam in® of a mineral 
which, from its physical properties, is sup- 
posed to be either haematite or gothite (q.v.). 

2. A variety of orthoclase, similar to the 
above. 


stin' stroke, s. [Eng. sun (1), s., and stroke.] 

1. PathoL : A disease produced by exposure 
to the direct rays of the aun in the tropics or 
elsewhere at the hottest part of the year. It 
often aeizea aoldiers when overworked and 
badly fed. It ia akin to simple apoplexy, and 
commences with faintness, thirst, great heat, 
and dryness of the skin, with prostration ; 
then tha action of the heart becomes violent, 
vomiting may follow, and next coma. Forty 
or fifty per cent, of those attacked die. Called 
alao Heat Apoplexy, Heat-stroke, Insolation, 
and Coup de Soleil. 

2. Veg. Pathol. : [Heliosis]. 


#un'-sefc, sun'-act-ting, aoune sette, *. 

[Etig. sun (I), e., aud set, s.] 

L Literally: 

I. The aetting of tha aun; the descent of 
the auu below the horizon ; the atmospheric 
phenomena accompanying the aetting of tha 
eun ; the time when tha aun sets ; evening. 

M Thu« did Evaugeliue wait . . . aa the sunset 

Threw the leug ebadow* of treee o'er the broad 
amhroeial meadows." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, i. 4. 

* 2. The region or quarter where the aaa 
•fits ; the west 

* II. Fig. : The close or decline. 

** Tis tha tuneet ol life gives me mjetlcal lore." 

Campbell: Lochielt Warning. 

sunset glow, «. 

Physics: An abnormally brilliant colouring 
of tha sky et aunset, followed by an after- 
glow or re-illumination, observed at many 
places about and after the period of the 
Kratakoa eruption (Aug. 26, 1883). The hy- 
pothesie that the euneat-glowe were caused by 
the eruptloa was loag a matter of controversy, 


t still-struck, a. [Eng. aim (I), s., and struck.) 
Affected with aunstroke (q.v.). 

’* The children of the tunstrwk are not specially in 
danger of being moonstruck." — Alhenosum, Jan. y. 
1888, p. ex. 

sun'-up, a [Eog. sun (1), a., and up (q.v.X 
Formed on the model of sundown (q.v.).j 
Sunriae. (Amer.) 

• stin -ward, a. or adv. [Eng. sun (I), a. ; 
-ward.) "Toward the sun ; eastward. 

“ Flyiog sunward oversea to bear 
Oreeo cummer with it through the cingiog air." 

A. C. Swinburne : Tristram of Lyoneste, i. 

* stin'-wijo, adv. [Eng. awn (1), s. ; 

In the direction of the son’s course ; in the 
direction of the hands of a watch lying with 
its face up. 

stip, * soupe, v.t. & i. [A.S. siipan (pa. t. 
seap, pL supon , pa. par. sopen) ; cogn. witli 
Dut. suipen ; Low 6er. supen ; Icel. svpa 
(pa. t. saup, pa. par. sopinn); Sw. supa; 
O. H. Ger. sitfan; Ger. saufen. From the 
aama root coma sip, sob, sop , soup.) 


A Transitive: 


L To taka into tha mouth with the lips ; to 
drink by a little at a time ; to sip. 

“He call'd for driok ; you *»w him sup 
Potable gold lu golden cup." Swift. [Todd.) 

* 2. To treat with supper ; to supply eupjier 
to. 


"Sup them well, eud look unto them alL" 

Shakesp. : Taming qf the Shrew. L (luil.) 

3. To eat with a spoon. (Scotch.) 

4. To have or experience as one’s lot; to 
meet with. 


B. Intransitive: 


1. To take in liquids with the mouth ; to sip. 

“Nor could we supp or ewellow without it [the 
tongue J."— Grew: Cosmo. Sacra, bk. L, ch. v. 

2. To take the evening meal or supper. 

“ Will you sup with me to-night, Caaca t "—Shakesp. .* 
Julius Caesar , L 2. 


stip, s. [Sop, v.) A email mouthful, as of a 
liquor, broth, or tha like; a aip. 

" Tom Thumh had sot a little tup. 

And Tomailn acarce kist tbe cup." 

^ Drayton: Symphldia. 

su-pawn', a [Sep awn.] 


* SU-pel-leo -tile, a. [Lat. * supellectUis = 
supellex = household furniture. . . ornaments.) 
Ornamental 

“ Supellectile complements, in* toad of lubatantiai 
grecee."— Adams : Works, li. 37. 


SU-per-, pref. [Lat, cogu. with Gr. uire^ 
(huper) = above ; Sense, upari; Ger. uber.) 
A Latin prepoaitioa meaning over, abova' 
much used in composition as a prefix, with 

1. A pre positional forca = over or above in 
place or position : as, a auperatructure. 

2. An adverbial meaning = over, abova, or 
beyond in manner, degree, measure, quality, 
or the like : aa, *vperexcelleQce. 

In chemistry super - is used synonym- 
ously with per-. [Per, A 2.] 

* snper-fldel, a. Too ready of belief; 
credulous, superstitious. (Southey : The Dot- 
tor, ch. xv.) 

SU'-per, a. [Sea def] A contraction of several 
worda of which it forms tba first element, as 

(1) A supernumerary on tha stage. 

“ Managed the huge array of supers with wonderfvl 
eucceea."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 14, 1885. 

(2) A snperhive (q.v.). 

super-master, s. 

Theat. : A person who engages supernumer- 
aries and prepares tham for their duties on 
the atage. 

“ I get* ray Instructions and my hit o' pewter from 
the super-master, and what he inakee out of It ain't 
my husineas."— St. Jatness Gazette, Oct. 16. 1834. 

* su'-per-a-ble, a. [Lat. superabilis , from 
supero — to overcome, to surpass.] Capable 
of being overcome or conquered. 

“ Difficulties that I doubt are scarcely, if at alL 
superable." — Boyle : Works, vL 689. 

• su'-per-a-ble -nSss, a. [Eng. super able; 
-ness.) Tha quality or atate of being euper- 
able. 


* SU'-per-a-bly, adv. [Eng. superab(le) ; -ly.] 
So bs to admit of being overcome or conquered. 

SU-por-a-botind', v.i. [Fr. superabonder, 
from Lat. superabundo : super — above, beyond, 
and abundo = to abound (q.v.).] To abound 
in excees or beyond measure ; to be super- 
abundant ; to be more than enough. 

" Yon super abound with fancy."— Howell : Letters, 
hk. iv., let. 39. 

su-per-a btin-dan^e, s. [Fr. superabon- 
dance, from Lat. superabundanlia.} The 
quality or state of being superabundant ; ex- 
cessive abundance or exuberance ; more than 
enough. 

’• The superfluities of life . . . mast be supplied out 
of the tufwrabundanre ol art end industry." — Cowley : 
Essay* ; Of Agriculture. 


su per-a-bun -dant, a. [Lat. superabun- 
dant, pr. par. of superabundo = tosuperabouod 
(q.v.).J Abounding beyond measure ; abun- 
dant to excess ; being more than is enough. 

“ Alter all this superabundant eagerness" — Water- 
land : Works, iv. 13. 


au pcr-a-btin'-dant-l^, adv. [Eng. super- 
abundant ; - ly .] Iq a superabundant man- 

ner or degree ; to excess; more than enough. 
" Nothing hat the uncreated Infinite can adequately 
fill and superabundantly satisfy the desire."— Cheyne. 

su-per-a-^Id -n-lat-ed, a. [Pref. super-. 


bfiil, b 6 $ ; p<5tit, J 6 ^rl ; cat, 9 © 11 , chorus, 9 b tn, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Hig, 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -si on = shun, -cions, -tious, -sious = shtis. -blo. -dle, Ac. = b^I, d eh 
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superadd— supererogant 


and Eng. acidulated (q.v.).] Acidulated to 
excess. 

SU-per-Sidd', v. t. [Lat superaddo : super ~ 
above, beyood, and addo = to add (q.v.).] 
To add over and above ; to add in addition. 

"To ths rain wu super mdded a gala of wind." — 
Field. April 4, IMS. 

SU-per-ad-df-tion, a [Pref. super-, and 

Eng. addition (q.v.).] 

1. The act of superadding, or adding aome* 
thing over and above. 

“ God adorned it in tba creation and soperaddition 
Of grace. “—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vcL i, *er. 20. 

2. That which is auperadded. 

** Te which the ceremoulall law waa but a supermdr 
dition ." — Scott ; Christia u Lift, pt it. eh. viiL 

*sii-per-ad-ve'-m-ent, a. [Lat. super — 
above, beyond, and adveniens, pr. par. of ad- 
venio = to come to, to arrive.] 

1. Coming npon ; coming to the Increase or 
assistance of anything. 

“Obliterated by superadvenient impreealona.* — 
if ore • Antidote against Atheism, ch. lx. 

2. ComiDg unexpectedly. 

SU 'per-al -tar, a. [Pret super-, and Eng. 
altar (q.v.).] 

Ecclesiology : 

1, A portable altar-stone, blessed, and let 
Into a wooden altar-frame. This was the 
general form of altar in use in England in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 

2. A shelf or ledge behind or upon an altar, 
for holding candles or vases. More properly 
called s Retable. 

♦su-per-JUi-gel'-IC, a. [Pret super-, and 
Eng. angelic (q.v.).] More than angelic ; having 
a nature, being, or existence superior to that 
of the angels ; relating to or connected with 
the world beyond that of tha angels. 

*SU-P«] 

= tnat 
beyond 
the yea 

“ Note, that th« dying, In the winter, of tbe root* of 
plants, that ara annual!, seemeth to be partly caused 
by the over-expence of th* aap into stalk and leave* : 
which, being prevented, they will superannats, if 
they atand warm."— Bacon : Mat. Hist., § 448. 

*u-per-&n'-nu-ate, v.i. &.L [Sufer annate.] 

*A. Intransitive: 

1. To live beyond the year; to auperannate. 

2. To become impaired, weakened, or dis- 
abled by length of years ; to live until weak- 
ened, disabled, or useless. 

“Tbl* goodly ancient city methinka looks like a 
disconsolate widow, or rather aome superannuated 
virgin that bath loet her lover."— Howell : Letters : 
bk. L. let. 12. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To impair, disable, or disqualify through 
length of years and Infirmity. 

" There might be about a thousand fifty year* old, 
and consequently ruperan nuated." — n aterland ; 
\Torks, x. 183. 

2. To allow to retire from a aervice on a 
pension, on account of old age or infirmity. 

* 3. To abolish or do away with, as obsolete 
or out of date. 

" To think that this religion can ba areratiperannu- 
ated. n —More : Def. qf Moral Cabbala . eh. iii. 

«u-per-&n-nu-a'-tion, s. [Superannuate.] 

1. The state of being superannuated, or dis- 
abled, or disqualified for office or business by 
reason of old age or Infirmity ; senility, de- 
crepitude. 

" To admire tham merely *a they are autique, 1* not 
tha spirit of ancient learning, but the mere doting of 
superannuation."' — PovmaU : On Antiq., p. M. 

2. The state of being superannuated or re- 
moved from office or employment with a pen- 
sion, on account of old age, long service, or 
infirmity. 

3. The pension or annnal allowance granted 
to a person superan nuated on accouat of old 
age or infirmity. 

SU-perb', a. [Fr. superbe, from Lat superbus 
— proud, from super = above.] 

1. Grand, magnificent, splendid, auperex- 
cellent, stately. 

" Whor* pi las superb, in classic elegance. 

Arise. ' Smart : The Hop-garden. 

2. Rich, elegant anmptnous, ahowy. 

“ In a superb and feathered hearse." 

Churchill : The Ghost. 

3. Very fine, first-rate, excellent: as, a 
superb ehow. 


r-an -nate, v.i. [Lat. superannatus 
has lived beyond a year : super =. above, 
, and annus =a year.] To live beyond 
r. (Used of annual plants.) 


superb lily, «. 

Bot. <t Hort.: Methonica superba . [Mt- 

THONICA.] 

* su - per' - bi - out, a. [Lat superbus = 
proud.] Proud, haughty. 

M Super bious Briton, thon abalt know too soon 

Tbe fores af Humber and his Scythians.*' 

Lecrine, li. A 

su-per-bi-par'-ti-ent (ti as shi), s. [Lat 

super = over, above ; bis — twice, and par - 
tiens, pr. par. of partior=z to divide.] A 
number which divides another number nearly, 
but not exactly, into two parts, having the 
one part somewhat larger than the other. 

SU-perb >1^, adv. [Eng. superb ; -ly.] In a 
auperb ma oner or degree ; splendidly, magni- 
ficently. 

“In painted plumes superbly dressed." 

Cowper : The PerroL 

su-perb -ness, a. [Eng. superb ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being auperb; magnifi- 
cence. 

su-por-br&u'-cbl-al, a. (Pref. super-, sod 
Eng. branchial.] Situated above the gills. 
(Gunther: Study of Fishes, p. 514.) 

su-per-car'-go, «. [Partially Latin iaed from 
Sp. sdbrecargo, from sobrt (Lat super) — above, 
and cargo.] A person in charge of the caigo 
of a ship; an official in a merchant ship, 
whose business la to superintend all the com- 
mercial concerna of the voyage. 

“Thiavaa, supercargoes, sharpers, and dlrectora." 

• Pope : Horace ; Satires, li. 1. 

* gu-per-^e-les'-ti al, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. celestial ( q.v.).] 

1. Jlore than celestial; having a nature 
higher than celestials ; auperaogelic. 

" What supercelestial being* they must be."— Daily 
Telegraph, Sept. 23, 1885. 

2. Situated or being above the firmament or 
vanlt of the heaven. 

“Many were for fetching down I know not what 
super celestial water* for th* purpose."— Woodward : 
Hat Hist. 

* su-per-gSr-o-md'-nl-ous, a. [Pref. 

super-, and Eng. ceremonious (q.v.).] Exces- 
sively ceremonious ; addicted to rltea and 
ceremonies. 

“They were tried for anperatitlous and supercere- 
monious prelate*."— Gauden : Tears qf the Church, 
p. «25. 

su -per-gbarge, v.t. [Pr et super-, and Eng. 
charge , v. (q.v.).] 

Her. : To place one charge upon another. 

BU'-per-^harge, ». [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
charge, s. (q.v.).] 

Her. : One figure borne upon another. 

* su perch -er-y. a. [Fr. supercherie.] De- 
ce’it, cheating, fraud. 

“They bring noth ins to tha fight hnt vertne and 
courage, without any craft, superchery, or braving."— 
Time's Storehouse, p. 102, 

SU-pcr-qil'-I-a-r^, a. [Lat. supercilium — 
the eyebrow : super = over, above, and cilium 
— an eyelid.] Pertainiog to the eyebrow ; 
situated or being above the eyelid. 

superciliary- arch, s. fc 

Compar. Anat . : The npperbony arch of the 
orbit. 

superciliary-ridge, a. 

Comp. Anat. : A curved elevation of varying 
prominence, above the margin of the orbit, 
and below the frontal eminence. It ia aniall 
In women and absent In children ; extremely 
prominent in men of races of low culture and 
in the higher anthropoid apea. Called also 
Brow-ridge. 

“ In so trifling a character ae th* superciliary-ridge, 
the male* of certain monkeys differ from tbe females, 
and agrea in tbl* respect with mankind .'*— Darwin : 
Descent of Man (ed. 2nd.), p. 658. 

su-per-^il'-i-ous, a . [From tha fact that 
a person expressing contempt for another 
usually raises Ma eyebrows.] [Superciliary.] 

1. Lofty with pride; dictatorial, overbear- 
ing, haughty, arrogant, disdainful. 

“ To aee our supercilious wizards frown*." 

Chapman : Homer ; Concluding Verses. 

2. Characterized or marked by haughtiness, 
arrogaace, or disdain ; arrogant. 

“ With a harsh voice and supercilious brow." 

Dryden : Persius, v. 184. 

SU-per-$Il-J-oilS-ljf, adv. [Eng. supercili- 


ous; -ly.] In a aupercilioue manner ; haughtily 
disdainfully. 

" Ha, who was a punctual man in point *f benenr, 
received thia address supercilieusly aaougb.’— Clarets 
den. 

SU- per -9^-1- ©US -ness, s. [Eng. super « 
cilious ; -ness.] The quality or state of beiDg 
eupercilioua ; haughtiness, arrogance. 

“ Ha would have lost a battle in order to break dewr 
her superciliousness.'’— Victoria Magazine, Nov., ISM, 
p.18. 

su-per-9il'-I-u3U (pi. su-per-gU'-i-a), #. 
[Lat.= an eyebrow.] 

1. Anat . ; The eyebrow (q.v.). 

* 2. Arch. : The upper member of a cornlee; 
also applied to the small fillets on each aids 
of the scotia of the Ionic base. 

su-per-ed-lfim-nl-a'-tion, s. [Pref. 

wiper-, and Eng. calumniation (q.v.).] 

Arch. : The placing of one order upon 
another. 

8u-per-con-9ep'-tion, i. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. conception (q.v.).] A conception 
npon a former conception ; superfetation. 

“In tbco* superconcepticns, where one child waa 
like tha fatber, the other lika tbe adulterer.”— 
Aro»m«|.- Vulgar Brrours, bk. iii., ch. % vii. 

* BU-per-con-form'-I-tfo s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. conformity.] Scrupulous attention 
to unimportant rites and ceremonies. 

“A peevish conformity or a pragmatic superooes- 
formity."— Oauden : Tears of ths Church, p. US. 

* su-per-o5n -Be-quen9e, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. consequence (q.v.).] A remote con- 
sequence. 

“Thar fain to omit their tupsreonteguencet, 
flrnr**, or tropologi**."— Mrexene: Vulgar Err ours, 

bk. L, ch. Hi. 

*su-i>«r-crSs'-9$u9«, i. [Lat super - 
above, and crescens, pr. par. of cresco — U 
grow.) That which grows upon another grow- 
ing thing ; a parasite. 

“Wherever it [tha miaeltoej groweth, it la of con- 
stant shape, and maintains a regular figure ; like other 
swpercrercvneei, and aueb as living npon the stock of 
other* are termed parasitical plant*."— Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iL, ch. vL 

* su-per-cres'-g^nt, a. [Supercrescenoe.] 
Growing upon aome other growing thing; 
parasitic. 

su-por-crc- ti/- 9 e-ous (or ccous as 

•bus), a. [Supracretaceous.] 

* SU-per-crit -ic-al, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. critical] Excessively critical ; hyper- 
critical. (Gauden : Tears of the Church, p. 15.) 

•su-per-ciir'-I oils, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. curious (q.v.).] Excessively or exceed- 
ingly curious. 

su per-dom'-in-ant, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. dominant (q.v.).] 

Music : The note above the dominant ; the 
sixth note of the diatonic scale ; thus a is the 
superdominant in the acale of c, e In the scale 
of o, Ac. 

* su-per-€m / -in-§n9e, • su-per-em'-In- 

©n-9y*, t. (Pref. super-, and Eng. eminence, 
eminency.] The quality or state of being 
aupereminent ; distinguished or extraordinary 
eminence or superiority. 

“Tbe Archbishop of Canterbury, «a ha la priraat* 
over all England and metropolitan, has a mperemin- 
ency, and even some power over tha Archbisbopof- 
York." — Ay Jiffs : Partrgtm. 

* su'-per-em'-fai-ent, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. eminent (q.v J.] Eminent in a superior 
or extraordinary degree ; surpassing others in 
excellence, power, authority, or the like ; pre- 
eminent. 

“The brute force of the king was sharpened by 
tupereminent powere of intellect, without the slightest 
tinge of morality."— Gardiner d Mutlinger : Jntrod. 
to Eng. Hist., ch. 111. 

* su per em inent ly, adv. [Eng. super- 
eminent ; -ty.] In a supereminent manner or 
degree ; in a degree of excellence, authority, 
power, Ac., surpassing all others ; preemi- 
nently. 

" A being absolutely perfect h*s these, or what super- 
eminently contains tlie#e. r ’ — Morn : Antidote against 
Atheism, bk. L, ch. v. 

* SU-per-^r'-O-gant, a. [Lat. supertrogans, 
pr. par. of supererogo = to pay out beyond what | 
la due: super = over, above, and erogo — to 
lay out money: e = out, and rogo~ to aik*] 
Supererogatory. 


fute, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
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• su-per-er'-o-gate, v.i. [Lat. svpererogatus, 
pa. par. of supererogo.] [Supsrxrooant.J To 
do more than duty requires ; to make up 
some deficiency in another by extraordinary 
exertion. 

"Thai ArUtotl© acted bi« own instruction* : and 
his obseqotou* secUton have tuperervgaltd la ob*«ry- 
•iiee." — GlansUl : Vanity of Dogmatizing, eh. a vii. 

SU-per-£r-6-ga'-tlon, s. [Supererooate.] 
The act of one who aupererogates ; the per* 
forraance of more than duty requires. 

U (1) Doctrine of supererogation : 

Church Hist. : The doctrine, founded on 
that of the communion of saints, that the 
merit of good works done by one Christian 
belongs to the whoie body of the faithful. 
The principle was affirmed in tha Institution 
of a Christian Alan published by authority 
of Convocation (a.d. 1537) : 

** I bellev* that whatsoever apiritual gift or treasure 
Is given by God uoto sny one part or member of this 
mystical body of Chriit, although the same be given 
particularly unto this member, aod not uoto another, 
jet the fruit aud merit thereof shall, by reason of that 
inoomprehsnalUe onion and bond of charity which ie 
between them, redound ueceaaurily unto the profit, 
edifyiog. aod Increase in Christ a Body of all othsr 
members particularly.** 

Tha Council of Trent decreed nothing on 
the suhject, but the language of the Tridentins 
Catechism (pt. 1., ch. x., q. 23) is In accord 
with that quoted above. At the time of the 
Reformation the sale of indulgences had 
brought discredit on tha doctrine of super- 
erogation, or, “as it might more properly be 
called, tha communion of saints In good 
works," aod Article XIV. was directed against 
the popular belief. (Blunt.) 

(2) Works of supererogation : 

Church Hist. : A controversial phrasa bor* 
rowed from Article XIV. of the Church of Eng- 
land, and there defined as "voluntary works, 
besides, ovar, and above God's Command- 
ments.” In thia sense the expression is used 
chiefly of the Counsels of perfection— Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience — which, according to 
Roman theologians, though not universally 
necessary to salvation, are yat necessary, and 
become absolute precepts, in the case of those 
called to such states of life. 

•su-per-er-d-ga-tive, a. [Eng. super - 
erqgat(e) ; -ive.] The same as Superero- 
gatory (q.v.). 

“Another of aq higb-blrtb aod low-stooping spirit, 
who can lastly hrag of nothing of hit own. hut live 
npoQ tha iHpereroffittitK deed* of bis ancestor*."— Staf- 
ford : A lobe, pt 1L, p. «t 

[Eng. super- 

. ... ^ . king of tha nature of 

supererogation ; performed beyond what duty 
strictly requires. 

••Supererogatory *ervic*«. and too great beoefits 
from subjects to kings, are oi aafrgeroas consequence." 
—BoweUr 


su-per-er'-o-ga-tor-^, 

erogat(e); -ory.) Part&kin 


[Pref. 
Essential 


* su-per-Ss-sen'-tlad (t as sit' 

super-, and Eng. essential (q.v.). 
above others, or above the constitution of a 

thing. 

** Bot the »pirit of God w*a the vehicle of the eternal 
wlsdoine aud of tha supereuential goodueaa."*— More : 
Phi! at. Cabbala, eh. t 

* su-per-eth'-lc-al, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. ethical (q.v.).] Transcending the or- 
dinary rules of ethics ; more than ethical ; of 
greater aathority than ethics. 

“Moral theology contains a taper ethlcas doctrine 
as some grave diTioes have rtdlculotwly called it.*— 
Bolingbroke: A nth. tn Matter* of Religion, | & 

* su-per-ex-alt v. t. [Pref. super-, and En g. 

(q-v.).] To exalt to a sujKjrior degree ; 
to exalt to a position or rank above ali others. 

“ Uavlog superexalted him, aud bestowed on him a 
name above all names."— Barrow: Vermont. voL iL. 
*er. 31. 

•lu-per-c^-al-ta'-tlon, A [Pref. super-, 
end Eng. exaltation (q.v.).] Elevation above 
all others ; elevation in a snperior or pre- 
eminent degree. 

“Iq a tuperexnltatUm of courage, they teem as 
greedy of death sa of victory. ’‘—Holyday. 

* su-per-gx'-sel-lenge, s. [Pref. super-, 
end Eng. excellence (q.v.).] Superior excel- 
lence. 

su-per-€x'-$el-lent, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. excellent ( q.v.).] Excellent in an unusual 
or extraordinary degree. 

“ Something »o tuperexeeVtnt, that all mtut 
revereoce and adore.**— Decay of Piety. 

* 8n-per-gx-org8'~5$n9e, s. [Pref. super-, 


and Eng. excrescence (q.v.).] Something aaper- 
tUousIy growing. 

“ I ruhbed the euperexcretcenc* with a vitriol atooa.** 
Wile men : Surgery, hk. iv., ch. v. 

su^per-fe-ciin da'-tloii, a [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. fecundation (q.v.).] The Impregna- 
tion of a woman already pregnant; super- 
fetation, auperconception. 

su per-fe-cun'-di-ty, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. fecundity (q.v.).] Superabundant 
fecundity or multiplication of tha species. 

“ la strict eoooectloa with auother property of 
aoiinal nature, y\z.,tup*rfecundiiy.''—Paley : Natural 
Theology, ch. axvL 

* BU-per-fe'-tate, v.i. [Lat. superfetatus . 
pa. par. of super feto : super = above, after, and 
ftto = to breed.J To conceive after a prior 
conception. 

“ The female bridge forth twice in eae mooth. aod 
•O ia amid to superfetate, which, aaith ArUtoUc, ix 
because her eggs are hatched in her oue after adother.** 
— Orete: Museum. 

su - per -fe-ta'-tion, su-per-feeta'- 

tlon, 8. [SUPEarETATE.] 

I. Lit. & Forensic Metlicine : The concep- 
tion of a second embryo during the gestation 
of the first; the products of the two con- 
ceptions being born together or at different 
times. Early authorities were strongly con- 
v vinced that superfetation was not only 
possible, but common, and though In the 
present day opinion is divided on tha subject, 
many cases are quoted of which It is claimed 
that no other explanation than superfetation is 
possible. Woodman & Tidy ( Forensic Medi- 
cine, p. 819) suggest that many of these may 
be accounted for by the fact that tha uterus 
ia sometimes foand to be double, and in 
others they doubt tha accuracy of the recorded 
observations ; adding : “ There Is a residuum 
of unexplained cases, and without pro- 
nouncing formally in favour of the doctrine 
of euperfeetation, wa must admit that It 1s 
diffleoit to explain some of tha recorded facta 
on any other supposition than that a second 
Impregnation took place, while the uterua or 
womb contained ona ovum or feetos partially 
developed." 

* 2. Fig . ; An excrescent growth. 

"Hi* lordship’* falae conception* are always at- 
tended with xuperfetatione."— Warburton : Alliance. 
(Postsc. to 4th edj 

* su’- per -fete, v.f. & <. [Lat. superfeto.] 

[SUPERFETATE.] 

A. Trans. .* To superfetate. 

“ It make* me pregnant aud to superfete t 
8och is the vigour of bla beam* and heat." 

BoteeU : Royal Present to hix Majetty (1641). 

B, Intrans . ; To concelva after a former 
conception. 

* su'-per-fi$e f a. [Fr . superficie.] A surface; 
a superficies (q.v.). 

“ Then if it rise not to the former height 
Of tuperfee, conclude that toil ia light.'* 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georg it 11. SIS. 

su-per-fic-ial (c as sh), * su-per-fl-cl- 
ail, a. [Fr. superficial, from Lat. tuperficialis.) 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to or lying on the anper- 
ficies or surface; not penetrating below tha 
surface ; not sinking deep. 

“ From theae phenomena several hare eoncloded 
•ome general rupture la the tu perietal part* of the 
earth. — flume* : Theory of the Earth. 

2. Fig. : Reaching or comprehending only 
what Is obvious or apparent ; not deep, pro- 
found, or penetratiug; not learned or 
thorough ; shallow. 

** Hla knowledge both of the Church which he 
qaltted aud of the Church he eutered wu of the moat 
tuperjlcial kind."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. viL 

superficial deposits, s. pi 

Geol . : Deposits on or near the aurfaca of the 
groond, and belonging to tha recent period, 
as vegetable aoil, gravel, clay, peat (q.v.), Ac. 
[Recent, If.] 

euperflclal-fascla, s. 

Anat. : Tha layer of loose tissue, of varying 
density, immediately below the skin in every 
part of the body. It contains tha aubcu- 
taoeous fat, and in some places superficial 
muaclea. Called alao the Snbcutaneous fascia. 

* su-per-f Ic'-lal-ist (c as sh), s. [Eng. 
superficial ; -is*.] One who attends to any- 
thing superficially ; one who has only a super- 
ficial knowledge In, or acquaintance v/ith 
anything ; a sciolist, a smatterer. 

su-per-flo-l &r-l-t^ (c as sh), * su-per- 
fl-cl-al-y-te, a [O. Fr. superfidalite.) 


1. The quality or state of being superficial ; 
shallowoeas. 

“Tb* colour* of bed!** are teuaibly qualified, aod 
receive degree* of luatre or obteurity, tuperAdalify or 
profoudlty, — flrowtw ; Vulgar Erreurt, bk. vL. ch. x. 

2. That which is superficial or ahsilow ; a 
superficial person or thing. 

* su-per-flc'-ial-xze (o as 8h), v.t [Eng. 

superficial • - ize .] To treat or regard in a 
superficial, alight, or shallow manner. 

su-per-fio'dal-ly (c as sh), adv. [Eag. 
superficial; - ly .] 

* 1. la a superficial manoer ; on the surface 
only : as, a thing superficially coloured. 

2. Without closa attention ; without pene- 
tration ; without going deeply into matters ; 
slightly; not thoroughly. 

“ It la 00 wonder if many oomddering their theology 
but »Ugbtly and Ktperfi dally have beeu led io to an 
error.* - — Cud worth : Intel. Syitem, p. 2S6. 

su-per-fic'-l&l-ness (c as sh), s. [Eng. 

superficial ; -n«s.] 

1. The quality or state of being superficial ; 
position oa tha surface ; shallowness. 

2. Shallowness of observation or knowledge ; 
show without substance. 

su-per-f io'-i-a-rjf (c as sh), a. & a [Lat. 

superficiarius.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Situated on tha surface ; 
superficial. 

“ The outermost and mperfidory part* of tb* body.* 
— Tenner : Treatise of Tobacco, p. *V1. 

2. Law : Situated on another man'a land 
(SmifA.) 

B. As substantive : 

Law: Ona to whom a right of aurfaca la 
granted ; one who pays the quit-reut of a 
house buiitoo another man‘a ground. 

su-per-ftc'-i-eji (o as sh), a. [Lat., from 
super = above, and facies = a face. Superfi- 
cies and surface are doublets.) 

1. Ord. Lang. & Geoin. : The surface ; the 
area of & aurface. It may be rectilinear, cur- 
vilinear, plane, convex, or conc&va. It eon- 
aista of length and breadth without thickness, 
and therefore forms no part of the substance 
or anlid contents of a body. The difference 
between this term and the term surface, Is 
simply this. The term surface is ahstract, 
and aimply Implies that magnitude which has 
length and breadth without thickness, whilst 
the term superficies does nnt refer to tha 
nature of the magnitude, but simply refers to 
the nnmber of units of anrface which the 
given aurfaca contains. 

“ The idea of tilliug a place equal to the content* of 
it* iu per A cries, belor annexed to our Idea of body, I 
think it i* a self.evideot proposition, tbet two bodies 
caouot be io the *ame place. ^ —Locke : Hum. Undent., 
bk. i*„ ch. vllL 

2. Law: Everything on the surface of a 
piece of ground or of a building which ia 
closely connected with it by art or natore, so 
as to constitute a part of the same, as houses, 
trees, and tha like ; particularly everything 
connected with another's ground, and espe- 
cially a real right that is granted to a person 
( Burrill .) 

Bu-per-fine', a. [Pref. super-, and Eog. fins, 
a. (q.v.).] 

1. Exceedingly or remarkably fine : very 
fine ; surpassing others in fineness or quality : 
as, superfine cloth. 

*2. Excessively or faultily nice or subtle; 
over nice, over suhtle. 

“ Tbu« much for them that out of a superfine dain- 
tinease cannot live but hy sweet meat*.' — Tenner: 
Via Recta, p. 24S. 

SU-per-f Ine'-ness, s. [Eng. superfine ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being superfine. 

SU-per-f In’-Ic-al, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. finical (q.v.),] Spruce or foppish ia the 
highest degree. 

“ A tuperflnlcal rogue.* 

Shakesp. : Lear, 11. 2. (Quarto*.) 

su-per-fiue, a. [Fr. superfiu ; from Lat. 
superfiuus.] Superfluous (q.v.). 

•su-per'-flu-enje, a. [Lat super = above, 
over, and fiuens, pr. par. of fiuo = to flow.] 
That which ia superfluous ; a superfluity. 

" Tb® tuper/tuence of grace la ordinarily proportioned 
to the faithfoi discharge of former trnrta, making me 
of the foregoing auffleicot grace.'— Hammond. 
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* •n-per-flu'"it-an9e, a. [Eng. tytperfluit- 
*n(t); -ce.] The ai t or state of floating over 
or on the surface ; that which floats on the 
■or face. 

** Out of the cream, or super/lnitance. tho finest 
dishea are made; out of tho residence. the coarser." — 
Browns : Vulgar Enrours, bk. U.. ch. v. 

■u-per-flu-lt ant, a. [Lat. super/tuitans. 
pr. par. of suixrfluito: super = above, and 
fluito, intena. of fluo = to flow.) Floating 
above or on the surface. 

•ii-per-flu'-it-Sr, * sn-per-flu-it-e, # su- 
p jr flu-it-ie, s . [Fr. superfluity, from Lat. 
superJluUatem , accua. of supcrfluitas, from su- 
perfluity = superfluous (q. v.) ; Sp. superfluidad ; 
Val. superfluity.] 

L The quality or state of being superfluous. 

“OrOM disease 

Soon* groves through humour's superfluiKe.*’ 

Spenser : Ruints qf Rome. 

2. A quantity that is superfluous or in 
excess ; a quantity greater than is needed ; 
auperabundance, redundancy. 

" The superfluity end waste of wit ."—Dryden : Em- 
tag's Lore. (Pr et) 

3. Something more or beyond what ia lieces- 
•ary ; something used or kept for show or 
luxury rather than for comfort or necessity; 
something which could easily be dispensed 
with. 

“ Nor did any thing we offered them appear accept- 
able but beads, aa an ornamental superfluity of life. — 
Coo* : First Voyage, bk. L, ch. v. 

II For the difference between superfluity and 
excess, see Excess. 

(TU-per'-flu ous, a. [Lat. superfluus = over- 
flowing, from super = above, over, and fluo = 
to flow ; Fr. superflu ; 8p. &. Port, superfluo.] 

1. More than is necessary or sufficient ; un- 
necessary, from being in excess of what is 
needed ; excessive, superabundant, redundant. 

“ Superfluous branches wo lop away.” 

Shakesp. : Richard I/., lit 4. 

*2. Overflowing, exuberant. 

" Doot them with superfluous coo rage." 

Shakesp. : Benry V., if. E 

•3. Too great or high ; excessive. 

M Purchxzed at a superfluous rota.* 

Shakesp. : Henry VI II., 1 1. 

• 4. Having more than is necessary ; supplied 
with superfluities. 

" Tha superfluous and lust-dieted man.* 

Shakesp. : Lear, lv. L 

*5. Unnecessarily concerned about any- 
thing. 

**f m no reaaon why thou ebouldzt be mo super- 
flunut to demand tho timo of tha day .’—Bhakeep. t 
1 Bsnry /K, L 2. 

a uperfluo us -interval, s. 

Music : An interval greater by a semitone 
than inajnr or perfect. 

superfluous-polygamy, s. 

Bot. : The term applied when in a composite 
flower tha florets of the disc are hermaphrodite 
and bear seeds, and the flowers of tha ray, 
which are only female, do so likewise, so that 
the latter appear njperfluoua. Linnaeus 
yanked the plants thus constituted under 
Polygamia twperflua , which be mada an order 
of the class Syngenesis. 

an-per-fluous-ly, adv. [Eng. sup*rflumts ; 
- ly .] In a superfluous manner or degree ; in or 
to a degree beyond what is necessary; wijth, 
to, or in excess. 

** Doing nothing superfluous!)/ or ic vein.”— Mot* .- 
Antidote a gainst Atheism, bk. it, ch. lx. 

•u-per'-flu-oua-ness, s. [Eng. superfluous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being super- 
fluous; superfluity. 

• BU'-per-flux, S. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
flux (q.v.).] That which is superfluous, or is 
morn than ia wanted ; a superfluity. 

44 Le-xvingi of life, the superflux of death."* 

A. C. /Swinburne : Tristram of Lyonette. (Prel.) 

BU-pcr-fce-ta'-tion, a. [Supertetation.) 

* au-per-fo-ll-a-tlon, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. foliation (q.v.).] Excessive foliation. 

“This, in the pathology of plsnto, msy be the dit- 
ease of superfoliat ion, mentioned hy Theophrastus."— 
Browne : Miscellany Tract i. 

BU-pcr-fron'-tal, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
frontal (q.v.).] 

Ecdes. : The part of an altar-cloth that 
covers the top, as distinguished from tha 
antependium, or part which hangs down in 
front. 


• BU-per-fuse', v.t. [Lat. superfluous, pa. par. 
of superfimdo — to ponr over or upon : super 
= over, and/undo= to pour.) To pour over 
or on the top of. 

** Pouring first e very cold liquor Into e glees, end 
then sunerf using oa it xuotbor.' — Erelyn : Diary, 
Dec. 13, ie«k 

su per heat', v.t. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
heat, v. (q.v.).] To heat to an extreme de- 
gree, or to a very high temperature ; specifi- 
cally, to heat, as steam, apart from contact 
with water until it resembles a perfect gas. 
[St*eam.) 

sh-per-heat'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Supeh- 

HEAT.) 

superheats d-steam, s. 

Physics: Steam to which an additional 
amount of heat has been given to that required 
for its production from water. No advantage 
is gained by heating steam above 315* Fahr. 

sn’-per-heat-er, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
heater (q.v.).] 

Steam-engin. : A contrivance for increasing 
the temperature of the steam to tha amount 
it would lose on its way from the boiler until 
exhausted from the cylindar. This end ia 
frequently attained by making the steam 
travel through a number of small tubes several 
times across the uptake or foot of the chimney 
before it enters the steam-pipe. 

• su-per-hSr'-e-*^, $. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
heresy.] A heresy arising out of a former 
heresy ; the further corruption of erroneous 
teaching., 

“Even in tho doctrines heretical there will bo 
Superheresiee."— Browne : Roligio Medici, sect. I. 

SU'-per-hivc, ». [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
hive (q.v.).] A kind of upper story to a hive, 
removable at pleasure. 

Bu-per -hu man, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
human.] Above or beyond what is human ; 
above the power or nature of man, 

Buperhu'-meral, a. [Lat. supers above, 
and humerus = the shoulder.) 

* 1. Ord. Jang, ; A burden, a load. 

“A i trance •nperhumerm.l, the print whereof w*a to 
be ioeu on his shoulders."— A ndrewes : Sermons, i 2k 

2. Ecdes. : A term of no very definite ap- 
plication, being sometimes applied to an 
archbishop's pallium and sometimes to an 
amice. (Pugin.) 

• bu - per - hn- mer - ate, v.t. [Soperhu- 
meral.) To place over or on one’s shoulders ; 
hance, to assist in bearing, as a burden. 

44 Freely to superhumerats the hart hen which vm 
hi*. Feltham: Resol res, pt. L, ree. 82. 

• BU-pcr-im-po^o', v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. impose (q.v.).] To lay or Impose upon 
something else. 

" The mixed clay or 4 paste ' or 4 body, 4 varied In com- 
petition according to the nature of tlte glaze to be 
superimposed.” —Fortnum .* Majolica, p. 4. 

BU-per-Im-p^-ji'-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. imposition (q.v.).] The act of super- 
imposing ; the state of being superimposed. 

Bu-per-Im-preg-na'-tion, t. [Pref. super-, 
and Eug. impregnation (q.v.).] The act of 
impregnating upon a prior impregnation ; 
superfetatiou, auperconception. 

• su-per in-ctim'-ben- 9 ^, * su-per-Iu- 
Cum -ben^e, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. in- 
cumbency, incumbence (q.v.).] The state of 
being superincumbent ; the atats of lying upon 
something. 

BU por-ln-cum'-bont, a. [Pre f. super-, 
and Ung. (wcum^eni^q.v.).] Lying or resting 
on the top of something else. 

44 By the pressure of the superincumbent atmo- 
sphere.”- Boyle: Works, liL 17«. 

Bu-per-lu-du 9 © / , v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. induco (q.v.).] To bring In or upon as 
an addition to something. 

“No new order uuder another name should be 
superinduced. —Fuller : Worthies; Barkthire. 

• su-pdr-In <1090 me nt, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. inducement (q.v.).] 

1 . The act of superinducing; auperinduc- 
tlon. 

44 The superindneement of greater perfection# and 
nobler qualities destroy# nothing of the eesence or 
perfections that were th*r«> briora*— Lock* : Human 
understanding, bk. tv., ch. Jii. 


2. Something superinduced or brought in 
as an addition. 

M Corrupted with many human tuperinducementsfl 
— Wilkins: Mat. Religion, hk. I., ch. xlL 

• Bu-per-ln-duc'-tlon, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. induction (q.v.>] The act of super- 
inducing. 

44 Mr. Locke' l tuporind action of the faculty of think, 
ing."— IVurfcurfen : Divine Legation, hk. ix., note A. 

• su-per-Iu-fuse', v.t [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. infuse (q.v!).] To infuse over. 

• su-pcr-In-jec'-tion, a. [Pref, super-, and 
Eng. injection (q.v.).J An injection succeed 
ing another. 

• au-per-In-ecribe', v.t. [Pref. super-, snd 
Eng. injcri&e (q.v.).] To inscribe over or 
outeids another inscription. 

44 it was put into an envelope addressed to M. Flo- 
qnet, Fresideut of the Ghemiter. aud superinscribed 
iu another euvelope to the Secretary-General of the 
Failiameut "— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 23, 1834. 

• •u-per-ln-apeet' v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. inspect (q.v.).] To oversee; to auper- 
intend by inspection. 

BU-per-In-stl-tu'-tion, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. t’nsrifufion (q.v.).] 

Law: One institution upon another: as If 
A be instituted and admitted to a benefice 
upon a title, and B be instituted and admitted 
by the presentation of another. (Bailey.) 

• BU-per-in-tel-lSc'-tu-al, a. [Pret super-, 
and Eng. intellectual (q.v.).] Being above in- 
tellect. 

BU-por-In-tend', t.f. & i. [L&t. superintendo, 
from super = over, and intendo — to atteud to, 
to apply th8 mind.) 

A. Traits. ; To have nr exercise the charge 
or oversight of ; to oversee or overtook with 
the power of direction ; to take care of or 
direct with authority ; to supervise, to regu- 
late, to control. 

“The mistreat of the finally el ways superintends 
the doing of It"— Cook : First Voyage, hk. L, oh. xvlit 

* B. Intrans. : To have or exercise auj>er* 
Intendence ; to preside. 

** In like manner, they exiled "both tho <^lld-beariu| 
of women, aud the goddessrs that superentsnet ovei 
the stuae, Eilitbnia or Lucin*.’— Cudwerih ; 2 nisi l 
System, p. 229. 

BU-per*-In-tSnd'-9n9e, ■. TO. Fr. superin- 

tendance.] [SupEhiNTENr ENT. ) Tha act o! 
superintending; care and oversight for the 
purpose of directing, regulating, or control- 
ling ; sujiervision. 

“Being done . . . with hie pecoliar superintend- 
ence." — Barrow: Sermons, voL J., ser, (V 

• BU-per-In-tend’-9n-9y, t. (Eng. super- 
intendence); -y.) The same as Superintend- 
ence (q.v.). 

“ Wo may Uto here under the sti peri n tendency of •« 
gracious e being.*’— Seeker: Sermons, voL iL, ser. a 

su-per-In-tend -^nt, * Bu-per-In-tgnd - 
ant, 3. & a. [O. Fr. superintendant, from Lat. 
superintended, pr. par. of superintendo = to 
superintend (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. One who superintends or has the charge 
or oversight of something with the power of 
direction or control : as, the superintendent of 
& workhouse. 

2. A clergyman exercising supervision over 
the church and clergy of a district, but with- 
out claiming episcopal authority. 

“The Zuinglians had no superintendant*. for ought 
1 can tind ; uer was Hooper ever called superintendant, 
hot byshop."— Barnet : Records, voL ii. (App.) 

• B. At adj. : Having the power or right 
of superintendence ; overlooking others with 
authority ; superintending. 

“There Its superintendent council of ieru”—Rowsll . 
Letters, hk. C. let. to. 

superintendent -registrar, s. An 

officer who superiutenda the registers ol * 
births, deaths, and marriages. There la one (n 
every poor-law union. He is regpouaible to 
the Registrar-General. {English.) 

• sn-per-In-tend'-er, a. [Eng. superintend; 
-er. 1 One who superintends or who exorcises 
superintendence ; a superintendent. 

• su-per-In-ves'-tl-ture, ». [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. investiture (q.v.).] An upper vest 

or garment. 


44 The body olothed upon with a supeHnecstltura ci 
the bouse from hesven. ^ — Bp- Roms: Discourse 17. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, "tret, here, crunel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w gif, work, whd, *6n ; mute, cub, oiire, Tjnlte, our, r6le, full ; try, Sjhdan. m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lrw. 


i 
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au-pcr'-I-or, • su-per-l-our, * eu-per- 
y-our, a. & s. [Fr. svptrieur, from Lat. 
superiorem, accus. of superior = higher, oorn- 

S ar. of superus = high, from super — above ; 
p. k Port, superior ; Ital. superiors.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. More elevated ia position or situation; 
higher, upper. 

" It* superior part. which la the first prism suffered 
the greeter refractiou/— Xewton : Opticks. 

2. Higher in rank or office ; more exalted in 
position or dignity. 

" With doe respect my body I inclin'd, 

A* to tome being of superior kiod/ 

Dryden : Flower A Leaf, 468, 

3. Higher ia excellence; surpassing others 
in greatness, goodness, value, exteat, or other 
similar quality. 

" lo fore* of mind and extent of knowledge be was 
superior to them ell.”— Macaulay : Blit . Eng., eh. liiL 

4. Being beyond the power or influence of; 
too great, firm, or atrong to be liable for or 
affected by ; above. 

‘‘A *reat man superior to his sufferings/—^ ddis on 
Spectator. 

II. Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) (Of a calyx or corolla ) : Situated apparently 
above ths ovary. Realiy, however, they rise 
from beneath it, but have contracted adhesion 
to its aides. 

(2) Of an ovary): Free from the calyx and 
corolla, so that they rise from beneath it> 

2. Logic : Greater in extension or compre- 
hension ; more comprehensive ; wider. 

” Ths sunt class which f* * gsaus with reference to 
the tube 1 am a* or species included in it, may be it*elf 
a species with reference to a more comprehensive, or, 
M it is oft*Q called, a superior , genua. Man ie a 
species with refereuce to animal, but a geous with 
reference to the epecir* mathematician/— J. A Mill ; 
System pf Logic. 

B. Ae substantive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who is superior to or above another ; 
one who holds a higher position, rank, dignity, 
or post thaa another ; one superior to another 
iu excellence, abilities, or qualities of any kind. 

" WTiIle Conscience, happier thaa la ancient ytare, 
Owus ao superior but the God the fears.” 

Cow per : Charity , 278. 

2. Specif., the head of a monastery, con- 
vent, or other religious house, 

II. Technically: 

1. Print. : A character which stands above 
the general line of the lower-case letters; 
commonly employed for notes and references. 
B* O A* Hio. 

2. Scot9 Law: One who, or whose predeces- 
sor, has mads an original grant of heritable 
property on condition that the grantee (termed 
the vassal) shall annually pay to him a certain 
sum (commonly called feu-duty), or perform 
certain services. 

Superior limit of a quantity : 

Math . ; A limit towards which the quantity 
may approach to within less than any assign- 
able quantity of the same kind ; it ia always 
greater than the quantity. 

supcrior-con j unction, a. 

Astron. :The conjunction (q.v.)ofa heavenly 
body when it is nn the side of the sun moat 
distant from the earth. 

superior-courts, s. pi. 

Law: The highest courts lo a state. In 
this country applied to the Supreme Conrt of 
the United States and the Supreme Courte of 
the several slates; in England to the courts of 
Chancery, Queen’s Bench, Common Fleas, and 
Exchequer. 

superior-planets, s. pi. 

Astron. : Planets more distant from the sua 
than the earth is. They are Mars, the Aster- 
oids, Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune. 

superior-slop©, s. 

Fort. : A slope extending from ths crest of 
the parapet to the summit of the exterior 
slope, with which it forms an obtuae angle. 

•U per'-I-or-ess, a. [Eng. superior; -ess.) 

A woman who acta as ths head of a convent, 
abl>ey, nunnery, or ths like ; a female auperior ; 
a lady saperior. 

su-per-I-fSr'-i-ty, s. [Fr, supirioriti , from 
Low Lat. superioritatem, accus. of superioritas, 
from Lat. superior = superior (q.v.). J 


1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or stats of being 
superior ; the condition of on a who or that 
which is auperior, higher, more advanced, 
greater, or more excellent than another ; pre- 
eminence, ascendency. 

" The Macdooalds, If thay had not regained thair 
ancient superiority, might at least boast tliat they 
had uow no superior."— Af < icaulay : Hist. Eng., ch xllL 

2. Scots Law ; The right which the superior 
enjoys in the land held by the vassal [Superior, 
B. II. 2.]. The superiority of all the lands in 
tbs kingdom was originally in t he sovereign. 

If For the difference between sup eriority 
and excellence , see Excellence. 

* SU-per-I-or ly, adv. [Eng. superior; -ly.) 

1. In n auperior position. 

2. In a auperior manner. 

" An ant of hi* talents superiorly vain.’* 

Cunningham : Ant A Caterpillar. 

* super'- 1 - or - n£as, a. [Eng. superior; 
-ness.] Superiority (q.v.). 

“I don't see tha great superiorness of learolag/-- 
Mad, D' Arblay : Camilla, bk. HI., ch. vl. 


su-per-ja'-£ent, a. [Lat. super = above, 
over, and jacens, pr. par. of ia-ceo = to lie.) 
Lying on or above something else. 


* su-per-la'-tion, «. [Lat. superlatlo, from 
a uperlatut, pa. par. of superfero = to carry 
over or beyond.) [Superlative.) Exaltation 
of anything beyoad truth or propriety. 

“ Superlation *nd overnmehnes* Amplifies ; it may 
be above faith, but not above a maan .‘ — Sen Jonton : 
Discoveries. 


flU-por'-la-tlvc, a. k «. [Fr. superlatif, from 
Lat. superlativus = superlative (in grammar), 
from superlatus , pa. par. of superfero — to 
carry beyond, to exaggerate : super = above, 
over, and fero = to bear, to carry ; Sp., Port., 
k Ital. superlativo,] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Raised above all others ; 
raised to or occupying the highest degree, 
position, or place; preeminent; surpassing 
all others. 

44 So far superlative, 

Am 'tis beyond all naming." 

Drayton: Muses Elysium, Nymph, a 

2. Gram . .* Applied to that form of an ad- 
jective or adverb which expresses the highest 
or utmost degree of tha quality or manner 
denoted by the adjective or adverb. 

B. At substantive : 

L Oni. Lang. : That which is of the highest 
or greatest degree or position. 

“ Tha superlative of hanfine*** And courage."— Chap- 
man ; Homer ; Iliad, L 

II. Grammar : 

1. The superlative degree of an adjective or 
adverb ; In English it is formed by the termi- 
nation -est , as high, highest; or by prefixing 
most, as beautiful, most beautiful. 

2. A word in the superlative degree. 

" To claw the back of him that beastly llrea. 

And praack bate men in proud superlatives* 

Bishop Hall : Satires. {ProL) 

SU-per'-la-tlve-ly, adv. [Eng. superlative; 
•ly.\ 

1. In a aoperlatlve manner; in a manner 
expressive of the highest degree. 

“ I ahall not speak superlatively of them : bnt that 
I may truly say, they are seooad to none In the Chris- 
tlau world." — Bacon, 

2. In the highest or utmost degree. 

M We . . . look down with contempt on these con. 
cem* of otir* ^sruperlativelymren and little/— Anar .* 
Liberat Education, | 3fl. 

Bu-per la-tlve ness, a. [Eng. superlative; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being auperla- 
tive or in the highest degree. 


* su-per-lu -crate, v.t. [Lat. supers above, 
and lucrum = gain.] To gain in addition ; 
to earn over and above. 


"A* hath been proved, the people of England do 
thrive, and that it ia possible they might superlucrate 
twcuty-Gve millions per annum.”— Petty : Political 
Arithmetic*, p, 107 . 


* su-pcr-l&'-nar, • su-per-lu -nax-jr, a. 

[Pref. super-, and Eng. lunar , binary (q.v.).] 
Being above the moon. (Opposed to sub- 
lunary, q.v.) 

“ The head that turns at superlunar thing*. 

Poised with • tall, may steer on Wilkin? wings/ 
Pope : Dunciad, iv. 45L 

* su-per-me-dlal, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. medial (q.v.).] Lyiag or being above 
the middle. 


SU -per-mSl - S - cule, s. [Pref. super, and 


Eng. molecule (q.v.).] A compounded mole- 
cule, or combination of two molecules of 
different substances. 


su-per-mun'-dane, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Being above or supe- 
rior to the world. 

“The supermundane and the mnndsae *od*J th* 
eternal and generated gods." — Cudworth ; Inlell. 
System, p. 648. 

* su-per-mun'-dl-al, a. [Lat. super = 
above, and mundu$=. the world.) Super- 
mundane. 

" Plato coucelveth th*t there are certain eaWtancea 
invUible, iocorpore*!, supermundial, divine, aod 
eterual.*’— Cudicorth : Intell. System, p. M3. 


* 0u-per-n^.c'-n-lar, a. [Supernaculum.] 
Having th© quafity of supernaculum ; of first- 
rate quality ; very good. (Said of liquor.) 

* BU-per-n&c'-u-litm, s. k adv. [Low Lat., 
from Lat. super = above, and Ger. nagd = 
a nail (q.v.).] 

A. As siibst. : Llqnor, ao called because a 
tankard or glass of It was to he so thoroughly 
emptied as to drain off on the nail without 
showing more than a single drop. This would 
stand like a pearl on the nail without running 
off, which it would do if too much of the 
liquor were left. 

“ Bacchus, the god of brewed wine and sugar, grand 
patrou of rob- pots, upsy.freesy tippler*, and super - 
naculum takers, head warden of \ in tilers’ Hall, ale- 
conner.''— Massinger.’ Virgin Martyr, U. L 

B. As adv. : A kind of mock Latin terra 
intended to mean “ opon the nail,” used for- 
merly by topers. (Nares.) 


su-per'-nal, * tn-per'-n^ll, a. [Fr. super- 
net, from Lat. supemus = upper, from super 
= above.] 


1. Being or situated In a higher or tippet 
place, position, or region. 

"High o'er the star* yon tike your soaring flight, 
Aud rove the regions of supernal light" 

Mason: Dufresnoy : Art of Painting. 


2. Pertaining nr relating to things above ; 
celestial, heavenly. 


"On strand* of supernal grace/ 

MUton ; P. £., vil. 871. 


* su-per-na'-tant, a. [Lat. supernatant 
pr. par. of supernato — to awim over or above : 
super = over, and nafo = to awim.) Swimming 
above ; floating above or on the surface. 

“Th* supernatant Honor waa highly tinged with 
hlne/^-Ajyf* IVoriU. Ul. 42L 


• su -pema ta -tlon, a. [Lat supernato = 
to awim over or above.] The act or atate of 
swimming or floating on the sarface. 

" They [bodl*s] *re differenced by supematution or 
floating upon water/— Zlroicme ; Vulgar Errours. 
bk. ii„ ch. L 


sn per-nAt’-a-ral, * su-per-nat-u-rall, 

a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. natural.] Being 
beyond, above, or exceeding the powers or 
laws of nature. It is a stronger term than 
preternatural, and is frequently used as syn- 
onymous with miraculous. 

44 Car**, wrought by medicines, *re o*tur*l opera- 
tions ; but the mlmculone ouo* wrought by Christ *nd 
his apostles, nett supernatural. "—Boyle : Works, v> i« 7 . 

The supernatural: That which la above or 
beyond tha established course or laws of 
nature ; that which transcends nature ; auper- 
•natural agencies, influences, phenomena, and 
the like. 


eu-per-n&t'-u - ral-iam, i. [Eng. super- 
natural; -ism.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
supernatural. 

2. Theol. : The same as Supranaturalism 
(q.v.). 

" Roman Catholics are coming out of their shell *ad 
Joining tbelr forces to the band who «re dafeudlng 
supernatural ism against naturalism ."— Athenmim : 
Dec. 10, 1881 

su-per-n At -n-ral-Ist, s. k a. [Eng. super- 
natural; - ist .]* 

A. As subst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
or principles of aupernaturaliam ; a aupra- 
naturali.st (q.v.). 

B. As adj. : Supernatarallstlc. 

"The level from which this school set oot, when It 
left th* old orthodox or supematuratist point of view 
• century ago. Brit, quart. AVWets, Ivll. 177. (1873.) 

• sn-per-n&t-n-ral-lBt'-Ic, a. [Eng. super- 
natural; -istic.) JPertainiog or relating to 
aupernaturaliam (q.v.). 

• Bn-per-n&t-n-r&l'-I-ty, a. [Eng. super- 
natural; -ity.] * The quality or atate of being 
aupematural. 


boll, b6i> ; poilt, ; cat, ^ell, chorus, ^hiu, bench ; go, &em ; thin, $hi» ; Bln, af ; expect, Xenophon, Christ. 

“Cian, -tlan * shan. -tion, -alon = shhn; -tion, -jlon = zhnn T -ciotui, -tions, -sIoob = shus. -ble, -die. &c. = bcL tici. 
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su-per-n&t'-n-ral-ize, v.U [Eog. super- 
natural ; -u«.] To treat or consider as belong- 
ing or pertaiaing to a supernataral state; 
to elevate into the regiou of the supernatural ; 
to render supernatural. 

■u-pcr-n&t'-u-ral-ly, adv. [Eng. super- 
natural; -ly. 1" In* a supernatural manner or 
degree ; In a manner or degree above or 
beyond the course or power of nature. 

“For when he reward* men supematuraUy. it It 
for thote actions that carry a natural reward with 
thorn.’'— Scott : Christian Lift, pt. 11., ch. i. 


* BU-per-n&t'-U-ral-ness, s. [Eng. super- 
natural; -imss.] Tlie quality or state of being 
supernatural, 

* su-perne', a. [Lat. supemus.] Supernal, 
celestial. 

“ Alto they aemed and were very apte In dedo vnto 
the tupeme and celestyal Jboruaalem.— Fisher: Peni- 
tential Psalms, pa H3, pt. il 


sn-per-nu -mer-a ry, a. & a. [Fr. super- 
numeraire , from tit. supemumerarius, from 
super = above, and numerics = number.] 

A. As adjective: 

1, Exceeding or in excess of a number 
stated or prescribed. 


“ Thrown out, as supernumerary 
To my Juat number found." 

Milton : P.L., x. 887. 


* 2. Exceeding a necessary or usual oumber. 

“ The produce of tbla tax la adequate to tbo aer- 
▼icea for which It 1 b designed, and the additional tax 
la proportioned to tho tupemumerary oxpenae thia 
jtSLr.”— Addison : Freeholder. 

B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : A person or thing In excess 
of the number stated or prescribed, or beyond 
what is necessary or usual; especially a 
person not formally a member of an ordinary 
or regular staff or body of officials or em- 
ployes, but retained or employed to act as an 
assistant or substitute in case of absence, 
death, or the like. [Soper, s.] 

2. Tkeal. : A person whose presence adds to 
the atage -effect, but ia not essential to the 
action of the play. Supernumeraries usually 
appear as retainers, peasants, soldiera, &c. 


su-per-nu'-mer-ous, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. numerous.] More than is right or 
proper ; over many, superabundant. 

“ Tho E*rl of Oxford wb* be*vily fined for super- 
numerotte »tte o dance. "—Fuller : Worthies, il M2. 


• su-per-Sm-nlv'-a-lent, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eog. amnivalent (q.v.).] Supremely power- 
ful over all. (Davies: Mirum in Modum , p. 22.) 

* au-per-or-dln-a'-tlon. e. [Pref. super-, 
and Eog. ordination (q.v.).] The ordinatioo 
of a person to fill an office still occupied, as 
the ordination by an ecclesiastic to fill his 
office when it becomes vacant by his own 
death or otherwise. 


•U-per-Sx'-lde, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
•ride.] [Peroxide.] 

superoxide of lead, s. [Plattnerite.] 

au-per-par-tlo'-u-lar, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. particular (q.v.).] A term applied 
to a ratio when the excess of the greater term 
is a unit, as the ratio of 1 to 2, or of 3 to 4. 

•u-per-par'-ti-ont (t as ah), a. [Lat super- 
partiens, from super = above, and part tens 
pr. par. of parfior = to divide.] A term ap- 
plied to a ratio when the excess of the greater 
term is more thaa a unit, as the ratio of 3 to 
5, or of 5 to 7. 

BU-per-phos'-phate, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eog. phosphate.] 

Chen. : A phosphate containing the greatest 
amount of phosphoric acid that can combioe 
with the base. 

superphosphate of lime, s. 

Chem. : P20-XH0)4Ca02. A compound of 
phosphoric acid and lime in which only one- 
third of ita acid equivalents is saturated with 
lime. Technically, it is used to describe an 
important kind of manure, made by treating 
ground bones with from one-third to two- 
thirda of their equivalent of sulphuric acid, 
whereby acid phoaphate of lime ia formed, 
together with a quantity of aulphate of iime 
corresponding to the sulphuric acid used. By 
substituting coprolites for bones, a manure 
of nearly identical composition ie obtained. 
This kind of msnnre is of the highest value, 
from its atimulating effects. 


* su per-plant, *. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
plant, a. (q.v.).) A plant growing on another 
plant ; a parasite, an epiphyte. 

“ We find no tuperptant, that Is a formed plant, hut 
miseltoe ."— Bacon ; Sat. Hilt., J 558. 

*su‘-per-plea§e, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. please (q.v.).] To please exceedingly. 

* SU^per-plU8, s. [Lat super = above, aod 
plus — more.] The same as Surplus (q.v.). 

“To employ tho superplus in acta of prlvote beoaro- 
lence."— Johmton : Chrysal, 1. 18. 

* su'-per-plus-age (age as Ig), s. [Super- 
plus.] That which is more than enough ; 
excess, superabundance, surplusage. 

“ And af tar thla there yet remain'd a superplusage 
for tha assistance af tho neighbour pariabes. —Fell : 
Life of Hammond, p. S. 

* SU-per-pol'-It-Ic, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. politic (q.v.).] More than politic. 

* su-per-pon'-der-ate, v.t. [Lat. super = 
above, and ponderatus, pa. par. of pondero = 
to weigh ; pondus, genit. ponderis = weight.] 
To weigh over and above. 

su'-per-po^e, v.t. [Fr. superposer, from 
Lat. super = above, over, and Fr. poser = to 
place.] To lay upon. 

su'-per-pdjed, pa. par. or a. [Superpose.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Placed above anything, as one 
ovule above aoother in the ovary. 

su-per-po^I-tion, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng, position (q.v.).] 

*L Ord. Lang. : The act of superposing ; a 
placing above or over ; a lying or being 
situated above or upon somethiog. 

II, Technically: 

1. Geol. : The position of one aqueous de- 
posit above another. If the strata are hori- 
zontal, and have been undisturbed, the lowest 
is the oldest and tha uppermost the oewest; 
if; in any district, they are curved, fractured, 
or vertical, the test of superposition in that 
district may be foil scions, ana to ensure cer- 
tainty the strata must be studied in one leas 
disturbed. In the case of volcanic rock9, super- 
position la In moat cases a teat of relative age. 

2. Geom. : The process by which one magni- 
tude may be conceived to be placed upon 
another, so as exactly to cover it, or ao that 
every part of each ahall exactly coincide with 
every part of the other. Magnitudes which 
thus coincide must be equal. 

* su -per-praise, v.i. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. praise, (q.v.).] To praise to excess. 

“To tow and aweM\ aod tuperpmlse my parta." 

Shakesp. : Midrummer Night' i Dream, lit 2. 

* au-per-pri-por'-tion, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. proportion (q.v.).] Exceaa of pro- 
portion. 

* su-per-pur-ga’-tion, s. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. purgation (q.v.).] More purgation 
than ia necessary. 

“Thera happening a superpurgation, he docliaed 
the re prating of that purge.’— Win-man : Surgery. 

* su-per-refleo -tion, * su-per-reflex- 
ion (x as ksh), s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
reflection (q.v.).J The reflection of an image 
reflected ; reflection over or upon a reflection. 

“Tfaers be three klnde* of reflexion* of eonnda ; a 
reflaxiou concurrent; a reflexion Iterant, which wo 
call eccho ; and a tuperrejtexion, nr an ©echo of an 
eccho. "—Bacon : Hat. Hist., } 241. 

* au-per-re'-gal, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
regal (q.v.).] More than regal. 

“You may consider him a* king, and eo yon may 
preaeut him with regal worship ; or as king of kings, 
and thoo it will be superregaL — Water la nd ; Work*, 
iii. 848. 

* su-per-re-ward', v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. reward , v. (q.v.).] To reward to excess. 

SU-per-rojK-al, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
royal (q.v.).]* Larger than royal; a term 
applied to a aize of drawing and writing paper 
measuring 274 x 194 inches, and weighing 
according to quality and thickness. 

* su-per-sa'-li-en-^y, s. [Lat supersediens, 
pr. par. of supcrsalto — to leap upon : super = 
above, and saZio = to leap.] The act of leap- 
ing oo anything. (Browne : Vulgar Errours , 
bk. iil., ch. L) 

* su-per-sa -U-?nt, a. [Supersalience.] 
Leaping on or upon. 


t SU-per-S&t'-U-rate, V.t . [Pref. super-, 

aod Eog. saturate (q.v.).] To saturate to ex- 
cess. 

su-per-s&t-u-ra -tion, i. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. satu. ration (q.v.).] The act or pro- 
cess of saturating to excess ; the state of 
being supersaturated. 

“The aolutlon may present a remarkable condition 
of double supersoturation."— Proc. Phys hoc. LohU., 
pt. li., p. €9. 

su-per-sc&p'-u-lar, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. scapular *(q.v.).J Situated above the 
scapula or shoulder-blade. 

SU'-per-acrlbe, v.t. [Lat superscribo: super 
= above, and scri6o= to write.] 

1. To write, inscrihe, or engrave on the 
top, outside, or surface ; to put an inscription 
or superscription on. 

“An ancient monument found in this very placa 
[Antimill and superscrib'd Fortun* felici." — Addium: 
Italy. 

2. To write the name aod address of a per- 
son on the outside or cover of. 

“That which was meant for the queen was super- 
scrib'd. To hia dear wifo."— Howell ; Letters, bk. v^ 
let. % 

* su'-per-script, s. [Lat. super ecriptus, pa. 
par. of superscribo = to superscribe (q.v.).] 
The address of a letter; a superscription. 
(Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, iv. 2.) 

Bu-per-Bcrip'-tion, • su per-scrip tl- 
oun, 8. [Fr. superscription, from Low Lat. 
superscriptwnem , accua. of superscripts = a 
writing above, from Lat. superscriptus, pa. 
par. of superscribo — to superscribe (q.v.).] 

1. The act of superscribing. 

2. That which ia superscribed, written, or 
engraved above or on the outside, surface, or 
cover of something else, especially the address 
of a letter. 

“A* it appeared hy the tvpertcription, Philochare© 
waa the workeman.*— P. Holland : Pliny, hk. xxx.lv.. 
ch. iv. 

* su-per-sec -u-lar, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eog. secular (q.v.).] Being above the world 
or secular things. 

“ Let aa, aaith bs, celebrate thla feaat, not In a pane- 
gyrical but divine, not In a worldly hut tupertecular, 
maunor." — Bp. Hall ; Remain «, p. 802. 

su-per-sede', v.i. & t. [O. Fr. superseder, 
superceder ; Fr. super shier = to cease, to leave 
off, from Lat. superseded = to ait upon, to 
preside, to deaiat from; super = above, and 
sedeo — to eit.] 

* A. Intrans. : To desist, to forbear, to 
stay proceedings. 

“He would al*o tupertede from the exocutloo of 
what he waa deliberated t« do."— Stale Trials (an. 
1628). 

B. Transitive: 

1. To make void, Inefficacious, or null by 
superior power ; to set aside, to suspend, to 
render unnecessary. 

“One other doctrina there ia, which conatantly ao. 
corn pan ie* tha doctrine of lrrotpectlvo decree*, nhich 
supersedes ail farther dlapate iu thia matter."— Ham- 
mond: Works, i. 488. 

2. Tn coma or be placed In the room of ; to 
displace. 

“They hare, according to thia Californian damael, 
superseded men as itenographers, telegraphist.*, oopy- 
iats, and type-writer*." —Daily Telegraph, Feb, 26. 
less. 

3. To remove from office, or the like, by 
placing or appointing another in the room of. 

" Yet the very mx superseded, or forced to acceiit 
reduced wage*, mnat atill ‘ foot tho bill* * as in the old 
time* of masculine exclualvenes*/ — Daily Telegraph, 
Feb. 26, MIS. 

su-per-se'-de-fts, «. [Lat., 2nd pers. sing., 
from subjunctive of supersedco = to supersede 
(q.v.).] 

1, Lit. A Law : A writ having in general the 
effect of a command to stay or forbear, on 
good cause shown, any ordinary proceeding* 
which might otherwise be proceeded with. 

* 2. Fig. : A stay, a atop. 

“ To give a supersedeas to industry." — Hammond : 
Works, I 480. 

* BU-per-sed'-er, s. [Eng. superaed(e ); -er.) 
One who aupersedes. 

“ Tbo tuperseders of yenr nobler alms.’ 

R. Browning : Paracelsus, lv. 

su-pcr-sS-der'-c. a. [Supersede.] 

Scots Law : 

I. A private agreement amongst creditors, 
under a trust-deed and accession, that they 
will supersede or aist diligence for a certain 
period. 


f&te, fftt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or. wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, c&b, cure, unite, cur, rfiile, fall ; try, Syrian. co = e ; ey = a ; CLu = kw. 
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2. A judicial act by which the court, where 
it aeea cause, grants a debtor protection 
against diligence, without consent of the 
creditors. 

• SU- per -so- dure, s. [Eng. supersede); 
-urt.] The act of superseding ; supersession. 

• su-per-sem'-m-ate, v.t. [Pret super-. 
a nd Eng. seminate (q.v.).] To scatter seed 
over or above ; to disseminate. 

• su-per-sdm-I-na'-tlon, s. [Supersemin- 
ate. J A sowing on the top of something sown 
before. 

" The envious nwn'« supersemination, or aowlog of 
Urea nbove the wheats' — Bramhall : Works, li. 183. 

• su-per-sen-si-ble, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. senat&k (q.v.).] Above or beyond the 
reach of the senses ; above the natural powers 
of perception ; auperaensual. 

Tht supmtnsible: Thet which Is shove 
the reach of the aenaes ; that which ia auper- 
aeusual. 

*su-per-s£n'-si-tive-nSss, *. (Tret, 
super-, and Eng. sensitiveness (q.v.).] Exces- 
aive sensitiveness ; morbid sensibility. 

• su-per-sen'-su-al, a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. sensual (q.v.).] Above or beyond the 
reach of the senaea. 

• su - per - sen -»u- oils, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. sensuous fa.v.).] 

1. Exceaaively aenauoua ; more than sensu- 
ous. 

2. Superaenaual, supersensible. 

" su-per-ser -vI$e-9,-bls, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. serviceable (q.v.).] Over service- 
able or officious * doing more than is required 
or desired. 

“A glaaa-gaxlnsr, superserviceabls, finical rogue."— 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 3. 

su-per-sess’-fon (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. supersessus , pa. par. of super ml eo = to 
supersede (q.v.).] The act of auperseding, 
aetting aaide, or displacing ; aupersedure, re- 
placement, 

** Tt ha* in every cm® been the superstition of yen- 
nine public and patrlotlo feeling by an aowhoteaome 
aubonllnatinu to the voice of faction."— Morning Post, 
Jan. lfl, 1866. 

• su-per-so'-lar, a. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
solar (q.v.).] Abovs the aun. (Emerson.) 

■u-per-stl'-tion, * su - per - stl - oi - on, 
* su-per-stl-cy-on, s. [Fr. superstition , 
from Lat. superstitionem, accus. of supentitio 
= a standing still over or near a thing, wonder, 
dread, amazement, religious scruple, from 
superstes = one who stands over: super — 
over, above, sod statum, aup. of sto = to 
Stand ; 8p. supersticion ; Ital. mperstizione.) 

1. A belief or system of beliefs by which 
religious veneration or regard ia aliown to- 
wards objects which deserve none ; Dr the 
assignment of such a degree or such a kind Df 
veneration or regard towards an object, as 
such object, though worthy of aome reverence, 
does not deserve; a faith or article of faith 
based on insufficient evldencs, or on no evi- 
dence at all ; belief in and revsrence of things 
which are not proper objects of worship. 

"Alt who have their reward on earth, the fruit* 

Of paiuful superstition and biiud zeal, 

Nought zee kin* hut the praite of men." 

MUtmn : P. L.. 111. 452. 

2. A practice or observance founded on such 
8 belief; a rite or practice proceeding from 
excess of scruples in religion; the doing Df 
things not required by God, or abstaining 
from things not forbidden. 

3. Credulity regarding the supernatural or 
matters beyond human powers ; belief in the 
direct agency of superior powers ia certain 
events ; as a belief in witchcraft, apparitions, 
magic, omens, charms, or the like ; a belief 
that the fortunes of individuals are or can be 
affected by things deemed lucky or unlucky, 
or that diseases can be cared by charms, in- 
cantations, or the like. 

" ‘ It 1* * *11 ly superstition,' he exclaimed, when he 
beard that, et the elote of Lent, hi* palace watbealeged 
a^crowd of th* tick."— Macaulay : But. Eng., 

4. Excessive nicety ; scrupnions exactness. 

• su-per-stl'-tlon-lst, s. [Eng. supersti- 
tion; - ist .} One given to superstitious belief 
or practices. 

"Tboae blind superstitionists, the Jew*"— if or*.* 
Mattery of Godliness, p. 417. 


su-per-stf'-tious, * sn-per-stl-ol-ous, 
* su-per-sty-cl-ous, * su-per-sty-cy- 
ous, a. [Fr. superstitieux, from Lat. super- 
stitiosus , from superstition superstition (q.v.).] 

1. Believing in, holding, or addicted to 
superstition ; full of idle fancies and scruples 
in regard to religion ; over scrupulous and 
rigid in religious observances. 

2. Proceeding from, partaking of, pertain- 
ing to, or characterized by superstition; of 
the nature of superstition. 

" Regarded th* king with superstitious veneration." 
— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. vi, 

3. Over-exact ; scrupulous beyoud need, 
superstitious-use, s. 

Law : The use of land, Ac,, for the propaga- 
tion of the rites of a religion not tolerated by 
the law. 

su-per-stl'-tlous-ly, *su-per-stl-cl- 
ous-li, adv. [Eng. superstitious; -ly. ] 

1. lu a superstitious manner ; with extreme 
credulity in regard to the agency of superior 
beings in extraordinary events. 

"Th® great majority of tho*e who had voted for it 
were zealously *ud even superstitious! y loyal.’— Mao- 
onlay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

2. With too much care ; with excessive ex- 
actness or scruple. 

"Plotlaus rigidly and superstltlousiy adheres to 
Plato** text here."— CudiaorfA; Inteil. System, p. <85. 

t su-per-sti'-tious-nSss, s. [Eng. super- 
stitious ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
superstitious ; superstition. 

* su'-per-strain, v.t. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. st rain (q.v.).] To strain to excess; to 
overstrain, to overstretch, 

"la th* attaining of a string, the further It 1* 
■trained, the les* superstraining goeth to a note.’— 
Bacon : Eat. Hist., 1 182. 

su-per-stra’-tum (pi. su-per-stra'-ta), 

s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. stratum (q.v.).] "A 
stratum lying or resting above another ; the 
opposite to Substratum. 

• su'-per-Btruct, v.t. [Lat. superstructus, 
pa. par. of superstruo = to construct above or 
on something else : super — above, and struo 
=s to build.] To build upon, to erect. 

" That a moat holy life be superstructed upon • holy 
and uureprovahle faith.*— Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. 
lit, aer. 4. 

# su-per-strtic'-tlon, *. [Superstruct.J 

1. The act of erecting or building upon, 

2. That which is erected or bniit upon 
something else ; a superstructure. 

"Theae are not the work* of netnre, hut superstruc - 
lions and addition *." — Pearson : On the Creed, art. i. 

# su-per-strdc'-tlve, a. [Eng. super struct ; 
-ire.] Built or erected upon something elss. 

"Nothing hut the removing hla fundamental error 
can rescue nliu from tha superstructure, be It never *o 
groaa "—Hammond. 

* su' -per-striictdr, s. [Eng. superstruct; 
•or.] One who builds ou any foundation. 
(LU. & jig.) 

" Wa* ha one of the superstructori or not! " — Eorth : 
Examen, p. 198. 


A. An adj.; Transcending thus; indepen- 
dent of time. 

B. As subst. : That which is independent 
of, or transcends time. 

"Three supertsmporals or eternal* "—Cudwort \ : 
Inteil. System, p. 625. 


* su-per-ter-ra'-ne-an, a. [Formed from 
the pref. super-, and Lat. term = the earth, in 
analogy with mediterranean (q.v.).] Above 
the earth. 

“One of those superterr uncan quarrie*.*' — Mrs. 

Trollope: Michael Armstrong , ch. xaxiit. 

* su-per-ter rene', a. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. terrene (q.v.).] Being above ground,, or 
above tbe earth ; superterrestrial. 


# su-per-tSr-res'-trl-al, a. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. terrestrial (q.v.).] Being above the 
earth, or above what belongs to the earth. 



SU-per-tSn'-Ic, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
ionic (q.v.).] 


Music: The note 
the second note of 
In the scale of c, o 
la the supertonic; A 
in theacaU of a, and 
so on. 

* su-per-to'-tus, s. 

[Lat. = over the 
whole.] 

Anc. Costume: A 
wide cloak or man- 
tle, used as an addi- 
tional garment by 
travellers and others 
in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. 


t abnvs the key note; 
diatonic scale ; thus, 


• su-per-tr&g'- fo- 
al, a, [Pref .super-. 
and Eng. tragical 
(q.v.).J Tragical to 
excess. 


SUPERTOTUa. 


a. Saxon woman in Superto- 
tas (From Cotton M8„ 
Claud., B. IV.). b. Flgura 
of man In Supartotua 
(Sloau MS., 2,435). 


su-per-tu-ber-a-tlon, s. [Pr et super-; 

Eng. tuber, and sufif. - ation .] 

Bot. : Th8 production of young potatoes 
from the old ones while atill growing. Used 
also of a similar phenomenon in any other 
tuberous plaut. 

• SU-per-tun'-fo, s. [Pref. super-, and Eng. 
tunic (q.v.).] An upper tunic or gown. 

• su-per-va-ca -nS-ous, a. [Lat super- 

vacaneus, from super — above, and vaco — to 
make empty.) Superfluous, unnecessary, 
nsedleaa ; serving to no purposs. 

"The leglalatloo auparadded . . . wonld have been 
luperptica neous, aad *ven abaurd .**— Bp Bull: Work*, 

• su-per-va-ca’-nS-ous-lfo adv. [Eng. 
supervacaneous ; -ly.) In a superfluous man- 
ner ; unnecessarily, needlessly. 


* su-por-va-ca-nS -ous -ness, s. [Eng. 

supervacaneous ; -n«s.] The quality or state 
of being supervacaneous ; needlessness, super- 
fluousness. 


su-per-struo'-ture, s. [Pref. super-, and 
Eng. structure (q.v.).J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A structure Dr building erected on 
something else ; especially, the building raised 
on a foundation, as distinguished from the 
foundation itself. 

" lu tom a place* tbe foundation coat* more than the 
superstructure.”— HosssU : Letters, hk. L. let 13. 

2. Fig. : Anything erected or built up on a 
foundation or basis. 

** Ha bad erected on that foundation a vaat super- 
structure of romance ." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 

IL RaiL-eng. : The sleepers, rails, and 

fastenings of a railway, as distinguished from 
the road-bed. 

* 8U-per-siib-st&n'-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Pref. 
super-, and Eng. substantial (q.v.).] More 
than substantial ; more than substance. 

*'Supersubitant{al and iQpereaaentlal*" — Knox: On 
the Lords Supper. 


su-per-vene', v.i. [Lat. supervenio ■= to 
come over or upon : super = over, and venio 
— to come.] 

1. To come upon, as something extraneous 
or additional; to be added or joined. 

“Even supervening vice could not aaally re- 
move It”— Foil: Life of Hammond, 

2. To taka place, to happen, to occur. 

# su-per-ve'-nl-ent, a. [Lat. supervenient, 
pr. par. of supervenio = to aupervene (q.v.),] 

1. Coming as something extraneous or 
additional ; auperadvenieut, added, additional. 

2. Arising or coming afterwards. 

" If It were uetjuat to mnrder John, iht supervenient 
oath did uot extenuate the fact .”— Browne : v ulgar 
Errours, hk. iv.. ch. xlv. 

* su-per-v^n -tlon, s. [Supbrvene.] Tha 
act or state of aupervening. 

** By the supervention of a legal kindred Inexpactad." 
—Bp. Hall : Cases of Conscience , dec. 4, case 6. 


•supersubtle (as su- per- sut- elX a- 

[Pref. super-, and Eug. subtle (q.v.).] Over 
aubtle ; cunning or crafty ki an excessive 
degree. 

" An erring barbarian, and * supersubtie Venetian." 
—Shakesp, : Othello, L A 

* BU-por-tSm’-por-al. a. & *. [Pref. super-, 
and Eng. temporal (q.v.)t] 


"su-per vis'-al, s. [Eng. supervisee ); -oZ.] 
Supervision. (Walpole: Letters, ii. 445.) 

* su -per-vije, s. [Supervise, v.] Super- 
vision. 

Tf On the supervise : At sight. 

** That, on the supervise, no lclaare bated ... 

My head ahould ba atruck off." 

Shakesp.: Hamlet, r. ft. 


boil. ; po^t, J6wl ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expeot, Xenophon, e^lst, ph*t 
-man, -tian = sh9.11. -tlon, -slon — shun ; -^lon, -5I011 — zhiiuu -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. ►hie, -41e, Ac. =» bfl, deL 
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JiU-per-vIse', v.l. [Lat. super = over, above, 
and visa = to survey, from vtsuwt, euplu. of 
Video — to sec.] 

1. To oversee for direction or regulation ; 
to overlook, to inspect, to superintend. 


“ M. Bayle speake of the vexation of the supervising 
of the pr«*». In term* ao feeling tb»t the/ move com* 
pa**iou."— Congreve. 

* 2. To look over ao as to peruse ; to read, 


to look through. 


*• Let me supers fie the CAUioiiet' 

Shaken*. : Lev*'* Labour i Lost, lv. 1. 


fU-pcr-vi-seo’, e. [Eng. supervise); -ee.] 
A person under police supervision. 

•• Wu charged with fail lug to report himaelf u a 
Supers l»eo . ” — Evening Standard, Jan. IS, 1856. 


SU-per-vi’-sion, *. [Supervise.] The act 
Of supervising ; direction, superintendence. 

* Having bed the ipecUI tapervition of the whole 
Asteu church. "—Sp. Bali : Episcopacy qf Divine Right. 

5| Supervision of the Poliee (English Law) : 
When a person is convicted of felony or a 
serious misdemeanor, and a previoua conviction 
is proved against him, lhe court. In addition to 
any other puuisbment, may direct that ho 
be subject to Iba auperviaion of the police 
for aoy term not exceeding seven years. He ia 
then bound to report himaelf to lhe police 
periodically. [Ticket-of-leave.] No similar 
law exists in the United States, yet the police 
exercise some degree of supervision over 
criminals, and law-breakers in general. 


•U-per-vif'-or, ft [Eog. supervise); -or.] 

I. One who supervises ; an Inspector, a 
superintendent. 

* 2. One who looks ; a spectator. 

“ Would you, th« supsrvieor grossly gape on ?** 

Shakesp. : Othello, lit. S 

* 3. One who reads over, as for correction. 


*u-per-vi'-§6r-jf, a. [Eng. supervise); 
•cry.] Pertaining to, baviog, or exercising 
supervision. 

“The dlitrlbntioQ ot supervisory function* 1* * 
matter ot detail.*— Century Magazine. Juue, 186ft p.»0ft 


• au-per-vlve', v.t. [Lat supervivo, from 
sniper = above, over, and vivo = to live. 
Supervive and survive are doubleta.] To live 
longer than ; to survive ; to outlive. 

•• Upon what principle can the tool be Imagined to 
be natorallv mortal, or what revolution* iu nature 
will it not be thia to realat and supervise l ’—Clarke t 
Letter to Dodwell. 

*u-per-vo-lute r , a. [Pref. super- 1 and Eng. 
volute (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The term used when one edge of any- 
thing is rolled inward, and is enveloped hy 
the opposite edge rolled in the reverse direc- 
tion, as the leaves of the apricot. 

•n-per vSl-u-tive, a, [Pref. super - ; Eng. 
volut(e), and a’utf, - ive .] 

Bot. (Of cestivation ): Having the leaves 
supervolute (q.v.). 

su-pl-na'-tion, t. [Lat. supinatio, from 
supino = to beod backwards.] 

1. The act or state of lying or of being laid 
with the face upward. 

2. The movement in which the forearm and 
hand are carried outwards, ao that the anterior 
surface of the latter becomes superior; the po- 
sition of the hand extended outwards with the 

' palm upwards. Opposed to pronation (q.v.). 

“ They [the mmoles] cun perform . . . flecion, ex- 
testiou, iironatioo, supination, the touick motion, 
Circumgyration."— Smith: Portrait, of Old Age, p. 62. 

■u’-pi-nat or, s. [Mod. Lat, from Lat supino 
ss to place or throw on the back.] 

Anaf. ; A nama given to two muscles, the 
supinator radii longus and the supinator radii 
brevis , which turn the palm of the hand np- 
ward. The latter muscle has the greater in- 
fluence in producing thia result. 

*6'-pinc, su pine', a. & ft [Lat supinus = 

backward, lying oo one’s back ; connected 
with sub = under; cf. Or. vnriov (hupHoe ) = 
bent backwards, lying on one’s back, from 
two ( hupo ) = under ; Fr. supin; 8p., Port, & 
Ital. supino.) 

A* As adjective (pron. sq-plnE) • 

1. Lying on the back or with the fhee 
upwards. (Opposed to prone.) 

“ Black was the covering too, where lev the god 
And dept eupine. hie Umh* display'd abroad." 

Dryden : Grid ; Metamorphoses x. 

*2. Leaning or inclined backwards; inclined, 
sloping. (Said of parts of the earth.) (Dry- 
den: Virgil ; GeorgicM. 372.) 


3. Negligent, listless, careless, heedless, 
indolent thoughtless. (Cowper : Progress oj 
Error, 9.) 

4. Characterized by or exhibitiog liatiess- 
uess, carelessness, or snpineoess, 

“ Whoa* supine felicity hut make* 
la «tory chasm*, in epoch** inUtakee. 

Dry den : Astrwa Kedux, 10ft 

B. At substantive (prou. *&' -pine) : 

Gram.: A part of the Latin verb, really a 
verbal noun, similar to our verbals in - ing . 
It has two forms or cases, the first ending in 
-urn ia an accusative case ; it always follows 
verbs of motion, as absit deambulatum = he 
has gone to walk, or he has gone a-walking. 
Tho second eupine ends in -it, and is ao abla- 
tive case, and follows substantives or adjec- 
tives, as mlrablle dictu = wonderful to be 
told, wonderful to talk 

su pine -1$, adv . [Eng. supine ; -ly.] 

* I. In a supine manner or position ; with 
the face upwards. 

“ At night fatigued, while h« supinely scored. - 
Francis: Horace ; Epistles, 11. 2. 

2. Carelessly, negligently, heedlessly, list- 
lessly, thoughtlessly. ( Philips : Cider , L) 

gu-pmo’-ness, s. [Eng. supine ; -ness.) 

*1. The quality or state of beiog supine ; tbe 
act or atata of lying with tho face upwards. 

2. Negligence, indolence, heedlessness, care- 
lessness, listlessness. 

" They feel overcast 

With •errow and supineness, and *o die." 

Byron : Childs Harold, UL 44. 

* su-pln-l-tjf, * su-pln-l-tle, s. [Eng. 
supiu(e); - ity .] The same as Supineness 
( q.v.). 

“ A suplntty or neglect ot enquiry, even of matter* 
whereof we douht .’* — Broiene : 4 ulgar Emurs , bk. L, 
ch. v. 

* ailp’-pag© (age as Ig), «. [Eng. sup ; -aya] 
That which may be supped ; pottage. 

M For food they had hread; for suppagt , wilt ; ■ 
tor wiuce, berb #.^ *— Hooker : Socles. Polity. f 7*. 

* sup-p&l pa’-tion, «. [Lat. suppalpatus, 
pa. par. of suppalpor =• to caress a little : rub 
= under, little, and palpo — to caress.] The 
act of eutiolng by soft words ; enticement, 
caress. 

“Let neither "bugr* of fewre. nor suppalpatlons of 
favour weaken your nmd*." — Hall : St. Pauls Combat. 

* stip-p&r-a-gl-ta'-tion, «. [Lat. suppara- 
sitatus , ps. par. of supparasitor = to play the 
parasite (q.v.).] The act of flattery to gain 
one’a own ends ; servile assent or approbation. 

“A pulling truth ahull have more thank* than a 
smoothing suppara*Uation. m — Bishop Halt: The Best 
Bargains. 

* sup-p&r'-a-slte, v.t* [SuppARAsrrxTioN.] 
To flatter, to cajole ; to act the parasite to. 


sup-pawn', s, [Sefawn.] 

* aiip-p^-da'-ne-ous, o. [Let. suppeda - 
neuui — a footstool : sub — under, and pes, 
genit. pedis = the foot.] Placed or being 
under the feet. 

“ He had deader leg*, hot tncreiued hy riding after 
meal* ; that la, the humour deaceuded upon their peo- 
dulcelty. they having no aunport or euppedaneout 
•Uhiltty .”— Broiene : Vulgar Emurs, bk. V., oh. xill. 

* aup-pcd'-I-tate, v.t. [Lat. suppeditatus , 
pa. par. of euppedito : sub =s under, and pes t 
genit. pedis = the foot.] 

L To supply, to furnish. 

“Tho*e thing* which there la A logical poaalbnity 
tor n* to do, and strength aufQclant $uppeaitcitocL m — 
Hammond : Works, iv. *72. 

2. To put down ; to quell, to repress. 

“But ai«o [Henry YIl.l repressed *od euppedltate 
the cyuile di*eencton and Interior etrytc.—HaU i 
Henry VII. (an. 2). 

* sup-pcd-i-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. suppeditatio.) 
[Suppeditate.] Supply; aid aflforded; sup- 
port 

- Witnau bow nimble the aocl U to act apoa the 
suppeditation of due tn*tter.“— Mare : Immort. of the 
Bout, bk. Ui., ch. xlv. 


•tip -per, * sop-er, * soup-er, • sup er, 

«. [O. Fr. soper, super ; Fr. eouper , prop, an 
infinitive mood = to sup (q.v.), used as a 
substantive ; cf. dinner.) The evening meal ; 
the last meal of the day. 


“ We hold • solemn supper. m 

Shakcsp. : Maobeth. til. L 

^ Lord's Supper : [Lord’s Supper]. 


supper-board, «. The supper- table. 


“Turned to their eloanly sttftper-board 

Wordswrth: Michael. 


supper-timo, s. The time when euppej 
Is eaten. 

" And aooa «t supper-time Til visit you.* 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors. tU. ft 

* stip’-per, t hi. & t. [Supper, «.] 

A. Intrans. : To take supper ; to sup. 

“ Once at roy suppering I plucked in the du*k 
An apple. Hood : Lycus the Centaur. 

B. Trans. : To serve with supper. 

" Kester was suppering the bones.'’— Mrs. OasksB i 
Sylsiu e Lovers, ch. vl. 

•tip'-per-lSss, a. [Eng. supper ; -less.) 
Without a supper; wanting supper. 

** There will he great rejoicing aud feastlug round 
the hitherto chucet supperless camp fire to-uight"— 
Field, Sept. 25, 1866. 

•tip-plant’, v.L [Fr. svpplanter , from Lat 
supplanto — to put something under the aole 
of the foot, to trip up, to overthrow : sup 
(for *wfc) = UDder, sod planta = the sole of 
the font.] 

• 1. To trip up. 

“ Hi* leg* «n twining 

Each otiier, till supplanted dowu he TelL ,, 

Milton i P. L.. X. 51t 

% To overthrow ; to cause the dowofall ot 

“The croel loeaua yon practiced to supplant me." 

Massinger: Eenegado, iv. ft 

3. To remove, to displace ; to force or driv« 
awsy, 

“ War followed for revenge, or to supplant 
The envied teoauta of come happier eppt. 

Cowpsr: Task, L 60ft 

4. To displace or remove by stratagem or 
craft ; to displace and take the place of : as. 
To supplant a rival in the favour or affection. 

* 5. To root np or out ; to displace. 

* sup-plant', s. [Supplant, v,] Stratagem, 
craft, trickery. 

“ But thei that worohen by supplant." 

Gower : C. A ., 1L 


atip-plant'-qb-ry, * sup-plant-e-rie, a 

[Supplant, r.] The act of aupplantiog. 


hlche i« conceiued of emiie. 

And oleped la suppiantens ' 

Gower: C. A ., iL 


• stip-plan taction, ». [Supplant,^] The 
act of supplanting. 


sup-plant er, * sup-plant-our, s. [Eng. 
supplant , v. ; -er.] One who aupplants or 
displaces. 

** A treaoheroo* eupplanter and underminer of the 
peace of all famiile* and aocietica.'’— Smith : Sermons, 
voL vL, eer. ft 

•tip’-ple, * ion-pie, a. [Fr. souple , from Lat. 
supplicem , accns. of xupydtx = bending under, 
anbmissive : sub = under, and plec- t base of 
plecto = to fold.] 

1. Pliant, flexible, easily bent. 

" The trihate of hit supple knee.* 

Shakesp. : Richard IT., L ft 

2. Yielding, compliant, not obstinate. 

3. Capahle of moulding one’s self to auit ft 
purpose ; bending to the humour of others ; 
flattering, fawning, servile. 

“ SuuderUnd came forth from the had *cbool la 
whloh he had been hrought o|\ oonuiug, supple. 
cbatnelecs, tree from *11 lire] ud ire*, and destitute ot 
all principle*. "—Macaulag : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

* supple chapped, a. Having a anpplft 

Jaw ; having an oily tongue. 

supple-jack, «. 

Botany : 

1. Various Panllinlas, specially Pauliinia 
polyphylla , s native of Jamaica. The stalk ia 
slender, woody, tough, and flexile, and ascei' 13 
to a consider&hle height. When mature, Hie 
wood ia cut down, narked, and then con- 
verted Into walking-sticks. 

“ Here** supplejack plenty, and «tore of rattan.” 
Cotcper; Bweet Meat has Sour Banco. 

2. Seijanta tritemata. 

3. Cardiospermum grandijlorum. 

SUp’-pl©, * sou-pie, v.t, & (. [Supple, cl] 

A* Transitive : 

1. To make Bupple, pliant, or flexible 

” PonltlcM allaying pain, draw down the hamoan, 
and suppled the parti, therehy making tbe pasMge* 
wider. —Tempi*. 

2. To make compliant, yielding, anbmissive, 
or humble. 

“A mother peraletlng till *h* had bent her 
daughter* miou, and suppled her will."— Locks: On 
Education. 

3. To train for military purposes, as a horse. 

* 4. To soothe. 

“ B* not afraid, ye h«o« »alue* Inonghe to soupls 
that eore ." — t ryth : Worket, \\ 79. 


I&te, ftils fere, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
or, wore, w^lii work, whd, b5u; mute, otih, cure, ijulte, our, rtile, fttll; try, Syrian. e&,ce=e;ey = a;au = kw. 
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* B. Intrans . : To become aoft, pliant, and 
flexible. 

" The *tooe* 

Did first the rigour of their kind expel, 

And suppled Into softness xs tliey felL“ 

Dryden : Grid ; Metamorphoses L. 

f sup'-ple-ly» C ulv. [Eng. supple, a. ; -Ip.] In 
a supple manner ; softly, pliautly, mildly. 


lilp'-pl5-m£xit, s. [Fr., from Lat supple- 
ment urn — a supplement, a filling op ; supple o 
= to till up : sup (for sub ) = uoder, and plea =3 
to till.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An addition to anything, by which its 
defects are supplied and it is made more full 
and complete. (Frequently applied to ao ad* 
■ditinu to a book or pa)**.) 


'* Watts'* Lofrfck. and his Improvement of the Mind, 
which he meant t«i be a supplement to hi* Loglck."— 
Knox : Liberal Education, | 69. 


* 2. Store, supply. 

" We had oot spent 

Our ruddy wine a ohlphcmrd ; supplement 
Of large sort each mau to hi* vessel drew." 

Chapman. (Todd.) 


II. Trigon. : The au^lement of an angle, or 
of an arc of a circle 


la the remainder ob- 
tained by subtract- 
ing the angle, or arc, 
from 1 S 0 ‘, or two 
right angles. If the 
angle exceeds 180 * 
the supplement will 
be negative. Two 
angles which are to- 
gether equal to two 
right angles, or two 
arcs which are toge- 
ther equal to 180 * 
or a semicircle, are 
the supplements of 
each other. 



E A B 


SUPPLEMENT. 

BO Arc; co Si 06 > Q a Cosine t 
Aar Quadrant at right 
angle ; 0 r Coniplement of 
aro, or difference be- 
tween that aro and qo«d- 
rant; * a r Semicircle, lao 
degree* ; c c Sopp!e»aeot of 
an arc. ordiifereoce between 
that arc aud semicircle. 


J&p'-plS-mSnt, v.t. [Supplement, *.] To 
till up, supply, or complete by additions; to 
add something to, as a book or writing. 

If Supplements in thia sense are frequently 
used to keep a work of reference up to date, 
when 00 voluminous as to make a re setting of 
the work Inadvisable. Thia ia done in the ca?o 
of the large dictionaries, new coined words 
and those omitted being given from time to 
time in supplements. The same ia done in the 
case of encyclo]>a?dia8, in certain cases annual 
supplementary volumes being issued, la order 
to keep the information closely np to date, aDd 
Introduce new subjects of lutereet. When 
such a work becomes cumbersome by the 
extent of its supplements new editions are 
occasionally issued in w hich the supplementary 
matter is brought into the text. 

" He supplement* thie sketch by A series of illustra- 
tl on*. “—A tiring. Go .- Myths of Middle Ages. 

rfip-plo mont'-al, Btip-plo ment'-ar-y, 

o. [Eng. supplement , a. ; -a/, -ary.] Of the 
nature of a supplement ; serving to supple- 
ment, fill up, or complete by additions ; added 
to supply what is deficient. 

"A supplementary revelation.*— Macaulay: But, 
Eng., eh. xix. 

supplemental-air, ». 

Physiol .: Air which can be driven out of 
the lungs hy laboured expiration. Called also 
Beserve air. Even after its expulsion, the 
Innga still contain residual air. (Foster.) 

anpplemental-aro, *. [Supplement, II.] 
supplemental-chords, y. pi 

Trigon . : The chorda of supplemental area. 

supplemental-triangle, s. A spher- 
al triangle, formed hy joining the poles of 
three great circles. 

supplemental versed-sine, s. 

Trigon. : The aubversed ainc, or the differ- 
ence between the veraed sine and the diameter. 

supplementary-chords, s. pi In an 

ellipse or hyperbola, any two chords drawn 
through the extremities of a diameter, and 
intersecting on the curve. 

* sup-plg-naSn-ta'-tion, s. [Eng. supple - 
mat; -ation . J The act of supplementing, 
filling up, or adding to. 

iup'-ple-nSss, h. [Eng. supple, a. ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being aupple, 
pliant, or flexihle ; flexibility, pliablenesa. 

"'In *11 the vigour and suppleness ol early yoath." 
— Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. xlv. 


2. Readlnea8 of compliance ; pliancy; readi- 
ness to yield compliauca ; facility. 

3. Capability of moulding or adapting one’* 
aelf to any purpose. 

" He united the firm faith aod ardent teal of a 
martyr with the •hrewdne** and suppleness of a coo- 
eumuiete politician."— Macaulay ; Hitt. Eng., cb. xiiL 

• sup -pl^-tlve, a. [Fr. yupplitif, from Low 
Lat. suppletivus, from Lat. supple.tus, pa. par. 
of supple a = to fill up, to supply (q.v.).] 
Supplying, snppletory 


• stip'-ple-tor-y, 0 . & s. [Lat. suppletus, pa. 
par. of mppleo = to anpply (q.v.) ; Ital. sup- 
pletorio.) 

A . As adj.: Supplying doficieuclea; eup- 
plementaL 

M 1 have partly from Prynoe, partly from my own 
conjecture, supplied the mutilated place* ea well ea I 
could : but have included all *uch suppletory word# in 
crochet*."— Wharton ; Diary of Archbishop Laud, 

B. As subst. : That which is to supply what 
Is wanted ; that which fills up deficieucies. 

** They invent mppletoriet to excuse aa evil man."— 
Jeremy Taylor: Sermons, p. 285. 


suppletory -oath, s. 
IT 2.] 


[Supplement, 


• 8up-pli-al, s. [Eng. supply; -aZ.] 

1. The act of supplying ; aupply. 

M Leave the supplial of the oocoonected part* to hi# 
reader’s **gactty."— Warburton : Divine Legation, 
hk. lv., § 8. 

2. That which is supplied. 

* sup-pli’-an$8 (1), v. [Eng. supply; -ance.) 

1. The act of supplying ; assistance. 

2. That which Alia up, occupies, or satis- 
fies ; satisfaction , grati ti cation, di version, 
pastime. 

*‘ Forward, not permaoeot, eweet, not laatlug, 

The perfume aud suppliance of a minute." 

Shakesp. : Bumlet, L A 

• Slip -plJ-an 5 © (2), *. [Eng. suppllan(t); 
- ce .] The act of supplicating ; supplication, 
entreaty. 

M When Greece her koee In snpplianee bent." 

Balleck. \ W ebster.) 

* stip-pli'-ant (I), a. [Eng. supply ; -ant.) 
Furnishing a anpply ; suppletory. 

" To those legion* year levy 
Must be suppliant.” Shakesp. : CymbeUne, iiL 7. 

silp-pH-aut (2), * sup-pli-aunt, a. & #. 

[Fr. suppliant, pr. par. of supplier ; Lat. sup- 
plico — to supplicate (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Entreating, supplicating, beseeching; 
asking earnestly and humbly. 

"He was rather suppliant than victorious."— Sid- 
ney : Arcadia, hk. lit. 


2. Manifesting or expressing entreaty or 
supplication. 

" To how aod rue for grace 
With suppliant knee, and deify hi* power.* 

Milton : P.L., L 112. 


B. 1; subst. : One who supplicates ; a 
humble petitioner ; ooe who bega earnestly 
and humbly ; a supplicant. In law, the actor 
in or a party preferring a petition of right. 
(Wharton.) 

"He was «ooq surrounded hy flatterers and sup- 
pliants." — Macaulay .■ Hist. Eng., ch. iv. 


8up'-pll ant-ly, adv. [Eng. suppliant (2); 
- ly .] in a suppliant manner ; like a suppliant. 


* sup' -pll-ant ness, s. [Eng. suppliant; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of beiug aup- 
pliaut. 

* Siip'-pU-can- 9 & s. [Eng,- jsupplican(t) ; 
- cy .] 'The act of supplicating; supplication, 
auppliance. 

sftp'-pll-cant. a. & ». [Lat. supplicant pr. 
par. of supplico = to supplicate (q.v.).] 

A, As adj. : Entreating, begging, or asking 
earnestly ; auppliant. 

"They offered to this coancil their letter* suppli- 
cant. —Bp. Bull : Corruptions qf Church qf Rome. 

B. As subst. : One who supplicates ; a 
humble petitioner ; one who aska earnestly 
and humbly; a auppliant. 

" Ahrxhun, Instead of indulging the supplicant lo 
hie deairs of new evidence, refer*- him to what his 
brethren had." — Atterbury ; Sermons, voL 11., aer. 2. 

siip'-pll-cant-lir, adv. [Eng. supplicant ; 
-ly.] Tn a supplicating manner; like a sup- 
plicant. 


sftp'-pH-c&t, s. [Lat.= he supplicates.] In 
English Universities, a petition ; specif., a 
written application with a certificate that the 
requisite conditions have been com pneu with. 

sup -pll-cate, v.t. & i. [Lat. supplioatu*, pa, 
par. of supplico, from supplex, genit, svpplicis 
= bending down, suppliant; Fr. supplier; 
8p. suplicar; Ital. supplicare .] [Supple, a.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To beg or ask for earnestly aud humbly ; 
to entreat For ; to seek by earnest and huuiblt 
prayer. 

“Whose mercy the mo*t opulent of os «ll mu*t 
ooe day supplicate."— Knox: Education of the Poor. 

2. To address iu prayer; to call upon 
humbly. 

B, Inlrans. : To make supplication ; to beg 
or petition earnestly and humbly. 

“ Vain is each threat or supplicating prayer." 

Byron : Elegy on A'ewstead Abbey. 

For the difference between to supplicate 
and to beg, aee Beo. 

*sttp -pll-cate, s. [Supplicate, r.] The 
same as Supplicat (q.v,). 

" This year was a supplicate made for George Curaw 
to have the degree of Bachelor of Arta oouierred oa 
him." — Wood : Fasti Oxon., vol. i. 

8tlp plLcat-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Supplicate, 

v-] 

sttp'-pll-cat-lng-ly, adv . [Eng supplicat- 

ing ; -ly.] In a aupplicuting manner; as a 
auppliaut. 

" He also gesticulated. *ometlmo* wildly, sometime* 
tupplicatingly."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1886. 

stip-pll-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. suppli- 
cat ionem, accua. of supplicatio, from supplU 
catus, pa. par. of supplico = to aupjilicate 
(q.v.) ; Sp. supplication.) 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. The act of supplicating; humble and 
earnest petition or prayer in worship. 

"Praying with ell prayer and supplication, with all 
perseverance aod supplication for all •aint*.’*— Ephee. 
Vl. 18. 

2. A petition ; an earnest and humble re- 
quest or prayer. 

. "By the tears and abject supplications at White- 
hall. — Macauiay : Bist. Eng., ch. v. 

II. Homan Antiq. : A religious solemnity or 
thanksgiving to the gods on the occasion 
of a great victory gained, or in timea of puhlio 
danger or distress. 

* 8up'-pU-cat-or, *. [Lat] One who sup- 
plicates ; a supplicant. 

" Well far* that hold suppllcator to Queen Elisa- 
beth.’ ’—Bishop Hall : Episcopacy of Divine Right. 

siip'-pll-cat-6r-y, a. [Eng. supplicate); 
-ort/.J Containing, nr of the nature of suppli- 
cation ; humble, earnest, petitionary. 

" Being ell supplicatory prayer *. Howell : Letters, 
hk. li., let. 67. 

* Sup-pH-ca'-vIt, 8. [Lat. = he has begged,] 

lato: A writ formerly leaning out of the 
Courts of King’s (or Qneen’a) Bench or Chan- 
cery, for taking the surety of the peace against 

a man, 

* sup-pile, * sup-pli-en, v.t. [Fr. supplier.) 
To supplicate. 

" Aod If thoa wolt *blneo with dignities, thoa 
muste beseohen and supplien [ tupplicabi <1 hem, that 
yeueo the dlguitieo .*— Chaucer : Boecius, hk. iiL 

siip-pli'-er, S. [Eng. supply, V. ; -er .] One 
who or that which supplies. 

"Saol might set up for a supplier ot the fault ot 
Joshua.*— Stackhouse : Hist. Bible. 

sup ply', *8up-ploy, *sup-ploye, v.t. 

[Fr. supplier; from Lat. svppleo= to fill np : 
sup (for swi>)=np, and pleo = to fill; Sp. 
suplir ; Port, supprir ; Jtal. supplire .] 

* I. To fill up aa any deficiencies occur ; to 
recruit. 

" Out of the fry of theee rakehell hm-ehoya are their 
kearn supplied aud maiuUiued .*— Spenser : State of 
Ireland. 

2. To furnish with what is wanted ; to afford 
or furnish a sufficiency for ; to provide ; to 
make provision . (Oftan followed by with 
before that which is au pplied.) 

" So rich, *0 th roug’d, «o drain’d, and so supplied 
Aa Londou.” Coxoper; Task, i. 720. 

3. To strengthen by additions ; to reinforce. 

" Macdonwald . . . from the western i*Je* 

Of kerns aod gallowglasses Is supplied." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 2. 

•4. To gratify the deaire of ; to content, 

" Did supply thee at thy garden •house," 

Shakes tK : .Venture for Measure, T, 


•wiL b 6 $; p 6 ilt, cat, 5611, chorus, fhin,. hengh; go, gem; thin , this ; sin, a$ expect, Xenophon, e^cist. *IAg, 

-clan, -tlan = ah » n . -tion, nsion = Bhun ; -tion, -gion = zhhn. -cions, -tious, -slous = 8 h us, -bis, -dlo, &c. = b?I, d$L 
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5. To give, to grant, to furnish, to provide. 

«• But nearer care (O pardou it 0 tuppli et 
H1 k 'L» to my hraaat and morrow to iny eyat. 

Prior: Cilia to Damon. 

*6. To serve instead of; to fill or take the 
place of. 

** When heroine ahlpa the banlih'd auo supply, 
tnH oo light •nine* hut that by which men dla." 

Waller: Instruction to a Painter, 13L 

7. To fill np ; particularly applied to places 
that have become vacaut. 

•• I belog absent, aod my place ruppMad." 

Shaketp. : Othello, Hi. & 

stip-ply', 9. [Supply, v.) 

1. The act of supplying, providing, or 
furnishing what ia wanted ; provision ; cure 
of deficiencies. 

“ Why are uaefnll thioga good 1 because they min It ter 
to the supply of our want* aod deslree. — Search: 
Light of nature, vol. L, pt. II., ch. xxvU. 

2. That which is supplied ; a sufficiency or 
provision of things needed ; a quantity, stock, 
or store of things on hand. 

3. Especially in the plnral, the stock of 
provisione necessary to supply the wanta of 
an army or other large body of persona ; 
necessaries collected ; stores. 

* 4. Additional troops, reinforcements, 
succour. 

" The Earl of Saiithury craveth supply .* , 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry F7., L L 

5. One who takes the place of another ; a 
substitute. (Used especially of a Noncon* 
formist minister or student who does duty 
in the absence of the regular pastor.) 

6. A grant of money provided by a national 
assembly to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment. The right of voting supplies in the 
United States is vested in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and the necessary exercise nf this 
right ia practically a law for the annual 
meeting Df Congress. But an appropriation 
bili must be concurred in by the Senate and 
signed by the President, or passed over the 
President’s veto, before it can become operative. 

“ That paragraph of the klog’a apeech which related 
to supply preceded the paragraph which related to the 
teat. — Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. vi. 

H Commissioners of supply : Commissioners 
appointed to assess the land-tax and to 
apportion the valuation according to the 
provisions of the Valuations of Lands Act, 
within their respective counties. (Scotch.) 


•slip -ply'- ant, a. [Eng. supply ; -ant.) 
Suppletory, auxiliary, supplemental. 


* sup ply'-mbnt, s. [Eng. supply ; .ml.] 
The furnishing or provision of further snpplies ; 
a continuation of supply. 


“ Yoo have me, rich ; aod I will never fail 
Begiimiog, oor lupptyment.” 

Shaketp. : Cymbelins, ill. 4. 


* stip-pone\ v.t [Lat. suppono, from sup (for 
sub) = under, and pono = to place.] To 
suppose (q.v.). 


■tip-port', v.t. [Fr. supporter, from Lat. 
supporto •=. tx> carry, bring, or convey to a 
place ; in Low Lat. = to endure, to sustain ; 
sup (for sub) = under, and porto — to carry ; 
8p. suportar , soportar ; Port, supportar , sopor • 
tar ; 1 taL sopportare .) 

]. Tn bear np, to sustain, to prop up ; to 
keep from falling or sinking. 

** Support him by the inn." 

Shaketp. : At You Like It, ii. 7. 

2, To uphold by aid, encouragement, or 
countenance ; to keep from fainting, yielding, 
or giving way. 

“ Bat waged with death a lasting atrifa, 
Supported by deapair of life." 

Cotoper: The Castaway. 

3. To back np by being in readiness to 
come to the aid of : as, One regiment supports 
another. 


* 4. To endare without being overcome ; to 
bear up under ; to endure, to sustain. 

“Ii heavy Interim shall support 
By hi* dear absence." Shaketp. : Othello, L 1 

5. To be ahle to furnish funds for, or the 
means of continuing ; to ba able to meet ; to 
meet, to incur. 

" Tha coat*. charge*, and expeoaea which th# king’* 
high new- aeceuarlfy hath been compelled to support 
and atwtain."— Burnet : Records, toL i., pt. ii., bk. li. 
INote SL) 

6. To ba able to carry on ; to be able to 
continue : as, To support a war, contest, or 
argument 

7. To maintain with the necessary means of 
living ; to provide for ; to provide with & 
livelihood : as, To support a son at college. 


8. To keep up by nutriment; to nourish, to 
sustain : as, To support life. 

9. To keep np in reputation ; to sustain, to 
maintain : aa. To support a good character. 

10. To take the part or character of ; to 
represent on the stage ; to act : as. To support 
a character in a play. 

11. To verify, to substantiate, to bear out, 
to make good, to maintain. 

" The question . . . i» whether the myatery be 
supported by evidence. - — Gilpin : Sermon*, vol. i.. 
*er. 2. 

12. To assist, to cid, to help, to further, to 
second : as, To support a party. 

13. To maintain ; to defend successfully ; 
to vindicate, tn uphold : as, To support oue's 
own cause. 

14. To accompany as an honorary assistant ; 
to uphold or aid by attendance nn. 

15. To second or back up, es a proposal or 
motion at a public meeting. 

1 (I) To support urms : 

Mil. : To carry the rifle vertically at the left 
shoulder, supported by having the hammer- 
rest on the left forearm, which is passed scross 
the breast. 

(2) To support a rule : 

Law : To argue in answer to the arguments 
of the party who has shown cause against a 
rule nisi. 


atip-port', s. [Support, *.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act, operation, or stats of supporting 
upholding, sustaining, or keeping from falling 
or sinking ; sustaining effect or power. 

2. That which supports, upholds, main- 
tains, or keeps from falling : as— 

(1) A stand, frame, prop, piliar, base, foun- 
dation, or the like, on which anything stands. 

(2) That which maintains life ; sustenance ; 
necessaries of life. 


(3) Maintenance, subsistence, livelihood. 

“ A thousand pounds a year, annual support 
Out of hit graca he add* " 

Shakes p. : Henry VIII., ii. L. 

(4) One who or that which supports or 
maintains & person, family, Ac. : as. He is the 
support of the family; Agriculture is their 
Chief support. 

(5) That which upholds or relieves ; aid, 
help, succour, assistance ; specifically, troope 
in reserve to support and back up those in 
front. 


(6) Aid, countenance ; assistance by speak- 
ing or acting : as, He gave his support to the 
motion. 

3. The mcintenance, sustaining, or keeping 
up of anything, without allowing it to aink, 
fail, decline, or give way : aa, the support of 
health, the support of spirits, courage, or the 
like. 

IL Law : The right of a person to hav8 his 
buildings or other landed property supported 
by his neighbour’s house or land. 

If Points of support : [Point, s., \ 15]. 


■tip-port'-a-ble, a. [Eng. support, v . ; -able.) 

*1. Capable of being supported, upheld, 
sustained, or kept up. 

2. Capable of being borne, endured, or 
tolerated ; tolerable, bearable, endurable. 

" The loaa of all 

That can ennoble man, a ad make frail life. 

Short u it is. supportable ." Cote per : Task, V. 604. 

3. Capable of being supported, maintained, 
or defended : aa, an opinion or statement is 
supportable. 

• stip-port'-a-ble-nbss, s. [Eng. support • 
dbue ; -ness.) The quality or state of being 
supportable. 

"It hath an ioflaeoee ou the supportdblenest of th* 
burthen . '—Hammond : Works, Iv. 477. 

• sup-port'-a-blfr, adv. [Eng. supportable); 
-ly.) In a supportable manner. 

• sup- port'- 10190, ». [Eng. support, v. ; 

-ance.) 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. That which supports or upholds; sup- 
port, prop. 

' " Give aotn* tupportanc* to the beading twigs." 

Shaketp. : Richard //., Hi. 4. 

2. That which keeps from foiling or sinking ; 
maintenance. 

" Draw for th* supportanee of his vow." 

Shaketp : Twelfth Bight, Hi. 4. 


II, Scots Law : Assistance rendered to en- 
ahle a person, who la otherwise incaj>able, to 
go to kirk or market, so as to render valid a 
conveyance of heritage made within sixty 
days before death. 


• sup por-ta-tion, sup-por-ta-ci-on, a 

[Eug. support ; -af ion.) Support, maintenance. 
"The firm promises and suppertations of a faithful 
God ."— Bishop Hull: Remains, p. S85. 


eup-port’-Sd, pa. par. or-a. [Support, *.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

Her.: Applied to an ordinary that bar, 
another nnder it, by way of support : aa, a 
chief supported . 


■tip-port’-er, a. [Eng. support ; -er.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who supports or maintains : as— 

(1) One who supports, upholds, or keeps 
from falling or sinking. ( Cowptr ; Task, I. 479.) 

(2) One who gives aid, assistance, or coun- 
tenance ; an advocate, a defender. 

M Regarding the Eogllah aod Freoch a* the principal 
literary supporters of the present age."— Goldsmith: 
Polite Learning, eh. vil. 

(3) An adherent ; one who sides with a party. 

* (4) A sustain er, a comforter. 

"The saint* hav* a companion and supporter In all 
thair miaeriea"— South. 

(5) One who accompanies another on some 
public occasion as an sid or attendant ; one 
who seconds, supports, nr strengthens : as, A 
chairman of a meeting and hi a suppoiters. 

* 2. That which supports or upholds ; a 
prop, a support, a base, a pillar, a foundation, 
or the like. 


"They here no Mat*, nor aoy other supporters oa 
the Inilde, than several round atick*’— Coo* ; Third 
Voyage, hk. lv., ch. liL 

IL Technically : 

I. Her. : A figure on each side nf a shield of 
arms, appearing to support the shield. They 
may be figures of beasts or birds, real or 
fabulous, as the Hon and unicorn in tho arms 
of Great Bri- 
tain, or of 
men, some- 
times naked 
and some- 
times clad In 
armour. They 
may have 
originated in 
the ceremo- 
nial bearing 
of the knight- 
ly shield to 
tournaments 
audjonsts by 



ARMS WITH SUPPORTERS. 


squires or retainers of a *oble house. They 
are borne by all peers of the realm, Knighta 
of the Garter, Knights Grand-Crosses of the 
Bath, by many Nove Scotian baronets, and by 
the chiefs of Scottish cians, also by many 
municipalities, and the principal mercantile 
companies of the city of London. 

2. Shipbuilding: 

(1) A knee-piece of timber bolted firmly be- 
neath the cathead, to reinforce it when sus- 
taining the weight of the anchor. 

(2) A piece bolted to the hounds of a mast 
for supporting the trestle-tree. 

3. Surg. : A broad, elastic, or cushioned 
band or truss for the support of any part or 
organ : as, an abdominal supporter. 


* stip-port'-ful, • stip-port'-full, a. [Eng. 
support ; -full.) Abounding with support; 
giving abundance of support, 

" Our a word* 

Have ale In a cltle* moat supportfull lord*." 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey xxfii. 

* ■tip-port'-lSss, a. [Eng. support ; -less.) 
Destitute of support ; having no support 

" The frog, supportless, writhe* opon the ground." 

Parnell : Battle of Frogs L Mice, iit 

* stip-port'-mSnt, s. [Eng. support ; - menl .] 
Support 

"Prelaty ia her fleihly supportments. — Milton : 
Reason of Church Oosemmsnt, bk. li., ch. ill. 


* stip-port'-rbss, s. [Eng. support; -r«A] 
A female supporter. 


* atip-poj'-a-ble, * •tip-pdje-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. suppose ) ; -able.) Capable of being sup- 
posed or imagined to exist 

" Every of theae thioga ia rationally suppose- 
able. "—Seeker : Sermons, vol. i., aer. 17. 


fate, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
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• sup-pos'-al, * sup-pos-all, s. [Eng. 
«i;»poi(e); -aL] Tha act of supposing some- 
thing to exist; supposition, opinion, belief! 

“ Holding a weak tupposal of our worth.’* 

Shaketp. .* Hamlet, L 4. 

Slip-pose', v.t. & i. [Fr. supposer, from sup 
(Lat. sub) — under, and poser — to place.] 

A. Transitive : 


* 1. To place or substitute, as one thing by 
fraud in the place of soother. (A Latinism.) 

2. To laydown without proof; to advance 
by way of argument or illustration without 
maintaining tiia truth of tha position ; to 
Imagine or admit to exist for tha sake of argu- 
ment or illustration ; to assume to be true or 
to exist ; to assume hypothetically ; to state 
as a proposition or fact that may exist or be 
true, though not known or beliaved to exist or 
be true. 


'* Suppose he should relent, 

And publish grace to all.” Milton : P. L., 11. 287. 

3. To imagine ; to be of opinion ; to think 
or believe to be tha case ; to presume. 

** who losing, or supposing lost, 

The good ou earth they valued roost," 

Cowper : Annus MirabUls. 


4. To form in the mind ; to figure to one’s 
self; to Imagine. 

" More farlous raging broil* 

Thau can be imagiuod or supwdL," 

Shakes p, ; 1 Henry VI., lv. L 


5. To require to exist or be true ; to imply ; 
to presuppose ; to involve by inference. 

" Th ia supvoseth someth log, without evideu t ground.*’ 
— Bale: 0 rig. of Mankind. 

B. Intrans. : To make or form suppositions ; 
to Imagine, to think. 

“These are not druukeo, as ye suppose.*— Acts U, IS. 


* suppose', s. [Suppose, t>.] Supposition ; 
position without proof; opinion, belief. 


" We come short of our suppose so far, 

That after sev'n years' siege, yet Tr or wall* stend." 

Shakes p : TroUus A Cressida, L a 


sup posed', pa. par. & a. [Suppose, t>.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Laid down or imagined as 
existing or true ; imagined, beliaved. 


supposed-bass, s. 

Afuaic; Any bass note In an inverted chord, 
as contradistinguished from tha real bass, 
root, or generator, as the bass notes e or o In 
the inverted common chord of c. 


stip-po$i'-£d-l^, adv. [Eng. supposed ; -ly.) 
By supposition ; presumedly. 

** A Mt of supposedly good private water .”— Morning 
Advertiser, Dec. l», 188*. 

stip-po^'-er, s. [Eng. suppose), v. ; -er.) One 
who supposes. 

stip-p6-§d'-tion, s. [Ft., from Lat. supposi- 
tionem , adcus. of suppositio = a substitution, 
a supposition, from suppositus t pa. par. of sup- 
porn = to place under, to substitute : sup (for 
sub) — under, and pono = to place ; Sp. suposir 
cion.] 

1. The act of supposing ; the laying down 
of an hypothesis ; reasoning by hypothesis. 

•* But all's not true that supposition taUh." 

Drayton : Barons Wars , 111. 

2. That which Is supposed or assumed hypo- 
thetically ; an asaumption, an hypothesis. 

“ He had used language which was quite unintellig- 
ible except on the supposition that he had a guilty 
knowledge of the couteut*."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
ch. xvii. 

3. A surmise, a conjecture, a guess. 

* 4. An imagination, a conceit 

“And In that glorious supposition thiuk 

Ho gains by aeath that hath snch means to die." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, 11 L 2. 

stip-pi-gl-tlon-al, a. [Eng. supposition; 
•aZ.l Founded or’ based upon supposition ; 
hypothetical, supposed. 

“It is not absolute, hut only suppositional,”— 
South : Sermons, rol. lx., ser. 11. 


siip-pi%-I-tI'-tious, a. [Lat. suppositlcius 
= false, fraudulently substituted, from sup- 
positus, pa. par, of suppono = to place under, 
to substitute.] [Supposition.] 

1. Not genuine ; fraudulently substituted 
for something else ; put by trick io tba place 
or character of another ; counterfeit. 

" There seem to bo some Orphlck verses suppotiei. 
tious , m well as there were Sibylline."— Cuautorth : 
intell. System, p. 800. * 

*2. Founded upon supposition; hypo- 
thetical, supposed. 

"Some alterations In the globe tend rather to the 
benefit of the earth, and Its prod actions, than tbelr 
destruction, as all these supposititious ones manifestly 
would do.”— Woodward. 


stippofl-ti'-tlous-ly, adv. [Eng. supposi- 
titious; -ly.) 

1. In a supposititious manner ; spuriously ; 
not genuinely. 

* 2. Hypothetically ; by supposition. 

" SupposltitUmsly he derive* it from the Luna 
Monte* —Sir T. Herbert : Travels, p. 81. 

• sup-pSg-I-tf'-tlous-nSss, «. [Eng. sup- 
posititious; -ness.] The quality or stale of 
being supposititious. 

• sup-p<Sg'-I-tIve, a . & s . [Suppose, v.) 

A. Ab adj. : Including or implying suppo- 
sition ; supposed. 

" A* to continnatlves, they are either supposltiee, 
such as— if ; or positive, such ai— because, therefore, 
aa, Ac."— Harris Hermes, hk. 11., oh. ii. 

B. As subst. : A word denoting or implying 
supposition. 

"The supposition denote connexion, but assert not 
actual existence."— Harris: Hermes, hit. 1L, ch. 11. 

• siip-p<S}’-i-tIve-lfc adv. [Eng. supposi- 
tive; -ly.) With, by, or upon supposition. 

" The unreformed slnuer may have some hope sup. 
positively, If he do change and repent."— Hammond. 

• Slip-po§' I-t6r, «. [Lat. suppositus, pa. par. 
of suppono — to lay under.] 

1, An aid (?), an inferior (?). 

" Mountebanks, empirics, qnack-salvers, mlneralists. 
wizards, alohymists. cast apothecaries, old wive* and 
barber*, are all suppositort to the right worshipful 
doctor, aa I take It. —/lord; Laver's Melancholy, L X 

2. A suppository. 

" Clysters, suppositort. and a barbarous potbecary’s 
bUL’-Drydtn : Sir Martin Marr^tU, tv. 

Sup-pSf'-i-tor-& e. [Lat. suppositorius = 
placed under ; Fr. euppositoire.) 

1. A plug to hold back hemorrhoidal pro- 
trusions. 

2. A medicinal ball introduced into the 
vagina or rectum. 

H Tha chief suppositories ara tannic acid, 
mercury, lead, opium, and morphia. 

• sup-pog'-uro, s. [Eng. supposes); -ure.) 
Supposition, hypothesis. 


stip-press\ * sup-presse, v.t. [Lat. sup - 

pressus, pa. par. of supprimo — to press under, 
to suppress : sup (for sub) — under, and premo 
— to press.] 

1. To ovarpower, to crush, to subdue; to 
reduce to aubjectioo. 

“ Great Hercules . . . wholly did suppress* 

Our haplesse princes." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xi. 


2. To put down ; to aubdua, to quell. 

" Every rebellion, whea It it suppressed, doth make 
the subject weaker, and the prluc# stronger."— Davies : 
On Ireland. 


3. To keap in or back ; to restrain from 
utterance or vent. 


The maid, with tmlle suppressed and sly, 

The toil unwonted saw him try.” 

Scott : Lady of ths Lake. 1. 24. 


4. To keep back or hinder from circulation ; 
to stop, to atlfla. 

"They were not powerful enough to suppress news- 
papers right and left ." — Daily Telegraph, May ft, 1867. 

5. To retain without diacloaura ; to con- 
ceal ; to keep back. 

“ Still she suppresses the name, and thia keep* him 
In a pleasing suspense."— Brooms.* On the Odyssey. 

6. To retain without making public : aa. To 
suppress a latter or manuscript. 

7. To stop by remedial means : aa. To sup- 
press a hemorrhaga or tha like. 

* 8. To supplant, to displace. 


“To crown himself king, and suppress the prinoe.” 
Shakesp. ; l Henry VI., L X 


sup-pr£as'-er, s. [Eng. suppress; -tr.) Ona 
who suppresses ; a suppressor. 


* sup press i bis, a. [Eng. suppress ; -able.) 
Capable of being suppressed ; possible to be 
suppressed. 

stip-press'-i6n (ss as sh), s. [Fr., from 
Lat. supjyressionem, accua. of svppressio, from 
svppressus, pa. par. of supprimo = to suppress 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Tha act of suppressing, crushing, destroy- 
ing, putting down, or quelling. 

“ The suppression of idolatry In the Roman empire, 
end the establishment of the Christian church upon 
its rulus, waa an event ths most wonderful lu the Gen- 
llls world."— Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. 1., ser. 7. 

2. The state of being suppressed, crushed, 
destroyed, or quailed. 


3. Tha act of retaining or keeping back from 
utterance, vant, disclosure, or circulation. 

4. Tha act of retaining or keeping back 
from public nollca. 

5. The stoppage, obstruction, or morbitire- 
tenlioo of discharges. 

" The suppression or difficult!* of avoiding urine."— 
P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxil., ch. xxv. 

* II. Gram. : Omission, ellipsis : aa, tha 
suppression of a word or words in a sentence. 

H (1) Suppression of monasteries : 

Church Hist. : The closing of religious 
houses and the appropriation of llieir revenues 
to other purposes. There have been many 
hostile suppressions, and suppressions carried 
out with the approbation of the Roman Sea. 
Of the former class the most considerable 
were : (1) io England (1535-40) ; (2) io Franca, 
during tha Ra volution (by a law passed la 
February, 1790); (S) in Italy, commenced by 
the Sardinian Government in 1855), and (4) In 
Germany. Of the latter class were the sup- 
pressions lo England of religious houses that 
their revenues might be transferred lo Jesua, 
Christ’s, and St. John’s Colleges at Cam- 
bridge ; still later, thoss In favour of Christ 
Church and Brasenose, Oxford. 

(2) Suppression of parts of a flower : 

Bot. : A term used when parts which nor* 
mally belong lo a flower ara wanting. 

' (3) Suppression of the menses : 

Path. : A kind of amenorrhoea in which the 
flux having been properly established becomes 
prematurely arrested. 

(4) Suppression of urine : 

Pathol ; Retention of the urina. Tt may 
arlaa from mechanical obstruction caused by 
a calculus or a tumour, from blood poisonings 
In cholera, acariatina, and the more malignant 
fevers, or from hysteria. 

* sttp-pr£ss'-i6n-Ist (ss aa eh), s. [Eng. 

suppression; -ist.) Ona who supports or 
advocates suppression. 

"Think of it, ye modern suppressionists."— Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1886. 

siip-press'-ive, a. [Eng. suppress; -ire.] 
Tending to suppress ; suppressing ; keeping 
down. 

“A work that bad boon received by the English 
press with suppressive silence . "—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 
24, 1886. 

siip-press -or, a. [Eng. suppress ; -or.) One 

who suppresses, quells, or subdues ; one who 
prevents utterance, disclosure, or circulation. 

sup'-purate, v.i. & t. [Lat. suppuratus, pa. 
par. of suppuro == to gather pus underneath : 
sup (for sub) = under, and pus (genlt. purls) =» 
pus.] 

A. Intrans. : To grow to pus ; to generate 
pus. 

* B. Trans. : To causa to generate pus. 

“In the space of three weeks It suppurated it/*— 
Wiseman : Surgery, bk. iv„ ch. lv. 

Slip pu-ra tion, «. [Fr., from Lat. suppit- 
rationem , accus. of suppuralio , from supimra- 
tus t pa. par. of suppuro = to suppurate (q.v.).] 

1. The process of producing pus or puru- 
lent matter, as in a wound or abscess. 

*• I epplled aeaia the Malssgtn*, which caused a 
suppuration of the remainder.' — Wiseman: Surgery, 
bk. lv„ ch. iv. 

U When extensive ita commencement ia 
characterized by hectic fever. 

2. The matter generated by suppuration. 

“Those Impost nine* or swelling*, that grow to an 
head or suppuration (which the Greeks call Apost*- 
mata).“— P, Holland: Plinie, bk. xx., ch. 11L 

stip'-pu-ra-tive, a. & «. [Fr. suppuratif.) 

A* As adj. : Tending to produce pua or 
purulent matter; attended by suppuration: 
as, suppurative phlebitia. 

B, As subst. : A medicine or preparation 
that promotes suppuration. 

“ I applied over the whole tnmonr some of th* 
tuppuratives set down In the method of cur*."— 
Wiseman: Surgery, hk. iv., ch. lv. 

* siip'-pu-tate, s. [Lat. supputatus, pa. par. 
of supputo — to reckon : sup (for sub) = uuder, 
and puto = to reckon.] To reckon, to com- 
pute. 

" Supputated eepeclally for the elevation and meri- 
dian of Londou."— Wood ; Athena Qxon., voL L 

* siip-pu-ta'-ti&n, s. [Lat. supputatio .] 
[Supputate.] Reckoning, account, computa- 
tion. ( Boyle : Works , ill. 610.) 
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* 8 up-pifte*, v.t. [Ft. supputer, from Lafc. 

JUppUtO.] [SUPPCTATE.J 

L To reckon, to compute, to calculate. 

2. To impute. 

** Aud like stoat floods stand free from tbUsuftpufed 
shame." Drayton : PolyOlbion, s. 49. 

su-pra-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition 
used as a prefix, much in the same way as 
super (q.v.), with the force of c iwr, a&a««, 

beyond. 

supra-acromial, cl 

Anat. : Above the acromion ; as, the supra- 
acromial artery and nerve. 

supra-axillary, a. 

Bot. : Springing from above the axfl. Used 
of a branch or other process. 

supra-coralline, a. 

Geol. : Resting upon coralline beda. Applied 
to such portions of the beds above the M iddle 
Onlite as are found natarally resting apon it, 
or are in aome way connected with the upper 
part nf the formation. They are not very 
fossiliferous. ( Etheridge .) 

supra - costal, a. Lying or situated 
above or upou the riba : as, the supra-costal 
muscles. 

supra decompound, a. 

Bot . : Having various compound divisions 
or ramifications. In leaves it is used of those 
whose petiole bears secondary petioles, as the 
leaf of Mimosa purpurea. 

supra oesophageal, a. 

A not. : Situated above the gullet, 
supra-orbital, a. 

Anat. : Being above the orbit of the eye. 

Siipra-orbilal artery : 

Annt. : A branch of the ophthalmic artery 
terminating opwards in the forehead. It dis- 
tributes branches to the eyelids aud communi- 
cates with the temporal artery. 

Supra-orbital notch or foramen: 

Anat. : A notch or foramen in the orbital 
arch which transmits the aupra-orbital nerve 
and artery. 

snpra-orbltary, supra-orbltar, a. 

Supra-orbital (q.v.). 

su-pra- 9 fl/-I-ar-y, a. [Pref. supra-, and 
Eng. ciliary (q.v.).] Superciliary (q.v.). 

su-pra clii-vio’-u-lar, a. [Pref. supra , 
aud Eng. clavicular (q. v.).] 

Anat. : Situated above the clavicle : as the 
supraclavicular nerve. 

su pra-c6n'~dy-loid, a. [Pref. supra-, and 

Eng. condyloid (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Above a condyle; spec., above the 
internal condylar ridge : as, the supracondyloid 
process. 

su - pra - ere - ta' - 96 - oils (or oeous as 
Shus), a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. cretaceous .] 

Geol. (0/ strata) : Above the Cretaceous 
beds. The term was introduced by Sir H. De 
la Beche, and was largely in use before the im- 
portance of those newer strata was under- 
stood ; now called Tertiary (q.v.). 

au-pra-fo-li-a’-ce-ous (or ceous as 
Shus), su-pra-fo' liar, a. [Pref. supra-, 
and Eng. jolioceous, foliar (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Growing upon a leaf. 

su-pra-fo'-ll-ax, cl [Sopbafoliaceous.] 

su-pray-l&p-sar'-I-an, a. & a. [Lab supra 
= above ; lapsus = a fall, a lapse (q.v.), and 
Eng. stiff, -arian.} 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Supra- 
lapsarians or their doctrine. 

“ The snfaleiwarian way seemed to ms at the two the 
more moderate ; the rigid supralaptarlnn doctrine 
would never find entertainment In my thought*.."- 
Hammond ; Works. L 669. 

B. As substantive: 

Church Hist. (PL): Calvifiists who held that 
God for hie own glory eternally decreed the 
fall of man and the consequent introduction 
of ain into the world, and that the election of 
aome to everlasting life, with the rejection of 
others, was formed “l^yond’' or before, and 
was in no way consequent or dependent upon 
the foreseen fall of man. Of this school were 
Beza, Francia Goiuarus, and Voetius. Opposed 
to Infralapsarian (q.v.). 


su-pra-lap-sar'-i-an-ism, «. [Eng. supra - 
lapsarian ; -ism.] The doctrine or the tenets 
of the Snpralapsarians. 

* su-pra-lap'-sa-ry, a. & a, [Supralapsa- 
ri an, ] ' The same as Supra lapsarian. 

* su-pra-lu'-nar, CL [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
lunar (q.v.).] 'Beyond the moon ; hence, of 
very great height, very lofty. 

8 U-pr^m&xil-lary, a. [Pref. supra-, and 
Eug. maxillary .] 

Anat.: Above the maxill*: as, the supra- 
maxillary branch of the facial nerve. 

su-pramttn'-dane, cl [Pref supra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Situated or being 
above the world ; celestial. 

" Tbo Inter PUtonlsta a apposed the world and nil 
the inferior god* (ns Plato aud the Pythagoreans, some 
tupramundan * del tin). to proceed, byway of emarm- 
tioa, without any temporary production, from % *u- 
perior causa .” — Waterlatul : Work t, L 36. 

su-pra-n&t'-u-ral, a. [Pref. supra-, and 
Eng. 'natural.] Supernatural ; transcending 
human power or ability. 

IT The supranatural: That which transcends 
human power or ability. 

" Kaut . . . theoretically completely excluded the 
tupranatural as something to which rcesou eonld 
enter Into oo relnllou whatever."— Schajf; Encyc. Ret. 
KnovoL , lit 1,995. 

su-pra-n&t'-u-ral-lsm, a. [Ger. supra- 
naturalismus, from Lat. supra =. above, and 
Eccles. Lat. naturalismus = rationalism.) 

Church Hist.: A term first employed In 
Germany towards the close of the eighteenth 
century 'to designate the belief of orthodox 
Protestants. Now used in a much wider sense, 
so as to include any doctrine spiraling to 
revelation aa its authority. 

“ At It* first appearance the opposite of rattoonliem 
was not designated a* « u j >rara ti one 1 is in, hat limply as 
protestautisin. As the champions, however, of pro* 
ieatantlam. thnt Is, of the theology ha»ed ni>on Scrip, 
tnre as the divine revelation, generally designated 
their adversaries, not as rationalists, hut as natural- 
ist*, It naturally came to pass that their own view* 
wers designated as mprnniUuraHsm."—3c\<*f: Stteyc. 
RR. Knott L, iiL 1.99L 

sn-pra-n3.t'-u-ral ist, a. & a. [Eng. supra- 

natural(ism) ; -isf.j 

A- As substantive: 

Church Hist. : One who believes fn revealed, 
as distinct from natural religion. [Supra- 
NATURALiaM.] 

“What reason cannot comprehend and accept can 
naver form p*rt of the rational Istic couvlctioua . . . 
The supranaturulist, cm the other hand, la no lea* in 
harmony with hi* fundamental maxim. In matter* 
of religion. Scripture ia to hiiu what reatou i* to the 
rationalist. Though he too «mu!oya reason, he em- 

S lovs It only to search and Jmlge those claim* to a 
ivlne origin which Scripture pats forth ; and as soon 
as that point has been decided, and he feels convinced 
that Scripture coutaina the direct teachings of God, it 
becomes hla highest, hi* aole authority.’* — Schoff: 
Encyc. Rri. Knotot., iil. 1,995. 

B. As adj. : Founded on or pertaining to 
revelation ; accepting revelation. 

“The successors of their tuptrnaturallU adver- 
saries."— Sch off: Encyc. ReL Knout., IIL 1,996. 

su-pra-n&t-u-rgl-Ist'-Ic, a. [Pref supra, 
and Eng. naturalistic (q.v.).] Supernataral- 
istic. 

“ The tupranat tirnlUt Ic and rationalistic opinion*," 
— Sfrnuw ; Lif* of Jetut (ed. Evans.), t 1L 

SU pra- 0 C 9 ip'-lt-al, a. [Pref. supra-, and 

Eog. occipital (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Situated or being above the occiput. 
Bupraoccipital bone, s. 

Compar. Anat. : The bone which completes 
the first cranial segment ahove, answering to 
the occipital bone in man. 

su-pra-pro'-test* s. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
protest (q.v.).] 

Law: An acceptance of a bill by a third 
person, after protest for non-acceptance by 
the drawer. 

* sn-pra-r&'-tion-ali$m, s. [Ger, * supra- 
rationalismns.] A word suggested as a more 
fitting terra to express what is known as 
supranaturalism. (See extract under 8 upra- 

NATURALISM.) 

su-pra-re'-n^l, a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
renal (q.v.).] 

Anat , : Situated or being above the kidneys, 
snprarenalcap sales, s. pi. 

I. Compar. Anat. : Two flattened bodies of 
crescentic or bent triangular form, one eur- 


moanting each kidney, attaining a dispro- 
portionately large aize In the foetal state In 
man and the Qnadrumana. The right capsule 
is placed lower down than the left. They are 
an inch and a quarter to an inch and three- 
quarters high, an inch and a quaiter wide, 
aud two to three lines thick. Their weight 
in an adult is one or two drachms. They are 
fibrous, composed princi]»ally of simple nr 
closed vesicles resembling the secretinggiands, 
except that they bsve no duct. Their function 
is unknown. Called also Suprarenal GLanda 
or Bodies. 

2. PathaL : In 1855, Dr. Thomas Addison 
attempted to prove that a disease, often at- 
tended by bronze skin, and fatal in from six 
months to five years, has its seat iu the supra- 
renal capsules. [Bsonzed, \.) 

su-pra-sc&p'-u-l^r jr, su-pra-sc&p'-ij- 

lar, a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. scaptdary, 
scapular (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Sitnated or being above the scapula; 
as, the suprascojmlar ligament. 

su-pra- apin' -al, su-pra spln'-ous, a. 

[Pref. supra-, and Eng. spinal, spinous (q.v.).] 

Anatomy : 

1 . Above the apine. 

2. Above the spine or ridge of the acapnia, 
or shoulder-blade : as, the supraspinous fossa 
and ligaments. 

su-pra -ster'-n^l, «. [Pret supra-, aud Eng. 
sternal (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Sitaated above the aternuiu ; as, 
the suprasternal nerve. 

su-pra-t roch'-lo -ar , a. [Pret supra-, and 

Eng. trochlear (q.v.X] 

Anat. : Situated above the trochlea of the 
orbit : aa, the supratrochlear branch of the 
ophthalmic nerve. 

* 8 U-pra- vi'-§lon, a. [Pref. supra-, aud Eng. 
vision (q.v.).] Supervision. 

* su-pra- vig'-or, *. [Pref. supra-, and -visor 
as in supervisor.] A supervisor, an overseer. 

“ They made Ancon titular, and Lyaander tupraritor 
of hi in." — Bp. Taylor; Sermon 23. 

* SU-pra- viil'-gar, a. [Pref. supra-, and Eng. 
vulgar (q.v.).] 'Being above the vulgar or 
common people. 

“ Non* of these motives can prevail with a m*n to 
furnlRh himself with suprandfar and noble quail- 
tie*."— Collier. 

su-prem'-a- 9 & s. [Fr. suprematie, from 
'supreme = supreme (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being aupreine, or in the highest 
station of power; highest or eapreme au- 
thority or power. 

% (1) Oath of supremacy: An oath required to 
be taken in Great Britain along with the oath 
of allegiance, denying the supremacy of the 
pope la ecclesiaatical or temjxjral mattera in 
this realm. It has now been greatly modified 
and simplified. 

(2) Papal supremacy : 

Eccles. A Church Hist. : The authority, partly 
apiritnal and partly temporal, which the Pope, 
as bishop of Rnme and successor of St. Peter, 
claims to exercise over the clergy, and, through 
them, aver the laity, of the whole world. The 
development of thia supremacy dates from the 
time when Christianity became the State re- 
ligion of the Roman empire under Constantine. 
Its influence was great in England under the 
Norman kings, and rasohed its highest point 
in the reign of John (1199-1216), from which 
period It began to decliue, and received its 
death-blow from the Act of Supremacy (26 
Henry VI II., c. 1 ). 

(3) Royal suj>remacy : 

Church Hist. : The supremacy In the Church 
of England, as by law established, of the 
temporal power in all causes purely temporal, 
and in the temporal accidents of spiritual 
things. (Shipley.) By 26 Henry VIII., c. 1, 
the kiog was declared to be the ' * only supreme 
Head on earth of the Church of England, 1 “ 
though it was expressly declared that he did 
not “pretend to take any power from the 
successors of the apostiea that was given them 
hy God.” In the asme year (1535) Fiaher, 
Bishop nf Rochester, and Sir Thomas More 
were beheaded for denying the royal claim. 
On the secession of Elizabeth tha title was 
kept in the background ; but the supremacy 
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of the sovereign in all causes, as well ecclesi- 
astical as civil, was asserted. The Royal 
Supremacy was one Df the main causes uf 
the civil war in the seventeenth century; it 
received a check at the Revolution of 1688, 
which enforced toleratiou nf Nonconformity, 
but in the latter half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury more than one clergyman has been com- 
mitted to prison for disobeying the ruling of 
the law courts in ecclesiastical matters. 


ip preme', * su-pream, a. [Fr. supreme, 
from Lat. supremus = highest, from super = 
above ; Sp. and I tal. supremo. ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The highest in authority or power; hold- 
ing the highest place in authority, power, or 
government. 

" Nererthelea*. there cannot really be more than 
one mvreme power in a aociety."— Macaulay : Bint. 
Eng., on. xxlii. 

2. Highest or most extreme in degree ; 
highest possible ; utmost 


** Above all hie luxury supremo 
And hie chief glory, w« the gospel theme. 

Cottper : Converoation, «ll. 

t IL Bot. : Situated at the highest point or 
part 

T 1. The Supreme : 

(1) Tha highest of beings ; the sovereign of 
the universe ; God. 

(2) The highest point or pitch. 

“ Tie the supremo of power." 

Keatt : Sleep A Poetry. 

2. Supreme Court: The highest court of the 
United States, established by the Constitution, 
its purpose being tD decide upon the Constitu- 
tionality of Acta of Congress, and also to serve 
as the final court of appeal in suits of a national 
character. Each state has its Snprema Court, 
which performs like duties within the state. 
The Supreme Court of Judicature in England 
is a court of final appeal. 


BU-preme ', ». [Fr.] 

Cook. : The best part. [YiloutA, Volailli.] 
BTj-preme'-lfr adv. [Eng. supreme ; - ly .] 

• 1. With supreme or the higheat authority : 
as, To rule supremely. 

2. Iu the higheat degree; to the utmost 
extent. (Cowpev : Epistle to Lady Austen.) 


• ra-prem’-i-t^, I. [Lat. sujrremitas = the 
highest pitch of excellence.] Snpreraacy 
(q.v.). 

•* Whose [tha Pope'*] tupremUy he had roppmaed 
in hi> dominion*."— Fuller: Worthies, oh. tL 


Bur- (1), pref. [Lat.] The form assumed by the 
prefix sub- before words beginning with r, as 
surreptitious. 


BUT- (2), pref. [Fr. , contracted from Lat. super 
= above, upon, as in surcease, surface, &c.] 
A prefix used in the eeoae 
of ahove, upon, &c., or 
sometimes intensively. 

snr-ancree, a. 

Be r. : A term applied to 
a cross with double anchor 
flnkes at each termination. 

sur-renal, a. 

Anat .: The same as Su- 
prarenal (q.v.). 

8fi'-ra, s. [Arab.] A chapter of the Koran. 



sur-ancree. 


• sur-ad di’-tlon, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and 
Eng. addition (q.v.).] Something added or 
appended, aa to a name. 

B&r'-ah, s. [Native name.] A kind of silk 
material. 


aiir'-al, s. [Lat. sura ~ the calf of the leg.] 
In uf pertaining to the calf of the leg. 

giir -an 9 e (s as sh), «. [Eng. sur(0 .* i 
or a contract. of assurance (q.v.).] Assurance, 
surety, warrant. 

flu ra'-sfc-phone, *. A rich -ton ad instru- 
ment, resembling the ophlcleide, pitched in 
E-flat. 

-r&fc', s. [See def.] Coarse, short cotton 
grown in the neighbourhood of Surat, in the 
Bomouy Presidency. • 

Sur -baae, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. base, s. 
(q-v.).] 

1. Arc?!.: A cornice or scries of mouldings 
at the top of a pedestal, podium, &c. 


2. Joinery ; A board running round a room 
on a level with tha top of the chair-backs. 



sur -based, a. [Eng. turbas(e); -ed.\ 

Arch. : Having a aurbase, or moulding 
above the base. 

surbased- 
areli, s. 

Arch. : An arch 
whose rise la leas 
than half the span. 

sur-base-ment, 

e. [Pref. sur- (2), 
and Eng. basement 
(q.v.).] 

Arch. : The trait 
of any arch or vault 

which deacribea a bubbased arch. 
portiuu of an ellipse. 


♦ gur'-bate, • sur' -beat, v.t. [Fr. solbattre, 
pa. par. solbattu, frum sole (Lat. solea) = a aole 
(of a foot), and battrt = to beat.] 

1. To make aore, as the solea of the feet, by 
walking ; to bruise with travelling. 

“ Least they their fiunea should hrute, and turbat * sots 
Their tender feet*." Spenser : F. q., II L W- 


2. To fatigue by marching. 

“Their maroh they continued all that night, the 
horsemen ofteu alighting that the foot might ride 
. . . however they could not but be extrainely weary 
and surbated." — Clanndon : Civil War*. 


flux-bed', v.t. [Pref. sur - ( 2 ), and Eug. bed, v. 
(q.v.).] To aet edgewise, as a stone : that is, 
to setltin a position different to that which 
it bad in the quarry. 

• sur-bet', a. [Subbate.] Sur bated ; bruised 
or aore with walking. 

H A traveler with feat surbet" 

S pettier : F. Q„ II. IL H. 

• flux-brave, v. [Pref. rur-* (2), and Eng. 
brave , v.] To bedizen (?) ; to excel in finery (?). 

“ The Penian* proud Jth* Empyra waa iu thtlr hand*) 
With plate* of gold surbraoed all their baud*." 

Budeon: Judith, lit. 22. 

• flur 9 oas'-an 9 ©, #. [Eng. surcease; -ante.] 
Cessation, gurcease. 

“ To propound two thing*. I. A sureoaeance of arm*, 
X. An imperial diet ."— Rdiquics W ottoniana, p. 497. 


sur-9ea$e', • sur-Beaae, * sur-cesse, v.i. 

& t. [SURCEASE, 8.] 

A. Intransitive : 

h To cease ; to be at an end ; to come to 
an end. 

“The kyngdome of Mercia surceased.'— Fabyan : 
Cronyde, ch. olxxL 

2. To cease, to leave off, to refrain, to de- 
sist. (Milton : Psalm lxxxv.) 

* B. Trans. : To atop, to cease, to put an 
end to. 

“ The nation*, overaw'd, surceased th* fight.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; jEneid xiL 1,024. 

• surcease 1 , s. [A corrupt, of Fr. sursis, 
fem. surmise, pa. par. of sur stair — to pause, 
leave off, refrain, forbear, from Lat. super stdeo 
= to auperaedo (q.v.). The latter part of the 
word was early confounded with cease , with 
which it has no etymological connection.] 
Cessation, stop. 

“ An eod *ud surcease made of this immodest and 
deformed manner of writing ."— Bacon : Church Con- 
troeerties. 

Bur - 9barge', v.t. [Fr. surcharger.] [Sur- 
charge, «.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, To overload, to overburden. 

•j Fair plant . . . with fruit surcharged." 

Baton: P. L„ v. 61. 

2. To overcharge ; to make an extra charge 
upon. 

IL Law : 

1. To overstock, especially to put more 
cattle into, as a common, than the person has 
a fight to do, Dr more than tlie herbage will 
sustain. (English.) 

" Another disturbance of common is by surcharging 
it: of putting mi ore cattl* therein than the pasture 
and herbage will *u*t*lu."— Ulackstone: Comment., 
bk ill, ch. xvL 

2, In equity, to ahow an omission in, as in 
an account, for which credit ought to have 
been given. 

surcharge, s. [Fr., from sur — above, over, 
and chargt — & load.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

JL Aa extra charge or load; an excessive 


load or burden ; an overload ; a load greater 
than can be borne. 

“The air, after receiving a charge, doth not receiv* 
a surcharge, or greater charge, with like appetite as it 
doth the ttr*t."— Bacon : A' at. Hist., I 228. 

2. An overcharge beyond what is just and 
right. 

II. Law: 

1. An extra charge made by assessors upon 
such as neglect to make a due return of the 
taxes to which they are liable. 

2. A charge made by an auditor upon public 
officials, as guardians of the poor, for amounts 
Improperly paid by them. 

3. The showing of an omission in an ac- 
count for which credit ought to have been 
given. 

(1) Surcharge and falsification : In taking 
accounts in the Court of Chancery a surcharge 
ia applied to the balance of the whole account, 
and aupposea credits to bo omitted which 
ought to be allowed, and a falsification applies 
to some item in the debits, and aupposes that 
the item is wholly false or in aome part erro- 
neous. (Ehpfoft.) 

(2) Surcharge of forest : The putting of more 
cattle into a forest by a commoner than ha 
has a right to do. (English.) 

* Bur-cbarge ment, *. [Eug. surcharge, v. ; 
*jn«ni.] Surplus, overplus. 

“TbatcontimiaU surchargemont of p*opie."— Daniel: 
Jlist. Eng., p. 23. 

sur-9harg’-er, «. [Eng. surcharge); -er.} 

1. One who aorcharges, overloads, or over* 
stocks. 

2. The same as Surcharge of forest (q.v.). 

8 ur / - 9 in-glo, * aui^-sln-gle, «. [O. Fr. 

sursangle, from Lat. super — above, and 
cingulut — a belt.] 

1. Saddlery: A belt or girth to be passed 
around a saddle, vad, or blanket, to fasten it 
to the borae’s.bacK. 

2. The girdle with which clergymen of tho 
Church of England bind their cassocks. 

8 lir- 9 fcn'-gle, V.L [Surcinqle, a.] To fur- 
nish with a surcingle ; to bind or attach with 
a aurcingle. 

* SUr'-Cle, s. [Lat. surculus — a young twig 
or branch.] A little ahoot, a eucker, a twig. 

“ Boueiia and surcles of th* *atne *hap« unto th* 
trae."— Brovm* : Vulgar Errourt. bk. it, ch. vL 


•BUr-Cltf^, v.t. [Pref. sur - (2), and Eng. cloy, 
v.] To aurfeit (q.v.). 

" A greedy eater of much food, 

Which *o iurcloyeS hi* itomach." 

Sylvotlor; Quadraintof Pibrac, lxiL 

• sur -coat, * eur-ooate, * *ur-eot©. a. 

[Pref. «wr (2), and Eng. coat, 
a. (q.v.).] 

1. An outer garment worn 
from the thirteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries by both 
aexea. It was made in a great 
variety of forms, abort and 
long. 

2. Any garment worn ovar 
defensive armour ; more es- 
pecially applied to the long 
and flowing drapery of 
knights, anterior to the in- 
troduction of plnte armour, 
and frequently emblazoned 
with the family arma. 

<’ HJg crest a hrokeu yoke, and in his shield 
Red flame* he bore, upon a yellow field : 

With flame* hi* turccxit wm embroider d o er. 

Boole: Orlando hUrioto, xlu. 

3. A short robe worn 
over the long robe or 
tunic, terminating a little 
below the knee, forming 

{ ^art of the costume nf 
adles at the closa of the 
eleventh century. 



sur'-crcase, s. fO. Fr. 
surer ez, surcroist = an 
overgrowth : sur = over, 
and Lat. cresco = to in- 
crease.] Abundant or 
excessive growth or in- 
crease. fiURCOAT. 

“ Their turn-east *o great 

as forced them at the last.' 

Drayton : Poly-dhttm. *. 3. 

’ sur'-erew (ew aa 6). *. [Fr. sur = over. 
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surcudant— surf 


and crus = an increase.] Augmentation, ad- 
ditional collection. 

“ Returning with a turcrew of the splenetic vapour*." 
— Rel iquia Wottoniana, p. ML 

••ur-cu-d&nt, a. [0. Fr. surcuidant.] [Sue- 
quedry.] Arrogant, Insolent, presumptuous. 

" Full of vajnglorlou* and surcudant elscyon." 

Skelton : Reply codon, i. 209. 

* sur'-cu-late, v.t. [Lat. surculatus, pa. par. 
of surculo, from ffurcirtii8 = a shoot, a twig.] 
To prune. 

* sur-cu-la'-tion, j. [Surculate.] Tlie act 
of pruning. 

" When itialtioa and grafting, in the text, !» applied 
tiq to the olixe tree, it hath au emphatic*! sense, very 
agreeable auto that tree, which la best propagated this 
way : not at all by surculation.”— Browne ; Miscellany 
Tract, L 

•ur'-cu-lose, Bur-cu-lous, a. [Lat. sur- 

culosus , from surculusz-. a twig, a ahoot.) 

Bot.: Full ofshoota or twigs. 

sur'-cu-lus (pi. sur'-cu-li), a [Lat.] 

Bot. : A ancker (q.v.X 

Sur-cur'-rent, a. [Fr. sur = above, and Lat. 
current, pr." par. of curro = to run.] 

Bot. : Running up the atam as a leafy ex- 
pansion. (The opposite of decurrect q.v.) 

•ur<L a. & a [Lat. surdus=z deaf ; hence, 
deaf to reason, irrational.] 

A. As adjective: 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. Not having the aense of hearing ; deaf. 

“A turd mud earim generation of men, etnpid unto 
all ini traction."'— Browne. 

2. Unheard, 

" Surd rnodee of articulation."— Ksnrink. [Goodrich.) 
IL Technically: 

1. Math. : Applied to a quantity not capable 
of being expressed in rational numbers : as, a 
surd expression or quantity, [B. I.] 

2. Phonetics : Uttered with breath and not 
with voice ; not sonant, toneless ; applied, 
specifically, to the hard, mute consonants of 
the alphabet [B. 2.] 

B. As substantive: 

1. Math. : An irrational quantity ; a quan- 
tity which is incommensurable to unity; 
the root of a quantity when that quantity 
la not a complete power of the dimen- 
sion required by the index of the root; 
hence, the roots of anch quantities cannot be 

expressed by rational numbers. Thus *S 2, 

or the square root of 2 ; ortho cube root 
of 4, Ac., are aurds. 

2. Phonetics: A consonantal sound uttered 
with breath and not with voice ; a non-sonant 
consonant, as p, /, s, t, k. 

* eurd al, a. [Eng. surd; -dL] The same as 
Surd (q.v.). 

* sur-din-y, s. [Sardine.] 

sur'-dl-t&s, s. [Lat.] Deafness ; hardness 
of hearing. 

* Burd'-i-t^, s. [Fr. surdiUy from Lat. surdU 
tatem, accu3. of surditas.] Deafness; hard- 
ness of hearing. 

«iire (8 as sh), * but, • sou r, o. & adv. 
[0. Fr. sur, scut, segur , from Lat. sceurus — 
secure (q.v.) ; Fr. stir.] 

A. As adjective : 

- ' * I. Secure, safe ; ont of danger. 

* 2, Betrothed ; engaged to many. 

"The kin* wax tun to dame Elizabeth Lucy, and 
her hiuband before God' —if ore .* Hist. Richard III. 

3. Perfectly confident or nndnnbting; cer- 
tain of one's facts, position, or the like ; cer- 
tainly knowing and believing ; trusting Im- 
plicitly; having no fear of being deceived, 
disappointed, or found at fault ; assured. 

" I am ture ahe la not horied.” 

Shaketp. x Two Gentlemen, It. 2. 

4. Fit, proper, or deserving to be depended 
on ; certain not to disappoint or come ahort 
of expectation ; certain, infallible, stable ; not 
liable to change, loss, or failure. 

“The testimony of the Lord l* tun. ‘—PtaXm xlx. 7. 

5. Certain to find, gain, or retain : as. To 
be sure of life or health. 

* B. As adverb : 

1. Safely, securely. 

“ Open perils surest answered” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, ir. 1. 


2, Unfailingly, Infallibly, aurely. 

“ I know most sure my art is not past power.** 
Shaketp. : All's Well, ii. L 

3. Firmly, aecnrely. 

“ To . . . surer hind this knot of amity.** 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI.. V. L 

If It Is frequently inserted by way of assev- 
eration. 

“ Tis pleasant, ture, to eee one's name in print** 
Byron: English Bards A Scotch Reviewer*, 5L 

IT For the difference between sure and cer- 
tain , aee Certain. 

Tf I. Sure as a gun: Most certainlyf most 
assuredly; unfailingly; absolutely certain. 
(Colloq.) 

2. To be surt : Without doubt ; certainly ; 
of conrse. 

3. To make sure: 

(1) To make certain or secure ; to secure ao 
that there can be no possibility of failure or 
disappointment. 

"Give diligence to make your calling and election 
sure."— 2 Peter L 10. 

* (2) To make fast by betrothal ; to betroth. 
* siire-by (s as sh), s . [Suresbv.] 


• siired (b as sh), a. [Eng. sur(e); -ed.] As- 
sured. 

" For ever laiued of our tured might * 

Sidney : Arcadia, p. 443. 

• siir'-ed-Iy (s as sh), adv. [Eng. sured; 
- ly .] Certainly, safely, securely. 


" He thet walks moderately, i* always with him* 
•elf, directeth his business with better advantage, and 
more suredly and cheerfully."— Lennard : Of Wisdom, 
hk. iL, ch. ii. ) 10. 


siire'-foot-ed (s as sh), a. [Eng. sure , and 

footed.] 

1. Lit. : Treading firmly; having & firm, 
steady tread ; not liable to stumble, slide, or 
falL 

2. Fig, : Not liable to Blip or err ; trust- 
worthy. 

“That safe and surefooted Interpreter, Alex. Aphro- 
disius, expounds his masters meaning."— Cudworth .* 
Intell. System, p. 170. 

siire'-ljf (e as sh), • sure-lye, adv. [Eng. 

sure ; -ly.] 

*1. Firmly, atably, securely. 

"That I may surely keep mine oath.* 

Shaketp. t Taming of the Shrew, It, 1 

2. Certainly, infallibly, assuredly. 

“In the day that thou e&teat thereof thou shaft 
surely dl Genesis iL 17. 

% Surely ia frequently used by way of as- 
severation : as — 

" Surely 

It la a aleepj language." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, IL 1* 

Or, as nearly equivalent to an interrogative ; 
as, Surety, you do not think ao? = You do not 
think so, do ynu ? or, aa expressing a doubt in 
the mind of the speaker : as, Surely he cannot 
have said ao ? 

• sure' -meat (s as sh), «. [Eng. sure ; -ment.] 
Secnrity for payment, 

** I yon releee, madame, Into your hond 
Quit every surement and every bond." 

Chaucer: C. 7\, 11,887. 

sure -ness (s as sh), a. [Eng. sure; -n«s.] 
The quality nr state of being aure or certain ; 
certainty, security. 

“ They were in doubt which was the right way they 
were obliged to keep, and therefore for sureness they 
would keep both." — Sharp : Sermons, voL iv., eer. 18. 


• sures'-b^ (8 as sh), a. [Eng. sure ; s connect. , 
and Ixry. Modelled on the Shakesperian word 
rudesby (q.v.).] One to be aure of ; 3 person 
to be relied upon. 

** There is one which la turttby, as they say, to serve. 
If anything will s tree."— Bradford in Goodrich A Por- 
ter. 

* siire'-ti-ship (su aa shii), «. (Suretyship.] 


sure -t^ (s as sh), * seurte, * sure- tee, 
* sure-tye, s. [0. Fr. seurte, segurtet ; Fr. 
suretc , from Lat, securitatem , accns. of Se- 
curitas, from securus = secure (q.v.).] 

X, Ordinary Language ; 

* 1. Secnrity, safety. 

“They were fayne to resorte to their shvppea for 
theyr suertye."—Pabyan ; Chronyde, ch. xlvlil, 

2. Certainty, indubitableness. 

" Know of a surety that thy seed shall be e stranger 
In a land that is not tneln."— Genetit xv. 18. 

3. Secnrity against loaa or damage ; security 
for payment 

“And he shal hen Cnstance in mariage. 

And certain gold, I not what quantttee. 

And hereto fibdui sufflsant sureteef 

Chaucer: 0. TV. 4.688. 


4. That which makes aure, secure, firm, of 
certain ; assurance ; ground of atability o> 
security. 


" We our state 

Hold, as yon your*, while our obedience holds : 

On other rurcty none ” Milton : P. L„ v. &XS. 

* 5. Evidence, ratification, confinnatioa, 
guarantee. 

“ 8he called tha saints to surety. 

That she would never pot it from her finger, 
Unless ahe gave it to yourself." 

Shaketp. ; AU't H r eU that Ends WeU, v. t 

, 6. In the same sense as II. 


“ I’ll be hia surety. m Shaketp. : Tempest, L 3 

7. One who takes the place nf another; a 
substitute, a hostage. 

" In him our Surety seemed to say, 

' Behold, I bear your sius away." * 

Courper : Olney Hymns, xir. 

II. Law : One who is bound with and for 
another who is primarily liable, and who is 
called the principal; one who enters into a 
bond nr recognizance to answer for the appear* 
ance of another in court, or for his payment 
of a debt, nr for the performance of aome act, 
and who, in case of the failure of the prin- 
cipal, is liable to pay the debt and damages ; 
a bondsman, a bail. 


H (1) Surety of good behaviour: A recognizance 
or obligation to the crown entered into by a 
person with one nr more sureties before some 
competent judge of record, whereby the parties 
acknowledge themselves to be indebted to the 
crown in a specified amount, with condition 
to be void if the defendant shall demean and 
behave himself well, either generally Dr spe- 
cially, for the time therein limited. It includes 
surety for the peace and something more. A 
justice may bind over all night-walkers, such 
as keep suspicious company, or are reported 
to be pilferers or robbers, common drunkards, 
cheats, idle vagabonds, and other persona 
whose misbehaviour may reasonably bring 
them within the general words of the statute 
as persons not of good fame. ( Blackstone : 
Comment ., bk. iv., ch. 18.) 

(2) Surety of the peace: The acknowledg 
ment of a bond to the authorities, taken by a 
competent judge of record, for keeping the 
peace. 

“Any iuxtieo of tho peace mmy, ex-officio, hind xll 
tho*e to keep the pence who in hi* pretence make uny 
affray; or threaten to kill or beat another; r>r contend 
together with «ngry word*: or are brought before him 
hy tha con* table for a hreach of the p^tce in hla 
pretence ; and all «ooh peraou* at, having ueeu before 
bound to tho peace, have broken it and forfeited their 
recognizance*. AUo, whenever any private man haa 
luat cause to fear that another will do him a corporal 
injury, or procure other* so to do ; he may demand 
surety of the peace against «nch person : and every 
Justice of the peace is bound to grant it, if he who de- 
mands it will make oath that he is actually under 
fear of death or bodily barm. This is called swearing 
the peace against another ; and, if the party doe* not 
find eucb i are tie* as the Justice in hia discretion shall 
require, he may immediately be committed till he 
doe*, or until the expiration of a year ; for person* 
committed to prison for not entering Into recognizances 
or finding sureties to keep the pcaeo can in no case be 
detained for more than twelve months. Soch recog- 
nizance, when given, may be forfeited by any actual 
violence, or menace even, to the person of him who 
demanded it, if it be a special recognizance ; or, If the 
recognizance be general, by any unlawful action wha£ 
soever, that either is or tend* to a breach of the 
peace.” — Blackstone : Comment., hk. iv., ch. 18. 


* sure' '-tjf (s as Bh), V.t. [Surety, *.} To be 
surety or security for ; to guarantee. 

“ We'll surety him.* Shaketp. : Coriolanus, UL L 


sure'.- - ship, * sure'- tl - ship (su as 
shil), 8. [Eng. surety; -ship.] The state or 
position of being surety ; the obligation of & 
peraon to answer for the deht, fault, or non- 
performance of another, and to make good 
any loss occasioned thereby. 

» “ If here not clear'd, no suretyship can ball 
Condemned debtor* from th’ eternal laiL" 

Denham : Of Prudence, 157. 

Surf (IX *. [Etym. doubtful. According to 
Skeat, the more correct form ia suffe (q.v.X 
for sough = a rush or rushing noise, from A.S. 
swdgan = to make a rushing noise.] [Swoon, 
Sough (2), 8.] The awell of the sea which 
breaks upon the shore or upon sandbaoka or 
rocks. 


"The rising of tho wave* agaiu*t the «hore, i* called 
hy mariner* tho surf of the *ea ." — Goldsmith : Ani- 
mated Nature, pt. L, ch. xvtL 

surf-boat, s. A peculiarly constructed 
boat for landing or pushing off through the 
surf. • 

surf-boatman, «. One who manages a 
aurf-boat. 

"It is an erroneous notion that the experience of 
the sailor quallfie* him for a surf-boatman."— Scrib- 
ner's Magazine, Jam, 1880, p. 823. 

surf-duck, «. [Surj-6Coter.] 


late, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, w<?lf; work, whd, sin; mute, oub, cure, ignite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. », co = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


surf— surgeless 
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surf-scoter, s. 

Ornith.: CEdemia perspicillata ; An United 
States duck, common on the Atlantic coast, 
and extending Its migrations to Europe. 
Leogth about twenty-one Inches; plumage 
black, with an oval patch of white on the top 
of the head and on the back of the neck ; 
beak, legs, and toes orange-yellow. Called 
alao Surf-duck. 

aurf (2), s. [Sough (1), *.] 

Agric. : The bottom or conduit of a drain. 

( Prov .) 

Bur -fa 5 ©, s. & a. [Fr., from sur = above, 
upon* and face (Lat. facierri) = face ; cf. Lat. 
superficies, from super = above, and facies = a 
face. Surface and superficies are therefore 
doublets.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The upper face of anything ; the ex- 
terior part of anything that has length and 
breadth ; one of the limits that terminate a 
solid ; the superficies, the outside : as, the 
surface of a cylinder, the surface of the sea, 
Ac. Popularly surface is used to designate 
not only the superficies, or exterior part of 
anything, but also a certain thickness or depth 
below the outside : as, To pare off the surface 
of a field ; the surface of the earth, Ac. 

" His passion* like th‘ wet’ry stores that sleep 

Beneath the smiling surface o i the dec]).'* 

Cowper: Hope, 184. 

(2) In the asme sense as II. 2. 

2. Fig. : Outward or external appearance ; 
that which appears or is presented on a alight 
or superficial view, without examination : as, 
On the surface of it the proposition appears 
fair. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fort. : That part of the aide which la 
terminated by the flank prolonged, and the 
angle of the nearest bastion. 

2. Geom. : That which has length and 
breadth only, and so distinguished from a 
line which has length only, and a solid which 
has length, breadth, and thickness. Surfaces 
are distinguished algebraically by the nature 
and order of their equations : thus a plane 
surface is a aurface of the first order; a 
curved surface is a surface of the second 
order. Surfaces are also distinguished by 
their mode of generation. 

3. Physics: When geometrical reasoning la 
applied to the propositions of physics, the 
word aurface is uaed in the ordinary geomet- 
ric sense, that is, length and breadth without 
thickness [2.), but when the abstract is modi- 
fied into the concrete, the surface in physics 
has, in an indefinitely small amount or thick- 
ness, depth, a geometrical surface existing 
only as a mental conception. 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to the aurface ; 
situated or being on the aurface ; external ; 
hence, figuratively, superficial, specious, in- 
sincere : as, mere surface loyalty. 

For the difference between surface and 
superficies, see Superficies. 

(1) Curved surface : A surface which may 
be cut by a plane through any given point, 
so that the line of common section of the 
plane and surface may be & curve, as the 
surface of a sphere, cylinder, or cone. 

(2) Developable surface: A surface that can 
be unwrapped in a plane without any doubling 
of parts over one another, or separation, as 
the surface of the cylinder and cone. 

(3) Plans surface: [Plane, A. II. 2.]. 

(4) Ruled surface: A aurface described by 
the motion of a straight line, which neither 
remains parallel to a given line, nor always 
passes through a given point, as a conoldal 
surface. 

(5) Tubular surface : A surface generated by 
a circle of a given radius, which movea with 
its centre on a given curve, and its plane at 
right angles to the tangent of that curve. 

(6) Undevelopable surface : A surface that 
cannot be developed in the plane. 

surface-chuck, s. 

Lathe : A face-plate chuck to which a flat 
Object in dogged for turning. 

surface-condenser, s. 

L Steam -eng. : A chamber or congeries of 


pipes In which ateam from the cylinder is 
condensed. 

2. A steam-heated apparatus, consisting of 
pipes or chain bera over which a solution la 
conducted in order that its watery particles 
may be driven off. 

surface-gauge, a. An implement for 
testing the accuracy of plane surfaces. 

surface-grub, s. 

Entom. : The grub or caterpillar of Tri- 
phccna pronuba. [Triph^na, Underwino.] 

surface-joint, s. A joint uniting the 
ends or edges of uietaliio sheets or plates. 

surface-man, s. 

Rail -eng. : A person whose duty it is to 
keep the permanent way in order. 

surfaoe-plane, s. 

Wood-unrk. : A form of planing-machine 
for truing and smoothing the surface of an 
otgect run beneath the rotary cutter on the 
bed of the planer. 

surface-printing, 8. Printing from an 
inked aurface in contradistinction to the plate- 
printing process, in which the lines are filled 
with Ink, the surface cleaned, and the ink 
absorbed from the lines by pressure upon the 

J date. Books, newspapers, woodcuts, aud 

ithographs are all surface-printed ; Bank of 
England notes have been printed by thia 
process aince January 1, 1855. 

surfaoe-roller, a. 

Calico-print. : The engraved cylinder used 
in calico-printing. 

surface-twitch, t. 

Bot.: (1) Polygonum aviculare; (2) Agrostis 
etolonifera angustifolia. (Britten db Holland.) 

surface-water, s. Water which collects 
on the surface of the ground; it is usually 
run off into aewere or drains. 

surface-working, $. 

Mining : The operation of digging for gold 
or other minerals on the top soil. 

sur-f^e, v.t. [Surface, s.) 

1. To put a surface on ; to give a aurface to ; 
espec., to give a fine surface to; to make 
smooth or polished. 

2. To work the aurface of, as ground, in 
searching for gold, Ac. 

f3. To bring to or place on the aurface ; to 
raise to the surface. 

•* To turf at* the tin* tuff now accuinal*ted .* a — Monty 
Market Review, Aug. 29, 1885. 

sur'-fa 9 -er, s. [Eng. surface), v. ; -«*.] 

1. A machiue for planing and giving a sur- 
face to wood. 

2. One who diga for gold, Ac., in the aurface 
soil. 


* surfe, * sur-fell, * sur-fle, * sur-fyil, 

v.t. [Prob. corrupted from sulphur .] To 
wash, as the face, with a coametic, supposed 
to have been prepared from sulphur. 

44 She shall no ofteoer powder her hair, surf ell her 
cheek*, cleanse her teeth, or conform the haire of her 
aye-brows, Ac." — Ford: Love's Sacrifice, iL L 


sur feit, * sur-fet, * sur-feyte, v.t. & i. 

[Surfeit, s.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Lit. : To feed to excess so as to overload 
and oppress the stomach, and derange the 
functions of the system ; to overfeed so as to 
produce sickness or nausea. 

IT, Figuratively: 

* 1. To overburthen ; to weigh down. 


" No more would watch, when *ieepe so surfeted 
Tbeir leadeu ey-lida." 

Chapman: Homer: Odyssey IL 


2. To fill to satiety or disguat ; to cloy. 


** To surfeit and iujure ourtel vee by excessive indul- 
ge act' "—Knox : Sermons, vol. vi„ ter. 20. 


* B. Intransitive c 


1. Lit.: To be fed till the system is op- 
pressed, and alckneas or nausea results. 

*' Wbo before pampered bimseU with alt sort* of 
delicacies eveu to surfeiting.” — Sharp : Sermons, 
voL vi., ser. S. 

2. Fig. : To feel uneasy in consequence of 
exceas. 


"Lora surfeits not. tost like a glotton dies.’ 

Shake*)). : Venus A Adonis, 80S. 


sur'-felt, * sur-fet, * sor-falt, s. [0. Fr. 

sorfait = exceas, orig. pa. par. of sorfaire, sur - 


fairs ; to overprize, to make of excessive valne; 

O. Fr. nor ; Fr. tur = above, aod fait, pa. par. 
of faire (Lat. facio) = to do, to make, to deem.] 
L Literally: 

1. Excess in eating and drinking ; an exces- 
aive or gluttonous meal by which the stomach 
is overloaded, and the digestion deranged. 

" Ho was half-killed with a surfeit of Shcue pippins." 
— Thackeray : English Humourists ; Swift. 

2. Fulness and oppression of the system, 
arising from excessive or gluttonous eating or 
driuking. 

■*8o prodigious in quantity, as would at another 
time have produced a fever or surfeit."— Anton : 
Voyages, hk. iL, cn. iL 

II. Fig. : Disgust caused by satiety; satiety, 
nausea. 

" Zelmaue thought it not good for his stomach to 
receive a surfeit of too much favour."— Sidney: A rcadia, 
bk. iii. 

* surfeit swelled, a. Swelled out with 
gluttony or other over-iudulgence. ( Shakesp . .* 
2 Henry lV. t v. 5.) 

* surfeit- water, n. Water for the cure 

of surfeits. 

"A little cold-distilled poppy-water, which Is ths 
true surfeit-water, with ease and abstinence, often 
ends distempers iu the beginning."— Locke. 

sur'-felt-er, s. [Eng. surfeit , v. ; - er .) A 
glutton, a reveller, a rioter. 

" I did not think 

This ani'rous surfeiter would haveduiiud his belm.’ 
Shakesp.: Antony A Cleopatra. iL L 

Sur-felt-Ing, *. [Surfeit, v.) The same m 
Surfeit, s. (q.v.). 

* sur'-flew (ew as 6), a. [Pref. sur- (2), and 
Hue.) (See extract.) 

*■ What usually are termed therein fthe Granril 
coat of anus) rests, being tbe bandies of spears (most 
honourable tu tiltiug to break them nearest there- 
unto) are caiied by some criticks turjlewes, being the 
necessary appendants to organs conveying wiud uuto 
them— if. (as it seemetb) their dubious form as repra- 
aented in tbe scutcheon doth, ex aequo, answer to 
both."— Fuller: Worthies ; Cornwall. 

surf '-man, s. [Eng. surf (1), and man.) A 
asilor who manages a aurf-boat (q.v.). 

" Rescued from drowniug hy the surf men, who 
rushed iuto the breakers and safeiy dragged them 
ashore ScribnsFs Magazine, Jam, 1880. p. 832. 


surf '-man-ship, s. [Eng. surfnan; -s hip.) 
The art of, or skill iu managing a surf-boat 
(q.v.). 

** Surfmanshlp was not a standard of qualification.” 
Scribner's Magazine, Jau., 1880, p. 884. 

SUrT-jf, a. [Eng. surf( 1), a. ; -y.] Consisting 
in or abounding with surf ; resembling surf ; 
foaming. 


surge, 9. [Lat. surgo = to riae ; 0. Fr. sour- 
geon = a spring.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A rising, a apring, a fonntain. 

" All great ryuere are gurged and aasembiede of 
diners surge* and springes of water."-— Berners : 
Froissart; Cronycls, voL L, ch. L 

2. A large wave or billow ; a large rolling 
swell of water. 

" The fore part of the ship is most affected hy the 
motion of e. head sea and by the souud aud shock of 
the surges.” — Century Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. 804. 

* 3. A swelling or rolling prominence. 

* 4. The act or state of surging, or of 
heaving in an undulatory manner. 

IL Naut. : The awell on a windlass-barrel 
npon which the cable or messenger surges or 
slips back. 


surge, v.i. & t. [Lat. surgo = to riae.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : To awell ; to riae high 
and roll, as wayca. 

" The surging sir receives 

Its plamy burden." Thomson : Spring, 

2. Naut. : To alip back : as, A cable surges. 

B. Transitive: 

Naut. : To let go & portion (of a rope) 
anddenly ; to alack (a rope) up suddenly when 
it renders round a pin, a wiuch, windlaaa, or 
capstan. 


* surge'-ftu, a. [Eng. surge, a. ; Full 

of, or abounding with aurges ; rough. 

" Like Thetis' goodly self majestically guides ; 

Upon her spacious bed tossing the surgeful tide* 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 14. 


surge'-lSss, * surge-lesse, a. [Eng. 
surge, a. ; -kss.J Free from aurges ; smooth, 
calm. 


44 Iu sur gel esse sea* of quiet rest.” 

Mirrear for Magistrate*. 


boU, b 6 ^ ; J<SWl ; cat, fell, chorus, 9 hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $hls ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = fc 

-clan, -tian -tion, -sion = shiin; -lion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiis* -hie, -4Ie, &c. — h?l, dpL 
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■urg ent, a. [Lat surgens, pr. par. of surga 
— to rise.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Swelling. 

" Wh*Q the surgmt km 

H»v* ebbed their fill, their wxrea do rise agalD. 1 * 
Creenm: Alphonsut, L 

2. Geol : Rising ; a term applied to the 
fifth aeries of the Appalachian strata, synony- 
mous with the Clinton group of New York, 
and, as shown by fossil echinoderm* and 
trilobites, partially equivalent in age to the 
8ilnrian Weuiock formation of England. 
Maximum thickness about 2,400 feet (Pro/. 
H. D. Rogers: Geology of Pennsylvania.) 

■urg'-eon, • surg-i-en, * surg-en, •surg- 
eyn, * surg-i-on, «. [A corrupt, of c/ri- 
ntryeon(q.v.), from O. Fr. cirurgien,cerurgien.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; One who practises surgery ; 
in a more limited sense, one who cures dis- 
eases or injuries of the body by operating 
manually upou the patient In a more gene- 
ral sense, one whose occupation is to treat 
diseases or Injuries by medical appliances, 
whether internal or external. 

H The London barbers and surgeons were 
Incorporated in 1540 as one company, the 
barbers, however, being prohibited from at- 
tempting any surgical operations beyond the 
drawing of teeth. In 1745 the corporation 
was divided into two— the one of the barters 
and the other of the surgeons. The same 
year what Is now the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of Eagland obtained Us first charter. 
Within the present century the art of the 
surgeon hss made remarkable progress, and 
many operators of bold and striking skill 
have arisen, both in tha United States and 
Europe. The discovery of antiseptic treatment 
has enabled surgeons to explore regions of 
tha body which formerly they dared aot touch, 
and operations are successfully performed 
to-day which in the past would have been 
deemed utterly impossible. 

2. Ichthy. : A popular name for any speciee 
of the genua Acauthurus, from the sharp, 
erectile, lancet-shaped spine with which each 
side of the tail is armed. In the early stages 
of their growth these fish are so different from 
the fully-developed individuals, that for some 
time the young fish were placed in a separate 
genus, Acronurus. (See extract.) 

M Surgeons occur In *11 tropical w*s, with the ex- 
ception of the eaatern pert of tbe Pacific, where they 
diaappear with tha coral*. They do aot attaiu to any 
aixe, tiie largest apecies scarcely exceeding a leogtb of 
eiKhteea ladies. Many are agreeably or showily 
col Mired, the ornamental coloara being diatribated in 
Tsry extraordinary pattern*. The larger species are 
eatable, and some erect esteemed as food." — Gunther: 
Study of Fishos, p. 439. 

surgeon-apothecary, *. One who is 

both surgeon and apothecary. 

surgeon-dentist, a A dental-surgeon ; 
a qualified dentist." 


were achieved. Tha employment of etbar to 
produce lusensibility by Dr. Morton, of Boston, 
in 1846, and of chloroform by Sir J. Simpson 
shortly afterwards, has been of the highest value 
to aargery. Ovariotomy, first performed by Dr. 
M’Dowell, of Kentucky, has saved hundreds of 
lives. Antiseptic treat me at has bee a introduced 
by Sir Joseph Lister, wdth equally great effect; 
and Pasteur’s inoculation treatment will, it 
is hoped, be carried to success, and produce the 
grandest results la preventing disease. The 
introduction of lithotrity, the core of aneurism 
by pressure, tha use of the ophthalmoscope, 
laryngoscope, and other instruments, with the 
radical cure for hernia, the operations for 
appendicitis and brain tumor, Ac., may be men- 
tioned as amougst the comparatively recent 
triumphs of modern surgery, rendering oper- 
ations less terrifying and much more effectual. 


mis wuuiu swn raise turnery into 
Worburlon: /Heine legation, bi, tv # , S 3* 


2. A place where surgical operations are 
performed, or where medicines are prepared. 


Surg'-I-ant, a. [Lat. surga — to rise.] 

Her. : The same as Rousant or Rising (q.v.). 


surg'-lc-al, a. [A contract, of chirurgical, 
from Low Lat. chirurgicus. ] [Suroerv.] Of 
or pertaining to snrgeons or surgery ; done by 
mesne of surgery : as, surgical instruments, 
surgical operations. 

^ A Surgical Aid 8ociety to supply tbe 
poor with surgical sppliances was founded in 
London in 1862. 


• ■urg'-y, o. [Eng. surg(e) t a. ; -y.] Rising 
in surges or billows ; full of surges ; produced 
by surges. 

•* Th* turgy murmur* of the lonely *e*t" 

K»at* : Endymion, L 1JL 

Stir-f-a -na, a. [Named after Josepho Donato 
Suriao, physician at Marseilles.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of 8nrianace® 
(q.v.), containing bnt one species, Suriana 
maritima. It is a woody plant, with alter- 
nate exstipulate leaves, racemose flowers, a 
five cleft calyx, live petals, indefinite sta- 
mens, five carpels attached to a short gyno- 
base, each celt of the ovary with two seeds. 
Fruit with a woody pericarp, five cells, each 
with one ascending seed. Found on the 
coast of various tropical regions. 

Sur-X-a-na'-9e-S3, s. pi [Mod. Lat surL 
an(a) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -acece.] 

Bol: A doubtful order ofHypogynous Ex- 
ogena, alliance Chenopodales. It was founded 
by Dr. Wight, but is now generally merged 
in Simarnbace®. 

■iir-I-ca-ta, a. [ L&ti n i sed from native name.] 
Zool. : A genus of Viverridae (q.v.), with one 
species, Suricata 2 enick, from South Africa. 


snrgeon-flsh, #. [Suroeon, a., 2.] 

■iir&'-eifin-^, a. [Eng. surgeon; -cy.] The 
office of a surgeon, as In the army or navy. 

* Surg'-eon-ry, s. [Eng surgeon; -ry.] The 
practice of a surgeoa ; surgery ; a surgery. 

■urg'-er- jf, * snrg-er-ie, s. [A corrupt, of 
O. Fr. cirurgir, sirurgie, chirurgie = surgery, 
from Low Lat. chirurgia ; Gr. x^^povpyla 
(cheirourgia)=z a working with the hand 9 ; 
Xeip (cteir), genit x«‘P<>* (cheiros) = the baud, 
and ipyut (ergo) = to work.] 

7. Science (t Hist. : The term inclnde9 a science 
and an art, the former relating to the study of 
accidental injuries and surgical diseases com- 
mon to the whole or several regions, organa, 
or textures of the body, and to morbid growths 
and pathological processes of particular organs 
or regions, the latter to their treatment by 
operation. 

The Egyptians are said to have practised 
the art with success about 410 b.c. Hippo- 
crates mentions a surgical instrument for re- 
ducing dislocated bones. Celsus, a.©. 17, was 
a skilful surgeon. Io the third centary 
surgery received an Impulse from Eraslstratus 
of Alexandria, who introduced the practice of 
dissecting the human subject. The Arabians 
made snme progress in the art. The founder 
of modern surgery is considered to have been 
Andrew Vesalius (1514-1564). Hi 9 great 
work, De Corporis Humani Fabrica Libri 
Septem, was pn nlished at Basel in 1543. Tha 
discoveries of Ambrose Pare, John Hunter, 
and others were followed by the conservative 
aurgery In which so many signal triumphs 


Stir'-I-cate, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Any individnsl of the genus Snricata 
(q.v,). length about thirteea inches, tail six 
inches ; colour grayish-brown, with yellowiah- 

f ray transverse afripes on back. Littie ia 
nown of the habits of these aid mala in a 
state of nature, beyond the fact that they are 
fossorial. 

Su'-rl-n&m, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : Datch Guiana and the river which 
runs through it. 

Surinam bark, s. 

Bot. : The hark of A ndira tnermis [Andtra], 
called also Bastard Cabbage Bark and Wunn 
Bark. 

Surinam-poison, a 

BoU: Tephrosia toxicaria, s half shrubby 
erect plant, with many pairs of leaflets, pu- 
bescent above aad silky beneath ; papilion- 
aceous flowera and linear, velvety, inucronate 
legumes. It is aaid to have come at flrat 
from Africa, hnt now grows in the West 
Indies and Guiana, where the leaves, bruised 
and pounded, are cast into tbe water to in- 
toxicate aad poison fish. 

Surinam toad, s. 

Zool.: Pipa amcricana, a large flat toad, 
found on the edges of swamps in Surinam and 
the neighbouring country. It is about a foot 
long, with a short, broad, pointed head, the 
nostrils prod need into a leathery tnbe ; large 
hind limbs with webbed feet ; fore feet small, 
with four slender webbed flngera, terminating 
la four small projections. It Is brownish -olive 


above, whitish below ; the skin Is covered 
with a number of tiny h*rd grauules, inter- 
spersed with horny, tubercular projections. 
It has no tongue, and the jaws and palate are 
toothless. The species ia progasated io an 
extremely curious manner. When the eggs 
are laid, the male impregnates them, takes 
them in his paws, and places them on the 
back of the female, where they adhere by 
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means of a glatinous secretion, and become 
by degrees embedded in a series of cells which 
then form In the skia. When the process is 
completed, a membrane closes over the cells, 
and the bsck of the female bears a strong 
resemblance to a piece of dark honeycomb. 
Ia these cells the eggs are hatched, and the 
yonng nadergo their metamorphosis, bursting 
through the protecting membrane as perfect 
frogs. 

■u'-rf-n&m-iue, a [Eng. Surinam ; -fne.] 
Chem.: An alkaloid aaid to occur la the 
bark of Andira inermis . 


* sur-ln-ten'-dant, a [Superintendent.] 

Sur'-H-ljr, adv. [Eng. surly; -fy.] In a sort/ 
or laorose manner ; gruffly. 


,U1 U-UVoBj ollTiy j -71C55.J 1116 

quality or state of being surly ; gloomy 
morose ness ; crabbednesa. 

“Cured of *11 that perrerseoen and suntnsts ot 
temper/’— Scoff : Christian Life. pfc. L. eh. iiL 


* surl'-ing, s. fEng. surUjy) ; - ing .] A sour, 
surly, morose fellow. 

“ These »our surlings nr* to be com mended to eieur 
Gxulxrd." — Camden : Remains: Anagrnmmes. 

sur'-loln, *sur-loyn, *. [Sirloin.] 


sur'-ltf. • ser-ly, * aur-lle, * snr-loy, 
syr-lie, *syr-lye, a. [For sir-like, i.e., 
ixagisterial, arrogant, prond, and. hence rude, 
uncivil, morose.] 

* L Arrogant, haughty, maglaterial. 

** Like tyre ft abephesrda h*r we non*."* 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender ; July. 

2. Gloomily morose; sour, crabbed, snarl- 
ing ; cros9 aad rude ; churlish. 

“Old Tiney, turUeti ot bl* klad." 

Covper ; Epitaph <m a ffnr*. 

3. Ungracious, churlish, rude. (Said of 
thiags.) 

• 4. Gloomy, dismal. 

“ When I am dead. 

Then yon ah&tl hear thia surly, autien beU." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet TL 

*5. Roogh, dark, tempestuous; as, ths 
surly storm. (Thomson.) 


suT mark, s. [Pref. sur- (2), and mark.] 

Shipbuilding: 

(1) A mark drawn on the timbers at the In- 
tersection of the niouldiag-edge with the rib- 
band-line ; the statioos” of the ribbands aad 
barpings being marked on the timbers. 

(2) A cleat temporarily placed on the out- 
side of a rih, to give a hnla to the ribband by 
which, through the shores. It ia anpported on 
the slipway. 


t sur-mas-ter, s. [Formed from Low lat 

submagister = aa onder-master ; c(. surrogate.] 
An aader-master ; the master of the lower 
division Io a public school. (Still used in St- 
Paurs School.) 


• snr-mis ’-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. surmise ; -ably.] 
By surmise ; presumably: 

" H*d yoo formed *ny opinion of wh*t la turmfsably 
the crovi of dentb ? " — Lkiuy Telegraph, Dac. II, 188L 

* sur-mis -al, ». [Eng. surmise); -aL] Th* 

act of surmising ; surmise. 

“All pride end envy, and all oncharltabl* tur- 
m isals.*— Glanvill t Sermon L 


f&te, <St, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w€t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, p6t» 
«r, wore, W 9 l£ work, who, b 6 a; mate, ciib, care, unite, cur, r&le, rials try, Syrian. *e,ce = e;ey = a; qu = lew. 
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* sur mij'-ant, a [Eng wrml^e); -an*.] 

One who surmisea. 

** Her ladyship'* Informants, or rather Surm bants.” 
—Rickard** : Clarissa, vi. 179. 

«fir-miso'» *sur-myse, v.t. A i. [Sun- 

WISE, S-J 

A. Transitive : 

* L To charge ; to accuse. 

*' Surm.vsed agayne hyin f.louy aod mordoure.’*— 
fa by an : Cronycle, ch. ccxliL 

( 2. To guess or imagine to be the case, with 

but little ground or reason to go ou ; to con* 
jeoture, to suspect ; to have a suspicion. 

*’ Sunnis* uot 

HU presence to these narrow bound* coufln'd." 

Milton : p. xL »4fc 

B. Intransitive: 

* ]. To cliarge ; to make a charge or accn- 
aation. 

" Ho sartnised to the king . . . tbnt bis said secret 
frieuds had excited him tocoinbine with his eueuiles.'* 
— stat« Trials, t Kdwd. III. (*u. 1330). 

2. To imagiue, to coujecturc, to suspect, to 
euppoae. 

jur mi^e', *. [O. Fr. surmise — an accusa- 

tion, prop. fein. of surmis , pa. par. of surmettre 

— to charge, to accuse ; lit., to put upon : sur 
= upon, and mettre= to put.] 

* 1. A charge, an accusation. 

“To relieve the truth, sud to coofouud false sun. 
mites.''— Burnet : Recorxit , vol. L, pt i , bk. lit. No. 30. 

2. The thought. Imagination, suspicion, or 
conjecture that something may be, though 
based on no certain or atroug evidence ; con* 
Jecture, guess. 

“ Mauy surmises of evil alarm the heart* of the 
people," LongfeUo*: Esangdine, L 3. 

* 3. Reflection, thought. 

“ Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmis* of others' detrluieut." 

Shakesp, : Rap* qf Lucrec*, 1,679. 

•ur-mis-er, *. [Eng. surmise), v. ; -er.) One 

who aunnlaes. 

” I should first dssirs theet turmisert to point out 
the time."— Lively Oracles, Ac. (1878). p. 87. 

sur-mi§'-bng, s. [Eng. surmise); -ing.) A 

aunuise. 

« •• Evil turmUinget and v*yn# dUpuUcioua,*— 1 rim. 

vi. 4. (166 L.] 

• Gur-mit', * stLP'tnyt, v.t. & i. [Fr. surmettre 

— to charge.] 

A. Trans. : To put forward, to charge. 

“The pretens barg^yu that John Paxton yu hyslyffe 
tunny tied F— Patton Letters, it. 322. 

E. Intrans. : To aurmise. 

“ Only m in my dreamt I did surmUJ" —Thynns i 
Debate, p. 87. 

■UT-mo^nt', r.f. [Fr. surmonter, from sur 
= over, above, and monter — to mount (q.v.) J 
t, To mount or rise above ; to overtopw 

“ The mountain* of Olympus, A tho, and Atlas, over- 
reach and surmount all winds and eioud *."— Raleigh : 
Ritt. World. 

2. To overcome, to conquer. 

“ Ht set himself therefore to surmount soom dlffl- 
eultii« and to evade others ." — Macaulay RitL Eng^ 
Ch. xix. 

* 3. To surpass, to exceed. 

“By which all earthly prince* aha doth inr turmount," 
Spenser: F. Q~. LL x. L 

Tf For the difference between to surmount 
and to conquer, see Conquer. 

Sur-moTlnt'- a - ble, cl [Eng. surmount ; 

-able*] Capable of being surmounted or over- 
come ; auperable, conquerable. 

“The difficulty is easily surmountable by common 
•agaclty.'*— Enox: Letter to a i’oung Sobleman. 

sur moihit'-a-ble-ness, *. [Eng. sumumnt- 
aoU; -ness.] ’The quality or state of being 
■urmomi table. 

Sur-moilnt'-£d, pa. par . & cl [Surmount.] 

A. As pa. par. .* (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Overcome, conquered, sur- 
passed. 

2. Her. : A term used of a charge when it 
has another cl*ar^e of a differeot metal or 
colour laid over it. When it is an animal 
that, has a charge placed over, the terra naed 
is Oebrulaed (q.v.). 

surmounted-arch nr dome, s. 

Arch . ; An arch or dome that risea higher 
than a aemicircle. 

•fir-m<STlnt'-er, *. [Eng. surmount ; -er.) 
One who aurmouDts. 


sur'-mul let, s. [Fr. surmulct — the red 
mullet, for sormulet : 0. Fr. sor (Fr. saur) = 
sorrel (q.v,), aid mulct — & mullet. [Mul- 
let (1).J 

Ichthy.: Mullus surmulttus, formerly con- 
aide led to be distinct species from M, barba- 
tus, from which it differs in having its red 
colour relieved by three longitudinal atripes 
of yellow. Some authorities regard it as a 
variety, while Gilnther considers it to be the 
female of M. barbatus. [Mullus.] 

t sur'-mu-l6t, s. [Fr. from O.Fr. sor = sorrel, 
and Fr. mulot (from Lat. turn) — a mouae.J 

Zool. : Mus decumanus, the Brown Rat. 
[Rat, s. t II.] 

sur'-name, * sor-nom, * sour-noun, s. 

[Fr. surnom, from sur (Lat. super) = over, and 
no?u. (Lat. nermen) = name ; Sp. sobrenombre ; 
ItaL soprannome.] 

1. Ad additional name auperadded to the 
Christian or l>aptismai name, and ultimately 
converted into a family name. Surnames 
originally denoted occupation, residence, or 
some particular characteristic or event con- 
nected with the individual, as William Rufus 
(or Red), John Smith (or the Smith), John 
Bowye r (or the Bowmaker), &c. They were 
also commonly formed at firat by adding the 
name of the father to that of the son, as 
Thomas, John's son, whence Johnson; John, 
Harry’s son , whence Harrison, Ac. So, in 
French, they were formed by preflxiog Fits = 
aon, to the name of the father, as Fitz-Gerald 
= aon of Gerald, &c. In Scotch, the prefix 
Mao — aon of, was naed, as Macdougal , Mac* 
andrew, Ac. In Wales, the prefix waa Ap, 
with the same meaning, as Thomas Ap Harry , 
whence Parry, John Ap Rice, whence Price, 
Ac. In Ireland O’ was prefixed, as John 
O'Donnell, Thomas O' Flanagan, Ac. 

“ lu tho xutbauticall record of thb Exchequer called 
Domesday, surnames are flret found, brought iu thou 
by the Normau*. who not long before tint tooke 
them ; bat most uoted with De *uch * place, u Gode- 
fiidu* ds BaJmevill*.’'— Camden : Remain**; Sur- 
names. 

2. An appellation added to the original 
name. 

“ Ky surname. Corlolauus.* 

Shakesp. ; Coriolanut, IV. t, 

sur name’, * sir-name', v.t. [Surname, ».] 
To name or call by an appellation auperadded 
to the original name ; to give a surname to. 

“ How be, sumamed of Africa, dismissed 
In hb prime youth the fair Iberian maid." 

J lilton l P. /L.U. lMt 

8ur / -nl-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Omith. : A genua of Buboninse, with a 
eingle speciea, Sumia funerea, the Hawk-owl, 
from the arctic circle in both heini spheres, 
and an occasional straggler to the south. 8. 
nyctea, the Snowy Owl, is now Fiyctea scandi- 
aca . [Hawk-owl, 2., Snowv*owl.] 

* sur-nom'-In-al, a. [Pref. sur- (2), and 
Eug. nominal (q.v.).} Pertaining or relating 
to auroaines. 

Bur-pass', * sur-pas, * sur-passe, v.t. 
[Fr. surpasser, from mut = above, beyond, and 
passer = to pass.] 

* L To go beyond or past ; to exceed. 

*• Nor let the *ea 

Surpass hi* bouuds, nor rein to drown the world." 

UiUon : P.R.X L 894. 

2. To excel, to exceed ; to go beyond in 
any quality good or bad. 

** Who*# beauty doth her bounty far suiyasse.” 
Spenser : F. V- II l. lx. 4. 

^ For the difference between to surpass and 
to exceed, see Exceed. 

sur-pass'-a-blo, a. [Eng. surpass ; -able.] 
Capable of being surpassed, exceeded, or ex* 
celled. 

sur-pass'-ing, pr. par. A a. [Surpass.) 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb) 

B. As adj.: Exceilent-in an eminent degree; 
excelling all others. 

“ 0 thon, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look'it from thy sole Oouiiuion, like the god. 

Of this aow world." Milton : P. L.. i v. 30. 

sur-pass'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. surpassing; 
•ly.] In a surpassing manner or degree. 

sur-pass -ing-ness, t. [Eng. surpassing ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being surpass* 
ing or excelling all other. 

sur'-plice, * sur-plesse, * sur-plis, *snr- 
plyco, * sur-plise, * sur-plys, * syr- 
plis, s. [Fr. surplis, from Low Lat super- 


pelliceum =. the clerical robe worn over th« 
bachelor’s ordinary dress, which was an- 
ciently of sheepskin, from Lat. ru;x?r = above, 
over, and pelliceum, neut. sing, of pelliceus =s 
made of skins ; pellis — a akin ; Sp. sabrepellU.] 

• 1. A light outer or over garment. 

“ Here oow ■ coutreuore, thvrgh Roberte's *vU, 
Abuutn ther eimora did »«rkis & tiirplis.” 

Robert de Brunnc, p. 334. 

2. The outer garment of an officiating priest, 
deacon, or chorister, lu tbe Church of Eng* 
land and Roman Catholic Church, worn over 
their other dresa during the performance of 
religions services. It is a loose, flowing vest- 
ment of white linen, generally reaching almost 
to the feet, with broad full aleevea. It differa 
from the alb Id being fuller, and in having no 
girdle, nor embroidery at the foot. 

“ From tho dislike of enp niid surplice , tho very uext 
»Up wu aduiouittous to tho whole parliament against 
tho whole uoverumeut eccleoiaxticai ."— Dry den : He- 
Ujio Luici (Pref.) 

• surplice foes, s. pi. Fees paid to a 
clergyman for the performance of occasional 
duties, as baptisms, niarnagea, funerals. Called 
also Stole*fees. 

sur'-plijed, a. [Eng. surplic(e); -ed.\ Wear* 
lug a aurplice or aurplicea. 

“ Tho turplieed train draw near 
To this lut mansion of man klod.** 

Mullet : A Funeral ffymn. 

* sur-plis, s. [Surplice.] 

sur'-plus, s. A a. [Fr. surplus = an overplus, 
from Lat. super— above, and plus = more.] 

A* As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Overplus; that which re- 
mains over when all requirements are satis 
tied ; excess beyond what la prescribed or 
wanted ; more than suffices or is needed. 

" Of tho surplus tboy mako both a ayrup and ooano 
aagar.”— CeoA .• First Voyage, bk. iiL, ch. lx. 

2. Law: Tlie residuum of an estate after 
the debts and legacies are paid. 

B. An adj. : Being over and above what is 
required or preacribed ; in excess. 

“Tho facilities bo has for making ready Ulspoaal at 
surplus otock .“—Field, Jan. 23, I88& 

sur'- plus -age (age as Ig), s. [Eng. sur- 
plus; -age.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Surplus ; excess beyond 
what is prescribed or required ; auperabund* 
Ruce. 

" Expresses regret at thi* surplusage of eandldatea" 
—Echo, Sept, 7, 1886. 

II. Technically: 

• ]. Accounts: A greater disbursement than 
the charge of the accountant amonnteth to. 

2. Law: Something in the pleadings or pro- 
ceedings not necessary or relevant to the 
case, and which may be rejected. 

* sur-pri^’- al, * sur-prif-all, * sur- 
prys-all, S. [Eng. surprise ); -al.] The 
act of aurprising ; a coming upon unex- 
pectedly or unawares ; the state of being 
taken by surprise ; anrpriae. 

“Thy sur prisoll led 

From forth tho faire wood my «ad feete." 

Chapman : Romer ; Iliad xxL 

sur-prise', * sur prize', v.t. [Surprise, *.] 

1, To come or full upon suddenly and un- 
expectedly ; to come upon unawares ; to at- 
tack unexpectedly ; to take unawares. 

“ Thns Judging ho gnve eecr*t w*y, 

When tho ateru prlesto surprised thoir prey. 

.s colt: Marmion, in. 15. 

•2. To aeize enddeuly ; to take ]>risoner. 

“ When that dhdxinfnll bewt. 

Eacountrtng fierce, him auddoiu doth surprize." 

Spenser; r.q„ I. ill. 1*. 

3. To captnre by an unexpected or nuddaa 
attack ; to take by surprise. 

“ And oelxing *t the I**t upou the Britons here, 
Surpris'd tie spacious Islo." 

Drayton : Poly Olbion, «. 4. 

■4. To hold possession of; to hold, te 
retain. 

“ That In my hands surprise the sovereignty." 

Webster. (Goodrich.) 

• 5. To overpower, to perplex, to confound, 
to confuse. 

“ I am surprised with «n uncouth fear." 

Bhakesp. : Titus Aitdronicut, It S. 

G. To strike with wonder or astonishment, 
as at something andden, unexpected, or re- 
markable In conduct, words, or atory, or by 
the appearance of something Dnusual. 

*' People w*re not so much frightened u surprised 
«t the bigness of tha eamaL V Estrange. 

• 7. To lead, bring, or betray unawares. 


boil, poiit, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, 9c II, chorus, yhfn, bench j go, ^cm ; thin. $his; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^rist, -ing. 
-dan, -tian = ahyi. -tion, -don * shun; -$ion, -§ion = -clous, -tious, -dons = shus. -ble. -die. Ac. — beL deL 
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EUT-prise', s. (O. Fr. s orprise, surprise (also 
spelt surprinse), prop. fern, of sorpris, surpris^ 
pa. par. of sorprendre, surprendre — to sur- 
prise : sur (Lat. super ) = above, upon, and 
prendre (Lat. prehendo) — to take ; ltaL sor- 
prendre.] 

1. The act of coming upon unawares or sud- 
denly ; the act of taking suddenly and with- 
out preparation. 

“ Wo baas forth do spies. 

To loanie their drift*; who may perchauce thl* night 
iutoud MTfrrUe.” Chapman: Earner ; Iliad x. 

2. The state of being surprised or seized 
with wonder or astonishment, as at something 
suddeu, unexpected or remarkable ; an emo- 
tion excited by the sudden or unexpected 
happening or appearing, as of something re- 
markable or novel; wonder, astonishment, 
amazement. 


" Mou, boys, and womin. itopld with nrrprtic. 
Where er ahe passes, fix tiieir wondering eyes.* 
Dry den • Virgil ; *£neid viL 1,104. 

• 3. A dfah eovered with a crust of raised 
paste, but with no other contents. 


“ Few care for carviac triflea In disguise. 

Or that fauUatick dish some call *urpri**. w 

King: Art of Cookery. 


4. Something which occurs, or is presented 
to view, or given unexpectedly, so as to excite 
a feeling of surprise; an unexpected event; 
as, It was a pleasant surprise to him. 


eurprise-cadence, *. 

Music : Interrupted or suspended cadence. 
[Deceftivs-cadence.] 

surprise-party, r. A party of persons 
who assemble by agreement, and without in- 
vitation, st the house of a common friend, eaeh 
bringing some articls of food as a contribution 
towards a supper, of which all concerned 
partake. 

" Now and then, when the moon Js full, there 1* a 
turprise -party attha station. From the main laud or 
tba neighbouriog settlements come meu and women 
... hrin^inr cake* and peltries, and other good thing* 
from their home*."— Seri bner’s Magazine Jan., 18 * 0 , 

p.*aa 


• 8ur-prl§e'-mgnt, t. (Eng. surprise ; -ment.] 
Surprising, aurprisaL 

" Surpritement* of caatlea."— Daniel : But. England, 
P. 47. 

■ur-prls’-er, t. (Eng. surprise); -er.] One 
who surprises ; apeeit, one of a body of men 
who attempt to take a place by surprise. 

"The turprisrrt were to be reedy.*— Clarendon : 
Civil Wars, UL 187. 

■ur-pris'-uig, pr. par. & a. (Surprise.] 

A. As pr. par . .* (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Exciting surprise or wonder ; 
astonishing, extraordinary, wonderful ; of a 
nature to excite aurprise, wonder, or astonish- 
ment. 

eur-pri^'-irig-ly, * sur-priz'-ing-lft adv. 
(Eng. surprising ; Ay.] In a surprising man- 
ner or degree ; so as to excite aurprise or 
wonder. 

" The less faulty (are] surprisingly apt to be dissi- 
pated in a harry of amusements.” — Seeker: Sermons, 
f oL L, *er. 27. 

sur-prls'-ing-ness, «. (Eng. surprising; 

The quality or state of being sur- 
prising. 


• aur-prize', v.t, (Surprise, a.] 

• sur'-quedour, * sour-qul-dour, s. 

[Surquedry.] A proud, haughty, arrogant, 
or insolent person. 

*• Aad sent* forth tourguldours, bos serjlami* of 
armes." Fieri Ploughman, JX uit 

•ur'-qued-ous, a. [Surquedry.] Proud, 
haughty, arrogant, insolent. 

** It showeth well that thoa art not wise. 

But suppressed with a mauer* of rage. 

To take on the* thU rurquedoul message. * 

Lydgate : Story erf Thebe*, ii. 

• sur'-quiSd-rjf, * sur-uued-rie, * eur- 

quid-rie, * sur-enyd-rye, *. (0. Fr. 

surquiderie, from surcuider = to be insolent : 
sur= above, and cuider =to think, to presume ; 
ItaL sorquidanza.] Overweening pride, arro- 
gance, insolence. 

“ That men mar not themselves their own good part* 
Extol, without suspect of surquedry." 

Donne : Letter to Mr. J. W. 

• sur'-qued-jf, «. (Surquedry.J Arrogance, 
insolence, presumption, 

■ Sur-rS-botlnd', v.i. [Pref. sur- (2), end 
Eng rebound.) To echo repeatedly. 

“ Hesvii about did turrebound." 

Chapman : Berner ; Iliad xxi. ML 


sur-re-but ‘ v.i. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. 
rebut (q.v.).] 

Lav). : To reply, as a plaintiff, to a defend- 
ant’s rebutter. 

sur-re-but’-tcr, *. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. 
rebutter (q.v.).] 

Lavo: A seeond rebutter; the plaintiffs 
reply to the defendant’s rebutter (q.v.). 

“ The plaintiff may answer the rejoinder by a ear- 
rejoinder ; upou which the defendant may rebat ; and 
tbe plaintiff answer him by a surrebutter."— Black- 
stone : Comment ^ bk. ilL, ch. 2a 

* Bur-reined', a. (Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. 
rem.) Over-ridden ; knocked up by being 
ridden too hard. 

"A drench for rt<rr«Vd jades, their barley broth.* 
Shaketp. : Henry V., lit ft. 

sur-re-join', v.i, [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng, 
rejoin (q.v.).] 

Jmw: To reply, as s plaintiff, to a de- 
fendant’s rejoinder. 

sur-re-join’-der, s. [P ret sur- (2), and 

Eng. rejoinder (q.v.).] 

Law: A aeeood rejoinder; the reply of the 
plaintiff to a defendant’s rejoinder. 

siir-rSn'-der, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. surrendrt, 
from sur = upon, up, and rtndrt = to render 
(q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To yield or deliver up to the power of 
another ; to yield or give np possession of 
upon compulsion and demand. 

"Would not turrender the stats which bo liked 
wat’— Jewell: Defence qf the Apologie, p. 412. 

2. To yield In favour of another, not neces- 
sarily nnder compulsion ; to resign in favour 
of another; to cease to claim, exercise, or 
use ; as, To surrender s right or privilege. 

3. To yield to any Influence, passion, emo- 
tion, or power. (Often used reflexively.) 

"If we do not surrender our wills to the overture of 
his goodness.”— Barrow: Sermons, voL IlL, ser. 4. 

•4. To let be taken sw ay ; to relinquish, to 
resign. 

IL Law: To make surrender of. [Sur- 
render, II. 2.] 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To yield ; to give one’s self 
up to the pow er of another. 

“ Fetch hither Rtchwd, that in common view 
He may turrender Shakes p. : Ilich. II., iv. 1. 

2. Law: To appear In court In discharge of 
recognizances or bail entered into ; to appear 
in eourt under an order of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy. 

" At the secoud of these meetluern, st farthest, the 
bankrupt toast turrender ; or, iu default of doing so, 
be guilty of a misdemeanor punishable by imprison. 
Went not exceeding three rears .” — Biackttonr : Com- 
ment.. bk. iL, ch. 27. 

aiir rcn'-der, s. (Surrender, «.) 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of surrendering ; 
the act of yielding or resigning one’s person, 
or the possession of something, into the power 
or control of another ; a yielding, a giving ; 
especially, the yieldiag of an army, fort, or 
the like, to ao eoemy. 

"To treat for a turrender of the Palatinate."— 
Boieell : Utters, hk. L, leL 10. 

IL Technically: 

1. Insurance: The abandonment of an as- 
surance policy by the party assured oo re- 
ceiving back a portion of the premiams paid. 
The amount payable on the surrender of a 
policy is called ths surrender value, and de- 
pends upon the number of years during which 
the premiums have been paid. 

2. Law: 

(1) The yielding np of an estate for life 
or for yeare to him that has the immediate 
estate in reversion or remainder. It may 
be either io fact or in law. A surrender in 
fact must be made by deed, whieh la the 
allowable evidence. A surrender In law ia 
one which may be implied, and generally lias 
reference to estates or tenaneiea from year to 
year, Ac. 

"A turrender, ruriumrtdditio, or rendering ojx Is 
Of a nature directly opposite to a release ; for ss that 
opemtes hy tbe greater estates descending npoa tbe 
less, a turrender ia the falliug of a less estate into a 
greater. There may also be surrender In law by the 
acceptance hy the tenant of a new estate lucooslsteut 
with bis prior estate. Thus a oew lease made to a 
person In poeseaaloa nnder an old lease, and accepted 
by him, operates as a surrender in law of the old one ; 
for from such acceptance the law Implies his intention 
to yield up tbe estate which he had before, though he 
may not hy express words of surrender have declared 
as moch. ’ — Blackttons : Comment ., bk. 11.. ch. 17. 


(2) Tbs appearance of a bankrupt in court 
for public examination. 

“The next prooeediug, In case an adjudication Is 
made, is the surrender of the bankrupt, and his ex. 
aminatiou; the appointment of ereditora’ assignee*, 
and the proof of debt* against the estate."— hack- 
stone: Comment., bk. ii., ch. 27. 

(3) The giving up of a principal into lawful 
custody by his bail. 

(4) The delivery up of fugitives from justice 
by a foreigo state ; extradition. 

% Surrender of copyholds ; 

Law: The yielding up of the estate by the 
tenant into the hands of the lord, for such 
purposes as in the surrender are expressed. 

flur-ren-der ee', *. (Eng. surrender; -ee.] 
Law: A person to whom the lord grants 
surrendered land ; ons to whom a aurrendei 
is made. 

“Immediately upon such surrender. In court, oi 
upon presentment of a surrender made out of court, 
tha lord by hi* steward grants the same land s^aiti to 
cestui true use, who is sometimes called tbe surren- 
deree, to hold hy the ancient rents and customary 
services : and thereupon admits him teoaut to the 
copyhold, according to the form and effect of the sur- 
reuder which most be exactly panned."— Blackst one: 
Comment., bk. IL, ch. 1ft 

sur-ren'-der-or, s . (Eng. surrender ; -or.) 
Law: Onew’ho surrenders an estate intotlu 
hands of his lord ; one who makes a surrender. 

* sur-ren'-dry, *. (Eng. surrender ; -y.] The 
act of surrendering ; a surrender. 

“We should have made an entire surrendry of our- 
selves to God. that we might hive gained a title to hi* 
deliverances."— Decay of Christian Piety. 

* Bur-rSp’-tion (1), *. (Lat. surreptio, from 
surreptus , pa. par. of surrepo = to steal upou.1 
[Surreptitious.] A coming upon unperceived 
or unawares ; a stealing upou. 

“Slna of a suddea surrept ion."— Hammond : Works, 
11 . 23 . 

* SUT-rep'-tlon (2), *. (Lat surrtjytio , from 
surreptus, pa. par. of aurripio = to snatch 
away secretly : tur (for sub) = under, and 
rapid = to anateh.] The act of getting in a 
aurreptitious manner, or by craft or stealth. 

“Ths surrention of secretly misgotteu dispense 
tious. "—Bp. Hall : Cases of Conscience. 

sur-rep-ti'-tlous, * sur-rep-ti-cious, 

a. [Lat. surreptitius, aurrepticius = stolen, 
done stealthily, from surreptus, pa. par. of 
turrepo = to creep under, to steal upon : rar 
(for sub)= under, and repo = to creep.] 

1. Bone by stealth or without proper author- 
ity ; made or produced fraudulently; un- 
authorized ; accompanied or characterized by 
underhand dealing. 

** 1 bear that yoo have procured a correct copy ol 
the Dun clad, which the many surreptitious oars have 
rendered so necessary."— /’tone.* Dunclad. (Let. to 
Publishers.) 

* 2. Acting In s stealthy, crafty, or under* 
h&hd manner. 

“ To take or touch with surreptitious 
Or violent hand what there was left for ose." 

Chapman : Earner ; Odyssey xxL 

sur-rep-tl'-tious-lj, adv. (Eng. surrepti- 
tious ; Ay.] In a surreptitious manner; by 
atealth ; in ao underhand manner ; fraudu- 
lently, 

sixr'-rey, *. A four-wheeled pleasure vehicle, 
having two transverse seata, aad frequently a 
canopy. 

SUT'-ro-gate, a. (Lat. surrogatus, pa. par. of 
surrogo ='to sul>stitute, to elect in place of 
another : sur (for sub) = under, and re^o = to 
ask, to elect.] 

1. Generally, a deputy. & substitute, a dele- 
gate, a person epjiointea to act for another : 
specifically, the deputy of an ecclesiastical 
judge, most commonly of s. bishop or liia 
chancellor, who grants marriage licences and 
probates. 

2. An officer who prealdea over the probate 
of wills and testaments and the settlement of 
estates. (Avier.) 

* Bur -r 5 -gate, v.t. (Surrogate, $.] To put 
in the plac-8 of another ; to aabstltote. 

“Bnt thie earthly Adam falling In hi* office, tha 
heavenly vii surrogated ia hl» roome, who is able to 
save to tha atnioet. '—More : Work*. (Pref. GeueraL) 

sur'-ro-gate-8liip, s. [Eng. surrogate, s. ; 
ahip.] The office of a surrogate. 

* s&r-r6-ga'-tion, a. (Lat. surrogate, from 
surrogatua, pa. par, of surroyo.] [Surrogate, 
*.] The set of substituting ooe person in tha 
place of another. 
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stir -rd-ga'- turn, s. [Lat., neut. aiug. of 
sunogatus , pa. par. ofsvrrogo.] [Surrogate,*.] 
Scots Law: That which cornea in placa of 
something else. 

sur-rotlnd', v.t. & i. [O. Fr. suronder = to 
float on the waves ; Low Lat. snpcrundo , from 
super = above, over, and unda — a wave.] 

A. Trajisitive: 

* ]. To overflow, to inundate, to flood. 

"The »e* . . . hath decayed, surrounded and drowned 
Up much herd ground *.”— Act 7 James /., c. 20. 

* 2. To pass over, to travel over, to circum- 
navigate. 

"Captain Cavendish surrounded the world.*— Ful- 
lers Church But.. XI. xL (Dedic.) 

3. To encompass, to environ ; to iucloso on 
every eide; apecif., to inclose, aa a body of 
troops, between hostile forces, ao as to cut off 
means nf communication or retreat ; to inveat, 
aa a city. 

4. To lie or be situated on all aides of; to 
form an incloaure round ; to ahut in, to en- 
viron, to encircla 

•• Cloud Instead, ax.2 ever-daring dark 
Surrounds me ; from the cheerful way* of men 
Cut off." Milton : F. L., lii. 44. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1, To overflow. 

"Stream* if etopt surround.* 

Warner: Albion* England. VII L xll. 197. 

* 2. To circle, to go round. 

“To dance the Hay In surrounding vagaries." 

Purchas: TheaU Foist.. Flying Inserts, 14. 

3. To form an inclosure or circle round 
•omethlng else, 

" Bad angele seen 

On wlcg under the hnruiug cope of hell, 

Twlxt upper, nether, and surrounding Ares, 

1 Milton • r. X>*» u Ml* 

* Sur-F^ilnd', a. & s. [Surround, «.] 

* A. As adj. : Flooded. 

"My heart surround with grief I* *woln *o Wgh." 

flicker t Elisa, xxIU 

B. At mbst . : A method of hunting aome 
animals, as buffaloes, by aurrounding them, 
and driving them over ft precipice, or into a 
deep ravine, or other place from which they 
cannot eacape ; a place where animala are ao 
hunted. [Tinchel.] 

"She unfortunately killed a man on the surround 
tome two mile* from the itockade.’— Field, Feb. 26, 
1887. 

ailr-roilnd'-er, s. [Eng. surround; -er.] 

* 1. Overflow, inundation. 

"What ground* lye within the hart or danger of 
waters, either within the surrounder hy the sea, or 
the inundation of fresh water*. n -CoUis: fifalut* of 
Bewert. 83. 

2. One who surrounds. 

•iir-rtfilnd'-mg, pr. par., a., & ft. [Sur- 
round, r.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Circling, revolving. 

2. Encircling, incloaing. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of incloaing or encompassing. 

2. Something belonging to those things 
that aurrormd or environ ; an external or 
accompanying circumstance; one of the con- 
ditions environing a person or thing. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

" They hare their particular haouts, and their »ur- 
roundings are nearly always tha *ame .‘ — Burroughs * 
Fepacton. p. 263. 

* Bur-rtfilnd'~r& *. [Eng. surround ; -ry.J 
Circuit, round. 

"All this Hand within the surroundry of the fonrn 
tea*." — j /ountague : Diatribe, p. 128. 

■ur' - t6$. 8<!nlth'-r6jf, s. [Fr. sud (Eng. 
south), and roi = king.] [Clarenceux.] 

•ur-r^-al, <• [Pref. sur (2), and Eng. royal 
(q.v.).] The crown antler of a stag. 

* but- sa-nure, «. [Fr. sur — shove, and sain 
= healthy, sound; Lat. sanus.] A wound 
healing or heaied outwardly only. 

" My wound abideth like a sursanure." 

Chaucer: Flower of Courtesie. 

* Bur-ae'-ange, s. [Fr.] [Surcease.] Sub- 
sidence, quiet. 

" All preachers, especially *neh a* he of good temper, 
and have wisdom with conscience, oaght to^lncuicate 
and best npou peace, alienee, and surseanc*. —Bacon ' 
Of Church Government. 

* tmrsise, v.i. [Norm. Fr. sursise = neglect.] 

To forbear. 



sur-sSl'-Id, «. & a. [Pref. sur (2), and Eng. 
solid (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

Math. : The fifth power of a number ; the 
product of the fourth multiplication of any 
uumber taken as tha root. Thua, 243 is tha 
aursolid of 8, aince 8x3 = 9 (square of 3) ; 

9 x 8 = 27 (cube of 8) ; 27 x 3 = 81 (fourth 
power) ; 81 x 3 = 243 (fifth power or aursolid 
of 3). 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or Involving 
tha fifth power. 

snrsolid-problem, e. 

Math . : A problem which cannot be resolved 
but by curves of a higher kind than conic 
sectiona. 

* Bur-style', v.t . [Pref. sur (2), and Eug. 
style (q.v.).] To surname. 

"Oitdaa . . . was also surtty led Querulu*.’— /W/er.* 
Worthies : Somerset, li. 286. 

Sur'-t&X, e. [Pref. sur- (2), and Eng. tax, e. 
(q.v.).] An additional or extra tax ; a tax 
increased for aome particular purpose. 

" The House subsequently agreed to the cootlauanoe 
Of the surtax on *ug*r ». Da ily Telegraph, Jun* 22, 
1886. 

Bur-tax', v.t. [Surtax, $.) To put a surtax 
on ; to Increase the tax on. 

sur-tout' (final t ailent), s. [Fr. = over all : 
sur = above, over, and tout (Lat. totus ) — 
whole.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Originally, a man’e coat, to 
be worn over hia other garmeuta ; now, an 
upper coat with long wide aleeves ; a frock- 
coat. [SUPERTOTUS.] 

** The surtout if abroad you 
wear, . . 

Repels^ the rigour of tha 

Prior : Alma. lit, 480. 

2. Her. : An escutcheon 

placed upon tha centre of 
a ahield of arma ; a shield 
of pretenea. Tha arm* 
figured «re these of 
William IIL surtout. 

sur'-tur-br&nd, s. [led. surtarbrandr, from 
svartr = black, and brandr = a firabrand.] 
Fibrous hrown coal or bituminous wood found 
In tha north of Iceland. It reaembtea the 
black oak found In hogs, la uaed for fuel, and 
Is alao capable of being manufactured into 
articles of furniture. 

» sur-ve-ance, a. [Fr.] Survayance, euper- 
intendanca, surveillance. 

" Your I* the cherge of *11 hi* surveance.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 12.029. 

Bur-vel'-llange (or U aa y), s. [Fr., from 
svrveillant ," pr. par. of surveiller = to watch 
over : sur (Lat. super)= above, over, and veiller ; 
Lat. viguo = to watch.] Oversight, inspec- 
tion, watch, superintendence, supervision. 
"Well, my lord, you may give order* for their 
release; of course e little will be *d- 

v l»able.” — Marry at : Bnarleyyow, voL ill* ch. xvii. 

* sur-vei'-llant (or U as y), a. & a. [Fr., 
pr. par. of surveiller.] [Surveillance.] 

A. As subst. : Ona who watchea over 
another ; a watch, a apy, a supervisor. 

B. As adj.: Watching over another or 
others ; overseeing, watchftii. 

* sur-vone', V.t. [Fr. survenir; Lat. super- 
venio.] To coma as an addition to ; to auper- 
vena (q.v.). 

" Hippocrates mention* * «appnratlon th*t survenes 
letherRies, which commonly terminate* In * con- 
sumption.”— /" 

* sur'-ve-nn©* s. [Survene.] The act of 
stepping or coming in suddenly or unex- 
pectedly ; the act of supervening. 

sur-vey', * sur-vewe, v.t. [Fr. sur — over, 
and 0. Fr. veer , veoir (Fr. voir) = to see, from 
Lat. video.] 

1. To overlook ; to inspect or take a vlaw 
of, aa from a height. 

" Theooe survaid 

From out * loftle watebe toure raised there 
The country round about” 

Chapman: Homer ; Odyssey 

2. To viaw with a scrutinizing eye; to 
examine closely. 

* 3. To see, to perceive. 

" The Norweynn lord surveying vantage ... 

Began a fresh ***ault” Shakesp. : Macbeth, L t 

4. To examine with reference to condition. 


situation, value, or the like, carefully with a 
view to ascertain tha condition, value, &c., ot 
"The aurueyorc are dluers. one tnora urlncipl*: 
they survey the queenes laud* within the autchy. — 
Smith : Commonwealth, bk. Hi., ch. Vi. 

5. To determine the boundaries, form, ex- 
tent, area, position, contour, &c., of, as of 
sny portion or the earth’s surfaca, by means 
of linear and angular measurements, sod tha 
application of the principles of geometry and 
trigonometry ; to determine and accurately 
daiineate on paper tha form, extent, contour, 
&c., of, as of tracts of ground, line of coasts, 
&c. [Surveying.] 

6. To examine and ascertain, aa the 
boundaries and royalties of a manor, the 
tenures of the tenants, and the rent and value 
of tha aame. 

* 7. To inspect ; to examine inta 

" We fint survey th* plot" 

Shuketp . ; 2 Henry IV., 1. 8. 

sur'-vey, S. [Survey, v.] 

1. The act of surveying ; a general view ; a 
sight, a prospect : as, To taka a survey of the 
country about. 

2. A particular view ; an examination or In- 
spection of all tha parts or particulars of any- 
thing, with a viaw to ascertain the condition, 
quantity, quality, value, &c. : aa, To make a 
survey of roads or bridges ; a survey of stores, 
&c. 

3. The operation of determining the bound- 
aries, form, extent, area, position, contour, 
&c., of any portion of the earth’s surface, 
tract of country, coast, harbour, &c., and or 
delineating tha aame accurately on paper. 
Also the measured plan, account, or descrip- 
tion of such an observation. [Surveying.] 

4. A district for tha collection of tha cus- 
toms, under tha inspection and authority of ft 
particular officer. 

5. Inspection, examination. 

"To take a survey of onr own undentanding*.*— 
Locke : Human Understand., hk. L, ch. L 

TT (1) Geological Survey: Tha survey of ft 
country with the view of making geological 
maps, &c. That of the United States began 
after the Civil War, there having been only 
partial and desultory proceedings in preceding 
years. Each stata prosecuted Its own survey, 
tha work doua by soma of them being of an 
exhaustive and vary satisfactory character. 
The United States confined Ita labors to a 
survey of the territories, which began in 1867 
under Dr. F. V. Hayden. Others engaged in 
it as laadera wera Major Powail, Lieutenant 
Whealar and Mr. Ciarenca King. 

(2) Ordnance Survey : [Or-dnance-survevJ. 

• uur-vey'-al, *. [Eng. survey ; -al.J The 
act of anrvaying ; survey, view, inspection. 

"The declaration and surveyal of tho*e reapect* 
according to which Chri«t ia represented the Saviour 
of men."— Barrow.* Sermons, vol. ill., eer. 8S>. 

• sur-vey'-ango, «. [Surveance.] Survey, 
inspection. * 

• sur-vey'-er, *. [Surveyor.] 

Bur-vey -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Survey, v.] 
A. & B . As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : Tha act or art of determining 
tha boundaries, form, area, position, contour, 
&c., of any portion of tha earth's surface, 
tract of country, coaat, &c., by means or 
measurements taken on the spot ; tha art of 
determining the form, area, surface, contour, 
&c., nf any portion of the earth's surface, and 
delineating it accurately on a map or plan. 

Tf 1. Land surveying is the art of applying 
the principles of geometry and trigonometry 
to tne measurement of land. Tha principal 
operations are laying down or driving basa 
lines, and triangles on either aide of tha basa. 
In large aurveya It ta desirable to lay down 
these triangles by measuring each angla with 
an instrument called the theodolite (q.v.), by 
which tha accuracy of the measurement of the 
sidea may be checked. 

2. Geodesic surveying comprises all the opera- 
tions of surveying carried on under tha sup- 
position that tha earth la spheroidal. It em- 
braces marine surveying (q.v.). 

3. Marine or hydrographical surveying ascer- 
tains tha forma of coast-iinea, harbours, Ac., 
and of objects on tha shore, tha entrances to 
harbours, channels, their depth, width, &c. t 
tha position of ahoala, tha depth of water 
thereon ; and it embraces all tha operations 
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necessary to a complete detenni nation of the 
contour of the bottom of a harbour or other 
sheet of water. 

4. Military surveying : [Reconnaissance], 

5. Mining surveying may be either for the 
purpose of determining the situation and posi- 
tion of the shafts, galleries, and other under- 
ground excavations of a mine already in 
existence ; or it may be for determining the 
proper positions for the Bhefts, galleries, &c., 
of a mine not yet opened. 

6. Plane surveying : [PLANE-eunvEViNa], 

7. Railway surveying Is & comprehensive 
term, embracing surveys intended to ascer- 
tain the best lina of communication between 
two given points ; it also includes all surveys 
for the construction of aqueducts for the 
supply of water to towns, &c. 

8. Topographical surveying embraces all the 
operations incident to finding the contour of 
a portion nf the earth's surface, and the 
various methods nf representing it upon a 
plane surface. When only a general topo- 
graphical map of a country is wanted, it is, 
in general, sufficient to survey the country 
with reference to its fields, roads, rivers, &c. 
Levels are run along tha principal lines, as 
fences, roads, &c., and the highest of the 
most prominent points of the country are 
determined with respect to some plane of 
reference. Then the general outlines of the 
topography are sketched in by the eye ; after 
the general outline is finished, the principal 
objects wurthy of note are represented by a 
system of conventional signs. 

•ur-vey'-cr, * sur-vey'-er, • sur-vei 

CT, s. [Eng. survey , v. ; -or.] 

* 1. An overseer, a superintendent, an in- 
spector. 

“To make the fox surveyor ot the fold.* 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., Hi. 1. 

2. One who surveys, examines, or inspects 
for the purpose of ascertaining the condition, 
quantity, quality, or value of anything : as, a 
surveyor of roads, a surveyor of shipping, &c. 

3. One who surveys or measures land ; one 
ekilled in or practising the art of surveying. 

surveyor-general, «. 

1- Th* chief surveyor of lands: as, the sur- 
veyor-general of the United States or of a 
particular state. 

*2. A principal or chief surveyor: as, the 
eurveyor-general of the king’s manors or of 
woods and parks in England. 

•ur-vey'-or-sWfp, a (Eng. surveyor ; -sftfp,] 
The office or position of a surveyor. 

•sur- view' (lew as u), * snr-vewe, v.L 

LPret sur- (2), and Eng. view (q.v.). ] To sur- 
vey, to overlook. 

44 And lifted high above tbla earthly mius, 

Whieh It surriete'd, aa hills do lower ground." 

Spenser: F. <+., IL ix. 45. 

• sur-view (lew as u), s. [Subview, t>.] A 

survey, an inspection, an examination. 

•' After some sundew ot the ?tr*« of tha body, he U 
fthlo to inform them." — Sanderson: Serrflons, p. 1*7. 

•ur-vise', v.t. [Fr. sur = over, above, and viser 
— to look.] To look over ; to supervise. 

" It U tbe moat vile, foolish, absurd, palpable, end 
ridiculous escutcheon thatever this tytsurvUdf— Ben 
Jonton : Every Man Out of Hi* Humour, ill. L 

surviv-al, ’sur-viV-aU, s. [Eng. sur- 

viv(e); -aZ.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of surviving or out- 
living another or others ; a living longer than 
others. 

2. Avthrop . : A term introduced by Tylor 
to dennte any process, custom, opinion, <fcc., 
which has been carried on by force of habit 
into a new state of society different from that 
in which it had its original home, thus re- 
mam mg as a proof and an example of an older 
condition of cultnre out of which a newer 
lias been evolved. 

" Among evidaoee aiding uetoti*ee the course which 
thfl ciWUzAtlon of the world baa actually followed, 
la that great class of facta to denote which t have 
found It convenient to In trod nc© the term ‘ survivals’ 
r • • I know an old Somersetshire woman whose hand. 

from tbe time befor* the Introduction of 
the flying-shuttle, which new-fangled appliance the 
baa never evon levut to uee. an<f I have seen her 
throw her shuttle from hand to hand in true classic 
fashion ; this old woman is not a centary behind hor 
time* hot she la a out of tirrvimal. Such examples 
often tend ua beak to tbe habits of hundred# and even 
thousands of yeara ago. The ordeal of the key and 
liibie. atlll in twei; la a survival ; the Midsummer bon* 
ftre la a tarried; tha Breton peasant's All Souls 
aiM»t*r for the spirits of tit* dead 1* a survival.''— 
Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), L 16. 


Survival gf the Fittest • 

BioL: A phrase introduced by Herbert 
Spem-er to signify what Darwin called Natural 
Selection. 

* 4 The preservation during the battle for life of vari©. 
ties which possess any advantage in atructure, con. 
etitutiou, or instinct, I have called Natural Selection : 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer had well expressed the same 
Idea bv tbe Survival cf the Fittest.*— Darwin ; Varia- 
tion of Animal* A Plant*, I. «. 

•sur-viv'-an9e, * sur-viv'-an-^, s. [Eng, 
surviiie) ; -ance, -ancy.] Survival, survivor- 
ship. 

44 It mentlonetb the survivance hnt of one of them. 
—Buck ; Hitt. Jlichard III, 

sur-vive', v.t. & i. [Fr. survivre, from Lat. 
supervivo, froraffttper = above, beyond, and vivo 
— to live.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To live longer thsn ; to outlive ; to live 
beyond the life of. 

*' Christ'* soul survived the death of hla body : there- 
fore shall the soul of every believer survive the body's 
death." — Bishop Horsley : Sermons, vol. i,, ser. 20. 

2. To outlive ; to last longer than ; to live 
after. 

“ Hla art survived the waters," 

Cowper : Task, ». *20. 

B, Intrans. : To remain alive ; to live after 
the death of another or others, or after some 
event has happened. 

“ Look If your hapless father yot survive” 

Dry den ; Virgil ; Aneid 1L 811 

• »ur-yi v-e u-9 a. [Eng. survive); *ncy.) 
Survival. 

sur-viv-er, n. (Eng. survives); -er.J One 
who survives or outlives ; a survivor. 

sur-viv'-lng, pr. par, & a. (Suhvive.) 

A* As pr. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adj. ; Remaining alive ; yet living or 
existing. 

sur-vlv'-or, s. [Eng. survive ) ; -or.] 

1. Ord . Lang . • One who lives after the death 
of another or others, or after some event or 
time. 

** Men, dogs, and horses, all are dead ; 

He is the solo aurs/ror.” 

Wordsworth: Simon Lee. 

2. Law .* The longer liver of two joint ten- 
ants, or of any two persons who have a joint 
interest in anything. 

sur-viv'-or-ship, s. [Eng. survivor; -ship.) 

1. Ord. Lang. ; The state of surviving or 
outliving another or others, or of living after 
some event has taken place. 

** But as to *ny interesting speculations concerning 
Ita state of survivorship, *tis plain they bad noDO.'— 
War bur ton : Divine Legation, bk. V., | 6. 

2. Law : The right of a joint tenant or other 
person who has a joint interest in an estate to 
take the whole estate upon the death of the 
other. 

“ From the same principle also arises the remaining 
grand incident of folnt-estate* ; viz., the doctrine of 
survivorship : by which two or more persons are seised 
of a Joint estate, of Inheritance, for their own U ves, or 
trctr outer vie. or art jointly possessed of any chattel 
interest, tbe ootiro tenancy upon the decease of auy of 
them remains to tbs survivors, and at leogth to tbs 
last survivor; and hs shall be entitled tolhc whole 
estate, whatever it be, whether au Inheritance or a 

common freehold only, or even a less estate. ” Black’ 

Stone: Comment ., hk. 11,, ch. 12. 

K Chance of survivorship : The chance that 
a persnn of one age has of surviving another 
of a different age. Tims, according to the 
Carlisle Tables of Mortality, the chances of 
survivorship for two persoD9 aged tweoty-flve 
and sixty-five respectively are eighty-nine and 
eleven, in other words, the chances are eight 
to on* that the younger will survive the older. 

SUS, «. [Lat. ; Gr. vs (Aus); 0. H. Ger. sil = a 
pig, a swine;] 

1. Zool. : The typical genus of the family 
Snidae, or the sub-family Suiwe (q.v.), with 
fourteen species ranging over the Fake arctic 
and Oriental regions, and Into the first Aus- 
tralian eub-region as far as New Guinea; 
absent from the Ethiopian region, or barely 
entering it nn the north-east. The lower in- 
cisors ara Inclined forward, caninea of the 
males tusk-like ; the molara have broad 
crowns, with two transverse ridges (three or 
more in the last molar) divided into rounded 
tnbercles. There are four toes to all the feet ; 
the third and fourth digits form a functional 
pair, while tha second and fifth are rudi- 
mentary, and do not touch tha grnnnd. 

2. Palocont. : The genus appears to have 
commenced in the Miocene Tertiary. Bus 


scro/a (the Wild Boar) is first found In tha 
Post-Pliocene. 

SU-s&n'-nlte, s. (After the Snsanna mins, 
Leadhilla. Scotland, where first fouud ; auff. 
-ite (Min.); Qer. suzannit.] 

Min. : A rhombohedral salt of lead occur- 
ring only in small crystals, and very rarely. 
Hardness, 2*5 ; sp. gr. 6*5 to fi-55 ; lust re, 
resinous to adamantine ; colour, white, green 
yellow. Compos.; sulphate of lead, 27*5; 
carbonate of lead, 72*5=100, which yields 
the formula, PbOS0 3 + SPbOCOa. 

sus-§ei>-t;i-blr-i-ty, e. [Eng. susceptible; 
- ity .J 

1. The quality or atate of being susceptible; 
capability of receiving impressions or change; 
or of being influenced or affected ; sensitive- 
ness. 


Farnlahed with « mitnnd susceptibility, *ud free 
from Mjy acquired impediment, the iiiiud is then [in 
youth] lu the most favourable state for the admission 
of — •*** 1 * — 1 j — * — a — - 
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...Jtr notion, and lor Isarninr how to live."— Anox* 
ESiays, No. 2. 

2. Capacity for feeling or emotional excite- 
ment; sensibility. 

sus-^ep'-ti-ble, a. [Fr., from Lat. suscep- 
tibili8 — ready to undertake, from suscejitus, 
pa. par. of suscipio = to undertake: sue (for 
sub) = under, and capio = to take,] 

1. Capable of admitting anything addi- 
tional, or any change, affection, or influence; 
readily acted upon by any affection or in- 
fluence. 

"These ore the seminaries In which the clergy, who 
are to go out aud instruct mankind, are formed, in 
rile susceptible periods of tbeir lives.”— Knox : Liberal 
Education, f 46. 

2. Capable of emotional tmpressioa ; readily 
Impressed ; impressible, sensitive. 

8us-9ep'-tx-ble ness, s. [Eng. susceptible ; 
-ne*s.] The quality or atate of being suscep- 
tible ; susceptibility. 

SuS ~ 9&P r - ti - blj^, adv. [Eng. susceptible); 
4y.] In a susceptible manner. 

• sfis-9ep'-tIon, 8. [Lat. susceptio, from sus- 
eeptus, pa. par. of suscipio = to undertake.] 
[Susceptible.] The set of taking. 

*’ The willing susception end the cheerful euatenanoa 
of th* cross. "—Barrow .* Sertnons, vol. t, *er. 82. 

8US-9ep -tlve, a. [Lat. a usceptivus, from sus- 
ceptus , pa. par. of suscipio.) Capable of ad- 
mitting; susceptible.. 

*' Since onr nature Is *o susceptive at erroura on ell 
sides, it is fit w© should have noticea giveu us b«-w 
far other persona may become tbe causes of false laon. 
Vi elite- — Watts: Logick. 

sus-9ep-tiV8-nSss, s. [^ng. susceptive ; 
-ness.] The quality or state oi being suscep- 
tive ; susceptibility. 

*sus~9ep-tlv'-i-t y t ». (Eng. susceptive); 
-ity.] Capable of admitting ; susceptibility. 

4 *Nor cm) we have any idea of matter, which doea 
Hot imply a natural discerplbility and susceptivity of 
various ahapea aud mcxiitlcitioua” — Wollaston : EeU* 
gion of Nature, | 6. 

• sus~9Sp -tdr, «. [Lat.] One who under- 
takes ; a godfather. 

** In our ehttrch those who are not secular peraona 
are not forbid to be godfather*, nor axe auy susceptors 
supposed to contract any affinity, as that anch au 
undertaking should hinder marriage between© tbe 
sponsors and the person e baptised, if otherwise it be 
lawful. —Puller: Moderation cf the Church of Eng- 
land, p. 28 L 

• 8US-9ip 4 -i-en-9Sr, s. [Eng. svsciplen(f): 
-ct/.] Reception, admission ; the state or con- 
dition of being received or admitted. 

• stls-*9Jp'-X-9nt, a. & t. [Lat. suscipientf 
pr. par. of suscipio = to undertake.] 

A, As adj. : Receiving, admitting. 

"[God] likewise effecting mlraclee aoperionr, or oob- 
trary to the law and course of rature, without ajiy 
proparatory die|>oeitiou9 induced into the suscipterd 
matter.^ Burrow : Sermons, vol ii.. ser. 12. 

B. As subst . : One who takes, receives, or 
admits. 

** For the sacra m eu t* and ooremonfea of the gospel 
operate not without the concurrent action aud mural 
m An t>nc* of th* suecipient." — Taylor: Holy Dying, 
oh. v., f 6. 

sua-91-ta-ljn.-i-tSr, *. (Eng. suscit(ate); 
-ability.) The quality nr state of being easily 
roused, raised, or excited ; excitability. 

aus HjLtate, v.t. [Lat. suscitatus, pa. par. 
of suscito : sus (for sub) = under, and cito = 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, eamel, her, there ; pins, pit* sire, sir, marine; go, p 6t, 
or, wore, wqlf; work, who, son; mute, cilb, ciire, unite, our, rule, Hill; try, Syrian, », co = e; oy = a; qn = kw» 
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to incite, to rouse.] To rouse, to excite ; to 
Call into life aod action. 

“ Ho ehall suscitate or ravae the of all men 

Inclined to vertoe .’’—Sir T. Flyot : Gosemour, bk. lit. 
oh. xxv. 

* stis-cl-ta'-tion, a [Lat. ru*c it atio, from 
suscihdus, pa. par. of *«cfto.) [Suscitate.] 
The act of raising, rousing, or exciting. 

"The temple ia supposed to be diMolved : and, 
beinc *o, to bo raised acaln : therefore the suscitation 
St answer to the Qusolution.’WW*on ; 0« th. 
Creed, art. 5. 

■fts'-lilt, sfius'-lDc, a. [Russ.) 

ZooL : Spermopkilus citillus, the Sisel (q.v.). 

siis-p£ct', v.t. & <. [Suspect, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To look np to ; to reapect. 

♦♦If God do intimate to the aplrtt of «pr wise 

no open oon testation, but be content with privacy. — 

/to gers: Maaman the Syriai t, p. WO. 

2. To imagine to exist; tn have a vague or 
alight opinion or idea of the existence of, 
often on little or very alight evidence. 

♦♦The hidden hanne that w * suspected least," 
Tncertalne Auctor t; Troubled Commonwealth, 4c. 

3. To imagine to be guilty, but upon alight 
evidence, or without absolute proof. 

4. To mistrust, to distrust, to doubt. 

«♦ To be abhorred or even suspected and distrusted by 
those among whom we live.'— $ee*er : Sermons, voL a, 
•cr. IS. 

6. To hoid to be uncertain ; to doubt 

♦* Their practice close, their faith Stsspecfed not ; 

Their states iar oft and ^T^^ors. It. 

* B. Intrans. : To imagine guilt, danger, or 
the like ; to be suspicious. 

<» it »hali suspect where is no cause *f fear. - 
“ ^8h aketp. : Venui 4 Adonis, 1.1ML 

•fts'-pSct, o. & a. [Fr., from Lat si ispectus, 
pa. par. of suspicio — to look under, to admire, 
to suspect : iu« (for sub) = under, and tpecio 
= to look.) 

* A. As adjective: 

1. Suspected, under suspicion. 

•‘The creative genue of statesmen who fail com- 
pletely. the ahillty of generale who ar* k**t*n, and 
the loetio charm of writers whom nobody read* are 
guspect to ua.* — St, James’s Gazette, Fah. IS, 1887. 

2. Doubtful, nncertain. 

B. As substantive : 

* L Suspicion. ( Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 24.) 
v 2. Something suspicious ; something 

pausing or raising suspicion. 

3. A person suspected; a person nnder 
suspicion of a crime, offence, &c. 

“ A day or so aftsrwsrds two or three suspects were 
arrested and clapped into prison.'— Ol obe, Jan. fl, 1888. 

* gus-peo’-ta, a pi. [Nenk pi. of tat. susptc- 
tu$, i a. par. of suspicio =s tw mistrust.] 

ZooL : A Bnb-section of Colubrine snakes, 
having the fangs situated at the back of the 
jaw behind the common teeth. Head usu- 
ally covered with shield-like plates. Some are 
known to be harmless, others are reputed 
poisonous, though it is donhtful if they really 
are bo. Families Hoinalopsidse, Dipsadid®, 
and Dendrophidse. 

* sfcs-pSctf-a-ble, • stis-pSet'-X-ble, a. 

[Eng. suspect; -able.] Liable to be suspected. 

gus-pect'-^nt, sp£et'-ant, a. [Suspect, a.] 
Her. : Looking upwards, the nose bendwaye. 

gfcs-pSct’-£d, pa. par. or a. [Suspect, v.) 
suspected moth, s. 

Entom. : A British night -moth, Orthcsia 
suspecta. 

* iils-pect'-Sd-lfr, adv. [Eng. suspected, 

-ly.] In a suspected or auspicious maimer ; so 
as to raise suspicion. 

•• [They] have cither undUcernlbly u mome or «u*. 
pectedly as other*, or declaredly m many, used such 
addlttamenta to their faces, aa they thought most ad- 
vanced the beauty or oomelioeea of their look*. — 
Bithop Taylor : Artificial Handsomeness, p. 9A 

* •fts-pect'-Sd-neas, s. [Eug. suspected; 

•ness.] The quality or state of being suspected 
or suspicious. 

M Some of Hippocratea* aphorism* tranaptanted into 
on r DAtlona by loeing their lustre, contract a suspectsd- 
ness."— Robinson: Eudoxa, p. »«- 

glia p£ct’-er, s. [Eng. suspect, v. ; -cr.J One 
who suspects. 

M A b**e susperter of a virgin's hoooar.^ 

Beaum. 4 FleU : Eumorous Lisu tenant, iv. 8. 


sus-pSct-fiU, a. [Eng. suspect; 

1. Apt to suspect or mistrust ; suspicious. 

2. Exciting suspicion ; suspicious. 

•* guoh » diffident and suspectful prohibition.* — 
Milton : Qf Unlicensed Printing. 

sus-poc'-tion, *sus-peo-ci-on, a [Lat. 

suspectio.] Suspicion. 

*• Now it la tima ahortly that I 
Tell you something of Jelousle, 

That waa m great inspection." 

Homaunt oftho Rote. 

giis-pec'-tious-neas, a. [Suspect.] Sus- 
picion, suspiciousness. 

“ 8e you any tutpeciiotunett In thia mater f I praye 
yon ahovra me or I aeude the mouey. — Berner* : 
Froiuart ; Cronycle, voL ii. ch. alxviL 

sus-pSct'-less, a. [Eng. suspect; -less.] 

1. Not suspecting; having no euspicion; 
unsuspicious. 

2. Not suspected ; uosuspected. 

*♦ Butpectlet* have I travell’d all the town through.* 
£*oum. 4 Fid. : lUand Frtnceu, n. L 

stis-pend', V.t. & i. [Fr. suspend re, from Lat. 
yusricndo, from sus (for sub) = under, and 
pendo = to hang ; Sp. & Port, suspender; ItaL 
suspendere.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cause to hang or depend from any- 
thing ; to hang. 

- On the willow that harp ia impended.'’ 

Byron : By the Rivero of Babylon. 

* 2, To make to depend. 

" God hath in the ecrlpture suspended the promlae 
of eternal life npon tbla condition, that, without 
obe<Heuce aud bolioeaeof life, no man shall aver eee 
the Lord."— TiUotion. 

3. To cause to cease for a time ; to inter- 
rupt, to stay, to delay, to stop, to rest. 

“ And oft Miapend the dash log oar, 

To bid b ia geutla spirit rest I 

Collins: Death of Mr. Thomson. 

4. To hold in an undecided or undetermined 
state. 

5. To dehar, usually for a time, from any 
privilege, the execution of any office, the en- 
joyment of an income, or the like. 

•‘Persona excommooicate, inter- 

dicted."— A«met ; Record*. voL L. bk. 1L, No. ta. 

6. To cause to cease from operation or effect 
for a time : as. To suspend the Habeas Corpus 
Act. 

* 7 To expend. 

" Some other shall rapay what I suspend in thee.* 
Chapman : Earner ; Iliad xL 

* B, Intrans. : To cease from operation ; to 
desist from active employment ; specifically, 
to stop payments, or to be unable to meet 
one’s engagements. 

To suspend payment: To declare one’s 
self unabie to meet one’s engagements; to 
stop payments. 

“Tbs old-established banking -firm of haa 

suspended payment.’— Daily Telegraph. Jan. IS, 1B8«. 

gus-pSnd'-Sd, pa. par. & a. [Suspend.] 
suspended cadence, a 
Music : Au interrupted cadence, 
suspended-note, a. [Suspension, II. 2.] 
suspended-ovule, a. 

Bot. : An ovule hanging by the placenta 
from a little below the aumrnit of the ovary. 

siis-pSnd'-er, a. [Eng. suspend; V.l 

1. One who suspends. 

2. One of the two braces or straps worn to 
hold up the trousers ; a brace, (usually in 
plural.) 

* 3. Oue who remains in a state of suspense . 
one who is undecided or undetermined in 
opinion ; a waverer, a hesitate r. 

“ I may adds thereunto,— Or the cautelouenee of 
suspenders aud not forward coociudera In these 
times."— Mountagu: Appeal e <o C<*sor, pt. 11., ch. v. 

sus-pend -Ing, pr. por. or a. [Suspend.] 

suspending -power, s. [Dispensing- 

POWER.] 

• sus-pen-sa’-tion, «. [Suspense.] A tem- 
porary cessation, 

sfts-p&ase', * sus-pens, a. & a [Fr. sus- 
pens — doubtful, uncertain, from Lat. sus - 
pen sus, pa. par. of suspendo = to suspend 

fq.v.).] 

* A. As adjective : 

1. Heid or lifted up ; suspended. 

* The great light of day yet want* to run . 

Mach of hi« race, though eteep. suspense io hum 
Held by thy voioe." Milton ; P. D., vii. 9%. 


2. Held in doubt or expectation. 

3. Characterized by or proceeding irom sus* 
penae or doubt. 

M This raid, he eat, and expectation held 
Hi* look awa^eme.* Milton : P. L., 11. 411. 

B. At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The etate of having the mind nr thoughts 
suspended ; a Btate of uncertainty, doubt, or 
anxiety, with more or iess appreheusiou ; in- 
decision. 

“Suspense in oewa la torture. 

Milton : Samson Agonittet , 1,877. 

• 2. Cessation for a time ; stop. 

# 3. Suspension ; holding over. 

“Sujpenaeof indgmeot and exerctae of charitie.*— 

Mocker : Eccles. Politic, bk. iv„ § 14. 

3X Law : Suspension ; a temporary cessa- 
tion of a man’s right, as when the rent or 
other profits of land cease hy unity of pos- 
session of land and rent, 

suspense-account, i. A private ac- 
count kept by a merchant or banker of 6umiry 
items which at the moment cannot be entered 
to the proper creditor or debtor; also, an ac- 
count of debit items which, while not con- 
sidered at the time collectible, have not yet 
been transferred to profit and low account. 

t sils-pon'-si, i. pL [Masc. pi. of Lat. sus- 
pensus, pa. par. of suspendo = to suspend, to 
hang up.] 

Entom. : Chrysalids attached hy the tall 
only, and hanging with the head downwards. 
This peculiarity is found in the Nymphalid® 
(q.v.). ( Newman .) 

* sus-pcns-l-bll a [Eng. suspensibU ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being Buspensibie ; 
capacity of being suspended or sustained 
from sinking. 

SUS-pSns'-I-ble, o. [Eng. susptns(e) ; -oNe.) 
Capable of being suspended or heid from 
Binking. 

sus-pSn’-slon, *• [Fr., from Lat. suspen- 

sionem, accus. of suspensio = a hanging or 
suspending, from susptnsus, pa. par. of *u*- 
pendo as to suspend (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of Bnspending, hanging np, or 
causing to hang or depend from something. 

2. The state of being suspended or of hang- 
ing from something. 

3. The act of holding over, delaying, inter- 
rupting, ceasing, or stopping for a time : sb, 

(1) The temporary ceasing or interruption 
of labour, toil, exertion, Btudy, pain, or the 
like. 

(2) The postponing nf judgment, decision, 
determination, or the like. 

(3) The ceasing to make payment : as, the 
suspension of a bank. 

(4) The holding over or staying temporarily 
of punishment or sentence. 

(5) The suspending or debarring temporarily 
from any privilege, the execution of an office, 
the enjoyment of an income, or the like. 

(6) The canaing temporarily to cease from 
effect or operation : as, the suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act. 

4. The etate of eolid bodies, the particles of 
which are held undissolved in a fluid, aud may 
be separated from it again hy filtration. 

II. Technically: 

1. Law: 

(1) Canon Law: A censure inflicted on s 
clerk in orders, for remedial purposes, the 
effect of which is to take away from him, for 
a fixed tiin.e, or until he repents and makes 
satisfaction, the exercise of his sacred func- 
tions in bia office or benefice. Suspension is of 
three kinda : 0) ab ordine, where a cierk can- 
not exercise his functions ; (2) ab officio, where 
he ib forbidden to exercise them in his charge 
or cure ; and ( 3 ) a benejicio, where he fa de- 
prived of the revenues of hl6 benefice, and of 
any control over it. Suspension is removed 
by absolution, revocation of the censure hy 
the person inflicting it, expiry of time, or by 
dispensation. 

“ Stupermo* ia ttaa aeotooce wkich oven the bishot ’a 
chancellor can nronoauce npoo a clerk who ha-s mis- 
conducted htmaell. It ia a temporary punishment o£ 
the aame nature as deprtvatiou, and aubjeot to c nil- 
cism and review by the eivli court*. —Macmillans 
Magaxins, N ov. 1869, p. 80. 


boil, b 6^; poiit, jdvkl; cat, 9ell, chorus, ^hln, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, 

-tian = -tlon, -slon = shfin; -(Ion, -flon = Khun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -dl©, 4c. — b^l, a©i. 
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(2) Eng. Law : The temporary atop of a 
man's right, as when a seignory, rent, or other 
profit out of land lies dormant for a time, by 
reason of the unity of possession uf the 
seignory, rent, Ac., and of the laod out of 
which they issue. 

(3) Scots Law : A process ia the supreme 
civil or criminal court, by which execution or 
diligence on a sentence or decree is stayed 
until the judgment of the supreme court ia 
obtained on a point in dispute. 

2. Afusic ; The holding or prolongation of a 
note in any chord iuto the chord which fol- 
lows, thereby often producing a discord. The 
first appearance of the note to be suspended 
is vailed its preparation ; its presence as a 
discord, its percussion ; its removal to a note 
of concord or rest io key, or some legitimate 
sound of a sequence, Its resolution. Suspeo- 
ainns are named after the iotervai of the note 
forming the discord. Two suspended notes 
form a douhle suspension, three a triple sus- 
pension, and an on. The intervals most com- 
monly suspended are the fourth, sixth, seventh, 
and ninth. The percussion of a discord of sus- 
pension is generally on the strong accent of a 
bar. 

3. Public schools : A name given at various 
schools to a form midway between the Lower 
and Upper divisions. 

4. Hhet. : A keeping of the hearer in doubt 
and ia attentive expectation of what Is to 
follow, or what Is to be the inference or con- 
clusion from the arguments or observations. 

If (1) Plea* in suspension : 

Law: Those pleas which show some matter 
of temporary incapacity to proceed with the 
action or auit. 

(2) Points of suspension: 

Mech. : The points, as in the axis of a beam 
or balance, at which the weights act, or from 
which they sere suspended. 

(3) Suspension qf arms : A ahort truce or 
cessation of operations agreed on by the com- 
manders of the opposing forcea, as for the 
burying of the dead, making proposals for 
surrender, peace, Ac. 

suspension bridge, s. A bridge sus- 
tained by flexible supports secured at each 
extiemity. The points of support are the 
tops of strong pillsra or small towera, erected 



MENA.I 8U8PENSION-BR1DOE 
(7n half elevation). 

m. On* of the pier*, having maosiv* iron saddle on top, 
•eatod oo roller* tor free motion. 6. c. Extreme 
stop e work aod arche* on the Anglete* cbo*t. d. 
Backstay*, which are allowed room for expansion 
and contraction ; these movements being assisted by 
roller* at angles, the backstay* themselves being 
carried through tunnel* ia *Qbterranean wedge- 
shaped masses ol masonry, and firmly bolted In the 
rock. «. Roadway, itiffened to prevent oscillation, 
of which there are two kind* lo suspension-bridge*— 
horizontal and vertical ; thus, * heavy load at * will 
cause a depression and poll down the curved chain 
above it, at the same time the centre of the roadway 
will rise. /./ Vertical rods, an inch square, support- 
ing the eleepers ia the flooring of the roadway. 

lbr the purpose at each extremity of the 
bridge. Over theae piilars the chains paas, 
and are attached beyond them to rocka or 
massive framea of iron firmly secured under- 
ground. These masses of masonry are named 
abutments. The flooring is connected with the 
chains by means of strong, upright iron rods. 
Thera are maoy notable examples io the 
Uoited States of tha wire suspension bridge, 
the longest being that between Brooklyn and 
New York, which has a spao of 1595 feet. 
Ths approaches make Its total length 6989 
fest. Other wsli-koown fnstaaces are ths 
suspension bridge over ths gorge at Niagara, 
1268 feet span, and that betwesa Cincinnati 
and Coviogtou, over the Ohio, 1057 feet. 

suspension-drill, s. 

Metalwork.: A vertical drilling-machine, 
nsed in locomotive end boiler work, Ac. It 
has a frame which may be bolted to the ceil- 
ing. 


suspension-railway, s. A railway in 

which the carriage is suspended from an 
elevated track, one carriage on each side of a 
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aiogle track, ao as to balance, or suspended 
between two tracks. The illustration shows 
an elevated aingle-track railway in Algeria, 
where sixty miiea of suspension railway are 
at work, employed chiefly in carrying esparto. 

suspension-scale, s. A acale awung by 
pendent rods from levers above, in contra- 
distinction to the usual platform -scales, whoae 
levera are beneath. 

siis-pen -sive, a. rEng. suspens(e); -ive.) 

* 1. Tending to suspend or keep in sus- 
pense ; uncertain, doubtful. 

** The truth of her coaditioo hardly know*, 

But in suspensive thought awhile doth hover." 

Beaumont: Psyche. 

2. Haying the power or effect of suspeoding 
or causing something temporarily to cease 
from effect or operation. 

“ * re not to be allowed even • suspentire veto."— 
Macaulay : BUt. Eng., eh. xxv. 

*3. Doubtflil. 

" Theae few of the lords were suspensive la their 
lodgement."— i/a : Lift qf Archbishop Williams, 

suspensive-conditions, s. pi . 

Scots Law: Conditions precedent or condi- 
tions without the purification of which the 
coo tract caonot be completed. 

sus-pen -sor, s. [Eng. suspenses); -or.] 

1 Ord, Lang. : Something which suspends. 
IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : Tha loogitudinal ligament of the 
liver. 

2. Bot. : A very delicate thread descending 
from the foramen of an ovule into the quin- 
tine, aod bearing at its extremity a globule 
which is the nascent embryo. It develops 
from the upper of two cells in a fertilized 
ovule, of which the lower one becomes the 
embryo. The suspensor ia sometimes long, 
as In Boraginacese, Cruci ferae, Ac., or short 
as in Graminacere, Polygonacese, Ac. Called 
also the Suspensory cord, the Pro-embryo, 
aod by Dntrochet the Hypostasis. 

3. Surg. : A suspeosory-bandage (q.v.). 

sus pen'-sor-jf, a. A i. [Fr. svspensoire.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Suspended, hanging, depending. 

2. That suspends ; suspending. 

“ There ore several port* peculiar to brute* which 
are wanting in maa, aa the seventh or suspensory 
moscie of the eye."— Ray : On the Creation. 

3^ Suspending; causing something to cease 
temporarily from effect or operation. 

"Mr. Poroell can hardly anticipate the euoctmeat 
ll proposal .”— Daily Telegraph, Sept 

B. As subst. : The same as Su 8 pen 80 r (q.v.). 

suspensory-bandage, s. 

Surg.: A bag attached to a strap or belt, 
and used to support the acrotnm, that the 
weight of the testes may not draw upon the 
spermatic cord. 

* SUS-pic-a-bil -f-ty, s. [Eng. suspicdble ; 
-ity.] The quality or atate of being suspic- 
able; suspiciousness. (More: Mystery of God- 
liness, p. 151.) 

* siis-pio'-a-ble, a. [Lat. suspicabilis, from 
suspicor = to 8uaj>ect (q.v.).] Liable or open 
to suspicion ; suspicious. 

" Bat it i* a very sutpicablc business that he mean* 
no mor* thea empty space by it”— Bore : Defence qf 
the Moral Cabbala. (App.) | 


* sus-pic'-len-^jr (c ss sh), s. [Suspicion.] 

Suspiciousness, suspicion. 

•‘Tbs Want of it *bould net deject o* with a rta- 
of the want of grac e.”— Hopkins : Sermons. 

sus-pi'-clon, * sus-pe-ci-on, * sus-pi- 
el-oun, * sus-pl-tion, s. [0. Fr. suspicion, 
souspegon (Fr. soupgon), from Lit. suspicionem, 
accus. of suspicio = suspicion.] [Suspect.] 

* 1. Regard, consideration, thought 

"Cordelia, oot of mere love, without the suspicion 
of expected reward, at the message only of her father 

BUtEng^b^t^ f ° rth ***** 

2. The set or feeling nf one who suspects ; 
the sentiment or passion which is excited by 
apprehension or signs of evil, harm, danger, 
or the like, without absolute proof; the 
imagination of the existence of something, 
especially something wrong, hurtful, or danger- 
ous, with slight proof or grounds, or without 
any proof or grounds. 

“Suspicions among thoughts are like bat* *mon* 
bird^ they ever fly by t wills ht/’-flacon : Essay t; Qf 
Suspicion. * ' 


1 Suspicion is the offspring of fear and is 
exceedingly prevalent aiooug wild animals. 
{Darwin.) 

3. A very slight amount or degree. (Used, 
like the French soupgon from which this mean- 
ing is probably taken, of material and Imma- 
terial things.) 

" With lust a suspicion of Irish brogue that only 
•erve* to increase the interest of her piqooncy 
fun.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 55, 1RS6. 

* sds-pf'-cion, v.t. [Suspicion, «.) To view 
with suspicion; to suspect, to mistrust, to 
doubt, 

sils-pl'-clous, ♦ sus pe-cious, * sus-pi- 
tious, a. [Lat. 8uspiciosus.] [Suspicion.] 

1. Inclined to suspect ; apt to imagine with- 
out proof. 

"Stern wo* her Lord's suspicious mind." 

Scott : Lord qf the Isles, iv. K 

2. Indicatiog fear, suspicion, or mistrust. 

"A wise man will find n* to be rogue* by oar faces; 
we have * suspicious, fearful, constrained countenance, 
often turning and ellnking through narrow lane*."— 
Sieift. 

3. Entertaining suspicion ; suspecting some- 
thing; distrnstful. (Followed by of before 
the thing suspected.) 

"Many mischievous i a sects are dally at work, to 
“•he jjeopi® of merit suspicious qf each other."— Pope. 

4. Exciting or liable to excite suspicion ; 
apt to cause suspicion ; giving reason or 
grounds to suspect or imagine IlL 

"A block, suspicious, threatening cloud." 

Shakesp. : 8 Bsnry VI., ▼. 8. 

siis-pl'-cious-l^, adv. [Eng. suspicious ; -ly.J 

1. In a suspicious manner ; with suspicion. 

" I talked In the matter so suspiciously, as though 
such an invasioa had been made. — Burmt : Records. 
pt ii., hk. L No. M. 

2. So aa to r&iae suspicion. 

" These articles are managed too suspiciously."— Bp, 
Taylor: Sermons, vol ii, *er. 21 . 

sus -pi'- clous -ness, s. [Eng. suspicious; 
-ness.) 

1. The quality or stats of being auspicious; 
liability to be suspected. 

2. The quality or atats of being apt to sus- 
pect. 

"The suspiciousness of Dam* to*. Miso, and my 
young mistress Mop*o.“— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. ii. 

* sus-pir'-al, s. [Eng. suspire) ; -al) 

1. A breathing-hole ; a vent or ventiduct. 

2. A spring of water passing underground 
towards a cistern or conduit. 

SUS-pi-ra'-tion, $. [Lat. suspi ratio, from 
suspiratus, pa. par. of suspire = to auspire 
(q.v.).] Respiration, breathing, a sigh ; a 
deep breath. 

" Nor windy inspiration of forced breath." 

Shakesp. : Bavr *et, L 1 

* sus-pire', • sns-pyre, v.i. [Lat. suspiro 
= to breathe out, to sigh : sus (for sub) = 
under = and spiro = to breathe.] 

L To fetch a long, deep breath ; to sigh. 

“ Buspyring and elghlng after the *ltiht ef God and 
Joy of heaven."— .Sir T. More : Workes. p. M2. 

2. To breathe ; to draw breath. 

" Since the birth of Caia. the flr*t m*le child. 

To him that did but yesterday suspire. 

There wa* oot such a graclous creator* bom." 

Shakesp. : Ring John, ilL 4, 

sfis-pire', s. [Suspire, r.] A long, deep 
breath ; a sigh. ( Locrine , v. 5.) 


feta, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, lather; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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*»us-pired', a. [Suspire, v.) Earnestly 
longed for; ardently desired or wished for. 

*• Th* long suspired Redeemer of the world, did «u 
his prophets hud cryed) reut the heavens."— fietiqu** 
Wo ttomame, p. 2fl». 

Sils-fiSx, a. [An abbrev. of South SsXons.] 
Gsog. : A county on the south coast of 
England. 

Sussex-marble, s. 

Geol. & Building : A kind of marble geologi- 
cally constituting two divisions of the Weald 
Clay. The upper, called the Large Paludioa 
Marble, said by Martin to be the true Sussex 
Marble, ia characterized by the abundance of 
Paludina sussexensis; the lower one, which 
occurs about a hundred feet below the top of 
the Weald Clay, and constitutes its most Im- 
portant bed, is full of Poludina Jluvioruin. 
Sussex marble is of a uniform bluish or grayish 
green tint, takes a good polish, and has been 
much used for monuments and in building. 

stis-taln', * gus-taine, * sus-teine, • bub- 
tene, *sus-teyne, v.t. [O. Fr. sustenir , 
sosknir, toustenir (Fr. soutenir), from Lat. 
sustine o, from sus (for sub) = nnder, and teneo 
=, to hold ; Sp. sostener ; Ital. sostenere.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To bear np ; to hold up ; to support ; to up- 
hold ; to prop up : as, A pillar sustains & load. 

2. To hold suspended ; to keep from falling : 
as, A rope sustains a weight. 

& To endnre withont sinking or yielding ; 
to bear up against or under. 

M Thi* too links after mxny * 1 <m^u© 

Of well sustained hut vmu fatigue.' 

Byron : Mazeppa, 1L 

4. To be able or fit to undergo ; to bear, to 
stand. 

••Ill qualified to sustain « comparison with the 
awful temples of the middle ages."— M acaulay : BisL 
Eng., oh. all. 

5. To maintain, to support ; to provide 
sustenance or livelihood for ; to nourish. 

“ Following Ita fortunes Ilka the beesta or treee 
Which it sustained." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ix. 

6. To support In any condition by affording 
aid ; to vindicate, to comfort, to strengthen, 
to aid. 

M They . . . charged me, on pain of their perpetual 
displeasure, neither to entreat for him, nor any way 
sustain him."— Shakesp. : Lear, ML a 

* 7. To support, to favour. 

" No man may aerve twev lordis, for either ha achal 
hate the toon and love the tother; either he schai 
susteyne the toon and despise the tother."— Wycliffe : 
Matthew vL 24. 

8. To suffer, to undergo ; to have to submit 
to ; to bear. 

“ Let me sustain no toora." 

Shakesp . ; Twelfth Night, \\- i. 

9. To uphold ; to allow as valid or well 
based ; to admit ; not to dismiss or abate : as, 
The court sustained the objection. 

10. To establish by evidence ; to bear out ; 
to prove ; to make good ; to confirm, to cor- 
roborate : as, To sustain a charge by evidence. 

IL Music: To give the full length or time 
value to ; to continue, as the sound of notes, 
through their whole length. 

* BUS tain', s. [Sustain, v.] That which sus- 
tains or upholds ; an upholder. 

M 1 lay and slept, 1 wak’d again, 

For my sustain 

Was the Lord. " Milton : Psalm 111. 

■tis-taln'-a-ble, a. [Eng. sustain , V. ; -able.] 
Capable of being sustained or maintained ; 
maintainable. 

“ The hypothesis of his being a natriotio French* 
man . . . Is also sustainable." Standard, Jan. IS, 1884. 

fltis-talncd', pa. par. & a. [Sustain, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Kept np to one pitch or level, 
especially a high pitch. 

sustained-note, s. 

Music: A name given to prolonged notes 
which partake of the character of a pedal- 
point by their Immunity from ordinary har- 
monic rules, but which cannot with propriety 
be called pedal-points owiug to their occur- 
rence in the middle or upper part. 

sfis-tain 1 -er, s. [Eng. sustain , v. ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which sustains, upholds, 
or maintains. 

“Of Heaven’# golden rodd 
The eole sustains 

Chapman : Bonier; To Vesta A Mercury. 

2. One who endures or suffers ; a sufferer. 


♦stis-tain'-mSut, «. [Eng. sustain, v. ; 
-men*.] The act of sustaining; support, main- 
tenance. 

“They betook them to the woods, and lived by 
hunting, which wes their only smtainmentf—Milton : 
Hist. England, bk. 11L 

* Blis-t&l'-tlo, a. [Gr. owToATtwl? (sustalti- 
kos), from owreAA*) (sustelld) — to draw toge- 
ther, to moderate: <rvv (sun) = together, and 
0 -r<XA<a (stelld) = to place.] Mournful, affect- 
ing. (Applied to a style of music among the 
Greeks.) 

sus-tenange, * aus-ten-aunce, >. [O. Fr. 

sustenance, soustenance , from Lat. sustinenlia, 
from sustinens, pr. par. of sustineo = to sus- 
tain (q.v.).] 

1. The act of sustaining ; support, main- 
tenance. 

2. Tli at which supports life ; food, victusls, 
provisions. (Milton: P. R., i. 419.) 

* BUS-tent, v.t. [Lat. sustento.] To sustain. 

" No firmer base her burthen to sustsnt 
Thau slippery props of softest element." 

Sylvester : Du Bartas, ft, 

* siis-tSn'-ta-cle, s. [Lat. sustentaculum.] 
Support, sustenance. 

“Being thu* a sustento eft or foundation.”— More: 
Defence qf Moral Cabbala. [App.] 

Btis-ten-t&o'-u-lar, o. [Sustentacle.] 
Acting as a support.' 

sustentacula r- tissue, s. [Neuroolia.] 

* aus’-ten-tate, v.t. [Sustentation.] To 
sustain. (Reads : Cloister <£ Hearth, ch. ii.) 

8U8-t6n-ta -tion, * suatein-ta-cy-on, s. 

[Fr. sustentation, from Lat sustentationem, 
accus. of sustentatio, from sustentatus, pa. par. 
of sustento, frequent, of sustineo = to sustain 

(q-v.).J 

1. The act of sustaining ; the state of being 
sustained ; support ; preservation from falling. 

" These steams onca raised above tha earth, have 
thalr ascent and sustentation aloft promoted by the 
elr.”— Boyle. 

2. Use or food. 

3. Support, maintenance. 

He assigned fcorth certaine rente for the sustenta- 
tion of tha canons. Bolinshed : Mist. Scotland; 
Malcolm. 

suBtentation-fund, s. 

Church Hist. : A fund raised by any religion a 
body to assist its poorer churches ; epecif., 
a fund devised by the Rev. Dr. Thomas 
Chalmers (1780-1847), and constituted under 
his direction at the disruption of the Scotch 
Establishment in 1843. Religious denomina- 
tions depending solely nn voluntary contri- 
butions had found it comparatively easy to 
gather together town congregations able to 
support their ministers, but to do so in the 
rural districts was nearly or quite impractic- 
able. Dr. Chalmers aimed at overcoming this 
difficulty by establishing a fund to which all 
congregations of the Free Church were ex- 
pected to contribute According to ability. 
From this each minister, urban and rural, 
received an equal dividend. Afterwards it 
waa found necessary to modify this part of 
the plan slightly. Whilst a large number 
of the minister* had no other professional 
stipend but that received from the sustenta- 
tion fund, the wealthier congregations in 
fairly supporting the fund were permitted 
to supplement the means of their pastor. 
This system of contribution to ministerial sop- 
port has its counterpart In several of the 
religious bodies of the United States. It is 
known under the title of sustentation fund in 
the Presbyterian Church, and by other titles in 
some of the other churches. A similar fund 
has beea formed in the Irish Episcopalian 
Church since its disestablishment, and exists in 
some other religious bodies of Ireland. 

"sus-ten'-tive, * bus- ten -t If, a. (Eng. 

sustent ; - ive .] Sustaining. 

" 8eketh and ahewetb hue mtjicIod.” 

P. Plowman, p. 64. 

* flus ter, *. [Sister.] 

* sus'-tin-ent, *. [Lat. sustinens, pr. par. of 
sustineo — to sustain (q.v.).] Snpport. 

" Oar right arm« the wesdowe'e sustinent." 

A A Dearies: Microcosmos, p. 70. 

SU' 811 , s. [Soosoo.] 

* su-siur'-rant, a. [Lat susurrans, pr. par. 
of susurro = to whisper.] Whispering. 

" The *oft susurrant aigh." 

Poetry of the Anti-jacobin, p. 144. 


* su-sur-ra'-tton, a. [Lat. susurratio, from 
susurro = to whisper.] A whisper, a whisper- 
ing, a soft murmur. 

"They reeembled those soft susurrations of the trees 
wherewith they convened.” — Howell : Vecall Forrest, 
p. 2. 

*su-sur'-rlng-l$r, adv. [Lat. susumts = a 
whisper.] In the manner of a whisper or soft 
murmur. 

* su-sur' -roils, a. [Lat. eumrrus-a whisper.] 

Whispering ; murmuring softly ; rustling. 

* BU-sur'-rus, a. [Lat.] A whisper ; a soft 
murmuring. 

" The eoft susurmt and eighe of the bmnehee." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, 1L 4. 

* Bute, a. [Suit, a.] 

auth er-lAn'-di-a, a. [Named after Mr. 
James Sutherland, who in 1688 published a 
catalogue of the plants in the Physic Garden 
in Edinburgh.] 

Bot. : A genus of Oalegese. Sutherlandia 
frutescens, the Cape Bladder Senna, is a ahriib, 
having unequally pinnate leaves, large scarlet 
flowers, and bladdery legumes with many 
seeds. Ha native country is the Cape of 
Good Hope, but it is cultivated in many 
gardens. The dried and pulverized roots and 
leaves have been used in diseases of the eye. 

* BU-tfle, a. [Lat. sutilis, from suo = to eew.] 
Done or made by stitching or needlework. 

" Half the room* are adorned with a kind of sutU* 
picture* which imitate tapeetry.'*— Idler, No. 14. 

Sllt'-ler, * BUt'-tler, *. [Dut. soetelaar, zoetc - 
laar, from zoetelen — to sully, to suttle ; cogn. 
with Low Ger. suddeln = to sully ; suddeler — 
a dirty fellow, a eculiion, a sutler.] A person 
who follows an army, and sells to the troopa 
provisions, liquors, or the like. 

“ For eettlng on thoee with the luggage left, 

A few poor suttlers with the camp that went. 

They baeely fell to pliiage and to theft" 

Drayton : Battle qf A gin court. 

BUt'-ler-ahlp, *. [Eng. sutler; -ship.] Tbs 
condition or occupation of a sutler. 

silt-ling, a. [Sutler.] Of or belonging to 
sutlers ; engaged In tbe occupation of a sutler* 

B4’-tdr, i. [Native name.] A kind nf syrup 
made by the North American Indians near 
the river Gila from the juice of the fruit of 
Cereus pitahaya. (Goodrich.} 

* BU-tor'-Inal, a. [Lat, sutor= a cobbler.] 
Or or pertaining to a cobbler. 

" The Intervals of hi* tutorial operation *."— Daily 
Telegraph, March 18, 1BB7. 

SU'- tra, *. [Sansc. — a sacred tradition ; 
sHt = a thread.] 

HiTidoo Literature (PI.): Certain books of 
aphorisms composed by the Brahmans, which 
they declared to be founded on the Vedas and 
the Brahmanss, though they did not contend 
that they were directly inspired. In these 
writings they developed the system of sacri- 
fice, and raised to a greater height their own 
caste -pretensions. The Sntrss taken collec- 
tively constituted tbe Vedangas (q.v.). 

Bilt-tee', Bat-1', *. [From Sane, sati = a vir- 
tuous wife'; sat = pure.] 

Anthropology : 

1. A form of widow-sacrifice (itself a form 
of funeral -sacrifice) formerly common in Brah- 
manic India, in which the widow was burnt 
with her dead husband on the funeral pyre. 
Many went willingly and gaily to their doom, 
but others were driven by fear of disgrace, by 
family influence, by priestly threats, and, in 
not a few cases, by sheer violence. Suttee waa 
abolished by law in British India, Dec. 4, 1829, 
but scarcely a year passes by free from its 
being carried out in some of the native princi- 
palities, 8nd between 1813and 1828, in Calcutta, 
the suttees ranged from 390 to COO yearly. When 
the question of prohibiting suttee was under 
discussion, the Brahmans quoted the Rig-Veds 
in favour of the practice ; but it was shown 
by Professor Wilson that tiie text hsd been 
falsified. (M. Muller: Chips from a German 
Workshop, ii. 34-37.) But though suttee was 
expressly prohibited by the ancient Brahmanio 
funeral rites (M. Miiller, in Zeits. d. deutsch. 
morgenl Geschichte , ix.), and the widow, after 
ascending the funeral pile, was to be led down 
by a brother-in-law, this symbolic form points 
to an earlier period when the sacrifice was 
really carried out. [Widow-sacrifice.] The 
revival must have taken place at a remote 
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date; for Propertius (El., III. xiii. 15-20) 
graphically describes it, and thus contrasts 
the behaviour of Indian with that of Roman 

wives 


' Ardent victrice*. et fUmrnoj pector* praebent, 
Iinponuutque *uis or* perusta vlris. 

Hie genua iutelix nuptoruiu : hie null* puolio, 
tec fid* Evodne, noc pt» Penelope." 

2. A widow burnt on tbe funeral pile of her 
dead husband, [l.j 


“In Brohmanic India the widow of a Hindu of the 
Brahman or the Ksbotriyn caste vu hurut on the 
funeral pile with her husband, as a tali, or ‘good 
woman.’ which word has passed Into English as tutlct." 
—T%U>r: Prim. Cult. fed. 1678). L 4-65. 


suttee-burning, a 

Anthrop . ; Sutteeism (q.v.). 

“While admitting, with Prof. Muller, that the more 
modem ordinance of suttee-burning is a corrupt de- 
parture from the early Brah mania ritual, we may 
nevertheless find some reason to consider tbe practice 
as not a new invention hr the later Hindu priesthood, 
hut as the revival, under congenial influence, of an 
ancient Aryan rite, belonging originally to a period 
even earlier than the Veda."— Tylor: Prim. Cult . (ed. 
1873), L 468. 


•tit-tee'-i^m, s. [Eng. suttee; ‘ism.) 

Anthrop.: The rite or practice of suttee 
(q.v.). 


The chief characteristic of eutleeUm is Its expia- 
tory quality ; for, hy this act of faith, the aati not 
only makes atonement for the sins of her husband, 
and secures the remission uf her own, hot has the ]or- 
ful assurance uf reunion to the ohject whose beatitude 
she secures.’’— Balfour: Cyclop. India (ed. 3rd), Hi. 782. 


* silt -tie, v.i. [Sotler.] To follow the occu- 
pation of a sutler. 


sut-tle, ». [Etym. doubtful.) 

Comm. : A terra applied to weight, when 
the tare has been deducted and the tret has 
yet to be allowed. 


eu-tiir'-al, a, [Eng. sutur(c); -uf.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertainiag or relating to a 
suture or aeam. 

2. Bot. : Of, belonging to, eitnated at, or 
taking place at a suture. 

sutural-dehiscence, *. 

Bot. : Dehiscence along one or more sutures. 
If the dehiscence is along the veatral snture 
the fruit is a follicle, if along tha dorsal and 
ventral sutures it ia a legume. There are no 
dissepiments, the fruit being composed of 
Only one carpel. 

sutural-llne, a 

Bot. : The ventral suture. [Sutcbe.] 

* SU-tiir'-al-Iy, adv. [Eng. sutural ; - ly .] In 
a sutural manner; by meaua of a suture. 

*su'-tu~rate, v.t. [Eng. sutur(e); -ate.) To 
join or unite by a suture; to sew or knit 
together. 

“ These are by oculists called ‘ orbit*,' and »ro each 
of them compounded of six several bones, which, being 
most conveulently tuturated among themselves, do 
make up those curious arched chambers in which 
these lookers or beholders dwell ; in which, and from 
which, they may be aptly said to perform their offices.* 
— Smith • (hi Old Ago, jx 98. 

Su'-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat. sutura , from 
tutus, pa. par. of suo — to aew.] 

I. Ord. lying. : The act of sewing; the line 
along which two things are joined, united, or 
sewn together, so as to form a aeam, or some- 
thing resembling a seam. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anat. : The immovable Junction of two 
parts by their margins : as, the sutures of ths 
akull, i.e., the liues of Juaction of the bones 
of which the skull Is composed. Various 
types of auture exist, as the Serrated or 
Dentated Suture, tbe Squamous or Scaly Su- 
ture, and tha Harmonic Suture or Harmoma. 
Arranged according to their situation, there 
are corona), frontal, fronto-parietal, occipito- 
parietal, and maay other aatures. . 

2. Bot. : The line formed by the cohesion 
of two parts. If ths suture formed hy the 
can>e))sry leaves in a pistil face the centre of 
a flower, it is called the ventral suture; if it 
face the perianth, the dorsal auture. The 
former corresponds to the margin, and the 
latter to tbe midrib of the carpellary leaf. 

3. Bntom. : The line formed by the meeting 
of ths elytra of a beetle when they are con- 
fluent. 

4. Surg. : The uniting of tbe lips or edges of 
ft wound by stitching. 

5. ZooL : The outlines nf the septa In ths 
Tctrahranchlata, from their resemblance to 
the sutures of the skulk When these out- 


lines are folded, the elevations are called 
saddles, and the intervening depressions lobes. 
(Woodward.) 

su’-tured, a. [Eng. sutur(e); -ed.) Having a 
auture or sutures ; united. 


su -versed, a [Pref. sub-, and Eng. versed 
(q.v.).] 

Math. : A name applied to the supplement 
of a versed sine, or the difference of a versed 
sine from tbe diameter of tbe circle. [Sine.] 

su-war'-row, a [Saouabi.J 


su'-zer ain, x. & a. [Fr., from sus = Lat. 
susum.sursum = above, on analogy of sovereign 
(q.v.).] 

A* As rubst. : A feudal lord ; ft lord para- 
mount. 

“ The Sultan should remain Sovereign in Eastern 
Ronmelia and suzerain In Bulgaria.”— .standard, Oct. 

B, As adj . : Sovereign, paramount. 

“The violation of the self-rule granted to the 
province came, not from the suzerain Sultan .” — Daily 
Telegraph, Sept, 18, 1886. 


SU'-zer-ain-ty, a. [Fr. suzerainty.) The 
office, dignity, or position of a suzerain; 
paramouot power or authority. 


He recognises the suzerainty nf the Bui tan, and 
holds himself responsible for the puhtic security.”— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept, 24, 1886. 


svan-berg'-Ite, a [After Svanberg ; enff. 
•ite(Min.).} * 

Min. : A rare mineral occurring only In 
crystals aod crystal grai os. Crystallization, 
rhombohedral. Hardness, 5*0; ap. gr. 3*30; 
colour, honey-yellow, shades of browo, rose- 
red ; lustre, vitreous. Compos. : uncertain ; 
apparently essentially a combination of a 
phosphate and a sulphate of alumina, lime, 
and soda, with some water. Found at Horrs- 
jobeig, Wermland, Sweden. 

* SWa, adv. [A.S.] So. 

swab, i. [Formed from swabber (q.v.); cf. 
Sw. svdb — a flre-brush ; svabla ~ to swab ; 
Dan. svabre — to swab; Norw. svabba — to 
splash ah out.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A mop for cleaning floor*, ships’ decks, 
or the like. 

“ One of the forecastle men took a stoab and awahbed 

up th* hlood.'*— Bannay : Singleton Fontenoy. 

2. An epaulet, being humorously compared 
to ft swab or mop. (CoUoq.) 

3. A cod or pod, as of beans, pease, or the 
like. 

IL Technically : 

1. Found.: A soft brush made of some 
strands of gasket tied together at one end 
and beaten and combed out at the other. 
Used to wet the parting edge before drawing 
the pattern, and to moisten parts of the mould 
requiring repair®. 

2. Ordn. : A cleaner or sponge for ths bore 
of a gun. 

3. Surg. : A pledget of lint or a spatula 
covered with clnth. Used to clean or moisten 
the mouth of the sick, or cleanse a wouocL 

swab-pot, 8. 

Found . : An Iron vessel containing water 
and tbe founder’s awab. 


swab, v.t . [Swab, a] To apply a swab to; 
to rub, wipe, or clean with a swab or mob. 

" mode him stoab tbe dock . ” —S hdeock : Voyage. 

swab-ber. # swob-ber, s. [Dut. swabber 
~ a swabber ; zwabberen — to swab ; Qer. 
schwabber = a swabber ; echwabber-stock — a 
mop-stick ; schwabbem = to swab.) One who 
uses a swab to clean a deck or floor ; an 
inferior officer on board a ship of war whose 
duty is to ses that the ship Is kept clean. 

“ The master, the swabber, tbe boatswain and I.”— 
Shahesp. : Tempest, IL A 

Swa-bi-an, a. [See det] 

Geog. : Of or belonging to Swabia, one of 
the ten circles into which Germany was di- 
vided prior to 1806. In was in tbe south-west 
of Germany on tbe Upper Danube. 

Swablan-league, a. 

History : 

1. A league formed against ths barons by 
ths cities of Swahia and of the Rhine io 1370. 

2. A league on a larger seals farmed in 
1488 under ths auspices of the Emperor 


Frederick III. to put down private wars and 
maintain the public ]>eace. It destroyed more 
than 140 castles of nobles aud robbers. It 
waa dissolved in 1533. 


swad (1), * swadde, s . [Etym. doubtful.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A pod or cod, as of beans, pease, or the 

like. (Frov.) F * 

2. A abort, fat person. 


“ For so be was a Dutch e. a deuill, a swaddcS 

Gascoigne : Voyage into Bukin do, 

3. A silly, coarse fellow ; a bumpkin. 

“ Three drunken twadt that kept the ousted thongb* 
that this ehoat was nought else hat a dreame/ 1 — 
Bolmshed: Chron. qf Ireland (an. 15 S 4 ). 

IL Mining : A thin layer of stooe or refuse 
coal at ths bottom of tbe coal-seam. 


swad (2), a [A corrupt, of stjuad (q.v.).] A 
lump, inass, or bunch ; a crowd, a squad. 
(Vulgar.) 


swad' - die, * swad - ell, * swad -U, 
* swad le, v.t. [Swaddle, a) 

I. To bind, as with a bandage ; to awathe ; 
to bind or wrap tightly with clothes. (Gene- 
rally used of infants.) 

“He mu* to bee fayne cmce or twine a day to twadl* 
and pKster hi* legge, and el» he could not kepe hie 
life.”- Mors: Worket, p. 8U. 

* 2. To wrap np ; to cover, as with clothing; 
to clothe. 


Nature wa* inert bony the first week 
Stood tiling the new-born earth.” 

Donne : Anatomy qf the World, anniv. I, 


“Till I could draw off both your iklnHikeaSh^wd*.* 
Beaum. A Piet. : The Captain, IL A 


swad -die, a [For swaihel, from A.S. swedhel. 
swedhil = that which swathes.] [Swathe.] 
A cloth or band bouad tightly round th© 
body of an Infant. 

“They ordered me to be carried to one of their 
honsea, and |<ut to bed in all my twaddles"— A ddison t 
Spectator. Na 90. 


* swad'-dle b&nd, * sweth-el-band, a 

[Eng. awaddle, ana band.) The same a* 
8WADDLINO-BAND (q.V.). 

swad'-dler, s. [Ses def.) A term of con- 
tempt applied by Roman Catholics in Ireland 
to Protestants, especially to the more evan- 
gelical and active sects. The following ex- 
tract and note from The Life of the Rev. John 
Wesley , by Dr. Coke and Mr. Moore (Derby: 
Richardson & Son, 1845), coufirms Southey'a 
statement in Life of Wesley, ii. 153, that the 
name was firat given in derision to a preacher 
who took for hia text Luke ii. 12. 


' Butler and his moh were now in higher «plrit« 
than ever; they scoured the street* day and night, 
frequently hallcotng as they went along, * Five pound* 
for a twaddler e bead ! ’ ” 


To this a note is added (p. 288) ; 

“A name first given to Mr. Cenniek, from hi* 
preaching on thcae word*, ’Ye *ha]l find tbe babe 
wrapped in twaddling clothes, iving in a manger.’”— 
Botes A Queries, Feb, 19, 18*0, p. 211. 


swad dling, * swad'-ling, pr. par., a., 

& S. [SWAODLE, V.J 

Au t B. A s pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Assubst. (PL): Swaddling-clothes. 

" There be in clothe* U wrapped, in manger laid. 

To whom too narrow swadlings are our sphere*.” 
Drummond : Flowers qf Sion. 

swaddling band, swaddling-cloth, 
* swaddling-clout, a A band or cloth 
wrapped tightly round an Infant ; a swaddle. 

“The child doe* not try to throw off it* twaddling- 
cloaths without a Judgement that the prea*ore it feel* 
comes from them and that It mny remove them hy 
struggling.” — Search: Light qf Bature, voL L, pt. ll 
ch. in 


* swaddling - clothes, swaddling - 
cloaths, A pL [Swaoolino-bano.J 

swig, * swagge, v.i. [Norw. svaga = to 
away ; c£ Sw. sviga j= to give way ; tvag = 
weak, bending ; Icel. tvtigja = to give way.) 
[Swagger, v.) 

1. To hang loose and heavy. 

2. To swagger; to walk or move heavily 
and unevenly. 

“ f twagge, os a fatte persona belly twaggeth os he 
goth. —Palsgrave. 

3. To sink down by its weight ; to sway. 

“ Because so laid, they (brick or squared stones] or* 
more apt In swagging auwn, to pierce with their 
point*, than in the Jacent po*ture .“ — Keliquus Wot- 
toniartas, p. 2A 


fato, fdt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p3t» 
or, wore, W 9 l£ work, who, s6u ; mute, ctih, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Sjfrian. so, ce = e ; ey => a : au = Jew. 
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■w&g, *. [Swao, v.) 

1. Ad unequal, hobbling motion. (Prot>.) 

2. A large quantity ; a lot ; bencs, 6tolen 
property ; booty. (Slang.) 

•• It's *11 srrangwi about hrlugiog off the swag."— 
Dickens ' Oliver Twist, ch. xix. 


» swag-bellied, a. Having & large, over- 
bunging belly. 

“ Your swag-beUied Hollander.*’— Shaketp. : Othello, 

ILl 

swag-belly, *. 

* 1. A prominent or projecting belly ; a 
■wag-bellied person. 

2. A large tumour developed Id the abdo- 
men, and neither fluctuating nor sonorous. 
(Dwiglison.) 


• swage (1), * sua£e (u as w), v.L A i. 

[A contract, of assuags (q.v.). j 

A. Tram . : To ease, to soften, to assuage, 
to quiet. 

B. fntrans. : To abate, to tBSuage ; to quiet 
down. 

*• Where ealt end freeh the pool renew*, 

A* epriuK or drought increase or ••**?*- 

Carets : Survey of Cornwall. 


»wagO (2), v.L [Swage, *.] To shape by 
means of a swage ; to fashion by bammeriug 
in a groove or mould of the required shape. 


■wage, «. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Forg. : A tool having a face of a given shape, 
the counterjtart of which is imparted to the 
object against which It is forcibly Impressed. 
When used by blacksmiths aud other forgers 
in metal, it is either placed on the anvil so as 
to impress the hot metal, which is laid thereon 
and at ruck by a hammer or monkey, or, the 
wurk being laid on the anvil, the lace of the 
■wage ie held upon It, and the back of the 
swage receives the blow. 

■wage-block, s. A large perforated 
block of iron, having grooved sides, and 
adapted for beading bolts and swaging ob- 
jects of larger mze than can be worked in the 
ordinary heading tools and swages fitted to 
the anviL 


■w&g'-ger, v.L A t. [A freq. from s wag, v. 
(q.v.). J 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To strut with an InBOlent or defiant air ; 
to strut about with ao affected superiority. 

** [He] swaggered like * lord about bl* ball.** 

Dryden t Cock A Fox, 44& 

* 2. To boast or brag noisily ; to bluster, to 
bnlly, to hector. 

“It vu AtheUm o peaty swaggering, under the 
gloriou* »j>pe*rance of wi*dom and philosophy. -Quo- 
worth: IntelL System, p. «1. 

* B. Trans. : To Influence by blustering, 
bullying, or threats. 

SW&g'-ger, s. [Swagger, v.] A piece of 
bluster ; noiBy boasting or bragging ; an In- 
solent Btrut. 

“ The botcher 1* «tout, and he vidae* no swagger." 

Swift : Will Wood's Petition. 

■w&g'-ger-cr, s. LEug. m nagger, v. ; -er.] 
One who swaggers ; a noisy, blustering fellow; 
a blusterer, a bully. 

** Your anrieat swaggerers coma not in my doors."— 
Shaketp. : S henry 1 V., 1L 4. 

* sw&g'-g^, a. [Eng .swag; -y.] Hanging, 
leaning, or sinking by Its own weight. 

w Hi» rwaggy and prominent belly.’'— Browne: Vul- 
gar Erreurs. bk. iiL ch. iv. 

■wain, * swayne, "ewoln, *sueyn, 

Reel. sveina — a boy, a lad, a servant; cogn. 
with Sw. ni’«n = a young man, a page; Low 
Ger. sween = a swineherd ; O. H. Ger. suein, 
ruin * a servant. Not connected with swine.] 

* 1. A young man in attendance on a knight ; 
a aqnire. 

* Forth weat koyrht 4 sueyn. 4 fote men slle In fere.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. 241. 

•2. A servant. 

M Sluioud, (qaod John) uede has ao per*. 

Him behove* serve himself that has uo twain. 

Or elle* be 1* a fool, a* elerke* a*in." 

Chaucer: C. T., 4,025. 


3. A young man living in the country ; a 
rnatic ; a country servant employed in hus- 
bandry. 

•• Nor think to village swains alone 
Are theee unearthly terrors knowo." 

Scoff ; Roktby, 1L 11. 


4. A country gallant ; a lover or Bweetbeart 
generally. (Chiefly used in poetry.) 

M ‘Tl* said *he is hot backwardly Ineiloed 
To aay of her swains 

H. Taylor: 1 Philip van Artevelde, L L 


* s wain -Ish, a. [Eng. swain; -isA] Rustic, 
boorish. 

•• Which If ignoble and wofniifc minds cannot ap. 
preheud, *o*ll such merit therefore to be the censurer* 
of more generous and virtuous spirits 1 ” — Milton : 
Colastcrion. 

“swain -ling, s. [Eng. swain; dimin. suff. 
-ling.] A little or young a wain. 

“ Honest twainling with his sweeting." 

Wittes Recreation. ( 1654 .) 

* swain'-mote, * swein'-mote, * swan-i- 
mote, #. [Eng. suxrin, and mots — a meeting. 1 
An old English forest court, having juris- 
diction to inquire into the oppressions and 
grievances committed by the officerB of the 
forest. 

44 The coort of tweinmote Is to be hoi den before the 
verderora, ss lodges, by the steward of the tweinmote 
thrice iu every year, the sweius or freeholders within 
the foreet composing the Jory."— Blackstonv : Com- 
ment.. bk. 11 L, ch. «. 

*swain ~ship, s. [Eng. swain ; ship.] The 
condition of a swain. 

■waip, v.i. [A variant of sweep, v.] To walk 
proudly ; to a weep along. (Prov.) 

“swal, pret. of v. [Swell, r.] 

swale (1). s. [Cf. swallow (2), s.] 

1. A shade ; a shady spot (Pro v.) 

2. A valley, a low place, a moor. (Prov.\ 

■wale (2), s. [Swkal.] A gutter in a candle. 
(Prop.) 

■wale, v.L A <. [Sweau] 

A. Trans. : To dress, as a bog for bacon, 
by singeing or burning off ths hair. (Prop.) 

B. Intrans. : To waste, to consume. (Prop.) 

swal'-l£t, *. [Prob. connected with swell 
(q.v.); cf. Ger. tchwall — the swell of the Bea, 
a billow, from schwellen — to ewelL] 

Tin-mining : Water breaking in npon the 
min era at their work. 

swal-low (1), swal-ow, * swal-owe, s. 

[A.S. ewaltw ; c**gn. with Dut. twaluw; Icel. 
rwlo, genit. irwm ; Dan. wait ; Sw. svala ; 
O. H. Ger. sualawd ; Ger. achwalbe.) 

L Ord. Lang . ; In the same sense as II. 2. 

IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : The groove around a tackle-block 
for the strap. Also called the Score. 

2. Omith. : Hirundo rustica, a well-known 
European bird, whose arrival from Africa 
(usually about the middle of April) Ie eagerly 
looked for as a sign of wpproachiug aummer. 
In the northern United States the coming of 
the Purple Swallow, or Purple Martin (II. or 
Progne purpurea)* is similarly hailed w ith gen- 
eral pleasure ae the harbinger of spring. It 
abounds in the United States, often frequenting 
the streets of towns, and frequently nesting in 
boxee placed for it near country houses. In 
color it a shining purplish blue, with black 
wings aDd tail. H. erythrogaster, tbe Rufous- 
bellied Swallow, aleo readily nests in such boxee, 
making a nest of mud and fin© bay. The 
Republican or Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon 
lunifrous) makes a mud nest, of flaak ahape, 
which it attach es to a rock or house wall. 
There are iu all about 60 Bpeciee of Swallow, 
everywhere found. The food of II. rt isiica 
consists entirely of winged inaecta; on their 
arrival, thesa birds feed exclusively on gnats 
and crBne-fliea, in summer small beetles are 
very largely taken. These are captured as tlie. 
birds fly with open mouth, tbe brislleB with 
which the gape ie supplied and the viscid 
saliva assisting to retain tbe prey. Like 
owls, Swallows reject the undigested portions 
of their food in small pellets or castings. The 
male is about eight iuclieB long; beak black, 
forehead, chin, and throat chestnut ; head, neck, 
back, lump, and upper tail-coverts steed-blue; 
tail very much forked ; under surface bufly- 
vhite, legs and toes slender and black, claws 
black and sharp. Iu the female the tail- 
feathers are not so long, nor are they developed 
io the young birda till they have left for the 
south. The note of the bird just described, 
known in England as the Chimney Swallow, 
is & low musical twitter. 

swallow-chatterers, s. pi. 

Orniih. : SwainBon’B name for the Bombycil- 
linae, a aub-family of his Ampelid®. 

swallow-fish, s. 

Ichthy. : The Sapphirine Gurnard, Trigla 
hirundo. [Gurnard.] 


swallow-hawk, i. [Swallow-tailed 

KITE.] 

swallow-pear, s. 

Bot. : Pyrus torminalis. 

swallow-plover, s. 

Omith. : The genus Glareola. (Swainson.) 

swallow prominent-moth, a. [Leio* 

CAMPA.] 

swallow-roller, s. 

Omith. : The genus Eurystomns, placed 
by Swainson under the Meropidae. 

swallow-shrike, *. 

Omith. : A popolar name for any Individual 
of the family Artamid®. They resemble 
Swallowe in their actions and general mode of 
life, while in the shape of their bills they ex- 
hibit great affinities to aome of the Shrike* 
and Crow-slirikes. [Wood-bwallow.J 

swallow-stone, s. 

Mythol. : A Btone which the swallow is said 
to bring home from the eea-ehore to give 
aight to its young. Longfellow (Evangeline, 
i. 1) thuB alludes to it : 

44 Oft In the bam* they climbed to the populous nests 
oo the rafters. _ , ^ ^ 

Seeking with eager eye that wondrous stone which 
the bwsIIow ^ J ^ 

Brines from tbe shore of the sea to restore tbe sight 
of its fledglings." 

swallow-tail, $. 

I. Ordinary Lcunguags: 

1. The tail of a Bwallow. 

2. A swallow-tailed coat. 

,4 Hels stripped of his swntlow-taQ and his pseu- 
donym. aud marched off to ths guard-room again."— 
Referee, Aug. *9. 18W. 

3. Ths points of a burgee. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : An unidentified BpecleB of Willow. 
(Bacon.) 

2. Entomology: 

(1) The Swallow-tailed Butterfly. 

(2) PL : The Fapilionld® (q.v.). 

3. Fort.: An advanced work whose Ballenb 

S ortion baa are-entering angle and converging 
anks ; a priest’s cap. 

4, Joinery : The same as Dovx-tail (q.v.). 

5. Omith. : Ths Humming-bird genu* Eu- 
peptomena, with two apecies, Eupeptomena 
nuicrura and E. hirundo . from Eastern Peru. 
They have brilliant plumage, strong wings, 
and deeply-forked tail. 

swallow-tailed, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having s tail like thst of a 
swallow ; having tapering or pointed ekirts : 
as, a swallow-tailed coat. 

2. Joinery: Dovetailed. 

Swallow-tailed butterfly : 

Entom. : Papilio machaon ; a large butter- 
fly, three and a half to four inches in expan- 
sion of wings. The fore wings are of a deep 
straw colour, with black veins, Bpots. and 
bant^ ; the hind wiDgs ars uf similar colours, 
but have a round, brick -red Bpot at the anal 
angle, and a black prolongation, from which 
the name Swallow-tail is derived. Larva 
bright green, with black bands snd six orange 
spots. It feeds on Milk-parsley, Peucedanum 
palustre, and some other Umbellifcrs. it ap- 
pears from May to August, and is now con- 
fined to the fenny counties of England and to 
Sussex. [Papilio. j 
Swallow-tailed kite or hawk : 

Omith : Elanoides (formerly Nauderus) fur- 
catus. 

Swallow-tailed moth. Swallow-tail moth : 
Entom. : A British geometer moth, Our - 
apteryx sambvearia, of a pale sulphur colour, 
with numerous Bbort, transverse, pale-olive 
Btreaks; hind wingwitli a tail-like projection, 
and above it a red Bpot edged with gray. 
The larva feeds on oak, elder, bramble, Ac. 

6 wallow- wood pecker, *. 

Omith. : Swaioson’e name for the genus 
Melanerpes (q.v.). 

swal- low (2), * swalowe, * swalgh, 
* swolgh, 8. [Icel. svelgr ; Dan . evalg ; Sw. 
svalg ; Ger. schwalg — an abyss, a gulf, a 
whirlpool, ths throat.] [Swallow, v .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The gnllet or oesophaguB ; the throat. 

2. Capacity for swallowing ; voracity. 


boil, b (ft; ptfUt, J<fifrl; cat, $ell, chorus, ^hin, beneh; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ifig, 
-clan, — tlan *= «ha.w . -tion, -sion = shun ; -tiou, -§lon — v-hiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -dlo, Ac. = beL deL 
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3. Taste, relish, inclination. ( Colloq ) 

4. As much as fa e wallowed at once. 

*5. A whirlpool. 

"The thirde he cxatfl ... In » twalowe of the »ee 
exiled Mwe Adri*ticum.“ — Fabyan : Chronycle, cb.lxlx. 

IL Mining: A cavern or opening into which 
water disappears. 

swallow-hole, #. 

Geol ., £c. (PL). : Deep vertical pita oc- 
curring upon broad surfaces of limestone, 
especially where it alternates with shale. 
They are produced by rills of water or by 
rain, and often ara seen at brief intervals for 
miles, marking the strike of the limestone, 
even when obscured by accumulations of 
other material upon Its surface. They some- 
times descend into caverns, especially in the 
ecar limstono. 

swallow-pipe, *. A gullet ; a windpipe. 

swal' - low, * ewal - ow, * swal - owo, 
* swol-owe, awolwe, v.t. & i. (A.S. swei- 
gan, pa. t swealg, pa. par. swolgen ; cogn. with 
Dut. swelge n ; Icel. svelgja, pa. t. svalg, pa. 
par. solginn; Dan. svaelge; Sw. svalja ; Qer. 
•chwelgen.] 

A* Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To take into the stomach ; to receive 
through the oesophagus into the stomach as 
nourishment. 

“ [Th* gullet] la every creature well elxed to the food 
it hath occasion to swallow.'" — Dirham : Phyiico- 
Theology, bk. ir., ch. xi. 

2. To draw or euck into an abyss or gulf; 
to engulf, to overwhelm. 

** Whan tempest* do her chippee swalow." 

Chaucer: House of Fam #, bk. 111. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To aeize and waste ; to exhaust, to con- 
sume. 

“ Swallowing the treasure of the realm." 

Ehaketp. : 9 Henry Tl. t lr. L 

2. To absorb, to include, to sink. 

"Swallowing up all the attributes of the Supreme 
Being in the ooe attribute of infinite power.'— Cole- 
ridge : Aide to Reflection, p. 10L 

3. To occupy, to absorb, to take up; to con- 
sume : as, Td swallow np one’s time or leisure. 

* 4. Toeogross to one’s self; td appropriate. 

"Homer excels all the inventors of other arts In 
this, that he has wallowed op the honour of thoae 
who succeeded him.’— Pope. {Todd.) 

5. To take into the mfnd readily ; to receive, 
embrace, or believe, as opinions, statements 
or lielief, without examination, consideration, 
or scruple ; to receive implicitly. 

** Some have been made to wallow the most palpable 
absurdities under pretence that sense aad reason are 
not to be trusted. "—Search : Light of Mature, vol. i., 
pt. i. ch. xiv. 

* 6. To engross the faculties of ; to engage 
completely. 

“ The priest and the prophet are swallowed up of 
wine ."— Itaiah xxviii. 7. 

7. To put up with ; to bear or take patiently : 
as, To swallow an affront 

* 8. To retract, to recant, to disavow. 

" Swallowed his vows whole." « 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, Hi. 1. 


swumm, swamp ; Qoth. stcamnts=a sponge; 
A.S. swam, swamp. Sponge, and fungus , ara 
related words, and from the same root as 
swim (q.v.).] A piece of boggy or spongy 
land ; low ground saturated with water ; wet, 
soft gronud, which may have a growth of 
certain kinds of trees, but is useless for agri- 
cultural or pastoral purposes, and so distin- 
guished from bog, fen , or marsh, though often 
used as synonymous with these words. 

” Thl» 1* a very »lckly place. »od I believe hath need 

enough of an hoapital ; for it ia teated so nigh the 

creeks and swamp s that it is never free from a noiaom 

ainell .*— Dampier : Voyages (an. 1«85). 

swamp-cabbage, s. The same as Skunk- 
cabbage (q.v.). 

swamp-crake, s. 

Omith. : Ortygometra tabuensis, an elegant 
little rail, about seven inches long, spread 
over Australia, Tasmania, and the islands iu 
Bass’s Strait. The sexes ara alike in plumage ; 
head, neck, and under-surface dark slate-gray, 
chocolate brown above. ( Buller : Birds of New 
Zealand.) 

swamp-doer, a. 

Zool: Rucervus duvaucdli, from India and 
Assam. It is about four feet in height, rich 
light yellow in colour, and congregates in 
large herds In moiat situations. The antlers 
are large, with a long beam, which branches 
into an anterior continuation of the main por- 
tion, and & smaller posterior tyne which is 
bifurcated. 

swamp-hare, s. The same as Water- 

babbit (q.v.). 

swamp-hellebore, s. 

1. Bat. ; Veratrum viride. The bracts are 
oblong-lanceolate, the partial ones larger than 
the petiole, which Is downy ; the flowers in 
panicled racemes. Grows in North American 
swamps from Canada to South Carolina. 
Called also American or Green Hellebore and 
Indian Poke. 

2. Pharm. : Tincture of Swamp Hellebore, 
made by adding to the rhizome rectified 
spirit, la used to act on the vascular system 
in inflammatory diseases, spec, in rheumatic 
fever and gout. 

swamp-hen, a. 

Omith. : Porphyria melanotus, widely dis- 
tributed over Tasmania, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and the Chatham Islands. Total length, 
al*out twenty -one inches; plumage eooty 
black, with metallic gloaa. 

swamp hickory, s. 

Bot. : Carya amara ; a North American 
tree, with small ovate fruits, the rind of 
which remains permaneutly fleshy. The ker- 
nel ia very bitter; hence the tree is some- 
times called Bitter-nut. 

swamp-lily, a. 

Bot. : The genus Zephyraothes. 


swamp, v.L [Swamp, s.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To plunge, sink, or overwhelm in 
or as in a swamp. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To plunge into inextricable difficulties. 


numbers. 

"A more striking political Incident than tha 
swamping of the Irish electorate with Paniellitea."— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1. 188«. 


II. Naut. : To overset, sink, or cause to be 
filled, as a boat in water ; to whelm. 


swam'-p^, a. [Eng. swamp, a. ; -j/.] Con- 
sisting of swamp ; resembling swamp ; boggy ; 
soft and wet ; marshy. 

** Waked still Loch-Doine. and to the source 
Alarmed, B&lvaig, thy swampy course." 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, ill. U. 

swan, s. [A.S. stwn ; cogn. with Dut. zwaan ; 
Icel. at unr; Dan. svane; Sw. apart; Gor. 
schwan ; O. H. Ger. swan, swana.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: In the same sense as II. 2 

2. Fig. : Applied tn a famous poet : thus, 
Shakespeare is called the Swan of Avon, 
Virgil the Swan of Mantua. 

II. Technically: 

1. Astron. : The constellation Cygnus. 

2. Omith. : Any individual of the genua 
Cygnus (q.v.). The Swans form a aharply-de- 
flned group ; the body is elongated, the neck 
very long, head moderate ; beak about as long 
as head ; legs abort, and placed far back. Oo 
the under-surface the plumage is thick and 
fur-like ; on the upper side the feathers are 
broad, but both above and below the body is 
thickly covered with down. Their short legs 
render their movements on land awkward aud 
ungainly, but in the water these birds ara 
graceful to a proverb. Their food consists 
of vegetable substances and weeds, their long 
necks enabling them to dip below the surfaca 
and to reach their food at considerable depths. 
Swans breed in high latitudes, but the do- 
mesticated species, Cygnus olor, the Mute 
Swan, breeds on eyots and the shores of lakes, 
making a very large nest on land, in which 
five or six greenish eggs are deposited. Ths 
young generally are covered with a gray down 






swamp-locust tree, s. 

Bot. : GUditschia monosperma ; a North 

American tree about twenty feet high. 


HEADS Or SWANS. 

A. MntsSwao; b. Whooper; c. Bewick's Swan ; 
n. Polish Swan. 


T Tho meaning of the verb ia often intensi- 
fied by up. 

B. Intrans . ; To have the power of swallow- 
ing : as, He cannot swallow. 

* swal -lo w-a-l)le, a. [Eng. swallow, v. ; 
■able.] Credible. 

" It» most mitigated and swallowable lorm." — Mait- 
land ; Essays on Reformation, p. JUS. 

■wal -low-er, s. [Eng. swallow, v. ;-er.] One 
who or that which swallows ; a glutton. 

swal' -low-wort, s. [Eng. swallow (I), and 
wort.] 

Bot. : (1) Chelidonium majus, so named, 
according to Aristotle and Dinscnrides, be- 
cause swallows use it to restore the eyesight 
of their young ones, or, in the opinion of 
others, because the plant begins to bloom at 
the time when swallows arrive, and goes 
oat of flower at the time of their departure 
(Prior) ; (2) The genus Asclepi&s ; (3) Thapsia 
Asclepium; (4) Ranunculus Ficaria ; ( 5 ) Fu- 
maria bulbosa ; (6) Caltha palustris; (7) SaxU 
fraga granulata. 

swamp, swomp, *. [Dan. & Sw. svamp = a 
aponge, fungus ; Sw. svampig = spongy ; cogn. 
with Dut. swam = a fungus ; O. Dut. swam = 
a sponge ; M. H. Ger. swam, swamp ; Ger. 
schwemm = a sponge, fungus ; Low Ger. 


swamp oak, s. 

Botany : 

1. Quercus Prinus, var. bicolor, or discolor; 
the Cheatnut-leaved White Oak, with long- 
stalked, obovate, acute leaves. Found in 
Canada. 

2. Vimiera denudata. 

swamp-ore, «. The same as Boo-iron 
ore (q.v.ji 

t swamp-pink, s. 

Bot. : A popular name for Azalea viscosa, a 
shrub from three to eight feet high, with 
deliciously fragrant flowers, growing in awamps 
in America from Cauada to Georgia. 

swamp-post, a. 

Bot. : Quercus lyrata, a North American tree 
about fifty feet high. 

swamp-sassafras, s. 

Bot.: Magnolia glauca; the Deciduous 

Swamp Magnolia or Sweet Bay, a North 
American tree about twenty faet high. The 
bark is bitter and aromatic, with the proper- 
ties of Cinchona. The bark, seeds, ana cones 
are e m ploy ed i o ch i on Ic rb eu mati sm. [Bka vkr- 

TREE.J 

swamp- wood, «. 

Bot. : Dirca palustris. 


till the age of two yean?, when they assume the 
characteristic white plumage of the older birds. 
The American Swan (C. americanut) has its 
breeding places in northern Canada, its viuter 
excursions extending no further southward 
than North Carolina. Another American epe- 
ciee, the Trumpeter Swan ( C. buccinator) breeds 
chiefly in Arctic regions, but migrates further 
south, large flock a being seen in winter as far 
aontb as Texas. Europe possesses, in addition 
to C. olor, the Whistling Swan (C’. fmmcti*), Be- 
wick’s Swan (C. betricki), and the Polish Swan 
(C.xmmutabilis). The most beautiful of the uhole 
genus is the Black-necked Swan (C. nigricollis\ 
from South America ; while the most remark- 
ahls is the Black Swan (C. alratus), from 
Australia, first brought to Europe early in the 
seventeenth century. So convinced were the 
ancients that white plumage was of the es- 
sence of a swan, that a “ black swan ” was a 
proverbial expreasiou for something extremely 
rare — if not for the non-existent— from the 
daya of Juvenal (vi. 161-4) to thoae of Sir 
Thomas Browne (Vulg. Err., bk. v., ch. xix.). 
The stories about the musical voice of the 
Swan, though greatly embellished by early 
writera, appear to have some foundation in 
fact so far as regards the Whooper (C. musi - 
cua). T. Rymer Jones says, 14 The dying 
Swan, we find, has nothing peculiar in its 
notes, but ita last cries may be as loud and 


f&to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, thore; pine, pit, a'ire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
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musical *8 any others to which it has given 
utterance ” (CasselVs Book of Birds, iv. 125). 

swan-coat, swan-shift, s. 

Anthrop.: The outward form or vesture of 
a swan-maiden (q.v.). 

“Three women elt on the ehore with their wan- 
contt beside them, reedy to turn into ewin* end fly 
^sj.^Tylor Early Hist. Mankind (ed. 1575). p. 865. 
(Note.) 

swan-down, f. The same aa Swan’s 
down (q.v.). 

swan-flower, s. (Swanwort.) 
swan-hero, s. 

Anthrop . : The husband of a swan-maiden. 

•'The swan-hero loreeke# hi* wife the moment *he 
uki the forbidden que*tlou.”-Grimm; Deut. Mythol. 
(ed. eullybrjws), 1. 437. 

swan - hopping, s. A corruption of 
swan-upping — that is, the ceremony or pro- 
cess of marking swans belonging to the crown, 
London companies or guilds, the University 
of Oxford, <3tc., which is annually performed 
by making a cut nr mark upon the upper 
mandible with a knife or other aharp instru- 
ment. 

swan like, a. Like a awan. 

" Then, if be lose, he make* « swan-lik* end. 

Fading in music." „ t ^ . ... „ 

Shakttp, : Merchant of Tenfce, ill. 2. 

swan-maiden, s. 

Anthrop . : A supernatural being In the 
ahape of a swan, fabled to have the power of 
assuming the figure of a beautiful young 
woman, by taking off the swan-coat or awan- 
shift Many of these awan-maidena are said 
to have contracted marriage with men who 
had obtained power over them by getting 

r ssession of the awan-coat or awan-shift, but 
the swan-maiden recovers this from her 
husband, even though ahe may have borne 
him children, she essumea her former shape 
and flies away from him for ever. (Valkyr, 

WlSH-CHlLDREN.] 

•' The*e lorely swan-maidens most hare been Ion* 
koowu to German tradition. When th«r bath* in 
the cooling flood, they lay down on th* hank the • wan- 
ting, the *wim-«hift; who take* it from them bai 
them In hi* power. '—Grimm : Deut. MythoL (ed. 
etallybrMs), L 428. 

swan-mark, a. A mark indicating the 
ownership of a awan. 

swan-neck, a. 

1, Ord. Lang. : A long, graceful neck like 
that of a swan ; hence, the end of a pipe 
curved or arched like the neck of a awan. 

2. Bot. : (Swanwort]. 

swan-ring, a. 

Anthrop. : A ring supposed to have the 
asme power as the swan-coat (q.v.). 

swan-shift, $. (Swan-coat.] 

swan shot, *. A very large size of shot, 
used for shooting swans, 
swan-npping, a. [Swan-hoppino.] 

swan-wife, a. 

Anthrop . .* A swan-maiden (q.v.) who has 
married a human being. 

" M*ny tale* of twan-wlees *tlll Ur* among the 
Norse people.''— Grimm Deut. Mythol. (ed. Stally* 
brass), f. 427. 

swan’s down, ewan-down, a. The 

down or anft festhers obtained from a awan. 

“ With hi* fan of turkey-feathers, 

With his plume* and tufts of swan's down." 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. 

sw&ng, a. [From the same root as Swamp 
( q.v.).J A piece of low or green sward liable 
to be covered with water ; a swamp, a bog. 
(Prov.) 

swan -herd, a. [Eng. swan, and herd .] One 
who tends swans 

swdnk, a. [Cf. Ger. schwank = pliant, supple.] 

1. Thin, slender, pliant, agile. (Scotch.) 

2. Stately, jolly. 

M Thoo wa* 1' the foremost rank, 

A Ally buirdly. *teeve, *u’ twank." 

Burnt : Auld Farmer to hit Auld Mare. 

sw&nk'-ie, sw£nk'-^, a. [Swank.] A tight, 
strapping young fellow or girl. (ScofcA) 

“ There, #wanWe* yoang, in hrew hrald-claith. 

Are eprlnglu o'er the auttere.'' 

Burnt: Holy Fair. 

swank ing, a. [Swank.] Supple, active. 
(Scotch.) 

“ A swanking yonng chleld." — Scott : Bride of Lam- 
mermoor, ch. xxiv. 


swan'-ner-J, s. [Eng. mm ; -try.) A place 
where awans are hred and reared. 

“ Anciently the crown had *n exten*i »€ i swannery 
annexed to the royal palace or manor of Clarendon, 
in Wiltshire. It had al*o a twannery lo the Iale of 
Purbeck."— TorreM/ Hitt. British Fithet. 

f swan'-njf, a. [Eng. swan ; - y .] Swan like. 

“The twanny gloe*ine»* of • neck.”— Richardton: 
Claritta, lv. 22. 

swan'-p&n, s. [Shwanpan.] 

swan-skin, s. [Eng. swan, and a Jan.] 

1. The akin of a awan with the feathers on. 

2. A kind of fine-twilled flannel. 

3. A kind of woollen blanketing used by 
letterpreaa printers and engravera. 

swan '-wort, i. [Eng. swan, and wort. Named 
because the column is long and curved like 
the neck of a awan.] 

Bot. : Cycnoches, a genua of Orchlda. Called 
also Swan-neck and Swan -flower. About 
eleven species are cultivated in British hot- 
houaea, ten from the warmer parts of America, 
and one from Singapore. 

swap, adv. [Ger. schvxipp — a blow, also as 
interj. slap I amack !] Hastily ; on a audden ; 
with sudden or hasty violence. (Prov.) 

swap, * swappe, v.t. & i. [A variant of 
sweep, v. (q.v.) ; cf. Icel. svtipja = to sweep, 
to awoop.] 

A. Transitive : 

• 1. To a trike, as with a sweeping stroke. 

“ Swap o 1 hi* hed.” Chaucer : C. T., 15,884. ' 

2. To exchange, to barter, to awop. 

" A eon pi* of qu*tnt little female Holltnder* swap- 
ping doll*.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 7, 1885. 

B. Intransitive : 

• 1. To move awiftly ; to rush. 

“ Beof* to him swapte." Layamon, *8,775. 

2. To fall completely down. 

3. To ply the wings with a sweeping noise. 

4. To awop, to barter. 

swap, s. (Swap, v .] 

1. A blow, a atroke. 

** 1ft be * thwack. I make *ooount ef that ; 

There’* no new fashioned swap that ere came np yet 
But I've the flraton 'em.” _ , 

Beaum. * Fist. : Mice Valour. 

2. A barter, an exchange, a awop. 

"1 e'en changed It. a* occasion «*rved ... for gin 
and brandy, and it served th* home many a year— 
a gude swop too.”— Scoff Bride of Lammermeor, 
ch. xxsL 

swape, s. [Sweep, v .] 

1. A hucket on the end of a line from a 
balanced pole which rests on a post. It has 
been employed for forty centuries in Egypt, 
and is represented on the temples and tombs 
of that country. The well-pole snd oaken 
bucket are yet common in America. 

2. A sconce, or light-holder 

3. A pump-handle. 

4. A long oar, or sweep. 

• swappe, v.t. & i [Swap, v. 

sward, * swart, * swarde, • sweard, 
* swerd, * sworde, e. [A.S. sweard = the 
akin of bacon; cogn. with But. zwoord = akin 
of bacon ; lcel. svdrdhr = akin, hide, sward ; 
jardhar-evordhr — earth-sward ; grassvordr = 
grass-sward ; Dan. Jlesksvcer = flesh-sward, 
akin of baeon ; gronsveerd — greensward ; Ger, 
schwarte — rind, bark, akin.] 

• 1. A skin, a covering, rind. 

** Brandish no eword* but stoeardt of bacon 1 " 

Brewer: Lingua, il. L 

2. Turf ; the grassy surface of land ; that 
psrt of the soil which ia filled with the roota 
of grass ; when covered with green grass it is 
called green award. 

sward-cutter, a. 

1. A plough to turn over grass landa. 

2. A lawn-mower (q.v,). 

• sward, v.t. [Sward, *.] 

1. To produce award on ; to cauae award to 
grow on. 

2. To cover with award or grass ; to strew 
with grass. 

sward' -^d, pa. par. & a. [Sward, v.] 

• sward'-jf, a. [Eng. sward, e. ; -y.] Covered 
with award. 


•ware, pret. o/v. [Swear.) 

swarf (1), s. [Etym. doubtful.) 

1. Iron filings. 

2. The grit worn away from grindstone* 
used in grinding cutlery wet. (Prov.) 

swarf (2), s. [Swarf, v .] A fainting-fit; S 
awoon, atupor. (Scotch.) 

•swarf (3), «. [Etym. doubtful.] (See com- 
pound.) 

* swarf-money, s. 

Feudal Law: Money paid in lieu of th* 
service of castleward. 

swarf; v.f. [Prob. connected with swervs 
(q.v.).] To awoon, to faint. (Scotch.) 

" Be wu like * men *w& free himieU for m/vny 
minutes, end I thought he would he* swarw't •* 
theglther.”— .Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxviL 

swarm, * ewarme, s. [A.S. swearm ; cogn. 
with Dut. zwerrn ; lcel. svarmr; Dan. sveerm ; 
Sw. svarm ; M. H. Ger. swarm ; Ger. schwarm 
= a swarm ; schwirren = to huzz ; sxveren = 
to hum. From the aame root as ruwar.] 

1. A large number or body of email animal* 
or insects, particularly when moving in a 
confused mass. 

2. Specif., the cluster of honey-bees which 
issue at once from a hive, seeking a new 
home, under the direction of the queen-bee ; 
a similar cluster of bees settled in a hive. 

" Whf n the swarms are eager of their play. 

And loath their empty hive*.' 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia It. 157. 

3. A large and dense number or cluster of 
persona ; a multitude of people In motion ; a 
crowd, a mob, a multitude, a throng. (Some- 
times applied to inanimate objects.) 

“ Thla swarm of fair advantage* ” 

Shakesp. : 1 Benry IV., v. L 

swarm (1), v.f. & t. [A.S. swirman ; D*n. 
sveerme ; Ger. schwdrmen ; Sw. tvarma.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To collect and rise in a body from a hive 
In flight, as bees. 

“ The Trojan* . . . i**u* In a throng, 

Like swarming bee*." Dryden : I irgil ; jXneid il. 85. 

2. To appear or collect in a crowd or 
crowds ; to throng together in multitudes ; 
to crowd together in confusion. 

’* The common people by number* twarm to na." 

Shakesp. : I Henry K/„ iv. 2. 

3. To be overcrowded or thronged ; to be 
overrun ; to be filled with a multitude, crowd, 
or throng of animals in motion, or other 
objects. 

" Tb* bank* promUcnona *»ar7n'd with tbrongln# 
troop*.” Warfon : Eclogue 5. 

• 4. To breed multitudes. 

" Not *o thick swarm'd ouc* the eoil 


B. Trans . : To crowd, to throng. 

swarm (2), v.i. & t. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. 
squirm.] 

A. Intrans. : To climb a tree, pole, or the 
like, by embracing it with the arms and legs 
and scrambling up. (Generally with up.) 

B. Trans.: To climb, as a tree, &c., by 
embracing it with the arms and legs and 
scrambling up. 

swarm-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Swarm (1), v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. a dj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

*1. The act of coming off or collecting in 
awarms, as bees ; a thronging or crowding 
thickly together. 

2. Bot. : The name given by the Germans to 
the oscillating and crowding motions of the 
zoosporea and antherozoids of Confervse, &e., 
while free in the cavity of the parent cell just 
before their breaking forth. The name is de- 
rived from the resemblance of their move- 
ments to the swarming of bees. (Zoospore.) 

swart, swarth, * snart, a. [A.S. sweart = 
black; cogn. with Dut. zxmrt ; Icel. svartr ; 
Dan. sort ; Sw. svart ; O.H.Ger. swart, suarz ; 
Goth, swarts: Ger. schwarz.) Of a blsck or 
dark colour ; swarthy. (Applied especially to 
the skin.) 

" A swarth complexion, end * curled heAd." 

Chapman : Homer ; 0 dysety xlx. 

swart-back, s. The great black -backed 
gull, Lams marinus. (Scotch.) 


oil, Wfr; ptffit, cat, yell, chorus, yhin, benyh; go, feem; thin, this; sin. ay; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. pH-t 

clan, -tian - sbg.ii, -tion, -sion = shiin ; -fion, -?lon = zhfln, -cions, -tious, -sious = sbiis. -ble, -die, &c. - b$l, d$l. 
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swart— sway 


* swart-star, x. Sirius, the Dog-atar. 
So called from its appearance during the hot 
weather of summer, which darkens or 1 ‘awarts ” 
the oounteoaoce. 


" Ye valleys low . . . 

On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks." 

Milton : Lyddas, 188. 


•swart, v.t. [Swart, a.] To make black, 
dark, or tawny. 


“ The heat of the son whose fervour may swart 
» living part, and even black a dead or dissolving 
flesh."— Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vL, ch. X. 


swarth, a. [Swart.] 


swarth (1), swalrth, s. [Prob. the same as 
Swartr, a.] Ad apparition of a person about 
to die ; a wraith. (Scotch.) 

swarth (2), x. [Sward.) 

1. The award ; the turf. 

2. A awath ; one of the banda or ridgea of 
grass, hay, &c., produced by mowing with the 
acythe. 

“ Here stretch'd In ranks, the le veil’d twarths are 
found." Pope Homer; Iliad. xviiL 630. 


swarth-i-ly, adv. [Eng. swarthy, a. ; -ly.) 
In a swarthy manner ; with a awarthy hue. 


swarth' -i-nSss, swarth -ness, *. [Eng. 
swarthy, swarth; -it «w.] The state or quality 
of being awarthy ; darkDess or tawninesa of 
complexion. 

" It thickens the complexion, and dyes it Into an 
rmpleeeing stmrthiness."—P*L\am : Resolees, res. 36. 


swash-hank, a. 

Hydr.-eng . ; The crowning portion of a aea- 
embankmeut- 

swash-bucket, x. The common recep- 
tacle of the washings of the scullery ; hence, 
a mean, slatternly womao. ( Prov .) 

•swash-buckler, a. A swaggerer, a 
bully, a bravo, a braggadocio. 

M A ruffian is the same with • swaggerer, so called, 
because endeavouring to make that aide to swag or 
weigh down, whereon he Ingageth. The same also 
with swash-buckler, from swashing or making a noise 
on bucklers .* — Puller : Worthies ; London. 

swash-way, x. The same as Swash (1), 

4. 

swash (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Arch, : An oval figure whose mouldings aro 
oblique to the axis of the work. 

swash-letter, x. 

Print. : A name commou to old -faced capi- 
tals whose terminations project considerably 
beyond the shaok, as &c. {Brands.) 

swash-plate, a. 

Mach. : A rotating, circular plate, inclined 
to the plane of its revolution, ao aa to give a 
vertical reciprocation to tha rod, whose foot 
rests thereupon, and which moves between 
lateral guides, 

swash, a. [Prob. allied to squash (q.v.).] 
Soft, like over-ripe fruit ; squashy. {Prov.) 


8warth-y, a. [Eng. swarth, a. ; -y.] Being 
of a dark or dusky hne or complexion ; tawny, 
black. (Applied especially to the akin.) 

" The wild confusion tod the swarthy glow 
Of flame* on high and torches from below." 

Byron : Corsair, IL 4. 

•swarth-^, v.t. [Swarthy, a.] To make 
swarthy, to blacken. 

" Now will I and my man swarthy our faces over aa 
if that country'* heat had made 'em to."— Cowley. 

• swart-i-ness, x. [Eng. swarty ; -ness.] 
Swarthiness, darkness. 

• swart-ish, *swart-ysh, a. [Eng. swart, 
a. ; -ish.) Somewhat awarthy, dark, ortawny. 

" Melancholy, that cold, dry, wretched saturnine 
humor, creepeth in with a lean a pal a or swartysh 
colour, which reign* th upon *olitarye,carefoIl, muayng 
n>en.“—BuUein ; Bulwark of Defence, ir. 

• swart' -ness, x. [Eog. ximrf; -n«s.] The 

quality or state of being awarthy ; swarthi- 
ness. 

■ swart'-^r, a. [Eog. swarf, a. ; -y.] Swarthy, 
dark, tawny. 

" From the** first qualities arise many other second, 
m that of colour, blacke. swarty, palA ruddy, Ac."— 
Burten : Anatomy of Melancholy, p. 179. 

•swartz'-i-a, x. [Named by Willdenow after 
Prof. Olaf Swartz (1760-1818), a Swedish bot- 
anist, author of Flora Indies Occidentalis.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Swartziese (q.v.). 
Calyx globular or ovate, splitting ultimately 
into reflexed sepals ; petals often wanting ; if 
present, with one, two, or three petals. Larga 
trees, with valuable timber, nearly all from 
tropical America. Known species about aixty. 
Swartzia tomentosa is a magnificent tree, sixty 
feet high, with a trunk three feet in diameter. 
It grows in French Guiana. Its heart-wood 
ia red or black, hard, close-grained, and very 
durable. Its bark is the Panococco bark, 
which is a powerful sudorific. The seeds of 
S. triphylla are acrid and cathartic. 

Swartz I-o'-se, x. pZ. [Mod. Lat. swartzi(a) ; 
Lat. fein. pi. ad.j. stiff, -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Caesalpioieae. 

swarve, v.i . or t. [Swerve.] (Scotch.) To 
awerve. 

" The horse swarved round, and I fell atf at tee 
side ." — Scott : Bride of Lammermoor, ch. xxiv. 

Swasli (1), swashe, x. [Swash, v.) 

* 1. A blustering noise, a vapouring, 

* I will flaunt and hrave It after the lusty swash."— 
The Three Ladies of London. 

2. Impulse of water flowing with violence; 
a dashing or splashing of water. 

* 3. A roaring blade, a swaggerer, a swasher. 
4. A narrow aonnd or channel of water lying 

within a sandbank nr between that and the 
shore. 

* 5. Wash ; hogswash. 

" Loneyng after ilibbrr s»n*e and swathe, at which 
a whole itomacke ii readye to oast by* goTg*."— Tyru 
doll : Workes, p. 85. 


• swash* v.i. [Sw. dial, svasska = to make a 
squashing or swashing noise. ] 

1. To blnster, to make a great noise, to 
brag, to vapour, to swagger. 

2. To fall violently. 

M Th renting into hlr chamber, they offered to k lax 
her, and twasht dwwne upon hlr bed .’—Holinshed : 
Chron. (an. 1361). 

3. To spill or splash water about ; to dash 
or flow noisily ; to splash. 

swash er, a. [Eng. swash, v. ; -er.] One 
who makes a blustering show of valour or 
force of arms; a blusterer, a swaggerer, a 
bully, a braggadocio, a braggart. 

" A* young as I am, I have observed these three 
swashers.’— Shakesp. : Henry T., iiL 3. 

swash -Ing, pr. par. & a. [Swash, ».) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Having the character of a swasher ; blna- 
tering, swaggering. 

" She indicate*, behind an outside which i* veritably 
swashing and martial, a true woman." — Atkenceum, 
June 14, p. 770. 

2. Falling heavily ; having great force ; 
crushing. 

** Oregory, remember thy swashing blow." — Shakesp. f 
Borneo A Juliet, L L 

• swash ~1 adv. [Eng. swash; - ly .] Id a 
swashing manner ; lashing about. 

BWash'-y, a. [Eng. stoash, a.; -y.] Swash, 
squashy, soft. 

swat, pret. of v. [Sweat, t?.] 

Swatgh, x. [A variant nf swath (q.v.).] 

* 1. A awath. 

** One spreadeth those bends, so in order to 11 a 
A* barley (in swatches) may fill it thereby." 

Tuster : Avgust's Husbandry. 

2. A 8am pie, a pattern ; a shred. (Generally 
of cloth.) (Scotch.) 

“ That’* just a swatch o’ Hornbook’s way." 

Burnt : Death d Dr. Hornbook. 

swath, swathe, x. [A. S. swadhu = a track, 
a trace ; cogn. with Dut. zwaad = a awathe ; 
zwad, zwade = a awath ; Ger. schwad = a 
awath.] 

1. A line or ridge of grass or corn ent and 
thrown together by a acytha or mowing- 
machine. 

"A* soon as your grass 1* mown. If it lie thick in 
the neither air nor sun can ]<ass freely through 

it ."—Mortimer: Husbandry. 

2. The whole reach or sweep of a scythe or 
mowing-machine. 

3. A band, a fillet, a bandage. 

“ It* make is such, that It seems to be a crown : it 
1* mede of thick swatht, but the contoxture is of 
linen."— Whiston Josephus ; Antiquities of the Jews, 
hk. IiL, ch. xi. 

• swath-band, * swath-bond, s. A 

swaddling-baod. 

" Wash’t aweetly oner, ewadled with eineere 
And »potlesse swath-bands.” 

Chapman : Homer ; Hymn to Apollo. 


Swathe, v.t. [A.S. sicrdhian, beswedhian = to 
wrap up; from swadhu— a shred, a awath 
(q.v.).] 

1. To bind with a band, bandage, or roller. 

M From their iufaocy tbeir feet are kept swathed 
up with bands, its hard a* they can powibly eudure 
them ."— Dumpier .♦ Voyages (an. 1687/. 

*2. To make a buodle of; to tie up In 
bundles or aheaves, as corn. 

M Jaeeli ; swathed or made Into sheaves.'"— Cotgrave. 

• 3. To bind about, to inclose, to aurround. 

** He swathes about the *weIHugof the deep. 

That shinea and rest*, as Infants smile and sleep-” 
Cowper : Retirement, 617. 

4. To wind or fold together ; to bind, to 
wrap. 

swathe, x. [Swath, x.] A baodsge, a band, 
a rolles. 

" They bad wrapt me in above an hundred yarde oi 
swathe. — Spectator, Now 90. 

* swath -ey, a. [Eng. swathe; -y.) Of or 
pertaioing to a awath ; consisting of or lying 
in swaths. 


swath'-fhg, pr. par. or a. [Swathe, v. f.] 

• swathing -clothes, * swathing - 
Cloaths, a.pl. Swaddling-clothes. 

•* WTieu they will, they may lay down the young 
infants, and at their pleasure take them out of tbeir 
swothing-clooths. and hold them to the fire, and refresh 
them with play.*— Sir T. More : Utopia, hk. ii., eh. v. 


• swath'-le (le as el), v.t. [Swaddle.] To 
swaddle. 

" Swathlcd with handA M — Sandys.' Traeels, p, 188. 


swats, pi. [A.S. swats.) Drink ; good ale. 


M Fast by an inglA hleezlog finely, 

Wi‘ reaming swats that drank divinely. * 

Burns : Tam O hhanler. 


* swatte, pret. of v . [Sweat, v.] 


sw&t'-ter, sau&t'-ter, v.i. [Cf. Sw. squat- 
tra = to chatter ; Bavar. schwadtiem = to 
aplash, to apill.] To splutter, to flounce; to 
move rapidly in any fluid, generally in . an 
nndnlatiag way. (Scotch.) 


sway, * swey-en, r.t. A {. [icei. sveigja = 
to bow, to beod, as a switch or bow, to awing; 
Dan. svaie — to awing to and fro, to away ; 
stag — weak ; Sw. sviga = to l>eod, to yield ; 
svag — weak ; Dut. zvxiai — a turn ; zwaaijny 
= to awing, to turn, to away, to brandish; 
Norw. sveigja — to bend ; sveg ~ a switch J 
sviga = to bend, to give way.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To move backwards and forward; to 
awing. 

"She relayed her lithe body in gentle rhythmical 
motion*.*— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1885. 

2. To move backwarda and forwards in the 
band ; to wave, to awing ; to wield with the 
band. 

"And golden Marcus, be that swaide the Ro ranine 
■word. 

Bare witnease of Boemla, by credit* of hi* word." 

Gascoigne : In Praise of a Gentlewoman. 

3. To cause to lean or incline to one aide; 
to weigh down. 

• 4. To bias, to prejudice ; to tnm away or 
aside. 

" Heaven forgive them, that so much have swayed 
Your w*le*ty‘* good thought* away from me. ‘ 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1 1'., IiL 1 

5. To rule, to govern ; to direct the course 
of; to influence or direct by power aod autho- 
rity or hy moral force. 

"Our practice le guided by notions that we had 
sucked in, ie swayed hy inuilnatiou* that wa got 
before. Barrow : Sermons, voL ill., *er. 17. 

II. Naut. : To hoist, to raise. (Particularly 
applied to the lower yards and to the top- 
masts.) 

B. Intransitive : 

1. Tu be drawn to one aide by weight; to 
hang in a heavy, unsteady manner ; to bear, 
to away : as, A wall sways to the right. 

2. To move or advance to one aide ; to in- 
cline to nne aide. 

3. To have tha feelings or judgment in- 
clining one way ; to Incline. 

" He *eem* indifferent: 

Or rather straying more u]*on our part. 

Then cherishing the exhibit*!-* against us.’ 

Shakesp, ; Henry T', L t. 

4. To move nnateadily backwarda and for* 
warda, or from one aide to another. 

"The bran che* 

Swayed and tlgbed overhead lo scarcely audible 
whisper*." Longfellow : Eeangeline, iL 4. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or. wore, wolf; work, wh6, son: mnte, cub, cure, ijrdte, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian, as, ce = e; e^=a; qn = kw. 
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5, To have weight or influence. 

•‘To dUtfngutsh what motive •cruelly #w»r** with 
him on every particular occasion. — frarch: A*#A* V 
jrcrture. voi. L, pt. L, ch. v. 

• 6. To rule, to govern. 

** No oo* *houId tway but ho." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry V I., Ill l 

^ (1) To sway on: Not to yield to doubt and 
fear, but to push on. 

" Let u* way on, and lace th«m in • - 
Shaketp. : 2 .Henry IV., it. l 

(2) To sway up : 

Naut. : To awing np by polling a rope ; to 
throw & strain on a mast rope, in order to 
start tha roast upwards, ao that the fid may 
be taken out previously to lowering the mast. 

sway, * swale, *. [Sway, v.) 

1. The awing or eweep of a weapon. 

“To ■tiikt with bug* tw^h^ded ^ 

2. The motion of a thing moving heavily. 

*3. Weight. 

"Oft must menne ou tha oka amttfl. till tha h*ppi# 
dent* haue eutred, which* with tha oka. wnanM^ 
maketh it to come all atones. — Chaucer . Testament 
Of Lout, bk. til. 

4. Preponderance ; turn of the balance. 

“ Expert 

When to advance, to atand. or torn the 
01 battia.* Milton : P. L„ vl. 23*. 

5. Influence ; weight on one aide. 

M Our latent motivaa, which boar *o great a twayin 
the behavioor of moat men. cannot owe their appear- 
ance to the mtud ."— Search i Light of Mature voL »!., 
pt. i., oh. xx. 

6. Power exerted in governing ; rule, do- 
minion, control. 

“ Slave* fight lor what were better cant away. „ 

The chain that bind# them, and * tyrant a#w«y. 

Cowper ; Table Talk, 2S4. 

7. A switch used by thstohers to bind their 
work. 

8. A pivoted nprigbt with an arm attached, 
txed to the hob of & grate or cooking range, 
so that the arm, with pots or kettles hung 
thereon, may be turned over the fire, and the 
vessels raised and lowered when necessary. 

sway-baoked, o. The same as Swayed, 
<*. (q.v.). 
sway-bar, a. 

Vehicles : A bar on the hind end of the fore- 
hounds of a waggon, resting on the coupling- 
poles and sliding thereon se the waggon 
turns ; a slider, a sweep-bar. 

sway-bracing, a. The guya of & eua- 
pension-bridge to prevent lateral awaylog. 

swayed, pa. par. & a. [Sway, t\] 

A. At pa. par,: (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Strained and weakened in the 
hinder parts of the body. (Applied to over 
worked noraea.) 

„ nry •• H urk #i>oi]ed with th# itJxggerB, bcfn^wn with the 
boU. t waged in the b*ck.‘— Shaketp. : Taming of tho 
Shrew. iiL 2. 

< *way'-fal f a. [Eng. sway; -jVi(I).] Able 
to sway ; powerful, awaylng. 

«• Where Cytherea'e eroauful power 
Is won hipped In the reedy bower." 

Fawkee: Tho Dittaff. 

SWeal, tJ.i. & t. [A.S. twelan — to bum 
slowly without flame; Low Ger. swelen; Ger, 
Khwelen.] [Sultry.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To run. to melt. (Said of a candle.) 
"Mind ye dinna let the candle noeat a# ye gang 

atan« the waioaoot parlour."— Scott : Old Mortality, 
eh. v. 

2. To burn away without flame. 

B. Trans. : To dress, as a hog, by burning 
or fllugeing ; to swale. 

•wear, * sweare, * swere, * svere (pa. t. 
t ruiare, * swoor, * swor, swore , pa. par. * swore , 

* nuorett, sworn), v.i. & 1. [A.S. swerian (pa. t. 
*u><5r, pa. par. sworen ); cogn. with Dut. eweren 
(pa. t. swoor, pa. par. gezwortn); Icel. sverja 
(pa. t. s&r, pa. par. svarinn); Dan. sv&rge; 
Sw. ruarja ; Ger. schworen, all = to awear ; 
cf. also Goth, swaran; Icel. svara; Dan. svare; 
Sw. jwtra = to answer, to reply.] 

A. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To affirm or make a solemn declaration 
with an appeal to God for the truth of that 
which is affirmed ; to take an oath solemnly. 

"Ye «hall not twoar by my name f*I*ely ." — Leviticus 
xix. ix 

2. To use profane language ; to otter pro- 


fane oaths ; to use profanity ; to be profane ; 
to take the name of God in vain. 

He knocked Oust. Mid often cunt, and iwnn, 

That ready entraimc# wm not «t hi# call. 

Spenter; F. ¥•, I. ill. K. 

3. To give evidence on oath. 

"At what e*w! 

Mi«ht corrupt mind* procun knave* a* wrru»t 
To tweur agaiuit you. Shaketp. : Henry VIII., v. 1. 

4. To promise on oath or in a solemn 
manner ; to vow. (Shakesp. : Tempest , ii. 2.) 

5. To declare eolemnly to the truth of some- 
thing. 

** H* know# I am no maid. *ud h*’li •wear' to It." 

Shaketp. : AH'* Well that Lndt Well, r. *. 

II. Art (Of a colour): To have the contrast 
too strongly emphasised. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To affirm with an oath or with a solemn 
appeal to God for the truth of the declaration. 

"You may a*y It, but not *w#ar it.”— Shaketp. : 
Winter'* Tide, v. X 

2. To promise in a solemn manner ; to vow. 

" l‘U keep what I hay# . , 

Shaketp. : Love * Labour « Lott, 1 1. 

3. To declare, affirm, or charge upon oath. 

" To swear false allegation*.'' 

Shaketp. : S Henry TI., Hi. l 

4. To put to an oath ; to cause to take an 

oath ; to bind by an oath ; to administer an 
oath to. ^ M 

"Swear me to tbi*. , . . , 

Shaketp. : Love t Labour' t Lott, 1 1» 

5. To utter in a profane manner, or by 
taking the name of God in vain, 

” Sweart a prayer or two. 

And #ieep# a#«in." Shaketp i Romeo t Juliet, t. 4. 

* 6. To appeal to with an oath ; to call to 
witness ; to attest. 

" Thou twearett thy god* in vatu." 

Shaketp. : Lear, L 1. 

^ (1) To swear by: To place great confidence 
in some person or thing. 

(2) To swear off, * To swear out : To renounce 
solemnly : as, To swear off drinking. 

(3) To swear the peace against one : To rnake 
oath that one is under the actual fear of death 
or bodily harm from some perenn, in which 
case the person charged must find sureties to 
keep the peace. [Surety, «.] 

•wear, a. [Swear, v.] An oath, an impreca- 
tion ; a profane expression ; a bad word. 
(Colloq.) 

"It i# * dreadful tbin* to **y. bnt I felt that if I 
didn’t utter a biff *w ear at that moment *om«tbing 
would happen."— St. James' * Gazette, Juue 4, 1847. 

swear, a. [A.S. swcer, swere ~ heavy, lazy.) 

1. Lazy, indolent. 

2. Unwilling. (Scotch.) 

swe&r'-er, * swer-er, i. [Eng. ru?«ar,v.; -er.] 

1. One who swears ; one who calls upon 
God to witueas for the truth of his declaration. 

2. Ono who habitually uses profane lan- 
guage ; a profane person. 

"Th* wearer continue* to #wc*r: tell him of hi* 
wlckediiea*, h# #llow« it 1* sre*t, hut he cuiitlnue# to 
*w*ar on."— Gilpin : Sermont, vol. ii.. #er. 27. 

sw€at, * sweate, * swete, * swette, 
* swoot, * swoto, 4. [A.S. swat; cogn. 

with Dut. zweet; Icel. sveiti; Dan. sued; Sw. 
svett ; O. H. Ger. eweiz ; Ger. schweiss ; San sc. 
sveda.] 

1. The fluid or sensible moisture excreted 
from the akin of an animal. [Perspiration.] 

2. Moisture exuded from any substance. 

" &e*n* give in the mow ; and therefore tho*# that 
era to be kept ar* uot to be thrashed till March, that 
they have had a thorough tieeal in the mow.’ —Mor- 
timer : Husbandry. 

3. That which causes sweat ; labour, toil, 
exertion. 

"Saved your husband so much ticeat. 

i Shaketp. : Coriolanut, iv. 1. 

4. Tho state or coadition of one who sweats. 
" Soft on the flowery b«rb I found me laid 

In balmy sweat.” Miltvn : P. L., viiL 2*6. 

* 5. The sweating-sickness. 

" Fal*taff eball die of a tweat”— Shaketp. : 2 Henry 
IV., v. 4. 

sweat, * sweate, * swete, v.i. & *. [A.S. 
swcetan; cogn. with Icel. sveita; Dut, sweeten ; 
Low Ger. sweten; Ger. schwiUen.] 

A- Intransitive : 

I. Literally : 

L To excrete moisture from the porea ; to 
be moist ou tho body with heat or labour. 

" He waa stirred 

With #uch an agony be sweat extremely.” 

Shaketp. : Henry VUI., 1L 1* 


2. To emit moisture, as plants, a wall, <ka 
" Wainscota will sweat »o that they run with water. 
—Bacon, 

* 3. To toil, to labour. 

" Sweat in this business and maintain the war." ^ 
Shaketp. : Ring John, v. 2. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To loao or squander money freely; to 
bleed. (.SZanp.) 

2. To carry on bnslneea on the sweating- 
system (q.v.). 

B. Transitive : 

L Literally: 

1. To cause to excrete moisture from the 
skin, by tho application of audorifies, exer- 
tion, &c. 

2. To emit as sweat ; to exude ; to emit or 
Sutter to flow from the i>orefl ; to ahed. 

" G rease, that * #w#at#« 

From th# murderer’* gihbet." 

Shaketp. : Marbeth, iv. J. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To extort or extract money from ; to 
bleed, to fleece. (Slang.) 

2. To oppress and defraud by employing at 
starvation wages. 

H To sweat coins (eapec. gold coins): To 
remove a portion of them by shaking them in 
bags, ao that a portion of the metal is worn 
off, yet the diminution of the value ifl not 
readily perceived. 

sweat — glands, *• pl> [Sudoriferous* 
glands.] 

sweat-shop, 4. A shop which practice* 
the sweating system, that of home manufacture 
of clothing or other goods et very low wages. 

[SWE ATI NO-SYSTEM. [ 

sweat er, «. [Eng. sweat ; -er.] 

1. Gne who sweats. 

2. One who or that which causes to sweat 1 
is — 

(1) A sudorific. 

(2) A thick woollen Jacket or coarse Jersey 
worn hy athletes, Ac., in training. 

« Want of food . . . *ud exereUo in tweatert. n —Re- 
feret, D#o. 12 . 1444. 

(3) A grinding employer ; one who sweats 
his workpeople ; especially one who employs 
working tailora, teamatresaes, Ac., at v«ry 
low wages. 

M Sweater? h*ck* turning out frockcoat#." — PaM 
Mall Gazette, OoL 2*. 1883. 

* 3. A street ruffian of the time of Queen 
Anne. The sweaters went about in small 
bands, and, forming & circle around an inoffen- 
aiva wayfarer, pricked him with their swirds, 
and compelled him to dance till he perspired 
from the exertion. 

" The** sweaters . . . *©em to me to hAV* «t pr**ent 
bnt * rud# kind of di*cipiine among them. —Steele. 
Spectator, No. 832. 

» swQat'-ftil, a. [Eng. sweat; -M0-] Covered 
with sweat ; hard-working. 

“ See here their antitype— a crud# block raised 
By tweatful *meiter* on tbi* wooded *tr*ud. 

Blue kit: Lay • of Highlands, p. 106. 

adv. [Eng. sweaty; -Zy.] In a 
sweaty manner ; so as to be moist with sweat. 

sweat'-l-neas, 4. [Eng. rreaty; The 

quality or state of being sweaty or moist with 
sweat. 

SwSat'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Sweat, r.] 

sweating bath, 4. A vapour-bath tor 
sweating persons ; a atove or sudatory. 

sweating-furnaoe, s. 

Metall.: A liquation furnace of peculiar 
construction, in which a matte of copper and 
argentiferous lead ia heated to deprive the 
copper of the me tala combined therewith. 

Bweatlng-house, 3 . A separate apart- 
ment, where vapour-bath* are obtained. 

sweating-iron, •. A scraper to remove 
sweat from horsea ; a strigil (q.v). 

sweating-room, 4. 

]. a room devoted to the uae of a vapour 
bath. 

2. In dairying, a room for sweating eheeasa 
and carrying off the superfluous moisture. 

sweating-sickness, s. 

Pathol. : A pestilence, called bv foreigner 
sudor anglicus (the English awent), aa it only 
affected Englishmen. Caius, who first de- 


b 6 $ ; jknlt, J<5^1 ; cat, ^ell, chorus, 
•dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -si on = shun 


9 hin, ben<?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expeot, Xenophon, e^ist. -ihg, 
; -tion, -§Ion = zhitn. -cions, -Uous, nsiou* = *hiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l* 
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acribed it in 1552, called It Ephemera pestilens, 
cr One-day pestilence. It was introduced! 
into England by the irregular troops of the 
Earl of Richmond in 1485, when he came over 
to assert his claim to the throoe against 
Richard HI. The battle of Bos worth was 
fought on Aug. 22, 1485, and immediately 
after the disease appeared in the armv, and 
In London on the arrival of the victors four 
days later. It was a violent special type of 
miasmatons fever. It lasted five weeks, and 
passed away as suddenly as it came. Later 
epidemics of the same disease occurred in 
1506, 1517, 1528, and 1550, after which it never 
appeared sgain. On the last occasion it ori- 
ginated in the army of Edward VI., in France, 
and was brought by the affected soldiers to 
England : two sons of Charles Brandon, both 
Dukes of Suffolk and nephews of Henry VI 11., 
died of it, and a vast number of men of in- 
ferior rank. 

sweating-system, s. A term applied, 
especially in the tailoring trade, to the system 
In which middle-men employ men, women, 
and children to make up clothes at their own 
homes at very low wages. 

*sw£at' less, a. IEng. sweat; -lew.] With- 
out toil. 

11 That sweatlet eet’at, and without sowing reap'st " 
Sylvester: The La we, 839. 

sweat* -jf, * sweat ie, a. [Eng. sweat, s. ; -y.] 

1. Moist with sweat; covered witb-eweat. 

“ A*MM^reaper from hi* tillage brought 
First-fruits. Milton : P. Ljx l 484. 

2 . Consisting of sweat. 

“ No humours gross, or frowzy stsams. 

No noisome whifls or sweaty streams.” 

« r v • . „ Swift. ( Todd .) 

3. Laborious, toilsome. 

*' And measured echoing sbonts their twenty toils 
Attend. Mickle : Lusiad, bk. ix. 

Swede, s . [See def.] 

1, A native or inhabitant of Sweden. 

2. A Swedish turnip. 

“The root known u a hybrid U the result of a 
second cross, between the swede and the common 
turnip. —£m if toon .- Useful Book for Farmer s, p. 82. 

Swe-d$n-bor'-gI-an, a. A s. [See def.] 

A. Asadj. : Of or belonging to Swedenborg. 
[B.J 

B. As subst. : A follower of Emannel Swed- 
berg, sou of Jesper Swedberg, bishop of Skara, 
in West Gothland. The son was born at 
Stockholm on Jan. 29, 1688. He thought 
much of religion in very early life, and dili- 
gently studied physics, mathematics, and 
classics at the University of Upsal, afterwards 
visiting Oxford, Paris, Ac. Before leaving 
the University, he had been appointed by 
Charles XII. assessor In the Royal Metallic 
College of Sweden, and, in 1719, was ennobled 
by Charles’s successor, Queen Ulrica Eleanora, 
under the name of Swedenborg, by which he 
is generally known. Between early manhood 
and his fifty-eighth year, he actively prose- 
cuted his studies in mathematics, physics, 
&c., publishing various works, as the Opera 
Philosophic®, et Mineralia (in 1733), in three 
volumes, and the Philosophy of the Infinite (in 
1734). In April, 1745, heing at an inn in 
London, Swedenborg considered that he had 
a vision of the Lord, who called him to a holy 
office, opened his sight to the spiritual 
world, and endowed him with the gift of con- 
versing with spirits and angels. In August 
he returned to Stockholm, commenced the 
study of the Hebrew scriptures, resigned his 
assessorship in 1747, and apent the remainder 
of his life in forming and propagating his theo- 
logical views He died in London In his 
eighty-fifth year, March 29, 1772, in Great 
Bath Street, Coldbath Fields, and was buried 
In the Swedish Church in Ratcliff Highway. 

Hi a system is presented at length in his 
various works, especially his Arcana Cceleslia 

yols., London, 1749-1756). He believed 
that he was several time9 allowed to enter 
heaven, “which was arranged in streets and 
squares like earthly cities, but with fields and 
gardens interposed.” There wa 9 a magnificent 
place with a temple In the midst, with a table 
in it, and on the table the Word of God, with 
two angels hy its side. The form of angels 
was altogether like that of men. Matter and 
spint are connected by an eternal law. He 
accepted only twenty-nine of the Old Testa- 
ment hooks, rejecting Ruth, 1 and 2 Chronicles, 

. Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther, Job, Proverbs, Eccle- 
siastes, and the Song of Solomon. Of the 
New Testament he accepted only the Gospels 


and the Apocalypse. He held that there is a 
double sense In scripture, the most important 
being the spiritual. He believed in one God 
and In the Trinity, and that the Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ was that God ; that 
Jehovah himself becama incarnate aa the 
Word. Heaven and hell are not places, but 
states, and the Devil is not a person, hut a 
name of hell. The judgment on the first 
Christian church took effect in 1757, and was 
seen by Swedenborg in the spiritual world 
after which, and in lieu of it, the New Church’ 
called In Revelation (xxi., xxii.) New Jeru- 
salem, descended from heaven. Swedenborg 
himself founded no church. His followers 
publicly associated themselves as a congress 
tion in Eastcheap io 1788. In 1810 a Sweden- 
borgian Society was established, and a Mis- 
sionary and Tract Society in 1821. Congrega- 
tions exist in England, the United States, on 
the continent of Europe, Ac. 

Swe-d$n-bor^~gI-an-ism, s. [Eng. Swe- 
denborgian; -W77i.J The doctrines and prac- 
tice of the Swedenborgians. 

Swed'-i^h, a. A s. [See def.) 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to Sweden or 
its inhabitants. 

B, Aa subst. ; The language spoken by the 
Swedes. 

Swedish beam tree, a. 

Bot. : ePyrus intermedia , a suh-apecies of P. 
^4ria. It has oblong, rather diatinctly-lobed 
leaves, ashy-white below, with five to eight 
nerves on each side, and is local in England. 
Swedish-tumlp, a. 

Bot., Agric., Ac . : A kind of turnip, Brassica 
campestris rutabaga, Introduced originally 
from Sweden. The bulb is elongated, the 
leaves glaucous, the inside either white or, 
more generally, yellow, the quality not heing 
affected by the variation of colour. It is very 
hardy, not generally suffering Injury from 
Intense cold. 

♦sweem, *swalm, * sweme, a. [lcel. 
sveitnr — a bustle, & stir; Norw. svetm= a 
slight Intoxication ; IceL swimi = a swimming 
In the head ; Dan. svime — a fainting-fit ; A.S. 
swvma = a swoon.) Dizziness ; a swimming in 
the head ; vertigo. {Prompt. Parv.) 

sweep, * swepe, v.t. A i. [A.S. swdpan, 
pa. t. sweop ~ to sweep ; IceL sopa ; O. Frla. 
svepa — to sweep with a broom, Ac. ; I cel. 
sveipja = to sweep, to swoop. Sweep and 
swoop are doublets.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To brash or rub over with & brush, 
besom, or the like, for the purpose of re- 
moving loose dirt : as, To sweep a room or & 
road. 

2. To drive or carry along or off, as by a 
long brushing stroke or force, or by flowing 
on the earth : as, A flood sweeps away a hedge. 

3. To clear or clean by brushing with a 
beaom or the like. 

M What woman, having ton pieces of silver, if the 
loee one, doth not twee ft the house, and seek diligently, 
till the flud it T "—Luke xv. a 

4. To rub over ; to touch in passing ; to 
graze. 

" And Troy*# proud dames, whose garments sweep 
the ground. Pope : Homer ; Iliad iv. 668. 

5. To clear, to rid, to free. 

“ The narrow seas of all the French to sweep." 

Drayton : Battle of A gincourt 

6. To drive, destroy, or carry at a stroke, 
or with celerity and violence. (Often followed 
by away or off.) 

“ The waves o’ertake them in their serious play. 

And every hour tweepi multitudes away. 

Cowper: Retirement, 168. 

7- To draw or drag something over: as, To 
sweep the bottom of a river. 

* 8. To carry with a long swinging motion ; 
to carry with pride. 

“ Like a peacock sweep along his tell." 

Shukesp. : 1 Henry IV., ill. 8. 

9. To strike with a long stroke ; to bniah or 
touch quickly with the fingera. 

“ The sweet Moses in the neighbouring bowers 
Sweep their wild harps.” Praed : Athens. 

10. To move swiftly over or along; to scour. 

“ Choughs . . . madly sweep the sky." 

Shakes p . ; Midsummer Night's Dream, ill. 2. 

11. To carry the eye over ; to view widely 
and rapidly : as, To sweep the horizon. 

12. To propel by means of a sweep or long 
oar. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To pass by or along with swiftness and 
violence, as something broad or brushing the 
surface of anything. (Proverbs xxviii. 8.) 

2. To pass or move along rapidly. 

“ Cutting the fome, hy the hlew seas they swepe " 
Surrey: Vtrgtle ; .Anew It. 

3. To pass over or brush along with celerity 
or force : as, The wind sweeps along the plain. 

4. To pass or move with pomp. 

"She sweeps It through the court with troops of 
ladies. Shukesp. : 2 Henry VI., 1. 8. 

5. To move with & long resell or with a 
swinging motion. 

6. To take in a view with progressive 
rapidity ; to range, as the eye or a telescope. 

f Po sweep the board : To clear all the stakes ; 
hence, to win everything. 

tWeep, * swepe, a. [Sweep, *.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of sweeping. 

2- One who sweeps; a sweeper; specif., a 
chimney-sweeper. 

3. The compass, reach, or range of any 
violent or continued motion. 

4. The compass of any turning body in 
motion : as, the sweep of a door. 

5. The compass of anything flowing or 
brushing. 

_. iV , “A torrent swelled 

With wintry tempests, that disdains all mounds, 
Broking away impetuous, and involves 
Within its sweep, trees, houses, men." 

Philips. [Todd.) 

6. Compass or range generally ; reach. 

;:£ h «2 8hermen , w ^ itin & tm th «y ae « * »«] iii on show 
within the sweep of the net"— Field, March 20, 1386. 

7. Extent, limit. 

“ Tyranny tends the chain that must Abridge 
The nohle sweep of all their privilege.” 

Cowper : Table Talk, 478. 

* 8. Violent and general destruction : as, 
the sweep of an epidemic disease. 

9. Direction of any motion not rectilinear. 

“ Taking a right-handed sweep, he ran through the 
wood and away southward.” — Field. Feh. 26. 1887. 

10. The direction or turn of a curve, aa of 
a road, an arch, Ac. 

“ Well-rolled walks 

With curvature of slow and easy sweep." 

Cowper: Task, l. 862. 

11. Hence, a circular, semicircular, or curved 
carriage-drive through a lawn In the front of a 
house. 

. 12. Compass or range of excursion ; range. 

“ The landscapes teen from the car- windows would 
he tame were it not for the vast sweep of vision.'*— 
Century Magazine, Aug., 1882. p. 606. 

13. A rapid survey with the eye. 

14. A sweepstakes (q.v.). 

‘•[He] was Inveigled Into becoming a subscriber to A 
Derby sweep."— Daily Telegraph, March 16, 1887. 

15. A counter-weighted pole, poised upon a 
fulcrum-post, and used to raise and lower a 
bucket suspended from the longer end; a 
swape. 

16. The lever of a horse-power or pug-mill. 

17. A low, mean person. (Slau^.) 

1L Technically: 

1. Cards: 

(1) In the gams of casino, a pairing or com- 
bining all the cards on the board, and so 
removing them all. 

(2) In whist, the winning of all the tricks 
in a hand. Also called a Slam. 

2. Founding : A movable templet used In 
loam-moulding. It consists of a board, of 
which the edge i9 cut to tha form of the croas- 
acctional outline of the article to be moulded. 
The surface of the mould or core is formed 
by moving the sweep parallel to the axis at 
right angles to ita length. For hnllow articles, 
as pipes, sweeps are made in pairs, ons for 
“running up ,f tlie core, and the other for 
forming the Interior of the mould. 

3. Her. : The same as 6. 

4. Metall. : A name formerly applied to the 
Almond (Alleinsnd) furnace. 

5. Nautical: 

* (1) A long oar used on board ship to assist 
the action of the rudder during a calm, nr in 
an emergency ; or to assist the motion of the 
ship, as In the ancient galley. 

“ He thrust out hl« sweeps, os they sre called, hug* 
oars requiring five or six men to each .”— Cassells 
Saturday Journal, Sept. 19, 1885. p. 801. 

(2) A long oar used on large barges, and on 
luggera. 


late, l»t, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p«t. 
or. wore, wplf, work, whd, sSn ; mute, eilb, cure, quoite, our, rAle, fuU ; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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(3) A circular frame on which the tiller tra- 
verses in large ships. 

6. Old war: The ballata or engine anciently 
need for casting atones into fortresses. The 
term is still used in heraldry. 


7. Shipwright. : The mould of a ship where 
ahe begins to compass in at the rung-heads. 
A part of the mould curved in the src of a 
circle. 


% To make a clean sweep of anything: To 
•weep anything away completely ; to take or 
carry otf the whole of anything. 

«* To ie« a clean sweep made of the drwroo with Iti 
noodescrlpt pede«Ul."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7, 1*85. 


sweep-bar, s. 

Vehicle s: A name sometimes applied to the 
•wsy-bar or slider of a waggon. [Sway-bar.] 
sweep-net, *. A net of considerable ex- 
tent for drawing large areas. (Lit. £fig.) 

** She vm i sweep-net tor the 8p*Jil»h ahlpe, which 
h*pplly fell Into her ueL"— Camden. 

sweep-saw, s. A saw having a thin 
blade stretched by a frame or bow, and capable 
of cutting in a eweep nr curve. Also known 
as a bone-saw or turuing saw. 


sweep-washer, t. 

Gold <£ Silver Refining : The person who 
extracts from the sweepings, potaherds, &c., 
the small particles of those metals contained 
in them. 

■weep-washings, *. pi The refuse of 
shops in which gold and silver are worked. 
These metals are separated by mechanical 
means and amalgamation. 


•weep'-age (age as Ifc), *. [Eng. sweep; 
-age.) The crop of hay got in a meadow. 
(Frov.) 


• sweep -dim, *. [Eng. sioeep ; -dom.) Chim- 
ney-sweeps collectively. 

“ The eooner th* *tlqo«tt* of eseeepdom, which en- 
join* tbi* perpeto*! walking abont in *ooty war-paint, 
1* abandoned, the betUrit will be."— Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 14, 1885. 


sweep'-er, *. [Eng. sweep , v. ; -er.) One who 
or or thst which sweeps. 

*' Turning on Improvtaod gang* of sweepers to work.** 
—Daily Telegraph , Jan. 8, 1*85. 


sweep'-ing, pr. par., a., & *. [Sweep, v.) 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Wide, comprehensive. 

" One or two facta, however, mnat be remembered 
before we can accept thie sweeping atatemeot aa alto- 
gether correct ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 10, 168A 

2. Overwhelming. 

" Placing him with a sweeping majority at the head 
Of the poii.' — Standard, Not. », 188*. 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who or that which sweeps. 

2. (PI.) : Things collected by sweeping. 

“ Should tbla ona hroomatick enter the acena, covered 
with duah though the sweepings of the Aneat lady'a 
chamber, we ahouid deapiae ite vanity."— Swift: Medi- 
tation on a Broomstick. 

II. Nautical: 


3. A clean sweep. 

“They would make sweepstake at once of parga* 
tory.” — Bradford : Works, 1 C 27L 

B. As a dv. : By winning and taking all the 
stakes st ouce ; hence, by wholesale, iudis- 
cri mins tel y. 


Ia*t writ lo your revenge. 

That neeepttake you will draw both friend and foe. 


Winner and loner 7 ** 


Shakesp. : Samlet, lv. 5 . 


sweep -Stakes, *. [Eng. sweep, and stakes.) 

1. A gaming transaction in which a number 
of persons join in contributing a certain stake, 
which becomes the property of one or several 
of the contributors ou certain conditions. 
Thus, in a sweepstakes for horses starting in 
a race, the owner of the winner receives the 
whole stakes or a portion of it, the remainder 
being divided between the second and third. 

2. The prize in a hDrse-race, &c., msde up 
of contributions from several persons. 

3. A sweepstake (q.v.). 


• sweep-jf, a. [Eng. sweep; -y.) 

1. Passing with speed and force over a great 
compass at once ; sweeping. 

“ They ru*h along, the rattling woodi give way. 

The h rancho* hood before their eweepy *way. 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphotet L 

2. Strutting. 

3. Wavy. 

“ No fao* s only the right ... - 

Of • weepy garment, vaat and white. 

S. Browning: Christmas See, vlll. 

■weer, eweir, a. [A.S. sweer, swere = heavy, 
lazy ; Ger. schwer — heavy, difficult.] (Scotch.) 

1. Lazy, idle, indolent. 

2. Reiuctant, unwiliing, slow. 

M Oat* are tweer to ripen.” — B. Kingsley : Austin 
Kiliott. L 195. 

sweet, 'suete, swete, * awote, * sote, 

o. & *. [A. 8. twite; cogn. with O. Sax. swoti; 
Dut. zoet; Icel. sostr ; Dan. sod; 8w. sot; 
O.H.Ger. suazi, suozl; Ger .siisz; Sansc. svddu; 
Gr. tjSvs (hedus) ; Lat. suavis.) 

A- As adjective: 

1. Having a pleasant or agreeable taste or 
flavour like that of honey or sugar ; opposed 
to sour or bitter. 

“ Sweetest nut hath aoureat rind." 

Shakes p, : As Zoi* Like It, UL l 

2. Pieasant or agreeable to the smell ; fra- 
grant. 

The field' ■ chief flower, tweet above compare." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 8. 

3. Pieasant or agreeable to the ear ; melo- 
dious, harmonious. 

*• Manrelloua sweet muelc," 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ill. 1 

4. Pleasant to the eye; beautiful, lovely, 
charming. 

“ That sweet coral month.” 

Shakesp. : Venus k Adonis, 549. 

5. Giving out a pleasant or melodious sound. 

"Sweet Instrument* hungup In case*." 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athens, L X 

* 6. Kind, gentle, mild, meek. 

“ Canat thou hind the sweet Infloenoee of PI* lade* 7 1 
— Job xxxvlli. 11. 

7. Obliging, kind, soft, bland. 

** One sweet look." Shakesp. : Venus k A denis, *71. 


1, Dragging an anchorage ground with the 
bight of a rope to recover an anchor, or to 
ascertain the position of a wreck. 

2. Propelling a vessel or barge by means of 
large oars, [Sweep, *., II. 5.] 

sweeping- table, *. 

Mttall. : A form of ore-separator in which 
the slime, after agitation by fane in a cheat 
with water, is caused to flow on to a eloping 
table and sorted by gravity by means of a 
*heet of water passing over the table. 

■weep -ing-1^, adv. [Eng. sweeping ; Ay.) In 
a sweeping manner ; comprehensively. 

** He can hardly bo acquainted with th* full extent 

of tho*e geographical labours which he too tweepingly 

coudemna ’— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 3, 11*5. 

■weep 1 -Ihg-nSsa, *. [Eng. sweeping; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being sweeping or com- 
prehensive ; comprehensiveness. 

" Petulant and acoraful ootboret* which are ailly 

Joit in proportion to their tweepingness."— Daily 

Jfews, June 20, 1881. 

• sweep-stake, s. & adv. [Eng. sweep , and 
stake.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A mode of ulaying at cards hy which all 
the tricks are taken. 

2. The same as Sweepstakes (q.v.). 


8. Pieasiog to the mind ; affecting, graceftii. 

** She poored out her love, her feera sod her thank- 
fulness. with th* sweet natural eloquence of her sex.* 
— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xvL 

9. Dear, loved. 

“ Thy life to me 1* sweet* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., It. t 

10. Fresh ; not salt or salted : as, sweet 
water. 

11. Not chsngedfrom a sound or wholesome 
state : as, 

(1) Not sour : as, sweet milk. 

(2) Not stale : as, sweet butter. 

(3) Not pntrid or putrescent : as, sweet meat, 

B. At substantive : 

1. Thst which is sweet to the taste (chiefly 
used in the plural) : as, 

(1) Sweetmeats, confectionery, preserves. 

(2) A pudding, pie, or any sweet dish, as 
opposed to a savoury dish. 

(3) Home-made wines, mead, methegiin, &c. 

2. Something pleasing to the smell ; a per- 
ftime. 

" Sweet or colour It had stolen from thee." 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet 15. 

3. Something pleasant or agreeable to the 
mind ; pleasures. 

"Sweets grown common lose their dear delight." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 109. 


4. A word nf endearment ; dear one. 

“ Farewell Zulelka 1 — Sweet t retire." 

Byron : Bride of A by dot, 1L 9*. 

C .As adverb : 

1. In a manner agreeable to the taste, smell, 
or hearing : as, To smell sweet, to taste sweet. 

2. Softly, gently, blandly, benignly. 

How sweet th© moonlight rieep* upon thli bank 1 " 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, V. 

•Jf (1) A sweet tooth : A great iiking for sweet 
thiogs or sweetmeats. 

* (2) Swect-and-twenty : A term of endear- 
ment 

" Come klse me. sweet-and-twenty." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Sight, ii. a 

(3) To be sweet on (or upon): To have an 
affection for ; to be in love with. (Colloq.) 

•• ‘Looky# 1‘ eeid Anthony In hi* ear. ‘1 think he 
U sweet upon your daughter.’—' ‘ Tut, my good *lr, 
Mid Mr. Pecksniff, with hi* eye* etill closed ; 'young 
people, young people. A kind of oouain*. too. No 
more aweetneu than 1* In thet, «ir. —Dickens : Mar- 
tin Chusslewit, ch. xL 

Sweet is largely used aa the first element 
of compounds, the meanings of which are 
in most cases self-evident : as, firwf-flavoured, 
sweet- smelling, sweet -tempered, sweet- toDed, 
&c. 


aweet acorn, *. 

Bot. : Quercus Ballota, an evergreen oak 
with elliptical, coriaceous, entire, or serrated 
leaves, white and downy beneath ; growing 
in Spain. The acorns, which are long sod 
cylindrical, are eatable. 

Sweet- AHaon, *. 

JBof. : Koniga maritima. 


■weet apple, «. 

Rot. : The sweetaop (q.v.). 

■weet-bay, ». 

Bot. : Laurus nobilis. Named from th* 
odour of ite leaves. [Bay (4), *., A. 2.] 
■weet-bltter, i. [Bittersweet.) 


sweet bread, *. 

1. Lit. : The pancreas of an animal, as of 
a calf or sheep, used as food. 



* 2. Fig. : A hribe, a douceur. 

"A few sweetbreads th»t I gave him out of my 
purte."— Backet : Life of Williams, ii. 16*. 


* sweet-breasted, a. Having a eweet, 
melodious voice. 


* sweet-breathed, a. Emitting a sweet 
perfume; fragrant. 

"Yet, Ilk* th* sweet-breath'd violet of the »h»d*." 

vsr Wlr wll 


sweet-brier, *. Sweetbrisr (q.v.). 


sweet-calabash, *. 

Bot. : Passiflora maliformis, a passion flower, 
with large, red, white, and blue fugitive 
flowers, succeeded by a fruit like s good-sized 
apple, yellow when ripe, with blsck seeds, 
a thick rind, and a sweetish edible pulp. It 
grows wild in the West Indies, where it Is 
called by the Spaniards Granadiila. 

sweet-calamus, sweet-cane, «. 

Bot. <t Script : [Cane, IL 2.). 

sweet-cherril, i. 

Bot. : Myrrhis odorata. 

sweet-chestnut, a 

Bot. : Castanea vesca or vulgaris, a tree with 
oblong, lanceolate, acuminate, mucrono- ser- 
rate, glabrous leaves, and clusters of minute, 
pale greenish -yellow, unisexual, apetaloua 
flowers in spikes. The fruit is a prickly 
cupnle, huakr or involncre, with one or mors 
nuts, each with one large seed. It grows wild 
in tne south of Europe. On the slopes of 
Etna, where there are forests of it, there grow 
some old trees with trunks of enormous girth. 

In Britaio it occurs only in plantations. The 
chestnuta of commerce are derived chiefly , 
from the cultivated varieties of the tree, and \ 
are larger and sweeter than the wild fruit 
The nnta are consumed as an article of daily 
food in the south of Europe, and in part* or 
France are served up for breakfast, boiled m 
milk. Many houses In the older parts of 
London are said by Evelyn to have been built 
of its timber, which has the character of 
keeping off insects, spiders, &c. It is good 
for mill and water works, besides affording 
excellent stakes for palisades, and props for 
vines and hops. Called also the Spanish 
Chestnut 
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sweet— aweetwash 


sweet-cicely, *. [Cicely.] 
sweet-cistus, «. 

BoL : Cistus ladanuvu 

sweet-corn, *. 

Agrio. : A variety of make of a sweet taste, 

sweet-covey, a. 

Bot . ; Erodinm moschatuvu 

sweet-fern, a. 

BoL : 0) Lostrea fragrans ; (2) L. montana. 
sweet-flag, a. 

BoL : Acorns Calamus. 

sweet-gale, «. [Boo-mtrtlx.] 

Sweet-gals *io£& ; 

Entom.: A night-moth Acronyda myricai, 
cund in Scotland and Ireland. 

sweet-grass, a. 

BoL : Tbs genus Glycerla (q.T.> 

sweet-gum, «. 

Bat. : Liqnidtmbar styruciflua, a North 
American tree about sixty feat high with 
ape talons flowers, in appearance like Acer 
camjestre. The wood is fine-grained, and well 
adapted for furniture; the fragrant gum ex. 
nding from It when incisions are mads in its 
hark constitutes Liquidamber (q.v.). 

sweet-heart, a. [Sweetheart.] 

sweet-herbs, s.pl Fragrant herbs cul- 
tivated for, culinary purposes. 

sweet-John, a. 

Bot. A HorL : The narrow-leaved varfaty of 
Dianthvs barbatus. 

sweet-leaf; a. 

BoL : Symplooos tinctoria, a plant with thick 
leaves of fragrant odour and sweetish taste, 
.growing in the southern United States. Its 
root is hitter and aromatic; cattle eat it 
greedily and It is employed in dyeing yellow. 
'Called also Horse sugar. 

sweet marjoram, a. 

Bet. : Origanum Marjomna. 

sweet-maudlin, a. 

BoL : Achillea Agcratu m, a yellow composite 
from the south of Europe. 

* sweet-mouthed, a. Dainty, 
sweet-nancy, a. 

Hort. :The double-flowered variety of Nar- 
-cissus poeticus. (Britten A Holland.) 

sweet-oil, a. Olive-oil. 
sweet-pea, a. 

BoL A HorL : Lathyrus odoratus , a climbing 
plant with tfco-leaved tendrils, ovate-oblong 
leaflets, two-flowered peduncles, and hirsute 
legumes. It was introdneed into England 
from it* native country, Sicily, In 1700. It 
Is one of the meet esteemed annuals, being 
largely grown as a garden flower in the United 
States and England. 

sweet-potato, a. 

BoL: Batatas edttlit , a plant of thn Convol- 
vulna family, and ot creeping or climbing habit, 
Its leaf and flower resembling those ol the 
Morning-glory. It ia only known as a culti- 
vated plant, and its native place is not known, 
though itprobahly belongs to both hemispheres. 
Like the potato it* Toot swells into a nutritious 
tnber, but contains a much larger percentage 
<rf bugar. Though formerly grown only in the 
South, it ia now cultivated as far north as New 
Jersey. It ia also grown widely jn the Eastern 
Hemisphere, and is believed to have been much 
ttsed by the ancient Chinese. 

•weet-root, s. 

Bot.: Tbs genus Glycyrrhixa (q.v.X 
Aweet-rush, $. 

Bot. : Acorns Calamus. 

sweet-scented, a. Having a pleasant 
/perfume; fragrant 

Sweet-scented grass : 

SoL : Antkamnthum odoratun. 

Sweet-scented shrub : 

BoL : Calycanthus JUrridus, a Carolina shrub 
smelling like allspice. 

■weet-seg, sweet-sedge, a 

Bot. : Acorns Calamus. 


sweet spirits of nitre, *. [Nmtoua- 

ETHER.] 

sweet-sultan, a 

BoL : Amberboa mcschata. 


sweet-tea, s. 

Comm.: The leaves of Smttax gtycypkylla, 
an Australian plant. They are imported into 
England, and infused as a slightly medicinal 
tea, which ia feebly tonic, alterative, and dia- 
phoretic. 


sweet-violet, *. 

Bot. A Hort. : Viola odorata, a violet with 
creeping scions, cordate generally, pubescent 
leaves, and deep-purple, sometimes reddish- 
purple, lilac, or white fragrant flowers. Com- 
mon in grassy places throughout Europe and 
northern Asia. V. blanda, , of the United 
States, is also sweet scented. 


sweet-water, *. A variety of white 
grape, containing s sweet watery juice. 

sweet-weed, i. 

Bot. : Scoparia dulcis. 

sweet-william, *. 

Botany A Horticulture : 

1. Dianthus barbatus (Prior considers that 
William is a corruption of French ceillct = 
s little eye). The leaves are lanceolate sod 
nerved; the flowers are aggregated in bundles ; 
the calycfnal scales ovste, awi-shsped, as long 
as ths tnbe ; petals bearded, whence the book- 
nsme of Bearded pink. It may be single or 
double ; the petals dark purple, red, speckled, 
or white. 

2. Silens Armeria, Common, or Lobel’e 
Campion, a very common garden plant, with 
viscid stems, ovate lanceolate leaves, and 
forked corymbose panicles of pink flower*. 
It flowers in July and August 

sweet-willow, s. 

BoL : MyHca Gale. 

sweet-wort, s. [Wort, 2.] 

* sweet, v.t [Sweet, a.] To sweeten. 

" Hunger sw seteth all thyngea/- -Udal : Ap&pK. sf 
Erasmus, p. S. 


Sweet'-bri-ar, s. [Eng. sweety and briar.] 
BoL : Rosa rublginosa, and specially the 
sub-species, R. rubiginosa proper, with which 
Sir Joseph Hooker considers R. Englanteria 
identical. It is very aweet-ecented, erect 
with compact branches covered with prickles, 
glandular hairs, and a few hriatues, ths 
peduncles densely bristly, leaflets pubescent 
beneath, at length glabrous above ; the sepals 
pinnate, densely glandular, the fruit globose. 
An European plant hot naturalised in the 
United States. Many cultivated varieties. 

sweet-on, v.L A i. (Eng. sumt ; -ea.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To make sweet to the taste. 

2. To make pleasing or grateM to the 
mind : as, To sweeten life. 

3. To make sweet or fragrant 

" With fairest ftowan 
m imtot thy sad grave." 

Shdkesp. : Cymbslina, tr. 1 

4. To make mild or kind. 

Devotion softens his heart, enlightens his mind. 
sweetens bis temper.**— Law. 

5. To make less painful, hard, or laborious. 

" The innocent amusements of it are kindly allowed 
os to sweeten nr toil."— GUpSn; Sermons, vet. L, 

ser. 2*. 

6. To increase the agreeable qualities of. 

"It flndoetryl tweeteneth oor enjoyments."— Bar. 
r*w: Sermons, toL lit, ter. 9a 

* 7. To soften to the eye ; to mellow ; to 
tone down. 

.** Cerrerio has made his rnenory immortal, hy the 
strength he ha* riven to hie figures, and by sweeten- 
ina his lights and shadows."— Dryden : Pufretnoy. 

8. To make pure and wholesome hy destroy- 
ing noxious matter in : as, To sweeten a room 
that has been infected. 

* 9. To make mellow and fertile : as. To 
sweeten soils. 

10. To restore to parity ; to free from taint: 
as, To sweeten batter, water, meat, Ac. 

B. Iutrans. : To become sweet 

"Where a wasp hath bitteo in a grape, or any fruit, 
it will sweeten hastily." — Bacon: AuA SUL. 

sweet- ^n-er, • sweet'- ner, *. [Eng. 


sweeten ; -er.] One who or that which 
sweetens ; that which moderates acrimony. 

*‘Lvt ns look op to it [ths happiness of a future 
state] a* tbs end of all our labour— the sweetener at all 
oar toils— onr comfort in every affliction— and our 
great defence against ths fear of sickness, old age, and 
death ."— Qilpin j Sermons, voL ill., sec. XU 


sweet'-en-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Sweeten.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As substantive : 

1. Ths act of one who or that which sweetens. 

2. That which sweetens, 
eweetening-cock, ?. 

Na ut. : A faucet attached to a pipe passing 
through a ahip'a side, and admitting water to 
wash out the bilge-water passages. 

sweet-heart (ea as a), *. [Eng. sweet, and 

heart.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ;A lover, male or female. 

** Taks your sweetheart’s hat"— Shaketp. : Winter's 
Tale. iv. t 

TI It was originally written as two words 

** Thy swets herts ders." 

Chaucer: Tnilus A Cresstda. ilt 1410t 

2. Bot. (FI.) : Galium Aparins. 

sweety-heart (ea as a), v.L & 4. [Sweet- 
heart, E] 

A. TVons. r To act the part of a lover to ; 
to pay court to ; to court. 

B. Intrans . : To act the part of a lover ; to 
play the wooer ; to go courting. 

SWeeU-ing, «. [Eng. sweet; ~ing .) 

L A kind of sweet, luscious apple. 

"A child will ebnaa « sweeting, beeuut It ia prv- 
•cntly fair and pleasant and refine a ronaet, bocaiu* 
it is then green, hard, and sour/— Atcham: School- 
master. 

* 2. A term of endearment 

" Ay, marry, sweeting, if wv eonld do Ihst" 

Shatetf , : 1 Henry VI., iiL 8. 

8weety-lsh, a. [Eng. sweet: -tsh.] Rather 
aweet ; somewhat or moderately sweet 

** Neither ill-seen ted. nor in taste eorroeire, or alks- 
lisata but very mild and somewhat sweetish, '—Mcgle : 
Works, iv. 802. 

8Weet*-foh-n?JSS, *. [Eng. sweetish ; -neu.] 
Ths quality or state of being sweetish. 

"Tar water being made in an earthen veesd on* 
rlazed, or that h ath lost part of iti alaxing, may ex- 
tract (as it Is a e trims menstruum) frura tbs clay, a 
fade sweetishnets, offensiv# to the palat n."— Berkeley : 
Farther Thoughts on Tar Water. 

* sweety-kin, a. [Eng. sweet a ; -kin.] Deli* 
cata, lovely. 

"The sweefUn madams."— Fashe : Lenten Stuffs. 


•weot-ljr, * awete-ly, * eweete-ly, adv. 
(Eng. sweet ; Jy.] In a sweet manner ; grate- 
fully, agreeably, harmoniously. 

" Thou, sweetly severe 1 
I would make thee appear." 

Cewper: Simple Trust. 

sweet-meat, *. [Eng. sweet, and meaL] 

L An article of confectionery, consisting 
wholly or principally of sugar; fruit pre- 
served with sugar, as peaches, pears, orange- 
peel, snd ths like. 

" Throwing sweetmeats to him through the window." 
— Macaulay: Htst. Eng., ch. xr. 

2. Leather : The paint nsed in making patent- 
leather (q.v.). 


sweet'- n^es, * sweet -nesse, • swete- 
nesse, s. [Eng. suxet; -nesse.] 

1. Ths quality or state of being sweet; 
agreeableness to the taste, smell, or ear; 
fragrance, melodiousness. 

** Sweet neu ought to be dijtlnrnUhed from luackm*- 
■ess: the one affect* as with vemsation* durably 
agreeable ; the other quickly cloy* and palls the appe- 
tite.'— A'nox .• Essay 106. 

2. The pleasing character possessed by 
polished and poetical language. 

3. Agreeableness of manners; oonrteoos* 
ness, gentleness. 

4. Softness, mildness, gentleness. 


sweets, *. pL 


speech was h«ard 
dignity, an* krr*." 

Cowptr: Task, It WE 

[Sweet, IX. I.] 


Sweet'-eSp, *. [Eng. sweety and sop, a.] 

BoL: (1) Anona squamosa; (2) A. ssricea. 

sweet'-wask, v.L [Eng. sweet, and wash.] 
To perfume. 

" Jewellery of all dMoripthns wa* worn te «xceaa 
*Dd gloves ‘sweetwashed ' (t«^ perfatoed). aiabrsiderea 
With gold and »Uver/— Knight : Piet. Hist. England, 


fite, fit, fare. Amidst, what, f a ll , fa t h er ; we, w£t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
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•weet-wood, i. (Eng. sweet, and wood.) 

1. Bo t. : haunts nobilit. 

2. Comm. : A kind of timber obtained from 
Oreodaphnc exaltata, growing in Jamaica. 

sweetwood-bark, s. The name given 
In the Bahamas to the bark of Croton 
CascariUa. 


sweet'-#, *. (Eng. tweet, a. ; -y.] A sweet, a 
sweetmeat 

" Findiog bonbon* or sweeties In th* package*.'— 
Thackerey : Roundabout Paper*, x. 

•swegh, sweghe «. [Sway.} A violent 

motion. (Allit. Poems, c. 72.) 

* sweinmote, $. (Swainmote.] 


sw£ll (na. t *swal, stvelled, pa. par. swelled, 
swollen), v.i. & U (AS. swellan (pa. t. sweall, 
pa. par. swollen); cogn. with Dnt. swetlen (pa. t 
twoll , pa. par. aeswollen ); IceL svelia (pa. t. 
tval, pa. par. sollinn); Sw. sv&Ua; Gor.schwel- 
len.j 

A Intransitive: 

1. To increase in bulk ; to grow bulkier ; to 
dilate or extend the exterior surface or dimen- 
sions by matter added within, or by expansion 
of the inclosed substance. 

2. To be increased in size or extent by any 
addition ; to rise above the ordioary level or 
limits. 

M And deep Scamaoder swVs with beam of •kin." 

Pop * : Homer illiad xi. 824 

3. To be inflated ; to belly, as a saii. 

4. To bulge out ; to protn berate : as, A 
cask swells in the middle. 

1 5. To rise in altitude : as, Lands swtU into 
hills. 


6, To rise and Increase gradually ; to swell 
up. 

" The tear* that neett In me." 

Bhakosp. : Lorn * Labour'* Leet, hr. a 

7. To grow in the mind and fill the souL 

“The atrong and nutting erll of my conception." 

Shakeep, Meemurefer Mtatur *, 14 4 

•8. To be Inflated with anger. 


M I will help every one from him that neeBeth 
against him ."— Psalm xii. 4 {Prayer Book.} 

9. To be puffed up with some feeling ; to 
show ontwardly elation or excitement ; hence, 
to strut ; to look or make ane’a self big; 


"Here be comet, # writing like a turkey-cock.*— 
Bhakesp. : Henry F., r. L 


10. To become larger In amount ; to grow, 
to increase. 


11. To become greater in intensity, strength, 
or volume ; to grow. 

" A whisper which nr* Hod fast into a fearful 
olimvnr, p*j«*#d is an hour from ftoradlily to White- 
chapel. ' — Ha canlmy : Hu£. Mng., eh. x. 

B. Transitive : 


1. To increase the size, bulk, volume, or 
dimensions of ; to cause to rise, dilate, or in- 
crease. 


"A he* vy thunderstorm in • few boor* will . . . 
Steen the main streams into rushing, roaring ajiatee of 
turbid and soll-ladea water.'— Field, Oct. a IS 84. 

2. To inflate, to puff up. 

*’ Did steeU my thoughts to any • train of pride* 

Bkaketp. : 9 Henry 1 F., ir. 4 

* 3. To aggravate ; to heighten. 

** It 1* low ebb with hi* accuser, when such pecca- 
dillo* are pttt to (well Lb* charge. ”—A tterb ary. 

4. To increase gradually the strength, force, 
or volume of : as, To swell a tone. 

5. To increase in number or quantity. 

" Sever*! men from the Cottvmot* and Sir B&cbe 
helped to swe tt the total at Keyham."— Field. Feb. 2«, 


swdll, s. & a. (Sw. svall — the swell of the 
sea ; cogn, with Gr. o-aAos, caAij (salos, sale) — 
tossing, restless motion ; Lat. saltm = the 
open, tossing sea.] (Swell, v.) 

A* Ax substantive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of swelling; rise, gradual in- 
crease: as, 

(1) Gradual increaso or augmentation in 
bulk ; dilation. 

(2) Elevation, rise, or Increase in height 

(3) Increase of intensity, force, or volume 
Of sound. 

” The heavy knall, the choir'* faint swell. 

Cam* slowly down tha wind." 

Scott r Gray Brother. 

(4) Increase of power in style or of rhetorical 

force. ✓ 

2. An elevation of land ; a rounded height 
gradually rising above the plain. 


3. A succession nf long, unbroken waves 
setting In one direction, as after a storm ; tbe 
waves or fluctuations of the sea after a storm ; 
a surge. 

"A largo hollow swell from tho eonth-west, ever 
sine* our La* t bard gale, bad convinced me tfa«t then 
wn* not any laud In that direction.* — Cook: Writ 
Voyage, bk. jJL, eh. rii. 

4. A term applied sometimes to a person of 
high standing, note, or importance, but more 
commonly, in a depreciatory sense, to a 
showy, dashing person, as a fop, a dandy, or 
the like. 

“ At tho bail, mr oldest girt dan rod with the Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Alfalr*, «nd found him very 
chatty, though * hit of * neett." — Theodor* Hook : 
Gilbert Gurney. rot lit., ch. U. 

II. Technically: 

1. Musk: 

(1) A contrivance for giving a gradually 
Increasing and diminishing sound to a wind 
instrument by varying tbe volume of air 
which passes to the pipes or reeds. This is 
accomplished by varying the size of the blast 
aperture, by a kne©-etop, as in the parlour- 
organ, or by s pedal In the church organ. 

(2) One of the three aggregated organs 
which are combined in an instrument of large 
power. The other two are the great organ 
and the choir organ. The key-boards form 
three banks ; the swell above, then the great 
organ, and the choir organ below. The swell 
consists of an organ shut np In a box on three 
sides, and on the other side inciosed by 
louvres, which are opened and shut by a 
pedal, so as to give a CTescendoor diminuendo 
effect. 

(3) The sign (— ==: X which Indicates in- 

crease and decrease in the volume of sound. 

f2. Ordnance: 

(1) An enlargement of a gun near the muzzle, 

(2) An enlarged or thickened portion of a 
gun-stock. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to a swell or swells ; 
characterized by more or less ahowineas or 
display in dress ; dandified, crack. 

" Th* ‘swell’ picture of the exhibition of 1177."— 
Scribner’* Hagasine, M*y, 1880 , p. a 

swell-fish, *. 

Ichthy. : Tetrodon turgidus, one of the Globe- 
fishes, common on tbe coasts of Massachusetts 
and New York. Length from six to fourteen 
inches, olive-green above and whitish below ; 
abdomen lax, and capable of considerable 
distension. 


swell mob, i. The class of pickpockets 
who go about well dressed, so as to mix in 
crowds with less chance of being suspected. 
(Slang.) 

swell-mobsman, a. A member of the 
swell-mob. 

" Th* neriLmebemam'* ay* 1* for «v*r win during in 
tetrh of bi* pray .' — Quarterly Ur tine, Juno, 1841, 
p. 182. 

* swSll'-dom, a (Eng. swell, a. ; -d<m.) The 
world of rank or fashion. 

“ All swelldom la it her feet."— Thackeray : New- 
comes, ch. xliiL 


swell trig, pr. par., a., & s. (Swell, t*.) 

A Aspr. par . ; (See the verh). 

B. Ax adjective : 

1. Growing in and filling the mind ; rising. 

" Gratify my thousand fuelling thought*." 

Byron; Cain, it A 

* 2. Turgid, Inflated, bombastic. 

** And do not thorn condemn this swelling tlda, 

Aud stream of words." Daniel: Jiueophilu*. 

* 3. Grand, pompous. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A rising, dilation, or inflation ; Increase 
In size or bulk. 

2. A tumour or any morbid enlargement of 
the natnral size. 

"Wherever they hit* they o*u*e * nettling, and 
roeh «n Intolerable Itching, tu*t it la not poasible to 
refrain from scratching, — Cook : Second Voyage. 

hk. L. cb. ilt 


3. A protuberance, a prominence. 

"The superficies of ouch plate* ire not oven, hut 
b*v* marry rarities aud nettling*, wbieb, how shill w 
•D*v*r, do i little vary tbe thick uru cl the plate/ — 
Newton : Optickt . 

* 4. An overflow ; an lnnndation. 


* 5. Tbe state of being puffed up ; pride, ar- 
rogance. 

*' I frare leat there he found imonge you debate, 
ennylnge, wrath, stryfe, bickbytynga, wbysperyugec, 
Mteeilynge* aud discord*. —« Cerinih. xiL (1481.) 


SwSir-fah, o. (Eng. swell, a. ; -ish.] Charac- 
teristic of a swell or dandy; dandified, fop- 
pish, stylish ; would-be fashionahle or aristo- 
cratic. 


* swclt, * swelt-en, v.i. k U (A.S. ««?««» = 

to die; cogn. with IceL swelta = to die, to- 
starve ; Dan. suite ; 8w. sw&lta ; Goth. swU- 
tan.) [Sultry.] 

A Intransitive : 


1. To die ; to perish. 

2. To faint, to swoon, as from excess of 
heat. 


" Her dear heart nigh neelt . . . 

Then when *be look'd about . . . 

8b* almost fell again into a » wound." 

Spenser: F. <i., IV. vit 9. 


B, Trans. : To overpower, as with heat ; to 
caase to faint. 


" I* the aun to be blamed that th# traveller’# a Irak. 
ncelt* him with beat ! Bishop Hall : Soliloquies, 74 


sw^l'-ter, v.i. & L [Swelt.] [Sulthy.] 
A Intransitive : 


1. To be overcome and faint wttb had:; to 
be ready to perish with excessive beat 

"The soldier* have nothing to do bnt ne*Iter tlx 
their tent* during the brat of th* day."— Daily Net**, 
Aug. 26, 1884 

• 2. To welter, to soak. (Drayton.) 


3. To sweat profusely. 

"They b*tbe their coarser#’ sweltering side*.* 

Scott ; Lady qfth* Lake. r. If. 

* B. Transitive: , 


1. To oppress by excessive heat. 

" One ciimat* would be scorched and sweltered with 
everlasting dog-days ; while an eternal December 
blasted mother. Bentley : Sermon 4 

2. To breed by internal heat. (According, 
to Schmidt : Shaktsp. Lexicon — to exude.) 


“[H*a] sweltered venom sleeping got* 

r BhaUsp, : Jtacbeth. tv. L 

swel-tr^ *suel-trle, o. [Eng. swelter; 
«y.) Suffocating with heat ; excessively hot 
aultry. 

I " Outcast of Nature, linn 1 the wretched thrall 
Of bitter dropping sweat, of eweltry rain." 

Themten: Castte qf Indolence. L XL 


* sw&zikt, a. [SwiNK.] Tired with work. 

" The sxemkt grinders." — Carlyl* ; French BteoL, ptk 
1L hk. ir , ch. v4 


* swepe, a [Sweep, a] 

swgpt, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Sweep, 9.J 

• swerd (1), *. [Swahd.] 


* swerd (2), * swerde, x. (Swobd.] 

SWer'-tf-a, a. [Named by Linn sens after 
Emmanuel Swert, author of Florilegium 
( 1612 ).J 

But. : A genus of Gentianese. Calyx five- 
parted, corolla rotate, five-cleft ; fruit, one- 
celled, tvro-valved, seeds winged. Pretty" 
herbs with blue flowers. Swertia perennis was 
once erroneously supposed to have been found 
in Wales. An infusion of the leaves ia used 
by the Russians as a medicine, and the leaves 
themselves are applied by the Tartars to 
wounds. S. (or Agathotes ) Chlrata is the 
chirata (q.v.) 

swerve, * swarve (pa. t. * swarf, * swerf, 
swerved ; pa. par. swerved), v.i. A L [A.S. sweorf- 
a n, pa. t. swearf; pa* par. swerfen) — to mb, to 
file, to polish ; cogn. with Dot. zwerven = to 
Bwerve, to wander ; O.S&x. swrrbam— to wipe ; 
O.Fria. swerva = to creep ; Icei. sverfa = to 
tile : Goth, biswairban = to wipe ; cf. Dan. 
«rirre = to whirl round ; xvirs= to revel, to 
riot ; closely connected with swarm (q.v.X] 

A Intransitive: 

*L To wander, to rove, to stray. 

• 2. To turn to one side, to incline, to waver. 

" But, steerwing from tb# Knight# career. 

Just a* they met, Brace »h mut’d the spear." 

Scott : Lord qf the Ides. vi. 14 

3. To wander or turn aside from the pre- 
scribed or proper line or rule ef duty ; to de- 
part or deviate from that which is established 
by iaw, duty, or custom. 

" Briton* rarely swerve 

From iaw, however stern, which teuda their strength 
to nerve." Byron : Child* Harold, 1L xix. 

4. To climb or move upward by winding or 
taming ; to swarm, 

" Yat nimbly op from bough to bough I n#**V<t." 

Dryden : Theocritus, id. 1IL 

* B. Trans. : To cause to turn aside ; to 
turn. 

" Swerved them from the former good oonetltntioo." 
— Gauden : Tears qf the Church, p. 4*0, 


bGil, b6$; p^t, J6^1 ; cat, ^eU, chorus, yhln, benph ; go, gem; thin, ^his; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Infc. 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shfin; -tlon, -§iou = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — b^l, d$L 
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swerve, I. [Swerve, u.] A movement or 
turning to one aide. 

•’ Disturbed la their equilibrium by an extra nwti 
of the pole." — Field, Sept 4. 1884. 

*swet, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Sweat, a.) 
•awete, v.i. [Sweat, v .] 


sweth, *. [Etym. doubtful ; ct O. Low Qer. 
suitlauch = sweet leek.] 

Bot. : Allium schcenoprasum. 


swev - en, * swev - ene, s. [A.S. swefen , 
swtfn; Icel. svcfn ; O. Low Ger. sweven.) 
Sleep ; a dream. 


M * Now God.’ quod he, * my swewen rede aright. 
And keep my body out of foul prUouo 1 * 

Chaucer .• C. T„ 19,882. 


•swev-en, v.i. [Sweven, $.] To sleep, to 
dream. 

" And Faodarus, with a full good eateat 
Lnied him to llepe. and ailed, • if y« be wise, 
Sweeeneth not new, lest more folke arise.* 

Chaucer : Trotlus A Cressida, bk. 111. 

• swich, s wllke, a. [Such.] 


• swioh-en, ». [Etym. daubtfuLl 
Bot. : Senecio vulgaris. 

■wld-der, «. & v. [Swither.] 

swie-te'-n5-», *. pi [Mod. Lat rwieten(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -etx.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Cedrelacese having the 
stamens monadelphous. 


SWie-to’-ni-a, >. [Named after Gerard Van 
Swieten (17*00-1772), pbyeician to Maria 
Theresa of Austria.] 

Bot. : Mahogany-tree ; the typical genna of 
8wieteneae. Calyx short, five-cleft; petals 
five, stamens nnited into a lube having at the 
tip ten anthers; fruit, a capsule with five 
cells, and many winged seeds. Only known 
■pecies Swietenia Mahogani. [Mahogany.] 

Swift, * swlfte, # swyfte, a . , adv., & «. [A.S. 
for swipt ; cf. Icel. svipta — to pull quickly ; 
A.S. swifan = to move quickly; Icel. swifa = 
to tu in, to rove, to ramble ; Ger. schweifen = to 
sweep, or move along, to rove, to ramble ; Icel. 
tvipa — to swoop, flash. From the asme root 
as sweep and swoop.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Moving with great speed, celerity, or 
▼eiocity ; speedy, rapid, quick. 

" The me* U oot to the swift."— Ecdc*. lx. IL 

2. Ready, prompt, quick. 

M Let every min be swift to hear, slow to speak.’— 
Jamm L 19. 

3. Coining suddenly without delay. 

Bring npon themselves swift destruction," — 2 Peter 

*4. Of short continuance ; rapidly passing ; 
abort. 

" How swift and short his time of folly.* 

Shtikesp. : Rape cf Lucrece, ML 

B. As adv. : In a swift and rapid manner; 
awiftiy, rapidly. 

” Bklrr *w*y m swift a* stonea.’ 

Shakesp. : Henry K, It. 1. 

C* As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The enrrent of a stream. 

" He can live in the strongest swifts of the water.”— 
Isaac Walton : Compleat Angler. 

2. A fhst- running dog. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carding, dtc. : 

(1) A revolving reel with arms parallel to 
the axis, and affording a frame whereon to 
wind yarn, silk, or other thread. 

(2) The main card-cylinder of a flax-carding 
machine. 

2. Entom. : The genus Hepialns, Including 
the Golden Swift (Hrpialus hectus), the Com- 
mon Swift (XT. lupulina), the Beautiful Swift 
( H . velleda), and the Evening Swift (H. 

, syldnus). Ali fly with great rapidity; U. 
hectus, like the Ghost Moth ( H . humuli), has 
a peculiar oscillatory flight, keeping always 
near one spot, as if attached to an invisible 
pendulnm. 

3. Nautical : 

(1) A tackie used in tightening standing 
rigging. 

(2) A rope encircling the ends of the capstan 
bars to prevent their flying ont of their 
sockets. 

4. Omith. : A popular name for any species 


of the family Cypselidae ; specif., Cypselus apus, 
the Common 8 wift. [Cypselus.] 

"The swift, now removed by strict ornithologisU 
from the awallow family, is a very late bird to arrive, 
and one of the earliest to leave. It la associated by all 
bird-lovers with the heart of summer, and, as It darts 
with a wild scream round street-corners or romid some 
old cathedral towers, it Is oot surprising that it has 
earned for itself In the Midland Counties the name of 
, deviliag. ,, ‘— JS*. James's Gazette, March 9, 1887. 

5. Zool. : The common newt or eft. 
swift footed, a. Swift of foot ; fieet. 

* swift-handed, a. Prompt of action ; 
ready to draw the sword. 

• swift-heeled, a. Swift-footed ; fleet, 
swift-moth, e. [Swift, a, II. 2.] 
swift-shrike, s. 

Omith.: Swainson's name for Ocypterua, 
a genus of Laniidae, of rapid flight 

swift- winged, a, Rapid in flight 

" The tempest itself lags behind. 

And the swift -winged arrows of light* 

C carper : Alexander Selkirk. 

swift' -er, a (Icel sviptlngr.) 

Nautical : 

(1) A rope used to confine the bare of the 
capstans in their sockets. 

(2) A rope encircling a boat, parallel to its 
water-line, or on the shear-line, it stiffens 
the boat, and acta as a fender. 

(3) A shroud from the head of a lower mast 
to the ship’s side, before the other shrouds, 
and not confined by the cat harpings. 

swift -er, v.t. [Swifter, «.] 

Naut. : To stretch, as shrouds, by tackles. 

# swift-fo^t, a. [Eng. swift, a, and foot.] 
Swift-footed, nimble, speedy. 

" The hauke, the hound, the hinde, the twiftfoot 
hare.” Mirrourfor Magistrate 4. p. 655. 

swift -let, 8. [Eng. 8 wift, e. ; -let.] 

Omith. : Any individual of the genus Col- 
localia (q.v.). 

swift’-l^, adv. [Eng. twifl, a ; -ly.] In a 
swift or rapid manner; quickly, rapidly, 
nimbly, speedily. 

"Thee* move swiftly, and at creat distance; bat 
then they require a medium well disposed, and their 
transmission is easily stopped ."— Bacon : Nat. Hist. 

swift nSss, «. [Eng. swift, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being swift ; speed, rapid 
motion, quickness, celerity, speediness, 
rapidity. 

•* The swiftness of motion U measured by distance 
of place aad length of ttme wherein it U performed,’ 
—Locke : Element* Nat. Philo*., ch. L 

* swift 7 -^, * swift -^e, a. [Eng. swift; -y.] 
8wift 

•* Bonnes with swift ye race.* 

Qooge : Epitaph e of M. Shelley. 

swig (1), v.t. & t. (A.S. swilgan, swelgan — to 
devour, to swallow.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To drink in large draughts ; to drink 
rapidly or greedily ; to gulp. ( Colloq .) 

2. To snek greedily. 

*’ The flock U drained, the lambkins swig the teat, 
Bat Oud ao moisture, and then idly blest* 

Creech : Virgil ; EcL ill. 

B. Intrant. : To take a swig or deep dranght. 
(Colloq.) 

swig (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To castrate, 
as a ram, by binding the testicles tightly with 
a string, so that they mortify and slough off. 
(Prov.) 

SWig, s. [Swio (1), v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A large or deep draught, 

•* The saiior having taken a swig at the bottle.*— 
Marryat : Pasha of Many Tale t ; English Sailor. 

2. (See extract). 

M Yesterday, beiog 8t David's Day, good swig thoald 
have been had for the askiog hy Cam and Isis. To 
make swig, the coacocter must provide himself with 
half a pound of Lisbon sogar, several pints of warm 
beer, some nutmeg, ginger, and sherry, some allcee of 
lemon and fragment* of toast, or, if preferred, a few 
roasted apples. —Daily Telegraph, March 3, ISM. 

IL Naut. : A pulley with ropes which are 
not parallel. 

swill, * swil-en, * swil-l-en, v.t. & i. 
[AS. Sicilians to wash ; cf. Ital. skyla ; Dsn. 
tkylle = to swill, to rinse, to wash.] 

A. Transitive : 

• 1. To wash, as dishes. 

" Dishes swilen.’ Eaeelok, III 


• 2. To wash, to bathe. 

“ Aa fearfully as doth a galled rock 
Oerhang and jntty his confounded base. 

Swill'd with the wild and wasteful ocean." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., ilL L 

3. To drink like s pig ; to drink greedily or 
grossly. 

*• The boar . . . 

SwUls your warm blood lika wash." 

Shakesp. : Richard ///„ ▼. A 

4. To inebriate ; to swell with fulness. 

“ He drinks a swilling draught ; and, lin’d within. 
Will supple Ja the betb his outward ikln.* 

Dry den: Persia*. UL ITT. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To drink greedily ; to drink to excess. 

** Of so peculiar a force is temperance against the 
fiery assaults of the devU, snd ao unfit a match is a 
soaking, swiWinp ewioe to encoaoter this roariag Uon.* 
—South : Sermons, vol. vL, ter. 7. 

* 2. To be intoxicated. 


* swill-pot, * s will-tab, s. A drunkard. 

swill, * swyl, s. [Swill, t».] 

1. A large draught of liquor or drink taken 
in excessive quantities. ' 

** Tbns as they swim In mutual twill, the talk . . . 

Beets fast from theme to theme,* 

Thomson: Autumn, 838. 

2, The wash given to 8 wine to drink ; hogs- 
wash, ewillings. 

" Glva swine euch swill as you have."— Mortimer. 

* swill-bowl, #. [Eng. swill , snd bowl.] A 
drunkard, agreed y person, a glutton, a swiiler. 

M Won tonnes* was never such a twin bowl of ri- 
baldry."— Barrey Pierces Supererogation, IL 14L 

swill' -er, 8. [Eng. swill , v. ; -er.] One who 
ewills ; one who drinks grossly or greedily. 


SwUl'-e^ (1). 8. [Eng. swill, v. ; -ey.] An 
eddy, a whirlpool. (Prov.) 


swill'-©^ (2), a [Etym. doubtful.] A coal- 
field of small extent. (Prov.) 

8wHT-ing§, A pi. [Eng. swiU ; -ings.] The 
same as Swill, a. (2) (q.v.). 


swim(l),* Rwlmme,* swum-en, * swyme, 
* swymme ([«. t swam, swum, * sworn, pa. 
par. swum, * sworn), v.i . & t. [A.S. surimman 
(pA t. swamm, swomm); cogn. with Dut. 
twemmen; Icel. svimma (pA t. itxzmm, pa. 
par. summit ; Dan. svomme ; Sw. simma ; Ger. 
schwimmen (pA t. schwumm).J 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To move to and fro on or in water ; to 
float or be supported on water or other liquid ; 
not to sink in any liquid. 

2. To move progressively in the water by 
means of the motion of the hands and feet. 

•* Leap In with me into this angry flood. 

And swim to y coder point." 

Shakesp. : Julius Caesar, L 2. 

* 3. To float ; to be borne by or on the 
water. (Shakesp. : As You Like It, iv. 1.) 

* 4. To glide along with a smooth motion. 

•• With pretty and with swimming gait* 

Shake* p. : Midsummer Night's Dream, ii. 1. 

5. To be flooded ; to overflow ; to be 
drenched. 

"All the night make I my bed to swim : I water my 
Coach with my tears.” — Putlm vL 6. 

* 6. To overflow, to abound ; to havo 
abundance. 

** There thou maist love, aad dearly loved be. 

And swim in pleasure, which tboa here dost mis.* 
Spenser ; F. Q., IL Ul 39. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To pas a or cross by swimming ; to move 
on, in, or over by swimming. 

** You never swam the Hellespont" 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, L L 

2. To cause to swim or float. 

" Sometimes a river roast be croesed by swimming 
the hortee and putting the waggon upon a crazy skill 
—Century Magazine, Aug., 1882, p. *12, 

3. To immerse in water that the lighter 
parts may swim : as. To swim wheat for seed. 

swim (2X v.i. [Swime,] To be dizzy or giddy ; 
to have a dizzy sensation as if the head were 
going round : as, My head swims. 


swim (1), s. [Swim (1), v.] 

1. The act of swimming ; a bath, 

"la apite of the»e reptiles, we used to take a daily 
swim In the river.’— Field, Sept 15, 1886. 

2. A piece of water free from rocks, Ac., 
and deeper than the rest of the river. 

"Barbel, through a series of cold night*, have run 
fnto deeper swims, and wiU sooo be lost sight of for 
the winter."— field, Oct *, 1885. 

3. A piece of wster especially freqnented 
byflsb. (%.] 


2&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, w$l t work, whd, son; mute, ctib, ciire, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = c ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


swim— swineherd 
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• 3. A smooth gliding motion. 

" Both the n rim and the trip are properly mine.'— 
Ben J owon : Cynthia' t Revel t, ii. L 

4. The swimming-bladder of fishes. 

“The braces hare the nature and aae o! tendon*, In 
contracting the nrim."—6rt*c. 

H In the swim: In the secret; knowing all 
the circumstances of an enterprise, Ac. 
Also, in society; in prosperity. (Slangr.) 

” A man la said to be in the tv im when any piece ol 
good fortune has happened, or ««mi likely to happen, 
to him. To have rowed oue'e coliege-boat to the head 
of the river, to have received a legacy, to have made « 
good book on the Derby, are any ot them euflicieut to 
have put oue l»i iht tvoim . Tne metaphor la pisca- 
torial, ’awim’ being the term applied hy Thames 
fishermen to those sections of the river which are 
especially frequented by fish. The angler who casts 
his bait into these may depeud upon sport, whereas 
his neighbour at a littla distance may not have a 
nibhie, being out of the iwim.~— Macmillan t Magazine, 
Nov., 1869, pp. Tl, 72. 

swim-bladder, s. 

Comp. AnaL: The same as Swimming- 
bladder (q.v.). 

" The air contained in the swim-bladder is composed 
mainly of nitrogeu iu most freshwater flehea ’*— NichoU 
ton: Zoology (ed. 1878), p. 4M. 

i swim (2), s. [Swim (2), v .] A whirl ; whirl- 
ing motion. 

" And then were gulfed in a tumultuous iislm.’* 
Keats : Endymion, i. 871. 

♦ swime, * sulme, * ewyme, *. [A.s. 

svdma — a swoon, a swimming in the head; 
cogn. with Icel. svimi =■ a swimming in the 
head ; sveima = to wander ; Dan. tvimlc = to 
be giddy ; besvime = to swoon ; Sw. svnmma = 
to be dizzy; nvindel = dizziness.] Dizziness, 
vertigo ; a swimming in the head. 

* swim bio, a. [Eng. svrim (3), v. ; 

-a&fe.] Capable of being swum. 

" I . . . »wsm everything twimmablt. '—Savage ; R, 
Medlicott , hk. U., ch. til. 

swim'-mer, a. [Eng. swim (1), r . ; -«r.] ' 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who swims. 

M Fast as the cormorant could skim. 

The swimmer plied each active limb." 

Scoff ; Lady 0 / the Lake, It tl. 

2. A bird that swims, as the duck or goose. 

m-i 

3. A protuberance on the ieg of a horse. 

IL Technically (PL): 

1. Omith. : The same as Natatores (q.v.). 

2. Z 00 L : The asme as Natantes (q.v.). 

awim-mer-St', *. [Eng. swimmer; dim In. 
euff. -et.] 

Comp. Anat. (PL): The limbs on the ab- 
dominal segments of the Crustacea, so modi- 
fied as to serve for swimming organs. In 
the Lobster, in which they may be seen to 
advantage, there are five pairs, the last pair 
being greatly expanded, and forming, with the 
tel3on, a powerful caudal fin. Each swim- 
meret consists of & basal joint, to which are 
attached two diverging joints, the inner of 
which ia called the enaopodite and the outer 
the exopodite. In the female, the fine hairs 
fringing the swimmersta serve as supports for 
the eggs or “ berries “ during the spawning 
season. 

awim'-mJng (1). pr. par. , a., A s. [Swim ( 1), t>.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . A particip. adj. ; 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. BoL : Floating under water, as Coofervse, 

C. As subst . ; The act or art of sustaining 

and propelling the body in water. 

t The human body, when the lungs are in- 
flated, is slightly lighter than an equal volume 
of fresh water, and consequently floats on the 
surface. It doee so yet more easily on salt 
water, which is heavier than fresh. But, in 
Hosting, the head tends to elnk. The art of 
swimming in man is the art of keeping the 
head above water and the lungs as much as 
possible inflated. To raise the head above 
water, the rest of the body must 83 much as 
possible be kept below it; and when a person 
nnable to ewim, falling into deep water, in- 
stinctively raises his arms above the sur&ce, 
his head simultaneously sinks. Movement 
forward in swimming ie produced by the 
flexion and abdnetion of the arms and by the 
extension and adduction of the legs. Quad- 
rupeds ewim easily, their head being so placed 
as to remain naturally above water. 

swimming-bath, s. A bath large enough 
for persons to swim in. 


swimming-bell, s. 

ZooL : The asme as Nectocalyx (q.v.). 
swimming-belt, s. An air-inflated belt 
worn round the person as a support in the 
water. 

swimming-birds, *. pi 

Omith. : The same as Natatores (q.v.). 
swimming-bladder, s. 

Comp. AnaL : The swim-bladder or air- 
bladder of Fishes ; a hollow sac, formed of 
several tunics, containing gas, situated in the 
abdominal cavity, but outside the peritoneal 
sac, entirely, closed or communicating by a 
duct with the Intestinal tract. The special 
function of the swimming-bladder is to alter 
the specific gravity of the fish, or to change 
the centre of gravity. It is absent In the Lep- 
tocardll, Cyclostomata, Chondropterygii, and 
Holocephala, but occurs in all the Ganoidei, 
in one sub-order of which (Dipnoi) it possesses 
anatomical characters, and assumes, to some 
extent, the functions of a lung ; in the genus 
Ceratodus, the swimming-bladder, though a 
single cavity, has symmetrically arranged 
internal pouches, while in the other genera of 
the sub-order (Lepidoairen and Protopterus) 
It is laterally halved, ie supplied with venous 
blood by a true pulmonary artery, and by its 
cellular structure closely approaches the lungs 
of a reptile. 

awimining-crab, s. 

ZooL (PI.) : Crabs having their hind pair of 
feet specially modified for swimming, spec, 
the genus Portunus (q.v.). 

swlmming-berb, s. 

Bot. : Lemna minor . (Britten A Holland.) 

swimming-pond, s. An artificial pond 
in which swimming is learnt or practised. 

swimming school, «. A school where 
the art of swimming Is taught 

swimming-stone, $. A light, spongy 
kind of quartz. 

swimming-tnb, s. 

Calico-prinL : A tank of colours, with a 
floating diaphragm of fabric, on which a block 
is laid to colour its surface. Also used in 
makiog paper-hangings. 

swim'-rning (2), pr. par., a., A s. [Swim (2), v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A dizziness or giddiness ; ver- 
tigo. 

“It 1* good for the swimming aud dlacluesae of the 
braloe.'*— P. Holland : Pliny, bk. xxi., ch. ux. 

swim'-mlng-ljf, adv. [Eng. swimming (1); 
-Zy.l In an easy, gliding manner, like one 
swimming ; hence, smoothly, without' obstruc- 
tion, with perfect success. 

*■ Now wa hare broke a the loe we shell go on swim, 
minglyf— Search : Light qf Mature, rol. XL, pt It, ch. 
xxiii. 

Bwlm -mlrig ness, i. [Eng. swimming (2) ; 
•ness.] The state of swimming ; an appearanca 
of swimming : as, a swimmingness in the eyes. 

* swinck, s. A v. [Swink.] 

swin'-dle, v.t. [Swindler.] To cheat; to 
defraud grossly or deliberately. 

“la x figurative eeoae the German schwindel In *p- 

} tiled to aexllog* In whloh the pxrtie* teem to hare 
ott their head, aa we e»y, to hare become d ixxjr over 
unfounded or unreasonable prospects of gain. The 
word may be translated madoeM, deluslou. Then, In a 
factitive sense, schwiudeler, one who iodneet delusions 
ia others. * Einem etwas abtchwindeln,’ to get some- 
thing out of another hy Indodng delusions ; to swindls 
him oat of something." — Wedgwood : Diet, qf Eng. 
Ktym . 

swin'-dle, $. [Swindle, t>.] The act or pro- 
cess of swindling ; a fraudulent scheme de- 
vised to cheat persons out of money, Ac., by 
imposition or deliberate artifice ; a gross fraud 
or imposition. 

• swin'-dle-a-ble, a. [Eng. swindle; -able.) 
Capable of being swindled. 

" 1 look easily iwindltabt*.~~M. Collins : Thoughts 
in mg Garden, i. 283. 

Swln'-dler, s. [Ger. tchwindler = an extrava- 
gant projector, a swindler, from schwindein = 
to be dizzy, to chest ; schwindel — dizziness ; 
schwinden = to decay, to sink, to fall ; cogn. 
with A.S. swindan (p. t. swand) = to languish.] 
One who swindles ; one who defrauds others 
by deliberate artifice ; an hahitnal cheat, a 
rogue. 


* a win' - dler - jf, s. [Eng. swindler; -If.] 
Swindling, roguery. 

" 9%cindlery xnd blackguardism."— Carlyle: /Venal 
AeW., hk. U., oh. vl. 

swine, • swin, * swyne, s. [A.S. twin 
(sing. A plur.), CDgn. with Dut rwijn = » 
swine, a hog ; IceL swin (sing. A plur.) ; Dan 
sviin; Sw. *vt7i; O. H. Ger. swin; Goth. 
swein ; Qer.schwein ; Russ, tvineya = a swina, 
svinka = a pig, svinina = pork ; Lat. sus — a 
sow, suinus = belonging to swine, swinish. 
Swine is used both as a singular and a plural 
uoun.] 

1. Lit. : Any Individual of the family Suidse, 
and particularly of the geous Sue (q.v.) ; a 
pig, a hog (q.v.). 

2. Fig . ; A low, mean, filthy person, 
ewlne-arnnt, s. 

Bot. : Arrhenatherum avenaceum. 

swine-bread, s. A kind of plant ; truffle, 
swine-oarse, s. 

Bot. : Polygonum a viculare. 

swine -case, swine -coat, "swine- 
cot, * swine - oote, * swyyne - kote, 
* swine-crue, s. A pen for swine ; a hog- 
sty. 

* swine-drunk, a. In a beastly state ol 
intoxication. 

“He will be tvine -drunk." Shaketp . ; AXCs If ell 
that Ends WtU. ir. $. 

swine-fever, s. 

Animal Pathol. : A specific, contagions, sod 
infectious fever, affecting the pig ; associated 
with local disease of the lungs, the lymphatic 

§ lands, and the mucous membrane of the 
Igestive canal, and caused by the growth 
and multiplication of a microscopic fungns in 
the blood. Its existence was first detected 
in England in 1862. (Prof. Brown : Report <m 
Swine Fever , 1886.) 

swine-grass, swine’s grass, #. 

Bot. : Polygonum, aviculare. 

swine-oat, s. 

BoL A Agric. : Arena nuda , wild on the 
continent of Europe and cultivated in Austria- 
It Is not much esteemed for human food, but 
is sometimes given to swine. 

swine -pipe, s. The Redwing Thrush, 
Turdus iliacus. (Prov.) 

swine-pox, a. 

Pathol.: A form, possibly, of modified 
small-pox, in which the development of the 
pock is incomplete. It is the varicella globu - 
laris of Willan, and id popularly known a« 
the hives. 

swine-stone, s. [Stink-stone.] 
swine-sty, s. A ety or pen for swine, 
t swine-tang, s. 

Bot. : Fucns vtsiculoms. 


swine thistle, $. 

BoL : Sonchus oUraceus. [Sowthistle.] 

swine’s bane, s. 

Bot. : Chenopodium rubruvu [SowbankJ 

swine’s cress, s. 

Bot. : Senebiera Coronopus , called also Coron 
opus Ruellii. So named because it is a crest- 
good only for swine. 

• 0 wine’s feather, #. A small spear, 
about six inches long (called also a Hog"* 
Bristle), and formerly ased as a beyonet. The 
name was afterwards applied, in the seven- 
teenth century, to a similar spear fitted into 
the rausket*rest in order to reoder it a defence 
against cavalry. 

swine’s snout, a. 

BoL : Taraxacum Dens-leonis. So called from 
the form of ite receptacle. 

swine’s succory, s. 

Bot. : The genue Amoseris, sometime* 
merged in Lapsana ; spec. Amoseris or Lap- 
sana pusilla, called also Hyoseris minima , a 
composite with small yellow flowers growing 
in cornfields on gravelly soil. 


swine'-herd, * swine-heard, • swyne- 
herd, s. [Eng. swine, and herd.] A keepei 
of swine. 


" A ntineheard meeting him by ohxnoe 
And pitying hi* e*t*te." 

Wmmtr : AlHons England , bk. ir., ch. xx. 


tStU b 6$; p£ht, Jtffri, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, ben^h; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, e^flst. ph = C 
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* swine'- herd - ship, * swine' - heard - 
Ship, s. [Eng. swineherd ; -ship.] The office 
or position of a swineherd. 

44 An vnder awineheardthip did urne. 

He *ougiit not to be chief*. " 

Warner: Albion* England. bk. It., oh. xx. 

* SWin'-er-^, 9 . [Eng. swine; -ry.] A place 
where swine are kept ; a piggery. 

" Wixidnor-Park *c jjlorloin m*de e twinery." 

Wolcott : Peter Pindar, p. S1A 

•swine'- ward, * s win -ward, a [Eng. 
swine, and ward .J A keeper of swine; a 
swineherd. 


" Neer* to th* M»y.pole on the w*r 
Thl* *luggi*h twi nward met uie. 

Browne : M epheard't Pipe, ©cL A 

Swing, * swinge, * swynge (pa. t twang, 
* swung, swung, pa. par. swung), v.i. A l. 
[A.S. swingan (pa. t. swang, pa. par. swung tn) 
= to sen urge, to fly, to flap with the winga ; 
cogn. with Sw. svinga = to awing, to whirl ; 
Dan. strings; Qer. schwingen. /Swing la a 
nasalized form from stray (q.v.).] [Swinoe.] 

A. Intransitivs : 

L Ordinary Language: 

L To move to and fro, as a body suspended 
In the air ; to wave, to oscillate, to vibrate. 

* 1 tried if a pendulum would wring faster, or con- 
tinue twinging longer in our receiver. In case of exanc- 
tlou of the air thau otherwise.''— Boyle. 

2. To practise swinging ; to fly backwards 
and forwards on a suspended rope. 

" Some aet op swings in the streets, and get money 
of those who will wring in them."— Dampier : Voyage* 
(an. 168 * J. 

3. To be hanged. ( Colloq . or slang.) 

M If Fin caught I shall swing."— Dickent : Sketch** 
by Be; Drunkartft Grave. 

4. To torn or move sharply In a curved or 
aircular direction. (Usually with round.) 

** A large body of man were at work at the oapatan, 
when, through some accident. It twang round."— Daily 
Chronicle, May 31, 1SS7. 

& To pass backwards aud forwards ; to be 
returned. 

" From tower to tower the warders call: 

Tha sound wring* over land and sea, 

A ad marxi a watchful enemy.' 

Scott: Lord qf the Islet, r. 19. 

6. To deviate or incline to one side ; to make 
a sweep. (Usually with round.) 

” Leaving tha Plxs from the Lark Hill aide, the fox 
quickly wrung round to Marsh Brook."— field, Dec. A 

IL Naut. : To move or float ronnd with the 
wind or tide, as a ship ridingata single anchor. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To cause to move to and fro or oscillate ; 
to make to vibrate or wave, as a body sus- 
pended io the air. 

44 Tha boy wbo willed to be a king that be might 
here an officer appointed to awing him all day long 
upon & gate, took h is resolution opoii the remembrance 
of what had given him pleasure." — Search; Light qf 
Nature, voL L, pA 1L, eh. xxiL 


2. To whirl round in the air ; to wave, to 
brandish. 


** His sword . , „ 

He swung about his head." 

Shake* p. : Romeo k Juliet, L L 


3. To pack, as herrings, in casks or barrels. 
(Prov.) 


U To swing a ship ; 

Naut. : To bring the ship's head to each 
point of the compass. In order to correct the 
compass by ascertaining the amount of local 
deviation. 


swing, * swinge (1), * swynge, s. [Swino.p.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1 . Literally : 

(1) The act nr state of swinging ; a waving 
or oscillating motion of a thing suspended snd 
hanging loose ; motion backwsrds and for- 
wards or from one aide to the other ; oscilla- 
tion. 

41 They asy that a goddess, haring a lamp or mass of 
earth suspended in a cord, gave It a wring, and scat- 
tered about pieces of laud, thue constituting Otahelt* 
and tha neighbouring isls^jda." — Cook: Third Voyage, 
hk. til., th. fx. 

(2) A line, cord, rope, Ac., suspended and 
hanging loose, on which anything may awing 
or oscillate; specif., an apparatus consisting 
of a rope or cord, having a seat suspended in 
the loop, the two ends of the rope or cord 
being attached overhead. 

2. Figuratively: 

*(1) Influence or power of a body to which 
Is given A swaying motion. 

*’ The ram that batter* down the wall. 

For the great wring aud rudeness of his poise, 

They place before hie hand that made the engine." 

Shaketp. : Troilu* k Oreuida. t A 


*(2) Influence, power. 

"They bear ths wring* in oommou effayre*."— Wir*. 
Chester : Oh True Obedience (To the Reeder*, 

(3) Free oourse ; abandonment to any mo- 
tive ; unrestrained liberty or licence. 

’* A matt has perhaps for a long time took ths fall 
swing of bU voluptuous hamour, wallowed lu all the 
pleasures of sensuality." — South; Sermon*, rol. vi., 
acr. L 

*(4) Unrestrained tendency; natural bent 
or inclination. 

"Where the wring goeth. there follow, fawn, flatter, 
laugh, and 1 ie lustily at other man's liking.^ "—AtcKam : 
Schoolmaster. 1 

XI. Technically: 

1. Lathe : The distance from the head-centre 
of a lathe to the bed or ways, or to the rest. 
The awing determines the diametric size of 
the object which la capable of being turned in 
the lathe; anything larger would interfere 
with the bed. This limit is called the awing 
of the bed. The awing of the rest la the size 
which will rotate above the rest, which lies 
npon the bed. 

2. Vehicles : The tip outward from the vehicle 
of the top of a wheel. 

U In full swing : In full operation or working. 

44 Bailding operations aud railway extensions are in 
full noing.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. A 1885. 

swing-beam, a 

1. Railway-eng . ; A cross-piece suspended 
from the truck, and sustaining the body of 
the carriage, so that it msy have independent 
lateral motion. 

2. Carp. : A cross-beam supporting au ovei- 
head mow in s barn. 

swing-boat, a A boat-shsped carrisge 
slung from a frame, in whtch young persons 
swing for amusement at fhlrs, Ac. 

swing-bridge, a a swivel -bridge, span- 
ning a canal or dock entrance, and opening 
horizontally to allow a vessel to pass. The 
swing-bridge is balanced, and rotates in a 



SWING-BRIDGE. , 

1 Section In position. A Section landed on aide 
of dock. 

horizontal plane. It Is usually in two sections, 
each of which, when opened, is landed on tts 
own aide of the dock, the extended ends of 
the two meeting in the middle when brought 
into line, thus forming a bridge. 

swing-jack, a A jack for replacing 
raiiw8y -carriages on the metals; the bottom of 
the standard la & cylindrical segment, and has 
a toe working in a slot in the base of the jack. 
Two are used, and the carriage being lifted 
while the standards are vertical, the latter are 
canted tD or swung over, bringing the wheels 
of the carriage in line with the rails. 

swing-knife, a A wooden sword 18 to 
24 inches loug, and 8 to 10 inches broad, used 
to scrape the woody portion from flax, a hand- 
ful of which hangs over a groove^u a standing- 
board known 88 the swing-stock. 

swing-pan, a 

Sugar -making : A hinged aug&r-p&u with a 
spout. 

swing-plough, s. 

1. A tura-wrest plough. 

2. A plough without a gauge- wheel. 

swing-press, f. A form of baling-press 
to which the box is suspended from above by 
a screw on which it winds S9 it is rotated. 

swing -saw, swinging - saw, i. A 

buzz-saw hung on a pivot, so that it may be 
swung down to cut on blocks which, by reason 
of their weight or shape, cannot be conve- 
niently fed to the saw. 

swing-stock, $. [Swing-knife.] 
swing-tool, «. 

Mach. : A holder which swings on horizontal 
centres, so as to yield to unequal pressure and 
keep the plate flat against the face of the file. 

swing-tree, s. 

1. A vibratiog-beam, as a working-beam. 

2. A swingle-tree (q.v). 

swing-wheel, s. 

HoroL : The balance-wheel of a watch. 


swinge (1), * 8 wlndge, v.t. [A.S. swtngan 
— to ehake ; causal of swingan = to swing- 
(q.v.).] 

I. To beat soundly ; to thrash, to whip, to 
chastise. 


44 And tb»t bes?*RA Beatrix, how i would wring* 
Mr if I bed her here. " — Dry den : Keening'* Lore, v. 

* 2. To move as a lash ; to lash. 

44 The old dragon under ground . . . 

Swindge* tha scaly horrourof hU folded tail." 

Milton : The Hymn, 17A 

1 swinge (2), v.t . [Singe.] 


* swinge (1), a [Swinoe.] 


1. A sweep, as of anything In motion. 

u Tbeahatlow water doth her force Infringe, 

And render* vain her tail * impetaou* twinge" 
Waller : Battle of the Summer /Band*, 153. 

2. Sway, power, influence. 


•'Many thence hardly would admit God to be con- 
cerned In them, but *uppo*ed him to commit their 
conduct to a fatal ewlndge, or a catual fluctuation of* 
obvions causes ." — Barrow : Sermon*, *er. 2A 

3. Unrestrained liberty ; freedom ; free use. 


"He must irtye pl*ce for pace and free twinge of’ 
hi* feet. Chapman: Horner; Iliad xill. 


* swinge -buckler, * swindge -buc- 
kler, s. A bully, a awash -buckler. 

" Yoa had not foar each wring e-buckler t fn all th»< 
Inn* of court again. ^ "—Shaketp. : 8 Henry IT., liL 2. 


swinge (2), s. [Sinoe, a] 


swinge -ing, a. [Swinoino (2).] 

swing'll, s. [Eng. swing, a. ; dim. suff. -ai.p 
The swinging piece of a flail ; the swipeh 

swing'-er (1), a [Eng. swing, v . ; -«r.] One 
who swings. 

" The*e [ familiar rompe], Mr. Spectator, are the 
wringer a They get on rope*, as you must hav* *eeo 
th* children. »ud are swuog hy their mala vialtauta" 
— Steele : Spectator, No. 492. 

• swing'-er (2), a [Eng. swing(e ), a. ; -er.J 

1. One who swingea. 

2. Any very great or surprising recital ; a. 
lie, a bouncer. 

" How will he rap out presently half a dozen wring- 
ert, to get off cleverly ."— E chard : Ob*, on the An*, to 
the ConL Cl-, p. 159. 

swing'-lng (1), pr. par. A a. [Swino, v.] 
swinging-boom, s. 

Naut. : The span which distends the foot of 
a lower studding-sail. 

swinging-saw, s. [Swi no-saw. J 

swlng-lng (2), * swlndg'-irig, * swinge- 
ing, pr. par. A a. [Swinoe (1), *>.] 

A. As pr. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Very great ; huge, astonishing, 
surprising. 

"A good wringting agitation against the House of 
Lord*. — /»oK Mall Gazette, July 7, 18*4. 


swing'-lng-!^, adv. [Eng. swinging (2) ; -ly .] , 
Vastly, hugely, greatly, 

44 Your* were hot llttls vanities ; hut I have ahm'd 
wringingly against my vow."— Dryden : Assignation, 


• Swing'-Ijm, s. [See def.] The practice of 
sending threatening letter* to fanners, landed 
proprietors, Ac., commanding them to give- 
up the use of thrashiog-maclimee, pay higher 
wages, and the like, threatening the destruc- 
tion of property if the demands were not com- 
plied with. Such letters were common from 
1830 to 1833, and were signed Swing or Captain- 
Swing. 

* swin'-gle (1), t>.<. [Eng. swing ; frequent 
sutT. -2 a] 

1, To dangle, to hang, to swing. 

2. To awing for pleasure. 


SWln-gle (2X V.t. [Eng. swings; frequent 
autr. 4«.] 

1. To beat, to acutch or clean, as flax, by 
beating it wtth a wooden instrument re- 
sembling a large knife. (Pror.) 

2. To cut off the tops, without pulling up 
the roots, as weeds. (Prop.) 

SwiA -gle, a [Swinole (2), r.] 

1. The effective end-piece of a flsil ; aswiple. 

2. An Instrument, like a sword, for beating 
flax ; hence the terms, Swingling-knife, Swin- 
gliog-staff, Swingling -wand. 

3. The wooden spoke of the wire-drawlnj 
barrel, or the roller of a plate-press. 

swingle-bar, s. A Swingle- tree (q.v.)- 


fkte, l&t, fare, amidst, what, fall , father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdto 
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swingle - staff; swingling - staff, 
swingllng-knife, swingling wand, s. 

Different names for an instrument formerly 
used fbr beating flax or hemp, in order to 
separata the ahives or woody parts from the 
fibre ; a scutcher. Tim process is now gene- 
rally carried out by machinery. 

awingle-tree, s. The bar to which the 
ends of a horse's traces are attached. 

swingle- wand, t. A b wlngle-staff (q.v.). 
»*win'-glihg, pr pa r. or c. [Swinole (2), v .] 

swingling- machine, a. A machine for 
swingling flax. , 

swingling -ataff, swingllng-knife, 
swingling-wand, «. [Swinole-statf.] 

awlngling-tow, s. The coarse part of 
flax, removed by the swingle or scutcher. 


swirl, v.i. [Norw. ivirla = to whirl.] 

1. To form eddies ; to whirl in eddies. 

" Bonnie Blackwater. ... 

Boarlug and brawling and twirling with glee.* 
Black**: Lay* of Highland* <* Itlandt, p. Itt. 

2. To whirl about ; to move rapidly. 

swirl, 8. [Swirl, v.] A whirling motion ; a 
gyration, a curve ; an eddying pool. Bn eddy ; 
a twist or contortion in wood. 

"Shell never see the Martinmas wind gar them 
dance in twirls like the fairy riugs.**— Scott : Bride of 
Lammsrmoor, oh. xxxlr. 

swirl’-ie, a. [Eng. swirl, s. ; -ie = -y.] 
(Scotch.) 

L Knaggy ; full of knots. 

" He takee a twirlis sold moss-oak. 

For some black, groueome carHu." 

Burnt: HaUowesn. 

2. Full of contortions or twists ; entangled ? 
as, twlrlie grass. 


be connected with any wire or any battery, or 
cut out &i together. 

switch-lantern, *. A lantern on the 
lever of a raiiway-a witch, to indicate the con- 
dition of the switch either by ita position or 
by the display of a coloured light. 

swlt9h, v.t. k i. [Switch, i.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ord. Lang . ; To lssh, to beat, to flog. 

"Thy right hor»e then twitching." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad x rLiL 

II. Technically : 

1, Rail. : To transfer by a switch ; to shunt 
from one set of rails to another. 

2. Teleg. : To shift to another circuit. 

Switch on an electric ourrent. hy the action at 
which all these bells will be simultaneously set ring- 
lug.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 1, « 18 SS. 

* B, Intrans. : To walk with a Jerk. 


gwin-iah, a. [Eng. swin(e); -ish.] Pertain- 
ing to or befitting swine ; resembling swine ; 
gross, brutal, hoggish, filthy. 

" When In t winith sleep their drenched natnree lie." 

Shaketp. : Maobeth, i. 7. 

■win-Iah-1^, * awyn-ish-ly, adv. [Eog. 
itvinish ,* -ly. ] In a swinish, brutal, or filthy 
manner ; like a ewine. 

" Nor yet bene thankfull mto God for such an 
heauenly gift, but rather twynithly troden It ruder 
thy leett. —Bale: Inuxgt, pt L, fot 40. 

gwan-lsh-ncas, i. [Eng. swinish; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being swinish ; filthi- 
ness. 


"• swlnk, * swlnke, * swynke, v.i. k t. 

[A.S. ewincan.] 

A. Intrans. : To labour, to toll, to drudge. 

" Riches, renown, and principality, 

For which man twirik and sweat Incessantly." 

Spenter : F. II. riL «. 

B. Trans. : To cauae to toil or drudge ; 
to overlabour ; to tira or exhaust with labour. 

'* And the twink'd hedger at his supper sat.’* 

Milton : Cornu*, ML 

e wink, *swinck, *swincke, • swlnke, 

*. [Swink, p.J Labour, toil, drudgery. 

** Up, llther lad, thou recfit much of thy nritdte, 
when swlnke ue swat thon shauldst, ne reck for 
fame.* Brown e .* Fong* Willis <* Old Wernock. 


awirik’-er, s. [Eng. swink, v,; -er.] A 
labourer, & worker. 


" A true twinker, and a good was he. 

Living In pees and partite chart tee. 

Chaucer : C. T.. FroL SSI. 


•wipe (1), f. [A. 8. swipe.] The same as 

Swape (q.v.). 

“ A twips, or engine to draw up water."— Fotterf 
Arxtiq. Greece, hk. ilL, ch. xtL 


swipe (2), *. [Icel. svipr.] A hard or strong 
blow, especially in cricket or golf slang. 

" In dnviag for Tel-el-Kebtr, Kirk had a long strip* 
off the tee.” — Field, Sept. 4, 1884. 


gwipe, v.i. kt. [Swipe (2), a.] 

A. fnfrana.: To hit out with great force ; 
to deliver a hard blow or knock, especially in 
cricket or golf slang. 

"The first ball of the over. Jack steps out and 
meets, twiidng with all bis force." — Hughes : Tom 
Brown's Schoohdayt, pt. !L, ch. TILL 

• B. Trans. : To hit, to knock, to etrike. 

" Swipt* hire of that heaved." 

Legend of St. Katherine, 2,48*. 

•wip" -cr, s. [Eng. swip(e), v . ; -er.] One who 
swipes. especially a ban! hitter In cricket or 
golf. 

"Jack R&gglee, the long-stop, toughest and burliest 
of boys, commonly called Swiper Jack." — Hughs*: 
Tom Brown's Schod-dagt, pt. 1L, ch. Ylli. 


•wipes, ewypes, «. pi. [Dan. irij>=thln 
and tasteless beer, swipes,] Thin, washy 
beer ; email beer. (Slang.) 


swip'-e& a. [Swipeo.] Intoxicated. (Slang.) 

"He's only a little stripey, you know ." — Dicks nt ; 
Martin Chuzzlewit, ch. xxriiL 


•wlp -le (1© sa $1), »• [Eng. swipe, v ; suff. 
•Is.] The seme as Swinoel (q.v.). 

Bwlp-pcr, a. [Icel. svipal , siripull = agile ; 
snipe — to move quickly. Akin to sweep end 
swoop.] Nimble, active, qnick. (Prop.) 

•wire, * swyre, *. [A. a swim, sweora , 

twiora ; Icel. sviH.] 

• 1. The neck. 

2. The declination of a mountain or hill 
near the summit ; a hollow between two hills. 


swish, v.t. [From the sound.] 

1. To flourish, to brandish. 

2. To flog, to beat, to lash. (Slang.) 

Swiss, a. k s. [See the def.] 

A . As adj. : Of or belonging to Switzerland 
or Its inhabitants. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Switzerland \ a 
Switzer; applied specif, to the beadles in 
Roman Catholic churchss In France, from 
the fact that when Napoleon reopened the 
churches after the Revolution, many of the 
disbanded Swiss guards found employment 
as beadles. 

2. The language spoken by the Swiss. 

Swiss Confederation, t. A federal 
government, adopted by Switzerland in 1848, 
the executive authority of which ia vested in 
a Federal Council of seven members chosan 
by the Federal Assembly, itself cousieting of 
two chambers elected by manhood suffrage. 

Swias-mnglin, «. 

Fabric: A fine, open, transparent muBlIn. 

swftflh, *ew* 9 li, s. [0. Dot. swtclc ; Norw. 
svigt, sveg ; Icel. sveigr , svigi.) 

£ Ordinary Language: 

1. A email flexihle twig or rod. 

“ With two spur* or one, xnd no great roitter which. 

Boot* bought, or boot* borrow'd, * whip or • twitch." 

Cowper : The Cantab. (Trans.) 

2. A queue of false hair, or of some sub- 
stance made to resemble hair, fastened toge- 
ther at one end, and worn by ladies. 

3. A key on a gas-burner to regulate the 
amount of gas passing, and, consequently, 
the light 

H. Technically : 

I. Rail. : The movable rails which connect 
one line of metals with another. Switches are 
known as stub-switches and split-awitches. 
Id the atub-switch the Bwitch-raii has square 
butted ends. In the split-switch the switch- 
rail is pointed, and somewhat automatic. 
Switches and signals are said to be connected 
when they are simply coupled together and 
have a pari passu motion ; they are said to be 
interlocked when the movement of a signal to 
safety cannot be commenced until after the 
necessary movement of the e witches has been 
completed, and alao the movement of the 
switches cannot be commenced until after all 
the signals concerned by them have been set 
to danger. (Rapier : Railway Signals , p. 23.) 

2. Teleg. : A device for connecting one cir- 
cuit with another, or for dividing a circuit 
into two parts, or, in ehort, for altering any 
of the connections of a line or circuit. The 
ordinary ground or lever switch is a small 
metallic strip pivoted at one end, ths pivot 
being connected by a wire to one portion of 
an electrical circuit. The other end of the 
strap can be turned to rest on an anvil or bed 
connected with the line desired to be brought 
into circuit. 

switch-back, a. A term applied to a 
form of railway, consisting of alternate de- 
scending and ascending inclines. The mo- 
mentum acquired in the descent takes the 
carriages up the opposite incline, over the 
summit to the next downward elope, and eo 
on. 

switch-board, s. 

Teleg. : An aggregation of switches npon one 
baee, so that any instrument In an office may 


Swlt9h'-©1, e. [Etym. doubtful.] A beverag* 
made of inolassee and water. 


Swit9h'-I6g\ «. [Switch, ».] 

1. The act of beatiug with a switch; % 
beating. 

2. The act of shunting. 

3. The act of cutting off the one year’s 
growth which protrudes from the aides of the 
hedges. 


switching-bill, s. An instrument used 
In pruning hedges. 

swltohlng-cnglne. *. A yard-engine,, 
or donkey-engine, used about a railway station 
for making np trains or moving engines which 
have not steam np. 


•wlt^h'-man, s. [Eng. Stoitch, s.. and man.] A 
man who haa charge of the switches on 8 
railway; a pointsman. 

" The switchman, while working the awltehea with 
hU hands, worked the signals with his ioeW'—Bapier .* 
Railway Signals, p. 23, 


• swit9h'-^, a. [Eng. switch; -y.] Whisking. 
" Her twitchy tall." Combe: Dr. Syntax, L 20. 

•swith, *swithe, a., adv. t k inter j. [A.& 
swidh t swljdh = strong ; Icel, svidhr ; 0. Low 
Ger. svith.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Strong. 

2. Quick, speedy. 

B. As adverb : 

1. Strongly, much, greatly. 

2. Quickly, fast (Metrical Homilies , p. 39.) 

C. As interj. : Get away I begone I offi 
(Scotch.) 

" Swith to the Laigh Kirk, aae an* a*. 

An there t&k up your stations," 

Burnt: The Ordlnofion. 

Bwith'-cr, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Doubt, hesi- 
tation, perplexity. (Scoich.) 

"She’s been In » ewither about ths Jocolate this 
morn lag," — Scott .* Antiquary, eh. xxxvl. 


switft'-©r, v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] (Scotch.) 

1. To emit a whirring sound ; to whiz. 

2. To doubt, to hesitate. 

Switz'-er, *. [See def.] A native of Switzer- 
land ; a Swiss ; specifically, in history, one of 
a hired body-guard attendant on a king. 

" Here behold 

A noble roco, the Stritxen. sud their land." 

Wordt worth : Kxcurrion, bk. viL 

* swive, * awyve, v.t. [A.S. swifan ; Icel. 
sv(fa ; O. Fria. swiva = to shake.] To copulate 
with ; to have sexual intercourse with. 

"Yoa weache wol I twite." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 4,171. 

swlv'-el, * swiv-ell, t. [A.S. rudfan = to 
shake, to move quickly ; cf. Icel. sveijla = to 
swing or spin in a circle, like a top ; sv(fa =a 
to ramble, to turn. ] 

L Ord. Lang. : A twisting link In a chain, 
consisting of a ring or hook ending in a headed 
pin which turns in a link of the chain : the 
object is to avoid kinking ; a listening so 
contrived as to allow the thing fastened to re- 
volve freely on its axis. 

"The goo is placed on the top, where there Is an 
Iron socket for the gua to rest lo. and a twivel to turn 
tbs mural e auy way." — Dumpier: Voyaget (un. IMS). 

IL Technically: 

1. Naut. : A rest, having adjustment in azi- 
muth, for supporting a small piece of ord nano# 
on the gunwale of a boat or vessel. 

2. Ordn. : A small cannon, whose trunnions 


boil, b6j^ ; prfilt, cat, 9 ell, chorus, c hin, bench; go, gem; thin, $bls; sin* a$; expect, Xenophon, eif 1 st, -Irig. 

-Cian, -tlan = ah»n. -tlon, -slon = sh&n ; -tlon, -g ion = shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die. Ac. = b^l, 
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swivel— sword 


are placed in & carrier, which ia pivoted in a 
socket, bo that by the two adjustments the 
gun may be pointed in any direction ; a pivot- 
gnn. 

3. Saddlery: A loop or runner through 
which the check-rein passes. 

swivel-bridge, *. A bridge which ro- 
tates on an sxis, moving in a horizontal plane. 

swivel-eye, «. A squint-eye. 

swivel-eyed, a. Squint-eyed. (Ston?.) 
swivel-gun, 8. 

Ordn. : A gun mounted on a pivot to tra- 
verse horizontally in a circle. 

swivel-hanger, *. 

Mach. : A form nf shaft-hanger, invented 
by Edward Bancroft, in which, to ensure the 
weight of the shaft being received over the 
entire iength of the box, he hung the box on 
a universal joint, and made ita axis of vibra- 
tion coincide with the centre of the box. 
This permitted the use of longer boxes than 
were before practicable, and the pressure per 
square inch on the surface was lessened* 

swivel-hook, *. 

Navi, : A turning hook strapped to a tackle- 
block. 

SvHvd-hook block: A pulley block in which 
the snspending hook is swivelled to the block, 
go that the latter may torn to present the 
sheave in any direction. 

swivel-joint, *. A section in a chain, or 
'a joint on a rod, wiiich allows the parts to 
twist without kinking or distortion. 

swivel-loom, #. A kind of loom for- 
merly used for the weaving of tapee and nar- 
row goods. 

Swivel-plough, f. A piongh hsving its 
land-side, sole, and mould-board on an axis, 
so that the combined portion# may be turned 
over to throw the furrow to the right or to 
the left. 

1 swiv'-el, v.i. [Swivel, *.] To turn on a 
swivel, pin, or pivot. 

fwiz'-zle, «. [Etym. donbtfnl ; cf. twill and 
twig.] 

L Spirits and water. (Slang.) 

" * It serve* me right for deserting rum, my proper 
tipple. Boy, the ember fluid 1' Here Mr. 8nigg mixed 
himself some swizzle end consoled himself— Hannay: 
SinjUton Fonts no y. 

2. A beverage composed of ale and beer 
mixed. ( ProvT) 

3. Drink generally ; liqnor, tipple. ( Prov .) 

^wiz'-zle, v.L [Swizzle, #.] To drink, to swill. 

4w5b, t. & v . [Swab, a. & t?.] 

•wob’-bcr, «. [Eng. swob; -er.] 

1, A sweeper of decks, &c. ; a swabber. 

2. (PI.) : Four privileged cards that are only 
incidentally used in betting at ths game of 
whist. 

" Tbe clergymen used to plsy at whist end swobbers ; 
playing now end then a sober came at whist for pas- 
time, it might be pardoned ; but he could not digest 
those wicked ttcob b*rs wift. 

rwoll' en, swoln, pa. par . or a, [Swell, v.] 

* »wol-owe, 9. [Swallow, a.] 

• swol-owe, * swolwe, v.L or i. [Swal- 
low, p,] 


• sworn, pret. 0 / v . [Swim, v .] 


* swonk eu, pa. par. [Swink, v.) 


swoon, * Bwonn, * ewowne, * ewow- 
en-en, * Bwow-en, v.i. [A.S. siodgan = to 
move or sweep noisily, to songh, to sigh, as 
the wind ; Mid. Eng. twogken = to aigh deeply, 
tc d.roop, to a woon (pa. par, iswoghen, iswowen ) ; 
yeswowung — a awooniug ; cf. Low Ger. swogen 
— to sigh ; swugten = to sigh, to bwooo.] To 
faint ; to sink or fall into a fainting fit, in 
which there is an apparent suspension of the 
vital functions and mental powers. 

** He said, and swooning sunk upon the ground : 

Hi* servants bore him off.'’ 

Dryden : Virgil ; JCneld viiL 76#. 


vwodn, * ewoun, • ewonne, * swowne, 

* sound, n. [Swoon, p.] The act of swoon- 
ing ; the #tate of one who has swooned ; a 
faint ; syncope ; leipothymia, 

** Whsu terror's swoon had past, 

8h* saw a jonth of mortal kind.' 1 

Moor*: Fire-Worshipper*. 


swoon'-ing, * swoun-ing, pr. par., a., & #. 

[Swoon, p.J 

A. & B. A 9 pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. subst. : The act of fainting ; a swoon, 
a faint. 

“ And after, whan hire swouning was agon. 

8he rlseth up." Chaucer : C. T., 12.180. 

• swoon-ihg-l^, adv. [Eog. swooning ; 4y.] 
In a swooning manner ; as one in a swoon. 

SWodp, * swope (pa. t. * swep, swooped, pa. 
par. *yswopen, swooped), v.i. & t. [A.S. swdpan 
= to sweep along, to rush, to sweep ; cogn. 
with IceL sveipa = to sweep, to swoop ; so pa 
= to sweep; cf A.S. swlfan = to move quickly; 
Ger, schwei/en = to ramble. Sweep ia a de- 
rivative from swoop.] 

A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To sweep along or by. 

** Frond Tamer swoops along with such a lusty train. 

As flu so hrave a flood." 

Drayton : Pcty-Olbion, s. L 

2. To descend upon prey snddenly from a 
height, as a hawk ; to stoop. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To fall on suddenly and seize ; to catch 
up ; to take with a sweep. 

4 * This mould*riDg plscemeal In your hands did fall. 

And now at last you cams to swoop It all." 

Dryden : Conquest of Granada, L L 

2. To dash upon while on the wing; to 
seize, as a bird of prey : as, A hawk swoops a 
chicken. 


swodp, «. [Swoop, v.] The sudden pouncing 
of a bird of prey on its quarry ; a eudden 
seizing, as of a quarry by a bird of prey. 

0 As swift as the swoop of ths eagle." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 1. 

* swoop-stake, #. [Sweepstake.] 


swop, v.L & i. [Swap, v.] 

A. Trans . ; To exchange, to barter, to swap. 

“ I wo old hava swopp'd 
Tooth for old age, and all my life behind. 

To have been then a momentary man.* 


B. Intrant 
barter. 


Dryden: Cleomene*. 

To make sn exchange; to 


swop, #. [Swop, v.] An exchange, a barter. 

sword (w silent), • enerd, * swearde, 
* awerd, * gwerde, «. [A.8. tweord; cogn. 
with Dut. srwaard; I cel. tverdh; Dan. svard ; 
Sw. svard; M. H. Ger. swerte; Ger. schwert. 
From the same root as Sansc. svri = to hunt, 
to kill] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1.* Lit. : An offensive weapon hsving a 
blade, either straight or cnrved, with a tang, 
which is inserted into a spindle-shaped piece 
of wood, covered with leather, and wrapped 
around with brass wire ; these form the gripe, 
which, with the brass knob at the end, called 
the pommel, constitutes the hilt. The hand 
is protected by the guard, which is a cnrved 



SWORDS. 

1* ®» Cutting weapons of atone Age ; s. Ancient Greek 
Sword ; 4. Roman ; 6. Saxon ; «. Danish ; 7. Modi*, 
val cutting and thrusting Sword ; a H word of six- 
teenth centnrj ; 9. Sword of the eighteenth ceu- 
torj; 10. nineteenth century Sword. 

piece of metal, consisting of from one to three 
branches, and usually provided with a broad 
plate of metal, the guard-plate, at the point 
where it is attached to the blade. The blade 
of a sword consists of: the tang, which 
entera the hilt ; the shoulder, which abnta 
against the end of the hilt ; the forte, the 
half of the blade nearest the hilt ; the faible, 
or foible, the half nearest the point; the 


point, tbe back, the flat, the edge. The parts 
of the hilt vary in different kinds of sworda ; 
the principal are : the pommel, or back piece ; 
the gripe ; the bars of the basket, in aabrea : 
the stool or guard-plate ; the bow, in sergeant/ 
swords and horae-artillery sabres ; the cross, 
as in the old Highland claymore ; thelinguets, 
in foils and rapiers. The blade, usually of 
polished steel, may be straight and pointed 
for thrusting, as in the rapier ; with a sharp 
point and one or two cutting edges for thrust- 
ing and striking, as in the broadsword ; or 
curved and with a sharp convex edge for 
striking, as in the Eastern scimitar. Sworde 
are worn suspended from the waist by a 
sword-belt, and inclosed in a sheath called a 
scabbard. The sword of modern days has 
been developed by successive improvements 
from the rude cutting weapons nf the men of 
the Stone Age, as shown in tiie illustration. 


M Here eheathe thy sword." 

- „ , Shakesp. : J Henry VI., ▼. &. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Used as sn emblem or symbol ; 

(a) Of power or authority. 


** The sword, the nrnce, the crown." 

hhakesp. : Henry f. |v, l, 

(&) Of justice, or judicial vengeance or 
punishment. 


(2) The military profession ; the profession 
of arras ; arms generally. 

(3) Destruction in battle or by the a word ; 
war, dissension. 

" The sword withont. and terror within ."— DeuU 
xxxiL 25. 

• (4) The cause of death or destruction : 
ruin, death. 

* 4 Avarice hath been the sword of onr slslo kings." 

tt rr. . . j, Shakesp.: Macbeth, iv. g. t 

II. Technically: 

1. Weav. : One of the bars dejiendent from 
the rocking-tree and supporting the lay. 

2. Flax: The acutchiog-blade of the flax- 
dresser. 


H (1) Sword of State: The sword which ia 
horns before the sovereign, lords, and gover- 
nors of counties, cities, or boroughs, &c. Four 
swords are used at the coronation of a British 
sovereign : (1) The sword of state properly 
ao called ; (2) the sword of mercy, which ia 
pointless; (3) the sword of spiritual justice, 
and (4) the aword of temporal justice. 

(2) To put to the sword : To kill. 

sword-arm, 8 . The right arm ; the arm 
which wieida the sword. 


sword-bayonet, 8. A bayonet with a 
blade like a sword, and capable of being 
detached from the barrel of the rifle and used 
like a sword. 


sword-bearer, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An attendant who bears oi 
carries his master's aword ; specif., n ntate 
official who carries a aword of state, such as 
he who carries the sword as an emblem of 
justice before the Lord Mayor of London on 
ceremonial or state occasions. 

2. Church Hist. (Pi.): A military order in- 
stituted in 1198 by Albert, Bishop of the 
Liyoniane, by authority of Innocent UL Ita 
chief exploit was to compel the Livonians hy 
force of arms to submit to baptism. In 1237 
the order was united with the Teutonic 
Knights. 

sword-belt, s. The waist-belt from 
which a aword is slung, 

sword-bill, #. 

Omith. : A popular name for any indi- 
vidual of the Humming-bird genna Doci- 
maste8. Tbe bill, which exceeds in length the 
body of the bird, is a character by which this 
Humming-bird may be distinguished at the 
first glance. Its use is to reach the insects on 
which the bird feeds at the bottom of long 
tubular flowers. One species is known, Doci- 
mastes ensiferus, an inhabitant of Colomhia, 
Ecuador, and Peru. 

sword-blade, *. The blade or cutting 
part of a sword. 

* sword -breaker, #, A e word-shaped 
weapon formerly nsed, much broader than an 
ordinary aword, and having long teeth on one 
aide, intended to catch and break an op- 
ponent's sword. 

sword-cane, s. A cane or stick contain- 
ing a long pointed blade, as in a scabbard. 

sword-cut, 8. A cut inflicted by a iword. 


&te, £ it, fare, amidst, what, fall , father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot* 
or. wore, w^lf, work, wh6, sdn; mhte, ctib, cure, ignite, cur, rule, ffcil; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; cy = a ; qn = kv. 


sword— sycamore 
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gword-cntlcr, *. One who makes or 

mounts a words. 

sword-dance, «. 

1 . A dance in which swords are brandished 
or clashed together by the dancers. 

2. A dsnce peculiar to the Scotch High- 
landers, in which two swords are laid cross- 
wise on the ground, and the dancer displays 
his skill by making the most intricate move- 
ments between and around them without ever 
touching them. 

sword-fern, *. 

Bot.: The genu 9 Xiphopteris. Xiphopteris 
serrulata , from the West Indies, is eometiraee 
cultivated in greenhouses. 

sword-fight, b. A combat with swords ; 
fencing. 

sword-fish, *. 

1. Astron. : Dorado (q.v.). 

2. Ichthy. : A popular name for any indivi- 
dual of the Xipbiidse (q.v.). They are pelagic 
fishes, widely distributed in tropical and 
sub-tropical seas, extremely strong and ewift, 
eo that the larger species are rarely captured, 
and more rarely preserved for examination 
and study. Their popular name is derived 
from their formidable sword-like weapon, 
formed by the coalescence aud prolongation of 
the msxillary and interinaxillsry bone® 
beyond the lower jaw ; it Is very hard and 
strong, and capable of inflicting terrible 
wounds. All the species undergo consider- 
able change; young specimens differing widely 
from the adult in the general shape of the 
body, and in the production of the lower as 
well as of the upper jaw. Sword-fiahce seera 
to have a mortal antipathy to whales and other 



BWORD-FI9H. 

large Cetacea, attacking them whenever occa- 
sion offers, aod, so far as is known, always 
coming off victorious. In their fury Sword- 
fishes often attack boats and vesaels, evi- 
dently mistaking them for Cetaceans ; and 
sometimes the sword bas been driven through 
the bottom of a ship, and broken off by tne 
fish in vain struggles to withdraw it. A 
piece of two-ioch plank of a wiial e-boat, In 
which the broken aword stili remains, may be 
seen in the Natural History Museum, South 
Kensington. Sword-tishea are the largest of 
the Ac&nthopterygil ; specimens of the genua 
Histiophorue [Sailob-fish, Xiphiid-c], from 
the Indian and Pacific Oceans, reaching a 
length of from twelve to fifteen feet, of which 
the sword occupies rather more than three. 
The Common or Mediterranean Sword-fish 
sometimes reaches a length of ten feet, with a 
proportionately ahorter sword ; It is bloiah- 
black above, merging into silver below. The 
tunny-flshera often take these fish in their 
nets, and their flesh, especially when young, 
is said to be equal in flavour to tbat of tbe 
tunny (q.v.). 

sword-flag, #. 

Bot. : Iris Pseudacorus. 


sword-man, t. [Swordman.] 

sword-mat, 

Naut. : A mat woven by means of a piece of 
wood resembling a aword. 

* sword-play, s. A combat between 
gladiatora ; a a word- fight. 

•sword-player, «. A fencer, a gladia- 
tor ; one skilled in the use of the sword. 

“ Some they set to fight with beast*, *ome with one 
another. Those they called gladiator**, tword-plavert { 
A this spectacle a sword-fight."— Rakevill : Apologia 
bk. It., ch. lit. 1 8. 

sword-shaped, a. Shaped like a sword ; 
ensifonn. 

Sword-shaped leaf: 

Bot. : A leaf quite straight, with the point 
acute, as the leaf of an Iris. 

sword-shrimp, b. 

Zool. : Penceus ensis, from Japan. 

sword-stick, s. The same as Sword- 
cane (q.v.). 

sword-tails, sword-tail Crustacea, 

«. pi. 

Zool. : Tbs order Xiphoaura. [Kino-crab.] 

* sword (sw as s), v.t. [Swobo, «.] To slash 
with a sword. 

*' 8 wording right and left 
Meo, wom«a." Tennyton : Last Tournament. 


* sword'-ed (sw as s), a. [Eng. sword; -ed.) 
Girt with a 6 word. 

•• The helmed cherubim and tvorded seraphim 
Are seen io g lilt' ring ranks with wings display'd." 

Milton ; Nativity, xi. 


• sword'-er (sw as g). *. [Eng. sword; -er.) 
One who nses or fights with a eword ; one 
skilled in the nse of the sword ; a swordsman ; 
in contempt, a cnt-tbroat. 

“ With blade advaoced, ouch Chieftaia bold 
Showed like th* tworder't form of old." 

Scott: Lord of the Jtles, 1L IK 

gword'-Ick (sw as g), *. [Sword, #.] [But- 
ter-fish.] 


sword' less (sw as s), a. [Eng. sword ; dess.] 
Destitute of a aword. 

** With evordZett belt and fetter'd hand." 

Byron : Porisina, lx. 

* sword'-man (sw aa s), «. [Eng. sword, and 
man.] A swordsman, a soldier. 


** Like to prova most sloswy twordmen." 

Shaketp. : AIT* Well, 
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• gword'-man-shlp (sw aa s), a. [Eng. 
swordman ; -«Aip.] Skill in the nse of tbe 
aword ; swordsmanship. 


swords man (sw as S), «. [Eng. swords, 
and man..] 

1. One who carries a eword; a soldier; a 
fighting man. 

2. One who is skilled in the nae of the 
aword ; a fencer. 

sword^'-man-shlp (sw as s), s. [Eng. 
swordsman ; -ship. ] Skill In the use of the 
eword. 

“ No aklll to noordrma whip, however Just, 

Can be secure against a madmaa's thrust.* 

C'ovper : Charity, 609. 

• sword^ -wom-an (sw as g), «. [Formed 
from Eng. sword, and woman, on analogy of 
swordsman (q.v.).j A woman skilful In the 
use of the sword or rapier. 

*• A company of twelve Vienne** tvordtwmen will 
shortly arrive la Farts to give a series of antertain- 
meata ."— Pall Mali Gazette, Deo. 14, 18*3. 


sword-grass, s. 

Bot. : ( 1 ) AUine segetalis ; (2) Melilotus sege- 
tails. (Paxton.) 

Sword-grass moth. 

Entom. : A British night-moth, Calocampa 
exoleta. 

sword-hand, *. The right hand; the 
hand in which the eword ie held. 


swore, pret. of v. [Swear.] 
sworn, pa. par or a. [Swear.] 

sworn-broker, «. A broker practislog 
within the City of London. All such brokers 
are licensed by the Corporation, and ewom to 
act faithfully between their principals. Breach 
of these conditions involves forfeiture of tbe 
license. 


sword-hilt, b. The hiit of a eword. 

" Th* hand that slew till it could slay no more. 

Wa» glued to the eword-hiU with ladlan gore." 

Covrper ; Charity. *0. 

sword- knot, *. A knotted ribbon or 
tassel tied to the hilt of a sword. 

" Wigs with wig*, with ncord-knotz ncord-knots 
strive." Pope : Rape of Lock, L 10L. 

* sword-law, «. Government by the 
aword or by force. (Milton: P. L., xi. 62.) 

sword-lily, «. 

Bot. : The genua Gladiolus. [Corn-flao.] 


sworn-brothers, «. pL Brothers or com- 
panion a in arms, who, according to the laws of 
chivalry, vowed to ehare sll dangers and snc- 
cesses ; hence, close companions or associates. 

sworn - enemies, s. pi. Enemies who 
have taken an oath or vow of mutual hatred ; 
hence, implsc&ble enemies. 

sworn-friends, s. pi. Friends bound by 
oath to he true to each other ; hence, close or 
firm friends. 

• swot©, a. [Sweet.] 


•swough, *swogh, •swowe, *. [A.& 

swdgan s= to sigh.] [Swoon, b.] 

1. A aigh, a sound, a noise. 

“ Th* ttoogh of the sea.* Morte A rthure, 789. 

2. A 8WOOO. 

" Clemeut lai In twoghe.” Oct avian, *00. 

* swonnd, v. & *. [Swoon, v. & «.] 

* swoTins, interj . [See def.] A corruption o? 
contraction of God’s wounds , used aa an oath, 
[Zounds, Zoons.] 

S- wrench, b. [See def.] A apanoer or wrench 
of an S-shape, to enable it to reach parts not 
so readily approached by the ordinary monkey- 
wrench. It has two jaws of different angles, 
and an adjusting-screw in the stock. 

swum, pret. &pa. par. ofv. [Swim, t?.] 
swung, pret. & pa. par. ofv. [Swing, *.] 

t swy, b. [Etym. doubtful’ 

Bot. : Salicomia herbacea. 

* swynk, t. & v. [Swink.] 

* swype$, s. pi. [Swipes.] 

* swyre (yr aa ir), b. [Swire 

gy'-a-griig, «. [Named from Syagrus, who 
first wrote the history of the Trojan War in 
verse.] 

Bot. : A genua of unarmed Cocoe*, closely 
akin to Cocoa itselt Flower apike enveloped 
in a double spathe ; fruit like that of the 
cocoanut, but with a channel running from 
each of the three pores to the apex of the 
fruit. Known apeciea five or aix, chiefly from 
Brazil. 

* sy'-al-ite, t. [Malabar syalita.) 

Bot. : DiUenia indica. 

* gyb, a. [Sib.] 

Sjfb'-ar-ite, «. [Lat. Sybarites , from Or. 

(Subarites) = a Sybarite, an inhabi- 
tant of Syb&ris.] Originally an inhabitant of 
Sybaris, an ancient Greek town in southern 
Italy, noted for the effeminacy and voluptu- 
ousness of its inhabitants ; hence an effemin- 
ate person ; a person devoted to luxury and 
pleasure. 

S^b ar-lt'-lc, Syb-ar-lt'-Ie-al, a. [Svb- 
a rite.] Effeminate, luxurious, wanton. 

" Like most Trent fishermen, evidently had a su- 
preme contempt for the Sybaritic vehicle of th* 
Thame* augler. — field, Deo. 26, 1886. ✓ 

Sjfb'-ar-It-I^m, $. [Eng. Sybaritic); -ism.) 
Effeminacy, w&ntonness, voluptuousness. 

" Sufficient to elevate to the seventh heaven ol 
Sybarititm aa amateur of oy»ters .*— Daily Telegraph, 
Nor. 26, 1886. 

gy'-bd (pi. gy'-boes), s. [Fr. ciboule, from Lat. 
cepula, dimin. of ce*>a = an onion.] An onion 
tbat does not form a bulb at the root ; a young 
ouiou. (Scotch.) 

"There’s noaght io the Island* but syftoeiand leek*." 
—Scott : Waver ley, ch. XXviiL 

* gy-bSt'-ic, a. [Or. ( 8 ttfe 6 fifc 08 ) = 

of or belonging a swineherd ; <rv 0 u>r» 7 s (su- 
botes) = a swineherd : <rvs = a swine, and 
0 ooKoi (boskS) =s to feed, to tend.] Pertaining 
to a swineherd. 

" Returning oae d«y ia * temporary fit of oosttlgia 
to his old University, he vm twitted with hie tybotic 
teodeocie*. wm advieed to edit Theocritus, aaa w*s 
asked what a scholar and a gentleman could possihly 
se« in a fat hog ."— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1876. 

* gy-bot-Ijm, s. [Eng. sybot(ic) ; -ism.] The 
tending of swine. (Daily Telegraph , Dec. 4, 
1876.) 

8 ^c-a mine, b. [Gr. wKdmvos (sukaminos).’) 
1 . Ord. Lang. : The mulberry. 

•* If ye had faith a* a grain of mustard -seed, ye 
might say unto thl* t.yearnme tree. Be thou plucked 
ap by the root, and be thou planted in the *ea."— 
Luke xvIL 6. 

* 2. Bot. : Lonicera Periclymenum. (Prior.) 
[Woodbine.] 

gjfo'-a-more, *s^c'-A-more, ’ sic-a- 
moiir, b. [Svcomore.] 

1 . Ord. Lang. & Botany: 

( 1 ) The woodbine (?). 

" The hegge also, that yeda in com pa* 

And closed la all the green herbere, 

With tycamour was *et, and eglatoreu* 

Chaucer : Plover * Leaf, 64. 

(2) Acer Pseudo - platanus, an nmbrageong 


boil, b6^; pout, cat, $ell» choras, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; gin, of ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — t 

-dan, -tian = ahan. -tlon, sion = shun ; -(ion, -$lon = zhon. -clous, -tious. -sioua = nhua. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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tree, forty to sixty feet high, with spreading 
branches ; large, tive-lobed, coarsely and un- 
equally serrate leaves, glaucous and downy 
on the veioa beneath ; pendulous racemes of 
greenish flowers, and glahroua fruit furnished 
with two long, membranous wings. It flowers 
In May and June. The wood is used for bowls, 
trenchers, and other turnery. The sap ia sac* 
chariferous. It grows wild in Switzerland, 
Germaoy, Austria, Italy, and western Asia. 
It is a hardy tree, flourishing io spite of high 
wiuds or sea-spray. When the leaves first 
appear they are covered with a clammy juice 
containing sugar, attractive to iusects, by which 
they are perforated and disfigured. 

(3) The Platan us or Plane tree, Platantis 
occidentali s, is popularly knuwn in the United 
States as the Sycamore or Buttonwood tree. 
It ia tha largest, though not the loftiest, of 
American foiest trees. Aloug the western 
rivera specimens of 40 to 60 feet girth, or more 
than 13 feat diameter, are found. The bark is 
yearly detached in large scales, showing s 
white surface beneath. 

2. Script.: [Sycomore]. 

sycamore-fig, «. 

BoL : Ficus sycomorus. 
sycamore-moth, *. [Sycamore, 2 .j 
sycamore-tree, *. The sycamore. 

" Thu sycamore-tree hjr th* window.” 

Longfellow : Evangeline, L 4. 

sy$e, a [East Indian.] A native groom. 

sy-^ee', «. [Chin.] The line silver of China 
cast iuto ingots, in shape reaembling a native 
shoe, and weighing commonly more thao a 
pound troy. These ingota are marked with 
the seal of the banker or aasayer as a guarantee 
of their parity. 

sycee-silver, «. The same as Syces. 

sy-chee', *. [Chin.] The Chinese name for 
black tea. 

sych-no-car'-potis, a. [Gr. <rv*v<k (suchnos) 
= frequent, and Kapn6s (karpos) — fruit.] 

Bot. : Polycarpoua (q.v.). 

Sy'-^ltO. s. [Gr. tru/ci'-nj,- (sukiffs) = flg-iike ; 
ovkov (sukon) —a flg.] A nodule or pebble 
reaembling a flg. 

S^O ^-9§r'-Ic, a. [Eng. sycoccr(yT) ; 4c.] De- 
rived from or contained in aycoceryl alcohol, 
sycoceric-acld, *. 

Chem. : CigH^O* A crystalline substance, 
obtained by treating sycoceryl alcohol with 
dilute nitric acid. 

sjf-ci>9'-cr-yl, *- [Gr. ovkov (rukon) = flg ; 
njpos (keros) = wax, and guff. -yL] 

Chem. ; The hypothetic radical of sycoceryl 
alcohol. 

sycoceryl acetate, *. 

Chem. .* C20H32O0 = CigHjjO'CjHjO. Ex- 
tracted from the resin of Ficus rubiginosa by 
treatment with boiling alcohol, or produced 
by heating sycoceryl alcohol with acetyl 
chloride. It crystallizes in thin priama, in- 
eoluble in water, but soluble In chloroform 
and benzene. 

sycooeryl-alcohol, s. 

Chem. : CjgTT^O r= C17H27CH2OH. Syco- 
ceryl ic alcohol. Produced by the action of 
an alcoholic eolation of soda on aycoceryl 
acetate. It forma needle-shaped crystals, In- 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, and melts 
at 90* to a liquid heavier than water. 

sjf-co T-fl -Ic, a. [Eng. sycoceryl; -ic.] Of 
or belonging to aycoceryl (q.v.). 

sycocerylic-alcohol* «. [Syooceryl- 

ALCOHOL.] 

a^-CO’-ma, «. [Gr. ovwfia (tuk&ma), from 
ovkov (rukon) = a flg.] 

Med. : A wart or excrescence resembling a 
flg on the eyelid, the anna, or any other part. 

g^’c'-o-more, 9 . [Fr. sycamore; Lat. syco- 
morus ; Gr. ovKopopog ( mkomoros ) ; ovkov ( su- 
kon ) — a fig, and papov (moron) = black mul- 
berry ; so named because the fruit is a flg, and 
the leaves resemble those of the mulberry.) 

Bot. : Ficus sycomorus, a fig-tree, with some- 
what smooth, broadly-ovate, repand, nr some- 
what regular leavea, cordate st the base, and 
fruit on the trunk and older branches. It Is 


found in Egypt and the adjacent countries, 
and ia planted for shade near villages, road- 
aides, and on aea-cossts. The wood is of little 
value, but the fruit is sweet and edible. It is 
the aycomore (1 Kings x. 27 ; 2 Chron. i. 15 ; 
lx. 27) and sycamore (Isa. ixL 10 ; Luke xix. 4) 
of Scripture. In the last two passages the 
R. V. properly substitutes aycomore for syca- 
more. [Sycamore.] 

sycomore-fig, a [Sycomore.] 

Sjfc’on, a. [Gr. <riW (sutom) = a fig.] 

Zool. : The type genus of Sycooid® (q.v.). 

s^o'-in-Id, s. [Syconid^.] Any individual 
of the family Syconid® (q.v.). 

“ A Syconid from ths J uraselc. "—Encyc. Brit. {« d. 

9th), xsk 427. 

8^-cbn'-I-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. sycon; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -idea] 

Zool. A Palceont. : A family of Calcareous 
Sponges, widely distributed, with three sub- 
families. They have regular, radially-dia* 
poaed, cylindrical, ciliated chambers, opening 
direct into the sac-shaped gastric cavity. 
Sparsely represented in the Jurassic. 

8^c-£-nI'-ns0, a pi. (Mod. Lat. sycon; Lat* 
fem. pi. adj- auff. -inoa] 

Zool . : A aub-family of Syconid® (q.v.), with 
seven genera. Radial tubes free for their 
whole length, or at least distally. 


sjf-co'-nfis (pi. s^-co-ni), s£-cd'-ni-um 
(pl. sy-cd'-nf-a), «. [Gr. ovkov (sukon) = 
a fig.] 

Bot.: A collective fruit having a fleshy 
rachia, formed like a flattened diac or a hol- 
low receptacle, with distinct flnwers and dry 
pericarps. Examples : Ficus, Dors tenia. Am- 
bora. 

Bp - c5ph r - a - ga, a. [Gr. ovkov (sukon) = a 
flg, and 4 xxy*lv ( phagein ) = to eat.] 

Entom.: A genua of Chalcidid®. The 
epeciea are common in the south of Europe, 
where they aid in impregnating the female 
flowers of the tig-trea. 

a [Eng. svcophan(t) ; -cy.] 
The character, manners, or characteristics of 
a sycophant ; mean tale-bearing ; obsequious 
flattery; servility. 

** Sycophancy could only cringe and fawn upon tha 
victor of Boaworth Field. —ZJarfjr Telegraph, Dec. 19. 
1884. 

s^o'-^-ph&nt, * sio'-d-ph&nt, a. [Lat 

sycopJwnta = an informer, a tale-bearer, a 
sycophant, from Gr. ovKotyavryjs ( sukophantes ) 
= a fig-shower, or an informer about figs, 
heoce a common informer, a slanderer, a 
false adviser. The history of the word ia lost, 
but the etym. seems evident : Gr. ovkov (sukon) 
= a flg, and Latvia (phainS) = to show.] 

* 1. An Informer. 

“ The poor man that hath nonght to loae ia not 
afraid of tha sycophant or promoter." — P. Holland : 
Plutarch's Morals, 204. 

2. A parasite ; a aerviie flatterer, especially 
of princes or great men ; hence, a deceiver, an 
impoator. * 

“ All the en voy* who had been cent from Whitehall 
toVervallle* had been tnera tycojAants of the great 
king .” — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., cb. xxlli. 

* ftfo'-^-ph&nt, v.i. St t. [Sycophant, a] 

A. Intrans. : To play the aycophant. 

“ HU sycophanting art* being detected, that game la 
Dot to be played a aecond time ; whereat a man of 
clear reputation, though hi* barque be split, has some- 
thing left towards setting up again ,” — Government of 
the Tongue. 

E. Transitive: 

1. To play the sycophant towards; to flat- 
ter meanly or servilely. 

2. To iDform on or tell tales of to gain 
favour; to calumniate. 

" Ho makes it hie first business to tamper with hie 
reader by sycophanting and misnaming the work of 
his adversary. — Milton : Apology for Smectymnuus. 

* S^c'-£-ph&nt-£jf, a [Sycophancy.] 

syc - 6 - ph&n' - tlo, o. [Gr. <TVKo$avnK6$ 
(rukophantikos).] Pertaining to or character- 
istic of a cycophant; servilely flattering or 
fawning; parasitic. 

“ They made themselves sycophantic servants to the 
King of Spain.” — D* Quincey : Spanish /fun, { 1«. 

* sycophantic plants, *. pL 

Bot. : Parasitic plants. 

* syc-d-ph&n'-tio-al, cu [Eng. sycophantic; 
-oZ.] Sycophantic. 


S^O-^-ph&nt -ish, a. [Eng. sycophant, b. •: 
* ish .] Like s sycophant ; sycophantic, para 
sitic. 

* syo-6-phAnt'-Ish-ly, adv. [Eng. syco* 
phantlsk ; - ly .] Like a sycophant 

“Neither proud, nor sycophantUhly and falsely 
humble."—/)# quincey : Spanish /fun, { 26 . 

* S^c’-O-phitnt-ism, $. [Eng. sycophant, 8.J; 
•isro.] The piacticea or mao n ere of a syco- 
phant ; sycophancy. 

“ Servile sycophant inn and artful bigotry."— Knox : 
Spirit of Despotism, f 9. 

* 8^c’-&-phSut-Ize, v.i . [Eng. sycophant; 

-t sc.] To play the sycophant. 

" To sycophantite is to pley the sycophant, or slander, 
or accuse falsely, to desa deceitfully ."— Mount : aloe- 
sographia. 

* S^C’-O phint-r^, s. [Eng- sycophant ; -ry.\ 
Mean or otticious tale-bean ng or adulation^ 
aycophaocy. 

“The attempts of envy, of treachery, of flattery, ot 
sycophantry, of avarice, to which Ms condition is ab~ 
uoiiousi"— Barrow: Sermons, vol. ii)., eer. 2L 

sjfc-o-rSt'-In, a. [Gr. ovkov (sukon), and 
prjriVrj (rhetinl) = resin.] 

Chem. : An amorphous, white, neutral resfn* 
obtained from the resin of Ficus rubiginosa by 
treatment with cold alcohol. It is very brittle 
and highly electric ; ia soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and oil of turpentine, and melt» 
in boiling water to a thick liquid, which floats- 
on the surface. 


«. [Gr. owfcxri? ( sukSsis ), from 
ovkov (sukon) ~ a flg.] 

Pathol. : Ringworm of the beard, produced 
by a fungal, Microsporon mentagrophytes, and 
aggravated by the use of alcoholic drinks. It 
most frequently affects the chin, sometimes- 
spreading to other parts of the face; it is- 
seldom seen on the acalp, and rarely affects, 
women. Attention to rleanllnesa, the im- 
provement of the generai health, and espe- 
cially the destruction of the parasite by aul- 
phurooa acid or by carbolic acid, are the 
proper remedies. Called aiso Tinea sycosis i 
and Mentagra. [Microsporon.] 


syd8, a. [Side, cl] Long. ( Prov .) 

“Ye din us cany yer coals ower sydeT—G. Mate 
Donald : Robert Falconer, l. Ill 


sy-der-5-lite, «. [Sideroute.] A kind of 
earthenware made in Bohemia, and resembling; 
Wedgwood ware. 


•y'-en-ite, a. [After Syene^. 

Egypt, where first found ; auff. -its (Petrol.).\ 

Petrol. : A name originally applied to the- 
granite of Syene. which contains hornblende, 
but now generally restricted to a roC^T which 
consists nf ortboclaae, felspar, and horahlende 
only; or, where quartz ia present, only in 
sufficient quantity to be regarded aa an acces- 
sory, and not os an essential constituent. By 
the increase in the amonnt of qnartz, and the 
presence of mica, syenite graduates into a 
nornblendic granite. Petrologiats recognize, 
as a typical syenite, the rock of Meissen, near 
Dresden. 

syenite-porphyry, $. 

Petrol. : A term sometimes used to designate* 
a syenite in which some of the orthoclase is 
present In large individual crystals, but more 
frequently applied to a porphyry (felsite) 
which contains hornblende. 


sy-cn-ItMc, a. [Eng. syenite); -fc.] 

Petrol. : Partaking of the composition of a 
syenite. Only applied to certain crystalline 
rocks which contain hornblende : ae, ayenitic- 
granite, ayenitic-gneiss. 

sye'-poor ite, s. [After Syepoor, India, 
where found ; auff. - ite (3fin.).J 
3fi7L ; A name given to a granular or 
minutely crystalline mineral employed by 
Indian jewellers to give a rose colour to gold. 
Stated to have the composition : sulphur, 
35*2 ; cobalt, 64*8 = 100, which would yield 
the simple formula, CoS. Samples, however, 
of this mineral from the original locality 
appear to bs cobaltine (q.v.), so that the 
species Is at present a doohtfbi one. 

sy-he'-drlte, a. [After the Syhadree (mis- 
spelt Syhedree) Mountains, Bombay, where 
found ; snff - ite (A/in.).] 

Min. : A green mineral substance frond in 
cavitiea in a porphyritic amygdaloidal doler- 


J&te, x&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
•r, wore, w^lt work, whd, son ; mute, cub, ciire, ^nite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce ,09 = e;ey = a;qn = kw* 
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Ite, of uncertain composition, bnt supposed 
to be related to stilbite (q.v.). Named by 
Shepard. 

«ylie, sike, s. [Icel. sik — & ditch, a trench.] 
A small rill, commonly running out of a 
quagmire ; a small rill without sand or gravel. 
(Scotch.) 

'* Sm I took op the tyke a wee hit away to the right.’ 
—Scott : Old Mortality, eh. xxiii. 


•syke, a. [Sick.] 

• syke, v.i. [A.S. sican.] To sigh. 

syl-, vrrf. [The form taken by the Greek pref. 
<rvv(9«n) = with, before words beginning with 
the letter Z.] (See etym.) 

syle, s. [Icel. ail, nfi = fish of the herring 
kind.] The young of the herring. (Prov.) 

la-bar'-I-fcm (pi. syl-la-bar'-i-a), a. 
[Low Lat, from Lat. syllaha = & syllable 
(q. v.).] A catalogue of the primitive syllables 
of s language. 

ayl-la-ba ry; i. [Low Lat rjUabarium.] 
The same as Svllabawum (q.v.). 

*• Consequently the monuments present ns with 
severs! dltferent forms of the cuneiform syllabary. — 
Athencntm, Aog. 19, 1884. 

• syl' labe, *. fO. Fr., from Lat syllaba = 
a syllable (q.v.).] A syllable. 

"A tyUabe Is « pert of » word that may Itself make 
s part of • sound ."— Ben Jenson : English Grammar, 
eta. vL 



a syllable (q.v.) ; Fr. sylUibique.) 

1. Pertaining to a syllable or syllables. 


" lo the response# also, which are noted for various 
voices, this syllabic distinction is suffieieutly attended 
to."— Mason : Church Music, p. 96. 

2. Consisting of a syllable or syllables : as, 
syllabic augment 


syllabic-tune, a. A tune In which one 
note is allotted to one syllable of the words, 
end hence containing no alurs, aa The Old 
Hundredth. 


•$l-lftb'-fc-al-13r, adt>. [Eng. syllabical; 
-ly.] Iq a syliahic manner ; in syllables. 

" Uttered ... as children are wont, not so plainly, 
tnd syllabically, and distinctly, as could have been 
wished-'— Hammond : Hermans, vol. tv., ser. 14. 


• 8^1 - l&b'- i - cate, v.t. [Eng. ayllaba = a 
syllable ; auff. * icate .] To form into syllables. 

• syl-l&b-l-ca'-tion, a. [Syllabicate.] The 
act of forming syllables ; the act or method 
of dividing words into syllables. 

" A division of the geoerallty of words, as they are 
actually urcnoauced. give* ua the general laws of 
syllabication."— Walker : English Dictionary. (Adv.) 

• syl-l&b-I-f I-ca'-tion, «. [Eog. syllabify; 
-cation.] The same as Syllabication (q.v.). 

"The nnscceotcd parts have lost their distinct 
syllabification."— Earls : Philology , f 6S2. 

• syl-liib'-i-fy, v.t. [Eng. sylldbe = a syllable ; 
-fy.] To form iuto syllables. 

• syl-lab-ist, 9 . [Eng. * sylldbe = a syllable ; 
-t 3 f.] ’One versed in dividiog words luto 
syllables. 

• ayl -la bize, v.t . [Mid. Eng. syllab(e)=. 

syllahre ; Eng. suff. -ize.] To articulate ; to 
divide into syllables. 

“ Language frame and i yllabita the tone.” 

Howell : Parly ttf Beasts. (Pref.) 

•^l'la-ble, * sil-la-blo, a [O. Fr. sillabe , 
syllabe, syllable, from Lat.syZZaha ; Gr. <n>AAa0jj 
(stilltibF) = that which holds together ... a 
syllable: <n>A (mtZ), for avv (sun) = with, and 
Aaupokw (lamband) = to take, to seize; 8p. 
silaba; Port. & ital. sillaba.] 

I. A sound, or a combination of sounds 
uttered together, or at a single effort or im- 
pulse of the voice, aod constituting a word or 
part of a word. A ay liable may consist of a 
single vowel, as a Iq alas, e in ever, Ac.; or of 
a vowel and a consonant, as in go, do, to, at, 
Ac. ; or of a combination of coo sonants with 
a vowel or diphthong, as strong , out, arm, 
strands, Ac. In English the consonants l end 
n sometimes form syllables, aa in able , fable, 
prison , reckon, Ac., where the final syllables 
are really Z and n. A wnrd is named according 
to the nuni!*erof syllables contained In it; 
thus, a word of one syllable is a monosyllable ; 
of two, & dissyllable; of many syllables, a poly- 
syllable. 


2. In printing aod writing, a section or part 
of a word divided from the rest, and capable 
of being pronounced at one impulse of the 
voice. It may, or may not, correspond with 
the syllable of the spoken language. 

3. The least expression or particle of lan- 
guage or thought : as, There is not a syllable 
of truth in the statement 

* s^l'-la-ble, v.t. [Syllable, j.] To ntter ; 
to articulate. 

"Airy tongue* that syllable mcn‘» name* 

On aands and abores, and desert wildernesses.’ 

Milton: Cronus, 006. 

s^l'-la-bub, s. [Sillabub.] 

8^1'-la-bti8, s. [Lat.] [Syllable, «.] A 
compendium of the heads of a discourse, nf a 
course of lectures, or the like j an abstract, a 
table of contents, Ac. 

If The Syllabus: 

Church Hist. : A list, embracing the “ chief 
errors and false doctrines of our most un- 
happy age,” compiled by order of Pope Piue 
IX., aod sent, with an encyclical letter, dated 
Dec. 8, 18(54, “ to all the bishops of the Ca- 
tholic world, In order that these bishops may 
have before their eyes alt the errors and per- 
nicious doctrines which he had reprobated aod 
condemned,” the number of which amounts 
to eighty, probably In imitation of the eighty 
heresies menttoned by Epiphaoius as existing 
in the first three centuries. The syllabus is 
divided into ten sections, and attacks Ra- 
tionalism, Pantheism, Latitudinarianism, So- 
cialism. errors concerning the Church, Society, 
Natural and Christian Ethics, Marriage, the 
Power of the Pope, and modern Liberalism. 

sjfl lSp'-sis, s. [Gr. = a taking together, 
from the same rout as syllable (q.v.).] * 
Rhetoric db Grammar : 

1, A figure of speech by which we conceive 
the sense of words otherwise than the words 
Import, and construe them according to the 
intention of the author ; the taking of words 
in two senses at once, the literal and the 
metaphorical (as sweeter in the extract). 

The |udgmeot* of tho Lord are true and righteoa* 
altogethar . . . sweeter alio than honey and the 
houeyoomb .’— Psalm alx. 9, 16. 

2. A figure by wbich one word is referred 
to another in the sentence to which it does 
not grammatically belong, as the agreement 
of a verb or adjective with one rs ther thao 
another of two nouns, with either of which it 
might agree : as, rex et regina beati. 

S^l-lep'-tlc-al, a. [Syl- 
lepsis.] Pertaluing or relating to, or Imply- 
ing syllepsis. 

stfllSp-tto-altf, adv. [Eng. sylleptical ; 
-ly.\ In a sylleptical manner; by way of 
ayllepsis. 

sjrl'-li-dso. s- pt [Mod. Lat tyU(is) ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idm.] 

Zool. : A family of Errant Annelids, in soma 
classifications separated from the theNeraidae 
(q.v.). Genera : Syllis, Grubea, Dujardinia, 
and Schmardia. 

8. [Gr. \f/eAAi#v (pseUion) = a neck- 
lace. (McNicolLy] 

Zool. : The type-gen ns of Syllidae (q.v.). 
Head bi Inbed, with four transverse eyes and 
three thin, moniliform tentacles ; body elon- 
gate, slender, with numerous segments ; pro- 
boscis without jaws. 

*sil-o-gisme, s. [O. Fr. 

eilogisme, sillogisme, syllogisms, from Lat. syl - 
logismum, acens. of syllogismus ; Gr. <xvAAo- 
Yut^lov (tullogismoe) = a reckoning together or 
up, reasoning, syllogism, from <rvhhoyi£ouai 
( Bullogizomai ) = to reckon together, to reason : 
ovA (sul), for <rvv (sun) = with, together, and 
\oyi$nfiai(logizomai)= to rerkon ; A<Jyo? (logos) 
= a word, reason, reckoning ; Fr. syllogisms .] 
Logic: 

1. An argument expressed in strict logical 
form, so that its conclusive neas is manifest 
from the structure of the expressioo alone, 
without any regard to the meaning of the 
terms. (Whatdy.) In a perfect syllogism 
there ninst be three, end not more than three 
propositions, the last of which, containing 
the matter to l>e proved, is called the con- 
clusion ; the other two, containing the means 
by which the conclusion is arrived at, are 
called the premises. The subject of the con- 


clusion is called the minor term, and it* 
predicate the major term ; the third term, 
witii which the minor and major terma are 
compared in the premises, is cslied the middle 
term. The premise which brings into relation 
the major aod the middle terms f9 called the 
major premise, and that which brings the 
minor and middle terms into a similar relation 
is called the minor premise. Thus, in tha 
ayllogism : 

Major Premtee. All A h B. 

Minor Premise. All C It A. 

Conclusion .\ All CUB. 

B is the major, C the minor, and A the middle 
term. Substituting words for symbols, 

Major Premise. All rumlnauU are quadrupeds. 

Miuor Premise. All deer are nmmuuiU. 

Coiicliwiou All deer are quMdrupeda. 

This ayllogism is valid, because the conclusion, 
logically follows from the premises. The 
conclusion is, moreover, true, because the pre- 
mises from which it logically follows are true. 

The figure of a syllogism consists in the 
situation of the middle term with respect to 
the major and minor. In the first figure the 
middle 19 the subject of the major and the 
predicate of the minor; in the second it la 
the predicate, and in the third the subject of 
both premise* ; the foorth figure is the reverse 
of the first, the middle term being the pre- 
dicate of the major and the subject of the 
minor. The symbolic names of these figures 
are commemorated in the following mnemonic 
hexameters : 

L BArbArA. CElArEnt, DArlt, FErlOqae priori*. 

1 CEaArE, CAmE>trE*,FE*tluO. BArOkO, ereundw. 

ft Tertla DArAptl, I)U Ain I*. DAtUl, FELAptOn, 
BOkArdO, FErUOo, h*bet 

QtwrU Insuper *ddlt 

4. BrAtnAntlp, CAmEnE*. Dim Aria, FEaApO, 
FrEsUOa. 

The mood of a syllogism depends on the 
quality (affirmative or negative) and quantity 
(univei-sal or particular) of its propositions, 
which are marked thus : 


Universal... A. Affirmative. E. Negative. 
Particular... I. Affirmative. O. Negative. 


Thus, the vowels of BArbArA denote three 
Universal Affirmative propositfuns ; of 
CElArEnt, a Universal Negative, a Universal 
Affirmative, and a Universal Negative ; ami so 
on. A syllogism is said to be valid when the 
conclusion logically follows from the premises ; 
if the cnncuisioa does not ao follow, the 
syllogism Is invalid and constitutes a fallacy 
if tha error deceives the reasoner himself, 
but if It ie advanced with the intention of 
deceiving others, it constitutes a sophism. 
The following rules for the construction of 
syllogisms are those given hy Wliateiy : 


1. Every iyllogUm ha* three, and only three, terma. 
[U}*niBTRiaUTSO-M IOOLC. 1 

2. Every syllogism baa three, aud only three pro* 
position*. 

5. No term must be distributed In the conclusion 
which waa not distributed In one of the premise*. 

t From negatlv* premise* nothing can be Inferred. 

6. if one premia* be negative the ooncluaLoo moat be 
negative. 


• 2. The act or art of syllogizing, or of rea- 
soning syllogisticaliy. 


" A man know* Rrct, and then be 1* able to prove 
ayllugistlcully. So that syllogism comes after know, 
ledge, and then a man has little or no need of It.*'— 
Locke: Hum. Understanding, bk. iv., eh. xvii. 


Byl'-lo-glst-Io, * syl-lo-gist'-ic-al, a. 

[Lat. sylhgisticus ; Gr. <rvAAoyurrtK<k (sullogist- 
ifcoa).] Pertaining to, or consisting of a syllo- 
gism, or of the form of reasoning by syllogisms. 
" No syllogistical reaeoalng caa be right and con- 
clusive but what ba*. at leaat, one general proportion 
to it'*— Locke : Hum. Undent. , bk. iv.. eb. xvil. 


8^1-1& gist ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. syllogist- 
ical ; - ly.\ In a syllogistic maimer; In the 
form of, or by means of syllogism. 

" Well ; be the consequence what It will, you ar* 
attempting to prow yuur point syliogistioally 
Wat erlattd W orks, lit 2h 

* s^l-lo-^i-za'-tion, a. [Eng. syllogize); 
- ation .] A reasoning by means of syllogisms. 

"The soul, and it* power* both of tntaiticvi and 
syllogixation. — Harris : Three Treat, p. 965. (Note.) 

* s]fl'-l6-gize, *8jfl'-ld-&i9e, v.i. [Fr. 

syllogizer ; Gr. <ruAAoyt£o/u«t (svllogizomai).~\ 
[^vllooish.] To reason by means of syllo- 
gisms. 

"To teach boy* to syllogise, or frame argument# 
and refute them, without any real Inward knowledge 
of the question." — Watts : Logick, pt. til., ch. 11. 

* s. [Eng. sy!2ogiz(e ) ; — er.] 
One who syllogizes; one wh« reasoua by 
ayllogisms. 

"Every tylloqiter is not presently a matah to cop* 
with Bell artnine. Barouiaa, Supleton. —Sir X 
Dering ; Speeches, p. 150. 


boil, b6^; p6Tit, jdrfrl; cat, 90II, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Lag. 
-dan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion — shun ; -tion, -9 ion = y-bfrn. -cions, -tious, -sions = ahiis. -bio, -die, Ac. = bcL d$L 
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sylph— symbol 


itflph, s [Fr. sylphe, from Gr. (silphe) 

— a. kind of beetle or grub.] Ad imaginary 
being inhabiting the air, holding an inter- 
mediate place between material and immaterial 
beings. Syfphs are represented as male and 
female, having many human characteristics, 
and as mortal, but without a soul. In modern 
language the word is used as a femloioe, and 
is applied figuratively to a woman of graceful 
and slender proportions. 

*' Th« rnome*. or demons of earth. delight In tnia- 
ehief : hut the sylphs, whose habitation is in the air. 
are the best conditloued creatures imaginable; for 
they say. any mortals may enjoy the moat intimate 
familiarities aith these geutle spirits upon a con- 
dition very e*»y to aii adepts, an Inviolate preserva- 
tion of chastity."— Pope : Letter to Mrs. A. Fermor on 
the Rape of the Lock. 

sylph-like, o. Very graceful and slender. 


* gjftph-id, s. [Fr. sylphide.] A little or 
joung sylph. 

" Ye sylphs and sylphids, to yonr chief give ear. 
Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons, bear." 

Pop* : Rape of the Lock, iL 73. 


• stflph-ish, a. [Eng. sylph; -ish.] Having 
tne form and attractiveness of a sylph. 


•* Fair sylphish forma. ** 

Poetry of Antijacobin, P- 13a 


syl'-V£, *. [Lat. = a wood, a forest.] 

I. The forest trees of any country or region ; 
a work descriptive of the forest trees of a 
particular district or country: as, Evelyn's 
Sylva. 

* 2. A poet icaf piece composed in a start or 
kind of transport. (Webster.) 

* 3. A collection of poetical pieces of various 
kinds. (Webster.) 


a^l -van, a. & a. [Lat sylvanus.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to a wood or forest; 
forest-like, rural, rustic. 

2. Covered or abounding with woods; 
wooded, shady. 


nove, a softer proapect opes — 
i, and lawns between, and sylvan slope*.’' 


" On as we rnovi 
Calm hot*, an 

Wordsworth: Descriptive Sketches. 

S. Growing in woods. 

* B. Assubst. : A fabled deity of the woods ; 
I eatyr, a fanru 

" From muse or sylvan was he wont to ask. 

In phrase poetic, inspiration fair." 

Scott : Lon Roderick, vL (In trod, ) 


ajfl'-vaii-ite, [After Sylvan(ium) f one of 
the first proposed names for tellurium; Buff. 
-ite (Afin.): Ger. sylvan , sylvanit, schrifierz , 
schrift-tellur, tceiss-sylvanerz, weiss-tellur ; Fr. 
tylvane graphique , tellure avro-argentifbrc , syl- 
van* blanc.] 

Mineralogy : 

1. An ore of Tellurium (q.v.). Crystalliza- 
tion, monoclinic, rarely occurring In distinct 
crystats, but in an aggregation resembling 
writing characters. Hardness, 1*5 to 2 ; sp. gr. 
7*9 to 8*83 ; lustre, metallic ; cotonr and 
streak, steel-gray, sometimes brass-yellow. 
Compos. : tellnrium, 55*8 ; gold, 28*5 ; Bitver, 
15*7 = 100, which corresponds to the formula 
(AgAu)3Te. Occurs usually associated with 
gold. 

2. The same as Tellurium (q.v.). 


* S^l-vSt-fc, a, [Lat. sylvaticus , silvaticus .] 
Of or pertaining to woode or forests; sylvan. 


• atfl-ves-ter, • s^l-ves'-trl-al, • s#l- 
ves'-tri-an, a. [Lat Sylvester, Silvester.] 
Sylvan. 

"AH beiuti dome* tick and Sylvester.*— T. Brown: 
Works, iv. aia 


5^1-ves -tri-an^, s. pi [See def.] 

Church Hist . ; An order of monks, with the 
rnle of St Benedict, founded by Sylvester, or 
Silvester, who in 1231 established a monastery 
catled La Grotte, at Monte Fano, tn Italy, 
whence the Syivestrians were sometimes called 
the order of Si nnte Fano. It was approved by 
Innocent IV. in 1248. Sylvester died in 1267, 
and was afterwards canonised. 


sjH'-vl-a, *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat sylva — a 
wood.] * x 

1. Astron. : [Asteroid, 87]. 

2. Omith.: The typical genus of Sylviinae 
(q.v.), with eight species, from the Pataearctic 
region to India and Ceyinn, and North-east 
Africa. Bitl rather stout, short ; upper man- 
dible decurved from the middle towards the 
point, which ia slightly emarginate ; nostrils 
basal, lateral, oval, and exposed ; gape t>eset 


with hairs ; wings moderate, first primary 
very short ; tail with twelve feathers, gene- 
rally somewhat rounded, but in some species 
nearly even ; tarsua scaled in front and short, 
toes and claws ehort. The birds of this genus 
are confined to the Eastern Hemisphere, being 
distinct from the warblers of the United States, 
though some forty species of the tatter formerly 
received the name of Sylvia. They are in- 
teresting from their geographical distribution, 
seeming to have their headquarters In the 
region surrounding the Mediterranean, though 
a number of them inhabit Central and Northern 
Europe. They mostly winter in Africa. They 
are notable for the sweetness of their song, 
their elegant shape and graceful movement. 
In cotor they are inconspicuous, being usually 
brown, grey, or olive greeu. The Common 
White-throat (Sylvia rtifa) is perhaps the beet 
known. Other species in etude S. curruca, the 
Lesser White-throat, S. calicaria, the Garden 
Warbler, S. atricapUla, the Blackcap, and S. 
orphea, the Orphean Warbler. The Blackcap 
is a songster of fine powers, by many considered 
the equal of the Nightingale, which has gained 
much of its reputation from its habit of singing 
at night. The Garden Warbler is also a very 
pleasing songster. 

SyT-vi-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging to 
Silvins,*bom in Flanderain 1614, and subse- 
quently Professor of Medicine in Leyden 
University. 

sylvian-fissure, a. [Fissure, a., H 3.] 

syl'-vic, a. []jat. sylv(a); -ic.] A synonym 
of abietic (q.v.). 

sylvie-acld, s. [Abietic-acid.] 

syl-vic'-o-la, s. [Lat sylvicola, silvicola — an 
inhabitant of woods : sylva , silva — a wood, 
and colo — to Inhabit.] 

Omith. : Fly-catching Warbler, a genus of 
Pari nee, Instituted by Swainson. Bill slender, 
notched a little way from the tip ; rictus 
weakfy bristled ; wings fong, the first quill 
nearly or qnite as long as the other ; feet 
slender. Chiefly from North America. Species, 
Sylvicola amcricana, S. canadensis , Ac. 

* s^l -vi-ciil-ture, *. [Lat sylva — a wood, 
a forest, and cultura — culture (q.v.).] The 
cnfture of forest treea ; arboriculture, forestry. 

8^1-vi -i-d«e, * 8 jfl-vi'-adce, s. pi [Formed 
from Mod. Lat. sylvia (q.v.), with Lat fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : Warblers ; a family of Passerine 
Birds, distinguished from the Thrushes (of 
which, in some classifications, they form a 
sub-family) by their delicate structure and 
more subulate bilf They are almost univer- 
sally distributed, preponderating greatly in 
the eastern hemisphere. Canon Tristram 
divides the family into seven sub-families : 
Drymcecina, Calamoherpin®, Phyfloscopinse, 
Sylviinse, RnticiUinse, Saxicolinse, and Accen- 
tor! nse. 

syl-vi-I'-nse, s. pi [Mod. Lat sylvi(a); Lat 
fem. pf. adj. suff. -true.] 

Ornithology : 

1. A sub-family of Turdidae, approximately 
equivalent to No. 2. 

2. The typical sub-famiiy of Sylvildee (q.v.X 
with six genera and thirty-three species ; most 
abundant in the Palaearctic region, very 
scarce in the Australian and Oriental regions ; 
absent from America. [Sylvia.] 

syl -vine, sjrl'-vite, s. [Lat sal digestivvs 
sylvii; suff. -t ns, -ite (A/in.).] 

Afin. : An isometric soluble salt found in 
large crystals at Stassfhrth, Prussia. Hard- 
ness, 2*0 ; sp. gr. 1*9 to 2 ; colourlesa ; lustre, 
vitreous. Compos. : potassium, 52*5; chlorine, 
47*5 — 100, eqnal to the simple formula KCb 

sjrm-, pref. [Syn-.] 

Sy'-mg** *• [Gr. (Sit me), the daughter 

of lalysus and Dotis, carried off by GI&ucub.] 
Omith. : A genus of Alcedinidse, with two 
species from Papua and North Australia, 

sy-mari, s. [Simar.] 

* g^m'-bal, i. [Cymbal.] 

s^m-bl-o'-sls, s. [Gr. ovpLpuotns (suniblosis) 
= living with companionship ; connexion ; 
Gr. trvp = trvv (sun), and 0io? (bios) = lift*.] 
Biol : The united life of certain organisms. 


Some orchids and fungus hyphse thus obtain 
nourishment in common. Monotropahipopitys 
is said by F. Kamienski to derive its nourish- 
ment from the soil through the medium of a 
fungus mycelium which covers it. The same 
phenomenon ia said to have been observed in 
oaka, beeches, hornbeams, Ac. 

sym bi ot ic, a. [Gr. a-vp. 0uo7% (sumbiotis) 
= one who lives with a companion.] 

Biol. : Of or belonging to Symbiosis (q.v.). 

sym'-bol, a. [Fr. symbols = a token, Ac. , from 
Lat. symbolum; Gr. ovppohov (sumbolon), from 
ovpfidWai ( sumballo ) = to throw together : 
ervp (jam), for trvv (sun) = with, together, and 
0a A Aw (ballo) = to throw.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. In the Greek sense, a casting together, 
as of a contribntion into a common treasury. 

M There wre ‘ portions that are behind of the eofftr- 
ings’ of Christ, which muit be filled up by his body 
the Chorcb ; aud happy are they that put in the 
greatest symbol. '— J. Taylor: Faith A Patience of the 

* 2. Lot ; sentence of adjudication. 

‘•The persona who are to be judged . . , shall all 
appear to receive their symbol, —Taylor; Sermons, 
▼oL L, aer. L 

3. A letter or character which Is significant 
of something ; a sign. [II. 1. %] 

4. An object, animate or inanimate, stand- 
ing for, representing, or calling up something 
moral or intellectual ; an emblem, a figure, a 
type, a representation. 

•’Salt, aa incorruptible, waa the symbol of friend- 
ship: which, if it casually fell, was accounted omin- 
ous. "—Brown* : Vulgar Err ours 

5. That which specially distinguishes one 
regarded in a particular character, or as occu- 
pying a particular office, and fulfilling ita 
duties ; a figure marking the individuality of 
some being or thing : as, A trident is the 
symbol of Neptune. 

H. Technically: 

I. Chem .: Ad abbreviation of the name of 
an elementary body: thus C for carbon, H, 
hydrogen, P, phosphorus, Ac. When two or 
more of the names begin with the same letter, 
a second letter ia added to the symbol of one 
of these elements for the aake of distinction : 
thus Cl = chlorine, Hg = hydrargyrum (mer- 
cery), Pb = plumbum (lead), Ac. The symbol 
also represents a definite quantity of the ele- 
ment : thus H always = one part by weight of 
hydrogen, Hg = 200 parts of mercury. [Bond, 
Formula, Nomenclature, Notation.] 

2. Theology: 

(1) A primitive name for the Creed, nften 
occurring in the works of the early Fathers. 
The precise meaning of the word symbol in 
this sense 1 b doubtful ; but it probably had 
reference to the Creed as the common bond 
of Fatth. The tradition that the name was 
given because each of the Apostles composed 
an article, is unsupported by evidence. 

(2) Sometimes applied to the elements in 
the Sacrament of the Eucharist. 

^ Mathematical symbols: There are four 
kinds of symbols employed In mathematics. 
(I) Those which stsnd for quantities ; such 
as letters standing for numbers, time, apace, 
or any of the geometrical magnitudes. (2) 
Those of relation, as the signs, 

Ac., which indicate respectively, the relations 
of equality, inequality, proportion, Ac, (3) 
Those of abbreviation, as, .*., for hence, *.’, 
for because; exponents and co-efficients are 
likewise symbols of abbreviation, the symbol 
consisting in the manner of writing these 
numbers. (4) Symbols of operation, or those 
erqployed to denote an operation to be per- 
formed, or a process to be followed ; such are 
the symbols of algebra and the differential 
and integral calculus, Ac., which do not come 
under the preceding heads. Those of the 
third class are generally regarded as symbols 
of operation. Symbols of operation are of 
two kinds : (1) Those which indicate invariable 
processes, and are, in all cases, susceptible of 
uniform Interpretations. This kind includes 
moBt of what are usually called the Bigns of 
algebra, as -f, — , x, V . (2) Those 

which Indicate genenit methods of proceeding 
without reference to the nature of the quantity 
to be operated upon, 

symbol-printing, a. 

Teleg.: A system of printing In dots and 
markB or other cipher, as distinct from print- 
ing in the nsual Roman letter. The dots and 
dashes of the Morae, or eimiiar systems, msy 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; an = kw. 


symbol— symmetrize 
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be produced by pressure on, or penetration of 
the paper (Morse), or by a chemical action at 
the Suit of contact of the styles (Bain), or 
the passage of the electric current. 

• avm'-bol, v.t. [Symbol, b .] To express or 
represent by a symbol ; to symbolize. 

• sym-bol ® 6g'-ra-ph^, ». [Qr. avp.^6- 
\(tiov (sumbolaion) — a mark or sign from 
which .one concludes anything, a contract, 
and y pd(f><i> ( grapho ) — to write.] [Symbol. j 

Law : The art or cunning of rightly forming 
and making written instruments. 1 1 is either 
judicial or extra-judicial, the lstter being 
wholly occupied with such instruments as 
concern matters not yet judicially in contro- 
versy, such as instruments of agreements or 
contracts, and testameuts or last wills. 
(Wharton.) 

» a. [Symbolatrv.] Apt 

or inclined to worship, reverence, or over-esti- 
mate symbols or types. 

• s^hn-bol'-a-txy, 9 . [Qr. av^oXov (sumbo- 

fon) = a symbol, 8 nd \aTpeCa(latreia) = service, 
worship.] The worship, reverence, or over- 
estimation of symbols or types. 

gjrm-bol'-ic, a. & 8 . [Gr. <n>fij3o Autos (sum- 
uolikos); Pr. symbolitflu.) 

A. As adj. : The same as Symbolical (q.v.). 
“The symbolic way of writiog it of three kinds J the 
fint it that plain and common oo« of imitating the 
figure of the thing represented ; the seoond u hy 
typical marks; and the third is * contrary way, of 
a^/egori 2 ing hy enigma*."— War burton .* Divine Lega- 
tion. bk. Iv., f 4. 

* B. As Bubst. : The same as Symbolics 
( q.Y.). 

sjfrn-bSl'-ic-al* a- [Eng. symbolic; -al) 

1. Ord. Lang.: .Pertaining to a symbol or 
symbols ; of ths natura of a symbol ; standing 
for or serving the purpose of a symbol ; repre- 
sentative. 

‘This teems • clear conclusion from the very nature 
‘ vir whlr-h for the most part. were 


Sermons, voL 1.. ser. to. 

2. Gram. : Applied to words which by them- 
selves present no meaning to any mind, and 
which depend for their intelligibility on a 
relation to some presentive word or words. 
Pronouns, prepositions, conjunctions, and the 
anxili&ry verbs are symbolic words. [Pre- 
sentive.] 

symbolical-attributes, s. pi- 

Art : Certain figures or symbols usually In- 
troduced in representations of the evangelists, 
apostles, sainta, &c., as the keys of St. Peter, 
tne lamb of St. Agnes, Ac. 
symbolical-books, j. pi 
Church Hist. : The writings In which any 
Christian communion officially publishes ita 
distinctive tenets. 

symbolical-delivery, «. 

Law: The delivery of property sold or re- 
signed by delivering something else as a sym- 
bol, token, or representative of it. 

symbolical-philosophy, s. The philo- 
sophy expressed by hieroglyphics. 

■ jhn-btfl-1 o-al-l$r adv. [Eng. symbolical ; 
-ly.] In a symbolical manner ; by symbols or 
signs ; typically. 

*• They likewise worshipped the same deity symboli- 
cally in tire ," — Cudworth ; JnlclK System, p. S8& 

sjhn-bSl-ic-al-ngss, s. [Eng. symbolical 
•ness.] The quality or state of being symbol- 
ical. 

s£m-btfr-*cs, b. [Symbolic.] 

1. The study of the symbols and the mys- 
terious rites of autiquity. 

2. The study of the history and contents of 
Christian creeds and confessions of faith. 

•jfm'-b$l-l$m, s. [Eng. symbol; -ism.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

\. The Investing of things, as certain prac- 
tices in ritual, with a symbolic meaning ; the 
regarding of outward things ss having an 
Inner and symbolic meaning; the represent- 
ing nf events by causes or types : snch as the 
a word, the cause of death ; the palm, the type 
of victory, &c. 

“ Symbolism [it] the name applied to the »y*tem 
whicn invented tne forms of CtarUtlani architecture 
Mid ritual with * symbol ical meaoitig. The extent to 
which this symbolism was carried haa been « subject 
of much controversy .' — Brands A Cox. 


* 2. An exposition or comparison of symbols 
or creeds. 

H. Gram. : The quality or state of being 
symbolic (q.v.). 

* sym'-bol-lst, b. [Eng. symbol ; -tot.] One 
who symbolizes ; one who employs symbols. 

* sjm-bdl-lst’-lc, • sym-b6l-Ist'-Io-al, 

o. [Kng. tymbol; -istie, -istical.) Characterized 
by the use of symbols : as, symbolistic poetry. 

sym-bol-i-za'-tlon, b. [Eng. symbolic); 

- ation .) The act of symbolizing ; representa- 
tion ; resemblance. 

“ Oft-times wrackt beyond tbelr tymbolitations. jn- 
larged Into constructions disparaging their true iu- 
teutiooa." — Browne : Vulgar Errourt, uk. eta. xxL 

sym'-b$l-ize, v.t. & i. [Fr. symboliscr.) 
[Symbol, s.] 

A* Transitive: 

I. To represent by s symbol or symbols. 

2. To regard or treat as symbolic ; to make 
symbolic or representative of something. 

“ There want not some who have symbolised the 
apple of Paradise into auch constructions. —Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, tak. vii., eta. L 

• 3. To make to agree in properties. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To nee symbols ; to express or represent 
things in symbols or symbolically. 

* 2 . To agree, to harmonize ; to have a 
resemblance iu qualities or properties. 

•• The Orphlck philoeophy did really and sym- 
Aolize with that which afterward w« called Fythagoi* 
lek and Platonic."— Cudworth: JntetL System, p. 2*9. 

*3. To hold the same faith or religions 
belief ; to agree in fsith. 

gtfm'-bdl-iz-er, j. [Eng. symbolize); -er.) 
One who symbolizes ; one who casts In hie 
vote, opinion, &c., with another. 

“Their ambitious symbo liters In England."— 
Oauden: Tears of the CAurcA, p. 69L 

• sym-b^ lS^-ic-aO, a. [Eng. symbolog(y); 
-ical. } Of or pertaining to symbology (q.v.). 

• sjfa-bSr-*-£ist, 5. [Eng. symbolog(y); 
-isf. J One versed, in symbology (q.v.). 

• sjhn-b$r-6-fi$, «• [Q r * ®v/*/3oA ov (sumbolon) 

& symbol, and Aoyos (logos) — & word, a 
discourse.] The art of expressing by symbols ; 
symbolization. 

sym'-b^-liim (pi. sym -b^-la), a. [8 ym- 
bol, s.] A contribution. 

•» My symbol um. toward® eo charitable a work.*— 
Hammond ; Paraphrase on the Psalms. {Pref.) 

8^m-b6r'-6-d6n, s. [Pref. sym-; Gr. £opt$s 
(boros) = gluttonous, and suff. -odon.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Perissodactyla, 

fonnded by Cope, on remains from the Mio- 
cene of North America. It approximately 
corresponds to Marsh’s genua Brontothe- 
riura (q.v.). 


stf m - br&n - cbf - dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
symbranchjus) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sun. -id<z.} 
Ichthy.: A family of Physostomi (q.v.); 
eel-Iiks fishes, having the body naked or 
covered with raioute scales ; the upper jaw is 
entirely formed by the premaxillary bones, 
the m axilla ries being placed behind them in a 
parallel position. Pectoral and ventral tins 
are absent, and the vertical fins are reduced 
to membranous folds ; there is no swimming- 
bladder, and the stomach is without pyloric 
appendages. Ths family is divided into the 
three following groups, the first two of which 
are freshwater, but sometimes entering 
brackish water ; the third is marine : 

1. AsiPHtruoiKA, containing one genoe, with * tingle 
species, Amphipnoits eurhia, from Beogai. 

x Syhbramchina. with twogeaera, Monopterae and 
Symbranctaua (q.v.). 

3 CaiLoaRAKcHtKA, containing one genus, with [ • 
•ingle «peci«. Chilobranchus dorsalis, from Australia 
ana Tasmania. 

s^m-br&n chi'-na, s. pi [Mod. I^t. sym- 
branches) ; Lat. neut. pL adj. suff. -ina.] 
[Symbranchida^ 2.] 

B^m-brSn'-cbus, [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
sym- t and Gr. )3 pdv\ta (brangchia) = gilla.] 
Ichthy.: The typical genus of the group 
Syrahranchins, and the family Symhranchid® 
(q.v.). Vent in the posterior half of the body, 
which is naked ; four branchial arches, with 
well -developed gills. Two species : Symbran- 
chus marmoratus , common in tropical America, 
S. bengalensis , common in the East Indies. 


Sjfm-m&ch'-i-anj, s. pi. [See def.] 

Eccles. Hist : A name sometimes given to 
the Nazarenes, probably from Synimachns 
the Ebionite, who is mentioned by Eusebiu* 
(Htsf. Eccles., vi. 17). St Ambrose (died 397), 
however, speaks of the Syminachians as de- 
scended from the Pharisees, and tha sect was 
in existence in the time of St. Augustine of 
Hippo (354-430). 

• sjfm-mSt'-rgl, a. [Svmmetry.] Commen- 
surate, symmetrical. 

•» It w u both the doctrine of the epottie*. end the * 
practice of the chnrch, while it wu symmetral, to 
obey the magistrate."— J/orc Mystery of Godliness. 
p. 204. 

* sym-met'-ri-an, s. [Eng. symmetry; -an.] 
One studious of proportion or symmetry of 
parts. 

“His face wu k thoogtat longer than the exact sym- 
metrians would allow."— Sidney : A roadio. 

s^m-m^t -rlc-al, * s^m-met -rlo, a. 

[Eng. symmetry j; -ic, -ical.] 

I Ord. Lang. : Possessing, exhibiting, or 
characterized by symmetry ; well-proportioned 
iu its parts ; having Ita parta in due propor- 
tion as to dimensions. . . , 

" The symmetric step 
How he tread* true to time *«d Place apd thlcg 

R. Browning : Balaustions Adventure. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hot. (Of the parts of a Jlowtr) : Related to 
each other in number, the same in number, 
or one a multiple of the other, as in Saxifraga, 
which has five divisions of the calyx, five 
petals, and five stamens ; or Epilobium, which 
haa a four- parted calyx, four petals, and eight 
stamens. 

2. Math. : Possessing the attribute of sym- 

metry ; having corresponding parts or rela- 
tions. In geometry, two points are symmetri- 
cally disposed with respect to a straight line, 
when they are on opposite sides of the line 
and equally distant from it, so that a straight 
line joining them intersects the given line, 
and is at right angles to it A curve is sym- 
metrical with respect to a straight line, when 
for each point ou one sids of ths line there is 
a corresponding point on the other side, and 
equally distant from it The line is called an 
axis of symmetry. In conic sections, the axea 
are the only true sxes of symmetrv. Two 
plane figures are symmetrically situated with 
respect to a straight line, when each point of 
one has a corresponding point in the other on 
ths apposite side of ths axis, and equally dis- 
tant from it A line or surface is symmetrical 
with respect to a plane, when for each point 
on one side of the plane there is a second point 
on the other side, equally distant from it. The 
plane ia called ths plane of symmetry, and 
is, in conic sections, a principal plane. Sym- 
metrical lines and surfaces in space cannot, 
in general, be made to coincide with each other. 
Spherical triangles are symmetrical when their 
sides and angles are equal each to each, bnt 
not similarly situated. In analysis, an ex- 
pression is symmetrical with respect to two 
fetters, when the places of these lettera may 
be changed withont changing the expression. 
Thus, the expression a* + dfx + ab -f is 
symmetrical with respect to a and b ; for, 
if we change the place of a snd b, we have 
& + + 6a + a**, the same expression. An 

expression is symmetrical with respect to 
several letters, when any two of them may 
change places without affecting the expression ; 
thus, the expression ab + ba* + a*c + c*a 1 + 
b^c + be* is symmetrical with respect to the 
three letters a, b, c. 

sjhn-mSt'-rio-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. symmetrical; 
-ly.) In a symmetrical manner ; with doe 
proportion of psrts. 

B^m-mSt-rlo-al-nSss, s. [Eng. symmetrical ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being symmet- 
rical. 


* sjfa-mS-tri'-cian, b. [Eng. symmetric); 
- vcian .] The same ss Symmetrian (q.v.). 

“ 8itta the lougest rib it common lie about the fourth 
pert of a man, a* tome rouiug symmetricians affirms. 
~~Uolinsh(d : Descrip, Britaine, cb- i. 

• s^m -mS-trist, s. [Eng. symmetry); -ist.) 
Oua who is studiousor particular about sym- 
metry or due proportion of parts ; a aym- 
metrian, 

“ Ttaie it the clearest reaeoo why tome exact sym. 
metrists have beeu blamed for being too true. —Retr 
quics Wottoniana, p. 66. 

•sjrm'-mS-trize, v.t. [Eng. symmetry); -izt.) 


boil, Wfr; jM»t, cat, S ell, chorus, 9 Mn, bench; go, *em; thin, this; Bln. a;; expect, ?«iophon, ‘ ~ 1 

slran. -*«. -ato» = Bhiin; -tlon, -,Ion = zhu*. -cion*, -tlon*. -sious = shfis. -ble, -die. ta = bA d«L 
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eymmetrophobia— sympathy 


To make symmetrical or proportional In it* 
parts ; to reduce to symmetry. 

s y ai m et-r d-ph O -bl- a, t, An apparent 

dread or avoidaace of symmetry, especially as 
shown In Egyptian architecture, or In Japaoeae 
art. {Humorous.) 

»$hn'-m6-tr$r, * sim-me-trie, * sym -me 


trie, a. [07 Fr. symmetrie%FT. sy me trie), from 
\ symmctria; Gr. <rvpp.erpta (sumvutria) = 


Uit t 


dua proportion, from <ru>p.<rrpo? (mmmetros) 
— of lika measure with : crvjx (sum) for <tjv 
• (mn) = with, and (Urpov (wietron) s= a mea- 
sure.] 

I. Ord. Lang. • A due proportion of the 
aeveral parts of a body to each other ; adapta- 
tion of parts to each other ; union and com- 
fonnity of tha members of a work to the 
whole proportion ; harmony. 

IL Technically: 

L Botany: 

(1) A term used when the fonr verticils con 
atituting a flower alternate with each other. 
The symmetry may be dimerous, trimerous, 
tefcramerous, or pentamerous ; f.s., the num- 
ber of pieces composing each verticil may be 
two, as in Circeea ; three, as in iris ; four, as 
lo CEnothera ; or five, as In Coovolvulus. The 
symmetry may be marked by the multiplica- 
tion, the deduplication, the union, the arrest 
of, or the Inequality in, the development of 
the several parts. 

(2) An arrangement by which every part la 
balanced by some other one, as that one pair 
•of leaves is balanced by the next 

2. Ccmpar. A not . ; Harmony and correspond- 
ence between certain parts of the body of an 
•animal. Symmetry may be ; 

(1) Bilateral : as in the arms of man, the 
wings of a bird, and the pectoral fins of a fish. 
This correspondence is purely external, and 
its absence is immediately noticed on an ex- 
amination of the viscera. 

(2) Serial : as the correspondence between 
the arm and leg in man, and the fore and 
hind legs of a horse, though this Is not ob- 
vloos without examination, owing to the differ- 
ent directions in which the knee and elbow 
are bent. On dissection, however, aerial sym- 
metry la seen to persist internally as in the 
ribs and vertebrae, which are placed one after 
another in a series. 

t (3) Zonal: a name sometimes applied to 
the aerial symmetry of segmented animals, 
f (4) (RADIATEO-eYMMETRV.] 

H Uniform symmetry : 

Ardi. .- That disposition of parts In which 
the same ordonnanee reigns throughout the 
whole. 

sym mor'-phus, *> [Gr. <nVM°/><£>o? (jwto- 
morphos) = conformed to, similar.] 

Ornitk. : A genus of Campephagidfe, with 
one species, Symmorphwt ieucovygus from 
Australia. 

sjnn pa thet'-fc, * B^rm-pa-thet'-fc-al, 

a. [Formed from sympathy (q*v.), on analogy 
of pathet ic (q. v.). ] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to, characterized by, expres* 
live of, or produced hy sympathy. 

“ To tymp th^ic tear* the ghost* theinaelve# 

He moved ; these praise# to his verae he owe*. 

Coteper: To hi* father. 

2. Having sympathy or cotmnou feeling 
with another ; affected by feelings like those 
of another, or suscept.ibie of feelings In con- 
sequence of what another feels. 

*" X oar sympathetick haiiti ihe hopes to non 
From tender frieiidehlp*nd «ade»ri»g love." 

Prior: Epilogue to Mrs. Manley' t Lucius. 

3. Agreeing, or in accord with the feelings 
experienced by another ; in harmony and con- 
cord. 

“Now o’er the soothed accordant heart we feel 
A sympathetic twilight tlowly ete*L" 

IVorfUieorth : Country Walk. 

4. Causing or attended with sympathy. 

" For cold reserve had lost tte power. 

Io sorrow'* sympathetic hour," 

■Scott : Rbkeby, r. 11. 

H, Physiol. <£ Pathol . : Produced by or 
arising from sympathy. 

sympathetic-ink, i. A colorless lok, 
the writing msde with which is made visible 
by a subsequent operation— warmth, or other 
reacting stimulant. 

sympathetic-medicine, *. 

Anthrop. : An old method of treatment 


based on magic, and owing its origin, In every 
case, to the feet that a subjective connection 
between tha malady or injury and the means 
of cure was mistaken for a real and objective 
connection. Well-known examples of this 
mode of treatment are Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
Sympathetic Powder (q.v.), the Doctrine of 
Signatures, and the practice of Chinese physi- 
cians at the present day, who, in the ahsence 
of a necessary drug, will write the prescription 
on a piece of paper and administer an infusion 
of the writing in water, or the ashes of the 
burnt paper, to the sick man. Dryden, in his 
version of the Tempest (v. 2), Introduces this 
treatment by sympathy ; and how closely it is 
connected with magic may be seen in the Lay 
of the Last Minstret (iii. 22), where the Lady 
Margaret acts as leech to the wounded William 
of Deloraine : 

'* Sh« draw the splinter from the woood. 

And with a chtrm she etanched the hleoA." 

Theo, taking the broken laoce, she 

" Washed It from the clotted gore. 

And eelred the splinter o'er and e'er:" 

sympathetic nerve, s. 

Anat. : A nerve, or system of nerves, run- 
ning from the base of the skull to the coccyx, 
along both sides of the body, and consisting 
of a series of ganglia along the spinal colnmo 
by the side of the vertebrae. With this trunk 
of the sympathetic there am communicating 
branches which connect the ganglia, or the 
Intermediate cord, with all the spinal, and 
several of the cranial nerve* proceeding to 
primary branches on the neighboring organs 
or other ganglia, and finally numerous flex- 
ures of nerve* running to the viscera. Vari- 
ous fibres frdm the sympathetic communicate 
with those of the cerebro-spinal system. The 
term sympathetic has been applied on the 
supposition that it Is the agent in producing 
sympathy between different parts of the body. 
It more certainly affects the secretions. Called 
also Sympathetic eystem. 

* sympathetic - powder, • sympa 
thetical powder, s. 

Old Med . ; Powder 
of vitriol, 

(1603-65), . 

Discourse, Ac.) on its merits, and made knowa 
the method of its preparation in his Chymical 
Secrets (p. 270). The powder was said to be 
highly efficacious " In stanching of desperate 
bleeding at the nose, in stenching the blood of 
a wound, and In curing any green wouod 
(where there is no fracture of bones) without 
any plaister or oyntment, in a few days. 1 ’ In 
the case of an incised wound, the powder wae 
infused in water, and “ Into this water they 
did put a clout or rag of cloth embrued with 
the olood of the party hurt (the rag being 
first dry), but if it was ftiesb and moist with 
the reaking blood, there was no need but to 
powder it with the small powder of the same 
vitriol *' (p. 138). Sir Kenelm (p. 148) goes on 
to say that “ the same cure is performed by 
applying the remedy’ to the blade of a sword 
which hath wounded a person.” The wound 
itself was to be washed clean, the edges 
brought Into apposition, and bandaged. 
Dungiison (Hist. Med., p. 237), hereupon re- 
marks Under such treatment it was nf little 
importance what application was made to the 
instrument ; binding np the wound, bringing 
the edges in apposition, defending it from 
extraneous irritante, and leaving it to the 
restorative power which Is seated in almost 
every part of an organized body, is the ap- 
proved method of managing incised wounds 
at the present day.” 

sympathetic - sounds, s. pL Sounds 
produced from solid bodies by means of vibra- 
tions of some sounding body, these vibrations 
being communicated by means of the air or 
some intervening solid body. 

ejfm-pa-thSt'-Ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. sympa- 
thetical ; - ly .] In’ a sympathetic manner; 
with sympathy ; In consequence of sympathy ; 
hy communication from something eise. 

•‘Wherefore the phutlck nature . . . moit be con- 
clGded to *ct fa tally, magically, and sympathetically " 

— Cuduorth : Jntell. System, p. Ml. 

sjfm'-pa thlfC, v.i. & t. [Sympathize.] 

* B$rm'-pa thist, s. [Eng. sympathy); -Ut.} 
One who sympathizes; one who feels sym- 
pathy ; a sympathizer. 

sjhn-pa-thize, v.i. A t. [Fr. sympathiser.] 
[Sympathy.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1. To have sympathy ; to have a common 
feeling with another, as of pain or pleasure. 

The limb# of hi* body is to every one » part of 
himself: he sympathize*, and it concerned for them.* 
— Locke: Human Undemanding, bk. IL, eh. xxvii. 

2. To feel In consequence of what another 

feels ; to feel mutually ; to be affected with 
feelings similar to those of another, In conse- 
quence of someth! og felt or experienced by 
such other. * 

_ continually sympathize with the seatltaent# 
mud auction, of the company among whom we con- 
mSu*- — * Scarc ^ •’ Eight of nature, roL. L, pit ii., cb. 

3. To express sympathy ; to condole. 

“ To f#el her woe# and sympathise lo tear*." 

Pitt : Vida : A rt of Poetry, U. 

* 4. To agree, to fit, to harmonize. 

” Green it % pleaalng colour, from a blue end a 
yellow mixed together, and by couiequeuce blue and 
yeUow are two colour* which sympathize. "—Itryden .* 
Hufretnoy. * 

* 5. To agree ; to be of tha same disposi- 
tion. 

•* Th# men do sympathise with the maatifT* in robuatl- 
otu and rough coming on.’ —Shaketp. j Henry V., ill. 1. 

* £. Transitive: 

V.I. To have sympathy for; to share, to par- 
ticipate. 

“ By thl* sympathized on# day*# error 
Have euftered wroi^,' 

Skekevp. : Comedy of Error*, y. 

2. To form so as to harmonize ; to form 
with suitable adaptation ; to coatrive with 
congruity or consistency. 

"A ueeeage well tympathited ; * bora# to b« *mW 
ndor for an ass. — Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, lii, 

B^m'-pa - thiz- er, s. [Eng. sympathise) ; 
-er.] One who sympsthizes or feels for another, 
one who takes side or common action with 
aaother in any cause or pursuit. 

sym-pfi-thf, ••ym-pa-thie, s. [Fr. 

sympathie, from Lat. sympathia ; Gr. ovpnd- 
Beta (sumpatheia) = like feeling, fellow-feeling ; 
ffVMwafcfc (sumpathls) = of like feelings : crop, 
(mm), for <rvv (*un)= with, snd irafleti ’(pathein), 

2 mot. lafta. of -rd<rx« (pascho) — to suffer.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Feeling corresponding to that felt by 
another ; the quality or state of being affected 
by the affections of aaother, with feelings 
corresponding in kind if not io degree ; com- 
passion, fellow-feeling, commiseration. (Fol- 
lowed by for before the person sympathized 
with.) 

" Fluted it returned m *oou with #n*w#rlng look# 

Of eympathy and love." Hitt on : P. L., lr. 4M. 

If Sympathy le first evoked io small so- 
cieties, such as a single family or a small 
tribe, and gradually extends beyond these 
limits. . After a time it is found capable of 
embracing a nation, but foreigners excite an- 
tipathy rather than sympathy. Next it en- 
tertains a certain amount of beneficent feeling 
towards mankind in general. One of Its latest 
moral acquisitions is to go forth towards the 
lower animals, as shown, for example, by the 
efforts to prevent their being cruelly and 
thoughtlessly treated. The latter possess It 
among themselves; thas Indian crows have 
been seen feeding two or three of their com- 
panions which were blind. 

2. An agreement of affections or Inclina- 
tions ; a conformity of natural temperament, 
which makes two persons pleased or in ac- 
cord with each other; mutual or reciprocal 
affection or passion ; community of Inclina- 
tion or disposition. (Followed by with.) 

•' It WM aa AMetnbUfe of d!»tiuct b#die*. non# of 
which h id miT «trong Sympathy ee irh the rest, end 
eome of which had * pot i Uve antipathy for each 
other."— ifacouluy : Hitt. Eng., cb. xx Iv. 

* 3. Correspondence, agreement. 

" Hie I nip re** wm & OtoU«w», which #o kmg He# 
deed, a* the mo<.n. whweto it hath *o natural m 
sympathy, want* a Ught -— Sidney : Arcadia, hk. liL 

4. A tendency of certain inanimate tiling* 
to unite with or act on each other : as, the 
sympathy between the loadstone and iron. 

IL Physiology & Pathology : 


1. Reciprocal action of the different parts 
of the body on each other ; an affection of one 
part of the body In consequence of sumething 
taking place in another. Thus, when there 
is a local injury the whole frame after a 
time suffer* with It. A. wound any where wili 
tend to create feverishness every where ; de- 
rangement of the stomach will produce 
headache, liver complaint will produce i»ain 
in the shoulder, «kc: 

2. The Influence exerted over the susceptible 


at®, ts. t, fire, gmidst, what, fall, father ; wc, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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organization of one person, as of a hysteric 
female, by the sight of paroxysms or some 
nervous disease in another or in others. 

^ According to the derivation of the words, 
sympathy may be said of either pleasure or 
pain ; compassion and condolence only of that 
which is painfhl. Sympathy preserves its 
original meaning in Its application, for we 
laugh or cry by sympathy; tide may, how- 
ever, be merely a physical operation ; but 
compassion is altogether a moral feeling, 
which make* us enter into the distresses of 
others: we may, therefore, sympathize, with 
others, without essentially serving them ; 
but If we feel compassion, we naturally turn 
©nr thoughts towards relieving them. Com- 
passion is awakened by those Bufferings which 
are attributable to our misfortunes ; compas- 
sion may be awakened by persons in very 
unequal conditions of life; condolence sup* 
poses an entire equality. 

«$m-p&p’-«Ia, s. [Pref. tym-, and Gr. wefts 
(pepsis) * a ripening.] 

Med. .* A ripening of Inflammatory humonrs. 

f sJrin-pSt'-a-lofts, a. [Pref. tym-, and Gr. 
TreTaAov (jpetakm) — a leaf.) 

Bot. : Gajnopetaloas (q.v.). ( TKonU .) 

gfmpti-An-ther-oiia, a. [Gr. avufopd. 
(sumphora) = a bringing together, and 
(a*JWro#).J [Anther.] 

Bot. : Syngeneslous (q.v.). 

* *]fin-ph8-ni!>m'-&a-^, a. pi- [Pref. sym-, 
and pi. of Eng. phenomenon (q.v.).] Natural 
sounds or appearances of a kind or character 
similar to others expressed or exhibited by 
the same object, (Stormonth.) 

* ufm - phS - nSm'- Sn - a. [Sympheno- 

HttNA.] Of or pertaining to eymphenoraena ; 
designating significant words imitative of 
natural sounds or phenomena. (Stormonth.) 

R^m-pho'-ni-a, i. [Lat] A aymphony 
(q.v.). 


s]fan-ph8n'-Io, a. [Symphony.] 

L Ord* Lang. : The same as Symphoniou* 
(q.v.). 

2. Muvio: Pertaining or relating to or 
characteristic of a symphony. 

"In proven c* ot • tymphonts poom there i» a 
'eraviog of ttafc knirwo mind ’ to know what it ii vll 
•bout,*'— bails Twligraph, Feb. 26. 1888. 


Sjfrn- pho -ni-ods, o. [Eug. symphony ; -ous.) 

1. OnL Lang. : Agreeing in sound ; harmo- 
nious. 

"The aoand 

9rmpKon{**n of ten thoimiKl Wpi thet tuned 
Augeiic hermouiee." JiiUo h : P. L., >ih 659. 

2. Afusio; The earae as Symphonic (q-v.). 


•^m'-ph^-nlst, s. [Ft. symphoniste.} 

* L A chorister. (Blount.) 

2. A composer of symphonies, as Beetho- 
ven, Moxart, and Haydn. 

•sjfxn'-phd-mze, v.i. [Eng. symphony); 
- ize .) To agree, to harmonize. 

“ I mean the few and th# pruphatv tymphonizinf 
with the govpeL"— BoyU : StyJ* qf Boly Scriptur *, 

pk. 2H. 

»¥m'-ph6-njf f • sim-pho-nie, * lym- 
fo-nyo, * sym-pho-nie, f. [Fr. syir> 
phonie , from Lat. symphonia ; Gr. rvpfutvia. 
(sumphonia) =z music, harmony, from <tvm- 
4><avos (sumphdnos) = agreeing in sound ; har- 
monious : ovu (sum), for <rvv (sun.) = with, 
and (pk6ne) = sound.] 

L Ore?. Lang.: A consonance or harmony 
of sounds, vocal or instrumental, or both, 
which are agreeable to the ear. 

" She vung. *nd vtill • hwp unveeu 
Filled op the tymphonv between ." 

Scott : lady qf th* Lake, L 30. 

IX. Music: 

L A composition for an orchestra, similar 
In construction to the sonata, which is usu- 
ally for a eingle instrument. A symphony 
has several varied movements, generally four, 
never leas than three. The first, an allegro ; 
the second, a largo, or andante ; the third, a 
scherzo, or minuet end trio ; and the fourth, 
an allegro. The form of the first and last 
movement i9 usually the same as that of the 
sonata. The acberzo, or the minuet, In some 
symphonies is placed before, instead of after, 
the slow movement. 

2. Formerly overtures were called sym- 


phonies. Handel called the overture “Sin- 
fonica, , ' and it was a common practice in his 
time to name any long instrumental piece 
after this maimer. 

3. The introductory, intermediate, and con- 
cluding instrumental parts of a song or other 
vocal piece are also called symphonies. 

• i. A name anciently given to certain musi- 
cal instruments, as the virginal and begpipe. 

sjrm-phor-l -*, ». [Gr. avpfopa. (sumphora) 
st a briuging together.] 

Bot. : The earne as Symphoricarpcs (q.v.). 

sym-phfcr-X-car'-pous, a. [Gr. <rupfopa 
(sumphora) = a bringing together, and Kapnfc 
(karpos) — fruit.] 

Bot. : Bearing fruits clustered together. 

g^m-pli6r-I-caT'-puH, *. [Symphoricar- 
poue. Named from the cluster of berries.] 

Boi . : St. Peter's wort, a genns of Lon- 
lcerese, with a four-celled ovary, having two 
cells abortive, and the other two each with 
one hard seed. North American shrubs : 
Symphoricarpus ractmosus la the Snow-berry 
(q.v.); $. vulgaris the common St. Peter e 
wort, a native of the United States, which 
has red cup-shaped berries. 

•jhrf-ph&r-fa, *’ [Gr* <n>pufapot (sumphoros) 
s: naeful, profitable.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Percidse, from the lndo- 
Pacific, closely allied to Dentex (q.v.), which 
U now generally placed with the Percidae. 

sjfm-phtfl'-loils, a. [Pref. sym-, and Gr. 
$t/AA ov (phullon) — a leaf.] 

Bot. : Garaophyllous (q.v.). 

s$an~ph£-<!>-ste-mSn, #. [Gr. <rv^vw 
(sumphuSf) = to cause to grow together, and 
triifuov (stimdn).'] [Stam en. ) 

Bot . : The union of stamens by their fila- 
ments ; the state of being loonadeiphous. 

H^m-ph^a &n'-droiis, a. [Gr. trvpfvtns 
(simphuaiA), and avrjp (anSr), gen it. o^pos 
(aftdros) = a male.) 

Boi. (Of stamens): In & state of coalescence, 
as the filaments and anthers of Cncurbitace® 
and LobeUaceee. 

sjfrn-ph^'-e-al, a. [Eng. syviphys(is) ; -eal .] 
Of or pertaining to symphysis (q.v.). 

sfrn-phJty-S-ft-tome, s. [Eng. symphysis 
(q.v.), and Gr. ropy (tome) = a cutting.) 

Surg. : A knife used In the Sigaultian 
eection. 

i. [Stmphvbeo- 

TOME.] 

Surg. : The Sigaultian section (q.v.). 

8jrm'-pltf-sis, a. [Gr. = a growing together : 
<rup (sum), for <ni* (suu) = together, and 
4>uVis (phusis) = a growing ; (phwo) — to 
grow.) 

1. Anal. : The union of two hones, In which 
there Is littla or no motion. 

2. Bot. : The growing together or union of 
two parts. 

A jjh-n '-phfft-lgm, s. [Gr. <tv/x<^vo> (sumphuo) 
= to grow together.] [Symphv'sis.] 

Philal. : A term applied by Earle to a ten- 
dency, in that claae of words called by him 
symbolic, to attach themselves to other words, 
so that the resulting compound la either 
really one word, or presents the appearance of 
being one word. Syinpljytismie of two klnd9, 
(1) Particle-coinposition and (2) Flexion. 

(1) Particle-composition is when the old 
negative nt coalesces with the verb : thus, nelt 
for ne icift, nam for ne am, not = nt wot. Also 
when the particle a coalesces with a noun : 
as, awinter = in the winter, or with an adjec- 
tive, as abroad , abound, along. 

(2) Flexion is when a change nf this kind 
givee any word a grammatlcai flexibility, a 
facnity of changing its relative office, a parsing 
value : as theech = t hit ic s. «o may I prosper 
(A.S. theon = to prosper). (Earle : Philology qf 
the English Tongue, § 254.) 

q jfm -ph^-tiim, s . [Gr. ov^vtov (sumphuton) 
=s couxfrey (see def.); avuQirras ( sumphutos ) = 
grown together. Named from ita supposed 
vulnerary qualities.] 

Bot. : Comfrey, genua of Boraginacese, 


tribe Anchusese. Hispid plants, with th© 
cauline leaves sessile or decurrent; the in- 
florescence in terminal forked cymes ; calyx 
five-partite or five-toothed ; corolla tubolar, 
enlarged upwards, its throat closed with con 
nivent, lanceolate, subulate scales; stamena 
five; nutlets four, ovoid, smooth. Known 
species, fifteen, from Europe and the West of 
Asia. S . officinal*, the Common Comfrey ICom- 
fbey. \ (1), (5)] is a largo, coarse-looking, 
mucilaginous herb, w'hich has been introduced 
into tha United States, where it is found in 
gardens and low grounds in the Middle State*. 
The whole plant is rough with deuae hairs. 

*$hn-pI-£sf-#m'-S-ter, i. [Gr. wvp.nLtcrin 
(tumpiesis) = a compression, from crvpmt^ 
(sumpiezS) s to press together (avp. (sum), for 
(JVV (sun) — with, together, and m«Y« (piezo) — 
to press), and pirpov (mitron) = r measure.] An 
instrument inventea by Mr. Adie, of Edin- 
burgh, for measnrlng tbe weight of the atmo- 
sphere by the compression of a column of gas. 
It consiste of a column of oil, supported by 
atmospheric pressure, and rising, not like the 
mercury of the barometer into a vacuum, but 
against a body of hydrogen gas, which acts 
like a spring against the column of oil ; and 
as the elasticity of the hydrogen varies with 
every change of temperature, a movable ther- 
mometer-ecale ie attached for making the 
necessary corrections. The eyinpiesometer ie 
graduated by placing it together with a stand- 
ard barometer and thermometer in a glass 
vessel, iu which the pressure of the air can 
be v&ried at pleasure. The top of the column 
ie marked at the points where the barometer 
shows 27, 28. 29, 80, 81 inches respectively.. 
The spaces between the marks, coinciding 
with the Inches of mercury, are then eub- 
dlvided into 100 equal parts each, and the 
great ranga makes the instrument valuable 
for recording minnte variations, subject to 
correction, depending on the variation in the 
volume of the hydrogen due to changes of the- 
temperature. A graduated sliding scale as- 
sists in reaching tbe corrected result 

•ym'-ple-HltO, #. [Gr. <mp. (sum\ for riv ( sun > 
= together, and irAiprtofu (plisiazff) = to ap- 
proach.] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring In. 
tufts of small priematic crystals in cavities in 
Siderite (q.v.). Hardueea, 2*5; ap. gr. 2*957 
lustre on eleavaga face, pearly, elsewhere 
vitreous; colour, celandine-green. Compos. : 
eupposed to be an arsenate of protoxide of iron. 

sjnn-plo-car'-pfta, s. [Gr. wv^»rAo*n (sum- 
ploke) = an interweaving, and xapn-os (karpos)' 
= fruit) 

Bot. : A genus of Orontiese. Leaves large, 
stalked ; spathe cucultate ; spadix globular,, 
covered with perfect flowers; perianth four- 
partedj at last fleshy ; stamens four ; stylo 
four-angled ; ovary one-eelled ; fruft con- 
fluent, one-celled, one-seeded. Symplocarpvs 
fastidus, or Pothos feetida, so called from its 
fetid smell, is & powerful antiepasinodic and 
expectorant; it is valued in America as a 
palliative in paroxysms of asthma. 

*$hn'-pIo 9 e, a. Gr. ov^ttAo^ (smrvplokf) — »■ 
twisting together : trvp. (sum), for <rvv (sun) = 
with, together, and itXokti (ploki) = a twist- 
ing ; nhtKia (plekd) = to twist, to twine.] 

Bhit. : The repetition nf one word at the be- 
ginning and of another at the end of anccessive 
clauses, aa in the seutence, Mercy descended 
from heaven to dwell on the earth ; Mercy fled 
back to heaven, and left the earth. 

sym-pld'- 5 & a), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. symploc(os) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. anff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Styracacem, having the- 
corolla quincuncial and trie anthers roundish. 

sy m-plo'- 9 l-nm, *. Lat., dimin. from 

Gr. tTvpirhoKTj (sumploke)'] [Symfloce.) 

Bot. : The spore case of s fem. 

sym'-plo-cSs, s. [Svmplock.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Symploceie (q.v.)- 
Leaves alternate, exstipulate ; dowers axil- 
lary ; calyx half-inferior, three-parted ; corolla 
monopetaloua, three tn ten-parted, white or 
scarlet ; 9tameus indefinite ; ovary three to 
five-celled, each cell with four ovules ; fruit, 
a drupe, with three to five cells each, one- 
seeded. Known species shout thirty. The 
leaves and bark of Symplocos cratcegoides yield. 
* a yellow dye ; its seeds furnish an oil ; ita- 


boil. b« 5 ^; J 5 v 7 l; oat, 9011, oborua, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Sin, *9; expect, Xenophon, o^iat. -ing. 

-clan, -tlan = sh y* , -tion, aion =s shhn; -{ion, -^lon = zhun, -cions, -tious, -aious = shus. -bio, -die, *a = b^l, d^l* 
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bark is conaidsred tonic, and ia nsed in India in 
ophthalmia. The leaves of 5. spicata are also 
used for dyeing ; the bark with indigo to pro- 
duce different shades of green. The red wood 
from the root of phyllocalyx ia used by the 
Nepaulese for caate marks; its root and 
leaves yield a yellow dye. The ashes of & 
ractmosa are employed as an alkali, as an 
auxiliary with other dyea, or as a tan. lta 
bark is cooling and astringent. It ia given in 
India in diarrhoea, and ia employed In making 
planters. Mixed with augar, it acta on relaxed 
mucoua membranes. A decoction of the 
wood ia made into a gargie for apongy bleed- 
ing gums. All these are trees from the Hima- 
layas, or other Indian mountains. The bark 
of S. ( Bobua ) laurina ia used in Bengal as a 
mordant for a red dye. S. tinctoria , the Sweet- 
leaf of Carolina, dyes yellow, and has a hitter 
and aromatic root. $ . Alstonia , or Alstonia 
thecefolia, from New Granada, is astringent. 
Ita leaves are nsed as tea. 

2. PaUzobot. : The genus occurs In the 
London clsy of Sheppey. 

•jfm-po'-di-al, a. [Mod. Lat. sympodifum ); 
Eng. snff. -ah*] 

Bot. (Of inflorescence); Cymoae. 

•jfm-po'-di-tim, *. [Pref. sym-, and Gr. 
to&ov ( podion ), dimln. from jtovs (pous), 
genlt. irofios ( podos ) = a foot.] 

Bot.: (1) A cyme; (2) a lateral branch in 
the inflorescence of rushes. It consists of 
several sxe9. 

■jfm-pdj'-I-a, *. pi [Symposium.] 

■jhm-poj'-i-Sc, * sjfm-poj a. & s. 

[Fr. tyniposiaque, from Lat. symposiacus ; Gr. 
*vyi.iro<TtaKos ( sumposiakos ) = of or pertaining 
to a symposium (q.v.).] 

A At adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to symposia, 
merry'- making, or revels; happening where 
company is drinking together. 

" From the ancient oustom of tympotiack meeting* 
to weir cheap chaplets of ro*e* about their head*."— 
Brown* r Vulgar Krrourt, hk. v., ch. xxi. 

2. Music: A term applied to cheerful and 
convivial compositions for voices, as glees, 
catchea, rounds, &c. 

* B. At subst. : A conference or conversa- 
tion of philosophers at a banquet. 

* ■^m-poj'-i-aroh, s. [Gr. avp.iroata.pxvv 
(sumposiarckes), from ovpn6<riov (sum potion) 
= a symposium (q.v.), and apx» (archo) — to 
rule.] 

Gr. Antiq. : The president, chairman, or 
director of a feaat. 

* B^m-pOj'-I-Sst, t. [Gr. <rv/ijroaia<m?v 
( sumposiastes). ] [Symposium.] Ons who joins 
in a symposium or merry-making. 

* 8$fan-p6jp'-I-6n, s. [Gr.] A symposium. 

■^m-pog'-i-iim, * s^m-poj'-i-Sn (ph 
s^fm-po^'-i-a), s. [Lat., from Gr. av/xtro- 
aiov (swmpoaion) = a drinking- party, a 
banquet : avp (sum), for avv (sun) = with, 
together, and base tto- (po-), aeeu In noa 1 « 
(posts) = a drinking ; irtVw (inn<5) = to driDk, 
pa. t. ntiTuiKa (pepokeC), aor. tiro&r)v (epothln\\ 

1 1. A drinking together; a revel, a merry- 
making, a banquet. 

2. A magazine article on some serious topic, 
in which several contributors express their , 
views In sncceaaion, like ths speakers In 
Plato’s Bawjuet. 

•jfmp -tom ( p silent), * symp-tome, * sym- 
tomo, s. [Fr. symptoms, from Lat. symptuma ; 
Gr. avp TTTwpa (sumptoma) = any thing that 
befalls one, a casualty ; avp.mwToi ( sumpipto) 
= to fall together, to fail in with ; avp i (sum), 
for avv (sun) = together, and rn'irrw (pipto ) = 
to fall.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the aame aenae as II. 

The physician* *i*Rk of * certain dl*eft*« or mad- 
Tie**, e*lfed hydiophohta, the tymptome of those that 
have been bitten by » mod -dug, which makes them 
have a momtrous antipathy to water.” — Cudworth : 
Ini ell. Syttem, p. 135. 

2. Something which indicates the existence 
of something elee ; a token, & sign, an omen, 
an indication. 

** A!»rmiog ti/mptomt had appeared In other regi- 
toent*. '— J/acaubip ; Hut. Eng., ch. xi. 

IL Pathol. : A change perceptible by * a 


patient or his physician in the appearance or 
functions of the body, indicating the preseuce 
of disease. 

s^mp-to-mAt'-io, symp-to-m&t'-Io-al 

(p silent), a. [Gr. avtinTwnaTucos (sumpto- 
matikos), from avp.irTwfta ( sumptoma X geuifc. 
av/jnrrw/iaTos (sumptomatos) — a symptom 
(q.v.) ; Fr. symptomatique.] 

1. Of or pertaining to symptoms. 

2. Being or serving as a symptom, token, 
sign, or indication ; indicating the existence 
of something else. 

M The one is hut Mymptomatical, or at most ••ooodary. 
In relation to the other.**— Bogle : Work t, U. 197. 

3. Made or arranged according to symptoms : 
as, a symptomatic classification of diseases. 

symptomatic-disease, *. 

Med. : A diseass which proceeds from a 
prior diseass in some part of the body : as, A 
symptomatic fever may proceed from a local 
Injury or local inflammation. (Opposed to 
idiopathic.) 

S$frnp- 1$ - m&t- I c - al - 1 (p silent), adv. 
[Eng. symptomatica!, ; - ly .] In a symptomatic 
manner; by means of symptoms; in the 
nature of symptoms. 

“The cause* of e bubo are wicloo* humour* abound, 
lug 1 q the hlood, or in the nerve*, excreted sometime* 
critically. *onie times tymptomatically." — Wiioman ; 
Surgory, bk. 1., ch. lx. 

s^mp-ti-m^tol'-o-^ (p silent), t. [Gr. 
av/LtTrrtopiaTos (atttHpfomaiosX genit. of avpirrm^a 
(sumptoma) = a symptom, and Aoyos (logos) — 
a discourse.] 

Med. : The doctrine of symptoms, Including 
diagnosis and prognosis. (Sea these words.) 

S^n-, pref. [A Latinised form of Gr. avv (sun) 
= with, together. It becomes syl- before 
words beginning with l ; sum* before words 
beginning with b, m, p, or ph, and su- before 
words beginning with sora] A Greek pre- 
position, used slao as a prefix, and correspond- 
ing in senses to the Lat. cum, which appears 
in English as con (q.v.). 

* syn, * syne, adv. [Sinc®.] 


syn-&c'-mlc, a. [Eng. synacm(y) ; Ac.) 

Bot. : Of or belonging to aynaemy, having 
the stamens and pistils in the same flower 
mature at the asms time. 

" Fumaria qfflctnatU, PotentiUa reptant. Erica 
Tetratix, Solarium Dulcamara, and Lin aria Cymba- 
laria ar# tgnacmic plant*.”— Troa*. of Bot. (ed, 1878), 
p.348. 

s^n-^c s. [Gr. avvaKfia^co (sunakmazo) 
— to blossom at the aame time : avv (sun) = 
together, and <U/i.<i£c*> (akmazo) = to be in foil 
bloom.] [Acme.] 

Bot. : Mr. Alfred Bennett’a name for Homo- 

§ amy (q.v.). Called hy Hildebrand Non- 
icliogainy. 

s^n-ser'-S-sls (eer as er), * sln-er'-c sls, 
s. [Lat. synceresis , from Gr. avvalpeaio ( sun - 
niresis) = a taking together : avv (sun) =r 
with, together, and atpeert? (hairesis ) — a taking ; 
cup ecu (haired) — to take.] 

Gram. : The contraction of two syllables or 
vowels Into one by the suppression of ons of 
the syllables or the formation of & diphthong: 
as, ne'er for never , 

* s^n-a-gdff-al, a. [Eng. synagog(ue); -aL] 
fcynagogical. 

** Accordlag to the rale* of the * ynagogal chuotfog.** 
—Robertion Smith: Qld Tut. in Juoith Church, lect- lit 

sjrn-a-g^^-Jc-^l, a. [Mid. Eng. synagog(e) 
— s synagogue (q.v.); Eng. adj. auff. - icau\ 
Pertaining or relating to a synagogue. 

sjfn'-a-gdgne, * sln-a-gogue, * syn-a- 
gog, * syn-a-goge, *. [Fr. synagogue, from 
Lat. synagoga ; Gr. rrvyayojwy (sunagoge) = a 
bringing together : crvi^ (sun) = together, and 
aywyij (agoge) — a bringing ; ayio (a go) — to 
lead.] 

L Literally and Judai^n : 

(I) A congregation or assembly of Jews for 
the purpose of worship or the performance of 
religloua rites. 

(2) A building set apart for Jewish, as a 
church or chapel is for Christian worship. 
Under the Mosaic law worship of the highest 
type could take place only at one chosen 
apot (Deut. xil. 5, 21 ; xvi. 6), that divinely 
clioaen early in the monarchy being Jerusalem 
(2 Chron. vi. 5, 6), though gatherings took 
place in various oth^r localities (2 Kings, lv. 


23). Meetings st stated times for worship do 
not seem to have srisen till the time of th8 
Exile, when the services of the Temple were 
perforce In abeyance. They constituted the 
germ of the subsequent synagogues, which 
are believed to have begun among the Jews 
resident out of Palestine. In Pasim Ixxiv. 
8, the persecutors ars represented as burn- 
ing up all the synagogues of God In the 
land. Jesus taught or presched, and wrought 
miracles in the synagogues of Capernaum 
(Matt. xii. 9, Mark i. 21, Luke vii. 5, John 
vi. 59), in that of Nazareth (Matt xiii. 54, 
Mark vi. 2, Lnke iv. 16), and elsewhere 
(Luke iv. 15). Msny Jewish synagogues are 
said to have existed in Jerusalem, besides 
one or more for foreigners (Acta vi. 9). Out 
of Palestine the Aposties found synagogues 
in Damascus (Acta ix. 2, 20), Antioch in Pi- 
aidia (xiii. 14), Ieonium (xlv. I), Thessalonica 
(xvii. IX Berea (10), Athena (17), Corinth 
(xviii. 1,4, 8), Ephesus (xviii. 19, xix. 8), and 
donbtlcsa also in other places. Synagogues 
were usually built on elevsted sites, suggested 
by Prov. i. 21 and Ezra ix. 9, often outside 
cities and towns, by the aide of a river or 
aiusH stream (ct Acts xvi. 13). The edifies 
was shaped liks a theatre, with the door on 
the w’est aide, entering which one was con- 
ventionally supposed to look eastwsrd to 
Jerusalem, even though that city might 
he to ths west of the place. This was sug- 
gested by 1 Kings viii. 29, Dan. vi. 10, Ac. 
Ths wooden cheat or ark containing the 
scrolls of the law and vestments was on 
ths eastern side, with a canopy above, or in 
a recess or sanctuary. Id front of it were 
the deak of ths reader or preacher and 
a platform, with armchairs for the elders, 
who faced the ordinary worshippers. The 
men eat on one side of the synagogue snd the 
women on the other; they wsre moreover 
separated by a partition about aix feet high. 
A light was kept perpetually horning. The 
governing body waa the elders (Acts xiii. 15), 
presided over by a ruler of the synagogue 
(Mark v. 22, Luke xiii. 14), with two judicial 
colleagues, three almoners or deacons, a 
leader of ths worship (Luke iv. 20), a 
servant liks a caretaker, and ten men of 
leisure pledged to attend and constitute a 
congregation if no othsra came. The Law 
and the Prophets were read, with liturgical 
prayers, chanting of the paalms, and recitals 
nf the tan commandments^ the whole con- 
cluding with a benediction. The synagogues 
were used not only as places of worship, but 
as law courts, taking cogniaancs of petty 
offences, the declsiona of which were carried 
out within the sacred edifice (Matt. x. 17, 
Mark xiii. 0, Lnke xii. II, xxi. 12, Acts xxii. 
19X Essentially ths same arrangements obtain 
in the modern synagogue. The first of theae 
on record as existing in England was at 
Oxford during the reign of William Rufus. 
A magnificent one erected in London in the 
reign of Henry Ilf. was forcibly transferred 
to the then dominant Christian Church. In 
the reign nf Georgs II. only two synagogues 
were permitted, one for the German and the 
other for the Portuguese Jews; now there is 
no limitation, and several exist. 

• 2. Figuratively : 

(1) A Christian church (James li. 2, Rev. II. 
9X When the Christian and Jewish churches 
became quita separated, ths use of the word 
in this aense ceased. 

* (2) Any assembly or meeting of men. 

% The Great Synagogue: A “synagogue,*' or 
ruling religious assembly constituted pro- 
bably by Nehemlah(not, se some have thought, 
hy Ezra) about 410 b.c., continuing about 116 
years, and developing about 300 b.c. into the 
Sanhedrim (q.v.). It sought to keep the people 
from intermarriage with the heathen, to com- 
pel them to observe the Sabbath and the 
' Sabbatical year, and to make proper contribu- 
tion for divine worship, besidea seeing that the 
text of Scripture was kept pure. It is gene- 
rally stated that there were 120 members. 
The Great Synagogue is never mentioned in 
the Old Testament, in ths Apocrypha, or in 
Josephus or Philo, which has led Michaelis 
and other writers to doubt If It ever existed. 

* 8^n-a-g8g(-nlsh, q. [Eng. synagog(ue ) ; 
Ash.] 'Pertaining or belonging to synagogues; 
fanatical. 

” By yoor party tynagoguUK” 

DUrfey: Codin'* Walk, L 

8yn'-a-gris, s. [Gr. owaypis (sunagris) = a 
kind'of aea-tish mentioned by Aristotle.] 


f&te, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pflt, 
Or, wore, w?U; work, whd, e$n; mute, cub, cure, xjjiite, cur, rule, fiUl; try, Syrian. ce = o; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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Ichthy. : A genus of Percld®, with about 
twenty species from the lndo-Pacific. Marine 
fishes of small aize ; body eub-elongate, co- 
vered with ciliary acales of moderate aize; 
mouth-cleft horizontal *, one continuous dorsal 
with feeble spines, caudal deeply forked ; teeth 
villiform, with canines, at least, lu upper jaw ; 
branch iostegals aix. 

nfn ^-le'-phab syn-a loa'-pha, a. [Lat 

synalcepha, from Gr. crvvaAoti#»j ( 3 unaloiphe) — 
a melting together: trvv (sun) = together, 
and ihttyta ( aleipho)y= to anoint with oil, to 
dauh ; aAoi^ij (a loiphe) = fat.] 

Grant.; A contraction of syllables by the 
suppression of aotne vowel or diphthong at 
the end of a word before another vowel or 
diphthong ; as, tti enemy for the enemy, 

•yn-iil-Utg-m&t'-Ic, 
fo al* a, (Gr. <7tfvaAA«y/uaTiKds ( sunallag - 
matikos), from <rvi/dAAt»Yfia (sunallagnu i) = a 
mutual agreement, a contract, from trvv<*\- 
Adao-o) (sunallassd) = to exchange, to negotiate 
with : trvv (sun.) = together, and aAAdovw 
(a llasso)= to change.] 

Civil Imw : An epithet applied to a contract 
or treaty imposing reciprocal obligations. 

ifrn-al-l&x-i'-nee, a. pi. (Mod. Lat. synal- 
lax(is) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. auff. -inee.) 

Omith . : A aub-famlly of Dendrocolaplid®, 
with twelve genera, ranging from Patagonia to 
Mexico. The outer toe Is long, and ia joined 
to the middle toe nearly as far aa the flrat 
joint ; the hinder toe ia long and powerful, 
and all the clawa are aharpiy curved, pointed, 
and atrong; tail long, and always pointed. 
Although these birds are small, they build 
nests as large as those of the hawk or the 
crow ; In the majority of cases these consist 
of a bundle of sticks loosely thrown together, 
in the middle of which the nest proper ia 
made, consisting of two recesses, and in the 
inner one the eggs are laid on a bed of aoft 
feathera. [See extract under Synallaxine.) 


ifri-al-l&x'-ine, a. [Mod. Lat. synallax(u) ; 
Eng', adj. auff. -ine.] Of or belonging to the 
Synailaxin® ; having the outer and middle 
toes partially united. 

"The Synallaxine bird* are generally fouud upon 
the tree#, which they traverse with great rapidity in 
search of the various insect# oa which thev feed, and 
may of tea be #eea running about upon the ground, 
peering auxloiuly iuto every little hole and cranny 
and dragging ilugs, mail#, worm#, aud beetle* from 
the recease# iq which they are accustomed to conceal 
themselve# during the hours of daylight. — Wood: 
liliu. /fat. Hitt ^ it. 260. 


g^n-al lAx'-Is, a. [Gr. owaAAafiv (sunaU 
laxis) = commerce, exchange.] 

Ornith.: The type genus of Synallaxinse 
(q. v.), with fifty-five species. They are divided 
into two groups : (1) with ten, and (2) with 
twelve rectrices. 


8^n-&n'-cel-a» a. [Gr. trvva yueta (sunangkria) 
= a narrow valley in which streams meet. 
Named from their habitat.] 

Ichthy. : Agenusof Scorpanldse ; the general 
appearance of the species, especially of the 
head, monstrous; acaleiess, soft warty pro- 
tuberances or filaments on skin ; mouth 
directed upwards, wide, villiform teeth in 
jaws, sometimes on vomer ; eyes small ; from 
thirteen to sixteen dorsal apinea; pectorals 




poisox-oroanb or synanceia. 

A. Dorsal mine# of Syria nr* la vrrrwcua {from apod, 
men in Nat. Hist. Muuum. South Kensington), 
m. 8 pine dissected, showing poison -bag. 

very large. There are four species from the 
lndo-Pacific, attaining a length of eighteeo 
inches at most. They are greatly dreaded on 
account of the wounds they can inflict with 
their dorsal spines, each of which, in its 
terminal half, Is provided with a deep groove 
oa each eide, at the lower end of which ia a 
pear-shaped bag containing the vennm, and 
prolonged into a membranous duct, and opeo 


at the point of the spine. Persons wading 
with naked feet in the sea often step on these 
fish, which lie hidden in the sand, when the 
spines enter the akin, and the poison is forced 
into the wound by the pressure of the foot on 
the poison-bag. Many cases are on record lu 
which aucii wounds have been fatal. 

syn-fcn-5id'l-iiiii, *. [Mod. Lai., synan- 
c(eia), and Gr. elfios (euios) = form.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Scorpcenidce, allied to 
Synauceia (q.v.); from tropical aeaa. 

s^n-An'-ther-ee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from pref. 
syn -, and «p0>jpov (anthiros) = blooming.] 

[ANTHEH.] 

Bot. : The Compoaitse (q.v.). 

8^n-&n-ther- r-6-gist, s. [Eng. synan- 
therologiy) ; -is*.] One who studies or dis- 
courses on eynantherous flowers. 

" Facile princep* among tynanth*roloyUt». n — 
Journal of Botany, vol. x., No. 221, p. 150. 

s£n-&n-ther~5l'-6~|#* *. [Mod. Lat. synan - 
therce , aad Gr. Aoyo« (£o^ns) = a word, a dis- 
course.] A treatise on or a description of ayo- 
antheroua flowers. 

83fa-&n'-tber-otts> a. [Syna nth krai.) 

Bot . ; Haviug the authers growing together ; 
ayngeaesioua. 

s^n An'-thoiis, a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. *v$os 
(i anthos ) = a flower, bloom.] 

Bot. (Of a plant): The terra used when 
flower aad leaves appear at the eame time. 

sjfa&n'-tlirose, s. [Mod. Lat synantherce 
(q.v.); auff. -ose .] 

Chem, : C12H22O11. A variety of sugar found 
In the tuberculea of the Jerusalem artichoke, 
dahlia, Ac. It Is amorphous, deliquescent, 
soluble in water and alcohol, the solution 
being faintly aweet, and turns brown when 
heated to 140% yielding caramel. 

i. [Synanthous.] 

Bot. : The adhesion of several flowers. 

syn&ph-i-br&n-chus, s. [Gr. a vvafata 
(sunapheia) = combination, connection, and 
fipav\ia ( branchia ) = gilla.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of M unsaid®, with four 
species. They are deep-sea congers, univer- 
sally distributed, occurring at depths ot from 
about 400 to 2,000 fathoms. Gill-openings 
ventral ; pectorals and vertical well developed ; 
nostrils lateral, mouth-cleft wide, teeth small 
body scaly ; stomach extremely distensible. 

sjfa-&p-ta, S. [Gr. trvvairrot (sunaptoi) — 
fastened together, continuous.] 

Zool. & Palceont. : A genus of Holothuroidea, 
belonging to the order Apoda, or to the family 
8ynaptld® (q.v.). The body Is vermiform or 
si ug-shaped, and the calcareous matter secreted 
by the integument la reduced to scattered 
spicules. Calcareous splcnise from the Car- 
boniferous strata, and from Secondary and 
Tertiary deposits have been referred to this 
geoua. 

a£n-&p'-tase, #. [Synafta.] [Emulsin.] 

S$n-&p-tlO'-u-lse, *. pi- [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. truvamos ( sunaptos ) = fastened together.] 
Zool. : Transverse calcareous bars which 
stretch across the interseptal loculi in the 
Fungid®, and form a kind of trellis-work, 
uniting the opposite feces of adjaceot septa. 

f syn-Ap -ti-dae, 1. pi. [Mod. Lat synapt(a) ; 
Lat. fem.pl. adj suff. -idee.] 

Zool.; A family of the Holothuridao sub- 
order Apneurnona. No respiratory tree ; 
ambulacra! tube-feet wanting. [Synapta.] 


* syn-ar-te'-sls, *. [Gr., from trvv (sun) = 

together, and aprau (artao) — to fasten.] A 
fastening ur knitting together; the state ol 
being closely united ; close or intimate union. 

sjfn-ar-thrd'-dl-al, a. [Synarthrosis.; 
Of, pertaining to, or in the nature of synar- 
throsis. 


sjf n-ar-thro-sis, a. [Gr., from trvv (sun) = 
together, and apdpou ( arthroo) = to articulate ; 
apBpov ( arthron ) = a joint.] 

Anat.: The union of bones without motion ; 
close union, as in autures, symphysis, and the 
like. 

M Th«re la a coaapicaotia motion where the conjuuo- 
tion is called diarthroeia, «a la the elbow ; an obscure 
ooe, where the conjunction la called tynartArotit, t>* 
lo the joiulng of the carjjua to the metacarpua. *— 
WUeman : Surgtry. 

* s$ha-&3t'-rS% *. [Gr. <rvv (run) = together, 
and aarrjp (aster) — a star.] Coincidence as 
regards stellar influence ; the slate of having 
similar atarry influences presiding over one’s 
fortune, as determined by astrological calcu- 
lation. 

*83fn-&x'-ls> *. [Gr., from trvva yw (svnagd) — 
to bring together.] [Synaoooue.] A congre- 
gation ; also a term formerly used for the 
Lord’s Supper. 

“To eat and celebrate tynatet and charch meet- 
Inga.’'— Bp. Taylor : Holy Dying, pt. 1L, ch. t. 

sjfn =carp, s. [Syncarpi.] 

Bot. : Any member of the Syncarpi (q.v.). 

s^n-car'-pi, *. pi. [Mod. Lat., from pref. syn-, 
and xapirbs (karpos) = fruit.] 

Bot. : Compound fruits, f.«.,-with the ovarie* 
and the fruit compound. Exainpiea : the 
8amara, Siliqua, Glana, Pomuio, Ac. 

8^rn-car'-pi-iiin* s. [Syncarpi.] 

Bot. : An aggregate fruit, with the pericarps 
'adherent into a solid mass. Examples : Ihe 
fruita of Anona and Magnolia. 

Sjfn-oar'-poiiB, a, [Eng. syncarp ; -ous .] 

Bot. (Of an ovary or a fruit) : Having the 
carpels closely coherent. 

s$rn'-car-pj% *• [Eng. syncarp; -y.) 

Bot. : The adhesion of several fruits. 


a^n-cAt-^-gSr-e-mAt'-io, a. & 1. [Gr. 
trvv (sun) = together, and Karnyopypa (kati- 
gorema) = a predicate.] 


A* As adjective: 

Logic: Applied to words which cannot singlj 
express a term, but only a part of a term, ah 
adverbs, prepositions, Ac. 

“A word which cm, hy iUelf, form * term is called 
categoremAtlc. A word which exoaot, by it#elf, form 
A term, but cm, by itself, form a pArt of 00 c. U CAlled 
tyncutegorrmatic—i.*.. union or coalunctlou with 
other word#. A word which, hy it*«lf, cao form s 
term and #omethlng more (a predicate, for instance, 
and a copula) may be bypercategorematlc = over and 
Implying exc cm.*— Latham : Logic at applied to Lan 
gunge, } 107. 

B. As tubst. : A word which cannot be used 
as a term by itself, as an adverb, a preposi- 
tion, Ac. 


8^m-ch8n-drd''Sis, s. [Gr., from trvv (sun) 
= together, and ^ovipov (chondros) = a cartil- 
age.] 

Anat. : The connection of bones by means 
of cartilage or gristle, as in the vertebrae. It ia 
well exemplified in ths saero-ilia c&rticulation, 
or aynchondroaia, formed through the union 
of the at calar surfaces of the sacrum and the 
ilium by a plate of cartilage between them. 

syh-cli8n- dr8t-^-my> *. [Gr. <rvy\6vSp<u<Tts 
(sungchondrosis) = aynchondrosia (q.v.), and 
ropy (tome) = a cutti ng. ] 

Surg. : The asms as Symphyseotomy (q.v.). 


Syn-S-P tiir'-O, «. [Gr. a-uva-m-os ( sunaptos ) 
= continuous,* and ovpd (oura) = a tail.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Plenronectld® (q.v.), 
with eighteen species from the Indian Ocean, 
and two from the Mediterranean aud the coast 
of Portugal. Eyes on the right aide, the 
upper in advance of the lower ; mouth-cleft 
narrow ; vertical fins cooflueol ; lateral liae 
straight. 

* syn -ar-Ch^, $. [Gr. <rvvap\Ca ( sunarchia ), 
from trvv (sun) — together, and apxv (arche) = 
rule.] Joint rule, joint sovereignty. 

“ The tynarchlet or Joiot reign* of fAther aod soo 
have rendered the chronology a little difficult, — 
Stackhouia : Hitt, of the Bible. 


s^n-cho-ro'-sis, s. [Gr.= concession, from 
trvyxupiu (sungchoreo) = to come together, to 
meet.] 

Rhet. : A concession made for the purpose 
of retorting more pointedly. 


* s^n -chron-al, a. A *. [Gr. crvyxpo^oy (sung- 
chronos) = contemporaneous : ayv (sun) — to- 
gether, and xpo*' 0 * (eft-ronos) = time.] 

A. As adj. : Happening at the aame time; 
simultaneous, contemporaneous. 

“That glorlooA »tAte of the chorch. which 1*_ ty*- 
chronal to the second And third thunder. — Dr. H. 
Mare: On the Seven Churchet, p. 141. 

B. As subst.: That which happens at the 


boil, bojf; ptfilt, cat, jell, ohorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, thin; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, pb - * 

-clan, tlan = sh»n. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cions, -tious. -sious = shhs. -hlo, -dl©» 9** 
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«anae time with something else, or pertains to 
the seme time. 

” The near cognation and colligation ct tbo*e aeven 
synchronals that are contemporary to the aix first 
trumpet*."— Dr. B. More: Mystery qf Godliness, p. 182. 

* S^n-chron'-tc-al, a. [Synchhonal] Hap- 
pening at the same time ; simultaneous, syn- 
chronous. 

**Th« aystole and diastole of tho heart and loog* 
being far from tynckronicaL "—Boyl* : Works, L 10A 

• syn-chron'-to-al ^, adv. [Eng. synchroni- 
oal; -ly.] In a synchronical manner; at the 
same time ; simultaneously. 

“Muscular motions . . . excite each other either 
•unekronUxUlp or racoesalvely, accord log to the order 
onmpreaatou*."— Beisham: Philo*, of tho Minch eh. iii., 

Bfn'-chr6n -Ism, s. [Gr. <rvy\povi*n6s ( sung - 
cArormmoi), from trv y\povos ( sungchronos ) = 
aynchronal (q.v.) ; Fr. synchronlsme.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. Concurrence of two or more events In 
time; slraultaneonsness. 

" The coharaoce aod synchronism of all parte of the 
Uoeaical chronology."— Bal* : Orig. of Mankind, 

2. A tabular arrangement of historical 
events and personages, gronped together ac- 
cording to their dates. 

IL Paint. : A representation of two or more 
events at the same time, or of the same event 
at different stages of its progress. 

•Jta-chrdn-Ist'-lc, sjfra chr 6 n-Ist'-I o-al, 
a. [Synchronism.] 

L Pertaining to synchronism: as, syn- 
chronistic tables. 

2. Happening at the same time ; synchron- 
ous, simultaneous. 

" The exact definition of throe synchronistic crest*.* 
-Hooper: Monumental Hist. Egypt, P- IS. 

frffti-chron-Ist'-Io-al-l^, adv. [Eng. syn- 
chronistical ; - ly .) Tn a synchronistic manner ; 
according to dates. 

" A nhroooiogic*! chert, synchronistlcaBy and eth- 
jMcmphleally arranged."— Athenaum, Sept. 9. 1882. 

»jfa-chrdn-i-za -tion, s. [Eng. synchronise); 
•of ion.] 

T. The act of synchronizing. 

2. The happening of eventa at the same time. 

ajfh-chron-ize, r.i. & f. [Synchronism.] 

A. Intrans. : To concur in point of time ; 
to happen at the aame time. 

4 ‘ Ail these synchronize with the *tx first trumpets." 
—More : My st. of Godliness, p. 191. 

B. Trans. : To make to agree in time ; to 
cause to indicate the aame time as another ; 
to regulate or control as a clock, by a standard 
timepiece, as the chief clock in an observa- 
tory. 

*^n'-cbr6n-iz-er t *. [Eng. synchronise); 
-er.] One who or that which synchronizes ; a 
contrivance for synchronizing clocks. 

nfn - chrdn - - o - gf, $. [Gr. <nr*vpovos 

(sungchronos) = synchronous, and \6y>s (logos) 
= a word, a discoorse.) Chronological ar- 
rangement side by side. 

•yti'-chrdn-oiis, o. [Synchro* al.] Hap- 
pening at the same time ; simultaneous. 

** The correspond leg associations are either synchro- 
turns or aooceasi ve."— Beisham : Philos, */ the Mind, 
ch.iU.f2. 

Sjfn'-Chr6n-otis-l$; adv. [Eng. synchronous; 
-ly.] In a synchronous manner; a, ihe same 
time ; simultaneously. 

• S3fn‘-chr6n-$r, s. [Synchronal.] Contem- 
poraneity in time ; synchronism. 

s^n'-ch^-sls, *. [Gr. crvyxvtris (sungchusis), 
from ov v (ran) = together, and xv<ri« (chusis) 
— a pouring ; x««i (cheo) = to ponr.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Confusion, derangement. 

IT. Technically: 

1. Pathology : 

(1) The confusion of the humonrs of the 
eye generally produced by a violent blow, or 
from an inflammation of the uvea, producing 
a rupture of the vessels and an escape of the 
humours. 

(2) The opaqueness or corrosion of the 
cornea with an apparent confusion of the 
humours of the eye— the effect of violent oph- 
thalmia. 

2. Khet. : A confused arrangement of worda 
in a sentence which obscures the sense. 


t. [Sinciput. 1 

•jfn-cla'-de-i, «. pi. [Pref. syn- t and Gr. 
Kka£ os (klados) = a branch.] 

BoL : A section of mosses with fasciculate 
branches, the female flower occupying the 
place of a branch, or united in the axes of two 
or more branches. Antheridia at the tips of 
short reflexed rainuli, inserted singly among 
the leaves. Only one natural order, Sphagnei 
(q.v.). 


sjfn-clm'-al, a. & *. [Gr. wyKXivto (sungklino) 
— to incline together: tnJv (*«n) s= together, 
and xhiyw (klind) = to bend, to incline.] 

A. As adjective : 

(hoi. (Of strata) : Sloping downward In oppo- 
site directions, so as to meet in a common 
point or line. 

B, As subst . : A synclinal lme or axis, 
synclinal-axis, ». [Synclinal-linx.) 
synclinal-dip, $. 

Geol.: The complex dip produced by the 
Inclination of the beds on the two aides of a 
synclinal axis. (Seeley.) 

synclinal-line, «. 

Geol. : An imaginary line towards which, 
on both aides, strata alopa, so as to meet and 
form a basin. 

synclinal-valley, a 

Geol. : A valley formed by a synclinal axis 
between two ridges of folded strata. Such 
valleys exist in the Alps, &c. (Seeley.) 

syn clin-Ic-al, a. [Synclinal] . 

S^Q'-cd-pal, a. [Eng. syncop(e); -at] Per- 
taining to, resembling, or of the nature of 
syncope. 

S$rn'-c£-pate, v.L [Lat syncopate, pa. par. 
of syncopo = to swoon ; syncope , eyncopa = s 
swoon, syncope (in gram.); Gr. wyKoirg 
(sungkope) = a cutting short, ayncope (in 
gram.), a swoon : <rv> («tn)= with, together, 
and kovtu (kopto) —to cut.] 

1. Gram. : To contract, as a word, by omit- 
ting one or more letters or syllables from the 
middle, as Gldster for Gloucester . 

2. Music : To commence, as a tone or note, 
ou an unaccented part of a bar, and continue 
it into the following accented part. [Synco- 
pation, 2.] 

s^rn-cd-pa'-tlon, a [Syhcopats.] 

1. Gram. : The contraction of a word by the 
omiasioo of one or more letters or syllables 
from the middle. 

“ The time bu long post for ntcb syncopations end 
compressions a* gore os orboibt,' * gorersor.' * pedant,' 
and ' proctor,’ foam * arcubali*U/ 'goberoator, ‘pedo- 
troguu,’ and procurator.' ’'—Pitzodssard Ball : Modern 
English , p. 17A 

2. Music: Suspension or alteration of rhythm 
by driving the accent to that part of a bar not 
usually accented. Syncopation may be com- 
pleted in a ber, or It may be carried hy se- 
quence through several bars, or It may be so 
that more than one bar is involved in the 
syncopation. Syncopated counterpoint is the 
fourth species of counterpoint. 


s^rn'-cd pS, * syn'-cop, #. [Lat., from Gr. 
ovyKowy (sungkope).] [Syncopate.] 

Z, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as Tfc 2. 

*2. A and den pause or cessation ; a suspen- 
sion ; temporary atop or inability to go on. 


" Revelry aod dance, aod ahow, 

S offer a syncope and eoieura pause." 

Cottpor: Task, It M. 

IL Technically: 

1. Gram. : The contraction of a word by 
elision ; an elision or omission of one or more 
letters, or a syllable, from the middle of a 
word, as in ne'er for never , ev'ry for every. 

2. Pathol. : [Fainting, C. 2.]. 


3. Music: The aame as Syncopation (q.v.). 

* S^n -cd-plst, s. [Eng . syncop(e) ; -1st.] One 
who syncopates or contracts words by syn- 
cope. 

" To outshine all the modern eyncopists, and tho* 
roughly content my English reader*. ' — A ddison : 
Spectator, Na 547. 


• *3ria-C&-piz:e, v.t. [Eng. syncop(e) ; -ice.) 
To contract by syncopation ; to syncopate. 

“A poetical humour of syneoptztng and contracting 
their word*." — Dalgamo ; Deaf E Dumb Man's Tutor. 


B^n'-cra-tbjm, t. [Syncbetibm.] 


S^n-cre'-tlo, a. ks. [Syncretism.] 

A. Asadj. : Of or pertaining to syncretism; 
characterized by syncretism. 

B. As subst. : A ayncretist (q.v.). 

■^n'-crS-tlsm, a. [Low Lat. syncretismus, 
from Ger. synkretismus, from Gr. ovy*pT}ri<rn6g 
(sungkretismos), a word occurring only in Plu- 
tarch (vii. 910, ed. Reiske), and defined there 
as coined by the Cretaus to denote their cus- 
tom of uniting against a common foe, thongh 
they continually quarrelled amongst them- 
selves. The verb <rvyicpr)Ti£<e (sungkretteo) wa£ 
used in sn analogoos sense by Erasmna (Carp. 
Ref., i. 77) in writing to hlelaucthon on April 
22,1519. (Herzog.) J 

Church Hist. : A word introduced from the 
writings of the German Reformers, who, how- 
ever much they varied amongst themselves, 
were unanimous on at least one anhject- op- 
position to the Roman Church. The word 
passed through three distinct phases of mesn- 
Ing: 

(1) A union between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed Churches on the basis of common 
tenets. 

(2) A union between Roman Catholica 
and Protestants on the basis of fundamental 
articles of belief. 

(3) Tbe principle of moderation, expansion, 
and development in Lutheran theology, as 
opposed to a rigid orthodoxy. 

Blnnt (Diet. Doct. <t Hist. TheoL , p. 725) say b 
that “the term may be held to apply to any 
well-meaning but weak attempt to combine 
in one system opposite and contradictory 
theological opinions." [Svncretistio-contro- 
vsrsy.) 

** True. It la oow rid of one U tho moat ob]octIon*hle 
feature* of tho original foundation, that syncretism 
with Lntherauiam which was the chaining of a Jiving 
body to a corp*a ."— Church Times, Fob. 85, 1857. 

s^n-crS-tiat, *. [Syncretism.] 

Church Hist. : An advocate of any kind of 
Syncretism (q.v.) ; apecif. applied to the fol- 
lowers and supporters of Calixtus. [Syncrk- 

TtSTI C-CONTROV E RSY. ] 

** Ha WM violently attacked by the two oppoelt* 
parti**, the Romaniat calling him Calrinlatic. the 
Lutheran revinug him aa a rapist, and both partie* 
agreed in corrupting the term Syncretist into ’HUiide- 
UhriaV * filo-ChriauAU.* "—Blunt : Diet. Doct. A PUL 
TheoL, JX 725- 

8^n-crS-tl8t'-Ic, a. [Eng. syncretist; - ic .) 
Of or pertaining to Syncretism or the 6yn* 
cretists. 

syncretlstlo-controversy, s. 

Church Hist. : The name given to a eeries of 
controversies which arose iu the Lutheran 
Church In the seventeenth century, from 
the subject of the discussion— the promotion 
of fellowship and union between the Protes- 
tant churches of Germany. These contro- 
versies may be grouped into three periods : 

1. From the Colloquy of Thom (1&*5), in 
which it was sought, to force a new confession 
of faith on the Lutheran Chnrch, to the death 
of Calixtus (1656). George Calixtus was a 
professor of theology at Helmstadt, and his 
scheme of union was founded on the following 
propositions : (1) That the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christianity were maintained pure 
in the Roman, Lutheran, and Reformed 
Churches. (2) That the tenefca and opinions 
which had been constantly received by tha 
ancient doctors during the first five centuries 
were to be considered as of equal truth snd 
authority with tha express declarations and 
doctrines of scripture. (3) That the churchea 
which received these points, and held tha 
additional teneta of the particular churchea 
as non-essential, should come into peaceful 
relations, and thus pave the way for a future 
union. After the death of Calixtue, there was 
a period of peace for about five years. 

2. From 1661-9. The conflict was renewed 
by the wish of tha Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel, 
William VI., to aecure a religious constitution 
broad enough to embrace both the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches. The second attempt 
to have the Consensus adopted, which im- 
plicitly condemned Calixtus and his adherents 
as non-Lutheran and heretical, was a failure, 
and the subject was abandoned for a time. 

3. In .1675, Calovins, professor of divinity 
at Wittemberg, reopened the controversy, and 
compelled tha University of Jena to disavow 
all sympathy with the views of Calixtus. Tha 
death of Calovlus in 1686 put an end to the 
dispute. 


Cite, Lit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go> pSt, 
or, wore, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, as, oo = e; ey = a: an = lew. 
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sjfa'-crl-sis, «. [Gr. = a comparison, from 
ovv {su n) = together, and Kpio 19 (krisis) = a 
judging ; Kpivui (krino) = to judge.] 

Bhet. : A ttgure by which opposite persons 
or things are compared. 

synd, r.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To rinsa. (ScofcA.) 

•• Someth lug now aud then to tynd my mouth wi*.* 
—Scott : Bride qf Lummermoor, ch. v. 

s^n-d&o'-tyl, afri-d&c'-tyle, a. A*. [Stn- 

DAC1 YLl.] 

A. As adj. : (See extract). 

" The nnuie of Syndactyle has beeo given by writer* 
to ill aoch feet u hnve the outer toe more or less 
Joiued to the middle ; heuce, u iuch feet occur tu 
almost every uatural group among the Perchen, the 
term has become altogether vague from lti iudUcrl- 
min at* o*e/— .toaituen : Binit, i. 148. 

B. As subst: Any individual member of 
tha Syndactyli (q.v.> 

1 sjfn-d&o'-t^l-x, a pi. [Pref. sy*r t and Gr. 
ddxrvAog ( daktulos ) = & Anger.] 

Ornithology: 

1. A division of Birds, in which the middle 
toe is united to the last as far as the aecond 
joint, as in the kingfishers. (G. Cuvier.) Used 
in a nearly similar sense by llliger. 

2. A family of Sea-birds, with tha genera: 
Phalncrocorax, Pelecanus, Piotuo, Phaethon, 
and Sola. ( VieiUot .) 

sjm-d&o-tyr-ic, s^n-dAo'-tyl-oha, a. 

[Syndactyli.] Pertaining to or having the 
characteristics of the Syndactyli (q.v.> 

* syn-d&o-tyi-iift, a. [Syndactyli.) 

Zool ; Holdbates syndactylus, the Simia 
syndactyla of Raffles, sometimes elevated to 
generic rank. [Siamano.] 

sfn- daw, sjfn-dtffr, a. [Ger. tindau.) 

[SUNDEW.] 

Bot. : AlchemiUa vulgaris, 

s^n-den'-dri-iim, s. [Pret fyn-, and Gr. 
ievflpoy (dendron) — a tree.] 

Biol. : The complex tree-like mass depen- 
dent from the umbrella of the Rhizostomida. 

s^n-def-mog'-ra-phjf, a. [Gr. ovv&eopos 
(suntlesiuos) = a ligament, and ypafu (grapho) 
= to write.] 

AnaU : A description of or treatise on the 
ligaments of the body. 

syn-dS^-mSl'-i-g^, t. [Gr. ovvSeoftos (sun- 
desmos ) = a ligament, end Aoyos (logos) = a 
word, a discourse.] 

Anat.: A treatise on, or scientific facts re- 
garding the ligaments which connect the parts 
of the skeleton. 

sjfai-dS^-md'-sis, a. [Gr. ovv&eouos ( sundes - 
irnw) = a ligament.] 

Anaf. : A speclea of aymphysls or mediate 
connection of bones, In which they are united 
by ligament, as the radius with the ulna. 

syn dcs-mot'-o-mjf, 3 . [Qr.otir$*ofio?(svn m 
dexmos) — a ligament, and roftij (tcrmA) — a cut- 
ting.] • 

Anaf. : The dissection of the ligaments of 
the body. 

s^rii-dic, • sin-dick, * sjfn'-dlck, a. 

(Fr. syndic , from Lat. syndikus, Gr. o-upiucov 
(sundikos) = helping in a court of justice ; a 
syndicate : ovv (sun) s= together, and $t<oj 
(dike) = justice.] An officer of Government 
Invested with varying powers in different 
places ; m kind of magistrate intrusted with 
the management of the affairs of a city nr 
community; also one chosen to transact busi- 
ness for others. In the University of Cam- 
bridge syndics are chosen from the senate to 
transact special business, as the regulation of 
fees, the operations of the Clarendon Press, 
Ac. 

“May it please you. that Dr. Gunning and Dr. 
Pearsou may l)e your leg*! tyndirt, lor you tad lo 
roar name. to treat mid conclude with the wild Arch- 
bishup concerning hl» end your right nnd internet in 
tin *aid book*.’ — Ur ace in the Senate, Cambridge, 
July, 1661 

s$n'-di-cate, s. [Eng. syndic ; -ate.] 

* 1. A bndy of syndics ; a cnnncfl ; the 
office, position, or state of a syndic. 

2. An association of persons formed for the 
purpoee of promoting aoine particular enter- 
prise, undertaking, or epeculation, or of dis- 
charging tome trust. 


K Withia recent years the tendency of 
capitalists to form syndicates, either for the 
performance of great public works, or for the 
control of manufacturing industries, has grown 
enormously, the latter form of syndicate being 
now usually kuown as a trust. Oae of the 
first of these to attract attention was the Stand- 
ard Oil Trust, which virtually controls the 
production and handling of petroleum. The 
Sugar Trust, and trusts in almost every depart- 
ment of ludustry, have followed. 

sjfn'-di-cate, v.t. 

1. To form into a syndicate 

2. To handle or cootrol by a syndicate. 

*3. To judge, to censure. 

• sjfn'-drd-me, 1. [Gr. <rvv&po(trj (j tundrome ) 
= & running together : ovv (sun) = together, 
and djxtfiof (dromoa) = a course.] 

1. OrcL Lang.: Concurrent action; con- 
currence. 

" Every stogie motion owning a. dependeoce on inch 
* syndrome of prw-reqaired virtue*."— (ilanwUL : Vanity 
bf Dogmatizing, ch. nil. 

2. Pathol . : A word introduced by the em- 
pirical school of medictue to express a con- 
currence of symptoms. When, for instance, 
a disease arose from plethora, its symptoms, 
collectively, were called a Plethoric syndrome. 

syne, adv. [Since.] (Scotch.) 

IT Soon or syne : Sooner or later. 

s$rn-eo'-d6-che, * sin-£o'-d6 ohe, * nfn- 
&0'-d6ch, 5. [Lat. synecdoche , from Gr. 
<rvre*Soxw (5»n«fcdocA«) — a receiving together : 
ovv (sun) ~ together, and exJe'xo^ai (ekde- 
cJurnai) — to receive; Fr. synecdoche.] 

Rhe A figure of apeech by which the 
whole of a thing is taken for the part, or a 
part for the whole, as the genus for tha species, 
or the species for the genus. 

** And the umi phllologer further add*, the god* or 
•tar*, do by * synecdoche aiguille all things, or th* 
whole world.’*— Cud worth : InteU. System, p. 858, 

• syn-^c-doch -lc-al, o. [Eng. synecdoche); 
-iccU.J Of the nature of a aynecdocha ; ex- 
pressed by or implying a synecdoche. 

•• III* U n»ed for Themeata by a tynecdochical kind 
of apeech, or hy a poetical liberty. —Drayton : Mrs. 
fShare to Edward I V. (Notes.) 

• syn-Sc-doch -lo-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. syntc- 
dochical ; - ly .] According to the aynecdochical 
mode of speaking ; by meana of a synecdoche. 

M The decalogue . . . i* Indeed peculiarly called the 
ooveuant betweeo God and that people 1 via., eynec- 
dechiooUy."— Barrow: Sermons, voL iL, *er. Ik 

B^n-S-chi-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
<rv»*xeia (sunccheia), from <rv^e'x <jj (sunechS) — 
to hold together: ovv (sun) = together, and 
ex<«» (echS) = to have, to hold ; Fr. synAchit.] 

Ophthol. : The adhesion of the iris to the 
cornea or to the capsule of the crystalline lens. 

s^n oo-pho-ne'-sis, #. [Gr., from <rw«x- 

tfxoviut (sttnekphoned) = to ntter together : ovv 
(sun) = together, and tKtfuaveui (ekphoneS) = to 
cry out : «* (ek) = ont, and 4 >a>v* o> (phSneo) — 
to sound, to call ; (phone) — sound.] 

Gram. : A contraction of two syllables into 
one ; aynsereais. 

Sjrn-o'-dri-ans, s. pi. [Synedhoub.] 

Church Hist. : A name given by the Nova- 
tions to orthodox Christians, because they 
received apostates and those who sacrificed to 
Idols back into communion on their giving 
proof of repentance. 

syn-e'-drous, o. [Gr. crvyeSpo? (snnedros) 
= sitting together : <nir (sun) = together, and 
Z6pa (hedra) = a seat] 

Bot. (Of a petiole) : Growing upon the angles 
of a stem Instead of between them. 

Bjrn-o'-ma, s. IGr. owvfpuov (sunimdn) = 
joined together; ovvirjpt ( suniemi)= to aend 
together : ovv (sun) = together, and ujfu 
(hiemi) = to send.] 

Bot. ; That part of the column of an orchid 
which re press uts the filament nf the atamens. 

s. [Gr. crweVcia (snnepcia) — union 
of aouuds : ovv (sun) = together, and eVoy 
(epos) — a word.] 

Wui. : The Inteijnnction of words in] ntter- 
lng the clauses of aenteucea. 

a [Syw^resis.] 


* B^n-er-get'-Ic, a. [Gr. <rui^pyi7rt*f*y (nutr- 
getikos).] (SvNEaaisT.J Working together; 
cooperating. 

s^n-er'-gljm, «. [Svneroist.] 

Church Hist. : A type of Seraipelagianism 
which came into prominence in Germany In 
the aixteenth century, and which lmd for its 
chief representatives Erasmus and Melanc- 
thon. Luther tsught that the Fall rendered 
Man incapable of all good, and powerless to 
contribute anything to his conversion. Syn- 
ergism, on the other hand, taught that “ God 
does not deal with man as with a block, but 
draws him so that his will cobperatea ; " and 
this view was adopted in the Leipzic Interim 
(1548). A controversy arose on the aobject. 

8$fn cr'-gfst, s. k a. [Fr. synergists, from Gr. 
ovviofot (sunergo) = to work toge tlier : ovv 
(win) = together, and epyov (ergon) =; work.] 

A. As subst. : A supporter of Synergism 
(q.v.); m Semi pelagian. 

** The *treuaffu> Lutheran* . . . violently aaeaulted 
the person* whom they deooml natal Sy nergit: 1.”— 
Moeheim.: Kcdei. Hitt. fed. Reid), p. 450. 

B, As adj. : Synergistic (q.v.). 

’• The problem took * new form iu the Synergist 
controversy, which discussed the usture of the flr*t 
impulse in 000 version.*— JSncgc. Brit. |ed. Pth), xv. 8k 

8^n-er-|rIst'-Io, s^n-er-feist'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. synergist ; -ic, -veal.] 

1. Working together ; cooperating; 

2. Of or relating to the Synergists or their 
doctrine. 

synergistic-controversy, *. [Syner- 
gism.] 

fif n-er'-giis, s. [Gr. erv^pyoy (sunergos) = 

working together with.] [Synehoist.] 

Entorn. : A genua of Cyoipidee. Synergus 
vulgaris haa the mouth, an ten nee, and legs red. 
It breeds in cuckoo fashion, in the galls re- 
duced by Cynips quercus folii, ultimately de- 
vouring its larvje. 

sjfn-er-gjf, s. [Syneroist.] A correlation 
or concourse of action between different or- 
gans in health, and, according to some, in 
disease. 

sjrn-e'-ther-es, a [Gr. ovvg&ri? (suneihes) = 
dwelling together.) 

Zool. : The type-genus of Synetherina (q.v.), 
with eight or ten species from tropical America. 
They have only four toes on the bind feet, 
but, in place of the hallux, there is a fleshy 
pad between which and the toes the animal 
can grasp objects with tenacity. 

s^no-ther-I-na, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. syn- 
ether(es); Lat. neut. pi. adj. stiff. - ina, ] 

Zool . : New- world Porcupines, Tree- porcu- 
pines ; a group of Hyatricidte, with three 
genera, Erethizon,8ynetherea, and Chgetomye. 
They have rooted molars, complete collar- 
bones, tuberculate soles, and four mammae; 
the upper lip la uncieft, and there is no truce 
of a pollex. The spinea ara largely mixed 
with long, soft hair, and the tail is lung and 
prehensile. 

* synge, v.i. k f. [Sino.] 

* 8^n-go-ne -$I-a^ $. pi. [ Mod. Lat. , from pref. 

-syn, aud Gr. (genesis) = birth, genera- 

tion.] 

Bot.: The nineteenth order in Linnaeus's 
artificial cl assifi cation. The anthers, and 

more rarely the filaments, are united into a 
cylinder ortnbe. It contained the Com positea, 
&c., and was divided into the orders Polyga- 
mia ASqualia, Polygamia Superflua, Polygamia 
Fruatranea, Polygamia Neceasaria, Polygamia 
Segregate, and Monogam ia. 

S3fa-&£n e'-si-ous, Bjrn-#5n-«'-fI-aii. a. 

[8VNUENESIA.] 

Bot. ; Having the anthers united by their 
margins into a tube, as in the Compoaites, in 
the violet, the balsam, Ac. ; of or belonging 
to the clasa Syngenesia (q.v.). 

sSrn-gSn'-S-sIs, a. [Svnoenesia.] 

BioL : (See extract). 

" The theory of Syngrnetit, which oousider* th* 
embryo to be the product of both male *nd femAle, 
ia *■ old a* Empedocles, though it hsd uo better <>nal» 
thim the olwerved reeetuhlnuce between the offspring 
end both mrent*. Modern re»e*reh ha* furnished * 
scientific basis hy ahowlog that, while la tbe higher 
sulinwU both ov» wtid *pcrmato*oa are equally indls- 
peiisahle, they are thetneelvee ouly modiflcatioui of 
one sixl the same anatomical *lemeutw’'— Lewes : Arie- 
totte. p. 853. 


boil, ; poilt, j<5^1 ; cat, 9 CU, chorus, 9 hln, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 
-clan, -tlan = sh^n. -tion, -eion - shun; -$lon, -jion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -aious = shfija. -hie, -die, Ac. = b^l, dpL 
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s^n-gS-net'-Io, a, [Synof.nesis.] Of or be* 
longiog to Syngenesis (q.v.). 

“ The Syngenetic theory— which mikes both parents 
equally progeni tors . "—Lewes : Aristotle, p. 35L 

syn'-gen-lte, s. [Or. o-uyye^s (sung genes) = 
related ; suff. -ite (A/in.).] 

Min.: A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
small tabular crystals in rock salt at Kalusz, 
Galicia. Hardness, 2*5 ; »p. gr. 2*603. Com- 
pos. : a hydrated sulphate of potash and lime, 
the formula being, Ca 0 SQ 3 ,KGS 03 = H0. 

B?n-gna'-thi-ds 0 (g silent), s. j>l [Mod. 
Lat. syn-gnath(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee.] 

1. Ichthy. : Pipe-fishes ; a family of Lopho* 
branchli ; gill-openiags reduced to a very small 
opening near the upper posterior angle of the 
gill ; one soft dorsal fin ; ventrals, and some- 
times one or more of the other fins, absent. 
They are small marioe fishes, abundant on the 
coasts of the tropical and temperate zones 
where the marine vegetation is thick enough 
to offer them shelter. All the species enter 
brackish, and some fresh water. There are 
two groups: Hippocampftia and Syngnstliina 
(q.v.). 

2. Palceont. ; From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca, and tiie Miocene of Licata, In Sicily. 

sjfa-gna-thl'-na (g silent), s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
syngnath(us ); La’t. oeut. pi. adj. suff. - ina .] 

Ichthy. : A group of Syngnatbidae (q.v.), 
with several genera. The tail is aot prehensile, 
and a caudal fin is generally present. 

sjfc-gna'-thous (g silent), a. [Svnonathus.] 
Of, belonging to, or characteristic of the Syn- 
gnathldse. 

“ The mn.lt* of existing syngnathous fisbes receive 
the eggs of the female* iu their abdominal pouchea."— 
Darwin : Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 163. 

cjfngna'-thus (g silent), s. [Gr. avv (sun) 
= together, and yvdfloc (gnathos) — the jaw. 
Named from the fact that the maxlllaries are 
produced into a tubular snout.] 

Ichthy.: Pipe-fish (q.v.); the type-genus 
of Syngnsthidae, with about fifty species ; its 
distribution nearly coincides with that of the 
family. Body with the ridges more or less 
distinct ; pectorals well-developed, caudal-fln 
present ; dorsal opposite or near the seat ; egg- 
pouch as in Siphonostorua (q.v.). 

* sjfn'-graph, s. [Fr. syngraphc, from Lat 
syngrapha; Gr. o-vyypd^ (sunggrapht), from 
o rvv (sun)-= with, together, and y pd<f>a> ( grapho ) 
= to write.] A writing signed by both or all 
the parties to a contract or bond. 

“ The tungraphs end original subscription* of divers 
Eastern Patriarchs.*- Kselgn ; Diary, Oct. 29, 1662. 

Byn-i-ze'-sfs, s. [Gr., from avvtfa (sunizo) — 
to sit with or together : <rvv (sun) = with, to- 
gether, and *£« (hizo) = to sit] 

1. Gram. : The contraction of two syllables, 
or two voweis, into one ; synecphonasis. 

2. Pathol . : Blindness caused by an ob- 
struction, or by a contraction of the pnpil. 

t strike -fojle, t sink-field, s. [Cinque- 
foil.] 

syn-neu-ro'-sls, s. [Gr. avv($un)— together, 
and vcvpov (neuron) — a nerve, a sinew.] 

Arvat. : The connection of parts by means 
of ligaments, as in the movable joints. 

sjfa'-d-oha, e. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. trvroxv 
(sunoche) ^ a holding together ; <rvv*x<° (sun- 
echo) = to hold together.] [Synecheia.] 

Pathol.: Relapsing fsver (q.v.). 


meeting : <nh> (sun) = with, together, and o5os 
(hodos) = a way, hence, a coming.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A meetiag or convention, as of a legis- 
lative assembly ; a council. 

“ It hath lo solemn synods beeo decreed. 

Both by the Syracusans and ourselves." 

Shake sp. : Comedy q f Errors, 1. L 

*2. A conjunction of two or more of the 
heave niy bodies. 

“ Their pUoetory motloos and aspects . . . 

Of noxious efficacy, and when to joio 
Iu synod uobeulgn.” Milton : P. L,, x. 86L 
IL Eccles. : A meeting or assembly of 
ecclesiastical persons for mutual deliberation 
on matters of difficulty or of general interest 
affecting the churches over which they rule, 
and designed for their guidance. In the 
early Church there were four kiuds of 
synod. First, an CEcumenical, that is, a 
General or Universal Synod, commonly called 
a General Council [Council]; second, a Na- 
tional Synod, attended by the clergy of one 
nation only ; third, a Provincial Synod, at- 
tended by the clergy of a province [Convoca- 
tion (q.v.) is of this type] ; and, fourth, a 
Diocesan Synod, attended by the clergy of a 
single diocese. Among the Presbyterians a 
synod is a “ court " intermediate between the 
General Assembly and a Presbytery, or, if no 
Assembly exist, it is then itself the highest 
court. It is divided iato Presbyteries, of 
which there are never less than three. Each 
congregation is represented by a minister snd 
an elder. 

Synod o/Dort: 

Church Hist. : A synod held at Dort, Dordt, 
or Dordrecht, in Southern Holland, in 1618 
and 1619, to discuss the views of Arminius, 
which It condemned. [Abminian.] 


synod-man, *- A member of a Church 
synod. 

** Ha ha* abus’d our cbarch, . . . 
Despised our synod-men like dirt, 

Aud made their discipline his sport” 

Butler : Budibras, pt. IL. c. IIL 


syn -od-al, * sin-od-all, * syn od-all, 

a. & s . [Eng. synod; -al.] 

A, As adj. : Of or pertaining to a synod or 
synods ; done In or by a synod ; synodic ; of 
the nature of a synod. 

'• The tynoda.ll assemblies by the bishops or eom- 
njlMiooers/ — HiUnthcd : Hist. Scot, (an. 158S). 

B. As substantive (PI) : 

*1, A name 8ometimes given to constitu- 
tions made in provincial or diocesan eynods. 

2. Payments formerly made by the parochial 
clergy to the bishop in honour of the episcopal 
chair, aad In token of subjection and obedi- 
ence. These charges were transferred to the 
ecclesiastical commissioners, who claim them 
through the archdeacons when the latter go 
their rounds. 


* syn-o'-di-an, *. [Eng. synod; -lan.] A 
synod-man. * 


synod'-ic, syn- 6d'-Ic-al, * syn-od-ic- 
all, a. [Gr. irvvofiticot (suriodikoe), from ervuo- 
6os (sunodos) — a synod (q.v.) ; Fr. synodique.] 

I. Ord. Lang . ; Of or pertaining to a synod ; 
transacted in a synod ; made In or by a synod. 

“ It coaid cot stand with their conscience to pro. 
mise obedience to ell synodicaU decrees.” — Bales : 
Remains ; Let. from the Synod of Dort, Jan., ISIS. 

XL Astron. : Of or pertaining to s conjunc- 
tion between two heavenly bodies, or specially 
to the time intervening between them, ex- 
tending from one conjunction to the next. 

“ The moon raakee Its synodical motion aboot the 
earth ia 29 days, 12 hours, aod about 44 minute*."— 
Locke: Hatural Philosophy, ch. xliL 


s^n -6-Clial, a. [Eng. synoch(a ); -al.] 

Med: Pertaining or relating to synocha. 

sjrn^-chor'-l-on, s. [Pref. syn- ; o connect., 
and Gr. xoptov , \optov (« chorion ) = skin, 
leather,] 

Bot. : Mirbel’8 name for a Carcerule (q.v.). 

sjfn'-o-chus, s. [Synocha.] 

Pathol. : A continned fever, combined of 
synocha and typhus, and in Its commence- 
ment much resembling the latter. (Dunglison.) 

sjm-Sc'-rS-ate, t sjni-Sch'-re-ate, a . 

[Pref. syn-, and Eng. ochreate (q.v.).]* 

BoL : Having the stipules united into a 
aheath. 

<$jfal'-6d, s. [Fr. synods, from Lat synodum, 
a ecus, of synodus; Gr, <rvvo5o? (sunodos) = a 


synodic month, s. 

Astron. ; The period between two successive 
conjunctions of the sun snd moon. It is 29 
days, 12 hours, 44 minutes, 2*37 seconds. Called 
also Lunation aad Lunar Month. 

synodical-revolution, s. 

Astron. : The period which elapses between 
two successive conjunctions of a planet with 
the sun. 

* syn-$d‘-Xc-al-l& adt. [Eog. synodical ; - ly .] 

1. By the authority of a syaod or public 
assembly. 

* Which seatrcce pnswd by tbe major part of roloe*, 
*ud wm synodical l y coucluded." — Bales: Remains; 
Lett, from &ynod q f Dort. Doc., ISIS. 

2. In a synod. 

“ Dionysius, Bishop of Romo, la a letter [wrote very 
probably with the ad rice and cooseot of hit clergy 
tynodically cooreaed)."— Wateriand : Works, ii„ ser. 8. 


* B^n'-S-dist, b. [Eng. synod ; -isf.] One 
who adheres to a synod. 

s^n-o-don'-tis, s. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. 66 ovs 
(odous), b&ovros (odontos) = a tooth.] 

Ichthy. : AgenusofSiluridae Stenobranchiie, 
group Doradins, with fifteen species, charac- 
teristic of tropical Africa. Adipose fin mode- 
rate or long, dorsal with very strong spine, 
snd seven soft rays ; teeth in lower jaw mov- 
able, long, very thin at base ; mouth small, 
barbels six, more or less fringed ; neck with 
broad dermal bones. 

Syn 06 '-CiOUS, a. [Gr. OWOI Kia (sunoilcia) — 
a living or dwelling together.] [Syncecium.] 

Bot. : Having male snd female flowers on 
the same head. Opposed to monoecious and 
dioecious (q. v.). 

S$rn-ce'-$i-um, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. <rvv- 
©ifcos (sunoikos) = a living together : ervv (sun) 
= together, and ©lik'w (oikeo) = to dwell.] 

Zool. : A genus of Botryllidse, with one 
speciea, from the Arctic Seas. Animals serai- 
cartilaginous, cylindrical, stalked, solitary, or 
gregarious ; systems circular, terminal tunl- 
caries six to nine in a group, apertures six- 
rayed. 

S^-n6’-mo-S5f, s. [Gr. <rvvtopooia(sundwQsia), 
from <rvv (sun) = together, and ofjLwpu { om * 
numl) = to swear.] Sworn brotherhood; a 
society in ancient Greece nearly resembling a 
modern political club. 

s^n-6-n^m, syn-o-nyme, *s^n-6n’-I- 

ma, 8. [Fr. synonyme, from Lat. synonyma, 
nent. pi. of synonymus ;• Gr. <rv»^jw/uios (sund- 
numos) = of like meaning : ow (sun) = with, 
and ovopa (onoma) = a name.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A word having the 
same, or nearly the same, meaning as 
another. Properly a synonym is a word 
which is the precise equivalent of, or Is Iden* 
tical In meaning with, another word of the 
same language and of the same grammatical 
class. The term la, however, used with con- 
siderable latitude, so as to include words 
sufficiently alike in general signification to be 
liable to be confounded, but yet so different 
in special definition as to require to be dis- 
tinguished. (Marsh.) 

•‘It 1* scarcely needful to remind the reader that 
the word synonym Is, in fact, a misnomer, as applied 
to words of the doicriptioa hi question. Literally, it 
Implies *a exact coincidence of meaning la two or 
more words: in which case there would be no room 
for discussioo ; but it it geoerally applied to words 
which would be more correctly termed pseudo- 
synonyms — Le., words havlog a shade of difference, 
yet with * sufficient resemblance of meaning to make 
them Habie to be confounded together." — Trench : 
English Synonyms. (Pref.) 

2. Nat. Science: A nsms applied to any 
group, genus, or species by any author other 
than the original discoverer or describer, to 
whom the right of naming belongs. Synonyms 
should be arranged In strict chronological 
order, the name of the author being appended 
to each, with the date at which the name was 
published and the publication in which it 
first appeared. 

•* Synonyms ... are • stumbling-block sad *n op- 
probrium in ail branches of natural history.”— Wood- 
ward: Mollusc a (ed. Tait), p. 48. 

* sy-nftn'-^-mal, a. [Eng. synonym ; -aZ.] 
Synonymous. 

“Repetitions here . . , and enlargements by #y- 
» lonymal words, before the shutting up of the period.' 
—Instruct, for Oratory (1682), p. 95. 

* s£-non'-y-mal-l$% * s^-nSn -I-mal-1^, 

adv. [Eng. syrionymal; -ly.] As synonyms; 
synonymously. 

“The fifth ceaoo either o«th them tynonimaUy, or 
complaiaetb of one abuse In the preamble, and pro 
vldeth agaiust another in the decree.”— Spelman : Ds 
Sepultura. 

syn o nyme* a, [Synonym.] 

syn-o-n^m'-lo, a. [Eng. synonym ; -ic.] 

* I. The same as Synonymous (q.v.). 

2. Of or pertaining to the different names 
used by various authors for the same group, 
genus, or species. 

•’The name osed by Doahleday la his synonymic 
lista of British Lepidoptera."— Srafntoa; British 
Butterflies, IL 447. 

* sjm-i-njan'-ic-al, a. [Eng. synonym; 
•ical.] The same as Synonymous (q.v.). 

“ We are glad to flud all synonymical list* omitted. 1 * 
—Athenceum, BepL 5, 1885, p. *07. 

* sjm-o-nym'-lo-on, «. [Svnonymic,] A 
dictionary of synonyms or synonymous words. 


fate, Kit, fare, amidst, what* fall* father; we* wet, here, carnal* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, W9U; work, whd, son; mate, ciib, cure* qnlte* cur* rale, full; try, SyTian. », ce = e ; ey = a; cju = kw* 
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• gyn-i-nym'-ics, a. [Synonymic.] Tha 
science Dr the scientific treatment of synony- 
mous words. 

sjf-nSn'-y-mlst, a. [Eng. synonym ; 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: Ona who collects or ex- 
plains synonyms. 

2. Nat. Hist. : Ona who collects synonymic 
names and arranges them in order. 


stfno-nym'-I-ty, a. [Eng. synonym; -fly.] 
I ha state of being synonymous with; sy- 
nonymy. 

"The Germ* u lo origin oi hi# name, and Its syno- 
nym, ty with 8bakespeare.*-A'ofc* * Queries. July i», 
1884. 1\ 41 

g^-non'-y mize, v.t. [Eng. synonym ; -ize.] 
To express by synonyms or words of the same 
meaning; to express tha meaning of by a 
aynonym. 

"Likewise this word ‘fort in' wee rosy tynonymite 
after ail theee fashions, stout, hardy, valiant, doughty, 
courAKloaa. *dueutrou* # dfcc*"— Ca mden .* Remain*; Qf 
the English Tongue. 

stf-non'-y-moiis, a. [Lat. synonymus ; Gr. 
<Tvvuw».o<i(s*ndnumos). J [Synonym.] Having 
the nature or character of a aynonym ; ex- 
pressing the eama thing by different terms ; 
conveying tha same idea. 

«• i have observed in a former place that will and 
pleasure are reputed synonymous terms .”— Search .* 
Light of Nature, vuL L, pt. L, ch. vL 

g^-non'-^-mous-ljf, adv. [Eng. synony- 
mous; -ly.] In a synonymous manner; in 
the saina aenaa ; with tha same meaning. 

•’ According to that larger potion of the word as 
takeu synonymously with auTOyeves ."-Cudworth: 
Intel L System, p. 251 


g^-nftn'-Sr-msf, a. [Lat. synonymia , from Gr. 
trwiawiiia (lunoRumiu) = likeness of name.] 
[Synonym.] 

L Ordinary Language, : 

1. Tha quality of being synonymous of of 
expressing tha same meaning by different 
words. 

• 2. A thing of tha sama name. 

*’We bavin* three rivers uf note synonymies with 
her .'“-Drayton: Poly Albion, a 2. llUuat.) 


3. A ayatem of aynonyma. 

II. Rhct. : A figure by which synonymoos 
words ara used to amplify a discourse. 


s#n'-6~phy-t£, s. [Pref. syn- ; o connect.* 
and Gr. <f>vrov ( phuton ) = a plant.] 

Bot. : The adhesion of aaveml embryos. 


g^n-Sp'-sfs (pi. s^-n5p -se^f), * sin-op-sis, 

s. [Lat. synopsis, from Gr. ovvo^ts ( sunopsis ) 
= a seeing all together : ovv (sun = together, 
and (opsii) = a sight.] A general view of 
tha subject ; a view of the whole or of sll tha 
parts at ooce ; a kind of summary or brief 
statement giving a general view of aoma sub- 
ject; a collection of heads or ahert paragraphs 
arranged so as to exhibit tha whole in a general 
view ; a conspectas. 

"I shall here draw up a ihort synopsis of thii 
epUtle." — Warburion : Comment, on Essay on Man. 

gtfn-op'-tlc, o. & s. [Gr. (Twoimicos ( sunop- 
tikos) — seeing all together.] [Synopsis.] 

A. As a dj. : Of tha nature of a synopsis ; 
affording a synopsis or general yiew of the 
whole or principai parts of a thing at onca. 

B. As 5 ubat. : Ooa of tha Sycoptio goapela 
(q.v.). 

Synoptic-gospels, *. pi. 

Biblical Criticism: Tha first three Goapela, 
Matthew, Murk, and Luka, which regard 
events from the same point of view, and pre- 
sent close rese in blancea to each other. Four 
hypotheses have beenffrained to account for 
tlie correspondences : (1) That the Synoptic 
Goapela were derived from a common written 
source or sources ; (2) That the earlier goapela 
wera consulted in the composition of the later 
ones ; (3) That all tha three were derived from 
oral tradition ; or (4), That they were all da- 
rived partly from oral tradition, hut that the 
aecona was also copied from tha firat, and tha 
third from tha firat and second. The Syn- 
optic-gospels treot of the humanity rather 
than tha divinity of Jeaus, though not in any 
way ignoring tha latter. [Gospel II. 2.] 

S^n op’-tlc-aL a. [Eng . synoptic ; -al.] The 
sama as Synoptic (q.v.). 

“So m any synoptical tables, calculated for hi« 

moathly o*e."— Evelyn: Kalendarium. 

■jfn-6p'-tlo-al-iy, adv. [Eng. synoptical ; 


.. ly .] In a synoptical manner ; so as to afford 
a aynepaia nf anything. 

" I ihall more sjntopticaUy here Insert a catalogue of 
all dying material*. —.tyro! : History of th s Mogul 
Society , p. HU 


s^n op'-tlst, 8. [Eng. synoptic) ; -fcl.] One 
of tha writers of tlia Syuoptic Gospels ; 
Matthew, Mark, or Luke. 


Sjfn-d-rhl'-zotis, a. [Pref. syn-; o connect., 
and Gr. pi£a (rhiza) = a root.] 

Bot. : Having a radicle, the point of which 
ia united to the albumen. 


s^n-os-te-og'-ra-phy, a. [Pref. syn-, and 

Eng. osteography.] 

Anat . : A description of the jointa of tha 
body. 

sSfn-os-tS-tfl'-^-g^, a. [Pref. syn-, and Eng. 
osteology (q.v.).] 

Anat. : A treatise upon the Joiuts of the body. 

B^n-Ss’-tc-^-tome, a. [Pref. syn-, sntl Eng. 

osteotome.] 

Surg. : A dismembering knife. 

S^n-os-to-ot-^-m^, $. [Pref. syn-, and Eng. 

osteotomy.] 

Surg. : Dissection of the joints. 

Sjrn-OS-tO -eiS, a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. hareov 
(osteon) — a bona.] 

Anat.: Premature obliteration of certain 
sutures of the skulk 


Byn-o'-tus, a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. c5s (oua), 
genit. «r <k (otos) = tha ear.] 

Zool. : A genaa of Plecotl (q.v.). Inner mar- 
gins of ears uniting on forehead alightly io 
front of tha eyes ; feat eleoder, with long toes. 
Two species, Synotus barbasteltus, ranging from 
the south of England to the Crimea, and S. 
darjdingensis , from India. 

s^-no'-vt-a, a. [Gr. <ruv (sun) — with, and 
u)6v (don); *Lat. ovum = an egg.] 

Anat. <t Chem. : Joint oil, a fluid by which 
the joints of anlmala are lubricated. It is 
viscid and transparent, ta of a yellowish or 
faintly reddish tint, and a alightly saline 
taste. According to Frerichs, the aynovia of 
tha ox consists of 94*85 water, 0*56 mncua 
and oalla, 0 07 fat, 3*51 albumen and extracted 
matter, and 0*99 salts. 

s^-no'-vi-al, a. [Eng. synovi(a); -aZ.] Per- 
taining to or consisting of aynovia ; secreting 
a lubricating fluid. Thera are aynovisl 
bursae, capsules, folds or fringes, membranes, 
gheatha, <fcc. 

••The meet ecrloas kind of synosial aalargemeut*," 
—Field, April 4, 1885. 

synovial-membranes, *. pi. 

Anat. : Membranes resembling aerous mera- 
branea, but lubricated by aynovia. They 
surround tha cavltiea of jointa, besides exist- 
ing in other directions, their function being 
to lesson friction and facilitate motion. They 
are placed in three classes : articular, vesi- 
cular, and vaginal. 
synovial-rheumatism, a. 

Pathol. : Rheumatism specially affecting 
tha aynovlal membranes covering the articular 
extremities of tha bones. Increasing' tha 
aynovia in tha dosed synovial sacs. It chiefly 
affects the knee-joint, which has tha largest 
aynovial membrane in tha body. 

s$fn-o-vi'-t!s, a. [Eng. synov(ia); aaff. -ills.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of tha aynoviai mem- 
brane. It sometimes oesura in connection 
with scarlatina. 


fs^n-sSp'-a-lous, o. [Pref. syn-; Eng. 
sepal, and auff. -oua.] 

Bot. : Gamoaepslous. 

rfa'- sperm -f, a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. 
anreppa ( sperma ) = seed.] 

Bot . : Union of tha seed. (Masters.) 

* syn t&c'-tlc, * sjfn-t&c -tlc-al, o. [Gr. 
< 7 vrraKTo? (euntaktos) — put io order.] [Syn- 
tax.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Conjoined ; fitted to each 
other. 

IL Gram. : Pertaining or according to the 
rules of syntax or grammatical construction. 

" A figure Is divided Into trope*. Ac., grain in at i cel. 
orthographical, syntactical.” — p^xcham : Garden of 
Eloquence, bk. L 


* sjna-t&c'-tlc-al-lfr adv. [Eng. syntactical ; 
-ly.] In a syntactical manner; io accordance 
with the rules of ayntax ; as regards syntax. 

s$fn-t&g'-ma-tite, s. [Gr. trvrrayp* (sun- 
tagma). genit. owray/naTo? (suntagmatos) = 
arrangement, putting In order.] 

Min. : A name given by Breithaupt to the 
black hornblende of Monte Soinma, Vesuvius. 

syn tax, * syn-tAx-la, * syn taxe, a. 

[Lat. syntaxis; Gr. <ruWaftc (suntaxis) = au 
arrangement : av v (sun) = together, and rd^is ; 
(laxis) = order ; raaorw (tassd) =■ to arrange.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Connected system or order; 
union of things. 

•• To the knowledge of the most contemptible effect 
In nature, ’tis Decewary to kuow the whole syntax of 
catuea.”-— QlamriU : Vanity cf Dogmatising , ch. xxii. 

II. Gram. : That part of grainmar which 
deals with the construction of aentencea or 
tha due arrangement of words or members of 
sentences in their mutual arrangements. It 
includes concord and government, and tha 
order of words, or collocation. 

•* Who feed » pupil’* intellect with itore 
Of syntax, truly, bot with little more.* 

Cotcper : Tirocinium, 82*. 

stfn-tSc'-tlc, s$fn-t$c'-tIo-ial, a. [Gr. 
< 7 wtt)<tik<>? (suntekWcos).] Pertaining or re- 
lating to ayntexia (q.v.). 

8irn-te-lel -a, s. [Gr.] 

Greek Antiq.: An association of Athenian 
citizens, numbering five, six, or fifteen, who 
equipped a ahip for the public service at their 
joint expanse. 

•’ 8maller proprietor* were Jolaed together io a kind 
of *ociety, for which our language doe* Dot Afford a 
apeclal name, hut which au Atheuiau would have 
called a Synteleia ; and each aoclety waa required to 
fumleb, according to lta mean*, a hone soldier or a 
foot sold ier .‘ '—Macaulay : Mist. Eng., cb. UL 

B^n-ter'-S-sIs, a. [Gr., from oyynjp^a-tes 
(suntfresco) — to watch closely; ovv (sun) — 
together, and (tereo) = to watch.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Conscience regarded as the 
Internal repository of the laws of right sod 
wrong. 

M On her a royal damsel atilt attend*. 

And faithful counsellor synteresis. " 

Fletcher : Purple Island, vl. 

2. Theraput.: Preservative or prophylactic 
treatment. 

8^n-t5-rSt'-Ic, a. [Gr. <rwr»?p>jTucd« (sun- 
teretikos).'] , 

Med. : Pertaining to synteresis ; preserving 
health ; prophylactic. - 

s^n-te -th^s, a. [Pref. syn-, and Lat. tethys 
(q.v.).] 

ZooL : A genas of Clsvinellidae, with a single 
species, from Applecross Sound, Roes-ahire. 
Animals compound, gelatinous, orbicular, 
sessile ; individuals very prominent, arranged 
aub-concentrically in tha common moss ; 
branchial and atrial orifices simple. The in- 
dividual ascidiana are, when full-grown, two 
inches in length. 

* sj^n-tet'-Ic, a . [Svntectic.] 

S^n-tcx^-Is, s. [Gr., from o-vpttjkw (swtfekS) 
— to melt awsy.] 

Med. : A wasting of the body ; a deep con- 
sumption. 

syn - thcr' - maL a. [Pref. syn-, and Gr. 
0<p/xi) (thcrmZ) == heat.] 

Meteor., die. : Having the same degree of 
heat 

B^n'-thS-sIs, a. [Lat, from Gr. ovvOsov; 
(sunthesis) — a putting together: <rvv(aun) = 
together, and Beats (thesis) — a putting.] 
[Tuesis.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Tha act of Joining or putting 
two or more things together ; composition. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem. : Tha building up of more or less 
complex bodies by tha direct union of their 
elements, or of groups of elements. Thus, 
water can be produced synthetically by tha 
anion Df two atoms of hydrogen with one 
atom of oxygen. 

2. Isigic : The method by composition, in 
opposition to the method of resolution or 
analysis. In synthesis, we reason from 
axioms, definitions, and already known prin- 
ciples, until we arrive at a desired conclusion. 
Of thia nature are moat of the processes 
of geometrical reasoning. In eyntheais, we 


boil, btfp’; poTlt, J^I; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; 50, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, eiglst. ph t, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -$ion = shniu -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = bel, dgL 
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•scend from particular case# to general one# ; 
in analysis, we descend from general cases to 
particulars. 

*’ Each of the word* Idea, In. Mind. Invoice* a sjrn- 
thr t/i. and the proposition— Ideas exist lu wind, 1* * 
eyotketi* of syntheeet. Passing from th* sasuinptioo 
of Idealism, to It* aryuwaut, It might he shown that 
each of It* »y Holism* Is a tyntheei* of lynthtei; sue 
t)M»t It* conclusion, reached oy puttiug together many 
•yUcMliui]*, U a rynthew U tynthese* of tyntk*te*. In- 
atead. theu, of the realistic belief being objectionable 
on the grouud of it* aynthetlo nature, it* superiority 
U, that It i* lee* open to this objection th*n luiy other 
belief which can be framed ,”— Herbert Spencer; Prin- 
ciple t </ Psychology. 

3. Surg . ; Tha operation by which divided 
parts are united. 

* syn'-thS-sI$e, v.t. [Eng. synthesis ) ; -<js.] 
To combine or bring together, as two or more 
things ; to unite in one. 

* syn'-the- sist, J. [Eog. synthesis); -£sf.] 
One who employs synthesis, or who follows 
synthetic methods. 

•yn-thct'-Ic, sjrn-thSt'-fo- al, a. [Gr. erw- 
tferixoc (suntfutikos) = skilled *io patting to- 
gether ; (rvvdtTqs (sunthetis) = ona who puts 
together.] [Synthesis.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to synthesis; consisting in or accord- 
ing to syothesia. 

" The matbods [ho observe*] of attaining a know- 
ledge of nature, may be two ; either tho aualytic or 
the eynthetle. The first i* proceeding from the causes 
to the effect*. The second, from the effect* to the 
causes.”— Hook*: Posthumous Wtrk*. p. MO. 

synthetlo- types, s. pL 

Bid . : (See extract). 

"Synthetic-types ere those which combine in s well- 
balanced measure feature* of several types occurring 
as distinct, oulyata later time. Saurold Fishes and 
IchtbyosHuri are more distinctly synthetic than pro- 
phetic types.”— Ayassix: ClauiJUaUon. p. 17# 

•yn-thet'-ic-al-l^, adv. [Eng. synthetical; 
- ly •] In a ayothetical manner ; by synthesis ; 
according to the rules of synthesis. 

* sJrn'-thSt-ize, v.t, [Synthetic.] To unite 
in regular stractnre. 

* sjrn'-td-mtf, *. [Gr. ovvroyiia (suntomia); 
ovv repvw (suntemnS)= to cut short.] Brevity, 
conciseness. 

8yn - ton - In, #. [Gr. <tvvt ovta. (suntonia) = 
stretching : tniv (su a) = together, and TetVw 
(teint 5)= to stretch.] 

Chtm. : Mnscle-flbrfn. Liebig’s name for a 
whita, opaque, gelatinous substance, prepared 
by slightly hurting muscle freed from blood 
with diluta hydrochloric acid, filtering, and 
precipitating with sodio carbonate. It is 
solnbla in dilnte hydrochloric acid and Jn 
feebly alkaline liquid, but insolubls in a 
solution of sodium chloride. A similar snb- 
etance, giving all the reactions of syntonin, is 
obtained by treating egg albuman with dilute 
hydrochloric scid. [Muscuun.] 

* S^n-U-^I-Ast, a [Gr. triv (*un) = with, 
together, aud ovaia (ousta) = existence.] One 
who holds the doctrine or consubetantiation. 

( Rogers : Thirty-Nine Articles, p. 2S9.) 

K$n-zfg-i-a* a. [Pref. tyn-, and Gr. {vy Iv 
( zugon\ (zugos) = a yoke.] 

Bot . ; Tha point of junction of opposite 
cotyledons. 


syph' - I - lls, s. fA word introduced by 
Sauvsges from Syphilua, the name of a shep- 
herd In Fracnstoro’s poem, Syphilus, sive 
Morbus Gallicvs: Gr. <ru? (tus) = a hog, and 
<£t'Ao* ( philos ) = dear, loving. (J/aAn.)] 
Pathol. : A disease due to the introduction 
of a specific poison into the system by direct 
contact of an Infected with a healthy surface. 
In the majority of cases syphilis is veuereal ; 
but It is by no means necessarily so, ss the 
poison may be communicated to the fingers 
(as is often the case with medical men and 
midwives) from touching diseased parts, or it 
may be introduced by infected lymph in vac- 
cination. It is chai-actsrized in ths first In- 
stance by the presence of a single 8ore, the 
hard chancre, and freqneotiy by induration 
of the absorbent glands, chiefly those of the 
groin. It lias probably existed from time Im- 
memorial wherever promiscuous sexual in- 
tercourse has prevailed, though the statement 
is often made that it was first brought to 
Enrope by tho followers of Columbus. .Men- 
tion of It occurs, however, lu the ancieot 
literature of China, and before the period 
above fixed, plscea called stews existed in the 
borough of Southwark, where prostitutes 
suffering from this contagious disease were 
confined.. In the secondary or constitutions! 
form, the throst is chiefly affected, frightful 
ulceration being common, with cutaneous 
eruptions, affections or the nose, ear#, joints, 

’ and bones. Tertisry symptoms also occur, 
with the presence or nodes or gumma ta. In 
its constitutional form the foetus in utero, or 
newly-born in&nt is frequently affected. 

syph-f-llt'-lc, a. [Eng. syphilis); - itic .] 
Pertaining to or or the nature or syphilis : 
as, syphilitic deafness, Ac. ; affected with or 
suffering from syphilis ; useful in the cure of 
syphilis. 


syph-l-li-za'-tion, a. [Eng. sypkUis(e); 
- alien .] 


Pathol. : Saturation or tba system by In- 
oculation with syphilitic virus. This method 
was introduced by M. Auzias Turenne in 1850. 


Tl» system seemed to become protected, os In 
ardimu-T inoculation and vaccination, and a state or 
diathesis wss produced, in which ths body w*a no 
louder cspsMs of being affected by syphilis; and tho 
process by which tbie is accomplished hi that to which 
ths imms sjr^Aitaattofi belongs.” — Copland: Piet. 
Prod . Med. led. 1886 ), p. 1,469. 


S$rph-I-lIze, v.t . [Eng. syphiHis) ; -fee.] To 
saturate or inoculate with syphilitic matter 
as a cure for Or a preventive against the dis- 
ease. 


syph -l-lo-der'-mq (pi. etfph-I-ld-der’- 

ma-ta), s. [Eng. syphilis [q.v.), and Gr. 
Upua (derma) — skin.] 

PathoL : A skin disease prod need by syphilis. 

S^ph'-Moid, a. [Eng. syphilis; auff. -oid.] 
Resembling syphilis ; having tha cliaracter of 
syphilis. 

s^-phll'-A-ma (pL »^ph-f-l5m'-a-ta), 5 . 
FAs if from a Greek word, bnt really a modern 
derivativa ISrom syphilis (q.v.).J 
PathoL : A tumour prodneed by syphilis. 
There are syphilomata of the lungs and of 
tha heart. (Tanner.) 


■y'-pher, j. [Etyrn. donbtruL] (See com- 
pound.) 

nypher Joint, «. 

Carp. : A lap joint for tha edges of boards, 
leaving a flat or flush surface. 

ly'-pher-Ing, #. [Sypher.] 

Shipvyright. : Lapping the chamfered edge 
of one plank over tha similarly chamfered 
edge of another, so as to form a joint with a 
plane surface. 

sjr-pMl'-i-defi, «. pL [Syphilis.] 

PathoL : Skin affections of syphilitic origin. 
They are usually copper-coloured rashes, 
scales, papules, pustules, crusts, ulcer#, and 
cicatrices, and have been arranged in eight 
groups : vegetative, exanthematous, vesicular, 
aquainnn^ papular, pustular, bulbous, and 
tubercular. 

S^ph l-ll-pho -bl-a, s. [Eog. syphilis , and 
Gr. 4>o/ios (phobes) = fear.] 

Pathol, r Syphilitic monomania ; a morbid 
fear oT being affected by syphilis, producing 
aorna Imaginary eymptmn# of the disease, 
and often leading to suicide. The most obsti- 
nate case* are hi women. 


sy'-ph6n, 1 . [Siphon.] 

sy-phdn-Ic, a. [Siphonic.] 

t By phon-6 8 torn' -a to, s. pi [Siphono- 

STOMATA.] 

syr'-en (yr as it), 1 . [Siren. ] 

a. & a. [Lat. <SyriocK#.] 

A. As adj. : or or pertaining to Syria or Ita 
language. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Syrians, esj>ecially the language of tb« ancient 
Syrians. It belongs to the Semitic family of 
languages, and differs little from the Chaldee 
or Eastern Aramaic. 

Syriac-version, s. 

Biblical Versions : Any version nf the Bible 
in the Syriac language. The most important 
Is tha Peach i to (q.v.) ; the next is the Phi- 
loxenian, or Syro-Philoxenian, mads by Philo- 
xenne, Biehop of HJerapoli# (a.d. 488-518). 
It is confined to the New Testament. 

s. [Eng. Syriac ; -fom.] A 
Syriac idiom, phrase, or expression* 

Sj^r'-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 


A* As adj. : Or or pertaining to Syria or its 
inhabitants; Syriuc. 

B. As subst.: A native or inhabitant of 
Syria. 

Syrian-bcar, s. 

Zool . ; Ursus syriacus, from Western Asia. 
It is about the size or tha Brown Bear, but or 
a much light, r colour, varying from fulvous- 
brown to fulvous-white, according to the 
season of the year. The she-bear# which came 
out or the wood, and “tare forty end two" 
°f the jnockers of Elisha (2 Kings ii. 23) were 



Syrian- Cathelies, #. pi. 

Church Hist. : A term which should properly 
include all Christians using a Syriac liturgy, 
but confined by ecclesiastical writers to con- 
verts from tha Jscobita or Moooplivsite 
Church in Syria. 

Syrian Jaeobites, a pL 

Church Hist . ; The members of the church 
that ooce pervaded Syria. The great body 
of them now reside near Mosul and Hardin, 
in Mesopotamia, others are in or near Aleppo. 
A large colony, now however much reduced 
by conversions to Roman Catholicism, exista 
in Malabar and Travanoore in India. They 
call themselves Jacobites, nominally from the 
patriarch Jacob, really from Jacob Bardteus, 
Bishop nf Orfa (Edessa), who died in 558, and 
who was successful In reuniting the Monophy- 
sites. They use the Syriac language lu their 
liturgy. 

Syrian-rue, s. 

Bot. : Peganum Harmaia. 

Stfr'-I-an l^m, #. [Eng. Syrian; -ism.) A 
Syrian idiom, phrase, or expression. 

• Syr-I-h^m, s . [Eng. Syri(a); ^wm.] The 
same as Svriakism (q.v.). 

“Tho Scripture Greek Is obeerred to be full of 
Syri-ttmt *ud Hebrsitrus."— Wurbnrton : DocLrin* qf 


sy-rln'-ga, «. [Lat. syrinx; Gr. avpty^ 

(suringx) = a pipe. So called becausa tha 
branches are long, straight, and with large 
pith.) 

Botany : 

1. A synonym of Philadelphia. [3.] 

2. Lilac ; a genus or Fraxineie. Deciduous 
shrubs, with simple leaves, and very fragrant 
flowers iu terminal thyreoid panicles. Calyx 
small, four-toothed ; corolla funuel-shaped, its 
limb four-parted ; stamens two ; stigma bifid ; 
fruit a cap8ula, with two boat-shaped valves, 
having a dissepiment in ths middle, two cells, 
and two seeds. Known species sbont six. Na- 
tives apparently of south-eastern Europe and 
central and eastern Asia. Syringa vulgaris is 
the Lilsu (q.v.). 5. persica is a smaller species 
or variety, with pinnatlfld leaves, supi^osed 
to hav8 come from Persia. There, are three 
common varieties of it in nurseries, the Whita, 
the Cut-leaved, snd the Sage-leaved Persian 
Lilac. .8. Josihea, t Transylvanian shrub, 
has scentless flowers. The (eaves of S. Emodi, 
a large Himalayan shruh, are eaten by goats. 

3. (PL): The Philadelphacese (q.v.). 


syr'-In&o * slr'-In&e, s. [Fr .syrlngue, from 
Lat. syringem, ^ccua. of syrinx — a reed, pipe, 
tube; Gr. crvptyf (suringx) = a reed, a tulos. 
a whistle ; Sp. siringa.; ItaL sciringa.] A small 
portable hydraulic instrument of the pump 
kind, used to draw in a quantity of water or 
other liquid, and eject the same with force. 
In its simplest form it cousists of a small 
cylindrical tube within air-tight piston fitted 
with a rod and lvaudia at the upper end. The 
lower end terminates In a small tape ring tube. 
This being immersed m the fluid, the piston 
is drawn back, snd the liquid is forced into th# 
cylinder by atmospheric pressure. Ou push- 
ing the piston back again to the lower eud of 
tho cylinder the liquid is ejected in « jet. Til# 
syringe is nsed by surgeons, &c., for washing 
wounds, injecting liquids into animal l*odies 
and similar purposes. Larger forms are used 
for watering plants, trees, Ac. 


Th« like (Urine to thU. namely elrstres, ws 

learned nnt of a fonle In the saute ./Eto'pt. which is 
called Ibis (or tlie hlack etorke.) ThisbirU havui| a 
crooked and hooked bill, nseth It fn steed of a tyrtnye 
or pli>e. to sqnlrt water Into that part, whereby It Is 
roost kind and hoUnne to void ths dounfr and ex- 
cremeuts of meat, and so purceth and cleauseth her 
bodle.’— P. Holland: Pllnie, liL vlll., oh. xxvfi. 


H Pneumatic Syringe: [Pncumatiosyrino*]. 


f^te, dt, fare, amidst, what, fall. Cither; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt 
or, wore, wqlL work, wh6, edn; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• syringe-engine* t. A machine on the 
principle of the syriuge, formerly used as a 
fire-engine. 

syringe -valve, s. A peculiarly con- 
structed valve used In syringes. The vslve- 
guide stein has an end knob, by which its 
falling out is prevented. 


pjfr'-lnge, v.t. & i. [Svrinoe, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To injeot by means of a syringe. 


“I tyrhtyod Into » dog'* jngnlnr vein about two 
quart* of warm water." — Uofl« : II orkt, vt 464. 

2. To wash or cleanse by injections from a 
ay rings. . 

B. Intrans. : To inject wster by means of 
a syringe. 


s^-rin-g6-dSn'-dr8n, s. [Gr. <rvpiy£ (tu- 
ringx), <rvpiyyo<: (suiinggos) — a pipe or tube, 
and fieVfipo* (dendron) =t tree.] 

Palceobot. : A genus of coal plants founded 
hy Sternberg, and adopted by Brongnlsrt 
Trnnk furrowed, with equal end parallel riba. 
Some of the species Included in it are now 
placed under Sigillaria. 


*^-rin-g<5p'-or-&,a. pi [Gr. <rvpiyf (suringx\ 
genit. ovpiyyo* (suringgos) = a pipe, and iropog 
(porxw) = a passage ; a pore.] 

Palaxmt. : A genus of Halysitid®. Corallura 
fasciculate, with cylindrical corallites united 
by horizontal connecting processes. Silurian 
to the Carboniferous. 

f^-rin'-gi-tome, i. [Gr. avp ty£ (suringx\ 
genit. avoiyyoi; ( suringgos ) = a pipe, * flatula, 
and To/xij (tome) = a cutting.] 

Surg . : A bistoury, concave on its edge, and 
terminated by a long, flexible, probe-pointed 
stylet. Formerly used for operations for 
fistula in ano. 


g^-rIn-gSt'~6~m& «. [Fr. ryringotomie.] 
[Svrinootome.] 

Surg. : The operation or act of enttiug for 
fistula. 


sfr-in-gSx'-jMSn, 1 [Gr. <rvp*y£ (suringx), 
genit. trvpiyy os ( suringgos ) = a pipe, aud £vAop 
(jtulon) = wood.] 

Palatobot. : A genus of plants believed by 
its discoverer, Principal Dawson, to be angio- 
spennous. Known species one, Syringorylon 
mirabile, from the Devonian of New York. 

g^r'-Dnx, l [Lat., from Gr. <rvpiy£ (suringx) 
= a pipe, a tube.] 

1. Compar. Anat. : The inferior larynx, a 
modification of the trachea where it .joins the 
bronchi. It is the organ of song in birds. 

2. Music : The same as Panpipe (q.v.). 

3. Surg. : A fistula. 

4. Zool. : A genus of Sipunculidse. Proboscis 
shorter than the body ; cylindrical, witli a 
circle of short-fingered tentacles aronnd the 
tip. Professor Ekl ward Forbes described three 
British species. 

Bjbr'-ma, s. [Gr., from trvpot (surd) = to drag, 
to trail*.] 

Greek Antiq . : A long dress, reaching to the 
ground, worn hy tragic actora. 

t Byr-nf-i'-nse, a. pi [Mod. Lat. symi(um) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Ornith. : A sub-family of Bubonid®, with 
three genera : Aaio, Nyctala, and Syrnium 
(q.v.). 


•yr'-nl-iim, a [Etym. doubtful.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Symiin® (q.v.). The 
tyi>e la Syrnium aluco , or Aiuco Jlammea, the 
Tawny Owl. [Strix, 2.] 

• Byr'-op, *. [Syjujp.] 


B$rr'-phi-da3, s. pi. [Lat. syrph(us) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of Diptera, tribe Atheri- 
cera (having the antennae of three joints, the 
apical one with a bristle^ The Syrphid® 
have the antennal bristle finely feathered ; 
the eyes sre large, meeting fn the males ; the 
ocelli three ; proboscis generally short, the 
terminal lobea fleshy, enclosing three bristles ; 
palpi email, with one joint ; abdomen flat- 
tened, with five segments ; tarsi with two 
pul villi. Smooth or hairy insects, often seen 
hovering almost without motion over the 
flowers of Composites or other plants, some of 


them looking like bees, from which they may 
at once be distinguished by their having only 
two wings, and being destitute of a sting. 
The species are numerous, sud the larv® di- 
verse in habits. Most of the latter feed on 
the roots or bulbs or plants, or live in decay- 
ing wood, mud, or sewera, or in the water, or 
as parasites In the uesta of wasps and humble 
bees, or crawling over plants in quest of 
Aphides. Genera more than forty, and among 
them Syrphus, Volucella, Eristalis, Helophi- 
lus, &c. 

SJfr'-phUS, i. [Gr. <rvp4><* (surphos), aip<f>ot 
(serphos) = a small-winged insect, perhape a 
gnat or an ant] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Byrpbid® 
(q.v.). The larvre feed on aphides. Among 
the specleB of this genua one of the most 
common Is Syrphus pyrastri, a bine-black fly, 
with whitish or yellowish transverse bands 
on the abdomen, black thighs, and yellowish 
legs. Itie sometimes mistaken for a wasp. 
The larv® is a footless grub, living on plants 
infested by aphides. 

•3fr-rh&p'-t©S, i. [Gr. avppawris (surrhaptoe) 
= sewn together; ovppairrut (rurrhapttf) = to 
sew together : (rvv (sun) = together, and 
pixTu (rhapto) = to sew.] 

Ornith. : A genu* of Pteroclld® (q.v.), with 
two species. Bill email, conical, nostrils 
concealed by feathers, tarai hirsute ; toes 
short, concrete, hirsute above, h&llux absent; 
the two middle tail-feathers and first two 
qoills of wings produced into pointed seta- 
ceous filaments. They normally range from 
Tsrtary, Thibet, and Mongolia, to the country 
round Pekin, and occasionally visit Elastern 
Europe; but in 1863 great numbers of them 
appeared in Europe, end reached westward to 
the shore* of the Atlantic. 

9 efrt , a [Fr. syrte, from Lat. syrtis ; Gr. 
crvpris (surtie) = a sandbank.) [Syrtis.] A 
qnicksand. 

• a. [Eng. ryrt ; -fa) Pertaining or 

relating to a *yrt or qnicksand ; of the nature 
of a quicksand. 


S^r'-tis, a [Lat, from Gr. ovpris (surtis), 
from <nJ pot (sur5) = to draw.) 

L Ord. Lang. : A quicksand. (Originally 
applied especially to two sandbanks on the 
north coast of Africa.) 

“ Quench'd In a boggy ryrt it, n tithe r tea. 

Nor good dry laud! * Milton : P. L., It. M*. 

2. Entom. : A genus of Bugs, family Mem- 
branacefe (q.v.), having the sides of the abdo- 
men dilated. Two species, Syrff* crassipes and 

S. monstrosa, occur on the continent of Europe. 


•slr'-^p, * slr'-iip, * sLr-r6p, s. 

[G.Fr. syrup, ysserop (Fr. strop), from Sp. 
xarope = a medicinal drink, from Arab, shardo, 
shurdb — wine or any beverage, syrnp, from 
shariba = he drank ; Ital. tiroppo.) [Shrub 
(2), Shsrbet.] 

I. Ord. Lang, r popular language, the 
uncrystallizable fluid finally separated from 
crystallized sugar in the process of refining, 
either by the draining of sugar in loaves, or 
by being forcibly ejected by the centrifugal 
apparatus in preparing moist sugar, commonly 
known as golden syrup. By sugar manufac- 
turers the term syrup is applied to all strong 
saccharine aolutions which enntain sngar in 
a condition capable of being crystallized out, 
the ultimate uncrystallizable fluid being dis- 
tinguished as molasses or trescle. 

•* The lnlee which trickle* Into these rejeel* U col- 
lected by pereon* who climb the tree* for thet perpoee 
morning end evening, end la the common drink of 
every Individual upon the Ulend ; yete much greeter 
quantity ie drawn off thin Is conraned In thi* us*. 
• end of the »urplu» they meke both e *yrup end coerae 
*ugar." — Cook : first toy off*, bk. iil., ch. lx. 


IL Technically: 

1. Chtm. : A saturated, or nearly saturated, 
solution of sugar in water. 

2. Pharm. : Syrupus ; a preparation In which 
sngar form* an important iogrcdient, and 

f ives a peculiar consistence to the liquid, 
ts general use is to dlsgaise the flavour of 
drugs ; but in some cases, as in that of the 
iron iodide, the sugar preserves the active in- 
gredient from undergoing chemical change. 
About seventeen syrups are used in modern 
pharmacy. Among them are Syrupus axtrantti. 
S. limonis, S. papaveris, S. sennee, &c. (Garrod.) 

** Hi* drng», hi* drinks, nod syrups doth *K>1 J. 

To heot hi* blood *nd quicken la xnry. 

Drayton : Th* 0*1. 


* st uped, * s^r'-upt, a. [Eng. syrup ; 
-ed.] bweetened by or as by moistening or 
mixing with syrup. 

“Yet when there htp« * honey fall, 

Wo'll lick the syrupt leave*." 

Drayton: quest qf Cynthia. 

Sir'-Up-y, a. [Eng. syrup ; -y.) 
Like syrup; paidakingof the nature or quali- 
ties of syrup. 

“ Apple* *r* of * syrupy, tonaclou* nature.” — Morti- 
mer ; husbandry. 

B^s-sar-co-sis, s. [Gr., from ovooapKota 
(sussarkoo) = to unite hy flesh : av (su), for ovv 
(sun) ssz with, together, and <rdp£ (sarx), genit. 
trapKoi (sarkos) — flesh.] 

1. ^nof. : A species of union of bones, in 
which one bone is united to another by means 
of an intervening muscle, as in the connec- 
tion of the os hyoides to the sternum. 

2. Surg. : The method of curing wounds by 
promoting the growth of new flesh. 

S^S-t&l -tlc, a. [Lat. systalticue; Gr. ov<r- 
toAtocos (sustaltikos) = drawing together; trvtr- 
re'AAt* (sustello) = to draw together : <rov (run) 
= together, and oreAAw (stelld) = to set In 
order.] 

Physiol : Capable of or produced by alternate 
contraction and dilatation. Used spec, of the 
heart. 

* sys -ta sla, I. [Gr., from <rvvitrre\fu (sunis- 
teml) = to place together.] [By«tem.] A 
sitting together ; apolitical union or constitu- 
tion. 

" It i* *. won* pr**«rv*.tlv* of * msBend coiutttntlon 
tbRn th« systartt of Crete, or th* coufedenitlon of 
Poland."— ; Jtpfisetions on ths Resolution in 
Prunes. 

B^s'-tSm, • sy*- teme, 8. [Lat. ry sterna, from 
Gr. <rv < tvhp a. (sustima) = a complex whole put 
, together, a system : <n> (rw), for <n * v («tn) = 
with, together, aod <mf-(ste-), tlie base of i<m)px 
(hi 3 ttmi) = to stand ; Fr. tystbnc ; Sp. & ItaL 
sistema.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A combination or assemblage of things 
adjusted into a regular and connected whole ; 
a number of things or jvarts eo connected and 
arranged s* to make one complex tiling ; things 
connected according to a scheme ; as a system 
of canals or railways, a system of forces acting 
upon a body. 

2. An assemblage of parts or organs In an 
animal body which are composed of the same 
tissue or are essentially necessary to the per- 
formance of some function : as the nervous 
system, the vascular system , Ac. 

3. Hence spplied to the body Itself: as, To 
take nourishment Into the system. 

4. The whole scheme of creation regarded as 
forming one complete plan or whole ; the 
universe. 

6. A plan or scheme according to which 
things are connected or combined Into a 
whole ; an assemblage of facts, or of principles 
and conclusions scientifically arranged or dis- 
posed according to certain mutual relations, 
so as to form a complete whole : as, a system of 
philosophy, a system of government, &c. 

6. Method, order, regularity : as, He has no 
system in hi* business. 

7. Manner or way In which things are 
managed ; plan of transacting business. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal: A term introduced by Bichat, 
nsed of any structure taken as a whole : as, 
the nervous system. 

*2. Ancient Music : An interval compounded, 
or supposed to be compounded, of several 
lesser intervals, as the octave, the elements of 
which are called diastema. 

3. Astron. : A theory of the movements and 

mutual relations of the heavenly bodies, espe- 
cially of the sun, moon, and planets, and the 
laws by which these are regulated. Used of 
the Ptolemaic System, the Copernican Sys- 
tem, the Newtonian System, &e. (all which 
see). * 

** Tha great tyrtem In which the inn act* the part of 
tha primary, aud tba planet* of It* satellite* -Htnr- 
sehel : Attronomy, f &3A 

4. Biol. : Method of arrangement on a com- 
prehensive plan. Used apecislly in Botany, 
where flrat Linnffins’s Sexual System— the- 
Artificial— for a time prevailed, to be followed 
by the Natural System, which 1* now in use. 
By the Natural System some understand only 
the placing together of such plants or animals 


boil, p6at, cat, cell, chorus, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -lig. 

-dan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -pon. -?ion = zhiin. -dons, -ttons, -slons - shfis. -ble, -dlo, &c. - bfl, del 
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as resemble each other ; some hold that it re- 
veals the plan of the Creator, while Darwin 
( Origin of Species, ch. xiv.) thinks that it is the 
arrangement by similarity of characters of 
sniiosis or plants having & community of 
descent 

5. Fine Arts : A collection of the rales and 
principles upon which an artist works. 

6. Geol. : A term introduced by Sir Roderick 
Murchison for s formation or division of the 
Palaeozoic, Secondary, or Tertiary Rocks. (See 
extract.) 

“ In the work on Kossi* the DeronUn. Carboni- 
ferous, »ud PerrnUa rock* were each denominated 
*i 'items, hut aa explained in thi* work, they ere now 
Tie wed a* group* that eoostitote the Upper Palaeozoic 
System. the Silortau being the Lower Palaeozoic. 
Murchison; Siluriai+L ltM), p» *10. (Note.) 

1 7. Math. : A term used of equations related 
to e&cli other in the same problem, or of 
curves or surfaces connected by any law. 

system-maker, s. One who makes or 
constructs a system or systems. (Usnally in 
contempt.) 

" 8y$t*numaJt*n h*r« endearonred to Interpret It 
Warburton: Work*, toL ix, eer. k 

* system-monger, s. One who is fond 
of forming or fraud ug systems. 

sys-te-mAt'-Ic, sjrs-te-miit'-ic-al, a. (Gr. 
own?#iaTuc6« (sustevuitikos), from avaryfiaroc 
($u$tematos\ genit. of <rv<m]^a (sustema) — a 
system (q.v.); Fr. sysUmatique.) 

1. Pertaining to system ; according to sys- 
tem ; methodical ; formed or arranged with 
regular connection and subordination of parts 
to each other and to the design of the whole. 

“ Now we deal much in essay* and unreasonably 
despise systematical learning ; whereas, our father* 
had a Just value for regularity and iy»tema~— Ho/fa 

2. Proceeding or working according to re- 

gular system or method : as, a systematic 
writer. « 

* 3. Of or pertaining to the system of the 
universe; cosmicaL 

s^s te-mrit'-ic al-ly, adv. (Eng. systema- 
tical ; -iy.] In a systematic manner ; in form 
of a system ; methodically. 

* sys'-tem-at i^m, s. [Eng. systematic) ; 
-ism.] Reduction of things into a system. 

t^m-at-ist, ». [Eng. systematic); -isf.] 

1. One who forms a system or systems ; a 
systemstizer. 

“ Systematises In botany arrange plant* Into certain 
orders, classes, or genera.*— Chambers. 

2. One who adheres to a system. 

sys-te-milt-I-za'-tion, m. [Eng. systemat- 
ic.*); -aiiou.] The act uf systematizing; the 
act or process of reducing or forming things 
into a system. 

sjfa-t£m-at-ize, V.t. [Eng. systematic); -tee.) 
To reduce or form into a system or regular 
method. 

“ Dltease* were healed and buildings erected before 
medicine and architecture were systematised into 
arts .*— Harris : Philological Inquiry. 

sys'-tSm-at-iz-er, s. [Eng. systematic*); 
-er.] One who reduces or forms tilings into a 
regular system. 

“Aristotle may be called th« t ystsmatixsr of his 
master s doctrine*. 5o rrii / Philological Inquiry. 

* sys-tom-a -tol -^- gy, a. [Gr. avmjfjia 
yusterna), genit. ovary naro* (sudematos) = a 
system (q.v.), snd Aoyov (logos) = a discourse.] 
Knowledge or information regarding systems. 

sjfo-tem'-Ic, a. [Eng. system; -ic.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a system. 
2. A not., Pathol Ac.: Of or belonging to 

the body as a whole : as, the systemic arteries, 
the systemic veins. 

* sys-tem-i-za'-tion, a. [Eng. systemte(e); 
-at ion.} The same as Systematization (q.v.). 

* s^s-tem-ize, v.t. [Eng. system; -tee.) To 
reduce to a system ; to systematize. 

* sys'-tem-Iz er, *. [Eng. systemte(e); -er .) 
A systemstizer. 

Bys tcm ldss, a. [Eng. system; -less.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Without system. 

2. BioL : Not obviously presenting the cha- 
racters of the well-marked divisions of the 
snini&l or vegetable kingdom, as the Pro- 
tozoa among sniinals and the microscopic 
algae or mioute fun gals among plants. 


sys to le, s. [Gr. crv<rroArj (sustole) — a con- 
tracting, drawing together ; <rvcrr<'AA« (sus- 
tello) = to draw together : av (su) for ervv 
(sun) = together, and areA Aw (stello) ~ to 
equip, to set iu order ; Fr. sysfote.] 

1. Gram. : The shortening of s long syllable. 

2. Physiol.: The contraction of any con- 
tractile cavity, specially of the suricles and 
veutricles In the heart. 

sys-toT-Ic, cl (Eng. systol(e) ; -ic.] Pertain- 
ing or relating to systole ; contracting : as, 
systolic sortie, mitral, pulmonary, aud tri- 
cuspid murmurs. 

sys -tyle, a. (Gr. cn/ovvAov (sustulos), from av 
(su\ for avv (sun) = with, together, and crrvAov 
(stulos) = a pillar, & column ; Fr. systyle.) 

Arch. : Having columns standing close : 

(1) Having columns placed tn such a msnner 
that they are two diameters of a column 
apart. [See illustration nnder Podium.J 

(2) Hsving a row of cnlomns set close to- 
gether all round, as the Psrtheuon at Athens. 

* syte, s. (Site.] 

*sythe, s. (Scythe.] 

sy'-ver, S. [From the same root ss sneer 
(q.v.).J A covered drain ; a sewer, a gutter ; 
the grating or trap of a street drain. (Scotch.) 

syves, a. [CHrvE(2).] 

Bot.: Allium Schcenoprasum. (Jamieson.) 

• syx-hende man, a. (A.S. six = six ; hund 
hundred, and man.] 

Old Sax. Law: A man possessed of property 
to the vslus of six hundred shillings. 

sy-zyiT-i-um, sl-z^g -I-um, s. (Gr. <n<v- 
yto^ (suzugios) — yoked together, paired. So 
named from the way in which the branches 
and leaves are united by pairs.] 

Bot. : A genus of Myrtere. Trees or shrubs, 
with the flowers in cymes or corymbs, the 
calyx with its limb undivided; the petals, 
four or five, inserted into the throat of the 
calyx and fugitive; stamens many, similarly 
Inserted; the fruit baccate, one-celied by 
abortion ; seeds one or two. Syzygium Jambo- 
lanum , called also Eugenia Janibolana, is a 
moderate -sized tree, wild or cultivated all 
over India. The bark is astringent, and is 
used, as are tha leaves, in dysentery. The 
decoction of the bark constitutes a wash for 
the teeth; its fresh juice, with goat's milk, a 
medicine for the diarrhoea of children. A 
vinegar prepared from the unripe fruit is a 
stomachic, carminative, sud diuretic. The 
fruit ia astringent, but is eaten by the natives, 
who tn time of famine consume also the 
kernels. The leaves of S. terebinthaceum are 
used in Madagascar to impart sn sroma to 
baths. $. gyineensis is worshipped in Gambia 
and the frnit is eaten. 

sy-rf -gy, s. [Gr. erv^vyia (suxugia) = union, 
conjunction ; ov^vy-x (surugos) =, conjoined : 
av (su), for avv (sun) = with, together, and 
gevywyn (zeugnumi) = to join ; £vyov (zugon) 
— a yoke.] 

1. Astron. (PI.): Linear relations; a terra 
used of the points of a planet, or of the moon's 
orbit, at which the planet or the moon is in 
opposition to or contraction with the snn. 

2. Pros.: The con piing of different feet to- 
gether in Greek or Latin verse. 

sza -bd-Ite (sz as tz), s. [After Prof. J. 
Szab6, of Budapest ; sutT. -ite (Min.).'] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in minute crys- 
tals in cavities of an andesite, Transylvania. 
Crystallization, triclinic. Hardness, a to 7; 
sp. gr. 3*505; lustre, vitreous; colour, hair- 
brown to hyscinth-red. Compos.: essentially 
a silicate of iron and lime. Now shown to 
be related to hypersthene (q.v.). 

szai be -l^-itc, ». [After Herr Szaibelyi ; 
suff- -tte (ifin.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in small nodules 
bristling with scicnlar crystals in a Iimestons 
at Werksthal, Hungary. Hsrdness, 3 to 4 ; 
sp. gr. 3*0; colour, externally white, inter- 
nally yellow. Compos. : after separating im- 
purities, essentially a hydrous borate of mag- 
nesia. 

sz&s'-ka-ite (sz as tz). a. [After Szaska, 
Hungary, where found ; suff. -xte (Afin.)i] 

Min. : An earthy variety of calamtne (zinc 
carbonate) (q.v.% stated to contain cadmium. 


Szmik'-ite (sz as tz), s. [After Herr Szmik 
suff. -ite (if in.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, stalsctitic 
Hardness, 1*5; sp. gr. 3*15; colour, 
whitish ; on fracture, reddish-white to 
rose -red. Compos. : sulphuric acid, 

47*43 ; protoxide of manganese, 42.01 ; 
water, 10*65 = 100*09. Found at Felsd- 
banya, Hungary. 

szd-pel'-ka (sz as tz), s. (Russ.] 

Music .* A kind of oboe, about fifteen 
inches in length, made of elder wood, 
having a brass mouth-piece snd eight 
large and seven small finger holes. It 
is a popular instrument in Southern 
Russia it/i> 


T, 

T, the twentieth letter and the sixteenth con- 
sonaut of the English alphabet, is a sharp, 
mute consonant, and closely allied to d, both 
being dentals. It is formed by pressing the 
tip of the tongue closely against the root of 
the upper teeth, and it differs from d only in 
being non-vocal, while d is uttered with voice. 
T followed by h in tha same syllable has two 
distinct sounds ; the one surd or breathed, as 
in lAink, thank, thought, representing the 
Anglo-Saxon ; the other sonant, or vocal, 
as in this, that , though, representing the Anglo- 
Saxon °jp. Ti before a vowel, and unaccented, 
usually passes into sh, ms in nation, portion, 
partial which are pronounced nashon, porMow, 
parshal When sorz precede ti, the t retains 
its proper sonnd, as in question, thongh before 
it it is often softened into cA (as in church), as 
also in such words as mixture, posture, &c. 
In accordance with Grimm’s law (q.v.), t in 
English (as also in Dutch, Icelandic, Gothic, 
&c.) is represented in Latin, Greek, and 
Sanscrit by d, and in German by « or z. 
Thus Eng. tooth (for tonth) = Lat. dens, genit. 
dentis, Gr. o&ovq ( odous ), genit. wAorrox ( odon - 
tew), Sansc. dant, Ger. zahn, O. H. Ger. land ; 
Eng. heart = Lat cor, genit. cordte, Gr. xop&Ca 
(kardiaX Sansc. kridaya. Ger. herza; Eng. 
eat — Lat edo, Gr. LSw (edb), Sansc. ad, 0. H. 
Ger. ezan, Ger. ersen. If the t is preceded by 
a, this rule does not apply, as in Eng. stand 
= Lat sto, Gr. (histimi), Ger stehen. Th 

in English, &c., is represented in Latin, Greek, 
and Sanscrit by t, and in German by d ; thus, 
Log. thou = Lat fit, Gr. tv (fu), Sansc. from, 
Ger. du ; Eng. three = Lat tres, Gr. rods 
( treis ), Sansc. fri, O. H. Ger. dri, Ger. drei. 
In a few instances t in English represents an 
1 in Latin, as in tear (s.) — Lat. lacrima. In 
bat and mate, t snpplies the place of sn original 
k (O. Eng. bak ana make). An original t is 
sometimes represented by d in English; cf. 
proud = O. Eng. prut ; diamond ~ IY. dia- 
mant; card = Fr. carte, Lat char to. An ori- 
ginal t has become th in author ~ Lat. auefor. 
It has disappeared from the middle of & word 
in best = O. Eng. betst ; last = O. Eng. latst; 
from the end of a word in anrtZ = 0. Eng. 
anfiU, ; petty = Fr. petit ; dandelion = Fr. deni 
de lion. T has crept in (!) after «, as in behest, 
amongst, against, amidst, whilst, beticixl; (2) in 
fyranf = O. Fr. tirnn, Lat fynmnua; parch- 
ment — O. Fr. parchemin ; cormorant = Fr. 
cormoran ; ancient — Fr. ancien ; pheasant ~ 
O. Fr. phaisan. Th represents an original d 
in hither, thither, whether, faith = O. Fr. feid, 
Lat Jides. An original th has become d in 
could = O. Eng. cuthe ; fiddle — O. Eng. fithele ; 
Bedlam — Bethlehem; it has become t in theft 
= A.S. iheofth; nostrU — A.S. nasthyrlu; it 
has disappeared from Norfolk — North -folk ; 
worship = A.S. wtorthscipe. T is often doubled 
in the middle of words, occasionally at the 
end, ss in butt, mitt. T is often nsed tc 
denote tilings of the shape of tha capital 
letter ; cl T-bandage, T-square, &c, 

T, as m symbol, is used in_numerals for 160, 
and with a stroke over it (T) for 160,000. 

K (1) Marked with a t: A thief. An ex- 
pression equivalent to the Iriim literarwm 
homo of Plautus (AuL, II. iv. 47). The Eng 
lish phrase derives its force from the fact that 
thieves were formerly branded in the hand 
with the letter T. 

(2) To a t: Exactly ; to a nicety ; with the 
utmost exactness : as. That tits me to a f. 


Cate, /St, fare, amidst, what, tall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 
or, wore, W9H work, who, son; mntc, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e; ey — a; qu = kw. 
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t&b, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A latchet or flap of a shoe or half-boot, 
formerly fastened with a buckle, now usually 
hy a string. 

2. The metallic binding on the end of a 
shoe or corset lece ; a tag. 

3. A lace or other border, resembling that 
of a cap, worn on the inner front edges of 
ladies* bonnets. 

4. The hanging sleeve of a child’s garment 

\ To keep tab : To keep tally, or check. 

IL Fulling: One or the revolving arms 
which lift the beaters of a fulling-m&chine. 


• ta-b&c cd, a [Tobacco.] 
t&b-a-Chir\ a [Tabasheer.] 

ta-b&n-i-d», *. pi. [Let taba*(us ) ; fem. pL 
‘adj. suff. -ufce.] 

EnUm.: A cosmopolitan family of Tany- 
stoma (q.T.). Head broad, fitting close to 
the thorax, and occupied mostly by the com- 
pound eyes ; there are naualty three distinct 
ocelli ; month with six lancets in female, fonr 
in male; maxillary palpi two-jointed ; abdo- 
men broad, with eight segments ; tarsi with 
three cushions; wings with a central cell, from 
which three veins run to the binder margin. 
Genera : Tabanua, H*matopota,Chryaops. and 
Pangonia ; the first three genera are British. 

ca-ba nus, a = a gadfly (q.v.).] 

EnUm. : The type-genus of Tabenid® (q.v.). 
Antenn® three-jointed, the last joint deeply 
notched at the aide and ringed near the tip. 
Tabanus bovinus, the Breeze-fly, one of the 
largest species, occurs in Britain. T. avtvui- 
nails and T. tropicus are much more common. 



t&b'-ard, * t&b-erd, * t&b'-ert, * tib'- 
eld, J. [O. Fr. tabart, tabard; Ft. tabard ; 
Sp. <fc Port, tabardo ; ItaL 
tdbarro; WeL tabar ; M. 

H. Ger. tapfurt , taphart. 

Origin unknown.] Alight 
vestment worn over the 
armour, and generally em- 
broidered with the arms 
of the wearer. It was 
close-fitting, open at the 
•ides, with wide sleeves 
or flaps reaching to the 
elbows. 1 1 originally 
reached to the middle of 
the leg, but was after- 
wards made shorter. It 
was at first worn chiefly 
hy the military, but ar- 
terwarda became an ordi- 
nary article of dress of 
other classes in England tabard. 
and France, in the middle 
ages. The illustration shows the tabard and 
other official dresa of Garter King of Anus, in 
1417, when the office was created by Henry V. 
for the service of the Order of the Garter, 
which tilt then had been attended by Windsor 
heralds. The tabard la now worn only by 
heralds and pursuivants at arms, and ia em- 
broidered with the arms of the sovereign. 


tAb-ar-dar, * tAb-ard-er, * t&b-ard- 
ecr\ a [Eng. tabard ; -er.] One who wears 
a tabard ; specif., a scholar belonging to the 
foundation or Queen’s College, Oxford, whose 
original dress was a tabard. 


tab ar £t. «. 

Fabric : A stout, satin-striped silk stuff. 


Ub-%-sheer, *. [From the Persian.] 

Jtfin. ; A hydrated silica, belonging to the 
Opel group, deposited in Irregular masses 
about the joints of certain varieties of the 
bamboo. Colour, yellowish white ; fracture, 
somewhat resinoua; translnrid to opaque. 
Adheres strongly to the tongue. Resembles 
hydrophane (q.v.), when immersed in water 
becoming quite transparent. Very brittle. 

tAb'-bied, pa. par. or a. [Tarbt, r.] 
t&b'-bln-et, a [Tabinet.] 

t&b -bjf, a. & s. [Fr. tabis, from Sp. faM — a 
silken stuff, from Arab. vtdbi — a kind of rich 
undulated ailk.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Having a wavy or watered appearance. 

“ Th* potent wvrion of th« tabby ra»t.” 

Panted : Battle */ Prof* A JVio*. L 


2. Brindled, brinded ; diversified In colour. 

** The cat. If yon but store ber tabby *kin. 

Th* chimney keepp, and ait* control « l thin. 

Pop* : W {f* of BcuK 111 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Silk or other stuff hsving an irregu- 
larly waved or watered surface produced 
by pressure, usually between engraved rollers 
in the mode of calendering, kuowribs tabbying. 
There ia hut little difference between tabbying, 
watering, and moite, the effect in each case 
being produced by the flattening of some of 
the fibres while the others remain undisturbed, 
cansing the different parts to reflect the light 
unequally. 

” la mimic pride the audl-wroaght Umw ditoe* 
Perchance of tabby or of bamteen.” 

Swift. (Todd.) 


2. A mixture of lime with shells, gravel, or 
stones in equal proportions, forming a mass, 
which, when dry, becomes as hard as rock. It 
is used in Morocco as & substitute for brick 
or stone in building. {Weals.) 

3. A cat of a mixed or brindled kind ; a cat 
generally. ( Colloq .) 

" A» in ber ancient mistress’ Isp 
Tbe youthful tabby toy." _ 

Cowper: Pumtltartty Dangerous. 


4. An old maiden lady; an old spinster; 
a gossip. (Colloq.) 

"Iiun not sorry for the eomior In of these old 
tabbie*. *nd im much obliged to ber ladyship for leav- 
ing ns to sneb an agreeable Mte-A-Wt*." — tf. Colman 
tXe Jdder: Jealous HV*» Ik a 

II. EnUm.: Acommon British imoth, A glossa 
pinguinalis , one of the Pyralites; grayish- 
brown, clouded with a darker colour; hind 
wings grayish-brown; larva Seen on greasy 
horae-ciotns, Ac. The Small Tabby is Aflossa 


cuprealis , and has the hind wings whitish, 
la rarer. 


It 


tabby-cat, a A brindled cat ; a tabby. 


t&b'-bft v.t. [Tabby, a.] To calender so as 
to give a tabhy or wavy appearance to, as 
stuffa; to water or cause to look wavy : as, 
to tabby silk, mohair, Ac. It ia done by a 
calender without water. 


t&b'-bjr-Irig, s. (Tabby, e.] 

Fabric : The act or process of passing fabrics 
between engraved rollers to impart a wavy or 
watered appearance. 

•tab©, a. [Let. tabes.] A wasting away ; tabes. 

M A tab* and a oonramption .” — Adams : Work*, L ItL 

* ta-bS-f&C'-tlon, a. [Eat tdbefact\Q.\ 
[Tabefy.] The act or state of wasting away. 

* ta'-be-fy, tib’-S-fy, v.f. [let. tabefio, 
from fa&ea = wasting away, and Jaeio = to 
make.] To waste away ; to cause to waste or 
consume away ; to emaciate. 

“ Mmt nten to greater quantity than W convenient 
tables tb* body." — Henry : On Consumptions. 

* ta-b€l’-li-6n, a [Lat, tabdlio, from tabella 
= a tablet, dimin. from tabula =a table (q.v.).] 
A kind of secretary or notary ; a senvener. 
(Such a functionary existed under the Roman 
Empire, and during the old monarchy in 
France.) 

* ta ber, r.i. [Tabob, r.] 

* t&b'-crd, i. [Tabard.] 

ta'-berg-ite, s. [After Taberg, Sweden, where 
found ; suff. -ite. (Jftn.)'l 
Min. : A variety of the chlorite group of 
minerals, which has been referred by different 
mineralogists both topenniniteanddinochlore 
(Dana’s ripidolite). Coionr, bluish green. From 
optical observations Dea Cloizeaux states that 
it sometimes consists of uniaxial and biaxial 
laminae combined, the axial divergence varying 
as much as from 1* to S3’, thus indicating a 
mixture of the members of this group. 

tab -era, s. [Lat. tabema = a tavern.] A 
cellar. (Prov.) 

tAb'-er-n&c-l© (I© as el), *. A a. [Fr., from 
Lat. tabemaculum, a doable dimin. from tab- 
ema = a hut, a shed ; Sp. & Port. ta&emocWo ; 
ItaL tabemacola .] [Tavkrx.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. Lit . : A slightly-constructed temporary 
building or habitation ; a tent, a pavilionl 
” The Empenmr had canaed to be made a certein 
pavilion or tabernacle eight •quirt.’-A Holland: 
Plutarck, pc 107. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) A temple ; a place of worship ; a sacred 
place ; specifically, the temple of Solomon. 

” Lord, who shall abide to thy tabernacle / wb u 
shall dwell to thy holy bill ! ‘—P»alm iv. 1. 

• (2) The human frame as the temporary 
abode of the souL 

** I think It meet, as long a* I am in this tabernacle 
to stir you op by putting yoa In remembrance ; know- 
ing that shortly I must pat off this my labemarie, 
eveu as our Lord Jesus Christ hath shewed me." — 

* Peter L 13, 14. 

IL Technically: 

I, Jewish A ntiq. : Heb. (mishkan) = a 

dwelling ; ‘THH (ochsl) = a tent, more fully 
denominated Tabernacle of the Congregation, 
and Tabernacle of Witness, a tent constructed 
by direction of Moses, under divine authority, 
to be a local habitation for Jehovah while 
bis people moved from place to place in the 
wilderness — a temple being ohviously unsuit- 
able to the period of the wandering. To 
obtain materials for the construction of this 
sacred tent free-will offerings were solicited, 
and the Jews, in response, brought gold, silver, 
“brass” (copper), cloths, nuns’ skins dyed 
red, oil, spicea, precious stoDea, Ac. (Exod. 
xxv. 1-0 ; xxxvi. 1-5). Beraleel and Aholiab, 
men divinely endowed with genius for the pur- 
pose, were the actual builders (xxxv. 30-34 ; 
xxxvi. 4). The t&beroacle was 30 cubifs (i.*, 
45 feet long), 10 cubits (15 feet) wide, and 10 
cubits (U feet) high. The material was 
** shittim ” (acacia) wood, 20 boards of which, 
standing upright, constituted each of the 
longer (La, the north and south) sides, and six 
the west one, while the east end was open. 
Each board was fastened below by tenons 
fitting into two silver sockets ; they were held 
in their places by five bare of acacia wood 
on each side and five at the end, passing hnri- 
*on tally throagh rings of gold fastened in tho 
upright boards. The interior was divided 
into an outer room 20 cubits long by 10 broad, 
called the Holy Place, or Sanctuary, and an 
inner apartment, 10 cubits (15 feet) long by 10 
broad, named the Most Holy Place, or Holy 
of Holies. At the east, or open end, were five 
pillars of acacia wood, overlaid with gold, 
supporting a vail or curtain of fine linen with 
needlework of hlne, crimson, and scarlet. Each 
pillar stood on a brass socket and was fur- 
nished with golden hooka. Between the Holy 
Place and the Place Most Holy was another 
vail or curtain of the same material as the 
first, but the pillars supporting it rested on 
silver sockets. Four different kinds of cur- 
tains or coverings supplied the place of a roof. 
The first, or inner one, of tbe same material 
as the two vails, was of ten curtains, each 23 
cubite (42 feet) long by 20 cubits (30 feet) 
broad. The covering exterior to this was of 
fine goats’ h&ir, then there was one of sheep 
skins dyed red, then one of enri (tachhash), 
rendered in the text of the Revised Version 
seal skina, and in the margin porpoise skins. 
Within the Holy Place, on the north side, was 
the golden table with the shew-bread on it, 
and on the south side the golden candlestick, 
and the golden altar of incense. In the Holy 
of Holies were the Ark of the Covenant and 
the mercy-seat (Exod. xxvi. 1-37 ; xxxvi. 
1-38 ; Heb. ix. 1^5). Around the taber- 
nacle was the court of the tabernacle 100 
cubits (150 feet) long, by 50 cubits (75 feet) 
broad, surrounded by sixty pillars each five 
cubits (7i feet) high, with silver capitals and 
hooks, and brass sockets. The fonr pillars in 
the eastern side supported a vail or curtain 
constituting the gate of the court. The 
brazen altar and the laver were in the court- 

C rd. Around the latter were the tents or tho 
vites, and beyond these those of the other 
tribes, three on each side of the tabernacle. 
Only the priests entered the Holy Place. 
This they did twice daily, in the morning to 
extinguish the lights, in the evening to light 
them anew. None but tbe high priest could 
enter the Holy of Holies, and he only once a 
year, on the great day of Atonement. The 
Gerahonites, the Merarites, and the Koha- 
thites took charge of the tabernacle and its 
fnmiture when these were removed from 
place to place. The tabernacle was first set 
up by Moses on the first day of the second 
year after the Israelites had left Egypt. 
After they had reached Canaan it was located 
at Shiloh (l Sam. iv. 3-22X In Sa*rs time 
it was at Nob (cf. 1 Sam. xxL 1 and Mark iL 
26). When Solomon became king It was at 
Gibeon (1 Kings iii. 4). Afterwards Solomon 
laid it up in the Temple, of which in all it* 


bfitu b 6 $ ; jxSftt, J<£M ; cat, $ell, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, £em ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - fc 
-dan, -tisui = «Fiar>, -tion, -don = ; -{Ion, -fion — r.Tiiin. -dons, -tioux, -don* — shus, -ble, -die, Ac. — hfl, d$L 
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tabernacle— table 


leading features it had been the model (1 Kings 
viiL 4, 2 Chron. v. 5). [Temple, a., %] 

2. EocUs. d Church Hist. : In the Roman 
Church, a receptacle for the conseerated Host 
for benediction and the ciborium containing 
the smaller Hosts which the laity receive, lu 
its present form~a small structure nf marble, 
metal, or wood, placed in the centre of the 
east side of the altar— the tabernacle dates 
from the sixteenth century. Its original form 
W38 that of a dove ; about the middle of the 
fourteenth century it was sometimes placed 
in an aumbry above the altar. A lamp con- 
stantly bums before the tabernscle, which Is 
kept locked, the key never passing out of the 
charge of the clergy. The name tabernscle is 
also given to fl) a niche for an image, (2) a 
reliquary, (3) the anmbry near the high altar 
when used to contain the reserved sacrament, 
and (4) the abbot’s stall in choir. 

3. Navi. : An elevated socket for a boat’s 
mast, or a projecting post to which a mast 
may be hinged when it is fitted for lowering to 
pass benesth bridges. 

“The mizen mast to be stepped in e tabernacle on • 
falne tt&uaom in front of tbs rodder bead." — Field, 
Feb. 13, l«e«. 

* B .As adj. : The same aa Tabernacular 
( q.v.X 

7 Feast of Tabernacles : 

Jewish Anliq. : niscn an (chhag hassvkkoth\ 
one nf the three leading Jewish feasts, on the 
recurrence of which all the males were re- 
quired to present themselves at Jerusalem. 
During this feast the people dwelt on their 
housetops or elsewhere in booths made of the 
branches of trees, in commemoration of their 
tent life in the wilderness. Called also the 
Feast of Ingathering, because it was a feast of 
thanksgiving far the completion of the harvest 
and the vintage. It lasted for eight days, from 
the 15th to the 23rd of Tiari, 
corresponding to October. 

The first and the eighth days 
were holy convocations 
(Exod. xxiiL 16 ; Lev. xxiii. 

84; Num. xxix. 12; Deut. 
xvl 13). It is believed that 
the eighth day of the Feast 
of Tabernacles was the last 
great day of the feast at 
which Jesus preached (John 
vii. 37). 

tabernacle- work, s. 

Eccles. : Carved canopy - TA “” AC “ 
work over a pulpit, a choir stall, or a niche. 
The example figured is from the Lady Chapel, 
Exeter Cathedral. 

* t&b'-er-n&c-le, v.L [Tabernacle, «.] To 
sojourn ; to dwell for a time ; to house. 

“ Ho uimned our nature, end tabernacled amongst 
n» in tbo flesh."— Scott : Works led. 1718), iL 4«7. 

t&b-er nic' u-lar, a. [Lat. tabcmacul( um) 
= a tabernacle ; Eng. adj. euffi -ar.] 

L Sculptured with delicate tracery or open- 
worked ; latticed. 

“The tides of every street were covered with fresh 
alores . . . fronted with tabemacular or open work, 
vaulted.**— Warton: Hint. Eng. Poetry, U. S3. 

2. Of or pertaining to a tabernacle. 

* 3. Of or pertaining to a booth or shop : 
hence, common, low. (De Quincey.) 

t&-ber-n»-m5n-ta'-na, a. [Named by 
Plunder, after James Thecnlnre Tabernaemon- 
tanus, who in 1588 published the first part of 
a great HsrbaL He died in 1690.] 

Bot. : A genns of Plumierese. Flowers 
monopetalous ; corolls salver-shaped; stamens 
five, included ; anthers sagittate ; style fili- 
form ; stigma dilated at the base, trifid ; 
ovaries two, developing into two follicles; 
seeds immersed in deep red pulp. Tabernct- 
montana t ttilis, the Hya-liya of Demerara, is 
one of the Cow trees, it pours forth a copions 
stream of thick, sweet, innoxious milk. 
T. coronaria is a small evergreen shrub, six or 
eight feet high, with silvery bark and glossy 
leaves. It Is common in Indian gardens ; its 
native country is unknown. The red pulp 
obtained from the aril is used as a dye by the 
bill people. An oil i« prepared from T. 
dichotomy, a small Indian tree. The Ceylonese 
■uppose its fruit to have been the forbidden 
frruit of paradise. The sap of T. versiearicc- 
folia , found in Mauritius, is considered poi- 
sonous ; ita wood is used in turnery. 

ta'-bej, t . [Lat, from taheo = to waste away.] 



Pathol. : A wasting away of the body 
however produced. It figured largely Id the 
older writers, but is now limited to the three 
compounds subjoined. 

t tabes-dorsalis, s. 

Pathol. : The same as Locomotor-ataxy 
(q.v.). 

* ta be a- glandularis, s. 

Pathol . : [Struma, 2.]. 

tabes mesent erica, a. [Mesenteric- 
disease.] 


ta-bet ic, a. [Tabes.] 

1. Of or pertsining to tabes ; of the nature 
of tabes. 

2. Affected with or suffering from tabes. 

• t&b'-Id, a. [Lat tabidus — wasting away, 
from fa6es = a wasting away ; Fr. tabide , j 
Pertaining or relating to tabes ; suffering from 
tabes. 

**Iu tabid persons, milk is the best restorative, 
being chyle slreedy prepared.” — Arbulhnoi : On Ali- 
menu. ch. L 

* tS.b-ld-1^, adv. [Eng. tabid; -ly.] In a 
tabid manner ; wastiugly, consumptively. 


* tSb -Id-uess, s. [Eng. tabid; - nos .] The 



fleeh, hot end cold fit* *ltem»tely succeeding. ^ "—Leigh: 
Mat. UisL Lancashire, p. 61 


* ta-bif -10, a. [Let tabes = a wasting away, 
and facia = to make.] Causing consumption 
or wasting away ; wastiog. 


t&b'-ln-et, t&b-bin-et, *. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; by some referred to tabby (q.v.) ; accord- 
ing to Trench, named after a M. Tabinet, a 
French Protestant refugee, who introduced 
the making of tabinet into Dublin.] 

Fabric: 

1. A kind of taffety or tabby. 

•'That is the widow ; that stont woman in the crim- 
son tabinet.” —Thackeray / Book qf Snobs, oh. alii. 

2. A mixed stuff of silk and wool, adapted 
for window-curtains. 


• tib i-tnde, s. [Lat. tabitvdo y from tabes.] 
The state of one affected with tabes. 

t&b'-la, s. [Peruvian.] 

Charm . ; Cinchona bark peeled from the 
truak of the tree. Tt is more valuable than 
that derived from the branches. 

t&b'-la-ture, s. [Fr., from Lat tabula — % 
board, a table.] 

L Anal. : A division or parting of the skull 
into two tables. 

2. Art : A painting on a wall or ceiling. 

“ In painting we may rive to any particular work 
the name of tablature, when the work Is In reality a 
single piece, comprehended lu one view, and formed 
according to one single Intelligence, meaning, or de- 
sign."— Lord Shaftesbury. 

3. Music; 

(1) A general name for all the signs and 
characters used in music. Those who were 
well acquainted with these signs were said to 
sing by the Tablatnre. 

(2) A peculiar system of notation employed 
for instruments of the lnte class, for viols, 
and certain wind instruments. The earliest 
systems of notation, like the music of Asiatic 
nations to this day, were different sorts of 
tablature. That which may be called the 
modem tablatnre 



the instrument 


possessed. Tablature for wind Instruments 
was expressed by dots on a stave of six, seven, 
or eight lines, according to the number of 
holes in the Instrument, the number of dots 
signifying the number of holes to be stopped 
by the - fingers. Organ tablature was a system 
of writing the notes witbont the stave by 
means of letters. Thus, the several octaves 


were called great, little, one and two-line 
octaves, according to the style of letter em- 
ployed to indicate them. The name has also 
been applied to figured basa. The illustration 
given is from the French and English tablature 
employed by John Dowland In his Books of 
Songea or Ayres (London, 1597-1603), and by 
most English lutenists. 

“Well, thoee who affirm that three device* agree 
not to the tuinde of Plato, are y*t of opinion, that 
tho?e other agree very well to the propoeitlona de- 
scribed iu the tabiature of musicians which consiateth 
of live tetrachorda.*"— /*. Holland t Plutarch, p. M7. 


ta'-ble, 8. & o. [Fr., from Lat. tabula — a 
plank, a flat board, a table, from a root ta- nr 
tan- = to stretch. From the same root comes 
thin (q.v.). Sp. tabla; Port, taboa ; ItaL 
tavola ; Dut. & Ger. tafeL] 


A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A flat surface of some extent ; a flat, 
smooth piece ; a slab. 

“ Upon the castle hill there i* a bagoio paved with 
fair tables of marble."— ^Urufya 

* 2. A surface flat and smooth to be painted 
on. 


* 3. Hence, a painting, a drawing, 

" The table wherein Detraction was expressed, he 


7 A “painted table” was the common 
mode of designating a picture painted on 
wood, after the usual manner of mediaeval 
artists, in inventories of the period. 

“Hi* order was when he had finished a peece of 
worko or painted table , and laid it ont of hu h*ud, 
to set It forth In sotne open gallerie or thorow fare to 
he aeaae of folke that pasted by, and hitnaelfe would 
lie close behind It to hearken what faults were found 
therewith."—/*. Holland : Plinie, hk. xxxr., ch. lx. 

A thin piece of something for writing on ; 


" Written . . . not on tables of stone, but on fleshly 
tables of the heart.”— 2 C</rintK iii. a 

* 5. Hence, in plural, a memorandum-book, 
a note-book. 


“ Hie master’e old tables, his note-book, hie oounsel- 
kwper.*'— Shakssp. : S Henry IV., iL A 

6. An article of furniture, consisting of a 
flat surface or top of boards or other mate- 
rials, supported on legs, and used for a great 
variety of purposes, as for supporting dishes, 
work, articles of ornament, &c., writing upon, 
or the like. Tahles are distinguished accord- 
ing to size, shape, construction, material, 
purpose, &c. : as, a dining-ta6k, a biiliard- 
table, a folding-fa&&, a toilet-table, &c. 

“ Ye*, meny & mnn, penile, I could nnmnsk. 

Whose desk jviuI table nuike a solemn show." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. ML 

7. The persona seated at table or partaking 
of entertainment. 

"To set the table on a roar.” Shake tp, : Hamlet, v. L 

8. Fare or entertainment provided for guests. 

“Nothing contd be iu better taste than hh equip- 
ages and his table.”— Macaulay : Hat. Eny„ ch. xlv. 

*9. (PI.): The game of backgammon or 
draughts. 

“ Monsieur the nice. 

Whan he pleys at tables, chides the dice.” 

Shakesp. : Lowe's Labour’s Lost, ▼. X 

ID. A presentation of many items or parti- 
culars in one connected group; especially 
when the Items are in lists or columns ; a 
collection of heads or principal matters In a 
book, with references to the pages where they 
may be found ; an index. 

“It might aeem Imperiinent to h&ve added a table 
to a book of «© uukU a volume, and which *eem* to 
be iUelf but a table: bat It may prove edvantageou* 
at once to learn the whole culture of any plant.”— 
Evelyn: Kalendar. 

. 11. (PL): A list in columns of the results 

of the multiplication of numbers In regular 
order by others, given to children to teach 
them arithmetical multiplication : aa, A child 
learn 8 his tables. (Colloq.) 

IL Techniootily : 

1. A not. (PL): Two layers of compact, bony 
substance, the onter ami Inner tables separ- 
ated by an intervening cancellated substance 
called diplod, (^uatw.) 

2. Architecture : , 

(1) A smooth, elmple member or ornament 
of various forme, but most usually io that of 
a long square. When it projects from the 
naked of the wall it is termed a raised or pro- 
jecting table ; when it is not tierpendlcular to 
the surface It le called a ralcing-table ; and 
when the surface is roughed, frosted, or ve> 
micnlated it is called a rustic table. (Gwilt.) 

(2) A horizontal moulding on the exterior 
or interior face of a wall, placed at different 


Cat©, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or. wore, work, whd, sin; mute* cub, cure, unite, cur, riile, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; cy = a; qu = kw. 
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levels, which form basemen ta, separata the 
stories of & building, and crown its upper 
portions ; a string-course, (i Oxford Glossary.) 

3. Eccles. : The Communion table (q.v.). In 
the Prayer Book the expressions, Holy Table, 
the Lord’s Table, occur, but in the Coronation 
Service the word Altar is nsed. 

4. Glass-making: 

(1) The flat disk of crown glass which is 
made from a bnlb oo the end of a blowing- 
tube, transferred to a ponty, gradually end 
finally flashed iuto a disk, by rotating ia front 
of 8 flashing-furnace (q.v.). It is usually 
shout four feet In diameter. Twenty-four 
tables make a case. 

(2) The flat plats with a raised rim, on 
which plate-glass is formed. 

5. Lapidary : 

(1) Table-cutting ; a form of diamond-cut- 
ting. The top of the stone Is ground flat with 
a corresponding flat bottom nf less area, with 
its four upper and lower facets cnt parallel to 
each other. 

(2) The upper flat surface of a brilliant cut 
diamond. 

6. Mach. : The part on which work is placed 
to be operated upon. 

7. Math., Nat. Philos ., Ac. : An arranged 
collection of many particulars, data, or values ; 
a system of numbers calculated for expediting 
operations or for exhibiting the measures or 
values of some property common to a number , 
of different bodies in reference to some 
common standard ; a series of numbers which 
proceed according to some given law ex- 
pressed by a formula. Thus there are tables 
of logarithms, of rhumbs, of specific gravity, 
of square or cube-roota, of aberration, Ac. 

*8. Palmistry: The collection of lines on 
the palm of the hand. 

** Mhtrms of * fairer table 
Hath not history uor fable.” 

. Ben Joexm: Al tuque of Oipilet. 

9. Perspective: The same as PERSPECTIVE- 
PLANE (q.V.). 

10. Weaving : The board or bar In a draw- 
loom to which the tails of the harness are 
attached. 

B. As adj. : Appertaining to, provided or 
necessary for, or used at table : as, table 
linen. 

(1) Lord's table: The sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper or holy communion. 

(2) Round table: [Round, a.]. 

(3) Table of Pythagoras : The common multi- 
plication-table carried up to teo. 

(4) Tables of the Law , Tables of the Testi- 
mony : 

Jewish Antiq. : Two tables of stone, written 
or Inscribed oa both aides ; “aud the tables 
were the work of God, and the writing was 
the writing of God graven upon the tables’* 
(Exod. xxxil 16) ; “ written with the finger nf 
Gad ” (xxxi. 18). After having received them 
from Jehovah, high on the ridge or peak of 
Sinai, Moses was carrying them down the 
mountain -side to the camp, when he was so 
overcome by passion on hearing the shouts 
raised by the people In connexion with idol- 
worship that he flung from him the tables of 
stone, which broke on the. ground (17-19). 
They were divinely replaced by others (xxxiv. 
1-29), which were put in the ark (Deut. x. 5). 
The writing on the tables consisted nf the Ten 
Commandments, probably the first four, teach- 
ing duty to God, on the first table, and the 
other six, telling of duty to man, on the 
second table (Matt. xxli. 3G-S9). 

* (5) Tables Toletanes: The Alphonsine astro- 
nomical tables, so called from their being 
adapted to the city of Toledo. {Chaucer: 
C. T., 11,585.) 

(6) The Four Tables: 

Scottish Church Hist. : An executive com- 
mittee, consisting of fonr noblemen, four 
gentlemen, four ministers, snd four hnrgesees, 
appointed lo 1638 by the Presbyterians to 
manage their affairs during the struggle against 
the forcible introduction of the liturgy Into 
the Scottish church. The name wss given 
becanae the committee met in four separate 
rooms in Parliament Honse lo Edinburgh, 
each room of course furnished with a separata 
table. 

(7) To lay on the table: In parliamentary 
practice, aud in the usage of corporate sod 
other bodies, to receive any document, as a 


report, motion, or the like, but to agree to 
postpone its consideration indefinitely. 

(8) To order (a bill or document ) fo lie on the 
table: To defer for future consideration ; to 
postpone. 

* (9) To serve tables : 

Script. : To administer the alms of the 
Church. ( Acts vi. 2.) 

(10) To turn the tables : To change or reverse 
the condition or fortune of two contending 
parties ; a metaphor taken from the vicissi- 
tudes of fortune at gaming-tables. 

(11) Twelve Tables : 

Roman Antiq. : The tables containing the 
body of Roman law drawn up by the de- 
cemvirs, b.c. 451 ; originally there were only 
teo of these tables, but two more were added 
in the following year. 

table-anvil* e. A small anvil adapted 
to be screwed to a table for bending plates of 
metal or wires, making small repairs, Ac. 

* table-bed, s. A bed in the form of a 
table. 

table-beer, *. Beer for the table or for 
common use ; small beer. 

table-bell, t. A email bell to be used at 
meals for calling servants. 


table-board, s. Meals without lodging. 


table-book, a. 

L A mem nra odum-book ; « note-book. 


“If I had played th* deek or t aNe-bookf 

SkalUtp. : BamUt, U. 1. 

2. A book containing ' the multiplication 
table, and tables of weights and measures. 


table-cloth, i. A cloth for covering a 
table, especially fnr. spreading over the table 
previous to setting on the dishes, Ac., for 
meals. 


table-clothing, «. Table-linen. (Pnw.) 


table-cover, s. A cloth made of wool, 
cotton, or other fabric, either woven or 
stamped with a pattern, laid on a table be- 
tween meal-times. 

table-cutting, *. [Table, $. It. 5. Cl>] 
table d’hote, s. [Lit, the host’s table ; 
so called because it was formerly, and m Ger- 
many still is, the custom for the landlord to 
take the head of the table.] A common table 
for guesta at an hotel ; an ordinary. 

table-diamond, a. 

Min. : A diamond prepared as a flat atone, 
with two opposite plane surfaces aud bevelled 
edges. 

table-knife, *. An ordinary kulfe used 
at table, as distinguished from a fruit-knife, 
a penknife, Ac. 

table-land, «. 

Phys. Geog. : A plateau ; a plain existing at 
some considerable elevation above the sea. 
Volcanic rocks often make such table-lands, 
as In Central India ; so do limestones. Or a 
sea- bed or lake-bed, or a great stretch of 
country, may be upheaved. The chief table- 
lands are in the Old World, extensive, low- 
lying plains rather than table-lands character- 
izing the New. One occupies about half the 
surface of Asia, being 5,500 miles from east to 
west, and from 700 to 2,000 miles from north 
to south. In Europe there are table-lsnds iu 
parts of Switzerland, France, Spslo, and 
Bavaria. African table-lands exist in Morocco, 
Abyssinia, the region of the Victoria Nyanza, 
Ac. In the United Startea the great saline 
plain of Utah and the Great Plain lying east 
of the Rocky Mountains are examples. 

N At fttznrUe w* dfccoTtred a high table-land (an 
Island) bearing K. hjr &."—Cook : Second Veyag*, bk. 
liL. eh. ir. 

table-lathe, *. A hand-lathe (q.v.). 

table-layers, «. jL 

GeoL : Sheets of volcanic and plotonic rocks, 
divided tnto tab.e-like masses, not not really 
stratified; pseudo-strata. 

table-linen, a. The linen used at and 
for the table, as table-cloths, napkins, or the 
like; napery. 

* table -man, «. A man or piece used in 
the game nf draughts or backgammon. 

"[A soft body d*mpeth th* sound] and therefore In 
clericalls, the key*. are lined: and lu col ledge* they 
use to line the table-men," — Bacon • JfaL BUt ., f US. 


table-money, «. 

1. An allowance to general officers In the 
army and flag offleere in the navy in addition 
to their pay as a compensation for the neces 
sary expenses which they nre put to in fulfil- 
ling the duties of hospitality within tlieii 
respective commands. 

2. At Clubs : A small charge made to mem- 
bers using the dining-room to cover the ex- 
penses of furnishing aud setting out the table*. 

table-moving, s. (Table-turnino.] 

table-plane, s. 

Joinery: A furniture maker’s plane for 
making rule-jointa. The respective parts 
have ronnds end hollows, and the planes are 
made in pairs, counterparts of each other. 
[Rule-joint.] 

* table-rent, s. 

Old Law : Rent paid to a bishop, Ac., and 
appropriated to his table or house-keeping. 

table-shore, s. 

Naut. : A low level shore, 
table-spar, s. [\abular-bpar.] 
table-spoon, a. The largest sized spoon 
ordinarily used sfc table, the other sizes being 
known as dessert-spoons and tea-spoons. 

table-spoonfal, s. As rnnch as a table- 
spoon will hold. 

* table-sport, s. The object of sport at 
table ; a butt. Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iv. 2.) 

table steam-engine, s . A form of 
engine in which the cylinder ia fixed upon a 
table-like base. 

table-talk. s. Conversation at table or 
at meals ; familiar conversation. 

table-talker, *. A conversationist ; one 
who studies to lead or outshine others in 
table-talk. 

table-taming, *. One of the earliest of 
the manifestations said to be produced by 
spiritual agency. A number of persons formed 
a circle round a table, on which their out- 
stretched fingers lightly rested. After a time 
the table began to move, and to answer 
questions either by tilting or rapping at 
appropriate letters as the alphabet was re- 
peated. The lata Professor Faraday was of 
opinion that a rotary impulse was uncon- 
sciously Imparted to the table by thoes who 
stood round it, and it has been pointed out 
that pushing may take place without sny 
distinct consciousness on the part of those 
who push, and that expectant attention Is 
known to produce such a state of the muscles 
as would occasion this unconscious pushing. 

* table- wise, adv. 

Eccles.: A word formed In the fifteenth cen- 
tury to express the position in which some 
altars were then placed — i.a., in the body of 
the church, with their ends east and west, 

ta'-ble, v.t. A 4. [Table, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To represent, as in a picture or paint- 
ing ; to delineate, as on a tablet. 

“This list powder ’treason, fit to be tabled and plo- 
tnred in the eh umber* of meditation as mother hell 
above the groom!.”— Bacon; Supplement <o the Cabala, 

p, es. 

* 2. To board ; to supply with food. 

* 3. To form into nr set down ia a table or 
catalogue ; to tabulate. 

"I could have looked on him without ml ration, 
though the catalogue of his endowments had been 
tabled by hi* aide ."— Shake ip. : Cymbeline, 1. 4. 

4. To lay or place on a table. 

“The men had a refreshment of ale, for which he 
too used to table his twopence.”— Carlyle : Reminis- 
cence* ted. Frond tK L 4&. 

5. Tn lay on the table io business meetings; 
to enter upon the record. 

If To table, or lay on ths table: A parlia- 
mentary procedure, which la equivalent to 
indefinite postponement of consideration (of a 
bill, Ac.). 

TT Technically : 

1. Carp. : To let, as one piece of timber, 
into another, by alternate scores or projec- 
tions on each to prevent the pieces from 
drawing asunder or slipping npon one another. 

2. Naut. : To make broad hems In the skirts 
and bottoms of (aaila), in order to strengthen 
them in the part attached to the bolt-rope. 


boll, b6^; poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9b In, bench; go, gem; t hin , this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -log* 

-clan* -tlan = -tlon, -»ion = shun ; -(Ion, -glon = zfeu n. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shiia. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$l* del. 
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tableau— tabular 


* B. Intraiu. : To board, to diet ; to live at 
the table of a o other. 

“ Ho loot bis kingdom, was driven from the society 
of moo to table with tho beasts, and to graze with 
oxen. —South: Sermon*. 

ta bleau' (pL ta-bleaux') (eauaso, xas 

z), s. [Fr., dirnin. from table = table (q.v.).] 

1. A picture ; a atriking or vivid representa- 
tion or aitaatioo. 

2. A group of performers In a dramatic 
aceae, or of any persona regarded as forming 
a dramatic group ; specif., a group of persona 
dressed and grouped ao aa to represent aome 
interesting event or scene ; a tableau-vivant. 

tableau -vivant (pi. tableaux -vl- 
vants), a. [Tablxao, 2.J 

• ta'-ble mfiut, s. [Eng. table; •ment.] 

Arch. ; A flat surface ; a table. 

** Whoa we had fetched thersfor* a circuit about, 
we Mt us down opoo the tablement* oo the aoutfa aide 
of the Temple, ueer unto the chapel of Tellua."— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 978. 

• ta-bler, a. [Eng. tabl(e) ; -er. ) 

L One who tables., 

2. Ooe who boards others for hire; one 
who boards. 

" But he ie now come 
To be the musick-maater ; tabUr, too. 

He la, or would be." Be n Jonton : Epigram*. 

t&b'-lSt, 9. [Fr., tablette , dimln. from table — a 
table (q,v.).j 
L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A email level surface ; a small table. 

* 2. A slab of wood, atone, metal, or other 

material on which anything is engraved, 
painted, or the like. * 

’* Protogeuea knew not when to take hia hand from 
the tablet which he waa paiatlug."— Knox: Essay 68. 

3. A amall, flat and smooth piece of wood, 
metal, Ivory, or other material, prepared for 
writing, painting, drawing, or engraving upon. 
The tablets of the ancieuta were made in the 
form of books, the leaves of akin. Ivory, 
parchment, wood, fixed within covers, and 
held by a wire or ribbon which passed through 
holes la all of them, so that they opened like 
a fao. Tablets of ivory are now generally used. 

** X?, th ® devoted youth he sent, 
h With tablet* seal'd, that told hia dire Intent." 

Pope i Homer; Iliad vj. 21<X 

4. (PI.): A kind of amali pocket-book or 
memorandum-book. 

5. A small flattiah cake, as of aoap, Ac. 

** It hath been anciently in uae to wear tablet* ot 
arseolck, or preservatives against the plague ; aa they 
draw the venom to them from the spin ta — Bacon. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : A coping on a wall or scarp. 

2. Pham. : An electuary or confection 
made of dry ingredients with sugar. It is 
generally in flat squares, but sometimes 
rounded. Called also, especially when 
rounded, a lozenge or troche. 

ta'-bllxig, s. [Eng. tabl(e); - ing .] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1, The act of forming into tables. 

2, The act nf playing at tablea ; gambling. 

3, Board, maintenaoca. 

IL Technically : 

1. Carp. : A coak or tenoo on the scarfed 
face of a timber, designed to occupy a connter- 
part recess or mortise in the chamfered face 
of a timber to which it ia attached. [Scarf. J 

2. Haul. : An additional thickaess of canvas 
on portions of a sail expoaed to chafing, or to 
atrengthen the sail at certain poiota, as the 
edges. 

“ W* generally have a little lioe inside the tabling 
of the aflerleach.'— field, Oct 8, 188A 

* H Tabling of fine* : 

Law: The forming Into a table or catalogue 
the fines fnr every county, giving the contents 
of each fine passed io RDy one term. This 
was done hy the chirographer of flnea of the 
Common Pleaa. 

* tabling house, t. 

1. A gambliag-hoose. 

“ They hare hut druuke once together at the tavern®, 
f “ et In tba teuula oourt, or elee to reed into a 
* od played at dice aad hazzard one 
with the other. —P. Holland: Plutarch p. 186. 

2, A boarding-house, 
t&b-li'-ndm, *. [Lat.] 

Roman Antiq. : An apartment In a Roman 
honse in the centre or the atrium, in which 


were deposited the genealogical records and 
archives, and ail documents commemorating 
the exploits which had been performed hy 
members of the family, or which were con- 
nected with the high offices which any of 
them had filled. 

t$-boo', t ta bu', • ta-pu', s. (South-Sea 
tabu; Maori tapu= sacred.] 

1. Lit. tt Anthrop . ; A custom formerly very 
prevalent in Polynesia and New Zealand of 
separating persona, places, or things from 
common use ; applied aiso to the state or con- 
dition of being ao separated. The taboo was 
essentially a religious ceremony, and could 
oniy be imposed by the prieats, though it was 
employed in social and political affairs, as 
well as ia matters distinctively religious. The 
idols, temples, persons, and name® of the 
king were taboo (or sacred), and almost every- 
thing offered in sacrifice was taboo to the use 
of the gods. Seasons of taboo (on the ap- 
proach of some festival, before going to war, 
and io case of the illness of a chief), were 
either common or strict. During the former, 
the men were only required to abatalo from 
their ©rdioary pursuits, and attend a religious 
ceremony morning and evening; during the 
latter, all fires and lights were extinguished, 
and oo person, except those whose atteodaoce 
waa required at the temple, waa allowed out 
of doors. The taboo waa Imposed either by- 
proclamation, or by fixing certain marks to 
the places or things tabooed. The prohibi- 
tions and requisitions of the taboo were 
strictly eoforced, and every breach of them 

C ished with death, uoless the delinquent 
powerful frieods who were either priesta 
or chiefa. The king, sacred chiefs, and prieata 
aeera to have been the only persona to whom 
the application of the taboo waa easy: the 
great mass of the people were at no period of 
their existence free from ita influence, and no 
circumstance i a life could excuse disobedience 
to its commands, while, like many of the 
peculiar customs of lower races, it bore with 
peculiar hardship on women. A girl was not 
allowed to eat food that had been cooked at 
her father's fire, and a wife was forbidden to 
partake of what aha had prepared for her 
husband and sons, and even to eat in the 
same room with them. In New Zealand, how- 
ever, the custom was, in ita Influence, gene- 
rally more powerful for good than for evil. 
The advance of civilization aad the influence 
of the missionaries have done much to abolish 
it throughout the South Sea Islands, and 
even where it atill lingers the old death 
penalty for its violation can be no longer 
enforced. 

2. Fig. : Prohibition of social Intercourse 
with. 

ta-boo', t ta-bu', v.t. [Taboo, s.) 

1. Lit. : To put under taboo. 

" Sometime* ao Island or a district waa tabued, 
wheo ao canoe or peraoa waa allowed to approach It" 
—Brown: People* of the World, IL 48. 

2. Fig. : To forbid the uae of ; to interdict 
approach to, or contact or intercourse with, 
as for religious or other reasons. 

“ Art and poetry were tabooed both hy my rank and 
iny mother* sectarianism."— Kingsley : Alton Locke. 
cb» L 

ta'-bor, 4 ta'-bour, s. [0. Fr. tdbour (Fr. 
tambour), from Sp. tambor, atambor, from 
Arab, tambur = a kitid of luta, a guitar with a 
long neck and six brass atringa ; alao a drum ; 
Pera. tumbuk = a trumpet, a bagpipe ; tambal 
= a small drum ; tabir 
= a drum ; Ital. tam- 
buro.] 

Music: A amall 
shallow drum used to 
accompany the pipe, 
and beaten by the 
fingers. The old Eng- 
lish tabor waa hung 
round the neck, and 
beaten with & stick 
held in the right 
hand, while the left 
hand was occnpied in 
fingering a pipe. The 
pipe and tabor were 
the ordinary accom pan 1 meat of the morris- 
dance. The illustration ia taken from the 
celebrated ancient window in the mansion of 
Oeo. Toilet, Esq., Batley, Staffordshire. (See 
Hone’s Year Book, July 17.) 

“ Doet thon lire by thy tabor f "Shakesp. : Twelfth 



TABOa AND TABOR 
STICK. 


* ta'-bdr, * ta'-bour, v.i. & t. [Tabor, s.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To play upon the tabor. 

2. To strike lightly and frequently. 

u And her maids ahull lead her as with the volca ot 
dovee, labouring upou their breast*."— Xahum IL 7* 

B. Trans . ; To sound by beatiug a tabor ; 
to play on a tabor. 

" For In your court le many a loseogeour 
That tabouren lo your earea many a soun." 

Chaucer: Legend qf Good Women. (Prol.) 

* ta'-bor-er, * ta'-bour-er, a. [Eng. tabor ; 
-er.] One who plays on a tabor. 

** Would I could aee tht* labourer.” 

Shakesp ; Tempeit, 111. *. 

ta' 7 bor-St, * ta'-bour-et, a. (Eog. tabor, 
dimin. autf. *et.] A amall tabor. 

« We take our first glimpse of tht* diminutive, filmy 
taboret. —Harper * Magazine, July, 1886, p. 2S6. 

ta'-bor-ine, ta'-bour-ine, «. [Fr. tabourin.) 

1. A tabor ; a amall drum in form of a 
sieve ; a tambourine. 

2. A side-drum. 

*' Trumpeter* ... 

Make mingle with oar rattling tabourines." 

Bhaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lv. L 

Ta'-bor-ite^, s. pi. (Bohem. tabor = a teat] 

* Church Hist. : A section of Catixtines, who 
received their name from a gTeat encampmeat 
organized by them on a mountain near Prague 
In 1419, for the purpose of receiving the Com- 
munion In both kinds. On the same spot 
they founded the city of Tabor, and, assembling 
an insurrectionary force, marched on Prague 
UDder the lead of Ziska (July 80, 1419), and 
committed great Atrocities under the pretence 
of avenging ineults offered to the Calixtiaa 
custom of communicating under both kinds. 
On the death of Kiog WeDcealaua (Aug. 16. 
1419) they began to destroy churches and 
moneateries, to persecute the clergy, and to 
appropriate church property on tha ground 
that Christ wsa shortly to appearand establish 
his personal reign among them. They were 
eventually conquered and dispersed in l4 f -3 
by Oenrge Podiehrada (afterwards King ot 
Bohemia). 

ta'-bour, a. & r. [Tabor.] 

■ ta'-bour-^ t, a. [Taboret.] 

1. A taboret. 

" They ahall depart the manor before him with 
trumpcti, tabourets, and other mluatrelay."— 

2. A seat without arms ; a stool. So called 
from its shape, which somewhat resembles a 
drum. 

3. A frame for embroidery. 

H Right of the tabouret ( Droit de tabouret) : 
A privilege formerly enjoyed by ladies of the 
highest rank in Franca of sitting on a tabonret 
in presence of the queeo. [2.] 

* ta'-brere, a. [Eng. tabor ; -«r.] A player 
on the tabor. 

I u* a shole of abepherda outgo. 

Before them yode a lmty tabrere.” 

Spenser : Shepheardt Calender; June. 

* ta'-brSt, s. [EDg. tabor; ~ct.\ A small 
tabor ; a taboret. 

** So bright are they 

Who aaflVou- vested sound the tabr*t there." 

R. Browning : Return qf the Druse*. IL 

t&b’-u-la (pi. t&b'-u-l®), t. .[Lat.J 
* 1. Ord. Lang . ; A table ; a flat surface. 

2. Zocl.(Pl.): Tranaverae partitions In cer- 
tain corals ; horizontal plates or floors, ex- 
tending from aide to side across the cavity of 
some corals, which they divide into chambers, 
one above another. 

tabula-rasa, phr. [Lat. = a smooth 
waxed tablet, ready to receive any impressioa 
of the style.] 

Philos.: A term used by the Sensatioosl 
philosophers of the seventeenth century to 
describe the conditioo of the human mind be- 
fore it has been the subject of experience, in 
opposition to the supporters of the theory of 
innate ideas. The origio of the expression is 
probably to be found in Aristotle (de Anima, 
lib. iii., c. iv., § 14.) 

t&b'-u-lar, a. [Lat tabvlaris , from tabula — 
a table.] 

L In the form of a table; having a flat 
surface. 

2. Formed io lamlnse or plates. 

“ All th« nodules that consist of oue uniform mb- 
atane* wars formed from one point, except those tha® 
are tabular and plated.-— Woodward : On PoesO*. 


f&to, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w&t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w$l£ work, whd, sdn ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill ; try, Syrian. », ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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3. t?et down in or forming a table, list, or 
schedule : as, a tabular statement. 

4. Derived from or computed by the use of 
tables : as, tabular right ascension. 

tabular-bone, a. 

Anai. (PI.): Fiat bones, as the scapula, the 
ilium, and the bones forming the roof aod 
sides or the skull. 

tabular-crystal, 8. A crystal in which 
the prism is very short. 

tabular -differences, *. pi. In loga- 
rithmic tables of numbers, a column or 
numbers marked d, consisting of the differ- 
ences of the logarithms taken in succession, 
each number being the difference between 
the successive logarithms in the same line 
with it. When the difference is not tho same 
between all the logarithms in the same line, 
the nnniber which answers most nearly to it, 
ODe part taken with another, is inserted. In 
the common table of logarithms the logarithms 
of all the numbers from 1 to 10,000 can be 
found hy inspection, but by the aid or the 
tabular differences the logarithms or numbers 
between 10,000 and 1,000,000 may be found. 
Also by the aid of the same differences the 
number corresponding to any logarithm can 
be found to five or six places. In logarithmic 
tables of sines, tangents, secants, cosines, 
cotangents, and cosecants, there are three 
columns of tabular differences on each page. 
The first of these is placed between the sines 
end cosecants, the second between the tan- 
gents and cotangents, and the third between 
the aecants and cosines. These numbers are 
the differences between the logarithms on the 
left hand against which they are placed and 
the next lower increased in the proportion of 
100 to 60. The use of th83e differences is to 
facilitate the finding of the logarithmic sine, 
tangent, secant, Ac., Tor any given degrees, 
minutes, and seconds, or the degrees, minutes 
and seconds corresponding to any given loga- 
rithmic sine, tangent, secant, Ac. 

tabular-spar, table-spar, a 

if in. : The same as Wollastonite (q.v.). 

tabular-structure, a. 

Geol & Petrol. : A structure suggestive of a 
table or a series of tables, i.s., the structure 
of a rock, flat above, and with vertical seams 
or fissures. 

■ t&b-u-lar-i-za'-tion, a. [Eng. tabular- 
fe(e); ‘-oiion.1 The act or tabulating or form- 
ing into tables ; tabulation. 

* t&b'-u-lar-ize, v.t. [Eng. tabular; -ize.] 
To form into tables; to reduca to a tabular 
form ; to tabulate. 

• t&b'-u-lar-l^, adv. [Eng. tabular ; -ly.] In 
tahuiar form ; by means of a list or schedule. 
"To set forth a* mach its possible tabularlv or con. 
cisely those feature*.” — Lindta# : Mind in the Lower 
Animal*, L S3. 

tib-u-la'-t^, ». pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. tabu- 
latus = boarded, floored, from tabula (q.v.).] 
ZooU A Palvont. : A group of Madreporaria 
Perforata. Tabulate corals, having the visceral 
chamber divided Id to stories by tabulae, and 
with the septa rudimentary or absent The 
group is of donbtfnl stability, some recent 
genera, as Miliepora, Heliopora, Ac., having 
been removed from it, and various fossil 
genera Fsvosites, Chatetes, Syringopora, 
Halysites, Ac., being placed in it provision- 
ally. Families Favofutid®, Chatetld®, The- 
cid®, and Halysitid®. From the Silurian 
onward. 

tlib'-u-late, a. [Mod. Lat. tabulatus , pa. par. 
or tdbulo = to form into a table ; Lat tabula 
= a table.] Table-shaped, tabulated ; specif., 
of Dr pertaining to the Tabulate (q.v.). 

tabulate-corals, «. pi. [Tabulate] 

tAb'-u-late, v.t. [Tabulate, a.] 

1, To reduce to tahles ; to make tablee of. 

“ Dispose, tabulate, and calculate scattered ranks of 
norahers, and easily compute them." — Barrow: Maths - 
matical Lectures. (Pref., p. W.) 

* 2. To shape with a fiat Burface. 

** Many of the beat diamonds are pointed with six 
angles, and some tabulated or plain, and square. — 
Grew: Muse* urn. 

ttb-u-la'-tlon, «. [Tabulate, v .] The net, 
art,’ or process of forming tables nr tabular 
statements; the Bet cf reducing data to a 
tahuiar form ; data reduced to a tabular form. 


* tile, 8. [Tack.] 

Law: A kind or customary payment by a 
tenant 

* tac-firee, a. 

Old Law : Exempt from rents, payments, Ac. 

t&c'-a-hout, s. [Arab.] The native name of 
tiie ’small gall formed on the tamarisk -tree 
(Tamarix indica). 

t&c a-ma-ha- ca, tftc'-a-ma-hftc, i. 

[Native name.] 

1. A resinous, balsamic, bitter, aromatic 
exudation, found in winter on the buds of 
Populus nigra. P. balsamifera , P. candicans. 
Ac. It 1 b said to be diuretic and antiscorbutic. 

It is made into an ointment for tumours, 
wounds, and burns, and constitutes the basis 
of a balsam and tincture used for colic, Ac. 

2. The resin of an amyrid, Elaphrium 
tomentosum, from the West Indies and Mexico. 

3. The resin of Calophyllum Calaba, from 
the East Indies. 

4. A reain from the roots of Calophyllum 
Inopkyllnm , from the Isle of Bourbon. 

[Malay.] 

Bot. : The typical gen ns of Taccace® (q.v.). 
Calyx six-partite ; corolla aix-parted ; stamens 
six, inserted in the calyx; styles three; 
stigmas stellate. Berry hexangular, dry, 
many-seeded. In the Malay Peninsula and 
the Moluccas the tubers of Tacca pinnatiflda. 
T. dubia , and T . montana are rasped and 
macerated in water, a fecula being extracted, 
which is eaten like sago. The first species is 
much grown in Tnavancore. The fecala which 
it yields ia imported into England, and used 
as a substitnte for West-Indian arrowroot It 
is called also T. ymy. Ita stalks are split and 
made into bonnets in the South Sea Islands. 
T. cristata is the water-lily of Singapore. 

t&c-ca'-ce-ce, i. pi. [Mod. Lat. tacc(a); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. auff. -ace®.] 

Bot. : Teccads ; an order of Endogens, alli- 
ance Narcissales. Large perennial herbs 
with a tuberous root Leaves radical, stalked, 
exstipulate, undivided or pedatifld, the seg- 
ments pinnatifid and entire, with curved 
parallel veins. Flowers at the extremity of a 
scape, in rnnbela, surrounded by undivided 
bracts, constituting an involucre. Perianth 
six-cleft, the tube superior, the limb petaloid, 
eqnal or unequal ; stamens six, persistent, 
with dilated filaments ; styles three, connate ; 
ovary of three carpels, with five parietal pla- 
centa ; many-seeaed ; fruit baccate, with 
lunate striated seeds. Known genera two, 
species eight; found in damp forests, espe- 
cially near the aea in tropical India, Africa, 
and the South Sea Islands. 

t&c-C&d, 8. [Mod. Lat. tacc(a); Eng. suff 
-ad.] 

Bot. (PI) : Lindley*s name for the Taccace® 
(q.v.). 

ta'-cd (O ae $h), v.i. [Ital., imperative sing, 
of tacere = to be silent,] 

Music : A direction that a particular voice, 
instrument, or part is to be silent for a certain 
specified time. 

*t&5'-€9, 9 . pL [Tasses.] Armour for the 
thighs. 

v.i. [Lat., 3rd pere. sing. pres, indie, 
of taceo = to be silent.] 

Music : The same as Tace (q.v.). 

* t&gh, * t&9he (1), *. [A softened form of 
tack (q.v.).] » Something used for taking hold 
or holding ; an attachment ; a catch, a loop, 
a hutton, or the like. 

Make fifty eaeAes of gold, and conple the curtains 
together with the tache*."— Exod. xxv. 8. 

t&che (2), *. [Fr.] A pan in a battery of 

sugar-pans. The term is, however, often es- 
pecially applied to the smallest of the five ; 
that immediately over the fire, from which 
the concentrated juice is transferred to the 
cooler, also called the Striking-tache. 

* t&^he (3), * tacch, *. [Fr.] • A spot, s stain, 
s blemish. 

"The heryng or setose of any rise or yrell tache."— 
Kljfot : Governour, hk. L. oh. itL 

*t&9ho, v.t. [Tache (1), *1 To attach, to 
fasten. 


t&ch^-Sg'-ra-phy, 8. [Tachyoeaphy.] 

t&ch'-l-a, s. [Guianan tachi = an ant’s neat. 
So named because the trunks ond branches 
are generally full of ants.] 

Bot. : A genus of Qentiane®, Pisnta with 
yellow flowers, found id the West Indies, 
Guiana, Ac. 

t&ch'-X-na, s. [TACHiNne.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Tachinsri®. 
One of the largest species Is Tachina grossa , 
found in Continental Europe and in Britain. 
It is two-thirds of an inch long, black, and 
covered with bristles, the head and the base 
of the wings reddish yellow. 

t&ch-I-niir'-I-fie, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tacfcln(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -arias.] 

Entom. : A group of Muscid®. Bristles 
projecting from the third joint of the antenna, 
either entirely naked or hairy, or plumoae 
only at the base. Scales behind the base of 
the wings very large, entirely concealing the 
halterea. Flies with hsiry bodies, moderately 
stout, and flying with great rapidity. The 
larvae feed as parasites upon caterpillars of 
the Lepidoptera and of sawfliee, also on 
beetles, field bugs, earwigs, grasshoppers, 
bees, wasps, and apiders. Many hundred 
species exist in Europe, and they are ahun- 
dant in all parts of the world. 

* ta-chln'-l-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. facftiu(ws ) ; 
iht. fem. pi. adj. suff -Idas.) 

Entom.: A family of Brachelytre, now 
merged in Staphyllnid®. Small, excessively 
agile beetles of convex tajaring form, with 
pentamerou8 tarsi. They frequent flowers. 

tach'-I-ntis, ». [Or. raxivfc (tachinos). poettc 
’for raxvs (tachus) = quick, swift.] 

Entom. : A genus of Staphylinid®, with 
antenna thickening insensibly, and somewhat 
pear-shaped, the palpi filiform, tha lega 
spinous. 

t&ch' 6 gripll, 8. A device for registering 
rotary speed. 

ta-ch6m'-S-t6r, «• [Gr. r*x°^ ( tachos )~ 
’speed, swiftness, and perpov (metron) — a 
measure; Fr. tachomHre.] An instrument foi 
measuring velocity ; specifically — 

(1) An instrument for measuring the velo- 
city of machines hy mesns of the depression 
occasioned in a column of fluid by centrifugal 
force, which causes the fluid in the cistern 
(with which the graduated column is con- 
nected) to sink in the centre more and more 
with every increase of velocity. Thus the 
graduated column Tails on the scale as the 
velocity is augmented, and rises as the velo- 
city is diminished. 

(2) An instrument for measuring the speed 
of flowing liquids. One form haa several 
spiral vanes on a shaft carrying sn endless 
screw, which turns a aeries of geared wheels. 
On being placed In s current, the vanes assume 
a position perpendicular thereto, and their 
rotation actuates the clock-work mechanism 
which is graduated to indicate the velocity of 
the liquid in miles per hour, or other units of 
measurement. 


a. [Eng. tache (3); -y.) Vicioua, 

corrupt. 


t&ch-tf-, prV. [Gr. rax^s (tochus) — swift-] 
Attended with swiftness ; endowed with 


speed. 


t&ch'-^-a-phar-tUe. s. Or. 


-we.j 

Min. : An altered form of Zircon (q.v.), 
occurring in crystals in the gneiss of Krageroe, 
Norway. Decrepitates before the blowpipe, 
hence the name. 


« tftch-jMI-d&x-jf. *• IPref. ind 

Gr (didaxis)= teaching ; (ai- 

dask5) = to teach.] A short or rapid method 

(mnarHncr kllOWlcdCe. 


t&c-hy'-dritc, s. [Pref. tack-; Gr. V&* 
(hwior) = water, and suff. -ite.] 

Min . : A deliquescent minersi, occurring in 
rounded masses, having two cleavages, in tha 
salt-mines of StsasfUrth, Prussia. Colour, 
yellowish ; transparent. Compos. : chlorine, 
41*17 ; calcium, 7*76 ; magnesium, 9*30 ; water, 
41*77 = 100, which corresponds with the ror- 
mula (CaCl -F 2MgCl) + 12HO. 


boil. p^t. cat. 9CU. chorus. ,hlu. benph; go. feom; thin. *hte : sin. a,; expect. £*« 

-dan. -tlan = shan. -tlon. nslon = shun; -tlon. -?lon = shun, -clous. -Uous. -slous = shfis. -We, -die. &c. - 
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tachydromia— tackle 


t&eh-jf-dro'-ml-a, e. [Tackydromus.] 
Entom. : A genua of Eropidae (q.v.), akin to 
Ocydromla (q.v.X 

t&ch-Jf-dro'-ml-an, a. [TACEnrDROMrs.] 
Any individual belonging to the genus 
Tachydromus (q.v.) or Tachydromia (q.v.). 

ta-chy d'-r6-mus, $. [Gr. raxytipopo* (tachu- 
dromOs) = awift-ronnfng : raxvs (tachus) = 
swift, ind 6p6pos (dromes) = a running, a 
course.] 

1. : IIligeFs name for the genus 
Cuisorins. 

2. Zool. : A genua of Lacertid®, with seven 
species widely scattered in Chinese Asia, 
Jai*o, Borneo, and West Africa. Head pyra- 
midal and long, collar of keeled scales, ven- 
tral scales keeled, tail not spined. 

• t&ch-jr-glds' -SU.S, *. [Pref. tachy-, and Gr. 
yAiovo (gtossa) =» tongae.] 

Zool . : lingerie name for the genus Echidna 
(q.v.). 

ta ch^g , -r*-pher, * ta-kf s'-ra^pher, e. 

[Eng. tackyfroph^y ) ; -rr.) Oae who writes in 
shorthand ; a stenographer. 

“ Takigraphsrt de not, hwwoTer, d**m It otea— *ry 
io dlttituniUS bet«re*n th* vow*f sounds lo bait and 
Scrtiwwr'* Magazine, Efec^ 1878, p. S00. 

t&ch-jf-gr&ph’-fc, t&ch-^-gr&ph-fc-al, 

[Eng. tachygraph(p) ; -ic, -ioal.] Of or per- 
taining to tachygraphy ; written in shorthand. 

“ ‘No help 1 * Mid I, * no tachygraphic pow’x. 

To InWrpOM in tbit tmtqa <1 hour.' " 

*yrv» : Kebbery of the Cambridge Coaek. 

tt-ch^g'-ra-phy, * ta-klg'-ra-ph#, t. 

[Gr. toxvv [tachus) — swift, and ypd<£» (graph o) 
— to write.] The act or practice of rapid 
writing ; shorthand, stenography. 

" InfaWyropA*. «uh vocal element does b*v* one. 
and only one, distinct tlfn. *beolate in valufc"— 
Scribner's MageMne. De«fc. 1S7S, p. *«. 

t&ch-^-lite, t&ch'-jMyte, t. [Pret tacky-, 
and Gr. Avro* (lutes) = dissolved ; Ger. tachy- 
lyt.] 

ilfln. A Petrol. : A massive substance, with- 
out cleavage, and resembling obsidian. For* 
merly regarded as a distinct mineral species, 
bat now shown by Judd and others to be 
only a vitreons form of basalt, with which it 
Is always associated. It varies in composition 
according to the basalt which it represents, 
but the percentage of silica present is usually 
above that of ordinary basalts. 

tachy lit© basalt, a.» 

Petrol. : A basalt la which certain parts, 
haring the general composition of the mass, 
exist in a vitreons state, thlaoondition(taehy- 
lyte) being mostly oonftned to the skies of 
the vein or dyke. 

ta-chJfp'-S-tej, i [Gr. T mxyv^njs (tachupetcs) 
= flying fast : toxvv (tachus) — fast, and 
viropcu (petomai) = to fly.] 

Omith. : Frigate bird ; a genus of Pelicsnid®. 
Bill with the tips of both mandibles curved*; 
wings excessively long and deeply forked. 
Tachypete* a qu.Ua Is the Frigate-bird (q.v.). 

ta-chyp -or-ti.8, a. [Gr. Taxviroaos (tcichu- 
poros) = fast- going, quick of motion : rax«* 
(tachus)=z quick, and iropof (poro«)=a passage.) 

Zool.: A genus of Staphyiinid®, akin to 
Tadiinus. but with awl-like palpi. Eleven 
or more British species. 

t&J'-it, * tao-lte, cl [Lat tacitus , from taceo 
= to be silent ; Fr. tacile.) Implied, but not 
directly expressed in words. 

"Tbf* relics *l*o apon & tacit or implicit permission 
ol la w.”— Bp. ray lor: Buis of Conscienc e, bk. lii, ch. U. 

tacit relocation, *. [R*locatio», ^.] 

* tao-ite-ly, adv. [Eng. tacit ; 
-ly.] In a tacit manner; silently; by impli- 
cation, but not directly in words. 

** Io thoM thing* io Which they hare agreed taeitcly, 

'^ h ® r b ^, ve Do obil**ttan.“— Bp. Taylor : 
Pules of Conscience, bk. LL, ch. i. 

t&9'-i-turn, a. [Fr. taciturn*, from Lat 
taclturnus, from tacitus = tacit (q.v.).] Habi- 
tually silent ; not apt to speak. 

“O odolp fa i » a tlo o *, tacitam, did hi* be*t to 
pmerr* n«atr*litr.“— jVaocmM, .- Hist. Rng., eh. rt 

tSj-I-tur’-nl-ty, • tao- 1-tur-nl-tle, ». 

[Fr. tacitumiU, from Lat. tacito mitatem, 
accos. of tacitumitas, from UxcUvrrvus ~ taci- 
turn (q.v.).] 


1. Orrf. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
taciturn ; habitual silence or reserve in 
speaking. 

" A cl am of people Dot dictiagulshed by taciturnity 
or discretion.'— Macaulay: Hitt. £ny.. ch. tviii. 

2. boots Law: A mode of extinguishing an 
obligation in a shorter period tlian by the 
forty years’ prescription. This mode of ex- 
tinguishing obligations is by the ailence of 
the creditor, and arises from a preemption 
that he would not hsva beeD so Tong silent if 
the debt had not been paid or the obligation 
implemented. As a general rule, the periods 
of prescription are adopted as superseding 
the common law doctrine of taciturnity. 

* t&9’-I-tura-Iy, adv. [Eng. taciturn : -ly.] 
In a taciturn maoner ; silently. 

t&ck,v.t. &<. (Tack (1). *■] 

A, Transitive: 

1. To fasten, to attaclu 

*' TbU *h*U vm tacked *hoot his hod 7 +-~-r<*yan ; 

ChronycU (sn. UW9). 

2. To attach, secure, or join together la a 
slight or hasty manner, as by tacks or atitches. 

4 tioy hit of sa old «lor* In.“-<?K<W7i, S«pt. 

I0i IW5. 

3. To join together ; to bring together. 

** I had * kindness for them, wbiob was right : 

Bot tbeu I • topped oot till I tacked to tbet 
A trait Id them.** Browning : Paraceiius, It. 

4. To add as a supplement to, as to a bill la 
Its progress through parliament ; to appeod. 
(Generally with on.) 

B. Intransitive: 

NauL : To changa the course of e ship by 

shifting the tacks and poeitLou of the sails 
from one side to the other ; to alter the 
course of a ship through the shifting of the 
tackaand sails. Tacking is an operation by 
which, when a ship Is proceeding in a course 
making any acute angle with the direction of 
the wind on one of her bowa, her head is 
turned towards the wind, ao that she may 
sail In & course making nearly tba same angle 
on the other bow. This ia effected by means 
of the rudder and sails. 

»pon wbieh w* tacked and 
•tood oft, —Cook: Pint Voyage, bk. IL» ch. rtL 

tick (IX * tak, • takke, *. [Ir. foco = a peg, 
pin, nail ; Gael, fereatd = a tack, a peg, a stab. 
From the same root as attack, stake , and take ; 
cf. Dut. tak ; Dan. takke — a prong, a jag, &c.] 
I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small, flat-beaded, sharp-pointed nail. 
Tacks are know* as carpet, leathered, gimp, 
brush, broom, felting. Their size is designated 
by the weight of 1,000, as S-ounce, 6-ounce, 
8-ounce, &c. 

2. A drawing-pin (q.v.X 

* 3. A hook or clasp. 

4. A stitch or similar alight fastening con- 
necting two pieces. 

* & That which is attached or tacked on ; a 
supplement, an addition, a rider. 

4 * Some tacks had been m*de to mooey.blll* Jo Kina 
OmrlM * : Mist. Own Tims (ail U06L 

IL Technically: 

1. Nautical: 

(1) The lower forward corner of a fore-and- 
aft sail. 

(2) The lower, weather corner of a course, 
or lower square-sail. 

(3) The rope by which the forward lower 
corner of a course or stay-sail is drawn forward 
and confined. 

(4) A rope by which the lower corner of a 
studding-sail is drawn outward and held to 
the boom. 

“ Port byd. port I the wind growi Kent, bring tbe 
toe* Aboerd ."— Dry den: Tvnfwit l * 

(5) Hence, the course of a ship in regard to 
the position of her sails : as the starboard 
tack or port tack ; the former when she is 
close-hauled with the wind on her starboard, 
the latter when dose-hanled with the wind on 
her port side. 

'* When they change tacks they throw tbe rmsel up 
in the wind, mm off tbe ehert. And hring the heel or 
tack -end of the yard to tbe other end ol Urn boat, and 
the «beet In like manner. ~-C0ok.- Second Voyage, 
UK* 111.* Cn« lL 

2. F arming : The term used In some parts 
of England for the placing ’out of cattle to 
feed ou the pasture of another fanner at a 
price agreed upon ; the hire of pasture for 
feeding purposes. (This and the following 
meaning are closely connected with take, v. 
(q.v.X 


3. Scoti Law : A contract by which the use 
of a thing is set or let for hire ; a lease. 

^ (1) Hardtack: [Hard-tack). 

(2) Tack of a flag: A line spliced Into the 
eye at the bottom of the tabling, for securing 
the flag to the halyards. 

tack-block, i. 

Naut. : A block for the tack of a sail. The 
studding-sail tack-blocks are at the ends of 
the booms. 

tack-claw, a. A split tool for drawing 
tacks. 

tack-driver, a. 

1. A tack-hammer (q.v.X 

2. A tool with a contrivance for automati- 
cally presenting the tacks in succession, 
and driving them into place. 

tack duty, a 

Scots Law : Rent reserved on a tack or lease. 

tack-hammer, *. A small hammer used 
for driving and extracting tacks. The peen 
usually has either a thin edge, which may be 
Inserted beneath the liead of the tack, or is 
divided, to form a claw. 

tack-tackle, s. 

Naut. : A small tackle for palling down the 
tacks of the principal sails. 

tacks pins, «. pL 

Naut. : Pina inserted in boles in various 
parts of a ship for belaying running gear to ; 
belay! ng-pins. 

•t&ck(2X*. [Tachi (3X *.) Stain, taint. 

"Y»« do not tko thing thAt yoa would : thAt l* 
perhApA perfectly, partly '•'It boat same toe* or *Uin." 
— Hammond : Works, Ir. 112. 

* t&ck (3), *. [Lat tactus.] Touch, feeling, 
flavour, taste. 

" which ora- fAt mU to every qoArtcr tend*. 

Whoce toe* the hungry clown end plowmen *o 
commend*." Drayton * Poly -Ol bum, *. «. 

t&ck (4), *. [Etym. doubtful.] A ehelf on 
which cheese Is dried. (Prop.) 

t&ck'-cr, 1 . (Eng. tack, r . ; -er.) One who 
tacks or makes additions. 

“ The noUe be* been *o long AgAfaut the tochers, tbit 
moat of tbom tbonglit tbeir ovfeit w*y im to deny It 
la tbeir wrerAt coantriec.**— Account of the Tack to a 
BiU in Parliament, p. L 

tick '^t, *. [A dimin. fWmi lack (1), s.) A 
short nail with a large prominent head, worn 
in the eolee of strong shoes ; a clout-nail, a 
hob-nail. (Scotch.) 

t&ck-Ing, a [Tack, *.] 

L Ord . Lang. : Securing by tacks tempo- 
rarily ; aa tbe pieces of a saddle or boot to 
the tree or last, to hold them in position for 
sewing. 

IL Technically: 

1. Law: A union of eecaritiee giveo st 
different times, all of which most be re- 
deemed before an intermediate purchaser can 
interpose his claim. 

2. MetaUcark. : Uniting metallic pieces by 
drops of solder, to hold them in place until 
the solder is regularly applied to the joint 

3. Naut. : Directing a vessel on to another 
tack when beating against the wind, so that 
the wiod cornea on the other bOw. 

t&c'-kle, * tak el, * tak-11, i. [Sw. tad el 
= the tackle of a ship ; tackla = to rig ; 
Dan. takkel ~ tackle ; takle = to rig ; Dut. 
takel = a pulley, tackle ; takelen = to rig ; 
Web tael = an instrument, tool, tackle. Tackle 
is that which takes or grasps, bolding the 
masts, &c.. firmly In their places, from I cel. 
taka ; O. 8w. taka ; Sw. toga = to take, to 
seise, to grasp, to hold. (Sfceof.)] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An apparatus, or that part of an ap- 
paratus, by which an objeet Is graspU, 
moved, or operated : as, gnn -tackle, ground- 
tackle, fishing-tackle, plough-tackle, holating- 
tackle, reef-tackle, luff-tackle, Ac. ; eapec., ona 
or more pulleys or blocks rove with a single 
rope or fell, used for raising and lowering 
heavy weights and the like. 

* 2. Instruments of action; weapons. 

**A *We of wiwock atwm hrtght *ad kant 
Und«r bf* belt be bare ful thriftily. 

W el conde he dreeae hi* takel y*m*nlr." 

. ^ , Chaucer : C. ProL UH. 

* 3. An arrow. 


fathe ^ w ®; wgt ' h ® re > cam ?l* b ® r . thor*; pine, pit, nre, *ir, marine; go, pit, 
OT. wore, W 9 H work, who, «5n; mute, efib, cure, mute, our, rtOe, rtui; try. Syrian, m. a = S: ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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IL Haul. : All the ropes of & ship, end the 
other furniture of the masts. A simple tackle 
consist* nf one or more blocks rove with a 
single rope. When two blocks are employed, 
one is the standing-block and the other the 
running-block. The rope is termed the fall, 
and ruos over the sheaves. The fast end of 
the fsll is the standing end* the other the 
running or hsuling end. [Fleet, v. t B. IL 2. ; 
Overhaul, 2.] 

** If a wipht. who hated trade. 

The Mil* and tackl e for a rowel bought, 

Madman or fool he might be Justly thought” 
Prancit: Horace; Satire*, it & 

tackle Block, a. A pulley over which a 
Tope runs. It usually consists of a sheave or 
sheaves in a shell. 

tackle-board, a. 

Ropc-malcing : A frame at the head of a 
xope-walk, containing the whirls to which 
yarns are attached to De twisted Into strands. 

tackle-fall, s. The rope which is rove 
through a block. 

tackle-book, *. The hook by which a 
tackle Is connected to an object to be hoisted. 

tackle-post, s. A post with whirls in a 
ropewslk, to twist the three strands which 
are laid up into a cord or rope. 

t&c'-kle, v.L & i. [Tackle, a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Literally: 

• 1. To supply or ftirnish with tackle. 

2. To operate, move, lift, fasten, or the lika, 
by means of tackle. 

3. Foot-ball: To atop, or impede tbe progress 
of, an opposing player who is endeavoriog to 
mn with tbe ball. 

IL Fig. : To set vigorously npon ; to take 
in hsnd earnestly ; to set vigorously to wnrk 
npon ; to deal with, to engage in, to attack. 

*• A paid collector would bo infinitely more enccasa- 
fui than any uumber of printed appeal* *igued by 
gent! emeu who could not tackle people personally."— 
field, April 4, 1885. 

B. Intmns. : To go vigorously to work ; to 
make a bold attack ; to set to earnestly.a(Fol- 
lowed by to.) 

t&c'-kled (kled as k$ld), pa. par. or a. 
[Tackle, v. } 

* tackled stair, s. A rope-ladder. 

“ Bring tbee cord* made like a tackled stair. “ 

Shake* p. ; Borneo <* Juliet, it 4. 

t&c'-kler, a. [Eng. tackle); -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who tackles. 

2. Mining : A small chain having a hook 
at one end and a ring at the other ; four are 
made Cast to the skip in order to hoist it up 
the shaft. 

t&0'-kl£ng, «. (Eng. tackl(e) ; -ing.) 

1. Furniture of masts and yards of a ship, 
as cordage, sails, &c. ; tackle. 

*2. Instruments or apparatus of action. 

" I will furnish him with a rod. if you will furnish 
btm with the rest of the tackling, and make him a 
fValton: Angler. 

3. Cordage, straps, or other means of at- 
taching an animal to a carriage ; harness, or 
the like. 

t&cks'-xnan, s. [Eng. tack, and man.] 

Scots Law: One who holds stack or lease 
of land from another ; a lessee, a tenant. 

“The Chief muet be Colonel: hie ancle or hlehrother 
*no*t be Major: the tacksmen, who ftfrmed what may 
be called the peerage of the little oouiin unity, must be 
the Captain*. 1 * — Moca ula y ; Hut . Eng., oh. *111. 

tack" y, a. Tenacious or sticky, as a newly- 
varnished surface. 

Ta co'-ni an, a. [From tbe Taconic Hills lu 
the western slope of the Green Mountains in 
the United States, east of the Hndson river.l 
GeoL : A term applied to a aeries of crystal- 
line rocks, consisting of quartzite and schist 
with crystalline magnesian limestone, some 
aerpeDtine, and extensive deposits of iron 
ores. They appear to be the newest of the 
Archaean Rocks of North America, and are 

8 laced by Etheridge, Ac., as homotaxlo with 
le Menevian beds (q.v.). 

t&csd'-nl-a, s. [From tacso, the Peruvian 
name of one species.] 

Bot . : A genua of Passifloracene, akin to 
Passiftora, but with a long cylindrical calyx, 
having two crowns. The fruits of Tacsonia 


mollissima, T. tripartita, and T. speciosa are 
eaten. 


t&ct, m. [Lat. tactus — touch, prop. pa. par of 
tango — to touch.] 

* L. Touch, feeling. 

" Of all creature* the mom of tact 1* moat oxqulilte 

In : Microeosmia, p. 54, 

2. The stroke in beating time in mosic. 

3. Peculiar skill or adroitness in doing or 
saying exactly thst which is required by or 
is suited to the circumstances ; nice percep- 
tion or discernment. 

* She bad little of that tact which 1* the character- 
istic tel out of her •ex.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xr. 


* t&ct'-a-ble, a. [Formed from tact, on analogy 
of tradable (q.v.).] Capable of being touched, 
or of being felt by the sense of tooch. 

“They [worn mi] being created 
To he both tractable and toctoWa" 

Massinger : Parliament gf Love, tL^L 


* t&C'-tlc, a. & g. [Qr. TcurTwfov (taktikos) = 
fit for arranging, pertaining to tactics ; toict^v 
(taktos) — ordered, arranged ; T«<r<r» (taseS) = 
to arrange, to order ; Fr. tactique.) 

A. Asadj.: Pertaining to tbe art of mili- 
tary and naval dispositions for battle, evolu- 
tions, &o. ; tactical. 

•*To see in anch a clime. 

Where science i* new. meu ao exact 

lu tactic art.* Itavenant : Madagascar. 

B. As subst. : Tactics (q.v.). 


t&C-tlo-al, a. (Eng. tactic; -aL] Tbe same 
. as Tactic (q.v.). 

tactical-point, a 

Mil. : Any point of a field of battle which 
may impede the advance of an enemy to one's 
attack, or may facilitate the advance of one’s 
army to attack the enemy. 

• t&c'-tlo-al-I^, adv. [Eng. tactical ; -ly.) 
In a tactical manner ; according to tactics. 

** We *re f»r from My ing that the reaolve may not 
be ft* tactiextllg Judicious ft* it i* controversially cau. 
tiouau"— Daily Telegraph, Oot. 5, 1886. 

t&c-tl'-Cian, t. [Eng. tactic; -fan.] One 
who is skilled in the employment and manoeu- 
vring of troops ; an adroit or skilful manager 
or contriver. 

** A* a tactician, he did not rank high ; of hla many 
campaign* only two were decidedly •ucceasfaL"— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. *vii. 


t&C'-tlca, s. [Gr. Taxrucd (taltika) = military 
tactics, prop. neut. pi. of tokt»*6s (taktikoe) = 
tactic (q.v.) ; Fr. tactique.) 

L The employment and manoeuvring of 
troops when in contact with, or in presence 
of the enemy. The general plan of the cam- 
paign and Its objective are strategical con- 
siderations; tbe carrying out of that plan 
belongs to the province of tactics. By Greater 
Tactics is implied the operations hy which 
great battles, due to the collision of the 
greater armies, are fought. By Minor Tactics 
are meant the smaller operations of war, such 
as nutposta, reconnaissance, action of ad- 
vanced and rear guards, and the mutual co- 
operation of tbe three anna, Infantry, Cavalry, 
and Artillery, to attain victory. 

■■ Hi* tract* on tho administration of an empire, on 
tactics, and on law*, were published tome year* since 
At Leydeu ."—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, ch. lit 

2. Plan or mode of procedure. 

Their plan tu, not to rejeot tbe recommendation* 
of tho Commissioners, but to prevent tlioae recom- 
mendations from being discussed ; and with this view 
a system of tactics vm adopted which proved success- 
ful.*' — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xlv. 

*3. The art of inventing and making ma- 
chines for throwing darts, arrows, stones, 
and other missile weapons. 

t&c'-tile, a. [Fr., from Lat. tactilis , from 
tactus, pa. par. of tango ~ to touch.] Capable 
of being touched or of being perceived by the 
sense of touch. 

"At this proud yielding word 
She on tbe scene her tactile sweets presented. ** 

Beaumont : Psychs. 

tactile-corpuscle, s. 

Anal. (PI.): One of the three kinds of 
sensory terminal organa They were dis- 
covered by R. Wagner and Meissner. They 
are mostly of oval form, nearly one three 
hundredth of an Inch long by one eight-hun- 
dredth thick. They have a core of ioft homo- 
geneous eubstanca within, and a capsule of 
connective tissue with oblong transverse 
nuclei, like miniature fir cones, outside. They 
exist in certain papillae in the skin of the hand 
and foot, on the fore ann, and the nipple. 
Called also Touch bodies. 


tactile-papillae, a. pi. 

Anat.: Papillae bearing the tactile cor- 
puscles (q.v.). 

tactile-sensibility, $. 

Physiol. : Sensibility of touch existing in 
different degrees in different parts of the skin. 

• t&o-til -i-ty, *. [Eng. tadil(e); -ity.) 

1. The quality or state of being tactile or 
perceptible by the touch. 

2. Touchiness. 

“You b»v« a little Infirmity— tactitity or touchL 
ness & Smith : Letters , 1831. 

t&ct-In-var'-I-ant, s. [Eng. tad, aud inva- 
riant. ] 

Alg . ; The invariant which, equated to zero, 
expresses the condition thst two quantio 
curves or surfaces touch each other. 

t&o'-tion, a [Lat. tactio, from tactus, pa. par. 
of tango — to touch.] 

*1. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of touch- 
ing ; touch. 

“Wo nether seeing vision, nor feeling taction, nor 
hewing audition, much less, hearing sight, or seeing 
tiute, or tbe Ilk*."— Vudworth : Intel. System, p. 63C. 

2. Germ.: Tbe same as Tanoency or 
Touching. 

tdctless, a. [Eng. tact ; -less.) Destitute of 
tact. 

t&o'-u-a, s. [Native name (?).] 

Entom. : A genus of Cicadidae. The species 
are of larce size, aud common in tropical 
regions. The female of Tacua speciota is more 
than three Inches long. 

* t&o'-fra-al, a. (Lat. tactus touch.] Of or 
pertaining to the sense or organs of touch ; 
consisting lu or derived from touch. 

* Whether visual or factual, every perception of the 

S xw*-*ttrlb«tee of Ixxiy is decomposable iufco percep- 
on» of relative poaitiou.”— Herbert Spencer: Princi- 
ples of Psychology , | 02. 

tade, s. [To ad. ] (Scotch. ) 

ta-dor'-na, ». [Etym. doubtful.] 

Omith. : A genus of Anatidse, with seven 
species, from the Palaearctic and Australian 
regions. Beak about as long as the head, 
under mandible much narrower than upper, 
nail decurved, formings hook, both mandibles 
with transverse ismellse ; nasal groove near 
base of beak ; nostrils, ovsl, lateral, pervious ; 
legs moderate, tibia naked for a little above 
the tarsal joint ; toes three in front entirely 
webbed, one behind free ; wiDga of moderate 
length. The sexes are nearly alike in plumage. 

t&d -pole, s. [Eng. toad, and poll = head, La, 
the toad that seems all head.] 

Biol. : The larva of tbe Anurous Amphibia, 
sometimes extended so as to include lame of 
the Urodela, which undergo a much lesa com- 
plete metamorphosis. When hatched the 
young have no respiratory organs or limbs, 
but possess a tail, which is a powerful swim- 
ming organ. Branchial clefts eoon develop, 
followed bv ciliated external branchial 
plumes. The two pairs of limbs appear 
nearly simultaneously as small buds, the 
hinder pair at the junction of the tail and 
body, and the anterior pair concealed beneath 
the opercular membrane. The former ere 
developed first, and when the gills are ab- 
sorbed the latter appear; the tail then 
atrophies, and is completely aV»sorbed, and 
the hsrbivorons giil-breathing tadpole becomes 
a lung-breathing carnivorous frog. 

tadpole-fisb, s. [Tadpole-hake.] 

tadpole-hake, ». 

Ichthy. : Raniceps trifurcatns, from the coasts 
of northern Europe. It is a smsll fish, ahout 
twelve inchea long, and of a darkish-brown 
colour, somewhat rare, but occasionally taken 
on the Scottish coast, and round Devon and 
Cornwall. The head is disproportionately 
large and broad, a circumstance which has 
given rise to its popular name. Called also 
the Triforcated Hake, Tommy Noddy, and 
the Lesser Fork-head. 

• t&d -pole-d6m, i. [Eng. tadpole ; -dom.] 
Tbe tadpole state. 

** Th« little boggmre, An inch long, fresh from water 
and tad poledom. *— a King day, in Life, IL 147. 

tae, t. [Toe.] A toe. (Scotch.) 

" Tftk c»re o’ your toes wT that »Un* I ** — Scott i 
Antiquary, ch. xxv. 


boll, b6$; pitlt, cat, $ell, chorus, $hi&, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, ^Cenophon, e^lst. -Iftg. 

-dan, -tian = sham -tion, sion = shtin; -$lon = zhiin. -dons, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^U del. 


tae, a. (Sc. at — one, with the t of the demons! 
that = tliat one.] One, as tha tae haif and 
the tittier = the one half and the other. 
(Scotch.) 

"There* tw* o’ them fsulded unco square *ad iealed 

at the tae side.”— Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xv. 

cae, prep. [To.] (Scotch.) 

taed, taid, *. [Toad.] (Scotch.) 

tse'-dl-um, * (Lat] Weariness, Irksome- 
ness, tedium. 

teedlum vitae, phr. [Lat = weariness 
of life.] Euoui ; a mental disorder. 

tael, «. [Chin.] A Chinese coin worth about 
$1.40; also a Chinese weight of 1J oz. 

ta’en, pa. par , or a. [Taken.] (Scotch.) 

tse'-ni-a, te'-ni-a, t. [Lat., from Gr. ratvut 
(fainiaj = a band* a ribbon ; retvtv (teino) = 
to stretch.] 

1. Arch. : The 
band or fillet aur- 
mountiogtbe Doric 
epistyliuin. 

2. Surg. : A liga- 
ture; a long aod 
narrow ribbon. 

3. Zool : Tape- 
worm ; tha typical 
genus of Taeniadii 
(q.v.), consisting of 
internal parasitic 
wonus, having an 
elongated, com- 
pressed, jointed 
body. Tbe head is in general broader than 
the neck, with four suctorial depressions, 
and generally also a median retractile rostel- 
luin, frequently armed, especially when young, 
with one or two circles of minute recurved 
hooka. The genital organs at tha margins of 
the jointa, either on one side only, or on both 
margins, and on alternate jointa. The species, 
which are very numerous, Rudolphi admitting 
146 and Dujardio 135, are most common in 
birds, next in mammalia, then in fishes, and 
lastly in reptiles. (Griffith & Hemjrey.) Taenia 
solium is the Tapeworm (q.v.). 

taenia hippocampi, a. 

Anat. : A narrow white band prolonged 
from the fornix of the hippocampus major in 
the cerebrum. Called also corpus fimbriatum. 

taenia semicircularls, «. 

Anat. : A narrow flat band between the 
optic thalamns and the corpus striatum in the 
cerebrum. 

teo-m'-a-da, t. pL [Mod. Lat, from Lat 
tcenia = a tape-worm.] 

Zool. : Cestoid worms ; an order of Plathel- 
mlntha or Scolecida, containing the Tape- 
worms and Bladder- worms. Internal parasites, 
hermaphrodite when mature. The body is 
elongated, and consist* of a head, with many 
flattened articulations. The smail narrow 
head or scolex contains nearly all the oigana 
of the body, and is essentially the animal, 
the articulations, called metameres or pro- 
glottides, being generative segmenta thrown 
N off by the head in the manner called budding 
or “gemmation." Each reproductive joint 
contains both male and female organs. The 
jointa nearest the head are the newest, those 
farthest from It are the moat matnre. The 
aotferior end of the body, or forepart of the 
scolex, is provided with suckers, hooka, or 
foliaceons appendages, or with ali three com- 
bined. There is no mouth or alimentary 
canal, ao that it mnat derive materials for its 
nourishment only by absorption through the 
skin. The nervous system seems to consist 
of two amall ganglia, sending filament* back- 
ward. There is a water- vascular system (q.v.). 
The whole animal ia called aStrobilus. After 
a time some of the metamerea break off, the 
worm still continuing to grow. They continue 
to live till the ova are expelled. The nume- 
rous eggs which they contain ultimately rup- 
ture the tissue and escai® after being voided 
with the evacuations of the person or animal 
in whose intestinal canal they were. The 
eggs are swallowed in water, or with grass and 
other herbs, and obtain a nidns for develop- 
ment in a new individual. Tha larvse are 
oval, and hava three pairs of hooks arranged 
in bilateral symmetry. Besides tha cestoid 
sexual forma, there are cyatic asexual condi- 
tions of many Tseniada. 



EPISTYLIUM, 8HOWINO 
TjENIA. 


tra-ni-a-no'jtus, I. [Gr. rat via (tainia) = a 
band, and vu>ros (n-otas) = the back.l 

Ichthy . ; A genua of Scorp®nid® (q,v.). 
having the dorsal continuous with the caudal 
flo. 

tee-nilfor-mes, i. pi [Gr. raivta ( tainia ) 
= a ribbon, and Lat. forma = form.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acantbopterygii (q.v.), 
with a single family, Trachypterid® (q.v.). 

tse'-nl in, s. [Gr. raivta (tainia) = a tape- 
worm ; suff. -in.] 

Chem. : A name applied to kosine, from the 
anthelmintic properties of the plant from 
which it ie obtained. 

teo nl-o cAm -pa, s. [Gr. raivt'a (tainia) = a 
tapeworm, and Ka'fxmj (kampe) = a caterpillar.] 

Entom. : A genua of Grthosid®. Antenn® 
ciliated or pectinated in the male ; abdomen 
smooth, a little depressed ; fore-winga entire, 
thick, powdery ; wings in repose forming a 
very eloping roof. Eleven British secies. 
Tasniocampa gothlca Is the Hebrew character 
moth. [ Hebrew character (2).] 

tae'-ni-6id, a . [T^moices.] Shaped like a 
tapeworm ; ribbon-like. 

t a. pi. (Mod. Lat., from Gr. 

rocvia (tainia) = a ribbon, and «t3oy (eidos) = 
form.) 

Ichthy. : In Miiller’e classification, a family 
of Acanthopterygii, corresponding to tha 
modern Taeniiformes (q.v.). , 

* tse-nioi'-des, s. pi. [Gr. raivioei&qs (iain- 
ioeides) = like a band, narrow, thin : raivta 
(tainia) = a ribbon, and «T5o? (eidos) = form.] 

Zool : The Tseniada (q.v.). (Cuvier.) 

tae -nl-<$p -ter-XS, a. [Gr. raivta (tainia) = a 
ribbon, and irrepiq (pteris) — a fern.] 

1. BoU : An exotic genus of Tam Hide® 
(q.v). 

2. Palceobot. ; A genus of ferns with broad, 
ribboo-like fronda, simple or pinnate, second- 
ary nerves running at right angles from tha 
primary; fructification linear, tha approxi- 
mately parallel linea placed at the margin of 
tha secondary veins. Six species from the 
Lower Jurassic of Britain, and a doubtful ona 
from Central ludia. 

tae'-mte, s. IGr. raivta (tainia) = a band ; 
enff. - ite ; Ger. bandeisen.) 

Min. : A nama given to an alioy of iron and 
nickei found in certain meteoric irons, having 
the probable formnla, Fe^Nij. 

tse-nl-tid'-S-te, *. pi. [Mod. Lat tcenit(is) ; 
Lat fern. pi. adj. euff. -ideas.) 

Bot . : A anti-tribe of Polypodiaceous Ferns, 
having no induainm. 


*t&f'-fa-ta, $. [Taffeta.] 

* taf'-fer-el, s. [Taffraiu] 

t&f'-fo-ta, t&r-fe-tjf, *t&f -fa ta, *t&f- 

fa-ty, [Fr. taffetas, from ital* taffeta, from 
Pere. taftah = twisted, woven, taffeta ; tafldn 
= to twist, to curl, to spin.] A term origin- 
ally applied to plain woven ailka ; in more 
recent times signifying a light tiiiu silk stuff 
with a cooaiderabie lustre or gtosa. It was 
first made in England lo 1598. 

’* There are taffatiet of *11 colour*, tome plain, other* 
striped with gold, silver, Sc., other* cheauered, other* 
flowered, other* In the Chinese point, other* ilie 
Haiigarian ; with various other*, tu which the mode 
or the caprice of the workmen give *uch whimsical 
names, that It would be as difficult as it is useless to 
rehears* them ; beside* that, they seldom hold beyoud 
the year wherein they first rows. The old uaiues of 
taff itiAt, and which still snbeist, are Taffetiee ot Lyon*, 
of Spain, of England, of Florence, of Avlguou. Ac. The 
chief consumption or taffetiet is in summer dresses for 
womeu, and liulngs, in scarves, coifs, window -curtains, 
Ac.” — Chambers; Cyclopcedia (1741). 

* taffeta-phrases, a pi. Soft phrases, 
opposed to blunt, plain speech. (Shakesp. : 
Love's Labor's Lost, v. 2.)' 

t&f -frail, *t&f'-fer-$l, *t&f'-fer-al, t. 

[Dut. tafereel := a panel, a picture; a d*imio, 
from tafel = a tablo (q.v.).J 

Naut. : Griginally the upper flat part of a 
ship’e etern, ao called because frequently 



TAFFRAIL. 

A. Stern part of bull of tbtrd-rate English ship of war 
(1741) ; 1, 1. TafTTa.ll ; a. 2, Poop-lantern* ; a, Gal- 
lery. b. Stern of American new mastleaa steamship 
Meteor (1M7) ; 1, TamalL 


ornamented with carving or pictnrea ; now e 
transverse rail which constitutes the upper- 
most member of a ship’s stern. 

Taf'-fy (1), *. [Welsh pronoociatioo of Davy 
— David.] A Welshman. 

taf'-fy (2) t t. A sweet composed of molasses 
or brown sugar, boiled- down, aod sometimes 
containing nut meats. Hence, sweet words, 
flattery, biarney. ( V. S.) [Tofft.] 

t&f '-iy, -t To beguile with flattery or sweet 
worda. (U. 8. Slang.) 


tpc-m'-tia, a. [Taenia.] 

Dot. : The typical genus of T®nltlde® (q.v.). 
Sori subraarginal in the middle of the disk of 
the leaf, linear, elongate, and continuous ; 
veins anastomosing more or less regularly 
into meshes. 

tfe-nf-ur -a, s. [Gr, rat via (tainia) = a band, 
and ovpa (aura) = a taiL] 

Ichthy . : A genns ot Trygonid® (q.v.), closely 
allied to the tyjie-genna. [Thyoon.] There 
are eix genera, from the East Indian aeas and 
the fresh waters of tropical America. 

ta -S-ptng, *. (See def.] 

Hist . : A member of a Chinese sect founded 
by Hung-aew-taeuen, a man of humble birth, 
who had renounced idolatry. He pretended 
to hava visions, and to have received a 
divine command to root ont the Tartars and 
establish a new kingdom of Tai-ping, or Uni- 
versal Peace. In 1840 he gathered together a 
number of followers, assumed the name of 
Heaveoly Prince, and declared himeelf to be 
equal with Christ in power on the earth. In 
1850 his followers rose against the Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in taking Nankin, but 
they were repnlsed at Shanghai, in 1860, by 
the English and French, and though they 
afterwards rebelled many times, were Anally 
euppreased by General Gordon. Their religion 
was a mixture of idolatry and Christianity ; 
polygamy was allowed ; ana while they adopted 
baptism,’ they rejected the Lord’s Supper. 

ta-fe', «. [Native name.] A fermented liquor 
prepared from rice in Java. 


ta'-fl-a, s, [Fr., from Malay tdficu] A vari- 
ety of rum distilled from molasses. 

tSf'-l-lSt, *. [See def.] The trade name for 
dates of a superior quality, exported from 
Tafiielt, a priocipality of Morocco. 

t£g (1), «. (Teo.) 


t&g (2\ *tagg, *tagge, s. [Sw. = a 
prickle, a point, a tooth; Low Ger. takk= a 
point, a tooth. Prob. connected with teefc 
( 1 ), *] 

1. Something hanging looeely attached or 
affixed to another ; any amall appendage, as to 
an article of dress ; a atrip having means of 
attachment to a parcel cr package, and on 
which an address may be written, stamped, or 
printed. 

” My carnation point with silver tagt, boys." 

Beaum, A Flct. : Prophetess, T. 1 

2. A metallic binding on the end of a boot- 
lace or the like, to atiffen and prevent it from 
revelling. 

3. The tail of an animal *, apeciflcally, the 
white part of a dog fox’s tail. 

4. Anything tacked on at the end of another ; 
apecif., the finish of a farce. 

*' I heard him asy It was no oes hi* writing ’ a tag, 
for Mr. Wright always spoks his own.”— J. U. Morton: 
A Mott Unwarrantable IrUrution. 


* 5. Anything paltry or mean ; tag rag. 

” Will yon go hsno* 

Before the tag ret am ! ** 

bhaketp. : Coriolan* is, UL 1. 

6. The same as Tia (q.v.). 


tag-belt, *. Tha same asTAO-SOREfq.v.). 


t&te, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, cam$l» her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, WQlf; work, whd, son ; mnte, odb, oiire, tjnlte, cur, rfile, fill; try* Syrian* ». ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•tag-lock, a. An entangled lock ; an elf- 
lock (q.v.). 

“Hi* food the hread of sorrow, his elothes the 
•klnnlee of hJ» worn-ont cattell, and tagdock* of hia 
travell."— Lentont Leasurs. 

tag-rag, a. & a. 

A. As subst. : A term applied to the lowest 
class of people ; the rabble. (Often amplified 
into tag-rag-and-bob-taiL ) [Rao-tao.] 

* B. As adj. : Belonging to the lowest claas. 

M The tag-rag people did not olap him."— Shakstp. : 
Julius Cottar . J. 2. 

tag-sore, $. A disease in sheep, in which 
the tail Incomes excoriated, and adherea to 
the wool in consequence of diarrhoea. 

•tag-tail, s. 

1. A worm, having its tail of a different 
colour from the body. 

•• There are other worms ; u the marsh aad tag-tail.* 
—Walton. 

2. A parasite, ft hanger-on, a sycophant, a 
toady. 


[Tag (2),*.) 

A, Transitive: 

1. To fit with a tag or point: as, To tag lace. 

2. To fit one thing to another ; to tack on ; 
to append ; to add or join on at the end. 

erte la thoee days w a* bat down, 
with rhymes." — Waller: Poems. 

r * 3. To wind ap ; to conclude. 

* Your toasrae with eoas 
Aad tog each sentence 

4. To join, to fasten, to attach. 

M Tagging one hypotheeis to another."— Bolingbroke : 
Fragment* q f Essays, | «. 

5. To tip or touch, as in the game of tag or 
tig. 

* B. Intrans. : To follow closely, or as an 
appendage. (Qenerally with after.) 

*. pL [Mod. Lat. taget(cs); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot.: A sub-tribe of Seuecionidese. American 
herba, for the most part annual, with pellncid 
glands, many-flowered heads, the floreta of the 
ray Hgulate, feminine ; pappus awned, hairy. 

, «. [Named after Tagea, an Etrurian 
divinity, the grandson of Jupiter, said to have 
sprung from the earth in tne form of a boy, 
•nd to have taught the Etruriaua the art of 
ploughing.] 

Bot . : The typical genua of Tagetee. Invo- 
lucre simple, of five tracts, united into a 
tube, florets of the ray persistent, pappus of 
five erect bristica. Natives of Mexloo, Peru, 
and Chili. About seventeen species are culti- 
vated m garden flowers. Tagetee patula is 
the French Marigold, a native not of France, 
but of Mexico, whence it was brought to Eng- 
land in 1573. It is about a foot and a half 
high, has yellow, radiate, composite, strongly- 
scented flowers, which are in perfection in 
August. It is naturalized in Persia, India, 
and China, growing on the borders of rice 
flelda, &c., at a distance from gardens. Many 
varieties are cultivated; soms have double 
flowsrs, variegated with gold and orange* 
hrown. T. erecta is tha African Marigold, a 
nativa not of Africa, bnt of Mexico. It is 
larger than tha last, and has double flowers, 
which are strongly scented. Both species 
should be raised from seed in a hot-bed st 
the beginning of April, and transplanted when 
they are three inches high. In India the 
flowers of tha African Marigold are sold in the 
bazaars, aod worn by women in their hair. A 
yellow domestic dya is eaid to be extracted 
from it by the poorer classes in India. 

t&gged, a. [Eng. tag ; -ed.] Having a tag or 
tags. 

" Viewing him *way on the Wlthcote ride with the 
body ol the pack already itralnlng at hi* well tagged 
bnuh.*— Field, Jan. 2 , 188«. 

fc&g'-ger, *♦ [Eog. tag , v. ; -er.] 

* I. Ona who taga or attaches one thing to 
another. 

*• 2. Anythiog pointed, lika a tag. 

" I ahonid wroag them by comparing 
Hedge-hogs, or porcupine* a mail taggers. 

To tne lx more cLangerotu aworda and d wgera." 

Cotton : To John Bradthax #, Esq. 

3. A sheet of tin or other pl&ta which runs 
below tha gauga of tha box or bunch to which 
It belongs, snd is consequently set aside as 
light, and used for other purposes, such as 
coffin-plates, &c. 


*• So that really i 
right jproae, tagged 


taghairm (as ta’-ya-rSm), s. [Gael. = an 
echo.] A mode of divination formerly practised 
amongst tha Highlanders. A person wrapped 
in a freah bullock’s skin was laid down alone 
st tha bottom of a waterfall or precipica, or 
other wild place. Hera ha revolved any 
question proposed, sod whatever hia exalted 
imagination suggested was accepted as tha 
response inspired by tha spirits of tha place. 
(Scoff ; Lady of the Lakey iv. 4. Note.) 

t&g'-H-ite, *. [After Nischue Tagilsk, Urals, 
where found ; suff. -ifa (<lfin.).] 

PetroL : A monoclinic mineral occurring in 
small concretions of crystals on limonite. 
Hardness, 3 U 4 ; ap. gr. 4 '075 ; lustra, 
vitreous ; colour and streak, verdigris green. 
Compos. : phosphoric acid, 27*7 ; protoxide of 
copper, 61*8; water, 10'5=100, whence the 
formula (CuO)4POg + 8HO. 

t&g'-lSt, i. [Eng. tag (2); dimin. suff. -let.] 
A littia t*g. 

taglia (as t&I'-ya), ». [Ttal. = & cutting, a 
pulley, from tagliare = to cut] 

Mach. : A peculiar combination of pulleya, 
consisting of one sat of sheavea in a fixed and 
another in a moveable block, with the waight 
attached. A single cord goes round all the 
pulleys. Sometimes more than one such ma- 
chine works in combination with others, form- 
ing a compound taglia. 

tagl'-I-a-cd'-ti-on (g ailent, tl as shl), a. 

[Taliacotian.] 

t&g'-*-*. «. [Seedef.] 

Bot. A Comm . ; Tha Panama name for Vege- 
table Ivory. [Phytelephas.] 

t&g'-q-an, ». [Native name.) 

ZooL : Pteromys petaurista , from India, 
Ceylon, Malacca, and Siam. It ia about two 
feet long, with a thick, buahy tail nearly as 
mnch more ; ears pointed, hut without tufts, 
eyes large and prominent; grayish - black 
above, grayish- white' beneath. During tba 
day it sleeps in holes in trees, hot at night it 
comes forth, climbing and leaping with great 
rapidity. In ita short flights from tree to 
tree the tail serves as a sort of rudder, enabling 
tha animal to change ita course. 

ta-gol ca-ti (u as w), *. [Native name.) 

ZooL : Dicotyles labiatus , the Warree, or 
White-lipped Peccary. It is about forty inches 
long, of blackish colour, with the lips and 
lower jaw white. [Peccary.) 

T& M'-ti-an, a. &». 

A« At a4). : Of or pertaining to Tahiti, one 
of the Society Islands lo the Pacific. 

B» At what. : A native or resident of Tahiti. 

tahr, i. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Capra jemlanica or jemlaica, a wild 
goat, found on steep tree-covered slopes along 
the whole range of the Himalayas from Caah- 
mere to Bhootan. The horns are about a foot 
long, flattened, with a notched anterior 
margin ; body fawn-brown, hair of neck, 
chest, and ahouldera, reaching to the knees. 
Female lighter in colour, with smaller horns. 

tai-gle, v.t. [Prob. allied to tag (2).] (Scotch.) 

1. To detain, to impede, to hinder. 

2. To fatigue, to weary. 

tai-gu', ». [Paraguayan nama.] A wood like 
guiacnm, from ao unidentified tree. 

tal-gu'-io, <t. [Eng. taigu; -ic.] Derived 
from taign (q.v.). 

taigulo-acld, t. 

Che m. ; Obtained from taigu hy treatiog 
with cold alcohol. It crystallizes in ob- 
lique, yellow prisms, tasteless and inodorous, 
slightly soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, 
ether, snd benzene, meita at 135% and sub- 
limes at 180°. 

tall (1), * tayl, s. [A.8. tceg, tcegel ; cogn. 
with I cel. tagl; 8w. tagel; Goth, tagl — liair.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. la the same senae as II. 4. (2). 

2. The tail of a horse mounted on a lance, 
and used as a standard of rank and honoar 
among the Turks and other Eastern nations. 
[Pasha.] 

3. The hinder, lower, back, or Inferior part 


of anything, as opposed to the head, th« 
superior, or chief part. 

“ The lord shall make thee the head, and not the 
tail ; and thou shalt be above, and not underneath.*— 
DeiO. xxvlli. IS, 


4. Anything more or less resembling s tail 
in shape or position. 

*’ Duretm write* a great praise of the distilled 
water of those tails that hang upon willow tree*."— 
Harvey: On Consumptions. 


5. The reverse of a coin ; the side opposite 
to that which bears the head as effigy. (Used 
chiefly in the phrase, u heads or tails,” in 
tossing coins.) 

6. The final portion of anything that takes 
place or has duration : as, the tail of a storm. 
C Colloq .) 

7. The fag ead of anything. 

8. (PL): [Tailinos]. 

9. A train or body of followers 'or attend- 
ants ; a retinue. ( Jonson : Talt of a Tub , ii. L) 

10. The lower end of a slate or tile. 

11. The buttocks. (Colloquial.) 


II. Technically: 


1, Arch. : The bottom or lower part of a 
member or part. 

2. Astron. : A luminous appendage streaming 
from the head of a comet, generally in a 
direction opposite to that of the sun. 


3. Botany : 

(1) A downy or feathery appendage to cer- 
tain seeds, formed by the permanent elongate 
style. 

(2) The long feathery, downy, or hairy ter- 
mination of some fruits, as of Clematis 
chinensit. 


(3) Any elongated, flexible, terminal part, u 
a petiole or peduncle. (Henslow.) 

4. Comparative Anatomy t 

(1) That tendon of a muscle which is fixed 
to the movable parti 

(2) An appendaga terminating the body be- 
hind. It is specially in the Vertebrates that 
it becomes important. In Fishes it is a 
vertical fin and a propeller, suggesting the 
screw of a modern steam-boat ; it varies 
much in form, one distinction of anatomical 
and palaeontological importance being that 
between the Heterocercal and theHomocercal 
tails. [See these words.] The former of these 
makes an approach to the tail of the Reptile. 
[For Tailed Amphibia see Urodela.] In Birds 
the tail consists of feathers, which assist to 
steady the animal in flight. The typical 
number of feathers in a tail is twelve, but in 
the Rasores it is eighteen, while in a few 
birds it is eight. In form it may be even, 
rounded, fan-shaped, graduated, cuneated, 
arcuated, spatulate, slender, forked, lyre- 
shaped, boat-shaped, compressed, plumed, or 
scansorial. Tha tail in Cetaceans is modi- 
fied into & powerful horizontal fln. acting as a 
propeller. In land mammals it varies in 
length, one use when it is well developed, as 
in the giraffe, the horae, &c., being to whisk 
away insects alighting to suck the blood. In 
Monkaya the tail greatly varies in length. In 
those of the New World it is long and pre- 
hensile ; in many of those belonging to tha 
Old World It la long but not prehensile. It 
is only rudimentary in tha highest Apes. 
In Man it is normally absent, but the os coccyx, 
with certain other vertebrae, are ita honfb- 
loguea. At an early embryonic period it is 
free, and even after birth it has been known, 
though very rarely, to exist in a rudimentary 
state. 


5. Cricket : A term applied to the last few 
men in a batting eleven who are rather weaker 
than tha rest 


6. Mason. : Tha end of a stona step which 
Is inserted into tha wall ; such a step has 
usually a tailing of nina inches. 

7. Mining (Sing, or PL): Tha streaks of 
slims left from tha stamped ore, passed over 
a round or square huddle. 

8. Music: That part of a musical note, as 
of a minim or crotchet, which runs perpen- 
dicularly upward or downward from the head 
or body ; tha stem. 

9. Naut. : A rope fastened to a block, in 
order that it may be lashed to an object. 
[Tail-block.] 

10. Surg. : A portion of an incision at its 
beginning or end, which does not go through 
the whole thickness of tha akin, aod is more 
painful than a complete incision ; a tailing. 


boll, b6^ ; ixSHt, JtfM ; cat, 90II, chorus, ^hia, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 05 ; expect, Xenophon, eyisti ph — C 
-clan, -tlan = Bhtyn. -tlon, -slon= shun; -(Ion, -gion = zbun. -cious, -tloua, -sloua = shiia, -Me, -die, ic. = b?l, d?L 
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tail— taint 


IT 0) Toil of a lock ; 

Hydr.-eng. : On a canal, the lower end or 
entrance into the lower pond. 

(2) Tail of the eye: The outer corner of the 
eye. (Used generaiiy when referring to a 
stolen, secret glance.) ( CoUoq .) 

(3) Tail of the trenches : 

Fort . : The post where the besiegers begin 
to break ground and cover themselves from 
the fire of the defenders in advancing the lines 
of approach. 

(4) To turn tail : To run away ; to shirk an 
encounter. 

(5) With one's tall between one's legs : Wth a 
cowed or ablect look, as a beaten cur ; haying 
a humiliated appearance, as of ooe conscious 
Of defeat 

tall-bay, a. 

Hydr.-eng. : That part of a canai-lock be- 
tween the taii-gates and the lower pond. 

tail-block, e. 

Naut. : A block whose strap is prolonged 
Into a tail, which is tapered, or the ends may 
be twisted into foxes and plaited together like 
a gasket Biocks used for jiggers have a 
doable tail, made in the same manner. 

tail-board, *. 

L Vehicles : The hind-end gate of a cart or 
wagon. 

2. Shipbuild. : The carved work between 
-the cheeks, fastened to the knee of the bead. 


denser, opened by the steam entering tlie con- 
denser, but closed by atmospheric pressure 
when a partisl vscuum exists In the con- 
denser. 

(2) The enifting- valve of a marine a team- 
engine. 

tail-vice, «. A amall hand-vice, with a 
tail or handle to hold it by. 

tail-water, *. The waste-water dis- 
charged from the buckets of a water-wheel in 
motion. 

tails common, «. 

Mining : The washed lead-ore. 


tail (2), talllc, s. [Fr. tattle = a cutting, Ac, 
It is the same word as tally (q.v.).] 

Law: Limitation, abridgment. 


M TafU*. tta* fee which t» opposite to fee-simple, be- 
cause It la so miuoed or pared, that It la uot iu tala 
free power to be ■disposed of who owns It; but is. by 
the first tfrer. cut or divided from all other, and tied 
to the issue of the donee. The limitation, or tattle, 
fa either general or ipeclaL TuiUt geoerel la that 
whereby lands or tenements are limi ted to a man. and 
to the heirs of bis body begotten ; and the reason of 
this term K because how many soever women the 
ieaaut, holding by this title, shall take to his wives, 
oue after another, lo lawful matrimony, his Issue by 
them all Lavs a possibility to Inherit one after the 
other. T*uU special is that whereby lands or tene- 
ments be limited unto a man and his wife, and the 
heirs of their two bodies begotten."— Cowef. 


^ Estate tail, Estate in tail: 

Law : A freehold of inheritance limited to a 
person and the heira of hia body, general or 
special, mate or female. [Entail.} 


* tall - castle, " tail - castell, *. The 

jpoop of a ahip. Opposed to forecastle (q.v.). 

“ Pnppls ... la poops. The hind deck, or tail- 
eaiML—yommclator. 

tail-coat, a. A coat with talla ; a dreae- 
coat 

tail-crab, s. 

Mining: The capstan on which the apare 
rope of the crab ie wound. 

tail-drain, e. A drain forming a re- 
ceptacle for all the water that runs out of the 
other drains in a held or meadow. 

tail-end, *. 

L The latter end ; the termination ; the 
wind up. 


tail, * tayl, v.L A i. [Tail (1), ».] 

A* Transitive : 


1- To poll by the tail or atero. 

"They toks fours Eogtysshe afayppee, Uded with 
vrtell, snd taylwd them their ehyppea."— firmer * : 
Froiuart ; Cron.. roL 1., ch. xeL 


2. To follow or hang to, like a tail ; to be 
intimately attached to, as something not easily 
to be got rid of. 


B. Intrans. : To pnll at the tail, (See ex- 
tract under Stave, v., from Better ; Hudltrras , 
I. iiL. 138.) 


1 To tailin'. 

Carp . : To fasten by one of the ends in a 
wall or any support : as, To tail in a timber. 


“The tcril-end of a shower caught ns."— Black ; Ad- 
omUtitvi of a Phaeton, eh. xxli. 

2. (PI.) : Inferior samples of corn; tailings, 

tall gates, s. pi 

Hydr.-eng. : The lower pair of gates of a 
canal -lock. 

tail-piece, a. A piece at the end of any- 
thing ; an appendage : specifically — 

(1) A small cut or ornamental design et the 
end of a chapter or section of a book as an 
omameotal ending of a page. 

"Without any foppish or pedsatlo onuunenit of 
head sad taU-pi*cr*—A rmtcrong : MUceUanlet. 1.17S, 

(2) Lathe : The set-screw of the rear lathe- 
spindle. 

(3) Music : The block of a violin, guitar, or 
similar instrument, to which the strings are 
attached. 

tail-pin, t. The back-centre pin of a 

lathe. 

tail-pipe, a. The euction-pipe of a pump. 

tail-pipe, v.t . To affix an old kettle, or 
other utensil, to the tail of: as. To tail-pipe a 
dog. (HaUiwell.) 

1 tall-pointed, a. 


* tail -age, *tSU'-ll-age (age as f&), ». 
[Ft. taillage, from . UviiUr — to cut oflT.J A 
portion cat out nf a whole ; a portion ; a share 
of a roan’s substance paid as tribute ; a tax. a 
toll. 


tailed, * taylod, a. [Eng. tad (1), a. ; -ed.] 
Having a tail. Frequently need in compounds, 
as long-tailed, bob -tailed, Ac. • 

tailed amphibia, i. pL 

ZodL : The order Urodela (q.v.). 
talled-men, pi. 

1. Biol. : Men in whom the os coccyx has 
developed into a free tail. 

"There l* reuoft lo hel love thet there are ilwwya % 
few twilad-men of tbla kind livlog.”— Joutm. Amtkrop. 
ImU, X. 447. 

2. Anthrop. : A term often applied to any 
despised tribe of aborigines, outcasts, or here- 
tics, living near or among a dominant popula- 
tion, who look upoQ them as beasts, and 
furnish them with tails accordingly. ( Tylor : 
Prim. Cult. (ed. t873), i. 388.) 

talled-wasp, s. 

Entom. : Any individual ot the genus Sirex 
(q.v.); spec., Birex gigas. 


Bot. : Caudate (q.v.), 

tail-race, «. 

Hydr.-eng. : The channel which leads aSvay 
the spent water from a water-wheel 

tail screw, s. 

Lathe: The screw which advances or re- 
tracts the back -centre. 

tail-tackle, *. 

Naut. : A luff- tackle, with a hook ia the 
end of the single block, and a tail to the 
upper end of the douhle block. 

tail-trimmer, s. 

Build. : A trimmer next to the wall Into 
which the enda of joints are fastened to avoid 
fines. 

tail-valve, «. 

Steam: 

(l) An air-pump valve in one form of con- 


tail'-ing, a. (Eng. tail (1), a. ; - ing .] 

1. Agric. (PI.) The lighter parts of grain 
blown to one end ia winnowing. 

" Before 1884 I never used »oy whvtt, other then 
tailing i, for feeding »tock. M — Field, Peh. l®, 1887. 

2. Build. : The part of a projecting atone or 
brick inserted into a wall 

3. Mining (PL): The refoae part of the 
stamped ore thrown behind the tail of the 
huddle or washing apparatos, and which is 
dressed a second time to secure whatever 
metai might still remaia in it. 


-rv iu laumgi io an mine* or gold. 

Chamter'i Journal. J oly, 187®. p. 887. 

4. Surg. : The same as Tail (l), «., IL 10. 


* tall -lagc (age as Ig), a. [Fr.] The esrae 
as TAiLAOE(q.v.). 


* tail -lag-er (ag as l£), * tail-a-gier, t 

(TAiLLAnr..] A collector of taillagea or taxej 
(Rom. of the Bose.) 


* taffle, s. [Fr. «= a entting ; tattler = to cut off.^ 

1. A tally ; an account notched on a piece 
of wood. 

2. A tax, tallage, impost, or subsidy; an 
imposition levied by the sovereign or any 
other lonl on hia subjects. 

3. The same as Tail (2), $. (q.v.). 




l*. WW ), 8. 

tute of & tail ; having no tail. 

talllesa-ape, 8. 

(Iifuua ] ^ aoaCHt ecaudatus) 

tailless-batrachians, s. pi. 

Zool. : The order Anoura (q.v.). 

tailless-shrew, *. 

Zool.: Anurosorex fyucimlpcs,& amall Shrew 
brought by P6re David from Tibet. 


tail-lie, 8. [Tailzie.] 

tall' -or, * tayl-or, * tail-lour, * tayl- 
our, «. [O. Fr. tailleor ; Fr. tailleur = a 

cutter, from tattler = to cut, from tattle = an 
Incision, a slitting, from Lat. talea= a thin 
rod, a stick.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One whose occupation It ie 
to cut out and make up clothes, chiefly the 
outer garments of men, but sometimes also 
the heavier and stronger outer garments of 
women, aa jackets, cloaks, Ac. 

2. IchUty.: A fish resembling the shad, hut 
Inferior to it in size and flavor. 

tailor-bird, «. 

Omith.: Orihotomns sutoriue, a small bird 
about aix inches loag; general color olive 
greenish; wings brown, edged with green; 
crown of the head rufous, inclining to 
gray on the nape ; tail light brown ; outer 
feathers narrowly tipped with white ; under 
surface of the body white; legs flesh-col- 
ored. The mala has the two center tail- 
feathers lengthened. A native of India, tha 
Eastern Peninsula, China, Ac. It is found 
in gardens, hedgerows, orchards, j angles, 
Ac- sometimes in pairs, sometimes in small 
flocks, feeding on ants, cic&dellas, and other 
small Insects. .Its name of Taiior-bird is 
derived from Its neei, which is enclosed in 
leaves eewn with cobwebs, silk from cocoons, 
thread, wool, aad vegetable fibre. The neat 
itself is formed of cotton-wool, with fin# 
loose hairs. Ac, 

tailor-made, «. Made by a tailor; or 
( U. S. ooOoq.) fitted by a tailor, as a tailor-made 
girl. 

tail'-or, * tayl-or, v.L [Tailos $.] 

1. To practice making men’a clothes; to 
follow the occupation of & tailor. 

" Three tayl'ring artist* fbr oar liyi 
Iftveat cramp'd ralee." Oreen r The Spleen. 

2. To deal with tailors, as for clothing. 

tail' or ^ss, $. (Eng. tailor , s.; -ess.] A 
female tailor; a womaa who make* cU thee for 
men. 


tail' or-iflg, a, [Eog. tailor ; •dng.] Th® 
occupation or practice of a tailor. 

tali' or- ize, vi. 

1. To tailor. 

2. To conventionalize in ths proverbial petty 
spirit of a tailor. 

tail'-stftck, a [Dead-head, 3.) 

• tail-wort, «. [Eng. tall, snd wort,} 

BoL (Pl.): An old name given by Liodley tc 
the order Trluridaceee (q.v.). 

tail'-zlo (z as y), tail-ylo, i. [Fr. tattler — 
to cut on.] 

Scots Law: An old terra to denote a deed 
creating an entailed estate. 

tall-zie (z as y), tall-yle, v.t. [Tailcte, a} 

To entail, as an estate, Ac. (Scotch.) 

tain, *. [Mid. Eng. teine, teyns a thin plats} 
Lat. tenia ~ a band, a fillet] 

1. Thin tin-plate. 

2. Tinfoli for mirrors. 


taint (1), ■ talnto, r.t A i [Taint, a] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To imboe or impregnate with something 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
cr. wore, w^lf; work. wh6, n6n; mute, ciib, ciire, jynite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. 89 , cs = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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noxious, poisonous, or odious ; to poison, to 
Infect, 

"The whole air of Romersetsblrs vu tainted with 
death .'— Macaulay T Hitt. Eng., ch. ▼. 

2. To corrupt, as by Inclpleut putrefaction : 
as, tainted meat. 

* 3. To stain, to euliy, to pollute, to con- 
taminate. 

“ Which, since they are of you, and odious, 

I will not tahit my mouth with.** 

Shaketp. : Henry Fill., ill. X. 

*4. To make corrupt ; to vitiate. 

” With new glotes tainte the text" 

Warner : Albion* England, lx. 52. 

* 5. To attaint (q.v.). 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To be infected or corrupted ; to be 
touched with something morally corrupting. 

*• I cannot taint with fear." Shaketp : Macbeth, ▼. A 

2, To be affected with Incipient putrefac- 
tion : as, Meat taints in hot weather. 

* taint (2), * taynt, v.L & i. [Prob. from 
Lat. tango, or a shortened form of attaint; 
ct “ I atteynt, I hyt or touche a thyng” (Pals- 
grave).] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To lift, to strike, to touch. 

*• The il conrie they tainted echo other oa y • hslmea." 
— Berner* : Eroittart ; Cronycle, voL U., ch. cIxvlL 

2. To break, as a laoce, in an nnknightly 
or unskilful manner. 

3. To injure, as ft lance, without breaking. 

B. Intrans. : To make an Ineffectual thrust 
with a lance. 

taint (1), * talnot, a & a. [Fr. teinl=z a 
tincture, a dye, a stain, prop. pa. par. of tein- 
drt — to stain ; LaL tingo.) [TiNQ*.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Colour, hue, tinge. 

“Face rose-hued, cherry-red. with a silver taint like • 
lily." R. Greene : In Laudem liotamundex. 

* 2. A stain, a spot ; a blemish on the repu- 
tation. 

** The taint* Mid hUmee 1 laid upon mywlt" 

Shaketp Macbeth, It. A 

* 3. Disgrace, discredit. 

" Yonr fore-vouched vflVctioa 
Fallen into taint.” Shaketp. : Lear, 1. 1. 

4. Sometlring which infects, contaminates, 
or corrupts ; a corrupting influence, infection, 
corruption. 

“A taint which to universally Infects mankind.' — 
locke : Human Understand., t>k. ill , ch. xxxUL 

5. A kind of spider of a red colour, common 
in summer. 

"There la found In the rummer a klude of rpider 
called a fainef, of a red colour, and ro little of oodr 
that tea ol the largest will hardly out-welgh « grain ; 
thfr by couutrey. people it accoooted a deadly poison 
unto cow* and horses ; who if they suddenly die, and 
•well thereon, ascribe their death hereto, and will 
commonly ray, they hare licked a tatnet, —Rrqwne: 
Vulgar Errourt, hk. ill., oh. xxvii. 

* B. As adj. : Tainted, etained. Imbued. 

" A pure, unspotted heart 
Never yet taint with lore." 

Shaketp : 1 Henry VI., v. A 

* taint -worm, a A worm that taints ; 
a parositlc worm ; or perhaps the same as 
Taint (1), a 5. (q.v.). 

44 At killing ar the canker to the rose. 

Or fal«f-wom» to the weanling herds that graxe." 

MiUon : Lyddet, 4A 

* taint (2), a [Taint (2), v.) 

1. A thrust of a lance, which faila of its 
effect ; a breaking of a lance in an encounter 
In an unknightly or unskilful manner. 

2. A trial of a lance ; sn injury to ft lance 
without breaking it. 

3. Trial, proof. (Perhaps from Fr. tenter ; 
Lat. fenfo = to try, to prove.) 

* taint -free, a. [Eng, taint (1), a, snAfree.] 
Free from taint or infection ; pure, untainted. 

* taint- lgss, * taint-lesse, a. [Eng. taint 
(1), s. ; -less. 1 Free from taint; untainted, 
taintfree, pure. 

" The laintlene flowrea of blest Elysium.” 

Browne : BrUanuiat Patteralt, 11 A 

* taint' -lSss-ljf, adv. [Eog. taintless; - ly .] 
Without taint. 

* taint’-nro, a [Fr., from Lat. tinctura = 
tincturej dye.] Taint, tinge, stain, defile- 
ment 

" Preserve them safe from ell the pestilaot taint ure* 
of schism end heresla.”— Bp. HaU : Soliloquy 29 

tiilrge, a [Targe.] (Scotch.) 
taira, a [Tarn.] 


talach (ch guttural), a [Gael.] The voice of 
a person abont to die heard in the person’s 
absence. 

•* The superstition that this omeo of opnroochlng 
death sometimes takes place, exists chledy in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Some women . . . said to him 
they had heard two toiichs, that is, two voices of per- 
sons about to die ; aud what was remarkable, one of 
them was an English (aitch, which they never heard 
before.”— Botweu: Journal, p. 150. (Jamieson.) 

tait(l), tate, teat, a [lcel. <oio = shreds; 
Ucta = to toase or pick wool.] A small por- 
tion of anything, consisting of fihres or the 
like ; a shred. 

" ‘A tail o' wco* would be scarce smang u»,‘ add the 
goodwife."— Scott : Guy Bannering, ch. xxvi. 

tait (2), a [Etym. doubtful.] [Noolbenqer.] 
tai -vert, cl [Tavert.] 

ta-ja'-^ii, ta-jas'-su, a [Native name.] 

Zool. : Dicotyles torguatus (Cuv.), D. tajacu 
(Linn.), the Collared Peccary, the smaller of 
the two species of the genus. It is about 
thirty-six inches long, dark gray in colour, 
with a white or light gray baud across the 
chest from shoulder to shoulder- [Peccary.] 

take (pa. t. * tak, * tuk, took. pa. par. * take , 

* itake, taken), v.t. & i. [lcel. taka (pa. t. tdk, 
pa. par. tckinn) = to lay hold of, to grasp; 
Sw. taga ; O. 8w. taka; Dan. tags; Goth. 
tekan (pa. t. taitok, pa. par. tekans); Lat. 
tango = to touch. Allied words are tack, tag, 
tackle, attach, attack, tact, tangent, contact , 
stake , stick, &c.] 

A. Transitive : • 

* 1. To touch. 

"Ure lord ... fo* his lepre." 0. 1 fng. MUcelL, p. II. 

* 2. To give, to hand over. 

"The galler him tok an »pp«L" 

PoUt. Relig. * Lore Song*, xxlv. m. 

3. To grasp with the hand or with any in- 
strument ; to lay hold of, to eeize, to grasp ; 
to get Into one’s hold. 

" Take him by tbs urm.” — HhaXeep . ; At Ft m Like It, 
It. A 

4. To seize or lay hold- of and remove ; to 
carry off ; to remove generally. 

" When death fakes on a' 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1. Wi- 
fi. To catch by surprise ; to come upon un- 
expectedly ; to surprise ; to catch, as in a 
trap or snare ; to circumvent ; to find or take 
at a disadvantage. 

" Nay, T hsva ta'en you napping', gentlo love." 

Shaketp Taming qf the Shrew, iv. A 

6. To take prisoner, to capture. 

M To Uts oomas rescua : ha is ta’en or slain." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., It. A 

7. To seize, a* a disease ; to attack. 

" A most outrageous fit of madness took him." 

Shaketp. : Comedy qf Error*, v. 

8. To obtain or gam possession of by force 
of arms ; to capture, to couqner ; to cause to 
surrender or capitulate. 

"Lika a sin on take aaotbsv Troy." 

Shaketp : S Henry FI., 11L A 

9. To catch, as a disease. 

M Ha hath ta'en the infection." — Shaketp. : Much At 
About Bathing, IL A 

10. To catch, as a batsman lo cricket. 

11. To gaio or secure the Interest, affection, 
or favour of ; to captivate, to charm, to please, 
to attract, to allure. 

’ Which must take the ear strangely." 

Shaketp. : Tempett, V. 

12. To conduct, to lead, to convey, to carry, 
to transport 

** Take him hence, and marry her Instantly." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Meaeurt, v. 

TT It frequently conveys the Idea of carry- 
ing and banding over : aa, Take this book to 
liim = Take this book and hand it over to him. 

13. To enter into possession of by hiring, 
leasing, or renting. 

"If three ladles like a luckless play, 

Takes the whole house ni>oo the poet's day." 

Pope : Horace, bk. 1., ap. A 

14. To quote, to extract : as, The passage Is 
taken from another aothor. 

15. To draw, to derive, to deduce. 

16. To deduct, to subtract 

" Take two from twenty and leave eighteen." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, 11. A 

17. To receive and accept, as something 
offered. (Correlative to give and opposed to 
refuse or reject.) 

" Then took I the cup at ths lord's hand, aud made 
all the natioaa to drink."— Jeremiah xxv. 17. 

18. To appropriate. 

M Give me the persons, and take the goods to thy- 
selt"— Gen. xir. 2L 


19. To understand In any particular »ense 
or manner ; to apprehend, to comprehend, t* 
interpret 

"A word unkind or wrongly taken." 

Moore : Light of the Harem. 

20. To receive into the mlud ; to hear, t~ 
learn. 

" Take this of me: Lncrece was not more chaste.’ 
Shaketp. : 7\tu* Andronicus, It L 

2L To consider, to review. 

** He was a mau. take him for all In all. 

1 shall not look upon bis like again." 

Shaketp : Hamlet, L A 

22. To imagine, to suppose ; to entertain in 
opinion ; to look upon as. 

“ Not the men you took them f or.*— Shaketp. : Much 
Ado About Nothing, liL A 

23. To receive with good or ill will ; to feel 
concerning ; to meet, to accept ; to feel or be 
Affected by. 

“Tell me how he take* IL" ” 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Night, i. A 

24. To entertain, to feel, to receive. 

"You take pleasure ia ths message?"— Shaketp.: 
Much Ado About Nothing, U. A 

25w To avail one’s self of; to employ, to- 
use, to occupy : as, To take care, to take pre- 
cautions, to <ak« steps. 

26. To have recourse to ; to betake one's » 
self to ; to turn to. 

" He foot this plooe for sanctuary." 

Shaketp. ; Comedy qf Errors, v. 

27. To edopt and follow; to betake one’s 
self to. 

•* Tf any be sobiect to vice, or fate 111 ootirses, they 
are reproved." — Bacon : New Atlantis. 

28. To seize on, to catch ; not to let slip ; 
not to negiect : as, To take an opportunity. 

29. To choose and adopt as one’s own. ; ta 
select, to accept.' 

" Take to thee from among the cherubhn 
Thy choice of flaming warriors.” 

Milton; P. L., xi. KXX 

30. To submit to the hazard of ; to he con- 
tented with ; to put up with. 

** You mast fate your chance.” 

Shaketp : Merchant qf Venice, It A 

31. To accept the promise, declaration, or' 

‘ conditions of ; to close with ; to hold re- 
sponsible. 

M Old os 1 am, T take thee at thy word. 

And will to-morrow thank thee with my award." 

Dryden: 1 Conquest of Granada, 11 L 

32. To assume, to put oo, to pass into. 

" TaJfcs any shape bat that.” 

Shaketp. ; Macbeth, ill. A 

33. To accept as a price or equivalent. 

*' If I caa recover him, aud Veep him tame, 1 will 
not take too roach for hi mf—Shakeep. : Tempest, 
il A 

34. To receive and ewallow, as food, drink, 
or medicine. 

“ Drink, and pray for me, I pray yon : T have faksn 
my last draught la this world."— Shaketp. : 2 Henry 
VI., IL A 

35. To nse habitually : as, Do yon take milk 
and sugar? He takes snutf. 

36. To render necessary, to demand, to re- 
quire. (Frequently used impersonally : 88, It 
takes long study to make a scholar.) 

37. To form, to fix, to adopt, to determine 
npon : as, To take a certain course. 

38. To place one’s self In ; to occupy : as, 
To take a chair or a seat. 

39. To bear or eubmit to ; to endure ; to 
put up with ; to submit to without resent- 
ment or ill-feeling : as, To take a joke. 

40. To pnt or set down in writing ; to nota 
down ; to make a note or memorandum ot 

" HI* confession is fa*en." 

Shaketp.; All's Well that End* WeU, tv. A 

41. To copy, to delineate, to draw. 

*' Our phoenix queea was pourtray'd too *o bright. 
Beauty alone could beaaty take so rlgh k" 

Dryden: Mrt. Anne Eilligrew, 134. 

42. To execute by artistic means : as, To 
take a photograph. 

43. To obtain or ascertain by measurement. 

" With a two foot rule iu his hand measuring my 
walls, he took the dimensions of the room," — Sw(ft. 

44. Not to refuse or balk at; to clear : as, 
A boree takes a fence. 

45. To admit, to accept : as, Clay takes an 
Impression easily. 

46. To admit In copulation. 

** Five hundred asses yearly took the horse, 
Producing mules of greater speed and force." 

Sandy t : Paraphrase qf Job. 

47. In chess, draughts, cards, &c., said of a 
piece or card of superior value to another: 
aa. To take a trick with a trump, the queen 
takes another place in chess, Ac. 


boll, p<Jxlt, oftt, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, ag; expect, ^Cenophon, exist. -Ifrg. 

-clan, -tian = sh$n. -tion, -sion = «~hiin ; -(Ion, -5 ion = -clous, -tious, -sious = ihiis. -ble, -die, &c. = bgl, del* 
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B* Intransitive : 

1. Tomove or direct one’a course ; tobetake 
one’s aelf ; to resort, to turn. 

2. To have the Intended or desired effect 

3. To meet with & favourable reception ; 
to be favourably received; to please. 

" Oor gracious master 1* a preeedeat to bit ewn 
suhjects, and seasouabls memento* may be useful : 
and being discreetly used, cannot hut talcs well with 
him.'— Sooort. 

4. To catch ; to fix or be fixed. 

M Lymph will not toke, if, after vaccination, the 
per * jo operated oq be subjected to the iufloeoce of a 
Vapour bath."— Pall Mall Gazette, March 51, 1884. 

5. To admit of being represented in a photo- 
graphic picture ; to have the quality of coming 
out well in a photograph ; to make a good 
photographic picture, 

6. To be attracted hy or awallow a bait. 

"Astroag north-easterly vlud prevailing, daring 
which fish will aot, a* a rule, take, and are very 
sulky .’’-/TwW, April 4, 1585. 

IT 1. To give and take : To make allowances 
on each aide. [Give, U 25.] 

2. To take aback: To surprise, to astonish, 
tspecially in an abrupt, disappointing, and 
unexpected manner ; to confound. 

3. To take a back seat: To abandon one’s 
pretenaion8. 

M He will have, la the expressly* parlance of Ameri- 
can politic*, to take a back teat."— Pali Malt Gazette, 
Dec. 5, 1885. 

* 4. To take a ball : 

Cricket: To hit, drive, or atrike a ball with 
the bat, as opposed to blocking it 

“ He blocked the doubtful balls, missed the bad 
ones, too* the good ones, aod eant them flyiog to all 
part* of the field."— Dickens: Pickwick, ch. vii- 

5. To take advantage of: , 

(1) To aeize and make nae of any advantage 
offered hy ; to profit or benefit by. 

(2) To aeize and make use of circumstances 
to the prejudice of; to catch hy surprise or 
cunning ; to trick. 

6. To take after : 

(1) To learn to follow ; to copy, to imitate ; 
to follow the example of. 

"We cannot bat think that he ha* taken after * 
good pattern."— .4 tterbury. 

(2) To reaemble : aa, A aon takes after hia 
father. 

7. To take aim : To direct the eye or a 
weapon ; to aim. 

* 8. To take air : To be divnlged ; to become 
known. 

9. To take arms , ta take up arms: To com- 
mence hostilities ; to rlae in arms. 

10. To take a sight : [Sioht, a., T (4).] 

11. Ta take away : To remove, to aet aside, 
to do away with. 

" If any take away from the book of this prophecy, 
God shall take away hi* part out of the book of life/’ 
— Res. xl 1*. 

12. Ta take breath : To atop, as one exhausted 
with labonr or fatigue, in order to hreathe or 
rest ; to re at, refresh, or recruit one’a self 
after exertion or fatigue. 

13. To take care : 

(1) To be oarefnl, vigilant, wary, or cautious. 

* f2) To be careful, anxious, or aolicitoua. 
(Followed by for before an atyect.) 

" Thoa shxlt not muzzle ths ox that treadatb out 
the corn. Doth God take care for oxea I " — 1 Cor . lx. 5. 

14. To take care of: To have the care or 
charge of; to keep watch over ; to superintend. 

* 15. To take course : To have recourse to 
measures. 

"They meant to take a course to deal with parti- 
cular* hy reconcilement*, and cared not tor any bead." 

— Bacon. 

16. To take down : 

(1) To bring or reduce from a higher to a 
lower place or position ; to lower ; hence, to 
abase, to humble. 

*(2) To cmah, to rednee, to anppresa. 

" Do yon thick he Is now to dangerous *u enemy aa 
be It counted, or that it 1* so hard te take him down 
as some aoppose f Spenser: State of Ireland. 

* (3) To awallow, 

"We cannot taka dovn? the lives of living creators*, 
which some of the Paracelaisoa say. If they could be 
taken down, would make ns Immortal."— Ba con. 

(4) To pull down ; to pull to pieces ; to re- 
duce to separata parts : as, To take down a 
building. 

(5) To put or aet down in writing ; to writ* 
down, to record : as, Ta take down & speech in 
shorthand. 

17. To take earth: To eacapa into ita hole 


(said of a fox) ; hence, fig., to hide or conceal 
one’a aelf. [Eabth, A. II. 6.] 

18. To take effect : 

(1) To have the desired effect or influence ; 
to be efficacious. 

(2) To come Into operation or action : as, 
The law takes effect next month. 

19. To take farewell : To take leave ; to bid 
farewell. 


20. To take fire : To become Ignited ; to 
flame up ; hence, fig., to become highly ex- 
cited or heated, as with anger, love, enthu- 
siasm, or the like. 

" Let youth take fire / Sir Psal takes so aft" 

Praed : County Ball. 

21. Ta take from: 

(1) To deduct, to subtract : as, To take two 
from four. 

* (2) To derogate, to detract. 

" It take* not from you. that you were born with 
principles of geuercsity ; hut It Adds to you, that you 
nave i iltlvated nature."— Dryden. 


22. To take heart : To pluck up courage ; to 
become brave, confident, or courageous. 
[Heart, a., 1. 2. (4), if 35.) 

23. To take heed ; To be careful, wary, or 
cautious. 


24. To take heed to (or unto): To attend to 
with care. 


" I will take heed to my ways, that I offend aot with 
my tongue."— P*al m xxsix. I. 

25. To take hold : To seize, to grasp ; to gain 
control or power over. (Followed hy of , some- 
times by on.) 

"Judgment and sorrow take hold on thee.*— Job 
xxxvt 17. 

26. To take horse : f 

(1) Ord . Lang . ; To mount and ride a horse 

or horses. 


"And there to'en hone to tall the camp what deeds 
are doae la Borne." Macaulay : Virginia. 

(2) Mining: A vein of ore Is said to take 
horse when it divides on each side of & body 
of n on-metalliferous rock, called dead-gronnd. 

27. To take in ; 

(1) To receive, admit, or bring into one’e 
house, company, or the like ; to entertain. 

" I was s stranger, and ye took me ln~—MatL xxv. 85. 

(2) To Inclose, fence In, or reclaim, aa land. 

" Upon the sea^oast are parcels of land that would 
pay well for the taking in.*— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

(3) To give admission to ; to allow to enter : 
as, A ship takes in water. 

(4) To encompass, to embrace, to inclnde, 
to comprehend. 

" Thees beads are sofflclant for the explication of 
this whole matter: taking in some additional dis- 
courses. which make the work more even."— Burnet. 

(5) To reduce intoa lesscompaaa; to lessen, 
to contract. 

" If fortune fill thy asll 
With more than a propitious gale 
Take half thy cauvas fn." 

Covrper : Horace ; Ode * It 10c 

(6) To receive or admit Into the mind or 
understanding; to comprehend ; to admit the 
truth of : as, 1 cannot take that story in. 

*(7) To win or gain by conquest; to cap- 
ture. 

" He sent Asan-aga with the ]anlxarie«, and pieces of 
great ordnance, to take in the other cities of Tunis."— 
K nolle*; Hist. Turks*. 

(8) To be a regular subscriber to ; to re- 
ceive or take regularly : as, To take in a news- 
paper. 

(9) To circumvent, to cozen, to cheat, to 
deceive, ( Cclloq .) 

" It Is curious that so able a man could have believed 
that h» could io this way take in the British pahllc." 
—Gentleman'* Magazine, J one, 1B88, p. 659. 

28. To take in hand: To undertake to 
manage, perform, or execute. 

29. To take f n win : To utter or nae nn- 
neceasarily, carelesaly, or profanely, as an 
oath. 

" Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God 
in wain.* — Exodu* xx. 7. 

30. To take it out : To exact or compel 
satisfaction or an equivalent. A rich man ia 
said to take it fhia money) out in fine footmen, 
fine feeding, &c. ; a poor man takes it (hia 
trouble) out in drink. ( Slang Diet.) 

31. To take leave: 


(1) To bid farewell ; to depart. 

(2) To asaume or use a certain degree of 
liberty or license ; to permit to one’a aelf. 

32. To take notice : 


(1) To regard or obaerve with attention ; to 
watch carefully ; to give attention to. 


(2) To ahow by some act that observation is 
made ; to make remark ; to mention. 

"Some laws restrained the extravagant power of 
the nobility, the dimioatloo whereof they took vary 
hcIYlly, though et that tlma they took little notice of 
it .“—Clarendon. 

33. To take oath : To swear judicially. 

* 34. To take oath of: To administer an 
oath to. 

35. To take off: 

(1) To remove or lift from the surface or 
outside. ( Exodus xxxiv. 34.) 

(2) To remove or transport to another place. 
*(3) To remove ; to take away. 

" To take off so moch grief from voo." 

Shakeep. : Winters Tale, T . A 

(4) To deduct from : as, To take a penny off 
the income-tax. 

* (5) To put to death ; to kill, to execute ; 
to do away with. 

(6) To retract, to withdraw. 

“ Take It [* •« rite nee of banishment] off again." 

Shakesp. : Richard 7?., ilL A 

*(7) To invalidate, to lessen, to weaken. 
“This takes uot off the force of our former evi- 
dence. "— Stilllngfleet. 

(8) To withdraw ; to abstract ; to draw off. 

" Keep foreign Ideas fsom taking off our mind from 

Its present pursuit"— £oc*a, 

(9) To awallow ; to drink off or out. 

"Wer* the piftaeuse of drinking accompanied, ths 
moment a man take* off hi* glass, with that sick 
stomach which, tu some meo, follows not many hours 
after, uo body would aver let wine touch his lip*/— 
Locke. 

*(10) To make a copy of; to reproduce. 

(11) To mimic, to imitate, to ridicule, to 
caricature ; to make game qf by imitation. 
*(12) To purchase ; to take in trade. 

"The Spaniards, haviog no commodities that we 
wUi take off. above the value of one hundred thousand 
pounds per annum, ceunot pay ua."— Locke. 

*(13) To find place for; to dispose of; to 
accommodate. 

"The multiplying of nobility brings a state to 
necessity: aud, io like inauoer, when more are bred 
scholars than preferments can take off*— Bacon. 

(14) To 8 tart to jnmp : as, A horse takes off 
too aoon at a fence. 

36. To take on (or upon) : 

(1) To undertake the charge, execution, 
responsibility, &c., of ; to assume, to appro- 
priate, to bear. 

“ Ye take too maoh upon you ."— Numbers x vi. A 

(2) To be violently affected ; to mourn, to 
fret. ( Colloq .) 

" How will my mother, for a father’s death, 

Take on with me, and oe’sr be satisfied?" 

Shakesp. : * Henry VI., it A 

* (8) To assume a character ; to act a part, 

" I take oot on me here as a physician." 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry IV., lv. 1. 

37. To take one’s part: To espouse one’* 
cause ; to defend or support one. 

* 38. To take order with: To exercise autho- 
rity ; to take measures ; to check. 

"Though he would have turned his teeth upon 
Spain, yet be was taken order with before it cams to 
that— Bacon. 

39. To take out : 

(1) To remove from within a place, or from 
a number of other things. 

"All tby friends which thou must make thy friends 
Have bat their stings and teeth nswly taken out.* 
Shakesp, : 3 Henry IV., iv. 4. 

(2) To remove by cleanaing, erasure, or tha 
like : as, To take out a atain, a hlot, Ac. 

(3) To put away ; to put an end to : as. To 
take the pride out of a person. To take the 
strength out of a person. 

(4) To obtain or accept as an equivalent: 
as. He took the valne out in money. 

(5) To ascertain hy measurement and calcu- 
lation ; as, To take out quantities for a work. 

(6) To procure for one’s aelf ; to obtain ; to 
get arawn, granted, or executed for one’s own 
uae ; as,- To take out a patent, To take out a 
summons. 

* (7) To copy. ( Shakesp . : Othello , lii. 4.) 

40. To take pains : To exert one’s aelf ; to 
nae all one’s skill, care, or the like. 

41. To take part in: To ehare in; to par- 
take of. 

42. To take place: 

(1) To happen ; to come to pass ; to occur. 
*(2) To have effect ; to prevail. 

" Where erms take place, *11 other plea* *rs vein ; m 
Love t*ugbt me force, and force shall love maintain. 

Dryden. (Todd.) 


fSte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, W9I t, work, who, sdn; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, r&le, rtll; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a; <iu = kw. 
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43. To take root ; 

(1) To form or strike a root: aa, A plant 
takes root. 

(2) To become firmly fixed or established. 

" I have imq the foolish taking root." — Job v. 9. 

44. To take stock : [Stock (1), ^ (3)]. 

* 45. To take tent : To take heed ; to be 
careful or cautious. (Scotch.) 

46. To take the air , to take on airing: To 
walk, drive, or ride in the open air for the 
sake of the health. 

47. To take the field : To begin the military 
operations of a campaign ; henca, fig., to 
occupy or step into a position of activity, as 
an oppouent, rival, competitor, or the like. 

*48. To take thought : To be solicitous or 
anxious. (Matthew vi. 25.) 

49. To take time : 

(1) To act without hurry or haste, and with 
due deliberation ; hence, to be in no haste or 
excitement; to be patient; to wait caimiy 
and patiently. 

(2) To require, demand, or necessitate a 
certain amount of time for accomplishment 
or execution. 

50. To take to : 

(1) To become fond of; to become at* 
rtsched to. 

(2) To resort to ; to betake one’s self to ; to 
*dopt, 

11 1 h«vo now four horses which were io my posses- 
•ion when I first took to the pe at,"— Field, Jun. SO, 1888. 

51. To take to heart : To be keenly or deeply 
Affected by; to feel keenly or sensibly: as, 
He took the disgrace much to heart. 

52. To take to task: To find fault with ; to 
censure. 

“To take to task • oonjclentlou* novelist who treat* 
the crime he depict* as God and nature dictate."— 
Scribner's Magazine, Deo., 1878, p.,2»7. 

53. To take up : 

(1) To lift, to raise. 

"Take her up tenderly, lift her with care." 

Rood : Song of (ho Shirt. 

(2) To bring or gather together; to festen 
-or bind : as. To take up ravelled threads. 

(3) To protect and care for ; to patronise or 
befriend. 

“ When my father and my mother forsake me, then 
-the Lord will toko ms up,"— Psalm xxvii. la 

* (4) To obtain on credit. 

" Take up oommoditia* upon our bill*." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI. t !▼. T. 

* (5) To begin, to start ; to set agoing. 

“They shall take up a lamentation for me ."— EitkUl 
xxv. 17. 

(6) To begin where another left off; to keep 
»np In continuous succession 

(7) To preoccupy, to occupy, to engross, to 
engage, to employ. 

"There la eo much time taken up in the ceremony." 
—Addison: On Medal*. 

(8) To seize, to catch, to arrest. 

“Though the sheriff have this authority to take up 
All inch •trailer *." — Spenser : State of Ireland. 

* (9) To rate, to abuse, to scold. 

" f wa* taken up for laying them down." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen of Verona , L i. 

♦(10) To make up ; to settle, to arrange. 

"How waa that quarrel taken upt" 

Shaketp.: At Tow Like It, v. 4. 

*<H> To levy. 

“ Ton ere to take soldier* up In ootmtiea" — Shaketp. : 
tEenrylV. ILL 

*(12) To oppose, to encounter; to cope 
with. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV ., i. 3.) 

* (13) To trip. (Shakesp. : Macbeth^ il. 3.) 
(14) To undertake; to take on one’s self: 

as, To take up a friend's quarrel. 

* (15) To believe, to admit 

" The aoclenta took up experiments upon credit, and 
•did build great matteri upon them.” — Bacon : Jfat. 

EitU 

* (16) To fasten with a ligature. 

" A large vessel opened hy incision must be taken 
«p before you proceed/’— Sharp: Surgery. 

(17) To pay and receive. 

" The hlU If not token up this afternoon will be pro- 
tested."— CWman: The Spleen, L 

(18) To clear up ; to become fine. 

“The wasther took up wonderfully."— Field, April 4, 
1885. 

*(19) To stop. 

"Sinner* at last take up, and settle In a contempt of 
All religion."— Til lot ton. 

* (20) To reform. 

" Thi* rational thought wrought so effectually, that 
it made him take up, end from that time prove a good 
husband."— Loci*. 


*(21) To collect. 

“This great bas** wa* bom In a poor country vil- 
lage, and In hi* childhood taken from hie Christian 
parents, hy such as take up the tribute children."— 
Knoll**: HUt. Turkes. 


54. To take up arms: The same as To take 
arms (q.v.). 

55. To take up with : 

(1) To become intimate with ; to attach 
one’s self to ; to associate with. 

" Are dogs such desirable compeoy to take up xsithl " 

— South. 

* (2) To be contented to receive ; to put up 
with. 

“The ass take* up with thst for his satisfaction, 

which he reckoned upon before for his misfortune."— 

L'Rstrangs : Fable*. 

66. To take water : To recant, to yieid a posi- 
tion already taken ; to submit. 

67. To take with : 

(1) To please. 

(2) to accept or take as a companion. 

♦ (3) To be explicit and understandable. 


take, s. [Take, t».) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of taking or seizing ; capture, 

" Every hound was up st the take."— Field, Jan. 3*, 
1888. 

2, That which le taken ; the quantity or 
amount of anything taken or received ; eape* 
daily the quantity of fish caught at one time ; 
catch. 


" They begrudge the large take* of these fish which 
they say ths fishermen obtain."— Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 

* 3. A witch’s charm. 

“ Hs hath a take npon him."— Quack* Academy. 
il«78.) 

IL Print. : The portion of copy taken by a 
compositor at one time. 


take-down; s. A lowering or abasing ; 
humiliation. (Colloq.) 

take-in, i. 

1. A fraud, a cheat, an imposition. (Colloq.) 

2. The person who cheats or imposes on 
another. 

take-off, t. 

1. An imitation of another, especially by 
way of caricature. 

2. The spot where a horse or man starts to 
leap a fence, Ac. 

"Unfortunately. the tike-pfof the hut wster lamp, 
obstructed as it was with snow sod slush, proved fatal 
to his chance."— Field, Dec. 4, 1884. 


take-off; v.t. or i. 

Print. : To remove (the sheets) from a ma- 
chine or press. 


take-up, $. 

1. Sewing-machine : A davice in a sewing- 
machine to draw npon the upper thread to take 
up its slack while the needle is rising, or rest- 
at ita highest poirft, to tighten the stitch. 
The independent take-up is one which acta in 
its own time without being actuated by the 
needle-bar. 

2. Steam navig. : The part between the 
smoke-box and the bottom of the funnel of a 
a team -ah Ip. 

3. Weaving: That motion of the cloth-beam 
iu a loom by which the web is wound np as 
fast as the weaving proceeds. 


• tak-el, *. ITackle, a.] 


tak'-^n, pa. par. & cl [Take, t>.] 

A, As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adj. : Pleased, gratified. 

" I was more taken with the third season hunter, 
Bachelor."— Field, Sept. 4, 1886. 

If (1) To be taken up with : To be occupied 
with, or engaged on or npon. 

(2) To be taken with: To be attracted by; 
to like, to fancy. 


tak'-or, s. [Eng. tak(e\ v. ; -er.] 

1. One who takea, receives, seizes, appre- 
hends, or captures. 

2. One who takes or accepts a bet. 

3. One who swallows. 

" That the life-weary taker may fall dead." 

Shakesp. : Romeo k Juliet, ▼. L 

taker away, i. One who takea away or 
deprives a person of any possession. (With 
allusion to Job i. 21.) 

“Do f fully trust Id Ood.ss the giver and taker 
away of all asrthly thtogsT — Gilpin: Sermons, voL 
ti., ser. 87. 


taker-off; s. 

Print . : A person (usually a iad) employed 
to take off the sheets from a machine as they 
are printed. 


* ta-klg'-raph^ ». [TACHYoaAPHv.) 


taking, pr. par., a., As. [Take, t>.) 


A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective 

1. Pleasing, alluring, attracting, engaging. 
**8o taking amid the ripeoiog grain."— Burroughs : 
Pepacton, p. 378. 

1 2. Infectious, catching : as, The itch is very 
taking. (Colloq.) 

C. As substantive: 


1. The act of one who takes ; the act of 



“ The manner of their taking may appear 
At large discoursed in this paper here." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., v. 1 


2. (PI): That which is taken or received; 
receipts: as, The takings at the door were 
smalt 

• 3. Distress of mind ; agitation. 

•4. Malignant influence. 

"Bless thoe from whirlwinds, star-blasting, and 
taking*— Shakesp. : Lear, 11L 4. 


U To be in a taking: To be agitated, con- 
fused, flurried, or distressed. 

"What a taking was hs fn, when your husband 
asked who was in the basket.”— Shakesp. : Merry 
Wive*, UL & 


* taking-off, s. Killing, execution. 

“ Let her. who would be rid of him. devise 
His speedy taking-of." Shaketp. : Lear, ▼. 1. 


tak'-ing-lft adv. [Eng. taking ; -ly.] In a 
taking or attractive manner ; attractively. 

" I shall discourse In some sort takingly.”— Beaum. 
k Flet. : Woman Eater, iv. 2. 

* tak'-lng-nSss, ». [Eng. taking; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being taking, pleasing, 
or attractive. 

" All outward adorning* havs sometimes in them of 
• complaisance and takirignttsf—Bp. Taylor: 
dal Handsomeness , p, 4L 


t&T-a-poln, t^I-a-poin, i. [See def. 1.) 

1. Ord. Lang . : The Siamese title of a prieat 
of Fo ; a bonze (q.v.). 

2. Zool. : Cercopithecus talapoin, a small and 
rare monkey from the west coast of Africa. 
The general colour is green, lower part of th# 
body and under surface white. It differs In 
dentition from the rest of the genus. 


* t&l'-a-ra, s. pi. [Talari a.] 

Bot. : Link's name for the wings of a paph 
iionaceous corolla. 

ta-Iar -I-a, s. pi. [Lat, 

'from talus == an ankle.] 

Class. Antiq. : The small 
wings attached to the ankles 
of Hermes or Mercury in re- 
presentations of that deity. 

They aometimes appear as 
growing to the ankle, 
more commonly as 
attached to sandal 8, 
one on each side of 
each ankle. 



ta-lau ma, a. [The South American name of 
‘one of the*apecies.] 

Bot. : A genns of Magnoliacea? akin to 
Magnolia. Trees or ahruba, with very 
fragrant flowers, natives of the hotter 
countries in both hemispheres. 

tal'-bot, 8. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zoology : 

* 1. The name given to a race of dogs, allied 
to or identical with the Bloodhound. 

“ Osrvase Markham describes a Talbot, which no 
doubt is a relation of the Bloodhound, as a round, 
thick-headed dog. with a short noee — characteristics 
which cerUlnly do not appear in modem Blood 
hounds." — Vera Shaw : Bock of the Dog, p. 300. 

1 2. A racs of hounds, nearly, if not quite, 
extinct, which eeem to have been kept for 
ahow rather than for use. Colonr pure white, 
large head, very broad muzzle, long pendulous 
eara, and rough hair on the belly. Talbot ia 
the family name pf the House of Shrewsbury, 
which has a Talbot for badge and two Talbots 
for supporters. 

“ The Talbot seetns to have beea someth log between 
the Northern and Southern Hounds, hut the accounts 
we possess of this hreed differ greatly.”— Meyrick : 
House Dogs k Sporting Dogs, p. 27. 


boil, btfp 1 ; pdftt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9 bln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = t 
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talbotype— talent 


tal-bo-type, a. [After the name of the in- 
Ten tor, and Eug. type (q.v.).] 

Photog. : A process Invented by Fox Talbot 
In 1840, and patented in 1841, in which paper 
was sensitized by iodide of silver and exposed 
in the camera. The surface became the re- 
cipient of a latent image, which was developed, 
and afterwards fixed by hyposulphite of soda. 
It was named by its originator, Calo type (q.v.), 
and is the basis of the present photographic 
process. 

t&lc, s. [Etym. doubtful; prob. from Arab. 
talk ; Oer. talck, talk.] 

Mineralogy: 

' 1. An orthorhombic mineral occurring In 

short hexagonal prisms and plates, also in 
globular and stellated groups, compact, mass- 
ive. Cleavage, basal ; hardoess, 1 to 1*5 ; sp. 
gr. 2-565 to 2 8 ; lustre, pearly; colour, apple- 
green, white, shades of gray ; sectile ; feel, 
greasy. Compos., varying with the amount 
of water present, but essentially a hydrated 
•ilicate of magnesia which, when pure, would 
contain : eilica, 62*0 ; magnesia, 33*1 ; water, 
4*9 = 100, the formula being 6Mg05SiC>2-f 2HO. 
Dana divides as follows : — (l) Foliated ; (2) 
Massive (steatite or soapstone); (a) Coarse 
Granular, including potstone ; (5) Cryptocrys- 
talline (French chalk); (c) Rensselaerite, cryp- 
tocrystalline, but more often pseuaomor- 
phous; (d) Indurated: a very abundant 
mineral. 

2. A commercial name for mica (q.v.). 

T Oil of talc: [Oil or talc], 
talc-apatite, a. 

Min. : An apatite, found In chlorite schist 
In the Urals, containing a large percentage of 
magnesia replacing lime. Amagneaium-apatite. 

talc-chlorite, a. 

Min.: A mineral regarded by Marfgnac as 
intermediate between talc and chlorite, but 
stated by Des Clolzeaux to possess the optical 
characters of clinochlore. Dans suggests that 
It may be the latter mineral mixed with talc, 
which would account for the. high percentage 
of silica. 

talc-gneiss, 9. 

Petrol. : A gneiss which contains a hydrated 
mica, frequently, but erroneously, called talc. 

talc iron-cre, a 

Min. : A variety of magnetite (q.v.) having 
weak magnetic properties, in which a part of 
the protoxide of iron is replaced by magnesia. 

talc-schist, &. 

Petrol. : A schistose rock consisting wholly 
or largely of talc, with varying amounta of 
quartz, and some accessory minerals. 

talc-spar, a. 

Min. : The same as Breunerite (q.v.) 
talc-steatite, s. 

Min. : The same as Talc (q.v.). 

t&lc'-rte, ». [Eng. talc ; - ite (Min.).] 
Mineralogy : 

1. A name given by Thomson to a whita 
muscovite (q.v.) from Wicklow. 

2. Kirwan'a name for a massive scaly talc. 

t&lc’-ky, t&lc-jf, o. [Eng, talc ; -y.] The 
same as TALCOSE(q.v.). 

t&lc-oid, 8. [Eng. talc; snffi -oid ; Ger. 
talkoid.] 

Min. : A snow-white variety of talc occur- 
ring in broad folia at Pressnitz, Bohemia. It 
contained over 67 per cent of silica. Probably 
only ordinary talc with disseminated free 
quartz. 

t&lc osc, tiile'-oas, a. [Eng. talc; -ose, -one.) 
Min. cfc Petrol. : Partaking of the characters 
of talc (q.v.). 

talcose-granite, *. [Protocine.] 
talcoso -slate, s. [Talo-schist.] 

t&lc'-6-site, 8. [Eng. talcose ; suff. •ite{Min.y] 
Min. : A mineral occurring in thin veins of 
scaly structure, resembling talc. Hardness, 
1 to 2 ; sp.gr. 2*46 to 2'5 ; lustre, pearly ; 
colour, eilver-white, greenish, yellowish. 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of, alumina, 
probably related to selwynite (q.v.). Occurs 
at Mount Ada, Heathcota, Victoria. 

titte'-ous, a. [Talcose.] 


t&lc-trlp -lite, «. [Eng. talc, and triplite.) 

Min. : A variety of triplite (q.v.), in which 
part of the protoxide of manganese is replaced 
by lime. Ita position as a distinct variety is 
not however, determined. Occurs In small 
yellowish grains in the lazniite rock of 
Horrsjdberg, Sweden. 

tale (I), s. [Tail.] 


the type-geuus Megapodins (q.v.), bnt with* 
wattled akin on the head and neck, whence 
the early settlers gave these birds the name 
of Brush-turkeys, though they have no affinity 
with the genus Meleagris (q.v.). Since 1854 
they have been acclimatized in Europe, and 
their immense nests may often be seen in the 
* Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, and in 
similar establishments on the Continent. 


tale (2), s. [A.S. talu = a nnraber, a narrative ; 
cogu. with Dut. tool = language, tongue, 
apeech ; Icel. tal = talk, a tale ; tala = a num- 
ber, a speech ; Dan. tale — apeech ; Sw. tal = 
speech, number ; O. H. Ger. zala ; Oer. zahl 
= number. From the same root comes telL] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which Is told ; an oral relation ; 
hence, aoything disclosed ; information. 

*‘8he trembles *t his tate.” 

Shaketp. : remu A Adonis, S9L 

2. A narrative, oral or written, in prose or 
verse, of events that have really happened, or 
that are imagined or are represented as having 
happened ; a short atory, true or fictitious. 

“A tale well told, or a comedy or A tragedy well 
wrought op, may have a momentary effect upoa the 
mind.”— £ottny&ro*« * Study of Binary, let. 4. 


3. A number or quantity told, reckoned, 
computed, or set down, especially a reckoning 
by counting nr numbering ; a number reckoned, 
stated, or told. 


• " And every shepherd telle hie tale 

Uoder the hawthorn iu the dale.” 

, Milton : L' All tyro, «7. 

* II. Law : A count or declaration. 


% His tale is told : It Is all over with him ; 
his race is run. 


• tale-carrier, * A talebearer, a tell- 
tale. 

" Talt-carrltrt or tellere ee some perbape of her 
women wcta "— Stato Trial*, 28 Henry rill. (an. 15*6). 

• tale-master, s. The originator of a 
tale, story, or report. 

“I tell you my tale, and my tale-master J—FuUer • 
WortMet ; England. 

• tale - plot, * tale - pyet, t. A tale- 
bearer, a telltale, a busybody. 

” Never mlod me, elr— I am no tale-pyeiE— Scott : 
Antiquary , ch. ir. 

tale-wise, a. & adv. 

A* As adj. : Being in the manner of a tale. 

B. As adv. : In the manner of a tale or 
story. 

• tale, v.i. [Tale (2), «.] To tell, to narrate. 

“ Thus however that thel tale 
The strokes fall upon the ammle.* 

Gower: C. A. (FroL) 

tale'-bear-er, s. [Eng. tale (2), a., and bearer.] 
One who officiously carries about and spreads 
tales or reports likely to breed miachieF; a 
telltale. 

"These words were epoVea. ia private; bat tome 
talebearer repeated them t<j the Common*.”— Jfoc- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xlL 


talebearing, a. & s. [Eng. tale (2), a., and 

bearing.) 

A. As ad). : Given to apre&ding tales or re- 
ports officiously. 

B. Assubat. : The 
act, habit, or prac- 
tice of spreading 
tales or reports offi- 
ciously; communi- 
cation of aecreta 
maliciously. 

ta'-led, t&T-lth. 9. 

[Heb. rvVlD(faZifA).] 

Jewish Antiq. : A 
garment of fine 
linen with a fringe 
attached to it, worn 
by the Jewa in Tai- 
nt u die times. It 
was ample in size, jew wearing taleix 
eo as to admit of 

the head being enveloped in it while Its wearer 
engaged In prayer. 

• tale'-ful, CL [Eng. tale (2), a . ; -ful(l).] Abound- 
ing with stories. 

" The cotta ge-htad 

Hang* o’er th’ enlivening blaze, aud taleful there 
JUeoont* hi* simple frolic.” Thomson : Winter, 90. 



ta-le g&l -la, s. [Composed of native name, 
and Lat. gallus — a cock.] 

Omith. : Brush-turkey ; a genna of Mega* 
podidse (q.v.), with two species from. East 
Australia and New Guinea. Closely akin to 


t&l-ent (1), • tal-cnto, a. [Ft. talent = a 
talent in money, will, desire, earnest humour 
to, from Lat talentum; Gr. rdXaviov (taZanZon) 

= a balance, ... a weight, sum of money, a 
talent, from the same root as i-dAos (taZas), 
geait, TaXavro? ( talantos ) = bearing enduring ; * 
ctAtjv (etliri) = I endured ; Lat. tolero = to 
tolerate ; totZo =• to lift, to sustain ; Sansc. tul 
= to lift, to weigh ; tulana = lifting ; tula = 
a balance, a weight; Sp. talante,talento ; ItaL 
& Port talanto.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 

"When ho had begun to reckoa, ooo wu brought 
auto him which owed him tea thousand talent*. 
Matthew xvliL 24. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A gift, endowment, or faculty; some 
peculiar faculty, ability, power, or accom- 
plishment, natural or acquired. (A metaphor 
borrowed from the parable in St. Matthew 
xxv. 14-30.) 

**it is ao incooelderable brunch of the minister’s art 
to dlscero the talent* of men, to kuow what they are 
fit f or ."— Search : Light qf Mature,. voL 1.. pt. u.. ch. 

XXXV. 

(2) Meotal endowments or capacities of a. 
superior kind; general mental power. (Used 
in either the singular or the plural.) 

"go many youth* of diatingulihed talent.”— Cowper r 
Works fed. 8outhey), it. 7L 

(3) Hence, used for talented persons collec- 
tively ; men of ability or talent. 

"All the real talent In England/*— Rutkin : Severn 
Lamps, p. 189. 

•(4) Quality, character, characteristic. 

“ Tl» my particular talent to ridicule folk*."— roit- 
bntqh : Provoked Wife, it 2. 

• (5) Disposition, inclination. 

" The nation generally wae without any ill talent t* 
the church in doctrine or diacipliue," — Clarendon. 

* (6) Desire, affection, will. 

" Bat the Imagioacloa cometh of remuahle beaetee, 
that eemea to Tieue talente [atfectusj to flien, or to 
deriren any th yng.^ M —Chaucer : Boeciu*, p. 450. 

(7) Habitual backera of horses, or takera of 
odds, as opposed to the bookmakers; or layers 
of odds. ( Pacing alang.) 

"All the talent were di*com8ted, thoogh, a* they 
often ore In Noraerlee.”— Field, Oct. >, 1886. 

IT. Greek Antiq. : The name of a weight and 
denomination of money among the ancient 
Greeks, and also applied by Greek writers and 
their translators to various standard weights 
and denominations of money amongst different 
nations ; the weight and value differing in tba 
various nations and at various times. As a 
weight, those in general use were the Euboic 
or Attic talent = 56 lbs. 11 oz. troy, and the 
ASginetan = about 82jlha. The Attic talent 
contained sixty Attic minse. As a denomina- 
tion of money, it was a talent’s weight of 


TALENT. 

silver, or a sum of money equivalent to this; 
so that in our current coin the Attic talent 
wonld be worth £243 15s. The great talent 
of the Romans was equal to £99 6s. 8d., and 
the little talent to £75. The Hebrew talent 
(2 Sam. xii. 30) was equal to 93 lbs. 12 oz. 
avoirdupois ; and as a denomination of money 
it has been variously estimated at from 
£312 10s. to £396. The marginal note in the? 
A.V. to Matt, xviii. 24, saya that a talent 
la 750 ounces of silver, which, at five shillings 
the ounce, is £187 10s.” The illustration 
represents a bronze talent fonnd at Abydos 
its weight is about the same as. the Attic 
talent. 

U For the difference between talent, gif V 
and intellect, see Gift and Intellect. 

X Ministry of all the Talents : 

English Hist. : A ministry of which Lord 



i 


th te, fht, faro, amidst, what, f&11, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sin; mute, crib, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, ce, ® = e ; ey = a; qu — kw. 
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Grenville waa the head, and Fox hi9 colleague 
and supporter. It was formed on Jan. 26, 1806, 
three days after the death of Pitt, and, after ' 
undergoing aome changes, waa dissolved on 
March 25, 1807. Its nickname was given from 
the boast of Mr. Canning and others that It 
contained all the talent of the country— i.e., 
of both political parties in the State. 


long, and having spines at their edges. Tim 
spadix, which is decompound, la about twenty 
feet high, and appears in February. The 
fruit, which la about the aize of a crab-apple, 
la wrinkled, and of a dark colour. It growa 
in India, where the leaves are used for roofing 
houses. The natives also write upon them 
with their iron or ateel atylea. 


* (2), a (Talon.] 

tal'-§nt-Sd, a. [Eng. talent (1) ; tdJ\ Fur- 
nished or endowed with talents or great 
mental powers ; possessing genius, talenta, or 
abilities. 

" While talflnttsg- and similar ward* have no exist- 
ence, there is a very obvioua reaeon why word* of 
the class of talented are numerous ; namely, that wi 
often er have occasion to express, through a verb, the 
Ideas of ‘possessed of a quality or attribute.' ’endowed - 
nsss.’ Ac., than we have to expreaa. through the same 
part of speech, the idea of 'coiamuoicaUng a quality 
or attribute,' ’endowing,' Ac., among which Ideas are 
those denoted hy the theoretic foundations of the 
actual talented, and the potential talenUng, and their 
com genera. ’’—J’Sttedward Ball : Modem EnglUh, p. 78. 

% This word has often been assailed, and 
condemned aa a “pseudo-participle,**. having 
no verb to correspond with It. But many 
words, universally recognized as good English, 
are open to the same objection, aa gifted, 
booted, lettered, landed, &c. (See Fitxedward 
Hall : Modern English , pp. 70-75.) 

* tal -er, * tail'-er, s. [Eng. tal(«), v . ; -er,] 
One who tella or spreads tales. 

”11 he be a taller of Idle wordes."— Chemeer : Par- 
tenet Tale. 

ta -lc^ s. pi. [Lat., mssc. pL of tails = aucb.] 
Law : Persons of like reputation or stand- 
ing; persons in the court from whom the 
sheriff or his clerk makea selections to supply 
the places of jurors who have beenempau- 
elled, hut who are not In attendance. 

”1! by mean* o! challenges, ©r other eatne, a suffi- 
cient number of unexceptionable Juror* do not appear 
at the trial, either party may yray a tote*. In-order to 
mate up a deficiency j the Judge being empowered, at 
the prayer of either party, to award a tale* de circum- 
»ta?ulhut, of persons present In oouxt, to be Joined to 
the other Jurors to try the causa ; who are liable, how- 
ever to the same challenges a* the principal Jurors. 

• This is usually done till the legal number of twelve be 
completed.”— Blackttont: Comment ., hk. lib, ch. IS. 

U To pray a tales : A * “ 9 * f 

Law: To.prsy that the number of jurymen ■ 
may be completed. A tales was prayed in the 
celebrated Tichbomq case (1873). 

" After a great deal of bawling, it was discovered 
that only toD special jurymen were present. Upon 
this, Mr Sergeant Buzfuz prayed a tale* ; the gentle- 
man In hlack then prooeeded to pres* into the special 
jury twnof the common jurymen.”— Dickent: Pick- 
wick, ch. xxxiv. ‘ - 

tales-book, s. 

Law : A book containing the names of aoch 
as are admitted of the tales. 

tales man, s. 

Law: A person summoned to act as a juror 
from among the bystanders in open court. 
“When a sufficient n amber of persons impanelled, 
or tulet-men, appear, they are then separately sworn 
well and truly to try the issue between the parties, 
and a true verdict to give according to the evidence: 
and heoce they are denominated the jury, j errata, and 
jurors. Sc. jura tore*." — Blackttone ; Comment * hk. ILL, 
ch. :& 

t tale'-tell~er, s. [Eng. tale (2), a., and teller.'] 

1. One who narrates tales or stories. 

“ The minstrels are named separately from the 
ges tours or taleteller Warton : BUI ; Eng. Poetry , 
ii. 174, 

2. A talebearer, a telltale. 

T&l-I-a-co'-ti-an (tl as shl), a. [Sea def.] 
€>f, p*ertalning,‘ or relating to Tagliacozzi 
(Latinised into Taliacotlus ), professor of 
anatomy and surgery at Bologna towards the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

Tallacotian-operatlon, s. 

Sura.: Tha same as Rhinoplastjc- opera- 
tion (q.v.). 

* t&ll-a'-tlon, s. (Talion.) A return of like 
for like ; retaliation. 

** Jnst heav’n this taliatUm did decree. 

That treason treason* deadly sconrga should be." 

Beaumont : Peyche, xvlh 28. 

tilK-6 -ra, s. [The Bengali name of the tree.] 
Bot. : Corypha Taliera (Roxburgh), called by 
Sprengel Taliera bengalensis, a palm tree, akin 
to tha Talipot (q.v .), but only about thirty feet 
high. The trunk la nearly cylindrical, and 
haa at tha top a number of fan-ahaped leaves, 
In about eighty divisions, each about six feet 
long by fonr Inches broad, tha whole radiating 
from tha points of petiolea, fiva to ten feet 


* tal’-Ing, s. (Eng. tal(e) (2), a. ; dug.) The 
telling of tales or atories. 


ta-li'-ntim, ?. [Etym. doubtful. Supposed 
‘to ba from Gr. tfaAaui (thaleia) = blooming, 
luxuriant.] 

Bot. : A genus of Portulacace®. Sepala de- 
ciduous, at&mena ten or twenty, capsule 
three- valved, seeds many, wingieae. Talinum 
patens, a nativa of Brazil, ia used like the 
co nun on purslane. (Pobtulaca.) 

ta'-li-on, s. -[Fr., from Lat. talionem , accus. 
of talk), from tails — aucb.] Tha law of retali- 
ation (lex talionis), according to which tha 

S unishmeut inflicted Is the same in kind and 
egree aa the injury, aa, an eye for an eye, a 
tooth for a tooth. (Levit. xxlv. 20.) 

** The 1 law cf talion, eye lor eye."— Oedciet : Pref. to 
Bible, jk xv. 

t&l'-I-pat, s. (Talipot.) 

s. (Lat. talus = an ankle, and pes 
= a foot.] The disease called Club-foot (q.v.). 


t&l'-i-pdt, t&T-I-pat, t&l'-I-put, s. (Cey- 
lonese.] 

Bot. : Corypha wnbraeullfera, a palm tree, 
a native of Ceylon and the Malabar coast, and 
cultivated in Bengal and Bunoab. -It has a 
tall, cylindrical stem, with a soft rind and soft 
pink internal pith, both Ibrmed of vascular 
bundles. The leaves are In a cluster at the 
top of the stem, and are 'fan-shaped. ' A tree 
at Peradenlya, in Ceylon, waa described In 
the Indian Agriculturist for November, 1873, 
as having a atem eighty-four feet high, ter- 
minated by a flower panicle of twenty feet* 
making 104 feet in all, tha girth of the atem 
three feet from the ground round the .persist- 
ant bases of tha leavea was thirteeo feet four 
inches ; at twenty-one feet from the ground 
•eight teefc three Inches ; ' the leavea were 
about ten feet In diameter, and the age of the 
tree about forty years. The pith ia mada Into 
a kind of sagn, the leaves are written upon 
by tha natives with a ateel stylus ; they are, 
■ moreover, made into fans, mats, ana um- 
brellas. 


t&r-I^man, e. [Sp. = a magical character, 
.from Arab. tUsam, tUism — a talisman or 
magical image, from Gr. rehcapa (telesma) = a 
payment, in late Gr. r= initiation, myatery ; 
reh/to (fried) = to -accomplish, to fulfil, to com- 
plete, pay ; reAos (telos) = end, completion ; 
Fr. talisman; Ital. talixvuinoJ] 

1. Lit. : A charm consisting of a magical 
fignra ent or engraved under certain supersti- 
tious observance of tha configuration of the 
heavens, to which wonderful effects were 
ascribed ; the seal, figure, character, or image 
of a heaven iy sign, constellation, or planet 
engraven upon a sympathetic atone, or upou 
a metal corresponding to the star. In order to 
receive its influence. The tallaman waa sup- 
posed to exert extra ordinary influence over 
the wearer, especially in averting evils, aa dis- 
ease, sudden death, or the like. 

" The fondness of tha Princess for Lady Marlboronph 
was such m, In a sui<erstitions ago, would have been 
ascribed to aome taHsmwn or potion.*— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., «h. xv. 

2. Fig.: Something which produces extra- 
ordinary effects ; an amulet, a charm. 

t&ll^-miin'-lcal, * t&l- 
I^-m&n'-ique, a. [Eng. talisman; -ic- t - ical .] 
Having the properties or qualities of & talis- 
man ; preservative against evils by magic in- 
fluence ; magical. 

** Sworn you had hroke and robh’d hi# hooM. 

And stole his talUmanique Ions*." 

Butler: ffudibrat, pt. 1IL, c. L 

* t&r-I^f-man-Ist, s. [Eng. talisman ; -is*.] 
One who uses a talisman, or deal9 with talis- 
mans. 

** Prtnoee that are taliemanUU.’'~~IUfoe : Duncan 
Campbell. (Fref.J 

t&I’-Ith, s. (Taled.) 

ta-ll-trus, s. (Lat • talitrum = a rap or 
fillip with the finger.] 

ZooL : A genus of Amphipoda. They have 


nn feet iu the form of claws. The third ar. 
tlculation of the inferior antennae la longei 
than the two proceeding oues united ; the 
antennae are large and apiny. Talitrus locusta 
is the Sandhopper. It Is a little more than 
half-an-inch long. It exists in myriads along 
the sandy shores of Britain between high and 
low water mark, feeding on decaying garbage. 
It can leap several feet Into tha air, and 
escapes pursuit by burrowing Into the damp 
saud or taking refuge under moist seaweed. 

talk (l silent), * talke, v.i. & t. (Sw. folfca; 
Dsn. tolke — to Interpret, to explain ; IceL 
iitlka = to Interpret, to plead one's cause. 
According to Skeat, a word of Lithuanian 
origin, the Icel. tulkce being from ti'Ukr = an 
Interpreter (Dan. Sw. & But. tolfc), from lith. 
tulkas — an interpreter.) 

.-A. Intransitive : 

1. To otter words ; to speak. 

" * Whatl «m«t thou talkf’ quoth the, * h&at thou a 
tonguol’ ” Bhakeep. : Venue A Adorn it, 427. 

2. To converse familiarly ; to hold converse, 
as two persona in familiar discourse. 

" Wo must out and talk." 

Shaketp. : Ju/iue Ceetar, ▼. L 

3. To discoutae. (Followed by about or tif.) 

** When you talk qf wtxS—Skakeep. : Two Gentle- 
men of Verona, v. 2. 

4. To confer, to reason. 

" Lot m« talk with theo of thy judgiuant»."-V#r*- 
miak xii. L 

5. To apeak incessantly; to chatter, to 
prattle, to prate. 

" H« will b© talking." 

Shake tj>. : Much Ado About Nothing, ill. A 

6. To give an account ; to mention, to tell ; 
to communicate bv writing, by aigna, or by 
worda not necessarily apoken. 

“The natural histories of Switzerland talk much of 
the fall of thoee rocks, and the great damago done.”— 
AddUon. 

*B. Transitive: 

1. To nae aa a means of conversation or 
communication : a9. To talk French or English. 

2. To utter, to apeak. 

“ I must talk a word with you." 

Shaketp. : Richard /If., lv. A 

3. To pass or spend in talking, with away: 
aa, To talk away an hour. 

4. To influence or have a certain effect on 
by talking, with words expressive of the effect. 

** Talk thy tonguo weary." 

Bhakeep. : CymbeUnt, Hi. A 

K 1. To talk from the point, subject, £c. : 
To wander in apeaking from tha point or 
aubject under dlacuaalon. 

2. To talk one down : To alienee one *with 
Incessant talk. 

. 3. To talk one out of: To dissuade one from, 
as a plan, project, &c. 

4. To talk one over: To gain one over by 
perauasion. 

5. To talk one up to: To persuade one to 
undertake. 

6. To talk out : To continue the debate on, 
or discussion of, until a certain hour, at 
which by rule, as in parliament, tha debata 
be adjourned : aa, To talk out a blU. 

7. To talk over : 

(1) To talk about, to discuss, to debate. 

(2) To gain over by talking or argument; to 
persuade. 

8. To talk to : To address one's aelf to in 
talking ; to advise, to exhort, to remonstrate ; 
to reprove gently. 

talk (I) (I ailent), * talke, r. (Talk, v.] 

1. Familiar conversation ; mutual discourse 
or converse. 

" Practise rhetoric In your common talk." 

Shaketp. : Taming qf the Shrew, L L 

2. Rumour, report. 

“ A blameless coudoct, though It wll] not raise so 
early or so great a talk about you, will, sooner or later, 
distinguish you to your advantage."— Seeker: Sermon «, 
voL It. ser. lit 

3. Subject of conversation or discourse : as, 
It ia the talk of the town. 

4. A more or less formal or public discus- 
sion held by a body of men or by two opposing 
parties concerning matters of material inter- 
est ; a negociation, a conference 

* t&lk (2), s. (Talc.) 

talk -active (l ailent), “talo-a-tife," talk- 
a-tif r e, a. (Talk, v.] Given or inclined td 
talk or conversation ; apt to unita in talk ; 


tooil, t>6^; poiit, J 6 ^ 1 ; oat, 50X1, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; gin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Ihg. 
-tian = sh^n. -tion, ~sion = shun ; -(ion, -^ion — »hnn. -cions, *tions, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, ^Ac. = b^l, 
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freely communicative; chatty, loquacious, 
garrulous. 

** James landed At Brest, with an excellent Appetite, 
in high spirits, and in a talkative buinour." — Jtfocai* ** - 
hay : Hitt . Eng., ch, xvi. 

^ To talk is allowable, and consequently It 
is not altogether so unbecoming to be occa- 
sionally talkative; hut garrulity, which arises 
from the excessive desire of communicating, 
la a failing that is pardonable only in the aged, 
who have generally much to tell. 

talk’-a-tive-l^ (l silent), adv. [Eng. talka- 
tive;' 4y.] In a talkative manner; loqua- 
ciously. 

talk / -a- tfve nSss ( l silent), a. [Eng. talka- 
tive ; * -n«s.] The "quality or state of being 
talkative ; loquaciousness, garrulity, 

“ With inch cAotiona there la no doaht hot that 
talkativeneu ia greatly to be preferred to tacltornity." 
—Knox : Winter Evening t, even. 47. 

talk'-e£ talk' cS (Z ailent), a. [A redupli- 
cation of Eng. talk, with a termination -«, 
borrowed in ridicule from aome attempt of 
the dark races to speak English.] A copious 
effusion of talk with no valuable result. 

talk'-er ( l ailent), a. [Eng. talk , v. ; -tr.) 

1, One who talks; especially a loquacious 
or talkative persoD ; a chatterer. 

"These arrogant talker* are only half learned.*— 
Knox : Winter Evening*, even. IL 

2. A boaster, a braggart, 

M Talker* are no good doer*.' 

Shaketp. ; Richard III., I S. 

tally ing (Z silent), * talk-yng, pr. par., a., 
& t . [Talk, v.] 

A. As pr. par . .* (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Given to talking ; talkative, garrulous, 
loquacious. 

2. Having the power of speech : as. a talk- 
ing parrot. 

C. As subst. : Talk, speech, words. 

“ I pr'ythee now, lead the way without any more 
talking*— ShaJtetp. : Tempest, ft. 2. 

talking-machine, «. An antomaton 
designed to imitate speech. One was ex- 
hibited in London In August, 1876, by Prof. 
Faber of Vienna. 

* talking-stock, *. An object of talk 
or conversation. 

“ A talking-stock to all the geaatee.'— XJdal : Apopt\ 
of Erasmus, p. M, 

talktng-to, s. A reprimand. Generally 
In the phrase, To give oue a good talking-ta. 

< Colloq .) 

t&lk'-jf, [Talckv.] 

tall, * tal, o. [A.S. ted; Goth. tals= docile, 
obedient; Wei. tal= tall, high.] 

*1. Obedient, docile, ohsequioua. 

“ So hnmhle aod taU.* 

_ _ Chaucer : Compl. of Mar*, 88. 

4 2. Comely. 

“ Tal or wmely. Decent, elegant.’— Prompt. Pare. 

8. High in stature ; long and comparatively 
■lender; lofty, high. (Applied to a person, 
or to a standing object, as a tree, pole, mast, 
Jtc., of which the diameter ia small in pro- 
portion to the height) 

M A few appear by morning light. 

Preserved a poo the tall mast's height' 

Wordsworth: To the Daisy. 

4. Having height, whether great or little, 
Without reference to comparison or relation. 

" Bring me word how tall she ia" 

Shaketp. : intony i Cleopatra, it 8. 

* 5. Brave, sturdy, atoot, luaty (from the 
ides that tall men wonld necessarily be braver 
than others). 

** He [Prince Edward] w*old prefer to fight with any 
Kneau person, if cried op by the volger for a tall man." 
—Fuller; Holy War, bk. iv., ch. xxlx. 

*6. Sturdy, spirited, strong. 

“ For T know yoor spirit to be tall ; pray be not vex’d." 
—Braum. <t FleU: Cupid* Revenge, Iv. 

* 7. Noted, remsrkable, celebrated 

" Bounding imaginary fords, thst are real gulfs, and 
wherein many ol the tallett phlioeophere have been 
drowned. "—Bolingbroke .* Fragments of Euajt, f 45. 

8. Great, excellent : as, & tall fight, a tall 
Ipree. ( Amer .) 

9. Extravagant, bombastic: as, tall talk. 
(Amer.) 

tail-talk, *. Rhodomontade (q.v.). 

til lage, t&l-tt-age (age as f&), s. [Tail- 

age.] A term formerly applied to taxes or 
subsidies of every kind, but property denoting 


those taxes to which, under the Anglo-Norman 
king, the demesne lands of the crown, aDd all 
the royal towns were subject. These taxes 
were more rigorous and arbitrary than those 
imposed on the gentry. 

“ Manye of them when they be eyther oppressed 
witb det, or with the uureasouableoesse of taxe* and 
t allage*, orwyth wrong* done by those yt are mightier 
than they, do yeld themselves to bondage to the no- 
blemen."— Ooldinge : Ccetar ; Comment., foL 165. 

# tal -lage (ago as ig), v.t. [Tallage, t.] 
To cause to pay tallages ; to lay an impost on ; 
to tax. 

“The ancient lord*, though extremely unwilling to 
grant, themselves, any pecuniary aid to their sove- 
reign, easily allowed him to tallage, u they called it, 
tbeir tenants, and had not knowledge enough to fore- 
see how mueh this must, in the end, effect their own 
roveaoe.”— SmitA Wealth of Nation*, bk. liL, ch. 1L 

t&l'-lag-er (ag as ig), s. [Eng. taUag(e); 
-er.] A tax or toll gatherer. 

t&l'-lat, t&l'-let, t&l -Ht, t&l'-lot, s. [Said 
to be a corrupt, of V hay loJt=. the hay-loft.] 
A hay-loft. (Prov.) 

" I . . . determined to sleep In the taUat.*— Black- 
more: Loma Doone, eh. xxxi. 


and tallboy*. 
„ -. and invited 
of RabelaU, hk. v., 


tali '- b^, s. ^ [Eng. tall, and boy.] 

• I. A long, upright glasa for drinking. 

“ She then ordered some enp*. goblets, t 
of golds, silver and cry*tat to be brought, 
u* to drink," — Otell : Translation of Rabt 
ch. xlilL 

2. A kind of cbimney-pot. 

“A chimney-pot fell through the roof of »ome 
premise* beloaging to a firm of printer*, and destroyed 
a valuable printing-press, though tbi* was bn t one of 
many *coree of pots, tallboy*, cowla, and other coo- 
tri ranee* of the kind which were swept from the 
ehimney-etack* of the Metropolis oa Bstarday night." 
—Daily Telegraph, Jan. 28. 1884. 

t UU-lS-g&l -la, *. [Talegalla.J 


t&T-lI-age (age as ig), s. [Tau-aoe.] 


tAl-li-coo' nah, *. [A Guinea word.] [Kun* 

DAH-OIL.] 


tfcl'-ll-er, 9. [Eng. taUy ; -er.] One who kseps 
a tally. 

“Rise pensive Nymph, the TaUier waits for you." 

Pope : The Basset- Table, t, 

t&lT-Ihg-Ite, t. [After the well-known 
mineral collector Richard Tailing, of Coni' 
wall ; auffi. -ite Min.).'] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In thin crusts, 
on killas, at the Botailack mine, Cornwall, 
Hardness, 3-0 ; ap. gr. 3*6 ; colour, bright blue ; 
fragile. Compos. : chloride of copper, 22*55 ; 
oxide of copper ; 53*29 ; water 24*16 = 100, 
which corresponds to the formula 4CnOHO + 
CnClHO + 3aq. A variety of Atacamite(q.v.). 

tali' fall, a. (Eng. tall ; -Uh.) Rather tall 

“Pale. taUish, thin.’— Dickens : Sketches by Boe; 
Mistaken Milliner. 

• tail -man, a. [Eng. taU, and man.) A false 
die, so loaded as to throw the higher numbers. 

“Here's fnlloma and goards, here's tollmen and low. 
men ." — Nobody k Somebody. { Nare * .) 

tall - n&ss, * tal - nesso, * tal - nes, t. 

[Eng. talt; -ness.) The quality or state of 
being tail ; height of atatnre. 

“ And trees be growing there to that talneue, that a 
man cannot shoot a shaft over them.” — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. viL, eh. ii. 


* t&T-l6n, 8. [Eng. tall, and one.] A tallboy 
(q.v.). 

“ Charge the pottlea and the gallons. 

Ana bring the hogshead in. 

We'll begin with a tall on, 

A brimmer to the king.” 

Ballad, The Courtier's Health. 


tfcl'-low, • talgh, * tal lowo, * tal owe, 

s. [O. Dnt, talgh, talch ; Dut. talk ; Low Ger. 
talg ; Dan. & 8w. talg; lceL tdlgr , tdlg, t6lk; 
Ger. talg.) 

1. Chem. : A name applied to the harder 
and less fusible fats, occurring chiefly in the 
animal kingdom, the moat common being beef 
and mutton tallow. When pure it is white 
and almost tastelesa, and consists of stearin, 
palmitin, and oleio in varying proportions. 

2. Manuf. A Comm. : In commerce ox tallow 
and abeep tallow are commonly distinguished 
from each other, though ranch tallow of a 
nondescript character ia sold. Ox tallow at 
ordinary temperatures is a aolid hard fat of 
yellowish white color, with little taate or erne]] 
when fresh, though easily becoming rancid. 
Sheep tallow ia whiter and harder, containing 
a smaller percentage of olein. It, like ox 
tallow, easily becomes rancid. A fluid known 
as tallow oil is obtained from aolid tallow 


by forcing out the olein by pressure. This 
ie a useful lubricant and a valuable matariaL 
for fine soap making. Tallow ie a product 
of all cattle- and eheep-rearingconutries, and \»- 
an important article of export from the United 
States, the Argentine Republic, and Australia. 
Formerly Russia supplied most of weeteiiy 
Europe, but now yields little of the supply. 
Tallow was formerly principally consumed in - j 
candle making, but is at present largely used in - 
soap making, artificial butter making, leather ! 
dressing, lubrication, Ac. Tallow is of two i 
kinds, each again with two subdivisions, viz., 
white and yellow candle taliow, and commou 
and Siberian soap tallow. The white candle 
tallow, when good, ia brittle, dry, and clean. 
The best ie brought from Woronesch. Yellow 
caodle tallow, when good, should be clean, dry, ■ 
hard w’hen broken, and of a fine yellow color 
throughout. The be6t soap tallow la brought 
from Siberia. 

1 The Tallow-chandlers constitute one of 
the London Companies. They were incorpor- i 
ated In 1463. 

tallow-candle, s. A candle made of 
tallow. 

* tallow catch, t. A tallow-keech (q.v.) ; 
hence, fig., a very fat person. 

** Thon whoreson oUcene, grew*. taUose-catch.’— 
Shaketp, : 1 Henry IV ., 1L 4. 

tallow-chandler, s. One who makes or 
deals in tallow-candles. 

** Nastiness, and several oiwty trade*, as tallow- 
chandler*, butchers, and neglect of cleansing of gutter*, 
aie great occasion* of a plague."— /far »«*.• On the- 
Plague. 

tallow-chandlery, i. 

1. The business or occupation of a tallow- 
chandler. 

2. The placa where a tallow-chandler carries 
on his business. 

tallow -enp, *. A lubricating device for 
journal-boxes, Ac., in which tallow Is em- 
ployed as the lubricant 

• tallow-drop, s. 

Jewellery: The same as Cabbuncle (q.v.). 

tallow-face, *. One of a sickly pal* 
complexion. 

„ “You tallotedoeel*— Shaketp t Romeo * Juhet; 
liL i 

tallow-faced, a. Having a sickly pale- 
complexion. 

" Red, yellow, tand, tallow-faced, Ac. ’—Burton-. 
Knot. Melancholy, p. 41k 

tallow-gourd, t. 

Bot. : Benincasa ceri/cra. 

tallow-grease, t. Tallow, especially* 
candle-fat 

■ tallow keeoh, s. A mass of fat rolled- 
up in a round lump. [Tallow -catch.] 

tallow-shrub, s. 

Bot. : Myrica cerlfera. IMvrica-tallowJ 

tallow-tree, «. 

Botany : 

1. Stillingia sebifera, a native of China. 
The leaves are rhoiuboidal, tapering «t the* 
tip, with two glands at the top of the petiole. 
The fruits are about half an inch in diameter, 
and have three seeds, which are covered by a 
kind of wax, used in China for making candles, 
whence the name tallow tree. They are boiled 
in large canldrona, then sufficiently bruised to 
enable the fat to be removed without break- 
ing the seeds, and pressed. The candles 
made from this wax are coated with insect 
wax to prevent them from melting In hot 
weather. The wood is hard, and naed for 
printing blocks, and the leaves for dyeing 
black. 

2. Vaterla indica, a native of the Malabar 
coast. [Vatebia.] 

3. Pentadesma butyracea, [Pentadesma.] 

tIU'-low, v.t. [Tallow, s.] 

1. To grease or smear with tallow. 

“ Having thm ript off all onr wortn-eateo 
and clapt on new, by the begiunlog of December, 

I486, onr ahip'a bottom wa* sheathed and tallowed.''— 
—Dampier: Voyage* (an. 1686), 

2. To fatten; to cause to have a Urge 
quantity of tallow : S3, To tallow sheep. 

til'-low-er, s. [Eng. tallow; -er.] 

* 1. A tallow-chandler. 

2. An animal disposed to form tallow In- 
ternally. 


fate, fit, fare, a mi d s t, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit. Biro, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or. wore, wolfr work, who, son: mute. cub. cure, unite, our. rule, ffill: try, Syrian. *a. a> = e: ey = a; qu = lew. 
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til -low-liig, *. [Eng. tallow ; -in?.] The 
act, practice, or art of causing animals to 
gather tallow ; the property in auimale of 
forming tallow internally. 

til-low Ish, a. [Eng. tallow ; -ish .] Having 
the properties or nature of tallow ; resembling 
tallow. 

t&T-ldw-y, a. [Eng. tallow, 8. ; - y .] Re- 

sembling Dr of the nature of tallow ; greasy. 

* tall-wood, s. [Fr. taille — a cutting ; tailll 
— cut, ami Eng. wood.] Firewood, cut in 
hillets of a certain length. 

" Also, If any person . . . offer or put to sale toy 
tallsoood, hillets, faggots, or other firewood, ac.*’— 
Caltrop's Report * (!«*>)• 


large towne, by which shopkeepers aupply 
goods to their customers on credit, the latter 
agreeing to pay tha price charged by certain 
weekly instalments. Both parties keep books, 
in which are ent.red tha particulars of the 
transaction and the payments of the instal- 
ments. The prices charged are usually ex- 
orbitant, and the goods of an inferior quality. 

2. A system by which drapery goods are 
supplied to women, chiefly in country dis- 
tricts, and paid for by weekly instalments. 
(See extract under Tallyman, 1.) 

t&l-l$r (2), s. [See def.) An abbreviation of 
Tally-lio (q.v.). 

“ A shrill tally from above tel la him *11 la right"— 
Field, Dec. «. 1884. 


t&l -ljf (1), * taille, * tal-y, s. [Fr. taille — a 
notch, an incision, a tally or score kept on & 
piece of wood, from Lat. tale a — a slip of 
wood ; Sp. taja; Port, talka; IU1. taglia.] 

1; A notched stick employed as a means of 
keeping accounts. In buying or selling it was 
customary for the parties to the transaction 
to have two sticks, or one stick cleft longi- 
tudinally into two parts, on each of which 
was marked with notches or cuta the number 
or quantity of goods delivered, or the amnunt 
due between debtor and creditor, the seller 
keeping one stick and the buyer the other. 
The mode of keeping accounts by tailies was 
introduced into England by the Normans, 
1066. Besides accounts, other records were 
formerly kept upon notched sticks, as 
, almanacs, in which red-letter days were 
signified by a large notch, ordinary days by 
email notches, Ac. Such were formerly very 
■common in moat European countries. In 
England tallies were long issued in lien of 
•certificates of indebtedness to creditors of the 



■State. In 1606, according to Adam Smith, 
this apecies of security waa at 40 to 60 per 
cent, discount, and bank-notes 20 per cent. 
Seasoned sticks of willow or hazel were pro- 
vided, and these wera notched on the edge to 
represent the amount. Small notches repre- 
sented pence ; larger, shillings ; stili larger, 
.pounds; proportionately larger and wider, 
were 10, 100, 1,000 pounds. The atick being 
♦now split longitudinally, one piece was given 
to tha creditor, and the other was laid away aa 
* record. When an account was presented 
for payment, the voucher was compared with 
the record. When paid, the tally and counter- 
tally wera tied up together, and laid away, 
accumulating for a long series of years. Tha 
system of issuing exchequer tallies was 
abolished by 25 George III., c. 82; and by 
•1 and 5 William IV., c. 15, the accumulated 
tallies were ordered to be destroyed. They 
were accordingly burnt in a stovs in the 
House of Lords, but tha stovo being over- 
heated, unfortunately set fire to the panelling 
of ths room, and the Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed. 

" The prie* of thoee wooden tallies, which according 
to an usage handed down to u» from a rude age, were 
glveo aa receipt* for anma paid ioto the Exchequer, 
had risen.**— Macaulay : Eng. Hitt., ch. xxii. 

* 2. Anything made to correspond with or 
«uit another. 

** So right hla lodgement waa cut fit, 

And mad* * tally to hla wit” 

Butler : Budibras, III. 11. S9L 

3. A label or ticket of wood or metal used 
in gardens for the purpose of bearing either 
the name of the plant to which it is attached, 
or a number referring to & catalogue. 

4. An abbreviation of tally-shop (q.v.). 

5. A certain number of cabbages. 

tally -board, *. A small board attached 
to tha lifa-llne thrown by means of & rocket- 
apparatus to ships wrecked or in danger, 
w hen the life-boat cannot reach them. 

“The toiler* hauled the whip-iine on board, and 
when the tally-board, on which the direction* for the 
method of procedure are printed In English on ooe 
aide and French on the other, was received, the cap- 
tain attempted by the light of a lantern to read them.** 
Scribner ' » Magazine, Jan., 1880, p. M0. 

tally -shop, *. A shop or store at which 
goods are aold dh the tally-system (q.v.). 

tally-system, tally-trade, s. 

1. A system of trade carried on in many 


tally-ho, interj. A a. [Norm. Fr. taillis au 
— to the coppice.] 

A. Aa interj.: Ths huntsman’s cry to urge 
dd hia houods. 

B. Aa substantive : 

1. Same as tally-ho, inteij. 

2. A four-in-hand coach or drag. 


t&l ; -ly (1), v.t. A i. [Tally (1), «•) 
A. Transitive: 


* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To score with corresponding notches ; 
hence, to make to correspond ; to fit, to suit 
“ Nor filter either bad, nor brother : 

They leem’d just UiUy'd lor each other.** 

Prior : An Epitaph. 


2. To reckon up. 

" I have oot juatly tallied np thy fneetlraabla bane- 
fit*.*’— Bp. Ball: Breathing* of Devout Soul, i 4. 

* 3. To repay in like kind. 


"drill law teacheth, that long cuatome preaertbetb s 
divinity, that old things are passed. Moral philoso- 
phy. that tallying of injuries la joatlce.**— Bp. Ball* 
Roly Observations, i 60. 


T In this sense perhaps connected with Lat 
talio — retaliation. 


IL NauL : To pali aft, as the sheets or 
lower corners of the main and fore-sail. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To fit, to correspond, to agree, to con- 
form, to match. 

"Then tb# mention of the sacrament, aa taken in 
th# antalocan meetings, tallie* exactly with Tertul- 
llao 'a account of the Eucharist"— fVafertafui : Works, 
Til. 82. 

* 2. To deal (cards) ; a phrase in basset and 
pharaoh. ( Cibber : Careless Husband, iii. I.) 


t&r-l?(2), v.t. [Tally (2), «.] To cry tally- 
ho after. 


t&T-iy-m&n, s. [Eng. tally (1), s., and man.) 

1. One who carries on a tally-trade ; one 
who seiis goods on credit, to be paid for by 
instalments. 

" We do not know whether tha tallyman baa ever 
appeared In fiction before. W* may explain that he 
ia a very dangerous trader, wbo ieta hla customers — 
who, Jt may be said, are always women— have goods 
nokoown to tbelr husbands, to be paid for by weekly 
Instalments.**— Spectator, March 14. 1884, p. 863. 

2. One who keeps a tally or account ; a 
tallier. 

t&T-ina, s. [Prob. after Talma, the French 
tragedian.] A kind of large cape or short 
full cloak, worn by ladies, and sometimes by 
gentlemen. 

t&l-mi, *• [Etym. doubtful.) (See compound.) 

talmi-gOld, 5. [AbYRSINI AN-GOLD.) 

T&r-mtid, 8. [Heb. ( Talmudh ) = in- 
struction, doctrine j (Jamadh ) = to 

chastise, to train, to teach ; cf. Tpbn (tal- 
midh ) = a scholar. (I Chron. xxv. 8.)] 

Hebrew Literature: A work in which was 
committed to writing that “ tradition of the 
eldera" which in the tima of Jesus was chiefly 
or exclusively oral (Matt. xv. 2, 3 ; Mark vii. 
5, 9, 13 ; viii. 9). The early spiritual leaders of 
the Jewish people, accepting the Old Testa- 
ment as divine, naturally made it the object of 
much thought, and attempted to furnish ex- 
planations of the more obscure passages, 
these explanations, if felicitous, being handed 
down from generation to generation, till they 
gradually acquired the authority due to inspi- 
ration. The Mosaic law contained a multi- 
tude of regulations — moral, ceremonial, civil, 
and criminal — which priests, propheta, 
lawyers, and other high authorities, inter- 
preted. These were from the flrat regarded 


with the veneration with which the decisions 
nf law courts Dn the meaning of certain 
statutes are received among modem nation*, 
till at length they were deemed incontrovert- 
ible, and attributed to Divine inspiration, 
and were finally committed to writing, the 
ultimate product being the Talmud. When 
it appeared it became a second rule or stand- 
ard of faith and practice, the first being the 
Old Testament, and no Jew was required to 
believe any doctrine or follow any religious, 
moral, or ceremonial precepts except those 
recorded in one or other of the two standards. 
The Talmud had two constituent parts : ths 
text, or Mishna, and tlie commentary, or Gs- 
niara. The midrasliim, or explanations and 
amplifications of Old Testament teaching, 
began previous to the writing nf the books 
nf Chronicle*, which allude to their existence. 
(2 Chron. xiii. 22 ; xxiv. 27.) They continued 
till the second century a.d., and were of two 
kinds : halacha (the rule) and hagada (what 
ia said), hut only the first was binding. The 
germ of the present Mishna proceeded from 
R. Jehnda Hanasi, a.d. 219, but was preserved 
only in the memory of scholars, till the destruc- 
tion Df the academies of Palestine in the fonrth 
century, and those of Babylonia in the fifth, 
showed the necessity of committing it to 
writing. Hence in the end of the fourth 
century ths Jerusalem, and in the fifth the 
Babylonian, Talmud was sent forth. Ths 
latter was compiled by R. Ashe, who died a.d. 
427, and his immediate successora, and is 
about four times as long as tha Jerusalem 
Talmud. The Talmud consists of six aedharim, 
or orders, containing sixty-three massictoth, 
or treatises, and 525 perakim, or chapters. 
The Mishna is in Hebrew, the Gemara ia 
Aramaean. The contents of the work are 
miscellaneous. In addition tu religion and 
ethics, there are philosophy, history, Ac. 
Rabbinical Jews set the Talmud on a higher 
level than tha Old Testament. Christians 
long depreciated it, believing It a mass of 
exaggeration, puerility, and absurdity. Now, 
though it ie admitted that these charges are 
true of many passages, the book as a whole 
is known to be a storehouse of informatio* 
regarding Judaism in its later developments. 

t£l-mtid'-£o, t&l-mild'-Io-al, a, [Eng. 

talmud ; -ic, - ical .] Of or pertaining to the 
Talmud ; contained in the Talmud. 

" These phrases are by the great Broughton called 
talmudic Greek, when Jewish and talmudioal phrase* 
are used in holy writ."— Lightfoot : Miscellanies, p. 68. 

t&l -mud-ist, s. [Eng. talmud ; One 

versed or learned in the Talmud. 

" He soon attracted the attention of the great Tal- 
mudist, Saul Levi Mortelm.**— Q. B. Lewes: Bistory 
of Philosophy [ed. 1880), it 165. 

t&l-mud ist'-fc, * t&l-mtid-fct 1 -£ok, a. 

[Eng. talmud ; -isfic.) Pertaining to the Tal- 
mud ; contained in the Talmud ; talmudic. 

" The Dime Ariel came from the talmudistick mys- 
teries, with which the learned Jews had Infected the 
science.’*— T. Warton: But. Eng. Poetry, ill. 478. 

♦talnes, t . [Tallness.] 

tar-16-, pref. [Talus.] Of, belonging to, or 
containing a talus. 

talo-scaphold, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to tha talus, or 
astragalus, and the scaphoid. Thera is a talo- 
acaphoid ligament. 

t&l'-on, •t&l-ant, *t&l'-$nt, • t&l-l6n, 
* tal-oun, s. [Fr. talon = a heel ; Low Lat. 
talonem, accus. of tala — a heel ; Lat. talus = 
a heel.] 

L Ord . Lang. : The claw of & bird of prey. 

" A bleeding serpeot of enormous size, 

His talon* trussed." Pope ; Bomer ; Iliad xii. 284. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A form of moulding, the same aa 
Oqee (q.v,). 

2. Locks. : The shoulder on the bolt against 
which the key presses in shooting the bolt. 

ta -lo6k, ta’-luk, s. [Hind, to’ alluka = con- 
nexion, relationship; a manor.) A large 
estate ; a manor. 

ta'-look-dar, ta’-l&k-dar, s. [Hind.] The 
owner of a talook ; an estated gentleman ; the 
lord of a manor. (Anglo-Indian.) 

"The Ondh tdlukdars resemble English landlords 
more closely even than do the semindara of BeugaL 
Io origin they were wot reveone farmer#, hut terrl. 
to rial magnates, whose influence was derived from 
fendal authority, military oommaod, or hereditary 
sway.*— W. W. Hunter : Indian Empire (2nded-),p. 46L 


boil, b<^; pmit, jtffrl; cat, sell, chorns, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = t 
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talon— tamarisk 


ta-Idu', s. [Cl tin.] A glass flox used In China 
*«3 ao enamel coiour on porcelain. It consists 
chiefly of silicate of lead, with a little copper. 
(Walts.) 

til'-pa, *. [Lat. = ft mole, from scalp-, root 
of scalpo = to cut, to carve, to dig ; connect, 
with Gr. cncaAo^ ( skalops ).] [Scalops.] 

1. Zool. : Mole (q.v.); the typical genua of 
Talpidae, with eight species. Body stout and 
thick, furry ; head long and pointed, muzzle 
cartilaginous, protected by anout-booes ; eyes 
very small, no external ears ; fore*feet short 
and wide, with live united toee, armed with 
trenchant nails for digging ; hind-feet with 
five toes, but weak; tail short. Except in 
Talpaeuropcea, the Common Mole, which ranges 
from England to Japan, the eyea are covered 
by a membrane ; T. cocoa is found south of the 
Alps ; T. toogura, T. longirostris y T. moschata , 
and T. Upturn occur north, and T. leucrura 
and T. micrura south of the Himalayas. 

2. Palceont. : From the Miocene of France and 
the Post-Pliocene of Britain and the Continent. 

tiil’-pa-vus, a. [Mod. Lat. talp(a), and Lat. 
aruj = an ancestor.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Talplda* (q.v.), from 
the Eocene of North America. 


Utt'-pl-dao, 5 . pi. [Mod. Lat. talp(a); Lat, 
fern. pL adj, an if. -idee.] 

1. ZooL : A family of Inseotivora, limited to 
the temperate regions of Europe, Asia, and 
North America. The species are fossorial, 
rarely natatorial, distinguished from the Sori- 
ddseby the presence of zygomatic arches and 
the form of the teeth. Eyes very small, In 
some species covered with skin ; ears short 
and hidden by the fur; the fore-liiabs modi- 
fied for digging. There are two sub-families, 
Myogajina and Talpioae (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : There are several extinct 
genera commencing with Talp&vus (q.v.), and 
ending with Palaeospalax (q.v.). [Talpa, 2.] 


t£l-pi'-n», s. pL [Mod. Lat. talp(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. auff. - irue .] 

ZooL : The typical sub-family of Talpidse 
(q.v.) Clavicles and humeri very short and 
broad; large, falciform bone -in the manus. 
There are five genera, divided into two groups. 


A. HivvIdk front upper inci*or» mnch, larger than 
eecond pair (New World Moles), Scmlopt, Scapenua, 
and Ooudylura. 

B. Front incisors scarcely larger than second pair 
(Old World Moles), Scaptonyx and Talpa. 


t&T-tal-ite, t. [After Taltal, Atacama, South 
America, where found ; suff. -its (Afia.).] 
Min.: Supposed by David Forbes, who 
named it, to be a distinct species, but shown 
by Pisani to be a tourmaline mixed with oxide 
of copper a ad other impurities. 


ta'-lus, s. [Lat.] 

1. Anat. : The ankle hone. It articulates 
with the tibia above, the os caleis below, aad 
the ecaphoid in front. It receives the weight 
of the body from the leg. Its convex anterior 
extremity is termed the head, and the circular 
groove ]*hind it the neck. Called also the 
astragalus (q.v.). 

2. Arch. : The slope or Inclination of any 
work, as of a wall inclined on its face, either 
by decreasing in thickness toward the summit 
or by leaning it against ft bank, as ft retaining 
or breast-walL 

3. Fort.: The slope of & work, as a bastion, 
rampart, or parapet. (In this sense written 
also taint.) 

4. GeoL : A sloping heap of rocky fragments 
broken off from the face of a steep rock by 
the action of the weather, and accumulating 
at its base. So called from its resemblance 
to a tains In fortification. [3.] 

5. Surg.: A variety of * cl nb* foot, I a which 
the heel reata on the ground, and the toes are 
drawa towards the leg. (Goodrich.) 

ta'-liit, s. [Talus, 8.) 

* tAl-vas, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of 
wooden buckler or shield of an oblong form, 
bant on each side, and rising in the middle. 
It was in use in the fourteenth century* 

• tal-wood, s. [Tallwood.] 

tam-a-bfl'-I-ty, tame-a-bfl’-l-ty, s. 

[Eng. tamable ; - ity .] The quality or state of 
being tamable ; tamableness. 

“ The tamcability of mankind.'’— S. Smith : iMtert, 
188 L. 


tam r -a-ble, tame -a-ble, a. [Eog. tam(e); 
•able.) Capable of being tamed or of being 
reclaimed from a wild or savage state. 

• tam -a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. tamable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tamable ; tam- 
ability. 

ta mal', ta ma'-le (pi. ta-ma-les), *. 

[Sp.] A mixture of meat, crushed corn aDd red 
pepper, cold by street venders in Mexico and to 
some extent in this couctry. It is served ia 
corn-husk, after being dipped In oil and 
steamed. 

ta-m&n'-du-a, a. [Native name.) 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Hyrmecophagidae, from the 
forests of South and Ceotral America. In 
anatomical structure the genus is closely 
akio to Myrmecophsga (q.v.), bat the head 
is less elongated, the fur short and bristly, 
the tail tapering and prehensile, the top of the 
terminal part and the under aide throughout 
naked and scaly. The fifth toe on the fora 
feet is concealed within the skin. Only one 
apeciea has been distinguished, Tamandua 
tetradactyla ; but as different individuals vary 
greatly in coloration, it Is not Improbable that 
other species exist. 

2. Tamandua Utradactyla, an Ant-eater, 
emaller than the Great Ant-eater or Ant Bear, 
from which it differs in being arboreal. The 
usual colour Is yellowish-white, with a broad 
black lateral band, which covers nearly the 
whole of the side of the body. 

tam-an-oir (olr as war), s. [See det] 
ZooL: The native name of Myrmecophaga 
jubata. [Ant-bear.] 

tilm'-an-ii, s. [Native name.] 

Hot. & Comm. : A heavy, green resin 
brought from the Society Islands. It la de- 
rived from Calophyllum Inophyllum. 

t&m'^ra, *. [E. Ind.] A term applied to 
a spice consisting of equal parts of cinnamon, 
cloves, and coriander seeds, with half the 
quantity of aniseed and fennel seed all pow- 
dered. 

t&m'-a^rack, a. [The Canadian Indian name.] 
Pot. : The American or Black Larch, Lari. x 
pendvla or americana^ called also A6i« pen- 
dula. It has weak and drooping branches, 
which sometimes take root, forming a natural 
arch. The leaves are clustered and deciduous, 
the cones oblong, with numerous spreading 
scales. It constitutes a feature of the forests 
in. Canada and the Northern United States. 
Ita timber is valuable, but leas ao than the 
larch. 

tSxn-a-ri-ca'-^G-ee, t. pi- [Lat. tamarix, 
genit. tamaric(is); fern. pi. adj. auff. -acece.] 
Pot.: Tamarisks; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogeos, alliance Vlolales. Shrubs or herbs 
with rod-iike branches. Leaves alternate, 
scale-llk9, entire, usually pitted ; flowers io 
close spikes or racemes; calyx* four or iiva- 
parted, persistent, imbricated in vernation ; 
petals inserted into the base of the calyx, 
imbricated in a-stivation ; stamens equal in 
number to the petals, or twice as many, dis- 
tinct or monsdelphons ; styles three, ovary 
superior. Fruit capsular, three-valved, one- 
celled, many seeds on three placentas. Found 
In the Northern Hemisphere of the Old 
World. Known geoera three, apeciee forty- 
three. (Lindley.) 

t&m'-a-rln, a. [Native name.] 

ZooL ; A popular name for any species of 
the geoua Midas (q.v.). The body is long and 
slender, clothed with soft hair, and the tail, 
which is non-prebensile, is about twice the 
length of the trunk. They are very restless 
and active, but are easily tamed, and are made 
pets of by the natives of Central America. 
[Marmoset.] 

t&m'-a-rlnd, * t&m -a-rinde, s. [Fr. tam- 
arind— a small, soft, and dark-red Indian 
date (Cotgrave, in Skeat); tamarin = the fruit 
of the tamarind, tamarinier = the- tree itself 
(Littrs) ; Sp. & Itai. tamarindo ; Port, tama- 
rindo, tamarhino ; Arab, thamar-hindi = the 
Indian date, to which tree the' tamarind has 
no affinity.] 

I. Boi. : Tamarindus indioa. Leaves abruptly 
pinnate, with many pairs of small leaflets; 
flowers In racemes; calyx straw - co loured ; 


I petals yellow, streaked with red, filaments' 
purple, a others brown. It is an evergreen 
tree, eighty feet high by twenty-five In air* 
j cumference, cultivated in India as far north 
as the Jhelum, snd very largely planted in 
ft venues and “topes.” The wood, which is- 
yellowish white, sometimes with red streaks, 
is hard and close-grained. It weighs about 
83 lbs per cubic foot, is highly prized, but 
is very difficult to work, and Is used in India 
for turning wheels, mallets, planes, furni- 



ture, rice-pouoders, oil and engar mills, Ac. 

It furnishes excellent charcoal for the manu- 
facture of gunpowder. The pulp of the legumes 
pressed In syrup is a delicious confection, 
and constitutes part* of the tamarinds of' 
English shops. The flowers and fruit are 
used io India as an astringent or as a 
mordant in dyeing, especially with safflower? 
the leavea furnish a yellow dye. The seeds 
yield a clear, bright, fluid oil, with an odour 
like that of the linseed ; their powder mixed 
with thin glue makes a strong cement for 
wood. The West Indlao and South American 
. variety of T. indica (var. occidentals) has 
legumes only three times as long as broad, j 
whereas the Indian tree has them six times as 
long. 

2. Comm,: The tamarinds sold in England 
ftre chiefly West Indian tamarinds with their 
pulp preserved in sugar. They differ from | 
the Black or East Indian tamarinds of w hich 
the preserved pulp is black. 

8. Pharm .: Io modem pharmacy taniRrinda 
ara used as gentle laxatives ; they are re- 
frigerant from, the acids which they con- 
tain, and, when infused, constitute a cooling 
drink in fevers. They enter into the Confectio 
Sennae. Id India the seeds are given in dy- 
sentery. Ac. ; in the Mauritius a decoction of 
the bark is given iD asthma. 

tamarind-fish, s. A preparation of a 
kind of East Indian fish with the acid pulp 
of the tamarind fruit, much esteemed as a 
breakfast relish in India. 

tamarind-plum, t. 

Pot . : Dialium indicnm , one of the Cyno- 
metreae. The legume haa a delicate agreeable 
pulp, leas acid than that of the tamariod. 

t&m-a-rin'-dus, s. [Tamarind.] 

Pot.: A genus of Csesslpinieae, tribe Am- 
berstiese. Calyx cleft, tubular at the base, 
two-lipped, the upper lip of three reflexed 
segments, the lower of two segments united; 
petals three, the middle one hood-shaped, the 
side ones ovate ; stamens nine or ten, ail hut 
three short aod without anthera; legume 
filled with pulp, and containing strong fibres; 
seeds three to six. Only one known species. 
Tamarindus indica ; T. occidentalis, the West 
Indian tamarind, being' now deemed only a 
variety. [Tama rind. } 

*. pi. [Lat. tamariscius); 
fem. pL adj. auff. -inece.] 

Pol. . : The same as Tamaricaceue (q.v.). 

t&m'-t-rlsk, * tam-a-rlske, a [Lat. tam- 

arix y tamaricc, tamariseus, tamaricum; Fr. 
tamaris, tamarisc t tamarix; Prov. tamarisc.} 
[Tamarix.] 

Botany : 

1. The geouB Tamarix (q.v.). 

2. (PL): The Tamaricacea or Tamariscfne® 

(q-v.y 

If German tamarisk: 

Pot. : Myricaria germanica. 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t 
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li'-mar -ite, s. [After the Tamar mines, 
Devon, where it was supposed to have been 
first found ; suff. (>/ £».).] 

Min. : The asme ae Chalcophyllite (q.v.). 

t&m'-a-rix, a. [Lat. = a tamarisk; said to 
be from the Tamaria (now the Tainbro), a 
river of Spain, along which tamarisks abound.] 
Bot. : Tamarisk ; the typical genus of Tam- 
nricaceae or Tamariscinese. Sepals four to 
live, equal, distinct ; petals four to five, dis- 
trict, or united at the base ; stamens four to 
ten ; styles three or four ; stigmas distinct, 
sessile, feathery; capsule one-seeded, three- 
valved ; seeds numerous, without a beak ; pap- 
pose. Knowu species twenty; all from the 
eastern hemisphere. They are shrubs growing 
gregariously in bushy clumpa, along river 
banka or basins, Ac., in desert tracts, as 
along the banka of the Suez Canal. T. gallica 
the French, called 
also T. (tnglica, 
the English tama- 
risk, an evergreen 
shrub or small 
tree, five to ten feet 
high, with very 
slender and fea- 
thery branches, 
minute, smplexi- 
caul, ad pressed, 
acute leaves, and 
lateral, somewhat 
panieled spikes of 
white or pink 
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flowers, is found L BrsnchleU, with leave* n*tu- 
cn the south and 
east coasts of Eng- 
land, but is an alien. It is wild on the Conti- 
nental European shores of the Atlantic and 
the Mediterranean, and in Western Asia and 
India. Its bark is slightly bitter and astrin- 
gent This species, and Tamarix africana , if 
burnt, yield much sulphate of aoda. T . man- 
mi f era produces the manna of Mount Sinai, 
which, however, is not a natural exudation 
from the tree, but arises from a puncture of 
-an insect, Coccus mannivara. T. dioica and T. 
articulata (called also T. orientalis) are found 
on the banks of rivers and on sea coasts 
throughout India. The former yields a gum 
which appears nodular, and is transparent in 
the central a peck of each tear, while opaque 
on the circumference. The latter aleo fur- 
nishes a small quantity of gum. The galls 
and bark of T. indtea, T. dioica, T. Furas, and 
T. orientalis are used in tanning and as an 
auxiliary in dyeing. They are also used medi- 
cinally as astringents. Their action is doe to 
the tannic and gallio acids which they contain, 

t£m -bac, s. [Tombac.] 

1. The same as Tombac (q.v.). 

2. Agallochum. or aloes-wood. 
tum-bdur', «. [Er.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

X. A dram. 

"Till I, who heard the deep tambour 
Beet thy Divan's approaching hour." 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, i. 8. 

2. A circular frame on which silk or other 
stuff is stretched for the purpose of being 
embroidered. So called from its resemblance 
to tli e head of a drum. 

3. A species of embroidery In which threads 
of gold and ailver are worked by needles in 
figures of leaves and flowers upon a silk stuff 
stretched over a circular frame, called a tam- 
bonr-frame. 

IL Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A term applied to the naked part of 
Corinthian and Composite capitale, which 
bears some resemblance to a drum, Also 
called the Vsse and Campans, or the BelL 

(2) The wall of a circular temple surrounded 

with columns. ' 

(3) The circular vertical part both above 
and below a cupola. 

(4) A kind of lobby or vestibule of timber- 
work, with folding-doors, and covered with a 
ceiling, as within the porches of churches, Ac., 
to break the current of wind from without. 

(5) A cylindrical atone, such as one of the 
courses of the shaft of a column. , 

2. Fort . : A kind of work formed of palisades, 
or pieces of wood ten feet long, planted closely 
together, and driven, firmly Into the ground, 
and intended to defend a road, gate, or other' 
entrance. 


tambour de basque, s. 

Music : A tabor with jingles ; a tambourine 
(q.v.). 

tambour-frame, a. [Tambour, e., 1. 2.] 

tambour-work, $. The same as Tam- 

bogr, a., 1. 3. 

t&m-bdur, v.t . or i. [Tambour, •.] To em- 
broider with or on a tambour ; to work on a 
tambour-frame. 

" Her ipotted and her tamboured mo»Hn."— J iitt 
Autten : Northanger Abbey, ch. x. 

thm-bour'-a, a. [Tambour, a] 

Music : Ad instrument of the guitar apecles, 
with strings of wire struck with a plectrum. 
The neck is long, and the body, of gourd- 
shape, is often beautifully ornamented. The 
tamboura is found in Persia, Turkey, Egypt, 
and Hindustan, and it was known to the 
Assyrians and Egyptians under various names. 

t&m-bour’-gl, s. [Turkish.] A drummer. 

" Tambourglt tambouroit thy Urum ater 
Give* hope* t& the reliant end promt*® of war." 

Byron: Child * Harold, ii. lxxtL 

tam-bqu-rfne', tam-bou-rin. Mam-bu- 
rin. * tam-bu-rine, s. [Fr. tambourin, 
dinun. from tambours a drum, & tambour.] 
Music: 

I. An ancient pulsatile instrument of the 
drum class, popular among all European 
people, but particularly those of the aonth. 
The Biscayan and Italiau pea win try employ It 
on every featal occasion. It Is formed of a 
hoop ©f wood, sometimes of metal, over which 
la stretched a piece of parchment or skin ; 
the sides of the hoop are pierced -with holes. 
In which are inserted pieces of metal in pairs, 
called jingles. Small bells are sometimes 
fastened on to the outer edge of the hoop. It 
Is sounded by being struck with the knuckles, 
or by drawing the fingers or thumb over the 
skio, which produces what is called “the 
roll,” a peculiar drone mingled with the jingle 
of the bells or pieces of metal. 

" Each her ribboned tambourine 
Flinging on tba mountain sod." 

Matthew Arnold: Empedocle* on Etna, it 

,2. A stage dance formerly popular in France. 
It waa of a lively measure, and accompanied 
with a pedal baas in imitation of the drone 
caused by rubbing the thumb over the skin of 
a tambourine. 

t t&m-breet', i. [See def.] 

ZocL : One of the native Australian names 
for Omithorhynchus paradoxus. [Obnitho- 

RHYNCHUa.] 

* tam-bu-rlne, * tam-bu-rln. «. [Tam- 
bourine.] 

t&m bu-ro -ne, s. [I tal.] 

Music : The military bass-drum. 

tame, a. [A.S. tam; cogn. with But. (am; 
I cel. tamr; Sw. & .Dan. .(am; Ger. zahm. 
From the same root as Lat. domo = to tame ; 
Gr. Safiato (damao ) ; Sansc. dam = to tame, to 
• be tame.] 

I. Lit. : Having lost Its native wildness and 
shyness ; accustomed to the presence and 
society of man j domesticated, domestic, 
gentle. 

M He brought thy tend * Meeting when he esme. 

He found thee Mirage, and he left thee tame. 

Cowpers Expo*tulatlon, 485. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Wanting in spirit or energy ; subdued, 
depressed, spiritless. 

" But yet come not : you are a tame man. go 1" 
Shake tp : Midsummer Night* Dream, ill. 1. 

2. Unanimated, spiritless, dull, insipid, un- 
interesting ; wanting in spirit or interest. 

" The landscapes aeon from the car-window* would 
be tam* were It not for the vwt aweep of vialon/— 
Century Magaxin*, Aug., 1682, p. 60A 

3. Without earnest feeling or ardour ; list- 
less, coid. 

* 4. Harmless, ineffectual, impotent. 

" Hi* remedies are tam e In the present peace." 

Shakeep. : Coriolamw, It. 8. 

• 5. Wonted ; accommodated to one's habits ; 
grown into a custom. 

“ Bequeetring from m* all 
That time, acquaintance, custom, and condition 
Made tame and moct familiar to my nature." 

Shake* p. : Troihu A Creuida, 111. & 

For the difference between tame and 
gentle, see Gentle. 

tame (1), v.t. [A.S. tamian, temian .] [Tame, a.] 
L Lit. : To reclaim ; to bring from a wild 


or savage state to a domesticated state ; to 
make tame, domesticated, or accustomed to 
man. 

'* It 1* said that thi* creature [the glutton] l* easily 
tamed, and taught a number of pleasant tricks.'—. 
Cook : Third Voyage, bk. rt, ch. vi. 

II. Figuratively: 

* 1. To conquer, to subdue. 

" Make softe, breke and tame alloth«r kingdoms." — 
Joy* : Expo*, of Daniel, oh. IL 

2. To subdue ; to put or keep down ; to 
conquer ; to overpower. 

" To fam* and abate the appetite* of the flesh."— • 
Tyndall: WorkeS,p.XL 

• tame (2), v.t. [Fr. entamer— to cut into, to 
make the first cut upon, to begin on.] To 
begin upon by taking a part of ; to broach or 
taste, as liquor ; to deal out, to divide, to dis- 
tribute. 

** In the time of the famine he is the Joseph of the 
country, and keep* the poor from starving. Then ha 
tameth hie stacks of corn, which not his covetousneea, 
hot providence, hath reserved for time of need,"— 
Fuller. 


tame-a ble, a. [Tamable.] 


tame'-lSss, * tamo-losse, a. [Eng. tame; 
-less.] Incapable of being tamed ; untamable. 

"As the sea wind's on the sea his way* are tamelet*.* 
A 0 . Swinburne ; Statue of Victor Hugo, 

tame-less-nSss, $. [Eng. tameless ; -*«*.] 
The quality or state of being tameless. 

"From thee this tameteetneu of heart." 

Byron : FarUina, xilL 

tame'-lfo adv. [Eng. tame ; 4y.] In a tame 
manner ; without spirit or energy ; meanlv, 
spiritlessly, servilely ; with unresisting sub- 
mission. 


** Though tamely crouch to GaHlaVIrown 1 
Dull Holland's tardy train." Scott r War Bong. 


tame -nOBS, a. [Eng. tame ; -ness.] 

L Lit. : The quality or state of being tama 
or gentle ; a state of domestication. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Want of spirit or energy ; meanness In 
bearing insulta or injury. 

"An indication of uncommon tamenet* and ti- 
midity. " — Cook: Fir*t Voyage, bk. til., ch. vi. 

2. Absence of interest, or animation ; dul- 
lness : as, the tameness of a narrative. 


tam'-er, s. [Eng. tame, v. ; -er.] One who 
tamee or subdues ; a snbdner, a conqueror. 

“ Daughter of Jove, relentles* power. 

Thou tamer of the human breast.' 

Gray : Hymn to AdvrrtUy. 

t&m -I-&S. #. [Gr. rajxfas (tamias) = a distri- 
butor, a dispenser, a steward. The name has 
reference either to the cheek -pouches in which 
these animate can stow a large quantity of 
food, or to their habit of laying up store# of 
food in their holes.] 

Zool. : Groan d -squirrel ; a genus of Sciurinse, 
with four species, all found tn North America, 
one of which ( Tamias aslaticus ) extends 
through Siberia Into Eastern Europe. The 
species are characterized by the possession of 
cheek- pouches, and by their coloration, the 
fur of the back being marked with alternate 
light and dark bands. They are known In 
America as Chipmunks, and are among the 
commonest of the indigenona rodents. 


T&m' 11, T&m'-iil, a. [Native name,] 

1. One of a race inhabiting the South of 
India and Ceylon. They belong to the Dravi- 
dian stock. 

2. The language spoken in the south-east of 
the Madras Presidency and in the northern 
parts of Ceylon. It is richly polysyllabic, o» 
a very high type of agglutination, like the 
Finnish and Hungarian, with prefixes only, 
and is very soft and harmonious in utterance. 

Ta-mfl'-I-an, a. [Eng. Tamil ; -ion.] Of or 
pertaining tp the Tamils or their language. 


t&m'-Ine, t&m-in-& t&m'-mln, t&m'~ 

my, s. [Fr. itamine.] [Stamin.] 

1. A thin woollen or worsted stuff, highly 
glazed. 

2. A sieve ; a strainer or bolter of hair or 
cloth. 


* t&m'-ls (* silent), ■ tam-iso, $. [Fr. tamU.] 
[Temse.] 

L A sieve, a strainer. 

“ Transmitting the light thereof as it were thortrw • 
tamite or strainer."— A Holland : I'lutarch, pi 174. 

2. The same as Tam ink (q.v.). 

* tamis bird. #. A Guinea fowL 
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tamkin— tanoDcium 


t&m-kln, •. [For tampkin .] [Tampion. 1 The 
stopper of a cannon. 

T&m'-ma-ny, a. [See def.] A corruption 
nf the name Tamendy or Tsmmenund, an 
Indian chief of the Delaware tribe. 

Tammany -society, a. A Democratic 
political organization in the city of New York 
which has long controlled the elections In that 
city. 

Tam' ma ny lte, *. A member or sup* 
porter of Tammany. 

t&mm'-ite, s. [After Hugo Tamm, who 
analysed it; auff. - ite (Aftn.).j 
if in. : A name given by Crookes to 1 a dark 
ateel-coloured crystalline powder analysed by 
Mr. Tamm. Sp.gr. 12*5. Compos. : tungsten, 
88 '05 ; iron, 5*60; manganese, 0'15; unde- 
termined, 6*20 = 100. A doubtful species. 

Um'-my, t&m'-min, i. [Tamink.) 
T&m'-m$r, s. [Tommy.] 

Tammy-norle, s. The auk, the puffin. 

** ‘Th» icreigh of a Tammie Norie' answered Ocbil. 
tree; 'I ken tba skirl weeL’ "—Scott: Antiquary 
Ch. t11. 

tam o’-shanter (pi-on. tarn 6-shan'- 

ter), #. A cap of various materials, but 
originally of wool, fitting closely about the 
brows, but full and generally flat above. 

i Named after Tam O’Shanter, one of Robert 
turns’ characters.) 

t&mp, v.t. [Fr. tamponner, taper; Prov. tavi- 
jpir.] [Tampion.] 

1. Blasting: To fill up, as & blast-bole, 
above the charge with dry sand, tough clay, 
or aome other substance, to prevent the ex- 
plosion taking effect by way of the bole. 

2. To force in or down by frequent and 
somewhat light strokes. 

t&m'-per, v.i. [The same word as temper 
(q.v.), but used in a bad sense.] 

1. To meddle ; to be busy or officious ; to 
have to do with anything without fitness or 
necessity. 

“Vain tampering hi* bnt fostered hli disease ; 

TU desperate. Cowper : Tatk, r. 668. 

2. To meddle with, especially eo as to alter, 
corrupt, or adulterate ; to make corrupt or 
not genuine. 

"The Nlcene [Creed] wm tampered foully with."— 
Bp. Taylor: Liberty of Prophetying, { 6. 

3. To interfere where one has no business. 

4. To practise eecretly, as by bribery or 
other unfair or underhand means ; to in- 
fluence, or endeavour to influence, towards a 
certain course by underhand or unfair means. 
“And by subornation, and menacing of. and tam- 
pering with witnesses ." — Wood : Fatti Ozoru, L 

t&mp'-er, s. [Eng. tamp ; -er.] 

1. One who tamps ; one who prepares for 
blasting, by stopping up the hole in which 
the charge is placed. 

2. An instrument used in tamping ; a 
tamping bar or iron. 

t&m'-per-er, s. [Eng. tamper , v. ; -er.] One 
who uses unfair or underhand means in order 
to influence a person to his own ends. 

t&mp '-ihg, t. [Eng. tamp ; - ing .] 

1, Blast. : Filling up a blast-hole, above 
the charge, eo as to direct the force of the 
explosion laterally and rend the rock. 

2. Milit. Mining : Packing with earth, sand- 
bags, Ac., that part of the mine nearest to the 
charge to increase ita effectiveness in a given 
direction. 

8. Smelt. : Stopping with clay the issues of 
a blast-furnace. 

i. The material used for any of the above 
purposes ; it may be fragments of atone, 
earth, eand, or, in aome cases, water. 

tamping-bar, tamping-iron, *. 

Blast.: A bar of copper, brass, or wood, 
used in driving the tamping upon the chargs 
in a blast-hole. The name tamping-iron is a 
misnomer. 

tamplng-maohine, *. 

Pipe-making: A machine for packing clay 
or the material for artificial atone into a 
mould. 

tamping-plug, a. A stopper for a hole 
in which a blasting-charge has been placed. 


t&m'-pi-on, tdm'-pi-on, *t&m'-pyon, a. 

[Fr. tampon = a bung or stopple, & nasalized 
form of tapon = a bung or stopple, from taper 
= to atop with a bung, from Dut. = a 
bung or stopple.] 

1. Ordn. : The stopper of a cannon or other 
piece of ordnance, consisting of a cylinder of 
wood placed in the muzzle to exclude water 
or dust ; also the wooden bottom for a charge 
of grape-shot. 

2. Music : A plug for stopping closely the 
upper end of an organ-pipe. 

tam-poe, tam-pui, a. [Malay.] 

Bat., <tc. : The edible fruit of Hedycarpus 
maiayanus, much prized in the Eastern 
Archipelago. 

t&m'-poon, t&m'-pon, a. [Tampion. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A tampion. 

2. The bung of a vessel. 

H Surg. : A plug or stopper, of rag, eponge, 
Ac., used in stopping hemorrhages. 

t&m'-t&m, tom -tom, a. [Hind., from the 
sound produced.! 

Music : 

1. A kind of 
native drum, 
used in the East 
Indies and West- 
ern Africa. It is 
generally made 
of a hollow cyl- 
inder formed of 
fibrous wood, 
such as palm- 
tree, or of earth- 
enware, having 
ewh end covered 
with akm. It is 

beaten upon with the fingers or open hand, 
and produces a hollow, monotonous sound. 

2. A Chinese gong. 

tamtam-metal, a. 

Metall. : An alloy of one part of tin and 
four parts of copper. When rapidly cooled it 
is ductile and malleable ; but when cooled 
slowly it is as hard and brittle as glass. 

ta-mu'-li-an, a. [Tamilian.] 

ta'-mits, 8. [Mod. Lat. , from taminia urn, 
the berry of a wild climbing plant, growing 
on a plant, called by the Romans tamnus.} 

Bot. : Black -bryony ; a genua of Dioeco- 
reacese. Perianth carapanulate, in air deep 
segments; stigmas three, two-lobed. Berry 
imperfectly three-celled ; seeds few, globose. 
Known a]>ecies one or two. Tamus communis 
is the Common Black bryony. [Black- 
bryony.] The young suckers of this plant 
and of T. cretica are eaten in Greece, but need 
to be well boiled, else they are purgative and 
even emetic. 

t&n, * tanne, v.t. A i. [Fr. tanner, from tan 
= oak -bark, used for tanning.] 

A* Transitive: 

L Lit. : To convert into leather, as the 
skins of animals, by steeping them in an 
infusion of oak or other bark, by which they 
are impregnated with tannin or tannic acid, 
and thus rendered fine, durable, and in some 
degree impervious to water. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To make brown ; toimbrown by exposure 
to tha raya of the sun ; to sunburn. 

" And therefore did he take a trusty band 
To traverse Acarnania’s forest vide. 

In war well seasoned, and with labours tann’d.” 
Byron : Child « Barold, U. 6#. 

* 2. To deprive of the freshness of youth ; 
to impair the freshness or beauty of. 

" Time . . . whose accidents tan sacred beauty." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 115, 

3. To flog, to thrash. ( Colloq . or slang.) 

H. Intransitive : 

I. Lit. : To get or become tanned : as, This 
leather tans easily. 

2. Fig. : To become tanned or sunburnt. 

t£ n , s. A a. [Fr. tan — oak-bark, used for 
tanning, from Breton tann — an oak, tan.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The bark of tha oak, willow, cbeatnot, 
lsrch, and other trees abounding in tannin, 
bruised and broken by a mill, and used for 


tanning hides. After being employed for tan- 
ning, the tan is nsed in gardens for making 
hotbeds, or is pressed end nsed for fuel. 

2. A yellowish-brown colour, like that of tan 

3. An imbrnwning of the akin by exposure 
to the sun, especially in tropical countries. 

Asadj.: Of the colour of tan ; resembling 

tan-balls, *. pi. Spent tan from the 
tanner's yard, pressed into balls or lumps, 
which harden on drying and are used, as fuel. 

tan-bark, «. A bsrk containing tannic 
acid, and therefore valuable for tanning. Also 
(U. &),a race-track covered with tan-bark. 

tan-bed, s. 

Hort. : A bed made of tan ; & bark bed or 
atove. 

tan -house, s. A building in wbicb 
tanners' bark is stored. 

tan-mill, s. A mill for breaking up bark 
for tanning. 

tan-pickle, s. The brine of a tan-pit. 

tan-pit, a. 

1. A sunken vat, in which hides are laid la 
tan. 

2. A berk-bed. 

tan-spud, s. An instrument for peeling 
the bark from oak and other treea. 

tan-stove, s. A hot-house with a bark- 
etove ; a bark-stove. 

tan-turf; s. The same as Tan-balls (q.v.), 

tan-vat, s. A vat In which hides are 
steeped In liquor with tan. 

tan-yard, s. An inclosure where the 
tanning of leather ia carried nn. 

ta'-na, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Tupaia tana ; a small insectivorous 
mammal, from the forests of Sumatra and 
Borneo, living on or near the ground. The 
body ia eight or nine inches long, the colour 
varying in different individuals, bnt usually of 
eoine shade nf reddiah-hrown. A variety, in 
which tlie tail is of a golden-yellow, is known 
as the Golden-tailed Tana. 

t&n-a-^e'-tlc, a. [Mod. Lat. tanacet(um) 
(q.v.) ; Eng. suff. -ic.] Of, belonging to, ex- 
isting in, or derived from the Tansy (q. v.). 

tanacetic-acid, a. 

Chem. : An acid aaid to exist In the common 
tansy. It ia crystalline, and is soluble in 
water and in alcohol. 

t&n-a-ce'-tln, s. [Mod. Lat. tanacetfum) r 
-in (Chem.).] 

Chem. : A yellowish-white grannl&r mass 
extracted from the leaves and flowers of the 
tansy. It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble 
in alcohol, very soluble in ether, has a bitter, 
sharp taste, and ia precipitated by plumbic, 
ferric, and merenrous salts, not by tannic- 
acid. 

s. [Mod. Lat., from ItaL 
tanaceto = a bed of tansy.] [Tansy.] 

Bat. : Tansy ; a genua of Composites, enb* 
tribe Arteraiele®. Strong - scented herbs, 
often shrubby below. leaves alternate, 
generally much divided ; beads eolitary or 
corymbose, aubglobose discoid, yellow ; in- 
volucre hemispherical, imbricated ; receptacle 
naked ; ligulata florets ehort and trifid or 
wanting; pappus none, the acbenee angled, 
crowned with a large epigynous disc and 
having a membranous margin. Found in 
moat continents. Known apecies about fifty. 
Ooe Is the Common Tansy. Tanaceium temii- 
folium, from Kumaon snd Westsrn Thibet, is 
used by the natives for flavoring puddings. 

s . [Gr. raKaijjojs ( tanaekes ) = 
with a long point or edge ; (a kl) = a point, 

an edge.] 

Bot. : A genus of Creacentiace*. Climbing 
shrubs, often with rooting branches, simple 
or trifoliolate leaves, and white, pink, violet, 
or scarlet flowers, found in the west Indies 
and South America, The pulp of Tanatcium 
Jarowa ia eaten, and poultices are prepared 
from it. Tha fruit of T. albijloritm of Jamaica 
ia also employed for poultice*. The berry ef 
T. lilacinum of Gniana is edible. It is used 
for dyeing cotton cloth and straw furniture. 
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*. (From tangara, the Brazilian 
name of some of the species.] 

Ornith, : A popular name for any specie* ** of 
the family Tanagrid® (q.v.). They were for- 
merly classed with Fiingillidse, and have all 
the essential characters of the Finchee, but 
are so far modified aa to feed on soft fruits 
and insects. They are, for the moat part, 
birds of very brilliant plumage; more than 
300 epecies are known, all American, most of 
them belonging to the warmer portions of 
th 3 t continent, though some are visitors to 
the United States. 


t&n'-a gra, a [Mod. Lat] [Tanaoer.] 

Ornith. : The type-genus of the family Tsns- 
grld® (q.v.), with twelve epecies, ranging 
from Mexico to Bolivia end La Plata. 


tan-&g'-r!-dae. a pi (Mod. Lat. tanagr(a) ; 
Lat. feni. pi. adj. suft -idee.] 

Ornith.: A family of Fringilllfonnes, for- 
merly made a sub-family of Fringillida?, with 
forty three genera, almost peculiar to the 
Neotropical region, only one genus extend- 
ing into the eastern United States and the 
Rocky Mountains. Primaries nine ; bill 
usually coDical, sometimes depressed or at- 
tenuated, aauslly more or less triangular at 
base, and with the cutting edges not much 
inflected, sometimes toothed or notched ; legs 
short, claws curved. 

t t&n-a-gri'-nae, a pi [Mod. Lat. tanagr(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -inec.\ [Tanaqridjl] 

t&n'-a-grlne, a* [Tana on in.®.] Resembling 
a tanager ; of or belonging to the family Tsna- 
gridse (q.v.). 

t&n'-a-fs, t. [Lat., from Gr. T avals (Tana'is) 
= th*e Don.] 

Zool : Cheliferous Slstera ; a genus of 
Cursorial Isopods, with certain affinities to 
the Mscrours and to the Amphipoda. They 
have a carapace, the lateral parts of which 
ere very vescnlar, and ere U8ed for respira- 
tion. The first pair of legs are converted into 
chelae, the six other pairs being simple. The 
male is dimorphic. 

TAn-chel'-ml-aiij, T&n-qnc-lln’-l-anj 

(qu as k), a pi [See det] 

Church Hist.: A fanatical sect which arose 
in the Netherlands, under the leadership of 
Tsnchel or Tanquelin, who, about 1115, pro- 
claimed that he was the Son of God, and 
caused churches to be erected in his honour. 
After leading a licentious life for some years, 
he was killed at Antwerp in 1125. His 
followers were restored to the Church by the 
instrumentality of St. Norbert, the founder of 
tie Praeruonstratenaians. 

t&n'-dem, adv. & a [A pun on the Lat. 
tandem = at length, after a certain intervsl of 
time.] 

A» As adv. : One behind the other, as horses, 
cyclists, Ac. [See Tandem, ».] 

B< As substantive : 

1. A term applied to two horses harnessed 
oue in front of the other; the front horse 
being termed the leader, and the rear one the 
wheeler. 

2. A form of cycle made for two persons to 
ride, one behind the other. 

** Some of the earlier specimen* of the frontetee?. 
big tandem wsto furnished with four wheels.”— Field, 
K*y 21. 1887. 

tandem- cart, a A kind of dog-cart 
drawn by a tandem. [Tandem, B. 1.) 

• t&ne, pa. par . of v . [Taken.] 

t&ng (1), *tongge, s. [O. Dut tanger = 
sharp, tart ; M. H. G. xangcr — sharp, sharp- 
tasted.] 

1. Lit. : A strong taste or flavour, especially 

' a taste of something extr&ueous to the thing 

itself. 

" It is said of the best oyl thst it bsth no tut, that 
Is, no tang-"— Fuller : Worthies ; England. 

2. Fig. : Speciflo flavour or quality ; dis- 
tinctive tinge, taint, or the like ; a twang. 

" According to that of Euripides, which yet has * 
fan^ of prophAneness.' — C%ut%oorth i InteVL System, 
p. 87 S, 

• t&ng (2), s. [An imitative word ; cf. ting.] 
A aound, a tone ; a twang or sharp sound. 

** For she had s tongue with s tang. 

Would cry to * sailor. Go h*og. 

Shakesp. : Temped, U. A 


t&ng (3), • tango, • tongge, a [Icei. tangi 
= a spit or projection of land ; a taDg ; tong 
(genit tangar) — a smith’s tongs ; tengja = 
to fssteD.] 

1. The ahank of a knife, chisel, file, Ac., 
which is inserted in the haft. 

2. The projecting part of the breech of a 
muaket, which goes into the stock. 

3. The part of a aword-blade to which the 
hilt Is fastened. 

4. The tongue of a buckle. 

tang-chisel, a A chisel with a tang for 
insertion in s handle ; in contradistinction to 
a socket-chisel, which has a hollow tang to 
receive the handle. 

tang-fish, a The aeal. (Shetland.) 

t&ng (4), a [Tanole.] Various kinds of sea- 
weed ( Laminaria digitata, Fucus nodosus.) 

** Calling it tbs tea of weeds, or flag, or rush, or 
tang.”— Bp. Richardson : Choice Obser rations, p. 11. 

t&ng, v.t. A i. [Tang (2), a] 

A. Trans. : To cause to sound ; to utter 
loudly. (Shakesp. : Twelfth Night , ii. 6.) 

B. Intrans.: To ring. (Shakesp.: Twtlfth 
Ntght, iii. 4.) 

T[ To tang bees: To strike two pieces of 
metal together, and so to produce a loud 
souDd, to induce a swarm of bees to aettie. 

t&n'-ga-liing, a [Native name.1 

Zool. : Viverra tangalunga, from Java. It 
Is about thirty inches in length, of which the 
tail constitutes one-third. Ground colour 
yellowish-gray, striped and dotted with black. 

•t&n-6$n£e t s. [Lat. tangens = touching. 1 
[Tancient.J A touching ; tangency. 

% Point of tangence : The point of contact 
of a tangent line. 

t&n'-g$n- 9 ^, #. [Eog. tangcntf); -cy.] The 
quality or state of being tangent ; a contact 
or touching. 

• % Problem of tangencies : A branch of the 
geometrical an&iysis, the general object of 
which was to describe a circle passing through 
given points, and touching straight lines or 
circles given in position, the number of data 
being always limited to three. 

t&n'-g$nt, a. & a [Lat, tangens, pr. par. of 
tango = to tonch.) 

A. As adj. : Touching ; In geometry, touch- 
ing in a single point: as, a tangent line, 
tangent curves, Ac. 

B. As substantive : 

1, Geom. : A straight line which meet* or 
touches a circle or curve in one poiut, and 
which, being produced, will not cut it. In 
Euclid (III. 16, Cor.) it is proved thst any liue 
drawn at right angles to the diameter of a 
circle at its extremity is a tangent to the circle. 


plane to a curved surface ia the limit of all 
secaut planea to the surface through the 
point. The pnint is called the point of con- 
tact. Two surfaces are tangent to each other 
when they have, at least, one point in 
common ; through which, if any number of 
planes be passed, the sections cut out by each 
plane will be tangent to each other at the 
point. This point is called the point of 
contact. Another definition is this: Two 
surfaces are tangent to each other when they 
have a common tangent plane at a common 
point. This point is the point of contact. 

1 (1) A rtijicial tangent* : TangeDta expressed 
by logarithms. 

(2) Method q f tangents: The name given to 
the calculus in its early period. When tha 
equation of a curve is giveu, and it is required 
to determine the tangent at aDy point, this Is 
called the direct method of tangents, and 
when the subtangent to a curve at any point 
Is given, and it is required to determine the 
equation of the curve, this is termed the 
inverse method of tangents. These terms are 
synonymous with the differential and integral 
calculus. 

(3) Natural tangents: Tangents expressed 
by natural numbers. 

(4) To go (or fly) off at a tangent : To break 
off suddenly from one course of action, lin» 
of thought, or the like, and go on to some- 
thing else. 

** From thst l*dy bis mind wsnderad. by s natural 
process, to tbs dingy counting-house of Dodsoo and 
Fogg. From Dodson and Fogg s it Jlciectf at a tangent 
to tbs Tory centre of the history of ttao queer client 
—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xxii. 

tangent-compass, a The same aa 

Tanoent-gadvanometer (q.v,). 

tangent-galvanometer, a A form of 
galvanometer iD which the length of the 
astatlo needle employed is so short, in com- 
parison with the aiameier of the surrounding 
copper ring through which the current to be 
measured is passed, that the intensities of 
currents may be regarded as proportional to 
the tangents of the angles of deflection of the 
needle. The taDgents in this case serve ss a 
direct measure of the comparative intensities. 

tangent - plane, s. A plane which 
touches a curved surface, as a sphere, 
cylinder, Ac. 

tangent-sailing, a 

Navig. : The same ns Middle-latitude sailing . 
[Middle.] 

tangent-scale, i. 

Ordn. : A species of breech-sight for cannon. 
Its base has a curvature corresponding to the 
circumference of the breech or the gun, and 
its face is cut into steps corresponding to 
angles of elevation. The height for each step 
is found by multiplying the natural tangent 
of the elevation in degrees by the distance 
between the base-ring and muzzle-sight. 


2. Trig. : The taDgent of an arc or angle is 
a straight line, touching the circle of which 
the arc is a part at one extremity of the arc, 
and meeting the diameter passing through 
the other extremity ; or it is that portion of a 
tangent drawn at the first extremity of an arc, 
and limited by a secant drawD through the 
second extremity. 

The tangent is 
always drawn 
through the initial 
extremity of the 
arc, and is rec- 
koned positive up- 
wards, and conse- 
quently, negative 
downwards. The 
tangent of an arc 
or angle is also the 
tangent of Its sup- 
plement The arc 
and Its tangent 
have always n cer- 
tain relatlou to 
each other, and 
when the one is 
given in parts of 
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the radiua, the other can always be computed 
by meana of sn infinite series. Tables of 
tangents for every arc from 0* to 99% as welt 
aa of sines, cosines, Ac., are computed and 
formed into tables for trigonometrical pur- 
poses. Two corves are tangent to each other 
at a common point, when they have a common 
rectilinear tangent at this point. A tangent 


tangent - screw, a An endless screw 
tangentially attached to the index-srm of sn 
instrument of precision, enabling a delicate 
motion to be given to the arm after it has 
been clamped to the limb, and permitting 
angular measurements to be made with 
greater exsetness than could be dofie wera 
the movement entirely effected by hand. 

t&n-gen’-tlal (ti as sh), a. [Eng. tangent ; 
•ial.] Of or pertaining to a tangent ; In the 
direction of a tangent 

** Glr* the heavy planets their tangential motion," 
—Search: Light of Suture, voL 11. pt. iL. ch. xxii. 

tangential-force, s. 

1. The same as Centrifugal-force. 

2. Mach. : A force which acts upon a wheel 
in the direction of a tangent to the wheel, 
and this is the direction Tn which motion ia 
communicated between wheels and piniona or 
from one wheel to another. 

tangential-plane, a A tangent-plana 
(q.v.). 

t&n-gSn'-ti*l-l? (t aa eh), adv. [Eng. 
tangential; dy.] In a tangential manner; in 
direction of a tangent 

t&n'-ger-ine, i. [See def.] An esteemed 
small-fruited variety of orange from Tangier*. 

t&n’ ghln, a [Tanohinia.] 

1. The poison of Tanghinia venenifera. 

2. That tree Itself. [Tanohinia. ] 
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(fc&n-ghln -I-a, ». (From tanghin , the Mada- 
gascar aame’of Tanghinia veneni/era. See 


Bot. : Tanghto ; a genus of Plumiereae. Co- 
rolla salver-shaped, the tube clavate, the 
throat five-toothed, anthers sobsessile, fruit 
a drupe, with oae or two seeds. Only known 
species, Tanghinia veneni/era , called also 
Cerbera 2'anghin, the Ordeal -tree (q.v.). 
Leaves dense, clustered towards the ends 
•of the branches, somewhat thick, about six 
lnchea long, alternate, lauceolate, smooth. 
Flowers in terminal cymes, the tube of the 
corolla green, hairy, and closed at the mouth 
by five green scales ; lobea of the corolla roa*- 
coloured. It ia the kernel of the fruit which 
ie the very poisonous part 


t&n-gi-brT-l-ty, a. (Bog* tangible; -ity .] 
The quality or state of being tangible or per- 
ceptible to the touch or sense of feeling. 

“ Tangibility *ad impenetrability, were elsewhere 
tnede by him the very essence o t body .’—Cud worth : 
IntelL Saturn, p. 770. 

tfcn'-gi-ble, o. [Fr., from Lat tangibilis, from 
tango = to tonch.] 

L Literally : 

1. Perceptible to the touch ; tactile. 

"By this sense [touch] the tangible qualities of 
bodies ere discerned ; as bard, soft, smooth, rough, 
dry. wet, clammy, and the like."— Locke: Kliment* 
Ao4 Philo*., eh. xi. 

2. Capable of being touched or grasped. 

EL Figuratively : 

1. Capable of being possessed or realized ; 
" real : as, tangible security. 

2. Readily apprehensible by the mind ; clear, 
evident. 

“It promised a tangible gain to the peasantry."— 
Century Magazine, June, ISAS. p. 253. 

tangible-property, *. 

Law : Corporeal property. (Wharton.) 


tin'-gl-ble-ness, *. [Eng. tangible ; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being tangible ; tangi- 
bility. 


t&n'-£I-bljf, adv . [Eng. tangible); •ly.J In 
a tangible manner ; ao as to be perceptible to 
the touch. 


t&xig'-Ie, s, [Tano (4), *.] A water-spirit of 
the Orkneys, which appeared sometimes as a 
little horse, at other times as a man covered 
with sea-weed. 

TAn'-gler, s. [See def.] 

Geog, : A fortified town of Morocco a short 
-distance aontb-weat of Gibraltar. 

Tangler-pea, ». 

BoL : Lathyrus tingitanus. 

T&n'-feier-ine, s. [Tanoerine.] 

t&n'-glo, * tan-goll, vx. & i. [T angle, *.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To unite or knit together In a confused 
or Involved manner; to ravel ; to Interweave 
or Interlace, as threads, so as to make It diffi- 
cult to nnravfeL 

" His speech wss like s tangled chsjn." 

ShaJcezp, : Midsummer Sight'* Dream, V. 

2. To ensnare, to entrap, to catch, to en- 
vtwigle. 

“ And well th* I m poet or knew *J1 lures and arts 
Th*t Lncifsr e'er Uugbt to tangle hearts.’* 

Moon : Veiled Prophet of Khoraetan. 

8. To embroil, to embarrass, to involve, to 
complicate. 

“The) hsue bene tangled with a certain folltb and 
eancred vile saperstition."— Bp. Gardner : Of True 
Obedience, fob «. 

B. Intrane. : To be or become entangled or 
ravelled. 

tangle foot, s. A cant term for whiskey, 
especially that of poor quality. (f7. S.) 

t&ri'-gle, t. [A frequent from tang = sea- 
weed ; Dan. tang; few. tSng; Icet thang = 
kelp or bladder-wrack ; thbnguU = sea-weed ; 
Ger. tang = aea-weed.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L One or two apeciea of sea-weed belonging 
to the genna Laminaria (q.v.). [II. I.] 

“ The young stalks of Laminaria digitata and too- 
(Karina are esten under th* name of tangle. * — Lind- 
teg : Vegetable Kingdom. 

2. A confused heap or knot of threads or 
other things Interwoven so as not to be easily 
d la engaged. 

“ He leading, swiftly rolfd 
In tingle*.' Milton: P. JU, lx. *32. 


3. Any perplexity or embarrassment. 

4. A tall, lank person ; any long, dangling 
thing. ( Sootch .) 

IL Technically: 

1. Botany: 

(1) Laminaria digitata. It has a broad 
frond one to five feet long, cot Into a variable 
number of segments, and aporangea in flat 
patches on the extreinitica of the digitatious. 
Very common on the rocky coasts of Britain. 

t (2) Laminaria saccharina. It haa a riband- 
shaped frond two to twelve feet long, and 
aporaoges, the situation of which Is indicated 
by a longitudinal browo mark in the centre 
of the frond. Occurring with the former 
species. [Laminaria.] 

2. Naut. (PL): A contrivance used in 
dredging. In & coarse form it has long been 
osed in the aponge and coral fiaheries, con- 
aiating of a bar supported oo runners, and 
serving to drag after it a series of masses of 
hemp, each of which is a sort of mop. The 
flbrea of the hemp entangle the emalier crus- 
taceans, and many of the more minute and 
delicate forms of marine life, withoot break- 
ing or iiyaring them as the dredge is apt to. 

tangle-fish, a. [Needle-fish.] 
tangle-picker, a. 

Omith. : Strcpsilas irUerpree , the Turnstone 

(q-v-x 

" It . . . f*«d* on th* tm&ller cnutacM, and the 
•oft-bodied Animal* inheriting thin shell*, turning 
over etoues, aud «earehtug among »«*-weed for iu 
food : whence ite appropriate Norfolk name of Tangle- 
picker.' -Tamil : British Bird* led. 4th), hi. 2SW. 

tangle-wrack, *. 

Bot. : The genus Laminaria (q.v.). 

t&n'-gled (le aa el), o. [Eng. tangl(e); -*E] 
Involved ; twisted or knit together con- 
fusedly ; intricate. 

“bp apring* from yonder tangled thorn. 

A a tag more white than monntain *now" 

Scott : Th* Chat*, xlv. 

t&n-glirig, pr. par. or a. [Tangle, f.) 

t&n'-gHng-lfr adv. [Eng. tangling ; -ly.] In 
a tangling manner ; so as to taugle, entangle, 
or embarrass. 

t&n -gl& <*- [Eng. tangl(e); -y.] 

1. Knotted, entangled, intricate. 

2. Covered with tangle or aea-weed. 

“ Panting, with aye* averted from th* dar. 

Prone, nelpleu, on th* tanglg beach be l»y.* 

Falconer: Shipwreck, UL 

t&n'-gr&m, s. [Chinese.] A Chinese toy used 
sometimes in primary schools as a means of 
Instruction. It consists of a square of thin 
wood or other material, cut into Sevan pieces 
of various shapes, as triangle, square, paral- 
lelogram, Ac., which pieces are capable of 
being combined in various ways so as to form 
a great variety of figures. 

t&ng£, a pL [Tongs,] (Scotch.) 

t&ngue, *. [A French form of the native 
name.] [Tanrec.] 

t&n'-gum, t&n'-gh&m t&n'-gh&n, ». 

[Thibetan.] 

Zool. .* Equu* variut , a variety or sub-variety 
of the Horse (Egutu caballu*). It is considered 
by Colonel Hamilton Smith to be the primeval 
piebald stock of Thibet It occurs tn Thibet, 
and, according to Hodgson, in China. 

t&n'-I-cr, t&n'-nl-er, *. [Etym. doobtfuL] 

Bot. : Caiadium sagittcefolium . [Cai^adium, 
Eddoes.) 

* tAn -Ist, *. [Irish tanaiste = the second In 
rank, the presumptive or apparent heir to a 
prince, a lord ; tan = a coontry, region, terri- 
tory.] One of a family from which the chiefs 
of certain Celtic races were chosen by elec- 
tion ; uanally applied to the actual holder of 
the lands and honours, and frequently to hia 
chosen successor. [Tanistrv.] 

“ The chieftain* and the tanistt, though drawn from 
th* principal were not hereditary, hnt were 

e*taoIi*hed hy election. 1 "—ffum* : Mitt. Eng. (an. 1*12). 

* t&n'-ist-rjf, s. [Eng. tanist ; -ry.] A mode 
of tenure among various Celtic tribes, accord- 
ing to which the tanlat or, holder of lands or 
honours had only a life estate in them, and 
his euccesaor was appointed by elections. 
According to thla ayatem the right of suc- 
cession was hereditary In the family, but 
elective tn the individual. The primitive in- 


tention seem a to have been that the inherit- 
ance should descend to the most worthy of 
the blood and name of the deceased. This 
was in reality giving it to the strongest, and 
the practice often occasioned bloody wars in 
families. 

"Tb« lrt*b hold their lands by tantstry, whieh La 
no more than a personal estate for hU life-time that 
Is Uniat, by rexsoti he i* Admitted there onto hy viec 
tlon.” — Spenser : State qf Ireland. 

ta -nite, *. [Etym. doubtful.] The trade name 
of a cemeot of emery and some binding mate- 
rial, used as a compound for grinding wheels, 
disks, laps, and in other forms. 

tanite-sbaper, e. A device for shaping 
and sharpening moulding-bits, cutters, aaws, 
and other wood-working tools. 

t&nk (1), a. [Port, tangue = a tank, a pond. 
Tank and stank are the same word ; Sp. es- 
tangue ; O. Fr. istanc ; Fr. itang; Prov. estanc t 
stanc; Ital. stag-no, from Lat. ttagnum — a 
pool.) [Stank, Stagnant.] 

1. A cistern or vessel of large aize to con- 
tain liquids ; apecificaily — 

(1) That part of a tender which contains the 
water. The tank varies in aize, according to 
the power of the engine. 

(2) A reservoir from which the tank of the 
tender is filled. 

(3) A cistern for storing water on board ship 

(4) The cistern of a gas-holder, in which the 
lower edge of the Inverted chamber ia beneath 
the water-surface, forming a seal for the gas. 

(5) The term is alao applied to a chamber 
or vessel In which a liquid is stored for dis- 
pensing or occasional use, as with oil, molassea, 
vinegar, wine, spirits, and other articles kept 
in stock, for asle in measured quantities. 

2. A reservoir of water for irrigation or 
other purposes. (East Indies.) 

tank-car, #. 

Bail-cngin. : A large tank mounted on a 
platform truck, for carrying petroleum or 
other liquid. 

tank-engine, tank-locomotive, *. 

BaiL-engin. : An engine having a tank or 
tanks enabling it to carry a eupply of wstei 
sufficient for its own consumption without s 
tender. Such are uaed for yard-enginea, for 
aide-lines of limited length, and for ascending 
grades with moderate loads. The boiler and 
machinery are carried on the driving-wheel a, 
and the variable weight of water and fuel on 
the tank-truck. 

tank-iron, s. Plate-Iron, thicker than 
sheet or atove-pipe iron, but thinner than 
boiler-plate. 

tank-valve, *. 

RaiL-engin. : A form of valve used in loco- 
motive water-supply tanks, for admitting 
water to the diacharge-pipe. 

tank-vessel, *. Same m Tanker. 
tank-worm, *. 

ZooL (PI.) : The Guinea worm to a certain 
stage of Its development, whea the young 
have been aet free from the body of their 
parent and Inhabit the “tanks’* so common 
In India. It is supposed that it penetrates 
the body of bathers when it Is very minute. 

t &TiU (2), «. [Native name.] 

1. A small East Indian dry measure of 
about 240 grains weight. 

2. A weight for pearls in Bombay of 72 
grains. (Simmotids.) 

t&nk (3), a. [Tano (S), *.] The end of a file, 
chisel, Ac., which ia inserted into the handle ; 
a tang. 

t&nk (4), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

BoL : Pastinaca saliva. 

t&n'-ka, tAn'-kl-S., *. [Native Chinese name.] 

1. A kind of boat at Canton, Macao, &c., 
rowed by women. It Is about 25 feet long. 

2. A woman who rows In such a boat. 

t&n'-kard, a & a. [O. Fr. tanquard, perhaps 
formed by metathesis, from Lat. cantharus; 
Gr. xdvtiafxr; (kantharos) =s a tankard ; 0. Dut 
tanckaert; Irish tancard.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A large vessel for liquors, especially a 


fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wfct, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go. pot, 
«r, wore* w?l£ work, who, aon; mate, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* »,» = ©; ey = a; an = Kw. 
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large drinking vessel with a cover, made of 
pewter, gold, silver, Ac. 

2. Specif. : A vessel containing a pint ; hall 
tankard, or small tankard, being nsed for one 
containing half-a-pint. 

*B. As ad].: Of or pertaining to a tan- 
kard ; hence, convivial, festive, jovial. 
(Milton.) 

* t anka rd-bearer, s. A person who, 
when London was very imperfectly supplied 
with water, carried water about In large tan- 
kards holding two or three gallons from the 
conduits and pumps In the streets. 

tankard-turnip, * 

HorL, do. : Brassica rapa oblonga, a variety 
or sub- variety of turnip rising high above the 
ground. 

tank er, t. A steamship built with tanks to 
convey petroleum in bulk. (U. S.) 
t&n'-kX-a, 8. [Tanka.] 

fc&iik'-ite, s. [Etym. doubtful. Sent to 
Breithaupt under this name.] 

Min. : A massive mineral found at ArendaT, 
Norway, and said to ba related to chiastolite, 
but Des Cloizeaux and Pisani(fcha former from 
Its optical characters, the latter from its chem- 
ical composition) refer it to Anorthite (q.v.). 


• t ink-ling, «. [Tang, r.] A tinkling. 


* t&n'-llng, *. [Eng. fan; dimin. aufif. -ling.] 
One tanned or scorched by the heat of the 


** To be *tlll hot •uniuier’* tanlings, and 
The •hrlokiug *lave* of wlut«r. 

RhaAetp. : CymMht*. It. 4. 


t&n'-na, th&n'-na, th&n'-a, t. [Hind, thana; 
Mahratta thane s= a station.] A police sta- 
tion ; a military post. (East Indies.) 


tlln-na-hle, a. [Eng. fa a; -able.] Capable 
of being tanned. 

titn'-na-dar, th&n’-e-dar, «. [Hind.f/ian«- 
dar.] 'The keeper or commandant of a tanna; 
a petty police officer. (East Indies.) 


• tftn'-nage (ag as ig), s. [Eng. tan; -age.] 
The act, operation, or result of tanning ; a 
tanning. 

. ** They ahonld have got h!e cheek fre*h tannage." 

Drowning : Flight of the Jhsdufs*. 

tAn-nSs-pId'-fc, a. [Eng. tanvfic) ; Mod. 
Lat aspid(ium)> and suff. -ic.] A term applied 
to tannic acid derived from the male fern. 


tannaspidic-acid, i. 

Chem. : C^H^On (?> A brown, shining, 
amorphous mass, found in the root of the 
male fern. It is insoluble in water, ether, oil 
of turpentine, and fixed oils, but very soluble 
in strong alcohol and in warm acetic acid. 
Ferric chloride colours the alcoholic solution 
green, and on adding ammonia a greenish 
powder Is precipitated. 

t&n'-nate, *. [Eng. tannfhc); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of tannic acid. 


t&n-ne-cor-t^-pi'-nic, a. [Cobtepinitan- 

N1C-] 

t&n'- non -lte, a. [After the Tannenbaura 
mines, Saxony ; Buffi -ite (Min.).} 

Min. : A bright metallio mineral of a tin- 
white colour, crystallizing in the ortho- 
rhombic Bystem. Compos. : enlphnr, W1 ; 
bismnth, 620 ; copper, 18-9, the resulting 
formula being CuS + BijS^. 

t&n-nor ( 1 ), s. [Eng. tan. v. ; -er.J One 
whose occupation is to tan hides, or convert 
them into leather by the use of tan. 

** The bellows (to which a guo-barrel served for a 
pipe) had no other ioeoovenience, than that of being 
somewhat »troug. scented from the imperfection of the 
tannrr't weak.'— Anson : Vogages, bk. lii, ch. I1L 

tanner’s bark, a. Bark of various trees 
naed by tannera, spec, oak bark. [Babk (2), 
B. 3.] 

tanner’s waste, «. Hide-cuttings. 


t&n'-ncr (2), s. [Gipsy fano = little.] A slang 
expression for sixpence. (Dickens: Martin 
Chuzzlemit, ch. xxxviL) 


t&n'-nic, a. [Eng. tannftn); -tc.] Pertaining 
to or derived horn oak bark. 


tannlo-acid, ». 

Chem. : Tannin. A term applied to certain 
astringent substances occurring in tha bark 
and other parts of plants, and widely dis- 
tributed, in one form or another, throughout 
the vegetabla kingdom. They are mostly 
amorphous, have a rough but not aour taste, 
a slight acid reaction, and colour ferric salts 
dark blue or greeo. Their most characteristic 
reaction is that of forming insoluble coin- 
pounds with gelatin, solid muscular fibre, 
skin, Ac., which, then acquires the property 
of resisting putrefaction, as in the tanning of 
leather. 


Tannic acid of the Oak : 

Chem. : C 27 H 22 O 17 . Gallotannic acid, ex- 
tracted from nut-galls by long maceration of 
the powdered subatance with a mixture of 
four parts of ether and one part of alcohol. 
It forms a slightly yellowish, porous mass, 
very soluble in water, less so In alcohol, 
slightly soluhle in ether, reddens litmns, and 
possesses a pure astringent taate. It forms 
neutral and basic salts, the latter absorbing 
oxygen from the air and becoming brown. 

t&n'-nl-er, s. [Tanieh.] 


t&n-nl-feS-n&m'-lc, a. [Eng. tannife ) ; Gr. 
•ye wow (gennaH) = to produce, and Eng. amic.] 
Derived from or containing tannic acid and 
ammonia. 

tannigenamlc - add, s. [Gallamio- 

ACID.] 

t&n’-nXn, s. [Fr., from Mod. Lat. tanninum.] 
[Tan, Tannic-acid.] 

tAn'-ning, pr. par., a., A *. [Tan, t\] 

A. A B. As pr. par . <t particip. ad]. : (See 
the verb). 

“ There was n tanning oompony, which promised to 
furnish leather superior to the best that was brought 
from Turkey."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., oh. xlx. 

C. As substantive : 

L Lit. : The art, practice, or process of con- 
verting raw hides and ekins into leather by 
comhlning with the substance of the akin any 
other compound which hae the property of 
rendering it J input rescible and elastic. The 
agent most generally employed Is a soluble 
vegetable extract termed tannin, which forma 
insoluble compounds with the albumen, 
giuten, gelatin, and other components of the 
skin. Another class of agents which fortify 
the fibrons portions of skins against the joint 
attack of warmth, air, and moisture are min- 
erals, which seem to act as preservative salts 
on the gelatino- fibrous structure of the skin. 
Such are alum and salt, and copperas. The 
larger and heavier skins, as those of buffaloes, 
oxen, or the like, are technically known os 
hides; those of smaller animals, as of sheep, 
caivea, Ac., are skins. The skins ore first 
atripped of the hair, wool, and fleshy parts by 
steeping in pits containing lime- water of 
various etrengthg. They are then washed in 
water, scraped to get rid of adhering lime, the 
ears and projecting parts cut off, and are then 
ready for the tan-pits — Wooden -lined vats, 
whose tops are level with the ground. Into 
these the akina and the ground bark, or ooze 
previously extracted therefrom, are put. The 
skins are usually placed in horizontal layers, 
but are sometimes susi>ended vertically. In 
the process of handling, the hides are taken 
out with blunt-pointed, Ion g-hau died books, 
placed one over another, on a sloping rack 
over an adjacent pit, and permitted to drain 
for one or two hours. It is common to put 
the skins at first into nearly spent ooze, and 
transfer them successively to stronger oozes. 
Those in which the tanning is effected are 
called handler-liquor ; stronger oozes, used 
for giving the bloom on the surface, are 
termed layer-liquor. 

** The Lord Treasurer Burl#lgh (wboalwayeoonaolted 
artifloara la their own art) wm ladootrinated by a 
. cobler in the troe tanning oi leather .“—fuller: 
l Worthies: Middlesex. 

\ IL Figuratively : 

1. Appearance or hue of a brown colonr 
produced on the skin by the action of the snn. 

. 2. A thrashing, a flogging. (Slang.) 


t&n’-ner-^, s. [Eng. tan; • ery .] 

1. A place where the operations of tanning 
are carried on. 

2. The art or practice of tanning. 


t&n-nfrl-g£n'-fo, a. [Eng. tannin; Or. 
wain (gen naff), and suflT. -ic.] Containing 
nnic acid. • 

tanningenio-acid, t. [Catbchin*.] 


t&n-nom'-fl-ter, s. [Eng. tannfin) ,* 0 con. 
nact., and meter.] A hydromater for deter- 
mining the strength of tanning liquor. 

t&n'-r5o, «. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Csntetes ecaudatus, a small nocturnal 
insectivorous mammsl from Madagascar and 
the neighbouring islands. It is about fifteen 
inches long, of which nearly oue-tiiird is oc- 
cupied by the elongated head ; the body is 
covered with bristles, hairs, and spines, the 
latter forming a sort of collar round the neck. 
General colour, tawny ; in the young there 
ara said to be longitudinal yellow streaks, 
which disappear with age. They feed princi- 
pally on earthworms, for which they root 
with their pointed snouts, like pigs. Their 
flesh is said to resemble that of the sucking- 
pig, but to have a musky odour. [Centetes, 
Stkea ke o-tankec. ] 

t&n -sjf, * t&n'-ze^, s. [Etym. unknown 
(Liitre), doubtful (Sir J. Hooker); O. Fr. ath- 
anasie; Fr. tanacie , tanaisie ; Low Lat. atharv- 
aria, the name under 
which the tansy was 
sold in the shops in 
Lyle’s time ; Gr. o^aE- 
aaia (athanasta) — 
immortality, a priva- 
tive, and Oivaroi 
(tkanatos) =3 death. 

(JVior.)] 

1. Bot . : Tanacetum 
vulgare. It is about 
one to three feet high, 
has bipinnafcifld, in- 
ciso - aerrate leaves, 
and flowers in a ter- 
minal corymb. It li 
found in waste places 
in Britain, but often 
doubtfully wild. The 
whole plant is bitter 
and aromatic. It is sometimes used in do- 
mestic economy as an ingredient in puddings, 
omeleta, Ac., or for garnishing dishea ; ana 
medicinally as an anthelmintic and a febrifuge. 

* 2. Cook. .♦ A favourite diab of the aeven- 
teenth century, and even later, made of eggs, 
cream, rose water, sugar, and the juice of 
herbs, os endive, spinach, sorrel, tansy, and 
baked with butter in a shallow pewter dish. 

H Wild Tansy : 

Bot.: (1) Potentilla anseHna. So named 
becanse the leaves are much divided like 
those of the tansy. Called alao Goose tansy. 
(2) Agrimonia Eupatoria. (Britten £ Holland.) 

tant, a. [Taint.] A small red spider. 

• t&n-ta’-ll an, a. [Tantalus.] Tantalizing, 
unprofitable.* 

** G*t much tantalian wealth.- 

Dasiss : Wilts's Pilgrimage, y. M. 

t&n-t&l'-Jc, a. [Eng. tantalum); -ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from tantalum (q.v.). 

tantallo-acld, s. [Tantalic-oxide.] 

tantalio chloride, 1 . 

Chem. : TaCljj. Obtained as a yellow sub- 
limate when a mixture of tantalic oxide and 
charcoal is ignited in a stream of chlorine- 
gas. It is decomposed by water yielding hy- 
drochloric acid and hydrated tantalic oxide. 
Heated to 144*, it volatilizee, and at 221* 
meite to a yellowish liquid. 

tanta Uc-ochre, s. 

Min. : An oxide of tantalum of a brownish 
colour, said to occur on crystals of fc&ntaiite 
at Pcnnikoja, Somero, Finland. 

tantalic -oxide, s. 

Chem. : Ta^Os. Produced by burning tan- 
talum in the air. The anhydrous oxide ia a 
white powder, varying in density from 7*02 to 
8*26, and is insoluble in all acids. Hydrated 
tantalio oxide, or tantaiic acid, is obtained by 
adding water to an aqueous solution of potas- 
sium tanfcalate. It is a snow-white, bulky 
powder, soluble In hydrochloric and hydro- 
fluoric acids. 

• ». pL [Mod. Lat tantal(us); 
Lat. feiu. pi. adj. suit - ince .] 

Omith. : In some classifications a sub- 
family of.Ardeid®. 

tftn'-tal-i^c, v.t. [Tantalize.] 

• t&n'-tal-f$m, s. [Tantalize.] A punish- 
ment like that of Tantalus; a teasing or 


...... 

L Male flower: 2. Fruit; 
a luvolucral bract; 4. 
Female flower. 
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tormenting by the hope or near approach of 
that which is deafred, but which is not attain- 
able ; tantalization. 

** A lirelj representation of m. persou lying under the 
torment* of *ucb m kind of tantalum.’"— Addison : 
Spectator, No. 90 . 

t&n'-t&l-ite, s. [Eng. tantaUum); sufll -itt 
(Afin.).] 

Min. : An orthorhorabfc mineral of rare oc- 
currence, found in granitic rocks rich in 
albite or oligDclase. Hardness, 6 to 6*5 ; ap. 
gr. 7 to 8 ; lustre, metallic; colour, black; 
streak, reddish-brown to hlack ; opaque, 
brittle. Compos. : a tantalate of the pro- 
toxides of iron and manganese, part of the 
tantalic-acid being sometimes replaced by 
oxide of tin, forming a atanno-tantalate. For- 
muLa (FeOMoO), TaOg. 

t&n-ta-li-um, i. [Tantalum.] 

tin tal - i - zh r ~ tl on, a. [Eng. tantalise); 

* ation .] The act of tantalizing ; the state of 
being tantalized. 

“ Roxin*nte‘« peto. »nd totalization* In this night's 
round .’’ — Qayton : Felt i tmu Hotel. 

t&n' -tal-ize. v.t. [Formed from the proper 
name'Tantalus, with Buff, -izt (Fr. -iser; Lat. 
•izo ; Gr. -*£«) ; Fr. tantaliser.] To tease or 
torment by presenting sometliing desirable to 
the view, but coutinually frustrating the 
expectations by keeping It out of reach ; to 
excite expectations or fears which will not be 
realized : to tease, to torment. 

M I ihotiid otberwUe bar* felt exceedingly tan. 
Wbed with firing under the w»U* of *o great 1 city 
fuU of object* of novelty, withoot being *bl© to enter 
It. —Cook t Third Voyage, bk. rL, ch. U. 

t&n’-tal-iz-er, f. [Eng. tantalise); *«r.] 
One who tantalizes. 

"I nude, howerer, no dlxcorery of my determine, 
tlon to thl* tantaliier’—Wak&eld; Memoir*, p. 217. 

t&n'-tal-Iz-ing, pr. par . ka. [Tantalize.] 

A, Aspr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Teasing or tormenting by pre* 
•eating to the view something unattainable ; 
tormenting. 

** In thl* tantalizing eittutlon the Gloucester con- 
tinued for n«r * fortnight, without being ible to 
fetch the roed.”— A mon : Voyage*, bk.iL.ch.fi. 

t&n'-tal-iz-Ing-lfc adv. [Eng. tantalizing; 
dy.] In a tantalizing manner; so as to 
tantalize ; by tantalizing. 

t&n'-ta lum, s. [Tantalus. Named from the 
difficulty with which it was obtained.] 

Chem.: A pentad metallic element, eymb. 
Ta, at. wt. 182, discovered, in 1803, by Eke- 
berg, In the minerals tantalits and yttrotanta- 
lite. The metal Is obtained by heating the 
fluotantalate of potassium or sodlnra, with 
metallic sodiam in a covered iron crucihle, 
cooling, and washing out the soluble salts 
with water. It is a black powder, insoluble 
In aalphoric, hydrochloric, nitric, or even in 
uitrohydrochloric acid, bat ie slowly dissolved 
in warm aqueous hydrofluoric acid, very ra- 
pidly when nitric add Is present. When 
heated Id the air, it bums with a bright light, 
being converted, thoogh with difficulty, into 
tantalic oxide. 

T&n'-ta-ltta, t. [Lat,, from Gr. TdvraXos 
( TaiUalot ).] 

1. Class. Myth. : A king of Lydia, and aon 
of Jupiter, who, for an offence committed 
agalnSl his father, was condemned to stand 
in the lower world up to the chin in water, 
which constantly eluded hia lip as often as he 
attempted to quench the thirst that tormented 
him. Over hia head grew all kinda of fruits ; 
bat whenever he reached forth hia hands to 
take them, the wind scattered them to the 
Clouds. 

t 2. Ornith . ; A genua of Wading Birds, the 
type of the old aub-family Tantalinae, vari- 
ously placed In different classification a. Ac- 
cording to Wallace it belongs to the Ciconiidse, 
with five species from the Ethiopian, Ori- 
ental and Neotropical regions, and the south- 
east of North America. The genus is akin to 
Ibis, bnt with a stronger bill. One of the 
species, * Tantalus (= f Ibis ~ Plegadis) falcin- 
ellns, the Oloomy Ibis, is an occasional British 
visitor. (Yarrtll : Brit . Birds, ed. 4th, i v. 213.) 

Tantalus' cup, *. A philosophical toy, 
consisting of a aiphon ao adapted to a cup 
that, the abort leg being in the cap, the long 
leg may go down through the bottom of it. 
The aiphon is concealed within the figure of a 


man, whose chin ia on a level with the bend 
of the eiphon. Hence, aa aoon as the water 
risea up to the 
chin of the Im- 
age, it begins to 
subside, so that 
the figure, like 
Tantalus in the 
fable, ia unable 
to quench its 
thirst. 


'tin'- t a 
mount, v.i . 



TAXTALCe* CUP. 


[Tantamount, a.] To be tantamount or equi- 
valent. 

"That which Jo God's estimate may tantamount to 
a direct nod or valuing.” — Up. Taylor: £pitcopacy 
Asserted, J $ L 

t&n'-ta mtfilnt, * tan-ta-mont, a. [Fr. 
tant (Lat. tantus) = ao much, as much ; Eng. 
amount.] Equivalent in value, force, signifi- 
cation, or effect. 

" Whenever the Liberals bring forward a motion re- 
garded by all tide* a* tantamount to a vote of want of 
oooftdence."— Daily Telegraph, Jau. IS, 1S8S. 


* t&n-ta-moilnt'-ing-l^, adv. 
MOONT.] Equivalently ; in effect. 


[Tanta- 


“ Tantamountingly to give her tha He.”— fuller : 
Church Bist., 1 1. 1L 2S. 

9. [Quantity.] 

* t&n-tlv'-jf, adv. & 9. [From the note of a 
hunting-horn.] 

A. A 9 adv. : Swiftly, speedily, 
fe. Aa substantive : 

1. A rapid, violent gallop. 

2. A mixture of heata and violence ; a rush, 
a torrent. 

*' Sir, I expected to hear from you U tha language of 
the lost groat, and the prodigal son. and not in such a 
tantivy of language."— Cleave land. 

3. An adherent of the Court in the time of 
Charlee II. ; ft royalist. (Probably from the 
fox-hnnting habits of the country aqniree of 
the period.) 

•• Comer . . . was a Tory nf tho highest sort, snch 
as la the cant of his age was called a tantivy"— Mo. 
caulay : Btutyu ; Comic Dramatist of the Restoration. 

1 To ride tantivy: To ride with great speed. 

* v.i, [Tantivy, a dr.] To hurry 
off ; to go off in a hurry. 

“Where ars they gone t antieying l" — Bad. D'Ar. 
Nay : Camilla, bk. XtL, ch. vliL 

* t&nt -llng, e. [Based on tantalize (q.v.V] 
One seized with the hope of things unattain- 
able. 

T&n'-tra, #. [Sans., from tort = to believe.] 
Bind. Sacred Lit. (PL): Compositions, great 
in number and in some cases extensive, always 
assuming the form of a dialogue between Siva 
and his hride in one of her many forms, but 
chiefly as Uraa and Parvati, in which the 
goddess aska her consort for directions how to 
perform certain ceremonies, and with what 
prayers and incantations they should be ac- 
companied. In giving her information, lie 
warns her that it must on no accoont be 
divulged to the profane. The Tantrikaa, or 
followers of the Tantras, consider them a fifth 
Veda, and attribate to them equal antiquity 
and superior authority. Prof. Horace Hay- 
man Wilson believed that portions of them 
ars older than the P&ranas, and that the 
eyatem originated in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity. They were composed chiefly in 
Bengal and Eastern India. The Saktas are 
great eapporters of the Tantras. [Sakta.] 

T&n'-tr&^m, a [Eng. tantr(a) ; -km.] The 
doctrine of the Tantras. 

T&n -tri-ka, a [Sana, Ac.] 

Hindooism : A follower of the Tantras. 

t&n 1 -triim, a [Etym. doubtful) A hurst of 
ili-humour; a fit of paasion ; a display of 
temper. (Generally in the pi oral) (Colloq.) 

,** H* h** been in »lr*nge barnanr* and tantrum 9 all 
the morning.'*— Lytton: By Noeel, hk. xL, ch. 1L 

t&n'-tj, a [Hind, tdnt.] 

Weaving: The Hindoo loom, consisting of 
bamboo beams for the warp and cloth, a pair 
of hedalea moved by loops, in which the big 
toes ars inserted, a needle which answers aa a 
shuttle, and a lay. 

t&U'-^-pfis, a. [Or. Tavvirou? (tanupous). ravav- 
irot* (tanaupous) = long striding, long-legged; 


ravvoi (tanuo) ~ to stretch, and ttov? (pons) =s 
a foot) 

1. Entom. : A genus of Tipulidae. Antenna 
with fourteen articulations in both aexea, the 
last but one very long in the males, all the 
others nearly globnlar. 

2. Pal&ont . : A species occurs In the Pur- 
beck bed a. 

t&n sip - ter - a, a. [Gr. rawer tirrepoi 
(tanusipteros) = having spreading wings : raw<e 
(tanuo) =. to spread, and mepov (pteron) = a 
wing.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Alcedinidse, with four- 
teen species, from the Moluccas, New Guinea, 
and North Australia, Bill rather short, some- 
what thick, straight, acute; nostrila oval; 
tail graduated, the two middle feathers tha 
longest. 

t&n-^e'-to-ma, a. [Gr. rowto (tanufi) = to 
stretch DUt, and oropa (stoma) = a mouth.] 

Entom. : A tribe of Diptera (q.v.), with 
aeveral families. The antennae consist appar- 
ently of three joints, but often with Indica- 
tions of articulation in the third joint, and 
with a terminal bristle ; the palpi of not more 
than two jointa, and the mouth usually per- 
fect. The larvae have a mors or less distinct 
head, and produce free pupae. 

t&n'-£-st6me,s. [Tanystoma.] Any dipterous 
insect of the tribe Tanystoma (q.v.). The 
gadfly is a familiar British example. 

t&n’-zi-m&t, s. [Arab., pi. of tansim = a 
regulation.] The name given to the organic 
laws, constituting the first contribution to- 
wards constitutional government in Turkey, 
published in 1844 by the Sultan Abdul-Medjid. 

Ta'-o-I^m, Ta'-^n-ljm, *. [See def.] 

Compar. Relig . ; One nf the three religions 
of China. Ita founder, Laotae, lived, accord- 
ing to tradition In the sixth cent ary rc. Tao 
Is a word meaning “ way.” It would seem 
that Tao represented the course which Laotae 
thought a man should pursue in order to 
overcome evil. The whole teaching was vague 
and unsatisfactory ; but its followers made a 
great advance ou those that had preceded 
them, by believing firmly that ultimately 

g ood would gain the victory over evil 
y insisting that good should be returned 
ftfr evil, as the sure way to overcome it. The 
head of the body W’aa a sort of patriarch, who 
had the power of transmitting hia dignity and 
office to a member of his own family, and the 
descendants of the first are said to have held 
the office for centuries. Tao was afterwards 
personified, and regarded as the first being ol 
the universe. The Taoista attributed to him 
eternity and invisibility ; but they do not 
seem to have regarded him as being in aoy 
way able to aasiat or comfort his followers 
All they had to do waa to contemplate him 
and hia virtues, and to strive to keep In the 
“way." When Taoism appears as a definite 
factor in the history of Cnfna, in the third 
centnry b.c., it appears as a congeries of 
superstitions : belief in the manifestations of 
spirita, alchemy, astrology, searching for the 
herb of immortality, ana the sublimation of 
the body ao as to render It ethereal Taoiam 
was largely modified by Buddhism, some of 
the doctrines and practices of which it 
adopted ; bnt it still adheres to its old aaper- 
etitions, thoogh In its treatises it enjoins 
ranch of the Confucian and the Buddhistic 
morality. 

Ta'-d-ist, Ta'-on-ist, a. & a. [Eog. Tao- 

(ism), Taon(ism); -itt.] 

A* As adj. : Of or belonging to Taoism (q.v.). 
B. As subst. : A follower of Laotae ; a be- 
liever in Taoism. 

t&p (1), • tappe, * tep, v.t. k i. [Fr. taper , 
tapper = to lap, to strike, to hit ; Low Qer, & 
Ger. tappen = to grope, to fumhlo ; tapp, tappe 
= the flat, a blow, a kick; lcel. tapsa=. to 
tap. Probably of imitative origin.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. To strike lightly or gently, or with some 
thing small ; to pat gently ; to strike with a 
gentle blow. 

M Nlxh celestial Cupid *tood : 

And. tapping him, said, 'Youth, bo »(**.’ " 

Fenton: Flatonio BpeB. 

2. To put a new aole or heel on, as on • 
boot or shoe. 

B. Intrant. : To strike a gentle blow : as, 
To tap at a door. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, s£n ; mute, ouh. cure, ijnite, our, rfcle, full ; try. Syrian. «o, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


tap— tapestried 
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t&p (2), v.t. & i. [A.S. t&ppan (Somner); cogti. 
with Dut. tappen; Icel. tappa ; Dan. tappe ; 
Sw. tappa ; Ger. aa-p/en. Allied to fop and 

A- Transitive: 

L Literally : 

]. To pierce bo as to let out & fluid*: as, To 
tap a cask, a tree, &c. 

2. To causa to run out by broaching the 
cask or vessel ; to cause to flow. 

•‘That blood already, like tbe pelican, 

Hast thou tapt out, and drunken ly carous'd.” 

Shaketp. : Bt chard ll„ li. L 

H Fig. : To treat in an analogous manner 
for the purpose of extracting or drawing some- 
thing from : as, To tap a telegraph wire. 

• B. Intrans. : To draw liquora from a 
cask ; to act as a tapster. 

•*I will entertain Bardolph ; be shall draw, he *hall 
tap”Shakesp. : Merry Witte, L 3. 

% To tap the Admiral : To Bnck liquor from 
a cask by a straw. Hotien eaye it was first 
dona with the rum-cask in which the body of 
Admiral Lord Nelson was brought to England, 
and when the cask arrived the admiral was 
found “ high and dry.” 

Up (IX*. [Tap (1), V.) 

1. A gentle blow ; a Blight blow with some- 
thing little or light ; a pat. 

" Let them * while their nimble feet reetralD. 

And with soft tapt bout time to er'ry *train." 

Jenyns: Art (if Dancing, lL 

2. A piece of leather fastened npon the 
bottom of s boot or shoe in repairing or re- 
newing the sole or heel. 

t&p (2), * tappers. [A.S. fceppe (Somner); 
cogn. with Dut tap; lcel. tappi; Dan. tap; 
Sw. tapp = a tap, a handful, a wisp; 0. H. 
Ger. zapho; Ger. zap/en.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A plug or epile to etop a hole In a cask. 

2. A pipe or hole through which liqnor is 
drawn from a cask. 

“ It wu Impossible to draw out aay of Ite contents 
by a tap.”— Cook: Pint Voyagt, bk. L, eh. It 

3. The liquor drawn from a cask or through 
t tap. especially with regard to its quality. 

“It's wery little of that tap he drinks. 

—Die tent ; Pickwick, ch, xavIL 

4. A tap-house or tap-room. 

II. Mach. : A tapering, longitudinally 

grooved screw of hardened ateel, having a 
square head, bo that it may be turned by a 
wrench. It is used for cutting an Internal 
screw, as that of a nut. 

t On tap : 

L Ready to be drawn : as, ale on tap. 

2. Broached or furnished with a tap : as, a 
cask on tap. 

tap-bolt, A bolt with a head on one end 
and a thread on the other, to be screwed into 
some fixed part, instead of passing through 
the part and receiving a nnt. 

tap-borer, #. A tapering boring instru- 
ment for making spigot or bung holes in 
casks. 

tap-cindcr, s. The clay produced in the 
process of puddling iron. 

tap-hole, s. An opening at the base of a 
smelting- furnace for drawing off the molten 
metal. It is stopped by a plug of refrac- 
tory clay, which te removed in the act of 
tapping. 

tap-house, s. A house where liquors are 
retailed, usually in connection with a brewery. 

“ For mine own part, I never cum a Into any room 
In a tap-haute, bat I am drawn In .”— : Mea- 
ner* for Measure, li. L 

tap-plate, s. A steel plate furnished 
with a number of holea which are wormed 
and notched, to adapt it for cutting threads 
on blanks. 

tap-room, #. Originally, a room in a 
tap-honse, where beer is served from the tap ; 
now applied to a room in a public-house in 
which persons Bit and drink, and where work- 
men may cook their food. 

‘‘The tnbuudor waa put on® night Into a miser- 
able tap-room full of *o Idler* amoking ."— Macaulay : 
BisL Sag., ch. rii 

tap-root, s. The main root of a plant, 
which peuetrates the earth directly down- 
wards to & considerable depth ; a root in 
which the descending radicle maintains Ita 
superiority in thickness and importance to 


the rootlets which spring from it on all sides. 
Example, the carrot, parsnip, or turnip. A 
tap-root may be fusi- 
form, napiform, pre- 
morse, filiform, or 
cylindrical. 

“ Som® put nnd®r th® 
tree* raised of *eed, 
about four inches below 
th® place where they 
*ow their teed*, a smMi 
piece of tile to atop tbe 
running down of tbe 
tap-root, wbich occa- 
sion* it to branch when 
it come* to the til*."— 

Mortimer: Husbandry. 

tap -rooted, a. 

Having a tap-root. 



tap-wrench, t A two-handled lever for 
rotating a tap used in forming an interior 
screw -thread. The shank of fcha tap Is held 
between a fixed and & movable die, which are 
approached by a screw, and are adapted to 
hold eh&nks of various sizes. 


t&p (3), «. (Top.] A top ; a head or the like. 
(Scotch.) 

T Tap c /tow: 

1. Lit. : The quantity of flax that is made np 
into a conical form to be put npon the diatafr. 

2. Fig. : A very irritable person ; & person 
easily inflamed, like & bundle of flax. 

tan-plckle, s. The uppermost and most 
valuable grain in a stalk of oata. Hence, fig., 
one's most valuable possession, as, in the case 
of a woman, chastity. (Scotch), 

ta-pSlp'-Itc, *. [After the Sierra de Tapalpa, 
'Mexico, where found; suff. -ite (M in.); Ger. 
tellurunsmuthsilber.] 

Min. : Supposed to be a sulpho-telluride of 
bismuth and silver, but its exact composition 
has not yet been determined. S tincture, 

granular ; sp. gr. 7*803 ; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, gray, tarnishes easily. An analysis 
by Rainmelsberg yielded : sulphur, 3 '32 ; tel- 
lurium, 24" 10 ; bismuth, 4S‘60 ; silver, 23’35 = 
99'27. 


ta-pay-Ax'-In, •. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Phrynosoma orbiculare, a toad-like 
lizard, about six inches long, from the hill- 
country of Central Mexico. There are eight 
sharp radiating spines on the back of the 
head, and rows of scales keeled and apined on 
the flanks. General colour, a dull eand-tint 
above ; yellowish beneath. 


tape, • tappe, s. [A.S. tceppe = a tape, a 
fillet ; closely allied to teeppet = a tippet, and 
borrowed from Lat. tapete = cloth, hangings, 
tapestry (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A narrow fillet or band ; a narrow linen 
or cotton fabrio, twilled or plain, white or 
coloured, used for strings and the like. 


** WUl yon bay any tape, or lac* for your cep. 
My dainty duck, my de*r-» ? " 

Shaketp.: Winter's Tale, ir. *. 

2. A tape-line (q.v.). 


3. A narrow band of paper on which mes- 
sages ara recorded by a telegraph apparatus. 

4. Spirituous or fermented liqnor. (Slang.) 

IL Printing: 

1. .One of the travelling-bands which hold 
and conduct the sheet of paper in a machine. 
The nippers take the aheet from the feed- 
board, and the fly, taking it from the tapes, 
delivers it on to the heap. 

2. A similar bend in a paper -folding 
machine. 


tape-carrier, a. A tool-holder, like a 
firame-eaw, io which a corundum tape is 
mounted, to be used in cutting or filing. 

tape-fuse, s. A long, flexible, ribbon- 
shaped fuse, containing & composition which 
burns with great rapidity. 

tape-line, tape-measure, s. A rib- 
bon of tape or other material winding upon 
an axis inside a case. They are made of 
linen or ateel, from tan to 100 feet long, and 
divided into feet, inches, aod subdivisions of 
an inch. 


•tape-primer, s. A narrow atrip of 
flexihle material, usually paper, containing 
small charges of fulminating composition at 
short and equal intervals apart, and covered 
with a waterproof composition. 


tape, v.t. [Tape, *.] To make go a great way ; 
to use sparingly. 


" And ye a ell hue my *klll aud knowledge to gar th* 
*iller gang fur— I II tape It out weel”— Scoff : Heart of 
Midlothian, cb. ali. 

t tape -ism, s. [Tapism.J 
t tape' -1st, s. [Tapist.] 


• tap'-en, a. [Eng. tap(e), a. ; -en.\ Made oi 
tape. 

“ Burst It* tapen bonds."— Read* : Never Too Lat « te 
Mend, ch. xxr. 

ta'-per, s. & a. [A.S. tapor, taper ; lr. tapar ; 
Wei. tampr. ] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinai'y Language : 

1. A small wax-candle, usually having a 
long wick with such a covering of wax as to 
allow the taper to be colled ; a sinali lighted 
wax candle ; a small light. 

" To guide hU dangerous tread, the tapers gleam." 

Wordeworth : Descriptive Sketches. 

2. Tapering form ; gradual diminution of 
thicknesa in an elongated object ; that which 
possesses a tapering fonn. 

“ lu *b»pe it differ* aomewhat from the Whl teheed, 
beiug uot only » third iouger, but haring » blunter 
beau end » greeter leugtb of taper Kit,”— Daily Tele 
graph. Sept, 25. 1884 

II. Bot. : Verbascum. Thapsus. [Hiotaper.] 

B. As adjective: 

I. Ord. Lang . ; Long and becoming regu- 
larly more slender towards the point ; taper- 
ing toward one end. 

” With erapla forehead, and with apreadiiw ho rue, 

Who** taper top* refulgeut gold adorn*. 

Pope : Homer; Iliad x. tMV 

II. Bot. : Terete (q.v.), 

taper-file, «. A file which is rectangular 
in section, and whose thickness and width 
gradually decrease toward the point. 

taper-pointed, o, 

Bot. : Acuminste (q.v.). 

taper- vice, b. A vice whose cheeks ara 
arranged to grasp objects whose sides are not 
parallel. 

ta'-per, v.i. & t. [Taprr, a,) 

A. Intransitive : 

L To become gradually slenderer ; to di- 
minish in one direction ; to become gradually 
less In diameter. 

" Around th* tapering top a doro they tye." 

Pitt: Virgil; .Eneidr. 

• 2. To diminish ; to grow gradually less. 

B. Trans. : To cause to taper ; to make 
gradually smaller, eapecially in diameter. 

” 1 never aaw any single tree-masts so bis In the 
body, aud so long, and yet so well tapered, —Dam- 
pier : Voyage s (an. 1687). 

•ta'-pered, a. [Eng. taper ; -ed.] Provided 
with tapers ; lighted with a taper or tapers. 


ta'-per-lfigf, pr. par. or o. [Taper, t>.] Be- 
coming gradually smaller in diameter towards 
one end ; gradually diminishing towards a 
point. 

** Each tall and tapering mast 
Is awnng into ita place.” 

Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 

ta'-per- Ing-1^, adv. [Eng. tapering; -ly.) 
In a tapering manner. 


1 ta -per-nSss, «. [Eng. taper; The 

quality or state of being tapering ; tapering 
term. 

M A Corinthlao pillar baa a relative beauty, de- 
pendent on it* tapemeis and foliage.” — Hhentton* : On 
Taste. 


* ta'-per- wl^e, adv . [Eng. taper; -wise.] In 
a tapering manner ; taperingly. 

” It groweth taperwise, aharpe and pointed in the 
top.’—/*. Holland: Plinie, bk. xvi., ch. zvL 

t&p’-es, s. [Gr. ramj? (tapes) = a carpet, ft 

rug-] 

Zool. <£ Palceont. : A genus of Venerid® 
(q.v.); outline of shell ovate, oblong, um- 
bonea turned forward, margin smooth, si- 

E honal fold deep and rounded. The animal 
i eaten in North America and on the coast of 
Europe. About eigiity recent species, widely 
distributed, from low water to 100 fathoms. 
Fossil six, from the Pliocene of Europe. 

t&p'-Ss-trled, a. [Eng. tapestry; -ed.] Fur- 
nished or hnng with tapestry. 

" la vela on gilded roof they fall. 

And lightened ap a tapestried wait,** 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt & 


boil. b6^; poilt, J6^rl; cat, 9 ell, chorus, 9 hln, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^plst. ph = t 
-elan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -{ion, -fion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, d?L 
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t&p'-ds-trjr, • tap-es-trie, * tap-es-trye, 
* tap-is-trie, * tap-is-try, «. [A corrupt, 
of Fr. tapisserie, from tapisser = to furnish 
with tapestry; tapi*= tapestry, from Low 
Lat. tapecius = tapestry, from Lat. tap fit = 
cloth, hangings; Gr. r<£mjs {tapes), genit. 
ramp-os (tapitos) =r & carpet ; Sp. tapiz = 
tapestry; ItaL tapezzeria = tapestry.] 

Fabric; A kind of woven hangings of wool 
or ailk, frequently raised and enriched with 
gold and silver, representing figures of men, 
animals, historical subjects, &c. The term 
is of somewhat indefinite meaning, and the 
purpose equally indeterminate. It was origi- 
nally intended for hangings, to hide the wali, 
or make a screen or curtain. Hand tapestry 
ie embroidered by the needle, woollen or silken 
threads being worked into the meshes of & 
fabric. The term ia also applied to a variety 
of woven fabrics having a multiplicity of 
colours in their design, hot having no other 
characteristic of true tapestry. 

"The tapestjy, the bedding, the w»!nscot« were 
ftoon in ft max©. — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxlii. 

% The art of making tapestry was known 
to most of the ancient nations. The hangings 
and walla of the Jewish tabernacle were a 
kind of tapestry^ some made by the needle 
and some woven (Exod. xxvi. 1, 31, 36, xxxv. 
85). Thera was a kind of tapestry in the 
houses of the Anglo-Saxon chiefs. That of 
the ordinary type wsa introduced, or reintro- 
duced, into Europe by the Saracens, and those 
Frenchmen who made it were called Sarazinois. 
The factory at Arraa was so celebrated from 
the fourteenth to the sixteenth century that 
the name of the town came to be used for the 
fabric. [Arras, Gobelin.] The art reached 
high perfection in Flanders in the fifteenth 
century. In the reign of Henry VI IL tapestry- 
weaving waa introduced into England, and a 
manufactory was commenced at Mortlake in 
1619. At first tapestry was used chiefly 
to decorato churches, but was afterwards 
employed to beautify the mansions of the 
aristocracy. The scenes represented have 
historic interest, from the vivid representa- 
tion which they present of contemporary life. 
[Bayeux-tapestrv.] The art ia now more 
common in the East than the West, the uae of 
tapestry having been superseded in Europe 
by painting, the papering of walls, &c. ; but 
the celebrated manufactory in the Avenue 
dea Gobelins, Paris, which became a State 
institution in the reign of Lonis XIV., still 
flourishes, and the tapestry produced there 
ia as superior to the Bayenx tapeetry as s 
picture by Rubens is to the crude outline 
drawings of early Egyptian art. 

tapestry-carpet, *. A two-ply carpet 
in which the warp is first printed end then 
woven, 

t&p'-es-trjf. v.t [Tapestry, «.] To adorn 
or haog with, or as with tapestry. 

** E® my chamber iap«tiried 
With th© abowers of lummer.* 

E. B. Browning: Ecru it of Cloud*. 

•t&p'-et, * tap-ette, * tap -It e, s. [Tat. 
tapetc.] [Tapestry, s.] Worked or figured 
stuff ; tapestry, carpet. 

** He com maomlcd inch© aa were about hym th#y 
ahuldft apredd© a tapette vpon the grotmde, A than 
lay© hym rpou the aayde tapet-^—Fobgan : Chronyclt, 
oh. coxxxi. 

t&p'-^-ti, #. [Native name.] 

Zocl. : he pus brasUiensis , found throughout 
Brazil, and on various parte of the Andes in 
Bolivia and Pern. 

t&p'-St-lSss, a. [Tap (3), «.] Not having a 
tap or head ; hence, heedless, foolish. (Scotch.) 

M Tha tapetleu ram fori led hbxle 
fiha'a aaft at best, and acrmtthtng lftzy.* 

Burnt : Epitti* to J. LapraVt. 

ta-pe'-tiim, ». [Mod. Lat., from Lat. tapete 
=. a carpet, tapestry.] 

1. AnaL : Certain cross fibres of the corpus 
callosum spreading outward on the roof of 
the lateral ventricles of the cerebrum. 

2. Compar.Artat. : A shining spot on the out- 
side of the optic nerve in the eyes of certain 
animals, which ia owing to the absence of the 
pigmentum nigrum occasioning the reflection 
of a portion of the rays from the mrmbrana 
ruyschiana. Its use appears to be to cause a 
doable impression on the retina, and thus add 
to the intensity of vision. It may be observed 
distinctly in the eye of the common cat. 

tape-worm, «. [Eng. tape, and worn,] 

L ZooL : An Intestinal worm, Tania solium, 


in form somewhat resembling tape, lta length 
is from five to fifteen yards, and its breadth 
from two lines at the narrowest part to four or 
five at the other or broader extremity. At 
the narrow end is the head, which ia ter- 
minated anteriorly by a central rostellom, 
surrounded by a crown of amall recurved 
hooka, and behind them four suctorial de- 
pressions ; then follow sn immense number of 
segments, each full of microscopic ova. The 
segments are capable of heing detached when 
mature, and reproducing the parasite. There 
is no mouth ; hut nutrition sppeara to take 
place through the tissues of the animal, as 
algae derive noari aliment from the sea- water 
in which they float. The digestive system 
consists of two tabes or lateral canals, ex- 
tending from the anterior to the posterior end 
of the body, and a transverse canal at the 
summit of escli joint. The tapeworm lives in 
the amall intestines of man, sffixing itself by 
its double circle of hooks. When the repro- 
ductive joints or proglottides become ma- 
ture, they break off and are voided with the 
6toola. They may get into wster, or may he 
blown about with the wind, till some of them 
are at length swallowed by the pig, and pro- 
duce a parasite called Cysticereus celluiosm, 
which causes measles in the pig. When the 
measly pork is eaten by man, a tapeworm, the 
ordinary Tosnia soliuitt, appears in his intes- 
tines. This apecies mainly affects the poor, 
who are the chief pork-eaters. Called more 
folly the Pork Tapeworm, The Beef Tape- 
worm, Tmnia nudiocanellata, has no coronet 
of hooks on the head. The segments sre 
aomewbat larger than in the ordinary tape- 
worm. It is fifteen to twenty-three feet long. 
The cyaticercus of this apecies forms measles 
in the ox, and is swallowed by rasn in eating 
beef. It chiefly affects the rich. The Broad 
Tapeworm, Bothriocephalus laius, is twenty- 
five feet long by nearly an inch broad, and 
chiefly affects the inhabitants of Switzerland, 
Russia, and Poland. 

2. Pathol.: Sometimes a person infested 
by a tapeworm experiences no inconvenience, 
and never suspects the existence of the psra- 
aite till segments of it are passed. Or there 
may be continual craving for food, debility, 
pain in the stomach, irritability of the blad- 
der, itching about the nose snd anas, YCrtigo. 
noises in the ears, faintness, restlessness, and 
emaciation. [Hydatids.] 

f tapeworm shapod, a. 

Bot. ; Long, cylindrical, and contracted In 
varioas places, like the tapeworm. 

t&ph-o-nyo’-ter-Is, s. [Gr. r«4>os (taphos) 

— a tomb, and cwrepts ( nukteris ) — a bat.] 
[Taphozous.] 

t&ph-d-zo' us, «. [Gr. Tafac {taphos) = a 
tomb, and (zoo) ~ to live. So named by 
Geoffroy because he discovered the type- 
species, Taphozous perforating io the chambers 
of the Pyramids. [Tour-bat]. Tha other 
apecies share ita fondness for dark places.] 

Zool. : A genua of Bats, belonging to the 
group Emballonurse of the family Emhallon- 
nridae, from the Ethiopian, Oriental, and 
Australian regions, with ten species ranging 
into Egypt and Palestine. Most of these bats 
have a peculiar giandulsr sac between the 
angles of the lower jaw; it ia always more 
developed in males than in females, which, 
in some apecies, do not possess any trace of 
it, though in the males of the same species 
it may be quite d is tin ct. In Taphozous mela- 
nopogon , from India and the East Indies, it is 
absent from both sexes. In the seveo apecies 
forming the aub-genua Taphozous, a email 
band of integnment passes from the inferior 
surface of the fore-arm, and forms, with the 
wing-membrane, a small pouch ; in the other 
three species (forming the sub-genus Tapb- 
onyctens) this pouch ia ahaent. 

t&ph'-ren-chtf-ma, s. [Gr. roApos (taphros) 

— a ditch, aoa tyxvpa ( engchuma ) = Infusion.] 

Bot. : [Bothrenchyma]. 

* t&p’-in ago (age as ¥g), e. [Fr. tapinois = 
by stealth.] A~ lurking or skulking. (Gower : 
C.A., y.) 

t&p-i-o'-ca, i. [The Brazilian Indian name.] 

Food Products: The powdered root or rhi- 
zome of Manikot utilissim a (Jatropka Manikot). 
The root, which is about thirty pounds in 
weight, and is full of a poisonous juice, ia 
washed, rasped, nr rasped and grated, to a 
pulp. Thia, being well bruised and thoroughly 


wsshed, is heated on Iron plates, by which* 
process the poison ia drawn off. The powder, 
when dry, consists of pure starch, and ts baked 
into bread by the 
natives of Central 
America. In tha 
United. States it 
is usually made 
into puddings, and 
forma a light and 
nutritious diet 
Pearl tapioca ia 
made from pre- 
pared grain. 

tapioca - 

starch, s. 

Chem. : Purified 
cassava flour (q.v.). 

The granules somewhat resemble aagn stsrch 
in form, but are smaller. They are round at 
one end, and truncated at the other. The- 
hilum, which is situated at the rouud end of 
the granule, ia, in some, a slit, io others a 
distinct cross. Like ssgo, it is frequently 
added to tha cheaper varieties of arrowroot 

ta-pl-6-lite, s. [After the name of an 
ancient Finnish mythological subject.] 

Jl/in, : A tetragonal mineral occurring in • 
pegmetitic granite near Sukula, Tsmmela, 
Finland. Hardness, 6*0 ; sp. gr. 7*35 ; lustre, 
adamantine to metallic ; colour, pure hlsck. 
Compos. : taotatio acid, $3‘1 ; protoxide of 
iron,. 16*9 = 100, which corresponds with the 
formula 6 Fe 0 , 4 Ta 05 - 

ta'-pir, s. (From the French form of the 
native Brazilian name.] 

Zool, : Any individual of the genus Tapirus 
(q.v.). The South American tapir ( Tapinis 
amtricanus\ is about the size of a small ass, 
but mdre stoutly built, legs short, snout pro- 
longed into a proboscis, but destitute of the 
finger-like process which is present in the 
elephant’e trunk. The skin of the neck forma 
a thick rounded crest oti the nape, with a 
short stiff mane. It ia common thronglioat 
South America, ranging from the Isthmus of 
Darien to the Straits of Magellan. The 
colour la a uniform deep brown, but th© 



TAPIRS. 

A. Malayan, b. American. 


young are marked with yellowish stripes and 
spots. There ia another American species 1 
inhabiting the Corderillas ; the back Is 
covered with hair, snd the nasal bones sre 
more elongated, on which account Gill h«s 
given it generic rank. [Tapirus.] The Ma- 
layan tapir (2\ nalayanus) ia rather larger 
than the American species, and has a some- 
what longer proboscis ; it is nianelesa. The 
colour is glossy black, with the back, rump, 
and aides white, the two colours being dis- 
tinctly marked off from escb other without 
any graduation. Tapirs inhabit deep recesses 
of forests, delighting in water, and feeding on 
youag shoots of trees, fruits, and other vege- 
table substances. They are inoffensive, never 
attacking man, snd sre easily tamed. Their 
flesh is eaten, hut is somewhat dry, snd their 
hides are made into leather. 

ta-pir'-a-viis, *. [ModL Lat. tapir(us), and 
'lat. avus = an ancestor.] 

Palceont . ; A genua of Tkpiridae (q.v,), from 
the Miocene of North America, 

ta-plr-l-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tapir(tu); 
’Lat. fem. pi* adj. auff. -idee.] 

L Zool.: A family of Periesodactyla (q.v.), 
with a single genus. [Tapirus.] 

2. PalaxmL : There are several fossil genera, 
commencing in the Eocene. 



t&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fftll, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
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la-plr'-o-don* a [Eng., &c. tapir, and Qr. 

'Mws (odous), gsnit. 66oKro?(ocion«oi)=atooth.] 
Pahront. : A gsous of Mammala having 
teeth lika those of ths tapir. Oae species, 
from the Bed Crag. 

ta'-pIr-Sld, a. [Eng. tajdr ; -oid.] Allied to 
the tapir or the tapir family. 

» in Franoe it la aesoaUted with two tapiroid genera.” 
— Dawkint : Early Man in Britain, ch. 4. 

ta'-pir-us, a. [Mod. Lat., from tapir (q.v.).] 

1. Zool.: A gsous of Tapiridjp, from tha 
Neotropical and Oriental sub-regions. Nose 
prolonged into a short, inovabls nroboscia, 
akin very thick and covered with closa short 
hsir, neck furnished with a kind of stiff mans ; 
taii very short, ears arnall, eract, and pig- 
like ; four toes on the fore feet, three on tha 
hind feet, separate, and ending in nall-like 
hoofa ; skull pyramidal, as In the hog, with 
the nasal bones much arched for tha muscles 
of the proboscis. Tha spparent anomaly of 
classing animals with four toes with tha 
Pcrissodactyla is explained by the fact that 
ona of tha toes (tha fifth digit) is non-func- 
tional, and does, not touch the ground. Antho- 
ritles differ greatly as to tha nainber of species 
from America, one of which has been sepa- 
rated generically by Gill under tha name of 
Elasmognathus. Tapirus malayanus Is from 
the Malay Peninsala and adjacent Islands. 
The genus la allied both to Sua sod Bhino- 
ceros. 

2. Palcsont. : The genus appears first In 

tha Miocene, and is widely distributed in the 
Post-Pliocena of North America. 

ta pis' (a eileot), a [Fr.] [Tapestry, a] Car- 
peting, tapestry. 

^ To be (or cowi«) on (or upon ) the tapis : To 
be or come under consideration, in allusion 
to tha tapestry need to cover the table In a 
council-room. [Carpet, v., 11.1 

*• Lord Churchill and Lord Oodolphln went away, 
and gave no rote* In tha matter which was upon tk e 
lapitf'—Lord Clarendon : Diary. (1690.) 

* ta'-pis, v.t. [Tapis, a] To cover with figures 
like tapastry. 

"The wlndewra beautified with sprene qulahln*, 
wrought and ta pitted with fl cores of all coloura*— P. 
Holland : Plinie, bk. xix.. eh. tr. 

♦ ta -pia-or , a [Fr. tapissier .] Au upholsterer, 
ao embroiderer, a maker of tapestry. 

*• An haberdasher, and a carpenter, 

A webbe, a deyer, and a tapUer. 

Chaucer ; 6. T., 86A (ProtJ 

♦ta'-ptsh, *ta~pise, v.i. [Fr. tapissant , 
pr. par. of (ju) tapir = to be close to the ground, 
to sqaat.] To hide, to conceal one’s self, to 
lie In ambush, to lurk ; to lie close to the 
ground, as partridges, &c. 

" With Joy elle at ona thet went tille Snawdon* 

On Jnor A Ini. that tapited by that ildv 
To purueie thaui a slcullcyng, ou the Fnylls eft to 
ride." Robert de Srunne, p. 8, 

t tap'-Ifm, tape'-Ifin, a [Eug. tape; -im.) 
Bed-tapism (q.v.). 

ttap-Ist, tape'-Ist, A [Eng. tape; 

Ons to whom red tape is everything ; a close 
adherent to presented form. 


* tap-ite, 

tapestry. 


t&p'-pct, b. [A dimin. from tap (1), v.] 

Machinery : 

(1) A projecting arm which is touched by 
a cam or other moving object, in order to 
impart au Intermittent reciprocation to the 
rod. Specially used as a velvs-motiou in 
steam-engines. 

(2) A similar device on the stem of a stamp 
in an ore-battery. It is struck by a cam, 
lifting tha stamp, which falls as the cam 
slides from ander tha tappet, its shoe striking 
tha ore iu ths mortar. 

tappet-motion, s. 

Steam-eng. : The apparatus for working tha 
valvea of some forms of condensing engines. 
Tha valve-rods have levers attached, which 
are moved by projecting tappets oo a rod 
connected to tha beam. 

tappet-wheel, a 

Mach. : A wheel having apars on its peri- 
phery, adapted to trip a lever, trip-ham iner, 
fulling- mallet, Ac., or to raise tha stamps of 
an ora-milL 

• tap-pice, v.i. (Tapish.) 

t&p'-p*hg,s. [Tap (2), vj] 

1. Founding: Tha jarring of ft pattern In its 
ted in the sand to give it clearance. With 
small castings this is dona by sticking a 
skewer into tha pattern, and Upping it with 
tha slicker or trowel; with larger castings 
more anargetic means arc employed, but in 
tha same way. 

2. Mech.: The act or process of forming a 
screw thread in a hole. 

3. Mech. dt Domestic: Boring a hole in a 
pipe, cask, Ac., to Insert a plug, connect a 
branch-pipe, or introduce a faucat, as the case 
may be. 

4. Surg. : The operation of removing fluid 
from any of the sarous cavities of tha body 
la which it has collected In large quantity ; 
paracentesis. It may be practised ou the 
abdomen, the thorax, the gall-bladder, Ac. 

tapping-bar , a 

Founding : A round bar with a sharp point, 
used for letting out the metal from the furnace 
into the ladle*. 

tapping-cock, a. A cock having a Uper 
atem. snabling it to be fixed firmly in ao 
opening by driviog. 

tapping-drill, *. A drill for boring 

holes iu water mains and pipea. 

tapping-gouge, s. A gouge used in 
tapping the sugar-mapie, and io making ths 
spiles by which ths sap is conducted to the 
buckets. 

t&p'-pit, a. [Tap (3), *.] Created. 

tappit-hen, a 

L Lit. : A hen with s crest. 

2. Fig. : A tia pot with & nob on the top, 
containing a quart of ale. 

Their ho* tea* . . . appeared with a hag* 

‘ img at ’ x f 


v.t. [Tapite, *.] To covsr with 

I well do paint with pore gold 
And tapite hem full manyfold.” 

Chaucer: Dreme. 

* tap-ite, a [Tapet.] Tapestry (q.v.). 

t&p l-to'-lce, a. [Lat. tajicti) = a carpet ; i 
connect., and tda = a web.] 

Zool. : Walcknfterie name for a sub-division 
of Araneidae, containing those spinning great 
webs of a close texture like hammock*, and 
dwelling io them to catch their prey* 

•t&p'-l&sh, s. [Eng. tap (2), a, and lash, 
prob. = iusli.j 

1. Poor beer ; sipall beer. 

“ Did ever any man run «uch taplath at thU at flrat 
broaching f "—Porker ; Reproof of Rehear#* Tran t- 
proud, p. IIL 

2. The last running of email beer ; the 
dregs or refuse of liquor. 

■t&p'-tings, a pi [Tap (3), a] The whang- 
leather straps which connect the aoaple and 
hand staff 

‘t&p'-n£t, s. [Etym. doobtfuL] A rush basket 
in which figs are imported. 

* tappe, *, [Tap.] 


quarts, ^familiarly denominated a tappit-hen, and 
which. In th* language of the ho*t*»s, named «.#. 
mantled) with excellent claret just drawn from tha 
cask." — Scott / Waeerley, eh. xh 

t&p-s&l-teer'-ie, o dv. [Tap (3), *.) Topsy- 
turvy. (Scotch.) 

t&p'-ster, * tap-stere, a [A.S. tatppestrs , 
a fern, form of tasppere — a tapper.] [-ster.] 
Ons who taps or draws ale in an alehouse. 
(Tha word was originally feminine.) 

Shrill- tengued tapetert anewerlng every call." 

Shaketp. : Venut A Adonis, 849. 

• t&p'-ster-lfr a. [Eng. tapster; -ty.] Be- 
fitting a tapster ; low; valgar. 

" In any tapsterlie teanne*.”-- Nashe : Introduce, to 
Oreene’t Menaphon, p. *. 

t&p-to6', *. [Tattoo, *.] A teat of a drum. 

ta-p&', «. [Taboo.] 

• ta'-pbl, *. [Etym. donbtfuL] 

Mil. : The sharp projecting ridge down the 
centre of some breast-platae. 

• t&p'-wort, a [Eng. tap (2), a., and wort] 
Ths refuse of the tap ; dregs. 

** A cup of small tapuerte.* 

Breton : Joyet of Idle Bead, pt ■«. 

ta’-qna, a [Taoua.] 


pot, contelufng 


ta-qug,-riis'-sa, *. [Brazilian.] 

Bot. : The oame given to some Brazilian 
reeda, of ths order of Grasses, growing from 
thirty to forty feet high in the Brazilian 
forests, with r diameter of six inches. Bs- 
tween the joints they are full of a cool liquid, 
which quenches the most burning thirst 

tar (1), 1 tarre, * terre, s. [A.S. teoru, tent; 
cogo. with Dut. teer; lcei. tjara; Dan. tiasre; 
8w. tj&ra; Low Ger. far ; Ger. iheer ; Ir. tearr.] 

1. Chem. : Athick, dark -brown, viscid, oily 
liquid, produced, together with otherproducts. 
in the dry distillation of organic bodies and 
of bituminous minerals. [Coal-tar.] The 
chemical constitution of tar is very com- 
plicated, but it appears to bs a mixture of 
various substances, acid, alkaline, and neutral. 
True vegetable tar has always an acid reaction, 
aod la readily miacibls with aleohnJ, glacial 
acetic acid, ether, chloroform, benzol, &o. Ife 
is largely need for coating ths planks and 
cordage of ships, for the preservation of 
fences, for making pitch, Sic. 

2. Mamif. St Comm.: Tar from the pioe-tree, 
Finns sylvestris , is brought from Bassia, Nor- 
way, Germany, and Sweden. It is superior 
to that manufactured io the United States from 
other species of pine, though the latter is 
produced in great quantities in the vast plna 
forests, of North ana Soutli Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, and other southern states. Tar is 
produced in theaa regions by a smothered 
buroiog of the long-leaved pine, earth being 
laid oo ths heaps of billets to deaden the fire. 
Aa it burns the distilled tar runa out through a 
spout provided for that purpose. From wood 
tar ia further distilled wood vinegar, which in 
its turn yielda wood naptha. Coal tar, long a 
troublesome product of gas works, is now being 
made very useful, crude naptha being produced 
from it Ths naptha when purified has many 
important uses, among them the dissolving of 
India-rubber. Amoog the other products of 
coal tar are the highly important onea of car- 
boiio acid *od the aniline colors. [Coal-tas.] 

3. Pharm. : Tar is an external stiinulaot 
given in psoriasis, eczema, and other skin 
diseases. Its vaponr InhRled is of use in 
chrooic bronchitis and phthisis. 

4. A sailor, a eeamao. (In this seaee 
shortened from tarpaulin (q.v.). 

" Hi« tart passed their time In rioting among th* 
rabble of Portsmouth."— Macaulay : M at. Eng., cb. xit. 

tar-board, s. 

Paper : A strong quality cf millboard made 
from junk and old tarred rope. 

tar-water, *. 

* 1. A cold infusion of tar, formerly a cele- 
brated remedy for many chronic affections, 
especially of ths lungs. I o 1747 It was strongly 
recommended by ths metaphysician Berkeley, 
Bishop of Cloyne, in his Siris. 

tply wh 

iklllXg B«J vm ~~ - 

Shmtton* : Progrut of Taste, ir. 

2. The aminoniacal water obtained by con- 
densation in tha process of gas manufacture. 

tar- well, ». 

Gas-works : A tank containing water, through 
which gas is passed to extract the tar. 

tar, v.t. [Tar, a.] 

1. To emear or cover with tar. 

* 2. To smear, to cover, to impregnate. 

" I hav* noiuted ye, M>d tarr'd y* with my doctrln*, 
And y«t the imirren atlck* to ye. ... 

Beaum. A FteU : Spanish Curate. IU. *. 

1 (1) Tarred with the same brush : Having 
ths asms vices or peculiarities ", subject to 
the satns treatment. 

(2) To tar and feather a person: To pour 
heated tar over him, and the a covor him with 
feathers. Tho practice is very old, and ia 
now practically discontinued, 

* tar (2), s. [Tabb.1 

* tar-fitch, a 
BoL : Vida hirsuta. 
tar-grass, a 

Bot. : Vida hirsuta or V. Cracoa. 

ta'-ra (l), a [Tasmanian or Maori CO-3 
Bot. : The tara fern. 

tara-fem, a 

Bot. : Pteris esculenta. [Pteris.] 
ta'-ra (2), a [Taro 0)-] 


4 * Or h»ply when their spirit* fan ter. 
Sprinkling my Lord of Cloyue s tar-water. 

Shentt " ^ " 


boll, t)< 5 S>; ptf&t, Jiffcl; cat, 50II, chorus, jhln, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, oylst. -In*, 
-dan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shiin ; -tlon, -}lon = zhfin, -clous, -tlous. -»lous = shils. -ble, -die, 4 c. = b?l. clfi. 
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t^-r&c'-te£, s. [Gr. rapcurrrj? (tarakth) = a 
disturber.] 

[cA%. : A genus of Coryphamidas. Pelagic 
ttahes, allied to Brama (q.v.), from tropical 
and temperate seas. 

ttv-ra-gui'-ra^ «. [Mod. Lat, from native 
name.] 

Zool. : A genus of Iguanidse, from tropical 
America. Back not crested ; scales of back 
small, of throat granular ; tail round, with a 
slight crest and moderate scales ; ear toothed 
in front 

L&r-a-mi'-ra, a. [Hind.] See compound. 

^ taramira oil, s. Au oil expressed from 
the seeds of Eruca saliva , cultivated in parts 
of India. The oil Is like colza-oil, except in 
colour. It Is used in India for anointing the 
the hair and for food. 

ta-r&n'-dus, i. [Lat., a word occurring 
Pliny: Nat. Hist., viii. 52.] * 

ZooL : A aynonym of Rangifer (q.v.). 

Tar-An'-non, «. [See def.] 

Geog. A valley and river In North Wales, 
between Llanidloea and Duraa Moroddry, 

Tarannoa-sliale, a. 

Geol : Prof. Ramsay'a name for certain beds 
existing st Tarannon and elsewhere, from 
South into North Wales. Thay are 1,000 to 
1,500 feet thick in some places, and contain 
numerous species of Graptolites, corals of the 
genera Fa vosites and Cvathophyllmn, a crinold 
(Actinocrinus pulcher ), and s hrachiopod 
(Lingula symondsii). Lyell combined them 
with the Woolhope Limestone and Shale and 
the Denbighshire grits, placing the whole 
under the Wenlock Formation (Upper Silu- 
rian). Etheridge makes them of Lower 
Wenlock age. Called by Sedgwick, Rhayader 
Slates. 

Tarannon- slates, ». pL [Tarannon 

SHALE.] 

tAr-an-tAss', a. [Russ.] A large covered 
travelling carriage, without springs, but ba- 
lanced on long poles which serve the purpose, 
and without seats, Much nsed in Russia. 

ta-rAn-tAl'-la, s. [ital.] 

Music : A rapid Neapolitan dance In trip- 
lets. So called because it was popularly thought 
to be a remedy agalnat the supposed poisonous 
bite of the Tarantula spider, which was said 
tn set people dancing. Older specimens of 
the dance are not In triplets. [Tarantula.] 

ta-rAn'-tl^m. t&r-an-tty-mua, *. [Fr. 
tarantisme ; Ger. tarautismus, from ItaL ta- 
rantula (q.v.).] 

Mental Path. : An epidemic dancing mania, 
prevalent in Italy lu the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, originating in an exaggerated 
dread of the consequences resulting from the 
bite of the tarantula (q.v.), as & remedy 
for which the dance of the same name was 
adopted. This mania was most prevalent 
in Apulia, but spread over the great part 
of the peninsula. Tarantism was closely 
allied to St. \itns*s Dance, and other epidemic 
nervous disorders of the latter period of the 
middle ages, but differed from them in ita 
origin, in the wasting away of the sufferers, 
m their rhythmic movements, their partiality 
for brightsnd luminous surfaces, their passion 
for music, and ita employment as a means 
of cure. According to other authorities, the 
disease consisted in the sufferer being attacked 
with extreme somnolency, which could only 
be overcome hy mnaic and dancing. It haa 
long been satisfactorily established that the 
bite of the tarantula la incapable of producing 
*er ous consequences ; so that while it is pos- 
sible thst some minor physical symptoms may 
have resulted from the direct effect of the bite, 
the mental disturbances and muscular agita- 
tions were certainly due to the secondary 
effects of these physical results upon the 
Imagination. 


dicing epidemics of 
tarauti *” 1 WM at its height In the 
^ ^ fO^donlIy died not In the 
° U, < y * d «hn^tlou for ft lively 
?1.MA U harmless legacy.-^uai, .• Diet. MetL, 

t^-r&n'-dru-la, «. [Ital. tarantella ; O. Ital. 
taruntola; hr. tarentule, from Lat. Tarentum 
(now Taranfo), a town in tha south of Italy 
where the animal is found.] 


1. Zool. : Lycosa tarantula , a large spider, 
with a body abont an inch in length ; its bite 
was formerly supposed to produce tarantism 



Tarantula. 

[One-third natural the.) 

(q.v.), and doubtless, in some cases, produces 
disagreeable symptoms. It is a native of 
Italy, but varieties, or closely allied species, 
are found throughout the south of Europe 
An American tarantula ( Euryphelma hentzi ), 
found 1 n snb-troplcal regions, closely resembles 
the European variety. Its bite la much dreaded. 
*2. The same as Tarantism (q.v.). 

3. A dance ; also the music to which It is 
performed. [Tarantella.] 

* ta-rAn -tn-lat-od, a. [Tarantula.] Bit- 
ten by a tarantula ; suffering from tarantism. 

" Motions nn will'd tta pow rs have shewn. 
Tarantuloted hy • tune." Green ; The Spleen. 

*. [After Tarapaca, Peru. 

where found; suff. -its (A/ in. X] 

Min. : A mineral described by Raimondi as 
occurring in minute fragments, mixed with 
ni trati ne (q.v.). Colour, a brilliant yellow. 
Compos. : essentially a chromate of potassinm : 
Dana suggests that it needs further examina- 
tion. 

s. [Lat taraxacum ) ; -in.] 
Ckem. : The bitter principle of dandelion* 
root extracted from the milky juice hy boiling 
with water and allowing the concentrated 
decoction to evaporate. It forms warty crys- 
tals of a sharp, bitter taste, soluble in ether, 
alcohol, and boiling water. 

ta-rAx'-a-ciim, «. [Gr. topo£i* (taraxis) = 
confusion, from rapa<rtr« (tarasso) — to stir 
np. Nsmed from ita alterative effecta.] 

1. Bot. : Dandelion ; a genus of Lactucese. 
Perennial acapigerous milky Composites, with 
entire or plnnatifld leaves, all radical. In- 
florescence a scape, the atalk of which is 
flstnlar and leafless ; bracta imbricate ; re- 
ceptacle flat, naked, pitted ; florets all llgulate, 
pappus in many series simple, white; fruit 
compressed, ribbed, muricate above, beaked. 
Number of apecles doubtful ; perhaps only 
one, with msny varieties. Found in all tem- 

E ?rate climates. Taraxacum officinale is the 
andelion ; called also Leontodon Taraxacum 
and Taraxacum Deru Leonis. Sir Joseph 
Hooker makes these varieties Dent leonis, 
erythrospermum, Iccvigotum, and palustrt. 

2. Pharm. : Decoction, extract, and Juice of 
Taraxacum, i.e ., of the Dandelion root, have 
been given in liver complaint, but are of 
doubtful efficacy. 

ta-r&x'-ls, s. [Gr., from t apa<T<Tw (tarasso), 
fut. <rapd£a> (taroxo) = to confound.] A slight 
Inflammation of the eye. 

tar-bAg'-gin, *. [Toboooan.] 

tar-boosb', tar-busgh', «. [Arab.) A red 
woollen skull-cap, usually ornamented with a 
bine silk tassel, and worn by Egyptians. 
Turks, and Arabs ; a fez. 

“ Whtn tha demand for the aanguluolent fez nr tar. 
may wholly ceeue."— Daily Telegraph, Febi tt, 

tar'-bree^ #. [Eng. tar (l), and breech.] 

A sailor. 

tar' -cel, is. [Tercel.] 

tar-oh6-nfcn'-thS-», s. pi [Mod. Lat 
tarchonanth(us); Lat fern. p£ adj. suff. -tee.] 
BoL : A sub-family of Asteroldcse. Leaves 
alternate; heads of flowera all tabular, the 
marginal ones smaller and feminine, the 
central ones fewer, larger, and hermaphrodite 
or masculine. 


tar-cho n&n'-thus, s. [Arab, tarchon - the 
tarragon (q.v.) and Gr. ai^os (antfia») = 
blossom, flower.] 

Bot.: African Fleabaoe; the typical genus 
of Tsrchnoantheae (q.v.). Cape shrubs, ol 
winch two species with purple flowers ars 
cultivated in England. 

* tar-da'-tion, a. [Lat tardatus, pa. par. of 

tardo~=to make slow; tardus = slow.] The 
set of hindering, delaying, or retarding : re- 
tardation. ^ 

* tar-dl-da-tion, a. [Lat. tardus — alow.l 

Delay. J 

. ... , , “Avoid mil roare a 

Of tardidation In the Lord * affaire*.*' 

Herrick .• Aoble Humbert. 

*• P l [ Neut * P 1 * o f Lat. 
tardigradus = aiow-paced : tardus = slow, and 
gradior = to walk.] 

Zoology : 

t 1. In Illiger’a classification, a family of 
Edentata, containing the Sloths, sometimes 
classed in one genus, Bradypus, or divided 
into three genera, Bradypus, Choloepus, and 
Arctopithecus. 

2. Bear-animalcules, Sloth-animalcules ; an 
order of Arachnida, with a single family, 
Macrobiotidae (q.v.), 

tar'-dl-grade, a.H [Tardiorada.) 

A. As adjective : 

* L Moving or stepping slowly ; slow-paced. 

"' rd,gT ° i ‘ 

2. Of or pertaining to the Tardigrada (q.v.) 

B. As subsL : One of the Tardigrada. 

* t^i-graniotis, a. [Lat tardigradus.] 
[rARmoRADA.] Slow-paced ; moving slowly 

ft -low ud tardigradoue ml rati, prevlnj 
wpon ftdvapUye, md otherwise m»y be eeeftp^.-— 
Browne : \ ulgar Srroure, bk. tlL, ch. xxviiL 

tar'-di-l^, adv. [Eng. tardy; - ly .] In a tardy 
manner ; with slow pace or motion : slowly : 
reluctance. 

or exited it 

hmsuidly *nd tardily.*— Macaulay : nut. Eng., ch. 

s. [Eng. tardy ; -nes*.] 

1. Slowness of motion or pace. 

♦ JVP 10 iardi p, e ** -V* P* 0 ® »e«ms to hive reference 

Ch. ^ or S llrl *-' — Daley ; Aat. TAfol, 

2. Reluctance or unwillingness manifested 
by slowness. 

on expose* him to the 
encroachment* of thoee who catch » hint and full to 
work. —Idler, No. L 

3. Lateness : as, tardiness in attendance. 

* tar-dl-ta'-tion, s. [Tardity.] Slowness, 

tardiness. * 

* tar'-dj-t$r, i. [Lat. tarditas, from tardus = 
slow.] Slowness, tardiness. 

"Oar explication inclnde* time In the notion* of 
Telocity and tardity."— Digby : On the Soul. 

tar'-do, a. [ital.) 

Music: A term signifying that the piece to 
which it la affixed is to be performed alowly. 

a. [Fr, tardif ; Ital. fordiw, as if 
from a Low Lat tardivus. from Lat tardus = 
slow.] 

1. Moving alowly ; slow, slow-paced. 

"Glaring round, with tardy *t«pe withdrew.* 

Pope : Homer ; /Had xL 0TX 

*2. Lata ; not up to time ; dilatory. 

* The tardy plant* in our cold orchard* plac’d. 

Reserve their fruit for the next age * twte.^ 

Waller: Battle pf Summer Itlandi, 4S. 

3. Characterized by or proceeding from re- 
luctance ; slow, not ready. 

"Bot in general the compliance wa* tardy, ud, and 
•Ullen "—Macaulay : HUt. Eng., ch. xdv. 

To take one tardy: To take or coma 
upon one unexpectedly or nnawarea. 

• tardy-gal ted, a. Slow in motion ; 
sluggish. 

" Tardy-gaited night* 

Shaketp. : Henry V., i». (Choroa) 

tardy-rising, a. Accumulating slowly. 

" Thither crowd* 

' -‘sing wmUu, 

Dyer: Flee oe, L 


B , . . 1 m * vuvi v«VTVua 

Each greedy wretch for tardy-riting wealth. 
Which come* too late." ** m 


* tar'-dy, v.L [Tahdy, a.] To delay, to 
hinder, to retard. 

"The good mind ol Camilla tardied 
My *wift command." 

Shaketp. : Winter * • Tele, ilL L 


— 

^ tother; w6t > * , ® ro « cam *t her. there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pSt, 
° r ’ WOre> W9U; WOrk * whd * ■*»* ^ ours, unite, our, rtUe, rtU; try. Syrian. •.« = *; iy = a; Q u = k £ 
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tare (1), *. [Etvin. donbtfhl ; probably from 
Prnv. Eng. tart = brisk, eager. Tart would 
then signify the quick-growing or destructive 
plant ; A.S. ttran - to tear.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) \lcia saliva, a vetch, a plant wild in 
Europe, but also largely cultivated as fodder 
for cattle. It has many trailing or climbing 
sterna, those of the wild being more Blender 
than those of the cnltivated plant Leaves 
with five or six pairs of leaflets, flowers soli* 
tary or twin, legumes one to three inches 
long, with from four to ten smooth eeeda. 
There are two sub-species, Vida saliva proper 
and V. angustifolia. 

(2) Lathyrus Aphaca, an Europeau plant The 
trailing sterna are one to three feet long, and 
the leaflets on old plants are linear; the 
pednncles elongate, one flowered ; flowers 
yellow, appearing in Jnoe and July. 

(3) Ervum, a section or sob-genus of Vida. 
Two flpacies are, Vida tetrasperma {Ervum 
tetraspermum ) and Vida hirsvia ( Ervum hir~ 
lutum). 

2. Script . : A weed, £t£dviov (zizaniori), re* 
aembling wheat, which the botanical tares do 
not do in the least Almost certainly Darnel 
(Lolium temulentvm), the 4< iufelix lolium ” of 
Virgil (Gear. i. 154). [Darnel.] 

44 And whsnoe men xlepten hi* enemjr wae and 
••we abouo tarit in the myddil oi whet* and weute 
awey ft'tfcHffe .* Mutthmt xlii. 

taro-li gue, *. [Tare-vetch.] 

taro-vetch, *. 

Bot. : Ervum hirsutum. 


tare (2), *. [Fr. = loss, diminution, tare, from 
Sp. tara = tare, from Arab, tarha , from taxh 
= throwing, casting, flinging; Port A Ital. 
tara.] 

Comm. : An allowance or deduction made 
on the gross weight of goods aold in boxes, 
barrels, bags, & c., for the weight of the boxes, 
&c. Tare is said to bo real when the true 
weight of the package is known and allowed 
for ; average, when it ia estimated from similar 
known cases ; and customary, when a uniform 
rate ia deducted. 

tare, v.t. [Tare (2), *.] To ascertain or mark 
the amount of tare of. 

tare, pret . of v. [Tear, r.] 
t&r-gn-tel'-la, «. [Tarantella.] 
ta-rSn'-tifm, *. [Tarantism.] 

ta-re*l -to-la, s. [ltaL t tarentola.] 

ZooU: A genus of Geckotidse, with seven 
speciea from Europe, Africa, America, and 
the West Indian Islands. Toes dilated, with 
eingle series of plates heneath two claws on 
each foot ; rostral shield very large. 


ta-rSn-tn-la, e. [Tarantula.] 

tar-gant, tor'-gant, a. [A corrupt, of 
torquent. from Lat. torquens, pr. par. of torqueo 
= to twist.] 

Her. : Torqaed (q.v.). 


targe, s. [A.S.] [Target.] A target, a email 
shield, a buckler. 

“ Ywimpled wel, and on biro hede 



targe, tairge, v.t. [Cf. Dut tergen — to vex, 
to provoke ; Low Ger. targen.] [Tarre.] 
(Scofcft.) 

1. To rate, to scold, to reprimand eeverely. 

2. To exercise, to catechise ; to cross-examine 
severely. 

3. To beat, to 
strike. 

4. To keep in 
order or under 
discipline. 

tar'-ggt, *tar- 
gatte, * tar- 
gette, * ter- 
gat, *. [A.s. 

targe; diniin. 
auff. -et; cogn. 
with IceL targa 
= a target, a anolo-saxon target. 

• mail round 

shield ; 0. H. Ger. a»rpa= a frame, a side of 
a vessel, a wall ; Ger. zarge = a frame, a case, 
a border ; Pr. targe = a target, a shield ; Sp. 


tarja — a shield ; Port, tarja — an escatcheoo 
oo a target ; ItaL tarj/u = a buckler ; Irish & 
Gael, targaid — a target, a shield.] 

1. A shield or buckler of a small size, 
circular in form, cut out of oxhide, moaoted 
on light but strong wood, and strengthened 
by bosses, apikes, &c. ; often covered exter- 
nally with a considerable amount of orna- 
mental work. 

M Accustomed to the uxe of target and broadxword." 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng.. ch. V. 

2. The mark set up to be fired at in archery, 
musketry, or artillery practice, or the like. 
Targets for archery purposes are made of 
leather or canvas, stuffed with atraw, and 
painted with concentric rings of various 
colors, the ceotre being golden. Rifle targets 
are generally aquare or obiong metal plates, 
and are divided into three or more sections— 
the bull‘fl-eye, inner (or centre), and outer, 
counting from the ceotre of the target to the 
outside. In some targets there is a fourth 
division commonly called a magpie (q.v.). 

target-bearer, «. 

Bot . ; The genus Pelt ig era. 

tar'-gSt-^d, a. [Eng. target; -ed.\ Provided 
or armed with a target; having a defensive 
covering like a target 

• tar-gSt-eer', * tar-get-ier', * tar-gat- 
ier, * tar-get-tier, * tar-guet-ier, a 

[Eng. target; -err.] One armed witli a target. 

“Tb« buxornx of our taryitiers must all boateept in 
sweat.'* Chapman! Homer; Iliad ii. 

tar-fcI-d'-nS-», tar-gi-d-nl e'-so, tar- 
s. pi. [Mod. Lat. targU 
onia ; Lat fern. pU adj. auff. -ere, -act(Z.\ 

Bot. : A sub-order of Marchantiacese, having 
the apore-caaea aub-marginel and solitary, and 
the iuvoluceis wanting. 

tar-£i-o'-ni-$, a [Named after John An- 
thony Targioni, a Florentine botanist] 

Bot . : The typical genus of Targionese (q. v.). 
Frond somewhat fleshy, amooth, deep green, 
purplish at the edges, forming large patches 
on moist and exposed banks ; capsule soli- 
tary, globose, nearly sessile, arising from the 
end of the midrib of the lower face of the 
frond. It bursts irregularly at the top, dis- 
charging a pores and elaters. The apecies exigt 
chiefly in warm countriea. 

tar / -£i-o-mte, a [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A name given by Bechi in a commu- 
nication to Dana, but it ia printed in hie note 
(American Jour. Science, eer. II. , vol. xiv., 
1852, p. 60) as Jargionite. Apparently the 
same aa Steinmanaita (q.v.). 


Tax -gum, ®. [Chaldea (E. Arainsean) DUTFl 
(targum), ( targuma ) = interpretation, 

translation ; D (tirgem\ DJ*)n (targem) = 
to interpret, to translate.] 

Jewish Literature: A Chaldee version or 
paraphrase of the Old Testament, necessitated 
by the fact that the exiles who returned from 
Babylon knew that language well, aod had 
partly lost acquaintance with their own. 
when the Scriptures were read in the syna- 
gogues after the return from Babylon, an 
interpretation or occasional comment was 
added in Chaldee, then the oral explanatiooa 
were written, and finally regular Targuma 
arose. There are ten known Targuma. The 
oldest is believed to have been that of 
Onkelos, which is confined to th® Pentateuch. 
Dr. Samuel Davidson believed that Onkelos 
was the same as Aquila, that he was e raythio 
person, and did nut write the Targum which 
bears his name. It waa at first a Palestinian 
production, hut was afterwards modified by 
Babylonian Jews. It remained for many 
years in an unfixed state, but was finally com- 
pleted by the end of the third century. It 
waa first printed a.d. 1482, and there were 
many subsequent editions. The next impor- 
tant Targum was that of Jonathan Ben (Jzziel, 
on Joshua, Judges, Sgmnel, Kings, and the 
Prophets. It seems to have arisen in the 
same way as its predecessor, and to have been 
completed about the end of the fourth cen- 
tury. A third Targnm, called that of the 
Pseudo-Jonathan, and confined to the Penta- 
teuch, alludes to Khadiysh and Fatima, two 
of Muhammad's wives, and is not earlier than 
the middle of the seventh century. A fourth 
is the Jerusalem one, on the Pentateuch. It 
ia fragmentary, and resembles that of the 


Pseudo-Jonathan, which it may have preceded 
by a century. Thera are less important Tar- 
gums on the Hagiographa. 

"Tbii aeed, there spoken of, ia Christ, m both thn 
targum* axpouud It."— Archbp. Patrick; On Gtnuit. 
iiL 15, 

tar'-gum-fet, «. [Eng. targum; -is*.] The> 
writer of a targum ; one versed in the litera- 
ture and language of the targums. 

41 Jonxtbm or Onkeloa, the targumitli, were of- 
eleaner lAnguxge.” — MUton : Apology for Smuctgm 
nutu. 

* tar’-hoodL, i. [Eng. tar; -hood.] The etau 
or condition of being a ter ; sailors collect 
ively. 

44 Ridiculed by the whole tarhood:'— WalpoU : 3V 
Mann, ii. 285. 

ta'-rl, *. [Native name.] The sap of Phoenix 
sylvestris. In India it is used as a beverage, 
sometimes in its natural condition and some- 
times fermented. 

• t&r'-l-gn, *. [Wel.] An ancient British 

shield. 

tAr'-Iff, ». [0. Pr. tariff c = arithmetic, cast- 
ing of accouota (Fr. tarif ), from Sp. tarifa =r 
a list of prices, a book of rates, from Arab. 
to. HJ= giving information, from drf = know- 
ing, knowledge.] 

1. A Hat or table of goods with the duties 
or customs to which they are Ilahie, either on 
exportation or importation ; & list or table of 
duties or customs to be paid on goods im- 
ported nr exported, whether tuch duties are 
imposed by the government of a country or 
are agreed upon betweeo the governments of 
two countries having commerce with each 
other. 

44 However *b*urd a tarif may be, a emuggler lx hut 
too likely to be x knave end i rufflen ." — Macaulay - 
Hitt. Eng., eh. xxl. 

2. A table or scale of charge® generally. 

8. A law of Congress fixing the amount of 
Import duties. 

f Iu the United States tho question of frea 
trade or protection has given great interest to 
tariff legislation, or the Increasing or decreaai ug: 
of customa dutiea,and the tariff controversy lias 
been one of th© leading elements of party 
diviiion. It formerly divided attantioo with, 
slavery, curreucy, and atate-righta question* 
but now atanda almost aloae, as the maiu 
cause of division betweea the two great 
political partiae of the nation. I a England the 
early tariffs ware prohibitous, forbiddiog the 
importation of articles which parliament de- 
cided could be made at home. The use of the- 
tariff as a source of revenue did not begin tilt 
the reign of Quean Elizabeth. Prohibition did 
not cease, however, in regard to certain articles, 
and as late as 1819 the prohibitory policy was 
in part continued, in the masked method of 
placing duties so high as to exclude the article 
ditcrimioated against. Since then ths policy 
of frae trade has bean adopted in the British 
Islands, aod the number of articles paying 
duties decreased until ooly a few remain. Iu 
the United States, after independence had been 
declared, each state adopted a tariff of its own, 
the result of thie condition of affairs being so 
disturbing to th© public interests that the power 
waa traosfarred to the national government by 
the Constitution, and in 1789 a tariff law 
applicable to the whole country was reported 
by James Madisoa and passed. The protective- 
policy was generally sustained during the early 
period of national existence, and the tariff in- 
creased after the second war with Great Britain, 
to protect th© manufacturing industries which 
had been started during that struggle. Th© 
opposition toji high tariff, which at first cam*? 
from New Eogland, was afterwards diverted i» 
th© South, and in 1832, a lower tariff policy wiw 
adopted, which cootinued in force till 1842. 
Various fluctuations took place betweaa thai 
date aud 1861, when the protective tariff of tin* 
war period was established. From that periud 
notll 1894 the protective tariff policy prevaile*!; 
the McKinley Tariff of 1890 being the highest 
in many of its rates of duty the country had 
known. In 1894 the Democratic party gaining 
tb6 majority in Congress, a. new tariff bill wa- 
passed, considerably re luciog the rates of duty, 
and placing oumerous articles of tho nature of 
raw materials on the free list, the measure a*- 
adopted being ia part protective, iu part for 
revenue only, while an income tax feature was 
added to it to meet the expected decrease in 
revenue. On May 20, 1895, however, the Uoit. d 
States Supreme Court decided, by a vote of n\e 
to four, that the income tax clause was uncou- 
stitntionel, and therefore void. 


bon. , jxSilt, ; oat, ^cll, ©horns, jhln, bon?h ; go, gem ; thin, this : Bln. aa : expect, Xenophon. exliA p h^= t . 
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tariff— tarsier 


titr-Ifl, vj. [Tab tvr, a] To make or draw 
up a list of duties on, as on imported good*, 

tiir'-faa, s. [Ft.] The siskin (q.v.X 

tar -la-tan, tar'-le-ta.n, «. [Etym.doubt- 
fui ; cf. Milanese tarlantanna— limey- woolsej.] 
Fabric: A showy, transparent kind of raofi- 
lin, used, for ladies’ dresses. 


tarn, * tarnc, * terne, i. [I cel. tjom (gen. 
tjarner) = a tarn, a pool ; Sir. dial tjdrn, tarn ; 
Korw. tjom, tjorm.] 

L A small pool or lake on a mountain, 
especially one which has no visible feeders. 


** A lofty preciptc* In front* 

A silent tarn b«low J" 

Wordworih: ndtliig. 
2. A bog, a marsh, a fen. 


tar-na'-tion, «. [See def.] A enphemistlo 
substitute for damnation, used aa a mild oath, 
especially in America. It ia also used adjec- 
tively and adverbially : as, e tarnation idiot, 
tarnation strange. 


tar nlsh, v.t. A L IFr. trmiss-, stem of ter- 
ufs? tnf, pr. par. of sc temtr = to wax pale, 
to lose its lustre; from M. H. Ger. temen; 
O. H. Ger. taman, tarnjan = to obecnre, to 
darken ; cogn. with A. 8. deman, dyman = to 
hide; O. Sax. de mi; O. Fries, dam hidden, 
•ecret.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To eoii, by an alteration Induced by the 
•It, dust, or the like ; to diminish or destroy 
the lustre of; to sully. 


” Some pattern* yet like tarnish ' d Uce ere worn. 

And now diegnue whet once they did edorn." 

■ Puller : Strmoin ; To the Reader S Writer of Hoot. 

2. To give, as to gold or silver, a pale or dim 
east, without either polishing or burnishing tt. 

M If e line object should tamith by her In* e greet 
tneny see it, or th* mu*ick *hould run moetly Into 
one men* een, these setiefectione would be xnede in- 
cloeore."— Cottier : Of £nwy. 


3. To diminish or destroy the purity or 
lustre of; to cast a stain upon; to sully, to 
•tain. 


“Let him prey for reflation. thet be meydlecorer 
nothing thet mey discredit the ceu*e, tamith the 
glor^end weeken the exemple of the euffering.’— 

B. Intrans. : to lose lustre, to become dull. 

“ Till thy fresh florin, which now shine so bright, 
Grow stele end tamith with our daily eight. ^ 

Dry den: Absalom a Aehitophk, L 349. 

tar'-nlsh. s. [Tarnish, r.] A etain, a blot, 
a tarnished state. 

tar'-nlsh-er, *. [Eng. tarnish; *cr.] One 
who or that which tarnishes. 


iar'-no-vitz-xte, tar-nd-witz-ite (was 

V), s. [After Tarnowitz, Silesia, where found ; 
•off. -ite (Min.) ; Ger. famovicif, tamo vizit.] 
Min. : A variety of aragonite (q.v.X con- 
taining carbonate of lead. 


(I), ta ra (2X *. (Native name.] The 
tuberous roots of Colocazia esculcnta (Caladium 
esculentum) and Colocasia macrorhiza. [Colo- 
casia.] The Taro plant belongs to the natural 
order Araoeee, and is of the same genus with 
the Cocco or Edoes. It is cultivated for Its 
roots, which are a principal article of food 
in the South Sea Islands. These are washed to 
get rid of thsir acridity, and are cooked in ths 
same way as bread-fruit; they may also be 
prepared for food by boiling, or be made into a 
pudding. Taro also yields a pleasant flour. 
The plant has no stalk, its leaves, which are 
broad and heart-shaped, springing directly 
from ths root. These leaves are used as 
spinach. 


ta -ro (2X a. [See def.] A Maltese money of 
account, value about 1| of s penny sterling. 

tar'-oc, a [Etym. doubtful.] A game et 
cards, played with seventy-eight cards. 

tar'-p&n, tar'-pa-nft s. [Various Tartar 

dialects.] 

ZooL : The wild horse of Tartary. * It Is 
moose-coloured, with a stripe along the back, 
and is eupposed to present the nearest ap- 
proach to ths stock from which the domestic 
horse was derived. The tarpans roam in 
thousands in the great treeless plains of Tar- 
tary, where natives catch them by the lasso. 

tar-pau -lln, tar-pan -ling, tar-pAw'- 

llng, s. [Eng. far, and palling = a covering, 
from ■pall (Lat. palld).] 


1. A* cloth of etout canvas, coated with tar 
or other waterproof compound. Employed 
on 6hi]»board and ashore for covering hatches, 
boats, hammocks, Ac., and protecting articles 
generally from the weather. A tarpaulin, nr 
thick unpainted canvas, sometimes called a 
paulin, forms part of the equipment for esch 
carriage nf a field* battery of artillery. 

f2. A tailor. (Now usually abbreviated to 
tar.) 

3. A sailor’s hat, covered with painted or 
tarred cloth; a painted or tarred canvas 
cover generally. 

Tar pe i an, a. Of or named after Tarpeia, 
a woman who opened the gates of the citadel 
of Rome to ite euemies, the Sabines, under 
promise of receiving that which they wore on 
their left arms. Instead of the golden bracelets 
she expected, the Sabines threw their shields 
upon her as they entered, and crushed her. 

Tarpeian Rock, s. a cliff on the 
aonthern side of the Capltoline Hill at Rome, 
from which criminals sentenced to death were 
frequently hurled. 

tar'-pon, tar'-pum, ». [Native Indian 
name.] A large American fish of the family 
Clupeiuje. This fish, Megalops aUanticus , la 
common in the warm waters of the southern 
Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, and ascends 
the coast as far as Cape Cod. It is the giant of 
the herring family, attaitfing at times a length 
of six feet and a weight of 150 pounds. It 
Is edible, but not prized as food, but is becoming 
a favorite game fish In the southern waters. 
Fished for with rod and line It tries all the 
skill of the angler, 

• tar'-qnln-Isk, a. [See def] Like, resem. 
bling, or characteristic of Tarquin the Prond. 
king of Rome ; hence, proud, haughty. 

t&r'-race, t&r’-rass, tSr'-rass, tr&ao, *. 

[Ger. tarrass, trass ; cf. Fr. terrasse = en earth- 
work ; from terre (Lat, terra) — earth.} A 
volcanic earth used in making cement ; also a 
plaster or cement mede in Holland from a 
soft rock found near Co Hen. 

t&r-ra-gon, • t&r'-a-gon, s. [8p. taragona, 
taragontia, taragoncia ; O. Fr: targon ; Ft. te- 
tragon ; Ital. targone; Low Lat. tragun, tar- 
chon, a corrupt, of draco — a dragon, from 
Lat. dracunculus = a little dragon : Pers. 
tarkhun. See def.] 

Mot. : Artemisia Dracunculus. The stems 
ere two to three feet high, smooth, and bright 
green. The leaves undivided, narrow, and 
somewhat succulent.! The* heads small, round, 
and smooth, with seven or eight florets. 1 1 ia 
a native nf Siberia, where the leaves, which 
emit e stimulating odour, and if chswed pro- 
duce a pungent moisture in the month, are 
need with many dishes in cookery, and as a 
flavouring for vinegar. 

tarragon - vinegar, a. Vinegar fla- 
voured with tarragon. 

• tarre, v.t. [Low Ger. tarren, targen, tergen ; 
O. DuU tergen; Dan. tcerge; A. 8. tergan.\ 
[Tarrv.] To stimulate, to urge, to provoke, 
to incite. 


tar'-ring andfeath -er-ing, *. a form 
of popular punishment occasionally adopted 
by mobs in the United States, in cases where it 
Is intended rather to disgrace than to Injure the 
victim. The person who is to be subjected 
to the outrage is snipped of his clothing and 
melted tar poured over his body, and is then 
covered with a coating of feathers, which 
adhere to the soft tar. If it is proposed to 
make the punishment still more disgraceful he 
may be ridden on a rail or conveyed in a cart 
through the streets as a spectacle for ail eyes. 
The latest instance of this outrage was in 
Colorado during the disturbances attending 
the railroad strike of 1894. 

t&r'-rock, e. (Greenland taiarrok.] The 
name given in Orkney to the Kittiwake. (See 
extract.) v 

" Tb» tarrock (Larus (rUactylus. Lin. 8r*tA which 
pur Idttywfcke, It bytur the moit com moo 
of the kind in tbi* place, '—harry : Orkney, pt 803. 

t&r'-rdw, v.l . [Tahbt.] To delay, to hesi- 
tate ; to feel reluctance ; to murmur at one’* 
allowance. (Scotch.) 

“ A D * * hte their cogrie ton. 

That yet tamne't at it.” 

Burnt .• A Dream. 

t&r'-rjf, • tar-Ie, v.i. <fc t. [a form due to 
confusion of two Mid. Eng. verba : (1) tarien 
= to irritate, (2) targen = to delay. (1) Tarien 
Is from A.S. tergan = to vex ; O. Dut. tergen ; 
Dan. targe; Ger. tergen; Scotch tarr % tairge. 
(2) Targen ia from O. Fr. larger = to” tarry, to 
delay, from a Low Lat. tardico, from Lat. 
tardo (Fr. larder) — to delay, from tardus = 
alow, tardy (q.v.). The form follows tarien. 
while the sense goes with targen. (SieoX.)] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To atop, to delay; to put off going or 
coming. 

‘I 1 * »«rretmt *ejr* In bt. hertc : my lord far- 
.to come, »ud bi^ynne to *myt« chUtU-eo and 
handni*rdea*. — Wycitft ; Luke xli. 45. 

2. To stay or remain behind ; to wait 

" Tarry ye here for u*. until we come onto 

you. —Exodus xxIt. 14. 

3. To stay, to sojourn, to shide, to lodge. 

** T any *.11 nigh t, xnd wuh your ieelf-Oenetit xlx. t 
* B. Trans. : To wait tor ; to remain till. 
-Hethxtwm hxre a oake out of the wheel. mu*t 
Carry the frindlng."— Shakesp. : TrvUut A Creaida. 

* tAr'-r^, s. [Tarry, v.] Delay, stay, tarriance. 

"He Myeth hi* tarry la but abort here."— Lodes : 
lUuttr. ; JUen to Shrncibury (an. 1528). 


[Eng. tar; -y.] Consisting of or 
resembling tar ; of the nature of tar ; smeared 
with tar ; tarred. 

tarry-breeks, s. A sailor. (Scotch.) 

" Yoonr royxl Tarry-Breeks, I loam. 

Y#‘t* l*t«ly oom* nthwart her.' Bums : A Dream. 


tarry-fingers, s. pi. Thieving fingers ; 
pilfering fingers. (Scotch.) 

tor'HBal, a. [Tarsus.] 

1. Pertaining to the tarsus or Instep: as, 
tarsal bones. 

2. Of or pertaining to the tarsi of the eye- 
lids : as, the tarsal cartilages. 


And. like a dog thet ta compelled to Orht, 
Snitch et hie matter tbet doth tarre him on." 

Shaketp. : King John. tv. L 

tarred, pa. par . or a. [Tar, v.] 


tarsal-bones, s. pi. 

Anal. : Seven bones forming the heel, the 
ankle, and part of the sole of the foot. 


tarred and feathered, a. Subjected 
to the process of tarring and feathering (q.v.). 

tarred-line, «. 

NatU. : Coid which has been tarred, in con- 
tradistinctiou to white line. 

tarred-links, s. pL Links or torches 
used for lighting up forts, trenches, Ac. They 
are mads of old rope, well beaten, to soften 
it, and are covered with a composition of 
pitch, tar, and motton-tallow, similar to that 
used for pftched fascines. 

• tAr-ri-an^e, * tar-ry-aunco, * tar- 
ry- ance, * tar-I-ence, s. [Eng. tarry; 
-ance.] A tarrying ; delay. 


tSr'-ri-er (IX • tar-i-er, s. [ Eng. tarry; *er.] 
One who tarriee, delays, or stays. 

"And for that ewi*e be la often time* celled of 
them FtWtu conctetor, that 1* to ay. the tarier oe 
delayer. — £tyot; Qeoemaur. hk. L, ch. lxilL 


tarsal-cartilages, t.pL 

Anat. : Two thin elongated plates, formed 
of dense connective tissue, pmced on each 
eyelid, and giving it ehape and firmness. 
Called also Tarsi. 

tarse, a. [TAstsus.J 
• tar'-sel, «. [Tiercxl.] 
tar'-sx, s. pU [Tarsus.] 

tar -si -a, tar-sl-a-tu-ra, *. [Ilal.] A 

species of tnlaying in wood, much practised 
in Italy during the Middle Ages, especially for 
wall-panelling. Wood In Its natural colours 
was employed In the earlier specimens, but 
afterwards, when more complicated figures, 
birds, flowers, Ac., were Introduced, the 
various pieces were stained. Shades are pro- 
duced by Immersing .the pieces In hot aand ; 
the dasign ia built up on paper, and applied 
In tha manner of veneer. 


• t&r'-rl-er (2), a [Terrier (1), *1 


tar'nsI-Gr, s. [Tarsius.] 


^ *Are, »mld*t, what, fall, father; we, wSt. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, wire, sir, marine; go, p<St, 
or. wore, wcjlf. work, who, *£n; mute, oiib, cure, tjnlte, cur, rile, rtU; try, Syrian, a, <a = e; ey = a; qu =* lew. 


tarsiidte— tartarated 
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tar-si'-I-doa, *. pi [Mod, Lat. Iarsi(ua); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -Ida.] 

Zool. ; A family of Lemuroidea (q.v.), with 
a single genus, Tarsius (q.v.). 


tar-al pe-di'-nse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tarsipes, 
genit. tarsiped(is) ; Lat. fern- pi. adj. eufl. 
-ince.] 

Zool : A aab-family of Phalangistidse (q.v.), 
with a single genus, Tareipes (q.v.). Teeth 
almost rudimentary and variable in number ; 
tongue long, slender, pointed, and very ex- 
tensile. 



tar'-sbpes, *. [Mod. Lat. tarsius), and Lat. 
pes = a foot. Named from a supposed re- 
semblance nf Its foot to that of Tarsius (q.v.), 
though it has not the peculiar extension of 
the caicaneumand 
scaphoid charac- 
teristic Df the lat- 
ter genus.) 

Zool: The eole 
genua of the sub- 
family Taraepi- 
dinse (q.v.), with 
a single specie^ 
Tar sipes rostra- 
fits, the Noolbcn- 
ger or Tait, from 
Western Austra- 
lia. Head with 
elongated and 
slender muzzle, 
mouth -opening 
TABfiiFES R 08 TRATOT. small ; fora feet 
with five well-de- 
veloped toes, hind feet rather long and slen- 
der ; ears moderate, rounded ; tail prehensile, 
longer than head and body. This little mar- 
supial lives in trees and bushes, and uaes ita 
tail in climbing ; it feeds on hooey, which it 
procures by inserting ita long tongue into the 
blossoms of flowers; but one which Mr.’ 
Gould kept in confinement ata flies readily. 



tar'-sLus, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. tarsus 
(q.v.). Named from the immensely elongated 
tarsal portion of the foot) 

Zool : The eole genas of the family TarsHda* 
(q.v.), with a single species. Tamil* spectrum , . 
the Tarsier, Malmag, or Spectre Tarsier, s very 
singular little animal, somewhat smaller than 
an English 
squirrel, with 
very large 
eyes and ears, 
ana a long 
fch i n tail, 
with a toft 
at the end ; 
general co- 
lour fawn- 
brown, bare 

? arts of a 
leah tint, 
forehead, tarsics spectrum. 

f S C 0 g ^ 

nose reddish, with a black streak over the eye. 
It Is found In the forests of many of the Is- 
lands of the Indo-Malaysn Archipelago, feed- 
ing on inaecta and lizards. It sleeps during tbo 
day, bat is very active by night, moving from 
place to place by jumps, a method of progres- 
sion, for which Ita curious hind legs, not un- 
like those of a frog, are- well adapted. Ita 
strange appearance causes it to be regarded 
with auperatitious awe by the nstivea of the 
East Indian Archipelago. The Tarsier is rare, 
not more than two being generally found 
together, and only produces one at a birth. 


tar- go-, prtj. [Tarsus,] Of or belonging to 
the tarsus (q.V.). 

tarso metatarsal, a. A $. 

A * As adj. : Belonging to or connected with 
the tarsus and the metatarsus : as, the tarso- 
metatarsal ligaments. 

B. As substantive : 

Compar . Anal. : That part of a bird’s leg 
whicb Jb commonly called the tarsus In de- 
scriptive ornithology ; the bone reaching from 
the tibia to the toes, which baa at tts top one 
of the email tarsal boaes confluent with it, so 
that it consists of part of the tarsus as well as 
the whole of the metatarsus. 

Tarso-metatarsal articulations : 

Anat. : The articulations oT the four anterior 
bones of the taraus : viz., the three cuneiform 
and the cuboid bones with the metatarsal 
bones. 


tar-Bor'-rha-phjf, i. [Lat. tarsus — a carti- 
lage Df the eyelids, aud Gr. patfm (rhaphe) =s a 
seam, a suture ; paxm (rhapto) =z to sew.] 
Surg. : Ao operation for diminishing the 
size of an opening between the eyelids when 
It ia enlarged by aurrounding cicatrices. 


tar-sot'-o mjf, s. [Lat. tarsus = & cartilage 
of the eyelids, and Gr. ropy Gome) = a cutting.] 

Surg. : The section or removal of the tarsal 
cartilages. 

tar' -bus (pi. tar'-sl), s. [Gr. rap<r<fc ( tarsos ) 
= a stand or frame of wicker-work, a flat 
basket, the flat of the foot, Ac.] 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) The aeven small bones constituting the 
ankle or instep in man : viz., the calcaoenm. 
the astragalus, the cuboid, the scaphoid, and 
the three metatarsal bones. They correspond 
with the carpus or wrist of the anterior limb. 

(2) (FI.); The tarsal cartilages (q.v.). 

2. Entom. A Zool. (PL): (1) The last seg- 
ments of the legs of insects. (2) The jointad 
feet of other articulated or annulose animals. 

3. Ornith. : The shank of a bird. It may 
he naked or feathered. In the former case 
it is protected by scales. 


tart, • tarte, a. [A.S. = tart, sharp, 

severe, lit. = tearing, from toer, pa. t. of teran 
= to tear (q.v.).] 

1. Sharp to the taste ; acid, acidulated. 

" The Juic« i« very tart.”—Dampier: Voyages (alt. 

uses). 

2. Sharp, severe, biting, keen. 


** rhe popular harangue, tho tart r«ply. 

The logic, and the vriadom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh.” Copper: Task, tv. It 


tart, * tarte, s. [Fr. tarte, tourts, from Lat. 
torta, fein. sing, of tortus' '= twlated, pa. par. 
of torqueo = to twist ; ltal; tartera, torta ; 8p. 
torta ; Dut. taart ; Ger. torts ; Dau. tcerte.] A 
kind of small open pie or piece of pastry, con- 
sisting of fruit or preserve baked and inclosed 
in, or surrounded by, paste. 

"It grows on a bushy plant, has a bitterish tasts, 
rather insipid; but may bo eaten, either raw or in 
tarn, and Is used as food by the natives.’'— Cook : 
Second Voyage, hk. iv,, eh. 1L 

tart-rhubarb, s. Rheum Rhaponticum 
and R. hybridum. [Rhubarb.] 

tar'-tan ( 1 ), s . & a. [Fr. tiretaine = linaey- 
woolsey, from Sp. liritaua vz a thin woollen 
Cloth, a sort of thin silk, from its flimsiness ; 
tiritar = to shiver, to shake with cold ; Port. 

: tiritana.] 

A. As substantivs: 

Fabric : • Woollen cloth, cross-barred with 
stripes of various colours, forming panes, and 
constituting the peculiar patterns which are 
said to have formerly distinguished the dif- 
ferent Scottish Highland clans, each clao 
having ita own peculiar pattern. North (Re- 
cord of Dress, Arms, <& Sciences of the lilgh- 
landers , ii. 16-19) gives a list of , the tartans, 
but other authorities think that the patterns 
are of comparatively recent invention. The 
term la also applied to the chequered patterns 
themselves in which the cloth is woven, and 
which are frequently printed at painted on 
varioas surfaces, as paper, wooa, Ac. 

; ^ The weaving of particolored and striped 

cloth cannot bo claimed as peculiar to any 
country or people, such checks being, indeed, 
the simplest ornamental forms ia which dyed 
- yarns can be combined in the looms. Bnt the 
use of the variegated cloth termed tartan 
by the Highlanders of Scotland is probably of 
great antiquity, each clan having for centuries 
had its special distinguishing tartan. After 
the Rebellion Df 1743 Acte of Parliament were 
passed in which the use of the Highland dress 
In Scotland was prohibited under severe penal- 
ties. These acta remained nominally tn force 
until 1782, when they were repealed, and since 
that time clan tartao, with varying floctnations 
of fashion, has been a popular arttcle of dress, 
its use beiDg by no mcaoa confined to Scotland, 
while manufacturers have invented eo many 
new “selB,” or aiteratfone of' color, that the 
heraldry Df tartans has become much confused. 
The manufacture of this class of goods has 
long been carried oq at tue historic locality 
of Bannockburn, near Stirling,’ and* is still 
& feature of the local industries at that place. 

B. As adj.: Consisting of, made from, or 
resembling tartan ; having the pattern of a 
tartao. 


tar'-tan (2), tar- tone, s. [Fr. tartan $ ; 8p., 
Port., A ltal. tartana , from Arab, taridah = a 
kind of vessel specially adapted for transport- 
ing horsea.] 

Naut.: A small vessel with one mast and »- 



TARTAN. 


bowsprit, the mainsail being spread by » 
lateen yard. Used in the Mediterranean. 


Tar -tar (1), s. A a. [Better spelled Talar. 
The r‘was inserted in mediaeval times to sug- 
gest that the Asiatic hordes who occasioned, 
such anxiety to Europe came from hell (Tar- 
tarus), and were the locusts of Revelation ix. 
Pers. Tdtdr =: a Tartar or Scythtan.J 

A. As substantive : 

1. A native of Tartary, a name loosely ap- 
plied to members of varioas Mongolian races 
m Asia and Europe. It was originally applied 
to certain Tnogueic tribee in Chineeo Tartary, 
bat was extended to the Mongols, Turks, and 
other tribes which formed the devastating 
army of Genghia Khan and his successors. It 
Is now loosely applied to tribes of mixed origin 
in the ateppea of Siberia, Russia, and Tartary, 
including the Kazan Tartars, Ciim Tartars, 
Kipchaks, Kalmucks, Ac. In classifying lan- 
guages, Tartaric is applied to the Turkish 
group. 

" 8 wl fter than arrow from th« Tartar's bow." 

Shakssp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, ill. %! 

2. A courier employed by the Ottoman 
Porte, and by the European ambassadors in 
Oon stan tl nopie. 

3. A person of & keen, Irritable temper ; a 
vixenj a shrew. 

B. As adj.: Pertaining to Tartary or the- 
Tartars. 

H To catch a Tartar : To be caught in one’s 
own trap ; to catch more than was bargained 
for. 

Tartar thread, a. 

Bot.: (I) The great fleshy root of Crambe 
tartarica. (2) Crambe tartarica. [Crambe (I).] ^ 

* Tar'-tar (2), a. [Lat. Tartarus.] Hell. 

" H« might return to vasty Tartar bsck.” 

Bhakesp. : Henry V., U. 1. 

tar'-tar (3), s. [Fr. tartre, from Low Lat, 
tartahim — the. deposit in wine-casks ; Sp. A 
ItaL tartar o.) 

Chern. : A generic name for tartario acid, bat 
applied especially to the acid tartrate of 
potassium. [Arool; Creau or Tartar.] 

f (1) Petrified tartar : [Tartarum]. 

(2) Tartar of (he Teeth: An earthy aubetance 
which. Is deposited from the saliva on the 
teeth when proper attention is not paid to 
them. It consists of salivary mucus, animal 
matter, and phosphate of lime. 

tartar-emetlo, i. 

Chern. & Pham. : Tartarated antimony. 
KG'Sb 0 3 'C 8 H 40 a o+ 2 HO, or KSbCil^OjH.jO. 
Internally tu small doses it ts diaphoretic, ex- 
pectorant, aad probably cholagogue ; in larger- 
doses it ia an emetic or a purgative. When 
a patient becomes accustomed to it, tt ia then 
sedative. Externally it ts a powerful irritant, 
prodacing pustules like those of small-pox. 
As an ointment or a hot aqueous solution, it 
la a powerful counter-irritant. 


tar' - tar - at - ed, a. [Eng. tartar ; -ated .] 
Having tartaric-acid In Its composition. 

Tartarated - antimony ts tartar -emetic 
(q.v.); tartarsted-tron ia used in pharmacy 
as a blood restorer ; and tartarated -so da ia 
Rochelle-salt or Sodio-potaselo tartrate (q.v.).. 
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tartarean — tasco 


•tar-tar'-g-an, * tar-tar'-e-ous (1), a. 
(Lat. Tartartus , from Tartarus — hell.l Per- 
taining to or characteristic of heU : hellish 
infernal. * 

_ M At thia day, 

when a Tartar «an darkness overspread* 

The jroantLg nation*." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tv. 


tar-tar'-g-OUB (2), o. [Eng. tartar ( 3); -eons.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Consisting of tartar ; re* 
•embling or partaking of the nature of tartar. 

" la the tartareous parts of tbs sap ere thrown 

apoo the fibres designed for the stone, and the oily 
upon the seed within it"— &rn» : Cosmologia. 7 


2. Bot. : Having a rough crumbling surface, 
like the thslius or some lichens. 


tartareous-moss, s. 

Bot. Jt Dyeing : A lichen, Lecanora tartarea e» 
[Cudbear.] 


Tar-taiM-an, Tar-t&r'-Ic ( 1 ), a. [Eng. 
Tartary ; -ian, -ic.] Of or pertaining to Tar* 
t&ry ; Tartar. 


(?) # Tartrelic add — C4H4O5 Soluble tar- 
taric anhydride. Obtained by quickly heat- 
ing small quantities of tartaric acid until it 
swells up. It is a yellowish, deliquescent 
mass, which dissolves in water, forming an 
acid solution. (3) Insoluble tartaric anhy- 
dride. C4H4O5. Obtained by heating tar- 
taric acid for some time to 150*, exhausting 
the product with cold water, and drying it in 
a vacuum. It is a white powder, insoluble 
In water, alcohol, and ether, and converted 
by boiling into tartaric acid. 

• tar'-tar-fci, * tar'-tar-ine, s. [Eng. tar- 
tar (3) ; -in, -ine.) An old name for potash. 

tar-tar'-I-iim, s. [Tartarin.] 

tar-tar-i-za'-tion, s. [Eng. tartarizfe); 
-afton.] The act of tartarizing or of forming 
tartar. 

tar'-tar-Ize, v.U [Eng. tartar (8) ; * ize .] To 
impregnate with tartar ; to refine by meaus of 
the salt of tartar. 


tartramlo-e tlier, s. 

Cherru: (CHHO^^®^) Tartram* 
thane. Obtained by the action of alcoholic 
ammonia on tartaric ether. Ammonia con* 
verts it into tartramide. 

tar'-tra mide, s. [Pret tartr -, and Eng. 
amide (q.v.).] 

Chem.: CoHaCOH^CO’NH*)*. Obtained by 
gently heating diethylic tartrate with alco- 
holic ammonia. It forms rhombic crystals, 
soluble in water and aicohol. 

tar'-tra-nil, «. [Pref. tartr-, aud Eng. ant- 
f(tne).J 

Chem.: C 2 n 2 0 1 Phanyltartrt- 
mlde. Obtained by the dehydration of tar* 
trate of aniline. It may be purified by recrys- 
t&lllz&tion. It is tasteless, forms nacreous 
laminae which dissolve In water and alcohol, 
but sparingly in ether, melt about 200°, and 
decompose at 230°. 


Tartarian -broad, *. [Tartar-bb ead. ] 

Tartarlan-lamb, s. 

Bot. : Cibotium Barometz. [Barometz.] 

tar-tAr'-Ic (2), a. [Eng. tartar (3) ; -ic.) Of, 
pertaining to, or obtained from tartar. 

tartaric-add, a. 

L Chem. : CiB&ti — CHHO^COaH. 71x18 
formula includes fonr bibasic acids distin- 
guished especially by their crystalline forms 
and action on polarised light. (1) Dextro-tar- 
taric add; ordinary tartaric acid. Found in 
grapes, tamarinds, pine -apples, and other 
fruita, and prepared commercially from the 
argoi, or impure potassium tartrate deposited 
from wine by converting it into a calcium 
salt, decomposing with dilute sulphuric acid, 
and allowing the solution to crystallize in a 
warm place. It forms colourless, monoclJnic 
prisms, which are readily soluble in water 
-and alcohol, has a pure acid taste, and 
turns the plane of polarisation to the right. 
The acid is largely used by calico-printers. 
m Lavo-tartaric add (q.v.). (3) Racemic-add 
<q.v.). (4) Meso-tartaric acid. Inactive tar- 
taric acid. Obtained by the oxidation of 
sorbin. It has no action on polarised light: 

2. Pharm. : Tartaric-acid diminishes thirst 
in fevers. It is generally given in the form 
of cream of tartar or with bicarbonate of soda 
-as an effervescing draught. 

H Tartaric acid exists, either free or In 
combination with basic substances, in the 
juices of many fruits and plants. The aubacld 
flavor of the grape, pine-apple, and rowan 
rfs dne to its presence. The crystals obtained 
from argoi have a pleasant acid taste, and the 
solution reddens litmus. When rubbed in the 
dark they become luminous. When tartaric 
acid is heated it melts, forming the isomeric 
metatartaric acid. If the heating be continued 
it decomposes into a number of chemical 
•substances. Including among them formic acid, 
carbonic acid, and acetone. Being a dibasic 
acid, Tartaric acid forms a large number of 
salts, many of them Important. Bitrartrate of 
potash, or cream of tartar, KHC 4 H 4 0« is 
obtained by purifying the crude argoi by 
crystallization. It is used, with baking soda, 
as a baking powder, while medicinally it la 
r useful purgative, and ia a household remedy 
for clearing the blood in spring. Tartarated 
iron, or tartrate of iron and potash , acts sa a 
mild tonic, which, whan dissolved in sherry 
conatitutea iron wine. Tartar emetic (q.v.) ia 
another uaeful compound which, while import- 
ant for its medicinal properties, is dangerous 
■in nnakillfnl hands, and has gained notoriety 
from being employed in several famous 
poisoning casee. A dose of % grain h as 
proved fatal to a child and one of 2 grains 
to an adult. Usually a dose of 1*10 to 1-7 of a 
grain ia given, but if used as an emetic the 
dose may be from 1 to 3 grains. 

tartaric-anhydrides, s. pi 

Chem. : Tartaric acid is capable of forming 
several anhydrides, three of which are known. 
(1) Ditartarie acid = g*H,0, (UrtraUc 4c|d) 
Formed by heating tartaric acid for some 
tame at a temperature of 170*. la very soluble 
in water and not crystal lizabie. Its salts are 
resolved by boiling into ordinary tartrates. 


• Tar'-tar-ous OX a* (Eng. Tartar 0) ; -one.) 
Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a Tar- 
tar ; Tartaric, wild, savage. 

u All the tartarous moods of common men." 

Ben Jenson : Poetaster, ▼. L 

tar'-tar^oiis (2), a. [Eng. tartar (3) ; -ous.) 
Containing or consisting of tartar: resem- 
bling tartar. 

“ The asperity of tartarous salts, and th* fiery acri- 
mony of ales I ine salts . . . prodocs nascent passions 
and anxieties in the souL"— Berkeley : Siris, | 84. 

tar'-tar-um, a. [Latinised form of Eug. 
tartar (3) (q.v.).] A preparation of tartar. 
Called also Petrified-tartar. 

Tar'-tar-tts, s. [Lat., from Gr. Tapropo* 

(Tarfaroj).] 

Classic Mythol . ; A f&bled deep and sunless 
abyss in the lower world, situated, according 
to Hesiod and Homer, as far below the earth 
as the earth is below heaven. According to 
the later poets, Tartarus was the place in 
which the spirits of the wicked received their 
due punishment, and sometimes the word is 
used as synonymous with Hades, or the lower 
world in general. 

• a. [Lat. Tartarus.) Tartarus, 
hell. (Spenser.) 

tar'-ter-ine, *. [See del] 

Fabric : A kind of silk stuff. So called be- 
cause said to have been obtained from the 
Tartars. 

tart -Ish, a. [Eng. tart, a. ; -iafc.) Somewhat 
tart or acid ; rather tart. 

tart'-lSt, a. [Fr. tartelette , dimln. from O. Fr, 
tartc = a tart (q.v.).] A little tart. 

tart -1^, adv. [Eng. tart, a, ; -ly.) 

1. In a tart manner; with tartness or 
acidity of taste. 

2. Sharply, severely, bitterly. 

"Tartly ridiculing th* pretences commonly made 
for It — Waterland : Works . viii. 14 S. 

3. With sourness of aspect ; sharply. 

M How tart 1 y*ths\ gentleman lookR."— ShaJketn. • 
Much Ado About Nothing. Jl. . 

tart'-nSsa, s. [Eng. tart , a. ; -ness.] 

1. Sharpness to the taste ; sourness, acidity. 

1 ,‘‘ Th « Juice had ao agreeable tartness, though but 
little flavour."— Cook: first Voyage, bk. ill. ch/L 

2. Sharpness of language or manner ; bitter- 
ness, acerbity. 

** The tartnets of his face sours ripe grapes."— 
Shakesp. : Coriotanus, ▼. t 

tar-tra-, tar-tr-, pref. [Tartrate, Tar- 
tar (3).] Having tartaric acid in ita compo- 
sition. 

tar-tra-me-thane, s. [Pref. tartra-, and 
Eog. methane. [Tartraxic-ethrr.) 

tar-tr&m'-Ic, a. [Fret tartr-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing tartaric 
acid and ammonia. 

tartramic-aold, s. 

Chnu: (CHHO), Obtained as an 

ammonium salt by the action of ammonia on 
tartaric anhydride. The free acid separated 
from ita calcium salt by aulphurio acid la 
ayrupy. 




-v-J» utr-var-aie, a. 

t(a)r(ic) ; suff. -ate (Chem.).] 

1. Chem. : A salt of tartaric acid. 

2. Pharm. : Tartrate of iron anu potash 
- Tartarated Iron (q.v.). Tartrate of potash 
is given as a diuretic and alterative, or in 
larger doses sa a purgative ; and tartrate of 
soda and potash is Rochelle Salt (q.v.). 

f In the process of ripening of wines a 
considerable quantity of tartrate of potash ia 
deposited by port wina and some other wines ; 
and this, mixed with the coloring matter* 
forms the crust ao well known in old port 
wine, and which lines that side of the bottle 
which has been laid down. Many attempts 
have been made to cause a rapid deposition of 
thia substance by chemical meana, but without 
success. Tartrate of had , produced by adding 
cream of tartar to acetate of lead in solution, 
if dried and introduced into a tube, which 
is then exposed to red heat and eealed, deposits 
a finely divided form of lead. If the tube 
be then broken and its contents shaken out, 
they will catch fire, affording what is called 
pyrophorus. 

tar'-trfm-ide, *. [Pref. tartr-, and Eng. 
imide.) 

Chem.; A hypothetical 

substance of which the phenyl compound 
Is known (tartranil). 

tar-trSn'-ic, a. [Pref. tartr-; Eng. (ke()on(e); 
•ic.) Derived from or containing tartaric acid. 

tartronic-acld, s. 

Chem.: CH(OH)(CO-OH)2. Hydroxy-ma- 
lonic acid. Obtained by evaporating an 
aqueous solution of dinitro- tartaric acid, or 
by the action of nascent hydrogen on mes* 
oxalic acid. It crystallizes in large colourless 
prisms, soluble in water and alcohol, and 
melts at ISO* with evolution of water and 
carbonic anhydride. 

tar'-trd-nyl, s. [Eng. tartron(ic) ; -yL] 

Chem . : The add radical of tartrontc aetd. 

tartronyl urea, s. [Dialurio-acid.] 

tar'-tryl, s . (Eng. tartifate); -yL) 

Chem.: The radical of tartaric 

acid. 

tar-tr^r-Io, a. [Eng. tartryl; -ic.) Oom 
tained in or derived from tartryl (q.v.). 

t&rtrylic-acid, s. [Tartaric-acid.] 

tar-tuff©', tar-tufe, *. [Fr. tartufe = t 
hypocrite, from Moltere'a comedy Tartnfa, 
which is named after the principal character.) 
A hypocritical pretender ; a hypocrite. 

tar- tuff- Ish, tar-tiif -Jsh, a. [Eng. 

tartufffe) ; -isA) Hypocritical ; rigid or precise 
In behaviour. 

" 8ba bu some motber-ia*lsw, or tartujlsh sunt, or 
Dons«oslc&I old wom»n, to ooosait upoo th* occuioa 
m well u mysoll. , *--»«m«. 

* tar-tuff -I§m, *. [Eng. tartuff(e ); -ism..] 
Hypocrisy. 

t taa, s. [Fr.] A heap, « pfl®. 

* tasce, s. [Tasse.] 

t&S'-co, *. [Etym. doubtful.] A sort of clay 
for making melting-pots. 
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tAs-£-6m'-e-t©r, s. Gr. ra <rtt (fa*u), genit. 
rdcrrws (ftM«os) = a stretching, a straining, 
and Eng. meter.] 

Physics: An instrument, invented bv Steiner 
of Vienna, for measuring the strains to which 
the different parts of any structure may be 
submitted. It depends upon the tone given 
out hy a wire or atrip when stretched, the 
variation In length causing a change in tbv 
tone, 

tA'Sim -o-ter, t. [Gr raon* ( tasis ) — stretch- 
ing, tension, and Eng. meter.] 

Physics : An instrument, Invented by Edi- 
■on, for measuring very minute variations of 
pressure, temperature, moiature, &c. It ift 
founded on the discovery of the inventor that 
carbon, when pressed in the form of a button, 
affects the electric currents passing through 
the same, and effere a resistance which dimin- 
ishes with the pressure. So sensitive ia the 
carbon that, when this pressure varies to 
the amount of one-millionth psrt of an inch, 
the variation in the electric current passing 
through it will cause a proportional deflection 
of the galvanometer needie. The tasimeter Is 
an outgrowth nf Edison’s experiments with 
that form of fcelephoee with which he tried to 
vary the Intensity of electrio waves by means 
of the human voice ; and its superiority to the 
thermopile may be thns exemplified: a hot 
Iron placed a few inches from a thermopile 
will deflect the needie of an ordinary galvano- 
meter about 1* ; the human finger, held four 
Inches from a tasimeter, will defleat the 
needle of a ftimiiar galvanometer 6*. The 
practical uses of the instrument are said to 
be : (1) Warning vessels of the approach of 
Icebergs, by exposure to the eir or to the 
water cooled by their vicinity ; (2) Indicating 
otherwise inappreciable weights ; (3) Record- 
ing pressures of air in motion, thus affording 
a useful addition to the anemometer. 

t&S-I-mSt-rlo, a. [Eng. tasimeter; -ic.] 
Pertaining to, or determined by a tasimeter. 

task, * taske, s. [O. Fr. tasqiu, tasche (Fr. 
tdche), from Low Lat. tasca = a tax, from Let. 
taxo — to rate, value, tax (q.v.> Tax and 
task are thus doublets.] 

* L A tax. 

M Grannted to th* inhabytaunte* tW imt 
fredotu, aud quy t theym ot *1 kyngly tasks or trihut*. 
—Fab $<xn: Chronycle, eh. cc. 

2. Bnslnees or work Imposed by another, 
generally a definite quantity or amount of 
work to be done; what duty or necessity 
imposes ; duty or duties collectively. 

» Thl* my ums task." Shakesp. : Tempest, ill. 1. 

3. Specifically, a leseon to be learnt; a 
portion of atody imposed by a teacher. 

4. Work undertaken ; an undertaking. 

; begin ; for, one* begun, 
f ; hill the work 1* done." 

Francis : Horae* ; Ep. L & 

6. Burdensome employment ; toil, labour. 

" Ail with weery tatk fordone." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Right's Dream, ▼. 1 

* (1) At task: To be censured; blamed; 
taken to task. (Shakesp.) 

(2) To take to tatk : [Take, H 52.] 

task-work, *. 

1. Work imposed or performed as a task. 

2. Work done by the job, as opposed to 
day-work or time-work. 

task, v.t. [Task, a.] 

1. To impose a task upon ; to assign a cer- 
tain qnantity or amount of labour, work, or 
business to. 

Chains him and tasks him. *nd exsets his sweat 
With stripes." Cowper : Task. 11. S3. 

2. To oppress with excessive or severe labour 
or exertion ; to occupy, or engage fully, as 
with a task. 

" Some thlug* of weight 

That task oor thoughts." Shake tp. : Henry LI 

• 3. To- charge, to tax with. 

*4. To challenge, to summon, to command 
to do. 

" To thy strong bidding. 

Task Ariel and *U his quality.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest. L 1. 

• 5. To impose, to load. 

" I dsre not task my weakness with any more." 

Shakesp . : Othello , ii. a 

task -er, *. [Eng. task, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who Imposes a task or tasks ; a task- 
master. 

** To task the foster." 

Shakesp. : Lores Labour s Lost, it 


“ Dare to be wise . 
Your task is easy 


*2. One who performs a task or piece of work 
or labour ; in Scotland, often a labourer who 
receives his wages in kind. 

He is & good dmysman, or Journeyman, or taster." 

— Ward; Sermons, p. 106. 

taak'-Ing, s. [Eng. task ; -ing.] Task-work. 

" W* hare done our tasking bravely. 

With the thews of Scottish men/ 

Blackie : Lays of Highlands, p. 103. 

task'-mas-ter, #. [Eng. task , s., and master.] 
One who imposes a task or taaka ; one who 
assigns tasks to others and superintends their 
execution. 

" Driven to madness hy this u**ge. he killed his 
taskmaster," — Taylor : Words k Places (1878). ch. it 

* t&s'-let, «. [Eng. tasse ; dimin. auflf. •let ] A 
piece of armour for the thigh. 

“ Thigh-pieces of steel, then called taslets."— Scott : 
Legend of Montrose, p. I*. 

TA$ma’-nI-an, a. & *. [See def.] 

A. At adj. : Of or pertaining to Tasmania 
or Van Diemen’s Land. 

B. As subst. : A native or Inhabitant of Tas- 
mania. Tha aboriginal Tasmanians have en- 
tirely vanished, as a result of European settle- 
ment, the last male dying in 1869, the last 
female in 1876. They were a raca of low 
lavages, far behind tha Pacific islandera gen- 
erally In degree of development. 

Tasmanian-devil, t. a species of 
Dasyure (Dasyurut ursinut) which is peculiarly 
savage and untamable. The Dasyurea ara 
carnivorous marsupials which in Australia aDd 
Tasmania replace the placental carnivora of 
other regions. D. urtinus is abont the size of a 
badger, with a large and broad head, and 
maseive crowded teeth. The body is pinmp, 
with coarse, brownish-black fur, and a white 
band on the chest. These animals formarly 
committed great havoc among tha poultry and 
even the sheep of the settlers io Tasmania, but 
are being driven out of the settled region. 
There are two other species In Tasmania, 
smaller In size, being about the size of a cat. 
[Native-devil, Ursine-dasycre.] 

Tasmanian fern-root, *. PUrU aqui- 
Una, a large species of Bracken, the rhizome of 
which was one of the principal articles of food 
of the Maoris of Tasmania before the British 
colonization of Naw Zealand. The roota, 
which are about an Inch in circumference, 
were cot in pieces, dried and stacked. When 
wanted for use, the root was steeped in water, 
sun-dried, and roasted. By beating it on a 
•tone mortar flour of a good quality was 
obtained. 

Tasmanian sub- region, i. 

Ichthy. : A sub- region, established by Ich- 
thyologists, for the study of the distribution 
of freshwater fishes. It coneiata of Tasmania 
with • portion of Sooth-eastern Australia. 

Tasmanian- wolf, i. A Tasmanian 
carnivorous marsupial of the family Dasyurida?, 
genus Thyiacinua, one nearly allied to Dasy- 
urus [Tasmanian-oevil] . Thara is one species 
only, T. cynocephaltts, which la the largest 
extant marsupial carnivora. It is now restricted 
to Tasmania, where it is being rapidly extermi- 
nated by tha sheep-herders, whcee flocka it 
frequently ravages. It ia rather smaller than 
a wolf, with a dog-lika muzzle aud long, taper- 
ing tail. In character it ia very fierce and 
active, and la called “tiger,” “wolf,” and 
“ hyena ” by the settlara. [Thylacinvs.] 

t&s'-man-ite, s. [After Tasmania, where 
fouod ; suff. -ite (3fin.).] 

Min. : A name given by Church to seme 
small discs, occurring thickly distributed 
through a laminated shale. Hardness, 2 0; 
ap. gr. 1*18 ; lustre, resinous ; colour, reddiah- 
brewo. Insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzole, 
Ac. Compos. : carbon, 79*21 ; hydrogen, 
10*23 ; sulphur, 5*28 ; oxygen, 5*28=100. 
Tha name ia more frequently, though erro- 
neously, applied to the altale itself. 

i. [Named after Abel Jaos- 
sen Tasman, who set sail oo his great voyage 
of discovery on Aug. I4th, 1642. It is after 
him that the Island of Tasmania ia called.] 
Bot. : A genua of Winterese. 8hrubs with 
simple, evergreen, entire, smooth, leathery, 
dotted leaves, with inconspicuous flowers, 
and small indehiecent fruit with shining 
black seeds. Tasmannia aromatica , a native 
of Tasmania, is a handaome bush with dull 


purple branches. Every part is aromatic ana 
pungent to tha taste. The fruit is occasion- 
ally used as pepper. 

t&ss, * tasse (l), *. [Fr. fass«.] A cup. 

** Would jrou give Rob Campbell • tass of aqua rltw 
If h« lucked it t "—.Scoff : Rob Roy, ch. iv. 

t&s -sar, $. [Tossek.] 

* t&sse (2), "t&s'-eSt, «. [Fr.ta«eM«; dimin. 
from tasse = a pouch.] 

Old Arm. : Armour for the thighs ; one of a 
pair of appendages to the corselet, consisting; 
of skirts of iron that covered the thighs. They 
were fastened to the cuirass with hooks. 

** Their leg* were *rmed with greaves, and their 
thigh* with tosses."— North : Plutarch, p. 27 L 

t&s'-scl (1), (tie as $1), *. [O.Fr. 

tassel =5 a fastening, a clasp (Fr. tasseau = * 
bracket) ; Low Lat. tassellus — a tassel, from 
Lat. taxillum, accus. of taxillus = a small die, 
dimin. of talus = a knuckle bone, a die ; I tab 
tassello = a collar of a cloak, a square. A 
tassel was probably originally a sort of button- 
made of a piece of squared bone, and after- 
wards of other materials. (Sfceaf.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A sort of pendent ornament, consisting, 
generally of a roundish mould covered with* 
twisted threads of ailk, wool, or the like, 
which hang down iu a thick fringe. They ar* 
attached to the corners of cushions, curtain*,, 
walking-eticks, sword-hilts, Ac. 

" Rob#* of for, and bril* ot wampum, . . . 

Beautiful with bead* and tatteh." 

Longfellow .* Hiawatha, xL 

2. Anything resembling a tassel, as the* 
pendent head or flower of some plants. 

“ From th* tassels of tha birch-trae.” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xvili. 

3. A small ribbon of silk sewn to a book,. 
* to be placed between the leaves. 

EL A reft. ; A board beneath the mantel- 
piece. 

tassel-gracs, *. 

Bot. : Ruppta maritima. 

t&S-Bpl (2), *. [Tiercel.] 

• tassel gent, * tassel-gentle, s. A 

trained male goshawk or tiercel; a tiercel- 
geotie. 

** HUt, Romeo, hi*t !— O, for a falooacri* voic* 

To lor* thl* tassel gentle back ogaio I 

Shakesp. : Romeo k Juliet, It %. 

tAs'-spl (3), a. [Torseu] 
tAs -sel (4), #. [Teasel.] 
t&s'-spl (5X a [Tussle.] (Scofcft.) 

tAs’-spl, v.t. [Tassel (IX a] To adorn with’ 
tassels. 

t&s sailed, • t&s'-spled, * tas-elled, a. 

[Eng. tassel (IX e. ; -cd.] Adorned with tassels. 
“ Mr# . . . tassell'd horn 
Shake* the high thicket." Hilton t A trades, 

t&s-ale, s. [A dimin. from tass (q.v.X] A- 
cup, ft small vessel. (Scotch.) 

tast'-a-ble, a. [Eng. tast(e) ; -able.] Capable 
of being tasted ; savoury, relishing. 

“ Their distilled oil* are fluid, volatile, and tastable 
—Boyle. 

taste, • taaste, * tast, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. 

fasfer = to taste or assay, to handle, to feel, 
to touch ; Fr. tdter ; Ital. lastart = to taste, to 
feel, to grope, to try, to probe. From a hypo- 
thetical Low Lat. torife, a frequent, from Lat. 
taxo = to feel, to handle, from tactus, pa. par. 
of tango = to touch ; Dut. & Ger. tasten = to 
touch, feel.] 

A# Transitive : 

• 1. To try by the touch ; to handle, to 
feel ; to try or prove by touching or feeling. 

“ I rede tb«« let thin houd upon it falle 
And tast it wel, and atom thou ehelt it find 
Sin that tboa *ee»t not with thin eyen blind. 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,970. 

• 2. To try, to test. 

“ And he uow began 

To taste the bow, the sharp shaft took, tugged hard. 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xxt 

• 3. To become acquainted with by actual 
trial or experience ; to experience, to undergo. 

"Ther ben tumnie of hem that *tonden heere, 
whiche schulen not taste deeth, till thel *e menue^ 
•ou6 comyugc in hie kytigdoin**'"— Wycliffe: Matu xtI, 

• 4. To understand ; to become acquainted' 
with. 

*• Acquaint thy»*if with God, if thoo would.t taste 
1 HI. work*.- Cowper: Task, v. 779 


toil, b6^; p<SiH, J6 yY 1; cat, 5ell, chorus, fhlzi* bench; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^rlst. ph = C 
rijian, -tian = Shan, -tlon, -sion = shun; -(Ion, -fion = shun, -clous, -tlous, -clous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bpl, dpl» 
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5. To participate tn ; to partake of. (Usually 
with an Implied sense of pleasure or enjoy- 
ment.) 

“ 8w*et* tasted h«r*. and left u tooa u known.” 
Cotrper: Task, L MS. 

6. To try by the tonch of the tongue ; to 
perceive the relish or flavour of by taking a 
small quantity into the mouth. 

“ They . . . pot the gfxxs to their lip*, but haring 
tatted the liquor, they returned it, with rCrtmg expra- 
dons of disgust," — Cook: Pirst V oyagt, bk. L, cb. ilL 

7. To try by eating ; to eat 

M t touted • little of this honey. "—I Samuet xlr. n. 

B» Intransitive : 

1. To try food or drink by the mouth ; to 
eat or drink a little by way of trial, so aa to 
perceive the flavour; to try or teat the flavour 
of food or drink. 

2. To eat 

** Of this tree we may not taste or touch." 

Milton: P.U. lx. ML 

* 3. To have experience, perception, or en- 
joyment ; to partake. 

** Bound in thine adamantine chain. 

The proud an taught to twsU of pain.” 

Gras : Hymn to A dsersity. 

* 4. To enjoy , sparingly. (Followed by of.) 
6. To have a smaok or .flavour ; to have a 

particular quality, flavonr, relish, or savonr 
when applied to the tongue, paiate, or other 
organ of taste ; to amack. (Used absolutely 
before an adjective : aa, Jt tastes bitter, sweet, 
Ac. ; followed by of before an object) 

“ If your butter tasUs of brnaa, it is your master’s 
fruit, who will not allow • silrer aancepan." Bw ift: 
Instruct, to Servants. 

taste, • tast, #. [Tast*, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of testing ; gustation. 

" The fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal tast* 

Brought death into the world and all oar woe.** 

Jfitton : P.L., La 

2. That sense by which we perceive the 
chsracterietic or distinctive relish or savour 
of anything when brought into contact with 
special organs situated in the mouth. [II.] 

"The organ of taste is the tongue and palate.”— 
Lock* : Mat. Philos ^ ch.> xL 

3. A particular sensation excited by certain 
bodies, which are called sapid/ when brought 
into contact with the tongue, palate, &e., and 
moistened with saliva ; flavor, savor. 

'* ft begins to bolle Uke aewe wine, a to be sower 
and sharp of last*. " — Hackluyt : Toy ages, L VI. 

4. Power of appreciating or distinguishing 
between the flavonr of different substances. 

*' Bor thoa of lore hast lost thy tat t f gene, 
i As sicke man hath of sweet and bitterueue." 

Chaucer: AstemMie qf Pontes. 

6. Intellectual relish or discernment; ap- 
preciation, liking and inclination. (Formerly 
followed by of, now by for : as, a taste for 
music, a taste for chemistry, Ac.) 

6. Nice perception, or the power of per- 
ceiving and relisting excellence in human per- 
formances ; the power of appreciating the 
finer qualities of art, as exhibited by the prac- 
tical artist, or felt by the amateur or con- 
noisseur ; the faculty of discerning beauty, 
order, congruity, proportion, symmetry, or 
whatever constitutes excellence, particularly 
in the fine arts or literature ; that faculty of 
the mind by whioh we both perceive and enjoy 
whatever is beautiful or sublime in the works 
of nature and art The possession of taste 
insnrea grace or beanty In the works of an 
artist, and the avoidance of all thst ia low or 
mean. It Is as often the result of an innate 
sense of beanty or propriety as of art-educa- 
tion, and no genius can compensate for the 
want of it. 

7. Manner with respect to whst Is pleasing; 
the pervading air, choice of circumstances, or 
general arrangement in any work of art, by 
which taste on the part of the artist or author 
is evinced ; style. 

'! Tast *. fr perh*p*. bi« only director. Tatu In 
writing la the exhibition of the greatest quantity of 
beauty and of o*e that m»y be admitted into any 
description without counteracting each otiier."— Gold- 
smith: Petit* Learning , ch. tIL 

8. Manner with respect to what is becoming, . 
proper, refined, or In accordance with the 
laws of politeness and good society : as, That 
remark le not in good taste. 

• 9. The act of feeling or experiencing. 

"I h*T* almost forgot the taste of f**ra." 

Shake* p. Macbeth, T. 1. 

10. Trial, experiment, essay, proof, speci- 
men. 

** Hav* w* not had * taste of his obedience T * 

Shakesp. : Coriolamu. HL L 


1 1. A small portion given a a a specimen or 
sample ; a little piece or bit tasted, eaten, or 
drunk. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physiol. : The specific) organa producing 
the sense of taste sre the endings or the glos- 
eo-pharyugeal and lingual nerves In the mu- 
cous membrane of the tongue and palate, the 
tongue and lips acting as subsidiary organs by 
bringing the sapid substances into contact 
with the mucous membrane of the mouth. It 
Is not yet decided whether the taste-buda 
(q.v.) are special organs of taste. The tastes 
thus cognizable are broadly classified Into 
acid, saline, bitter, and sweet. It is essential 
to the development of taste that the sub- 
stance brought in contact with the tongue be 
dissolved, and the effect is greatest when its 
temperature is about 40*. The relative posi- 
tion of the nostrils and the month ensures 
that nothing can enter the latter without 
sending Into the former some of the odor- 
iferous particles which may exist in the sub- 
etance swallowed, and theimpressiona received 
through the organs of taste and smell are so 
blended together aa to become one. No special 
organ of taste has been discovered in inver- 
tebrate animals; and it seems probable that 
among the vertebrates it rises with the ad- 
vance of organization, reaching its full de- 
velopment in man. The tongue is covered on 
its sides and upper portions ly little vascular 
projections termed rapilltv, some beiog pointed, 
■othere rounded. These are visible to the 
naked eye aa little sharp or rounded projections. 
In the cat tribe the papillae are, hard aud 
curved backwards, the animal using its tongue 
aa a scraper to remove the flesh frooi the bones 
of its prey. At the back of the tougue are 
• eight or ten papill® of a different character, 
and arraoged in the form of a V, with its 
opening forwards. In the trenches between 
them a watery fluid is secreted, keepiog them 1 
always moist, while in their epithelium are the 
taste-bulbs, or taste-buds. These are believed 
by most physiologists to be the organs of taste. 
.No substance has a taste except one capable of 
solution, ’though not all soluble substances 
have a’ taste. It is perhaps some chemical 
action of the .food material dissolved in the 
saliva, upon the nervoends ©f the taste-buds, 
that yields the sensation of taste. Much of 
what we call taste is really smell, an odor 
ascending to the olfactory nerves, aud mingling 
ita sensation with that of the gustatory nerves. 
Sugar, salt, quinine, and some acids are devoid 
of smell, and we can distinguish them by the 
taste alone, they yielding the tastes of sweet, 
salt, Utter, and sour. But. meet, wine, and 
fruit add to the sensations of taste which they 
may produce others derived from the smell, 
and to the letter their peculiarities of flavor' 
are dne. A bad cold dnlls our appreciation ©I 
these articles of diet. The odorous emanations 
from the food readily pass .upward from the 
mouth into the nasal passages, and affect there 
the nerves of smell. To the taste sensations 
mentioned may perhaps be added thealkallne, 
astringent, and metallic, though it is question- 
able if these are properly tastes. Yet if all 
these be considered, the effects Of taste still 
greatly lack the variety of those of smell, in 
which numerous shades of vsriety can be 
detected. There is reason to believe that each 
taste ts most acutely felt on some special 
locality of the tongue. That of bitter, for 
instance, does not seem discernible until the 
bitter principle reaches the back of the mouth, 
while the. sweet and acid tastes seem most 
easily distinguished by the front part of the 
tongue. 

2. Psychol. : Tastes differ so much among 
Individuals, nations, or in different ages ana 
conditions of civilization, that it Is utterly 
impossible to set up a standard of taste 
applicable to all men and to all stages In the 
evolution of society. 

^ (1) Taste, in a material eense. is appli- 
cable to every object that can be applied 
to the organ of taste, and to every degree 
and manner in which the organ can be af- 
fected ; some things are tasteless, other things 
have a strong taste, and others a mixed 
taste. The flavor is the predominating taste , 
and consequently is applied to such objects 
as may hare a different kind or degree of 
taste ; an apple may not ouly hare the general 
taste of apple, but also a flavor peculiar to 
itself ; the flavor ia commonly said of that 
which is good, as a Tyne flavor, a delicions^Inror; 
bnt It may designate that which is not always 
agreeable, as the flavor of fish, which ia 
unpleasant in things that do not admit of euch 
a taste. 


(2) He who derives particular pleasure from 
any art mav be said to have a lasts for it; 
he who makes very great proficiency in the 
theory and practice of any art may be said 
to have a genius for It One may have a taste 
without having genius, but it would not be 
possible to have genius for a thing without 
having a taste for it. 

taste-bud, t. 

Anat. (PL.): Ovoidal or flask-shaped bodies 
discovered by Loven and Schwalbe on the 
snrface of the tongue. They are believed to 
be social organs of taste. Their lower .parti 
are in contact with the corium, the npper 
ones appear as pores. Each taste-hud looks 
like a flask-shaped barrel, ita walls lined with 
cells placed side by side like the staves of a 
cask. Each opens by a little pom outwardly, 

. while a nerve enters iDto the deeper part, The 
sensory cells within the cask or bud are much 
elongated, each ending in a tiny bristle w hich 
projects from the pore into the trench of the 
• papillae. From the opposite eud of this cell a 
delicate nerve enters the nerve trunk which 
passes from the bod to tbe brain. The prelud- 
ing hairs -are kept moist by a glandular 
secretion and by whatever sapid substances 
may be present, and probably convey Inward 
the senaory impressions received from these 
substances. .It is almost certain that these 
buds are organs of taste, but It is not sure that 
they are the only organs. As yet much Is to 
be learned concerning the terminations of the 
nerves in the toogue epithelium. * 

• tast -Sd, a. [Eng. tasl(e); -td.\ Having a 
particular taste or relish. 

r Cole wort* are reported ... to be bettor tasted, if 
. tb*y be sometime* • watred with tolt-water .”— Bacon t 
Mat. BisL, f 460. 

taste-ful, a. [Eng. taste; -full] 

1. - Having a high or strong taste or relish; 
savoury. 

'•'A kid’* well-fatted «n trail*, tasteful food.” 

Pope: J3om*r ; Odyetey xrilL 6L 

2. Endowed with taste ; capable.nf discern- 
ing and appreciating .what is beautiful, su- 
blime, .noble, or the Uke ; possessing good 
taste. 

***Hii tasteful mind enjoy* 

Alike th* complicated charm*, wbicb slow 
Thro* th* wide landscape.” 

Cooper: Power qf Harmony, iL 

3. Characterized by or exhibiting good taste ; 

‘ produced, arranged, constructed, or regulated 1 
by or in accordance with good taste : as, a 
tasteful pattern. 

taste -ffil-1;^, adv. [Eng. tasteful ; -ly.] In 
a tasteful manner ; in or with good taste : as, 

* a garden tastefully laid on t. 

taste'-ful-ness, i. [Eng. tasteful; -ness.] 

The quality or state of being tasteful, 

taste less, a. [Eng. taste ; -less.] 

1. Having no taate ; exciting no sensation 
in the organs of taste. 

2. Incapable of experiencing the sense of 
taste ; destitute or deprived of the sense of 
taste. 

3. Having no power of giving pleasure ; 
stale, flat, insipid. 

** A while od trivial thing* we held discourse. 

To me toon tasteless." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. L 

• 4, Not possessing taste, or the apprecia- 
tion and enjoyment of what is good, beautiful, 
excellent, noble, or the like ; • destitute of 
taste ; having bad taste. 

6. Not originating from or in accordance 
with good taste ; in bad taste ; characterized 
by bad taste. 

taste-l^ss-l^, adv. [Ed g. tasteless ; -ly.] In 
a tasteless manner ; without taste. 

taste -less-n^ss, s. [Eng. tasteless ; -mess.] 

' I. The quality or state of being tasteless, or 
without flavour ; insipidity. 

2. Want of taste, or the sppreciatlon of 
what is good, beautiful, excellent, noble, or 
the like. 

M V«nt1iuf my vexation* tn centnre* ot th* forward- 
ness and indiscretion of girl*, or tho Inconstancy, 
tastelesmess, aud perfidy of men."— Rambler, No. J*». 

3. Absence of good taste. 

tast-er, #. [Eng. tasUe), y. ; -er.) 

1. One who tastes. 

2. Specif., one whose duty it Is to ascertain 
the quality, Ac., of food or drink by tasting 


t&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, ’there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wqlfi work, whd, s6n; mute,* eftb, core, quite, our, rule, fftll; try, Syrian, se, oo = e; ey =■ a ; qn = lew. 
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ft before submitting it to his master. Tastera 
were important officials in the courts. of me- 
dieval prlneea, their duty being to take care 
that no poison or other injurious matter was 
introduced into their lord’s food, for which 
purposa they tasted all the food or drink 
themselves before giving it to him. 

"The tight* ere dlspoeed In order about the cape; 
the cup-bearer*, sk Inker*, and tcutert, are changed. — 

P. Holland . ; Plutarch, p. 177. 

3. One employed to teat the quality of pro- 
visions, Ac., by tasting samples submitted to 
him by the vendors : aa, a tea-toster. 

4. Anything hy which or in which anything 
is tasted, as a cheese-tcwZsr, a dram-cup, or 
the like. 

tast'-l-lfo adv. [Eng. tasty; -Iy.j In a tasty 
or tasteful manner; with good taste; taste- 
fully. 

tast' Irig, pr. par. or a. (Taste, v.] 

tasting-hole, $. 

Steel-manvjac. : A email hole through the 
bar-trough and the wall of a cernenting-fur- 
nace, through which a bar of iron may be 
withdrawn to examine the condition and 
degree of progress. 

t&s'-to, adv. [ItaL=toncb.] 

Music: A direction that the passage to 
which it ie affixed is to be played in unison, 
without accompanying chorda. 

tast'-y, a. [Eng. tast( s); -y.] 

1. Raving a pleasant taste ; palatable. 

2. Having a good taste or appreciatloii of 
what is beautiful, noble, sublime, or the like. 

3. Being in conformity with the principle 
of good taste ; tasteful. 

t&t (1), a. [Bengali, &e.] A coarse kind of 
linen made in India from the fibres of Cor- 
chorus capsulari*. 

tilt (2), r. [See det] A colloquial abbrevia- 
tion nf tattoo (3) (q.v.). 

ta-ta' (l), «. [Native name.] In West Africa 
the residence of a territorial or village chief- 
tain. Large t&taa are usually surrounded by 
a stockade. 

ta^ta' (2), 9 . & interj. [A word of no etym.l 
A familiar form of salutation at parting ; fare- 
well, good-bye. 

ta'-tar, a [Tartar (1).] 

■ tat-ar-wagges, s. pi. [Tatter.] Ragged 
clothes ; rags. 

ta-tau'-pa^ s. [Native name.] 

Omitl i. : Crypturus tataupa ,* ■ a native of 
Eastern Brazil. Itisabont ten inches long; 
plumage gray on head, throat, and breast, 
back wings and tail-coverts reddish-brown, 
rump-feathers deep brown edged with white 
and yellow. Their flesh la ranch esteemed ae 
an article of food. 

• t&t$h, * t&t 9 he, * taloh, *. [Fr. tache = a 
spot, atain, or blemish.] (Scofok.) 

1. A spot, a stain, a blemish. 

" More oner, to the nom*y*©'*buld be appoynted * n 
other woreaoae, of approued vertne, dyocretioo. and 
graultie, who *b*l not *uffre In the child** presence 
to be shewed any acte or tatche dyshonesto. — alyot: 
Oorrmour, hk, L, oh. Hi. 

2. A trick, a contrivance, a plot. 

" Fawnn* oppoo a dey, when BerTn came at eve,- 
Wa» set oppou a purpose to moke hi* *ooe leve 
All hi* ahxewd taichi* wyth gooduee It he rnyght. 

Tale of Beryn, 

tate', teat, i. [Tait.] 

*tS.t'-er, v.i. [Tattle, v.] To tattle, to prate* 

t&th, taith, s. [Icel. tath — dnng ; tatha =r a 
manured field.] 

1. Dung or manure left on lands when live- 
stock is fed on it 

2. Strong grass growing ronnd the dnng of 
cattle. (Also a pelt teathe.) 

Ta’-tl-an-Ite (tl as Shi), *. [See det] 

EcdesioL A Church Hist. (PL): The followers 
ef Tatian, sn Assyrian, who flourished about 
a.d. 170. Ha waa a rhetorician and a disciple 
of Juatin Martyr. He wrote an Apology called 
Oratio contra Gr cocos, a Harmony of the Gospels, 
Ac., and founded the sect called Encratitea 

(q*.). 

t&t-o6', s. & v. [Tattoo.] 


tS.t'-du, 9. [Native name.] 

Zool : The Giant Armadillo, Priodon gigas 
(formerly Dasypu3 gigas\ from Brazil and 
Surinam. It ia the largest of the living Ar- 
madillnea, being about four feet long. The 
Peba (q.v.) ia known as the Black Tatou. 

t&t'-ou-ay, s. [Native name = wounded 
armadillo. So called by the Indians, who 
Bay that the tail, which is naked and looks 
raw, has been deprived of ita acaly covering 
by violence. (Ripley & Dana.)] 

Zool. : Xenurus unicinctus. [Xenoros.] 

t&t-ou-hou', a. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Talusia peba or septemcincta, the 
Peba (q.v.). 

t&tt, v.i. [Tatting.] To work at or make 
tatting. 


tftt-ta, s. [Tattie.] 

t&t'-tor, v.L [Tatteb, *.] To rend or tear 
into rags. (Only need now in the pa. par.) 


t&t'-ter, • tot- tor, *. [Icel. toturr , pi. totrar 
= rags ; Norw. fotra, pi. totrvr; Low Ger. 
taltem = rags, tattera ; taltrig = tattered.] 

1. A rag ; a piece torn and hanging. (Gene- 
rally in the plural.) 

M TbU f&hle holds, from him that *U* open th» 
throne, to the }>oor d«vU that has scarce a tatter.’'— 
L'Ettrangt: Fable*. 

• 2. A tatterdemalion, 
tatter-wallops, $. pi. Tattera, rags. 

(Scotch,) 

t&t-ter-d8-ma'-tf-$n, t&t-ter-dS-m&l'- 
H-OXX, A [Eng. tatter ; Fr. cfe = of, from, 
and O. Fr. maillon (Fr. maillot) — long clothes, 
swaddling clothes.] A ragged fallow. 

"Hint ’em tatterdemaUiom, they aw not. worth 
your alght"— Dryden: Secret Love, iv. 


tht'-tored, a. [Eng. tatter: -ed.] 

1, Rent in tattera ; torn, ragged. 

** A tatter'd apron hide*. 
Worn a* a cloak, and hardly hides, a gowu 
More tatter'd •tili.’* Copper : Task. 1 1 

* 2. Dressed in tattera or rags ; ragged. 


" Now, the treasure found, and matron'* stare, 
Sought other object* than the tatter'd poor. 

Hurt A. {Todd.) 


3. Dilapidated ; showing gaps, breaks, or 
rents. 

" I do not like rained, tattered ■ cottage*.” — Hit* 
Austen : Sente A Sensibility , ch. xtiii. 


Tat'-ter-aall, Tatf-ter-sall s, *. A 

horaamarkat established in London (England), 
hy Bichard > Tatteroali in 1766. Hence,, any 
such exchange or aporting rendezvous, 
t&t'-tie, a [Hind, tatti; Mahratta tati = a 
mat. See def.] A screen made of split bam- 
boo placed vertically in doora and windows in 
India (the window frames being temporarily 
taken out) while the dry hot wind is blow- 
ing during April, May, and Jnne. A. native 
with a pail of water stands outside dreuch- 
Ing the mat, so that every interstice has 
a drop of water. As the dry wind blows 
Into the house through these drops, evapora- 
tion takes place with such speed as to cool 
the wind, which enters the house at a tem- 
perature quite refreshing. A single pane of 
glass is snmatimea placed in the window tattia 
to afford the inmates of the room a small 
srnonnt uf light. When the hot season ia 
succeeded by the rainy season, the tatties are 
removed, as the wind ia already saturated with 
moisture, and the temperature does not re- 
quire to be artificially reduced. (Anglo-Indian.) 


t&tt -irig, s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps con- 
nected with tatter.] 

1. A kind of lace edging, consisting of a 
set of loops strung upon a thread, on which 
they are afterwards pulied up to form a loop- 
edging. 

2. The act or operation of making anch lace. 

Used alao adjectively : as, tatting cotton. 


t&t'-tle, v.i. [A frequent, from a base tat-, ex- 
pressive of the sound of talking or repeating 
the syllable to, to, ta (Wedgwood) ; cf. Dut. 
tateren = to stammer ; Low Ger. tofeln = to 
tattle : tititatiln = to tittle-tattle ; tattler = a 
tattler.] [Tateb, Tittle, Titter.] 

1. To prate, to chatter, to talk idly ; to use 
many words with little or no meaning. 


" How then yeuug things tattle, when they get a 
toy by the end.” 

Amwh i wim. * TmImiI Prince**. UL 


2. To tell tales ; to communicate secrets ; 
to blab. 

" She * a very tattling women.”— SHnhetp. : Merry 
Wt»*i of Wind tor, UL A 

t&t'-tle, 9. [Tattle, v.) Prate, idle talk, 
tittle-tattle. 

*• Parsons well skilled In those different subject* 
hear the impertinent tatti* with a Ju*t contempt."— 
On the Mind. 

• tat'-tle-mSnt, s. [Eng. tattle; -meat.) 
Tattle, idle talk, chattering. 

Her foolish, glad taUlem*nt.”—Carlyl* : Mite ell.. 
It. 236. 

t&t'-tler, • t&t'-ler, a. [Eng. tattl(e); -er.) 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who tattles ; an idle 
talker ; one who tells tales. 

" Tattler * will be sure to hear 
The trumpet of couteutiun.” 

Cote per : Friendthip. 

2. Ornith. : A popular American name for 
any species of the modern Totaninro (q.v.). 
Totonus macularius ia known as the Spotted 
Tattler, and T. flavipes, the Yeilow-ahanked 
Sandpiper, as the Tell-tale Tattler. The 
popular name ia derived from their habit of 
uttering a ahrill whistle of four loud and 
rapidly repeated notes at the least sign ol 
danger, giving the alarm to all the birds in the 
neighbourhood. ( Ripley A Dana.) 

* t&t'-tler-^, s. [Eng. tattle; -ry .] Idle talk ; 
tittle- tattle. 


t&t'-tling, pr, par . or a. [Tattle, v.) 

• t&t'-tllng-ljf, adv. [Eng. tattling; -Zy.J In 
a tattling manner ; with Idle talk. 

t&t-to6' (l), * t&p-tod\ * tap-tow, i. [Dut. 

taptoe = tattoo, from tap — a tap, and toe — 
put to, shut, closed ; hence, the meaning ia, 

“ The tap is closed ; M the tattoo waa thus the 
signal for closing the taps of thepnblic-housea 
(Skeat) ; ct Ger. zapfeiuttrcich = tattoo, lit. 
= tapkroke; Low Ger. tappenslag , lit. = a tap- 
ehuttiog.] The beat of the drum at night, to 
call soldiers to their quarters or tenta. 

M An those who*® heert* ar* loose and low, 

Start if they hut hear the tattoo." 

Prior: Alma, L 04. 

Tf The deviVe tattoo : That beating or drum- 
ming with the fingers upon a table, Ac., often 
practised by people when vacant or impatient. 

** Mr. Oawtrey remained hy the fire besting the 
devil i tattoo upon the cbimney-i)l*c<s and a r or and 
anon turned hi* giaoc# toward* Lllburne, who *eem®a 
to have forgotten hi* exUteoce/'— Lord Leftton : 
Might A Morning. 

tSt-tod', * tat-tow, v.t, [Tahitian to ton = 
tattoo-marks, from to = a mark, a design.) 
To prick the skin, and stain the punctured 
apota with some colouring substance, forming 
liDea or designs on the body. [Tattooing.] 

M Perhaps, however, the most beautiful of all waa 
that of the New Zealander*, who were generally tattooed 
In curved or spiral line*.” — Lubbock: Origin of 
CitrCuation (ed. 1682), p. 86. 

t&t-to&' (2), e. [Tattoo, v.] That which la 
tattooed. 

" There wa» a variety of tattoo* and ornamentation, 
rendering them a serious dirticulty to strangers."— 
Burton : Abeokuta, 1. 104. 

tat-tod (3), tat-t6, tiit-t6o, a. [Hind. 
'tattu = a pony.] 

Zool. : The East Indian pony of Hamilton 
Smith, the Maliratta pony of Sykes, the Hack 
pony of Calcutta (Hardwick). It is exten- 
sively bred in the Deccan, where it is much 
used to transport lnggage. It ia considered 
very vicions. 

* t&t-too'-age (age as 1£), ». [Eng. tattoo, 
v. ; -age.] A design produced by tattooing. 

<• Above hi* tattooage of the five croese*, the fellow 
had a pictura of two h**rta united."— Thackeray: 
From ComhiU to Cairo , ch. a UL 

tht-to6 ee', *. [Eog. tattoo ; -cc.) One who 
ia tattooed. 

" a couple of initial* or an anchor are about the 
extent to which the ambition of tba tutloote ruiia*~* 
Standard, April IS, 1886. 

t&t-too-er, *. [Eng. tattoo ; -«r.] One who 
tattoos. 

" Th» victim* of thi* strange form of human vanity 
had to submit to the puncture of the tattooer '* aharp 
instrumeota.*’ — Standard, April 13, 1985. 

t£t-to6'-lng, pr. par., a & 9. [Tattoo, v .] 

A. A B, As pr. par . A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : . 

1, Ord. Lang. : The set of cne who tattoos ; 
the design prodnoed by a tattooer. Tha 


boll, b6^ ; pdftt, ; cat, fell, chorus, ghtn, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. 

-dan, -tian — shan, -tlon, -sion = Ehftn ; -fion, -gion = rMn. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. = bfl* del*.. 
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practice of marking the skin with punctures 
or Incisions, and introducing Into the wounds 
40 made coloured liquids, gunpowder, or 
the like, so as to produce figures or designs on 
the body. The practice is common among 
the South Sea Islanders, New Zealanders, &c. 
Mr. Darwin ( Descent of Man , ed. 2 nd, p. 574) 
saya : “ Not one great country can be named 
from the Polar regions in the North to New 
Zealand In the South, in which the aborigines 
do not tattoo themselves." Tattooing existed 
among the ancient Britons. It was forhidden 
to the Jews in Lev. xix. 28, and probably 
would not have been so, had the practice not 
tended to arise among them. 

i&t'-t#, a, [Tait.) Matted ; rough and ahaggy. 

(Scotch.) 

*• Wh* wad hu thought there hed been u m tickle 
mom in his tatty powT— Scott: Rob Roy, ch. xxxlv. 

*. [TaTTIE.] 

*. [Tatou.] 

tAt'-u-a, «. [Native name (?).] 

Enttm. : A genus of Vespidae. Tatua morio , 
a social wasp, a native of Cayenne, suspends 
its nest from the twig of a tree, and makes an 
aperture in the side of the wall. 

“ta-tu'-^i-a, t. [Mod. Lat., from the native 
name of some of the apecies.] 

Zool . : The aole genus of Tatusiinae, with 
five apecies, from the lower Rio Grande of 
Texas to Patagonia. This genus differs from 
all other Armadiiloes in having a dipbyodont 
dentition, and two pectoral mammae, in addi- 
tion to the pectoral pair, and in producing 
from four to ten a birth. 

'ta-tu-^i-i'-naa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat tatu$i(a); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -ince.] 

Zool. : A aub- family of Dasypodidae, with a 
single genus, Tatusia (q.v.). 

^tan, s. [The Greek name of the letter *.] 

1. Entom. : Bombyx tau of Fabricius trans- 
ferred by Latreille to the genus Attacus. 

2. Her. : The Cross of St. Anthony, called 
also the Cross Tau. It derives ita name from 
its resemblance to the Greek letter tau, and 
is somewhat like the cross potent 

3. Ickthy. : Batrachus tau(Gadustau, Linn.), 
the Toad-fl 9 h of Carolina. [Toad-fish.] 

tau-stafC 9 . 

Archceol. : A staff with a cross-head, or head 
in the shape of the letter T. 

taught (gh silent), a. [Taut.] 

Naut. : Taut, tight 

taught (gh silent), pret. A pa. par . [Teach.] 
tauld, pret. & pa. par. [Tell.] 

taunt a. [O. Fr. tant; Lat tantus — so great.] 
Naut. : High or tall. Applied to masts 
when they are of an unusual height 

■* Her enormously fount *p*r» are made very appa- 
rent, bat of course the fore shortening takes off the 
length of holL"— /ieftt, June i, 1887. 

taunt, *tawnte, v.t. [A variant of Mid. 
Eng. tent, tenten = to try; O. Fr. tanter= to 
tempt, to prove, to try ; Lat tenio.) 

• 1. To tease. 

"Sometime taunting wtthonte dUplecor* and not 
■without dUport,'’— Mart: Works*, p. 67. 

2. To reproach with severe and insulting 
words ; to twit scornfully ; to upbraid with 
sarcasm. 

** Being taunted by the way that he waa a papUh**— 
Wood: Athena Oxon., voL L (John Dart**.) 

*3, To censure, blame, or condemn in a re- 
proachful, scornful, and insulting manner. 

" Rail thoa la Folvia'a phrase, and taunt my faults 
With such full licence." 

Shakesp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, L X 

taunt * taunte, *. [Taunt, v.) 

* I. A teasing joke. 

“ Which llberell (ounfe that most geotyl emperour 
toke In so good i>*rt."—Blyot : Govemour, bk. ii., ch. t. 

2. Upbraiding words; hitter or sarcastic 
reproach ; insulting invective. 

"He heard their defiance, the boast, the taunt, and 
the Insult.’* Longfello w: Miles Stand ith, vlL 

taunt'-er, *. [Eng. taunt, v. ; -er.] One who 
taunts. 

taunt' -Ihg, pr. par. or a. [Taunt, v.) 
taunt -ing-1^, adv. [Eng. taunting; -l y.) 


In a taunting manner; with taunts; with 
bitter or sarcastic reproaches. 

"The merest schoolboy at home knew that along 
while ago. you may tauntingly tell me."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Not. IS, W8A 

Taun -t^n, *. [See dcf.) 

Fabric: A kind of broad-cloth made at 
Taunton, iu {Somerset, England. 

• taunt - rSss, * taunt - resse, k [Eng. 
taunt ; -rtss.] A woman who taunts. 

" O temerous tauntreue that delights lu to yes." 
Vncertaine Author*: Toon Umtedfast Woman. 

tau -pie, taw'-ple, s. [Icel. topi = a fool; 
Dan. taabc = a fool ; Sw. tapig = simple, 
foolish.] A foolish, thoughtless young woman, 

*taure, *. [Taurus.) The constellation 
Taurus. 

• tau'-rf-cor-nous, a, [Lat. taurus = & 
bull, and cornu = a horn.] Having horns like 
a hull. 

** Their deeeriptioni rouet be relative, or the fouri. 
comoue picture of the one the tame as the other.*— 
Brovne : Vulgar Errourt, hk. t., ch. lx. 

tau'-rl-def, t. pi [Lat taur(us); rnasc. or 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Astron. : Meteors having their radiant point 
In the constellation Taurus. 

• tau'-rf-dor, #. [Sp. toreador.] A bull- 
fighter. 

tau-ri-form, a. [Lat taurus — a hull, snd 
forma = form.] Having the form or shape of 
a bull. 

" As a malignant deity the ana-god la taurtform. M — 
Donaldton ; Theatre of the Greek*, p. 15. 

tau'-rine, a . & s. [Lat taurus — a bull.] 

A. As adjective : 

1, Pertaining or relating to a bull, 

2. Belonging to or resembling the genui 
Taurus ; espec. Taurus urus. [Unua.] 

" The exlateoce In thla country originally of a very 
large race of taurine oxen."— Wilton: Prehistoric 
Annals of Scotland, ch. L 

B. As substantive : 

Chem. : C 2 H 7 NSO 3 . A neutral crystalline 
substance, obtained by boiling purified hlle 
with hydrochloric acid, filtering, evaporating 
the acid filtrate, anti treating the residue with 
five or alx times ita bulk of boiling alcohoL 
On cooling, the taurine separates in large, 
hard, colourless prisms, without taste * or 
odour. It is alightiy soluble in cold water, 
very aolnhle in hot water, insoluble in al- 
cohol and ether. 

tau-rln-Ich -th^s, 9. Lat. taurin(us) = 
taurine, and Or. ( ichthus )— a fish.] 

PcUceont. : A genus of Labridse, akin to 
Odax (q.v.), from the Miocene of France. 

t&u'-ris-^Ite, s. [After Pagus Tauriscorum , 
the Roman name for the Canton Uri, Switzer- 
land, where it occurs ; suff. -tfe. (Min.).] 
Min.': A mineral occurring In actcular 
crystals of the orthorhombic system, and stated 
to have the physical characters and chemical 
composition of Melanterite (q.v.), which crys- 
tallizes in the monoclinic system. 

tau-ro-, pref [Taurus.] Of or belonging to 
a bulL 

tau-r$-che-n$-ch&r-fc>, a. [Pref. tauro-; 
Or. xH v (chin), genit. yijmJc (chinos) = a goose, 
and Eng. cholic’ (q.v.). J (See del of com- 
pound.) 

taurochenoohollo-aeld, *. 

Chem. : C 29 H 49 NSO 3 (?X A sulphuretted 
acid found in goose-bile. It has not yet been 
obtained pure. 

tau-ro-chSl'-Io, a. [Pret tauro-, and Eng. 
cholic (q.v.).] Derived from or containing 
taurine and bile. 

taurocholio-aeld, i. The same as 
Bilin (q.v.). The name taurocholic-acid Is 
now more generally used. 

tau-rocSll, tau-rd-c&l'-la, 9. [Or. ravpo? 
(tauros) = a bull, and ko W a (kotla) = glue.] A 
gluey substance made from a bull's hide. 

• tau-ri-ma'-chl-a, * tau-rom -a-chy, *. 

[Gr. roupos (tauros) a bull, and pax*} (machi) 
— a battle, a fight.] A public bull-light. 

" Doing M mnch mischief as the moat exlgeant 
votary of tauromachy could deal r a" — &L James's 
Gazette, May, 17, 1887. 


• tau-ri-ma-chi an, a. & s. [Tauro ma- 
caiA.] 

A. As ad). : Of or pertaining to bull-fighta 
or bull- fighting. 

“In tauromachian technology the Walroao ‘haka 
might be accounted as a fight of the first-class.' — 
Daily Telegraph, March 1. 1866. 

B. As subst. : One who engages in bull- 
fights ; a bull-fighter, a tauridor. 

*tau-rd-xn&ch'-Ic, a. [Tauromachia.] Of 
or pertaining to huli-fights ; tauromachian. 

" The matador la forbidden hy the law* of tauro- 
maehic etiquette toattack the hull"— Daily Telegraph, 
June 17, 1687. 

tan-rus, 9 . [Lat, from Gr. Taupos (tauro*).] 
I. Astronomy: 

( 1 ) The Bull. The second of the zodiacal 
constellations. It is bounded on the east by 
Gemini, on the west by Aries, on the north by 
Peraeusand Auriga, and on the south by Orion 
snd Eridanus. It is composed of many small 
stars, but has a large one ( Aide baran) situated 
in the midst of a group called the Hyadea. They 
constitute the Bull's forehead snd eye. An- 
other group falling within the limits of Taurus 
is that of the Pleiades (q.v.). It is situated 
on the shoulder of the Bull. Taurus contains 
alao the Crab cluster. 

(2) The second sign of the zodiac ( 8 ). The 
sun enters it about the twenty-second of April. 

• 2. Zool. : A lapsed genus of Bovidae, 
f Taurus Ponlatowskl, *. 

A*fron.: A constellation proposed hy the 
Abb 6 Poczohut. It is between Aquila and 
Ophiuchus, but not generally adopted. 

tau-ryl -fo, o. [Eng. tauriine), a. ; -yl t -ic . J 
Pertaining to or containing taurine. 

taurylio-acld, *. 

Chem. : CyllgOy. A colourless oil, obtained, 
together with phenol, from human urine and 
from that of cows and horses. It smells like 
castoreum, makes a white spot upon the 
akin, and remains liquid at 18’. 

taut, a. [A variant of tight (q.v.).] 

1. Tight, stretched tight, not alack. (Ap 
plied to a rope or eaiL) 

" Nklsoo'* health had mffered grently while ho wet 
In the Agamemnon. ' My complemt,’ he Mid. 1 la u It 
a girth were buckled taut over my hreaat; aud my 
endeavour In the night la to get looae/ Southey : Life 
of Ifeleon, ch. vL 

2. Properly ordered ; prepared against emer- 
gency. 

tau'-taug, *. [Tautog.) 

tau'-ted, taw'-ted, tau'-tle, a. [Tait.] 

Matted together. (Spoken of hair or wool.) 

* taU-tS-gSr'-lo al, a. [Gr. Tavrop (tau ton), 
for to a i/r6p (to autart) — the same, and dyoprvi* 
(agoreuS) = to apeak.] Expressing the same 
thing in different words. 

tau'-ti-ckrone, *. /Or. tovto (tavto), for to 
ai/TQ (to auto) = the same, and xpo^os (cArono*) 
= time.) 

Math. : A curve such, that a heavy body 
rolling down it, under the influence of gravity, 
will always reach the same point at the same 
time, from whatever point it may start. The 
Inverted cycloid, in a vertical plane, having 
Its base horizontal, la a tantochronnus curve. 
Also, when any number of curves are drawn 
from a given point, and another curve is so 
drawn as to cut off from every one of them an 
arc, which ts described by a falling particle in 
one given time, that arc is called a tauto- 
ebrone. 

tau-tSch '-r 6 -nous, a. [Eng. tautoshnm(e ) ; 
-crus.] Pertaining to a tautochrone; iso- 
chronous. 

t&U'-t&-ctin, 8. [Gr. ravTo (taufa) = the same, 
and k\Ipu (klino) = to incline ; Ger. ta«tafcitn.j 
Jlfin. : A grayish-white ankerite (q.v.), con- 
taining about 15 per cent, of carbonate of 
iron, from near Freiberg, Saxony. 

tau'-t#g *. [North Amer. Indian name.] ‘ 
Ichthy. : Tautoga nigra , common on the 
Atlantic coasts of temperate North America. 
It attains a size of from twelve to fourteen 
pounds, and fetches a high price in New 
York markets for the table. Called also the 
Black-fish. It is, however, quite distinct 
from the British fish of that name. [Black- 
fish.] 


late, fat, fare, ajnldst, wkat, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt. 
or, wore, w<?lf; work, whA, s6n; mute, oub, cure, ignite, our, rule, f&ll ; try, Syrian. », oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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t&u-td-ga, a. ("Latinised from tautog (q. v.).] 

fchthy.: A genus of Labridae, from the 
Atlantic. Body compressed, oblong, covered 
with small scales ; double aeries of conical 
teeth in jaws ; dorsal apinea, seventeen ; auai 
spines, three ; lateral line not interrupted. 

tau'-tO-Ilte, s. [Gr. Ta.irrd (tauto) = the same, 
and Aitfos (lithos) = a stone ; Ger. tautolith.] 

Min. : A variety of Allanite (q.v.), found in 
crystals In the trachyte of Lake Loach, Rhine. 

t&u-t^l**-io,tau-t*-l8^-Ic-a^ a. [Eng. 
tautolog(y ); -ic, -icaf.] Involving tautology; 
repeating the same thing ; having the same 
signification. 

“ Unlea* we will grant, either two eereral rapture* 
Of the apoatl* or an aooeceaaary and tautological 
repetition of one.”— Bp. Ball; Herniation Unrevealed, 

tau-t6-l<5 ^-ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tautological; 
- ly .] In a tautological manner. 

• tau-tSl'-fc-glst, a. [Eng. tautology); -iaf.) 
One who uses or is given to tautology. 

• tau-tSl'-fl-gize, v.i. [Eng. tautolog(y ); 
-£z«.] To nse tautology; to repeat the same 
thing in different words. 

11 Th*t In thl* brief description the wlee raao iboold 
tautologize, Is not to be •appoeed.’— Smith : On Old 
Age. p 25. 

• t&U-tor-£-goiis, a. [Eng. tautology); -ous.) 
Tantological. 

M I here been porpoeely tautologous, that by my in. 
dlffereut applieatioo of the two words of tad for— 
botb to her disgust end to her lore, the smelleet oppo- 
sition between these prepositions might be dooaavay." 
—Tooke : Divertiont of Purler, pt L, ch. XL 

t&U-tSl'^-gtf , *. [Lat. tautologia , from Gr. 
ravToAoym ( tautologia ) = a saying the same 
thing over again : raird (faufo), for to avrd 
(to auto )— the same, and Aoyos (logos)= speak- 
ing ; Fr. tautologie.) A useless repetition of 
the same idea or meaning in different words ; 
needless repetition of the same thing in dif- 
ferent words or phrases. 

“A repetition of this kind, made in different words. 
Is called a pleonasme, but when in the same words (as 
it is In the text la question, if there be any repetition 
at alii it L then a tautology."— War burton : On Ooca- 
tional Rejtectioru, rem. 9. 

lau-td-tftl'-el-an, a. [Tautousian.) 

• tau-t o-phSn’-fo-al, a. [Eng. tautophon(y) ; 
-ioaZ.] Repeating the same sound. 

• s. [Gr. ravro^ema ( tautch 
phbnia), from tciuto (tauto) = the same, and 
4>wgif (phonl) — voice.] Repetition of the same 
sonod. 

• t£n-toiV-sl-an, * o. 

[Gr. touto (tauto) = the same, and ovcia. 
(ousto) = essence.] Having the same essence ; 
of identically the same natnre. (Cudworth.) 

t&v'-ern, * tav-erne, *. fFr. taveme, from 
Lat. tabema = a hot, a booth, a tavern. From 
the same root as table (q.v.).] A house where 
wines aod other spirituous and malt liquors 
are sold, and where provision is made for 
travellers or parties; a public-house, an inn, 

M Inquire at London, 'moog the tavern* there : 

For there they say he dally doth frequent." 

Shakeep. : Richard II., UL i. 

^ Taverns existed in England at least as 
early as the thirteenth ceotury. By 13 
Edward I., c. 5, passed In 1284, they wera 
ordered to be shnt at curfew. In the reign 
of Edward III. (1326-1377) only three were 
allowed in London : one in “Chepe," one in 
" Walbrok,” and one in Lombard Street. By 
7 Edward VI. (1552-S) forty were allowed in 
London, and fixed numbers in the other citiee 
of England. Taverns were first licensed in 
1752. The licensing of taverns for the sale 
of liquors is practiced in many of the states of 
the American Union, while in others prohibi- 
tion laws prevail. The amonot of license varies, 
from a email sum In some states, to $1000 
annually in others. 

* tavern -bash, $. The bush formerly 
hnng out as a sign for inns. ( Longfellow : 
Catawba Wine.) 

* tavern-haunter, s. One who frequents 
taverns. 

* tavern-man, e. 

1. The keeper of a tavern ; an innkeeper, 

2. A tippler. 

* tavern-token, s. A token issued by a 
tavern-keeper, and current only at his house. 
Gifford, however, suggests (Be n Jonson : Every 


Man tw his Humour, L 3. Note.) that a 
tavern-token was simply an ordinary token, 
so called because “ most of them would travel 
to the tavern." The first illustration repre- 
sents a copper token of the 8hip tavern at 




Greenwich; the eecood ia & brass token of 
the old Cock (now demolished) in Fleet Street. 
Both were of the value of one farthing. 


* f 1. To swallow a tavern-token : A euphem- 
ism — To be drunk. (Used only in the past 
tenses.) 

“Druuk, air t yon bear not me **y to : perhapa he 
swallowed a tavern-token or tome aucb device,' — Ben 
Joneon : Beery Man <n hit Humour, L 8. 


2, To hunt a tavern fox: To be drunk. 
[Foxed, I.] 


" Nor did be ever Aunf a tavern fox? 

f. Taylor: Lift of Old Parr. (1835.1 


• t&v'-era-er, * t&v'-ern-or, a. [Eng. 
tavern; -er; Fr. tavemier, from Lat. taber- 
narius .] One who keeps a tavern. 

" Bat thi* and «ach c**t* were derivod by huckster*, 
▼in tenor*, and taverner t, niter the winea were laid op 
in their oeller*.’ — />. Holland : Plinit, hk. xxilL, ch. L 


* t&v'-ern-ing, *. [Eng. tavern; -ing.\ A 
feasting or drinking at taverns. 

** To grace the mla-rale of oar tavemingr? 

Bp. Hall: Satiret, IL 1. 


t&'-ver^* tal'-verf , #. pL [Seedet] Tatters. 
(Scotch.) 


taw'd rf, * taw'-drle, a. & s. [A corrupt 
of St. Audry, that is, St. Etheldrida (A.S. 
AZthelrydh), and originally applied to a rustic 
necklace bought at St. Audry’a Fair, held io 
the Isle of Ely and elsewhere on St. Audry*« 
Day, Get. 17. Another account is that Bt 
Audry died of a swelling in the throat, which 
she considered as a particular judgment for 
having been in her youth much addicted to 
wearing this necklace. It did not at first im- 
ply mean or shabby splendour.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Fine, showy, elegant 

2. Showy without taste or elegance ; having 
an excess of showy ornaments without grace ; 
gaudy. 

•‘All that artificial tawdry glare. 

Which Vlrtae acorne, and noae but itrumpete wear." 

Churchill : Prophecy of Pamine. 

• B. As subst. : Tawdry-lace v q.v.). 

" Not the amaileet beck. 

But with white pebble* makes her tawdrier for her 
neck." Drayton. 


• tawdry-lace, s. A rustic necklace. 

“Come, yon promised me a tawdrydace, aod a pair 
of sweet glore*. — ShaJtetp. : Winter 'a Tale, ir. S. 


* tawe, s. [Tow.] 

t&w'-er, s. [Eng. taw, v. ; -«r.) One who 
taws ; a dresser of white leather. 

taW-er-^, s. [Eng. taw , v. ; -erg. ] A place 
where skins are tawed. 


taw'-ie, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Tame, tract- 
able ; spoken of a horse, cow, &c. (Scotch). 

"Yb ne’er was donsie, 

Bnt bamely, tawie, quiet, au 1 canaie.” 

Burn* : A u Id Farmer tohitAuld Mars. 

taw'-nejf, *. [Tenn*.] 

taW-nl nSss, s. [Eng. tawny; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tawny. 

taw'-njf, a. [Fr. tanni = tanned, tawny ; 
prop. pa. par. of tanner = to tan (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Gf a yellowish dark colour, 
like things tanoed, or persons who are sun- 
burnt. 

“ Like a leopard’s tavmy and spotted hide." 

Longfellow: Rain in Summer. 

2. Bot. : Fulvous, dull yellow, with a mix- 
ture of gray and brown. 


ta'-vert, tal'-vert, s. [For davert, daivert 
= stupefied, senseless.] (Scotch.) 

1. Stupid, senseless, bewildered. 

2. Intoxicated. 

t&v'-I* - td ok-lto , i. [After Tavistock, Devon, 
where it was first found ; snff. -ite (Jifin.).] 
Min . : A mineral occurring as small aclcular 
crystals, sometimes in stellar groups, and 
sometimes closely aggregated as a minutely 
mammillary crust. Lustra, pearly; colour, 
white ; fragile. Phosphoric-acid, 30*86 ; alu- 
mina, 22*40 ; lime, 36*27 ; water, 12*00 = 101*03. 
Since found at Stenna Gwyn, near St. Austell, 
Cornwall. 

taw, * tawe, tew, * tewe, v.t [A.S. tawian 
= to prepare, to dress, to get ready, to scourge ; 
Dut. touwen = to curry leather.] 

1. To dress, ss skins, with mineral agenta, 
as alum, instead of vegetable extracts. The 
leather produced ia known as Hungarian, 
white, or alum leather, the latter from the use 
of alum as the principal agent. 

* 2. To beat, to scourge. 

“ He's to be made more tractable, I doabt act.— 

Yee, If they taw him u they do whlt-Ieather." 

Beaum. A Piet. : Captain. 

* 3. To torture, to torment. 

taw, $. [Etym. donbtfuL] A marble to play 
with ; a game at marbles. 

$ Come to taw: Come to the scratch. 

[Scratch, i. II. 3.] ( 17. S. colioq.) 

* taw-dered, a. [Tawdby.] Dressed in a 
tawdry fashion. 

“Dirty people of qanlity tawdarsd oat f—Lady 
Montagu : Letters, Aug. 22, me, 

* tiw'-drle, a. (Tawdry.] 

taw'-dri-l^, adv. [Eng. tawdry; 4y.] In a 
tawdry manner. 

“A rebble of people, seeing her very oddly end 
tawdrily dressed, took her for* foreigner. —Pulteney : 
To Swift, Dec. 21, 1738. 

t&w'-dri-nSsft, #. [Eng. tawdry; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being tawdry. 


* tawny-coat, *. An ecclesiastical, appa- 
ritor, from the colour of the livery worn oy 
them. (Shakesp. : I Henry VI., iii. I.) 

* tawny-moor, i. A mulatto. 

“A black, * tawny-moor, and * Frenchman."— 
Centlivrv : Bold Stroke for a Wife , L L 

tawny-owl, s. 

Omith. : Symium stridula (Aluco flammed). 
[Strix, 2.] 

• tAw'-n^, v.t. [Tawnv, o.] To tan. 

“ Tho sonne so sooae the painted face wiU tawny? 

Breton ; Mother's Blowing, p. 9. 

taw -pie, s. [Taupii.] 

taw^, tawje, s. [A.S. tawian = to beat, to 
scourge.] A leather strap, usually with a 
slit or fringe-like end, used as an instrument 
of punishment by schoolmasters and others. 
(Scotch.) 

t&x, taxe, i. [Fr. taxe — a taxation, from 
taxer = to tax, to rate, to assess, from Lat. 
faxo = to handle ... to rate, to value ; Low 
Lat. taxa = a rating, a taxation. Taxo is foi 
tacto, from tactus, pa. par. of tango — to touch. 
Tax and task are doublets ; Sp. fosa ,* Port- 
taxa; ItaL fossa.) 

1. A contribution imposed by authority 
npon people to meet the expenses of govern- 
ment or other public services. 

(1) A government imposition, or charge 
made by the state on the income or property 
of individuals, or on products consumed by 
them. A tax is said to be direct when it la 
demanded from the very persona who it is in- 
tended or desired shoold pay it, as a poll-tax, 
income-tax, property-tax, taxes for keeping 
men-servants, dogs, &c. An indirect tax ia 
one demanded from one person, who is ex- 
pected and intended to recoup or indemnify 
himself at the expense of another, as customs 
and excise duties. 

V The character of taxes differs greatly in 
different countries, the bnlk of modern taxes 
being indirect, though direct taxation ia 
retained to a considerable degree. In Britain 
the income tax is the source of an important 
part of the revenue. In this country an 
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tax— taxodium 


income tax was collected during and for some 
time after the Civil War, and an attempt to 
revive it was unsuccessfully made in 1894 
[Tanirr]. As a rule national taxation in our 
country has been Indirect, the revenue being 
raised by custom duties and internal taxes. Iu 
state and municipal taxation, on the contrary, 
direct taxes are ofteu imposed, municipal 
funds being largely produced by taxation of 
real estate. The advocates of what is known 
as ** single tax” favor the raising of all 
revenue hy a tax on land values. 

M Poet*, of *11 men. ever le*»t regret 
Increasing taxes and the nation's debt.** 

Cowper: Table Talk, 177. 

(2) A rate or sum imposed upon individuals 
for municipal, county, or other local pur- 
poses, as police taxes, taxes for ths repairs of 
roads, bridges, Ac., poor-rates, drainage-rates, 
Ac. 

2. A disagreeable or burdensome duty or 
charge ; an oppressive demand or exaction ; a 
requisition : ss, This is a heavy too; on his 
tims and strength. 

*3. A task ; a lesson to be learnt. 

• 4. Charge, censure. 

“He could not without grief of heart, and without 
tome tax upoa himself mad hi* ministers for the aot 
executing the laws, look upon the bold licence of earns 
pampb let*."— Clarendon. 

^ Tax applies to or implies whatever ie 
paid by the people to the Government, ac- 
cording to a certain estimate : the customs are 
a species of tax which are less specific than 
other taxes, being regulated by custom rather 
than any definite law ; the customs apply par- 
ticularly to what was customarily given by 
merchants for the goods which they imported 
from abroad. The predominant idea in con- 
tribution is that of common consent, it sup- 

r ses a dsgree of freedom in the agent which 
incompatible with the exercise of authority 
expressed hy ths other terms hence the term 
is with mors propriety applied to those casee 
in which men voluntarily unite in giving to- 
wards any particular object; as charitable 
contributions, or contributions in support of a 
war ; bnt it may be taken in the general sense 
of a forced payment, as in speaking of military 
contribution. 


tax -cart, taxed -cart, a. A light 
■pring-cart on which only a low rate of tax is 
charged. 


tax-free, a. 

tion. 


Exempt or free from taxa- 


tax gatherer, s. A collector of taxes. 

“The Protestant minister* were harassed by the 
tax T other er*.'— Mo caul iy : BUL Eng^ ch. vi. 

tax-payer, «. .One who is assessed to, 
and pays taxes. 


t&x, v.t. [Tax, a] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To impose a tax or taxes on ; to subject 
to the payment of taxes ; to levy taxes or 
other contributions from for state or local 
purposes. 


“The toxin;; o f living creature* by the poll. pro. 
pounded flr*t In Edward the tixth tat* relgo. *he 
would not suffer to be *o much <ia once named.”— 
Camden : Hitt, qf Queen Elizabeth (ml 1590). 

2. To assess to a tax ; to levy a tax on. 


“The amble land* which mre 
farmers are taxed at a tenth of 
Wealth of Motions, bk. ▼„ ch. li. 




voq In lease to 
rent.*— Smith : 


3. To load with a burden or burdens ; to 
make demands on ; to put to a certain strain. 


" Taxing her mind to aid her eye*." 

Scott : Bridal qf Triermain, 11. 4. 

4. To charge, to censure, to accuse. (Fol- 
lowed by for or with (mors generally ths 
latter) before an indirect object, and formerly 
also by qf: as, To toe a man with falsehood.) 

“ She confesses the troth of her husband's accusa- 
tion ; hut she taxes the serpent as her seducer. "—Bp. 
Bartley : Sermon *, 10 L ii.. ser. 16. 


IL Law : To gn through and allow or dis- 
allow the items of charge in. 

“ A returning officer, whoee bill of cost* ha* been 
taxed on the application of ths Candida tee .” — Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 24, 1885. 


tAx-a bIT-1-tjf, s. [Eng. taxable; -ify.] The 
quality or state of being tarabla. 

t&x-a-ble, a. [Eng. tax; -able.] Liable to 
be taxed ; capable of being taxed ; subject to 
taxation. 


. “ Leav* America, ii she has taxable matter in her, 
to tar. herself.'— Burk* .* American Taxation. 


* t&x'-a-ble-n£ss, e. [Eng. taxable ; -ness.] 

Ths qnality or state of being taxable; tax- 
ab? 4y. 


• t&x'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. taxab(U); -ly.) 
In a taxable manner. 


t&x-a'-43$-», s. [Lat tax(us); Lat fem. pi. 
adj. sun, -ate®.] 

Bot. : Tsxads ; an order of Gymnogans. 
Trees or shrubs with continuous inarticalated 
branches, ths wood with circular disks. 
Leaves evergreen, generally narrow, rigid, 
entire, veinless, alternate or distichous, some- 
times dilated and lobed, in which case the veins 
are forked and of eqnal thickness. Flowers 
dioecious, naked, surrounded by imbricated 
bracts. Males having several stamens ; fila- 
ments usually monadelphous. Female solitary, 
ovules naked, ths foramen at ths apex, the 
outer skiu finally becoming hard. Pericarp 
imperfect, usually cap-shaped, sncculent; 
embryo, dicotyledonous. Known genera nine, 
species fifty. (Lindley.) 

t&X~&d, e. [Lat. tax(us ) ; Eng. stiff, -ad.] 

Bot. (PL): Lmdle/s name for Taxacese 
(q.v.). 


tax-a -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. taxationem, 
accus. of taxatio, from taxatiis, pa. par. of 
tow = to handle ... to tax (q.v.); Ital. 
tassazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of Imposing a tax or taxes on the 
enbjecta of a state or government, or on the 
members of a corporation or company by the 
proper authority, for ths raising of revenue to 
meet the expenses of public services ; the 
raising of revenue by means of taxes; the 
system by which such revenue is raised. 

“There are two dlffereot circumstance*, which 
render the intore«t of money s much lee* proper 
■uhject of direct taxation than the rent of laud. — 
Smith : Wealth of Motion*, hk. v., oh. 1L 

2. A tax or assessment imposed ; the aggre- 
gate of particular taxes. 

“ The taxation bj that way of aaeeenient *eemed 
»rea ter then In old time.”— Camden i Bleu Elizabeth 
(an. 1590). 

♦ 3. Demand, claim. 

“ I bring no overture of war, no taxation of homage. “ 
— Shaletp. i Twelfth Might, i. 6, 

• 4. Charge, censure, accusation, scandal. 


“ My father'* love 1* enough to honour ; apeak t_ 
more of him, yonll be whipt for taxation one of these 
d»y*“— ShaJtetp, • A * You Like It, i. 2. 


IL Law : The act of taxing or examining a 
bill of costs in law. 


* t&x'-a-tlve-ljf, adv. [Tax.] As a tax. 

“If these ornament* or furniture had teen put 
taxatleely, and by way of limitation, such a thing 
bequeathed ** a legacy ahmll not be paid, li it want* 
ornament* or furniture ."— Aytiffe : Farergon. 

t&xed, pa. par, or a. [Tax, t>.) 

taxed- cart, a. A tax-cart (q.v.). 

tAx'-cl, *. (Late Lat. tones = a badger.) 

Zod. : Taxidea amcricana, the American 
badger. The snout is shorter and more hairy 
than that of the European badger ; the body 
of a whitish colour, sometimes shaded with 
gray or tawny. Length, excluding ths tail, 
about twenty-four Inches, tail six inches. It 
abounds on the plains watered by the Missouri, 
hut its southern range is not exactly defined. 
It appears to be more carnivorous than ths 
European species. 

t&x'-or, *. [Eng. tax, ▼. ; -or.) 

1. One who taxes. 

“ Por the Amt of thee* I am a little to alter their 
name ; for loatead of taker*, they beoom* taxer t ; 
Inrtead of talclos provision for your m*)e*ty > # eervioe, 
they tax your people ad redlmeodam vexatiooem.*— 
Bacon : Speech Touching Purveyor*. 

2. In Camhridge University, one of the 
officers chosen yearly to regulate the assize of 
bread, and sea ths true gauge of weights and 
measures obaarved ; a taxor. 

t&x'-I-arch, s. [Gr. Tofuxpxns (taxiarcKes), 
from t«£i« (taxis) = a division of an army, and 
apx u (archb) = to role.] 

Gr. Antiq. : An Athenian military officer 
commanding a taxis or battalion. 

t&X'-I-corn, s. [Taxicornes.] A beetle be- 
longing to ths order Tsxicornes (q.v.). 

t&x-f-cor'-nef, s. pi. [Gr. ro£i« (torts) = 
arranging, and Lat. cornu = a horn.] 

Entom . ; The second family of Latreille’e 
Heteromera. They are all winged ; the body 
is for the most part square, with the thorax 
concealing or receiving the head ; antennse 
short, more or less perfoliate or grainad ; the 


legs adapted for walking. They live in fnngi, 
beneath ths bark of trees, or on the ground^ 
under stones. Tribes, Diaperalee and Coasy- 
phense. 

tftx-Id'-e-a, 8. [Late Lat. tax(m) = & badgsr r 
and Gr. eefios ( eidos ) =form ; cf. Lat. taxo- 
ninus = pertaining to a badger (according to 
Smith, probahly from the Celtic name of the 
badger ; Ger. docks = a badger.] 

ZooL: A geuns of Jlslinse, with one, or 
perhaps two species. Taxidea amcricana 
(tia6rodorfca)istheCommou American Badger 
of tba United States. T. berlandieri, the 
Mexican Badger, is possibly only a local 
variety. [Taxel.] 

t&x-I-der'-mlc, a. [Eng. taxiderm( y); -to) 
Of or pertaining to taxidermy. 

t&x'-I-der-mlst, 8. [Eng. taziderm(y ); -isL} 
Ona who is skilled in taxidermy ; one who- 
prepares, preserves, and stuffs the skins of 
animals. 

“A ■even-pounder, which at the present moment !• 
being eet up hy* Reading taxidermist.”— Field, June 4, 
1887. 

t&x'-I-der-my, a [Gr. rd£is (taxis) — order, 
arrangement, and Sep/ma (derma) = skin.] The- 
art of preparing and preserving the skins of 
animals, and also of stuffing and mounting 
them, so as to cause them to resembla t lie- 
living forms as nearly as possible. 

t&x'-In, a. [Lat tax(us) — a yew-tree ; -in.] 
Chem.: A resinous substance extracted front 
the leaves of the yew-tree by treatment with 
alcohol containing tartaric acid. It is slightly 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and 
dilute acids, and precipitated from acid solu- 
tions by alkalis in white bulky flocks. 

t&x-In'-^-to, «. pi. [Lat tax(us); fem. pL 
adj. euff. -inter.) 

BoL: A tribe of Conifer*, founded by 
Richard. Flowsra dioecious ; ennes much re- 
duced ; scales small, thin, or coriaceous, the 
upper with ona ovule. Seed hard, with a 
fleshy coat, or seated in a fleshy cup. Pollen, 
globose. (Sir J. Hooker.) 

t&X'-Ing, pr. par . or a. [Tax, v.} 
taxing-master, *. « 

Law: An officer of a court of law, who 
examines bills of costs, and allows or dis- 
allows charges. 

t&X — Is, 8. [Gr.= order, arrangerasnt ; Ta;r<r». 
(tabso), fut. to£w (toed) = to set in order.] 

1. Ancient Arch, : That disposition whicb- 
assigns to every part of a bonding its Just 
dimensions. It le synonymous with Ordon- 
nance in modern arcnltectnre. 

2. Greek Antiq. : A division of troops corre- 
spending in some respects to the modern 
battalion. 

3. Surg. : An operation by which those 
parts which have quitted their natural situa- 
tion are replaced by the hand without the 
assistance of instruments, as in reducing 
hernia, Ac. 

t&x-I'-te^, 8. [Gr. ra£os (taxos) — a yew tree 
suff. -ites.) 

Palceobot. : A genus of plants akin to Taxna 
(q.v.). Two spades from the Lower Jurassic, 
two from the Eocsne, and one or more from 
the Oligocene. 

• tAx-lcss, a. [Eng. tax; -less.) Free or 
exempt from taxes or taxation. 

“ Mora recently, when * docked-toll eoller was tax- 
lee*.’'— Field, Feb. 27. 1886. 

t&x-o-crl-nl-dse, s. pL [Mod. Lat taxocri- 
n (us); Lat fara. pL adj. snff. -idee.) 

PalceonL : A family of Crinoldea. Basslar 
three, very small ; five subradial or pars basal 
pieces aupporting three to seven circles of 
radial a ; Silurian to the Carboaiferous. 

t&x-o-cri'-nus, s. [Gr. rd$os (taxos) = a- 
yew, and Kptvov (krinon) = a lily.] 

PalceonL: The typical genus of Taxocriold® 
Upper Silurian and Carboniferous. 

t&X-i-dl'-tes, s. [Mod. Lat taxod(ium) ; suff- 
-ites.) x 

Palceobot. : A genus of Cuprease*, akin to- 
T&xodium. 

t&X-O'-di-tim, a [Lat toru8 = a yew, an J 
Gr. eI8oc = form.] 
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L Bot . : A genus of Cupresseue. Taxodium 
dittichum , tho Deciduous Cyprcaa, is stimu- 
lating and diuretic. 

2. PaUeobot. : From the Cretaceous and Great 
Lignite of North America onward. 

fc&x'-O-don, s. [Late Lat. tax(us ) = a badger ; 
aatf. -odon.] [Taxidea.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Mustelidse, with 
affinities to the Badgers and the Otters, from 
the Miocene of Western Europe. 

• *. [Gr. rifts (taxis) = order, 

arrangement, and Aoyos (logos) word, a 
discourse.] The same aa Taxonomy (q.v.). 


t&X-6-n6m'-IC, a. [Eng. taxonom(y) ; dc.] 
Pertaining to or involving taxonomy or 
systematic classification. 


t&x-dn'~6-mtf, «. [Gr. raft? s= order, ar- 
rangement, and v6fios (uomos) = law.] 

1, That department of natural history which 
treats of the laws and principles of classifica- 
tion. 


2. The laws and principles which govern 
classification. 


" We must learn something of the arrangement and 
classification of living being*— ie., of the science of 
taxonomy." — St. Georg* Miuart : The Cat, ch. i U. 


t&x'-or, «. [Eng. tax, v. ; -or.] The same as 
Taxer, s . (q.v.). 

t&x-Sx'-^l-^n, *. [Or. rofog (faxos) = the 
yew tree, Slid £v\ov ( xulon ) = wood.] 

PaUBobot. : A genns of Conifer® wood 
like that of the Taxua (q.v.). Found with 
Taxi tea in the Lower Oligoceue. 


Min . : An amorphous mineral with some- 
what fibrous structure, sometimes earthy; 
colour, yellow. It is of apparently uncertain 
composition, hut is regarded as an araeno- 
antimooate of bismuth, analogous to bindhei- 
mite (q.v.), and requires further examination. 

taz'-za (first * as t), «. [IUL] A flat cup with 
a foot and handles. 

T-band age (ago as i£), i. [The letter T, 

snd Eog. bandage.] 

Surg . ; A bandage ah aped like the letter T, 
consisting of a strip of linen attached at right 
angles to another atrip. When two such strips 
are so attached it is a douhle T. Used in 
supporting dressings in diseases of the peri- 
neum, groin, &c. 

* T'-beard, s. [Tha letter T, and Eng. heard.) 
A beard cut in the shape of a T. 

t£ha ~lan ( t silent), *. [Chinese.] A blue pow- 
der containing copper, used by the Chinese 
for producing hlua colours on porcelain. 

tgher -no-z&n (< allent), i. [Russ.] 

Geol. : A black soil of a particularly rich 
character, extending at intervals from the 
Volga to near the mouth of the Danube, and 
even to Podolia and East Gallicia. It is ana- 
logous to the regur of India. In the opinion 
of Sir Roderick Murchison (.Russia, <£c., p. 597), 
who hrought it to the notice of English geolo- 
gists, it ia of aqueous origin. 

tjhet'-wer-t&k ( t silent, wasv),t [Russ.] 
A Russian silver coin worth 25 copecks, or 
about 94d. sterling. 


t&x'-us, «. [Lat., from Gr. rafo* ( laxos ) = a 
yew tree.] 

Bot, : Yew ; the typical genus of Taxace® 
orTaxine®. Fruit drupaceous, composed of 
a cup- shaped, fleshy receptacle, with dry 
empty scales at Its base, .surrounding a naked 
bony seed. Only known species Taxus baccata , 
the Common Yew. [Yew.] Taxus fastigiata , 
the Irish or Florence Court Yew, la a variety 
of this species. 


• Ta-yg'-^-to, s. 

Astron. : One of the Pleiades. 

Tay'-lor, a. [See del of compound.] 


Taylor’s theorem, *. 

Math. : A theorem discovered by Dr. Brook 
Taylor, and published by him io 1715. Its 
object is to show how to develop a function 
of the algebraic aum of two variables into a 
series arranged according to the ascending 
powers of one of tha variables, with co- 
efficients which ara functions of the other, 
Taylor’s formula is as follows : — 

/V , „ , du.. , d*u y* , d*u y* ,d"?t y» 

J ( +1/ ) + dx y+ d& 1.2 + dx^l.2.3 + dx'«1.2.:» 


In which the first member is any function of 
the sum of two variables, and u is what that 
function becomes when the leading variable 
y is iaade eqnal to 0. It fails to develop a 
function in the particular case in which it, or 
any of Its successive differential coefficients, 
becomes infinite for any particular value of 
the variable which enters them. It only fails' 
for the particular value, holding good for ail 
other valnes. 


Tay s. One of the modified phases 

of Calvinism developed in the orthodox Con- 
gregational churches of New England. 

tay'-lor-xte, I. [After J. W. Taylor, who 
analysed it ; stiff. • it e (Afin.).] 

3fi7t. : A mineral fonnd in small concre- 
tions having crystalline structure, in the 
guano-beds of the Chincha Islands. Hard- 
ness, 2*0 ; colour, yellowish-white ; taste, 
pungent and bitter. Compos. : snlplinric- 
acid, 47*8; potash, 47*0; ammonia, 5*2=100, 
which is equivalent to the formnla (*KO + 
!NH 4 0)S03. 

tay’-ra, s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Calera barbara, a small carnivorous 
mammal, about the size of a marten, from tro- 
pical America. Ita coionr Is uniform black, 
slightly tinged with brown, with a white 
patch on the throat and npper part of the 
chest. 

ta'-Zfl, s. [Teasel.] 


t&z'-nlte, s. [After Tazna, Bolivia, where 
found ; sufif. dte (Afin.).] 


t£hlck (t silent), s. [See del] 

1. A sonnd produced by pressing the tongue 
against the roof of the mouth, and withdraw- 
ing it suddenly ; used to quickens lazy horse. 

2. An exclamation of surprise or of con- 
tempt. 

Tjhu'-di (< slientX «. [Russ.] A name given 

' by the Russians to the Finnic races in the * 
north-weat of Russia. It is now more gene- 
rally applied to designate tha group of peoples . 
of whieh the Finns, the Esthoniana, the Livo- 
nians, and the Laplanders are members. .. 

T9hfi'-ctfc it silent), a. [TcHUnr.) Of or 
pertaining to the Tchudi ; specif., designating 
that group of Turanian tongues apoken by 
the liuna, Esthoniana, Livonians, and Lap- 
landers. 

tea, * tee, * eha, * ohau, t. [Chinese tl, ch’a , 
tsa; Fr. the ; Ger. thee / ltal. da; Malay 
't&h. Formerly pronounced tay ; Pope nsed it 
to rhyme with obey (Rape of the Lock, iii. 7), 
away (lb. L 62), and stay (Basset Table, 27), 
though in the last-named poem (112) he 
makes it rhyme with decree.] 

1. Che m. & Comm, : The prepared leaves of 1 
Thea sinensis, an evergreen closely allied to 
the Camellia family. The leaves are gathered t 
four times during the year, the tea prepared 
from the firat or spring gathering being the 
most delicate In colour and flavour. Formerly 
it was supposed that Mack and green teas 
were prepared from the leaves of different 
plants, but it is now known that both varieties 
are obtained from the same plant, the differ- 
ences depending on the mode of preparation. 

In preparing greea teas the leaves are gently 
heated in drying-pans, to render them soft 
and flaccid, then rolled by the hand on a 
wooden table, this operation being repeated 
several times as quickly as poasible, to pre- 
vent fermentation and preserve tha green 
colour. The leaves intended for black tea are 
placed in heaps to undergo fermentation. At 
the end of three or four hours they are tossed 
about and beaten by the hand until they 
become soft. They are next heated in an iron 
psn, and rolled Into balls by the hand, this 
operation being repeated several times ; lastly, 
the leaves are slowly dried over a charcoal 
fire. The two great classes of tea, green and 
black, are each subdivided into a variety of 
kinds, known in commerce by particular 
namea. Thus, In green teas there are Oun* 
powder, Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, 
Twankay, &c. ; and io black teas, Congou, 
Kaisow, Moning, Souchong, Assam, &c. The 
most important soluble organic substances 
existing in tea are an alkaloid theine (q.v.), an 
essential oii present in very small quantity, 
and to which the peculiar aroma of the tea I 
la said to be due. and tannic acid. Green tea I 


contains on an average 20 per ceut. or tannic 
acid, black tea about 15 per cent. 

Tea must not be regarded as a nutrient in 
the senae of supplying material to build up 
wasted tissue, or to generate heat, but it is 
chiefly prized oo account of ita refreshing and 
stimulating properties, and its power of 
engendering activity of thought, and driving 
away sleep. Taken in excess it is apt to pro- 
duce giddiness and nervousness. At one time 
there was oo article so generally adulterated 
as tea, both In China and In the countries 
where used; but since the price has decreased 
this has almost entirely ceased. It is now of 
rare occurrence that quartz or sand, foreign 
ieavea, or exhausted tea leaves are found 
mixed with tea, or that colouring matter ia 
discovered to have been used in facing greea 
tea. The only sophistication carried on at 
the present time ia the mixing of cheap 
low-clasaed tesa with those of a higher value. 

2. Hist . : Tea was used in China from early 
times, and is mentioned- as a common bev- 
erage In that country by Soliman, an Arabian 
merchant, who wrote an account of his 
travels thither about a.d. 850. The first 
mention of it by a European waa by Bolero 
io 1590. About 1610 the Dutch first brought 
it to England, and during tha naxt fifty years 
its price varied from £6 to £10 per pound. 
In 1660 a tax of 8d. per gallon of tea prepared 
for sale was imposed. On Sept. 25, 1661, 
Pepys aent for a cup of tea, “a Chinese 
drink" which he had never tasted before. 
In 1664 the East Indian Company purchased 
2 lb. 2oz. of tea to present to Charles II. By 
1660 the price had fallen to 60s, per pound, la 
1678 the Company imported 4,713 lbs. which 
was the commencement of their tea trade. In 
1689 a duty was Imposed of 5a. per pound, and 
five per cent, on the value of the tea-leaf. In 
1728 black tea cost 13s. to 20s. per ponnd, and 
green tea 12s. to 30a. The impoaition of a duty 
on tea imported into America in 1767 Isd to 
the deatruetion of many boxes of it in Boston 
and New York, and brought on the American 
War of Independence. At , present Great 
Britain Is the great tea consuming country, 
the annual consumption of tea in that country 
nearly equalling that of the United States 
and the various nations of Europe combined. 
In thia country It ia largely replaced by coffee, 
the consumption of tea being leas tban half 
•that of Britain. Tea ia now raised ia other 
countries than China, notably in Japan, whose 
exportation le large, and in India and Ceylon, 
in which the cultivation began about 1840. 
The crop in these countries Is now large. 

3. The evening meal, at which tea is gene- 
rally served. Also, an afternoon social gather- 
ing' at which the guests are served with tea 
and other refreshments. 

High tea : A similar gathering, at which 
hot meats and other substantial viands are 
served. 

4. A decoction or infusion of the leaves of 
the tea-plant in boiling- water, need as a 
beverage, generally mixed with milk or cream, 
and sweetened with augur. 

“ Women sitting in tbs streets, find selling dishes of 

tea hot end reedy made : they cal! It cA<iu, and even 

the poorest people sip it.” — Dampier : Voyage* (an. 

1687 ). 

5. An infusion or decoction of vegetable* 
for drinking : aa, sage-faa, camomile-fea, &c. 

6. A soup or extract of beef : aa, beef -tea. 

Paraguay tea : [Paraguay tea]. 


tea- terry, a. 

Bot. : Gaultheria procumbens. 

* tea-board, S. A tray-shaped board OH 
which tea-things were set. 

tea-caddy, s. A small box for holdln/j 
the tea used in households. [Cai>dy, Tea- 
chest, 2.] 

tea-cake, s. A light kind of cake eaten 
with tea. 

tea-canister f s. A canister or box in 
which tea is kept. 


tea-chest, s. 

1. A slightly-formed box, nsualiy covered 
vith Chinese characters and figures, and lioed 
vith thin aheet-lead, in which tea is sent from 
Ihina. 

2. (See extract). . 

M A lady of »dvnneM age tell* me that what Is called 
• tea-caddy now waa formerly called a tea-chest, and 
that the smaller boxe* Inside It were called caddiea. 


.boil, b<5^ ; poUt, cat, 5 ell, chorus, £hin, bon^h; go, &om; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, sion = shun ; -^ion, -$lon = zhun. -cions, -tiouft, -aious = sbiis. -ble, -die, &c. = b$L W- 
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tea-cloth, s. A cloth used in washing 
up tea-thiugs. 

tea-cup, *. A email cup to drink tea 
from. 

H A storm in a teacup: A. great disturb- 
ance about a trifling matter ; much ado about 
nnthing. 

tea-cupful, a. As much as a teacop will 
bold. 

tea-dealer, *. One who deals in or sells 
tea ; a tea-merchan 

tea-drinker, i. One who drinka tea; 
specif., one who use* tea as a beverage habitu- 
ally or in preference to any other. 

tea-garden, a. a garden, attached to a 
place of entertainment, where tea is served. 

tea-kettle, s. As ordinary piece of stove 
furniture for boiling uater for making tea, <tc. 

Tea-kettle broth: Bread cut io small dice 
and soaked In hot i rater, to which batter, 
pepper, and salt are a Ided. 

tea-lead, s. Thii' sheet-lead osed to Uoe 
the cheats in which tea is sent over from 
China. 

tea-oil, a. 

1. An excellent table oil expressed from 
the seeds of Camellia oleifera, growing in 
China. 

2. The oil of the tea-plant (q.v.> 

tea-party, «. A social gathering at 
which the partaking of tea is nominally the 
chief featare. 

tea-plant, «. 

Bot. £ Sort. : Thea tinensis. or cKinensis, 
from which T. assamica is not distinct. Griffith 
sailed it Camellia tkeifem. It la wild in Assam, 
and possibly bo in China, though the exact 
locality may be unknown, or the Chinese cul- 
tivated plant may have come originally from 
Assam. Formerly Thea viridis and Thea 
Bohea were believed to be two distinct species, 
now they are regarded as varieties only. T. 
tinens is, var. viridis, is a large ahruh with 
apreading branches, thin, nearly membran- 
ous, broadly lanceolate, light green, wavy 
leaves, with irregular eerratures, and large, 
usually solitary, flowers. It was introduced 
Into England in 1768. T. tinensis, var. Bohea , 
is a sm slier plant, with an erect stem ; ellip- 
tical, flat, coriaceous, dark green leaves, with 
email serraturea. It is not so hardy as the 
former variety. T. tinensis, var. assamica, 
Is a shrub with thin gray bark, large leaves, 
and one to five flowers on a twig. It is culti- 
vated in Assam, Darjeeling, Cachar, Chitta- 
gong, the Nilgiri hills, Ceylon, &c. An oil Is 
ioade in India from the seeds. It ia not suit- 
able for food or for lighta, but can be used ia 
the msnufactare of soap. 

tea-pot, a. A vessel with a handle and 
spout, in which tea is infused, and from which 
it is poured into tea-caps. 

tea-room, i. A room where tea is served. 

“ Stop in the tea room. Take your >IzpeQQ*orth. 
Theyjay on hot wat^r, and callilt tea.'— Dickens : 

Tea-room meeting ( English ) ; 

Hist. : A meeting of advanced Liberals held 
In the tea-room of the Honse of Commons on 
April 8, 1867, at which it was resolved to 
support the Conservative Government in the 
second reading of the Reform Bill, which 
granted household suffrage with prudential 
checks, but, if possible, to modify it in Com- 
mittee. 

tea saucer, s. A small sancer in which 
a tea-cup is set. 

tea-set, tea-service, s. A complete 
set of otensils required for the tea-table. 

tea-spoon, s. A small spoon used in 
driukiug tea and other beverages. 

tea-spoonful, n. As much as a tea- 
spoon will hold ; apecif., in medicine, about a 
fluid drachm. 

tea-table, s. A table on which tea-things 
are set, or at which tea is drank. 

M The scandal of a modem tea-table differs widely 
from the ecandal of former times."— Goldsmith: 
Essay L 

tea-taster, s. A person employed to test 
the qnalities of teas by tasting their infusions. 

tea- things, s. pL A tea-flervice. 


tea-tray, s. A tray on which to set a 
tea-service. 

tea-tree, a. 

1. (In England, £c.): (1) The genns Thea; 
(2) A common garden name for Lycium bar - 
barum. (Britten £ Holland.) 

2. (In Ceylon): Elceodendron glaucum. 

3. (In New Jersey) : Ceanothus americanus. 

4. (In New South Wales) : 

(1) Melaleuca uncinata. 

(2) Two species of Callistemon, C . pallidum 
and C . salignum. 

5. (In New Zealand): Leptospermum sco- 
parium. 

tea-urn, s. A vessel in the shape of an 
urn placed on the tea-table, for supplying 
hot water for tea. 

tea, r.i. [Tea, 8.] To take tea. (Colloq.) 

‘•Father dou't tea with tu . H — Dickens: Nicholas 
Nlckleby, ch. ix. 


tea9h, * teache, * tech, * teohe, * tech- 

cn (pa. t. taughte , taught : pa. par. taught), 
v.t. & i. (A.S. Uican, tdeean = to ehow, to 
teach; pa. t. t&hte, pa. par. Utht, getdtht: 
allied to tdeen, tdeen = a token ; Ger. zeigen ~ 
to show ; Gr. fcUwfii (< deiknumi ) = to show ; 
Lat. docto— to teach.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To impart Instruction to ; to edocate, to 
Instruct; to guide or conduct throagb a 
coarse of studies ; to impart knowledge or 
skill to. 

“ I am too sudden bold : 

To teach a teacher ill beseemeth me." 

Shaketp. : Lome’* Labour *« Lost, U. L 

2. To impart the knowledge of; to give 
Intelligence • or information concerning ; to 
Instruct a person in the knowledge, use, 
management, or handling nf; to canse or 
enable a person to learn or acquire skill In : 
as. To teach Latin, to teach music. It is 
freqnently followed (as in Latin, Greek, &c.) 
by two objectives, the one of the person and 
the other of the thing : as, To teach a person 
Latin!; and, in the passive, one of the objec- 
tives is retained, as, He was taught Latin ; 
Latin was taught him. 

“ And gjt n nolle Englymhe men Code's lawe tech*. 

And rortu myd me among hem Cristeudom preche.' 

R. Gloucester, p. 134. 

3. To cause to be known ; to show, to tell. 

" He learned to sin, and thoa didst teach the way.*' 
Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, MQ. 

4 . To make to know how ; to show bow. 

“ They hare taught their toogne to speak lies."— 
Jerem. ix. a 


B. Intrans. : To perform the dntiee of a 
teacher; to give instruction. 

** For though thel speake and teche welle, 

Thel done them eelfe therof no dele. 1 ' 


Gower : C. A. (ProL) 

tea 9 h, teache, i. [Fr.] 

Sugar: The smallest evaporating-pan and 
the one nearest the furnace front. 


“ After an hour's repose the dariOed ilqnor la ready 
to be drawn off Into tne last and largest In the series 
of erapo rating pane. In the British colonies, these 
are merely nombered l. t, 3. 4, 5. beginning at the 
smallest, which hangs right over the Ore. and is called 
the teache : because in It the trial of the syrup hy 
touch is made.”— If re; Dictionary of Arts, Ac. 


tea 9 h ~a ble, a. [Eng. teach ; -able.) 

1. Capable of being tanght. 

2. Apt to learn; readily receiving instruc- 
tion ; docile. 

" It might re ry well become them to be modest 
and teachable till they da"— Scott: Christian Life 
pt. it, ch. iii. 

tea9h -a-blo-ness, s. (Eng. teachable ; -ness.] 
Tlie quality or stata of being teachable; 
willingness to learn or to be instructed ; 
aptness to learn ; docility. 

•* Docility, teachableness, tractahleness, U the 
property of wisdom." — Granger: On Ecclesiastes, p. lo& 

tea9h , -er, *tech-er, «. (Eng. teach, v. ; -er.) 

1. One who teaches or instructs ; one whose 
business or profession is to teach or instruct 
others ; a preceptor, a tutor, an Instructor. 

2. One who teachea others in religion ; a 
preacher; a minister of the gospel ; sometimes 
one who preaches witboot being regularly 
ordained. 

“ Nor is It a small power It giro* one man over 
another, to hare the authority to be the dictator of 
principles end teacher of unquestionable truth*, and 
to make a man swallow that foren Innate principle." 
— Locke : Human Underst., hk. L, ch. It. 

t There is a National Educational Association 


In this conntr}', and State Associations of 
Teachers, each holding annual meetings to 
consider the advancement Df education. 

* tea9h'-£r-ess, s. (Eng . teacher; -ess.) A 
female teacher. (Wycliffc : Wisdom vii, 4.) 

t©a 9 h'-ing, pr . par., a., & s. [Teach, t?.] 

A. <s B. At pr. par. £ particip. a di. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The act of one who teaches ; the business 
or occupation of a teacher. 

" And undertake the teaching of the maid." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, t L 

2. That which is taught ; instruction, 
doctrine. 

• tea9h'-lSss, a. [Eng. teach ; -less.) Un* 
teachable ; incapable of being taught ; in- 
docile. 

* tead, * teade, * tede, s. [Lat. iceda.) A 
torch. 

“ A bushy tead a groom did light. 

And sacred lamp in secret chamber bide." 

Spenser : F. Q . . I. xli. ST. 

• teague, *. (Ct Wei. faience = a rustic.] A 
name of contempt for an Irishman. (Johnson.) 

teak, Jt. [Tamil tekku, tele; Telugu teku ; Gond 
teka; Canarese tegga ; Cinghalese tekka = the 
teak-tree. (See def.)] 

1. Bot. : Tectona grandis. A large tree, 
with ieavea from ono to two feet long by eight 
to sixteen inches broad ; wild In Central and 
Soathem India and in Burmah, and cultivated 
in Assam, Bengal, and the Sub-Himalayas as 
far north as Saharunpoor. The leaves yield a 
red dye, and the wood en oil used medicin- 
ally andi, either alone or mixed with resin, is 
employed as a varnish for woodwork. A reain 
exndes from the bark. The flowers and seeds 
are diuretic, and the bark astringent. 

2. Comm. ; Its timber. The eapwood is white 
and mealy ; the heart- wood, when cut green, 
has a pleasant and strong aromatic fragrance, 
and Is of a beantiful dark golden-yellow co- 
lour, which on seasoning darkens into brown, 
mottled with darker streaks. It is exceed- 
ingly strong, and weighs aboat 40 os. per 
cubic foot. It does not split, crack, wan), 
shrink, or alter its shape when once seasoned ; 
contact with iron does not injure it* nor is it 
attacked by white anta ; these qnalities aris- 
ing, perhaps, from the aromatic oil which it 
contains. It is easily worked, and takes a 
good polish, and is the most valuable timber 
known in India and Barmah, being osed for 
house and shipbuilding, furniture, sleeners, 
&c., and largely exported for shipbuilding 
and for the construction of railway carriages. 
(Calcutta Bochib. Hep.) 

teak-tree, a [Teak (1).] 

teal, * teale, * tele, «. [Skeat considers it 
English = (1) a brood ; (2) a teal ; cogn. with 
Dufc. telg = a plant ; Low Ger. tiling = pro- 
geny ; A.S. telga = a branch.] 

Omith.: A popolar name for any individual 
of the gemia Querqoednla (q.v.). They are 
the smallest nf the Docks, and widely dis- 
tributed over the world, generally frequenting 
rivers and Likes, and feeding, principally at 
night, on aquatic insecta, worms, small mnl- 
lascs, and vegetable matter. The Common 
Teal r Querquedtda crecca, ia a plentiful game 
bird In most parte of Europe; length about 
foarteen inches, head of male brownish-red, 
the body transversely nodulated with dusky 
linea, white line above and another below the 
eye, specalam black and green. It nests on 
the margins of lakes or rivers, 'collecting a 
mass of vegetable matter, lining it with down, 
and laying eight or ten eggs. The flesh is 
extremely delicate, and the bird might be 
advantageously Introduced into the poultry- 
yard. Q . circia is ths Garganey (q.v.), or 
Summer Teal; Q. carolinensis, the Green- 
winged Teal, of North America, closely re- 
sembles the Common Teal, bat has a white 
crescent in front of the bend of the wings; 
Q. discors, with the same habitat, is the Blue- 
winged TeaL Aix galericulata, the Mandarin- 
duck (q.v.), is sometmea called the Chinese 
Teal. 

Teal'-bfr •. [See def.] 

Geog. : A village on the west of the Lincoln- 
shire wolds. 

Toaltoy series, s. pi. 

Geol. : A series of sands, eandstones, grits, 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, f all , father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, eftb, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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limestones, clays, and iiotvx tones occurring in 
the vicinity of Tealby ; thiy are 110 feet thick, 
and are of Middle Neocomian age. 

team, * teem, * tecmo, * tem, * teme, *. 

[AS. frctro = a family, offspring; cogn. with 
Dut. toom ~ the rein of a bridls ; Icel. taumr ; 
Low Ger. toom = progeny, a team, a rein; 
Dan. tomme; 8w. fow = a rein; M. H. Ger. 
mmm ; Ger. zaum = a bridle.) [Teem (1), v.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. Race, progsny. 

" TbU child la coma of gentlllc tem#.* 

Torrmt of Portugal, p. II. 

2. A flock or group of young animals, espe- 
dally young docks ; a hrood, & litter. 

" Ready to pr«u th* trigger the instant th* first 
skein of grese or (wm of ducks comes in sight .'*— SI 
James's Gatette, Dec. IS. 1885. 

3. A number of animals moving together 
or passing in a line. 

M Like a long team of snowy ewaus on high. 

Which dap their wingo, and cleave the liquid 
Dryden : Virgil ; *£n. vii. 

4. Two or more horses, oxen, or other 
animals harnessed together. 

44 As when two tea mi of mnles divide the green.* 
Pop* : Homer; IUad x. 420 . 

5. A number of persons associated, as for 
the performance or a definite piece of work, 
or forming one of the parties or sides in a 
game, match, or the like. 

44 The football season in the North and Midlands is 
In full swing, and It is therefore little matter for 
wonder that tha country teams bear away the laurels 
svery year from the metropolis.*— Echo, Sept. 7, 1885, 

team -boat, *. A ferry-boat, whose 
padoles are worked by horses on board. 

team-railway, s. A railway on which 
horses are used as the motive power. 

team-shovel, *. An earth-scraper. A 
•coop drawn by horses or oxen, managed by 
means of handles, and used in removing earth. 

team-work, e. Work done by a team, 
as oppposed to personal labor; also, the joint 
work of a team of athletes nr laborer?), as dis- 
tinguished from their individual efforts. 

• team, v.t. A i. [Team, *.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To join together in a team. 

44 By this tbs Night forth from the dorksom# bower 
Of Erebus her teamed steeds gon call." 

^ Spenser: Virgil’* Gnat, 814. 

2. To work, convey, hsnl, or the like, with 
i team. 

B. Intrant. : To do work with a team. 

toam'-ing, t. [Team.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A certain mode of manu- 
facturing work, which is given out to a fore- 
man, who hires a gang or team to do it, end 
is responsible to the owner of the stock. 

H. Technically: 

I. Steel- Manuf. : The operation of pouring 
the molten cast-steel from the crucible into 
the ingot-mould, 

2. Civil-Eng. : The operation of transport- 
ing earth from the cutting to the embank- 
ment. 


ar* 


Warn stor, t. [Eng. team. s. ; euff. -iter 
One who drives a team. 


tean-y, a. [Tenn4.] 


tea-p^, t. [Anglo-Ind. tipai, a corrupt, of 
Pers. cipai = a three-legged table, a tripod.] 
A three-legged table with a lifting top, in- 
closing tea-caddisa, or a small stand for hold- 
ing tea-cop, sugar-basin, cream-jug, Ac. 


liar (l), » tore, * teer, • terre, *. AS. 

tedr, tdbr; cogn. with Icel. fdr; Dan. friar, 
friar* ; Sw. tdr ; Goth, tagr ; O. H. Ger. zahar ; 
M. H. Ger. za her, tdr; Ger. s&hre ; O. Let. 
dacrima; Lat. lacrima, lacruma (Fr. tarme); 
Gr. ioKpv, SaKpvov, idicpvfta, ( dakru, dakruon, 
dakruma); W eLdagr; Ir. dear; Gael, dear ; 
Sp. & ltal. lagrlma.] 

L Ordinary Language : 


1. In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Anything in the form of a transparent 
drop of fluid matter ; a solid, transparent, 
tear-shaped drop, as of balsam, resin, «c. 

44 And be took the tears of balsam, 

Took tbs resin of the fir-tree." 

„ LongfslUne: Hiawatha, rlL 

IL Technically: 

1. Metall. (PI): The vitreous drops from 
the melting of the walls of a furnace. 


2. Physiol. : The nervous mschanism of the 
secretion of tears, in many respects resembles 
that of the secretion of saliva. A flow is 
usually brought about in a reflex manner by 
stimuli applied to the conjunctiva, the nasal 
mucous membrane, the tongue, the optic 
nerve, Ao., or more directly by the action of 
mental emotion. 

U St. Lawrence's Tears : A popnlar name for 
meteors occurring on the night of August 
10, the date at which St. Lawrence Buffered 
martyrdom. 

tear-drop, s. A tear. 

44 But dash the teardrop from thine eye * 

Byron .* Childs Harold, L 18. 

• tear-falling, a. Shedding tears ; ten- 
der, pitiful. 

44 Tear-falling pity dwells Dot lo this eye.* 

Shakesp. : Richard lll n ir. 1. 

tear-pits, tear-sacs, *. pi. 

Compar . A not. : Suborbital pits, occurring 
in certain ruminants. They constitute glands 
which secrete a semi-fluid fetid matter, some- 
times so copious as to slavor the whole face. 
They are usually larger in the male than in 
ths female, and their development is checked 
by castration. They stand in closa relation 
with the reproductive functions. (Darwin: 
Descent of Man, ed. 2nd, p. 629.) 

tear-shaped, a. 

Bot. : The same as Pear-shaped, except that 
the sides of the inverted cone are not con- 
tracted. Example, the seeds of the apple. 

tear-stained, a. Marked by the traces 
of falling tears. 

44 My tear-stained tye* to iee her mloerleo.* 

Shakesp. : Henry VI., U. 4. 

tear (2), *. [Teak, r.) 

1. A rent, a fissure. 

2. A rampage or carousal. (Slang.) 


with violence or turbulence : as. The horse 
tore along the road. 


• *11 To tear Christs body: To utter Impre- 
cations. (Cf. Heb. vL 6.) 


14 HU oathea been to (Treat and to datnpuabla, 
That It U gritly for to hierc him aware 
Our bllaful Lords'* body thay to <er*.“ 

Chaucer : C. T., li,W*. 


* tear-throat, o. & *. 

A* As adj. : Vociferous, ranting. 


" Cramp, cataracts, tha tearethroat cough and tialck.* 
Taylor {the Water-poet). 

B. As subst. : A ranter. 


44 The majeatlcall king of Cahet . . . kcepea b!« court 
In all this hurly-burly, not like a tyranulcal tear-throat 
In opca anna, but like wise Diogenes in a barrel!."— 
Taylor (the Water-poet). 


tear'-er, s. [Eng. tear , v. ; -er.] 

1. Lit. : Gne who or that which tears or 
rends anything. 

2. Fig. : Gne who rants or fumes abont ; a 
noisy, violent person. 


tear'-ful, a. [Eng. tear (1), s. ; -full.] Filled 
with tears ; weeping ; sheading tears. 

44 He rolU red swelling, tearful eyes around. 

Bore smites hU breast, aud sinks upon the ground.* 
Saeage : The Wanderer, r. 

tear ing, pr. par , & a. [Tear, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Raving, ranting, furious, vio- 
lent : as, a tearing passion. (Colloq.) 

IT Used also adverbially : as, tearing mad. 

tear-lSss, a. [Eng. tear (1), s. ; -fr**.] Free 
from tears ; shedding no tears ; unfeeling. 

44 To tearless eyes ami hearts at ease.* 

Boors: Fire- Worshippers, 

tearless-victory*, i. 

Hist.: A victory gained by the Spartan 
general Archidamus over the Arcadians and 
Argives, b.c. 367. The commander reported 
that in gaining it he had not lost a man. 


tear, • tore (pa. t. • tar , * tare, tore, ps. par. 
* toren, tom), v.t. & i. [A.S. teran (pa. t. frer, 
pa. psr. toren); cogn. with Goth, gatairan = to 
break, to destroy (pa. t. gatar) ; Lith. dirti = 
today; Gr. 6epu (aero) = to flay; Russ, drate 
= to tear ; dim = a rent, a hole ; San sc. dri ~ 
to burst, to tear asunder ; 1 cel. tom = to con- 
sume ; Low Ger. teren ; Ger. zehren. Tire , v., 
tarry , v., and dam are from the same root.] 
A* Tmnsitive : 


L Literally: 

I. To separate the parts of by pnlling ; to 
pull forcibly apart, especially to pull, draw, 
or drag in pieces by breaking the texture or 
fibres of ; to make a rent or rente in ; to rend. 

44 They art always cartful to join the small places 
lengthwise, whloh makes It Impossible to tear the 
sloth In any direction hut on a, "—Coo* .* Third Voyage, 
bk. JL, ch. viL 

* 2. To form fissures or furrows in by vio- 
lence. 


** As storms tha skies, and torrents tear the ground. 
Thus rag'd the prince, and scatter'd death aronnd.* 
Dry den: Virgil; JEneid x. *57. 

3. To make or causa by rending or other 
violent action. 

44 These vole weak nails 
May tear a passage through the flluty ribs.* 

Shakesp. : Richard II., ▼. & 

4. To lacerate ; to wound, as with the teeth, 
or by dragging something sharp over or along. 

44 Neither shall men tear themselves for them in 
mourning, to oomfort them for the dead." — Jer. xvl. 7. 


5. To pull with violence ; to drag or remove 
by pulling violently. (Especially with such 
prepositions as away, ojf, down, out , Ac.) 

44 They will with violence tear him from your palace, 
And torture him with grievous lingering death." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., ilL 1 

IL Figuratively: 


1. To divide by violent measures ; to dis- 
turb, agitate, or excite violently ; to distract : 
as, a state tom by factions. 

2. To wound, to lacerate, to hurt greatly : 
as, & heart fom with anguish. 

* 3. To bnrat, to break. 


44 Else would I tear the cave where Echo lies 
With repetition of my Romeo’s name.* 

Shakesp. ; Romeo A Juliet, U. 1 

4. To remove by force ; to pluck away. 


B. 


44 Help me to tear it from thy throne, 

Ana worship only thee.* 

Coveper: Olney Hymns, L 

Intmnsitive : 


1. Lit. : To part, divide, or separate on 
being polled or handled with more or less 
violence ; to rend. 

2. Fig . ; To rant, to fume ; to move or act 


• tear-m^ilth, *. [Eng. tear, v., and mouth.] 
A ranting player. 

44 You grow rich, you do, and purchase, vou two- 
penny tearmotUh . " — Ben Jonson: Poetaster, IlL 1. 

* tear-& a. [Eng. tear (1), #. ; -y.] 

1. Full of tears ; tearful ; wet with tears. 

2. Consisting of teara ; falling in drops like 
tears. 

44 The etormea and the teary shoura 
Of his weplng.* 

Lydgate: Story of Thebes, pt ill. 

tea$e, * tal.se, * t&yae, * toose, * to so, 
• tOS-yn, v.t. A i. [A.S. Vtsan — to pluck, 
to pull ; cogn. with O. Dut. teesen ; Dut. teeztn 
— to plnck ; Dan. terse, tcesse = to tease wool ; 
M. H. Ger. zeisen = to tease ; sausen = to pnll, 
to drag.] 

A. Transit i vs: 

L Literally: 

1. To pull apart or separate the fibres of; 
to pick into ite separate fibres ; to comb or 
card, as wool or flax. 

44 To ply 

The sampler, and to tease the huswife's wool." 

Hilton : Cornu*, 78 L 

2. To employ a teasel npon ; to teasel, for 
the purpose of raising a nap, 

13. Fig. : To vex or annoy with importunity 
or impertinence; to annoy, vex, or irritate 
with petty requeste, trifling interference, or 
by jesta or raillery ; to plague. 

44 Thus always teasing others, always teased, 

His only pleasure Is to be displeased." 

Coeeper : Conversation, SU. 

B, Intrans. : To vex or annoy with Impor- 
tunity or impertinence. 

tease-tenon, s. 

Joinery : A tenon on the snmmit of a post, 
to receive two beams meeting each other a* 
right anglse. 

tea$e, *. [T*.abe, t>.] One who teases ; s 
plague : as, Yon are a great tease. 

To b* on the tease: To be nneasy or 
fldgetty. 

tea-591, •tea-sell, tea-zel, *■ ta^zel, 
tea rle, • tea-el, *. [AS. tiksl, t&sel, from 
tdsan — to tease (q.v.).] 

1. Botany, <tc. : 

(1) Ths genna Dipeacna (q.v.). Ths order 
Dipsacere, to which the Teassla belong, has in 
all flvs genera and about 123 species, all natives 
of the tempera! e region of the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere. In ths genus Dipsacua the flowers 


b 6 $ 1 ptfdt, ; eat, ^ell, chores, 9I1 in, beneb ; go, ^em ; thin, this ; sin, 05 ; expect, ^Cenopbon, e^lst. ph = t 
-eian, -tian = sb^n. -tion, -eion = shim ; -flon, -§lon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sioos = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl, dsL 
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teasel— teooretin 


are separated from each other by long, stiff, 
prickle-pointed bracts, to which Its economical 
valua ia due. Of the several apeciea the only 
one of any value la Dipsacns fullonum , the 
Fullor’a or Clothler’a Teasel, ao. called from 
ite usefulness in the preparation of cloth. It 
Ia a biennial, sovcral feet high, with Bessile, 
serrated leaves, the stem and leavea prickly; 
and with cylindrical heads of pale o white 
flowers, between which are oblong, rigid hracta, 
diooked at the point. These are used in woolen 
factories and elsewhere for raising tha nap 
on cloth. It growa wild 
-on road-sides and 
under hedges in 
England and other 
parts of Europe. 

It grows best in a 
stiff loam. Tha 
seed ia aown in 
April in drills 
from a foot to a 
foot aud a half 
apart, and the 
planta are cut In 
J uly of the second i 
year, just after the 
fall of tha bloa- 
soin. A labourer, 
waarlng thick 
gloves to protect 
bis hands from 
4ha prickles, cuts 

tha teasels with s aharp knifs about nine 
inchea below tha head, after which they 
are tied in small hundlea and dried in the 
snnahine. They ara then sorted according to 
Size into kings, middlings, and scrubs. Tha 
cooked awna or chaffs ara fixed around the 
-circumference of large broad wheels or cylin- 
ders, and the cloth is held against them. 
They raiae a nap upon it which is afterwards 
«ut level. A piece of flna broad cloth requires 
1,500 to 2,000 of them to bring oat the nap, 
-after which tha teasela are broken and useless. 
."Steel suhsi Hates for teasels have been tried, 
but ineffectually; they are not sufficiently 
pliant, and tear the flna fibres of the cloth. 

(2) The hnrr of tha plant. 

2. Mech. A Cloth-manuf. : Any contrivance 
«sed as a aubstitute for teasels in tha dress- 
ing of woollen cloth. 

teasel-frame, *. A frame or aet of Iron 
bars in which teaacl-heads are fixed for raising 
a nap or pile on woollen cloth. 



1. Flower; x Fruit; X Stem 
and leave* ; 4. A bract. 


ltea'-$?l, tea'-zle, tea'-zgl, v.t. [Teasel, a.] 
To subject to the action of teasela ; to raise a 
nap upon by tha action of teasela. 

teasel er, teaz’-ler, a. [Eng. teasel; -er.] 
Ona who uses or works a teazel for raising a 
nap on cloth. 

lea^’-er (1), i. [Eng. tease, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who teases ; & tease. 

“ Should Cave want copy, let the teaser watt." 

Paseket: Horae* Imitated. 

* 2. A kind of dog used in hnnting deer. 

“ The lofty frolic hoclc* 

That scudded fore the teasers like the wind." 

Green* : friar Bacon. 

teag'-er (2), a. [Teazer.] 

team ing, a. [Tease, v.] Vexing, worrying, 
irritating. 

“Surmounted the t* xsing employment* of printing 
and publishing."— Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. x. 

tUS&t (1), f. [Etym. donbtfnl ; cf. tit.] A small 
quantity. (Scotch.) (Bums : Poor Mailie.) 

teat (2), * tect, * tete, * tette, * tit, * titto, 

a. [A.S. tit ; cogn. with O. Dut. titte; Ger. 
zilzt ; Fr. tette; O. Fr. tete ; Sp. teta; Ital. 
tetta ; I cel. tdta; Wal. did , didi, Uth ; Irish 
. A Gael, did.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : The projecting organ through 
which milk ia drawn from the breast or 
bidder of femalea of tha cleas mammalia ; tha 
mlpple ; the dng of a beast ; the pap of a 
woman. 

“ The divine providence bath furnished a woman 
•with two teats for tht* purpose.**— P. Holland: Plu- 
tarch, p. 4. 

2. Fig. : A small nozzle resembling a teat. 

II. Mech. : A small, rounded, perforated 

projection, otherwise called a nipple, as that 
of a gun. 

Ceat'-ed, cl [Eng. teat ; -ed.] Having teat* 
or protuberances resembling the teats of 
animals. (Used In bot., Ac.) 


tea the, s. & v. [Tath.] 
te'-a-tln, s. ITheatink.) 

* teatf-lsh, a. [Perhaps from teat, as a child 
fretful for the breast.] Peevish. 

" Her sickness 

Had made her somewhat teatish" 

Beaum. & Piet. : Womans Pris*, r. L 

tea ze, a. [Sea compound.] 

teaze-holc, s. [A oorrupt. of Fr. tisard 
=s fira door.] 

Glass-manuf. : Tha fuel-opening in a glass- 
furnace. 

teaze, v.t. or i. [Tease, v ] 
tea'-zgl, tea'-zle, s. & v. [Teasel.) 

tea'-zel-wort, s. [Eng. teazel, s., and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.) : The Dipsacacese. (Lindley.) 

teaz'-er, a. [Eng. teaze, s. ; -er.] Tha atoker 
or fireman who attends tha furnaces in glass- 
works. 


teb'bftd, a. [Pera.] Tha scorching winds 
which blow over the sandy plaina of Central 
Asia, carrying with them clouds of irapal- 
pahla sand, which are said to act lika flakes 
of fire on travellers* skins. 


To'-b<5th, s. [Heb. n*p (Tebheth); Arab, to- 
bah ; Old Egypt. Tubi, Tobi ; Gr. Tv/5 c (Tubi), 
(Tib); Sans. Tapas.] 


Calendar: Tha tenth month of tha Jawiah 
ascred year. It commenced at the new moon 
of December, and ended at that of January. 


tSc» s. [Contracted from detective (q.v.).] (See 
etym.) (Slang.) 

44 I went to Partford. In Kent, to Whistler, bo that 
we should not get picked op by the 'tec*."— Echo, 
Dee. 4. 1S8& 


* teebe, v.t. [Teach.] 

tegb'- 1 - ly, adv. [Eng. techy; - ly.] In a 
techy manner ; peevishly, fretfully, irritably. 

tegb'-I-ness, *. [Eng. techy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being techy ; peevishness, 
fretfulneas. 


tScb'-nfo, a. & i. [Fr. technique.] 

A. As adj. : Tha same as Technical (q.v.). 

B. As svbst. : The method of performance 
or manipulation In any art; technical akill or 
manipulation ; artistic execution. 

tSch -nlc-al, a. & s. [Gr. rexv^ov ( technikos ) 
= belonging to tha arts ; Te'x*' 1 ) ( techne ) = art.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the mecha- 
nical arts, or to any particular art, acience, 
profession, handicraft, business, or the like. 

“ Alt tha dispute i* made to turn upon logical 
tile* tie*, or metaphysical •ubtletio* about the nature 
of thing* confessedly mysterious, or rather upon the 
meaning of technical terms and names, such m inrfi- 
rldual, Ac,"— W atert ind : Works, v. 84A 

B. As tubst. (PL) : Those things which per- 
tain to the practical part of an art or acience ; 
technicalities ; technics. 

technical -education, a. Specific in- 
struction required hy every person engaged 
In a particular occupation, in addition to the 
general ednc&tion needed, more or less, by all 
the citizens of & state. Much attention has 
been paid in this country and in Europe to the 
aubject of technical education, and considerable 
progress been made in that direction, numerous 
techuical schools having been instituted In the 
aeverai large cities. The most prominent 
of these la the School of Mechanic Arts of the 
Inatiiute of Technology, Boston. Among 
others are the Manual Training School of 
Washington University. St Louis, the Spring 
Garden Institute, Philadelphia, the Williamson 
School of Mechanical Arts, and varioua othera, 
while tha Manual Training public schools are 
proving of the utmost educational value. 
Technical education has also made great 
progress in Europe, from whose schools came 
the incentive to American advance in this 
direction, the schoole of this country having 
all been instituted aince the European exhibit at 
the Centennial Exhibition of 1876. In Franca, 
Belgium, Holland, and Sweden manual training 
is a feature of the elementary schools, and 
schools for trade instruction exist in tha other 
countries. Their Introduction into Britain was 
late, hut they are now well advanced in that 
country. Their purpose is to ensure to tha 
artisan a thorough acquaintance with his busi- 
ness, by supplementing tha practical experience 


of the workshop or factory with tha scientific 
knowledge gained in the class-room under 
properly qualified teachers. 

tecb-ni-c&T-i-ty, a. [Eng. technical; -ity.] 

1, Technicalncas (q.v.). 

2. Anything technical or peculiar to a par- 
ticular acience, art, profession, manufacture, 
or the like ; a technical term or expression. 

M Tha training of tha workshop and the study of ths 
technicalities of tba various trades to which art know- 
ledge may 1* luccessfuily applied .”— Daily Telegraph, 
8ept. 7. 188*. 

t£cb'-nl-cal-l$f, adv. [Eng. technical ; -ly.] 
In a technical manner ; according to technics 
or technicalities. 

’* But tha first professed English satirist, to speak 
technically, is Bishop Joseph 11*11, tuccesslvaly Bishop 
of Exeter aud Norwich.'— b'arfon .* English Poetry, 
voL tv. 

t&ch'-m-cal ness, *. [Eng. technical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being technical or 
peculiar to a particular art, acience, manu- 
facture, Ac. 

* teeb -nl-gfet, e. [Eng. technic; -ist.) Ona 
skilled in technics or in the practical arts. 

# tljcb-nl-cd-l&g'-ic-al, a. [Eng. technical , 
and Gr. A<fyo« (logos) = a word.) Technolo- 
gical ; technical. 

“ Had the apostle used thf* technicologicaZ phrase In 
any different Dense from its common acceptation, h« 
would have told ns of it. "—Scott ; Christian Life, pL 
lit ch. va 

tSch -nic», i. sing, & pi. [Technic.] 

1. Sing.: The doctrine of arts in general; 
such branches of learning as respect the arts. 

“ In tba schools of the middle classes science rstber 
than technics is needed, because, when tha seeds of 
science are sown, terhnics as it* fruit will appear *t 
tbe appointed time .”— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 188*. 

2. PI. : Technical terms or objects ; tech- 
nicalities. 

teob-niqne', a. [Fr.] [Technic.] 

Fine Arts : The method in which an artist 
uses hia materials to express his mental con- 
ceptions. 

toeb-nog'-ra-pb^, ». Descriptive tech- 
nology. 

tecb-nd-1 6 g / ~ic~aX CL [Eng. technolog(y) ; 
-feat] .Of or pertaining to technology ; per- 
taining to the arts : aa, technological institutes. 

t€Ch-n6l'-6 gist, i. [Eng. technolog(y); ■ ist .] 
One akilied in technology ; ona who diacouraea 
or treats of arts or of the terms of aits. 

tScb-ntfV-£-g& s. [Gr. revm (technt) = art ; 
an S.-ology.] That branch or knowledge which 
deals with tha various industrial arts; the 
acience or systematic knowledge of the in- 
dustrial arts, as of weaving, spinning, metal- 
lurgy, or tha lika. 

“ There were not any further essays made in techno- 
logy for above fourscore years; but all men acquiesced 
in tba common grammar.'’ — Tseeil: Examination of 
Grammar. (Preface, p. 17.) 

tSgh'-jf, cl [Tetchy.] Peevish, fretful, irrit- 
able. 

tS-co'-ma, i. [Mexican tecomazochitl — ona 
of the species.] 

Bot. : A genua of Bignoniacese. Calyx cam- 
pannlate, five-toothed ; corolla with a cam- 

S auulate throat and a five-lobed bilabiate 
mb ; atamens didynamonK. Erect treea, 
shrubs, or acandant plants, with unequally 
pinnate or aimpla digitate leaves ; flowera 
yellow or flesh-colored, in terminal panicles 
Tecoma radicans, a uativa of the Southern 
States, has become a favorite climbing plant 
in gajrdan#. The leaves have nine acu- 
minate, serrate leavea. The roots of T. 
stans and T. speciosa are diuretic. T. impeti- 
ginosa abounds in tannin ; the bark ia bitter 
and mucilaginous, and la used in lotione and 
baths to inflammation of tbe joints and de- 
bility. The bark of T. Ipe la used In Brazil as 
a gargle in nlcera of the month. T. undulata, 
an evergreen ahrub from tha north weat of 
India, produces gorgeona orange - coloured 
bloeaoma in April ; itB leavea are used as 
cattle-fodder. 

te-ci-rfct'-In, s. [Gr. t»}*w (tfkfi) — to melt 
down, and pyn'm (rhltint) = reain ; Ger. 
tekoretin.) 

Min. : A variety of Fichtelite (q.v.), found 
In pine-wood embedded in the marshes near 
Holtegard, Denmark. 


1 


Ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camgl, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, s6n : mute, ebb, oiire, unite, cor, rule, fall ; try, Sjhrian. »e, ce = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 
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t£o-tLbr&h-ohI-a'-ta, a. pi. [Lat. tectut = 
covered, and Mod. Lat. bmnchiata (q.v.).] 

ZooL : A section of Qpisthobraachiata(q. v.). 
Animal usually provided with a shell both In 
the larval and adult state ; branchiae covered 
by the shell or mantle ; sexes united. There 
are five families: Tornatellidte, Bnllidse (=the 
Tectibranchiata of Cuvier), Pleurobranchidce, 
Aplyaiadee, and Phyllidiada*. 

t£c tl-br&h'-chl-ate, o. & s. [Tectibran- 

CH1ATA.] 

A. Asadj.: Of or belonging to the Tecti- 
branchiata. 

B. As svbst. : Any individual of the Tecti- 
branchiata (q.v.). 

t^C a. [Gr. ttjktikos (<e/cf ifcos) = capa- 
ble of melting ; suff. -its (Afia.).] 

3f in. : A mineral of nnccrtaiu composition, 
found at Graul and Braunsdorf, Saxony. Hard- 
ness, 1*5 to 2 ; colour, clove-brown. Soluble 
in water. Compos. : probably a hydrous sul- 
phate of the sesquioxide of iron. Known 
also under the name of Graulite. 

• teet -lft • tect-lle, art}. {Lat tectut = 
covered.] Secretly, closely. 

" He lad verle oloie a tectlie » company of hi* men 
Jn an old house f/ut by tbe cartel L "—Bol inshed : Ire- 
land fun. imu 

t£c-t<$-chrys'-ine, ». [Lat. tectus = covered, 
bidden, and Eng. chryslne .) 

Chem. : CigH^C^. A crystalline substance 
found together with chrysine in poplar buds, 
and separated from the latter by its aolubiiity 
in benzol. It forms large, sulphur-yellow 
monoclinic prisms, melting at 130*. When 
boiled with strong potash it is decomposed, 
yielding acetic acid, phenyl-methyl ketone, 
and benzoic acid. 

tSc-to'-na, a. [Said to be from Malabar tekJca 
= teak, but perhaps formed with reference to 
Gr. TtKTovtKij (tektonike) = building, for which 
teak Is well adapted.) 

5of. ; Teak ; a genua of Viticeee. Calyx 
five or six-toothed, ultimately becoming in- 
flated ; corolla gamopetalous, five or six cleft ; 
stamens five or six; ovary superior, four- 
celled ; fruit a four-celled nut or drupe, 
woolly, spongy, and dry seed, one in each 
cell. Known species two, Tectona grandis 
[Teak) and T. Hamiltoniana, a deciduous 
tree with light-brown, hard, close-grained 
wood weighing 64 lbs. per cubic font. It ie 
found in Proine and in Upper Bunnah. 

tec ton ar-chi'-nro, #. pi. [Gr. t'ktovopx 0 * 
(tektonarchos) = a master-builder ; Lat. fern. 
pL adj. suff. -ina.) 

Omith. : Bower-birds ; a sub- family of 
Paradiseldee (q.v.). Devoid of flowing plnmea, 
only one genua possessing any attempt at 
extra adornment in the males. The speclea, 
so far as known, are accustomed to erect 
bowera of reeds in which they disport them- 
selves. Genera: Sericulus, Ptilonorhynchos, 
Chlamydodera, iEluradus, and Amblyornie. 

* tSc-ton'-Ic, a. [Lat. tcctonicus ; Gr. re^row- 
kos (techtonikos), from t«*twv (tekton) — a car- 
penter.] Pertaining or relating to building or 
construction. 

t£c-t£m’-lcs» s. [Tectonic.) A series of arts 
by which vessels, implements, dwellings and 
places of assembly are formed : on the one 
hand agreeably to the end for which they were 
designed ; on the other, in conformity with 
seatiments and artistic ideas. 

t tec tbr'-l-al. a. [Lat. tectoriu* = pertain- 
ing to covering ; tego = to cover.) Covering. 

tectorial-membrane, a, 

Anat. : A comparatively thick, fihrillated, 
and, to ail appearance, highly elastic mem- 
brane coveriog the organ of Corti in the ear. 
((/wain.) 

tSc-tdr'-I-um, s. [Lat.) A species nf plas- 
ter-work adapted for the decoration of Roman 
bouses, snd consist! og of * mixture of lime 
and sand. 

' r* r 

tdc'-tri-^e^, t. pi [Mod. Lat, from tego = 
to cover.] 

Omith. : Coverts ; the smaller feathers of 
the wing or tail, especially of the former, the 
term calypteria being applied to the latter. 

to’ -cum, a [Tucum.J The fibrous produce 


of a palm leaf, resembling green wool, im- 
ported from Brazil. 

tecum-fibre, s. The same as Tecum. 

t&d, *tedde» *teede, v. t. [Icel. tedhjass 
to spread manure ; tadh = manure ; tad ha — 
hay grown in a well-manured field ; Ntfrw. 
tertja — to spread manure ; tad = manure ; Sw. 
dial. tddOj from tad = manure.] 

Agric. : To spread new-mown hay, so as to 
expose it to the sun and air ; to turn (new- 
mown hay or grass) from the swath and 
scatter for drying. 

“ The am«U of grain, or tedded gnu*, or kin*." 

Milton : P. L., lx. 460. 

tdd’-der(l), s. [Eng. ted; -er.) One who 
teds ; specifically, a machine for stirring sud 
spreading hay, to expedite its being dried by 
the sun snd air. 

“ However valuable a mower may bo. e tedder Is 
hardly lew so."— Sheldon : Dairy Farming, p. 178. 

ted'-der (2), s. [Tether.] 

1. A rope, strap, con-1, or lariat, for fasten- 
ing an animal by the head to a manger, post, 
or stake. 

2. Anything by which one is restrained ; a 
tether. 

tSd'-der, v. t. [Tether, t\] To tether, to 
confine, to restrain. 

* tode, i. [Lat tceda.) A torch. 

To De'-iim, s. [From tbe flrat words ** Ts 
Dtum Laudamus.] 

1. The name given to a celebrated Latin 
hymn of praise, ascribed usually to St Am- 
brose and St Augustine, and well-known in 
this country from tbe translation in the 
Prayer-book, beginning “ We praise Thee, O 
God,” one of the two canticles appointed to 
be sung in the morning service between the 
two lessons. It is also sung on special occa- 
sions, as days of pnblic rejoicing. 

2. A musical setting of the hymn [1.) 

3. A choral thanksgiving service in which 
this hymn forms a principal part 

“ The Spaniards sang Te Dtum*.’— Macaulay : Hitt. 

1 Tng.. ch. xxL 

tedge, e. [Etym. doubtful.) The ingate or 
aperture in s mould through which the molten 
metal is poured. 

* tod -lug, s. [Tithino.) 

* teding-penny, s. [Tithino- penny.] 

* te-dt os'-I-t^, s. [Eng. tedious; -ity.) Te- 
diousoess. 

te di-ous, * to-dy-ouae, a. [Lat. tcediasus, 
from tcedium — irkaomeness, tedium ; from 
tcedet = it irks.) . 

1. Causing tedium ; wearisome nr tiresome 
by continuance, prolixity, rei»etition, or the 
like. (Said of persons or things.) 

“ And till tb (it t« herself she talk'd. 

Weald surely be a tedious tale." 

Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 

2. Slow. 

“ Twice ten tedious year*." Ctncper : John Gilpin. 

3. Annoying; odious. 

**My woee are tedious, though my word* are brief." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lu erect, l Jsft. 

to'-dl-oiis-lft adv. [Eng. tedious ; -ly.] In 
a tedious or tiresome insnner, eo as to weary 
or tira ; slowly. 

" Night . , . doth limp *o tediously away." 

Shakesp. ; Henry T„ lv. 

te'-di-otts-ncss, • to-dl-ous -nesse, s. 

[Eng. tedious; -Tiess.] The quality or atate 
of l^ing tedious, tiresome, or wearisome from 
continuance, prolixity, repetition, or tbe like ; 
tiresomeness ; alowness. 

•• I have dwelt sometime upon the Christian sacri- 
fice, perhaps even to a degree of tedioumess.’' — Water- 
land : Works, viil. 267. 

te'-diou-somc, to'-dl-sum, a. [Eng. 
tedious ; -some.\ Tedious ; tiresome. (Scotch.) 

te'-dl-um, s. [Lat. tcedium, from tetdet = it 
irks.] Irksomeness; wearisomeness ; tedi- 
ousness. 

“Tha tedium that the lazy rich endure." 

Cowper ; Table Talk, 741. 

t©e (1)» *• [Native name.) 

1. An umbrella. 

2. The umbrella-shaped structnre osed as a 
termination or finial crowning the Buddhist 
topes and Hindu pagodas. It is supposed to 
be a relic shrine. 


tee (2), s. [See defi) A T-shaped pipe, 
coupling, adapted for a stem-pipe and two 
branches. 

tee-iron, s. A rod with a cross-bar at 
the end, for withdrawing the lower valve-box 
of a pump. 

tee (3), s. [Icel. tyd = to point out, to mark, 
to note.) 

Go//, do. ; A mark set np in playing at 
quoits ; the mark made in the ice in the game 
of curling, towards which the stonea are 
pushed ; the nodnle of earth from which the 
ball is struck off in golf. 

“ Both got well away from the tee to tha fourth 
hole.-— Field, Sept. 24. 1884. 

tee, v.t . [Tee (3), 8.) 

Golf: To place, aa a ball, on tbe tee pre- 
paratory to striking off. 

" Never Interrupt the court— all that U managed 
for ye like a fee'a ball."— Scott: Bedyauntlet, letter 
xiii. 

to el, til, 8. [Mabratta ted ; Hind. & Beng. teLf 
Bot. : Stsamum orientals and S, indicum 
[Sesame, Sesamcm.) 

* teem, « tome, s. [Team, a.) Race, progeny, . 

" What tyme lu Jerusalem wa» dede a douhty thvng 
I Was hlode uon of bis feme, bot a m&yden yiog)." 

Robert dt Brunne, p. 140t 

teem (I), *teme f v.{. & t. [A.S. tyman,, 
from team = a team, a progeny.) 

A, Intransitive : 

• 1. To bear youog, as an animal ; to product 
fruit, es a plant ; to be pregnant ; to conceive. 

** Lest it ehoold feble by* flesh e and let bym from 
geatlng of cbtldrau, and byndre hys harlot of reminy.' 
—Sir f. More : Workes, pi 644. 

2. To be full, as if ready to bring forth ; to 
be stocked to overflowing ; to be prolific ; to- 
be charged. 

u The strange conceits, vain projects, and wild 
dream*. 

With which hypocrisy for ever fwmi.' 

Cowper ! Hope, 74*. 

• B, Trans. : To produce ; to bring forth 
to give birth to. 

" Common mother, thou 
Whoee womb unmeasurable, end infinite breast. 

Teems, and feeds all." Shakesp : Timon, ir. L 

teem (2), v.t. [Icel. tcema — to empty ; t&nur 
— empty ; Dan. tomme = to empty, from- 
tom — empty ; Sw. tdmma, from font.} 
[Toom.) To pour, to empty. (Prov.) 

" Teem out tbe remainder of the ale Into the tatt-- 
hard, and fill the glass with smaU beer."— Surt/t: 
Directions to the Butler. 

* teem (3), * teeme, v.t. [Cf. O. Dut. tamen = 
to be convenient, fit, or fitting; Dut. betamerh 
= to beseem ; Ger. ziemen = to be fit ; Goth. 
gatiman — to suit, agree with.) To tbiak fit. 

" I could teeme It to rend thee in pieces ."— Giffordtm 
Dialogue qf Witches. (1603.) 

teem’-er, s. [Eng. teem ( 1 ), V. ; -er.) One 
who teems ; one who brings forth young. 

* teem -ful, a. [Eng. teem (1), v. ; -fuKJ). \ 

1. Pregnant, prolific. 

2. Brimful. 

teem'-Ing (I), a. [Teem (1), r.) Pregnant, 
prolific ; stocked to overflowing. - 
“ To call up plenty from the teeming earth, 

Or curse the desert with e tenfold dearth." 

Cowper : Truth, ltl. 

teem 1 ’-fcig (2), a. [Teem (2), tr.) 

teeming punen, s. A punch for start- 
ing or driving a bolt out of s hole ; a drift. 

•teem -less, a. [Eog. teem (I), v. ; -lem.\ 
Not fruitful or prolific ; barren. 

Such wars, such waste, such fiery tracks of dsorUv 
Their zeal has left, sod euch a teemless earth." 

Dry den : Bind 4 Panther, L tXb- 

teen, * teene/ tone, s. [A.S. tedna = accusa- 
tion, injury, vexation ; tedn — to accuse ; 
Ger. zeiten.] Provocation, grief, vexation. 

“ Lost day 1 grat, wl’ spite aud teen. H 

Bums : Bruar Water. 

teen (I), * tene, v.t. [Teen, s.) To vex, to 
annoy, to provoke, to excite. 

“Why tempt ye me and tene with soebe monel 
speachs ." — Chaucer ; Testimony of Love, bk. it. 

teen (2), v.t. [A.8. tynan .) To inclose, to- 
fence in. (Prov.) 

teen (3), v.t. [Teend.] To light, as a candlet. 
(Prov.) J 

teen-age (age as 1^), s. [Teen (2), «.) 
Wood for fences or inciosures. (Prop.) 


bStl, b 6 $ ; p^t, Jdvfrl ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, hen«?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg, 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -don = shun ; -tion, -^lon = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -sioua = shus. -hie, .-die, Ac. = h?!, dfl* 
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teend, tlnd, v.t. A i. [A. 8. fyndem, tendan = 
to kiudle; 8w. tdnda ; Dan. toende; Ger. 
sunden.] [Tind, Tinder.] 

A. Tran*. ; To kindle, to set light to, to 
light. 

B. Intrans. : To kindle, to take light. 

* teen'-ful, o. [Eng. teen, s. ; -fuUI)] Full of 
grief or sorrow ; sorrowful, afflicted. 

tcenf, x. pi. [See def.] The years of one’s 
age having the termination -teen: thst is, the 
years thirteen to nioeteen inclasive, during 
which a person la said to be in his or her 
teens. 

” Who*« life romance begin* early In her teens.*— 

Aikenctum, Aug. 27. 1887, p. 271. 

t©en'-jf(lX a * [Tint.] Very small, diminutive. 

toen'-y (2), a. [Eng. teen, a; -y.J Fretfhl, 
peevish. (Prot>.) 

teeV-er, $. [Etym. doubtful.] A boy or girl 
employed to stir the sieve to calico printers. 

Ues-da'-li a, x. (Nsmed after Robt. Teea- 
dale, a Yorkshire botanist, author of a 
catalogue of plaots growing aronod Castle 
Howard.] 

Bot. : A genus of Thlaspide® or Thlaspid®. 
The petals are unequal ; the filsmenta with 
basal scales; the pod oblong. Known species 
two, from Europe, Northern Africa, and 
Western Asia. One, Teesdalia nudicavlis, the 
Naked-staiked Teesdalia, Is British. The 
stems, which are geoerally numerous, are 
four to eighteen inches high; the leaves 
almost entirely radical, lyrato-pinuatlfld ; the 
fiowera white. Common in England in sandy 
and grsvelly places, rare in Scotland. Flowers 
in April snd June. The other species is T. 
lepidium, or regularise found In Spain, Ac. 
Both are fitted for rockeries In gardens. 

tee tee, ti'-ti, x. [Native name.] 

ZooL : The Squirrel Monkey. (Humboldt.) 

tee'-ter, v.t. or i. [Prob. a variant of totter 
(q.v.).] To ride on the ends nf & balanced 
plank, Ac., as children do for amusement ; to 
seesaw. (Amer.) 

teeth, x. pi. [Tooth.] 

teethe, v.i. [Teeth.] To grow teeth. 

teeth-ihg, x. [Teethe.] The operation or 
th*e process of the first growth of teeth, or the 
process by which they make their way 
through the gums ; dentition. [Tooth.] 

" When the tymptom* of teething appear, the gum* 
ought to be relaxed hy aofteniug ointment."— 
Arbuthnot : On Diet. 

tee’ -tick, x. [From the cry of the bird.] (See 
extract nnder Titling, I.) 

tee-td'-tal, a. [A redo plicated form of total, 
or, according to some, from a stuttering pro- 
no n cist ion of the word total.] 

1. Entire, complete. (Colloq.) 

2. Pertaining to teetotallers or teetotallem : 
as, a teetotal meeting. 

tee-to'-tal-I^m, X. [Eng. teetotal ; -ism.] 
The principles nr practice of teetotallers ; total 
abstinence from all intoxicating liqnors. 

" The only way to reeoue the drunkard waa through 
tha Instrumentality of teetotalirm.’"— Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 23, 1 Mi. 

tee-to -tal-ler, tee-to-tal-er, x. [Eng. 
teetotal; -er.] One who professes total absti- 
nence from all spirituous or intoxicating 
liquors, onless medically prescribed; a total 
abstainer. 

" The lncreaxed tempera teneea In the language of 
teetotaller*."— Daily Telegraph. Merch i, 1887. 


tee 


>C - to - tal - ltf , adv. [Eog, 
Entirely, completely, totally. 


teetotal; -ly . ] 


teo-td-thm, x. [For T-totum, from T, the 
most important mark on one of the origins! 
fonr sides, meaning Take-all ] A small four- 
sided or polygonal toy ased hy children in a 
game of c nance. The four sides were marked 
with letters, P (Put-down), N (Nothing), H 
(Half), T ( Taks-all \ each letters deciding 
whether the player put into or took out of 
the pool, according to the letter appearing 
on the top after the toy has been span roand. 

tfr-fliis, x. [A word of no signification. 
(Agassiz.)] 

Entom . ; A genus of typical Carabid®. Ttf- 


Jlus megerlei , from Senegal and the Guinea 
Coast, is two inchea long. 

teg, t&gg, x. [Cf. Wei. teg — clear, fair, beau- 
tiful, fine.] 

1. A female fallow-deer ; a dee in the second 
year. 

2. A yoang sheep, older than a lamb. 

" Oo Dec. 2» I h*d *00 lamb* (culled usually teg* after 
New Year* iHy) In a yard."— f ield, Feb. 18 , ism. 

teg-en-ar-I-a, x. [Formed from Lat. Tegea; 
Or. Teyea (Tegea) = a town in Arcadia.] 

Zool.: The typical genus of Tegenariid® 
(q.v.). It contains the House-spider, under 
which there appear to have been confounded 
two species: Tegenaria domestica and T. 
civilis , the former with proportionately longer 
legs than the latter. It is, besides, rather 
mare than half an inch long, while the other 
one fa rather less. They weave their webe in 
the corners of windows, of neglected rooms, or 
outhouses. They live aboat four years, and 
deposit their eggs in lenticular cocoons of 
white silk, and again in a silk bag disguised 
by plaster, Ac. 

teg-en-a-ri x. pL [Mod. Lat. tege- 
nari(a); fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool.: A family of Spiders, tribe Dipneu- 
mones and its Sedentary Division. The ocelli 
are in two rows, the first pair of legs usually 
the longer; the weh irregular. Sometimes 
there are three claws. It Is a large family, 
in some classifications divided into the sub- 
families Drassides, Dysderidea, Scytodides, 
Ciniflonides, and Agelenides. 

teg-m£n (pL. tSg'-mfn-a), x. [Lat. tegmen, 
tegimen , tegumen = a covering.] [Tegmknt.] 
Botany : 

L Brongniarfs name for the seenudine of 
an ovule. 

2. MirbeTa name for the Inner coat of a seed* 

3. Pslisot de Beanvola’s name for the ex- 
terior glume of a grass. 

t£g'-ment» tSg'-u-ment, x. [Lat. tegu- 
mentum, from tego = to cover.] A cover or 
covering ; specif, a natural covering as of an 
animal or plant ; integument : as— 

L Of the form, tegment : 

1. Anal. : The upper part of the crura 
cerebri , consisting principally of the/axcicuiux 
teres and the posterior pyramid* 

2. Bot. (PI.): The ecales of a bud They 
msy be foliaceons, or may resemble petioles, 
stipules, or fulcra. 

n. Of the form tegument: 

Entom. : The covering of the wings of or- 
thopterous insects. 

tgg-m3n'-t&m (pL t£g-men'-ta), x. [Lat.] 
The same as Tegment (q.v.). 

t£-gu£x'~In, x. [Native name.] 

Zool. : A popular name for any Individual 
Of the Tejid® (q.v.), specif, Tejus tegverin, 
with a wide geographical range in South 
America. It is from three to fDar feet long, 
black on upper surface, sprinkled with yel- 
low, tail mingled with yellow and black, 
lower parts similarly marked. These lizards 
are found in sugar plantations, and among 
scrub and brush ; they can swim well, but do 
not take readily to the water. The legend 
thst they utter a warning sound on the ap- 
proach of wild beasts (whence they are some- 
times called Safeguards) is apparently with- 
out foundation. They feed on fruit, insects, 
snakes, frogs, birds’ eggs, and young birds. _ 

tSg'-n-la <pl. tSg'-n-lae), x. [Lat= a tile.] 

1. Build. : A roofing-tile. 

2. Entom. : A callosity at the origin of the 
fore wings of the Hymen optera* 

t£g'-n-Iar, a. [Tegula.] Pertaining to a 
tile ; resembling a tile ; consisting of tiles. 

tSg'-U-lar-ljf, adv. [Eng. tegular ; -ly. ] In 
the manner of tiles on a roof. 

t£ g'-U-lat-S d, a. [Lat. tegula = a tile.] Com- 
posed of small plates overlapping like tiles. 
(Said of a particular kind of ancient armour.) 

teg'-u-ment, x, [Tegmknt.] 

t2g-u-m2nfc'-a-rfr a. [Eng. tegument; -ary.] 
Pertaining to teguments ; consisting of tegu- 


te-hee', x. & interj. [From the sound.] 

A* As subet. : A laugh, a titter. 

“°or poor young prince get* hl« opera plaaditi 
change* into mocklog tehees; and cannot becoma 
f^LcK v*** ~ Cari * 1 * ; Resolution, pt. L, 

B. As interj. : A word used to denote a 
laugh. 

te-hee', v.i. [Tehee, a] To laugh con- 
temptuously ; to titter. 

" That laugh’d and teheed with derision. 

To see them take your deposition.” 

Butler: Budibrae. IIL iiL ltl 

t$h'-sfl-dar, ». [Hind.] A nstive collector 
of a district acting under a European or a 
zemindar. (Anglo-Indian.) 

Te'-I-an, a. [See det] Of or pertaining to 
Teos in Ionia. 

te'-I-dse, a. pi. [Tejiile.] 

Te Ig'-I-tur, phr. [Lat. = Thee, therefore.] 
Ecdes. : The first two words of the Canon 
of the Mass. The expression appears to hsve 
been also used to denote a book contsining a 
portion of the Liturgy (McClintock A Strong). 
bat it is not mentioned in the list of Litur- 
gical Books giveo by Smith & Cheetham in 
Christian Antiquities. 

tell, x. [Fr. teil, from Let. tilia = a lime or 
linden-tree.] The lime-tree or linden. 

toll-tree, x. 

1. Bot. : The same as Teil (q.v.) 

2. Script. : The Heb. (elah) is not the 
lime-tree, but is probsbly the Terebinth, as 
it is rendered in the R.V. 

A teiUtre e and an oak have their aabetance La 
them when they ca*t their leave*. "—Itaiah ri. IS 

* teln, x. [Thane.] 

* to in-land, x. Thane-land. 

teind, X. [Icel. tiund = a tenth, tithe, from 
tin — ten ; Goth, taihunda = the tenth ; Sw. 
tiende.] The name given in Scotland to 
tithes. They originated at a remote period ; 
and at the Reformation John Knox contended 
thst after allotting some provision for the 
displaced Roman Catholic clergy, the re- 
mainder of the teiods shonld be ased for the 
support of the Protestant ministers, for uni- 
versities and schools, and for the poor. 
Through the opposition of the aristocracy, 
the srrangement was bat partially carried out. 
At the union between England and Scotland, 
in 1707, the Lords of the Court of Session 
were appointed to be Commissioners of 
Teinds, and power wss given them to deter- 
mine “the transporting of kirks,” as the 
population moved from one locality to another, 
the consent of three-fourths of the heritors in 
point of valuation being aecessary to warrant 
the removal. In 1837 and 1838 tiiere were 
laid before Parliament nine folio volumes of 
reports by a Commission appointed to inquire 
into charch accommodation, Ac., in Scotland. 
It reported that the parsonage teinds were 
held by the Crown, by universities, by pious 
foundations, by lay titular* (analogous to the 
Isy proprietors in England), or by the proprie- 
tors of the lands from which they were due; 
they were in all cases eligible to pay the 
stipends held or which might be awarded hy 
the Court of Teinds to the ministers, hut thst 
they coaid not be transferred from one pariah 
to another. 

" And Wednesday, w« are to be beard In th* great 
teind caae in presence."— Scott: Guy Bannering , ok 
mix. 

Court of Teinds , Commissioners of Teinds: 

A court In Scotland having jurisdiction over 
all matters respecting valuations and sales of 
teinds, augmentations of stipends, the dis- 
junction or annexation of parishes, Ac. Its 
powers are exercised by the judges of the 
Court of Session, as a Parliamentary Com- 
mission. 

teind master, x. One who is entitled 

to teinds. (ScotcJL) 

telne, a. [Teyne.] 

teln' -6 -scope, x. [Gr. relv** (teinfi) = to 
stretch, and tneoWo (skopeo) = to see, to ob- 
serve.] A name given by Sir Dsvid Brewster 
to an optical instrument, consisting of prisma 
so combined that the chromatic aberration of 
the light is corrected, and the linear dimen- 
sions of objects seen through them are In- 
creased or diminished. (Brande.) 


ffttc, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f a ll , father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt» 
or, wore, w<?If, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rdle, f&U; try, Syrian. os = e ; ey = a ; qu =* kw. 
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• telnt, * teint, $. [Fr., prop. pa. par. of 

teindrt (Lat. tinyo) = to dye.] [Tint.] Colour, 
tinge, tint. 

teint-ure, t tolnt'-^re, s. [Tincture.] 
Colour, tint. 

te’-jl-dw (J as yX te'-i-dea, s. pL (Mod. 
Lat. tej(us), te(ius); Lat. fern. pi. adj. fluff. 
•idee.] 

ZooL : A family of Lizards, aub-order Ciono- 
cranla, wifcii ton genera, from tropical and 
eub-tropieal America. Scales small, granular, 
sometimes with larger tubercles, those of the 
belly oblong, quadrangular, in cross bands ; 
large symmetrical scutes on head ; tongue 
long, scaly, and bifid at end ; dentition acro- 
dont ; no fold of akin along the aidee. 

to'-Jus (J as yX te-i-iis, a. [Latinised from 
native name.] 

ZooL : The type-genus of Tejidre, with three 
species, from Brazil and Mendoza. [Te- 
ouexin.] 

te'-l$ (pl. te -leoX *• (Lat- = «ny woven ataff; 

a web.J 

1. Anat.: A web-like membrane. 

2. Bot. ; The elementary tissue. 

tela-choroidea, a. 

Amt. : The choroid web, the membrane 
which connects the choroid plexuses of the 
two sides of the cerebrum. Called also velum 
interpositum. 

tela-ocntoxta, «. 

Bot. : Parenchyms in which the cell* are 
arranged in threads which cross each other 
irregularly. 

Found in 
Lichens, Fun- 
gi, and some 
Algse. 

til' - a - mon 

(pl. t8l-a- 
mo'-nos), 

#. [Gr. = j. 
bearer.] 

Aroh. : A 
male figure 
serving aa a telamones. 

column or < rnm “• f “• 

pilaster to <ur«mp*.l 

snpport an entablature, in the same way as 
Caryatides or Atlantes. 

• te’-lar-ljf, odv. [Eng. ttlar(y ); -Zy.] In 
manner of a web. (Broume.) 

• te'-la-rjf, o. [Lat. tela — a web.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a web. 

2. Spinning or forming webs. 

t$l-i£s'-p^-rine, ». [Etym. donbtful, but 
proh. s bad compound of Eng. tellurium and 
pyrites.] 

Min. : A variety of iron pyrites, containing 
tellurium, occurring at Sunshine Camp, Col- 
orado, which is probably the same as tellur- 
pyrite (q.v.). Named by Shepard. 

t£l Au'-td gr&m, «. The record mads by 
a telautograph. 

til-Au'-tb-gr&ph, ». A kind of telegraph 
in which a receiving pen reproduces at a 
distance the motions, and thereby the actual 
tracing*, of the transmitting pen used by the 
sender of the writing, drawing, Ac. 

til -S-dU, s. [Native name.] 

ZooL : Mydausmeliceps, the Stinking Badger} 
the sole Bpecies of the genus ; a small, noc- 
turnal, burrowing mammal, found only in 
Java and Sumatra, and living at an elevation 
of 7,000 feet above the sea. It is about a foot 
long, with a pig-like head, atout body, very 
short legs, and a etnmpy tail ; colour, dark 
brown, with a white band running along the 
back. Like the skunk, it has the power of 
ejecting an Intensely fetid liquid from ita anal 
glands. 

t£l'-5-gr&m, a. [Gr. ttjA* (tfk) = afar off, 
luff. -gram. Formed from telegraph, on the 
analogy of monogram, chronogram, logogram , 
&c. The word was first used in America in 
1852, and was the subject of a long and 
learned discussion in the English newspapers 
previous to tta adoption In Great Britain. 
Several eminent philologists proposed the 
term telegrapheme instead.] A telegraphic 


message or despatch ; a communication sent 
by telegraph. 

“ There la. u against tha exact but sorfelttug tele, 
grapheme, our Uwleu telegram, to which U strictly 
applicable the maxim ol the civilians, as regards a 
cUndwtiue marriage, * Fieri not dehult, sed, factum. 
valet. 1 " — Pitsedseard Hall : Modern English, p. 168. 

K To milk a telegram: Surreptitiously to 
obtain and make use of a telegram intended 
for another. (Slang.) 

* t£l-S-gr&m'-mIo, a. [Eng. telegram ; -fc.] 
Of or pertaining to a telegram ; having the 
nature of a telegram ; hence, brief, concise. 

tel-3-graph, a. [Gr. t*A* (feje) = afar off, 
and ypd<fH» (grapho)= to write.] 

1. In a general sense, the word telegraph 
Includes ail modes of communicating intelli- 
gence to a distance. The inodes may be 
classified as : viaihle (aa semaphoresX audible, 
or tangihle. 

“ Hit friend* established a telegraph by meut ot 
which they converted with him across the linos ot 
•cutlueU.*— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xlit. 

2. Specif. : [Electrio tkleoraph]. 

3. A message sent by telegraph ; a telegram. 

4. The same as Telegraph-board (q.v.X 

5. A board used in signalling the number 
of runs made in a cricket match, the number 
of wickets down, and the runs made by the 
last batsman out. 

telegraph-board, t. A board on which 
are hoisted or otherwise marked the numbers 
of homes about to run in a race, together with 
the names of their jockeys. 

“ When the race la ill over we may look at the 
telegraph-board in vain to And her officially-printed 
n a ruber. "—Daily Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1886. 

telegraph dock, a. An arrangement 
by which time is signalled to a number of 
different apartments in a building or to several 
buildings. This may be performed by electro- 
magnetic devices, or hy mechanical means. 

telegraph-dial, a. A circle on which 
ara arranged the letters of the alphabet, 
figures, <fcc., the hand or pointer being oper- 
ated by electro-magnetic action. 

telegraph-instrument, ». A moving 
mechanical device used In the electrio circuit ; 
a perforator, transmitter, receiver, relay, re- 
gister, or what not. Among the chief instru- 
ments for tho reception and transmission of 
messages are : the Sounder, io which the mes- 
sage is received by sound, the Wheatstone, 
the Bell, the ABC, and the Single-needle. 
Of these the Sounder or Morse eyatem, le the 
most generally serviceable of hand-worked 
eystems, and has been adopted by all conntriee 
but Britain, and therein ail offices but those of 
the railways. In these the five-needle system, 
which was formerly used, has given place to 
the double sod now to the flingle needle, with 
a great increase in effectiveness. In the 
signals of this instrument the Morse alphabet 
is used. In 1850 the average number of worde 
tranemitted per minute was sixteen. Now ss 
many as five hundred words a minute can 
be sent, hy the aid of the fast-speed repeaters. 
On the duplexes, which are generally Morse 
Sounders, the average rate is about 60 messages 

S 3r hour, though 80 are sometimes sent. 

y aid of multiplex telegraphy six messages 
can now be sent in one direction and five 
in the opposite on a single wire, while hy the 
aid of repeaters a message can be sent around 
the globe io twenty minutes. Iq dry climates 
the limit of communication without repeating 
is seldom reached in practice, but in a moiet 
climate like that of England the limit may 
be fixed at 400 miles, induction and leskage 
rendering repeating necessary at this distance. 

telegraph-key, a The vibrating-plece 
in a transmitting-instrmnent, which iatouched 
by the finger to establish an electrio circuit. 

telegraph-plant, i. 

Bot. : Desmodium gyrans. 

telegraph-post, «. A poat for keeping 
the wires elevated above the ground and out 
of contact with all surrounding objects, except- 
ing the insulators on the posta. 

telegraph-reel, a. A device on which 
the endless slip of paper is wound on a re- 
cording telegraph. 

telegraph -register, *. A recording- 
device at the receiving end of a circuit. 

telegraph-wire, a. The wire by which 
the electric current passes from one station to 


another, the metallic communication between 
stations, also connecting instruments, battery, 
and ground. Wire and instruments form the 
circuit Wires are attached hy binding-screws 
or terminals to telegraph instruments. 

tSl'-S-graph, v. t. & i. [Teleoraph, #.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To traosmit, convey, or snn ounce, ss a 
message, speech, or Intelligence, by means of 
a telegraph, and especially by the electrio 
telegraph. 

2. To signal in any way, 

B. Intrant.: To send a message by tele- 
graph. 

t61-e griph-er, a. One who transmits tele- 
graphic messages, or is skilled in telegraphy. 

tSl-S-gr&ph'-io, a. [Eng. telegraph, s. ; -4c.] 

1. Gf or pertaining to a telegraph ; made, 
sent, or communicated by a telegraph. 

“ The delft j In the treuamission of telegraphic news 
from Madrid, Daily Chronicle , Sept. 7, 1886. 

2. Of the nature of a telegraph ; used for 
telegraphing. 

"Forty new automatic telegraphic tnetrcunenU, 
each capable of telegraphing three hundred word* a 
minute. — Vueea, Sept. 26, 1886. 

telegraphic-keyboard, t. Tha bank 

of keys of a printing-telegraph machine. 

• t3l-£-gr Aph'-lo-al, o. [Eng. tetegraphio ; 
-aJ.] The same as T eleoraphio (q.v.X 

t^l-S-gr&ph'-lc-al-l^, adv. [Eog. telegraph i- 
cal ; -ly.] In a telegraphic manner ; by mesm 
of the telegraph. 

"[He] has telegraphically i rut rooted the dervUa 
repreeeoUtlvea abroad.”— A cening Standard, Nov. 14, 
1886. 

tS-lSg'-ra-phlst, I. [Eng. telegraph ; -UL] 
One skilled in telegraphy ; one who works a 
telegraph ; a telegraphic operator. 

“ The good service rendered hy them u telegraph- 
ist* during the lute campaign.— Daily Telegraph, 
Oct. 8, 1886. 

t£-leg / -ra-ph$f, i. [Eng. telegraph ; -y.] The 
art or practice of communicating inteiligenca 
by a telegraph ; the science or art of con- 
structing or managing telegraphs. 

"The practice! detail* of telegraphy have little In- 
terest for the majority of our membera .”— Proc Phys. 
Soc., pt. 11.. p. 7. 

tSl-ei-oSn'-d-graph, a. [Eng. telescope); 
Gr. theta v (eikon) = an image, and ypa</>« 
( graphs) — to draw, to write.] 

Optics : A combination of the telescope and 
camera-lucida, invented by M. Reveil. The 
principle involved la that of allowing the 
image transmitted by the object-glass of a 
telescope to paaa through a prism connected 
with tna eye-piece. Tho rays of light that 
would in the ordinary use of the telescope be 
transmitted direct to the eye are refracted by 
the prism, and thrown down upon a table 
placed below the eye-piece. Tha distance be- 
tween the prism and the table determines the 
aize of the image projected on the Utter, and 
it ia easy for the observer to trace on a paper 
placed on thie sketching-table the actual out- 
lines indicated by the refracted light. 

tS-lel-do-san -rtis, i. [Gr. rrAsios (teleios) 
= perfect; ( eidos ) — form, and <ravpov 

(sauroe)= a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Crocodiles, anb-order 
Mesosuchia. It ia akin to Teioosaurus, and, 
like it, is from the Fulier’e Earth. It is not, 
however, British. 

* t£-le'-I-t$f, a. [Gr. t»Ao? (telos) = end.] End, 
completion. 

"The t deity ot the mixture ." — Gentleman Instructed. 
p. 427. 

* t£ - 1ST- 6 - graph, * tSl'-ld- graph, ». 

[Telegraph.] A modification or the sema- 
phore (q.v.X introduced about the close oi 
the eighteenth century. 

“ Mr. R. Lovell Edgeworth ftboat the nme tlma 
hrougbt before the puhllc hia piftn of ft telegraph, or 
fta he cftlled it telelograph or teliograph, by which th« 
algnftlt ropreeeuted nomberi, the meaning of which 
would be found iu the dlotlouery prepured for the 
system."— Ripley d Dana : Amer. Cyclop., it, 40*. 

• tSl'-S-lSgue, a. [Gr. TijAf (tele) — afar off, 
and Aoyo« (logos) a word.) A telegraphic 
meeaage ; a telegram. 

’* To try the experiment of penny teUloguet or mee- 
eagee from on* part of London to another . "—Pa U 
Mall GasetU , April 22. 1884. 
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fc 8 -lSm'-$-ter, s . [Gr. rifAe (tele) = afar off, and 
Eng. meter.] An Instrument for determining 
the distance of an object whose linear dimen* 
sions are known, from ita apparent length or 
height, when viewed between two parallel 
wirea of a telescope. 


Biol. : A plant composed of a number of 
calls arranged in tissues. 

*' A tree li an assemblage of numerous united ehoot*. 
One of theu groat UUophytts Is thus au aggregate of 
aggregates of aggregates of nults. which severally re- 
semble protophytea in their sizes aud structures.**— 
H. Sp*ncsr : Pnn. BioL (ed. 1864), i. 10*. 


tSl-S-ml'-cro-phone, a. [Formed from tele- 
(phone) and microphone.) 

Physics : An inatrument described at the 
Academia dea Sciences, Paris, Jan. 25, 18S6, 
by M. E. Mercadier. (See extract.) 

44 By telemicrophons the author understand* a com- 
blued apparatus simultaneously producing the effects 
of the microphone aud the telephone, and reversible 
like the latter. He has constructed instrument* of 
this kind, for which he claims the following advan- 
tages over the ordinary microphooe : the possibility 
of a double mode of transmission with the same appa- 
ratus; reversibility of the transmitter, whereby the 
reception Is greatly simplified; reductioo of the 
number of organs on the mlcrophoulc posts, and 
consequent diminution of the total resistance of the 
apparatus on the same lina/— -Jfaturs. 

t^l-^-ini'-Cro-SCOpe, 9 . A newly invented 
American microscope with telescopic adjust- 
ment, enabling objects to be seen much 
magnified at a distance of several feet. 
t$-l£n'-g£-sodpe, i. [Gr. (tele) = afar 
off ; eyyus (enggus) = near, and oxon-et* (skope 6) 
= to see.] An inatrument combining the 
powers of the telescope and microscope. 


s. pi [Gr. WA«<* 
(teleios) = perfect, and 3dxrvAo? (daktulos) — a 
finger.] 


Palceont. : A division of Ungulata suggested 
bv Nicholson (Palceont. > ii. 319) for the Cory- 
pnodontidee, in which the feet are five-toed, 
at present placed with the Perlssodactyles. 


a. [Eng. teleology) ; -iced.) 
Of or pertaining to teleology ; relating to final 
canaea. 

" Tbs futility of the teleological argument may bo 
seen In this, that until w* have discovered the Uw of 
succession, until the facts are coordinated, the as- 
sumption of s final cause brings with It uo illumina- 
tion, and when the law has been discovered, the addi- 
tion of th» dual cause faring* no Increase of know- 
ledge.”— G. S. Lewes : Hitt. Philot. (ed. 18*0), L 8 IS, S1A. 

adv. [Eng. teleologi- 
cal ; - ly .] In a teleological manner; accord- 
ing to the principles of teleology. 

tSl-3-Sr-6-£ist, 8. [Eog. teleology); -ist.) 
One veraed in teleology ; one who investigates 
the final cause or purpose of phenomena, or 
the end for which each has been produced. 

t£l^-*l'-6g$r, *. [Gr. re'Aos, WAros (telos, 
teleos)= the end, and Aoyos (lopoe) = a dis- 
course.] 

Philosophy : 

1. A branch of metsphyaica; the doctrine 
of final canaea and of the usea which every 
part of nature was designed to subserve ; the 
argument from design in proof of the exist- 
ence of God. The expression “final causes” 
was introduced by Ariatotle, and the extension 
which he gave to the idea of causation drew 
his followers away from studying the proper 
object of physical science. Bacon (de Aug. 
Scient bk. iii., ch. v.) aaid on the subject: 
“Causaram finalium inqnisitio sterilia est, et, 
tanquam virgo Deo consecrata, nihil parit” 
(Inquiry into final causes ia fruitless, and, like 
a virgin dedicated to God, produces nothing). 
The context ah owe that his objection was nob 
to the investigation of final causes in thern- 
selvea, but to the supposition that this study 
was a branch of physics. It was, he said, the 
** second part of metaphysics.” Hia objection 
to its introduction into physica was not merely 
that it violated logical order, but that it 
operated as a powerful obstacle to the study 
or physical causes. Des Cartes objected to 
the atndy of final causes, believing that to do 
so successfully waa beyond the faculties of 
man ; and most of the French philosophers 
of the eighteenth century for various reasons 
Ignored teleology. Modern physical aciencs 
confines itself rigorously, aa its name sug- 
gests, to the investigation of physical causes. 

2. The doctrine of ends in morality, pru- 
dence or policy, and aesthetics. 

“Every art ,1s thus a Joint reeult of the laws of 
nature disclosed hy science, and of the general prin- 
ciples of what has been called Teleology, or the Doc- 
trine of Ends, which, borrowing the language of the 
German metaphysicians, may also be termed, not 
improperly, the principles of Practical Reason.’— 
Mill : Logic t hk. vi., ch. xli., } & 

tSl-S-6-phyte, s. [Gr. r«A«os (teleos). re'Aetor 
(teleios) — complete, perfect, and 4>vr6v(phuton ) 
= a plant.] 


tel'-S-d-saur, s. [Teleos aurus.) A fossil 
saurian of the genus Teleosaorus. 

“The Teteosaun were preceded by Belodon.”— PMb 
lift : Geology (ed. 1885), L 615. 

t tel-8-6-sau'-ri-a, ».pl. [Teleosauhus.] 

Palceont.: A group of fossil Crocodiles, 
usually merged in the Mesosuchia of Huxley, 
or the Amphicoelia of Owen. 

tel-e-^-sau'-ri-an, s. [Teleosauhia.] Any 
individual of the*Teleosauria (q.v.). 

“ Hee large pnelachrymal vacuities like a Ttleo- 
saurian.”— i^uart. Jourru Gtol. Boo., xxxi. 43L 

tel-e-o-sau'-rus, s. [Gr. re'Aeos (telcos) = 
perfect, and <raupo? (sauras) — a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Mesoaucliia. The 
jaws sre very elongated, and have many conical 
teeth like those of the modern Gsvials. The 
dermal aeales are large, strong, and solid. 
From the Fuller‘a Earth. Species numerous. 

t5l'-e-#st, a. [Teleostei.] A teleostean. 

t£l-&-ds'-t8-tm, s. & a. [Teleostei.] 

A. As substantive : - 

Zool. : Any member of the order Teleostei 
( q-v.). 

B. At adj. : Of or pertaining to the Teleostei. 

tel-S-os'-te-i, t.pl. [Or. reXeos (teleos), Te'Aetos 
(teleios) = perfect, and o<rrcov ( osteon ) = a bone.] 

1. Ichthy. : In modem classification a a anb- 

class including the majority of the existing 
apecies. They correspond broadly with the 
Osseous Fishes of Cuvier, and the Ctenoidei 
and Cycloidei of Agassiz. Heart with a non- 
contractfie arterial bulb ; intestine without 
spiral valve ; optic nerve decussating ; skele- 
ton well ossified, with biconcave vertebrae; 
tali homocercal (though in early stages of ita 
development it has a heterocercal form). They 
are usually protected by thin, imbricating 
ctenoid or cycloid scales, sometimes by bony 
plates, whilst in some the skin is naked. The 
gills are free, with one external opening pro- 
tected by a gill-cover. As arranged by Dr. 
Gunther, the Teleoatei are divided into six 
orders : (1) Acanthopterygii (sub-divided into 
Perciformes, Beryciformes, Kurtiformes, Poly- 
nemlforoies, Scieeni formes, Xiphii formes, 

Trichiuriformes, Cotto-Scombri formes, Gobii- 
formes, Blenniifomea, Mugilifonnea, Gaatroa- 
teiformes, Centriaci formes, Gobiesoci formes, 
Cbanniformes, Labyrinthibranchii, Loplioti- 
formes, Taeniiformes, and Notacanthiformes) ; 

(2) Acanthopterygii Pharyngognathi ; (8) 

Anacanthini (sub-divided Into Gadoidei and 
Pleoronectoidei) ; (4) Physostoml ; (5) Lopho* 
bran chi i ; and (6) Plectogoathi. In Muller's 
classification, the Teleostei were also made a 
snb-clasa with six orders : (1) Acanthop- 
teri ; (2) Anacanthini (Snb-bracliii, Apodes) ; 

(3) Pharyngognathi (Acanthopterygii, Mala- 
copterygii); (4) Phyaostorai (Abdominalea, 
Apodes); (5) Plectognathi ; and (6) Lopho- 
branchii. 

2. Palceont. : The Teleostei appear first in 
the Chalk, but the majority of the fossil 
genera are of Tertiary age. 

tel-e-o-zo'-tfn (pi. tel-e-£-zd'-a), *. [Gr. 
re'Aeos (teleos), Wa*u >5 (teleios) — complete, per- 
fect, and £<?ov (zoon) = an animal] 

Biol. ; An animal composed of a number of 
celis arranged in tissuea. 

" It is »inong the Protozoa that there occur numer- 
ous cues of vital Activity displayed by specks of pro- 
toplasm ; And from the minute AOAtomy of All crea- 
tures abort these up to the Teleosoa, are draw a the 
numerous proofs that oon-caUnlar tissues may arise 
hy direct metamorphosis of structureless oolloldal 
•ubitauce."— U. Sftncer : Prin. Biol. {ed. 1864), li. 77. 

t£-lep'-a-thy, *. [Gr. ttjAs (tele) = afar off, 
snd ira^og (pathos) = in sympathy with, but 
suffering.] The feeling or experiencing of 
sensations at a distance from another person. 

“ Telepathy occurs. It appears, when the mind of 
one human being afTecta the mind of another human 
being, hut uot through any of the recognised channels 
of eense. If the miod of the reader of this article 
oonid cause the miod of the Snltao of Turkey to be 
violently and automatically impressed with a vision 
of the * Daily New* 1 of yesterday, that would bo tele- 
pathy.”— Daily Hmas, Nov. 6, 1886. 

t&L'-^-phone, s. Gr. ttjA* (tele) — afar off, and 
ipioy g (phone) = a sound ; voice.] * - 


® 9 

TOY TELEPHONE. 


Physics : An instrument for transmitting 
sounds or speech to distances where such 
would be inaudible through aerial sound- 
wavesL This definition excludes speaking 
tubes, which act simply by preserving and 
concentrating aoand-waves. Telephonic ac- 
tion depends upon the fact that sound-waves 
in air are capable of communicating vibrations 
to a stretched membrane, and if by any means 
such vibrations can be transmitted with true 
resemblance to another membrane at any 
distance, such receiving membrane will re- 
produca the sound. This capacity of a simple 
vibratiog membrane to reproduce the most 
complicated sounds, as of speech, is in reality 
the greatest mystery connected with the 
matter ; all else relates to the mechanism of 
transmission only. The essential nature of 
the operation ia 
well shown In the 
common toy tele- 
phone sold in the 
streets, in which 
the floors of two 
small tin cupa consist of stretched membranes, 
or even of paper. The two membranes are con- 
nected by a long piece of twine. If now one 
cup be held to the mouth and spoken into, 
tbe voice communicates vibrations to the 
membrane. Tbe stretched twine communicates 
similar vibrationa to the membrane of the 
other cup, aod if its cavity be held to the ear 
the sounds will be heard. This is a true 
mechanical telephone. The terra is more com- 
monly applied to the electrical telephonic 
apparatus bo much used in modern life, but 
tha principle is precisely similar. Such ap- 
paratus generally belongs to one of two main 
classes. The true inventor of the first waa 
undoubtedly Philip Reis, who showed, in 
1861, that variations in an electric current 
caused by a vibrating membrane could re pro- 
duca the necessary vibratious. Reis In this 
way transmitted musical sounds and even 
words; but his apparatus was imperfect, and 
it waa reserved for Mr. Graham Bell to perfect 
that which is still commonly used and known 
as the Bell telephone, though it Is the nearly 
unanimous opinion of electricians that Bell's 
patent has been held by courts of law to cover 
far more ground than is really due to him, 
much to the public detriment and to the hin- 
drance of progress. Bell's telephone and its 
action may be understood on reference to the 



diagram, where d ia a cylindrical steel magnet, 
surrounded at one end by a coil of wire, a, 
whose ends are connected by the wires e e with 
the circuit, or line-wire. It will now be under- 
stood [Magnetism] that any change in the 
power of the magnet will cause currents In this 
wire. Near, but not touching, the magnet's end 
fs stretched a very thin sheet of iron, bb, as a 
membrane, which is spoken to throagh the 
mouthpiece c. Thus made to vibrate, the 
iron membrane approacheatoand recedes from 
the magnet ; and as it acta towards this as 
an armature, tending to dose the magnetic 
circuit, the effect is to produce fluctuating 
degrees of free magnetism, which again pro- 
duce fluctuating or nndulsting currents in 
the line-wire. But if these fluctuating cur- 
rents sre received in a precisely similar instru- 
ment, they in ita coil produce variable mag- 
netic force in the magnet, and this reproduces 
vibrationa in the second iron membrane, which 
reproduce the sound. The second class of 
instruments are based upon the Microphone 
(q.v.). If part of a galvaaio current is com- 
posed of two or three pieces of matter (prefer- 
ably charcoal) In loose contact, variations in 
the current produce variations in the contact 
pressure of the loose pieces, and the converse. 
Hence, instead of a vibrating membrane 
causing undulating currents by means of ft 
magnet as in the Bell method, It may abut 
against such a series of mere contacts, and 
thus cause an undnlating or variable current 
which again la capable nf the converse action. 
A microphone Is thus capable, with more or 
less modification, of being used as a tele- 
phone, and the employment of either method 
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la & question of practical conditions. The 
Beil telephone is independent of any bat- 
tery, being self-acting; but its feeble cur- 
rents are incapable of transmitting speech to 
a distance ; hence most of the modifications 
in magnetic telephones have had the design 
of increasing the power, as by using both poles 
of the magnet, and in other ways. The micro- 
phone, on the other hand, uses the power of 
a battery in its circuit, but in some respects 
appears less delicately sensitive thin the free 
membrane. There are various forms of teie- 
phoue iu use, empioyiog different sources of 
electric power, aD<l the instrument has been 
made ivailabie at distances of a thousand 
miles or more. 

telephone-booth, *. A small closet 
la which, for privacy, a telephone ia frequently 
located. 

telephone-line, ». A line of wire 
forming the medium of aa electric circuit 
whereby telephone commuuicatioo ia estab- 
lished between tw o or more poiots. 
fc^l'-S-phone, v.l. A i. [Telephone, ».] 

A. Trans . ; To send, commnaicate, transmit, 
or reproduce as sounds, a message, or the 
like, by means of a telephone. 

B. Intrant. : To send, transmit, or repro- 
duce sounds, a message, or the like, by means 
of a telephone, 

t^l-S-phon'-lc, a. [Eng. telephone), s. ; -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to the telephone ; communi- 
cated, transmitted, or reproduced by means 
of the telephone. 

t&lcph'-dn-fst, s. [Eng. tdephon(p); -&1) 
A person versed in the telephone ; one who 
operates a telephone. 

tel 6 phdn'-6 graph, «. A receiving in- 
strument for recording a telephonic message. 

t£-l5ph'~6-n$f» ». [Eng. telephone ) : -y.] 
The art or practice of transmitting or repro- 
ducing sonnds, communications, &c., by 
means of the telephone, ( 

t tcl-e-ph5r -l-dea, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tele- 
phoi\us); Lat. fem. pi adj. guff, -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Beetles, now redneed 
to the sub-family Tclephorin® (q.v.). 

tel-e-phS-ri-nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tele- 
phorius); Lat. fern. pi. adj. autf. -ince.] 

Entom. : A aub-family of Lampyrid®, more 
elongated and narrower than the typical Lam- 
pyrin®. The iegs are also longer ; the head 
is not covered by the pro thorax. World-wide 
in distribution. Oce genus, which connects 
the Telephorin® with the Lampyrin®, is lu- 
minous. 

t&L-S-phor'-I-ihn, s. [Mod. Lat. telephone 
(q.v.).] 

Pakeont. : A genus of Coleoptera akin to 
Telephorus (q.v.), from the Purbeck beds. 

to-leph'-or-us, a [Gr. {telos) = end, 

and (f>op6f { phoros ) 5 = bearing.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Telephorin® 
(q.v.). They are known to children, from 
their colours, as Soldiers and Sailors. They 
are seen in meadows on plants, but ara car- 
nivorous. According to De Geer, the female 
sometimes devours the male. Twenty-four 
species are British. 

tSl-er'-pe-tSn, «. TGr. ttjA« (Ule) = far off, 
ami epi tct6v ( herpeton ) ~ a reptile, a creeping 
thing ; tpiru> ( herpd ) = to creep.] 

Pnl&ont. : A genus of Lacertilia, founded 
by Msotell on remains of a reptile which he 
called Teltrpeton elginense , discovered ia 1851 
by Mr. Patrick Duff in Spynie, near Elgin, in 
light-coloured sandstone, once referred by 
aome geolngista to the Upper Devonian, but 
now held w> be Triassic. The dentition 
seems to have been acrodont, and it differed 
from most existing lizards merely in having 
ampiiicoeloue vertebra. {Quar. Jour . Geoi. 
Soc. t viii. 100.) 

t£l -rin, a (Lat. tel(lus) = the earth, 

and Eng. erythriiu] 

Chem . : A prodnet of the decomposition of 
omliiuic ether when the ether, dissolved ia 
hot water, Is exposed to the air for several 
months. {Watts.) 

t£l'-g-scope, *. [Gr. ri>A« {tile) = afkr off; 
cKoniitt {slcopeo) = to see, to observe.] 


Optical Instruments : An instrument for mag- 
nifying distant objects so as to make them 
look nearer the eye than they actually are. 
Its essential parts are : an object glass or a 
concave mirror to render the rays of light 
convergent, and form an image of the object, 
acd an eyepiece to magnify it after the man* 
ncr of a microscope. About a.d. 1000, Gerbert 
of Auvergne viewed the stars through a tube 
in which, however, there were no lenses. 
Roger Bacon seems to have known that 
lenses in combination had a magnifying 
power. Dr. Dee, in 1570, speaks of “per- 
spective glasses,” apparently used in war to 
survey the enemy's forces. Jansea and Llp- 
persheim, Lippershey, or Laprey, spectacle- 
makers at Middelburg, and Jacob Adriensz 
or Metius, seem to have first become aware 
of the power of instruments constructed 
like the modern telescope, and, on Oct. 2, 
1608, Lippershey offered to the Statea-Gene- 
rai three instruments “with which one can 
see to a distance.” Galileo, hearing of this, 
divined how the result was effected, and 
constructed the Galilean telescope which had 
a double concave eyepiece, and made many 
astronomical discoveries with it, including 
the satellites of Jupiter. His telescope is 
stili weil known in the familiar opera-glass. 
Kepler first pointed out the advantage of 
making telescopes with two convex lenses, 
and Scheiner carried the suggestion into 
practice in 1650. De Rheita made a tele- 
scope with three lenses, and another of the 
binocular type. Huyghens made a telescope 
of 123 feet focai ieugth, only the object 

lass of which was in a short tube, and 

ia was not the largest one existing. The 
unwieldy character of these huge instruments 
led to the discovery of the reflecting tele- 
scope, of which four types arose. The Gregor- 
ian telescope was invented by James Gregory 
in 1663, the Cassegrain ian telescope by Casse- 
grain in 1672, the Newtonian telescope by Sir 
Isaac Newton la 1669. and the Herschelian 
telescope by Sir William Herechel about 1779. 
Telescopes, it will be seen, are of two leading 
kinds — Refracting and Reflecting telescopes : 
in the former the image is formed by refrac- 
tion through an object glass, in the latter 
by means of a concave mirror or speculum. 
A refracting telescope in the simplest form 
consists of a double convex lens (the object 
giass), and a second and smaller lens, also 
doubly convex (called the eye -piece). To 
render a telescope achromatic, the object 
glass ia made double or triple, and the eye- 
piece is generally composed of two ienses 
adapted to escli other. Not only does a tele- 
scope magnify objects, but it coliecta and 
concentrates upon the eye a greater amount 
of light tiiao would enter the organ tf unas- 
sisted, and the larger the object glass the 
greater in both respects is the power of the 
telescope ; and a friendly rivalry exista be- 
tween civilized natioos aa to which shsil 
possess the most powerful telescope. The 
size of the object glass in refracting telescopes 
baa steadily increased withia recent years, 
maioiy as a result of the skill of Mr. Alvaa 
Clark, of Cambridgeport, Maas. It ia not 
many years since his iods of 30 inches 
diameter, made for tha Russian astronomers, 
was considered the fioslity of accomplishment; 
but aiuce then he has made a 30-ioch giass, 
now in the Lick observatory teieacope at 
Mount Hamilton, Cal, and ia eogaged on a 
40-1 och lens designed for the Yerkes telescope, 
to be placed in an observatory at Lake Geneva, 
Wia., eeventy-flve miies north of Chicago 
Lord Rosse’e great reflecting telescope baa a 
reflector of six feet io diameter, aod can 
magotfy an object 407 times without rendering 
it less bright than it appears to the naked eye. 
A refracting, astronomical telescope, having 
the eye-piece of a single leas, or of a pair 
of lenses, does not reverse the image formed 
by the object-glass, aod there furs exhibits 
objects Inverted, which does nut much matter 
io; astronomtcai observation. A terrestrial 
telescope, for looking at objects on the earth, 
has an eye-piece with two more lenses than an 
astronomical one; it therefore ioverts the, 
image and exhibits objects erect. [Achromatic- 
telescope.] 

telescope -carp, a [Telescope-fish.) 

telesoope-fish, telesoope -carp, s. 

Ichthy. : The most highly-prized of the 
many varieties of Cyprinus {Carassius ) au- 
ratus, the gold-flsh.' The doreal fin ia absent, 
the tail is much enlarged, sub- triangular or 


tri-lobate, and the eyes, which are large and 
protruding, are aet in pedicels. 

telescope-fly, «. 

Entom. : The dipterous genus Dlopsis (q.v.). 
telescope-shell, s. 

Zool. : Cerithium telescopium. [Cerithiadje.] 

tST-S-sodpe, v.t. & f. [Telescope.] 

A. Trans. : To drive or force the parts of 
into each other, like the sliding joints of a 
pocket telescope; said chiefly of railway 
carriages or other vehicles which come into 
collision. {Colloq.) „ 

“8fver*l of the w^gon* were teletcoped, end much 
damage wa» done to the rolling atock ."—Daily Tele- 
graph, Jain 10, 1886. 

* B. Intrans. ; To move in the same manner 
as the movable joints or slides of a pocket 
telescope ; specifically, to run or be driveu 
together, so that the one partially enters or 
is forced into the other ; as, The carriage* 
telescoped. 

tel-e-scop-Io, t£l-&-sc$p'-io-al, a. [Eng 

telescop{e); ic; icaL] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to a telescope; per- 
formed by the aid of a telescope ; as, telescopic 
observations. 

2. Seen or discoverable only by the help of 
a telescope. 

“Thrr# ar« mtcroacopieat eorputclet In bod let, at 
there are teleecopical ttart In the heaven*, neither of 
which can b* discovered without the help ot one or 
the other o( these g\*z%t*.*—B>iingbrok« : Euay 1. 

3. 8eelng to a great distanca ; far-seeing ; 
far-reaching. 

“ Turn eastward now. and Fancy *htll apply 
To your weak tight her ttletcopie eye. 

■ Covprr : Truth, *$. 

4. Having the power of extension by means 
of joints eliding ooe within the other, like the 
tube of a pocket telescope. 

II. Mach. : Constructed or composed of 
concentric tubes. (See compounds.) 

telescopic -boiler, * 

Steam : A boiler formed of several concentric 
cylindrical portions. 

telesooplo-cbimncy, s. 

Naut.: A Chimney which is in section* 
slipping into each other, to be lowered in 
time of action, or, in certain river-atearaer*, 
in passing beneath bridges. 

telcsooplo-jack, e. A acrew-Jack, in 
which the lifting head is raised by the action 
of two screws having reversed threads, one 
working withia the other, and both sinking 
or telescoping within the base. By this 
differential arraogemeot greater power is ob- 
tained. 

telescopic-lens, *. A compound lena 
suited for the eye or object-gisas of a telescope. 
Terrestrial telescopes, or spy-glasses, have 
two lenses more than astronomical telescopes, 
enabling an object to be Been in its natural 
instead of ao inverted position. 

t£l-S-SC#p'-lo-ol-l^, adv. [Eng. Ulescopioal; 
-iy.J 

1. By means of a telescope. 

2. In manner of a telescope. 

“ A* many u four wagons nearly tetesmpiraflg itov* 
In wtro heaped on top of each other ."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. JO. 1886. 

t£l-£-Sc6p'-I-form» a. [Eng. telescope , and 
/orm.] Having the form or construction of a 
telescope. 

tS-lSs'-cd-plst, e. [Eng. telescope); - 1st .] 
One skilled in the usa of the teieacope for 
astronomical purposes. 

tel-S-acd'-pi-um, s. [Mod. Lat. = a tele- 
scope.) 

Astron. : A southern constellation, esta- 
blished by LacaiUe. It is surrounded by Ara, 
Pavo, Sagittarius, and Ophiuchus. Its largest 
etar is only of the fourth magnitude. 

* Telescoplum Herscheli, *. 

Astron. ; Herachel'a Telescope ; a constella- 
tion named after Sir Wm. Herschel It is in 
the Northern Hemisphere between Gemini, 
Lynx, and Auriga, it is not now generally 
admitted. 

t<Mes'-cA-pfr s. [Eng. telescopic) ; -y.] The 
art or acienca of constructing or using the 
teieacope. 


boU, bo^ ; poiit, J6M; cat, fell, chorus, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -ihg. 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun : -tlon, -*ion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = b$l, del* 
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Ol-e'-fl-a, *. [Qr. r«A*Vio« ( telesios ) = finish- I 
ing, computing ; Fr. telesie.] 

Min. : A name giveu by Hatiy to the pure 
varieties of sapphire (q.v.). 

• ter-£§m, *. [Gr. reheapa (telesma) = an in- 
cantation.] A kind of amulet or magical 
charm ; a talisman (q.v.). 

• t£l-£f-m&t'-Ic, * tSl-^-m&t'-Ic-al, a. 

[Gr. rthecrpa (telesma), genit. rcA«V/i.aTOc 
(telesmatos) = an incantatiou.] Of or pertain- 
ing to telesms or talismans ; talismamc. 

• t£l-e$-m&t' -Ic-asd-ljf, adv. [Eng. tdes- 
matical ; -ly.) By means of telesme or 
talismans. 

rtmie foand out, w*a mysteriously 
of brass, tetetmatically prepared. 
m Scripture, p. 82. 

fc£l-£-spec'-tr6-sc6pe, a. [Eng. telescope), 
and spectroscope.] 

Optics: An instrument for observing the 
light from the planets and fixed stars, for 
ascertaining their physical condition and the 
composition of their atmospheres. It con- 
sists of a spectroscope placed at the end of 
a telescope, and containing two prisms, while 
the image of the star is brought to the alit 
of the spectroscope, which la o~e three-hun- 
dredth part of an inch In breadth. 

t£l-£~ater'-£~£-scdpe, *. [Gr. rijA« (tile), 

= afar off, and Eng. stereoscope (q.v.).] An 
Instrument described by Helmholtz, In 1S57, 
for producing sd appearance of relief in the 
objects of a landscape at moderate distances. 

It consists of a frame on which are set at a 
convenient distance — say 4i feet— apart two 
plane mirrors at an angle of 45*, which 
receive the rays of light from the objects ; 
these are reflected to two central mirrors, 
forming an angle of 45* with the first, 
in which they are viewed hy the eye. The 
effect produced is the same as if the eyes of 
the observer were at the same distance apart 
as the two larger mirrors. When objects at 
& great distance are viewed, they do not 
appear in atrong relief, but rather as if de- 
tached from the general landscape. 

» tS-lSs'-tlc, * tg-lSs'-tlck, a. [Gr. tAos 
[telos) = the end.] Pertaining to the final end 
or purpose ; tending or serving to the end or 
finish. 

* tS-lSf-tlch, *. [Gr. tcAoc (telos) — the end, 
and <roxo? (sttcko!>)=& row, a verse.] A poem, 
in which the final letters of esch line make up 
a name. 

tel-€ thu'-sa, «. [Lat = the mother of Iphia. 
(Ovid : Met., ix. 682.)] 

Zool : A synonym of Arenlcola (q.v.). 

t2l-3-thu'-§I-d», «. pi. [Mod, Lat. telethus(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : An approximate synonym of Areni- 
colidae (q.v.). 

tSl-telr'-I-a, a. [Named after Mr. Telfair, 
superintendent of the Royal garden at Mauri- 
tius.] 

Bot. : A genns of Nhandirobeae. Known 
ipeciee two, Tclfairiapedata [Joliffi a], a wood- 
climber, with a stem from fifty to a hundred 
feet long, growing In Zanzibar ; end T. oc- 
cidental is. from Western Africa, where It is 
cultivated for the seeds, which are eateu. 
When expreaaed they yield a bland oil. 


"The part of Fo 
to eluded in itatue 
—Gregory ; Bote* i 


tellnl-fly, s. 

Entom.: Mylabris cichorii, plentiful in 

moat parts of India. It lias been strongly 
recommended as a substitute for cantharides. 


tSlI, * telle, * tell-en (pa. t. * Ullde , *tdde, 
told . *tolde, pa. par. told), v.t. & t. [A.S. 
tellan (pa. t tealde, pa. par. teald) = to count, 
to narrate, from talu = a tale, a number; 
cogn. with Dut. tellen , from faJ = a tale ; I cel. 
telja, from tala; Dan. tails, from tad; Sw. 
talja, from tal ; Ger. zahlen, from zahl] 
[Tale.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To count, to enumerate, to reckon. 

“Aod aome grow rich hy telling lies. 

And tom© by telling money.'* 

Praed : Chaunt gf the Brazen Bead. 

2. To express In words ; to communicate, 
to utter, to say. 

"I will not eat until I have foWmy errand ."— Genesis 
xxiv. 88. 

3. To narrate, to relate, to rehearse. 

II ”£U tell you my dream."— Shaketp. : Merry Wire* 


4. To make known by worda ; to divulge, 
to disclose, to confess, to acknowledge. 

" Tell It uot lo Gath."— 8 Samuel L 80. 

* 6. To explain, to solve. 


" Whoto asked her for hU wife, 

HU riddle told not, lost bis life." 

Shaketp. : Periclet, Prol. 88. 

6. With a personal object : 

(1) To give information or instruction to. 

*’ I told him of myeelt" 

Shaketp. : Antony d Cleopatra , II. 2. 


(2) To order, to direct; to give orders or 
directions to ; as. He told you to stay here. 

7. To discern so as to be able to say or 
declare ; to distinguish, to decide, to deter- 
mine, to answer, to indicate : as, I cannot tell 
one from the other. 


* 8. To publish, to proclaim, to declare. 

M And other* setdea, he aemeth to be a teller of newe 
feeudia, for he teelde to hem Jheau and the aghen- 
rUyo g/’—Wycliffe: Pedis xviL 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To give an account ; to make or give a 
report ; to speak. 

"That I may . . . tell ot all thy wondroaa work*.”— 
Ptalm xxvL 7. 

2. To plav the Informer ; to tell tales ; to 
inform, to blab : as, If he does so. 111 tell. 
(Colloq.) 

3. To take effect; to produce a marked 
effect : as, Every ehot told. 

TF 1. I can tell you : Trust me ; I can assure 
you. (Colloq.) 

* CT^tlda^t 1L * °° n * ou '”~ 8}iake *P' •* Trvilut 

2. To tell of: 

(1) To declare, to proclaim, to speak of, to 
mention. 


(2) To Inform on or against ; to tell tales of. 
(Colloq.) 

3. To teU off: To count off; to select or 
detach for some special duty. 

“ Were told off to preeenre a way dear of obetaclea 
for the competitor*. — Daily Telegraph, Joly 8, 1888. 

4. To tell on: To -inform against; to tell 
of. (Colloq.) 

"David saved neither man nor woman alive, to 
hriog tiding* to Gath, aayln#, Leat they ahoald tell on 
u*. — 1 Samuel xxrii. 1L 


6. To tell onds beads ; [Bead]. 

6. To tell up : To count up ; to tell ; to 
amount or increase so as to produce a certain 
effect. 


iJtt'-f ord, .. Originally Telford pavement ; a 
pavement invented by Thomas Telford (1767- 
1834), a Sco>ch engineer, and consisting of 
large hroken stones, packed with smaller ones, 
the whole covered with a fine layer rolled hard 
and smooth. 

^Jl'-ford-lze, r. To make (a road) accord- 
lag to Telford’s method. [See TELFoaD, #.] 

cel'-ic, a. [Gr. rAog (telos) = the end.] De- 
noting the final end or purpose. [Ecbatic.) 

TS-lIn'-ga, s. [See def. of compound.] 
Telinga-potato, * 

Bot. : A morphophallus campanulatus, culti- 
vated in the Telinga or Telugn country for 
Its edible roota or tubers. 


* tell, a. [Tell, «.) That which ia told ; a 
tale. 

^ £4 at the end of my teU.’'— Walpole : To Mann, 


* tell-clock, e. An Idler. 


"la there no mejvn between hiuy-bodlea and toll- 
clocks ; Ward : Sermont, p. 18L 


* tSl'-Ia-ble, o. [Eng. teU; -able.} Capable 
of beiDg told. 


tel'-len, s [Tell in a.] Any Individual of the 

family Tellinidse. (See extract.) 

"The Tellen* we found lu all aeaa. chiefly la the 
Ilttonu and laminarlau aouea ; they frequeut sandy 
bottom* or aaiuly mod, burying beueatfa the aurface : 
a few species iuhahit eetuwie* and river*. Their 
valve* are often richly coloured and ornamented with 
fluel^ sculptured i iuea. Woodtoa rd : Mothuca (ed. 


tS-li'-nl, $. [Native name (?).] (See etym. tell'-er, s. [Eng. teU, v. ; -er.] 
and compound.) 1 . One who tells, narrates, or communi- 


cates the knowledge of something: an In- 
former. 

"The nature of 1*id news infecta the teller.’' 

Shaketp. : Antony d Cleopatra, L t 

2. One who numbers or counts ; one who 
tells or counts votes; specif., one of two 
men«berg of the House of Representative* 
appointed, one on each side, by the Speaker 
to count or tell the votes in a division for and 
against a motion. In the House of Commons 
one for the ayes and one for tbe noes are 
associated to check each other in the telling. 

* 3. An officer of tbe exchequer, formerly 
also called a tallier. [Tally.] They were 
four in number ; their business wss to receive 
all moneys due to the king, and give the clerk 
of tbe pell a hill to charge him therewith ; 
they also paid all persona any money payable 
to them by the king, by warrant from the 
auditor of the receipt ; and also made books 
of receipts and payments which they delivered 
to the lord treasurer. The office was abolished 
by 4 & 6 Will. IV., c. 15, and their duties 
are now performed by a comptroller-general 
of the receipt and issue of the exchequer. 

4. An officer in a bank, whose duty is to- 
receive and pay money over the counter. 

tSll'-er-Ship, a. [Eng. teller; -ship.] The 
office or employment of a teller. 

tel'-U-a, *. [Prob. from Lat. tellus = the 
earth. (See def.)] 

Ichthy. : A pseudo-genus of Cyprinodontid®, 
erected for the reception of such species of 
the type-genus Cyprinodon as have lost their 
ventral fins, either from living in limited 
localities or from their habit of concealing 
themselvea in the mud. (Gunther: Study of 
Fishes , p. 615.) 

tel-li -na, a. [Gr. reAAtVq (telline) ~ a kind 
of ehell-fish.] 

Zool. & Palceont . ; Tbe type-genus of Telli- 
nidae (q.v.). Shell ovate, oblong, rounded in 
front, angular behind ; valvea smooth or 
marked with radiating striae. The animals 
have the power of leaping from the bottom 
by means of their muscular foot. The genua 
Is cosmopolitan, most abundant in the tropics; 
more than 300 species have been describsd. 
Fossil species 170, from the Oolite onward. 

H Tdlina baUhica crag or clay ; 

Geol. : A clay at the upper part of tbe 
Norwich Crag, characterised by the abundance 
of Tellina balthica. According to some autho- 
rities, it forms the base of the whole glacial 
aeries, and indicates tbe setting-in of the 
great glacial subsidence. 

tSll'-Ing, * tell-yng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Tell, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Operating with great effect ; 
highly effective. 

" Ita author* . . . are etronger ia the laveuttou 
of telling aituation*."— Observer, July 27. 1888. 

C. Assubst. : The act of declaring, speaking, 
or uttering ; in the plural, the act of declaring 
or divulging what ought not to be told ; dis- 
closure of a secret or what lias been com- 
municated in confidence. 

That's tellings : That would be giving 
Information which ought not to be given ; 
that is asking one to blab. (Colloq.) 

t£l-lT-nI-d09, a. pi. [Mod. Lat tellin(a) ; Lat 
fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. <£ Palceont. : A family of Sinu-pallfalia, 
with eleven species (Woodward), to which 
Tate adds three others. Shell equivalve, 
closed, end compressed ; cardinal teeth two ; 
siphons separate, long, and slender, aiphonsl 
fold large ; foot tongue-shaped. (See extract 
under Tellen.) The fsinily appears first io 
the Coal-measures. 

t£l'-lin-ite, s. [Mod. Lat tdlin(a) ; suff. 
•ite.) A fossil Tellina (q.v.). 

t^l'-lo-graph, s. [Teleloqraph.] 

t£lT-tale, a. & s. [Eng. tell, v., and tale.) 

A. As adj. : Telling tales ; given to blabbing 
or telling tales ; giving mischievous informa- 
tion. (Lit. d: Jig.) 

" Make me not object to the tell-tale day.” 

Shaketp. : Pape Lucre oe, 80A 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who tells tales ; one who officiously 


©te, fUt, faro, amidst, what, fall, tether; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pBt, 
or. wore, W9I t, work, whd. sin; mate, cub, cure, qnite, our, rule, fiUl; try, Syrian. oe = e; ey '= a ; qu = kw. 


telltroth— telpher 
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divulges the private affairs of others; one 
who tells what prudence Bhould suppress; 
a tale-bearer. 


•' Yod tpeak to Ciuca ; and to *uch a man 
That 1 a no fleering tell-tale.’ 

Shake sp. : Juliut Cottar, L, 8. 


2. That which Bervea to interpret or manifest. 


M Palot thoae eye*, *o bine, mo kind j 
Eager telltales of her mind." 

Matthew Arnold: Switzerland. 


H. Technically: 

I. Mech . : A name given to a variety of 
devices, usually automatic, for counting, veri- 
fying, detecting, or Indicating: as, 

(1) A turnstile having mechanism which 
indicates the number of persona passiug 
through It. 

(2) A clock attachment for the purpose of 
causing a record to be made of the presence 
of a watchman at certain intervals. A com- 
mon form is provided with a rotating paper 
dial, showing the hour and mlnnte at which 
the watchman touched a projecting atud 
which pnncturea the paper dial. 

(3) A device attached to a station-meter to 
point out any irregularity In the prodnction 
of gas. 

2. Music: A movable piece attached to an 
organ to indicate when the wind Is nearly 
exhausted. 


3. Nautical; 

(1) The same as Tell-tale compass (q.v.). 

(2) An Index in front of the wheel, or In 
the cabin, to show the position of the tiller. 

4. Omith. : An American name for Totanus 
fiavipes and T. vociferus. So named because 
their shrill whistle alarms ducks. 


telltale-compass, s. 

Naut. : A compass suspended overhead In 
the cabin, with the face of the card do wn ward, 
so that It is visible from below, and enables 
the captain to detect any error or irregularity 
in steering. 

* toll-troth, *. [Eng. tcU, and troth.} 

One who speaks the truth. 

tiSl-liir'-al, a. [Lat. tellus, genit. telluris = 
the earth.] Of or pertaining to the earth. 


chloride, and decomposing with sulphuric 
acid. It has a metallic taste, reddens litmus- 
paper, and Is freely, although slowly, soluble 
in water. The tellurates of the alkali-metals 
are soluble In water, the others are insoluble. 

telluric-bismuth, *. 

Min . ; A name given to tetradymlte, joselte, 
and wchrlite. (See these words.) 

teUurie-ethlde, t. [Tellurethyl.] 
telluric-ochre, t. [Tellurite.] 
tellurlo-oxide, «. 

Chem. : Te 03 . Obtained by strongly heat- 
ing crystallized telluric acid. It is insoluble 
In water, and even In a boiling alkaline liquid. 

tellur I o-silver, #. [Hessite, Petzite.] 

tSl'-lu-ride, *. [Eng. tellur(ium); -uto] 

Chan. : A salt of tellurhydrlc acid. 

T Telluride of bismuth = Trtradymite, Jose - 
ite, and Wehrlite ; Telluride of lead = Altaite ; 
Telluride of silver and gold = Petzite; Telluride 
of silver and lead = Sylvanite ; Telluride of 
nickel = Melonite. 

tSl-liir'-i-Sn, * tSl-lur'-I-tim, «. [Lat. 

tellies, genit. telluris = the earth.] An appar- 
atus for the purpose of illustrating to the eye 
the real and apparent movements of the earth ; 
exhibiting the elllptlcity of the earth'B orbit ; 
the position of the sun, represented by a lamp 
In one of the foci of that ellipse ; the Inclina- 
tion of the pole to the plane of the ecliptic, 
and the constancy of the pole during the en- 
tire yearly revolution ; the apparent move- 
ment through the constellations of the zodiac ; 
the phenomena of eclipses, day and night, 
sunrise and sunset, and the seasons ; the 
varying declination of the sun ; the equation 
of time ; the motions and phases of the moon ; 
and affording a model whereon to illustrate 
the theory of the tides, lunar disturbances, Ac. 

tSl' - lu - rism, f. [Lat. tellus, genit. telluris 
= the earth ; Eng. Buff, -ton.] A modifica- 
tion of the hypothesis of animal magnetism, 
introduced by a German, Dr. Kieser, who 
attributed the phenomena to a telluric spirit 
or Influence. 


tSl'-Iu-rate, *. [Eng. tdhniic) ; -ate.} 

Chan. : A salt of tellurio acid. 

tSl-liir-e'-thyl, s. [Eng. UUuriium), and 
tthyl.\ 

Chem. : Ethyl tellnride ; tel- 

luric ethide. A heavy, oily, yellowish-red 
liquid, obtained by distilling potassium tel- 
luride with potassium ethyl Bulphate. It Is 
very inflammable, has a disagreeable odour, 
and acta as a bivalent radical, uniting with 
chlorine, bromine, &c., to form compounds. 

tSl-IU-rot-tSd, a. [Formed from Eng. tel- 
lurium (q.v.).] Combined with tellurium. 

teUuretted- hydrogen, s. [Tellur- 

HYDRIOACID.] 

tSl-Iiir-hy'-drate, a. [Eng. tcllur(ium\ and 
hydrate. J [Telluride.] 

tSllur-hy'-dric, a. [Eng. teUuiiium ), snd 
hydric .] Containing tellurium and hydrogen. 

teHurhydrl c-acld, s. [Hydrooen-tel- 
luride.] 

tSl-Iiir'-I-an, s. & a. [Tellurion.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. The same as Tellurion (q.v.). 

2. An inhabitant of the earth ; a mortal. 

"So far ahead of oa Tellurians lu optica] re- 
source *.' — Be Quincey: Joan of Arc. 

* B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the earth. 

" Hear the tellurian langa wheexiug ."— De Quincey i 
Bytltrm oj the Heavens. 

t£l-3iir'-fo (1), a. [Lat. tellus, geDlt. telluris 
— the earth.] Pertaining to, or proceeding 
from the earth. 

"At regard* It* breadth the telluric movement went 
fiom the Lepontlan Alps lu the north to the Gulfaof 
Genoa mod Lyona ."— Daily Telegraph, March 1, 1887. 

t^l-liir'-to (2), a. [Eng. tellurium); -to] De- 
rived from or containing tellurium. 

telluric-acid, s. 

Chem . ; H 2 Te 04 . A crystalline body obtained 
by fusing equal parts of telluroua oxide and 
•odium carbonate, dissolving the product in 
water precipitating by means of barium 


tSl'-lu-rlte, i. [Eng. teilur(ium ) ; enff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A miners! found as an earthy In- 
crustation, nr In small apherica! masses with 
radiated structure, on the native tellurium of 
Transylvania. Compos. : the same as tellurons 
acid (q.v.). 

tel-liir'-i-um, #. [Tellurion.] 

1. Chem.: Symb. Te, At.Wfc.12S. An element 
of rare occurrence, found in a few minerals In 
association with gold, silver, and bismuth. 
It possesses many of the characters of a 
metal, but bears so close a resemblance to 
selenium in its chemical properties that it Is 
generally placed in the sulphur group. It 
has the colour and lustre of silver, is very 
brittle, a bad conductor of heat and electricity ; 
sp. gr. 6*26; melts below a red beat, and 
volatilises at a higher temperature. Like 
aulphur, It forms both oxides and acids. 

2. Min. : Occurs In six-sided prisms with ba- 
sal edges replaced ; crystallization hexagonal. 
Has lately been found in more complex forms; 
more often massive and granular. Hardness, 
2 to 2*5 ; ap. gr. 6*1 to 6*3 ; lustre, metallic ; 
colour, tin -white; brittle. Compos. : tellurium 
and gold, with occasionally aoine Iron. Origin- 
ally found at the Maria Loretto mine, Tran- 
sylvania, where It was melted for the gold it 
contained. Recently found, associated with 
various tellurides, In several of the States of 
North America. 

tellurium-glance, t. [Naoyaoite.] 

tel-liir'-oiie, a. [Eng. tdluriium) ; -ous.) Per- 
taining to tellurium. 

tellurous-acid, s. 

Chem. : H 2 T eOp. A bulky precipitate pre- 
pared by dissolving tellurium in nitric acid 
of sp. gr. 1*25, and pouring the solution Into 
water. It has a bitter metallic taste, is 
slightly soluble In water, but soluble in 
alkalies and acids. 

teHuroua-oxide, s. 

Chem. : Te0 2 . A semi-crystalline powder 
prepared by heating telluroua acid to a low 
red heat. It Is fusible, volatile, and slightly 
soluble In water. 


t£l-m&t d-Ies'-te$, *. [Gr. r»V# (tdma) 
genit. rthfzaTo? (telmatcs) = a pond, a marsh, 
and Atjottjs (lestis) = a robber.] 

Palront. : A genus of Limnotheridae, from 
the Lower Eocene of Wyoming. 

tSl-m&t-or'-nKs, s. [Gr. rtx Ma (tdma), genit. 
riknaros (telmatos) = a pond, a marsh, and 
opvis ( ornis ) =. a bird.] 

Palasont. : A genus of fossil Grallatores, akin 
to the Rallidae, from the Cretaceous rocks of 
North America. 

tSl-6-dy-n&m’-Io, a. [Gr. rtjA* (tele) = tfu 
off, and Eng. dynamic (q.v.).] (See com- 
pound.) 

tolodynamic cablo, s. A mesne for 
transmitting power, originated by Hirn of 
Logelbach, In which high speed is employed 
to give the effect of great mass. 

tel 6-pe -a, e. [Gr. mjAwTros (teldpos) = seeing 
to a distance, seen at a distance ; alluding to 
the great distance at which its crimson blos- 
soms can be seen.] 

Bot. : A genus of Grevillidae. Leaves entire 
or slightly toothed ; flowers in terminal 
clusters, surrounded by an Involucre. Telopea 
speciosissima, the Waratah of New 8outb 
Wales and Tasmania, la a splendid proteaceous 
shrub, cultivated in English greenhouses. 

ter-6-type, s. [Gr. rfjAe (tele) — afar off, and 
Eng. type.} A printing electric telegraph. 

tel'-pher, s. & a. [Telpherage.] 

A. As substantive : 

Elect. : The plant and rolllng-Btock of any 
system of telpherage (q.v.). The word was 
formed by the late Prof. F. Jenkin ; hut the 
example quoted under Telpherage Is the 
sole Instance In which he used it as a sub- 
stantive In the paper he read before the 
Society of Arts. 

B. As adj . ; Of or belonging to telpherage ; 
moved or moving automatically by the aid of 
electricity. 

“We are enabled to «t*rt or stop nnjr nutnhor o t 
telpher train* without disturbing the running of 
other*,"— Prof. F. Jenkin, in Jo urn. Soc. Arts. uxiL 

telpher-line, s. 

Elect . ; A line on which transport Is auto 
matically effected by the eid nf electricity ; 
an electric railway ; specif., a line worked by 
Prof. Jenkln’s system of telpherage. The 
first line was opened at Glynde, Sussex, Oct. 
17, 1885, for the Newhaven Cement Company. 
It ia a double line, nearly a mile long, com- 
posed of two aeta of steel rails (a, a), anp- 
ported on wooden T-shaped posts, about 
eighteen feet high. A wire la supported on 
each end of the cross-piece of the T, which is 
eight feet long. The carriers, nr skeps (&X 
are of iron, and hold about two hundred 
weight each ; they are furnished with handle* 



TELPHER-LINE. 


by which their contents are tilted over by* 
man with a pole, or automatically tilted by 
these handles coming successively into con- 
tact with a wooden arm standing out from 
the post where it Is desired that the akep* 
should be emptied. Ten of these carriers, 
which are In electrical connection with each 
other, form a train, and In the middlo o! 
the train Is an electric motor (d). About 
half -a- mile from the starting-point Is the 
engine-house containing the dynamos, whence 
the current Is led to the line, and so to 
the motor In the centre of the train. A speed 
of four to five miles an hour is attained, 
and the working cost is about 8d. per ton, 
the skepa being empty on the return journey. 


boll, ; poTit, ; cat, ^eU, chorus, 9b. in, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $his ; sin, ; eaepeot, Xenophon, e^rist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = ehan. -tlon, -sion = shun; -lion, -$lon = shun, -oloua, -tious, -elous = shits, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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telpherage— temperament 


The great practical advantage of a telpher- 
line ia that it can be carried through a district 
without any interference with the fields, rivers, 
or roads, that cutting and tunnelling are not 
necessary, and that no ground has to be pur- 
chased, as for ordinary railwaya aod tram- 
ways. 

tSl'-pher-age (age- as ig), y. [Gr. rij\e 
Mefcj = afar off, aod 4>epta (phero) — to bear. 
(See extract.)] 

Elect . ; (See extract). 

“ fa the flr*t place It to liecewxry that I thould de- 
fine what 1» ra ohu t hr the word telpherage, end per. 
haps that I should defend its furiuation. The word ia 
Intended to designate »H inode* of transport effected 
automatically with the aid cf electricity. According 
to etrict rules cf derivation, the word would be * teie- 
pharnge* ; but in order to avoid confusion with tele- 
phone,' and to get rid of the double accent in one 
word, which i* disagreeable to my ear. t have ventured 
to give the new word such * form aa it might have 
received after a few centuries of usage by English 
tongues, and to enbetitute the English-aonuding tel- 
pher for ' teiephore.’ '—Pntf, F. Jenkdn, in Joum. Soe. 
Jrti, xxxii. 643. 

tel’-son, s. [Gr. teAtrov ( telson ) = a limit] 
Compar. Anal. : The last joint ia the abdo- 
men of tha Crustacea. By soma authorities 
it ia regarded as a terminal aomite withoot 
appendages, by other as an azygous appendage. 
The telson may be broad and spreading, as in 
tha Lobster, or eosifDrm, as in tha King Crab, 
while in the extinct Eurypterida its form was 
extremely variable. The name is also applied 
to the last joint of Scorpions, which has been 
modified into a weapon of offence. 

telt, pa. t. of V . [Tell.] Told. (Scotch.) 

“Ns, miin- Jamie— Jamie Stoenson— I t*U ye be- 
fore ."— Scott t Waeerley, p. 89. 

t© -men, s. [Nativa name.] A grain measure 
of Tripoli, containiog nearly eix gallons, 

t£m'-e-ra, *. (Etym. doubtful,] 

Ichthy A genus of Torpedinidse (q.v.), 
from tropical and aub-trtipical seas. Tlia 
teeth ara blunt, and the dorsal fins are absent. 

f^m-e-rax'-i-oiis, a. [Lat. temerarius, from 
temere — rashly; Fr. ttnUratre ; ItaL & Sp. 
temerario.] 

1. Heedleas or careless of consequences ; 
unreasonably venturesome; rash, reckless, 
inconsiderate, headstrong. 

** The theological faculty of Pari* hev* condemn'd 
their doctrine iu temerarious.”— Bp. Taylor: A Dis- 
course of Confirmation, S L 

2. Careless, heedieaa ; dona at random. 

“The wit of man could not persuade him that thii 
vm done by the temerarious dashes of an unguided 
pen."— Ray: Creation. 

* tem-e-rar'-I-OUS-ljr, adv. (Eng. teme- 
rarious ; -ly.] In a temerarious manner; 
rasbiy, recklessly, heedlessly. 

“Mine opinion and sentence ... I do not feme. 
rariously tlenne." — Burnet : Record*. voL L. bk. lib. 
No. 2L 

* t$m-§-ra -tlon, s. [Lat. temeratus, pa, par. 
of teme.ro = to pollute.] Pollution, contami- 
nation, 

“ The iemeratlon of • ... popular preachers."— 
Jeremy Taylor : Sermon*, 11L 812. 

-mer'-I-ty, • te-mer-l-tie, a. (Fr. 
tSmeriU, from Lat, t emeritatem, accus. of 
Umeritas, from temere = rashly, from the same 
root as Sanac. tamasz= darkness, dimness.] 
Heedlessness or recklessness of consequences ; 
extrema veoturesomeness ; recklessness, rash- 
ness. 

“ He soon became, unfortunately for hie country, 
bold even to temerity."— Jt acanlay : RUU Eng., eh. xv. 

• t£m'-6r-ous, cl (Lat. temere = rashly.] 
Reckless, rash, 

“ Temerous tanntresse that dslighte in toyea" 
Yncertaine Author* i AgU an Unstedfatt Woman. 

# tem'-cr-oiis-ljr, adv. (Eng. temerous ; dy.] 
Recklessly, rashly, 

“Not that i temerously difflne anything to come." 
—Bale: Image, pt. it, fo, 69. 

iSm'-in, s. [Native term.] A mooey of 
account in Algiers, equivalent to two cambea 
or twenty-nine aspers, aboat 17 b. sterling. 

TSm'-mlnck, a. [C. J. Teramiuck, a Dutch 
naturalist, director of the Academy of Arts 
and Sciences at Haarlem, who from 1807 to 
1815 published works on mammals and birds.] 
(See etym. and compounds.) 

Temminck's bat, *. 

Zool. : Scotophilus temminckii, about three 
Inches long, varying considerably in colour. 


generally dark olive-brown above, and reddish 
or yellowish white below. It has a wide 
range in the East. 

Temmlnck’s t rag op an, *. 

Omith . ; Ceriornis temminckii. [Traoopan.] 

tSm-nd-don, a. [Gr. ripvio (temno) — to cut ; 
aoff. -ocfon.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Carangidae, from 
tropical and eub-tropical seas. Body oblong, 
compressed, covered with cycloid scales of 
moderate size ; mouth-cleft wide ; strong 
teeth in jaws, smaller on vomer and palatine 
bones; no finleta; lateral lioa oot shielded; 
anal and second dorsal covered with very 
amall scales. Temnodon saltator , the Blue- 
fish, is highly esteemed as food. 

tem-pe'-fm, a. [See def] Of or pertaining 
to Tetnpe, a celebrated and beautiful vale in 
Thessaly, described by tha poets as the most 
delightful apot on the earth; hence, fig., 
delightful, enchantiog, lovely. 


tem'-per, * tem-pre, * tem-pri-en, v.L&i. 
(Fr. temper er~ to temper, from Lat tempero 
— to apportion, to moderate, to regulate, to 
qualify. Allied to tempus = time : temperi, 
tempori = seasonably ; Sp. temper ar, templar ; 
Port temperar; ItaL temperare.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. To moderate, to regulate, to govern, to 
control. 


“ With which the damned ghosts he gorerneth. 

And furies rules, and Tar tare tempereth.” 

Spenser: Mother Rubber* s Tale. 1,294. 

2. To reduce tha excess, violeoca, harsh- 
nasa, or aeveritv of ; to qualify, to moderate, 
to aoothe, to calm. 

“ O woman, lovely woman J Nature mads thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you." 

Otway : Venice Preserved, i. L 

3. To mingle, mix, or combine properly or 
in due proportion; to blend; to form by 
mixture ; to compound. 

“ Then In a bowl he temper s generous wines. 

Around whose verge a mhulo ivy twines." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyteey, xri. 63. 

4. To proportion doly as regards constituent 
parts ; to noiteor combine in dna proportion ; 
to adjust. 

" Ood hath tempered the body together . . . that 
there should be no schism in the body, but that the 
mem bore should have the same care one for another." 
1 Corinth. xiL 24, 26, 

6. To mix and work np. 

" The potter, tempering soft earth, fashioneth every 
vessel with much labour.*— Witdom xv. 7. 


6. To qualify by the intermixture or addi- 
tion of something to reduce to daa condition 
by combining with something else. 

“ I shall temper so 

Justice with mercy, as may Illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease.” 

Mfftcn: P.L..X.TT. 

7. To form to a proper degree of hardness. 
[Tempebino.] 

“ We must do as the smith* who temper yron."— P. 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 95. 

• 8. To fashion, to mould, to dispose. 


“*Tis she, 

That temper t him to this extremity." 

Shakesp. Richard III * L L 

• 9. To warm. 

“ What wax so frozen fant dissolves with tempering J” 
Shaketp. : Tenu* k A don it, 665 . 

IL Technically: 

1. Founding: To molaten and work np to & 
proper conaisteocy : as. To temper clay. 

2. Music: To adjust, as the scale of tones or 
sonnds of a fixed-toned instrument, ao as to 
enable it to be played in any key ; to raise or 
lower slightly as tha various notes of an 
instrument, so that the intervals io each key 
ahall be as far as possible equally agreeable. 

[TEMPEB AMENT.] 


* B. Intransitive: 


1. To have or acquire a proper or desired 
state or quality ; to become soft and pliable. 

“ I hsve him already tempering between my finger 
and tny thumb, and shortly will I seal with him. — 
Shaketp. t 2 Henry 1 F.. iv. & 

2. To accord ; to act and think in accord 
or conformity. 

“ Pew men rightly temper with the stars." 

Shaketp. l 9 Henry VI.. iv. & 


t£m'-per, s. [Temper, v. ; cf. Lat. temperies 
s= a tempering, right admixture.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Bodily temperament ; that constitu- 
tion of body ariaiug from tha due blending or 


mixture of the four principal tumour*. 
[Temperament I. 3.] 

“The exqnlsiteness of his [the Savionr’s) bodllj 
temper increased the exqnlsiteness of his torment."— 
Fuller: Pitgah Sight, L 845, 

2. Due mixture of different qualities ; the 
state of any compound substance which 
results from the mixture of various ingre- 
dients. 

" Nothing better proveth the excellency of this soil 
and temper , tbau the abundant growing of the palm- 
tree*."— Raleigh: Rut. World. 

* 3. Middle course, state, or character ; 
mean, medium. 

“ If the estates of some bishops were exorbitant 
, before the reformation, the present clergy's wishes 
reach no further than that some reasonable temper 
hid been used, inetead of paring them so quick."— 
Swift: Miscellanies. 

* 4. Calmness of mind ; moderation, self- 
restraint, temperateness. 

“Ob I blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make tomorrow cheerful as to-day.” 

Pope: Moral Kttayt, It 257. 

5. Disposition of mind ; constitution of the 
mind, especially as regards tha passions aud 
affections. 

“His temper, In epite of mentfold vexations and 
provocations, was always cheerful and serene."— 
Macaulay: RUU Eng., eh. xlv. 

6. Mood, liaraoar, disposition. 

“Thus the nation was iu such a temper that tha 
smallest spark might raise a flame, "—Macaulay : 
RUU Eng., cb. U. 

7. Heat of mind or passion ; proneness or 
disposition to giva way to anger, rage, or 
passion ; irritation. 

8. Habits ; natural inclinations. 

“ Such os have a knowledge of the town may easily 
class themselves with temper* congenial to their own. 
—Goldsmith: Euayt, L 

9. The state of a metal, particularly as re- 
gards ita hardness. 

“The hot pieces of iron he would hammer ont . . . 
and harden them to a good temper as there was occa- 
olon f— Dumpier: Voyage* (an. 16S8J. 

10. Quality. 

“Hit courage was of the truest temper ; his under, 
standing strong hut narrow."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng.. 
ch. xv. 

11. An alloy used by pewterers, consisting 
of two parts of tin to one of copper. 

IL Sugar-manuf. : Milk of lime, or its 
equivalent, added to boiling syrup to clarify 
it and neutralize the superabundant acid. 

TT For tha difference between temper, dis- 
position, and frame, see Disposition. 

temper-screw, 9 . 

1. WeUrboring : A piece by which the tools 
are saapended from tha walking beam, and 
are lowered as the drilling progresses. 

2. A set-screw’ for adjustment ; one wliicb 
brings its point againat a beariagor an object. 

tem'-per-a, s. [ItaL] 

Paint. : Tha same aa Distemper (2) (q.v.). 

• tem'-per-a-ble, a. [Eng. temper; -aW«.] 
Capable of beiog tempered. 

t£m’-per-a-ment, 1 . [Lat temperamentum 
= a mean' moderation, from tempero = to 
moderate, to temper (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. A compromisa or middla ground on 
which two contendiog parties can meet ; a 
medium between two extreme opinions ; a 
middle coarse or an arrangement reached by 
matual concession, or by tempering the ex- 
trema claims on either side ; adjustment nf 
opposing influences, or the means by w'hich 
auch an adjustment ia effected. 

“ However, J forejudge not any probahlc expedient, 
any temperament that can be found In thing* of thi* 
nature, »o disputable on either eide."— Milton : Ready 
and Rasy Way to Establish a Free Cammenwcalth. 

2. State with regard to the relative propor- 
tion of different qualities or constituent parts 
constitution ; dae mixture of opposite or dif- 
ferent qualities ; a condition amiog from the 
proper blending of various qualities. 

“Oxlen vu not abetter phy aid on than on 111 divint 
while ha determines tha soul to be the aomplexiou and 
temperament of the prime quaUtie*." — Bp. Rail : The 
Invisible World, hk. i*.. f L 

3. That ihdividual peculiarity of physical 
organization, by which the manner of acting, 
feeling, and thinking of each person ia ]>er- 
maneatly affected. Temperament, called hy 
the Greeks tcpdais ( krasis ), meaning a mixture 
or tempering of eleinente, was anciently sup- 
posed fo arisa from tba noion of two or more 
of tha entitiea, heat, cold, dronght, or moia- 
tare, corresponding to tba ao-called elements, 
fire, air, earth, aud water. There were four 


©to, ©t, ©re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pflt, 
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temperaments recognized by Hippocrates, 
which he supposes to have arisen from the 
mixture of four secondary or compound ele- 
ments, hlood, phlegm or pltnita, yellow hlle, 
and black bile. Blood is supposed hy him 
to be a combination of hot and moist, phlegm 
of cold and moiat, yellow hile of hot and dry, 
and black bile of cold and dry. Whilst his 
explanation is rejected, his four temperaments 
are still recognized under the names of the 
Sanguine or Sanguineous, the Lymphatic or 
Phlegmatic, the Choleric or Bilious, and the 
Melancholic or Atrabilious temperaments. 
(See these words.) 

*4. Condition, ae to heat or cold; tem- 
perature. 

" They do oot provide [refreshment*] io proportion 
to tbe fertility of the null, nod the temperament of the 
climate.*— Cook : Firtt Voyage, bk. iii., ch. xlv. 

II. Music: In its hroadeat sense, the division 
of the octave ; in a narrower sense, the modi- 
fication of intervals from their strict mathe- 
matical value in order to secure a recurring 
and interchangeable series in consecutive oc- 
taves. The most common form of tempera- 
ment is that now used on pianofortes and 
organs, known ae Equal Temperament, in 
which the octave is divided into twelve equal 
parts called mean semitones ; but in order to 
secure this, the fifths have to be slightly 
flatter than 8 : 2, and the thirds considerably 
eharper than 5:4. If thirds and fifths be 
required in just intonation, the number of 
keys on keyed instruments must be iocon- 
veniently multiplied ; such instruments are 
sometimes called enharmonic. Systems of 
Unequal Temperament are such as secure 
perfect correctness in certain common keys 
at the sacrifice of the intonation of those 
more remote. 

IT For the difference between temperament 
and framty see Frame. 

• t£m-per-a-m&lt'-al, a. [Eng. tempera* 
ment ; - al . ] Constitutional ; pertaining to 
the temperament 

" And by it, ’ti* ea*ie to give an aooount of dreamt, 
both monitory and temperamental, enthusiasm*, 
hnatlck extaclea, and tbe like."— OktneiU, Exa. 6. 

• t£m-per-a-mSnt'-al-l& adv. [Eng. tern* 
pcraviental ; 4y.] In temperament; aa re- 
gards temperament 

“ Not more unlike, physically or temperamentally, 
were Brtbeuf and Lalemant."— Sorihner't Magazine, 
May, 1680, p. 89. 

fc£m'-per-ange, * t£m'-per-an-g$f, * tern- 
por-aunce, a, [Fr. temperance , from Lat. 
tcmperantia = moderation, temperance, from 
temperans, pr. .par. of tempero = to temper 
(q.v.); Sp, temperancia : Port, tempera nga; 
Ital. temperama, tempranza. Sir Thomas 
Elyot, writing in 1534, sayB that the word was 
not then in general use.] 

1. Moderation ; observance of moderation ; 
temperateoesa ; specifically — 

(1) Self-restraint ; moderation of passion ; 
patience, calmness. ( MiUon : P. L. f xii. 583.) 

(2) Habitual moderation In regard to the 
indulgence of the natural appetites and pas- 
sions ; abstinence from all excess, improper 
indulgence, or the use of anything injurious 
to moral or physical well-being ; restrained 
or moderate indulgence ; in a more limited 
aense, abstinence from or moderation in the 
use of intoxicating liquora. (Milton: P. h. % 
xi. 531.) 

• 2. Chastity. (Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece , 
*84.) 

* 3. Agreeable temperature ; mild climate. 

11 It [tbe island 1 matt needs be of subtle, tender, end 
delicate temperance." — Shakeep. : Tempest, il. L 

•ff Temperance is frequently used adjectively, 
as a temperance society, a temperance meeting, 
Ac. 

temperance hospital, *. 

Med. : A hospital io which alcohol la not 
used as a beverage, and is only employed very 
•paringlv and under test conditions as a medi- 
cine. Hospitals conducted on this principle 
exist in the United States and England, for the 
treatment of patients In whom the appetite for 
spirits has become a disease. The experience 
of physicians io these hospitals has been very 
favorable, and seems to justify the priociple of 
treating patients without alcohol. 

temperanoe-hotel, s. An hotel where 

no intoxicating liquors are supplied. 

temperance-movement, s. 

Hist. : A movement designed^!) to minimise 


or (2) to abolish the use of alcoholic liquors as 
beverages. In the first sense the word 
‘'temperance” ia used strictly, i.e., the aim 
at moderation in the use of liquora; in 
the second sense it is equivalent to total 
ahstinence. The Jewish Nazarites and 
Reclmbites acted on tot&i abstinence prim 
clples (Num. vi. 1-21, Jer. xxxv. 1-6) 
[RECHAaiTE (1)1, as did the Eocratitea (q.v.) 
of the second Christian century. Most of the 
higher Hindoo castes and all the Muhamma- 
dans nominally abstain from intoxicating 
liquor. The earliest modern temperance 
order was that of St Christopher, founded in 
Germany in 1517, the members of which were 
pledged not to drink more than seven goblets 
of liquor at a meal, “ except in cases where 
this measure was not sufficient to quench 
thirst." In 1600 the Landgrave of Hesse 
established another temperance order. 
America was earlier than Britain in the 
modern temperance movement. In 1651 the 
people of East Hampton, Long Island, eodeav- 
oured to limit the sale of intoxicating drinks. 
In 1760 the religious societies began to pro- 
test agaiost drinking at funerals ; In 1789 a 
resolution was passed by farmers to abstain 
from liquor during that season ; and in 
1790 meaical men, led hy Dr. Rush, protested 
against the use of spirits, and four years later 
he recommended total abstinence. The first 
totai abstinence pledge was drafted hy 
Micajah Pendleton, of Virginia. In 1812 the 
Rev. H. Humphrey recommended total ab- 
stinence, aa did Dr. Lyman Beecher, and 
various temperance societies arose. Not, 
however, till 1836 was the American Temper- 
ance Union formed on the basis nf total 
abstinence. From 1845 commenced the 
various order* with ritual and insignia, which 
have gradually been extended to or imitated 
in Britain. Aa early as 1818 a total abstinence 
society, believed to have been the first in 
date throughout the world, had been founded 
at Skibbereen, in Ireland. On October 2 
and 5, 1829, temperance societies were 

formed at Maryhill, near Glasgow, and in 
Greenock ; and the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Tomperanca Society was Instituted 
on November 12, 1829. In England the move- 
ment began at Bradford in February, 1830 
The British and Foreign Temperance Society 
was formed in London early io 1831. In 1835 
Mr. Joseph Liresey started the teetotal tem- 
perance moveoieut ia England. In 1838 
Father Theobald Mathew, a Capuchin friar, 
became the apostle of temperance for Ireland, 
and hy the end of 1839 obtained 1,800,000 recruits 
to the cause. By 1835 the temperance move- 
ment had made great progress io tbe Uuited 
States, the membership in the societies formed 
up to that time being very large. During the 
succeeding ten years the cause actively ad- 
vanced, total abstinence being adopted in place 
of the limited anti-spirit principle. The 
Washingtonian movement, begun in 1840, is 
said to have gained in the course of a few 
years a qnarter million signatures to ita pledge. 
What had been a social, soon became a political 
movement, and In 1851 the State of Maine 
passed an Anti-liquor Law, which is still main- 
tained; the iaw, though largely evaded in the 
cities, being productive of very beneficial results. 
Similar laws were passed in New Hampshire 
and Vermont, and at a later date in several of 
the Western States, and at present prohibition 
of liquor traffic is incorporated in the constitu- 
tions of Maine, Kansas, North and South 
Dakota. In addition to this state movemeut, 
a local option movement was inaugurated in 
many states, county or city prohibition being 
decreed. This is particularly active io the 
South, In some of whose states local option 
generally prevails. After the Civil War a 
National Temperance Society and publication 
house was established, with headquarters In 
New York. This has distributed an immense 
amount of useful literature bearing upon this 
eubject. The Woman’s Crusade against the 
liquor traffic, which began in 1873, ended in 
the formation of the Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, one of the most effective 
agencies now in the field. The lied and Blue 
Ribbon movements followed, the influence of 
the Roman Catholic Church waa exerted In 
favor of temperance, and other churches were 
aroused to a participation in the movement. 
In the British Islands a similarly active propa- 
ganda was inaugurated, Bands of Hope were 
founded which now Include more than 2,000,000 
Juvenile members, the American Order of Good 
Templars was adopted and various other active 


steps were taken, with promising results. Oq 
the contiueut of Europe the tempeuauce move- 
meat has oot progressed satisfactorily, it# 
most effective operation beiog io Sweden and 
Norway. Tho nearly unrestricted immigration 
of Europeans to tbe United States is a main 
cause of the degree of intemperance) which 
now exists iu this country, and necessitates a 

' cootiimed activity of the temperaoce organi- 
sations. 

teinperanoo society, a. 

1. A society pledging ita memhers to tem- 
perance or moderation iu the use of Intoxi- 
cating liquors. 

2. A total abstinence society, or, in some 
cases, a society on a double basis, so that a 
member may profess either temperance [1] or 
total abstinence, [Temperance Movement.] 

* t8m'-per-an-gfc $. [Temperance.] 

tem'-per-ate, * tem-por-at, a. [Lat. 
temperatus t pa. par. of tempero = to moderate, 
to temper (q.v.).] 

1. Not swayed by passion ; exercising Mlf- 
realraint ; cool, calm, self-restrained. 

11 In tho mlod of a temperate person, all lletb plain* 
and evoo on everi# side ; Dotbing there but qoieui*M« 
and Integrity.*—/*. Holland : Plutarch, p. 64. 

2. Not excessive aa regards the use of lan- 
guage; calm, measured, moderate, not vio- 
lent: as, temperate language, & temperate 
speaker. 

3. Moderate as regards the indulgence of 
the natural apatites or passionB ; abstemious. 

“Id youth bit habit* had been temperate ; eud bia 
temperauo* bad it* proper reward, a singularly green 
aud vigorous old a go. — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. *!▼. 

4. Not violent or excessive in opinions or 
views ; moderate. 

" He belonged to the mlideit and most temperate 
•ection of tba Puritan body.*— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., 
cb. Iv. 

5. Moderate as regards the amount of heat; 
not liable to excess of heat or cold ; mild. 

" Shall I compart tbee to a lummtr'i day ? 

Tbou art more lovely and more temperate.* 

Shaketp, : Bonnet It. 

* 6. Chaste ; not hnt-blooded. 

“She It oot hot. hot temperate a* tbe morn." 

Shaketp t Taming of the Shrew, it 

* 7. Proceeding from temperance : as, tem- 
perate sleep. 

temperate-zones, s. pi 

Physical Geog. : The spaces on the earth 
between the tropica and the polar circle, 
where the heat fa less than in the tropics, 
and the cold leee than in the polar circles. 
[Zone.] 

* t^m - per - ate, v.L [Temperate, a.] To 
temper, to moderate. 

” Id the deep va*e, that ebooe like burnlthed gold. 
The boiling fluid temperate » tbe cold.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyuey xlx. 468, 

tSm'-per-ate-ljr, * tem-per-at-Iy, adv. 

[Eng. temperate ; *ly.] 

1, In a temperate, cnol, or quiet manner ; 
without heat or passion ; calmly, quietly. 

"His youth 

So temperately warm, so chastely cool." 

Thompson: Bicknen, It 

2, Without over-indulgence in eating, drink- 
ing, or the like. 

* 3. Moderately ; not excessively. 

" By wind* that temperately blow, 

The bark abould pass eecure and •low." 

Additon. {ToAi £,) 

t$m- per - ate - nSss, • tem-per-ats- 
nesse, a. "[Eng. temperate; -ness . ] 

1. The quality or state of being temperate ; 
moderation ; absence of heat or passion ; 
calmness, quiet. 

“The increaaed temperateneet in the language of 
teetotaller# “ — Daily Telegraph, March 6. 1»8‘. 

2, Temperance ; moderation or self-restraint 
as regards the Indulgence of the natural appe- 
tites or desires. 

* 3. Freedom from excessive heat or cold. 

"By reasoo of this hsyle the ayrt wm brought 
Into a good temper ateneue."— Berner* i Froiuartt 
Cronycle, vol. ii., oh. clxxL 

* tSm'-pcr-a-tlve, a. [Eng. temperate); 
* ive .] Having the power or quality of tem- 
pering. 

“The air drawn In and lent forth by tbs breath, 
which is temj>eratie* of tbe heart's heat"— Granger : 
On Ecclei., p. 16. 

tSm'-per-a-ti^re, s. [Fr., from Lat. tern* 
peratura =*due measure, proportion, temper- 
ature ; Sp. & ltal. temperatnra.] 
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2. Ordinary language ; 

• I. Moderation ; freedom from immoderate 
heat or fusion. 

• 2. Constitution, state ; degree of any 

<JG*]itlOB. 

•'Memory depend* upon the coasts l«uoe and the 
temperature of tin brain. Watts. 

*3. Mixture, combination ; that which fa 
made by mixture ; a compound, a combina- 
tion. 

"Now the first of theae, end the fnandatlon of *U 
the re*t, t* ft proper (»mt>*ratur* of fear and love I 
two affectlou*, which ought never to be •'•pareted lu 
thinking of God."— Bsc**r .• Sermons, vol. tl. ( *er. 1. 

• 4. Tiie temper of mctala. 

“Taking thereby the due temperature of allffeteel.** 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 8*. 

• 5. Moderate degree of atmospheric heat ; 
tempera tenees of climate. 

“ If. instead of thU variation of heat, we auppoee au 
equality or constant temperature of It before the de- 
luge. the caee would be much altered."— yVoodward ! 
/fat. /list. 

6. In the same sense as II. 

II. Physic*: Intensity of radiant heat. The 
temperature of any body is the extent to 
which it tends to impart sensible beat to 
other bodies. The temperature of a body may 
bo altered by adding to it or withdrawing 
from H a certain amount of radiant heat. A 
cupful of boiling water taken from a boiler re- 
mains for a short time at as high a tempera- 
ture as that In the larger vessel, but the limited 
amount of heat which It can radiate has a 
much less effect in raising that of other bodies. 
The temperature of any given body is deter, 
mined by its specific heat (q.v.). For very high 
temperature it is measured by s pyrometer 
(q.v.), for ordinary temperature, by a ther- 
mometer (q.v.). (For the causes which regu- 
late the temperature of the several countries, 
»ee Climate and Isothermal.) Temperature 
Is often used In oonnectlon with the animal 
body. In the warm-blooded animals, birds, 
and mammals, the temperature of the body 
remains constant at 85* to 40* 0., whatever 
be the heat of the air. The temperature of 
man is about 87*0° 0. (99*7* Fahr.); in the 
wolf it Is said to be as low as 85'24 0 C,, while 
In the swallow it is 44* C. In the cold- 
blooded snimals It is but slightly raised above 
the surrounding air. In the frog It is rarely 
more than ’04* to ’05* O. above that of the 
atmosphere, and in a species of python it is 
12° 0., while Huber found that in a beehive 
It rose at times to 40* C. Plants as a rule 
do not greatly vary in temperature from 
tha surrounding atmosphere, except when 
they flower, when their heat rises some 
degrees. The prolwble cause is the increased 
absorption of oxygen and the formation of a 
large quantity of carbon dioxide. Minerals 
and rocks vary In their radiant heat, partly ns 
they are exposed to external heat, partly 
according to the nature of choinlcal changes, 
if any, which they are undergoing. 

“ How much the temperature of th« sir v*rlM hors 
I myself could sensibly peroetv*.''— Cook : Third 
Yog age, Ilk, I., oh. 11. 

temperature alarm, s. A mechanical 
contrivance which automatically makes a 
signal when the temperature or the place 
where H ia located exceeds or falls below a 
determinate point. 

tfcm'-perod, o. [Eng, fmper, s. ; -erf.) 

1. Having a certain temper or disposition ; 
dlsiw>sed ; usually In composition, as good- 
tempered, hot ‘tempered, &e. 

“If I h*d not /in excellent tempered patienoo. now 
•hould t break thl* follow** h«*d. Beau m. <* Piet. ! 
Coxcomb, It 

2. Subjected to and improved by the opera- 
tion of tempering (q.v.) ; hardened. 

" Thl* sceptre. tormod hy ttmpcrod (tool to prova 
An «n*tgu of tho delegate* of Jove." 

Pope: ttomtr ; Hind L 814. 

tempered - glass, a. ITouquened- 

0LA88.) 

tom pored steel, ». (Steel, *., II. 1.) 

tSm-por-er, *. [Erg. temper , v. ; -«r.) One 
who or that which tempers; specif., a machinn 
In which articles are ground together, with 
the addition of a proper quantity of water, to 
intimately commingle them and develop the 
plasticity. Sand und lime thus tempered 
form mortar; clay thus tempered becomes tit 
for the letter's use. 

tSm-por- Ihg, pr. par., a,, & a. [Temped, v.J 
A. & B. At pr. par, <t partielp , adj. : (See 
the verb). 


C • As substantive : 

Metal-work. : Tho process of producing In s 
metal, particularly steel, that peculiar degree 
of hardness sud elasticity which adapts it fur 
any of the purposes to which it is to be applied. 
The malleable metals generally increaso In 
hardness by being hammered or rolled, and 
hammer-hardening— that Is, hammering with- 
out the application of beat, is frequently em- 
ployed for hardening some kinds of steel 
springs. Steel is for most purposes hardened 
by plunging it while hot into water, oil, or 
other liquid, to cool it suddenly. Nearly 
every kind of steal requires a particular 
degree of heat to impart to It the greatest 
hardness of which It is susceptible. If heated, 
and suddenly cooled below that degreo, It 
becomes as soft as Iron ; if heated Twyond 
that degree, it becomes very hard, though 
brittle ; and its brittleness is an Indication of 
the degree of its heat, when cooled off. By 
the common method the steel is over-heated, 
plunged In cold water, and then annealed or 
tempered by being so far re-heated that oil 
and tallow will bum on Its surface : or the 
surfaoe is ground and polished, and the nteel 
reheated until it assumes a certain colour. 
The gradations of colour consecutively follow : 
a light straw-yellow, violet, blue, and Anally 
gTay or black, when the steel again becomes 
ss soft as though it had never been hardened. 
Bronze Is tempered by a process reverse to 
that adopted with steel. Cooling bronze 
slowly hardens it. The sudden cooling makes 
it less frangible, and is adopted with gongs. 



" So temper! esse, tempted with Fortune’* smite.” 

By l wester: Panoretue, 1,974. 

tftm pdat, s. to. Fr. tempests (Fr temptte, 
from a Low Let. • tempesta ; Lat. tempesta * = 
season, weather, good or bad, a storm ; allied 
to lempu* = time ; 8p. (empeslad ; Ital. tern- 
pe*td.) 

X. £4L .* A violent storm ; s storm of extreme 
violence, s gale, a hurricane ; an extensive 
current of wind rushing with great velocity, 
and commonly attended with heavy rain, hail, 
or snow. 

u Rl*a, ’ii* I ya wild tempests, and cover lit* flight I * 
Campbell t Lochtel's Wamtng. 

T In the Midlands the word tempest always 
means a thunderstorm. It is generally used 
without the article; as, The sky threatens 
tempest. 

II. Figuratively : 

I. A violent tumult, commotion, or agita- 
tion ; perturbation, storm, tumult. 

*• Even the king stood ftshiut lor a moment *t th* 
violence of the trmpett which h* had raUed."— J/ao- 
aulay: Hitt. Eng., oh. vlil. 

• 2. A fashionable assembly. (See extract.) 

“Drum l This It a rloton* auembly of fashionable 
people, of both eexea. at a private house, consisting of 
som* hundreds: not unaptly styled a drum, from the 
noise and emptiness of tha snterUUmoent. There ere 
also drum-major, rout, tempest, and litirrlosne, differ- 
bvs only In degrees of multitude and uproar, as the 
significant nemo of each doolares."— Smollett : AUHcc. 
(Note to line 30.) 

tempest boaton, a. Beaten or shaken 
as by a tempest 

" All Its tempest-beaten turrets shake/' 

Vow per ; Tatk, t. *7. 

tompost god, *. 

Anthrop. : A deity supposed to preside over 
etorms and tempests. 

" Descending southward to Ceatral America, there 
I# found mention of the bird Voc, the messenger of 
Huraksn, the Tempest-god (whose name has been 
adopted In European languages as K/tracano.ouragun, 
hurricane ) of the Lightning And of the Thunder."— 
Tyler i Print. Cult. (ed. 1878), I. 901. 

tempest tossed, a. Tossed or driven 
about by storms. 

“ Without a sudden calm, will overset 
Thy tempest -t»s ted body." 

SKiketp. : Romeo Jt Juliet, Hi. A 

• tempest, v,t. & f. [Tempest, a] 

A. Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To disturb by or as by a tempest. 

“ Let him . . . tempest the air 

With volleyed thunders end wild warring words." 

A Potter : chyfut ; Prometheus Chained. 

2. Fig. : To disturb greatly, to agitate. 

“ His ample obeet all tempested with force." 

Thomson i Liberty. 

B. Intrant . ; To poor out a tempest ; to 
storm. 

“ Thunder and tempest on thoee learned head*. 

Whom Cseear with such honour doth advance." 

Ben Jonton ; /Unlit tier, v. L 


• tdm pds'-tive, a. (Lat. temvestivu*, from 
tempestas = a season.) Seasonable. 

“Neither olmrured from the comfortable beams of 
ths sun, nor covered from tbs cheerful and tempestivr 
showers of heaven."— Ueywood ; Hierarchy of Angels, 
p. Ml. 

• t&m-pSs'-tlve-ljf, adv. [Eng. tempestive ; 
- iy .) Seasonably; In proper season or time. 

“ Dancing Is a pleasant recreatloa of th* body and. 
mini!, If lemf>e»ti»ety used ."— Burton ; Anat.qf jJitan- 
c holy, p. 4W. 

• t^m pds-tlv'-I-ty, •. [Tempestive.] Sea- 
sonableness. 

“The constitutions of oonntrtee admit not soch 
fempettleity of harvast/*— Browne ; Vulgar Krrourt. 
bk. v»., ch. Hi. 

t&m -pds' tu Sus, a. [Fr. tempestueuz, from 
Lat. tempestuosus.) 

1. Very stormy, rough, turbulent. 

“ Like him, oro#*‘d cheerfully tempestuous seas. 
Forsaking oountry, kindred, friend* and ease.*’ 

Cowper: Rope. 584, 

2. Turbulent, violent, agitated, etormy. 

“Melville, on whom the chief resiionslbllity lay, 
sate on the throne In profound silence through th*. 
whole of this tempestuous debate."— .Vacancy . Hist. 
Eng., ch, xvl. 

3. Blowing with violence ; very ruugh» 
boisterous. 

* 4. Subject to fits of violent passion ; pas- 
sionate. 

t8m>p6a'- adv. [Eng. tempestu- 
ous; dy.] In a tempestuous manner; with, 
great violence of wind ; with great commotion 
or agitation ; atormily. 

" A touch of hsrs, his blood would ebh and flow, 

And his cheek change tempestuously." 

Byron ; Dream , 11. 

t^m-pSs-tU-oiifi n6s«, *. [Eng. tempestu- 
ous; •nets.] The quality or state of Ujing 
tempestuous; etonnineas. 

t6m pla, 9. pi. [f^at,, pi. of templum = a 
temple.) 

Arch. ; Certain timbers Introduced in the 
roofs of tomplea. They were placed upon the 
canteril, or principal rafters, extending tho 
whole length of the temple from one fastigiuin 
to the other, corresponding In situation and 
use with the common purlins. 

t$m'-plar, • t8m*-plor, • tem plore, i. k a. 

[Low Lat. temptarius; from Lnt. templum » 
a temple (q.v.); 8p. & Port, templario ; Fr.. 
tempi ier.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A member of the order called Templars, 
Knights Templars, Knights of the Temple, 
Soldiery of the Temple, Brethren of the 
Temple of Solomon at Jerusalem, and Soldiers 
of Christ It was founded in 1118 or 1110 by 
nine Ohristiao knights, of whom the chief 
were II agues de Payens or do Pagnnes and 
QooflVoi de St Omer or Ademar. These two 
leaders had only one horse between them, 
hence the seal of the order had two armed 
knighta one behind another on the same 
horse. Their sole support was the alms of 
the faithful, and they were often called the 
Pauper soldiers. The original object of their 
association was to maintain free passage for 
the pilgrims visiting the Holy Land. Baldwin 
II., King of Jerusalem, accommodated them 
in part of his palace, white the abbot and 
canons of the church and convent of the 
Temple gave thorn a building wherein to keep 
their arms, whence they were called Templars. 
They soon rose to great power and wealth. 
In 1128 de Payens, with some of his followers, 
requested the Council of Troyes to frame a 
rule for the order. One was accordingly 
drawn up, and confirmed ths same year by 
Pope llonorius If. In 1146 Eugcnlus III. 
cpioined them to wear a red cross on their 
left breast and on their banner, [Bauskant.J 
Further privileges were conferred upon the 
order bv Pope Alexander Ilf. in 1102. The head 
of the Templars whs called tho Grand Master, 
and was elected by the chapter or general Irody 
of the knights ; under him was a seneschal or 
lieutenant. Every country in which the order 
had possessions was called a Province, ami 
was ruled by a grand prior, grand preceptor, 
or provincial master. Unuer these were 

S rinrs, 1/ftiliffs, or masters, and subordinate to 
icse, preceptors, each ruling over a pre- 
ceptory— that in, a house, or two or more 
Adjacent houses viewed ss one establishment. 
Spiritual members called chaplains were also 
Admitted, with serving brethren, some of 
whom bore arms as esquires to the knights. 
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other* practised handicraft*. Thane 
were, moreover, affiliated member*, with 
children dedicated to thB order by their 

S iren ts, aad g*>wn-up persons pledged to its 
efence. During the period of the Crusades 
the valour of the knights was of great use to 
tlit Christian armies, and would have been 
i till more so had there been proper coopera* 
tlon between them and the Knights Hospital- 
lers, who had been transformed Into a second 
military order. When Jerusalem was taken 
hy tht Muhammadan* la 1187, the Templar* 
retired first to Antioch, then to Acre, then to 
the Pilgrims' Castle near Crosarca, and finally 
to Llmisso (now Llmasol) In Cyprus. In 
1306 Philip the Fair, king of France, a 
determined enemy of the Church, lured 
Jacques de Molay, Master of tho Temple, to 
I'arls. Qn Sept. 13, 1307, he and all the 
Templar* In France were simultaneously 
arrested. In December the English Templars 
who were aettlod at the spot in London a till 
called the Temple were also arrested. In 
August, 1308, Pope Clement V., who was In the 
power of the King of France, and under moral 
coercion, issued a hull calling upon all 
Christian princes and prelates to assist him 
in examining Into the guilt of the order. To 
obtain evidence he issued a commission, 
which began on Aug. 7, 1800, and continued 
Its investigations for about two year*. The 
charges were gross immorality and Impiety. 
After a General Council, held at Vienne In 
October, 1311, had been found uncompliant, 
Clement, on March 22, 1812, abolished the 
order, and on March 18, 1314, Molay, the Grand 
Master of the Templars, and Grey, Grand 
Prior of Normandy, were burnt to death. A 
mind possessing the judicial instinct looks 
with suspicion onchargea brought first by two 
ex-Templar* who had no friendly feeling to 
the order they had left. It cannot attach 
weight to evidence ohtalned solely by torture, 
and when It finds that the chief defendant* 
were burnt alive to alienee them, and died 
asserting their own innocence and that of 
their order, and that the King of France, the 
lastigator of the proceedings, beside* having 
a quarrel to avenge, bad a heavy pecuniary 
interest in procuring an adverse verdict, as it 
would enable him to seize the Templars' 
wealth amounting toaorae millions of pounds, 
it has little hesitation In declaring that the 
charge* tgalost the order were unproved, and 
that the treatment they received was a deep- 
dyed crime. 

“So that th* erle h*dd« no remedy but to withdraw® 
htuKMont m he might, into* pl&ce of tho tempter* 
oloaed wiih etone wnlie*. — B*m*rt : FroUtari t Crony • 
fie, yoL it, ch. ccliv. 

2. A student of the law ; a lawyer, so called 
from having chambers In the Temple, In 
Loudon. [Temple.] 

3. A member of the order of Good Templar*. 

" He had often fonred loot *ny of . . . their Juvenile 
templort »bould be docoyed »w»y on their Journey 
to or from the meeting*. "—Batty Chronic l*, Be|>C a 
MS*. 

* B. At adj. : Of or pertaioing to a temple. 

^ (1) Fre« Templar: [Free, a.]. 

(2) Good Templar : [Good]. 

tem plate, «. [Templet.] A mould or pat- 
tern used hy moulder*, bricklayer*, machln- 
lots, Ac., in laylog oft' their work. It fre- 
quently consists of a flat, thin board, whose 
edge is dressed and shaped to the required 
conformation, and it 1* laid agsinat the object 
'being moulded, built, or turned, ao as to test 
the conformity of theohject thereto. 

“ Template [la] an Improper orthography for templet 
... a mould uwd In masonry for the cutting or 
setting out of the work."— OwUt .* Ency. Architecture ; 
Olouary. 

t£m‘ plo (1), «. [A.8. tempi , tempel, from Low 
Lat. templum = * temple, originally a part 
cut off and Ret apart for religious purpoaes, 
from the same root as Gr. r e> vw (temnS) = to 
cut ; cf. Gr. TfuiFo* (temenos) = a sacred en- 
closure ; Sp. A Port, templo; ltal. templo , 
tempio.] 

L Literally: 

1. An edifice erected and dedicated to the 
aorviee of some deity or deltica, and connected 
with *oine pagan aystam of worship. The term 
Ir generally applied to auch atructures among 
the Greek*, Roman*, Egyptian*, and other 
ancient nations, as well as to structures 
serving the aame purpose among modern 
healhBii nation*. Among all ancient nations 
the usual plan of a temple waa rectangular, 
seldom circular. Among the Greek* rectangu- 


lar temples were classed In forms, accordiug 
to their architectural peculiarities ; viz. : 

(1) The temple in ante, In which the ptero- 
nmta, or ends of the aide walls, project su as 
to form pilaater-llke piera called an 1®, be- 
tween which are columns, gcuerally two in 
number. 

(2) The prostyle, In which the proneos, or 
porch, la formed In its entire breadth by a 
disposition of columns, generally four In 
number, *o that the corner columns stand In 
front of the ant®, with au Intervening space. 

(3) The amphiprostyle , In which both the 
front and back of the temple have the prostyle 
arrangement. 

(4) The peristyle or peripteral, aurronnded 
by columns on all sides, in which the front 
and back frequeotly have double row* of 
columns, and are both hexnstylo. 

(5) Thepseiuloperipteral, occurring extremely 
rarely io Grecian architecture, In which the 
peripteral Is Imitated by columns attached to 
the walls. 

(6) The dipteral , surrounded by » double 
colonnade, with porticos of from eight to ten 
column* In frout. 

(7) The pseudodipteral, which rarely occurs, 
Is a dipteral with tho Inner range of columns 
omitted throughout. 

The circular temples were of three kind* : — 

(1) The most usual was the peripteral, which 
had a circular cells, or cell, surrounded hy a 
colonnade. 

(2) The monopterat, which was an open circle 
of coluinna aupiiorting a roof or entablature, 
and consequently without a cel la. 

(3) The psevdoperipteral, In which, aa In the 
oblong pseudo peripteral, the columns were 
attached to the walla of the colla. 

These circular temples, which are far from 
common, aad in which Corinthian columns 
are usually employed, were, for the most 
part, intended for the worship of Vesta. A 
further distinction was made in temples 
according to the number of columns in front ; 
this number, however, was always an even 
one. They are called tetrastyle, hexastyU . 
octastyle , decastyle, Ac., according aa they had 
four, six, eight, ten, Ac., columns. Among 
the Etruscan* the form of the temple* differed 
from the Grecian, the ground-plan more 
nearly approaching a square, the sides being 
in the proportion of 5 to 6. The interior of 
these temple* was divided into two parts, the 
front portion being eq open portico resting 
on pillar*, whilst the back part contained the 
sanctuary itself, and consisted of three cell® 
placed alongside one another. The Inter- 
columnl&tlon was considerably greater than 
In Grecian temples. Among the Homans a 
temple, in the restricted sense of an edifice 
set apart for the worship of the gods, con- 
sisted essentially of two parte only : a small 
apartment or sanctuary, the cella, sometime* 
merely a ulche for receiving the Image of the 
god, and au altar standing Tn front of it, upon 
which were placed the offerings of the sup- 
pliant The general form— whether circular, 
square, or oblong; whether covered with a 
roof, or open to the sky ; whether plain and 
destitute of nrnnment, or graced by stately 
colonnades with elaborately sculptured friezes 
and pediments— depended entirely apon the 
taste of the architect and the liberality of 
the founders, but in no way Increased or 
diminished the sanctity of the building. In 
so far a* position was concerned, a temple, 
whenever circumstances permitted, was 
placed east and west, the opening immediately 
opposite to the cella being on the west aide, 
so that those whu atood before the altar with 
their eyes fixed upon the god. looked towards 
the east. The most celebrated temples of the 
ancient* were those of Jupiter Olympus in 
Athen*, of Diana (or Artemis) at Ephesus, of 
Apollo at Delphi, and of Vest* at Tivoli and 
Rome. 

2. An edifice erected among Christians as a 
place of publlo worship ; a church. 

3. The name of two semi-monastic estab- 
lishments of the middle ages— one io I>omlon, 
the other in Pari*— inhabited by the Knights 
Templars. The Temple Church in London la 
the only portion of either now existing. On 
the site of the London establishment have 
been erected the two Inns of Courts known ea 
the Inner and Middle Temples, which are 
occupied by barrister*, and are the property 
of two societies called tho Societies of the 


Inner and of the Middle Templo, who have 
the right of calling persons to the degree of 
barrister. 

IL Fig. : A place in which the divine pre- 
sence epcclally resides. 

** Know j* not thut your body is th* tempi* of th* 
Holy Gho*t!‘'— 1 Corinth. vL IV. 

% The Jewish Temple : 

Jewish Antiquities : The building reared by 
Solomon aa a habitation for Jehovah, though 
the king was aware that God could not ba 
confined to an earthly edifice, or even to tha 
heaven of heavens (1 Kings vill. 27). David 
had planned the Temple, hut waa divinely 
forbidden to erect it, as he had shed «o much 
blood in hia war* (1 Cliron. xxil. 8). He, huw- 
ever, made great preparations for his son and 
successor, who, he learned from the prophet 
Nathan (2 Sam. vll. 13), was destined to achieve 
the work. It was built on Mount Moriah 
(2 Chron. ill. I), chiefly by Tyrian workmen, 
and had masaivo foundations. 1U dimensions 
were 60 cubits (90 feet) long ; 20 cubits (30 feel) 
wide, and 30 cubits (45 feet) high. The stone 
for its erection was dressed before Its arrival, 
ao that tho edifice arose noiselessly (I King* 
vl. 7) ; the floor was of cedar, boarded over 
with plank r of flr; the wainscutting was of 
cedar, covered with gold, a* was the whole 
interior. It was modelled inside on the 
tabernacle, which was Jehovah’s appropriate 
dwelling while journeyings were continually 
taking place, as the Temple was now that these 
had ceased. There was therefore a Holy and 
a Moat Holy Place. The temple was *ur- 
roundsd by an Inner court for the priests. 
There waa also a Great or Outward Court 
(2 Chron. iv. 9 ; Ezck. xL 17), called specially- 
the Court of the Lord’* Ilouae (Jer. xlx. 14, 
xxvi. 2). This temple wa* destroyed by the 
Babylonians during the siege of Jerusalem 
under Nebuchadnezzar (2 Kings xxv. 9 ; 2 
Chron. xxxvi. 19). On Ihs return from Baby- 
lon, a temple, far Inferior to Solomon’* wa* 
Commenced under Zerubbabel, B.o. 534, and, 
after a long intermission, was resumed b.o. 
520, and completed b.c. 516, under Darius 
Hystaape* (Ezra 111. 7, vl. 15). The second 
temple was gradually removed by Ilerod, aa 
be proceeded with the building or rebuilding 
of a temple designed to rival the flrat rather 
than the second. The work was commenced 
b.c. 21 or 20; tho temple itself was finished in 
about a year and a half, the court* In eight 
years, but the subsequent operation* were 
carried on ao dilatorily that the Jews reckoned 
forty-alx years aa the whole time consumed 
(John 11. 20). In the court* of this temple 
Jeaue preached and healed the alck. H caught 
fire during the siege of Jerusalem under 
*Titua, and notwithstanding hia efforts to save 
it, waa buret to the ground. (Josephus: 
Wars of the Jews.) 

t&rn’-ple (2), s. [0. Fr. temples = the templea 
(Fr. tempt), from Lat. temporal the temiHe*, 
pi. of f«mp«s=a temple.] The fist portion 
of either aide of the head above the cheek- 
bone, or between the forehead and ear. They 
are distinguished as right and left temples- 
(Generally used In the plural.) 

'* 111 oh*f« her templet. y«t there'* nothing «tlr*. w 

Beaum. * Fit. : Maid * Traffedy, V. 

t<5m plo (3), a. [Templet.] 

1. Weaving: An Instrument for keeping 
cloth It* proper breadth while the reed beat* 
up against it In the process of weaving. 

2. One of the l>ara on the oater ends of the 
spectacle bow* by which the apectacle* are 
made to clasp the head of the wearer. 

• t£m'-plo, v.t. [Temple (1), «.] To build » 
temple for; to appropriate a temple to; to 
Inclose In a temple. 

*' Th« heathen (In m*ny place* and adorn'd 
thi« drunken tod.'—Feltham ; Ilctolect, pt. I, r»«. M. 

• t£m-plo-lSss, a. [Eng. temple (I), *. ; 
dess.] Devoid of a temple. 

t£m'-pl8t, *. [Cf. Low Lat. templatus — 
vaulted; Fr. templet = a stretcher; Lat. 
templum = a small timber.] 

1. Mach., <£c. : A template (q.v.> 

2. Building: 

(1) A short piece of timber or large etone 
placed in a wall to receive the impost of a 
girder, breeteuinmer, or beam, and distribute 
lte weight ; a wall-plate ; a toraal. 

(2) A plate spanning a window or door 
space to sustain Jolste and throw their weight 
on the plere. 


boil, b<$^ ; pout, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hJ.11, benph ; go, &em ; thin , this ; dn, *9 ; expect, Xenophon, c^lst, ph £ 
-clan, -tlan = chan, -tlon, #lon = shfin ; -flon, -flon = rhun. -clou*, tlons, -dons * did*. -bio, -die, &c- =* dpi. 
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tempHfy— temporo- 


3. Shipbuilding : 

(1) A mould of a certain figure to test or 
direct the cooformatioa of a timber or other 

* object. 

(2) A perforated piece or atrip by which a 
line or rivet holes is marked on a plate to be 

, punched. 

(3) One of the wedgea in a building-block. 

4. Weaving : The temple of the horsehair 
loom ia a pair of jawB for each selvedge. 
CTemple (3), S .] 

•tem-pli-fy \ v.t. [Eng. temple; -fy . ] To 
make or form into a temple. 

IL ML* h^ 1 ® 8 W ® * et tem P li ^ e<L "~ A ndrewes : Works, 

tem'-plln, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See com- 
pound.) 

templin-oil, *. 

Chern . .* Oil of pina-cones. Obtained by 

• distilling the coaea of the Silver-fir or of Pinus 
pumilta. It is colourless, but becomea 
greenish-yellow on exposure to tha air, has 
so odour of lemons, ap. gr. 0*862 at 12*, and 
boila between 155* and 260*, the greater part 

‘distilling over about 175*. It agrees with oil 
‘Of turpentine in Its aolubility and refracting 
power. 

tem'~p£, a. [Ital. = time ; Lat. tempus.] 

Music : A word nsed to deoote the degree 
of quickness or rate of movement at which a 
piece is to be performed : aa, Tempo comodo = 
convenient, easy, moderate time ; tempo ordi- 
nario = ordinary tima ; tempo primo — first or 
original time. 

tSm'-por-al (1), * tem'-por-gll, * tem- 
po r-ell, a. & s. [O. Fr. temporal , from Lat. 
temporalis = temporal, from tempus, genit. 
temporis = tima, season, opportunity ; bp. & 
Port, temporal; Fr. temporel; ItaL temporals.] 
A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language i 
]. Measured or limited by time or by this 
lifa or the present atate of things ; having 
limited existence ; opposed to eternal. 

"The thing! which ere ieen are temporal, bat the 
thing* which *re not aeeo tart eternal."— 2 Corinthians 
fv. 18. 

2. Pertaining to thia lifa or thla world ; 
jsecuiar. 

(1) Not spiritual. 

" Whore mind* are dedicate 
To nothing teynporaW 

Shaketp. : Measure /or Measure, U. *. 

(2) Not ecclesiastical ; civil or political : as, 
temporal power. 

IL Gram. : Pertaining or relating to a ten^e. 

• B, As subst. ; Anything temporal or se- 
cular ; a temporality. 

" Their infallible master ha* a right over kings, not 
only in spiritual* but temporals. —Dryden; Reliaio 
Laid. (Fref.J 


dependence i* necessary, aa hum id affair* are eoa- 
atituted, to the free and full exerciae of their apiritual 
authority, it has beeu argued that the raison d'etre 
of the temporal power baa ee*red in modem time*, 
because the lay power baa ceased to be. aa it ofteo was 
in the middle agea, arbitrary, corrupt, violent, and ill- 


2. The power exercised by the Popes in the 
middla ages of excommunicating, and after 
excommunication deposing or procuring tha 
deposition oF a sovereign who had fallen Into 
heresy. According to Addis & Arnold ( Cath . 
Diet., p. 257), “ The common opinion teaches 
that the Popa holds the power of both swords, 
tha apiritual and the temporal, which juris- 
diction and power Christ himself committed 
to Peter and his successors (Matt. xvi. 19). . . . 
Tha contrary opinion is held to savour of 
heresy.** But they add (p. 258), “ Tha stata 
of Europe ia ao much altered . . „ that thera 
ia no longer any question, even at Rome, of 
exercising tha deposing power.” 


tem'-por-al (2), a. [Lat. tempora = the 
temples.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to tha temples. 
[Temple, 2.] 


temporal-bone, a. 

Anal. : A bone articulating posteriorly and 
internally with tha occipital bone, superiorly 
with tha parietal, anteriorly with the aphenoid, 
tha malar, and the inferior maxillary bone. 
It constitutes part of tha afda and baaa of the 
akull, and contains in its interior the organ of 
hearing. It has a aqnamous, a mastoid, and 
a petroua portion, (Guam.) 

temporal-fascia, a. 

Anat. : A denae, white, shining aponeurotio 
structure covering tha temporal muacla abova 
the zygoma, and giving attachment to some 
of its tibrea. 


temporal-fossa, i. 

Anat. : Tha upper portion of the apace 
bridged over by the zygomatic or malar arch. 

tem-po-r&l-i-ttf, * tem-po-ral-i-tio, s. 

[Low Lat. temporalitas , from Lat. temporalis.] 
["Temporal, I.] 

* 1 . Tha quality or atate of being temporary ; 
opposed to perpetuity. 

••Thus wo distinguish the law* of peace from the 
order* of war ; taoee are perpetual, to distinguish from 
the temporality of these.'— Bishop Taylor; /tale of 
Conscience, hk. ii., ch. ii. 

* 2. The laity. 

** Blame not ooelye the elergle. hot also the tempo- 
ralitie. —Sir T. More : Workes, pw 282. 

3. A aecular poaseasion ; epecif. in tha 
plural, revenues of an ecclesiastic proceeding 
from landa, tenements, or lay fees, tithea, and 
tha like ; opposed to api ritual i ties. 

" The king yielded np the point, reserving the cere- 
mony of homage from the bixhop*, in respect of the 
temporalities, to hlmrelf.**— Ayli/fe: Parergon. 


temporal-augment, s. [Augment, «.] 

temporal lorde, s. pi. The peers of a 
realm, as distinguished from tha archbishops 
and bishops, or lords apiritual. 

temporal-power, s. 

Church History : 

1. Tha power which the Pope exercised as 
sovereign of the States of the Church. [Tiab a. ] 
Pius VII. waa partially deprived of hia domi- 
nions by Napoleon l. in 1797, and entirely in 
1808. Tha Pope replied by a bull of excom- 
mnnication ; ha was then arrested and kept 
a closa prisoner in Franca till the fall of Na- 
poleon in 1814, when he waa reinatated in tha 
government of an undiminished territory, Tha 
temporal power was again attacked in 1848, 
when Pina IX. was driven from Rome, and a 
republic was established by Mazzini and 
Garibaldi. In 1849 General Oudinot was 
sent by Louia Napoleon, President of tha 
French Republic, to Rome, and hia army 
drove out the revolutioniate and brought tha 
Pope back. For ten yeara tha Pope'a power 
was not attacked, but Cavour (1809-1861), was 
working steadily for a “United Italy,” and In 
1870, Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy, took 
possession of tha Papal territory, leaving the 
Pope only tha Vatican. An annual dotation 
of 2,000,000 lire was guaranteed to him by the 
Italian parliament, but ha has never accepted 
It. (The Syllabus, § lx. deala with ** Errors 
concerning the Roman Pontiff's civil prince- 
dom.”) 

“The Pope* have not ceared to declare, on all fitting 
oocaalooa, that the preaervatiou of their temporaiin- 


• tSm'-por-al-ly, * tem-por-al-llche, 

adv. [Eng. temporal (I) ; 4y.] In a temporal 
manner ; with respect to time or this lifa ; 
temporarily. 

“To die temporally." — Bp, Taylor: Sermons, voL ii.. 


• tem-por-al-ness, «. [Eng. temporal; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being tem- 
poral ; world lineas. 


• tem-p6r-al-t$f, • 
* tem-por-al-tye, s. 

- ty .] 


tern -por-al-tie, 

[Eng. temporal (1) ; 


I. The laity ; secular people. 

M The autorltie of both the atate*. that 1* to aay, 
both of the epiritualitle and temporalitie."— Cdal : 


2. A aecular possession ; a temporality. 


* tom-por-a -nc-otis, a. [Lat. temporaneus. 
From tempus , genit. temporis — time.] Tem- 
porary. 

11 Thore things may c&tue » temporaneous disunion.’* 
— Hally-well ; Mclampronaa, p. 68. 


tem'-por-ar-i-ly, adv. [Eng .temporary; 
- ly ■] In a temporary manner; for a time 
only ; not perpetually. 


t£m -por-ax-i-nSss, s. [Eng. temporary; 
-ness.] Tha quality or atate of being tempo- 
rary* 


tem-por-ax-^, a. [Lat. tempvrarius, from 
tempus, genit. temporis —time; Fr. temporaire; 
Sp. & Ital. temporario.] Lasting for a tima 
only ; having limited duration or exiatenca ; 


mada for a tima or for a special occasion or 
pnrpoaa ; not perpetual, not permanent. 

M Whet he recommended was, not a standing, hat m 
temporary army, au army of which Parliament would 
*h 11JU *i £ fiX 1116 uumbw -’~' 1/acauZa *'-* Sist. Eng., 


1 Temporary characterizes that which ia 
intended to last only for a time, in distinction 
from that which is permanent; offices de- 
pending upon a atate of war ars temporary, in 
distinction from those which are connected 
with internal policy : transitory , that is, apt 
to pass away, characterizes everything in the 
world which is formed only to exist for a 
time, and then to pass away ; thus our plea- 
sures, and our pains, and our very being, are 
denominated transitory : Jleeting, which la 
derived from the verb to fly and flight, is but 
a stronger term to express tha same idea aa 
transitory. (Crabb.) 

temporary-star, «. 

Astron. : A star appearing for a tima, and 
then giadnally vanishing away. In Nuvember, 
1572, a star burst out in Cassiopeia with a 
bnlliancy greater than that of any ona near 
it, Tycho Braha being one of those who ob- 
served it at the time. It rapidly increased in 
magnitude till it outshone Sirius and Jupiter 
and became visibla even at noon. Then it 
diminished in aize, and in March, 1574, became 
invisible to tha naked eya, nor has it been 
seen amca. During its brief lifa it ahone firat 
whita, then yellow, then reddish, and finally 
bluiah. Other temporary stare have been ob- 
served, their suddea visibility perhaps due to 
an outburst and combustion or incandescence 
of hydrogen. [Vabi able-star.] 

• tem'-pdr-Ist, «. [Lat. tempus, genit. tem- 
poris = time.] A temporizer. (Mars ton.) 

• tem-por-I-za'-tion, s. [Eng. temporise); 
-ation. ] Tha act or habit of temporizing. 

“Charg®* of temporization and compliance had 
»omewhat*nlli«d hi* reputation. 1 WoAn*m .• Life qf 
Atcham. 


tem'-por-Ize, Uem'-por-i^o, v.i. [Fr. 
temporiser , from Lat. tempus , genit. temporis 
~ time.] 

1. To comply with the tima or nccasion ; to 
humour or yield to the current of opinion or 
to circumatancea ; to auit ona'* actions or 
conduct to tha tima or circumatancea. 

“The way* of the world (they cry) are not alway* 
consonant ; . . . hut we muet flow and then temporize, 
or w» are nothing. 11 — Gilpin ; Hints /or Sermons, voL 
lv., f A 

2. To try to auit both aidea or parties ; to 
trim. 


* 3. To delay ; to procrastinate. 

“The Earl of Lioeolu. deceived of the country'* con- 
cooree. iu which care he would have femt*,, <i, re- 
vived to give the king battle.”— baoon: Henry YU. 

* 4. To comply ; to come to terms. 

“The dauphin 1* too wilful opposite. 

And will not temporize witu my entreaties.’* 

Shaketp. ; King John, V. 1 

tem-pdr-iz-er, s. [Eng. temporise) ; -er.] 
Ona who temporizes ; one who suits hia 
actions or conduct to the tima or circum- 
stances ; a trimmer. 


"A hoverlug temporizer, thet 
Canet with thine eyes at once *ee good and evil. 
Inclining to them Doth.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, i. S. 


t£m'-p6r-Iz-ing, pr. par. & a. [Temporize] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tha verb). 

B. As. adj. : Inclined or given to temporiz- 
ing ; complying with the tima or tha prevailing 
humoura and opinions of men ; time-serving. 


tem'-por-xz ing-ljr, adv. [Eng. temporizing; 
-• ly .] In a temporizing or time-serving manner. 


t&m-por-o-, pref. [Lat. tempus, geuit. tem- 
poris — tha templea.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the templea. 
temporo-facial, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to tha templea and 
to tha face. There ia a temporo-facial nenra. 

temporo- malar, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to tha templea neai 
the cheeks. There ia a tcmporo-malar nerve. 

temporo-maxillary, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the templea and 
the jawa. Thera are a temporo-maxillary nsrva 
and a vein. 


temporo parietal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to tha templea and 
the parietal bone. Thera is a temporo-parietal 
auture. 


£ite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf work, whd, sin ; mute, ctib, cure, Tjnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ro. ce « e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


temprure— tenaciously 
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“ tem-prnre, [Temper.] Teioper. 

*• AQ oth*r *uch» ft* Arlona „ 

Which, had mi bar!* of {Prol ) 

•temps, *. [Fr.] Time. 


tempt ress ( p silent), * tempt-er-esse, *. 

[B'r. tenteresse.} A woman who tempt© or 
entices. 


• tcmpee, *. [Temsb.] 


fcgmpt (p silent), v.t. [0. Fr. tempter (Fr. 
tenter), from Lat. tempto. Unto == to handle, 
to touch, to try, to tempt; freq. from teneo - 
to hold ; Sp. & Port Untar ; Icei. tentavs .] 

• 1. To try, to prove ; to put to trial or 
proof. 

"God did tempt Abraham ."— Qenetis xxIL 1. 

2. To Incite or solicit to ill ; to incite or 
entice to something wrong by presenting 
some pleasure or advantage to the mind, or 
by adducing plausible arguments. 

"Gold wili tempt him to “^hlng." . , 

Rhaketp. ; Richard III., tv. *. 

*3. To try, to venture on, to essay, to 

attempt. ghnll tempt wlt h wand'rln^ tee t 

Tbe dark unbottom‘d Lufloit.abyaa^ ^ ^ ^ 

•4. To provoke, to defy 


'•Ye aha.ll not tempt the Lord your God."— Deut. 
Tt 16. 


▼t 16. ^ i 

5. To endeavour to persuade ; to incite, to 
provoke. 

•6. To Induce, to Invite, to call on, to pro- 
voke. 


" While we from Interdicted fields retire. 

th. wmh of ^ 


• tempt - a - WT- I -t# (p silent), a [Eng. 
UmpUible -ity.) The quality or state of being 


teiuptable. 


* tSmpt -a-bl© (P silent), a. [Eng. Umpt; 
-a&te. 1 liable to be tempted ; open or liable 
to temptation. 

"He that won Id know whether *PbU^pb«rbe 
temptable by It. or ill*qne*bla 

tbe writings of Al»rageae*. — Cud worth. Intel. System, 
p. 268, 


t2mp-ta-tlon (p silent), * temp-ta-cl-on, 
* temp-ta-ci-oun, s. [O. Fr. temptation 
(Fr. Untation ), from L&t. tentatUmem, accus, 
of Untatio = a trying, from tempto f tmto = to 
try.] 


1 The act of tempting or soliciting to ill ; 
enticement to evil bv arguments, flattery, or 
the offer of some real or apparent pleasure or 
benefit. 

"Listen not to hi* temptations? 

Milton: P. A.vt**. 

2. The state of being tempted or enticed to 
something evil. 

“ Lead u* not into temptation." — Luke xL 4. 

3. That which tempta or entices ; an entice- 
ment or allurement to some act, whether good 
or ill. 


morn, tqL vl., aer. 10. 


• tSmp-ta'-tlon-lSss (p silent), o. [Eng. 
Umptation ; -less.] Having no temptation or 
motive. 


"Which of our eensea do they entertain, which of 
cmr fa&ultlea do they court, au empty, profitleM, 
temptationless aiit-**— Hammond: Sermon*, ToL «u, 
aer. 7. 


•tSmp-ta-tlous ( p silent), * temp-ta-<sl ; 
ous, a. [Tbmft.] Tempting, aeductivs, al- 
luring. 


*• I, my liege, I ; 0, thet temptaciou* 

Death of Robert, Karl of Huntingdon . 


t2mpt-er { p silent), * tempt-our, *. rEng. 
tempt ; *cr.] One who tempts ; one who allures 
or incites to something eviL 

" Deetltote of the talent* both of a writer and of a 
it* teaman, be bad in a high degree tbo unenviable 
qualifications of a tempter.’ —Macaulay. Hitt, hng., 

ch. T. 


CO* » « 

^ The tempter : The great adversary of man- 
kind ; the devil. 


CU IHaIO* 

•• l>»r at leogth came, and tha temptreu vanished." 
—Scott : QUmJlnlaM. (Note.) 


tSmse, t§mpse, s. [A.S. temes ; Dut. terns 
= a colander, a sieve.] A colander, a sieve. 

% To set the temse (or Thames) on /ire: To 
make a figure in the world. The origin of tho 
expression is uncertain. According to Brewer, 
a hard-working, active man would not unfre- 
quently ply the temse so quickly as to set 
lire to the wooden hoop at the bottom ; but a 
lazy fellow would Dever set the temse on fire. 
He adds that the play on the word temse has 
given rise to many imitations : as, He will never 
set the Seine on fire (tbe French Seim also = 
a drag-net). Other authorities contend for the 
literal View. The suggestion that Umse should 
be read for Thames appeared In Notes d Queries 
(3rd ser., vii. 239) ; and, in answer to a corre- 
spondent (6th aer., xii. 360), the Editor says : 
‘‘This idea, which is discussed 4th ser., vi. 
82, 101, 144, 223 ; xii. 80, 119, 137, like other 
suggestions of the kind, is received with 
littie favour, end the ordinarily accepted sup- 
position is that It is equivalent to saying that 
an Idle fellow will not accomplish a miracle. 


t£mpt'-lng (p silent), pr. par. & a. [Tempt*] 
A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


B. As adj. : Seductive, alluring, enticing, 
attractive. 


"Thoee tempting words were all to Sappho used," 
Pope : Sappho to Phaon, 69. 

t2mpt'-ing-l^ ( p silent), adv, [Eng. tempt- 
ing; - ly .] In a tempting manner; so as to 
tempt, entice, or ailure. 

" These look temptingly."— Herbert : Tratelt, p. 201. 

tSmpt'-ing-n&ss (p silent), s. [Eng. tempt- 
ing; -new.] The quality or state of being 
tempting. 


temse-bread, temsed-bread, 
•temse-loaf; *. Bread made of flour 
better tilted than common flour. 


1 Some mixath to miller tba rhye with tha wheat 
Temsioaf, on tala table, to have for to eat. 

Tuner: September’* Husbandry. 

• tSm'-ij-l , «. [O, Fr. 

temoltmce, from Lat. Umulentia.] Intoxica- 
tion, drunkenness. 


" What rileneasea thay oommlt Ip their wine ... 
thay find pardou amonjpit wise jodgea, but f&rtnflr 
temutencM a ooudemnatioa. —Jeremy 2' ay lor : Doctor 
Dubitantiiun. 


* tSm-xj-lpnt, a. [Lat temulentus.'] Intoxi- 
cated, drunk. 


• a. [Eng. temulent; -ive.) 

Drunken, intoxicated. 

* The dmnkanl oommonly hath . . . a drawHi??. 
atammerlng, temulentive tongue. — /uwfca : Sin bmp- 
matited, p. 38. 

t^n, a. & », [A.S. ten, tfn; cogn. with Dnt- 
Hem : lcel. tin = ten ; tiyr = a decade ; Dan. 
ti * Sw. Ho ; Goth, taihun ; O. H. Ger. sehan ; 
Ger. zehn; Lat decern ; Or. Sena, (dr/ra) ; 
dhzimtis ; Russ, destate; WeL deg; Irish & 
Gael, dcich ; Pera. dah ; Sansc. (lagan / Fr. 
dlaj; Sp. dies; Ital. dieci.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Twice five ; one more than nlno. 

2 ! Fig. : Used colloquially as an indefinite 
expression for many. 

B, As substantive : 

1. The decimal number; the nnmber of 
twice five ; a figure or eymbol denoting ten 
units, as 16 or X. 

2. A playing card with ten spots or pips. 

3. The hour of ten o’clock. 

" Ten la the hoar that wa» appointed me.* 

Rhakesp, : 2 Henry VI., IL 4, 

4. Mining: A measure (local) containing 
420, and in other cases 440 bolls, "Winchester 
measure. 

• ten-bones, *. pL The ten lingers. 
(Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI. , t 8.) 

ten commandments, s. pL 

L Lit . ; [Table, ^ (4).] 

2. Fig : The fingers. (Slang.) 


(t. e vy . o \ 

" la with you, and be busy with the fan command- 
merit* under tbe aly ."—Long/ellotc : Spanish Student, 
1U. S. 


Ten Honrs 1 Act, *- 

Law: A popular name for the Act 10 All 
Viet., c. 29, which limited the hours of labor 
for woman and children in factories, (English.) 

Teo hou rs has since become tho estabii abed 
limit of labor for workmen in moat ioduatries, 
in the United States snd England. A movement 
is now in progress towards the establishment of 
of an eight hour period of labor. It has been 
effective in some industries, while in many 
othere a nine hour labor day exists. This 
demand is still actively maintained. 


ten-pins, s. A game similar to nine pi os, 
but played with an extra pin. Fopular in the 
United States. 


ton-pound, a. Consisting of or worth 
£10 : as, a Un-pound note. 


ten-pounder, #. One who under the 
Reform Act of 1832 waa qualified to vote in 
parliamentary elections, in virtue of occupy- 
ing or possessing property to tiie annual rental 
value of £10. Also known as a ten-pound 
householder. 


ten-spined aticklobaclt, i. 

Ichthy. : Gasterosteus pungitius. It build* 
a nest which has been compared to that of * 
wren. Called also the Tinker. 

ten-strike, $. [See Strike, *.] 

Ten Tribes, s. pi 

Hist.: The kingdom of Israel as distin- 
guished from tiie kingdom of Jndah (1 King* 
xi. 29-35, xii. 15-24). The former consisted 
of all the tribea except Judah aud Benjamin, 
and these ten tribes were carried into cap- 
tivity by Slialmanesor, king of Assyria (2 
Kings xvili. 8-10), and from this captivity it 
is generally believed that there was no return. 
This dispersion naturally gave rise to many 
theories, ODe of the latest of which Is Anglo- 
Israeiism, which endeavours to prove the- 
Identity of tiie English nation with the lost 
Ten Tribes, and thereby to claim for England 
the Biblical promises of favour of Israel. Tho 
theory was first broached by the late John 
Wilson, of Brighton, about 1840, in a series 
of lecture* since published under the title of 
Our Israelitish Origin. Tbe Anglo-lsvaelites 
claim that they form a body of two million* - 
distributed over tiie English-epeaking por- 
tions of the world, and they have a consider^ 
able literature. 

"Let u* take London, who*e derivation U «tiU 
doubtful ; m a Hebrew name wo eball Hud it to bw 
Lan-Dan, *tlia dwelling of l>au.‘ Old Loudon wml 
therefore, lubablted by the Hooitee (perhaps a part- 
of them went over to Heu inerk, although not yet 
claimed by the Dane*), aud th» Uul dtall iw b» T . 
been tb® lepera* bou*6 connected witb Hebrew 
word ibl (Job xvt Ml • • • Conld cot Bydeuham 
mean *tbe home of tbe Sidoaiane’T I have many 
more argument* to thi* effect, which will appear »» 
an appendix to my fortbeomiog me^wval Jewhib 
document* on th* ten tribe*. — A • R eubautr. In Rotes - 
A (queries, Jan. 29, 1*87, p. 96. 

ten-week stock, #. 

BoL d Hart. : [Stock, II. &&> 


*. [Eng. tenable ; -ity.] Th* 
quality or state of being tenable ; teiiableneaa. 


t&n'-a-ble, t te'-na-ble, a. [Fr., from Unit- 
(LatC teneo) = to hold.] 

1. Capable of being held, retained, or main- 
tained against assault. 

" Still the church U tenable. 

Whence l»oed Ute the fated ball. 

Byron : 8ieg * q/ Corinth, it 

*2. Capable of being kept back or not 
littered. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. 2.) 

3, Capable of being held, maintained, or 
defended against argument or objections. 

"They therefor® took groood lower aud mo» 
tenable?— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 


tSn - a - ble - ndss, i te’-na-ble -ndss, s. 

[Eng*, tenable; -n«ss.] The.quality or state of 
being tenable ; tenability. 


t^n-aco, »• [Fr.] 

Whist : The holding by the last player of 
tha best and third-best of the suit led, so 
that he wins the last two tricks. Teiia«> 
minor is the holding of the best and fourth- 
best cards. 


t8-na - clous, a. [As If from » lAt. ‘«no- 
ciosus, from Unax , genit. tenons = holding, 
tenacious ; teneo = to hold ; Fr. Unace.] 

1. Holding fast; grasping hard ; inclined 
to hold fast ; not willing to let go what ia io 
one's possession. (Followed by of before tb© 
thing held.) 

*' Free of hie mooey and tenacious q/ a *ecret."--Bjv 
Taylor: ln*c>urt* of lYitndthip. 

2. Retentive ; retaining long what Is com~ 
mitted to it. 


"Th® memory 1 q some 1* very tenacious ; bnt yet 
thare »e«ni* to be a conataut decay of 
even of those which are struck deepest, and lo mind* 
tb® moat retentive.”— isrck*. 


• 3. Niggardly, close-fisted, miserly. 

4. Apt to adhere to another substance; 
adhesive, viscoua. (Cowper: Tusk , i. 215.) 

5. Having points disposed to adhere to each 
other ; having great cohesive force among it© 
particles ; tough ; having the quality of re- 
sisting tension or teariog asunder. 


tS-na'-CiouS-ljf, adv. [Eng. tenacious; -Jjr.J 
1. In a tenacious manner; with a dispoei- 


UJLUpUUg. 
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tenaciousness— tend 


tioa to hold Cast what is possessed by or 
committed to it. 

"To KMut m error deeply, to reprove It hitterly, 
to remember It tenaciously. to repeat it frequeutly.- 
Toylor: Sermons, vot. iii., eer. L 

2. Adhesively ; with cohesive force. 

tSna'-cious-ness, s. [Eng. tenacious; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being tenacious 
of that which is possessed or committed ; un- 
willingness to let go, resign, or quit. 

" Titacioume$t even of a resolution taken for oppo- 
sition aake serve* either to good or bad purpose*/*— 
Search: Light qf Nature, voi.I, pt L, ch. ri. 

2. That quality of bodies which enahlea 
them to adhere or stick to others ; adhesive- 
ness, tenacity. 

3. That quality of bodies which enables 
them to resist tension or teariDg asunder; 
tenacity, cohesive force. 

* te-nac-l-tie, «. [Fr. tena- 
citt, from Lat. tenacitatem, accus. of tenacitas 
from tenax , genit. tenacis = tenacious (q.v.).' 
L Literally: 

1. The quality or atate of being tenacious ; 
that quality of bodies which makes them ad- 
here toother substances ; adhesiveness, sticki- 
ness, glutinousness. 

“ The slime engendered within the Like of Sodom* 
in Jurie, u viscous m It is otherwise, will forego All 
that tenacities— P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxvllL, eh. vii. 

2. That property of material bodies hy which 
they are ahle to resist a severe strain without 
rupturing or splitting ; that quality of mate- 
rial bodies hy which their parts resist an effort 
to force or pull them asunder; the measure of 
the resistance of bodies to tearing or crushing ; 
opposed to brittleness or fragility. Tenacity 
results from the attraction of coheaion existing 
between the particles of bodies, and ia directly 
proportional to it. It consequently variea in 
different substances, and even in the same 
material under varying conditions as regards 
temperature. The resistance offered to tearing 
is called absolute tenacity, that offered to 
crushing, retroactive tenacity. The processes 
of forging and wire-drawing increase the 
tenacity of metals longitudinally, and the 
tenacity of mixed metals is generally greater 
than that of simple metals. The tenacity of 
wood is greater in its longitudinal direction 
than in a transverse direction. 

IT The method of ascertaining the tenacity 
of particular bodies is to form them into 
cylindrical or prismatic wirea, and note the 
weight required to break them. It is directly 
proportional to the breaking weight, and 
inversely proportional to the area of a trans- 
verse section of the wire. 

3. The quality of holding on to, or of not 
letting go the hold on anything. 

" The tenacity of th* English bulldog . . . wm a 
tubject for ustioas.1 boasting."— Lecky: England in 
the Eighteenth Century, vol. L.ch. Iv. 

* II. Fig, : Unwillingness to forget; ob- 
stinacy. 

44 1 finds, to my grief*, ttuit the mls-noderstanding 
tenacitie of some region* spirit* hath made It a quar- 
rel L" — Bp. Hall: The Reconciler. 

t£n-&c'-n-lum, $. [Lat. = a holder, from 
Unto = to hold.] 

Surg. : A fine hook, attached to a handle, 
which is thrust through a blood-vessel, to draw 
it out and enable it to be tied. 

tenaculum-forceps, s. 

Surg. : An instrument for grasping an artery, 
to facilitate tying. The instrument has a pair 
of bifurcated clawa, which close Into each 
other upon the artery hy a spring. 

* tcn'-a^y, s . [Low Lat. tenacia, from Lat. 
tenax, genit. tenacis = tenacity (q.v.).] Tena- 
city, tenaciousness. 

44 Highest escellenc* i# void of all envy, selfishness, 
And tenacyS— Barrow: Sermons, voU ii., aer. xii. 

tS-nail’, te-naille', ». [Fr. tenaUte, from 
tenir (Lat. teneo) = to hold.] 

Fort. : A low work located in the ditch and 
In front of a curtain to protect the curtain 
and flanks of the bastions. A passage for 
troops is left between each end and the ad- 
jacent flank. 

te-nall'-lSn (second l as y) t s. [Fr., from 
tenailte ■=. tenail (q.v.).] 

Fort: A low outwork hsvinga salient angle ; ‘ 
it was fonnerly usual to place one on each 
side of a ravelin to increase its strength and 
cover the shonlders of the bastion. 


ten * ten-an-cie, s. [Eng. tenant) 

•cy.] 

1. A holding or possession of lauds or tene- 
ments from year to year, nr for a term of 
yeara, for a life nr lives, or at will ; tenure ; the 
temporary possession of what belongs to 
an other. 

44 To this species of tenancy succeeded. though hy 
ve fT • 1 ®* degree*, farmer*, properly «o called, who 
cultivated the land with their owo *tock, paying a 
rent certain to the landlord." - Smith: Wealth * 
Nations, hk. 111., ch. II. 

2. The period during which lands or tene- 
ments are held by one person from another. 

*3. A honse of habitation, or & place to live 
in, held of another. 

If Tenancy in Common: 

Law : The kind of tenure possessed by 
tenants In common. [Tenant (1), a., II. (§).] 

ten -ant (1), * ten-aunt, a. & s. [Fr. tenant . 
pr. par. of tenir = to hold.] [Tenaele.) 

A. As adjective: 

Her. : The same as Holdino (q.v.). 

B. As substantive ; 

L Ord.' Lang. : One who has possession of 

or occupies any place ; a dweller, an occupant. 

44 Sweet tenants of this nove, 

Who ting without design. 4 * 

__ T Cowper: Joy in Martyrdom. 

IL Law: 

1. A person who holds or possesses lands 
or tenements by any kind of title, either in 
fee, for life, for years, or at will. In ordinary 
language one who holds lands or houses nnder 
another, to whom he is bound to pay rent, and 
who is called in relation to him his landlord. 

44 Estates for life, created by deed or grant, ere where 
a less® is made of Uodsor tenement* to* man. to bold 
for th* term of hi* own life, or for that of any other 
person, or for more live* than one: la any of which 
ca*e* be U styled tenant for life; only when he hold* 
the e*tat* by the life of another, be I* usually catied 
tenant pur outer *it.”—Black*tone; Comment., bk. il- 
cn. Id 

^21 jA defendant in a real action. [Real (1), 

If (1) Sole tenant: One who holds in bia 
own sole rights and not with another. 

(2) Tenant at sufferance: One who having 
been in lawful possession of land, keeps it 
after the title has come to an end by the 
sufferance of the rightful owner. 

(3) Tenant at will: One In possession of 
lands, Ac., let to him to hold at the will of 
the lessor. 

(4) Tenant by copy qf court-roll : One who is 
admitted tenant of any lands, Ac., within a 
manor. 

(5) Tenant by courtesy: One who holds 
lands, &c., by the tenure of Courtesy of Eng- 
land. [Courtesy, If (2).] 

(6) Tenant by the verge : [Verge, *.]. 

(7) Tenant in capUe, Tenant in chief : [Capite. 

Chief, B. II. 1.]. * 

(8) Tenant in common: One who holds or 
occupies lands or possesses chattels in com- 
mon with another or others. In such a 
case each has an eqnal Interest ; but in the 
event of the death of either his ahara does 
not go to the survivors, as in the case of a 
joint tenancy, but to his heira or executors. 

44 A* to th* Incident* attending a tanency to com- 
mon : tenants in common, like jolot-teaants, are com- 
pliahie hy bill in eqoity to make partition of their 
lands ; yet there is no survivorehip between them, as 
properly they take distinct moieties of the estate."— 
Blacks tone : Comment n bk. 1L, ch. l<x 

(D) Tenant in dower: A widow who pos- 
sesses lands, Ac., in virtue of her dower. 

(10) Tenant in fee simple : [Fee, s.]. 

(11) Tenant in fee tail: [Tail, (2), s.]. 
tenant-right, *. 

Law <t Custom: A custom ensuring to a 
tenant a permanence of tenure without any 
increase of rent, unless one sanctioned by the 
general sentiments of the community, or 
entitling him to purchase money amounting 
to so many yeanr rent in case of his holding 
being transferred to another. It prevails in 
Ulster, and was introduced in a modified form 
into the Irish Land Act of July 8, 1870. 
{Wharton.) 

* ten'-ant (2), *. [See def.] A corrupiJon of 
tenon (q.v.). 

ten'-ant (1), v.t. A i. [Tenant (I), a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To hold, occupy, or possess as a tenant. 

44 Sir Roger's estate is tenanted hy pereous who hav* 
screed him or his ancestor*."— Addison : Spectator. 


2. To let out to tenants. 

famlsfoj™* 4 h ® ******** oo t " — Strype : Neeles. Mem. 

* B. Intrans . ; To live as a tenant: to 
dwell. 

* tSn’-ant (2), v.t. [Tenant (2), a] To fasten 
with, or as with tenons. 

fMt *ued or tenanted the one to th* 
other. — Andrew**: Works, IU 8L 

ten’-ant-a-ble, a. [Eng. tenant ; -able.] 

1. In a state of repair fit for occupation by 
a tenant ; fit for a tenant. 

“That the soul mey not be too much incommoded 
of <mcb necessaries are secured to 
M m * y kMP U 111 ** nantabl * r«P*ir ."— Decay 

* 2. Capable of being held or retained : 
tenable. 

. "To *ppiy the distinction to Colchester : *11 men 
beheld it as tenantable, full of fairs houses."— Fuller: 
Worthies; Essex. 

ten'-ant-a-ble-ng88, s. [Eng. tenantable; 
-tu«s.] The quality or stata of being tenant- 
able. 

t£n'-£nt~ed (1), a. [Eng. tenant ; -td.] Held 
or occupied by a tenant. 

ten'-ant-ed (2), a. [Eng. tenant (2), s. ; -ed.) 
Her. : Tallied or let into another thing • 
having something let in, as a cross tenanted— 
i.e., having rings let into Its extremities. 

tSn'-ant-lcss, a. [Eng. tenant (IX s. ; -!«».] 
Having no tenant or occupant ; unoccupied. 

" 8he returned to the tenontlees hooee of her fsther." 

Longfellow; Evangeline, 1, A 

ten'-ant'-ry, s. [Eng. tenant (IX s. ; -ry.\ 

1. The body of tenants collectively, 

“The feiianfrjr, whom nobody knows, starve and 
ret on the dunghill* whence they originated."— Anoxr 
Essays, No. 114. 


• 2. Tenancy. 


tench, s. 

tinea ' 


, s. [O. 
(q.v.X] 


Fr. tenche; Fr. tanche ; Lat. 


Ichthy. : Tinea linca (nr f vulgaris), the aols 
species of the genns, found all over Europe in 
stagnant waters with soft bottom; it is not 
abnndant in English rivers, hut in old pits in 
brick-yards. Like most other Carps of ths 
group Leuciscina, it passes the winter in a 
torpid atate, concealed in the mud. Tench 
have been taken three feet long, but one of 
half that size is unusually large. They breed 
in May and June, depositing the spawn among 
aquatic plants ; the ova are small, and ex* 
ceedingiy numerous, as many as 297,000 having 
been counted in a single female. The flesh ii 
naturally soft and insipid, hut if the fish are 
fed on meal, it becomes delicate and well* 
flavoured. The colour is usually deep yel- 
lowish-brown, and the so-called Golden Tench 
is not a distinct species, hut a variety dis- 
playing incipient albinism. 

tench-weed, *. 

Hot. : The genus Potamogeton (q.v.), spec. 
P. natans. Forby supposes the name is given 
because the weed is very agreeable to the fiah, 
but Prior because it grows in ponds “ where 
tench have broken up the puddling by 
burrowing In it,*’’ 

tend (1), v.t. A <. [A shortened form of 
attend (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To accompany as assistant, attendant, 
or protector ; to attend on ; to watch, to 
guard. 

" Tend me to-night." 

Shakesp. ; Antony A Cleopatra. It. 1 

2. To look after ; to watch, to mind ; to 
take care or charge o£ 

44 There I* no flock, however watched and tended, 

Bnt one dead lamh Is there." 

\ Longfellow: Resignation. 

3. To attend to; to be attentive to; to 
mind. 

44 Hi# fields he tended, with successless care. 

Early and tate." J. Philips: Cider, !L 

* 4. To wait upon, so as to execute ; to be 
prepared to perform. 

• 5. To accompany. 

” They [cares] tend the crown." 

Shaketp. : Richard 11., iv. 

IL Naut. : Tn watch, as r vessel at anchor 
at the turn of tides, and cast her by the helm, 
and some sail if necessary, so as to keep 
turns ont of her cahle. 


f&te, fl&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wpli; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, qntte, cur, rule, ftill; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


tend-— tenderly 
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B. Intransitive: 


1. To attend ; to waft, aa a servant or at* 
tendant. (Followed hy on.) 

" From whono* thoa earnest, bow tended on." 

Shaketp. : All's Well, U. L 

•2. To be In waiting; to be ready for ser- 
vice ; to attend. 


“The Msociatea tend, and everything' U bent 
For England.” Shaketp. : Samlet, lv. 1 


* 3. To be attentive ; to attend. 


“ rend to tho master 1 ! whittle. "—Shaketp. : Tempest, 

il. 

• 4. To attend or accompany, ae eomathing 
Inseparable. 

" Threefold vaogeance tend upon yonr it* pa." 

Shaketp. : t Hsnr / 17* UL X 


t£nd (2), * tende, v.t. <fc 4. [Fr. Undre, from 
Lat, tendo = to atretch, to extend, to direct.) 
•A. Traneiffw: 


Old Law: To make a tender of; to tender ; 
to offer. 

" Trading unto him a lurrendry."— P. Holland:. 
Camden, p. *7. 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To mqve in a certain, direction ; to be 
directed. 


“ Love I HU affections do not that way tend ,* 

Nor what ho apake, though it lacked form a little, 
Waa not like madness.” <8 haketp. : Hamlet. ill. 1. 


2. To be directed towarda any end or pur* 

S ^se ; to aim ; to have influence or exert ac- 
vity towarda producing a certain affect ; to 
contribute. 


*' Admiratloo aela’d 

All hsav'n, what thU might mean, aod whlthar tend. m 

MiUon: P.L.. ilLSTA 

TT Kaut. : To awing round an anchor, as a 
ship. 

•• Between three aod four o’otock tho tide of ebb 
began to make, aud I sent the master to Bound to the 
southward aud south west ward, aod iu the mean time, 
as the ship tended, I w sighed anchor."— Cook: First 
Voyage, bk. IiL, ch. vU. 


• tend'-ance, s. [Shortened from attendance 
(q.v.).]* 

1. Tha act of attending, tending, or waiting 
on ; attention ; care. 

" They at her comlog sprung. 

And touch'd by her fair tendance, glad Her grew." 

Milton : P. L.. vilL 47. 

2. The act of waiting ; attendance. 

8. Attendanca ; atate of expectation. 

** Uuhapple wight, borne to demastroua end. 

That doth his life ia bo loag tendance spend I" 
Spenser: Mother Hubberds Tale. 

4. Persons attending ; attendants. 

“ Now torch aod meoinl tendance led 
Chief taio and kni ght to bower aod bed." 

Scott : Lord of the files. Hi. 7. 

# t£nd'~ant, s. [Shortened from attendant 
(q.v.). J ' An attendant. 

** Her tendants saw her fallen apoa her sword." 

Vicars: Trans, of Virgil. 

* tende, v.t. [Tend (2), v .] 


•t^nd'-^nje, *. [Lat. Undens, pr. par. of 
tendo =s to atretch.) Tendancy. 

" He freely moves and acta according to hia most 
natural temdmee and Inclination.' — Scott : Christian 
Life, pt» 1, ch. L 

t£nd'-en-9& s. [Eng. tendcnc(e); -y.) Tha 
quality or atate of tending towards aoma end, 
purpose, or result ; direction towards any 
end, purpoaa, or reault; inclining or contri- 
buting influenca ; inclination ; disposition. 

“But the general tendency of schism U to widen."— 
Macaulay f Hist. Eng., ch. xL 


tSnd'-er (1), s. [Eng. tend (1), v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. One who tends, weits npon, or takee 
charga or care of another. 

* 2. Regard ; care ; kind concern. (In this 
sense parhapa from tender, a.) 

u Thoa mak'st some tender of my life, 

Ia this lair rescue. " 

Shaketp. : l Henry IV., v. 4. 

IL Technically: 


1. Kail. : Tha carriage which ia attached to 
a locomotiva, and contains the supply of fuel 
aod water. [Tank- engine.] 


2. Naut. : A amall vessel employad to tend 
opon a larger ona, with supplies of proviaiona, 
to carry dispatches, to assist in tha perform- 
ance of shore duty, in reconnoitring, Ac. 

“Capt. Knight, with a fireship aod three tenders, 
which last had not a constant crest Dumpier: 
Voyages (an. U85). 

3. Domestic : A email reservoir attached to 

a mop, scrubber, or similar utenail. 


ton -der (2), s . [Tendxb (1), r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of offering for acceptance ; an 
offer for acceptance. 

" A formal tender aod a formal aeospUnc*.*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xilL 

2. An offer in writing to do certain work, or 
anpply certain specified articles at a certaiu 
a um or rate. 

3. That which ia tendered, proffered, or 
oflered. 

° You have ta'en theaa tenders for true pay " 

Bhakesp. : Hamlet, 1. A 

IL Law : An offer of money or other thing 
In satisfaction of a debt or liability. 

(1) Legal tender: Coin or paper-money 
which, eo far as regards the nature or quality 
thereof, a debtor may be compelled to pay, or a 
creditor to receive, in settlement of debt. The 
legal tauder rnonay of the United States is as 
follows: Gold coin; silver dollars and silver 
certificate* (except wheu otherwise expressly 
stipulated in thecontiact) ; fractional silver in 
amounts not exceeding ten dollars; United 
States notea or 2 3 4 ‘ greanbacka ” (axcept for pay- 
ment of duties and interest on {he national 
debt) ; Treasury notes (except when otherwise 
expressly stipulated in tha contract). Gold ia, 
therefore, our only full and unlimited legal 
tender monay. Notes of uational banka ara 
not lagal tender, hnt are “ receivabia ” for all 
debts and dues, public and private, except 
duties and interest on the national debt 
Trade dollars and foreign moneys are not legal 
tender. Tha constitutional right of our 
government to iaeua legal tender paper cur- 
rancy in either peace or war was decided by 
the Supreme Court (Mr. Justice Field dissent- 
ing), on March 3, 1884, in the casa of Juillard 
vs. Greenman, 110 U. S., 421. Our Constitution 
prohibits the several States from making any 
money legal tender except gold and silver 
coins. [Sea Fiat Monxt.] 

(2) Plea of tender : 

Law: A plea by & defendant that he hae 
been always ready to satisfy the plaint ifTa 
claim, and now brings tha aum demanded into 
court. 

(3) Tender of amends : 

Law: An offar by a person who has been 
guilty of any wrong or breach of contract to 
pay a sum of money by way of amends. 

t5n'-der(l), v.t. & 4. [Fr. tendre, from Lat. 
tendo — to stretch, to direct, to extend. Tender 
and tend (2) are thue doublets.) 

A- Transitive: 

1. To offar In words, or to exhibit or present 
for acceptance. 

“ I tender yon my servica." 

Shaketp. : Richard IL, IL a 

2. To offar in payment or satisfaction of a 
deht or liability. 

“ Hero I tender It [money] (or him." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, tv. L 

* 3. To present, to exhibit, to show. 

" Yon 'll tender me a fcoL Shaketp. * Hamlet, L I. 

B. Intrans. : To make a tender or offer to 
do certain work or supply certain gooda for 
s specified sum or price. 

ten'-der (2), v.t. [Tender, a.) To treat or 
regard with kindness ; to hold desr, to regard ; 
to have a care or regard for ; to cherish. 

“ Which name I tender as dearly as my own.” 

Shaketp. : Borneo 4k Juliet, iiL L 

ten der, # ten-dr©, a.&s. [Fr. tendre (formed 
with excrescent d after u, as in gender , 
thunder, Ac.), from Lat. tenerum, accua. of 
tener = tandar, thin, fine; allied to tenuis = 
thin, ilna ; Sp. tiemo; Port, terno ; I tel. 
tenero.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Easily impressed, broken, bruised, or 
the iika ; delicate ; not hard or firm. 

** Those lender limbs of thine." 

Shaketp. : Alls Well, iiL & 

2. Not hard or t^ugh : as, The meat ia tender. 

3. Delicate, effeminate ; not hardy ; not 
able to endure hardship. 

" The dark oppressive a team asceoda ; 

Aod, used to milder scents, the tender race. 

By thousands, tom bio from their booted domes." 

Thomson : A ufumn, 1,180. 

4. Dalicate in health ; weakly. (Scotch.) 

5. Very sensible of impression or pain; 
very ausceptibla of any sensation; easily 
pained or hurt. 

** Your soft and tender breeding." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Night, ▼. 


6. Snacaptibla of the softer passions, a* 
love, compassion, kindness ; easilv affected 
by tha sufferings or distrass of another ; com- 
passionate, pitiful, sympathetic. 

“ But so loconaUteot U human nature that there 
are tender ai>ota even io seared cooscleucea."— Macau- 
lay: Hist. Kng^ eh. viL 

7. Exprasslva of the softer passions; 
adapted or calculated to excite feeling or 
sympathy ; affecting, pathetic. 

8. Gentle, mild, kind; nnwilling to hurt; 
loving, fond. 

" Bid her be all that cheera or softens life. 

The tender sister, daughter, friend, and wife." 

Pope : Epistle to Mr. Jer+tt, 40. 

9. Using language or having a atyla chamo- 
terized by a cartain aoftuass or pathos. 

* 10. Exciting concern ; dear, precious. 

" Whose life'a as tender to me as my aouL" 

Shaketp. i Two Gentlemen of Verona, v. 4 

11. Careful to save inviolate, or not to 
Injure. (Witho/.) 

“ Ermln'd caudour, tender of our fame." 

Smart : Horatian Carums of Friendship. 

12. Not strong through immaturity; im- 
mature, feehla. 

" No tralo la hii beyond a single page. 

Of foreign aspect and of tender aga.' 

Byron : Lara, L 4 

13. Apt to give pain or annoy whan apokan 
of; delicate, aore. 

“ In thing* that are tender and nnpleaaioa, break 
the ice hy some whose words are of leas weight."— 
Bacon. 

* 14. Quick, aharp, kean. 

" Unapt for tender amelL* 

Shakes p . .* Rape of Lucrece, SS4 

* B. At subst . ; A tenderness, a regard, an 
affection. 

•*1 had a kind of a tender for Dolly."— Centliers : 
Man's Bewitched, v. 

tender-foot, #. A novica, a young b* 
ginner; a new comer into a mining camp 
ranch, Ac. ( U. S. ami Australian Slang.) 
tender-hearted, a. 

1. Having great susceptibility of the softer 
passions, as love, pity, compassion, kindness, 
&c. 

“ Towards that tender-hearted man he turned 
A serious eye." Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. tiL 

2. Having great sensibility ; susceptible of 
impressions or influence. 

"Rohoboam waa young and tender hearted, and 
could not withstand tbeiu."— g Chron. xiii 7. 

tender-heartedly, adv. In a tender 
hearted manner. 

tender-heartedness, *. The quality 
or atate of being tender-hearted ; a tender oj 
compassionate disposition. 

“ She little thought 

This tender-heartedness would cause her death." 

Southey: Grandmother's TaU. 

•tender-hefted, a. Moved with tender 
neas ; tender-hearted. 

•• Thy tender kefted nature shall not givo 
The* over to hanhneu." shaketp. : Lear, IL 4 

tender-loin, a. A tender part of fleah 
In the hind quarter of beef or pork ; tha paoa* 
muscle. 

tender-minded, a. Susceptible of aoft 
paaaiona ; tender-hearted. 

“ To b« tender-minded 

Does not become a aword." Shaketp. : Lear, v. a 

tender mouthed, a. Kind in speak- 
ing ; not harsh. 

tender-porcelain, a. A ware composed 
of a vitreous frit rendered opaqna and lesa 
fusible by addition of calcareous clay. Ita 
glaze ia a glass of silica, alkali, and lead. 

• t S n'-der-llng, a. [Eng. Under , a. ; -liny.) 

* 1. Ona who ia made tender, delicate, or 
affemioate by too much kindnesa or fondling. 

“Onr tenderlings complain© of rhenmea, catarhs, 
aod post*."— Nourished : Deter. England, bk. IL, 
ch. xlx. 

2. Ona of the first horna of a deer. 

tSn'-der-l& *ten-dre-ly, adv. [Eng. 
Under, a. ; -ly.] 

L In a tender manner ; with tenderness ot 
gentleness ; gently, mildly. 

“ And half in earnest, half in Ie*L would aay. 
Btemly, though tenderly. Art tbou the King?" 

Longfellow : Sicilians Tale. 

2. With affaction or pity ; fondly, dearly. 

" For, after all that has pawed, I cannot help loving 
yoa tenderly ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. jxiv. 

3. Delicately, affaminately: as, a child 
tenderly reared. 

4. With a qnick sense of pain ; keanly. 


boll, b 6 $i poiit, J<^ 1 ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, ^em; thin, %Mb; sin, as; expeot, Xenophon, eyist. ph = 1 
-elan, -ti&n = sham -tlon, -sion = shun; -(ion, -fion = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shits, -hie, -die, Ac. = bel, d©L 
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tenderness— tenerity 


t£n*-der-n€ss, * ten-der-nesse, a [Eng. 

tender , a. ; -n«ss.] 

1. The quality or state of being tender, 
delicate, nr fragile ; aoftnesa, brittleness. 

2. Freedom from hardness or toughness 
as, the tenderness of meat. 

3. The quality or state of being easily hart 
softness, delicacy: as, tenderness of the skin. 

4. Susceptibility of the softer passions 
sensibility. 

" W# have heard from you « voice 
At every moment softeued in Ite course 
By tenderness of he*rt,~ 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. Ir. 
& Kind attention; kindness; kindly feeling 
OT disposition ; care or affection for another. 

"No twrt of hit conduct to her. tine* her marriage, 
bad indicated tenderness on hit part.''— Macaulay : 
BisU Eng., cb. ix. 

6. Scrupuloosness, caution ; extreme care 
or concern not to hart or give offence. 

“Tbs Inducing cause of their error was an over- 
active seal, and too wary a tenderness iu avoiding 
■esndaL"— Bishop Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. L, 
Cfi. iii. 

7. Cautious care to preserve or not to Injure. 

‘'There being Implanted In every man's nature a 
great tenderness of reputation, to be careless of It la 
looked onus mark of a deg onerous mind ." — Gotenr 
ment of the Tongue. 

8. Pity, mercy, mildness. 

** No tenderness was shown to learning, to genius, or 
to »nctity.*— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng ^ ch. xiv. 

9. Snftnesa of expression ; pathos. 

“ Passages which would have reminded him of the 
tenderness of Otway or of the vigour of Dryden."— 
Macaulay : Rise. Eng., ch. xiii. 

fcSn-dln-oiis, a. [Fr. tendineux.] [Tendon.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a tendon or teodons. 

2. Partaking of the nature of a tendon. 

3. Full of tendons ; sinewy. 

* tgnd-ment, s. [Eng. tend (IX v. ; -ment.] 
The act of tending ; attendance, care. 

“ Whether ill tendment or recu release paioe 
Procure hi* death, the neighbours all complains." 

Bp. EaU : Satires, 1L 4. 

t£n'-do, S . [Tendon.] A tendon. 

tendo-Achlllis, s. [Achuxis-tendo.] 

ten'-don, s. [Fr., from an imaginary Low 
Lat. Undo, from Lat tendo = to stretch.] 

Anat. (Pi.); Cords of tough, white, shining 
fibrous tisane, connecting the ligaments with 
the bones. 

tendon-phenomena, s. pi 

Physiol. : The action of certain muscles, due 
apparently to reflex action produced by afferent 
impulses started In the tendon, bat really to 
direct stimulation of the muscles themselves. 
Thus, when the leg Is placed in an easy posi- 
tion (for example, resting upon the other leg), 
a sharp hlowon the patellar tendon will cause 
a sudden jerk forward of the leg, produced 
by the contraction of the quadriceps femoris 
muscle. 

ten'-do-tome f s. [Eag. tendon), and Gr. 
rofti} {tome) = a cutting.] 

Surg. : A subcutaneous knife, having a small 
Oblancenlate blade on the end of a loog stem, 
and used for severing deep-seated tendons 
without making a large incision or dissecting 
down to the spot. 

tSn'-dr&c, a [Native name.] 

ZooL: A small insectivorous mammal, from 
Madagascar, allied to the Tanrec, but sepa- 
rated on account of its dentition, and given 
generic rank under 
the name Ericulus. 

It is about two- 
thirds of the sire 
of the Common 
Hedgehog, which 
It closely resembles 
in appearaoce. Its 

g eneral tint la 
usky. the spines 
being mack, tipped 
with white or light 
red. Telfair’s Tendrac, with the same habitat, 
constitutes another genus, Echinops, differing 
from Ericulus in dentition. It la about five 
iuchea long, brownish above, dingy whits 
benesth, the upper surface closely covered 
with sharp spines. [Rice-ten drac.] 

tSn'-drH, *ten'-drell, «. & a. [Shortened 
from Fr. tendrlUons = tendrils ; O. Fr. tendron 
= a tender fellow, a tendril, from tendre = 
tender (q.v.) ; cf. Ital. tenerume — cartilages, 
tendrils, from tenero^z tender.] 



A. As substantive : 

1. Hot. A Lit . : A curling and twining thread 
like process by which one plant clings to 
another body for the purpose of support. It 
may be a modification of the midrib, as in 
the. pea ; a prolongation of a leaf, as in Nepen- 
thes ; or a moditicatioa of the Inflorescence, 
as in the vine. They have beeo divided into 
a tern -tend ri is and leaf-tendrils. Called also 
Cirrliua, and by the old authors Capreolus and 
Clavioula. Linmeus included tendrils under 
hia fulcra. Ten drib bearing plants are distri- 
buted among ten orders. 

M A* the vine curls her tendrils." 

Milton ; P. L., tv. 807. 

H Darwin {Origin of Species , ch. vil.) points 
out that the gradations from leaf-climbera to 
tendril-bearers are wonderfully close, and that 
in each case the change is beneficial to the 
species la a high degree. 

2. Fig . .* Anything curling or spiral like a 
tendril. 

** The glossy tendrils of his raven hair." - 

Byron : Lara, H. St 

* B. As adj. ; Clasping or climbing like 
tendril ; having tendrils. 

" Mingled with the curling growth 
Of tendril hops, that flaunt npoo their poles." 
w Dyer; Fleece, L 

ten'-drlled, t<5n’ - drilled, a. [Eng. ten- 
dril; -ed. J 

Pot., Ac. : Furnished with tendrils. 

“ Bound their trunks the thousand - tendrited vine 
wound op." Southey j Thalaba, bk. vi. 

■ ten'-drdn, *. [O. Fr.] A tendril. 

‘‘ Btu * > *^<l t end-rent appear above ground. *— p. 
Holland ; i'iinie, hit. xix.. eh. viiL 

* tSn -dry, s. IEug. tender (1), v. ; -y.] Tender, 
otter. 

tend'-somo, a. [Eng. tend (1), y. ; -same.] 
hieeding much care aad attention : as, a tend 
some child. (Frew.) 

* tone, s. & v . [Teen.] 

ten'-e-br®, s. pi [Lat = darkness.] 

Eccles. : The office of Matius and Lauda for 
the Thursday, Friday, and Saturday In Holy 
Week (q.v,), aung oa the afternooa or evening 
of Wednesday Thursday, and Friday respect- 
ively. The Gloria Patri, hymns, antiphone of 
the Blessed Virgin, &c., are omitted in token 
of aorrow. At the beginning of the office, 
flfteeo lighted candlea are placed on a tri- 
angular stand, and at the conclusion of each 
psalm one la put oat, till a a ingle candle ia 
left at the top of the triangle. While the 
Benedictus ia being 6ung, tho lights on the 
high altar are extinguished, and then the 
a ingle candle is hidden at the Epistle aide, to 
be brought out at the conclusion of the office. 
The extinction of the lights (whence the name 
tenebra) la said to figure the growing dark- 
neaa of the world at the time of the Cruci- 
fixion, aud the last candle is hidden for a time 
to signify that death could not really obtain 
dominion over Chriat, though it appeared to 
do so. A noise la made at the conclusion of the 
office to symbolize the convulsions of nature 
at the desth of Christ (Matt, xxvit 45, 60- 
63 ; Mark xv. 33, 37, 38 ; Luke xxiii. 44, 45). 

* te na -brl-cdse, a. [Let. ienebricosus, from 
tenebrce= darkness.] Tenebrous, dark, gloomy. 

* ten-3-briT-lc, a. [Lat. fenebnz = dark- 
nesa, and focio — to make.] Causing or pro- 
ducing darkness; darkening. 

_ . “Where light 

Lay fitful in a tenebrijtc time, ‘ 

Browning : Ring Jt Book, x. 1,781. 

* ten-S-brfr-ic-ous, a, [Tenebrific.] 
Causing or producing darkness ; tenebrific. 

tc-ne'-brl-o, s. [Lat. = one who ahuoa the 
light, from tenebrce= darkness.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Tenebrionld® 
(q.v.X Tenebrio molitor is the Mealworm (q. v.X 

te-na-brf-dn -f-daa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tenebrio. 
genit. tenebrioidis) ; fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 
Entom, : A family of Heteromerous Beetles, 
tribe Atrachelia. Body nsnally oval or ob- 
long, depressed ; thorax square or trapezoid, 
the same breadtti as the extremity of the 
abdomen ; last joint of the maxillary palpi 
formed like a reversed triangle or hatchet; 
men turn but little extended, leaving the 
base of the jaws uncovered. Black or dull- 
colonred insects, with a peculiar odonr, alow 
in their movements and nocturnal in their 
habits. A few aberrant species are found on 


treea and plants. They feed generally on de- 
caying animal and vegetable matter. Moat 
of the hard aperiea are very tenacious of life. 
Some are mimetic, resembling Carabid®, Lon- 
gicornes, &c. About 5,000 aperies are known. 
The larger number are found along the mar- 
gins of deserts in the Old and New World ; 
the species being very numerous in auch 
localities. 

* te-ne'-brl-ous, a. [Lat. fene&ra? = dark- 
ness.l Dark, gloomy, tenebrous; pertaining 
to night 

" Were moon and stirs for villain* only made, 

, To guide, yet screeu them, with tenebrious light?” 
Young: Sight Thoughts, ix. 

*ten'-g-brose, o. [Lat tenebrosus.) Dark, 
tenebrous. 

Ten-e-bro'-si, s. pi [Ital.] [Tenebrosk.1 
Art : A name applied to a school of artists, 
also called Caravaggeschi, after its founder, 
Caravaggio. The remarkable characteristic of 
this class of artist was their bold and power 
ful rendering of chiaroscuro. 

* ten-e-brfcs'-I-tft a [O. Fr. UnebrosiU .] 
The qnality or atate of being tenebrous ; dark- 
neaa, gloom, gloominess. 

“Tenebrosity or darkness Is directly opposite to 
light and clearness. P. Holland, Plutarch, pTasa. 

* ten'-S-brQU8 f a. [Lat. tenebrosus, from 
tenebree = darkness.] Dark, gloouiy. 

“ The towering and tenebrous boughs ol the cypress." 

Longfellow: Evangeline, iL x 

* ten'-S-broiis-nesa, s. [Eng. tenebrous; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being teae- 
brous; darkness, gloom. 

t^n'-e-ment, s. [Fr., from Low Lat tene- 
mentum , from Lat teneo = to hold.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Aa abode, a habitation, a dwelling, a 
house. {Lit A Jig.) 

** Cun ell uiot. sage, or sophist ever writ. 

People this lonely tower, this tenement refit?* 
Byron; Childe Harold, ii. C 

2. An apartment, or set of apartments, In a 
building, uaed by ooe family; an apartment, 
or aet of apartments, iu au inferior building 
used by a poor family. 

IL Law: Any apeciea of permanent pro- 
perty that may be held, as lands, houses, an 
advowsou, a franchise, a peerage, Ac. 

“ Tenement l« a word of still greater extent (th\n 
Isudl snd though in it* vulgar acceptation it isoniy 
applied to houses and other building*, yet iu its 
original, proper, and legal sense, It signifies every thing 
that may be halden, provided It be of * pernmneul 
nature : whether It be of a euhetential and sensible, or 
of an unsubstantial Ideal kind.-*— Blackstone: Com. 
ment., bk. U., ch. S. 

tenement -house, s. A hooae divided 
Into tenements occupied by separate families. 
In tenement hoasee the landlord does not re* 
aide on the premises. [Tenement, I. 2.] 

ten-o-ment'-al, a. [Eng. tenement; -al ] 
Pertaining to a tenement, or teuementa ; cap- 
able of being held by a tenant. 

**Tb« other, or tenementol lands, they distributed 
among their tenanta.’*— Blackstone : Comment., bk. IL. 
ch. 1 

t^n-«-ment'-ar-y, a. [Eng. tenement ; -ary.] 
Capable of being leased ; designed for teuaocy ; 
held by tenants. 

“ finch wer« the Oeorl* among the 8axone ; but of 
two *orts, one that hired the lord a out land or tene- 
mentary land (called also the Folcland) like our 
larmera.*— Spelman : Cf Feuds d Tenures, ch. vii. 

t£-nen'-d&s, a. [Lat., accus. fem. pi. of 
tenendus, fut. pass. par. of teneo = to hold.] 

Scots law: That clause of a cnarter by 
which the particular tenure ia expressed. 

te-nSn-dum, s. [Lat., neut. siug. of tenen- 
dus, fut. pass. par. of teneo — to hold.] 

Law; That clause in a deed wherein the 
tenure of the land ia created and limited, lta 
office is to limit and appoint the tenure of tha 
land which is held, and how and of whom It 
la to be held. 

* tfcn'-ent, s. [Lat. 3rd pers. pi. pr. indie, of 
teneo = to hold.] A tenet (q.v.X 

HI* tenent is *lw«y« u singular and sloof from ths 
vulgar as ho can."— Eorle: Microcosmography. 

tSn-er-iffa', *. [See def.) A wine brought from 
Teneriffe, one of the Cansry Ialanda, resem- 
bli'jg Madeira, bot a little more acid in taste. 

fce-n£r'-I-ty, s. [Lat teneritas, from tenet 
= tender (q.v.X] Tenderness. 


fite, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wgU, work, wh6, sbn; mute, cub, ciire, unite, our, rule, f&ll; try, Sirrlan. ®, ce = e; ey = a; qu * kw. 
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t^-ne^-mJc, a. [Tenesmus.] 

Med. : Pertaining to, or characterized by 
tenesmus. 

tS-ne^’-mus, i. [Lat., from Gr. ret v*<rp.6s 
(feinesmos) (see de£) ; rtivoi (kind) = to strain.] 
Pathol. : A desire to go to stool without the 
power of evacuation ; a straining at atool. It 
generally arises from violent and irregular 
motion of the rectum, as when there are in 
it ulcers or excrescences, or when there is 
stone in the bladder, or after long-continued 
diarrhoea, or in dysentery, Ac. 

tcn'-et, a. [Lat. = he holds, 3rd pers. aing. pr. 
indie, of tene o = to hold.] Any opinion, 
principle, doctrine, or dogma which a person 
holds, believes, or maintains as true. 

“So that men will dUbellere tbelr own eye*, 
reooaace the evidence of their eenee*. end give their 
own experience the lye nvther th*n »dnm of any- 
thing dUagreeing with thews ucred tenets."— Locke : 
Human UndtrU., bk. ir„ cb. xx. 

t^n'-fold, a. or adv . [Eng. ten, and / 0 Z 0 Z.] 
Ten times as many or as great ; ten times 
greater or more. 

t<Srig-er-ite, a. [After C. Tenger, one of the 
flrat who described. It ; sufT. -ite (Kin.).] 

Kin. : A palverulsnt mineral occurring as a 
thin crust on the gadolinite of T tterby , Sweden. 
Luatre, dull ; colour, white. Compos, stated 
to be that of a carbonate of yttria. 

"Tcng'-malm, s. [Pater GustavuaTengmalm, 
a Swedish naturalist, contemporary with Lin- 
naeus, and author of Pan Swcus.] 

Tengmalm's owl, «. 

Omith. : Nyctala tengmalmi, the Common 
Passerine or Tengmalm'a Owl, ia deep brown, 
with a white throat, round brown spota on 
the breast and wings, and four white tinea on 
the tail. It is acarcely larger than a black- 
bird. 

te'-nl-old, a, [Tasnioid.] 

t^n'-nant-Ite, s. [After the English chemist 
Smithson -Tennant ; suff. - ite (Kin.).] 

Min. : An isometric mineral, occurring 
mostly in cryatala. Hardness, 3‘5 to 4 ; ap. 
gr. 4-37 to 4-53; luatre, metallic, becoming 
very dull on long exposure to light ; cnlnur, 
blackiah gray to iron-black ; atreak, dark gray. 
Coinpoa. : a aulphsrsenite of copper and iron, 
with the formula 4(Cu,Pe)S + Aa^ The 
finest crystals have hitherto been found in 
the minea of Cornwall. 

tSn -ne, a. [Fr. tannL\ [Tawny.] 

Her. : A colour, a kind of cheatnnt or 
orange-brown colour. It is seldom used in 
coat-armour. In engraving it ia represented 
by diagonal linea, drawn from the einister 
chief point, and traversed by horizontal ones. 

t£n'-ner, *- [Eng. ten; ~er.] A ten-pound 
note. (Slang.) 

44 No money T Not much : perbape a tenner.*— 
Hugh* : Tom Brown at Oxford* ch. xlx. 

t^n -nia, * ten els, * ten-nes, * ten-nys, 
* ten-ys, * ten-yse, a. [Etym. doubtful. 
Skest proposes O. Fr. tenies , pi. of tenie = a 
fiilet, headband (Lat. tcenia), in allusion to 
the string over which the halla are played, or 
to the streak on the wall as in rackets. Othera 
prefer Fr. tenez = take this, 2nd pers. pi. impera- 
tive of lenir = to hold.] A game of ball played 
in a court by two or four persons. The court 
is divided by a net, about three feet high, 
called the “line," and the game consists in 
driving a ball against the wall, and causing it 
to rebound beyond the line, by striking it 
with a small bat, known aa a racket, the ob- 
ject being to keep the ball in motion as long 
as possible, he who first allows it to fall to 
the ground losing the stroke. Tennis was in- 
troduced into England in the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and was very popular down to the reign 
of Charles IL Since then it ha3 become 
almost extinct In England, owing to the ex- 
pense of providing the complicated court. 
Lawn-tennis (q.v.), which ia a modified form 
of tennis, was introduced into England in 
1873, and is now very popular in the United 
States. 

" HU «*y bow, bU good etorlee. hi* *tyl« of dancing 
and playing tennis, the round of hi* cordial laogh, 
were familiar to all Loudon .*— Macaulay : Bit . Kng^ 
ch. xt 

tennis-ball, *. The ball ueed in the 
game of tennis. (ShaJcesp. : Much Ado , iii. 2.) 


tennis-court, a. A court or alley in 
which tennis ia played. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry 
IV., ii. 2.) 

• ten'-nls, v.L [Tennis, «.] To drive back- 
wards and forwards, as a ball in the game of 
tennis. 

" Thoee fourcarrlsona Issuing forth anon the enemy, 
will so drive him from one side to another, and tennis 
him a uemgst them, that ho shall find no where aafe to 
keep his feet in, nor hide himself.**— Spenser : On 
Ireland. 

tSn'-on, “ten-oun, *ten-non, “ten- 
own, 4 ten-ant, * ten-ent, a. [Fr. Zenon, 
from tenir; Lat. teneo = to 
hold.] 

Carp. : The projecting end 
of a piece of timber fitted 
for insertion into a mortise, 
formed by cutting away a 
portion on one or more aides ; 
sometimes made cylindrical. 

The usual joint in putting 
up wooden frames, whether 
or buildings or machines. 

Tenons are secured in their 
mortises by pins, or by giv- tenon. 
iog them a dovetail, which 
is driven into the undercut mortise by means 
of a wedge or bscking-binck. 

" A mortice and fenon. or ball-*nd-»ock*t Hot, la 
wanted at the hip."— Paley : Nat. Theol., cb. will. 

tenon-anger, 1 . A hollow auger used 
for turning the ends of movable blind-slats 
down to a round tenon. The end of the 
tenon is afterwards dressed by s bnr. 

tenon-saw, a. A thin saw with a thicker 
metallic backing ; osed for fine work, such as 
sawing tenons, dovetaiia, mitres forjointa, Ac. 

t£n-6n, v.t. [Tenon, *.] * 

L Literally: 

1. To fit for insertion into a mortise, aa the 
end of a piece of timber. 

2. To Join by means of a tenon. 

* IL Fig. : To fasten or Join together aa 
with a tenon. (Andrewes : Sermons, ii. 86.) 

tSri-on-lrig, pr. par. or o. [Tenon, v.] 

tenoning- chisel, *• A double-blade 
chisel which makes two cuts, leaving a middie 
piece which forma a tenon. 

tenoning-machine, a. A machine for 
cutting timber to leave a tenon. 

tSn or, * ten'-our, * ten-oure, a. A a. 

[Fr. teneur — the tenor pan in muaic, tenor, 
aubetance, from Lat. tenorem, accua. of tenor 
= a holding on, tenor, sense ; teneo — to hold ; 
Sp. tenor; ital. tenore.] 

A, As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Continued run or couraa ; general or pre- 
vailing direction ; mode of cnntinuauce. 

•• go shall my day* In one sad tenor run* 

Pope : Homer; Iliad vL &2 Ql 

2. The course or line of thought which runs 
or hold a through the whole of a discourse ; 
general course, direction, or drift of thought ; 
general spirit, meaning, or tendency ; purport, 
substance. 

“The whole tenor of the gospel* and eplatlsa shows, 
that hmvma virtue* aro all light in tbs balance.*— 
Waterland: Works, r. 4 7A 

* 3. Stamp, character, nature, kind. 

44 All of a tenour waa their aftsr.lifs." 

Dry den i Palamon A Arcite, UL 1,1 4 & 

IL Technically: 

1. Law: A transcript or copy. It Implies 
that a correct copy is set out, and therefore 
the instrument mnst be set out correctly, 
even although the pleader may not have set 
out more than the substance or purport of 
the instrument. 

2. Music: 

(1) The third of the four kinds of voices 
arranged with regard to their com pass. It is 
the highest of male chest voices, and its ex- 
tent lies between tenor o and treble a. The 
tenor voice is sometimes called by way of 
distinction “the human voice,” from an idea 
that it ia the quality and compass of voice 
most common to man. The Plain Song of the 
Church was formerly given as a tenor part, 
the harmonies being constructed above and 
below it. The name is derived from the hold- 
ing or sostaining note which waa given for- 
merly to this voice. In old mnsic the teuor 
voice waa divided into three classes, high, 
mean, and low tenor. 


(2) The third of the four parts in which con- 
certed or harmonized music for mixed voices 
is usually composed ; the part above the bass. 
Formerly the music for this part was written 
on a ataff marked with the tenor clef ; hut 
now it is generally written in displayed or 
fuli-senre muaic on the ataff marked with the 
treble clef, and is sung an octave lower. In 
compressed snd short-score music it is written 
on the bass staff and ita supplementary upper 
ledger-lines. 

(3) One who possesses a tenor voice ; one 
who sings a tenor part. 

(4) An instrument which plays a teuor part 

(5) The larger violin of Inw pitch is called 
the tenor, slto viola, bratsche, and eometimes 
alto violiu. 

(6) A tenor bell (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: 

Music : Pertaining to the tenor; adapted 
for playing or ainging the tenor part: us, a 
tenor voice, a tenor instrument. 

tenor bell, #. The principal bell ia a 

peal or set. 

tenor C, *. 

Music: 

1. The lowest o in the tenor voice/ 

2. The lowest string of the tenor violin, 

tenor-clef, a. 

Music : The c clef placed upon the fourth 
line of the stave. It is used for the tenor 
voice, tenor trombone, the higher register of 
the bassoon and violoncello, Ac. The treble 
clef is sometimes employed for the tenor 
voice, but the notes are then expressed an 
octave above their true sound. 

tenor-trombone, a. 

JfuKc .* A trombone with a compaas of two 
octaves and a fifth. 

tfcn -or, a. [A corruption of ienon (q.v.). | 

tSn-or'-e, a. [Ital] 

Music : 

1. A tenor voice. 

2. A tenor singer. 

T Tenore buffo, a tenor singer to whom Is 
assigned a comic part in an opera ; Tenors 
leggiero, s tenor singer with a voice of light, 
email quality ; Tenors robusto , a tenor singer 
with a full, strong, sonorous voice. 

ten-o-ri'-no, a. [Ital., dimin. of tenore = 
tenor.] A tenor singer having a voice of a 
light, clear, thin quality. 

* ten'-or-lst, a. [Eng. tenor ; -1st.] 

Music: One who sings the tenor part or 
plays the tenor violin. (Stainer £ Barrett.) 

t8n'-or-Ite, s. [After the Neapolitan esvent, 
Tenore ; euff, die (Kin.).] 

Min. : A variety of melaconite (q.v.), occur- 
ring in very thin crystalline scales of a ahining 
hlttck colour on volcanic scoria at Vesuvius. 
Lately shown, on optical grounds, to be tri- 
clinic in crystallization. 

t£n-or-oon', a. [Tenor.] 

Music : 

1. The name of an old tenor oboo with a 
compass extending downwards to tenor c. 

2. A word affixed to an organ atop to denote 
that It does not proceed below tenor c : as, 
tenoraon hautboy. A tenoroon diapsson is a 
double diapsson which does not extend beluW 
tenor a 

ten'-d-tome, s. [Tendotome.] 

* ten-6n-t6t'-6-mft #. [Gr. 

rev <ov (tenon), genit. t«Vokto« ( tenontos ) = a 
tenon, and roja»} (tome) — a cutting.] 

Surg. : The act of dividing a tendon ; tht 
division of a tendon. 

t^n -pen-nj^, a. [Eng. fen, and penny.) Valued 
at or worth ten pence. 

tenpenny-noil, *. [Penny, T) 
t6n‘ '-r$o, *. [Tanuec.) 

t£nse, a. [Lat. tensus, pa, par. of tendo m to 
stretch.] Stretched tightly ; stretched or 
strained to stiffness ; rigid ; not lax. 

" The *kln wu tense, «l*o r Imp led and bli*tered/- 
Wiseman : Surgery. 



b6iJ, b6^ ; pdtit, Jiffrl ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^clst. -t&g. 
Milan, -tian = •fry* , -tion, -si on = »hiin ; -(ion, -$ion = shun, -cions, -tlous, -fiious = shiis. -bio, -<ile, Ac. ~ bfl. dpL 
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t&ue, * tence, i. [O. Fr. tens ; Fr. temps — 
time, season, from Lat. tempue = time, a 
tense ; Port. A IUL. tempo; Sp. tiempo.] 

Gram. : One of the forme which a verb takes 
in order to express time of action or of that 
which is affirmed ; one of the particnlsr forms 
of inflection of a verb by which time of action 
is expressed. The primary simple tenses are 
three : past, present, and fnture ; but these 
admit of many modiii cations, which differ in 
different languages. In English tenses are 
formed : (1) by internal vowel change, as in 
stag, sang, fling, flwng, Ac. ; (2) by termina- 
tions! inflection, as in love, loved, live, lived, 
Ac. ; or (3) by the use of auxiliary verbs, as 
love, did love, will love ; go, will go, had gone, 
Ac. 

“The tenses are uaed to mark present, past, and 
future time, either indefinitely without refereuce to 
anr beginning, middle, or ead; or else definitely, in 
niereace to auch distinction*."— Harris : Hermes, bk. 
L eh. Til. 

tSnsc-ljr, adv. [Eng. tense, a. ; -ly.) In a 
tense manner; tightly; with tension. 

t£nse'-n£ss, «. [Eng. tense , a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being tense or stretched to 
stiffneas ; etiffness, tension. 

"Shoald the pain and tenseness ot the part con tin ae, 
the operation mnat take place."— Sftarp: Surgery. 

* tSn-sI-bH'-I-tft e. [Eng. tensible; -ity.] 
The quality or state of being tensible or ten- 
sile ; tensility. 

* tSn -sl-ble, a. [Eng. tens(e), a. ; -ibis.] Ca- 
pable of being extended ; tensile. 

“Gold la the cloeeat and therefore the heaviest of 
xnetala, and la likewise the moat flexible and tenzibtef 
— Bacon : Nat. Bist.. } 327. 

tSn'-sile, a. [Lat. tensus = tense (q.v.).J 

1. Of or pertaining to tension : as, teTisile 
strength. 

2. Capable of being extended or drawn out 
In length or breadth. 

“All bodies ductile and textile, as metals that will 
be drawn into wire* have the appetite of not dia- 
eoationing."— Bacon : Nat. But.. $ 8*a 

tensile-strength, *. The cohesive power 
-by which a material resists an attempt to pull 
It apart In the direction of ita fibres. This 
bears no relation to its capacity for resisting 
compression. 

* tSn'-siled, a. [Eng. tensile) ; -ed.] Ren- 
dered capable of tension ; made tensile. 

tSn-sIl'-i-tft s. [Eng. tensile); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being tensile. 

** The libratioa or reciprocation of the aplrit* la the 

tent it ity of the matcle* wonld not be so perpetual." 

More; Immort. of the Soul. hk. 1L. ch. x. 

tSn'-slon, «. [Fr., from Lat tensionem, accns. 
of tensio = a stretching, from tensus, pa. par. 
of tendo — to etreteh ; Sp. tension ; ftal. ten- 
done.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) The act of stretching or straining. 

"It can have nothing of vocal sound, voice being 
raised hy a stiff tension of .the larynx."— Bolder. 

(2) The atate of being stretched or strained 
to stiffness; the state or being bent or strained. 

“The •trlng which la constantly kept In a atate of 
tension will vibrate on the slightest impulse."— Aw ox • 
Kssays, No. 21. 

2. Fig. : Mental strain, stretch, or applica- 
tion ; strong or severe intellectual effort or 
exertion ; strong excitement of feeling ; grest 
activity or strain of the emotions or will. 

II. Technically : 

1. Elect. ; Electro-motive force. It Is mea- 
sured by the electrometer. 

2. Mech. : The strain or the force by which 
a bar, rod, or string Is polled when forming 
part of a system in equilibrium or in motion. 
Thus, when a cord support* a weight, the 
tension at every part of the string fa equal to 
that weight. 

3. Pneum. : The expansibility or elastic 
force of gaseous bodies, whence gases are 
sometimes called elastic fluids. 

4. Sewing-mack . ; A pressure upon the 
thread to prevent Ita running too easily from 
the spool. 

tension-bridge, «. A bridge constructed 
on the principle of the bow, the arch support- 
ing the track by means of tension-rods, and 
the string acting as a tie. 

tension-rod, *. A etay or tie-rod in a 
truss or structure, which connects opposite 
parts and prevents their spreading asunder. 


tension-spring, t. A spring for wag- 
gons, railway-carriages, Ac. 

t^n' -stoned, a. [Eng. tension; -ed.] Sub- 
jected to tension or drawing out ; in a atate 
of tension ; tense, drawn out, extended. 

* tens'-I-tft i. [Eng. tens(e\ a. ; -ity.] The 
state of being tense ; tension, tenseness. 

• t^ns'-Ive, a. [Eng. tens(e) t a. ; -ive.] Giving 
a sensation of tension, stiffness, or contraction. 

“ From chol«r Is * hot burning: pain ; • beating pain 
from the poise of ths artery ; s tensive pain from dis- 
tensioo of the parts hy the fulness of ha wear."— 
Floytr : On Humours. 


t&n'-some, a, [Tendsome.] 

tSn'-son, s. [Tenzon.] 

ten'-sor, *. [Lat. tensus, pa. par. of tendo = 
to stretch.] 

Anal. : Any muscle which stretches the 
part on which It specially operate$ : as, the 
tensor palati, the tensor tarsi , Ac. 

• tSn'-siure (s as sh), «. [Eng. tens(e); -ure.. 
Tension; the act of stretching; the state of 
being stretched. 

“This motion upon pressure, sod the reciprocal 
thereof, motion apou tensure, we call motion af 
liberty, which is, when any body being forced to a 
preternatural extent restoreth Itself to ths nstural. r 
— Bacon. 

tSnt (IX * tente, s. [Fr. tente, from Low Lat. 
tenta = a tent, prop. fern. sing, of tentus , pa. 
par. of tendo = to stretch; Sp. tienda ; Port. 
A Ital. tendo,; Lat. tentorium.] 

1. A portable pavilion or lodge, consisting 
of some flexible material, such aa skins, mat- 
ting, canvas, or other strong textile fabric, 

. stretched over and supported on poles. Among 
uncivilized and wandering tribea tenta have 
been the ordinary dwelling-places from the 
earliest times, but among civilized nations 
they are principally used ss temporary lodg- 
ings for soldiers when engaged in the field, 
for travellers on an expedition, or for pro- 
viding accommodation, refreshment, Ac., for 
large bodies of people collected together out 
of doora on some special occasion, as at horse- 
races, fairs, cricket-matches, or the like. 
Military tenta are made of canvas, supported 
by one or more poles, and distended by means 
of ropes fastened to pegs driven into the 
ground. Tents of a large size, each &s are used 
lor out-of-door f&tes are known as marquees. 

** man o«xt, receding toward the main. 
Wedged in one body, at the tents they stand." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 78S. 

2. An apparatus used In field- photography ; 
a snbstitute for the usual dark room. It con- 
aists of a box provided with a yellow glass 
window in front, and furnished with drapery 
at the back, so as to cover the operator and 
prevent access of light to the Interior. It is 
usually provided with ehelves and racks in- 
side, developi ng-tray, and a vessel of water 
overhead, having an elastic tube passing to 
the inside, to convey water for washing the 
plate. 

1 3. A kind of pulpit of wood erected out-of- 
doors, In which clergymen need to preach 
when the people were too numerous to be 
accommodated within -doora. (Still sometimes 
used.) (Scotch.) 

4. A Rechabita lodge (Jer. xxxv. 7). [Rech- 
ABITE, 3.] 

" Ths sick fond* In the possession of the virions 
tents. —Rechabite Magazine . July, 1883, p. 181 . 

tent-bed, s. A high post bedstead, having 
curtains in a tent form above. 

tent -caterpillar, s. The larva of a 
moth, Clisiocampa americana, destructive to 
the apple and cherry-tree, 

tent-maker, «. One who makes tents, or 
weaves the cloth for tents. (Acts xviii. 3). 

tent-peg, A peg of wood, driven into 
the ground, to which the tent ropes are 
fastened. 

tent-pegging, «. A game or sport con- 
sisting In trying to pick a tent-peg out of the 
ground with a spear or lance while riding at 
rail speed. 

“Colonel - — , who reopened an old wonnd while 
engaged In the game of tent-pegging, died last night" 
—Standard, Jan. 15, 1886. 

* tent-gtltch, «. A kind of fancy stitch 
in worsted work, 

“She does, core of my heart — she does— and Is as 
Ignorant of m micas I am of tent utileK~— Lord lytton : 
My Novel, ch. xih 


tent-tree, s. 

B°t.: Pandanus Fostcri, found in Lord 
Howe’s Island. 

tSnt (2), s. [Contract from attent or attention.) 
Attention, caution, care, notice. 

bow. lad— canny now— tak tent and tak 
tlme."-X»tt • Antiquary, ch. Til. 

tSnt (3), -"tente, e. [Fr., from Lat tenlo — 
to handle, to touch, to test ; Fr. tenter = to 
tempt, to prove, to try ; Sp. tienta = a probe : 
tiento = a touch.) 

Surgical : 

•LA probe. 

__ ** Modest doubt la called 

The beacon of the wise ; the tent that searches 
To the bottom of ths worst," 

Shakes p. : TroUus A Cressida, 1± JL 

2. A roll of lint, aponge, Ac., of cylindrical 
or conical shape, introduced Into an ulcer or 
wound to keep the external portion open and 
induce it to heal from the bottom. [Sponoe- 

TENT.] 

tent (4), a. [Sp. (vino) tinto = deep red (wiae) ; 
tmto — deep-coloured, from Lat. tinclus, pa. 
par. of tingo = to dye.l A kind of wine of a 
deep red colour, chiefly from Galicia or Malaga 
in Spain. It is principally used for sacra- 
mental purposes. 

“ SftM* th ® «nker did dloe, he had plenty of wine, 
Rich canary with shen^ and tent superfine." 

Percy: Relique*. L 11. 16. 

• t£nt (I), t?.t. [Tent (1), s.] To lodge, ss in. 
a tent; to tabernacle. 

«... . “ The emlles of knaves 

Tent la my cheeks, and schoolboys' tears take ap 

The glasses of my sight.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus , 11L g. 

tent (2), r.i. A <. [Tent (2), a.] 

A. Intrans . ; To attend ; to observe atten- 
tively. (Followed by to.) 

B. Trans . .* To observe, to remark, to* 
notice, to regard. (Scotch-.) 

tent (3), v.t. [Tent (3), «.] 

1. Tn probe ; to search, as with a teot. 

“HI observe bis looks; 

rll tent him to the quick." Shakesp. : Hamlet. 1L % 

2. To keep open, as a wound, with a tent 
or pledget. 

ten'-ta-de. a. [Fr., from Low Lat. tentacu- 
lum (q.v.). j 

ZooL (PL): Feelers ; delicate organs of touch 
or of prehension possessed by msny of the 
lower animals ; as the Medosidae, the Polyzoa, 
the Cephalopoda, Ac. 

t^n-titc'-u-la, a pi. [Tentaculum.] 

ten-t&C'-U-lar, a. [Low Lat. tcntacullum) ; 
Eng. adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to a 
tentacle or tentacles ; in the nature of a. 
tentacle or tentacles. 

ton-t&o'-u-late, t£n - t&c'-n-lat-ed, a. 

[Low Lat. lcntacul(um) ; Eng. suff. -ate, -aied.]' 
Famished with or having tentacles. 

“ Tentaculate sppcndsgo Istcrslly developed."— 
Kent : Infusoria . ii. 807. 

t^n-tic-u-llf'-er-a, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ten- 
faewia, pi. of tentaculum (q.v.), end fero = to* 
bear.] 

ZooL : An order of Infusoria, or a class ol 
Protozoa. Animalcules bearing neither flagel- 
late appendages nor cilia in their adult state, 
but seizing their food and effecting locomo- 
tion, when unattached, through the medium 
of tentacle-like processes developed from the 
cutlcular surface or internal parenchyma 
these tentacles are simply adhesive or tuhu- 
lar, and provided at their distal extremity 
with a cup-like sucking-disc, an endoplsst, 
and one or more contractile vesicles usually 
conspicuously developed ; trichocyets rarely, 

If ever, present ; increasing by longitudinal 
or transverse fission, or hy external snd in- 
ternal bud-formation. They inhabit salt snd 
fresh water; and are divided Into two groups : 
Suctoria, in which the tentacles are wholly 
or partially suctorial, and Actlnaria, in which 
they are merely adhesive. 

t^n-t&c-u-llf '-er-oiis, a. [Tentactjlifera,] * 
Bearing or producing tentacles. 

t^n-ta-cu-ll-form, a. [Lat. tentaculum = 
a tentacle, and forma = form.] Shaped like a. 
tentacle. 

t^u-tAc'-u-lIte, 8. [Tenta cuLrres.] 

Palamnt . ; Any individual of the genus ’ 
Tentaculites. 


fit, fire, amldnt, what, fill. Either: we, w«t. here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wpl£ work, whd, sin; mute, efib. cure, unite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, te, ee = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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ten tacuHto beds a. pi 

Geol.: Beds of Middle Devonian age, in 
North Devonshire and in Germany. 

tSn-t&c-U-li'-tef , 8. [Mod. Lat. tentacul(um ); 
suff. -ites.] 

Polaont. : A genus of organisms, generally 
referred to the Annelida, but stated by S. P. 
Woodward, &c., to be more properly classed 
under the Pteropoda, or perhapa with Ortho* 
ceras (q.v.). There ia a atraiglit conical slieiiy 
tube, snnulated and sometimes striated. The 
walls of the shell are thin, and it is open at 
the thick end. Found in the Silurian 8nd 
Devonian rocka. Tentaculites annulatus is a 
characteristic Lower Silurian fossil. 

tSn-t&c'-u-lfim (pi. tSn-t&c'-u-la), a. 
[Lat., from tento = to feel, to try. J The same 
cs Tentacle (q.v.). 

*t2nt-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. tent (1), s. ; 
•aye.] A collection of tents ; an encampment, 
“ Upon the mount Ibe kiog his tentag e fixed.** 

Drayton : Barons Wart, U. IS. 

•tSn-ta'-tion, * ten-ta oi-on, s. [Lat. 

tentatio, from tentatus, pa. par. of tento = to 
try.] [Temptation.] Trial, temptation. 

•* If »t any time through the frailty of our wretched 
nature *ud the violence of tentation, we be drawn loto 
e sinful action, yet let us take heed of being leavened 
with wick •due**."— Bp. Ball: Bemains. 

tSn'-ta-tive, a. A s. [Lat tentatlvus = try* 
tog, tentative, from tentatus, pa. par. of tento 
=; to try ; Fr. tentutif; Sp. tentativo.] 

A. Asadj. : Bsaed on or consisting in ex- 
periment ; experimental, empirical. 

“The tentative edict of Constaotlus deecribed many 
false hearts. "—Bp. Bull : Bemaint, R IS. 

t B. Aa aubst. : An essay, an experiment, & 

trial. 

"The various tentative* of the early thinkers had 
all ended iu a scepticism which was turned to dex- 
terous use by the S.-phUt*."— Lews: BUtory of Philo, 
sophy (ed. 18S0), L 33S. 

lin'-ta-tive-l^, adv. [Eng. tentative; dy.) 
lu a tentative maoner; by way of experiment 
or trial. 

t$nt'-£d, a. [Eng. tent (1), s. ; -ed.] Furnished 
or covered with tents. 

“Tbs palisade. 

That closed the tented ground.” 

Scott : Marmion, ▼. 1. 

t£nt'-er (1), $. [Eng. tent ( 2), v. ; -er.] A 
person in s msnufactoTy who tends to or 
looks after a machine, or set of machines, eo 
that they may be in proper working order, as 
a loom-fe7tfer. He may also have the super- 
vision of a certain number of the hands em- 
ployed on such machines. 

U$nt'-or (2), * teint-er, * tent-ar, * tent- 
lire, * tent-our, * tent-owre, a. [Prop. 
tenture, from Fr. tenure = a stretching, ex- 
tending ; Lat. tentvra = a stretching, from 
tentus, pa. par. of fendo = to stretch.] 

1. A frame used to stretch pieces of cloth, 
to make them set even and square. 

2. A d 1 -ying-room. 

3. A tenter-hook. 

*’ Ve banc atrcJgned it on tho tentours, and drawen 
tt on the perch e. — O olden Bolts, let. &. 

• H On the tenters: [Tenter-hook, Tf]. 

tenter-bar, $ . A device for stretching 
doth. 

tenter-ground, *. Ground od which 
frames for stretching cloth are erected. [Ten- 
ter (2), 1.] 

“I conld distinguish unly a shadow of the castle on 
a hill, and tenter^/rounde spread far and wide round 
the town.”— Oruy : Lettsr to Dr, Wharton, 

tenter-hook, a. 

1. Lit. : One of a set of hooks arranged on 

I the inside margin of a frame and used in 
ftretching cloth, the margin of which is held 
fast by the hooks. 

2. Fig. : Anything that painfully strains, 
raeka, or tortures. 

U On tenter-hooka , ■ On the tenters : On the 
itretch ; on the rack ; in a stata of suspense 
or anxiety. 

* tSnt'-er, v.t. A i. [Tenter (2), a.] 

A. Trans. : To hang, atretch, or strain on 
or aa on tenters. 

“ When leather or cloth Is t entered, it springeth 
bock."— Bacon .• Natural History, § 12. 

B. Intrans. : To admit of being stretched 
by a tanter. 

" Woollen cloth will tmtsr. “—Bacon : Wot. Hitt. 


• tSntee, «. pi. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. Fr. ten tea 
— tenta.] 

Bot. : The catkins of Juglans regia. ( Lyte .) 


tenth, * tenthe, * teonthe, a. & s. [A.S. 
U6dha; Icei. tlundi.] 

A. Aa adj. : The ordinal of ten ; coming 
next after the ninth. 


“It may be thought the less strange, if others can. 
set do as much at the tenth or twentieth trial as we 
did after much practice." — Boy Is. 

B. At substantive : 


L Ord. Lang. : A tenth part ; one of ten 
equal parte into which anything to or may be 
divided ; a tithe. 

“ Of all the hones. 

The treasure In the field achieved, and city, 

Ws render you the tenth.'’ 

Bhakesp. : Coriolanus, 1. 9 . 

II. Technically : 

1. Ecdes. : The tenth part of the annual 
profit of every church Hviog in England, form- 
erly paid to the pope, hut by statute transferred 
to the crow n, and afterwards made a part of the 
fund known as Queen Aune’a Bounty. (Eng.) 


2. Lava : (See extract). 

** Tenths and fifteenths wire temporary aids issuing 
out of personal property, and wars formerly the real 
tenth or fifteenth part of all the movables Delougiug 
to the euhject. Originally the amount was uncertain, 
bnt wu reduced to a certainty in the eighth year of 
Edward IIL, when new taxations were made of every 
township, borough, and city in the kingdom, end 
recorded in the Exchequer. So that when, afterwards, 
the commons granted the crown a fifteenth, every 

S irish in England immediately knew their propor. 
on of itS—Blackstone : Comment., bk. L, oh. 7. 


3. Music: 


(1) A compound interval, comprising an 
octave and a third, nine conjoint degrees, nr 
ten sounds. The tenth is the octave of the 
third, and may be major or minor, diminished 
or augmented. 

(2) An organ stop, tuned a tenth above the 
diapasons, called also double tierce or decima. 


t6nth'-ljf, adv. [Eng. tenth; dy.] In the 
tenth place. 


tSn-thrS-din'-l-dae, e. pi. [Mod. Lat ten- 
thred( o), geuit tenthredin(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. fluff. - idee .] 

Entom. : Sawflies ; a family of Hyinenoptera, 
tribe Phytophaga. The ovipositor ia a saw- 
like blade of two lateral pieces at the apical 
end of the abdomeo. Antennae generally 
short, with three to thirty joints, sometimes 
pectinated in the males. Maxillary palpi with 
six joints ; prothorax produced at the sides 
to the origin of the four wings ; anterior tibise 
with two spurs at the apex. The males are 
geuerally darker in colour than the females. 
The female, by the saw of the ovipositor, 
makes slits in the leaves or tender shoots of 
plants, and then separating the two pieces, 
depoeits her eggs between them. The lame 
have eighteen to twenty-two feet ; they are 
like those of the Lepidoptera, but want the 
circles of hooked bristles, and have only a 
simple eye on each aide of the forehead. The 
cocoon is of the texture of parchment, or may 
resemble lattice, or both characteristics may 
be present. H is attached to the plant or tree 
on which the lame feed or ia buried in the 
ground. About a thousand species are known, 
many of them from Europe. The larvae are 
very destructive to crops. [Athalia.] 


t^n-thre -do, a. [Gr. T«vfyijSw v (tenthriddn) 
= a kind of wasp or fly.] 

Entom. : Sawfly, the typical genua of Ten- 
thredinidae. Upper wings with four sub- 
marginal cells ; antennae with the third and 
fourth joints of the same length. Tenthredo 
asthiops , a small black species, deposits eggs 
on chorry and other fruit trees. The larvae are 
black, and often numerous enough to do the 
trees great damage. Tenthredo grossularice is 
the Gooseberry 8a w fly. 


tent'ie, o. [Eng. tent (2), a. ; -f« = -y.] Heed- 
ful, cautious. (Scotch.) 

“Jean clips in twa with tentle *’e.” 

Bums: Balloween. 

* tSn-ti&'-In-oiis, a. [Lat. tentigo, genit. 
fenftyinw = a stretching, lasciviousness.] 

1. Stiff, stretched. 

2. Lustful, lecherous. 

“ Nothing affect* the head ao ranch aa a tentiginoue 
humour, repelled and elated to the npper region."— 
Swift : Mechanical Operations of the Spirit. 


t&nt'-lesB, a. [Eng. tent (2), s. ; -lew.J Heed- 
less, careless. (Scotch.) 

** HI wander on, -with tentless heed," 

Burns : To James Smith, 


t£n-tor-I-um, i. [Lat= a tent (q.v.).] 

Anal. : An arched or vaulted partition, 
stretched across the cerebrum aod the cere- 
bellum. 

• t&lt'-or- J, «. [Lat. tentorium = a tant) 
The textile fabric of a tent. 

“Tha women who are said to waave hanging* and 
curtain* lor tha grove, were no other then maker* of 
tentoriei. to *pread from tree to tret."— Jt rely n : 
Sylva, bk. ir., t S. 

*tont'-ure, e. [Fr.) [Tenter, a] Paper- 
hangings, wali-paper. 

tSnt'-wdrt, s. [First element doubtful ; 
Britten & Holland quote a statement by 
Threikeld that the plant was named because it 
was a specific against the “ taint” or swelling 
of the joints in rickets.] 

Bot. : Asplenium Huta muraria. 

• ten'-n-ate, v.t. [IaL tenuatus , pa. par. of 
tenuo = to make thin ; tenuis = thin.) To 
make thin. 

ten'-v-e?, a. pU [Lat., pi. of tenuis = thin.] 
Gram. : A term applied to the letters k , ir, r 
(fc, p, t) of the Greek alphabet, in relation to 
their respective middle letters y, 0, 6 (g, b , d\ 
and their aspirates x, <b, 8 (ch, ph , <A). These 
term 8 ,are also applied to the corresponding 
letters and articulate elements in any lan- 
guage. 

tSn-n-I-fo'-lf-ous, a. [Lat. tenuis = thin, 
sad'/olium = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Having thin or narrow leaves. 

ten'-u-i-o&s, a. [Lat. tenuis = thin.] Rare 
or subtle *, tenuous. (Opposed to dense.) 

“The mo*t tenuious. pure, and *iinple matter.”— 
OlanriU,: Pre-existence of Souls, ch. xiv. 

t t8n-u-I-roa'-ter, s. [Tenuirostres.] 

ZooL : Any individual member of the group 
Tenuirostrea (q.v.). 

t tcn-u-i-roe'-tral, a. [Tenuirostres.] Of 
or pertaining to the Teuuirostres ; slender- 
beaked. 

” Th* grallatorial or tenuiroetral type i* ah own in 
bird*, u in quadruped*, by a greet *lendenie*a and 
•longatlon of the jawe, muxxle, or hilL"— Swuinson : 
Birds, L lOt 

t ten-u-^-rtfs’-tre^, a. pi. [Lat tenuis = thin; 
slender, and rostrum = a beak.] 

Omith. : A division of Inseasores, having a 
long and slender heak tapering to a point. 
Toes large and slender, especially the hind 
one, the outer usually more or less united to 
the middle one st the base. They live on 
juices of plants or on insects. Families Cer- 
thiadse, Meiiphagidae, Trochilidse, Promerop* 
Idse, and Upupid®. 

t£n-n-Is, s. [Lat.= thin.) 

Gram. : One of the tenues (q.v.). 

t£n-u'-$-t$r, • ten-n-i-tle, «. [Fr. tenuiU, 
from Lat tenuitatem ., accus. of tenuitas , from 
tenuis =: thin.] 

1. The quality or state of being tenuous or 
thin ; thinness, slenderness ; smallness in 
diameter. 

“Id tho lria of the eye, and the drum of the ear, 
the tenuity of the muscle* U Mtonishing."— Foley: 
natural Theology, eh. ix. 

2. Rarity, rareness, thinness, as of A fluid : 
as, the tenuity of the atmosphere. 

# 3. Simplicity, plainness ; absence of gran- 
deur ; meanness. 

*4. Poverty. 

“The tenuity aod contempt of clergymen will soon 
let them *ee what a poorcarcaaa they are, wheo imrted 
from the ioflaence of tbet*upremaey.”— King Charles : 
Eikon Basilike. 

t£n'-u-oiiS, a. [Lat tenuis = thin, slender.) 

1. Thin, small, slender, minute. 

2. Rare, rarefied ; subtle, not dense. 

tSn'-nre, a. [Fr., from Low Lat. tenure t, from 
L&Uteneo = to hold.] 

1, The act, manner, or right of holding pro- 
perty, especially real estate. Land ntay be 
held according to two main principles, feudal 
or allodial (see these wordajt The former is 
the principle universal in England. The 
ancient English tenures are to be accounted 
for upon feudal principles, and no other; 
being fruits of, and deduced from, the feudal 
policy. For there aeem to have subsisted 
among our ancestors four principal species of 
lay tenures, to which all others may be 


boil, b 6^; p£ilt, cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — 1 » 

-clan, -tlan = sham -tlon, oion = shun; -flon, -eion = rJtfiiL. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiis. -hie, -ille, Ac, = hgl, dgl* 
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reduced, the grand criteria of which were the 
naturea of the several services that were due 
to the lords from their tenants. These ser- 
vices, in respect of tlieir quality, were either 
free or base services; in respect of their 
quantity and the time of their exacting them, 
were either certain or uncertain. Free ser- 
vices were auch as were not unbecoming the 
character of a soldier or a freeman to perform ; 
as, to serve under his lord in the wars, to pay 
a sum of money, and tha like. Base services 
were auch as were fit only for peasants or 
persons of a .servile rank ; as, to plough tha 
Iord'a land, to make his hedges, or other 
mean employments. By later statutes the 
former complication of tenure has been re- 
duced and land title made uniform, but tbe 
feudal principle persists, and all land is con- 
sidered to be held mediately or Immediately 
from tha King. In tha United States land ia 
held under allodial or Independent tenure, and 
the title of every tenant in fee-eimpla Is abso- 
lute, and subject to the claim of no superior. 
In legal technicality, however, the English 
terms for teunra are retained. [Buroaqe, 
Copyhold, Fran kalho ion e, Socaqe, Yille- 

KA0E.J 

" The tenure described by our sncleo t writer*, under 
the name of privileged villeuage, is such es has been 
hold of the kicigi of EngUnd from tbe Conquest down- 
wards; beiug no other than »u exalted specie* of 
oopybold, subsistiog at this day, viz., the tenure In 
ancient demesne, it applies to those lands or manors, 
which, though now perhaps granted out to private 
■objects, were actually in the hands of tiie crown in 
the time of Edward the Confessor, or William the 
Conqueror; and the tenants therein have some peco- 
liar privilege, now of little if of any vaine. It thus 
appears, that whatever change* and alterations our 
tenuret have In process of time undergone, from the 
Saxon era to the is Car. II., all lay tenuret are now in 
effect reduced to two species ; free tenure in ooimnon 
•ocage, and base tenure by copy of oourt-roU.”— Black- 
etone : Comment,, hk. it, ch. 4. 


2. The conaideratiou, condition, or service, 
which the occupiar of land givea to hie lord or 
superior for tbe usa of his laud. 


3. Manner of holding in general ; the terms 
or conditions upon which anything ia held or 
retained. 


“ All that seem* thine owo 
Held by tbe tenure of his will alone." 

Cowper : Expostulation, 87*. 


te-nu'-to, a. [Ital. = heid.] 

Music: A term applied to a note or eeriea oi 
notea having to be held or kept soundiDg the 
full time. 


tSn'-zon, tSn son, *. [Fr. Unson; ItaL 
Unzone ; from Low Lat. Unsionem, a ecu a. of 
tensio =■ a contending, a conteat, from Lat. 
tensus, pa. par. of Undo =to stretch.] A con- 
tention in verse between rival troubadonra 
before a tribunal of lova or gallantry ; hence, 
a subdivision of a chanson composed by one 
of tha contestants or competitors. 


te o cal -li, s. [ilex. — God’a house.) 

Antiq.: Tha name given to tha temples of 
tha aborigines of Mexico. They wera built in 
the form of a four-aided pyramid, in two, 
three, or more atones, or terraces, on tha 
highest of which the temple proper was 
situated. The Teocallia of Yucatan are not 
built In terracea, but riae at an angle of .45* to 
tha platfonna on which the templa ia placed. 
[Pvramio, 2.] 

** A spacious «md imposing building, erected on the 
ruins of the greet teocaJU, or temple of the Aztec god. 
litxitlL '— Chambers Encyc., VL 436 . 

te'-d-p&n, a. [Mex. = place of God.) The 
same aa Teocalli (q.v.). 


te'-pal, a. [Altered from petal, and with a 

reference to aejjaL] 

Botany : 

L A petal. 

2. Ona of the portions of a perianth. 

tSp-S-f&c'-tlon, * tSp-I-fao- tion, 5. [Lat. 

tepefactus , pa. par. of tepefacio = to tepefy 
(q.v.).] The actor operation of warming or 
making tepid or moderately warm. 

t&P'-e-fy, 'tep'-I-fy, v.t, & i. [Lat tepe* 
/ado, from Upto = to be warm, and /ado ~ to 
make.] 

A. Trans. : To maka tepid or moderately 
warm. 

“They (pike) He dose to tbe bottom, where tbe 
wster is must warm, end seldom venture out. sxoept 
the cUy be particularly fine, aod the shallows at the 
edge* of the stream become teptyjed by the powerful 
rays of the ran.”— Goldsmith: Animated Mature, 
iv. 2*8. 

B, Intrans. : To become tepid or moderately 
warm. 


te-pe-jl-lo'-te (J ash), t fNativa name in 

Central America.] 

Bat. : The young, unexpanded flower-bnda 
of a apeclea of Chamaedorea (q.v.); highly 
esteemed as a vegetable. 

teph'-rra-ops, 1. [Gr. re«J>pa ( tephra ) = ashes, 
and unft (6ps)= the face, the countenance.] 
Ichthy . ; A genua of Sparidae, group Can- 
tharina, from Chinese, Japanese, and Aus- 
tralian aeas. 

* teph'-ra-m£n 9 y, s. [Gr. re^pa (tephra) — 
asliesj and potneia ( manteia ) =■ prophecy, di- 
vination.] Divination by tha inspection of 
the ashes of a sacrifice. 

teph'-rine, teph'-rite, s. [Gr. re#pa ( tephra ) 
= cindera, ashes; a 11 if. -ine t -ire.] 

Petrol. : A nania originally given to a gray, 
ash-like rock of loose texture, tha basa of 
which was trachytic. Subsequent Investiga- 
tion has shown, however, that it consists of 
a plagioclaae felspar, associated with either 
nepheline or leucite, and sometimes with both, 
and alao several accessory minerals. This 
nama haa been uutil recently used by French 
geologists; but Rosenbusch (MikroskopUche 
Physiographic d . massigen GesUine, Stuttgart, 
1877) liaa adopted it aa a designation of a 
" family” of rocks, most of which are equiva- 
lent to the pbonoiitea (q.v.). 

teph-ri'-tls, a. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. vitppa. 
( Uphra ) = ashea.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Pleuronectid® (q.v.), 
allied to Hippoglossua. The mouth la nearly 
symmetrical, and the dorsal commences above 
tha eye. 

teph rod-or'-nis, 1. [Gr. re^pwSijy (tephrd- 
des ) = ash-coloured, and Spur (cmis) = a bird. 
Named from their aoinbre plumage.] 

Omiih. : A geuus of Prionopidae (in some 
classifications, of Laniidae, when they are 
placed in the sub-family Dicrurina;), with four 
apedaa, from tha Oriental region. The frontal 
feathers are bristly and incurved. They go 
about in small flocks, carefully hnnting for 
tha insects on which they feed. 

* teph'-r6-m&n-5jr, * teph-r o-m&n'-ti-a 
(tl as Shi), s. [Tephramancy.] 

teph-rd’ ^I-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. re$poy 
( Uphros ) = ash -coloured.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Galegeie. Tropical or 
sub-tropical treea, shrubs, or herbs, usually 
with unequally pinnated leaves, covered with 
a gray silky down, and lanceolate or eubnlste 
stipules. Blowers mostly iD axillary racemes, 
white or purplish ; calyx cainpanulate, with 
flva nearly equal teeth ; atamena in one or 
two bundles ; leguma linear, compressed, 
straight, or curved, many-seeded. The young 
branches of Tephrosia toxicaria and T. cincrta, 
West Indian plants, with tha leaves pounded 
and sometimea mixed with quicklime, are 
thrown into pools and mountain atreama to 
poison fish. The smaller fry die ; the larger 
fiahaa, though temporarily stupefied, generally 
recover. An lnfosion of the seed a of T. pur- 
purea, a copiously branched perenuial, one or 
two feet high, vOmmon in India, is given aa a 
cooling medicine. A decoction of the bitter 
root is given in dyspepsia, lientery, tym- 
panies, &c. T. Senna ia used as a purga- 
tive by the inhabitants of Popayan. A blua 
dya is extracted from T. tinctoria, an under- 
ebrab growing in Mysore, &c. T. Apollinea 
in Nubia, and T . toxicaria in tbe Niger 
region, are aleo dya plants. 

2. Enttm. : A genus of Geometer Moths, 
family Boarmidee. Five apecies are British. 

tep -id, a. (Lat. tepidus, from tepeo = to be 
warm, from 9ame root aa San sc. tap =r to 
burn.] Moderately warm ; lukewarm. 

■* 'Through tha tepid gleams 
Deep mnaitig, then he best exert* hit •oog.'* 

Thomeon : Autumn, 1,824. 

t^p i dar'-I um, s. [Lat, from Upidus = 
tepid (q.v.).] 

Roman Antiq. : An apartment in Roman 
bat ha where the tepid water waa placed ; 
also the boiler in which the water wae warmed 
for the tepid bath. 

tS-pid-I-ty, s. [Fr. tepidlU, from Lat Upidus 
= tepid.] Tha quality or abate of being tepid 
or lukawarm. ( Lit, Jb/lg.) 

“ The tepidity *nd infidel! bzseneese of the J»wUh 
nation, —ip. Taylor: life of Christ, pt. L, $ 4. 


tep'-Id-ness,i. [Eng . Upid ; -ness.] Tepidity, 
lukewarmness, 

* te'-por, *. [Let.] Gentle heat, moderate 
warmth. 

M The small pox, mortal during such* season, grew 
more favourable by the tepor *ud moUture in April.' 
—A r but knot. 

tcq'-ez-quite (q as k), s. [A corrupt, of 
Tequoixquitl, the Mexican nama for a mineral 
substance found at Texcoco, Zumpango.J 
Min. : A mixture of various salts, consisting 
principally of carbonate of aoda and chlorida 
of sodium (common salt). 

t£r-a-cr$rl'-ic, a. [Eng. ter(ebic), and acrylic.) 
Derived from, or containing terebic and acrylic 
acid. 

teracrylic-acld, a [Pvroterebic-acid.) 
ter'-a-phlm, s. pi [Heb. C'Epn (teraphim), 
perhaps from an obsolete verb Fpn (taraph) 
= to live agreeably or in plenty. (Gesenius.)) 

Jewish Antiq. : Household goda, like th* 
Roman Penates. Tha “ imagea ,y w)iich Rachel 
stole from her father Laban are called in 
Hebrew ter&phim (Gen. xxxi. 19, 34, S5). 
Perhaps they were the “ atrange goda given 
up by Jacob's household, and by him hid 
under the “oak” at Shechein (xxxv. 2. 41 
Again, the “image” which Micbal put in 
David’ a bed, and which waa intended to be 
miataken for him, Is called io Hebrew tern- 
phiin, a plural form, though apparently ody 
with a aingnlar meaning. It was probably of 
tha human form and aiza (1 Sam. xix. 13). 
iiicah manufactured ona or more (Judges 
xvil. 5, xviii. 14, 17, 18, 20). Teraphim are 
often mentioned in connection with ephods, 
and in Zech. x. 2, it ia stated that the ters* 
phim (A. V. idola) have apoken vanity, imply- 
ing that they were consulted as oraclea by th« 
Jewa, as ephoda were(l Sam. xxiii. 9, 12. xxx. 
7). The Babylonians used them fora similar 
purpose (Ezek. xxi. 21). Samnel denounced 
them (1 Sam. xv. 23), and Josiah put them 
away, with wizards. Idols, Ac. (2 Kings xxiiL 
24). The English reader must have recourse 
to tha R. V. to find whare tho word teraphim 
occurs in the Old Testament, as in all but 
ona passage (Hosea iii. 4) the A. V. translate* 
it by other words. 

I 

ter'-a-pln, i. [Terrapin.] 

t£r'-s£s, *. [Gr. repay ( ( cras) = a monster.] | 
Entom. : A genn^ of Cynlpidae. The puno- 
ture by Tents UmUnalis of oak twige produce* , 
tha gall called oak-apple. 

* tc-r^ w'-Io-al, a. [Gr. repay (Urns), genit 
t eparo? (tcratos) — a aign, a wonder.] Mar- 
vellous, wonderful, miracolons. 

t£r-&t-Ich'-th^s, a. [Pref. teratlpy, and Gr. 

( ichthus ) = a fiah.] 

Palteont. : ' A genus of Gymnodontid®. 
Known British apeejes one, from the Lower 
Eocene. 

ter-a-tfi-, prre/. [Teratical.] Marvellooa; \ 
of or belonging to monatera or anything won- 
derful. 

t8r-a 7 tSg'-en-$f, «. [Pref. Uralo-, and Gr. 
yei fvaot (gennao) = to produce.] 

Med . ; The formation of monatera. 

ter-&t'-6-lite, i. [Pref. terato -, and Gr. 
At’0oy (lifAos) = a etoua ; Lat. terra miraculosa ; 
Ger. wundererde.) 

Min.: An impure variety of lithomarge 
(q.v.), found at Planitz, Saxony. 

tcr-a-tO l6g"-lc-aI, a. [Eng. teratolog(y); 
-imZ.] Of or pertaining to teratology; deal- 
ing with or treating of monsters or marvels. 

tgr-a-tSl'-O-gist, a. [Eng, teratolog(y) ; -ist] 

* ]. One given to teratology ; one who deals 
in marveia ; a marvel-monger. 

2. Ona who studies or is versed in the 
ecieuce of teratology. 

ter a tol-o -gy , *. [Pref. terato -, and Gr. 
Aoyoy (logos) — a word, a discourse.] 

1. That branch of biological acieuce which 
deals with monatera, malformations, or 
deviations from tbe normal typea in th* 
animal aud vegetable kingdoms. 

* 2. Affectation of sublimity in language ; 
bombast (Bailey.) 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or* wore, wq!£ work, who, son ; mate, cub, oiire, quite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e; ey — a ; qn = kw* 


teratosaurus — ter ebr alia 
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t6r-a-t&-san'-rus, a. [Pref. terato and Gr. 
»avpo« (m uroa) = a lizard.] 

PalceonL : A genus of Triassic Dinosaurs. 

ter'-bi-iim, *. [From Ytterby in Sweden.] 
Chem. : A metal, supposed by Mossnder in 
1843 to exist, together with erbium and 
yttrium, in gadolinite. Subsequent investiga- 
tions have thrown considerable doubt on its 
existence, and it is now believed to be yttria 
contaminated with the oxides of the cerium 
metals. 


torce, * tyerse, t. [Fr. masc. tiers , fern, 
tierce = third ; tiers = a third part, a tierce, 
from Lat. tertius, fern, tertia — third.] 
[Tierce.] 

* I. A thiid part, a third. 

'■ The middle between* them both ia 50 degTeee and 
• farce In : Voyage*, iii. 310. 

• 2 . Measures , <fc. ; A cask whoae contents 
are forty-two gallons, the third of a pipe or 
butt. 


“ For I March'd every pioee of wine ; yea *ure, air, 
And every little farce, that ©ould hot teatifte. 

Bsaum. A Fist. : Th* Pilgrim, ii. L 


* 3. Eccles. : The same as Tierce, II. 2. 


*• At howre tyer**. n A fyrour of our Lady. p. l& 

4. Scots Law: A real right, wheroby a widow 
who has not accepted any special provision, 
is entitled to a life-rent of one-third of the 
heritage in which her husband died infeft, 
provided the marriage has endured for a year 
and a day, or has produced a living child. 
No widow ia entitled to her terce until she la 
regularly kenned to It. [Ken, v. t A. II.] 


terce-major, s. 

Cards : A sequence of the three best cards 
m some games. 


ter'-??!, * ter-cell, • tas-sel, a . & o. [O. Fr. 

tiercelet , so called because bs ia commonly a 
third less than the female, from 0. Fr. tisrs, 
tierce = third [Terce] ; cf. O. Ital tersolo ; I tab 
terzuolo, from terzo = third,] 

A. As subsL : The male of the falcon, eapec. 
the common or Peregrine Falcon ( Falco pert- 
grinus). 

** Th* falcon u the tercel, for *11 th* duck* 1* th* 
liver."— S?iatetp. : Troilut A Crtitida, liL X. 

• B, As adj. : Male. 

" The terceU egle, u ye know full wele, 

Tli* fonl* royall, *bone yon *11 In degre. 

Chaucer : A ttembly of Foul**. 

•ter 9 e'-lSt, S. [O. Fr. tiercelet.) [Tercel.] 
The male hawk ; the male eagle. 

M Perched on hU wonted eyrie high. 

Sleep sealed the tercel* ft wearied eye. 

Soott : Rokeby. vt % 


* t er^^l-lene, *. [Tercel.] A small male 
hawk ; a tercelet. 


ter-cen'-tSn-a-rfr t ter-$6n-t6n'-a-r$r, 
* ter-9<5n-ten -a^ry, a. & s. [Lat. ter — 
thrics, and centenaries = centenary (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Comprising three hundred 
years ; Including or relating to an Interval of 
three hundred years. 

B. As subsl : A day celebrated or observed 
as a festival in commemoration of some event, 
as a great victory, &c.» which occurred three 
hundred years before. 

** Their nohle president had accustomed hlmaelf to 
■ay ’ tercentenary.' But *11 long word* th»t ended 
In *»ry.' 'ery.' ‘ory,’ were accented on the fourth 
ayllahle from the end. or wh»t acholara called the 
•preantepeuultiraate.’ (L*oghter.) If hit lordthlp'* 
attention were called to that little l*w, he wonld 
adapt hi* pronmiciatlcra to the common one, and 
would *pefut of the 1 tcr-ocnt-cnary.' "—Daily Jfevt, 
Sept. », 1887. 

t6r9'-er, «. [Eng. terdjt); -er.] 

Law: A tenant in dower ; a dowerees. 


ter9'-St, s. [Fr., from tiers = third.] 

1. Music : A third. 

2. Pcefry : A group of three rhyming lines ; 
a triplet. 


terebamic-acld, s. 

Chan. : CyHnNOj = (CyHgOjT \ q • Tere ‘ 

bainide. Prepared by heating terebic acid in 
ammonia gas to 140-160*. It is slightly 
soluble in cold, very soluble in hot water and 
in alcohol 

ter-o-b&m'-Ide, a. [Eng. tereb(ic) t and amide.] 
[Terebamic-acid.] 

t6r'-6-bate, s. [Eng. tereb(ic ) ; -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of terebic acid. 

ter-e-bcl'-la, a. [Dimin. from Lat. terebra - a 
boring instrument.] 

1. Surg. : A trepan or trephine. 

2. Zool. : The typical genus of Terebellidae 
(q.v.). The sheath consists of sand, pieces of 
shell, and other adventitious particlea, held 
together by a 
glutinous se- 
cretion from 
the body. The 
young, when 
first they quit 
the eggs, are 
small, globu- 
lar embryos, 
thickly co- 
vered with 
cilia. Then 

, the body be- 
comes elon- 
gate and the 
cilia collect in 
a band round 
the middle ; terebella emm alina. 
eysa appear. 

Next the cilia diminish iu size and disappear, 
the animal becomes able to creep along the 
bottom of the water ; finally it bailde ita tube 
and movea about no more. 

t6r-6-b6r-lM«, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ter* 
beU{ a); Lat. fem. pi adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool : A large family of Tubicolae. Animals 
sometimes eight or nine inches long, worm- 
shaped, thick in front and narrow behind, 
cephalic region often with a collar ; tentacles 
numerous, filiform, in two gronps around the 
mouth ; no proboscis ; branched or pectinate 
branchiae on aorne of the anterior segments. 

tSr'-S-bene, *. [Lat. terebinthus) = turpen- 
tine ; suff. -ene.) 

Chem. : CjoHig. An optically inactive 
isomer of oil of turpentine, prepared by the 
action of strong snlphurio acid on tereben- 
thene. Tt has the odour of thyme-oil, 8p. gr. 
0*864, and boils at 156*. 

ter-e-ben'-ic, a. [Terebio.] 

t6r-6-b6n'-thene, s. [T ere bene.) 

Chem. : CioIIjg. Berthelot’s name for the 
chief constituent found in French oil of tur- 
pentine, and readily obtained by neutralizing 
the oil with an alkaline carbonate, and dis- 
tilling first over the water-bath, and then in a 
vacuum. It has a sp. gr. = 0,864, boila at 
161°, and has a apeciflo rotatory power of 
— 42*3. 



tSr-S-bSn-tlT-ie, a. rEng. terebait(hene) ; 
-fZ, - ic .] Pertaining to or derived from tere- 
benthone. 


terebentllio-acid, «. 

Chem. : CgHijOfl^CjHjj A mono- 

basic add obtained by passing the vapour of 
turpentine over soda-lime, heated to 400°, and 
treating the resulting mass with hydrochloric- 
acid. It ia heavier than water, melts at 90°, 
boila at 250°, is slightly solnble In boiling 
water, but very soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Its vapour is acrid, and attacks the nose 
strongly. 


tcr'-9ine, s. [Fr., from Lat. tertius = third.] 
Bot. : Mirbel’a name for what he considered 
a third coating of some aeeda, internal to the 
aecundlne ana primlne. Tt is really only a 
layer of the priinine or aecundine, or the 
secundine itsell Called by Malpighi the 
Chorion. 

t tere, s. [Tare (1), a.] 

a. (Eng. tereb(ic), and amlc. | 
Derived from or containing terebic acid ant 
ammonia. 


tSr o-ben'-zic, a* [Eng. tere(be7ie), and 6en- 
x(o)ic.] Derived from or containing terebene. 

terebenzio-acicL, *. 

Chem. : (?) Produced by the action 

of nitric acid on oil of turpentine. It crys- 
tallizes in small shining needles, insoluble in 
cold, soluble in boiling water and in cold 
alcohol, melts at 169°, and boils at a much 
higher temperature. 

te-reb'-io, a. [Eng. tereb(ene) ; -(c.) Pertain- 
ing to or derived from terebene. 


tereblc-acld, s. 

Chem.: C7H 10 O 4 = 1 0 2 . Tere* 

benic acid. Terebilic acid. A dibasic acid pre- 
pared by healing oil of turpentine with four 
parts of nitric acid of ap. gr. 1*25. 11 crystal- 

lizes in four-sided, colourless prisms, with 
oblique terminal faces, dissolves in about 100 
parta of cold water, more readily in boiling 
water, alcohol, and ether; melts at 200° with- 
out loss of weight, but at a higher tempera- 
ture begina to decompose. It forms salts 
called terebates, of little importance. 

tereblc-ethers, s. pi 

Chem. : Acid ethera prepared by the direct 
action of terebic acid on the several alcohols; 

-terebic acid, C7 H rfCaHrOCU = 

:, is an oil having a burning taste, 

lable in water, and very unstable. 

tSr-S-bll'-Io, a. [Terebic.] 

• ter-3-bIn-ta'-9S-», * tc r-S -bln- 1 ha- 
96 -so, s. pi. [Lat. terebtnth(us) ; fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -acece .] 

Bot. : An order founded by Jussieu in 1789, 
and including all the turpentine-bearing 
plants. These are now distributed among 
the orders Amyridscese, Anacardiacese, Con- 
naracese, Xsnthoxylacese, &c. 

tgr'-g-blnth, s. [Lat. terebinthus ; Gr. 
TtpepivQos (terebinthos) = the terebinth 01 
turpentine tree.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The terebinth tree (q.v.). 

(2) (PL) : An alternative name for th* 
Anacarda. [Anacardiacea.] 

2. Comm. APharm. : Various resine, balsams, 
and apec. Common and Venetian turpentine, 
and Canada balsam. 

terebinth-tree, *. 

Bot. : Pistacia Terebinthus , the Chio or 
Cyprus Turpentine tree. Leaves unequally 
pinnate, generally three pairs with a terminal 
one ; flowers small ; fruit small, dark, purple, 
rounded, and furrowed. The turpentine flows 
from incislDna in the stem, and is left to 
harden. A gall produced upon the tree by 
the puncture of insecta is used in dyeing, and 
for tanning one kind of Morocco leather. 

• t6r-6-bIn-thi-na* *. [Terebinth.] An 
old name for turpentine (q.v.). 


thus, ethyl 

CyHgOa) 

C2H5 jo 2 

aparingly so 


t6r-c-binth -ln-ate, a. & s. [Lat. terebinth - 
inlui) = of the terebinth tree ; Eng. anff. -ate.) 

A. As adj. : Impregnated with the qualities 
of turpentine ; terebln thine. 

*• During the •aromer the tree *end* ont • pleasing 
terebinthinat* odour.’’— Loudon: SncycL of Plants 
(ed. 1880), p. SO 6. 

B. As substantive : 

Med. : A preparation of the turpentine of 


*■ g«lt Mrara may be evacuated by urine, by ter*, 
binthinate* ; a* tope of pine in all our ale.*— Floytr. 


t6r- 6 -bin- thine, a. [Lat. terebinthinus, 
from terebinthus = the terebinth (q.v^.H Per- 
taining to turpentine ; consisting or turpen- 
tine ; partaking of the qualities of turpentine. 


• t6r-6-blnth'-ti8, <■ [Terebinth.] 

Bot. : A genus of plants founded by Jussieu, 
now reduced to a synonym of Pistacia (q.v.). 


tgr'-G-bra, s. [Lat = a boring instrument; 
tero = to pierce.] 

Zool & Palceont. : Auger-sbell ; a genus of 
Buccinidae (q.v.). Shell long, pointed, many 
whorled ; aperture small ; canal ahort; oj>er- 
cuium pointed, nucleus apical Animal 
blind, or with eyea near the summit of minute 
tentacles. All the shells are smooth, and 
ornamented with variegated spots, generally 
red, brown, and orange. Recent species 110, 
mostly tropical. Fossil twenty-four, from the 
Eocene of Britain, France, and Cliili. 

ter-c-bra'-ll-a, a. pi [Mod. Lat, from 
Lat terebra = a borer.] 

Zool : A sub-genus of Potsmidee. Shell 
pyramidal, columella with a prominent fold 
towards Its apex, and a second less distinct 
one on the basal fronts of tbe whorls. From 
India and North Australia. Terebralia tele * 
scopium is so abundant near Calcutta that tbe 
shells are burnt for lime. (S. P. Woodward.) 


boll, b6jf; ptfilt, J<SM; cat, 9011, eborns, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, e^lst -Ifrg. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion - shiin; -tlon, - jion = zhiin* -clous, -tlous, -elous » shu s. -ble, -die, &c, * b?l, d$l. 
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terebrant— term 


t£r'-e-brant I a. [Terebrant.] Possessed of 
aa ovipositor; of or belonging to the Tere- 
brantia. 

CTlR - 

(u 13 shI )> »• n- [Sent 
*** terebrans > P r * P^* °f krtbro = to 

1. Saw-flies ; a tribe of Hymenoptera having 
the ovipositor converted into a saw or borer. 
Families, Tenth red in idae and SiricJdse. 

2. A tribe of Physnpoda in which tha females 
have a regniar ovipositor consisting of ininuta 
valves concealed in a groova of tha last two 
yentrai segments. Antennae usually nine. 
Jointed. [Thrips.] 

* ter' -e-brate, v.t. [Lat. ttrebratus, pa. par. 
olUrtbro ~ to bore; terebra — a boring in- 
strument.] To bora, to pierce with or as 
With a boring instrument. 

kS Bz&tt'Srjsesss!: 

i8r-5-br9-t5l’-l^ «. [Mod. Lat, dimin, 
from Lat. terebratus ~ perforated. J 

Zool APalceont. : A geou9 of Terebratuiida 
(q.v.), with twenty-ave apecics distributed 
among several aub-genera. Shell smooth or 
rsdiately plaited ; dorsal valve longitudinally 
Impressed ; hinge-lina approximately straight; 
beak with a flattened area on each aids oir 
the deitidium, which Is incomplete, foramen 
large ; loop attached to tha septum. The 
gen as appears first in the Chalk. 

* ter-S-bra'-tion, *. [Lat. terebratio, from 
terebratus, pa. par. of terebro = to bore, to 
perforata ; Fr. terebration .1 The act of boring, 
perforating, or piercing. 

betor#, that terebration of 
better 5 hn t ^ is found 

*£>£ ; VAffit . j • wwt * r * fcUd b * tter -'- 

*• Olod. Lat., dimin, 
from Lat terebratus = perforated.] 

Zool. A Palmmt. : Tha type-genus of Tere- 
bratuiidae (q.v.). Shell smooth, convex ; beak 
truncated and perforated ; foramen circular ; 
dcltitlmm of two pieces frequently blended; 
loop veiy ahort, simple, attached by ita crura 
to the hinge- plate. Animal attached by a 
pedicle ; brschial disc trilobed, centre lobe 
elongated and apirally convoluted, Tere- 
bratula proper has three recent apecies, from 
the Mediterranean, Vigo Bay, and tha Falk- 
land Taiands; fossil, 120, from tha Devonian 
o award. Sab-genera: Terebr&tulina, Wald- 
heimia, Megan teris, and Renaseleeria, the 
latter from tha Silurian to tha Devonian. 

*■ ? l t Mod - Lat. ten. 
bratul(a ); Lat fam. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool APakeont . ; A family of Brachiopoda 
WJ-fc Woodward enumerates five genera, to 
which Tata adds two others. Sheil minutely 
punctata ; usually ronnd or oval; amooth or 
striated; ventral valve with a prominent beak 
and two curved hinge-teeth ; dorsal valve with 
depressed ambo, a prominent cardinal pro- 
cess between the dental aocketa.and a slender 
shally loop. Animal attached by a pedicle 
or by tha ventral valvea ; oral arms united 
by a membrane, variously folded, sometimes 
spiral at their axtramitiea. Tha family la 
numerous and widely distributed in time and 
space. The generic and sub-generic forms ara 
usually classified according to tha modifica- 
tions of tha loop or calcified support for the 
respiratory and alimentary organs, tha sim- 
plest and highaat type of tliia loop being 
found in Terebratula (q.v.). The family was 
represented in Silurian aesa, and reached ita 
maximum about tha dawn of tha Tertiary 
epoch, aince when many of ita representatives 
have become extinct. 


t^r^-bra-tu -U-form, a. [Mod. Lat. tere- 

ifc*5^m and u E r% /orm ' ] iike tha 

shell of Terehratuia (q.v.). 

tSr-S-br&t-n-li'-n^ a. [Mod. Lat, dimin. 
from terebratula (q.v.).] 

Zool & PakeorU. ; A sub-genus of Tere- 
bratula (q yA hoop short, rendered annular 
in thaaduit by the anion of tha oral processes. 
Recent species aix, from tha United Statea, 
Norway, Cape, aod Japan ; foaaii twanty-two, 
from the Oxford Clay. * * 


* ter -e-br&t'-u-lite, a. [Mod. Lat Urebra- 
tul(a);auS. die.] Any foaaii apecies of the 
genus Terebratula (q.v.). 

ter-o c&m'-phene, s. [Eng. tere{bene) t and 
camphene,] 

Chem.: A solid crystallizabla body, aome- 
what resembling camphor, produced by heat- 
ing to 220 3 the solid hydro-chloride prepared 
from French turpentine, with potassium 
stearate or dry soap. It melts at 45°, snd 
boils at 160°. 

ter-e-chrjrs'-lc, a. [Eng. tere(bic); chrys(in), 
-«.] Pertaining to or containing 
terebic acid and chrysio. 

terechrysio-acid, $. 

Chem,: CgHgOj. An acid, said to be ob- 
tained, together with oxalic, terephthalic, end 
terebic acids, in the watery liquid obtained by 
oxidising nit of turpentine with nitric ecid 
diluted with aa equal bulk of water. {Watts.) 

ter-S-di'-na, a. (Lat. teredo (q.v.).] 

Zool A Pakeont. : A anb-genns of Teredo. 
The valvea have an accessory valve in front of 
the umbonea, tha apertnre of the tube is 
sometimes ahaped like an bour-glaas, or six- 

tSr'^-dine, $ JTr from Mod. Lat. teredina. 
{Larousse.)] A doubtful word, usually defined 
as — tha teredo ; but possibly formed erro- 
neously from tha Lat. teredines (pi. of teredo), 
which occurs ia Adams : 

* b « «"•***« 

t8r-e'-dd, «. [lat, from Gr. t«i» (terldSn), 
from repeat {tereS) = to bore, to pierce.] 

1. Bof. ; Any disease in plants produced by 

the boring of insects. 7 

2. Zool (t Paleeont. : A genua of Pholadid®. 
Wormdika Molluacs, having a eucker-lika 
foot with a foliacaoua border, and loog, cord- 
lika gills ; shall globular, open in front and 
behind, lodged at the inner extremity of a 
bunw, in whole or in part iined with 

*■ a j valvea threa-lobed, concentrically 
striated. Kaown species: recent, twenty- 
°na, from Britain, Norway, tha Black Sea, 
and the tropica, to 119 fathoms deep. Teredo 
navalis. t.hfi Rhtn wnrm ?o n 


» w uetjp. i ereao 

navalis, the Ship worm, ia a aoft, cylindrical 
aomewhat vermiform mollusc, two* or two 
and a haif feet long, with two amali aheila at 
ita anterior extremity. It bores into timber, 
and la exceedingly destructive to ships. Ia 
1731 and 1732 it created alarm in Holland by 
boring into tha piles constituting part of the 
defence of the country agaiuat tha inroada of 
the aea. Though teak ia not ao easily attacked 
as many other kinds of timber, yet it does 
not wholly escape. The best protection 
against tha teredo ia metal sheathing and 
broad-headed iron naila hammered into tha 
wood. Fossil apeciea twenty-four, from tha 
Lias onward. Used also of aoy individual of 
tha genoa. 

*• I Qr » (terin) = friable 
Mineralogy : 

1. A mineral occurring in cryatala with the 
form of acapolite, also massive. Not analyzed, 
but stated to be probably a variety of acapn- 
life. Found in a smali vein in limestona at 
Antwerp, New York. 

* 2- -A. name givea by D'Aabiason to certain 
fnabie day-alatea or ahalas, notably those of 
tha carbonifaroua formation. 

t6 ,5,",f P ,/ h \ thai i'‘^' E ? ido > '• ( E “8- lere(bic); 

ptuhakic), and amide.] 

CsHjNjO, = NjH^CaH^-. Tsr- 
ephthalic amide. Ao inaolabla, white, amor- 
phous body, prodoced by the action of am- 
monia on terephthalic chloride. 


a * t Eo & *ere(Uc), and 
Derived from or contaioiog terebic 
aod phthalic acids. 

terephthallo-acid, a. 

(^m. : C 8 H 6 0 4 = C 6 ir 4 (C0 2 H)2. Insolinic 
acul. A dibasic acid produced by the action 
of strong aqueous potaah at the boiling heat 
on piienylena cyanida. It forma a white, 
tasteless, cryatalline powder, nearly Insoluble 
in water, alcohol, snd ether, and aubllmes 
without previous fusion at about 300*. 

terephtliaUc-amlde, s. [Terephthal- 

AM1DE.J 



TEROANT. 


terephthallc-chloride, $. 

Chem. : C8H4O2CI2. Produced by tha action 
°£ Phosphoric peotachioride on terephthalic 
, It 'f u . rr 2* beautiful crystals, smella like 
benzoic chloride, and resembles it In all ita 
reectiooa. 

= round, amooth.] Round, 
cylindncai ; used aobatantively in anatomy aa 
/° r r C fu a ? uscIe3 and bgaments on 
raiorn- 0 &c f tbeir shape > ** itTti teres 

TS-re'-fl-an, s. [Sea def.] 

Church Hist. : A member of tha Diacalced 

^r r mp!} lteS i° f ; e ! th f ae > livln S under tha re ‘ 
XlW " trodu ? ed by St. Teresa in the 
latter half of the sixteenth century. 

• tSr'-et, a. [Terete.] 

tSr'-ete, * ter-e'-toiis, • t^r'-et, a. [Lat 

am0ot b, from tero 
to rub.] Cyliodrical aod amooth; long and 
round ; columnar, a9 aoine sterna of plants. 
Opposed to angular (q.v.). y 

*’ T? ittn nitnre h»th gtveo no inch instru- 
them . roond tertt like » globe/ 
—Fothcrbg : AthmmattU, p. *26. * 

a. [Gr. reptTMTpLa (teretisma) — 
the chirping of awallows.] Rough and name- 
lodioua noise. {Hall : Satires , IV. i. 3.) 

* ter -gal, a. [Lat. terg(um ) = tha back ; Eng. 
adj. autf. -at] Of or pertaining to the back 
dorsal. 

ter'-gant, tgr'-£I-ant, 

a. [Lat. ter gum — the 
back.] 

Her. : Showing tha back 
part: as, an eagla tergant 
displayed. 

terjggm'-In-al, tgr- 
gem'-In-ate, a. [Ter. 

OEMiNOUa.] Thrice 
double; specif., in botany, three-paired ; the 
term naed whea each of two secondary petioles 
beara towards its summit one pair of leaflets, 
and the common petiole beara a third pair at 
the origin of tha two secondary petioles, as in 
Mimosa tergemina. {Mirbel.) 

* ter-gem'-In-ous, a. [Lat. tergeminus, from 
ter =2 thrice, and geminus = twin, double.} 
Thrice double, three-paired, tergemlnata. 

ter-glr-er-ous, a. [Lat. Ur gum— the back, 
end fero — to bear.] Bearing or carrying on 
the back ; as tergiferous plains, auch es bear 
their seeds on the backs of their leavea as 
ferns; dorsiferous. 

* ter'-irtv-er-sate, v.i. [Lat. ter giver satus, 
pa. par. of tergiversor = to turn one’s back, 
to refuse, toahuffle : tergum = tha back, anu 
versor = to torn ona’a aalf about ; versus pa. 
par. of verto = to turn.} To ahift, to ahutfla : 
to practiaa evasion, ahifts, or aubterfugea. 

+ if . h ® ?* re cou^clou* tbit hi* us umentam 

♦ wer ® not 90 defensible * 

d « th blraself some time u It were Urgiterua* 
H , h7 ®quivocating hi the word Hen*dee." 
—CudtPonh : InteU. Sy*L, p. 669. 

ter-iiv-er-sa'-Won, *. [Fr. tergiversation. 
from Jvit. tergiversationem, accua. of tergiver- 
satw, from Urgivtrsaius , pa. par. of tergiversor 
= to tergiversate (q.v.).] 

L Tha act of tergiveraating ; a shifting or 
shuffling ; s shift, an evasion, a subterfuga. 

ao •aspieion of teraivervuion may be 
m.t * fll>on me - f eoateat to deal with too a 
little, at your own wcnjwi)s."—Chaiinfftporth : folia, 
qf ProtastanU, pt. i., ch. r., | 86. 

2. The act of changing or of turning one's 
hack on ona a oplniona ; tha act of turning 
back on a cause formerly advocated; the act 
of & turncoat. 

* ter'-giv-er-sa^tor, s. [Lat] One who 

practises tergiversation. 

*^ r, ~4tf~Verse, [Lat. tergiversor z= to 

tergiversate (q.v.).] To turn ooe’a back. 

“ The Briton never ter$iver*'d 
But wu for adverse drubhing." 

Saint George /vr England, pt. LL 

ter'-gum, a. [Lat. = the back.] 

1. Entom. : The upper surface of the abdo- 
men in Inaecta. 

2. Zool : The dorsai arc of the aomite of an 
arthropod, as of a Crustacean or so Arachnid. 

* s. [Fr. torfn.] A kind of singing 
bird ; the aiskin. [Tarin.] 


SJTSoSSS h -’ P-. Pit. sire, raarf »e : g 6. pSt. 

or. wore, w 9 U. work. whd. son ; mute, ciib. cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian. ». ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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term, *teann, ’tearme, *terme, e. [Fr. 

itrrM = a term, time, or day, a word, from 
Lat. terminum, accus. of terminus ~ a bound- 
ary-line, a bound, a limit (wheuce terminal, 
terminate, terminus); cf. Or. ripa* (terma) = 
a limit; O. Lat. termen; Sp. termino; ItaL 
termine, termino.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The extremity of anything ; a limit, a 
bound, a boundary. 

•* Corruption ia & reciprocal to generation ; and they 
two are m nature's two terms or bouodarles, and the 
guiiles to life and death."— .Bacon ; Natural History. 

2. The time or period during which anything 
lasts ; any limited time ; a time or period fixed 
in any way. 

" Doomed for a certain term to walk the night. - 

Shakes p. : Hamlet, t i. 

3. In nnlveraities, colleges, and schools, the 
period during which instruction is regularly 
given to etudenta. In the United Statea the 
public Bchcol year ia uaually divided into two 
terms. In England the division ia usually into 
three terms. College and university years are 
variously divided, according to circumstances 
In England the Oxford university year ia 
divided into four terms, that of Cambridge 
Into three. 


4. The time during which the law-conrta 
are held or are Dpeu for the trial of causes. 
In the United Statea the National and the 
State Supreme Courts hold each one anoual 
term, with special terma as circumstances 
require. The lower courts have usually four 
terms annually, thla fact being indicated in 
the title of one conrt, that of Quarter Sessions. 
The English courts had formerly four terms in 
every year, viz.: Hilary term, beginning on 
January 11, and ending January 31; Easter 
term, beginning April 15, and endiog May 8; 
Trinity term, beginning May 22, and ending 
June 12; and Michaelmas term, beginning 
Noy. 2, and ending Nov. 25. The other portions 
of the year are called Vacation. This system 
has beeo abolished so far aa relates to the 
administration of Justice. 

** Thsy [lawyers] sleep between term tad term." 

Shakesp. : At Tou like It, IIL S. 

5. A word by which something fixed or 
definite is expressed or designated; a word 
having a definite and specific meaning, snd 
naming or characterizing some particular 
person, thing, act, quality, or the like ; es- 
pecially, a word having a technical meaning : 
as, technical terms, scientific terms, Ac. 

** Of your jogglyng terms pe run ace I can not affirms.” 
—Tyndall ; Workee, p. too. 

6. (PI .) : Language or words generally. 

" Ai you would say In plain terma." 

Shakeap. : Merchant of Venice, 1L *. 

7. (PL) : Conditions ; stipulations ; propo- 
rtions stated and offered for acceptance. 

" If we can make oar peace 
Upon such large term s and »o absolats." 

Shakes p. ; 3 Henry IF., iv. L 

U Hence used for charge, rate of payment : 
M, What are your terms for singing lessons ? 


t 8. (PL): State ; eituation ; circumstances. 

" The terms of our eetate may not endure 
Hazards bo dangerous." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, 111. ft. 

9. (PL) : Relative position ; relation ; foot- 
ing; position. 

** The Ambassadors most therefore try to be on rood 
terms with theme who were out as well as with those 
who were in."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiii. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A pedestal widening towards the 
top, where it merges into a bust ; a terminal 
figure. [Terminus.] 

2. Alg. : A member of a compound quantity ; 
as, a in a + b, ah in oZ> -f cd ; a slngls expres- 
alon connected with any other by the signs 
pins or minus. 


3. Geom. : The extreme of any magnitude, or 
that which liraite or bonnds ita extent ; thus, 
the terms of a line are points ; the terms of a 
superficies, lines, Ac. 

4. Law: 


(1) An estate or interest in land to be en- 
joyed for a fixed period; the period itself; 
more fully called a term of years, a term for 
years. 

(2) A day on which rent or interest ia 
payable, commonly called quarter-days (q.v.). 
In Scotland houses are let from May 28th for 
a year or a period of yesrs. 

(8) Scot* Law: A certain time fixed by 
authority of a conrt within which a party is 
allowed to establish hia averment by evidence. 

5. Logic: The subject or predicate of a 


proposition ; one of the three component 
parts of a syllogism, each of which is used 
twice. Terma are divided into simple, singular, 
universal, common, univocal, equivocal, ana- 
logous, abstract, concrete, Ac. The predicate 
of the conclusion of a aylloglsra is called the 
major term, because It is the moat general ; 
the subject of the conclusion is called the 
minor term, ss being less general. These are 
called the extremes, and the third term in- 
troduced as a common measure between them 
is called the mean or middle term. [Syllo- 
gism.] 

6. Med. (Pl.) : The monthly uterine secre- 
tions of women. 

7. Shipbuild. : The same as Term-piece 
( q.v.). 

^[ (1) Terms of an equation : 

Alg. : The several oarts of which it ia com- 
posed connected by the signs + or - . Thus, 
** - fo* 4* llx - 6 = 0 la an equation com- 
posed of four terms. 

(2) Terms of a faction : 

Math . : The numerator and denominator of 
the fraction. 

(8) Terms of a proportion (or progression) : 

Math. : The several separate quantitiee of 
which the proportion (or progression) consists. 

(4) Terms of a ratio : 

Math.: The antecedent and consequent 
of the ratio. 

(5) To be under terms : 

Law: To be under conditions on which In- 
dulgence is granted by the Court, as, tn plesd 
tesuably. (IFAarfon.) 

* (6) To bring to terms ; To reduce to submls- 

* Blon or to conditions. 

(7) To come to terms : To agree ; to come to 
an agreement. 

(8) To make terms : To come to sn agreement. 

term-fee, *. 

Law: A fee or certain sum charged to a 
suitor for each term his cause is In court. 

term-piece, *. 

Ship-build. : A piece of carved work placed 
under each end of the tafirall of a ehip, at the 
side timbers of the stern, and extended down 
as low as the foot-rail of the balcony. 

term, * tearme, v.t. [Term, s .] To name, 
to call, to denominate, to express. 

** As miilater Oersoaoe la the Latla tong termsth 

IV— Sir T. Mors: Works*, p. 1,*7L 

* ter'-ma-gan-^* s. [Eog. termagon(t); -cy.] 
The quality or state of being a termagant; 
turbulence, violence. 

“ By violent termaganey ol temper, she msy never 

suffer him to have a momeat's peace.''— Barker. 


tor -ma-gant, * ter-ma gaunt, a. A $. 

[From Termagant, the name of one of the 
Idols whom the Saracen a are represented in 
mediaeval romances as worshipping. He was 
afterwards introduced Into the old Moralities 
as a person of violent temper, so that a rant- 
ing actor might appear to advantage in that 
character ( Shakesp . : Hamlet, iii. 2). It Is a 
corrupt, of O. Fr. Tervagant, Tervagan, or 
Tarvagan, used for a Saracen idol, from I tab 
Trivagante , Trivigante, prob. = the moon, as 
wandering under the three names of Selene 
(or Luna) In heaven, Artemla (or Diana) on 
earth, and Peraephnne (or Proserpine) in the 
lower world; from Lat. ter = thrice, and 
vagans, pr. par. of vagor — to wander.] 

A. AsadJ. : Violent, quarrelsome, boisterous, 
turbulent. 

•* Twus time to counterfeit, or that hot termagant 
Scot had paid me scot and lot too. ” — Shake tp. : 
1 Henry Jr., v. 4. 

B, As substantive : 


• 1. The name given bv the writers of 
mediaeval romances to a fabled Saracen idol. 
(See etym.) 


’• Nor fright the reader with the Pagan vaunt 
Of mighty Mahound, and great Termagaunt", 
Bp. Hall : Satires, 1. 1. 


• 2. A turbulent, brawling, scolding, or 
abusive perann. (Originally applied to men 
rather than women.) 


“ Thou delightest to play the tyrant end terma- 
gant among them.”— Hagers : Jfaaman the Byrian , 
p. 278. 

3. A boisterous, abusive, scolding, or violent 
woman ; a shrew, a virago. 


M An imperious and reckless termagant,"— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 


• ter'-ma-gant-l^, adv. [Eng. termagant ; 


-ly.] In a termagant or abusive msnner ; like- 
a termagant ; extravagantly, outrageously. 

A oow so tsrmagantly rubicund.”— T. JS r ewn t 
Works. I. 148. 

* terms lease, a. [Termless.) 

term'-er, *tearm-er, s. [Eng. term, a.; 
-«r.l 

* 1. One who travelled up to attend court 
terms ; oue who resorted to London in term- 
time only for the sake of tricks to be practised 
or intrigues to be carried on at that period, 
the law terma being formerly the great times 
of resort to London, not only for business 
but for pleasure. (Nar«.) 

M Nor have my title leaf on posts or walls. 

Or lu cleft sticks advanced to make calls 
For termers, or some clerk-like serving man, 

Ben Jonson : Epigram & 

2. One who terms or names. 

3. The same as Termor (q.v.). 

ter'-mej (pl. ter'-mi te§), «. [Lat. temus , 
genit. termitis — a wood-worm. Cf. also tenues 
— the branch of a tree, a bough cut from a 
tree.] 

1. Entom. : White ant, the typical genus of 
Termitidse (q.v.). The antennae are as long aa 
the head and thorax, inserted in front of the 
eyes, and compoaed of about eighteen joints. 
[TERMITIUi®.! 

2. Palceont. : A epeclee occurs in the Pur- 
beck beds. 

ter'-min-a-ble, a. [As if from a Lat ter- 
minabilis, from termino — to terminate (q.v.). Ji 
Capable of being terminated ; limitable ; ter- 
minating after a certain period. 

"The terminable pains of a part of belL“— Taylor : 
Dissuasive from Popery, pt. t, | 4. * 

ter'-min-a-ble-nSss, s. [Eng. terminable r 
-ness. ] The quality or elate of being terminable. 

ter’-mln-al, o. & i. [Lat terminalis, from- / 
terminus = a boundary-line, a limit, a bound " r 
Fr., Sp., & Port, terminal ; ltal. terminals.] 

A* As adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertainiog or relating to a boundary, 
limit or limitation ; pertaining to or forming 
a limit or exlremity. 

2. Of or pertaining to the terminus of i. 
railway ; charged at a terminus. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : Proceeding from the end ; ending^ 
bounding. 

2. Geom.: Forming an edge or extremity. 
Thus we apeak of the terminal edge of a- 
polyhedron, and sometimes of the terminal- 
aces of a eolid. Terminal ie nearly aynony- 
mous with limiting. 

3. Logic: Constituted by or relating to fr 
terra. 

B, As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which terminates ; a bound, a limit* 
an extremity, an end. 

2. A terminal charge ; a charge made for 
the use of termini or stations on a railway. 

** On the vexed question of terminals the railway 
companies take a very firm stand .” — Morning Post, 
Feb. 8. 1888. 

3. A terminal railroad station or depot, 

IL Klectnpmogn. : Th© clamping-screw at 
each end of a voltaic battery, used for con- 
necting it with the wires which complete th© 
circuit. One terminal is at the copper or 
negative pole, and the other at the zinc or 
positive pole. Their connection by wire starts 
the bettery into action, 
terminal-bud, s. 

Bot. : A bnd situated at the end of a branch. 

terminal -figure, «. The same ss 

Terminus, 11. 2. 

terminal-form, *. [Terminal-value.) 
terminal-moraine, #. [Moraine.] 
terminal-stigma, s. 

Bot. : A stigma placed at the end of a style, 
terminal-style, a 

Bot. : A style placed at the summit of tbc 
ovary. 

terminal-value, terminal-form, *. 

Afofft.; The last and most complete value 
or form given to an expression. 


boil, b 6$i p6iit, Jfftrl; cat, 9 ell, ohorns, 9 hin, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, ph = C 
-dan, -tian = sbyi, -tion, -sion = ; -tion, -gion = shun, -clous, -tious, -clous = shils. -Me, -die, Ac. = bcL d$l» 
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terminal-velocity, *. In the theory of 

a ectilea, the greatest velocity which a 
Y can acquire by falling freely through 
the air, the limit being arrived at when the 
increase of the atmospheric resistance be- 
coinea equal to the increase of the force of 
gravity. 

termln-a'-lS-ee, ». pL [From Mod. Lat te r 
minalia, 2.J 

Boi. : A tribe of Comhretaceae, having tha 
corolla generally wanting and the cotyledons 
convolute. 

ter-mln-a'-ll-a, a. pi. (Lat., neut pL of 
terminalis — pertaining or relating to a 
boundary or limit.) [Terminus.] 

L Roman Antlq. : A festival celebrated 
annually on the 23rd of February in honour 
of Terminus, the god of boundaries. It waa 
then usual for peasants to assemble near the 
principal landmarks which serrated their 
fields, and, after they had crowned them with 
garlands and flowers, to make libetiona of 
milk and wine, and to sacrifice a lamb or a 
young 1 1g. The public festival was celebrated 
at the sixth milestone on the road to Lauren- 
turn, because at one time that waa the limit 
of Roman territory. (Terminus, II. I.] 

2. Bot. (As a pseudo-singular) : The typical 
genus of Terminal cai (q.v.). Trees and ah rubs 
with alternate leaves, usually crowded at the 
end of the branches. Inflorescence in race- 
mose and panicled apikea, generally her- 
maphrodite in their lower part, and only 
ataminiferous above ; calyx camp&nulate 
flve-cieft, the lobea acute ; corolla wanting ; 
atamena ten ; ovary with two ovnles ; drupe 
with hut Dne seed. From the tropics of Asia 
» and America. Terminalia Chebula id a large 
and valuable tree, eighty to a hundred feet 
high, growing in India and Burmah. The fruit 
is ellipsoid nr obovoid and flvo-ribbed, from 
three-quartera of an inch to an incli and a 
quarter In length. The pounded rind gives 
the black myrobalau (q.v.), The bark of the 
tree la used for tanning and dyeing. There 
are often gails upon it, which are also used for 
dyeing. Another of the Myrobalana is T. 
belerica, sixty or eighty feet high. It grows 
In India. The leavea and the fruit are used 
for tanning and dyeing. Other Indian apeciea 
said to be used for tanning and dyeing are 
T. Arfuna, T. Catappa, T. citrina, T. pani- 
culate, and T. tomenlosa. The fruits of T. 
Catappa , sometimes called the Almond, are 
eaten ; ao are the kernels of T. Chebula, which, 
however, If taken in large quantities, pro- 
dace mtoxicatiou. A gum like gum arabic 
is exuded from its bark. T. Chebula was be- 
lieved by the old Hindoos to be alterative and 
tonic. The fruits of T. belerioa are astringent 
•nd laxative ; the other Indian species are eiao 
medicinal. The milky juice of T. Benzoin 
becomes fragrant on being dried. It ia burnt 
in churches in Mauritius as a kind of incense. 

A drastic reain flow* from T. argentea, a 
Brazilian species. The root of T. latifolia ia 
given in Jamaica in diarrhoea. The bark of 
T. alata is astringent and antifebrile. The 
wood of T. tonruntosa, when polished, re- 
sembles walnut, and has been used in India 
for making stethoscopes. 

* ter'-mln-ant, ». [Lat. teminans, pr. par. 
of tormina = to terminate (q.v.).] Termina- 
tion, ending. J r 

*' Neither ©f both are of Ilk* UmUnanC—PutUn. 
ham : Snglish Poetic, bk. 1L. ch. ix. 

ter'-mln-ate, v.u k i. [Lat. terminate, 
pa. par. of termino— to bound, to limit, to 
terminate; terminus — a bound ... a term 
(q.v.); Fr. terminer ; Sp. & Port, terminar ; 
Itai. terminate.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To bound, to limit; to set a boundary 
1 or limit to; to form the extreme point or 

side of. 

*’ Bed of all rmriona herb*, for evergreen. 

In beinteoua order terminal* the wen*.* 

Pop*; Homer; Odyu, y viL 168. 

2. To end ; to put an end to ; to flniah, to 

close. * 

" Oath* terminate, m Paul obatrvea. *11 •trife- 
8om® men have surely tbeo a peaceful life 1" 


* 3. To complete, to perfect. 

* 4. To limit, to confine. 

coiueut to a proposition . . .; the 
w vpoQ tbe beauty or dU- 

Fct. 0 }}?*- Ta "° r: «■* v <>«. 


B. Iniransitive: 

1. To be limited in apace by a point, line, 
or surface ; to atop short, to end. 

“ Thc*« hill*, which were barren, con tinned for 
about three mile* more, and tbeo terminated In a 
large plain. —Coo* j first Voyage, bk. L, ch. x. 

2. To come to an end or conclusion ; to end, 
to conclude, to flniah. 

tfnpHjjiL nUi° dl * n0e Ur7ni ’** i «L''-X<nxtulay ; Hist. 

ter'-mln-ate, a. [Lat. terminalus.) [Ter- 
minate, v.] Capable of coming to an end ; 
terminable, limited, bounded : as, a terminate 
decimal. [Indeterminate,] 

terminate -number, a. 

3/affc. * An Integer, a mixed number, or a 
vulgar fraction, capable of being expressed as 
a terminating decimal. 

ter-min-a'-tion, ». [Fr., from Lat. tormina - 
tionem, accus. of terminatio, from terminal us, 
pa. par. of termino =. to tenninate (q.v.): 
op. terminacion ; ItaL terminazione.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

I- The act of terminating, bounding, or 

limiting ; the act of setting bounda or limits ; 
the act of ending or concluding. 

2. That which bounds or limits ; a bound ; 
a limit in time or epace ; as, The termination 
of a line ia a point 

3. End in time or existence ; as, the terrof- 
nation of happiness. 

4. End, conclusion, completion, ending. 

“ A good oomtneocement haa ever been found - . . 
wwpiciou. to a good progrwa and a happy tormina ■ 
tion. —Knox: Sermoru. voL L. *er. SC. 

* 5. Last purpose or design. 

** It ia not an idol rations termini, in reeved of 
termination : for the rellgiou* obeervatioa thereof ia 
r^enod and aubaervient to tbe honour of God and 
Uhriat. — Whits, 

* 6. A word, a term. 

" a ,k« Popi*rd*. and every word ataba : if her 

breath were aa terrible as har terminations, there 
were no living near ber."— Shaketp. : Much Ado, 1L i. 

IL Gram. : The end or ending of a word ; 
the prirt annexed to the root or stem of an 
inflected word ; the syllable or letter that 
ends a words. 

termin-a-tion-al, a. [Eng. termination; 
-at] Of, pertaining to, or forming a termi- 
nation ; forming the end or concluding 
syllable of a woni. 

* ter'-mln a-tlve, o. [Eng. terminate); 
•ive.] Tending or serving to terminate * 
definitive, absolute, not relative. 

" I use this instance to take off the trifle of worship 

fir'*^-"’***-* 

ter'-mln-a-tlve-ljf, adv. [Eng. termina- 
te; - ly .] In a termiuative manner; abso- 
intely; not relatively. 

“It Is terminatin'?;} to Christ or God. but relatively 
to tha image, that la, to tba image for God's or Christ's 
sake. —Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery , pt, L, § Ik, 

ter'-mln-a-tor, s. [Eng. terminate), v. ; -or.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who or that which 
terminates. 

2. Astron. : The dividing line between the 
enlightened and tbe unenlightened part of the 
moon. 

* ter'-mln-a-tor-tf, a. [Eng. terminate); 
-ory.J Bounding, limiting, terminating. 

* ter'-mlne, * ter-myne, v.t. [Lat. termino 
= to terminate (q.v.) ; Fr. terminer .] 

1. To fix, to limit. 

EfUooae he Urmyntth [Lat terminal ] sum daL“— 
Xbrewts iv. 

2. To terminate, to limit, to confine. 

theea guesia been, if they had 
termined tbe thanks Iq the servitor*. ^ —Bp. Ball • 
Contempt . ; Ptoe Loa — 


ter' min-cr, s. [Eng. iermin(t) ; -er.] 

Law: A determining; as in Oyer and 
terminer. [Oyer.) 

* ter'-mi nlne, <( [Termine.] A limit, a 
boundary. 

. *’ r A . n Jolotly move opoa one axletree, 

Whoae terminins is termed the world * wide pole." 

Marlowe : Doctor faustus. IL 1 

ter'-mln-Iym, i. fOer. and Mod. Lat. ter- 
minimus, from Lat terminus (q.v.).] 

I. Church Hist. ; The belief that there is a 
terminus In each man’a life, after which he Is 
no longer capable of receiving grace or pardon 
for hia aina. This doctrine occasioned a con- 


troversy at Leipzig in the seventeenth century, 
the chief movers in which were Reichenberg 

den°ied n fu eld ^ doctrine » aud ltti & ^ho 
1 2. Philos. : The same as Nominalism (q.r.). 
ter'-xnin-Ist, a. [Mod. Lat. terminista.] 

1. One who holds that there la a period in 
every man a life, after which he ia incapable 
^tecomicig the enbject of grace. [Termin- 

2. A Nominalist (q.v.), because the Nomi- 
naliata held that Universal^ were names, of 
terms, and not. things. 

P° werfuI than the NomL 

nalists. or the Terminus aa they were called. 
Moshesm (ed. Reid), p. I2C 

»•. [Eng. ttrmin. 
ologiy); -t cal.] or or pertaining to termin- 
ology. 

ter : m!n r ^-l6g / -Io al-lir, adv. [Eng. ter- 
minological ; -ly.] In a terminological manner : 
by way of terminology. 

^r-mto-ai ter-m<Sn-8l'-S 

(Lat. terminus = a limit, a term (q.v.), and 
Gr. Kayos {logos) - a word ; Fr. terminoiogie.] 

1. The doctrine or science of technical 
terms; teaching or theory regarding the 
proper use of terms. 

2. The terms collectively used in any art, 
scienca, or the like ; nomenclature : as, the 
terminology of botany. 

ter-min'-thus (pi. tor-min'-thi), #. [Gr. 

rtp pivCos {terminthos). J 
Pathol. : A tumour in the akin, of a blackish 
colour, inclining toffreen, aud resembling tha 
fruit of the terebinth. It la painful, and 
affects the arms, hands, and thighs. 

tur'-mln-us (pi. tcr'-mln-i), *. [Lat = a 
boundary, a limit, a term (q.v.); Sp. termino: 
ItaL termine, termino.] 
t Ordinary Language : 

1. A boundary, a limit; a atone or other 
mark raised to define the boundary of i 
property. 

The terminus nd gwem ia the terminating 
point, the terminus a quo the starting point 
Both terms are occasionally used in law. 

2. The station at tbe end of a railroad, 
or important section of a railroad. 

3. An end ; the end of a journey ; a goal. 

, "I to my terminus, whorerer it Ia"— 

L4**r: The Brami eight qf Bishop s Folly, ch. rxilL 

IL Technically: 

1. Roman Anilq. : A 
divinity at Roma, who 
was supposed to preside 
over boundaries. His 
worship was first intro- 
duced at Rome by Numa. 

Hie temple was on the 
Tarpeian rock, and he 
was represented with a 
human head, without 
feet or arms, to intimate 
that he never moved, 
wherever he was. 

2. Arch.: A bust or v ^LE 
fpireofthe opper por- i^incs. 
tion of the human body. 





terminating in a downwardly tapering block ; 
employed ea a pillar, baluster, or detached 
ornament for a niche. Called also a Terminal- 
figure. 

ter ml-tar'-i-ilm, (pL tor-ml-tar'-i-^), ». 

[Lat. termes, genit. termitis = a wood-wonn.] 
The hillock or residence of the white-ant. 
[Termite.] 

ter'- mi - tar - jf, $. [Termitarium.] The 
domicile of a community of Termites; a 
termitarium. 

tcr'-mite, s. [Fr., from Lat. termes (q.v.).] 
Entomology: 

L Any individual of the family Termitidis, 
and spec, of the genua Termes. 

2. {PL): The family Termitidse (q.v.). 

ter-mlt'-I-dse, e.pL [Lat termes, genit 
termit(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee,] - 
Entom. : White Auta: a family of Pseudo- 
neoropters, tribe Socialia. The mature males 
and females have the entenn® with thirteen 
to twenty beaded joints, the compound eyes 
rounded ; ocelli two ; the bead projecting 


^•r* 5^ fi ? thC **L hero * cam ®^ h © r . there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 

* , qU, work, wild, b6u; mute, cdb, cure, ^nite, cur, rule, f&U; try, Syrian. »,<» = §; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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in front of tlie prothorax ; three segments 
of the thorax nearly equal io aize ; abdomen 
of nine distinct segments, terminating In 
▼ary minute, two-jointed spiral styles ; legs 
simple; tarsi four-jointed; wings membran- 
ous, falling off after the nuptial flight. Be- 
sides the mature maiea and females, two 
other kinds of Termites exist, “ soldiers and 
** workers." The soldiers have a large, square 
head, with projecting mandibles, aud the 
workers a small, rounded head, with con- 
cealed mandibles. Both are destitute of eyes, 
and are modified larvae. The adult males and 
females, when they hare jost reached ma- 
turity, swarm into the air,, descending again 
after a short flight, losing their wings, and 
becoming the kings and queec9 of future 
termitaries. Sexual congress takes place after 
they have returned to the earth. The ab- 
domen of the queen becomes of extraordinary 
magnitude, so that the head and thorax seem 
like a small excrescence on it ; she is said to 
lay 80,000 eggs a day during her life, which 
lasts for about a year. The Termitidse exist 
Chiefly In tropical and anb-fcropical countries, 
where they are very destructive. Sparmsnn 
described five South African species of Termes, 
T. bellicosus, T. mordax, T. atrox , T. destructor, 
and T. arborum. T. bellicosus builds nests 
of clay ten or twelve feet high, of conical 
form, and, when covered with vegetation, 
strong enough to support men and animals. 
T. atrox and T. mordax construct nests of a 
cylindrical form, with a conical roof. 2*. ar- 
borum builds a spherical neat in trees ; some 
are small, others the aize of a hogshead. They 
are constructed of bits of wood, cemented 
with gums and juicea of trees. Other species 
are common In the East and West Indies. 
Three small species are now European, viz., 
T. lucifuqu* , ftbnnd&nt in some parts of 
France, t. Jlavicollis , introduced into the 
south of France aod Portugal from Northern 
Africa, and T. flavipes, introduced apparently 
from South America. T. lucifugus Infests the 
trunks of pines end oaks, posts, piers, Ac. It 
has been found very destructive -at Rochelle, 
attacking the piles on which the town la 
bitilt. 


ter-ml-tld'-l-ihn, a. [Lat termes, geoit. 
termitis, and Gr. effios ( eidos ) = form.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Neuroptera, akin to 
Termes. Two British species from the Pur- 
beck beds and the Wealden. 


* ter-ml-tl'-nse, t. pi. [Mod. Lat. termes , 
genit. termit(is ) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj.suff. 

Entom. : A section of Nenrnpterous Insects, 
in which Latrei He included Mantispa,Raphidia, 
Termes, and Psocua. 

♦term'-lSss, • terme- lease, a. [Eng. 

term, s. ; -less.] 

1. Having no term or limit ; unlimited, 

endless, boundless. , 

*• TIicm b*tmyiog light* look not up toward* term- 
ItU Joy*, nor down toward* eudl*s* »orrow* ."—Raleigh. 

2. Inexpressible, indescribable. 

" Hi* phc*nix down began bat to oppetr, 

Like Qukorn Tilvet, on thet termleu *kln. 

ShaJbetp. ." Lover t Complaint, k 

* term-ly, a. A adv. [Eng. term , s. ; -ly.] 

A* As adj. : Occurring or recurring every 
term. 

•* The cl*rk* *r« partly awarded by thet mean aleo 
[petty fee*) for their entries, dtueberge*, *nd *ome 
other writings, tewida* that termly fee which they 
art allowed.*-- Bo eon: Office of Alienation*. 

B, At adv. : Term by term ; every term. 

" The fees, or allowance*, that are termly given to 
the*e deputies, receiver, aod clerks, for reoompence of 
the** their pain*. 1 do tmrpoaaly pretermit ; because 
they be not certain, hut arbitrary.''— Bacon: Cjfflce of 
Alienation*. 

ter-mon-ol'-o-gj?, a [Terminology.] 

term'-or, «. [Eng. term, a. ; -or.] 

Law : One who has an estate for a term of 
years or for life. 

"When hy the etatnte 31 Hen. VIII.. c. IS the 
termor (that is, he who i* entitled to the term of 
year*) wm protected against these fictitious reooverte*. 
and bl* iotere*t rendered secure and j>ennanent, Itmg 
tormi began to be more frequent than before.”— 
Black ft one : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 9. 

tern, *. [Dan. teme, tame ; Sw. t&ma; I cel. 
ten la — a tern.] [Sterna.] 

Omith. : Tlie popular name of any species 
of the genus Sterna (q. v.). They are slenderly 
bniit birds, with long, narrow, sharp-pointed 
wings, and fnrkcd tail, from which, as well as 
from their awift and circling manner of flight, 
they are often called Sea-swallows. The 


thick, aoft, close plumage ia coloured light 
blue, black, and white, varying but little with 
sex, age, or season of the year. They are 
extensively distributed, inhabiting every zone, 
but prefer warm and temperate climates to 
the colder region a, which they only visit for a 
short period during the year. All are exceed- 
ingly active, aod from sunrise to sunset are 
npoo the wing, generally flying very near the 
surface of the water, rising and sinking as 
the waves heave and fall. They walk badly, 
aod are not good swimmers, their small feet 
rendering them but little assistance, so that 
they are tossed about like corks. They feed 
on email fish and marine animals, always 
taking thetr prey on tha wing. The spaciea 
ara numerous. [Sterna.] 

tern, a. A s. [Lat temi = three each, from 
tr«= three, ter = thrice.] 

A* As adj. : Threefold ; con9istiog of three. 
(Used chiefly in botany.) 

*B. Assubst. : That which conaiats of three 
things or numbers together ; specif., a prize in 
a lottery gained by drawing three favourable 
numbers : the numbers themaelvea. 

tern-flowers, s.pl 

Bot. : Flowers growing in threes. 

tern-leaves, s.pl. 

Bot. : Leaves arranged three in a whorL 

tern-peduncles, a. pi. 

Bot.: Peduncles growing three together 
from the same axis. 

ter '-na-r^, a. & a. [Lat. temarius, from temi 
= three each ; Fr. temairc.] [Tebn, a.] 

A. As adj. : Proceeding by three ; consisting 
of three ; applied to things, arranged in order 
by threea : as a flower is said to have a ternary 
division of its parts when It hag three aepals, 
three petals, three stamens, Ac. 

" Tha equality U mentioned «u belonging to the 
ternary number, here oooeidered a* * figure o! the 
Trinity.”— Waterland : Works, ir. 9S. 

B. As subst. : The number three ; a group 
of three. 

" The ternary, or triad, wa* not only accounted 
a sacred number amongat the Pythagorean*, hut also 
a* containing some mystery In nature . , ‘— Cudvorth : 
Jntell. System, p. MT. 

ter'-natc, a. [Low Lat. tematus, from Lat. 
temi = three each.] [Tern, a.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Arranged in threea ; having 
an arrangement of parts In threes. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Trifoliate. 

(2) Having three things, as leaves, in a 
whorl ; ternary. 

ter'-natc -1& adv. [Eng. temate; -ly.] In a 
temate manner ; by three9. 

t ter-n&t'-l-sSct, a. [Low Lat tematus , 
and Lat. sectus = cut.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf, Ac.): Cut into three lobes or 
partial divisions. 

ter-na-to-, pref. [Tebn ate.] Ternary; in 
threes. 

tomato-pinnate, a. 

Bot . ; The term uaed when the secondary 
petioles, to the aides of which the leaflets are 
attached, proceed in threes from tha summit 
of a common petiole. 

teme, a. [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 

terne plate, a. A thin iron plate coated 
with an alloy of tin and lead. 

* ter'-nln&n, s. [Lat. temio, from temi =* 
three each.] A group of three ; the number 
three ; a ternary. 

"Disposing them Into tornions rf three general 
hierarchies."*— Bp. Ball: Invisible World, bk. L. J7. 

tern-Btrce'-mf-a, a [Named after Ternatrom, 
a Swedish naturalist and traveller, who died 
In 1745.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Temstroeiniacere 
(q.v.). Evergreen ahruba or trees, with cori- 
aceous, entire or aerrato-crenate leaves, five 
aepals, five petals, many atamens, and inde- 
hiscent fruits. Known species about twenty- 
five, from tropical Asia and America. 

t crn-Btrce-ml-a'-^S -89, a. pL [Mod. Lat. 
temstrcemi(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. cuff, -acea.] 
Bot. : Theads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogena, alliance Gnttiferales. Trees or shrubs, 


with aitemate, coriaceous, nsoally undivided, 
exatipuiate leaves, occasionally dotted. Pe- 
duncles articulated at the base, axillary or 
terminal ; flowers usually polygamous, white, 
more rarely pink or red ; sepals five or aeven, 
coriaceous, deciduous, the innermost often 
the largest; petals five, aix, or nine, often 
combined at the base; etameng indefinite; 
filaments monadelphous, polyadelphous, or 
distinct; styles three to seven; capsule two 
to seven-ceilcd, dehiscent or lndeliiscent ; 
seeds large, few, attached to the axis. From 
South America, the East Indies, China, North 
America, and Africa. Known genera thirty- 
three, specie* 130. [Camellia, Thea.] 

ter'-penes, $. pi. [Formed from Lat. terebin- 
thus = the turpentioe-trea, or from Ger. ter- 
pentin = turpentine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : A term applied to a series nf hydro- 
carbons having the generic formula CnH2n-4. 
They may be all classed under two heads, 
those produced by synthetical means, as valyl- 
ene, C fi n«, and carpene, C9H14 ; and these 
found ready formed in plants, as tha turpen- 
tines, CioHig. With the exception of the laat, 
the terpenes have been very incompletely in- 
vestigated. They are colourless or yellowish 
liquids, insolubla in water, bnt soluble in 
alcohol, ether, chloroform, benzeoe, and in 
the fixed and volatile oils. 


ter -pi-lone, a [Terpenes.] 

Chem. : An inactive hydrocarbon, produced 
by the action of weak reagents on the solid 
Uihydrochloride, CioHig^HCl. (JFaffa) 


ter'-plne, s. [Eng. terp(ene ) ; -ine.] 

Chem. : CioHaoG^Q. A crystalline body, 
obtained by shaking for soma time a mixture 
of eight parts oil of turpentine, two narte 
dilute nitric acid, and one part alcohol. It 
form 9 large brilliant, colourless, short rhombic 
priams, soluble in boiling water, alcohol, and 
ether, melte at 103*, and sublimes at a higher 
temperature in long needlea. 

t ter-pin'-nate, a. [Tripinnate.] 

ter'-pln-&l # * [Eng. terpin(e ) ; -ol) 

Chem.: C^H^O. A liquid of hyacinth-like 
odour, produced by heating an aqueous solu- 
tion of terpine with hydrochloric and sul- 
phuric acids. It boils at 168*, and has a 
af>. gr. *852. 

ter-po'-dl-tfn, a. [Gr. repirto (terpS) ~ to de- 
light, and w5ij (ddf) = a song, an ode.] 

Music: A keyed musical instrument, in- 
vented by John David Buschmann, of Ham- 
burg, ao«nt 1816, reaembling a pianoforte in 
appearance, but producing notes from blocks 
of wood struck with hammers. The eound 
could be increased or diminished at pleasure. 

Tcrp-sloh'-^ rc, a. [Gr., from -eprrto (i terpo ), 
fut (tarpso) = to delight, and x<>p<k 

sr dancing.] 

1. Class. Antiq. : One of the Muses, daughter 
of Jupiter aod Mnemosyne. She presided 
over dancing, of which she was reckoned the 
inventress, and in which, as her name inti- 
mates, she took delight To her was some- 
times ascribed the invention of the cithara, 
rather than to Mercury. She is represented aa 
a young virgin crowned with laurel, and hold- 
ing in her hand a muaical instrument 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 81]. 


tcrp-slch-o-re'-an, a . & a. [Terpsichore.] 
A* As adj. : Pertaining or relating to Terp- 
sichore or dancing. 


"Two terptichorean pieces by a French _ composer 
were brought out .” — Daily Telegraph, Feb. 30, 1885. 

* B. As subst. : A dancer. 

" Young men who will carry ell before them, both 
it* talken and terptichoreans.” — Daily Telegraph, 
Jen. S. IBM. 


terp-slph'-o-ne, *. [Gr. Tepees (terpsis)= 
delight, and ( phoni ) = a aouod.] 

Omith . : A genus of Musclcapidee, erected 
by Gidger for the Indian species of Cuvier's 
genus Muacipeta. Terpsiphone paradisi ia the 
Paradise Flycatcher, and T. c^nia the Bur- 
mese Paradise Flycatcher. 

t<$r'-ra* s. [Lat. = the earth. Allied to Irish 
fir=’land, firiwen = mainland ; tirim = dry; 
Gael. & Wei. tir= laod.] The earth ; earth. 

terrar-alba ? B. [Lit = white earth.] Ar- 
menian bole ; pipe-clay. 


boil, h 6 $; pout, cat, 5011, chorus, fhin, bench; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist., -ihg. 

-dan, tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -§ion = ahun* -clous, -tious, -sioua = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. - b$i* 
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terrace— terrestrial 


terra-earlosa, 

stone. 


a. Tripoli or rotten 


terra- cateohu, «. 

L (Catbchu.] 

2. A trade name for gamblr(q.v.)i 

terra-cotta, t. [Itsl. cotta — baked ; Lat. 
cocta, fern, or pa. par. of coquo — to cook ; Fr. 
Urrt cuite.] 

L A compound of pure clay, fine-grained, 
colourless sand, or calcined flints, and pul- 
verized potsherds, moulded, dried in the air, 
and baked In a kiln. It is especially used for 
architectural decorations, figures, vases, Ac. 

2. A work or art in terra-cotta ; specif, ap- 
plied to amaii figures in terra-cotta found m 
funeral monuments in America. 


A f*w curioo* lerra-oottas, recovered from the 
mound* h*v» suggested oompariaoa* with relice of the 
um« cUm foaad eo ahandaatly on Ancient Mexican 
eite*."— W ilson : Prthittorio Man, IL W. 


* terra-cultural, a. Of or pertaining 
to terra-culture ; agricultural. 

* terra-culture, t. Cultivation of tha 
earth ; agriculture. 

terra di Sienna, a A ferruginous, 
ochreoua earth, used as a pigment in both oil 
and water-coionr painting in its raw stste 
and when burnt In the latter instance it 
becomea of a deep orange tint, and dries mors 
rapidly. It is transparent and durable; 
mixed with various blues, it yields many 
useful tints of green. 


terra flrma, s. [Lat = firm earth.) Firm 
ground, solid ground or earth ; dry land, as 
opposed to water, bog, or the like; mainland, 
m continent, as opposed to an island ; hence, 
fig., a firm or secure basis or ground on which 
one can stand. 


terra-incognita, a [Lat = unknown 
earth.] An unknown or unexplored region. 
{Lit. dbjlg.). 


terra-J aponica, i. [Tebha-catecho.] 

terra-nera, a. [ItsL = black earth.] A 
native, nnctuoua pigment, used by the ancient 
artists in fresco, oil, and tempera-painting. 

* terra-nobilis, s. [Lat = noble earth.] 
An old name Tor the diamond. 

terra-orellana, a 

Bot. : Biza Orellana. 

terra-ponderosa, a [Lat = heavy 

earth.] Barytes, or heavy -spar (q.v.). 

terra sigUlata, terra -Lemnla, 

(Lehniah earth.] 

terra-verde, a [I tab = green earth.] 

A name given to two kinds of native green 
earth used as pigments in painting: one 
obtained from Monte Baldo, near Verona, the 
other from the island of Cyprus. The former 
has much more body than the latter, and is 
very nseful in landscape pointing In oil 
colours. It ia a siliceous earth coloured by 
the protoxide of iron, of which it contains 
about twenty per cent. It ia not affected by 
exposure to strong light or Impure air. 

tSr'-ra^e, • tar-raa, * ter ass, a (0. Fr. 

terrace ; Fr. terrasse = a flat, a platform, a 
terrace, from Itai. terraccia , terrazza = a ter- 
race, from terra (Lat terra) — earth ; 8p. 
terror a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A raised level space or platform of earth, 
supported on one or more sides by masonry ; 
a bank or platform of turf or the like, anch 
as may be seen in gardens, where they are 
used for ornament, cultivation, or promenade. 

1 ■hJS^T<tl rna4 ‘ PU *" t 

2. A balcony or open gallery. 

" runner being apoa th* ttrrace of the fort*— 
BacXlugt : roya^rA.lll. m 

3. The flat roof of a house, as In Oriental 
and Spanish house* 

CD, XXT. 

4. A street or row of houses running along 
the side or a alope ; a row of houses ; a street 

^1°?’ £ 9*°*” : A platform, often 
of soft material, flat above, and more or less 
steep on the sides. 


•tgr'-ra5e,*ter-a«s,r.f. (Terrace, a] To 
form into a terrace or terraces ; to furnish with 
a terrace. (iFotton; Architecture, p. 42.) 


tSr'-rw ffl’-Itis (pi. t^r'-r» fU'-l-i), * 

[Lat = son of the earth or aoiL] 

1. A humorous description of a person of 
obscure birth or low origin. 

*2. A scholar at the university of Oxford, 
formerly appointed to make satirical speechea, 
and who often indulged in considerable 
llcenae in his treatment of the university 
authorities. 


t^r-ra-ma'-ra (pi. t£r-ra-ma-re, t ter- 
re-ma'-re), s. [Itsl. ; a form introduced by 
Signors Strobel and Pigorini, instead of the 
ordinary forms marna and mamiero = marl, 
and with soma reference to marese = a fenny 
place.] 3 


I. Geol .: An ammoniacal earth, consisting 
largely of animal remains, from (he sites of 
prehistoric settlements, used as manure in 
various parts of Italy [2]. 


** Oar country people call thUqantJ enable earth ter- 
ramara, probabiy a corrupted form of the eipreuioo 


‘ Urramam** but poaalblf .!« tbe^al^^nt 
f tra ® • • • terr* dj marc 1 (»ea^arth>, because It wu 


Imagined, though lacorrectiFT* hi™ ^Tdepocit 


2. Anthrop. : The name given to certain pre- 
historic settlements in Northern and Central 
Italy. 


verted that the terra mare, thoee prehUtorlo 
™ t , hat Ia of them 

“J JfJLTrf *? p l ,e ground ; in other* 

hedwelt in teat* and bats.’'— Strode/. j a KeUer'e Lake- 
Dwelling a of Switzerland (Ecg. #d.f, i. * 97 . 


* t£r~ra'-n6-oiis, a. [Lat. terra = the earth.] 
Bot. ; Growing on land. 


tgr'-ra-pln, ter'-ra-peno, * ter-e-bin, 

[Corrupt of Algonkin toarcbe = a tortoise.] 
Zool: A popular name for the specie* of 
Emydidae, which are extensively used for food. 
They have a depressed head, and the neck can 
be wholly retracted within the shell ; eyea 
large ; beak somewhat resembling that of a 
bird of nrey. They are good swimmers, and 
live on fish and small reptiles, though In cap. 
tivity they eat vegetables readily. There are 
about twenty fresh-water species in the United 
States, but the most important specie* la Mala - 
coclemmyapalnstris, th e Diamond-bock Salt-water 
Terrapin, which is highly prized ea a delicacy for 
the table. Itiscaaghtin salt marshes along the 
coast, and commands a very high price. 

tSr-ra'-quS-otis, * tSr-ra'-qug-an, a. 

[Lat. terra ~ earth, and aqua — water.*] Con- 
sisting or land and water, as the globe. 
{Wordsworth : Inscription upon a Stone.) 

* tSr'-rar, *. 


[Terrier ( 2 ), *.] 

t$r -r&s (1), s. [Terrace, *.] 

Her. : The representation of ground at the 
bottom of the base, generally vert. 

tSr-r&s' (2), t. [Trass.] 

Masonry (PL): Hollow defects in marble 
or fissures filled with nodulea of other sub- 
stances. 

tgrre, v.l [Tar, v .] To provoke. 

terre, s. [Fr., from Lat. terra.] Earth, 
terr e-blue, s. A kind of soft, loose earth, 
terre-pleln, s. 

Fort. : The upper part of the rampart which 
remaius after constructing the parapet 


* te ire-tenant, * ter tenant, s. [Fr. 
terre = the earth, and tenant , pr. par. of fsntr 
= to hold.] 


Law : The actual occupant of land, 
terre-verte, t. Terra-verde (q.v.). 

* t£r-reen\ *. [Fr. terrine, from terre : Lat. 
A large dish, originally made 
a tureen (q.v.). 

* *• [Lat. terra = the eartli.] 
The quality or aUte of being earthy; e&rthi- 
nesa. {Ben Jonson : Alshemist , ii. i.) 


t^r'-r^l, t^r-rSl'-l^, * [A dimin. from Lat. 
terra = earth.] 

Magnetism: A magnet of a just spherical 
figure, and so placed that its polea, equator, 
Ac., correspond exactly to those of the 
earth. 


earth, and motus — motion. A movement of 
the earth ; an earthquake. {Gower : C. A., vi.) 


tgrro -mo-tlve, a. [Log. terremot(e) ; -(ra] 
Of, or pertaining to, ca*racterized by or 
causing motion of the earth's surface. 


ter-reno', a. & * [Lat terrenus, from terra 
— the earth.] j» «. 


A. As adjective: ;q 

L Of or pertaining to the esrth, as opposed 
to the sea. {Daily Telegraph , Dec. 2, 1885.) 

2. Consisting of earth ; of the nature of 
earth; earthy. {P. Holland: Plinie, bk. 
xxxi v., ch. xviii.) 


3 ;*° f Pertaining to this earth or world : 
earthy. {Raleigh.) * 


B. As substantive: 

*1. The surface of the earth. 

“ Teulold the leogth of thli terr me.” 

Milton : P. L., rL 

2. A tureen or terreen. {Knox: innfer 
Evenings, Even. 57.) 


* Terrene-sea, s. The Mediterranean 

aea. {Marlowe: 1 Tamburlaine, iii. 3.) 

* tSr-ren'-I-tjf, s. [Eng. terren(e); -ity.) The 
quality or state of being terrene ; worldlineas. 


••Being overcome dedlr.M the rUlog heed, end d* 
heeee *11 the *pirit* to a dull and low t err nut*."— 
r*Uham ; Jietoim, p. 74. 


• a. [Lat. terreus, from terra* 

earth.] Conaiating of earth ; earthy. 

•’The temper of the Urroout parts »t the bottom.* 
—Browne; Vulgar Errourt, 


•tSr-rgs'-I-tjr, a. 

Earthiness. 


[Lat. terra ~ esrth.] 


# ter-r^s'-tre (tre as ter), a. [Lat. terrestris, 
from terra — earth.] Terrestrial ; earthly. 


" Hi* permdi* Urrttlr* end hi* dUport,* 

CAoucer. - C. T., *,lSi 


tcr-es-trl-all, * ter- 

[Lat. terrestris, from terra 


t2r-r$s'-trf-al, * 
es-try-al, a. & «. 

= earth.] 

A. As adjective: 

I. Of or pertaining to the earth; existing 
on the earth ; earthy. (Opposed to celestial). 


" There ere »l*o oelectial bodies *nd bodies term 
trial."—! Corinth, it. 4* 


2, Pertaining to or conaiating of earth or 
land, as opposed to water. 


M I did oot,eon0a* the** observation* to land,** 
terrestrial pert* of th* globe.”— Woodward. 


3. Representing or consisting of the earth. 

** Bat whea, from under thli terrestrial hell. 

He fire* the proad top* of the e*et*rn piaes * 

Shakesp.; Richard 1 1., lit 1 

4. Consisting or composed of earth ; earthy; 
solid. 


“ Th* terrestrial aubetaace destitute of ell liquor, 
remelaeth elooe."— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. tH. 


6. Confined to, inhabiting, or living on the 
land or ground, as opposwi to aquatic, and 
sometimes to arboreal. 


** Terra trial [brute*] ere thoee. whose only pise* of 
r«*t 1* apoa th* o*rth.<- Locke : Nat. Philosophy, ch. X 


6. Pertaining to the present world ; sub- 
lunary; mnndane. 


HI* kingdom* I* terrestriaU, hut myn* 1* «*■ 

m -Udal: S' 


John xvllt 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. : An inhabitant of the earth ; 
a mortal, ss opposed to a celestial. 

“But Heeren. that know* whet *11 terrestrials need. 
Repo** to aight, and toil to <Uy, decreed." 

Pope ; Homer ; Odyssey xlx. *?L 

• 2. Zool. : Animals which live on tha land, 
as opposed to those which are aquatic, arboreal 
or aerial. 


terrestrial eye-piece, s. 

Optics: An eye-piece with three or fom 
lenses, ao arranged as to present ths image 
viewed in an erect position ; au erecting eye 
piece. 

terrestrial-globe, s. A spherical map 

representing the land, b«*s, Ac., of the world. 
In contradistinction to the celestial globe, on 
which the constellations are depicted. 

terrestrial-magnetism, $. 

Magnetism : Magnetism as exhibited by tha 
earth, which ia itself a great natural magnet. 
[Maonktism.] 

terrestrial-telescope, s. A telescope 

differing from the astronomical refracting ia 
having two additional lenses, so as to restore 
the Inverted image to an erect position. 


* tSrre’-mote, i. [O. Fr. from Lat terra = 

here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
•r, ore, w<?U, work, whd. *4n; mnte, ofib, ciiro, our. rfile, rtUl; try. SjT-lan. m, c*= e; ey = »; qu = kw. 
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tSr-rSs'-trl-al 1$\ adv. [Eng. terrestrial ; 
-iy.] In a terrestrial or earthly manner. 

*■ The** plagu** aeem yet bat noariahed beooath. 
And *van with nun terrestrially to more.” 

Drayton : Moses. 

* tSr-rSs'-tri-al-nSss, *. [Eng. terrestrial ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being terrestrial. 

* ter-rSs'-trf-fSr, v.t. [Lat terrestris — ter- 
restrial, and facio = to make.] To reduce to 
earth, or to an earthly or mundane state. 

M Though wo shoo Id affirm, that heaven wero hnt 
earth cotMtteod. and earth but heaven terrestrijled."— 
Browne : Vulgar Xrrowrt, hk. iv. ch. xlii. 

* ter-rSs'-tri-oiis, a. [Lat terrestris.] [TER- 
RESTRIAL.] 

1. Consisting of earth ; earthy. 

" A vitriolate or copperas quality, conjoining ▼ith 
o terrestrious or astringent humidity. — Browne : 
Vulgar Errours, bk. vi., ch. xlt. 

2. Pertaining to the earth ; being or living 
on the earth ; terrestrial. 


tSr'-ret, ter'-rlt, s. [Fr. touret = a small 
wheel.] 

Saddlery : A ring attached to the pad or 
saddle and hames of harness, through which 
the driving-reins pass. 

" I hftvo always found that, both In tandem and In 
fonr-la-hand, equal power with freer play U aecurod 
by ualng ferrets on the winker* only."— Field, Sept, 4, 
1884. 


* ter-rfb -i-lixe, v.i. [Eng. terrible); dze.] 
To become terrible. 

“ Even the faoe of coward* terribilize." 

tiyleester; Vocation, VT1. 


tSr'-rl-ble, * ter-ry-ble, a. [Fr. terrible , 
from Lat. terribilis = causing terror ; terreo = 
to terrify ; Sp. terrible; Ital. terribile.] 

1. Causing or tending to cause terror, fear, 
awe, or dread ; formidable, terrifyiog, fright- 
ful, shocking. 

“ Black it atood aa night. 

Fierce ae ten Furies, terrible am hell.* 

MM on: />. L, IL 8TL 


2. Excessive, extreme; exceedingly great 
or strong. ( Colloq .) 

"Tha imputation of novelty la a terrible charge 
amoogit thoae who lodge of men’* head*, aa they do of 
their perukes, hr the fashion : aud can allow none to 
be right, hnt the received doctrln**."— Locke: On 
Euman Undent., Epiit Ded. 

TT For the difference between terrible, 
fearful, and formidable , see Fearful and 
Formidable. 


t^r'-ri-ble-nSss, * ter-rl-ble-nea, #. 

[Eng. terrible ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being terrible ; dreadfulness, formidableness. 
" The gloriouanetw aod majeaty, and terribleneu of 
hla appearance . “—‘Sharp : Sermons, roL vt, aer. 10. 

tSr'-ri-bltf, * ter - ry - blye, adv . [Eng. 
Km^); -ly.) 

1. In a terrible or terrifying manner ; so as 
to terrify, affright, or awe. 

M ThU fair half round, thU ample arure aky. 
Terribly large, aod wonderfully bright.** 

Prior : Solomon, L 88*. 

2. Exceedingly, extremely, violently: as, I 
was terribly frightened, ( CoUoq .) 

tir-rlc'-i-lse, s. pi. [Lat. terra = the earth, 
and colo = to inhabit.] 

ZooL : A sub-order of Oligochaeta (q.v.). 
Body cylindrical, attenuated at both extremi- 
ties, without any distinct head or eyes. Several 
rows of setae along the body, which serve in- 
stead of legs. It contains the Lumhricidfe, 
or Earth-worms. 

tiSr-rlc'-d-lotts, a. [Terricola.] 

1. Inhabiting the earth ; living on the soil 
of the earth. 

“ So it appears to bo with terrioolous worm*."— Dar- 
win : Vegetable Mould, p. 247. 

2. Specifically, of or pertaining to the 
Terricolae (q.v.). 

• tSr-rlc'-ij-la-inSnt, t. [Lat. ierricula- 
mentum.] A terror ; a cause of terror. 

"Torment* of oplnioua or terrieulaments of ex- 
pression*."— Oauden: Tears of the Church, p. 196. 

t$r'-rler (l), * ter-rere, * ter-ry-are, «. 

[For terrier-dog , i.e a dog which pursues 
rabbits, Ac., into their burrows, from Fr. 
terrier = the hole or burrow of rabbits, Ac., 
from Low Lat. terrarium — a little hillock, a 
mound, a burrow, from Lat. terra = earth.] 
Zool.: Two breeds of the Dog, the English 
and the Scotch Terrier. The English Terrier 
has a good forehead, prominent eyes, a pointed 
muzzle, and usually short hair; the colour 
varying, the most common being black and 


tan, with a tan -coloured spot over the eye. It 
is used for unearthing the fox, snd for killing 
rats, at which latter occupation It is a great 
adept The Scotch Terrier, which seems to 
be of an older stock than its English name- 
sake, has a large head, short, stout legs, and 
long, rough, shaggy hair. It Is of a black 
and fawn colour, and is intelligent, faithful, 
and affectionate. The Dandie Dinmont and 
the Skye Terrier are varieties of the Scotch 
Terrier. [Toy-terrier.] 

tSr'-ri-er(2), ter-rar, *. [Fr. ( papier ) terrier 
= the court-roll, or list of the names of a 
lord's tenants, from Low Lat. terrarins (liber) 
= (a book) in which landed property is 
described ; Lat terra = earth.] 

Law: 

• 1. A collection of acknowledgments of 
the vassals or tenants of a lordship, contain- 
ing the rents and services they owed to the 
lord, Ac. 

2. A book or roll in which the lands of 
private persons or corporations are described 
by their site, boundaries, number of acres, Ac. 

** We ordain that the archhiahop* aud all blahope 
within their several dlcoesee shall procure that a true 
note and terrier of all the glebe*, lands, meadow*, 
garden*, orchard*, house*, &a, be taken.”— Canon the 
Eighty Seventh. 

t£r'-rf-er (3), s. [O. Fr. terriers.) An auger, 
wimble, or borer. 

t£r-rlf'-ic, * ter-riT-ick, a. [Lat. terri - 
ficus, from terreo ~ to frighten, snd facio = to 
make.] Causing terror, fear, or awe ; terrible, 
frightful ; inspiring dread or awe. 

** He h uiriea to the realm* below, 

Terrijic realm* of penal woe,” 

Cowper : Death of the Bishop of Ely. 

H For the difference between terrific and 
formidable , see Formidable. 

• t£r-rif-Io-al, a. [Eng. terrific; -al.] 
Terrific. 


t£r-rIf'-io-al-ljf, adv . [Eng. tcrrifiml ; 4y.) 
In a terriflc‘manner ; terribly, frightfully. 

** The peculiar topography produced hy thi* terri/i- 
colly upheaving action."— Field, Feb. 17, 1887. 

tSr'-ri-fy, v.t. [Lat. terrifico, from terreo = 
to frighten, and facio — to make.] 

• 1. To make terrible. (Milton.) 

2. To frighten exceedingly; to alarm or 
•hock. 

*‘ HI* ntgh forwearied feeble feet did slida. 

And downe h* fall, with dread of abame tore 
terrijide." Spenser: F. <}., IL L 1L 

• t£r-ri£ / -<$n-©iis, a. [Lat. terrigena = one 
bora of the earth : terra = earth, and gigno 
(pa. t. genui) = to bring forth.] Earth-born ; 
produced by or springing from the earth. 

t terrigenous-metals, s. pi. The me- 
tallic bases of the earths, as aluminium, ba- 
rium, Ac. 

t£ r-ri-t or' -i-al, ■ ter - ri - tor - i - all, o. 

[Eng. territory ; *oZ.) 

1. Pertaining or relating to territory or 
land. 

” Exchanging her territorial rul* for a douhtful 
•uxer.iinty, — t>aUy Chronicle, 8epL 23, 1888. 

2. Limited to a certain district : as, terri- 
torial rights. 

3. Consisting of territory. 

“ The territorial acquisition* of the Ea*t India 
Company.”— Smith : Wealth of Motions, hk. T., oh. lit 

4. Possessed of territory, territoried : as, a 
territorial magnate. 

* tSr-ri-tor'-I-al-iae, v.t. [Eng. territorial ; 
•ize.] 

1. To reduce to the etate of a territory. 

2. To enlarge or extend by the addition of 
territory. 

t tSr-ri-tor'-l-al-l^, adv. [Eng. territorial ; 
•ly.) In regard to territory i by means of 
territory. 

t^r'-rl- tor-led, a. [Eng. territory; -ed.] 
Possessed of territory. 

tSr'-rf-tor-jf, * ter-rl-tor-ye, s. [O. Fr. 

terri toric ; Fr. territoirt, from Lat. territorium 
— a domain, the land round a town, from terra 
= earth, land ; cf. Port. & Ital. territorio.] 

1. The extent or compass of land within 
the jurisdiction or bounds of a particular 
sovereign state or other body ; aoy separate 
tract of country as belonging to a state ; do- 
minion. Sometimes applied to a domain or 


tract of land belonging to a private indi- 
vidual. 

“The kingdom of England, ov*r which our muni- 
cipal law* hav* Jurisdiction, include* not. hy tha 
common law, either Wale*, Scotland, or Ireland, or 
aoy othar part of the klng'a dominion*, except tha 
territory of England alooe ,^ — Blackstons : Comment., 
| 4. (lotrod.) 


2. Any large tract of land ; a region, • 
country : as, an unexplored ferrifory. 

3. A portion of the country not included 
within the limits of any state, snd not yet 
admitted ss a state into the Union, hut or- 
ganized with a separate legislature, under a 
territorial government and other officers ap- 
pointed by the President and Senate of the 
United States. (Goodrich.) 

H Both territory and dominion respect a 
portion of country under a particular govern- 
ment; but the word territory brings to our 
minds the land which is included ; dominion 
conveys to our minds the power which is 
exercised : the territory speaks of that which 
is in its nature bounded ; the dominions may 
be said of that which is boundless. A petty 
prince has his territory; the monarch of a 
great empire has dominions. It is the object 
of every ruler to guard his territory agamst 
the irruptions of an enemy ; ambitious mon- 
arch8 are always aiming to extend their do- 
minions. 


TT Territory of a judge : 

Scots Law: The district over which bia 
jurisdiction extends in causes and in judicial 
acta proper to him, and beyond which he baa 
no judicial authority. 


tSr-ro» prtf. [Lat. terra — the earth.] (See 
compound.) 

terro-metal, terr ©-metallic, a. A 

composition of several clays, possessing, when 
baked, peculiar hardness, introduced by Mr. 
Peake, a potter, of Buralem, England. It is 
princlpallv employed for making tiles of va- 
rious kinds. 


tSr'-ror, * tSr’-rour, s. [Fr. terreur , from 
Lat. terrorem, accus. uf terror = dread, terror ; 
terreo = to be afraid, to tremble ; cf. Sanec. 
tras — to tremble, to be afraid ; frdsa at 
terror ; Sp. & Port, terror ; Ital. terrore,] 

1. Fear which agitates extremely the body 
and mind ; extreme fear, alarm, or dread , 
fright. 

“ Terror la that apeclea of foar. which roua«a to do 
fend or e*oape; prodooing the violent agitation* 
which have been already noticed."— Cogan : On th* 
Passions, ch. il., f 8. 

2. That which excites or may excite dread ; 
a cause of fear or alarm. 

" Rolen are not a terror to good work*, bat to th* 
•vlL " — Romans xili. $, 

U Darwin (Descent of Man , ch. iii.) show* 
that terror acta on the lower animals in th^ 
same way aa on msn, causing the muscles to 
tremble, the heart to palpitate, the sphincter* 
to be relaxed, and the hair to stand on end. 

IT (1) King of terrors : Death. 

M HI* confidence ahall be rooted ootof hla tabernacla 
and it ahall bring him to the kiryj itf terrors."— Job 
xvilL 14. 

(2) Reign of terror : [Rejon, HI- 

* terror-breathing, a. Inspiring terror ; 
terrifying. 

" For which Rome *eod* her curve* out from far, 

Through the stem throat of terror-breathing war." 

Drayton : Mortimer to i£ueen Isabel. 

* terror-haunted, a. Haunted with ter- 
rifying objects or appea ranees. 

M TUI at length tha lay* they chaanted 
Beached the chamber terror-haunted." 

Longfellow: Mormon Baron, 

terror-smitten, a. Struck or affected 
with terror ; terrified, terror-struck. 

* terror-stirring, a. Inspiring terror; 
terrifying. 

'*Theo all the Groekea ran la to him, 

To *ee hi* person ; and admtr’d hla terrour-etirring 

11m." Chapman : Earner ; Iliad xxlL 

terror stricken, terror-struck, a. 

Struck with terror : terrified. 

t£r'-ror-I$m, s. [Eng. terror; -ism.] The 
act of one who terrorizes ; the act of terroriz- 
ing ; a system of government by terror ; the 
practice of using intimidation to coerce people 
to a certain course ; intimidation. 

"Throughout Cork, Kerry . . . this terrorism pro- 
vails .” — Daily Chronicle, S«pL 23, 188A 

tSr'-ror-Ist, s. [Eng. terror ; -1st] One who 
terrorizes; one who rules by intimidation; 
one who advocates, recommends, or practise* 


boil, b6 $ ; p£ht, Jdfrl; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. Of ; expect, Xenophon, e^iat. ph = l 
-elan, -tlan = sham -tion, -el on = shun; -tlon. -fion — zhdm -clous, -tlons, -sious = shhs. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$L d«L 
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terrorism ; specifically, an agent or partlzan 
of the revolutionary tribunal during tne reign 
of terror in France. 


“ Lfk* th« Terrorist! of ’M, who, baring be?uo by 
beheading princes and Dofalaa, coded by ending 
artisan* and shopgirl* to the guillotine."— bail* T tie- 
graph. Jan. 2, 1M6. 


ter'-ror-ize, tSr'-rdr-ife, v.t. (Eng. terror; 
•fee, -fee.] To impress with terror or fear ; to 
away or impel by terror; to force by intimi- 
dation to a certain course. 

" MinUter*, we feel *ur«, will neither be terrorised 
nor cajoled into offering any measure affecting either 
tba land or local goTemmeot."— Daily Telegraph, 
March *. 1«SI. 

• tSr'-ror-lSss, cl [Eng. terror; -few.] 

1. Free from terror. 

2. Unalarming ; without the will or ability 
to inspire terror. 

** Render him terrorists."— X. i. Doe : BSUnee, it M. 
tSr'-ry, *. [Fr. tirer = to draw.) 

1. Rope-making : An open reel. 

Z Fabric : A pile fabric, such u pluah or 
velvet ; probably from the drawfng out of the 
wires over which the warp ia laid to make the 
series of loo pa seen in Brussels carpet or un- 
cut velvet. 

j^uljmre^ w 1th tarry or aheeny silk. 1 *— Daily 

terry-velvet, i. A silk plush, or ribbed 
velvet. 


terse, a. [Lat, terms, prop, twl pax. of tergo 
= to wipe, to rub off, to polish.] 

* I. Lit. : Wiped or rubbed ; appearing 
wiped or rubbed ; polished, smooth. 

"Many atone* precicrai and vulgar, although terse 
*nd smooth, heve not thU power attractive."— 
Browns: Vulgar Krrour*. 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. Refined, accomplished, polished. (Said 
of persons.) 

2. Free from superfluities ; neatly or ele- 
gantly concise ; neat and concise. 

** HI* despatches, which are still extant, and which 
are modeU of official writing, fern, persplcuoos, loll 
of Important fact* and weighty reason*, compressed 
into the smallest poeeible number of words. -Jiao- 
mulaf : But. Bng^ cfa. xiv. 

terse'-iy, *terce-ly, adv. {Eng. terse ;-ly.) 
In a terse manner ; neatly and concisely, suc- 
cinctly and elegantly. 

" Understand him oot, that ODe so infirm with age, 
or decrepld in yean, but that one living in so ignorant 
and unperstitious a generation, could write so tercel w." 
— Fuller : Worthies; UncolruMr «. 

terse'-ness, s. (Eng. terse; -ness.) 

* I. Lit. : Smoothness. 

H The cylindrical figure of the mole, as well as the 
Compactness of it* form, arising from the teneneu of 
It* hmba proportionally lessen* its labour."— Pwiley : 
Natural Theology, ch. xr. 

2. The quality or state of being terse ; nest- 
ness or conciseness of style ; brevity combined 
with elegance. 

"That 1* an American locution, but it Is expressive 
with tolerable temmets of the general aspect of the 
river Yarra Yarra.*— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 18SS. 

ter'-tial (tl as sh), a. & i. [Lat. tertius = 
third, from tree = three.] 

Ornithology : 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the ter- 
tiaries. 

B. As rubtt. : On s of the tertiary feathers ; 
a tertiary (q.v.). 


ter'-tlan (tl as sh), *ter-tlane, *ter- 
clan, a. & s. (Fr. tertians = a tertian agne, 
from Lat. tertiana — a tertian fever ; prop, 
fem. sing, of tertianus = tertian, belonging to 
the;tbird ; tertius — third ; tree ~ three.] 

A. As adj. ; Occurring or recurring every 
third day. 


41 A tertian ague is at least yoor lot."' 

^ Dryden ; Cock A Fox, Itt. 

B. As substantive : 


1. A fever or other disease whose paroxysms 
recur every other day ; an Intermittent fever, 
&c., whose paroxysms occur after intervals of 
abont forty-eight hours. 

* 2. A measure of eighty-four gallons, the 
third part of a tun. 

3. A curve of the third degree. 

tertian-ague, *. [Ague, II. L) 

ter'-ti-a-rtf (tl as sh*), a. & $. [Lat ter- 
tiarius = prop, containing & third part, now 
considered as meaning, belonging to the 
third.] 


A* As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Of the third order, rank, or 
formation ; third. 

2. Eccles. : Of, belonging to, or connected 
with a Third Order (q.v.). 

“Thu* arose various congregations of tertiary monk* 
and uuna— in Lombardy, Sicily, Dalmatia. Frsace, 
Spain, and Portugal." — A ddis A Arnold. : CatK Diet, 
p. 792. 

B. At substantive : 

L Ord. Lang.: That which Is tertiary or 
third in order, succession, or formation. 

IL Technically: 

1. Art: A colour, as citrine, russet, or 
olive, produced by the mixture of two second- 
ary colours. More correctly speaking, they 
are grays, and are either red-gray, blue-gray, 
or yellow-gray, when these primaries are in 
excesa, or they are violet-gray, orange-gray, 
or green-grsy, when these secondaries are in 
excess. 

2. Eccles. : A member of a Third Order (q.v.), 
whether liviDg in the world or in community. 

“ Many UrtiarieU in course of time . . . desired to 
take solemn vow* — A ddU A Arnold: CatK Diet., p. 

3. Geology: 

(1) Of strata The third leading division of 
fosailiferons sedimentary rocks. Called also 
the Cainozoic or Kainozoic. The succession 
and importance of the Primary (Palaeozoic) 
and the Secondary (Mesozoic) rocks were 
understood before the nature and extent of 
the Tertiary were recognised, these last strata 
being confounded with the superficial allu- 
viums. [Scpracretaceous. ] They were ob- 
served to occur in patches (some of fresh- 
water and others of marine origin) in email 
areas or basins in the Secondary rocks, suggest- 
ing the idea that they had been deposited in 
bays, lakes, estuaries, or inland seas, after a 
great part of the earth’s surface had been 
converted into dry land. The first properly 
understood strata of Tertiary age were those 
In the vicinity of Paris, described by Cuvier 
and Brongniart in 1810. Other Tertiary atrata 
were shortly afterwards discriminated in Lon- 
don, in Hampshire, in Suffolk, in the Snb- 
appenine hills in Italy, near Bordeaux and 
Dax in the Sonth of France, and elsewhere. 
Theae several deposits were found to be not 
uite contemporaneous, and there arose a 
i vision, which continued till 1838, into the 
Lower, Middle, and Upper Tertiary. But as 
early as 1828, Mr. (afterwards Sir Charles) 
Lyell had conceived the idea that the Tertiary 
strata might be classified by the percentage 
of extinct species of shells which they con- 
tained. He found, in 1829, that Deshay ea, of 
Paris, had independently come to the same 
conclusion, and the latter geologist, after 
comparing 3,000 fossil with 5,000 living shells, 
intimated that in the Lower Tertiary strata 
about 3J per cent, of the species were identical 
with recent ones ; in the Middle Tertiary about 
17 per cent. ; in the Upper Tertiary, in the 
oldest beds 35 to 50, ana in the more mo- 
dern ones 90 to 95 per cent. To these three 
Lyell gave the names Eocene, Miocene, and 
Pliocene respectively, words which have since 
gsined universal currency. The foregoing per- 
centages are now known to be only approxi- 
mately accurate. Next the newer Pliocene 
beds were called hy Lyell Pleistocene (q.v.), a 
name afterwards transferred to the Post Ter- 
tiary, and Oligocene (q.v.) was proposed by 
Beyrich for beds intercalsted between the 
Eocene and the Miocene. A gap, as yet only 
partially filled, occurs between the Chalk 
and the Eocene. This gap has been utilised 
to draw a natural line between the Secondary 
and the Tertiary beds. It probably arose 
from an upheaval of the sea-bed. Thus, with 
the Eocene, as the name imports, the dawn of 
the present system of things began, and the 
5>erccntage of shell-species shows that the 
transition has gone on without stoppage or 
hiatus till now. (Quaternary, Recent.] 
In tha United States marine Tertiary strata 
occur somewhat sparingly along the borders of 
tha Atlantic, and in the states bordering the 
Gulf; also in the Paetftc States. But the 
greatest and most important development 
occurs in the Rocky Mountain region, com 
prising great lacustrine deposits, the sllted-up 
beds of former lakes of immense extent. These 
deposits are remarkable for their richness in 
fossil remains, many of them types of former 
remarkable mammals, which have gone far to 
fill up the gsp tn the story of animal evolution. 
Among these may be named the successive 


forms of the equine type, from tta four and 
five-toed ancestors down lo the one-toed modern- 
horse. 

(2) Of time : The period of time during, 
which the Tertiary strata were deposited. 
It cannot yet be measured even approximately. 
When it commenced. England, as proved by 
the fruita in the London Clay at Sheppey, was- 
a tropica! or enb-tropical country. The tem- 
perature fell till the Newer Pliocene, by which 
time the climate was semt-erctic. [Glacial- 
pEaion.J During the deposition of the Ter- 
tiary, there was a great increase of land both 
in Europe and America. 

4. 0mi</L (PI .) : The tertiala ; wfng-fcatliers 
having their origin from the humerus. They 
are a portion of the quills. They are not 
scapulars, though Cuvier calls them by this 
name ; oor do they cover the scapulars. Their 
nae is to fill up the interval between the body 
and the expanded wing, and to oppose a 
broader surface of resistance to the air. 

tertiary-alcohols, a. pi. 

Chem. : Alcohols in which hydroxyl la united 
to a carbon atom, which la united to three- 
other carbon atoms. 

tertiary-colours, s. pi. 

Art : Colon ra produced hy the mixture of 
two secood&ry colours, as citrine, russet, or 
olive. [Tertiary, B. li. l.] 

tertiary era/ epoch, or period, i. 

(Tertiary, II. 3.] 

tertiary-formation, a [Tertiary, II. 3. J 
tertiary-syphilis, *. 

Pathol. : The name given to symptoms some- 
times appearing in syphilis after the primary 
and secondary maladies have passed away. 
They are rupia, deep-seated tubercles end 
ulcere on the skin, destructive ulceration of 
the aoft palate, the pharynx, the tongue, &c., 
with periostitis, nodosis, caries, and necrosis 
In the bonea, and gmnmeta in various organs. 

ter'-tl-ate (tl a 3 shi), v.t. [Lat. tertiatum r 
eup. of tertio= to do the third day ; tertius = 
third.) 

* 1. To do for the third time. 

2. To examine, as the thickness of the- 
metal at the muzzle of a gnu ; or, in general,, 
to examine the thickness of ordnance, in 
order to ascertain Its strength. 

ter'-ti-iim quid (tl as shi), phr. [Lat.] A 
third something in addition to two others, 
what this something is being left indefinite. 

* ter'-tl-um s&l (tl as shi), s. [Lat. = third 
salt.] 

Old Chem. : A neutral salt, as being the 
product of an acid and an alkali, making a 
third substance different from either. 

Te r-tft r-H-an-1 st, i. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : A follower of Tertulliao, 
whose full Latin name was Quintus Septimus 
Florens Tertullisnus. He flourished in the 
Istter end of the second and the beginning of 
the third century. • About the year 200 lie be- 
came a Montani8t. He was at first a rhetori- 
cian, but after his conversion was ordained a 
Presbyter. Whether he returned to the Catho- 
lic church is uncertain ; but he was held in 
great veneration till his death. He composed 
nmny works, and was the earliest of the 
Latin ecclesiastical writers. He was a man 
of high genius, but gloomy and fanatical. A 
sect calling themselves TertuIIisnists existed 
at Carthage in the fifth century, bnt their 
connexion with the Christian father Tertullian 
la very obecure. , r *• 

ter-tin'-9i-us, s. (Lat. ter = thrice, and 
uncia = an on nee.] 

Roman Antiq. : An ancient Roman coin, 
weighing three ounces, the fonrth part of 
the as. 

t^r-u-tu'-ro, s. [Native name at Bnenos 
Ayres. Called in Paraguay teten. Both are 
from the notes of the bird.] 

Omith. : Vanellus cayanensis ; the Cayenne 
Sandpiper of Latham, described hy Azara. 

It is very common In parts or South America. 

It approaches the European lapwing In its 
size, ita tuft, and in the general tone of ita 
colours ; bnt it stands higher, and is armed 
with a spur at the folds of the wing. Ita 
eggs, which are often deposited on the bare 
ground in October or November, are four or 


fite, IS t, fare, ^mldst, what, fall, fhther; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot* 
or. wore, W>U; work, wh6, sdn; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, m, oe = e ; ey ~a; qu = kw. 
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fewer, of a clear olive colour marbled with 
black, and are esteemed a delicacy, like those 
of the plover In England. 

• ter-y, «. [Teary.] 

terz'-a rf-ma (z as ts), a. [Ital. = third or 
triple rhyme.]’ A peculiar and complicated 
system of versification, borrowed by the early 
Italian poets from the troubadours. It was 
used by Byron In his Prophecy of Dante . 

terz-^t-to (z as ts), s. [Ital.] 

Music : A ahort composition, piece, or 
movement for three performers. 

t<$SQh-<$-mach'-er-ite, a. [After E. F. 
Teschemacher, who first announced It; auff. 
-ite (Aim.).] 

Min,: A native carbonate of ammonia, 
occurring both in crystals and massive in 
guano deposits. Crystal system not ascer- 
tained. Hardness, 1*5; sp. gr. 1*45; colour, 
yellowish to white. Compos. : ammonia, 
32-9; carbonic acid, 55*7 ; water, 11*4“ 100, 
yielding the formula (4NH4O 

tSsch'-in-ite, tes$h'-Sn-Ite, s. [After 
Teschln or Teachen, Moravia, where first 
found ; suff. 4te {Petrol .). J 
Petrol. : A rock consisting of variable pro- 
portions of a plagiociase felspar, fresh nephe- 
fine, sugita, and hornblende, with some 
llmenita and apatite. 

Tesh’-d La'-ma, s. [See def.] 

Compar. Relig. : The abbot of the great 
monastery at Krashia Lunpo ; one of the great 
Lamas, the other being the Dalai Lama, who 
has the political supremacy. When either 
diea it is necessary fnr the other to ascertain 
in whose body the ceiestiai being whose out- 
ward form has been dissolved has been pleased 
again to incarnate himaelf. For that purpose 
the names of all the mala children bom just 
after the death of the deceased Grand Lama 
are laid before his survivor, who chosea three 
out of the whole number. Their names are 
inscribed on tablets and put into a casket, 
whence one ia selected by the abbots of the 



sheo Ulnpotahe (the Glorious Teacher). 

* tSs-sar-a-d&c'-ad, s. [Gr. Wo-tropes (tes- 
tares ) = four, and SeVa (tfefra) = ten.] A group 
of fourteen Individuals ; an aggregate of four- 
teeo. 

tSs-s2l-a'-ta, t. pi. [Neut. pL of Lat. tea- 
tdlatus = tesselated.] 

Zool. : A eub-order of Crlnoidea. In which 
the radial plates of the calyx are immovably 
Joined together without articulation. 

t£s’-sel-at-£d, tSs'-sSl-lat-Sd, a. [Tes- 

8 EL LA K. ] 

1, Ord . lang. : Formed by inlaying different- 
ly coloured materials in little squares, triangles, 
or other geometrical figures, or by mosaic 
■work ; especially spplled to a pavement com- 
posed of square dies or tessera made of baked 
clay or stone, generally of various colours, 
and forming regular figuree. It waa mnch em- 
ployed by the ancients, and Roman remaina 
furniah a iarge number of these specimens of 
art. It la still much in vogue in the East, 
particularly at Damascus. 

"A CAhiaet ao variously iaUtid ; »uch » piece oi 
divert! Sed mowdek ; tuch a tesselated pevemeut with- 
out cement ,"— ’Barba : American Taxation. 

2. Bot. : Having the colours arranged in 
small squares, so as to have some resem- 
blance to a tesselated pavement; variegated 
by squares ; chequered. 

tesselated tile, *. A tile made of clay 
of a particular colour, or mixed with colour- 
ing matters and ftirmea into fiat cakes by cut- 
ting or pressing, and used for making a tef- 
selated pavement. 

t£s-sSl-a'-tion, tes-sel-la'-tion, a. [Tes* 

SELATED.) 

1. The act, process, or operation of making 
tesselated work. • 

2. Tesaelated or mosaic work. 

tSs’-sS-lite, s. [Lat. tessera) = a die, & cube, 
and Gr. Acflo* (lithe*) = a atone ; Ger. tesselit.] 

Min. : A variety of apophyllite (q.v.) occur- 
ring in short square prisms resembling cubes, 
and exhibiting a tesselated structure with 
polarised light. Found in the Faroe Islands. 


tcs -ael-la, t. [Tessesa.] 

t<$S'-Bf 1-lar, a. [Lat. tessella = a small, square 
piece of stone, dimin. from tessera — a squared 
piece, a die.] Formed with tessera or in 
squares. 

tes'-ser-a (pi. tes'-ser-ro), a. [Lat.] [Tes- 

ftELLAR.] 

1. A small cubical or other geometrical 
form of marble, earthenware, ivory, glaas, &c., 
used for tesaelated pavements, ornamenting 
walls, &c. ; coloured tiles or bricks, usually 
cubical, laid In patterns, as a mosaic pavement. 

* 2. A small piece of wood, bone, or metal, 
used as a ticket of admission tn the theatres 
in ancient Rome, or as a certificate given to 
gladiators, containing their names, that of 
the consul, and the day on which they bad 
won their distinction in the circus. 

*tSs-sor-a'-Io, * tSs-ser-a’ -ick, a. [Tes- 
sera.] Diversified by tessera or squares; 
tesaellated. 

" Some of the tesseralck work of the Roman* ha* 
lately been dug upL^^Sir R. Atkyns : History Of Glou- 
cester. (1713.) 

tes'-ser-al, a. [Lat. tessera = a square, a 
dice, a cnbe.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or containing 
tessera ; tesselated. 

2. Crystall. : Related to the teaseral or cubic 
system. 

teaseral system, «. 

Crystall. : The Cubic-system (q.v.). 

* tes-ser-ar’-f an, a. [Lat. tessera = a die.] 
Of or pertaining to gambling: as, the tester- 
curian art. 

tSa'-su-lar, a. ITesselar.) 

Crystall : Relating to the cube or having 
equal axea like the cube ; teaseral. 

tSst (1), * teste, s. [O. Ft. test (Ft. tit) = a 
test ; O. Fr. teste — a skull ; Fr. tite as a head ; 
Lat. testa = a piece of dried clay, a tile, a 
brick. 1 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A potsherd. 

" Than wn« th* tests or potsherd, the bruw, soldo, 
A syluer redact* Into dust*.”— Joys: Exposicion of 
Daniel, oh. ii. 

2. A vessel used in refining gold and silver ; 
a cupel (q.v.). 

3. Examination by the cupel ; hence, any 
critical trial and examination ; trial. 

** Thou hut *traogely *tood the test." 

Shake*?, i Tempest, !r. 

4. A meana of trial : aa, To offer moneyas a 
test of one's integrity. 

*5. Testimony, evidence. 

“ To vouch thi* is ao proof. 

Without more aider and more overt test." 

Shakesp.: Othello, 1. a 

6. That with which anything is compared 
for proof of genuineness ; a standard. 

“At once the source, and end, end test of art.** 
Pop* Euay en Criticism, 7L 

7. Meana of discrimination ; ground of ad- 
mission or axclusiou. 

“ Our penal lava ao *oa* of your* admit, 

Our test excludes your trloe from benefit.** 

Dryeten: Hin t A Panther, 111, 836. 

*8. Judgment, dlacrimi nation, distinction. 

“ Who could excel, whoa few can make a test 
Betwixt ladlffereat writing and the best ? " 

Drydm. (Todd.) 

9. An apparatus fnr proving petroleum 
and similar hydrocarbon oils by ascertaining 
the temperature at which they evolve explo- 
sive vapours. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : [Testa]. 

2. Chem. : Any substance employed to bring 
about a chemical change in a compound, with 
the view of detecting one or more of its con- 
stituents. The change may be one of colour, 
precipitation, heat, evolution of gas, &c. This 
term is also aometimea applied to examina- 
tion by the polariacope and Mow-plpe, thus : 
the polarisoope-test, the blowpliie-test. [Re- 
agent.) 

3. Metall. : A cupeling-hearth used In a re- 
fining-furnace where lead is separated from 
silver on a large scale. The teat ia an oval 
iron frame containing a basin-shaped mass of 
powdered bone-ash, which is brought to a 
consistence by a solution of pearlaah. The 
teat ia fixed as a cupeling-hearth in the rever- 
beratory fnrnace, and is subjected to a blast 


from a tuyere, which removes the floating 
oxide of silver and furnishes oxygen for its 
elimination from the alloy under treatment. 

4. Sugar-man. : The proof or condition of a 
eyrnp. 

6. Zoology: 

(1) The ahell of aoy of the Mollusca. 

(2) The calcareous case of Echlnodermata. 

(3) The thick leathery tunic of Tunicata. 

(4) The ahell immersed in the earcode of a 
Foraminifer. 

Test Act, s. 

English History: 

1. An Act passed in 1563 by which an oath 
of allegiance to Queen Elizabeth, and of ab- 
juration of the temporal authority of the Pope, 
was exacted from all holders of office, lay or 
spiritual, within the realm, except peers. 

•* But the Test Act placed the magistracy ia Protest- 
ant hand*, aad, as Elizabeth pawed from iudiffrreuc* 
to suspicion, and from suspicion to terror, ehs no 
longer chose to restrain th* bigotry around her.’— 
Green: Short History, p. 40 L 

2. An Act, 2 Car. II., c. 2, passed In 1678, 
by which it was enacted that all persons 
holding any Important office, civil or mili- 
tary, under the crown, or receiving money 
therefrom, should take the oaths of allegi- 
ance and supremacy, subscribe a declaration 
against transubatantiation, and receive the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, according to 
the usage of the Established Church. It waa 
repealed In 1828, by 9 Geo. IV., c. 17. 

test-cook, a. 

Steam.-eng.: A small cock fitted to the top 
or bottom of a cylinder for clearing it of water. 

test -furnace, a. 

Metall. : One form of refining furnace for 
treating argentiferous alloy, such as that of 
lead rich in ailver. 

test-glass, s. A glass vessel nf conical 
or cylindrical form, having a foot and some- 
times a beak; used for holding chemical 
solutions. 

test-lines, a. pi 

Microscopy: Tha lines on a teat-plate q.v.V. 
Generally called, from tbeir Inventor, Nobert a 
test-liuea. 

test-mixer, a. A tall cylindrical bottle 
having a wide foot and provided with a 
stopper. It ia graduated Into 100 or more 
equal parts, commencing at tha bottom, and 
la uaed In preparing test-slkaliea, teat-ucida, 
and similar solutions, by diluting them down 
to the required strength. 

test-object, a. 

Microscopy (PL) : Microscopic objects used 
to determine the value of object glasses : that 
is, to determine their magnifying, defining, 
and penetrating power, and their corrective 
adaptation. 

test-paper, t. 

1. Chem. : Unsized paper dipped into an 
alcoholic aolntion of a vegetable colouring 
matter, which changes colour when exposed 
to the action of an acid or alkaline solution. 
[Litmus-paper, Turmeric-paper.] 

2. Law: An Instrument admitted as a stand- 
ard of comparison for bandwriting. 

test- plate, a. 

1. Chem. : A glass slip nsed in stirring testa. 

2. Microscopy: A finely-ruled glass plate 
used in testing the power and defining quality 
of microscopes. 

test-pump, a. A force-pump for testing 
the strength of boilers, tubes, and other 
hollow articles by hydraulic pressure. It ia 
provided with a gauge for showing the 
pressure In pouods applied to the square inch. 

test-spoon, a. A amah apoon used for 
taking up small quantities of powders, fluxes, 
&c. Used In blow-pipe or chemical experi- 
ments. Tha handle may ba usad as a spatula. 

test-stirrer, 8. A round glass rod, 
having one end pointed for dropping testa, 
and tha other end rounded. 

test-tube, ». 

1. Chem. : A narrow tube from three to six 
inches in length, closed at one end, made of 
very thin glaas, and furnished with a amooth 
lip. 

2. A chlorometer (q.v.). 


boil, b6^; ; cat, fell, chorus, 5 bin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ~Xzig» 
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t08t— tOStiCUlUS 


* tSst (2X »- [Lat testis — a witness.] 

L A witness. 

" Who wore for the more earetle testes of th*t dodo.* 
—Berners : Froissart ; CronycU, yoL it, ch. cct. 

2. Inspection, oversight, superintendence. 

1° his publication he urged the notoriouanees of 
the fact a* » thing not feigned, not private, hut dou* 
at noon day nuder the test of competent persona."— 
Bp- Taylor .- Buie of Conscience, bk. L, ch. fr. 

t£sfc 0), v.t, [Test OX a.] 

1 Ord. Lang. : To put to the test ; to try ; 
to prove the genuineness or trnth of by ex- 
periment, or hy some fixed priucipie or 
standard ; to compare with a standard. 

H Technically: 

1. Chem. : To examine by the application of 
aome reagent 

2. Metall. : To refine as goid or silver, by 
raesna of lead, in a test, by the destruction, 
▼itrifi cation, or scorifleation of all extraneous 
matter. 

tSst (2X tf.t. & i. [Lat. testor = to bear witness, 
to testify, to attest ; tutis — a witness.] 

A* Trans . : To attest and date: as, A docu- 
ment tested on each and such a day. 

B. Intrans. ; To make a will or testament 
(ScofcA.) 

t8s'-ta (pi. t^s-tfeX ». [Lat = a brick, a 
tile, a shell.] 

Bot. : The integuments of a seed, or the 
onter integument as distinguished from the 
Inner one, or tegmeo. Called also the Primine 
(q.v.X 

ctfst'-a ble, a. [Lat. iestabtlis, from tutor = 
to testify, to publish one‘s will] 

Law: 

1. Capable of being devised or given by will. 

2. Capabie of witnessing or of being wit- 
nessed. 

tt£s-ta'~$5-a (or 9 as shX s. pi fNeut. pi. 
of Lat testaceus— covered with a shell, testa- 
ceous, from testa = a shell.] 

Zool. : A term formerly used as approxi- 
mately equivalent to the more modern Con- 
chi fera (q.v.X Linnaeus mads the Testacea an 
order of hia class Vermes, and Cuvier applied 
the terra to a division of his Acephala (q.v.X 

t^s-ta ^-an (or cean as shanX a. A a 
[Testacea.] 

A. As adj. : Of or relating to tha Testacea, 

B. As subtt. : Any individual belonging to 
the Testacea (q.v.X 

tSs-ta^Sl'-la, a [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
testa (q.v.X] 

Zool. & Palceont.: A genus of Limacidee 
(q.v.X with three recent species, from the 
south of Europe, the Canary Isles, and 
Britain. Shell small and ear-ahaped, placed 
at hiuder extremity of the body, which is 
elongated, broadest behind, tapering towards 
the head. The species are suhterranesn in 
habit, feeding on earthworms, and visiting the 
aurface only at night During the winter 
and in iong periods of drought they form a 
aort of cocoon in the ground by the exudation 
of mucus ; if this be broken away the animsi 
may be seen in ita thin, opaque, white mantle, 
which rapidly contracts till it extends bnt a 
little way beyond the margin of the ahelL 
Poes 11 species two, from Tertiary strata. 

t^»ta-9§-Sgr-ra-ph^, tSs-ta-cg-Sl'- 

*• [Mod. Lat. testacea, and Or. 
ypaffxo (graph 3) = to write, or Aoyov (logos) = 
a word, a discourse.) The science of testaceous 
molluscs ; conch ology. 

t^s-ta'-^e-oiia (or ceous as shiisX a. 
[Testacea.] 

. L Ord Lang. : Pertaining to shells ; con- 
listing of a hard shell ; having a hard con- 
tinuous shell. 

" Several *he!U were fonnd upon tha *horo». of the 
CTUBtac^oux ADd testaceous kind."— Woodward : Nat. 

IL Bot. & Entom. : Brownish-yellow, the 
Colour uf ungiazed earthenware. 

t testaceous-animals, *. pi 
Zool.: Animals with sheila typically of a 
strong kind, as lu the oyster, as distinguished 
from crnstaceous shells, which are thinner 
and articulated, as in the lobster. Spec., the 
Testacea (q.v.X 


* testaceous -medicines, testa- 
oecus powders, a pL 

Pharm. : Medicines or powders prepared 
from the shells of testaceous animals. 

tSst'-a-qjr, *. [Eng. tcsta(U) ; -cy.] 

Law: The atato or couditinn of being 
testate, or of leaving a valid testament or 
will at death. 

t£st-a-ment, s. [Fr., from Lat. tutamentum 
= a thing declared, a last will, from testor = 
to be a witness to, to testify; testis = a 
witness ; Sp., Port., and ItaL testamento .] 

1. Law: A solemn authentic Instrument in 
writing, by which a person delares his will as 
to the disposal of his property after hia death ; 
a will (q.v.X When drawn by a solicitor, it 
commence* with the formula : This ia the last 
will and testament of . . . 


" e *«7 wnon bxe full pow*r end liberty to m«k« * 
wHl. that U not under iom« »j**cial prohibition by 
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l*w or emtom. which prohibitions are principally 
upon three Account* : for want of sufficient discretion ; 
lor want of sufficient liberty end free will; and on 
aceonnt of their criminal conduct. No testament is of 
any Affect till after the death of the testator; and 
hence it follows that testaments may be avoided three 
ways : <1) If mads by a person labouring nnder any of 
th» incapacities before mentioned; ( 2 ) by making 
another testament of a later date ; and IS) by cancel. 
Jiuj; or revoking it. For. though I make a last will 
and testament Irrevocable in the strongest words, yet 
I am at liberty to revoke It : because my own act or 
words cannot alter the disposition of law, so as to 
maks that irrevocable which is in its own nature 
revocable ; (4) marriage also is sn express rsvoca- 
tlon^of a prior wUL' , -BUickstone : Comment, bk. it, 

2. U. S. Law r Io the United States the 
general principles of tha law relating to wills 
ara chiefly of English origio, though in the 
different states there are varying provisions as 
to tha forms requisite In making a will, the 
appointment of executors, Ac. There ara also 
varied requirements concerning signature, and 
tha steps necessary to revoke a will, nr to 
make changes in its provisions. Registry 
is necessary, the will being held subject to 
examination. In Scotland a testament cao 
only convey personal or movable property 
To convey real-estata tha will must have tha 
form of a deed haring a present operation. 

3. Biblical Criticism, TkeoL, A Ord. Lang. : 
The rendering of Gr. St (diatheke) = a 
will ; a covenant, applied to the Old and New 
Testaments, which in the opinion of Pro- 
testants together constitute the whole Bible. 
[Bible, A. 8.] Sometimes the word Testa- 
ment is used alone, when it means the New 
as distinguished from the Old Testament 

t^st-a-mSnt-al, a. [Eng. testament; -aZ.) 
Pertaining or relating to a testament or will : 
testamentary. 

t^st-a-ment'-a-r^, a. [Lat tutamentarius ; 
Fr. testamentaire ; Sp. A Ital. testamentario .) 

L Of or pertaining to a will or to wills. 

" Thi» spiritual lori*dictiou of testamentary cause* 
la a peculiar constitution of this island .*— Blackstone • 
Comment., bk. ill., ch. 7. 

2. Bequeathed by will or testament. 

“H°w many testamentary charlliea hava been do- 

by tha negligence or fraud -* ■ ■ 

esalon of a will ; the euboi „ .. 

corrupt sentauea of a Judge j ’’ A tterbury. 


. ... icwurrwmaTTr cnarniM nava been a a* 

fax ted by the negligence or fraud of executor* ; by the 
«oppres*lon of a will ; the eubornation of witneasee, 
or the corrupt senteuea of a Judge 1 " A Mirbury. 

3. Done, or appointed by, or founded on a 
will or testament : es, a testamentary 
guardian— that is, a guardian appointed by 
testament or will. 

testamentary-causes, ». pi 

Law: Proceedings in the Probate Court re- 
lating to the probation and validity of wills 
and intestacies of persona! property. 

testamentary-guardian, s. 

Law: A guardian appointed by a father’s 
will over his child hy 12 Car. II., c. 24. 

• test - a - m6n - ta' - tlon, t. [Testament.] 
The act or power of giving by will. 

" th« rijht of testamentation i» taken 

f^Xt^hich th* lnferlour tenures had sjwxyx «n. 
|oy«L —Tracts on th* Popery Laws. 3 

• t&rt/-*-mSnt-lze, r.i. [Eng. testament ; 
•ize.] To make a will. 

*' Wel«h Biahop* iu lh»t sge might not tsstamentix* 
without Royal v-ve nt."— Puller : Worthies. iL S8S. 

tSs-ta'-mur, s. [Lat. = we testify.] A cer- 
tificate given to a atudent of an Engliah uni- 
versity, certifying that he has successfully 
passed an examination. So called from the 
opening words. 

, " M»rtin of Trial ty hxd got hi* testamur."— ff. Kings - 
l*y: Karmehoe, ch. xiv. 


m t^sU-ate, o. & s. [Lat. test at us, pa. par. of 
tutor = to bear witness, to make a will.] 

A. As adj. : Having duly made and left a 
will. 

* 3»w, the bl.hop h*d the lawful dl*- 

mtcauS’-^yA^ 004 * af P ® r * on * dyin * Utl<Ue 

B, As subst. : One who has duly made and 
left a will. 

• tes-ta -tlon, *. [Lat tutatio, from tutatus, 
pa. par. of testor — to bear witness.] A wit- 
nessing or bearing witness. 

/^ E L ( rV ,< * r bxv* th« Inspired prophei* 

« o1 ^ *2 thU truth. ^ "—Bp. Ball : Baton s 

Piery Darts Quenched. 

t^s-ta -tor, *. [Lat ; Fr. testateur.] One who 
makes and leaves a will or testament 

"Ho brlng*th Argument* from tha Iov» or good-wiU 
which xlwxy* tba testator boro blau"— Booker. 

t^S-ta-trix, b. [Lat., fem. of testator.] A 
woman who makes and leaves a will or testa- 
ment 

tSs-ta'-tiim ( P L tSs-ta'-taX *. [Lat , neut. 
sing, of tutatus, pa. par. of tutor = to witness.] 
Law: One of the clauses of an English 
deed, including a statement of the considera- 
tion-money and of the receipt thereof. Called 
also the witnessing or operative danse, 

t£s'-te» #. [Lat, ablat sing, of testis — a wit- 
ness.] 

Law: The witnessing clause of a writ or 
other precept which expresses the date of ita 
issue. (Wharton.) 

tSa'-ter (IX • tos-tar, * tea tere, * tees- 
t«r, * tes - tern, • tes - tourn, s. [A 

shortened and corrupted form of tuton, tes- 
toon (q.v.) ; O. Fr. testtire = a kind of head- 
piece, from teste (Fr. Ute) = a head.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

•LA head-piece, a helmet 

M Shaldo* bright testeres a ad truppurea.’* 

Chaucer: C. T.. 1WL 

* 2- Originally the name appiied to the new 
coins of Loois XIL of France, as bearing the 
head of that prince; afterwards applied to 
the brass coins covered with silver first struck 
In the reign of Henry VIII. The name waa 
also given to shillings and sixpences, whence 
the modern slang tisry = a sixpence. 

jr Si tb<!re '* • ugt€r ,or thee."— ; 2 Henry 

3. The square canopy over a four-post bed- 
stead. 

“ He then an tron net prepar'd. 

Which b* to the Ud i» teeter rear'd." 

A tag: Art of Lot*. 

IL Arch. : A flat canopy over a pulpit or 
tomb. 

tSsfc'-er (2X •- [Eng. test, v. ; -er.) One who 
or that which tests, tries, or proves. 

• tes tere, $. [Testeb (IX ».] 

• tes'-tdm, • tes- tourn, a. [Tester (IX] 

• tSs' - torn, v.t. [Teste rn, *.] To present 
with a tester or sixpence. 

’* To twtlfr your bounty. 1 think you, you hiv* 
Ustem d tao. —Shahesp, : Two Gentlemen. L 7 

tSs'-tep, *. pi [Lat tut is.] 

Anat. : The testicles (q.v.X 

* testes muliebre*, a pi. 

Anat. : An old name for the ovaries ; from 
the old notion that semen wae eecreted by 
females as well as by males. [Svnoenesis.] 

t^s'-tl-cle, a. [Fr. tuticule, from Lat 
culum, a ecus, of testiculus, dimin. from testis = 
a testicle.] 

Anat. : One of the two glands which secrets 
the aeminal fluid in males. 

t^S'-tl-cdndj a. [Lat testis = a testicle, and 
condo = to hide.] 

Zool. : A term applied to animals in which 
the testicles are abdominal, as in tha Cetacea, 
(Worcester.) 

tSs-tlo'-u-latc, tSa-tlc'-u-lat-Sd, t£s- 
tic-n-lar, a. [L*t testiculatus = having 
testicles.) 

Bot. : Having the figure of two oblong 
bodies, as the roots of Orchis mascula, 

tSs-tlo'-u-liis (pi- t£s-tic'-u-UX *• ILat. 

= a testicle.] 

Bot. : Vail Ian t’a name for an anther. 


&thcr; here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 

«r. wore, w M work. wkd. muto. cSb. ouro. 9 nlto. ofir. rule, rtu ; try. BfreL *, oo = e; ey = a; «u = £. 
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* t£a'-ti-ere» s. (O. Fr.] A head-piece, a 
helmet. [Tester (1).] 

* t£a'-tif; a. [O. Fr.] Testy, self-willed, head- 
strong. 

t^S-tif '-I-cate, s. [Lat. testiflcatus , pa. par. 
of testijlcor = to testify (q.v.).] 

Soots Law : A solemn written assertion, not 
on oath, formerly used in judicial procedure. 

* tes-ti-f i-oa'-tlon, s. [Lat. testijicatio , from 
testiflcatus, pa. par. of testi/icor = to testify 
(q.v.).] The act of testifying or of giving 
testimony or evidence. 

“Solemn testifications o ( our thankful! souse."— 
Barrow : Sermons, toL L, *cr. 8. 

* tos'-tl-fl-ca-tor, s. [Lat] One who tes- 
tifies ; one who gives evidence or witness ; a 
witness. 


tSs'-tl-fi-er, s. [Eng. testify; -«r.) One 
who testifies ; one who gives testimony, wit- 
ness, or evidence. 

“The suttaority of the testifier la founded upoo hi* 
•faility and Integrity . 1 '— Pearson : On ths Creed, Art. L 


t#s'-tl-£y, Mes-ti-fle, v.i. & t. [Q.Fr.testi- 
Jler, from Lat. testi/icor = to bear witness : 
testis — a witness, and facio = to make ; 8p. 
testificar ; ltal. testijicare.] 

A. Intransitive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To makes solemn declaration, written or 
verbal, to establish some fact ; to give testi- 
mony for the purpose of communicating to 
others some fact not known to them. 

“The uid council testified under their hands, that 
they never parawadod, hut disapproved of. the under* 
taking."— Camden : History of Queen Elisabeth. 

2. To bear witness; to bring forward a 
charge. (Followed by atfafnaf.) 

" I testified against them in the day wherein they 
sold provisions. —jV ehsjniah XilL 15. 

IL Law: To make a solemn declaration 
under oath for the purpose of establishing or 
making proof of some fact to a court ; to givs 
evidence in a cause depending before a tribunal. 


" On# witness shall not testify against any person 
to cause him to die."— A'w mbert *xrv. Mi 


B. Transitive ; 


L Ordinary language, : 

1. To affirm or declare solemnly ; to bear 
witness of ; to give evidence concerning ; to 
attest. 


“ We speak that we do know, aod testify that we 
hsve ssen: and ye receive not our witness.’— JoAw 
ill IL 

*2. To publish sad declare freely and 
openly. 

“ Testifying both to the Jews, and alsototheOreeks. 
repentance towards God, and faith towards our Lord 
Jesus Christ"— .4 ct* ax. 31. 

IL Law: To affirm or declare upon oath 
before a tribunal for the purpose of establish- 
ing or proving some fact. 


t^st'-I-lfr adv. [Eng. testy; -iy.] In a testy 
manner ; fretfully, peevishly. 

tSsti-mo'-ni-al, * tes-tl ma-nl-all, a. 

k s. (0. Fr. testimonial = a testimonial, from 
Lat. testimonials = bearing witness.] 

• A. As adjective: 

1. Relating to or containing testimony; 
testifying. 

“ A clerk does not exhibit to the bishop letters 
mUilve or testimonial, testifying bis good behaviour." 
—Ayliffs: Par ergon. 

2. Of or belonging to a testimonial ; intended 
as, or taking the place of a testimoniaL [B. 3.] 

“ The Lord Chief Justice will be offered a testimonial 
dinner." —Standard, Aug. 25, 1885, p. 5. 

B. As substantive : 

* 1. A testimony ; evidence, witness, proof. 

“Aslgne slid solemne testimoniatl of the religious 
observance which they carried respectively to the 
whole elemeot of fire.”— P. Holland ; Plutarch, p. 61 A 

2. A certificate or writing giving favourable 
testimony concerning tha character or good 
conduct of some person ; a certificate of ouc’s 
qualifications, or of the worth or valus of 
anything. 

3. A gift in the shape of money, plate, 
portrait, or the like, raised by subscription 
and presented to a person in acknowledgment 
of services rendered by him, or as a token of 
respect for his worth ; or, if raised after his 
death, taking the form of a monument, en- 
dowment, or the like. 

testimonial-proof, s. 

vivil Law : Parole evidence. 


* tos-ti-mo'-nl-alize, * tes-ti-mo-nl- 
al-ise, v.t. [Eng.’ testimonial; -ize.] To pre- 
s’entwith a testimooial. 

“ People were test imonialising his wife ."— Thackeray : 
New comes, ch. lxliL 

tes'-ti-mon-^, s. (Lat. testimonium, from 
testis = a witness ; 0. Fr. tesmoing ; Fr. Umoin; 
Sp. & ltal. testimonio.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A solemn declaration or affirmation, 
written or verbal, made for the purpose of 
establishing or proving some fact; a state- 
ment or statements made to prove or com- 
municate some fact. Testimony, in judicial 
proceedings, must be under oath or affirmation. 

• 2. The act of bearing witness ; open at- 
testation ; profession. 

“ Thou ... for the testimony of truth has borne 
Universal reproach." Milton ; P. L„ vi. 88. 

3. A statement or declaration of facts ; re- 
presentation, declaration, evidence, witness. 

“The difficulty is, when testimonies contradict 
common experience."— Locke: Hum. Understand^ bk. 
It., ch. xlv. 

4. Proof, attestation ; support of a state- 
ment made. 

6. Anything equivalent to a declaration or 
protest ; manifestation. 

“ Shake off the dust under your feet tor s testimony 
against them ."— Mark vi.lL 

IL Scripture : 

1. Ths two tables of the law. 

“Thou shalt put tuto this ark the testimony which 
I shall give thee ."— Exodus xxv. 16. 

2. Divine revelation generally ; the word of 
God ; tha Scriptures. 

“ The testimony ot tbs Lord Is sure, making wise 
the simple ."— Psalm xix. 7. 

TF For the difference between testimony and 
evidence, see Evidence. 

H Perpetuation of Testimony: [Perpetua- 
tion, tl- 

* tSs' - tl - m6n -f, v.L [Testimony, s.) To 
witness, to attest. 

“ Let him be bnt testimonied in bis own bringings 
forth, aud he shaU appear to the envious a scholar, a 
statesman, and a soldier.”— Shakesp. : Measure for 
Measure, liL %. 

t£st i - ndss, t. [Eng. testy; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being testy ; peevishness, 
fretfulness, moroseness. 

“ My mother, having power of his testiness, shall 
turu all into my commeutiatioQa'' — Shakesp. : Oym- 
beltne, iv. 1, 

t£st trig (l), pr. par., a., k s. [Test (1), v.) 
A. A B, A* pr. par . £ particip, adj. : (See 
ths verb), 
a As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : The act of one who testa or 
proves ; the act of applying a test ; proof, 
trial, assay. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem, : [Analysis, II. %\. 

2. MetaU. : The operation of refining large 
quantities of gold or silver by means of lead 
in ths vessel called a test ; cupellation. 

testing-slab, «. A square plate of white 
glazed porcelain, having cup-shaped depres- 
sions for containiog liquids to to examined 
which give coloured precipitates. 

tSst-Ing (2), pr. par. or a. [Test (2), t>.] 

testing-clause, «. 

Scots Law : The clause in a formal written 
deed or instrument by which it is authenti- 
cated according to the form of law. It consists 
essentially of the name and designation of the 
writer, the number of pages of which the 
deed consists, the names and designations of 
the witnesses, the name aod designation of 
the person who penned the deed, and the 
date and place of sigoing. 

* tea ton, * t£s-toon' (1), * tos-tone' (l), 
s. (O. Fr. teston = & coin worth eighteen- 
pence sterling (Cotgrave), from teste (Fr. tete) 
= a head, from Lat. testa = an earthen pot, a 
skull.] A tester, a sixpence. 

“ Denier*, testoru, or crown*."— Halinshed : Descript. 
Eng., bk. ii., cb. xxv. 

* tSs-to3n' (2), * tes-tdne'(2), *. [TtaL testonc.) 
[Teston.] An Italian silver coin, worth about 
Is. 4d. ; also a Portuguese coin worth about 
7d. sterling. 

* tSs'-tril, 9. [Tester (1).] A tester, a six- 
pence. 

“ There’* • testril ot me too/ 1 — Shakesp. : Twelfth 
Night , ii. 1 


tcs-tu'-din-al, a. [Lat. testudo, ^enit testu- 
dinis; Eng. adj. suff. -al.) Pertaining to or 
resembling tha tortoise. 

tes-tu-din-ar'-I-a, s. [Mod. Lat. testudi- 
narius = tortoise-1 ike. So named from tha 
re8emblanco which the great rugged, cracked 
root of tha plant bears to the shell of a 
tortoise.] 

Bot. : Elephsnt's-foot or Hottentot's-braad. 
A genus of DioseoreRcese, akin to Dioscorea, 
but with the sesds winged only st tha tip, 
instead of all rouod. Rootstock above ground 
sometimes four feet in diameter. Stem* 
occasionally forty feat long; flowers small, 
greenish -yellow. Testudinaria elephantipes is 
the Common Elephaot'3-foot or Hottentofs- 
bread. Tha rootstock is a lsrge, fleshy mass, 
covered with a thick bark, cracked deeply in 
every direction. The Hottentots in time of 
scarcity made use of the fleshy inside of the 
root as a kind of yam. 

tSs-tu-din-ar'-I-ous, a. [Mod. Lat. testw- 
dinari(a); Eng. adj. suff. -oos.] Resembling 
a tortoi88-8hell in colour ; marked with black, 
red, aud yellow patches, like tortoise-sliali 

t tSs-tu-dl-na'-ta, s. pi. [Neut pi. of Lat 
testudinatus arched, vaulted, from testudo , 
genit testudinis = a tortoise.) 

Zool, : A synonym of Chelonla (q.v.). It 
waa introduced by Klein and adopted by 
Agassiz. 

t£s-tu'-din-at-5d, tos-tu’-dln-ate, a. 

[Testuoinata.] Shaped like the tock of a 
tortoise ; arched, vaulted. 

t£s -tu- din' oils, a. [Lat. testudineus.] 
Resembling tha shell of a tortoise. 

tes tu-dln'- I-dee, ». pL [Lat. testudo , ganit 
testudin(is) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -idea.] 

1. Zool. : Land-tortoises ; a family of Che- 
lonia, very widely distributed in both hemi- 
spheres, but absent from Australia. The 
carapace is very convex ; claws blunt ; feet 
club-shaped, adapted for progression on la-ni 
only; neck retractile. They are vegetable- 
feeders, and the greater part of tha species 
belong to tha type-genus Testudo (q.v.). In 
soma classifications the family includes the 
fresh-water Tortoises, now generally made a 
separate family of Emydidse (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : The family appears in the 
Miocens of Europe and the Eocene of North 
America. [Colossochelys.] 

t£s-tu'-dd, s. [Lat. = a tortoise, a testudo, 
from testa = a shell. ] 

1. Homan Antiq. : A cover or screen used 
In assaults upon fortified towns, in casea 
where the town was of small size and access- 
ible on every side, while the force at the dis- 
posal of the besiegers was large. A ring of 
soldiers waa drawn round ths walls, a portion 
of whom kept np a coostant discharge of 
missiles upon those who manned the tottle- 
menta, while the rest, advancing on every 
side simultaneously, with their shields joined 
stove their heads so as to form a continuoas 
covering like the shell of a tortoise (testudins 
facta), planted scaling-ladders sgainst a num- 
ber of different points, and, st the same time, 
endeavoured to burst open the gates. Also 
applied to a movable structure, on wheals or 
rollera, used to protect sappers. 

2. Mining : A shelter similar in shape and 
design employed as a defence for miners, &c., 
when wonting io ground or rock which is 
liable to cave in. 

3. Med. : An encysted tumonr, 
from s supposed resemblance to 
the shell of a tortoise. 

4. Music: A name applied to 
a species of lyre, because, ac- 
cording to the legend recounted 
at full length io the Homeric 
hymn, the frame of the first lyre 
was formed by Hermes out of 
the shell of a tortoise. 

5. Zool. : Tortoise (q.v.) ; tha 

type-genus of Testudinidee (q.v.), testudo. 

with twenty-five species. Most 

abundant in tha Ethiopian region, bnt also 
extending over tha Oriental region into the 
south of Europe and the Eastern States of 
North America. Thorax convex, rather globu- 
lar, and solid ; breastbone solid, with twelve 
shields, those of the throat separated ; five 
toes on fora feet, four on the binder pair. 



fcSil* ptfilt, Jcftfrl ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9b In, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — 
‘Clan, -tian = aha/n. -tion, -slon = «hftn • -{ion, -fion = zhhn. -cions, -Hons, -slous = shiis. -bio* -die, Ac. = b$l, dpi* 
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testy — tetracoccous 


6. PaUronL : The genua appears ft rat in the 
Eocene of North America. 

t€st'-^, *test-le, a. [Q. Fr. testu (Fr. tctu) 
headstrong, wilful, obstinate, from teste (Fr. 
tfte)= the head.] Fretful, peevish, pettiah, 
petulant, irritable. 

** Do you make All around you unhappy, by your 
aullen And testy humour*, or your harsh, and brutal 
behAriour f Oil pin : Sermons, rot It, Aer. 44. 

t£-tan'-lc, a. & i. [Eng. tetan( us) ; -to.] 

A. As adj.: Pertaining to, denoting, or 
characteristic of tetanus. 

B. As substantive : 

Phams..: A medicine which acts on the- 
nerves, and through them on the muscles. 
If taken in over-doses it produces convulsions 
and death. Examples: Strychnine, Nux 
vomica, Ac. 

t2t an-old, a. [Eng. tetan(us), and Gr. «T5ov 
( eidos ) = form, appearance.] Resembling 
tetanus. 

tSt'-an-iis, a [Let., from Gr. t4to.vos (tetanos) 
= stiffneaa or apasm of the neck.] [Lock-jaw.] 

t£- tar' -tine, «. [Gr. t«toptij ((start?) = a 
fourth; auff. -ins (Min .) ; Ger. tetartin.) 

Min. : The same as Albitc (q.v.> 

t^-tar-t^-, pref. [Gr. T*r<£p7Tj ((start*) = a 
fourth part ; Terrapc? (tetlares), r«Wop« (tes- 
wares) = four.] Divided by four or into fours. 

t&-tar-t6-he'-dral, a. [Pref Utarto-, and 
Gr. t&pa (hedra ) = *a base, a seat.] 

Crystal!. : Partaking of tetartobedrism (q.v.). 

t&-tar-t$-he'-dral-l& adv. [Eng. tetarto- 
hedral ; -Zy.J In a tetartohedml form or ar- 
rangement. 

tS-tar-t^-he-dri^m, a [Pref. tetarto-, and 
Gr. «ipa (hedra) — a seat, a base.] 

Crystall. : The character of a crystal in which 
only one-quarter of the number of faces ia 
developed which would be required by the 
complete aymmetry of the crystallographic 
system to which It belongs. 

tiS- tar- td-prfj-m&tf -io, a. [Fret tetarto 
and Eng. prismatic (q.v.).] 

Crystall. : The same as Tricuotc (q.r.). 


as to be prevented from moving beyond a 
certain limit; hance, figuratively, scope al- 
lowed, bounds prescribed • course or bounds 
in which dog may move until checked. 




Ana wim a uuyer tetru-r may r 
Than m*y be ftren you.* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L a 


teth'-er, *ted'-der, v.t. [TirrHEa, *.] To 
confine, as a grazing animal, with a ropa or 
chain, within certain limits ; tc limit, to 
check. 


^ ** The Umb waa a11 alone. 

And by a (lender cord wai tether'd to A •tone.’* 

Wordsworth : Pet Lamb. 


te'-thjf-a, i. [Txthys.] 

Zool.: A genua of Siliceous Sponges. Skeleton 
consisting of radiating or stellate sheaves of 
long siliceous apicules, invested by a cortical 
layer. 


* te'-thy-dan, *. [Let. Tethys (q.v.); Gr. 
*T4ov (eidos) = form, and Eng., auff. -on.j 
ZooL (PL) : An old tribe of Nudibranchiate 
Molluscs, type Tethys. 


Te'-th^s, s. [Let., from Gr. TijW* (TWtaiaJO 

1. Gr. Mythol. : The greatest of the aea- 
deitiea, wife of Oceanus, daughter of Uranua 
and Terra, and mother of the chief rivers of 
the universe, Nile, Penena, Simois, Scamander, 
Ac., and about three thousand daughters 
called Oceanides. The name Tetbya ia said 
to signify nurse. 

2. Astron. : A satellite of Saturn. Its mean 
distanca from the centre of Saturn Is 188,000 
miles ; Its periodic time, 1 day, 21 hours, 
18 minutes, 25*7 seconds. (Ball.) 

3. Zool . : A genus of Trltoniad®, with one 
apecies from the Mediterranean. Animal 
elliptical, depressed ; head covered by a 
broadlv expanded fringed disc, with two 
conical tentacles ; atomach simple. It attains 
a foot in length, and feeds on other mollnsca 
and on small Crustacea. 

tS-tH'-la, »• [Sp., = a little teat, dimin. from 
teta — a teat] 

Bot. : A genus of Francoaceas (q.v.). Chilian 
annuals, with atalked, rounded, palmate ly 
nerved leaves, and racemea of flowera, the 
calyx and the corolla slightly irregular. 
Leaves somewhat astringent ; used medicin- 
ally in Chili. 


t£t-aug, s. [Tadtoo.] 

* t£t9h, * tecche, a. [Tache.] 
tet9h'-I-ness, *. [Techinesb.] 

t^t9h tS9h'-^, a. [Mid. Eng. tetche, tecche 
— a bad habit, a whim, a freak, a caprice ; 
Fr. tache = a stain, a mark.] Fretful, peevish, 
petulant, touchy. [Touchy.] 

" Ha< 1 oot the tetchy race prescriptive right 
To peevishness T ” Browning : Bordello, IL 


tSt-rar-, jnrf. [Gr for Ttropa (tetara), frem 
Terrapev (tettares), t c<r trapes (tessares) = four.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A prefix used in compounds 
derived from the Greek, and signifying four, 
fourfold. Abbreviated to tetr- before a vowel. 

2. Chem. : A prefix applied to compounds 
containing fouratoms of a chlorous to one atom 
of a basylous element, e.g., tetrachloride of 
tin, SnClj. It ia also applied to substitution 
compounds, in which four atoma of hydrogen 
are replaced by a radicle. 


• tote, s. [Fr. = head, from Lat. testa = a skull.] 
False hair ; a kind of wig worn by ladiea. 

" Bat wa» greatly disappointed upon seeing her wig 
or t4te thA next morning throwu carele«Aly upon her 
toilette, and her ladyship appearing at break fast in 
▼ery bright red hair."— Grata* ; Spiritual (Quixote, 
bk. lii., cb. XX. 


tete-a-tete, a., adv. t A «. 

A, As adj. : Head to head ; private, confi- 
dential ; with none present bnt the parties 
concerned : as, a Utea-Ute conversation. 

B. As adv. : Head to head, face to face ; in 
private or close confabulation. 


C. 


M long before the aqnire and dame 
Hava, titerd-Uts, relieved their flame ” 

Prior : Alma, il. 164. 

As substantive: 


1. A private interview where none are pre- 
sent but those interested; a confidential, 
close, or friendly interview or conversation. 

2. A aettee with two aeata facing in opposite 
directions, the arms and backs forming sn 
8-shape. 

tete-dn-pont, s, 

Fortif. : A redan or lunette resting its flanks 
on the bank Df a river and inclosing the end 
of a bridge for the purpose of protecting it 
from an assault 


teth'-er, * ted der, * ted-ir, * ted-yre, 

*. [GaeL tcadhair = a tether ; taod = a halter, 
& chain, a cable; Wei. fid =s chain; Manx 
tead, teid— a rope ; Ice], tiddr = a tether ; 
Low Get. tider, tier ; Norw. tjoder; 8w. tjuder ; 
Dan . toir ; New Fria. (judder.] A rope by 
which a grazing animal ia tied to a stake, so 


t^t -rap-br&nch, s. [Tetrabranchiata.] Any 
individual of the Tetrabranchiata. (Wood- 
ward : Mollveoa (ed. TateX p. 183.) 

t^t-ra-brin-ehi-a-ta, a. pi., [Pref. tetra-, 
and Mod. Lat branchiala (q.v.).] 

1. Zool. : An order of Cephalopoda, com- 
prising three families: Nautilldce, Ortho- 
ceratidee, and Ammonitidse, thoogh in some 
receDt classifications the second family ia 
merged in the first Animal creeping, pro- 
tected by an external aheli ; head retractile 
within the mantle ; eye9 pedunculated ; man- 
dibles calcareous ; arma very numerous ; body 
attached to aheil by adductor mn9clee and 
by a continuous horny girdle ; branchiae four; 
funnel formed by the union of twn lobea 
which do not constitute a distinct tube. 8hell 
external, in the form of an extremely elon- 
gated cone, either straight or variously folded 
or coiled, many-chambered, aiphuncled ; the 
inner layers and aepta nacreous, the outer 
layers porcellanous. 

2. Palceont. : They attained their maximum 
In the Palaeozoic period, decreasing from that 
time onward, and being represented at the 
present bv the single genns Nautilus (q.v.). 
The Nsutuidab proper and Orthoceratidae arq 
pre-eminently Palaeozoic, while the Ammoni- 
tidae are almost exclusively Mesozoic. 

tet-ra-br&n'-chl-ate, a. [Tetrabbanchi- 
ata.] Having four gilla. 

t<5-tr&9'-cr-a, a. [Tetraceros.] 

Bot . : A genus of Delimeee (q.v.), owing Its 


scientific name to the fact that ita four cap- 
sules are recurved like horns. Shrub* or small 
trees, often climbing, with alternate, atalked, 
feather-nerved, naked leaves, often rough 
above, and panicled or racemose inflores- 
cence. A decoction of Tctracera Breyniana 
and T. oblongata is given lu Brazil in swell- 
ing of the legs. T. Tigarea is diaphoretic, 
diuretic, and antisyphilitic. 

te-tr&5~€r-OS, s. [Gr Terpa«cep<*>s {tetr dicer os) 
— four-horned : Terpa- (tetra-) = four, aud 
iwpas (keros) = a horn.] 

Zool. : A genus of Bovidse, aub-family 
Cephalophinae, with two apecies, from the 
hilly parts of India ; rare north of the Gauges. 
Horns four, straight and conical ; in one 
apecies the anterior pair rudimentary. [Chi- 
karah.] 


tet-rar-che-ni-tim, s. [Pref. tetri a)-, and 
Mod. Lat. achenium (q.v.).] 

Bot. : A fruit formed by the adhesion of 
four achenea. 


tSt-ra-chlor-^-va-ler'-Ic, a. [Pref. tetra-; 
chloro-, and Eng. vaXeric.) [Qua drich loro- 
valeric.] 


tet'-ra-chord, a. [Gr. reTpaxopSov (tetrar- 
chordon ), from r/rpa- (tetra-), and 
(chorde) = a string, a chord ; Fr. tetrachorde .] 
Music: 

1. A seal e-sari ea of four notes. The word 
in its modem sense signifies a half of the 
octave scale, a. 0., from o to r, or from o 
to c. The position of the tones and semitones 
is similar in both tetracherds. A third tetra- 
chcrd placed above these two would lead into 
the key of o, and another into the key of d. 
The fundamental system In ancient music 
was the tetrachord, or system of four sounds, 
of which the extremes were at an interval of 
a fourth. 


* 2, A lyre with four strings. 

•’Tftrpmnder . . . *ub«titoted th* urtn-tiringed 
dthirn for the old tetrachord.’— Donaldson : Theatre 
Of the Greeks, p. XL 


^ (l) Conjunct tetrachords : Tetrachords 
which overlap, as c to f, and f to b. 

(2) Disjunct tetrachords: Tetracherds which 
have a decree between them, as c to r, and o 
to c. Similar disjunct tetrachnrda necessarily 
pass throngh the whole key-*eriea, and a 
combination of conjunct and disjunct tetra- 
chords is required to form a diatonic acale of 
more than one octave in compass. 


t^t-ra-chord'-al, a. [Eng. tetrachord ; -aZ.] 
Of or pertaining to tetrachords ; formed of 
tetrachords. 


tetrachordal-system, s. 

Music: The early form of the system now 
known as Tonic Sol-fa (q.v.), 

tet-ra-chor'-dSn, *. [Tetrachord.] 

Music: An instrument similar in appear- 
ance to a cottage pianoforte, and like it 
played by finger-board, but the tone, Instead 
of being produced by striking, Is obtained by 
means of a cylinder of india-rubber charged 
with resin, kept in motion by a pedal, variety 
of tone being gained by the depth of pressure 
on the keys by the fingers. It is called the 
tetrachordon from an idea that its sounds are 
similar to those produced by a string quartet 
The instrument fa constructed also with self- 
acting machinery. 

1[ Milton used the word as the title of ooe 
of his treatises on marriage, occasioned by hia 
disagreement with hia wife, Mary Powell. Ha 
explained the word in the sub-title : “ Exposi- 
tions upon the Four Chief Placea of Scripture 
which treat of Marriage." 

tet ra chc$tf-£-mous, a. [Gr. Wrpaxov 
(tetrachos) = fourfold, and tom (lomc) = a 
cutting.] 

Science : Having a divialan by fours ; sepa- 
rated into four parts or series, or into series 
of fours. 


tStera-cla'-^lte, *. [Pref. tetra- ; Gr. xAacnv 
(Ha it) = a fracture, and auff. -ite (Mia.); 
Ger. tetraklasil.] 

Min. : The earae as Paranthine (q.v.> 


t8t-ra-c8o'-cofts, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
kokkos ( kokkos ) = a kernel, a berry.] 

Bot. : Having four cells elastically dehiscing 
and separating. 


fkte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, s6n ; mute, ciib, cure, ^nite, cur, tile, full ; try, Syrian, m, os =s e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


tetracolon— tetragrammaton 
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tfct-ra-co'-lon, t. [Pref. tetra- , and Eng. colon 

(Q.V.).] 

Pros. : A stanza or division of lyric poetry 
consisting of four veraea. 

t 8 t-ra-co-r&,l’-la, a. pi. [Pref. tetra-, and 
Lat/co ralla, pi. of corallum = red cone.] 

Zool. : H®ckd'e name for the Rugosa, be- 
cause the septa are multiples of four. 

t£t-r£o-ti-ner-li-dre, s. pL [Pref. tetra-; 
Lat. dimiii. of Gr. awn'c ( aktis ), genit. aimvos 
(aktinos) = & ray, and Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. 
•ittce.] 

Zool. : A aub-order of Siliceous Sponges, 
with four-rayed apioules. Families, Choris- 
tid® and Lithistld®. 

tet-r&d, «. [Lat. tetras, genit tetradis, from 
Gr. T«Tpas (tetras), geult. rerpaSos ( tetrados ); 
Fr. tetrode.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang.: The number four; a col- 
lection of four things. 

" I find tha ignorauca of posterity to have abused 
tha Tetrad. so religiously u it «u admired by tha 
knowing Pythsgorea.ua, to be a recaptscla of super, 
stitious and useless toyas."— More ; Defence of the 
Moral Cabala, cb. lv., | a. (App.) 

2. Che m. : Quadrivalent element. A name 
given to those elements which can directly 
units with or replace four atoms of hydrogeD, 
chlorine, or other monatomic element. 

tSt-ra-d&c'-tjrl, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
SaicrvAos- ( daktutos ) = a anger, a toe.] An 
animal having four digits on each limb. 

tSf^r^-d&o'-tyl-ous, a. ITjctradactyl,] 
Having four digits on each limb. 

te-trai de'-cane, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Eog. 
decane.] [Quatuordecane.] 

t t 8 t-ra-d 6 -c&p'- 6 -da, s. pl [Pref. frfra- ; 
Gr. Beta (<kfca)== ten, and irovs (pous), genit 
wthSds (podos) — a foot] 

Zool. : Agassiz's name for the Edrioph- 
thalmats (q.v.), from the fact that in the 
typical adult there are seven pairs of feet 

t(5t-ra-deo-a-tyl, $. [Tetradecyl.] 

t£t-ra-de'-cyl, «. [Pret tetra-, and Eng. 
decyL] 

Chem. .* Ci 4 H 2 o. Tetradecatyl. Myristyl. 
The fourteenth term of the series of alcohol 
radicles, CnHan + u (Whitts.) 

t^t-ra-dS-j^l'-Io, a. [Eng. tetradecyl; -ic.] 
Of or belonging to tetradecyl (q.v.). 

tetradecylio-aloohol, a . [Myristio 

ALCOHOL.] 

tetradeoylle-hydride, i. 

Chem. : C 14 H 30 . One of the constituents of 
Amt- ri can petroleum. It boils between 238* 
and 240*, and is converted by chlorine iDto 
the corresponding chloride, C 14 H 28 CI. 

t£ t-r adi-a-pa- jon, a [Pref. tetra-, and 
Eng.' diapason (q.v.).] 

Music : Quadruple diapason or octave ; a 
musical chord, otherwise called a quadruple 
eighth or twenty-ninth. 

t€-trSd'-Io, a. [Eng. tetrad; -ic.] Of or 
pertaining to a tetrad ; tetratoraic. 

t£t'-ra-dites, s. pi. [Gr. TeTpaSurral ( tetra - 
distai ) ss young people who feasted on the 
fourth day of the month.] 

1. Gr. Antiq.: Persons who were born on 
the fourth day of the month, which was re- 
puted to be lucky. 

2. Church History (in this sense probably 
directly from Gr. rerpa- (tetra-), In comp. = 
four) : 

( 1 ) Heretics who fasted at Easter, as on 
■Wednesday. 

(2) Certain ancient eecta who held the 
number four in special reverence, to the ax- 
tent of supposing tha existence of a fourth 
person added to the Trinity. 

tSt'-ra-dr&chm (cfc silent), tet-ra- 
dr&ch'-ma, S. [Gr. 7 erpaSpaxpov ( tetra - 
drochmon), from re'rpa (tetra-) = fourfold, and 
SpaxpTj (drachme) — a drachm.] 

Gr. Coin.: An ancient silver coin, value 
four drachmas, or about 3s. 8 d. sterling. 

tS-tr&4'-$hn-ite, s. [Gr. TrrpaSv/uos (tetra- 
dumos) = fourfold, quadruple ; suff. - itt(Min .).] 


Mineralogy : 

1. A rhombohedral mineral found some- 
times in crystals, but more frequently 
granular, massive, or foliated, often with 
auriferous orea. Hardness, 1*5 to 2; ap. gr. 
7*2 to 7*0; lustre, bright metallic; colour, 
pale steel-gray ; somewhat aectlle, In thin 
laminae, flexible ; soils paper. Compos. : some- 
what variable, but consists principally of 
bismuth and tellurium. Dana divides aa 
follows : (a) Free from sulphur, with formula 
Bi 2 Te 3 ; (fc) Sulphurous, with formula Bi^JTe 
+ i^)s. find (c) Seleniferous. 

2. The same as Joseite (q.v.). 

3. The sameaa Wehrlit* (q.v.). 

t 8 -tr&d'-$rin-oiis, a. [Gr. TeTpdSvpos (tetra- 
dumos ) = fourfold.] 

Bot. : Having four cells or cases. 

t 8 t-ra-dy-na'-mi-a, a. pi. [Pref. tetra-, 
and Gr. 6 vvafus (dunamis) = might, strength, 
referring to four stamens being longer than 
the others.] 

Bot. : The fifteenth class In Linnaeus's Arti- 
ficial System. Plants with six stamens, four 
long and two short. Orders, Siliculoea and 
Siliquosa. 

tSt-ra-dy-na-mLgji, tet-ra-dy'-na- 
mous, a. [Tetradynamia.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of stamens) : Six in number, four long 
snd two short. 

2. (Of a plant ) : Having six stamens, four 
long and two short ; of or belonging to the 
Tetradynaraia (q.v.). 

t£t -ra - e'-dral, t<St -ra- e- dron, i. 

[Tetrahedral, Tetrahedron.] 

t£-tr&g’-na-tha, s. [Lat. tetragnathius = & 
kind of spider ; Gr. rerpdyva&o^ ( tetragnathos ) 
= haying four jaws, spec, used of a kind of 
spider.} 

Zool. : A genus of Epeirid®. Tetragnatha 
extensa is a British spider, about half an inch 
long, frequenting damp places. It has long, 
diverging falcea, and the lege extended before 
and behind, nearly in a line with the body. 

tSt'-ra-gSn, I. [Fr. tetragons = having fonr 
angles or corners, from Lat. tetra gonus ; Gr. 
rerpdyu ivos (tetragonos), from re'rpa- (tetra-) = 
fourfold, and ymvtd (g6nia)=. an angle, from 
yow (gonu) = a knee.] 

1. Geom.: A figure having four angles, and 
consequently four sides,- aa a square, a 
rhombus ; a quadrangle. 

2. Astrol. : An aspect of two planets with 
regard to the earth when they are distant 
from each other 90*, or the fourth of a circle. 

t$-tr&g'- 6 n-al, a. [Eng. tetragon ; -al.) 

1. Geom. : Pertaining to a tetragon ; having 
four angles or sides, as a square, a parallel- 
ogram, Ac. ; four-sided, quadrangular. 

2. Astrol. : In position of a tetragon ; dis- 
tant 90* from eacn other. 

“ Reckoning on unto the Mventfa d*y, the moon will 
be in a tetragonal or quadrate Aspect! that i», four 
«!gua removed from that wherein the disease began. " 
—Browne : Vulgar Erroure, talc, iv., ch. xll. 

3. Bot. : Four-cornered, angular ; used of 
eome ovaries, the stems of the Lablstee, &c. 

4. Cry stall. : [Tetraoonal-system]. 
tetragonal-system, i. 

Cry stall . : A svstera of crystallization in 
which the lateral axes are equal, being the 
diametera of a square, while the vertical is 
either longer or shorter than the lateral. 
Called also the Dimetric, Monadimetrlc, or 
Pyramidal System. (Dana.) 

t^- tr&g'- 6 n -al-l^ f adv. [Eng. tetragonal; 
• ly .] In a tetragonal or four-cornered manner. 

t^t-ra go -nc-ee, «. pi [Mod. Lat. tetra- 
gonlfa); Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff -toe.] 

Bot.: The typical sub-order of Tetrogoni- 
ace®. The fruit is woody and indehlscent. 

tSt-ra-gd'-ni-a, S. [Gr. TCTpaywrca (tetra- 
gonia) — the spindle-tree : rerpa- (tetra-), and 
y<avia (gdnia) — a comer, an angle.] 

Bot . : The typical genus of Tetragon lace® 
(q.v.). Chiefly littoral planta with alternate, 
stalked, fleshy leaves, and apetalous flowers, 
having four to twelve stamens and three to 
eight short styles. Nearly ail the species 
from the Southern Hemisphere. Tetragonia 


expanse t, a native of New Zealand, is called 
New Zealand spinach, and ia cultivated in 
Europe as a substitute for spinach itself. 

tSt-ra-go-nl-a’-?©-*), *• P l - (Mod. Lat 
tetragoni(a) ; Lat. fem. pl. adj. suff. -acea.] 
Bot. : Aizoons ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Ficoidales. Succulent-leaved 
herbs, more rarely small shrubs. Leaves 
alternate, often with watery pustules, exsti- 
pulate. Flowers small, axillary; calyx threa- 
to five-cleft ; corolla wanting ; stamens definite ; 
styles two to nine ; ovary with aa many cells 
as there are styles ; fruit an indehiscent nut, 
or a capsule splitting all round. Found In 
the South Sea Islands, the Cape, and the 
Mediterranean region. Trihes, Tetragone® 
and Sesuve®. Genera, eleven ; species, sixty- 
five. (Lindley.) 

* to-tr&g' -6n i§m, s. [Gr. r«rpayaj vi^ai (teira- 
gonizo ) = to make square : T«Tpaywv<* (tetrar 
gonos) = four-angled, tetragonal ; Fr. Utrar 
gonitme.] The attempt to square the circle. 

tet-ra^gd-no-, prej. [Tetragonism.] HaviDg 
four aJigles or comers. 

tct-ra-g 6 -n 6 -lep’-l 8 , a. [Pref. tetragono- 9 
and Gr. hems (lepis)= a scale.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Stylodontldse, from 
the Lias. Each scale bears upon its inner 
anterior margin a thick, solid, bony rib, ex- 
tending upwards beyond the margin of the 
scale, ana sliced off obliquely above and 
below, ou opposite aides, for forming splices 
with the corresponding processes of adjuining 
scales. 

t£t-r&g-5n-Sr-6-biis, a. [Pref. tetragono- f 
and Gr. AojS 8 « (to 6 o«) — a lobe.] 

BoL : A genus of Trifoliese, akin to Lotus 
(q.v.), but with quadrangular winged legumes. 
Tetrugonolobus edutis , or purpureus, is the 
Winged Pea. It ia a native of Sicily, where 
ita legumes were formerly eaten by the poor. 
It is cultivated as & border plant. 

t£t-ra-g5n-#p-ter-x'-na, s. pl. [Mod. Lat. 
tetragonopter(u8) ; Lat.neut. pl. adj. suff. -iuca] 
Ichthy . : A group of Characinidse, with four 
genera from South Africa and tropical 
America. A abort dorsal and adipose fin 
present ; teeth in both jaws well developed ; 
gill-membranes free ; nasal openings close. 

tSt-ra-gSn-Sp'-tor-ils, s. [Pref. tetragono-, 
and Gr. irrepov (pteron) — a wiog, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Tetragon op terina 
(q.v.), with about fifty species, from Central 
America. They are all of small size, rarely 
exceeding eight inches in length ; dorsal in 
middle of the body, which is oblong or 
elevated, covered with scales of moderate 
size ; belly rounded. 

* tS-tr&g'- 6 n-oufl f a. [Eng. tetragon ; -out.] 
The same as Tetragonal (q.v.). 

tSt-ra-gd-niir'-iis, s. [Pref. Udragonfpy, and 
Gr. ovpd (oura) — a tail.] 

Ichthy . : A genus of Atherinid®, with a 
single species. Body sub-elongate, scales 
strongly keeled and striated; first dorsal of 
numerous feeble spines, and continuous with 
the secoud. It is a rare fish, more frequently 
met with in the Mediterranean than in the 
Atlantic. Nothing is known of its habits, 
but aa, when young, it accompanies the 
Medusae, it must be regarded as a pelagic form. 
At a later period of its existence, it probably 
descends to greater depths, coming to the 
surface only at night. It attains a length of 
about eighteen inches. 

tSt'-ra-gr&m, t. [Gr. rerpa- (tetra-), and 
ypdfifia (gramma) =a line.] 

]. A word of four letters. [Tetraosam:. 

MATON.] 

*• A boot of other words, algnlficaat «4J)elty, are 
tetra.gr nmu" — Brewer: Phrate A Fable, ».v. Telro- 
grammaton. 

2. Geom. : A figure formed by four right lines. 

tet-ra-gr&m'-ma-ton, s. [Gr. rb rerpa- 
ypdpuarou (to tetragrammaton) = the word of 
four letters ; Terpaypdp#Aaros (tetragrammatos) 
= of four letters : rerpa- (tetra-), and yodppa 
(gramma), genit. ypappam (grammatos) — a 
letter.] 

1 . The sacred Hebrew name of the Deity 
jnrP (v h v h), from the fact that in the Rab- 
binical writings it is distinguished by various 


boil, b 6 $; p6Ht, c&t, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ihg, 

-€ian, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(ion, -fion = -clous, -tious, -sious = shits, -ble, -die, &c. = bjl, djL 
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euphemistic expressions; as, “the name," 
“ the name of four letters,” &c. 

" In hU Mcred oonfeuloo* ha [tha high prlaat} had 
to proDDunc* ten time* the sacred TetraorammaUm 
—the ineffable iuuha of Jehovah."— Farrar : Earl jr 
Daft cf Christianity, ch. xvilL, i S. 

2. Hence, applied to other words of four 
letters expressive of Deity. 

tit-ra-gr&p'-t&a, f. IPref. Utra-, and Gr. 
ypaTrrDs (graptos ) — written, marked with 
letters.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Graptolitidse from the 
Skiddaw and Quebec groups (Lower Silurian). 
The polypary consists of four simple mono- 
prionidian branches, springing from a central 
non-celluliferoiia connecting process, which 
bifurcates at each end. The cellnliferons 
branches do not subdivide, and the base may 
be enveloped in a peculiar horny disc. 


t tSt-ra-l^rn, «. [Tetraoynia.] 

Bol. : Any individual of the Tetragynia. 

tSt-ra-gjfn'-I-a, *. pi. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
yvvrj\gune) = a 'woman, a female.] 

Bot. : An order of plants in Linnaeus’s Arti- 
ficial 8ystera. It consisted of plants haring 
four pistils. The classes Tetrandria, Pentan- 
dria, Hexandria, Heptandria, Octandria, and 
Polyendria, have each an order Tetragynia. 

t$t-ra-g$fn-I-an, tS-tr&g'- jfn-ous, a. 

[Tetraoynia.] 

Bot. : Having foar carpels or four styles. 

t^t-ra-he'-dral, t£t-ra-e'-dral, a. (Te- 
trahedron.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : Having four sides ; com- 
posed of four sides. 

2. Crystallography : 

(1) Haring the form of the regular tetra- 
hedron. 

(2) Pertaining or relating to a tetrahedron, 
or the system of forma to which the tetrahe- 
dron belongs. 

tetrahedral-angle, «. 

Geom. ; A polyhedral angle haring foar faces, 
tetrahedral-garnet, *. 

Min.: The same as Helvine (q.v.). 

t£t-r$-he'-drite, *. [Eng. tetrahedron); 
suff. -itc(Mln.); Ger. fahlerz, tetraedrit.] 

Min. : A name given to a group of minerals 
having considerable diversity in composition, 
but presenting the same general formula. 
Named from the prevailing tetrahedral babit 
of its crystals. Crystallization isometric, 
frequently twinned ; hardness, 3 to 4*5 ; sp. 
gr. 4*5 to 5*11 ; lustra, metallic ; colour and 
streak, steel-gray to iron-hiack ; opaque ; frac- 
ture, eub-conchoidal, uneven; brittle. Compos, 
essentially a sulpha ntimonlte of copper, with 
the formula 4CuS + Sb 2 Sg ; but in conse- 
quence of part of the copper being frequently 
replaced by iron, zinc, silver, mercury, and 
occasionally cobalt, and part of the antimony 
by arsenic and aotnetimes bismuth, the general 
formula is usually written as 4 (Cu, Fe, Zn, 
Ag, Hg) -f (Sb, As, Bi)^. Dana divides as 
follows : 1. An antimonial series ; 2. an 
arsenio-antimonial series ; 3. A bisinuthic- 
arsenio-antimnnial and an arsenical series, In 
which the antimony is entirely replaced by 
arsenic. [Tennantite.] The varieties are : (1) 
Ordinary, containing little or no silver ; (2) 
argentiferous = freibergite ; (3) mercurifer- 
ous = schwatzite, epaniolite, and hermesite ; 
(4) platiniferoua. Fieldite, aphthonite, and 
polytelite (q.v.) are a»b-8]>eciea. An abundant 
ora in many parts of tbe world, sometimes, 
where rich in silver, mined for that metal only. 

tSt-ra-he'-dr5n, t$t-ra^e'-drSn, 9 . [Gr. 

Ttrpa ( tetra ) = fourfold, and eSpa (hedra) = a 
base.] 
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TETRAHEDRON. 
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lines joining them form the edges of a regular 
tetrahedron. All regular tetrahedrons are 
eimiler solide. 


tSt-r%-hSx-a-he'-dral, a. [Tetrahexa- 

heuron.] Having tha* form of a tetrahe xa- 
bedron. 

t£t-ra-hSx^he-dr6n, *. [Pref. tetra-, 

and kng. hexahedron (q.v.).] A solid bounded 
by twenty-four equal faces, four correspond- 
ing to each face of the cube. Also called a 
Tetrakishexahedron. 

t tot ra-kis hex-a he dr6n, *. [Gr. r<r- 

paxis ( tetrakis ) = four times, and Eng. hexa- 
hedron.) [Tetrahexahedron.] 

t£-tr&lo-gy, s. [Gr. rerpahoyla ( tetralogia ), 
from rerpa- (tetra-) = four, and Aoyo* (logos) = 
a discourse ; Fr. tetralogie.) 

Greek Drama : The name given to a collec- 
tion of four dramatic compositions— a tri- 
logy (q.v.) and a satyric piece — exhibited to- 
gether on the Athenian stage for ths prize 
given at the festival of Bacchus. [Satysic, ^.] 
The expression tetraology is sometimes ap- 
plied by modem authors to a aeries of four 
connected plays. 

“ Thl* would Rtve u* twonty-tevon tetralogies nr 
ddo hundred and eight pis j*.— Donaldson : Theatre 
of the Greek*, p. US 

t£t-ra^l6ph'-6-d6n, 1 . [Pref. Utra-; Gr. 
Ao^»o's (lophot) = a crest, and suff. -octon.] 
Palceont. : A section of the genua Mastodon 
marked off by Falconer, from tbe fact that 
the molars are four-ridged. The section is 
represented in the Miocene and Pliocene of 
Europe, in the Siv&lik strata. 

t£t-ra-l6ph -£-d6nt, a. [Tetralophodon.] 
Of or belonging to section Tetralophodon ; 
possessing four- ridged molars. 

“ Tetralophodont type* of the grant Appear to hara 
been represented In the Miocene period . — Micholson ; 
Palaeontology , U. *87. 

t$-tr&m'-er-&, <. pi. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
p«pos ( meroM ) = a part.] 

Zool : In Latreille’s classification, a section 
of the Colsoptara (q.v.). They are distin- 
guished bv the atrophy of the fourth tarsal 
joint in all the feet, so that they have only 
four freely articulating joints. The atrophied 
joint ia generally extremely minute, and con- 
cealed in the deep notch of the third joint, 
which, In the majority of the species, is hi- 
lobed and clothed beneath with a brush of 
minnte hairs. The section includes more than 
a third of the whole order, and all the species 
are vegetable-feeders. 

tS-tr&m'-er-oiie, a. [Tetramera.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Consisting of four parts ; 
characterized hy baring four parts. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Divided into four parts; haring 
four parts or pieces. (Asa Gray.) 

2. Entom. : Of or pertaining to the Tetra- 
mere (q.v.). 

t^-tr&m'-S-ter, f. [Pref. tetra-, and ptrpov 
(metron) = a measure, a metre.] 

Anc. Pros. : A verse consisting of four 
measures, that ia, to iambic, trochaic, and 
anapaestic verse, of eight feet ; in other kinds 
of verae of four feet. 

" The first are couplet* Interchanged ot sixteen and 
fourteen foot, the second of equal tetrameter-*."— Drag- 
ton : Polg-Olbion, a. 4. [Selden't Must.} 

t^t ra m^-thyl, t. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
methyl.) Containing four atoms of methyl. 

tetramethyl ethylene, t. 

Chem. : A crystalline mass obtained by 
heating to HXr one volume of ethylenic 
bromide with two volumes of methylic sul- 

f >hlde. It is soluble in hot water and alcohol, 
nsoinble in ether, and is precipitated by ether 
from ita alcoholic solution, in white prisms. 

tSt-ra-morph, *. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
pop4> ij (morphi) — form, figure.] 

Christ. Art: The union of the four attri- 
butes of the evangelista in one figure, winged, 
standing on winged, fiery wheels, the wings 
being covered with eyes. It is the type of 
unparalleled velocity. (Fairholt.) 

t t£-tr&n'-der, a. (Tetrandria.] 

Bot. : Any individual of the Tetrandria (q.v.), 

tS-tr&n'-drl-a, a. pL [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
utn jp ( aner ), gen it. av&pos (andros) — a male.] 
Bot. ; The fonrth class in Linn sens’* Artifi- 
cial System. It consists of plants baring 


four stamens of eqnal length. Orders : Mono* 
gynia, Digynfa, and Tetragynia. 

t^-trAn’-drous, tS-tr&n'-drl-an, a. 

[Tetrandria.] 

Botany : 

1. (Of the form tetrandrous) : Having four 
stamens ; spec., having four stamens of equal 
length. 

2. (Of the form tetrandrian) : Of or belong- 
ing to the Tetrandria (q.v.). 

t£t'-rane, s. [Gr. rerpa- (tetra-) In comp, ss 
four ; suff. -ane.) [Butane.] 

tSt'-rant, *. [Gr. rirpa- (tetra-) — fonr.] One 
Df the four equal parts into which the area of 
a circle ia divided by two diameters drawn at 
right angles to each other. (Wealt.) 

tS-tr&n-ther-a, e. [Pref. tetTig)-, and Gr. 
dv&ripos (antheros)= blooming.] 

Bot. : A genua of Lauracese (q.v.). Trees 
mostly from the East, with festher-veined 
leaves and umbels of generally dioecious 
flowers, surrounded by bracts. The '-mt of 
Tetranthera Roxburghii yields a fatty exuda- 
tion. The fruit of T. laurifolia, a moderate- 
sized Indian and Javanese tree, yields su oiL 
The seeds of T. monopetala, also an Indian 
tree, furnish an oil used for ointment and for 
candies. The oil from the berries of T. lauri- 
folia is used in rheumatism, the bark saturated 
in water or milk is applied to bruises. It ia 
given internally in diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 
The tree has a fine wood. The bark of T. mono- 
petala is mildly astringent and has balsamic 
properties. It is used medicinally like the 
oil from the former species. 

tS-tr&n'-^-Chiis, I. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr, 
6yv£ (onux), gen it, o w\os (onuchos) = a claw.] 

Zool. : A genus of Trombidiidse. Tetrany- 
chus telarius is the Red Spider (q.v.). T. 
glaber ia found under stones in damp places, 
and T. lapidum under stones and on plants. 

tfct'-ra-d, *. [L*t, from Gr. rtrpauv (tetraZn) 
= the blackcock.) 

1. Omith. : The type genus of Tctraoninaa 
(q.v.X with seven species, from the northern 
parts of Palae&rctic and Nearctic regions ; but 
in some localities where they were formerly 
abundant, they now exist in greatly reduced 
numbers, and in some places have become 
extinct. Bill strong, upper msndibie curved, 
bead slightly crested, feathers of the chin 
elongated and pointed, tarsi completely 
covered with hair-like feathers. 

2. Palceont. : From the Post-pliocene of 
Italian caves. 

t£-tra 6-ddn, t. [Tetrodon.] 

*. [Mod. Lat tetrao, and 

* gallus.) 

Omith. : Snow-partridge ; a ger.us of Perdl- 
cinse, with four species, ranging from ths 
Caucasus and Himalayas to the Altai Moun- 
tains. Bill short, broad st tbe base, with tip 
curved ; bead plumed ; tarsi naked, shorter 
than middle toe, In the males armed with 
strong spur; hallux raised, short; wings 
with second and third quills longest ; tail 
broad, rounded. 

t^-tra-6-nId, a. & s. [Tetraonid^e.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Tetra- 
onidse (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : One of the family of Tetra* 
onidse. 

t^t-ra-Sn'-I-dee, *. pi [Mod. Lat tetrao , 
genit. tetraon(U) ; Lat fem. pi adj. suff. 
-idee.) 

Omith. : A family of G&llinse, or Gam* 
Birds, with four sub-families, Tetraoninse, 
Perdicinse, Odontophorinse, and Pteroclinee 
(often elevated to the rank of a family). The 
Tetraonidee include the Grouse, Partridges, 
Quails, and allied forms. Wallace (Geog. List. 
Anim., ti. 338) considers tbat they are essen- 
tially denizens of the great northern con- 
tinents, and that* their entrance into Sonth 
America, Australia, and Sonth Africa is, com- 
paratively speaking, recent They have de- 
veloped into forma equally suited to the trop- 
ical piair.s and the arctic regions, some of 
them being among the few denizens of ths 
extreme north as well as of the highest alpin* 
snows He puts the genera at twenty-nine 
and the species at 120. [Tetrad.] 


fete, fSt, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wqH work, who, *6n; mute, efib, cure, qnlte, cur, rAle, fftU; try, Syrian. «, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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t£t-ca-o-m'-n®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tetrad, 
genit. teti'aan(i$) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -ince.] 
Omith. : The typical sub-family of the 
Tetrsonid® (q.v.), chiefly from the northern 
patts of the Palaearctic and Nearctic regions, 
with the fallowing genera: Tetrao, Bonasa, 
Centrocercus, Dendragopus, Canace, F&lci- 
pennis, Pedioc*etes, Cupidonia, and Lagopus. 
They are rather large in size, heavy in body, 
with small heads, the nasai fossse filled with 
feathers concealing the nostrils ; neck moder- 
ately long; wings short, rounded, and con- 
cave beneath ; stout legs and feet ; toes with 
pectinations of scales along the edges, hind 
toe elevated above the plane of the rest ; 
tarsi covered with feathers, io Bonasa par- 
tially, in Lagopus to the claws. 

s. [TETKANYceua] 

Zod. : An Asiatic genus of Emyd® ; having 
five toes, but one on esch foot without a naii. 
Twenty-five marginal scales. Species, Tefra- 
onyx lessonii and T. baska. 

t£t-ra-d pha'-sls, & [Mod. Lat tetrao, and 
Lat. phasis.] [Pheasant.] 

Omith. : Lophophorus obscurus ; often made 
a separate genus of the sub-family Lopho- 
phorin® (q.v.), connecting the Phaslanin® 
with Tetraogallus, and so with the Perdicin®. 
This bird was discovered by P6re David in 
Tibet, and described by him. General colour 
brown, marked with darker shades ; bare skio 
of face red, tarsi and feet horn-coiour. The 
sexes are alike in plumage; female destitute 
of spurs. 

tSt-r^-pSt-al-otis. a. [Pref. tetra-, and 
Eng. petalou s (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having four petals. 

•* All tha tetmpetalous alliquoao plants M* alkxlaa- 
oani.*— Arbuthnot. 

t^t-ra-phar'-ma-oSn, t£t-ra-phar'- 
ma ©um, n. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. <t>apnaicov 
( pharmakon ) = a drug.] A combination of wax, 
resin, lard, and pitch, composing an ointment 

tgt-ra-phe'-n&l, s. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
phenol. ] 

Chem. : C4H4O. A neutral, colourless liquid, 
obtained by distilling the pyromucatea with 
soda-iime. It boils at 82*. 

t$t-ra-phjfr-me, ». [Pref. tdra- ; Gr. $vA>j 
( phule ) = a stem, snff. -ine (Min.).] 

Min. ; The same as Triphylite (q.Y.). 

t$-tr&ph -^1-lotis, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 

( phullon ) — a leaf.] 

Bot. ; Having four leaves. 

t£t'-ra^pla, s. [Gr. rtTpankfos (teiraploos) = 
fourfold ; Fr. tetraple .] 

Sacred Literature : An edition of the whole 
or a part of the Scriptures in four parallel 
columns ; specif., an edition of the Greek 
Testament compiled by Origen, containing 
the versions of Aqnlla, Symrnachus, the Sep- 
tuagint, 8nd Theoaotion. [Hexa.pla.] 

t^t-ra-ple^'-ra, *. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
nhevpov (plsuronj = a rib.] 

Bot . : A genus of Eumlmose®. 

t$t-rap-neh'-m6 ne$, a. pi. [Pref. tetra-, 
and Gr. iryn/fiom ( pneumones ) = the lungs.] 
Zod. : Four-lunged Spiders, a tribe of 
Araneida, with a eingle family, Mygslld® 
(q.v.). There are two pairs of lung-aaca and 
two pairs of spinnerets, and the claws of the 
fslces bend downwards. 

t^t-rap-neu-mo'-ni-an, ». [Tetrapneu- 
moner.] Any individual of the tribe Tetra- 
pneumone8 (q.v.). 

t£t-ra ptfd, ». [Gr. rirpa- (1 tetrar ) = four, and 
irovs (perns), genit. »ro8ds (podos) = a foot.] A 
fonr-footed animal, especially an insect having 
only four perfect legs, as certain Lepidoptera. 

t tet-ra-p&d-Ich'-mte, ». [Eng. tetrapod , 
and ichnite (q.v.).] 

Palceont. : The footprint of a four-footed 
animal left on the rocks. 

* te-tr&p'-&-d^» 5. [Tetrapod.] A seriee of 
four feet ; a measure nr distance of fonr feet. 

TSt-ra-ptfr-J-tan, <*• [Gr. rerpawoAi* (tetra- 
polls ) — of or with four cities.] Of or belong- 
ing to fonr town 8. (See compound.) 


Tetrapolltan Confession, s. 

Symbolic Books: The Confession of Faith 
presented to the Diet of Augsburg in 1530 by 
the representatives of the cities of Constance, 
Lindsu, Memmingen, and Strasburg. It was 
the same as the Confession of Augsburg, 
except in a minute verbal difference in the 
part relating to the Eucharist. 

tet-r^-pd-ma, s. [Pref! fefra-, and Gr. 
Trw^tt ( poma) = a lid, a cover ; so named 
because the capsule is four-valved.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Tetrapomid® 
(q.v.). Pouch one-cel led, four-valved ; with 
four rows of seeds. Plants from Siberia and 
North-western America. 

tSt-ra-po’-ml-d®, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tetra- 
vom(a); Lat. fem. pL adj. euff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Pleurorhize® (q.v.). 

tet-ra-prx-6-nXd-I-an, a. [Pref. tetra-, 
and dimin. from Gr. irpiuv (prion) = a saw.] 
Zool. : A term applied to all the forme 
grouped under Phyllograptus (q.v.), in which 
the polypary is leaf-like in shape, and con- 
sists of four rows of cellnlea placed beck to 
back. 

t$t-ra-pro'-t£-d8n, *. [Pref. tetra- ; Gr. 
irpuTos (prdtos) = first, and 06 ovs (odous), genit. 
oioKro? (odontos) = a tooth.) 

Palceont. ; A genus of Hippopotamid®, or a 
eub-genus of Hippopotamus. The group is 
distinguished from Hexaprotodon (q.v.), by 
having only four lower incisors. It therefore 
Includes the fossil species from the Pliocene 
and Post-Pliocene of Europe, and the living 
Hippopotamus amphibius. 

tS-tr&p'-ter-an, 1. [Pref. tetra = four, and 
Gr. wrtpov (pteron) = a wing.) An insect which 
has four wings, the normal number, as distin- 
guished from a dipteran and an apteran. 

tS-trip'-ter-oft*, a. [Tetrapteran.] Having 
four wings or proceaeee resembling wings. 
(Used chiefly In botany.) 

tS-tr&p'-ter-iis, *. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
wrtpov (pteron) = a fin.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Xlphiid® (q.Y.), from 
the Chalk of Lewes and Maastricht and the 
London Clay of Sheppey. 

tet -rap-tote, *. [Gr. T«TpawTwTos (tetraptd- 
tos) ~= with four grammatical cases : r«Tpa- 
(tetra-) = four, and ircwts (ptosis) = a case.) 
Gram. : A noun which has four casee only. 

t^t-r%-py-ren -oft*, a. [Pref. telra-, and 
Gr. irvprjv ( puren ) = the etone of stone-fruit.) 
Bot. : Having four stones. 

totraqnetrous foe tS-tr&k'-wS-triia), a. 

[Pref. tetra-, and Lat. quadratus = square.] 
Bot. : Having four angles or sides. 

to-trarch, * t2t'-raroh, *tet-rark, 
• tot-rarck, s. & a . [Lat. tetrarcha, from 
Gr. TerpapxTjv (tetrarches) = a tetrarch, from 
Tf'rp- (tetr-), for re 7 pa- (tetra-) = four, end 
ap\<a (a rchff) ~ to rule ; Fr. tttrarqut.] 

A* As subst . : A Roman governor of tha 
fourth part of a province ; a subordinate 
prince or governor ; a petty prince or sovereign. 

“ While kingi and tttrarcht proud. « purple train . , . 
PoMeu'd the riling ground* and drier putlu." 

Royat : Lucan ; Phartalia rlL 

* B * As adj. : Four principal or chief : 
as, tetrarch elements. (Fuller.) 

* t© -trarch-ate, tSt'-rarcti-ate, *. [Eng. 
tetrarch; -ate.) The district under a Roman 
tetrarch ; the jurisdiction of a tetrarch ; a 
tetrarchy. 

* tSt-rar'-ohic-^l, a. [Or. rrrpapxi«<5s (tetrar - 
chikos), from r rrpupxys (tetrarches) = a te- 
trsrch.] Of or pertaining to a tetrarch or 
tetrarchy. 

"The petrUrchi h»d f * «ort of tetrarchical, or 
•thnarcbicfti authority."— Bolingbrok* : Authority in 
Rtliffion, } 52. 

t8t - rar - chjr, * t ©t-rar - chi©, «. [Fr. 
tetrar chie, from Lat. tetrarchia ; Gr. rerpapxia 
(i letrarchia ).] A tetrarchate (q.v.). 

*’ There ia a government or tetrarchie also, but out 
of the quarter of Lycaonla, on that «ite that bordereth 
upon Galatia,"— P. Holland : Plinio, hk. v., ch. xxviL 

t^t-ra-rh^h'-chiis, s. [Pref. telra-, and Gr. 
pvyxos (rhungchos) = the snont.] 

Zool. : A genneof Plathelmintha. Tapeworms 


with four proboscis-like tentacles, thickly set 
with booklets retracted Dear the suckers. 

tSt-r^-sep -a-loiis, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
sepalous (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having four sepals. 

* tet-ra-sp&s'-tdn, s. [Pref. tetra-, snd Gr 
<nrao> (spad) = to draw, to puli.] A machine 
in which four pulleys all act together. 

t^t-ra-sperm'-ous, a. [Pref. telra-, and 
Gr. <nrpcna (sperma) = & seed.) 

Bot. : Having or producing fonr seeds. 

t£t'-r$-sp6re, s. [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. 
spore (q.v.).] 

Bot. (PL): Little clusters of spores, generally 
four, rarely eight ; one of two forms of fructi- 
fication found in the Rhodospenne® (q.v.). 

tSt' ’-ra-spor-ic, a. [Eng. tetraspor(c) ; -fo.) 
Bot. : Composed of tetraspores. 

• t^-tr&sf-ic, * tS-tr&st-ich, * tS-tr&stf- 
ick, [Gr. TCTpaonx «k (tetrastichos), from 
rirpa.- (tetra-) = four, and ort'xos (stichos) = a 
row, a verse.] A stanza, poem, or epigram, 
consisting of four verses. 

" Th« tetrastich nhliged 8pen*er to «xt«nd hla aenaa 
to tha length of four linaa, whloh would hav# been 
znora closely oouflned In the oouplat"— Pop*. 

t^-tr&s'-tioh-ous, a. [Tetrastic.] 

Bot. : Having a four-cornered spike. 

t£-tr£a'-td-tfn, *. [Gr. rirpa- (tetra-) = four, 
and <TToa (stoa) = a portico.] 

Arch. : A courtyard with porticoes or open 
colonnades on each of its four sides. (Britten.) 

t£t'-ra-»tyl©, a. or *. [Pref. tetra, and Eng. 
dyle (q.v.),] 

Arch. : Having or consisting of four 

columns ; having a portico consisting of four 
columns, as the Temple of Fortuna Yirilis at 
Rome; a portico, itc., consisting nf four 
columns. A cav»dium was called tetraRtyle 
when the beams of the compluvium were 
supported by columns placed over against the 
four angles of a court. 

" A UftrastyU of vary beautiful Gothlo oolumn*."— 
Dofoo : Tour thro' 9rtat Britain, L S7A 

t^t-ra-s^l-lAb’-Ic, t^t-ra s^l-lAb -Ic-al, 

a, [Pref. tetra-, and Eng. syllabic, syllabized 
(q.v.).] Consisting of four syllables. 

t£t'-ra-s^l-la-ble, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. 
tetrasyllabus, from Gr. reTpao-uAAaySos (tetra- 
sullabos ).] A word consisting of four syllables. 

t$t'-ra-th©'-©al, a. [Pref. tetra-, and Gr. 
Bytcr) (thefcZ) — a box.] 

J5of. (Of a plant): Having four colie in the 
ovary. 

t©t- ra-thl-8n'-Ic, a. [Pref. tetra- ; Gr. e«tor 
(theion) — sulphur, and Eng. snff. -ic.] Con- 
taining four atoms of sulphur. 

t©trathionio-acld, s. 

Chem. : H2S4O®. A colourless, inodorous, 
very acid liquid, -produced by the action of 
iodine on hyposulphites. On being boiled it 
is rapidly decomposed into sulphuric acid, 
sulphurous acid, and sulphur. The tetra- 
thionates are All soluble in water, insoluble in 
alcohol. 

a. [Pref. tetr(ay, and Eng. 
atomic (q.v.).] The same as Tetradic (q.v.). 

tSt'-rene, s. [Gr. rirpa- (tetra-), in compos. 
= four ; suff. -ene .] [Butene.] 

tSt-re-th^r-Io, a. [Pref. tetfifCy, and Eng. 
ethylic.] Containing four parts of ethyL 

tetretby lie- silicate, s. [Ethvl-biu- 

cate.) 

* tot -ric, * t^t'-ric - al, * tet - ric - oils, 
* tet'-rlck, a. [Lat. * tetricus, from teter = 
offensive, foul ; Fr. tetrique.] Froward, per- 
verse, harsh, sour, rugged. 

“ It la not good to b« too tetrical aud rlrulent. 
Kind* word* make rough actions plaualhla"— 
Feltham ; Resolves, pt. i. t re*. A 

* t^t'-rfc-al-n^ss, ff. [Eng. tetrical; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tetrical ; froward- 
n988, perverseness, harahness. 

* t$-trl$'-l-t^, a. [Eng. tetrio ; -ity.] Crabbed - 
ness, perverseness, tetri calness. 

* tSt-ric-ciis, a. [Tetric.] 


boil, b^; p^Ht, J^l; cat, 9011, cborus, ^bln, ben©h; go, gem; thin, $Ms ; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — C 
-dan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun; -^lon, -9I011 = -clous, -tlous, -sions = shiis. -bio, -die, 4c. = b$l, d^L 
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tSt'-rd-don, te tra'-o-d&n, «. [Pref. tetrar, 
and ^£ov? (odons), genit. ofioKro* (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Ichthy. : The type genus of Tetrodontina, 
having the upper and lower jaw# divided by 
a mesial suture, sn as to separate the denti- 
tion into four distinct portions. More than 
sixty apecies are known, from tropical and 
sub-tropi- 
cal seas. In 
some the 
dermal 
apinee are 
extremely 
small, and 
may be ab- 
sent altoge- 
ther, and tetrodon hargeritatus. 
many of 

them are highly ornamented with spots or 
bands. A few five in large rivers ; as, Tetro- 
don psittacus , from Brazil, T. fahaka, from the 
Nile and West African rivers, and T. Jluvia - 
tills, from brackiah waters and rivers of the 
East Indies. T. lagocephalve has been taken 
on tbe coast of Cornwall and Ireland, the 
largest recurded being twenty-one inches long. 

tSt-ro-ddn-ti-na, #. pi. [Mod. Lat. tetro- 
don, genit. tetrodont(it ) ; Lat, neut pi. adj. 
anff. -two.] 

1. Ichthy. : A widely-distributed group of 
Oymnodontes. They are marine fishes, of 
moderate or small 8ize, from tropical or sub- 
tropical seas, with a few fresh-water species, 
arranged in eight genera, of which the most 
important are Tetrodon (including Xenop- 
terus)and Diodon. The body is short, thick, 
and cylindrical, with well-developed fina, 
and covered with a thick, scaleless akin, in 
which spinea of various sizes are embedded. 
They can inflate the body by filling the dis- 
tensible oesophagus with air, and then they 
assume a more or lees globular form, floating 
belly upwards, whence they are called Globe- 
flshes ; and from their defensive spinous 
armour they are often known as Sea-hedge- 
hogs. When captured they produce a sound, 
probably by the expulsion of air from the 
oesophagus. Some of them are highly poi- 
sonous ; but as the poisonous qualities of 
their flesh vary greatly in intensity in different 
species and in different localities, it ia probable 
that they acquire the deleterious properties 
from their food, which consists of coraia and 
hard-shelled molluscs, for crushing which the 
broad posterior surfaca of their jaws is well- 
adapted. 

2. Paloeont. : From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca and Lic&ta. 

t£ trol'-Io, a. [Or. t ftpaffef ra-) = four ; suff. 
-ol, -ie.] 

Chan. : Having four atoms of carbon in tbe 
series. 

tetrolic-acid, *. 

Chem. : C4H4O2. A monobasic acid pre- 
pared by heating chlor a crotonic acid with 
alcoholic potaaaic hydrate on the water-bath, 
decomposing the potassium salt formed with 
sulphuric acid, ana extracting with ether. It 
crystallizes in rhombic tables, soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, melts at 76*5°, and boils at 203*. 

t&t'-ryl, 9 . [Gr. T«Tpa* ( tetra -) = four ; suff. 
-yl.\ [Butyl.] 

tS-tr^r-a-mine, s. [Eng. tetryl, and amine.] 
[Butylamtne.] 

t£5t -ryi-ene, #. [Eng. tetryl; -ene.] [Butene.] 

tetrylene diamino, #. 

Chem.: C4Hi2N2=Nj^ < ^^ 8 ^ A base pro- 
duced by the action of nascent hydrogen 
upon ethylene cyanide. It boils at 140°. 

t£t-ryl-en'-Ic, a. [Eng. UtryUrdp); -4c.] 

Chem. : Containing tetrylene. 
tetrylenic acetate, a 
Chem. : ^ J. O* A colour- 

less, oily liquid, prepared by distilling tetry- 
lenic bromide with argentic acetate. Insoluble 
In water, soluble in alcohol and ether, boils 
at 200°, and readily decomposed by alkalis. 

tetrylenic-alcohol, «. [Butene-gly- 
col.] 

tetrylenl c-bromlde, #. 

Chem. : t^HftB^. An oily liquid obtained 



by mixing tetrene with bromine vapour. It 
boils at 158°. 

tetrylenio-chlorlde, a 

Chem. : C4HQCI2. A colourless oil obtained 
by the direct union of chlorine with tetrene 
in diffused daylight. It has a sweetish odour, 
a burning taste, ap. gr. 1*112 at 28°, boils at 
123°, is tnaoluble in water, but soluble in al- 
cohol and ether. 

tot'-ryl in, #. (Eng. tetryl ; -in.] 

Chem: The hypothetic radical derived from 
Tetrylene (q.v.). 

tetrylin-triamine, #. 

Chem. : C 4 HijN 3= N 3 Atriatomic 

base produced by the action of nascent hydro- 
gen on cyanoform. It boils at 170°. 


tet-ter (l), * tet-er, * tetter©, * tet-tar, #. 

[A. S. teter, prob. cogn. with Icel. fifro = to 
shiver, to twinkle ; Ger. zittem = to tremble ; 
zittermal s= a tetter, ringworm ; O. H. Ger. 
citaroch, eitaroch ; Fr. dartre ; Sansc. dardru 
= a tetter.] 

1. A cutaneons disease, spreading all over 
the bodv, and causing a troublesome itching ; 
herpes (q.v.). [Scall, ^.] 

2, A name vaguely applied to several cu- 
taneous diseases. 


Suffer tbe enimlee language, u it were a Uttar or 
ringworme, to harbor It telle within the tawee of 
English conquerors."— tfoKnsh** : DeocHpU Ireland, 


tetter-berry, #. 

Bot. : Bryonia dioica. 80 named because it 
cures tetters. (Prior.) But in Hampshire 
children thiuk that the juice applied to the 
akin will produce tetter. ( Britten d Holland.) 

* tSt'-ter, vX [Tetter, #.] To affect with 
tetter. 


a * 80 shall my lungs 

Ooto words till their decay, against those meaatl# 
Which we disdain should Utter us.” 

SHakctp. : Coriolanut, lit L 

t^t'-ter-tot-ter, #. [Tittertotter, #. & r.] 


* tSt-ter-ofcs, a. [Eng. tetter , a. ; -otw.] 
Having the character or nature of tetter: 
affected with tetter. 


tSt-ter-wort, a. [Eng. Utter, and wort. 80 
named because It cures tetters. (Prior.)J 

Bot. : Chelidonium majus. 

tetrti-gSff-I-ft, #. [Lat., from Gr. retnyo via 
(1 tettigonia ) = a small cricket or grasshopper.] 

Eidom. : A genns of Jasaidaa (q.v.), with 
very numerous apecies, chiefly from America. 
The distance between the ocelli and the ocelli 
and the eyes equal. There is one British 
species, Tettigonia viridis. 

* t£t-tl-g6-m'-a-d», 9. pi [Lat tetti- 
goni(a); Lat fem. pL adj. anff. -adee.] 

Entom. : An old family of Homoptera, now 
merged in Jassid®. 

* tSt'-tisb, a. [Ft. tlU = a head ; cf. testy.] 
Testy, peevish, crabbed, tetchy. 

" This rogue, if he had been sober, sure had beaten 
me, he ia the moot Uttith lot are,**— Eaawm. O Flet. : 
Wit without Money, r. 

* tSt'-tfr a. [Tettish.] Irritable, tetchy, 

” Bo cbolerick and tatty that no Tn»t» m« t epeak 
with them.”— Burton. 


tench, teugh, «. [Touch.] Tongh. (Scotch.) 

" Unco thick in the solee, as v# may wsel mind, for 
by being touch in tbe upper leather."— Scott : Old Mor- 
tality, ch. xxriU. 

teu'-crin, 9 . [Mod. Lat Uucr(ium) ; -in] 
Chem. : A glncosids obtained 

from Teucrium fruticans. Nitric scld con- 
verts it into a crystallized acid having the 
composition CgHgOg. 

teu'-crl-um. a. [Lat teucrion, from Gr. 
Toj/cpiov ( teukrion ) = a kind of germander.] 
Bot. : Germander : a genus of Lablat®, tribe 
Ajuge®. Calyx tubular, five-toothed, nearly 
equal, or two-lipped ; upper lip of the corolla 
bipartite, the lower one patent three-cieffc; 
stamens, much exserted. Known species 
eighty-six, from temperate and warm conn- 
tries. Ail the European species were, of old, 
held in high repute medicinally, for their 
aromatic, bitter, and stomachic properties. Two 
were used in the treatment of gout The 
United States has one species, T. conadente, 
the American Germander, or Wood Sage. 


teud-5p'-ris, #. [Mod. Lat teuthu, and Gr. 
0^19 (ppsis) = appearance.] 

Pakeont. : A genns of Tenthidae, or a sub- 
genus of Loligo. with five species, from the 
Upper Lias and Oolite of France and Wur- 
temberg. Pen like Loligo, but dilated and 
spatulate behind. 

teu'-thl-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. teuthiis); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suff. 4dce.] 

1. Zool. : Calamaries, Squids ; a family nl 
Dibranchiate Cephalopoda, section Octnpoda. 
Body elongated ; fins short, broad, and mostly 
terminal ; shell horny, consisting of a shaft 
and two lateral expansions or wings. There 
are eighteen genera, very widely distributed, 
which D’Orbigny divided tnto two sub-fa- 
milies : Myopsidae (having the eyes covered 
with akin) and Oigopsid® (having the eyes 
naked, fins terminal and united, forming a 
rhomb). 

2. Palaont. : The fetnily appears first in tho 
Lias. 


teu thld'-i dee, 9. pi [Mod. Lat, tevxhis , 
genit. teuthid(is); Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ichthy: A. family of Acanthopterygii Per- 
cifonnes, with a aingle genus. [Teothis.] 
Body Dblong, strongly compressed, covered 
with email scales ; lateral line continuous ; 
one dorsal, tbe spinous portion being the 
more developed ; anal with seven spines ; 
ventrala thoracic, with an outer and an inner 
apine, with three soft rays between. 

teu'-thla, #. [Lat., from Gr. rev0 is (teulhis) = 
a squid.] 

Ichthy. : The sole genus of the family Teu- 
thidid® (q.v.), with about thirty apecies from 
the Indo-Pacific. They are smail herbivoroua 
fishes, rather more than a foot long. 

tout -lose, «. [Gr. rtSrAev (teutlon) = beet ; 
auff. -ose.] 

Chem . .* A kind of sngar resetnbiing glncoae, 
said tq exist, under certain circumstances, in- 
the juice of beet, (WatU.) 

Teii -tin, #. [Lat. Teutones.] [Teutonic.} 
Originally ons of an anciant German tribe, 
conquered by the Romans under Marius in 
B.C. 100 ; ultimately applied to the Germanic 
people of Europe generally, and now used to 
denote German#, Dutch, Scandinavians, and 
those of Anglo-Saxon descent, as opposed to 


Teu-ttfn'-lc, a. & #. [Lat. Teuton lcu$, from 
Teutones, the Latinised form of the native 
name, the original appearing In M. H. Ger. 
duitisk = national.] [Dutch.] 

A. Ae adj.: Of or pertaining to tbe Teu- 
tons, a people of Germanic origin ; in a wider 
sense pertaining to the Scandinavians and 
people of Anglo-Saxon descent, as well as to 
German race* proper; German, Germanic. 

Teuto-Celtie: Of mixed Teutonic and Celtic 
lineage, ae the Inhabitants of the northern 
French province*. 

B, At rubst. : The language or language* 
collectively of the Teutons. [Teutonic-lan- 
guages.] 

Teutonic-cross, s. ^ 

Her. : A name sometimes 
given to a cross potent, 
from its having been the 
original badge assigned by 
the l*nperor Henry VI. to 
the knights of the Tentouic 
order (q.v.). 



Teutonlc-lan- teutonic-c*o«l 
ffuages, *. pi. 

Philol. : Agronp of allied langnages belong- 
ing to the Aryan, or lndo-Euro]*ean family. 
The Teutonic dialects may be arranged in 
three sub-divisions : 


(1 ) Low German: Including the Gothic, 
Frisian, Dutch, Flemish, Old Saxuu, and * 
English tongues. 

(2) Scandinavian: Including the Icelandic, 
Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish tongue*. 

(3) High German, divided into three stages : 
(a) Old High German , spoken in Upper or 
South Germany from the beginning of the 
eighth to the middle of the eleventh century ; 

g ) Middle High German, spoken in Upper 
ermany from the beginning of the twelfth to 
the end of the fifteenth century ; (c) Modem 
High German. 


1 


late, 15 1, faro, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, wgt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
©r, wore, W 9 H work, wh 6 , %6n; mute, c5b, cure, unite, cur, rfrle, fdU; try, Syrian. «, c© = e; ey = a; kw. 
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Teutonic-nations, a. pi. The different 
Rations composing tho Teutonic race. They 
are divided into three branches : (1) The High 
German , including the Teutonic inhabitants 
of Upper and Middle Germany, Switzerland, 
and the greater part of the Germans of 
Hungary ; (2) The Saxons, or Loxo Germans, 
including the Frisians, Low Germans, Dutch, 
Flemish, and English ; (8) The Scandinavians, 
including Icelanders, Norwegians, Swedes, 
and Danes. 

Teutonlo-order, *. A military religious 
«rder of knight*, established towards the 
close of the twelfth century, in imitation of 
the Templars and Hospitallers, it was com- 
posed chiefly of Teutonic cruaaders, and was 
established in the Holy Land for charitable 
purposes. It gradually attained to high 
power, but began to decline in the fifteenth 
century, and was finally abolished by Na- 
poleon in 1809. 

Teu-t5n «. [Eng. Teutonic ; -ism.] 
A Teutonic idiom or expression ; a Germanlam. 

Tou'-ton-If m, #. [Eng. Teuton ; -ton.] A 
Teutonicism (q.v.). 

" A refreshing ebeence of Trutcmisms from hit ren- 
dering of thle famous correspondence.*— -St. Jama's 
Gazette, Deo. 92, 188a. 

Teu'-ton-izo, V.l. & i. [Eng. Teuton; -ize.] 

A. Trans . : To make Teutonic or German ; 
to make conformable to German idiom or 
analogies. 

B. Intrant.: To conform to German cus- 
toms, idioms, Ac. 


tew (ew as u) (l), v.t. A i. [A.S. tawian =s 
to taw, to work, to beat.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To work ; to prepare by working ; to “be 
actively employed about ; to fatigue. (IVov.) 
* 2. To pull about, to tease, to tumble over. 


" Do not snger ’em . . . 

They ■Will so few you else." 

Bwum. 4 Fie t : Pilgrim, It. a 


3. To beat, work, or press, as hemp, leather, 
Ac. ; to taw. 


• 4. To dress, to treat 

" Within here, h'a* mode the gavett sport with Tom 
the coachman, so tewed him up with sack that ha lias 
lashing s hutt of Malmsie for his mares.*— Beaum. 4 
Fla. : Wit without Money, ill. 


• B. Intrans. : To labour. 


* tow (ew as u) (2), v.t. [Tow, *.] To tow, 
to drag, to pull along. 


‘ The goodiy riv*r Lee ha wieely did divide. 

By which the Dsuee had then their full-fraught 
naviei tew'd.” Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 12. 

tew (ew as u) (1), s. [A.S. tawa = inatru- 
menta, tools.] Materials for anything. 


tew (ew as u) (2\ «- [Taw (2), v.] An Iron 
cliaia ; a rope or chain for towing or dragging 
anything along, as a vessel, a boat, or the 
like. 

tew' -el (ew as u), * tew-ell, * tn-ill, t. 

[0. Fr. tuiel, tueil; Fr. tuyau .] 

1. A pipe, a chimney, a funnel. 

" In the back of tho forge, against the fire-place. Is 
dxed a thick iron plats, and a taper pips in It above 
Ove inch** long, called a trial, or total Iron, which 
cornea through the bock of the forge; into this tetoel 
Is placed the bellows."— Jf oxon. 

2. The eame as Tuyere (q.v.). 

tew'-fng (ew as u), pr. par. or a. [Tew (1), v.] 

tewln^-bec tie, #. A spade-shaped in- 
atruinentfor beating hemp, tewing, touseling, 
tawing, or teasing being yet existing terms 
for the working by pulling and beating. 

tew'-taw (ew as v.t. [A reduplication 
of taw , v., or tew (1), v.] To beat or break, as 
hemp or flax ; to taw. 

"The method and way of waterlog, pililng, break- 
ing. snd tewtauring of hemp and flax. Is a particular 
holiness. '—Mortimer. 

t5x'-a~lite, ». [After Texas, Pennsylvania, 
where found, and Gr. Ai0o? ( lithos ) = a stone ; 
Ger. texalith.] 

Min. : The same as Bbucite (q.v.X 

Tex-an, a. [See def.] 

Geog. : Of or belonging to Texas, formerly 
part of the State of Coahuila in Mexico, hut 
which, declaring its independence on March 2, 
1830, and vindicating it the same year io battle, 
became in Dec., 1845, a State of the American 
Union. 


Texan fever, ». A apleoetic fever some- 
times epidemic on the aoulhern cattle ranges, 
especially among unacclimated stock, and not 
Infrequently communicated to northern herds 
by animals coming from an infected district. 
Also called Texas fever. 

Texan shrew-mole, s. 

Zool. : Scalop $ latimanv*. from Mexico and 
Texas. Hair black, long, thin, slightly crisped ; 
feet larger ana broader than io any other 
species of the genna. 

tdx'-as, «. The pilot-house, oaptalnS quarters, 
Ac., composing the uppermost works on a river 
steamer in the West and South. (Local.) 

text, * texte, s. [Fr. texte = a text; the 
original words or subject of a book, from Lat. 
textum = thnt which Is woven, a fabric, the 
style of an author, a text ; prop. neut. sing, 
of textus, pa. par. of texo ~ to weave.] 

1. A discourse, composition, or subject upon 
which a note or commentary is written ; the 
original words of an author as distinguished 
from a paraphrase or commentary. 

“ For In plain text, wlthonten nede of glose. 

Thou hiut translated tho Bomaont of tho Rom.” 

Chaucer: Legend « of Good Woman. (FroL) 

2. A verse or passage of Scripture, especially 
one selected as the theme of a sermon or dis- 
course. 

“ la religion 

What error, hut soxno *ob*r hrow 
Will hleM it, and approvo it with a textt m 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. iiL K 

T It is said that the first ecclesiastic who 
preached from a text in England was Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of Canterbury, who did 
«o about 1204. Not till after the fifteenth 
century were texts universally in uae among 
preachera. 

3. Hence, any subject or theme chosen to 
enlarge or comment upon ; a topic, . 

** No moro i the text U foolish." 

Skaketp. : Lear, tv. a 

4. A particular kind of handwriting of a 
.largo kind ; also a particular kind of letter or 
character ; as, German text, email text. [Text- 
hand.] 

" Fair m a text B la a copy book.” 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lost, v. S. 

5. The received reading of any passage. 
[Textus- a ECEprua.] 

text-book, s. 

1. A book containing a selection of texts or 
passages of Scripture for easy reference. 

2. A book with wide spaces between tho 
lines of text for notes or comments. 

3. A book used by students as a standard, 
book for a particular branch of etudv; a 
manual of Instruction ; a book which ntrma 
the basis of lectures or comments. 

text-hand, a. A large hand in writing. 
So called from the practice of writing the 
text of a book In a large hand and the com- 
ments in a smaller hand. 

* text-man, i. A man ready or quick in 
quoting texts. 

" H* [Mode] afterward* became an excellent linguist, 
carioua mathematician, exact text -man ; happy In 
making scripture to expound itoeif hy parallel place*.” 
—Fuller: Worthies; Essex. 

text-pen, a. A kind of metallic pen 
used in engrossing. 

• text- writer, s. One who, before the 
invention of priuting, copied books for sale. 

• text, • texte, v.t. [Text, a] To write in 
large characters, as in text-hand. 

" Nay texts It 


Upon my forehead. If you hate me mother, 

Fat me to aaoh a eoame, pray you da” 

Beaum. 4 Piet. : Thierry 4 Theodoret, U. 


textile, a . A s. [Lat. text ills = woven, tex- 
tile, from textus, pa. par. of texo = to weave.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Woven or capable of being woven ; formed 
by weaving : as, textile fabrics. 

2. Of or pertaining to weaving. 

"In general the other textile Industrie* are rather 
better than they were lo*t week ."—Weekly Echo, Sept. 
A 1S8&. 

B. At mbst. : That which is made by 
weavers ; a woven or textile fabric. 

"The placing of the tangihle parte In length or 
transverse, as la the warp «nd woof of textiles.*— 
Bacon : Mat. Hist., | 846. 

•t&xt'-lSt, *. [Eng. torf;dimin. euff. -lei.] A 
little text. 

“One little textlet from the go* pel of Freedom.” — 
Carlyle : Barter Rssartus, bk. L, oh. xL 


tex'-tor, t. [Lat = a weaver.] 

Omith. : A genua of Ploceinse, with five 
speciea, from tropical and southern Africa. 
Bill thick, conical ; wing abruptly, and tail 
slightiy rounded. 

* tcx tor'-l-al, a. [Let textorius, from tex- 
tor=z& weaver. ] Pertaining to weaving. 

"From the cultivation of the textorial art* among 
the oriental* came Darius's wonderful ©loth. War- 
ton: But. Eng. Poetry, Ui. 78. 

* t^X - trine, a. [Lat. textrinus , for textorinus, 
from textor — a weaver.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to weaving ; textoriai. 

"The curious rtructure of ail part* ministering to 
thi* tsxtrine power ."— Derkam • PJiytioo- Theology, bk, 
viii., ch. vi. 

* tSx'-tu-al, * tox-tu-el, a. [Fr. textuelxz 
of or in a text, from texte = a text (q.v.XJ 

1. Learned or versed In texts. 

** But, for I am a man aot textusl, 

I wol not tel of texte* never a del.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 17,114. 

2. Pertaining to or contained in the text. 

M So » tend » the cose, upon the foot of the textual 
reading."— Waterland : Works. vi. 168 . 

3- Serving for or depending on texts ; tex- 
tuary. 

" 8pecuIitioo interchanged with experience, posi- 
tive tfaeoiofy with polemical, textual with dUcoar*- 
otic.*— Bp. Hall: Works. (Dedic.) 

* t^x'-tu-al-ist, s. [Eng. textual; -to.] 

1. Oue who is well read or versed in th« 
Scriptures, and so Is quick at quoting texta. 

2. One who adheres strictly to the text. 

* These that are so great textuaHsts are not beet at 
the iext."—Ligh(f<x>t: Miscellanies, p. 90. 

tex'-tu-al-I^, adv. [Eng. textual; - ly .] In 
a textual manner; in accordance with the 
text ; literally, verbatim ; placed la the text 
or body of a work. 

"After textually quoting the recent telegram/— 
Evening Standard, Nov. 14, 1886. 

* t£x'-tu-ar~lst, *. [Eng. textuaity); -to.] 
One well versed in texts ; a textualist. 


* t^x'-tu-ar-y, o. A *. [Fr. textuairt.} 

A. At adjective: 

L Contained in the text ; textuaL 

"He extendi the exclusion unto twenty dxyeo, 
which In the tsxtuary Knee is fully accomplished in 
one. “ — Droiene : Vulgar Err ours, bk. iii., ch. avL 

2. Serving as a text ; authoritative. 

"I see no ground why this reason should be textuarp 
to our*, or tost God Intended him an universal h ead- 
Ship"— Glanvill. 

B. At substantive : 

L Ord. Lang. : A textualist. 


" He [Tighe] was an excellent textuary and profound 
linguist, the reason why he wss imployed by king 
James in translating of the bible.*— Puller : Worthies; 
Lincolnshire. 


2. Judaism. (PI.) : A name sometimes spplied 
to the Karaites (q.v.), from their adherence to 
the text of the Jewish Scriptures. (Brande.) 


* t£x'-tu-f 1, a. [Textual.] 

* tex'-tu-lst, *. [Eng. text; -it to.] A tax- 
tualist or text-man. 

"The little our Saviour oould prevail about this 
doetrine of charity against the crehbed textuietu of bis 
time."— Milton:. Doetrine of Divorce. (To the Parlia- 
ment.) 

tSx-tu-liir’-I-a, * t^x-tl-lar I-^, a. [Mod. 
Lat.,'dimin. from textus = woven, pa. par. of 
texo = to weave.] 

1. Zool. : A geous of Globigerinida. Test 
generally conical or wedge-shaped, conBlatlng 
of numerous chambers arranged in two alter- 
nate, parallel aeries ; aperture lateral, not 
beaked, situated beneath the apex. 

2. Palceont . : From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 


tSx'-ture, 9. [Fr., from Lat. textura — a web, 
from textus , pa. par. of texo = to weave.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The act, art, or process of weaving. 

"Skins, although a natural hsblt unto ail befovs 
the invention of texture, were something more unto 
Adam."— Broumt. 

2. That which ia woven ; a web ; a fabric 
formed by wearing. (Lit. d; Jig.) 

" Others, apart far In the grassy dale, 

Or roughening waste, their humble texiurt weave." 

Thomson : Spring, 848. 

3. The manner of weaving, with respect 
either to form or matter ; the disposition, 
arrangement, or connection of threads, fila- 
ments, or other slender bodies interwoven. 


boil, b6j^ ; p6Ht, j6vfci; cat, (ell, ohorus, (ftln, bench; go, gem; thin, thi*; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-don, -ttan = shan. -tlon, -si on = shtin; -|lon, -$ion = zhtin. -cions* -tions* -sious = shus. -ble, -die* Ac. = b?l, del* 
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texture— thalassophryne 


4. The disposition of the several elementary 
constituent parts of any body ia connection 
with each other; the manner in which the 
constituent parts of any body are disposed, 
arranged, or united. 

“ While the particle* cootioue entire, they may 
compose bodies of the same nature and texture now. 
with water and earth composed of entire particles in 
the begin n i ng. ,Ve wton. 

I L Technically : 

1. Anat. : The particular arrangement of 
the elements of tissues constituting any organ. 
It ia used chiefly in describing the solid por- 
tions of the body, but is sometimes extended 
to the corpuscles of the blood, Ac. 

2. Petrol. : The state with regard to consoli- 
dation of the several rocks (see extract), and 
the arrangement of their particles, as the 
“ slaty texture.” It refers to the arrangement 
of the parts of a rock on a smaller scale than 
the word structure. 

“The more compact, stony, and crystalline texture 
of the older as compared to the newer rocks.*— Lyell; 
Erinc. of G col., ch xii. 

* tex'-ture, v.t. [Texture, «.] To form a 
texture'of or with ; to interweave. 

* tex-tu-ry, a. [Texture, «.] The art or 
process of weaving. 

t£x'-tiis, s. [Lat. = (1) texture ; (2) construc- 
tion, connection, context] The text of any 
book, epee, of the BiLle. 

textus-reesptus, ». 

Biblical Orificwm; A received text; one 
from which, as being the best accessible, 
translators make their version into the ver- 
nacular. The textu* receptus of the Old Testa- 
ment is the Hebrew text, from which the 
Authorized English Version of that portion 
of the Bible was made. The textus receptus 
of the New Testament is the Greek text, from 
which the- Authorized English Version was 
produced. The term textus might also, with- 
out impropriety, be used of the Hebrew and 
Greek texts chosen by the revisers as the 
basis of the Revised Version. The textus re- 
ceptus of the Old Testament in the A. V. rested 
on the Hebrew Masoretic Text, which has 
come down in manuscripts of no great an- 
tiquity, and all of the same family or recen- 
sion. The oldest Hebrew manuscript of which 
the age is known, bears date a.d. 916. There 
are not materials to submit the Hebrew text 
to proper critical revision, and the revisers 
adhere to it nearly to the same extent as the 
translators of the Authorized Version. The 
case Is different with the New Testament. 
The textus receptus on which the A. V. was con- 
structed was chiefly that of Beza, published 
in 1589. It had been based on Stephen’s edi- 
tion of 1550, and this again on the fourth 
edition of Erasmus, a.d. 1517. None of the 
manuscripts used were of flrat rate authority. 
The revisers had the advantage of Codex A 
(the Alexandrian manuscript) of the fifth 
century ; Codex B (the Vatican manuscript) of 
the fourth century, or earlier ; Codex C (the 
Ephraim manuscript) of the fifth century; 
Codex D (the manuscript of Beza) of the sixth 
century; and Codex *4 (the Sinaitlc manu- 
acript) of the fourth century. Numerous Im- 
proved readings have therefore been Intro- 
duced. The text which they chose was 
published separately by the Clarendon Press 
at Oxford in 1881. 

* teyne, $. [Lat. Uxnia = a band, a fillet] A 
thin plate of metal. 

th&ck, * thak, * thakke, a. [A. 8. there — 
thatch; cogn. with Dot dak; Icel. thaJc ; 
Dan. tag; Sw. tak; Ger. dock .] The older 
and provincial form of thatch (q.v.). 

thack and rape, s. or adv. Thatch end 
rope ; used figuratively for snug end comfort- 
able. 

“ We'll a' b# as right and tight v thack and rape 
can make us.''— Scott : Ovy Atannering, ch. L 

th&ck, thaoke (i), *thak, * thakke, v.t. 
[Thack, s.] To thatch. 

* th&cke (2), * thakke, v.t. [A.S. thaedan 
— to stroke ; lcel. thjokka = to thwack, to 
thump.] [Thwack.] To thump, to thwack. 

“ Thack' d hire about the leodes weL* 

Chaucer: C. T„ 8,802. 

th&ck'-er, s. [Eng. thack (1), v. ; -er.] A 
thatcher. (Prov.) 

(hae, pron. (See def.] These. (Scotch.) 

“ One of thae dumb dogs thateanna bark.*— Scott : 
Waeerley, ch. xxxvt. 


thalrm, s. [Tharm.] A small gut; catgut, 
flddlestring. (Scotch.) 

“Wheo f am tired of scraping thalrm or singing 
ballaota.”— Scott : Redgauntlet, letter xL 

th&l-&m-en-§eph'-a-lon, s. [Gr. $d\anos 
(thalamos) — a bed-chamber, and ey*e<#»oAov 
(engkephalon) = the hrain.] 

Embryol. : A cerehral rudiment correspond- 
ing to the ihalami optid and the third ventricle 
of the brain. (Huxley.) 

th&l-a-me'-phor-us, th8l-a-me -phor- 
08 (pi. th&l-a-me -phor-i, thal-a-mo'- 
phor-Ci), a. [Mod. Gr. daXafxij^opo^ ( thala - 
miphoros): OaXaprj (thalame) = an srk, a 
shrine, and <£>opo? (pharos) = bearing.] 
Egyptian Antiq. : A kneeling figure support- 
ing a shrine or in- 
scribed tablet. These 
statues probably re- 
present priests and 
initiated women who 
carried about in pro- 
cessions the statues 
of the gods. It was 
usual for such proces- 
sions to stand still 
from time to time, 
when the priests, 
kneeling probably, 
presented to the peo- 

S le the images of the 
eities, either to be thalamephortts. 
worshipped or kissed. 

(Herod., ii. 48, 49 ; eee also Montfaucon: Diar. 
Ital., p. 361.) 

*’ SUtues of this dui are now commonly called 
rxstoLihori or Thalamephori,"— Library Entertaining 
Knomedge ; Egyptian Antiquities, L 879. 

th&l-a-ml-flor'-se, s.pl. [Lat. thalamus = a 
bed-chamber, and Jlos, genit. Jloris = a flower.] 
Bot. : A sub-class of Dicotyledonous plants 
established by De Candolle. Petals many, die- 
tinct, inserted in the receptacle ; stamens simi- 
larly inserted ; hence, hypogynous. Twenty- 
three orders have represen tativea in Britain, 
including Ranunculaceae, Crucifer®, Malva- 
ceae, Hypericace®, Ac. 

th&l-a-ml flor al. a. [Mod. Lat. thalami- 
tlor((e); Eng. adj.'s uff. -dL] 

Bot. : Having the petals and stamens in- 
serted in the receptacle ; of or belonging to 
the ThalamI florae (q.v.). 

thala'-ml-um, $. [Gr. 0aAap.uk (thalamios) 
— belonging to a bed-chamber.] 

Botany: 

1. A hollow case containing epores in algals. 
2. The disc or lamina prolifera of lichens. 

3. A form of the hymenium in fnngals. 

th&l'-a~mti.s, a. [Lat., from Gr. BdXapot 
(thalamos) = a bed-chamber.] 

1. Anat. : The place at which it has been 
thought a nerve originates ; spec., the optic 
thalami (q.v.). Called also the Posterior 
cerehral ganglia. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Toumefort's name for the Clinanthinm 
(q.v.). 

(2) The receptacle nr torus at the top of the 
peduncle of a flower. 

(3) The thallus of a fungal, 

th&l-&55S-, pref. [Thalasso-.] 

t th^l &ss-arc-tos, * th&l'-ar c-tos, $. 

[Pref. thalass -, and Gr. ap*ros (arktos) — a bear.] 
Zoo f . : Gray’s name for Ursus maritimus, 
the Polar Bear, to which he gave generic dis- 
tinction. 

th&l &s Be'-ma, «. [Formed by Cuvier from 
Gr. daAa<r<ra (tKalassa) — the sea.] 

Zool. : A genus of Gephyrea (q.v.). Body 
cylindrical, ronnded, ana smooth behind ; no 
tentacles ; vent at end of body ; proboscis 
short. It is said that the species penetrate 
limestone. 

th*-l&s-sI-cSl'-la, 8. [Gr. 6d\a<r<r* (thalassa) 
= the sea, and *oAAa (kolla) = Jelly.] 

Zoot : The type-genns of Thslassicollida 
(q.v.). Jt contains a number of compound, 
siliceous spicules embedded In the ectosarc. 

tha-lAs-sf-c5l-li-da, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat 
thala&sicoU(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida.] 
Zoo l : A family of Kadi ol aria. The animals 


consist of structureless cysts, containing cel- 
lular elements and protoplasm, surrounded hy 
a layer of protoplasm, giving off psendopodia, 
which commonly staud out like raya, but 
sometimes run into another, and so form net- 
works. The best-known genera are Thalassi- 
colla, Sphaerozoiim, and Collosphsere. They 
are all marine, beiug found floating passively 
on the surface of most seas, and vary in size 
from an inch in diameter downwards. 

tha-l&s-si-col -li'-na, a. pi. [Mod. Lat 
thalassicoU(a) ; Lat. neut pi. adj. suff. -ino.] 

Zool. : An approximate synonym of Tha- 
lassicollida (q.v.). 

* th&l-&9-Sld'-ro-ma, s. [Gr. 0dAo<r<ru (tha- 
lassa) = the sea, and Spoficvs (dromeus) ~ & 
a runner.] 

Ornith. : An old genus of Procellariid® 
(q.v.). [Tubinares.] 

tkAl- As-si -na, a. [Lat thalassinus ~ sea* 

coloured.] 

Zool. : The type-genns of Thalassinid® (q.v.X 
with one species, Thalassina scorpionides, from 
the coast of Chili. 

th&l-&s-sln'-¥-an, *. [Thalassina.] Any 
individual of the family Thalassiuid® (q.v.). 

th&l-&8-8in'-i-dse, 8. pi. [Mad. Lat thalas- 
sinfa) ; Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A widely-distributed family of Ma- 
crurous Decapods. Abdomen long, not very 
solid, carapace small and compressed ; first pair 
of legs large ; sternal plate long and narrow. 

tha-l&8-8i-&-» prej. [Tkala&so-.] 

tka-lits-sI-^-ph^r-lum, a. [Pret thala* 

sio-, and Gr. 4>v\Aoy ( phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A genus of Algals, akin to Laminaria, 
but having the frond spirally wound around 
the stem. Fonnd on the north-western shores 
of Arctic America. 

* tha-lAa-ei-i-phy'-ta, a. pi. [Pref. thala* 
tio-, and Gr. 4>vtov ( phuton ) = a plant.] 

Bot. : Lamouroux’s name for Algib, because 
most of them are marine. 

* tha-l&*'-si-&-phyte, s. [Thalassiophvta.] 

Bot. : Any individual of the old order Tha- 
lassiophyta (q.v.) ; an algaL 

tha-lAa so-, th&l-Ass , tha lAa si o-, 

pref. [Gr. 0aA.d<r<rios (thalassios) = marine.) 
Of or belonging to the sea ; inhabiting the 
sea; marine. 

tha lAs s$-ch<5r-$fs, a. fPref. thalasso -, and 
Gr. (chelus) = a tortoise.] 

Zool. : Loggerhead Turtle ; a genus of Che- 
loniidse, equivalent to the genus Caonana of 
older authors, with two or three species from 
tropical seas. Plates uf the carapace not 
Imbricated ; fifteen plates on the disc ; jaws 
slightly curved towards each other at their 
extremity. 

th&l-&s-8£m'-<!>-ter, 8. [Pref thalasso •, and 
Eng. meter.] A tide-gauge. 

tha-l&s-so-pliry'-ne, s. [Pref. thalasso 
and Gr. <f>pvvri (phrune) = a toad.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Batrachldse, with two 
species, from the Atlantic and Pacilic coasts 
of Central America. The spinous dorsal is 
formed by two spines only, each of which is 
hollow, like the opercular spine, and conveys 
the contents of a poison-bag situated at the 



THALASSOPHRYNE RETICULATA. 


A. Perforated opercular spine. 

base. The poison-bags have no external mns- 
cnlar layer, and are situated immediately be- 
low the thick, loose skin which envelopes the 
spines ; the ejection of the poison therefore 
can only be effected by the pressure to which 
the poison-bag is subjected the moment the 
spine enters another body. 



Cite, d t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9I* work, wh6, s 6 n; mute, ciifc, cure, ignite, cur, rfile, ffcll; try, Syrian, ®, ce = e ; ey = a ; au = kw. 
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tfc&l-at-tol'-o-g^, *• [Gr. edKarra ( thalatta ) 
the sea ; suff. -o logy.] The science which 

treats of the sea. 

«• a sufflcleufc thtory of thalattologyS—Proc. Phyt. 

Soft, London, pt. ii. 

thale. 3. [Named after Thai (1542-1583), who 
iucluded the Thale Cresa in his Sylva Hercy- 
ica. (Prior.)] (See compound.) 

thal e-cress, a. 

Bot. : A book name for ArabU Thaliana. 

na'-ler (th as t), $. IGer.l [Dollar.) A 
vjviiUtiU silver cuin, worth about seventy -five 



THALER. 


cents. Prior to 1871, it was the monetary unit, 
but io that year was superseded by the mark, 
▼aloe about twenty-five cents. 

• th&l-er-Sph'-^-ga, t. pL [Gr, 0a\ep6s 

(thaleros) = blooming, fresh, and (pha- 

gein) = to eat.] 

Entom. : Macleay*a nams for the Cetoniadae. 

• th Al-er-oph-a-gofis, a. [Thalerophaoa.] 
Feeding on flowers. 

“By th* dl»po*ltion *l*o ot th* Oui Irrophagoui 
groap *."— Swainson Jt ShucJtard ; Troeuiio on Intoctt, 
P.ML 

th&l-heim -lte (or th as t), a [After Thai- 
heirn, Erzgebirge, where found ; suff. -to 

(if 171.).] 

Min . ; Ths same as Danaite (q.v.), 

Thqi-ll'-a, s. [Gr.) 

1. Gr. Antiq. : 

One of the Muses, 
generally regarded 
as the patroness of 
comedy. 8he was 
supposed by some, 
also, to preside over 
husbandry and 
planting, and Is re- 
presented leaning 
on a column, hold- 
ing a mask io her 
right hand, by 
which ahe is dis- 
tinguished from 
her sisters, ea also 
by a shepherd's 
crook. 

2. Bot.: A genus of Marantacese. Thalia 
dealhata, an elegant aquatic plant, with 
panicles of purple flowers, is found in South 
Carolina. 

3. Min. : The earth supposed to be an oxide 
of a new eisment thalium (q.v.) 

4. Aatron. : [Asteroid, 23). 

tha-li'-an, tha-ll-an, a. [Thalia.) Per- 
taining’ or relating to Thalia, the muse of 
pastoral and comio poetry ; comic. 

th^-llc’-trum, a. [Lat.] 

Bot. : Meadow-rue ; a genna of Ranuncu- 
lacere, tribe Anemone®. Involucre none ; 
sepals four or five, imbricated in sestlvation ; 
corolla wanting ; stamens many ; styles 
several ; achenes sessile, or nearly so, usually 
acuta at both ends, awnlesa. Known species 
fifty, from the temperate and colder parts of 
the northern hemisphere. Io the United 
States occur several species. T. anemonoide*, 
tiie Rue Anemone, is common In woods io the 
north. Io appearance it is more like Anemone 
tfun Thaiictrum, and is of attractive aspect. 
Two others are T. Comuti, the Meadow Rue, 
and T. dioicum, the Early Meadow Rne. Of 
European species may be named T. alpinum, 
the Alpiue, T. tninti*, the Lesser, -and T.Jlavum , 
the Common Meadow Rue. The root of 
T. foliolotum , from the temperate parts of the 
Himalayas, la given in India as a tonio a ad 
aperient io convalescence after fever, iocbrooic 
dyspepsia, Ac. 



in amygdaloidal rocks on ths north shore of 
Lake Superior. 

tha-li-um, #. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Min. .* A name given to a supposed nsw 
element, which apparentiy has no existence. 

thal-lei'-o-chin, s. [Formed from Gr. 0oAAo$ 
(thallos) = a greeu hud, aud Peruv. quina = 
hark.) 

Ckem. : Dalieiochin. A green suhstanca 
produced by the action of chiorins and then 
ammonia on a solution of quinine. In dilute 
solutions it remains dissolved as a bright 
emerald greeo colour, aod forms a highly 
delicate test for the preseuce of email 
quantities of quioine. 

th&l'-lene, $. [Gr. 0oAA(<k) ; -ene.] 

Chem. : A solid hydrocarbon isomerio with 
anthracene obtained from the last products 
which pass over in the distillation of American 
petroleum. It is distinguished by a green 
fluorescence, and. when illuminated by violet 
and ultra-violet light, exhibits a fluorescent 
spectrum containing light-green bands. 
(Watts: Sup.) 

th&l'-lio, a. [Eng. thall(ium); -ic.] Pertain- 
ing to or containing thallium. 

thalllo - chloride $. [Thallium-chlo- 
ride.] 

thallie-oxide, s. [Thallium-oxide.) 

thiU -ll-ous, a. [Eog. thalli(um); -otw.) Per- 
taining to tb&llium. 

thallious - chloride, a. [Thalliom- 

CHLORinE.) 

thalllo US-oxide, s. [Thallium-oxide.) 

th&l'-llte, *. [Gr. 6ah\6* (thallos) = a twig; 
suff. -to (Min.y] 

Min. : The same as Oisanite (q.v.) 

th&T-li-tim, #. [Latinised from Gr. 0oAA 6? 
(thallos) — a green bud, from the green line 
it gives in the spectrum, which led to its 
discovery.) 

Chan. : Symbol Tl. At wt. 203*64. A triad 
metallic element discovered by Crookes in 
1861, aod widely distributed as a constituent 
in iron and copper pyrites, in blende, native 
sulphur, and in many kinds of ores. It can 
be distilled along with the sulphur by heating 
pyrites to a bright-red heat, then dissolving 
out the excess of sulphur by boiling with 
caustic soda, collecting and washing the 
sulphide of thaliinm, converting It into sul- 
phate, and precipitating the thallium in the 
metallic state by the action of pure metallic 
rinc. The spongy metal is compressed, dried, 
and fused into a bright metallic button by 
heating under cyanide of potassium. It is 
a perfect metal, with high lustre, not quite 
so white as silver, but free from the blue tinge 
of lead. It has a sp. gr. of 11*80-11 “91, melte 
at 293*, Is a very soft metal, with less tenacity 
than lead, and almost devoid of elasticity. 
It communicates an Intense green hue to a 
colourless flame, and its spectrum consists of 
one intensely brilliant and sharp green line, 
coinciding with the number 1442*6 on Kircb- 
hoffs chart. 

thallium - alcohol, i, [Thallium- 

ether.] 

thallium-chloride, i. 

Chem. : Thallium forms four chloridea : 

(1) Dichloride of thallium. : TI2CI4. A pale 
yellow compound formed by carefully heating 
the protochloride in a slow enrrent of chlorine. 

(2) Sesquichloride of thallium, TI2CI3. Pro- 
duced by dissolving thallium in nitromuriatic 
acid. It separates in yellow crystalline scales, 
and dissolves in 380 times its weight of water 
at 15*5*. 

(3) Thattic chloride, TICI3. Formed by 
dissolving the trioxide in hydrochloric acid. 
The hydrated chloride can be obtained in long 
colourless prisma, which melt easily, and 
decompose at a high temperature. 

(4) Thallious chloride, T1CI. Formed by 
adding hydrochloric acid to a thallious salt. 
A white curdy precipitate resembling chloride 
of silver is produced, which dissolves like 
chloride of lead in boiling water. It is in- 
soluble in alcohol. 


tha' -lite, #. [Eng. ihalium ; suff. -to (Jfiu.).] 
Min. : A variety of saponite (q.v.), occurring 


thulllum-ether, a 

Chem. (PL): Compounds formed by the 


action of thallium on alcohols, e.g., Thallium- 
ethylate = C 2 H 5 TIO. Produced when thallium 
and ethylic alcohol are heated in a sealed 
tube to 100*. Being freed from excess of 
alcohol, it remains as an oil of sp. gr. 3 48 to 
3*55, being the heaviest liquid known except 
mercury. It dissolves in five parta absolute 
alcohul, in pure ether, and chloroform. 

thallium-glass, a. A glass of great 
density and refracting power, in the prepara- 
tion of which thallium is used instead of lead 
or potassium. 

thallium-oxide, 1. 

Chem. : Thallium forms two oxides : 

(1) Thallious oxide (protoxide), TI2O. Pre- 
pared by allowing the granulated metal to 
oxidize in moist air, boiling in distilled water, 
and repeating the process two or three times. 
The hydrated oxide crystallizes out in yellow 
needles. The anhydrous oxide forma a reddish 
black mass, and is obtained by exposing the 
hydrated oxide in a vacuum over sulphuric 
acid. In water it forms a strongly alkaline 
solution, which dissolves the skin and stains 
the nails a deep-brown. Like potash, it de- 
composes the salts of the alkaline earths and 
metals. 

(2) Thallic oxide (peroxide), ThOj. The 
chief product of burning the metai in oxygen. 
The anhydrous oxide is a dark-brown powder 
neutral to test paper, insoluble in water and 
alkalies, but dissolves readily in acids, forming 
unstable salta. 

thallium-salts, *. pi. 

Chem. : Both oxides form, with acids, defi- 
nite and cryatallizable salta, none of which 
is of much importance. 

thalllum-triamine, a 

Chem. : NgTIHe. Known in combination as 
a hydrochlorate, N 3 T1H«*3HCI, a compound 
formed by dissolving thaiiic oxide In sal-am- 
moniac. By the action of water It is again 
reaoived into thaiiic oxide and sal-ammoniac. 

th&T-lo-chlore, t. [Gr. 0oAA& (thallos) = a 
green bud, and xAwp<fc (chldros) = green.) 

Chem. : A name applied by Koop and 
8chnedermann to the green colouring matter 
of lichens, which they regard as different 
from ordinary chlorophyll. (Waits.) 

th&r-l6-g5n, *. [Gr. OaXXdc (thallos) = » 
young shoot, and ytwau (gennad) = to pro- 
duce.} 

Bot. (PL) : A class of plants, the lowest of 
all in organization. They have no wood pro- 
perly 00 called, but the stem and leaves are 
un distinguishable. There are no etomates or 
breathing pores and no tracheae. They are 
mere masses of cells. Their reproduction is 
by a special disintegration and solidification 
of some part of their tissue spontaneously 
effected. Alliances : Algales, Fungales, and 
Lichenales. (Bindley.) 

th&l-lSg'-Sn-ofis, a. [Eng. thallogen; -mu.] 
Bot. : Of or belonging to the ThallogenE. 

thill loid, a. [Eng. tkall(us); ~oid.] 

Bot. : Resembling a thallus. 
t thallold-hopatic£», *. pi. 

Bot. : Hepalicae having a thallus, aa distin- 
guished from those which have leaves. They 
possess a well marked epidermis, having a few 
scattered etomates, and putting out rhizoida 
from its under side. 

tfiXV -lfi-phyta, $. [Gr. $aX\6c (thallos) = a 
young shoot, and tov (phuton) = a plant.] 
Bot. : The same as Thallooen (q.v.). 

th&l'-lus (pi. th&l'-li), a- [Lat., from Gr. 
0oAA<fc (thallos) = a green bough.] 

Botany : 

1. The fusion of root, etem, and specially 
leaves, into one general mass. 

2. The frond of Jnogermanniacese and 
Hepalicse. 

3. The lobed frond of Lichens. 

4. Any algal. 

5. The bed of fibres from which many 
fungals spring. Called also Thalamus. 

Th&T-mitd (Th as T), a. [Talmud.] 

th&l-u-ra'-nl-a, ». [Lat. Thal(ia), and 
Urania .] 

Omith. : Wood-nymphs ; a genus of Tro* 


boil, b<^; poilt, oat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, o^ist, ph £ 
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Thammuz— thankfulness 


chilid®, with eleven aperies extending from 
Brazil to Ecuador, ranging northward# a# far 
as Costa Rica. Winga and tail of moderate 
size, the latter forked ; bill moderate and 
slightly curved ; tarsi clothed with feathers. 

ThAm -muz, TAm'-muz, s. [Heh. nanrr 
(hatammuz ) ; Gr. 6 0a#/xovs (ho ThammouS) 
both = the Tammuz; Vulg. Adonis.] 

1. The tenth month of the Jewish civil year, 
containing twenty-nine daya, and answering 
to a part of June and a part of July. The 
name was probably borrowed from the Syrian. 

2. A word occurring once In the Old Testa- 
ment, ia a passage of extreme obscurity (Ezek. 
viii. 14), concerning which many conjectures 
have been made. The chief are : (1) That of 
Jerome, who records a tradition Identifying 
Thsramnz with Adonis. Thia opinion was 
adopted by Cornelius & Lapide, Oaiander, 
Selden, Calmet, Geaeoius, Ewald, Ac. ; (2) 
That of Luther, who regarded Thammuz as a 
name of Bacchus ; and (3) That of Calvin, who 
believed Thammna to be the Egyptian Osiris. 
The opinion of Jerome is generally accepted. 

thAm nAs-trcs a, a. [Gr. 6* pvo« (thamnos) 
= a bush, and Lat. astrcea (q.v.).] 

PalceonU : A genus of Actinozoa ; twenty- 
seven species aro in the British Jurassic, and 
three in the Upper Greensand. (Etheridge.) 

thAm'-nl-tim, a [Gr. (thamnos) = a 

bush, a shrub.] 

Bot.: The branched bueh-Uka tballns of 
lichens. 

thAm no’-bl-a, *. [Gr. flapvoy (thamnos) = 
a hush, a shrub, and pCo* (bios) = life.] 
Omith.: A genus of Saxicolin®, with ten 
aperies, from the Ethiopian region and India 
to the foot of the Himalayas. 

thAm-n6-cAT-a-mAs, S. [Lat thamn(um) 
=• a shrub, and calamus = a reed.] 

Bot . ; A genus of Bambusidee. Tkamnocal- 
amus spothiflorus ia a small bamboo, growing 
In the Himalayas, and yielding a fibre. 

th&m'-XI&-plul6, 1. [THAMNOPHlLtN.fi.] 

Zool . : A member of the sub-family Tham- 
nopiiilln® (q.v.). 

thAm - no - phi -IT- nre, a. pL [Mod. Let 
thamnophil(us) ; Lat fern, pi adj. euff. -ince.] 
Omith. : American Bush-shrikes ; a sub- 
family of Formicariid®, with ten genera, from 
the forest districts of equatorial America. 
Bill long, keel arched, tip hooked, base with 
briatlea ; wings moderate ; tail long ; tarsi 
broadly scaled ; outer toe united to middle at 
base. 

tbiun-nSph' -I-liis, «. [Gr. 6dnvos (thamnos) 
= a thicket and (phileS) — to love.] 

Omith. : The type-genus of Thamnopbilin® 
(q.v.), with forty-aeven specibs, from tropical 
America. Nostrils at aide of base of Dill, 
rounded and expoaed ; wings rounded, fonrth 
to seventh qniiia longest ; tarsi with trans- 
verse scaies before and behind. 

tha -myn, a. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Rucervus eldi, Eld’s Beer, so called 
from Captain Eld, who discovered it in 1838. 
It abounds in the awamp lands of Burnish, 
and extends aa far east as the island of 
Hainan. It differs from the Swamp Deer 
(q.v.), only in the form of its antlare, the 
royal being represented by a small snag. 

fhA n, * than no, * then, * thcnno, * thon, 
* thonne, conj. [A.S. dhonne = than ; cogn. 
with Dut. dan = than, then ; Goth, than — 
then, when ; Ger. dann = then ; denn — for, 
then, than ; Lat. turn = then. Than ia the 
earns word as then , but differentiated in usage.] 
[Then.] A par tide naed after certain adjec- 
tives and adverbs, expressing comparison or 
diversity, such as more, better , worse, rather , 
else, or the like, for the purpose of Introducing 
the second member of the comparison. Than 
is usually followed by the object compared in 
the nominative case : as — 

“ What I should be, all bot lees then he 
Whom thunder hath mode greater.' 

MUlon : P. L., L 257. 

But sometimes the object compared is put in 
the objective case : as— 

*' Which when Beelzebub perceived — than whom, 
Satan except, none higher sat— with grave 
Aspect he rose." Milton: P. j ii. 299. 

In such cases than may be looked upon as a 


preposition. The second member or object of 
comparison is frequently a clause introduced 
by that: as, 1 had rather do thia than that 
you should suffer; the that is frequently 
omitted : as— 

I had rather glib myself than they 
Should not produce fair issue.'* 

Shakesp. : Winters Tale, 1L 1. 

• than'-age (age as Ig), s. [Eng. than(e) ; 
-aae.] Tiie land granted to a thane ; the dis- 
trict in which a thane resided ; the dignity, 
office, or jurisdiction of a thane. 

" Because perchance the heirs of the Thanes who 
anciently held the aald Thanages."— Charter granted 
by David II. 

thAn'-a-oe, a. [Altered from Gr. $dvaro<i 
(thanatos) = death.] 

Entom.: A genus of Hesperid®. One 
species, Thanaos tages ia common throughout 
Britain. The larva feeds on birds-foot trefoil. 

t thanAt'-Inji, s. pi [Gr. flavaTucos (thanati- 
fcos) £= deadly.] 

Med.: The term nsed by Dr. William Farr, 
in his Nosology , to indicate “ lesions from vio- 
lence tending to sudden death.” These le- 
sions are the direct results of physical or 
chemical forces, actiog either by the wiil of 
the sufferer, or of other persons, or accident- 
ally. 

thAn'-a-toIcL a. [Gr. Bdvarty: (thanatos) =. 
death,* and eldo? (eidos) = form, appearance.) 
Resembling death ; apparently dead. (Dun- 
glison.) 

thAn-a^tAl'-ifr-g#, a. [Gr. tfavaro? (thanatos) 
=± death, and Aoyos (logos) — a word, a dis- 
course.] A treatise on, or the doctrine of 
death. 

th An - At- 5 -phld' -f-a, s. pi. [Gr. $dv*r<K 
^AaTwifos) = death, and’ Mod. Lat. ophidia 

Zool. : Poisonous Colubrins Snakes ; a sub- 
order of Ophidia (q.v.), with two groups, 
Proteroglyphia and Solenoglyphia. (See these 
words.) 

thane, * thayne, ♦ the In, t. [A.S. thegm, 
thegn , then = a thane ; prop. = mature, grown 
up, from thigen, pa. par. of thehan = to grow 
up, to be strong; cogn. with Icel. thegn ; 
Ger. degen = a warrior, from gedigen, pa. par. 
of M. H. Ger. dihen; O. H. Ger. dihan; Ger. 
gedeihen — to grow up, to become mature.] 
[Thee, t;.) A title of honour or dignity 
among the Anglo-Saxons. In England a free- 
man not noble was raised to the dignity 
of a thane by acquiring a certain amount 
of land (five hides in the case of a leaser 
thane), hy making three sea voyages, or by 
receiving holy orders. The thaues had the 
right of voting in the Witenagemot, not only 
of their own shires, hut also of the whole 
kingdom, on important questions. There were 
two orders of thanea: the king’s thaues, or 
those who attended at hia court and held 
lands immediately from him, and ordinary 
thanes, or lords of the manor, and who had 
a particular jurisdiction within their limits. 
On the cessation of his actual personal ser- 
vice abont the king, the thane received a 
grant of land. After the Norman conquest, 
thanes and barons were classed together, and 
the title fell into disuse In the reign of Henry 
II. in Scotland, thane signified originally a 
count or eari, one who ruled a county, or even 
in some cases a province. Afterwards the 
title was applied to a class of non-military 
tenants of the crown, and continued In use 
till the end of the fifteenth century. 

" Of Fyfo Makduff that time the Thane." 

Wynteun : Chronicle, VL xix. a 

* thano -lands, a. pL Lands granted to 
thanes. 

• thane' - dom, s. [Eng. thane ; -don .] The 
district or jurisdiction of a thane. 

" In th« themedom one* hi* own.* 

Boott .• Lay of the halt Minstrel, V. % 

* thane' -ho^d, a [Eng. thane ; -hood.) 

1. The office, dignity, or position of a thane ; 
thaoeahip. 

2. The collective body of thanea ; thanes In 
general. 

* thane'-ohlp, *. [Eng. thane ; -ship.] The 
state, dignity, or position of a thane ; thane- 
hood. 

M Tba thanethip of Glfttni* *u tbo ancient inherit- 
ance of Macbeth* family.’ 1 — Siemens : Mote on Shake- 
speare. 


ThAn'-St, a. [See def.] 

Geog. : The Isle of Thanet in the north-east 
of Kent. 

Thanet-sands, s. pi. 

Geol. : The lowest bed of the Lower Eocene 
of the London Basina resting immediately on 
the chalk. it haa forty-five genera and 
seventy-three species of fossils. (Etheridge.) 

thAhlc (pa. t thanked t * thanked), v.t. {A.S, 
fAanctan, from thane , thonc= thought, thanks ; 
Dut. danken ; Icel. thakka ; Dan. takke ; Sw. 
tacka; Ger. danken; Goth, thagkjan — to 
think.] [Thank, s.] To express gratitude to 
for a favour; to make acknowledgment of 
gratitude to for benefits, favonra, or kind- 
nesses. 

" Thank him not for that which he doth *ajr." 

Shakes jx. ; bonnet It. 

Cl) It Is often used ironically : 

" That Portugal hath yet no more than a atupenrton 
of arm*, they may thank tbemeeive*. because they 
came *o late into the treaty ; and, that they came ao 
late, they may (Aanft the Whig*, whose false repre- 
sentations they believed.”— S%evt. 

(2) I thank you (commonly shortened Into 
thank you) : An expression of tbanka for soma 
kindness or act of politeness. It ia also fre- 
quently used in declining an offer or request^ 
whether seriously or ironically. 

"No, I thank you, forsooth, heartily.*— Shakesp, : 
Merry Wises, L L. 

(3) I will thank you : A colloquial phrase of 
politeness used in introducing a request, and 
equivalent to, Will you oblige me by doing, 
giving, or handing so-and-so : as, I will thank 
you to abut the door. 

t hA n k , «. [A. 8. thane, tKonc a thought, grace, 
favour, content, thanks ; allied to think ana 
cogn. with Dut, dank ; Icel. thokk ; Dan. tak, 
= thanka, tanke = thought ; Sw. tack ; Ger. 
dank ; Goth, thagks.] 

1. An expression of gratitude for a favour i 
an acknowledgment of gratitude for a benefit, 
favour, or kindness. (Now used exclusively 
in the plural.) 

•* Thanks be to God which glveth us the victory.”— 
1 Corinth, xt. 57. 

* 2. Good-will, gratitude, thankfulness. 

TT (1) It Is often used ironically : 

" It ia a sight but rarely spied. 

Thanks to man’s wrath and woman's pride." 

Bcott : Rokeby, V. ft 

(2) Thanks; a common contraction for I 
give (offer, tender, Ac.) thanks, thanks be to you, 
or the like. 

thank-offering, s. An offering made as 
an expression of giatitude or thanks ; an 
offering for benefits received. 

"The altars ran with the Mood of victim* killed as 
thank-offerings. "—Elton : Origins of Eng. Mist . , p. 26L 

thank-worthiness, a The quality or 

state of being thankworthy. 

thank- worthy, * thanke-worthy, a. 

Deserving or worthy of thanks. (1 Peter ii. 19.) 

thAnk fal, * thanke-Aill, a. [A.S. thane- 

fut, thorufful] 

1, Impressed with a sense or feeling of 
gratitude for benefits or kindness received; 
grateful. 

** One act, that from e thankful heart proceed*, 

Mxoeia tea thousand mercenary deeds.* 

Cotsper: Truth, TBS. 

* 2. Expressive of thanks or gratitnde. 

" Oive the god* • thankful aaeriflee." 

Shakeep. : Anthony k Cleopatra, L 1 

* 3. Clsiming or deserving thanks ; thank- 
worthy, meritorious. 

4. Springing from a feeling of gratitude. 

" A thankful reim mhraace Of his death ." — Common 
Prayer. 

* 5. Pleasant grateful. 

** Borne such thankfuli novelti*."--Puff#nAa’n * 
English Poctie, bk. ii. 

thAnk'-ful-lft a dv. [Eng. thankful; -ly.] 

In a thankful manner ; with gratitude ; with 
a lively and grateful sense of kindness re- 
ceived ; gratefully. 

** They . . . received very thankfully such little pre- 
aents as w* made them."— Coo* / First Voyage, bk. ii., 
ch. ii. 

thAnk'-ful-nSss, * thanko-fol-nesae, s. 

[Eng. thankful; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being thankful : a feeling of gratitude ; a 
lively and grateful sense of kindness received ; 
gratitnde. , 

“ Expressing himself with great thankfltlnets tor 
the civilities be and hi* countrymen had found on 
board. ” — A nson : Voyages , bk. Ii., ch. vL 


fito, f&t, fare, ^mldst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
Or, wore, wol£ work, whd, s6n ; mute, cub, cure, ipilte, cur, riile, rtll ; try, Syrian. », oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


thanking thatch 
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th&oh -ln%> * thank-yng, pr. par. A a. 

[Thank, u.J 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As ad}. : Ao expression of thanks ; 
gratitude, thanksgiving, thanks. 

*• Many aod hearty thankimjt to yon both.* 

Bhakesp. : Measure for Msa tare, v. 1. 

tlrtnlc'-less, * thanke lease, * thank- 
losse, a. [Eng. thank; -to.] 

1. Unthankful, ungrateful; insensible of 
kindness or benefits. 

*• How sharper than a serpeot’l tooth it la, 

Tu liava • (ha nkless child.” Shakesp . ; Lear. L 1 

2. Not deserving thanks ; not likely to 
gain thanks. 

“Calling the mao aging of at*te matter* and 
coimu i) weal a thauk/esse intermeddling in Other 
man* a tains.”— A Holland ; Plutarch, p. ft. 


th&hk less ly, adv. [Eng. thankless; -ly.) 
1 u a thankless manner; without thanks; 
ungratefully. 

" Whose sacred influence, spread through earth and 
We all too thank! esdy partici]>ata.” fheavau. 

Wordsworth: EtteursUn, hk. vit 


th&nk -I6ss-n6ss, 8. [Eng. thankless ; -nesa.] 
The quality or state of being thankless ; in- 
gratitude ; insensibility of kindness or benefits. 
“ Not t* have written then, teems little lew 
Than worst of civil vices, thanfde t*ness." 

Don «•; To Countee* qf Bedford. 


th&ak'-ly, adv. [Eng. thank; -Jy.] Thank- 
fully. 


** He glvatb frankly what we than*?* ■pend.*' 
Sylvester ; Du Bartas; Third bay, First Week, 909. 


* th&nks'-glVO, t>.f. [Eng. thanks; -give .] 
To celebrate or distingoish by solemn ritee in 
token of thankfulness ; to give thanks for. 

** To thankegire or hlesse a thing in a way to a sacred 
use ha took to be an ottering of it to Oo dl'-Med*. 


th&riks'-giv-er, t. [Eng. thanks, and giver.] 
One who gives thanks ; one who acknowledges 
a kindness or benefit. 

" The devoot thanksgiver, David, continually de. 
daring the great priee hs set upon the divine favours.* 
—Barrow: Sermons, vol. L, ser. i. 


th&riks'-glv-IAg, * thankes-gyv-yng, s. 

[Eng. thanks , and giving.] 

1. The act of rendering or returning thanks 
or of expressing gratitude for benefits or 
kindness. 

" Ths aged have had longer experience of God’s 
mere is* than others, to furnish matter lor thank r 
givings."— Seeker: Sermons, vol. it. ser. *. 

2. A public celebration or acknowledgment 
of divine goodness ; a day specially set apart 
for religious services as an acknowledgment 
of the goodness of God as shown either in 
any remarkable deliverance from calamity or 
in the ordinary dispensation of His bounties. 

Thanksgiving Day was first established in 
the United States by the Pilgrims at Plymouth, 
in 1621. It became a recognized holiday ia 
New England, replacing Christmas as the 
great family festival, and has been gradually 
adopted in other parts of the country. Con- 
gress recommended days of thanksgiving 
annually during the Devolution, and Washing- 
ton In 1789, after the adoption of the 
Constitution. Other days of national thanks- 
giving have been proclaimed, and sinco 1863 
the last Thnraday in November has been 
annually proclaimed by the Presidents as a 
natiuuai Thauksgiviug-day. 

3. A form of words expressive of tlunka to 
God, aa a grace or the like. 

th&n'~nah, s. [Hind.l [Tanna.] 

* thanne, adv. [Than.] 

* than' -us, c. [Low Lat.] A thane (q.v.). 

th&p'-si-a, s. [Lat,, from Gr. $a \J/U ( thapsia ).] 

Bot. : De&dly-carrot ; the typical genns of 
Thapsidw (q.v.). Perennial herl* with doubly 
or trebly pinnate leaves, and Urge compound 
umbels of yellow flowers, without involucres 
or involucels. T. garganica is found tn the 
South of Europe and Northern Arrica ; T. 
Silphion is a variety of it rather than a dis- 
tinct species. [Laskr,] 

Ch&p'-sl-dae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. thaps(ia); 
Lit. fern. pi. adj. aoff. - idee .] 

But, ; A family of Apiacese. 

* thar, v. Impers. [For tharf, from A.S. <&«ar- 
fan = to have need..] It behoves. 

th&r'- and - lte, a. [After Tharand, near 
Dresden, where found ; auff. -its {Min.y\ 


Min.: A variety of dolomite (q.v.), occor- 
ring in greenish-yellow crystals, which con- 
tain 4 per cent, of protoxide of iron. 

* thar , -bo r6ugh (gh silent), «. [A corrupt, 
of thirdborough (q.v.).] {Shakesp. : Love's La- 
bour’s Lost, i. 1.) 

* tharf, * tharffe, a. [Tiierf.] 

tharm, * thar me, * thearm, a. [A.S. 

thearm; I cel. tharmr ; Dut. A Ger. dam = a 
gut. I 

* I. An intestine, a gut. 

“Bnmnni tbay ntykedo thorgh gattea and thearmei" 

. Sir Perumbrnt, 787. 

2. Guts or intestines twisted Into a cord, aa 
for fiddle-strings, Ac. (Prow.) 

that, a., pron., coitj ., A adv. [A. 8. dhcet, alng. 
neut. of demonstrative pronoun, frequently 
used as neut. of the dcf. article. The suffix t 
is the mark of the neuter gender, as in whaf, 
from who, It (orig. hit ) from he, and answers 
to the Lat. d, as -n istud, quid, Id, Ac. It 
also appears in Sansc. tat — it, that, and in 
the noniin. lieut. aud oblique cases of the 
Greek article. Cf. Dut. de (masc. A fem.) = 
the ; dat = that (cory.) ; I cel. that = the ; Dan. 
den (masc. A fem.), det (neut.) = the ; Sw. 
den (masc. A fem.), det (neut.) = this ; Ger. 
der (masc.), die (fem.), das (neut.) = the ; dose 
= tbat (copj.); Goth, thata , neut. of def. 
article ; Russ, tote (masc.), ta (fem.), to (neut.) 
= that.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Used as a definite adjective Wore a noun : 

1. Used to polut to a persoo or thing before 
mentioned, or supposed to be understood ; or 
used to designate a epeciflo person or tiling 
emphatically, having more force than the 
definite articls, which may, however, in some 
cases be substituted for it. 

“ The woman waa made whole from that hour.*— 
Matthew lx. 22. 

2. Used in opposition or contradistinction 
to this , and designating one of two objects 
already mentioned, and generally the one 
more remote in time or place. [II. 2.] 

4 * This clerk* *xid ya. that othar n«J*.* 

Gower: 0. A. (ProL) 

3. Used almost as equivalent to such, and 
serving to point not bo much to persons or 
things as to their qualities ; occasionally fol- 
lowed by os or that as a correlative. 

“ Whos* love wh of that dignity 

That It went hand In hand even with the row." 

Shakes p, : Hamlet, 1. V. 

IL Used absolutely or without a noun : 

L Used to designate a person or thing 
already mentioned, referred to, implied, or 
otherwise indicated. 

"The meuurfl la Bogllah heroic verse without 
rhlwe, u that of Homer In Greek, aud of Virgil In 
Latin.” — Milton : P. L. (The Verne.) 

2. Used in opposition to this , or hy way of 
distinction : aa. This ie dark, that fair. When 
this and that are used to refer to persons or 
things already mentioned or indicated in any 
way, this designates the latter or last men- 
tioned, that the former or first mentioned, in 
the same manner as the Lat. hie and ills, and 
the Fr. ceci end cela. When uaed to denote 
plural nouns that takes the plural form those. 

“ Those *re the very words,* 

Shakesp. ! Merchant of Venice, It. 1. 

3. Used in place of a sentence, or part of a 
sentence, or a series of aentences. 

"When Uom« beard that he waa content,”— Le- 
viticus x. 20. 

Here that refers to the words of Aaron (Lev. 
x. 19), That in this use sometimes precedes 
the sente oce or clause to which it refers. 

" That be far from tbee, to do after tlila manner, to 
Slay Die righteous with the wicksd."— Genesis xvllt 25. 
Here that refers to the clause in italics. That 
ia also frequently used as a substitute for an 
adjective : as, “ You say he ia dead : that he 
ia not.” It ie also frequently used to explain 
or add to something said or referred to. 

“ 1 heard a humming. 

And that a atr&ugo one.” 

Bhakftp. : Tempest, It L 

Sometimes it is nsed as equivalent to the 
modern colloquial use of so, as — 

•“You mv tba ceremony f * 

• That T did.' * Shakes,*. : Henry VIII., It. L 

4. Used with a predicate, hy way of em- 
phatic approbation, applause, or encourage- 
ment. 

" why, that ’a my dainty Arlal 1" 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. L 

5. Especial, distinguished. 

•’Art thou that my lord Elijah?*—! Kings wilt >. 


0. By omission of the following relative. 

(1) Equivalent to he who , she who. 

“ Who la that call* ao coldly f “Shakesp. : Taming 
Of the Shrew, lv. L 

(2) Equivalent to what, that which. 

" Hove yon that I sent you for?* 

Shakesp. • Comedy Of Errors, lv. 4. 

B. As a rdative pronoun, that Is used fre- 
quently as equivalent to who or which. 

**8o being that ruling engine that governs th* 
world. It both claim* and end* m ^raat » preheml. 
neuce above oil other kinds ol kuuwioagr e* govern- 
ment la above contemplation.*— >Houth : Dermunt, vol. 
L. *er. 9. 

It cannot, however, be used aa a relative with 
a preposition preceding it ; but it may be ao 
used if the preposition is placed at the end of 
the clause. Thus, we can say : The man oj 
whom 1 spoke, or, the man that I spoke of; 
ths house in which 1 live, or, the house that I 
live in, Ac. That introduces always an ad- 
jective clause, while who or which are not 
alwaye ao nsed. To the relative use of that 
may be referred the cases in which it is uaed 
as correlative to »o and such. 

** Who*o state la such that cannot choose 
But lend aud glvs wher* she ia aure to lo*e." 

Shakesp. : All's Well that £nds Well, L S. 

C. As conjunction : 

1. Uaed to introduce a clause which la. 
logically, either the subject of the principal 
ecntence, or the object, or a necessary com- 
plejnent of an essential part of the prin- 
cipal sentence. 

M Tla child lah error that they ara afraid.* 

Bhakesp.: Vsnus A Adonis. 898. 

2. Used to introdoce a reason ; in that, be- 
cause, since. 

** Do not amile at me that 1 boaat her off.* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, lv. L 

3. Used to deuote a purpose, object, or end ; 
equivalent to the phrases in order that , so 
that, to the end that. 

4. Uaed to introduce a result or conse- 
quence, and equivalent to so that. 

“ At thl* Adoni* untie* aa la diid&ln. 

That In each cheek appear* a pretty dimple." 

Bhakesp. : Venus A Adonis, »4*. 

5. Denoting a fact supposed to be in con- 
nection with what precedes ; equivalent to 
seeing that, it being the case that. 

“There la something la the wlod. that we cannot get 

in." Shakeep. : Comedy of Errors, ill. L 

6. Supplying the place of a relative preceded 
by a preposition. [B. ] 

" Thia la the hoar that Hmdam Silvia 
Entreated me to call.” 

Bhakesp. : Two Gentleman, lv. 9. 

* 7. Used to supply the place of another 
copjunction in the second part of a clause. 

•* A* If the world should cleave, and that slain men 
Should solder up the rift" 

Shakesp : Antony A Cleopatra, lit 4. 

8. Added to other coqj unctions and relative 
adverhs without modifying their sense. 

“ After that the holy rites are ended." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado About Nothing, V, 4. 

So also we find lest that, when that, where that, 
whilst that, Ac. 

9. Uaed elliptically to introduce a sentence 
or clause expressive of surprise, indignation, 
or the like. 

“ That a brother should 

Be so perfidious 1 * Bhakesp. : Tempest, ). i. 

^ In that : For the reason that ; seeing 
that ; because. 

10. Uaed similarly elliptically as an optative 
particle, or to introduce a phrase expressing a 
wish. 

M O, that you bore 

The mind that I do." Bhakesp. : Tempest, it 1. 

D. As adv. : To such a degree ; ao : as, He 
was that angry. {Vulgar.) 

th&t^h, 8. [A weakened form of fftafc [Thack, s.], 
from A.S. those — thatch ; theccan — to thatch, 
cover ; Dut. dafc = thatch, dckktn-=. to thatch ; 
I cel. thak = thatch, thekja= to thatch ; Dan. 
tag = thatch, icekke = to thatch; Sw. tak — 
thatch, tdkke = to thatch ; Ger. dach = thatch, 
decken =s to thatch. From the seme root come 
Gr. reyov ( tegos) — a roof, tneyot (strgo) = to 
cover ; Lat. tego = to cover ; Irish teagh = a 
house ; Gael, teach, tigh= e house ; Welsh tig 
= a house, toi — to thatch ; Eng. deck (IX *•] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : A covering of straw, rushes, reeds, 
or the like, used for the roofs of houses, to 
cover stacks of hay or grain, Ac. 

” When from tha thatch drip* fast a ahower of rain.* 
Gay : Lamentation of Glumdalelitch. 

2. Fig. : A hat or other covering for the 
head. (Sfan^.) 


boil, b6^ ; JfJftrl; cat, 90 U, ohorns, ^hln, benph; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing# 

-clan, -tlan = sh%n. -tion, -cion = ahftn ; .(ion, -fion = -doas, -tloos, -cions » shus. -hie, -die. Ac. =5 h^l* 
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thatch— theandrio 


XL Bot.: ( 1 ) Calyptronoma Swartzii ; ( 2 ) 
Copcmicia tectorum. 

thatch -tree, *. A general name for 
palms in the West Indies. 

thatch-wood work, t. 

Hydr.-eng.: A mode of facing eea-walle 
with brushwood. Uoderhrush of say twelve 
or fonrteeo years' growth is cut down, fagoted 
at its full length, and spread over the face of 
the banks. It is kept down by strong stakes, 
which have cross-pins at their upper ends to 
rest upon the brush, which breaks and dis- 
perses the waves and protecta the earth be- 
neath. 

th&t 9 h, v.L [Thatch, *.] To cover with straw, 
rushes, reeds, or the like. 

thiU^hed, pa. par . or a. [Thatch, v.] 

* thatched -head, *. One who has a 

head of thickly-matted hair. (Formerly ap- 
plied to an Irishman in contempt.) 

th&t9h'-er, s. [Eng. thatch, v. ; -er.) One 
whose occupation is to thatch houses. 

“An hooest thatcher will know how to hand bU 
straw no whit better after bia election than he did be- 
lora*— Bp. Bull: Kpiecopacy by Diwin* Right, pt llL, 

thtttfh' -Ing, pr. par,, a., & i. [Thatch, v.] 
JL A B. As pr, par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 

1 . The act or art of covering with thatch. 

2. The materials, as straw, reeds, Ac., used 
for thatching ; thatch. 

thatching-fork, thatohing apale, *. 

An implement with a forked blade and a crosfc 
liandls at one end for thrusting home the 
tufts of straw in thatching. The hlade is 
usually formed of ash-wood, but sometimes of 
thin iron. 

* th&t'-nSss, «. [Eng. that; -ness.] The state 
or condition of being that rather than this. 
[Thisness.] 

* thatte, pron., conjunct ., Ac. [That.] 

thaught ( gh silent), t. [A corrupt, of thwart.] 
A bench in a boat on which the rowers sit 

thau mdn-tl-as, «. (Gr. $ a 0 M a ( thauma ), 
genit davparoi \tkaumatos) — & wonder.] 

Zool.: A genua of Medusidse. Body hemi- 
spherical, its circumference with tentaculi- 
form cirrhi, bulbous st their root, the under 
part of the animal much excavated, with a 
stomachal cavity terminating by a buccal ori- 
fice. From the European and Australian 
coasts. 

than mAs, s. [Gr. 0 aCpa {thauma ) =a marvel.] 
Palceont. : The name given to some extinct 
forms from the Oolite, closely allied to Rhina 
sguatina , the Angel-fish, and probably to be 
classed with the Khinidre. 

thau ma site, s. [Gr. $avpa£<o (thaumasfi) 
— to be surprised ; suff. -ite (Afin.).j 
Mm. : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
crevices in the Bjelke mine .Jemtland, Sweden. 
When flrat found it is stated to be soft, hard- 
ening on exposure. Hardness, 3*5 ; ap. gr. 
1*877 ; lustre, greasy to dull; colour, white. 
Compos. : a mean of three very concordant 
analyses appears to justify the formula sug- 
gested by Lindstroni, CaSiO s -f CaCC >3 -f 
CaS0 4 -f 14 aq., which needs ailiea, 9*93 ; car- 
bonic acid, 7*28; sulphuric acid, 13*25; lime, 
27*82 ; water, 41*72=100. In view of the 
improbable composition, it has been at- 
tempted to show that the substance is a 
mixture ; hut by independent microscopic 
investigation its practically homogeneous 
structure has been confirmed. Still further 
examination is essential. 

thau m&a tur-a, s. [Gr. $a.vfiatn6t ( thau - 
mastot ) = wonderful, and ovpd (aura) ~ a tail.] 
Omith. : Shesrtail ; a genus of Trochihdie, 
with two species, from the humid districts of 
Peru. The genus is distinguished by the 
pecniisrly-shaped tail, the feathera of which 
arc pointed, the middle ones being greatly 
elongate. Several pairs are generally met 
with together. The males are extremely 
pugnacious, driving off every other kind of 
hnmming-bird which ventures to enter their 
territory. The plumage of the sexes is dif- 
ferent, the fsmale being much duller in colour. 


* thau-ma-tSl'-a-trjf, 5 . [Gr. Oavpa (thauma), 
genit. OavficiTos ( thaumatos ) = a wonder, and 
Aarpcta (latreia) = worahip.] Excessive ad- 
miration for what is wonderful ; adiniratiou 
of what is miraculous. 


thau-ma-trope, s. (Gr. $avpa (thauma) = 
a wonder, aud rpomji (trope) = a turning ; rpeVw 
(trepo) = to turn.] An optical toy, depending 
for its effects upon the persistence of vision. 
It consists of a circular card having strings 
fastened to it at the extremities of a diameter. 
On one aide is drawn some object, as a horse, 
and on the other hia rider, so that when the 
card is twirled rapidly round the rider appears 
to be seated on the horse. 

* thau'-ma-turge, «. [Thauma turov.] a 
desler in miracles ; a miracle-monger. 


* thau-ma-tur'-gic, * thau-ma-tur’- 

a. [Eng. thaumaturg(y ) ; -ic, -ical.] 
Of or pertaining to thaumaturgy, magic, or 
legerdemain. 


[To see]aaeh pleasant poeces of perspective, Iodlaa 
picture* made of feather*, China workea, frame*, 
thaumaturgicaU motion*, eioticke toyes, Ac.— 
Burton: Anau of Melancholy, p. 27fc. 


* thau -mat ur'-^Ics, «. pi [Thaumatur- 
gic.] Feats of magic or legerdemain. 


* thau'- ma tur ^ist, i. [Eng. thaumaturg(y); 
-w?.] One who deals in wonders or believes 
in them ; a wonder-worker. 

“ Cagliostro, thaumaturgitt, prophet, and arch- 
quack. ‘ — Carlyle : Diamond Becilace, ch. xvL 


thau'-matur-giis, ». [Gr. Bavparovpyos 
(thaumatourgos), from 0 avna (thauma) = a 
wonder, and tpyov (ergon) = work.) A 
miracle-worker; a title given by Roman 
Catholics to some of their saints, specially 
noted for working miracles : as, Gregory 
Thavmaturaus (212-270). St Bernard of 
Clsirvaux (1091-1153) Is called the Thaumat - 
urgus of the West 

thau' - ma - tur - s. [Gr. Bavyiarotpyia 

(thaumatourgia), from 0 a Op. a (thauma). genit 
Oavparos (thaumatos) — a wonder, and tpyov 
(ergon) = work.] The act of performing 
miracles or wondera ; wonder-working, magic, 
legerdemain. 

“That man, who. after ouch thaumaturgy, could 
go dnwo to Stratford and lira then for years."— 
Low* 1 1 : Among My Sookt, p. 17*. 

thave, s. [Theave.) 


thaw, * thow-en, v.i. A t. (A.S. tkawian, 
thawan ; cogn. with Dnt dooijen = to thaw, 
from dooi = thaw ; Icel. theyja = to thaw, 
from thd = a thaw ; Dan. toe = to thaw, from 
to — a thaw ; Sw. toa = to thaw, from to = a 
thaw ; Ger. thauen — to thaw ] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Literally: 

1. To melt, dissolve, or become liquid, as 
ice or snow. 

'* Loog tedious courtship may be proper for cold 

countries, where their frost* are long a thawing ; hot, 

heav*n be praised, we live la a warm climate."— 

Dry don: An Rvening't Lowe, L 1 

2. To become so warm as to melt ice or 
snow. (Said of the weather, and used im- 
personally.) 

IL Fig. : To become less cold, reserved, or 
formal ; to become more geulaL 

B. Transitive: 

1 . Lit. : To melt, to dissolve, as ice or snow ; 
to free from frost, as frozen ground. 

“ Time, never wandering from his annual round, 
Bid* aephyr breathe the spring, and thaw the 
ground." Cowprr : Elegy r. (Trans.) 

2. Fig. : To render leas cold, formal, or 
reserved ; to make more genial. 

thaw, s. [Thaw, v.) 

I, LUeraUy: 

1. The reduction of snow or ice to a liquid 
state by the increasing heat of the sun, or by 
the accidental passage of wanner currents 
over the frozen mass. The dissolution of the 
iea particles in the atmosphere creates a 
humidity, which is perceptibly feit. During 
thaw there ia a sensation of greater cold than 
during the previous frost, owing apparently 
to caloric being carried away from tne body 
by the evaporation of the moisture on the skin. 

2. Warmth of weather, such as liquefies or 
melts things frozen. 

“ They soon *ft*r. with great Joy. s*w the snow full 
In Urge fUkes from th* trees, * certs la sign of sn 
approaching thaw." —Cook : Pirn Voyage, hk. L, ch. tv. 


U. Fig. : The state of becoming leas cold, 
formal, or reserved. 

“ But were a man in a mountain of ice. yet. If the 
Sun of Righteousness should arise upon him, bia 
frozen heart shall feel a thaw."— Buuyun: Piiarim ' • 
Progreu, pt ii. 


* thaw'-lSsa, a. [Eng. thaw; - less .] Un- 

thawed, untlmwing. 

" The para air, even on thi* lower ledge of a thousand 
feet above sea, cherishes their sweetest sceoU and 
liveliest colours, and the winter gives them rest under 
thawleu serenity of suow,"— Rutkin, in St. Jumett 
Gazette, Feh. #, 1884. 


*thaw'-y, [Eng, thaw; •y.\ Growing 
liquid ; thawing. 6 


the, def, art. [A.S. dhe, more commonly st, the 
msec. nom. of the definite article : at, seo , 
dhoet [That]; O.Sax. dhe; O. Fris. the, thi; 
Dut A Low Ger. de ; Sw. A Dan. den; Ger, 
dtr. The A.S. definite article was inflected 
like on adjective for number, gender, and case. 

The, before a comparative, ia the old instru- 
mental thi : as, the more = Lat. eo mag is.] 

1. Used before nouns with a specifying and 
limiting force ; as : the twelve apostles ; The 
sun ia the source of light and heat. 

2. Used before a noun in the singular num- 
ber, to denote a species by way of distribution 
or a single thing representing the whole : as, 

The grasshopper shall be a burden. 

3. Used before abstract nouns ; seemingly 
used in a general sense, but in fact restricted 
by their particular application. 

** The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, aud Vie wit, 

And the loud Ianfirh— I long to koow them all | 

1 burn to set IV ImpriaocTd wrangler* free. 

And glvejthem voioa and ntfrance once again." 

Cotoper : Taek, Iv. 3044. 

4. Used before proper names by way ol 
emphatic distinction, or before family names 
with something of the force of 8 title : as. 

The Macnab, The O'Donoghue, The O'Connor 
Don, Ac. 

5. Prefixed to adjectives used absolutely, 
giving them the force end functions of ab- 
stract names; as, the sublime, the besutiful, 
the real, the ideal, Ac. 

6. Used before adjectives and adverbs in the 
comparative degree, with the force of by that, 
by so much, by how much , on that account : as, 
the sooner the better. 

*the, v.i. [Thee, v.] To thrive, to prosper; 
to have good luck. 

“ * So the lit,* qaod he," Chaucer : C. T., 3.MZ 
the- a, s. [Chinese tcha = tea.] 

Bot. : Tea; a genus of Terustromiseeee. 
Flowers pendent ; sepals five, persistent, 
with bracts at their base ; petals five, seven, 
or eight, the inner series the larger one ; sta- 
mens in two rows, ths inner or free series as 
many as the petals ; styles three'; fruit three- 
celled, capsular, spheroidal, with each cell 
usually one-seeded, the capsule ultimstely 
splitting through the cells into three valves, 
esch with a partition down the middle. 
Known species six, the leaves of only one ol 
which are made into tea. [Tea-plant.] Grif- 
fith considered the genus not to be properly 
distinct from Camellia, which, however, lias 
the sepals numerous and deciduous, the free 
stamens twice as many as the petals, five as 
the normal number of styles, and flowers t 
erect Moat modern botanists therefore keep 
the two genera separate. 

* the-a'~ 9 e- 80 , s. pi. (Mod. Lat the(a ) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -octet .] 

Bot. : Mirbel’8 name for Ternatromiace® 
(q.v.). 

T'-hSad, s. [Eng. T, and head.] A cross-bar 
with two prongs on the end of a dog-eliain, 
watch-chain, or elsewhere, to engage in a ring. 

the'-Ad, s. [Mod. Lat. the(a); Eng. suff. *ad.] 

Bot. (PL): The Ternatromiacece. (Lind ley.) 

the-An'-drlc, a. [Gr. $eav&pzKfc (theandri- 
kos), from 0*6* (theos) = God, and d njp (anfr), 
genit. apSpo? (andrw) = a man.] Relating to 
or existing by the union of divine and human 
operation in Jeans Christ, or the joint agency 
or the divine and human nature. 


thoandric-operatlon, s. 

Theol. : A term introduced in the seventh 
century to expreas that unity of operation in 
the two natures and the two wiila of our Lord 
Jeans Christ, by which they act as the nature* 


f&te, ffttt fare, -tmldst, what, fall , father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
<kr« wore, work, who, sdn; mate, chh, cure, ignite, car, rale, f&ll; try, Syrian* # 9 , ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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and wilis of one indivisible Person, God snd 
Man. (Blunt.) 

the-&n-thr<5p -Ic f th 6 -&n-thrtfp’-ic-al, 

a. [Gik too* (theos) = god, and avBpuiiroc 

S nthr6pos) = a man.] Partaking both of the 
vine and human nature. 

the-&n'-thr£-pifm, *. [Theanthropic.] 

I. A state of being both God and man. 

2. A conception of God or of goda, as pos- 
sessing qualities essentially the same aa those 
of men, bnt on a grander scale. (Gladstone.) 

the-An'-thro-pXst, a. [Theanthropism.] 
One who advocates or believes in Theanthro- 
pism. 

■ tho &n s. [Theanthropism.] 
The same as Theanthroplsm. 

* the-arch'-Xc, a. [Thearchy.] Divinely 
sovereign or supreme, 

* the' - ar - ohjf, a. [Or. (theos) = god, 
and opx>? (arche) = rule.] 

1. Government by God ; theocracy. 

2. A body of divine rulers ; an order or 
system of gods or deities. 

tho’ator, s. [Theatre.] 

•the-a-ter'-X-an, a [Eng. theater; -ton.) 
An actor. 

“ Pl&yen, I mean thcaterians. '—Dekker : Satiro- 
mattix, 

The'-a-tlno, t Tho'-a-tXn, * To-a-tXn, a. 

& a ‘[See det B.] 

A, As adj. : Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the congregation described under B. 

“The Theatins Nun* wer* founded by the Blessed 
Ursula BenlGCM* . . . «b* died In 161 S."-Addi* A 
Arnold: Oath. Diet., p 7*2. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. : Any member of a congrega- 
tion of Regular Clerks, which derived its 
name from Theata (now Chietl), a fortified 
city of ths Abruzzo, of which John Peter 
Caraffa, one of ths founders of the Congrega- 
tion, was Bishop. Associated with Caraffa, 
were St. Cajetan, Pani Couaiglleri, and Boni- 
face de Colle ; the first steps towards the 
formation of the new congregation were taken 
in 1524, and in the following year it was ap- 

S roved by Pope Clement VII. Ths object of 
he founders was the promotion of spiritual 
lifs among Christiana and ths removal uf Ir- 
regularities among the secular clergy. The 
members took the three vows, and practised 
rigid poverty, for they even abstained from 
asking alms, In the popedom of Caraffa, who 
was elected In 1555, and took the title of Paul 
IV., the congregation spread over the Conti- 
nent, but is at present confined to Italy. 

• tho'-a-tral, the-a'-tral, a. [Fr., from 
Lat. theatralis.] Pertaining or belonging to 
a theatre or theatres ; theatrical. 

“la theatral actions ho poraoaatoa Herod la hi* 
majesty." — Comment on Chaucer (ed. IMS), p. 23. 

the'-a-tre (tre as tor), the'-a-ter ( Amer.\ 

* teatro, e. [Fr. theatre , from Lat. theatrum ; 
Gr. $iarpov ( theatron ) = a place for seeing 
shows ; 0ta.op.ai (theaomai) = to see ; 6ea ( thea ) 
= a sight ; 8 p., Port., and ItaL teatro.] 

L Literally: 

I. A building devoted to the representa- 
tion of dramatic spectacles ; a play-house. 
Amongst the Greeks and Homans theatres 
were the chief puhlic edifices next to ths 
temples, and many of them were of enormous 
size. The theatre of Marcellus at Rome, the 
external walla of which are still In existence, 
contained seats for 80,000 spectators. The 
Greek theatres were semicircular ; that part 
in which the chorus danced and sang was 
called the orchestra ; behind this, and facing 
the audience, was ths stage for the performers 
who took part In the drains ; the beck of ths 
stage being filled lu by a permanent architec- 
turally decorated scene. Roman theatres 
also formed semicircles with seats rising in 
th 8 form of an amphitheatre for the specta- 
tors, at ths chord of which was the stage 
(scena), with Its permanent decorations. The 
orchestra, which was the space between the 
stage and the lowest tier of spectators, was 
employed by the Greeks for theatrical pur- 
poses, whereas the Romans turned It into 
seats for the senators. The topmost tier was 
generally crowned with a covered portico. 
The whole mass of the rows of seata was sup- 


ported by a soiid substructure of piers and 
arches, which formed passages Df three storya 
one above another, retaining the circular 
form of the building ; whilst externally they 
formed arcades, which were surrounded with 
hslf-coiumns or piers with entablatures over 
them. The exterior of the straight portion 
of the building, which contained the stage 
snd some chambers connected with it, was 
generally surrounded by a portico. Ths 
theatres were either open, or were protected 
against the sun and rain by an awning 
stretched over them. The scena consisted or 
the scena In a restricted sense, answering to 
the modem scene, and ths pvlpitum or stags. 
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The scene itself, In accordance with a critical 
canon observed with much solicitude by the 
Grecian dramatists, was very rarely changed 
during the course of the same play, although 
ths scena versatile the turning scene, and 
the scena ductilis, the shifting scene, were not 
altogether unknown. The pvlpitum again 
was divided into the proscenium, or apace In 
front of the sceas, where the actors stood 
while actually engaged In the business of the 
play, and the postscenivvi, or spaca behind the 
scene, to which they retired whsn they made 
their exits. Modem theatres are generally 
constructed on a semicircular or horse-shoe 


plan, with galleries running round the walls. 
The portion of a modem theatre correspond- 
ing to the ancient orchestra Is occupied 
mainly by spectators, the orchestra taking up 
only a small part of It next to the stage. 
In some small theatres the band Is under the 
stage. 


" The hulldia? wu • ipnclou* theatre. 

Half-round oa two m*lu pillars vaulted high. 
With seat* where *U the lords sod each degree 
Of sort, might sit in order to behold." 

Milton : Samson Agonists*, 1 , 605 . 


2. A room, hall, or other place, generally 
with a platform at one end, and ranks of 
seats, rising as they recede, or otherwise ar- 
ranged so as to afford the spectators a full 
and unobstructed view of the platform. Such 
rooms are used for public lectures, anatomical 
demonstrations, surgical operatious &c. 


IL Figuratively: 

I, A place rising by steps or gradations 
like the seats in a theatre. 


“ Sbsde above shade, a woody theatre 
Of stateliest view/ Milton : P. £* It. 141* 

2. A place, scene, or sphere of action or ex- 
hibition ; a scene or field of operations ; the 
scene or locality where a series of events 
takes placa : as, the theatre of war. 

* Patent theatre : A theatre existing by 
right of letters patent, as distinguished from 
one holding a licence from ths Lord Chamber- 
lain. (See extract) (English.) 

“ Owiog to tbelr being the two patent theatres, 
Drury Line and Covent Garden h&va each at tbelr 
doors a guard of bouour of six soldiers, furnished hy 
the household troop*. . . . The guard, we believe, is 
the sole relic of the exclusive 'royal pateat' under 
which these two theatres so long existed." — Watford: 
Old Jt If me London . lit 237. 


theatre -go or, §. A playgoer ; one who 
frequents theatres. 

theatro-geing, s. The practice of fre- 
quenting theatres. 

“Up in Whcens wa have net got reconciled to 
theatre-going yet."— ST. James's Gazette, June 2, 1887. 

tho&t'-ric-al, * the-&t-ric, a. [Lat 

theatricus, from Gr. flearpiads (theatrikos). } 

X. Of or pertaining to a theatre or to scenic 
representations ; resembling the manner of 
dramatic performers. 

“The people in general fonder of theatrical eater- 
talrnne a t. ’—Goldsmith : Polite Learning, oh. xli. 


2. Calculated for display ; pompons. 

“But whichsoever we do. neither our language 
should be florid, oor our meaner theatrical. n — Seeker : 
Works, voi. v„ Charge 1. 

3. Meretricious, artificial, false. 

* th6-&t-rl-c&r-i-ty, a. [Eng. theaPSsol ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being theatrical ; 
anything that is theatrical; theatrical dis- 
play. (C. Kingsley: Alton Locke , ch. vi.) 

* thc&t-ri-cal-izo, v.t. [Eng. theatrical ; 
- ize .] To cast in a dramatic form. 

“ I shall occasionally theatricalize my dialogues."— 
Mad. D'Arblay : Diary, 193. 

the-&t'-ric-al-I$^~(r. [Eng. theatrical ; Ay.] 

1. In a thea*,^ 1 . manner; in a manner 
suiting the atsfip (Farrar: Early Days of 
Christianity, ch. - ) 

2. With vain pomp, show, or ostentation ; 
with false glitter ; un really. 

the-&t'-rXo-al?, a. pi. [Theatrical.] All 
that appertains to a dramatic performance, 
especially such a performance in a private 
house : as, private theatricals. 

the'-atrftphono, *. A telephone by mean* 
of wiiich the worda and music of a theatrical 
performance may bo heard at a distance by 
non-spectators. 

thoavo, thave, f. [Cf. Welsh dajad =c a 
sheep, a ewe.] A ewe of the first year. 

the-ba'-l-a, a [Thera in e.] 

tho'-ba-XcL, s. [See def.] A poem concerning 
Thebes. Thera were several such ; but the 
name is given, by way of pre-eminence, to a 
Latin heroic poem in twelve books written by 
Statius, born a.d. 61, died a.d. 96. 

tho-ba'-Xne, a [Named from Thebe*, in 
Egypt, from the vicinity of which comes some 
of the opium of commerce.] 

Chem. : Ci 9 H 21 NO s . Thsbeia. Oneofthelesa 
important bases existing in opium. Obtained 
by treating the extract of opium with milk 
of lime, washing the precipitate with water, 
and after drying, exhausting it with boiling 
alcohol. On evaporation a residue Is obtained, 
from which ether dissolves out the thebatne. 
It crystallizes from alcohol In quadratic 
tablets, having a silvery lustre, tastes scrid, 
and is extremely poisonous. It melts flt 12*5°. 
Is insoluble in water, very soluble in alcohol 
and ether, and Is colored deep red with sul- 
phuric acid. 


The' -ban, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj . : Pertaining or relating to Thebea. 

B. As subst. : A native or Inhabitant of 
Thebes. 

Theban - legion, s. [Thundering- Le- 
OlON, 2.] 

Theban-year, ». 

Ancient Chron. : The Egyptian year, which 
consisted of 805 days 0 hours. 

the-b 6 -l&c'-tic, a. [Eng. theb(ain ); o con- 
nect., and lactic.] Derived from or pertaining 
to thebsin and lactic acid. 

thebolaotlc-aoid, «. 

Chem. : C 3 H 3 OS. An acid isomeric or 
identical with lactic, and found lu the mother 
liquors of morphine. It is said that aome of 
Its salts differ from those of ordinary lactic 
acid. Turkey opium yields about two per 
cent, as lactate of calcium. 

tho'-ea, a. [Lat., from Gr. (thiki) = a 
case, a box, a chest.] 

1. Anat. : A sheath, spscif. applied to the 
sheath enclosing the spinal cord, formed by 
ths dura mater . 

1 2. Botany : 

( 1 ) Afi anther. (Grew.) 

(2) Used In the plural of (a) the sporangia, 
capsules, or conceptacles of ferns ; (b) the 
sporangia or capsules of raosaes ; (c) the spor- 
angia, folllcull, or involucres of Equisetaceae ; 
(d) tbs sporocarpls, couceptacles, or capsules 
of Lycopodiacese ; and (e) the ascl of Lichen* 
and Fungals. 

3. PaUxont. : A genns of Hyaieldae. Shell 
straight, conical, tapering to a point, back 
flattened, aperture trigonal. Possibly a snb- 
genus of Orthocaras. Forty species ; from 
the Paleeozolc Rocks. 


boil, b6^; p<nlt, Jrfxkl; oat, $ell, chorus, 5X1X11, bench; go, gem; thin, pxi»; sin, 05; expect, Xenophon, eyiat. ph = C 
-dan, -tian = shax. -tlon, don = ehtin; -Hon, -fion = r.hun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shos, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, 
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thecacera — theirs 


4. Zool : A sheath or receptacle ; specif,, 
the wall of a sclerodermic conillum. In some 
cases it is strengthened by an epitheca. 

the-cd^'-cr-a, s. [Gr. ftjo, (thlke) = a sheath 
and Wpas {keros) = s horn.l 
Zool. : A genu3 of Doridae (q.v.), with two 
species, from a quarter to half an inch long, 
found round the British coasts at low water. 

the-ca-dftc'-tyl, s. [TnecADAcrYLua.] Any 
individual of the genus Thecadactylus (q.v.). 

t the-ca-d&o'-tyl-ua, *. [Gr. (thlke) 
— a case, and 4a*rvAov (daJctitlos) = a finger.] 
Zooi. : A genua of Geckotidte, or & sub-genus 
of Gecko (q.v.). Toes half- webbed, no femoral 
pores, tail uniformly granular. 

the -cal, a. [Theca.) Of or pertaining to a 
theca. 

the c&ph-or-a, ». pi. [Lat. theca, and Gr. 
(phonos) = bearing.] 

Zool : The same as Sertularida. ( Hincks .) 

tho'-ca-phore, «. [Thecaphora.] 

Bot : The stalk of an ovary ; spec., the 
long stalk supporting the ovary in Passifiora, 
Ac. Called also Gyoophora, Baaigynium, 
and Podogyninm. 

the'-ca-8pore, *. [Lat. theca, and Gr. <nropo? 
(sporos), cnropd ( spora ) = % seed.] 

Bet. (PL): Spores in ascl, ascospore 9 , and 
endosporee. So named to distioguish them 
from Baeldiospores or Stylospores. 

the-ca spor-oua, a. [Eng. thecaspor(e) ; 
-otw.] Of or pertaining to fungi which have 
their spores in thecae. 

the'HjI-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from theca (q.v.11 
[Theci a*.] 

tho-^l-dee, s. pL [Mod. Lat. thec(ia); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. euff. -idee.] 

Palasoni. : A family of Tabulata, with a 
single genus Thecia, confined to the Silurian. 
Corallnm compound, septa present, tabulae 
well developed. Its precise affinities are 
obscure, and it should probably be regarded 
as one of the Alcyonaria. 

t thc-^-dT-I-dac, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. theci- 
di(um); Lat. fem. pL adj. euff. -f dee.] 

Zool <£ PaUeont. : A fsmily of Brachiopoda, 
now usually merged in Terebratulidae (q.v.). 

the'-gid'-i-um, s. [Mod. Lat, dimln. from 
Gr. tfijoj ( theke ) = a eheath.) 

1. Bot. : Mlrbel’s name for an Achaenlum 
(q-v.). 

2. Zool. <£ PaUeont : A gen as of Tere- 
bratalidae, or Thecidiidae. Shell thickened, 
with granulated border; fixed to sea bottom 
by the substaoce of the beak of the ventral 
valve ; structure punctated ; oral processes 
united in the form of a bridge over the visceral 
cavity; enrvated arms folded upon them- 
selves, and supported hy a calcareous loop. 
One recent apeciea, Thecidium radians, from 
the Mediterranean ; fossil thirty-four, from 
the Trias onward. 

the c l a, s. [Lat. = a Christian martyr of 
unknown date.] 

Entom. : Hairatreak ; a genus of Lycaenid®. 
Fore wings wholly dark brown, or with a large 
blotch of some other colour, or with pale 
markings near the hinder margin ; hind wings 
with a transverse pale line below, which is 
entire, interrupted, or nearly obsolete. Larva; 
feeding on trees, shrubs, or papilionaceous 
plants. Five species *re British. Theda rubi, 
the Green Hair-streak, has the under side of 
the wings green ; the rest have not this cha- 
racter. T.bctulee, the Brown Hair-atreak, has 
the under side of the hind winga with two 
ale nder white streaks. T. pruni, the Dark 
Hair-atreak, ha9 an orange band with a row 
•of black spots ; T. album, the Black Hair- 
atreak, a black line ; ana T. quercus, the 
Purple Hair-streak, has two small orange 
apots Instead of the baud. The first of the 
five is the most common. 


approximate to the DeinoeaurU. Upon the whole, 
however, they would *eem to bo beet rtt«»rded as an 
ancient jiToiip 0 1 Amphicceiian Crocodile*, distin- 
guished by their compressed, trenchant, and serrated 
teeth. —StcMson : FaUeunt., ii. 211. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Theco- 
dontla (q.v.). 

t the-c6-d5n'-ti-a (ti as ahl), s. pi [Gr. 
Ow (theke) = a case, and 63ows (odous), genit. 
oiovTo* (odontos) = a tooth. 1 
PaUeont. : An order of Reptilla founded by 
Owen. Vertebral bodies biconcave ; ribs of 
trunk long and bent, the anterior onee with a 
bifurcate head ; limbs ambulatory, femur with 
a third trochanter; teeth with the crown 
more or less compressed, pointed, with trench- 
ant and finely-serrata margins, implanted in 
distinct sockets. Two genera, Thecodonto- 
saurua and Paiseosaurus, from the Trias, near 
Bristol. (See extract under Thecodont, A.) 
Huxley regards them as Dioosaurian. 

tho c6-dSn-to sau'-rus, s. [Gr. 9^ (thlke) 
a case ; o$ous (odous), genit. h66vros (odontos) 
= a tooth, and <raOpof (sauros) = a lizard. 1 
[Thecodontia.] 

the-co-mo-du'-sac, s. pi. [Gr. Oyjki} (thlkl) 
= a case, and Mod. Lat. medusce, pL of medusa 
(q-v.).j 

Zool : Allman’s name for an order of Hy- 
drnida formed by him for the reception of Ste- 
phanoscyphus mirabilis. [Stephanoscyphos.] 

thb-co-sim'-ll-a, s. [Gr. Br,^ (thlkl)= a 
case, and cr/uAq (smile) = a knife for cutting.] 
PaUeont.: A genus of Actinozoa. Qoe 
species from the Rhaetic or Lower Lias; 
twenty-ona from the Jurassic rocks of Britain, 
and others from the Cretaceous and Tertiary. 

thoco^o'-ma-ta, i. pi [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. Btjktj (theke) = a case, and aitfus (soma) = 
the body.) 

Zool : A section of Pteropoda (q.v,). Ani- 
mal with external shell ; head indistinct ; foot 
and tentacles rudimentary, combined with 
the fine ; mouth situated in a cavity formed 
by the uoion of the locomotive organs ; re- 
spiratory organ contained within a maotle 
cavity. Thera are two families: Hyaleidse 
and Limacinidse. 

the - co- so'- ma- tous, a. [Thecosomata.] 
Of, belonging to, or resembling the Thecoso- 
mata. (Nicholson : PaUeont., ii. 48.) 

the-co-spSn'-dtfl-iLs, a [Gr. 6^ (thlke) 

= a case, and <nrov6uAos (spondulos), tri>6v&v- 
Aos (sphondulos) = a vertebra.] 

Paleeont.: A genu9 of Crocodllia. One 
species from the Wealden. 

the o'- to dus, s. [Gr. 0 >jkt6s (thlktos) = 
sharpened, whetted, and Wows (odous) = a 
tooth.] v ' 

PaUeont. : A genus of Ceetraciontldae ranging 
from the Trias to the Chalk. 

• the dome, s. [Mid. Eng. thee, v. ; -dvm.) 
Prosperity, success, fortune. 

“ Evil thedoms oh hi* mookn *nout«. " 

Chaucer: O. T., *,101 

$hee, pron. [See def.) The objective case of 
Thou (q.v.). It represente both the accusative 
aod dative cases: A.S. thee, tU (accue.). 
tU (dat.) 

• thee, * the, * theen, v.i. [A.8. thedn, thi 6n 
= to be strong, to thrive; thihan = to in- 
crease, to thrive ; Goth, theihan ; Dut gedijen ; 

O.H.Ger. dtAan ; Ger. gedeihen.] To thrive, 
to prosper. 

’* Well mote ye £A«t, m well c*a wleh your thought* 
Spenser: F. Q., II. t **. 

• thee^h, v.i. [See def.] A contraction of 
Thee ich, an abbreviation of So mote ich thee — 

So may 1 prosper. 

fayT WM vooght j-meed of beech, 

Tb*t u the cause, and other noon, *o f WeA* 

Chaucer: 0 . T., 11 . 85 T. 

theek, thelk, v.t. & i. [Thatch, v.) To 
thatch. ( Scotch <£ Prov.) 


t the'-c6-dSnt, a. & a. [Thecodontia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Theco- 
dontia (o.v.) ; having the teeth fixed in die- 
* r tinct sockets. 

" la «ome respect* the Thecodont Reptile* meke an 
approach to the Laoerttllana, while in other* they 


theek, s. [Theek, v .] Thatch, thatching, 
theet'-see, s. [Thietsie.] 
thes -zan, a. [The a.] (See compound.) 
theezan tea, s. 

Bot. : Rhamnus Theesans; a Chinese ever- 
green shrub. [Buckthorn.] 


* thefe-ly, adv. [Mid. Eng. theft = thief ; -Jy.i 
Like a thief; in the manner of a thiet 

ttieft,; thefte, a. [For thefth, from A.a 
thiefilhe, thedjdhe , thpfdhe, from, theof. thidf. 
("v - « thief ; thedJUiYi = to atflal ; cogn. with 
from thief; IceL 

thyfdh, thyfl, from thjdfr = a thief.] 

I. The act of stealing or thieving. In law 
the same as Larceny (q.v.). In Scots Lnw, 
theft is defined as “the intenthmed and 
clandestine taking away of the proi»erty of 
another from its legitimate place »>f deposit, 
or other locus tenendi, with the knowledge 
that it is another’s, and the belief that he 
would not consent to its abstraction, and 
with the ioteutiou of never restoring it to the 
owner.” 

t°0 open ; hie fllchine «u like *q 

Afi.il! h ® keP “ 0t 

* 2. That which is stolen. 

“If tht theft becertAialy foand io hi* hend eilr*. 
whether ox, ese, orebeep, he aUetl ru tore double'*— 

exodus XXlL 4. 

• theft-bote, a. 

Law : The receiving of a man’s goods again 
from a thief, or a compensation for them by 
way of composition, aud to prevent the 
prosecution of the thief. 

“Of a nature somewhat alto liar to the two but 
■p*ctea of orieocea. la the/t-botsi which ie where the 
pHrty ruhUxl not ouly know* the feloc. hut ulao ukea 
hugooda again or other emeuda, upon Agreement not 
to prosecute, fbla la frequently celled oumpoundiug 
of fdony ; eod formerly «u held to make a man *u 
ftCCftsaorT : hut U cow with Hn* ms . a j—. 


va Ac»uny , auu luruieny wu oeia to maki a inmu an 
ecceaaory: hut ta Dow ponlahed with fine end lm. 
prtaouineat. To ad rerti.e e rewerd for the return ol 
wilup atoleu, or loat. with do queatloua eaked. or 
word* to the seme peruort, aub)«cU the edvertUer 
aud tii* priater or publisher to * forfeiture of £.sn to 

My DerBOQ Who Wilt 111 * fnrftlR KAMI* 


wu,u ilUC »11U l III* 

— — .w rewerd for the return of 

uluga atoleu, or loat. with ao que»tloui naked, or 


•MU Wit priuier or puDii»oer to h lorteituro ol to 
any peraoo who will aue for the «em«. whole entitled 
e^o to hi* full ooata of suit.”- Blackstonn : Comment., 

UA. 1 V. # CO* 10 . 

* thSft'-n-oiis, a. Eng. theft; -tmtM.) 

1. Lit.: Dishonest; inclined, or inclining 
to acta of theft ; involving theft. 

2. Fig. : Hidden, sly, underhand. 

har * th ® Article of greateat oelo- 
* S 1 * °“ m ‘, ut “umber of e i^rlodicel, you 
find that th*ro haa beea do other motire to It tiiao e 
theftuotu hope to amuao en hour for you After diuner 
op to?®® the pluma from aom* 

boo^ Masson : De Quinces ; English Men of Letters. 

the-gtfth'-er, adv. [See def.) A 8cotch form 
of Together (q.v.X 

" Thla bod look* a* If »* the oolllen In Sanquhar bed 
beaa In ‘t thegither .“ — Scott : Gus Mannering , oh. xlv. 

* thegn (g silent), s. [Thane.] 

* thogn '-ho 9 d ( g silent), *. [Thanehood.] 

th6'-I-form, a. [Mod. Lat. thea, and Eng. 
form.) Having the form of tea. 


tho-i-na, i. [Theine.] 

the Ine, *. [Mod. Lat fhe( a) ; -ins.] 

Chem. : CgHjoN'^Oj. An organic base, oc- 
curring in tea leaves, in Paraguay tea, guarana, 
and in small quantities in cocoa seeds. It is 
also formed *ynthetically from theobromine 
by union with methyl, yielding methyl-theo- 
bromine, or theine. To prepare it from tea 
the leaves are extracted with hot water, the 
solution precipitated with lead acetate, and 
the filtrate freed from lead by eulphydric 
acid. On evaporation of the solution and 
allowing It to ataod for some time, the theine 
crystallizes out. Purified by animal charcoal 
it forms tufts of white ailkv needles, slightly 
soluble in cold water and alcohol, melting at 
225°, aod eubliming unchanged at a higher 
temperature. Tea leaves contain from two to 
four per cent, of theine, to which the stiinu- 
fating effect of tea is partly ascribed. 

theI-6-thor’-mIn, #. [Gr. e<lov (theion) = 
sulphur: 0tpp6s (thermos) = heat, and -in 
(Chem.).} [Plombierin.] 

their, * thair, * thar, a. or pose. pron. 

[Orig. not a possessive pronoun, but the genit. 
plural of the definite article ; from Icel. 
theirra ; O. Icel theira = of them; A.8. 
dfutra, dhdra, genit pi. of se or dA«=the; 
Ger. der, genit ploral of the definite article ; 
Goth, thize, fem. thizo, genit. pi. of sa, so, 
thata = the. Hir , hire or here was formerly 
used for their, from A.S. Aira = of them, 
genit pi. of he = he.] [That, They.] Of or 
belonging to them ; pertaining to them : as, 
their house, their land, their lives, &c. 

fheirgt a. or pron. [Formed from their ou 
analogy of ourt, yours; cl Dan. deres; 8w. 


GAo, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, *ire, eir, marine; go. p8t, 
or, wore, w?lA work, whd, son; mute, efib, oiire, unite, our, rftle, fbU; try. Syrian, re, oe = 6; oy = a; qu = kw. 
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denu ~ theire.] Their. Like ours and yours , 
thaira mav ba used absolutely, and as a nomi- 
native, objective, or aimpla predicate. 

" An eye more bright than fasfra" 

Shaketp. : Sonnet VX 

the'-If m, «. [Qr. 0e6s ( thSoa ) = a god ; Fr. 
thHsme.) 

1. Tha belief in a God, as distinguished 
from athaism. In thia aense Christians, Jews, 
Muhammadans. &c., are ail theists. Etymo- 
logically viewed, theism (from tha Greek) and 
deism (from tha Latin) both mean belief In a 
God. In tha early part of tha seventeenth 
century the word Deism fell into aome dis- 
credit, and after a tima the term Theism was 
used in ita atead. [Deist, Deism,] 

2. The belief In a God and in natural 
religion combined with disbelief in revela- 
tion. [Theistic-church.] 

the'-fet, 9 . [Gr. theism ; Fr. thHste.) A be- 
liever in the existence of a God, as opposed to 
an atheist. 

The word deist, or theUt, In 1 fa original slgnlflc*. 

_ i — i v.i t 4- ka Kallaf rtf A fwi . MiQff ODlX)66u 


* The word deist, or theut, in its onginai 
tlon. Implies merely the belief of a God, being °PP? 9 ®£ 
to atheiet ; and eo there may be debt* of various 
kind*."— I^nterfand.* ChrUtianitg Vindicated, p. 6t- 

theist'-Io, the-ist-io-^l, a. [Eng. thrtst; 
•ic, -iced.] Pertaining to theism or theists ; 
according to the doctrines of theists. 

•• Frem an abhorrence of •nperaUtloo, he •ppeawto 
bare adopted the most distant extreme* of the theittio 
«y item."— Warton ; Life of Thomcu Pop*, p. SOS, 

TheUtio Churoh, *. 

Church Hist. : A Church founded in London 
In 1871 for the purpose of promulgating the 
thelstio views of tha Rev. Mr. C. Voysey, 

«* which tha decision of the Privy Council 
(1870) has debarred him from preaching as 
vicar of Healaugh.” Among the promoters 
wera many eminent men, notably Dr. Patrick 
Black, Sir John Bowring, Charles Darwin, 
Sir Charles Lyell, Andrew Pritchard, Judge 
Stansfeld, tha Right Rev. Samuel Hinda, 
formerly Bishop of Norwich, and many 
others. Their meeting-place was at first in 
Bt. George's Hall, and then in Langham Hali, 
afterwards they bought tha Scotch Church, 
Hwallow-atreet, Piccadilly. Their leading prin- 
ciples are : 

i. That It Is the right and datv of every man tc 
think for himself In mstters of religion. 

% That there Is no finality in religious beliefs ; that 
higher views of God are always possible. 

a That It Is our duty to obtala the highest truth, 
and to proclaim It and to detect sod controvert errors. 

4. That religion U based on morality. 

*. That Theism Is no* segreerivs against persons, 
only against srroneous opinions. 

Their belief may be summarized thus : 

1 _ That there la one living and true God. and there 
la no other God beside Him. 

St The t He U perfect la power, wisdom, and good- 
neae, and therefore every one la safe in His everlasting 
Car*. 

ft. Therefore that none can ever perish or remain 
eternally in suffering or in sin. hut all shall reach at 
last a home of goodness and blessedness in Him. 

the -k^l, a. [Chilian name.] 

Pharm. : The purgative dlnretio infusion of 
the leaves of Charadodia chilensis. 

thS-lopli'-Sr-a, s. [Gr. fcjXif {thZVt) = a teat, 
a nipple, and <£opd« (pAorcw) = bearing.] 

Bot. : Agenna of Arricularini, now limited 
to fungala, whose hymenimn shows slight 
traces of papill® or veins, and la confluent 
with tha pUaus, which ia fibrous and has no 
cuticle. Found in the tropics of America, in 
Britain, &c. 

Thel'-ltis-*$n (Tb as T), *. [See defc of 
compound.] 

Tbellusson’s Act, e. 

Law: Tha Act 89 & 40 George III., & 
occasioned by tha will of Peter Thallusson, 
who died in London July 21, 1798. Ha 
possessed £4,000 a year and £600,000 of 
personal property, ana wiahed it to accumu- 
late after his death for so long a time that it 
waa calculated that it would nave amounted 
to £18,000,000. The Act restricted ench 
accumulations. 

the'-l6-dus, *. [Gr. ( thlle ) = a nipple, 

and 63ou« = a tooth.] 

Palccont. : A provisional genna of Ceetra- 
cionts, founded on shagreen scales from the 
Ludlow bona-bed. 

thSl-phu'-«a, a. [Lat., from Gr. T*X£©v<ra 
{Telphousa) = a nymph who gave her name to 
a town in Arcadia.] 


Zool : Thetype genus of Thelphuaid® (q.v.). 
Csrapace flat, smooth, broad, and heart- 
shaped ; external antennae very short, placed 
near footstalks of eyes. Thelpriusa fluvialilis, 
tha best-known epeciea, is from tha eouth-east 
of Europe. 

thcl-phu'-^-^n, >. [Thelphusa.] Any in- 
dividual of the Thelphuaid® (q.v ). 

thfil-pliu'-si-daa, «. pi [Mod. Lat. thdr 
phus{a); Lat. fern. pL adj. auff. -idas.] 

Zool. : A family of Brachyurous Crustace®. 
Carapace more or ieaa oval ; eye footstalks 
short, fonrtb joint of jaw feet not inserted 
into external angle of preceding joint. There 
are three or four genera, and most of the 
species are tropical or aub-tropical, and live 
in tha earth near tha banks of rivers or in 
humid fnreste, bearing a strong analogy to 
Land-era ba. 

the-l#g'-6-ntim, «. [Lat. thelygonon ; Gr. 
ei)\vyov ov ( miugonon ) = a plant supposed to 
assist the procreation of famales; ©TjXvyovo? 
(thelugonos) = begetting girls; ttjXvs {thUus) 
female, and yonj {gone) = offspring. 1 
Bot. : A ganus of Chennpodiacese. Only 
known speciea Thelygonum Cynocrambe , tha 
ttwoKpapfii} (kunokrambi) of Dioscorides, is a 
somewhat acrid plant abounding in acicular 
eaiina crystals, and is slightly purgative. It 
ia sometimes uaad as a potlierb. It is a 
native of the countries bordering the Mediter- 
ranean. 

the ltf-mi'-tra, a. [Gr. (tjulu- 

mitres ) =t in woman’s clothes : 0 tjXu? {thUus) 
= female, and pirpa {mitra) = a belt or girdle.] 
Bot . ; Tha typical genus of Thelymitrid® 
(q.v.). Orchids with feacicied or tnbarona 
roots, ona aoiitary sheathing leaf, with loose 
spikes of blue, white, pink, or yellow flowers. 
Chiefly from Australia and New Zealand. 

the-l^-ml'-trl-daa, >. pi [Mod. Lat. thely- 
mUr(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -ulfS.1 
Bot. : A family of Neotteee. 


tke-iyph'-i-nld, a. [Thelyphoniusa.] Any 
individual of thaThelyphonidea (q.v.), 

" Thelyphonid * approach nearer th*o the Scorpion* 
to the siructare of the tru* spider*. — Sncpc . Brit . 


{ed. Stb), 11. Jtss. 

ttho-l^-phdn'-I-da, *. pL [Thelypho- 

NIDES.] 

the-l^pli-S-ntd'-S-a, ». vl [Mod. Lat. 
from thelyphonus (q.v.), and Gr. *l6oq (ados) 
= form, appearance.] 

Zool. : An order of the Class Arachnids. 
Cephalothorax similar to that of tha Beor- 

5 ions, bearing also visible traces of its eol- 
ered sagmenta ; abdomsn segmanted, and 
united to cephalothorax by a pedicle, but 
never throughout its entire breadth. Thera 
are three families, all tropicaL 

tho-l$-phSn'-i-dds> s. pi [Mod. Lat thely- 
phon(us) ; Lat mase. or fem. pi. adj. snff. 
•ides.] 

Zool : Tha type-family of Thelyphonidea, 
with one ganna, Thelyphonns (q.v.). Tha 
abdomen terminates with three post-abdo- 
minal segments, to which ia attached a many- 
jointed eetiferous tail. 

the-lj^ph'-^-niis, t. [Gr. ^jXi^oro? (thelu- 
phonos) = killing women: 0)}Xv« {thUus) = 

female, and <f>6vo<; {phonos) = killing ; • 

( phend ) = to kill.] 

Zool : The type-genna of Thelyphonidea 
(q.v.), with twenty-nine speciea, confined to 
the tropical regions of Asia, America, and 
Anatrslastn. They are nocturnal or cre- 
pnscnlar, living by day in damp places under 
tha berk of old trees ; when disturbed thay 
hold up tha palpi, as if for defence, and beat 
a rapid retreat, with the tail erect. 

them. pron. [A.S. thdm, therm, dat. of thd = 
Mihey ; I cel. theim; Dan. audSw. dem.] [Thev.] 
Tha dative and objective casa of they ; thoaa 
persons or things ; those. 

How rnach more *b*ll your Fvthor which I* ^tn 
heavea elv* good thing* to therm that Mk him. 

Matt. Til 11. 

the-m&t-Ic, a. [Gr. B4pa {therm), genit. 
0e/uaTO9 {thematos) = a theme.] Pertaining or 
relating to, or containing a thema or thames. 

“ It moat bo clear that the oretorlo etands or tall* 
hy the auooeM or failure of it* thematic method. — 
rUUL, April 7, IMS. 


thematlo-catalogue, s. 

Music; A catalogue giving the opening 
thame of each piece of muaio contained in it. 

them a-tist, «. [Th sciatic.] A writer of 
themes. 

theme, *teme, * theam, *theame, #. 

[O. Fr. terne (Fr. ihbne), from Lat. thema ; Gr. 
difia {thema) = that whicli is laid down, the 
subject of an argument ; {tithemi) = to 

place ; Sp., Port., & Ital. tem a.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A subject or topic on which a person 
writes Dr speaks; anything proposed as a 
eubjact of discussion or discourse. 

“ Her favourite them* wa* the doctrioe of uon- 
realatAnce."— Macaulag : Hitt. Eng., cb. ii. 

2. Discourea on a certain auhject. 

“ It wm the auhject of my thamef 

Shaketp. .* Comedy of Error t, v. 

3. A short dissertation, composed by a atu* 
dent on a given subject ; an essay. 

“ But thl* I any, that the maklug of themes. a* U 
usual la *chool>. help* not one Jot toward* It. —Locket 
On Education, 1 171. 

• 4. Subject, question, cause, matter. 

•* Hare b» oomeA and I munt ply my them*.’ 

Shaketp. : TUu» Andronicut. Y. t. 

*5. That by means of which a thing ia done; 
an instrument, a means. 

• 6. A division for tha purpose of provincial 
administration under tha Byzantina Empire. 
Thera wera twenty-nins themes, twelve in 
Europe and seventeen in Asia. 

The Prefect of Thrace wm the mo«t ohaeqolou* 
agent ul hb nuuiteria tyranny. Througboot thaUAeme 
the monks were forced to sbeodon their vowe of toll- 
tude and oeUbacy onder pala oi beiug blinded and 
meat into txlle/— Milman: Eiturry V Latin Chris- 
tianity hk., iv.. oK tUL 

IL Technically: 

1. Music : 

(1) Ona of the divisions of a snbject, in the 
development of »onata-form. 

(2) The cantus firmus on which counterpart 
is built. 

(3) The subject of a fugue. 

(4) A eimpie tuna on which variations are 
mada. 

• 2. Philol : A noun or verb not modified 
by inflections, as the infinitive mood in 
English ; tha part of a noun unchanged in 
Inflection or conjugation. 

“ Let scholars dally reduce the words to their ori- 
them*, to their first case of nouns, or first. 



ginal or them*, to thet 
tense oi verbs .'—Watt*. 

s. [Gr.] 

1. Gr. Mythol : The 
goddess of Justice 
nr Law, daughter of 
Haavan and Earth, ( 
and mother by Ju- 
piter of the Fates, tha Sea- 
sons, Peace, Order, Justice, 
and ali deitiea beneficial to 
mankind. Bha is generally 
represented in a form resem- 
bling that of Athens, but | 
carrying tha horn of plenty i 
in one hand and a pair of y 
scales in tha other. 

2. Aetron. : [Asteroid, 

24]. 

The-mis-ti-a'-ni, TbS- tbusmb. 

mis -ti-ans, «. pi. [AgnoEmi] 

thSm-sSlves', reflex, pron. [Eng. them, and 
selves .] An emphatic and reflexive form of the 
third plural peraonai pronoun ; their own 
selves ; their own persona. (Used as tha plural 
of himself, herself, and itaelf.) [Himself.] 

- Th«r op., to 

then, ■ than, • thanno, * thenne, n*\ & 

T conj. [Orig. tha same word as than (q.v.), but 
afterwards differentiated ; A.S. dhcenne, dhanne , 
dhonne ; Goth, than; Ger. donn = then, at 
that tima.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. At that time ; referring to a tima apecifledi 
either past or future. 

- Then thou wost aotout three y«ar* old." 

Shaketp. : Tempett , i. 2, 

2. Afterward ; aoon afterward or immedi- 
ately; naxt. 

“ Ltfo, aay* Seneca, U s voyage, la the progrew of 
which wo are perpetually cbauglng our scene* . w* 
flirt Iuti ohlldbood behind ua, then youth, then ths 
years of ripenwl manhood, thon tho better end mors 
plfiittnf part of old sge- ** — MambltT w No. 104. 
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3. At another time: as, nowand Man = at 
one time and another. 

tluL being ^ USed eUiptic * Uy for tKen 

“ Th« t1ur ? W* h °P of London. Dr. Land, .ttended 
^ throughout th« wholo Journey."— 

B* As con]. : In that case ; therefore ; con- 
sequently ; for this reason ; this being so, 

“ Let reason then et her own quarry fly. 

But how cam finite gnup infinity V* 

Drjfden : Bind * Panther, L 104. 

IT 1. But then : But on the other hand ; 
but notwithstanding ; hut in return. 

2. By then: 

0) By that time. ( CoUoq .) 

*(2) By the time when or that. 

3. Till then: Until that time. 

M Till then who knew 
The foroe of those dire armi T ' 

Jfaum: p.l., tea 

then-a-days. adv, In those days ; In 
times past ; correlative to now-a-days. 

th6n-al, a. [Thenar.] The same as Then a b 
( q.v.). 

*• * * [G r - eiv *P (thenar), from 
Bevtiv (thenein), 2 aor. lnfin. of Beivu (theinfi) = 
to strike.] 

A. A$ substantive : 

A not. : The palm of the hand or the sole of 
the foot. 

A# odj. .* Of or pertaining to the palm of 
the hand or to the sole of the foot. 

thenar -eminence, thenar -promi- 
nence, t. 

AnaL : The fleshy mass constituting the ball 
of the thumb. It consists of four muscles: 
the abductor poUicis, the opponent pollicit , the 
flexor brevis pollicit, and the adductor poUicis. 

ThSn'-ard, s. [Thenardit*.] (See com 
pound.) 

Thenard’s bine, a [Cobalt-blur.] 

thgn -ard-ite, a [After the French chemist, 
U J. Thenard ; euff. Me ( Min .).] 

Min. : A aolnble mineral, forming large 
deposits in Spain, Arizona, U.S.A., and other 
places. Crystallization orthorhombic, with a 
basal clesvage. Hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp. gr. 
2‘65 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, white ; some- 
times brown. Compos. : soda, 56*3 : aul- 
phnrio acid, 437 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula, NaO SO*. 

%h&n$e, # thanne, • thenne, • thanene, 

* thenne®, "then®, adv. [A.S. dhanan, 
dhanon, dhonanne, dhanonne = thence ; coga 
with O. H. Ger. danndn ; Ger. dannen.) 

1. From that place or quarter. 

Inroks thy aid to my idrcotrouTwcc.* 

„ „ Baton; /'.A.Lli, 

2. From that time ; thenceforth. 

t*tia h^Lst^ux ^ °° ****** “ bafuit of d*yi.-— 

3. Por that reason ; from that source : from 
this ; out of this. 

" to tit Idle with to neat 4 gift 
Uteleat, and thenca ridiculout *bont him.* 

Baton Samson Agonistes, 1,(00. 

•4. Not there ; elsewhere; absent 

-** W ^g »onld b# thence that hat the benefit of 
•ocett? — Shahetp, : if' inter's Tale, t. 1 

\ Fiym thence: A pleonastic but well 
inthortzed expression. 

M 1 wm not tick of any tear from thencoT 

ShaXetf ; Sonnet M. 

fliSnge '-forth, * therm esforth, *thens- 
forth, adv. (Eng. thence, and forth.) From 
that time ; thereafter. 

tha talt hath loat ltt a* rcmr ... it U thence- 
forth good for nothing ."— Matthew r. is. 

^ Thenceforth ia frequently preceded by from, 
a pleonasm, bnt sanctioned by good usage. 

"From thenceforth PUato Bought to relent* him."— 

wWMl ill, IX 

the n9© -for- ward, adv. (Eng. thence, and 
forward.) From that time or place onward. 

nl 40 th ? Lot ? 4 t * hI «- ««ry comma. 

thfin^o -from, adv. (Eng. (hence, »nd from.] 
From that place. 

* thenne®, ♦ then®, adc. [Thence.] 

* thenne®- forth, adv. [Thenceforth.] 



the-A-, pref. [Gr. 0eo* (theos)= God.] The 
tirst element in many words derived from the 
Greek referring to the Divine Being or di- 
vinity. 6 

the-6-bro -ma, s. [Pref. theo- — god, and 
Gr. ppvfLa ( broma ) = food.] 

Bot. : A genua of Byttnere*. Small trees, 
with large simple leaves, and the flowers in 
clusters. Sepals five ; petals five, hooded, 
ligulate at the apex, stamens five, each with 
double anthers, and a horn-like appendage 
between the filaments ; styles filiform ; fruit 
large, five-ceiled ; stigma five- parted ; more 
or less pentagonal fruits, with a thick tongh 
rind, seeds embedded in pulp ; albumen none ; 
cotyledons thick, oily, wrinkled. Tkeobroma 
Cacao, the 
Cacao - tree, 
is elxteen 
or eighteen 
feet nigh, 
with large, 
ohlong, en- 
tire, acurnl- 
nate, smooth 
leaves ; clus- 
ters of flow- 
ers, with the 
calyx rose- 
coloured 
and the pe- 
tals yellow- 
ish. Fruit 
six to ten theobroma. 

Inches long. Branch of Cacao-tree, flower, and fruit 
three to five 

broad, with ten elevated longitudinal ribs. 
The ripe frnlta are yellow. Each contains 
between fifty and a hundred seeds. These, 
elightly fermented, constitute the cocoa. Great 
forests of the Cacao tree exist in Deraarara. It 
is also cultivated extensively in the West 
Indies, and grows as far north as Mexico, and 
has been introduced Into India and Ceylon. 
A concrete oil, obtained by expression and 
heat from the ground seeds, is used as au 
emollient. It does not become rancid, and on 
that account is largely used in European phar- 
macy for the preparation of suppositories and 
pessaries. 

thQ^-brd -mlc, a. [Mod. Let theobrom(a); 
•ic.] Derived from Tkeobroma Cacao. 

theobromio-acid, «. 

Chem.: C54HJ28O* Obtained from cacao- 
butter by saponification, and fractional dis- 
tillation of the product It melts at 72*2°, 
and distils st s higher temperature without 
decomposition. 

tbo^bro'-mme, «. [Mod. Lat theobrom(a); 

Chem. : C^HgN^j. An alkaloid present in 
the seeds of Tkeobroma Cacao, to the extent of 
from one to two per cent It can be obtained 
by treating a hot-water extract of the ground 
beans with acetate of lead, removing excess 
of lesd with aniphydric acid, evaporating the 
solution, and extracting the theobromine with 
alcohol. It forms short prismatic crystals, 
having a bitter taste, slightly soluble In water 
and alcohol. It la neutral, but unites with 
acids forming crystalline salts. Heated to 
100 with methyl iodide It Is converted into 
methyl-theobromine or theine. 

* the-&-chrIa'-tfc, a [Prei theo-, and Gr. 
Xpioroc (christos) = anointed : vpu> (chri6)~ 
to anoint] Anointed by God. 

tbe <3 k 5 -ra*9& a (Gr. 0eo*parta ( theoJcrcUia ) 

— the rule of God : Bto* (theot) = god, and 
*p«Tof (fcrofoi)= strength government, power ; 
Fr. theocratic.] * 

1. Government of a finite by the immediate 
direction of God ; a state of civilization and 
religion In which the political power is exer- 
cised by a sacerdotal caste ; as in the case of 
the Israelites, with whom the theocracy lasted 
till the time of Sanl. 

*’ That th« Almighty becoming their king, in u 
rwJ «wnie u he w«» their God. the repabllo of tho 

fjT 1 . 1 wiigioat, were of coarte Intlrely 
Incorporated Warburton : ZHrlns Legation, bk. r., 

2. A state governed by the immediate direc- 
tion of God. 

tbe-^c'-ra-®^, a [Gr. BeoKpaoia (theolcras{a\ 
from eth (theos) = god, aod *p£<nr (kraeu) = 
a mixture.] 


of A m,Xtare 0f lhe worahI P 

2. Ana PMfos. : The intimate union of the 
soul with God in contemplation, which was 
considered attainable by the Neoplstonists. 

the'-A-erat, s. [Theocracy.] One who lives 
under a theocracy ; one who la ruled in civil 
aflaira directly by God. 

tbe-o-cr&t'-ic, the-o-crS.t'-io-al, a. [Fr. 

thcocratique.] Of or pertaining to a theocracy ; 
administered by the immediate direction ai 
God. 

**Bot yoa tty, when th* Jewith gor*rum*nt Wtm* 
“ i 0 * 1 111 tteocratical form— in p*xt It 
did. -oaytn : Binti/or Sermons, f M, ^ 

• th©- 6 ~d.i- 900 ’-a, a. [Theodicy.] 

th6-o-dI-9§'-an, a. [Eng. theodicy; -an.) 
Of or pertaining to theodicy (q.v.> 

the-5d'-I-9^, a [Gr. (theot) = God, and 
6 ucij (dikt) = justice.] 

Phiios. : A vindication of the Deity In re- 
spect of the organization of the world, and 
the freedom of the humsn will. The term is 
specially applied to a defence of Theism 
against Atheism, which Leibnitz undertook 
by publishing. In 1710, his Essai de TModirie, 
respecting the goodness of God, the lil-erty nf 
man,^ and the origin of the Bible. [Optim- 

(tccordlng to LeibulUl will b* tho conrlctioo Uwt 
wh«t*ver U J« for th* bet ; th*t orery thiaTu good, 
huinonioat. and beaatlfaU Philosophy U t Theodicy? 
— G. B. Lewes: BisL Philos, led. uso\ Li, sn ^ 

s. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
from Gr. Beihftat (theomaCi, for Btdopai (iheao- 

S = to see ; Woe Qwdos) =a way, and Airtk 
— smooth, even, plain. In occurs in 
«d* 1674.] A most important instru- 
ment for measuring horizontal and vertical 
angles, hut particularly adapted for accurately 
measuring the former. Its principle Is Iden- 
tical with that of the altitude and azimnth 
instrument ; the construction and pnrposs 
of the two. however, differ, the latter being 
employed for astronomical purposes, while 
the theodolite is used for land surveying ; 
but the better Instruments of this class may 
be employed for observing the altitode of ce- 
lestial bodies. The vertical circle Is not 
generally, however, of sufficient afze, nor so 
graduated as to be available for very accurate 
astronomical observa- 
tions. In the cat which 
shows the form known 
as a Y theodolite, from 
the shape of the rests 
in which the telescope 
d is free to rotate, d is 
an ordinary refracting 
telescope, having in , 
the principal focus of 
its object-glass an ar- 
rangement of fibres of 
unspnn silk, called 
cross -wires. One of 
these fibres is level 
when the instrument 
is correctly set np, and 
two others like the 
letter X, Intersect at 
a point in the first 
“When a point is to 
be viewed with the telescope, the teles 
ecope Is moved ao that the Image of the 
point coincides with the intersection of the 
cross wires. The vertical limb c Is divided 
into degrees, and is capable of being read by 
means -of the vernier and the microscope e. 
to thirds of a minute. A pair of plates, a ana 
b, constituting at their edge the horizontal 
limb of the instrument, are free, when un- 
damped, to move independently of each 
other. The plate a carries a magnetic com- 
pass and two spirit levels, c and c, at right 
•ogles to each other, by means of which the 
circle may be brought accurately Into the 
horizontal plane by raising or depressing it 
by means or the screws, 6 6 6. The plate a is 
furnished with two verniers a, a, diametric- 
ally opposite to each other, the degrees 
marked on which are read off by the micro- 
scope d. c ia the vertical axis, and the whole 
tipper portion of the Instrument may rotata 
abont c, except when c la damped by means 
of the screw g; the screw A gives an azimuth 
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motion after the screw g has been tightened. 
By the motion of the telescope d, on the 
horizontal axis of the vertical limb e, alti- 
tudes and vertical angles can be measured, 
while, by its motion on the vertical axis c, the 
angular distances between two objects can be 
ascertained by the readings on the horizontal 
circle a. Before using a theodolite, it should 
be properly adjusted ; that is, the different 
parts should be brought to their proper 
relative positions. Tha theodolite i9 in ad- 
justment when the following conditions are 
fulfilled : 1. When the intersection of the 
cross-wires is in the axis of the telescope; 
that is, in the line which remains fast when 
the telescope is turned in the Y*s ; 2. When 
the axis of the attached level is parallel 
to the axis of the telescope ; 3. When the 
axes of the levels on the horizontal limb are 
perpendicular to the axis of the horizontal 
limb ; and 4. When the axis of the vertical 
limb is perpendicular to the axis of th8 hori- 
zontal limb. 

theodolite -magnetometer, t. An 

instrument employed as a declinometer to 
measure variations in declination, and as a 
magnetometer in determinations of force. 

»the-6d-£-Ht'-io, a. [Eng. theodolite); -ic.) 
Of or pertaining to a theodolite ; made by 
means of a theodolite : as, theodolitic obser- 
vations. 

The-o-do'-sl-an, a, [See def.] Pertaining 
or relating to the Emperor Theodosius (a.d. 
401-450), or to the code of laws compiled 
under his direction. 

Tho-^-dd'-ti-an (ti as shl), a. [See dst) 
Ecclesiology <t Church History (PL): 

1. A sect named after Theodotna, a tanner 
of Byzantium, who, apostatizing dnriDg a 
Roman persecution (a.d. 192) palliated his fall 
by representing that Jesus, notwithstanding 
his miraculous conception, was only a man. 
He [Theodotus], therefore, had denied man, 
and not God. 

2. The follower* of a disciple of the former, 
a banker, also called Theodotus, who organized 
the sect, a.d. 210. He held that Jeans, 
though born a man, became God at his 
baptism.* Some of Theodotua’s followers 
thought that Jesus did so at hie resurrection, 
and some nut at alL Called also Malchisidi- 
cians (q.v.). 

« theofthe, *. [Theft.] 

• the-6-g6n'-ic, a. [Eng. theogom(y); -ic .] 
Of or relating to tbeogoDy. 

•• On* appertain* to an arllir thoogonic ■chama.”— 
Gladston « .* Jur-mtu* Mundi, oh. tIL 

• the-i>g'-&-nt$m, *. [Eng. theogon(y); -ism.) 
The same as Theogony (q.v.). 

the-Sg'-i-nlst, e. [Eng. theogomfy); -ist.] 
One who ia versed in or writes on theogony. 

•’ Soch theolofer* u these, who were theogonists."— 
Cudworth: Jntell. System, p. 114. 

the-6g-6-njf, s. [Eat thcogonia, from Gr. 
fleoYovwx (thcogonia) = the origin of the gods 
(the title of a poem hy Hesiod), from 0eos 
(tAeoj) = god, and yovg (gont) =■ generation, 
from same root as yevos (gen os) = race ; ytyvo- 
fiat (gianomai ) = to become ; Fr. theogonie ; 
Sp. & ltal. teogonia.) Originally, the name 
given to the class of poems which treated of 
the generation and descent of the gods ; hence, 
nutt branch of heathen theology which taught 
of the origin or generation of the gods. 

“The theogoniet, or poem* which truce the descent 
of the n od*."— Cox; JrUrod. to Mythology, p. 85. 

the-ol'-6-giU, s. [Theologus.] 

• the - 6l - 6 - g&S - ter, a. [Eng. (heolog(y) ; 
suff. -aster, used in contempt, as in poetaster, 

. &c.l A kind of auack in theology or divinity; 
a pretender to a knowledge of theology. 

" Offered onto God himeelfe, hy A company of thoo- 
b yatt cr%. "—Burton ; Anat. Melan., p. 257. 

•the ol'-o-^er, t. [EDg. theolog(y); -er.) A 
theologian. 

" Now it i* very true th*t aome Cbriatlan thectogers 
also have rnede God to be All. According to these Utter 
sense a"— Cudto/rth : InteU. System, p. 807, 

the- 6 -16'- gi -an, s. [Eng. theology ; -an.) 
One who is well versed in theology ; a pro- 
fessor of theology or divinity ; a divine. 

"Some theologians have been employed to deflle 

K ucea erected only for religion end truth, hy defend- 
g opj>Tea»ione &nd faction*." — Haywood : Lift of 


the-6-ld^-Io-al, Uhe-£-l6&'-Io, a. [Eng. 
theolog(y): -iced, -ic.} Of or pertaining to 
theology or divinity. 

M I mean not to consider the theological opinion* of 
Erasmus. but hi* learning mud hi* geuiu*."— A'nox : 
Essays, No. 132. 

theological-virtues, a. pL A term 
applied to the virtues of Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, because they relate immediately to 
God, and are founded on his word, and on 
that alone. 

the o^ldg'-io-al ly, adv. [Eng. theological ; 

- ly .] In a theological manner; according to 
the principles of theology. 

"The Archhiahop of York reasoned theologically 
concerning hi* disobedience. "—Camden: Mist. Queen 
Elisabeth {an. 1687). 

* the^-logMcs, #. [Theologic.) The same 
as Theology (q.v.). 

“ Who thu* excell 

In theologies." Young : Love of Fame, r. 

* tho-6r-6-glst, I. [Eng. theolag(y) ; -ist.) 
A theologian. 

" He [CUymondl warn a person of greet gravity, of 
most exmet example in hi* life »nd conversation, very 
charitable end darout, end had nothing wonting in 
him to compleet » theologist,”— Wood: Athena Oxon., 
voL L 

the-6-lo’-&I-tim, «. [Theology.] A small 
upper stage in the ancient theatre, upon 
which the machinery for celestial appearancea 
was arranged. 

« the-6l'-6-^ize, v.t. A i. [Eng. theolog(y ); 
-izc.) 

A. Trans. : To render theological. 

" It cannot be denied hot that the Pagan* did In 
some seoce or other deifte or theologii e *11 the part* of 
the world. *nd thing* of nature."— CudwortA .• InteU. 
System, p. 509. 

B. Intrans. : To frame a system of theology ; 
to theorize or speculate upon theological sub- 
jects. 

• the -61-6- &Iz-er f t. [Eng. theologize); 
-er.) One who theologizes ; a theologian. 

the — 61-6- g 6.9, th6-6l — 6— g&l, i. [Eccles. 
Lat theologus — a theologian.] 

Roman Church: A canon theologian ap- 
pointed in cathedral and collegiate churches 
to deliver lectorea on theology and Holy 
Scripture. (Cone. TricL, sess. v., de ref., c. 1.) 

• the'-^-logne. a. [Theoloot.] A theolo- 
gian. Also (cottoq.), a student of theology. 

•* Ya gen U* theologve* of calmer kind." 

Young: Might Thoughts, viL 

the-6l'-6-&J, * the-ol-o-gie, s. [Fr. tMo- 
logie , from Lit theoiogia ; Gr. BeohoyCa (theo- 
logia)= a speaking about God ; 0*o\oyog (theo- 
logos) — speaking about God : 0*ov (theos) = 
God, and Aoyo« (logos) = a word ; Ary*» (legff) 
= to speak.] 

1. Classic: A term applied by the classic 
authors to treatises on the nature and worship 
of the gods, such as the Works A Days of 
Hesiod, and the de Natura Deorum of Cicero. 
Augustine (De Civitate) quotes Eusebius and 
Varro as dividing theology into three kinds ; 
the fabulous, that of the poeta ; the natural, 
that of the philosophers; and the political,- 
that of the priests and the common people. 
The first ana second kinds could be changed 
according to the will of the investigators ; 
but the last could not be altered without 
nations l consent. 

2. Christian : The science which treats of 
divine things, especially of the relations of 
man to God. Doctrinal formulas are recog- 
nized in Scripture, which uses such expres- 
sions as “ Hie mysteries' of God ” (1 Cor. iv. 1), 
“the form of sound words” (2 Tim. i. 13), 
“sound doctrine" (Titus i. 9); but the term 
theology does not occur, though the elements 
of which it is compounded are found in closs 
connection, rd (fa) A 071a (logia), tow (fou) ©«ov 
(Theou) ■= the oracles of God (Rom. iiL 2 ; cf. 

- also 1 Peter iv. 11). Theology is primarily 
divided into Natural and Supernatural, or 
Revealed ; the former deduced by reason from 
a survey of the universe, the latter founded on 
revelation. Natural religion is recognized in 
Scripture (Pe. xix. 1--6, Rom. i. 19, 20), and 
ie held to establish the being, power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, the obligation of his moral 
law and the folly and danger of transgressing 
it, and the immortality of the soul. Revealed 
religion is considered to superadd to these 
doctrines those of the Trinity, the creation 
and fall of man, the penalty of s:n, the mis- 
sion, work, and atoning death of Christ, his 


resurrection, ascension, and second advent, 
with many other doctrines. Before a theo- 
logy embracing the teaching of the Bible on 
these subjects can be constructed, the follow- 
ing sciences ere required : Biblical Criticism, 
to ascertain the exact text of certain works 
claiming to be inspired, and, if possible, their 
time, place, and human authorship ,* Apolo- 
getics, to establish and defend their claim to 
inspiration ; Hermeneutics, to investigate the 
principles of interpretation ; Exegesis, to 
carry those principles into practice by actual 
interpretation. Dogmatic Theology follows ; 
its province being to bring together and 
classify the doctrines scattered through the 
Bibl8 ; Polemic Theology defends these 
against adversaries ; Practical Theology re- 
duces them to practice, and Pastoral Theology 
investigates the moat approved methods 0! 
presenting them to the people.. Through- 
out Scripture there is a well-marked develop- 
ment or evolution of doctrine from the earliest 
period to the close of New Testament times. 
The New Testament Theology constitutes the 
chief basis of the theologies of all churches; 
It was followed by that of the Ajostolic 
Fathers, and then by that of the Fathers in 
general. It varied according to the idiosyn- 
crasy of the saveral writers. Most doctrines 
were stated at first in general terms, they 
were then expounded and discussed by theo- 
logians, and when necessity arose, decisions of 
councils gave them a clear, and precise form. In 
mediaeval times great efforts were made to state 
theological doctrines in language derived from 
th8 metaphysics of the age, and show their 
harmony ; the result was the Scholastic Theo- 
logy (q.v.). The application of the Command- 
ments of the moral law to individual conduct 
gav8 rise to Moral Theology (q.v.). Tlie Pro- 
testant Theology, which commenced with Ln- 
ther and Zwingle, was professedly founded on 
Scripture, interpreted by private judgment, 
the right of exercising which was boldly as- 
serted ; that of the Roman Catholics wa« 
founded on the consensus of the Fathers, the 
decisions of councils, and of the Holy See, and 
not on the results of individual investigation. 
Fearless and resolute exercise of private judg- 
ment in Germany, Holland, the Protestant 
cantons of Switzerland. &c., has resulted in ra- 
tionalism, which has also arisen in most con- 
tinental countries in union with Rome, by a 
reaction against authority. Two theologies, ona 
Catholic, the other CalviDist, have struggled 
for mastery in the Anglican Church for the 
last three centuries ; for the century ending 
about 1840 the latter was dominant ; since 
then its influence has been abridged by the 
Tractarian movemsnt. Rationalism has made 
considerable progress within late years both In 
the United States and Europe, the “ Essays and 
Reviews,” published in 1860, being the first 
rationalistic utterance hy clergymen of the 
Anglican Church. In the Presbyterian Church 
there has been of recent years a strong devel- 
opment of vationalietic theology, and to some 
extent in other Protestant churches. 

• the tfm'-arCblst, #. [Pref. theo-, and Or. 
fiaxy (wtacW) = a fight] One who fight* 
against the gods. 

• the~6m'-a-chjr, s. [Theomachtst.] 

1. A fighting against the gods, as tha 
battle of the giftDts with the gods in ancient 
mythology. 

2. A strife or battle amongst the gode. 

3. Opposition to the diviDe will. 

• 1. [Pref. theo-, and Gr. 
uavTeia (manteia) = prophecy, divination.] A 
kind of divination, arawn from the response* 
of oracles, or from the predictions o t sibyls 
and others supposed to be inspired imme- 
diately by some divinity. 

the- 6-ma -nI-a, s. [Gr. Oto^iavCa (theomania) 
s s madoess caused by a god.] 

Menfal Pathol. : A term introduced hy 
Esquirol for a disorder in which the sufferer 
imagines himself to be the Deity, or that the 
Deity dwells in and speaks through him ; 
used more widely to embrace religious exalta- 
tion and religious melancholy. 

"An «y« wltoe** of the Irish ReviTeU *penk* of 
thcomama."— Bucknill Jk Tube: Psychol. Med., p. 238. 

The - 6 - p&s'- chit©, a. [Gr. Stw (theos) = 
God, ana ir do\io (pascho)— to suffer.! 

Church Hist. (PL): A name given to the 
Monophysita followers of Peter the Fuller, 
Bishop of Antioch, who towards the does of 


boil, bfti p 6 ilt, cat, 9©U, chorus, 9hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a*; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph -ft 

-elan, -tion = shan, -tion, gion = shun ; -t^ on * -flon = shftn. -cious, -tious, -bio us = shus. -ble. -die, Ac. — del. 
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theopathetio — theorize 


the fifth centnry, added the clsuae, “Who 
wast crucified for ua " to the Trisagioa (q.v.). 

** He undoubtedly nuul* this addition with fleo 
•Arlan vie* a, io tend tug to establish uieu more firmly 
In hi* favourite doctrine, that of hut oue nature in 
Christ. Bnt hi* adversaries, especially Felix of Home 
and other*, perverted his oiesoiug, and maintained 
that he intended to teach that all the three Persons 
in the Godhead were crucified, and therefore such as 
approved thi* form of the hymo were called Thco- 
paechitesT-Mosluim : Churvk Hist. (ed. Raid). p. 

• the-o-pa-thbt'-Ic, a, [Formed from the- 
opathy, lii tlia analogy of sympathetic, from 
tympaihy.) Relating or pertaining to theopathy 
(q.v.;. 

• the-6p&th'-Ic, a. [Eng. theopath(y ) ; -ic.] 
The same as Theopathetio (q.v.). 

“ To deduce practical rule* concerning the thcopathic 
affections— fslth, fear, gratitude, hope, trust, resign** 
tion. lore."— Bartley .* Oh JYun, pt. £L, oh. 11L, f 7. 

• the-bp-a~th$r, t. [Pret theo-, aod Gr. 
va$o* {pathos) = suffering.] Emotion excited 
by the contemplation of God ; piety, or a 
sense of piety. 

• the-6-ph&n'-Ic, a. [Eng. theophanfy ) ; -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to theopliany ; making 
an actual appearance to mao, as a god. 

• the-Sph'~ft-n£, s. [Pref. thco-, and Or. 
4>aivw (phaintf) = to appear.] 

1. The manifestation of God to man by 
actual appearauce. 

” To aobetitote dreams tor distinct, ohjectlve, dl- 
Jldy lM^p 1 *** ° r 71 t * 0 ph<rn Utm Bcv„ 

2. Epiphany (q.v.). 


* tho-£-phIl-&n-thrbp-Ic, a. (Eng. theo- 
phflanthroUy) ; -ic.] Pertaining or relating 
to theophilanthroplsm or the theophiUnthro- 
piata ; uniting love to God with that to man. 

the-^-pha-in'-thri-pIsm, a. [Eng. theo- 
philanthrop(y) ; -wt.] Tiieophilanthropy. 


the-b-phll-in'-thro-pfrt, *. fEng. iheo- 
phUarUhrovCy ) ; -UL] Oue who unites love to 
God with lov* to mao ; an adherent of Theo- 
phflanthropy. 


, Ths temple, the meet worthy of the divinity, in 
the eyes of the TheophUanthropistt, Is the universe.” 
— John grant : Stitch qf Denominations, p. 17 . 


• the-e-phil-&n'-thr6-p& s. [Gr. 

(Uuos) = God, and <bihar4p* me (philanthropes) 
= a lover of men.] 

Compar . Religions : The name given to a 
system of natural religion which arose in the 
time of the firet French Republic, and which 
had for it* cardinal doctrine* the adoration of 
God and love of man. In 1796 five heads of 
families— Chemin, Mareau, Janes, Hatty, nnd 
Mandar — associated themselves, and in De- 
cember held their first meeting at a house in 
the Rue 8L Denis for the purposes of divine 
worehip and moral instruction, according to 
the dictates of natural religion. Their aer- 
vices consisted of moral discourses, alnging, 
and prayer. One of their adherents waa 
Revel 1 i fere- Lfepaux, a member of the Directory, 
who allowed them the use of the ten parish 
chnrchea of Paris, which they fitted up and 
adorned with religious and moral inscriptions, 
an ancient altar, a basket of flowers as an 
offering to the Supreme Being, a pulpit, aod 
allegorical paintings and banners. In 1802 
Napoleon I. forbade them to hold their meet- 
ings io the churchea, and after this time they 
no longer appear as a body. 


*' Thi* rvllrfon, which consists in worshipping God 
snd cherUhfog oar kind. Is wh«,t we express by one 
single word, that of Then philanthropy. "—John Biant : 
Sketch of Denominations, p. 19, 


• the'-i phlle, *. [Gr. 0*6$ (then*) = God, and 
<t>i At* (philos) = dear.] One loved by God. 

“ Afflictions sre th* proportion of the best tkeo- 
phitetr—Bcnocll ; Letters, it 4L 


* the-o-phll-b-sbph'-io, a. [Pref. theo-, 
and Eog. philosophic (q.v.).] Combining, or 
pertaining to the combination of, theism and 
philosophy. 

the bph'-or-bi, s. pi. [PI. of Gr. 0«x£dp<* 
(theopkoros) = possessed by a god, Inspired : 
6e6s (theos)m a god, and tf>op6s ( pftoros) = 
bearing.] 

Church fjtst. : A mystical name assumed 
by aome of the early Chriatiaoa, signifying 
that they were the templea of God (1 Cor. lit 
16). It ta not nnlikaly that the term had 
special reference to the presence of Christ, 
Ond *nd Man, in thoae who had devoutly 
received the Eucharist, ( Blunt. ) 


the-o-phrAs'-t^, i. [Named after Theo- 
phrastua, B.c. 871 (?}-2S5, a philosopher, author 
of The History of Plants, & c., and often called 
the Father of Botany. J 
Bot.: The typical genua of Theoph raster 
(q.v.). Only koown apecies, Theophrasta Jus - 
sieui. It ia a email tree with an unbranched 
ateiu, and a tuft of long, evergreen leaves at 
the top, giving it a superficial resemblance to 
a palm tree. Calyx and corolla campanulate, 
the former cartilaginous, the latter with a 
ahort tube, having a dilated throat with ao 
angularly-lobed, fleshy riog, and a spreading 
limb ; stamens five. Frait, a aphericai berry, 
with the aeeda half immersed In the placenta. 
T. Jussievi is a native of San Domingo, and ia 
cultivated for its fine leaves. 

the^-phrfcs'-te-re, a pi [Mod. Lat. theo- 
phrased) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -toe.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Myrslnscere (q.v.). Scales 
in the throat of the corolla alternate with its 
lobes. 


• the-bp-neus'-ted, a. [Theopneusty.) 
Divinely inspired ; theopneustic. 


tho^op noun'-ti-a, i. {Theopneusty.) The 

same as Theopneusty. 


" Let then brwnrc of conjuring enchantment* or 
cunningly devised dogmas of Theoimeustia, which will 
not stand the test of ioqoiry. Discarding all these 
waa* defences, 1st them see whether th* Bible is not 
itself TbeoDDeustic to those who have toms of the 
residue of the spirit by which to taste and try it”— 
Brit, Quarterly fieri**, lvii. 17A [187a) 


down as an acknowledged truth ; that which 
is considered and established as a principle. 

"Questionless he (Solomao) was hlmeelf most con- 
versant therein [theology]; for proof whereof he did 
thrown* sud precepts of 
divinity to usT— Barrow : Sermons, vot iU.. ser. 22. 

(1) Negative theorem: A theorem which 
expressea tha iin)»ossibility of aoy assertion. 

(2) Particular theorem: A theorem which 
extends ooly to a particular quantity. 

(3) Universal theorem: A theorem which 
extends to any quantity without re*trictiou. 


* tlie'Hi-rem, v.t. [Toeoeem, *.] To reduce 
to or formulate into a theorem. 


the-S-rg-m&t’-ic, the-S-rg-m&t’-Ic-sl, 

o. [Gr. (JewpiyioTiKos ( thedrematikos ).] Per- 
taining to a theorem ; contained in a theorem: 
consisting of theorems. 


* the-d-r£m'-a-tist, s. [Theorematic.] 
One who furms theorems ; one who thcoriees. 


• the-o-rem'-ic, * the-6-rem’- ick, o. 

[Eng. theorem; -ic.] Theorematic (q.v.> 

** Theoremick truth, or that which lias la the con. 
TOpOon* we hsve of thing#, is aegatire or positive.*— 


the -6 -rot -ic, the ^-rSt'-Ic-al, a. [Gr. 
eewpifTiKCK ( thedretikos ) ,* P'r. theoreiique.] Per- 
taining or relating to theory ; founded or do- 
pending on theory or speculation ; terminating 
io theory or speculation ; not practical ; specu- 


* the-3p-neus'-tic, a. [Eng. theopneust{y) ; 

Giveo by inspiration of the Spirit of 

* th6'-5p-nens-tjf, a [Gr. 0eorrvn/trr<K 
{theopnexuAos), from Bros {the os) — god, aod 
irytoi {rme6) — to breathe.) Di\ine inspira- 
tion ; the anpematural inflnence of the Divine 
8pirit in qualifying men to receive and com- 
municate revealed truth. 

tho or'-bist, s. [Eng. theorbo); -1st.] One 
■who plays on a theorbo. 

the-or'-bo, *. [Ital. l(or5a; Fr. fheorbe.] 
Music: An old stringed instrument re- 
sembling the lute in form or tone. It had two 
necks, to the longest of which 
ths bass strings were attached. 

It was employed for accom- 
panying voice*, and waa in great 
favour during the seventeenth 
century. It differed from the 
lute in the possession of Its 
two necks, whence it is some- 
times called Cithara bijuga. 

Ths strings wers usually siogls 
In the theorbo, and when dou- 
ble, or toned in octaves or In 
nnisnn with the base or treble 
notes, the instrument was called theorbo, 
the Arch-lute, or Chittarone. 

the' o r6m, s. [Lat. theorema, from Gr. 
drwpyjMa (thedrema) = a spectacle, heoce & 
subject for contemplation, a principle, a 
theorem, from a<o>pw (ffte5rc)=to look at, to 
behold, to view ; 6t*>pfc (the6ros)= t spectator ; 
0eeo/4<u, OcMfXQL ( theaomai , theomai ) = to see, 
to view ; F r. thiorbne; 8p. & Ital. teorema.] 

I. Geom. : A proposition to be proved ; a 
statement of a principle to be demonstrated ; 
that ia, the truth of which is required to be 
made evident by a course of reasoning, called 
a demonstration. In the synthetical method 
of investigation, which la that for the most 
part employed in geometry, it la usual to 
state the principle to be proved before com- 
mencing the demonstration, which proceeds 
by a regular course of argumentation to the 
final conclusion, confirmatory of the principle 
enunciated. Tha principle being proved, it 
may properly be employed as a premlas in the 
deduction of oew truths. Tha principle, as 
enunciated before the demonstration, la the 
theorem ; Its statement after demonstration 
constitutes a rale or formula, according as the 
statemaot is mada in ordinary or In algebraic 
language. A theorem differs from a problem 
in this, that tha latter is a statement of some- 
thing to be done, the former of something to 
be proved. 

2. Alg. & Anal. : Something need to denote 
a rule, especially when that rula is expressed 
by symbols or formulae : aa, the binomial 
theorem. 

* 3. A speculative truth ; a position laid 



* *“° the practical behaviour of cunntox fellows.' 
—Tatter, No. 19L 


tll®-i-rfef-ic-al-l^, adv. [Eng. theoretical ; 
-ly.] In a theoretical manner ; in or by theory ; 
according to theory ; speculatively ; not prac- 
tically. 


t 


the-8-rgf-Ic*, «. [Theoretic.] The specu- 
lative parts of a aciencs ; speculation. 


# the-Ar'-ic. « the-or-Ick, • the-or-ike» 

?* t Gr - ®«*f**» i ( theonke ); Lat theorica 

(an); Fr. theorique.] 

A. As subst. : Speculation, theory (for- 
merly pron. thf-Vr-ic). 


wherein the tofed oornola een propose 

??V , T t * rly “ »• 1 m « r « prattle, without prsctlo^ 

Is ail hi* soldiership, Sfutkesp. : Othello, L L 

B. As adj. : The asrue as Theorical (q.v.X 


^We *re more beholden to her for aJi phllosophlcij 

- - ^ 


” e more Dcooiueo to Dftr Io; 
*nd theorick knowledire .”— HototU 
let, 68. 


thecrlc-fund, s. (pron. the-ar'-ic). 

Greek Antiq. ; The surplus of ordinary re- 
venue, which, after defraying all charges of 
the peace establishment, waa devoted to ths 
formation of a fuDd for furnishing to all 
citizens not absent from Attica the sum of 
two oboii, being the price of seats at the great 
dramatic festivals. 


the or'-fc-a, *. pi. [Gr. ee^pu la ( thedrCka ), 
neut» pi. of 0e<opuc6s (theorikos) — pertaining to 
a spectacle ; 0ewp<k (thedros) = a spectator.] 
Greek Antiq. : The public moneys expended 
in Athens on festivals and largesses. 


the-br'-fc-al, • the-or-io-all, a, [Eng. 

theoric; *aL] ' 


"Purnlahed with arts. laoRrnsges, and pounds of 
theoricall divinity.” — ^. Ball : Specialities qf Ais 


2. Pertaining to the Theorica (q.v.). (In 
this sense pron. the-itf -ic~qL) 


• the br'-Ic ol-Iy, adv. [Eog. theorical ; Jy.) 
Theoretically, speculatively. 

“Able to discourse theorlcallw of the dlmenilooi, 
sitostlon, and motion, or sUMlltj of the whole ter- 
restrial globe."— Doyle: Works, tL 987. 

* the'-i-riqne (que as k), s. [Fr.) Theory. 

the -^ rist, s. [Eng. theor(y ); -isf.] Ooe who 
theorizes ; one who forme theories : a apeca- 
latlst 

** Troths that the theorist eooid never reecb. 

And observation taught me. I would teach.” 

Cowper : Proyreu of Error, 11. 

thenfr-ri-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. theorize); -ation.] 
The act of theorizing or epecolating ; the for- 
mation of a theory or theories. 

tbe'-i-rize, v.i. [Eng. theor(y); -ire.] To 
form & theory or theories ; to form opinion* 


©te, tat, fare, amidst, what, tall, father we, wbt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, w<?lt; work, who, s4n; mute, chb, oiire, quite, cur, r4le, fall; try, Syrian. », os = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


theorizer— therapeutist 
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•olely by theory ; to indulge io theories ; to 
epeculatk 

tho'-o-rlz-er, «. [Eng. theorize) ; -er.] One 
who theorizes ; a theorist. 

tfco’-iS rft * the-o-rie, ». [Fr. tHorie, from 
Lat. theoria ; Gr. Beojpia ( theoria ) = a behold- 
ing, contemplation, speculation ; flewpos {the' 
qtos ) — a spectator; Sp. & ltal. teoria.) 
[Theorem.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Speculation ; supposition explaining 
something ; a doctrine or scheme of things 
-which terminates In speculation or contem- 
platioo, without a view to practice ; hypo- 
thesis. (Often taken io ao unfavourable 
sense, as implying something visionary.) 

2. Plan or system ; scheme. 

3. An exposition of the general principles 
of anv science : as, the theory of music— that 
la, the speculations arising from a knowledge 
of the principles of sound. The rules for 
composition and Arrangement of music for 
voices and instruments in rhythm, melody, 
harmony, counterpoint, and inatrumentation. 

4. The science distinguished from the art ; 
the rules of an art, as distinguished from the 
practice : as, the theory and practice of medi- 
cine. 

II. Science : An explanation of phenomena 
which accounts for them ho satisfactorily, 
that there is a high probability that the true 
cause of their occurrence has been pointed 
out. It is sometimes uaed in science io the 
same sense as hypothesis; and also in the 
law courts, when, for instance, in a murder 
case it is stated that “the theory of the 
prosecution is,” that this or this, occurred. 
More generally scientific men use the word 
to signify a hypothesis which has been es- 
tablished as, Apparently, the true one. It is 
thus a stronger word than hypothesis. A 
theory is founded on principles which have 
been established on independent evidence. A 
hypothesis merely assumes the operation of 
a cause which would account for the pheno- 
mena, but has not evidence that euch cause 
was actually at work. Metaphysically, a 
theory is nothing more than a hypothesis 
supported by a large amount of probable 
evidence. 

tho o'-sis* *. The ultimata absorption of the 
soul into deity. 

tho -6-soph, *. [TheosophtJ One who 
claims to hare a knowledge of God, or of the 
Kwa of nature, by means of internal illumina- 
tion ; a mystic, a theoeophiat. 

* tho-5s -6-pher, *. [Theosophy.] The same 

as THEoeOPHiST (q.v.). 

•* xho grext Teutonic th*otop\er, Jacob Boh men.” — 
B. Brook* : Fool of (quality. L 'JM. 

theo sSph ic, • the - o-s op h ’-I ck, the- 
6-s5ph*-le-al, a. [Eng. theosoph(y) ; - ic , 

- icaL ] Pertaining or relating to theosophism 
or the theosophists ; divinely wise. 

“Tho ootor portal of tho theotophio temple."— Pan 
Mali Gazette, April 28, 1884. 

Theosophical Society, s. 

Hist. & Relig. : A society founded at New 
York in 1875 by Col. Olcott. Its objecta 
are: (1) To form the nncleas of a Universal 
Brotherhood of Humanity, without distinc- 
tion of race, creed, or colour; (2) To pro- 
mote the study of Aryan and other Eastern 
literature, religions, and sciences; (3) To 
investigate unexplained laws of Nature and 
the physical (>owera of man. The society haa 
several branches in Europe and in India. (See 
Olcott : Theosophy ; Sinrutt: Occult World,.) 

• the -6- soph’- io-al-1^, adv. [Eng. theo- 
sovhioal; -ty. | in a theosophical manner; 
with direct divine illumination. 

the-os'-c-phl^m, «. [Gr. Ocfc (f/wo*)=God, 
and oo4>urua{sophisma); cro<f>6<; (sophos) = wise. ] 
Pretension to divioe illumination ; enthu- 
siasm. 

" Many tmoe* of tho ipirit of theotophUm may bo 
found. ’—Enfield: Bitt. Philotophy, voi. 1L 

the-os'-d-phlst, ». [Theo8ophi8k.] One 
wiio cultivates or affenta theosophy ; one who 
rofessea to hold Intercourse with God and 
eavenly spirits ; one who pretends to derive 
hia knowledge from divine revelation. 

"The chief Thootophizt of the Loudon branch of the 
trwe believers."— Pall Mali Qaeett*, April 28, 1884. 


* tho -6 -h 6- phist’- Ic-al, a. [Eng. theoso- 
phist ; -icaf.] Theosophical. 

# the-Ss'-6-phxze, v.i. [Eng. theoeoph(y): 
-iae.] To treat of or to practise theoaophy. 

the-OB’-O -ph^T, «. [Gr. 0*o<ro <£ ia (theosophia) 
= knowledge of divine things : 0«os — God. 
and (sop /itft) = wisdom ; <xo<f>6« ( sophos ) 

= wise ; Fr. theoso^hie ; Sp. & ltal. teosofia.] 
Hist . ; A term signifying literally “ Divine 
■Wisdom,” but which has been employed to 
designate several systems differing widely 
from each other, of which the chief are : 

(1) The system of the Fire-philosophers or 
Rosicraclans (q.v.), who claimed to be able, 
by a miraculous intuition of the properties of 
the so-called element of fire, to provide a 
solution, not only for every difficulty of 
physics, but also for every doubtful problem 
in the spiritual world. The leader of thia 
movement waa Paracelsus (1493-1541); it 
gained many adherents on the Continent, and 
had a celebrated advocate in England in the 
person of Kohert Fludd (1574-1637). These 
Theosophists asserted that God, who ia un- 
changeable, acts in the kingdom of grace 
just aa he does io the kingdom of nature; ao 
that whoever understands how natural bodies, 
in particular the metsls, are changed, under- 
stands also what passes in the soul in regenera- 
tion, eaoctification, aod renovation. 

(2) A form of Christian mysticism, which, 
excluding the dialectic processes of philo- 
sophy and the claims of authority and revela- 
tion, professed to derive its knowledge of 
God from direct and immediate intuition and 
cooteinplatioo, or from the immediate com- 
munication of God himself. Traces of this 
belief are to be found in the early history of the 
Church, but the name Theoaophy, in this con- 
nection, is applied chiefly to the system de- 
veloped from the writings of Jacob Boiime ? or 
Bfihmen (1575-1624), a shoemaker of Gorlitz. 
sometimes called the “Teutonic Philosopher.’ 
He studied the Scriptures diligently, acquired 
eome notions of chemistry and naturai science, 
eaw visions, as he believed, and caine at last 
to conaidef hie speculations on the Deity and 
origin of things as given to him by internal 
illumination. According to Bbhme, finite 
existences are an efflux from the One Infinite 
existence, and such efflux, manifesting itself 
in fire, light, and spirit, Is a necessary attri- 
bute of God's own being. Angels and men 
owe their origin to the divine fire, from which 
light and love are generated in them. Thia 
triune life is the perfection of being, and the 
loss of it constituted the fali of angels and 
men. Christ restored to men the germ of the 
paradisaical life, which ia possessed by all 
through the new hirth ana hia indwelling. 
No man can be lost except hy the wiiful 
destruction of the germ of the divine life. 
Bdhme’a Theosophy, however, waa at the 
bottom thoroughly Christian. Henry More 
(1614-87), to some extent, adopted Bohme’a 
opinions, as did William Law (1686-1761).. 

(3) Search after divine knowledge — the 
terra divine applying to the divine nature of 
the abstract priooiple, not to the quality of 
a Personal God. {Olcott: Theosophy , p. 176.) 
Theoaophy is apparently allied to Spiritual- 
ism, and, like it, is decidedly anti-Christian. 
Moreover it has been alleged, with some show 
of truth, that tha totalled occult phenomena 
produced by some of the leading theosophists 
m support of their system ars neither more 
nor less than conjurl ng tricks. Io this coootry 
there are namerous mountebanks professing 
beliefs somewhat aoalogous to theosophy lo 
outward form. 

• the -6t6ch'-nIo, a. [Eng. theotechn(y); -fc.) 
Pertaining to the action or intervention of 
the gods ; operated or carried on by the gods. 

* tho'-o-tcch njf, i. [Gr. 0«6? (theos) = God, 
and rexvr) (techne) = art.) The supernatural 
beings introduced into any piece of literary 
cbm|K)9ition. 

“ The pereooefee of the Homerio th*ot*ch*p, nuder 
which oame I include tbs whole of the suiieruntur&l 
being*, of whatever rank, introduced iuto the poem*.” 
— Gladtton* : Juvantu* Mundi . oh. vll. 

tho 6-the’-ca, *. [Pnet theo-, and Gr. Brjia) 
{thike)—e. cause, a receptacle.] The same as 
Monstrance (q.v.). 

The-6t'-6-k8s, a. [Eccles. Gr. Bcot6ko^ (theo- 
tokos) = bringing forth or giving birth to God : 
Bc6s (theos) — God, and tokos (tokos) = bring- 
ing forth ; tUt*) (tiktS) — to briug forth.] 


Church Hist, dt Theol. : A title of the Virgin 
Mary. The word itself does not occur in the 
New Testament, but its equivalent (“ the 
mother of my Lord”) ia found (Luke i. 43). As 
an ecclesiastical term it was adopted at the 
Councils of Ephesus (a.d. 431) and Clialcedon 
(a.d. 451), to assert the divinity of our Lord's 
Person. 

“ The title Th*otokoz. assigned to the Blessed Virgin 
hy eminent Fathers before the Nestorian controversy 
(tee Bright: NUU CWurc*. p. 802), and by the whole 
Church ever aiuoe the Council of Ephesua, is essentially 
a tribute to Cbilst's personal glory."— Liddoni 
Bampton Lecture* (ed. lltb), p. U6L (Note <L) 

* thcow, «. [A.S.] A slave. 

* theow-man, a. [A. 8.] A slave, a serf, n 

bondman. 

* ther, ady. [There.) 

* ther-a-bout-en, adv . [Thereabout,] 

* ther-a-galn, adv. [Eng. there, and n^ofiu] 
Against that. 

tliSr'-a-peu-^y, *. [Therapeutic.] Thera- 
peutics. 

“And contrasted this with the hopeless scepticism 
of the present day, as illustrated by the conspicuous 
abecuce of therapeucy from the proceeding* of the 
late International Medical Coogreas."— Laily Mows, 
OcL ft. 1881. 

tker'-a-peut, «. [Therapeutic.) One of the 
Thera'peutse (q.v.). 

“ Philo oa the Esseues and Theraprutt.’'^-8aturAay 
Rttie\o, Nov. 8, 1881, p. W8. 

Ther-a-pou’-tse, s.pl. [Gr. Bepan (thera- 
peutes) = a servant ; Btpawevt* ( therapeuo ) = to 
serve.) 

Church Hist. : A term applied to a body of 
Egyptian Jews by Philo in hia Contemplative 
Lxje. They arose about the end of the first 
century, and gave themselves up entirely to 
contemplation of the Deity, performing none 
of the duties of active iife, but living in soli- 
tary cells like hermits, and meeting ever] 
Saturday, which they kept as a great holiday, 
for devotion in common, alter which they 
again retired to their respective semneia or 
cells, and sj>ent thtdr time in their customary 
speculations. Eusebiue (Hist. Eccles., lib. ii., 
cn. xvih) claims them as Christian monka es- 
tablished by St. Mark, though without using 
the word Therapeutae; and says, “ Who can 
doubt that Philo ia speaking about the cus- 
toms of our people? Othera have called 
them Contemplative Essenes [Esskne] ; Lange 
thought they were Oriental philosophers of 
melancholy temperament who had imbibed 
Jewish notions ; Slid Jablonski considered 
them Egyptian priests addicted to astrology. 
“I agree entirely with thou who regard the T>>*ra- 
p*ut<B as being Jew* claiming to be true disciples of 
llutes, ami as being oelther Christian* nor Egyptians. 
Io reality, they were wild and ineiauclioly enthusiasts, 
w bo led a life incongruous alike with the law of 
Moaes, and of sober reason."— M otheim : Socle*. Bitt. 
(ed. Heidi, p. 16. 

thdr-a-peu'-tlo, a. & *. [Fr. thArapevtique, 
from’ Lat. therapeutica (ars) = (the art) of 
healing, from Gr. flepaTrevrueds (therapeutikos), 
from 0«pairevT7j? (therapeutes) es a servant.) 
[Therapeutae.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to the healing art; 
curative ; concerned in discovering and apply- 
ing remedies for diseases. 

“ Tkerapcutick or curative phyalck, we term that 
which restoreth the pAtieut auto sanity, and taketh 
away diseases actually adecting.” — Brown e; Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. iv„ ch. xtiL 

* B. As subst. : One of the Jewish sect 
called Therapeutae (q.v.). 

thSr-a-pou'-tiC - al, a. [Eng. therapeutic } 
-al.] *The same as Therapeutic (q.v.X 

"This remedy, in my opiolon, should rather be pro 
phylactical, for prevention of the disease, than thera, 
peutioaL , for the cure of it."— Ferrand : Lo** * Mtlan. 
choiy, p. 286. 

thSr-a-pou’-tics, «. [Therapeutic.] 

Mrd. : The science which treats of the heal- 
ing of diseases. It deals with tiie form, man- 
ner, and time in which drugs should be 
administered, if needful to administer them 
at all ; it instructs how to avoid incompatible 
combinations, and classifies remedial agents. 
(For its history in this sense, see Medicine, 
II. 3.) Therajieuticfl ai«o investigates the laws 
of health, and how it can be preserved. [Hy- 
giene. | Another branch of it ia Dietetics. 
[DiETEnc, B.) 

* thSr-a-peu'-tiflt, s. [Therapeutic.] Oni 
versed *in therapeutics. 


boil, ; poilt, Jdrt-l; cat, 9CII* chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Ihfii 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -elon = sh&n; -(Ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiis, -ble, -die, &c. = d$L 
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th£rapon, s. [Or. Bepairwy ( tnerapdn ) = an 
attendant] 

Ichthy A genua of Percidf% with about 
twenty species, some of which are more nr 
less marine, spread over the Indo-Paciflc. 
Body oblong, compressed, with scales of 
moderate size ; teeth Yllliform ; branchlo- 
fltegals six. They are all of small size, and 
may be readily recognized by the blackish 
longitudinal bands with which the body is 
ornamented. 

• thSr'-a-pjf, J. [Gr. Bepaneia (therapeia)=. 
servlcej nurture.] Therapeutics. 


* ther-be-forne, adv. [Thrrebefohe.) 


* ther-by, adv. [Thereby.] 


(here, * ther, * thore, adv. [A.S. dhar, dher; 
cogn. with Dut. daar; Icel. thar; Dau. A Sw. 
der; Goth, thar ; O. H. Ger. ddr, darn; M. H. 
Ger. ddr; Ger. da.] 

1. in that place ; at that place ; as opposed 
to here, there generally denotes the place most 
distant, but iu eome cases the words are used 
merely in contradistinction without reference 
to nearness or distance. 


« In crowing a heath, aappose I pitched my foot 
agxinat a atone, and were asked how the stoae came to 
be (Acre ; I might poaalhly answer, that for any thing 
I knew to tha ooalmry It had been there lot svsi.”— 

Paler ; Natural Theology* cb. L 
2. Io this or that object, point, or matter ; 
therein, in that, In this, herein. 


•* There art thoa happy.” 

Shake* p. ; Romeo A Juliet, HL a 


3. At that point or stage ; after going so 
fer : as, He did not stop there. 


4. Into that place ; thither. 

" The rareat that e'er eame there*.’ 

Shakesp. : Tempest. U. L 

5. Used as an exclamation calling attention 
to something, as to a person, object, or state* 
meat. 


" Why, there It goes."— Shakesp. : Titus A ndronlcut. 

It. l 

6. Used like that In interjectional phrases. 

" There 's a wench. Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, 
T. L 

7. Frequently used before the verb, when 
there Is aa inversion of the subject 

** And there came a vote* from Heaven, saying. Them 
art my beloved Son .”— Mark L IL 
^ There In composition represents A.S. 
dhdtre, dat fern, of the definite article, and is 
not quite the same as the adverb there. 
[Therefore.] 

% (1) Here and thert: [Here], 

*(2) Here by there : Here and there. (Spenser.) 


there-right, adv . 

1. Straightforward. 

2. On this very spot. ( CoUoq .) 


(here'-a-b6ilt, adv . [Eng. there, and about] 

1. About or near that place. 

2. Near that number, degree, or quantity: 
as, Thera were two hundred, or thereabout . 

*3. Concerning that. 

" Mach perplexed thereabout.’'— Luke xxiv. 4 


pier e'-a- boil ts, adv. [THEREABOtrr.] There- 
about ;* near that number, degree, or quantity. 
"Five or aix thousand hone, or thereabout l’— 
Shakesp. : All's Well, iv. a 


$here~af '-ter, adv. [Eng. there, and after.] 

1, After that; afterwards. 

2. According to that ; accordingly. 

M Wonld’et thoa aot eat ? Thereafter m I like 
The giver, answered Jesus.* Milton: P. R., iL I2L 

* 3. Of or after that sort ; of that klod, 
quality, or condition. 

** My audience I* not thereafter.” — Latimer. 

piere'-^-nSnt, adv. [Eng. there , aod anent .] 
Concerning that ; as regards or respects that 
matter or point. (Scotch.) 


there'-&t, * ther-at, adv . [Eng. there , and 
at.] 

1. At that place ; there. 

“ He opened a secrete gate aad oat thereat 
Oon voted her." Chaucer : Testament of Creseide. 

2. At that thing or event ; on that account. 

M Every erroor is a stain to the beaotv of nature; 
for which cause tt hlusheth thereat, and glorleth in 
the contrary." — Hooker. 


(here'-a-way, adv. [Eng. there, and away.] 
1. Away, in that place or direction. 

Z Abont there or that ; thereabout*. 
(CoUoq.) 


there'-bS-fore, * there -be- forn, adv. 

[Eng. there, and before.] Before that time. 


** In aterres many a winter therbefom 
Was writ tha datfa of Hector. Achillea.** 

Chaucer: C. T. t 4.MS. 


there by 7 , * there-bi, adv. [Eng. there, and 
by.) 

1. Annexed or attached to that. 

"Well, thereby hangs a tale.*— Shaketp. : Merry 
Wires, iv. 4. 

2. By that ; by that means ; in consequence 
of that. 

*• As if one asking, what a fibre was! 1 should 
answer him. that It was a thing made ap of several 
fibres: would hs thereby be enahled to auderstaud 
what a fibre was better than he did before I ’—Locke : 
Hum. Undent ., hk. iL, eh. xiiL 

3. By or near that place ; near that num- 
ber, degree, or quantity ; thereabouts. 

“Theriby a crystal stream did gently play." 

Spenser : F. Q., L L *4. 

(here-for\ ther-for, adv. [Eng. there, and 
for.) For that or this ; for It. 

" Therfor the Jewls anewerdea and seiden to him. 
what tokeae schewlst thoa to us that thou dolst these 
thing!*? *— Wycliffs: John IL 


(here'-fore, adv. [A. S. fore dhdert (sace) = for 
that (cause).] [There, t.j 
1. For that; for that or this reason; re- 
ferring to something previously stated. 


"The Romanists say, *tis best lor men. and 
suitable to tha goodness of God that then should be 
an Infallible Judga of coutroverstca oq earth; and 
therefore there is one."— Locke: Hum. Undent., hk. L, 
eh. iv. 


2. Consequently. 

3. In return, exchange, or compensation 
for thl9 or that. 


” What shall we have therefore f ’-Matt xlx. 27. 


4* For th8t purpose. 

“ We are therefore provided.” 

Shakesp. : % Henry Tl., L 4 


J Therefore, that Is, for this reason, marks a 
action ; consequently, that Is, In consequence, 
marks a consequence: accordingly, that is, ac- 
cording to something, implies an agreement 
or adaptation. Therefore is employed particu- 
larly in abstract reasoning; consequently is 
employed either in reading or in the narrative 
style ; accordingly is used principally in the 
narrative style. 


(herefrom', adv. [Eng. there, and from.] 
From this or that. 

** Be ye therefore very ooarsgeoue to do *11 that Is 
writtea la the isw, that ye turn not aside therefrom, 
to the right hand or to the left "— Joshua xxiiL 4 


• there -hgnfe', adv. [Eng. there, and hence.) 
Thence. 

** Thither doe I resolve to go ooce more by the grace 
of Christ end therehence to taka my pnatage Into 
Christendome over renowned Oreece.’— J. Taylor: 
Works. (lCtt.l 


(here-In', ■ thar-in, • ther-ln, * ther- 
ynne, adv. [Eng. there, and in.) 

L In that or this time, place, or thing. 

" Aad he entride tato the temple : and higaa to east 
out moo sUtinge thereinn* and hiynga"— Wydiffn : 
Luke lx. 

2. In that or this particular point, matter, 
or respect. 

M Therein thoo wrongest thy childrea." 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., 11L 4 

(hereln-to, adv. [Eng. there, and into.) 
Into that place or matter. 

“ Let not them that are In the countries enter 
thereinto."— Luke xrL 2L 


(hereof', adv . [Eng. there, and of.) Of that 
or this. 

“ In the day that thoa eatest thereof, thoo ehalt 
surely die ." — Genesis iL 17. 

• thSr-S-Sl'-O-fcist, S. [Eng. thereolog(y) ; 
•isL) One who is veraed in thereology. 

* th8r-£-#r-6-fc& *. [Gr. Bepv (thcro)- to 
medicate; sutf. -ology.) The art of healing; 
therapeutics. 

(here-£n\ adv . [A.S. dhforon.] On that or 
this ; on it. 

" Aad wheo he thought thereon he wepL ’—Mark 
Xiv.74 

(here-oiit', adv. [Eng. there, 8nd out.) 

1. Ont of th8t or this ; out of It. 

** There came water thereout.’— Judges sv. 14 

2. Without ; ont of doora. (Scotch.) 

* 3. Therefore ; In consequence of that. 

M And thereout have eondamoed them to lose their 
Jlvea "— Sidney : Arcadia, hk. iiL 

(here-td', adv. [Eng. there, and to.) 


1. To that or this. 

* 2. Besides ; over and above ; to boot. 

" If a be be black, and thereto have a wit." 

Shakeep.: Othello. T. 4 

• (here-to-fore', adv. [Formed from there, 
on analogy of heretofore.) Before that time ; 
before that. 

(here-iin'-der, adv. [Eng. there , and under ] 
Under that or this. 

“ Those which come nearer unto reason, flod mr» 
disc under the equinoctial lloe. Judging that there- 
under might be fotiod moat pleasure and the greatest 
fertli Ity.— Raleigh. 

(here-itn-to', adv. (Eng. there , and unto.) 

1. To that or this ; thereto. 

“ Pol nil of Ignorance pertainiog thereunto. 9 

Shakesp . : Henry 17//.. L 4 

" 2. Besides ; in addition. 

(here fip-on', adv. [Eng. there, and upojv.) 

1. Upon that or this ; thereon. 

2. Io consequence of that. 

** Thereupon I drew my sword 00 you." 

Shakesp. : Comedy q f Errors, T. 1 

3. Immediately ; at once. 

tbS-re'-va, t. [Gr. Bepevta (thereuo) = to hunt 
after, to chase.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Therevid* 
(q.v.). 

th§-re'-vi-dso, j. pi. [Mod. Lat. therev(a); 
Lat, fern. pi. adj. sutf. -ute.] 

Entom.: A family of Notacantha, akin to 
Asilidae, bnt having the proboscis short, and 
terminated by fleshy lips. The larva,' which 
Is long, Uvea in mould aud rotten wood. The 
perfect insect feeds on other Diptera. 

• there-whlle', • thcr-while, adv. [Eog. 
there, and while.] At the same time. 

** Teach yng vs therwhile, to vsa tbs most fsooor 
possible toward es sumers.” — I dol : Luke xxiL 

(hcre-with', adv. [Eog. there, and with.] 

1. With that or this. 

" I have learned lo whatsoever state I am therewith 
to be coatent ’^ Pkilippians iv. IL 

* 2. Immediately. 

(here-wi^h-al', adv. [Eng. there, and withal) 

L With that or this; therewith. 

2. At the same time. 

M Olre her that ring, and therewithal 

This letter." Shakos p, i Two Gentlemen, tv. 4 

* 3. Oyer and above. 

" Therewithal the execrable act 
Oa their late inorther'd king they aggravate." 

Donne. 

therf, * tharf, *tharfe, a. [A.S. therf, 
theorf— unfermeuted.] Unleavened. 

"The oyst achalds bo of therf brede."— Trewisa : 
Blgden, v. 9. 

therf bread, * therf-breed, ». Un- 
leavened bread. 

" With therf-breed and lettni wllde." 

Cursor Mundi, 6,071. 

• ther-fore, adv. [Therefore.] 

• ther-firo, adv. fMId. Eng. ther = there, and 
fro.) From that ; therefrom. 

• tber-galne, adv. [Mid. Eng. ther = there, 
and again.] Against that. 

ther'-J-&C» S. A a. [Lat theriacus; Gr. 
%>uucos ( thiriakoe ).] [Treacle.] 

A. As subst. : A name formerly given to 
various compositions supposed to be efficacione 
against poison, but afterwards restricted to 
what is termed Theriaca A ndromachi, a Venice i 
treacle, which is a compound of sixty-four 
drags, prepared, pulverized, and reduced by 
means of honey to an electuary. 

"Whea the dtwue was yoang, it wm mitigated 
with roh of elder; with crabs-eye*; apirits of harts- 
horn ; theriac and vinegar ."— Ths Student, IL S4L 

B. As adj.: Of or pertaining to theriac; 
medicinal. 

thS-ri-a-ca, *. [Lat] The same as Thxruo 
( q.v.> 

tb^-ri'-a-cal, ■ the-ri-a-call, a- [Lat 

theriacus.] The same as Theriac (q.v.). 

" Theriacall trochiaks, troaches made of viper, flesh, 
to enter into the composition theriaca, that U, 
treacle .*— Plutarch : Glossary. 

■ ther'-i-al, * ther'-X-^U, a. [Theriac.) 
Theriac, mediclnaL 

** Yet see what account there Is made of a oam posi- 
tion called theriaU. deviasd onely for sacews and 
saperflultis." — P. Holland: PI inis, hk. xxlx.. ch. L 


/ate, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wgl£ work, whd, s6n; mate, ebb, cure, unite, cur, r&le, full; try* Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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ther-i-&n-thr5p'-ic, a. [Gr. fypCov (therion) 
— a wild beast, and avfyxoiruro? ( antkrdpiko «) — 
of or belonging to man ; human.] 

Compar. Relig. : A term applied by Tiele 
[see extract] to one of liie divisioue of Poly- 
theism ; the other and higher stage he calls 
Anthropomorphic. [Zoolathv.] 

-Met Imitfwof the rxi« are either hum an bod let 
with heads <1 animale or the bodies of aaimal# with 
human head*. It i* therefore we cai] their religiou 
therianthropic." —Encyc, Brit. (ed. #th), XX. MS. 

ther-i-di’-i-d®, s.pl. [Mod.Lat. lheridi(<m); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. euff. -idee.] 

Zool : A very extensive family of Dipneu- 
monese. Small or moderate-sized spiders, with 
the abdomen generally large, as compared 
with the cephalothorax, and broadly ovate. 
Fore legs usually the longest; eyes In two 
transverse rows. These spiders are found 
among foliage, and sometimes construct ir- 
regular webs. The species are most numerous 
in temperate climates, and the greater nnraber 
belong to the Eastern hemisphere. 

th8-rid'-i-5n, e. [Gr. (hqpldiov (thiridion) — 
a small animal ; frgpl ov (tftfrion) = a beast.] 
Zool. : The typical genus of Theridildae 
(q.v.>. 

th8-rid'-*-mjfa, a. [Gr. Hp (Mr) = * *dld 
beast ; elfio* (eidos) = form, and (mu») = 
a mouse.] 

Palaxmt. : A genus of Rodents of doubtful 
affinities, from the Miocene of Europe. 

t ther'-i-d-dSnt, a. & #. [Theriopontia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the order 
Theriodontia (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any Individual of the Therio- 
dontia (q.v.). (Q. J. G. S ., 1876, p. 352.) 

t ther-i-*-dtfn'-ti-a (tl as ehi), e. pi. [Gr. 
&r)piov (thirion), and 
oious ( odous ), genit. 
oWn-os (odontos) = a 
tooth. Named from 
the mammalian char* 
acter of the denti- 
tion.] 

Palceont . : An 
order of Reptilia 
founded by Owen for 
the reception of a 
number of remains 
from deposits in 
South Africa nf Tri- 
assic or Permian age. (rvu. or thkxiodowt. 
The dentition ib oi & canine teeth. 



the carnivorous type, 
consisting of incisors, canines, and molars. 

f ther - i - 6 - mor ' - pha, a. pi. [Gr. ftptw 
(therion) = a wild beast, and /*op<f>ij ( morphe ) = 
lorm.] 

Zool. : Owen’s name for the Tsllleas Amphi- 
bians (Frogs end Toads), more generally called 
Anoura, or Batrachia Salientia. It Isa synonym 
of Huxley’s Batrachia, a name used by Owen 
to designate the class Amphibia. 

ther-i-d-mor'-phio, o. [Thbriomorpha.] 

Compar. Relig. : Having the form of one of 
the lower animals. [Zoo late Y.] 

« The Egyptian goda, thoriomorphic in their earliest 
•hapea."— ^?*«MeenfA Ctntury, Sept, 188ft, p. 440. 

ther-i-6 su-chiis, i. [Gr. frqpiov (thirion), 
and <roOx°* ( eouchos ) — an Egyptian name for 
the crocodile,] 

Palceont. : A genus of Crocodilia, with one 
•pedes, from the Purbeck beds. 

ther-i-6t'H&-m3f, s. [Gr. (hiplov (thtrion) — 
wild beast, and to peg (tome) — a cutting.] The 
anatomy of animals ; zootomy. 

* therm, e. [Therm a.] A hot-bath, a bath. 

thcr'-mee, «. pL [Lat., from Gr. 9«p(i6s 
(thermos) = hot] Hot springs, hot baths. 

ther a. [Gr. (thmruw) = hot) Of 

or pertaining to heat ; warm. 

thermal-alarm, s. 

Mach. : An attachment tor giving indica- 
tions of a hot bearing. 

thermal-analysis, a. The analysis of 
a beam of solar light, and the ascertainment, 
by means of a delicate thermopile, bow the 
temperature is affected by passing over the 
several colours and the invisible spectrum 
beyond. [Spectrum.] 


thermal-capacity, t . 

Physics: The amount of heat required to 
raise the temperature of a body one degree. 

thermal-motor, «. A machine in which 
the expansion and contraction of an object or 
material, by changes in the temperature, la 
made a means of motion. The term Is usually 
applied to a machine operatedby natural tber- 
moraetric changes. 

thermal-springs, thermal-waters, 

#. pi. Hot springs. 

thermal-unit, #. That quantity of heat 
which corresponds to an interval of 1* F. in. 
the temperature of 1 lb. avoirdupois of water 
at 39*10* F. It ia to the French thermal unit 
(I* C. in 1 kilogramme of water) as I : 3*96832. 

ther'-mai ljf, adv. [Eng. thermal ; - ly .] In 
a thermal manner ; with reference to heat. 

thdr -mlln'-ti-dotc, s. [Pref therm-, end 
Eng. antidote (q.v.).] An Ea9t Indian apparatus 
for producing a current of air. 

“The punkah would bearuinooe appendage, while 
the thermantidot* is out of the questlou. —Daily 
Ttltyraph, Aug. Si, 1883. 

ther-m$t- 6 - graph, ther - m$t' -r6- 
graph, s. [Trermometooraph.] 

therm' -lo, a. [Gr. Sep^o* (thermos) — hot.] 
Pertaining or relating to heat ; thermal. 

Thor' - mi - dor, s. [Fr.] Literally, the Hot 
Month, the name given, lo Oct., 1793, by the 
French Convention to the eleventh month of 
the Republican year. It commenced on Julyl9, 
and was the eecond summer month. 

Thor-mi-dor'-I-an, s. [Thermidor.] 

French Hist : One of those who, In 1794, 
took part in the coup d’itat by which the fell 
of Robespierre was effected. They were so 
called because the Reign of Terror was brought 
to an end on the 9th Thermidor. 

ther -mo-, therm-, pref. (Gr. 6<pn6s 
(thermos) = hot.] A prefix used In a number 
of compound words referring to heat or tem- 
perature. 

thermo-barometer, s. An instrument 
for measuring altitudes by means of deter- 
mining the boiliog-poiut nf water. They con- 
sist essentially of a small metallic vessel for 
boiling water, fitted with very delicate ther- 
mometers, which are only graduated from 80* 
to 100* ; so that each degree occupying a con- 
siderable space on the scale, the tenths, and 
even the hundredths of a degree may be esti- 
mated, and thus it is possible to determine 
the height of a place by means of the boiling- 
point to within about ten feet 
thermo-chemistry, e. 

Chem. : That branch of the science which 
deals with the heat liberated or absorbed 
during a chemical reaction ; thus, 2 grams of 
hydrogen, in combining with 16 grams of 
oxygen to form water, liberates a certain 
definite amount of heat, viz., 69,000 calories 
(units of hest); whilst water, on being de- 
composed into Its elements, la found to absorb 
the same amount of heat 

thermo-current, s. 

Elect. : An electric current produced by the 
action of heat. 

thermo-dynamic, a. Pertaining or re- 
lating to the relations between heat and me- 
chanical work. 


" Heuoe by thermodynamic Principle*, the heat 
1 Into mechanical effect in the cycle of opera- 
— Everett .- The C. Q. 8. System cf Unite, 


converted 
tions la . . .” 
ch. ix., p. 84. 

Thermo-dynamic valve: A valve depending 
for ita operation apon the expansion and con- 
traction occasioned by changes of temperature. 

thermo-dynamios, s. pi. 

Physics: The science which treats of the 
relations subsisting between heat and work. 

thermo-electric, o. Pertaining or re- 
lating to electric currents or effects produced 
by heat. 

Thermo-electric alarm: An epparatae de- 
signed to indicate the rise of temperature 
in bearingB for shaftings, or in any kind of 
machinery or any branch of manufacture 
where a fixed temperature is desirable. 

Thermo-electric battery : 

Elect. : A battery in which an electric cur- 
rent is established by applying heat or cold. 


Thermo-electric current : 

Elect. : A current produced by heating some 

g irt of a suitable apparatus. So named by 
rofessor Seebeck to distinguish it from the 
Hydro-electric, or ordinary voltaic current. 

Thermo-electric farce: The electromotive 
force of a thermo-electric circuit. (Everett: 
The C. G. S. System of Units, ch. xi., p. 74.) 
Thermo-electric pile : 

Elect. : A number of metallic plates of two 
different metals coupled in series, so that the 
whole of one set of the alternate junctions 
are at one side and the other set on the other. 
Antimony and bismuth are preferred, as being 
farthest apart of the metals ranged in thermo- 
electric order. By heating one set of the 
junctions, electricity is developed. In prac- 
tice, the face of the pile, which contains one 
eet of junctions, is turned towards the source 
of heat, such as a polarized beam from an 
electric lantern ; then, a galvanometer being 
placed in the circuit of the pile and equili- 
brated, any increase or diminution of the 
temperature In the beam ie at once shown by 
movement of the galvanometer needle. 
Thermo-electric series : 

Elect. : Metals arranged In the order of their 
capacity to generate a thenno-electrio current 
when heated. 

Thermo-electric value : 

Elect. : The value or capability of particular 
metals for thermo-electric purposes. (See 
extract) 

The dlffewno® of th# thcrmodlyetric valwt of two 
metai* *t * giveo temperature, t, U the electromotive 
force per degree of difference between the tempera- 
ture* of th# junction In h coupie formed of tneae 
metals, when the mean of the temperature# of the 
junction# is U’—Evvrctt : Th* C. 9. &. Bytttm of Unit*, 
ch. xi.. p. 7ft. 

thormo-eleotricity, •. 

Elect. : Electricity excited by application of 
heat to any suitable apparatus, usually the 
junction between two different metals. The 
discovery that it may be thus produced was 
made by Professor Seebeck, of Berlin, in 1821. 

thermo-eleotrometer, s. An Instru- 
ment for ascertaining the heating power of 
an electric current, or for determining the 
strength of a current by the heat it produces. 

thermo-element, s. 

Elect. : An element which aidB in producing 
thermo-electricl ty. 
thermo-magnetism, t. 

Elect. : Magnetism produced by the action 
of heat. 

thermo-siphon, s. A siphon attached 
to hot-water heating apparatus, invented by 
Kewley, of London, mia Fowler, of Devon- 
shire. 

ther-mi-0&l'-9ite, S. [Pref. thermo-, and 
Eng. calcite.] 

Petrol : A name given by Cordier to non- 
crystalline limestones, most of which enclose 
fossil remains and various sedimentary sub- 
stances. 

ther-m5ch'-r6~s^, ther'-md-erdae, s. 

[Pref. thermo-, and Gr. (c hrdsis)=: 

colouring.] 

Physics : (See extract). 

•• Dell d I t# lumiooui r*y# being di#tlngui*hed by 
their colour#, to these different obscure caioriflo r*y« 
Mellon! give# the name of thermocrote or heat colora- 
tion. The Invisible portion of the #p«ctrum i* accord- 
ingly mapped out into a «erie* of space#, each P«#Be*#. 
ing it# own peculiar feature corresponding to the 
coloured apace# which are *een in that V° T ^ ioU ^ AJV 
■pectrom viaihie to our eye#. —Ganot . Phytic* (ed. 
Atkineon), i 42ft. 

* thcr'-mi-feen, e. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
yevvaxo (gennao) — to produce.] An old name 
for caloric (q-v.). 

thdr-m5g -^n ous, a. [Thermooen.] Pro- 
ducing heat ; calorific. 

ther' -mi-graph, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Gr. 
ypddxo (grapho) = to write.] An instrument 
for automatically recording variations of tem- 
perature. 

** Bowkett’e new thtrmoffraph .. . i* an instrument 
for recording change# of temperature, which are mev- 
eured hy the action of heat upon a hollow, circular 
metaliio ring connected with a circular vessel, the 
whoie being filled with fluid and hermetically sealed- 
—Eaturt, voL xxiv., p. 47a (1881.) 

thor-mSg'-ra-phjf, *. [Thermograph.] 
A proces® by which engravings are copied on 
metal plates, &c., by the agency of heat. 


feoll, txfr ; ptfttt, ; cat, $611, chorus, shin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, ^enophon, J* 11 J* 

-dan, -tian = sham -tlon, -sion = shin ; -*ion, -fion = shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -<Ue, &c. - bd* 
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thermology— thesis 


* ther-m6l'-ogy, t. [ Gr . (thermos) = 

hot ; suit. -ology . ] A discourse on or an 
account of heat. 

ther mom'-S-ter,^. [Pref. thermo -, and Or. 
pirpou (metron) = a measure.] 

Physics: An Instrument for measuring in- 
tensity of heat, or temperature, by means of 
expansion of a liquid or gas. Mercury is 
generally employed, and an ordinary thermo- 
meter consists of a spherical or cylindrical 
gla.se buib at the end of s very fine tube, the 
bulb being completely filled, and the tube 
partly filled, with mercury, whilst the space 
nl»ove the mercury contains only a amali quan- 
tity of mercury vapour, which offers uo resist- 
ance to the expansion of the mercury. A rise 
of temperature is indicated by a rise of the 
mercury in the tube, owing to expsoainn : 
and, conversely, a fail of temperature ia indi- 
cated by a fall of the mercury in the tube. 
A graduated scale is attached, with two fixed 
points : the lower, or freezing point, and the 
upper, or boiling point, of water. The dis- 
tance between the two fixed points ia then 
divided into a certain numlter of equal parts, 
or degrees, which are continued above and 
below the two fixed points. On the Centigrade 
or Celsius thermometer (used by scientific 
meo everywhere, sod' in general use in Conti- 
nental Europe), the distance between the two 
points is divided into 100 degrees, the freezing 
point being 0°, mod the boiling poiot 100°; on 
the Reaumur thermometer (used only la north- 
western Europe), the distance is divided Into 
80 degrees, the freezing point beiog0°, aod the 
boiliug point 80°; on the Fahraoheit thermome- 
ter (used in America aod Eoglaod), the dis- 
tance is divided into 180*, but, since zero is 
82 degrees below the freezing point, the freez- 
ing point is 32*, and the boiling poiot ie 212*. 
Degrees above 0’ are termed + degrees, whilst 
those below 0* are termed — degrees. 

C.-~ 5x 9 + 32=F. j F. -82-S-9 x 4 = R 
R.-r- 4 x 9 + 32= F. O. +5x4 = 11, 

F.-S2H-9X 5 = C. lit. +4x5 = 0, 

Mercury can only be used for temperatures 
between — 40* and + 675*, einca it freezes at 
— 40* and boils at -f- 675*. For lower tempera- 
tures alcohol is used; and for high tempera- 
tures air thermometers are employed, in which 
changes of tem^ratore are measured by the 
expansion or contraction of a known volume 
of air. In deep sea thermometers, used for 
ascertaining the temperature of the sea, the 
bulb ia socially protected against the pres- 
sure of the water. [Maximum-thermomcter, 
Minimum-thermometer.] 

liter - mo - met'- rlo, ther - m£ - met- 

ric - al, o. [Eng. thermometer ; -ic> -icaL] 

1. Of or pertaining to a thermometer, or 
the measurement of heat. 

2. Made, performed, or ascertained by a 
thermometer. 

"[Thu book] come* accompanied with tome pre. 
IlmlunriM and an appendix, wh*reot the former con- 
tain* new thermomrtrical experiment* and thoujrhta" 
—Boy/#.* H'or**, li. 4«4 

therm ome trio-alarm, s. An instru- 
ment to release an alarm when a dangerous 
heat ia reached in an apartmeot ; a form of fire- 
aiarm. One form consists of a bent glass tube 
with a bulb at each end, one of which with a 
part of the stem contains ether; the other 
with a part of the stem containing mercury 
and open to the external air. The tube is 
jKdsed oo its centre by gravity. Should the 
temperature be raised by the preeeDca of fire, 
the ether would be extended, the mercury 
drhen into the bulb, the instrument tipped 
over on its axis, and the alarm anuoded. 

thenncmetric-analysis, s. 

Chem. : Applied to certain approximate 
methods of analysis, depending on the obser- 
vation of the temperature when a phenomenon 
takes place, or of the changes of temperature 
accompanying chemical reactions— ■*.?., fixed 
oils evolve different degrees of heat when 
treated with strong sulphuric acid, and the 
tem|*eraturea thus prod need are used to deter- 
mine the proportions of two in a mixtore, or 
to identify two oils, eaj>ecIaHy whan one ia n 
non-drying and the other a drying-oil. When 
15 gmia. were treated with 7’5 grma. sul- 
phuric acid of 90 per cent, the following rise 
ol temperature was obsened in the three nils 
tested: olive-oil from 12-40*, rape-oil from 
17-54*, and linseed-oil from 16-91*. 


thermometrlo steam-gauge, #. A 

steam-gauge which indicates the pressure In 


a boiler by the amount of expansion of a fluid 
at the temperature due to the pressure. 

thermometric -ventilator, s. A chim- 
ney valve consisting of a circular disk accu- 
rately balanced ou a spindle. Oo one side of 
the disk is an inverted siphon, open at one 
end and having a bnlb at the other. The 
lower part of the aiphnn tube contaioe mer- 
cury, and the bulb is full of air. Any increase 
of temperature expands the air in the bulb, 
depresses the mercury, and opens the valve, 
thua allowing the air to pass. 

ther-mo-mSt -ric-al-lfc adv. [Eng. ther- 
mometrical; -ly.] lna thermometrical manner; 
by means of a thermometer. 

ther mo mS t'-r6 graph, e. [Pref. thermo- ; 
Gr. fxfTpov ( metron ) = a measure, aod ypdd>« 
( grapho ) = to write.] [Thermometer.] 

ther-mo-mul'-tl-pli-er, e. [Pref. thermo -. 
and Eng. multiplier.) An instrument Invented 
by Nobili for measuring small variations of 
temperature doe to radiant heat. [Thermo- 
electric pile.] 

thor-mo-na'-trite, *. [Pref. thermo-; Eng. 
natr(on), and suit -ite 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, usually 
occurring as an efflorescence. Hardness, 1 to 
1*5 ; ap. gr. 1 *5 to 1*6 ; lustre, vitreous. Com- 
pos. : carbonic acid, 85*5 ; aoda, 60*0 ; water, 
14*5 = 100, which is equivalent to £ho formula 
NaOCO ? + HO. Found in lakes aod about 
some mines and volcanoes. 

th e r-m dni'-trit e, s . [Thermonatrite.] 

t ther-md-pd-gOl'-O-gSr, a. Pref. thermo 
Gr. mjYj (pegg) = a spring, a well, and Aoyos 
(logos) = a discourse.] 

Pkys. Science : The science of the phenomena 
of hot springs, geysers, Ac. 

ther'-mo-phone, a. [Pref, thermo-, and Gr. 
(jMnt) = sound. 

Physics: An instrument io which sonorons 
vibrations are produced by the expansion of 
heated bodies connected with an electro- 
magnet. It was first described by Theodor 
Wieseodanger in 1878. 

ther mo -ph^U'-ite, i. [Pref. thermo-, and 

Eng. phyllite. J 

Min. : A mineral occurring in aggregated 
masses of amali micaceous scales, which ex- 
foliate befnre the blowpipe. Hardness, 2*5; 
lustre on cleavage faces, pearly ; coloor, yel- 
lowish to light-brown. It ia a hydrated sili- 
cate of magnesia, which Dana includes in hia 
group of serpentines. It has been regarded 
as a crystallized form of the mineral serpen- 
tine. Found at Hopansuo, Finland. 

thdr'-mo-pile, s. [Pref. thermo-, and Eng. 
pile.] 

Elect. : A thermo-electric pile (q.v.). 

ther'-mo-seope, $. [Pref. thermo and Gr. 

<tk oirt<* (sloped) ~ to aee, to observe.] An in- 
strument for indicating relative differences of 
temperature. The term was applied by Count 
Rumfnrd to an instrument invented by him, 
and similar in principle to the differential 
thermometer of Prot Leslie. [Differential.] 

“A thepnoscope being carried from the bottom to 
the top pf the hill, the included air. Instead of shrink- 
lug lu that colder reglOD. manifestly dilated itaelf, end 
notably depressed the water, “—floyfe • Wvrlu, L 203. 

the r-m 6 -sedp'-le. ther-m6~seop-fo~iil, 

a. [Eng. thermoscop(e) ; -ic, -icai.) Of *or 
pertaining to the thermoscope ; made by 
means of a thermos cope. 


ther'-md-st&t, e. [Pref. thermo -, and Or. 
< rrar 6 i (statoe) = standing.] A self-acting 
apparatus for regulating temperatures. The 
name thermostat was first applied by Dr. Ure 
to an instrument patented by him io 1831, in 
which the bending of a spring enmpoeed of 
two unequally expansible metals, as steel and 
brass, was made to control a valve or damper. 

ther mo-st&t -Ic, a. [Eng. thermostat ; -ic.] 
Of or pertaining to the thermostat 

thermostatic alarm, a. A devica to 
give a signal when a certain temperature is 
attained ; used as a fire-alarm or as a warning 
of the heating of a journal, Ac. 

ther-mot-Io, ther-mSt'-fo-al, a. [Gr. 
8tpfi6* (thermos) = hot] Of or relating to 
heat ; resulting from or depending on heat 


ther-mfitMca, #. [Thermqtic.] The sdenoa 

of heat 

ther'-mft-tvpe, a [Pref. thermo-, and Eng 
type (q.v.).J An impression (as nf a slice of 
wood) taken by means of wetting with ddote 
acid, pressing on the object, and subsequently 
heating the impression. 

ther'-mi-typ-^, e. [Thermotype.] Ths 
act or process of producing a thermotype. 

* ther-of, adv. [Thereof.] 

ther'-Sid, a. [Gr. 0ijp (the r)= an aniras], and 
ei6os (eidos) — form, appearance.] Animal; 
having animal propensities or characteristics. 
Specifically applied to idiots, who in habits 
or. appearance resemble any of the lower 
animals. The word is of recent introduction, 
but the extraordinary resemblances presented 
by some of the weak-minded to certain birds 
aud mammals have attracted attention for a 
very long period. Pinel (quoted by Bucknill 
& Tuke: Psychol. Med., p. 152) speaks of 
“a young female idiot . . . who, in the form 
of her hsad, her tastes, her mode of living, 
seemed to approach to the instincts of a 
sheep.** 

-The antraid mind Df the theroid idiot I* necom- 
pAni*d by appropriate *nlniiii p*cuii*rlUe* ol Uniy.'— 
A ineUenth Century, Sept. p. asa. 

ther-#r-*-g*st, e. [Eng. therolog(y) ; -fef.] 
One versed in therology ; a student of ther- 
ology or mammalogy. 

•* A geDtlrraao who, tn nie a newly-coined tnvna- 
atUutic word, 1* certainly on* ot tl»e ft ret theroloaieU 
of hi* oountry. —Academy, Aug. 25, 1877. 

«. (Gr. (Ihtr), penlt. 

(th*ros)=z a wild beast; suff. -ology.) That 
branch of Eoology that treats of the mammalia ; 
mammalogy. 

•ther-on, adv. [Thereon.] 

«. pi [Gr. 6 jp (thSr), gen it 
0rjpos (theros) = a beast of prey, and irov« (pous\ 
gen it tto<5ov (podos) = a foot.] 

Palceont, : An order of Cope’s sub-class 
Dinosauria, couaiating of carnivorous forms, 
which are believed to have preyed on the 
weaker herbivorous members of the class. 
Feet digitigrade, digits with prehensile cisw.s ; 
vertebrae more or less cavernous ; fore Lmbe 
very small, limb bones hollow. The order 
comprises four families fMegalnsaurid®, Zan- 
clodontidse, Amphisaurldee, and Liibmsau- 
ridw), and two groups oraub-orders (Ceeluria 
and Conipeognatha). 

ther- sit- Ic-al, a. [After Tliersites, a 
foui-moutlied character in Homer’s Iliad.] 
Grossly abusive. 

"A pelting kind of thertUioai •Atlr *.*'— dtsms 
Tristram Shandy, vL 140. 

* ther- to, adv . [THEaETa] 

ther-wlth, adv. [Therewith.] 

* ther-wlth-all, adv. [TherewithauJ 

thS-r^th-rin, a. [Pref. th(io)-, and Enu. 
erythrin.] 

Chem. : One of the products ohtafned, ac- 
cording to Zefee, by the aimultaneoos action 
of ammonia and sulphur upon acetone. 

the-aau'-riiE, the san-rar'-I-iiin,*. [Lat. 

thesaurus; Gr. Orjoaupos (f/^awrci).] A 
treasury ; a lexicon. 

thesaurus verborum, s. A treasury 
of words ; a lexicon. Often eimply thesaurus. 


these, *thas, * thea, *theos, * thorn, 
* thuse, pron . or a. [A.8. dhds, dfuks, pi. of 
dhes = tliis (q.v.).] Tha plural of this (q.v.). 
These And those are used in contradistinction io 
the same way as this and that: these referriog 
to the persons or object* which are nearest io 
order or place, or were last mentioned ; those 
to the persons orobjecta furthest in order, Ac. 

“ Bids these la el«g*ne« of form excel." 

Ooseper : Re / irrmenL , 7»*-4. 

• the ~sl-cle, 9. [A dimin. from thesis (q.v.).J 
A little or subordinate thesis ; a proposition. 

the'-sis, s. [Lat., from Gr. (thesis) = • 
proposition, a statement, something laid down : 
from the root of ri^pi (tUhtml) = to place ; 
Fr. thise; 8p. tesis; ItsL test] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A josition or propoeltion which a person 
puts forward or advances, or offers to matn- 


f&te, fat, f&re, ^mldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, eam^l, her, there ; pine, pit, g'ire, air, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wqII, work, whd, u6n ; mute, ctib, eiire, unite, cur, rftle, fuU; try, Syrian, m, ee = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


the s ium — the ve tia 


mi 


tain ; a subject proposed fora school or col* 
legs exercise ; a theme, an exercise. 

- AO bociMt but a tiinnl* pair 
May aerra to make this thstu dear. 

Prior : Paulo Purganti. 

•2. A theory. 

* To ley down a practice of phyaick, conformable 
to bia th**it of the circulation of blood. — Puller : 
Worthies : Kent. 

3. An essay or dissertation upon a specific 
subject or theme, as an esssy presented by a 
candidate for a diploma or degree. 

IL Technically: 

1. Logic: An affirmation, in distinction from 
• supposition or hypothesis. 

2. Afiwic : The downward wave of the hand 
to denote the absence of accent. (Arsis.] 

3. Pros.: The depression of the voice In 
pronouncing the syllabise of a word ; ths part 
of a foot on which the depression of the voice 
falls. [Arsis.] 

4. Rhet. : The part of e sentence preceding 
and correspooding to the antithesis (q.v.) 

the' sl um, «. [Lat. thesi<m t thetlum - the 
bastard toad-flax.) 

Bet. : Bastard Toad-flax ; a genus of Santa- 
face®. Flowers ainall, green ; perianth femr 
or five cleft, persistent ; stamens with a email 
fascicle of hair at their base ; stigma simple ; 
ovary inferior ; ovules three ; drupe ribbed, 
crowned with the persistent perianth. Known 
ppecisa about sixty, all from the eastern 
hemisphere, except Thetium umbeUaUi, which 
is found in rocky woods in tha United States 
and Canada. It bears small white flowers in 
little umbels. T. linophylliim, the Lint-leaved 
Toad-flax, is a British form. It is a perennial 
parasite on roots. 

tbSs-mo-pliSr'-f-a, * [Gr. Oeopofcp « 
(thesmopkoros) = lawgiving; an epithet ap- 
plied to Demeter : 0*<rn6* (tkesrm) = law, 
and 4>op<fc (p/toros) = bearing.) 

Gr. Antiq. : A festival in honour of Ores, 
or Demeter, becanse she first taught mankind 
the use of laws. It was celebrated by many 
cities of Greece, but with most observation 
and ceremony by the Athenians. Tha wor- 
shippers were free-born women (whose hus- 
bands defrayed the expenses of tha solemnity), 
assisted by a priest and a band of virgins. 
The women were clothed in white garments, 
as emblematic of purity. 

«. [Gr. 0*^*0^ (thesmo- 
tketes) t from 0«rfi6* (thesmos) = law, and Otnt* 
(thetes) = one who places, from Wftwu ( tithbni ) 
= to place; Fr. thesmothltc.] 

Or. Antiq. : A lawgiver; a legislator; one 
of the six inferior archons at Athene who 
presided at ths election of the lowar magis- 
trates, received criminal informationa in va- 
rious matters, decided civil causes on arbitra- 
tion, took the votes at elections, and performed 
a variety of other offices. 

tll&S-pe'-ai-a, a [Gr. 0e<7Tr/<no« (i thespeslos ) 
a= divine, sacred, from the fact that Thespesia 
populnea ie planted around monasteries and 
convents, in tropical countries, for the sake 
of the shade which it affords, and so lias come 
to be regarded with a kind of veneration.] 

Bot . : A tribe nf Hibiace®. Trees with 
larga entire leaves ; involucre three-leaved, 
deciduous ; calyx truncate •, style simple ; 
stigmas five; fruit almost woody; capsule 
with five ceils, each with about four seeds. 
Thespesia populnea ia a tree forty or fifty feet 
high, with the foliage so dense at the top 
that it has been called the Umbrella-tree. 
It has roundish, cordate, pointed, five to 
seven-veined leaves ; the flowers, which are 
Jarge, are yellow with a dark-red centre. The 
tree ia very common along the aea-coast of 
South America, the West Indies, the Pacific 
Islands, part of Africa, India, and Burmah. 
It hsa b en planted along roadsides through- 
out India, and especially In Madras city. It 
yields a gum, a deep-red, somewhat thick oil, 
need in ontaneons affections. The capsule 
and flowers furnish a yellow dye, and the bark 
m good fibre. T . Lampas is a smstl bush, 
common in the tropical jnngles of India, with 
a good fibre, as has T. populnea. 

ThSs'-pI-AH, a. & s. [See det] 

A. As ad j. : Of or pertaining to Thespis, a 
Greek dramatic poet, born at Icaria, an Athe- 
nian town, at the beginning of tha sixth cen- 
tury B.C. ; hence, relating to the drama or 
theatrical representation. 


B. As subsL : An actor. 

“ The Lord Chamber Inin . . . dapped tb* unoffend- 
ing Thetpitu i in the Uate Buuie. —Doran l Their 
J MfsttUK Servant* (od. 1884). i. 12L 

Thespian-art, a. The drama. 

Thes-sa'-ll-an, o. & a [See det] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Thessaly ; 
hence, magic, Thessaly in classic times being 
considered the home of witches. (I/or.; 
Cam., i. 27, 21 ; Plin. : if. A T -, xxx. I-) 

M 8 pell « of euch force no wizard grave 

Ear framed In dark Thtualiatt our*. 

Scott: Marmion. (Introd.) 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Thessaly. 

Th£s sa-lo-nl-an, a. As. [See dsf.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Thessalo- 
pica (now Salonild), a city in Macedonia. 

B. At rubst . : A native or inhabitant of 
Theasalonica. 

flT SL PauVs Epistles to the Thessalonians : 

Kew Testament Canon : 

1. The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the 
Thessalonians. — St. Paul, on his second 
missionary journey, about A.D. 62, leaving 
Philippi [Philippian, %}, after his unjust 
imprisonment there (Acte xvi. *40), passed 
through Amphipotis and Apollonia, and went 
on to Thessalonica, where, for three successive 
Sabbatha in the Jewish synagogue, he con- 
tended that the Christ, Messiah, or Anointed 
One, of Old Testament prophecy, was destined 
to suffer and to rise again, and that Jesus was 
that Christ. His missionary efforts were 
probably continued for a considerable time 
longer outside the synagogue. A multitude 
of devout Greeks, not a few of the chief 
women, and others believed. This anccess, 
however, infuriated the unbelieving Jews, 
who broke into riot, drew to them the rougher 
part of the lower classes, assaulted the house 
of Jason, and dragged him and other believ- 
er* before the magistrate, who released them, 
after taking security for their future conduct. 
The Christians secretly conveyed Paul from 
the place by night, the apostle going to Berea, 
whither the Thessalonian Jawa followed him, 
compelling him again to leave, hia nsw desti- 
nation being Athens, and thence to Corinth. 
It la believed the first epistle waa sent about 
the end of a.d. 62. or early in 63, to tha 
Thessalonian Church. In it Paul speaka of 
their faith, love, patiencs, and other qualities 
(eh. t.), and alludea to the persecution which 
they and he had undergone (i. 6, ii. 1-19). To 
relieva hia natural anxiety regarding their 
steadfastness in trial, he had sent Timothy to 
visit them, and had heard from him the most 
cheering accounts of their state (ch. Hi.). 
He concludes by giving them practical 
exhortations, one of whlcn la not to sorrow 
unduly for deceased Christian relatives or 
friands, bnt to console themselves by thinking 
of their resurrection at the second advent of 
Christ (iv. 1-13-v. 28). Tha epistle was uni- 
versally accepted in ancient times, though no 
undoubted allusions to it exist till towards 
the close of the second century. Ita authen- 
ticity has been questioned by Baur. 

2. The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
the Thessalonians seems to have been written 
from Corinth shortly after the first, whilst 
Silvanns and Timothy were still Paul's 
associates. The Thessalonians had taken up 
tha idea, probably from tha words in 1 Thess. 
iv. 15, 17, “wa which are alive and remain," 
that the second advent of Christ was very 
near, and aoma of them had ceased to labour, 
and gone about as idlers and busy bodies. 
After an introduction (ch. i.\ Paul shows 
that, previous to this consummation, an apo- 
stasy wonld occur, and a personage, tha 
“Man of Sin," “the Son of Perdition/* or a 
principle, “ths Mystery of Iniquity," had 
first to appear and gain dominant power in 
tha 14 temple " (ch. ii.). Then he counsels the 
idlers “to work, and eat their own bread,” 
and, after other exhortations, concludes with 
the benediction (ch. ill.). Tha evidence for tha 
epistle is similar to that for tha earlier one. 

the'-ta, s. (Gr.) A letter (e, 0, 5) of the 
Greek’ alphabet corresponding to t h in auch 
English words as thin; sometimes oalled the 
unlucky letter, as being used by Judges in 
sentencing s prisoner, it being the first letter 
of the Gr. 0dvam (thanatos) t= death. 

• tlie^h, thatch, a. [Vetch.] 

• thet$h, v.L [Thatch.] 


* thet - ic-al, a. [Gr. 0cr ik6* ( thetikosp ] 
[Thesis.] Laid down ; absolute or incontro- 
vertible, as a law. 

M 8o that this law that prohibited Adam the eating 
Of the fruit. waa more thetical or positive, uot Uidis- 
peuaable and naturaL"— Jfor* : D*f. Litoral Cabbala, 
ch. IL 

the'-tmo, s. [Pref. f and Eng. (6)«f(n)i«e.] 
Chem . (PI.) : The name given to a series of 
sulphur compounds analogous to betaine 
and its bomologuea, and represented by tha 
CH 2 -S(CnHim+i) a . The methyl and 
formic ^ 

ethyl compounds are the only ones at pre- 
sent known : thus methyl thetina, CfHgSOa = 
CHj-fSCH^ 

^ ^ , obtained by mixing bromacetio 

acid with methyl aulphide in molecular pro- 
portions. 

ThSt'-is, e« [Gr.] 

1. Greek Mythol. : One of the sea deities, 
daughter of Nersus and Doris, She waa 
courted by Peleus, son of Abacus, king of the 
Myrmidons. Thetis became mother nf several 
children by Peleua ; but these sha destroyed 
by fire in attempting to see whether they were 
immortal ; and Achilles, her most distin- 
guished offspring, must have shared the same 
fate, if Peleus had not snatched him from her 
hand. 

2. A sir on. : [Asteroid, 17J. 

3. Zool. £ PalceonL : A genus of Myadd®. 
Shell sub-orbicular, ventricose, thin, trans- 
lucent, granulated on the surface, aud with a 
slightly nacreoua interior. Hinge-teeth one 
or two. Known species: recent five from 
Britain, France, India, Ac. : fo*eil seventeen, 
from tha Neocoraian of Britain, Belgium, 
France, and Southern India on ward* 

thet* -see, a [THirrsiE.) 

• the-ur'-£ic, • the-ur'-£fo-al, a. ' [Lat 
theurgicus, from Gr. Oeovpy tsos (; theourgikos ), 
from 6e4s (theos) “ god, and fpyov {ergon) = 
work.) Or or pertaining to theurgy, or the 
power of performing supernatural things. 

- All hi* ©od«iTour* to pare* hi* *oul bjr tlwM 
tHourffic k consecration* wm* frustrate."— BalliweUt 
jtclomproncea, pi W. 

th.eurgic-h.ymns, a. pU Songs of in- 
cantation. 

♦ the'-ur-&ist, s. [Eng. theurgfj/); One 

who pretends to or piactises theurgy. 

** Mor* refined n*crow<moer« or msflciui* call them- 
■elve* theurgistt : . . . tb Inking to hare to do only 
with good •plrit* u — BdUvmM: Molavuprimma, P- SL 

’ the'-ur-gy, a [Lat. theurgia, from Gr. 
Otovpyia. ( theourgia ) = divms work, magic : 
0*6* (iheos) — god, and fpyov (ergon) = work ; 
Fr. thiurgie ; Sp. & Itsl. teurgia .] The work- 
ing of some divine or supernatural agency In 
human affaire ; a working or producing affects 
by supernatural means ; effects or phenomena 
brought about amongst men by spiritual 
agency; specifically — 

(1) Divine agency or direct interference of 
the gods in human affairs, or the government 
of tha world. 

(2) The act or art of Invoking deities or 
spirits, or by their intervention conjuring up 
visions, interpreting dreams, receiving or 
explaining oracles, Ac. ; the power of obtain- 
ing from tha gods, by means of certain ob- 
servances, words, symbols, or tha like, a 
knowledge of ths secrete which surpass the 
power of reason, to lay open tha future, Ac. 

(8) That species of magic which mors mo- 
dern professors of the art allege to produce 
its effects by supernatural agency, as contra- 
distinguished from natural magic. 

*♦ Porphyry and »oxne others did dietingaieh theso 
two sorts, *o ft* to condemn Indeed the Kronor, « hioh 
they called magick or goety ; but ^ho*** 1 otbe ^ 
wblcb they termed theurgy, as Lndable and honour- 
able and a* an art by which they received angels, and 
had 'communication* with the god*^ Vet bt. Austin 
assures oe they are both damnable. —IlalliwU . Me- 
lamproncea, p» 6L 

(4) A system of aupennatural knowledge or 
power believed by the Egyptian Platonists to 
hava been divinely communicated to a hier- 
archy, and by them handed down from gene- 
ration to generation. 

th$-ve'-tl-a (or tl as shi), s. [Named by 
Linnsens after ita describer, Thevet, a French 
Franciscan, of the sixteenth century.] 

Bot. : A genus of Carisse® (q.v.) Infloret- 


bSTh^- ptfftt, ; cat, 50U, chorus, 5 hln, bench; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, aj; expect, ?cnwhom ‘“f • 

^ tion, -sion = shun ; - Jlon, -fion = shfin. -clo«. -tlo«. ^icu. = Are. -bio. -Ole, ic = ^ d ? L 
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thevetosin— thick 


«ence consisting of terminal or lateral cymea. 
Calyx five- parted, with many glands inside at 
its base; corolla salver -shaped, closed by 
four scales ; fruita slightly fleaby, with a 
hard stone inside. Tkevetia neriifolio. is culti- 
vated In tropical America, whence it has been 
introduced into India. The milky juice is 
very poisonous, the bitter and cathartic bark 
is a febrifuge, and an oil extracted from the 
kernels is emetic snd purgative. The seeds 
of T. Ahovai are poisonous, the berk and sap 
emetic and narcotic. The wood of !>oth has 
a heavy odour, and Is used for poisoniog fish. 

the vS-to'-sin, t. [Mod. Lafc. thevet(ia); 
Sufi's, -ode, -in.) 

Chem. : A glu coside obtained from the seeds 
of a species of Thevetis, growing in Mexico. 
It crystallizes in four-sided prisms, Is soluble 
in alcohol, and when heated with dilute sul- 
phuric acid is resolved Into glucoBe and a 
resinons body. It is said to be very poisonous, 
acting as an emetic. 

thew (l) (ew as n ), ' theaw, *. [A.S. thedw 
= habit, custom, behsviour, in pi. manners ; 
cogn. with O.S. thau = custom, habit; O. H. 
Ger. dou, dau.] 

I. Muscle, ainews, strength. (Generally in 
tha plural.) v 


H»t« (Amn and limb* like to their ancestor*." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ccetar. t S. 


*2. Manners, mental qualities, habits, be- 
*. (Generally in the plnral.) 


tumour. 


To *11 rood fW« bom iru the, 

A* like to the godd***. or «b« wai bora 
That of the «hel« the should be the corn*.* 

.... r __ , Chaucer: Hypermeetr*. 

• thew (2X *. [Theow.) 

thewed (ew as u\ • thewde, a. [Eng. 
thtw (1), a. ; -ed.] 16 

1. Having thews, muscle, or strength; 
muscular, strong. 

*2. Having manners; mannered, accus- 
tomed. 

“ But he »M wtML and wary of her will. 

And ever held hit hand opoo hit hart ; 

Y«t would not teem* ao rude, and thwd 111, 

At to deepite to curteout teeming part." 

Spenser: F. IL rt *5. 

thew'-^ (ew as u), a. (Eng. thew (1) ; -y.] 
Muscular, strong, brawny. 

^hey, * that, *thel, pron. [Seedef.] The 

plural form for all the genders of the third 
personal prononn, f.e., he , the, or it. It super- 
seded the older M, pi. of htd, hit = he, she, 
It. It is Scandinavian rather then English, 
being from lcel. their (nom.) thd (accns.); 
A.S. thd (nom.), thdm, tkdfrra (geo it,) ; thdm, 
thorn, (dat.) ; thd (accus.) ; cf. Dan. ASw.de 
= they ; dm = them. 

“ Blholde ye the Hit* of the feeld hou thei wexen, 
trnvellcu not neither apvnntn " — Wrclifs • Mat- 

them rt. ‘ 

IT It is used indefinitely in the phrase, they 
my (Ft. on dif), that ia, people eay, it is said. 

thl'-a, t. [Lat,, from Or. BeU (Theia) = a 
daughter of Earth, mother of the Sun and 
Moon.J 

ZooL : A genus of Oxystomata, with one 
speciea, Thia polita, ten iinea long. Found 
on the shores of Britain and the Mediter- 
ranean, burrowing in eand s little distance 
from the shore. 

thi-a-^t-fc, o. [Pref. <»f(o>, and Eng. 
acetic .] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and acetic acid. 

thiacetlc-acld, l 

Chem. : (CH;j)COSH. Snlphydrate of acetyl. 
This acid, discovered by Kekulfi, ia formed by 
the action of pentasulphide of phosphorus on 
glacial acetic acid. It is a colourless liquid, 
boiling at 93 smells like acetic acid and 
hydrogen sulphide, and ia alightly soluble in 
water, but mixes in all proportions with 
alcohol and ether. With solution of lead 
acetata it forms & crystalline precipitate = 
(CsHaOSfcPb. 

thi aT-dme, s. [Pref. thi(oy ; Eng. cdd(thyde\ 
snd auff. -ine.] 

Chem. : CgHjsNSa Obtained by passing a 
current of snlphydric acid gas into aldehyde 
ammonia. In a few hours thialdine crystal- 
lizes out. When recrystallized from a solu- 
tion of ether and alcohol it separates in large 
rhombic tables, strongly refracting, snd having 
a density of 1T9. It has an aromatic odour, 
melts at 43°, volatilizes at ordinary tempera- 


tures, very alightly solnble in wster, easily 
soluble in alcohol and ether. It has no action 
on vegetable colours, but dissolves in acids, 
forming solnble sud crystallizable Balts. 

thi a meth A1 dine, a. [Pref. thi(o)-; Eng. 
methtyl), and aldine.] 

Chem. : CgHjj^CH^NSo. Formed by satu- 
rating aldehyde with methylamine, snd then 
passing eulphydrlc acid gas into it. It sepa- 
rates as an easily decomposable oU. 

thl-&n-l-ad’-lc» a. [Pref. tM(o>, and Eng. 
anisoic.] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and snisoic acid. 

thlanlsolc-acld, s. 

Chem,. : C 10 Hi 4 O 2 *SO 2 . A monobasic add 
containing the elements of anise-camphor and 
sulphurous acid. Anethol is boiled with 
nitric *ci<J, and the oil produced distilled. 
The distillate between 215 4 and 245° is left in 
contact with acid sodium sulphite and alcohol, 
the sodium salt crystallizing out. The acid 
can be obtained in crystals from its barium 
ealt by the addition of sulphuric add. It has 
an astringent taste, ia easily soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, and forms crystallizable 
salts. 

thi-fin'-fo-Sl, «. [Pret thi( o>, and Eng. 
anuoL] 

Chem. : CgHgSO. A white pulverulent snb- 
stance formed by the action of ammonium 
sulphide on anishydramide. (Watt*.) 

thl-bau'^H-a (th as t), $. [Named after 
Thiebaut, secretary to the Linnsean Society 
of Paris.] 

Bot. : A genua of Yacclniaceae, chiefly from 
Peru. Leaves leathery, evergreen ; calyx five- 
toothed ; corolla tubulose, with a five-toothed 
limb ; stamens ten, anthers two-homed. 
Wine 1s made from the fruit of Tkibaudia 
macrophylla, and an aromatic tincture, osed as 
a remedy for toothache, from T. Quercin*. 

Thl-b£t' (th as t), a. [See def.] A country 
in Asia. 

Thlb'-St-an, ThI-be-ti-an (Th as T, ti 
as *hf), o. [Eng. Thibet; -an, -fan.] Tibetan. 

thi -hl©, a [A vsriant of dibble (q.v.).] 

1. A dibble. ( Prov .) 

• 2. A skimmer, a slice. 

3. A porridge-atick ; a etick uaed in stirring 
broth, porridge, Ac. (Prov.) 

" Th* thible ran round and th* . . . handf ul* ot 
*- BronU: Wuthertng 

Heights, ch. xilL 

thick, * thick©, • thikke, a., adv. t A t, 
[A.8. thicce; cogn. with O. Sax. thikki; Dut. 
dik; I cel. thykkr ; O. Teel, thjblckr, thjokkr ; 
Dan. tyk; Sw. tjok, (jock; O. H. Ger. dicchi: 
Ger. dick.] 

A. At adjective : 

1. Having more or less extent measured 
round the surface In tha direction of ite 
breadth, or from one surface to its opposite ; 
having more or lesa extent in circumference 
or diameter. Said of solid bodies : as, a 
plank three inches thick. 

2. Having greater extent or depth than 
nsual from one surface to its opposite ; rela- 
tively of great circumference, depth, or dia- 
meter ; having considerable extent when 
measured all round in the direction of its 
breadth. (Opposed to thin , tlender, or Aim.) 

* HU ihort thick neck." 

Xhakttp. : remit Jt Adonis. «7. 

3. Dense, inspissated ; having great con- 
sistence; containing much solid matter in 
suspension or solution ; not thin. 

“ The fog wa* ao thick that no land coaid be 
"en,' —Macoidaj : Hist. Eng., ch. xrli. 

4. Not transparent or clear ; turbid, dark, 
misty. 

“ A foootaio tronhled, mnddj . . . thick." 

Shakesp. : Taming qf the Shrem, r. 1 

5. Close set or planted ; having things set 
closely or crowded together ; compact, dense. 

" A mown of rongb a»c«ot and thick with wood." 

Dryden : Sigitmonda A Guitcardo, lot. 

6. Dense, impenetrable. 

" And th* people atood afar off. and Mom* draw 
nearnnto the thick darknew where God wm."- 

7. Coming closely together; following each 
other in quick succession. 

Nae doahtthat thej^werefaln o* 1th er, 

rnt: Two, Dog*. 


Ao’ an co pack and thick thfWither." 

Bun 


8. Without proper Intervals or flexibility of 
articulation ; indistinct : ss, thick speech. 

indisrinctly *** artlculate P ro P erl y 1 speaking 

Daily Telegraph, Feb. 21 , 1S8T. * 

* 10. Dim, indistinct, weak, defective. 

“My *lght waa or«r thick." 

Shake t p. : Julius Cceiar, v. a 

11. Mentally or morally dull ; stupid, gross 
crass. 

“Hi* wit** a* thick a* Tewkeibury muatard.% 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry J}\ IL 4. 

♦ 12. stupid. 

“I omit your thick errour In patting oo different 
« “ d * kl »«- 

13. Deep, heavy, profound. 

" TWck *1 umber hang* apoa min* eye*." 

Shakesp. t Pericles, r. L 

/* P? 11 .’. not acute > 8hsrp, nr sensitive. 

(Applied to the sense of hearing.) 

15. Intimate, veryfriendly, familiar. (Colloq.) 

** Newcome and I are not very thick together."— 
Thackeray : Stwcomes, ch. xxIt. 

B. At adverb: 

1. In close succession one after the other : 
fast or close together; thickly. 

'* a«}gbbooriag plain with arm Is cover’d o’*r : 

The xale an Irou harvest seem* to yield. 

Of thick sprung lance* In a wary field." 

Dryden : A u rengufm, t L 

2. Closely : as, ground set thick with trees. 

3. To a great depth or to a greater depth 
than usual ; deeply : as, land covered thick 
with manure. 

4. Without proper intervals ; Indistinctly. 
“And « peaking thick, which natora mn.de hU blemish." 

_ Shakesp.: S Henry J}' a *. 

C. At substantive : 

1. The thickest part ; the time when any- 
thing ia thickest. 

" Achimete* haring with a min* suddenly blown tie 
of th* waU of the Spanish *Utlon, lTt5 
CAtck of th* dust and smoak presently antsrad .kls 
men S-KnoUes : Hist, of the Turkes. 

* 2. A thicket ; a close bush. 

v, . « “ Djsmountlof itralt 
From hi* tall «t*wl. h« rush t Into th* thick.* 

Spenser : r. Q.. IL i th 

3. A thick-headed, slow, or stupid fellow : 
a blockhead, a dolt. (Colloq.) 

“What a thick I was to com* l ’—Hughes : Tom 
Brown's Schooldays, pi i, ch. rii 

IT G) TAfck and t/rin ; 

A- At subst, : Whatever Is In the way : aa. 
To follow through thick and thin. 

B» At adj. : Ready to go through thick and 
thin ; thorough. 

•• W* agaio see thst h« is one of th* most thick-and. 

thin adherents of the neo-French tachniane.’' St 

James's Gazette, May 20, 1887. 

(2) Thidc-and-thin block : 

Naut. : A block having two eheavea of uq 
equal size in the eame plans ; s fiddlc-block. 

* (8) Thick and threefold : In quick sue 
cession. 

“ They came thick and threefold tor a time, till on . 
experienced *tag*r discovered the plot"— L' Estrangt ' 

* thick-brained, o. Dull, stupid. 

“ Th* tMck-brain'd audience Uvely to awak*. 

Ttll with shrill clap* th* theatre do *h*ko? 

Drayton : The Heart 

thick coated, a. Having a thick, com- 
pact, or dense coat or covering. 

* thick-coming, a. Following each other 

in quick succession ; crowding. 

“She is troubled with thick-coming fancies." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, r. fc 

* thick-cyed, o. Having dim eyes ; de- 
fective in vision. 

“ Thick-eytd musing, and cursed melancholy." 

Shakesp . ; 1 Henry IV., U. 1 

thick-footed bat, $. 

ZooL : Vesperug o vachypus, from Northern 
India, Tenasserim, the Andaman and Philip- 
pine islands, Java, and Sumatra. It is about 
three inches long, including the tail ; fui 
bright reddish-brown above, paler beneath. 
The feot are furnished with circular discs, 
probably organs of adhesion, analogous to 
those present In the genus Thyroptera (q.v,). 

thick-grown, a. Dense. 

“ Under the thick-grown brake we'll shroud ourselves.* 

. _ _ _ Shakesp. : a Henry VI., iii L 

thick-head, t. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A stupid fellow, a block- 
head, a dolt. 

2. Omith. : [Pachycephala]. 


fate, 

or, 


s, at. fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit. 
■, wore, W9H work, whd, sin; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ee = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


thick— thief 
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thick-headed, a. 

L Dull, stupid, crass. 

* 2. Having a thick, dene©, or bushy head. 
Thick-headed Shrikes : [Pachvcephalid,®]. 

thick-knee, s. 

Orniih. : The genue CEdicnemua (q.v.), and 
especially (Edicnemus crepitans . [Stone-plo- 
ver.] 

“ Some .tone plover*. or thick-knees. wren in num- 
ber, hud a long start of the faloon. — £L James t 
Gasette, March 17, 1886, p. 1L 

thick - leaved, a. Dense; cioBeiy ect 
With leaves. 

“Through thick-leaved hrmnchee, from the dingle 
hrokt." Longfellow : tfunrfa* oi* the Bills. 

thick-legged bats, s. pi. 

ZooL : Emballonuridte ; a family of Micro- 
chiroptera, generally distributed throughout 
the tropical and eub-tropical regions of both 
hemispheres, rarely extending north or eouth 
of the thirtieth parallels of latitude. The 
muzzle ie obliquely truncated, and the tall 
either perforatea the interfemoral membrane 
oris produced far beyond it. The family is 
approximately equivalent to the old family 
Noctilionidae, and contains two sub-families : 
Emballouurinae, with ten genera, arranged In 
five groups— Furl® (2X Einballonur® (5X Di- 
clidnri (1), Noctillones (1), and Rhinopomata 
(I); and Moloeain® (q.v.). 
thick-lipped, a. Having thick lips. 

“Come on, you thick-lipp'd slave, I'll bear you hence." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, ir. 2. 

thick-lips, s. One having thick ilps ; a 
negro. 

* thick-pleached, a. Thickly or closely 
Interwoven. 

“ The prlooo and Conut Claudio, walking in a thick- 
pleached alley la my orchard."— Shakesp. ; Much Ado 
A tout Nothing. L 3. 

thick-ribbed* a. Having Btrong ribs; 
hence, not easily broken through. 

M In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 11L L 

* thick-sighted, a. Short-sighted, pur- 
blind. 

** Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice.” 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 136, 

* thick-stuff; a 

Shipbuild . : A name given to all plank above 
four inches in thickness. 


thick-tailed galago, a 

Zool. : Galago crassicaxulatus, from southern 
tropical Africa. It is aboot the size of a 
domsatic cat, with brown fur, and a great 
bnBhy tall, three or four inches longer than 
the body. 

thick-tailed opossum* s. 

ZooL : Didelphys crassicaudatus, from Brazil 
and Paraguay, ranging Bouth wards to the 
River Plate. It has no marsupial pouch, but 
veatigee of it remain In the folda of ekln with 
which the aix mamin® are covered. 


• thick, v.t. & <. [Thick, cl] 

A. Trans. : To make thick ; to thicken, to 
Inspissate. 

“Thought* that would thick my blood." 

ShaJcesp. : Winter's Tale. L 2. 

B. Intrans. : To become thick or thicken. 

" But see, the welkin thicks apace.” 

Spenser : Shsphearde Calender ; March. 

tblck'-gn* v.i. & t. [Icel. (hykkna = to become 
thick ; A.S. thiccian = to rneke thick.] 

A. Intrans. : To become thick or more 
thick in any of its senses, as — 

(1) To be inspissated, consolidated, or co- 
agulated. 

(2) To become cloBe or more close or nume- 
rous ; to press, to crowd ; benca, to become 
more animated. 

“On heaps the Greeks : on heaps the Trojans bled : ^ 

And thickening round them, rise the bills of dead. 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xviL 417. 

* (3) To become dense, dark, misty, or the 
like. 

“The weather still thickening, and preventing a 

nearer approach to the land."— Cook : Third Voyage , 

bk. vh. ch. 111. 

* (4) To become dark or obscure. 

“Thy lustre thickens 
When he shtues by." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, U. a 

B. Trans. : To make thick or thicker, in 
any of ita senses, as — 

(1) To make dense ; to make close ; to fill 
up the Interstices of : as, To thicken cloth. 


(2) To inspissate. 

“Mix It with thickened Juioe of sodden wines" 
Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia tv. 887. 

* (3) To make frequent or more frequent : 
as, To thicken blows. 

* (4) To strengthen or confirm. 

“ This may help to thicken other proofs.* 

Shakesp. : Othello, Hi. a 


thick'-en-ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Thicken.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. d parttcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of making thick or thicker ; tho 
state of becoming thick or thicker. 

2. Something put into or applied to a liquid 
mass or substance to make it thicker. 

“ They let it remain* within mortar* in the sun, 
and there take the thickening: and so et length reduce 
It into certain troebiseb*. and reserve them for use. 
—P. Holland: Pliny, bk. xxtv., ch. xlL 

3. Calico-print . : Paste which contains the 
mordant or dye, In some cases, and formiog a 
vehicle therefor. 


thickening-layers, t. pi. 

Bot. : Various layers deposited in the 
primary cell- wall of a plant at an early period 
of its growth. {Theme.) 
thickening-ring, t. 

Bot. : A ring formed between the wood and 
the bark of trees characterized by the forma- 
tion of annual rings. (Thome.) 


thicket, a. [A.S. thiccet.] A wood or col- 
lection of trees Bet closely together. 


" The wilderness is their*, with *11 its <»ves. 

Its hollow glens, it* thickets, and its plains. 

Uu visited by man.” Cowper : Task, vi. 40X 


* thlck-et-tjf, a. [Eng. thicket ; -y.\ Abound- 
ing in thickets. 


thick Ish, cl [Eng. thick, a. ; -isK] Some- 
what thick. 


thlckr-iy, adv. [Eng. thick, a. ; -ly.) 

1. In a thick manner ; to a great depth. 

“ Mending eracksd receiver*, having thickly overlaid 
thsm with diachylon, w* could not peroeiv* leak*. — 
Boyle. 

2. Closely, densely, compactly. 

“Lofty hills all thickly clothed with wood.*— Coo* ; 
First Voyage, bk. 11L, ch. ii. 

3. In close succession ; rapidly. 

“ So that your sin* no leisure him afford 
To think on mercy, they so thickly throng." 

Drayton : Noah'* Flood. 

thick' ness, t. [A. 8. thicnes.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
thick io any of the aenaea of the word, as— 

1. The extent of a body from side to side 
or from a surface to ita opposite. 

“ Nor indeed can a thought be conceived, to be of 
such a length, breadth. and thickness, or to be hewed 
and sliced out. Into many pieces, all which laid to- 
gether, as so many small chips thereof, wonld make 
up again the entire acts of that whole thought." — Cud- 
worth : IntelL System, p. 7«o. 

2. Depth. 

“Thas a foundation will be laid for It [salt] to accu- 
mulate to eny thickness by falls of snow, wlthoat It* 
being at all necessary for the «a water to freeie."— 
Coo* : Second Voyage, bk. lv„ eh. viL 

3. Denseness, density, consistence, spies! - 
tude. 

" Diseases, imaglued to come from the thickness of 
blood, come often from the contrary cause."— Arbuth- 
not : On Aliments. 

4. The state of being close, dense, or im- 
pervious. 

“The baake of the river and the thickness of the 
shades drew into them all the birds of the country."— 
Addison. 

5. Closeness of the parts ; the state of being 
crowded, close, or near : ss, the thickness of 
trees In a wood. 

6. Fogginess, mistiness, or darkness of 
weather; fog. 

“ Praying for the thickness to settle away that some 
blessed pilot-boat may heave in sight ."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Dec. 22, I BBS. 

7. Dulness of the sense of seeing or hear- 
ing ; dulness of wit ; want of sharpness or 
acuteness. 

“ What you write is printed in large letter* : other- 
wise, between the weskoes* of my eyes and thickness 
of my hearing, 1 should lose the greatest pleasure."— 
Swift. 

8. Want of due distinction of syllables or 
of good articulation ; indistinctness or con- 
fueion of utterance : aa, thickness of speech. 

IL Foundry : That application of ioam in 
loam-moulding which represents the metal, 
and which is afterwards knocked away to 
leave space for the same. 


thick -nCBS-ihg, s. [Eng. thickness ; -fngr.J 
Wood-rvork. : Reducing boards or pieces to 
an even thickness ready for dressing to shape. 

thick -set, a. & s. [Eng. thick, and set.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Planted or aet close. 

M His eyeballs glare with Are, *uffused with blood, 

Ills neck shoots up a thickset thorny wood." 

Dryden: Meleager A Atalanta. 

2. Having a short, thick body ; thick, stout, 
stumpy. 

B. As subsfanfu’e : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A close, thick hedge. 

2. Very thick or dense underwood ; Bcrub- 
bush. 

II. Fabric: A stout, twilled, napped, cotton 
cloth ; a kind of fustian, 

thick'-skin, «. & cl [Eng. thick, and sfctn.] 

A. As subst. : A stolid, coarse, gross person ; 
one who ia nnt easily moved by taunts, re- 
proaches, ridicule, or the like ; a person with 
little or no feeling ; a blockhead. 

•• What wouldst thou have, boor? what, thickskinf 
apeak, breathe, dlscues ; hriet, short, quick, map.”— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wloes of Windsor, lv. ft. 

B. As adj. : The same as Thickbkinned, 2. 

“ Nor can I hide to pen some hungry scene 
For thickskin earn, sod uadiscernlng eyne * ' 

Bp. HaU : Satires, 1. 

thick -skinned, cl [Eng. thick, and skinned."] 

1. Lit . ; Having a thick akin or rind : as, a 
ihickskinne# orange. 

2. Fig. : Not easily moved or irritated by 
taunts, reproaches, ridicule, or the like ; dull, 
insensible, stolid. 

thick' skull, s. [Eng. thick, and skull.) A 
dull, stupid person ; a blockhead. 

thlck'-skiilled, a. [Eng. thick, and skulled.) 
Dull, stupid ; slow to learn ; blockish. 

" FI eas'd to hear their thickskulled Judges cry. 

Well mov'd. J" Dryden : Fortius, i. 1W, 

* thick'-iprtmg, cl [Eng. thick, and sprung.) 
Sprung up thick or close together. 

* thIck'-$ > , cl [Eng. thick; -y.) Thick, dense. 

“ It was a very thicky shade.” 

Greene, in Mourning Garment. 

* thid-er, adv. [Thithrr.] 

* thld-er- ward, adv. [Thitherward.] 

thief; *thee£ *thefe, *theof (pi. # theives, 
* thenvts, m thevis, thieves), s. [A.S. ihet i/(pL 
thedfas ) ; cogn. with Dut. dief; Icel. thjofr; 
Dan. tyv ; Sw. t6uf; O. H. Ger. diup ; Ger. 
dieb; Goth, ffcftt&s.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who steal e or is guilty of theft ; one 
who takee the goods or personal property of 
another without hia knowledge or consent, 
and without any Intention of returnlog it ; 
one who deprives another of property secretly 
or without open force, as opposed to a robber, 
who usee open force or violence. 

“ I must bear my testimony, that the people of thi* 
oonntry [Otaheite] of all ranks, men sad women, arc 
the amntest thieees upon the face of the earth." — 
Cook : First Voyage, bk. i.. ch. x. 

In the times of Queen Elizabeth and 
James I. no such Bbarp distinction was made 
as we now draw between a robber and a thiet 
In Matt. xxi. 13, xxvi. 55 ; Mark xiv. 48, 
Luke x. 30, &c., the translation should have 
been robber instead of thief, and the penitent 
thief (cf. Matt, xxvii. 38-44, and Luke xxiii. 
39-42 of the A.V.) crucified with Jeeue should 
have been designated the penitent robber. 

2. Used as a term of reproach, and applied 
especially to a person guilty of cunning, de- 
ceitful, or secret actions. 

“ Angelo au adultcroo# thief." 

Shakesp : Measure for Measure, v. 

3. An excrescence or waster in a candle. 
(Colloq.) 

“ Their burning lamp* the storm ensuing show, 

Th' oil sparkle*, thieees about the amiff do grow." 

May : Virgil ; Georgia L 

IL Bot. : Rubus frulicosus. (Brit. & Hall.) 

thief-catcher, 8. One who catches 
thieves ; one whose business or profession is 
to bring thieves to justice. 

* thief-leader, s. A thlef-catchcr. 

“ A wolf passed by *• the thief-leaders were dragging 
a fox to execution. — L’ Estrange. 

* thief-stolen, a. Stolen by a thief or 
thieves. ( Shakesp . : Cymbeline, L 7.) 


hSh, ; p6bt, J<^fl ; cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bengh ; go, ^em ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - f. 
-dan, -tlan — -tion, -don = shftn ; -tion, -flon = shun, -clous* tious, -sious = shds. -hlo, -die, &c — hel* dgL 
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thiefly— thin 


• thief-taker, x A thief-catcher. 

thief-tube, x A tube tor withdrawing 
samplesof liquids from casks, Ac . ; a sampling- 
tube. * s 


• thief -ly, *theefe-ly, adv. [Eng. thief: 
* ly .) Like e thief. 

** And In tha night full thecfdy g»n ha lUIka, 

When ararjr wight w m to bli rwte brought?* 

Chaucer ; Lucrece of Rom a. 


* thief’ - t£-ous, «. 

Thievish. 


[Eng. thief ; -teoux] 


* t hie f'-te-oua ly, adv. [ Eng. ; -ly. ] 

Thievishly. 

“Cam* (hi'fteoutly to »n*tch iw»f soma of my 
lardom."-rr ? ttAart ; Rabelais, bk. iL, ch. xiv. 

thi ersph'-Ite (or th as t), x f After F. ron 
Thiersch, the discoverer ; suft - it e (1/i*.).] 
3/in. ; A mineral substance occurring as an 
encrustation on the marbles of the Parthenon, 
Athens. Stated to be an oxalate of lima origi- 
nating from the action of vegetation on the 
marble. 

thi-S-thhT-dme, x [Pref. thi(oy ; Eng. 
cth^yiy cddfehyde), and anff. -ine.) 

Chem.: Prepared from 

ethylaniine in the same way asthiamethaldine. 
Has not been obtained pore. 

thief- ale (th as t), x (Native name.] 

1. Bot. : Melanorrfura usitatissima. 

2. Oiem.: A resinous anbetance need as a 
varnish by the Burmese. It exudes from 
Mclanorrhcea usitatissima in the form of 
very viscid, light-brown liquid. The main 
portion la soluble in alcohol, and ia very 
tenacious. The remaining portion is Insol- 
uble in alcohol, but partly soluble in ether, 
and changes, on exposure to the air, to a deep 
black and nearly solid substance. 

thieve, w.i. A t. [A.8 . gethayian,) 

A- Intrant . ; To steal ; to practise theft. 

** Or prowl in court* of b* for bomao pray, 
la rao&l orroh os brood highway. * 

Thornton: Castle Indolence, L IX. 

# B. Trans . : To take by theft; to steal. 

^ . " Could thU Hognli 

Who prayed tby prweoe* with «o Cere* * ferrous 

Hava th ieeed ttaa «mO." Lytton Rick thru, ▼. tL 

thieve less, a. [Scotch thieve = thew (q.v.) ; 
Cold, dry, ungracious, bitter. (Spoken 
or « person’s demeanour.) 

** wr thisreUu *tw*r to aee a*eh nediab mien 
He, down the water, gie* him that guid^’an.* 

Run* : Brig t of Ayr* 

thlev'-er ^, • theev-er-y. * thev-er-y. 

x [Eng. thieve; -ry.] * 

1. The act or practice of thieving ; theft. 

“For In hospitality, a* In thievery, the Gaelic 
maraodera rivalled the Bedouin*."*— -Macaulay / Hi*t. 
£»$., ch. ariii. 

2. That which is stolen. 

“ fnjnrioaa Time now. with * robber'* hut*. 

Crau** bia rich thievery up, b« know* not bow.* 
Shakap.: Troilut A Crttrida, ir. 4, 

thleveg, s. pL [Thief.] 

thieves’ Latin, a A Jargon used by 
thieves; the cant or slang used entirely, or 
almost peculiar to, thieves. 

* thieves’ vinegar, s. A kind of vinegar 
made by digesting rosemary tops, sage-leaves, 
Ac., in vine^er, anciently believed to be an 
antidote agamat the plague. It derived its 
name and popularity from tbe story that fonr 
thieves who plundered the bodies of the dead 
dnring the plague ascribed their impunity to 
this preparation. 

thiev'-ish, * theev-lsh, ♦ thev-ish. a. 

[Eng. thief; -ish.] 

L Given to stealing ; addicted to tbe prac- 
tice of theft. 

“The namaof the I*d rones oe mine roomie* the looses 
0* JiftgiUhMTi* crew from the thievish propensities of 
tbe natives. —Taylor : Word t A Placet fed. 187SJu oh. IL 

2. Partaking of tha nature of theft; as, a 
thievish practice. 

* 3. Given to, characterised by, or accom- 
panied with robbery. 

" With * b*** and boitt’ron* sword enforc* 

A wutviih living on the common roni* 

Shaketp. : A « Ton Like H, IL X 

4. Frequented or infested by thieves or 
robbers. 

** Walk In tkirwitk ways.** 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, tv. t 

6. Acting or working hy Stealth ; aly, secret. 

. . . “ uormption'* thiesleh art*. 

And mffUo force, began to mg the mound* 

And majesty of laws." Tkomeem : Liberty, Ui. *9». 


thieV-ish ly, * thiev-ish-lye, adv. [Eng. 
thievish ; 4y . ) In a a thievish manner ; like a 
thief ; by theft. (Cowper : Task , v. 67.) 


thle V* -Ish-n ess, s. [Eng. thievish; 
Tlie quality or state of being thievish. 


■wm.] 


thig, v. t. & L [Icel. thig, thiggja = to get, to 
receive, to accept, to receive hospitality for 
a night ; Dan. tigge = to beg ; tigger s= a 
beggar ; A.S. thiegan , thiga a = to get, to 
receive.] 

A. Trans. ; To ask, to beg, to supplicate. 
{Scotch.) 

B. Tntrans. : To go about receiving supply 
or aid from neighbours, Ac. (Scotch.) 

“ L*ng-leo?*d Hialajud giiile* that will wither 
work nor waut, and mann gang thfaglng and aoontu* 
about on their acquaintance*." — Scott : Rob Roy. 
ch. xxvL 

thi^T-ger, a [Eng. thig; -er.) One who 
thigs ; a beggar ; especially one who solicits 
a gift or assistance in food or money, not on 
the footing of an absolute mendicant pauper, 
but as one in & temporary strait, having 
claim on tha liberality or others. 

thigh (gh silent), fthelgh, * thiii , «thL 
* the, * thy, ‘thye, i. [A.S. thcoh, thed; 
cogn. with Dut. dij; IceL thjdzz thigh, rump; 
O. H. Ger. deoh, theok; M. H. Ger. ditch, die.] 
The thick, fleahy portion of the ieg between the 
knee snd the trunk. (Uaed generally of man.) 

“ On ea Jiao* far’d wane, prepar'd to fly ; 

Tha fatal fang drova deep within hi* thigh." 

Lryden; Ovid; Metamorphoses Till 

thigh-bone, x 

Anat. : The femur, the largest bone in the 
skeleton, situated between the os inntmU 
natum and the tibia. In the erect position of 
the body it inclines inwards, and slightly 
backwards as it descends. At Its superior 
extremity ia its neck ; Its ahaft terminates 
beneath in two condyles, united anteriorly, 
but eeparated posteriorly by a deep Intercon- 
dylar fossa or notch. [Tboc&amtkk.] 

** Th# rpada of the fard«n«r ha* ■ truck upon many 
ekull* and thigh-bone i it a short distance hen rath tha 
turf and Aowen.'—Meemuley : Hint. Eng., ek. xii. 

• thigh-borne, a. An epithet applied to 
Bacchus from his having been andoeed in the 
thigh of Zeus, after the death of his mother, 
Seinele. 

Tha thigh-born* Watard of tha th undying love." 

J. Taylor : Bacchus A Apollo. 

thigh-mouthed orustaoea, x pi. 

ZooL : Tha Meroatomats (q.v.), 

• IhlUc, • tbUke, pron. or a. [A.S. tkyle, for 
thytic, from thy, instrumental case of *e, se6, 
tiuzt [That], and lie = like (q.v.).] . That, that 
same. 

“ I love thOk Imi: ala*, why do I lore ? 

8ha deign* not my good will. Vat doth reprore." 

Spenser; Shepheard* Calender; Jon. 

thill, "thille, *thylle, x [A.8. thille ~ * 
slip of wood, a trencher; cogn. with Icel. 
thuja = a. plank, planking; M. H.Ger. dille, 

O. H. Ger. dilld , thUi; Ger. diele-=t a board t 
a plank ; Icel. thili = & wainscot a plank ; 
O. ii. Ger. do, dilo — a plank.] 

1. Vehicles : A ahaft ; one of the two side- 
pleree by which oDe horse is hitched to a 
vehicle. (Written also fill.) 

“ ^ore e**lly a waggon may be drawn tn rough w*yc 
If tka fore wheel* wera u high a* the binder wheel*. 

■ nd if tha thills were fixed under t be ax i*. Mortimer : 
Husbandry. 

2. Mining : The floor of the mine. 

thill coupling, x A device for fastening 

the shafts to the tore-axle. 

thill-horse, x The same as Thiller 
( q.v.). (Written also fill-hont). 

" Thoo hast got more hair on tby chin than Dohhin, 
m j thUl-horee, ha* on hi* Uil.“— tfuitcep. ; Merchant 
Of Venice, v. X 

thill Jack, x A tool for attaching the 
thills of a carriage to the clips of the axle. 

thill- tug, s. A lesther loop depending 
from the harness saddle to hold the ahaft of a 
carriage. 

thill-cr, x [Eng. thUl; *r.) The horse 
which goes between the thills or ehaftt, and 
supports them. (Written also filler.) 

“ hrtdla and saddle, whltloatber. and nail, 

W itb ooiiar* and bamco^ for thaler and a1L~ 

Taster : Husbandry . 

thim -ble, * thim - boll, * thim - biL 
* thym-byl, x [A.S. thfnul - a thnmb- 
eta.ll, from thitma — a thumb.] 

L Needlework : A metallic cap or sheath 


used to protect the end of the finger in sawing. 
Seamstresses use a thimble having a rounded 
end with numerous aiuaii pits or iodentAtionx 
Thosa used by tailora are open at the end. 

“Tha Cret, * travelling toitor. who hy the mviterr 
of hi* needle and thimble had iurv*y d the faahilu* o? 
0/f*^7a^. b and Senum. * net. ; fair Maid 

2. Bot. : (1) Digitalis purpurea; (2) Silens 
maritima. 

3. Build. : A eleeve aronnd a stove-pipe 
when it passes through a wall or ceiling. 

4. Machinery: 

(1) A aleeva or tube through which a boifc 
passes, and which may act as a et&y. 

(2) A farrnle to expand a tube ; apecificaliy. 

a ferrule for boiler- tubes. y 

6. Naut : An iron ring having an exterior 
groove worked into a rope or sail, for the 
purpose of receiving another rope or a lanyard : 
a large eyelet. 9 

thimble berry, s. 

Bot. ; (l) a kind of black raspberry, Rubus 
occidentalis, common in America: f21 R. 
spectabilis; (3) R. nutkanus. ^ 

«• A case for hoiding a 

thimble or thimbles, 

thimble-coupling, «. 

Mach. : A kind of permanent conpiing, of 
which tbe coupling-box consists of a plain 
ring of metal, supposed to resemble a tailor’s 
thimble, bored to fit the two coooected ends 
of the shafts. Tha connection is secured 
by pins passed through the ends or the 
shafts and thimble, or by e parallel key or 
feather bedded in the boss ends of the shafts 
and let into « corresponding groove in the 
thimble. Called also pamp-coupling or ring- 
coupling. ° 

thimble -eye, x 

Naut. : An eye in a plate through which a 
rope ia rove withont a sheave. 

thimble-joint, x A sleeve-joint, with 
an interior packing to keep tha joints of pipei 
tight dnring expansion ana contraction, 

ttiimble-rig, i. A sleigh bof-hand trick, 
performed by means of three thimbles and a 
pea. The pea being placed on a table and 
covered with one of the thimbles, the per- 
former proceeds to shift the thimbles, covering 
tha pea now with one, now with another, and 
offers to bet any bystander that no one can 
tell under which thimbla the pea ix The 
person betting is seklnni allowed to win, the 
pea being abstracted by eleight oflumd. 

thimble -rig, v.t. or <. To cheat by 
means of thimble-rigging. 

thimble rigger, x One who practise* 

the trick of thim bie-rig ; a trickster. 

“ Thimble-riggers abounded. *nd thrtr table* wm 
eurronndod by boxuMU.' ‘—LmUt Teleyraph, Marok li, 

thimble-rigging, a. A s. 

A. As adj. : Practising the tricks of a thim- 
bia-rigger. 

B. Assubet.: Tha acts or tricks of a thim hie* 
rigger. 

thimbleHskein, x 

Vehicles : A sleeve over tbs arm of a waggon- 
axle ; distinguished from a strap-skein, which 
is simply a flat iron atrip let into the wood of 
the axle-arm to take the wear from the wood. 

thimble-weed, x 

Bot. ; The genus Rudbeckia; ao named from 
tha shape of tha receptacle. 

thim -ble-ful, x [Eng. thimble , and f*U.\ 

As much as may be contained in a thimble; 
hence, any very small quantity. 

“ Had lha credit of mjmreatJuf tb* addition of * 
thimbleful of Veuva Clicquot’ — Daily Telegraph, 
Bflpt, 11, ISM. 

thim© (th ae t), x [Thyme.] 

thin, * thinne, * thunne, * thynne, a. A 

adv. (A.S. thynne; cogn. with Dut dun; 
IceL thunnr; Dan. fynd; Sw. funn; O. II. 
Ger. danni; Ger. diinn; Welsh teneu ; GaeL 
& Irish tana; Lat tenuis; Or. ror a&t ( tanaos ); 
Sansc. tana. From the root tan- — to stretch, 
seen in Lat Undo — to stretch ; A.S. d/henian; 

Gr. rttuo) (teind); Eng. tenuity , attenuate, &C.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Having little thickness or extent from 


f&te, fkt, fare, amidst, what, fal l, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$1« 
or, wore, W9IL work, whd, sou; mute, ehb, cure, unite, cur, rule, ffcll* try, Syrian, se, cs » e; ey = a; qn = kw. 


thin— think 
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one eurface to its opposite; slim: as, thin 
paper, a thin board, &c. 

2. Rare : not deoae. (Used of the air and 
aeriform fluids.) 

•• Melted into air. thi* elr." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, It. 1. 

3. Not sufficient for a covering : easily seen 
through ; flimsy. 

“ Thi« distinction !■ a mataphydoul nothing, and ia 
brought ouly to amuse men that hare uot laiaure to 
consider. And he that *»yi oue, aaye th* other ; or as 
bad. under a thin and transparent cover. —Bp. Taylor: 
[Ht* oasis* from Popery, bk. i. f pt. It., i 6. 

4. Deficient in such ingredient as gives body 
or substance ; not inspissated ; not contain- 
ing much solid matter in solution or suspen- 
sion ; deficient in body. 

“To warm new milk, poor any alkali; the liquor 
will remein at reet, though it appear somewhat 
thiimer."— Arbuthnot. 

5. Not close ; not crowded together 00 as to 
fill the apace; not having the individuals of 
which the thing ia composed close, compact, 
or dense. 

•• Early aowintr and thin seeding are among the best 
mains for cecunng that deairable eud.* — Daily Tele • 
graph. Oct. a, 18». 

fl. Not crowded or well filled ; not full. 

** Ferrara is very large, hut eatremaly thin of 
people."— Additon: On Italy. 

7. Slim, elender ; not fat or stout. 

" My face to thin . " Shakesp. : King John, L 

8. Not full or full-grown. 

“ Seven thin ear* hlaeted with the eaat wind."— 
Benefit *11. e. 

* 9. Scanty, small, poor. 

“ A rtiw and alender pittance." 

Shakesp. .* Taming of the Shrew, It. 4. 

10. Faint, feehle, slight, meagre ; destitute 
Of volume or fulness. (Said of Bound.) t 

11. Fig . ; Flimay, unsatisfactory : as, The 
excuse was rather thin . Used also of literary 
work of a poor quality. 

B. A s adv . : Not thickly or cloeely ; thinly, 
acatteredly, scantily. (See the compound*.) 

^ Thin Is largely used in compounds, the 
meanings being in most cases sufficiently 
obvious: as, flnn-faced, f/iin-peopled, &c. 

thln-olad, o. Slightly or scantily clad. 

* thin-gut, a A starveling, 
thln-met, a. Planted thinly ; not thick- 
set. 

" Thinset with palm, 

And olive rarely interspers'd. J. Philips : Cerealia. 

* thin-sheeted, a. Wearing or covered 
with thin aheets. 

" All hail, M.P. i from whose infernal brain 
Thin-shored phantom* glide. a grisly ‘ 

Byron : English Bards A Scotch 

thin-skinned, a. Having a thio akin ; 
hence, flg., unduly sensitive, easily offended 
or Irritated. * 

* thin-spun, a. Spnn to thinness or fine- 
ness ; ttue-Hpun, thin, delicate. 

*• Comet the hltnd Tory with tha abhorred ebeais. 
And allta tha thin+pun life." Milton: Lycides, ?a 

thin, v.t. & 4. [Thin, a.] 

A. Trarwifive: 

1. To make thin or less thick ; to attenuate; 
to make slender or lean. 

“ Tha aernm ol tha blood is aelther acid nor alka- 
line ; oil of vitrioL thickens, and oU ol tartar tains it 
a little."— Arbuthnot. 

2. To make less crowded, close, or numer- 
ous ; to diminish the number of ; to rfcdnee fn 
nuuil»ers. (Often used with out ; as, To thin 
out a forest.) 

** II those sects were to be thinned by a large de- 
sertion."’— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. xi. 

3. To attenuate ; to rarefy ; to make less 
dense : sh, To thin the air. 

B. /nfrans. : To diminish in thickness ; to 
become thin or thinner ; to waate away. 

% Often with away or out: as geological 
strata .are said to thin out when they gradu- 
ally diminish in thickness till they disappear. 

“ Their cheeks with thin or droop." 

My Beautiful Lesdy. 

$hine, * thin, adj. or pron. [A.S. dhin, poss. 
pron. declined like an adjective ; derived from 
dhin, gen it. case of dhu = thou (q.v. I. Cngn. 
with ieel. thinn, thin , thitt , from thin, genit. 
of thu ; Dan. & Sw. din ; Ger. dein, from 
driner, genit. of du ; Goth, thrins , from theina , 
' genit- of thu. In Mid. Eng. thin was declined, 
genit. thines, dat. thine, nom. and accue. pi. 
(Aina; by loss of n came Mid. Eng. thi = 
Eng. thy. The n was commonly retained be- 
pre a vowel aud when the pronoun followed 


the enbatantive.] Thy ; belonging to thee ; 
being the property of thee ; relating to thee. 
Like thou, thine ie now seldom used except in 
poetry, solemn discourses, or the language of 
the Quakers. Thine is the form generally 
used before a vowel, thy taking its place be- 
fore consonants ; but this use ia not strictly 
adhered to, many writers using both forms 
before vowels, but thine is always used If it 
follows the noun. Like hers, our*, youre, 
mine , his, theirs, thine is used absolutely or 
independently — that is, without the noun to 
which It belongs— and serves either as a 
nominative or objective or predicate: as, 
Thine are poor, Give me thine, That house is 
thine. 

“ Oive every mna thine ear hut lew thy voice." 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, L 8. 

thing, • thyng, a. [A.S. thing = a oauso, 
sake, office, reason, council ; cogn. with Dut. 
ding ; lcel. thing = a thing ... a meeting ; 
Dan. & Sw. ting; O. H. Ger. dine; Ger. ding. 
From the same root aa A.S. thion = to thrive 
[Thee, v. J ; thingan = to grow.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything which can be made the subject 
of consideration or discussion; anything 
separable or distinguishable as an object of 
thought; anything animate or inanimate; 
whatever exists, or la conceived to exist, as a 
separate entity. 

" The unlveraallty of one name to many iWng*. ! bath 
been the iwute that men think the thing* aie them- 
•eivea univeroalj and ao eeriously contend, that be- 
«ide> Peter aud John, and ell the reat of the men that 
are, beve l*sen, or ehali be In the world, there ie yet 
eoniefMug eiee thet we call men, vie., man in general 
— deceiving themeelvee, by taking the wilrernl, ox 
general eppellatiou, lor the (king it elgutfietb. — 
Hobbs: Human Mature, ch. V. • 

2. An inanimata object as distinguished 
from a living being ; any lifeless material or 
object. 

“ Ye mead* and fro vet, mnconeeiotit things f 
Ye know not whence my pleasure epringt. 

Couper: Secrete of /Heine Lore. 

3. Applied to man or animals, often in pity 
or contempt, sometimes with an idea of fond- 
ness, tenderness, or admiration. 

4. An act, a deed, a transaction, a matter, 
an event, an action ; anything which happens 
or falls out, or is done, told, or proposed 

“ He hy whoee authority theee things had been done, 
had abdicated the |wrffnmeol .“ — Maca ul ay : Mist. 
Eng,, eh. x. 

* 5. A piece of composition : as, a tale, s 
poem, a piece of music, or the like. 

" I have a thing in prone, begun about twenty-eight 
year* ago, end almost flulahed ; it will make a four 
ihtltlnf volume."— Swift. 

6. A portion, a part, an item, a particular. 
In this sense generally compounded with any 
or no, and often used adverbially. 

7. (PL) : Clothes, accoutrements, furniture, 
luggage ; what one carries about with him : 
as. Pack up my things. (ColLoq.) 

8. A judicial or legislative assembly among 
Scandinavian people, aa in Iceland or Nor- 
way. The thingmlla in Iceland was a spot in 
the southern part of the island, where the al- 
thing , or general parliament, was accnatoined 
to meet in the middle ages. (Pron. ting.) 

" Likewise the Swediah king 
Summoned in haste a thing. 

Weapons and men to bring 
Ia aid ol Denmark." Longfellow. 

H. Law: A subject of dominion or property, 
aa distinguished from a person. 

" Thing* real are euch as are permanent, fix’d, and 
immoveable, which eaunot be carried oat of their 
piece ; as lands and tent merit* ; things personal are 
goods, money, and all other moveables: which may 
attend the owner's person wherever he thinks proper 
to go,"— Biackstons : Commentaries, hk. LL ch. * 

TI (1) A thing of nothing , a thing of naught : 
A phrase used to denote anything very worth- 
less. 

“ Yon must say, paragon : A paramour 
ns l a thing ef naught."— Shakespeare : 

Might'* Dream, iv. 8. 

(2) The thing: As it ought to be; In the 
nnrmnl, perfect, or becoming condition ; ap- 
plied colloquially to an ideal or typical condi- 
tion, as of health, drees, conduct, complete- 
ness, perfectness, exactness, becomingneas, or 
the like. 

thlng'-um-a-jlg, thing'- um -Iidb, 
thSagf i. [Ludicrous formations 

from fAhi< 7 .] A term used when one is at a 
loss for a definite name for some object; a 
w b at Vi t s- name, a what-do-you-caii-it. 

“ Yon will then «ee In the middle of a broad plain a 
lonely grey houie, with a thingumbob at the top: a 
•eerratory they eail it "—Lytton : Eugene Aram, hit. L 
ch.iL 


think, * thenke, * thynke, • thinke (pa. 
t. thought, * thoughte, pa. par. tho-ught), v.t & 
t. [A.S. thencan, thencean — to think (pa. i. 
thohte) ; cog. with icel. thekkja; Dan. tcvnke ; 
Sw. fanfat ; Ger. denken (pa. t. dachte) ; Goth. 
thagkjan (pa. t. thahta). Allied to thank (q.v.). 
Originally distinct from the impersonal verb 
thinken, but soon confused with it.] [Mb* 
thinks.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To occupy the mind on some subject ; to 
have ideas ; to revolve ideas in the mind ; to 
cogitate ; to reason ; to exercise the power of 
thought ; to have a succession of ideas or In- 
tellectual etatea ; to perform any mental 
operation, whether of apprehension, judg- 
ment, or iliation ; to muse ; to meditate. 

*• I think, but dare not epeak." 

Shakeep. : Macbeth, v. 1. 

2. To Judge ; to form a conclusion ; to de- 
termine ; to he of opinion ; to opine. 

“ She f&infcj be could not die." 

Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis, 1,060* 

3. To purpose, to mean, to design, to in- 
tend, to hope. 

M Thinking to bar thee of eucceuloa, u 
Thou reff»t ma of my lnud».'* 

Shaketp. t Cymbeliae, 11L A 

4. To imagine, to suppose, to fancy. 

m Let him that tMnftefA he etaudetb, take heed 1 m 4 
he laU."— 1 Corinth, x. 1J. 

5. To guese ; to form an opinion or idea. 

*' Then Innocent ran In <for th*t WM her natae), 
and said to thoee within, Can you who ie at the 

door?'— flunyan .* Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. it 

6. To reflect, to recolieofc, to call to mind. 

“ Bid her «Ain* what a man U.”— Shakesp, : Merry 
Wises, liL 5. * 

t Followed by of, on, or upon. 

•* Think qf that, a mna of my kiduey, ttia* q/'that" 
—Shaketp.: Merry W»*er, lit &. 

7. To consider, to deliberate, to take 
thought. ( Luke xil. 17.) 

8. To judge ; to form »n opinion or cellmate. 

“A* you hear ef me, «o tAin* of me." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, iv. L 

* 9. To presume, to venture. 

” Think not to aay within youneivee. We have 
Abraham to oar Father."— Mmtthe**lii. 9. 


* 10. To expect. 


’* Do you think 


To dad a woman without any fault f” 

Oolmanj Comedies of Terence, p. SSS. 

B, Tranrttive: 

1, To form or harbour in the mind ; to con- 
ceive, to imagine. 

"To think eo ba*e a thought" 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1L ?. 

2. To design, to meditate. 

“Charity thinketh no eviL"— 1 Corinthians xiil. E 

S. To hold In opinion ; to consider, to re- 
gard, to believe, to esteem. 

“ May I be bold to think theee iprlU*!” 

Shaketp. : Tempest, iv, 1. 

*4. To contrive, to plan. 

* 5. To make an object of thought ; to form 
a conception of. 

* C. Impersonally : 

1. It appears to ; It seems to. (Only used 
now In methiiiks.) 

“ Thau ia it wisdom, aa it thinketh me 
To makea verto© of oeces*ite." 

Chaucer : C. T„ S.04S 

2. To occur to. 

M So that hym thinketh of a dale 
A tbouaando yere till he male so 
Th© visage of Penelope," Cower: C. A., iv. 

f L To think of: To estimate, to esteem ; 
to have an opinion. 

“ Think of me a* you phaaa" 

Shake *p. ; Twelfth Might, V, 

2. To think on (or upon) : 

(1) To meditate, to reflect, to consider. 

(2) To light on or discover by meditation. 

“If any order might be thought on." 

Shaketp. : Henry F„ iv. A 

(3) To remember with favour ; to have re- 
gard for ; to pay attention to ; to provide for. 

“ TAfnJfe upon me, myOod. for good ."— Nehemiah v. IS. 

3. To think, long : 

(1) To long for ; to expect with longing or 
impatience. 

“ Lossy aha thinks till he return again." 

Shakesp. : Sap* of Lucrece, 1,13V 

(2) To think the time long ; to weary ; to 
suffer from ennui. (Scotch.) 

* 4. To think much : To gradge. 

* 5. To think scorn ; 

(1) To disdain to do an set as being beneath 
one ; to scorn. ( Esther iii. 6.) 
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(2) To feel deeply iDdignant ; to feel that 
*o act dooe or threatened Is calculated to 
bring one Into scorn or contempt. 

* think, a [Think, v.) A thought. 

“ H# thinks many a long think.” 

Brouning ; Ring ± Booh, viL * 14 . 

thinkable, a. [Eng. fAinfc; -able.] Capable 
of being thought ; conceivable, cogitable, 
Imaginable. 

“But wiut Is tb« condition cinder which alone « 
relation is thinkable t It Is thinkable only aa of a 
certAln order — si beloogiog, or not belonging, to some 
cl*** of before known relations." — Mill ; System of 
Logie, $ 4L 


think er, s. [Eng. think ; -er.) 

1. Ooe who thinks ; especially one who 
thinks in a particular manner, as a close 
thinker, a deep thinker. 

** Ho wa# able, hero *nd there, to delode « soperficbil 
thinker with his new terms end ressoniugs: but the 
hardest task of *11 was, thoroughly to deceive him."— 
At ter burg : Sermon *. voL lv„ ser. 4. 

2, One who turns his attention to, or writes 
on, speculative eutyects. 

thlnk-Ihg, * thenk-ynge, pr. par., a., As. 
IThink.) 

■ A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Having the power or fscnlty 
of thought; capable of a regular train of 
thought ; cogitative : as, Man is a thinking 
animal. 


C. As subst. : The act or state of one who 
thinks ; cogitation, thought, meditation, 
judgment, opinion, idea. 

** 1 im wrapt In dismal thinking*.” 

Ehakesp. : AIT * WM, ▼. a 


• thmk'-Ing-l& odt>. [Eng. thinking; 4y.] 
By thinking, by thought 


thln'-iy, adv. [Eng. fAte, a. ; -ly.) 

I. In a thin manner ; not thickly or deeply: 
aa, fAinfy clad. 

* 2. 81ightly, Insufficiently. 

“ This msy help to thicken other proofs 
That do demonstrate thinly' 

Shaketp. : Othello. M. a 

3. In a thin, scattered manner ; not densely 
or closely; scantily. 


M A choice shrnb, which ha who passes by 
With vacant mind, not seldom may observe 
Fair flowering in a tttofy-paopled house.’ 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 


thin' -ner, *. [Eng. fAtn, v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which thins or makes thin. 

thin'-nSss, ». [Eng. fAiw, a. ; -ness.) 

I. The quality or state of being thin ; smalt 
ness of extent from one surface to tta oppo- 
site. 


"Thoae in the tree, though generally constructed 
ocider soma over-hanging branch, from the nature and 
thinnest of their crust or wall, canoot be [proof against 
wet]."— Cook: First Voyage, bk. ill., ch. viT 

2. Tenuity, rareness. 

3. Slimness, slenderness, leanness. 

4. A state approaching to fluidity, or even 
fluidity ; the opposite to spissitude. 

"The extreme lightness of her [a bird's] furniture 
balog ap proportionated to the thinness of that ele- 
ment*— Jfors ; Antidote against Atheism, hk. it. 
ch. xL, } is. 

5. Rareness ; the state of being scattered ; 
pan city. 

" In country village# Pope Leo the Seventh lndolged 
a practice, through the thinness of the io habitants, 
which opened a way for pluralities.*— Ayliffe: Parer- 
gon. 

6. Exility, smallness, fineness ; want of 
fhlness or volume : as, the thinness of a voice. 


• thin nl-tf’, v.t. [Eng. thin ; i connect ; 
suff. -fy.\ To make thin. 

" Tho heart . . . doth so thinnify the Mood.'— 
Urguhart: Rabelais, bk. 11L ch. Iv. 


thin nlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Thin, r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . & partieip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or process of making thin or 
thiuner. 


2. That which is removed in the act or pro- 
cess of making anything thin. 

•*Io conjunction with other checks and limits, all 
sabservieut to the .same purpose, are the thinnings 
which take place among animals, by their action 
upon on# another.*— Paley: Nat. TheoL, ch. xxrL 


thin nlsh, a. [Eng. fAia, a. ; -fcA.] Some- 
what or rather thin. 


thi-n6-, pref. [Gr. (this), geuit 9tv6* 
(thinos) = the beach, the shore.] Inhabiting 
or found on the shore. 


thl-ni-cdr'-i-cUe, s. pH. [Lat. thinocor(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : Quail-snipes ; a family of Grallse, 
with two genera, Attagis and Thinocorus 
(qv.x 

thi noc or-us, s. [Pref. thine-, and Gr. 
Xopcvw (choreub) = to dance. (Agassiz.)] 
Omith.: The type-genus of Thinocnridse, 
with two species, from La Plata, Chili, and 
Peru. 

thi-no-hy'-iis, s. [Pref. thine-, and Gr. fa 
(Aus), geoit. vfa (Aims) = a swine.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Suidae, abundant in 
the Upper Miocene of Oregon. It is allied to 
Dicotyle9 (q.v.), but has an additional pre- 
molar tooth and a much smaller brain-cavity. 

thi-nd-lcs to^, s. [Pref. fAi no-, and Gr. 
(Ustis) = a robber.] 

Palceont. : A geous of Limnotheridee, from 
the Lower Eocene of Wyoming. 

thi'-no-lite, s. [Pret fAmo-, and Gr. At0o? = 
a stone.) 

3/in. : A name given to a large shore de- 
posit of tnfaceous carbonate of lime, which 
contains psendomorphe of a mineral believed 
to have originally been gayiussite (q.v.). E. 
8. Dana has pointed out that the angles of 
some of the crystals are oot found to coincide 
with those of the latter mineral, and that the 
original mineral remains still unknown. 

tlll-d-, pref. [Gr. 8eloy (theion) = sulphur.) 
Haviog sulphur In it* composition. 

thio-alcohols, *. pH. [Mercaptan.) 

thio-ethyllo ether, «. [Ethtl-sul- 
pbcdk.] 

thio- urea, i. [Sulphurea.) 

thi-o-b^u-EO'-Ic. a. [Pref. thie-, and Eng. 
benzoic.] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and benxoic acid. 

thiobenzolc-acld, s. 

Chem. : j An analogue of thiacetio 

acid. Prodnced by mixing an alcoholic soln- 
tion of potassium monosulphide with chloride 
of benxoyl. Hydrochloric acid added to the 
potash aalt separates the acid as an oily body, 
which when left for some time deposits the 
acid in colourless crystals. When pure, it 
forms small rhombic tables, inodorous and 
tasteless, melta at 120°, is quite insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble In alcohol and ether, 
and easily in carbonic disulphide. It forms 
definite salts with bases. 

thi-&-bu- 1 r-i o, a. (Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
butyric.] Derived from or contalniog sulphur 
and butyric acid. 

thiobutyric acid, a. 

Chem. : CgHgOS. An acid homologous with 
thiacetic acid, produced by the action of 
phosphoric protosulphide on butyric acid. 

thi-6-c&p-rIn-&l'-dme, a [Pret fAio-; 
Eng. capric, and aldine .) 

Chem. : A compound analogous to thialdine, 
formed, according to Wagner, by the action 
of sulphydric acid on the ammonia compound 
of capric aldehyde. (Watts.) 

thi-fc-car'-ba-mide, s. [Pref fAio-, and 
Eng. carbamide.] [Solphurea.] 

thl- 6- cal'- ban- II, a. [Pret thio-; Eng. 
carb(on\ and aniline).] 

Chem. : CSNC^Hg. Phenylic mustard oil. 
Formed from the carbanilide by distiilation 
with phosphoric anhydride, and by the setion 
of phosgene on aniline. A colourless liquid, 
smelling like mustard oil, and boiling at 222". 

thi-&H3&rb-&n'-H-ide, s. [Eng. thiocarbanU; 

- ide .] 

Chem. : CS _ x Formed by heating 

equivalent quantities of aniline and potash 
hydrate in alcoholic solution with excess of 
carbon sulphide. Dilute hydrochloric acid 
Is added, and, after evaporation, the mass is 
crystallized from alcohol. It yields colourless 
laminse. melting at 144°, Insoluble In water, 
very soluble in alcohol and ether. 

thi-i-^hrSn'-ic, a. [Pref. fAio- ; second ele- 
ment doubtful.] Derived from or containing 
sniphar and chioroquinone. 


thiochronlo-aold, «. 

CAm. : CaH^Ow. Obtained as a potaa- 
aiuiQ salt when a hot solution of percnloro- 
quinone is mixed with concentrated aqueous 
acid sulphite of potassium. 


wn-09 -m-noi, s. irrer. fAio-; Eng. cinntyl), 
and suff. -of.) '* 

Chem. : C^HgS. A pulverulent substance 
formed, with sulphide uf ammonium, by the 
action of sulphydric acid on hydrocinnamide, 
C37II24 N 2 + 4 H 2 S = SCgHgS + (NH^. 


thx-o-cre'-sdl, a [Pref. fAio-, and Eng. 
cresoi.] 0 

Chem. (PI.): C 6 H 4 <^3 Tolyl hydrosul- 
phides. Produced from the three isomeric 
toluene sulphonic acids by reducing the cor- 
responding chlorides with zinc and hydro- 
chloric acid. (1) Ortho-, shining laminae, 
melting at 15°, boiling at 188". (2) Meta-, 

liquid, not solid, at - 10°. (3) Para-, large 

laminae, melting at 43°, boiling at 188°. 

thl-d-5y-&n'-lc, a. [Pref. fAio-, and Eng. 
cyanic.] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and cyanic acid. 


thlocyanlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : CHNS. Obtained by decomposing 
lead thiocyanate in water, with sulphydrio 
acid gas. Its solution la colourless, very scid, 
and not poisonous. Soluble thiocyanates give 
a blood-red colour with ferric aalta, thus af- 
fording a delicate test for hydrocyanic acid, 
if the latter be first converted into thiocyan- 
ate by yellow ammonium sulphide. 

thlocyanio-ether, s, 

CAem. (Pi) ; Normal ethyl thiocyanate, 
^^(CjHa)* * 8 * m °bU e > colourless, strongly- 
refracting liquid, with an odour like that of 
mercaptan. Boils at 146*. Ethyl iaothio- 

cyanate = N^q^ h# . Differs In ail properties 

from the normal compound. It boils at 184*. 
has the irritating odour of mustard-oil, and 
unites directly with ammonia. These ethers 
exhibit isomerism like those of the alcohol 
wanates and isocyanates, aa clearly shown 
fij the case of the ethyl compounds. 


a. [Pref. fAio-; dU, and 
Eng. acefic.) [Thiodiolycollic.] 


thi-^-di-gly-cSl'-la-nude, «. [Pref. fAio-; 
di-, and Eng. glycollamide.] 

da: Obtained by the 

action of sulphide of ammonium on chlora- 
cetamlde in alcoholic solution. Recry stall ized 
from water it forms small white octahedrons, 
which melt when heated. 


thI-6-dI-Kly-c6l'-llc, a. [Pref. fAio-; di-, 
and Eng. glycoUic.] Derived from or pertain- 
ing to sulphur and glycollic acid. 

thlodiglycollic-acld, s. 

Chem. ; £j'jj^q^S{HO) 2. Formed by boil- 
ing thiodiglycoilamide with baryta- water as 
long as ammonia is evolved. By decomposing 
the lead salt and evaporating the filtrate the 
acid is obtained in crystals. 


tfc^-di-gly-cSr-lIm-ide, «. [Pref. fAio-; 
di- ; Eng. glycol, and imide.] 

Chem. : c^O> HNS * Forme<1 b y the de- 
hydration of acid thiodiglycoll&te of ammonia, 
and deposited in thin prismatic needles or 
laminae from a hot aqueous solution. It is 
sparingly soluble in cold water, melta at 128*, 
and eubiimes at a higher temperature. 

thi -6- for'- mbc, a, [Pret fAio-, and Eng. 
formic.] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and formic acid. 


thlofonnlo-acld, «. 

Chem. : A compound formed In small 
quantity by the action of sulphydric acid on 
formate of iead. It yields amail transparent 
crystals, having an alliaceous odour, is in- 
soluble in water, and melts at 120*. 

1. [Pref. fAio-, and Eng. 

fuCUAOt.] 

Chem. : A substance produced by treating 
fucusol in alcoholic solution with sulphydric 
acid. 


fate, fdt, tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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thl-^-fur'-fSl, *. [ThIOEURFUROL.] 

Chem. : C B H 4 OS. ThiofurfuroL A white 
crystalline powder, formed by the action of 
ammonium sulphide on furfuroi, or of sul- 
pbydric acid on furfuramide. 

thi-i-for'-fu-rSl, s. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
furfuroi.] [Ihiopurfol] 

tixinS-i'-sa-tyde, s. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
isatyde.] 

Chem. : CwH^NaSaO* Formed by passing 
hydrogen sulphide into an alcoholic solution 
of isatin. It is a grayish-yellow, pulverulent, 
nncrystallizable substance, which softens in 
hot water and dissolves in alcohol. 

thi-$-mSl&n'-ic, a. [Pref. thio-. and Eng. 
metafile. ] Derived from or containing sulphur 
and melanic acid, 
thlomelanlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : A sulphuretted acid, found in the 
black mass produced by heating alcohol with 
excess of sulphuric acid. It is capable of 
forming salts with potash and other bases. 

tlii-on-, pref- [Thio*.] 

mi - 6 - n Am - ic, a, [Pref. thion-, and Eng. 
amic.] Derived from or containing sulphurous 
acid aud ammonia, 
thlonamlo-acld, j. 

Chem. : NHo-SO* Produced by the action 
of dry ammonia gas on sulphurous anhydride. 

It is a crystalline volatile substance, very 
soluble in wster, in which it quickly under- 
goes complete decomposition. 

mi-Sn’-a-mide, a. [Pref. thion-, and Eng. 
amide.] * 

Chem. : N 2 H 4 (SO). Produced by the action 
of sulphurous chloride on dry ammonia. It 
is a white pulverulent, non-crystalline solid. 

thI-6-nnr'-Ic, a. [Pref. thion-, and Eng. uric.] 
Derived from or containing sulphurous and 
uric acids. 

thlonurio-acld, a 

Chem. : C 4 H 8 N330«. Formed by the action 
of sulphurous acid and ammonia on uric acid 
or alloxan. On evaporating ita solution, it 
yields a crystalline mass consisting of fine 
needles ; is permsnent in the air, haa a very 
sour taste, and is very soluble in water. It is 
dibasic, andformeadd and neutral crystalline 
aalts with bases. 

thl'-in-yl, 6. 

•yl] 

Chem. : SO. 
compounds. 

thi-6n-^I-&m'-ic, a. 
amic.] [Thionamic.] 

thi-dn-£l'-a-mide, *. 

amide.] [Thionamide.] 

thl-i-phe-nfilf s . [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
phenol.] 

Chem. : CgHjSH. Formed by the action of 
pentasulphide of phosphorus cn phenol. It 
fa a colourless, mobile, fetid liquid, boiling at 
168*, is insoluble in water, but dissolves easily 
In alcohol and ether. 

mi-d-phS8-pti£m'-Ic, cl [Pref. thio-, and 
Eng. pkosphamic.] Derived from or pertaining 
to sulphur and phosphnpiic acid, 
thlophosphamlc-acld, s. 

Chem. : P(NH 2 )H 2 S0 2 . Produced by the 
action of sulphochloriae of phosphorus on 
aqueous ammonia. It hss not been isolatedi 
but forms a series of salts with bases, nearly 
all of which are uncry stallizable. 

thi-6-phSs-ph6-di-&m'-Ic, a. [Pref. thio-. 
Eng. phosptiodiaTn^ide), and sufT. -ic.] Derived 
from or pertaining to sulphur and pbospbodi- 
amic acid. 

thlophosphodlamlo-acld, *. 

Chem. : P(H 2 N) 2 HSO. Formed hy the action 
of ammonia gas on aulphochloride of phos- 
phorus. It is obtained as a white mass, easily 
solnble in water, is monobasic, and forms 
series of salts with bases. 

thl-or'-sau-ite (an as ow), a. [After 
Thiorsa, Iceland, where found ; u connect, 
and suff. - ite (.Win.).] 

Win. .* The same as Anorthite (q.v.). 


[Or. Otlov ( (heion ) = sulphur ; 
Tha radical of the sulphurous 
[Eng. thionyl, and 
[Eng. thionyl, and 


thi-^ sln'-a-mine, *. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 

sinamine.] " 

Chem. : C 4 H b NS‘NHj. Formed by the 
union of mustard oil with ammonia. It is 
obtained in colourless, prismatic crystals, 
having a bitter taste, is soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melta when heated, but 
cannot be sublimed. 

thi-6-sin&n-Il-ine, «. [Eng. thioein(amine), 
and aniline.] 

Chem. : N^CSfCjHaXCeHs)^). Obtained 
by pouring oil of mustard into an equivalent 
of aniline dissolved in alcohol. It separates 
in foliated, colourless crystals, destitute of 
tasta and smell, insoluble in water, very solu- 
ble in alcohol and ether, and shows but little 
tendency to combine with acids. Melts at 95*. 

tln-^-sul-phiir'-Ic, a. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
stdphuric.] Derived from or containing sdl- 
phur and sulphuric acid. 

thlosulphuric - acid, *. [Hvposul- 

PHUROUS-ACin.] 

thl-^-va-ler'-Io, a. [Pref. thio-, and Eng. 
valeric.) Derived from or containing sulphur 
and valeric acid. 

thiovalerio-aeld, a 

Chem . : The product of the action of phos- 
phoric pentachloride on valerianic acid. 

thir, a. [Feel.] These. ( Scotch .) 


“ Thir breelca o' tnlac. mjr oulv pair. 

— • plu»h o guld hlu* hair. 


That auca war* f 


third, • thlrde, 

* thyrd, a. A $. [Properly thrid, from A.S. 
ihridda, from thred, thri = three (q.v.); cogu. 
with Dut. derde ; Ice!, thridhi ; Dan. tredie; 


Burnt : Tam O'Shanter. 

thrid, * thridde, 


Sw. tredje ; Ger. dritte ; Goth, thridja; Wei. 
trude, trydedd ; Gael. & Ir. trian ; Russ, tretii ; 
Lith. treezias ; Lat. tertius ; Gr. rplros (tritot); 
Bancs, tritija. For the metathesis of r and i 
see Bird.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. The ordinal of three ; coming next after 
the second ; coming after two of the same 
class. 

M Ha ni wounded tha thrid tyme.” 

Robert 4* Brunne, p. 1 

2. Constitnting or being one of three equal 
parts into which a whole ft or may be divided. 

M Tha third part of a minute.” 

Bhakerp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, IL 1 

B« As substantive : 

1 Ordinary Language : 

1. The third part of anything ; one of three 
equal parts. 

* 2. The sixtieth part of a second. 

Divide tba natural day Into twenty-four aanal 
carta, on hour Into sixty ioinnt<*, a mlnnto Into sixty 
seconds, a sacond into sixty thirds."— Bolder : On 
Time. 

IL Technically: 

1. Law (PL): The third part of the estate 
of a deceased husband, which, by the law of 
some countries, the widow is entitled to enjoy 
during her life ; corresponding to the terce of 
Scots Law. • 

2. Music: 

(1) An interval consisting of a major tone 
and a rainur tone, as from c to r : called a 
major third. 

(2) An interval consisting of a major or 
mioor tone and a semitone, as from a to c * 
called a minor third. 

(3) The upper of the two notes including 
such intervals. 

Third Estate, «. 

1. In Great Britain the Commonalty or 
Commons, represented in the legislature by 
tha House of Commons. 

2. French Hist. : The Tiers Etat (q.v.). 

Third-order, #. 

Eccles. d; Church Hist. : A term which arose 
from the fact that when St. Francis had 
founded tha Friars Minor (1209) for men, 
and St. Clare had founded the Poor Clares 
(1221) for women under a rula presented by 
him, ha established a congregation called tha 
Brothers and Sisters nf Penance as a sort of 
middle term between tha world and tha 
cloister, with a separate rule, tha members of 
which, men and women, married or single, 
“ should be bound by rule to dress more 
soberly, fast more strictly, pray more regu- 
larly, hear mass more frequently, and practise 


works of mercy more systematically than or- 
dinary persons living in the world.*’ They 
had to undergo a year's novitiata and to taka 
a simple vow to observe tha rule. Many of 
these persons, In course of time, wished to 
live in community, and so congregations of 
the Third Order arose— true Franciscans with 
a rule of their own, distinct from that of the 
Friars Minors and that of the Ponr Clares. 
Pope Benedict XIII., in the Bull Patema 
sedis , speaks of the Third Order “is a true 
and proper order, uniting in one seculars 
scattered all over the world and regulars 
living in community; distinguished from all 
confraternities as having its own rule, ap- 
proved by the Holy See, novitiate, profession, 
and a habit of determinate form and material" 
(in the case of persons living in the world 
consisting of a brown scapular worn under 
the ordinary dress). The Dominicans have a 
Third Order, instituted by St. Dominic (1170- 
1221), but in what year is uncertain ; tha 
Augustinisns established one at tha beginning 
of the fifteenth, and Minims at the beginning 
of tbs sixteenth century, and their example 
has been followed by the Servites, the Car- 
melites, and the Trappists. 

* tliird-penny, s. 

Old Law : A third part of the profits of fine* 
and penalties imposed at the county court, 
which was the perquisite of the earl, 

third-person, a 

Gram. : The person spoken of. 
third-point, s. [Tierce-point.] 
third-sound, s. (Third, t., II. 2.) 
third-stave, *. 

Music: A name given to the stave upon 
which pedal music is written for tha organ. 

* third* s. [Thread.] 

* third -hir-^ngh (gh silent), s. [Eng. fftlri, 
and borough.] An under-constable. 

“ 1 know my remedy ; 1 mu»t so fetch the third- 
borough."— Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrese. i. 1. 

* third -irigj, t. pi. [Third, a.] 

Eng. Law : Tha third part of the com or 
grain growing on the ground at the tenant's 
death, due to the lord for a heriot, as in the 
Manor of Turfat, in Herefordshire. 

third'-ltf, adv. [Eng. third, a . ; - ly .] In the 
third place. 

*‘Flr»t, metal* are more durable than plant*; 
Mcondly. they are more eolld ; thirdly, they are wholly 
euhterrauy.” — Bacon. 

third -rate, a. [Eng. third, a., and rofe.] 

1, Of a very inferior class ; very poor : a a, 
a thirdratc actor. 

2. In tha navy applied to a certain class of 
man-of-war. (Used also substantively.) 

thirdf, a pi. [Third, a., B. II. 1.] 

* thirdf'-man, s. [Eng. third and mart.] An 
umpire, a mediator or arbitrator. 

“ There eboold be somebody to come In thirdrman 
between Death and my principal/’— Scott : St. Honan's 
Well. 

thirl (IX * thlrle, * thyrl-yn, v.t. [A. 8. 
thyrlian , from thyrcl — a hole.] 

1. To bore through, to pierce, to perforate, 
to penetrate. 

" If ony thirl* or make an hole In a fehle waUa.”— 
Oetta Romanorum, p. 10. 

2. To thrill, to vibrate. 

" n thirl d tha heart-*tring* thro* the hrea*t’' 

Burnt : Letter to J. Lapraik. 

thirl (2), v.t [Icel. thrall = a thrall, a serf.] 
[Thrall.] To enslave, to enthrall ; to astrict 
or bind by the terms of a lease or otherwise ; 
as, lands thirled to a particular jnllL (Scotch.) 
[Thirlaoe.] 

thirl, s. [Thirl (2X v.) 

Scots Law: A term used to denote those 
lands the tenants of which wera bound to 
bring all their grain to a certain mill. Called 
also 8ucken. 

* thirl -a-hle, * thirle-a-bylle, a. [Eng. 

thirl (I)| v. ; -aWe.] Capable of being pene- 
trated or pierced ; penetrable. 

thirl'-age (age as 1&), a [Eng. thirl (2), v. ; 
-ape.] 

Scots Law : A species of servitude, formerly 
very common in Scotland, and also prevalent 


boll, b 6 $; p<STlt, Jtffcrl; cat, 50II, chorus, 5hin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^rlst. ph ^ L 
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thirling— this 


Id England, by which the proprietors and 
other possessors of lands were bound to carry 
the grain produced on the lands to a particular 
mill to be ground, to which mill the lands 
were said to be thirled or astricted, and also 
to pay & certain proportion of the grain, vary- 
ing in different eases, as a remuneration for 
the grinding, and for the expense of the erec- 
tion and maintenance of the mill The prin- 
cipal duty chargeable lo thirlage was multure 
(q.v.). Theie were also smaller duties called 
sequels, which fell to the servants of the mill, 
according to the particular usage of each mill. 

fchlrl'-ing, «. [Thirl (1), v .] 

Mining: A worked apace connecting the 
rooms of a mine. The rooms are galleries 
proceeding regularly (in coal mines) from the 
dip-head or main-level, and the unworked 
apace forma a walL By cutting gaps in this 
wall at regular intervals, the wall becomes s 
row of pillars, the said connecting workings 
are thirlings. 

thirst, *thurst, *thurste, * threat. 

* thrist, * thrust©, a. [A.S. thurst, thyrst , 
thirst; cogn. with But. dorst ; Icel. thorsti; 
Dan. torst; Sw. torsi; Ger. durst; Goth. 
thaurstei.] [Thirst, t\] 

1> Lit. : A term used to denote the sense* 
tione arising from the want of fluid nutriment ; 
the desire, Qneaainesa, or suffering arising 
from want of drink ; great desire for drink. 

" Though wo cool oar thirst at the mouth of th* 
T\r*rr—Bp. Taylor : On Bet forms of LUvryie, f 29 . 

H As perspiration and other discharges 
carry off moisture from the body, the sensa- 
tion of thirst arises, and is generally propor- 
tionate to the necessity for a fresh supply of 
liquid. Of all beverages the only part which 
le essentially required to slake thirst is the 
water which they contain. Abnormal thirst 
exists in many diseases; insatiable thirst 
(Polydipsia) is a symptom of Diuresis. 

LL Figuratively: 

L Dryness, drought 

" Th* rapid current . . . through vein* 

Of porou* *artb with klodly thirst opdrmwn, 

Rom a freth fountain.' Milton : P. L-, It. *28. 

2. A want and eager longing or desire after 
anything. (Now followed by Jbr or after , 
formerly by q/1) 

Th. Aft* I ^ 

Milton : P.L., Tlita 

thirst, * thirst©, • thurste, * thurst, 

* thrlst, v.i. & t. [A. 8. thyrstan ; cogn. with 
Dut- dorsten; lcel. thyrsta; Dan. torste; Sw. 
torsta; Ger. diinten; Goth, thairsan (pa. t. 
than) = to be dry, to thirst ; Sansc. tarsha = 
to thirst ; trish= to thirst ; lr. torf = thirst, 
drought ; Gr. r«p<7o/xai ( tersomai ) = to become 
dry ; Lat. torreo — to parch ; term (for Ursa) 

— dry ground. From the same root come 
terrace, torrid, test , toast, tureen.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Lit. : To feel thiret ; to experience a 

S sinful sensation for want of dnnk; to have 
esire to drink ; to be thiraty. 

^Tho poopl* thirsted there for w*ter.“— JErodui 

2. Fig. : To have a vehement desire or 
longing for anything. 

** hIood-thIr*ty m*a 

Would tMrtt tor blood oo more," 

Cowper: Olney Hymns. xxxlli. 

• B. Trans. : To have a thirst for ; to desire 
to drink. 

" Ho •••k* W* keeper* fleeh, end thirsts hU blood.** 
Prior: Solomon, L 20*. 

* thirst' -er, «. [Eng. thirst , v. ; -er.) One 
who thirsts. 

thirst'-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. thirsty; Jy. 1 In s 
thirsty manner. 

*• Th«v he w* hungrily and thiretfly. bat It 1* hut to 
catch *d vantage*.'— Bp. Ball: The Hypocrite. 

thlrst'-I-ness, s. [Eng. thirsty; -new.] The 
quality or state of being thirsty ; thirst ; 
vehement desire or longing for anything. 

** Th «r , w *>o be, athlnt In tbe night. If thoy sleep 
upou It. low their thirstinesse, altoongh they drink 
never * drop."—/*. Holland : Plutarch, p. in. . 

* thirst-ldss, a. [Eng. thirst; -less.] Not 
having thirst; not having vehement desire 
for anything. 

thirst-?, * thlrst-ie, a. [A.S. thvrstig; 
cogn. with Dut. dorstia ; IceL thrystugr ; 
Dan. & Sw. torstig ; O. H. Ger. durstae 
dursteg; Ger. durstig.] 

L Lit, : Feeling a sensation of pain or un- 


easiness for want of drink ; suffering for want 
of drink ; having thirst ; suffering from thirst 

** Kvger to drink, down ru*h the thirsty crowd. 

Hang o’er th* b*nk». and tronhlo all the flood." 

„. . , Bows: Luoan. Pkarsallo. It. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Dry ; lacking in moisture ; parched. 

V The thirsty land fihall become) epring* of water. 1 
~ Isaiah iixr. 7. 

2. Having a vehement desire or longing for 

anything. ° ^ 

** To be thirsty after tottering honour. 

Shakesp. : Peridot, tit. 1 

t&ir'-teen, • thret-tene, a. & s. [A.S. 
threaten/ >, thredtyne, from thed = three, and 
ttn, tyn = ten ; cogn. with Dut dertien; Icel 
threttdn; Dan. tretten; Sw. tretton ; Ger. 
dnizehn .] 

A. As adj. : Ten and three. 

. the ono end, I heard it return the 

voice Ourtesn tune*.’— Bacon : Hot. Hist. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number which consists of three and 
ten. 

2. A symbol representing thirteen units, 
as 13 or xiil 

thlr -teenth, a. & t. [A.S. thredteddha ; Icel 

thiettandi.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. The ordinal of thirteen ; the third after 
the tenth. 

** If “bo prove a thirteenth task for him 

W ho twelv* achiev’d, the work would m* bt 

Beaumont : Psychs. 

2. Constituting or being one of thirteen 
equal^arts into which a whole Is or may be 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ord. Lang. ; One of thirteen equal parts 

into which a whole is or may be divided.. 

IL Music : An Interval forming the octave 
of the sixth, or sixth of the octave. 

H (^ord of the thirteenth : A chord celled by 
some a suspension; by others a secondary 
seventh. It consists generally of the third, 
seventh, and thirteenth of the dominant, and! 
Is used both in the major and minor modes. 

thlr'-tl-$th, a. & *. [A. 8. thritigddha.) 

A* At adjective: 

1. The tenth thrice told ; the next in order 
after the twenty-ninth ; the ordinal of thirty. 

2. Constituting or being one of thirty equal 
parts into which a whole is or maybe divided. 

B. As subst. : One of thirty equal parts Into 
which a whole is or may be divided. 

thlr'-t^. * thret-ty, * thrit-ti, • thrft- 

ty, a. & s. [A.S. thritig , thrittig, from thri , 
thred= three, and auff. -tig =ten ; cogn. with 
Dut. dertig; Icel. thrjdtiu ; Dan. tredive; Sw. 
tnttio; Ger. dreizig.] 

A. As adj.: Thrice ten; ten three times 
repeated ; twenty and ten. 

M Ky ng K«brygt *ddo ybe kyng tbv* end thritty yer. 
Thot folo of DeneuMLrch hyder earn, as yt add* 
y-do »r." Robert <rf Gloucester, p. *6 a. 

B, As substantive: 

1. The number which consists of three times 
ten. 

2. A symbol which represents thirty units, 
as rxx. or 30. 

IF The Thirty Tyrants: The thirty magis- 
trates appointed by Sparta over Athena at the 
termination of the Peloponnesian war. They 
were overthrown in b.c. 403 after only one 
year's reign. 

thirty-nine articles. [Articl*, b. IV.) 
thirty-two, s. 

Print. : A sheet of paper which folds np 
Into thirty-two leaves or sixty-four pages. 
Usually written 32mo. 

Thirty-years’ war, *. 

Hist. : The name given to a European war, 
or rathsr a succession of ware, which lasted 
for thirty years (16IS-I648), and in which 
Austria, most of the Catholic princes of Ger- 
many, and Spain were engaged on one aide 
throughout, but against different antagonists. 
The contest was virtually a renewal of ths 
struggles which took place in the days of 
Charlee V. — Protestantism asserting itself, 
snd Papacy determined if possibi8 to keep it 
down. France took tn active part on the 
Protestant aide; for, though Richelieu op- 
pressed the Protestants in France, he heh>ed 
those of Germany in order to weaken that 


Power, and eo Injnre a dangerous rival There 
were three distinct period* In the struggle. 
In the first Austria, under Wallenstein, was 
completely victorious, and threatened to sub- 
due all Germany. In tha second the Pro- 
testants, under Gustavus Adolphus, carried 
all before them ; and in the third victory was 
more uncertain aud more equally divided. 
Peace was established by the Treaty of West- 
phalia (1648), which guaranteed religious 
liberty to both Lutherans and Calvinists, and 
made extensive territorial changes at the ex- 
pense of Austria and Germany. France 
obtained Alsace (which became German again 
in 1871), and the State of Brandenberg. re- 
ceived stili larger additions ; these were in 
1701 merged In the new kingdom of Prussia, 
afterwards the nucleus of the German Empire 
(1871). 

thes, a. o rpron. [A.S. dhes (masc.1 

dhe6s (fem.), dhis (neut.); cogn. with Dut. 
deze; Icel. thessi (masc. & fern.), thetta (neut.); 
O. H. Ger. deser ; M. H. Ger. disir ; Ger. 
dieser. The modern plural form ie these, those 
being used as ths pi of that, but both form* 
are really plurals of this, the Mid. Eog. word 
for those being tho or thoo, from A.S. dhd. onm. 
pi of ths def. article. This is formed of tha 
two pronominal bases, tha (aeen in that 
thither, &c.) and sa = he.] 

1. Ueed to denote something that is present 
or near in place or tims, or that has been just 
mentioned. 

*‘£“ d whanna th* tilterU •Ifbenhim :thoi thoughton 
with Inn. borne ill *nd ecxdea, thle i« the olr. ri e «* 
him th*t the eriUge be oare. — Wyclljfe : Rule ix. 

2. This ia frequently used as a substitute 
for what has preceded : aa — 

v tb *7, h »* rd this, they were pricked In their 

—Acts il. 87. 

Where this refers to the words of Peter just 
spoken. It also frequently represents a word, 
a sentence, or a clause, and in aorae cases it 
refers to something to be Immediately said or 
done. 

“Bat know IAH, that if th* goodmeu of tho hoax* 
h*d known In wh*t w*tch tho thief would come, he 
would b*vo watched and would not have enffored hi* 
hoUM to b« hrokon op.“-~MaUkme axiv. 43. 

3. This Is used absolutely to denote present 
place, state, condition, or tha like. 

** o Antony. I have followed tho* to thU." 

Shakesp. : Antony S Cleopatra, v. L 

4. Used In reference to tims, this may refer 
to : 

(1) The present time: as, this day, this week. 

It ia also frequently used in this sense abso- 
lutely, as the present time, hour, Ac. 

“ Between this and eopper." 

Shaketp. : Coriotanus, It. a 

(2) Time past ; the time immediately before 
ths present. 

** Wboreou (All month I have been haramering." 

Shakes p. : Two Gentlemen, L t 

(3) Time to come ; futurity. 

" This night rn waste In sorrow." 

Shakesp. : Venus A A donis, *8*. 

IT 0) TTiiff is often osed in connection with 
numbers instead of the plural these, the sum 
being considered, as it were, a total. 

“ Which for this nlosteen yean wo hav* 1st •ilrx” 
Shakesp. ; Measure far Measure, i. a 

(2) Shakespeare used ths phrases this even, 
this night , in the sense of last even, last night. 

" My troublous dr*am this niaht doth maks me sad.* 
Shakesp. : t Henry VI., L 1 

5. This, when used as opposed or correlative 
to that, refers properly to the nearest person 
or object, that referring to the more distant. 
But the two words are frequently ueed to de- 
note reference indefinitely : 

*'Tw» ships. 

Of Corinth that, of Epidiurus this “ 

Shakesp. Comedy of Errors, L L 

When used in reference to things spoken of, 
this refers to that last mentioned ; that to a 
thing previously mentioned— 

" Tholr judrmetit iu rail wo m*y not, and in that w* 
need not follow.*— Hooker. 

Sometimes it is used in opposition to other: 

** Cousidor tho arguments which th* *ntbor had to 
writ* CAii, or to datign tho other before you arraign 
him. —Dry den. 

^ (1) This i* sometimes found as a con- 
traction for this is. 

M This * good friar, belike. N 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, r. 1. 

(2) It is used, not to define or point to 
something, but to designate things or persons 
as sufficiently known in their qualities, some 
times in a good, oftener In a bad sense. 

Where I* Mil Hector?" 

Shakesp. : Troilus A Creeetda. V. *. 


lather ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t* 
or. wore, w git, work, whd, s6n; mnte, chb, ciire, ijnlte, cur, rule, ffrU ; try, Syrian, je, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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(3) By : By or before this time : as, By 
this the man was gone. 

* (4) Used for thus or so : 

" What »m I that thou shouldst contemn me this! " 

Shxx k**p> : Venus * A do nit, 205. 

Thls'-be, *. [Lai. = * Babylonian maiden 
described by Ovid (Met. iv. 55) as committing 
suicide because she believed her lover, Pyra- 
mus, to be dead.] 

Asiron. : [Asteroid, 88.]. 


•$hls'-ness, a. [Eng. this; -new.] The state 
or quality of being thia ; haecceity. [That- 

NESS.] 

** It is evident th*t urntnui. thisness, end thsttieai 
belongeth not to matter by itself .”— air A'. Pig by : 
0 beer*. on Religio Medici. 


thistle (tie as el), *thls-til, *thys- 
tylle, s. [A.S. thistel ; cogn. with Dut. dis- 
tel; lcel. thistill; Dan. tidsel; Sw. tistel; 
0. H. Ger. distil, distu^a ; Ger. distel.] 

T. Ord. Lang . ; A name given to many 
plants with prickly stems, leavea, and involu- 
cres. or hsving at least one of iheae parts 
prickly. Most are composites of the tribe 
Cynarese. Among these are the Spear thiatle, 
Carduus lanceolatus, the emblem of Scotland ; 
the Blessed thistle, Carduus benedictus; the 
Carline thiatle, and many others. Britten & 
Holland enumerate forty-six epeciea having 
thistle aa the last word of their compound name. 
Some other plaota are called thietlea ; thua the 
Mexicaa thiatle, Argemone mexicana,ta a poppy 
with prickly leaves. [Russian-thistle.J 
2. Bot : (1) The genus Carduua(q.v.). .[Carp 
una, Onopordon.] 


Order of the Thistle: A Scottish order of 
knighthood, sometimes called the Order of 




St. Andrew. It 
by James VII. 
England), in 
eight knights 
ted. It fell into 
ing the reign 
Mary, and waa 


waa instituted 
(James II. of 
& 1687, when 
were noraina- 
abeyance dur- 
of William and 
revived by 


Queen Anne iwuoiriA or ozd** } n 1703 . As 
at present °L! B * constituted, 

the Order ^ 8 t i r W^ ( £ oll * lr; conaiata of 
the Sove- * reign and 

sixteen knights. The insignia conaiat of a col- 
lar, badge, jewel, etar, and ribbon. The collar 
ia composed of golden thistles and leaves con- 
nected by crossed sprigs of rue, enamelled. 
The badge is a golden eight- 
pointed dtar, whereon is an 
enamelled figure of St. An- 
drew, bearing iu front of him 
his cross in silver : it is worn 
attached to the collar. The 
jewel is worn round the neck 
with the ribbon. The star 
is of four points, with a St. 

Andrew’s Cross embroidered 
in silver npon it. In the cen- 
tre is a green and gold thistle 
within a circle of green, bear- 
ing the motto in golden letters. 

Ribbon, dark -green. Motto : Nemo me impune 
laceesit. Besides the knights ordinary, there 
are extra knighta (princes), and a dead, a 
secretary, the lyon-kiug-at-arma, and the gen- 
tleman usher of the green rod. 


thistle- crown, e. A gold coin of James 
VI. of Scotland (James I. or England), of the 



thistle-crown. 


value of 4s. It bore on the obverse a rose, 
and on the reverse a thistle, both crowned. 


thistle-digger, s. A long narrow spade 

for cutting the roots of thistles below the 
crown of the root, and lifting them from the 
ground. 

thistle-down, s . The down or winged 
aeeda of the thistle. 

*• Aa & snow-flake fatlx on anow-flake. 

As * leaf drops on a river, 

Aa the thislle-dowu oa water. - 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xlL 

thistle-finch, *. The goldfinch (q.v.). 

thistle-hemp, s. 

Bot.: Cannabis sativa. (Britten A Holland.) 

•thistle -warp, s. A bird, supposed to 
be the goldfinch. 

thlst’-l? (St as s), o. [Eng. thistle ) ; -y.] 

L LiteraUy : 

1. Overgrown or abounding with thistles. 

M While the quail clamours for his running mate. 

Wide o’er the thistly lawn, as swslls the breeze.'’ 
Thomson : Summer, 1,666. 

2. Resembling a thistle ; prickly. 

• II. Fig . : Sharp, prickling, pricking. 

" In such a world, so thorny, and where non* 

Find happiness unbUgbtea. or. If found. 

Without soma thistly sorrow at Its side?* 

Cowpvr : Task, lv. 866. 

[hl^h-er, * thod-er, * thid-er, *thyd- 
er, *thid-lr. adv. [A.S. dhider, jihyder ; 
cogn. with lcel. thadra — there ; Goth, tha- 
thro = thence ; San sc. tatra = there, thither.] 

1. To that place ; opposed to hither. 

" Aod thlthsr came John of Thlrlestalue. 

And ihither came William of Delorslne." 

Scott: Lay of the Last Minstrel, U. 83. 

If The place of thither has been largely 
taken in ordinary language by there. 

* 2. To that end ; to that point 

H Hither and thither: To this place and to 
that ; one way and another : as. To run 
hither and thither in perplexity. 

* [hith'-er-td, adv. [Eng. thither, audio.} To 
that point ; eo far. 

thith’-er-ward, * thid-er- ward, • Wild- 
er- ward©, * thydrewarde, odv. [A.S. 
thiderweard.) Toward that place; in that 
directioo. 

** Through h right are the waters ef Slog-so-hzy, 

And the goldeu floods that thitherward stray." 

Moors : Pa r adits A the Peri. 

thit'-see, *. [Theetsee.] 


thl&d-I-&n-tha, *. [Or. 6\aMa<i (thladias) 
= a eonuch, and*uv 0 os (anthos) = bloom.] 

Bot. : A genna of Cucurbitaccse. Thtadian- 
tha dubia its a pubescent Indian climber with 
oblong, succulent, twelve-rib lied fmit, wbich 
is eaten by natives of the Himalaya moun- 
tains. 

thl&S'-pl, s. [Lat., from Gr. 0Au<nrt (thlaspi) 
= a crucifer, perhaps shepherd's purse.] 

Bot. : Penny-cress, the typical genus of ‘ 
Thlaspideae (q.v.). Herbs with rosulate radi- 
cal and hastate cauline leaves; pod short, 
laterally compressed, valves winged at the 
back ; ceils two to eight seeded. Thlaspi arvense , 
the Peony-cress, is fouod in stony cultivated 
fields in Canada and the Northern States ; also 
in Europe. It has a disagreeable garlic odor. 
T. tuberosum, of Pennsylvania, has a rather 
large rose-colored flower. [Pennx-cbess.] 

thl&s-pld'-S-ce, thlfts'-pl-dno, e. pi [Mod. 
Lat. thlasp(i ); Lat. fem. pL adj. guff, -idee.] 
Bot. : A family of Pleurorhize®. Pouch 
compressed, with the dissepiments very nar- 
row in the narrowest diameter ; valves keeled 
or winged. 

thllp'-sls, s. [Gr. = pressure, compression, 
from Gr. 6\ifba (thlibo) = to press.] 

Med . : Compression ; especially, constriction 
of vessels by an external cause ; oppression. 

thllp-siir'-a, «. [Gr. 0A (thlipsis) — pres- 
sure, and oupd ( oura ) = the tail.] 

Zool. : A genus of Cy theridse. Three species 
from the Upper Silurian. 

• fhd, pron. [This.] Those, the. 

• %ho, adv. [A. S. dhd.] Then. 

“ Tho wrupptog op her wrezthed «tem around 
Lept flerc* apou hi* ahlald. ’ 

Spenser: ft., 1. 1. IS. 

conj. [See det] A contraction of though 

(q.v.X 


•tho'-an, a. [Mod. Lat tho(us); -an.] Of, 
belonging to, or resembling the section Tboua 
(q-v.). 

** The Thoan group represent* iu form the wolf on * 
reduced sad*.”— A'uturuiiet s Library, iv. 133. 


tbof, canj. [See def.] A provincial form of 
though, the old guttural being changed to /, as 
iu rough. 

thole (\\ thowl, thowel, * thoL • tol, 
• tholle, *. [A. S. thol ; cogn. with Dut. 

dot; leeL fAoilr = a tree, a thole; Dan. tot 
= a stopple, a stoppar, a thole ; Sw. tall 
= a pine-tree. Probably connected with 
thill (q.v.).] 

• 1. A cart-pin. ( Palsgrave .) 

2. Husband. : The nib, pin, or handle of a 
ecythe-snath. 

3. Naut. : A pin inserted in the gunwale of 
a boat to serve as a fulcrum for the oar in 
rowing. They are arranged iu pairs, the space 
between forming one kind of rowlock. Tholes 
are shown on the gunwales of ancient Assyrian 
boats. 

“ Th« xound of their oura on the tholes bad died In 
the dlxtance.” Longfellow : Erangetine, 1L 2. 

thole-pin, s. The same as Thole (3). 

thole (2), s. [Lat. thoTus, from Gr. 0oAov 
(tholos) — a dome.] 

Architecture : 

L The tame as Tbolus (q.v.). 

2. The scutcheon or knot at the centre of 
a timber-vault. 

3. A piece in temples where votive offerings 
were suspended. 

" Let altar* amoke and thole* expect onr a polls. - 

/Wmw Proes. 


thole, * thol-en, * tho-li-en, v.t. & f. 

[A. S. tholian = to endure, to suffer ; cogn. 
, with IceL thola ; Dan. taale : Sw. tala; 
M. H. Ger. dolen, dofit ; O. H. Ger. dolin, 
thol&n; Goth, thulan; M. H. Ger. duld; Ger. 
aeduld = patience. From the same root as 
‘ Lat.. tollo = to raise, toiero = to tolerate.] 

A. Trans. : To suffer, to endure, to bear, to 
undergo. 


“ A wel vayr compaynya *1 eo there com 
Of holy men. that wule tholede martyrdom, 

Vppe ujra wyta afaedaa, 4 hi vayre arzaur* ala*. - 

Robert of Gloucester, p, 407. 

B. Intrant. ; To wait. (Scotch.) 


thd -18-Ite, i. [After Tliolei, where found ; 
enff. -itc (Petrol.).] 

Petrol : A name given by Steininger to a 
rock which he took for a compound of albite 
and sphene. A subsequent analysis showed 
that it was but a dolerite (q.v.). 

t thol-Ich -thj^s, s. [Gr. 0o Vns (tholos) = a 
dome, and ix^v? (ichthus)-=. a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A pseudo-genus of Teleoatean 
Fishes, founded on what are probably im- 
mature individuals of the Cyttidae, Squarai- 
pennes, Ac. 

thollchthys-stago, a. 

Ichthy.: A stage in the development of 
certain Teleostean Fishes, in which the young 
differ so widely from the adult as. In many 
cases, to have been taken for types of distinct 
genera. 

** Io tho TKollchthytatav* of Pomiwaothus the 
frontal bone U prolonged Into a straight lancet-shared 
proceaa. nearly half aa long ax tbo body ; tb* aupra- 
acapnlar and pr»o|)eTCOlar proceaaex cover aud hide 
tha donal ana ventral fin*. Tho platea attached to 
tho thonlder girdle remain perxlstent until tho young 
flxh hax assumed tha form of tha adult -” — Gunther : 
Study of Fishes, pp. 172. 173. 

th^l'-^-bate, s. [Gr. 06Aoy (<Aofos) = a dome, 
aod jSdtrty (toms) = a base.] 

Arch. : A cupola aod a base ; that part of 
& building on which a cupola is placed. 


tbo lus, s. [Lat., from Gr. 0dAos (tholos) = a 
dome.] 

Arch. : An appellation given to buildings 
of a circular form. Vitruvius uses it to signify 
tha roof of a circular bnildiog. Now fre- 
quently applied to the lantern which sur- 
mounts a dome. Specifically applied at 
Athene to the round chamber or Rotunda, in 
which the Prytanea dined. 


tho-ma'-ite (tb ae t), t. [After Prof. 
Thomae, of Wiesbaden ; auff. -its (Aff *.).] 
Min. : A doubtful species, esid to be a enr 
bonate of iron, occurring iu pyramidal crystals 
of the orthorhombic system. Found at Bleia- 
bach in the Siebengebirge. 


boll, b^; p6ilt, cat, 9611, chorus, 9b In, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg. 

-dan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun; 'flon, -}lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -dons — shus, -We, -file, &c. = hfl, dfL 
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Thomasite— thorax 


ThOm'-as-ite (Th as T), #. [From John 
Thomas, M.D., born in London, 1805, died at 
Worcester, Mass., 1871.] 

Church Hist. : A controversial nama aorne- 
times given to the Chriatadelphlans, from the 
fact that Dr. Thomas organized them into a 
separate religious body. They believe that 
Immortality ia the reward of the righteous, 
i.c. of those who receive the truth end ara 
baptized, and that others will perish after 
punishment proportioned to their misdeeds or 
want of faith. They do not believe in tha 
Trinity or in a personal devil. 

Tho-me'-an (Th as T), a [See def.] 

Church Hist . : Oua of a body of Christians 
on tha Maiabar coast, said to ba descendants 
of the converts of St Thomas. 


Th6m -ism (Th as T), a [See def.] 

Church Hist . : One of tha two great achoola 
of scholasticism, the other being Scotiam 
(q.v.). It derived its name from its founder, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74), tha Great Domi- 
nican doctor. In theology Thomism followed 
tha doctrines of Augustins as to free will and 
grace, and held that the Virgin Mary was 
sanctified after her body was informed by the 
soul ; its philosophy was a moderate Realism. 
Aa a system it rests on tha Summa of St 
Thomas, which ia divided into three parts: 

(1) Of God in himself end as tha Creator; 

(2) of Ood as the end of creatures, and of the 
actions which lead us to, or separate na from 
Him ; and (3) of the Incarnation, tha Sacra- 
ment s, end the Last Things (Le., Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell). Tha Dominicans 
naturally adopted and defended Thomiam. 

" Th* ohviotu difficult!** of thia theory led later 
ScotUt* to modify it till it *m *caroely dlrtLnguUh- 
able from Thomiem.”— Addi* A Arnold: Cath. Diet., 
p. 7*L 


ThSm'-ist (Th as T), a. A *. [Eccles. Let. 
Thomista = a follower of 8t. Thomas Aquinas.] 
[Thomism.] 

A- At adj. : Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the theology of St. Thomaa Aquioas. 

“Th* old ScotUt and Thomiet theologies were (till 
maintained."— Addis A Arnold : Cath. Diet., p. *74. 

B. As rubst. : A follower of St Thomas 
Aqninas in theology and philosophy. 

"Th* adr*ne «ect* of l^omUts and ScotUt* filled 
Korop* with their noisy dUput**." — 6. B. Leteet : BUt. 
Philo a (ed. ltso). U. 17. 


tho-mA-m?* (th as t% ». [Or. ((ML 

mos) = a heap, and five (m us) — a mouse.) 

ZooL : A genns of Oeomyinee, diatinguiahed 
from the type-genus by having the upper in- 
cisors without grooves. There are two apeciea, 
ranging from the Upper Missouri end Upper 
Columbia Rivera to Hudson's Bay. 


th5xn'-s£n-d-llte (th as t), a. [After Dr. 

Julius Thomsen, of Copenhagen ; o connect., 
and Gr. At0ov ( lithos ) s= a atone.] 

; A mineral resulting from the altera- 
tion of cryolite (q.v.). Crystallization mono- 
ciinic, occurring in prisma with horizontal 
striae, and alao massive resembling chalce- 
dony. Hardness, 2*5 to 4 ; sp. gr. 2*74 to 
2*76 ; lustre, vitreous, on some fscea pearly ; 
colour, white; transparent to translucent. 
Compos. : fluorine, 52*2 ; alnmiaium, 15*0 ; 
calcinm, 15*4; eodinin, 7*6; water, 9*8 = 100, 
which is equivalent to the hitherto accepted 
formula, 2(CaNa)F+ A1 2 F 3 + 2HO ; but Brandi 
has shown that the formula should be writteo, 
[NaCa] F 3 + AI 2 F e + H 2 0. 

Thom so' nl an (Th as T), a. & a [Thom- 

SONIANISM.] 

A. At adjective: 

Med. : Of or belonging to the medical sys- 
tem called Thomsonianiam (q.v.). 

B. As rubst. : An adherent of Thom son ian- 
Ism. 


* Th<5m-so'-ni-an-ism (Th as T), a [Eng. 
Thomsonian; -tam.] (See def.) 

Med.: A system nf medicine founded by Dr. 
Samnel Thomson, of Massachusetts. Tha 
human body is assumed to consist of the four 
so-called elements — fire, air, earth, and water. 
Metals and minerals, being pouderone snd 
tending earthward, are supposed to drag down 
to tha earth those who usa them as medicines, 
while vegetables, springing from the ground 
and tending npw&rds, arc fitted to make those 
who employ them as remedies move npward 
to life and health. 


th£m'-s4n-ite (th as t), i. [After R. D. 
Thomson ; auff. -t te (Min.), j 
Min. : A member of tha group of Zeolites. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic, occurring as 
individual crystals but more often In radiated 
groups, also compact. Hardness, 6 to 5*5 ; 
ap. gr. 2*3 to 2*4 ; lustre, vitreous to pearly ; 
colour when pure, suow-white; brittle ; pyro- 
electric. Compos. : silica, 38*9; alumina, 31*6; 
lime, 12*9 ; aoaa, 4*8 ; water, 13*8 = 100, which 
yielda tha formula 2Si0 2 Al a 03(|Ca0 + $NaO) 
2£HO. Dana divides as follows : 1. Ordinary : 
(1) in regular crystals ; (2) in slender prisms, 
aometimes radiated ; (3) radiated fibrous ; (4) 
spherical aggregations of radiated fibres or 
crystals; (5) massive: 2. Mesole : including 
ecoulerita : 3. Chalillte. Occurs in cavities in 
old amygdaloidsl lavas, and sometimes in ao- 
called mat&morphic rocka. 

th$ng, *thwang, * thwangne, *thwong, 

s. [A.S. thwang; cogn. with IeeL thvengr — 
a thong, a shoe-latchet. From the same root 
as Twinoe (q.v.).] A leather atrip or lash ; 
ft strap of leather used for fastening anything. 

** At th« team*. where the different *klo* «re «ewed 
together, they ere commonly ornamented with tassel* 
or fringe* of narrow thorwt, cat oat of th* Mine •kin*.” 
—Cook : Third Voyage, bk. ir. ch. ▼. 

thong-drill, s. A drill to which rotatory 
motion in alternate directions is communi- 
cated by means of a cord. It ia mentioned in 
Homer ( Odys . ix. 884). 

"Among the Aleutian i*lander» the ihony -drill, and 
among the New Zealander* a modification of it, 1* 
n*esd for boriog hole* in*tona. > — Brant : Ancient Stone 
Implement*, p. 44. 

t thong-seal, ». 

ZooL : A name aometimes given to Phoca 
barbata, from the fact that the Grcenl&ndera 
cut the hide circularly into ft long strip, which 
they use for harpoon lines. 

* thSng, v.t. or i. [Thoho, ».] To beat with 
ft thong ; to lash. 

tho'-old, a. A ». [Mod. Lat. tho(u$); Eng. 
auff. -oid.) 

A, As adj. : A terra applied by Hnxley to 
ft division of Canidse, containing the Lnpioe 
or wolf-like forma, as Canis lupus, C. aureus, 
C. axarce, Ac. He applied the term Alopeeoid 
to the other division, containing C. argentatus, 
C. wipes, Ac. (Proc. ZooL Soc., 1880, pp. 
238-88.) 

“I am disposed ... to regard Otocyon, and th* 
Thooid and Alopeeoid aerie* respectively, a* genera, 
retaining for tha two latter the old name* of Cania 
and Vnlpea"— Proc. Bool. Soc.. 1M0. p. IS*. 

B, At rubst. : Any individual of the Thooid 
aeries of the family Canids. 

"Thera la no qneatlon that Thooide and Alopeeoid* 
aimitar to those which exist at present Inhabited 
Europe during th* Quaternary epoch."— Proa BooL 
Soc.. 1880, p. 978. , 

thoom, ft [Thumb.] (Scotch.) 

Thor, t. [IceL Th&rr, contr. from Thonor ; 
A.S. thunor = thnnder.] [Thunder, Thurs- 
day.] 

Scand. MythoL : The god of thunder, the 
second principal god of tha ancient. Scandi- 
navians. Ha waa tha soo of Odin or tha 
supreme being, and Jbrth = tha Earth. He 
* is represented as a powerful mau In the prime 
of life, with & long red beard, & crown on hia 
head, a sceptre in one hand, and hia hammer 
in the other. Thursday receives ita name 
from him, and his nama also enters into 
many proper names, as Thoraby in Cumber- 
land, Jorthorwald in Dumfriesshire, Ac. Hia 
wife was Sif (Love), and hia palace Thrud- 
vangr, where he received the warriors who 
had fallen in battle. He was the champion of 
tha gods, and waa called in to their assistance 
whenever they were in atraits. He waa alao 
tha friend of mankind, and tha slayer of trolla 
and evil spirits. His belt, cAUed Megingjard, 
had tha property of doubling hia strength 
whenever ha put it on. Hia hammer or maca 
was called Mjolnir. , 

Thor’s hammers, s. pi. + 

Anthrop. : A popular nama in the north of 
Europe for celta. 

" ScaodlnavU and Northern Germany perforated 
axe* and axe-hammer* are frequently knows aa Thor'* 
hammer*."— Beane : Ancient Stone Implement*, p. 1*4. 

thor'-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

BoL : Ranunculus Thora ; a epeciee from 
the Alps. Tha roota arc very acrid and 
poisonous, ftnd their jnice was formerly used 
by tha Swiss hunters to poiaon their arrows. 


th5-r&$'-Ic, * th6-r&9'-fck, a. A a. [Lat 

thorax , genit. thoracis = tha chest.] 

A. As adj . ; Of or perUiniug to the thorax 
or chest : as, thoracic arteries. 

B, As substantive : 

Anat. : A thoracic artery, 

thoracio-duct, s. 

Anat.: A long narrow vessel in front of tha 
vertebrae, and opening into the veins on the 
left side of the neck at the angle of union of 
tha subclavian and anterior jugular. It ia the 
chief trunk of the lymphatic system, and the 
prineijia) canal through which lha chyle and 
lymph sra cooveyed to tha blood. 

thoracic fins, s. pL 

Ichthy. : A term applied to the ventral fins, 
when they are situated behiod the pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia, s. 

Pathol. : A hot wearying pain in the ten- 
dioous insertions of the fleshy bodies of the 
pectoral and aometimes of tha intercostal 
muscles, arisiog from overwork. Rest, a 
flannel bandage round the thorax, friction 
with anodyne liniments, end attention to the 
general health are the appropriate remedies- 

thoracio regions, s. pi. 

Anat.: Fourteen regions into which the 
thorax in man is divided by imaginary 
straight lines, longitudinal and transverse, 
ao that the exact situation of any spot may 
be described. [Abdominal.] 

th6 r&9'-i-ca, a pi. [Mod. Lat., from Lat 
thorax (q.v.).] 

ZooL : Ad order of Cirri pedia. Carapace 
either a capiluluin or a pedicle, or an oper- 
culated shell with a basis. Body formed of 
aix thoracic segments, generally furnished 
with aix pairs of limbs ; abdomen rudiment- 
ary, but often bearing caudel appendages. 
Familiea : Balanid®, Verrucidae, end Lepadidie. 

* th6-r&9'-I-9i, a pL [Mod. Lat., from 
thorax (q.v.).J 

Ichthy. : A Lfnnaean gronp of Fishes (Sys- 
tema, ed. 12th), having the ventral fins in- 
serted on the abdominal surface below tie 
pectorals. 

». pi. [Lat thorax, genit 
thoracis, *nd Gr. wov« (pous), genit. m>$ot 
(podos) = a foot] 

ZooL : A division of Crustacea, having the 
special locomotory orgsns belonging to the 
thorax. It contains two legions, Podophthal- 
mift and Edriophthalmia (q.v.). 

thor-a-cA-, pref. [Gr. Bdjpa^ (thdrax), genit 
0b>paxov ( thdrakos ) = a hreast plate.] Of, or 
belonging to, or in ftny way connected with, 
the thorax. 

thbr-ar-c$9'-er-&ft, ft [Pref. thoraco -, and 
Gr. Ktpac (keros) = a horn.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Orthoceratidse. Shell 
straight, elongated, conical, with a rmall, 
lateral, straight aiphtmcle. Known ej>ecie* 
twenty ; from the Silurian to the Carbonifer- 
ous of the United States end Europe. 

thor-ar-co-sau'-rus, s. [Pref. thoraco and 
Gr. oavpo* (sauros) — a lizard.] 

PaUeonL : A genus of Huxley’s Eusnchia, 
peculiar to the Chalk of North America. They 
belong to the Proccelia of Owen. 

* thor -ah (th as t), «. [Torah.) 

* thor'-al, a. [Lat. thorns, torus = a couch, a 
bed.] * 

1. Of or pertaining to a bed. 

"The punlahmeat of adultery . . . w«* eometlmr* 
made hy a thoral aeparatioa." — A yliff* : Pureryon. 

2. Appellative of a line in the hand ; called 
also tha Mark of Venus. 

thor-&x, a. [Lat., from Gr. 0w/>o£ (f/iontr) = 
the cheat, a breastplate.) 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human: The breast, and specially the 
bonea enclosing it It is somewhat conical, 
with convex walls. Its upper oi*ning is con- 
tracted, and bounded by the first dorsal 
vertebra, the first pair of ribs, end the manu- 
brium of tha sternum. Its inferior margin 
slopes downwards on each side to the twelfth 
rib ; ita longitudinal axia is directed up- 
wards and somewhat backwards ; its trans- 
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▼erse diameter at the widest part greatly 
exceeds the distance from the breast to the 
back. It consists of the dorsal vertebra, the 
sternum, the ribs, and the costal cartilages, 
and contains the lung3, the heart, Ac. The 
muscles of the thorax are : the intercostal^, 
the levatores costarum , the subcostals, the 
triangularis sterni, with which may be in* 
eluded the diaphragm. 

(2) Compar. : The part of the trunk above 
or anterior to the diaphragm. 

2. Entom.: The central division of the 
body of insects. It is formed of three con- 
solidated somites or segments : the prothorax, 
the niesothorax, and the raetathorax. 

* 3. Old Armour: A breastplate, cuirass, or 
corselet; more especially the cuirass or corae- 



OREEK WARRIOR WEARING THORAX. 


let worn by the ancient Greeks, correspond- 
ing to the lorica of the Roraaoa. It consisted 
of a breaat and a back piece fastened by 
buckles, and was often richly ornamented. 

thor-lc -tl-dse, a. pi. [Gr. 0<up>j*nj? (thorektes) 
= armed with a breast-plate.] 

Entom. : A family of Neerophaga. Minute, 
broad, convex beetles, with the prothorsx 
very large ; antennas clavate, eleven-jointed ; 
tarsi five-jointed. Known speciea twenty, all 
from the borders of the Mediterranean. 

tho-ri-na, s. [Thorinum.] 

Chem. : ThO. Thorinum oxide ; thorinic 
oxfde. Prepared from thorite by reducing it 
to a floe powder and decomposing with hydro- 
chloric acid. After separation of various 
metallic oxides, it is treated with potassic 
sulphate and precipitated as potasslo-thorinic 
sulphate. From tne solution of the salt in 
hot water, ammonia throws down thorinic 
hydrate, which on ignition yields thorlna. It 
ia a white powder of a sp. gr. = 9-402. The 
igoited oxide is insoluble in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids, and only difficultly soluble In 
sulphuric acid. 

tho-rfn'-ic, a. [Eng. thorin(um ) ; -(<?.] Per- 
taining to thorinmn. 

thorinic oxide, a. [Thorina.) 

tho-ri-num, s. [Latinised from 27u>r(q.v.).] 

Chem. : Thorium. Atomic weight = 115*7 ; 
symbol Tb. A divalent metallic element 
belonging to the group of earth-metals dis- 
covered by Berzelius, in 1828, in thorite. It 
Is a very rare element, and is obtained by 
heating the anhydrous chloride with potas- 
sium. The reduced thorinnra is a gray me- 
tallic powder, having a specific gravity of 7*65 
to 7*79. When heated, it burna with a bright 
flame, producing snow-white thorina without 
any trace of fusion. It is not oxidised by 
either hot or cold water, dissolves slowly in 
nitric and sulphuric acids, more easily in 
hydrochloric acid, and is not attacked by 
caustic alkalis. 

thorinum-chloride, a. 

Chem. : ThClg. Prepared by heating an in- 
timate mixture of thorina and charcoal in a 
stream of dry chlorine gas. It is deposited 
on the cool part of the tube in white, shining 
crystals, which are rectangular, fonr-slded 
tables. They deliquesce in the air, and dis- 
solve in water with rise of temperature. 

thorinum hydrate, a. 

Chem. : Th(HO> 2 . Obtained as a gelatinous 
mass by the action of caustic alkaiia on 
inflations of thorinum salts. Under the air- 
pump it dries up into a white powder, readily 
soluble In all acids, excepting oxalic, molybdic, 
and hydrofluoric acids. 


thorlnum-oxide, a. [Thorina.] 
thoriuum-sulphido, s. 

Chem. : ThS. Thorinum burna in the vapour 
of sulphur, forming a yellow pulverulent sul- 
phide, which acquires metallic lustre by 
pressure. It is very slowly attacked by adds, 
aud is converted into thorina by roasting. 

thor'-ite, s. [Eng. thorium) ; suff. -ite (M in.).] 
Min. : An isometric mineral with a tetra- 
hedral habit ; occurring in crystals and mas- 
sive in syenite, near Brevig, Norway. Alao 
fonud as pseudomorphs In the form of zircon 
and orthoclase. Hardness, 4*5 to 5 ; sp. gr., 
4*3 to 5*4 ; lustre, vitreous to resinous ; colour, 
orange to brownish-yellow, black ; atreak, 
light orange to dark-brown. Compos. : essen- 
tially a silicate of thnria ; silica, 17-0 ; thoria, 
76*2; water, 6*8 = 100, which is equivalent 
to the formula ThOj^i02 4* 1 JHO. 

thorM-tim, s. [Thorinum.] 

thorn, * thorn©, «. [A.8. thorn; cogn. with 
Dut. doom-; Icel. thorn; Dan. horn; Sw. 
tome ; Ger. dom ; Goth, thaurnus.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Any sharp-pointed projection likely to 
lacerate the hand, on the stem or any other 

E art of a shrub, tree, or herb. Popularly, it 
lcludes both a botanical thorn and a prickle. 
(2) A thorny shrub, tree, or herb; often 
nsed in this sense In composition, as ths 
Black thorn the HawfAom, Ac. When the 
word thorn is used alone, it generally signi- 
fies a hawthorn. In Scripture, and specially 
in the Old Testament, thorn is a generic word 
including varions spinoua planta belonging 
to different families. Precision in identifying 
them all is impossible. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Anything that pricks or annoys ss a 
thorn ; anything painful, irritating, or trouble- 
some ; a source of annoyance or trouble ; an 
obstacle, a trouble, a care. 

“ No traveller ever reached that blessed abode. 

Who found not thorn* and brien iu hla road." 

Cowper : Epistle to an Afflicted Lady. 

(2) The same as Thorn-letter (q.v.). 

IL Bot. : A sharp conical projection con- 
stituting the growing point of a branch which 
has proved abortive. That this ia ita origin 
ia shown by the fact that sometimes trees, 
which are thorny in their wild state, have 
their spines converted into branches when 
long cultivated in a garden, as is the case 
with the apple and the pear. A thorn dfffera 
from a prickle, which is so superficial that it 
comes 8 way when the bark is pealed off, while 
in similar circumstances a thorn, being deep 
seated, remains. Sometimes thorns bear 
leaves, as in the Whitethorn. 

thorn-apple, a 

Bot. : Datura Stramonium. 
thorn-bosh, t. A shrub that beara thorns. 

" The lantern it the moon ; I, the man in the moon : 
this thorn-bush, my thorn-bush * end tbit doer, my dog.* 
—Shakesp. : Midsummer Night s Dream, t. L 

thorn-hot, a. A turbot (q.v.). 
thorn-devil, «. [Moloch, II. 2.J 
thorn-headed worms, s. pi. 

Zool. : The Acanthocephats (q.v.), so named 
because they have a trunk or proboscis armed 
with hooks by wblch they can attach them- 
selves to, or penetrate, the coata of the in- 
testines of their hosta. 

thorn-hedge, t. A hedge or fence com- 
posed of thorns. 

thorn-letter, t. A name given to the 
letter p (= th) in Anglo-Saxon, and the corre- 
sponding character in Icelandic. 

thorn-moth, «. 

Entom.: More than one species of Geometer 
Moths. The Purple Thorn is Selenia illus - 
trata; the Early Thorn, S. illumaria; and the 
Canary Shouldered Thorn, Ennomos tiliaria. 

thorn-set, a. Set or planted with thorns, 
thorn-tailed agama, *. 

Zool.: A popular name for any species of 
the genus Uromaatrix (q.v.). 

* thorn, v.t. [Thorn, a.] To prick or pierce 
with, or aa with a thorn. 

" The only rose of all the stock 
That never thorn' d him." 

Tennyson : Harold, L L 


thorn* b&ck, t. [Eng. thorn, a., and back.] 
Ichthy. : Raiaclavata , one of the commonest 
of the British Rays, occurring all round the 
coast. It is dark-brown in colour, with 
lighter apota; the whole upper surface is 
covered with asperities, and a variable num- 
ber of large spines, like recurved nails, mors 
abundant in the female than in the male, but 
always extending down the tail in the median 
line. It is in the best condition In November, 
but la not highly esteemed as a food-fish. 

* thorn -less, a. [Eng. thorn, s. ; -few.] Free 
from thorns. (Lit. <£Jig.) 

“ Youth’s gay prime Mid thornless piths." 

Coleridge : Bonnet to Bowles. 

thorn -tail^ $. [Eng. thorn, a., and tail.] 
Omith. : A popular name for the speciea of 
two genera of Humming-birds— Gouldia (four 
species) aud Discura (one). The tail-feathers 
in the first genus are much elongated and 
sharply pointed, and the tarai are covered 
with a tuft of feathers. Discura has a racket 
at the end of the tail. 


thorn-jf, • thorn-le, a. [Eng. thorn, a. ; -y.] 
L Lit. : Full of thorns or spiues; rough 
with thorns or prickles. 


“ He in the thick woven covert 
Painfully tugs, or iu the thorny brake 
Tom and embarrass'd bleeda" 


Somenil s .• Chase, L 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. Sharp, pricking, pressing. 


" No dislike against the person 
Of our good queen, but the sharp thorny point* 

Of my alleged reasons drive this forward. 

Shakesp. : Henry IV//.. IL 4. 

2. Troublesome, vexatious, perplexing, 
harassing. 

** The thorny point of bare dis treat." 

Shakesp. : As You Like It. IL 7. 


thorny-clams, s. pi. 

Zool. : The family Chamidae. 


thorny-eyster, s. 

Zool. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Spondylus (q.v.). The lower 
valve in old specimens is almost always spiny. 


thoray-restharrow, e. [RestharrowJ 
t thorny-trefoil, *. 

Bot. : Fagonia trifolium, a Beau -caper. i 

th6r -iugh(^ silent), 4 thor-ow, * thor-u 

* thor-owe, * thor-ugh, * thorw, 

* thnruh, a., adv., prep., & «. [A later form 
of through (q.v.).] 

A. At adjective : 

1. Passing through. 

“ Let all three sides be a double house, without 
thorough lights on the sides.”— Bacon: 0/ Building. 

2. Passing through or to the end ; hence, 
complete, perfect. 

“ The Irish horseboys, in the thorough reformation 
of that realm, should ba cut oft “—Spenser : State of 
Ireland. 

3. Thorough -going. 

“In conclusion, be urged them to be thorough In 
what they undertook.*'— Observer. Dec. 90, 1666. 

B. As adverb: 

1. Thoroughly, 

“ 8o was I with the soog 

Thorosc rauished.” Chaucer t Flower t Leaf. 

2. Through. 

“Nol though the serpent's sting should pierce me 
thorough ." Byron t Heaven & Barth, L L 

* C. As preposition : 

1. Through. 

“ On mountains, thorow brambles, pits, and flouds." 

Beaum. k Flet .* Philaster, iv. 

2. By means of. 

D. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A jjassage, a thoroughfare ; a channel; 
any means of passage. 

'• The alteration must be from the head by making 
other thorough* and devices."— Bradford : Works, L 
90S. 

2. An interfurrow between two ridges; a 
channel for water. (Prop.) 

II. Eng. Hist. : A word used in the reign of 
Charles I. by Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
in his confidential correspondence, to express 
the scheme he meditated for subverting tha 
liberties of his countrymen and making 
Charles an absolnte monarch. 

" To this scheme, in bis confidential correspondence, 
he gave the expressive name of Thorough.'' — Macaulays 
Hist. Eng., ch. L 

thorough bass, thorough -hase, c. 

[Bass (3), s ., ^.] 


boU, ; p<5\lt, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, ben$h; go, fcem; thin, $his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^Lst, ph = 1 

-elan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -alon = shim ; -flon, -jion = zhun, -cions, -tions, -sious = ah us, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$J, d$L 
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Th5m'-as-ite (Th as T), *. [From John 
Thomas, M.D., born in Loudon, 1805, died at 
Worcester, Mass., 1871.] 

Church Hist. : A controversial name some- 
times given to the Chriatadelphlans, from the 
tact that Dr. Thomas organized them into a 
separate religious body. They believe that 
immortality is the reward of the righteous, 
i.e. of those who receive the truth and are 
baptized, and that others will perish after 
punishment proportioned to their misdeeds or 
want of faith. They do not believe in the 
Trinity or in a personal devil. 

Tho-me'-an (Th asT), t [See del] 

Church Hist. : One of a body of Christians 
on the Malabar coast, said to be descendants 
of the converts of St. Thomas. 

Thbm-Ism (Th as T), s. [See def.] 

Church Hist. : One of the two great achoola 
of scholasticism, the other being Scotiain 
(q.v.). It derived its name from its founder, 
St. Thomas Aquinas (1227-74), the Great Domi- 
nica q doctor. In theology Thomiam followed 
the doctrines of Auguatine as to free will aud 
grace, and held that the Virgin Mary waa 
sanctified after her body was informed by the 
•oul ; its philosophy was a moderate Realism. 
Aa a aystem it rests on the Summa of St 
Thomas, which is divided into three parts: 

(1) Of God in himself aud as the Creator; 

(2) of Ood as the end of creatures, and of the 
actions which lead us to, or separate ne from 
Him ; and (3) of the Incarnation, the Sacra- 
ments, aud the Last Things (i.«., Death, Judg- 
ment, Heaven, and Hell). The Dominicans 
naturally adopted and defended Thomiam. 

“Th* ohvioaa difficulties of thi* theory led leter 
Scotiit* to modify It till It wu eumroely dUtinguith- 
»ble from Thomiem.”— Addi* * Arnold: Cath. Die U, 
p. 

Thbm'-Ist (Th as T), a. & i. [Ecclea. Lat. 
Thomista = a follower of St. Thomas Aquinaa.] 
[Thom ism.] 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or connected 
with the theology of St. Thomaa Aquinas. 

*’ The old Scotlet aud Thomitt theologiee were a till 
*B*lMUln«d."— Addii A Arnold: Cath. Did., p. *74. 

B. As rubst. : A follower of St. Thomas 
Aquinas in theology and philosophy. 

** The adrerae aecta of Thamiet* and Scotlata filled 
Europe with their aolay dlaputea." — G. B. Lowe* : EitU 
Philo*, (ed. 1880), U. 87. 

thd'-m&-m?s (th as t), *- [Gr. (thd- 
m os) = a heap, and (mua) = a moose.] 

ZooL : A genus of Geomyin®, distinguished 
from the type-genua by having the upper in- 
claora without grooves. There are two apeciea, 
ranging from the Upper Missouri and Upper 
Columbia Rivera to Hudson's Bay. 

thbm'-s£n-3-lite (th as t), *. [After Dr. 
Julius Thomsen, of Copenhagen ; o connect., 
and Gr. At'0o« ( lithos ) = a atone.] 

Jfin. : A mineral resulting from the altera- 
tion of cryolite (q.v.). Crystallization mono- 
clinic, occurring in prisma with horizontal 
strise, and also massive resembling chalce- 
dony. Hardness, 2*5 to 4 ; ap. gr. 2*74 to 
2*76 ; lustre, vitreoua, on some faces pearly ; 
colour, white ; transparent to translucent. 
Compos. : fluorine, 52*2 ; aluminium, 15*0 ; 
calcium, 15*4; sodimn, 7*6; water, 9*8 = 100, 
which is equivalent to the hitherto accepted 
formula, 2(CaNa)F+Al 2 F 3 +2HO; but Brandi 
has shown that the formula should be written, 
[NaCa] F a 4* A1 2 F 6 + H 2 0. 

Thbm-so'-nian (Th as T), a. A *. [Thom- 

SONIAN1SM.] 

A. As adjective : 

Med.: Of or belonging to the medical sys- 
tem called Thomsonianism (q.v.). 

B. As rubst. : An adherent of Thomsonian- 
ism. 

* Thbm-sb'-ni-an-Ism (Th as T), *. [Eng. 
Thomsonian; -m] (See def.) 

Med. : A system nf medicine founded by Dr. 
Samnel Thomson, of Massachusetts. The 
human body is assumed to consist of the four 
so-called elements — fire, air, earth, and water. 
Metals and minerals, being ponderous and 
tending earthward, are supposed to drag down 
to the earth those who use them as medicines, 
while vegetables, springing from the groona 
and tending upwards, are flitted to make those 
who employ them as remedies move upward 
to life and health. 


th6m'-s<$n-ite (th as t), e. [After R. D. 
Thomson ; auff. -ite (Aftw.).] 

Min. : A member of the group of Zeolites. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic, occurring as 
individual crystals but more nfteu in radiated 
groups, also compact. Hardness, 6 to 6*5 ; 
sp. gr. 2*3 to 2*4 ; lustre, vitreoua to pearly ; 
colour when pure, suow-white ; brittle ; pyro- 
electric. Compos. : silica. 38*9 ; alumina, 31*6 ; 
lime, 12*9 ; soda, 4*8 ; water, 13*8 = 100, which 
yields the formula 2Si0 2 Al 2 0 3 (}Ca0 + $XaO) 
2JHO. Dana divides as follows : 1. Ordinary ; 
(1) in regular crystals ; (2) in slender prisms, 
sometimes radiated ; (3) radiated fibrous ; (4) 
apherical aggregations of radiated fibres or 
crystals; (5) massive: 2. Mesole: including 
acoulerita : 3. Chalilite. Occurs in cavities in 
old amygdaloidal lavas, and sometimes in so- 
called metamorphic rocks. 

th$ng,*thwang, "thwangne, " thwong, 

s. [A. 8. thwang; cogn. with I cel. thvengr = 
a thong, a shoe-latchet. From the same root 
as Twinoe (q.v.).] A leather atrip or lash ; 
a atrap of leather used for fastening anything. 
41 At the team*, where the different akin* are eewed 
together, they are commonly ornamented with tasaels 
or fringe* of narrow thonot, cut ont of the tame ■kin*.'* 
— Cook : Third Voyage, bk. iv. ch. ▼. 

thong-drill, s. A drill to which rotatory 
motion in alternate directions is communi- 
cated by means of a cord. It is mentioned in 
Homer ( Odys . tx. 384). 

“ Among the Aleatlan U lander* the thongErill, and 
among the New Zealander* a modification of It, 1* 
u*ed for boring holes in •ton*.’ — Erant ; Ancient Sion* 
Implement t, p. 44. 

t thong-seal, «. 

Zool. : A name sometime* given to Phoca 
barbata, from the fact that the Greenlander* 
cut the hide circularly into a long strip, which 
they uae for harpoon lines. 

• thbng, tU. or i. [Thono, a.) To beat with 
a thong ; to lash. 

tho'- old, o, A $. [Mod. Lat. tho(us); Eng. 
«nff. -oid.] 

A. As adj. : A term applied by Huxley to 
a division of Canid®, containing the Lupine 
or wolf-like forms, as Canis lupus, G. aureus , 

C. azarcc, Ac. He applied the term Alopecoid 
to the other division, containing C. orgentatus, 
C. wipes, Ac. ( Proc. Zool. Soc., 1880, pp. 
23&-S8.) 

“I am disposed ... to regard Otocyon. and the 
Thooid aud Alopecoid aeriee respectively, a* genera, 
retaining for the two latter the old uame* ox Caul* 
and Valpe*.“— Proc. Zool. Hoc., 1830, p. 28*. 

B. As rubst. : Any individual of the Thooid 
aeries of the family Canid®. 

” There i* no question that Thooid* and Alopecoid* 
similar to those which exist at present Inhabited 
Europe during th* Quaternary epoch."— Proc. XooL 
Soc.. 1880, p. 278. , 

thoom, s. [Thumb.] (Scotch.) 

Thor, *. [IceL Thdrr , contr. from Thonor; 
A.S. thunor — thunder.] [Thunder, Thurs- 
day.] 

Scand. MythoL: The god of thunder, the 
second principal god of the ancient Scandi- 
navian*. He waa the son of Odin or the 
inpreme being, and Jorth = the Earth. He 
4 !a represented as a powerful man in the prime 
of lire, with a long red beard, a crown on his 
head, a sceptre in one hand, and his hammer 
in the other. Thursday receives its name 
from him, and hi* name also enters into 
many proper names, as Thoraby in Cumber- 
land, Jortnorwald in Dumfriesshire, Ac. His 
wife waa Sif (Love), and his palace Thrud- 
vangr, where he received the warriors who 
had fallen in battle. He wad the champion of 
the gods, and waa called in to their assistance 
whenever they were in straits. He waa also 
the friend of mankind, and the slayer of trolls 
and evil spirits. Hla belt, called Megingjard, 
had the property of doubling hia strength 
whenever he pot it on. His hammer or mace 
was called Mjolnir. 

Thor’s hammers, a. ph < 

Anthrop. : A popular name in the north of 
Europe for celta. 

” to 8cftodio»vl* and Northern Germany perforated 
axe* and axe-hammer* are frequently known a a Thor'* 
hammer*."— Ewan* : Ancient Stone Implement*, p. 184. 


thor-a, *. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot : Ranunculus Therm ; a species from 
the Alps. The roots are very acrid and 
poisonous, and their jntce was formerly used 
by the Swias hunters to poison their arrows. 


th8-r&9'~Ic, * th6-r&9'-Ick, a. A «. [Lat. 

thorax, genit. thoracis = the chest.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the thorax 
or cheat : as, thoracic arteries. 

B. As substantive r 

Anat. : A thoracic artery, 
thoracic-duct, «. 

Anat. : A long narrow vessel in front of the 
vertebrae, and opening into the veins on the 
left aide of the neck at the angle of union of 
the aubclaviao and anterior jugular. It is the 
chief trunk of the lymphatic system, and the 
principal canal through which the chyle and 
lymph are conveyed to the blood. 

thoracic-fins, *. pi. 

Ichthy. : A term applied to the ventral fins, 
when they are situated behind the pectorals. 

thoracic-myalgia, s. 

Pathol. : A hot wearying pain in the ten* 
dinons insertions of the fleshy bodies of the 
pectoral and sometimes of the intercostal 
muscles, arising from overwork. Rest, a 
flannel bandage round the thorax, friction 
with anodyne linimenta, and attention to the 
general health are the appropriate remedies. 

thoracic-regions, s. pi 

Anat.: Fourteen regions into which the 
thorax in man is divided hy imaginary 
straight lines, longitudinal and transverse, 
so that the exact situation of any spot may 
be described. [Abdominal.] 

th6-r&9'-i-ca, s. pi, [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
thorax (q.v.).J 

Zool : An order of Cirripedia. Carapace 
either a capituluin or a pedicle, or an oper- 
culated ahell with a basla. Body formed of 
six thoracic segments, generally furnished 
with aix patrs of limbs ; abdomen rudiment- 
ary, but often bearing caudal appendage*. 
Families : Baianid®, Verrucid®, and Lepadid*. 

• th#-r&9'-I-9i, s. pi [Mod. Lat., from 
thorax (q.v.XJ 

Ichthy. : A Llnn«an group of Fishes (Sys- 
tema, ed. 12th), having the ventral fins in- 
serted on the abdominal surface below the 
pectorals. 

thor-&-9lp'-6-<l$t *. pi [Lat. thorax, genit. 
thoracis, and Gr. wov? (pous), genit. trtfof 
(podos) = a foot.] 

Zool : A division of Crustacea, having the 
special locomotory organa belonging to the 
thorax. It contains two legions, Pod ophthal- 
mia and Edriophthalmia (q.v.). 

thor-a-c6-, pref. [Gr. 0wpa£ (th6rax\ genit 
flwpaxo* (thdrakos) = a breastplate.] Of, or 
belonging to, or in any way connected with, 
the thorax. 

thor-a-c69'-cr-&s, «. [Pref. thoraco-, and 
Gr. Kepa* (keros) = a horn.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Orthoceratid®. Shell 
straight, elongated, conical, with a small, 
lateral, straight aiphuncle. Known specie* 
twenty ; from the Silurian to the Carbonifer- 
ous of the United States and Europe. 

tfror-a^c& san'-rus, s. [Pref. thoraco and 
Gr. cavpo* (sauros) = a lizaid.] 

Paltvonl : A genua of Huxley's Eoaochi*, 
peculiar to the Chalk of North America, They 
belong to the Procoelia of Owen. 

• thcr ah (th as t), #. [Torah.] 

• thor'-aL a. [Lat. thorns, torus = a conch, a 
bed.] * 

1. Of or pertaining to a bed. 

"The punishment of Adultery . . . wu sometime* 
made hy * thoral eepAntioa"—Ayl(ff'e : Parergon. 

2. Appellative of a line in the hand ; called 
also the Mark of Venus. 

thor'-fac, s. [Lat., from Gr. 0wpa£ (thdrax) = 
the chest, a breastplate.) 

1, Anatomy: 

(1) Human: The breast, and specially Ihe 
bones enclosing it. It is somewhat couical, 
with convex walls. Its upper opening is con- 
tracted, and bounded by the first dorsal 
vertebra, the first pair of ribs, and the manu- 
brium of the sternum. Ita inferior margin 
alopea downwards on each aide to the twelfth 
rib ; ita longitudinal axia Is directed up- 
wards and somewhat backward* ,* Its trans- 


1 


C&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wbt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pbt, 
or, wore, wq 14 work, whd, s6n; mnte, cfcb, core, ijnite, cur, rfile, f&ll; try, Syrian, as, ce = e; ey = a; an = few. 
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Terse diameter at the widest part greatly 
exceeds the distance from the breast to the 
back. It consists of the dorsal vertebra, the 
sternum, the ribs, and the costal cartilages, 
and contains the lungs, the heart, &c. The 
muscles of the thorax are : the intercostals, 
the levatores costarum, the subcostals, the 
triangularis stemi, with which may be in- 
cluded the diaphragm. 

(2) Compar . : The part of the trunk above 
or auterior to the diaphragm. 

2. Entom. : The centrat division of the 
body of insects. It is formed of three con- 
solidated somites or segments : the prothorax, 
the mesothorax, and tne metathorax. 

* 3. Old Armour ; A breastplate, cnlrass, or 
corselet; more especially the cuirass or corse- 



OREEK WARRIOR WEARINO THORAX. 


let wora by the ancient Greeks, correspond- 
log to the lorica of the Romans. It consisted 
of a breast and a backpiece fastened by 
buckles, and was often richly ornamented. 

thor fo'-ti-dw, *. pi. [Qr. 9iopriKTys(thorektes) 
= armed with a breast-plate.] 

Entom. : A family of Necrophaga. Minute, 
broad, convex beetles, with the prothorax 
very large ; antennae clavate, eleven-jointed ; 
tarsi five-jointed. Known speciea twenty, all 
from the bordera of the Mediterranean. 

thd-ri'-na, a. [Thorinum.] 

Chem. : ThO. Thoriaum oxide ; thorinic 
oxide. Prepared from thorite by reducing it 
to a fine powder and decomposing with hydro- 
chloric acid. After separation of various 
metallic oxides, it is treated with potassic 
sulphate and precipitated as potassio-thorinic 
sulphate. From the solution of the salt in 
hot water, ammonia throws down thorinic 
hydrate, which on ignition yields thorina. It 
is a white powder of a sp. gr. = 9-402. The 
igoited oxide is insoluble in hydrochloric and 
nitric acids, and only difficultly soluble in 
sulphuric acid. 

tho rln'-Io, a. [Eng. thorin(um); -tc.] Per- 
taining to thorinum. 

thorlnio oxide, s. [Thorina.] 

thd-ri'-niim, s. [Latinised from I7ior(q.v.).] 

Chem.: Thorium. Atomic weight = 115*7 ; 
symbol Th. A divalent metallic element 
belonging to the group of earth-tnetals dis- 
covered by Berzelius, in 1828, in thorite. It 
is a very rare element, and is obtaiaed by 
heating the anhydrous chloride with potas- 
sium. The reduced thorinum is a gray me- 
tallic powder, having a specific gravity of 7*65 
to 7'79. When heated, it burns with a bright 
flame, producing snow-white thorina without 
aoy trace of fusion. It is not oxidised by 
either hot or cold water, dissolves slowly ia 
nitric and sulphuric acids, more easily in 
hydrochloric acid, and is not attacked by 
caustic alkalis. 

thorinum chloride, a. 

Chem. : ThClg. Prepared by heating an in- 
timate mixture of thorina and charcoal in a 
stream of dry chlorine gas. It ia deposited 
on the cool part of the tube in white, shining 
crystals, which are rectangular, fonr-sided 
tables. They deliquesce in the air, and dis- 
solve in water with rise of temperature. 

thorinum hydrate, a. 

Chem. : Th(HO> 2 . Obtained as a gelatinous 
mass by the action of caustic alkalis on 
solutions of thorinum salts. Under the air- 
pump it dries up into a white powder, readily 
soluble in all acids, excepting oxalic, molybdic, 
and hydrofluoric acids. 


thorlnum-oxide, *. [Thorina.] 
thorinum -sulphide, a 

Chem. : ThS. Thorinum bums in the vapour 
of sulphur, forming a yellow pulveruient sul- 
phide, which acquires metallic lustre by 
pressure. It is very slowly attacked by acids, 
and is converted intn thorina by roasting. 

thor'-ite, s. [Eng. thoriium); suff. -ite (Min.).] 
Min. : An isometric miaeral with a tetra- 
hedral hahit ; occurring in crystals and mas- 
sive in syenite, near Brevig, Norway. Also 
foaad as pseudomorphs in the form of zircon 
and orthoclase. Hardness, 4*5 to 5 ; sp. gr., 
4*3 to 5*4 ; lustre, vitreous to resinous ; colour, 
orange to brownish-yellow, black ; streak, 
light orange to dark-brown. Compos. : essen- 
tially a silicate of thoria ; silica, 17 *0 ; thoria, 
76*2 ; water, 6*8 = 100, which is equivalent 
to the formula ThOjSiOj + 1 $110. 

thor'-I-um, s. [Thorinum.] 


thorn, " thorae, s. [A.8. thorn; cogn. with 
Dut. doom; lcei. thorn; Dan. tiorn; Sw. 
tome; Ger. dom ; Goth, thaurnu *.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Any sharp-pointed projection likely to 
lacerate the hand, on the stem or any other 

? mrt of a shruh, tree, or herh. Popularly, it 
ncludea both a botanical thorn and a prickle. 

(2) A thorny shruh, tree, or herh; often 
nsed in this sense in composition, as the 
BlackfAom the Hawf/uwn, &c. Whea the 
word thorn is used alone, it generally signi- 
fies a hawthorn. In Scripture, and specially 
in the Old Testament, thorn is a generic word 
including various apinous plants belonging 
to different families. Precision in identifying 
them all is impossible. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Anything that pricks or annoys as a 
thorn ; anything painful, inritatiog,or trouble- 
some ; a source of annoyance or trouble ; an 
obstacle, a trouble, a care. 


"No traveller ever reached that hleaced abode. 
Who found not thornt and hriera In hla road." 

Cowper : Spittle to an Afflicted Lady. 


(2) The same as Thorn-letter (q.v.). 

IL Bot. : A sharp conical projection con- 
stituting the growing point of a br&och which 
has proved abortive. That this is its origin 
is shown by the fact that sometimes trees, 
which are thorny in their wild state, have 
their spines converted into branches when 
long cultivated in a garden, as is the case 
with the apple and the pear. A thorn differs 
from a prickle* which is so superficial that it 
comes away when the hark is pealed off, while 
in similar circumstances a thorn, being deep 
seated, remains. Sometimes thorns bear 
leaves, as in the Whitethorn. 


thorn-apple, s. 

Bot . : Datura Stramonium. 


thorn-hush, s. A shrub that hears thorns. 

“ The lantern it the moon ; f, the man In the mooo j 
this thom-buth. my thorn-bush : end this dog, my dog." 
— Shaketp. : Midrummer Night » Dream. ▼. L 

thorn-hut, t. A turbot (q.v.). 
thorn-devil, s. [Moloch, II. 2.] 
thorn-headed worms, s. pi. 

Zool. : The Acanthocephala (q.v.), so named 
because they have a trunk or proboscis armed 
with hooks by which they can attach them- 
selves to, or peoetrate, the coata of the in* 
testifies of their hosts. 


thorn-hedge, «. A hedge or fence com- 
posed of thorns. 

thorn-letter, s. A name given to the 
letter p (= th) in Anglo-Saxon, and the corre- 
sponding character in Icelandic. 

thorn-moth, a. 

Entom. : More than one species of Geometer 
Moths. The Purple Thorn is Selenia ilhts- 
trata; the Early Thorn, S. Ulumaria; and the 
Canary Shouldered Thorn, Ennomos tiliaria . 

thorn-set, a. Set or planted with thorns. 

thorn-tailed agama* «. 

Zool. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Uromastrix (q.v.). 


• thorn, v.t. [Thorn, a] To prick or pierce 
with, or as with a thorn. 

44 The only roee of *11 the stock 
That never thorn' d him." 

Tennyton .* Harold, L L 


ttaoriK bAck* s. [Eng. thorn, e., end back.) 

Ichthy. : Raia clavata , one of the commonest 
of the British Rays, occurring all rouud the 
coast. It is dark-brown in colour, with 
lighter spots ; the whole upper surface is 
covered with asperities, and a variable num- 
ber of large spines, like recurved nails, more 
abundant in the female than in the male, hut 
always extending down tiie tail in the median 
line. It is in the best condition in November, 
hut is not highly esteemed as a food-fish. 

* thorn -less, a. [Eng. thorn, s. ; -ks«.) Free 
from thorns. {Lit. 

" Youth’* gay prime *od thorniest paths." 

Coleridge : Sonnet to Bowler 

thorn -talV/. [Eng. thorn , s. , and tail.) 

Omith. : A popular name for the species of 
two genera of Humming-birds— Gouldia (four 
species) and Discura (one). The tail-feathers 
in the first genus are much elougated and 
sharply pointed, and the tarsi are covered 
with a tuft of feathers. Discura has a racket 
at the end of the tail. 


thorn * thorn-ie, a. [Eng. thorn, s. ; •?.] 

1. Lit . : Full of thorns or spiues ; rough 
with thorns or prickles. 

" H« Id th* thick woven covert 
Painfully tug*, or in the thorny brake 
Torn and embarrass'd bleeds," 

Somervile ; Chare, L 

IL Figuratively: 

* 1. Sharp, pricking, pressing. 

44 No dislike against the person 
Of our good queeo. hut the aharp thorny point* 

Of my alleged reason* drive thi* forward. * 

Shaketp, : Iltnry VIII., IL 4. 

2. Troublesome, vexatious, perplexing, 
harassing. 

" The thorny point of bare distress." 

Shake* p. : At You, Like It, ii. 7. 

thorny-clams* >. pi. 

Zool, : The family Chamid*. 


thorny-oyster, a. 

Zool. : A popular name for any individual 
of the genus Spondylus (q.v.). The lower 
valve in old specimens is almost always spiny. 


thorny- rostharrow, e. [Restharrow.] 


t thorny-trefoll, *. 

Bot. : Fagonia trifolium, a Bean-caper. i 


thorough fafcailent), * thor-ow, * thor-u 

* thor owe, * thor-ugh, * thorw, 

* thumb* a., adv., prep., Its. [A later form 
of through (q.v.).] 

A. At adjective : 

1. Passing through. 

" Let all three aide* be a double house, without 
thorough light* on the side#.''— Bacon : Of Building. 

2. Passing through or to the end ; he ace, 
complete, perfect. 

** The Irish horseboys, in th# thorough reformation 
of that realm, should be cut otL’—Epenser : State of 
Ireland. 

3. Thorough-going. 

“ Id conclusion, he urged them to be thorough In 
what they undertook.” — Observer, Dec. 20, 18B6. 

B, As adverb : 

1. Thoroughly. 

44 8o was I with the song 

Thorow rauished.” Chaucer : Flower A Leaf. 

2. Through. 

"Nol though th* serpent’s *tiog should pierce me 
thorough." Byron : Heaven A Earth, t L 

* Cm At preposition : 

1* Through. 

*’ Od mountains, thorow hramhtee, pit*, and Gouda." 

Beaum. A Flet ; Ph Hatter, tf. 

2. By means of. 

D, At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• I, A passage, a thoroughfare ; a channel ; 
any means of passage. 

'* The alteration must be from the head hy unking 
other thorough* and devices.' Bradford : Work*, £ 
80S. 

2. An interfurrow between two ridges; a 
channel for water. (Prow.) 

II* Eng. Hist. : A word nsed in the reign of 
Charles 1. by Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
in his confidential correspondence, to express 
the scheme he meditated for subverting thg 
liberties of his cooatrymen and making 
Charles an absolute monarch* 

" To this scheme, in his confidential correspondence, 
he gave the expressive name of Thorough."— Macaulay t 
Hitt. Eng., ch. L 

thorough baas, thorough -base, «. 

[Bass (3), a., Tf.] 


boil, b 6 $ ; ptfTit, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, bench ; go, £em ; thin, $his ; sin, a$ ; expeot, Xenophon, e^lst* ph = Z. 
-clan, -tian = shan* -tion, -sion = ; -■{ion, -jlon — xhnn* -clous, -ttous, -sious = shits. -ble» die, Ac. = h$I. d©L 
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thorough bolt, t. 

SJdpbvild. : A bolt going throogh from side 
to side. 

thorough-hrace, *. 

Vehicles; A strong lwmd or thong extending 
from the front to the back C-spring and 
supporting the body. 

thorough-bred, a. A *. 

A. As adjective: 

I. Lit. : Of pare end unmixed breed, atock, 
or race ; bred from a sire end dam of the 
purest breed. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1. Having the qualities or characteristics of 
pure breeding; high-spirited, mettlesome ; ele- 
gant or graceful in form, bearing, or the like. 

2. Thorough : as, a thorough-bred scamp. 
(CoJloq.) 

H. As subsL : An animal, especially a horse, 
of pare breed, stick, or race. 

* thorough -framing, a. 

Carp. : An old term for the framing of doors 
and windows. 

thorough going, a. Going through, or 
to the end or bottom ; going or ready to go to 
any langths ; extreme, thorough. 

~ MuJth)! J^tlou of proprietor* is oot the kind of 
reform which finds favour with * Urge section of the 
more thorough -going land reformers.*'— J. 8. Mill: 
Dissertations; A dries to Land Reformers. 

thorough-lighted, cl Lighted so that 
the light passes right throogh. Applied to a 
room or building that has windows on oppo- 
site aides, the light not being intercepted by 
partitions. 

* thorough paced, cl Perfectly trained 
to go through all the paces of a well-trained 
norse ; hence, perfect or complete ; thoroagh ; 
thorough -going; going all lengths. 

“ Per b« [Gregory of HtmtiugtooJ tu thorough-pared 
in throe tongues. Latino. Greek Fas Bpjwnr* by hU 
many comments oa those gramuisruuuLsini Hebrew,' 
— Fuller : Worthies; Mu ntingtonshire. 

thorough-pin, a. A disease in hnraes, 
which consists of enlsrged mucous capsules 
on each side of the hocks, giving somewhat 
the appearance as if a pin had been thrust 
through. 

* ,^5° 018 J°* nt °*P ,U, « becomes distended with 

SSfe. ** 1I4 * eiUy protrudes in front of the hock, 
flfling on the hollow which is characteristic of the 
healthy Joint hat it alsoexhiblU itself hi the form of 

• soft swelling «t lhe upper part of tbe Joint, iu the 

space within the bone which forms ths joint of the 
hock and the bone of the leg directly in front of It. 
This swelling appears on both sides of tbs leg, and 
from its position is os I led a thorough-pin. Thorough- 
p*n* of tbe limited form, consisting of email boreal 
tumours la the space in fro Lit of the bone which forms 
the point of ths hock, quits unconnected with the 
pTiucipiu Joiut are of oo more contequeooo 

than ordinary wimigall* Tk*roHrjK-pint are only 
yrious when they are a part of tb* disease of the 


criueiwU causule.'fonujQg,- la fact,’ a portion of "a 
blood or * bog spa Tin."— Field, April 4, 1835. 

* thorough -aped, cl Fully accom- 
plished ; thorough-paced. 

* 7 0 ^J h V?2? h ? p *!!* f*rablic of Whigs, which con. 
tains the bulk of sU h«pers, pretenders. and profes- 
sors, are most highly useful to print**.' iSwift. V 

•thorough stitch, ado. Fully, com- 
pletely ; going the whole length of any busi- 
ness. 

*‘Tho«e solid divines, thst experimentally know 
what belongs to the healing of a sinning souL go 
iho^uffhstUch to work.** — Bp. Mali: Sermon on Eph. 

thorough -wax, thorow-wax, 
throw-wax, s. 

BoL : Bupleurvm rot undifolium. The stem 
fa branched ; the leaves ovate, perfoliate ; the 
flowers greenish-yellow, with large bracts ; 
fruit with striate interstices. The name was 
given by Turner because, as he saya, “the 
Btalke waxeth thro the leaves." (Prior.) It 
was formerly used as s vulnerary. It is a 
native of Europe and Western Asia ; rare in 
Britain. 

Shor'-ough-fare (gh silent), *thor-ow- 
fare, * thurgh-fare, t. lEng. thorough. 
and fare.] 

1. A passage through from one street, open- 
ing, Ac., to another; an unobstructed way, 
especially an unobstructed road or street for 
pubbe traffic. 

“ The thoroughfares were overran with wood." 

Browning : Bordello. It. 

*2. Power of passing; passage, 

'th&T'-tuzh-lf (gh Silent), • through-ly, 
thor-ow-Iy, adv. [Eng. thorough; 4y . ] 


In a thorough manner or degree ; perfectly, | 
completely, lully, entirely. 

“Most of thus wore known to be thoroughly well 
•fleeted to the %oxerraatuL‘ —Macaulau : Hist. Eng. 
eli. xxL 

thor ough -ness (gh ailentX *. [Eng. 
thorough ; -nsas.j The quality or atate of being 
thorough ; completeness, perfectness. 


thor 1 - ough- wort (gh silenty, a. [Eng. 

thorough, and wort.] 

Bot. : Eupatorium perfoUatum. The stem 1s 
round, erect, and hairy ; the leaves snbsessile, 
opposite, linear-lanceolate, acuminate, serrate, 
wrinkled, pale underneath and hairy; the 
involucre cylindrical and imbricated; the 
twelve to fifteen florets tubular. It grows in 
bogs in North America. Tlie whole plant is 
intensely bitter. A decoction of the Leaves 
has been given aa a febrifuge. In larger 
quantities it is emetic, sudorific, and aperient. 
Called also Boneset and Crosswort. 

• thorow, a., Ac. [ThoRoucn.] 

thorp, thorpe, a. [A.S, thorp - a village ; 
cogn. with Dut. dorp = a village; Iccl. thorp; 
Dan. torp; Sw. forp = a little farm, a cotta ge ; 
Goth, thaurp ; Ger. dor/.] A group of houses 
standing together in the country ; a village, a 
hamlet. It occurs principally as an element 
In place names, and in names derived from 
places : as, Mthorp, CopamansfAorpf, Ac. 

** Wish'd for, or welcome, wheresoe’er he cam* — 
Among the tenantry of thorpe und vilL” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. Tilt 

thos, t. [Thous.] 

fhofe, * thos, * thas, cl & prom. [This.] 
Used ms the plural of that, these being used as 
the plural of this, but etymologically one of 
the forms of the plural of this. When those 
and these are used to express contradistinc- 
tion, those refers. to the things first mentioned, 
or furthest off ; these to thiuga last mentioned, 
or nearer. 

(hot! (in the objeotive ft ad dative cases thee, 
pi. you or ye), pro n. [A.S. dhU; cogn. with 
Icel. thu ; Goth, thu ; Dan., Sw., & Ger. du; 
Irish A Gael, tu; Wei. ti ; Russ, tui; Lat. 
tu; Gr. <rv, tv (rtt, tu); Pers. tH; Sansc. 
tram. The A.S. dhu was thus declined : nora. 
dhu, genit dhin , dat dhe, accus. dhec, dhe ; 
nom. pL ge, genit. tower, dat eoic, accus. 
eowic, eow. In tbe seventeenth century the 
employment of thou to any one Indicated 
familiarity with him, whether of love or of 
contempt The use of the plural you for the 
singular thou was established as early as the 
beginning of tbe fourteenth century.] The 
second personal pronoun of the singular 
numher ; used to denote the person spoken 
to; thyself. 

“ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A miofstaring angel thou.” 

Scott: Mansion, vl. so. 

TT (1) It was frequently used emphatically in 
phrases expressive of contempt, reproach, 
acorn, anger, or the like. 

“All that Lord Cohham did was at thy hutloatioa 
S 0U i^J wr ' /. or I thou thee, thou traitor."— Coke: To 
Bir Walter Raleigh, nt his Trial of the fatter. 

(2) The employment of thou by the early 
Quakers Implied that they regarded no man, 
however exalted his rank, with special re- 
verence. With reference to them Fuller, in 
the dedication of his Seventh Book, explains 
tbe usage of bis time in a sentence useful for 
lexicographical purposes : 

“Io opposition wberenuto we maintain that thou 
trout superiors to inferiors Is proper as a sign of com- 
to equals is pasmhls ee a ante of 
faniillarity ; hut from Inferiors to superiors, if nro- 
ce*dlQ8 from ignorance, hath a smack of ciowuishnese : 
u from afiectatiou, a tone of contempt.” 

(3) Thou Is used now only in addresses to 
ths Deity, and in poetry. 

1 thoil, v.t. A i. [Thou, prom.) 

A* Trans. : To address with the pronoun 
thou ; to treat with familiarity. 

** Tan at him with the ifeenoe of ink : if thou fhou’tt 

him eome thrice, it shall not be amis*" Shakes m • 

Twelfth Might, lit 2. * 

B. Intrant. : To use the words thou and 
thu in conversation. 

though (gh silent), * thogh, * though©, 
•thali, * thaih, * theah, * thseh, * thegh, 

* t h agh, * thau, * thauh, • thei, * thelgh. 

conj. 6t adv. [A.S. dheah, dheh; cogn. vrith 
Dut. doch = yet, but; IceL M; Dan. dog: 
Sw. dock; O. II, Ger. doh; Ger. doch; Goth. 
tkauh .] 


A. As conj. : Granting, admitting, tile wing, 
or asanming it to be the fact that ; even were 
it the case that; even If; notwithstanding 


B. As adv. : Notwithstanding this or that : 
however, for all that 

_ , ” Let me intrrat yoo 

To use her natus as little as you can. though." 

Beaum. * Flet. : Sea l'oya^e, Iv. 

^ (1) As though : As if. 

' <1 ® T jv®. , l cre thrr « h ranches, &ad it was as 
though it budded. —Genesis *1, id. 

* (2) Though that : Though. 

" Though that nature with a beeoteou* wall 
Doth oft close in pollution." 

ShuJusp L : Twelfth Might. L 1 

*(3) What though: EHiptieally used for 
What care I though, What does it signify though, 
Ac. 

” By chance bat oot by truth : what though /" 
Shakesp. : King John , L 

thought (ough as a), * thought©, pret. A 
pa. par. of v. [Think.] 

thought (ough as a),* thoght, a. [A.S. thoht, 
gethoht, theaht, getheaht, from gethoht, thoht, 
pa. par. of </*nca* = to think (q.v.); IceL 
thdtti, thAttr, from thdtti, pa. t. of tkekkja = to 
know ; Ger. dachte, gedacht, from gedacht . 
pa. par. of denken = to think.] 

1. The act nf thinking ; the exercise of the 
mind in any way except sense and perception. 

“ Thought is free." Shakesp. : Tempest, ill 2. 

2. Serious consideration ; deliberation, re- 
flection. 

“Evil it wrought 
By want of thought 

As well ee want of heart." Mood : Ladg’t Bream. 

* 3. Anxious, brooding care ; deep concern 
or solicitude. 

“Take no th -night for yonr life, what ye shall eat. 
or what ye shall dri Q k.--.Wa«JW^ vL 25. 

4. The mental state of one who thinks ; 
silent contemplation ; deep cogitation ; medi- 
tation or study. 

“She pined la thought" 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Might, II. 4. 

5. The power or faculty of thinking ; the 
mental faculty ; the mind. 

M It is pest the infinite of thought." 

Shakesp. ; Much Ado, IL L 

6. That which is thought; an idea ; a con- 
ception of the mind ; as : 

, (1) A judgment, an opinion, a conclusion. 

“ I speak my thoughts." Shakesp. Much Ado. L X. 

(2) That which springs from, originates in, 
or is produced by the imagination ; a creatioo 
of the mind having a distinct existence from 
the mind tbAt created it ; a fancy, a conceit, 
a conception. 

" T? "• t1,e meanest flower that blows on a rive 
Thoughts that do often 11c too deep for 

Wordsworth .* fntint. qf Immortality, xi. 

* 7. Hope, expectation. 

** w » have a»v no thought in us hut France." 

0 t , .. , . Shakesp. ; Henry L 2. 

8. Intention, design. 

IvL t U their "• •«•** * * «* >n« for evtL"-/Vfm 

If (I) A thought; A very small degree or 
quantity. 

" *f the hair were a thought hrwmer.- 

Bhakesp. : Much Ado, Hi 4. 

(2) Second thoughts: Maturer deliberation; 
after consideration. 

“ Is it so true that second thoughts are bevt ?” 

Tettnysen i Sea Dreamt, U. 

thought reader, a. A mesmerist who 
claims to be able to discover what is jxLssing 
in another person's mind; aa exponent of 
thought reading. [Mind-«kaiu.no.J 

thought-reading, t. A branch of mes- 
merism. Whilst exhibiting their powers its 
exponents are blindfolded, and claim that 
without collusion or the aid of confederates 
they caa find articles hidden in their absence, 
give ths nombera of bank-notes, Ac. In 
thought-reading proper tbe thou^t-readei 
bolds the hand and pulse of the person to be 
operated on, and professes to be able, hy 
mesmeric symjuthy, to discover what is 
pasting In hlamind. [M n* D-a caper.] 

thouglit-transforonc©, f . a sup- 
posed emotional influence of one person’s 
mind apon that of another at a distance. 

• thought'-^d (ough as aX cl [Eng. thought , 
a. ; -ad.] Having thoughts ; chiefly in com- 
position : as, sad -thoughted. 

* thought-en, pref. ofv. (Thixt.] 


at * ***** «inld«t, what, fall, fether; we, wet, her©, camel, her, thero ; 
dr* wore, wqlf^ work* who, mute, cub, cure, quite, our, rule, ftill; try, S 


pine, pit, sire, sir, mariner so, pdt, 
Syrian. ey = a; qn = lnr. 


tho lighten— thrash 
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* thought - on, a. [Eng. thought, a. ; -en.] 
Having & thought ; thinking. 


** B« you thought** 

TTrat I cams with no HI intent*' 

Sfuikttp. : Pericles, iv. S. 


thought'-f&l (ough as a), a. [Eng. thought ; 
•M0-] 


L Full of thought or reflection ; contem- 
plative ; engaged in or given to meditation. 

2. Attentive, careful ; having the mind 
directed to an olject. 

“It requires much care, and nice observation to ox. 
tract and aeparato the precious ore from ao mneh vil« 
mixture ; to that the understanding mnit be patient, 
aud wary, and thoughtful in reeking truth.’*— Qlanvill ; 
Ksaay 1. 


* 3. Promoting meditation ; favourable to 
meditation or contemplation. 

“ War. horrid war, your thoughtful walk* Invade, 
And steel now glitters in ths muses’ shade.* 

Pop* : Chorus of Athmisnt. 


* 4. Anxious, solicitous ; full of anxiety or 

care. 


** Around har crowd Distrust, and Doubt, and Fear, 
And thoughtful Foresight and tormenting Care.* 
Prior: Passag e in Emtmus Imitated. 

5. Exhibiting or evincing thought or care; 
considerate : as, a thoughtful a& or gift 
•J Thoughtful, or full of thinking; consider - 
ate, or ready to consider; and deliberate, ready 
to deliberate, rise upon each other in their 
signification : he who is thoughtful does not 
forget his duty ; he who is considerate pauses, 
sncl consider* properly what Is hia duty; ho 
who deliberates considers deliberately . It is a 
recommendation to a subordinate person to 
be thoughtful la doing what is wished of him ; 
it la the recommendation of a confidential 
person to be considerate, as he han often to 
judge according to his own discretion; it is 
the recommendation of a person who is acting 
for himself in critical mattera to be deliberate.. 
There ia this farther distinction in the word 
deliberate, that it may be used in the bad 
sense to mark a settled intention to do evil ; 
young peopla may somfitlmas plead, In extenn- 
ation of thalr guilt, that their misdeeds do not 
arise from deliberate malice. 


thought-flal-l^ (ough as a), adv. [Eng. 
thoughtful; -ly. J In a thoughtful or con- 
templative manner ; with thought or consi- 
deration ; with solicitude or anxiety. 

" The Pl*nt*r, under hi* roof of thatch. 

Smoked thoughtfully mid ■low.” 

Longfellow : Ths Quadroon GirL 

thought -ftil-n ess (ough as a), &. [Eng. 
thoughtful; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being thoughtful ; deep meditation ; anxiety, 
carefulness, serious attention. 

“ Such a degree of thoughtful-nest, m take* up *nd 
delect*, and detract* the mind." — JtterStcry : her- 
mans, voL iv., aer. lfi. 

thought-less (ough as a), a. [Eng. thought, 
g. ; -lew.] 

1. Free from thought or care ; having no 
thought; heedless, unthinking, careless, 
negligent. 

“ A rude nnd thoughtless •choolboy."— Macaulay : 
BUt. Eng., ch. ill, 

2. Dull, stupid. 

** Just u « blockhead rub* his thoughtless skull. 

And thank* his star* be wm not born n fool.” 

Pope : Epilogue to Jane Shore. 

3. Done without thought, care, or heed . as, 
a thoughtless act or remark. 

thought'-less-ljf (ough as a), adv. [Eng. 
thoughtless; -ly.] In a thoughtless manner; 
without thought ; carelessly, unthinkingly, 
negligently. 

** H* who run* oo thoughtlessly In the mad career of 
pleasure, can *cwcely full of loslngdii* health.”— Knox: 
Sermons, vol, vL, *er. 6. 

thought -lesa-n ess (ough as a), s. [Eng. 
thoughtless; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being thoughtless ; want of thought ; heed- 
lcsaness, carelessness. 

“ They lone the very idea of foresight, and contract 
the thoughtlessness of children.’— Coo*.* Third Voyage, 
hk. vL. ch. t 

* thought-sick (ough as a), adv. [Eng. 
thought, a., and siefc.] Uneasy with sad re- 
flections ; sad, sorrowful. 

" HeftvV* lace doth glow 
With tristful visage ; and, m 'gainst the doom, 

I» thoughtsick at the act,” Shatosp. : Hamlet, iH. 4 

* thought-sAme (ough as 4), a. lEng. 
thought; -same.] Thoughtful. 

* thought - s6me - ness (ough as a), a. 

[Eng. thoughtsome ; -»«**.] Thoughtfulneas ; 
thought. (Fairfax : Bulk A Selvedge of the 
World.) 


* tho-us, >. [Gr. (thos), genlt. fiioos ( thoos ) 
= a jackal.] 

ZooL : According to Hamilton Smith, a sec- 
tion of Canidse, having tha form of wolves on 
a email scale; not more than eighteen inches 
high ; structure very light ; tail rather ehort, 
forming a scanty brush, tip black ; fur dn.se, 
hard ; Every mostly chequered, or pencilled 
with black and white, extremities batf ; they 
are not gregarious and do not burrow. From 
Africa and aouth-western Asia. Some of tha 
epecies are now classed with Canle and others 
with Vulpes. [Thooid, A.] 

thoTU-^and, * thou-synde, • thou-sant, 

*.&<*. [A.S. thussnd; cogn. with Dut. duizend ; 
lcel. thusund, thushuna, thusundradh ; Dim. 
tusind; Sw. tusen; Ger. tausend; Goth, thus- 
undL The second element ia evidently A.S. 
aud lcel. hund = a hundred ; the etymology 
of the flmt element of the word is doubtful.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The number of ten hundreds ; ten times 
a hundred ; hence used indefinitely for a great 
number, and in the plural fbr aa indefinite 
umnbcr. 

“ Some thousands of these log*.” 

Shaketp. : Tempest, UL 1. 

2. A symbol representing the number of 
ten hnndred, as 1,000, or M. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Lit. : Denoting the number of ten 
hundred. 

" One day ia with the Lord a* * thousand y can, and 
• thousand yean as one day.”— 2 Peter iiL & 

2. Fig. : Used to denote a great number In- 
definitely : as. It is a thousand chances that 
you fail. 

t thousand-legs, s. 

Zool. : A millepede. 

th Ail' -sand-fold, ‘ tbu sen-fold, a. [Eng. 
thousand ; -fold.] Multiplied a thousand 
times. 

“ T# h»v* repaid me back a thousandfold.” 

Longfellow : Dedication. 

Chtfii’-^andtli, a. & s. [Eng. thousand ; 
auflT. «th.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Next after ths nine hundred and ninety- 
ninth ; tha ordinal of a thousand. 

“ He that will divide* minute Into a thouwuid part*, 
end break hut a part of n thousandth part io the attain 
of iove, it may be aaid of him that Cnpid hath cinpt 
hiio o’ th’ *hooider, but I’ll warrant him heart-whole.” 
—Shakctp. : As Kou Like It, iv. L 

2. Constituting or l»elng ons of a thoaaand 
eqnal parts into which anything la or may 
be divided. 

3. Hence, fig., occurring or being one of a 
very great number : as. To do a thing for the 
thousandth time. 

B. As subst. : The thousandth part of any- 
thing ; one of a thousand parts into which 
anything is or may be divided. 

thowe, a. & v. [Thaw.] 

thowl, thow-el, thowle, s. [Thole, j.] 

thAV-less, a. [For thewless — wanting thews 
or strength.] Sluggish, Inactive. (Scotch.) 

** Because I will not wait upon the thowlets, thriftless, 
fisseoiess. miuistry of that carnal man." — Soort : Old 
Mortality, ch. V. 

* thow-thya-tylle, * sow-thys-tylle, s. 

[Sowthistle.] Sowthistle. (Prompt. Pan?.) 

thra-jl-a* s. [Fem. sing, of Lat. Thradus 
= Thracian.] 

Zool. : A genus of Anatlnida?. Shell oblong, 
nearly equivalve, slightly compressed, at- 
tenuated, and gaping behind ; cartilage pro- 
cesses thick ; pallial sinus shallow. Animal 
with the mantle closed ; foot linguiform ; 
siphon rather long, with fringed orifices. They 
live in water from four to 120 fathoms deep. 
Recent species seventeen, from Greenland, 
the United States, Britain, Norway, the Medi- 
terranean, the Canaries, China, Ac. ; fossil 
thirty-six, from the Lower Oolite, if not the 
Trias, onward. (Woodward.) 

Thra'-clan, a. & a. [Sea def.] 

A. At adj. : Of or pertaining to Thracia, 
or Thrace, an extensive tract of country having 
the lower Danube for its northern boundary. 

B. At subst. : An inhabitant or native of 
Thrace. 

thr&ck, lEtym. doubtful; cf. A. 8. thnxc, 


thracu — force, strength, brunt.] To load oi 
burden. 

“ But oertAialy wo «h*ll on* day find that tho strait 
gate ia too narrow for muy man to eomo hustling in, 
{brack'd with great possessions, and greater corrup- 
tion*. —South : Sermons, voL U., *er. a 

thrack-scat, i. 

Mining : Metal remaining in the mine. 


thral -dom, * thrall-dome, s. [lcel. thneU 
ddmr.] Tha state or condition of being a 
thrall; a state of servitude ; bondage, slavery. 


Ho had opirit enough to be at time* angry with 
himaolf for submitting to auch thraldom, and im- 
patient to hreak loos* from 1L* — Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. iv. 


thrall, 3 . & a. [lcel. thradl =a thrall, a serf, 
a slave; cogn. with Dun. trail; Sw. tral; 
O. IL Ger. drigil, dregil , trigil, trikilzra slave. 
Original meaniug, probably a runner, a mes- 
senger, lienee a servant, from th8 same root 
aa Goth, thragjan ; A.S. threegian = to run ; 
A.S. thrag, thrah — a running, a course.] 

A* As substantive : 


1. A slave, a serf, a bondman. 


** Thet we may «o rafflee his venraful ire, 

[ Or do him mightier eervice as Ills thrvlU 

By right of war.’* Mills n : P, L., L 1M. 

2. Slavery, bondage, servitude. 


** Her man took land. 

And first brought forth Ulywes, bed, and all 
That richly furoiah’d it; he atill in thraU 
Oi all -subduing •leep*.*' 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey xilL 


3. A shelf, a stand; a stand for barrels. 

(Prov.) 


** The dairy thrall*, I might het wrote my name on 
'em.'* — G. Eliot: Adam Bede, ch. vi. 

B. As adj. : Bond ; subject. 

** The Romyehe Babiioo hath certayna hundred oi 
yeree holden all CbrUUndom* captiue and thraU."— 
Udal : Luke. (Fret) 


■ thrall- fall, a. Enslaved. 

,* Hie thrall-full state.” 

Sylvester: Jab Triumphant, Iv. «se. 


thrall-like, a. Like or characteristic or 
a thraU ; slavish. 


•thrall, v.t. [Thrall, s.] To bnng into a 
state of bondage or slavery ; to enslave, to 
enthrall. 

** Thrall'd in an Hand ; thipwrackt in hia tear**; 

And in the ianuie* that C»ly p*o better*, 

Bound from hi* birthright* 

Chapman : Homer: Odyssey, T. 

• thrall er, s. [Eng. thraU, v . ; -er.] On»- 
who enslaves or enthralls. 


* thrall ~£ss, s. [Eng. thrall ; -ass.] A female 
thrall ; a female slave or servant. ( Wydife : 
Jer. xxxiv. (5.) 

throng, a. & s. {Thrcwo. 1 

A, As adj.: Crowded, busy, Intimrte, ftp. 
miliar. (Scotch.) 

B. As subst. : A throng. 

thra'-nite, s. {Gr. (thranites).'] 

Greek Antiq . : One nf the rowers on the top- 
most bench in a trireme, who had the longest 
oars and the most work. 


thr&p, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut. : To bind on ; to fasten ronnd. 

“The hall was so damaged, that it had fbr some 
time been secured by cable* whioh ware served or 
thrapped round i t.“— Southey : Life qf Heleoee. 

thrdp'-ple, s. [Thhopple.] The throat. 
(Scotch.) 

“ Borrow be Id your thrapple then I * — Scott .* Gup 
Mannering, cb. t 

thr^s-a'-^t-fis, s. [Gr. dpaavt (thrasus)=. 
bold, daring, and arroc (aetos) =an eagle.] 
Ornith. : A genua nf Bitteouime, with on* 
species, Thrasaelus harpya, the Harpy Eagle, 
ranging from Mexico to Brazil and Bolivia. 
Bill like Aquila, nostrils narrow, and set 
somewhat crosswise ; wings with fourth, fifth, 
and sixth quiUa longest ; tail long and rounded ; 
tarsi short, stout, with large scales in front 
and small oaes at aide ; toes powerful. 

thr&sh, thresh, * thresch-en, *threshe, 

v.t. & i. (Tor thersch, by metathesis of r, 
from A_S. tnerscan, thirsoan (pa. t. tharsc. pa- 
par. thorscen) ; cogn. with O. Dut. derschen ; 
Dut. dorschen ; lcel. Ihreskja; Dan. tcerske ; 
Sw. troska; Ger. dreschen ; Goth, thriskan 
(pa. t. thrask, pa. par. tkmskans). j 
A. Transitive : 

1. Literally: 

(1) To beat out, or separate the grain ot 


boil, ; poilt, ; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, tills ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -Xng^ 
“Clan, -tian = sh^zu -tion, -slon = shun ; -{Ion, -$lon = ^biin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. = bjl, del* 
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thrash— thread 


•eeds from by means of a flail or thrashing 
machine, or by treading with oxen. 


" And in th* aun yoor golden gndu di*Dl*y. 

And thrash it oat, ud winnow it by day. 

Drgden : Virgil ; Georgia L 400. 


* /2) To beat with sticks, for the purpose 
of knocking down fruit (Dryden: VirgU t 
Georg, i. 409.) 

2. Fig . : To beat soundly with a stick or 
whip; to flog. 

f ** ‘ Oh^gentlaman, y’ar* weloomn : I have been tAraMVf 
1 How ? thrash’d air ?' 

* Never wu Shrova-tneaday bird ao endgell’d, gentle- 
men.' * Beaum. * Flet. : Sic* Valour, liL 


B. Intransitive : 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. LiL : To perform the operation of thrash- 
ing corn ; to practise thrashing ; to beat or 
separate grain from straw by beating or tread- 
ing. 

* 2. Fig. : To labour, to toil, to drudge. 

** I rather would be Mariam, thresh for rhimee 
Like him, the worn mad mcmndml of the times.** 

thy den. <Tod<L) 

n. Naut. : To move rapidly ; to make rapid 
progress. 

” OmpUinm here told me that they here watched 
them thrashing to windward in e etrong breeze with 
the power of eo ocean passenger steamer.”— Daily 
Telegraph, Nor. *J, 18*5. 

TI To thrash out : To discuss or investigate 
thoroughly. 

H A subject which baa by oo mean* been thrashed 
eut’—SL James's Gazette, Jan. 4, 1885. 


♦ thrash, t thrush (3), #. [Etym. doubttoL] 
Bot.: Various species of Juacus. 


thr&sh' $1, thrash-le, #. lEog. thrash ; -ef, 
-le. 1 An instrument to thrash with ; s flail. 
(Pror.) 

thr&sh'-er, thresh'-© r, e. (Eng. thrash; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang. : One who thrashea grain, Ac. 

IX. Technically: 

L Omith. : A popular American name for 
ths gemA Harporhynchus, of the sub-family 
Miminee. 

2. Zool. : [Alopias, Fox-shark]. 

thr&sh'-ihg, thrSsh’-Ihg, pr. par., a., A «. 
[Thrash.] 

A. & B. Aj pr. par. <£ particip, adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Lit.: The operation by which grain is 
separated from the straw. It is performed in 
various ways, by beating with a flail or 
threshing-machine, or by trampling with the 
feet of oxen, Ac. This last mode was that 
employed by the nations of antiquity, and is 
the one atill practised in the south of Europe, 
Persia, India, Ac. Oxen were generally em- 
ployed for this purpose, and sometimes dragged 
a kind of roller, studded with iron knobs, over 
the sheaves, which were spread in the form of 
a circle on the floor, the grain beirjr placed to- 
wards the centre. Thrashing by flails is still 
practised in some parts, hut the introduction 
of thrashing-machines has caused that system 
to be but little followed, on account of the 
greater time and labour involved in it, as 
compared with ths machines. Thrashing in 
Lombardy is generally performed by means of 
a Anted roller drawn around In a circular track. 

M The good red bearded wheat Far, oommeth faardiy 
cent of the hnske, and aaketh tome painefull thrash- 
4ng.‘—P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xvilL, ch. xxx. 

2. Fig. : A eonod flogging or drubbing. 

thrashing-floor, «. A floor or area on 
which grain is thrashed or beaten out. In 
eastern countries, from ths earliest times, 
thrashing-floors were in the open sir, but in 
colder and moister climates, anch floors are 
necessarily under cover, ss in s barn. 

** O God, what wu the thrashing-floor of « Jnboelte 
to thee, above ail other soil* f "—Bp. Ball: Contemp. ; 
S umbering of the People. 

thrashing - machine, thrashing - 
mill, s. A machine for thrashing or beating 
out grain, as wheat, oats, barley, Ac., from 
the straw. The motive power may be thst 
of horaea, oxen, water, wind, or steam. 31en- 
riea made a machine in Scotland in 1732, 
and Stirling of Dnmblane another in 1758, 
but they ao not seem to hsve been suc- 
cesses. Meikle, nf Tyninghsm, East Lothian, 
invented a machine in 1786, which is the 
type of modern thrashers. Menzies’ had a 
series of revolving flails, and Stirling’s had 
a cylinder with arraa upon a vertical shaft 


running at high, velocity. Meikle invented 
the drum with beaters acting upon the grain 
in the sheaf; which was fed between rollers. 
The English improvement was to make the 
beating drum work in a concave known aa the 
breasting, the grain and straw being scutched 
and rubbed between the two and carried to 
tha shaker, which removed the straw from 
the grain and chaff, a large amount of grain 
also falling through the bars of the concave. 
The English tb ashing-machines sra driveu 
by engines of from four to eix horse-power. 
The feeding-rollers are three Rnd a-half inches 
in disineter, and make thirty-flve revolutions 

S er minute. The straw-rakes have the same 
iameter, and make thirty revolutions per 
minute. The drum has beaters formed by 
slats on the ends of radisl arms, differing in 
that respect from the American thrashing- 
machines, which usually have skeleton- 
cylinders armed with radial teeth. The ahesfL 
in America, sfter cutting the band, is apreaa 
upon the inclined feed -chute by the person 
who is feeding, and passed gradually into the 
throat of the machine, head ends first. In 
some of the English machines the straw is fed 
in broadside on, to prevent the breaking of 
the straw ; by this means, only & part of each 
beater acte upon the ears. In the American 
machloe an inclined chute furnishes the ahesfL 
heads foremost, to the action of the radial 
teeth that are attached to the skeleton- 
cylinder, and are opposed to the teeth, in the 
concave pistes beneath. A straw-carrier 
elevates and discharges the straw, shaking 
out the grain, which falls into the welt A 
lifting-screw elevates and forwards the grain 
and chaff from the well to the vibrating shoe 
that carries the dividing screen, which, with 
the aid of the blast from ths fan in its rear, 
separates the grain from its accompanying 
refuse. The clean grain then falls into a 
forwsrding screw that discharges through a 
apont into a measure or bag. An elevator 
retnros the tailings and unthrashed heads to 
the cylinder to be worked over. An endless 
belt furnished with transverse elat3, and 
8ometime8 covered with an apron, takes the 
straw from the machine. Some machines are 
also provided with a straw carrier that ele- 
vates and forwards tiie straw, commonly dis- 
charging it on the stack. 

Thr&sk'-ite, s. [Trabkitx.] 

• thra-son'-io-al, a. [After Thraso, the 
nsme of the braggart in the Latin comedies.] 
I. Given to bragging ; boasting. 

2. Characterized by bragging or boaatiog ; 
boastful. 

"Thera vm never anything so sadden hat tha flght 
of two nun*. «ud Caesar's thrasonical brna of— I came, 
mw, and overcame.'— Shakesp. : As You Like It, r. X 

* thra - 8<Sn- ic - qd - ly, adv. (Eng. thra- 
sonical ; -ly.] In a thrasonical or boastful 
manner ; boastfully. 

“ To hrag thrasonical!#, to boast like Rudoraonte."— 
Johnson, in vooe Rodomontade. 

* t hr as to, prtt. of v. (Thrust, v.] 

thr&t^h, \i. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps 
softened from A.S. thrax, thracu = force.) To 

§ 88 p convulsively, as one in the agonies of 
eath. (Scotch.) 

thrau'-lite (au as s. [Gr. 6pav Ao? 

(thraulos) = fragile ; stiff, -its (Min.).] 

Min, : An amorphous mineral found at Bo* 
denmsis, Bavaria. Analyses suggest a rela- 
tionship to Gillingite (q.v.), to which Dana 
refers it. 

thrave, threave, * throve, *. [I cel. threjl 
— a thrave, from thrifa = to grasp ; Dan. 
tratm = a score of sheaves ; Sw. trafve = a pile 
of wood ; Sw. dial, trave = a thrave.] 

1. Twenty-four sheaves or two ehocka of 
corn. 

" A d*ira«D-icker in a thrase 
'8 « iun‘ reqneat." 

Bums : To o Mouse. 

2. The number of two dozen ; hence, an 
Indefinite number ; a large number. 

** H* tend* forth thraeee of ballads to tha sale.* 

Bp. Bail: Satires, iv. 4. 

3. A drove, a herd. 

thraw, v.t. A i. (A.S. thrdwan = to throw, 
to twist] 

A. Trans. : To twist, to wrench, to distort, 
to wrest 

** They wlnn% hide throwing.”— Scott : Old Mortality, 
eh. vlii. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To cast, to warp. 

2. To twist from agony ; to writhe. (ScofcVj 

thraw (IX *• (Thraw, v.] A twist, a wrench, 
a distortion. 

" To rin aftsr spals!*, deil be wi' me If I do not givs 
your craig a thraw.~—Scolt : Waverieg, ch. xlviU. 

thraw-crook. s. An implement with a 
crooked head, used for twisting straw ropes, 
Ac. (Scotch.) 

thraw (2), a. [A.S. thred.] A pang, a thro# 
(q.v.). 

^3 (1) Dead thraw: The death throws ; the 
last agonies. (The expression, To be in the 
dead thraw. 1s also applied to any object 
neither dead nor alive, neither hot nor cold.) 

(2) Heads and throws : Lying side by side ; 
the feet of the one by the head of the other, 

thra' -ward, thra'- wart, a. (Thraw, e.] 
Cross-grained, froward, perverse, backward, 
reluctant. (Scofck) 

“ I b*vo keud the Law thi* many • year, and mony 
a thra wart Job I hao had wi' her."— 6cotf .* Heart of 
Midlothian, ch. xiii. 

thraw'- In, thrawn, a. [Thraw, v.] Dis- 
torted ; having the appearance of ill-humour ; 
cross-grained, perverse. 


thread, * thred, * threde, * threed, 
• thrid, e. (A.S. threed — that which ia 
twisted, a thread, from thrawan = to twist, 
to throw (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut. draad, from 
draaijen = to twist; I cel. thrddhr; Dan. 
traad; Sw. frfld; Ger. draht, drath=. wire, 
thread, from O. H. Ger. drdjan; Ger. drehen 
=z to twist.] 

L Ordinary Language ! 

1. Literally: 

(1) A compound cord consisting of two or 
more single yarns, doubled and twisted. In 
the trade it is divided into lace, stocking, and 
sewing thread. The doubling and twisting of 
thread ie effected by apindlea and flyera operat 
ing In a manner similar to the throstle (q.v.). 
The twist is usually in a direction the reverse 
of that given to the individual yarns. In a 
general aense thread denotes the filaments of 
some fibrous substance, such as cotton, flax, 
silk, or wool, spun ont to considerable length, 
the common name of such filaments being 
yarn. Thread is principally used for sewing. 

(2) A yarn measure, containing in cotton 
yam fifty-four inches, in linen yarn ninety 
inches, and in worsted yarn thirty-flve inches. 
(Simmonds.) 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A fine filament or thread-like body of 
any kind, as the filament of a flower, or of 
any fibrous substance, as of bark ; a floe 
filament or line of gold nr silver, a filament of 
melted glass, the line spun by a spider, Ac. 

" Tbo thread 

.Th&t ever spider twisted from her wotab." 

Bhakesp. ; King John, iv. X 

(2) Used as an emblem Df life, as being spun 
and cut by the Fates. 

M Let Dot BirdolpV* vita! thread be cat," 

Shal etp. : Henry lit. X 

(3) Something continued in a long course or 
tenour. 

“There U here * work ot fiction praise worthy m 
each, and never fluggiag Id the thread of Its excite- 
ment from beginning to eu d.”— Daily Telegraph, 
Ang. 20, 1885. 

*(4) Distinguishing property; quality, fine- 
ness. 

“ A neat conrtier, of « rnext elegant thread.” 

Ben Jo ns on. 

(5) The central line of a stream or water- 
course. (Bouvier.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot . ; A long delicate hair, 

2. Mach. : The spiral projecting rib on tha 
shaft of a 8 crew. 

3w Minittg: A slight vein of ore, smaller 
than a branch, passing off from the main vein 
into the rock. 


H (1) Air threads : The fine white filaments 
which are seen floating in the air in summer, 
the production of spidere ; gossamer. 

* (2) Thread and thrum : The good and bad 
together ; an expression borrowed from weav- 
ing, the thread being the substance of the 
warp, and the thrum the end of the warp by 
which it ia fastened to the loom. 


" O Fates, come, come. 

Cat thread and thrum. 

Bhakesp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, ▼. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or* wore, wqlt, work, who, rin; mute, chb, cure, unite* cur, rule, ftXL; try, Ejfrian. ea, ce = e; ey = a: au=* kw. 
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thread-carrier, *. 

Knitting-mach. : The hook or eyelet on the 
carriage through which the yarn passes. 

thread-cells, *. pi 

Zool. : Thread-like stinging processes found 
in the Hydrozoa. 

thread-finisher, a A machine in which 
thread is treated to give it a smooth and 
polished surface. 

thread-frame, t. The doubling and 
twisting-mill by which two or more yarns 
are combined to form a thread. The yams as 
they are unwound from the bobbins or cops 
sre passed beneath the surface of a solution 
of gum or starch in a trough ; the wetting 
enables them to be condensed into a more 
solid thread ; they then pass between rollers, 
by which they are laid parallel, or nearly so, 
and are thence conducted to a flyer, by which 
they are twisted together, and to the bobbin, 
on which they are wound. 

thread-gauge, s. A gauge for deter- 
mining the number of threads to the inch on 
screws and taps. 

thread-guide, a. 

Sewing-mach. : A loop, eye, or other contriv- 
ance, forming a guide for the thread when it 
changes its direction at points between the 
reel and the needle-eye. 

thread lace, «. Lace of linen thread ; 
such as Honiton, and many other kinds. 

thread-moulds, *. pi 

Bot.: The Fungi of the group Byphomy- 
cetes. 

thread-needle, s. A game in which 
children stand in a row holding hands, and 
the outer one atill holding the hand of the 
next runs between the others. Also called 
Thread-the-needle. 

thread-paper, s. Thin strips of psper 
for wrapping up skeins of thread. . 

thread-plants, *. pi. 

Comm. : Plants whose fibres may be manu- 
factured into thread, as flax, cotton, &c. 

thread-waxer, a. A bowl of heated 
shoemaker’s wax, through which the thread 
is coodncted in sewing-machines for boots, 
shoes, and leather. 

thread, v.t. [Thread, s.] 

1. Lit. : To pass a thread through the eye 
or aperture of. 

"Th# largest crooked needle, with a ligature of the 
aize of that 1 have threaded it with, iu taking up the 
spermatlck veaael*."— Sharp : Surgery. 

2. Fig . : To pass or pierce through, as 
throngh something narrow, interwoven, or 
intricate. 

“ A serf that ro*e be time* to thread the wood. 

And hew the bough that bought hia ehltdren'a food.” 
Baron : Lara , iL 24. 

thread- bare, * thred-bare, * thrid- 
bare, a. [Eng. thread, s., and bare.] 

1. Lit. : Worn so that the component threads 
can be traced ; worn to the nsked thread ; 
having the nap worn off. 

** A poor ueedy fellow in a threadbare cloak." — Cow- 
den : BUt. Queen Elizabeth (an. 1616). 

2. Fig. : Worn out ; trite, hackneyed ; used 
so long that the novelty has worn off. 

** Many writer! of moral discourse* mo into stale 
topics and threadbare quotations, not handling their 
aubjecte fully and c lowly."— Swift. 

thread- bare -ness, s. [Eng. threadbare; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being thread- 
bare ; triteness ; poverty. 

“There waa mnch aiguiCcance iu hla look with re- 
gard to the coat ; it epoke of the aleekneaa of folly, and 
the threadbarenet* of wisdom. 1 '— JfucAmrfs.' Man of 
Feeling, eh. x*t. 

* thread- jn, * thread - den, a. [Eng. 
thread; -en.] Wade of thread. 

“ Some la her threaden fillet atill did bide, 

Aud true to bondage would not hreak from thence.” 
Shake* p. : Complaint of a Loner, 83. 

thread’- er, j. [Eng. thread, v. ; -er .] Ofie 
who or tiiat which threads ; specif., a device 
for guiding the thread into the eye of a 
needle. 

t thr£ad'-i-nSss, a. [Eng. thread (y); -ness.] 
Tiie state of being thread-like, or drawn out 
into threads. (Goodrich.) 

thread'- like, a, [Eng. thread, and like.] 
Resembling a thread ; long and fine. 


thrSad'-shciped, a. [Eng. thread, and shaped.] 
Bot. : Slender, like a thread, as the fila- 
ments of most plants and the styles of many. 

thread -worm, a. [Eng. thread, snd irom.] 
Zool. : A popular name for any species of 
the Nematoidea (q.v.), from their long, fili- 
form body. By some authorities the name is 
restricted to Oxyurus vermicularis, the Small 
Threadworm, which infests man. [Oxyurus, 
TR1CH0CEPHALU8.] 

* thread'-^, * thred-dle, a. [Eng. thread ; -y.] 

1. Like thread or filament ; filamentous, 
fibrous. 

“ Brauche*. like the email and threddle roota of a 
tree.”— Granger : Comment, on Eocleeiatte t, p. 826. 

2. Containing or carryiog thread ; covered 
with thread. 

" From hand to heud 

The thready ahuttle glide* along the lines." 

Dyer : Fleece, 11L 

threap, threep, * threpe, v.t. & f. [AS. 
threapian = to threap, to reprove, to afflict *, 
Icel. threfa = to wrangle, to dispute.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. To assert with pertinacity ; to persist in 
asserting in reply to denial. (Scotch.) 

* 2. To call. 

" Sol gold la and luna silver we threpe .” 

Chaucer: C. T., 18.294. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To aver or assert with pertinacity ; to 
maintain by dint of assertion. (Scotch.) 

* 2. To contend, to quarrel. 

* 3. To threaten. 

" My foe* they bray to loud, aud eke threapen to fust." 

Surrey j Ptalm It. 

* 4. To cry out ; to complain. 

“Some crye upon God, tome other threpe that he 
hathe forgo too theym."— Bp. Either: Sermon*. 

threap, a. [Thbeap, v.] A vehement or per- 
tinacious affirmation ; an obstinate decision 
or determination. (Scotch.) 

* thread ure, *. [Treasure.] 

threat, * thret, s. [A.S. threat = (1) » crowd, 
crush, or throng of people ; (2) a great pres- 
sure, calsmity, trouble, a threat, from threat, 
pa. t. of thredtan — to press extremely, to 
urge, to afflict, to vex ; cogn. with IceL thrjota 
(pa. t. thrant, pa. par. throtinn) = to fail, to 
lack ; Goth, usthriutan = to trouble, to vex ; 

O. H. Ger. ardriozan = to tire, to vex ; M. H. 
Ger. erdriezen; Ger. verdriessen. From the 
eame root as Lat. trudo — to push, to shove.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A menace ; a denunciation 
of ill to befall some one ; a declaration of an 
Intention or determination to inflict punish- 
ment, loss, or pain on another. 

“Then i* no terror, Cassius, in your tAreofa." 

Shaketp. : Juliut Cottar, ir. 8. 

2. Law : Any menace of such a kind as to 
unsettle the mind of the person threatened, 
and to take away from his acts that free 
voluntary action which alone constitutes 
consent. 

By threat* and menaces of bodily hurt, through 
fear of which a m&o'a huaineea Is interrupted. Here 
the party menaced may either apply to a magistrate 
to have the offender bound over iu recognizance* to 
keep the peace ; or he may sue for damage# iu a civU 
action.*’ — Blackttone : Comment ., hk. iiL, eh. 6. 

* throat, # threte, * thret-i-en, v.t. A f. 
[AS. thredtian.] [Threat, 8.] 

A. Trait*. : To threaten, to menace. 

" The demoa Iodoleuce threat* overthrow 
To all that to mankind ia good and dear.” 

Thornton : Cattle f Indolence, 11. M. 

B. Intrans. : To threaten ; to utter threats. 

“ So gan he threat and man ace." 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

threat-en, * thret-en, • thret-nen, v.t. 
&i. [Eng. threat; -en.] 

A- Transitive: 

I. To use threats or menaces to ; to menace ; 
to declare an intention or determination of 
inflicting punishment, pain, or loss on ; to 
terrify or attempt to terrify by menaces ; to 
denounce 111, iosa, or mischief to befall 
another. 

“ Bohemia atopa hia ears, and threatens them 
With divert death- in death.” 

- Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, ▼. 1. 

* 2. To charge or enjoin with menace. 

"Let tu straitiy threaten them, that they apeak 
henceforth to no man in thia Home.’’ — A ct* iv. 17. 

3. To menace by action ; to set as if intend- 
ing to injure ; as, To threaten a man with a 
stick. 


* 4. To be a source of menace to. 

" He threaten* many that hath injured one." 

Ben Jotuon. 

5. To exhibit an appearance of, as of some- 
thing evil or unpleasaot. 

" The akiea threaten preaeut hluatera.” 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, iiL a 

* 6. To announce (evil) as about to happen. 

" The nearer we approach the threatened period of 
decay, the more our security increase *.' — Goldsmith t 
Polite Learning, ch. i. 

H Frequently uaed with an infinitive follow- 
ing. 

"Hath threatened to put me into everlasting 
liberty."— Shaketp. : Merry Wise* of Windsor, 1 iu 8. 

B. Intrans. : To use threats or menaces ; 
to have a threatening appearance. 

"Though the sea* threaten, they are merciful” 
Shaketp. : Tempett, v. L 

threat- $n-er, *threat-ner, *. [Eng. 
threaten ; - er . ] One who threatens or menaces. 

" Ye shall not die : 

How should yet by th* fruit T it gives you life 

To knowledge ; by the Threat ener /" 

Milton : P. L., ix. 687. 

threat-en-Ing, * thret-en-yng, * thret- 
en-yng, * tbrot-ninge, pr. par., ». t & a. 
[Threaten.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As subst. : The act of one who threatens ; 
a threat 

" Breathiog out threatening * aud slaughter *g*in*t 
the disciples of the Lord.*— Acta lx. L 

C. As adjective : 

1„ Indicating a threat or menace. 

“ Not with such a cruel threatening look." 

Shaketp. : 8 Henry VI., L S. 

2. Indicating something evil or unpleasant 
impending ; menacing : as, The aky has a 
threatening look. 

threatening letters, «. pi 

English Law : Letters containing threats of 
various kinds. 

(1) Letters threatening to publish a libel 
upon any person, with intent to extort money 
or obtain aome other advantage. 

(2) Letters demanding money or other pro- 
perty with menaces. 

(3) Letters threatening to accuse a person 
of a crime, with intent to extort money. 

(4) Letters threatening to kilt or murder 
any person. The sender of such letters ia 
liable to severe punishment. 


throat'-enlngly, * threat-ning-ly, adv . 

[Eng. threatening; -Zy.] In a threatening 
manner ; with a threat or menace. 

" The honour that thus flame* in your fair eye*, 
Before 1 apeak, too threateningly reidiee.' 

Shaketp. : Alts WeU that End* Well, iL 1 


* threat- fful, * threat - fall, a. [Eng. 
threat, a. ; -full.] Full of threats ; threaten- 
ing, menacing. 

“ * Here i turn here I* the threatful virgin cry’d.” 
Brooke : Jerusalem Delieered, iiL 

* threat'-ful-ljf, adv. [Eng. threatful: -Zy.] 
In a threatful manner ; with many threats ; 
threateningly. 


• thrSat'-Iiig, * thret-lnge, 8. [A.S. threat- 
iny.] A threat ; a threatening. 

• threat'- l£ss, a. [Eng. threat, s . ; -Zess.] 
Without threats ; not threatening. 

" Threatle** their browes." 

Syl setter : The Captaines, SOL 

threave, s. [Thrave.] 


* throd, «. [Thread.] 

three, * thre, a. & 8. [A.S. thred, thrid , thri, 
thry; cogn. with Duti drie ; Icel. thrir (fem. 
thrjar, nsut. thrin ; Dan. fre ; Sw. tre ; Goth. 
threis ; Ger. drei ; Irish, Gael., & Wei. tri; 
Russ, tri; Lat. tree (neuti tria); Gr. rpeis 
(treis), neut. rpta (tria) ; Saosc. tri; Fr. trois; 
Ital. tre ; Sp. tres.] 

A. As adj . : Two and one. 

" I offer thee (Are* thiuga.’— 2 Samuel xxiv. 12. 

f It is frequently used without the noun 
to which it refers. 

" [Ahiahall ettaioed not unto th# flnit three.”-* 
2 Samuel xxlii. 19. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number which consists of two and 
one. 

" By two* and three*.” Shaketp. : Winter** Tolt, I. X 

2. A symbol denoting three units, as 3 or iii. 

IT (1) Rvls of Three : 

Arith. : [Proportion, s., II. 2.]. 


boll, bo^ ; J5v^l; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, benjh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, c^ist. ph — t* 

-oian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tlen, -sion = zhuxu -clous, -tious, -sieus = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bjL deL 
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three 


(2) Three-times-three : Three cheers thrice re- 
peated. (Tennyson; In Memoriam, cone. 104.) 

U Thru is largely used as the first element 
In compounds, denoting something which 
contains three parts, portions, organa, or the 
like : as, thru-e dged, fftree-headed, ihree- 
pointed, lftree-st ringed, Ac. 

* three aged, a. Living during three 
generations. 

three - bearded rockling, t. [Mo 

TELLA.J 


three-box loom, a. 

Weaving : A loom having three shuttle- 
boxes, from which shuttles carrying yams of 
as many colours are driven by the picker, 
according to the requirements of the pattern. 

three-capsuled, a. 

BqL : Having three capsules. 

three-celled, o. 

Bot . ; Having three cells ; trilocular. 


Three Chapters, *. pi. 

KUJ 


[Chapter, a., 


three cleft, a. 

Bot : Three-parted ; split into three parts 
or divisions, deeper than when three-lobed. 


three-coat work, a. 

1. Plastering: Applied to work consisting 
of three coats or stages. 

2. Pain*; Applied to house-painting when 
three successive layers are required. 


three-cornered, a. 

1. Ord. lang. : Having three corners or 
angles : as, a three-oomend liat. 

2. Bot. : Having three longitudinal angles and 
three plane faces, as the stem of Caret acuta. 

three-decker, a. 

1. A vessel of war carrying gune on three 
decks. 

" Ths ffiree-decJcer ' a oaken epdne. - 

Ten son Maud, n. U. 4. 

2. A slang term applied to a pulpit, con- 
sisting of three stages, the clerk’s place being 
at the bottom, the reading-desk on the second 
etage, and the pulpit highest of alt, 

** The modest pnlpit of an English church la m jot 
araritj. tor tlis complicated and extsnaivs *tArre- 
doekrr ' f* » till in dm all nv«r the oountnr ." — Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 20. 1884. 

three-denominations, s. pi (Deno- 
mination, 11. j 


three -edged, a. 

Bot. : Having tliree acute angles with con- 
cave faces, as the e terns of many plants ; tri- 
gonal. 

three estates, t.pl In English politics, 
the Lords Temporal, the Lords Spiritual, and 
the Commons, the three elements which make 
np Parliament, the British legislative body. Of 
these the first two hold their Beats by hereditary 
claim, the third only Is representative. A 
strong feeling of opposition to hereditary legis- 
lators is growing in England, which will prob- 
ably end in reducing the Three Estates to one 
only, a representative body. In France the 
convening of the Third Estate, the representa- 
tives of the people, to vote money for the crown, 
was the step that led to the French Revolution, 
the people declining to give up the power 
which had been placed in their hands. 


Three F’s ,phr. 


Hist.: A term used to express the demands 
of the Irish tenantry as formulated by Michael 
Dsvitt, the founder of the Land Leagne 
(q.v.X These were limited to Free iiale. 
Fixity of Tenure, and Fair Reot. These 
demands were practically conceded by Mr. 
Gladstone's Land Act (1881). 

three-faoes-in-a-hood, a 

Bot. : Viola tricolor. ( Britten A Holland.) 

* three-fhrthings, s. A very thin silver 
coin of the reign of Elizabeth, bearing a profile 
of the sovereign with a rose at the back of her 
head. 


three-foot, a. 

L Measuring three feet : as, a three-fool rule. 
* 2. Having three feet or legs. 

** When on my three- foot stool I «it, and tall 
The warlike feata I hare doue.- 

Shakesp. : Crmbetine, i!L a 


three-girred, a. Surrounded with three 
hoops. (SoohA.) 


three-headed, n. Having three heads. 

“ WhoM club kill'd Cerberus, thst throe-headed, 
amis.' Shakesp. : Lowes Labour's Lott, t. 2. 

Thru- headed rail : One having three treads 
united hy weba, set at an angle of 120* with 
each other. 

three-high roll, s. 

Metal-work. : A rolling apparatus in which 
three rollers are arranged in a vertical series, 
so that the metal may be passed through 
between the middle and lower roll, and then 
back between the middle and upper one ; 
rolling it at each passage without changing 
the direction of motion of the rolls. 

three-horned chameleon, s. 

Zool. : Chamcdeon oweni, from Fernando Po. 
The male has a long horn over each eye, and 
another at the end of the muzzle, whence the 
popular name. 

Three Hours* Agony, Three Hours* 
Service, a 

Bccles. A Church Hist. : A devotion practised 
on Good Friday, from noon till three o'clock, 
in commemoration of the Passioa. It was 
introduced by Father Messia, S.J., of Lima, 
about 1780, and reached Rome in 1738. It 
was introduced into the English Church about 
1865, and was rendered legal by the Act of 
Uuiformity Amendment Act (1872), which 
permits additional services, consisting of any 
prayers from the Liturgy or Bible, with 
address or sermon, and hymns. The service 
consists, in all cases, of hymns collects, or 
litanies, and addresses, generally on ‘‘the 
seven words from the cross/’ though this last 
feature is sometimes varied hy meditations 
on other details of the Passion. The editor 
of the Dictionary of Religion notes that the 
name of the devotion may possibly occasion a 
mistake as to the length or our Lord’s suffer- 
ings. (See Mark xv. 25, 84.) 

three-humped, moth, *. 

Entom. : Notodonta trilophus, an umber-brown 
moth with various markings. It is rare in 
Britain. 

Three Kings, $. pi 

Church Hist. A EccLes. : The name given in 
the Roman Church to the Magi, who came 
from the East to adore the infant Jesus 
(Matt, it 1-12). They are probahly called 
kings from Psalm Ixxii. 10, which verse is 
used as an antiphon in the office for Epiphany. 
According to traditinn, their names were 
Gaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar, and on their 
return to the East they received baptism. 
The Empress Helena is said to have hrought 
their bones to Constantinople, whenee they 
were removed to Milan, and afterwards to 
Cologne. The Chapel of the Three Kings, 
bnilt by the Emperor Maximilian (1469-1519), 
in Cologne Cathedral, is supposed to contain 
their relics. 

three-leaved grass, a 

Bot. : The genus Trifolium. 

three-lobed, a. 

"Bot. : Having three lobes or segments, as 
the leaf of Anemone Hepatica. 

* three-man, a. Appiied to something 
requiring three men for its use or performance. 

** Three-man song-men *11, and very good ooes."— 
Shabesp . .- Winter's Tale, iv. a 

three-nerved, a. 

Bot. (0/ a leafy Ac.): Having three prominent 
nerves all proceeding from the very base of 
the lamina. 


three-nooked, a. Having three comers, 
three-parted, a. (Three-cleft.) 

# three-pence, i. A small silver coin of 
the value of three pence. 

’’ *Ti» stranjre, a three-pencst bowed -would Lire me.* 
— Shakup. : Menrp VI U., ii. $. 

three -penny, a. Worth only threepence ; 
hence, common, vulgar, mean ; of little worth. 

three-per-cents^ *. pi. The Stock of 
the British Government bearing interest at 
three per cent. 

threepetaled, a. 

Bot. (Of a corolla ) ; Tripetalous, consisting 
of three petals. 

* three-pile, a. An old name for the 
finest and moat costly kind of velvet. 

** I. in my t!mi, wore three- pile, but am out of 
service." — Shakesp. : Winter* a Tale, iv, a 


* three-piled, a. 

1. Set with a thick, rich pile ; of first-rate 
quality. 


2. Exaggerated, high-flown, piled up. 

** Three-piled hyperbole* ; spruce affectation. - 

Hhake»f\ : Lore • Labour's Lott, v. a 

3, Wearing three-pile. (Applied to persona 
of rank or wealth.) 


three-ply, a. Threefold ; consisting of 
three strands, as cord, yarn, &c . ; counting 
of three distinct webs inwTonght together in 
weaving. 

Three-ply carpet : A carpet made of wool, 
worsted, or a combination or the twn, and 
having three webs whose warps are inter- 
changeable, so as to allow only such to he 
brought to the surface as may suit the 
development of the pattern. Also known as 
Triple- in grain carpet. 

three-quarters, $. Anything three- 
quarters of its normal size or proportions ; 
apecif., a size of portrait measuring 80 inches 
by 25, or a portrait to the hips only. 

three-ribbed, a. 

Bot. ( Of a leaf): Having three riba springing 
from the base. 


three-seeded, a. 

Bot. : Having three seeds. 


three-spined stickleback, a. 

Ichthy . : Gastrosteus uculeatus, a British 
freshwater species. (Stickleback.) 

three-square, a. Three-cornered, tri- 
angular. [bQUARE, *., \ 8.) 

Three-square file: The ordinary, tapering, 
hand-saw file of triangular croaa section. 


three-stages, s. pi. 

Philos. : A term introduced hy Comte td 
denote the necessary stages through which, 
as he asserted, the human mind mnst pass in 
its evolution from infancy to maturity. These 
etagea are (11 the theological, (2) the meta- 
phyaicai, and (8) the positive. J. S. Mill 
suggested, aa iess ambiguous, the terms (1) vo- 
litional, (2) abstraction^, and (3) experiential. 
U Law of the Three Stages : 

PhUos. : (See extract). 


*’ Two-thirds of the objection* urged sgainftt this 
Law of the Three Stages ere isued od * radical misap- 
prehension of it, . . . The law doe* not assert that at 
aistiuet historical period* iusn were successively in 
each of th* three stage*, that there waa a tiiu* whan a 
nation^ or even a tribe, waa exclusively theological, 
exclusively i»«ta physical, or eieiusitelr positive; it 
awert* that the chief conceptions man frame* respect, 
lng the world, himself, and society, must pass through 
three stages, with varying velocity under various 
social conditions, but in unvarying order."— Q. M, 
Lewes: Mist. Philos, fed. 1880), ii. 718. 718. 


three-stone mill, s. A mil) with one 
middle runner having two faces, which act 
against two lateral stones. 


three-striped owl -monkey, a 

Zool. : Nyctipithecus trivirgatus, from Sontb 
America. Body about a foot long, tail rather 
more; far grayieh-brown, face with a whitish 
ruff; forehead white, with three black stnpvs. 

* three -suited, a. A word of doubtful 
meaning, used only by Shakespeare. It 
probably means poor, beggarly, peasant-like. 

. " A bass, proud, shallow beggarly, three-suited 

knave. — Shakesp . ; Leer, ii. J, 

* three -threads, a. Half common ale 
mixed with atale and double beer. (Entire, a) 

"A morning's drought of thrtedhreadiT—T. Brown : 

Works, ii. 286 . 

three-toed sloth, a. 

Zool. : A popular came for any species of 
Sloth having digits on the fore limbs, *11 
ftorniahed with claws. U thua applies to the 
genus Bradypua and to the Arctopithecns of 

* three- trees, ». The gallows. 
v three-valved, a. 

Bot. {Of a capsule): Opening hy three valvea 
or divisions. 


three-way, a. Moving or directed in 
three ways. 

Three-way cock : One having three position a, 
directing the fluid in either of three different 
channels. 

Three-way valve: One which governs three 
openings. 


i 




l&te, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, w8t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pit. 
or, wore, wolf work, whd, s8n; mute, ottb, core, qnite, our. rule, fill; try, Syrian, se, oe = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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three' -foid, o. & adv . [A. 8. thrifeald, thrii- 
Jeald.] 

A. A * adj. : Consisting of three In one, or 
oua thrive repeated ; triple. 

B. A* adv,: In a threefold manner or de- 
gree; trebly; hence, exceedingly; very 

^ ^ ** Ti* threefold too little." 

Shakes?. : Two Gentlemen, L L 

threel'-Ing, s. [Eng. thres ; ding,] 

Crystall. : A compound crystal consisting 
of three united crystals. 

threep, v. A ft [Threap.] 

three-score, a. [Eng. three , and score.] 
Thrice twenty ; sixty. (Often used without 
the noun to which it refers.) 

M Threescore and ten I can remember well." 

Shakeep. : 1 Henry IV ., a X. 

• threlsch- fold, ft [Threshold.] 


♦threne, ft (Lat. threnus, from Gr. 
(threnos) = a lamentation, from 6peop.<u 
(threomai) = to cry aloud.] A complaint, a 
lamentation, a threnody. 

•• It made thie threne 
To the phoenix and the dove, 

Am choru* to their tragic eceoe." 

Shakeep. : Passionate Pilgrim. 

♦thre-net'-Io, *thre-n€t'-le-al, a. [Lat. 
threnctieus, from Gr. 6pr\vriTtK6s (threnltikos ). J 
Sorrowful, mournful. 


♦thren'-ode, s. [Threnody.] A threne, a 
threnody, a complaint. 

• thre-nd'-dl-al, ®. [Eng. threnody; -of.) 
Ut or pertaining to a threnody ; elegiac. 

»• This w&« pretty well ior a threnodial flight.*— 
Southey : The Doctor, eh. cxxxiit 

•thren'-^-dlst, a [Eng. threnod(y); -ist.) 
A writer of threnodies ; a composer of dlrgea. 


thren-6-dy, ft [Gr. 0pijwo5ia (thrinodid), from 
epfivos ( threnos ) = lamentation, and yAj (odZ) = 
a song.] A song of lamentation, a dirga; 
especially, a poem composed on tha occasion 
of tha death of soma distinguished personage. 

“The moit powerful eloquence la the threnody of a 
broken beart*-/Y*r<»i4on : Sermons, p. M- (1M7.) 


*thren'-5s, ft [Gr.l A threne, a threnody. 


* threpe, v.t. A i. [Thheap.] 

thrSp-SOl'-O-fcy, a. [Gr. 0pe*t* (threpsis) — 
nourishment; sutf. -ology.] Tlie doctrine of, 
or a discourse on, tha nutrition of organized 
bodies. 


thresh, v.t. A i, [Thrash.) 

thresh, ». [Etym. doubtful.] A rush. (Scofcfc.) 

thresh'-er, ft [Eng. thresh, v, ; -&r.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Ona who threshes ; a thrasher. 

**Ooe English carter or thresher, who had uot yet 
learned how to load a gun or porta pike .'’— Macaulay .* 
Hist. Eng., cli. xlv. 

* 2. A member of an Irish Catholio organiza- 
tion Instituted in 1806. Its principal object 
was to resist the paymaot of tithes. lta 
threats and warnings were signed “Captain 
Thresher." 

IL Zool : Tha same as Thrasher, II. 2, 

thresh'- old, * thresh -wold, * thres - 
wold, * thresshewold, * thcrswald, s. 

[A.S. thcvscold , thcrscwald, lit. = tha pleca of 
wood which is beaten, i.e., by the feet of thosa 
who enter the house, tha thrash-wood, from 
therscan — to thrash, and wa Id, weald — a 
wood ; Icel. thrcskjdldr , from threskja = to 
thrash, and *oUr = wood.] [W*ald, wold.) 

I. Literally: 

1. Tha sill of a doorway ; the plank, stone, 
or piece of timber which lies at tha bottom or 
nmler a door, particularly of a dweiling-houRe, 
church, or the like. (Chaucer : C. T. t 8,164.) 

2. Hence, an entrance, a gate, a doorway. 

" When through the cottage threshold we had pjuwd." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. lit. 

IL Fig. : Entranca ; tha place or point of 
entering or beginning ; outset, start. 

"[He]might hare been deterred on the reiy threshold. 

If he had seen nothing bot the rough news of the road 

and the difllcolty ol the asceut to auy very diatiu. 

guiihed eminence.”— A' nor • Remark* on Grammar 

Schools. 

*threste, v.t. 8s i. [Thrust.] 


* thres wold, «. [Threshold.] 


* threte, v.L [Threat, v.) 

* thret-teen, * thret-tene, o. & s. [Thir- 
teen.] 

* thret-tie, * thret-ty, a. A *, [Thirty.) 
threw (ow as 6), pret. of v. [Throw, v.) 
thrlb'-ble, a. A «. [Treblr] ( Prov .) 

thrive, * thrics, * thrise, * thryes, 
•thryse, adv. [For thris> contracted form 
of Mid. Eng. thrles, thryes , from thrie, with 
adverbial auff. -j (aa in once, twice), from A.S. 
thriwa — thrice, from thri = three (q.v.). J 

1. Lit . : Three times. (Matthew xxvL 84.) 

2. Fig, : Repeatedly, emphatically ; very 
much. (Skakesp. : 2 Henry VI., lii. 2.) 

II Thrice is frequently nsed aa the first 
element of a compound with an Intensive or 
amplifying force: ae, fArice-blessed, thrice - 
favoured, t Aries-happy, Ac. 

T Thrice digitate-pinnate : 

Lot. : The term used when ths secondary 
petioles of a leaf on ths sides of which ths 
leaflets ars attached proceed in threes from 
the summit of a common petiole. 


thrid, v.t. [A variant of thread, v. (q.v.).] 

1, To pass through, as through a narrow 


passage or way. 

*• In that enclosure ! white the mountain rill, 

That sparkling thrid t the rocks, attunes hie voice." 

Wordsteorth : Excursion, bk. vL 


2. To thread ; to effect by moving. 

"If it be true, as they have said end sung all day 
to-day. while thriddtng their way In front of the bouse- 
boeta and lanuchea *—Z)oi/y Telegraph, July S, 18S6. 


• thrid, J. [Thread, ».] 


thrid'-aje, thri-daVd-tim, «, [Gr. BpUaf 

(i thridax ) = wild lettuce.] 

Chem. : The saras a« Lactucarium (q.v.). 


* thridde, a. [Third.] 

•thrie, * thries, cufr. [Thrice.) 

thri'-fal-Iow, • thry-fal low, * tri-fal- 
low, v.t. [Mid. Eng. thrie = thrice, and 
Eng. fallow.] To plough or fallow for tha 
third time before sowing. 

thrift, *. [Icel. thrift, from thrijlnn, pa. par. 
of thrifa, thrifask— to thrive ; thrift thriving 
condition, prosperity.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A thriving state or condition ; prosperity 
in any way ; success. 

** I have a mind presages trig such thrift.'' 

Shaken*. .* Merchant of Venice, L L 

* 2. Vigorous growth, as of a plant. 

3. Frugality ; good husbandry ; economical 
management In regard to property ; economy. 

“ By their Intelligence, diligence, and thrift, the 
d«VMtatk>u caused oy two years of ooufuston and 
robbery was sooq In part repaired ."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., cU. xviL 

Two forms of thrift exist, that of Individual 
saving, either by direct investment, or through 
tha medium of beneficial associations, building 
societies, Insurance on life and property, and 
the Ilka; and that of compulsory national 
ioeurance, which has as yet been adopted only 
in Germany. Thera, In 1883, a hill was passed 
providing for tha compulsory Insurance of 
workman against sickness, followed by one 
providing against accidents. In 1889 au addi- 
tional measure was passed providing old aga 
and disablemeot pensions. The only other 
country which has adopted a system of national 
insurance is Naw Zealand. It is not thcra 
compulsory. In the United States no such 
system exists, bnt tha police force, tha teachers, 
and others, in certain cities have organized a 
system of retiring pensions, based on preceding 
payments Into an established fund. 

IL Botany: 

1. Tha genus Armeria (q.v.% Called also 
Sea-pink, spec. Armeria vulgaris or maritima. 
(Statice Armeria, Linn.) Leaves densely fasci- 
cled, linear, usually one-nerved, pubescent or 
ciliate, with impressed points both abova and 
belnw. Inflorescence a scape, bearing a head 
of rose-coloored, pink, or white flowers, sur- 
rounded by a brown, membranous, three- 
leaved involucre, and Intermtxad with scales. 
Found on sea coasts and on mountains. It ia 
well adapted for edging in gardens. 

2. Sedum rtflexum. 


thrift- dearwing, «. 

Entom. : Sesia philanthifonnis ; a small 
hawk-moth, having the fore wings iong, nar- 
row, and black, with two transparent spots ; 
tha hind winga transparent, with a black 
discoidal spot. Ilia larva feeds on thrift. 
Fuuud at Torquay, In tha lsl8 of Man, Ac. 
(Neuman.) 

thrift'-I-l^, adv. [Eng. thrifty ; dy.] In a 
thrifty manner ; frugally, carefully, economi- 
cally, scantily. 

" Cun he, who liv’d but lo thy grecioun mullet, 
Who’d pine, if cliauce thoso trnilt* a tingle hoar 
Were dealt him thriftily; thlak e»u he bear 
The Infamy of exile? ’ Mason: Elf r Ida. 


thriftM-ness, * thrift-i-nes, * thrlft-i- 
nesse, s. [Eng. thrifty; -new.) The quality 
or state of being thrifty ; frugality, good hus- 
bandry, economy, thrift. 

“ Acquaiotiug men with good reason, to glory in 
thriftiiusse and frugality, ayainet nupei floou* aad 
MumptuouB delicuciee.” — P. Holland; Plutarch, p. #77. 


* thrift'-less, a. [Eng. thrift; -few.] 

1. Having oo thrift, frugality, or good 
management; extravagant. 

He nhall upend mine honour with hi» ehanie, 

Am thriftless eont their ecxapiug fati.ers' gold. 

Shakesp. : Richard 11., ▼. a. 


2. Producing no gain or profit; unprofit- 
able; useless. 

'• What thriftless algb* iibell poor Olivia breathe?" 

Skakesp. : Twelfth Eight, li 1 


* thrift less -1^, adv . [Eng, thriftless; dy.) 
In a thriftless manner ; extravagantly. 


• thrlft'-lSss-nSss, *. [Eng. thriftless; 
-ness.) Tha quality or state of being thriftless ; 
extravagance. 


thrift'-y, * thrlf-tie, a. [Eng. thrift ; -j/.] 

* 1. Thriving, flourishing, prospering, 

M No grace heth more ahundeut proto ise* mad* 
onto it than thi« of mere?, a ■owing, a reaping, a 
thrifty gracet "— Reynolds ; Sermon No. bO. 

• 2. Wall husbanded. 


•' J have five hnodred crown*, 

The thrifty hire 1 a»Vd under your father. 

Shakeep. : As 5'ou Like It, IL 


3. Having thrift; frugal, careful, econo- 
mical ; using economy and good management 
of property. 

" Every diligent and thrifty working man.”— Jfoo. 
aulay: Hist Eng., cli. iiL 
* A UaefUl, profltahle. 

M Oood meo, herkeoeth everlch on. 

This waa a thrifty talc for the uoiife*.'* 

Chaucer: C. T., 12,904. 


thrill, * thirl, * thurl-en, * thyrl, * thyrl- 
yn, * thyrll-yn, v.L A i. [A.S. thyrlian , 
thirlian — to pierce, to penetrate, for thy* 
relian, from thyrel = (s.) a hole, caused by 
boring, (a.) bored, pierced ; for thyrhel, from 
thurh = through ; cf. M. H. Ger. durchel, 
O. H. Ger. durchil = pierced, from durch = 
through. From tlia root far- = to pierce ; ct 
Irish far = through. Thrill and drill are 
doublets.! [Nostril.] 


A. Transitive: 


* 1, Lit. : To bore, to pierce, to penetrate, 

“ Schnrp lance that thrilled Jheeu eide.* 

Robert dt Brunne, p. SO. 

2, Figuratively: 

(1) To pierce, to penetrate; to affect as if 
by something that pierces or pricks, or that 
causes a tingling sensation. 


“ Thrilled with remorse." 

Shukesp. : Lear, It. 9L 

(2) To warble ; to trill. 

" The solemn harp* melodloo* warhllogs thrift* 
Mickle: Lusiad. lx. 


B. Intransitive: 


* 1. To pierce ; to penetrate, as something 
sharp. 

•* The thrilling irteel transpierc’d the brawny part." 

Pope ■ Homer; Iliad xi. B27. 

2. To pierce or affect with a sharp shiver 
ing sensation. 

M Hark 1 hears he not the eaa-nynaph apeak 
Her anger Lu that t rilling shriek ! ’ 

Scott: Lord of the Isles, LU. 2ft 

3. To pass or run through the system with 
tremulous motion, so as to causa a slight 
shivering. 

" 1 have a faint cold fear through my vein*." 

Sh skesp. : Romeo k Juliet, iv. ft 

* 4. To have a Bhivering sensation running 
through tha system ; to be chilled. 

" To rtrfU and »hak* 

Even at the crying of yoor nation* crow." 

Shaketp. : Etna John. v. ft 

* 6. To quiver or move with a tremulous 
motion. 


boil, b6^ ; p^dt, Jdvtrl; cat, 9CU, chorus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. 

-dan, -tian = sh^n, -tion, -slon = shun ; -flon, -flon = shun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shiis. -We, -die, Ac. = bd* dd* 
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thrill, s. [Thrill, t>.] 

• 1. A hole; a breathing hole ; a oostril. 

“ The bill of the dodo boolu ©nd bends downward* ; 
the thrill or breathing place is In the midst '— Herbert : 
Travels. 4c., p. 883. 

* 2. A warbling ; a trill (q.v.). 

3. A thrilling sensation. 


" An nudefiued and eudden thrill. 

Which makes the bearta moment etllL’* 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, XL 

4. A beat, as of the heart or pulse. 


It It enough ? or matt I. while a thrill 
Live* in your sapient bosoms, cheat yoa *1111?” 
Moon : Veiled Prophet of Khorasso n. 


* thrill' - ant, a* [Eng. thrill, v. ; -anf.] 
Piercing, thrilling. 

** With that, one of hie thrOlant dart* he threw, 
Headed with yre and vengeabie despight-’* 

Spenser : F. IF. lr. 4& 


thriH'-ihg, pr. par . or a. [Thrill, v .] 


thrill ihg-1^, adv. [Eng. thrilling ; Ay.) In 
a thrilliog manner ; with a thrilling sensation. 


• thrilT-Irig-ness, s. [Eng. thrilling ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being thrilling. 

tkrun-fa, *. [Thrtmsa.] 

thri'-nAx, t. [Gr. 9olva$ ( thrinax ) = a trident, 
a three-pronged fork. Named from the ahape 
of the leaves.] 

Bot . : Thatch Palm, a genus of Sabalidae. 
Calyx six-cleft, corolla none ; stamens eix, 
nine, or twelve, united at the base ; ovary 
ooe-celled, with a single, erect ovule; fruit 
round. Thrinax argentea is the Silver Thatch 
Palm, the leaves of which are used in Jamaica 
for thatch. In Panama it is made into brooms. 


thrln - 51 -a, *. [Gr. Opiyicos (i thringkos ) — the 
topmost coarse of atones ia a wall, the coping.] 
Named from the seed-crown of the marginal 
floreta.] 

Bot. : A genus of Scorzonereae, now reduced 
to a sub-genua of Leontodon. The pappus of 
the outer flowers consists of toothed scales, 
that of the inner is formed of feathery hairs. 
The hnds are drooping. L. autumnalis , an 
European species, la naturalized in New Eng- 
land. It hears a flower resembling the 
dandelion. Leontodon hirtus, formerly Thrincia 
hirtay grows In Europe In gravelly pastures, 
flowering in July and August. 

* tilling, * thringe, v.t. A i. [A.S. thringan ; 
Dnt. dringen ; Ger. dringen .] [Throno.] 

A. Trans. ; To crowd, to press, to throng. 

B. Intrant. : To press, to push. 

** He gsn in thringe forth with lords* old." 

Chaucer: TroUu* 4 Cretsida, hk. lr. 

thrips, #. [Lat., from Gr. 9pi\j/ ( thrips ) = a 
woodworm.] 

Entom. : A genus of Physopoda Terebrantia. 
An ten me usually nine-jointed; mouth with 
mandihlea, maxillae, and palpi ; wings with 
few or no nervores, fringed ; females with a 
regular ovipositor. llinute insects which 
leap by means of the abdomen. In spring 
they rnn in numbers about the petals of 
plants, especially those of the dandelion. In 
summer and autumn they enter houses iu con- 
siderable numbers, and, creeping over the face 
in hot weather, produce an irritation, Thrips 
cerealium attacks the tender shoots and the 
ears of corn. 

Wuia'-sa, thr^s -sa, t. [Gr. Oplatra (thrissa) 
= a fish, from 0pi£ ( thrix ) = hair.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Clupeidae, differing from 
the anchovies with a dentated belly only in 
the great prolongation of the maxillariea. 
Found in the East Indies. 

£hrla-sle, s. [Thistle.] (Scofcft.) 

thris-so-no'-tus, *. [Gr. Apiao-ov ( 1 thrissos ) 
= a fish, and kotos (notos) = the back.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Palffioniscidce, from 
the English Lias. 

thris-so pa'-ter, o. {Gr. Optwos (thrissos), 
and Lat pater — a father.] 

Palceont. : The oldest known genus of Clu- 
peidae, from the Gault of Folkestone. 

thris-siSps, s. [Gr. 6 pi crcroc (thrissos), and 
£>\ft (5ps) — ihe countenance.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Leptolepidse, of Juras- 
sic age. The dorsal fin is placed far back- 
wards, and opposite the long anal. 

• thrist, •thriste, i. [Thirst.] 


* thriste, pret. ofv . [Thrust, t\] 

* thrls-ty, a. [Thirsty.] 

thrive (pa. t. • thraf, * thref, throve , pa. par. 
thriven), v.i. [lcel. thrifa = to clutch, to 
grasp, to seize ; thrifask — to seize for one’s 
self, to succeed, to thrive; cogn. with Dan. 
trives = to thrive ; trivelse = prosperity ; Sw. 
trifvas = to thrive ; trefnad = prosperity ; 
Norw. triva ~ to seize ; trivast — to thrive.] 

1 . To prosper in anything desired ; to suc- 
ceed in any way ; to be fortunate. 

“ So thrive I In niy enterprise." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., lr. 4. 

2. To be marked or attended with pro- 
sperity ; to have a prosperous course ; to 
prosper, to succeed, to flourish ; to go on or 
turn out well. 

“I wl*b your enterprise may thrive."— Shakesp.: 
Julias Ccssar , iiL L 

3. To prosper by industry, economy, and 
good management of property ; to increase in 
goods and estate. 

** Riche* »re mine, fortone i* Id my hand ; 

They whom I favour thrive iu wealth amain." 

Milton: P. R.. IL 480. 

4. To grow vigorously or luxuriantly ; to 
flourish. 

" Tbe arbotu* thrives better than even on th* *onny 
shore of Calabria."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. vi. 

* thrive -less, a. [Eng. thrive; dess.) Not 
thriving; unsnccessful. 

They »hoald lie down 

Content u Ood has made them, nor go m»4 
In thrivcless care* to better what i* ill.** 

Browning : Paracelsus, v. 

thriven, pa. par. ofv. [Thrive.] 

thriv'-er, *. [Eng. (hriv(e) ; -er.) One who 
thrives or prospers ; one who makea profit or 
gain. 

“He bad so well improved that little *tock hi* father 
left, a* he waa like to prove a thriver in tbe end." — 

Hayward, 

thrlv'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Thrive.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. Asadj. : Being prosperous or successful ; 
advancing or increasing in wealth ; flourishing, 
prosperous, increasing, growing. 

“Lean and sqaalld beggar*, who had cnee been 
thriving farmer* and shopkeepers . "—Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. xL 

thriv'-ing- 1^, adv. [Eng. thriving; - ly .] In 
a thriving manner; prosperously, successfully. 

thriv'-Ihg-ncss, *. [Eng. thriving; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being thriving ; pro- 
sperity, success, growth, increase. 

thro*, prep. [See def.) A contraction of 
Through (q.v.J. 

* thro, 8. [Throe.] 

throat, * thro to, . [A.S. throte, throtu, throta; 
cogn. with O. H. Ger. droz 2 d; M. H. Ger. 
d rozze; Ger. drossel; Dut. strot; O. Dot. 
stroot, strot; ItaL strozza; Sw. strupe; Dan. 
strube ; Norw. strupe.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : In the same sense as II. 1. 

“ PnU In tbe boaster’* neck the weapon stood. 
Transfix'd bla throat , and drank his vital blood." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad v. S17. 

*2. Figuratively: 

(1) The voice. 

** The cock, that 1* the trumpet to tb* morn. 

Doth with bis lofty and ■brlli-coimding throat 
Awake tbe god of day." Shakesp. : Hamlet, i. L 

(2) An entrance ; a main passage : as, the 
tftroaf of a valley, of a tnnnel, or the like, 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal: A popular name for the region of 
the body extending from the posterior open- 
ing of the mouth to about midway down the 
neck. It contains the pharynx, the velum or 
soft palate, the tonsils, and the epigiottis. 

TT A hospital for throat and ear diseases was 
opened in London in March, 1874. 

2. Agric. : The entrance- way where grain in 
the straw passes from the feed-board to the 
cylinder of a thrashing-machine. 

3. Architecture: 

(1) The narrowest part of a chimney, be- 
tween the gathering and the flue. 

(2) A email groove on tee under side of a 
copiog or projecting moulding ; a gorge. 

4. Bti. : The orifice of the tube of a mnno- 
petalous corolla. It may be bare or furnished 
with hairs, glands, or other appendages. 


5. Fort. : The narrowed space between the 
flanks of a bastion at their junction with the 
curtain, or between the rear ends of the faces 
of a redan ; a gorge. 

6 . Mach.: The opening in a plane stock 
through which the shavings pass upwards. 

7. Nautical : 

(1) The crotch of a gaff where it rests against 
the mast 

(2) The upper front comer of a fore-and-aft 
sail ; the nock. 

(3) The interior angle at the junction of the 
arm and shank of an anchor. 

8 . Puddling : The narrowed entrance to the 
neck of the furnace, where the area of flue 
passage is regulated. 

9. Shipwright. : The interior angle at the 
bend of the arms of a knee or compass timber. 

10 . Wheelwright. : That portion of a s^oke 
just beyond the swell at the junction of the 
hub, where the spoke is thinner towards its 
outer side. 


( 1 ) To cut one another's throats: To engage 
in a ruinous competition iu which each party 
euffers. 


Gentlemen who topply. ©r try to tnpply. tbe 
pobtic with cheap literature »eem tpeclxlly load of 
that curious ©museraeDt koown m cutting one 
another's throats."— St. James's O alette, April la. 136«. 

(2) To cut onf 8 oum throat : To adopt a sui- 
cidal policy. 


(3) To give one the lie in his throat : To accuse 
one of outrageous lying ; to throw back, as it 
were, a lie into the throat from whence it 
proceeded. 


(4) To lie in one's throat : To lie outrageously. 


throat-band, «. The same as Throat- 
latch (q.v.). 


throat-bolt, 8. 

Naut. : A eye-bolt fixed lo the lower part 
of tops, and the jaw-end of gaffs, for hooking 
the throat halyards to. 

throat-brails, s. pi 

Naut. : Braila which leads through blocks 
beneath the jaws of a gaff. 

throat-downhauls, s. pi. 

Naul : Ropes for rousing down the throat 
of a gaiL 

throat-fall, a. Full to the throat or 
narrow part next the mouth. 

“ Next © bottle green 
Throat-full, clew spirit* the content*." 

Camper: On Receipt of Hamper. 

throat halyards, i. pi 

Naut. : A tackle for lifting the gaff at the 
throat. 

throat-latch, s. 

Saddlery : The strap which passes under the 
horse’s throat and assists in holding the bridle 
iu place ; a throat-band. 

* throat-piece, s. 

Ancient Arm.: A piece to cover or protect 
the throat. 

* throat-pipe, «. The windpipe, weasand, 
or trachea. 

* throat-pit, s. A triangular depression 
corresponding to the divarication of the 
bronchi at the base of the windpipe. 

“ Tbe length of the f*ee twice exceedetb that of th* 
neck, *nd the tptre between the throat-pit ©ud the 
neve! i* equ©l nnto the circumference thereof- 
Browne : Vulgar Errours, hk. vii., ch. xlr. 

throat-strap, s. 

Saddlery : The upper strap of a halter that 
encircles tbe horses throat; a jaw-atrap. 

throat, v.l [Throat, s.) 

* 3 . To otter in a gnttural manner. 

" So Hector, hereto throated thre*U, to ro to *e* In 
blood." Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xlli. 

2. To mow, as beana, in a direction against 
their bending. (Prov.) 

3. To cut with a channel or groove. 

“The lower bed 1* throated."— CossctVs Technical 
Educator, pt. XL, p. 294. 


* throat bo lie, * throte-bolle, s. [AS. 
throtbolta.) The gullet or windpipe. 


throaf-i-ncss, s. [Eng. throaty; -ness.] 
Guttural utterance; the production of notes 
from the throat rather than from the chest. 

“ Mr. D U © tbrosty singer, but he ©tone* for ^hi* 

throatiness by getting *ome very good wu*lc out or 
hi* IUlUn pipe.’— Referee, Sept. IL 1*87- 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w$t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wgll, work, whd, s6n ; mate, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rale, full; try, Syrian, ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw- 
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throat'-wort, a. {Eng. throat , and wort. So I 
named from being formerly supposed, from its | 
throat-like corolla, to be a cure for eore 
throat.] 

Bat. : (1) Campanula Trachelium, the Nettle- 
leaved Bellflower. It is a tall, hispid plant, 
with an angled stem, ovate-lanceolate leaves, 
and bluish-purple flowera ; found in England, 
the European continent, &c. (2) C . Cervicaria, 
which has ligbt-hlne flowers, and is a native 
of Germany. (3) Digitalis purpurea . {Fox- 
glove.] (4) Scrophularia nodosa. ( Britten & 
Holland.) 

throat'-^, a. [Eng. throat, s. ; -y.] Guttural; 
uttered back in the throat. 

** There 5* a danger of a throaty production resulting 
from the employment of the broad a or the long 
Jtherurum, Aug. 25, 1881, p. 352, 

thr&b, ■ throbbe, v.i . [Etyin. doubtful ; 

prob. allied to I^at. trepidus; Eng. trepidation 
(q.v.).] 

1. To beat, as the heart or pulse, with more 
than the usual force or rapidity ; to palpitate. 

44 Bat the heart of Klaw&thA 
Throbbed Aud shouted end exalted, 

A* he bore the red deer homeward/ 

Longfellow i Hiawatha, 111. 

2. To rise and fall, as with the beating of 
the heart ; to beat 

** Friendship, the dear peculiar bond of youth. 

When every ortleaa boeom throb s with troth." 

Byron: Childith Recollection* 

3. To quiver, to vibrate. 


thr£b, ■ throb©, s. [Throb, v.) A strong 
pulsation or beat, as of the heart or arteriea ; 
a palpitation. 


" But In hi» pntee there *m do Aroft, 

Nor on hi* Ilpe one dying sob." 

Byron s Siege qf Corinth, XXtIL 


thr<5b'-bihg, pr. par. or a. [Throb, v.) 


throbblng-paln, a. 

Med.: A pain which is, or eeems to be, 
augmented by the pulsation of the arteries. 


• throb'-lSss, a. [Eng. throb, s. ; 4«s.] Not 

beating or throbbing. 

44 Mine muk throbleu. "—Rlcha rdson : Clarissa, vt 87. 


* thrftok, s. [Etym. doubtful.] The piece 
of wood on which the blade of a plough is 
fixed. ( Halllwell .) 

• throck-noedle, s. 

Bot. : Scandix Pecten (?). ( Britten <& Holland.) 


thr<Sd'-den, v.i. (.Prob. from the same root 
as thrive' (q.v.).] .To thrive, to proa per, to 
grow. (Pror.) 

thro© (1), throw©, s. [A.S. thred (for thredw) 
= a rebuke, an affliction, a threat, a pain, 
from thredw, pa. t. of thredwan (pa. par. 
Ihrowen) — to afllict severely ; throwian = to 
suffer pain ; cogn. with IcaL f?ira = a throe, 
a hard struggle; fA.rd= to pant after ; threyja 
to endure ; O. H. Ger. thrauwa , drowa , droa; 
M. H. Ger. drouwe, drowe , dr6 = a threat; 
Ger. drohen — to threaten.] Extreme pain; 
violent pain or pang ; agony, anguish ; eapec, 
the pains of childbirth, 

44 My spirits shrank not to atutaln 
The Marching throe* of ceaseless pain." 

Byron : The Giaour. 

thro© (2), s. [A variant of frow (q.v.).] 


1 throe, v.i. & t, [Throb (1), s.] 

A. Intrans . : To etruggle in extreme pain ; 
to be in agony. 

B. Trans , ; To put in agony ; to pain, to 
agonize. 

" A birth, Indeed, 

Which throes the* much to yield.'’ 

Shaketp. } Tempest, 1L L 

thrSm -b^-lite, s. [Gr. Opop^oq ( thrombos ) =? 
a lump, and Aiflog (lithos)~ a stone; Ger. 
thrombollth , trombolith.) 

Min. : An amorphous mineral of uncertain 
composition, occurring with malachite on a 
fine-grained limestone at Rezbanya, Hungary. 
Hardness, 3*4 ; ep. gr. 3*38 to 3*67 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, shades of green ; opaque. 
Compos, stated to be a hydrated phosphate of 
copper, but the result of the iateat analysis 
by Schranf points to its analogy with stetefeld- 
tite, partzite, <fec. (q.v.). 

thrSm-hd’-sIs, a. [Gr. 9p6pf}t*Kn$ {thrombosis) 
= becoming curdled.] 

Pathol. : Local formation of clot, called a 
thrombue, either in the heart or a blood-vessel 
during life. When It occurs in the systemic 
veins it is called Phlegmasia dolens (q.v.). 


throm'-bbs, s. [Gr. Opoppos (thronibos) = a 
lump, a piece.] 

Pathol. : A tumour formed by blood effUeed 
from a vein and coagulated in the adjacent 
tissue ; the coagulum or clot, usually fibrinous 
in texture, which partially or totally closes a 
vessel in thrombosis. 


throne, * trone, s. [0. Fr. trone, throne , 
from Lat. thronum , accus. of ihronus = a 
chair, a aeat ; Gr. 0povo9 {thronos); Fr. trine ; 
Sp. <fc ItaL trono; Port, throno .] 

1. A royal seat; a chair or seat of state 
nsed by a king, queen, emperor, or pope. The 
term is also applied to the aeat of a bishop in 
a cathedral church, to the official chair of the 
presiding official of certain eocieties, or to 
any similar seat. 


44 High on a throne of royal ftote ... 

Baton exalted oat/ Milton : P. L.. 1L L 

2. Sovereign power and dignity ; the holder 
of sovereign power; a sovereign. (Usually 
with the.) 


41 He had long kept England passive by promising 
to support the throne against the ParUainent."~JVa- 
caulay: Hist. Eng., oh. 1U 

3. One of an order of angels who are usually 
represented with double wings, supporting 
the throne of the Almighty in ethereal apace. 

44 Tb* primal godhead, the Iriultv In Unity, was 
alone absolute, ineffable. Inconceivable; atone essen- 
tial parity, light, knowledge, truth, beauty, gooduees. 
These quailtiea were communicated In larger measure 
In proportion to their cioeer -jpproximstlon to itself, 
to the three descending triads which formed the 
celestial hierarchy : L The seraphim, oheruhlm, and 
throne*. a. The dominations, virtues, powers, iiu 
Principalities, archangels, angels. This celestial hier- 
archy formed, as it were, conceutrto circles around the 
unapproachable Trlulty. The nearest, and as nearest 
partaking moet fully of the divine eseeaoe, was the 
place of honour. The thrones, seraphim, ond cherubim 
approximated moet eloeeiy, with nothing interme- 
diate, and were more Immediately and eternally con- 
formed to the godhead. —Miiman : Hist, qf Latin 
Christianity, bk. xiv., ch. il. 


throne, v.t. & i. [Throne, «.] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To set or place on a Utroneor royal aeat; 

to enthrone. • 

44 A fair veetol thronid hy tha weal." 

Shakes p. ; Midsummer Sight's Dream, 1L L 

2. To place as on a throne ; to *et in an 
exalted position; to exalt; to place or set 
aloft. 


44 To watch again with tatelary love 
O'er stately Edinburgh throned on crags.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion , bk. iv. 

* B. Intrans. : To eit on a throne ; to ait 
in state us a king. 


44 He wsuto nothing of a god bat' eternity, and a 
heaven to throne in."— Shaketp, : Coriolanu t, v. 4, 


* throne'- less, a. [Eng. throne, s. J •less.] 

Without & throne ; deposed. 

*' Must she, too, bend— must she, too, shore. 

Thy late repeutouoe, long despair, 

Thoa thrvneles* Homicide T” 

Byron; Ode to Sapoleon. 

throng, * thrang, a. & o. [A.S. gethrang, 
from ihrang, pa. t. of thringan = to crowd, 
to press ; cogn. with Dut. drang = a crowd, 
from dringen — to crowd; Icel. throng; Ger. 
drang = a throng, from drang, pa. t. of drfn^n 
= to crowd, to press ; Dan. trang : Sw. trang 
= pressed close, tight; Icei.<Ardtt^r=narrow.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. A multitude of persona or of living beings 
pressing or pressed into a close body or assem- 
blage ; a crowd. 

*' And smote hts temples, with an arm so strong. 

The helm fell off. and roUed amid the throng. 

Pops : Homer ; Iliad xllL 780. 

2. A great number ; a multitude. 

3. A number of things crowded or close 
together. 

** Tho throng of word* that como with ench more 
than impudent saucineaa from you."— Shaketp . ; 
3 Henry IV., iL 1. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Thickly crowded together ; thronged, 
crowded. 

2. Much occupied ; bnsy. 

44 1 demand what perfection can be In the spirits of 
these ]tut men to be overwhelmed in a senseless sleep ; 
or what a dispraportionable and unsuitable represen- 
tation it ia of this throng tbeatre in heaven, made np 
of saints and Angela, that so great a pert of them as 
the sou la of the noly men deceased s non Id be found 
drooping or quite drowned in an cmactive lethargy f “ 
— More : Mystery qf Godliness, p. 28. 


throng, v.i. & t. [Throno, «.] 

A. Intrans. : To crowd or press together ; 
to come in multitudes ; to press into a close 
body, as a multitude of persons. 

44 1 have seen the dumb men throng to see him." 

Shaketp. : Coriatanus, ilL & 


B. Transitive: 

1. To crowd or press ; to annoy with f 
throng or preaa of people. 

"The multitude throng thee and press the*.’'— 
Luke vill. 45 l 

2. To fill with a crowd ; to crowd. 

44 Throng our large temples with the shows of peace.” 
Shaketp. : Coriolanus, IlL A 

* 3. To poasess or fill entirely. 

44 A man thronged up with cold. 

Shakesp. : Pericles, 11. t. 

• thrSng-ful, a. [Eng. throng, s. ; -/ul(l).) 
Filled with a throng ; crowded, thronged. 

• thr$ng'-ljf, adv . [Eng. throng, a. ; ~ly.] h 
crowds or great numbers ; greatly. 

“Does very throngly ineqaitote the molat and 
nnotuoua aire." — More: Philo*. Cabbala, oh. it, § 7. 

* thron-ixe, * thron-yse, v.t. [Eng. thron{e ); 
• ize .] To place or eet on a throne; to en- 
throne. 

44 He was . . . thronysed In sayd moneth of May."— 
Fab y an t Chronycle (an, 1843). 

• tturope, s. [Thohp.] 

tjxrop -pi©, s. [A variant of throttle (o.v.), oi 
acxiording to some, a corrupt, of Mid. Eng, 
throtebolle ; A.S . throtbolla = the gullet.] The 
windpipe ; the gullet. 

s. pi. [Mod. Lat. lhrosc{u$); 
Lat. fenu pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom,: A family of Serricornia, one of 
those intermediate between Buprestidae and 
Elateridse. Small beetles of the form of 
Buprestidse and with the same Interlocking 
apparatus of the fore and middle sterna. The 
antennae in repose are received into narrow 
furrows in the sides of the prosternnm, and 
the feet are contractile. Known epecies about 
100, chiefly from South America. 

thrSs'-ciis, s, [Gr. (thrfsko) = to leap 

or spring.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Throacidw 
(q.v.). Antennae terminated by a three-jointed 
knob ; mandibles simple ; pennltiraata ioinfc 
of each tarsus bifid. a 

thr&s-tle, •thrfcst'-el (second t silent), 

* thros-sel, * thrnsshill, * tlirustyll©, 

s. (A.S. throstle, throsle, for throahel, a dimln. 
of thrush (q.v.) ; M. H. Ger. trostel, troschd , 
droachel; Ger. drossel.] 

1. The eong-.thmsh, Turdus musicus. 
[Thrush.] 

“The Anxfto with hla note *o troe." 

Shaketp. .* Midsummer Eight's Dream, til. 1. 

2. The drawing-frame of the cotton manu- 
facture. The great invention which suc- 
ceeded the epinning-jenny of Hargreaves. 
The drawing-frame ia for attenuating slivers 
of fibre by passing them through consecutive 
pairs of rollers, each pair in the euccession 
revolving st a higher speed thau ita prede- 
cessor. The specific difference between the 
action of the throstle and the mule is that 
the former has a continuous action, drawing, 
twisting, and winding ; while the mule has 
an alternative action, drawing and twisting, 
and then winding. 

"There U a machine In the cotton trade called a 
throttle ; it la a aplnniug machine, and wheu a thread 
breaks It has to be fixed up Again, to that the work 
may not be atopped,"— Standard. Oct. 15, 1888. 

3. A epindle for wool. 

throstle - cook, * throstel - ©ok, 

• throstel-kok, s. The msie thrush. 

44 The throsteLcok mode eke his lay." 

Chaucer: JUme qf Sir Topas. 

throstle-plc cer, s. 

Spin. : A name given to young girls, aver- 
aging from thirteen to sixteen years of age, 
employed in cotton mills. Their duty ia to 
attend to the throstle frames, and to pie< o up 
the yarn as it is made in the frame, before it 
is wound upon bobbins fixed on the epindie* 
to receive it. 

thrdst’-ling (second t silent), 8. [Said to be 
from the whistling sound emitted in breathing, 
resembling the singing of the thrush, or 
throstle.] A disease of cattle of the ox kind, 
occasioned by a swelling under their throats, 
which, unless checked, will choke them. 

thrtft'-tle, 8. [A dimin. of throat (q.v.>] 

1. The windpipe or trachea. 

44 At the upper extreme It hath no larinx or throttle 
to qualify the sound." — Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
ill., ch. xxvii. 

2. The throat. {Colloq. <£ humourously.) 


boil, ptfilt, ©at, §ell, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expeot, Xenophon, e^cist. ph = £ 
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throttle— throw 




5. The same as Throttle-valve (q.v.). 

“A aimlUr iunnf«ui«nt ckumi the throttl* of the 
•ngiae to open or clo**.'— Harper** Magazine, June, 
1882, p. 45. 

throttle-lever, s. The handle of the 
throttle-valve. 


throttle-valve, s. 

Steam-eng. : A valve which regulates the 
•apply of steam to the cylinder. In the Watt 
engine it is a disc turning on an axis and 
occupying in its transverse position the bora 
of the main steam-pipe. It is freqnently an 
ordinary conical valve with a etem operated 
by a screw. In land engines it is generally 
connected with the governor. 


thro t- tie, v.i. & t. (Throttle, s.] 

* A- Intransitive: 

1. To choke, to enfTocate ; to have the throat 
obstructed, so as to endanger suffocation. 

2. To breathe hard, as when nearly suffo- 
cated. 

B. Transitive: 


1. To choke, to suffocate ; to atop the 
breath of by compressing the throat; to 
Strangle. 

44 la heap* th* throttled victim* fall : 

Down sink their mougkd h*rd*m»n near.* 

Scott : Th e Chace. xxlx. 

* 2. To pronounce with a choking voice ; to 
otter, as one half-suffocated. 

“ Throttle their practiced *c*ent In their fear*.” 
Shake*#. : Jlidtummer Sight' t Dream, r. L 


thrSt'-tler, s. [Eng. throtil(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which throttles. 


through (gh silent), •thorn, * thor-uh, 
•thorw, *thurcn, *thiirgh, * thurh, 

• thur-uh, • thurw, prep., adv., & a. [A.8. 
thurh (prep. & adv.); cogn. with Dot. door; 
O. H. Ger. durh, durvh; Ger. durch; Goth. 
thairh.] [Thorouoh, Thrill.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. From end to end of, or from side to side 
of ; from one surface or limit to its opposite : 
as, a cannon-ball passes through the aide of 

• eli ip. It ia sometimes doubled for sake of 
emphasis. 

44 My buckler cut through sad through."— ShuJ t m p . : 

1 Henry IV., IL 4. 

2. Between the sides or walla of. 

44 IH oonv«y thee through th« city gate.* 

£ haJce*#. : Two GsnOemen, llu L 

3. Over the whole aurfaca or extent of; 
throughout. 

“Seek through your camp to find you.* 

Shaketp. : Henry T, Iv. L 

4. Among or in the midst of; denoting 
passage. 

** a bo brambles ... through whom k« rush*** 

Shake*#. : Venut A Adcmi*, 630. 

5. Among, in the way of experience i as, 
To pass through dangers. 

6. From beginning to end of; to the end or 
conclusion of ; throughout. Said of time : as, 
through tha whole year. 

7. By the Instrumentality, medium, or 
agency of ; by means of. 

** My master through hit art f ore**** the danger.* 
Shake*#. : Tempett, U. L 

8. Od aeconnt of ; ont of ; because of. 


“The *ub]ecl*’ grief comm through commission*.** 

Shake*#. ; Henry VUL, L 3. 

B, As adverb: 

X. From end to end, or from one side to the 
Other : as. To pierce a board through . 

2. From beginning to end : as, To read a 
book through. 

3. To the end ; to a conclusion ; to the 
ultimate purpose: as. To carry a measure 
thrrmgK 

C. As adjective : 

1. Going, passing, or extending with little 
or no interruption from one place or centre to 
another : as, a through journey, a through 
passenger, a through ticket. 

* 2. Strong, deep-seated : as, a through cold. 

T (1) To drop through: To fall to pieces; 
to come to ruin ; to fail ; to be unsuccessful : 
as. The project dropped through. 

(2) To fall through : To be unsuccessful ; to 
fail ; to drop through. 

(3) To go through with anything: To proee- 
cote it to the end. 


through-bolt, a. 

Mach. : A bolt leasing entirely through and 
fastened on opposite aides of the object or 
objects secured by it. 


* through-bred, o. [Thorocgh-bred.] 

through-bridge, s. A bridge in which 
the track rests on the lower stringer, In con- 
tradistinction to a deck-bridge, in which the 
track occupies the upper stringer, the top of 
the truss. 

through-carriage, t. A carriage which 
goes through to a certain station, even though 
the rest of the train does not 

through-cold, ». A deep-seated cold. 
{Holland.) 

through-fare, s. A thoroughfare; an 
unobstructed passage. 

** Th* Hyrcanlao dc*ert*. and th* VMty wild* 

Of wide Arabiv are a* through-farm now.* 

Shake*#. : Merchant of Venice, IL 7. 

through -gang, t. A thoroughfare. 

{Scotch.) 

through-ganging, o. Getting qnickly 
or smartly through work ; active, smart. 

through-gaun, a. & a. 

A. As adj . : The same as Th&ouoh-gakoino 

(q.v.). 

B. Ab subst . : A severe reprimand or scold- 
ing. {Scotch.) 

* through-handling, «. Management. 

** To le*v* the through-handling of *11 to hit geo tie 
wit *." — Sidney * Arcadia, p. 177. 

•through-lighted, a. Thorough lighted. 

"That the beet piece* be pieced where are th* fewest 
Hghta; therefore not only room* windowed ou both 
end*, exiled th rough-li ghted, hot with two or more 
window* on the Mm* tide, are enemies to hi* art."— 
Wotton: Architecture. 

* through-paced, a. Thorough-paced, 

complete, perfect. 

44 He 1* very dexterous lo pvxliar other*. If they be 
Hot through-paced speculator* in the great theories.* 
— More. 

through-rate, «. A rate or sum chained 

for carrying passengers or goods to a distant 
destination over the routes of various carrying 
companies, as by rail, steam, cosch, &c., and 
generally fixed at a lower figure than the con- 
signor or passenger could obtain by separata 
arrangement with each company. 

through-stone, *. 

Mason. : A bond-stone, extending across the 
thickness of the wall ; a perbend (q.v.). 

through-ticket, s. A railway or steam- 
boat ticket for the whole of a journey, gene- 
rally granted by one company, and entitling 
the holder to travel on more than one com- 
pany’s lines or conveyances. 

through-traffic, a. The traffic from end 
to end of & railway system, or between two 
important centres at a wide distance from 
each other. 

through-train, a. A train which goes 
the whole length of a railway, or a long route ; 
a train running between two or mnra im- 
portant centres at wide distances, with few 
or no stoppages by the way. A train which 
takes a passenger the journey without chang- 
ing. 

through (gh silent or guttural), • trogh, 
* thrughe, s. [A.S. thruh = a grave, a 
stone chest or coffin.] A coffin. 

* The thrughe beeido bade w*.”— Toumtey Hysteric*, 
p. 290. 

* through -1^ (gh silentl •through-lie, 

adv. [Eng. through ; -ly.] 

1. Completely, fully, entirely, wholly, 
thoroughly. 

" Our meo began to crie out for waot of shift, lor no 
mao had place to bottow* ouy other appuxell then 
that which he ware on hi* back*, and that was 
throughly wash ton hit body forth* tno*t part tenoe 
times in one day.”— Hackluyt : Voyages, lii. 66k 

2. Without reserve ; sincerely. 

44 Though It be somewhat singular for men truly and 
throughly to Uve op to the principles of their rellgluo, 
yet singularity in this la e singular commendation." — 


through-tfut' (gh silent), * through -out©, 
* thurgh-out, prep. & adv. [Eng. through, 
prep., and out.) 

A. As prep. : Quits through ; from one ex- 
tremity to the other ; in every part. 

** The fame anone thurghout the toon ia born. 

Haw All* king shall come on pilgrimage. 4 ’ 

Chaucer: C. T., MIA 

B. As adv. : Everywhere ; in every part ; at 
every time. 

,4 That I ns wolt throughoute fuTBII* 

Your be* tea, at your awne will*. • 

Gower: 0. A* v. 


through -stone, * thrugh-staue, $. [Eng 

through, s., and s tone.] A flat gravestone. 
(Scotch.) (Scott: ArUUpiary, ch. xxiii.) 

through-wort (gh silent), «. [Eng. through , 
and t oorL] 

BoL : Bupleurum rotundijblium. [Thorough- 

wax.] 

throb' -ther, thr6br'-thei r, a. & adv . 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Ab adj. : Confused in mind or manner. 
(Jamieson.) 

B. As adv. : Pell-mell, confusedly. (Scotch.) 
(Bums: Cry <£ Prayer. Postscript.) 

throve, pret. of v. [Th rive.] 


throw, v.t. & i. [A.S. thrdwan = to twist, to 
whirl, to hnrl (pa. t. thredw , pa. par. thr&wen); 
cogn. with Ger. drehen ; 0. H. Ger. drdjan = 
to turn, to whirl ; Dnt. draaijen =. to tom, to 
twist, to whirl; Goth, threihan = to throng 
ronnd, to press upon ; Let. torqveo = to twist, 
to wind, to whirl. Throng is a nasalized form 
from the same root] 

A. Transitive: 

X. Ordinary Language: 

1. To fling or cast in any way ; to hnrl ; to 
send or project to a distance by a projectile 
force. 


44 A atons to throw *t this dog."— Shakes#. : Merry 
Wiees, L 4. 

2. To make a cast with ; to cast, as dice. 

44 Set less than thou throteestf 

Shakesp. : Lear, L 4. 


3. To cast or pour. (Used of fluids.) 

44 They threw on him great pails of puddled mire."— 
Shake*#. : Comedy of Hrror*, v. 

4. To drive, impel, or dash with force. 


"What t*mpe«t threw this -whale ashore 7"— 
Shake*#, t Merry Wimt, iL L 


5. To cast or hurl down from an erect posi- 
tion ; to overthrow ; to prostrate, as in 
wrestling. (Shakesp. ; As You Like It, L 2.) 

6. To caose to take up a position by a rapid 
inarch, or by being rapidly transported. 

44 Not aregtmeot could be thrown across the froi itieii*’ 
—Time*. March 15, 1886. 


7. To lay or pot In haste. 

44 1 heve ecen her throw her nightgown upon her."— 
Shake* p. : Macbeth, t. L 

• 8. To divest one’s self of; to atrip off; 
to cast off. 


44 Thru the snake threw* her enamelled sklo.” 
Shakes } a ; Mideummer-Jfight * Dream, iL 1. 

9. To arrange, to place, to set. 

44 Throwing your disjointed material* into a more- 
neat aod regular order. — W oterland : Works, lii. 408. 

10. To bring forth; to produce, as yonng ; 
to bear. (Of the lower animals.) 

44 Many good-shaped Mg mares were amongst this 
division, and it struck me that they should throw 
w® lg h t-aarri* r*. *— Field, August 27. 1867. 

11. To give utterance or expression to ; to 
hurl, to cast. 

44 1 here thrown 

A brave defiance at King Henry’s teeth." 

Shaker#, : 1 Henry TL, V. S. 

12. To direct, to turn. 


13. To lose purposely, as a game or a race. 


IL Technically: 

1. Pottery : To fashion by turning on a lathe ; 
to turn. 


2. Weaving ; To wind or twist two or more 
filaments of, ts of silk, so as to form a single 
thread ; to twist together as singles in a direc- 
tion contrary to the twist of the singles them- 
selves. Sometimes applied in a general sense 
to the whole series of operations by which 
ailk is prepared for the weaver. 


B. Intransitive : 

1. To perform the act of casting, hurling, or 
flinging. 

2. To cast dice. 


H • 1. To throw about : To cast about ; to 
try for : as. To throw about for a place. 

2. To throw away : 

(1) To cast or hurl to a distance. 

(2) To put suddenly out of one's hand, pos- 
session, or the like. 

(3) To part with or bestow with oat com- 
pensation ; to spend recklessly ; to sacrifice 
needlessly ; to squander ; to waste ; to lose by 
negligence or folly. 

* Throw away th* blessings their hood* *r* filled 
with ."— Locke : Hum. Understanding, bk. L. oh. L 

(4) To reject; to refuse: as, To throw away * 
good offer. 


4 &te, frit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9IL work, wh6, b 6 u; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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3. To throw back: 

(1) To reflect, aa light, Ac. 

(2) To reject, to refttse. 

(3) To cast or hurl back, as a reply or retort. 

(4) To revert to some ancestral character, 
{laid of animals generally.) 

4. To throw by: To cast or lay aside as use- 
less . (Lit. <tjlg.) 

" Ho that begins to have any doubt of hii teaets, 
received without examination, ought, in reference to 
tliat question, to threw wholly by *11 bit former ao 
turns —Locke. 

5. To throw down : 

(1) To cast on or to the ground, or to a 
lower i>oaitmn ; to overturn ; to bring from 
an erect position. 

“ Then threw he down himself.* 

Shatesp. : i Henry IT., It. I. 

(2) To subvert, to destroy. 

** My better parts are all thrown down." 

Ehakcsp. : At Tou Like 7t.Lt. 

6. To throw in : 

(1) To cast or fling inside ; to Inject, as a 
fluid. 

(2) To put, place, or deposit with others : 
as. To throw in one's lot with another. 

(3) To interpolate : aa. He threw in a word 
How and then. 

(4) To add without enumeration or valne, 
as If to complete s sale or bargain ; to give In : 
as, I will thrmc this in, If you take the lot. 

7. To throw off: 

(1) To east off. away, or aside ; to divest 
one's self of hurriedly or negligently. 

** Throw of thl* sheet." 

Shakesp, : 2 Henry TU iL 4. 

(2) To expel ; to cast off, as a disease. 

(3) To discard ; to reject. 

“ Twould be better 

Could yon provoke him to give you th’ occasion. 
And thea to throw him of. 

Dry den : Spanish Friar. 

(4) To start the hounds on the scent. 

8. To throw on or upon : 

(1) To put on hastily or negligently : as, To 
throw on one’s clothes. 

(2) To Inflict; to lay or impose on. 

“ Throwing reetrtlat upon ua." 

.Shaketp. : Othello. !v, a 

9. To throw one a self down : To lie down. 

10. To throw one? a self on (or upon) : To trust 
or resign one's self to the sustaining power, 
favour, benevolence, or protection of; to re- 
pose upon ; to confide or put trust in. 

" lu time of temptation be aot busy to dispate, bat 
rely apoa the conclusion, end throw $ our *41/ upon 
God. end contend not with him but in pmyer.'— 
Taylor: Holy Living. 

11. To throw open: 

(1) To open suddenly or widely: as, The 
floors were thrown open. 

(2) To give free or unrestricted admission 
to; to make open and free; to remove all 
barriura or restrictions from : as, The profes- 
sion is thrown open to all. 

12. To throw out: 

(1) To cast out, to expel, to reject, to dis- 
card. 

(2) To cause to project or become promi- 
nent : as, To throw out a pier, or wing of a 
building. 

(3) To emit : aa, A lamp throws out ligbt. 

(4) To give utterance to ; to insinuate ; to 
suggest : as, To throw out a suggestion. 

(5) To put off the right track ; to confuse ; 
to perplex ; as, The noise threw the speaker 
out. 

(6) To leave behind ; to distance : as, The 
horse was thrown out of the race. 


(7) To reject ; to exclude : as, The bill was 
Airmen out by a large majority. 

(8) In cricket : To put out, as a batsman, by 
the ball, when thrown hy a fielder, hitting 
the batsman's wicket while be is out of his 
ground. 

13. To throw over : To diecard, to reject, to 
abandon, to desert. 

“ That other person wu sacrificed to her— Vanes*a 
wm hroum over."— Thackeray : English Humourist s, 
feet. L 

14. To throw up : 

(1) To erect or hnild rapidly ; to construct 
hastily : as, A rampart was thrown up. 

(2) To eject or discharge from the stomach ; 
to vomit. 

“Judge of the (bum by the substance* th* patient 
throw* up." — A rbuthnot. 


(3) To abandon, to resign ; to give up. 

*• Life we mast aot part with foolishly; it muit aot 
be Thrown up In * pet, nor sacrificed to ■ quarrel. 
Collier. 

throw (1), * throwe (l), s. [Throw, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or hurling, flinging, or casting ; 
a cast ; a driving or propelling from the hand 
or from an eugina. 

" This wee the first* carte and throwe of bU aette." 
— I’dal: Actes IL 

2. A cast of tbe dice } the manner In which 
dice fall when thrown : hence, risk, venture, 
chance. 

** The greater throw may turn from tbe weaker hand.* 
Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ii. 1. 

3. The distance to which a missile is or may 
be thrown. 

" Sharp rocks that etaad about a atoae's throw from 
the louth side of tbe lslsnd .* — Add it on : On Italy. 

* 4. A stroke, a hlow, an assault. 

** Neither mail could bold. 

Na shield defeud tbe thunder of his throw*. 

Spenser: F. if. 11. viii. 41. 

* 5. An effort ; a violent sally. 

** Your youth admires 
The throwe and swell lugs of a Roman pout ; 

Catos bold eight*, the extra vagaace of virtue.* 
Addison: Cato , 1L 

1 6. The agony of travail ; a throe. 

7. A potter’s wheel. (Prov.) 

8. A turner's lathe. (Pror.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Mining : The amount of dislocation In & 
vertical direction produced by & fault in the 
strata. Called also a Shift or Slip. 

2. Steam- eng. ; The radial reach of a crank, 
eccentric, or cam. 

throw-crook, s. 

1. Husbandry: A tool like a brace, for 
twisting hay or straw bands. 

2. Pottery : A potter’s wheel : ft thrower. 

throw-lathe, t. A small lathe which is 
driven by one band, while the tool is managed 
by the other. 

throw-fttlok, #. 

Anthrop. : A short curved stick, usually 
with a carved serpent's head, with which the 
ancient Egyptians used to knock down game 
attracted by their call-birds. 

•* To knock down birds with the ourved throw-stick." 
—Encyc. Brit, (ed. Sth), vilL 721. 

1 throw (2), • throwe (2), a. [A.S. thrah.] A 
brief space of time ; a moment, a while. 

* Down himself he layd 
Upon the grassy ground to sleep a throw." 

Spenser: IILiv.M. 

throw' -or, t. [Eng. throw, v. ; -er.J One 
who or that which throws ; apeclf., 

(1) A person who twists or wiods silk ; a 
throwster. 

(2) A potter who works a throwing wheel or 
engine. 

throw'-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Throw, a.] 

A. & B. As pr . par. & particij \ adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ord . Lang. : The act of one who throws ; 
a throw, a cast. 

II. Technically: 

1. Silk: A third proeeas in the spinning 
and combining of silk thread. 

2. Pottery : The operation of forming a mass 
Of clsy into a vessel on the potter'd wheel. 

throwing-engine, *. [Throwiho-table.] 

throwing-table, throwing-mill, s. 

A revolving horizontal table on which earthen 
vessels are shaped by tbe potter. Called also 
Throwing-engine. 

throwing-wheel, e. A potter’s wheel. 

thrown, pa. par . or a. [Throw, p.] 

If In mining, when a lode is intersected by 
a slide, if tha undiscovered i>ortIon of the 
loda has apparently been lengthened, it Is 
said to be thrown up; if the reverse, it is 
thrown down. 

thrown-silk, «. A silk thread made of 
two or more singles twisted together in a 
direction contrary to the twist of the singles 
of which it ia cnm|>osed. 

thrown-slngles, s. pL Silk thread, the 
result of three separate spinning operations. 


Silk filaments are twisted to form alngleft. 
Several of these are combined and twisted 
together (doubling), funning dumb singles. 
A number or the latter are associated and 
twisted together, forming thrown singles. 

throw'-ster, s. [Eng. throw, v. ; -ster.] One 
who throws or twists silk ; one who prepares 
eilk for tha weaver. 

** A woman's clack, If I bare skill, 

SouutU somsthlug like n throwster's mill." 

Bwi/t : Complaint on his Deafness 

thr6\fr'-(her, a. & adv. [Throuther.] 

thrtim, * throm, * tbrmnm, * thrumb, 

*. & a. [lcel. thromr (pen it. thranuxr) = the 
edge, verge, brim or & thing ; hence, the rough 
edge of a web ; Norw. from, tram, trumm = 
edge, brim; Sw. dial, tromm, trumm, front = 
a stump, the end of & log ; O. Dut. drom , 
drorr.garen = thread on the shuttle of & 
weaver; Qer. frumm = end, thrum, stump of 
a tree. From the asuie root aa Gr. r epp* 
(terma); Lut. terminus — end, limit.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Nautical: 

(1) Coarse untwisted rope, used for mopa 
and for mat-making. 

(2) A wad of such yarns or a sali passed 
overboard and hauled Into the vicinity of a 
leak, ao as to be drawn thereinto. 

2. Weaving : The ends of the warp or weft 
threads. 

3. Anything resembling a thrum, as a fila- 
mentous or fringe-like appendage. 

•* All inoss hath hsm and there little * talks, beside* 
tbe low thrum."— Bacon : fat. Hist.. { 3>67. 

B. As adj. ; Made of coarse yarn. « 

** Tbi ead» are eight or nine iuebe* lon<r. hAnging 
out on the upper side, like the *bA# or taru»»6 umtU, 
which we •oiiietlmes see lying ia » CooH : 

First Voymgs, bk. it. ch. lx. 

* ^ Thread and thrum : [Thread, #.]. 

thrum (IX [Thrcm, *.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Tn furnish with thrnma or 
apj*endages resembling thrums ; to put tufts, 
fringes, or other thread-hke appendages on. 

2. Naut. : To Insert tufts of hemp or coir 
In the meshes of in making a rope-mat. 

thriim (2), t>.<. & t. [Icel. thruma = to rattle, 
to thunder ; Dan. tromme = a drum ; bw. 
trumma — to beat, to drum.] [Dsum.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To play coareely, or unskilfully, or pur- 
poselessly on a stringed instrument ; to strum. 

“ Bluaderbuues pi Anted lu every loop-hol*. go oft 
eonxtautiy At the *que«kiiig of a eddle nud the thrum- 
ming of a guitar."— Dryden: .spanith Friar, L 2. 

2. To make a dull, drumming, monotonous 
noise on anything, as with the fiugera ; to 
drum. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To play roughly on with the fingers, as ft 
piano, harp, gnil&r, Ac. 

Thrum is generally used of keyed, and 
tfrcrn or stringed instruments. 

2. To play or sing in a monotonous tone. 

“If mea ahoald ever be thrurmnino the drone of 
one plxlu mnig, it would he a doll opute to the moet 
wakeful Atteution.*'— Milton : Aninuui. on Rem. De- 
fence. 

3. To drum, to tap, to beat. 

** Oh I how I loug, how ardently riulre. 

To view those roey finger* strike the lyre 1 
For late, when h e* to change their dimes began, 
Huw did i see them thrum the frylng-pun ! r 

Bhenstone: Colemim. 

4. To tell over in a tiresome manner. 
(Scotch.) 

" He wad thrum them ower nnd ewer to the Ilk* <t 
me ay out the iugl*."— hcolt ; Antiquary, ch. xxl. 

• thrtim'-ble, r.f. [A frequent, from thrum, v.] 
To crowd or heap together. 

•• Wicked mud teod folk, who gather, fArumdte, and 
heepe tip together nil torts of gaiue.’ — /*. Holland t 
Plutarch, p 21ft 

thruramed, a. [Eng. thrum (1), s. ; -ed.] 

1. Made or thrums or coarse yarn. 

* 2. Interwoven, matted, eovered thickly. 

“ Which bears a gnus ns soft as Is tbe dainty sleav*. 
And thrumm'd so thick and deep." 

Drayton : Poly-Oliion, e. 2A 

thrummod-mat, s. 

Naut. : A mat, or piece of canvas, with 
short strands oF yarn stuck through it. In 
order to make a rough euifatre. It Is used in 
a vessel’s rigging, about any part, to prevent 
ebattog. 


boil, b6^; ptftit, JiftYl; oat, 5011, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -ifig. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(ion, -{ion = zhhn. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, &o. =» h$l, deL 
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thrum '-my, o. [Eng. thrum, s. ; -#.] Consist- 
iog of, furnished with, or resembling thrums. 
“In Ui« middle aUnd* » ColomelU thick act with 
thrummy aplculw, which aryae thla plant belong to 
the malvaceona kind."— Dampier: Voyage*, vol. ilL 

thrum -wort, s, [Eng. thrum, and tcort.] 
Botany : 

1. The genua Actinocarpus (q.v.). 

2. Amaranthus caudatus, Lnve Liea Bleed- 
ings species of Amaranth, originally from the 
East Indies, now cultivated in English gardens. 

thrush (1 ), * thrusch, *. [Mid. Eng. Ihrusch, 
from A.3. thrysce ; cogn. with O. H. Ger. drosca , 
whence Ger. drossel. These answer to a Teut. 
type, thraska. The Lith. strazdas , strazda show 
that an initial a has been loat. The original 
form appears to have been slar-da, The 
original sense was prob. chirper, or twitterer; 
cf. Qr. <npi^eiv (strizein), rpt^tv (trizcin) — 
to twitter ; Lat strix = the screech-owl.] 
Omith. : The book-name for any of the 
Turdid® (q.v.). They are universally dis- 
tributed except in New Zealand, and are very 
highly organised birds, and it ia for this 
reaaou, perhaps, as well as on account of their 
omnivorous diet, that they have been able to 
establish themseivea on a number of remote 
islands. They differ widely in their habits 
and in their habitats ; some are gregarious, 
others live solitarily or fn pairs. The name 
Thrush is applied to a considerable variety 
of American birds, belonging to aeveral genera. 
Of the type genua Turdua there are several 
species lo the United States, including T. 
mustdinus, the Wood Thrush, common tn low, 
damp woods and thicketa in the Eastern States, 
and famous tor ita fine vocal powers; and 
T. fuscescens, the Yeery or Wilson’s Thrush, 
a shy and retiring bird, but one of our most 
delightful songsters. This general ahy habit 
has given to several species the name of 
Hermit Thrush, variously modified. Of other 
genera may be named Harporhyncus rufut, the 
Thrasher or Brown Thrush, a bird chiefly 
found tn the eastern United States, but ranging 
west to the Bocky Mouotaina and north to 
Canada. It ia abundant in thickets aod 
shrubbery, and is a charmtng songster. Europe 
has several species of the genus Turdus, the 
beat known and moat admired being T. musicus , 
the Song Thrush, Throstle, or Mavis, one of 
the best known of European song birds, and 
which la captivity ia easily taoght simple airs. 
It is found ail over Europe, but leaves some of 
the northern parts iu winter, being thus 
practically a bird of passage. Other species 
are T. v iecivorus, the Missel Thrush, ard T. 
raritu, White's Thrush (q.v.). Europe has 
various Thrushes of other genera of the family. 
[MlSSEL-THaUSH.] 

thrush -like birds, s. pL [Turdi- 

FORME8.] 

thrush-nightingale, *. 

Omith. : (See extractX 

“ In the east or Europe * second apeclea of Nlghtln. 
r»le occur*, which, though long known to Qerm&n 
bird fonders ju the 8uroao«r, wu first ipeclftofilly dis. 
thigulihed by Bechsleln u Sylvia pkilomela, aud 
hy other sathors is eelled Philomela turdoide* or 
P. major, while It h»* received the British xnune 
thnuh-xighe'n jyJe, This bird, whose regular appal la- 
tioa It seems should be Daulias pWomela, extends its 
smnmer range forther to the northward thsn our D. 
lusrtnia. ra rroU : British Bird s (ed. 4th}, i, S*x 

thrush (2). [Etym. doubtful; ct Dan. 
frosta = the thmsh on the tongue ; 8w. torsk; 
Sw. dial, frdsfc. Prob. allied to Dan. tor ; 
8w. tors ; I cel. thurr; A. 8. thyrr = <lry ; Dan. 
torke; Sw. torka; iceL thurka =2 drought ; 
Mid. Eng. thrust = thirst] 

1. Pathol. : White-mouth, a variety of 
stomatitis depending on the presence of & 
parasitic fungus, O'idium albicans, common in 

S hthisia and other chronic and wasting 
iseases, usually indicating approaching 
death. In the thrush of young infante, and 
that of acute diseases, danger ia not indicated. 
Borax and honey, milk and lime water, 
magnesia, and gentle aperients are useful ; 
and in more severe cases a solution of chlorate 
of potash. 

2. Veterinary: An affection of ths inflam- 
matory and suppurating kind, ia the feet of 
the horse, and some other animals. In the 
case of the horse it ia in the frog. 

thrush fungus, s. 

Bot. : Oidium albicans , a microscopic fungus 
developed in and between the epithelial cells 
of the niucoua membrane of the mouth in 
thrush. [Thrush (2), I.] 


thrush-lichen, i. 

Bot. : Pelt idea aphthosa, a lichen, which 
grows on alpine rocks. The Swedes prescribe 
it for aphtha. 

thrush - paste, s. An astringent for 
curing thrush in the feet of horses. It is 
composed of calamine, verdigris, white vitriol, 
alum, and tar. 


thrush (3), a [Thrash, «.] 


thrust, • threst, * thrlst, v.t. & i. [icel. 
thrysta-= to thrust, to compress, to press, to 
force, to compel ; A.S. thracstan ~ to oppress, 
to afflict. From the same root as LaU trudo 
= to thrust, to push.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To push or drive with force ; to drive, to 
force, to impel. (Commonly followed by away, 
from, in, out , into, &c.) 

“ Thoa wilt need* thrust thy aeck into a yoka**— 
Shakesp.: Buch Ado About Nothing, l. L 

2. To push,’ to shove. 

" At this tome of them laughed at me. tome callod 
me I col, xud «crat began to thrust me about. 
Runyan .♦ Pilgrim « Progress, pt. 1L 

3. To drive, to push, to force. 

M Aud into the concession of thie Ballarralno te 
thrust hy the force of our argument.”— Bp. Taylor : 
Real Presence , § 4. 


4. To atab, to pierce. 


" Thrust Talbot with a 
B. Intransitive: 


«!>CAr loto the beck” 
&hakesp. : 1 Benry VI., 


U 


1. To make a thrust or push ; to attack 
with a pointed weapon. 

“ These four came all a f root and mainly thrust at 
,• 1 Henry IV., IL 4. 

* 2. To enter by pushing ; to squeeze in. 

“ HI be * Spartan while I live on earth ; 

But, when In heav’u I'll stand next to Berenice, 
And thrust between my fattier and the God." 

Dry den. (Todd.) 

* 3. To push forward ; to come with lorce ; 
to press ou ; to intrude. 

M This thrusts amid the tbroag with furious force t 
Down goes, at once, the horseman and the horse. 

Dry den: Palamon d A r cite , ilL 807. 

* 4, To rush forward ; to rush at 


* IT 1. To thrust on : To Impel, to urge 
forward. 


** W« make guilty of cur disasters the son. the 
mcon. and stars, as If we were villains on necessity 
. . . and all that we are evil in, hy e divine thrusting 
on." — Shakesp. : Lear, L 2. 


2. To thrust onAs self in (or info) : To In- 
trude, to obtrude. 

** How dare you thrust yourselves 
Into my private meditations 1 " 

Shake*/*, t Benry Till., it 3. 

3. To thrust out : 

(1) To drive out, to expel. 

“ They were thrust out of Egypt”— Kxodus xiL * 3 . 

(2) To push out ; to protrude : as. To thrust 
out the tongue. 

4. To thrust through : To pierce. 


• 5. To thrusl together : To compress. 

** He thrust the fleece together, and wringed the dew 
aat of It*— Judge* vL SS. 


thrust (1), i. [TnausT, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A violent push or drive, as with a 
pointed weapon, pushed in the direction of 
ita length, or with the hand, loot, or an in- 
strument. 


" Nothing there, save death, was mote ; 

Stroke, aud t Knot, and flash, and cry." 

Byron: Siege gf Corinth, xxlv. 

2. A stab. 

" A thrust (quoth he) of a sword, which went to at 
his lids." — P. Holland : Plutarch, ji. 71. 

3. An assault, an attack. 

” There is one thrust at your pare, preteaded me- 
e nanism .” — More ; Disine Dialogue*. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mining-engineer,: The breaking down- 
ward of the roof nf a gallery, owing to the 
weight of the auperinemubent strata. Op- 
posed to creep, which ia an upheaval of the 
gallery floor. 

2. Hush. : The white whey which last leaves 
the curd in pressing. 

3. Mech. : The force exerted by any body or 
system of bodies against another body or 
system, such as tha force exerted by rafters 
or beams against the walls supporting them. 

If Thrust of an orcA ; 

Build.: The force exerted by the arch 
stonea considered as a combination of wedges, 


to overturn the abutments or walls from 
which the arch springs. 

thrust-hoe, s. A hoe which ia worked 
by pushing ; a Dutch hoe. 

• thrust (2), * thurst, s. [Thirst, *.] 

thriist'-er, «. [Eng. thrust, V. ; - er .] One 
who thrusts or stabs ; in hunting slang, one 
who pushes or presses forward in front of the 
rest of tha field. 

" * Hy the powers, they have found!* plaintively 
rejoins his companion, who chances tolwA recognized 
thruster in the fullest cense of the term."— I'ield, Job. 
», 18SA 

thrhst-ihg, pr. par., o., & s. [Thrust, t\] 
A. A B. At pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (8ee 
the verb). 

C. substantive: 

1. The act of pushing or driving with force. 

2. The act of squeeziog curd with the hand 
to expel the whey. 

3. (PL): Tha white whey or that which is 
pressed out of the curd by the hand, and of 
which butter is sometimes made. (Pror.) 

thrusting- screw, a. The screw of a 
screw-press ; of a cheese-press, for instance. 

thrus'-tle (tl© as ol), «. [Throstle,] The 
thruslu 

“ No thrusftes chrill the hnmb’e buch forsake ; 

No chirping lark the welkin mb ecu invoke*. * 

• thrust-y, * thurst-y, a. [Thirsty.] ° n *‘ 
thrutgh'-er, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mach. : Aa auxiliary high-pressure non* 
condensing engine. 

thry-fal-lcw, v.t. [Thrifallow.] 

• thr$rm'- §a, •thrim'-sa, *. [A.S.] An 
Anglo-Saxon silver coin, the value of which 
is doubtful, being stated by some es 8a., by 
others as 3d., and by others again as the third 
of a ahiliiog or 4d. 

• thryse, adv. [Thrice.] 

Thu -ban, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star, a Draconis. It was 
formerly the brightest star iu the constellation, 
but ia now only between the third and the 
fourth magnitude. Upwards of 4,600 years 
ago it was situated very near the celestial 
pole, from which It is now distant nearly 25*. 

thud, a. [Of Imitative origin, prob. connected 
with A.S. thdden = a whirlwind, a violent 
wind.] The sound produced by a biow upon 
a comparatively soft substance ; a noiae as 
that of a heavy stone striking the ground ; a 
stroke or blow causing a dull, hollow sound. 

“The flail make* a louder thud in tha field* thxu 
yoa would Imugloe.' — Scribner's JIagatine, Nov., lira, 
p. 44. 

• H To play thud : To fail. 

** For f#*r of playful thud on the ground."— Wilton • 
Node* Ambrotiatum ( Work*. L 73). 

thud, tJ.i. [Thud, a.] To make a loud, Inter* 
mittent noise. 

" Here, Doon poored down hU fxr-fetched ftoode ; 
There, well-fed Irwloe «tately thuds." 

Bums: The Vision. 

Thllg, Thag, $. [Hind, thaga = to deceive.] 
1. Lit. & Hist. (PL) : Tha name given in the 
northern provinces of India to a fraternity, 
who looked upon murder as the sole means of 
staying the wrath of the goddess Kali, and 
derived their principal means of support from 
the plunder of their victims. In old times, 
according to Hindoo mythology, Kali made 
war npon a race nf giante, from every drop of 
whose blood sprang a demon. These demons 
multiplied, ana at last the goddess crested two 
men to whom she gave handkerchiefs, with 
which they strangled the infernal beings. 
When the men had finished their task, the 
goddess gave them the privilege of oaing the 
handkerchief against their fellows, and so the * 
class of Thugs is asid to have arisen. Although 
worshipping a Hindoo goddess, the majority 
of the Thugs were Muhammadans. They 
usually travelled in gangs, the members of 
which had ostensibly some honest calling iD 
their own commnnlty, and in selecting thell 
victims always endeavoured to pitch uj>oo 
persons of property in order that while pro- 
pitiating the goddesa they might enrich her 
worshippers. Various steps were takeD to 
suppress the Thugs both by the native and 
the English governments, and in 1829 Lord 


fit©, 13. t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine : go, p8t, 
or, wore, wglf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, tjuite, cur, rule, ffrll; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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William Ben ti nek adopted such stringent 
measures that in six years (1830-85) 2,000 of 
them were arrested ; of these 1,500 were con- 
victed and aeutenced to death, transportation, 
or imprisonment, according to the gravity of 
the charges proved against them. In loops 
law was passed making the fact of belonging 
tos gang of Thugs punishment by imprison- 
ment for life with hard labour, and though 
aome gangs probably linger in districts where 
British authority or the power of the more 
enlightened native princes cannot reach, the 
system is uow so broken that it is prsctically 
powerless. 

•• His two most metnorahU sets are the aboHtloi^of 
M tl (suttee), and the suppretsion of the Thugs. — 
Encyc. BrU. (ed. 9th). xii. 8o«. 

2. Fig. .* A rough. (Amer.) 

•• Affrays were etill common ; the Knowpothlng 
movement cson oa. and a few thugi terrorised the 
efty with campaign broils. bejiting. sUhbiiig, end 
«iiOotiug. , *“'Ce»*w } ’y Magazine, June, 1883, p. 230. 

rhug'-gee, Tha'-gi, •. [Hind, thagi.] The 
practices of the Tfiugs; Thuggism. 

“They [the Thuge] were coloured at Jobhnlpore 
into a trade settlement, whew technical imtrngiw 
«m afforded them and thelr chUdren. eud the pr^tice 
of thuggss bu become extinct. — Rxpley 4 Dana. 
Amer . Cyclop., xv. 730. 

Thug'-g*?m, a. lEng. Thug; -ism.) The 
ay ate m of assassination carried on by the Thugs 
to appease the goddess Kali, and to secure 
eternal happiness for themselves. 

“ Out of this fermenting roiM of hxlf-crxzy ide»» 

iZSVKSSS?^Sf, SSS 

iv. 73. 

thu-i’-tes, t thu-y'-te?, thu-yl-te?, *. 

[Jiod. Lat. thuja, thuya ; suff. -ties.] 

PcUceont. : A genus of Conifers akin to the 
recent Thuja. Five British species from the 
British Lower Jurassic rocks. 

thu -Ja, thu'-ya, [Lat. thya, thyia, from 
Gr. Bva (iftua), Ovta (thum) = an African tree 
with sweet-smelli og wood uaed in making 
coatly furniture; probably the Arbor vitas. 
(See def.)] 

Bet. : Arbor vitas, a genus of Cupresaese; 
natives of Asia, Africs, sod North America. 
Evergreen trees or shrubs, with moncecions 
flowers, having the male catkiDa ovoid and 
lateral, the female ones solitary and terminal ; 
the former has the polien of each flower in- 
cluded in fonr cases attached to tiie inner face 
of the scale towards its base ; ovary united to 
the brsetea, the two forming a semipeitate 
receptacle with two ovules ; seeds sometimes 
aliglitly winged. Leaves scale-like, closely 
imbricated or compressed. Thuja occidentals, 
the Western or American Ar&or vitas , the 
gpeclea commonly planted In gardens, has 
obovate conas, with tha interior scales truncate 
and gibbons baueath the apex. It grows beat 
in cool swampy Rlaces. Tha wood la fitted for 
posts and rails, the branches for brooms, 
which have a certain fragrance. It is a trea 
from 20 to 50 feat high, but when undar 
cultivation is gauarally much smaller. It is 
well adapted for hedges, bearing cutting 
well. T. orientals, the Oriental or Chinese Ar- 
bor vitce , occurring on rocky ridges in Siberia, 
China, and Japan, has the cones elliptic, with 
the interior scales blunt and mneronate below 
the apex. T. pendula, a native of Tartary, 
has globose cones, and filiform pendnloua 
branches. All the species are stimulating 
aud diuretic, 
thuja-oil, 5. 

Chem. : Obtained by distilling the ende of 
the branches and leaves of Thuja occidentalis , 
with water. It is a mixture of several essen- 
tial oils boiling between 190° and 206*. It is 
colourless when fresh, has the odour of thuja, 
is lighter than water, slightly soluble therein, 
but easily soluble in alcohol and ether. By 
oil of vitriol it is immediately resinized. 

thh'-jene, a. [Thujone.] 

thu’-jen-in, s. [Eng. thujen(e); -in.] 

Chem. : C^HimOh. Thujigenin. Obtained 
by heating for a short time a mixture of 
thujetin and hydrochloric acid. It forms 
microscopic needles slightly soluble in water, 
but soluble in alcohoL 

thn-jSt'-ic, a. [Eog. thujetin); -ic.) Derived 
from or containing thujetin. 


acid after a while, then alcohol, and filtering 
the liquid when hot It separates in leuion- 
yellow microscopic needles, soluble in alcohol 
and precipitated by water. 

thu'-jSt-in, b. [Eng. thuj(in); -etin.] 

Chem.: A tannin-substance 

obtained along with a crystallizable sugar by 
heating tiiujin with dilute acids. The liquid 
after a time becomes coiouriess, and deposits 
thujetin on evaporation. It is soluble in 
alcohol and ether, and insoluble in water. 

Its alcoholic solution assumes a splendid 
blue-green colour with ammonia, and is turned 
inky-black with ferric chloride. 

thu-jig'-en-in, s. [Thujemn.] 

thu'-jin, *. [Mod. Lat. thujfa) ; -in.] 

Chem. : A crystallizable gluco- 

side occurring in the greeu parts of lhuja 
occidentals. It forms lemon-yellow micro- 
scopic crystals, has an astringent taste, is 
soluble in alcohol, gives a yellow precipitate 
with acetate of lead, and is tfoloured dark 
green with ferric chloride. 

thu-jone, thu'-jene, s. [Mod. Lat. tAi^a) ; 
-one, -ene.] 

Chem. : A volatile hydro-carbon obtained 
from thuja oil by distilling it over iodine 
quicklime, and potassium, in succession. Tim 
jone is like turpentine oil in taste and odour, 
is lighter than water, and boils st 165-175*. 

Thu'-le, a. [Lat.] The name given by the 
aocienta to the most northern country known 
to them. It is variously identified with 
Shetland, Iceland, and Norway. 

" Where the Northern Ocean, tuvut whirl* 

Boll* round the naked melancholy i*ie* 

Of furthest Thule.'’ Thornton : Autumn. MS. 

H Ultima Thule : The farthest Thule : the 
end of the world. 

thu'-llte, s. [After Thule, the ancient name 
for a country rar north ; suff. -ite (Min.).J 
Min. : A rose-red variety of Zoisite (q.v.), 
with sp.gr. 8*124, strongly dichroic parallel 
to the vertical axis. The original was found 
at Souland, Tellemarken, Norway. 

thfimb (5 silent), *thomb, *thombe, *. 

[A.S. thuma, thuma; cogn. with Dut. duim; 
Sw. tumme; O. H. Ger. dunw ; Ger. daumen , 
all = a thumb ; Icel. thumall = the thumb of 
a glove. From the as me root as tumid (q.v.).J 
1 The short thick finger of the hnman 
hand, or the corresponding member of other 
animals ; the first of the fingers, differing 
from the others in haring but two phaiaoges. 

“ To identify him should have been essy : for tie had 
a wound in the face, aod had lost a thumb. — Macau- 
lay : BUt. Eng., ch. xlx. 

2. The part of a glove which covers the 
thumb. 

% (1) Rule of thumb: [Rule, a.]. 

(2) To bita the thumb at : [Bite, v.]. 

(3) Under one's thumb : Completely nnder 
one’s power or influence ; completely subser- 
vient to another. 

“ Ho U under the thumb of that doctor.**- 
Kingsley : Geo fry II anil yn, ch. ix. 

* thumb-band* a. A twist of anything 
as thick aa the thumb. 

<* Tie thumb.bandt of hay round them.**— Mortimer. 
thumb-bit, s. A piece of meat eaten on 
bread, so called from the thumb being placed 
on it. (Halliwell.) 

thumb-blue, s. Indigo in the form of 
small bails or lumps used by iaundresaea to 
give a clear or pure tint to linen, &c. So 
called because each lump is indented aa if by 
thumb-marks, 
thumb-cleat, a. 

Naut. : A small cleat forming a leader to 
carry the bight of a rope. 

thumb-flint, a. 

Anthrop. : A popular name for a short form 
of scraper, the longer varieties of which are 
sometimes known aa “ fiuger-fiinta.** Evana 
(Ancient Stone implements, p. 262), thinks that 
these names, ‘’though colloquially conve- 
nient, are not sufficiently definite to be worthy 
of being retained." 

thnmb-latoh, s. A kind of door-latch, 
so called from the lever being pressed by the 
thumb in order to open the latch, 
thumb-mark, *. A mark left by the 
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impression of the thumb, aa on tho pages of 
- book or the like ; hence, any similar mark. 

" There are marks of xge. 

There are thumb-marks on thy margin, 

Made hy hand* that ebuped thee rudely. 

. Longfellow : Old DanUh Bong-book. 

thumb-nut, s. A nut having wings by 
which it is turned by the thumb and finger 
to tighten upon its bolt; a butterfly-nut. 

• thumb-ring, s. A ring worn on the 
thumb. ( Shakesp . : 1 Henry IV. t ii. 4.) 

thumb -pot, *. The smallest size of 
flower-pots. 

•* Tiny plant* in thumb-pots were al*o uied.**— JTieW, 
Jen. 1. 1887. 

thumb screw,*. 

1. A screw with a 
flat-sided head, adapt- 
ed to be turned by the 
finger and thumb. 

2. An old instru- 
ment of torture to 
break the thumb- 
joint; a thuinbkin. 

“ He had brought into 
nee • little «teel thumb- 
screw which gave *och 
exquisite torment that 
it had wrung coufe*slon* 

even out of men on whom ... . , . , _ . « 

hi* Maje*ty'» favourite boot had been tried in vain. 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vl. 

thumb-stall, s. 

1 . A case, sheath, or covering of leather or 
other substance, to be worn on the thumb. 

"Glove* cut Into thumb-stall*."— Gaytan l Festieou* 
you*, p. 97. 

2. A aaiioris tliimble used in sail-making; 
it is made of iron, horn, or leather, and hw 
the edges turned up to receive the thread. It 
is worn on the thnmb to tighten the stitches. 

1 3. Ordn. : A stall of buckskin stuffed with 
hair, which a gunner wears on bis thumb 
to cover the vent while the piece ia being 
spouged and loaded. 

thiimb ( b silent), v.t. & t [Thomb, f.) 

A* Transitive: 

1. To handle awkwardly ; to play with tho 
fingers : as, To thumb over a tune. 

2. To mark, soil, or wear with the thumb 
or fingers, or by frequent handling. 

"Within » week after it had arrived It had been 
thumbed hy twenty famiUea. "—Macaulay : But. Eng ^ 
ch. iiL 

B. Intrans. : To play on with the fingers. 

thumbed (5 silent), a. [Eng. thumb, *. ; -ed.] 

1, Having thumbs. 

2. Having thumb-marks. 

thumb'-Ie-kln?, thttmb'-l-kln? (5 silent), 

8. pi. [Tbumbkins.] 

thumb'-klns (5 silent), s. pi. [Eng. thumb, e. ; 
dimio. suff. -kin.] A thumbscrew ; an instru- 
ment of torture for compressing the thumbs, 
mu eh used by the Inquisition in Spain, and 
occasionally in Britain, when it was desired 
to obtain a confession or recantation from 
any person by causing bim exqnisita pain 
without endangering hia life. Thumbkins 
were last uaed in Britain in 1684, on 
Prof. Carstairs. Called also thumbiekius and 
thumbikins. 

“ 111 set those to look after him chall keep Llm a* 
fa*t as if hi* leg* were in the boot*, or hi* Anger* in 
the thumbikint.-Scott : Old Mortality, ch. Lx. 


[Eng. thumb, s. ; 
hence, awkward, 


thiimb’ -less (5 silent), a. 

-less.] Having no thumb ; 
clumsy, unski iful. 

" The servant* thnmblrtse.'’ 

Derrick : JJesperides, p. SU. 

thnmbleBS monkeys, s. pi. 

Zool. : A term sometimes applied to toe 
species of two genera, Colobos and Atelea, be- 
cause the first digit of their fora limbs is 
functionless. The first genus is from the 
western hemisphere, the second from the 
eastern. 

* th£i mer-stonc (th as t), s. [A trans. of 

Ger. thumeratein.] [Thumite.] 

th^'-mite (thaa t), s. [After Thum, Saxony, 
where found ; enff. -ite(Min.y\ 

Min. : The same as Axinite (q.v.). 
thtim'-mim, s. [Heb. (tummim) D^n 
(thummim) = perfection ; from (taiwm) 
= to complete ; to be perfect.] [Urim.] 


thnjetlc acid, s. 

Chem. : CssH^Ois. Prepared by boiling 

thujetin with baryta water, adding eulpburic — -- --- 

bSll, b^; p<rat, J6^1; cat, sell, chorus, shin, bench; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a?; 

-clan. -tlan = shan. -tion, -slon = shfin; -tlon, -slon = thun. -oion^ -tlons. -ston. = shus. -hie. -<Uo, &c. - hsl. 
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thump— thunder 


thump, 9 . [Thump, ».] Tha sound made by 
the sudden 6U1 of a heavy body, as by a blow 
"with a club, the fist, &e, the atrnka of a ham- 
■mer, or the like ; a heavy blow given with 
something thick. 

" The distant forge'* swinging thump profound 
Or yell, in the deep woods, of Lonely hound.* 1 

Word* worth : Evening Walk. 

thiimp, ®.t. & i. fCf. feel. d«mpa = to thump; 
8w. dial, dompa as to thump, dumpa = to 
make a noise.] 

A. Traus. : To beat or atrike with some 
thing thick or heavy. 

a«£™VB%?,r,?K.\ aumr ' ** “" t " «“••• 

B. Intrant. : To atrika or fall on with 
heavy blow* ; to beat. 

“A ragged musician to thump monotonously on « 
tom-tom. —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, l&tt. 

^thump'-er, «, [Eng. thump , v. ; -er. For 
sense 2, cf. whopper.] 

1. One who or that which thumps. 

** O let me ring the fore bell, 

And here axe thumpers." 

Bmtum. 4 Flat. : Mad Lover, ▼. 

2L Some person or thing very great or hoge, 
iColioq.) 

“ Small m you will, if tmu a bumper. 

Centum for one would be a thumper." 
ayrom : Critical Remarks upon Damages m Homes. 

thfimp'-Ine, a. [Thump, «.] Large, heavy, 

huge ; very great. 

M You’t* ran op a thumpina hill, and m warrant 
jrerrtl pay it Uk« a \atd. r -4f Keefe: Fontainebleau, 

tliim-bergr-I-a, «. framed after Carl Fetter 
Tl.unberg (1743-182 8), a Swedish traveller, 
botanist, and professor of natural history at 
UpsaL] 

BoL ; A genne of Oardenidse, sometimes 
anade a synonym of Gardenia. Involucre two- 
leaved ; calyx about twelve- toothed ; corolla 
campaonlate; capsule beaked, two -celled. 
Handsome and fragrant climbera, cultivated 
commonly In gardaue for tha beauty of their 
flowers. Thunbergia fragrant has cordate, 
acaminete leaves ; T. grandiflora angular, cor- 
date leaves, larger flowers with no inner calyx, 
And the anthers bearded and spurred. Both 
Are natives of tha East Indies. 

thun bcrg-I-o’-sa, *. pi. fliod. Lat. <W 
bergi{a); Lat. fem. pL a<y. auff. 

Sot: A tribe of Acanthace*. Seeds with a 
homy expansion of the placenta. 

4biin'-der, # thon-der, *thon-er, * thun- 
der, 9. [Prop, thuner, from A. 6. thnnor = 
thunder, allied to f/utniati = (1) to become 
thin, to be stretched out, (2) to rattle, to 
-thunder; gethiui = a. loud noise; cogn. with 
But. donder; Icel. Tk&rr = Thor, tiia god of 
Blunder ; Dan. torden; Sw. tordon ; O. H. Ger. 
dhoruir ; Ger donner = thunder ; Lat. tono — 
to thunder, tonitrvs = thunder ; A.S. fonian, 
-thunrian = to tlmnder; San sc. fan ^ to aound. 
For tha excrescent d, cf. gender, tender , Ac.] 

L Lit. A Physics : The violent report which 
Tollows a flash of lightning. It commences at 
“the same moment as the flash; bnt, *s the 
*ound travels only at the rate of aboat 1,100 
feet a second, while light does so at the rate 
of about 200.000 miles, tha flash of the 
lightning is the first to be perceived, and thus 
a means is afforded of calculating the dis- 
tance of the lightning. The noise of the 
thunder arises from tha disturbance produced 
in the air by the electric discharge, but why 
the sound should be so prolongs! has been 
-differently explained. The old hypothesis 
was that the sound wsa echoed from every 
precip ice, from every bnilding, and from 
-every cloud In the aky. Another ia that the 
lightning itself is a series of discharges, each 
producing a particular aound according to the 
-distance at which It commences, and the vary- 
ing densities of the portions of air which it 
traverses before reachiog the ear. A third con- 
jecture is that the noise arises from the zigzag 
movement of the electric fluid, the air at each 
client angle being at its maximum com- 
pression. (GanoL) 

IL Figuratively: 

1. The destructive agent in a thunderstorm ; 
a discharge of Ilghtniog ; a thunderbolt. 

2. Any loud noise. 

_ " The Grecian train 

f with answering thunders Sli'd the echoing plaio." 

Dope; Homer ; Iliad a ill. i,0M. 

3. An awful or startling denunciation or 
threat. 


thunder-axe, «. 

A nthrop. : A popular name for a celt, from 
the idea that they were M thunderbolts. ’ 

“The cooutry folk* of the Wrat of Englaod still hold 
that the thunder-axes they Oud fell from the aky.”— 
Tylor : Early him. Mankind (ed. 1878). p. 124. 

• thunder - hearer, *. He in whose 
hands is the thunder. 

44 1 do not bid the thunder-bearer ahoot.” 

Shakesp. : Lear, 1L 4. 

• thunder-beat, t>.f. To strike with a 
thunderbolt. 

11 He them thunder-bet whereao he went. " 

thunder-bird. „ MMm> ^ * * 
Anthrop. : Au imaginary bird, occurring in 
the mythology of races of low culture, and 
personifying thunder or its cause. 

. ’' A ™ 0£> « Zariba. Brazilians, Harvey laUodera 
and Ktweu*, Bechuanaa and Basutoa, we ttod legend* 
of a flapping or flaabing Thunderbird, which *eem 
tranalate Into myth the thought of thuuder 
d ** ce, j d ]“K from tha upper region* of 
*i r . the home of the eagle and the vulture."— 
Tglor ; Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878^1 *6*. 

• thunder-blasted, a. Struck or blasted 

by lightning. 

• thunder-burst, ». A burst or peal of 

thunder. 

thunder-dap, a. A clap, peal, or burst 
or thunder ; the sudden report of a discharge 
of atmospheric electricity. 

“ h*f W. anowe do pay them aad peoanee. 

And drmdlull thunder-chip* (that make them quake I 
With flame* and flashing light# that tkouiauc 
changes make. 

Spenser r F. Q. ( Qf Mutabilitiel vii. 

thunder-cloud, $. 

Meteor . ; A cloud from which lightning 
flashes forth, or may do so, with accompany- 
ing thunder. It ia a modification of tha 
nimbue, bofc, as a rule, is darker than the 
ordinary type of that cloud. When several 
exist the apace between them is sometimes of 
a pecu liar colour. They vary greatly in eleva- 
tion, some being very low — a good many about 
3,000 feet high, while others have been known 
to reach 16,000 feet in elevation. 

‘‘ T £* ; - • resolve# lts*U Into simple phrase*, 

which spoke of the Ouinder-cLnul ** loom Lug over the 
pTun m 10 <U,: ~ Cox: Intr *xL- to Mythology, 

•thunder-crack,*. A clap of thunder. 

“ Nor ia he moved with *11 the fAunder-crac*» 

Of threaU ’ OT witil th ® » ar, r brow 

banUli Ts Ots Countext qf Cumberland. 

thunder-daisy, i. 

BoL : Chrysanthemum Leucanthemum. 

* thunder-dart, *. A thunderbolt 

44 No worke It seam'd of earthly eraftsmao* wit 
t rather wrought hy hU owue iodustry. 

That thuTtdor-dartes for Jov* hi# ejrre doth fit" 
Spenser; Visions qf Bellag. 

* thunder -darter, a. He who darts 

the thunder; Jove. 

*‘P j h0fl *re#t thunder-darter of Olympus, fonret 

thunder-dint, *. The noise of thnnder ; 

a thundering noise. 

thunder-dirt, f. The New Zealand name 

for the gelatinous volva of lleodiotyon. for- 
merly eaten by the natives. {Berkeley.) 

thunder -drop, s. One of the large, 
heavy, thinly-acsttered drops of rain which 
precede a thunder-etorm. 

"As thunder -drops fall on • alceplof •«*.* 

Tennyson : Dream of Fair Women, 131 

thunder fish, *. 

1. Malapterurus electrieus. ptf ALAPTrnuRus.] 

Z Mitgurnus fotsili*. {Nature, March 25. 
I8S6, p. 497.) [Weather-fish.] 

* thunder-fit, 9. A shock or noise re- 
sembling thunder. 

thunder-flower, a. 

Botany : 

(1) Stellaria Holostea. A correspondent of 
Messrs. Britten A Holland suggests that the 
name may have ariseu from the fact that the 
Immature capsule contains air, and, when 
pressed between the finger and thumb, as it 
often is for amosement by children, tt bursts 
with e alight report 

(2) Fapaver Rhocas. 

(3) Lychnis vespertina, 

thunder god, *, 

Anthrop.: A deity who, to the mythology 


of races of low culture, are supposed to pro- 
aids over or caose thnndar. 

But bl* character L rather 
b * u ® rt <* nce . » character *hlch we 
! » po *' cr 40 *luce th* #goulzlije 

b l Unde^1,t ^ Jr,n, wblch *]>p#l* Mi'w mind* 
h» dwindled ew*y in oura, now th*t we behold hi it 
not the inauJfe*t»tioo of divin* wrath, hut the r*. 

SSZteimklTSL ~ Vyfor; /Ytw, 

thunder-head, t. A popular name for 
the cloud called Cumulos. 

* thunder-master, #. Master of tha 
thunder. 

“ No more, thou thunder-master. *hew 
Thy *pit« on morul file*.'' 

Shakesp. ; Cymbelins, r. 4, 

nhunder-muslc, 9. Music having the 
deep rolling aound of thunder. {Tennyson: 
In Mem., Ixxxvil. 7.) 

thundw dCr ~ Peal * ** A ^ 0r clRp 01 

” Aod who, ’mid thunder-peals cud hear 

Our *ifni#J* of diatrew." 

Byron : Stanzas Composed during a Thunder-storm. 

thunder-pick, «. A popular name for a 
Belemnlte. {H. B. Woodxoard: Geol Eng. A 
Wales, p. 261.) 

thunder-plant, «. 

Lot. : Sempervivum tectorum. 

thunder - proof, a. Proof or secure 

against lightning. 

thunder-rod, 9. A lightoing-rod (q.v.). 

• thunder-shoot, v.t. To atrike or de- 
stroy by a thunderbolt or lightning. 

" Thunder-shot *wd turoed to aahaa u Olimpia#.'— 
fUllor : Holy 4 Infant State, V. vL fl. 

thunder-shower, s. A shower which 

accompanies thunder. 

Lik* tb« first of # thunder-thowee" 

Byron : Childs Hamid, lv. 140. 

thunder - splintered, a. Broken to 
pieces by lightning. 

44 Shooting abruptly from the dell 
It* thunder -spt interest pltiimele.' 

Scott ; Lady qf the Lake, L 11. 

* thunder stone, *. A thunderbolt. 

“ Aiy t thu* unbrac’d. Cue*, #* yea aee, 

H#v« bared, my boaoui to the thutuier-stone.* 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, L a 

thunder-strike, v.L 

* 1. Lit : To atrike, blast, ©r injure by light* 
Ding, or a s by lightning ; to strike as with a 
thunderbolt. 4 

” T£ e #nn#menta which thunder-strfk* the w*lla 
Of rock-boilt citi*#, hidUiug natlcmsquHka.” 

Byron ; Chtiaa Harold, iv. 187, 

2. Fig. : To astonish or strika dumb, as 
with something terrible. (Used only in the 
past participle.) 

“ ^5 ''tood «* It w*ra thunder+trickon with funrn- 
ment. —Sidney : A rcadia , hk. ill 

• thunder stroke, «. A thunder*clsp : 
a stroke or blast of lightning, 

44 S*nl raw, *ud fell to earth, m the o#k. 

At ono*. #ad fairated by th* thunderstroke.' 

thunder struck, a. ^ 

3. Lit. : Struck, blasted, or injured by 

lightning. ' 

2. Fig. : Amazed ; struck dumb, as by some- 
thing surprising or terribla suddenly presented 
to tha mind or view. 

• thunder-thump, *. A thunderbolt 

44 Thou that throweat the thundor-thumf#.* 

Gsogt : Eglogt, tv. 


thunder-tub©, *. A fulgurite (q.r,X 

thun-der, r.i. k t. [Thunder, *,j 
A. Intransitive: 

L Lit. : To make thunder; to produce the 
noise of thunder. (Often used impersonally : 
aa, It thundered yesterday.) 

’’ The Lord *1 »o thundered fo the h raven*. #nd th* 
Highest gave hi* voice . ^ ‘—Fsalm *vilU 1 *. 

IL Figuratively: 

L To make a loud noise like thunder, paD 
tlcularly a loud, enutinued noise. 

__ . " fxiod clamour* *h*ke the ahore. 

Th* non*# thunder; nurtb and ocean ro*r 1” 

Pope : Homer ; triad, xalv. 406. 

2. To utter loud denunciations or threateo- 
Ings ; to cry out loudly. 

** Th« orator* on th* other ride thundered *g*1mt 
ainful »raoci*tio*i *. "—Maefiulay : Hid. Png., ch. *UL 


e ‘ ther : We - *>e~r, thfire; pme.^t, ^7u. marine : go. 

’ Wor ®’ W?U; work> who < 8011 : eib ' CCLr ®< VUte, cur, rule, rtU; try. Syrian. ». ce = o; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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B. Transitive : 

1 . To emit as with the sound of thunder ; 
to utter or Issue by way of threat or denunci- 
ation ; to denounce londly. 

“ Who thunder* to hi* «ptiv** blood and death." 

StHikcip. ; 8 Benry VI.. IL 1. 

* 2. To lay on with vloleme or vehemence. 


* thfin'-der-bolt, v.t. 

To strike with thunder. 


{Thunderbolt, a.) 


« With hi* tonsron he’ll thunderbolt the world." 

Return from Parnassus, U. % 

^hiln -der-bolt, a. [Eng. thunder , and bolt.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 Lit. : A popular and erroneous term im- 
plying (as was anciently believed) that 
thunder somehow sends forth a destructive 
bolt or dart. A so-called thunderbolt Is 
really a stream of lightning passing from 
one part of the heavens to the other, and 
especially one which reaches the sarth and 
does damage. Lightning In certain cases 
can leave behind It a vitrified tube, called a 
Fulgurite (q.v.), which, however, ia not flung 
or darted, but is created by vitrlfactlon on 
the spot where it is found. Other bodies of 
mineral origin have been popularly credited 
with being thunderbolts. 

•• King* *nd monarch* Mpire *till higher, and wimld 
be gods; and yet they re*t not to. aalesse they mar 
have th* power to fl»Uh lightning* and »boat thunder, 
bolls, a* well M Jupiter.'— A MoUumd: PlssUsrch. 
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2. Figuratively : 

* (1) A daring or irresistlhle hera 

(2) A dreadful threat, denunciation, cen- 
sure, or the like, proceeding from some high 
authority ; a fnlra [nation. 

«• He severely threaten* «at*h with th* thmnderbolt 
.* On Provident A 

(3) Something very dreadful, threatening, 
or astonishing. 

fhtrass : MuMX 

IL Technically: 

1. 1 Jot. (PL): (1) lychnis vespertlna; (2) 
Pupaver Rhoeas; (3) Siler* injlata. 

2. Her. : The thunderbolt is represented ae 
a twisted baT in pale, in- 
flamed at each end, cun- 
mounting two jagged darts 
in saltire, between two 
wings expanded, with 
streams of fire issuing 
from the centre. 

3. PakeonL: [Belem- 

nrrej. 

4. Petrol. : A name fre* thus n at bolt. 

oneutly given to the no- 
dales of marcasite (q.v.), which are abundant 
in the chalk formation. 

thuiidertoolt-ntone, & A flint. (Sea 
extract.) 

- It i* to be notified that tb**e Bloox. among their 
wied lancie* about tbundar-bird* and the like, give 
ii- 1 1 - i... +K. m.1 t.h tint! .rim It rnvtb 



▼oiled xancie* aoout w, uuu« -uuv* 
unusually w«U a key to tb* gimt thunderbolt myth 
which reoar* in *o many lands. They consider th* 
lightning entering the ground to acat^ there in all 
direction* ( htsnderboltetoriet, which are flints, Ac., tbotr 
reason for ibis notion being tbo very natural one, that 
the** sllioeous *tone9 actually produce i * flash when 
struck."— Tytor: Prim. Cult, fed 1873), IL 362. 

thun'-der-cr, a [Eng. thunder f v.; -er.. 
One who thunders; specif., an epithet applied 
hy the ancients to Jupiter, from the fact that 
ha siona was credited with the power of hurl- 
ing thunderbolts. 

»• For by th* black Internal etyx I *wtar. 
iTbat dreadful oath which bind* tbo Thunderer). 

1 Pope : Thebait,ilt. 

^ The Thunderer : A epithet applied to The 
Times newspaper (London) origiuallyou ac- 
count of a series oi strong articles contributed 

by Mr. Edward Sterling in the eariy part or 
th* nineteenth century. 

thun'-der-Ing, • tfcun-dre-yng, * thnn- 
dring, • thun-dryng, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Thunder, t.J 

A* At pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B# As adjective: 

{ L tit; Emitting thunder. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Producing or attended hy a loud noise or 
rumbling like thunder or artillery. 

- Foal tall tbs hand which bend* tha *t«I 
Around th* oouiser* thundering heel. 

Scott t Borman Boree*Am, L 

2. Very great, large, or extraordinary. 

•• I wju drawing a tAuwfrrfnf fl*b out ot the water. 1 

— T. Brown : Works, L SIR 


C. As subsL : The noise or report of the 
discharge of lightning ; thunder. 

«• And lelti* and voice* aud Ihandryngis can* out of 
the troQ*."— WycliiTe : Jpooalips Iv. 

Thundering Legion, e. 

1. A Roman legion containing some Chris- 
tiana, which (a.d. 174) fought under Marcus 
Antoninus against the Marconi ami i. The 
Roman army was shot up In a defile and 
ready to perish with thirst, when a thunder- 
storm with heavy rain relieved them of their 
distress, and so terrified the enemy that a 
complete victory waa gained. The Christians 
attributed the deliverance to the prayer which 
they had jost before presented, and considered 
it miraculous. The heathens aiso considered 
the interposition supernatural, but ascribed 
it to Jupiter, Mercury, or to the power of 
magic. (Dion. Cassius; Roman Hist., Ixxi. 8; 
Eusebius: Ecdes. Hist., v. 6.) 

2. A legion composed of Christian soldiers 
raised in the Thebais, and led by St. Maurice. 

^ The name existed long before It was ap- 
plied to either of these two legions. 

thtin-der-ing-1^, adv. [Eng. thundering ; 

- ly .] In a thundering manner ; with thunder. 

* thtin'-der'less, a. [Eng. founder, e. ; 4css.] 
Unattended by thunder or noise. 

- Thunderless lightning* *trikiag nndrr bm." 

Tennyson : To the Queen. 

• thun'-der-ous, • thim'-droua, a. [Eng. 
thunder , e. ; -ous.] 

1. Producing, discharging, or emitting 
thunder ; thundery. 

- Notu*, and Afer. black with thanderous elood* 
From 81erra Lion*." Milton : P. U. 7o2. 

2. Making e great noise like thunder; giving 
a loud and deep sound ; sonorous. 

** Whirlwind* and ttworfrou* «torm* hi* chariot 
draw." • Brome: Paraphrase q/ Job. 

3. Very loud ; like thunder. 

-That bars . . . split In thro* portion* with 
thunderous •oiiDd ." — Daily Telegraph. F«h 38. 1887. 

thttn'-d er-ous-ljf, adv. [Eng. thunderous ; 
•ty.] In a thunderous manner ; with thunder, 
or a noise like thunder. 

the {angle of Africa ." — Daily Telegraph. March 1, 1687. 

tbun'-dcr-storm, $. [Eng. thunder, a., and 
gton», a.] A storm accompanied with thunder. 

\ Thunderstorms are much more common in 
tropical countries where the heat Is greater and 
tha evaporation more rapid than In temperate 
climes, and various arctic navigators report 
that they become rare ebont 70% and are 
wholly aWnt above 75* N. In India they 
are most frequent daring the months of the 
monsoon. Everywhere they are more common 
in summer than In winter. As tiie electricity 
of salt water is the same as that of the atmo- 
sphere, they are less common on the ses than 
on the land. 

thim'-der-ft * thiin'-dr^, a. [Eng. thunder, 

a. ; -tr.] 

L Having the character of, or resembling 

thunder. . . „ . 

- A aumon* thundrg roaring ball " 

Sylvester: Du Bartas. 

2. Accompanied with thunder; as, thundery 
weather. 

thun'-njf, s. [TtiNNY.] 

* thurgh, prep. [Through.) 

* thurgh-fare, a CM id. Eng. thurghz 

through, and /are. 1 A thoroughfare. 

- Thi* world oy* bat a thwghfare ful of woo, 

A«4 .. bea pUtrjDO. I— ^ 

* thnrgh-out, prep, or adv. [Throughout.) 

thiir'-i-ble, s. [Lat. thuribulum, turibulum, 
from thus, tus , ganit. thuris, <uri5 = frank- 
incense, from Gr. $vw (thuS)—Us offer sacri- 
fice, to sacrifice ; Ovos ( thuos ) = a sacrifice, an 
offering.] 

Eccles. : A censer, a vessel for burning In- 
cense. Thuribles of some kind must be as 
old as use of Incense In the services of tha 
Church ; but their present form, according to 
Martigny, dates only from the twelfth cen- 
tury. The modern thurible consists of a 
metallic vessel or cop, sometimes of gold or 
silver, hut more commonly of brass or lsteen, 
in which burning chsrcoal Is placed, with a 
movable perforated cover. Chains are at- 


tached, so that the thnrible may be waved 
to aud fro for tha readier dispersiou of the 



THOBIBLE. 

a Thurifer, with thurible ; b Priaat, l a cope, 
lucon*iog the altar. 

smoke of the Incense which is thrown on tho 
live charcoal. [Thurifer.] 

thiir’-l fer, s. [Eccles. Lat. thvrifrrarlus =■ 
a thurifer ; from Lat. thus, genit. thuris — 
incense, and fero = to bear.] 

Eccles. : The attendant at high mass, 
solemn vespers, and benediction, who uses 
the thurible, either by simply waving it to 
and fro [See cut a under Thurible], or for in- 
censing the clergy, choir, and congregation^ 
and at certain times preaeutsltto the officiat- 
ing priest that ha may Incense tho altar [See- 
cut o under Thurible] or the Host. Strictly- 
speaking, the office of thurifer belongs to the* 
acolyte, tha highest of tha four Minor Orders, 
but all tha functions of the acolyte are now- 
freely performed hy laymen. 

thu-rfr-er-ou% a. [Thurifer. 1 Producing- 
or bearing frankincense. 

thur-f-ff-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. thus, genit. 
thuris = frankincense, and facio — XD make.]/ 
Tha act of censing or fuming with incense ; 
tha act of hurning incense. 

** 8om» *emhlance of an ldo]* Iron* thuriJUxxtiom.'— ■ 
Bp. Ball: Onset of Conscience, dies. *, mtl 

■ thiuM-fy, v.t. & i. [Thurification.) 

A. Trans. : To perfume with odours ss 
from a thurible ; to esnsa. 

- 8eu*ad aad thurified In the *mo*ke .'— Bathe * 
lenten Stuffe. 

B. Intrans. : To scatter incense ; to cense. 

Thu-rln'-gf-an, o. & s. [Sea def.] 

A. Asadj.: Of or pertaining to Thuringia, 
a region of Central Germany, which com- 
prised parts of tha Prussian province of 
Saxony and tha Saxon duchies. 

B. As subfit. : A native or inhabitant of 
Thuringia. 

thu-rlng'-ite, s. [After Thnringia, where 
first found ; suff. -tte (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral stated to consist 
of en aggregate of minute scales. Hardness, 
2*5 ; sp. gr., as obtained by various mineralo- 
gists, 3151 to 3*197 ; lustre, doll; colour, dark 
piatachlo-green ; fracture, gnb- conchoid ah 
Compos. : a hydrated silicate of alumina, 
8esqnloxide and protoxide of iron, with a little 
magnesia. Dana (if half the water be basfcX 
computes from the analyses the formnlR 
§ (RD,HO)3 + i (Al2O 3 Fe 2 O3)48Si0 2 + 4HO. 

thuri, s. [h.$.thyrel = thole.} IThrill.] 
Mining; 

1. A abort communication between adits. 

2. A long adit in a coal-pit 

thuri* r.l. [Thurl,s.] 

Mining: To make a breach Into former 
workings or gate -roads. 

* thiir'-rdclc, ■ thur-rok, • thor-rocke, 

s. [A.S. thurruck = a boat.] 

1. Tha hold of a ship. 

**Thfl same burme do *omtlm« the rawl dropeeol 
water that enteren tbarRh * Binall crerice in th* 
thvrrok. And in tbo bottom ot the »hip. -Chaucer. 
Partonet Tale. 

2. A receptacle, a sink. 

** Then coiueth id»]nes*e that l* the of »U 
harm b . . . ThU fdelncese ie the thurrok of »Ii wicked 
and vll ain* though tc*."— Chaucer : Parsons* Tale. 

Thurs'-da^, 'Thurs-del, * Thores-day, 
* Thor8-day, s. [ Thors-day , the day of 

Thor, tha god of thunder [Thou]. A.b. 
thunreS'dceg — the day of thunder : thunrcf f 


•"i . Drown • rr uraa, i* am - — — ■" 

bSb. pat J-SM; cat, S eU. chorus 5 hln, benpA; go. gem; thin. p»ls; 

Mslan. -tlan = sh»n. -tton, -.ion = .him; -Hon, -.ion = xhun. -cioiu tioum nrtou. = hhus. -hlo. - 41 % ae. 9*. 
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genit. of thunor = thunder, and dceg “ d»y , 
Icel. thors-dagr , from thdrs, genit. of tMrr — 
Thor, thunder, and dayr = a day ; Dut, 
Danderdag, from dander = thunder ; Sw. & 
Dao. Torsdag ; Ger. Vonnerstag. The Romans 
similarly called the day dies Jovis = the day 
of Jove or Jupiter, the god corresponding to 
the Scandinavian Thor ; hence, ltal. Giovedi 
Ft. JeudL] The fifth day of the week, 

* thurst (IX *• [Thirst.] 

thurst (2X*. [Etym. doubtfUL] 

Mining: The ruins of the incumbent atrata 
after the pillars and stalls are wrought out. 

Jhu*f adv.' [A.S. dhus, prob. an instrumental 
case of dhe* = this ; cf. O. S. thus = this ; 
fAius, instrumental case of tkesa = this ; O. 
Fris. thus; Dan. dui.] [This.] 

1. Id this manner. 

(1) Pointing to aomething present and in 
▼iew ; generally accompanied with a gesture 
explaining the meaning. 

^ ext«nd my hsad to him thus.' , —Shaiesp. : Twelfth 

(2) Pointing to something which follows 
Inunedistely. 

" Reason thus with Uf«." 

Shaketp , : Measure for Measure, lit L 

(3) Pointing to something which has pre- 
ceded, or has been said. 

* Why hut thoo thus dealt with n* T~—LuJt* 1L 48. 

2. Pointing to something following sa an 
effect or result; accordingly, consequently, 
therefore, so. 

" Thus w« *re screed." 

ShaJtesp, : Antons * Cleopatra, 1L S. 

3. Denoting degree or quality ; so ; to this 
extent or degree. 

"Iam thus bold to pat your grace la mind.' 

Shaketp. : Richard III., iv. *. 

1 Thus far : So far ; to this point or degree. 

** Thus far you shall answer.' 

Shaketp ; Cymbeline, t 4. 

thus, *. [Lat.] Frankincense (q.v.), Also 
applied to the resin of the apruce-fir. 

Thus ncl'-do, a. [Scandinavian (?) female 
name.] 

Astron. : [Asteroid, 219], 
thiis'-sdck, a. [Tussock.] 
thu'-ya, s. [Thuja.] 
thu-y'-tej, s. [Thuites.] 

thw&ck, v.t. I A variant from Mid Eng. 

ihakken = to stroke ; A. S. thaccian = to stroke ; 
cogn. with I cel. thjakka = to thwack, to 
thump.] [Whack.] 

1. To strike with somethiog flat, blnnt, and 
heavy ; to bang, to thump, to beat, to thrash. 

** Here'a be that wm woot to thwack our general.”— 
Shaketp: Coriolanus, ir. A 

* 2. To slsp, to dash. 

** He thwacks fourteen® scriptore* into the margeot. w 
—Bp. Bail : Apologie against Brownists. 

thwitck, s. [Thwack, v .) A heavy blow 
with something blunt and hard ; a thump, a 
bang. 

"After plenty of ludicrous distress, u well ss many 
* •erions thwack, the Dane*, who seemed repeatedly to 
be oa tbe eve of victory, were «t lsst ovsrcome."— 
Knight • Pictorial Bist. Eng., 1L lift. 

thwAck'-er, s. [Eng. thwack, v. ; -er.] One 
who or that which beats or thwacks. 
[Thwacrino-frame.] 

thw&ck-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Thwack, r.] 
thwacking frame, s. 

Tile-making: A table with 8 curved top, 
npon which a half-dried pantile ta beaten to 
form. The tool by which the upper aide ia 
beaten has the ah ape of the segment of a 
cylinder, and is called the thwacker. 

th waite, s. [Icel. thivit, thveiti = a piece or 
parcel of land, from the same root as A.S. 
thwitan = to chop, to cnt off.] [Thwite.] Id 
the North of England a parcel of grouod re- 
claimed and converted to tillage. Thwaite 
occurs frequently as the aeeond element In 
place names In the Lake district, as Cross- 
thwaite, AppIetAtmife, Ac. 

th waite, *. [Twaite (l).] 

thwart, * thwert, adv., a., prep., & *. [Icel 
thvert , neut. nf thverr = across, transverse ; 
cogn. with Dan. tvcer (a.) — transverse ; tvorrt 
= across ; 8w. frar= cross, unfriendly ; tvart 


— rudely ; Dut dwarf = cross, crossly ; A.S. 
thweorh = j>er verse, transverse ; M. H. Ger. 
dwerch, twerch; Ger. zwerch = across, awry, 
obliquely ; Goth, t hwairhs = cross, angry.) 

A. As ado.; Transversely, obliquely, across, 
athwart 

" Whether thwart or flatly It did lyte." 

. _ . Spenser : P. VI. vi. SO. 

• B. As adjective : 

U Transverse, oblique ; lying or being across 
something else. 

“ Th* fj«nt lightning whose thwart flame driv*n down 
Kindle* the gammy back of fir or pine.'* 

Milton P. JL. X. 1,074. 

2. Perverse, obstinate, cross-grained. 

** Hi* herte dbo wordb thwertf 

Genesis S Exodus, S.0M. 

* C. An prep. : Across, athwart 

* Thwart her horse." Spenser : F. ILL, vll. 43. 

D. As substantive : 

• I, Ord. Lang . ; Opposition, defiance. 

* your f&lr lncUnaUoiu.”-J/a<i. £tAr- 
Noy; Cecilia, hk. 11., ch. lit 

2. Naut . : One of the transverse planks 
which keep the aides of a boat asunder, like 
the beams of a ahip, and serve as seats for 
the rowers. They are placed about two feet 
ten inches apart, from centre to centre, in 
single-baoked boats, and three feet In double- 
banked boats. 

u Tbo Indian* made a* exceedingly comfortable by 
arranging blanket* oo the bottom of tbe boat*, with 
the thwarts well covered with wrapt for a back.'— 
Scribner s Magazine, Aug.. 1877. p. 493. 

thwart-hawse, adv. 

Nutt*. : Across tbe hawse. 

thwart, * thwert, v.t. A i. [Thwart, adv.] 
A. Transitive: 

* 1 . To place or pass across ; to cross. 

** Swift as a •hooting a tar 
. Jq aatamn thwarts the night." 

_ _ _ MU ton : P . U, It. 557. 

*2. To cross. 

"With their thwarted leg* apon their moaamenU* 
—Fuller: Church Bist., III. UlIL 

3. To cross, as a purpose ; to frustrate or 
defeat ; to traverse. 

“ A greeter power than we can oootradlct 
Hath thwarted our intent* ; come, come eway." 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, r. I. 

* B. Intransitive : 

1. To go or move crosswise, across, or 
obliquely. 

2. To be In opposition ; to be opposed. 

!a eaayt° be imagined 'what reception any pro. 
isitlon shall find, that shall at all thwart with these 
tern&l oraclta.”— Locke, 

3. To be perverse. 

* Bach shields tooke the name Clypei, 1. chased and 
engraven, not in the old word in La tine Cl acre, which 
algntfleth to fight, or to bee well repnted. as our 
thwarting grammarian* would with their subtile so. 
phistrie seem* to etymologize and derive it’ — P. 
Holland : Plinie, hk. xxxr. cb. lit 

thwartf-er, s. [Eng. thwart; 

1. One who or thst which thwarts, frus- 
trates, or defeats. 

2. A disease In aheep, indicated by shaking, 
trembling, or convulsive motions. 

thwart'-Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Thwart, r.] 
A, A B. Aspr. par. Aparticip. adj. : (See the 
verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of one who thwarts : 
a frustrating. 

“ The thwartings of toot dlapocltioua.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, UL 3. 

thwart'-tng-l^', adv. [Eng. thwarting ; -Zy.] 
Id a thwarting manner ; so as to thwart ; in 
opposition. 

* thwart'-l$r, adv. [Eng. thwart; -ly.] In a 
thwart manner ; In opposition ; crossly, per- 
versely. 

"Judging® so thwartly." 

Kethe. In Maitland : Reformation, p. Ilk 

* thwart'-ngss, $. [Eng. thwart; -ness.) 
The quality or state of beiug thwart ; per- 
verseness, untowardoess. 

thwart'HShip, a. [Eng. thwart, and shtp.] 
Naut, : Lying serosa the vessel. 

thwart' -Rhips > adv. [Thwartship.] 

Naut. : Across the vessel. 

thwite, • thwitte, * thwyte, v.t. [A.S. 
thwitan , .] To cut or clip with, or as with a 
knife. 

** A cerfnll eie must be had la thwitting k *barpalng 
the^graffe or lmpe.*— P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xviL, 


* thwlt-el, $. [A. S., from /AiHfan = to cut! 
A koife, s whittle. 

** A Sbefield thwitet bar* be io his bote.” 

Chaucer: O. T„ S.981 

* th wit- ten, pa. par. or a. [Thwite.] 

thwit'-tle, v.t. TA frequent from thwite (a.v A 1 
To whittle (q.v?). ^ J 

* thwftng, j. [A.S. thwang.] A thong, ». 

strap. 6 

thworl, thworle, ». [Whohl.] 

thy, a. [A shorter form of Tb ine (q.vAl Cri 
or pertaining to thee ; relating to thee ; tl.® 
possessive pronono of the second person 
singular. 

" Who’ll weep for thy deficiency I " 

Tennyson : Two Voices. 

thy-a-tir'-a, «. [LaL = en ancient city ii 
Mys^a in Asia Minor (?) (Acts xvi. 14 ; Rev 

Entom. : A genus of Noctuioa, family No<s 
tuobombycid®. Antennae rather short, pu 
bescent ; abdomen long, ' rather slender 
Larva not hairy. Two British species: 
Thyatira derasa , the Buff-arches, and T 
Batis , the Peach -blossom Moth. 

Thy-gg'-te-an, a. [Lat thyssteus. See def. i.j 

1. Lit. : Of or belonging to Thyestes, the 
son of Pelops and brother of Atreus. who slew 
his two nephews, Tantalus and Pleisthenes, 
and served their flesh to their father, who 
partook of the dreadful meat 

2. Fig. : Cannibal. 

“Did not popular rumour charge them with noo- 
turual orgies aud Thgestean feasts I '— Farrar : Early 
Days qf Christianity, ch, iv. 

thy'-Ine, a. [Gr. Wtvov (fliufnou) = of or 
belonging to the tree 0vta. [Thuja.] (See 
etym. A compound.)] 

thytne-w oo d, $. A kind of wood (^Aov 
Qvtvov) (xnlon thuinon ) mentioned in Rev. 
xviit. 12 as ooe of the articles tn which the 
mystic Babylon dealt. It was mentioned 
also by the Greeks and Romans, the lattei 
calling it Citrus. It was used for fumitnre 
and for decorative purposes, and was probahly 
Callitris quadrivalvis. 

thy'-la-^ine, s. [Thylacinus.] 

Zool. : Thylacinus cynocephalus, from New 
Zealand, the largest predaceous marsupial nov 
living. It ta a little smaller than a wolf, dog 
like in form ; head elongated, muzzle pointed 
ears moderate, erect, triangular. Colour gray 
tsh-brown, with a series of transverse hiack 
bands on the htnder part of the back and loins , 
fur short snd closely applied to the skin ; tad 



THYLACINE. 


of moderate length, thick at the base and ta- 
pering towards the apex, clothed with short 
hair. These animals are semi-plantigrade, walk- 
ing partly on the toe* and partly on the soles 
of the feet. They are very destructive to sheep, 
and for that reason the settlers have almost 
exterminsted them In the more thickly popu- 
lated parts of the island, but they still find 
ahelter tn the rocky glens of the monntsinous 
region. Called also Tiger-Wolf, Zehra-Wolf, 
and Tasmanian Wolf or Hyaena. , 

thy-la-91-ntls, s. (Gr. WAoxo* (thulakos) = 
a bag, a sack, and *nW (kubn ) = a dog.] 

Zool. : A genus of Dasyuridae (in classifica- 
tions tn which that family is sub-divided, of 
Dasyurinae), with one liWng species, Thylar 
cinus cynocephalus , from Tasmania, though 
recent fragments of tones and teeth show 
that an allied apeciea formerly inhabited the 
mainland of Australia. The marsupial l*ones 
are represented only by small unossified fihro- 
cartilages, and the pouch (traces of which are 
more obvious in the msle than In other mar- 
supials), unlike that nf the kangaroos, opens 
backwards. The female produces four young 
at a birth. 


Gte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wpl( work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, q nl te, cur, rale, fall ; try, Syrian, so, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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tliy-la-co'-lS-o, s. [Gr. 0 uAukov ( thulakos ) 
= a pouch, a sack, and \4aiv (l^5n) = a Uoq.] 

Palceont.: An extinct genua of Marsupials 
from the post-Tertiary deposits of Australia, 
with one species, Thylacoleo camifex, of 
which nothing but the akull Is known. 
The dentition la extremely anomalous, the 
functional teeth being reduced to one pair of 
large cutting incisors close to the median line, 
and one great, trenchant, compressed pre- 
molar. It was first described aa a carnivorous 
marsupisl, and named In accordance with its 
presumed habits “as one of the felleat and 
most destructive of predatory beasts” ; but, as 
Its affinities are certainly with the Phalao- 
gisridae and Macropodtd®, and its dentition 
completely unlike that of any known pre- 
daceous animal, this view has been questioned. 
(Prof. Flower, in Encyc. Brit., xv. 383.) 

• thy-la-cd-ther'-l-dm, s. [Gr. Mhoxo* 
(thulalcos) — SL pouch, and Oypiov (therion) = a 
wild beast.] 

Palctont. : Owen’s name for Amphitherium 
(q.v.). 

thy-miU'-lus, a. [Gr. &vy.a\\o<; ( thumallos ) = 
an unidentified fish mentionad by Lilian 
(N. A., xiv. 22).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Salmoald®, group Sal- 
veliui (q.v.), allied to Coregonua, from which 
it is pnncipally distinguished by its rayed 
dorsal fin. There are five apeciea, inhabiting 
clear atreams of the north of Europe, Asia, 
« and North America, of which the best known 
are Thymallus signifer , the Poisson, bleu of the 
Canadian voyageurs, and T. vulgaris, the 
Grayling (q.v.). 


t\ * tyme, s. [Fr. thym 
tima; Lat thymus (q.v.).] 


thyme (th as V 

rrov, thime; Ital 
Botany : 

1. The genus Thymus (q.v.). 

2. In composition, in the word Water-thyme 
(q.v.). 

thyme-oil* s. 

1. Chem. : A volatile oil obtained by distilling 
garden thyme with water. It la colouriesa in 
the fresh state, has a pleasant pungent odour 
and camphorous taata, ap. gr. = *87-*90, spar- 
ingly soluble In water, easily in alcohol and 
ether, and turns the plane of polarization to 
the left. It contains at least two hydrocar- 
bons: thymene, CioH 16 , and cymene, CioH^, 
and an oxygenated product, thymol, C10H14O. 

2. Pharm. : It la a powerful local atimnlant, 
which may be used In toothache if applied by 
lint or cotton. Mixed with olive oil or spirit 
and camphor, it is a stimulating liniment in 
chronic rheumatism, apraina, bruises, &c. 

thym’ eid (th as t), s. [Eng. thyme ; -id.] 
Chem. : A product of the action 

of sunshine operating for several day a oq 
thymoil contained in a sealed tube. It is 
obtained pure by mixing eqnal weights of 
thymoil and thymoloil in alcoholic solution, 
which then assumes a blood-red colour, and 
deposits crystals which have a greenish 
metallic lustre. 

thy-mS-la, s. [Gr. (thumelc)— a place 

far sacrifice ... a platform, au orchestra.] 
Greek Antiq. : An elevation, in the form of 
an aitar, in the centre of the orchestra of a 
Greek theatre, on which the leader of the 
chorus stood. 

thy-mS-la'-^e-se, thy-mo'-lo-no (th as t), 

1 . pi. [Mod. Lat. thymel(cea) ; Lat. fern, pi, 
adj. suff. -acece.] 
hot. : Dapbnads ; an order of Perigynoue 
Exogens, alliance Daphnales. Stem shrubby, 
raraiy herbaceous, with a tenacious bark, 
Leaves exatipulate, entire. Flowers capitate 
or apiked, terminal, or axillary, often en- 
closed in an involucre. Calyx tubular, 
coloured, the limb four- or five-cleft ; corolla 
wanting, or reduced to acale-like petals on 
the orifice of the calyx. Stamens eight, four, 
or two ; atyle one ; stigma undivided ; ovary 
one-ceiled, with a single pendulous ovule ; 
fruit hard, dry, nut-like nr drupaceous. 
Found in South America, the Cape nf Good 
Hope, and Australia, the cooler parts of 
India, and In Europe. The bark Is caustic. 
Known genera thirty-eight; species 300. 
[HanNANniEiE.] 

thy-mS-la'-$8-oiiB (or coous as shus, th 
astj, a. [Thvmelace^.] 


Bot. : Belonging or relating to, or like tbe 
Thymelace®. 

thy-mS-lw -a (th as t), s. [Thvmele.] 

Bat.: The typical genus of Thymelaceae 
(q.v.). Now made a synonym of Daphne (q.v.). 

thy-m8l-o» s . [Or. Ovpikg (thumele) = a 
piace of sacrifice, an altar, a temple; Ww 
(riiuo) — to sacrifice,] 

Entom. : A genus of Hesperid®. Antenn® 
short, not terminating lu a hook ; hinder 
msrgin of tho fore wings rounded ; wings 
dark, with chequered apota, fringes chequered. 
There is one British apecles, Thymele alveolus ; 
blackish, tinged with green, and chequered 
with creamy-white dpots. The larva feeds on 
the raspberry. Found in moiat places. 
(Statnton.) Other apeciea are from tropical 
America, &C. 

thy-mel-lc, a. [Eng. thymelfa); -te.] Of or 
belonging to a tbyinela (q.v.). 

*• There wm another entrance to the thymeUe plat- 
ioxm."— Doncddton ; Theatre of the Greek*, p. m 

thym'-one (th as t), s . [Mod. Lat. thym(us ) ; 

- ene .] 

Chem. : CioHig. A hydrocarbon belonging 
to the camphene group, constituting the moat 
volatile portion of oil of garden thyme. By 
repeated distillation It is obtained as a colour- 
less oil, having an agreeable odour of thyme, 
ap. gr. *868 at 20°, boiling at 160-165°, and 
deflecting the plane of polarization to the left. 

thy -mi-a-tech-n^ (th as t), s. [Gr. 
evfxlatia *( thumiama ) = incense, sad t € X yrj 
(techne) = art,] 

Med. : The art of employing perfumea in 
medicine. (Dunglison.) 

thym'-Io (th as t), a. [Lat. thyrsus) ; Eng. 
suff. -ic.] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the thymna 
gland : as, the thymic vein. 

thy-mfc -ic (th as t), a. [Formed from Eng. 
thymol (q.v.).] Derived from or containing 
thymol. 

thyxnicio-acld, s . [Thym otic- acid.] 

thy'-md il (th aa t), a. [Eng. thymoQ) ; -0.) 
Chem. : C 12 H 18 0 2 . Obtained by distilling 
tbymol in presence of sulphuric acid and 
manganic peroxide. It cornea over aa a yellow 
oil, which may be purified by crystallization 
from ether-alcohol. It forma reddish-yellow 
four-aided shining lamln®, having an aromatic 
odour. It ia heavier than water, only spar- 
ingly soluble lu alcohol, easily in ether, melta 


at 48°, and boils at about 235 . 


[Eng. 


thy-mo-U -a-mide (th as t), 1. 

thymoil, and amide.} 

Chem.: CisHi^NH^O. Formed by the 
action of dry ammonia gas on fused thymoil. 
It 1s obtained aa a dark red uncryatallizable 
mass, hard and brittle, but softens at 100°, ao 
that it may be drawn into threads. Ia aolubla 
In alcohol. 

thjf-md-lT-fo (th as t), o. [Eng. thymoil 
-ic.] Contained in or derived from thymoil 
(q.v.). 

thymoilic-aoid, s. 

Chem.: C^H^Oi^. The product of the 
oxidation of thy mod by the action of the air 
in presence of potash. The potassium salt of 
the acid which ia formed is exhausted with 
alcohol and decomposed with hydrochloric 
acid. The acid ia then obtained in dingy 

K ” w uacrystallizabla flocks sparingly ao- 
In water. 

thy-mo’-H-ol (th as t), a. [Eng. thymoil; -of.] 
Chem. : Ci 2 Hia0 2 . A substance obtained 
by exposing thymoil contained in a sealed 
tube to the action of sunshine for a period of 
several days. Recryatallized from alcohol, it 
ia obtained in small, four-aided prisms, which 
are inodorous and tasteless, dissolve spar- 
ingly In water, easily in alcohol and ether, 
melt at 145°, and distil without decomposi- 
tion at 290°. 
thym'-ol (th as t), s. [Mod. Lat. thymfus) 
-ol.} 

Chem. : C 1Q H 13 HO. Thymylic hydrate, 
thymylic alcohol, thymylic acid, thymic acid. 
The oxygenated constituent of thyme-oil and 
a homologue of phenol, obtained from thyme 
oil by fractional distillation, passing over 


chiefly between 225° and 235°. Purified by 
recrystallization from alcohol, it ia obtained 
In transparent rhomboidal plates. It has 
a mild odour and aromatic taste, a specific 
gravity = 1 *0285 lo the solid state, aua does 
not act on polarized light, melta at 44°, and 
boils at about 230 3 . It ia almost insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol, ether, and strong 
acetic acid, and forms several substitution de- 
rivatives by the action of bromine or chlorine 
In tha presence of sunshine. Thymol la an 
antiseptic and disinfectant, and 1s largely em- 
ployed in the Listerian system. 

thy-mot'-Kc (th as t), a. [From Eng. thymol 
(q.v.).] Derived from or containing thymoL 

thymotic-acid, s . 

Chem.: CiiHi 4 O a =CiQH w O C0 2 . Thymyl- 
carbonic acid. Prepared by heating thymol 
with sodium in a flask through which a stream 
of carbonic anhydride 1s passed, thymyl car- 
bonate and tbymotate of sodium being formed. 
From the latter, hydrochloric acid throws 
down thymotlc acid in colouriesa tiocka. It 
la purified by distillation with water, and ia 
obt&iaed as a white, loosely-coherent, crystal- 
line masa with ailky lustre. It ia nearly in- 
soluble in cold water, melts at 120°, diaaolvea 
iD ferric chloride with fine blue colour, the 
same colour being immediately produced in 
its neutral solutions. 

thym'-o-tlde (th as t\ s. [Eng. thymot(ic) ; 
-ide.} 

Chem . : CuH 12 0 2 . Produced by the action 
of pentachloride of phosphorus on thymotlc 
acid. It crystallizes from alcohol in white 
microscopic needlea, which melt at 187° . 

thy'-miia (th as t), *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
thymus, thymum; Or. 0iVos, Bvfiov ( thumos , 
thumon ) = thyme, from 6vu> (thud) = to sacri- 
fice, either from its fragrance or because it 
was burnt on altars.] 

Bot. : Thyme ; a genus of Origanld® [q.v.> 
Small, often hoary, much-braoched, lughly- 
aroinatlc shrnba. Leaves small, entire, often 
with revolute margins ; flowera whorled or 
capitate ; calyx with ten to thirteen ribs, tubu- 
lar, two-lipped, the upper lip tlirae-toothed, 
the lower one bifid, the throat hairy ; corolla 
with the upper lip erect, nearly plane, the 
lower one patent and trifld; stamens diverging, 
anther cells at first nearly parallel, afterwards 
diverging ; the connective, sub-triangular, 
small nuta nearly smooth. Known species 
forty, from tha temperate parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere. No American species. Thymue 
SerpyUum , tbe Wild-thyme, is prostrate, with 
oblong or ovate, entire, obtuse, petiolate 
leaves, more or less ciliated at the base ; floral 
leaves similar; flowera purple. The Lemon 
or Lemon-scented thyme (T. citriodorus) is a 
variety of T. Serpyllum, cultivated in gardens 
for its agreeable smell. T. Chamcedrys , formerly 
regarded as distinct, is dow placed under it as 
& aub-apecies. It is used in India in diseases 
of the eyes and stomach, and on the Cheuab 
as a vermifuge. T. vulgaris la Garden Thyme. 
It Is a email much-branched shrub, a nativa 
of the southern countries of Europe, from 
Portugal to Greece. It ia a pungent aromatic, 
much used in cookery. 

thymus-gland, #. 

Anat. : Ao elongated, glandular-like body, 
with two lobes which touch each other, 
situated partly In the thorax, partly In the 
lower region of the neck. It reaches its 
greatest size at about the second year of life, 
then ceases to grow, and finally dwindles into 
a mere vestige. It ia supposed to be in some 
way connected with the elaboration of the 
blood in infancy. Its name refers to Its re- 
semblance to the flowera of thyme. 

thym’-y (th as t), a. [Eng. thym(e) ; -y.] Ol 
the nature of or abounding with thyme; 
hence, fragrant. 


- Thymy »lope woody covert, 

Where the cuckoo hymned the May. 

Blackie : Lay* of Highland* & ltlandt, p. 7. 

thym’-yl (th as t), s. [Eng. thym(ol); -yl] 

Chem. : CiqH^. The radical of thymol and 
Its derivatives. 

thymyl sulphurio-acid, s. 

Chem. : CioH^HSO* Sulphothyralc acid. 
Formed by the action of oil of vitriol on 
thymol. Its aqueous solution evaporated in 
a vacuum crystallizes in translucent pearly 
tables or prisms, which are very soluble ir 


bSU. p^t. oat, sell, chorus, shin, hensh; go. gem; thin, this; sin. a?; enpect, 

-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -lion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious - shus. ble, » 9 
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thymylic— tiara 


water. With bases it forms a series of crystal- 
Hoe compounds. 


tby-myl'-ic (th as t), a. [Eng. thymyl ; -ic.) 
Contained in or derived from thymol (q.v.). 

thymylio-acid, alcohol, or hydrate, 

a [Thymol. J 


thyn-mch-tliys, *. [Or. Ovwat ( thumios ) = 
a touny (q.v.), and 1*6.* (i chihus)=z fish.] 
Ichthy. & Palaont. : A genus of Cyprinldse, 
grnup Cvpriniua, with three species, from the 
East Indies. Specimens have been found in 
the Miocene. 


• thyn'-ni dee, a. pi [Mod. Lat. thynn(us), 2 ; 
Lat, fern. pi. adj. aufT. -idee.] 

Entom. : An old family of Fossorial Hymen- 
optera, now merged in Sapygid®. 


thyn -nus, s. [Lat., from Gr. fliwo? (thun- 
nos) — the tunny (q.v.), from {thund) = 
to rush fast, to dart along.] 

I. Ichthy. <£ Palasemt. ; A genne of Scombridse, 
with several species, ranging over tropical 
and temperate seas. First dorsal continuous, 
spines feeble ; from six to nine flnlets behind 
the dersal and anal ; scales of pectoral 
crowded, forming a corselet; a longitudinal 
keel on each aide of the tall. Several species, 
abundant In the Mediterranean and la all 
warm seas, and occasional visitors to our 
shores. Tkynnus or Orcynus thynnus, the Tunny, 
Is a fish of ten feet or more in length. Not 
uncommon in Eocene and Miocene formations. 


• 2. Entom . ; A genus of Thyxmidae (q.v.). 

thyr-£-d- (yr as Kr), pnf. [Tnyao*.] 


thyr-g-Sp-ter-i'-naa (yr as ir), a pi [Pret 
thyrto •; Gr. rr tp6v (pteron) =s a feather, a 
wing, and Lat. fam. pi. adj. suff. -incc.) 

Ejitom.: A •nb-fhmfly of Trim catl pen nae 
(q.v.). They seek their prey upon or under 
the bark of trees where small insects abound. 


fchyr-d-, (yr as ir), prtf. [Gr. fopio? (thureos) 
-= a door-etone, a large, oblong shield, shaped 


like a door ; (thura) * a~door.) ' Shaped 
like a door ; oblong. 


thyro-hyals, «. pi. 

Anal. : The great cornua of the hyoid bone. 
They project backwards from its eidea and 
end In rounded extremities. 


thyro-hyoid, o. 

AnaL : Of or belonging to the hyoid bone 
and the thyroid axis. 

Thyro-hyoid arch : 

Embryol : The third of the branchial arches, 
or pharyngeal plates. It la related to the 
formation of the lower or great corona and 
the l»ody of the hyoid bone, and corresponds 
with the first troe branchial arch of amphibia 
and fishes. 


thyr'-oid, thyr'-S-Sid (yr es ir), o. [Pret 

thyro-, thyreo, and Gr. •!$<* (tides) = form.] 

Anat. : Of an oblong form ; shaped like an 
Oblong shield. 

thyroid-body, a. 

Anat. : A soft, reddish and hlghly-vascalar 
organ, consisting of two lateral lobes united 
by their lower ends by a transverse portion 
called the Isthmus. It forms a rounded pro* 
jectlon opon the trachea and the larynx. It 
is one of the vascular glands, or glands with- 
out dncts. Its function is unknown. 


thyroid-cartilages, a. pi 

Anat„: Two flat lateral plates, continuous 
in front, forming a narrow angle like the letter 
V. In the male it is called Adam’s apple. 

thyroid-gland, *. IThyroid-body.] 

thy-roid'-S-ai. a. [Eng .thyroid; saL] Per- 
taining nr relating to the thyroid gland or 
cartilage. 


thy-rSp'-tcr-a. s. [Gr. 9vpa (thura) = a 
door, end rrrrp6v (pteron) = a wing.] 

ZooL : A genus of Veapertilionidre (q.v.), 
forming a separate group of that family (Dob- 
ton,: Caial. Chir.f p. 553). Muzzle elongated, 
slender ; crown cone considerably elevated 
above the forehead; nasal apertures circular; 
ears funnel-shaped ; bases of the thumbs and 
•oles of the feet with highly epecialized 
organs in the *hai>e of hollow sectorial discs. 
There la but one species, Thyroptera tricolor , 
from BraziL It is a small lwt, with mode- 
rately long, dense fur, reddish-brown above 


and below, except breast and abdomen, which 
are pale yellowish white. 


thyr-aa-ciin'-thuB, s. [Lat. thyrs(us\ and 
acanthus (q.v.).] 

BoL : A genua of Gendaruesese. Tropical 
American shrubs or herbs, with large leaves 
and a long raceme of fascicled or cymose 
flowers. 


• thyrse, a. [Thyrsus.] 
thyrse-flower, a 

Bot. : The genus Thyrsacanthua (q.v.) 

th#T8'-f-form, a. [Lat. thyrsus and forma = 
form.) 

Bot. : Resembling a tbrysua. 


thyr , -si-te§, a. [Thyrsus.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trichinrid* (q.v.), with 
several species from tropical and aub-tropical 
seas. Body rather elongate, for the most part 
naked ; first dorsal continuous, the spines are 
of moderate length, and extend on to the 
second ; from two to six fi diets behind the 
dorsal and anal ; several strong teeth in jaws, 
and teeth on palatine bones. The species 
attain a length of from four to five feet, and 
are esteemed as food fishes. 


thyr'-soid, th^r-soid-al, o. [Gr. 0u> ro* 
(thureos) = a tbyrsraa, and et6o* (eidot) = form, 
appearance.) 

BoL: Having somewhat the form of a 
thyrsus. 


thyr'-su-la, a [Mod. Lat., dlmin. from Lat. 
thyrsus (q.v.).] 

BoL : A kind of inflorescence consisting of a 
small cyme in the axil of a leaf Occurs In 
the Labiates. "bid C f 


th^r'-siis (pi. 
th#r r - si), 
• t h y r a o, a 

[Lat., from Gr. 
0vp»o« (thursos) = 
a light, straight 
ahaft, a stalk.] 

I. Class. Antiq.: 
One of the most 
common attrl* 
butea or emblems 
of Bacchus and 
his followers. It 
consisted often of 
a spear or staff 
wrapped with Ivy 
and vine branches, 
or of a lance hav- 



. . , , . OROUP OF THYRSI. 

mg the iron part <*. prom « b**-roU«f of Km>to- 
throat Into a Roman work, time of Emperor 


pine cone. In an- 
cient representa- 
tions it appeared 
In various forms. 
Thyrsi were car- 
ried by the Bac- 
chanals in their 
hands, when cele- 
brating the orgies 
of Bacchus. 


Hadrian ; 6. From a fragment 


of a sarcophagus, containing 
i_ ... •- «f o3 


In the centre a boa-relief 
Bacchus with tbyntu and a 
fawn ; c. d. From ancient Bac- 
chanalian rases ; «. From bas- 
relief of Bacchus received by 
I caros in the garden of a rill* 


in Athens ja fawn beam the 
thyrsus behind Bacchus) ; / 
From a bas-relief of the youth- 


ful Bacchus, bearing a thyrsus, 
and accompanied by a fawn. 


“ Sound about him. fair Bacchantes, 

Bearing cymbals, flotes, and thyrtet." 

Longfellow : Drinking Song. 

2. Bot. : A kind of inflorescence consisting 
of a panicle, the principal diameter of which 
ia In the middle between the base and the 
apex ; a compact panicle, the lower branches 
of which are shorter than those in the middle. 
It la at firat centripetal and afterwards centri- 
fugal. Example, the Lilac. 


thy-sa'-nf-a, a. 

fringe.] 


[Gr. ffveravos (thusanos) — 


Entom. : Part of the old genu* Noctua = the 
Erebus of Latreille. 


thy'-sa-nSp-ter, a. [Thtaanoptera.] Any 
individual of the Thysanoptera (q.v.). 

thy-sa-nSp'-ter-a, e. pi [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. (foVai/of (thusanos) = a fringe, and vrtpov 
( pteron ) = a wing.) 

Entom. : Hali day’s name for the group more 
generally known as Phyaopoda (q.v.). 


thy-sa niir'-a, «. pi [Gr. 6v<ravos (thusanos) 
— fringe, and ovpd (oura) — i tail.] 
Entomology: 


* (1) An order of Insect* founded by 
itreille, embracing Tbjmanura Genuina [(2)] 


Latrei! 
and Collembola (q.v.). 


(2) According to Lubbock, ao order of If- 


8ecta, while other authors make them a triV- 
of a larger order [(1)1. Anteuu® long, many 

rOlU two in fmir Liinfo 


jointed, tarsi from two to four joints, man- 
dibles and maxillae more or leaa exposed 
maxillary palpi often long ; labium more ot 
less cleft In front ; prnthorax large ; some o! 
tlie abdominal segments bear pairs of append* 
agea, and there are generally two or thre* 
caudal bristles. [Collemsola.] 

2. Palaont. : Their reineina are often found 
in amber, which is of Post-Tertiary date. 


» thy-sa-mir'-Lform. a. [Mod. Lat. thr 
sanura t and Lat. forma = form.] 

Entom. : Of or belonging to, or resembling 
the Thysanura (q.v.). Used by Swaiusou of a 
cartein type of caterpillars, having the head 
armed with distinct apinea, forming a crest 
round its hinder part, or divided into two 
hornlike points ; the extremity of the body 
also terminating In two pointed processes. 
Examples, the larvse of the large Nyuiphalidar 
of Tropical America, Hipparehise, &c. 


thy-eelf', * thl-self, *thy-selfe, pnon. 
[Eng. thy, and self.] A reflexive pronoun used 
after thou (expressed or understood), to mark 
distinction with emphasis. • 

“ thy alorlotu work*. Parent of good. 

Almighty, thine this universal frame. 

Thus wondxotu lair; thyself how wondrous then!" 

tip t [Native name.) 

Botany : 

1. Cordyllng Ti, formerly Dracaena UrmL 
nalis, s email liliaceoua tree about twelve feet 
high, a native of the Islands of the Pacific, lta 
great W’oody roots when baked become aweet 
and nutritious. When boiled It furnishe* a 
•yrup used as a substitute for sugar. When 
the roots are bruised, mixed with water, mid 
fermented, they farm an intoxicating beverage, 
and when distilled, an ardent epirit Tha 
atema are need for fences, and the leaves as 
thatch for bouses. They are also eaten by 
cattle, aheep, and goats. [Calodracon.] 

2. Cordyline australis and C. Indivisa. (Nno 
Zealand.) 


* tl'-ar, *. [Fr. flora, from Lat. flora.] A ttua. 

Of beaming ranny r»y», a golden tiar. 

Circled hie hewt^ MUton : F. U, hi C*. 

ti-ar'-a, tl-a-ra, g. [Lat., from Or. nipa, 
Tidpas (tiara, tiaras) = the Peralan head-dress 
worn on great oc- 
caaiona. Skeat 
suggests, a deriva- 
tion from Psra. 
tdjtrar = a crown, 
a diadem.] 

L The head-cover- 
log of the ancient 
Persian a ; th e erown 
of the ancient Per- 
sian kings. These 
alone had the pri- 
vilege of wearing 
the tiara erect ; ths 
nobility and priests 
wore It depressed, 
or turned down on 
the fore aide. Its 
form la described 
vorioualy by dif- 
ferent anthnrn. 
eo that it must 
have varied at dif- 
ferent periods. According to Xenophon it 



Tiara. 

a. Example from Khormbtd. 
showing the Gremt Kin* oi 
Aseyri* wearing th* tiM*. 
Over the tunic Is a dosk of 
two pieces, fringed, mid cot. 
•r#d with laiy* roeette*. h. 
Ancient Persian soldierweer- 
lug the tiara. 


was encompassed with the diadem, at least 
on ceremonial occasions. 


2. The triple crown worn by the Pope on 
certain occasions aa a sign of his temporal 
power, of which It ia a badge, as the keys are 



SUCCESSIVE EOaMd OF THE PAPAL TIARA. 


of bia spiritual jurisdiction. The whole his- 
tory of the Papal Tiara ia uncertain. Nicho- 
les I. (S5JW37) la said to have been tbs first 
to unite the princely crown with toe mure 
though the Boilandiets thiok thla wa* dom> 


Cite, f&t, fere, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
ox* wore, wplf, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, znle, full ; try, Sjhrian. eo, oo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


tiaraed— tick 
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before hia time. The common statement that 
Boniface VI 11. (about 1300) added the second 
is incorrect, for Hefcle (. Beitrage, li. 236 aqq.) 
shows that Innocent HI. ia represented wear- 
ing the second crown in r painting older than 
the time of Boniface. Urban V. (1362-70) ia 
supposed to have added the third crown. In 
its present form the tiara consists of a high 
cap of cloth of gold, encircled by three coro- 
nets, and surmounted by a mound and cross of 
gold ; on each side is a pendant, embroidered 
and fringed nt the end, and semC of crosses 
of gold. The tiara is placed on the Pope's 
head at his coronation by the second cardinal 
deacon in the loggia of St. Peter's, with the 
words : 4 ‘ Receive the tiara adorned with three 
crowns, and know that thou art Father of 
princes and kings, Ruler of the World, sud 
Vicar of our Saviour Jesus Christ." 

3. Hence, figuratively used for the papal 
diguity. 

4. A crown, a diadem. 

" This royal robe. Mid this tiara, wore 
Old Friain, Mid this golden sceptre bore." 

Dry den ; Virgil : JEtieid vil. S37. 

ti-ar'-aed, ti-ar'-aed, a. [Eng. t iara ; •«?.] 
Adometl with or wearing a tiara. 

ti-a-rid'-i-tim, s. [Mod. Lat. dimln., from 

tiara (q.v.).J 

Bot. : A genus of Heliotrope*, akin to Helio- 
tropium, but having the tube of the corolla 
angular, snd two-celled, mitre-shaped nuts. 
Tiaridium indicum ia an astringent, and Is 
used to cleanse ulcera or allay inflammation. 

tl-ar'-*9, a. [Gr. Tiop‘? ( tlaris ), another form 
of no pa (fiara).] [Tiara.] 

1. Omith. : A genus of FritigilHdsB with 
one species, from Brazil. Bill conical, entire ; 
head crested ; wings moderate ; tail even or 
slightly rounded ; feet moderate, 

2. ZooL : A genns of Agamid®, with three 
species, from the islands of the Eastern 
Peninsula. Scales of the body keeled, those 
of the back unequal ; eyebrow and parotids 
unarmed. 

• tib, s. [A contract, or corrupt, of the proper 
name Tabitha. ] 

1. A low woman, a paramour, s prostitute. 


Tibetan sun bear, 5. 

ZooL : Ursus tibetanus. [Sun-sear, 1.) 

Tibetan water-shrew, s. 

ZooL : Ncctogale eleguns. It is about eight 
inches long, half of which ia occupied by the 
tail ; upper surface slate-gray, lower parts 
white. It has largely webbed feet, and Is ths 
moat thoroughly aquatic of all the Soricidte. 
(Nectooale.] 


tib'-i-a* *. (Let=a pipe, the shin-bone.] 

1. Anat. : The shin-bone, with the excep- 
tion of the femur, the longest bone in the 
skeleton. It Is tbe anterior and Inner of 
the two bones of the leg, and alone com- 
municates the weight of the tnmk to the 
foot. It is slightly twisted, and articu- 
lates with the femur, fibula, and astra- 
galus. Its superior extremity Is thick and 
expanded, witn two condylar sur- 
faces supporting the femur, and 
an external and an Internal tuber- 
osity, the shaft Is three-sided, the 
inner surface convex and subcu- 
taneoua; the inferior is smeller 
than the superior extremity, and 
forms a thick process called the 
Internal malleolus. ($uoin.) The 
tibia corresponds with the radius 
of the arm. 

2. Entom. : The fourth joint of 
tha leg. 

3. Music : A kind of pipe, a . 
common musical instru- 
ment among the Greeks t 
and Romaus. It had holes 


at proper intervals, and 
was furnished with a 



mouth-piece, the perfor- 
mer in blowing putting the end of it to his 
mouth. Two an eh pipes were often blown 
simultaneously by the same performer. 

*• Croes-fiutes wen known to tbe Oreek* by the name 
plaglaulos (irAaviauAo?), aud to the Romana a* tibia 
oblitfun, both of these term* leave no doubt aa to their 
nature. By tho Romaus the cro**-flute wee some- 
time* called * 1*0 tibia mica, the meaning of which la 
very doubtful. Although the tibia represented flutes 
of *11 kind*, yet if a real tibia or shin-bone be msde 
Into a flute, it is held crossways, and the player blowi 
into s hnlo in the aide.'— Valuer A Barrett: Diet, 
Mudical Fermt. 


Omith. : Wall-creeper (q.v.) ; a genus of 
Certhiid®, with one species, rangiug from 
South Europe to Abyssinia, Nepaul, and the 
north of China. Bill slightly curved, nostrils 
with membranon9 scale. Wings long and 
rounded ; tail rounded, tip of fenthera soft. 

ti-chd-rhine, a. [Mod. Lat. t ichor hinus, 
from Gr. ( tcichos ) = a wall, and pi's 

(rAis), geo it piv6s (rhinos) — the nose.] 
Palceont. : The English translation of the 
specific name of the Woolly Rhinoceros (R. 
tickorinus), which has reference to the fact 
that the nostrils are completely separated by 
a bony aeptum. [Woolly-rhinoceros.] 

tick (I), «. [A contract of ticket (q.v.).] 

1. Credit, trust. 

"Pis? on tick, snd lose the Indies, I’ll discharge it 
alt to-morrow."— Dryden : Keening' t Loot, iii. 

2. A score, an account. 

M Paying ready money that ths maids might pot ran 
tick at the market." — A rbuthnot : John Bull. 

tick (2), * teke (l\ * tike, # tique, • tyke, 

s. [O. Dut. teke; Low Ger. teke, take; Ger. 
sacke, seeks; Ital. ucca ; Dut teek. From ths 
same root aa Take (q.v.).] 

1. A popular name for any individual of the 
family Ixodid®(q.v.). They abound in almost 
all parts of the world, but chiefly in warm 
countries. Many of them live In wooda, on 
the braochea of trees, but ready to attach 
themaelves to auimala, which sometimes suffer 
greatly from their attacks. The quantity of 
blood drawn from their hosts by these little 
peats is by no means ao Inconsiderable as ons 
might Imagine from their original size, for their 
skin is ao distensible that the gorged parasite 
Increases to many times its original bulk. Al- 
though generally cou fined to aome particular 
species or group of animals, tlcka occasion- 
ally attack man. (See extract.) 

" Dclegorgue st eaks of some very small, reddish 
ticks lo Africa, which oover tho clothes by thausauds, 
and produce distressing Itching. Other* are found In 
different parts of the globe, and twenty-law spsclee 
have been described.”— I'an Bensden: Animal Para- 
s Uw, p. IU. 

2. Bot. : The same as Tick-bean (q.v.). 

“ There are several varieties of tho ffek-ftean In cul- 
tivation, locally known under tho following names: 
Hat row tick, flat tick, Essex tick, aud French tick."— 
Morton: Cyclop. Agriculture. 


" Every colstrel 

Thet comes Inquiring lor hi* tib. n 

Shakttp. : Pericles, lv. 6. 

2. The ace of trumps in the game of gleek. 

f (1) St. Tib’s Eve : An expression equivalent 
to the * 4 Greek Calends"; never. Brewer 
says that St. Tib’s is a corrupted form of St. 
Ubes, itself a corruption of SetubaL. There Is 
no St. Ubes lu the calendar. 

(2) Tib qf the buttery : A goose. (Gipsy cant.) 

(3) To tib out : To go out of bounds. (School 
slang.) 

“ When 1 was a boy 1 used what they colt to tib out, 
sad ran down to a public-house la Cfsterchm Lane, 
the Red Cow, sir.’ — TAacAemy .* Jfewcomes, ch. xll. 

tlb-cat, a. A female cat. 

•tfb -ert, *tjrb-ert, a. [Tib.] An old name 
for a cat. 

Ti-bet', Thi-bSt' (Th as T ), *. [See def.] 

Geog. : A legion of Central Asia immediately 
north of the Himalaya Mountains. It is 
about 1,400 miles from east to west, and 600 
from north to south, and ia eubject to China. 

Tibet-cloth, s. 

1, A camlet or fabric made of goat’s hair. 

2. A fins woollen doth used for ladles’ 
dresses. 

Tibet-dog, Tibet-mastifiC 

ZooL : A variety of Canis familiaris, about 
the size of a Newfoundland dog, but with a 
head resell riding that of the mastiff, and 
having the flews iargs and pendent. The 
colour is usually deep black, with a bright 
browD spot over each eye ; the hair is long, 
anil the tail bushy and well curled. TIhr 
variety is extremely savage, and has been 
known from classic tiioea, when It was em- 
ployed in the games of ths circus. 

Tl bSt-an, Thi-bet'-an (Th as T), a. & s. 

[See def.] 

I A. As adj.: Of or pertaining to Tibet or 
Thibet. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or inhabitant of Tibet. 

2. The language of Tibet 


tlb'-i-al, a. [Lat. i(a) ; Eng. adj. sufT. -oZ.J 

1. Pertaining to the pipe or flute called a 
tibia. 

2. Pertaining to ths tibia or shin-bone : as, 
the tibial artery. 

• ti-bl9'-in-atc, v.L (Lat tibicen , gen it. t ibi- 
cinis= a flute-player.] To play on a tibia or 
pipe. 

tib-l-d-, pref. (Tibia.] Connected with the 
tibia. 

tlblo-fibular, a. Of, belonging to, or 
connected with the tibia and the fibula. There 
are t ibiO'Jlbular articulations. 

tlblo- tarsal, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to ths tibia and ths 
tarsus. (Dunglison.) 

tic, s. [Fr. = a bad habit, a convulsive move- 
ment.] 

Pathol.: Neuralgia. 

tio doloreux, s. 

Pathol. : Brow-ague, or prosoi*argia, a com- 
mon form of nenraigia, involving the fifth or 
trigeminal nerve, nsuRtly in ita ophthalmic 
branch. A variety ia termed c lawe hystericus, 
from the feeling aa of a nail being driven into 
the parts. 

ti-cal', *. (Native name.] 

1. A Siamese coin, worth about 2s. fid. 
sterling ; also a weight equal to about 236 
grains Troy. 

2. A Chinese money of acccunt of the value 
of al»ont fis. 8d. sterling; also a weight equal 
to about 4} ounces. 

• tl^e, * tise, v.t. [A contract, of entice (q.v.).] 
To entice, to seduce, to allure. 

"What strong eochantuieiits tics ray weary soul?" 

Marlowe : 1 Tamburlainc L X 

• tlce -m^nt, s. [A contract, of enticement 
(qfv.).] The act of enticing; enticement, 
allurement. 

ti~ch5d'-rd-ma, s. [Gr. r«x°* (tcichos) = a 
wall, aod tpopevs (dnmeus) = a runner.] 


tlok-bean, s. 

Bot. : A variety of the common bean, Faba 
vulgaris , smaller in size. It 19 used for feed- 
ing horsea aud other animals. 

tlck-cater, s. 

Omith. : Any individual of the genua Croto* 
phaga (q.v.). 

tick-seed, s. 

Bot. : A name common to plants of the 
genera Coreopsis and Cori sperm um. 

tick (3), • teke (2), * tlcke, a (Low LrL 
techa ; Lat. theca ~ a case, from Gr. #13107 
(theke)~8L case to put anything into, from 
same root as Tiflijju (lithemi) = to place ; Dut. 
tijk; O. H. Ger. seiche.] 

1. The cover or case for holdiDg the fllllug 
of mattresses and beds. 

2. Ticking (q.v.). 

M Llko os, for quilts, ticks, and mattrasses, tbs flax 
of tbe Cadurc) )» Franca bad uo follow."— -P. Holland: 
PlinU, bk. aia., ch. L 

tide (4), 8. [Tick (2), v.] A small, distinct 
noise, such as that of a going watch or clock. 
•• Tho lstsuroly and oonstant tick of tho death- 
watch .'— Ray : Remains , p, S3 4. 

tick-tick, adv. ks. 

A* As adv. : With a Bound resembling ths 
tick or beat of a watch or clock. 

B. As subfit. : A tick ; a sound mads like 
that by a watch or clock. 

tick (5), * tek, s. [Dut tik = a touch, a pat, 
a tick ; tikken = to pat, to tick ; Low Ger. 
fiJkfc = a light touch with the tip of the finger. 
A weakened form from the same root as Take 
( q.v.).] 

* 1. A slight touch ; s tip. 

" Tek or lytylle towche. Tactulus.*— Prompt Pars. 

2. A small mark intended to direct atten- 
tion to something, or to act sa a check. 

•• To pnt a rick against the candidate he prefers.*— 
Daily News, Sept 26, 1885. 

3. A game of boys ; also called Tig. 

** By moonsblo* many a nl^ht daglve each other chase. 
At hood-wink, barley-hreak, at tick, or prison bass. 

Drayton t Poly-OlbUm, a *>. 


b6B, b6y • p^Ht, 3<5v^l ; cat, ^dl, chorus, 9 hin, benph ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-dan, -tlan = -tlon, -sion = shun ; -$ioa» -f ion = zhfrxu -cious, -tions, -slons = shfrs. -ble, -die, &c. — h^l, dfl 
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tick— ticorea 


* tick (1). [Tick (1), a.] 

1. To buy on tick ; to go on trust or credit ; 
to run s score. 

** I *hAlI contrive to have a quarter before- haad, md 
never let family tick more lor victual*, cloaths, or 
rent"— .Steel# : Correspondence, 1L 477. 

2. Tn give tick, credit, or trust 

"The money went to the lawyer#; counsel won't 
licit " — A rbuthnot : Hitt. John BulL 

tick (2), v.i. A t. [Of Imitative origin.] 

A. Intmnsitive: 

1. To make a amall distinct noise as a going 
watch or clock ; to give out a succession of 
amall sharp noises. 

2. To strike with a email, sharp eonnd, or 
gently, as a bird when picking up its food. 

<a Stand not ticking «nd toying at the branch©# nor 
boogh#."— Latimer. 

* B. Trans. : To note or mark as by the 
ticks or vibrations of a watch or clock. 

*• I do not mpposa that the ancient elock* ticked or 
noticed the #eeond*.‘— Toilet. 


tick (3), v.t. [Tick (5), s.) To mark with or 
as with a tick ; to mark or set a tick or note 
against; to check by making a amall mark 
against. (Generally with off.) 

ticked, a. [Eng. tick (5), a. ; -«?,] 'Having 
hors of a different colonr from the ground, 
but interspersed among the fur. [Ticking, 2.) 

tlck'-en, s. [Ticking.] 

tlck'-er, s. [Eng. tick (2), v. ; -er.] 
from the noise it makes when goiog. 

" If yon dont take fogle* and fic*er# . . . tome other 
cov© wllL”— Dtekeni : Oliver Twist, ch. xvilL 


A watch, 
(Slang.) 


ticket, a [G. Fr. etiquet = & little note, a 
bill or ticket, masc. of itiquette ; O. Fr. esti- 
quite =. a ticket, from Ger. sticken = to stick, 
set, fix.] [Etiquette, Stick, a] A amall 
piece or paper, cardboard, or the like, having 
something written or printed on it, and serving 
as a notice, acknowledgment, token, &c. ; as, 

(1) A bill posted up ; a notice. 

"He constantly read hi* lectures twice a week for 
above fourty years, giving notice of the time to his 
auditors in a ticket on the acbool-dorea."— Fuller: 
Worthies ; Buckinghamshire. 

(2) A tradesman’s bill or account : hence 
Ihe old phrase, To take goods on ticket (now 
abbreviated into tick ) ; that is, to take goods 
to be set down In a bill, hence, on credit. 

* (3) A visiting-card. 


“ A ticket la only a vliltlng-card with a name upon 
It.”— i/ad. BArblay: Cecilia . hk. L, ch. Hi. 

(4) A label stuck on or attached to anything 
to give notice of something concerning it, as 
to declare its quality, nature, price, &c. 

(5) A token of a right, privilege, or debt, 
contained, in general, upon a card or slip of 
paper: as, a certificate or token of a share in 
a lottery, or other mode of distributing money, 
goods, or the like ; a marked card or slip of 
paper given as an acknowledgment of goods 
deposited or pledged, as a pawn-tfcfcef ; a 
token or certificate of right of eotry to a 
pises of amusement, &c., or to travel in a 
railway or other conveyance. 

" Well dreased, well bred. 

Well equlpaged, ia ticket good enough, 

To paw us readily through er'ry door." 

Covper: ra#*,M.»e. 


(6) la American politics, a printed list of 
candidates for use at an election ; the names 
of & list of candidates ; a set of nominations 
for an election : hence, the candidate© or side 
of a particular party, the policy of a particular 
party. 

" To vote solidly the * Parnell ticket.' "—DaQy Tele- 
gram, Oct. 17. 188A 


H (1) Scraped ticket: A ticket from which 
the names of one or more candidates have 
been crossed out. 


(2) Split ticket : A ticket representing differ- 
ent divisions of a party or cootaining candi- 
dates selected from two or snore parties. 

(3) Straight ticket: A ticket containing the 
regular nominations of a party without change. 

(4) The ticket: The right or correct thing. 

* (Slang.) 6 b 

“8h*« not the ticket, yen •©©."— Thackeray: Mew- 
comes, ch. vlL 


ticket-clerk, s. A booking-clerk. 

ticket-day, s. The day before the settling 
or paying-day on the Stock Exchange, whea 
the names of the actual purchasers are given 
to by one stockbroker to another. 

ticket-night, s. A benefit at a theatre 
or other place of gnmsement, the proceeds of 


which are divided between several beneficiaries, 
each of whom receives an amount equal in 
value to the number of tickets disposed of 
by him, less an equal share of the incidental 
expenses. 

ticket-of-leave, s. 

English Law: A license releasing a prisoner 
before the expiration of the sentence. The 
system was introduced in 1854 ; and the con- 
ditions imposed on convicts thus released aDd 
on peraons under police supervision are : 

1. That they report themaelv## where directed 
wlthlu forty-eight hour# after liberation. 

SL That they (women excepted) report themeelve* 
every month to the pollee^tatiou nearest their place 
of abode. 

1 That they tleep at the addrea# notified to the 
polio©. 

4. That they get their living hy honest meant and 
regular employmeut 

&. That any change of address must be notified to 
tha police within forty -eight hoar#. 

fl. That they mo»t produce their licence when called 
on to do <o by a police officer. 

The penalty for neglecting to comply with 
these conditions is the forfeiture of the 
licence or twelve months* imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Often used adjectively, as in the extract : 

"They have found themselve# outlaw#, ticket-af- 
leaee men, or what you will lo that Uae . — Hughes: 
Tom Brown's School Bags, pt i., eh. lx. 

ticket-porter, s. A licensed porter who 
wears a ticket or badge by which he may be 
ideotifled. 

ticket - writer, a. One who writes or 
paints show-cards, &c., for shop-windows, &c. 

tlck-et, v.t. [Ticket, a.] 

1. To affix a ticket to; to mark with a 
ticket : as, To ticket good a. 

2. To furnish with a ticket ; to book : as, 
To ticket a passenger to California. (Amer.) 

tick'-et-Ing, pr. par., «,,&«. [Eng. ticket ; 
-ing.) 

A. & B. As pr. par . A partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or practice of affixing tickets to. 

2. A periodical gale of ora, especially of 
copper and lead, in the English mining 
districts. The adventurers and buyera meet 
round a table, when each of the latter hands 
in a ticket bearing an offer of so much a ton, 
and the lots are sold to the highest bidder. 

ticketing - draper, *. A draper who 
tickets the goods exhibited in hia window. 

tlck'-Ing (1), a. [Eng. tick (3), a. ; - ing .] 
Fabric: A closely-woven striped linen or 
cotton cloth, to hold feathers, hoaks, or other 
filling for beds or mattresses. It is nsu&lly 
twilled. 

" Whether It would not be right U dlxper# were 
made in one towu or dUtrlct— In other# striped llnea 
or tickings, Ac."— Berkeley : Querist, | 622. 

tlck'-Ing (2), s. [Eog. tick (5), e. ; -ing.] The 
msrkiog produced by liaira of a different 
colour from the ground, but interspersed 
among the fur. 

" Interspersed with * profusion of longer hlmck 
hnlrs, giving the appearance known #s ticking."— 
field, March 20 , 1886 . 

tic'-kle, * tlk-cl-cn, • tlk-len, v.t. A i, 
[Tickle, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To touch lightly, causing a peculiar 
thrilliag sensation, which is generally accom- 
panied with laughter, and which, if continued 
too long, results in a state of general ap&sm. 

"If you tickle tu, do we not laugh 7” — Shakes p. : 
Merchant of Venice, iiL 1. 

2. To please by slight gratification ; to 
gratify aod amoss ; to cajole, to flatter. 

"The old captain wm immensely tickled with the 
Idea .’* — Scribners Magazine, Aug., 1880, p. 811. 

* 3. To take or move hy touching lightly. 

" So, ont of the embers he tickled hi# nut*." 

Byrom: Letter to R. L., Esq. 

4. To catch, as trout, by the process known 
as tickling (q.v.). 

B. Intransitive: 

* 1. To feel titillstion. 

** He with secret Joy therefore 



2. To excite or produce the eensation of 
titillatioo. 

** [The blood] run* tickling up *nd down the vein*" 
Shakesp. : King John, iiL 1 


*3. To itch. (Udal : Apoph. of .Emmu*, 

p. 381.) 

tlckle-my-fancy, s. 

Bot. : Viola tricolor. 


• tic'-kle, * tik-el, o. [Eng. tick (5), a., and 

so as easily moved by a touch.] 

1. Ticklish, unstable, unsteady, uncertain, 
insecure ; liable to fall or to be easily over. | 
thrown ; precarious. (North: Plutarch, p. S3.) 

2. Subject to change ; inconstant, uncertain. 

“ So tickle be th# term# of mortal itate." 

Spenser : F. Q., 111. lv. 88. , 

3. Ticklish ; easily tickled. 

* tickle-brain, s. One who or that which , 
tickles or pleases ; specif., a species of strong 
drink. 

*• Peace, good pint- pot ; peace, good tickle-brain."— f 
Shakesp. : l Henry 1 V., iL 4. 

m tickle -footed, a. Uncertain, incon* | 
etant, slippery. 

” You were ever tlcklefooted." 

Beaum. Jt Flet. : Scornful Lady, v 

tlck'-len-burgh, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Fabric : A coarse, mixed linen fabric. 

tic’-kle-n&ss, $. [Eng. tickle, a.; -ness.] 

Ticklishness, uncertainty. 

•* While fortune false (whom none er*t feed 

To atand with *tay and foreweare tieJUenetse :) 

Sowsetb v# in mire of durtle brittleness©. “ 

Mirrour/or Magistrates, p, 428. 

tfo'-kler, s. [Eng. tidd(e) ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which tickles. 

2. Something which amuses or tickles the 
fancy. 

3. Something which puzzles or perplexes ; 
something difficult to answer. 

4. A prong osed by coopers to extract bungs 
from casks. 

6. A book or case containing memoranda of 
notes or debta arranged in order of their 
maturity. (Amer. slang.) 

tlc-kllng, pr. par., a., & a. [Tickle, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par . <£ partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who ticklea. 

2. The sensation produced by tickling. 

" Which i# a* had as die with tickling.'' 

Shakesp. : Much Ado about Mothing, ill L 

3. A method of catching trout. (See ex- 
tract.) 

" Poacher# la oouatry place# have a rare tim# when 
the river# are low, for they cau go out la the daytima 
and kill large a amber# of trout by * tickling ’ or T yrop- 
ing.’ or ‘grappling/ whichever I* the beat name to 
glv* this procedure. The operator wade# up a «hallov 
barn, with #leeve# rolled up, aad pushlug hi# hand* 
aod arms uader all the rock# and hole# iu the ilde* of 
the beck. A fish ia touched, nud. geutly ’tickling' 
hi# tail underneath, he gradually falls back Into your 
hand, when he 1# «eiz*d by the giii# and held ia 
safety. "—Field, July 28, 1887. 

tic'-klish, o. [Eng. ticld(e ); - ish .] 

* 1. Tottering, unstable ; standing so as to 
be liable to totter or fall at the slightest 
touch ; easily moved or affected ; uncertain. 

" Did it atand npon so ticklish aad tottering n foun- 
dation a# #cm# meu # fancy hath placed it, it woald b# 
no woader should it frequently yult?."— W oodward: 
Mat. Hist. 

2. Difficult, nncertaln, nice, critical, pre- 
carions. 

" Whenever he had iu hand any ticklish builae##."— 
Dotty Telegraph, April 1. 1886. 

3. Sensible to the feeling of tickling ; easily 
tickled. 

"The palm . . . i* not ticklish, because it 1* accus- 
tomed to be touched."— Bacon ; Mat. Hist., | 766. 

tlc'-kllsh-ly, adt. [Eng. ticklish ; -ly.) In 
a ticklish manner. 


tlo'-klish-ncfis, $. [Eng. ticklish ; -ness.] 

• 1. Ths quality or state of being ticklish, 
uncertain, or unstable. 

2. Criticaioesa ; precariousneas of atate oi 
condition. 

3. The quality or state of being ticklish or 
easily tickled. 


* tick -t&ck, ». [Fr. trictrac.] A game at 
tables ; a sort of backgammon. 


*' He’ll play #t fayle# and ticktack." 

Ben Jon ton : Emery Man in Hit Humour, UL f. 


j 


tl-Oor'-U-a, a. [The name given In Guiana to 
one species, Ticorea foctida.] 

Bot. : A genus of Cuspariese. Calyx small, 
flve-lobed ; corolla funnel-ahaped, with a long 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camei, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit; 
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tnbe and a five-cleft limb ; stamens five to 
eight, from two to six of them often sterile ; 
Btigina five-lobed, disk cup-shaped, surround- 
ing the ovary. Ticorea jasminijlora is a shrub 
seven or eight feet high, with ternate, stalked 
leaves, the leaflets lanceolate, corolla white, 
downy, both with pellucid dots. An infusion 
of the leaves is drunk in Brazil as a remedy 
for rrambsesia. T.febrifuga has an arborescent 
stem and contracted panicles, with smaller 
flowers than in the last. Its very bitter bark 
is giveo in Brazil in intermittent fevers. 

tic-po-ltfn'-ga, s. [Native name = spotted 
snake.] 

ZooU : Daboia russellii , Russell’s Viper, 
common in the south of India, Ceylon, and 
Burmah. Leogth about four feet, individuals 
from the hill country smaller; grayisli-brown. 
with three series of large, black, white-edged 
rings, those of the middle series ovate, the 
outer circular ; a yellow line on each aide of 
upper surface of head, both converging on 
the snout ; rostral and labial shields yellow 
with brown margins ; belly uniform yellowish, 
or marbled with brown (i Gunther ). Fayrer 
notes that these snakes vary & good deal in 
tliB form and arrangement of the rings and 
spots, and of the coloured patches on the 
head. It is very deadly, nocturnal in ita 
habits, living on rats, mice, and frogs. 

tf-cu'-nas, a. pi. [See def. of compound.] 

ticunas-poison, s. A poison used for 
smearing arrows by the Ticunas aod other 
Indian tribes living oear the Amazon. When 
given to animals it produces strong con- 
vulsions lasting for hours. It probehly con- 
tains picrotoxin, like other poisons used for 
the same purpose, but it has not beeu 
accurately investigated. Woodman and Tidy 
consider it identical with Cnrari (q.v.). 

tld, a. [An abbrev. of A. 8. Odder , iedre; O. 
Fris. teddrs; Dut. teeder = tender, weak.] 
Tender, soft, nice. [Tidbit.] 

tid'-al, a. [Eog. f id(e), a. ; -aZ.] Pertaining 
or relating to the tides ; periodically rising 
and felling, or flowing and ehbing, as the 
tides. 

‘♦The Telocity of the tidal current ... la from two 
and a half to three mile* per hour.”— Ansted: Chan- 
nel Islands, pt, 1., ch. L 

tidal-air, s. 

Physiol . : The fresh air introduced into the 
upper part of the lungs by inspiration, as 
distinguished from the stationary air already 
in the lungs. The former cootaina more 
oxygen and less carbon dioxide than the latter. 
The tidal air ia ao called because when it 
becomes diffused it parts with some of its 
oxygeo, and takea aotue carbon dioxide from 
the stationary air. 

tidal -alarm, *. An audible alarm 
operated by the ebb and flow of the tide. It 
is placed oa a apit or ehoal to warn off vessels 
during foga, being on a vessel or buoy moored 
to the spot, or on a post or pile driven into 
the sand or aliingle. It may be a bell, whistle, 
or trumpet, rung or blown by the impact of 
the passing tidal current. 

tidal-basin, s. A dock filled only at 
high tide. 

tidal-boat, a. A steamer which plies 
betweeo tidal harbours, and whose arrivals 
and departures sre, therefore, regulated by 
the time of the tide. 

tidal-harbour, ». A harbour in which 
the tide ebbs and flows, as distinguished from 
a harbour which ia kept at high water by 
means of docks with flood-gatea. 

tidal-motor, s. An arrangement by 
which the ebb and flow of the tide is utilized 
as a source of power to move machinery, Ac. 

tidal-river, s. A river whose waters 
rise and fall up to a certain point in ita course 
under the influence of the tide-wave. 

tidal-train, a. A railway train running 
in connection with a steamer, and whose time 
is, therefore, regulated by the state of the tide. 

tidal-valve, a. A valve adapted to 
sluice-ways, which opens to the pressure of 
the land water when the tide falls, and closes 
as the tide rises, to prevent th* flooding of 
the land by sea- water. 

tidal-wave, a [Tide-wave.] 


tfd'-blt, s. [Eng. lid , and bil.\ A dainty, a 
titbit (q.v.). 

“ The talk about the lost tidbits.'— Scribner’* Maga- 
sine, Ang., 1877, p. 48*. 

• tldde, pTtt . ofv . [Tide, v.] 

* tld' -die, * tid-der, v . t . A i . [Eng. tid ; 
freq. sutf. 4e, -er.] 

A. Trans. : To use or treat with tender- 
ness ; to fondle. 

B. Intrant. : To trifle, to potter. 

‘•You could tiddlts about them."— Richardton f 
Claritta, t 424. 

*tld'-d& s. [Etym. doubtful.] The four of 
trumps at the game of gleek. 


tide, * tyde, s. [A.S. lid — time, hour ; cogn. 
with Dut. Hid; lcel. tldh; Dan. A Sw. tid; 

O. H. Ger. zit ; Ger. zeit ; Dut. tij = tide.] 


L Ordinary Language : 
*1, Time, season, hour. 

" He fafttb then et all tide 
Of loue «uch moner pride." 


Gower i C. A., L 


2. The alternate rise and fall of the water 
in the ocean, as seen on sea beaches, cliffs, 
estuaries, Ac. When tha water rises to the 
highest point it is capable of reaching on any 
particular day it is called high tide ; when it 
sinks to the lowest possible ebb. low tide is 


reached. High tides follow each other at inter- 
vals of twelve hours twenty-five minutes, low 
tides succeed each other at tlie same interval. 
The most potent cause in producing the tides 
is the action of the raooo. It la obvious that 
by the laws of gravitation the moon must 
attract the water of the ocean on the par- 
ticular aide on which it is itaelf at the time, 
and if the earth were immovably fixed, and 
there were no sun, this would be all. But the 
earth is not fixed, and in addition to drawing 
the water to it from the earth on oae aide 
of the globe, the moon draws the globe itself 
away from the water on the other aide, thua 
making high water at the same time on 
opposite aides of the earth. The aun also 
exerts an attraction, but owing to his enor- 
mous distance it ia feebler than that of the 
moon. When t[ie sun and moon exert their 
influence in one direction it is the higheat 
tide, called a apring tide ; when they counter- 
act each other’s attraction it is neap tide. 
Thongh to an observer on the land the water 
aeems aimply to alternately rise and fall, yet 
what really take place on the ocean at large is 
that the moon raises a wave, which folio wa 
her movement, thus producing high water suc- 
cessively at different places aa the earth turns 
npon ita axis : if the earth did not revolve, 
tidea wonld only occur every fourteen daya. 
The energy producing tides is thua mainly 
that of the earth, not of the moon ; the store 
of earthly energy is therefore reduced by the 
tidea, which act as a break or drag upon tlie 
revolving globe, while the energy of the moon 
is increased by them. The effect is to retard 
the rotation of the earth and cause the moon 


slowly to increase her distance from the earth. 
Tides reaching the shore are affected by ita 
conformation. Thus in a nearly land-locked 
aea like the Mediterranean they are only from 
one to three feet. Far out in the ocean they 
have but a small range : thus at St. Helena 
they are only three feet, while in London they 
are eighteen or nineteeo feet. The most re- 
markable tides in the British Islands are in 
the Bristol Channel. At Cardiff there ia a 
rise and fall during springtides of thirty-seven 
or thirty-eight feet, and during neap tidea of 
twenty-eight or twenty-nine feet ; the greatest 
tide, that in the Bay of Fundy, is fifty feet. 

3. A state of being at the height or in su- 
perabundance. 

“ I have Important baslnest 
The tide whereof U now." 

Shakesp. : Troihu A Crettida, V. 1. 


• 4. A flood, a rush, a torrent. 

*• The tide of knftvee.* 

Shakesp . Timon of A them, 11L 4. 

* 5. A stream, a flow, a current : as, a tide 
of blood. 


6. Course nr tendency of causes, influences, 
or circumstances ; regular course or process ; 
natural tendency ; course, current ; some- 
times a favourable conjunction of causes or 
influences. 


“ There U • tide In the affairs of men 
Which, taken *t 1U flood, lead* on to fortune. 

Shaketp . ; Julius Ccetar, It. S. 

* 7, A violent commotion. 

“The tides of people once np, there want not stir- 
ring wind* to make them more rough." — Bacon .’ 

Henry Vll. 


IL Mining : The period of twelve hours ; 
hence, lo work double tides = to work night 
and day. 

* tide-coach, a. A coach which regulates 
the hours of its journeys to or from a seaport, 
so as to catch the tide. 

"He took his place in the tide-coach from Rochester.* 
—Smollett: Roderick Random . ch. xxlr. 

tide-current, *. A current in a channel 
caused by the alteration of the level of tha 
water during the passage of the tide-wave. 

tide-day, a. The interval between two 
successive arrivals at the same place of the 
vertex of the tide- wave. 

tide-dial, a. A dial for exhibiting the 
state of the tide at any time. 

tide-gate, * tyde-gate, a. - 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, The lock-gate of a tidal basin. 

*2. The tide- way, the stream. 

" The fttreame or tyde-gate turned another way."— 
Masha: Lenten Stuffs. 

IL A r auf. : A place where the tide runs with 
great velocity. 

tide-gauge, 5. An instrument in har- 
bours to measure the rise and fall of the tidea. 
A common form consists of a graduated spar, 
twenty-four feet long, and having boxes at 
the side, in which is a float with an elevated 
stem. The spar is secured to a pier or quay, or is 
anchored in a frame and secured by guy a. The 
rod is i ioch in diameter, and is supported by 
a cork of three inches cube. The atem is guided 
hy ataples in the spar. 

tide-harbor, *. A tidal-harbor (q.v.). 

* tide-like, a. Flowing or coming in like 
a tide. 

“ A tide-like darkness overwhelms 
The field* that round u* lie." 

Longfellow: Birds qf Passage 

tide-lock, s. A lock situate between the 
tide-water of a harbour or river and an en- 
closed basin wheu their levela vary. It has 
two pairs of gates. 

tide-meter, *. A tide-gauge (q.v.). 

tide-mill, a 

1. A mill driven by a wheel set in motion 
by the tide. 

2. A mill for clearing lands from tide- 
water. 

tide-rip, «. A ripple on the surface of 
the eea produced by the passage of the tide 
over an uneven bottom, or by eddies and op- 
posing currents. (Smyth.) 

tide-rode, a. 

Naut.: Applied to the aitnation of a vessel 
at anchor when ahe a wings by the force of the 
tide. 

tide-table, 8. A table showing the time 
of high-water at any place, or at different 
places, for each day throughout the year. 

tide-waiter, a. A custom-house officer 
who watches the landing of goods to secure 
the payment of duties. 

** From the nobleman who held the white ataff and 
the great seal, down to the humblest tide-waiter «ud 
gauger, what would now be called gros« corruptlou woe 
practised without di*gniae and without reproach. — 
Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. iii. 

tide-water, s. Water affected by the ebb 
and flow of the tide. 

tide-wave, tidal-wave, a. 

Physical Geog. : The wave formed by the union 
of two waves, one produced hy the attraction 
of the sun, the other by that of the moon. 
The ocean tide-wave is called the primi- 
tive, and that of bays, estuaries, Ac., the de- 
rivative tide wave. The tide wave which pro- 
duces high water at the several ports of Great 
Britain, comes from tha Atlantic. A small 
portion of it passes np the English Channel, 
through the Straita of Dover, and turns north- 
ward, whllat the main portion, moving more 
rapidly in an open sea, washes the western 
coaat of Britain, and, passing the Orkneys, 
turns sonth between Scotland and Norway, 
eweeping with great velocity along the eastern 
coast of the former country. [Bore, 2., a.] 
tide-way, 5 . The channel in which the 
tide aets. 

“In addition to the many chance* from thft raca 
being *wuin In a tide-way."— Field, Aug. 27. 1887. 

tide-wheel, s. A wheel turned by the 
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ebb and flow of the tide, and employed as a 
motor for driving machinery, &c. 

tldes-man, a 

1. A man employed only during certain 
states of the tide. 


2. A tide-waiter (q.v.). 

tide* * tyde, t\i. & t . [A.S. getidan.) 

A. Intransitive: 

* L Ord, Lang . : To happen, to betide, 

“ Ho holde to hy* game, tyde w*t «o hy tyde.* 

£obert ef Gloucester. p. < 18 . 

2. jVdut. : To work in or out of a river or 
harbour by favour of the tide, and anchoring 
when it becomes adverse. 

B. Trans. : To drive with the stream or 
tide. 

" Their Images, thn relic* of the wreck. 

Torn from the naked poov, are tided back." 

Dry den: Derrius, vL «7. 

(1) To tide on : To last 

** Theee queatloue would certainly tide on till next 
7 mrS—Duio ef Buckingham: Court q f William IV., 
ch. vlL 

(2) To Ode over: To surmount difficulties 
by raeana of a succession of favourable Inci- 
dents, by prudent and akilful management, 
or by aid from another : as, the difficulty waa 
tided over ; to help over a time of difficulty 
or distress. 

** Decwut artisan a, who are In need of help to fide 
them ower a period of temporary dlatreav*— Daily 
Telegraph, Pet H 188k 

*tid-ed, 0 . [Eng. * <L) Affected by 

the tide ; having a tide ; tidaL 

•tide-ful, a. [Eng. tide ; ■fuUT).'] Seasonable. 

**TI1 be roHeyue tideful and lateful fmyL"— 
Wydiffm: James v. 1. 

tide-less, a, [Eng. tide; -less.) Having no 
tide. 

tid'-led, pa. par. or a. [Tidt, v .) 

* tld-ife, s. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. tidy, a.] An 
unidentified bird mentioned by Chaucer. 

tid'-i-ly; adv. [Eng. tidy , a. ; dy.] In a tidy 
or neat manner; neatly; with neatalmplicity. 

tid'-i-nSss, a. [Eng. tidy , a.; -mess.] The 
quality or state of being tidy ; neatness ; neat 
simplicity. 

* tid'-ing, * tid-inge, r. [Tidings.] 

tid'-fng, pr. par. or a. [Tide, t?.J 

* tiding-well, a A well that ebba and 
flows, or is sup]>osed to ebb and flow with 
the tide. 

“There la a tiding-well 
That daily ebbs tnd flow*.** 

Draft cm : Pol$Olbion t a SO. 

* tid'-lng-less, o. [Eng. tiding; dess.] Having 
no tidinga. 

tid'-iugj, * tithennde, a pt . [IceL tWiindi 
(neut. pL) — tidings, news, from a verb tidha 
(A.S. ftdan) = to happen, from ffcZA = tide, 
time; Dan. tidende= tidings, news; Dnt, 
fydin^; Ger. zeitung.] News, information, 
intelligence. 

* And Jonh mid, Wherefore wilt thou run, my *on 
teeing that thou host no tidings ready t *— « Samuel 
XVlli. t*. 

* tid-dl -6-g^, a. [A hybrid word from Eng. 
tide, with Gr. auff. ~ology.\ The doctrine, 
theory, or science of the tides. 

“It ia that, for exampl*. with the theory of thn 
tide*. No one doubt* that tidoimgy <*j Dr. Whew«U 

r .ropow* to call It) ia really « acieocu. . . . TLkdogy. 
herefure, la not yet an ex*ct aclence ; m»t from any 
in erent tue* parity of belug no, bat from the difficulty 
of ascertaining with complete [xeclslou there*) deal- 
votive uniformities. "—Mill: System (/logic, pt vL, 
ch* uL 4 | L 

tid -f, • tld-le, * tyd-io, a. & a. [Eng. tide 
= tiros; -y; Dnt. ttjdig =■ timely ; Dan. 6i 
Bw. tidig ; Ger. seitig.} 

A. A* adjective: 

* 1. Being in proper time or season ; season- 
able. 

" If weother be foire end tidle, thr groin 
Jioke epeedllle corri^fe. for fe*r* of » mine." 

Tusser: flusban ry ; August. 

2. Hence, suitable for the occasion ; *r- 
rengeil in good onler ; neat, trim ; dressed or 
kept in becoming order or neatness. 

“ Whenever hy yoo barley. mow I paw. 

Before my ejee will trip the tidy l**s." 

« U - Shepherds Week ; Friday, 75. 

3. Inclined or disposed to keep one's dress 
or anrtoundlngs neat and well arranged. 


4. Considerable ; pretty large or great. 
( Colloq .) 

-There will probably be a tidy little fleet, repi 
tentative* of the Mersey Canoe Clnb.“— Field, Ju 
23* 1887a 


ulj 


5. fn good health, spirits, or circumstances 
comfortable, satisfactory : as, “How are you, 
to-day?” “ Pretty tidy." (slang.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A more or less ornamental covering, 
usually of knitted or crochet work, for t lie 
back of a chair, the arma of a aofa, or the like. 

2. A child's pinafore. (Prop.) 

*tid-y, * tyd-y, a. [Etym. doubtful.) A 

aiuging-binl, identified by some with the 
golden-crested wren. (Tidife.) 

tld -Jr, v.t. & {. [Tldt, a.) 

A. Trans . : To make neat or tidy ; to put 
In good onler ; to arrange neatly. (Sometimes 
followed by up.) 

“By that hour the patient** room U nneraUy tidied 
up. — Daily Telegraph, BepL 15, 1585. 

B. Intrans. : To arrange, dispose, or put 
things, as dress, ftimiture, &c.. In neat or 
proper order. (Colloq.) 

tie, * tei-en, ■ teigh-en, * tey^en, • tigh- 
en, * tye, * ty-en, v.t. & i. [Tie, a) 

A* Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To fasten with a cord, rope, or band and 
knot ; to bind with string or the Uke. 

" Tb* ttoed betas tied mi to a tre«k" 

Ska kelp. : Venue k A denit, *63. 

2. To knot, to knit : as, To tie a knot. 

3. To unite, eo as Dot to be easily parted 
to fasten, to hold. 

“ Tha band th*t *eem* to tie their friendship to. 
gether."— Shaketp. : Antony k CUcpaira, ii. a 

4. To bind, to unite, to confirm. 

- From England sent on errand high, 

Th* western league more firm to tie. 

Scott * Lord ef the Isles, !L «, 

6. To oblige, to restrict, to restrain, to con- 
strain ; to limit or bind by authority or moral 
influence. 

- Where you wore Led In duty." 

Shaketp. : Winter’s Tale. r. 1. 

• 6. To connect together. 

v ^ h *’P «• * liUle toconoelr.of !ntoU#ctuol 

habit*, and of the tying together of Idea*.*— Locke : 
Human Understand., bk. it., cb. xxxllL 

7. To make the same score aa ; to equal in 
a score or contest. 

“The highest score ever mod* In England, and 
curiously enough exactly tying the highest In Aus- 
tralia.”— Daiig Sews. Sept. so. I8SU 

IL Technically: 

1. Build. : To bind together two bodies hy 
means of a piece of timber or metal. 

2. Music : To unite, or biud, as notes, by a 

tie. [Tie, a) 3 

B. Intrans. : To make a tie with another 
or others ; to be exactly equal ia a contest. 
[Tie, a., 1. 4.J 

- In 1ST* Earl d« Grey and Mr. A. Stewart W artier 
tied with 23 such."— Field, July 2S, 1887. 

* IT 1. To ride and tie: The term used to 
describe a method of travelling formerly In 
vogue, when twojiersona had but one horse 
between theui. The first rode a certain dis- 
tance previously agreed on, dismounted, tied 
the horse to a gate, ami walked on ; the 
other man jonrneyed on foot till he came to 
the place where the horse was tied up, 
mounted, and rode on till he overtook his 
fellow, and so ou to the eud of the journey. 

2. To tie dovn : 

0) Lit. : To fasten, ao as to prevent from 
rising. 

(2) Fig. : To restrain, to confine ; to hinder 
from action. 

3. To tie up: 

(1) To confine, to restrain; to hinder from 
motion or action. 

“ H«*th that hath ta'eo her hence to make me wail. 

Ties up my lougue. *ud wifi uot 1st uie ■iHsak.” 

shake tp. : Homeo k Juliet, lr. 6. 

(2) To annex soch conditions to, as to a gift 
or bequest, that it cannot be gold or alienated 
from the person or pur|>ose to which it ia 
designed. 

“Th« niMi should, under eueb circumstance*, have 
th* power to tie up what lie dies u»m<w«kI of during 
the sou ■ lila ’—i'wtimg Standard, Nov. 12, 1884. 

tie, *, IA.S. tige = a tie ; tedg , teah = a rope ; 
leel. taug = a tie, a string ; tygili =a string. 
From the same root as tow, v., and tug.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. A fastening, a knot ; espec., « kur t such 
as is mads l>y looping or binding with a cord, 
ribbon or the like. 

'* A Stuart littl* tie lu hi* »iuort cravaL" 

B xrham: Inyeldtby Legends ; The Execution. 

2. Something used to tie, fasten, knot, or 
bind things together ; apecii., 

(1) A neck-tie. 

(2) The knot or hunch of hair at the back 
of old-fashioned wiga ; the string binding ench 
a knot. 

3. Something which binds or unites morally 
or legally ; a boud ; an obligation legal or 
moral ; as, iht tit. of marriage. 

i. A state of equality between two or mors 
competitors nr opposed i^erties, as when two 
candidates secure an equal number of votes, 
rival marksmen acor© an equal number of 
points, or the like; a contest or cmupeti! ion 
in which two or more competitors are equally 
successful. 

“There la *71* for th* hrueze msdal with nlnsty-flv* 
polota —Eeening Standard July 15, 1887. 

5. A single match between two players, In 
a tournament or competition in which several 
competitors engage. 

“ Mr- Dwight played well throughout th# day, of 

ominm "limit.* hw tM.*— Field, July i«, i$*7. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A beam or rod which securea parte 
together, and is subjected to s tensile strain : 
aa. a fie-beam (q.v.); It is the opjK)sit<- oft 
strut or a straining-piece, which acts to keep 
objects apart, and is subject to a compressing 
force. Au angle tie or brace Is a framing on 
the inner aide of an angle, for the purpose of 
tying the work together. 

2. Mining: A support for the roof, attached 
to a rib. 

3. 3f«ric.* A curved line placed over two or 
mnre nntea in the same |*ositinn on the stive. 
The tie ia also called a bind, and the carved 
line, when used over notea re\ .resenting dif- 
ferent sounds, ia called a slur. [Bind.) 

4. Nautical: 

(1) A mooring-bridle. 

(2) A lashing. 

&. Rail. - eng . ; A transverse eleeper. 
[Sleeper, 4.) 

To play (or shoot) ojf a tie : To go through 
a second contest, match, or the like, to de- 
cide a tie. 

** Each . . . ha* mad* twelve In shooting of the tie.” 
—Ewning Standard, July 15, 1887. 

tie-beam. «. 

Carp . : A horizontal timber In a frame, con- 
necting posts, and secured to them by a 
Joint, or by mortise, tenon, and pin. 

* tie-dog. s. A dog so fierce that he has 
to be tied up ; a bandog. 

tie- rod, s. A rod acting as a tie in a 

truss or otner atrocture. 

tie-strap, t. 

Saddlery: A long strap having a buckle and 
chape at one end, used as an extra strap to a 
bridle for tying. 

tio-np, *. A condition, upuallj during % 
strike, in which tha business of • 
conqiany or other concern comes to a standstill 
for lack of employees. 

tie-wall, a A transverse wall in the 
hollow s jwin-J ril of an arch, at right angles to 
the spandril wall. 

tie-wig, * tye-wig, a. 

1. A wig having its curls or tail tied with a 
ribbon. 

2. A wig tied to the bead. 

tie -mann-Ite, a [After the discoverer, Mr. 
Tiemaun ; autf. -4U (jUiu.).] 

Min. : A massive granular mineral, first 
found at eeveral localities In the Harz Moun- 
tains, but since at several places In the 
United States. Hardness, 2*5 ; sp.gr. 7'1 to 
7*37 ; iuatre, metallic ; colour, steel to blackish 
lead-gray. Compos, r a selenida of mercury. 
Dana suggests the formula HgSe, but points 
ont that the analyses mostly correspond with 
ng*$e 5 , which requires selenium, 24 8, mer- 
cury, 75*2 = 100. 

tlends, a pL [Teinds.] 

tier a\ • teer, * tire, # tyre, a (Ft. tire = 
a draught, a poll, ... a reach, a course oi 


fate, fat, rare, amidst, what, fall, rather; we, wet, here, earn'd, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, rail ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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iev bring nothing ei*e but Jar* of wine. and they 
one tier u*i the top of another so artificially, thet 
aid hardly do the like without breaking them. 


length and cofttin lance of course, from tirer 
— to draw, to drag, to stretch. From the same 
root as tear , v. ; Bp. & Port, tira = a long 
atrip of cloth ; ltal. tiro = a shoot, a tier.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A row, a rank ; especially 
one nf two or «>ore rows or ranks placed oue 
above the other. 

••They 

^ wnld hardly dT'tiie^Hk^ without breaking 
~t)a**.pur ; Ycyage* (an. 1«85J. 

II. Technically: 

1. Jfuaic; A row or rank of pipes in an 
organ. 

2. Nautical : 

(1) A range of fakes of a cable or hawser. 
[Cable-tier.] 

(2) A row or rank, as of vessels alongside a 
wharf, or moored alongside each other in a 
stream. 

tier-saw, s. A saw for cutting curved 
foces to bricks for arches and round pillars. 

tier-shot, *. Grspe-aliot in regular tier* 
divided by disks. 

ti'-er (2), [Eng. ti(e), v. ; -er.) 

1. One who or that which ties. 

M Hymen, tbe tier of heart* already tied.* 

/*. r l etcher: An Hymn ; On the Marriage, * 0 . 

2. A pinafore or tidy. ( Prov .) 

<leroO, * tyerse, ?. [Fr. tier* (masc.X tierce 
(fein.) = third ; tiers = a tierce, a third part, 
from Lat tertius = third ; tree = three.] 

1. Ordinary Language, : 

* |. A liqaid measure, equal to one-third of 
a pipe, or 42 gallons, equivalent to 35 im- 
perial gallons; also a cask containing 42 
gallons ; a terce. 

2. A cask of two different sizes, for salt 
provisions, &c., the oue made to contain about 
804 lbs., and the other about 336 lbs. 

II. Technically: 

1. Cords: A sequence of three cards of the 
same colour. Called also Tierce-major. 

-If the younger hand bu cart# blanche h* can »core 
Mreuty-two, holding fonr acca, four ten*, and taking 
In a tierce to a king '-field, Jan. 33, IBM. 

2. Ecclcs. : The third hour of the Divine 
Office. It consists of Psalms, with vensicles 
and responses, a hymn, the little chapter, aud 
a prayer. 

3. Fencing: A position In which the wrist 
and nails are turned downwards, the weapon 
of the opponent being on the right of the 
feucer. From this position a guard, thrust, 
or parry can be made, the thrust attacking 
the upper part of the adversary’s body. 

M With eo much lodgment play'd M« part. 

He had bim both In tierce and quart," 

Somerville: Fable 2. 

4. Her. : A term for the field when divided 
Into three equal parts of different tinctures. 

5. Music : 

(1) A major or minor third. 

(2) An organ-stop of the same pitch as the 
similarly-named harmonic. In modern organs 
It is generally incorporated as a rank of Ses- 
qnialters. (q.v.X aud combioed with other 
harmonica. 

t Arch of the tierce , or third, point : An 
arch consisting of two arcs of a circle inter- 
secting at the top ; a pointed arch, 
tierce-major, s. [Tierce, 11. 1.] 
tierce-point, a. The vertex of an equi 
lateral triangla. 

tier' -cel, tier$e'-let, e. [Fr. tiercelet , from 
Low Lat. tertioius — n tiercelet, a diraio. from 
Lat tertius = third.] A male hawk or falcon ; 
so called, according to some, because every 
third hawk in a nest is a male ; according to 
others, because the male is a third less than 
the female. 

•tier^St, t . [Tierce.] 

Poetry : A triplet ; three lines, or three 
lines rhyming. 

tiers 6tat (as terz-o-ta'X [Fr.] 

Fr. Hist. : The third estate ; that is, the 
people exclusive of the nobility and clergy . 
the commonalty. Previous to the Revolution 
of 1789, the nobles and clergy constituted the 
eecond estates. 

tif£ s. [Used In several senses, all ultimately 
reducible to that of a whiff or draught of 
breath. (fFedpwood.)] 


1. A small draught of liquor : liquor. 

M Bat I. whom griping Peuury aarrouud*, . . „ 

With *canty offals, And small acid tiff, 

[Wretched npMt 1) iny meagre ourpao siutain. 

J. pttilipe : Splendid shilling. 

2. A fit of peevishness, a pet ; a slight 
quarrel or altercation. 

“Tbare bad been numerous tiff* and quarrel* be- 
tween mother and daughter.'— Thacker ay : Shabby 
Genteel Story, ch. L 

tlff(l), v.t. &i. [Tiff, a.] 

A* Trans. : To eip, to drink. 

“ He tiffd hi* punch and weot to rest.* 

Combe .- Dr. Syntax, L ▼. 

B. Ihlrans. : To be in a pet. 

tiff (2), v.t. [0. Fr. tifer, attfer = to deck, 
to trim, to adorn.] To deck out ; to dress. 

" Her desire of tiffing out her mlstrewi in • killing 
attire."— arc* : Light of .Suture, vaL i. pt. L, eh. ▼. 

• tiff-an-io, * tiff-en-ay, i. 

[Prob. couoected with tiff (2), v.] 

Fabric: A kind of thin silk gauze. 

*• The inreution of that floe Hike, tif ante, aaveeoet. 
and cyures, which instead of apparell to eever end 
hide, *new women naked through them. — F. Mol- 
l and: Plinie, bit. xL, oh. xxiL 

tlff'-in, a. [See extract.] A word applied In 
India to a lunch or slight repast between 
breakfast sod dinner. 

*• Tiffin, now n*tundixed among Anglo-Indian* la 
the *eu*e of luncheon, la the uortb oouniry tiffing 
(properly, aupping). eating or drinking oat el eeaaou. 
, in Wedgvxx ‘ “ 1 " * 


edgtoood : Diet. Eng. EtymoL 

• tlfiT-Ish, a. [Eng. tiff , a. ; -<*A] Inclined 
to peevishness ; petulant 

tift, e. [Tiff, s.] A fit of peeviehnese ; a tiff, 
a pet. 

t lg, s. [A variant of tick or tug.} 

1. A twitch, a tug, a pull. 

" Ower mouy malater*. a* tbe pnddock said to tbe 
harrow, when every tooth gae her a tig* — Scott : 
Rob Roy, eh. axvli. 

2. A children’s game, lu which one pursues 
and endeavours to touch auother; if he 
succeeds, the one tonched becomes in hie 
turn the pursuer till he can tig or touch 
another. 

3. A flat drinklng-cup, of capacious size, 
and generally with four handles, formerly used 
for passing round the table at convivial meet- 
ings. 

tig, v.t. ’[Tia, *.] To twitch ; to give a ilight 
stroke to. 

tige, s. [Fr. = a stalk.] 

1. Arch. : Tbe shaft of a column from the 
astragal to the capital. 

2. Ordn. : A pin at the base of the breech 
in the Thouvenin system of firearms, for ex- 
panding the base of the ball ; an anvil or sup- 
port for the cap or primer ia a central- tire 
cartridge. 

* tigel, * tegele, a. [Til* (ix *.] 

ti -gel'-la, tl-gSl'-l&s, «. [Mod. Lat] 
[Tigelle.] 

tl-gcl'-late, a. [Mod. Lat. tige, 11(a); Eng. 
euff. -ate.) 

BoL : Having a ehort stalk, aa the plumule 
of a bean. 

tl-gelle', b. [Fr., dimin. friim tige (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The caulicle or neck of an ovule. 

ti'-ger, * tl~gre, * ty-ger, * ty-gre, s. 

[Fr. tigre , from Lat tigrem, accus. of tigris ; 
Gr. rtypn = a tiger, from O. Fere. 

tighri = an arrow, from tighra — sharp, pointedt 
whence Pere. f(r = an arrow, also the river 
Tigria, from Its rapidity.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) A person of a fierce, bloodthirsty dis- 
position. 

* (2) A diseolute, swaggering dandy ; 
ruffling blade ; a swaggerer, a hector, a bullyj 
a mohawk. (Thackeray : Pendennis, ch. xix. 

(3) A boy in livery whoee epecial duty is to 
attend on his master while driving out ; * 
young male servant or gronm. 

” Tiger Ttm wu olaan of Umb. 

Hu bout# were polish ed. hi* Jacket waa trim. 
Barham : Ingoldeby Legend* ; The Execution. 

(4) A kind of growl or screech after cheer- 
ing : as, three cheers and a tiger. ( Amer . 
Colloq.) 


II. Technically : 

1. Zool.: Felis tigris (• Tigris regaiis, Gray)* 
the largest and most dangerous of the Felidse, 
exceeding the Lion slightly in size and far 
surpassing him in destructiveness. It is 
purely Asiatic in its habitat, but is not by 
any means confined to the hot plains of India, 
though there it reaches its highest develop- 
ment both of sias and coloration. It is found 
in the Himalayas at certain seasons, at a high 
altitude, and in 1»S7 one was captured near 
Wladiwostock, in Siberia, aud another in the 
Caucasus, nesr the Black Sea. (Nature, Nov. 10, 
18S7.) It is met with to the eastward through- 
out Chinese Tartary, as far north, it is said, 
as the island of Saghalien, where the winter 
is very severe. According to Fayrer (Royal 
Tiger of Bengal , p. 30), the full-grown male 
Indian tiger is from nine to twelve, and the 
tigress from eight to ten feet from the nose to 
the tip of the tail, and from thirty-six to 
forty-two inches high at the shoulder. It is 
the only member of the family ornamented 
with cross stripes on tire body— a scarce type 
of coloration among mammals. These cross 
stripes help to render the animal incon- 
spicuous among the reeds iu which IL com- 
monly bides itself, and where it would be 
seen with comparative ease if marked with 
spots or longitudinal bands. Tbe ground 
colour of the akin is rufous or tawny yellow, 
shaded with white on the ventral surface. 
This is varied with vertical black etrtpea or 
elongated ovals and brludlings. On the face 
and posterior surface of the ears the white 
markings are peculiarly well developed. The 
depth of the gronod colour and the intensity 
of the black markings vary, according to the 
age aud condition of the animal. In old 
tigers the ground becomes more tawny, of a 
lighter shade, and the black markings better 
defined. The ground colouring is more dusky 
in young animals. Although possessed of 
limne use strength and ferocity, the tiger 
rarely attacks aa armed man, unless provoked, 
though often carrying off women ana children. 
When pressed by hunger or enfeebled by age 
and incapable of dealing with larger prev, tike 
bnffaloea. the tiger prowls rouud villagss, 
and, having once tasted human flesh, becomes 
a confirmed man-eater (q.v.X In a Govern- 
ment report it ia stated that “one tigress 
caused the desertion of thirteen villages, and 
250 square miles ot country were thrown out 
of cultivation.” The natives destroy tigers 
by traps, pitralie, spring-guns, and poisoned 
arrows, but the orthodox method of keeping 
dowu their numbers aa pursued by Europeans 
is to employ natives to beat the bush while 
the game, wheu started, is ahotby the sports- 
men seated on elephants. The sport is 
exciting, but dangerous ; for a wounded tiger 
has been known to spriog upon an elephant 
and to inflict serious wounds cm the driver 
and occupants of the howdah, before it cnuld 
be despatched. When taken young the Tiger 
is capable of being tamed. The pair of adult 
animals which were presented to tlie Zoologi- 
cal Society of London by the Guicowar of 
Baroda, used to be led about by their attend- 
ants in the streets of that city ; aud Sir 
Janies Outram once possessed a male which 
lived at large in his quarters, and occasionally 
accompanied biin in boat excursions. The 
Tiger was known to the ancients ; frequent 
mention of it occurs in both Greek and Latin 
writers, and like the Lion, it was habitually 
seen in the Games of tbe Circus. No reference 
is made to it, however, in the Bible. The 
Jaguar (Felis onca) is sometimes called the 
American Tiger, and Feiis macrocelis, from the 
Malayan Peniuaula, the Clouded Tiger. 

2. Sugar : A tank having a perforated bot- 
tom, through which the molasses escape. 

tlger-beetlefl, s. pi. 

Entorn . : The family Cioindelld®. [Cicin- 

DELA.] 

tiger-bird, «. 

Ornithology : 

T. Any species of the genus Oapito ; specif., 
Capito cayunus. 

"Ou all th« ripe fig-tree* ia the forest yon *ee the 
bird called the small Tiger-bird. . . . The throat and 
part of the head are a bright red ; the hreaetaud belly 
have black spots oa a yellow ground ; the wiugs are a 
dark greeu, block, and white; aud tbo rump and tall 
black aud green. —M'aterton: Wandering* ; Second 
Journey, ch. ill. 

2. Any individual of the genus Tigrisoma 
(q.v.X (Waterton : Wanderings. Explan. 

Index by J. G.*Wood.) 


boil, b6^; poiit, jd^rl; cat, fell, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ing. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -fion =* zhun. -dons, -tious, -sioua = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. — b$l* 
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tiger-bittern, s. 

Ornith. : Tigrisoma tigrinum. So callad 
because of its reddish brown colour, marked 
with black, somewhat like a tiger. 

tiger-cat, a. 

Zool. : A popular name for any of the 
smaller felines, especially when the disposition 
of tha darker coloration of the akin resem- 
bles that of tha tiger (q.v.). 

tiger-cowry, *. [Tiger-shell.] 
tiger-flower, s. 

Bot. : The genus Tigridia (q.v.), so callad 
because tha flowers are oranga, yellow, and 
richly spotted. 

* tiger - footed, a. Swift as a tigar ; 
moving In bonnda ; hastaniog to aeiza one's 
prey. 

” Thli tiger footed R» go.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, 111. 1. 

tlgcr-leap, s. A bound or leap like that 
of a tiger on its prey. 

" Wltti a tiger-leap half w*y 
Now she meet* the coming prey.* 

Wordsworth : Kitten A the Falling Leases. 

tiger-lily, #. 

Bot . : Lilium tigrinum , a fine lily, having 
acarlet apotted flowsrs, whaoca it is called 
also tha Tigar-apotted Lily. It is a nativa of 
China, but is now cultivated ia America o gar- 
deDa. The bulbs ara eaten tnChioa and Japan, 
tiger-moth, s. 

Entam. : Arctia caja, a large fine moth, tha 
mala with pectinated aatennae, tha for8 wings 
In both sexes brown, with nnmeroua irregu- 
larly ramifying whitish atreaka and apots, 
the hinder wings raddieh orange with alx or 
aeven blua-black apots ; expansion of wings, 
21 to 2| inches. Larva black, with long white 
hairs on tha back, reddish-brown ones along 
tba aidea and on tha anterior aegments ; tha 
head and legs black. It feeda on duckweed, 
dock-nettle, and various low plants. Tha 
eggs ara deposited in July and Auguat; tha 
larva lives through the winter, and when full 
grown Is about two inchaa long. It aplna a 
loose hairy web In July, and changes to a larga 
dark amooth chrysalis. The Tiger Moth is 
commoa io Europe, aod ia sometimes called 
the Garden Tigar. 

tiger-shark, s. . 

Ichthy. : Stegostoma tigrinum , a shark com- 
mon in tha Indian Ocean. Young apecimana 
are geoerally met with cloaa to tha ahore ; but 
tha full-grown fish, from ten to fifteen faet 
long, frequent the open sea. Tha colour ia a 
yellowish brown, with black or dark-brown 
transverse bauds or apots, whence the popular 
name. Called also Zabra-ahark. 

tiger-shell, tiger-cowry, #. 

Zool. : Cyprcea tigris. The dark markings, 
howaver, consist of dote, and not of atripea. 

tiger-wolf, *. [Thylacine]. 

tiger -wood, a. A valuable wood for 
cabinet-makera, imported from British Guiana. 
It is tha heart-wood of Machcerium Scfum- 
burgkii. 

tiger's foot, s. 

Bot. : IpomoM pes-tigrldis. Tha atein and 
leaves are hairy ; tha flowers, which are invo. 
lucrate, ara small and white, with s tioga of 
pnrple. Common in India. 


• ti-ger-&n'-tio. a. 

Ravenous as a tiger. 


[Eng. tiger; -antic.) 


The meridian of your tigerantio stomach ."— T 
wn: Work*, ii. I T9. 

* tT-gor-ine, a. [Eng. tiger; -ine.] Tigeriab. 

ti'-ger-lsh, a. [Eng. tiger; -ish .} The same 
as Tiorieh (q.v.). 

ti'-ger-l^m, a. [Eng. tiger; - im .] Tha 
qualitiea or character of a tiger. 

"His lurdshlp now placed his hat oo hi* head, 
•lightly on one eide. It was the ‘ tigeriem ’ of a past 
P* rtod, and which he coaid no more abandon than he 
could give ap the lounty swagger of bis walk 
Lever: Bramleigh* of Bishop's Folly, voL 1L. ch. x. 

^ti’-ger-kln, *. . [Eng. tiger; dimin. aufT. 

A llttla tiger ; henca, humorously, 


-Wn.] 
a cat 


tigerkln. m —Lytton : Carton*, hk. 

tigb (gh silant), a. [Cf. Gael. tlgh~ a houae.l 
A cioae or incloaure. ( Prov .) 


* tight (gh silent), pret. of v. [Tie, t\] 

tight (gh silent), " thyht, * thlte, * tlte, a. 

& s. [Prop, thight ; Icel. thettr ~ tight, water- 
tight, not leaking ; Sw. ttit = close, tight, 
thick, hard, compact; t(ita= to maka tight; 
tdtua = to become tight; Dan. tcet = tight, 
compact, dense, water-tight; Uette = to tighten ; 
Ger. dicht = tight ; Dut. digt. Taut and tight, 
are doublets.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having tha parts or joints ao closely 
united as to prevent the passage of fluids ; 
impervious or impermeable to air, gas, water, 
&c. (Generally In composition : as, air-fioAf, 
water -tight.) 

2. Having tho parts firmly held together, 
ao ea not to be easily or readily moved ; com- 
pactly or firmly built or mads ; in a sound 
condition. 

" The ship Is tight, aad yare, end bravely rigged." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

3. Tensely stretched or drawn; taut; oot 
alack : aa, a tight ropa. 

4. Firmly packed or inserted ; not loose ; 
not easily moved : as, a stopper is tight in a 
bottle. 

5. Fitting close to the body ; not loose. 

ot thelr dre ” consists of a pair 
of tight trowser* or Jong breeches, of leather, reaeblug 
to the cell of the leg.’— Cook: Third Voyage, 
uil n., on, viL 

6. Well-built, sinewy, strong, muscular. 
(Said of peraona.) 

7. In good health or condition. 

** * And how done miss end ma d m an do. 

The little boy aad aU I * 

* Ali tight aud wolL‘ " 

•8. Neat. tidy. <*—>***"»-. 

SS3fl; WSftaXSSi 

Dam pier : Voyage* (an. 1691). 

9. Parsimonious, niggardly, close -fisted. 
(Colloq. Amer .) 

10. Produced hy or requiring great strength 
or axertion ; severe : as, a tight pull. (Colloq.) 

11. Not easily obtained ; not to be obtained 
on ordinary or easy terms; dear; not cheap. 
(Said of money or tha money-market) 

12. Slightly Intoxicated ; tipsy, or nearly ao. 

** ‘No, sir. not a bit tipsy/ mid Harding, interpret- 
glance; ‘not even what Mr. Cuthlll calls 
oh UL : BramU ^ h * Of Bishop'* Folly, voL ii. 

B. As subst. : [Tiohts], 

ttfsht-rope, a. A tensely stretch ad rope 
on which an acrobat walks, and performs 
other feata, at a greater or lass height abova 
tha ground. 

* tight (gh ailent), v.t. [Tioht, o.] To make 
tight, to tighten. 

tight'-en (gh silent), v.t. & i. [Eng. tight ; -en.) 

A, Trans. ; To make tight, to draw tighter, 
to make more closa or strict 

** What relus were tightened la despair. 

When roee Benledl s ridge lo air. ™ 

Scott : lady of the Lake, i. 6. 

B. Intrans. : To become tight or tighter ; 
to become dearer. (OfteD followed by up.) 
(Stock Exchange slang.) 

' " Leaders s voiding this class of paper from a belief 
that the market will, as usual, 'tighten up* towards 
the sad of the year ."— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 24, 1883. 

tlght-on-dr, tight'-ner (gh ailent),* *. 
[Eng. tighten; -er .] 

1. A ribbon or string for tightening a 
woman's dreas. 

2. A hearty meal. (Slang.) 

tight-en-ihg (gh ailent), pr. par. or a. 
[Tighten.] 

tightening pulley, a. A pulley which 
reate against tiie baud in order to tighten it, 
to Increase its frictional adhesion to the 
pulleya over which it runs. 

tight'-er (gh ailent), a. [Eng. tight ; -er.] 

1. A ribbon or string used to draw clothea 
tight 

* 2. A caulker. 

£»sar and Porapey were boatwrlgbts and 
tighter* of shi ps. — Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. li., ch. xxx. 

tight'-ljf, * tlght-li (gh ailent), adv . [Eog. 
tight ; -ly.) 

1. In a tight manner ; cloaely ; not loosely. 

“ Ji* 5 ®** tightly, as to squecse myself lo half my 
events dinQen,loll »' - Winter Evening i, 


* 2. Neatly, adroitly, aoundly. 

“ He will clapper-claw tbee tightly.'' 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives of » indsor, U K 

* 3. Closely, sharply. 

M Noah kept them tightly to work.' — De Quinoey. 
Spamth Fun, 1 1, p. a. 

tight nbss (gh ailent), a. [Eng. tight; -nessf 

1. Tha quality or state of being tight* 
closenass, imperviousnesa, Compactness. 

2. Tautnaas : as, tha tightness of a atriog. 

3. Closeness, firmness. 

"The bone* are Inflexible; which arises from the 
greataess of the Dumber of corpuscles that compos* 
them, aud the Armnes* and tightnen of their union." 
— Woodward : On Fouilt. 

4. Tha quality or state of being straightened 
or stringent ; stringency, severity, closeness 
parsimonious ness. 

5. Tha state of being slightly Intoxicated ; 
tipsiness. 

* 6. Capability, dexterity, adroitueaa, neat- 
ness. 

tights (gh silent), s. pi. [Tioht, a.] 

1. Tight-fitting underclothing worn by 
actora, acrobats, dancers, or the like. 

;• tt-osea lo their tights or chilled to the boae In tbs 
midst of their camlvalesque revelry ." — Daily Tele- 
graph, March 18. 1887. 

* 2. Small clothes ; breaches. 

"His elevated position revealing those tight i and 
c ^' they clothed an ordinary man. 
might have passed withoat observation . Di kens : 
Pickwick, ch. L 

tlg'-llo, a. [Mod. Lat (croton) tigl(ium) ; -ic .] 
Contained in or derived from croton-oil. 

tlgllc-acld, s. 

^Cjum. ; C 5 H 8 0 2 = CH 3 *CH :C(CH3)*CO-OH. 
Methyl crotonlc acid. Fouod in croton-oil, 
and prepared synthetically by the action of 
phosphorus chloride on ethylic eth-meth-oxa- 
late. It crystallizes in triclinic prisms, malt# 
at 63°, aud boila at 198*. 


ti'-gress, • tl gressc, s. 

Tha female of tha tiger. 


[Eng. tiger; -ess.] 


“ comtueth and flads her aest aad d«D 

omptle."— P. Holland: Plinie, hk. vliL ch. xvliL 

ti-grld'-X-a, «. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Gr. 
riypts (tigris) = a tiger ; or Gr. rtypts (tigris) = 
a tiger, and eHo* (eidos) = appearance. Named 
from Its apotted flowers.] 

Bot. : A genua of Iridace®. Bulba from 
Mexico, with very beaut if id but fugltiva 
[Tioeb-flower.] 


flowers. 


•ti'-grlne, a. 

tiger ; tigrish. 


[Eng. tiger ; -ine] Lika a 


"The youag of the lion are marked with falal 
stripes of a tigrinv charactor/'— Wood: Ulus. Nat 
Hut., 1. 1«8. 

ti'-grls, s. [Lat] [Tiger.] 

Zool. : A Linnaean genua of Carnivora Felina. 
It waa revived by Gray, in whose classification 
the Tiger figured as Tigris regalis. 

ti'-grish, a. [Eng. tiger; -isA] 

1. Resembling, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a tiger ; tierce, blood thirsty. 

" Let this thought thy tigrish coura^jt pass.” 

Sidney : Jtlroph A Stella. 

* 2. Swaggering, bullying. 

’'Nothing could be more vagrant, devil -me-carlsb, 
and, to use the slang word, UjrUh, than his whols 
ftir. — Lytton: My Novel, hk. vl„ ch. xx. 

ti-grl-SO -ma, #. [Lat. tigris = a tiger, and 
Gr. a-top. a (soma) — tha body. Named from 
tha markings on the plumage.] 

Ornith.: A genua of Ardefd®, with four 
apeciea, from tropical America aud Western 
Africa. Bill as in Ardea (q.v.); face, and 
aometimea chin, naked ; legs feartbered almost 
to tha kneea ; lnnar toe rather shorter than 
outer; clawa short, atout, regularly curved; 
anterior ecalea reticulate or hexagonal. 

• tike (1), a. 

tike (2), 
bitch.] 

1. A dog, a cur. 

*' Or bobtail tike or trnodle-tall." 

Shakesp, : Lear, UL H 

2. A Yorkahireman. 

3. A vulgar person, a queer fellow. 

* tik-el, a. [Tickle, a.] 

t:(-ko6r', tik'-6.1, a. [Bengalee nama.] 

Bot. : Carctnia pedunculata , a tall tree, a 


[Tick (2), a.) 

* tyke, a. [Icel. Hk; Sw. tik = a 


or f ? ther l w ^t, here, camel, h6r. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino ; go, pot, 

r. wore, w 9 lfc work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, rfiU; try, Syrian. ». oe = e: ey = a; «m = kw. 


tikor-till 
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native of Rungpoor, Goalpara, and Sylbet in 
India. The fruit is large, round, smooth, 
and, wheo ripe, yellow. The fleshy part is 
of ft very sharp, pleasant taste, and is U3ed by 
the natives for curries, and for acidulating 
water ; if cut into slices it will keep for years, 
and might be used, in lieu of Hmes, on board 
ship on long voyages. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) 

tjk'-or, s. [Native name.] 

Botany, dc. : 

1. The tubers of Curcuma Uucorrh.ua, which 
grow in the forests of Bahar in India. They 
are yellow inside, and often a foot long. 

2. An excellent kind of arrowroot prepared 
from the tubers. 

ti'-kiis, ». [Native name.] 

Zool. : A small insectivorous mammal, from 
Malacca and Sumatra, described by Sir Stam- 
ford Raffles aa Viverra gymnura, but now 
known as Gymnurus raffiesiu Externally it is 
not unlike an opossnm with a lengthened 
muzzle ; greater portion of the body, upper 
part of legs, root of tail, and stripe over the 
eye black, the other parts white, it possesses 
glands which secrete a substance with a 
strong musky smell. 

tfl (IX *• [Till (1), #.] 
til (2), $. [Tilia.] 
til (3), #. [See def.] 

Ccmm.: The name given io the Canary 
Tslands to the wood of Oreodaphne exaltata. 
[Oreooaphne.] Called also Til wood. 

*t IX, prep, [Till, prep.] , 


tU'-bur-y, * til-burgh* «. [From the name 



teenth century.] A gig or two- wheeled coin 
riage without a top or cover. 

tll'-de, 9. [Sp.] The diacritic mark placed 
over the letter n (sometimes over l ) in Spanish 
to indicate that in pronunciation the follow- 
ing vowel la to be sounded as if a y had been 
affixed to it : as, caiion, pronounced can-yon. 

tile (1), * tyle, s. [A contract of tigel ; A. 8. 
tigele, from Lat. tegular & tile, lit = that 
which covers, from tego = to cover.] 

1. A kiod of thin slab of baked clay, used 
for covering roofs, paving floors, liniog 
furnaces or ovens, constructing drains, &c. 
Tiles, both flat and curved, were in great 
demand in Roman architecture. Roofs were 
covered with the flat and curved tiles alter- 
nating. Tiles two feet square with a foot at 
each angle were used io line the therm®, ao 
that an air space between them and the wall 
should prevent the absorption of the water by 
the latter. Tilea are manufactured by a 
similar process to bricks. Roofing tilea are 
of two sorts, plain tiles and pantiles ; the 
former are flat, and are usually made £ Inch 
in thickness, 10$ inches long, 6} wide. They 
weigh from 2 to 2$ pounds each, and expose 
about one-half to the weather ; 740 tilea cover 
100 superficial feet. They are hung upon the 
lath by two oak pina, inserted into holes made 
by the moulder. Pantiles, flrat used in Flan- 
ders, have a wavy surface, lapping under and 
being overlapped by the adjacent tiles of the 
same rank. They are made 14 J x 10$ ; expose 
ten inches to the weather : weigh from 5 to 5} 
pounds each ; 170 cover 100 superficial feet. 
Crown, Ridge, Hip, and Valley tiles are aemi- 
Cylindrical, or segments of cylinders, used for 
the purposes indicated. Siding-tiles are used 
as a substitute for weather bosrding. Holes 
are made in them when monlding, and they 
are secured to the lath by flat-headed naila. 
The gauge or exposed face ia sometimes in- 
dented, to represent courses of brick. Fine 
mortar is Introduced between them when they 
rest npen each other. Siding-tiles are some- 


times called Weather-tiles and Mathematical 
tiles ; these names are derived from their ex- 
posure or markings. They are variously 
formed, having curved or crenated edges, and 
various ornaments either raised or encaustic. 
Dutch tiies, for chimneys, are made of a 
whitish earth, glazed and painted with various 
figures. Drain-tiies are usually made in the 
form of an arch, and laid upon flat tiles called 
Soles. Paving-tiles ara usually square and 
thicker than those used for rooflug. [En- 
caustic.] Galvanized iroo tiles have been in- 
troduced in France. They are shaped like 
pantiles, ao that each laps upon its neighhour 
in the course, and each course laps upon the 
one beneath it. 

H The house* are represented es considerable, being 
built with «tooe and timber, and covered with tilet. 
a very uncommon fabric for the*e warm ciimatea aod 
aavage countries .' — A ruon : Voyayet, bk. iii., ch. ri. 

2. Brass-founding : The cover of a brass 
ftirnacs. Now made of iron, but formerly a 
flat tile. 

3. Metall. : A clay cover for a melting-pot 

4. A tall stiff hat ; a tall ailk hat, or one of 
that shape. (Slang.) 

" And down he sat wltboot farther hidding, having 
previooaly deposited hi* oid white hat ou tbe landing 
outside the door. ’ Ta’ut a werry good ‘un to look at. 
aaid 8am, * but It’* an astonish la* *uo to wear ; aud 
afore tbe brim went, it was a wery handsoma rtf#."— 
Dickent : Pickwick, ch. xlL 

tile creasing, ». 

Mason. : A row of tiles laid along the top of 
a wall, projecting beyond the face ; or each 
face, If Doth are exposed. A row of bricks 
laid header fashion is laid above, and is called 
a cope. A double row laid so as to break 
joint is double tile -creasing. 

tile-drain, ». A drain made of tiles. 

tile-earth, *. A strong clayey earth ; 
stiff, stubborn laod. (Prov.) 

tile-field, 9. Ground on which tiles are 
made. 

tile-kiln, s. A form of kiin adapted to 
burning tiles, 
tile-ore, s. 

Min. : An earthy form of cuprite (q.v.), of 
a hrick-red or reddish-brown colonr ; usually 
Impure from admixture of earthy limonite or 
turgite, and other substances. 

tile-pin, s. A pin, usually of hard wood, 
passing through a hole in a tile Into * lath, 
Ac., to secure it to the root 

tile-root, s. 

Bot . : Geiaaorhiza; a genus of Iridace®, 
with ahowy flowers, chiefly from the Cape of 
Good Hope, Seven species are cultivated in 
British greenhouses. 

tile-stone, s. 

L Ord. Lang. : A tile. 

II. Technically: 

1, Geol. (PL): Certain beds originally con- 
sidered by Murchison to be the Base of the 
Old Red Sandstone, but afterwards transferred 
by him to the highest part of the Upper 
Silurian. They have been retained in this 
position, and are considered to be the transi- 
tion beds from the Upper Silurian to the Old 
Red Sandstone. Salter proposed to call them 
Ledbury shales. They range from Shropshire, 
through Hereford and Radnorshire, into 
Brecon and Carmarthenshire. Their fauna is 
essentially that of the Upper Ludlow rock. 

2. Petrol. : A name by which certain slates 
which cleave along planes of hedding are 
known. They form roofing slates. 

tile-tea, s. A kind of inferior tea pre- 
ared by stewing refuse leaves with milk, 
utter, salt, and herbs, and solidifying the 
mixture by pressing into moulds. It ia sold 
at Kiachta to the Armenians for distribution 
through Western Siberia and the Caucasus. 
It ia an article of food rather than a beverage. 

tile- work, s. A place where tiles are 
made ; a tilery. 

tile (2), 9. [Etyra. douhtftil.] In Freemason and 
other lodges, the door of the lodge. [Tile (2), v .] 

tile (3), t. [Teil.] 

tiled \v.t. [Tile ( 1), s.) 

1. To cover with tilea. 

" Cioyr*, the tonne of Agriop*, devised tiling and 
•la ting of bouaec ftrat-"— P. Holland: Plinie, bk. vil., 
ch. lvt- 

2. To cover as with tilea. 


tile (2), v . i . [Tile (2), «.] 

1. In Freemasonry, Ac., to guard against 
tha entry of the uninitiated, by placing the 
tiler at the door : as, To tile a lodge. 

2. Hence, flg., to bind to keep aecrst what 
is said or done. 

tll'-e-ra, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. til(ia); Lat. fern. pi. 
adj. sutf. -ece.) 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Tiliace® (q.v.). 
Corolla none, or the petals entire ; anthers 
opening longitudinally. Families, Sloanid® 
and Grewid®. 

til'-er (1), s. [Eng. til(e) (1), v. ; -er.] A man 
whose occupation is to tile houses, Ac. 

til'-er (2), tyl'-er, s. [Eng. J£I(e) (2), v. ; -er.] 
In Freemasonry, Ac., the Keeper of tha door 
of a lodge. 

til'-er-y, s. [Eng. tile (1), a. ; -ry.] A place 
where tiles are made ; tile-works. 

• tile-shard, s. [Eng. tile (1), a., and 9hard.] 
A piece of broken tils. 

“ The Oreeke* after they have well rammed a floor* 
which they meane to pave, lay therupon a pavement 
of rubhinh. or eUe broken lil»»hard*.''—P. Holland : 
Plinie, bk. xxxvl., oh. xxv. 

tll'-St, 9 . [Teil.] 

Tll'-gate, 9. ISes dsf.) 

Geog. : Tilgate Forest in Sussex 
Tilgate beds, *. pi. 

Geol. : Calclferoua sandstones, alternating 
with friable and conglomerate grits, resting 
on blue clay, the whole constituting part of 
the Middle Wealdeo or Hastings Sand 

• group. They are developed lo Tilgate Forest. 

tU'-I-a, s, [Lat. = the lims tree.] 

Bot. : Lime or Linden tree ; the typical 
genus of Tiliace® (q.v.). Sepals five, petals 
five, often with a scale at the base. Style 
simple, stigma five-toothed, ovary five-celled, 
each cell with two ovules ; fruit globose, 
indehiscent, one-celled, ooe or two seeded. 
Known species eight, from ths north tem- 
perate zone. The American Lime or Linden 
(Tilia americana, or glabra) abounds on the 
shores of Lakes Eria and Ontario, and elsewhere. 
It ia replaced by other species in the south and 
west. It is commonly called Baaawood, and Is 
a handsome traa, with larger leaves than T. 
europoea, the European Lime. The latter ia, in 
common with the American Lima,ofteo planted 
as a shade tree. 

tU-i-a'^-ee, t. pL [Mod. Lat. tili(d ) (q.v.); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -acete.] 

Bot. : Lindenblooms ; an order of Hypogy- 
Dous Exogena, alliance Malvalea. Trees, 
shrubs, rarely herhs. Leaves simple, stipu- 
late, toothed, alternate. Flowers axillary ; 
aepala four or five, distinct or united ; seativa- 
tion valvate ; petals four or five ; stamens 
generally indefinite in number ; style one ; 
atigmas as many as the carpela, of which the 
ovary has from two to ten ; ovules varying in 
number; fruit dry or prickly, sometimes 
winged, with several cells, or with only one ; 
seeds one or many. Chiefly from the Tropica. 
Tribes Tile® and El®ocarpe® ; genera thirty- 
five, apecies 350 (Lindley ) ; genera forty, 
species 830 (Hooker). 

til'-lng, •. [Tile (1), v .] 

1. The operation of covering a roof, Ac., 
with tiles. 

2. Tilea on a roof ; tiles generally. 

"They ... let him down through tbe tiling with 
hi* couch before Jeeos ."—Luke V. 1*. 

tllk-er-6-dite, «. [After Tilkerode, Hartz, 
where flrat found ; suff. -i/« (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of clanaf halite (q.v.), differ- 
In the proportions of seleoinm and lead, and 
containing over 3 per cent, of cobalt. Occurs 
with other selenium compounds, 

till (1)* *• [Teel.] 

till (2), * tyll, 9. [Till (1), v.] 

1. A drawer. 

2. A money-box in a ahop, warehouse, Ac.; 
a cash-drawer, aa in a shop, counter, or the 
like ; a money-drawer in a counter or desk. 

” No «hopkeeper’* till or stock could be •»!«.’— Mac- 
aulay; Hitt, Eng., ch. xix. 

till (3), s. [An abbreviation of Until ( Prior ).] 
Bol. : Ervum Lens. 


boil, b poilt, J <SvH; cat, 5eU, chorus, $h\n, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eapist. ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan* -tion, -sion = shun ; ion, -gflon = zhiin- -clous, -tious, -filous = shus* -ble, -die, Ac. — b$l, d$l* 
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till-tilt 


till (4), e. [Scotch = a cold, unproductive 

GeoL: The Lower Boulder clay ; a atiff, 
stony, unstrati fled clay produced by the 
bottom moraine of a great Ice sheet. It is 
found largely in all regions of extended glacial 
action, and has been traced over vast regiuna 
of the northern United States and Cauada. 
Till varies in thickness from a few feet to 
20 or 30 yards, being usually thickest upon 
low-lying regions, aud thinning on ton elevated 
tracts. Stones of all sizes and shapes are 
disseminated through it, some of them several 
tons in weight Boulder clay is undoubtedly 
the result of glacial action, produced by the 
bottom moraines of extinct glaciers. 


till* * til, • till©, # tyl, * tyll, * tyle, prep . 
(Teel. = till, to ; Dan. til; Sw. till.] 

1. To. (In this sense atlll commonly need 
in Scotland and parts of England and Ireland.) 
** Thei fled out of Wales Aw«y tQl * Ireland.” 

Robert de Brunne, p. 8. 

* 2. To, unto ; np to ; as far as. 

** How oft «b«ll my brother «in apLbut vm, and 
forgive him t TiU *even Matthew iTiii. JL 

3. To the time of; until. 


- na the hrmlc of day." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Right's Dream, lit 1 


4. Used before verbs and sentences, to 
denote to the time or point expressed in the 
sentence or clause following. (An ellipse for 
till the time when.) 

"SUy there tCl I come to thee." 

Shakmsp. t Comedy of Error*, L 1 

* *(1) TUI into: Till; opto. 

" r with ell rood conscience bene lyued btfort God 

CO into this del’— WycUfe • Dedis xxiiL 

(2) TiU now ; Up to the present time. 

(3) Till then ; Up to that time. 

*(4) Til to: Until. 

“ It wa» set for treepMiyna CO to the seed corn ft." — 

Wy cliff t : Galatian* 111. 


* tfll (IX * till©, v.t . & i. [A.S. tyltan (?) ; 
Dut. iillen = to lift up; Low Ger. tillm — to 
lift, move from iWplace; Sw. dial, title.] 

A. Trans. : To draw. 


" The world . . . tyi hym drx wee 

“ * Pric keo- ~ 


Of Conscience, 1,18a 


And HUm' 

B. Intrans.: To lead. 

** Prom Done re In to Cheetre tCleth Wetlin* strete." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. a 

tni(2X * til-ie, *tul-i-en, *tyll, v.t. A i. 

[A.S. fiiina, teolian — to labour, to strive after, 
to till land, from til = good, excellent, profit- 
able ; cogn. with Dut. telen = to breed, to till, 
to cultivate ; Ger. zielen = to aim at, from siel; 
O. H. Ger. ztl = an aim, a mark.) 

A. Transitive: 


1. To plough and prepare for seed, and to 
dress ths crops of ; to cultivate. 


" The Lord Ood sent him forth from the gArdaa of 
Eden to rtff the ground from whence he v ‘ 1 — “ 

Genesis iiL IX 


* 2. To procure, to prepare, to set. 

** He cannot pipe nor sing, 

IV or neatly dress* spring, 

Nor knows « trap nor nxre to tiU." 

Browne : Shepheards Pipe. EcL IL 

B. Ini vans. : To practise agriculture ; to 
cultivate the land. 


’’They most purvey lor their own food, and either 
~ ' ’ h."— Bp. He" 


UR or famish." — Bp. HaU : Invisible JKort<4 hk. L. f a 


f till'-g.-'ble, a. [Eng. tiU (2), v. ; -uWe.) Cap- 
able of l>eing tilled ; fit for the plough ; arable. 

" This cnlculeiion, however, Is based opoo en eveo 
dl' trihatlori of the tillable Isnd, According to the loca- 
tion of the population, hot the report show# that the 
tillable land is rery unevenly distributed.* — Cent ury 
Magazine, Jane, JRSS. p. *14. 


ttT-lse-a^ s . [Named after THU, an Italian 
botanist (I655-1740X] 

Bot. : A genua of Crass ul ere. Calyx three 
or four parted or lobed ; petals three to five, 
generally distinct, acuminate. Styles short, 
carpels three to five, ovules one or more, 
follicles fsw or many seeded, constricted iu 
the middle. Known species twenty, distri- 
bution world-wide. T. simplex occurs on 
muddy river bauks from Nantucket to eastern 
Pennsylvania. It bears a greenish white 
flower. T. muscosa, the Mossy Tilliea, ie a 
small British plant, growing on moist barren 
sandy heaths. It Is a succulent plant, less than 
two inches high, with very small white or 
rose-tipped flowers. 


till age (age aslg), • ty 11-age, a [Eng. 
till (2), v. ; -age.) 

1. The operation, practice, art, or occupa- 


tion of tilling, or preparing land for crops, 
keeping the ground free from weeds which 
might hinder the growth of the crops, and 
dressing the crops; cultivation, agriculture, 
culture, husbandry. It includes the opera- 
tions of manuring, ploughing, harrowing, 
rolling, Ac. 


“The tn»tnraieot* *nd tools for tillage And hus- 
bAQdry.” — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 11L 


2. A place tilled or cultivated. 


tU-liind'-si-a, s. [Named by Linnaeus after 
a professor at Abo, who, e a countering a storm 
at sea, vowed never again to travel by water, 
and exchanged his original name for Tillands 
= on or by land.] 

Bot. : A genus of Bromeliacere. Calyx per- 
sistent, divided Into three oblong segments, 
lanceolate at the tip ; corolla tubular, longer 
than the calyx, also divided Into three seg- 
ments; stamens six, with short filaments; 
ovary superior ; stigma obtuse, trifid ; fruit a 
capsule, having three cells with several seeds, 
each supported by a long stalk of aggregate 
fibres, which at last becomes a feathery wing. 
Known species about thirty. TiUandsia us- 
neoides hangs down from the trees in the South- 
ern States like long, dry beards. It is used for 


stuffing birds and in tha preparation of an 
ointment used against haemorrhoids. 


T. utri- 

evlcUoy the Wild Pine of Jamaica, Is another 
parasite. The stem is three or four feet, and 
the leaves three feet long, with expanded 
bases, which retain any rain telling upon 
them ; ths bases then swell and form a bottle, 
contracted at the neck, and holding about a 
quart of water, of which animals and travel- 
lers make use during drought. T. monostachya, 
the Single-spiked TiUandsia, also has reser- 
voirs of water. 


tlU -er (1), * til-l-er, *tyl-i-er, «. [Eng. 
till (2), v. ; -cr.) One who tills or cultivates 
land ; a husbandman, a farmer. 

" The lofty rite, by N«ture framed, to tempt. 
Amid • wllderaeu of rocka end atoue , 

The fillet t hand." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk- V. 

tUl'-er (2), «. [Eng. till (l), v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1, One who draws. 

*2. A till, a money-drawer; a drawer of 
any kind. 

** Search her cabinet, rftid thoo •halt find 
Each tiller there with love epistles lin'd." 

Dry den : Juvenal, ir. 884. 

3. The handle of a spade. (Pror.) 

4. A transverse handle at the upper end of 
a pit saw. 

5. The handle of a cross-bow. 

*6. A cross-bow. • 

n. Naut. : The lever on the head of a 
rudder, by which the latter Is turned. 


Taking emefa fay the hand. At if be tu nwsplag a 
I nto the boat he aprnng.**^ __ _ \tiller, 


Longfellow: Miles Blandish, r, 

tiller-chain, a. 

Naut. : One of the chains leading from the 
tfller-head round the barrel of the wheel, by 
which the vessel is eteered. 


tiller-head, «. 

Naut. : The extremity of the tiller, to which 
the tiller-rope or chain Is attached. 

tiller-rope, s. 

Naut. : A rope connecting the head of the 
tiller with the drum of the steering-wheel. 

tiller -wheel, s. More properly termed 
steering-wheel, as it does not always act upon 
the rudder through ths intervention of & tiller, 
which is a bar or lever projecting from the 
rudder-head or rudder-post. Sometimes called 
a Pilot-wheel. 


tlll'-er (3), a. [Etym. doubtful.) The shoot 
of a plant springing from the root or bottom 
of the original stalk ; applied also to & sapling 
or sucker. 


"Thl* they ritually make of a carved ff&rr."— 
Eeelyn : Bylva, bk. 11L, eh. It., f 29. 


tlll'-er, v.L [Tiller (SX *-l To pat forth 
new shoots from the root or round the bottom 
of the original stslk. 

"The wheat plant very marh dtrifkee root crowding, 
end the object should be to eusare *utomn tillering. 
After which thick, beery. « peer-1 Ike >Ulki twnAlIy 
become developed loathe eustnng eprlnf and 


—Daily Telegraph, Oct. U, USX 


* tll-lSt, «. [Tilet.] The linden-tree. 


"The thin b*rk« of the Ltndea or Tillet tree.*—/*. 
Holland ; PUnie, hk. six., eh. ii 


tU-le-tl-a (tl as stu), *. [Named after 
Tillet, a Frenchman, who wrote on the diseases 
of wheat.] 

Bot. : A genns of Coniomycetous Pnngals. 
Si>ores perfectly globose, with a cellular outer 
coat. Tilletia caries constitutes Bunt fq.v.X 


tllT-ey, s. ITillv.] 


til-li-dee, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. till(us); Lat. fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -id«.] 

Entom. : A family of Serricoroes. Two at 
least of the palpi advanced and terminating in 
a knob; antennae various; body usually al- 
most cylindrical, with the head and thorax 
narrower than the abdomen. Chief genera, 
Till us and Clems. Called by Latreille Clerii. 


tll'-lle wSJ-lie, x ITillyfallv.] 


•till'-man, *tyll-man, e. lEng. till (2), v., 
and man.) One who tills the earth ; a hus- 
bandman. 


til -low, v.i. [Tiller, «.] 

tn'-lus, a. [Gr. nAAu» (tillo) — to pluck.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Tillidse. An* 
tenure gradually enlarging towards the apex, 
all the palpi terminating in a securiform joint. 
British species three or moreu 


til'-ljf, a. [Eng. tiU (4), a. ; -Jf-l Having the 
character of till or clayey earth. 

~ The toil of the parish of Holy wood Is of foordif. 
fcreot kinds ; one of which is a a««p strong kum. in* 
t«rs[»rrsrd with etonee, apoo » tilly bed.'— Sinclair: 
Scotland. 


tfl'-lj^, 8. [Etym. dnabtfuL] 

Bot. : The seed of Croton Parana, It Is 
used in India as a purgative. 


ffl'-l$r-flU~ly, tH-l*-v£l-ljf, interj. (A 
word of no derivation.] An interjection or 
exclamation nsed when anything said was re- 
jected as trifling or impertinent. 


** Am aot I cotuAugntoeocsT Am not I of h«r blood f 
Till yvally, Lady I "—Shakesp. : Twelfth Right, 11. 1 


til-mzv-tiir'-a, t. [Gr. riKy-a genit, 

TtXyaTo* (filmofos) = anything p»illed out or 
shredded, and o vpa (ovra) = a tail,] 

Omit A. .* Sparkling-tails ; a genu9 of Tro- 
chilidre, with one species, Tilrmtura duponti. 
from Guatemsla. Wiogs rather short ana 
somewhat sickle-sliaped ; tail feathers j>ointed, 
tha outermost narrow towards the tip, which 
Is curved inwards. 


tU'-mds, *. [Gr. rt \fioo (tilmoe) = t plucking 
or tearing, especially of the bair.] 

PathoL : A nicking of the bedclothes, 
through cerebral excitement, towards the con- 
clusion of any serious diseass. It is a very 
unfavourable symptom. 


tut (1), * told, • tclt, • tel to, a. [A.K teld, 
geiHd = a tent ; teldan = to cover ; cogn. with 
O. Dnt. telde = & tent; IceU tjald; Dan .tdt; 
Sw. talt ; Ger. eelt.] 

1 . Ord. Lang . ; A tent ; a covering overhead 
" But the rein mAde nn am 
Of tBt and catitasa" 

Denham t To Sir John Memds, 


“ Good ehepherd, good till man, good Jack and good Gill 
Make* hoaband aad hvmnite their coffer* to fill." 

Tusser : Husbandry. 

tll-lo-don -tl-a. (tl as 8hi), s. pi [Gr. rihhw 
(tillo) = to pluck, to tear, and oSovg (odousX 
genit. 63dvT<K (odontos) = a tootiL] 

Pahxont. : A group of fossil Mammals 
founded by Marah on remainsfirom the Middle 
and Lower Eocene of North America. They 
seem to combine the characters of the Ungu- 
late, Rodentia, and Carnivora. 


tG'-l6fc, a. [Etym. doubtful.) A bale or 
bundle. (Stmmonds.) 

til - 16 - ther'- i - dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tillo. 
ther(ium) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Palwont. : A family of Tillodonlia, haring 
molar teeth with distinct roots. 


tEL-ld-theiM-tim, S. [Gr. rlKXw (tillo) = to 
pluck, and 8i)piov (therion) = a wild beast.) 

Pahxont. : A genns of Tillodontia (q.v,). 
The skull was like that of ths Uraidre, ths 
molars were like those of the Uneulata, and 
the large Incisors very similar to those of the 
Rodentia. The skeleton resembled that of 
the Carnivora, but the feet were plantigrade, 
each with five digits, all armed with long, 
pointed ciawa. 


t&te, f&t, fare, &midxt, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, who, sin; mate, ouh, care, anlte, cur, r^le, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


tilt-timber 
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II. Technically: 

I„ Vehicles: 

(1) A waggon -cover, usually of canvas on 
wooden bows. 

(2) The temporary cover for sa artillery- 
cairiage. 

2. NanL ; An awning over the etem sheets of 
an o{«n boat, supported by stanchions on the 
gunwale. 

M A sail . . . mu Ukan down and converted Into an 
swmng or tUtf—Cook : Pint V oyage. bit. 1, oh. vil. 

tilt-boat, * tilt-bote, s. A boat having 
% cover or tilt of canvas or other cloth. 

** For Joyfully ha left the shore, 

And lu a tilt-boat homo return’d.** 

Cooper: Ver-Tert, !r. 

tilt-bonnet, s. A bonnet of some cotton 
material, having somewhat the form of a tilt ; 
a sun-bonnet. 

**The nymphs wear calico bonnets, and on their 
beads instead of garlands, have tilt-bonnet* sovsred 
With nankeen. - *— Atbentoum, March 4, 1611 

tilt-roof, s. A round -topped roo^ shaped 
like a tilt or waggon-cover. 

tilt (2), a. {Tilt, v.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A thrust 

“ Hie majesty seldom dismissed the foreigner till 
he had entertained him with the daughter of two or 
three of his liege subject*, whom be Tory dexterously 
put to death with the tilt nf his laucc.”— Addison: 
Freeholder. 

2. A military exercise on horseback, in 
which the combatants attacked each other 
with lances; hence, a bimrp, brief combat, 
verbal or otherwise ; a lively debate or parlia- 
mentary quarrel. 

8. A tilt-hammer (q.v.). 

4. Inclination forward: as, the tilt of a 
Cask. 

IL Geol. : An upheaval of the strata to a 
high angle of elevation ; the strata thus up- 
beaved. 

U Full tilt : With full force directly against 

anything. 

*' The beast coroe* /U7Wi« at the canoe.”— Pompier : 
Voyage* {an. 1676J. 

tilt-hammer, s. A large hammer worked 
by steam or water-power, and used princi- 
pally in compacting the balls of iron aa they 
come from the puddling-furnace, and driving 
out the dross with which the iron is asso- 
ciated when in the form of pig, and some of 
which is removed by the reverberating flames 
of the famace. It is also used in heavy 
forging. The ordinary tilt-hammer has a 
cast-iron helve a, supported at the end b on 
plummer-blocks, fixed upon wooden beams to 
ease the jar. The head c, of wrought-iron 



TILT-HAMMER. 


faced with steel, passes through an eye In the 
helve, and is secured by a key. The base of 
the anvil is of cast-iron, and the pane d of 
wrought-iron, faced with eteel. The head is 
raised by a series of came npon a cast-iron 
collar e, called the cam -ring hag, fixed on the 
shaft /, which is provided with a heavy fly- 
wheel. The hammer has usually a drop nf 16 
to 24 inches, and strikes 75 to 100 blows per 

! minute. When nnt in use it is propped up by 
the support g . The power is applied and re- 
gulated by the use of a foot-treadie running 
around the bed of tbe hammer in such a 
manner that the operator can stand in front 
or on either gide. 

tilt-mill, *. A building whers a tilt- 
hammer is need. 

tilt- st eel, s. Forged or hammered steel. 

tilt yard, s . A place for tilting; lists for 
tilting. 

" Sir Artbgal* Into the tilt-yard came." 

Spencer: P. Q., V. lit 10. 


tnt, * tylte, v.i. A t. [A.S. tealt =r unsteady, 

tottering; tyltan = to totter; cog. with Icel. 
tolta = to amble as a horse ; Sw. tulta = to 
waddle ; Ger. zeit = an ambling pace ; zelter = 
a palfrey.] 

A* Intransitive: 


* 1. To totter, to fall. 

“This ilk toon schal tylto to rroande." 

A Hit. Poem*, ML 

* 2. To toss about, to ride or float. 


41 The floatlug vessel . . . 

Eode tilting o'er th» wavea." 

Milton • P.L.,X L 747. 

3. To run or ride and thrust with a iaoee ; 
to joust, as in a tournament. 

4. To fight ; to thrust in general. 


** Swords on t and tilting oue at other’s breast." 

Shaketp. : Othello, iL X, 

5. To lean or be inclined forward ; to rise 
or fall into a slanting position ; to fall as on 
one side. (Frequently with up.) 


** As tbs trunk of ths body U kopt from tilting for- 
wards by tbe mnscles of the back. so from falling 
buck ward by thoss nf the belly."— Grew; CotmoMtgia. 
B. Transitive: 

• L To thrust a weapon at. 


** Ha should tilt her ” 

Bsaum. A Piet. ; Wemari* Prim, 111. t 


* 2. To point or thrust, as a weapon. 

" Now horrid slaughter reigns : 

Bon* ngalust fathers tilt tfao fatal lance, 
Careless of doty. - ’ Philip*. (Todd.) 


3. To incline ; to raise one end of, as of a- 
cask, for the purpose of discharging the 
liquor. (Frequently with up.) 


4. To hammer or forge with a tilt or tilt- 
hammer ; as. To tilt steel. 


^ To tilt up: 

Geol : To throw up suddenly or abruptly at 
a high angie of inclination : as, The strata were 
tilted up. The upheavai has often led to the 
fracture and dislocation of ths beds thus 
elevated. 


tttt-ed, pa. par. or a, [Tilt, r.] 

tilted-steel, s. Blistered eteel heated in 
a furnace and subjected to the action of a 
tilt-hammer, which strikes about 700 blows 
per minute, and increases the solidity and 
tenacity of the metal. 

tllt'-er, a. [Eng. lilt, v. -er.J _ 

1. One who tilts or jousts. 

" Many a bold filter, who missed ths mark with tbe 
ai>earpoiut had bia hand dashed against It In bla 
hlundorlug career.*'— A - night : Pictorial Hist. Eng., IL 
876. 

2. One who tilts or Inclines anything. 

3. One who hammers with s tilt or tilt- 
hammer. 


tilth, & [A.S. tildh.) 

1. The act or operation of tilling or pre- 

C ring ths ground for a crop; tillage, hus- 
ndry. 

** Her plenteous womb 
Expressed Its full fiUA and husbandry." 

Shaketp.: Measure for Meat are, L 4. 


2. The state or condition of beiog tilled or 
prej>ared for a crop. 

** Ths lands abonld bo reduced to a fine tilth.*— 
Smithson : Useful Book for Parmer * p. 12. 

* 3. That which ia tilled ; tillage ground. 

M O’er the rough tUtk hs cast bla ayes around. 

And soon tbo plough of adamant ba fouud.” 
Pnwket : Apollonius Rhodiut ; Argon., It. 

4. The degree or depth of soil turned by the 
plongh or epade ; that available soil on the 
earth* 8 surface which tbe roots of crops 
strike. 


tilt'-lhg, pr. par. or a, [Tilt, r.] 
tilting fillet, a [Arris-fillet.] 

tilting-helmet, s. A large helmet some- 
times worn over the other ftt tournaments. 


tlltlng-spear, *. 

naraents. 


A spear nsed In tour- 


* tlT-ture, *. [Formed from till, v., nn s sup- 
posed ’analogy with culture .] The act or pro- 
cess of tilling land ; tillage. 

“ Oood ttlth brings sends*, 

Eulll tilture wemlee.* 

Tuswer i Husbandry ; March'* Abstract. 

til'-wood, 8. [Til (3).] 

tim'-a- 9 ito, a [From Lat. Timanim minus 
= Gainzigrad, Servia ; snfif. - its (Patrol.).'] 
Petrol : A name given hy Breithsupt to a 
falsitic rock enclosing crystals of white fel- 
spar, Ac. Now shown to belong to the 


andesites (q.v.X some being quartz- free, and 
others grouping with the Quartz-andesitea. 

ti-ma'-li-a, s, [Etym. douhtfui.l 

Omith . : The type-geuus of Timaliinse (q.v.), 
with twelve species from the 51 alay Peninsula, 
Sumatia, Borneo, and Java. Bili witli sides 
much compressed to tip ; few short bristles 
at base ; nostrils in email groove, semilunar 
opening with it smaii scale ; wings fifth to 
seventh quiils longest ; tarsi with one long 
scaie in front, 

tlm-a-li'-i-dea, s. pi. [5Iod. Lat. timalU a ) ; 
Lat. fein. arij. guff. -ides.] 

Omith.: Bahbling Thrushes; a groop of 
small, strong-legged, active Passerine birds, 
mostly of dull colours, which are especially 
characteristic of the Oriental region, in every 
part of which they abound, while they are 
much less plentiful in Australia and Africa. 
The Indo-Chinese sub-region is the head- 
quarters of the family, whence it diminishes 
rapidly In all directions in variety of both 
generic and specific forme. Wallace puts tha 
genera at thirty-five and the species at 240, 
Other writers extend the limits of the family, 
which they place under the Timiifonnes (q.v.). 
making the chief characteristic a rounded and 
concave wing, and divide it into the follow- 
ing sub-familiee : Troglodytime, Brachy- 
poainBe, Timaliinfe, Cisticoiime, and Miminse. 

tl-m&l-l-i’-nce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. timaii(a)? 
Lat. fern. pi. sdj. suff. -ince.] 

Omith. : A sub-family of Ttmaliidse (q.v.), 
approximately equivalent to the family Tiina- 
liidse ae first described above. Bill moderate, 
keel curved ; nostriis exposed ; wings short 
and rounded; tail graduated; tarsi long and 
strong; toes tong, strong, with large scales 
above ; ciaws compressed sad sharp. 

tlm-ar'-cha, t. [Gr. npapx^ (timarchia) = 
honour, reapect] 

Entom. : A genus of Chrysomelidse, akin to 
Chryaoinela, but without wings, and having 
the elytra joined. One species, Timarchct 
tenebricoaa, is popularly called the Bloorfy-noee 
Beetle. 

tl-ma'-rl-^t, a. [Turk.] (See extract.) 

*’ Those who, hy * kind of feudal tenure, posses* 
land ou coudition of service, *re culled Tnrutriot* ; 
tbor **rvo as Spatia, according to the exteut of terri- 
tory, and bring a certain number into tbe field, gener- 
ally cavalry . -- — Byron ; Bride of A bydo*. ( N otej 

tim'-bal, s. [Tvmsal.] 

tlm’-ber (l), * tim bre, * tym-ber, s. & a. 

[A.S. timber = stuff or material to buiid with ; 
cogn. with Dut. <iminer= timber or atructuro ; 
Icei. timbr; Dan. timmer ; Sw. timmer; Ger. 
trimmer — a room, timber ; Goth, tixarjan = to 
build ; timrja = a builder ; IceL Umbra — to 
build ; Dan. fontre; Ger. zimmem ; A.S. Um- 
brian— to build. From the same root aa Gr. 
Sep ud (demo) = to bnild ; Eng. dome, domicile , 
domestic, Ac. ; Lat. domus = s house. The b 
ia excrescent, as In number .] 

A* As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Trees cut dnwn, squared, or caps hie ot 
being squared, into beams/ rafters, boards, 
planks, Ac., to bo employed in the construc- 
tion of houses, ships, Ac., or in carpentry, 
joinery, Ac. [Batten, Beam, Board, Deal, 
Post, Rafter, Ac.] Timher is usually sold 
by the load. A load of rough or unhewn 
timher Is forty cubic feet, and a load of squared 
timber fifty cubic feet, estimated to weigh 
twenty cwt. In the case of plauks, deals, 
Ac., the load consists of so many square feet. 
Thus, a load nf one-inch piank ie 600 square 
feet, a load nf planks thicker than one inch, 
equals 600 square feet divided hy the thick- 
ness in inches. The term ie often used for all 
kinds of felled and seasoned wood. 

2. A general term for growing trees yielding 
wood suitable for constructive purposes. The 
chief are fir, pine, oak, ash, elm, beech, syca- 
more, walnut, chestnut, mahogany, teak, Ac. 

M Okea there aro ns falre, straight, tall, and aa good 
limber a* any o*u be, and also great store.'— Hatkluyt : 
Voyage*, ill. 27b. 

3. Sometimes applied to growing trees ; 
trees generally ; woods. 

** Tbs lack of timber la the moet serious drawback ot 
tbe whola region. - * — Century Magatine, Aug., 1862, p. 
607. 

4. A piece of wood for buiidiog, or already 
framed ; one of the main beams of a bnildlng. 

*' TiTnber* and planks . . . were all prepared.”— 
Anton : Voyage*, bit. lit, ch. iiL 


b6^; ptfilt, cat, 9011, chorus, $htn, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon; exist, -fog. 

~dan. -tian = shan. -tion, -cion = shun; -(ion, ~$lon — zhon. -cions, -tious, -siona = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, deL 
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timber— time 


* 5. The materials for any structure. (Used 
also figuratively, as in the example.) 


M Bach dispositions sre the very errors »f hamu 
n stare : and ret they are the fittest timber to make 
politicks of. like to knee timber, that U good for ships 
to be tossed. hut not for house* that shall stand firm." 
— fiawa 


6. The body, stem, or trunk of a tree. 

M We take 

From erery tree lop, bark, and part o* the timber* 
Shakes p. ; Btnry ViiL. L 2. 

7. A leg. (Naut. slang.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Mining: Planks set to support the roof 
and sides of a gallery or drift. A set of tim- 
bers consists of the cap or head-piece, two 
uprights, iegs, or stanchions, and the sleeper 
or silL 


2. Shipbuild . : One of the carved frames 
which form the ribs of a ship. They are built 
up of several pieces. The floor-timbers are 
between the keel and keelson, and the out- 
ward and upward extension-pieces are fut- 
tocka, first, seoond, third, Ac. The portiona 
extending above the deck-level are the top 
timbers. (Usually in the plural) 

B. As adj. : Made or constructed of wood : 
as, a timber house, timber work. 

TT Timbers in the head : 

Shipbuild. : Pieces of timber with one end 
bearing on the upper cheeks, and the other 
extended to the main rail of the bead. 


timber and room. «. 

SMpfmtW. ; The width of a timber and a 
space. ALso called room-and-space, or berth- 
and- space. 

timber-brick, *. A piece of timber, of 
the size and shape of a brick, inserted in 
brickwork to attach the finishings to. 

timber-frame, ». The same as Gang- 
saw (q.v.). 

timber-head, s. 

Shipbuild. : So mnch of a frame-timber as 
rises above the deck. 


timber-hitch, a. 

Naut. : The end of a rope taken round a 
spar, led under and over the standing part, 
and passed two or three turns round its own 
part, making a jamming-eye. 

• timber lode, a. 

Law: A service by which tenants formerly 
were bound to carry felled timber from the 
woods to the lord's house. 

timber-man, s. 

Mining : The mao employed In placing 
supports of timber in the mine. 

* timber-mare, e. A sort of wooden 
horse on which soldiers were made to ride as 
a punishment. 

timber-measure, #. [Timmer, A. 1. 1.] 

timber-merchant, s. A dealer in tim- 
ber. 


timber-scribe, s. A race-knife (q.v.). 

timber-sow, j. A worm in wood ; a 
wood-louse. 

" Diver* creator**, though they be loathsome to 
take, are of this kind ; u earth-worms, timber-sot w, 
mail*."— Bacon. 

timber-toe, *. A ludicrous term for a 
wooden leg or a persoa with a wooden leg. 
Used slso in the East-end of London for a 
person wearing clogs. 

timber-trade, s. Commerce in timber. 
Up till the time of Henry VI 11. the woods 
and forests of England supplied the timber 
which the country required. In this reign 
and that of Queen Elizabeth various measures 
were passed to prevent waste of native wood, 
and a timber trade from abroad arose. In the 
United States the abundance of native timber 
renders unnecessary any foreign trade except 
as an exportation, or the importation of fine 
cabinet woods from the tropica. The export of 
American timber (crude and manufactured) 
from the porta of the United States is large, 
reaching in 1890 the value of $28,255,745. 
The aonnal lumber product of this country is 
estimated as worth $700,000,000. 

timber-tree, s. A tree yielding wood fit 
for building purposes. 

timber- wain, s. A timber-waggon. 

“ Downward the ponderous timber-wnin resounds." 

Wordsworth: Evening Walk. 


timber -work, * timber- worke, «. 

Work constructed of wood ; woodwork. 

" The stone work wlthttandeth the fter, and the 
timber- work* the battel! ram." — Holding* : Ccetir. 
foL 10L 

timber-worm, «. Probably the larva of 
a beetle which bores into and feeds on timber. 

timber-yard, s. A yard or place where 
timber is stored. 

• tlm-ber(2), a. [Fr. timbre ; Sw. timber ; Low 
Ger. timmer ; Ger. simmer = a certain number 
of skins. Remote etym. doubtful] An old 
mercantile term, used both In Englsnd and 
Scotland to denota a certain number of skins, 
in the case of the skius of martens, ermine, 
sahlea, and the like, 40; of other skins, 130. 

*' Having presented them with two ffmfterof sables." 
—Beylin : Reformation, iL 202. 

tlm -ber (3), *. [Fr- timbre — a crest, a helmet] 
Heraldry : 

1. A row or raok of ermine in a oobleman’a 
coat 

2. The helmet, mitre, coronet, Ac., when 
placed over the arras in a complete achieve- 
ment 

tlm'-bor (1), • tim bre, v.t. A f. [Timber 
( i). *-] 

A. Trans. : To furnish or construct with 
timber ; to support with timber. 

“The sides of this road. It was said, were oot suffl. 
deatly timbered."— Daily Chronicle, it arch 1«. 1587. 

* B. tntrans. : To take to a tree ; to settle 
or build on a tree. 

“The one took op In a thicket of brushwood, and 
the other timbered apon a tree hard hy’—L' Estrange. 

• tlm -ber (2), v.t. [Timber (3), ».] To sur- 
mount, to decorate, as a crest does a coat of 
arms. 

" A purple plume timber* bis stately crest" 

Sylvester. 

tlm’-bcred, ■ tlm-bred, a. [Eng. timber 

(1) , s- ; -«i.) 

L Literally : 

1. Furnished or constructed with timbers. 

" A low timbered house, where the governonr abides 
all the daytime."— Dampier: Voyage* (an. issfl). 

2. Covered or abounding with growing 
timber ; wooded : as. The country is well 
timbered. 

" IL Figuratively : 

L Built, framed, shaped, formed. 

M 1 think. Hector was oot so clean timbered .* 
Shaketp. : Love'* Labour * Lott , V. 2. 

2. Massive ; like timber. 

** His timbered bones all broken rudely rumbled." 

Spenser : E. Q. t V. IL SOl 

tlm'-ber-er, s. [Eng. timber ( 1 ), s. ; -er.] A 
timber- man. 

timberer’s axe, i. 

Mining: An axe or hatchet used in chop- 
ping to length, and notching the timbers 
which enpport the roof and sides of the 
gallery or drift. 

tim’-bdr-llng, *. [Eng. timber (l), a. ; dimin. 
suff. ding.] A small timber-tree. (Pror.) 

• tlm-bes-tere, * tym-bes-tere, s. [Eng. 
timb(rel); fern. suff. -star.] A woman who 
played on the timbrel or tambourine, to the 
music of which she danced. They often went 
about in bands or companies. 

*‘ A troop of tlrabrel-glrl* (or tymbestrree, as they 
were popularly celled)." —Lytton : Last of ike Baron*, 
ch. IL 

• tlm bour ino, s. [Tambourine.] 

• tim-bre (l), a. [Timber (1), «.] 

• tlm-bre (2), s. [Fr.] The same as Timser 

(2) , *. (q.v.). 

t fan' -bre (bre as ber) (3), a. [Fr.] 

Her, : The crest which in any achievement 
stands on the top of the helmet. 

tim-bre (bre as ber) (4X tym-bre, s. [Fr., 
from Lat. tympanum = a drum.] [Timsrel.] 
Mime: 

•l.A tirabrei (q.v.). 

" Where as the passeth by the ■ treats. 

There was f nl many a f jrmire beat. 

And many a maide caroleude." 

Gower: C. A., vL 

2. The quality of tone distinguishing voices, 
Instruments, and stops, irrespective of pitch 
or intensity. All the notes or a given atop of 
an organ have of necessity the same timbre, 
but In pitch they range throughout the extent 


of the chromatic scale. Corresponding notea 
of stops pitched in unison, such as the open 
diapason, dulcians, trumpet, bassoon, cremoua, 
vox humana, have the same pitch, but each 
dalera from the others in timbre ; the quality 
of the tone is different. This difference is 
attained in various ways. Some of the pipes 
have wooden mouth-pieces, others metallic 
mouth-pieces, reed pipes, reeds of varying 
qualities, tubes of varying proportions ana 
shapes, to imitate the peculiar sounds of the 
various instruments after which they are 
named, as flute, trumpet, bassoon, oboe, Ac. 


tim'-brel, * tlm'-brell, * tym-brel, * tym- 
byre, s. [A dimin. from Mid. Eng. timbre 
from Fr. timbre; Q. Fr. tymbre = a, timbrel, 
from Lat. tympanum — a drum, from Gr. 
rvtJLiravov ( tumpanon ) = a kettledrum.] [Tv*- 
Pandm.] 

Music : An instrument of music ; a kind of 
drum, tahor, or tambourine. It lias been in 
use from the earliest times (Exod. xv. 20). It 
is now known as a tambourine. 


** Field, town, and city with hie Dime do ring ; 

The tender virgin* to their timbrel* siug 
Dittiee of hluu % Drayton David A Goliah. 

* timbrel-girl, *. A timbestere (q.v.). 

*' Bbe **w . . . the hateful timbrel-girl*, followed b> 
the rabble, and weaving their strange dances toward* 
the tpoL'—Lytton ; Last of the Baron*, ch. iiL 


• tim'-brelled, * tim -br$Ied, a. [Eng 

timbrel ; -ed] Sung to the accompaniment of 
the timbrel. 


** In vain with timbreUd anthem* dark 
The nble-ctoled sorcerer* bear hi* wor*hlpt ark.' 

MiUon : On the Eatirtty. 

* tlm-brdl-6-gf, s, [Fr. timbre = a stamp ; 
Eng. suff. -ology.] The science or study of 
postage-stamps. 

* tfan-broph -I-l$f, ». [Fr. timbre — a stamp, 
and Gr. d>tAfco (philed) =to love.] The same 
as Philately (q.v.). 

** It 1* poeeibly * question whether the science thonid 
properly be called philately or fimiro/Aify. It is, w# 
believe. also styled ui »ome Euglisb work* tlmbrology.* 
—Athenaeum, Oct. L Pw 48L 


•,tim-bu-rine', a. [Tambourine.] 


time (1), • tyme, s. [A.S. tima - time ; cogn. 
with Icel. iimi; Dan. time ; Sw. ftmm« = an 
hour. From tlie same root as tide (q.v.^] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The geoeral idea of successive existence ; 
measure of duration. It is absolute or rela- 
tive. Absolute time is considered without 
aoy relation to bodies or their motions. It 
is cooceived by us as unbounded, continuous, 
homogeneous, unchangeable in the order of 
its parts and divisible without end. Relative 
time is the sensible measure of any portloo of 
duration, often marked by particular pheno- 
mena, as the apparent revolution of the 
celestial bodies, the rotation of the earth on 
its axis, Ac. Relative time is divided into 
years, months, weeks, days, hoars, minutes, 
seconds, and measured by instruments con- 
structed for the purposes, as clocks, watches, 
chronometers, clepsydras, sun-dials, hour- 
glasses, Ac., the first three being those com- 
monly employed. Time is often personified 
as an old mao, winged and bearing a scythe, 

"Oar coooeptioa of time originate* in tbs.t of 
motion; *ud particularly La tbess regular and 
eqoahio motion* curried oil In the hmveas, the parts 
of which, from their perfect similarity to each other, 
arc correct measures of the continuous sad successive 
quantity called Time, with which they are cooceived 
to eo-exist. rim# therefore may be defioed. The per- 
ceived number of successive movement*. — Gillie*: 
Aristotle i Ethic * ; Analysis, ch. 1L 

2. A particular portion or part of duration, 
whether past, present, or future, and con- 
sidered either as a space or as a point, a 
period as well as a moment ; season, moment, 
occasion. 

M At that time I made her weep," 

Shakesp. ; Tsoo Gentlemen, It. 4 

3. An sge ; a part of duration distinct from 
other parts ; the period at which any definite 
event occurred or person lived; as, Thi* 
happened in the time of Moses. 

% The time : The present age or period. 

" The time is oot of JoIoL" Shaketp. : Hamlet, 1. L 

4. A proper occasion or season for anything; 
hence, an opportunity. 


“ But an adversary of no common prowess was 
watchlog bis time,"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. IT. 

5. Life or duration of life regarded as em- 
ployed or destined to employment; tha al- 
lotted period of life. 

“ r like this place, „ 

And wUllogly would watte my time I* It 

Shakesp. : At Yon Like It, IL 4 




I 
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6. The present life ; existence or duration 
of a being In this world. 

7. AH time, the future, eternity. 

M To keep your Dame Hvlug to time.* 

Shaketp. : Corioianut, ▼. 2. 

8. The state of things at a particular 
moment or season ; prevailing state of cir- 
cumstances; circumstances. (Generally In 
the plural, and often with au adjective, as 
good times, hard times, &c.) 

•* Tbe spacious timet of great EliwiDfth." 

Tennyson : Dream of Fair Women, 7. 

9. Performance or occurrence of an action 
or event with reference to repetition ; hence, 
simply used by way of multiplication. 

** Ay me, *bo crie*. and twruty timet Woe, woe.* 
Shaketp. : Venut A Adonis, SSS. 

10. Leisure; sufficient time or opportunity. 


*♦ Uttle time tor Idle questioners.’ 


questioners. 

Ten nyton : Enid, 272, 


• 11. Duration of a being ; age, years. 

•* A yonth of greater time than I shall «how to be." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, IL 7. 


12. Hour of death, period of travail or the 
like. (Luke 1. 67.) 

13. One of the three dramatic unities 
formerly considered essential In the classical 
drama. The Unity In time consisted In keep- 
ing the period embraced in the action of the 
piece within the limit of twenty-four hours. 
[Unity.] 

II. Technically: 

1. Gram, : The same as Tense, ». (q.r.). 


2. Music: 

(1) The relative duration of & sound (or rest) 
as measured by the rhythmical proportions of 
the different notes, taking the semibreve (o) 
ns the unit or standard : the minim (<J) being 
half the semibreve ; the crotchet (J) nelf the 
minim ; the quaV^f if) half the crotchet, and 
so on. 

(2) The division of musical phrasee into 
certain regulated portions measured with 
regard to the value of the notes with respect 
to the semibreve, which. In modem music, is 
held to be the standard of time. There are 
two sorts of time : duple, with two, four, or 
eight beats in the bar ; and triple, with three 
beats in a bar. There Is also compound time, 
or time formed of the union of triple with 
duple, and triple with triple, each having a 
distinctive time signature. 

( 3 ) The absolute velocity or pace at which 
ft movement ia performed, as indicated by the 
directions, quick, slow, presto, grave, lento, 
allegro, &c. 

3. Phrenol . : One of the perceptive faculties, 
the organ of which 5s divided into two portions, 
one placed above the middle of each eyebrow. 
It is supposed to enable one to conceive the 
duration of eveuta or phenomena, and their 
simultaneous or successive occurrence. 

% Time is the generic term ; it is either 
taken for the whole or tha part. We speak 
of time when the simple idea of time only ia 
to be expressed, as the time of the day, or the 
time of the year. The date is that period of 
time which ia reckoned from the date or com- 
mencement of a thing to the time that it ia 
spoken of; hence, we .speak of a thing as 
being of a long or a short date. Era and 
epoch both refer to points of time rendered re- 
markable by events ; but the former ia more 
commonly employed in the literal sense for 
points of computation in chronology, as the 
Christian era; the latter is indefinitely em- 
ployed for any period distinguished by 
remarkable events ; the grand rebellion Is an 
epoch in the history of England. (Cra66.) 

*1 1. Absolute time: Time irrespective of 
local standards ; time everywhere reckoned 
from one standard. 


2. Apparent time , Solar time: Time as reck- 
oned by the movements of the sun ; time as 
shown by a sun-diaL 

3. Astronomical time : Mean solar time, 
reckoned by counting the hours continuously 
from one to twenty-four, instead of dividing 
them into two twelves. 

4. At times : At distant intervals of duration. 

** The Spirit of the Lord began to move him at timet." 

—Judges xiil. 25. 

5. Civil time: Time as reckoned for the 
purposes of civil or of ordinary life. In most 
civilised countries the division of civil time is 
into years, months, weeks, days, hours, 
minutes, and seconds, besides vaguer desig- 
nations, such as morning, noon, evening, 
night, &c* 


6. Common time : 

(1) Mil. : The ordinary time taken in march- 
ing, being about ninety paces per minute, as 
distinguished from quick time, in which 110 
paces are taken. 

(2) Music: [Com mon-tim a]. 

7. Equation of time: [Equation]. 

8. Greenwich time: Time as settled by the 
passage of the sun's centre over the meridian 
of Greenwich, England. [Railway-time.] 

9. In good time: 

(1) At the right moment ; in good season. 

** To Jwt in good time." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, it 2. 

(2) Fortunately, happily. (Often used 
Ironically.) 

**/« good time here come* th« noble duke." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., It 1* 

10. In time: 

(1) At the right moment ; before it is too 
late. 

“ Oontlo phymlo given fn time bed cured me." 

Shaketp. : Henry Yl I!., It. 2. 

(2) In course of time ; in the course of 
things ; by degrees : eventually : as, He got 
weli in time. ■ 

11. Local time: Time determloed by the 
moment at which the sun comes to the 
meridian at any particular place. As the ex- 
tension of the railroad Bystem has Introduced 
railroad, or standard, time into a very part 
of the United States, tha reckoning of local 
time Is becoming obsolete. [Standard-time, 
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12. Mean time, Mean solar time: [Mean- 
time]. 

13. Mick of time : The exact moment In 
point of time required by necessity or con- 
venience ; the critical moment. 

14. Railroad time : Standard time, to which 
all railroad clocks are adjusted. 

? Central-time; Eastern-time ; MouniafaAime ; 
Pacific-time. [See Univebsal-time.] 

15. Sidereal time: [Side real-time}* 

16. Solar time: [1 2.]. 

17. Time about : Alternately. 

18. Time enough: In season; soon enough. 

19. Time of day: 

(1) A greeting or salutation appropriate to 
the hour of the day, as Good morning, Good 
evening, &c. 


time - bargain, s. An engagement en- 
tered into with a view to being closed before 
or at a given time. The subject of these 
bargains may be any commodity whatever, 
such as cotton, iron, wool, tobacco, corn, &c., 
and purchases or sales of these commodities 
against time are often made. But by far the 
largest number of time bargains are made in 
Stock Exchange securities ; and are generally 
mere gambling transactions, carried on from 
time to time by the mere payment of the dif- 
ference between the stipulated price and the 
actual price on the settling-day. 

** Time-bargains originated lo the practice of clotlng 
tbo bank for tlx week* in each quarter for tbe pro. 
pa ration of the dlvldeudt. At ao transfer could b* 
made duriag that period. It bream* a practice to buy 
and tell for the opening. The habit, once formed, 
waa extended to other stocks, and at neither stock 
nor capital waa accessary for the conclusion of bar- 
gains, It opened the way for a hoat of needy ad ven- 
turer who were Qot alow to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of makiag e gain, while they had nothing 
Xaloutf—Bithell: Counting-house Diet. 

time-beguiling, a. Making time pas* 
quickly and pleasantly away. 

•* A time-beguiling ditty, for delight 
Of hit fond partaer, silent in the neat" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vi. 


•time-bettering, a. Improving the 
state of things ; full of innovations. 

M Some fresher stamp of tbe time-bettering days.* 
Shaketp. : Sonnet II 


* time -be wasted, a. Consumed or used 
up by time. 

'* My oil-dried lamp, and timeAewasted light" 

Shaketp. ; Richard L A 


• time-bill* s. A time-table. 

time-book, ». A book in which is kepi 
a record of the time persons have worked. 


• time-candle, x. A candle in which the 
size and quality of the material and the wick 
are so regnlated that a certain length will 
bum in a given time. Candies coloured or in- 
dented at certain Intervale so as to mark time 
were patented in England in 1859. 

time-detector, *. An Instrument for 
recording the time at which a watchman may 
be present at different stations on his beat. 

time-fuse, s. A fuse which can be so 
arranged as to explode a charge at a certain 
determinate interval after the time of its Igni- 
tion. This Is usually effected either by cutting 
out or off a portion of the fuse or by employ- 
ing compositions of which given lengths bum 
at different rates. 


When every one will give the time of dag. 

Shaketp. : 2 Hertrg Yl., ill. 


(2) The latest aspect of affairs ; a dodge. 
(Slang.) 

*20. Time of grace: Time during which 
hunting could be lawfully carried on. 

21. Time out of mind, Time immemorial: 
Law : Time beyond legal memory : that is, 
the time prior to the reign of Richard I., 


A.D. 1189. 


22. To heal time : [Beat, v. t C. 16]. 


23. To move , run, or go against time: To 
move, run, or go, as ft horse, a runner, &c., 
as fast as possible so as to ascertain the 
greatest epeed attainable, or the greatest 
distance that can be passed over in a certain 


time. 

24. To kill time : To beguile time ; to occupy 
one's eelf so ss to cause the time to pass 
pleasantly or without tediousnesa. 

25. To lose time : 

(1) To fail by delay to take full advantage 
of the opportunity afforded by the coqjunc- 
turn ; to delay. 

“ Tha earl lost no time, hnt marched day and night" 
— Clarendon. 

(2) To go too slow: as, A watch or clock 
loses time. 


26. True time: 

(1) Ord. Lang . : Mean time as kept by a 
good 'clock. 

(2) Astron.: Apparent time as reckoned 
from the transit of the sun’s centra over the 
meridian. 

^ Time is need in many compounds, the 
meanings of which are for the most part eelf- 
explanatory : as, time-battered, time-enduring, 
time-worn, &c. 

time-ball, s. A ball on a pole, dropped 
by electricity at ft prescribed instant of time 
(usually 12 m.) ; an electric time-ball. It is 
used especially in maritime cities to give time 
to the officers of tbe ships in port. 


time-gun, *• A gun which is fired by 
electricity at a particular time of day, as on the 
falling of a time-ball, or as a substitute for it. 

time-hallowed, a. Hallowed or sancti- 
fied by age. 

"The eoergetlo word* 

Which ft time-hallowed poet hath employ’d." 

Wordsworth: Excurtion, hk. tv 

time-honored, a. Honored for a 
long time; venerable and worthy of honor 
by reason of antiquity and long continuance • 
being of a venerable age. 

" Herself the solitary scion left 

Of « time-honoured race." Byron : Dream, 1 

time-keeper, &. 

1. A clock, watch, or chronometer. 

“The same watch, or time-keeper, which I hftd 
carried out In my last voyage.*— Cook: Third Voyage, 
hk.L.ch. L 

2. A person who keeps, marks, regulates, 
or records the times, as of the departure of 
conveyances, performances in races, &c., 
houra worked by workmen, &c. 

time-look, b. A lock having clock-work 
attached, which, when wound up and locked, 
prevents the bolt being withdrawn, even by 
means of the proper key, until a certain inter- 
val of time haa elapsed. 

time-pleee, *. An instrument for re- 
cording time; especially a small clock placed 
on mantel-pieces, aide-tables, &c. 

" That wamiog time-piece never eeased." 

Longfellow : Old Clock on the Stairs. 

time-pleaser, s. One who complies 
with the prevailing opinions, whatever thej 
may be. 

" Time-pleatert, flatterers, foe* to nohleaeaa." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, lit \ 

time-server, e. 

* 1. One engaged in serving his time. Not 
originally conveying the imputation which it 
does now. 

"Heiit good time-server that improve* the present 
for God'* glory aad bis own salvation."— Fuller : Holy 
State, voL iiL, ch. xix. 


boll, b<^; p6T»t, Jtfvrt; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, fcem; thin, |hla; sin, a*; expect, Xenophon, eylst. -ph- « 
•dan. -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -lion, -§ion = zhua. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. — bel, det 
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time— Timothy 


J. One who sets in accordance with cir- 
cumstances ; one who suits his conduct, 
opinions, sad manners to the times ; one who 
Obsequiously complies with the ruling power, 

time-serving, a. & a. 

A. As adj . : Complying with the times ; 
obsequiously complying with the ruling power. 

44 In vain th^*n»c.t<jr*feig bishop* ranged themselves 
on the kiug'a side." — Gordiner A Mullingar: lntrod. 
to Eng. Hint., ch. ilL 

B. As subsL: An acting conformably to 
times and seasons; usually sn obsequious 
compliance with the humours of those in 
power, implying a surrender of one*e inde- 
pendence, and sometimes of one’s integrity. 

** If such. by trimming and timeserving, which are 
hot two words for the same tbiujr, abaudou the Church 
of £ upland, this will produce confusion,"— South. 

time-servingness, s. The quality or 
state of being time-serving ; a truckling line 
of conduct 

44 Ti jam -* ervirngnes* mod malic*.”— AterfA .* Lifacf Lord 
GuVford. L 2. 

time-table, u 

1. A table or register of times, as of the 
hours of departure or arrival of trains, steam- 
boats, &c., of the hours to be observed in 

schools, &c. 

2. A record of time of employes, 

3. A board divided by vertical and hori- 
zontal lines representing time and distance re- 
spectively, ana used to denote speed of trains. 

4. A table containing the relative value of 
every note in music. 

time, v.t. A i. [Time, j.] 

A. Transit Ire: 

1. To adapt to the time, or occasion ; to 
bring, begin, or perform at the proper time or 
season. 

44 Tb* powerful impraesion being welt timed. pro. 
<3 need hi them a pernumeut reionnfttlon .” — Enox : 
Winter Evenings, even. 20. 

2. To re gu lata as to time. 

** Altmo I trend this path— for aught I know. 

Timing my *tep« to thin*” 

Wordsworth : Poem a on the Earning of Places. Now rl. 

3. To ascertain, mark, or record the time, 
daration, or rate o£ 

44 It would he well to know whether the speeds 
stated to h«re been attained by the Scotch express 
were proved by actual timing with a watch, or only 
gueMed Sept. 2 , 1886. 

4. To measure, as In muaic or harmony. 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. To keep time ; to harmonize. 

2. To waste time ; to procrastinate, to delay. 
“They timed It ont all that spring, and * great part 

of the next *amtnex." — Ikiruel : Mat. Eng., p. flL 

•time'-ful, a, [Eng. time, and ful(l).) Season- 
able, timely, early. 

M Interrupting by hi» vigilant endeavour* all offer of 
timeful return towards God.’*— Raleigh : Mitt. World, 
bk. T, ch. vi. 

* timelst, s. [Eng. tlm(e ); dst.} One who 
keeps time in music ; a tiraist. (Used with a 
qualifying adjective : as, a good timeist , a bad 
timeist.) 

"To do her Jnattce, ihe was a perfect timeist .'' — 
Road* : Steer Too Late to Mead, ch. Ixir. 

time'-l^SS, a. [Eng. time, s. ; -less.] 

1. Unseasonable ; done at an improper time ; 
out of seasou. 

" A 1m 1 whose speech too oft I hroko 
With gambol rude and laneleu joke.” 

Scott: Marmian, iiL (lntrod.) 

*2. Untimely, premature, unnatural. 

44 Revenge tho hiood of innocents 
That Otxise hath slain by treason of bia heart. 

And brought by murder to their timeless euda" 
Mar lore* ; Edsoard II., i. 1. 

• 3. Without end ; iatenninahla, 

” Timeless night and chaoa.” Young. 

* time'-loss ly, adv. [Eng. timeless; -?y.] 
In a timeless manner; unseasonably, prema- 
turely. 

" 0 fairest flow*r, no sooner hlown hut blasted. 

Soft silken primrose fading timelrulyf 

Milton : On the Meath of an Infant, Se. 

time li ness, [Eng. timely; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being timely ; seasonable- 
neas, opportuneness. 

** Tadttu pronounced hla father-in-law Agricola 
happy. not only in the renown of bis life, but In the 
timeliness of his death.”— Scribner'* Magtulne, April, 
1880. p. Mu 

* time'-ling, s. [Eng. time, s. ; snffi din g.} A 
time-server. 

44 Diver* numbers, which are fatnt- hearted and 
were, as it seetneth. but timetings "—Bee on : Contents 
of Matthew* Gospel ; Tne Supplication. 


time'-l$r, * time-lie, a. & adv. [Eng. time ; 
dy.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Seasonable ; being in good time ; early. 

** Heaven’s breathing Influence fail’d not to bestow 
A timely promise of unlook’d -fur fruit." 

Wordsworth: White Doe. 

• 2. Keeping time or measure. 

3. Early ; soon attained ; premature. 

** Happy were 1 in iny timely death.” 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, i. 1. 

♦ 4. Coming in due time. 

** And sing to thee until that timelte death 
By heaveu’a doom* doo eude my earthlte dale*.' 

Spenser : Ruines of Time. 

B. As adv. : In good time, early, soon, sea- 
sonably, betimes. 

44 You spurn tho favour* offer’d from his band, 

. Think, timely think, what terrors are behind.” 
Goldsmith : An Oratorio, iL 

“ timely - parted, o. Having died a 
natural death. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., lii. 2.) 

ti-m£n'-6-gujf» *. [Etyra. doubtfuL] 

Naut. : A rope made fast to an anchor when 
stowed, to keep ropes from fouling on it. 

• time'-ous, * tim'-ous, a. [Eng. time , 8. ; 
-ous.] Timely, seasonable. 

"By a wise and tlmmu Inqnlsitlon, tho peccant 
humours and humourists may be dUoovored. purged, 
or cut oft" — Bacon. 

* time'-oiis-ljr, a. [Eng. timeous; dy.] Inn 
timeous manner ; in good time ; betimes. 

44 But r timeously remembered Beniamin West’s 
«otry lu his diary/ —Daily Telegraph, March 1, 188*. 

tim'-cr, 8. [Eng. v. ; -er.] One who 

or that which times ; specif., a watch which 
has a seconds-hand, revolving once in a 
minute, and a counting hand which records 
mlnutea. It has a projecting pin which, 
when pressed, causes tne hand to fiy back to 
zero, and remain there till the pressure is re- 
moved. A form of stop-watch, keeping not 
actual time, bnt the time between events, 
euch as the starting and arrival time in a 
race. (Half-timer.] 

tlm'-Id, «. [Fr. timide, from Lat. fimfdu* = futl 
of fear; timor =r fear; timeo = to fear; Sp., 
Port., & ItaL timid b.] Fearful ; wanting 
nerve or courage to meet danger ; timorous. 

M And of rendering to blue service* from which 
■crapulous or Hmid agents might bar* shrunk."— 
Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. ar. 

tl-mld'-I-ty, s. [Fr. timldlti, from Lat. 
timiditatem, accus. of timiditas , from timidus 
= tjmid (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
timid ; fearful ness ; want oi courage to meet 
danger; timorousness. 

** This proceedeth from nothing els* hut extreams 
folly and timidity of heart.'—/'. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 234. 

tlm'-id-ly, adv. [Eng. timid; dy.] In a 
timid manner ; without courage. 

tlm'-Id-nSss, s. [Eng. timid; -ness.} The 
quality or state of being timid ; timidity. 

* tlm'-ld-ous, a. [Lat. timidus = timid 
(q.v.). j Timid, fearful, timorous. 

44 Fortune th‘ aodaciotn doth invare, 

. But lota the tlmidous miscarry.* 

Butler: Mudibrat, pt L, e. flL 

tim'-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Time, v.) 

A* & B. As pr . par. & parti dp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

Mach. : The regulation of the parts of a 
machine so that aU the motions shall take 
place in due order and tims. This may be 
illustrated in the sewing machine, in which 
the stroke of the needle, the shuttle, and the 
feed take place necessarily in an exact se- 
quence. 

timing-apparatus, s. 

Hail. : An apparatus for automatically re- 
cording the rata of speed of railway-trains. 

• tim'-ish, <u [Eng. iim(e) ; -isft.] Fashion- 
able. 

“ A timlsh gODtlcman accoatcred with sword and 
peruke.”— Mart. MiscelL., i. 612. 

tim'-Ist, 8. [Eng. f 1771(e); -isf.] 

I. One who keeps time In music. (With a 
qualifying adjective : as, a good fimfsf, a bad 
fimisi.) 

• 2. A time-server. 

44 A timist I* a noun adJecUvo of the prsoent tense. 
He hath no more of a conscience than fear, and his 
religioji |a not bia but the prince'*.”— Oeerbury : 
Characters, sigu. B. 7, b. 


tim'-mSa, s. [Tajt.ne.] 

Fabric : A kind of woollen cloth ; tamine, 

44 Amid tho tolls of broadcloth and timmen.’ —MUs 
Eerrier: Inheritance, lit 12. 

tlm'-mcr, «. [Timber.] (Scotch.) 

ti-moc'-ra-^y, j. [Gr. n^oaparia (times- 
kratia): rtpri (time) = honour, worth, and 
Kpa.Tc<x> (krateo) ■= to rule.] A form of govern- 
ment in which a certain amount of property 
is requisite as a qualification for office. It 
also signified a government which formed a 
sort or mean between aristocracy ami oli- 
garchy, when the ruling classes, composed of 
the best and noblest citizens, struggled for 
pre-eminence between themselves. 

** THmocracy J Is] a term made use of by some Greek 
writers, e*i*eclally Aristotle, to signify a peculiar form 
of constitution : but there are two dittersut aeusea In 
which it U thus used, corresponding to the diifereut 
meanings of the word. a price, or houour, from 

which it is derived. According to the first. It repr*. 
•euU • state in which tha qualification for office 1# a 
certain amount of property ; lu the latter, it Is a kind 
of mwu betwaeit aristocracy and oligarchy, when tbe 
ruling class, who are still the best aad noblest citizens, 
struggle for pre-eminence amongst themselves *— 
Brands t Cox. 

* tf-md-crlit-ic, a [Timocracy.] Of; per- 
taining to, or nf the natnre of a timocracy. j 

44 Tha tlmocratic democracies of tha Ach*an» roes 
Upon tbe mins of tboee Intellectual . . . oligarchies.” 
—G. B. Lewes: Hist Philosophy (ed. 1580). L 25. 

ti-mon-eer , «. [Fr. timonnier, from ttmon = 
s helm or tiller, from Lat. temonem, accus. of 
temo = a pole.] 

Naut.: A helmsman ; also, one on the look- 
out who directs s helmsman. 

44 Whilo o’er the foam the ship Impetuous files 
The helm th‘ attentive tfmoneer applies." 

Falconer: Shipwreck, It j 

" i. [See def.] A misanthrope; 

like Timon of Athene. 

44 r did It to retire me from tha world 
And turn my muss Into a Timonist ,’ * 

Dekker: Ratiromastix. \ 

* ti'-mon-Ize, v.i. (Timonist.] To play the 
misanthrope. 

44 1 shoo Id be tempted to Timcnise, and clap • Satyr I 
on the whole species .'— Gentleman Instructed, p. * 0 «. 

tim-i-ro'-so, adv. [Ital] 

Mus. : With bealtation. 


tim’-or-ous, * tlm'-er-oiis, * tym-er- 
ous, a. [As If from a Lat. timorosus, from 
timor = fear.] [Timid.] 

1. Fearful of daDger ; timid ; wanting 
courage or nerve. 

44 So with ber young, amid tha woodland shades, 

A timorous hind tha lion’s oocrt invade*.' 

Pmpe: Homer; Odyssey xtrlL 14L 


2. Indicating fear; characteriaed by fear; 
fUU'of scruples. 

44 With iiks timorous accent and dire y*IL” 

Shakes?. : OtkeUo, L L 

tim -or-ous ly, * tlm'-er-ous-l^, adv. 

[Eng. timorous ; dy.} In a timorous manner; 
fearfully ; timidly ; with fear. 

44 Timorously confess 

The manner and the purpose of his tie;uooa* 

Shakes p. : Richard III., fit k 

tdm'-or-ous-nSss, • tym-er ous nesse, 

«. [Eng. <i77torozM,* -««*.] The qualitv or 
stata of being timorous ; fearfulness ; timidity. 
44 If be finds tn any of them a foolish timorousness 
(for so h* mils tho first appearance of a tender ooo. 
scieuoo). he calls them fools and blockheads.'— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. L 

tdm -or-some, a. [Lat. timor = fear ; Eng 
stiff, -some.} Easily frighteued; timid. (Scotch.) 


Txm'-o-th^, «. [Lat. Timotheus ; Gr. Tcpo- 
0eot (Timotheos) = one who hononrs God; aa 
adj. = honouring God ; T>p.a.ta (tlmao) — to 
honour, and 0eo g (theas) = God.] 

Script. Biog. : One of the companions of 
St. Paul on hts missionary travels. Timothy 
was bom either at Lystra or Derbe; his father 
was & Greek, his mother a Jewess (Acts xvi. 
1-2). Both hie mot her Eunice and his grand- 


mother Loie were Christians (2 Tim. 1. 6X 
.... ' ■ ’'ml 


having probably l)een convei-ted by SL Pan) 
on hia first missionary tour through Lycaonik 
(Acts xiv. 6). Hence Timothy early knew the 


Interpretations (2 Tim. lii. 16); but his actual 
conversion seems to have been effected through 
tbe Instrumentality of St Paul, if, indeed, 
thia be the meaning of the phrase " my own 
son In the faith ” (I Tim. L 2). His constitution 
was feeble, sensitive, with a certain tendency 
to asceticism, yet not free from temptation to 
*' youthful lusta” (2 Tim. il. 22).. He was 


i 


- 

♦ 


late, f^t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wqII; work, whd. s6n; mate, ctib, cure, vilte, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. «,ce = 6;ey = a;qu = kw» 
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rtronely recommended to St. Paul by the 
Christiana at Lystra and Iconiuni. The apo*t!e 
therefore chose him as missionary colleague, 
aud had him circumcised for tlie sake of 
facilitating his work among the Jews (Acts 

xvi. S). He thoroughly gained the confidence 
and affection of St. Paul, and was with him 
in Macedonia and Corinth (a.d. 52-53; Acta 

xvii. 14, xviii. 5 ; 1 Thess. i. 1), and at Ephesus, 
from which he was despatched for special duty 
to Corinth (a.d. 55-56 ; 1 Cor. iv. 17, xvi. 10). 
Returning, he was with St. Paul when the 
second epistle to the Corinthians and that to 
the Romans were penned (2 Cor. i. 1 ; Rom. 
xvi. 21), as also when he passed through Asia 
Minor prior to his arrest (a.d. 57-5S; Acta 
xx. 4). and during his imprisonment at Rome 
(a.d. 61-63; Col. t. 1; Philem. 1; Phil. i. 1). 
Probablv about a.d, 64 he was left in charge 
of the Ephesian church. In Heb. xiii. 23 his 
own imprisonment and liberation are recorded. 
Tradition makes him ultimately suffer mar- 
tyrdom, either in a.d. 96 or in a.d. 109. 

T (1) The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy : 

New Test . Carum: An epistle addressed by 
8t Paul to Timothy. Some persona in the 
Ephesian chnrch had tangbt, or appeared dis- 
posed to teach, a doctrine different from that 
of the apostle. Paul therefore, on departing 
for Macedonia, left Timothy behind to restrain 
those false teachers (1 Tim. i. 8-7), preten- 
tious men too ranch given to profitless M fables 
and endless genealogies'* (verse 4). Paul 
charged Timothy to preach the goapel, de- 
fining it as “ a faithftil saying, and worthy of 
all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners’* (i. 5-20). Paul 
then commends prayer (ii. 1-8X defines the 
position of women in the Christian church 
(9-15), explains the duties of a bishop (iii- 1-7), 
and of a deacon and bis wife (iii. 8-13), ana, 
expressing the hope that he soon may see 
Timothy (iii. 14), gives him personal coun- 
sel (15), presents as beyond controversy the 
mystery (hidden tiling) of godliness (16), 
predicta by the Spirit perilous times (iv. 1-4), 
adds fresh injunctions to his younger col- 
league (v.-vi.), explaining what his action 
should be towards elderly and younger men, 
and elder and younger women (v. 1-16), the 
Christian functionaries called elders (17), 
slaves (vi. 1-2), the rich (17-1 9), and what 
should be his conduct in the office which he 
held in trust (20-21). Ensebius summed up 
the verdict of Christian antiquity in placing 
the first epistle to Timothy among the Ho- 
inologoiunena. Modem rationalistic critics, 
from Schmidt and Schleiermacher to Renan, 
have denied its authenticity, of which, how- 
ever, there have been powerful defenders. 
Various dates have been assigned to it ; one 
of the most probable is a.d, 56. 


(2) The Second Epistle of Paul the Apostle to 
Timothy : 

New Test. Canon: An epietle written by St 
Paul after be had become a prisoner (L 8). 
in Roms (17), in bonds (ii. 9), who had been at 
least once judicially examined and been re- 
quired to make his 4< answer” (iv. 16), a crisis 
which, however, ended in his being “ delivered 
out of the mouth of tbe lion '* [Nero(?)](iv. 17). 
Commencing by expressing hi 8 love for Timothy 
and h is earnest desire to see him (i. 1-6), he 
exhorta him to Btedfastness in the faith (6-18), 
to hardiness and unworldliness (ii. 1-7), to 
the avoidance of frivolous and entangling ques- 
tions, to purity, (ii. 8-23), and to meekness 
under provocation (24-26). His counsels are 
all the more fervent that many have deserted 
him for heresy or the world (i. .15, ii. 17, 18, 
iv. 10); and he foresaw tliat a general im- 
patience of sound doctrine was destined to 
appear (iii. 1-17, iv. 1-4). A certain air of 
aadness pervades the epiatle, but the writer 
looks forward to his prouably near martyrdom 
in tranquil trust in his Redeemer whom be 
had served so long and so well (iv. 6-8). He 
closes with sundry greetings and with the 
benediction. The evidence for the authenticity 
of the epistle is the same as that for the pre- 
vious letter. Two dates assigned it are a.d. 63 
and Jnly or August a.d. 65. It seems to have 
been the last of St. Paul’s epistles. 

Timothy-grass, *. 

Bol. : Phleum pratense. Its common name 
from Mr. Timothy Hanson, who did much to 
promote it* cultivation in the United States 
and Canada. It is a native of Europe, but is 
very extensively grown in this country. It ia 


often called Cat’s- tail Grass from its spike-like 
pauicle, several Inches long. It is tender and 
nutritious and much relished by cattle. 


* tim'-ous, a, [Timeous.] 

* tim’-ous-l^, adr. [Eng. timous; -ty.] In 
time ; timeoosly, betimes. 


* tlm-whls'-key, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A 
light one-horse chaise without a heed. 

*‘lt I* not bice the difference between . . . a whMcey 
and a tim-*cki*key, that i* to *ftjr. no difference at all. 
—Southey : The Doctor , interch. xIt. 

tin, s. A a. [A.S. tin ; cogn. with Dut., IeeL, 
A Dan. tin; Sw. tenn: Ger. zinn. The WeL 
ystaen; Corn, stean ; Bret, stian ; Ir. stan, 
and Fr. itain are from Lat. stagnum, stannum 
= tin.] 

A. As substantive : 


I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In the same sense as II. 1. 

(2) Thin plate* of iron covered with tin. 
[Tin-plate.] 

2. Fig. : A slang term for money. 

“ And la ttal* all l And I bare eeen tbe whole. 
Cathedral, cbapel, nunnery, aud grave* 1 
*TU acantly worth the tin, upon my *>uL 

Black/ • : lays <t f Highlands A Islands, p. SO. 

IX, Technically: 


1. Chem. : Stannum. A tetrad metallic ele- 
ment, Sy mb, Sn ; at. wt. 118; sp. gr. 7*28; 
found in the state of oxide in tin-stone, io 
Cornwall, and also in Saxony, Bohemia, and 
Malacca. To obtain the metal, the ore is first 
crushed to a powder, washed to free it from 
earthy impurities, and roasted in a reverber- 
atory furnace to expel sulphur and arsenic. 
It is then strongly heated with coal or char- 
coal, and the metal thus obtained cast Into 
blocks. When pure It is a white metal with 
a high metallic lustre, is soft and malleable, 
and may be beaten fnto thin leaves (tinfoil). 
At a temperature of 200° it becomes brittle, at 
228* it fuses, and when raised to a white heat 
it enters into ebullition, and burns with a 
brilliant white light. When rubbed, it evolves 
a peculiar odour, snd when bent backwards 
and forwards emits a peculiar crackling noise. 
It dissolves In hydrochloric, nitric, and sul- 
phuric acids. Tin forms two well-defined 
classes of compounds, viz., the stannous, in 
which it is bivalent, and the stannic, in whieh 
it ie quadrivalent It also forms an inter- 
mediate class called stannoao-stannic com- 
pounds. 

2. Hist, dt Comm . : The tin-mines of Corn- 
wall have been worked from a very remote 
period. The Phoenicians probably cbtained 
the metal from the Scilly Isles, the Romans 
did so from Spain. In modern times the mines 
of Cornwall and Devon have been worked 
with much success. Tin ia abundant !n the 
Black Hills, South Dakota, but is difficult to 
extract from its ore, and Is not much worked. 


3. Min. : Stated to have been found in 
Siberia with gold, snd also in Bolivia ; bnt it 
is still a doubtful native element. 


4. Pharm. : Tin-sal ta have been experimen- 
tally administered, though rarely, in some 
nervous affections, as epilepsy and choree. 
By the Hindoo native doctors they are given 
chiefly for nrinary affections. 

23. An adj. : Made of tin : as, a tin pot, e 
tin canister, Ac. 

t Tin-ore = Cassiterite, Stannime; tin-oxide 
and tin-pyrites = Stannine ; tin-stone — Cas- 
siterite, 

tin dlchlorlde. a 

Chem . ; SnCl 2 - Stannona chloride. A gray 
resinous-looking substance, obtained in the 
anhydrous state by distilling a mixture of 
calomel and powdered tin. It is fusible be- 
low redness, and volatile at a higher tem- 
perature. 


tin-dioxide, s. 

Chem.: SnO?. Stannic oxide. A white 
amorphous powder prepared by heating tin, 
or tin monoxide, In contact with air. It is 
very insoluble, not being sttacked by acids 
even in the concentrated state. 


tin-glass, * tln-glasse, s. 

* 1. An old name for pewter or solder. 

2. The glassmakers* name for bisronth. 

tin-glaze, s. 

Pottery: An opaque glaze, or enamel, having 


oxide of tin as a basis, used upon majolica 
ware and other fine pottery. 

tin-liquor, s. A dyer’s solution of tin, 
digested in hydrochloric and nitric acids, 
with an addition of salt. 

tin-monoxide, s. 

Chem.: SnO. Stannous oxide. A dense 
black powder prepared by heating stannous 
oxalate out of contact with sir. It is perma- 
nent in the nir, bnt when touched with a red- 
hot wire takes fire and burns like tinder. 

tin-mordant, s. The same as Tin- liquor 
(q.v.). 

tin-ore, s. The ore of tin. [Tin, $.] 

* tin-penny, s. A customary duty In 
England, formerly paid to the tithingmen for 
liberty to dig in tin mines. 

tin-pot, s. The first of the set of baths in 
which sheet-iron la dipped for tinning. 

tin-salt, *. 

Chem. : SnCl 2 ,2H 8 0. The hydrated chloride 
of tin produced by dissolving tin in hot 
hydrochloric acid. It crystallizes in needles, 
freely soluble in water, snd is extensively 
nsed as a mordant in dyeing and calico-print- 
ing. 

tin-saw, s. 

Bricklay. : A asw used by bricklayers for 
cutting kerfs in bricks in order to render 
them more readily dressed by the axe which 
hews them into shape for the skew or gauged 
work, dome, or niche for which they are 
destined. 

tin-scrap, s. Clippings or scraps made 
In the manufacture of tin-ware. It consists 
of iron plate, partially alloyed, and also 
coated with tin, the amount of the latter 
varying from three to five per cent. Io 
inferior wares the tin t9 itself debased with 
lead. 

tin-sesquioxide, s. 

Chem. : Sn 2 0 3 . A slimy substance obtained 
by the action of ferric oxide on stannous 
chloride. It is soluble in hydrochloric acid 
and in ammonia. 

. tin-smith, s. One who makes articles of 
tin or tin-plate. 

tin-tack, s. A tack dipped In melted tin. 
tin-tetrachloride, s. 

Chem. : SnCI* Stannic chloride. A thin, 
colourless, mobile liquid obtained by distil- 
ling s mixture of powdered tin and corrosive 
sublimate. It boils at 120% fumes in the air, 
and, when mixed with water, solidifies to a 
soft mass ealled butter of tin. 

tin-trichloride, t. 

Chem.: SnCK Stannoso-stannic chloride. 
Produced by dissolving tin sesqniox^e io 
hydrochloric acid. It is only known in solu- 
tion, and acts like a mixture of dichloride 
and tetrachloride. 

tin-type, ». A photograph taken on a 
tioned plate ; a stan notype or ferrotype. 

tin- white cobalt, s. 

Min. : The same os Smaltine (q.v.). 

• tin- worm, a. An insect ; a specie* of 
miliipeds. (Bailey.) 

tin, v.t. [Tin, s.] 

1. To cover or overlay wlih tin. 

M The cover tinned over only hynafllnf of 

single tin plate* over It. ’‘—Mortimer. 

2. To pnt up in a tin case ; as, To tin meat, 
fish, fruit, vegetables, Ac. 

tl n&m'-i dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tinam(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -Idee.] 

Omith. : A family of Game Birds, with nine 
genera and thirty-nine species. Bill straight, 
flattened, with membrane at base, nostrils 
large; wings short and concave, toes long. 
They form a very remarkable family, with 
the general appearance of partridges or hemi- 
podes, but with the tail very small or entirely 
wanting. They differ greatly In their organi- 
zation from any of the Old World Gallina*, 
end approach, In some respects, the Ostriches. 
They are very terrestrial In their habits, 
frequenting the forests, open plains, end 
mountains of the Neotropical region, from 
Patagonia and Chili to Mexico, bnt are absent 
from the Antilles. Their colouring is very 


boil, bd?; pddt, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon. oyist, 
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sober and protective, as is the case with so 
many ground-birds, and they are seldom 
adorned with crests or other ornamental 
plumes, so prevalent in the order to which 
they belong. {Wallace.) 

tin -a-mou, a. [Native name.] 

Omith.: Any individual of the family 
Tiuamidre (q.v.X 

tin'-a-mus, a. [Latinised from tinamou 
(q.v.).] 

Omith. : The type-genus of Tinamidre, with 
seven species, ranging from Mexico to Para- 
guay. Bili rather short, hooked st tip, sides 
compressed, nostrils towards base; wings 
with third and fourth quills longest, tips 
curved ; tail very short, coverts lengthened ; 
claws thick and short. 

tln'-ca, *. [Lat] 

1. Ichthy.: Tench (q.v.); a genus of Cypri- 
nidre, with a single species, Tinea tinea 
(t vulgaris), found all over Europe in stagnant 
waters with soft bottom. Scales small, 
deeply embedded in the thick akin ; lateral 
line complete ; dorsal short, having its origin 
opposite the ventral, anal short, caudal some- 
what truncated ; mouth anterior, with a 
bsrbel at the angles ; gill-rakera short, lanceo- 
late : pseudobranchire rudimentary; pha- 
ryngeal teeth enneiform, slightly hooked at 
the eud. 

2. Palceont. : From Tertiary freshwater 

formations. 


tlri'cal, s. [Tinkal.] 

tin cKl'-c^-nlte, *. [Eng. tincal, and conite.] 

Alin. : A pulverulent and efflorescent variety 
of borax (q.v.X containing 32 per cent, of 
water, found in California. 

tln'-ohlll, tlh'-chel, *. [GaeL & lr. tim- 
ehioli — circuit, compass.] A circle of sports- 
men, who, by surrounding a great space of 
country, and gradually closing in, brought 
Immense quantities of deer together so as to 
capture or kill them. 

** Well quell the uvage mountaineer. 

Am their Tinchel cow* the game." 

Scott: Lady of the Lake, tL IT. 

• tlnct, v.t. [Lat. tinctus, pa. par. of tingo = 
to dye.] [Tinoe.] 

1. To tinge, to stain, to dye, to spot, to tint. 

" March the S7th la the *ealed weather-glam, when 
flr*t put into water, the tincted spirit rested at fif 
inches." — Soyla: Works, iiL 147. 

2. To imbne with a taste. 

“ We have artificial well* made in imitation of the 
natoral, a* tincted opon vitriol, sulphur, aud staeL"— 
Bacon. 


* tlnct, s. [Tinct, r.] 

1. Stain, colour, tint, dye. 

** Eaiilng a world of gayer tfnet and grace." 

Thomson : Cattle Indolence, L 44. 

2. The grand elixir of the alchemists; 
tincture. 

M That great med cine hath 
With hi* find gilded thee.' 

Shakesp. : Alfa Well, ▼. 8. 

* tlnct, a. [Lat, fin ct us.] Coloured, tinctured, 
stained. 

** The blew la hlack, the greeae in gray, 1* tinct* 
Spenser: Shepheards Calender; /foe. 

* tlnc-tor'-i-al, a. [Lat tinct or = s dyer, 
from tinctus, pa. par. of tingo = to dye.] Per- 
taining to colours or dyee ; imparting a colour 
or dye. 


tinc'-ture, *. [Lat tinctura — a dyeing, from 
tinctus, pa. par. of tingo = to dye ; Sp. & 
Ital. tintura; Fr. teinture .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit.: A tinge or shade of colour; a 
colour, a tint 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A slight taste euperadded to any sub- 
stance : ss, a tincture of orange- peeL 

(2) A slight quality added to anything; a 
tinge. 


All manner* take a tincture from our own, 

Ur come discolour’d through our passion* shown.* 
_ _ _ Pope: Moral Essays. L 33. 

IL Technically: 


1. Chem. : The finer and more volatile parts 
of a substance, separated by a menstruum ; an 
extract of a part of the substance of a body 
communicated to the menstruum. 


2. Her. : The name given to the colours, 
metals, or tints used for the field or ground of 
an emblazoned shield, including the two metals 


or and argent, or gold and silver, the several 
colours, and the furs. 

3. Pharm. : A coloured solution of some 
animal or vegetable principle. Tinctures are 
very numerous. Gsrrod has a list of nearly 
seventy, commencing with the tincture of 
aconite and the tincture of aloes. Different 
menstrua are employed ; chiefly rectified 
spirit, proof spirit, compound spirit of am- 
monia, and spirit of ether. 

tincture-press, s. An apparatus for 
thoroughly extracting the active principles of 
plants, &c., by submitting them to com- 
pression. 


tlnc’-ture, v.t. (Tincture, a.] 

1. Lit. : To colour, to dye, to stain ; to im- 
bue or impregnate with a colour or tint. 

** A Iittlfl black paint will tinctura and spoil twenty 
gay colours. — Watts, 


2. Fig. : To imbue, to tinge. 

44 It la. Indeed, generally true, that the history of a 
mechaolca! art affords hut insipid entertainmeot to a 
rniod which is tinct tired with the liberality of phUo- 
•ophy and the elegance of classical literature."— Ano*.* 
Ettayt, No. 186. 


• tlnd, * tinde, * teend, • tend, v.t. [A.S. 

tendan = to kindle ; cogn. with Dan. teende ; 
8\v. tanda ; Goth, tandjan; Ger, riinden.] 
[Tinder.] To kindle ; to set on fire. 

44 And etryful Atin In their stubborn* mind 
Cole* of contention and hot vengeance find." 

Bpenter : F. Q., IL viiL II. 

• tlnd, • tynde, *. [Tine (1)» *3 


tin -dal, s. [Hind, tandail.] A boatswain’s 
mate ; the roaster or coxswain of the large 
pier-boats which ply in the harbour of Bom- 
bay; also, an attendant on an army. (East 
Indies.) 


tln -der, • ton-dre, # tunder, *. [A.S. 

tyndre t cogn. with tendan — to kindle ; Icel. 
tundr — tinder ; tendra = to light a fire ; tandri 
= fire ; Dan. tonder — tinder ; Sw. tunder; 
Ger. zunder.] Any suhstance eminently com- 
bustible. It is usnally of dried rotten wood 
or rag, dipped in a preparation of anlphur, 
used to kindle a fire from a spark. [Amadou.] 

"In one of them there waa ths atone they strtke fire 
with, and tinder made of bark, hut of what tree could 
not be distinguished." — Coo* : Second Voyage, bk. L, 
ch. vii. 


tinder-box, *. A box In which tinder is 
Vept. 


“ Whose leaves are fair, but their heart* good for 
nothlog hut to be tinder for the devil'* tinder-box . — 
Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. IL 


tinder- like, a. Like tinder ; easily catch- 
ing fire. 

"Hasty, and tinder-Wte, upon too trivial motion."— 
ShaJtesp. : Coriolamu, IL 1. 

tinder-ore, *. 

Alin. : An impure, soft variety of Jamesomta 
(q.v.). Colour, a dark dirty red. Formerly 
referred to kermesite, but now shown to be a 
mixture of jamesonite with red silver and 
mispickeh Found in the mines of the Hsrtz 
mounts! ns. 


• tln'-der-^, a. [Eng. finder; -y.] Like tin- 
der ; infiemmable. 

" I love nobody for oothlng; I am not so tindery 
Mad. DArblay : Diary. vL 44. 


tine 0). * tlnd, ■ tynde, *. [Prop, tind (ct. 
woodbine for woodbind), from AS. tind ; cogn. 
with Teel, tindr — a spike, a tooth of a rake 
or harrow ; Sw. tin ne = the tooth of a rake. 
Allied to tooth (q.v.X] A term properly applied 
to a prong which pierces, as in forks, whether 
for culinary or table use, or such ss are adapted 
for hay or manure. Tt must not be confounded 
with tooth, as in the harrow, or the cylinder 
of i% thrashing machine. Sic . ; the action is 
different The stirrers of other cultivators 
are known as shovels, shares, or teeth, accord- 
ing to form and action. 

** la the southern part* of England, they destroy 
mole* hy trap# that fall on them, and strike sharp 
tinea or teeth through them."— if ortimer: Husbandry. 


* tine (2), 8. [Teen.] Trouble, distress. 

" Stood gaxlng. filled with rueful fine." 


tine (3X a. [Tine (2), r.] 

Pot. : A wild vetch or tare ; a plant that 
encloses or tines other plants ( Tvsser ) ; spe- 
cially Vida hirsuta, V. Cracca, and Lathyrus 
tuberosus. 


* tine (1) v.t. [Tind.] To kindla, to inflame. 

" The clouds 

Jostling or push'd with wind*, rude in their shock, 
Tint th« slant lightning." Milton : P. L. x. 1.078. 


* tine (2), v.t. [AS. tynan.] To shut in, tc 
inclose. 


* tine (3), tyne, v.t. & i. [TceL tyna to lose.] 

A. Trans. : To lose. 

'* Better tyne life, since tint 1* gude fime."- Scott- 
Heart of Midlothian, ch. viL 

B. Intrans. : To be lost ; to perish in anv 

way. (Scotch.) y 


* tine (4), • tyne, v.i. [Tins (2), «.] To feel 
pain or distress ; to smart, to rage. 

44 No was there salve, ne was there medicine, 

That mote rscure their wouiula ; so laly they did 
tin *- Spenser : F. Q., IL xL SL 


tin’-S-a, 8. [Lat. =s a gnawing worm, a moth, 
a bookworm.] 


Entom. : Ths typical genus of TineMre (q.v.X 
Head hairy ; antennre in the male aometimss 
slightly ciliated ; maxillary palpi folded, gene- 
rally tive-jointed ; labial palpi cylindric, hairy, 
or bristly; fore wings ohlong, ovata ; hind 
wings ovate, clothed with scales. Specie* 
numerous ; widely distributed. Some are very 
destructive to clothes, specially Tinea bisdli- 
ella and T. pellionella. The expansion of then- 
wings is about half an Inch. The first has the 
fore wings glossy, paie ochreous, with no 
apota, the hind wings whitish, with pale I 
ochreons cilia. It feeds largely on horsehair, 
and constructs silken galleries in the tnterior 
of chairs, solas, mattresses, Ac., and attacks 
carpets. The second species hss three indis- 
tinct, brownish spots on the fore wings, the 
larva has a reddish-brown head ; it attacks 
quills, feathers, stockings, cloth, &c., con- 
structing a portable case of the substance on 
which it feeds. Both are common in honses 
throughout ths year, hut are most abundant 
in summer. Another destructive species is T. 
tapezeUa , which has a wing-expanse of three- 
quarters of an inch; the base of the fore 
wings is black, the apex white; the iaiva 
feeds on the linings of carriages, green baize, 
down, & c., constructing a gallery partly of 
the cloth, partly of its own silk. Tt is found 
in June and July on palings, in houses, &c. 

T. granella attacks corn in granaries, end 
T. ochmceella lives in ants' nests. 

2. Pathol. : Skin diseases produced hy vege- 
table fungi in or upon the epidermis, the 
chief being ringworm (q.vA There are many 
species, Tinea tonsurans, T. kerion, T. favosa, 

T. decalvans, T. sycosis, and T. versicolor. 


tlned, a. [Eng. tine (1), 8 . ; -ed.] Furnished 
with tines. 

"A m*ttocke or two fined fork*."— A Holland: 
PHnie, bk. xvilL, ch. rL 

tl-nc -I-dne, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tine(a ); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Tineina. Head 
rough ; labial palpi short, thick, frequently 
bristly ; maxillary palpt often greatly deve- 
loped. Larva with sixteen legs, living in a 
portahle case, or feeding on fungi, decayed 
woocL &c. It contains the Clnthes Moths and 
the Long-horned Moths. The species very 
numerous. 


tin o-T-nfr, *. pL [Mod. Lat. tine(a); Lat 
neut pL suff. - ina .] 

Entom. : A gronp of small Heterocera 
(Motha). Anteunae setaceous, rarely pecti- 
nsted or ciliated, longer than the body, which 
is slender ; wings long, with long cilia. Hind 
wings attenuated, or of an elongate trape- 
zoidal form. Larva with sixteen, fourteen, or 
no legs. Known British species 669, or more 
than a third of the British Lepidoptera. ■ 
(Stainton.) 

* tine'- man, *. [Proh. from <in« (2), v., and 
man.] An officer of the forest who hsd the 
nocturnal care of vert and venison, and other 
servile employments. (Cowell.) 

tln'-^t, a. [Tine (2), t.] Brushwood snd 
thorns for making and repairing hedges. 

( Burrill .) 


tine- wald, s. [A.S. & Teel, thing — an 
assembly ; Dan. finp, and A.S. weald = a 
wood, an open space ; cf. Icel. thing-vollr = a 
place where a thing sat, s parliament field.] 
The ancient parliament or annual convention 
of the people in the Isle of Man. 

tin-floor, *. [Eng. fin, and floor.] 

Tin-mining : The name usually given to a 
small vein or thin flat mass of tinstone Inter- 
posed between certain rocks and parallel to 


fate, Eit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or, wore, w$l t, work, whd, son; mute, ciib, cure, ignite, our, rile, fill; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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tLsir beds. The asms name is occasionally 
gj ren to a large, irregular mass of tin-ore. 

fn' foil, 3. [Eng. tin , v., and foil ( 2 ) (q.v.). J 
Nominally pnre tin beaten out into a tliin 
shsel Very frequently, however, it is a mix- 
ture of tin and lead. 


* tin-foiled, a. [Eng. tinfoil ; -ed.] Covered 
with tinfoil ; hence, glittering, but worthless. 

“ O Luelo, fortune'# gilt 

I# rnbbed qalto off from my «Ught tinf oiled *tate." 

Martton: Antonio '• Retina*, t k 

4hg (IX »• (From the sound.] A sharp sound, 
as or a bell ; a tinkle ; a tinkling. 


ting (2\ *• {Chinese. ] The room In a Chinese 
temple containing the Idol, 


dig, J.i. & L [Tino (1), *.] 

A.. Intrant. : To sound, to ring, to tinkle, 

** HI# helmet tingling tings. * 

Pharr: Virgil; .tCneid lx. 

R Trans. : To ring, to tinkle. 

“Ouplde thl king tinging a sliver belt,'* 

Chaucers Testament of Craseide. 


tinge, v.t, [Lat. ttngo = to dye; Gr. reyyw 
(tenggS) = to wet, to moisten, to stain.] 

L Lit. : To colour, to dye, to stain ; to 
modify the colour or tinge ofi 

*’ Where the high plomee above the helmet deaoe. 
New tinged with Tyrton dye/* 

, Pope: Bomer; Iliad xr.SSi. 

H, Figuratively: 

I. To qualify or modify the taste or devour 
of ; to give a taste, flavonr, or smack to. 

2. To modify the character or qualities ofc 


**eir Roger la something of an homonrUt: i 

Virtues, aa well aa imperfection*, are tinged by a eer. 
tain extmragaaca, which make* them wurtt ‘ 
hi *."— Addison s Spectator, No. 10«. 


i particaUrly 


tinge, 8. [Tinge, v .) 


L Lit. : A slight degree of colour, shade, or 
hoe superaddedor infused into another sub- 
stance or mixture ; a colour, a tint 

•‘It fives boldoeaa and grandeur to plain# and fen*, 
tine* and colouring to clay* and fallow*."— Pat* y : 
/fat Th*ot, oh. xxvl. 


II. Figuratively: 

1. A superadded taste or flavour ; a amack. 

2. A modification of character or qualities ; 
a smack : as, There is a tings of bitterness in 
his language. 


• tfng'-f nt, o. [Lat tingtns, pr. par. of tings 
= to dye.] Having the power to tinge or 
colour. 

" Thl* wood, by the tincture It afforded, appeared to 
hav* it* ooloored part genuine ; bot as for the white 
part, it appear* much lees enriched with the tingmt 
property, —Bogle. 


dA'-gi, tIA'-guy, i. [See def.] 

Bot : The Brazilian name of Magonia pubes* 
cens and Af. glabrata. [Maoonia.] 


tln'-gl-dao, s. pi. [Mod. Lat Hng(is); Lat 
fem, pi. adj. suff. -idee.] [Tinging] 


tin-gi'-n», *. pi [Mod. Lat ting(is): Lat 
fem. pL adj. suff. -Ince.] 

Entom . : A sub-family of Membrenacea. ^he 
most typical forma are exceedingly depressed, 
the hemelytra frequently closely reticulated 
and semi-trana parent They are minute snd 
very delicate hugs found upon various trees 
and plants, chiefly herbaceous, feeding on their 
juices. Sometimes elevated to the rank of 
s family Tingidae. 

tln'-gis, s. [Etym. doubtful] 

Entom. : The typical genus of TInginse (q.vA 
British species sixteen or more. 


tln-gle, • tln-gil, v.i. & L [A freq. from 
ting (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive: 


* 1. To tinkle, to ting, to ring. (See ex- 
ample e.v. Ting, v., A.) 

2. To feel a kind of thrilling sensation, as 
in hearing a sharp, ringing aound. 


Ten time* at lonet In the Chronicle* end Err* 
tbe **rae word dually used, for cymbal*; e.ud t 
verbe ol this root, is tbe *sme, whereby God 'woe 
expreue the tingling ol the earte."— Bishop Bail : 1 
Imprest* of GkxL 

3. To feel a sharp, thrilling pain. 

4. To have a thrilling sensation, or a shar 
wight penetrating sensation. 


5. To cause a thrilling sensation. 

M Scarcdy conscious what he hear*. 

The trumpets tingle in his ear*." 

Scott : Rokeby, vt 25. 

B. Trans. : To cause to give a sharp ring 
tag sound ; to ring, to tinkle. 


tld'-gllng, $. [Tinole.] A thrilling, tremu- 
lous sensation. 

“ He feel* a wutle tingling come 
Dowu to hu finger and hi* thumb." 

Copper: To Lady Austen. 

* tw'-glfsh, a. [Eng. tingl(e); - isb .] Sensitive, 

" The tempera grow alive tad tingllsh.* 

Browning: Old Picture t in Florence, 

* tlnk, * thick, * tynk, v.i. [Of imitative 
origin ; cf. O. Dut tinge-tangen = to tingle ; 
Lat. ItTinfo = to tinkle ; Fr. tinter.] To make 
a sharp, shrill noise ; to tinkle. 

“ I »m maad ... me a cymbal tynkyng*.“~Wyclif« : 
1 Corinthian* xiiL L 

tlnk, s. [Tink, t>.] A tinkle, a tingle. 

tin'-k^I, tin'-cal, s. [The Indian name for 
borax.] 

Min. : The same as Native-borax (q.v.). 

tin'-kal-zite, s. [Eng. tinkal; euff. -zite 
(Afin.); Ger. tinkalsit.] 

Min. : A name given to the Ulexite (q.v.) of 
Africa. 

Tin 1 -kar, a. [See compound.] 

Tinkar’s root, a. 

Bot. : The root of Triosteum perfoliatum , 
growing in the United States. It is two to 
three feet high, with large, oval, acuminata 
leaves, dull purple flowers, and orange col- 
oured berries. In small doses It ia a mild ca- 
tliartlo ; given In larger quantity, it produces 
vomiting. Ite dried and roasted berries have 
been used as a substitute for coffee. It de- 
rives its popular name from a Dr, Tinkar. 
who first used it medicinally. 

tin'-ker, # tyn-ker, *. [Eng. tlnk , t. ; -tr. 
From his making a tinkling sound.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . One who mends pots, kettles, pans, or 
the like. 

“ Or hy the aound to judge of gold and hr***. 

What pieoe 1* tinker ’s metal, what will n***T" 

Dry den: Prrtfus v. 15*. 

2. The act of tinkering or mending ; cob- 
bling, patching, botching. 

3. A popular name for small mackerel. 

. (New England.) 

* IL Ordn. : A small mortar on the end of a 
staff. 4 

tinker’s dam. I. A wall of dtmgh raised 
around a place which a plumber desires to 
flood with a coat of solder. 

tin'-ker, v.t. A i. (Tinker, «.] 

A. Trans. : To work at or on, as a tinker ; 
to mend in a clumsy, awkward manner ; to 
patch, to botch. (Sometimes followed by up.) 

R Intrans.: To work at tinkering; to 
work npon a thing clumsily or awkwardly.; 
to meddle somewhat officiously ; to patch up 
things. 

“ I shoold oppose any mere tinkering of it* con*t1 ta- 
ttoo which would re tala the hereditary principle* a* 
it* ohief fo-ktare." — Standard, Nov. 11, 1855. 

• tln'-ker ^, a. [Eng. tinker ; -ly.) Per- 
taining to or like a tinker ; clumsy, awkward. 

tin -kor-man, s. (Eng. tinker , aud man.] A 
fisherman who destroyed the young fry io the 
river Thames hy nets and unlawful apparatus. 

tln'-kle. * tyn-^le, t>.i. & t. [A freq. of tink, 
v. (q.v.).] 

A* Intransitive: 

1. To make a sharp, quick sound, as by 
striking on metels ; to clink, to jingle. 

" I am become as soonding bras*, or a tinkling cytn. 
hal."— 1 Corinthians xlll. 1. 

* 2. To make a jingling sound, ae in rhyme ; 
to jingle. 

** But now my genius sinks, and hardly knows 
To make a couplet tinkle in tbe close." 

Fenton : An Epistle to Mr. Southern*. 

* 3. To resound with a email sharp sound ; 
to tingle. 

** A raddeo horror seiz'd bis giddy bead. 

And hi* ear* tinkled, aud the colour fled." 

Dryden : Theodora ft Bonorta, #4. 

B. Trans. : To cause to give out a sharp, 
ringing sound ; to clink, to ring. 

tin-klo, s. [Tinkle, v.] A email, sharp, 
quick, ringing sound, as of a bell struck 
gently. 

" No longer labour* merely to produce 
The pomp of aound, or tinkle without uee.** 

Cowper ; Conversation, 8*2. 

tln-kler, s. [Eng. tinkl(e); -er.] 


1. A tinker, s tramp, a vagabond. 

“ For 1 w *4 • worker In wood aa weel as a tinkler. 9 -. 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. xx. 

2. A belL (Slang.) 

tIA'-kHng, pr. par., a., & s. [Tinkle, v.) 

A. & R As pr. par. dt particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

“ Musical ae the ohime of tinkling rills." 

Coseper: Progress of Error, 14 . 

C. As substantive ; 

1. Ord. I xing. : A small, quick, sharp eouud, 
as of a bell gently struck. 

** The tinkling of a harp was heard." 

Scott : Roktby, v. 7. 

2. Ornlth. : Quiscalus crassirostris, the Bar- 
hadoee Blackbird, or Tinkling Grakle. It 
rids cattle of parasites, and owes its popular 
name to its hareh, unmusical note. 

“A* the Tinkling roost* ia society, so does It halid. 
The nest*, to the number of twenty or thirty, are 

S laced Id a single tree, usually a bog-plum."— Ootee : 
irds of Jamaica, pw 224. 

tin -man, s. [Eng. tin, and man.] A manu- 
facturer of or dealer in ttaware. 


tinned, a. [Eng. tin, s . ; -ed.] Covered with 
tta ; packed in tin case 9 or canisters ; canned. 

••Meat is cheap, tinned foods are plentiful, ead Jam 
can be purchased for a *ong." — Fitld, Oct S, 1885. 


•tln'-n^n, o. [Eng. tin, a. ; adj. suff. 

Consieting or formed of tin. 

** Thy tinmen chariot shod with burning bossea" 
Sylvester: Du Bartas, fourth day, fint week. 

• tln-ner, t. [Eng. tin, s. ; -er.] 

1. One who works in the tin-mines. 

“I cannot take my leave of these tinners, until! I 
hav# observed a strange practice of them, that once In 
tp vea or eight year* they horn down (and that to their 
great profit) their own melting-houses .’— Puller * 
Worthies; Cornwall. 

2. A tinman (q.v.). 


* tln'-nl~$nt, a. [Lat. tinniens, pr. par. of 
finrilo = to ring.] Emitting a clear ringing 
or tinkling sound. 
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tln-nlng, i. [Tin, v.] 

1 . The art, act, or process of coating other 
metals with tin for the purpose of protecting 
them from oxidation or rust. Hollow ware is 
tinned inside, hsving been first thoroughly 
cleaned and heated, by pouring grain tin into 
the vessel and turning and rolling it about so 
as to bring it in contact with every part. 
Powdered rosin le used in the bath to prevent 
the formation of an oxide, and the surface of 
the ware le rubbed with cloth or tow to aid 
the process. In cold tinning an amslgam of 
tin and raerenry is applied to the metal, the 
mercury being afterwards driven off. Bridle- 
hita, stirrups, snd other small articles sre 
tinned hy immersion. 

2. The coating or layer of tin so laid on. 

3. Canning; packing mest, vegetables, Ac., 
In tins. 


tln-ni'-t&g, s. [Lat., from finnto = to ring.] 
(See compound.) 

tinnltua-aurlnm, s. 

Pathol . ; Ringing in the esre. It may arise 
from an unnatural state of the circulation in 
the ear, from disease of the optic nerve, or 
from sympathy with the stomach when labour- 
ing under indigestion. 

t tin-nun -ctt Iiis, s. [Lat = the kestrel.] 
Omith: An oidgemmof Falconinse, resem* 
hling Falco, hut with the tarsi long and 
strong, with transverse hexagonal scales. The 
species are now generally placed under Falco 
and Cerchneia. 

• tln-njr, a. [Eng. tin , a. ; • y .] Pertaining 
to, consisting of, or containing tin ; abound- 
ing in or resembling tin. 

"The lode le tlx feet wide, and finny throughout, 
and worth £75 per fathom." — Standard, Oct. 28, 18SL 

tI-n2$9'-er-&B, s. [Gr. Tewo (teino) = to 
stretch, and *epos (keros) = a horn.] 

Padceont. : A genus of Marsh's Dinocerata 
(g.v.X said to be synonymous with the Eoba- 
sileus and Loxophodon of Cope. 

tl -no'- de$, s. [Mod. Lat. t irfea), and Gr. 
e!5os (eidos) — form, appearance.] 

Entom. : A genus of Hydropeychidse. The 
larvae make silken galleries on tlis surface of 
submerged atones. 


poTit, oat, jell, chorus, jhln, benjh; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — L 

-«lan, -tian — shan. -tlon, -sion - shfrn; -$lon, -f Ion = xhun. -clous, -tious, -slons = shfis, -bl©, -dl©, Ac. = bjl, djL 
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tire— tissue 


tire is expanded by heat ao as to tightly 
embrece the circle of fellies, or the rim of the 
-wheel, on which it shriuks in cooling. 

tire-measurer, *, An inatrument for 
measuring the circumference of wheels and 
the length of the developed tires. 

tire-press,*. A machine for driving the 
wrought-iron or steel tire on to the rim of a 
driving-wheel. 

tire-roUer, *. A form of rolling-mill for 
tirea In which the rolls between which the 
work is performed are made to overhang their 
bearings and be movable from or to each 
other, so aa to allow the endless tire to be 
Introduced between them and the parts then 
brought together, ao that the pass Is com- 
plete. 

tire-shr Inker, a. A device for shorten- 
ing tirea when they have become looee from 
tiie shrinkage of the wheel 

tire-smith, *. One who makes tires and 
other iron work for coaches, &c. 


• tire’-llhg, * tyre-ling, o. [Eng. tire (3), 
v. ; -ling.'] Tired, fatigued. 

** The former villain which did lead 
Her tyreling jade.'* Spenser : F. Q.. VL vil. 40. 


* tire -man, s. [Eng. tirs (IX v., and wan.] 
A man who attends to the dressing of another ; 
a valet. 

M By all yoar titles, aad whole atria at once. 

Of tinman, mountebank, and Justice Jonea, 

I doaalute yoe." 

Ben J onion : Export, with Inigo Jon**. 

ti-res'-i-Sjs, $. [Lat., from Gr. Teip«n«$ 
(T«ir«ias), the name of a Theban who by ac- 
cident saw Athene bathing, and was strnck 
blind by her throwing water In hla face. Re- 
penting of what ahe had done, she gave him a 
a ataff to walk with, and made him a 800 th- 
esyer.] 

1. Bot. : A genus of Confervace®, now a 
synonym of (Edogouium. It has a spiral 
structure in the cell walls. 

2. Palaeont. : A genus of Crustacea. Known 
British species one, characteristic of the 
Lower Silurian. 


tiro (3). • tyr, * tyre, *. [A contract, of 
offirc (q.v.) ; cf. Prov. tiera, teira = a row, 
attire ; O. H. Ger. tiari ; M. H. Ger. ziere ; 
Ger. tier — ornament ; ziertn = to ornament.] 


* 1. A head-dress. 

" On her bead she wore a tyro of gold.* 

Sponsor: F.Q., Lx. *L 

* 2. Attire, generally. 

*• In no gay tyr* Alexander 4 Dindimus, MA 
*3. Furniture, apparatus. 

•* Saint George'* worth 
Eukludle* like dealre of high exploit*: 

Immediate elego*. and tho tin of war. 

Howl io thy eager mind.' Philips: Blenheim. - 

4. A child’s apron without sleeves ; a pina- 
fore, a tier. 

* tire-valiant, * tire-valliant, *. A 

kind of head-dress. 

“The tire-rallant or any tire of Venetian admit- 
tance."— Shakesp. : Merry Wins, 11L a 


• tire (1). * tyre, v.t. [Tibe(3X s.] To attire, 
to adorn, to dreas. 

•• She painted her face and tired her head."— J Kings 
ix. SO. 


• tire (2), v.i. [Fr. tirer — to draw, to anetch, 
to pluck ; Eng. tear.] 

1. Falconry : To seize, pull, and tear prey. 
The hawk was aaid to tire on her prey when 
it was thrown to her and she began to tear 
and pull at it 

•• Like an empty eagle. 

Fin on the flesh of men. 

Shakesp. : a Henry VI., i. 1. 

2. To seize eagerly ; to be fixed or closely 
engaged in or upon anything. 

** Upon that were my thought* tiring / 

Shakesp. : Timon of Athene, ill. 1 

tar© (3X l [A.S. teorian = to be tired, 

to weary, to tire ; tirigan = to provoke, to 
vex, to irritate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To exhaust the strength of by toil or 
labour ; to fatigue, to weary ; to wear out 
physically. 

“I have tired myself Shakesp.: Cymbeline, lit «. 

2. To exhaust the patience or attention of 
by dulness or tediousness; to make sick of 
something *, to cause repugnance or aickness 
in by excessive supply or continuance ; to 
wear out 

“To tire tho reader with a long proface, whoa I 
want hi* unfatigued attention to a long poem.” — Gold* 
smith T Deserted Village. (ProL) 

B. Intrans. : To become weary, fatigued, 
or exhausted ; to have the strength or patience 
fail. 

•• Of tfait aad work when each begin* to tin, 

They *lt them down Just where they were before/ 
Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L W. 

% To tire out: To weary or fatigue to ex- 
cess ; to wear out ; to exhaust thoroughly. 

“Hi* cold and ancoarteous mnawer* coaid not tirs 
our the royal Indulgence."— M acaulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. xviL 

tired, jxt. par. or a. [Tibe (3X t>.) 


t’ire'-sdme, a. [Eng. tirs (3X v. ; -some.) 

1. Exhausting the strength; wearying, 
fatiguing, tiring: as, a tiresome Journey. 

2. Exhausting the patience; wearisome, 
tedious. 

“ This tiresome round of palling pleasure*." 

Byron : To a Lady. 

tire'-sdrae-l^, adv. [Eng. t iresome ; - ly . ] I rf 
a tiresome or wearisome manner ; weari- 
somely. 

tire -s6me -ness, *. [Eng. tiresome; -n&w.] 
The quality or state of being tiresome, 
fatiguing, or exhausting ; wearieomeneas, 
tedionaneas. 


• tire -wpm an, • tyre-wom an, *. [Eng. 
tire (IX v., and woman.] 

1. A woman who attends to the dressing or 
toilet of another ; a lady’s maid. 


•• The Lady Anne, at her toilette, on the morning 
after the council, apoke of the loTe*tlgatlon with auch 
•corn aa emboldened the very tirtrteomen who were 
dressing her to put in their ]e*U /— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., eh. lx. 

2. A dresaer in a theatre. 


tir'-fng, pr. par. or a. [Tia* (1), v.] 


tiring-house, tiring-room, *. The 

room or place in which players dress for the 
stage. 

“ Tbla green plot shall be our stage, this hawthorn 
brake our tiring • house.”— Shakesp. : Midsummer 

Eight's Dream, iiL L 


tirl, s. [A variant of trill or thrill ] A smart 
tap or stroke. (Scotch.) 


tirl, v.i. k t. [Tibl, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To m&ke a slight noise, aa by 
touching some loose or alack object, so as to 
produce a tremulous motion or sound. 

B* Trans. : To nncover ; to atrip of & 
covering or roof. (Scotch.) 

“ Why let on the atroug-wlnged tempest flyin*. 

Titlin' tho kirk*." 

Bums : Address to the Deil. 

H To tirl at the pin : To twirl or rattle at • 
the door-latch, as a courteous signal that a 
person wishes or intends to enter; an old 
practice which prevailed before bells or 
knockers were in uae. (Scotch.) 

•‘And m order tirT d at the door-pin, if ha cann* 
ben. '— Scott : Antiquary, eh. xL 

tir'-lie-wir-lle, a. k s. [Tibl.] 

A. As adj Intricate ; trivially ornamental. 

“They bee contrived queer tirlieurlrile holes, that 
gang out to the open air/— Scoff : Antiquary, cb. xxl. 

B. As subst. : A whirligig ; an ornament 
constating of a number of intervolved lines. 


• tir'-o, s. [Tvro.] 

tir-d^ln'-I-iim, *. [Lat.] The first service 
of a soldier ; the first rudimenta of any art ; 
a novitiate ; hence, need by Cowper as a 
title for a poem on schools. 


tired -ness, s. [Eng. tired; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being tired or fatigued ; 
weariness, exhaustion. 

" It li not through the tiredness of the age of the 
earth, hot through onr own negligence, that it hath 
not satisfied us boaatlfajly."— HakrwUl: On Provi- 
dence. 

t tire less, a. [Eng. tire (3), v. ; -less.) Un- 
tiring, unwearying. 

“The tireles* and warm-hearted missionary ." — Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 17, IMS. 


tl-rd'-llte, a. [Tybolite.] 

T-iron (iron as i'-ern), *• [See def.l A 
kind of angle-iron having a flat flange and a 
web like the letter T, from which it is named. 

Ti-rd'-nl-an, a. [From Tiro, the freedman, 
pupil, and amanuensis of Cicero.] An epithet 
applied to notes, or to a system of shorthand 
In which they were written, the production 
of Tiro. 


tirr, v.t. [Prob. connected with tear or tirl 
v.i To tear, to nncover, to unroof, to atrip * 
to pare off the award from with a spade. 
(Scotch.) 


tlr'-ra-llr-ra, *. [Seedef] A word intended 
to represent the note of a lark, a horn, or the 
like. 

“ The Urk th*t tirralirra cheat*. 

With hey 1 with hey 1 the thrush end the j»y.“ 
Shakesp. : Winter's Tam, iv. ft. 

tfr'-rSt, s. [Etym. donhtful.] 

Her. : A manacle. 


*tlr'-rit, e. [A word of no derivation.] Frigh^ 
terror. 

** Here’s » goodly tumnltl Til forswear keeping 
house, before 1*12 be lo thee* tirrits end frighu."— 
Shakesp . ; 2 Benry IF.. it. 4. 

tir'-rl-viej, $. pi. [Cf. tirr.] Tantrums; 
buret of passion or ill-hnmonr. (Scotch.) 

“For that matter when he wasna in an* o‘ his 
tirriviesP — Scoff : Waserley, oh. Ixix. 

tir'-wit, s. [From the cry of tha bird.] The 
lapwing. 

[See def.] A common contraction ol 

it is. 


tl'-san, s. [Ptisan.] 
ti'-sar, s. [Fr.) 

Glass-manuf. : The fireplace at the aide nf, 
end heating the annealing arch of, the plate- 
glass furnace. 

tf^'-io-al, a. [Phthisic, Phthi- 
sical.) 

t!s-Ick-& a. [Eng. tisic; -y.) Coneumptive, 
phthisical 

s. [Heb. ’Hpn (Thishri), from an ob- 
solete root signifying to begin.] 

Jtxoish Calendar: The first month of the 
civil, and the seventh of the ecclesiastical year. 
It corresponded to part of our September and 
October. The Great Day of Atouement and 
the Feast of T&bemadea fell within Its limits. 
Called in I Kings viii. 2, Ethanim (= streaming 
rivers), becanse the rivers, swelled by the 
autumnal raine, were then in flood. The name 
tisri occurs in the Palmyrene inscriptions, 
and was probably not confined to the Jews. 

tlss'-ue (sa as shX *• [O- Fr. ftssu = a 

ribbon, fillet, or head-band of woven stuff; 
prop. i>a. par. of tistre (Fr. tisser) = to weave, 
from Lat. texo.] [Text.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Literally: 

(1) Tissue-paper (q.v.X 

(2) A very fine tranaperent*siik stuff nsed 
for veils ; white or coloured. It was formerly 
interwoven with gold or silver threads and 
embossed with figures. 

(3) Cloth interwoven with gold. 

“ The text* for the eplces. the tissues, end the Jewel* 
of the Eut became strouger day by d*y/— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., oh. xriiL 

2. Fig. : A connected aeries ; a concatena- 
tion : as, The whole story is a tissue of false- 
hoods. 

IL Technically : 

1. Histology: A set of cells modified lot 
the performance of a special function ; the 
fabric of which the organa of plants and 
animals are composed. The structure of 
tissues, with very few exceptions, is imper- 
ceptible to the unassisted eye, and reqmre* 
the aid of the microscope for its resolution. 
Tissues which are absent from plants occui 
In animals ; these are called Animal Tissues, 
and have a relation to movement or to sens* 
tton, as the muscles and nerves. But plant* 
preserve, protect, and sustain themselves, sad 

of as the ^getable Tissnes ; of this kind are 
epithelium and bone. Tissues always present 
the same general arrangement in the sam* 
organism, but are combined in different way* 
in different organisms. In the lower forms of 
life, whether animal or vegetable, tbs distinc- 
tions between tissues become less and les* 
obvious, and there are organisms so extremely 
simple that the tissue of their bodies ia of a 
uniform cellular character. 

(1) Animal : The term tissue is used in deal- 
ing with (a) the structure of organs, which are 
composed of various tissues ; and (o) specially 
of the component parts of orgaus. In the 


Cite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w&t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, s£n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ce, ce = o ; ey ~ a; qu = kw. 
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flrstand wider sense, the anatomical individual 
is made up of osseous tissue, or bone ; mus- 
cular tissue, or flesh; adipoae tissue, or fat; 
cartilaginous tissue, or gristle ; connective 
tissue, serving to bind the whole together; 
and pigmentary tissue, or colouring matter. 
In dealing with animal tissues in the strict 
sense, histological analysis showa them to be 
much more difi'erentiated and elaborate in 
structure than those of plants. They may be 
divided iuto : (a) Epithelium, consisting of 
nucleated protoplasmic cells, forming con- 
tinuous masses, either arranged in a single 
layer, or stratified and forming aeveral super- 
imposed layers. The lining of the tubes and 
alveoli of secreting and excreting glands, and 
the sensory or terminal parts of the organs 
of sense consist of epithelium. ( b ) Connective 
Tissue, a name applied to & variety of tissaes 
developed from the same embryonal element, 
serving more or leas as framework or connect- 
ing aubstance for nervous, muscular, glandular, 
and vascular tissues. In the embryo and in 
the growing condition one may be changed 
into the other, and in the adult they gradually 
.shade off one into the other. These tissues 
are divided into three groups, in all of which 
the ground substance, matrix, or intercellular 
auhstanee, Is distinguished from the cells em- 
bedded therein : (i) Fibrous connective tissue, 
consisting of microscopic, band-like, or cylin- 
drical bnndlesof exceedingly fine homogeneous 
fibrils, sometimes aggregated in groups, and 
held together hy an albuminous, aemi-fiuid 
cement substance called globulin, (ii) Carti- 
lage, consisting of a firm ground-anbstance 
with cells embedded therein. Cartilage may 
be Hyaline, having the ground-anbstance firm 
and resembling ground-glass ; Fibrous, or 
Fihro-cartilage, consisting of fihrous connec- 
tive tissue arranged in bundles, and these again 
in layers ; and Yellow, Elastic, or Reticular, 



TISSUE. 

*. AnlmaL PtrUtod muiwnilir tiMne. b. Vegetable, 

Cellular tltsue, composed of prove uchymatoua cells. 

having the ground-work permeated by dense 
networks of elastic fihrils. (Hi) Bone and 
Dentine, both developed from transformed 
emhryonal connective tissue, (c) Muscular 
tissue : (i) Non-atriated, consisting of nucle- 
ated cells, contractile in one definite direction, 
becoming shorter and thicker during contrac- 
tion. (ii) Striated, composed of extremely* 
long more or less cylindrical fibres, held to- 
gether by bundles of fibrous connective tissue 
ao as to form larger or smaller bundles ; these 
again are aggregated together by stronger 
bands and septa of fibroua connective tissue, 
and these into the fascicles or divisions, of an 
anatomical muscle, (d) Nervous, consisting 
-of bundles of nerve-fibres held together by 
fibrous connective tlsaue, which carries the 
blood-vessels supplying the nerva-trunk, a 
plexus of lymphatics, groups of fat cells, and 
sometimes numerous plasma cells. 

(2) Vegetable: Two forma of aggregations of 
celia, called generally Cellular Tissue, may be 
distinguished, according to the form aod re- 
lative position of the cella which compose 
them : (a) Parenchyma (Areolar, Utricular, 
or Vesicular Tissue), in which thin -walled 
■cells, of a diameter nearly equal In all direc- 
tions, are united to one another by broad 
surfaces ; and (6) Prose ocliyma, in which the 
•cells are pointed at both ends, and are much 
longer than they are broad. When the walls 
of the cella are much thickened, the tissue 
is eailed aclerenchyma : this may be either 
parenchymatons or proaenchymatous, accord- 
ing to the form of the cells. When the trans- 
verse walls of a row of auper-impoaed cells 
are absorbed or perforated, so that they coal- 
esce and form tubea or vessels, the tissue is 
said to be vascular. When all the ceiia have 
ceased to divide, and have assumed their 


definite form, the tissue is called permanent ; 
when, on the contrary, the cella are a till 
dividing, it ia called generating tissaa. When 
several different tiaauea occur in one plant, 
as in all the higher plants, they are arranged 
into aystema. Three auch aystems of tissues 
are usually met with : (1) The epidermal, 
which covera the exterior of the plant, and 
usually consists of a single layer of cells ; (2) 
the fibro- vascular, which traveraea the body 
of the plant in the form of bnodles, and ia 
characterized by the presence of tubes and 
vessels, and of long, pointed, proaenchyma- 
tous cella— the Wood-fibres; (3) the funda- 
mental tissue, which fills up the reat of the 
apace, and conaiats principally of parenchyma. 

2. Entom. : A British geometer moth, Sco- 
tosia dubitata. The fore wings have nnmeroua 
transverse wavy linea ; the larva feeds on 
buckthorn. 

tisane-paper, $. A very thin gauze- 
like paper made of aeveral sizes, and used for 
the protection of engravings, and for wrapping 
fine and delicate articles. 

tiss'-ne (ss as ah), v.t. [Tissue, e.] To form 
tissue of, to Interweave, to variegate. 

“ The chariot waa covered with oloth of gold tissued 
upon blue,'— Bacon. 

tlss'-ued (88 aa Bh) t pa. par . or o. [Tissue, v,] 

1. Variegated, 

** Playing with thy veeture*» tissued flowers." 

Cow per : On my Mother' s Picture. 

2. Dressed in or adorned with tissue. 


tit (1), a. [Icel. tittr = a tit, a bird ; titlingr = 
a aparrow.] 

). A titmouse (q.v,> 

%. A little horae. 


“ Nity, should the tits get on for onot, 

Each rider la so grave » duuce. 

That, as t’ve heard good Judges aay, 

Tis ten to one they’d lose their way." 

Lloyd: The Poetry Prof users. 


5. A contemptuous term for a woman. (In 
this aense perhaps from teat (q. v,). 


“ A vast virago or an ugly titT— Burton: JlnaL 
Melancholy, p. 124. 

4. A hit, a morsel. 


Titans, who piled mountain oo mountain la 
order to reach heaven in their war agalmrt 
Saturn. 


They were gigantic mind*, and their steep aim 
Waa Titan like, ou daring doubts to pile 
Thoughts which should call down thunder, and th« 
flaxne." Byron ; Childe Harold, 111. 104. 


tx'-tan-ate, tf. [Eng. titan(ic); -a U.) 
Chem. : A salt of titanic acid. 


titanate of iron, 9. 

Min. : The same as Ilmenite. 


* Ti'-tan-£ss, s. [Eng. Titan; -ess.] A 
female Titan ; a female personage of surpass- 
ing power. 

" Troth . . . Titaneu among deities.” — C, Bronti : 
ruiotte, ch. xxxix. 

tx-ta-nb-thes, «. [Formed from Lat Titan 
(q.V.).J * 

ZooL : A genns of Oniacidse. Titanethe* 
albus, from the Mammoth Cave !n Kentucky, 
ia blind. 


Tx ta'-nl-a, s. [Lat. = a name of Latona, aa 
daughter of theTitan Coiua ; of Pyrrlia, as a 
descendant of the Titan Prometheus; of 
Diana as the sister, and of Circe as the daugh- 
ter of Sol. Shakespeare (Midsummer Night’s 
Dream) uses the name for the wife of Oberon.) 

Astron. : The third of the four satellites of 
Uranus. Its mean distance from the centre 
of the planet is 272,000 miles, Its periodic 
time 8*705897 days. 

ti-ta’-nl-an, tl-tan-It'-Ic, o. [Mod. Lat. 
titan(ium); Eng. adj. snff. -ian, -itic.) Per- 
taining to titanium (q.v.> 

Tx-t&n'-Io (1), cl [Eng. Titan ; -ic.] Of. per- 
taining to, or characteristic of the Titana : 
hence, gigantic, superhuman; eaormoua in 
size or strength. 

" Rome— Roms Imperial, bows her to the storm. 

In the suns dust and bUckneia, *ud we pua 
The skeleton of her Titanic form.” 

Byron : Childe Harold, If. 44, 

tl-t&n'-Ic (2), o. [Mod. Lat titan(ium) ; Eng. 
adj. auff. -ic.] Pertaining to or derived from 
titanium. 


tit^ warbler, s. 

Omith. : Sylvicola minuta. 

tit (2), a. [A corrupt, of tip (2), s. (q.v.).] A 
tap, a alight blow. 

IT Tit -for -tat : An equivalent In way of re- 
venge or retaliation. 

Tx'-tan, a. & a. [Lat, from Gr. Twav (Titan) 
- the Suo-god.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Grecian Mythology : 

(1) According to the more modern acconnt, 
the eldest aon of Uranna and Gaia, who re- 
linquished the sovereignty of gods and men 
to his younger brother Saturn, the latter un- 
dertaking to destroy all hia children, so that 
the monarchy might revert to those of Titan. 
He afterwards recovered the sovereignty from 
Saturn ; but Jupiter, the son of the latter, 
vanquished him, and restored it to his father. 

(2) A name applied to the sun, as the off- 
spring of Hyperion, one of the Titans. 

(S) One of the children of Ccelas (or Uranus) 
and Terra. They were six males, Oceanua, 
Coios, Crios, Hyperion, Iapetus, and Kronos ; 
and six females, Theia, Rheia (or Rhea), 
Themis, Mnemosyne, Phoebe, and Tethye. 
These children, according to the commonly- 
received legend, were hated by their father, 
who, as soon as they were born, thrust them 
out of sight into a cavern of Earth, who. 
grieved at his unnatural conduct, produced 
the 4< anbstance of hoary steel," and, forming 
from it a sickle, roused her children, the 
Titans, to rebellion against him. The wars of 
the TitAna against the gods are often con- 
founded with that of tlie Gianta ; hut the war 
of the Titans waa against Saturn, and that of 
the Giants against Jupiter. 

2. Astron. : The sixth of the eight satellites 
of Saturn. Ita mean distance from the centre 
of the pianet is 781,000 miies ; ita periodic 
time, 15 daya, 22 hours, 41 minutea, aad 25*2 
seconds. 

3. Chem.: [Titanium]. 

4. if in : [Titanite]. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Titans ; 
Titanic. 

Titan-like, adv. After the fashion of the 


titanic-acid, i. 

1, Chem. : ^TiOjj. A whita powder obtained 
by adding ammonia to titanic chloride. It is 
soluble ia sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric 
acids, and forms with the metals and alkaline 
earths salts called titanates. 

2. Min. : The same as Rutile, Octahedrite, 
and Bbookite. 

titanic-chloride, s. 

Chem. : TiCi* A colourless, transparent, 
heavy liquid, prepared hy passing chlorine over 
an ignited mixture of titanic oxide and char- 
coal. Sp. gr. 1*7609 at 0 # ; boils at 135*, and 
emits white fumea on exposure to the air. 

titanic iron, s. 

Min. : The same as Menaccanite. 

titanic-oxide, s. 

Chem. : TIC> 4 . Occurs native io three differ- 
ent forms, viz., as rutiie and anatase, ia which 
it is dimetric, sod as brookite, in which it ia 
trimetric. It la iaaolnblo in water and in all 
acids, except strong aulphuric acid. 

tx-tan-if'-cr-ciis, a. [Eng. titanium, and 
Lat. fero = to bear, to produce.] 

Min. : Prodncing or containing titanium, 
tltanifcrous iron-ore, s. 

Min. : The same as Menaccanite (q.v.X 

titanlferons Iron-sand, s. 

Min. : A variety of Menaccaolte (q.v,), 
occurring in small grains, sometimes io ex- 
tensive deposits, resulting from the degrada- 
tion of igneous rocks. 

tx'-tan-xte, s. [Eng. titan(ium) ; snff. -ite 
(Min.); Fr. titane siliceo-calcaire ; Ger. titanit.) 

Min . ; A mineral occurring mostly in crystals, 
rarely massive. Crystallization, monoclinic ; 
hardness, 6 to 5*5 ; ap. gr. 8*4 to 3*56 ; luatre, 
adamantiae to resinous ; colour, shades of 
brown, yellow, green, gray, black ; streak, 
white ; transparent to opaque ; brittle. Com- 
pos. : a eilico-titanate of lime, with the for- 
mula (CaO + T10 2 )Si02. Dana distinguishes 
the following varieties : 1. Ordinary : (T) ti- 
tanite, brown to black; (2) aphene, yellow, 
and of light colours, and tranaluceut ; 2. 
Manganesiao, greenovite ; S. Crystallographic, 


boxl, b 6 $; p<S\lt, cat, ^eU, chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = £ 

•cian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -lion, $ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, <fcc. = bet dpi. 
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depending upon the direetioo in which the 
crystal is elongated, and bemlraorphic forma. 
Occurs In granite, gneiss, mica-schiat, syenite, 
<fcc., also in bede of iron-ore, and sometimes 
in volcanic rocks. Enormous crystals of the 
brown variety <iederite)have been found (1885) 
at Renfrew, Canada, sometimes weighing as 
ranch as 72 lbs. 

ti-tan-It'-Ic, a [Titanian.] 

tl-ta’-ni-um, s. [Gr. titovo? ( titanos ) = lime, 
gypsum, a white earth, chalk, marble 
scrapings.] 

Chem. : A very rare metallic clement, dia- 
covered by Gregor in 1789. Symbol T1 ; at. 
wt. 50. It Is never found in the metallic 
atate, but may be obtained by heating the 
double fluoride of potassium and titanium 
witii potassium in a covered crucible, or by 
mixing titanio oxide with one-sixth of its 
weight of charcoal and exposing to the strong- 
est neat of an air-fhrnacc. It is a dark-green, 
heavy, amorphous powder, having under the 
microscope the colour and lustre of Iron. It 
dissolves in warm hydrochloric acid, with 
evolution of hydrogen, and, when beated in 
the air, bnrns with great splendour. Like 
tin, It forme two classes of compounds— the 
titanic, In which it Is quadrivalent, and the 
titanous. In which it la trivaleut. The spectro- 
scope akowa that there is titanium in the sun. 

% Titanium-oxide = Anatase, Brookite , Ru- 
tile. 

titanium-green, a 

Chem. : A pigment produced by adding po- 
tassium ferrocyanide to titanic chloride. It 
la recommended as an innocuous substitute 
for Schwelnfurt and other arsenical greens, 
bTt is Inferior in colour. 

tl-tan-o- (1), pref. [Gr. Tnw (Titan), genlt. 
Tirados (Titanos)=s a Titan.] Of or pertaining 
to a Titan ; hence, huge, monstrous. 

(2), prtf. [Titanium.] Containing, 
derived from, or reaemhling the metallio ele- 
ment titanium (q.v.). 

tl-tan o-ler'-rite, s. [Pref. titano- (2\ and 
ferrite .] 

Min. : The same as Menaccanite (q.v.)i 

ti-tan-i-morph'-ite, t. [Pref. titano- (2); 
Gr. fiopAy (morphe) — form, and stiff, -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A white mineral, isomorphnua with 
titauita (q.v.). Results from the alteration of 
rutile and menaccanite (q.v.), the grains or 
crystals of which it encloses. An analysis 
■bowed : titanic acid, 74'32 ; lime, 25*27 ; prot- 
oxide of iron, a trace, which corresponds to 
the formula, CaTijO-*. Found In the horn- 
blende achtsta of the Hohe Eule, Lampers- 
dorf, Sileaia. 

ti-tiln'-o-mys, s. [Pref. titano- (1)> »nd Gr. 
p.v? (mas) ~ h mouse.] 

Palasont. : A genua of Lagomyidae, from the 
French Miocene, differing chiefly from Lagoraya 
in having one molar lesa in the lower jaw. 

ti-t&n'-6-phIs, *. [Pref titano- (1), &o<l Or. 
(opftis) — a anake.] 

Palceont. : A synonym of Dinophia (q.v.). 

tl-tan 6-sau-rus, s. [Pref. titano- (1), and 
Gr! o-avpos (aauroj) = a lizard.] 

Palceont.: A synonym of . Atlantosaurus, 
the tyj>e-genus of the family Atlantosauridae 
of llareh^B order Sauropoda (q.v.). In tiie 
family the Ischia are directed downwards, with 
expanded extremities meeting on the median 
line ; anterior caudal vertebra with lateral 
cavities. The species of the type-genne are 
gigantic Dinosaurians, but the least specialized 
forms of the aub-clasa, in some respects ap- 
proaching Mesozoic Crocodiles. Atlantosaurus 
montana t from the Upper Jurassic of Colorado, 
according to Marsh, “is by far the largest 
land-auimal yet discovered, its dimensions 
being greater than was supposed possible in 
an animal that lived and moved upon the 
land. It was some fifty or sixty feet in length, 
and, when erect, at least thirty feet in height. 
It doubtless fed upon the foliage nf the moun- 
tain forests, portions of which are preserved 
with its remains.’* 

tl-tan-i-ther'-I-ilm, a [Pref. tUano- (1), 
and Gr. (h\piav (thirion)^ a wild beast.] 

Palasont : One of the names given to the 


remains of a group of animals of gigantic aize 
from the Eocene and Miocene of the New 
World. The first known fragment was named 
Menodus by Poinel In 1849 ; more perfect 
remains have atnee been described by Leidy 
aa Titanotherinm and ilegacerops, by Marsh 
as Brontotherium, and by Cope as Symboro- 
don. Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th), xv. 
428) saya that some of these appear to present 
generic modifications, but the synonymy is 
much confused. The head was large and 
much elongated, as in the Rhinoceros, but 
they had a pair of stout diverging osseous 
protuberances, like horn- cases, on the maxi!- 
lariea In front of the orbits. Their molar teeth 
were of a simple palreotheroid type, and the 
incisors and canines were very much reduced. 
Their fore feet had four and their hind feet 
three short, stout toes. 

tl 'tan-ous, a. [Eng. titan(ium) ; -ous.) Per- 
taining to titanium. 

titanons-chloride, s. 

Chem. : T^Clg. Produced by the setion of 
hydrogen on titanic chloride. It forma dark 
violet scales, having a strong lustre, deli- 
quesces in the air at ordinary temperature, 
and disaolvea in water, forming a violet-red 
solution. 

titanous- oxide, s. 

Chem. : TljjOg. A black powder obtained 
by heating titanic oxide in hydrogen. It is 
almost insoluble in nitric and hydrochloric 
acida, but dissolves in sulphuric acid, forming 
a violet-col on red solution. 

tl'-tan-ds, *. [Lat. = a Titan.] 

Entom. : A genus of Prioninae, with fili- 
form antennae. Titanus gigas , from Cayenne 
and the Amazons, is frequently eight inches 
long, exclusive of the antennae, 

tltf-blt, a. [Tidbit.] A nice, delicious, or 
tender morsel.- 

"John pampered esquire Booth with titbits till he 
grew witaUjn. — A rbuthnot : Hitt. John BulL 

* tit©, v.i. [Tide, t\] For tideth — happens. 

* tlt-er, v.i. [O, I cel. fifra.] To tell tales; 
to chatter. 

•tit-er-er, *tit-er-erc^ t. [Titer.] A 

chatterer. 

* tit-er-lng, s. [Titeh.] Courtship. 

tlth, a. [Tight.] Tight, nimble, brisk. (Beaum. 
& Flit. : Wo man’s Prizs , iii. 6.) 

tith'-a-blo, tithea-ble, • tyth-a-ble, a. 

[Eng. tithe; -able.] ’Subject or liable to the 
payment of tithes. 

** There were firmer* in the Vale of Clwyd renting 
rich pasture lend which warn only titheable to the ex- 
tent of fid. per acre.”— Daily Chronicle, Sept. a. IMS. 

tithe, * tetho, * tythe, s. & a. [A.8. teddha 
== tenth (for teondha); te6thing=^ a tithing, a 
tithe, from iedn = ten (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The tenth part of anything-; 
a tenth. 

2. Specif. : A tenth, of the annual produce 
of one f s industry, or of wealth obtained from 
any aource, given voluntarily or exacted by 
law, for th6 aupjiort of divine worship. 
Under the patriarchal dispensation, Abraham 
gave Melchizedek the tenth part of the apoil 
taken in battle from the Eastern kinga (Gen. 
xiv. 20). Jacob at Bethel vowed to give tithes 
to Jehovah if he were divinely permitted to 
return to Ms father's tent in safety and pros- 
perity (xxviii. 20-22). Tithes for the support 
of the Levltes were an essential part of the 
Mosaic economy (Lev. xxvii. 80-83) ; they, on 
their part, were to pay tithea for the support 
of the High Priest (Num. xviii. 21-28). It Is 
probable that, in the Christian Church, tithea 
were first paid in imitation of the arrange- 
ments under the Jewish dispensation. Such 
tithea are first mentioned in a decree made 
in a aynod held a.d. 780, wherein this pay- 
ment in general la strongly enjoined. The 
next authentic mention of them is about the 
year 900, in the Anglo-Saxon laws, where thia 
payment ia not only enjoined, but a penalty 
added upon non-ohaervance ; and this law is 
seconded by the laws of Athelstan, about the 
year 930. Upon their first introduction, every 
man might give them to what prieat he pleased, 
or might pay them Into the hand a of the 
bishop, for distribution by him. But, when 


dioceses were divided into parishes, the tithes 
of each were allotted to its own particular 
minister; first by common consent, or the 
appointments of Ionia of manors, and after- 
wards by the written law of the land. The 
first step towards this result was taken by 
Innocent HI., about 1200, who, in an epistle 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury, dated from 
the palace of the Lateran, enjoined the pay- 
ment of tithea to the parsons of the respective 
parishes where every man Inhabited. “This- 
epistle,” saya Sir Edward Coke, “ bound not 
the lay subjects of thia realm; but, being 
reasonable and just, It was allowed of, and so 
became lex terras." Tithes in England are of 
three aorta, personal, pnrdial, and mixed. [See 
extract.] They are also divided into great and 
small tithes. Great tithes consist of all apecies 
of corn and grain, hay and wood. Small 
tithes consist of predial tithes of other 
kinds, together with mixed and personal 
tithes. Great tithea belong to the rector, and 
are hence called parsonage tithes ; amali tithes 
belong to the vicar, and are heuce called 
vicarage tithes. Tithea have to a large extent 
been commuted into rent-charges, which are 
payable half-yearly, and are recoverable by 
distress and sale, like ordinary rente. Tithea 
are due either ae jure or hy custom ; to the 
latter class belong all personal tithea. Ex- 
emption from tithes may be by composition,, 
a modus decimandi, prescription, or Act of 
Parliament. A modus decimandl (commonly 
called simply a modus) was where there was 
by custom a particular manner of tithing 
allowed different from the general law of 
taking tithes in kind, such as a pecuniary- 
compensation, as twopence an acre, or a com- 
pensation In work and labour, as that the 
parson should have only the twelfth cock of 
hay, and not the tenth, in consideration of 
the owner’s making it for him. A prescription? 
de 7ion decimando was a claim to be entirely 
discharged of tithes, and to pay no compensa- 
tion in Tien of them, whence have apruug ail 
the lands which, being In lay hands, do at 
present claim to be tithe-free. The Institution 
of the tithe belongs to countriea in which 
chnrch and state are united, or which have a 
recognized national religion. It does not exist 
In the United States, in width every faith i* 
equally under the support of the law and none 
are possessed of special privileges, and in v> hlch 
the question of religion has been left out of the 
Constitution. Tithes have been collected by 
the Mormons for the support of their Church,, 
and the bnikling of the Temple in Salt Lake City. 

3. A very small part in proportion. 

“ The tithe of a hair wm never lost In my house • 

bafora.' '—Shaketp. : 1 Henry 1 1’., ili. S. 

* B. As adj. : Tenth. 

** Every tithe soul ‘moagat quit thousand dlsme*." 

Shaketp. : Troihu * Creuida, 1L t 

H Commutation of tithes: The conversion of 
tithea into a rent-charge payable in money 
and chargeable on the land. 

titho-commlssioner, s. One of a board 

.of commlssionera appointed by Government- 
for arranging propositlona for commuting or 
compounding tithes. 

tithe-free, cl Exempt from the payment 
of tithes. 

tithe - gatherer, a. One who collects - 
tithea. 

* tithe-pig, $. One pig out of ten given 
to the priest as a church-rate. 

And sometimes corns* she with a tilhe-fyi/t tail, 

Tickling *. parson's nose m *a lies asleep." 

&ho*4ip. : Borneo A Juliet, L 4. 

* tithe-proctor, a. A levier or collector 
of tithea or church-rates, formerly employed 
by the clergy of the Established Church in 
Ireland to assess and collect the tithes on 
farmers’ and cottagers’ crops. 

* tithe, * tythe, v.t. & i. [A.S. te6dhian.\ 

[Tithe, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To exact tithes from; to levy a tenth 
part on. 

*’ Ye tithe mint and rue and *11 manner of herbs.’*— 

Luke xL 42. 

2. To pay tithes on ; to pay the tenth part of. 

*• Military spoil. *nd the prey gotten in war, to site 

tythiible, for Abraham tylhod It to Melchizedek. — 

Spelman : Of Fylke*, eh. xvl. 

B. Intrans. : To pay tithes. 

' u For lambe, pig, and e*!f, and for other the Ilka,- 
Tithe so as thy cattle the lord do not strike. 

Tuster: Husbandry. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6U 
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• tithe'-less, a. [Eng. tithe, e. ; -Jew.] The 
same as Tithe-free (q.v.). 

tith'-er, pron. [See def.] The other. (Scotch.) 

tlth'-er, a. [Eng. JifA(e); -er.] Ooe who col- 
lects tithes. 

"Thus f*r Hthert themselves h*v« contrltonted to 
their owu confutation."— •• Likeliest Means to 
Remove H i r dings. 


tith tng, • tething, a & a. [A.3. ieith- 
ung .] [Tithe, a.] 

A. As substantive: 

■* 1. A tithe, a tenth. 

'* Th#r Utkina and th*r oflHng both* 

Thy clewith tay possession.^ 

Chaucer (/) ; Plowman's Tale. 

1 2. The act of taking or levying tithes. 

"When I come to tho tithing of them, 1 will tithe 
-them one with auotber, and wilt make an Irishman 
the tithiug-mau.’*— Spenser : State of Ireland. 

3. A decennary ; a •’number or company of 
•ten householders, who, dwelling near each 
•other, were sureties or free pledges to the 
king for the good behaviour of each other. 
The institution has long ceased, but the name 
and division are still retained in many parts 
-of England. 

"Tha civil division of the territory of England la 
Into counties, of those oouQtiea into hnndreds, of 
those hundreds Into tithinyt or towns ."— Blacketone ; 
Comment., hk. U., eb. a 

B. As adi. : Pertaining or relating to the 
payment or levying of tithes. 

" lu this rery year 188* an elaborate tithing system 
prevails throughout the territory of Utah?*— Dait§ 
Telegraph, Aug. 37, IBM. 

tlthing-man, a 

* 1. Eng. Law: The chief man of a tithing; 
the person who presided over the' tithing; 
a head- borough. 

"The tit king, men of tbs neighbouring parishes were 
btmed In setting up glbbsis and providing chains."— 
Macaulay : Diet. Eng., eh. v. 

* 2. A peace-officer ; an under-constable. 

3. A town or church officer formerly elected 
■each year in New England, to preserve good 
order in the church during divine service, 
And to make complaint of any disorderly 
conduct. 

tlthing-house, a A house or building in 
which tithes, paid in kind are stored. 

* ti thin g penny, s. 

Eng. Law : A small snra paid to the sheriff 
by each tithing, &c., for the charge of keeping 
courts. 


tithing time, s. The time of paying or 
exacting tithee. 

" But oh 1 tt cuts him Ilk* a siths. 

When titking-timo comas near." 

Cowper: Yearly Distress. 

* tith ing, # tyth-ing, a [Tiding.] TidingA 

"Of Inglond a of Flsndrss hronht men him tithing. 
How kyng Harold chaosd his modor of lend." 

Robert de Brunne , p. 63. 

*tlth'-l$r, adv. [Eog. tith; -ly . ] Tightly, 
nimbly, briskly. 

ti-tho'-nl-a, «. [Named by Desfontsines from 
the colour of its flower, which resembles 
Aurora (the Morning, Dawn), whose husband 
was Tithonus.] 

Bot. : A genu3 of Coreopsidece. Tithonia 
tagetifiora is the Marigold flower, Introduced 
into English gardens from Vera Cruz In 1818, 
and since cultivated for ita beauty. 

Ti-tho -nl-an, d. [Tithonia.] 

Geol . ; A term applied to an extensive series 
of rocks in the west of France, the Alps, the 
Carpathians, Northern Italy, and the Apen- 
nines, filling the gap between the Neocomlan 
and the Oolite. Profc Judd thinks that it 
may have been of the same age as part of the 
Wealden. The geologists of France assign it 
to the lower part of the Cretaceona system, 
those of Austria to the Upper Jurassic. It is 
without any marine equivalent in Britain. 

* ti-thon'-Ic, a. [From Gr. TifWo? (Tithonos) 
the consort of Aurora.] Pertaining to or 
deootiog those rays of light which produce 
chemical effects *, actinic. 

* tl-thdn-ty s. [Eng. titkonic; -ify.] 
A term applied to tha^ property of light by 
which it produces chemical effects ; now 
termed actinism (q.v.). 

ti-th6-nom'-e-ter, a [Eng. tWum(ic\ and 
meter.] An instrument for noting the tithonio 
or chemical effect of the rays of light. 


ti-th6n'-6-typG, a [Eng.<ifton(<c), and type.] 
Phntog. : A process in which a caat Is 
obtained from an original phototype- plate. 


s. [Lat. tithymalus ; Gr. rtflu- 
fiaXos (tithurnalos), rtW/iaAAov (tithumallos) — 
a spurge.] 

Lot. : Spurge ; the genus Euphorbia (q.v.). 

Ti-tian-3sque' (que as k), o. Resemb- 
ling the style of the great Venetian painter 
aud colorist, Titian (1477-1576). 

ttt'-Il-late, v.i. & (. [Lat. KiMaf-ua, pa. par. 
of titillo = to tickle.] 

A. Intrans. : To tickle ; to cause a tickling 
sensation. 


* Tbs gnome* direct, to every atom Just 
The pungent grains of titillating dust." 

I ransuivs : 


1. Lit . : To tickle. 


"The landlady, assisted by * ebsmbentisid, pro- 
oraded to vinegar th« forehead. brat the bunds, titillate 
the nos*, and nulaoe the stays of the spinster aunt, 
*ud to administer such other restorative* a* sr* 
usually applied toy compassionate females to ladies 
who ara endeavouring to ferment themselves into 
hysterica."— Dickens : Pickwick, ch. x. 

2. Fig. : To excite. 

H It le foolish ... to titillate tn onnelves the flhra 
of superstition."— if Arnold: Last Essays, p. 7. 


• tlt-il-la'-tlon, i. [Fr., from Lat. tliilla- 
tioucm, accua. of titillatio , from tittllatus, 
pa. par. of titUlo =s to tickle.] 

1. The act of tickling. 

"Tickling s Iso canssth laughter: the cause msy be 
the emission of the spirit*, snd so of the tarasth, by a 
flight from titUlotion,”— Bacon: Rot. Hist., | 7M. 

2. The state of being tickled; a tickling 
eens&tion. 

"A nerve moderately *tr«tohed yield* a pleasing 
titillation, when almost ready to break it give* atu 
gulsh." — Search : Light of Satire, vol. it, pt. 1L. 
oh. xstii. 

3. Any slight pleasure ; the state of being 
tickled or pleased. 

"No need for that *OTt of stimulus which watte* 
, Itself miners tieiUation.'‘—Blackie ; Self-culture, p. 68. 


■ tlt'-il-la-tlve, a. [Eng. titillate); -ive.] 
Tending or having the power to titillate or 
tickle. 

M I must not here omit one puhliek tickler of great 
eminency, and whose tit illative facnlty must b* al- 
lowed to be singly confined to the e*r ; I mean tho 
great Slgnlor FarlneLU ." — Chest srfeld : Fog’s Journal, 
No. 377. 


tift'-i-vate, tlt'-ti-vate, v.t. [Etvm. doubt- 
ful.] To make tidy or spruce ; to drees up ; 
to eet in order. (Calloq.) 


tit -lark, a [Eng. tit , and lark. The Editor 
of Farrs!!’* British Birds (ed. 4th, i. 883, note) 
suggests that the first syllable of this word 
and of t it mouse is possibly cognale witb Gr. 
rmV (fftis) = a small chirping bird.] 

Omith. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Anthus; specif., Anthus pratensis, 
the Meadow-pipit, the smallest and commonest 
species of the genne. found in the British 
islands throughout the year. It ie about six 
inches long ; dark olive-brown, with a wash 
of green on the upper parts ; wings very dark 
brown, sprinkled with white ; tail brown ; 
under-surface brownish-white, with pale rust- 
red tinge on the breast of the male. In the 
autumn the olive-greeu on the back becomes 
more conspicuous, and the under-surface is 
tinged with yellow. The note is rather a 
plaintive 4 ‘ cheep” than a true song. It nests 
on the ground, ususlly in a tuft of grass, and 
lays four to six dark-brown eggs, freely 
speckled with reddish brown. 


tl'-tle, * ty-tle/s. [0. Fr. title; Fr. titre, from 
Lat. titulum, accus. of titulua — a superscrip- 
tion on a tomh, altar, Ac. ; a title of honour ; 
Sp. & Port titulo; Ital. titolo.] 

L Ordinary lAinguage : 

* 1. An inscription or superscription set 
over or ou anything. 

" Aud Hint wroot * tide aud eetfc* ou th* crora uid 
It wu writen Jra us of N*z*r«th king of Jowls."— 
Wy clijt : John xix. 

• 2. An ioacription put over anything a a a 
name by which it is known or dUtioguislied. 

" Tell me once more whst title thou c&sket] dost 
bear.'* ShaJceep. : Merchant of Venioe, iu 0. 

3. An appellation ; a name. 

“ Tho ranking of thing* Into *pecies, which Is no- 
thing but sorting them under raveral titlsi, is done hy 
ns according to the idea* that wo have ot them.” — 
Lock* : Human U n demanding, hk. iiL ch. vl. 

4. An appellation of dignity, distinction, or 
preeminence given to persons : as, titles of 


honour, which are words or phrases belonging 
to certain persons as their right in conse- 
quence of certain dignities being inherent In 
them or conferred upon them, as President, 
Emperor, Klog, Czar, Ac. The five orders of 
nobility in England are distinguished hy the 
titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viscount, and 
Baron. [See these words.] The dignity of 
Baronet is distinguished by that word placed 
after the name and euroame of the holder of 
the dignity, snd also by the title of Sir prefixed 
to the name. This title, like that of the peers, 
is hereditary. The dignity of knighthood, 
which Is not hereditary, is distinguished by 
the title of Sir prefixed to the name and sur- 
name of the holder. Ecclesiastical dignities 
carry with them the right to certain titles of 
honour, besides the phrsaes by which the 
dignities themselves are designated ; thus, an 
archbishop is styled His Grace the Lord 

Archbishop of ; a bishop, The Bight 

Reverend the Lord Bishop of . All per- 

sons admitted to the clerical order are entitled 
to the title of Reverend. Membera of the 
Privy Council are entitled to be styled Right 
Honorable. In tho United States the legally 
recognized titles are much fewer than iu the 
nations of Europe, there beiog here no titles of 
nobility. Iq American churches ao archbishop 
ie entitled Most Reverend, a bishop Right 
Reverend, and the clergy In general Reverend, 
much as abroad, but the title* of muoictpal 
officials and members of legislative bodies are 
confined to the simple term Honorable^ the 
w Right Honorable ” of certeiu BritiGh officials 
not having been imported here. 

" To ms wh*t 1* title t- tb* phantom of pow*r ; 

To m* what is fashion ?— I srak, tout renown. 

Byron t To the Ree. J. T. Becker. 

• 5. A claim, a right 

" M*k« claim and title to th* crown of France." 

Bhakeep. : Henry t A 

• 6. Property ; possession, as founding a 
right. 

“ To guard a title that wa* rich before." 

ShaJceep. : King John, tv. A 

7. The inscription in the beginning of a 
book, containing the subject of the work, and 
usually the names of the author and publisher, 
data, &c. ; a title-page. 

8. A particular section or division of a sub- 
ject, as of a law, a book, or the like ; espe- 
cially, a section or chapter of a law-book. 
(Bouvier.) 

11. Technically: 

1. EcclesioL dt Church Hist. : 

(1) A condition precedent to, or a claim In 
favour of, ordination, such as a sphere of 
parochial or other spiritual work, always re- 
quired by a bishop, except in certain specified 
cases, which are specified in Canon of the 
Anglican Church. In the Roman Church 
the title formerly required from every ordlnand 
was that of a benefice (titulus bcncficli}~~i.e. t 
he wae bound to show that lie had been nomi- 
nated to a benefice whose revenues were 
sufficient for his decent maintenance. The 
Council of Trent (1545-1663) added two other 
titles (1) of patrimony ( titulus patrimonii), 
where the ordinand had sufficient private pro- 
perty to maintain him respectably, and (2) of 
pension (titulus pensionis), where BOine eolveot 
person or persona bouna themselves to pro- 
vide for the cleric about to be ordained. The 
vow of evangelical poverty (titulus paupertat is) 
In a religious order is a valid title ; and the 
students of Propaganda and certain other 
Colleges, and candidates for holy orders In 
missionary countries, have a title from the 
mission for which they are ordained or the 
seminary in which they were educated (titulus 
missionis vel seminarii). The acceptance of 
this last title imposes on the bishop the 
responsibility of providing for the support of 
the ordained, should he become incapahle of 
discharging his functions. 

(2) A titular church (q.v.), or the district 
or parish assigned to it. 

" Fifty [cardinals} described sa prteats, bolding * 
corresponding number of lit lee or parishes in Horn*." 
—Addis i Arnold : Cath. Did., pt 110. 

2. Law : 

(1) Property or right of ownership, or the 
sourcea of euch right, or the facte and eveots 
which are the means whereby property Is 
acquired ; a party’s right to the enjoyment of 
lands or goods, or the means whereby such 
right has accrued, and hy which it is evi- 
denced. 

" No title was considered u more perfect than that 
of th* Russell* to Wohurn. given hy Henry th* Eighth 
to the first Earl of Bedford. "— Macaulay : Hist, bng., 
oh. xxiil. 


boil, b 6 $; p6Tit, j cat, 50X1, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, ^hls; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. 
"Olan, -tian = ah§,n« -tion, ~sion = shun ; -flon, -Sion = ARiin. -clous, -tioua, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c, 3= bfl* 
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(2) Tha instrument or instruments which 
are evidence nf a right 
(B) A beading or indorsement : as, the title 
of an Act of Parliament. 

^ 1. Bastard-title : [Bastard, B. II. 2. (a)]. 

2. Half-title: 

Printing : 

(1) The short title generally occupying the 
top part nf tha first page of text in a book. 

(2) A bastard-title. 

3. Passive-title: [Passive], 

4. Running-title: 

Print. : The title at the head of a pa^e, and 
consisting of the name of the book or the sub- 
ject of the pag8. 

title-deed, s. 

Law:' An instrument evidencing a man’s 
right or title to property. 

• title-leaf, a. A title-page (q.v.> 

M Yea, tiila mta'i hrow, like to a titledeaf. 
Foretell* the nature of a tragic volume. 

Shake* p. ; 1 Benry l V., L 1. 

title-page, a. The page of a book which 
contains the title. [Title, a., I. 7.] 

" The book of all the world that charm'd me nnt 
Was,— well-o-day, the title-page wa* lwt." 

Copper: Bop*, 425. 

title-role, s. 

Theat.: The character or part in a play 
which givea its name to the play : as that of 
Hamlet in the play of that name. 

• title scroll, «. A scroll showing titles, 
as of a nobleman or great family. 

ti-tle, tJ.f. [Title, s.] 

L To entitle, to name. 

“ That *ober race of men, whoee llrea 
Resigtoue titled, them the *on* of God." 

MUton: P. L., xL 622. 

• 2. To set down by name. 

" Inaomnch that iom» of tha *elf aama oommla 
•loner* found of their own wive*, titled among the 
rest .’—Strype: Bede*. Ben*. (15MJ. 


tl’-tled (le as el), a. [Eng. titl(e), a. ; -td.] 
Having or bearing a title, especially one of 
nobility. 

‘•The poorest tenant of the Libyan wild, 

Whoae life le pur “ 

In titled rank* n 


e le pure, whoee thought* are ondeftl'd, 
•ank* may claim the first degree.* 

Packet: Menander; Fragment*. 


tl -tle-less, * tl-tel-es, a. [Eng. title, s. ; 
-less.] Having no title or name. 


M He waa a kind of nothing, titlelet*. 

Till he had forg'd himself a name i* th' Are 
Of burning Rome." Shakeep. : Coriolanu*. r. L 


tlt’-ler, t. [Etym. doubtful.] A large trun- 
cated cone of refined sugar. 


tit-ling, *. [Eng. tit; dim. suff. -ling.] 

1. Comm. : A name formerly given in tha 
custom -housa to stockfish. (Stmmonds.) 

2. Ornith. : Anthus pratensis, called also 
the Meadow-titling or Meadow-pipit. [Tit- 
lark.] 

“ Among the local name* of the present species, 
Titling, JU oat-cheeper. Ling-bird, Teetlck, may be 
mentioned. "“Farrell : Brituh Bird* (ed. «th), I. 875. 
(Note.) 

tit' -motise (pi. tltf-mlfe), * tit -tif-mdilse, 

s, [Eng. tit, and A.S. mass = a titmouse ; 
Dut. mees; Ger. incise.] (See extract.) 

Ornith. : A popular name for any individual 
of the sub-family Parina; (q.v.). They sre re- 
markable for the boldly defined colour of 
their plumage and their quick, irregular 
movements, running rapidly along branches 
in quest of insects, and often clinging thereto 
with their back downwards. They feed not 
only on insects, but on grain and seeds, and 
not unfreqnently kill young and sickly birda 
with strokes of their stout, strong bill. They 
are very pugnacious, and the hens show great 
courage in defence of their nests. The young 
are fed chiefly on < 4 aterpillara, and a pair of 
Blue Tita have been observed to carry a cater- 
pillar to their nest, on an average, every two 
minutes, during tlie greater part of the day, 
to that these b : /da must be extremely service- 
able in preventing the increase of noxious 
insects. The species are found In both tha 
United States and Europe. Paru* atricapUlut, 
the Chickadea or Black-cap Tit, is very common 
in tha United States, while P. bicolor, th a Tufted 
Tit, Is tha largest American species. Of Euro- 
pean species the Biua Tit (P. c&rvleus) ie very 
common, and is the most pert and fearless of 
all British birds. It ie generally known as the 
Tomtit. Another common species Is P. ater , 
tha Coal Titmouse, so named from its black 


head and neck. Tha Penduline Tit ( Aegithalut 
pendulinu*) builds a flask-shaped nest, sus- 
pended, lika that of the Oriols, from a twig or 
hranch. P. major, tha Great Tit, is the largest 
European species. 

“It may be . . . doubted whether the plural of Tit- 
moute should be Titmice, u custom has it, hut the 
Editor ha* not the courage to um Titmoutrt, though 
he believe* he has heard East Anglian* say Til- 
mousen."— yarrtll : Britith Bird* (eo. 4th), i. 490 
(Note.) 

ti-trate, v.t. [Fr. litre = standard of fine- 
ness.] 

Chem. : To submit to the action or process 
of titration (q.v.). 

ti-tra-tiou, a. [Titrate.] 

Chem. : The process of estimating the 
amount of an element or compound con- 
tained Id a solution, by the addition to it of 
a known quantity of another chemical capable 
of reacting upon it The end of the process is 
determined by the complete precipitation of 
the compound, or by the discharge and pro- 
duction of some definite colour in the mixed 
solutions. [Analysis, II.] 

tlt'-ter, v.i. [Of imitative origin.] To laugh 
with restraint; to laugh with the tongue 
striking against the »oof of the moutb. 

" Tho* Sal, with tear* in cither eye ; 

While victor Ned sat tittering by." 

Sherutone ; To a Friend. 

tit -ter (1), a. [Titter, v.] A restrained laugh. 

“ The hall-suppressed titter of two very young per- 
sons in a oorner wu responded to by * geueral Laugh." 
—Scribner’* Magazine, March. 1878, p. 718. 

* tit -ter (2), a. [Prob. connected with tore, a. ] 
A noisome wood among corn. Probably Vicia 
hirsuta. 

" From wheat go and rake out the titter* or tine : 

If tore be not forth, it will rise again fine.’ 

Tuuer; Bxubandry. 

• tlt-ter-a'-tion, #. [Eng. titter, v. ; -ation .] 
A fit of tittering or laughing. 

tlt'-ter-? 1, s. [For etym. see extract.] 

Ornith. : Numenius phceopus , the Whlmbrel 
(q.v.). 

“They may alway* be distinguished from other 
•pecla* by the cry, resembling in eouod the word tit- 
terel, the provincial name applied to them In Sussex." 
— Wood : JUut. Bat. Mitt., iL t«8. 

tit- ter -tot -ter, v.i. [A red up. of totter 
(q.v.).] To see-saw. 

tlt-ter-tot-ter, adv. [Tittertotter, v.] In 
an unsteady manner ; with a away. 

tlf-tle, #. [See def.] The infantine and en- 
dearing manner of pronouncing sister. (Scotch.) 

“Wr her ould-growieg tittie, auntie Meg, in the 
Gallowgateof Glasgow.'’ — Scott : Old.Mortality, oh. xiv. 

* tlf-tl-mditse, i. [See def.] The titmouss 
(q.v.). 

" The ringdove, redbreast, and the tilllmoiu*;’ 
Taylor, the Waterpoe*. 

tlt'-tl-vate, v.t. [Titivate.] 

tlt’-tle, * tit-el, * tit-il* t. [O. Fr. title = a 
title, from Lat. tituius; Sp. tilde ; Port. tii = 
a atroke over a letter, as an accent. Tittle 
and title are thns doublets.] A small particle, 
a jot, a minute part, an iota. 

'"‘Who themselve* disdaining 
To approach thy tahles, give thee in command 
What, to the emails* t tittle, thoo shatt say.” 

MUton : P. JL, i. 480. 

tlt’-tle, r.i. [A variant of tattle (q.v.).] To 
prate, to chatter. 

tittle-tattle, s. & a. 

A* As substantive: 

1. Idle talk or chatter ; trifling talk ; empty 
prattle. 

“ For every Idle tittle-tattle that went about, Jack 
was euspectea for the author."— A rbuthnot : But. John 
Bull. 

2. Ad idle chatterer or gosaip. 

“ Impertinent tittle-tattle*, who have DO other 
variety la their discourse than that of talking slower 
or faster."— Toiler, No. 187. 

B. As adj. : Gossiping, chattering. 

tittle-tattle, v.i. To tattle, to gossip. 

“ Yon must be tittle-tattling before at! our guests." 

Shaketp. : Winter'* Tale, Iv. 4. 

tlt-tle-b&t, s. [See def.] A variant or cor- 
ruption of Stickleback (q.v.). 

“ There sat the man who had agitated the scientific 
world with his Tboory of Tittlebat*."— Dickens ; 
Pickwick, ch. L 

• tlt'-u-bate, v.i. [Lat. titubatum, sup. of 
titubo — to stumble,] 


1. To stumble, to trip, to stagger. 

" But what became of thl* titubating, this towering-, 
mountain of soow T Watcrhou** : A poiogy for Learn- 
ing, p. 89. 

2. To rock or roll, as a curved body on a 
plane. 

tlt-uba'-tlon, s. [Titubate.] 

X, Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or state of stumbling. 

2. The act or state of rolling or rockiog, as 
a enrved body on a plane. 

II. Pathol.: Perpetual change of position 
or fidgetiness. It is a frequent symptom in 
diseases which are characterized by nervous 
irritation. 


tltf-U-lar, a. & s. [Fr. titulaire, from 0. Fr. 
title = a title (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port, titular; Ital. 
litulare.] 

A. As adj. : Being such or such by title or 
name only ; nominal ; having the titis to an 
office or dignity without discharging the 
duties of it; having or conferring the title 
ODly. 

“ To oonvlnce us that he is uot a mere titular deity.* 
—Scott : Christian Life, pt. il.,ch. vlL 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang.: One who bolds the title of 
an office without the real power or authority 
belonging to It 

“ A email advocate who has become the titular of a 
portfolio ."— Pall Mall Qatetle, Dec. fll, 1885. 

IL Ecclesiastical Law : 

L Eng. : One who may lawfully enjoy a 
benefice without performing its duties. 

2. Roman ; A patron saint. 

IIL Scots Law : 

Titulars of the tithes : The titulars or patrons 
to whose teiDds or tenth part of the produce 
of land, formerly claimed by the clergy, hsd 
been gifted by the crown, into whose hands 
the same fell at the Reformation. They are 
called in Scotland Titulars or Lords of 
Erection. 


titular-bishop, t. 

Eccles. A Church Hist . : (See extractX 

"Th* political oondlti on ofth* •astern sod southern 
shores of the Mediterranean has for some time been 
such as to allow of the existence of flourishing Chris- 
tian communities in many place* where formerly 
Mussalmao bigotry would have rendered it impossible, 
Tbe*e oouotrie* ore no longer ‘ partes infideliuin * in 
the full *ense of the words. His Holiness Leo XI1L 
has therefor*, by a receut decision, substituted the 
phrase Titular Bishop for Bishop in Fsrtibus Infide- 
liam *— Jddutt Arnold : Oath. Dice., p. 797. 


titular-church, s. 

Eccles. : A name given to the pariah-churches 
of Rome, aa diatinct from the patriarchal 
chnrcbea, which belonged to the Pope, and 
from the oratories. Each titular church was 
under a cardinal prieat, had a district as- 
signed to It, and a font for baptiam in case of 
necessity. 

• tIt-U-l&r'-I-t& s. [Eng. titular ; - ity .] Tha 
qn&lity or atate of being titular. 

“Julius, Augustus, and Tiberias, with great hu- 
mility received the uatne of lmperator; but thsir 
eucceesora retain the same even In Its titularity."— 
Browne : Vulgar Errour e, tak. vlL, ch. xvL 

*tlt'-u-lar-ljr, adv. [Eng. titular; - ly .] Id 
a titular manner; by title only; nominally 
only, 

" The church representative is a general cooocll ; oot 
titularly so. u the coaveuttcle of Treut.*'— Mountagu •' 
Appeal* to Ctetar, pt. 1L. ch. ii. 

tlt -u-lar-jr, a. & s. [Titular.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Consiatiog In a tills: bearing a title; 
titular. 

“The king seemed to boost much of this titular* 
honour bestowed upou him so eolemuly by the pour 
and mrdlnels.^ ”—Stryp* : Bede*. Memoir* ; Henry rill, 
(an. 1521). 

2. Pertaining to or proceeding from a title. 

"William the Conqueror, howsoever he used th* 
power of « conqueror to reward his Nonuso*. yet 
mixed it with s titulary pretence, grounded upou ths 
Confessor's will"— Bacon. 

B. As subst. : A titular (q.v.). 

“The pereons deputed lor the celehnitlon of thesr 
mosses were neither titularies dot perpetual cu rate*. 
—AyHJf*: Parer gon. 

tlf-uled, a. [Lai,, tituius = a title.] Having 
a title ; entitled. 

tlt'-iip-plng, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Reatless, 
lively ; full of spirit. (Scotch.) 

“The ‘Dear meV and ’Oh TaaV of the tituppint 
Scott: St. Bonan'i Well, ch. xill. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam$L her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, p6t 
or, were, W9lt work, whd, s6n; mute, ciib, cure, Tjnite, our, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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tlt'-tip-py, a. [Tituppino.] 
loosely put together; shaky. 


Unsubstantial ; 
( Prov .) 


" Did you ever *ee each * little tituppy thln^ la 
your life T "—Mitt Austen : Northauger Abbey, cb. ix. 

Tl'-tus, S. [Lat., a common Roman pne- 
oomen, tha most distinguished of those who 
bora it being the Emperor Titus ; Gr. Ttro? 
(Titos).] 

Script . Biog.: A companion of St. Paul, 
though not mentioned in the Acts of the 
Apostles. He seems to have been converted 
by the apostle (Tit. i. 4), probably at Autioch 
a.d. 50 or 51, and in the same year accom- 
panied him to Jerusalem, and was present at 
that first council which recognized Gentiie 
converts as part of the Church, and exempted 
them from the burden of the Mosaic ritual 
<cf. Acts xv. 1-35 with Gal. ii. 1-3). Paui 
soon afterwards practically carried out the 
liberty thus accorded by refusing to require 
Titus, who by birth was a Greek, to be 
circumcised (Gal. ii. 3-5). Titus was sub- 
sequently with Paul at Ephesus (a.d. 50), 
whence the former was sent on a special 
missiou to the Corinthians, perhaps carrying 
with him Paul's second epistle to that Church 
(2 Cor. viti. 0, 22, 23, xil. 18). Whan Titus 
returned (a.d. 57) he found the Apostle in 
Macedonia (2 Cor. vii. 5-6, 13-15). Sub- 
sequently (probably a.d. 05 or 66) he wa9 left 
in Crete to arrange the affairs of the Church 
and “ ordain elders iu every city " (Tit. 1. 6). 
Returning thence to Rome he was dispatched 
by Paul (a.d. 00 or 67) to Dalmatia (2 Tim. 
iv. 10). According to tradition Titus re- 
turned to hia work in Crete, and died a 
natural death at an advanced age. 

% The Epistle of Paul to Titus : 

New Testament Canon: The third of St. 
Paul’s pastoral epistles. It was written to 
give Titus directions respecting the organiza- 
tion of the Cretan Church. After an intro- 
duction (i. 1-5), the Apostle lays down the 
qualifications of a scriptural bishop (0-9), 
gives a warning against Judaizers and other 
false teachers (i. 10-10), affords directions as 
to the special duties of aged men and women, 
young men and women, servants (slaves) (ii. 
1-15) and subjects (iii. 1), and on social duties 
(iil. 2), the whole interspersed with evan- 
gelical doctrine aod precept (ii. 7-8, 11-15 ; 
lii. 3-9). He conciudes by instrncting Titus 
how to deal with heretics, and asking him 
tocorne to Nicopolla (in Epirus 1% where he 
{Paul) hopes to winter, and sends saluta- 
tions (10-15). There is a considerable re- 
semblance between some passages in Tltns 
and others in the Epistles to Timothy. The 
external evidence iu favonr of the Epistie to 
Titus is aomewhat stronger than for those 
to Timothy. The three together are ealied 
the Pastoral Epistles. 

* Ttt'-yr-S tu, s. [See def.) From the first 
line of the first Eclogue of Virgil : 

44 TUyre, tu patulw rscahuu ivb tegmlne figi" 

A alang term in the time of Charles tL, 
equivalent to Hector, Mohawk, and aimiiar 
ruffians, whose practice was to acour the 
streets of London aud create disturbances at 
night. 

“I knew the Hectors, and before them, the Mans, 
and the TUyre Iu* ; they were bravs feUows indeed I 
I b those days a man could not go from the Komi Garden 
to the Piazza ouce but be must venture his life twice, 
my dear Sir Willie ."— SkadweU : The Scourers. 

ti'-ver, *. [A.S, tedfor = a reddish tint or 

colour.) A taud of ochre used in some parts 
of England for marking abeep. 

ti-ver, v.t. [Tiver, *.) To mark with tiver, 
as aheep, for different purpoaea. 

* tiv'-jf, adv. [A contract, of tantivy (q.v.).] 
With great speed. (A huntsman’s word.) 

" In > bright moonshine while winds whistle loud, 

Tity, tivy, tiny, we mount snd we fly." 

Drydcn : Tyrannick La**, It. 1. 

tlz'-ri, 8. [Tl3BI.] 

tiz'-zetf, s . [A corrupt, of tester 

(q.v.).] A sixpence. (Slang.) 

“Will ihowyoo all that 1 b worth seeing . . . for a 
tiay. n — Lytton : The Caxton t, bk. v., cli. L 

T'-joint, #. [See def.) The uniou of one pipe 
or plate rectangulariy with another, reaem- 
biing the letter T. 

tme'-ats, b. [Gr., from 7ep.vu (temno) = to 
cot] 

Gram. : A figure by which ft compound word 
Is separated into two parts, and ooe or more 


words Inserted between the parts: as, Of 
whom be thou ware also “ (2 Tim. iv. 15), for 

Of whom beware thou also.” It frequently 
occurs In poetry with whosoever and whatsoever, 
&c. 

44 We oau create and iu what place toe'er. 

Thrive under evil* Milton : P. L., L 2*h 

tmo-si-ster'-ni, «. pi. [Lat., from Gr. ww 
(tmesis) = a cutting, and trrcpvov (stemon) = 
the breast.] 

Entom. : A group of Australian Beetles, 
aub-fainiiy Lamilnse. They have obliqne fore- 
heads like the Cerambycinse. 


td. 


!p. & adv. [A.S. to (prep.) cogo. 


witHut. toe; 0. H. Gar. za, ze,' zi, zwo; 
M. H. Ger. zuo, ze; Ger. zu; Qoth. du; Russ. 
do. Cf. also O. Irish cto = to; O. Welsh di. 
The A.S. to was aiso used as the aign of the 
gerund, as distinct from the infinitive mood. 
It is now the distinctive sign of the infinitive 
mood, tho gerundiai use being lost To and 
too are doublets.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. Used to denote motion towards a place, 
person, or thing ; to indicate direction towards 
a place, person, thing, goal, state, or condi- 
tion. It la geueraliy interchangeable with 
unto or towards, but frequently expresses more 
thhn the latter, in that it may denote arrival 
at the place or end stated. 

44 To her straight goe* be.* . , 

Shaketp. : Venue ft Adonit, M4. 

2. Uaed to denote motion towards a work 
to be dona or a question to be treated. 

44 So I to your pleasure*." 

Shaketp. : At You Lika It, Y. 4. 

3. Used to indicate a point or limit reached 
in apace, time, or degree ; as far as ; no ieaa 
than; excluding ali omission or exception. 
(Frequently preceded by up.) 

•• adpprf from i 

4. U«ed to indicate anything capable of 
being regarded as a limit to movement or 
action; denoting destination, aim, design, 
purpose, or eod ; for. 

Wherefore wu I to tbl« keen mockery born T* 
Shaketp, : Midsummer Right’s Dream, tL *. 

5. Used to indicate a result or effect pro- 
duced; denoting an end, result, or conse- 
quence. 

“I ahell iiugh myielf to deeth f— Shaketp.: Tem- 
pett, 1L*. 

6. Used to denote direction, tendency, and 
application; towards. 

44 My *e»l to Valentine it cold." 

Shaketp. : Ttoo Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

7. Used to denote addition ; accumulation. 

44 Seek happy nights to happy diys.* 

Shaketp, : Romeo ft Juliet, J. & 

8. Uaed to denote junction or union. 

“She bound him to her brent." 

Shaketp. i Verna ft Adonit, 111. 

9. Used to denote comparison, proportion, 
or measure ; in comparison of ; as compared 
with. 

44 I *o the world am like a drop of water.* 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errort, L 1. 

10. Hence used in expressing ratios or 
proportions : as. Three is to six as four ie to 
eight. (Expressed ia symbols, 3 : 6 : : 4 : 8.) 

11. Used to denote opposition or contrast 
generally. 

** Pace to faoe, and frowning brow to brow.* 

Shaketp. : Richard II., L 1. 

Here msy be classed auch phrases ae 
To one’s face, To his teeth = iu presence and 
defiance ok 

“ Weep’et thou for him to my face t " 

Shaketp. : Othello , r. &. 

12. Hence its use in betting phrase#. 

44 My dukedom to a beggarly denier.” 

Shaketp. : Richard III., L i. 

13. In proportion to ; according to ; up to. 

44 The Greeks are strong and skilful to their strength." 

Shaketp, : Troilxtt ft Crtttida, C L 

* 14. Used to denote accord, adaptation, or 
agreement ; in congruity or.harmony with. 

44 This is right to that [saying) of Horaoe.*— Ben 
Jenson : Retry Man out of nil Humour, 1L L 

15. Used to denote correspondency, ainral- 
taneonsness, or accompanimeut. 

“She dances to her lays." . 

Shaketp. : Ptridet, Y. (ProL) 

16. In the place of ; aa a substitute for ; in 
the character, position, or quality of ; as. 

* 4 Tonis was never graced before with such a paragon 
to their queen." — Shaketp. : Tempett, 1L i. 

17. Used to denote relation ; concerning ; 
fts to. 

44 Few words, hut, to sffeot, more than all yet." 

Shaketp. : Lear, liL L 


* 18. It is sometimes naed without any 
sense of motion for near ; by. 

" It would unclog my heart 
Of what lies heavy to It. 

Shaketp. j Coriolanut, iv. 1 

19. It la used in a variety of cases to supply 
the place of the dative in other language#, 
connecting transitive verbs with their indirect 
or distant objects, and adjectives, nouns, and 
neuter or passive verbs with a following noun 
which limits tbeir action : aa, What is that to 
me? To drink a health to a person. 

44 Meditate upon these things : give thyself wholly M 
them."— I Tim. Iv. IS. 

20. After adjectives it denotes the person 
or thiog with respect to which, or on wbo«« 
interest a quality is shown or perceived. 

44 Inviilhle to every eye ball.* 

Shaketp. : Tempett, L 1 

21. After substantives it denotes the state 
of being appertinenfc ; oC [See extract under 
Throat, I. 2. (1).] 

22. As regards, towards; especially after 
adjectives expressing obedience, disobedience, 
or the like. 

44 If thou doet find him tractahle to us." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., IU. 1 

23. A common vulgarism iu America for 
at or in (a place). 

24. Used as the aign of the infinitive mood, 
or governing the geruodial infinitive or gerund. 
In the English of the Firat Period to was only 
nsed before the dative or gerundial infinitive ; 
In the beginning of the thirteenth centuir It 
began to be uaed before the ordinary infini- 
tive. The simple infinitive with to appears 
in such sentences as, Tell him to go. To i« 
generally omitted before the infinitive, after 
the auxiliary verba do, can, may, must , will, 
shall (with their past tenses), aa well aa after 
such verbs aa bid, dare, need , moke, see, hear, 
feel, let, observe, behold , have (as in, I wouid 
have you know), end know. For to was com- 
monly uaed before tha gerundiai infinitive to 
denote purpose or design : aa, “ What went 
ye out Jar to aee ?” (Matt. xl. 9); but it ia now 
only uaed by the vulgar. To with the gerun- 
diai infinitive pfteo coraee (1) after an adjeo- 
tive : as, quick to hear, alow to speak ; (2) ftfter 
the . substantive verb to denote futurity ; 
(3) after have, denoting necessity or duty : as, 
I have to go. To ia also employed with the 
Infinitive as a verbai noun tn auch a sentence 
as : To Bee is to believe = Seeing ia believing. 
To was often omitted before the infinitive 
where we should now use it: 

“How long within thl« wood int«nd yon §Uy f " 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Night t Dream, UL L 

Lb., to etay. It was aiso inserted where w* 
should now omit it 

“Tlwr would not have you to stir forth." 

Shaketp. .* Juliut Ccetar, ii. I. 

It is now often uaed in colloquial language 
without an infinitive to supply tbe place of 
an infinitive already mentioned : as, He bad* 
me go with him, but I did not wish to. 

B. As adverb : 

* 1, Forward, nnward, on. 

44 To, Achllle*. to, AUx. to l* 

Shaketp: Troilut ft Crtttida , 1L L 

2. Used to denote motion towards a thing 
for the purpose of laying hold of it ; particu- 
larly applied to food,- 

44 1 wilt stand to and food." 

Shaketp. ! Tempett, lit ft 

3. Used to denote jnnetion, union, or th* 
closing of something opeo or separated. 

44 Clap to the doora"— Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., IL 4 

•4. Used to denote aa aim proposed in 
doing something. 

5. Iu a certain direction or place: as, To 
heave to. 

% For tbe meanings of such phrases as To 
boot, to come to, go to, &c., sea the main words. 

% 1. To and again : To and fro. 

2. To and fro: 

(1) As adv.: Forward and backward; up 
and down, 

* (2) A b substantive : 

(a) The bandying of a question backward 
and forward ; discussion. 

•• There vu much to and fro." — Bale: Vocacyon. 

(b) A walking backward and forward. 

(3) As adj. : Backward and forward : as, 
to and fro motion. 

to-be, s. The future and what it will bring 
with it ; futurity. 

44 Through ill the leculir to-be " 

Tennyton .* In Mtmartam, XL SI 


Doll, boj; pfiat. J< 5 ^ 1 ; cat, S eU, chorus, 5 W 11 , bench; * 0 , feem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph- t 
-Clan, -tian = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; -{Ion, -jlon = than, -cions, -tlous, -sloua = thus. -Me, -die, &c. - h?l, a?h 
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to — toadstool 


t to-oome, *. The future ; futurity. 

" And all the rich to-oome 
BeeU. u the golden autumn woodland reel*." 

Tennyum : Princru, viL 8M. 

to-do, *, Ado, bustle, com motion. ( Colloq .) 

••The next day there wm another visit to Doctors* 
Commons, and a great to-do with an attesting ostler, 
who, belug Inahrtated, declined swearing anything 
hut profane oath*."— Dicker* : Pickwick, ch. lr. 

to-fall, *. 

•1. Decline, setting. 

2. A shed or building annexed to the wall 
Of a larger one, the roof of which is formed in 
a single Rlope with the top resting against 
the wall of the principal building. 

to-name, *. A name added to another 
came ; a name given In addition to the Chris- 
tian and surname of a person to distinguish 
him from others of the same name ; a nick- 
name (q.v.). Such to-naines are frequent 
where families continually intermarry, and 
where, consequently, the same name la com- 
mon to several individuals. To-names sre 
common, especially among the fisher popula- 
tion on the east coast of Scotland, and in 
Wales. 

(IX pttf U.S. M- (preL); cogn. with O. 
Fries, to-, te- ; O. H. Ger. zar-, «r- # za-, ze-, zU ; 
Ger. win] A particle formerly used in com- 
position with verbs, participles, or adjectives, 
with the force of asunder, in twain, to pieces, 
or with an augmentative force; entirely, 
quite, altogether. [All-to.J 

• to-bet©, v.t. To beat severely. 

• to-broak, • to- broke, v.L or i. To 

break to pieces. {William qf Paleme, 8,236.) 

• to-breste, v.t or i. To burst to pieces. 

• to-bew, v.t To hew or cut to pieces. 

• to-pinch, v.L To pinch severely. 

•* Fairy .like to-pinch the nn'lwin knight." 

Shakesp.: Merry tPioes qf Wind tor, lr. 4 

•to-rent, a. Rent asunder. (Spenser: 
r. Q., IV. vli. 8.) 

• to-torno, a. Torn to pieces. (Spenser : 
F. Cm V. ix. 10.) 

•to-womo. a. Worn onfc. {Spenser: 
y. Q., V. ix. 10.) 

(2), pref. [A.S. to = for, as In tfdcege at 
for the day, to-day ; to morgen =■ for the morn, 
to-morrow. J 

to-day, *. & o do. 

A. At subst : The present day; as, To-day 
Is Friday. 

B. As adv. : On this day: as. They left to- 
day. 

to-morrow, * to-morwe, • to- mo- 
row, j. & adv. 

A. At subst. : The day after the present. 

** A roan he teeuw of aheerfnl yasterdaya 
And confident to-morrows.’' 

Wordsworth : Ixc* rtf on. bk. HL 

B. As adv. : On or in the day after the 
present 

“ Thxn help* me, lord, to-mor*t» In my hUalUe.* 
Chnucer : 0. TV, 1,403. 

5 To-morrov? come never : On a day which 
Will never arrive ; never. 

to-night, i. & adv. 

A. As subst. : The present or the coming 
night. 

B. As adverb: 

1. On or in the coming night 

** Por 8eyd, tbe Paata, make* • fta*t to-night; 

A f«ut for promised tiinmph yet to coma" 

Byron ; Cortair. L t, 

• 2. Last night (ShaJcesp. : Merchant qf 
Venice , 11. 6.) 

• to -year, • to -yere, adv. This year. 
(Prompt. Parv.) 

aoad, • tade, *tode, * too do, *. fA.S. 
tddige, tddie, a word of unknown origin.] 
[Tadpole.] 

Zool, : The popnlar name of any species of 
the family Bufooidae (q.v.), which le almost 
universally distributed, bat ia rare In the 
Australian region, one species being found in 
Celebes and one In Australia. Two apecies 
are Britieh : the Common Toad (Bnfo vulgaris) 
and the Nstteijack (q.v.) (B. ealamlta), ana 
another species ( B . varidbills ) Is fonnd on the 
Continent The first Is the type of the family. 
The body is swollen and heavy-looking, 
covered with a warty akin, head large, flat. 


and toothless, with a rounded, blunt muzzle. 
There is a swelling above the eves covered 
with pores, and the parotids are large, thick, 
and prominent and secrete an acrid fluid, 
which probably gave rise to the popular 
stories about the venom of the toad, or they 
may owe their origin to the faet that when 
handled or Irritated these suimsis can eject a 
watery fluid from the vent. But neither the 
secretion from the parotide nor the ejected 
fluid Is harmful to man, and there is little 
doubt but that its effects on the lower animals 
have been much exaggerated. The toad has 
four fingers and five partially-webbed toes. 
The general colour above is a brownish-gray, 
the tubercles more or less brown ; under sur- 
face yellowish white, sometimes spotted with 
black. Toads are terrestrial, hiding In damp, 
dark places daring the day, and crawling with 
the head near the ground, for their short 
limbs are badly adapted for leaping. They 
are extremely tenacious of life, and can exist 
a long time without food ; their hibernation 
la land, cracks, aud holes has probably given 
rise to the stories of their being found in 
places where they must have existed for 
ceaturies without food and air. These stories, 
however, have no foundation in fact, for Dr. 
Backland proved, by direct experiment, that 
no toad can live for two yeara if deprived of 
food and air. [Pi pa, Surinam-toad.) 

fil Toads, like other Batrachiana, are absent 
from most oceanic islaods, the reasoa being 
that their spawn Is Immediately destroyed by 
Immersion to salt water. ( Darwin : Orig. of 
Species.) 

Tf Toad in the hole: A dish composed ot 
meat baked In batter. 


**Tha dUh they call * toad in a hate . . . putting • 
nobl* sirloin of beef Into a poor, paltry b*tter-imd- 
dlng.*— A/adL MArblays Diary. vL Isa. 


toad-bag, i. (See extract.) 

** A coujnror or * white-wizard,’ who cured afflicted 
person* by menus of the toad-bag— % araall piece of 
linen having « limb from » 11 ring toedeewn up inside, 
to bs worn round the »offer*r‘* neck sud next hi* skin, 
tbe twitching movements of which limb guve, so It 
was aaid *a tarn * to the blood of the wnrer, and 
effected a radical change in hit constitution. * w 
Athejusum, Oct. 10, im, p. 602. 

toad-eater, «. A term applied to a 
fawning, ohseqnions parasite ; a mean syco- 
phant. (Now shortened to toady.) 

M A corrupted court formed of miscreant toad-eater*." 
—Knox: Spirit of Despotism, f 20 . 

IT The original meaning Is one who is 
willing to do any dirty or disgasting act to 
please a superior, as the eight of a toad is 
most disgusting. The French equivalent le 
avaler des couleuvres, lit. =to swallow adders, 
hence, to put up with mortifications. 


toad-eating, a. & *. 

A. As ad). : Pertaining to a toad-eater or 
bis practices ; servilely or meanly sycophantic. 

B* As subst. : Servile or mean sycophancy ; 
toadyism. 

toad-fish, s. 

Ichthy . : A popular American name for aoy 
fish of the genus Batrachus, from the large 
head, wide gape, and generally repulsive 
appearance of the apecies. The Common 
Toad-fish (Batrachus tau) Is from eight Inches 
to a foot long, light brown marbled with 
black. The Grunting Toad-fish (B. grunniens), 
about the same size, is brownish above, with 
darker markings, white below, fins white with 
brown hands. There are abont twelve specie# 
from tropical and snb-troplcal seas. 


toad-flax, s. 

Bot.: The genus LInaria, a genes of plsnts 
very closely allied to Snap-dragon, from which 
It 1s distinguished chiefly by the spar at the 
base of the corolla, sod the capsule opening 
by valves or teeth, not by pores. The 
species are herbaceous perennials or annnals, 
chiefly natives of the northera portion of the 
Eastern Hemisphere, there belug about 160 
species In all. Among these the commonest 
European apecies ts L. vulgaris , the T allow Toad- 
flax, a species from one to three feet high, 
bearing terminal spikes of j'ellow flowers. It 
has beea Introduced loto the United States. It 
has medicinal properties, but Is generally looked 
npon as a troublesome weed. 

“ 6/ toad-flax which your now may tut*, 

II you tare » mind to out.* 

Drayton : Muses Elysium, Nymph, a 

U Prior thinks that It obtained the name 
Toad-flax because the Lat. bubonium(— a plant 
good for baboea and swellings In the groin), 
used by Dodoens, in describing it, was mis- 


taken for Mod. Lat. &it/bnfus(= of or belonging 
to a toad). [Bufo.J 

Toad-flax pug : 

Bntom.: A geometer moth, Eupithecla lie 
nariata. It is of variegated colour. The 
larva feeds on tbe Yellow Toad-flax. 


toad-lizards, «. pi 

Zool. : The genus Phrynosoma (q.v.) 
toad-pipe, toad plpes, s. 

Bot. .* Equisetum limomm , E. arvense f and 
other apecies of the genus. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 


t toad-skep, e. 

Bot. : Probably Polyporus giganteus. (Britten 
<£ Holland.) 

toad-spit, *. The same as Cuckoo-spit 
(q.v.X 


• toad-spotted, a. Tainted and polluted 
with venom, as the toad was popularly sup- 
posed to be. 

“ A most toad-spotted traitor." 

SkaJttsp. : Lear, r. A 


toad-stone (1), a A popular name for 
Bufonite (q.v.), from the fact that it was 
formerly supposed to be a natural concretion 
found in the head of the Common Toad. Ex- 
traordinary virtues were attributed to it ; it 
was held to be a protection against poisou, 
and was often set in rings. That this belief- 
was rife la Sliakespeare's time is proved by 
the lines (As You Like It , II. 1) ; 


men, j 1 1 

Wear* y«t 

Acoordlag to Sir Thomas Browne (Vulg. Err., 
bk. iii., ch. xiii.X there were two kinds of toad- 
stones known In his day ; the oue “ a mineral 
concretion, not to be found io animals, but 
In fields;*' the other “taken not out of the 
toad’s head, hut out of a fish’s mouth, being 
handsomely coatrived out of the teeth of the 
lupus marinus, a fish often taken in our 
northern seas, as was publicly declared by an 
eminent and learned x^ysiciau " (Sir George 
EntX 

toad-stone (2), s. [From the Ger. todt- 
etein = (dead-stone) the todtliegenden ot the 
Germans.] 

Petrol. : An igneous rock of Carboniferous 
age, occurring io veins and sheets in lime- 
stone. The German name was given becaase 
of its barrenness in metalliferous ores. The 
rock ia usually ranch altered by chemical 
agencies, but it evidently belongs to the 
group of dolerites. 

toad’s back rail, ». 

Arch. : A particular kind of hand-rail for 
stairs. So named from its shape. ( Ogilvie .) 


tb« u*e* of adversity, 

c« the toed, xxgly *ud venomous, 

« lirecloo« jewel lu hi* bead.** 


toad’s eye,*. [Toad’s eye tin.) 
toad’s eye tin, *. 

Min . : A variety of Casslterlto (q.v.X oc- 
curring In aggregated groups of exceedingly 
small round bodies with radiated strocture, 
supposed by the Cornish miners to resemble 
the eye of a toad. 

toad's mouth, s. 

Bot. : Antirrhinum majus. (Britten £ Hol- 
land.) 

* toad'-er-& «. [Eng. food; •cry.'] A place set 
apart for or frequented by toads. 

M fToftd*l*r«*oppofted to be poitouoo* : thl* i* quite 
* vulgftr error. . . In ray country abode, I eve* 
attempted to make them • place of retirement and 
called it a toadcry." — Rmetand Mill; Journal Through- 
the Jforth qf England (ed. 17W), p. 87. (Note.] 


• toad'-ish, a. [Eng. toad ; -iih.] Like a toad ,* 

veooraons. 

** A epeckled, toadish, or poleoo {ah."— Herbert: 
Travel*. 

*toad'-l£t, *. [Eog. toad; dimtn. eu£ -let.} 
A little toad. (Coleridge.) 

* toad'-ling, j. [Eng. toad ; dlmln. suff. 
ding.] A little toad ; a toadlet. 

M I at way* knew you lor a fondling.*— Mad. 
IfArblay: Diary. L 137. 

toad'-stool, • todo stool, s. [Eng. toad, 
and stool. So named beeaose toads and frogs 
were supposed to sit upon them. ( PHoi \ ) 
Berkeley, however, thinks the name was 
given because in the oplolon of the old her- 
balists they derived their origin from toads, m 
puff-bslls were supposed to come from wolvw, 
and deer-balls (Eiaphomyces) from deer.] 


fate, flit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t» 
or, wore, wglt, work, who, n6n; mute, oub, cure, ^nite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = 6 ; ey = a: qu = kw. 
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Boi. : Au uneatable Agaricus, Boletus, or 
other fungus of conspicuous size, as distin- 
guished from a mushroom or eatable Agaric. 

•• The grisly todeetool, grown there tnou«bt I see, 

And loathing paddock* lording on th» Mme." 

Spenser; Shephearda Calender ; Dec., «9. 

tdad'-y, «. A a. [A coutract. of toad-eater 
(q.v.).J 

A. As substantive: 

1. A base, servile flatterer; a sycophant, 
a triad -eater. 

'• Boy* ure not ell toadiea In the morning of life."-*- 
Thac keray : Book of Snobs, ch. v. 

* 2. A coarse, rustic woman. (Scotch.) 

• B. As adj. : Having the character of or 
resembling a toad. 

*' Vice la of auch * toady complexion, that afae 
cannot chooae hut teach the aoul to hate .*’— Feltham : 
Resolves, cent. 1., IS. 

toad'-jf* v.t. [Toadv, s.] To fawn upou or 
flatter ; to play the tosdy or sycophant to. 

•• How theae tabhle* love to be toadied l CWinan 
the Younger ; Poor Qentleman, li. 3. 

tdad-y-I^m, #. [Eog. toady ; -Ism.] The 
practices or manners of a toady ; servile or 
mean sycophancy. 

" Philosophers, who can behold the state of eoclety, 
vix., toadyism, organized— base man-srul-mauiiuoa 
worthlp, ioaiitutea by commend of i*wj snobbish, 
ness, in a word, Dernetus ted. and mark the pheoam*. 
ood calmly ."— Thackeray : Book of Snobs, ch. iU. 

toast, * tost, • tost-en, v.t . A i. [0. Fr. 
toster ; Sp. A Port, toitar.] (Toast, a.] 

A. Transitivt: 

1. To dry and scorch by the heat of a fire : 
as, To toast bread or cheese. 

2. To warm thoroughly: as, To toast the 
feet. ( Colloq .) 

3. To name or propose as one whose health, 
success, Ac., is to be drunk ; to drink to the 
-success of or In honour of. 

“ Five deep he toatti the towering lasses ; 

, Repeat* you veraea wrote on glaaaea." 

Prior ; Cametoon. 

B, Intransitive: 

1, To wsrm one’s self thoroughly at a fire. 

“ I will ilng what I did leer*. . . . 

Aa we toasted by the fire." 

Brmene ; SHepheardt Pipe, EcL L 

2. To give or propose s toast or health ; to 
drink a toast or toasts. 

** Theae insect reptile* while they go on caballing 
and toasting, only fill us with dlaguaU"— B*tr*s ; 
Petition of Unitarians. 


toast, * toost, * tost, s. (O. Fr. tostte — a 
toast of bread, from Lat tosto, fern, of Justus, 
pa. par. of torreo = to parch ; Sp. tostada ; 
Port, tostado.] [Torrid.] 

1. Bresd dried and scorched by the fire, or 
auch bread dipped in melted butter or In 
snine liquor ; a piece of toasted bread put into 
.a beverage. 

u My lober evening let the tankard hi***. 

With toast embrown'd, aud fragrant nutmeg fraught.' 1 

War ton : Panegyric on Oxford Ale. 

2. A lady whose health is drunk in honour 
• or respect. 

*' It happened ou a puhllck day a oclehrated beauty 
of thoae time* vu In the Croat- Bath, and one of the 
croud of her admirers took a glass of the water in 
which the fair one stood, sod drank her health in the 
company. There was in tho place a gay fellow, haH 
fuddled, who offered to jomp In, and ewore. though he 
liked not the liquor, he would have the toast. Tho' 
he was opposed la his resolution, this whiin gave 
foundation to the present honour which U done to 
the lady we mention in cur liquors, who has ever 
since been called a toast."— Tatler, No. 34. 

3. A person who is named In honour In 
drinking, as a public character or h private 
friend ; anything honoured in a similar man- 
ner ; anyth iog the success of which Is drunk ; 
4i seotlment proposed for general acceptance 
in drinkiog. 

” The toast of the Emperor, proposed hy Dr. 8tephan, 
was received with enthusiasm, all the guest* stand- 
ing . ^ "—Daily Chronicle, Sept, 7, 188*. 

* 4. A drioker, a toper. 

" When having half din'd, there cornea in my boat, 
A catholic good and a rare drunken toast.' 

Cotton : Voyage to Ireland, ill. 

1 To have on toast : To deceive, to take In, 
to swindle. (Slang.) [Done, % (1).] 

" The judges In the High Court *re always learning 
some new thing. Y«*tenley it was entered ou the 
record that the court took judicial cognizance of a 
quaint and pleasln g m od era ph rase. They d Isco vered 
what it w»s to be * had on toast.’ "— St. James's Oasette, 
H or. s, uaa. 


toast-master, s. An oflicer who at great 
mhlic dinners or entertainments announces 
■he toasts and leads or times the cheering^ 


Henry Beller was for many years toast-master at 
variant corporation dinners, during which time he 
drank a great deal of foreign wine. — Dickens : Pick- 
vick, ch. xxxllL 


toast-rack, s. A small rack of metal or 
earthenware, to hold dry toast 

toast-water, s. Water in which toasted 
bread has been soaked, used aa beverage by 
invalids ; toast and water. 

toast'-er, s. [Eng. toast, v. ; -or.] 

1. One who toasts bread, Ac. 

2. A fork or cage to hold bread or meat 
while toastiog. 

• 3. One who drinks a toast. 

** We simple toasters take delight 
To tee our womeu'e teeth look white." 

Prior; Alma, U. 430. 

toast'-ihg, pr. par . or a. (Toast, v.] 

toasting-fork, s. A three- or four- 
pronged fork to hold a slice of bread while 
toasting. 

* toastlng-glass, e. A drinking-glass 
on which was inscribed the name of a 
reigning beauty, often accompanied with 
verses in her honour. Garth (1672-1719) wrote 
several sets of verses for the toasting-glasses 
of the Kit-Cat Club. 


* toasting-iron, s . A toasting-fork. Ap- 
plied in derision to a sword. 

“ Put op thy sword betime ; 

Or ril so meol you sou your toasting-iron. 

That you shall think the devil is come from hell." 

— : Bing John, ir. S. 


toat, «. (Tote.] The handle of a bench plane. 


• toat'-er, a. [Tooter.] A trumpeter, 

M Hark I hark l these toatert tell tu the king* 
coming.”— Beaum. & Piet. 


• t^-b^o-ca-na'-li ^n, a. [Formed from 
Eng. tobacco, in imitation of bacchanalian .] 
One who indulges in tohacco ; a einoker. 

M Wo get very good cigars for a bajoccho and » half 
—that is, very good for ua cheap tobaccanaliant 
Thackeray : S outcomes, ch. xxxv. 


* to b&c'-chl-an, «. [Eng. tobacco; -fan.) 

One who smokes tobacco ; a smoker. 

" Yoa may observe how Idle and foolish thay are, 
that cannot travel] without a tobacco pipe at their 
mouth ; but such (I must tell yon) are no haae toba c* 
chians: for this manner of taking the fume, they 
suppose to be* generous."— Tenner; Treatise of To- 
bacco, pL 411. 


td-b&c’-co* * ta-b&o'-od, s. (Sp. tabaco — 
tobacco, from West Indian tabaco = the tube 
or pipe in which Indians smoked the plant.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as II. 1, 

2. The dried leaves of the plant described 
under II. 1., used for smoking, chewing, or aa 
snuff. Its use in America is of unknown 
antiqnity. Columbus noticed that the natives 
of the West India lel&nds used the leaves in 
rolls— cigars. The Azteca had cigar tubes, 
aud also used nostril tubes of tortoise-shell 
for Inhaling the smoke. The Mexicans and 
North American Indians used pipes. Oviedo 
speaks in 1526 of the inhaling of the smoke 
through the forked nostril tube by the Indians 
of Hispaniola. Lobel, In his History of Plants 
(1576), gives an engraving of a rolled tube of 
tobacco (a cigar) as seen by Colon in the 
mouths of the natives of San Salvador. He 
describes it aa a funnel of palm-leaf with a 
filling of tobacco leaves. Cortez found smok- 
ing (by means of a pipe) an established custom 
In Mexico. Tobacco was Introduced into Europe 
by Hermandez de Toledo, In 1569, and Into 
England by Sir John Hawkins, In 1565. 
Harrison (Descript, q f England) fixes on 1573 
as the date when the smoking of tobacco 
became general in England. Its use was ex- 
tended by Sir Walter Raleigh and Sir Francis 
Drake in 1586. The practice wa9 made the 
butt of the wits, the object of denunciation 
by the clergy, and the auhject of a pamphlet, 
the Counterblasts to Tobacco, by King James I. 
Its use was condemned by kings, popes, aod 
eoltsns, and smokera were condemned to 
various cruel punishments. Iu the canton of 
Berne the prohibition of the use of tobacco 
was put among the ten commandments, after 
the one against adultery. In Turkey smoking 
wa9 made a capital offence. Spite of all these 
denunciations and prohibitions, tobacco is 
the most extensively used luxury in the 
world. The method of manufacture depends 
upon the kind of tobacco and the article re- 
quired. Cigara are made of the best, which la 
grown on soils peculiarly adapted to produce 
the delicate flavour ; a portion of the north- 
west of the Island of Cuba is the best of ell. 
The Connecticut Valley, some parts of Virginia, 
a few counties In Ohio and Kentucky, noar 


Cincinnati and Maysville, respectively, are 
noted regions. There is no definite evidence 
tlistthe use of tobacco iu moderation is in- 
jurious, but in excess its effects are harmful 
both to the mental and bodily functions. 

’’Every thing that is superfiuouB )s very adverse to 
nature, and nothing mors than tobacco."— Tenner: 
Treatise on Tobacco, p. 409. 

IL Technically: 

1. Rot..* The genus Nicotians (q.v.), the 
species of which are natives of tropical America 
and eastern Asis. American tobacoo is Nico- 
tiona Tabacum and its varieties. It is called 
mure fully the Common. Virginian or Sweet- 
scented Tobacco. It is a herbaceous plaot, 
three to six feet high, with large, oblong- 
lanceolate leaves, some of them decurrent. 
AU are covered with minute harirs, glandular 
and viscid at the tip. The flowers are terminal 
In panicles ; the funnel -shaped corolla, which 
Is roseate or pink, is more than an inch long. 
It is largely cultivated In Virginia and the 
Southern States of America, from which it has 
been Introduced into Europe, China, Ac. N, 
repanda, a native of Cuba, has white flowers 
with a slender tube, and is used for making 
some of the best cigars. Other American 
species are N. quadrivalvis, which grows near 
the Missouri river, N. multivalvis, from the 
Colombia river, N. naiux, from the Rocky 
Mountains, and N. macrophylla or kUissima , 
which yields the Orinoco tobacco. Of Old 
World species, N. rustica, Syrian or English 
tobacco, Is a native of all continents, though 
first brought to England from America. It 
has a aquare stem, with ovate, entire leaves on 
petioles, and a greenish corolla with a cylin- 
drical tube. It is cultivated in many countries, 
and furnishes tho Turkish tobacco. The Persian 
or Shiraz tobacco, N, persica, is covered with 
clammy down ; the radial leaves oblong, the 
cauline ones acuminate; the corolla salver- 
shaped. It yields Persian tobacco. The quantity 
of tobacco produced in the United States is 
nearly 600,000,000 lbs. yearly, of which more 
than one-third Is grown In Kentucky. This 
is largely exported, the exports of unmanu- 
factured tobacco ia 1890 being 256,647,026 lbs., 
valued at $21,479,656, and theae of manufactured 
tobacco valued at $3,876,045. Tobacco pays an 
Internal revenue tax lo this couotry, the rev- 
enue from this sourca being about $34,000,000. 

2. Chtm, : The leaves of a plant of the genua 
Nlcotlsna, obtained chiefly for trade purposes 
from two species, Nicotiana Tabacum and 
N. rustica. The chemical composition of the 
leaves has been investigated by Possett and 
Reiman, Grandeau, and more recently by Dr. 
James Bell, who hes found In the unfermented 

. leaves and In the fully fermented leaves of 
Virginia tobacco the following percentage 
cooipoaitlon calculated on the dry leaves: — 

Uoiermrated. Fermented 

Nicotine ... ... „. 

Organic acids— 

Malic ... ... ^ 

Citric 

Oxalio M . 

Acetlo ... 

Taco la 

Nitric acid 

Fee tie acid 

Cellulose 

Starch 

Saccharine matters 

Ammonia *0t 

8oluble extractive matter 
containing nitrogen ... 18*47 

Insoluble albuminoids 4*89 

Resins and chlorophyll 3*41 

Oils and tat* 3*37 

Indefinite In sol n hie 

matter 13*41 ... «. ... 12*98 

Mineral matter ... ... lvss ... ... ... ivnj 

Commercially, the term tobacco applies to t 
variety of kinds of manufacture known undei 
the names of Roll, Cut, Shsg, Cavendish, 
Cigars, Flake, Ac. These are all submitted 
to more or less secondary fermentation after 
the addition of from 5 to 25 per cent, of 
water, aod then dried or stoved on a heated 
open tray, or In a closed oven, steam being 
sometimes Injected into the chamber during 
the process. It Is at this stage that the par- 
ticular flavor of the tobacco is imparted. 

3. Manuf.: In the manufacture of cigara 
the leaves, after being moisteoed to make them 
flexible, are etripped from the midrib, the 
perfect halves being kept for wrappers, the 
others used as flUere. A quantity of the latter 
are rolled lo the hsnd to shape, or placed io 
a mould of the reqnisite shape. Then a long 
strip cut from the wrapper leaf Is twisted 
spirally around the compacted mass, and 
gummed down at the mouth end. The cigar 
is finished hy cattiog the lighting end even. 
Good cigars should have the same tobacco 
throughout, but It is a common practice to 


S'M 


3*20 ... . 

417 ... — — f0« 

1*00 8*09 

1*72 ... — VS6 

*« ... ^ *.. *80 

• ‘S3 ... 2*84 

*14 ... ... *48 

7 ’61 — ... 7*78 

12*84 10*88 

178 ... — — — 

14*89 ... ... ... — 


„. 18*24 

... 14*28 

— 811 

— 1*07 


ptfilt, cat, 9011, chorus, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin* a$; expect, Xenophon* exist, -hag. 

■dan, -tlan = sh?n* -tion, -eion = whiin ; -tion* -fion = whiin. -cions* -ttouw, -clous = whuw. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$l* d pL 
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tobacconer— tocherless 


make the filler of inferior material. Cigars 
are rarely adulterated. They generally con- 
tain tobacco, even if it be of a poor kind. Chew- 
ing tobacco ia made by iayiug the leaves 
together and pressing them Into cakes of the 
required aizo, or by cutting a mw of them 
tnto the various “fioe-cuts” new used. The 
cigarette, now so much used in amoking, is 
filled with flne-ent tobacco, covered with 
specially manufactured and treated paper. 
Snuff, formerly much used, was in the part 
made from tobacco leaves, bet ia now chiefly 
prepared from the stems and midribs of the leaf. 
It has now greatly gone out of use, respectable 
people no longer using it, as formerly. 

4. Pharvu : Externally tobacco ia a powerful 
Irritant. In the form of snuff it is sometimes 
prescribed’ as an errhine in affections of the 
Bead, or smoked as a sedativeand expectorant 
in asthma, internally it is a powerful sedative 
to the heart ; it sometimes cures diuresis and 
has been given in dropsy (Garrod. ) 

tobacco - booking machine, «. A 

machine which arranges the smoothed leaves 
of tobacco into symmetrical pilee. 

tobacco-box, a A box for holding to- 
bacco. 

tobacco cutter, *. 

1. A machine for shaving tobacco-leavea 
Into ehreds for chewing or smoking. 

2. A knife for catting plng-tobacco Into 
■mailer pieces. 

tobacco-knife, *. A knife for cutting 
plng-tobacco into pieces convenient for the 
pocket. It is usually a sort of guillotine 
knife worked by a lever, and cutting down- 
wards on to a wooden bed. ( Amer .) A similar 
tnachins is in nse in England for cutting cake 
tobacco for smokiDg. 

• tobacco- man, i. A tobacconiat. 

tobacco-paper, s. Paper specially made 
for euvslopes for cigarettes, to avoid the fla- 
vour of burning cotton or linen. Rice-paper 
U extensively used. 

tobacco-pipe, s. An implement used in 
smoking tobacco. It consists essentially of a 
bowl, in which the tobacco ia placed, and a 
stem, more or less long, through which the 
smoke i 3 drawn into the month. In form and 
material pipes vary very much ; the principal 
materials employed are pipe-clay, meerschaum, 
porcelain, and wood. 

Queen % tobacco-pipe: A jocular designa- 
tion of a peculiarly-shaped kiln belonging to 
the Customs, and situated near tbe London 
Docks, in which are collected damaged to- 
bacco and cigars, and contraband goods, as 
tobacco, cigars, tea, &c., which have been 
smuggled, till a sufficient quantity has been 
accumulated, when the whole is aet fire to 
and consumed. 


Tobacco-pipe day : [Pipe-clay). 

Tobacco-pipe fish : [Pipe-itsh]. 

tobacco pouch, *. A pouch or bag for 

holding tobacco. 

tobacco-root, a 

Bot : The root of Lewisia rediviva , one of 
the Mesembryace®. The plant has succulent 
leaves and fugitive, rose-coloured flowers, and 
the root is eaten by tha natives of north- 
western America. 

tobacco- seed sugar, a. 

Chen. : C 12 H 22 O 11 . A sugar of the natnre 
of cane-sugar, or saccharose, observed in the 
seeds of the tobacco plant by Mr. G. Lewin, 
of the Laboratory, Somerset House. Jta spe- 
cific rotatory angie is 73 *2 j, and it ie inverted 
in the same way as cane-sugar by the action 
of mineral acids. 


tobacco stopper, a A little plug for 
pressing down the burning tobacco in the 
bowl of the pipe. 

tobacco- sugar, *. 

Chem. : A mixture of saccharose, dextrose, 
and ievtdose, discovered by Dr. James Bell 
in tobacco leaves, which have been pre- 
served from any undue fermentative action. 
The three varieties of sugar exist in such 
proportions as to have no effect on a ray 
of polarized iight. The angara, eeparated as 
a lime compound, decomposed with oxalic- 
acid, and purified by animai charcoal, yielded 
results approximating to a cane-sugar, dex- 
trose, ana ievuiose. The first- named differs 


from ordinary cane-sugar by refusing to 
crystallize, and yielding an inverted sugar 
with an angle of nearly — 19*. 

tobacco -wheel, t. A machine by which 
leaves of tobacco are twisted into a cord. 

* to-b&c'-cdn-cr, a. [Eog. tobacco; n con- 
nect., and auff. -er.] Ooe who uses tobacco ; a 
smoker. 

*td-b&o'-cdn-ing, e. [Tobacco.] Using 
tobacco ; smoking. 

” Neither was it Any newt upon this guild-day, to 
b*v« the cathedral, now open oo xli sides, to be filled 
■with musketeers, waiting for the major’s return: 
drinking and tobacooning as freely, as ii it had 
turned ale-house. 1 "—Bp. Hall: Hit Hard Measure. 

t&-b&c'-Con-ist, *. [Eog. tobacco; nconnect, 
and auff. -tsf.] 

* I. One who smokes tobacco ; a smoker. 

" Let every oobler. with his dirty fist. 

Take nride to be a hlacke tobacconist. 

Let idiot coxcombs swears "tis excellent geare, 

• And with a whiffe their reputations seare.” 

J . Taylor : Plutoct Proclamation. 

2. A dealer in tobacco ; one who sella to- 
bacco, cigars, Ac. 

’’Colonial merchants, grocers, sugar bakers, and 
tobacconists, petitioned tha House and besieged the 
public office*. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ir. 

To-ba-go, a. [See def.) 

Geog. : An island in the West Indies. 

Tobago -cane, *. The trade name of 
the slender trunka of Badris minor , imported 
ioto Europe and made into walking-sticks. 

td-ber-mdr-ite, s. [After Tobermory, 
laland of Mull, where found ; suit -tk(3fin.).] 

Min. : A massive granular mineral ; ap. gr. 
2*423; colour, pale-pinkish white; translucent. 
According to E. S. Dana, the analyses point 
to its probable identity with gyrolite (q.v.). 

to-bine, *. [Ger. tobin ; Dut tabijn.) 

Fabric: A stout, twilled silk, much resem- 
bling Florentine, used for dresses. 

Td'-blt, e. [Gr. Ttofitr ( Tobit ), T«0«V (Tdbeit).] 

Apocrypha: A book generally placed be- 
tween 2 Esdraa »od Judith, and containing 
fourteen chapters. A pious man, Tobit by 
name, resident in Thisbe in Naphthall, was 
taken captive by Enemessar (Shalmaneser), 
king of Assyria, and located in Nineveh. 
When hia countrymen were put to death by 
the king’s order, their bodies were thrown 
Into the streets. Tobit made a practice of 
burying them, and compromised himself by 
these acta of humanity. Once, when he bad 
buried a body, and, being In consequence cere- 
monially unclean, was sleeping outside by the 
wail of his court-yard, “ the sparrows muted 
warm dung" into bis eyes and made him 
blind (i., ii!). In tbe days of his prosperity be 
bad lent ten talenta of silver to a countryman, 
Gabael, who lived at Rages in Media. At 
another Median city, Ecbatana, was a relative 
of hia called R&guel, whose daughter Sara 
had been married to seven hnabande, all of 
whom had been killed by Aemodeus, the evil 
spirit, on the marriage-mght before they could 
possess their bride. To recover the lent money, 
Tobit despatched his son Tobias, having as his 
companion a man-servant. The two aet out 
for Rages, taking Ecbatana on the way. Aa 
Tobias was bathing in tbe Tigris, a fish leaped 
out of the water, attempting to devour him ; 
but he canght his assailant, which was cooked 
and eaten by the travellers, the heart, the 
liver, and the gall being kept by Tobias, on the 
advice of his companion, the heart and the 
liver to be smoked for the expulsion of evil 
spirits from persons possessed, and the gall to 
remove whiteness in the eye (iii.-vi). Arrived 
at Ecbatana, he married the maiden, smoking 
out the evil spirit who would have made away 
with him. During the marriage festivities 
the companion was despatched to Ragea for 
the lent money, and obtained it, the two ulti- 
mately returning with the bride to Nineveh to 
Tobit, whose blindness was cured by the gall 
of the fish (vit-xl). When the time came for 
paying the servant, he declined all compensa- 
tion, and revealed himself to t>e Raphael, one 
of seven angels of exalted rank and function 
(xii.). Sincere thanksgiving followed to God, 
who had sent the angel (xiii.). By direction 
of Tobit, Tobias removed from Nineveh, the 
destruction of which had been prophesied by 
Jonah (xiv. ; ct Jonah iii. 4, &c.). 

Viewed as a tale designed to commend piety 
and trust in God, the book of Tobit evinces 


considerable genius, the plot being well sus- 
tained, and some of the scenes, depicting domes- 
tic life, being beautifully drawn. It resembles- 
a modern novel in making its virtuous hero 
struggle with adversity, in having love scenes 
SDd a marriage, and a personage apparently of 
humble rank ultimately proved to be of a very 
high order, with a general diffusion of happi- 
ness at the close. Whether or not there is in 
it a nucleus of historic truth cannot now be 
known ; the most of it is clearly unhistaric. 
The expulsion of evil spirits by the smoke of 
the burning heart and liver of a fish, and the 
curing of eye-disease by its gall, are mentioned 
apparently not as miracles, but as parts of the 
ordinary conrseof nature. A fish large enough 
to threaten the life of Tobias is eaten by him 
and the angei seemingly at a single meal. 
Finally, as shown by Prof. Sayce ( The Wit- 
ness 0 / Ancient Monuments, pp. 3S, 39), it 
was not Shalmaneser, but Tiglath Pileser, 
who carried the j^eople of Naphthali captive 
(cf. Tobit 1. 2, 3, & 2 Kings xv. 29.) ; Sen- 
nacherib’s father was not Shalmaneser, but- 
Sargon (Tobit 1. 15); it was not fifty-five days, 
but twenty years, after the return of Sen- 
nacherib from Palestine that he was murdered 
by his iona (21). It is doubtful if either Rages 
or Ecbatana existed at the time when Tobit 
is eaid to have lived (i. 14, iii. 7). Those who 
captured Nineveh were Kyaxares and Nabo- 
polaasor, not Nebuchadnezzar and Asauerus 
(Xerxes), the latter of whom did not live till 
150 years after the time when Nineveh fell 
(xiv. 15). It is believed that Tobit was writ- 
ten about 350 b.c. Opinions differ as to 
whether or not It was first puhiished in Greek 
or whether there may have been a Hebrew o» 
an Aramaean original. 

t6-b5g'-gan, to-b5g , -an, *45b5g'- 
glll, t. [A corrupt of Amer. Indian odabogan 
— a sled or aledge. The form lobogan is etymo- 
logically correct, but tbe form toboggan is ia 
almost universal nae.] 

1. A kind of sled used for sliding down 
anow-covered alopea in Canada. It ia aimplj 
a piece of birch or bass-wood, a quarter of an 
inch thick, from five to eight feet long by 
one or two broad, bent up in front like 
the dash-board of a sleigh, and braced by 
several cross-piecea of hard wood a foot 
apart, and by two round rode, one on 
each side, on top of the cross-pieces, ali 
fastened by catgut to the aleigh. The bend at 
the bow ie strengthened by two cross-pieces, 
and kept in shape by catgut strings at the 
ends bound to the front cross-piece and rod. 
Grooves are cut on the under side of the 
toboggan to let the knots sink below the wood. 

2. A sledge to be drawn by dogs over snow. 

^ On tha toboggan: In a state of degeneration j 
or retrogression, mentally, morally, cornmer- 
cialiy, or otherwise. ( V. S. Slang.) 

toboggan-slide, a. A place specially 
prepared for coasting with toboggans, or an 
artificial wooden cbnte for tobogganing at 
pleasure resorts. 

tS-bog'-gan, t5-b5g'-an, *t5-b5g'- 
gin, v i. [Toboooan, x.] To slide down 
aoow-covered elopes or artificial chutes on a 
toboggan. 

t5-bog'-gan-er. tfi-bSg'- an-er, *. 

[Eng. toboggan ; -er.J A toboggan ht 

t5-bog'-gan~ist, 45 - bog'- an -!ist, #. 

[Eng. toboggan; -t*b] One who practices to- 
bogganing. 

* t5c-ca -ta, t. [It&J., from toccare = to touch, 
to play upon, to mention.] 

Old Music: (1) A prelude or overture; (2) 

A composition written aa an exercise ; (3) A j 
fantasia ; (4) A suite. , 

t5ch'-er (eft guttural), s. [Gael, tochradh ; Irish 
tochar = & portion or dowry.] A marriage 
portion ; the dowry brought by a wife to hei 
husband. (Scotch.) 

” Bot I cxra not • penny for her tocher— l 
enough of nay own."- Scott: Brids of Lammermoor, 
ch. xxvlii. f 

t5ch'-er (eft guttural), r.t. [Tocher, <.] To 
give a tocher or dowry to. (Scotch.) 

t5ch'-er-lSss (eft guttural), a. [Eng. tocher; 
•less.] Portionless ; without a marriage por- 
tion. (Scotch.) j 

” Whilk now, mm * UndieM lwlrd wi* m tochsrlett 
daughter, no one can hlaine me for depertn * from. — 
Scott : Wmwcrlcy, ch. lxvli. 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t» here, eam$l« her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, V&U 
or. wore, W 9 H work, whd, *5n ; mute, etta, cure, ynite, enr, role, full ; try, Syrian. », oe — e ; ey = a; on = kw. 
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tSck'-ay, a. [Native name (?).] 

Zool : An unidentified Indian gecko. Pro- 
bably Hemidactylus maculatus , the Spotted 
Gecko or Spotted Heraidactyle. 

t6c'-kus, a. [Latinised from tok (q.v.).] 

Omith. : A genus of Bucerotidae, with fifteen 
species, from tropical and aouthem Africa. 

td' -CO, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Chastisement 
(Slang.) 

“The school-lender* oome npfurlon*, and administer 
toco to the wretched tag*."— T. Hughes: Tom Brown's 
Schooldays, pt. i., ch. V. 

to-cd'-ca, a. [Brazilian name of a 8pecies.] 
Bot. :*A genus of Jlelastomace®, the leaf- 
stalks of which have a bladder, divided longi- 
tudinally into two parts, which the ants 
utilise as nests. The flowers ars pink or 
white. The fruit of Tococa guianensis Is eat- 
able, and the juice is used in Demersra for 
ink. 

a. [Gr. ▼<$*(>? (tokos) = parturi- 
tion, and Adyos (Zopos) = a word, a treatise.] 
Med.: The science of obstetrics or mid- 
wifery ; that department of medicine which 
treats of parturition. 

t$-corn'-al-ite, a. [After Manual A. To- 
corual. Minister of the Interior, Chili, to 
whom the original belonged ; suff. -its (Mia.).] 
Min . : A pale-yellow amorphous mineral, 
altering by exposure to the air to a blackish 
colour. 8oIt ; streak, yellow. Analysis 
yielded : silver, S3'80 ; mercury, S 90 •, iodine, 
41-77; siliceous residue, 16-65 = 90-12, hence 
the probable formula, Ag[-1-Ug2l. Occurs at 
ChaQarcillo, Chili. 

t^c’-sln, * took-saine, a. [Q. Fr. loquesing 
= an alarm-bell, from toquer — to clap, to 
knock, to hit, and sing = a sign, a mark, a 
bell; Lat. signvm; Fr. tocsin.] An alarm- 
bell ; a bell rung as a signal or for the par- 
pose of giving an alarm. 

"Tb* wild al*rum toundad from the tocsin's throat" 
Longfellow : Belfry of Bruges. 

td-C&S-SO, a. [Abyssinian.] 

Bol. : Eleusine Tocusso, an Abyssinian cereal. 

t&d, * todde, * tode, s. [Icel. toddi = a tod 
of wool, a bit, a piece; Ger. zotte , rate = a 
tuft of hair banging together, a rag, anything 
ehsggy.] 

1. A bash, especially of thick ivy ; a thick 
mass of growing foliage. 

“ These valiant and approved men of Britain. 

Like beading owl*, creep Into tods ci Me, 

And hoot their fears to one another nightly." 

Beaunt. A FieU : Bonduca, t 1. 

2. A bnnch, a mass. 

“Here, again, fa the fry, with it* heary tods 
berry already bronzing. "—Daily Telegraph, Sept t, 
IMS. 

* 3. An old weight used in buying and sell- 
ing wool. It was usually equal to twenty-eight 
pounds, or two atone ; but it varied in differ- 
ent parts. 

“ Every tod yiald* pound and odd ehllliag : fifteen 
b nod red thorn, what cornea the wool to I “ — Shake rp. : 
Winter’s Tale , It. 2. 

4. A fox, from his bushy tail. 

“With the moit eharming country in front *nd 
apparently the right *ort of tod, there appeared no 
reaaon why a good run should not be in •tore.’*— Field, 
Teb. «, 1M7. 

tod-stove, s. 

1, A box-stove adapted for barning small 
and round wood, brush, limbe, and the like. 
(Amer.) 

2. A six-plate etove for bar-rooms and 
country stores. (Arncr.) 

tod’s tall, «. 

Bot. : A popular name for various species 
of Lycopodium or Club-moss. (Scotch.) 

• t#d, v.f. or i. [Tod, a] To yield in weight; 
to weigh. [Tot.] 

“ Hay, corn, and *tr*w bill* will tod up to a fairlah 
Field, Jan. 28, 18*2. 

tdd da'-ll-a, a. [From kakaloddali, tbe Mala- 
bar name of Toddalia aculeata.] 

Bot. : A genus of X&nthoxylacere. Leavee 
alternate, trifoliolate, with pellucid dota ; 
flowers small, unisexual, in terminal panicles ; 
fruit a globular berry. Natives of tropical 
Asia and Africa. Toddalia aculeata is a large, 
scandent prickly shrub from the Indian 
mountains. The people of Coromandel eat 
the leaves raw and pickle the ri]>e berries. 
Both have a pangent taste. Its bark la used 


in remittent fever. A tincture or infusion of 
it is an aromatic tonic. The root-bark is used 
in Madras as a dye-atuff. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Report.) 

* todde, a. [Tod, a] 

tod'-dle, s. [Toddle, i>.] A little, toddling 
walk ; a saunter. 

- Her daily little toddle through the town."— Trol- 
lope. ( Annandale .) 

tod'-dlo. v.i. [The same as tottle, a frequent, 
from totter; Sw. tulta^ to toddle.] [Totter. J 
To walk unsteadily, as a child ; to walk in a 
tottering way, like a child or feeble person. 

" And the hit* o’ weana that come toddling to play 
wi* me.” Scott : Antiquary, ch. xliv. 

tSd'-dle-kln, a. [Eng. toddle; dimin. auff. 
-Arm.] A little child. (Colloq.) 

“A few tolerable toddleklns In the Intermediate 
cabin*.''— queen. Sept 26, 1885. 

tod'-dler, s. [Eng. toddle, v. ; -er.} One who 
toddles ; a little child. 

t<Sd-d$f, a. [Hind, tdri, tddi = the juice or 
aap of the palmyra-tree and of the cocoa-nut, 
from tar = a palm-tree.] 

1. The name generally given by Europeans 
to the sweet, refreshing liquors which are 
procured in the tropics by woanding tbe 
spatlies or stems of certain palms, on which 
the aap and juices exude from the trunks or 
from the fniit-etalke. In the West Indies 
toddy is obtained from tbe trunk of the Attalea 
cohune } a native of the Isthmus of Panama. 
In South-eastern Asia the pal ins from which 
it is collected are the gorauti, cocoa-nut, 
palmyra, date, and the kittul, or Caryota vrens. 
When newly drawn from the tree the liquor 
is clear and in taste resembles malt. In a 
very- short time it becomes turbid, whitish, 
end sub-acid, quickly running into the various 
stages of fermentation, acquiring au intoxi- 
cating quality, still retaining the name of 
toddy. It ia also distilled into arrack, made 
Into vinegar, and throughout all eastern coun- 
tries is employed as yeast, as it begins to 
ferment in a few hours after it is drawn. 

2. A mixture of spirit and water sweetened : 
as, whiskey toddy. Strictly speaking, toddy 
differs from grog in being always made with 
boiling water, while grog is made with cold 
water, but the latter word is often used in 
the same sense as toddy. 

** Fir*t coant ‘a for that with dlvera Jogs, 

To wit, twelve pot*, twelve cup*, twelve mag*, 

Of certain vulgar drink, called toddy. 

Said Gull did alulce said Gudgeon'* body." 

Anttey : Pleader's Guide, leefc. T. 

toddy-hird, i. [Toddy-shrike.] 

toddy-cat, i. 

Zooi. : Paradoxurus lypus, common through- 
out the greater part of India and Ceylon, ex- 
tending through Burma!) and the Malayan 
peninsula to the islands. It is shout forty- 
five inchee long, of which the tail occupies 
about twenty; colour brownish-black, with 
some dingy yellowish stripes on each side, 
(See extract.) 

•• It U very abundant in the Carnatic and Malabar 
coaat, where It la popniarlr called tbe Toddy-cat , In 
convene uce of lta auppoaea foudneea for tbe Juice of 
the palm, a fact which appear* of general acceptation 
both In India and Ceylon (where It i* called tbe 1 ’aim- 
cat), and which appears to have some foundation."— 
Jerdon : Mammals of India (*d. 1874), p. 127. 

toddy-drawer, s. A person who draws 
and 8e Us toddy, and makes and sells other 
spirituous liquors. (Balfour : Cyclop. India.) 

toddy-shrike, toddy bird, i. 

Omith : Artamus fuscus, the Palmyra Swal- 
low, or Ashy Swallow -shriks, from India 
and Ceylon. It is about seven inches long, 
of dusky plumage, and is most abundant in 
wooded districts, especially where palm-trees 
abound, more particularly the Palmyra palm, 
from which it takes several of its popular 
namea. (Jerdon.) 

td'-d5-a* *. [Named after Henry Julius Tode, 
of Mecklenburgh, a mycologist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Osmundese. From the 
Cape of Good Hope, New Zealand, Ac. 

td-dl-dse, ». pi. [Mod. Lat. tod(us); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omith. : Todiea ; a genas of Picarian Birds, 
with a single genus Todus (q.v.X 

td-dl-rh&m'-phiis, i. [Mod. Lat. todus, 
end Gr. pafi^og (rhamphos) = the crooked beak 
of birds.] 


Omith. : A genus of Alcedinirtte, with three 
apecies, confined to the Eastern Pacific Islands. 
Bill straight, very much depressed ; nostrils 
basal, fisaure oblique, hardly apparent, 
bordered by the frontal feathers ; wings short, 
rounded ; tail lon^ f feathers equal, and twelve 
in numlier; tarsi elongated, moderate, end 
reticulated. 

tO'-dhs, s. [Latinised from the native name, 
taty(q-v-).] 

Omith. : Tody, the type-genus of Todidae 
(q.v.), with five apeciea, from Cuba, Hayti, 
Jamaica, and Porto Rico. Bill with edges 
straight and finely notched, abort bristles 
round base ; nostrils In a short groove ; wings 
with fourth to sixth quills longest and equal ; 
tarsi with ons long acale in front ; outer toe 
united to second 
joint, inner toe to 
first joint; claws 
compressed and 
carved. 

td'-djf, a. [Na- 
tive name.] 

Omith. : Any 
Individual of the 
eenus Todus 
(q.v.). They are 
delicate, bright- 
coloured insec- 
tivorous birds, of todus viridis. 
smell size, and 

allied to the Motraots, though externally more 
resembling the Flycatchers, with which they 
were formerly classed. One of the best-known 
speciea is Todus viridis , the Green Tody, from 
Jamaica. The popular name, however, is not 
confined to tha genua Todus ; the Javan Tody 
is Euryiaimus javanicua, and the Great-billed 
Tody, Cynibirhynchus macrorhynchus. 

* tod-ys-hatte, 8. [Mid. Eng. = toad’s hat.] 
A toed e took (Prompt Pan?.) 

toe, * too (pi. * tone, *toon, toes), s . [A.S. 
td (pi. tan, taan), for tdhe ; cogn. with Dut. 
leen ; Icel. td (pi. Uer) ; Dan. taa (pL laaer) ; 
Sw. tSi ; O. H. Ger. xihd; Ger. zehe.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same senss as II. I. 

2. The fore-part of the hoof of & horse, and 
of other hoofed animals. 

3. The member of sn enimaTe foot, corre- 
sponding to the toe in men. 

4. The fore-part of & boot, shoe, or the like. 

5. A projection from the font-pieca of an 
object, to give it a broader bearing and greater 
stability. 

" Banlk* of Min. timber were put In aero** and be- 
neath the permanent way between the toes of the foot- 
ing*, to keep apart the wall *.' — Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 16, 1*85. 

6. A barb, etod, or projection, on & lock- 
bolt. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) Human : One of ths five extremities in 
which the font terminates anteriorly, as the 
hand does In five fingers. Its bones are called 
phalanges. Essentially they correspond with 
those of the band ; but the phalanges of the 
four outer toes are much smaller than the 
corresponding bones in the hand, while those 
of the great too exceed those of the thumb in 
size. Sometimes in adulta the two phalanges 
of the little toe are connected by bone into & 

/• single piece. The greet toe is called the 
hallux. In the embryo it is shorter than ths 
others, end temporarily projects &t right 
englea to them, as it does permanently in the 
monkey. 

(2) Compar. : In the modem order Primates 
(q.v.) ths term tos is restricted to ths digits 
of the posterior limbs, but is popularly 
applied to all ths digits of four-footed ani- 
mals. The normal number of toes is five, 
though a less number mey be present ; thus 
cats end dogs have five toes each on the fore 
feet end four on the hind ; the rhinoceros 
has three toes on each foot, the camel two, 
snd in the horse the typical five digits era 
redoced to three, of which only one (the 
third) is functional, and enclosed in a hoof, 
the other two (ths second end fourth) being 
reduced to splint-bones. In birds the toes 
fhrnish one of the primary characters by which 
the class is divided into orders, and may be 
adapted for prehension, perching, climbing, 
scraping, waaing, or swimming. 



boil, ; ptf&t, ; cat, 5©U, ©horns, $h!n, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph =* fc 
-elan, -tiaa = whan, -tion, niton = ahfin ; -tion, -jdon ~ xhnn. -cions, -tious, -eioua = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b$l, dpL 
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toe— toil 


2. Machinery : 

(3) The lower end of s vertical shaft, as a 
mlll-spindle which rests in. a step. 

(2) An arm on the valve-lifting rod of a 
steam-engine. A earn or lifter strikes the toe 
and operates the valve ; such toes are known 
respectively as steam-toes and exhaust-toes. 

^ To turn up the toes: To die. (Slang.) 

M Several arb*le«triar« turned their toe* up, "—Read* : 
Cloister * Hearth, ch. xxiv. 

toe-calk, s. A prong or barb on the toe 
of a horse's shoe, to prevent slipping on ice or 
frozen ground. 

iCoe, v.t. fT ox, «.] 

1. To hit or strike with the toe. (Colloq.) 

2. To tonch or reach with the toes : as, To 
toe a line. 

*3. To border on. 

" Then more meadow -land with a neglected orchard, 
end then the little grey acbool-bouse Itaelf toeing the 
highway.”— Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 24*. 

T To toe the scratch or mark : To stand 
exactly at the acratch-line marking the start- 
ing-point of a race, or the place where pugi- 
lists meet in the ring ; hence, to come forward 
fnlly prepared for any encounter, struggle, or 


toed, a. [Eng. to(e ) ; -erf.] 

1. OrcU Lang. : Having or being supplied 
with toes ; generally in composition : as ahort- 
iotd, loug-toed, Ac. 

** Their very feet were toed with acor-ninna."— 
Ilowell ; Parlg of Beasts, p. 80. 

2. Carp. : A brace, strut, or atay ia said to 
be toed when it fs secured by nails driven in 
obliquely and attaching it to the beam, sill, 

td-fa'-na, a. [Aqua tofana.] 

t#££ a. [Etyra. doubtful ; prob. a corrupt, of 
tujt( q.v.).] A dandy, a fop, a swell. (Slang.) 

"Pcraon* with any p re tension* to reepectahilltr 
e ere vigorously attacked, for no earthly reason ante 
that they were toffs "—Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8, 188a 

tSf'-tf, tSf'-feS, t&r-f^, 8. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A kind of tablet sweetmeat, composed 
of boiled Bngar with a proportion of butter. 

td-fiel'-df-a, tof-fiel'-dl-a, a. [Named 
.after Mr. Tofleld, a Yorkshire botanist] 

Lot. : Scottish Asphodel ; a genus of Vera- 
-treae. Perianth six-partite, with a small 
three-partite involucre. Stamens six, capsule 
three- to six-celled, cells united at the base, 
many-seeded. Known species ten, from the 
north temperate xone. Tojleldia palustris (or 
hortalis\ is an alpine plant, with tufted three- 
to flve-nerved leaves, and a scape of dense 
racemose flowers of a pale-green colour. 
Found also in the north of continental 
Europe, in Northern Asia, and in North 
America. 

* t& fore', adv. & prep. [A.S. tdforan.] 

A. As adv. : Before, formerly, previously, 

"Aud ao, u thou hut** herd© Wore, 

The fal* tnnge© were lor©." oower: C. A., U. 

B. A a prep. : Before. 

” So ©hull they depart Ih© manor with th© corn and 
th© haoon Wore him that hath won it.’— Spectator. 
(Todd.) 

•to-for-en, * to-forn, •to-forne, prep. 

[A.S. t iforanj] Before, 

•‘Thus is ho an averou* man, that loveth hla tresor 
Worn Ood, and an ldolMter/— Chaucer : Persones 
Tale. 

toft, «. [Dan. toft == an Inclosed piece of 
ground near a house. The same word as tuft 
<q.v.).] 

1. Ord . Lang. : A grove or clnmp of trees. 
(Prov.) 

2. Law : A messuage, or rather a place 
where a messuage ha* stood, bnt la decayed ; 
a house and homestead. 

H It is found frequently as the second 
element in place names: as, Wigtoft, Lang- 
toft, &c. 

tbft - man, t. [Eng. toft, and man.] The 
owner or possessor of a house and homestead. 
[Torr, 2.] 

* tSft'Hjtbad, *. [Eng. toft, and stead.] A 
toft. 

** Th© field* are commonable from th© 12th of Augnat 
to th© 12tb of November to every barge** or occupier 
of • tqfutead.*— Archceologia, xlvl. 418. 

8. [TOFHUB.] 


tog, v.i. or t. [From Lat. toga ; cf. togs.] To 
dress. (Slang.) 

" Scrumptlou© young glrla, you tog out ao finely. 
Adorning tli© diggings <o charming tuid gay. 

Chamber t Journal, J uly. 1818. p. 388. 

to'-ga, s. [Lat., from tego = to cover.] 

Homan Antiq. : The principal outer gar- 
ment and characteristic national dress Df the 
Romans, who were hence designated as 
emphatically the Gens Togata, while the 
Greek pallium distinguished foreigners. The 
right of wearing it was the exclusive privilege 
of citizens, its use being forbidden to Pere- 
grin! and slaves. It was, moreover, the gsrb 
of peace, in contradistinction to the sagum of 
the soldier. The shape of the toga and the 
way in which it was worn are much disputed. 
In outline it was probably slightly curved. 
The ordinary mode of wear- 
ing it was to throw the whole 
toga over the left shoulder, 
leaving one extremity to 
cover the left arm, and to 
briug It round the back and 
under the right arm, which 
remained at liberty, the se- 
cond end being carried again 
over the left shoulder. In 
this way, the broadest part 
of the cloth hnng down in 
front, a large bunch or mass 
of plaits, termed umbo, lay 
across the breast, and tbe 
second extremity, which 
was carried across, eerved 
as a sort of belt to eecure 
the whole. It was a loose 
robe, made of wool, some- 
times of Bilk. Boys, until 
they attained to manhood, and girls, until they 
were married, wore the toga preetexta, a cloak 
with a purple or ecarlet border. When the 
young Roman was regarded as fit to enter 
npon the business of 1J» (at what age this was 
Is uncertain, prol»ably it depended on circum- 
stances), he tlirew off the toga preetexta, and 
assnmed the toga virilis. The toga preetexta 
was also the official dress of the higher magis- 
trates. The togapicta, an embroidered robe, 
was worn by a general in his triumphal pro- 
cession. Candidates for any office wore a toga 
Candida that is a toga which had been srtifl- 
cialiy whitened by the application of chalk or 
other siiniist substance ; so arrayed they were 
styled Candida ti (whence our word candidate). 
Mourners wore a toga pulla of naturally black: 
wool. 



TOGA. 


* to-gat'-ed, a. [Lat. togatus.] Dressed in 
or wearing a toga or gown ; gowned. 

“Aud now I tuppote my 
und togated, u«wly arrived 
M. Sandye : Kssays, p. 138, (1 

* toge, a. [Lat. toga . ] A toga. (A disputed 
reading in Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii, 8, 122.) 

* tdged, a. [Eng. tog(e ) ; -*d.] Wearing a 

OtlfZZo R ) ^ 8 ^ ute( ^ reading, Shakesp. : 


©tripling* formally clad 
at th© university . — Sir 


tegeth'-er, *to-ged-er, “to-gcd-lr 
• to-ged-re, * to-ged-ere, * to-gid 
ores, adv. [A.S. tdgoedere, tdgoedre — to 
gether, from <d = to, and gador — together. 
[Gather.] 

1. In company. 

“ My ©later Emmeline and I 
Together obaaed th© butterfly 1 " 

Wordsworth: To a Butterfly. 

2. fn concert; nnitedly. 

" Tbei two topider vpon Ihl* e&a* 

In eotwceyfe founden out th© ways. 


3. In the same place. 


Cover: C. A.. ril 


“ Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together * 

Shakesp. : Complaint, 157. 

4. In a state of nnion ; blended in one; nc 
divided or separated. 

“Milk and Wood mingled together .* 

Shakesp. : PcntM Jt Adonis, 802. 

5. So as to be closely joined ; in or into 
state of nnion. 

_ . “Thoe© leave* 

Fathered, broad a* Amaaonlan targe, 

Ana with what aklll they had together *owd." 

Milton : P. L,, ix. 1,111, 

b. To the same place ; Into company, 

“ A rout ©xlled, • wreched multitude. 

From ©c b ©-where fiockke together 

Surrey: Virgil ; sSneis iv. 

7. With each other ; mutualiy ; one with th 
other. 

” When laat w© apako together . m 

Shakesp. : Richard II., ft A 


8. In the same time; so as to be contem- 
poraneous. 

*' While he and I live together, I ©hall not be thought 
tb© worat poet."— />ry< (Todd.) 

9. Without intermission ; on end. 

" For ten year together* 

Shakesp : Measure for Measure, «A L 

H Together with: In union or combination 
with. 

“Never weigh* th© ©to, bnt together with ft he 
weigh* th© fore© of th© Inducement. “—South.* Ser- 
mons, voL 11., aer. 2. 

togged, a. [Eng. fop; -ed.] Dressed. (Slang.) 

“H© W!U tog'd gno©tlcally enough.*'— Scott : St, 
Ronans Well, ch. lv. 

tog'-gcl, a. [Toggle.] 


tog-ger-y, s. [Humorously formed from 
Lat. toga = a toga.] Clothes, dress, gar- 
ments. (Slang.) 


Had a gay cavalier thought fit to appear 
In any ©uch toggery— then 'twas termed gear— 
He d have met with © highly significant bu®©t.’* 
Barham: Ingold, Leg.} U. Rom wold. 


tSg'-gle, tog '-gel, s. [Prob. a dimin. from 
tag or tug.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A button, 

II. Technically: 


1. Naut. : A short wooden pin, or double 
cone of wood, tinniy fixed in a loop at the 
end of a rope. By uaasing the toggle through 
tbe eye or bight of another rope, a junction 
le easily formed and quickly disengaged. It 
is useful in bending flags for signals, or it is 
attached to the end of a ifne to afford a firm 
hold for the fingers, as in the gunner’s lan- 
yard. It is also used in flcnsiDg whales, In 
which a hole is cut in the blubber, the eye of 
a purchase-strap being -passed through and 
toggled. 


The yard-rope* were fixed to the halter hy a toggle 
In tho running noose of th© latter."— Marryat : Frank 
Mildmay, ch. viiL 


2. Mach. : Two rods or plates, hinged to- 
gether. and employed to transmit a varying 
force by lateral pressure npon the hinge, 
which is called the knuckle or knee. 


toggle-bolt, s. The salne as Togolk. s. 
(q-v.). 


toggle-joint, a. An elbow-joint; a Joint 
formed by two pieces articulating endways. 
[Tooole-press.] 

toggle-press, s. A form of press having 
especial value for many purposes, as the 
motion of the platen is more rapid at the 
time when the toggle-bars are starting from 
the point of tlieir greatest flexion, Bnd, aa 
they straighten out, the power increases and 
rate diminishes as the point of ultimate pres- 
sure on the bale la approached. One of the 
• most familiar forms is the Stanhope printing- 
press, In which the platen fa depressed hy a 
toggle and raised by apringa. The movement 
is variously known aa a knnckle, knee, or 
elbow movement, and is also nsed for making 
electrotype moulds from type, and for com- 
pressing bales of cotton, hay, &c. 


tog§, 5 .pi. [Gt. toggery.] Clothes, dress. (Slang.) 

" Look at -hla togs, ©uperfin© cloth and th© heavy 
•well cut. — ^ -Dickens: Oliver 21 cist, ah. xvi. 


toil, * t£^le, v.i. & t . [A word of doubtful 
origin. Skeat refers ft to 0. Fr. touilkr = to 
mix filthily together, to begrime, to besmear; 
others to O. Dut. tuylen = to till or manure 
lands; tuyl = agriculture, labour, toil. A.S. 
tilian, teolian — to labour, to strive after, i* 
not connected.] 

A. Intrans. : To exert strength with pain 
and fatigue of body or mind, but particularly 
of the body, with efforts of some continuance 
or duration ; to labour, to work, to struggle, 

" But when he toiled thc«e eqn&dron© to array, 
Who fought like Briton* In th© hloody giune." 

Scott: Don Roderick, CoucL XT. 

* B* Transitive: 

1. To labour ; to work at or on : as, To toil 
the ground. 

2. To weary ; to exhaust by toil ; to over- 
labour ; to wear out. (Sometimes with out.) 

" Wearied, toyled, and foiled with tftlnfull labour* 
and want*."— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. *13. 

3. To pull or tug. 

“Reullche toyled to and fro."— Debate between 
Body A Soul, 368. 

t6ll (1), * t^le (1), 8 , [Toil, v.] Labour 
with pain and fatfgue of body or mind ; 
fetiguing labour and exertion. 

" With the*© of old to toils of battl© bred." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad L 35L 


l&te, fat, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whd, s&n ; mute, oiib, cure, Tpnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, so, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


toil — tolene 
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# toll-created* a. Produced or gained 
by toil. 

M The beet, and eweeteet f*r. are toO-erwU^d gatna" 
Thornton : CatUi of Indolence, \L ‘it. 

* toil-drop, *. Sweat caused by excessive 
exertion. 


“ With beating heart to the ta*k be went ... 

Till the toil drops fell from hi* browa like min. 

Scott : Mag of the Last Minstrel, It. IS. 


toll-worn, o. 

with toil. 


Worn out or exhausted 


toll (2), "toyle (2), a. [Fr. toils = cloth, 
linen ... a stalking-horse of cloth ; pi. toiles 
= a snare, from Lat. tela = a web, a thing 
woven, from texo — to weave.] A net or 
snare ; a web, string, or the like set to catch 
prey. (Now generally In the plnral.) 

“ Than toils tor beruta. and lime for blrde were found." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgic i. SU. 

toil'-er, • to^l-or, #. [Eng. toil, v. ; -er.) 
One who toils or labours painfully. 

toll'-et, * toyl-et, t. [Fr. toilette, dimln. of 
toils = cloth.] [Toil (2), «.] 

1. A covering or cloth of linen, silk, Ac., 
spread over a table In a bedroom or dressing- 
room. 

* 2 A dressing-table. 

3. A bag or case for nightclothes. 

4. The act or process of dressing; also the 
mode of dressing; atyle or fashion of drees; 
dress, attire. 

6. A lavatory or water-closet; toilet-room. 
(17. S.) 

toilette over, ». The same as Tortrr, 1. 

toilet-glass, a. A looking-glass for the 
toilet-table. 

toilet-paper, ». A soft paper, for the 

special uses of the toilet-room. 

•toilet-quilt, *. A toilet-cover. 

toilet-room, *. [See Toilet, j., 5.] 

toilet-servioe, *. The earthenware and 

S lasa utensils collectively necessary in a 
ressing-room. 

toilet-table, *. A dressing-table. 

* toMctte', s. [Fr.] 

, 1. The same as Toilet, 4. 

2. A dressing-room. 

toll’-ful, a. [Eng. toil (l X e. ; -Ml).) Full of 
toil ; involving toil ; laborious, fatiguing. 

M The fruitful l*wns ooniea* hi* toilful care." 

Mickle: Liberty. 

toll-I-n§tte', toil-l-nSt', s. [A dimln. from 
Fr, toUe = cloth.] [Toil (2X #.] 
fabric .* 

L A kind of German qnlltlug. 

2. A fabric of silk and cotton warp and 
woollen weft. 


* toil-l£ss, a. [Eng. toU (1), 8. ; 4e*s.} Free 
from toil. 

t6U'~ft6me* •toyle-some, a. [Eng. toil 
fl), t . ; -some.) Attended with toil ; lavolving 
toil ; laborious, fatiguing, wearisome. 

** To prune the*e growing plant*. *ud tend tbee* 
flower* 

Which were it toilsome , yet with tbee wereeweet." 

MUton : P. L. iv. 43*. 

* toll-some-l^, ad*. [Eng. toilsome; -ly.) 
In a toileome or laborions manner ; In or with 
toil. 

** Tbelr life mu*t be toilsomely *pent In bewlngof 
wood *nd drawing of water for *11 UraeL"— Bp. Hall * 
Contempt, ; The Gibeonites. 

tSll somo-n^ss, * toile-somo-nesse, s. 

[Eng. toilsome; -ness.) The quality or etate 
of being toilsome; laborionsness, wearisome- 
ness. 

*tol$e, *. [Fr.l An old French measure of 
length, containing six French feet, or 1*949 
metres, equivalent to 6*395 English feet. 

• toT-sSch, • tSsh'-ach (<* guttnral), s. 
[Gael.] A captain or' leader; specif. In the 
early history of Scotland, an officer or 
dignitary Immediately nnder the mormser 
(q.v.X The office wsa hereditary and attached 
to a cadet of the family of the mormaer. 

toT-§on, *. [Fr., from Lat. tonsionem, a ecus, 
of tonrio = a shearing, from tonsve, pa. par. 
of tondeo = to shear.] The fleece of a sheep. 


toison d’or, s. 

1. The term for a golden fleece or the Holy 
Lamb. 

2. [Goldkn-flebce, •[[]. 

ttfk, e. [From the cry of the bird.] 

Omith. : Rhynchoceros (or Tockus) erythro- 
rhynchns, the Red -breasted Hornblli, from the 
wooded parts of Western, Central, and South- 
ern Africa. It is abont eighteen inches in 
leugth. 

td-kay', *. [See det] A rich, highly-prized 
wine produced at Tokay, in Upper Hungary, 
from white grapes. It has an aromatic taste. 
It is not good till it has been kept for about 
three yeara. and It continues to improve the 
longer it is kept It is produced frnm grapes 
grown on the side of a low chain of hill a, 
never more than 700 feet above the sea-level, 
named the Hegyalya. Inferior Hungarian 
wines are frequently sold under this name, 
and many French and German imitations are 
also In the market. 


to'-k^n, * to-kene, * tokno, * to-kyn, e. 

[A.S. tdeen, tacn, from teak (for tak), pa. t of 
tikan, tedn = to accuse, orig. = to indicate, 
to point out ; cogo. with Out teeken = a sign, 
mark, miracle, token; Icel. tdkn,teikn; Dan. 
tegn; S w. t<c ken; Goth, taikne; Ger. seichen. 
From the same root as Lat indico — to point 
out; doceo = to teach; Gr. fcUwfu (deik- 
numi ) = to show.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something representing, or Intended or 
supposed to represent or indicate another 
thing or event ; a sign, a symbol. 


w Thi* token aerreth for * flag of truce. 

Betwixt ourselves *»d *11 our follower* 

Shakctn. : l Henry F/„ 111. L 


2. A mark, sign, Indication, symbol, or 
symptom; specif., in pestilential diseases, a 
livid spot upon the body. Indicating, or 
supposed to indicate, approaching death. 

“ Corrupted blood *omo w*tery token *bcw*." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,748. 

3. A pledge or memorial of love or friend- 
ship ; s love-token, a keepsake. 

M It *eew* yon loved not her to leave her token." 

Shake tp. : Tveo Gentlemen, iv. 4. 

4. A sign by which one proves the authen- 

ticity, legitimacy, or good faith of a com- 
mission or demand. ,, 

** Say, by thi* token, I de«lre hi* company." 

shakeep. i Measure for Measure, Iv. 8. 


* 5. A signal, a sign. 

" He made * token to hta knyghtea, wberby they 
knowyng* hi* mynae fell npon hyu» ana «lew hym."— 
Tab yen ; Chronycle, ch. cxxilL 

6. Now, atrictly, a piece of money current by 
sufferance, and not coined by authority. 
Such tokenB were largely current In the last 
century, being coined by several of the 
corporations, as Bristol, &C-, England. In a 
wider sense the term is applied to coins or 
substitutes for coins made of inferior metal, 
or of a quantity of metal of less value than its 
name would indicate. Owing to the scarcity 
of small ohange in England, and the lass occa- 
sioned to the poor for want of coin of less 
value than the eiiver penny in nse down to 
the time of the Commonwealth, halfpenny 
and farthing tokens were struck In brass, 
copper, tin, pewter, load, and even ieather, not 
only by the Government, but by tradespeople, 
tavern-keapers, and others, for circulation In 
their nwn neighborhood. When copper coin- 
age became sufficiently abundant to meet 
the wants of the population It was made a 
criminal offence to issue these private tokens, 
although they continued to circulate In email 
quantities down to quite recent times. The 
modem nickel and bronze small coins of the 
United States and Britain are a token coinage, 
as they are worth only a fractional part of 
their nominal value. The eilrer coinage con- 
sists also of tokens, but their metalllo value 
more nearly approaches their nominal value 
than do the bronze coins. 1 a order to prevent 
loss to tradera nsing these token coins, the 
law of legal tender was passed, so that no one 
need, aniens he choose, accept more than ten 
dollars in minor silver, or twenty -five cents In 
nickel coins in one payment. For all eums of 
larger value he may demand gold or national 
bank notes. The silver flvo-trano piece In 
France is not a token coin; Its metallio 
value is equal to that of the gold flve- 
frano piece, and these both (owing to the 
Double Standard prevailiog In France) are 
eqoal to their nominal value. [Taverx- 
tokek. 


II. Technically: 

1. Church of Scotland, <fc. : A small diac of 
metal, generally lead or tin, issued prior to 
the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in each i 
Established Church, to every one connected 
with the congregation who, being in full 
communion, is entitled to be present at the 
sacrament. Tokens are now gradually giving 
place to communion cards. A similar ar- 
rangement prevails in most of the non-Esta- 
blished Presbyterian churchea. 

2. A piece of leather with a dis- 
tinct mark for each hewer, one of which he 
sends up with each corf or tube. 

3. Printing: Technically, 24U impressions; in 
practice, generally, 250 impressions, or four 
token* for each 1000 eheeta printed on one side. 

H By token, By this token, By the same token: 
Phrases colloquially used in corroboration of ' 
some statement and, equivalent to : Aa a proof 
of what i say ; This will prove what I say ; 
as a proof, Ac. 

token-money, *. Metallic Dr paper cur- 
rency, itself valueless in substance, but which 
derives Integrity and exchangeability from a 
promise of redemption tn aome other money or 
commodity, generally gold or silver, 
token-sheet, s. 

Print . : The last Bheet of a token. 

* to -ken, v.t. [Token, a.] 

1. To make known ; to testify, to betoken ? 
to be a sign or memorial of. 

“ On your flDger in the nigbt, I'll put 
Another riug, that what lu time proceed* 

Jl»y token to the future our piut deed#." 

Shakesp. : AU't Well that Ends Well, Iv. 1 

2. To give a token or sign to ; to mark, aa 
with a token. 

4 * • How appear* the fight? ' 

* On onr hide. Ilk* the tokened peetll«no* 

Where death i« «ure/ " 

Shaker p. ; Antony A Cleopatra, ilL 1 

to'-ken-l&BS, a. [Eng. token, e.; -less.) Withn 
out a token. 

t5-k6V-6 gy, s. Same as Tocoloot. 
tok V.t. [Lat. tollo = to raise, to take away. J 
Law; To take away ; to toll. 

to’-la* s. [Hind. tulA = a balance.] A weight 
for gold and silver, equal to abont 180 grains » 
Troy, but differing in different places. 

tdl-AX'-lyl, a. [Eng. tol(ane), and allyl.] De- 
rived from or containing tolane snd tllyL 

tolallyl-snlphide, *. 

CAem.: (CyHeXjS. A product obtained by 
‘ the dry distillation of Bulphide or diaulphlde 
of beuziL After repeated crystallization from 
alcohol, it forms a white crystalline powder, 
very Bp&ringly soluble in alcohol, easily in 
ether, snd melting at 143*-145“. (Watts.) 

t£>l-ane', «. [Eng. toUu) ; -ane.) 

Chem.: Ci 4 H 1( >. • Has the constitution of 
diphenyl acetylene, #n< * ** obtaiQO< i 

by boiling Btilbene bromide with alcoholic 
potash. It forms large crystals melting at 
60°, easily soluble In alcohol and ether. 

tol booth', s. [Tollbooth.) 
told, pret. & pa. par . ofv. [Tell, *.] 

• tolo, * toll, * toll©, * tulle, o.t [Etym. 

doubtful.] To draw on or attract as by tha ° 
offer of something pleasant or deairabla; to 
allure by some bait. 

“ If they did let them stand, they ihould tut tott 
beggers to the towne."— Holinshed: Descript. England, 
bk. il.. ch. xliL 

to-lo'-do, a [See def.] A terra applied to a 
sword-blade of the finest temper, and so 
named from Tnledo in Spain, which, during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuriea, was 
famous for the quality of the aword-bladea • 
manufactured there. 

tolodo blado, s. The same ae Toledo 
(q.v.X 

t<5l-ene’, «. [Toluene. 1 

Chem. : CjftHja. The oily portion of tolo- 
balaam, obtainol by distillation with water, 
and further rectification of the distillate. Ii 
Is a colourless mobile liquid of pungent odour, 
sp. gr. = *858 at 10% boiis at 170% and, on ex- 
posure to the air, quickly takea up oxygen 
and becomes resmtzecL 


boil, b6jf; portt, J6^1; cat, ^eU, okorua, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, oxlBt. ph -C 
-clan, -tian = -tion, -sion = shun ; -lion, -gion = zhdn. -clous, -Clous, -sloos = shus. -ble, -dlo, Ac. — bfl* 
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tolerability— toll 


• t ol-e r-a-bH-1-t^, s. [Eng. tolerable; - Uy .] 
’She quality or state of being tolerable ; toler- 
ablenes9. 

t8l'-er-a-ble t * tol'-ler-^-ble, a. (Fr. 

toltrable, from Lat. tolerdbilis, from tolero=z 
to tolerate (q.v.); Sp. tolerable; ItaL toller a* 
oile.] 

1. Capable of being borne or endured ; en- 
durable ; supportable, cither mentally or 
physically. 

w *’ Reoder hell 

Wore tolerable. m Milton : p. L., it 460. 

2. Fit to be tolerated or put up with; 
iufterable. 

l®dg*d tl»*Ir error* to be tolerable.' , -Scott: 
Christian Life, pt L, ch. It. 

3. Moderately good or agreeable ; not con- 
temptible ; passable, middling ; not very ex- 
cellent or pleasing, but sucb as can be put up 
with or received without positive disapproval 
or approval. 

" TTie reader may be matured of * tolerable traroU- 
tiou.— Dr yd <m. ( Todd .) 

4. In pretty good health ; pretty well 
fairly well. ( Colloq .) 

“We're tolerable, iir, t thank you."— <7. Brontl 
Jaii4 Eyre, eh. **ri. 

tdl'-er-a-ble-neas, *• [Eng. tolerable; - ness, ] 
The quality or state of being tolerable, en 
durable, or supportable. 

It -With • tolerableness ol otury.’— Adame; Work*, 

tSl'-or-a^bljr, adv. [Eng. tolerable); -fy.} 

1. In a tolerable manner or degree ; so as 
to be tolerated, endured, or supported : en 
durable. 

2. Moderately well ; neither very well nor 
very 111 ; passably ; neither very much nor 
very little ; In a moderate degree. 

;• Of their fTowth hi. unaided eye hu made him 
tolerably cogni*ant ."—Daily Telegraph, Aug. FI. ism,. 

tSr-er-an$e, * tol-ler-aunce, a. [Fr. 

tolerance , from- Lat. tolerantia, from tolerant. 
pr. par. of tolera = to tolerate (q.v.); Sp. & 
Fort, tolcrancia ; Ital. tolleranza.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The quality or etata of being tolerant ; 
power or capacity of tolerating, enduring, or 
supporting ; endurance. 

’•mogepe* one froety morning into the 

market-place *hak lag, toehow hie tolerance.’— Baton. 

2. The act or state of enduring or supporting. 

3. A disposition to be tolerant, patient, or 
indulgent towards others whose opioions or 
practices differ from .or are opposed to one’s 
own, provided such opinions or practices 
spring from sincere ana upright motives or 
convictions ; freedom from bigotry or severity 
in judging the opinions or conduct of others. 

wMT£V£^ ,tU fL "PW* eh»rily and tolerance 
which breathe* through ibie work, tod appear* In 
the MotimenU which the author ■ vowed in * former 
—Bp. Sortie y: Sermons, roL lit, ter. 44. 

4. The act of tolerating ; toleration. 

EL Med. : The ability of the constitntion to 
endure doses of medicine during aickneaa 
which would injure it in health. 

tSl’-er-ant, * tol-er-aunt, a. & i. [Lat. 

tolerans, pr. par. of tolero = to tolerate (q.v.).] 

A. Atadj. : Inclined ordisposed to tolerate: 
free from bigotry ; favouring toleration : for- 
bearing, enduring. 

“To decorate with all the epiendoor of panegyric 
ihetolerant epirlt of it* r otari e*. *— Whit* ; Bampton 

'B. As subst. : A person free from bigotry • 
•pecif., one who allows the practice of reli- 
gions differing from or opposed to his own 
form of belief. 

■■ Henry the Fourth wu a hero with Voltaire, for 
Do better reaaoo than that he wu the finfc great 
tolerant'— J. Morley : Voltaire, ch. UL **** 

tfil - Sr-axvt-lj?’, adv. [Eng. tolerant : -ly.l 
In a tolerant manner ; with toleration. 

"Other inhabitant* of the town being more or lew 
•Irenger* within iU gate* entertained tolerantly, and 
living there under lurat sort of unwritten letter* of 
n*turali**tion. —Daily Telegraph, Aug. II. 1886. 

tSE-or-ate, • ttfl -ler-ate, v.L [Lat toler- 
aiua, pa. par. of totem = to eudnra ; allied to 
fotto = to lift, to bear; Sansc. tul =. to lift; 

Gr r\ W at (tienai) = to suffer ; A. 8. tholian 
= to endure ; Fr. toUrer ; Sp. & Port, tdlerar; 
Ital. tollerart.] * 

1. To suffer or aUow to be or to be done 
without prohibition, hindrance, or support; 
to allow or permit negatively by not prevent- 


ing or forbidding; not to restrain orforhid 
to treat with patience and forbearance. 

“ Bo that to tolerate i* nol to prosecute. And the 
question whether the prince may tolerate diver* per. 
• wiwlou*. is no more theu whether he may lawfully 
persecute auv man for not being of hi* opiuton. Now 

10 thi* case be i* just eo to tolerate diversity of per. 
•wmIous as he is to tolerate puhiick actions: for no 
opinion is jmlicahle, uor no person punishable, but 
for a •in.”— Bp. Taylor; Liberty of Prophesying, j 16 . 

2. To put np with ; to endure. 

tto-er-a -tion, * tfcl-ler-a-tlon, f. TFr. 

toleration , from Lat. tolerationem, accus: of 
tolerat to, from toleratus, pa. ]>er. of tolero = to 
tolerate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of tolerating or enduring ; allow- 
ance of something not wholly approved. 

“There iee Iso moderation lo toll erat ion of fortune 
°J, eu f r r whlche oi Tulli ie called equahiUtie."_ 
Elyot : Goeemour, bk. iii., ch. ar.- 

2. Specifically, the recognition of the right 
of private judgment in matters of faith and 
worship ; the liberty allowed by a government 
to every individual to hold or pobliclv teach 
his own religious opinions, and to worship 
how, wheo, and whom he pleases, provided 
he doe9 not violate thereby the rights of 
others or infringe laws made for the mainten- 
ance of decency, morality, and good order, or 
for the security of the siate. 

*• Toleration is of two kinds : the allowing to the 
disrentere the unmolested profession and exercise of 
their reiigiou. but with eo eaclnsioo from offioo* of 
trn*l and emolument In the eUte, which is a partial 
toleration ; and the admitting them, without ai*tio&. 

capacities of other 
ciUten^ which is a eomniete toleration."— Paley : 
Moral Philoeophy, bk. tL, ch. x. 9 

11 There was no toleration under the Jewdsh 
theocracy or the senil-theocratic monsrehv : 
the individual who worshipped false gods, or 
who induced others to do so, was regarded as 
a traitor against Jehovah, and received the 
ordinary punishment of a traitor— death. 
(Num. xxv. I-1I, Deut xiii. 1-18, 1 Kings 
xvnl. 40.) The spirit of the New Testament 
ia distinctly in favour of toleration (ct Acte 
x. 84, 35). The old Roman empire was, as a 
rule, tolerant The images worshipped by the 
several nationalities constituting it, or with 
which it was brought in contact as ita con- 
quests extended, all received a certain wel- 
come ; and oqb of the chief reasons why 
Christianity was persecuted was that it was not 
contented to be one of a number of accepted 
faiths, but claimed to be the one only true re- 
ligion, proselytizing from all the rest Hiodu- 
ism holds essentially the same position. Mu- 
hammadanism recognizes no proper religious 
liberty, and when It has the power is a most 
intolerant faith, though it is sometimes com- 
pelled to come to terms of accommodation 
with a rival faith, as was the case in India. 

A church established or dominant is apt 
to regard those who dissent from Its doc- 
trines or ritual as committing a grave offence, 
and to treat them intolerantly ; they, on the 
contrary, contend for religious liberty. If, 
however, the positions of the two were 
reversed, it would be found thst, in many 
cases, a correspondiug change of views woold 
occur. The standpoint of a government is 
different: its tendency is to toleration. If 
the members of the several denominations 
are willing to pay taxes and avoid excitiog 
commotion, the government generally acts tol- 
erantly to them, and is the more moved to do 
so if it finds that it runs the risk of crushing 
defeat when it measures Its strength against 
that of the human conscience. The philo- 
sophic view was expressed by John Stuart 
Mill when, in answer to a query put to him 
in connection with a parliamentary election 
he answered ; “ There should be no religious 
disabilities. ** The word toleration does not 

w Jj5 ure in controversy so largely as it did, 
the chief Nonconformists no longer contending 
for it, but aiming at religions eqnality. 

3. A disposition to tolerate, or not to Judge 
or deal harahly or rigorously in cases of dif- 
ference of opinion or conduct ; freedom from 
bigotry. 

Toleration Act, a. 

•* The name given to statute I 
will. & Mary, c. 38, under which freedom 
of worship was granted to Proteataot dis- 
senters from the Church of England, provided 
they made a declaration against tranaubstan- 
tuition, and took the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy. Thia act has been so a oiended 
and extended from time to time that now all 
dissentera, Romau Catholics, Jews, and all 
others sects alike eqjoy all the privileges of 
the constitution. 


tfil'-er-a-tor, a. [Eng. tolerate); -or.] One 
who tolerates. 

* tfcr-I-bant, s. [Turban.] a turban. 

"The Turk* sod Persian to wear? great tolibant* of 
ten. fiiteene, snd twentieeiles of linoeD epeece opoo 
c^xxlv^ 4 —^ttenham: Art of PoesieTh)^ ftj, 

tor-in, f. [Eng. toZ(tt) ; -£n.} [Toluene.] 

toll (1), *tol, a. [A.S. toll; cogn. with Dut. 
tel; i cel. tollr; Dan. told; Sw. lull; Ger. toll. 
Probably allied to tale, in the sense of enu* 
meration, number.] A tax paid or a duty 
charged for some liberty or privilege or other 
consideration : aa— 

(1) A charge made by the authorities eo- 
trusted with the maintenance of roads, bridges, 
Ac., for the passage of persons, cattle, or 
goods. 

(2) The payment claimed by the authorities 
or & jKirt for goods or persona lauded or 
shipped there. 

(3) The sum charged by the owners of a 
market or fair for goods brought to be sold 
there, or for liberty to break soil for the pur- 
poae of erecting temporary structures. 

(4) A portion of grain taken by a miller as 
compensation for grinding. 

toll-bar, a. A gate or bar placed across 
a road to stop animals and vehicles till toll be 
paid. 

toll-booth, s. [Tollbooth.] 

toll-bridge, t. A bridge where toll is 

chsrged for passing over it, 

toll-colleetor, a 

1. A toll-man ; a toll-collector. 

2. A registering tarnstile or gats to indi- 
cate the Bomber of persons passing. 

3. A device attached to the feed of a grain- 

mill to subtract the toll h 

toll-corn, t. Coro taken at a mill a a 
payment for grinding. 

toll dish, * toll-hop. *. A vesaei of 
given capacity for taking the toll or propor. 
tfon of graia ground on shares. 

“ 0,00 * true m»n, tbeo, quoth the miller. 

I e«e*re hy my toll-dish. I'll lodge thee *11 eight." 

Old Ballad, king A Miller qf MansjUld. 

toll-gate, *. A turnpike gate at which 
toll is collected. 

• toll-gatherer, • tol-gatherer, *. A 

jnan who takes toll. 

abide publican e*. cuitoruer*. 
J ho L mightily offended with 
them. —P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 114 . 

* ^ oU : haU » * tole-hall, s. A prison, a 
tollbooth. 

"Reaching from the plliorie to the MeJketn, or to ih« 
high crowe. —Hoi inshed. : Descript, of Ireland, ch. ill 

• toll hop, #. fBOLL-DJSH.) 

toll-house, a. The residence of the toll- 
collector at a turnpike gate ; a house placed 
by a road Dear a toll-gate, at the end of a toll- 
bridge, or the like, where the toll-gatherer is 
stationed. 

toll man, t. A toll-gatherer ; the keeper 
of a toll-gate. 

” Tbe toll men lb inking a* before 
That Oil pin rode * race." Copper : John Gilpin 

• toll-thorough, *. The toll taken by a 
town for persona, cattle, or goods going 
through it, or over a bridge or ferry maintained 
at its cost. 

•ton-traverse,*. The toll taken by a 

person for beasts or goods passing across his 
ground. 

• toU-tume, turn-toll, ». A toll paid 
at the return of beasta froiu fair or market 
where they were not sold. 


[Toll (2), r.] The sounding of a 
bell with slow, measured strokes. 

°* * bell i» ii» beiog lifted np, which cause* 
toat *ound we call it* tolL'-H. Took* t Diversions qf 
Parley, 1L. ISO. 

• toU OX * toU-en, v.i. & f. [Toll 0), *•] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To pay toll or tollage. 

*’I will boy me * *an.in-l«w la * fair, and toll tor 
mm : for thi*. ill none of him."-Ma*e»p. .* All’s 
Well, r.K 


f - th6r; w « t - hiire - cam?!. Mr, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marino; go, pfit, 
’ Wore ' WClt work ' wh6 > e3n: mnt0 ' cai *. cure, unite, cur. r6le, fiiU} try. Syrian. ®. <e = e; ey = a; qu = 
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1. To take or charge toll ; to raise a tax. 

•• Wei coode he «telen come, *ad tolten thriee, 

Andyethehadathomhoigold, mrde. 

Chaucer: C. T., Prol. 6«4. 

B. Trans. : To raise, levy, or collect, as a 
toll; to exact as a toll or tribute. 

•• Like the bee, tolling from every flower 
The virtooua tweets." . 

Shaketp. : 2 Bsnry IV.. lr. 4. 

toll (2), * toll-on, 'toll-yn, v.t &L [Etym. 
doubtful.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To draw, to entice, to attract. 

•* Thi* toffee him touward thee.*— Ancren Rteie, 
p. 230. 

2. To cauae (a bell) to aound with atrokes 
slowly and uniformly repeated, as to summon 
public bodies or religious congregations to 
their meetings; to announce the death of a 
person, or to give solemnity to a funeral. 

3. To give out with a alow, measured aound. 

•• And belli tolled out their mighty pe*U 
For the departed iplrlfi weal." „ , „ 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, vL SL 

* 4 . To indicate by tolling or sounding. 

5. To draw attention to, or give notice of, 
by 3 lowly -repeated sounds of a bell ; to ring 
for or on account of. 

“ A enllen bell, 

Remember'd tolling a dapart**! frleud.* 

Shaketjx ; % Henry IV., L 1. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To aound or ring, as a beli, with slowly- 
repeated strokes. 

*• The clock* do toll.* Shakesp. : Henry V., iv. 

2. To ring a bell with slowly-repeated 
strokes, as for a funeral. 

toll (3), v.t. [Lat. tollo = to lift, to take away.] 
Law : To take away ; to vacate, to annul. 

** An appeM from aeatence of excommunication doe* 
not euapeud it, hut then devolve* It to * *aperior 
judge, and tolls the preaumptlon lu favour of a sen- 
lence>-Aj,?(*5s. 

% To toll an entry : 

Law: To deny and take awsy the right of 
entry. 

• toll'-a-ble, a. [Eng. toll (1), ▼. -able.] Sub- 
ject to the payment of a toll: as, toHaWegooda. 

* toll -age (age as Ig), e. [Eng. toll (1), »• ; 
•age.] Toll ; payment of a toll. 

“ By Leofrio her lord, yet In base bondage held. 

The people from her mart* by tollage who expell d.’ 
Drayton: Poly-Olbion, a, IS. 

toll'-bo^th, • tol-bothe, i. [Eng. toll (1), 
a., and booM.] 

* 1, A place where duties or tolls are 
collected. 

2. The old Scotch name for a burgh gaol, bo 
called because that was the name originally 
given to a temporary hut of boards erected in 
fairs and .markets, and where such as did not 
pay, or were chargeable with some breach of 
the law in boying or selling, were confined 
till reparation was made : hence, any prison. 
The town prison of Cambridge was formerly 
known by this name. 

" Th* mayor refused to give them the key* of the 
Tollbooth or town-priaon."— Fuller: Hist. Cambridge, 
viL 25. 

* toll-booth, v.t. [Tollbooth, «.] To im- 
prison in a tollbooth. 

*tdlT-er (1), ». [Eng. ton (1), v.j -«r.] One 
who collects tolls ; a toll gatherer. 

tdll'-er (2), a. [Eng. toll (2), r.; -er.] One 
who tolla a bell. 

toll'- gate, *. A gate, real or symbolized by 
the collector’s house, at which a turnpike toll 
is paid. 

toll h6usc, #. A toll collector's house. |8ee 
Tollo ate.] 

• * tol-rie, s. [Eng. toU(i\ a. ; •ry.] 
A tollbooth, or, perhaps, the occupation of 
taking tolla ; toll-taking. 

M Petre went egeu to Aching. but Mathew not to 
hi* tolrieS—Wytltffe : Sermon 184 (Work* IL, 18SJ. 

tdr-mSn, b. [Dolmen.] 

T^-ld'-^a, e. [Sp. (See def.).] 

Geog. : A district of the province of Gul- 
pnacoa, in Spain. 

Tolosawood, s. 

Bot. : Pittosponun bicolor . 

ttfl'-pls, e. [Meaning not known. (Paxton.)’] 
Bot : A genna of Hyoseridese. Annual 


Composites, having the pappus of the outer 
florets toothed and that of the inner ones with 
two or four awna. Flowers yellow, sometimes 
with a purple eye. Natives of southern 
Europe. Six apecies are cultivated in gardens 
in flower-borders. 

* tol - 868 -tcr, b. [First element toll (1), a.; 
etym. of second element doubtful.] A duty 
paid by tenants of some manors to the lord 
for liberty to brew and aell ale. 

tol-sejf, s. [Toll (1), s.] A tollbooth ; also 
a place where merchants usually assembled 
and commercial courts were held. There la 
still a Tolsey in Gloucester. 

“The place under it ia their Tolsey or Exchange, for 
the meeting of their merchant*.*— Defo* : Tour thro 
Great Britain, lib 232. 

• tolt, S. [Low Lat. tolta, from Lat. taZZa = to 
take away.] 

Law: A wTit whereby a cauae depending in a 
court-baron was removed into a county-court. 

to-lu', ». [Named from Santiago de Tolu, a 
aeaport of Granada, from which it la believed 
that tolu was firat brought.] 

1. Bot., £c. : A balsam derived from Myro- 
spermum toluiferum, the Tolu-tree, an elegant 
evergreen, so lofty that sometimes the first 
branch is forty to aixty feet from the ground. 
The leaves are pinnsted and marked with 
transparent dota ; the leaflets membranous, 
obovata, taper-pointed, the terminal one the 
largest. It ia a native of Venezuela and New 
Granada. The balsam flows from incisions 
made in the stem of the tree, and la at firat of 
the consistence of turpentine, but becomes 
more tenacious when kept for a time. It ia 
yellow or brown, and traaaparent, and is used 
as an ingredient in a ayrup and in lozenges. 

2. Pham. : Balaam of Tolu la a stimulant 
and expectorant, given in chronic bronchitis 
and rheumatism. It also diminishes excessive 
discharges in gleet and leucorrhcea. Exter- 
nally it is used as a stimulant in ulcers, bed 
sorea, &c. (Garrod.) 

tolu-tree, e. [Tolu, 1.] 

tol'-uate, b. [Eng. tolu(ic); -ate.] 

Chem. : A salt of toluic acid (q.v.). 

tol'-u-ene, s. [Eng. tolu; -ene.] 

Chem.: CyHe - CqU^CU^. Tolin. Pro- 
duced by the action of aodium on a mixture 
of bromobeozene and methyl iodide, and also 
occurs in light coal-tar oil. It is a limpid 
liquid smelling like benzene, and having a 
nearly similar advent power ; ap. gr. = *882 
at 0*, boils at 111*. Passed through a red-hot 
porcelain tube, it yields various compounds, 
among which have been observed benzene, 
naphthalene, dibenzyl, and anthracene. 

tolnene-sulphamlde, b. 

Chem.: CyH/SfVNH* Produced by the 
action of aqneous ammonia on toluene aulpho- 
chloride. It crystallizes from bot water in 
needles or in laminae, 
toluene sulpho-chloride, t. 

Chem. : C 7 H 7 SO 2 CJ. Obtained by triturat- 
ing toluene-sulphate of aodium with an equal 
weight of phosphoric pen tachlo ride, and seve- 
ral times washing the product with water. It 
separates from ether in rhombic plates or 
large prisms, melts at 68 *, and boila with de- 
composition at 250*. It ia insoluble in water, 
but dissolves in alcobol, ether, and benzene. 

toluene sulphurio-acid, s. 

Chem. : C7H7SO3II. Formed by the action 
of fuming sulphuric -acid on toluene from 
toln -balsam. [Tolu, L] It crystallizes in 
amall, very deliquescent laminee. 

toluene sulphurous-acid, u 

Chem. : C 7 H 7 SO 2 H. This add ia obtained 
by treating toluene aulpho-chloride, dissolved 
In ether free from water or alcohol, with sodi- 
um amalgam. It crystallizes from water in 
rhombic tables, having a brilliant satiny lnatre, 
melting at 85°, and dissolving easily in boiling 
water, alcohol, ether, and benzene. It pasaea 
by oxidation into tolnene sulphuric-acid. 

tol -u-^n-yl, s. [Eng. toluen(e ) ; -yl] [Ben- 

ZYL-TOLVL.] 

t*l-U-gl^ 9 '-io, a. [Eng. tolu ; glycerin), and 
auflf. -ic.] Derived from or containing toluic 
acid and glycerine. 

tolnglycio-acid, b. [Tolurioacid.] 


tbl-u'-io, a. [Eng. tolu; -ic.] Contained if 
or derived from tolu (q.v.). 

tolulo-aold, b . 

Chemistry: 

C,H,O a = C,H 4 <C«’ h = CHj<^“k 
Four acida are known : ortho-, para-, ineta-, 
and alpha-. The Hrst three are formed by 
oxidation of the cor res ponding xylenes, and 
the last by treatiog benzyl cyanide with alka- 
lis. Ortho- crystallizes in long slender needles, 
melting at 102'5°, and ia moderately soluble 
in hot water; para- crystallizes in needles, 
melting at 178* ; meta- yields slender needles, 
melting at 109*, and more soluble in water 
than ortho- or para-. The alpha acid crystal- 
lizes in broad thin lamtna\ amelia like horse- 
awe&t, melts at 76 '5°, and boils at 261*. 

toluio aldehyde, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 7 OII = C 7 H 7 OOH. Produced 
by distilling a mixture of toluate and formate 
of calcium. The distillate, treated with acid 
sulphite of aodium, forms a crystalline com- 
pound, which, on addition of carbonate of 
aodinm, yields the aldehyde as ao oil. It haa 
a peppery odour, holla at 204“, and when ex- 
posed to the air takes up oxygen, and be- 
comes converted into toluic-acid. 

tolulo-chlorlde, s. 

Chem. : C 6 H 7 OCI. Produced by distilling 
toluic-acid with phosphoric pentacliloride. It 
is a strongly refracting colourless liquid; 
ep. gr. =1*175, boils at 214°, and fumes In 
moist air. 

toluio-ether, b. 


the addition of water It separates as a heavy 
oil which, wheo waabed with ammonia and 
dried over chloride of calcium, ia obtained as 
a colourless aromatic liquid, having a bitter 
taste, and boiling at 228® 

tol'-u-ide, *. [Eng. tolu ; -ids.] 

Chem. (PI.) : Compounds, homologous with 
the anilides, derived from tolnidine salts of 
organic acids by abstraction of water. They 
may be regarded as amides containing tha 
radical tolyh 

tfcl-u'-I-dene, s. [Eng. toluidfc); -ene.] 

Chem. : CyHn. An aldehyde radical, tha 
bromide of which— CyHgBrj— is obtained by 
the action of phosphoric pentabromide on 
bitter almond oil, CyHflO. 

t&l-u'-I-dine, ». [Eng. toluid(e); -ine.] 

Chem. : C 7 H 9 N = C 6 H 4 (NH 2 )CH 3 . Tbii 

base, metameric with benzytamine, exhibits 
the three modifications of ortho-, ineta-, and 

S ara-, which are obtained by the action of re- 
nclng agenta on the corresponding nitro- 
toluenes. Paratoluidine forms large colourlesa 
crystals, sparingly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol aod ether, melta at 45°, boils at 198®, 
and has an aromatic taste and odour ; the 
ortho-compound ia a colourless neutral liquid 
having the density of water, and boiling at 
199*5° ; and the meta- ia a colourless liquid of 
a sp. gr. of *998 at 15*, and boiling at 197*. 
Commercial toluidiue ia & mixture of the 
para- and ortho-compoood, and entere into 
the composition of the aniline dyes. 

t&l'-u-Sl, e. [Eng. tolu; -oZ.] [Toluene.] 
tdl-U-Sl'-Io, a. [Eng. toluol ; -ic.] [Toluic.] 

t$l-u~£-m'-tril, a. [Eng. toluo(l), and nitriL] 
Chem. : CgH 7 N = CgH^CNjCHg. Cyano- 
toluene. Three isomeric modifications of this 
compound are known, formed by treating 
the respective tolyl - aulpho - carblmidea, 

N | with finely divided c°PP € *’ to 

remove the anlphur. The ortho-compound ia 
a colourless liquid boiling at 203°; the para- 
yielda colourlesa needles, melting at 28*5°, 
boiling at 218°; the meta- haa not yet been 
obtained iu the pure state. 

t#i-u-d-s&r-i-9yl* «. [Toluosalicylol.] 

ttfl-U-O S&l-I-9^1-5l\ b. [Eng. ioiuo{T), and 
salicylol .] 

Chem. : Toluosallcyl. Pre 

pared by heating together equal volumes of 
salicylol and toluylic chloride. It crystallizes 
from alcohol in shining, colourless, easily 
fusible prisms, insoluble In cold, slightly 
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soluble In hot water, more easily in hot alcohol 
and in ether. 

tdl-u-8x -yi, «. [Eng. 

Chem. : C3H7O. The hypothetical radical 
of tolnic acid and ita derivatives. 

tfl-ur'-Ic, a. [Eng. foi(uic), sod uric.) De- 
rived from or containing toluicand urio adds. 

tolurlc-acld, #. 

Chem, : CaH^NHaJCsHTO. An acid 
homologous with hippuric, and obtained by 
the passage of toluic acid through the animal 
body. Toluic acid la swallowed in doses of 
several grammes, and the urine voided 
evaporated to a syrup and exhausted with 
alcohol. The solution is mixed with oxalic 
acid, evaporated, and then exhausted with 
alcohol ether. The acid obtained is purified 
by recrystal Uzation of its calcium salt 
Toloric acid crystallizes from alcohol io 
trimetric prisms. It is inodorous, melts at 
160*. dissolves easily in boiling water and 
alcohol, and only sparingly in pure ether. It 
forma crystalline salts with the alkaline 
earths end metals, moat of which ara sol able 
in water. 

• ttfl-U-ta'-tlon, a [Low Lat. tolutarls = 
trotting ; toiutim = sfc a trot, from Lat. tollo 
= to lift.] A pacing or ambling ; an amble. 

"They rode, but author* having not 
Determined whether pace or trot 
(That U to *ay. whether tlutation, 

A* they do term ’t or *uccuMation|. 

We leave it.* Butler ; Budlbra* , L 1L 45, 

t5l'-U-yl, *. '[Eng. tolu; suff. -yl] 

Chem. ; CgHy. The radical of toluylic 
alcohol and its allied compounds. Free tolnyl 

SB:? obtaloed by the action of sodium on 

tolnyiic chloride, is a thick liquid, boiling at 
296*. 

ttfl-u-yr-ar-mine, *. [Toluidine.) 

tdl-n’-yi-ene, s. [Eng. toluyl; •ene.J 

Chem. : A name sometimes applied to 
benzylene CjHg, and atflbene -j bnt 

more properly belonging to the hydrocarbon 

Cs 11 * 

tdl-u-yr-ic.o. [Eng. toluyl ; -ic.J Contained 
in or derived from tolnyl (q.v.). 

toluylic alcohol, ». 

CUm.: C 8 H w O=C 6 H 4 <gg» H0 . Xyljlie 
alcohol. The para-compound, the only one 
known. Is obtained from the corresponding 
aldehyde by the action of nascent hydrogen. 
It crystallizes in needles, dissolves sparingly 
in water, melts at 59% and boils at 217% Ita 
acetic ether boila at 243*. The above alcohol 
has also been inappropriately termed tolyl 
alcohol, but the true tolyl alcohol is cresol, 

tfcr-yl#* [Eng. tol(tL); Buff. -yL] [Cresol,] 
tolyl- chloride, a. [Chlobo-toluene.] 
tolyl - phenylaxnlno, a. [Tolylani - 

LINE.] 

tolyl-thioslnamixie, t. 

Chem. : A crystalline mass obtained by 
besting to 100* a mixture of toluidine and oil 
of mustard. It is inodorous, insoluble io 
waier, soluble in alcohol and ether, and melts 
at 100% 

t6l fl -fr-fgt'-fr-mide, a. [Eng. tolyl , and 
acetamide.] 

Chem. : CgHnNO = CyH^CoHjjOJHaN. Pro- 
duced by distilling equivalent weights of 
tolaidine and acetic-acid, and treating the 
last portion of the distillate with acidulated 
water. It is obtained by slow crystallization 
in long, thick needles, tasteless, inodorous, 
melting at 145% and boiling st 310% la spar- 
ingly soluble in cold water, easily Jn alcohol 
and ether. 

t#l-£r-*-mine, a. (Eng. tolyl, and amine.] 
[Benzvlamine.) 

tSl-tfl&n'-I-lIne, *. [Eng. tolyl, and ani- 
line*] 

Chem. : Tolyl - phenyia - 

mine. A base isomeric, If not identical with 
phenyl-tola id ine, obtained by heating hydro- 
chlorate of tolaidine and aniline. It is sepa- 


rated from other bases formed at the same 
time by fractional distillation. Boils at about 
330*. 

tSl-£l-ben-za-mIde, a. [Eng. tolyl, and 
benzamide.] 

Chem, . : CyH^HjONH* Prepared by 
treating chloride of benzoyl with tolnidine, 
washing the resulting mass with acidulated 
water, and dissolving in boiling alcohol. It 
crystallizes therefrom in long, colourless, in- 
odorous needles, insoluble in water, and 
easily soluble in alcohol and ether: melts at 
100% and volatilizes at 232% 

tSl-yl-car'-b^-nude, s. (Eng. tolyl, and 
carbamide.] 

Ckem. : 00(071X7)113X2. Benzyl urea. .Ob- 
tained on mixing a hot solution of tolnidine 
sulphate with a solution of potassium cyanate. 
It separates in white needlea, which have a 
sweetish taste, dissolves sparingly in cold, 
easily in hot water, in alcohol, and ether. 

tol'-yl-ene, t. [Eng. tolyl ; -en*.] [Xylene. 
tolylene-chloride, *. 

^Chem. : CgH^CH^l^. Xylylio chloride. 
Obtaiaed by the action of chlorine on paraxy- 
lene. It crystallizes in colourless laminae, 
boils at 240% and melts at 100% 

tolylenc-diamine, a. 

Chem.: (C7Hg)H 4 N2. A base prepared by 
distilling dinitrotoluene with iron filiogs end 
acetic-acid. It forms needle crystala, which 
melt at 09*. and dissolve in boiling water, in 
alcohol, and in ether. 

tolylone-glyool, a 

• c I4 h 14 02 = e^H^cmio } • A 
tomic alcohol formed by the action of zinc 
and hydrochloric acid on beozaldehyde. It 
crystallizes in large rhombic plates, melting 
at 132*5% and sublimes with decomposition. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, easily in 
alcohol. 

ttfl-^l-s&l-I-^r-a mido, *. [Eng. tolyl , 

and salicylamide.] 

Chem.: CuHjjXO (D. Jaillard’s name for 
a compoand obtained by beating to 50* a 
mixture of toluidine and salicyloL It forms 
yellow, inodorous crystals, insoluble In water, 
soluble in alcoholsnd ether, and melts at 100% 
volatilizing at a higher temperatare. 

tSl-jfl-stio-^In'-I-mlde, s. [Eng. tolyl, and 
succinimide.] 

Chem.: OnH u KO» = CzHrfC^Oar-NH* 
A compound formed by heating a mixture 
of succinic acid and tolnidine, and crystal- 
lizing the cooled mass from boiling wster. 
It is soluble In hot water, in alcohol, and 
ether, and volatilizes without decomposition. 

t t£>l-3?~peu'-te£, «. [Gr. roAvirruw (tolupeuo) 
= to wind into a ball] 

Zool. : A genus of Armadilioes, with one spe- 
cies, Dasyjms tricinctiu (LinnA opar (Geolh), 
to which Illiger gave generic distinction. 

ttfm, a. (See del] 

1. A contraction of the common Christian 
name Thomas. It is used like the name Jack— 

(1) To denote the male of an animal : as, a 
tom cat. 

(2) Geoerically to Imply some degree of 
slight or contempt: ea, a fom-fool, a tom- 
noddy, Ac. 

2. A male cat, a tom-cat. 

"Th® rarity of a tortoiseshell tom la veil known.*— 
Daffy TrUgrapK, Oct. 11, 1S&6. 

* 3. The knave of trumps at gleek (q.v.). 

4. Mining : A wooden trough used by Cali- 
fornian miners to wash what is known as 
“ pay-dirt" 

Tom Boutrin’s bush, a 

BoU : Picramnia Antidesma. 

tom-cat, s. A male cat 

• tom-double, ». A shuffler. 

“He may play the (om-doubU under It.*— Dart 
JtitcelL, 1L 166- 

tom noddy, «. 

L A sea bird ; the puffin. 

2. A blockhead, a dunce, a dolt 

tom-norry, s. [A corrupt, of tommoddy 
(q.v.),] The puffin. (Sfaffond.) 


tSm-a-hawk, a. [Algonkin Indian tome- 
hagen; Mobegan tumuahegan; Delaware 
tamoihecan = a war-hatcliet] 

1. An Indian hatchet or axe used in war 
and in the chase, not only in hand-to-hsud 
combats, but also by being thrown to 
a considerable distance so as to strike 
the object with the aharp edge. The 
native tomahawks have heads of stoae 
attached by thongs, Ac., 
but steel tomahawks are 
supplied to the Indians 
by the governments and 
traders with whom they 
deal, and a pipe is usually attached 
to the polL A hole is drilled through 
the bottom of the bowl and tbe poll of 
the axe, to meet one passing through 
the length of tbe handle. The illustra- 
tion is from a specimen in the X’ranks 
collection in the British Museum. 

“They might u well have represented 
Washington or*ndi*hlag a tomahuwk, ud 

~'i»- -*—«*■».• 

2. Navi ; A poleaxe (q.r.). 

\ To bury the tomahawk: To 

make peace; it being the custom of the 
Indians to bury the tomahawk during time 
of peace : so, To dig up the tomahawk = To go 
to war, to fell into diapote. 

tom -a-hawk, v.t. [Tomahawk, ».] To kill, 
cat, or strike with a tomahawk. 

ti-sriT-left, mil- line, «. [Eiym. 
doubtful.] The liver of the lobster, which 
becomes green o» boiling. 

td-man% to-maun, a. [Pers.] A Persian gold 
coin, varying in valae according to locality 
and the temporary necessities of the govern- 
ment, but generally taken as equal to abont 
9s. 6d. sterling. It {9 divided into 100 
schakis or shakis. 

“The bend-roll ttning with tomans. 

Which proves the veil » Per»ii\u woman**.* 

Browning: Flight qfths fmehm. 

to ma '-to, to-ma'-to, a [Sp. & Port, tomaie, 
from Mexican tomatl = a tomato.) 

BoL: Lycoversicum acuientum, the Love- 
apple or Wolf-peach ; a snlanaceous aunusi, 
with a herbaceous, hairy stem, unequally pin- 
nate ieavea with ent leaflets, numerous flowers, 
and red or yellow fruit. It is a native of the 
warmer parts of America, but baa now been 
Introduced into southern Enrope, India, end 
many other countries. The fruit, technically 
a pucoleniom, ia often irregular Jn form, 
owing to the adhesion of some adjacent fruits 
Into one. The normal, cherry- like, globose 
fruit cons ti totes the variety cenuiforme ; the 
large, irregular, pyriform one the variety pyri- 
forme. When unripe, the fruit is .green, and 
makes a capital pickle ; as it ripens it asually 
toms red or yellow, and becomes filled with 
an orange, somewhat acid, pulp. In this 
statu it is eaten raw, or cooked in various 
ways; or employed ia the preparation of 
sauces, Ac. The tomato la very wholesome, 
and may be eaten witbont danger, although 
suspicion sometimes attaches to it on eceonnt. 
of the poisonous properties of aome of ita 
allies. 

t5m'-axe, a. [See def.) A corrupt, of toma- 
hawk (q.v.> 

“ If he carry tbe ecal plng-knife and tomaxe."— Idler. 
No, 40. 

tomb (6 8flent),*tombe, ’toumbe, *tnmbe,. 

a. [O. Ft. tumJje ; Fr. tombe, from Lat. tumba — 
a tomb ; Gr. TVfi/Sa, tv / spot (tumba, tumbos) — 
a tomb. Prob. allied to Lat. tumxUue.] 

1. A grave ; a vault for the desd ; a pit In 
wbieb a dead body ia deposited. 

** To paint the gloomy horror* of the tomb ; 

The appointed place of rendazvotu, where *!1 
These traveller* meet.- Blair: Ora**. 

2. A chamber or vault formed wholly or in . 
part in the earth, with wails and a roof, for 
the reception of the dead. 

S. A monument erected to enclose and pre- 
serve the memory of tbe dead ; any aepnlchntf 
structure. 

“ The marble tomb* that rise on high 
Whoee dead la vaulted arc he* lie . . . 

Adorn the rich, or praise the graat* 

Parrudl : Bight fiec* on D*ath. 

tomb-bat, «. 

Zool. : Taphozotu perfbratu*. It la about 
three inches long, exclusive of the tail ; bodv 
covered with ehort dark-brown for, which- 
extends over the bases of the wings, and down 


ate, ffct, fare, *midat> what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt*. 
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the interfemoral membrane as far as the point 
where the tail emerges therefrom. It was 
discovered by Geoffrey in the chambers of 
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the Pyramids, end in othsr tombs in Egypt, 
and la said to inhabit Sennaar and Senegal. 
It passes the day in the darkest places it can 
find, coming out at dusk, and feeding exclu- 
sively on insects. 

tomb (b silent), v.t. [Tomb, a.] To bury, to 
entomb. 

** Dying shall beseech the hoooor 
To be tombed beueath thy clay." 

Blockie: Lay* Qf Highland* A Itlands, p. 20. 

t&m’-b&C, tSm-b&k, a. [Fr. tombac, from 
Malay tambaga = copper ; Sp. tumbage ; Port. 
tambague .] An East Indian alloy for cheap 
jewellery. Compos. : Copper, 16 ; tin, 1 ; 
xidc, 1. Red tombak : copper, 11 ; zinc, I. 
Arsenic is added to make white tombac. 

t^m’-ba-zite, i. [Eng. tomba(c); * connect., 
and snff. -ife ( Min .) ; Ger. tombacit.) 

Min. : A name given by Breithaupt to a 
Gersdorfiite (q. v.) because of its tombac-brown 
colour. 

■* tombestere, *. [A. 8. lumbeslra (?).] A 

dancing-girl. 

tomb-less (5 silent), * tomb-lesae, a. [Eng. 
tomb ; -I«s.] Without a tomb. 

“And tome long winter’* night hath abed 
IU froat o'er every tomblem head." 

Byron : Mazejrpa. 12. 

*. [Eng. tom , and boy.] 

* 1. A rude, rough, boisterous boy. 

* 2. A worthless woman ; a strumpet, a 
prostitute. 

“With tomboy* hired with that aelf exhibition. 

Which your own coffer* yield I with diaetsed ven- 
ture*." Skakesp. : Cymbelin , L «. 

3. A wild, romping girl ; a hoyden. ( Calloq .) 

tdmb'-Btone (5 silentX *. [Eng. tomb , and 
atone.] A stone erected over a grave to pre- 
serve the memory of the person interred ; a 
sepulchral stone. 

" On the tombstone* of th# truly greet it is certainly 
right that *a inscription should be written consistent 
with their dignity. —JTnox : Etta y Wl 


which has a flocculent structure, produced hy 
numerous small vessels. 

tom-fool', *. [Eng. font, and fool.] A ridicu- 
lous fool ; a triller. 

tdm-fodr-er-^, a. [Eug. tomfool ; •try.] 

1. Foolish trifling ; ridiculous behaviour; 
nonsense. 

"Out Fawkes'* Day would cease to be one of the 
recognised acasoas for tomfoolery In Engleod ."— Daily 
Telegraph. Nov 8, 1882. 

2. Silly trifles ; absurd ornaments or knick- 
knacks. 

•t6m-fo6l' ish, a. [Eng. tomfool: • ish .] 
Like s tomfool ; apt to indulge in tomfoolery. 

“A mao he 1* hy nature merry 
Somewhat tomfoolUh and comical, very." 

Southey : Jfondetcripte, Till. 

t<Sm-X-ciiB, s. [Gr. Touted? (tomikos) — of or 
for cutting. (Used of teeth, &c.)] 

Enlom. : A genus of Beetles, sub-tribe 
Xylophagi, family Bostrichld®. Of these, 
that named in science Tomicnt lypographus, 
is called the Typographic Beetle, because the 
galleries which it makes in the soft wood on 
which it feeds bear some faint resemblance to 
printed characters. 

td’-mln, *. [Etym. doubtful] A jeweller's 
weight of ten grains. 

t td-mlp'-ar-oiis, a. [Gr. rojuif (lomS) = a 
cutting, aiid Lat. pario = to produce.] 

Hot. : Producing spores by divieion. 

tfc-mls -td-ma, i. [Gr. r6pn o? ( tomios ) = cot 
in pieces, and Vrd/ia (stoma) = the mouth.] 
ZooU : A genns of Gavialld*, with two 
species, from the forests of Borneo and some 
of the neighbouring islands. It differs from 
the type-genus In having a more conical snout, 
thick at the back ; the side teeth are erect, 
and the nostrils expanded. 

ttfm-jShn, s. [Prob. a corrnpt. of Jampan , 
the native name.] The same as Jampan (q.v.). 

* t5m -ling, a [Eng. tom ; dimin. snff. 'ling.] 
A little tom-cat 

"We arc promised a black tomting.”— Southey ; 
Letter*, ill. *44. 

tom'-mjf, $. [Tom.) 

1. Orig., a penny roll ; hence, bread, pro- 
visions ; goods given to a workman in lieu of 
wages. 

" There *11 be plenty a* tommy an* w*rk for u* a*. 
When thla ‘M erica bother get* e'er.* 

Bariand : Lancashire Lyrics, pi 292. 

2. A tommy-shop (q.v.X 

3. The system of paying workmen In goods 
Instead of money ; tne truck system, 

British slsng in all sense, 
tommy-noddy, $. [Tadpole-hake.] 


t^m'-cod, 3. [Eng. tom, and cod.] 

Ichthy. : Gadus tomcodus, from aix to twelve 
inches long, brownish above, with spots of 
darker hue, lighter beneath. It is found 
along the American coast from New York 
northward to Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick at all seasons of the year, freqnently 
ascending rivers. (Ripley & Va no.) 


tome, a. [Fr., from Lat. tomum, a ecus, of 
tomus = a volume, from Gr. to^q? (tomos) — a 
section, hence a volume; rt^vut (temnS) — to 
cut.] As many writings as are contained In 
a volume, forming part of a larger work ; a 
volume, usually a ponderons volume. 


** A volmna old and brown, 

A huge tome, bound 

In braaa and wild .boar's hide.** 

Longfellow ; Golden Legend, 1L. 


♦ to-medeo, adv. [Eng. to , and mede as meed.] 
For reward ; iu return. 


* tome'-lSt, s. [Eng. tome ; dimin. suit •let.] 
A little toms or volume. 


td-mSnt, a. [Tomentum.] 

td-mSn'-tose, to- m^n- toils, a. [To- 
ll entum.] Covered with hairs bo close as 
scarcely to be discernible, or with a whitish 
dcrwn-like wool ; downy, nappy. (Ubed chiefly 
in botany.) 

to-mSn'- turn, s. [Lat. = a staffing for 
cushions, of wool, hair, &c.) 

Bot, dtc. ; Dense, close hair. 


tommy-shop, tommy-store, a. A 

eh op or store conducted on the truck system ; 
a truck-shop. (Slang.) 

tdm'-mjr, v.t. [Tommv, a.] To enforce the 
tommy or truck system ; to oppress or de- 
fraud by the tommy system. (Slang.) 

tSm' &HpIte, a. [Gr. rd/uo« (tomos) = a cut, a 
slice ; euff. - ite (Afi’n.).] 

Min. : The same as Photizite (q.v.X , 

t6m'-pl on, a. [Fr. tampon — a stopper or 
stopple.] 

L Ord . Lang. : A stopper, a ping. 

" The gigantic geulo* leapt the oracle wlthlo httn 
tnazzled, nor coa descended onoe to draw the tompion 
at hla lips.” — Observer, No. a 

IL Technically: 

1. Ordnance: 

(1) A plug fitted to the bore 
of a gun at the muzzle, to pro- 
tect It from ipjury by the wea- 
ther. 

(2) The iron bottom of a 
charge of grape-shot. 

2. Lithog. : The Inking-pad of 
the lithographic printer. 

3. Music : The plug io a flute 

or organ-pipe, which is adjusted 
toward Dr from tho mouth-piece tommow of a 
to modulate the tone. eldta. 

• tom'-plp-er, a. [Eng. tom , and piper.] The 
piper at the ancient morris dances. 



tomentum-cerebri, a. tom'-po-ker, a. [Eng. tom, and poker.] A 

Anat. : The inner surface of the pla mater, bugbear to frighten children. (Prov.) 


tom'-pon, a. [Fr. tampon = & stopper. J Th* 
ssme as Tompion, II. 2. (q.v.). 

* t&m'-rig, * tom'-rfgg, s. [Eng. tom, and 
rig.] A wild, boisterous girl; a romp, a 
hoyden, a tomboy. 

" la tha very uext canto aba appear* an arrant ramp 

and tomrigg. - Dennis: On Pope’s Rape of the Loch, 

p. 16. 

tom'-tit, a. [Eng. tom, and til.] The Tit- 
mouse (q.v.). 

tom -t6m, a. [From the sound made.] [Tab*. 

TAM.] 

* ton (IX a. [Fr.] [Tone.] The prevailing 
fashion ; high mode. 

“ If thiols of ton their karmleae laya ludlte, 

Moat wiaely doomed tothuu tba public eight." 

Byron s English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 

tdn (2), * tonne, a. [AS. tunne =. a barrel ; 
cogn. with Dut. ton = a tun ; Icel. & Sw. 
tunna; Dan. tonde = a tun, a cask; Ger. 
tonna = a cask, a heavy weight Irish & Gael. 
tunna ; Irish tonna; Wei. tynellrz a tun, a 
barrel ; Low Lat. tunna , tonna ; Fr. tonneau.] 

1. A weight equal to 20 cwt. or 2,240 lbs. 
avoirdupois. In America the usual ton is 
2,000 lbs. avoirdupois, 20 cwt. of 100 lbs. each. 
In the Eastern States 2,240 lbs. — 20 cwt. of 
112 lbs each— is usual with coal, and eome 
other tilings, and is called ths long ton. The 
mining ton of Cornwall is 21 cwt. of 112 lbs. 

2. A wine measure of capacity equal to two 
pipes or 252 gallons. (In this sense generally 
written tun.) 

*3. A certain weight or space— in the latter 
case about 40 cubic feet— by which the burden 
of a ship Is reckoned ; aa a vessel of 500 tons. 
[Tonnaoel] 

4. A certain quantity of timber, as 40 feet 
of rough or round timber, and 50 feet of hewn. 

5. The quantity of 8 sacks or 10 barrels of 
flour. 

0. The quantity of 10 bushels of potatoes. 

-ton, tuff. [A.8. tun — a fence, a town.] A 
frequent suffix in place names, a a Southamp- 
ton, Wolverton, Merton, Ac. 

to nal, a. [Eng. ton(e); -oL] Pertaining to 
tone. 

to -nal-it©, a. [After Tonale, south of Monte 
Adsmelio, Southern Tyrol, where first found ; 
suff. - ite (Petrol.).'] 

Petrol. : A variety of quarts-diorite rich In 
magnesia-mica. 

td-nAT-l-tjf, ». [Fr. tonaliU.] [Tone, #.) 

Afiuto ; (1) Correctness of pitch ; as when 
a singer or violinist is aaid to exhibit correct 
or doubtful tonality ; signifying the produc- 
tion of sounds in tune or out of tune. (2) 
Quality Df tone, intonation, as when a singer 
or violinist is said to possess pure tonality, 
that is, to produce a pure quality of tone. 
(3) Key-relmjionship ; as when a melody or 
passage in harmony is said to be of uncertain 
tonality, that is, to be wanting in definiteness 
of key or scale. 

"On tba otbar band, In acme of tho setting* tba 
freqaeut chaoge* of measure and tonality prodooe an 
uneasy and laboured effect.” — Athenaeum, Dec. 27, 1884. 

tSn-di-no, a. [Ital.J 

Arch. : Th8 same as Astraoal (q.v.X 

tone, * toone, a. [Fr. ton — a sound, a tune, 
from Lat. tonum, accus. of tonue = a sound, 
from Gr. tdfo? (to nos) = a thing stretched, a 
rope, sinew, note, tone, from the sound of a 
stretched string ; retW (teinS) = to stretch ; 
8p. tono, ton; Port, tom; Ger. & Sw. ton; 
Dan. tone; Dut. toom; Ital. tuono , tono.] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. Modulation, inflection, or accent of the 
voice, as raised to express sentiment, emotion, 
or passion. 

" Ho pauaed awbllo, aad then went on 
With low and coufldontlAl tone." 

Scott : Rakdby, vi 7. 

3. An affected or whining style of intona- 
tion in speaking or reading ; a mournful or 
artificial mode of ntterance ; a whine, a drawl, 
a singsong. 

" Every appearance of aingsoog and tone muat be 
carefully guarded against”— Blair: Rhetoric, laet 
xxxilL 

4. Tenor, character, spirit, strain ; specifi- 
cally the general or prevailing character or 
style, as of morals, manners, sentiments, or 


*SU, b6$; ptfilt, ji$Wl; cat, 9© 11, ohoras, yhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^en option, e^dst. -ing. 
-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, sion — shun; -tlon, -flon — zhitn. -dons* -tions, -sious = shti*. -hie, -die, Ac. a bfl* d^L 
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the like : as, The tone of society was very low ; 
the tone of his letter was friendly. 

5. Disposition, inclination, temper. 

“ ! cannot deny inch a precept is wise ; 

But retirement accords with the tons of my mind.” 
Byron ; To the Rev. J. T. Becher . 

6. State or temper of mind ; disposition, 
mood. 

"Drag the mind down, by perpetual interruptions, 
from a philosophical tone, or temper, to the drudgery 
at prirate and public business."— Bolingbrobe : Letter 
to Pope. 

7. The state of a body in which the animal 
fnnetions are beaithy sod performed with dne 
vigour ; the state in which alt the parts and 
organa are well-strung or in due tension- 
strength and activity of the organs. 

** The melancholic fiend (that worst despair 
Of phvsic) hence the rust-complex loo d man 
Pursues, whose blood la dry, whose fibres gain 
Too stretch’d a tana" A mutrong : On Bealt h. L 
II Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) A sound : as, high tone, low tone, tone of 
an instrument. 

(2) Qnality of a sound (Fr. timbre; Ger. 

klang): as, sweet tone, harah tone . Any 

ordinary soond is compound, being made up 
of a combination of sounds called partial- 
tones; the soand which the ear recognizes 
and names le called the primary, or first 
partial ; those combined with it, upper par- 
tial*. It le fonnd by experiment that tbe 
character or ooality of tone of any given 
aouod is dependent on the sort of partial-tones 
which constitute it. It is difficult to produce 
a simple sound, a sound without upper 
partisle, and its character Is poor and insipid* 

(S) A chant : as, a Gregorian tone . 

(41 A mode or scale : ae church-tones, the 
ancient ecclesiastical modes. 

(5) The interval consisting of two mean 
semitones in equal temperament But In just 
intonation there are two kinds of tone, tbe 
major tone (9 : 8) and tbe minor tone (10 : 9). 

2. Paint . : The prevailing colour of a picture 
or ita general effect, denominated dull tone, 
bright tone, Ac. It depends first, upon the 
right relation of objects in shadow to the 
principal light ; secondly, npon the qnality of 
colour, by which it is felt to owe part of its 
brightness from the hue of the light upon it, 

AU in a tone: Unanimous. 
iiL ML”” in a to ** n — Riehard * m 1 a Ortmditon, 
tone-syllable, a. An accented syllable. 

r tone, v.t. [Tone, *.} 

1. To otter in an sleeted tone. 

2. To tnne (q.v.). 

^ 1. To tone down : 

(1) tit. : In painting, to soften or subdue 
tbe colour of, as of a picture, aoas to prodnee 
a subdued harmony of tint, a ad avoid all 
undue glare. 

“UutM time And gu hare conveniently toned down 
£b»^rtUixucy of tbe colour ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 

(2) Fig . ; To reduce or lower in tone ; to 
moderate or reduce the characteristic expres- 
sion of; to render less prononneed ordecided; 
to soften. 

"Sir Do Lucy having toned down hi* origin*! 
phrases.'*— Punch, Feb. is, 1868 . 

2. To tone up: To give a higher tone or 
character to ; to raise in tone ; to make more 
expressive, pronounced, or decided ; to 
helghteo, to strengthen. 

* tone, *. or pron. [Eng. one, with the final t of 
A.8. dha>t = that, the neuter definite article, 
prefixed.) The one, corresponding to tother 
(q.v.X Generally with the : as, the tone — that 
one. 

" Tone doth enforce, tbe other doth entice.’* 

— Sir p, Sidney 

toned, a. [Eng. ton(e), a. ; -ed.) 

1. Having s tone ; used in composition : as, 
sweet-toned, Ac. 

2. Having a tone of body or mind ; In a 
state of due tension ; strung. 

"It may be donbtftd whether there ever existed * 
bnmxn belog whose mind *m qoite <u firmly toned at 
■igbty a* at forty. —Macaulay: BUL Eng., ch. xiv. 

toned paper, a Paper having the glar- 
ing white taken off by a creamy tint. 

tdne'-l£ss, a. [Eng. tone, s. ; -few.) Having 
no tone ; unmusical* 

“ OraudTOurf, toneless drawl." — G. Eliot : Daniel 
Deronda, ch. xxix. 

•t6rigr(l), 4 tonge, a [Tonos.] 


ttfrig (2), s. [Tonode. 1 A tongue ; the catch 
of a buckle. 

** Their hi lta were burnished gold, and handle atrong. 
Of mother pearl, and hackled with • gotdea tong. 9 

Spenter. [Todd.) 

•tong, v.t. [Tono (1), «.] To seize or take 
with toogs. 

" Tonping clatna with the bloged oyster-tonga la also 
somewhat practised, hut ia exceedingly labor! out, and 
does Uot pay. as a rule.’’— Field, OcL 1#, 1834. 

toii'-ga, e. [Tonka.) y 

tong'-karig, e. [Native word.) 

Naut. : A Malay or Chinese boat or jnnk. 

Ttfri'-gri-an, a. [See def.) 

Oeog. : Of or belonging to Tongres, in Bel 
glura. 

Tongrian-beds, «. pi. 

Geol.: Beds constituting the Lower Oligo- 
cene of Belgium, developed around Tongres. 
They are marine, and are contemporaneous 
with the Headon series of England. 

ttfng£, *. pi. [A.S. tangc, tang; cogu. with 
Dut. tang; Icel. tong (tangir) ; Dan. tang ; 
Sw. tdng ; Ger. zange; O. H. Ger. zanga.) An 
implement or tool consisting of two parts 
joined by a pivot, and used for grasping 
objects, generally thosa that are hot, as black- 
smiths’ tongs , crucible-tongs, and fire -tongs. 

tongue, * tong, * tonge, * tunge, «. [A.S. 
tunge; cogn. with Dut. tong; Tcei. A Sw. 
tunga; Dao. tunge; Ger. zunge ; O. H. Ger. 
tunga; Goth, tuggo; O. Lat dingua (Lat. 
lingua, whence Fr. langue ); Ir. A GaeL teanga 
=z a tongue, a language.] 

* L Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same eense as II. 1. 

**8eode Ivitani* that be tnaje dyppe of hi* fiogor In 
water, and cole my tongs : for I am tormented in thi» 
flame. '—Luke xvL 24. (1651.) 

2. Regarded aa the instrument of speech. 

"Keep a good tongue in your head."— Shaketp. : 
Tempest, 11L 1 

3. A medium of speech, or of expressing 
thoughts. 

** The man to solitude accustom'd long. 

Perceives io everything that live* a tongue." 

Cowper : The Needles* Alarm. 

i. Speech, discourse, talk; sometimes flu- 
ency of speech. 

"Mnch tongue and much judgment seldom go toge- 
ther ; for talking and thinking are two quit* different 
faculties.” — L'Kttra nge. 

5. Manner of speaking. 

(1) With respect to sound = voice. 

” With *oft low tongue." 

Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, Induct. I. 

(2) With respect to meaning or expression. 

M Mince not the general tongue." 

Shaketp. : Antony £ Cleopatra, 1. % 

6. The whole body of words used by a 
nation ; a language. 

“ And whanne summe herdeu, that la Ebrew tunge 
he spak to hem, tbel ghaaen th* more silence. — 
Wydiffe: Dcdisxx IL 

* 7. A nation, aa distinguished by its pecu- 
liar language. 


8. Words or declaration only ; mere speech 
or talk, as opposed to thoughts or actions. ' 

M Let us not love in word, neither in tongue, but In 

deed and io truth."— l John 111. 18. 

* 9. A vote, a suffrage. 

*’ Tour *ued-fnr tongues * 

Shaketp. : CorManus, U. A 

10. The clapper of a bell. 

..... , “ The midnight bell, 

da. with bis iroo tongue and brazen mouth, 
Bound on." Shaketp, : King John, liL I. 

11. Something more or less resembling tbe 
tongue of an annual. 

0) The pin In a buckle which pierces ond 
holds the strap. 

(2) The movable arm of a bevel, tbe principal 
member being the stock, which forms the 
case when the instrument is closed. [Bevel.) 

(3) The pointer of a balance. 

(4) A tapering jet of flame. 

(5) A pieca of lesther stitched to the front 
of a laced shoe or boot. 

(0) A point, or lnng narrow strip of land 
running into a sea or lake ; a long, low pro- 
montory. 

IL Technically: 

I, Anatomy: 

(1) Human : A muscular organ in the month, 
covered with rnncoua membrane, the muscular 


structure rendering it of uss in masticatiou, 
deglutitioo, and the articulation of speech, 
while the raucous membrane, which isendowed 
with common and tactile sensibility, consti- 
tutes it the seat of the sense of taste. The 
toogue occupies the concavity of the arch of 
the lower jaw ; its basal or hinder part is 
connected with the hyoid bone, while beneath 
it ie attached by means of ths genio-glossua 
muscle to the lower jaw. The tongue is 
marked along the middle for nearly its whole 
length by a slight furrow called the raphe, 
often terminating behind in a depression called 
the foramen ccecuin, within which mucous 
glands open. The upper surface of the tongue 
in front of the foramen is covered with small 
eminences called papilla*, some circuinvallate, 
others fungiform, snd the rest filiform, the 
last being the most numerous. Behind these 
are numerous small racemose glauda, called 
lingual glands. 

(2) Compar. : The tongue of the lower mam- 
mals is essentially on the same model ; that of 
most birds is small, thin, cartilaginous, or cased 
ia horn, like the mandibles, and is an organ of 
prehension ratber than of taste, there being, 
however, some exceptions, as the Parrots, 
which have soft snd fieshy tongues, which is 
perhaps the reason why they can imitate the 
haman voice. A horny tongue is a prolonga- 
tion of the hyoid bone. The tongue of the 
snakes consists of two muscular cylinders, 
united at the base, but free towards the tips. 
Three types of tongue exist among the lizards. 
In most of the order it Is long, protruslbie, 
snd forked ; In a second division it ia thick, 
fleshy, and not protrusible, ami in a third, 
cootaining the chameleons, it is long, pro- 
trusible. and clavate at the tip. Io fishes the 
tongue is often covered with teeth, and is an 
organ of prehension rather thaa of taste. 
There is a distinct tongue constituted by the 
central part of the Ugula to bees. The 
Cephalopoda have a muscular tongue, part an 
orgaa of taste, and in part developed into a 
lingual ribbon or odontophore. The Gastero- 
poda in many cases have a tongue, a linguai 
ribbon, odontophore, or radula. 

2. Carpentry: 

(1) A fin on the edge of a plata or board 
adapted to fit into a groove of sn adjacent 
board. Also used in eliding parts of machinery. 

(2) The tapering, projecting end of a timber, 
worked down to fay upon an edge, or scarf tc 
another timber. 

3. Music: The vibrating, metallic reed in 
instruments like tbe harmonium, concertina 
Ac. 

4. Nautical: 

(1) The upper main piece of a built mast 

(2) A rope spliced into the upper part of a 
standing back-stay. 

5. Pathol. : The tongue is liable to haemo- 
rrhage, hypertrophy, inflammation, abscess, 
cancer, Ac. 

6. Bailway: The short movable rail of a 
switch, by which the wheels are directed to 
one or tbe otber lines of rail. [Switch.] 

7. Vehicles : The single shaft or pole which, 
in two-horae vehicles, is attached to the fore- 
carriage, and la tbe means of guiding snd 
drawing. 

U (1) Confusion of Tongues : 

Script. Hist. : The penalty inflicted on the 
buildera of Babei wnen God ao confounded 
their language that they could not understand 
each other, though np to that time there had 
been among them only one langn&ge. The 
result was that the building of the tower was 
abandoned, and those who had been engaged 
in its erection were dispersed over various 
lands (Gen. xL 1—9). 

(2) Gift of tongues : 

Theol. & Church Hist . ; A gift bestowed in 
connexion with the Pentecostal descent of the 
Holy Spirit. When the members of the church 
had assembled with ooe accord on the Jewish 
day of Pentecost, suddenly a mighty, rushing 
wind entering pervaded the building in which 
they had assembled, clnven tongues as of fire 
descended on each, and thoee nn whom they 
were bestowed began to apeak with “other 
tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance,” 
— the Parthians, *Medes, Elamites, sod others, 
who repaired to the place when news of ths 
miracle reached them, bearing testimony to ita 
reality (Acta li. 1-21). Three explanation* of 
this mysterions gift have been offered: (1) 
That on the day of Pentecost tbe disciple* r* 


tato, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w<?tC work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, unite, cur, rile, fill; try, SV^an. as, ce = e: ey = a: an = kw. 
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oeived a supernatural knowledge of all such 
Languages as were needed for their work as 
evangelists ; (2) that the gift consisted in the 
impression produced on the hearers, and that 
the words uttered by the disciples in Aramaic 
were heard by those who listened as in their 
native speech; (3) that the “tongues” con- 
sisted of ecstatic bursts of praise which the 
disci pies might have heard uttered at pre- 
vious feasta of Pentecost by foreign pilgrims. 
In this case there would be a supernatural 
exaltation of memory, not a miraculous know- 
ledge of words never heard before ; and (4) 
that they were cries of ecstatic devotion of 
no definite significance except to those who 
uttered them. 



(S) To have an (or at) the tip (or end) of 
the tongue: To be on the i>ointof uttering or 
telling. ( Richardson : Pamela , i. 205.) 

(4) To give iongua : To bark as houuds after 
the animsl pursued. 

(5) To hold ondt tongue : To keep silence. 

•(6) To keep one’ $ tongue: To keep silence. 

* (7) To wag one's tongue: To speak out of 
season. 

tongue- 
and- groove 
Joint, s. 

Carp.: A mode 
of joining wood- 
en stuff in which 
along fin on the 
edge of one 
board is made 
to fit into a 
corresponding 
groove on the 
edge of the toncjue-and-oroove joint. 
other board. 


tongue -banger, s. A scold. (Tenny- 
son: Northern Cobbler .) 

• tongue-battery, #. A flood of talk. 
{Milton: Samson Agonistes, 404.) 

tongue-bit, *. 

Manage: A bit having a stiff month, to 
which is attached a plata or shield eo placed 
ta to prevent the horse getting hie tongue over 
uhe month-piece. 

t tongue-bleeder, *. 

Bot. : Galium Aparine. So called because 
2ts stiff bristles lacerate the tongue if drawn 
•cross it. 

tongue-ohalns, *. pi. The chains by 
which the fore-end of the tongue is supported 
from the hames of the- wheel-horses. They 
may be distended by the spreader-stick. 

tongue-compressor, *. A clamp for 
holding down the tongue during dental opera- 
tions on the lower jaw. 

tongue-depressor, s. 

Surg. : Ao instrument which has a socket 
fto go beneath the lower jaw and form a ful- 
crum for the pivoted spatula which rests 
upon and hnlda down the tongue during oral, 
laryngeal, and oesnphagesl examinations and 
operations. A tongue-spatula. 

• tongue-doughty, a. Boasting, brag- 
ging. (Milton: Samson Agonistes, 1,180.) 

•tongue-fence, s. Debate, discussion, 
argument. (Carlyle : Lift of Sterling, ch. v.) 

tongue-grafting, $. 

Hort. : A mode of grafting by inserting the 
end of a scion in a particular manner. 

■ tongue-man, a. A speaker. 

"I am uo tongue-man ." — Hist. Bd ward II., p. M. 

• tongue-pad, s. A great talker, a chat- 
terer. 

M She who wu n celebrated wit «t Loudon, It, in that 
doll pert ol the world, called * tonguc-jxid.— Tatter. 

tongue-shaped, a. 

I. Ord. Lang . : Shaped like a tongue. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anthrop. : A term introduced to denotea 
class of pointed flint implements which bear 
• general resemblance in shape to a tongue. 

" I would rather follow the nomenclitore of the 
French quArrymeo. who have given the oaioe Txngues 
ds chat to these im piemen U : aud term them tonga*, 
shaped.”— Ewans : Ancient Stone Implement s, p. 6*4. 

2. Bot. : Long, fleahy, plano-convex, obtuse, 
as the leaf of Sempervirmm tedorum or of 
some aloes. 

•tongue-shot, t. The reach of the 


tongue ; the distance to which the sound of 
words uttered by the tongue cau reach ; ear- 
shot 

** She would ttaad timidly nloof. out of tongue-shot.” 
—€. Bead* : Cloister A Hearth, ch. Hi. 

tongue - spatula, s. The same as 
Tonoue-depbessor (q.v.). 

tongue-support, s. A device on the 
tongue-hounds of a waggon to keep the forward 
end of the tongue elevated and prevent its 
weight bearing on the necks of the horses. 

■ tongue-tacked, a. Tongue-tied (q.v.). 
tongue-test, *. 

1. Elect. : A familiar test consisting in the 
application of a wire to the toogue, which 
gives a sensation, sharp or otherwise, accord- 
log to the condition of the line. 

2. Eng. : A test of pyroligneous or nitrio 
acid, used in determining the strength of an 
etching solution. 

tongue-tie, s. 

Pathol.: A common congenital defect in 
children, in which the anterior part of the 
tongue le attached to the floor of the mouth 
by a nraco-fibrous bend (th efrcenum lingua). 
It is easily remedied by dividing the bend. 

M A too-blgh palate, tongue-tie, etc., each teud* to 
cause it* owo apodal articulstory defect."— Potoer, 
Field, A Bristow : Management of the Eye. Ear, omi 
Throat. p» 233. 

• tongue-tie, v.t. To deprive of speech or 
the power of speech, or of distinct articulation. 

" That extreme raodeetv nod txubfuloeaa which or- 
dinarily tongue-ties us all in good company.”— Good- 
man : Winter Evening Conference, pt L 

tongue-tied, • tongue-tacked, a. 

1. Lit. A Pathol. : Having the anterior part 
of the tongue attached to the floor of the 
mouth by the freenum lingua. 

M II an Infant cau not suck, it must not be forgotten 
that the reason may be that it is tongue-tied. -But- 
lin t Disease* qf the Tongue, pc 22. 

2. Fig. : Unable to apeak freely from any 
cause ; silenced. ( Shakesp . : Sonnet, 66.) 

* tongue-valiant, a. Valiant or bold in 
speech or words only ; brave in words, not in 
action. 

tongue-worm, *. 

ZooL r Any individual of the genus Penta- 
storoa (t Lingnatula). They are found in the 
frontal sinuses, lungs, and viscera of some 
mammals, and in the lungs of some birds and 
reptiles. 

tdngue, v.t. & i. [Tonoue, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

* L Ordinary Language .* 

1. To epeak ; to utter. 

M Soeh stuff at msdmen tongue.” 

Shakesp, : Cymbettne, T. 4. 

2. To scold, to chide. 

3. To brand, to denounce publicly. 

** But that her teoder shame 
Will uot proclaim against her maideu lose. 

How might the tongue me 1" 

Shakesp, : Measure for Measure, It. 4. 

II, Technically: 

1. Carp. ; To connect, as boards, by means 
of a tongue and groove. 

2. Music : To modify, as tones or sonnda 
with the tongue, In playing, as in the flute 
and some other wlod instruments. 

B, Intransitive: 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : To talk, to prate. 

** Let bis clack be set s-goiog, and he abet! tongue It 
M impetuously as the arrantest hero ol tfco play."— 
Dryden: Grounds of Criticism. 

2. Music : To use the tongue for the purpose 
of modifying sounds in playing the flute snd 
some other wind instruments. [Double* 

TONOtTINO.j 

tdngued, a. (Eng. tonguff), a. ; -ed.) Having 
a tongue. (Usually in composition, or quali- 
fied by an epithet) 

" Fame was a liar, too long and loud ttmgued 

Beavm. A Flet. : Loyal Subject, It. S. 

tongued - chisel, a. A boring-chisel 
which has a long, downwardly projecting 
blade, and shoulders which form reamers. 

tongue -lSss, • tongne'-lSsse, a. [Eng. 
tongue ; -les*.] 

1. Having no tongue'; destitute of a tongue. 
*2. Speechless. 

•* Which hlood. like sacrl (Icing AbeFe, cries. 

Even from the tongue! ~ss caverns of the earth." 

Shakesp. : Richard IL, L L 


*3. Unnamed; unspoken of. 

" Ooe good deed dying tongueless , 
Slaughters a thousand, wsitlug upon that 

Shakesp. ; Winter's Tale, L % 

• tongue'-lSt, s. [Eng. tongue; dimin. sufE. 
•let.) A little tongue ; a little tougue-sliaped' 
process. 


• tdhgue’-sdre, *. [Eng. tongue, and sore.) 
An evil tongue ; wicked speech, ill-speaking. 

‘'Imputing his tonguesore. uot unto mnllclouanew, 
but auto the default of right knowledge. Cdal t 
Jpoph. qf Erasmus 

t tongue-ster, *. [Eng. tongue; euff. -sfer.V 
A talkative person ; a chatterer. 

“The tonguesters of the coort," 

Tennyson: Last Tournament. 

• t^ng'-ne^r, 'ting’-uy, a. [Eng. tongue 
-y.] Voluble or fluent in speech ; loquacious, 
garrulous. (Wydiffe: Ecclus. vifl. 4.) 


ttfn-fo, a. k s. JLat. tonlcus, from Gr. rovi *6% 
(tonikos) = relating to stretching ; rovo? (f<moi> 
= a thing stretched ; Fr. tonique; Sp. « ItaL 
tonico .) [Tone, *.] 

A. As adjective: 

• L Ordinary Language f 

1. Of or.pertalning to tones or sounds, 

** To the Judicious performance upon this solemn In- 
strument (the organ] my obeenratloos now uaturallr 
recur. In point of tonic power I presume It will be- 
allowed preferable to all others.*— Mason: On Church 
Murick. 

2. Of or pertaining to tension; Increasing 
tension. 


IL Technically: 

1. Musio : Pertaining to, or founded on tho 
key-note or tonic: as. the tonic chord (the- 
notea c, e, and o sounded simultaneously^ 

2. Pharm. : Increasing the tone, health, an<* 
strength of the body or of Ita organs; cor- 
roborative, bracing. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Jfusic : 

(1) The key-note of any scale ; the ground- 
tone or basis of a scale or key. 

(2) The key-chord In which a piece la 
written and with which it concludes. 

2. Pharm . (PI.): Medicines which increase 
the tone of any part of the bodily frame. Gar- 
rod enumerates four classes of them : 

(1) Blood Tonics, called also Ansleptlo Tonics os 
Blood Restoratives, as various salts of Iron, cod-liras 
oil, Ac. 

to) Nerrlus Tootcs, as nitrate of silver, oxide of 
•liver, sulpbste of doc, salts of iron, strychnia, Ac. 

(9) Stomachlo Tonics, as cslomba, gentlso, quassia, 
hops, sulphate of quinine, ftc. 

(4) Vascular Tonics, called also Vascular Stimulants, 
as various salts of ammonia, oil of turpentine, cam- 
phor, Ac, 


tonic sol-fa, «. 

Music : A system of musical notation by 
which the staff, clefs, key-signaturee, an& 
time-slgoaturee of music are dispensed with, 
and the sonnds are represented by Initial 
aolfeggio-lettera, placed between upright bars, 
subdivided as required for the various rhythms. 
In modem music there is but one diatonic 
scale, and '* key w may be defined as the posi- 
tion of a ecaie, and modulation M as the- 
shifting of a ecaie in pitch. Many attempts 
have been made from time to time since the 
seventeenth century to provide singers with m 
notation by means of which the diatonic scale 
could under one form be used for all keys. 
Miss Glover, of Norwich, suggested the nae of 
a movable doh , and the representation of the- 
sounds by initial letters. The value of the- 
Idea was at once seen by the late John Curwen, 
who devoted his life to the development ana 
propagation of the system and method of 
teaching it. The scale stands thus (te repre- 
senting the ttalisn si): 

d r n f a 1 t d l , &c. 

By writing at the head. Key c, Key c*J, 
Key d|), &c., the singer finds a true repre- 
sentation of the scale in any key. For example, 
the tune *' God save the Queen *’ may be writ- 
ten in fifteen different keys (each with & 
different signature) on the staff, whereas it 
can only be written one way In tonic sol-fa, 
the direction for key being simply written 
above and altered when required : 

ddrtidrm mfmrd,&c. 
As modnlstions occur, one note nf the old 
scale is linked to a note of the new scale, 
thua forming a “bridge” — e.g ., to modulate 
from key c into key a, the s of the old key 


becomes the d of the new ; from key c into 
key r, the f of the old becomes the d of I 


f the 


•Joll, b6^; potlt, j£frl; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — C 
-clan, -tian * sh^n, -tlon, -sion — shun; -fion, ~$ion = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shds. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl, dfL 
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new, and eo on. The minor seale starts from 
the note lah. The time-notation of the tonic 
sol-fa goes back also to first principles— e.g., 
by dividing the upright bars by a colon 
thus, | : j , any duple time is represented, 
from two semibreves in a bar to two demi- 
semiquavers. Similarly | : : j is all that 
is required for the triple times, | : I : 
for the quadruple times, and ao on. It will 
bo at ouce seen that the ** up and down ” of 
pitch is not represented to the eye as on the 
staff , hut, on the other hand, the tonic sol-fa 
signs display the relationship of every note 
to the scale from which It is taken ; this la 
not necessarily expressed on the staff. The 
value of tonic sol-fa as a l>asis of musical edu- 
ction is now generally acknowledged. 

tonlo sol-falst, a. Ooe who teaches or 
who learns music on the tonio sol-fa system ; 
one who advocates the tonio aol-fa system of 
teaching music. 

tonic-spasm, «. 

Pathol.: A convulsion In which the muscu- 
lar contractions are partial, of considerable 
duration, and without unconsciousness, the 
effected muscles themselvea being hard. 

• tSn'-io al, a. [Eng. tonic: -«L] Tonic. 

“One kind of motion relating onto that which 
pbjndtUn* do name extensive or tonleal."— Browne : 
vulgar Erraurt, hk. ML, ch. I. 

to a. [Eng. tonic; -tty.] 

PhvsioL : That property of the muscles by 
which they preserve a certain degree of firm- 
ness and alight contraction, best seen la the 
sphincters. Tonicity appears to be ander the 
influence of the nervous system, since it is 
lost as soon as the nerve distributed to a 
mnscie le divided, the muscle immediately 
becoming flaccid and relaxed. 


ton-Ing, a. [Eng. ton(e); *lng.) 

Photog.: The treatment of a positive 
photographic print with a weak solution of 
gold, in conjunction with other modifying 
chemical salts, by which the whole or a 
portion of the deposit of metallic silver is re- 
placed by metallic gold in fine division. The 
effect ia to give permanency to the print, 
subduing and modifying the disagreeable 
colour, and substituting various shades of 
purple, black, hlue, brown, and gray. 


♦ton'-Ish, ‘t^n'-nlsh, a. [Eng. ton (1); 
-IsA.] In the ton; fashionable. 


,oonf 


* tSn'-Ish-nSss, a. [Eng. tonteft; -ness.1 
Fashion. (Mad. D'Arblay; Diary, i. 350.) 

tSn-ite, $. [Eng. (gun-cotton ; *ite.] 

Chan.: An explosive, originally called 
Cotton-powder (said to have been invented by 
a Mr. Mackie), and manufactured at Paver- 
eham in the year 1873. It consisted of a 
mixture of gun-cottoa and barium nitrate in 
about equal proportions. Its explosive force 
is somewhat less than that of either gun- 
cotton or dynamite. 


* t&n'- Itrant, a. [Lat. tonUrus = thunder.] 
Thundering. 


“ With tonitrant tons and 
AUtMe fear Hound, v. 107. 


mioodaucy of action.*— 
(1871.) 


* ttfn'-i-troiis, a. [Lat. tonitnis = thnnder.] 
Thnndering. (T. Brown: Works, ill. 142.) 

tSri'-ka, tdu'-ga^ tox*'-go, t6n'-qain, *. 
[From the Guianan name ©f the tree.] (See 
componod.) 

tonka bean, «. 

Bot,, £c. : Diptcrix odorata , called also Cent* 
marouna odorata. It is a tree from Guiana, 
moch branched at the top, with large, alter- 
nate, pinnate leaves, racemes of flowers, and 
almond-like legumea. The kernels are very 
fragrant, and used in the manufacture of 
snnff, and are pnt loto chests to communicate 
a pleasant odour to the clothea and to drive 
away ioaecta, They are sold ordinarily under 
the corrupted name of Tonquin-beans, as If 
they came from Tonquio. 

Tonka-bean wood : 

Bot. : Alyxia buxifolla. 

tdn' nage (age as I&), «. [Eng. ton ( 2 ); 
-aye.] ^ w ' 

1. The weight of goods carried Io a boat or 
ship. 

2. NauL : The carrying capacity of a vessel. 


It is actually equivalent to the difference 
betweeu the weight of the water displaced by 
the vessel when light, and that displaced by 
her when loaded to the greatest safe depth of 
immersion. Different rules for calculating 
the tonnage have been legally established in 
ditferent countries, some of which have 
frequently given results varying widely from 
the true amount which might be safely 
earned. In deep, fnli-built ships the actual 
capacity was always largely in excess of the 
government-registered tonnage. The ton 
measurement upon which freight ia charged 
is calculated at 40 cubic feet ; the difference 
between that and the ton of 100 cubic feet, or 
that of the register, represeots the dead 
weight or displacement of the ship when 
light, or 60 per cent, of the whole, 40 per 
ceut. only being available flotative power for 
cargo. By the old law it was provided that 
from the extreme length of the vessel there 
should be deducted three-fifths of the breadth ; 
the remainder was multiplied by the breadth, 
and the product by the depth, which, in the 
case of a double-decked vessel, was arbitrarily 
assumed as being equal to one-half the 
breadth ; the latter product was then divided 
hy 95, and the quotient was taken aa the 
legai tonnage on which tonnage dues were to 
be paid. It was thus made the interest of 
owners to build excessively deep ships, the 
law ia thie way discriminating in favour of 
clumsy, alow, and inefficient ships, and dia- 
couragiog attempts at Improvements in 
model. Under the system which la at preeeot 
used vessels are, for the purpose of ascer- 
taining their tonnage, divided as follows ; Not 
exceeding 50 ft. in length into 4 parts; 
120 ft. into 6 parts ; 180 ft. into 8 parts ; 225 ft. 
into 10 parts, and over 225 ft. Into 12 parts. 
In steam-vessels the leogth, breadth, .and 
•height of the engine-room are multiplied 
together, the product divided hy 100, and the 
reaalt dedneted from the gross tonnage. The 
space occupied hy a propeller-shaft Is con- 
sidered aa a part of the engine-room. The 
actual depths between decks are measured 
and taken as factors, and any cloaed-ln araea 
on or above the upper deck, and capahle of 
receiving cargo, Ac., is included in the 
measurement. The dimensions are all taken 
In feet and decimals of a foot, and the number 
100 Is used as the final division for ascertain- 
ing the capacity of the ship In tons. 

H Tonnage and Poundage ; [Tonnaoe, 

tonne, s. [Fr., a nautical term = a weight 
of a thousand kilogrammes.] A measure of 
weight or of force on the C.G.S. system of 
units. [CL G. S.] 

H In measuring work, a tonne-metre is = 

9 81 x 10 lo ergs nearly. (Ibid.) 

tin'-ner, t. [Eng. ton (2) ; -er.] A vessel of 
a certain tonnage. (Used in composition.) 

" The allowance between an M-tonner and a 40 . 
tonne r. —Field, April 4, 1864. 


* t<5n' niBht, a. [Tokish.J 

* ton' nish ng«s, s. [Eng. tonnlsh; -m] 
The quality or state of being in the ton or 
prevailing fashion ; fashionabienees. 

to-nSm'-S-ter, a, [Gr. vevov (tones) = a tone, 
and fjLtrpoy ( metron ) = a measu re. J An Instru- 
ment, Invented io 1834 by Scheibler and im- 
proved by Kdoig, for determining the exact 
onmber of vihrations per second which pro- 
duce a given tone, and for tuning musical 
instruments. 

to-n 6 a. [Eng. tonometer); -ry.] 
The act of measuring vibrations of tonee by 
means of a tonometer. 


*' Tonometry was Crmt placed on a ■deatlflo bade In 
* *«>t extremely valuable, little pam- 

phlet of 80 page* aud 4 hthograpblo (il&te*. poUUhed 
at E*aen. 1834, and entitled ‘The PhyataUaud Mualcal 
Toaouiater ( Tonmtuer), which proves by tba pendu- 
lum, visible to the eye, tha ebeolote vibration* of 
toaei, and of the principal genera of combinational 
tout*, aa well aa the moat definite eiaetmaa of eouallv 
tempered and mathematical chorda. Invented and 
executed hy Heinrich Scheibler, e(Jk-ware mauufac- 
ttnwr lii Crefeld. —A. J. A HU, in Athenmum, Dec. 2, 
U7o, pk <3L 


* ton-ous, a. [Eng. ton(«), e. ; *ous.) Full of 
tone or sound ; sonorous. 


Ton'-qnfn (qu as k), s. [See det 1.] 

1. Geog. : The most northerly province of 
An&m, la the Eastern Pbo insula. 

2. Bot. : A corruption of Tonka (q.v.). 

Tonquin-bean, t. [Tonka-sean.] 


tSn -sA, s. [Fr. tonsille , from Lat tonsiUa s 
a Bharp-polnted pole which was stuck in the 
ground to fasten vessels to the shore, and 
(pi.) tonsillce = the tonsils of the throat ; adj. 
tontilis s= tliat rasy be shorn or clipped, from 
tonswn, sup. of tondeo = to shear, to clip, to 
shave.] 

Anat. (PL): 

Two glands, one 
on each side of 
the palate be- 
tween its pil- 
lars. They con- 
sist of a number 
of deep raucous 
follicles or cry p- 
tee, surrounded 
by and deposi- 
ted in cellular 
tissue arranged 
in a somewhat 
circular form. 

They are some- 
times called 
Amygdalie. (Al- 
>iono.] The chief diseases which affect the 
tonsils are inflammation [Tonsilitis] and 
hypertrophy of their aubstance, or the morbid 
influence may be specially concentrated on the 
follicles alone* 

ton'-sll-ar, ton'-sfl-lar, a. [Eng. toiwtt;-ar.) 
Of or pertain! og to the tonsils ; tonailitlc. 

tonsllar-artery, s. 

Anat. : A branch of the facial artery ascend- 
ing along the side of the pharynx, and ter- 
minating upon the tonsli and the side of the 
tongue near its root. 

tSn'-slle, a. [Lat. ton»ttte = that may be 
shorn or clipped.] [Tonsil.] Capable or fil 
for being clipped. 

“ Tbs ton tilt box.* Jtaton : Englitk Garden, i. 

t8n-»n-lt'-lo, t5n-«U-Ut'-lo, a. [Eng. 

tonsil ; *itic .] Of or pertaining to the tonaile : 
as, the tonsilitic branches of the glossopha- 
ryngeal nerve. 



tftn-Bil-i'-tis, t. [Eng. tonsil ; suff. *ltis.] 
Pathol. : Inflammation of one or both of the 
tonsils, generally extending also to the palate 
and uvula. It brings with It dryness, pain, 
and heat of the throat, with difficulty of 
swallowing, and often ends io shsceswes, one 
at least of which suppurates. It is a common 
disease in moist variable weather. [Quinsy. { 

t$&'8iT-o-t6me, s. [Eng. tonsil, and Gr. ro/xij 
(tome) =s a cutting.] 

Surg. : A knife for operations on the tonsils. 


*t8n'- sor, «. [Lat.] A barber; one who 
shaves. 


io ala hu hand aud guide bis eye. 


Combe : Hr. Syntax, IL. 1 


* t#n *or'-i-al, a. [Lat. tonsorius, from tonsor 
= a barber.] Pertaining to a barber or hia 
art. 


“Tbs tentorial operation la happily Dot performed 
on the atage.’— Quaen, Sept. 24 , 1816. 


tbn' surc (s as sb), s. [Fr., from Lat. ton* 
sura = a shearing, clipping, or praoing, from 
tousns, pa. par. of tondeo = to shear, to clip, 
to shave*] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of clipping or Suavfng. 

“ They were torblddao to ate a particular tontun o I 
the hair: becaute a oelghbourlog uatiou o»«d It la 
honour of a dead prince whom they worshipped. '—Bp. 
Bartley : Sermons, voL J 1 L. ter. S 3 . 

2. The state of being clipped or ehaved. 

IL Ecdes. & Church History : 

I. The sharing of the crown In a circle, 
which 1s a distinguishing mark of clerics la 
the Roman Church. Most of the mendicant 
and cloistered ordera allow only a narrow 
strip of hair to grow rouod the head, all above 
and below being aliaved; the tonsure of 
secular clerics Is small. The tonaura Is a 
necessarv preliminary to entering the clerical 
state, whether secnlar or religious ; io the 
former case it la conferred bv the bishop of 
the diocese, in the latter by the head of the 
religious house, if a mitred abbot It invests 
the receiver with all the privileges of a cleric, 
and furnishes a means to distinguish the 
higher from the lower clergy, as the extent of 
tonsnre increases with the rank till the prieat- 
bood la reached. Writers of the seventh and 
eighth centuries diatinguish three kinds of 


or * ^ at ^ ier * w ®» wet, here, carnal, her, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, w 9 lt work, whd, tin; mute, oilb, ciire, vnlto, cur, rftlo, rtll; try, SJrian. «,« = •; oy = a; qn = kw. 


tonsure toot 
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tonsure : (1) The Homan, or St. Peter’s, in 
which only a circle of hair was left, common 
in France and Spain; (2) St. Paula, which 
was entire, usual in the Eastern Church ; 
and (3) the Celtic, or St. John’s, adopted by 
the British and Irish Churches, in which the 
head was shaved in front of a line drawn from 
ear to ear. A violent controversy arose in the 
seventh century as to the comparative merits 
of the Celtic and Roman tonsures, but was 
eventually decided in favour of the latter, 
though its introduction nearly led to a schism. 

2 The act of admission to the clerical state. 
At' first it was never given without some 
minor order being conferred at the same time, 
but this practioe ceased in the seventh century. 

3. That portion of a priest’s head which is 
made bare by shaving. 

ttfn'-sure (s as sh), v.t. & i. [Tonsure, S *J 
A* Trans. : To confer the tonsure on ; to 
admit to the clerical state. 

B. Intrans. : To confer the tonsure ; to 
admit a person to the clerical state. 

" It wm ooly gradually that the right to toniure ;»« 
limited to falanota, abbot*. Ac. Till the teuth ceutury 
It wa* glveu by ilmple priests, or eveu by toymen to 
oue A Arnold." Cath. Diet., p. 781. 

Idn'-sured (s ss sh), a. [Eng. tonsur(e ) ; •«*.) 

1. Having received the tonsure; ahaven; 
hence, clerical. 

* 2. Having a bald spot on the head like a 
tonsure. ( Tennyson : Brook, 200.) 

tSn-tine', a. & a. [Fr. (See del)] 

A. Ae tuba.: A species of annuity devised 
by an Italian named Lorenzo Tontl. They 
were adopted in the first place by govern- 
ments as a means of raising a loan. In return 
for a sum paid down the government engaged 
to grant annuities to a certain number of 
persons. When one died, hi* share was 
divided among all the survivors, and this 

E rocess went on till only one was left, and 
e enjoyed the benefit of all the annuities 
himself, until his death, when the transaction 
ceased. 

tontine plan of insurance, phr. 
In the United States the tontine system, as 
applied to life ioaurance, is less popular than 
formerly, although the policies still existing 
cover very large figure*. Under a tontiua 
policy no dividends or return* of any kind are 
given the policy-holder for a certain number 
of year*, termed the tontine period, at the 
expiration of which the entire fuud, with its 
accumulations, ia divided amongst those who 
have kept their policies in force. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to 
tontine ; built by a subscription with the 
benefit of survivorship. 

*• it la * »ort of Tonline eoloay— all for tb* beoeflt of 
ruTTlvon."— Hook ; Gurney, vol. 111., ®h. v. 


• to'-nfo e. 
pleton. 


[An abbrev. of Antony.] A slm- 


“Wheo * man play* the fool or the extravagant 
mently he* a tony. Who drew ttala or that ruhe 
jui piece? tony. Such or *ucb a one wm oever 
taught : No, he had a tony to hi* matter."— L Ettrart ye : 


Tramlution of Queeedo. 

too, * to, adv. [The same word as fo (q.v.).l 

1. Over; more thsa enough ; denoting ex- 
cess. 

•* Le*t too light wloolng make tha prixe too light." 

Shaketp. : Tempest. 1. 1 

2. In addition, moreover, likewise, further; 
over and sbove ; st the same time ; also. 

" I could oorme thee too,” 
lUtaurn. A Flet : I Hand Princess, r. 

^ * 1. And too : And at the same time. 

** It ehall be merciful and too **vere, * 

Ehuknp. : Venue A Adonis , 1,155. 

2. Too too.* Used to denote excess emphati- 
cally. 

" Oh that thle too too *olld fle*h would melt. 

Shakttp. : Hamlet, u % 

tod’-ba, tu'-bst, s. [Arab. = happiness, 
eternal happiness (Sale.)] 

L Bot. ; (1) Datbergia heterophyUa ; (2) D. 
purpurea ; (8) Derris elliptica. (Treat, of Bot.) 

2. Muhammadan Mythol . : A tree which 
stands in paradise In the palace of Muham* 
mad. (Safe.) 

** My fe**t ia now of the Tooba tree. 

Whose «ce»t la the breath of Eternity.’ 

Moor e : Paradise t the Peri, 

took, pret. ofv. [Take, r.J 

H Also used formerly rs the past participle. 

“ Moot of the ra*t alaughtered. or took, likawlie.'* 
Shakttp : 1 Henry F/., t 1. 


took, 8. [Tuck (3), s.] 

tool, * tol, *tole, * toole, a. [A.S. t6V— a 
tool ; cogn. with Icel. tdl = tools.] 

I. Literally : 

I. An implement adapted to be used by 
one person, and depending for its effect upou 
the strength and skill of the operator; any 
instrument of manual operation, such as 
hammers, punches, chleels, planea, saws, 
drills, files, &c. It Is, however, exceedingly 
difficult to define the line separating tools 
from machines, and of late It lias become 
usual to embrace in the general term machine 
tools, such machines as the lathe, planer, 
slotting machine, and others employed In the 
manufacture of machinery; specif., applied — 
(1) In bookbinding, to the stamping and letter 
appliances of the finisher, knuwn as hand, 
hand-letter, lettering, roller, edge, fillet, pallet, 
ic., according to purpose, construction, or 
pattern. (2) To tne smaller sizes of the 
painter's brushes, as sash-tools, &c. 

“Carpeotfr 1 * art was the Invention of D»dalu». m 
also the toolet thereto helooglog. to wit. the saw, the 
chip. axe. hatchet, the pluiube-Une, the auger and 
wimble, the atroug flew, as al*o ftshglew aud etooe 
•aodre. — /*. Holland : Plinie, bk. vil.. ch. lvi. 

«[ The use of tools is nearly, but not quite, 
peculiar to mau. Monkeys use stones as 
missiles and to break nuts, and elephants 
break off brandies of trees to drive away flies. 
(Darwin: Descent of Man, pt i., ch. ii.) 

" 2. A weapon, a sword. 

•• Draw thy tool.” Bhaketp . ; Romeo A Juliet, L 1. 

II. Fig. : A person used by another as sn 
instrument to accomplish certain ends. (A 
word of reproach.) 

•* Such *tlll to guilt Just Alla tend*— 
i Slave*, tools, tccoin pllces— uo friend* 1 

' - Byron .* Bride of A bydos, 11. 1*. 

H For the difference between fool and in- 
strument, aee Instrument. 

^ A poor tool : A bad hand at anything. 

tool-car, 8. 

Bail. : A car carrying an equipment for 
repairing, replacing on the rails, or removing 
dcbri$ in case of accident. 

tool-chest, S. A chest or box in which 
tools are kept. 

tool-coupling, e. A screw coupling by 
which a drill, for instance, is connected to 
the bar, rod, haft, or whatever the handle 
may be properly called in a given case. 

tool-extractor, i. An implement for 
recovering from drilled holes broken tools or 
portions of rods which may have become dis- 
connected and fallen to the bottom. 

tool-holder, & A tool-handle ; specif., 

1. Lathe: A device for holding lathe-cutters 
and similar tools firmly. 

2. Grind. : A device for accnrately facing 
grindstones, and for uniformly holding tools 
while being ground. 

tool-post, tool-stock, 8. 

Lathe : A device on the upper part of a 
slide-rest by which the cutter is heltC 

tool-rest, s. 

Lathe : The portion of the lathe to which 
the tool is attached, and which has usually 
several adjustments ; longitudinally and trans- 
versely or the shears, and vertically. 

tool-stock, 8. [Tool-post.] 
tool-stone, i. 

Anthrop. : The name given to oval or egg- 
shaped stones, more or less indented on one 
or noth surfaces. Their use is not at pra 
sent thoroughly understood. Some anti 
quarles suppose that they were held between 
the finger and thumb, and used as hammers 
or chippers. If, however, a Urge series is ob- 
tained, it will be found that the depression 
varies greatly lu depth, and that sometimes 
the stone is completely perforated, which 
favoura the view of those who regard these 
implements as sinkers for nets, or email 
hammer-heads. (Lubbock : Prehistoric Times, 
ch. iv.) 

" Au oval tool-stone, with a perforated hole at the 
ceotre. which had been drilled from aide to aide. — 
Green well: British Bnrrowt. p. 248. 

tool, v.t. [Tool, e.] 

1. To shape or dress with a tool. [Tooling.] 

2. To drive, as a mail coach or other 
vehicle. 

“The crack coaches . . . were tooled hy expert 
* knight* of the bench.* "—Daily Teleg., Nov. 18, 1885 . 


tooled, pa. par. or a. [Tool, v .] 

tooled-ashlar, 4 

Mason. : Ashlar with Its face chisel-dressed 
into parallel ridges and hollows. 

tooT-lng, pr. par., a., & s. [Tool, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. .Bookbinding: Ornamental gilding or em- 
bossing by heated tools upon the leather 
binding of books. 

2. Carving: Elaborate carving by chisel* 
and gouges in stone or wood in architecture, 
joinery, cabinet-work, and furniture. 

3. Mason. : Stone-dressing in which the 
face shows the parallel marks of the tool in 
symmetrical order. 

tool-si, tu -la-si, 8. [Bengalee, Hind., &c.] 

Bot. : Various species of Basil ; epeclallv, 
Ocimnm basilicum and 0. sanctum, varioty 
villoeum. 

tool -ye, tool -zio (z as y), * tuU -yio, 
* tUil'-yS, «. [O. Fr. touiller = to mix or 
mingle filthily.] A broil, a quarrel ; & squab- 
ble, m disturbance. (Scotch.) 

tooV-ye, tool'-zle (z as y), * tul-ye, v.t. k 

i. [Too dye. s.] 

A. Trans.: To harass. (Barbour: Bruce , 
lv. 152.) 

B. Intrant. : To quarrel, to squabble. 
(Scotch.) 

toom, v.t. [Toom, a.] To empty. 

••To hue ioame d It * out iuto the *lop b**ln."— 
Scott : Antiquary. 

toom, * tom, a. & s. [Icel. t6mr = empty ; 
Sw. & Dan. tom; O. H. Ger. zomi.] 

A. As adj. : Empty. (Prov. <0 Scotch.) 

B. As rubst .: A piece of waste ground 
where rubbish ia shot (Scotch.) 

toom -a, tom-a, a [Telegu.] 

Bot. : Acacia arabica. 

toon (1), 3 . [Town.] (Scotch.) 

toon (2\ tod’-na, «. [Hind., Bengalee, Aa 

thn, toon, t&na, toona .] 

Bot : Cedrela Toona. [Ceorela.] 
toon-wood, e. [Toon (2).] 

toop, tip, *. [Tup, *.] A ram. (Scotch.) 

** O. may thoo no or forgather op 
Wi' ouly blMtit moorland toop. ' 

* Buna; Death of Poor Mattie. 

toor, tur, *. [Mahratta, &c. toor, thtir, ihor; 
San 8. arhuku.] 

Bot. : Cajanus indicus. ( Anglo-Indian .) 


todr’-c^-m&n, e. [Turkoman.] 

tod'-rod, s. [Native name.] 

Bot. : (Enocarjws Batawa, a South American 
palm. Tho Indians make arrows for their 
blow-pipes from the stiff, lender nerves of 
the base of the decaying leafstalk. , 

* too*, a. pi. [Toe, *.] 

* to6t (1), * tot-en, v.t. & t. [A variant of 
tout (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To project, to stand out, to be prominent 

” Hi* ton toteden out. a* he the loud trededo.'* 

Piers Plowman t Crede. 

2. To look out, to watch, to peer, to spy. 

'• Tha tootyny hill, or Peake, or high beakoo pla<» or 
witcbiug toure, from whence to *ee a ferre of. — -vatu. 
Lufcexlx. 

3. To peep, to pry. 

•• Nor duret Orcanes view the aoldao'e Iftce, 

But a till vpon the floore did pore and tout. 

Pairtfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, x. 58. 

B. Tran*. : To look or spy into ; to sec, to 
spy. 

M Wbou mygbt thou la thy brother’* elgbe a bar* 
mote loken, . ... 

And lu thyn own a eigba nought a betue lotent 
Piert Plowman t Credo, 111. 

toot (2), « tute, v.t . & t. [O. Du. luyten - to 
sonnd a cornet; Sw. tjata — io howl; Dan. 
tude — to bowl, to blow a horn ; Icel. thjota 
(pa. t tkauf) = to whistle, as wind, to blow a 
bom ; A.S. thedtan ~ to howl, to make a 
noise; M. H. Ger. diezen ; O. H. Ger. diozan 
— to make a loud noise ; Goth, thathaura — a 
trumpet.] 


bSil. p6ht, Jtfftrl; oat, S oU, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xonophon, e*ist. -ttg. 

-dan, -tlan = &h$n. -tion, -«ion = shun ; -fion, -«ton = zhttn. -clou*, -tions, -aiou* = Bhum. -ble, -die, Ac. - 09 K 
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toot— tootneage 


A. Intransitive : 

1. To sound a horn. 

u To tut* lu * horn. Comucinere. "—Levin* : it ant- 
pul ut Vocabulorum. 

2. To make a noise with an instrument, or 
with the mouth, similar to that of a horn or 
pipe ; to give out such A souad. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To sound, as a horn. 

2. To give out or express hy tooting, 
todt (1), #. [Toot (2), v.] 

1. A blast, ae from a horn, or aoy similar 
sound. 

2. A frolic, a eprss, a drunken carousal. 
(Slang.) 

3. The devil. (fVot>. English.) 
toot (2), a [Maori.] (See compound.) 

toot-plant, *. 

Bot. : Coriaria rusci/otia , a poisouons New 
Zealaod ehruh. 


toot'-er, * toat-er, * tot-er, s. lEug. 
toot (2), v. ; -er.J One who toots ; one who 
blows on a horn or pipe. 

" Come, Father Roolo, with your fiddle now. 

And two tall toter*; flooriih to the mfteaac” 

Ben Jonton : Tale of a Tub, v. a 

tooth, * toth, * to the (pL * teth, teeth), s. 
[A.8. tddh (pi. tedh, tddhus), for tandh; ct 

O.S. land ; cogn. with Dut land ; Icel. /dim, 
orig. tonnr (=tandr); Dan. /and; Sw. tand; 

O. H. Ger. zand ; M. H. Ger. zan; Ger. raAn; 
Goth, tunthus; Lat dens, genit dentis ; Gr. 
oSovy ( odous\ genit. oSovroy (odontos); Sanac. 
danta; Lithuan. dantis; Welsh dant; Corn. 

■ dam; Pera. dattddn.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. tit . : Tn the same sense as II. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) Taste ; palate. ( Dryden : Persius , ill. 229.) 

(2) Aoy projection resemhliog or corre- 
sponding to the tooth of an animal io ahape, 

position, or office ; e small, narrow, project- 
ing piece, usually one of a set ; as, (a) The 
tooth of a comb, a saw, e file, a card, a rake ; 
'(6) A cog of a wheel ; (c) A tine or prong of a 
fork. Io a mechanical aen9e, a term applied 
to a projecting lug, whose function ia to tear, 
crumble, cut, or mash the object to which it 
is applied. 

IL Technically: 



1. Anat. (PL): Bony developments of the 
akin appearing in the jawa of man and moat 
other vertehratea. They are used for masti- 
cation. Man has two sets of teeth, the tem- 
porary, deciduous, or milk teeth, and the 
permanent teeth. The former are twenty in 
•all, viz., ten ia each Jaw; and the permaoeot 
onea are thirty-two, viz., sixteen in each 
jaw. The 


jaw consist 
of : — t. 4 ; 
c. 1—1 ; u. 
2 — 2; the 
-permanent 
teeth of I. 4 ; 
c. 1 — 1; p.w. 
2—2; m. 3— 
Of the 
deciduous 
teeth, the 
central inci* 
-aors appear 
from the 
sixth to the 
•eighth 
month ; the 
lateral inci- 
sors from 
the seventh 
to the tenth ; 
the first mo- 
lar from the 
twelfth to 


HUMAN DENTITION, 
Showing the teeth of * child *t six 
yean old. AU the deciduous teeth 
are shown, sud the first permaoeot 
molar In each Jaw jm 1 ) has beeo 


cut ; the iuctsors (I l, i 2), canines (c) i 
pre molars (pm L pm 2), and second 
molar <m 2) an shown io tbo alveoli 


the fourteenth, the canines from the fifteenth 
to the tweotleth, and the secood molar from 
the twentieth to the thirtieth. The first per- 
manent molar appears at the age of six, the 
central incisors at seven, the lateral incisors 
at eight, the anterior premolars at nine, 
posterior ones at ten, tha caninea at eleven 
or twelve, second molars at twelve to thir- 
teen ; the third, or wisdom-teeth, at seventeen 
to twenty-ftvs. The roots of the teeth are 
tm planted in the alveoli of the jaws, which 
they fit accurately. The teeth of the upper jaw 


slightly overhang those of the lower. A tooth 
consists of three portions, viz., a crown, a 
root, with a fang or fangs, snd a neck. On 
making a section of a tooth, the hard au fa- 
stance of which it is composed is hollow 
within. The cavity is called the pulp-cavity, 
as it Is filled by a aoft, highly vascular, and 
sensitive substance called the dental pulp. 
The hard part of a tooth is composed of three 
substances— ivory or dentine, enamel, and a 
cement, or crusta petrosa. A tooth is formed 
in the same way as a hair. Among the lower 
vertebrates the teeth are so varied in number 
and characters od these variations are so corre- 
lated with other parts of the structure, that 
they are of primary value for the purpose of 
classification. For details, see the various 
orders (as Carnivora, Hodentia, Rumioantia, 
Ac.). Recent birds have no teeth properly 
so-called [Odontornis], but the name is 
applied to a notch in the bill of the mors 
predatory species. It is large and conspicuous 
among the birds of prey, and one of the tribes 
of Perchera Is called Dentirostrea. Io Rep- 
tilia the character of the teeth, and especially 
the fact whether or not any of them constitute 
poison fangs, is of great importance. Among 
the Amphibia and Fishes the teeth greatly 
vary, but the differences are notao Important 
for the purpose of classification as io the 
mammals. Among invertebrates, the word 
tooth 1 9 often employed for a notch in some 
organ or other; but in this case it ia not 
homologous to the teeth nf the vertebrates. 

2. Bot. (PL): Projections separated by in- 
dentations on the margin of a leaf, and re- 
sembling serrations, but with concave instead 
of straight edgea. 

(1) In spits (or despite) of one’s teeth: Io 
open or direct defiance of; io opposition to 
every effort. 

* (2) In the teeth: In direct opposition ; di- 
rectly in front. 

. ** D<»t thoa Jeer, nud flout toe in the teeth l * 

Shake* p. ; Comedy of Error*, IL S. 

(3) To cast (or /A row) anything in one's teeth: 
To taunt or reproach one with anything ; to 
retort reproachfully. 

" The thieve* also. which were crucified with him, 
ca*t the same in hi* teeth." —Halt. xxvlL 44. 


(4) To one's teeth : To one’s face ; ia open 
opposition ; openly. 

M It warms the very sickness to my heart. 

Th*t I flbali live sud tell him Io hit teeth, 

Thus didest thou.’ Shakeip, : Hamlet, lv. 1. 

(5) Tooth and naU (Lit. =hy hitlng and 
scratching): With all one’s power; by all 
possible means of attack aod defence. 


(61 To set the teeth on edge: To cause a 
tingling or grating sensation io the teeth. 

(7) To cut one’s eye-teeth : To become shrewd 
and cunning, especially through experience. 

tooth-back, *. 

Entom . : A popular name for the Notodont- 
id®. It is a translation of the name of lbs 
type-genus (Notodonta). 


tooth-bill, s. 

Ornith. : The Tooth -billed Pigeon (q.v.). 

“The whole contour of the Tooth-hill reran rk* hie. ! 

Wood : Iliu*. Nat. But.. IL «M. 

tooth billed kites, t. pi. 

Ornith.: The genus Lcptodon. 

tooth hilled pigeon, s. 

Ornith. : Didunculus strigirostris, from Navi- 
gator’s Island. It ia about fourteen inches 
long, body rounded, beak oraoge, nearly as 
long as the head, greatly arched oa the upper 
mandible, the lower maodihle deeply cleft 
into three distinct teeth near the tip. Head, 
neck, breast, and abdomen glossy greenish 
black, velvety black on shoulders and upper 
part of back ; rest of back, wings, tail, and 
uoder coverts deep chestnut. Called also ths 
Little Dodo. [Didunculus.] 


tooth-cement, s. Oxids of zinc mixed 
with a solution of chloride of zinc, used for 
filling teeth. 

tooth-coralline, 

Zool. : Sertulareila poiyzonias, a common 
shore and deep-water species. 


tooth-cress, tooth-violet, *. 

Bet. : Dentaria bulbifera. Named from the 
tooth-like scales of the root (Prior.) 


* tooth-drawer, s. One whose buainese 
is to extract teeth with instruments ; a dentist 

M Ay. *ii d worn in the cap at * tooth-drover." 

Shaketp. ; Love'* Labour ’* Lost, v. 1 



ARCH WITH TOOTH ORNA- 
MENT. 


tooth-drawing, s. Ths act or practice 
of extracting teeth ; dentistry. 

tooth-key, s. An instrument for ex- 
trading teeth, so named -because it is turned 
like a key. 

tooth-ornament, a. 

Arch.: A peculiar decoration, extensively 
used in tbe Early English style of architec- 
ture, forming a 
marked feature by 
which it may be 
generally known. 

It may be de- 
scribed as con- 
sisting of a series 
of closely- placed i 
email fiowers, 
each consisting of 
four leaves, which 
project forward to 
a central point. I 
Tliesa are gener- 
ally placed in hol- 
low mouldings, 
and are nsed in great profusion. The illustra- 
tion shows an arch in tho north transept ol 
York Minster, a.d. 1250. 

tooth-pick, *. [Toothpick.] 

tooth-powder, «. A powder used foi 
cleaning the teeth ; a dentifrice. 

tooth-rash, s. [Sthophulub.] 

tooth-saw, s. A floe frame-saw a 3 ed by 

dentists. 

tooth-shell, *. 

ZooL : A popular name for any species of 
the genua Dentslimn (q.v.), from the fact 
that these shells bear some resemblance to 
ths canine teeth of small carolvoroue animals. 

tooth- violet, s. [Tooth-cress.] 

* tooth, * tothe, v.t. [Tooth, «.] 

1. To furnish with teeth. 

2. To fudent, to cut into teeth ; to jag : as. 
To tooth a saw. 

3. To lock into each other. 

“ It U eemraon to tooth io the etretchin* coaree two 
iuches with the etretcher only. '—3/axon : Uech. Ex*r 


tooth -ache, s. [Eng. tooth, and ache.] Pain 
in the teeth ; odontalgia. 

toothache-grass, s. 

Bot. : Ctenium americanum, a grass two to 
fonr feet high, with rough, narrow, flat leave* 
and calms, each with a single spike, having 
the epikelets in two rows. The root has • 
very pungent taste. 

toothache-tree, *. 

Botany : 

1. The genua Xsothoxylon, and specially 
X. fraxineum , a tree about fourteen or fifteen 
feet high, found in North America from 
Canada to Florida. So called because its bark 
aod its capsnlar fruit, which have a hot, acrid 
taste, are used as a remedy for toothache. A 
tincture of ths bark h»9 been given in rhen- 
matisra. 

2. Aralia spinosa. 

tooth -br&sh, s. [Eng. tooth, and brush.] A 
brush, naually of bristles, for cleaning the teeth. 

toothbrush-tree, «. 

Bot. : Salvadora persica. 

toothed, a. [Eng. tooth, a. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having teeth ; furnished 
with teeth. 

2. Bot. (Of a leaf, dbc.): Having sharp teeth 
with concave edgea ; dentate. If these teeth 
are themselves toothed the leaf is said to be 
d uplicato-dentate. 

toothed- whales, *. pL 

Zool. : A popular nams for the Odontocet! 
(q.v.). 

toothed-wheels, s. pi. Wheels made to 
act upon or drive on another by having the 
surface of each indented with teeth, which fit 
Into each other ; cog-wheels. 

tooth edge, s. [Eng. tooth, 8 ., and edge . } 
The sensation excited by grating sounds, and 
by the touch of certain substances ; tingling 
uneasioeas, almost amounting to pain in the 
teeth, caused by atridulons sounds, vellica- 
tion, or acid or acrid anbstancea. v. 


ftte, fht, fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pino, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t» 
or. wore, wq 1£ work, who, *6n; mute, chh. oiire, unite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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taoth'-ffcl* * tooth -full, a. & a [Eng. tooth , 

-AW-] 

« A. As adjective: 

1. Full of teeth. 

2. Palatable, toothsome. 

** Some augel bath me fed ; 

If *o toothful, I will be banqueted. 

Massinger: Virgin Martyr, V. 1. 

B. A a subst. : A email draught of any liquor. 
(Colloq.) 

A null et the milk and «oda water . . . orjiOMlbly 
a t^K o! «ometblQ« a little .tronger.^/Wd, 
April ♦. 1588. 

tooth ing, s. [Eng. tooth t 8. ; -in?.] 

1. Bat. : A tooth. 

2 Build. : Bricks left projecting at the end 
of a wall for the purpose of buiidiog on an 
addition thereto. 

toothing-plane, s. A plane in which 
the iron has a serrated edge and is placed up- 
right. It is nsed for acoring surfaces which 
are to be veneered. 

tooth -lSss, * tooth-los, a. [Eng. tooth , a. ; 
-less.] Having no teeth ; having lost the 
teeth ; deprived of the teeth. 

M Teeth lor the toothless. rio^*tjtor 

^odth'-l5t, a [Eng. tooth, s. ; dimin. snff. -let.] 

A little tooth ; a petty, tooth-like projection. 

^ooth'-lSt-t^d, a. [Eog. toothlet; -ed. ] 

j Sot. : Furnished with small teeth, as the 
leaves of Salvia paniculata. {Loudon.) 

"xjoth'-plok, * tooth -plck-or, a t [Eng. 
tooth, 8., and pick, or picker.] An lnetrument 
for clear! fig the teeth of eubstancea lodged 
between them. 

•• I will fetch yon a toothpicker now from the fartheit 
Inch of Aala.'-^»a*«P - : Much Ado, iL L 

% Crutch and Toothpick Brigade: A term 
applied, about 1384, to the dandles who af- 
fected sticks with crutch handles, and held 
toothpicks between their teeth. 

to6th’-»6me, a. [Eng. tooth ; -some.] Pala- 
table ; pleasing to the taste. 

“ My compatriot* ... are too ■qneainlsh io their taste, 
and f ouder of tha toothsome thau the wholeeoma. — 
Starch : Light of Nature, voL U., pt U.. oh. xxUL 

Sodth'-*6me-lft adv. [Eng. toothsome; - ly .] 
In a toothsome manner; pleasingly to the 
taste. 

“The aplendid saddle (the Sqnlree own Booth- 
down*), which melted *o toothsomoly In the month. — 
M. Coll ini : Blacksmith * Scholar , ch. L, 

ooth - some - ness, *. [En g. toothsome ; 

•nog.] The quality or state of being tooth- 
soms ; pleasantness to the taste. 

~odth'-Wort, s. [Eng. tooth, and wort.] 

Botany: 

1 The genns Lathrsea, and specially L. 
tquamaria. Named from the tooth-like scales 
of the rootstock and the base of the stem. 
(Prior.) But Mr. E. Lees, quoted by Britten 
& Holland, says that after dowering, when 
the capsules are half ripe, they remarkably re- 
semble hnman teeth, both in form and colour. 

2. Denhiria bulbiferm. 

3. Capseila Bursa-pastoris . 

« to6th'-jf, a. [Eog. tooth , 8. ; -y.) Toothed ; 
having teeth. 

•• Let the gwen hope lie lightly : next expend w 
The amoothest *urf*ce with the toothy rake. 

Smart : Bop Garden, it 

lod'-tle, v.i. [Eng. foof (2), v. ; snff. de.] To 
toot gently. 

’•A captive liaoet dowustalrs, dUgntted perhaps 
at the feeble tootling of the imperiiueut but free 
aparrowiio the garden.”— Field, April 4, 1885. 

tootle, a [Tootle, v.] 

1. Lit.: The noise produced by tootling; 
the sounds produced by a bad performer on 
the flute. 

2. Fig. : Any weak, Immature literary pro- 
duction. ( Univ . sian< 7 .) 

* It will produce ahnndance of easy, loose, rhetorical 
amateur criticism— will produce tootle, aa It used to 
be called.' — Daily Newt, Dec. 1, 1888. 

tSp, * toppe, 8. & a. (A.S. top; cogn. with 
Dnt. fop ; Teel, toppr = a tuft, crest, top ; 
Dan. top= a tuft, crest, top; Sw. topp — u 
summit; O. H. Ger. zoph ; Ger. rop/=a tuft 
of hair, top of a tree; Norw. fopp = a top, a 
hung ; Wei. fop = a top, a stopple ; Gael. 
topach — having a tuft or crest ; Ger. top/— a 
top (toy).] [TUft.] 


A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1. The highest part or point of anything ; 
the most elevated or uppermost point ; the 

summit. A „ 

“ Ou the top of the mountain. 

Shaketp. : Loves Labours Lost , ▼. L 

2. The surface, the upper side. 

“ Soch trees as spread their roots uear the fop of the 
gronud ." — Bacon : Bat. But. 

3. The crown of the head, or ths hair upon 
it ; the forelock. 

•• All the stored vengeance of heaven fall 
Ou her ungrateful top.' Shaketp. : Lear, 11. 4. 

4. The head or upper part of a plant : as, 
turnip fops. 

5. The highest rlace or rank; the most 
honourable position : as, To be at the top of 
one's class or profession. 

6. The highest person ; the chief, the head. 

•• How would you be, 

If he. which la the fop of Judgment, *hould 
But Judge you aa you are. , _ 

J Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 1L 1 

7. The utmost degree ; the highest point ; 
the acme. 

•• Our grief* are risen te the toa' 

Shakesp. : Pericles, iL 4. 

* 8. The eve or verge ; the point. 

"He wa* upoo the fop of hi* marriage with 
Magdalein*. the French klug’» daughter. — Knoll e»: 
Bist. of Turks*. 

9. That portion of a cut gem which is 
between the extreme margin and the flat face. 

10. A child’s top, shaped like an inverted 
conoid, which ia made to whirl by meana of a 
string or whip. 

- Net “« r&. a i. 

11. {PI ) : Top-boots (q.v.). 

•• It had long been hi* ambition to *iand io a bar ot 
hia own, la a green coet. kuee cord*, aod top*. — 
Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xlv. 

* 12. A method of cheating at dice in vogue 
about the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Both dice appeared to be put into the box, 
but in reality ons was kept at the top of the 
box between the flngera of the person playing. 

TT, Technically: 

1. Naut, : A platform aurrounding the head 
of the lower mast, formed of timbers called 
cross - trees, 
which are 
laid across 
the trestle - 
trees, the 
latter being 
supported 
by cheeks 
secured to 
the sides of 
the m&st 
below the 
head. The 
top serves to 
form an ex- 
tended base 
for securing 
the lower 
ends of the 



MAST, 8HOW1NO TOP. 
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topmast shrouds, and is also a place of rest 
for the men aloft. The tops are named after 
the respective masts to which they belong, as 
the main-, fore-, aad mizzen-tops. 

2. Joinery: The uppermost piece in the 
back of a chair. 

3. Hope-making : A plug with three grooves 
nsed to regulate the twist of a rope when 
three strands are being laid up (twisted). 

4. Wooi-manuJ. : A narrow bundle of 
slivera of long-stapled wood, containing a 
pound and a half. The slivers are made by a 
pair of combs. 

B> As adj, : Beiog on or at the top or 
summit ; highest, extreme. 

•• Setting out at top *vee<L'—B. Brooke : Pool of 
Quality, L 364. 

1 (1) Colour-top : A form of*op modified by 
the late J. Clerk-Maxwell for colour experi- 
ments. The top consists of a thin spindle 
with a point, passing through a heavy, flat 
disc, which spins a iong time when set in 
motion. Discs of coloured card are then cut 
with one radial slit to a hole in the centre, 
which slips over the spindle of the top ; thus 
different colours can be superposed so as to 
show sectors of each in any proportions, and 
the persistence of vision presents to the eye 
the effect of the mixture when the top is spun. 
(2) Top and butt : 

Shipbuild. : A mode of working plank which 


does not maintain its width from end to end. 
The top of ono plank and the butt of the- 
other are worked together so that the two 
layers make a double breadth of even width. 

* (3) Top and top-gallant : In full array ; in- 
flill fig ; in full force. 

** Top and topgallant, ail in brave army.’* 

Peele: Battle of Alcazar, ilL & 

(4) Top of the tree : The highest position in 
a profession or the like. 

(5) Tops-and-bottoms : Small rolls of dough 
baked, cut in halves, and then browned in aa 
oven, used as food for infants. 

(0) To the top of one's bent : To the utmost 
that one's inclination or bias will permit. 

top-annual, s. 

Scots Law: An annual rent from a houso- 
built in a burgh. {Ogilvie.) 

top-armor, *. 

Naut. : A top railing with. posts and netting, 
on the top-aides. 

top-beam, a A collar-beam (q.v.). 

top-blook, s. 

1, Natif. : A single iron-bound hook- block. 

It hooks to sn eye-bolt in the cap. The top- 
pendants are rove through the top-blocks 
when swaying up or lowering down the top- 
masts. 

2. Vehicles: A projecting piece on which 
the bows of the carriage-top rest when down. 

top-boots, a pi. Boots having tops of 
light-coloured leather, nsed chiefly for riding. 

top-breadth, a The same as Top 

timber line (q.v.). 

top-brim, a 

Naut. : The same aa Top-sm (q.v.). 
top-card , ». [Flat, a II. 8.) 
top-chain, *. 

Naut. : One of the chains by which the- 
lower yard ia sustained if the alings be shot 
away. 

top-oloth, a. Tarred canvas to cover 
hammocks when stowed away on the top it* 
action. 

top-coat, s. An upper or overcoat, 
top-draining, s. The act or practice of 
drainiog the surface of land. 

top-dress, v.t. To manure on the sur- 
face, aa land. 

'• In moiit land, euttlog* can b« made to grow if set 
out CT«u late io the iprine, especially ii 
andmolched."— Scribner’s Magazine, April 1880, p, 6M. 

top-dressing. *. A dressing of manure- 
on the surface. 

•* A top-dressing in spring.” 

Book for Farmers, p. 11. 


g f— Smithson : UsefuU 


* top-filled, o. Filled to the top ; mad*- 
topful. 

top-flat, ». [Top-card. 1 

top-fuller, *. 

Smith. : A tool with a narrow round edge,, 
like the peen of a hammer, and having tho 
ordinary hazel-rod handle. 

top-gallant, a. & s. 

A. As adjective: 

1. Naut. : Applied to the mast, rigging, and! 
sail next above the 
topmast, as, main- sev*u, J 
top - gallant mast, 
foretop-gallant 
shrouds, or braces ; 
mizzen top-gallant 
sail. 

* 2. Highest, ele- 
vated. 

•• I dare appeal to 

the couscieoces o! 

top-gallant *park*. — 

L' Alt range. 

B. As substantive: 

1„ Naut . : The 

mast, sail, and rig- 
ging next above the 
topmast. 

« A goodly *hlp with banner* bravely dlgbt. 

And flag In her topgallant, 1 espldo. 

Spenser: Worlds Vantti*, 1 * 

* 2. The highest point, the enmmlt, th«- 
pinnacle. 

*• Which to the high topgallant of my Joy 
Must be my convoy in tbo *ecret night. 
Farewen.” Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, iL A 
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top-hamper, «. 

Navt. : The mast, spare, and rigging of . 
vessel; boats iuboard and on their davits, 
horse and gang casks, anchors, cables, anc 
coiled or belayed ropes of the running rig- 
ging. Sometimes applied to any unnecessary 
weight above deck. 

top-heavy, a. 

1. Lit. : Having the top or upper part 
heavier than the lower, so as to be liable to 
topple over. 

“ A roof abonld not be too beavy nor too light ; but 
of the two extremes a house top-heawy is the worst."— 
H otton : A rckiteciurr, v». 48. 

2. Fig. ; Intoxicated. (Slang.) 

• top-honour, s. A top-sail. 

“ With hsaty reverence their top-honour* lower." 

_ Prior : Carmen Secular*, 471 

top-knot, #. 

3. Ord. Lang. : A crest or knot Df leathers 
upon the head or top, as of a bird ; also an 
ornamental knot or bow worn on the top of 
the head, as by women. 

M This MTOfauce amounts to the pride of au ass In 
bis trapping* ; wbea tii hot his master's taking away 
his topknot to make an ass of him again.**— L' Estrange. 

2. Ichthy.: Phrynorhombus vnimaculatus, 
Tanging from the Mediterranean to the shores 
of Britain. Bloch’s Topknot Is Rhombus pu ne- 
tatu% a comparatively small species, occur- 
ring in the English Channel end on the 
northern coasts of Europe. GUnther (Study 
of Fishes , p. 565), notes that these fish are 
often confounded. By some authorities the 
popular names are reversed. 

top-lantern, s. 

Naut. : A large lantern or light In the top 
of a vessel ; a top-light. * 

top-light, *. 

Navi : The same as Top-lanterit (q.v.). 
top-lining, i. 

Nautical : 

3. The lining on the afterpart of the top- 
sail, to prevent the top-brira from chafing the 
top-sail. 

2. A platform of thin board nailed upon the 
upper part of the cross-trees on a vessel'# topw 
top-maul, s. 

Naut. : A maul kept in a ahlpr# top for 
driving the id out and in. 

top-minor, t. 

Hope-making ; One of the holes * through 
which the individual strands are drawn on 
the way to the twisting-machine. 

"top-proud, a. Proud in the highest 

degree. 

"Thi* top-proud fellow." Shaketp. i Henry TUI ^ L L 

top-rail, s. 

Carp. : The uppermost rail of a piece of 
framing or wainscoting. 

top -rim, a 

Naut. : A thin piece of board bent ronnd a 
vessel's top, giving it a finish, and covering 
In the endaof thecross-treeaend trestle-trees, 

In order to preveot the top-sail from being 
chafed. 

top-rope, s. 

Naut. : A rope to sway up & topmast. 

top sail, «. 

Naut. : The second sail above the deck on 
any mast (main, fore, or mizzen), 

“And when he vm to leeward. be kept about to the 
■horeward, and left ve, and then we pot oat our top. 
tailctuul gaue them cbace.**— Hackluyt i Voyage*, ii. 4fc 

T op-sail -schoaner : 

Navi : A vessel utherwiae schooner rigged, 
but carrying a sqnare aail on the foremast. 

top-saw, s. The upper saw of a pair in a 
circular saw-mill. in large lugs, the lower and 
larger saw does imt penetrate to the tipper edge. 

top-*awyer, «. 

I. Lit.: The sawyer who takes the upper 
stand in a saw pit, and gets higher wages than 
the man beluw. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. One who holds a higher position than 
another ; a chief over others. 

"Waan t b« aJwaya topeaecyer among you *11 1**— 
Mckem : 0 llwer Tvut, cb. xliii. 3 1 

2. A first-rate man in any line ; an eminent 
man ; an aristocrat. 

L ° Dlm 


top-shaped, o. 

Bot. ; Inversely conical, with a contraction 
towards the point. 

top-shell, i. - 

Zool. : A popular name for any shell of the 
genus Turbinella, from the fact that the type- 
apecies, Turbinella pyrum, la by no means un- 
like a peg-top. 

top-sldo, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : The top or upper side. 

2. Shipwright (PL): The upper part of the 
ship's sides. 

Top-side line : 

Shipbuild. : A sheer line drawn above the 
top timber at the upper side of the gunwale. 
Top-side of round of beef: 

Cookery: The upper part of the round or 
buttock. It makes an excellent and econoini 
cal roasting joint. 

top-soil, a. The upper part or surface of 
the soil. 

top-soiling, *. The set Dr art of taking 
off the top-soiT of land before a canal, rail- 
way, Ac., is begun. 

top-stone, a. A stone that Is placed on 
the top, or that forms the top of anything. 

top-tackle, a. 

Naut. : Tackle used in swaying a topmast. 

top-timber, a. 

Shipbuild. : The timber next above the fut- 
tockl In the ribs of e ship's side. 

T 0) Lon 9 top-timber: The timber above each 
of the firat fhttocks. 

(2) Short top-timber: The timber above each 
of the second futtocks. 

(3) Top-timber line : 

Shipbuild . ; A line In the sheer plan drawn 

to the sheer of the ehlp fore and eft, at the 
height of the under aide of the gunwale amid- 
ships. 

top-tool, s. A tool like a top-fuller, but 
with a sharper poiot, 

top, v.i. & t. [Top, «.] 

* A. Intransitive: 

1. To rise aloft ; to be eminent 

” The** Ians ridge* of lofty and topping moantalna 
which run eat t and neeU'—Derham: Phytico-Theology. 

2. To excel ; to rise abovo others. 

“ 1 hare heard aay, be bad not lees than 1,000 •Urea, 
•ome of whom were topping merchant*, and bad many 
aiavea under them."— Dampier: Voyage* fan. IMS). 

3. To predominate. 

“The thought* of tba mind are uninterruptedly 
employed by the determination of the will. Influenced 
by topping uneaaloeaa while it la«W— Lock* : Human 
V nderetaruL, bk. it, ch. XxL 

4. To be of a certain height ; to measure in 
height 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

!• To cover on the top ; to cap. 

** Her pile, far off appearing like a mount 
Of alabeater. top't with golden spires." 

Milton t P. R., iv. Ml 

2. To pass over the top of* 

“ Many a green dog would endeavour to take a meu*e 
{opping the bramble*, thereby po**ihly 
iplltting a elaw."— Field, March 10, 1887. 

3. To rise above. 

“ A gourd planted by a large ploe, climbing by the 
bough* twined about them, till It topped and covered 
the Ire6."—L'£ttrarg*. 

• 4. To rise to the top o£ 

** ‘“a* 11 ob* tract tby court*, yet aland not etllL 

Bot wind about till tboo haat topped the blit" 
Denham i Of Prudence, 158 

5. To ent off the top of ; to crop, to lop. 
"Tbe*^ if topped and tailed, th* root* reduced to 

5^*00.^® 884.™ P<l “ ed throo « h * chaffcutter.’’— 

• 6. To outgo, to excel, to surpass. 

• Topping all others In boasting." 

Shaketp. : CorManut, IL L 

• 7. To perform eminently. 

• 8. To copulate with ; to tup, to cover. 

** Ckaelo did top her." Shaketp. : Othello, v. 1 

IX. Naut. : To raise one end, as of a yard or 
boom, so that one end becomes higher than 
the other. 

** All . . . topped their boom* for home."— Field. 
Sept. 4, ISM. 

1 (1) To top djJT: To complete by putting 
over the top or uppermost part Df : as, To top 
off a stack of hay ; hence, to finish, to com- 
plete. 


*(2) To top over tail , * To toppe over tayle : 
To turn head over heels. 

"To tumble ouer *nd oner, to toppe over ta *2*.“— 
Jtcham: Toxophilut, p. 47. ' 

* ( 3 ) To top up with: To finish with; to 
wind up with. * 

Four engage to go half-price to the play *t night. 
^jop U P t*y iter*. Dickon* : Bleak Doutel 

• top-arch, s. fLat. toparcha , from Gr. 
TOTropyr,?, rojrop^o? (toparches, toparchos), from 
vrfwog (topos) = a place, and (orefto) = to 
rule.] The principal maa m e place Dr 
country ; the governor of a toparchy. 

“They arc not to be conceived potent monarch*, but 
‘vrtJa^Drroun!** ° f °* rrow torrl tori e*.**-firown«: 

• t^p -ar-cb ^, ». [Gr. ronapxla (fopanAiaX] 
[Tdparch.J A little state, consisting of a few 
cities or towns ; a petty country governed by 
a toparch. 

“ For *everal king* swaying their ebony eoeptre* in 
each toparchy ."-Herbert: TYavtl*. ui 

to-pau, a. [Native name.] 

Omith. : The Rhinoceros Hornbill (q.v.), 

to’-paz, • to-pas, • to-paae, • tn-paco, 

s. [Fr. topase, from IAt. topazus , topazon, 
topnzxon . from Gr. r Strabos , roirdCiov (topazos. 
topazion); origin doubtful.] 

1. Min.: A mineral crj^stallizing in the or- 
tliornorablcsystem, posseasinga highly-perfect 
basal cleavage, columnar, and occasionally 
panular. Hardness, 8*0 ; sp. gr. 3*4 to 3 -05 ; 
lustre, vitreous; colour, shades of yellow, 
greenish, bluish, also colourless ; transparent 
to sub-translucent ; fracture, sub-conchoidal ; 
pyroelectric. Compos. : silicon, 35*17 ; alu- 
minium, 29*58; oxygen, 84*67; fluorine, 20*58 
= 100, with the formula, A^OjCJSiOa+jSiFg). 
Occurs widely distributed in granite, asso- 
ciated with beryl, tourmaline, Ac. Topazes 
are found in the United States, Rnsala, Siberia, 
and other parte of the world; but those most 
prized by je well era come from Brazil. 

2. Her . ; The name given to the metal or, 
when borne by peers. 

topaz-rock, «. 

Petrol.: A rock occurring at Schnecken- 
etein, Saxony, consisting of large fragments 
of tourmalin e-schist containing topaz, ce- 
mented together by quartz and lithomarge. 
topaz also being crystallized on the walla d! 
cavities. Forms a vein of considerable thick- 
ness in the mica schist. 

ttfp'-a-za, s. [Mod. Lat,] [Topaz.] 

Omith.: Kings, King Humming-birds; e 
genus of TrochlUdae, with two species, having 
two tait-feathera elongate and crossed. To- 
pazaptlloy the more common species, is found 
in Guiana and Trinidad, extending into Brazil 
and up the Amazon, being replaced on the Rio 
Negro by T. pyra. 

to-pAz'-c-lItO, s. [Eng. topaz ; o connect., 
sud Gr. A<!0o? (iithos) — a stone ; Ger, topazo- 
lith.] 

Min. : A variety of garnet, found in small 
crystals or a topaz-yellow colour at Ala, Pied- 
mont. Dana includes it among the lime iron- 
game ta (andradite). 

top© OX t. [Hind.] A grove or clump of 
trees. 

** The Are mango tope * In the neighbourhood of our 
camp. — /Y*W, April 4, 1886. 

top© (2), s- (Probably a Cornish word.l 

Ichthy. : A popular name for either of the 
species of the genus Galeus. The Common 
Tope, Galeus canis f is widely distributed 
throughout all temperate and tropical seas, 
ranging as far as California and Tasmania. It 
is about aix feet long, dark asn gray above and 
whfte below. It Is often called the Miller's 
Dog end Penny Dog, thnugh, according to 
some authorities, the firat name is properly 
applicable only to young fish. 

top© (3), *. [Pali st’hupo ; Sauac. sthupa.\ 
Archceol. : The popular name for a particular 
kind of Bnddhtet monument common in India 
and the south-east of Asia. The word tope 
lisa reference to the general form of the monu- 
ment, which Is a particular form of or develop- 
ment from the tumulus (q.v.), and may 6e 
fl] Memorial, built upon celebrated spots; 

(2) Dedicatory, consecrated to the Supreme 
Buddha ; or (3) Sepulchral, containing remains 
or relics, in which case they are properly 


fite, »t, fare, *mi<tet, what, fail, father; we, wi$t, here, cam 9 l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, s8n ; mute, o&b, cure, unite, cur. rfilo, f&ll ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a ; <iu = kw. 
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termed Dagobas, and afe frequently found io 
templea. The other forms are usually inde- 
pendent structures. From Pali Buddhistic 
writings it appears that topes were in exis- 
tence before the time of Sakya, and were ob- 
jects of reverence to the psople. The oldest 
topes are in the ahspe of cupolas, generally 
spherical, but aometiines elliptical, resting on 
a cylindrical, quadrangular, or polygonal base, 
risiog either in a straight or in an inclined 
line, or in terraces. The top, surrounded hy 
a balcony of pillars, la 
generally crowned by a 
atruetura, generally 
quadrangular, but some- 
times having the shape 
of an inverted pyramid, 
and over this is a roof in 
tha shape of an inverted 
umbrella. Sometimes 
several umbrellas are pre- 
sent, placed one over the 
other, as is the case in a 
rock-cut tope in Ajunta, 
where they assume some- 
what the character of a 
apire. The largest topea tope. 

were probably dedica- 
tory ; the most numerous are the sepul- 
chral topea, built of all sizes, and of all 
kinds of material, according to the rank of 
the deceased. The cupola was intended to 
represent the water-bubble, the Buddhistic 
symbol of the hollowness of the world; and 
tha extended umbrella probably typified the 
royal dignity possessed by a Buddhist saint. 
The number of terraces snd stories had like- 
wise a symbolical import. The illustration re- 
presents a tope at Manikyala, in the Punjaab. 

• top©, t>X [Fr. taper = to cover a stake ; 
Icel. topa = a word osed by gamblers, and by 
persona drinking = I'll pledge you.] To drink 
hard ; to drink atrong or apirituona liquors to 

exceaa. . J „ 

- The Jolly member# of e toping club. 

Butler: Epigram on a Club qf Sots, L 

to-pe©\ td-pi*, s. [Mahratta, Hiad., &c.J 
A covering for the head ; the cork or pith 
helmets worn by soldiers. {East Indies.) 

tope© wallah, topl-wala, a. [Hind. 

— hat-feiiow, i =s one who weara a hat.] 
A derogatory term employed by natives of 
India to designate Europeans. ( Bal/vur .) 

top'-er, a. (Eng. fop(e), v. ; -er .) One who 
drinks hard ; a sot, a drunkard. 

“Bit# among hi# fellow topers at tb« twopenny 
dab."— Search : light qf Mature, vol. L, pt i., ch. v» 

8. [TOUPET.) 

* top'-ful, • tSp'-full, O. [Eng. top , V. ; -full.'] 

1. Full to the top or brim ; brimful. 

" Tl# wonderful 

What Bony be wrought out of their dlaooatent: 
Now that their souls we topful of offenc#.' 

Shakesp. : King John. ilL 4. 

2. Very high, lofty. 

•' The top of all the topful hear^ns." 

Chapman: homer ; Iliad V. 761. 

t8ph, tSph'-US, s. [L&t. tophus, tofus = tufa 
or tuff, a apeciea of volcanic rock of an earthy 
texture.] 

1. Min. : The same as Tuff (q.v.). 

“ iu the construction of thi# vault, the principle of 
o#1ag fr#e#tooe for the rib#. and toph for the piumela, 
h#> aot been followed.**— Archaologia, xvli. *0. 

2. Surg. : A soft tnmour on a bone ; also a 
concretion in the joints. (Dunglison.) 

ceous as shhs), a. 

or tophus ; 

gritty, sandy. 

“ Acid# mixed with them precipitate « tophaceous 
ch alley mutter, hot not x dear #ub*tance. — Arbuth- 
not .* On Aliments, ch. iv. 

To -phSt, +To'-phSth, 8. [Heb.n£rt(Top7i8tfO. 
Various etymologies havs been given. It 
waa long supposed to have been derived 
from Fjn (toph) = a drum, a timbrel, a tam. 
bourine, which was said to have been 1>eaten 
to drown the cries of children burnt In the 
fire to Moloch (q.v.). Geaenins considers tophet 
to be = a apittle, that which is vomited, from 
" " ' ’ * '--to 


tfi pha'-©£-ous (or ceous as 

[Toph.] Pertaining to a toph 


rpn (tupk) = an obaolete Aramaean verb = 
spit, and believes the allusion to be to tha 
disgust excited by the place.] 

Scrip*. ; A place in the immediate vicinity 
of Jerusalem, considered by Milton (see ex- 
tract) to he identical with the valley of Hin- 
nom, but described in Scripture as in that 
valley (2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. vii. 31). It 


waa south-east of Jerusalem (Jer. xix. 2), and 
had been prepared of old for some king of 
Israel, or for Moloch (q.v.) (Is*, xxx. 33). 
Whatever its primary design, “high places’’ 
were erected there, and it became the chief 
seat of the worship of Moloch in Palestine 
(2 Kings xxiii. 10 ; Jer. vii. 31). Josiah not 
merely stopped that cruel form of idolatry, 
but defiled the place (2 Kings xxiii. 10; Jer. 
xix. 13), apparently by making it the recep- 
tacle of the filth of the capital. It became a 
burial ground, ultimately overcrowded with 
bodies (Jer. vii. 31, 32 ; xix. 6, II). [Gehenna, 
Moloch.] 

" The pleasant valley of Htnnom, Tophet thence 
And biack Oehemia called, the type of heU. 

Milton : P. L., L 404. 

toph'-In, a. [Toph.] A kind of sandstone, 
topli'-iis, 8. [Toph.) 

td-pi’, a [Topee.] 

td'-pi-a, 8. [Lat.] A fanciful style of moral 
decoration, consisting of landscapes of a 
very heterogeneous character, resembling 
those of the Cliiuese, much used in the Pom- 
peian hooaes. 

* to-pl-ar'-l-an, a. [Eng. topiary ; -on.] Of 
or pertaining to or practising topiary work. 

• td'-pl-ar-y, a. [Lat. topiarius = pertaining 
to ornamental gardening, from topia (opera) = 
ornamental gardening, from Gr. tot to? (topos) 
= a place; Fr. topiaire. ] Shaped by cutting 
or clipping : as, topiary work, which consists 
in giving all kinds of fancifhl forma to arboara 
and thickets, trees and hedges. 


“No topiary bodge of quickset 

Ver ao neatly cut or thickset 
Butler : Weakness k Misery of Man. 


tSp'-Ic, • top'-Ick, * tSp'-Icke, 8 . & a. [Fr. 

topiques = topicka, books or places of logicall 
invention (Cotgrave\ from Lat. topica , neut. pi. 
of topicus, from Gr. romeos (topikoe) — local, 
from Towos (topos) = a place ; I tal. topic a.] 

A. As substantive r 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The subject of a discourse, argoment, 
literary composition, or conversation ; the 
subject of any distinct portion of a discourse, 
&c. ; the matter treated of ; theme. 

“ We are much to blame, that we baniab religion# 
topickt from our discourse."— Seeker : Sermons, voL 
iv., acr. 16. 

* 2. An argument. 

“ Contumacious person# whom no topics can work 
opon.**-lFO*ina. (Webster.) 

XL Technically: 

1. Rhet. : A general truth or statement 
applicable to a great variety of individual cir- 
cumstances ; a general maxim or dictum re- 
garded as being of use in argument or oratory ; 
a general head or department of thooght to 
which any maxim belongs ; one of the variona 
general forma of argument to be employed In 
probable, as distinguished from demonstrative 
reasoning. 

“ Tbe#e topics or loci, were no other th*a general 
Idea# applicable to a great many different auhlect#, 
which the orator wa# directed to consult, in order to 
find out materials for hi# ipeech. — Affair: Rhetoric , 
lect.82. 

2. Med . ; An external remedy ; a remedy for 
local application to a particular part of the 
body : as, a plaiater, a poultice, a blister, &c. 

” lo the cure of #trom«, the topicks ought to be dla- 
cutient." — Wiseman : Surgery. 

B, As adjective : 

• 1. Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining or belonging to a parttcolar 
place or locality ; local. 

•» All ye topic god#, that do Inhabit here." 

J ^ K Drayton : PolyOlbioti, #. 80 . 

2. Pertaining to a topic or subject of con- 
versation. 

3. Pertalfllng to or proceeding from a topic 
or maxim: hence, merely probable, as an 
argument. 

4. Made up of commonplaces. 

“To finish hi# circuit iu so English concordance 
and a topic folio.**— Milton : Areopagitica. 

II. Med. : Pertaining or applied to a par- 
ticular part of the body. 

“ The places ought before the application of thoee 
topicks medicine#, to be well prepared with the rjuumr, 
and a #inapi#me or rublcattve made of foo^tard^eed, 
untill the place look red.**— P. Holland : Plinie, bk. 
xxlx., ch. vL 

t5p'-Io aL a. [Eng. topic ; -oi) The aame as 
Topic, d. (q.v.> 
f Applied specifically to a mnsie-hall aong, 


In which th8 vocalist deala with topics of tha 
day. 

“ To the now well-kuowo topical chaut which he 
nang. in Hamlet garb, Dixey added ao apropos fare- 
well ver#e.*'— Referee, Sept 6, 1S66. 

topical coloring, r A term used in 
calico-printing to judicata that the color or 
mordant is applied to specific portions of the 
cloth forming the pattern, in contradistinction 
to the application of color to the cloth in a 
dye-bath. 

• ttfp'-io-al-ljf, adv. [Eog. topical ; - ly .] In a 
topical manner ; locally ; with limitation to 
aome particular part. 

“ Which topically applyed become x Phw-ntgmiu or 
rubifying medicine.**— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. 
iiL, ch. ill. 

t8p'~it, 8. [Top.] The top-piece of a train of 
roda iu weil-boring. 

* t6p'-l£sa, a. [Eng. fop ; -Zes«.] 

1. So high as to have no visible top; very 
lofty. 

“ But thi oe, the keystone of bl« topless tower 
Iseolt, i# one with Love'# own lordlieat name." 

A. C. Swinburne: Tristram qf lyonesse, lit 

2. Having no superior; supreme. 

“ 8ometlme, great Again emoon. 

Thy topless deputation he put# on." 

Shakesp. : Troilus & Creuida, L i. 

tSp'-maJl, e. [Eng. fop, aad man.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A top-sawyer (q.v.). 

"The pltaaw enter# tbe on# end of the ituff. th# 
topman at the top, and the pitman onder him."— 
Moron : Mechanical Exercises. 

2. Naut. : A man standing on the top ; a 
tops man. 

t$p'-mg«t, a. [Eng. top, and mast.] 

Naut. : Tbe mast abovs the lower mast; 
the second from tbe deck, and below the top- 
gallant maat. 

** He travel#, and I too. I tread hi# deck. 

Ascend hi# fopm«#f, through hi# peering eye# 
Discover countries. Cowper; Task, tv. IU. 

t5p'-m&Bt, a. [Eng. fop, and most.) Highest, 
uppermost. 

“ With offer’d vowa, in IUoo*# topmost tower." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vL 111 

t6-p5g'-r%-pher, t. [Gr. ronoypd(t>o^ ( topo- 
graphos), ‘from tottos (fopos) = a place, and 
Ypcufxo (graphs) — to write.] One who writes 
descriptions of a particular country, town, 
district, tract of land, or city ; one skilled in 
topography. 

“Twoofflcera of the I7th Regiment, one of whom 
will act ai topographer — Pall Mali Gazette, July 26, 
1884. 

tSp-^-gr&ph'-Xc, tSp-6-gr&ph'-Io-aI, a. 

[Eng. topograph(y) ; -ic, -foal.] Pertaining or 
relating to topography ; descriptive of a place 
or country. 

“ Plr«t, tonebiag the topographioar de#crlpti<m of 
thi# mighty empire."— Hackluyt : Voyages, iii. »a 

topographical-surveying, a. [Sua- 

VEYINO.] 

tSp-o-gTS-ph-io-al'l^t QdV' io P°‘ 

graphical ; -ly.] In a topographical manner; 
after ths manner of topography. 

“ My defect# will be perfectly anpplyd by mch who 
■hall topographi&iUy treat of thi# aobject in relation 
to thia county — Fuller .• Worthier ; £enL 

to pSg'-ra-phlst, s. [Eng. topography); 
*i$f.] A topographer. 

•• Captain Y«te and a Russian topographist hev# pro- 
ceededto the Murghab V#Uey.'*— Times, March 29, 1886. 

t8-p5g'-rg,-phjf, • to-pog-ra-phi©, a. 

[Fr. topographic = the description of a place ; 
Lat. topographia, from Gr. TorroYpa^ta ( topogra - 
phia). j [Topograpoer.] The deacription of 
a particular place, city, town, district, manor, 
pariah, tract of land ; a detailed description of 
a country or region, including its cities, 
towns, villages, castles, and natural features. 
Topography is thas more descriptive and more 
detailed than geography. 

“ in onr topographic we have #t large te ^ forth and 
described the #fte of the land of Ireland. —Holinshcd . 
Conquest of Ireland. (PrtL) 

H Military topography : The minute descrip- 
tion of places with special reference to their 
adaptability to military* purposes. 

* tS pftl'-O-try, 8. [Gr. tottos (topos) = a 

f lace, and* AaTp«'a(Zafr«fa) = service, worship.] 
Ixceasive reverence for or worship of a place 
or places ; adoration of a place or apot. 

* 8. [Gr. t (5 tto ? (fopos) = a place, 

and A cyoq (logos) = a word.] Ihe art or 
method of aasiatiug the memory by aasocta- 
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ting the objecta to be remembered with some 
place, the parts of which are well known. 

s. [Or. tojtos (topoa) = a place, 
and ovopa (( moma ) = a name.] The place- 
names of a country or district ; a register of 
euch names. 

'tdp-o-n^m'-Io-^l, a. [Eng. toponom(y) , 
•icahj Of or pertaining to toponomy or place- 
names. 

top -6-phdne, $. An instrument for local- 
izing the direction or sounds, as in a foe 
•ea. ° 

tdp'-per, a [Eng. fop; -er.) 

1. One who tops or excels ; anything su- 
perior. ( Colloq. .) 

2. An equilateral, single-cut file, or float, 
used by comb* makers. 

3. The stump of a smoked cigar; the to- 
bacco which is left In the bottom of a pipe- 
bowl. 

*• ttfp'-pije, * t&ppige, v.i. or t. [Tapish.] 
To cover, to hide, to lie hid. 

“ Like ft ranger 
Mat toppice where he like*. - 

Lady A limong (1859). 

tdp-plhg, pr. por., a., A #. [Top, *.] 

A. As pr . par. ; (Ses the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

* 1. Rising aloft ; lofty, eminent. 

** Ridge* of lofty *nd topping mountains. - — Derham. 

2. Eminent, preeminent, eurpassing, great, 
flourishing. 

••The toppinqest shopkeeper* la the city. - — T. 
Brown: Work*. ii. 26a 

* 3. Fiue, nohle, gallant. 

C. As substantive: 

X Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who tops ; the set of cut- 
ting off the top. 

2. A branch, Ac., of a tree cut off. 

3. The set of reducing to an exact level the 
points of the teeth of a 6aw. 

4. (PI.): That which comes from hemp In 
the process of hstcheliing. 

IL Naut. : Lifting one end of a yard higher 
-than the other end. 

U Topping <£ lopping : A term used to ex- 
press the right to cut the tops of trees and 
lop the lower branches, granted under certain 
-conditions in some forests. 

topping-lift, s. 

Naut. : A tackle for raising the onter end 
of a gaff or boom. 

T Davit topping4\fl. 

Naut. : A rope made fast to the outer end 
of a davit, and rove through a block made fast 
to a vessel’s mast aloft, with a tackle attached. 
It assists in keeping the anchor clear of the 
rail when bringing it on board to be stowed 
on deck. 

- tSp -pIng-l$, • top-plng-Ue, adv. & o. 
[Eng. topping ; -ly.) 

A. As adverb: 

1. Splendidly, nobly. / 

■£ iTS. •• 

2. Proudly, disdainfully. 

B. As adj. : Eminent, great, gay, showy. 

” The** toppingli * guest* be In o amber hat ten." 

Taster : Husbandry ; April 

ftsp’-pie, v.i. A t. [Eng. fop ; dirain. suff. -le.) 
A. Intrant. ; To fall over or forward, as 
from a height or top; to pitch or tumble 
■down. (Usually followed by over.) 

“Hera they borrow and mine until the tallest 
noitte* in tha town are liable at any moment to tomls 
or to aabtide ." — Daily Telegraph, March i, 1887. 

* B. Trans . : To throw down or over ; to 
■overturn. 

“ He toppled crag* from the precipice, 

Aud whatsoe'er wra bailt by day 
In the night was a wept away."* 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, r. 

fcdp'-pUng, o. [Eng . topple) ; -ing.) Falling 
forward ; resdy to fall 

M And toppling tree* that twine their root* with *tone 
Id perpeodicalar place*.” 

_ Byron : Heaven A Barth, L I. 

top -right (gh silent), cl [Eng. top, and 
right.) Erect, topmost. 

** HU topright cre*t from crown dowae bettred falle*. - 

Phaer : Virgil; jhneid ix. 

“• tSp-side-tur'-v^, adv. [See def.] The 
same as Topsyturvy (q.v.X 


* tdp - si-turn, v.t. 

set, to overthrow. 


[Topsyturvy.] To up- 


” By hi* trarall topsitumeth them.” 

Sylvester: The Vocation 144. 

tops’-man, a. [Eng. top, and wan.] 

1. A topraan (q.v.). 

2. A chief or head cattle-drover. 

1 t5p-S3f-tur'-vi-lft adv. [Eng. topsyturvy, 
-ly] In an inverted or reversed state ; upside 
down. 

“ Ha* doce some clever thing* in fa is time, can slag 
• good eons, and might well be employed for Fans I 
viewed topsyturvily."— Dally Telegraph, Feta. 6, 18 84. 

top - s£- turi- v& * top-sle-tur-vie, adv. 
[A word variously explained. Trench considers 
It a corruption of topside the other way , as 
In Search: Light of Nature, vol. ii., pt. II., 
ch. xxiiL, “ His words are to be turned topside 
t’other way to understand them." Fitzedward 
Hail prefers top set turned ; and Skeat top side 
turfy— Le.. the top side set on the turf or 
ground. Others take it as top side turf-way 
which has the same meaning.] In an luvertec 
position ; upside down ; with the bottom up- 
wards aod top or head downwards. 

“It i* truth topsyturvy, entirely logical and aUurd. - 
— Thackeray : English Humourist s, lecL t 

* ttfp-s^-triri-v^, v.t. A i. [Topsyturvy. 

adv. ] 

A. Trans. .* To turn upside down ; to upset, 
to bewilder. 

’* My poor mind la all topsyturvied."— Bichar dson 
PameLt, it 4a 

B. Intrant. : To turn upside down ; to 
Invert ons’s position. 

Doctor coor ** ot 

* t^p s^-tur'-vy-dim, s. [Eng. topsyturvy I 
-dom.) A state of things In which everything 
is turned upside down or reversed. 

“The View of cynical topsyturvydom which baa been 
•o long worked with succe** at length show* sign* of 
exhaustion."— Athenceum, March 21, 1885, p. 884. 

* tSp-sy-tur-v^-fl-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. 
topsyturvyfy ; -cation.) An npsetting ; a turn- 
ing topsyturvy. 

“A T^lATtopsyturvyJleatlon ot morality. - — Thacke- 
ray : Pari* Sketch-book ; Had. Sand. 

* tSp-B^-tur -vy-fy, * tSp-s^-turi-vi-ffr 

v.t. [Eng. topsyturvy; - fy .] To turn upside 
down. 


VlrUectloo la topeyturvyjted in a manner far from 
to humanity ."— Daily Tetegrupk, Nov. 24, 


pleasing 
1885, p. 2. 


toque (que as k), toquet, s. [Fr.= a cap ; 
Sp. toca ; Ital. tocca ; Armor, tdk ; Wei. foe = 
& hat or bonnet.] 

X Ordinary l/xnguagt : 

1. A kind of bonnet or head-dress. 

” The policemen on duty, protected so tmr a* their 
head* were concerned by solar toques."— Daily Hews. 
Jnly 18,1881. 

2. A small nominal money of account used 
in trading on soma parte of the west coast of 
Africa; forty cowries make one toque, and 
five toquee one hen or galinha. (Sfntmondg.) 

IX Zool . ; The genus Macacus. 

tor, a. [Wel.= a bulge, a hill.] A high pointed 
rock or hill. It occurs frequently in place- 
names in the south-west of England, and 
especially In Devonshire, as Glastonbury Tor 
Torbay, Torquay, Ac. 

“ Hera are no for*, no coombes, fasrdly a grove, and 
no quaint or sudden contrast* in colouring."— /’ield, 
Dm, ts, 1886. 

tori -ah, tori -a, thori-ah (th as t), «. 

[Heb. m'n (torah) = a law, from 7TV (yarah) 
— to point ont.] 

Hebrew Literature : A law ; a definite com- 
mandment laid down by any recognized autho- 
rity. When used with the definite article, 
the word refers specifically to the written or 
Mosaic law, and often to the Ten Com»naod- 
mentft. 

tori-ban-ito, s. [After Torbane Hill, near 
Bathgate, Scotland, where Tonnd ; suff. -ite 
(Ifia.).] 

Min. : A name given to a substance formerly 
largely used as a source of supply for paraffin, 
Ac., which it yielded hy destructive distilla- 
tion. Resembles a bituminous shale, but 
varions analyses show that It has a tolerably 
uniform composition, the mean of five analyses 
yielding: carbon, 81*15; hydrogen, 11-48; 
oxygen, about 6*0; nitrogen, 1*37 = 100. Ex- 
cluding the nitrogen, tha formula becomes 


very nearly CjoHggO^.gj, which requires cai> 
bon, 82*19 ; hydrogen, 11*64; oxygen, 6*17, 

tori-ber-ite, s. [Torbernite.] 

tori-bem-ito, s. [Named after Torber (Lat 
Torbernus) Bergraann, the chemist; soft -its 
(Mm.).] 

Min. : The same as Uranite (q.v.X 
tore, 8. [See def.] The same as Torque (q.v.). 

torje, s. [Torch.] 

Her. : The same as Wreath (q.v.). 

tor jh, * torche, «. [Fr. torche, from Low 
Lat. tortia, tortica = a torch, from Lat. tortus, 
pa. par. of torqxteo — to twist, because made of 
a twisted roll of tow or the like.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A light to be carried in the 
hand, made of some combustible substance, 
ss resinous wood, twisted flax, hemp, Ac., 
soaked with tallow or other inflammable sub- 
stance; a large candle ; a flambeau. Torches 
for military purposes are made or a number 
of strands or twine, alightly twisted, or of 
old rope, covered with a composition to give 
light, consisting nf tallow, wax, and rosiu, or 
equivalent ingredients. 

to . wa before u*, &nd pre- 
•eatly raw lighted torches, or c*u<Ues. *11 the town 
tb " ^ au there «u hot 

oce light —Dampxer: Voyages (iuu IS84|, 

2. Lot. (Pl.) : Verbascum Thapsus. So named 
because, according to Parkinaon and Colea, 
quoted by Prior, the stalks were formerly 
dipped in suet to born at funerals, and else- 
where. According to Lyte, quoted by Britten 
A Holland, because the plant with ita yellow 
flowers resembles a wax taper. 

torch - bearer, s. Oue who attend* 
another with a torch ; one who carries a 
torch. 

“ To be to thee thl« night • torch-bearer. 

Acd light thee on thy w*y to Msmtu*. 4 

Shakes p, : Borneo A Juliet. iiL 8. 

torcb-dance, s. a dance in which each 
performer carries a torch. 

torch-light, *. A a. 

Am As subst. ; The light of a torch or of 
torches. 

, u cojoar. *od hra great force and 

brilli*ucy: It 1* ilIamio*ted by torch-light"— Bey- 
nolds: A Journey to Flanders A Holland. 

B. As adj. : Done or performed by the light 
of torches : as, a torch-light procession. 

toroh-race, s. A kind of race among the 
ancient Greeks at certain festivals, in which 
the runners carried lighted torches, which 
were passed from one to another in a manner 
not now well understood. 

* torch-staff; s. 

which It is carried. 

“ The hone in on ait like ftxod c a. n die* tick*. 

With torch-stave* la their hiuid ” 

. . ... . . Shakes p. ; Henry V., i* 1 

torch-thistle, s. 

Bot. : The Cactacean genus Cereos. So 
named because the species are used by th* 
Indians for torches. 

toroh-wood, *. 

1. Ord. long.: Resinous wood fit for mak- 
ing torches. 

“High mountain conotrie*. windy, and covered 
with enow, brar ordinerily tree* that yield torchssood 
*nd piteh, a* piue*. cone- tree*, and *uch lika.”— /». 
Holland; Plutarch, p. Mi 

2. Bot. : The genus Cereus, spec. C. heptago- 
nus. [Torch-thistle.] 

torfh, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Plaster. : To point the inside joints of slating 
laid on lath with hair and lime. 


The staff of a torch, hy 


tor$h'-er, #. [Eng. torch , s. ; 
who gives light 


-er.) One 


" Kra twice the horses of the *un *h»U bring 
Tbfllr fiery torcher hii dlunuil riQjr." 

Shakrtp. ; Alls Wills li L 

torjh-fire, s. [Eng. torch , s., and Art.] 
The light of torches. 

'A balcony l*y hUck beorath. notll 
Out, amid a gosh of larchfrt. grey-hsired men 
mine on It, and harangued the ijeople*' 4 

Brovmin # ; Sordelto. UL 

torch'-lgss, a. [Eng. torch, s. ; -less.] With- 
out a torch ; not lighted ; dark. 

It I* resolved— they msreb— oonseotf Qg Xlgbt 
Ocide* with her stur their dim sud torchless flight.' 

Byron: Lara, iL 12. 


^ ^ father : w ®r. w6t ’ h ' re ’ oam ? 1 * h5r - there; pine. pit. sire, sir. marine; go, pSt, 

‘ ^ work * Who * mute - ottb, cure, wnlte, our, rule. foU; try, Syrian, m, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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tor'-cu-lar, *. [Lat., from torqxieo — to tvrlst.] 
Surg. : A tournlqust (q.v.). 
torcular-Herophlli, s. 

Anat. : The common point to which the 
sinuses contained in the several processes or 
folds of the dura mater converge. ( Quain .) 

tor-dy'-ll-iim, s. [Mod. Lat, from Lat. 
tordylion , tordylon ; Gr. ropJvAiov (tordulion), 
r6p6v\ov (tordulon) = hsrtwort (See def.)] 

Bot. : Hsrtwort ; a genus of Peucedanidae. 
Umbels compound; bracts and bracteoles 
linear, or none ; petals incurved at the tip ; 
carpels with three dorsal and two distant 
marginal riba, all indistinct, with one or three 
vittae in their interstices. Known species 
twelve, from the temperate parts of the Old 
World. One is British, Tordylium maximum. 
It has a hispid stem, and pinnate leaves, with 
one to three paira of pinnatifld leaflets, and 
small umbels of white or pink subsessile 
flowers. 

tore, prct. o/v. [Tear, v.] 

It is used rarely as a pa. par. 

" Yet vn hi* helmet hacked Mid hewed, 

HI* actoo pierced nud tore." 

Scott : Eve e/St. John. 

tore (1), a. [Et-ym. duubtfui.] The dead grass 
that remains on mowing land in winter and 
spring. 

" Proportion According to rowea or tore npoo kb* 
ground. —Mortimer; Husbandry. 

tore (2), s. [Torus.] 

tor-8-a-dor', tor-rS-a-dor', s. [Sp., from 
taro (Lat. taurus) = a buli.] A bull-fighter, 
especially one who flghts on horseback. 

tS-re'-ni-a, «. [Named after Olaf Toren, a 
Swedish clergyman, who discovered Torenia 
astatica in China.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lindernie®. Herbs with 
opposite leaves and racemes of personate 
flowers, purple, lilac, pale blue, orwhite. From 
India, tropical Australia, and South America. 
The jnice of the leaves of Torenia asiatica is 
considered on the Malabar coast to be a cure 
far gonorrhoea. 

• to-rette, to-rete, s. [Fr. touret = a drill.] 
A ring, such as those by which a hawk’s iune 
or leash was fastened to the jesses, or such as 
are affixed to dogs’ collars. 

tS-reu-ma-ttf^-ra-phjr, *. [Gr. ropevp . « 
( toreuma ), gen it. ropev/uuiro? ( toreumatos ) = 
work in relief, and ypd<p<o (g rapho) = to write.] 
A description of ancient sculptures and basso- 
relievos. 

tfr-reu-ma-tSl'-d-g^, I. [Gr. TO pevpa. ( to- 
reuma ) genit. ropevpaio^ (toreumatos) — work 
in relief, and Aoyo? (logos) = a discourse.] The 
science or art of sculpture ; a treatise on 
sculpture. 

t6-reu'-t!o, a. [Gr. Topevrueo* (toreutikos) = 
pertaining to works in relief; Topevrrj? (fo- 
reufw)=ane who works in relief, an em- 
bosser ; ropevu (torruS) =. to work in relief, to 
emboss.] Pertaining to carved or sculptured 
work. Applied in its widest sense to articles 
formed In any style or in any material, 
modelled, carved, or oast, but sometimes 
restricted to metallic carvings or castings in 
bagsn-relievo. 

"No tcchaical development hu been more ex* 
traordinary la Scotland thea that of the toreutic art” 
-Athenaeum, July 19. 1934, p. B8. 

tor-fa'-^S-oiia (or oeons as shiis), a. [Eng. 
turf; Lat suff. -aceous.] Growing in bogs or 
mosses. (Said of plant*) 

tor'-gant, a. [Taroant.] 

tor'-gi>eh (ch guttural), *. [Wei. = red belly : 
tor = belly, and coch — red.] [Char (1), $.] 
Ichthy. : Salmo perisil, a trout from the 
lakes of North Wales. 

# tor-I-f^f, v.t. [Eng. tory ; -fy.] To make a 
Tory of ; to convert to Conservatism. 

“ He 1* Liberalizing them iaatead of their Terrifying 
him.”— Sir 0. C. Lewie : Letter*, p. 292. 

tfixM-lIs, 3. [Etym, doubtful. Perhaps from 
Gr. ropevo ( toreuo) = to emboss ; from the 
appearance of the fruit. (Sir J . E. Smifft.)] 
Bot . : Hedge-parsley. Formerly a genns of 
Caucalinid®, now reduced to a sub-genus of 
Caucalis (q.v,). The fruit is covered between 
the primary ridges with spreading or ad- 
pressed bristles. 


tor -m6nt, * tour-ment, * tur-ment, a. 

[0. Fr. torment (Fr. tourment), from Lat 
tormentum = an instrument for hurling stones, 
an instrument of torture, torture. From the 
same root as torture (q.v.).] 

* 1. An engine of war, used to hurl etonea 
or darts. 

" All torments of war, which we call eaglae*, were 
fir»t Invented by king* or goveraour* of poet*."— 
Etyot : Oovemour. 

* 2. A tempest. 

" la to the *e of Spay a wer dryuea la * torment 
Amoug the Sarazhu." R. Brunne, p. 141 

3. Extreme pain or anguish ; the utmost de- 
gree of misery either of body or mind ; torture. 

M Iq which hie torment often «u to great, 

'I hat, like a lyoa, he would cry mad rore.” 

Spenser : F. ft., I. x. 38. 

4. That which causes pain, vexation, or 
misery. 

" They hrought auto him *11 elck per*on* th»t were 
taken wlthdiveredueaseaaud torments/— Matt. iv. 24. 


tor ment', * tour-ment, * tur-ment, v.t. 
[O. Fr. tormenter (Ft. tourmenter ).] 

1. To put to extreme pain or anguish ; to 
inflict excruciating paiu on, either of body or 
mind ; to torture. 

" He shall be tormented with fir* aad brlmetone.”— 
Rev. xlv. 10. 


* 2. To pain, to afflict. (Matt. viii. 6.) 

3. To vex, to tease, to harass, to plague. 
(Colloq.) 

** Perpetually tormented with thie thought." 

Byrom : The Pond. 


* 4. To put into a state of great agitation. 


** Then * oaring ou main wing. 
Tormented all the air." Milton : P. L., vL 344. 


tor ment or, a. [Eng. torment, v. ; -er.] 
One who or that which torments ; a tormentor. 


* tor'-mSnt-ful, a. [Eng. torment ; -fuMJ)-) 
Causing torment ; tonneuting. 

" Set n* at liberty from all other termentfut fear*." 
— Wilkins : Natural Religion, bk. L, ch. xv. 


tor'-mSn-tll, a. [Tormentilla.] 

Bot. : Potent ilia Tormentilla, formerly Tor- 
mentilla officinalis. The stem is slender, the 
leaves three-foliolata, more rarely flve-fcilio- 
late ; the petals usuaily four in place of the 
normal five of other Potentillas. Abundant on 
the heaths and copses of England, flowering 
from Jnne to September. The rootstock, 
which la very astringent, is used for tanning. 

f tor' - men - til - la, s. [Lat. tormentum = 
pain, from the supposed efficacy of the tor- 
meutil in curing toothache and diseases of the 
bowels.] 

Bot. : A genua of Potentillid®, uow merged 
in Potentilla. Tormentilla officinalis and reptans 
are now Potentilla Tormentilla and replans. 


tor min a, i. pi [Lat.] 

Pathol. : Severe griping paias in the sto- 
mach, particularly in dysentery and kindred 
affections. 


* tor-mln-ous, a. [Tormina.] Suffering 
from or affected with tormina ; characterized 
by tormina ; griping. 


torn, pa. par. or a. [Tear, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; (See the verb). 

2. Bot.: Irregularly divided by deep in- 
cisions. 


tor-na'-dd, i. [Sp. tomada = & return, from 
tornar = to return ; Lat. forno = to turn 
(q.v.), with reference to the rotatory character 
of the storm.] 

Meteor. : A whirlwind or rotating etorm of 
extreme violence, usually coming on suddeuly, 
extending over a width of a few hundred yards 
or less, and travelling rapidly, so that it remains 
bnt a brief time over any locality, but fright- 
fully destructive in its effects. It appears to be 
a escondary result of a cyclone, but la far more 
violent than th8 latter within ita limited area. 
It la generally accompanied by rain and light- 
ning. Tornados occur in many countries, but 
are most frequent In the region west of ths 
upper Mississippi, where large trees sre up- 
rooted or twisted off, towns occasionally 
obliterated, and many lives destroyed witbiL 
a minute of time. Water-spouts, sand- whirls, 
Ac., are of the same character. 


tor-na-tel'-la, i. [Mod. Lat., dimim from 
Lat. tomus = a turner's wheel, a 
lathe.) 

ZooU <0 Palceont. : The type-genus 
ofTornatellid® (q.v.). Shell solid, 
ovate, with a conical, many - 
whorled spire ; aperture long, nar 
row, rounded in front; outer lip 
sharp ; columella with a strong, 
tortuous fold ; operculum horny, 
elliptical, lamellar. Recent spe- 
cies sixteen, widely distributed in 
deep water. Fogsii, seventy, from 
the Triag onward. Used also of any individual 
of the gsuus. 



TOAKATELLA. 


tor-na-ter-H-d», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. torna- 
tel(la); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Zool. <0 Palceont. : A family of Tectibran- 
chiata (q.v.). Shell external, solid, spiral or 
convoluted ; sub-cylindrical ; aperture long 
and narrow ; columella plaited ; sometimes 
opercuiated. Animal with a flattened, disc- 
liKe head, and broad, obtuse tentacles ; foot 
ample, with lateral and opetculigerous iobea. 
The shells of thie family are chiefly extinct ; 
they commence in the Coal-measures and at- 
tain their maximum in the Chalk. 


tor-mcnt -Ing, pr. par . or a. [Torment, r.) 

tor-mSnt'-ing-l& adv. [Eng. tormenting; 
-?y.] In a tormenting manner; so as to 
torment ; in a manner tending to cause 
anguish or torture. 

** Ho boumt and bot hie hod torment ingfy." 

Gascoigne : Dan Bartholomew Bathe. 

• tor ment ise, * tur-ment ise, i. [Tor- 
ment, r.] Torment, torture. 

•• Rathor than ban another *urm«n<I*e." 

Chancer : C. T. t 14,899. 

tor-mSnt'-or, * tor-ment-our, * tor- 
ment our, a. [Eng. torment ; -or.] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who or that which torments ; one 
who or that which causes anguish or misery. 

" Perpetual tormentors of themtelve* with un- 
neceMary fear*.*' — Bp. Taylor : Sermons . voL L, *er. 9. 

* 2. One who inflicts penal tortures ; an 
executioner. 

•• HU lord . . . delivered him to the tormentors, 
till ho ahoald pay alL "— Matthew XVliL 84. 

3. A large iron flesh-fork, used by cooks at 
sea. 

IL Agric . : A heavy harrow with catting 
teeth, used in English husbandry for breaking 
down stiff clods, or tearing up the surface- 
turf. It resembles a harrow, but runs on 
wheels, and each/tine is a hoe or cutting-share. 

* tor-mSnt-rSss, * tor-ment-resse, s. 

[Eng. torment ; -ms.] A female who torments. 

M Tho scourge ood tormentress* of glorle and honour." 
— P. Holland: Plinie, bk. xxviU., cn. fv. 

•tor'-m^nt-r^, # tonr-ment-rlo , ». [Eng. 
torment ; -ry.\ A torment, a torture. 

“ Thao *ayet thou, that It U a tourmentrie 

To ao me hire pride.’' Chaucer : 0. T. t 8,t«2. 


tor-n&-t^l-lI'-na, s. [Dimin. from Mod. 
Lat. tornatella (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Helicidae, with twenty 
species, from Cuba, South America, the 
Pacific Islands, and New Zealand. Sheil Im- 
perforate, ovate, or elongated, with a semi- 
lunar aperture, a twisted and truncated coln- 
mella, and a one-plaited inner lip. (Wood- 
ward.) 

t©r-na-ti'-na, s. [Tornatella.] 

Zool. <0 Palceont. : A genus of Tarnatellldse 
(q.v.). Shell cylindrical or fusiform, spire 
conspicuous, suture channelled, coiumella 
plaited. Animal with broad head, rounded 
in front, with triangular tentacular lobes, 
eyes at their base ; foot truncated in front. 
Twenty-four recent species, widely distributed 
on sandy bottoms, ranging to tiiirty-flve 
fathoms. Thirteen fossii species, from the 
Tertiary. 

• tome, v.t. or i. [Turn, r.) 

• tor-ne-a-ment, s. [Tournament.] 

t tor-nSg'-ra-pltf, s. [Eng. Ac., tornado, 
and Gr. ypa<f>y (araphZ) = a description, a 
delineation.) A description of tornadoes. 

tor’ - 086 , tdr -oiis, a. [Lat. torosus, from 
torus — a round swelling place, a protuber- 
ance.] 

1. Anat. <0 Zool. : Swelling into knobs, m 
the veins and muscles. 

2. Bot. : Uneven, alternately elevated and 
depressed. 

• tbr-tfs'-I-t^, 8. [Eng. toros(e); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being torose or torous. 


boll, btfjf ; p6Ht, ; cat, 5©11, chorus, « vhln, benQh ; go , ^em ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, eyist, ph fr 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -fion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -bio, -die, &c. = h^l, dpL 
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torpedinidae — torpify 


tor-pg-dln'-I-dse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. torpedo, 
geoit. iorpedin(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. 
•Ada.) 

1. Ichthy.: Electric Rays; a family of 
Batoidei, with six genera, chiefly from 
tropical and sob-tropical seas. The trunk Is 
a broad, smooth disc ; tail with a longitudinal 
fold on each aide ; a rayed dorsal generally, 
and a eandal fin always, present ; anterior 


nasal valves confluent into a quadrangular 
composed of vertical 


lobe ; an electric organ wujpu»cu m vertical 
hexagonal prisms between the pectoral fins 
»nd the head. 

2. Palaont. : A lsr*e fish of the general sp- 
, Torpedo has been found In the 


pearance of a 
Eoceoe of Monte Bolca 



uuna ; and Cyclobatia, from 
the upper cretaceous limestone of Lebanon, 
la probably another extinct representative of 
this family. 

* tor-pd’-din-o&a, a. [Lat. torpedo, genit 
torpedmx* = a torpedo (q.v.VI Of or pertain- 
ing to the torpedoes ; resembling a torpedo ; 
exerting a numbing influence. 

tor-pe'-do, s. [Lat., from torpeo = to be 
numb or torpid q.v.).] 

I. Ichthyology: 

CO pie type-genus of Torpedinidse (q.vA 
with the characters of the family. There are 
six species distributed over the Atlantic and 
Indian oceans ; three of these occur in the 
Mediterranean, and two, Torpedo marmorata 
and T. hebetans, are aometimes found on tha 
British coast The electric organs consist of 
many perpendicular prisms, mostly hexagonal, 
the whole forming a kidney-shaped mass. 
Each column in the living fish appears like s 
clear trembling jelly. Hunter counted 470 of 
these columns in s specimen of T. marmorata, 
and says that the partitions between them are 
full of arte- 
ries, which 
bring tha 
blood di- 
rect from 
the gills. 

These or- 
gans con- 
vert ner- 
vous energy 
into electri- 
city. Each 
organ re- 
ceives one 
branch of 
the trigemi- 
nal and four 
branches of 
the vagus, 

the former and the three anterior branches of 
the latter being each as thick as the apical cord. 
The fish gives the electric shock voluntarily, 
to stun or kill its prey or in self-defence ; but 
to receive the shock the object must complete 
the circuit by communicating with the fish at 
two distinct points, either directly or through 
the medium of some conducting body. The 
force of the discharge varies with the size and 
vigour of the fish ; large and healthy speci- 
mens can inflict severe shocks sufficient to 
disable a man. The electric currents gene- 
rated in these fish possess all the other known 
powers of electricity: they render the needle 
magnetic, decompose chemical compounds, 
and emit sparks. 

(2) The common name of any individual of 
the genus. Oua of the best known species is 
Torpedo marmorata. (See Illustration.) U is 
dark brown In colour, lighter ronnd the eyea. 
Specimens have been taken weighing a hun- 
dred pounds, hnt they usually average about 
half that weight, with the disc about thirty 
inches broad. T. hebetans, more rarely met 
with, is dark chocolate-brown above, white 
beneath. Torpedo occidental it is a well-known 
American species. 

Torpedo* deliver their opium at a distance. and 

S5K&. ~ Bro " n ‘ •' ru »° r 

2. Ordn. : A vessel or engine charged with 
an explosive which U fired by contact, by con- 
cussion, or by electricity. Torpedoes are 
divided into— 

0) Naut. : These may be sob-divided Into 
five classes : (a) drifting, (&) anchored, (c) 
boom, (J) locomotive, (e) mancenvred. 

la) The drifting preceded the boom and man- 
oeuvred, and was adapted for circumstances 
and positions where ft might be allowed to 
drift with the stream or tide againat a vessel 
in a rivev or chaonei or lying at anchor. 


TORPEDO MARMORATA. 


(b) The anchored torpedo is, in fact, the sub- 
marine mine, and is a caisson charged with 
gun powder, gun-cotton, or dynamite, that may 
be exploded either by concnssioD or by elec- 
tricity Anchored torpedoes are firmly at- 
tached to submerged structures, or to a cable 
or swaying boom which allows them some 
lateral play. 

(c) The boom or spar torpedo is a mine 
affixed to a boom which projects from the 
bows of s snurtl swift vessel. It is depressed 
and exploded when in contact with the vessel 
which it is sought to destroy. It is of sheet- 
copper with brazed joints, and has a sensitive 
primer, with a cyiindro-cooical head commu- 
nicating with the magazine. The head iB in 
contact with sod protected from the water by 
a thin hemispherical cap of soft, well-annealed 
copper. The charge is usually fired by con 
tact, but aometimes by electricity. 

(d) Tt e locomotive torpedn is adapted to be 
propelled usually beneath the surface of the 
water, Its course and depth being determined 
and regulated by various devices to bring It 
into coutact with the ship against which It is 



Fia 2. SECTION. 

TOBPEDO. 

a. Explosive chamber, *. Compensating water-tanka, 
c. Compressed air-clumber. 

directed. Of locomotive torpedoes, the White- 
head, or fish torpedo, which Is impelled by 
means of compressed sir, and which carries a 
charge of gun-cotton in its head, is the best 
known example. Several other form* of tor- 
pedo have been invented. 

(e) Manoeuvred torpedo, so called because its 
course can be directed from a ship or from the 
score. The Slms-Edison torpedo is the most 
effective example of this class. It Is propelled 
by electricity, and fa steered and tha charge 
fired by the same agent. 

H Several terms used in practice are rather 
broadly than accurately technical. Such are : 
Can torpedo: A torpedo in a metallio cais- 
son. 

Lanyard torpedo : A torpedo discharged by 
pulling a lanyard, &c. 

Magnetic torpedo: A torpedo exploded by 
mectro-magnetism, by spark or wire, in cod 
tradistinctlon to one fired by clockwork, &c. 

Submarine torpedo: A torpedo placed be- 
neath the surface of the water, in a aimilar 
manner to a subterranean mine. [(2).J 
(2) MiL : A subterranean jnine or counter- 
mine to destroy a work, a atonning column, 
or a working party. In thia sense a petard 
may be considered as a torpedo. Torpedoes 
for land defence are usually shell* of amali 
calibre, aix and twelve-pounders, provided 
with a percussion or friction device which 
causes an explosion when the ground over 
the torpedo Is stepped on. Sometimes several 
are laid In a row, and a piece of board placed 
oyer them to increase the chances of ex- 
plosion. 

torpedo-anchor, *. An anchor or fas- 
tening to hold a submarine mioe to its selected 
bed. A serviceable form is that of a ship'* 
anchor, to which the mine is attached by a 
chain with a universal joint. 

torpedo-boat, l. A vessel carrying a 
torpedo, and either exploding It against the 
side of another vessel beueflth the water-liue, 
or launching it against the enemy’s vessel 
rrom a point wherever it may be trusted to 
reach its destination by the force of the im- 
pulse, or by the aid of a motor within the 
body of the weapon. 

torpedo-boom, s. 

1. A spar bearing a torpedo on its upper 
end, the lower end swivelled snd anchored to 
the bottom of the channel. The boom sways 
backwards and forwards, and is difficult to 
catch by any form of drag or grapple. 

2. A boom or spar, supporting a torpedo in 
front of the bows of a vessel. 

3. A spar, of wood or iron, supporting a 
steel crinoline designed for the protection of 
a ship against torpedo attack. 


torpedo-catcher, t. 

1. A forked spar or boom extending under 
water, ahead of a vessel, to displace or ex- 
plode torpedoes. 

2. A swift vessel, designed to catch and 
destroy hostile torpedo-boats. 

torpedo-drag, $. A cable beariDg grap- 
pling-hnoks to catch torpedoes. The ends of 
the cable are generally csrricd in boats, which 
are propelled up and down the channel some 
distance apart. Sometimes the drag-rope ia 
thrown ahead of a vessel by a shell from a 
small mortar, and is drawn in by the windlass. 

torpedo -fuse, s. One adapted for tor- 
pedo service, and cUssed as either percussion, 
friction, chemical, or electric. 

torpedo-net, s. A movable crinoline of 
iron or ateel, designed for the protection of a 
ship against torpedo attack. 

torpedo -raft, «. A raft pushed ahead 
of a vessel, with hooks or grapples under- 
neath,, to clear the channel of torpedoes. The 
raft aometimes carries its own torpedo in 
front, to blow up obstructions or hostile 
shipping. 

torpedo-ram, s. A war-vessel which it< 

S rovlded with a ram and with tDbes for the 
ischarge of torpedoes. 

tor-po -do-Ist, a. [Eng. torpedo; -ist.) A. 
naval officer appoiutsd to torpedo service. 

JuL?ii, t ^ 1 88T? X>n * * nd tbe otber tor v* doUt *' n -G 7 <>!** 

' tor'-p^at, a. & 9 . [Lat. torpen s, pr. par. of 
torpeo = to be numb.) 

A .As adj.: Having no motion or activity l 
V orpid^ 6 motion ; nnmb, benumbed, 

*' Let the earth he »tlll and rtopid anon an ant- 
▼«*al soul flow j uto this torpont mass. l ~Mor* .• Songs. 
Aa, Kotes (ed. 1847J, p. *42. 

B. As substantive : 

Med.: A medicine that diminishes the- 
exertion of the irritative motions. 

* tor-p&6’-££zi9e, s. [Torprscent.) The- 
quality or state of being torpeacent; a be- 
coming torpid, insensible, or benumbed. 

tor-pefl'-^ent, a. [Lat. torpescens, pr. par. 
of torpesco, inceptive from torpeo = to be 
numb.) Becoming torpid or numb, or in- 
capable of motion or feeling. 

” ~ teiiAclous, their torpeseont soul 
Clenches their coin." Shmttonc ; Ectnom$, 1. 

tor'-pld, a. & s. [Lat. torpidus , from torpeo 
= to be numb.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having lost motion or the power e t 
motion or feeliog ; nnmbed, bennmbed. 

“Without heat ail thiugs would be torpid, and with- 
ou t motion, ; On th* Creation* 

2. Dull, stupid, elnggiah, inactive. 

“ Even now the etimulaati which he enplied to hi# 
torpid ^na feeble party produced aotne taint symptom* 
eh. ^L ra Ug "«<*•*** * Bit f. W, 

3. Of or belonging to a torpid. {B. 1.) 

, torpid eights were out At Oxford, to 

1884^ toT th# nvw *' / ' a « Jfotf Oaxrttt, Feb. 1*, 

B. As substantire : 

1. A second-class racing-boat at Oxfoni. 

2. Ooe of the crew of a torpid. 

'’** undergraduate who is one of their best torpids A 
—Pttll Mall Oasette, F*h. «, 1884. 

The Torpids: The races rowed by the- 
torpid boats. 

tor-pfd -I~t jf, s. [Eng. torpid; -ify.) 

1. The quality or stats of being torpid? 
numbness. 

2. Dulness, atupldity, sluggishness. In- 
activity. 

ln obscurity, or chilled to torpidity. In thr 
ooMatine*ph*r* of extreme indigenes.'- A' nor." A a 
marka on Orammar School*. 

tor'-pid-lfr adv. [Eng. torpid; dy.) In a 


torpid manner. 

tor'-pld-nSss, s. [Eng. torpid ; -ness.) Thtr 
quality or state of being torpid ; torpidity. 

” A man hath this advantage by the exercise of this 
faculty About It, that it keeps i t from rust and torpid- 
net*. -Balt .- Orig. of Mankind, p. a. 

• toi^-pf-fSr, V.t. [Eng. torpid ; enff. -fy. ) To 
make torpid, dnll, insensible, or stupid ; to be- 
numb, to stupefy. (Southey : Doctor , ch. xxvi.? 


& or’ “ 1 '' ^ fathcr: w5 ’ h ® re - cam «C her. there; pine, pit. sire, sir. marine; go. piSt, 

. ore, wall, work, wh8, s8d; mute, ettb, cure, ignite, cur. rfile, rtll; try. Syrian. », ce = o; ey = a; qui 


torpritude— torsibility 
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+ tor'-pi-tudo, t. [As if from a Lat. torpi- 
tudo, from toirpidus = torpid (q.v.X] The 
quality or state of being torpid; torpidity, 
torpor. 

“A kind of torpitud e or sleeping «t*t*w"— Berham .* 
Physico- Theology, bk. vlii., ch. v. 


tor'-por, * tor'-pour, s. [T at. torpor.] 

1. Loss of motion or of the power of motion 
or feeling ; torpidity, numbness, inactivity. 
It may amount to a total lose of Bensatioa or 
cempleta insensibility. 

“ Motion dotb dlecuwe the torpour of eolid bodfe*.” 
—Bacon : Sat. But., J TM. 

2. Dulness, sluggishness, stupidity, lazi- 
ness. 

* tor-por-lr-Ic, a. [Lat. torpor — torpor, 
and fctcio= to make.] Tending to produce 
torpor. 

tor-quat-Sd, a. [Lat. torquatus, from torques 
= a twistad neck-chaiu.] Having or wearing 
a torque (q.v.). 

tor-qua-tel'-Ia, a. [Mod. Lat, from torques.] 
[Torque.] 

ZooL : The sole genus (with a single species, 
Torquatella typical of the family Torquateilidw, 
founded on a specimen discovered by Prof. 
Ray Lankester at N&plea. Body elongate- 
ovate, nearly twice as long as broad, rounded 
posteriorly; the anterior membranous friil 
highly expansile. Its front margin abruptly 
troncate or einarginate, its surface obliquely 
plicate ; dimensions nnrecorded. 



♦or-qua-tel'-li-dse, s. pC. (Mod. Lat torqua- 
telUp) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. * idoe .] 

ZooL : A family of Peritricha (q.v.). Ani- 
malcules free -swimming, without a loriea, 
more or less ovate ; the anterior ciliary wreath 
replaced by a membranous extensile and con-: 
tractile collar-like structure, perforated cen- 
trally by the oral aperture. (Kent.) 

ttorqne (que bb k), a. [Lat torques = a 
twisted neck-chain, from torqueo = to twist] 
ArchoeoL : A twisted collar of gold, or other 
metal, worn around the aeck In ancient times 
by the people of Asia and the north of Europe, 
and apparently forming a great pert of the 
wealth of the wearer. Among tne ancient 
GbuIs gold torqnes appear to have been so 
abundant that about 223 b.c. Flarainius Nepos 
erected to Jupiter a golden trophy made from 
the torques of the conquered Gaula. ( Floru» 
lib. ii., ch. iv.) The 
name nf the Torquoti, 
a family of the Man- 
iiau GenB, wss de- 
rived from their an- 
cestor, T. Manlius, 
having In b.c. 361 
slain a gigantic Gaul 
In single combat, 
whose torqne he took 
from the dead body 
and placed on his own 
neck. Many examples 
of gold torqnes have 
been found in Britain 
and Ireland ; the commonest form is that known 
as fuulcular, in which the metal Is twisted, 
with a plain, nearly cylindrical portion at both 
ends, which are turned back in opposite direc- 
tions, bo that each end terminates in a kind 
of hook by which the torque was fastened. 
Bronze torqnes are, as a rule, thicker and 
bulkier in their proportions than those of 
gold, and the ends are usually left straight, 
or hut ellghtly hooked over so aa to inter- 
lock. 

torqued (qne as k), ^ 7 

a. [Lat. torque o = tc 
twist.] 

Her. : Wreathed, bent. 

(Said of a dolphin hau- 
rient, twisted into a 
form nearly resembling 
•the letter S reversed.) 

tor-que?, b. [Lat] The torqued. 
same as Torque (q.v.). 

tor-rS-a-dor', a. [Toreador.] 

iSr-rS-f&o'-tion, «. [Fr.] [Torreit 

L Ord. Lang. : The act or operation of tor- 
refying, or of drying or parching by a firs ; 
the state of being dried or torrefied. 

** If it be ranned too long, It lutfereth a torref action, 
■and descecidetb »omewh*t below it.” — Broteno: Fstlgar 
JCrrourt, bk. 1L, ch- vl. 


TO**i>n, fotjjtd at wxb- 
HUSft, lOMUlET. 



II. Technically : 

L MetalL : The operation of roasting ores. 

2. Pham. :Thfl drying or roasting of drugs 
on a metallic plate till they become friable to 
the fingers, or till some other desired effect is 
produced. 

ttfr'-rS-fied, pa. par. or o. [Torrefy.] 

torrofled-grain, s. 

Chen. : Cereals such as barley, maize, rice, 
&c., which have been submitted for a short 
time to a relatively high temperature, by 
which the natural moisture of the grain is 
suddenly expelled, and in the act of escaping 
distends each corn to a greater or less extent. 
On a large scale it is prepared by heating 
the cereals io a rotatiug cylinder over a gas- 
fire, and is used both for brewing purposes 
and for feeding cattle. Torrefied barley ia 
sometimes called white malt. 


ttfr'-rS-fy, v.t. [Fr. torrifier, from Lat. tom- 
facio, from torreo = to dry by heat, and fucio 
= to make.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : To dry, roast, ecorch, or 
parch by a fire. 

41 For to bring it ioto eshe*. it must bee torrefied in 
•o oven, *ad so continue untitl ths bread be bilked 
uid reedle to bee drawn®.'— P. Holland: Pliny , bk. 
xxiiL 

II. Technically : 

1. MetaU. : To roast or scorch, as metallic 
ores. 

2. Pham. : To dry or parch, aa drugs, on a 
metallic plate till they become friable to the 
fingers or are reduced to any desired state. 


tSr'-rS-llte, B. [After Dr. J. Torrey ; l con- 
nect, and suff. -i te (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by Thomson to the 
Columbite (q.v.) found at Middletown, Con- 
necticut 

ttfr'-rent, b. & a. [Fr., from Lat torrentem, 

■ bcctjs. of iorrena = (a.) hot, boiling, raging, 
lmpetueua ; (a.) a torrent, a raging Btream, 
orig. pr. par. of torreo r= to parch, dry up ; 
Sp., Port, & Ital. torrents.) 

A, As substantive: 

1. Lit. : A violent Btream. as of water, lava, 
or the like; a violeut and rapid Btream or 
current 

44 Like torrent* from s mouuteln** source.” 

Tennyson : The Letters, 99. 

2. Fig. : A violent or rapid flow or Btream ; 
a flood. 


“ With no other force hat s torrent of arguments 
and demonstration of tbs spirit.** — Bp. Taylor : 
Liberty of Prophesying, J IS. 

• B. As adj. : Rolling, rushing, or flowing 


in a rapid stream. 


14 Fierce Phiegeton, 


Whose waves of torrent Are inflame with rage.' 

JJitton : p. A..U SSL 


torrent-bow, a. A bow often seen over 
cascades and waterfalls, under conditions 
similar to those that render the rainbow 
(q.v.) visible. It Is caused by the decomposi- 
tion of solar raye by the apray. 


“ Four currents . . . floating as they fell, 

Lit up a torrent bovs." 

Tennyson : Palace of Art. OS. 


* ttfr-rSn'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Eng. torrent; 
-iat.] Of the nature of a torrent; flowing vio- 
lently ; violent 

“ Torrential rains have carried away a large portion 
of tbe boiidincs lu course of eonstruction at Obock, 
the damage done belug very couaiderablt .”— Daily 
Telegraph, Feb. IS, 1685. 


• tSr-rSn'-tine, a. [Eog. torrent ; -tne.] Per- 
taining to or resembling a torrent ; torrential. 


* tor'-r£t, a. [TuRBiT.] 


tSr'-re^-a, b. [Named after Dr. John Torrey, 
author of an American Flora.] 

Bot. : A genus of Taxaceae. Evcrgreen # gym- 
nospermous trees from North America, China, 
and Japan. Leaves in two ranks, liuear or 
lanceolate ; flowera dioecious, the males soli- 
tary, the females in two or threes. Torreya 
laxifolia is called the Stinking Cedar, from the 
unpleasant smell when burnt The kernels 
of T. nueijera yield an oiL 

T8r-rl-$£l'-li-an, a. (See def.] Pertaining 
or relating to Torricelli, an Italian physicist 
and mathematician (1603-47), and a pupil of 
Galileo ; used in the following compounds. 

Torrloellian-experiment, i. 

Physics. : The experiment by which Torri- 
celli (in 1643) ascertained the exact measure 


of the weight of the atmosphere. A glass 
tube (now known as the Torricellian tube), 
about a yard long and a qnarter of an inch 
internal diameter, is Bealed at one end and 
filled with mercury. The aperture being 
closed by the thumb, the tube ia inverted, 
the open end placed vertically in a Binall ves- 
sel of mercury, and the thumb removed. The 
column of mercury sinks till it comes to rest 
at a height which, at the level of the sea, is 
about 30 inches above the mercury in the 
trough, leaving a space In the tube which is 
called the Torricellian vacuum. The mercury 
is raised io the tube by the pressure of the 
atmosphere on the mercury in the trough. 
There is no contrary pressure on the mercury 
io the tube, becansu it is closed. But if the 
end of the tube be opened, the atmosphere 
will press equally inside and outside the tube, 
and the mercury in the tube will sink to the 
level of that in the trough. By this experi- 
ment Torricelli Bhowed tlist the reason why 
water would rise lu a Buction-pump to a height 
of only about thirty-two feet, wbb due to the 

E resBure of the atmosphere on the open sut- 
tee of the fluid. 

Torricellian-tube, b. [Torricellian- 

EXPERIMENT.] 

Torrioellian-vacuum, s. [Torricel 

LIAN-EXPER1MENT.] 


tSr'-rid, a. (Fr. torride, from Lat torridus, 
from forreo = to parch, to d.y up ; Sp., Port, 
& Ital. torrido.) 

1. Dried up with beat ; parched, scorched. 


** Aud I will sing at Liberty • dew feet . „ 

lu Afrio'e torrid dime, or Indie * tterceit bent 
Cowper: TstUe-Tatk, 2#7. 

2. Burnlog ; violently bot ; scorching, 
parching. 

” Thia with torrid beet 
And repour* m the Libyan elr edu*t 

*■ t * reh tbM **sk? 


torrid-zone, s. 

PhyB. Geog. : That Bpace or broad belt of 
• the earth included between the tropics, over 
every pBrt of which the Bun Is vertical at 
some period, twice every year (being ftlwsya 
bo at the equator), -and where the heat is 
always great . 


tor-rld-i-t^, j. [Eng. torrid ; -ity.) The 
quality or state of being torrid ; tomdness. 

tSr'-rid-nSas, B. [Eng. torrid ; -iwrf.] The 
quality or BtBte of being torrid ; the state of 
being very hot or parched. J 


TSr'-rf-don, a. [See def.] 

Geog.: An inlet, thirteen miles long by three 
broad, divided by peninsulas into an upper 
and a lower part, on the west coast of Scot- 
land, in the county of Ross. 
Torridon-sandstone, s. 

Geol. : A series of rocks, probably of Laa- 
rentian age, well seen at Torridon. They are 
about 300 feet thick, the lowest bed being a 
conglomerate, extending over a considerable 
area on the North-west of Scotland. 


* tSr'-rl-iy, v.t. [Eng. torri(d) ; suff. -Jy.] To 
scorch, to parch, to dry up. [Torrefy.] 

* tor'-rfl* b. [Etyra. doubtful.] A worthless 
woman or horse. 


tSr'-rock, a. [Tarrock.] 

t6r-ron'-te§, «. [Sp.] A kind of white grape 
grown in Spaio. 

tor-sal, tor'-s^l, s. [Etym. douhtfol.] 

Carp. : A ahort beam under the end of a 
girder, where it rests on & brick wall. 

•• When yon l*y aay timber on brickwork, m torsels 
for tneutle trees to lie on. or Hutelu over windows, 
l»y them in lowm.**— Uexon: Mechanical Exercises. 

torse (IX *• IO- Fr., from fors, torse = twisted, 
from Lat. tortus, pa. par. of tonpieo = to twist.] 
Her. : A wreath ; a twisted scroll. 

torse (2), b. [Ital. forso.] A torso (q.v.X 

" Though w iiutiug the head and the other extremL 
tie*, if dug from a ruin the torse become* Inestimable 
—Qoldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. lv. 

tor'-sel (1), a. [Torsal.] 

tor'-sel (2), s. [A dimin. from torse (1), s.] 
Anything in a twisted form. 

* ttfr-sl-bir-l-t^, e. [Torsion.] The ten- 
dency to untwist after being twisted ; aB, the 
torsibility of a rope or fibre. 


boll, p^t, J cat, cell, chorus, 9 hln, bough; go, gem; thin, fhls; sin, a?; expect, *enophon, exist, 

-clan, tiau = eh^n. -tlon, -slon = ehun; -^ion, -flon= zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sloua-shus. -bio, -die, &c. - bgl. 
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torsion — tortoise 


tor^-Sion, 3. [Fr., from Lat. torsionem, accns. 
of torsio = a twisting, from torqueo (pa. t 
torsi) — to twist.] 

L O'* Lang. : The act of twisting ; the 
twisting, wrenching, or straining of a body 
by the exertinn of a lateral force tending to 
turn one end or part of it about a longitudinal 
axis, while the other Is held fast or twisted in 
an opposite direction. 

EL Technically : 

I. Meek. : The force with which a body, as 
a thread, wire, or slender rod, resists a twist, 
or the force with which it tends to return to 
its original state on being twisted. Such 
machines as capstans and windlasses, also 
axles, which revolve with their wheels, are, 
when in action, subjected to be twisted, or 
undergo the strain of torsion. If a slender 
rod of metal be suspended vertically, so as to 
be rigidly fixed at the point of suspension, 
and then twisted through a certain angle, ii; 
will, when the twisting force ceases to act, 
untwist Itself or return In the opposite direc- 
tion with a greater or less force or velocity, 
until it comes to rest in its original position. 
The limits of torsion within which the body 
will return to its original state depend upon 
its elasticity, and the force with which it 
tends to recover its natural state is termed 
the Elasticity of torsion. This force is 
always proportional to the angle through 
which the body has been twisted. If a body 
la twisted so as to exceed the limit of Its 
elasticity, its perticles will either be wrenched 
asnnder, or it will take a set, and will not 
return to its original position on the with- 
drawal of the twisting force. 

2. Surg.: The twisting of the cot end of a 
small artery in a woond or after an operation, 
SlT the purpose of checking haemorrhage. 
The bleeding vessel is seized by an iosiru- 
meut called a torsion-forcepa, drawn out for 
about a quarter of an inch, and then twisted 
round several times, until It cannot untwist 
itself. 

torsion-balance, a [Balance, a, B. II.] 
T This balance is called the Torsion electro- 
meter, galvanometer, or magnetometer, ac- 
cording as it is adapted to measure electric, 
galvanic, or magnetic forces. 

torsion-forceps, a [Torsion, IL 2.] 

tor sion-al, a. [Eng. torsion; -at 1 Of or 
pertaining to torsion. 

torsional-rigidity, a The siiCfoess of 
a cylindrical bar of material to resist twist 
The rigidity of cylinders of the same sub- 
stance and of equal length varies as the 
diameter in the fourth power. 

tor'-slve, a. [Torsion.] 

BoL : Twisted epir&lly. 

torsk, a [S wed. & Dan., = a codfish, a torak.] 
Ichlhy. : Brosmius brosme (or vulgaris) • a 
valuable food-fiah of the family Gsaidae 
abundant In the northern parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean. It ia from eighteen inches 
to two, rarely three, feet long; head dusky, 
back and aides yellow, passing Into white on 
the belly. It lives in deep water, and ap- 
proaches the land early in the year to spawn 
among the seaweed on the coast. Its flesh, 
when dried and salted, is generally considered 
to furnish the best stock-fish, and forms a 
considerable article of trade. 

tor'- 8 6, s. [Ital., from LaL thyrsum, a ecus, 
of thyrsus — a stalk, a stem.] 

Sculpt.; The trunk of the human body. 
The term is usually applied to mutilated 
statues, from which the head and limbs are 
broken off. 

tort, *. [Fr., from Lat. tortus, pa. par. of 

torqueo— to twist.] 

# 1. Ord. Lang. : Mischief, wrong, calamity 
Injury. 

" It w« complained that thoo bad*t done tort 

Unto »gt>d woman, poor and bare." 

Spenser : F. Q„ IL t. 17. 

2. Law: Any wrong or injury. Torts are 
injuries done to the property or person of 
another, as trespass, assault and battery, 
defamation, or the like. 

. “ P***on*l Action* are inch whereby a man claims • 
Pfrson&I duty, or damages in Hen thereof: 
and, likewise, where hy a min claims * sutisfmctian to 
”“**£** Injury done to his person or 

property. The former are uid to be founded on 

contracts, tbe latter npon torts or wrongs." Bloch- 

stono : Comment., hi. iiL, ch. a 


tort-feasor, *. 

Law : A wrong-doer, a trespasser. 

tort, o. [The same word as taut, but altered 
in the spelling, as if from Lat. tortus, pa. par. 
of torqueo = to twist.] Stretched as & rope : 
taut 

** In tort rihratlou." Southey : Thalaba. viii. 

tor'-ta, s. [Sp.] A flat circular heap of slimes 
of silver ore, from which the water has par- 
tially evaporated till it has become of a pro- 
per consistency for tramping. 

tor'-teau (pL tor'-teaux; eau, eaux as 

O), *. [O. Fr. torteau , tortil, from Lat for 

tell us, dirain, of tortus = twisted.) 

Her. : A roundel of red colour. 

tor-ti-col -Us, a. [Ut tortus, pa. par. of 
torqueo = to twist and coWum = the neck.) A 
rheumatic affection of the nmscles of oue side 
of the neck ; wryneck. 

torticollis-brace, *. 

Surg. : An apparatus for remedying distor 
tion of the neck. 

tor'-tllc, a. [Lat tortilis, from tortus, pa. par. 
of torqueo — to twist] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Twisted, wreathed, coiled. 

2. Bo‘. : Colled like a rope : as, a tortile 
awn. 

• tor-tn-l-t^, a. [Eng. tortile); -ity.] The 
quality or state of being tortUe or wreathed. 

tor-tU'-la, i. [Sp.] A large, round, thin 
cake prepared from a pasts made of the 
soaked grains of maize, baked on a heated Iron 
plate. 

• tor'-tion, *. [Low Lat tortio, from Lat 
tortus, pa. par. of torqueo = to twist.) 

1. Torment pain. 

“AH porgen h»re enw spirit or wind, which t. the 
Principal now of tortion In the etoranch nnd belly."—. 
Bacon : Fat. BUS., ( M, 

2. The same as Torsion (q.v.)i 

tor'-tion*, * tor'-cious, a. [Tort, «.) 

* L Ordinary Language : 

L Doing wrong ; injurious. 

•* Thiike rrtuouj »nd torvious been lo might end in 
dainge." Chaucer : Testament of Lore, fak. ii. 

2. Done by wrong ; wrong, wrongful. 

** Ne ought he cared whom he eodiintnd 
By tortious wrong." Spenser: F. Q.. II. It I*. 

IL Law: Implying wrong or tort, for which 
the law gives damages. 

tor'-tious-ljf, adv. [Eng. tortious; 4y.) 

Law : By ipjory or tort ; injnrionsly. 

* tor'-tlvo, a. [Lat tor 'us, pa. par. of torqueo 
— to twist] Twisted, wreathed, turned 
aside. 

. , ** I>lrrrt bia grata 

Tvrtiee and emut from hla conrae of growth." 

ShaXetp. : Troilus d CresHda, L[S. 

* tort -nSss, t. [Eng. tort , a. ; -re**.] The 
quality or state of being tort 

tor'-tolse (I as ii), • tor'-thje, *. [O. Fr. 
tortus (Fr. tortue), from Low Lat tortuca, tar - 
tuca = a tortoise ; O. Ital. tartuga ; FaL far- 
taruga ; Sp. tortuga ; all from Lat tortus, pa. 
par. of torqueo = to twist, from the crooked or 
twisted feet of the tortoise.) 

I. Zool. : A name formerly taken to Include 
all the Chelonians, bnt now, unless qualified 
by an adjective, confined to the Individuals of 
the family Testndinidse. [Terrapin, Turtle.) 
Tortoises, in the wider sense, are sluggish 
reptiles, long-lived, and extremely teuscious 
of life nnder adverse surroundings, and have 
survived from remote antiquity while higher 
animal types, formerly contemporaneous with 
them, have become extinct, and have been 
succeeded by very different forms. They 
have an osseous exoskeleton, which is com- 
bined with the endosk61eton to form a kind of 
bony case or box In which the body of the 
animal is inclosed, end which Is covered by a 
coriaceous akin, or, more usually, by horny 
epidermic plates. [Tortoiseshell.] The 
exoskeleton consists essentially of two pieces : 
a dorsal piece, generally convex (the cara- 
pace), and a ventral piece, usually flat or con- 
cave (the plastron), by some regarded as an 
abnormally developed aternum, while others 
consider the bones of which it is comoosed as 
integnmentary ossification*. Tn the endo- 
skeleton the dorsal vertebrae are immovably 
joined together, and have no transverse pro- 


cesses, the heads of the ribs uniting directly 
with the bodies of the vertebne; the scapular 
and pelvic arches are placed within the cara- 
pace, so that the scapular arch ts thus inside 
the ribs, instead of being, as it normally la 
ontside them. All the bout-s of the sk jlf 
except the lower jaw and the hyoid bone, are 
anchylosed. There are no teeth, a.- d the jaws 
are cased in horn, so as to form a kina of 
beak Tongue thick, and fleshy ; heart three- 
chambered, ventricular septum Imperfect. 
Ihe lungs are voluminous, and respiration is 
effected by swallowing air. AU will pass pro- 
longed periods without food, and will live 
and move for months after the removal of the 
entire brain. [TESTcnmo.v:, Testudo.] There 
are two sub-orders of Chelonians, AthecatA. in 
which the carapace is flexible, and Teatudinata, 
In which it is rigid. The former ia represented 
by a single species, the Trunk-back or Leather 
Turtle (Uphargis coriacea), but this ia the largest 
existing Chelonian, sometimes attaining a 
length of six feet and a weight of over a 
thousand pounds. Of the Teatudinata one of 
the best known representatives ia tlie Green 
Turtle ( Chelone mydas or riridis), found along 
the Atlantic coast from Cape llatteras to 
Brazil. It grows to a very large size, some- 
time* weighing S50 pounds, and is a favorite 
article of food, being the most esteemed of (be 
large edible Turtles. Of tbe small one* the 
Terrapins (q.v.) are highly valued by epicures. 
The Hawsbill Turtle ( Oaretta imbricata) is a 
carnivorous form found along the United 
States coast, and furnishing most of the 
commercial tortoise elielL It, with the Logger- 
head, another large Atlantic Turtle, Is of little 
value for food. The Trlouychid* or Soft 



SKELETON OF TORTOISE, 
c- ; p i. Pbutron removed to ehow endoekeU 

too i ; A. Hnmenu ; r. Radio* ; u. lint ; j*. Shoulder* 

DSifr^U^' P “‘° ri ‘ TlbU! «• F,taa *; * 

ehelled Turtle, .re freah-water forma, covered 
with a soft skin, and poase&ing webbed bnt 
partly clawed feet. Among these is Aepido- 
necte* ferox , which is found in the river* 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, and is noted 
for its activity, voracity and fierceness. It is 
over a foot in length, and ia very palatable 
as food. The Testudinldae are terrestrial 
Chelonian*, including a well known European 
fonn, the Greek Tortoise ( Testudo grxca), 
which is found along the Mediterranean from 
Greece to southern France. It is about a foot in 
length, aud is Talued a* an article of food in the 
south of Europe, Its flesh being considered very 
palatable, while Its eggs are regarded as delica- 
cies. Of the Testudiuidae, however, the most 
uoUble forms are the Gigantic Tortoises for- 
merly found in great numbers in the 3Tascarene 
and Galapagos Islands. When discovered these 
islands were uninhabited by man or any large 
wild animal ; the Tortoises therefore enjoyed 
perfect security, and this, joined to their extra- 
ordinary longevity, accounts for their enormcos 
size end their vast number. They can be 
readily recognized by the black shell, the 
thinness of the bony carapace, end by the 
absence of the front plate, allowing tbe long 
neck to be raised np aud carried above the 
level of the body. Five speciee of this gn op 
are known, two of them Icing Testudo We- 
phantina, the Gigantic Land Toitoiseof Aldabra, 
and T. ubingdoni, the Abingdon Island Tortoise. 
Best known among the small forms ia the 
familiar Land Turtle or Box Turtle, so w idely 
distributed. There are also various small 
fresh-water species, and one of larger size and 
ranch ferocity, the Snapping Turtle ( Chelydra 
serpentina), common in the streams of the 
United States, and which snaps fiercely at 
everything which cornea writhin its reach. 


Kite, lit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or. wore, wpl* work, whd, *$n; mate, oub, cure, unite, cur, rule, ffill; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e; ey = a; qu - kw. 
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Turtle* &re remarkable for their longevity and 
tenacity of life. 

# 2. Mil. : A method of defence, nsed by 
the ancienta. fanned by the troops arraoeing 
themselves In close order and placing their 
bucklers over their heads, make a cover re- 
sembling a tortoise-shell ; a teetudo (q.v.). 

tortoise-beetle, «. 

Entorn. : Any iodividnal of the Caasidid® or 
Cassidiad* (q.v.). So named from their form, 
the body being margined all rouod with dila- 
tations of the thorax and the elytra, 

tortoise-encrinite, i. 

Zool : The genus Marsnpitea (q.v.), from 
presenting some resemblance to a tortoise in 
their appearance. 

tortoise -flower, $. [Chedone, 2.) 
tortoise-plant , ». 

Bot. : Testudinaria elephantipes. [Testudi- 
if aria, Hottentot-bread.] It resembles the 
yam in its netted leaves and its flowers ; bnt 
while the yam bears its thin-skinned tubers 
underground, the tortoise-plant has its hnge 
rootstocks or rhizomes above ground. They 
are globular, and sometimes four feet In dia- 
meter, with a soft corky bark, which after a 
time cracks, so as to produce protuberances ; 
its aspect being supposed to resemble the 
back of a tortoise, whence its Latin and 
English names. The stems, which are forty 
feet high, rise from the rootstock, beariog 
entire leaves, with small, greenish -yellow 
flowers in their axils. It grows at the Cape 
of Good Hope, 
tortoise-wood, a 
Comm . ; A variety of Zebra- wood (q.v.). 

Sor'-toise-shSU (1 as ft), s. A a. [Eng. tor* 
toisty aod shell.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L A tortoiseshell butterfly (q.v.). 

2. A tortoiseshell cat (q.v.). 

IL Technically: 

1. ZooL : A popular name for the partial or 
entire outside covering of the carapace and 
plastron present in many of the Chelonia. It 
is in the form of thin plates, nnited together 
at their edges, and corresponding, to a certain 
extent, with the underlying bones of the shell. 
The number, size, position, colouring, and 
ornamentation of these plates differ greatly 
even in genera and species. 

2. Comm.: The name given to the horny 
epidermic plates of Chelonia imbricata, the 
Hswk’s-biH Turtle (q.v.). The largest of these 
plates are about eighteen inches long by six 
broad, and rarely exceed one-eighth of an inch 
in thickness. Tortoiseshell is semitransparent, 
and mottled with various shades of yellow 
and brownish-red. Its value depends on the 
brightness and form of the markings, and, if 
taken from the animal after death and decom- 
position, the colour of the shell becomes 
clouded and milky, Heoce the cruel expe- 
dient is resorted to of seizing the turtles as 
they repair to the shore to deposit their eggs, 
and suspending them over fires till the best 
makes tne plates on the dorsal shields start 
from the bone of the carapace, after which 
they are permitted to escapa to the water. 
(Tennent: Ceylon(ed. 3rd), i. 190.) But, accord- 
ing to the Journal of the Indian Archipelago 
(iii. 227), “dry heat is only resorted to by the 
unskilful, who frequently destroy the tortoise- 
shell in the operation. At Celebes, whence 
the finest tortoiseshell is exported to China, 
the natives kill the turtle by blows od the 
bead, and immerse the shell in boiling water 
to detach the plates.*’ Tortoiseshell is used 
for making combs, snnff-boxe9, aod many 
fancy articles ; as a material for inlaying orna- 
mental furniture, as a veneer, and as a ground- 
snbatance in wbich the precious metals and 
mother-of-pearl are inlaid. It becomes soft 
at a temperature of 212°, and retains when 
cold any form given to it when in a plastic 
state. Pieces cen also be joined together by 
the pressure of hot irons. Tortoiseshell is 
now successfully imitated by stained horn 
and by a composition of gelatine with various 
metallic salts. The Indian Islands furnish 
the largest supply for the European and 
Chinese markete, the chief seats of the trade 
being Singapore, Manilla, and Batavia, from 
which are exported yearly abont 20,000 lbs., 
of which Singapore seoda about a half. 


B. As adj. : Made of, resembling, or of the 
colour of tortoiseshell. 

** They only fished op the clerk’* tortoiseshell speo- 
tacle*." Barham : /tv. toff.: Sir BupsrU 


tortoiseshell-butterfly, #. 

Entonu: The name given to two British 
butterflies. The Small Tortoiseshell, Vanessa 
t irticce, one of the commonest of British but- 
terflies, is of a bright red brown, and has on 
ita costal margin three large black spots, 
beyond the third of which is a white ono. 
The space between the first and third spota 
i 9 yellow. Larva with eleven spines, its 
coloar yellowish gray, with lines and stripes 
of black, brown, and yellow ; it feeds on the 
nettle. The Large Tortoiseshell, the larva of 
which feeds on elm, is much rarer. It Is deep 
fulvous, with a broad, dark border. It has 
no white 9pot on the costa of the fore wings. 

tortoiseshell-cat, i. A variety of the 
domestic cat, or a colour resembling tortoise- 
shell. Males of this variety are extremely 


walls, banks, riversides, housetops, Ac. 
Tortula ruraiis is often seen on the roof* of 
thatched cottages. 



* tor'-tu-loiis, a. [Lat. tortus = twisted. 
Bulged ‘out a: intervals, like a cord with 
kootaonit. (Used 
chiefly in describ- 
ing objects In 
natural history.) 

• tor'-tu-ose, a. 

[Tortuous.] 

Bot . (0/a stem) 

Forming angle* 
alternately from 
right to left, as io 
Banisteria nigres- 
cent (see ilius.) 
and others of the tortuose stem. 
Malpighlace® 

(q.v.£ It differs from flexuona In bending 
more angularly. 


rare. 

tor'-ti-ztfn, #. [Sp.] A large Spanish grape. 

i. pi [Mod. Lat tortrix y 
genit tortric(is ); Lat fern. pi. adj. suff. -wfo.] 

1. Entorn . : Leaf-rollers ; the typical family 
of Tortricioa (q.v.). Anterior wings broad, 
the costa arched but not folded. Larvae roll- 
ing up or uniting leaves, and feeding within 
the sheath, tube, or casa tbus formed. Many 
species. 

2. Zool . ; A familv of Innocuous Colubrl- 
form Snakes, with three genera, one of which 
(Cyiindrophis) ranges from India through 
the Malay Islands, while Charina is found in 
California, British Columbia, and Tortrix io 
Tropical America. Body cylindrical, scales 
smooth ; tail conical, stumpy, head short 
and indistinct ; they have a rudimentary pelvia 
with horny spines projecting close to the vent, 
aod there are vestiges of the hind limbs. 

tor-tri-9i-n% f b. pL [Mod. Lat. tortrix, 
genit. tortric(U ); Lat. nent. pL adj. anff. -ina.) 

Entorn. : A tribe of Heterocera, with nine 
families and numerous species. Ante o am 
setaceous, much longer than the thorax ; body 
moderately thick, with the apex blnnt ; the 
anterior pair of wings somewhat truncate 
behind; the posterior pair trapezoidal, un- 
marked. Larvae with sixteen legs. 

a. [Mod. Lat. tortrix , genit. 
toTtricffs), and Gr. «l$os ( eidos ) = form.] 

Entorn. : The sole genus of Tortrlcodidm 
(q.v.). Anterior wings more than twice as 
long as wide ; costa in the male nearly 
straight. In the female arched at the base. 
Only known species, Tortricodes hyemana, 
a moth with semi-transparent wings, grayish 
brown, with a darker blotch and fascia. It la 
abundant In oak woods. 

to r-tri-od -dl-dce, *- pZ. [Mod. Lat. tortri- 
codjts); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Entorn.: A family of Moths nearly Inter- 
mediate between the groups Tortricina and 
Tioeina. [Tortricodes.] 

tor'-trix, i. [Mod. Lat, from Lat tortus = 
twisted, pa. par. of torqueo = to twist] 

1. Entorn. : The typical genus of Tortridd® 
(q.v.). Palpi looger than the head, fore wings 
abont twice as long as broad, costa arched 
abruptly at the base. British species tea, A 
very common and pretty species is Tortrix 
viridana, the Green Oak moth, the fore wings 
of which are pale green, the costal ridge 
sulphnr-yellow, the niod wings gray. The 
larva, which is green with a brown head, 
feeds on the oak and hornbeam, Ac., in May 
and June, and the perfect Insect abounds on 
the oak in July. T. ribeana and T. corylana 
are also not uncommon. 

2. Zool . : The type-genns of Tortricid® 2, 
with one species, Tortrix scytahy from Guiana. 
It lives above ground in boggy places, prey- 
ing on worms, insects, and small reptiles. 

• tor-tu, s. [O. Fr. tortus.) A tortoise. 

tor'-tu-la, *. [Mod. Lat., from tortus = 
twisted torqueo — to twist. Named from the 
manner in which the teeth of the peristome 
are twisted together.] 

Bot. : A large germs of Trichostomei (q.v.). 
Teeth of the peristome thirty-two, filiform, 
twisted into a common fascicle. They are 
found, most of them at all seasons, on rocks, 


tor-tu -tfs'i-t#, a. [Eng. tortuose); My.] 
The quality or state of beiog tortuose, twisted, 
or wreathed ; wreath, flexure. 

•• At for the tortuosity of the body end branch**.”— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. Mi 

Tortuosity Is the angle turned by the 
osculating plane per unit distance travelled 
along the curve. 1 f 4 stands for length, then 
it la equal ±. (Everett: C. Q. S. System of 
UnitSy ch. L, p. 7.) 

tor'-tu-oil* (1), * tor-tu-oa, a. [Fr. tor- 
fueiz*=fullof crookedness, froraLat. tortuosus , 
from tortus, pa. par. of torqueo = to twist.] 

I, Ordinary language : 

1. Lit.: Twisted, wreathed, winding, 

crooked. 

** Did not find the labyrinth* of gaping and gru*- 
some bog-rota too tortuous."— Field, April 4, 188*. 

2. Fig.: Proceeding in a roundabout or 
underhand manner; not < pen and straightfor- 
ward. 

IT, BoL : Having an irregular bending and 
turning direction. 

* tor'-tu-oiis (2), a. [Eng. tort, a. ; -uous.] 
The same as Tortious (q.v.). 

tor'- tu- OUS -1& adv. [Eng. tortuous; -ly.] 
Ia a tortuous or winding manner. 

tor'-tu-otis-nSss, * [Eng. tortuous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tortuous. 

* tor'-tu-ra-ble, a. [Eng. torture); -able.] 
Capable of being tortured. 


tor'-ture, ». [Fr., from Lat. tortura = tor- 
ture, ' from tortusy pa. par. of torqueo = to 
twist ; Sp., Port, A Ital. tortura. From tbe 
same root come torment, torsion , tortoise, con- 
tort, distort, extorty Ac.] 

1. Excruciating pain ; extreme anguish of 
mind or body ; agony, torment. 

“ Better be with the dead. 

Than on the torture of tb* mind to lie 
In rest 1 m* ecstasy." Shakerp. : Macbeth, ill. t. 


2. Severe pain inflicted judicially either a* 
a punishment for a crime or for the purpose 
of extorting a confession from an accused or 
suspected person. It was inflicted for the 
last time in England in May, 1040. It was 
practiced in parts of Europe till within the 
present century, and is still practiced in China. 
[Rack, Scavenger’s Dauohter, Thumb- 
screw.] 

•* fa the Scottish Claim of Bight, the tie# of torture, 
without evidence, or in ordinary caaea, waa declared 
to be contrary to law.'*— Macaulay : Hist. Bng., ch. xiii, 

3. The act, operation, or process of infllch 
ing excruciating physical or mental pain. 


tor'-ture, v.t. A i. [Torture, a.] 

A- Transitive: 

1, To pain excruciatingly; to pain to ex- 
tremity ; to torment bodily or mentally. 

** The tortured savage torn* around. 

And fling* abont bi* foam impatient of the wonnd. 

Drydcn : Ovid ; Metamorphoses vilL 

2, To punish with the torture ; to put to 
the torture. 

3, Tr put to a severe strain ; to wrest from 
the right meaning ; to put a wrong construc- 
tion oa. 

•• So that it l* tooo purpose that thl* place had been 
■o tortured hy interpreter*.’*— Bp. Taylor: Buis of 
Conscience, bk. ill., ch. il. 

* 4. To keep on the stretch, as a bow. 

“The how tortureth the string continually, and 
thereby holdetb it in a oonttnual trepidation. — 
Bacon : Bat. Hist., 1 187. 


boil, ; cat, 9C11, chores, shin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph -L 

-ci*n. -ttan = n. -tlon, -slon = six tin ; -{Ion, -fion = ah fin, -clous, -tious, -slous = Shu*, -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl* d$l# 


a oo 


torturer— tossoi 


B. Intrant . ; To cause excruciating pain ; 
to pain extremely. 

*' The closing flesh that initant ceased to plow. 

The wouud to torture, aud th* blood to low.'* 
Pope : Homer; Ilimd xi. »«& 

tor'-tu-rer, s. [Eng. tortur{e), v. ; -cr.] One 
who or that which torturea ; a tormentor. 

“Thoo art the torturer of th* brave.’ 

Scott: Marmion. 111. 13. 

tor'-tu-rihg, pr. par. or a. [Torture.] 

tor -tu-rlng-l^, adv . [Eog. torturing ; -ly.) 
In a*tortnring manner; ao as to torture or 
tonneut. 

“ Tl* well, an host of fnrlee 
Could not have baited me more t >rturtngTx. m 

Beaurru A Plot. ; Lawt of Vundy, UL 

• tor'- tui - rous, a. [Eng. torturty); -otw.] 
Pertaining to or involving torture. 

" A very harsh and torturoue sense In the centre 
•f perception."— Jfors : ImmorU of the Soul. bk. ii., 
eh. lx. 

tSr'-u-Ia, s. [Lat. = & tuft of hair.] 

Bat. : The typical gen os of Torulacel (q.v.). 
8pore« in beaded chains, etmplo, readily ee- 
parating, placed on a abort, continuous, or 
septate pedicel. Microscopic fungala caasing 
mouldiness. Tointla easel is cheese-mould. 
T. (or Saccharomyces) cerevtske ia the cause of 
fermentation when yeast is brought in con- 
tact with saccharine matter. That this la ao 
is proved by the fact that fermentation is pre- 
vented by passing the yeast through a tina 
filter which atraina oubtha tonilae, or by boil- 
ing either the yeaat or the saccharine fluid, 
and then keeping it from all air, except such 
as has been passed through cotton wool, 
which prevents them re-entering it from tlia 
atmosphere in which they are believed to be 
continually floating about in a dry atate. A 
torola ia aboot *0003 of an inch iu diameter. 
It consists of a cell, generally containing a 
vacuole, bat not a nucleus. Sometimes the 
ceiia are single, at others they are in heaps or 
strings. Their ordinary moda of reproduction 
is by budding. {Huxley.) [Yeast.] 

tSr-u-la'- 9 S-I, i. pi [Mod. Lat torul(a ); 
Lat masc. pi. adj. suff. -ace L] 

Bot. : A anb-order of Coniomycetes. My- 
celium very slightly developed, inconspicuous ; 
spores simple or septate, naked, generally 
united together in chains. In tha typical 
genus the spores are of a dark colour. 
[Torula.] 

tSr'-u-ldse, tor'-u-loiis, a. [Lat. tondus, 
dirain, of torus — a protuberance.] 

Bol : Cylindrical, with several swells and 
contractions, knotted, as the pod of Cheli- 
donium. Nearly tha same as Moniliform. 

tor'- us, *. [Lat=a ronnd swelling or pro- 
tuberance.] 

1. Arch. : A semi- 
circular projecting 
moulding, occurring 
io the base of a oo- 
lumn of certain or- 
ders. it differs from 
the astragal only in 
size, the astragal be- 
ing smaller. Also 
called a Tore. 

2, Bot . : The aame 

as Receptacle and 
Thalamus (q.v.). 4V " U,, • 

torus bead-piano, «. A certain form 
of plane for making the semicircular convex 
moulding known as a torus. 

•torve, cu [Lat, forms = etern, piercing.] 
8our, stern. 

"With a toroe and tetriek oountaaance."— Puller: 
Worthies ; Lincolnshire. 

• torvod, a. (Torve.] Stern, grim, torvous. 

. _ ... " Yeat*rd»y hit breath 

Aw d Rom«, and hi* last tarred frown was death." 

Wcbitsr. 

• tor*- vi - 1^, a. [Lat. torvitas.) 8oumeas, 
sternness; grtmnesa or severity of counte- 
nance. 

• torv'-oiis, a, [Lat. forms.] Sour, stem, 
grim ; of a severe countenance. 

M That torvoui tour look produced hy anger, and that 
SV and pleating oountenance acooinjisnylng love."— 
Dor ham: Phyrico- Thool^y . hk. v„ eh. rilL 



Tor'-jf, *. A a. [Ir. toiridhs, tor, toraigkeoir, 
toruiohe— a pursuer; teir, toraekd = pursuit, 
search ; OaeL toir = poranit, a pursuer.] 


A. As substantive : 

* 1. An appellation originally given to Irieh 
moss-troopers, who, during the civil wars of 
the sixteenth century, plundered people In the 
bogs of that island, being ia arms nominally 
for the royal cause, but really to afford a 
colourable pretext for their ovrn lawless pro- 
ceedings. About a.d. 16S0 tlioas who con- 
tended for tha extreme prerogatives of the 
Crown had this contemptuous term applied 
to them by their opponents ou the popular 
side, and thus the word ultimately acquired 
its present meaning. 

" Mom- trooper*, a «ort of rebel* Jn th* northern part 
of Scotland, that live by robbery and «poll, like the 
tories hi IreUod. or the banditti iu 1 Uly.”— PhiUipt : 
Hew World of Word* led. 

2. Originally applied as a political term to 
those who were supposed to be abettors of the 
Popish Plot, and hence extended to those who 
refused to concur in excluding a Roman Catho- 
lic from the throne. Tha term.was afterwards 
extended to members of one of the great poli- 
tical parties in Britain, consisting of those 
who think It wiser to conserve the laws and 
institutions already existent in the country 
than to incur peril by attempting to remodel 
them ; the party of immobility as opposed to 
that of movement. I a modern times the term 
has been largely ouperaeded by Coneervative 
(q.v.). [Liberal, Whio.) 

‘‘At thi* tlm* were first heard two nickname* 
which, though originally giveu tu intuit, weve soon 
assumed with pride, which are atilt hi daily use, 
which have spread as widely a* the Eiiglun race, and 
which will last a a loug as the English literatore. It 
Is a curious circumstance that one ot these nicknames 
was of Scotch, and th* other of Irish, origin. Both In 
Scotland and )u Ireland, miagovenitueut bad called 


Into extsteoce baud* of desperate insn. whose ferocity 
was heightened by reitcioua eathuaiaam. Iu Scotland, 
soma of tbs persecuted Covenanters, driveo mad by 
oppression, had lately murdered the primate, had 
taken anu* against the Govern toeut, had obtained 
some advantages against the klug’a forces, aud had 
aot been put dowu till Monmouth, at the bead of 
some troops from Eugl&od. bad rooted them at Both- 
well Bridge. Tbess zealots were most numerous 
among th« rustics of the western lowlands, who wars 
vulgarly called Whigs. Thus the appellation of Whig 
was fastened oo tbs Presbyterian zealots of Scotland, 


aud was transferred to those English politician* who 
showed a disposition to opposs the court, and to treat 
Protestant nonconformist* with Indulgence, The 


bog* of Ireland, at the mams time, afforded a refuge to 
Popish outlaws, much resembling those who ware 
afterwards koowu as Whit* boy*. Thee* men were 
tbeo called Tories. Th* name of Tory was therefore 
given to Englishmen who related to concur Io ex- 
cluding a Roman Catholio prince from the throne.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt. £ng., cb. 1L 

3. A name given during the American war 
of independence to a member of tha Loyalist 
party, or any one who favoured the claims of 
Great Britain against the colonists. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the Tories ; con- 
stituted by or originating from thq Tories: 
as, Tory measures, the Tory party. 

• tory-rory, a. Wild. 

“ Yoor Tory-rory jades." 

Dryden : Kind Keeper, It. 1. 

Tdr -^-I^m, s. [Eng. tory ; -ism.] The prin- 
ciples or practices of tha Tories. 

’*A short history of toryiem and whipgtsm froto 
their cradle to their grave."— Bolinybrokm: Dietertn- 
tion upon Purtiet, lot S. 

tda'-ca, tds -ko, «. [Sp. tosca {roca) = coarse 
(rock).] (See etyra. and compound.) 

tosca rock, s. 

Geol. : The narna given by the inhabltante 
of Buenoa Ayres to a hard, cavernous, marshy, 
arenaceous rock, imbedded ia layers and 
nodular masses among the argillaceous earth 
or mud of the Pampas. It constitutes part of 
the Pampean formation, and Is probably of 
Pleistocene aga. Tha adoption of the local 
term tosca by Darwin has given ft general 
currency. 

tope, v.t. [Teabe, Touse.) To tease or comb 
wool. (Prop.) 

tosh, a. [0. Fr. tonst = shorn, clipped, pared 
round, from Lat. tonsus, pa. par. of tondeo s= 
to shear, to clip.] Neat, trim. 

tosh -ach (cA guttural), a. [Toisech.] 

tSsh’-er, ». [Etym. doubtful.) A kind of 
flshtng-boat. 

. “Tho* a toeher U not * longshore driver, though 
both llttio vesaeii are employed Tu catohlny what they 
CM^dos* Into tho laud .*- Daily Teiegrxtph, A'ov. 2S, 

toss, tosao, * toss-on, «.f. & f. [Wei. tosio 
= to Jerk, toss ; foi — a quick Jerk, a tose.] 

A, Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. To throw with the hand, to fling ; par- 


ticalarly, to throw with ths palm of the hand 
npward ; to throw upward. 

2. To roll or tumble about ; to move back- 
wai Js aud forwards. 

** She turn'd, ebe tou'd herself iu bsd. 

Ou all sides doubt* and terrors met her." 

Wordsworth : Idiot Boy. 

$. To hurl, to cast, to fling. 

" Even qow did the sea 
Tim op opoo our shore thi* chert." 

Shaketp. : Peridet, 111. 1 

* i. To hurl or throw figuratively. 

“ Back do I ton th**o treasons to thy bes4. M 

Shaket/K : Lear, v. 8. 

5. To lift, heave, or throw with a sudden 
jerk ; to jerk : as, To toss the head. 

* 6. To wield, to brandiah. 

** I have been trained up in warlike etoare 
To toeten *pesr« and shield." 

Spenter:*^ III. H.S 

7. To cause to rtea and fall ; to pitch, or 
mova from one placa to another, ae with a 
quick, Jerky motion ; to dart about. Gene- 
rally uaed of the sea. 

“ We being exceedingly towed with the tempest'— 
Act* xxvli. it 

* 8. To agitate ; to maks restless ; to keep 
In euspen.se. 

** Ths souldten were towed to and fro with hope aud 
fear “—Brende: Quintus Curtlue, lo. 12». 

* 9. To keep in play ; to keep repeating. 

** Spend your years Id lotting all the rule* of gram- 
nar.lu common achoola"— Atcham: Schoolmaster 

* 10. To dress out. 

M I remember, a few day* ago, to have walked behind 
a damsel, totted out la nU the gnlety of fifteen."— 
HoLltmith : 77*o See, Ho. 1. On Drew. 

11. To gam bis with by apioning a coin : as. 
Til toss you for it. 

IL Mining: To agitate, as ore. ou a kieve ; 

to toze. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To roll and tumble, to fling* to writhe 
!n violent commotion. 

u Turning aud totting about In the heat and onrest of 
hts fever." Longfellow: Milet Standith, v. 

t 2. To ba flung or daahed about: as, A 
boat tosses on the sea. 

3. To mova up and down. 

“There a placid lake, with aoftly totting ripple*. 

— Barpcr'e Ha/utine, May, 1862, p. 67a 

4. To toss np (q.v.). 

TT (1) To toss of: To ewallow at a gulp ; to 
drink hastily : as, To toss off a glass of liquor. 

(2) To toss the oars : 

NauL : To throw the oars, with ilieir blade* 
up, fn a perpendicular direction, as a anlute. 

(3) To toss up , to toss : To decide something 
by tha «ida of a coin that la uppermost after 
being opun or thrown into the air. 

“There may bare been Instance* where Juris* h*v* 

* towed up' sooner thau remain to cauviuce an obsti- 
nate colleague."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 23, 16M. 

toss, • tosse, *. [Tosa, v.) 

1. A throwing upwards, or with a Jerk ; the 
act of tossing ; the atate of being tossed or 
thrown. 

“A *htp‘a cook, who was a lame man, died at •«*, 
and they gave him the sailor'* foas overboard.*— 
Da a* Telegraph, Aug. 2*, 1187. 

2. A throwing np or Jerking of the head ; a 
particular manner of raising the head with a 
Jerk. 

“There la haedly a polite scotenc*, !n the fellowfc* 
dialogue*, wfatcb doth not absolutely rsqulr* somt 
. . . suitable ton of tha head, with certain office* 
assigned to each hand."— Swift : Introd. Polite Cton* 
venation. 

* 3. A etate of anxiety. 

“Thi* put u* at the Board Into * toeto^—Pepyt 
Diary, J uo* *, 1M6. 

4. A toas-up (q.v.X 

II To win ths toss: To have something de 
elded io one’s favour hy tha toaaing np of a 
coin. 

" Hasn't old Brooks won the tow with hi* lucky 
halfpeaoy 1~—Bughe* l Tom Pnrum’t School Day* 
pt U ch. v. 

toss-up, f. The throwing up of a coin to 
decide aouia point, a a a wager or matter of 
dispute; hence, an even hazard, a matter 
winch may turn out or ba decided one way or 
tha other with equal advantage; an even 
chance. 

M [It] looked a tom-up as to which would arrivs horn* 
tint."— field. Sept. 4, IBM. 

* toss-pot, a. A toper, a drinker, a aot, a 
drunkard. 

"Our luatifl tow pott and awilbbowla.’— P, Holland: 
PHnie, hk. xxlll., ch. xviiL 


t5a'~s$l, *. [Tabbel.) ( Prov .) 


Cite, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, P#t* 
or, wore, wqU, work, whd, sdn; mute, otlh, cure, unite, cur, rule, rtll; try, Syrian. », oe = e; ey = a; qu » kw. 
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* tosse'-mSnt, * toss'- mSnt, «. [Eng. 
toss ; -ment.) The act of tossing ; the state of 
being tossed. 

** Sixteen year* tossement upon the wave# of thl* 
troublesome world.”— J. B. .* WorcfSter* Apophthegm**. 

p. 108. 

toss'-er, i. [Eng. ton, v. ; *cr.] One who 
tosses. 


14 A* *ati» faction to the hltufrin* god. 

To tend hi* tossers forth.* 

Beaum. k Piet. : Maid tn iht Mill, It 2. 


• toss'-I-ly, adv. [Eng. tossy; -ly.} In a tossy 
manner; with affected indifference, careless- 
ness or contempt. (Prot>.) 

" 8he answered tossily enough." — C. Kingsley: Feast, 
eh. Tit 


toss'-ing, s. [Toss, r.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of one who, or of 
that which, tosses ; the state of being tossed ; 
a rising and felling snddenly ; a rolling and 
tumbling about 

"The crawliagi of an emmet or tosrtnge of a feather 
la a tempestuous air.”— SsarcA ; Light of Mature, roL 
iL, pt. lit, cb. xxv. 

2. Mining ; Tozlng ; the operation of agitat- 
ing ore in a tub in which it is rotated in water 
by a stirrer on a vertical axis. 


toss' -f, a. [Eng. toss; -y.) Tossing, espe- 
cially tossing the head, as in acorn or con- 
tempt ; hence, affectedly indifferent, offhand, 
contemptuous. (Prow.) 

" Answered by some tossy commonplace."— C. Kings- 
ley ; Feast, cb. viL 

tost, pret. or pa. par. qf v. [Tosa, v.) 

t#t (1) «. [Dan. tot ; Icel. tottr, applied to 
dwarfish persons.] 

1. Anything small or insignificant ; used as 
a term of endeanneut. 

2. A small drinking-cup, holding about half 
a pint. (Prop.) 

3. A email quantity; especially applied to 
to liquor. (Slang.) 

"Haydn . . . liked company ; hot If a guest stayed 
beyoad « certain period, tbegreat composer would sud- 
denly etart nn, tap hie forehead and eey, *Exeoie me. 
I have a (of;* by which he meant that he had a thought, 
and mtxt go to his study to Jot it down. A miuute 
after he would return, looking all the brighter; and 
aa forgetlai m the Irish Judge of La Rochefoucauld'* 
maxim— that yon may hoodwink wie person, hot not 
all the world. The expression, 1 a (of of spirits,' la aald 
to have had this respectable origin.—^ James' t 
Gazette. Sept. 10, 1883. 

4. A foolish person. (Pro r.) 

t<$t (2), s. [Tot, v.] A snm in simple or com- 
pound addition, set at examinations in the 
Civil Service. (English.) 

tot-book, *. A book containing tots for 
practice. 

t8t, v.t. [An abbrev. of fu/nJ (<!♦▼♦)-] To sum 
up, to count* (Generally with up.) ( Colloq .) 
“The lost two tot up the hill.*’— Thackeray : Bound- 
about Papers, xix. 

to ta’-ig-Ite, 8. [After Totaig, Ross-shire, 
where found ; $uff. - ite (A/t».).j 
Aftn. : A mineral occurring in small brown 
crystalline grains in limestone. The analyses 
indicate that it la probably an Intermediate 
product resulting from the hydration of 
Salilite (q.v.). 

to-tal, 'td'-tall, o, & *. [Fr. total , from 
Low Lat. totalis , from Lat totus =s whole, 
from the same root as tumid ; Sp. total ; Ital. 
totals.] 

A. As adjective ; 

]. Of or pertaining to the whole ; compre- 
hending the whole ; complete in all its parte ; 
entire. 

2. Complete In degree ; absolute, thorough : 
aa, a total loss, a total wreck. 

*3. Potting everything Into s small com- 
pass ; summery, curt, abrupt. 

“To my question* yon so total arc." 

Sydney : Astrophti, W. 

*4, Complete In number; all. 

" There lay the total keys.’'— Be Quinoeys Spanish 
Jfuu, i 8, p. 7. 

B. As subst. : The whole ; the whole sum or 
amount; aggregate. 

“ Bat I shall tom up these particulars In a total, 
which is thns expressed hy Salat Chrysostom."— Bp. 
Taylor ; Episcopacy Asserted, f 48, 

total-abstinence, s. The entire absten- 
tion from the use of alcoholic liquors as 
beverages, or except under medical prescrip- 
tion. [Temperance.] 

total-eclipse, #, [Eclipse, II.] 


total-reflection, a [Reflection, H 2.] 

to-tal, v.t. [Total, a.] To amount to the 
total sum of ; to reach the total of. 

t6'-tal-i-$a-tor, s. (Fr. totalisateur.] An 
instrument or apparatus used for purposes of 
betting on horse-races. It is used on the 
continent of Europe, in Australia, and New 
Zealand. 

** A board is exhibited containing the names of the 
horses starting. A person who wishes to back a horse 
pays in a pound, or as many pounds as he likes, to the 
officer in charge of the tot<Uisator. When the race is 
over, all the money staked Is divided between the 
bookers of the wincing horse. less 10 per cent, which 
Is the profit of the management. The amount of 
money staked oa each horse is ladicsted by figures, 
which axe altered every time a fresh deposit Is made, 
so tbat a backer can at any time see with how many 
others he is to share in the total stakes, should the 
horse selected by him win ; and. he can. if he chooses, 
make some computation as to the total amount of 
stakes to be divided." — Earning Standard, Oct. 33, 
1086. 

to-tiU'-I-t#, b. [Fr. totality, from total = total 
(q.v.).] The whole or complete sum; the 
whole quantity or amount ; the quality or 
state of being total. 

"The danvtlon of totality Is in soma esses reckoned 
only by seconds.”— Daily Telegraph, Sept, ft, 1883. 

to'-tal lze, v.t. A i. [Eng. total; -ize.] 

A. Trans . ; To make total or complete ; to 
reduce to completeness. 

B. Intrans. : To bet by measure of the 
totalisator (q.v.). 

“The totalising system bos been flourishing ever 
elnca at the German and Aostrion race-meeting*. 
tit. James's Gazette, June 14, 1887. 

to'-tal-ljf, adv. [Eng. total, a. ; -ly.] In a 
total manner or degree ; entirely, completely, 
wholly, fully. 

"There Is no need of being so tender shoot the repu- 
tations of those who are totally abandoned to sin. — 
Seeker: Sermons, voL L, ser. 28. 

• to tal-ness, s. [Eng. total, a. ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being total; totality, en- 
tireness, completeness. 

td-tam, ». [Totem.] 

to-ta-nf-noe, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. totan(us) ; 
Lad fam. pi. adj. auff. - inaz .] 

OmitK : A aub-faraily of Scolapacidae. Bill 
straight or alightly curyed upwards, with 
groove as far aa or beyond middle, nostrils 
very narrow ; hind toe rather long and slender, 
barely reaching the grouud ; the toes in front 
joined by a membrane. 

td-ta'-nus, i. [Etym. doubtful : said to be 
from Ital. totano = a squid.] 

Ornith. : A genua of ScolopacicUe, or, If that 
family is divided, of Totaninse (q.v.), with 
twelve apeclea universally distributed. Bill 
alightly curved at tip. groove half the length 
of the bill; wings with first quill longest; 
tarsi with very narrow scales in front. They 
frequent sandy seashores, where ihey seek for 
food by probing the sand with their bills* 
Several of the species are io high demand 
aa game birds, being much esteemed for the 
table. The Solitary Sandpiper (T. Solitariv* ) 
and the Yellow-ehank (T. JUtvipes) are United 
States apeciea. There are several - European 
apeclea, 

t5t-§hee'-fia, [Chinese.] A Chinese ver- 
mifuge prepared from Quisqualia chinensLs. 

* tote (I), • tot-en, v.i. [A. 8. tdtian = to pro- 
ject, to stick out, to peep out.] [Tofirr.] 

1, To project or atlck out. 

2. To pry, to peep, to look, to observe. 

tote (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtfuL According to 
Bartlett, probably of African origin.] To 
carry, to bear. (Southern United State*.) 

“ Him report of his having induced the aristocratic 
Navajc* to tote his luggage was received front the 
month of Gea‘1 Kane with a good-natured amused de- 
rision.*— Tran*. Amer. Philos. Society, xiiL 211. (187a) 

H To tote fair : To be honest and upright In 
ena’a dealings ; to act fairly, 

tote-load, f. As much as one can carry. 

• tote (3), v.t. [Toot (2), v .] 

tote (1), a [Fr. tout ; Lat. totus.) The whole ; 
the entire lot or body. (Amer. Colloq.) 

tote (2), b. [Etym. doubtful.] A joiner’s name 
for the handle of a plane. 

* tot-el-er, 8. [Icel. tauta ~ to mutter, to 
whisper ; Dut. tuyten.) A whisperer. 


td'-tom, td -tam, i. [See extract) 

Anthrop. : Soma entity, usually an animal 
or a plant, with which the members of a tribe 
connect themselves, calling themaelvea by its 
name, and deriving a mythic pedigree from 
it Thus among the Algonquin Indians of 
North America, the name Bear, Wolf, Tor- 
toise, Deer, or Rabbit, serves to designate 
each of a number of clans into which the race 
Is divided, a man belonging to such clan being 
himself actually spoken of as a bear, a wolf, 
&c., and the figures of these animals indicate 
ing the clan in the native picture-writing. 

"The name or symbol of a u Algonquin clan aulua) 
la called ‘dodalm.’and this word. In its usual forlu of 
totem, has beoome aa acoepted term among ethno- 
logists to describe similar customary surname* ovea 
the world."— Tylor: Prim. Cult (ed. 1871), 1L 211 

totem-animal, s. 

Anthrop. : An animal which gives Ita name 
to a tribe or family, of which it is usually re- 
garded as the ancestor and protector. 

*‘8ome account* describing the lotem-anlmal sa 
being actually the sacred object.”— Tylor: Prim. Ctslk- 
(ed. 1871), ii. 2ia 

totem-clan, «. 

Anthrop.: A clan having a totem, from 
which it derivea ite name, and which ia re- 
garded u an ancestor and protector. 

totem-pole, totem-post, «. A polo 

or post, upon which Images of totems are hung 
or engraved. 

, totem-stage, i. 

Anthrop.: That stage of mental development, 
through which it has been assumed all people- 
have passed, during which animais, troee, Ac., 
art regarded with religious reverence. 

to-tSm'-Ic, a. [Eng. totem ; -ic.] Of or be- 
longing to a totem or totemlsin (q.v.). 

** Tribe# who are organized on tho totemio prlneipia.’ 
—Schoolcraft : Indian Tribes, L 320. 

to -tem i^m, $. [Eng. totem ; -ism,] 

1. Anthrop.: The division of a race of peoplo 
Into clans and femilies, each having Its parti* 
cular. totem, with the differences of rank, 
marriage customs, and other social arrange- 
ments arising therefrom. 

2. Comparative Religions : 

(1) A name primarily used to denote the 
form of religion widely pi^valent among the 
North American Indians, though by no mean* 
confined to them. It consists in the adora- 
tion of certain objects and animals believed 
to be related to each separate stock or blood- 
kindred of human beings. 

(2) A stage in religious progress usually 
succeeding Fetichiam, the objects of worship 
being generally of a higher nature. In to- 
temism as practised amoog the Algonquina 
the totem is actually regarded aa the sacred 
object and protector of the family bearing ita 
name and symbol. Among certain Australian 
tribes each family has some animal or vege- 
table as ite “ kobong,” Ita friend or protector, 
and & mysterious connexion subsists between 
a man and his kobong, which he is reluctant 
to kill if It Is an animal, or to gather if it ia 
a vegetable. Similar customs exist in Asia 
and Africa. Lubbock and Spencer have 
favoured tbe idea that totemism sprang from 
tbe very general practice of naming individual 
men after animals, Bear. Deer, Eagle, Ac., 
these becoming in certain cases hereditary 
tribe-names. Commenting on their opinions, 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1871, fi. 215) remark* 
that " while granting such a theory affords a 
rational interpretation of the obscure focts ol 
totemism, we must treat it as a theory not 
vooched for by sufficient evidence, and within 
our knowledge liable to mislead if pushed to 
extremes. 

to'-tem 1st, s. [Eng. totem ; -1st.] 

Anthrep. : A member of a totem-clan. 

"That the 8ahine wood peck# r ha# been a totem may 
be pretty certainly established by the evideocn ol 
Plntorch. The people tailed fay fai* name (FiciniJ de- 
clined. Jlka totemists everywhere, to eat their holy 
bird, la thlt case tbe woodpecker."—#!. Lang: Myth, 
Jtitual, Jt XeHgUm, 1L 7L 

to tem 1st io, a. [Eng. totemist; -ic.) To- 
tem ic (q.v.). 

“ It ■eerns acareely possible to de ay the early and pro- 
longed existence of totemist ic practices in Egyptian 
religion. “—A. Lang, in Jfineteenth Century, BepL, 
1888, p. 430. 

*tdt'-er, s. [Eng. tot(e) (3), v, ; -er.] One 
who toots or plays a pipe or horn. 


boil, b< 5 y ; potit, JdM ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9 bin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Lag. 
"Clan, -tlan =3 shan. -tion, -slon — sh&n ; -(Ion, -flon — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shiU# -ble, -die, Ac. = beh del. 
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tether, a. or jmm. [See def.] A colloquial 
contraction of that other , that being the old 
ueuter article. [Tone.] 

* How happy could I be with eltbsr. 

War* tother dear charmer awtjr." 

Qay : Beggar* Opera, L L 

t6t I d6m ver'-bls, phr. [Lat] In so 

many words ; ia the very words. 

to'-tl-ef quo'-tl-ej, phr. [Lat.] As often 
as one, so often the other. 

to-tl-p&T-mate, a. & a. [Totifalmks.] 

A. As adj . : Pertainmg or relating to the 
Totipalmes. 

B, A* subsl. : Any member of the tnbe Toti- 
palmes. 

* td-tip&l-xna’-ti, *. pL [Totipalmes.] 

• to-tl-p&T-mes, * to - tl - p*U - ma' - 1 1, 
t td-tl-p&l-ma'-toa, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, from 
Lat. totus — whole, end palma — the sole of a 
goose's foot] 

Omit k, : A group of Swlmmiog Birds, having 
the hind toe connected with the other toes 
with a web. The first form wss used by 
Cuvier, the eecnnd by K&up. [Steoanopodes.] 

• td-ti-prSj-^nje, a [Lat totus = whole, 
and prctsenlia = presence.] Total presence; 
presence everywhere ; omnipresence. 

"Our awn manner of existence in a sphere or por- 
tion of space sufficient to receive tha action of many 
corporeal particle* wo may term a totipresenoe through, 
ont tha contact* of that ephere, we may then con. 
celre another eubetanoe totipreaent in tha ephere of 
an Inch, an ell. a rod. a mile."— Search: Light of 
Nature, voL li, pt. L, ch. xlL 

t6-tl-pr£j-$nt, a. [Toti presence. 3 Pre- 
sent everywhere ; omnipresent. 

to' -to 500-16, phr. [Lat] By the width of 
heaven, wide as the poles apart 

4 tot-sane, s. [Tutsan.] 

* ttft'-tdd, a. [See del] Marked with the 
word tot (Lat= so mnch), said formerly of a 
good debt due to the crown, before which the 
officer in the exchequer had written the word 
tot , as en abbreviation of the sentence tot 
pecuniae regi debetur = so much money Is due 
to the king. 

tft'-ter, 4 tot Ton, t>.i. & f. IProp. tolter , a 
freq. from tilt (q.v.) ; cf. A. 8. trait rian — to 
totter, to vacillate, from trait = totterv, un- 
stable ; O. Dut tottteren (for tolteren) = to 
tremble.] 

A Intransitive : 

1. To apj>ear as if about to fall when walk- 
ing er standiog ; to be unsteady ; to stagger. 

"Tha breth stlnkyng, tha hand* trimhling, tha had 
hanging, and tha feet* tottereng, a finally no part left 
in right couraa and frame. — air T. Mow; Work**, 

P.M. 

2. To shake ; to be on the point of falling ; 
to tremble. 

" That gorernmant had fallen : and whatever had 
leaned upon the rained fabric began to totter." — Mac- 
aulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvlli. 

* B. Tran*. : To shake out of a steady 
position. 

" From tha oaetls's tottered battlement*." 

ShaJt€*p. : Richard II., ill. a 

t3t'-ter (1), *. [EDg. tot, v. ; -er.] One who 
tots or casta up ; a reckoner. 

4 tdt-ter (2), a [Tatter.] 

t6t'-ter-er, *. [Eng. totter ; -er.) One who 
totters. 

tilt ter-lng, pr. par. or a. [Totter, r.] 

t6t'-ter-Irig-ljf, adv. [Eug. tottering ; -ly.] 
In a tottering manner. 

T6t'-tern-hoe, i. [See def.] 

Grog. : A parish In the county of Bedford, 
two-and-a-half miles W.S.W. from Dunstable. 

Totternhoe-stone, #. 

Geol. : A gray chalk, or compact gray sandy 
limestone, constituting a rone in the Lower 
Chalk. Named by Whitaker from Tottern- 
hoe, where it was first discriminated* Fauna 
about eighty or ninety epecles. 

t6t - ter-$f, a. [Eng. totter, v. ; -y.] Trem- 
bling or shaking, as though about to foil ; 
unsteady, shaking. 

" Wh*t * tottorg performance It wa*."— T. Hughs*: 
Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. vi. 

4 tttt'-tle, a. (Tomr.) 


t$t'-tle, v.i, [See def.] A variant of toddle 
(q.v.). (Pr or.) 

t6t'-tlUh,t6t'-lIsh,a. [Eng. totter); -Wi.] Tot- 
tering, trembling, shaking, unsteady. 

"Our llttl* boat wac light and totlithf—Hammendt 
IV i/d Northern Scent, p. *>7. 

ttft'-tjf, t6t'-tie, a. [For tolty, l.e., tilty , from 
tilt, v. (q.v.).] Unsteady, dizzy, tottery. 

" 1 wu somewhat totty when f received the good 
knight's blow."— Scott : Ivanhoe, ch. xxxUL 

to-tf, «. [Etvm. dnubtful.] A name given In 
some parts of the Pacific to a sailor or fisher- 
man. ( Simmonds .) 

ttfil-can, tou- can, a. (Fr., from Sp. and 
Port tncano, from the cry of the hird.] 

Oruitfr . : The popular name of any bird of 
the genus Rhamphastos, often applied to ths 
whole family Bhamphastid® (q.v.). Tliey are 
all natives of tropical America, and are easily 
distinguished by their enormous hill. Irregu- 
larly toothed along the margin of the mandi- 
bles. All the species live Id pairs in the shade 
of the forests, occaslooally congregating in 
small psrtiea, but never approsching the hu- 
. man habitations. In the true Toucans [Rham- 
phastos] the ground colour of the plumage 
is generally black; the throat, breast, and 
rump adorned with white, yellow, and red; 
the body is short and thick ; teil rounded or 
even, varying In length In the different species, 
aDd capable of being turned up over the back 
when the hird goes to roost. Toucana have 
been described as carnivorous ; In captivity 
they will readily devour small birds, but pro- 
bably in a state of nature their diet consists 
almost exclusively of fruit. They are remark- 
able among birds for a regurgitation of food, 
which, after being e wallowed, is brought up 
to undergo mastication, an operation some- 
what analogous to the chewing of the cud 
among ruminants. They are easily tamed, 
and bear confinement well, even in cold 
climates. 

tou-ca-na, s, [Mod. Lat. = a toucan.] 

A st ran. : A small, circumpolar constellation, 
situated on the Antarctic Circle, nearly oppo- 
site to Crux australis, In relation to the South 
Pole, the intervening space between the two 
constellations being nearly devoid of stars. 
It contains nine visible stare, the largest, a 
Toucan®, being only of the third magnitude. 

t6n'-c$n-£t, a. [Eng. toucan ; -et.\ 

OrnitK , ; A popular name for any Individual 
of the genus Pteroglossus (q.v.). [Toucan.] 

"There are three specie* of toucan* in Demers ra, 
and three diminutive*, which may be called toueanets 
— Waterton: Wandering* in SouM America. 

ton cArig', a. [Native name.] A kind of 
boat much nsed at Malacca and Singapore, 
propelled either hy oar or sail, speedy, rather 
flat in the centre, but sharp at the extremities. 

tof^h, 4 towch, v.t. A i. [Fr. toucher, from 

O. H. Gsr. x\ icchen ; Ger. rucken = to draw 
with a quick motion, to twitch ; 0. Dut. 
tocken, tucktn = to touch; Sp. & Port, tocar 
— to touch ; ItaL toccare ; cogn. with Lat. 
duco = to draw.] [Tuck, v. ; Tow, r.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To perceive hy the aenee of feeling. 

" All thing* tb*lr form* exprea*. 

Which we can touch, tact*, feel, or hear, or aee.* 
Davit : Immort of the Soul, xliL 

2. To come lu contact with In aov way, 
hut especially hy means of the liaod, fingers, 
Ac. ; to hit or strike gently against. 

" Touch but my lip* with those fair Up* of thine," 
Shakeep. : Ventu £ Adonis, U&, 

3. To strike gently with an Instrument, 
stick, or the like. 

“ Then with hi* sceptre that the deep control*. 

He fowcAed.the chief*, and steeled their manly •onlt," 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xlit S8. 

4. To meddle or Interfere with ; to handle. 

“ No ion of Man descend, for eerrlle gain*. 

To touch the booty, while a foe remalus. 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad tL SSL 

5. To take as food or drink ; to taste. 

" He die* that toucht any of this fruit* 

8haketp. : A* You Like It, 1L 7. 

fi. To 8 trike, to hurt, to Injure. 

** I will not touch thine eye." 

Shakeep. : King John, It. 1. 

8[ Hence, to Injure or affect, as In character ; 
to cause loss or hurt to. 

" No loe* ihall foucA her in my company." 

Shaktp, : Measure for Measure. III. L 


7. To come to; to reach, to attain; to 
arrive at. 


"The rapid rUe of exchange, which on Wednwda# 
morning bad touched *3 drachma* to the pound star 
ling."— nm«. March li, ISM. 

8. To land at ; to come to shore st 

“ He touched the port* deiired." 

gShaktp. Troilus k Creuida, 1L L 

9. To come near to ; to hit 


" Then you touched the Hie of nur design." 

Shaktp. : Troilus k Creuida, iL 1 

4 10. To affect ; to concern ; to relate to. 


" 0 Cnsar, read mine Ont ; for mine's a suit 
That toucht Cssar nearer." 

Shaktp. : Julius Cottar, ill. L 


11. To handle, speak of, or deal with gently 
or slightly ; to treat of. 


" Wonders, which® in the Crete booke of Polycroui- 
con are euflycyently Unu^ied."— Fabgan : Chrongde, 
ch. L 


* 12. To try or teat as with a touchstone ; 
to probe, to try. 

" Which, being touched and tried, prove* valueless " 
Shaktp : King John, UL 

13. To affect, to Impress, to strike. 

" If any air of music touch their ears." 

Shaketp, : Merchant of Venice, v. 

14. To make an Impression on ; to move, 
to affect ; to stir mentally ; to fill with pas 
sion or other emotion. 


"0 agony l the utmost I oan da 
Touche* him not," Browning : Paracelsus, V, 

15. To make an impression on ; to have an 
effect on. 


"It* face must be very fiat and smooth, and *o hard, 
that a file will not touch it, a* smith* aajr when a fils 
will not aat, or race It."— Moxon: Mechanical Exer 
cise*. 

16. To Infect. 

"The life of all bU blood 

Ie touched corruptibly Shaktp. : King John, v. 7. 

* 17. To Influence hy Impulse ; to Impel 
forcibly. 

" No decree of mine. 

To touch with lightest moment of impulse 
HU free wllL" Milton : P. L., x. 41 

4 18. To move, to stir np, to excite, to rouse, 
to kindle. 

" Which touched the very virtue of compassion in thee." 

Shaktp. : Tempest, L *. 

19. To render crazy or partially lnssne ; to 
affect with a slight degree of insanity. (Seldom 
used except In the pa. par.) 

4 20. To censure ; to animadvert upon. 

" Doctor Parker, in bis sermon before them, touched 
them for their living so near, that they went near te 
touch him for bit life." — Hayward. 

21. To lay the hand on for the purpose ol 
curing of a disease. Said especially of the 
disease called the king's evil. 

" Walked round the fortification*, touched eorut 
scrofulous people, and then proceeded in one of his 
yachts to Southampton."— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch. viiL 

22. To handle In a skilful manner: 


(1) To play on, as a musician ; to perform, 
as a piece of music. 


" He had not ceased to touch 
The harp or viol which himself had framed.* 

Wordsworth i Excursion, hk. viL 


(2) To discourse of; to write abont; to 
treat of. 


(3) To paint or form as an artist 
" Such heavenly touche* o'er touched earthly facss." 

Shaktp. : Sonnet 17. 

4 23. To mark or delineate slightly or finely; 
to add a slight etroke or strokes to, as with a 
pen, pencil, brush, Ac, 

" The lines, though touch'd but faintly, er* drawn 
right/ Pope: Essay on Criticism, H 

TT, Geovu : To meet without cutting ; to b« 
In contact with. A straight line Is said to 
tonch a circle when It meets the circle, and, 
being produced, does not cut It. Two circles 
are said to touch each other when they meet 
but do not cut each other. A straight Hoe 
can touch a circle or curve In only one point. 
Two circles or epheree can touch each other 
in only ons point, and a sphere can tonch a 
plane in only one point. [Contact, Tanoent.J 

B. Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To be in contact; to be In a etate of 
junction so that there ie no intervening *pace. 

2. To exercise or use the organs of feeling. 

" Descend, and touch, and enter." 

Tennyson : In Memoriam, xollL IA 

• 3. To fasten on ; to take effect 

4. To mention or treat of anything slightly 
or briefly. [<f 6. (2).] 

5. To come to land ; to call In at a port. 

" Tbenoe Ttheyl stand over toward* Cap* St Fmu. 
claco, not touching any "where usually till they come 
to Manta"— Dampier: Voyage* (an. 1684). 


i 




j 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w6t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, whd, sbn; mate, cdb, oiire, qnite, our, rdle, ffrU; try, Syrian. », co = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 
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*■ 6. To reach, to attain. 

- Th* toU of the p*pl* touched to the beren. 

So loud* cried# a tb*T with m*ry *t*vea. 

Chaucer : C. T., 1.W4. 

H Naut. : To have the leech of a sail ao 
struck by the wind that a tremulous motion 
ta caused by it. 


% 1, To touch cU: 

Naut. : To call in at ; to come or go with- 
ont Btaying. 

« Th* neit d*y we touched at Sidon."— Act* xitIL 4. 

2. To touch and go: 

Naut. : To rub against the ground with the 
keel, as a vessel under sail, without the speed 
being much lessened. 

3. To touch down : 

Football: To place the ball In touch- 

4. To touch off: 

(1) To sketch hastily ; to finish by touches. 

• (2) To discharge, as a canoo. 


5. To touch on : 

• (1) To come or go to for a short time ; to 
touch st 


" I m*de * littls ror»ge roaad the 1*ke, *ad touched 
on th* sever*! town* that lie oa It* OOMt*."— Addtom 
On Italy. 


(2) To allude to ; to speak or discourse of 
briefly. 

" Touched on Mnhomst 

With macb ooatempt." T envy ton ; /Vinc*M. It 114 


6. To touch on a ‘proof: To make corrections 
ou the proof of an illustration for the guid- 
ance of the engraver. 

7. To touch up : 

(1) To repair or Improve by slight touches. 

M What be **w wu oaly her n*tar»i ooant*iumce 
touched up with the u»u*l lmpror*m*ftU of u> Aged 
eoqaette. — Additon. 

(2) To remind. ( CoUoq .) 

8. To touch the wind : 

Naut. : To keep the eh ip as near the wind 
as possible. 

*9. Touch pot, touch penny: A proverbial 
phrase, signifying No credit given. 


fcotich (1), * touche, * towche, *. [Touch, v .} 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of toncliing, or the state of being 
touched ; contact ; the junction of two bodies 
at the surface, so that there ie no intervening 
apace. 

•• Their touch affright* me u * (erpenr* (ting." 

Shake*?. : S Btnry Yl„ 11L X. 

2. The sense of feeling or common sensation, 
one of the five eenses. 

* 3. A touchstone (q.v.). 

• 4, Hence, that by which anything is tested 
or examined ; a test, as of gold by a to ach- 
at me ; proof, trial, assay. 

The fortune of ten thousand men 
Most bid* th* touch." 

Shake*?. : 1 Btnry IT.. It. 4 

• 5. Proof ; tried qualities. 

•* My friend* of noble touch wbm I «m forth. 

Bid me f*rewelL ‘ Shake*?, t CvrUXantu. It. 1. 

* 6. Stone of the kind used as touchstones. 
A terra often applied to any costly marble, 
but properly to the besanitea of the Greeks, 
a very hard, black granite. 

" A new inonarceat of touch end *Ub**t«r." — Puller. 

7. Any single act in the exercise of an art : 

as, 

(1) A stroke of a pen, pencil, or the like. 

“ ArtlficUl etrife 

Live* In thoe* touch**, 11 Teller than life.* 

Shakttp, : Timen of Athens, L 1. 

(2) The act of the hand on a musical instru- 
ment. 

*' Thon tout Indeed a rare touch on thy harp.** 
Matthew Arnold : Empedoelee on Etna, L. 1. 

(3) Hence, a musical note. 

“ With sweetest touche* pierce yonr mistress’ ear." 

Shake*?. : Merchant of Venice, e, 

8. The act or power of exciting the passion a 
or sffectlona. 

“ Not alon* 

The death of Folrla, with more orgeat touche*. 

Do strongly spe*lr t' as." 

Shake*?. : Antony A Cleopatra, L 4. 

9. Mental feeling or sensation ; affection, 

emotion. * 

41 N* beast so fierce bat knows a touch of pity.** 
Shake*?. : Richard III., t S 

10. Trait, chsracteristic. 

"One touch of Bator* makes tbs whole world kin," 
Shake*?. ; Troliu* A Crettida, 11L 4 

11. A small quantity or degree ; a dash, a 
•pica, a smack. 

*• A touch of fro*t."-/l*fci. Jan. B, IMA 


12. A stroke ; a aucceasful effort or attempt. 

*• One meets sometime* with very nice touche* of 
raillery.**— Additon : On Medal*. 

* 13. The extent to which a person ia in- 
terested or affected. (Slang.) 

” Print my preface In such a form as. to th* book* 
sellers' phrase. wiU make a (ixpeaoy towcA. Swift. 

* 14. A hint, & suggestion ; slight notice or 
intimation. 

" A slight touch will put him to mlad of them."— 
Bacon. 

* 15. Animadversion, censnre, reproof. 


'• I never bare any foucA of eooactenre with greater 
regret”— A tog Chariot: Eikon Batilike . 

• 16. Particular application of anything to 
a person ; personal reference or application. 

" Speech of touch towards others shoo id b* sparingly 
used. —Bacon; hhtayt ; Of fHtcourt*. 


* 17. Euphemistically, sexual intercourse, 

*• Free from touch or eoil with her," 

Shake *?. : Measure for Mearure, ▼. 

18. A boy*e game ; tig. 

IL Technically: 

1. Fine Arte: The peculiar handling usual 
to an artist, and by which his work may be 
known. 


2. Football : The ground behind a line 
drawn in a line with the goal-posts. 

** Wither* nearly acored by a apteadld rua *t th* 
top sids, hut wm pushed iuto touch."— field, Dec. 8, 
1884 . 

3. Music : 


(1) The resistance made to the fingers by 
the keys of a pianoforte or organ. 

(2) The peculiar manner in which a player 
presses the keyboard, whether light, pearly, 
heavy, clumsy, firm, Ac. 

4. Obstetrics: The examination of the mouth 
of the womb by actual contact of the hand or 
fingers. 

5. Physiology: 

(1) Human : The sense through which man 
takes cognisance of the palpable properties of 
bodies. In a wide application, it is sometimes 
called the general sense, because by it we be- 
come conscious of all seusory impressions 
which are not the objects of smell, sight, 
taste, or hearing, which are calied the special 
senses: even these, however, are held by 
modern biologists to be highly specialised 
forms of touch, which is often calied the 
“ mother of all the senses." In a more limited 
application, touch is applied to that modifica- 
tion of general sensibility which is restricted 
to the tegumentary surface or to some special 
portion of it, and which serves to convey 
definite ideas as to the form, size, number, 
weight, temperetnre, hardness, softness, Ac., 
of oltfects brought within its cognizance. 
These sensations are received by the termina- 
tions of the cutaneous nerves, and thence 
conveyed to the brain. The sense of touch is 
distributed over the surface of the body, but 
is much more acuta in some parts than in 
others, t.g ., in the hand. It is also capable 
of great improvement and development; and 
the blind, who have to depend largely on the 
sense of touch for guidance, acquire extra- 
ordinarily delicate and accurate powers of 
perception with the fingers; difference of 
form, size, consistence, and other characters, 
being readily recognised that are quite inap- 
preciable to those who possess good vision, 
without special education. 

(2) Compar. : The lower Anthropidse have 
both the handa and feet thickly set with 
tactile papillee (q.v.), and the surface of the 
prehensile tail which some possess is furnished 
with them in abundance. Other organs of 
touch exist in the vibrissae, or whiskers, of the 
cat, and of certain rodents. In the Ungulata, 
the lips and nostrils are probably the chief 
seat of tactile sensihiiity, and this is espe- 
cially so with the Proboscides. In Birds, 
tactile papillae have been discovered in the 
feet, ana they ere also present in some lizards. 
A papillary apparatus appears to be absent 
from Serpents, Cheionians, and Fishes, though 
in many of these its want is compensated 
by tentacles, having m high degree of sensi- 
bility. Descending still lower in the scale of 
animal life, organs of touch are found in the 
tentacles of the Cephalopoda snd Gasteropoda, 
the palpi and antennae of losecta, aod the palpi 
of the Arachnida. 

6. SMp&ufld. ; The broadest part of a aldp’a 
plank worked top and but. 

H l. A near (or close) touch : A narrow es- 
cape ; a close shave. (CoUoq.) 

2. To be in touch with others : To b« in aym- 


pathy with them, so as to understand their 
feelings, ideas, Ac. 

3. To keep touch: [Keep, ^ (17)]. 

4. To lose touch : 

(1) Mil. : To cease to maintain communica- 
tion with. 

(2) Fig. : To lose knowledge of and sympathy 
with. 

5. To maintain touch : 

• (1) Ord. Lang. : To be steady or true to 
appointment ; to fulfil duly a part or function. 

(2) Mil . : To maintain communication with 
each other ; to keep touch. 

**Tb«r» were frequent h*lU to stable th* regiment* 
to maintain touch?’— PaU Mall QateUe, Sept, 14. 1 MX 

6. Touch and go: A phrase used either as a 
substantive or adjective, and denoting some- 
thing, as an accident, which had almost 
happened ; a state of imminent explosion or 
danger ; a close shave. 

* 7. True as touch : Completely true. Pro- 
bably with a reference to touchstone (q.v.). 

touoh-body, c. [Tactile-corpuscle.] 

touch-down, j. 

Foot-ball : The act of forcing the ball behind 
tha lios of, but not through, the goal-posts of 
the opposing side. 

f Touch-dawn for safety: A touch-down by a 
player behind his own goal of a ball received 
from his own team. 

touch-me-not, *. 


Botany: 

1. Impatient Noli-tangete, or Noli-me-tan- 
gere ; a succulent annual, one to two feet high, 
with thickened nodes, alternate membranous 
and glabrous leavse, oblong, obtuse, crenato* 
serrate ; peduncle* one to three flowered ; 
flowers drooping, pale yellow, dotted with 
red. Foond in Europe. It derives its popular 
name from the sudden bursting of its seed 
vessels on being touched. Calied also the 
yellow Balsam. 

2. Cardamine hireuta , which also shoots 
out its seeds on being touched. ( Britten & 
Holland.) 

touch-needle, «. 

Assay . ; A small bar composed of an alloy 
of gold and silver, gold and copper, or of 
gold alloyed with a proportion of both metals, 
employed in assaying by the tonchatone. A 
number are employed ; one being of pure gold, 
a second composed of 23 gold and 1 copper, 
a third af 22 gold and 2 copper, and so on ; 
these are ruboed upon the stone, mod the 
color of the streak compared with that made 
by the metal to be tested. A further means 
of comparison is afforded by moistening the 
streaks with nitric acid, or by heating the 
•tone. Silver is similarly tested by touch- 
needles composed of lead and silver. 

* touch pieoe, a. Acoin given by the sove- 
reigns of England to those whom they touched 
for the cure of scroftila or the king* a evlL 

f. no coiu* wsre (track 
gold ‘engel* h*r 
i* touch-piece* ere 
i Preteadirt, howirer. 
of moeh b*tt*r work 
. . Th**# touch-piece * 
too* relic* o! * *aper- 
m»ar ceatarles. and 
ece*»ioo of th* Bran*- 
. tt, 1881 

touch- war den, a An assay- warden of 

the goldsmiths. 

tofyh (2), a [A corrupt of Mid. Eng. tache , 
tach. taache, tosshe , or tocche = tinder ; remote 
etym. doubtful.] For det, see etym. ; obso- 
lete except in compounds. 

# touch-box, *. A box withjlighted tinder, 
formerly used by cannoneers to light their 
matches. 

touch-hole, 4. The priming-hole or vent 
of a gun. 

touch-pan, a. The pan of a gun that 
holds the priming. 

touch-paper, *. Paper saturated with 
a solution of nitrate of potash, which Ignites 
at once, and burns without flaming. 

touch-wood, •. A soft white snbetence 
into which wood is converted by the action of 
such fuogi as Polyporus igntarius. It Is easily 
ignited, and continues to burn for a long tim* 
like tinder. Called also Spunk. 


’* Before the reign of Ch*rle* l 
apeciftly for touch-piece*, the 
beea a*ed for th* parpo**. T1 
similar in design. Those of tbi 
which were (track ibrotd, *r# 
than those made In England. . 
(*11 of them pert ore ted) *r* ear 
stitloa which h*d «*Ut*d for 
wm oalr (temped ont on the a 
wick dyneetj. —Athenaum, Oc 


boh, b6^; poiit, Jtfarl; cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, $hia; aln, a$ ; expect, XenophoM, e^lst ph L 
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touch-tourmaline 


to^h (3), toi^h'-idg, a, [A corrupt of 
tutsan (q.v.).] (See etyra. aud compound.) 
touch-leaf; touching-leaf, *. 

Hot. : Hypericum Androscemum. Welsh chil- 
dren commonly put tbe leave* between the 
pages of their Bibles. 

tou9h -a-ble, a. [Eng. touch, v. ; -abte] Cap- 
able of being touched ; tangible. 

toti9h'-er, s, [Eng. touch, v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which touehes ; often used in tbe 
slang phrases, a near toucher, a close toucher = 
a near shave, a close shave. 

^ As near as a toucher : As nearly or exactly 
as possible. 

toii^h'-i-ljr, adv. [Eng. touchy; -iy.] In a 
touchy or irritable manner ; peevishly, tetchily. 

toii9h'-i-nSss, a. [Eng. touchy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being touchy ; peevish- 
ness, irritability. 

** My friends reseoted It M x motion oot guided 
with such discretion as the touchiness of those times 
required ."— King Charles: Eikon Basilike. 

tou9h'-Ing, pr. par., a., & prep. [Touch, r.] 

A* As pr . par. : (See the verb). 

B. At ad). : Affecting, moving, pathetic : 
ms, a touching scene. 

C. As prep. ; Concerning; asregards; with 
regard or respect to ; as for. 

“He bus always toughed lit the absurd Cockaey 
theory touching oatmeal as a latte oar . "—Daily Ttls- 
graph, Aug. HI, 1685. 

t touching line, *. 

Geom. : A tangent (q.v.). 

tou 9 h'-irig-ly, ailv. [Ear, touching; -ly.] In 
a touching mauner ; *o as to touch or move 
tbe passions ; feelingly, pathetically. 

** Utterly forgotteo. jus fas touchingly comptoiaed, 
by those for whose sake he had endured more than the 
fait term** *if ueatU. — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., cb. xvi. 


tO^h'-Btone, *. [Eng. touch (1), and atone.] 

1. Lit. <£ Min. : The same as Basanite (q.v.). 
[Touch-neeole.] 

2. Fig. : Any test or criterion by which the 
qualities of a thing are tried. 

“Is not this their rule of sneh sufficiency, that we 
should OH itos a touchstone, to try tbe orders of the 
church ? "—Hooker : Eocles. Polity . 

tou 9 h'-y, * touch -le, a. [C*ed ms If de- 
rived from touch, but really a corruption of 
tetchy (q.v.).] Irritable, peevish, tetcfiy ; apt 
to take offence. 

“ Ja Booth Australia hs Is exceptionally t mushy, and. 
In particular, you must not Interfere with hia pip*"— 
Daily Telegraph, Oct 11, 1885. 


tough (eh as f), * toughe, a. & a. [A.S. t6h 
— tough ; cogn. with Dut. taai = flexible, ' 
pliant, tough, clammy ; Low Ger. taa, tape, 
tau = tough ; O. 11. Ger. j tdhe, zdeh; M. H. 
Ger. zeehe; Ger. tdh, tdhe.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having the quality of flexibility without 
brittleness ; yielding to force without breaking. 

2. Firm, strong, uot easily broken ; able to 
endure hardship. 

“ No work*, indeed. 

That ssk robust tough sinews." 

Cowpsr : Task, 11L 405. 


3. Not easily separated ; viscous, clammy, 
tenacious : as, tough phlegm. 

•4. Stiff; not easily flexible; as, afou^Abow. 

5. Hard, severe, difficult: as, a tough job. 
(CoUoq.) 

6. Difficult, stubborn, unmanageable. 


“ Obdamcy takes ptoco callous aud tough. 

The reprobated race grows judgment proof.* 

Cowpsr: Table-Talk, 454. 

*7. Severe, violent, stormy: as, a tough 
•torm. (CoUoq.) 

B .As embst . ; A roogh, a bully. (Amer.) 


“ A youu* rough cslled Mike, who wants to make a 
repotetioo for being a desperate character ." — Julian 
Bswthome: A Tragic Mystery, eh. xL 

* fii To make it tough : To take palna ; also, 
to make a difficulty about a thing, to treat it 
as of great importance. 


tough en (gh as f), r.i. k U [Eng. tough; 
-*».] 

A* Intrans. : To grow or become tough. 

*• Hops off the kilo lay three weeks to coot, glre, and 
toughen."— Mortimer : Husbandry. 

B. Tran*. : To make tough or tougher. 

totigh'-$ned (gh as t), pa. par . or a. 
[Toughen.] 


tonghened-glass, 4. Glass rendered 
tough or less brittle, by being first heated, 
and then plunged into m hot bath of oleaginous 
or alkaline compounds. The process whs 
first made known by 31. De la Baatie in 1875. 
Galled also Tempered glass. 

tough'-ish (gh as f), a. [Eng. tough; -ish.) 
Rather tough ; somewhat tough. 

“ 1 whips out a toughish end of yam." 

Hood : Sailor's Apology. 

tough'-Ijr (gh as f), adv. [Eog. tough; -ly.] 
In a tough m&nuer. 

“Their works, though toughly laboured." 

Donne : To Mr. J. IF. 

tough- nSas (gh as f), * tuff- ness, t. 

[Eng. tough; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being tough ; 
flexibility without brittleness or liability to 
fracture. 

2. Viscosity, tenacity, clamminess, glutin- 
ousness. 

“The toughness of the ground which constantly 
broke the messenger ."— Cook : Third Voyagr, bk. vl , 

cb. T. 

3. Firmness, strength, durability. 

“ I oonfree me knit to thy deserving with cable* of 
perdurable toughness."— Shakes p. : Othello, i. a. 

4. Severity, baldness, difficulty : as, tbe 
toughness of a task. (CoUoq.) 

* tought (ough as a), n. [Taut.] 

tdu'-l6u-r5n, a. [Native Senegal name.] (See 
compound.) 

toulouron-oll, a. 

Chem. : A brown train-oil obtained from 
.Pagurus latro, and used by the negroes of 
Senegal as a remedy for rheumatism. (Watts.) 

toum'-bfck-I, tum'-bek-i, «. [Turk.] A 

kind of tobacco exported from Persia. 

tonn, toon, a. [Town.] (Scotch.) 

toup, s. [Native name.] 

Naut. : A three-masted Malay lugger-boat, 
fifty to sixty feet long mod ten to twelve feet 
wide, and about as 
much deep. It is a 
good sailer, and car- 
ries a large cargo. 

tou-pec*, t6u-petf 
(et as a), a. [Fr. 
toupet, dim in. from 
O. Fr. taupe — a 
tuft of bair, from 
Ger. zopf — a tuft] 

[Top.] A kind of 
fore -top; natural 
or artificial hair 
dressed in a parti- 
cular way on the forehead: a small wig or 
upper part of a wig. 

44 Io toupee or gown." Pops: Dunciad, lr. M. 

toupet-tlt, a. 

Ornith . ; The Crested Tit, Parus licotor. 

tour (I), a. fFr., for tourn, from toumer = to 
turn (q.v.); Prov. fora, toms = a turn.] 

* 1. A turn, a revolution. 

** To aolre the tours by heavealy bodies made." 

Blackmore : Creation. 

*2. A turn,- a shift: as, a tour of duty 
<3fifff.> 

3. A going round ; hence, a journey in a 
circuit ; a circuit, a roving Journey, an ex- 
tended excursion. 

** Tha Commodore . . . aadeavoured to make the tour 
of tbe Uieod ." — Anson : Voyages, blc. 1U., oh. v. 

T Grand tour: A continental tour through 
France and Switzerland to Italy, and back 
through Germany. It was taken in the eigh- 
teenth and early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury by most young men of aristocratic fami- 
lies as the finishing part of their education. 

* 4. The circular flight, as of a bird of prey, 
hi rising to get above its victim. 

“ The bird at Jovs stoop'd from hts airy tour. 

Two birds of g«ye*t plume before him drove.* 

Milton : P. L, xl. 185. 

*5w A course or drive for horses or car- 
riages ; a ride or drive in such a course. 

“The sweetness of the Perk la at eleven, whea the 
Beeu.moade make their (our there."— Centllrrs : 
Basset Table, L 3. 

* 6. Turn, cast, manner, tenor, import. 

*'H)S whole tour of the pa«Uf« is this.*— Bentley: 
Uf Free-thinking, $ IS. 

* tour (2), e. [Tower, a.] 



TOUPEE. 


* tour, t?.f. & t. [Tooa (!),«.] 

A* Inirans. : To make a tour ; to go on a 
tour. [Tousinq.] 

B. Trans. : To make a tour or circuit of; 
to travel roond. 

“One or two good crew* wlU tour the whole Island.* 
—Field, Jau. 9. 188*. 

tdu-r&o'-o, s. [Native name.] 

Omith. : The genus CorythaYx (q.v.). Beau- 
tiful African birds, with a short, rather small, 
high bill ; both mandibles notched and finely 
serrated ; short, rounded wings, with the 
thre8 first quills graduated; along, rounded 
tail, and short strong feet. They have an 
erectile crest on the head. Their prevailing 
colour is green, with purple on the wings and 
the tail. They feed on fruits, and perch on 
the highest brauchea of trees. 



t6ur-blll -Ion (1 as y), a. [Fr. fcmr&ttZon = 
a whirlwind, from Lat. furto, genit. turbinis 
= a whirlwind, a whirlpool.] 

Pyrotech. : A firework consisting of a paper 
case filled with inflammable composition, aud 
having holes for 
the escape of the 
flame disposed 
around it so as 
to cause the case 
to rise vertical- 
ly and rotate on 
Its axis at the 
same time. It 
has wings to di- 
rect its motion. 

tou-rSlle', s. 

[Ft. dimin. of 
tour = a tower.} 

, . . *vnrs ovooolkv castle, oloccu. 

jircnceoi. . a tkkshias, showixo twjiuu.lk. 
small tower at- 
tached to a castle or mansion, and generally 
containing a winding staircase leading to the 
different stages of the building. [Tudoh-btvle.J 

tdur'-ing, s. [Eng. tour (1), a. ; Travel- 

ling for plejwure. 

“It U one of the primary conditions of profitable 
touring that, as far as possible, yoa do not shoot 
merely, in railway style, frem ous terminus to nuo- 
ther.”— aiackie: Lays of Highlands * Islands, p. xvi. 


*. [Eng. tour (1\ s. ; -iwt.] The 
going ou a tour ; touring. 


“ Mere tourism and nothing else."— Lord 3trang/ord : 
Letters, *c., p, 98. 


tdur'-lst, s. [Eng. tour (1), a.; -isf.] One 
who makes a tour ; one who travels for plea- 
sure, stopping at different places to examine 
the scenery, Ac. 

H Used also adjectively : as, a tourist ticket, 
a tourist suit. 


* tGur-Ist'-ic, a. [Eng. tourist ; -te.J Of or 
relating to a tour or tourists. 

tour'-istr-rjr, i, The knowledge or practice 
of touring. 

tour' ma line, s. [From the Cingalese fttro- 
maii, under which name it was first introduced 
into Europe in 1703.] 

Min . : A widely-distributed mineral, the 
transparent coloured varieties being used as 
gem-stones. Crystallization, rhombohedrsl, 
hemimorphlc, prisma often triangular. Hard- 
ness, 7 to 7*6 ; ap. gr. 2'04 to 3*3 ; lustre, 
vitreous ; colour, shades of black the most 
frequent, but also blue, green, red, often A 
rich shades, sometimes red internally and 
shades of green externally; crystals sometimes 
varying In colour towards the extremities, 
occasionally bnt rarely colourless ; markedly 
dichrolc ; transparent to opaque ; fracture, 
nn8ven, sometimes aub-conchoidal ; pyro- 
electric. Compos. : very variable, tha oxygen 
ratio for the proto- and acaquioxidea, and 
also for the boric acid, varying considerably. 
Dana distinguishes the following varieties: 
(I) Rubellite ; shades of red, frequently trar>* 
parent. (2) Indicolita ; of an indigo-blua 
colour. (3) Brazilian sapphire of jewellers ; 
Berlin blue. ( 4 ) Brazilian emerald, Chryso- 
lite (or Peridot); green and transparent. 
(5) Peridot of Ceylon; honey-yellow. (6) 
Achroite ; colpurless. (7) Aphrizite ; black. 
(8) Colomnar and black, without cleavage or 
trace of fibrous texture. A aeries of analyses 
and ap. gr. determinations, made by RRmmels- 
berg, has suggested the following sub- 
divisions; (1) Magnesia tourmaline, sp. gr. 
8 to 8*07; (2) Iron -magnesia tourmaline, 
mean ap. gr. 3*11 ; (3) Iron -tourmaline, ap. gr. 
813 to 3*25 ; ( 4 ) Iron-manganeae-lithla tour- 


fits, fftt, faro, amidst, what, fill, father ; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; *6, p#t, 
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maline, mean sp. gr. 3 083; (5) Litliia tourrr.a- 
line, mean ap. gr. 3-041. The blowpipe 
reactions vary with the composition, which Is 
essentially a boro-aiiicate of proto* and sesqui- 
oxides. Occurs in granites, notably the 
albitic varieties, schists, and dolomite. Two 
remarkable and unique specimens of the 
variety Rabellite ere exhibited in the national 
collection in the Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington. [TouaMALiNE-PLATE.] 

tourmaline-granite, s. 

Petrol. ; A granite in which tourmaline (q.v.) 
is a prominent constituent. [Luxulianite.] 

tourmaline -granul it e, «. 

Petrol. : A variety of granulite (q.v.) in 
which tourmaline la a prominent constituent 

tourmaline-plates, *. pi 

Cryttall : Sections of crystals of tourma- 
line cut parallel to the axis. Such sections 
have tiie property of polarising light, and 
though now largely superseded by Nicol's 
prisms, are still convenient for some purposes, 
in spite of their colour, owing to tneir large 
angular field of vision. 

tourmallne-rock, «. 

Petrol. : A rock consisting principally of 
tourmaline and quartz, varying much In 
texture. 

tourmaline-schist, i. 

Petrol. : A schistose variaty of tourmaline 
rock (q.v.). 

tour'-ma-lin-xte, a. [Eng. tourmaline; auff. 
-He (Petrol).'] 

Petrol : Tourmaline-granite (q.v.> 


3. A competition or contest of skill, In 
which a Dumber of individuals take part. 

“The game of him tonal* hi* olio prospered there, 
»nd only last veer *o opeu tournament . . . proved * 
great success .—/‘Held, Aug. V), 1887. 

tour -na-sin, *. [Fr.] 

Pottery : A knife for the removal of super- 
fluous slip from the baked ware which nss 
been ornamented by the biowing-pot. 

tour-nay', t. [See def.] 

Fabric: A printed worsted material ,for 
furniture upholstery, ao called from Tournai 
in Belgium. 

tour -nS, o. [Fr.] 

Her. : The same as Contourn* or Re* 

OAnDANT (q.v.). 

tour ne-for'-tS-ee, a. pi [Mod. Lat. tournee 
fortfta) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -eat.] 

Bot.: A tribe of Ehretiaceae, having albu- 
minous aceda. 

tour-nS-for'-tt-a. a. [Named after Joseph 
Pitton de Tournefort (1656-1708), a French 
traveller and systematic botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Tournefortece 
(q.v.). Corolla salver-slmped or rotate, with 
its throat naked ; stamens Included within the 
tube of the corolla ; stigma peltate ; fruit a 
drupe, enclosing two nuts, each two-aceded. 
Known species about fifty, from* the wsrraer 
countries. Tournejbrtia umbeUata Is used in 
Mexico to cleanse ulcers, to allay iuflarams- 
rion, and aa a febrifuge. 

* to urn'- er - y, a. [Fr. toumer = to turn.] 
Work turned on a lathe ; turnery. 


t6ur’-ma-Ute, a [Tourmaunite.1 

• tourn, *. [Tour (1), «.] 

]. Law: The turn or circuit anciently made 
by the sheriff twice every year for ths purpose 
of holding iD each hundred the great court 
leet of the county. 

“Thi* !» fcbfl origin of the riierifTi fot«rn. which 
decided lo *11 affair*, civil *ud oriraio*], of whatever 
iieportAiie*. *nd from which there ley uo appeal but 
to the W ittenagemote." — Burke ; Abridgment English 
History, bk. ii., ch. tIL 

2. A spinning-wheel. 

tour'-na-mSnt, * tor-no-men, * tor-ne- 
mi-erii * tur-ne-mont, s. [O. Fr. tomoie- 
ment = a tournament, from tournoier = to 
joust, from iomoi, tor nei — a tourney, a joust ; 
prop.= a turn log about, from tamer = to turn 
(q.v.); ltal. tomeamento, tamiamento.] 

1. An encounter between armed knighia on 
horseback iu time of peace, as an exercise of 
skill (which was rewarded by honorary dis- 
tinctions), and usually bd adjunct of some 
great event, as a royal mamage, &c. The 
tournament was one of the most cherished 
institutions of the middle ages, furnishing, 
as it did, an exciting allow, and giving the 
combatants an opportunity of exhibiting their 
skill, courage, and prowess before their friends, 
fhe regulations whicli governed these dispiaya 
were propounded by the sovereign and en- 
forced by kings-at-arma and heralds. They 
were usually held by the invitation of some 
prince, which was proclaimed throughout his 
own dominions, and frequently also at foreign 
courts, ao that jjarties from different countries 
might join. Thoy differed from jousts, in 
that the latter were merely trials of military 
ikill between one knight and another. The 
anus employed were usually lances without 
heads, and with round braces of wood at the 
extremity, and a words without point* and 
with blunted edges. Occasionally, however, 
the ordinary arms of warfare were used, and 
it not infrequently happened that angry pas- 
sions were aroused, so that the tournament 
ended in & hostile encounter. Certain qualifi- 
cations of birth were required for admission 
to the tournaments. The place of combat 
wss the lists, a large open apace surronnded 
by a rope or railing, and having galleries 
erected around for the spectators, the heralds, 
and the judges. The tilting armour was of 
light fabric, and generally adorned with some 
device of a lady’s favour. The prizea were 
delivered to the successful knighta.by the 
queen of beanty, who had been chosen by the 
ladies. On the second day there was often a 
tournament for the esquires, and on the third 
a ml lee uf knights and esquires in the lists. 

• 2. Encounter ; shock of battle. 

“ With cruel tournament the squadron* ]oln." 

Milton ; F. L.. xL *5X 


4 tour-n^t’, a. [A dlmin. from Fr. four = a 
tower (q.v.).] A turret ; a small tower. 

tour-nStte', *. [Fr.) 

1. An Instrument for spinning. 

2. An instrument used by potters in ahaplng 
and painting delft and porcelain ware. 


tdur'-nefc * tour-naye, - tur-ney, s. 

[0. Fr. tomoi, tor nei, tour nay.] A tourna- 
ment (q.v.). 

" I tell thee thi*. leet all too far 
These knight© urge tourney ioto war.” 

He oft : Bridal of Triermain. U. *0. 



nr-netf, v.i. [0. Fr. tournoier.] [Tour- 
v, #.] Tu tilt ; to engage in a tournament. 


• tour-ne 

NEV, 

“ But first wa* qaestloa made, which of those knight* 
That lately turneyd had tha wager womie.“ 

, „ Speneer.F.^ 1V.T.7. 

tour'-ni-quet 

(qu as k). «. [Fr., 
from toumer = to 
turn.] 

Surg. : An Instrn- 
ment for compress- 
ing an artery in 
amputations. The 
invention of Mo- 
relli, 1674, modi- 
fied hy other distin- 
guished surgeons. 

Also used in com- 
pressing aneurisms 
and tumours. 


TOURNIQUET. 


If Hydraulic tourniquet : Tha same as 
Barker 9 Mill [Mill, a.] 


* tour - nous (nois as nwa), a. (Fr., so 

called from being coined at Tours.] An epithet 
used only in the compound term livre toumois, 
a French money of account under tha old 
rigime , worth about 9Jd. sterling. 


* tdur'-nqro, ». [Fr., from toumer = to torn.] 

1. Turn, contour, figure, shape. 

2. A stiff, padded bandage worn by women 
fastened round the loins to expand the akirt ; 
a bustle. 


tdni^e, * tos-en, * tooae, * towzo, v.i & t 
[Cf. Low Ger. tuseln; Qer. tauten = to touse.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To pull, to drag, to tear, to rend. 

“ We'll tome you (olot hy ioiot/* 

Steaheip.: Measure for Measure, t. 

2. To worry. 

“ As * bear, whom angry cun hare touted. 1 " 

JSpetuer : F. II.. xi. SS. 

B. Intrant. : To pull, to tear. 

" 8h* . . . • trike*, turn*, tausee. apurni end •praul*.” 
Drayton ; Pelg-OWon, a. 7. 

toiise, a. [Touse, v.] A pulling, & pull, a 
haul, a seizure, a disturbance. (Prop.) 


t6il$'-er, «. [Eng. tou(se); -er.] One who 

touses. 

t6iis’-e^, a. [Touse, v .] Rough. 

** A Urge t&usey dog. that c*n kill *iogly * fox or 
badger. '•-/VW, March 27, 1887, 

toTi'-sle, tdii'-zle, v.f. [A freq. from touse, 
v. (q.v.).] 

1. To poll or haul about; to put into dis- 
order ; to rumple. 

“ She loot Tam tousle her Up-knot*."— 8oo€t r Old 
Mortality, ch. xlv. 

2. To ransack. 

“After they had tousled oot many a leather poke- 
full o’ paper*,"— -Scoff; Antiquary, clu ix. 

tons les rnola (as to la mwa), s. [Fr. = 

all tha months, every month.] 

Bol : Canna edulis, a perenoial herb, about 
three feet high, a native of Peru, having large 
tuberoua roota, sterna coloured at the base ; 
the corolla, which ia red, with, a very short 
middle segment. It was introdnoed into 
hot-houses in 1820, 

tons-les-mois staroh, a 

Chem. : A starch extracted from the tubers of 
Canna edulis, imported chiefly from St. Kitts, 
and sometimes 
called French ar- 
rowroot. The gran- 
ules are large and 
exhibit a glistening 
appearance, flat, 
broad, and ovate in 
form, and slightly 
pointed at the nar- 
row end. The hi- 
Inm, which ia small 
and circular, ia sit- 
uated near the nar- 
row end of the topb-lks-koi* *ta*cb. 
granule, and is sur- Maguified soo dUmeten. 
rounded hy a series 

of fine, regular, and distinctly-marked rings. 
The jelly yielded by this atarch ia aaid to be 
more tenacioua but less clear than that of 
arrowroot. 

t6Tit (1), v.l [Toot ( 2), t>.] To toot; to play 
on the horn or pipe. 

Unit (2), v.l. & t. [A.8. tdtian as to project, 
to stick out, to peep out. Allied to Teel, tota 
~ the point of a shoe : tuta — a j>eak, a promi- 
nence ; Sw. tut = a point.] [Toot (1), v.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To act as a tout; to spy or watch after 
the movements of racehorses at training. 

“There had been * good de*I of before -breaklMt 
touting oo tb* Bury tide of the town."— Field, Oct. a 
1886. 

2. To seek obtrusively for custom ; to can- 
vas for custom. 

“Barristers* clerk* touting among prisoner* *nd 
prosecutors ." — Law Magazine Review, May, 1868, p. *2. 

B. Trans. : To watch, as a tout. 

“Tbe gallops , . , are less llehle to be touted than 
any other training-ground."—^^ Sept. 4, 1886. 

t(n)t (3), v.i. fEtym. doubtful : perhaps the 
same aa tout (2), from the pouting out of the 
lipa.] To pout ; to be ill-tempered. (ScofcA.) 

* t<5ut (1), s. [Tout (1), tu] The sound of a 
horn. 

tiJiit (2), s. [Tout (2), t\] 

1. One who, for a fee, watches the move- 
ments, trials, &c., of horses in training for a 
rece, and auppliea information for betting 
purposes. 

“ Everybody was Industrie®*, the professional touts 
being ootnumbered by the amateur*."— Field, Oct. S, 
1886. 

2. One who touta or canvsssea obtrusively 
for custom, aa for an inn, a line of convey- 
ances, &c., or as a guide to any object of in- 
terest, or the like. 

toilt (3), t. [Tout (2), v .] A huff, a pet, a fit 
of ill-humour or of idieoeaa. {Scotch.) 

tout ensemble (aa tot an sambl ), e . [Fr. 

lit. = all together.] The whole of anything 
taken together; anything regarded as a whole 
without regard to distinction of parts ; spe- 
cifically tn the fine arts, the general effect of 
a work of art without regard to tha execution 
of details. 

t<jilt'-er, I. [Eng. tout (2), V. ; -er.] One who 
touts for. custom ; a tout. 

t<5ii tie, *. [Eng. tout (3), v. ; -4# = -y.] Lia- 
ble to touta ; peevish, irascible, bad-tempered. 
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*t£ilze, v.t. [Touse.] 
toiV-zle, v.t. [Tousle.] . 

♦d-vi-mi'-ta, c. [Altered from the native 
name votomiU.] 

Bot. : A genus of Clusiese. Flowers cymose ; 
aepals two or four, the outer ones the larger ; 
petals four nr eight ; stamens indefinite ; fruit 
four-celled, four-valved, four-eeeded. Known 
species twenty-one or more. The bark of 
Tovomitafructipendula. a tree growing in the 
Andes of Pern, la used for dyeing a reddish- 
purple, and also as a medicine. 

tow, * to we, * tow-en, * togh-en, v.t, or i. 
[A.S. tog, atem of togcn, pa. par of tedhan, teon 
— to pull* draw ; 0. Fries, toga = to pull about ; 
Icel. toga = to draw, pull; tog = & cord, a 
tow-rope; M. H. Oer. sogen = to tear, pull ; 

0. H. Ger. ziohan — to draw ; Ger. zUhen ; 
Latdnco.] To drag, as a boat or ship, through 
the water by meana of a rope. Towing la i>er- 
formed by a tug, a boat, another ship, or by 
men on shore, or by horses, the last being 
generally employed on canals. 

“Pi* we altered from thta 

aoiiety by the Joyful right of the long-boat* Mile 
D|x») the water ; oo which we aent the cutter itmne. 
d lately to her aariitooce, who towed her alongside lu 
» few hour*.”— Anton : Vera get, bk. iLch.lL 

tow ax * [Tow, V.] 

1. pie act of towing; the state of being 
towed. (Generally in the phrase, to take in 
tow.) 

<*»■• *<***)• were aet on lira. Several 
were token In tow- — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xviiL 

2. A rope or chain, used in towing a vessel ; 
a tow-line. 

"fTba Phenlxl . . kept her company mtil the 

next morning, then taking in a amall cahie from her 
lor * tawe.—Backluyt : Voyages, I1L MS. 

tow-boat, $. 

1, Any boat employed in towing a ship or 
vessel ; a tug. 

2. A boat that ia being towed. 

tow-book, a. An artilleryman’s hook, 
used iu unpacking ammnnltion-cheats. 

tow-line, *. A hawser or rope uaed in 
towing a ahip or canal-boat ; a tow-rope. 

" The »«» on board were endeavouring to haul in 
the towdine."— Daily ^ Aug. *5, 1854. 

tow path, a A towing-path (q.v.X 

ApriK^w? 1 * W#re Doir onder the -Field, 

tow-rope, s. A rope used in towing abipa 
or boats ; a tow-line. 

M She pawed the towlng.party, and thee* let «o the 
Urn-rope.'— Daily Hem, Aug. 26, 1854. * 

t^C2X* tawe, * to we, t. [A.8. tow; cogn. 
with O. Dut. touw = tow ; touwe = a weaver’s 
instrument ; Icel. t6 = a tuft of wool ; Dan. 
toi/e =s fibre. Closely allied to taw and tew.] 
The coarse part of hemp or flax separated 
from the finer by the hatchel or swingle. 

" Now that part thereof whieh U ntmoet and next 
tow or hard a and it U the 
*^! th l U °* or ^ Holland : Plinie, bk. 

tow-beetle, #. A hatchel or swingle. 

’’They aro to he beaten and punned . . . with an 
hnrden mallet or tow-beetle made for the purpoac.”— 

P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xix^ ch. L purpoeo. 

tow, a. [Touch.] 

tow'-age (age as Ig), t. [Eng. tow, r. ; -age.] 

1. The act of towing. 

"The town** ended aa fifty per oeoL of such under- 
taking* usually do. —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 14, IMS. 

2. The sum paid for towing. 

* tow-all, * tow allle, $, [Towel.] 

t^-'-an-ite, a [After Wheal Towan, Corn- 
wall, where fine crystals were raised ; suff 
-ite (3fin.).] 

Min. : The same as Chalcopyrite (q.v.). 

tow'-ard, tow'-ard^ (or as tord, tords), 

prep., adv., A a. [A.8. tdweard (a.) = future : 
toweardes = towards (used as a prep., with a 
dative case, end generally following it* case), 
from to — to, ana wtard — becoming, tending 
to, from weorthan (pa. t. weardh) = to become 
iVMrd occnrs as the second element in many 
A.8. adjectives, as afweard = absent, ttfan- 
weard = on t ward, upweard = upward, Ac.] 

A. As preposition (Of both forms) : 

L In the direction of. 

ix'!?*!** Upward the wiidenw**.--jr Mm 5er» 


2. Often nsed to express destination rather 
than direction, and almost as equivalent to to. 

** I moat away thia night toward Padua." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, Iv. L 

3. With direction to, in e moral sense ; with 
respect to ; regarding. 

“HU eye ahaU be evil toward hie brother."— Deut. 
xxvllL 64. 

* 4. With a tendency, aim, or purpose to ; 
aiming at or contributing to. 

"Doing everything side toward yourlov* and honour.” 
Shakeip. : Macbeth, L 4. 

* 5. With reference or respect to ; as regards. 

“ [ w111 he thy adversary toward Anqe Page."— 
Shakesp. : Merry Wises, iL a 

6. Nearly, about. 

“ Towards three or fonr o'clock." 

Shakesp. : BUhard III., 11L A 

* t It was eometimes divided hy tmesis. 

"Such trust have we through Christ to Ood-wurd." 
— * Corinth. liL A 

* B. Ay adv. (Of both forms): In preparation: 
near at hand. 

*' We have a trifling, foolish banquet towards." 

Shakesp. : Borneo * Juliet . L ft. 

C. As adjective (Of the form toward, pron. 
td'*w5rd) : 

I. Yielding, pliable, docile, obedient ; ready 
to learn or do ; not froward. 

" Thei be taught to enatructe and bringe vp alche 
towerde yooge men In the koowlege of tongue* and 
worde of Ood ."— Joys : Exposition of Daniel, ch. L 

* 2. Forward, bold. 

“ That ia apokan like a toward prioce." 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., U. 1 

* 3. Near at hand ; close. 

” What need I to tell what e mlachlefe U toward, 
wheo atraw and dria wood la cast Into the Are?" 

P. Vires : Instruct. Christian Woman, hk. L, ch. v. 

• td‘-ward-lI-n§S8» a [Eng. towardly ; -?i««.] 
The quality or state of being towardly ; 
docility ; readiness to learn or do ; aptness. 

, “Th*?-® lacked no towardUness, nor good disposition 
in Catos son, to frame himself vertuoua: for be waa 
of ao good • nature, that he shewed btmaelf wjlllng to 
whatooever his tether had taught him."— 
Horth: Plutarch, p. 294. 

• to-ward-I^, a, [Eng. toward; Ay.] Ready 
to learn or do; apt, docile, obedient; com 
pliant with duty. 

’’A very .proper aod towardly yong geotlaman.’*— 
Backluyt: Voyages. L Mo. 

• to' ' - waxd - ness, * to - ward - nesse, s. 

[Eng. toward ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being towardly ; docility, towardliuesa. 

" Wonderfull towardnesse and natural incllnacion to 
rertue. ’ — idol: Luke IL 


tow ards (or as torda), prep. & adv. 

WARD.] 


[To- 


tfJ^-cdck, s. [Chinese tow-cok.] 

Bot.: 0) Bolichos sinensis; (2) Vigna gin- 


* tSfr-Zl (IX s. 

daraent. 


[Tewel.] A pipe ; th* fun- 


t^'-^l (2), * tow-all, * tow-aille, • tow- 
ell, s. [Ft. touaille = a towel ; O. Fr. toaille 
toeiUe; Low Lat foaewta; Sp. toalla; Ital. 
tovaglia. All of Teutonic origin, from O. H. 
Ger. twahilla , dwahilla; M. H. Ger. dwehelt; 
Ger. noehl€=SL towel, from 0. H. Ger. twahan; 
M. H. Ger. dwahen = to wash ; Icel. thvd (iia 
par. Oiveginn ) ; Dan. toe; A. 8. thwedn (for 
thwahan); Goth, thwahan = to wash. Cf. 
Dut dwaal ~ a towel ; dweil = a clout] 

J. Ord. Lang. : A cloth used for wiping the 
hands, face, &c», especially after washing; 
any cloth used as a wiper in domestic uae. 

" Tb« atteodanta water for their bauds supply ; 

And, having wash'd, with stlkeo towels dry- 

Dryden : Virgil; <£neid L 98k 

IL Ecclesiastical: 

1. The rich covering of silk and gold which 
used to be laid over the top of the altar ex- 
cept during mass. 

2. A linen altar-cloth. 

* If (1) A lead towel : A bullet (Stoner.) 

“ Sob hU pate with a pair of lead towels." 

James Smith. 

(2) An oaken towel : A cndgel. (Slang.) 

v* 00 * 3 fowl at your service, "SmoL 

left : Humphrey Clinker, L S3. 

towel-gourd, «. 

Bot.: Luffa tzgyptiaca, or pentandra, Momor - 
dica Luffa (Linn.), and the Lonff or Louflhh of 
the Arabs. [Luffa.] Fruit nblong, round 
smooth, marked with longitndinal line*. It 
Is from one to three feet long, and abont three 
inches in diameter. When cleansed from the 


pnlp It is naed by the natives aa a sponge or 
flesh-rubber, and is alao employed in the manu- 
facture of hats, baskets, gun -wadding, Ac. 
Louffahs are now largely imported into Eng- 
land, and aold under their Arshic name as 
flesh-rubbers. 

towel - horse, s. A wooden frame tr 
atand on which to hang towels. 

towel-rack, *. A frame or rod nn which 
to hang towels to dry. 

towel- roller, s. A revolving wooden 
bar placed horizontally for hanging a looped 
towel on. 

td^-Sl, v.t. [From the phrase 11 to rub down 
with an oaken towel.”] To beat with a atick ; 
to cudgeL (Slang.) [Towel, a., % (2>] 

td^-ell-ing, g. [Eog. towel (2), g. ; -ing.] 

I. Coarse linen fabric, anch as huck-a-back, 
diaper, Ac. 

* 2. A towel. 

Duchess.) 

3. A thrashing, a scolding. (Slang.) 

t<SV-er, * tour, * toure, * towre, * tur, s. 

[O. Fr. fur (Fr. four), from Lat. furrm, arcus, 
of furria = a tower ; cogn. with Or. rv P <r ig, 


(Browning: Flight cf the 


A.S. torr = a rock.] 

1. Arch. : A structure lofty in proportion 
to Ita baae, and circular, square, or polygonal 
In plan, frequently consisting of several stories, 
and either insulated or forming part of a 
church, castle, or other edifice. Towers have 
been erected from the earliest agea as memo- 
rials, and for pnrposea of religion and defence. 

For the various ktnda of edifices classed 
under the generic title of tower, aee Cam- 
panile, Keep, g., Minaret, Pagoda, Peel,*., 
Pharos, Round Tower, Spire, Steeple. 

* 2. Ancient War: A tall, movable wooden 
structure used in storming a fortified place. 
The height of the tower was auch as to over- 
top the walla and other fortifications of the 
besieged place. Such towers were frequently 
combined with a battering-ram, and thus 
served the double purpose of breaching the 
wall* and giving protection to the besiegers. 

* 3. A citadel, a fortress. 

•* Thou hut been a tbeltor for m*. aod a itron» 
tower lroiu th* enemy.'— Psalm IxL a 

* 4. Any bnilding for defence and shelter. 

** And btldtde a tour, aod hlrlde it to ertbe tilleri* h 
wmU ter io pilgrimage. Wydiffe: Matthew xxL 

* 5. Costume : A high commode, or head- 
dress, worn by females in the reign of 
William III. ana Anne. It was composed of 
pasteboard, ribbon a, and lace, the two latter 
disposed in alternate layers ; or the ribbous 
were formed into high, stiffened, bowa, covered 
or not, according to taste, by a lace acarf or 
veil that streamed down on each eide of the 
pinnacle. 

" Her greatest ingeoo Ity eonaUta Id cnrliog op h*r 
Towre, aod her chiefs«t care In putting It on, for to 
make It fit right abe *o bedaub* her brow with gum 
aod powder that It gliaten* like a Woodalreet cake, or 
ie« d rat'd with *oow ."—The Ape Gentle-woman, or the 
Character of an Exchange- wench (1676), p. L 

* 6. High flight, elevation. 


* tower-capped, a. 

tower or towers. 


Surmonnted by a 

“ Tod tower -capp'd Aeropolia." 

Byron : Siege qf Corinth, L 

tower-clock, *. [Turret-clock.] 

tower-court, s. A court or yard in the 

interior of a fortress. 

" Without the tower -court U a rained chapel."— 
Scott: Zee of St, John. 

tower-cress, i. 

Bot. : Arabis Turrita. So named from ita 
having been fonnd on tha tower of Magdalen 
College, Oxford ; it is, however, only natural- 
ized in Britain. The canline leaves are am- 
plexicaul, the poda fiat, linear, and recurved, 
with thick margins, and c/-***^, longitudinal 
venation. 

* tower - crowned, a. The eame aa 

Tower-capped (q.v.). 

“ He reach'd th* commit ef hla t ow e r- crowned bUL'’ 
Byron ; Corsair, l. 14. 

tower-mnetard, *. 

Bot. : Arabis perfoliata ; called slao Turritis 
glabra. So named because the tapering growth 
uf the Inflorescence resembles the form of a 
Dntch apire. (Prior.) Called also Towers- 


^ tether: w °> w6t - »ere. carnet her. there; pine, pit, sire. eir. marine; go. pdt, 

or. wore, w 9 lt work. whA son; mute, oiih, eur*. vote, our, r4le. fto; try. SfriiL m, « = e; ey = i; m 
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mustard, Towers -treacle, and Towerer. (Wi- 
thering.) It is an annual or hiennial, two to 
three feet high, with nearly glabrous, glau- 
cous, obovate, sinuate or lobed, radical leaves, 
the cauline ones amplexicaul, entire, and au- 
ricled; the petals erect, pale yellow. The 
name Tower-mustard Is also applied to the 
genns Turritis. (Loudon.) 

tower-shell, *. [Turritella.] 

td^-er, * tour, * towre, v.i. A t. [Towro, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To rise aloft ; to rise to a great height. 

"The hill* and precipiee* within land towered op 
ooiuiderably above the tope of the tree*."— A nton : 
Voyages, bk. !!.. ch. i. 

2. To risa and fly high ; to aoar ; to be lofty 
or eminent. 

" He tn*y deecead Into profonndneu, or tower Into 
«nblimity.‘ -After, No. 1. 

IL Falconry : To rise like a falcon or liawk 
In order to descend on its prey ; hence, to be 
on the look out for prey. [Pride (1), a., I. 8.] 

*B. Trans.: To rise aloft Into; to aoar 
into, 

" Yet oft they quit 

The dark, and riling ou etlff pennon*, tower 
The mid-**ri*l «ky." Milton : P. L., vii. 441. 

ttffr-cred, o. [Eng. tower, a.; -ed.) Fur- 
nished, adorned, or defended with towers. 

" My toutred fane, *od my rich city'd »e»t, 

With village*, end dorp*, to make me meet 
eora pleat." Drayton : Poly-Olbton, a 5L 

t(5V-cr-cr, a [Eng. tower; -er.) [Tower- 
mustard.] 


* tdvfc’-er-St, * towr-ct, a [Eng. tower, a. ; 
dirafn. auff. -et.] A amall tower. [Toureli.*.] 

“ It wu dowbte welled with mauy highe and etrong 
toerrete'—Joys: Pxpoticion of Daniil, ch. i. 


tiffir'-er-Ing, a. [Eng. tower; -ing.) 

1. Rising or soaring aloft. 

" There from the ch**e Jove’e tow'rina Mgl« bean. 
On golden wing*, the Phrygian to the etarm." 

Pope : Statius ; The Bard, 440. 

2. Rising to a height ; very high. 


** Lew it, in eplts of hlghheeled *boe* end a towering 
wig, hardly reached the middle height.’’— Macautag: 
But. Bug., cb. xiil 


3. Extreme, violent, outrageous, furious. 
(I Colloq .) 


“ Rowell went into • towering pa** ion.— Macaulay : 
Bid. £ng„ ob. xxil. 


t t<5t^-er-lSt, *. [Eng. tower; dimin. suff. 
-Lt.] A amall tower ; a turret. 

" Onr guiding *tar 

Now from it* towerlet etreametb far.* 

J. Baillie, In Annandate. 

td\V-er-wort, s. [Eng. tower, and wort.] 
Bot.: A book-name for Arahis perfoliata. 

[ToWER-MUaTARD.] 


• t<5V-©r-^, a. [Eng. tower, s. ; -y.] Having 
towers ; adorned or defended with towers ; 
towered. (Pope: Homer; Odyssey, vii. 103.) 


tdw'-ihg, pr. par., a., A s. [Tow, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. A partiefp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : A mode of dragging a vessel 
through tha water by a rope from another 
vessel, or from the shore. 

towing-brldle, a. 

Naut. : A chain with a hook at each end 
lor attaching a towing-rope to. 

towing-net, e. A net to be towed be- 
hind a moving ship with the view of collect- 
ing specimens of marine animale and plants. 
It is generally made of buntfng nr similar 
material sewed around a wooden hoop. The 
cords intended to keep it in its place may be 
held in the hand, but are more frequently 
tied to some portion of the stern of the vessel, 
which will keep the net free from the ship' 8 
wake. 

towing-path, e. The track on the berine 
of a canal for the draft animals. 

towlng-post, towing-tlmber, *. A 

stout post on the deck of a tug-boat to fasten 
the towing-line to. 

towing-rope, a. [Tow-rope.] 

to^n, * toun, * towne, *. & a. [A.S. tun = 
a fence, a homestead, a village, a town, from 
tljnan — to enclose ; cogn. with Dut. tuin = a 
fence, a hedge; Icel. tun = an enclosure, 
a homestead, a dwelling-house ; O. H. Ger. 
rtin = a hedge ; Ger. zaun ; cf. alao Ir. A 


Gael, dun = a fortress ; Wei. din = a hill- 
fort; dinas=- a town.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A place enclosed or fenced in ; a collec- 
tion of houses inclosed within walls, hedges, 
or the like for defence ; & walled or fortitied 
place. 

** Seven welled towne of «trength* 

Shakeep. ; 1 Henry VI., ill. 4. 

2. A collection of houses, larger than a 
village. (Used in a general sense, and In- 
cluding city or borough. Often used in 
opposition to counfry, in which case it is pre- 
ceded by the definite article.) 

% The terra ia often uaed absolutely^ and 
without the proper name of the particular 
place, to denote the metropolis, county-town, 
or a particular city, in which, or in the vicinity 
of which, the speaker or writer is : as, To 
live in town. To go to town, To bo In town. 
In this usage In England, Loudon is the town 
particularly referred to In most cases. 

3. A number of adjoining or nearly adjoin- 
ing houses, to which belongs a regular market, 
and which ia not a city or the aee of a bishop. 

" Razeth your cl tie* And «ubv«rt* your town*.” 
Shakeep. : 1 Benry VI., ii. & 


4. The body of inhabitants residing in a 
town ; the townspeople. 

“ Tb« town will riie.* Shaketp. ; Othello, IL & 

5. A township ; the whole territory within 
certain limits. 


6. A farm or farmstead ; a farmhouse with 
its outbuildings. (Scotch.) 

“ The door wu locked, u i« usual In landward towne 
in tfai* country."— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vill. 

IL Law: A tithing, ft vi il ; a sub-division of 
a county, as a parish Is a sub-division of a 
diocese. (Blackstone : Comment., Int., §5.) 

B. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or character- 
istic of a town ; urban : as, town life, town 
manner*. • 


^ Town and gown : [Gown, i.J. 


* town adj ntant, s. 

Mil : An officer formerly on the staff of a 
[arrison, and ranking as a lieutenant. His 
Lutiea were to maintain discipline, Ac. 


* town-box, s. The money-chest of a 
town or municipal corporation ; common fund. 

** Upon the confiscation of them to their town-box or 
excheqoer ."— Oaudenr Tears qf the Church, p. il. 

town-clerk, *. 

1. Ord. Lang.: In New England the town- 
clerk ia ao officer of some importance, his 
duty being to keep a record of all votes passed 
in the town meetings, and of the names of 
candidates and the number of votes for each 
io county and state elections. The marriages, 
births, and deaths in the township are recorded 
by him, descriptions of the pnblio roads are 
kept, and all matters of town-record attended to. 
In England hla duties comprise the keeping 
tha records of the borough and tha lists of 
burgesses, and tha taking charge of voting- 
papers at municipal elections, Ac. In Scotland 
na has a variety of duties imposed upon him. He 
is the adviser of the magistrates and the coun- 
cil In the diachawm of their judicial and ad- 
ministrative functions, attends their meetings, 
and records their proceedings. He is the 
custodian of the burgh records, from which 
he la bound to give extracts when required. 

2. Scripture : The translation, In Acts xix. 
85 (A. V. A R. V.), of Gr. o ypap.fLDTevs (ho 
grairmateus)= the keeper of the city records. 

town council, s. The governing body 
in a muoicipal corporation elected by the 
people. Their principal duties ara to manage 
the property of the munlcipalty, impose taxes 
for public purposes, pass by-lawa for the proper 
government of the town, for the prevention of 
nuisances, Ac. lo many of the cities of the 
United States, as io those of Pennsylvania, a 
double municipal legislature exists, consisting 
of a Select and Common Council, each measure 
proposed being required to pass both chambers 
and be signed by the mayor to become effective. 
In English towns the council is a single legis- 
lative body. 


town-oounclllor, ». A member of a 
town-council, who is not an alderman. 


town-cress, a. 

Bot. : Lepidium sativum, the Garden Cress. 


town-crier, s. A public crier; one who 
makes proclamation of public meetings, auc- 


tions, losses, Ac., generally with sound of a 
bell. 

“ II you mooth it, aa many of your player* do, I had 
m lief the town-crier *pok« uiy line* Shaketp, : 
Hamlet, ill. L 

town-hall, s. A large hall or building 
belonging to a town or borough, In which the 
meetings of the town-council are usually field, 
and which ia also frequently used as a place 
of public assembly ; a town-house. 

"These c*me together lu the new 

Longfellow: Poet'e Tats. 

town-house, s. 

1. A town-hall ; an hfttel de vjlle. 

*' A town-home hoilt *t one end will fr*nt the cfamreb 
th*t aUuda at the other."— Addison : On Italy. 

2. A private reaidence or mansion in town, 
In opposition to one in the country. 

town-meeting, a. The mode of town- 
ship government in vogue io New England, 
through which the people directly govern 
themselves. Annual town-meetings are held, 
at which all the voters of the township are 
expected to be present and to vote, while any 
one is privileged to offer motions or to discuss 
those offered. Appropriations for the town 
expenses are made, town-officers elected, and 
measures relating to town affaire adopted or 
rejected. The Institution of the town-meeting 
has not been widely adopted outside of New 
England. It ia the most complete form of 
democracy now existing, the people directly 
governing themselves. The system could not 
well be applied in large cities. 

“town-rake. #. A man living loosely 
about town ; a rake. 

town-talk, s. The common talk of a 
town, or the subject of general conversation. 

“ Wu much uoiud uhroad, not only in th* town 
where be dwelt, but *l*o It begun to be the town-talh 
In iom« other place*. fiunyonr Pilgrims Progress, 
pt I. 

“town-top, parish-top, #. A large 
top, formerly common in English villages, 
for public exercise. It was whipped by seve- 
ral boya at the same time. 

town-weed, a. 

Bot. : Mercurialis perennis. From its growtk 
in towns and town gardens. (Pratt.) More 
probably M. annua. (Britten £ Holland.) 

* tbwned, a. [Eng. town ; -ed.] Furnished 
with towns. 

"The continent U . . . very well peopled And 
townedf— Hackluyt : Voyages, lit 154. 

* trfvfcu-lsh, a. [Eng. town ; -isft.] Pertain- 
ing to or characteristic of the inhabitants of a 
town, or of their mode of life, manners, cus- 
toms, Ac. 

•' Would nede* go *e her ■liters house," 

Wyat : Of the Meane A Sure Petals. 

* ttfvVn'-lSss, a. [Eng. town ; -less.] Having 
no town or towns ; deatituts of towns. 

* ttfftro'-lSt, “town-lette, a. [Eng. town; 

dim. suff. -let.] A amall town. 

“ The poor schoolmaster of a provincial townlet."— 
Southey : Doctor, cb. cxviiL 

a. [Prop, name.] (See compound.) 

Townley-marbles, a. pi A collection 
of Greek and Roman sculpture, forming a por- 
tion of the gallery of antiquities in the British 
Museum, and ao named after Charles Townley, 
Esq., of Townley, Lancashire, by whom the 
collection was made. 

* tiS^n'-scape, s. [Formed from fount, on 
analogy of landscape (q.v.).] A view of a 
town. 

“ It la * landscape, or rather a town scape. "—Lord &. 
Gower : Figure Painters of BoUand, p. M. 

trfvkrng'-folk (I allent), a. [Eng. town, and 
folk.] The people of a town or city ; towns- 
people. 

tdvfrn -ship, * towne-shyp, a. [Eng. town ; 
•ship.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The corporation of a town ; the district 
or territory of a town. 

•• I «m hat • poor petitioner of our whole township , m 
—Shaketp. : 1 Benry VI., i. S. 

2. A territorial district, subordinate to a 
county, into which many of the states are 
divided, and comprising an area of five, alx, 
seven, or perhaps ten miles square, the in- 
habitants of which are invested with certain 
powers for regulating their own affairs, aoch 


boil, b 6$t ptfilt, Jtfvfrl; cat, 9 ell, chorua, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. ph t 
•elan, -tlan = than, -tion, -sion = shun ; -fion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shua. -ble, -die, Ac. - bgl, agl* 
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as repairing roads, providing for the poor, and 
•imilar duties. 

IL Law: A town or vfll, where there are 
more than one in a parish. 

kT^n^' maa, *. [Eng. town, and man.] 

1. An Inhabitant of a town. In this sense 
chiefly nsed in contradistinction to Gowns* 
man, 1 . (q.v.). 

2. One of the same town with another. 

** Tb# <obj«ct of debate, a townsman slalu." 

Pope: Hoansr ; Iliad xviiL B78. 

3. A select man ; an officer of a town in New 
England, who assists ia managing the affairs 
of a town. 


tfftVn^-peo-ple, s.pl. [Eng. totm, and people.) 
The inhabitants of a town or city, townsfolk ; 
especially In distinction from country -folk. 


td^n'-w&rd, td^n'-ward$, adv. (Eng. 
town; -ward, - wards .) Tuward the town; in 
the direction of the town. 


“ Tho( he spaka, aod tnrn’d the oxen 
Townward* ; sad they went, and (low." 
Blackle : La*t of Highlands & Island*, pi 18. 


• tffor'-St, *. [Towebet.J 


Tdfrj'-er, *. [Eng. tow$(e) t v. ; -er.] A name 
frequently given to a dog, originally either 
from its rough coat, or from a liabit of worry- 
ing. Now used without aoy specisl reference 
to the meaning of the word. [Toose, r.] 

trffrf-Ie, cl [Eng. tows(e) ; -it — *y.] Rough, 
shaggy. (NortA <£ Scotch.) 

" HU brewt win white, hU tomie beck 
Weel clad wl‘ coat of glossy black." 

Ham*: Th* Two Dog*. 

toW-jf, * tOW-ie, a. [Eng. taw (2% a. ; *y.] 
Consisting of, resembling, or of the nature of 
tow. 

" Whoa they be sufficiently watered. yoa shall know 
by the tkiu or rind thereof H it be loose mod readie to 
depart from the towie (ubeUace of the stim. ’—P. 
Holland: PI in l*. bk. xlx. eb. L 

t5x-&s'-ter, a (Gr. to£ok (toron) = a bow, 
and ao-njp (astir) = a star.] 

PaXcxoiU. : A genus of Ecbiooldea, charac- 
teriatic of the bower Neocomlan, (Own.) 

tfx'-Ic, tSx'-Jc-nd, a. [Gr. TofwcoV (toxfkon) 
= (poison) for smearing arrows with, from 
Ttifov (toxon) = a bow.] Of or pertaining to 
poison ; poisooons. 

“One recipient affirming that It U particularly 
food food, and Another that it Is » particularly foric 
polsou." — Scribner's ilagarlnt, Aug., 1880, p. M6. 

tox ic ant, *. [Eng. toxic; -ant.) A term 
applied' by Dr. Richardson to a poison of 
a stimnlatlng, narcotic, anaesthetic nature, 
which, when habitually indulged in, seriously 
affects the health. 


tfSx-fy'-I-tjf, f. [Eng. toxic; -tty.) Tbs qual- 
ity or stats of being toxic. 

USx-I-CO-ltf&'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. toxicology); 
-icaZ.) Of or pertaining to toxicology. 

ti>x-I-c 6 -l<S£'-ic-$l-lJf, ad** [Eng. toxica- 
logicat; -ty.) In a toxicological manner; ac- 
cording to the principles of toxicology. 

ttfx a. [Eng. toxicolog(y ) ; -isL] 

One who is skilled lu toxicology; one wbo 
treats of poisons. 

tSx i ctfl-S i. [Gr. to£ik6v (toxikon) = 
(poison) for smearing arrows: r6£ov (toxon) = 
a bow (io pL rofa (toxa) — bow and arrows, 
eometlmea arrows only), and Aiyo* (logos) rr a 
word, a discourse.) That branch of medicine 
which treats of poisons and their antidotes, or 
of the morbid and deleterious effects nf exces 
cive and inordinate doses and quantities ot 
medicine. 

tdxine, tox'-ln, «. A ptomaine produced 
by cultivating pathogenic bacteria in broth or 
other an trie at liquid. 

t£x- 6 ~c&m'-pst, #. TGr. vdfov (toxon) — a 
bow, and Ka.fs.irij Qcampe) = a caterpillar.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Toxocampldse 
(q.v.). 

t 6 X“ 6 “CS.m'-pI-dn 0 , *. pi. [Mod. Lat toxo- 
camp(a ); Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.) 

Entom . : A family of Noctuioa. Moths of 
moderate size, the thorax smooth with a 
raised collar; abdomen smooth, somewhat 
flattened ; the wings not dentate. Larva 
amooth, elongate, attenuated at each end, 
with sixteen legs. 


TOXOCeilAt AVMULXat. 


t2x-5c‘-er-&S, *. [Gr. ro£o*« (toxon) = a bow, 
and Kcpat (kercis) = a hnru.J 

Palceont. : A genua of Ammooitidse, having 
the shell simply arcuate or bent like a horn. 
Tweuty species, ranging 
from the Lower Oolites 
to the Gault, but the 
genus is characteristic- 
ally Cretaceous. 

tdx-Sj’-cr-us, «. [Toxo- 

CERAS.) 

Eniom.: A genus of Col - 
lenibola, with three secies, two of which 
(Toxocerus plumbcus and T. niger) are British. 
(Lubbock.) 

t<$x'-&-dtfn, a [Or. ro£o*> (toxon) = a bow, and 
Wovg (odous), geo it. ui 6 FTog(od<mfos)==afcooth.) 

Palceont. : A genus of Oweu’s Toxodontia 
(q.v.). They were abont the size of a Hippo- 
potamus ; the teeth ennsist of large incisors, 
very small lower caniues, sod strongly-curved 
molars, all with persistent roots. According 
to Cope, the tarsal bones more nearly resemble 
those of the Proboscides than any other known 
Ungulates. The genus was discovered by 
Darwin, aod many specimens have since been 
foond In Pleistocene deposits near Buenos 
Ayres, and have been described by Owen, 
Gervaia, aod Burmeister. 

t&x-o-don-ti-a (ti aa shi), s.pl [Toxodo.v.] 

PalaonL : An order of Mammalia fouoded 
by Owen for the reception of the geoera Tox- 
odon and Nesodon (q.v.). 

t$x~5ph -I-llte, 8. & a. [Gr. to£o* (toxon) — 
a bow, and (philefi) =. to love.) 

A. As subst. : A lover of archery ; one who 
devote* much time to exercise with the bow 
and arrow. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to archery. 

"By newer and freaher Coxophllit* data."— FWd. 
Joly 1«. 1887. 

^ A Toxophillte Society was established in 
London in 1781, and atili exists. 

• t6x-<5ph-¥-lit'-ic, CL [Eng. toxophilii(e) ; 
-ic.) The same as Toxophilite (q.v.). 

* ttfx-dph'-I-l& s. (Toxophiute.) Archery. 

"A very Wrh reputation amongst the votaries of 
toxophlt*: — fHstd. July IS. 1887. 

t&X'-&-tes, s. [Gr. -rot&nrp (toxotis) — a bow- 
man.) 

1. Icfithy . : A genu* of Sonamipinnes (q.v.), 
with two apeciea, from the East indies. Body 
short, compressed, covered with scales of a 
moderate size ; 
snout pointed, 
with wide lat- 
eral mouth and 
projecting un- 
der jaw ; one 
dorsal, vrith five 
strong spines 
on posterior 
part of the 
back ; anal with 
three spines. 

Toxotts jaculo- 
tor t the more 
common spe- 
cies, ranges to 
the coast of 
Anstralia. It 
owes its speci- 
fic name to its 
habit of throw- 
ing a drop of 
water at insects which it peroeives near the 
surface in order to make them fall in, and 
•o bring them within ita reach. The Malays 
keep it in a bowl in order to witness this 
habit, which persists in captivity. 

2. Palceont. : From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca. 

tdijf (1), a & a. [Dut. tuig = toolh, utensils, 
implements, trash ; spceUuig =■ playthings, 
toys; IceL tygi — gear; Dan. toi r= stuff, 
things, gear ; legetoi =a plaything, a toy, from 
lege = to play; Sw. tyg= gear, stuff, trash; 
Ger. teug = stuff, matter, material, trash; 
spitlzeug — toys, from spiel = a game, play ; 
ct Dut. tooi — attire, ornament ; tooien — to 
adorn.) 

A. As substantive : 

• 1. A nick-nack, aa ornament, a bauble. 

"Any allk. any thrwid. any togs for your h«uL" 
Shaktsp. : Winter * Tat*, lv. t. 
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* 2. A thing for amusement, but of oo real 
value ; a trifle. ( Shakesp . : 1 Henry VI. . iv. 1 .) 

3. A child's plaything. 

** Men detl with life x» children with their pixy, 
Who fint tali we, thou cut their tog* uwxy.* 

Cow per: Hope. 128. 

4. A matter of no importance ; a trifle. 

" I* duty a more (port, or an employ f 
Life an iutruilea taleut, or a tog i" 

Com per : Hrtirement, *60. 

* 5. Folly ; trifling practice ; silly opiuion. 

"Th( thing* which »o loug experience of all a^ee 
hath confirmed and made proStaMe, let u* not pre- 
sume to condemn as follieaaud toy*."— Hooker : Eeciec 
Polity. 

* 6 . Amorous dalliance ; play, aport, 

•• So said be, aod forbore not glance or toy 
Of amorous intent." Milton .- p, L., tx. I.OM. 

* 7. An old story ; a silly tale. 

“ 1 never may believe 
These antic fable*, nor these fairy foyt. m 
Bhaketp. : Midtmmtner Might * Dream. V. S. 

* 8 . An idle fancy ; an odd conceit. 

“ The very place pots toy* of desperation, 
Without more motive. Into every hralo.* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

* 9. A slight represen tst inn. 

“ Shall that which hath always received this coq 
structiou, lie now disguised with a toy of novelty. — 
Hooker: Eccles. Polity. 

* 10. The same ss Toy-mutch (q.v.). 

" Enveloped 1 q a tog. from noder the protection of 
which some of her grey tresses bid escaped."— .Sco/r.' 
Old Mortality, ch xxxlx. 

1L A toy-dog (q.v.). 

“In the foy# equal first went to ths well-koowu We# 
Flower and a very good black-aud-tau called Little 
Jem."— field. Jan. *8. 188*. 


B. As adj. : Made or used as a toy or play- 
tbiug, not for actual service. 

“Whoa# career 1s not unfrequeutly brought to a 
close by the bursting of a toy cannon .*— Daily Tele- 
graph, Aojc. *8, 1886. 

% To take toy: To be restive ; to start. 


" The hot horse, hot as fire. 

Took toy at this.* 7" wo If obi* K mrmew, v. A 


toy-dog,*. A toy -terrier (q.v.). 


toy-mntch, s. A close linen or woollen 
cap, without lace, frill, or border, and with 
flaj >9 covering the neck and part of the shoul- 
ders, worn by old women. (ScclcA.) 

toy -spaniel, n. A breeder’s name for 
apamele (q.v.) of the King Charles aud Blen- 
heim breed. (V. Shaw: Book of the Dog, ch. 
xxiii.) 

toy-terrier, *. A pigmy variety of the 
Black-aud-tau Terrier. (See extract.) 

“In breeding it certain. If carried too far, to stnot 
the growth of anv animal, aod this is. without any 
doubt, tbti tuesot by which tha modern toy-ttrrirr vu 
first ©rigiostcd. ’— Y. Sham: Book of the Dog. ch xsit 


t6jf, v.i. & t. [Toy, 8.) 

A, Intransitive: 

1. To dally amorously ; to plaj*, to sport. 

“ Whiles thus she talked, aud whiles thus she toydf 
Spenter: F. <?., II. n. it 

2. To trifle. 


"They propbsne holy bapllsme in toying foolishly, 
for that they aak qnestioua of an infant which cannst 
auawer."— Hooker . Eccle*. Polity, bk. v.. J 64. (Not*.) 

B. Trans. : To treat foolishly. 

f. [Eng. foy; -er.) Ooe who toye; 
one who ia full of trifling tricks ; a trifler. ^ 


** Wanton Cupid, Idle foyer." J. Harrison. 


* a. [Eng. toy; *fltl( l)-] Foil of 

trifling play or dalliance ; sportive, game - 1 
some. 

“Itqalck'aed next* foi^ulape." 

Donn* : Progress of the Soul 


• t^-ish, • tol esh, a. [Eng. foy ; -U%.) 

1. Trifling, wanton. 

2. Of the nature of a toy or pl&ythiug ; 111 
for a child’s plaything. 

“Away, ye toyish reeds, that ©oee eooM pleas# 
My softer Lpa, and loll my esnrs to 

Pomfret : Dive Hoeistima. 

3- Small ; like a toy dog. 

“ Rtchmoud Pazzle, fourth prize, is at preseot smal 
aod toy ish. —Field, Jan. 28, 1*54. 

• adr. [Eng. toyish ; -ly.] In i 
toyish or trifling manner, 

• t^-Isb-nSss, 3. [Eng. toyish ; -ness.) DW 
position to toy or trifle ; wanton ness, trifling 

“Your eodety will discredit that toyUhnes* 
wanton fancy, that plays tricks with worn*. *t 
frolicks with the caprk-4 of frothy Imagination. 
Wan* ill: Scepeis Scientfjlca. 

HjjK-man, *. [Eng. toy, and man.] One wh 
deals in toys. 

" MllUosrs, toymen, and [ewellera cam* down fro 
London ."— Macaolay t Hist. ch. ii L 


late, Clt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfr 
or. wore. w<?lC work, who, s6n; tauto, ciib. ciiro, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce=e; ey = a; qn* kw* 
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t. (Guianan.) 

Bo t. & Pharm. : An unidentified fragrant 
plnnt growing In British Guiatia. An infusion 
and ayrup of the leaves and sterna ara etu- 
plnyed as a remedy In cbronio coughs. ( Trtas . 
0 / hot.) 

•t5^-ous,o. [Eng. toy; -otm.) Trifling. 

•* Against the hare in all 

Prove to taut.” Warner : Albions England, ▼. ST, 

ttfp'-shop, a. (Eng. toy, and thop.] A ahop 
where toys are kept for sale. 

" Fane, lilke, rlbhaod*. Uoea, and gewgawa, lay to 
thick together, that the heart wan nothing elae but a 
toyshop. —A ddison. 

•t6$- s6mo, a, (Eng. toy; Disposed 

to toy or trifle ; wanton. 

’•Two or three tnysome things wore aald by my lord." 
— Richardson : Mr C. Grandison. r. 390. 


the vertical plana ia called the vertical trace, 
that on the horizontal plane the horizontal 
trace. Since two lines or a plane fix its posi- 
tion, If the traces of a plane are known the 
plane is said to be knowu ; that is, a plane ia 
given by its traces. 


trage (2), * traicc, *trayce, *. (0. Fr. 

frays, prob. a plural form equivalent to Fr. 
froifs, pi. of froif = atrace.] [Trait.] 

1. Saddlery : A strap, chain, or rope attached 
to the hamea, collar, or breast-band of a set of 
harness, and to tha single-tree or other part of 
a vehicle, and by which the vehicle ia drawn. 

2. Angling : A line, 

trace-buckle, i. 

Saddlery: A long, heavy buckla uaed in 
attaching a trace to a tug. 


t 4 ^yte, v.i. (Cf foffer.] To totter with or as 
with old aga. (Scofch.) 


" Wi‘v» worn to cmzy years theglther f 
Will toyte About wl‘ aue enither.*' 

Burnt : To hit Auld Mart Maggie. 


toy'-wort, s. [Eng. toy, and wort , from the 
resemblance of tha seed-vessel to a toy purse.] 
Bot. : Capsella Bursa-pastoris. 


* t date, v.t, [Touse, Towse.] To pull by vio- 
lence. 

" Thlnk’et thou, for th*t I inelonete, or tou from 
the« thy business, I am therefor! no oourtierf"— 
Shakeep. : Winter's Tale , lv. 8. 

* to'-zjf, a, [Towsv.] Resembling teased wool ; 
80 ft. 


T -plate, *. [The letter T, and plate.) 

1. An angla-iron of T-form, having two 
branches. 

2. A carriage-iron for strengthening a Joint, 
such sa at the intersection of tha tongua and 
cross-bar; tha coupling- pole, or reach, and 
the hind axle. 


* tra'-bS-a, s. [Lat.) 

Roman Antiq. : A robe of etate worn by 
kings, consuls, augurs, Ac., in ancient Roma. 

tra -be-at-ed, a. [Lat. trabs, genit. trabis 
= a beam.] 

Arch. : Furnished with an entablature. 

tra-be-a'-tlon, e. [Trabeated.] 

Arch. : The same as Entablature (q.v.). 

tra-bee'-p-la (pi. tra-beo'-ulae), tr&b'- 
e-cule, e. [Lat., dimin. from trabs , genit. 
trails = a beam.] 

1. Anat. (PI.) : Bars ; spec, uaed of the 
trabeculae of tha cranium ; longitudinal carti- 
laginous bars in the embryonic skull enclosing 
the Sella turcica (q.v.). There are also trabe- 
culae of the lymphatic glands, the apleen, Ac. 

2. Bot. : A cross bar occurring in the teeth 
of many moasea. 

tra hSc -u-late, tra^bSo -ij-lqr, a. [Tra- 

R ECU LA.] * 

Bot. : Furnished with a trabecula. 

triih'-S-cule, *. [Trabecula.] 

trago (I), $. [Fr. = a trace, a footprint, a path, 
a tract, from tracer — to trace, to follow, to pur- 
sue ; trasur = to delineate, to trace out, from 
on hypothetical Low Lat. fraefio, from Lat. 
tmetut, pa. par. of fraAo = to drag, to draw ; 
cf. Ital. tracciar* = to trace, to devise; Sp. 
trazar = to plan, to sketch.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The mark left by anything passing; ft 
track. 

“ Striking the ground with alnnone trace.'* 

t Milton : P- L., vil. 46L 

2. A mark, lmpressinn, or visible appear- 
ance of anything remaining when the thing 
itself is lost or no longer exists; a visible 
evidence of something having been ; remains, 
token, vestige, sign. 

"There »r« not the least tracet of It to be met, the 
fre*te*t part of the ornemcnU being teketi from Tta- 
Jmus trch, a lid eet up to the couqueror ."— Additon : 
On Italy. 

3. A small or insignificant quantity. (Lit 

“ Sut there wm a trace of truth la the word* ; they 
Were Hiwirt u well u etlly."— Field, Aag. 17, 1687. 

II. Technically: 

1. Fort. : The ground-plan of a work. 

2. Geom. : The intersection of a plane with 
one of the planes of projection. Tim trace on 


trace-fastener, ». A hook or catch to 
attach the hind end of a trace to a single- tree 
or splinter-bar. 

trace-book, t. A hook on the end of a 
aingle-tree or aplinter-bar to which the trace 
la attached. 


trage (1), v.t. A i. [Track (1), *•) 

A. Transitive: 

I. To follow tha traca or tracks of; to 
track. 


M Tracing the Etke from It» *ouroe till It join* the 
»ea At MuMelhurgh."— Scott : Gray Brother. (NoU.) 

2. To follow hy some mark or marka left by 
the thing followed ; to follow by sigus or 
tokens ; to discover by aigns or tokens. • 


" The gift, who«e office li the giver*! preUe, 

To trace him iu bU word, his works, hii weye." 

Couper: Table Talk, 7 *L 


• 3. To follow with exactness. 

M That eervlle p»tb thoa uohly doit decline, 

Of tracing word by word, Aud hue by Hue." 

Denham ; To Sir Richard Eanthau. 

4. To draw out ; to delineate with marks. 

** In thU chart I here Uid down no lend. uor traced 
out *ny »hor« but wh*t I mw myself."— Coo* : Pint 
Voyage, bk. L, eh. vL 

5. To copy, aa a drawing, engraving, writing, 
Ac., by following the lines and marking them 
on & sheet superimposed, through which they 
are visible. 


6. To form in writing ; to write. 

“ The ifgDAtur* of another plainly appeared to have 
been traced by a hand ebektug with emotion."— Mao- 
aulay : BUt. Eng., cb. xlr. 

* 7. To walk over ; to traverse. 

M We do trace thia alley np mud down." 

Shakes p, : Much Ado About Nothing, IU. L 

• 8. To ornament with tracery* 

“ Deep-eet window# atained and traced." 

Tennyeon : Palace of Art, 4ft. 

9. To follow step by atep : aa, To trace ona'a 
d ascent. 


* B. Intransitive : 

1. To walk, to traverse, to travel. 

*' Tracing and tnveralog, now here, now them." 

Spenter: F. Q., IV. vih Ml 

2. To be descended. 


trage (2), v.t. [A variant of fries (q.v.).] 
Naut. : To haul and make Oast anything as a 
temporary security. (With up.) 


trage -a-t)le, a. [Eng. trace (1), ▼. ; -able .] 
Capable of being traced. 

M Here traceable, there hidden, there again 
To tight restored, and glittering iu the amt.’* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

• trage'- a - ble - ness, e. (Eng. traceable ; 
-n^.i The quality or state of being trace- 
able. 


* trage'-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. traceable ) ; -ly.) 
In a traceable manner; ao as to admit of 
being traced. 

trage -l&ss, a. [Eng. trace ; - less .] That can- 
not he traced. 

*’ On traceless copper aeet Imperial henda* 

Wolcott : Peter Pindar, p. 9*3. 

trag'-er, S. (Eng. trace (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who or that which traces. 

"A diligeut tracer of the printa of nature 'a fcot* 
atep aT—Bakewill: On Providence, p. 16*. 

2. An instrument like a stylus for tracing 
drawings, Ac., on & superimposed sheet of 
paper, Ac. 

3. A simple kind of pantograph (q.v.). 

4. Comm. : A form of inquiry forwarded from 
place to place of transfer, to ascertain the dis- 
posal of goods previously forwarded by freight, 
express, or mail. ( U. S.) 


trag'-er-^, s. [Eng. trace : -ry .] 

^IrcA. ; The species of pattern- work formed 
or traced in the head of a Gothic window by 
the mullions being continued, but diverging 
into arches, turves, and flowing lines enriched 
with foliations. The styles varied in different 
ages and countries, and are known as geo- 
metrical, flowing, flamboyant, Ac. Also the 
subdivisions of groined vaults, or any orna- 
mental design of tha earne character for doora, 
panelling, ceilings, Ac. 

“ The traceries Aud construction do not Agree with 

the rude Arte of such a bArbarous And early period.”— 

Warton : But. of KULdington, p. 16 . 

trach-, tra-chjf-, pref. (Gr. r pa\vg (tmehus) 
= rough, harsh, savage.] A prefix used in 
natural history to denote rougboesa or hir- 
suteness. 

tra che a, tra-clye'-a, t. [Mod. Lat., from 
Lst. fmcAia; *Gr. t pa\tia (tracheia) = the 
windpipe.] 

1. Anatomy: 

(1) In the air-breathing vertebrates the 
windpipe, the air-passage common to both 
lungs. It Is an open tube commencing above 
the larynx, and dividing below into right and 
left bronchi, one for each lung. In man it is 
usually from four to four and a half inches 
long hy three-quarters to an Inch broad. In 
front and at the sides It is reodered cylindri- 
cal, Arm, and resistent by a series of csrtilag- 
Inous rings. These, however, are absent from 
its posterior portion, which is, in consequence, 
flattened and wholly membranous. The 
trachea ia nearly everywhere connected by 
loose areolar tissue; abounding in elastic 
fibres, aod readily moves on tha surrounding 
parts. (Quain.) 

(2) (PL): The air, respiratory, or breathing 
tubes ramifying throughout tlia body of In- 
sects, Arachnids, and Myriapoda. They are 
long and sub-cylindrical, broadest at their 
origin from the spiracles, and cousist of 
two coats, with a spiral fibre between them. 
Sometimes there are air-sacs destitute of spiral 
fibre. 

2. Bot. (PL) : [Spiral-vessels]. 

3. Entom. : A genus of Orthosidse. British 
species one. Trachea viniperda, the Pine- 
beauty, the larva of which, a long, smooth 
caterpillar of bright colour, feeds on fir trees. 

trachea-forceps, e. 

Surg. : A long, curved forceps for extracting 
articles which may have accidentally intruded 
themselves into the windpipe or throat. 

tra'-ch£~al, a. [Mod. Lat. tracheia): Eng. 
adj. suff. -tti.] Of or pertaining to the trachea, 
or windpipe. 

• tracheal-animals, $. pi. 

Entom. : Oken’s name for i^aects. 

tracheal-artery, s. 

Anat. : An artery, or rather a aeries of 
arteries, branching off from the inferior 
thyroid, ramifying over the trachea, and ana- 
stomosing below witl^tlie bronchial arteries. 

tra ch£-a’-li-a, $. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
trachea =r the windpipe.] [Trachitis.] 

* trar-chS-ar'-I-o, i. pi [Mod. Lat., from 
trachea (q.v.).] 

Zooi.: A aub-di vision of the class Arachnida, 
breathing by tracheal tubes. There are two 
orders, Adelarthrosomata and Monomeroao- 
inata (q.v.). 

9 tr a-che -ar'-I-au, a. A s. [Trachearia.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Trache- 
aria (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Tr»« 
chearia (q.v.). 

tra'-che-ar-y, a. A j. (Trachea.) 

A* As adjective : 

1. Bot..: Designed as alr-passagea. 

2. Zool. : Breatliing by means of trachese, 

B. As subst. : An arachnid belonging to the 

dlvisioo Trachearia (q.v.). 

tracheary-vossels, *. pi. [Trachkn- 

CHVMA.] 

t tra-cho-a -ta, *. pi. [Mod. Lat., from Lat 
trachia = the wiodpipe.) (Trachea.) 

Zool. : A group of Arachnida, comprising 
those which hrestha by tracheae. These are 
sometimes merged in a larger gronp of the 


hfti p5ht, itffrl; cat, gcll, chorus, ghin, hough; go, gem; thin, $hls; sin, ag ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-clan, -tlan = gh^n. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -lion, -glon = zhfln. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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•aina name comprising Insecta, Myriapoda, 
and Arachnids. 

tr&ch'-S-ide, s. [Lat. trachea, and Gr. « t3o* 
(eidos) — form.] 

Bot. (PI): Pitted cells, furnished with 
spiral, reticulate, or annular thickening layers. 
They occur abundantly in the yew, the lime, 
and viburnum. (ThoirU.) 

tra-ch&-i'-tis, a [T rachitis.] 

tr^-che'-li-a, a. pi. [Tracheuus.] 

Entom.: A group of Heteromera, founded 
by Westwood. They comprise all but the 
Tenebrlonldse (q.Y.), and are distinguished by 
the head being exserted, soft integuments, 
and varied coloration. 

tra-chS-li'-I-d®. a pi. [Mod. Lat. tra- 
cJieZi(us); lat, fern. pi. adj. eaff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Holotrichoua Infusoria, 
with three genera, two entirely and nne chiefly 
freshwater in habitat. Animalcules, free- 
•wimmlng, ovate or elongate, highly-elastic, 
ciliate throughout; oral cilia slightly larger 
than those of the general aurfece ; oral aper- 
ture at the base of an anterior prolongation. 

tra chel'-i-p&d, a, [Trachelipoda.] Any 
Individual or the order Trachelipoda (q.v.). 

* tra-cli8-lIp'-6 da, «. pi [Gr. rpax^Aos (<ra- 
chilos) = the neck, and ttov? (pous), genit.irofiov 
( podos) — the foot.] 

Zool ; An order of Mollusca, established by 
Lamarck, and divided into two groups : (1) 
Carnivnroas, (2) Feeding on plants. The order 
was approximately equivalent to the Proso- 
branchfata (q.v.) of Milne Edwards. 

* tra-che-Hp-6-doiis, o. [Eng. trochelipod ; 
-ous.) Pertaining or belonging to the Trache- 
lipoda ; having the foot anited with the neck. 

tra-che'-li-fim, *. [Gr. rpo-xyhoq (trachelos) 
— the throat. From Its supposed efficacy in 
diseases of the trachea.) 

BoL : Throat wort ; a genue of Campanulacese. 
The species are from the Mediterranean and 
the Cape of Good Hope. Two species, both 
with blue flowers, are cultivated* in British 
gardens in borders. 

tra-Che'-U-tis, *. [Gr. rpaWAuz (troche lid) 
= scraps of meat and gristle about the neck ; 
offiaL] 

ZooL : The type-genas of Tracheliidse (q.v.), 
with one species, from bog- water. 

fcra-chS-16-, pref. [Gr. rpaxijAo* (trachelos) 
= the throat or neck. J 

A not. : A prefix used in words of Greek 
origin, and meaning, of, belonging, or relating 
to the throat or neck. 

trachelo-mastoid, a. 

A not . : Of or belonging to the mastoid pro- 
cess and to the neck. There is a trachelo- 
mastoid muscle. 

tra-chS -lo-ger'-ca, a [Pref. trachelo -, and 
Gr. tcepKoe ( kerkos ) = a tail.] 

ZooL : The type-genus of Trachelocercld® 

£ v.), with four speciea. Trachelocerca o lor 
Vibrio proteus, V. o lor, V. cygnus, MiilL) is 
m pond-water, T. versatilis, T. pheeni- 
copterus, and T. tenuicollis inhabit salt-water. 

tra-chg-loger'-gLdfe,, $. pi [Mod. Lat. 
trachelocerc(a) ; Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool : A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with six genera. Animalcules free-swimming, 
flask-shaped or elongate, soft and flexible, 
ciliate throughout ; oral aperture terminal or 
sub-terminal. 

tra-chS-l6-mdn'-&s, s. [Pref. trachelo-, and 
Mod. Lat monos (q.v.).] 

ZooL : Agenua of Euglenia(or,aatha familyjis 
now generally called, EuglenideeX with several 
species, mostly from fresh water. Animalcules 
with one flagellnm, plastic, and changeable In 
form, enclosed within a free-floating sheath or 
lorica ; endoplasm green, usually with a red 
pigment-spot at the anterior extremity. 

tra-chfc-li-ph^l'-ll-dje, s. pi [Mod. Lat 
trachelophyll(um ); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool: A family of Holotrichous Infusoria, 
with three genera. Flask-shaped, free-swim- 
ming animalcules; ciliate throughout; oral 
aperture perforating tbs extremity of the an- 
terior region. 


tra-chS-l^-ph^T-luin* a. [Pref. trachelo - , 
and Gr. <#>i/AAov (phullon) — a leaf.] 

Zool : The type-genus of Trachelophyllidee, 
with two species, from pond and stagnant 
water. 

tr^-cheri'-chy-ma, *. [p re f. trach(eoy, and 
Gr. eyxvpa (engchumd) = infusion.] 

Bot. : Vascular tissue consisting of simple 
membranous, unbranched tubes, tapering to 
each end, hut often ending abruptly, either 
having a fibre generated spirally in the inside, 
or having their walls marked hy transverse 
bars arranged more or less spirally. It Is 
divided into three kinds : spiral, annular, and 
reticulated. 

tra-chS-d-, pref. [Trachea.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the trachea or tracheae. 

tracheo-branchl®, s. pi 

Biol. : The name given to processes in the 
larvae of some aquatic Insects, projecting 
laterally from the somites, and containing 
tracheae, which communicate with those which 
traverse the body. They are in no sense 
branchiae, but simply take the place of stig- 
mata. (Huxley: Anat. Invert . Anim., p. 252.) 

tra'-chS-o-gele» e. [Mod. Lat. <rocA«a = tlie 
trachea, and Gr. jojAij ( Jcele ) = a tumour.] An 
enlargement of the thyroid gland, bronchocele, 
or goitre. 

tra'-chS-$-tdme> *. [Tracheotome.] 

, Surg. : A kind of lancet with a blunt and 
rounded point, used for making an opening to 
remove foreign substances, or to permit the 
passage of air to the lungs. 

tra-chS-Sfc'-&-m& s. [Mod. Lat trachea — 
the trachea, and Gr. ropy ( tome) — a cutting.] 

Surg. : The operation of making an opening 
into the trachea or windpipe, as in case of 
suffocation. The operatious of laryngotomy, 
tracheotomy, and broochntomy are essentially 
similar, the terms being derived from the 
name of the part whose walla are penetrated 
to remove foreign bodies or permit passage of 
air to the lungs. 

tracheotomy-tube, i. 

Surg. : A tube to be placed in an opening 
made through ths walls of the trachea to per- 
mit passage of air to the lungs In case of 
stricture nf the larynx, or the presence of 
foreign bodies to the air-duct. 

trach-ich'-thjrs, $. [Pref. track-, and Gr. 
(ichthus) — a fiah.] 

Ichthy. : A genue of Berycld®, with four 
spectea from New Zealand and Madeira. 
Snout very short and obtuae ; eye large ; a 
strong spine at the scapula and at the angle 
of the preeoperculom ; scales rather small ; 
abdomen serrated ; one dorsal, with from 
three to six spines ; ventral with six soft 
rays ; caudal forked. 

tra-chln'-Id®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trachi n(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.) 

I. Ichthy. : A family of Acanthopterygii 
Cotto-Scombrlformes. Body elongate, low, 
naked, or covered with scales; one or two 
dorsal fins, ths spiuous portion being always 
shorter end much less developed than the 
soft ; development of anal liks that of soft 
dorsal ; ventrals with one spine and five rays ; 

g ‘ll-openings more or less wide. The family 
divided Into five groups, widely distributed : 
Uranoacopina, Trachinina, Pinguipedins, 
Psaadochromides, and Notothenilna. 

2. Palceont. : Three fossil genera are known : 
Caliipteryx, scaleless, from ths Eocene of 
Mante Bolea; Trachinopsis, from the Upper 
Tertiary of Lorca, Spain, and Psendoeleginus, 
from the Miocene of Licata, Sicily. 

tra-chia-i'-na, s. pi [Mod. Lat. trachin(us) ; 
Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. - ina .] 

Ichthy. : A gronp of Trachinidee, with nu- 
merous genera, ons of which, Bathydracn, is 
the only deep-sea fish of the family. Eyes 
more or less lateral ; lateral line continuous. 

tra -chin dps, ». (Mod. Lat trachin(u$), and 
Gr. w* (<5;w) = the eys, ths face.] 

Ichthy. : A genus nf Plesioplna (q.v.), from 
the coast of Australia. 

tra-chln-op'-sis, *. [Mod. Lat trachin(us), 
and Gr. ( optis ) = appearance.] [Tha- 

chinidas, 2 .) 


tra -chin-iU, *. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. rpayv* 
(trachus) — rongh.] 

Ichthy . ; Weevers ; the type-genus of Tra- 
chinina. Mouth-cleft oblique ; eyes lateral, 
directed upwards ; scales very small, cycloid ; 
two dorsals, the first short ; ventrals jugular, 
lower pectoral rays simple ; villlform teeth in 
laws, on vomer, and palatine bones; prseor- 
bital and praeoperculum armed. Several 
specise, common on the European coasts, 
absent from the Atlantic, bot re-appearing on 
the coast of Chili. They are of small economic 
value, and are armed with opercular spines 
capahle of Inflicting severe wounds. 

tra-chi'-tis. a. [Eng. trachea; suff. -Ui$ r 
denoting inflammation.] 

Pathol : Inflammation of the trachea or 
windpipe. Called also Tracheitis and Trsehe- 
alia. 


tra chle, trau-chle, v.i. or t. [Cf. draggle.) 
To draggle; to exhaust with long exertion; 
to wear out with fatigue. (Scotch.) 


tra-cho'-ma, s. [Gr. rpax^a (trachoma ) = a 
roughness.] 

Pathol : A roughness of ths eyelids, espe- 
cially on their inner parts, from scabs, arising 
from an obstruction of the sebaceous glanda. 
There is a heaviness In the eye, a swelling of 
the eyelids, with a pain and itching in their 
corners and in the conjunctiva, and the flow 
of a viscid humour, which sometimes agglu- 
tinates ths eyelids. 


tra - cbo - mS - du’ - s®, a. pi. [Gr. rpavv s 
(trachus) — rough, and Mod. Lat. medusa.) 

Zool. : An order of Hydrozoa, eub-cl&ss 
Hydromedusse, with ths families: Petasida, 
Trachyneinid®, Aglauridee, and Geryonidae. 
They are Medusae related to Hydra, and have 
modified tentacles as ssnse-organs. No hydra- 
form stage is known in any member of the 
gronp, and in one genus (Geryonia) there ia 
direct development from ths egg into ths 
medusa form. 


t tra-ohiir'-us, s. [Gr. rpaxvs (trachus) — 
rough, and ovp d (oura) = tail.] 

Ichthy. : An old genus of Carangidse, now 
generally merged in Scomber (the type-gemis 
of Scombridee). Trachurus trachurus is the 
Horae -mackereL It is about a foot long, or 
about tha length of the common mackerel, and 
is found in tha European seas, at ths Cape of 
Good Hope, in tha Indian Ocean, on the 
coasts of New Zealand and Western America. 
It appears off the shores of Cornwall and 
Devon iu Immense shoals, which are preyeu 
on by a large number of marine birds. Its 
flesh le far inferior to that nf the common 
mackereL 


i 




tra-cb$r-ba-salfc', *. [Pref. trachy-, aDd Eng. 

basalt. ] 

Petrol. : Boricky’s name for a group of 
basalts which he regards as of the latest 
origin. They are very fine-grained ; colour, 
shades of gray; and contain zeolitic sub- 
stances resembling those occurring in tha 
trachytie phonolites of Bohemia. 

t tra-ch^-der'-ma, a. [Pref. trachy-, and 
Gr. Bipfia (derma) == skin.] 

PalceonL : A genus of Annelida, proposed > 
by Phillips for the casts of membranous 
flexible tubes from the Silurian. They are 
transversely wrinkled or plaited, and though 
the tube itself hae disappeared, there can be 
little doubt that they were made by Annelida. 


tra-chjf -der-mdch-Sl'-^s, a. [Pref. 
trachy Gr. Slppa (derma) — skin, and x«hvq 
(chelus) = a tortoise.] 

Palceont.: A genus of Chelonis, with one 
species, from the Upper Greensand. 

tra chjf-di'-or-ite, *. [Eng. tracky(te\ and 
dforife.] 

Petrol. : A name given to a trachyte (q.v.) 
which contsioe hornblende. 

tra-ch^ dd'-ler-lto, a. [Eng. trachy(U) t 
and dolerite.) 

Petrol. : A name given hy Abich to a rock 
resembling & trachyte, but intermediate in 
composition between trachyte and dolerite. 


tra-chjMo'-bl-ilxn, «. [Pref. trachy-, aod 
Gr. A o£os (lobos) = a lobe.] 

Bot. : A genas of Ceesalpinlese, akin to Hy- 
menaea (q.v.). [Copal, % (1).] 


t&te, & t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w$t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or. wore, wgl£ work, whd, son ; mute, ©iib, cure, ijnite, cur, r&le, full ; try, Syrian. ®, ca = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


trachynoma— tract 
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tra ch^- ne'-ma, s. [Pref. trachy and Gr. 
yfjna (nima) = yarn.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Tracbynemid® 
(q.v.X 

tra-chjf-ne-ml-dae, i. pi [Mod Lat. tra- 
chynem(a) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. anff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Trachomedusae (q.v ). 

tra-ch^-nd'-tfts, s. [Pref. trachy -, and Gr. 
»*wto« (notas) = the back.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Acronnridae, with ten 
apecies, from the tropical Atlantic, and lndo- 
Paciflc. Body more or leaa elevated, covered 
with very small scales ; mouth rather small, 
with short convex snout; opercula entire; 
no finlets ; flrat dorsal conslstiog of a few free 
aploes. To this genua belong some of the 
commonest marine fishes ; Trachynotus ovatua 
ranges over the whole tropical toae. 

tra'-ch$M5ps, ®- [Pref. trachy -, and Gr. 3+ 
(ops) = the face.] 

Zool. : A genus of Vampyri (q.v.), with one 
species, Truchyops cirrhosis, from Pernambuco. 
Muzzle shorter than In Vampyrus, aud with 
numerous conical warts; nose-leaf well de- 
veloped. 

tra-ch^p'-^-gdn, a. [Pref. trachy-, and Gr. 
nwywv (pogovj— a l>eard.] 

BoL : A synonym of Sorghum (q.v.). 

tra~ch$fp-tSr'-I-d», s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tra- 
chypter(us) ; Lat. iein. pi. adj. auff. -ides.] 
Ichthy.: A family of fishes constituting 
the division Tseniiformes of the order Acan- 
tbopterygii. Body ribbon-shaped, with the 
dorsal extending ita whole length, anal absent, 
caudal fin rudimentary, or not in the longitu- 
dinal axis of the fish ; ventral a thoracic, 
either composed of several rays or reduced to 
a single long filament; coloration generally 
silvery, with rosy fins. 

trachjfp'-ter-iis, s. [Pref. trachy- t and Gr. 
urepoj/ (pteron) = a wing, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : The type-genus of Tracliypterid® 
(q.v.). Ventral s consisting of several more or 
leas branched rays. Specimens have been 
taken lo the Mediterranean, the Atlantic, 
round the Mauritius, and in the Eastern 
Pacific. Trachypterus arcticus, the Deal-fish, 
is often met with in the North Atlantic, and 
specimens are frequently washed ashore on 
the northern coasts of Britain after the equi- 
noctial gales. 

tra-chtf-so'-ma, j. [Pref. trachy -, and Gr. 
owfia (so mu) ~ body.] 

Pakconl : A genna of Macrurons Crustacea, 
with ons apecies from the London Clay. 

tra'-chyte, $. [Gr. rpa X vs (trachus) — rough.] 
Petrol. : A name originally given by Hatty 
to a light-coloured porous rock, containing 
glassy-felspar (saoidine) crystals, with amail 
amounta of other minerals ; a well-known 
type being that of the Drachenfela, Bono, 
Rhine. Bubseqnently other rocks, having a 
similar mineral composition, were referred to 
the original type, but with subordinate 
names. These were designated by terms 
which indicated the predominant mineral 
constituent, hence san id in e- trachyte, oligo- 
clase- trachy to, &c. With the exception of 
the rocks nf a few localities, this word is now 
used as the name of a group of rocks having 
Certaia physical and chemical resemblances 
in common, but differing considerably In their 
mineraiogical composition. For their min- 
eralogies! composition, structure and classifi- 
cation, see Rosenbusch, Mikroskopische 
Physiographic d. massigen Gesteine (Stutgart, 
1877), ana other petrological works. 

trachyte-porphyry, i. 

Petrol : The same as Quartz-felsite (q.v.)* 

trachyte-tufl; *. 

Petrol. : A toff (q.v.), consisting of either 
fragmentary or loosely-compacted earthy, vol- 
canic materials, having the composition and 
structure of trachyte (q.v.). 

tra-chy-tSl -la, s. [Gr. Tpaxvrrp ( trachutis ) 
= roughness. Bee det] 

Bot. : A gen as of Delimese. Sepals four to 
five, petals four to five, stamens indefinite, 
carpels ons or two, baccate, raany-aeeded. 
The leaves of Traehytclla Act era are so rough 
that they are used in Canton for polishing 
both wood and metal. 


tra-ch^t'-Xo, o. [Eng. trachyte): -fc.] Pertain- 
ing to, consisting of, or resembling trachyte. 

" Her# and there, a trachy tic spur projected from 
the hilla"— Journal, Feb. 27, 1888. 


tr&f'-Jrig, pr. par., a., & «. [Trace (l), v.) 

A. & B. As pr. par. particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who traces. 

2. Course ; regular tract or path. 

3. A mechanical copy of an origioal design 
or drawing, made by following ita lines 
through a transparent medium, such as 
traciag- paper (q.v.). 

tracing-lines, s.pl. 

Naut. : Lines in a ship passing through & 
block or thimble, and used to hoist a thing 
higher. 

tracing-paper, 8. A tissue-paper of 
even body treated with oil, solution of resin 
or varnish, to reader It transparent 


tr&ck, * tracke, s. [O. Fr. trac = a beaten 
way or path, a trade or course, from O. Dut. 
trick ; Dut. trek ~ a draught, from trekken = to 
draw, to pull, to travel, to march ; hi. H. Ger. 
trecken = to draw ; O. H. Ger. trechen, trehhan 
= to scrape, to shove, to draw ; O. Fries, trek- 
Tea — to draw. Track and tract were formerly 
confused, but are really quite distinct.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A mark left by something that has passed 
along. 

“ Wild were the walk* upon those lonely down*. 
Track leading into trac*." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. III. 

2. The mark or impression left by the foot, 
either of a human being or of one of the 
lower animals ; a footprint, a trace. 

” Neither track of beast 
Nor foot of man." 

Beaum. k FleL .* Sea Voyage, It. 

3. A road, a beaten path. 


“ Nay, friend, be ruled, and bear thee beck : 

Behold, down yonder hollow trac*.” 

Scott: Rokeby, It. M. 

4. A course followed ; a path in general. 

“ From the Spanish trade In the Sooth-aeaa running 
all In one track from north to south ."— A neon : 
Voyage*, hk. 1., ch. ix. 

5. A courae or lioe generally. 

“ To quit the beaten track o I life, and soar 
Far as she finds a yielding clement," 

Wordsworth : A xcurtion; bk. lit 

6. The rails on which the locomotives, 
carriages, &c., of a railway ran ; the perma- 
nent way of a railway. 

7. A courae laid out for foot-races, bicycle 
races, and the like. 


“ Ths six-lap grass track on which the above sports 
were held.'— held, Aug. 20, 1887. 

* 8. A tract of land. 


" As little do we lotend to touch on those erasll 
track* of ground, the county of Poole, and the like.' — 
Fuller : Worthies ; General. 

IL PaUeont : A collective term used for a 
number of markings from the older rocks, 
prot»ably made by Annelida. They are often 
grouped under the following heads 
(1) Burrows of Habitation: Shafts or bur- 
rows made iu the sand or mud of a bygone 
age between tide -marks or In shallow wster, 
snd communicating with the surface. Abun- 
dant in the Cambrian and Silurian. 

- (2) Wandering Burrows: Long, irregular, 

tort ao us burrows beneath the surface, such 
asare made by the living Arenicola piscatorum. 
From the Palaeozoic Rocks. 


(3) Tracks and trails : Markings formed by 
the animal dragging its soft body over the 
surface of wet sand or mud, betweea tide- 
marks or in shallow water. 


Authorities are not agreed as to the Anne- 
lidan character of all these vermiform fossils. 
Mr. Hancock advocates the view that many 
of them were formed by Crustacea, and Prin- 
cipal Dawson suggests that Algft, and also 
land-plants, drifting with tides aod currents, 
often make the moat remarkable and fantastic 
trails, which might easily be mistaken for 
the tracks of Annelids. 

T To make tracks : To go away in basts ; to 
leave, to quit, to depart, to start. 

" On joiniog my friend, we et once made track* for 
the camp, ready for what waa to follow.' — Field, Feb. 
28. 1887.' 


track-boat, s. A boat pulled by a tow- 
ing-line, aa on a canal. 

“ I remember our glad embarkation towards Paisley 
by oaaai track-boat. —Carlyle : Reminiscences, i. 12L 


track-harness, s. 

Saddlery ; A very light breast-collar elngja 
harness. 

track-layer, s. 

Pail. -eng. : A carriage provided with appa- 
ratus for placing the raiia in their proper 
positions on the track as the machiue ad- 
vances over a portion of the track already 
laid down. 

track-rail, s. 

Pail.- eng. : A rail for the tread of tha wheel, 
In contr&distiQCtioQ to a guard-rail, for in- 
stance. 


track - raiser. $. A lifting-jack for 
raising rails which nave become sprung below 
the proper level. 

track-road, #. A towing-path. 

track-scale, s. A scale which weighs a 
section of railway-track with the load there- 
upon. 

track-scout, a [Trackscout.] 
track-way, s. A tramway (q.v.). 


tr&ck (1), v.t. [Trace, #.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To follow, when guided by a trace, or 
by the footsteps or marks of the feet. 

“ His tawny muzzle tracked the ground, 

And bis red eye shot fire.” 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iil. U. 

2. To follow when guided by signs of some- 
thing which has passed along ; to trace. 

M It wii often found impoesifale to track the robbers 
to their retreat *." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. UL 

IL Naut. : To tow or draw, as a vessel or 
boat, by means of a rope. 

M The bodily training obtained by rowing, tracking, 
and portaging."— Standard, Not. 18. 1885. 


* tr&ck (2), v.t. [For tract, v. (q.v.)] To 
protract, to delay. 

" By deities the metier was alwtiet tracked, A put 
over. — Stryj>4 : Socle*. Mem. Benry VII J. (Orlg.J, 
No. IS 


tr&ck'-age (ag© as Ig), s. [Eng. track (1), v. ; 
•age.] The drawiog or towing of a boat; 
towage. 

tr&ck'-er. s. [Eng. track (1), v. ; -er.] Ooe 
who tracks or traces ; one who pursues or 
hunta by following the tracks or traces of a 
person or animal. 

“ A staff of flrst-cljue black tracker* were imported 
from Qaeeii»I*Lid." — Leisure Sour, March, 1885, p. 103, 

tr&ck'-l&ss, a. [Eng. track, a. ; -few.] 

1. Having no track ; unmarked by foot- 
steps or tracks ; untroddea, untra veiled. 

2. Leaving no trace ; that cannot be tracked. 

M I see my way, aa birds their trackless way." 

R. Browning ; Paraceltus, 1. 

* tr&ck'-l£s©-iy, adv. [Eng. trackless ; -ty.) 
In a trackless manner ; without a track. 


* tr&ck'-l&ss-n&ss, e. [Eng. trackless ; - ness : ] 
The quality or state of being trackless or 
without a track. 


tr&ck -man. s. [Eng. track, a., and man.] 
A mao employed to look after the track or 
permanent way of a railway. 

“ The trackmen on the railroads constantly find 
them with hroken necka tying along the track." — 
Scribner'* Magazine, Aug., 1887, p. 428. 

* tr&ck ~sc6Tlt, 4 tr&ck acbilte, t. [Dnt. 
trekschuit, from trekken = to draw, and schuit 
= a boat.] A boat or vessel employed on the 
canals in Hollaod, and usually drawn by a 
horse. 

“ It would not be amiss if he travelled over England 
in a stage-coach, aud made the tour of Holland In a 
traokteoute. "—Arbulhnot Pope : Martinus Scriblerue. 

tr&ck'-way, ®. [Eng. track, a., aod way.] 
A beaten path ; an open track or road. 

" Their anxious folio were commenced to ride the 
broad trackways ." — Field. Jan. 23 , 1888 , 


tr&ct (1), * trackt • tracte, *. [Lat 

tractus = a drawing out, the course of a river, 
a tract or region ; prop. pa. par. of fraAo = to 
draw. Tract was often confused both with 
trace and track; it is really related to the 
former only.] [Trait.] 

• 1. A protracting or extending. 

" By tract of time to wear out Hannibal's force and 
power.*— North t Plutarch, p. 152. 

• 2. Continued duration ; process, length, 
extent 

"This in tracte of tyme made hym walthy." — 
Fabyan : Chronyole, ch. lvi. 


ptflt, cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, gem; thin, $hls; sin, ; expect, Xenophon, eyiat, ph = t, 

"Clan, -tian = shan« -tlon, -slon = sh&n ; -(Ion, -©ion = zhnn- -clous, -tlous, -sious — ih&s. -ble, -die, Ac. = bf 1, dfL 
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tract— tract oration 


* 3. Continuity or extension of anything. 

" In tract of «p 0 ech & dubdotu word la easily kuowa 
by the coherence with the reht ."—Holder. I Todd.) 

4. Something drawn out or extended ; ex- 
tent, expanse. 

'* The deep tract of H*1L“ Milton : P. L., L 2*. 

5. A region or quantity ofland or water of 
-an undefined extent. 


* 6. Course, way. 

“ The eyee now converted are 
From b U[ the *uu *jIotrtruor.' , 

hhakesp. : Sonnet 7. 

"* 7. Course, proceeding. 

" The tract of every thlog 
Would by a good discourse r lose s»ms life.* 

Shake* p. ; Henry Ylll ' n L L 

* 8. Track, trace, footprints. 

** The tract* averse, a lyiug notice gave, 

And led the searcher back wanl from the cave.” 
Dryden : Virgil ; +£neid vUL 277. 

* 9. Traits, features, lineaments. 

"The discovery of a man's self by tha tract of his 
’eouubmattce is a great weskoess." — Bacon. 

If (1) Olfactory tract : 


AnaL : A nerve-like process extending from 
“the front of the anterior perforated apot on 
the cerebrum. It is lodged in a hollow in the 
nnder surface of the frontal lobe, close to the 
longitudinal Assure, aud ends anteriorly in an 
oval swelling called an olfactory bulb. 

(2) Optic tracts : [Optic Tracts]. 


(S) Respiratory trad .‘[Respiratory-centre]. 


Cr&ct (2), s. [An abbrev. of tractate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang . A written discourse ordisser* 
tation, usually of short extent; a treatise, 
and particalarly a short treatise on practical 
religion. 

"She must oteds writ* * tract about certain 
xnlmcles thst were or were not— for Ml not answer 
for either— performed by» salat that for iwuiy ywm 
bock nobody b*d jsild way attention tow”— Laser : 
Do* id Family Abroad, let. Ixvili. 

If Frequently used adjectlvely : as, a Tract 
■Society— that is, a society established for the 
printing and distribution of tracts; a tract 
■distributor, Ac. 

2. Roman Ritual : Verses of Scripture said, 
Instead of the Alleluia, after the Gradual, in 
all masses from Septuagesima to Holy Satur- 
day. Le Bran (Explic. de la Messe, L 205), 
aaye that the name meant something aung 
tract im — i.e., without breaks or Interruption 
of other voices, as in respoosories and anti- 
phons— by the can tor alooe. (Addis £ Arnold.) 

If For the difference between tract and 
•essay, eee Essay, a. 

Tf (l) Oxford Tracts : [Tractarianism]. 

(2) Religious Tract Society t A society, founded 
In 1799, for the purpose of publishing and 
circulating religions trade aDcf booke in Eng- 
land and slsewhere. This society, of English 
origin, has been very active in ite operations. 
The American Tract Society, more recently 
organ lied for similar work, has been equally 
active, distributing its publications widely by 
means ef paid agents. 


♦tr&ctCl), v.t. [Tract (1), s.) 

1. To d saw out, to protract, to delay. 

** He trartol time, nod enve them lei ore to prepare 
to wicoonter hie loroe." — North ; Plutarch, p. 474. 

2. To track, to trace. 


** A* ahephenrdea enrre, thet in dark* eveainge* ahnd* 
Hath traded forth tome Mlvege beestee trade." 

Spenser: F. U. vL 99. 

3. To trace out. 


“ The runa who, after Ttot vu eaekt, 
flaw many towns aod men. and could tnalr manoera 
trace. Ben Jonson : Borax* ; Art qf Poetry. 

U Perhaps in this extract the meaniog is 
“discourse on, tell, descrihe,” In which case 
It beloogs properly to Tract (2), v . 


•triict (2X *traict, t>.i. [Tract (2X or 

Lat. tracto — to handle.] To treat, to dis- 

course. 

" They traict of the rielnge eod gologe downe of 
pianette*.'— Elyot : Oomnour. Uk. I, eh. iv. 


tr&Ct-a-bil-i-tjf, s. [Eng. tractable; - ity .] 
The quaLIty or state of being tractable or do- 
cile ; docility, tractableness. 

" Wilful opinioo end tractabilitie maklth Constance 
a vert a*."— Rlyot : Goeernour, bk. L, ctu xxL 


tr&Ct'-a blo, a. [Lat. tradabilis, from tracto 
= to handle, freqnent. of traho =s to draw ; 

O. Fr. traictabl* ; Fr. traitable ; ItaL trattabile ; 
8p. tratable.) 

1. Capable of being easily led, managed, or 
governed ; docile, manageable, governable. 
"Tha vacant seats had generally been filled hr per. 
sons lew tradable. — Mttulny ; Hitt. Png., ch. it 


* 2. Palpable ; such as may be handled. 

"The other measures are of centtnaed qaaotlty 
visible, aud for the moat part tractable ; whereas 
time in always transient, uelLher to be aeeu or fslt'— 

Bolder: tin Time. 

H For the difference between tractable aud 
docile , aee Docile. 

trAct -a-blo-ness, i. [Eng. tractable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tractable; do- 
cility, tractability. 

" The (raetabUnee* of children.”— Lock* : Of Educa- 
tion, | 86. 

tr&ct -a-bly, adv. [Eng. tractable); -ly.) In 
a tractable manner ; with docility. 

Tr&c-tar'-Lan, *. A a. [See extract under 
A.] 

A. As subet. : Tlie name originally applied 
to the leaders of the High Church revival 
which commenced in 1833, end specially to 
the authors of Tracts for the Times. [Trac- 
tarian ism. 1 Afterwards applied to their 
edherents ; one who accepted the teaching of 
the Oxford Tracts; a High Churchmen. 

"The niuns Traetarian was given to the writers {of 
the Oj font Trad* l by Dr. Christopher Bentou, Master 
of the Temple, wbo was oue of their strongest oppo- 
nents.”— Diet, Religion (ed. Bmham), p. 1 .PS 4 . 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the High 
Church revival; High Chureli ; Anglo-Ca- 
tholic. 

Traetarian -movement, «. 

Church Hist . ; The same as Tractarianism 
(q.v.X 

"With Mr. Newmans secession, the Traetarian 
movement terminated." — Chambers' Encyc.. lx. 505 . 

Tr&c - tar- 1 - an - ism, *. [Eng. traetarian ; 
- ism, .] 

Church Hist. : The name given to the Ca- 
tholic revival in the Church of England which 
commenced at Oxford In 1S3S, whence It is 
sometimes called tlie Oxford Movement. Two 
influences prepared tlm way for Tractsrian- 
Ism, aud secured for it a measure of eucces 9 : 
(1) the teudeocy to Rationalism brought 
about by the study of German theology, (2) 
the perfunctory way in which a large number 
of the clergy {performed their duties. From 
the contemplation of these dangers Bprang 
the desire to revive the authority of the 
Church, and to meke her once again national 
in the widest and deepest sense of the term. 
The leaders of the movement were two cele- 
brated Fellows of Oriel— John Kelde (1792- 
18S6) and John Henry (afterwards Cardinal) 
Newman (b. 1801), with whom were joined 
Richard Hurrell Froude (1S03-3G), Arthur 
Philip Perceval (d. 1S53X Frederick William 
Faber (1814-63), William Palmer of Magdalen 
0811-79), and William Palmer of Worcester 
(c. 1800-85X Edward Bouverie Pusey (1800-82), 
and Isaac Williams (1802-65); and one cele- 
brated Camhridge man, Hugh James Ro 9 e 
(1795-1 S3S). Oo July 14, 1833, Keble preached 
an Assize Sermon, entitled the Abfional 
Apostasy , at Oxford, which so moved New- 
man, that he arranged a meeting of the 
clergy named above at Rose'e rectory at 
Hsdleigli. Faber, Pusey, and Williams were 
not present ; but Newman broached the 
idea of Tracts for the Times , W’hich was 
adopted, and urged that they should be 
supported and supplemented by higher pulpit 
teaching. Of the ninety Tracts published 
io the following eight years, Newman wrote 
twenty-eight, iuclnding the famous Tract XC. 
(Remarks on Certain Passages in the XXX IX. 
Articles), published in 1841. Pusey con- 
tributed tracts on Fasting and Baptism, and 
H. E. (now Cardinal) Manning wrote No. 3 of 
the Catena Patrum ( Quod semper. Quod ubique. 
Quod ob omnibus Traditum est). Tract XC. 
raised a tremendous storm tn Oxford, and 
was censured by the Heads of Houses ; Dr. 
Bagot, Bishop of Oxford, wrote to Newman 
requesting 4 tliat the series should come to 
rd eod, and no more were published. In 
1843 Newman resigned the incutubeocy of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, and the chaplaincy of Little- 
more, and in September, 1845, was received 
into the Roman Church, ae were others of the 
tract-writer® about the same time. With 
Ncwmau'8 secession Tractarianism came to 
an end, or, more properly speakiug, developed 
into a Catholic section of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, with which Pusey and Keble, who 
remained In the Church of Englaod, were 
identified. The general teaching of the 
TractarUna Included Apostolic Succession, 
Baptismal Regeneration, Confession, the Real 
Presence, the Authority of the Church, and 


the value of Tradition. The effects of tha 
movement were (1) a revival and strengthening 
of tha High Church section of the Establish- 
meat ; (2) an increase of learning, piety, and 
devotednesa among the clergy ; (3) the estab- 
lishment of aisterbooda and other religious aud 
charitable institutions; (4) the development 
of ritual, as symbolic of Catholic doctrine ; (5) 
the revival of Gothic architecture ; and (6) s 
large secession of English clergy and laity to 
Rome. 

*tr&c'~tate, s. [Lat. traciatus ~ a handling, 
a treatise, a tract, from fracto = to handle, 
frequent of traho = to draw.] A treatise, a 
tract. 

** Havius writUa many tractatet in that faculty."— 
Putter r Worthies ; Wiltshire . 

* tr&C-ta'-tion, *. [Lat. tractatio = a han- 
dling.] [Tractate.] Handling or treatmeot 
of a subject ; discussion. 

"In my tradatim of autiqalUe*."— BoHnskad : 
Descript, britaine, ch. ix. 

* tr&o-ta'-tor, *. [Lat.] [Tractate.] A writer 
of tracts ; specifically, a traetarian, one who 
favours tractarianism. 

"Talk lug of the tractntors — mo you atUl like theti 
too* J *o do I."— Kingsley, In Life, C 58. 

tr&c-ta'-trix, a. [L«t] 

Geom. : The ssrne as Tractrjx. [Tractor.] 

tr&C'-tllo, a. [Lat. tractus , pa. par. of traho 
= to draw.] Capable of beiDg drawn out or 
extended in length ; ductile. 

"The eouilatendea of hod!** are very diver* ; frwril*. 
tough; flexible. Inflexible; tractile, or to be dra*o 
forth in length, hi tractile.”— Boom : Nat. Hist., i 83®. 

* tr&o-tH-i-t#, i. [Eng, tractive); -f ty.\ 
The quality or atete of being tractile ; duc- 
tility. 

" Bllver, whoae ductility aod tractmty are much ln- 
feriour to thoce ot gold. ’—Dcrham. 

trac'-tlon, «, [Fr., from Lat. tractus, pa. pan. 

of traho 2 = to draw.] 

1. The act of drawing ; the state of being 
drawn. 

" The traction of th* annexed ranaclea "— Palsy . 
Natural Theology, ch. x. 

2. The act of drawing a body along a plane, 
usually by the power of men, animals, or 
eteam, as when a ves*el is towed upon the 
1 Mrface of water, or a carriage upon a road or 
~ulwav. The power exerted in order to pro- 
duce the effect is called tho force of traction ; 
the line lo which this force acta is called the 
line of traction ; aod the angle which this 
line makee with the plane along which the 
body 19 drawn by the force of traction is called 
the angle of traction. 

* 3, Attraction ; a drawing towards. 

4. The adhesive friction of a wheel on the 
rail, a rope on a pulley, Arc. The fractional 
surface of a driving- wheel is the face of iti 
perimeter. 

traction-engine, «. A locomotive en- 
gine for drawing heavy loads upon commoo 
roads, or over arable land, as ia agricultural 
operations. Some of the earliest locomotive 
engines, ss Murdock'a, were designed for this 
very purpose. The use of traction-engines 
upon publio roada U oaly permitted under 
proper regulations. 

traction-gearing, *. An arrangement 
for turning a wheel and its shaft by means of 
friction or adhesion. 

traction-wheel, *. The driving wheel 

In a self-propelled vehicle. 

trao'-tion al, a. [Eng. traction; -ah] Of 
or pertaiuiQg’to traction. 

"trfcc-ti'-tlous, a. [Lat. trade = to handle.] 

Treating of ; handling. 

tr&C -tlre, a. [Lat. tract(us), pa. par. of traho 
— to draw : Eng. suff. -ire.) Herring or em- 
ployed to draw or drag along ; pulliog, draw- 
ing. 

tr&c'-tor, *. [Lat. tractus, pa. par. of traho =* 
to draw.) 

1. OrcL Lang. : That which draws, or is 
used for drawing. 

2. Surg. : An obstetric forceps. 

1[ Metallic tractors : [METALUO-TRAcroasJ. 

* tr&o-tor-a'-tion, s. [Eng. tractor ; -ation. ] 
The employment ef metallic tractors (q.v.) fur 
the cure of diseases. 
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tr&c'-trix, tr&o-tor-£, *. [Lat. tractorhus 
pertaining to drawing ; Fr. (roctoirs, tractrice , 
from Lat. traeius, pa. par. of traho — to 
draw.] 

Math. : A curve whose tangent is always 
equal to a given line. It may l*e described by 
a small weight attached to a string, the other 
end of which is moved along a given straight 
line or curve. The evoiute of this curve is 
the common catenary. 

trade, * trod, * trod, s. & a. [Originally a 
path trodden* from A.S. (redan = to tread 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. A path, a passage, a way. 

•* A poateni with * hlirnle wicket there wm, 

A ecrminoa trade to yiwsa through Prlura • house. 

.Surrey : Virgile ; ii. 

* 2. A track, a trace, a trail. (See extract 
under TaACT, v. (1), 2.) 

* 3. Way, course, path. 

“The Jnwes, eraong whom aloh* and no mo®. God 
hitherto semed for to ratal* , hy resaoa of their know- 
ledge of the Jaw, nud of the autoritee of being lu the 
right trade at religion."— Cdal : Luke xlx. 

*4. Frequent resort and intercourse; re- 
sort. 

” Some way of common trad?" 

Shakesp. : Richard II.. 111. R 

* 5. A particular course of action or effort ; 
effort io a particular direction. 

M Long did 1 love thi« lady : 

Long my travail, long my trade to wiu her. 

Massinger. 

* 6. Custom ; habit ; practice of long 
standing. 

M Thy ■ln‘e not accidental, hot a trade.* 

Shakesp. : Measure Jar Measure, liL L 

* 7, Business of any kind. 

• •• Ha vo you any further trade with u«T** 

Shakes p ; Hamlet, UL X, 

t. The business which a person has learnt, 
and which he carries on for subsistence or 
profit; occupation; particularly employment, 
whether manual or mercantile, as distin- 
guished from the liberal arts or the learned 
professions and agriculture ; a handicraft. 
Thas we say the trade of a butcher or baker, 
but the profession of a lawyer or doctor. 

" What trade are you otf " 

Shakeip. : Measure far Measure, ii. 1. 

9. The act, occupation, or business of ex- 
changing commodities for other commodities 
or for money ; the business of buying and 
selling ; dealing by way of sale or exchange ; 
commerce ; traffic. Trade, in the cnmmercial 
sense of the term, includes all thoee depart- 
ments of business which relate to the produc- 
tion and exchange of commodities embodied 
in some material or corporeal product; and 
excludes those professions whose services re- 
sult in the production of Incorporeal wealth. 
It is chiefly used to denote the barter or pur- 
chase and sale of goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise, either by wholesale or retail. Trade is 
either domestic or foreign. Domestic trade, 
also called Home trade, is the exchange or 
buying and seiling of commodities within a 
country ; foreign trade consists in the expor- 
tation and importation of commodities to or 
from foreign countries. Wholesale trade is 
ths dealing by the package or in large 
quantities; retail, in small parcels. The 
carrying trade is that of transporting goods 
from one place to another by sea, Ac. 

M Here lino trade ot merchandise vsed, lor that the 
people haue no vu ol money."— ffackluyt : Voyages, 1. 

10. The amount of business done In any 
particular place or country, or in any par- 
ticular branch. 

11. Persons engaged In a particular occupa- 
tion or business : as, Publishers and book- 
sellers speak of the customs of the trade. 

* 12. A trade-wind (q.v,). 

•13. Instruments of any occupation. 

“ The ehepherd bear* 

Hi* house and household goods, bis trade ot war. 

Hi* bow and qalver, and hi* trusty cur." 

Dryden: Virgil; Qeorglc UL * 35 . 
R. Atadj.: Pertaining to or characteristic 
of trade, or of a particular trade. 

•* An association o< ahlpowners might be enceess- 
lolJy *ued lor damages, 1 f it could be *howa that their 
object was to secure a trade monopoly.*— Field, Aug. 
IS, 1&8T. 

\ The leading idea in trade le that of 
carrying on business for parposee of gain. 
The trade may be altogether domestic, and 
betwixt neighbours ; the traffic is that which 

r a forward betwixt persona at a distance : 
this manner there may be a great fra^ 
betwixt two towns or cities, as betwixt 


New York and the seaports of the different 
countries. Heace, though these terms are 
often naed interchangeably, tn\ffio has a more 
axteoded meaning than trade. 

1. Balance of Trade: [Balance, B. 6.]. 

2. Board of Trade , American: In the United 
States there Is no national control of trade 
matters, comparable with that of England, 
but the various cities of this country have 
organised civic Board# of Trade, or Chambers 
of Commerce, as they are called it some 
instances, their purpose being to consider all 
questions relating to the commercial and other 
material interests of the respective cities. The 
earliest of these was organised in New York 
in 1768, followed by New Haven in 1794, and 
Philadelphia in 1833. All the other large 
cities of thi# country and many of tbe smaller 
ones have since then organized Boards of 
Trade, while many Eoropean cities possess 
similar institutions. In 1868 a National Board 
of Trade was organized iu the United States, 
composed of the Boards of the various citieB. 
This national body bolds annual meetings. 

3. Board of Trade , English : A committee of 
the Privy Council, presided over by a member 
of the Cabinet, and divided into seven 
departments, each having its separate staff : 
(1) The Harbour Department, which exercises 
a supervision over lighthouses, pilotage, fore- 
shores, wrecks, quarantine, Ac. Included in 
this department are the standard weights 
and measures offices. (2) The Marine Depart- 
ment, to which is entrusted the supervision 
of the registration, condition, and discipline 
of merchant ships ; the superintendence of 
mercantile marine offices, and the prevention 
of crimping; the carryiugout of the regula- 
tions with regard to the engagement of men and 
apprentices ; the examination of officers ; the 
investigation into cases of grosa misconduct 
and wrecks, and generally the carrying out of 
the business imposed on the Board by the 
various Shipping Acts. (3) The Railway De- 
partment, which has the supervision of rail- 
ways and railway companies, and which must 
be supplied with aotices of application for 
railway acts, and with plans, before the rela- 
tive bill can be brought before Parliament. 
Before a line la opened for traffic it must be 
inspected and approved by an inspector of 
this departmeot, and the consent of the 
Board obtained ; and notice of the occurrence 
of any accident must be sent to the depart- 
ment, when, if necessary, an enquiry is held 
into the cause of the accident. This depart- 
ment has also to keep a register of joint- 
atock companies, erf the accounts of insurance 
companies, and to prepare provisional orders 
relating to gas, water, tramways, and electric 
ighting. It also deals with patents, designs, 

and trade-marks, copyright, art-nniona, in- 
dustrial exhibitions, aod the Explosive Acts 
(1875). (4) The Financial Department, which 
has to keep the accounts of the Board, con- 
trolling its receipts and expenditure. This 
department has also to deal with Greenwich 
pensions, seamens’ savings banks, the proper 
disposal of the effects of seamen dying abroad, 
wreck and salvage accounts, and the accounts 
of estates in bankruptcy. (5) The Commercial 
Department, whose duty it is to advise the 
Treasury and the Colonial aod Foreign Offices 
1 on matters relating to tariffs and burdens of 
trade, to superintend the carrying out of the 
Acta relating to bankruptcy, and billaof sale; 
and to prepare the official volumes of statis- 
tics periodically issued, and also special statis- 
tical returns for the Information of Parliament, 
chambers of commerce, and private individu- 
als. (6) The Fisheries Department, to which 
is entrusted the carrying out of the various 
Acts relating to ealt aud freshwater fisheries, 
and the pollution of rivera. (7) The Establish- 
ment Department, which deale with establish- 
ment questioos, copying, postage, Ac., and 
has the care of the library of the Board. 

4. Fair Trade : A title chosen in Englaod hy 
those who object to the Free Trade policy of 
that country, and desire a certain degree 
of protection, particularly against imports from 
protectionist countries. 

Used also adjectively. 

6. Free Trade: [Fhjci-tkatie.] 

trade-allowance, «. A discount al- 
lowed to dealers In or retailers of articles to 
be sold again. 

trad© dollar, *. A silver dollar of 420 
grains (.900 fine), formerly coined by the 
United States Miot for employment in trade 


with silver-using countries. It waa never 
legai tender. 

* trade-fallen, a. Fallen or brooghv 
low in one’s trade or business. 

* trade-hall, s. A large ball in a city or 
town where manufacturers, traders, Ac., 
meet ; also a hall devoted to meetings of the 
incorporated trades of a town, city, or 
district. 

trade-mark, #. An arbitrary symbol 
affixed by a manufacturer or merchant to 
particular goods or classes of goode. In all 
civilized communities trade-marks are pro- 
tected by law, snd nearly all nations have 
treatiea or conventions securing reciprocity 
of protection. A trade-mark must consist of: 

(1) A nmuo of an individual or firm printed, Im- 
pressed, or woren »n torn® particular and diatiuetlte 
inauuer; or (S) A written »ieu*ture or copy of * written 
signature of the iuiUridutd or Arm applyiue for re$i»- 
tiatlou thereof xs » trade-mark ; or (S) A dlatiuctirn 
device, mark, brand, heading, label, ticket, or fancy 
word or words not In oommoo nee. 

T© any one or more of these particulars there 
may be added any letters, words, or figures ; 
but no trade-mark must be identical with one 
already registered for the same class of goods. 
In tbe United States copyright is not granted 
npon such marks, upon names of companies 
or articles, upon an idea or device, or upon 
prints or labels intended to be used for any 
article of manufacture, Bnt protection can be 
obtained for such names or labels by applying 
for registry at the Patent Office, the tee for 
registering being $6.00 iu the case of printa 
and labels and $25.00 in that of trade-marks. 
The “ International Convention for the Protec- 
tion of Industrial Property,” held iu Paris 
in 1883, which formed an International TJhion 
since joined by many countries, extends ita 
protection to trade-marks, an applicant for 
registration in any of the countries concerned 
being protected in tho others, if applying to 
them within the fixed limit of time. The 
earliest trade-marks appear to have beeo those 
used in the manufacture of paper, and now- 
known as watermarks. Under English law 
the registration of a person as first proprietor 
of a trade-mark is to be taken as prim a facie 
evidence of his right to Its exclusive use aud 
after a number of years as conclusive evidence 
to that effect The Merchandise Marks Act, 
1887, was passed, extended, and made much 
more stringent to protect the public from 
being defrauded by means of false trade descrip- 
tions or trad e-mark b. Every person guilty of an 
offence against this act is liable on conviction 
on indictment to imprisonment, with or without 
hard labor, for a term not exceediog two years, 
or to a fine, or to both imprisonment and fine. 
Also to forfeit every chattel, article, instrument, 
or thing, by means of or in relation to which 
an offence has bean committed. No proceedings 
can be taken to prevent the infringement of a 
trade-mark, unless such trade-mark has been 
duly registered according to law. [Water- 
hark.] 

trade-name, #. A name invented or 
adopted to specify some article ot commerce, 
or as the style of a business house. 

trade-prioe, «. The price charged to 
dealers iu articles to be sold again. 

trade-sale, i. A sale or suction of goods 
suited to a particular class of dealers. 

trade-wind, s. 

Jlfrieor. (Pi.): Certain ocean winds which, 
blowing constantly in one direction or very 
nearly so, can be calculated on beforehand by 
the mariner, snd are therefore beneficial to 
trade. They exist on all open oceans to a 
distance of about 80* north and south of the 
equator, blowing from about the north-east 
in the northern, and from south-east in the 
southern hemisphere. Where they meet they 
neutralise each other, creating a region of 
calm north, and the same distance south of the 
equator. Atmospheric air expands by heat, 
and, expanding, naturally ascends, its place 
being supplied by a rush of colder, and con- 
sequently of deoser air beneath. The process 
is continually in progress, to a great extent, 
everywhere thronghout the tropics, bnt es- 
pecially above the land. If tbe globe con- 
sisted solely of land, or solely of water, and 
had no rotation, the cold currents would 
travel directly from the north and south poles 
to the equator ; bnt the rotation of the 
earth deflects them from their course. The 
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atmosphere lags behind the moving planet, 
especially at the equator, where the rotation 
is about a thousand miles an hour. Neither 
the direction nor the area of the trade-winds 
remains fixed. Since they supply the place 
of rarefied air, which ia ascending, they must 
follow the movement of the sun, blowing to 
the point of greatest rarefaction, ss a cold 
current coming through a keyhole goes to the 
fire. Hence, the area of the trade-winda ex- 
tends from two to four degreea farther 
north than usual when the eun ia at the 
Tropic of Cancer, and the same number of 
degreea farther south then usual when he 
is at the Tropic of Capricorn. In the 
former case the south-east trade-wind declines 
further from the east from its northern limit, 
aometimes passing the equator, while the 
north-east trade-wind approaches an easterly 
direction, more than at other times. The 
region of calms also changes its position. As 
the difference of pressure ia not great, the 
trade-wiod is generally moderate in strength, 
especially in the opposite hemisphere from 
that in which the sun is at the time. The 
trade-winds were not koown till Columbus's 
first voyage. They are most marked on the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceana, where they occur 
between 9* and 30* north, and between 4* and 
22* south, in the former, and between 9° and 
26*, north and between 4* and 23* south la 
the latter ocean, but become modified in the 
vicinity of land, so as to lose their distinctive 
character. In the Indian Ocean, and in south- 
eastern Asia they become altered into moo- 
■oons. [Monsoon.] 

" A conataat trade-wind will securely blow, 

And geutly lay us ou tbe spicy shore." 

Dryden : A nnu * MirabUit, occir. 

trades people, a. pL People engaged in 
various trades. 


trades-union, trade-union, i. 

Hist. : An organized body of workmen in 
any trade, manufacture, or industrial occu- 
pation associated together for the promotion 
of their common interests. Specific aims 
may vary in different unions ; but the follow- 
ing extract from the rules of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, one of the most power- 
ful trades-unions in England, will give a fair 
idea of their general objects 

'• The society ibsll he s trod* society, and the objects 
tor which it is established are : by the prorlsioo and 
distribution of funds, end by the other means here, 
after mentioned, on tho conditions set forth in three 
rules, to regulate the conditions of labour in the tnvdes 
included in tbe society, and the relstioo of Its mem- 
bers with them ; to promote the general and materiel 
welfare of its members ; to assist them when oot of 
work and in distressed circumstances; to support 
them In case of sickness, accident, superannuation, 
and loss o! tools by fire; to provide for tbelr bnrial 
and the bnrial of their wives ; and to aid other trade 
societies bavins for their objects, or one of thorn, the 
promotion of the Interests of workmen." 


The Trade Union is the lineal descendant 
of, and legitimately succeeds, the ancient 
guild, particularly the craft guild, the medi- 
aeval form of worklngmen’e associations. 
The gradual disappearance of the guilds was 
followed by a tendency to form workingmen's 
combinations, which was strongly frowned 
upon by the aothorities, yet grew in their 
despite. After the establishment of the factory 
system of industry these crude combinations 
developed into the Trade Union, of the Nine- 
teenth Century, which during much of the 
earlier portion of the century sustained a 
severe struggle for - existence against the hostile 
force of the law. In the United States, in 
England, and on the continent of Europe, the 
history of the Trade Union has been one 
of combat with repressive laws, and the grad- 
ual passage of favoring edicts, until now they 
have as full protection under the law as any 
other trade corporations. This story of strug- 
gle particularly applies to England, In which 
country combinations of workmen were illegal 
previous to 1824, and where they did not 
obtain filli legal protection till 1876. At 
present the organization of Trade Unions in 
Great Britain is superior to that of aoy other 
country, though the spirit of Trade Unionism 
has long been active In the United States, and 
numerous organizations, of greater or less 
scope, have been formed. At present the 
tendency In this country is strongly In the 
direction of the formation of great comblna- 
tiooa of industry, many of the separate societies 
having united to form the Federation of Trade 
Unions, while the Knights of Labor Is an 
organization made up of members from all 
trades Efforts are being made by the leaders 
of the workiQgmeo's associations to combine 
all the artisans of the United Staten into one 


grand association, of Irresistible power in the 
event of a strike. Though these efforts do not 
seem iikeiy to succeed, the strength of geueral 
combination is annually increasing. The Trade 
Union associations la Europe have Leea politi- 
cal rather than Industrial, their efforte being 
strongly directed towards Socialism; but the 
International Labor Congresses which have 
been held have resulted in the formation of 
some excellent examples nf the modem Trades 
Union in several of the European nations. 

trades-unionism, s. The practices or 
principles of the members of t rad ea-un Iona. 

trades unionist, *. A member of a 
trades-union ; one who favours the system of 
trades-union 8. 

•• It i* gratifying to ohmnro that the trades- union- 
Ut$ are under uo delu*l©o* a* to potwible retnedie* for 
tt* eilatiog depreMion."— Daily Telegraph. Sept. f>, 

• trade 8 -woman, k A woman engaged 
or skilled in trade. 

• trade, pret. of v. [Tread, r.] 


trade, v.i. & L [Trade, g.) 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To barter or to buy and sell, as a busi- 
ness ; to deal in the exchange, purchase, or 
sale of goods, wares, merchandise, or the like ; 
to carry on trade or commerce as a business ; 
to traffic. 


_ ** The circulating capital with which he 
SrnitS : Wealth of /rations, hk. il„ cb. it 

2. To barter, bny, or sell in a single in- 
stance ; to make an exchange. 

”Io tbe mean time tboee who remained In the 
canoes traded with our people very fairly."— Ceo* ; 
First Voyage, bk. ii. t cu. iL 

3. To engage in affairs generally ; to deal in 
any way ; to have to do. 

** To traits and traffic with Macbeth 
Id ridd lea and affair* of death." 

_ m Shaketp. : Macbeth, III A 

B. Transitive: 

1. To sell or exchange in barter or com- 
merce ; to barter. 

"They traded the person* of tneo and vessel* of 
hraa* In thy market."— Ezekiel lxvii. IX 

* 2. To frequent for purposes of trade. 

"The English merchaata trading tho«« oountreys." 
—Backluyt ; Voyage*, t 4U. 

* 3. To educate ; to bring np ; to train. 

"Euery one of these colleges haoe in like msner 
their professors or readers of the toonsrn and aeuerall 
sciences, as they call them, which dailie trade vt» the 
youth there abiding priuatile Id their bailee."— Bolin, 
•hed : Descrip. Eng., bk. ii., ch. UL 

* 4. To pass, to spend. 

TI To trade on ; To take advantage of, to avail 
one's self of. 

* trad ed, a. [Trade, r.] Practised, versed, 
skilled, experienced. 

" My will enkindled by mine eyes and ears, 

Twe traded pilots 'twist ths dangerous shorts 
Of will and lodgment," 

Shakesp : Troilm <t Cressida, iL 1 

* trade ful, a. [Eng. frade, a. ; -/um] Full 
of trade or business ; eagaged in traae ; busy 
in traffic ; commercial. 

*’ Th rough the naked street, 

Ooc* haunt of tradeful merchauta, apriugs the grass." 

Wart on : Pleasures of Melancholy. 

* trade -lSss, a. [Eug. trade , e . ; -UssJ] Des- 
titute of trade ; not busy in trade. 

" O'er generous glebe, o'er golden mines 
Her beggared, famished, tradelcss native roves." 

Young : The Merchant, strain f, 

trad er, a [Eng. trade, v. ; -<r.] 

L One who ia eugaged in trade or com- 
merce ; a merchant, a tradesman. 

" All the rich traders in the world may decay and 
break ; but tbe poor man cao never fail, except Gpd 
himself turn bankrupt."— borrow: Sermons, vol. L, 
•er. SL 


2. A vessel employed regularly in any par- 
ticular trade, whether foreign or coasting ; ea, 
an East Indian trader . 

tr&d-£8-c&n'-tl-a (nr tl as shl), s. [Named 
after the elder John Tradeacant, apparently a 
Dutchman, appointed gardener to Charles I. 
in 1620. The younger Tradescant, son of the 
former, was also a botanist.] 

Bet. : Spiderwort ; an extensive genus of 
Commelynacese, from America and India. 
Sepals three, petals three, filament* covered 
with jointed hairs, capsule three-celled. About 
thirty species are often cultivated iu toower- 
gardena. Tradescantia virginica is the Com- 
mon Spiderwort. It is an erect lily -like 
plant, about a foot high, with lanceolate, 
elongated smooth leaves, and a crowded um- 


bel of sessile and pubescent blue flowers. 
In Virginia it grows in shady wood*. It hai 
been given for snake bite, but ia apparently 
only an emollient. T. malabarica, boiled in 
oii, ia taken for itch and leprosy. In Brazii 
the rhizomee of T. diuretica are given io 
dyaury, strsogury, &c. Plante of this genus 
have served as material for important obser- 
vations on the physiology of plants, Mr. Robert 
Brown having observed the rotation of the 
cell-cooteota in the hairs of the stamens, 
though they have since been discovered in 
many other plants. The stems, petioles. Ac. 
also afford beautifully visible spiral, annular, 
and reticulated vessels. 


t tradesfolk (I silent), j>. pi [Eng. trade, 
a., and/oMr.] People engaged in trade ; trades- 
people. 

"By bis advice victuallers and tradesfolk would 
sooo set *11 tbe money of tbs kingdom luto their 
haud*. “Swift, 

trader -man, t. [Eng. trade, s., and man.] 

1. One engaged in trade ; a trader, a shop- 
keeper. 

" A soldier may be eoythiug. if hrsve, 

8o may e tradesman, if uot quite a kuave." 

Cote per Hope, 110- 

2. One who has a trade or handicraft; a 
mechanic. {Scotch dt Amer.) 


tra dflle’, s. [See def.] The same as Trk- 

D1LLE (q.v.). 

" How far It [ombre] agreed with, and in whet 
points It would be found to differ from fredtfta"— 
Lamb: Mr*. Battles Opinions on Whist. 


trad-Ihg, pr. par . & a. [Trade, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Engaged in trade; carrying on trade or 
commerce : as, a trading company. 

2. Applied in a disparaging sense to a 
person whose public actions are regulated 
by his interests rather than by hia principles ; 
taring the character of an adventurer; 
venal. 


* trading-flood, s. A trade-wind (q.v.). 

M Tbsy ou the trading-flood 
Ply, stemming uigbtly toward the Pole." 

MiUon: P. L., IL 040. 

tra-dl’-tlon, • tra-di-ci-oun, a [Lat. 

fmdtfio = a surrender, a delivery, a tradition, 
from traditus, pa. par. of trado = to deliver, 
to hand over; Fr. tradition; Sp. tradicion; 
Ital. tradizione. Tradition and treason are 
doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

• 1. The act Of handing over or delivering 
something in a forma! or legal manner ; de- 
livery. 

“ A deed takes effect only from this tradition or 
delivery. '—Slackstons : Comment., bk. iL, oh. ia 

2. The handing down of eveats, opinions, 
doctrines, practices, customs, or the like, 
from father to so a, or from ancestors to pos- 
terity ; the transmission of any opinions, 

S radices, customs, Ac., from forefathers to 
escendanta, by oral communication, without 
written memorial. 

3. That which is handed down from father 
to son, or from ancestor to posterity by oral 
communication without written memorial ; 
knowledge or belief transmitted from fore- 
fathers to descendants without the aid of 
written memorials. 

IL Scripture <jb Church History : 

1. A doctrine of divine authority, orally 
delivered. (See 1 Cor. xl. 2 ; 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; 
R. V.) 

2. The oral law, said to have been given by 
God to Mnses on Mount Sinai; in reality 
based on Rabbinical interpretations of the 
Mosaio Law. 

“ Making ths Word of God of oooa affect through 
yonr tradition.''— Mark vlL *. 

3. A term used in Article xxxiv. of the 
Anglican Church to denote customs, rites, 
forma, and ceremonies which have been trans- 
mitted by oral communication. Among these 
are the mstom of bowing in the Creed at the 
name of Jesus, the postures custnmary in 
various church offices, and many other mat- 
ters of long usage, which, though an writ ten, 
are held to be obligatory as steading cue toins 
of the Church. 

4. In the Roman Church tradition is used 
in the same sense as II. 1. The Cmmcil ol 
Trent (Seas, iv., de Canonicis Script uris) teaches 
that the truth of Christ is contained partly in 


Site, ISt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
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the sacred writings (thereafter enumerated), 
and partly in unwritten traditioa received 
by the Apostles from Christ or from the Holy 
Ghost, and entrusted by them to the Church, 
and that Scripture and Apostolic tradition 
are alike to be reverenced. 

5. Muhammadanism: A recital containing 
a sentence or declaration of Muhammad re- 
garding aome religious question, either moral, 
ceremonial, or theological 

To prevent the manufacture of ipurlou* t raditions, 
a number of *trict rule* were laid down," — Contcmp. 
Return, June. 1877, p. 55. 

U Tradition cj the Creed : 

Eccles. A Church Hist. : The Instruction for- 
merly given on certain daya to ths catechu- 
mens upoo the Creed at niasa. The time and 

S ince varied In different Churches. In the 
lozarabic Missal It still retains ita place be- 
fore the Epistle on Palm Sunday. At Roma 
It took place on the Wednesday in Mid-Lent. 

Tradition Sunday, n. 

Eccles. A Church Hist. : Palm Sunday, from 
the fact that on that day the Creed was in 
many places formerly taught to candidates for 
baptism on Holy Saturday. 

* tra-dl'-tion, v.t. [Tradition, a.] To trans- 
mit or hand down by way of tradition. 

Thla I may call a charitable curloelty, if true what 
ta traditional ; that about the reign of kins Henry 
the seventh, the owuer thereof built it in a dear year, 
on purpoa* to 1 inpioy the more poor people thereupon, * 
—Fuller : Worthies ; Somersetshire. 

tra-di'-tion-al, a. [Eng. tradition ; -al] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or handed down by 
tradition ; derived from tradition ; communi- 
cated or transmitted from ancestors to pos- 
terity hy oral communication only, without 
written memorial ; founded on reports not 
having the authenticity or value of historical 
evideuce. 

"The traditional commentary opon this ballad.”— 
Scott : Thomas the Rhymer. (Note.) 

2. Based or fonnded on tradition ; contain- 
ing or consisting of traditions. 

" We shell see ita Importance when we deal with the 
traditional iegeuda of drought and darkness.*— Cox : 
Introd. to Mythology, p. 110. 

*3. Observant of tradition ; attached to old 
customs. ( Shakesp . : Richard III., lit. 1.) 

tra-di'-tion-al-lism, 8. I Eng. traditional; 
-ism.] [Tradition.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Adherence to tradition. 

“ Has given apeclsl strength to what wa* previously 
ths weakest side of the KouienUt position, its frod»- 
tionalirrn.' — A thcrueum, Dec. 20, 1884. 

IL Philos, (in this sense from Mod. Lat. 
traditionalisms ) : A system, founded by De 
Bonald (1754-1840), a Freoch statesman and 
philosopher, which for some time hsd nume- 
rous adherents in France and Belgium. So 
far as the human mlad is concerned tradi- 
tionalism reduces intellectual cognition to be- 
lief in truth communicated by revelation from 
God, and received by traditional instruction 
through the medium of language, which was 
originally itself a supernatural gift. Accord- 
ing to Ueberweg (Hist. Philos., Eng. ed., ii. 
839) “the whole philosophy of Bonald ia con- 
trolled by the triadic formula : cause, means, 
effect. In cosmology the canae is God ; the 
means la motion ; the effect ia corporeal ex- 
istence. In politics these three terma become : 
power, minister, subject ; lathe family : father, 
mother, child. Ds Bonald applied these for- 
mulas to theology, and deduced from them 
the necessity of a Mediator. Hence, the fol- 
lowing proposition : God 19 to the God-man 
what the God-man ia to man." Traditionalism 
wsa condemned by the Congregation of the 
Index in 1855, and by the Vatican Council 
(1870) In ths Constitution Dei FUius . 

tra-dl'-tlon-al-ist, s. [Eng. traditional; 
-iaf.] One who’ holds to tradition or tradi- 
tionalism. 


1. In a traditional manner ; by oral trans- 
mission from father to aon, or from age to age. 

“ la fragment* aod piece* traditionally preserved in 
subsequent authors.*— Hale: 0 rig. qf Mankind, p. 185. 

2. According to tradition. 

“ Traditionally related hy Strabo."— Broumt : FuJ- 
gar Errours, hk. viL, ch. xvlli. 

* tra-dl'-tlon-ar-i-iy, adv. [Eng. tradi- 
tionary ; -ly.] In a traditionary manner ; by 
tradition ; traditionally. 

tra dl -tlon-a-rjf, a. A ». [Eng. tradition, s. ; 
-ary.] 

A. As adj. : The game as Traditional 
(q.v.). 

" That contempt for traditionary cuatom . . . which 
had gone far to bring about the ruin of the Roman 
empire."— Oardiner 4 Muliinger: Introd. to Eng. 
Mitt., ch. iii. * 

B« As subst. : Among the Jews, one who 
acknowledges the authority of traditions aod 
explaina the Scriptures by them. 

tra-dl'-tlon-er, * tra-di -tion-Ist, e. 

[Eng. tradition, a. ; -cr.] One who adheres to 
or acknowledges tradition. 

“To a* certain who the Maaoritea or traditionittt 
erere’—Pilkington : Rem. on Scripture, p. 15. 


* tr&d'-I-tlve, a. [Fr. traditif, from Lat. tra - 
ditus, pa. par. of trado = to hand down.] Of 
or pertainfog to tradition ; baaed on traditlou ; 
traditional. 

“ A constant emtholio tradltlve interpretAtion of 
•criptnr*."— Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy Auer ted. | 9. 

tr&d'-i-tor (pi. tr&d-i-tor'-oj), a [Lat = 
one who surrenders.] One who gives up or 
surrenders ; a traitor, a surrenderor. Specif., 
in church history, a term of infamy applied to 
those Christiana who, in the early agea of the 
church during the persecutions, handed over 
the coplea of the Scriptures or the goods of 
the church to their persecutors to save their 
lives. 

** There were ia the church itselle traditort. content 
Vo delluer vp the bookie of God by composition, to 
the end their own# liue* might bee »p*rt*L —Booker : 
Eccles. PoL, bk. v., f «2. 


trar-duce', v.t. [Lat. traduco = to lead across, 
to derive, to convict, to prove guilty, from 
trans = across, and dxico = to lead; Fr. fra- 
duirs; Sp. traducir ; Ital. tradurre.] 

* 1. To translate from one language Into 
another. 


" Often time* the auetours end writers are dla- 
p relied, not of them that can traduce and compose 
work** : but of thelm that cannot vndentande tbeun." 
—Golden Boke. (IToL) 

* 2. To continue by deriving one from 
another ; to propagate or reproduce, as a nim ala ; 
to distribute by propagation. 

" Prom these only the race of perfect animals were 
propagated and traduced over the earth."— hale: Orig. 
of Mankind, 

* 3. To transmit ; to hand on. 

“It Is not in the power of parent* to traduce holi- 
ness* to their children."— Sp. Mall : Contempt.; The 
Angell 4 Zacharie . 

* 4. To draw aside from duty ; to aeduce. 

" I can never forget the weakness of the traduced 
soldiers.’*— R«aunw * Fletcher. 


* 5. To represent, to exhibit, to display ; to 
make an example of. 

“For means of employment that which 1* most 
traduced to contempt ."— Bacon : Advance, of Learn- 
ing. hk. L 

6. To represent aa blamable ; to slander, to 
defame, to calumniate, to vilify ; to mis- 
represent wilfully. 

M I am traduced hy tongue*. which neither know 

My faculties, nor person. 

Shakesp. : Henry VUL, i. t 


t tra^du 5 e'-m£nt, a. [Eng. traduce; -ment.] 
Tli’s act of traducing; misrepresentation ; ill- 
founded censure ; defamation, calumny, slan- 
der, obloqny. 

“Twere a concealment 

Worse than a theft, no less than a traducement. 

To hide your doings." Bhakesp. : Coriolanut, L a. 


tra-di-tlon-al-Ist'-ic, a. [Eng. tradition- 
alist ; -ic.] Of or pertaining to traditionalism 
(q.v.). 

“ De Bonald wa* the chief of the so-called tradi. 
tionalistic school."— Ceberweg: Mist. Fh Hot. (Eng. ed.), 
it 839. 

• tra~dI-tion-&T-f-t^, s. [Eng. traditional; 
- ity .] That which la haaded down by tradi- 
tion ; tradition. 

" Many a man doing lond work in the world etand* 
coly oq some thin traditionality, conventionality."— 
Carlyle. 

tra di'-tion-al-l^, adv. [Eng. traditional; 
-ly.] 


* tra-du9'-$nt, a. [Lat. traducens, pr. par. 
of traduco.] [Traduce.] Slanderiog, slander- 
ous, calumniating. 

tra-dU 9 '-er, *. [Eng. traduce); - er .] 

* 1. One who derives or deduces. 

2. Ona who traduces, alauders, or calum- 
niates ; a slanderer. 

" He found both spears and arrows in the! mouths 
of his traducert." — Bp. Mall : Balm of Gilead. 

f 3. A seducer. 

“ The traducer Is taken hack iu the good graces of 
religion when he is fouDd to have made the mistake 
of legally marrying the girl whom he thought he had 
only seduoed.” — A thenaium, Dec. a, 1887, jx. 742. 


t tra-du'-clan, a. [Traducianist.] 

tra -du- clan -I$m, a. [Mod. Lat. tra- 
ducianismus, from tradux, genit traducis = a 
vine-hraoch, a layer.] 

Church Hist . ; The doctrine that the human 
soul, as well as the body, is produced by 
natural generation. St. Augustine aeema to 
have inclined to this belief, without commit- 
ting himself to it or, on ths other hand, pro- 
nouncing in favour of the opinion that the 
soul was immediately created by God and 
infused Into ths embryo when sufficiently or- 
ganized. 

" These theses seem to involve . . . the doctrine of 
Traducianism to which Augustine was in (act in- 
clloed oa acconut of hla doctriue of original •in."— 
Usbmeeg: Mist. PhUot. (Eng. ed.). L 844. 

tra-du'-cl&n-ist, tra-du'-cian, ». [Eng. 

traducian(ism) ; -ist.] 

Church Hist. : One wbo held that souls were 
transmitted by parents to their children, and 
that the stain of original sin was transmitted 
at the sain e time. 

" The orthodox party were called Traducianists by 
the Pelagian*, in connection with the doctrine of ths 
transmission of original sin.'’— Blunt i Diet. Sects, 
p. 419. 

* tra-duj -I-ble, a. [Eng. traduce) ; -able.] 

1. Capable of being derived, transmitted, 
or propagated. 

“Not orally traducible to so great a dtstance ol 
age*."— Bale : Orig. of Mankind, 

2. Capable of being traduced. 

trar-dug'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Traduce.] 

* tra-dU9'-lng-l$r, adv. [Eng. traducing; 
-ly'] In a traducing or slanderous manner ; 
slanderously, calumniously. 

* tr&d'-UCt, f. [tat. traductum, neut. sing, 
of traduco = to translate.] [Traduce.] A 
translation. 

“The traduct may exceed the original.”— UouM i 
Letters, hk. 11., let 48. 

* tra - duct', v.t . [Traduct, ».] To derive, 
to ’deduce, to traasrait, to propagate. 

“For how thla newly-created soul la infused by 
Ood, no man know* ; nor how. If it be traducted. from 
tbe parent*, both their soul* contribute to the making 
up a new one."— More : lmmort. of the Soul, hk, 11, 
ch. xiiL 

tra-diio'-tlon, i. [Lat. Iraductio , from Ira- 
ductus, pa. par. of traduco.] [Traduce.] 

* 1 , Translation from one language to another. 

“ I confess* to deserue no merit** for my traduction 
or any f;une." — Golden Boke. (ProL) 

* 2. Tradition ; transmission from one to 
another. 

“Touching traditional communication and traduc- 
tion of truth* connatural and engraven, 1 do not 
doubt bnt many of them have had the help of that 
derivation."— Male: Orig. of Mankind. 

* 3. Derivation from one of the same kind ; 
propagation, reproduction. 

“ If hy traduction came thy mind. 

Our wonder t* tbe iesa to find, 

A soul so charming from a stock so good.” 

Dry den : To the Mem. of Mrs. A nn* KUligrete, 2$. 

4. The act of giving origin to a soul by pro- 
creation. (Opposed to infusion.) [Trajdu- 

CIANI8M.] 

" There mev be perhep* who will cay, that the *oul, 
together with life, sense, Ac., are propagated by tra- 
duction from pareuta to ohildren."— Wollaston : Relig. 
Of Nature, | &. 

* 5. Transition. 

“The report* and fugues have an agreement with 
the figure* in rhetorick of repetition and traduction." 
—Bacon. (Todd.) 

* 6. Conveyance, transportation ; the act 
of transporting or transferring. 

” Since America 1* divided on every *ide by comider- 
able seas, and no passage known hy land, the traduc- 
tlonol hrutes oonld only be by shipping."—//^* .* Orig. 
Of Mankind. 

* tra - diio' - tl ve, a. [Eng. traduct ; -ivt.] 
Capable of being deduced ; derivable. 

“ Taking in aoy author of hia traductivs power,"— 
Wollaston : Relig. of Nature, | 6. 

t tra-fal'-gar, e. [After Cape Trafalgar.] 

Print. : A large size of type used for hand- 
bills or post-bills. 

tr&f'-flc, * tr&fflck, * traf-fioke, * traf- 
fike, s. [Fr. trafique, a word of doubtful 
etymology. Diez compares O. Port, trasfegar 
= to decant, which he derives from Lat. tra - 
(for trans) = across, and a supposed Low Lat. 
vico — to exchange, from Lat, vicis — change ; 
Ital. traffico, trafico; Sp. trajico, trafago — 
traffic, careful management ; Port, trajico , 
trafego.] 
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* L Easiness ; * matter of business ; a 
transaction ; subject. 

“ The fearful puugc of their death-mark' d lore . . . 
Ii now lh« two hour* 1 traffic of our »tA^e." 

“ ' tJul*et. 


Shakesp. : Horn** a (ProL) 

2. An interchange of goods, wares, mer- 
chandise, or property of anv kiud between 
countries, communities, or individuals ; trade, 
commerce. 

“ Truth la sot local, God alike pemuto* 

Aod till* tb* world of traffic aud th« »hades.* 

Cowper: Retirement, 110. 

3. Dealings, Intercourse. 

4. Goods or persons passing or being con- 
veyed to and fro along a railway, canal, steam- 
boat route, or the like, viewed collectively. 

“Th« Incrcwinf traffic on the road . . . ahow«d 
tbnt they w*r» nuproachiug the royal dwelling. 
Lady R. Sutler: The Prophecy, ch. iiL 

* 5. Commodities ; article© of trade ; com- 
modities for market. 

“ You'll we e draggled damsel here and there 
From Billingsgate her flsby traffick bear.” 

Gay : Trieia. 1L 10. 

H For the difference between traffic and 
trade, see Trade. 

traffic -manager, a The manager of 
the traffic on a railway, canal, or the like. 

traffic-return, s. A. periodical state- 
meet of the receipts for goods and passengers 
on a railway-line, canal, tramway, or the like. 

" English railway* cloeed generally £ to 4 lower, the 
weekly traffic-returns being diiappointhug. — evening 
Standard, Aug, 91, 1SS7. 

traffic-taker, t. A computer of the re- 
turns of traffic on a particular railway line, 
canal, tramway, or the like. 


tr&f -fic, * tr&f-fick, * traf fleko, v.i. A 
t, [Fr. trappier ; cl Ital. trafficare, impart ; 
Sp. trapare, tra/agar ; Port, trapar, trap 
quear.] [Tsaftic, a] 

A. Intmnsitive : 

L To trade ; to pass goods and commodities 
from ooo to another for an equivalent in goods 
or money ; to carry on trade or commerce ; to 
bay snd sell goods ; to deal. 

” A* eoon a* he c*tne on 'board he p»re lcmro to hi* 
vnbjeet* to tr^ffick with on*’— Dumpier: Voyage* (*u. 
1*S < ). 

2. To have business ; to deal ; to hare to do. 
[Trade.] 

B. Transitive: 

1. To exchange in traffic; to trade, to 
barter. 

" W* «hidl »t the be*t bat traffick toy* *nd bauble*. " 
“Dr. U. More, 

*2. To bargain, to negotiate, to arrange. 

M H* trafficked the return of King Jame*"— Drum- 
mond. 

*trif -ffe-a-ble, * traf-flquc-a-ble, o. 

[Eng. traffic, v. ; -able.] Capable of being dis- 
posed of in traffic ; marketable. 

" Money ... Is. In some cft*em. » traffiouoabZs com- 
modity."—^. Ball : Cases etf Conscience, I>®c. L 

trfcf-flck-er, * traf-iq-uer, ». [Eog. traffic, 
v. ; -er.] Ooe who traffics, trades, or deais ; 
one who carries on trade or commerce ; a 
trader. (Often used in a derogatory sense.) 

** best the*© to some fell trafficker In «1»te* 

We told.” Glower : Athenaid, hk. xllL 

* tr&f -flo-lSss, a. [Eng. traffic, e. ; -less.] 
Destitute of traffic or tipde. 

tr&g -a cAnth, s. [Lat. tragacanthum, fiom 
tragacantha ; Gr. Tpwyaxat^a (tragacantha) — 
Astmgalus creiicus : r payor (tmgos) s= a gnat, 
and axav€a (akantha) = a thorn. (See det)] 

1. Bot ., <fe. : A kind of gum obtained fixmi 
various species of Astragalus. Formerly 
Astragalus Tragacantha was considered the 
chief ; but it is now known that this species 
yields only a gummy juice employed in con- 
fectionery. Most of the real tragacaoth 
comes from Astragalus vents, a bnsh abont 
two or three feet high, with pinnate leaves 
having six, seven, or eight pairs of pointed 
leaflets. The midrib of the leaves terminates 
in a sharp, yellowish point ; the flowera, which 
are yellow, are in axillary clusters, with 
cottony bracta. It Is a native of northern 
Persia, Armenia, and Asia Minor. The gum 
exudes dnring summer in tortuous streams, 
which are allowed to dry on the plant. Other 
species that furnish it are A. creticus and A. 
aristahts, from Greece, the Alps, and the 
Pyrenees, <tc., A. gummi/er, from Mount Le- 
banon and Knrdistsn, and A. strobllifents, 
from the latter locality. Senegal Tragacanth 
i« obtained from Sterculla Tragacantha, called 
also S. pubescent. It is a tree abent thirty 


feet high, with deciduous leaves and reddish- 
brawn dowers. It is a native of bierra Leone 
.and the regions adjacent. It was introduced 
into Britain In 1793 as a stove-plant. Hog 
tragacanth is the produce of Prunus Amygla- 
lus, and ia imported into Bombay from Persia. 

2. Chern., Arts , <tc. : When the true Traga- 
canth (that from the genua Astragalus) reaches 
England, it presents the appearance of dull- 
white, semi-transparent flakes, waved con- 
centrically. It is tasteless and inodorous, 
sparingly soluble in water, and ia difficult to 
powder unless raised to a temperature of 
120*. It contains two distinct gums, gum 
arable and bassorin. It ia nsed in the arts as 
a glue. Formerly it wae much employed m 
Britain to stiffen calico, snd ia France to 
stiffen and glaze silk. Shoemakers use the 
inferior kinds to glaze the margins of the soles 
of boots and shoes. It was formerly called 
Gum-dragon (q.v.). 

3. Pharm., <£c. : Tragacanth Is nsed as an 
emollient and deinulceat to suspend heavy 
powders, the water containing it being more 
viscous than if gum arable were employed. 
There is a compound tragacanth-powder which 
may bo given in irritation of the mo cons 
membranes of the gen ito-uri nary organs, pul- 
monary affections with tickling cougii, Ac. A 
thick layer of tragacanth placed over burns is 
useful in excluding the air. 

tr &g -a - C&n - thine, «. [Eng. tragacanth ; 
-in*.] A generic name sometimes applied to 
gums resembling Tragacanth (q.v.). {Brandt.) 


added a third actor. Sophocles (b.c. 495-4051, 
further improved the scenery and costum* . 
In the hands of Euripides (a a 4S(Moi) 
tragedy deteriorated in dignity ; one of his 
peculiarities was the prologue, or introductory 
monologue, in which some god or hero opens 
the play, telling who he is, what has already 
happened, and what is the present state of 
affairs. He also invented tragi-comedy. The 
first Roman tragic poet was Livius Andronicus, 
a Greek by birth, who began to exhibit In 
B.c. 240. He was succeeded by X^vius (died 
B.c. 204), and Ennius (ac. 239-169). The 
only complete Roman tragedies that have 
come down to ue are the ten attributed to 
Seneca (a.u. 2-65.) The first English tragedy 
is Gorboduc, or Ferrex <t Porrtx, ected in 1502. 
[Drama.] 

2. Tragedy personified, or the Muse of 
Tragedy. 

“ Sometime* tot ecus son* Tragedy 
In iceptred pall come sweeping by." 

Milton : 11 J-mservso, ST. 

3. A fatal and lamentable event ; any event 
in which human lives are lost by human 
violence, more particularly by unauthorised 
violeoce. 


“ I look upon this now done In England u another 
*ct of the Mine tragedy which wu lately begun its 
Scotland."— AOyj Charles : Rikon BasUiks. 


tr&g-el-a-phl-nae, a. pi [Mod. Lat trag- 
elaph(us) ; Lat. fem. ph adj. suffi -tncr.] 

Zool: Bovine Antelopes; a sub-family of 
Bovidae, with three genera: Oreas, Tragela- 
phus, and Porta x. 


4 tr&g'-al-i$m, a. [Gr. Tpayov (tmgoa) = a 
he-goat.] Goatishness from high feeding; 
aalaeioaaness, sensuality. 

tra-ge'-di-an, a. [Fr. trogidien, from Lat 
tmgoedus; 'Gr. rpay wiov (traghdos) — lit, a 
goat-singer ; hence a tragic poet and singer : 
rpdyor ( tragos ) = a lie-goat and <£6ov (odos), 
for aoi6ov (aoidos) = a singer ; ity (ode) = a 
song, an ode (q.v.)i] 

L A writer of tragedy. 

“ Th* flr*t tragedians found th»t acriotu *tyl* 

Too gr&ve for their micnltiveted nget." 

Roscommon: Horace i Art q f Poetry. 

2. An actor of tragedy; a tragic actor. 
(Sometimes applied to an actor generally.) 

* Tat. I can counterfeit the deep tragedian : 

Speak, and look back, and pry on rrery aide." 

Shakesp. : Richard 111 ^ IiL & 

txa-^c’-df-Snne, s. [Fr.] A female actor 
of tragedy ; a tragic actress. 

• tra ge'-df-oiis, * tra-ge-dy-ous, a. 

[Eog. tragedy ; -oua.] Tragic, tragical. 

"The t raged tons troahlea of the mat chaat and 
Innocent Joseph."— Wood : A the nee Gxoru, toL L 

tr&ir-S-dy, *trag-e-die, *trag-e-dye,a. 

[Fr. tragedie, from lat trageedia ; Gr. Tpeyw- 
SU ( tmgddia ) = lit., the song of the goat, 
from r payor (tmgos) = a he-goat, and (ode), 

a song, an ode. Why called the song of the 
goatS* uncertain, “whether because a goat was 
the prize for the best performance of that song 
in which the germs of the future tragedy lay, 
or because the first aetora were dressed, like 
satyrs, in goatskins, is a question which has 
stirred abundant discussion, and will remain 
unsettled to the end.” (Trench : Study of 
Words, lect. v.) “A third theory (yet more 
probable) Is that a goat was sacrificed at the 
singing of the song ; a goat, as being the 
spoiler of vines, was a fitting sacrifice at the 
feast of Dionysus. Io any case the etymology 
is certain.” (SkeaL) Sp. & Ital. tragedia.] 

1. A dramatic poem representing an im- 
portant event, or a series of events, in the 
life of some person or persons, in which the 
diction is elevated, and which has generally a 
tragic or fatal” catastrophe ; that species of 
drama which represents a tragical situation 
or a tragical character. Tragedy originated 
among the Greeks in the worship of Dionysus. 
Thespis first introduced dialogue in the 
choral odes, snd made one entire story oc- 
cupy the pauses in the chorus. His first 
representation was in B.C. 535. He was 
sncceeded by Phrynichus and Chcerilus, and 
is said to have written 150 pieces, none of 
which has coine dnwn to ns. Aeschylus 
(B.C. 525-456), added a second actor, dimin- 
ished the ]*rta of the chorus, and made the 
dialn^ue the principal part of the actioo. lie 
also introduced scenery, and masks for the 
ectora, snd is also said to have introduced 
the custom of contending with trilogies, or 
three playa at a time, la bia later years he 


tr&g-er-a-philS, *• Gr. rpaye (fra^fltt- 
phos) = the goat-stag, a fabulous animal men- 
tioned by Aristophanes aod Plato.] 

Zool: The type -genus of Tragelaphime 
(q.v.), with eight species, ranging over Africa, 
from the tropica southward. The head is 
peculiarly elongated and narrow ; the horns, 
which ere smaller in the female than in the 
male, are turned abruptly backward at their 
tipe, after having been directed Iorwards and 
Upwards in a lyrate manner. 

* traget, * trajet, * treget, a. [0. Fr. fro- 

ject.] [Traject, a.] A juggling trick ; an im- 
postnre. (Rom. qf the Rom.) 


* tragetour, *tregetour, a. [O. Fr. fro- 

iectair'8=zh juggler; oue who leaps through 
noopa.] [Traject, a.] A juggler, an impos- 
tor, a cheat. 

** Mt soon* u fryl* ruder the bat 
W 1th alei^htt* o! * tregwour 
I* hid." Gower : C. A., tL 


•tragetry, *tregetry, *trcgettrl6, *. 

[Traqet.] Trickery, cheating. 

** I did hem » tragetry ; 

They know not all my Irr^effrtV" 

Romaunt of the Rots. 

*- [From Tragus, the latinised 
nama of an old Gerui&n botanist, Hieronymas 
Bock. Ger. bock and Gr, rpdyos (tmgos) Loth 
= goat.] 

Bot,: A genus of Acalypheae. Herbs or 
undershrubs, often climbing, found in the 
enb-traplcal partaofboth hemispheres, leaves 
serrate or lobed ; male flowera numerous, w ith 
a tripartite calyx and three stamens, females 
with a six-partite calyx and a threo-celied, 
three-seeded ovary. Some species ating almost 
iike nettles. Tmgia fnroiumrfa, a shrubby 
twiner, with the flowers in leaf-opposed 
racemes, T. cannabxna, with hemp-like leaves, 
and T. Xlercurinlis, an annual erect i4aot, 
named from its resemblance to the Dog’s 
Mercury (q.v.), are Indian species, and. like 
the T. volubilis of Ameriea, are solvent, dia- 
phoretic and diuretic. The root of T. f»fo- 
Zttcrafa is used in India as an alterative in 
venereal diseases ; the fruit, made into a 
paste, is applied to boils to promote suppn- 
ratioo. 

tr&g-Ic, ♦tr&g'-ick, * trag-ik, a. & * 
[Fr. tmgique, from Lat. tragicus ; Gr. rpay iw 
(tragikos) = goatish, tragic from r payer (tra- 
gos) — a goat ; Sp. & Ital. tragico .] 

A. As adjective: 

L Pertaining or relating to tragedy ; of the 
nature or character of tragedy. 

" There mrer yet. on tragic *t*ge, 

Wil» *een *o well * paluted r*^-e 
A* Oswald allowed/ Scott: Rokwhy, *L a 

2. Characterized by, or accompanied with 
bloodshed or loss of life ; mournful, lament- 
able, asd, tragical. 

** Noble, Tatlent, prince* . . . h**« had • nH**r*We 
tragik «nd&”— Joys: Expos, of Daniel, ch. viiL 


f&te, ffit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, manse; go, pot, 
or. wore, wol* work. who. son; mute, ciib, core, unite, cnr. rule, full; try. Syrian. «, co = e; ey = a; qn = kxr. 
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3L Expressive of tragedy or the loaa of life. 
* B. As substantive: 

1. A writer or composer of a tragedy, 

2. A tragedy ; a tragic drama. 


* tr.ig'-io-al, a- [Eng. tragic ; -ai.) The same 
as Ta agio '(q.v.). 

** Vary tragical mirth." 

Midsummer Might's Dream, 


trA&'-ic-al-l#, adv. [Eng. tragical ; -Zy.) 

1. In a tragic or tragical manner ; aa befits 
tragedy. 

M Ja veual's geoins was sharp and eager: and aa bit 
provocation* were great, be baa revenged them 
tragically."— Dryden : Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

2. Mournfully. sadly, lamentably. 

“Proceede to tbe rest of our voyage, which ended 
tragically."— Hackluyt : Voyages, 111 1M. 


•tr&g’-Ic-al-nSss, a. [Eng. tragical; -new.] 
The quHlity or state of being tragical * sad- 
ness, mourufulneas. 

" And we moral lee the fahle aa well io the tragical- 
nest ot the event, aa in tbe iusoleue* ot the under- 
taking.*— Decay tf Piety. 


• tr&§ -Ic-lft * tr&g'-Ick-ljf, adv. [Eng. 
tragic ; -Zy.J Tragically, aadly, inournflilly. 

*’ I ahall sadty slog. too trtsgicklg inclin'd." 

Stirling: Aurora, son. 102. 

tr££-I-COm'-S-dft a. [Eng. tragi-, for tragic, 
and cometly; Fr. tragicomedies A kind of 
dramatic poem in which tragic and comic 
scenea are blended ; a composition partaking 
Of the natnre both of tragedy and comedy. 

M Sb*k*p«are had borrowed from Whstatms the 
plot of the noble tragicomedy ot Measure for Measure." 
— Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 


•tr&g-i-oom'-ic, *tr&g-i-oSm'-lc-al, a. 

[Eng. <rayf-j for tragic, and comic, comical ; Fr. 
tragioomique.] Pertaining to tragicomedy ; 
partaking of tbe nature l>otli of tragedy and 
comedy. 

Tbe whole art of tbe tragicomical faroe Uea in 
Interweaviutr tlie eereral kieda of tbe drama." — .• 
»’Aa< dys call It. 


•tr&g-l-com-lc-al-ljf, a. [Eng. tragicomi- 
cal; -ly.] in a tragicomical manner. 

“ Law* ray Plitdsrtek parenta matter'd not. 

Bo I waa tragicomically got" Brampton. 


* tr&g-i-oSm-l-pas’-tor-al, a. [Eng. 
tragic), comUc), and pastoral.] Partaking of 
the nature of tragedy, comedy, and pastoral 
poetry. 

trigr-i-cus, s. [Tragic.] 

A not. : The Muscle of the Tragus. [Tragus, 


tr&g 3<j’-er-&s, s. [Gr. rpayov (tragos) — a 
goat, and wpo* (keros) = a bom.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Antelopes, with, goat- 
lfka homa, from the Upper Miocene of Greece. 

f. [Lat., from Gr. Tpayowav 
( tragopan ) = a Goat- Pan, a fabulous bird, said 
to inhabit Ethiopia ( Plin. x. 70.).} 

Oraifi. : A popular name for any apecies of 
Ceriornia, a genus of Lophophorinse. The 
head ia created, but naked on the cheeks and 
round the eyes, a horn -like caruncle project- 
ing backwards from behind each eye, and a 
loose, inflatable wattle hanging beneath the 
bill. The tarsi are spurred in the males. 
There are five species from the forests of the 
Himalayas, from Cashmere to Bhootan ami 
Western China. They are birds of beautiful 
plumage, somewhat resembling pheasants, 
but more bulky in form, and with roundea 
tail a of moderate length. It is probable that 
they might be acclimatised, and, with a little 
care, domebticated in America. 

tr&go-po -gSn, s. [Gr. Tpotyo? (froyoa) = a 

f foat, and mbywv (pdgon) = a beard. Named 
rom the beautifully-bearded fruit.] 

Bof. : Goat’s-beard ; agennsofScorzonerese. 
Heads aolitary, yellow or purple. Involucre 
aingle, of eight to ten connected acalea; 
pappua feathery, receptacle naked ; fruit, 
■lender, murieate, with a long beak. Known 
apecies about twenty, from Europe, North 
Africa, and Western Asia. One speeiea, aalsiiy 
oriakafy (T. porrifolhtm) , a native of Europe, 
is cultivated us a garden vegetable in tbe 
United States and elsewhere for the sake of 
its root, which Is delicate and pleasant In its 
flavor, and cooked in a certain way has a taste 
resembling that of the oyster, whence it is 
popularly known as Oyster Plant. The root is 
long aud tapering. T. pnxteruu, the Yellow 


Goat’s Beard, waa formerly cultivated in 
England for ita roots, which resemble salsify 
in quality. [Salsify.] 

tr&g'-ops, *. [Gr. Tpciyos (tragos) = a goat, 
and b\f/ (ops) = the eye.] 

ZooL : A genua of Whip-anmkes (q.v.), with 
four species, ranging from Bengal to China, 
the Philippines, Java, and Celebes. Body and 
tail exceedingly alender, slightly compressed ; 
head depressed, very long, with the snout 
long and pointed. 

tra-gu’-li-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat tragvX(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : Chevrutaina ; the sole family of 
the section Tragulina, intermediate in struc- 
ture between the Cervidae and the Suidse. 
Owing to the absence of homa and the pro- 
minence of their canioa teeth, these animals 
are often, wrongly, called Pigmy Musk Deer, 
though they have no musk-secreting gland, 
nor, except the trivial characters notea above, 
any special affinities with the genus Moscbns 
(q.v.), with which they were formerly grouped 
to form the family Moschidre. Of this classi- 
fication Prof. Flower (Encyc. Brit., ed. 9th, 
xv. 430) aays : “There has scaroaly been a 
more troublesome and obstinate error in ecol- 
ogy than in this association of animals so 
really distinct.” There are two genera, Tragu- 
lua (q.v.) and Hyomoschus. (Water-Chev- 
rotain.] 

2. Paloeont. : Hyomoschus crassus, differing 
only in aize from the modem species, has 
been found in Miocene deposits at Sansan, 
Gera, France. 

tr&g-u-H -na, a. pL [Mod. Lat. tragul(us) ; 
Lat. neat, ph adj. auff. -tna.] 

ZooL: A section of Selenodout Artiodac- 
tylcs. Upper canines well -developed, espe- 
cially in males, narrow and pointed; four 
complete toes on each foot ; no frontal ap- 
pendages. They ruminate, but the stomach 
has only three distinct compartments, the 
manyplies, or third stomach, of the Pecora 
being absent. 

tr&g' u-lus, s. [Mod. Lat., dhnln. from Gr. 
TpeiytK (tragos) — a lie-goat] 

ZooL : The type-genus of Tragulidae (q.v.). 
They are the smallest of the recent Ungulates, 
and in outward appearance resemble tbe 
Agoutis rather than the rest of thd order. 
The best known apecies are Tragulne javani- 
cus, T. napu , T. kanchil, and T. Stanley anus, 
from the Malay Peninsula, or the islands of 
the Indo-Malayan Archipelago ; and T. memr 
mina , from Ceylon and Hindustan. 

tr&g iis, t. [Gr. rpayof (tragos) = a h e-goat] 
Allot.; A conical prominence, usually 
covered with haira in front of the concha of 
the external ear, and projecting backwards 
over the meatus auditor ius. 

H Muscle of the Tragus: 

Anat : Aflat bundle of short fibres, running 
nearly vertically, snd covering the outer sur- 
face of the tragua. Called also Tragicus. 

• traic tlse, a. [O. Fr.) A treatise (q.v.). 

• traie, v.t. [An ahbrev. of betray (q.v.).] 
To betray. 

** Whan that aba aaw that Demophon her frnied." 

Chaucer: Legend tf IdtillU. 

trails, v.i. [Sw. tnzfca = towalk with difficulty.] 
To wander idly from place to place ; to 
lounge. (Scotch.) 

“ Coining trotting after them for their destruction." 

— Scott : Heart of Midlothian, eh. xxir. 

trallU -ct, a. [Eng. traik; -et] Fatigued snd 
bedraggled. (Scotch.) 

T'-rall* *. (Eng. letter T, and rail.) 

Pailway : A rail having two flanges above, 
which form a wide tread for the wheels of tiie 
rolling stock. The vertical web ia gripped by 
the chaira, which are spiked to the tiea. 

trail, Hrailc, * trayl, * traylo, * trayl- 

yn, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. trailler —to wind yam, to 
huDt the trail of a deer; from traail — a reel 
to wind yarn on, from Low Lat. trahale — a 
reel, a aledge, from Lat. traho — to drag, to 
draw ; traha, tragula = a aledge ; Low Lat. 
traga =a harrow ; traho = to harrow ; cf. Fr. 
traille=a ferry-boat dragged across a river 
by help of a rope ; Dut. treylen = to draw or 
drag a boat with a rope ; Sp. trailla — a drag 


for levelling ground; Port. tmZAo = a drag- 
net] 


A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To draw or drag behind and along the 
ground. 

" Th« wounded h*nd 

Trait d th* long hvoce th&t mark'd with blood th* 
•Aud." Pope : Homer ; Iliad xlil. 74S. 

* 2. To drag along behind one. 

" Bee*u*e they ahall not trail me through tbelr atreata 
Like a wild beast, I am content to ao." 

Milton : Samson A gonittet, 1,40*. 

* 3. To tread down, aa grass, by walking on 
it; to lay flat. 


" Our little life la hut • goat, 

Tb»t bend* tbe brauebes of thy tree, 

A ad trails itc bloaaoma In the dust. 

Longfellou : Butpiria. 


4. To hunt or follow by the track or trail 
to track. 


" A careful pointer will ahow eigna of game, and 
commence trailing bite, for the aceot ta atroag."— 
Scribner' t J fagutine, Aug., 1877, p. 421. 

* 5. To interweave ; to adorn. 

” Tray led with ribbands dlveraly distraught." 

Bpetuer : P. y., V. v. X, 

6. To quiz, to draw out, to play upon ; to 
take advantage of the ignorance of. (Prov.) 

" I preaentlr perceived ahe waa (wbet Is vernaoularly 
termed) trailing Mrs. Deut: that is, playing oo her 
Ignorance; her trail raigbt be clever, but it was 
decidedly not good-natured."— <7. Bronte : Jane Eyre, 
ob. xvii. 

II. Mil. : To carry, as a rifle, in an oblique, 
forward position, the piece being held in tha 
right hand in front of the breech : as, To trail 
arms. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be trailed or dragged along the ground 
behind anything. 

" The oberiot flies aud Hector trail* behlud." , 
Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxlv. 94. 

* 2. To saunter, to walk idly or lazily. 

" He trails adung tbe atraete. "—Cha racier of a Tow w ■ 
Gallant (1«75), p. 6. 

3. To sweep or be drawn over a surface. 

“ And throogh the inomentary gloom 
Of abadowa o'er the landscape trailing 

Longfellow: Goldtn Legend, tv. 

4. To fall or hang down. 

*' Rending her yellow locks, like wyrie gold 
About her thoaiders carelealie downs trading* 
Spenser : Ruines cf Tim*. 

5. To grow to great length, especially when 
alender and creeping upon tha ground, as a 
plant; to grow with long ahoots or ateum, ao 
as to need support. 

* 6. Tq extend, to stretch. 

" Cape Roxo la a low Cape and trayllng to the sea* 
ward."— Hackluyt : Voyage*, ill. gis. 


trail (1), * trail® (1), ‘trayl, * traylo, «. 

(Trail, y.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A vehicle dragged or drawn along ; a 
sled, a aledge. 

" They frank or keepe certalne dogs aot moch vnlike 
wolues, which they yoke togither, aa we do oxen and 
boraea, to a aled or trails. ’— Hat kluyt : Voyages. Hi. a7 

2. Anything drawn out to a length. 

“ A auddeii Star, it shot through liquid air, 

Aod drew behind a radiant trail of hair. 

Pope: Rape of the Loch, v. 1*7. 

3. Any tiling drawn behind in long undu- 
lations; a train. 

" Chafd hy the speed, it fir’d : aod a« It flew, 

A trail of following flames ascending drew." 

liryden : Virgil ; .Lucid V. 672. 

* 4. A moving along the ground ; a crawl. 

M The aerpetitea twine, with hasted traile they gild* 
To Pellaa temple and her towrea of helglite. ‘ 

Surrey ; VirgiU; ^Stneid li. 

5. Mark or track left by anything pursued ; 
track or acent followed by a hunter. 

" This brelo of mine 
Hants not the trail of policy so sure 
As it hath used to do.” Shaketp, : Hamlet, 1L, 2. 

6. An Indian footpath or road ; a path made 
by Indiana travelling. 

7. The act of playing upon or taking advan- 
tage of one'a ig- 
norance. (See 
example under 
Trail, v ., A. I, 

6.) (Prop.) 

II. Technically: 

\. Arch.: A run- 
ning enrichment trail. 

of leaves, flow- 

era, tendrils. Ac., in the hollow mouldings of 
Gothic architecture. 

2. Ordn. : The end of a stock of a gun- 
carriage, which reata upon the ground when a 



b6^; pdilt, Jtffrl; cat* ^elL chorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, Christ, -ing. 
"«Un. -tian = Shan, -Uon* -sloa— shun; -$lon, -jion = zhun. -dons, -tlous, -dous = shtts. -hie, -41e f Ac. = hcL ctcL 
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gun is unlimbered, or in position for firing. 
Tbs stock proper is inserted into a forked iron 

8 late, the lunette, having a loop wrought on 
a outer extremity, which is passed over tbs 
pintls-hook of ths limber when the gun is 
limbered np. 

trail-board, «. 

Shipbteild. : One of the carved boards on 
each side of the stem, reaching from it to the 
figure-head. 

trail-car, •. [See Tsaiier, t., 3 ] 

trail-net, #. A net drawn or trailed be* 
hind a boat ; or hy two persons on opposite 
banks in sweepiog a stream. 

trail (2), * traile (2), s. [Fr. treills- trellis.] 
A sort of trellis or frame for running or climb- 
ing plants. 

“ Oat of tha prease I to* withdraw therefore. 

And Mt me dowoe alone behind a trail*. 

Full Of leaoea, to aee a great inernalle.'’ 

Chaucer : La 6*11* Dam* tan * Merci*. 

trail (3X * [An ahbrev. of entrail (q.v.>] 
Coofc.: Fntestines of certain birds, as the 
snipe, and fishes, as the red mullet, which are 
sent to ths tabls instead of being extracted nr 
drawn. The name Is sometimes given to the 
entrails of sheep. 

• trail' -bAs-tfin, * trayl-baa-ton, *. [0. 

Fr. tray (= Lat. trahe ) = deliver np, taks 
away, u det article, and &asfon =. a wand of 
offics.] 

OH Law : Ons of a company of persons who 
bound themselves togethsr by oath to assist 
one another against any one who displeased 
a member of their body. They were so called 
because they carried (or trailed) sticks, and 
committed acta of violence. They arose in 
ths reign of Edward L, and judges were ap- 
pointed expressly to try them. 

trail'-er, *. [Eng. trail , V. ; -rr.) 

L One who or that which trails. 

” With many • deep-hued belMike flown 
Of fragrant trader*.” Tennyton : Eleanor*. 

2. Specif. : A self-acting brake formerly used 
on inclined planes. 

3. A car attached to ths grip-car of a cable 
lioe, or to the motor-car of aa electric line. 

tr&U'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Trail, «) 

L Ord. Lang. : (See ths verb). 

2. Bet. : Of an elongated prostrate habit of 
growth. 

trailing-axle, s. An axle behind the 
driving-axle in British locomotives. 

trailing-sprlng, t. In locomotives, the 
springs fixed on the axle-boxes of ths trailing* 
wheels of a locomotive-engine, which bear 
slightly against the side frames, so as to leave 
as much weight as possible upon ths driving- 
springs, and to assist in deadening any shock 
which may take place. 

trailing-wheel, ?. One of the wheels 
of a locomotive not concerned in the driving. 

train, * trayne, v.t. A i. [O. Fr. trahirur, 
trainer ; Fr. trainer = to drag, to draw, to 
trail, from O. Fr. traAin, fratn = a train of men, 
from Low Lat trahino = to drag; extended 
from Lat. traho = to draw ; ltal. trainare.) 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

•L To drag or draw along ; to trail. 

"In hollow cab* 

Training hU devilish enginery." 

Milton: P. 

•2. To draw, to entice, to allure ; to attract 
by persuasion promise, stratagem, artifice, or 
the like. 

8L To bring up, to educate, to teach ; to rear 
and instruct. 

"Yon have traintd me like * peasant."— Hhaketp. .* 
At To u Like /f, L L 

4. To form to any practice by exercise ; to 
disciples, to drill ; to practise and make 
perfect in any exercise. 

“Abram arm* 1 hii trained servants born in bis 
house, and purmoed .* — Genet it xir. 14. 

5. To break, tame, and render docile ; to 
render able to perform certain feate : as. To 
Iniin dogs. 

6. To render fit and capable of undergoing 
some unusual feat of exertion by proper 
regimen and exercise ; to increase the powsr* 
of endurance of, especially as a preparative to 
some contest. 


IL Technically: 

1. Hort. : To lead or direct and form to a 
wall or espalier ; to form to a proper shape hy 
growth and lopping or pruning. 

” With pleasure mor* than ev’n their frail* afford ; 

Which, a* v« hiuiMlt who train* thom. nooo can fed." 

Cotcper : Tat *, HI, 411. 

2. 3fi«iny: To trace, as a lode or vein, to 
its head. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To travel by train. [Detrain, Entrain.] 

2. To go into or bs in training for some feat, 
contest, competition, or profession. 

^ To train a gun : 

MiL: To point it at some object, either 
before or al>aft the beam, that is, not directly 
t ran 8 verse to a vessel's side. 

*' The electrician propose* to train and fir* nearly a 
doseu guns at once. If there should be ao many, and to 
light up the circumjacent eea ."—Daily Telegraph, 
Doc. SI, 1«5. 


train, * trayn, * trayne, * trelne, #. [Fr. 
train = a great man’s retinue, the train or 
hioder part of a beast; tratne = a sled, a 
sledge, a drag-uet; O. Fr. trahin , train = a 
train of men.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• L A plot. 


M 8o that I fele In coccktiion, 

With her trainee that they well me •head.* 

Chaucer : The Hour* of Court trie, 

2. A number or body of attendants or fol- 
lowers ; a retinue. 


" My train are men of choice aud rarest part*." 

Shakeep. ; Lear, L A 

3. A consecution or aeries of persona or 
things in order. 

" Though 'tis a train of tiara, that, rolling on. 

Else in their turn, and In tha rod lac run.” 

Dryden ; Eleonora, 14t. 

4. A consecution or succession of connected 
thiogs. 

"Some truth* re* ill t from any Ideas, a* soon aa the 
mind put* them lato proposition* ; other truth* r*- 
quira a train of Idea* placed in order.’— Lock*. 

5. A company in order ; a procession. 

*’ Forc’d from their home*, a melancholy train. 

To traverae clltnca beyond the we* tern main.'* 

GoldenUth: Traveller, 

6. A company. 

" Which of tbii princely train 
Cali ya tha warlike Talbot T" 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry 71., IL A 

• 7. (PI.): Troops, army. 

" Let our train* 

March hy na.' Shakeep. : 5 Henry 17., iv. X 

• 8. Series, consecution, order. 

“ Passing In train, one going and another coming, 
without Intermission."— Locke: Human Undent., hk. 
it, ch. viL 

9. State of procedure ; regular method ; 
course, progress, process. 

" If thing* were ones In this train. If virtae were 
established aa necessary to reputation, and vice not 
only leaded with infamy, hat made the lufalllhle ruin 
of all men’a pretension^ oar daty would take root In 
our nature. —Swift. 

10. That Which is drawn or dragged along 
or after, as : 


* (1) Ths hinder part of a beast. ( Cotgrave .) 
(2) That part of a gown, robe, or ths like, 
which trails behind the wearer. 


" Train * are. It ia true, more worn tha a they used to 
be. hat are hy oo mean* the neceaaary adjunct of an 
•veiling toilette ."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 14, 1864. 

*(3) Ths tail of a comet, meteor, or the like. 
“Stars with train * of fire." 

Shakeep. : Hamlet, i. L 

* (4) The tail of a hird. 

" Tha train steers their flight, and turn* their bodies 
Ilka the rudder of • •hip .'* — Hay : On the Creation, 

* (5) The rear part of an array. 


** Followed coaertly the hynder trayneoi the Scottea, 
who had horaea ao charged with baggage, y* they 
might scant go any gret pace."— firmer* ; Proietart; 
Oronycle, voL L, ch. lxxvL 


(6) A pecaliar kind of elelgh nsed in Canada 
for ths transportation of merchandise, wood, 
Ac. (Fr. traineau.) 

11. A trap for an animal. (Prov.) 

“The practice begin* of crafty men npoa the aimple 
and good ; tbeae easily follow and are raught, while 
the other* lay trains and pursue a game."— Temple. 

12. Something tied to a lure to entice a 
hawk. ( Frov .) 


13. A continaous line or aeries of carriages 
on a railway coupled together with the engine. 

" Brake* are faraUhed capable of bridging the train 
to a standstill la a distance of sixteen yard *,"— Daily 
Telegraph, 8epL *. 1887. 

14. A line of comhaatible material to lead 
fire to a charge or mine. 

“Shall he who fire* fire to the train pretend te 
wash his haudaof the hurt that's done by ths playing 
Of the min* t " — L' Estrange : Fabitt. 


* 15. (See extract.) 

“Tha fraii* or counter-tide which treqaeatly ran* 
there with great rapidity," — Chapman : Fact* A He- 
mart* Helatie* to the Wit ham A the Welland U*X>). 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach.: A sst of wheels, or wheels and 
pinions lu series, through which motion is 
transmitted in regular consecution: as, the 
train of a watch ; ths wheels intervening be- 
twsen the barrel and ths escapement. 

2. Metall . ; Two or more pairs of connected 
rolls in a rolliDg-mili and worked as one 
system. 

3. Ordnance: 

(1) A certain number of field or siege pieces, 
organized and equipped for a given duty. 
[Siege-train.] 

(2) Ths trail of a gun-carriage. 

train band, trained-band, s. A band 
or company of a force partaking of ths nature 
both of militia and volunteers, instituted by 
James I. and dissolved by Charles II. The 
term was afterwards applied to the Loudon 
militia, from which ths 3rd regiment of the 
line originated. [Buff (2), a., 8. (1).] 

“The train-bandt were under trim all night"— 
Macaulay: Hitt Eng., oh. IL 

train-bearer, *. 

1, Ord. Lang . : One who holds up a train 5 
one who holds up or supports ths long state 
robes of a lady or public officer. 

2. Omith. : A popular nams for any Hum- 
ming-bird of tha genera Leabia and Cynanthua. 
The tail Is forked, with ths outer feathers ex- 
cessively elongate ; bill very short and straight. 
Fou." species have been described, from th« 
highlands of Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru. 

train-boy, ». A uewBboy on a railroad 
train. (HR) 
train-mile, *. 

Bail : A unit of work Id railway accounts, 
one of the total uumber of miiea run by all 
the trains of & system. 

train-road, $. A construction railway ; 
a slight railway for small loads. 

train-tackle, *. 

Ordn. : A purchase hy which a gun-carriage 
is secured to a ring-bolt in the deck, to pre- 
vent running out while loading. 

train- way, s. A hloged platform which 
forms a hridgs leading from a wharf to the 
deck of a ferry-boat. 

train (2), * traine, s. [O. Dut. traen = a tear . . , 
train-oil ; Dut. traan = a tear . . . traio-oil ; 
cf. Daa. & Sw. Iran = train-oil, hlubber; 
Ger. thran = train-oil ; thrane — a tear, a drop 
exuding from a vins when cut ; Low Ger. 
traan — train-oil ; trane = a tear. Train-oil 
is thus oil forced out hy boiling.] The same 
aa Train-oil (q. v.). 

train-oil, * traine -o lie, • tran e-oil, 
k * trayn oil, s. Oil procured from the hlub- 
| ber or fat of whales. 

“ A kiod of doth which they weaoe. xml sell to tha 
merchxnt* of Norwxi*. togither with their bottsr, 
flsh, either salted or drlad, and thsir train roil*. ' — 
Holinshed : Detcript. Brit., ch. x. 

train' a-ble, * trayn-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
train, v. ; -able.] Capable of being trained or 
educated. 

* traine, v. & s. [Train.] 

trained, pa. par. & a. [Train, e.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb), 

B. As adjective : 

I, Educated, taught ; formed by training ; 
experienced by practice or exercise. 

* 2. Having a train. 

*' He swooping weut 
In hU train'd gown about the stage." 

Ben Jon* on : Horace ’• Art of Foetry. 

* trained-band, s. A train -band (q.v.) 

“Bo artfully managed the trained-band t, that they 
took part with the rebels, and quitting the duks. 
joined Wy*L"—Sf£*f* Trial* : 1 Mary (an. 1M4) ; Sir T. 
Wyat. 

* train'-^L *. [O. Fr.) A trail-net, a drag- 
net. 

train er, x [Eng. train, v. ; -cr.] 

1. One who trains up; an instructor; 
specif., ooe who trains or prepares men, 
horses, Ac., for ths performance of feats re- 
quiriug physical quail tiss, as aa oarsmao for ■ 


&te, fit, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p^t. 
«r a wore, work* whd, s6n; mute, cdb, eiire, ^nite, cur, rule, fill; try, Sjhdan. m, os = e ; ey = a; an = kw- 
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boat-race, a hor«e for racing, a pugilist for a 
prize-fight, a greyhound for coursing, Ac. 

•‘11 tha hone* had tha le**t fear of their trainer a 
stamped* would In *11 probability result."— Field, 
Aug. 27, 1M7. 

2. A wire or wooden frame to which flowers 
«r shrubs are fastened. 

3. A militia-man when called out for train- 
ing or exerciae. 


train'- In g, pr. par., a., & a. [Train, t>.] 

A. As pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. At adj. : Educating, teaching, or forming 
by practice or exercise. 

C. At substantive : 

1. Ordinary Language : 

]. The act or process of training or edu- 
catiog; edncatlon. 

2. The act or process of preparing for some 
unuauai feat reqniring physicai qualities by 
increasing the powers of endurance. The 
main requisite m athletic training le to get 
rid of all auperflnoue fleeh, which consists 
chiefly of the fatty tissue of the body. This 
ia chiefly effected by perspiration induced by 
violent exercise and warm clothing, or some- 
times by the U9e of the Turkish bath. The 
length of time during which the training 
must be continued depends of course greatly 
on the condition of the person undergoing 
the process. 

3. The state of being in a fit condition for 
undertaking some feat requiring physical exer- 
tion. 

4. The drilling or exercielng of troops : as, 
The militia were called out fo.- their annual 
training. 

II. Hori. : The operation or art of forming 
young trees to a wall or espalier, or of causing 
them to grow in a shape suitable to that end. 


training-bit, a. 

MarUge : A wooden gag-bit used when train- 
ing vicious horses. 

training - college, *. The tame as 

Normal-school (q.v.). 


training-day, a. The day on which the 
militia are called out to be reviewed, ( Amcr .) 


training-baiter, s. 

Manage : A halter made In the same manner 
as a riding-bridle, with the exception of having 
short instead of long cheeks, which are pro- 
vided with rings into which bit-strape may be 
buckled. 


training-level, s. 

Ordn. : An instrument for levelling or train- 
ing guns. 


traipse, v.t. [Trapes.] To walk like a «lut 
or slattern ; to walk carelessly, 

M Lo. next two slipshod mate* traiptt along, 

In lofty madneu, meditating * 008 ." 

Pop e : Dunciad , 1IL 14L 

* trais, s. pL [Fr.irato.] [Trace (2), a.] Traces. 

* traise, * trashe, v.t. [O. Fr. traissant , pr. 
par. of trair = to betray.] To betray. 

“ Macliog. the Scott** kyug, that wild, thorgh traitoarie, 
Haf trailed Edward tha kyug, that iu the north wa» 
rife." Robert do Nru line, p. 61. 

trait (or ae tra), t. [Fr. = a draught, line, 
streak, or stroke, from trait (O. Fr. traict), 
pa. par. of traire ; Lat. traho — to draw.] 
[Trace (2), t.] 

1. A stroke, a touch. 

"By thl* tingle trait Homer mark* an essential 
difference between the Iliad and Odyasey ."— Broome : 
Motet on the 0 dytsey. 

2. A distinguishing or peculiar feature ; a 
peculiarity. 

* trait'-eur (e long), a. [Fr.] The keeper of 
an eating-house ; a restaurateur. 

trait -or, * trait -our, “trait -our©, 

* trat-our, *trayt-or, ftrayt-our, 

* trayt-oure, * tralt-ur, a. A a. [O. hr. 

traitor , iraiteur, from Lat traditorem , a ecus, 
of traditor ~ one who betrays; traditus, pa. 
par. of trado = to hand over, to betray : trans 
= over, and do = to give; Fr. traitre ; Sp. 
traidor ; Port traditor; Ital. traditorc.] 

A. At substantive : 

1. One who violates his allegiance and be- 
trays his country ; one who la guilty of 
treaaon ; one who. In breach of trust, delivers 
his country to its enemy, or any fort or place 
entrusted to his defence, or who surrenders 
an army or body of troops to the enemy, un- 
less when vanquished ; one who takes up anus 
and levies war against hia country ; one who 
aids an enemy In conquering hie country. 
[Treason.] 

" Forthwith that Edward be proooonced a frattor, 
And all hla lauds and goodi be confiscate." 

Shaketp. : * Henry P/. t W. 6. 

2. One who betrays hia trust; one who is 
guilty of perfidy or treachery. 

• B. At adj. : Traitorous, treacherous. 

" Falae traitour ■quire, false squire of falsest knight.’ 
S pm ter .* F. ^.. IV. L to. 

“ traitor-friend, t . One who, while 
pretending to be a friend, is reaiiy au enemy 
and a traitor. 

" Far the black e«t there, tbe traitor-friend.” 

Dry den- Palamon it Arcite, ii. M7. 

t traitor-hearted, a. Having the heart 
of a traitor ; false-hearted. (Tennyson : Morte 
d' Arthurs.) 


“ trait'-or-oiia-nSss, t. [Eng. traitorous; 
-new.] The quality or state of being traitor- 
ous or treacherous ; treachery, perfidy. 

tralt'-r&sa, t. [Eng. traitor; -ew.] A woman 
who betraye her country or her trust ; a female 
traitor. 

" Traitreu, restore my beauty aud my charm*. * 

Dry den • Aurengtebe, T. L 

^ Formerly used adjectiveiy with feminin* 
nouns. [Traitor, B.] 

“ By tha dir# fury of a traitreu wife." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyuey lr. 1U 

* tra-j£ct\ v.t. [Lat trajectut, pa. par. oi 
fmjicio = to throw over or across: trans — 
across, and jacio — to throw.] To throw o; 
cast over or through. 

*■ Trajected through a glau prum."— Boyle : Work*. 

L ML. 


* trSj'-ect, t. [0. Fr., from Lat trajectut =» 
a passago across, from trajectut, pa. par. of 
frajicto.] [Traject, i>.] 

1. A ferry ; a passage or place for crossing 
water in a boat 


“ Bring them, I pray thee, with Imagined apeod 
Unto the traject. to tbe rommou ferry 
Which trades to Venice." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, 11L t 


2. A trajectory. 

’* The traject of cometa."— /iaoc Taylor. ( Webiter.) 


3. The act of throwing across ; transports* 
tion, transmission, transference. 


* tra-J&c’-tion, s. [Lat. trajectio, from fra- 
jectus, pa, par. of trajicio = to throw over or 
across.] [Traject, «.] 

1. The act of trajecting ; a casting or dart- 
ing through or across. 

M The colours generated by the traject ion of light 
through drop* of water ."— Soyle : Work*, L 689. 

2. Transposition. 

" For there teem* to be such a trajectiem to tb* 
words.”— Narrow.* Sermon*, Toi. 11L, *er. 69. 

tra-jSc'-tor-?, t. [Fr. trajectoire — casting, 
thrusting, throwing, as If from a Lat. fro- 
jectoriu* = pertaining to projection, from fm* 
jectus, pa. par. of trajicio = to throw across,] 
[Traject, v .] 

1. Dynamics : The path described by a body, • 
such as a planet, comet, projectile, Ac., under 
the action of given forces. 

“They were not likely to be low ia comparison with 
tba trajectories of EugiUh »pv.tiug rifle*."— Field, 
Feb. IS. ISA*. 

'2. Geom. : A curve or surface which cuta 
sll the curves or surfaces of a given system 
at a constant angle. 


* tra-jot, t. [Traject, a.] Passage over or 
across. 


training-pendulum, a. 

Ordn. : An instrument having a pendulum 
and a level member, with a glass and bubble, 
used in training guns to any required eleva- 
tion. 

training school, #. 

1. A school fnr practical instruction in any 
art. (17. JS.) 

2. A school for the instruction of teachers; 
a normal 'school. I n Englaud termed a training 
college. 

tralnlng-smp, ». A ship provided with 
instructors, officers, Ac., to train lads for the 
sea. The first training ship was placed on 
the Thames, at London, Englandjin 1786, by 
the Marine Society which Jonas Hanway baa 
founded 30 years before. Tbe first in tha United 
States was the St Mary’s, established by the 
New York Nautical School to train boys for the 
merchant service. This school was founded 
abont 20 years ago, and turns out about thirty 
well-educated young seamen each year. A ahip 
for training homeless boys for the navy and tbe 
mercantile marine was stationed on the Thames 
in 1866. These two examples have been fol- 
lowed elsewhere, and much benefit has resulted. 
Training ships also exist in connection with 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis, for the exer- 
cise of tbe student* In naval duty and discipline. 

training-stable, a An establishment 
where horses are trained for racing. 


* tralfc'-or, v.t. [Traitor, j.] To act the 
traitor towards ; to betray. 

*• TYaltored by a tight 

Moat wofuL" Drummond: Dispraise of Beauty. 

* trait'-or-Sss, * trat-our- esse, s. [Eng. 
traitor; •««.] A female traitor ; a traitress. 

" That false tratouretse untrew." 

Romaunt of the Rose. 

* trait -or- lo, • trayt-or-lo, j. [Eng. 
traitor, a. ; -y.] Treachery, treason. 

"Their eoafesslons in the asre, of all trayteri e the 
fountayue.*—Naft * Image, pt. li. 

t tralt'-or-lsm, a. [Eng. traitor ; -ism.] The 
quality or state of being traitorous ; treachery, 
treason. 

" The ume cause of treachery and traitorirm to the 
latereat* of universal humanity." — H. Eicon ; Great 
Movements, p. 268. 

•trait'- or -1^, * trayt-er-ly, a. [Eng. 
traitor; ■ ly .] Treacherous, traitorous. 

•• Bot what talk we of these traitorly rascals t”— 
Shaketp. : Winter's Tat*, iv. a 

tralt'-or-ous, * trayt-er-ous, a. [Eng. 
traitor, s. ; -ous.] 

1. Acting the traitor ; guilty of treason ; 
treacherous, perfidious. 

’* The revenges we are bound to take upoa your 
traitorous tether."— Shaketp. : Lear, ill. 7. 

2. Characterized by or consisting in trea- 
aon ; implying treaaon ; treasonable. 

” What means that traitorous comhluatlon ?* 

Dryden: The Medal. 205 

trait'-or-oiia-l^, • trayt-er-ous-ly, adv. 
[Eng. traitorous ; -ly.] In a traitorous or 
treacherons manner ; like a traitor ; in vio- 
lation of allegiance and trust ; treacherously, 
perfidiously. 

"Harmless Richard was murdered traitorously.” 
Shaketp. : 2 ffenry VI., if. X. 


* tra-Jet-our, s. [Traoetour.] 

* tra-jet-ry, s. [Traoetrv.] 

* tra-Ia'-tion, a. [Lat. tralatio, trunslatio, 
from translatus, pa. par. of transfero — to 
transfer (q.v.).] A change in the use of a 
word, or the use nf a word in a less proper 
but more significant sense. 

” The broad tralation of his rude Ehemlst*,"— 
Blihop Sail : Honour of the Married Clergy, p. 80. 

* tr&l-a-tl'-tlon, s. [Tralation.] A change, 
as in the use of words ; a metaphor. 

* tr&l-a-ti'-tions, o. [Lat. tralatitlus , trans- 
latitius.] [Tralation.] Metaphorical ; not 
literal. 

“After showiag as accurately i* possible the primary 
signification of a word, aud the tralatitious oue if It 
has a tralatitious meaniag) I adduce siagle examples 
of the different uses ."—Chriiti* : Etienne Dolei, p. 237 . 

* tr&l-a-tl'-tions-l^, adv. [Eng. tralatitious; 
-ly.] Metaphorically ; not in a literal sense. 

" Written laaguage is tralotitlousty so called, because 
It la made to represcot to the eye the eauie words 
which are prououaced."— Holder : Elements of Speech, 

* trap-lIn'-S-ate, v.f. [Lat. trans =. across, 
and linear a line.] To deviate from any 
direction. 

*• ifjroa traXinoat* from yoar father's mind, 

What are you else but of a bastard kind f 

Dryden: Wif* qf Sath, 8M. 

* tra-lu^©', v.i. [Lat. trahuxo = to shine 
across or through.] [Translucent.] To shine 
through. 

"The tralucing fiery element" 

Sylvester : Du Sartos, second day, first week, tta. 

* tra^lu'-9©n-9^, s. [Eng. traluun(t); -cy . I 
The same as Translucencv (q.v.). 

“The primary and moet gemmary affectiou is Its 
train ency."—Srovm * : Vulgar Errourt, bk. 1L, eh. L 


training- wall, s. A ■wall built up to 
determine the flow of water in a river or har- 
bour. 

t train'-Ist, a. [Eng. train (1), s. ; -ist.] One 
who travels by train. 

“ train'-?, n. [Eng. train (2), a. ; -y.] Belong- 
ing or pertaining to train-oiL 


boil, b<S?; i>^t, Jd^kl; cat, 50II, chorus, $hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = L 
•clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -eion = shun; -tion, -gion = xhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -hie, -die, Ac, = bgl, dgL 
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tralucent— trample 


• tra-lu'-^ent, [Lab tralueens, pr. par. of 
truiuceo = to shins through or across: trans 
r= across, through, and Luceo = to shins.] 
Transparent, translucent. 

** Look thco, too, la tbi* tralucent glasa" 

Drayton : idea* ; To Tim*. 

tram (1), a. lOrig. meaning, a beam or bit of 
cut wood, hence, a shaft of a sledge or *art, 
ths sledge Itself; Sw. dial, fromm, frontm, 
trumm ; O. Sw. trfim, tram — a piece of a 
large tree ent up into logs; Low Ger. traam 
— a balk, a beam ; O. Dut, drorrt ; O. H. Ger. 
dram, tram = a bean..] (See extract under 
Tram-road.) 

L The shaft of s cart or truck. (Pror.) 

Z A four-wheeled truck for carrying a 
corve, hntch, or basket on a pair of rails In a 
mine, or in carrying the coal or ore. 

3. One of the rails of a tram-road, 

4. A tramway. 

6. A tram-car or tramway-car. 

** In »iM tha can are hardly aa large u the tingle, 
honed tram* employed on eome of the leaa Important 
Loudon road*."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 2, 1887. 

H The words frnm, tramteap, tram-car, tram • 
line , &c^ ara distinctively British, and are 
rarely, if svsr, used In America. 

tram-car, a. The same as Tramway-cab 
( q.v.X 

tram-line, *. A tramway. 

*' The placing of aeveral rows of chain for the and!- 
ence, the tram-line dividing the tw a."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Sept. 2, 1887. 

tram-plate, «. A fiat iron plate, used 
as a rail. 

tram-road, *. A road In which the track 
for ths wheels is made of timbers, flat stones, 
or iron, while the horae-track between is left 
sufficiently rough for the feet of ths horses ; 
a tramway (q.vO* 

“ About A- lx 1800 a Mr. Benjamin Outrun made 
certain improvement* In connection with rtf lanya 
for common vehicles, which gave rlae to the ailly 
fiction lever aince iuduatrloualy circulated) that tram- 
roadU thort for Outram-nxtd, in ignorance of the 
fact that the accent alooe U auffleieut to ahow tluat 
Outram, If ahorteoed to one syllable, must becotn* 
Out rather than ram or tram."— Skoal : Etym. Did-, 
i.v. TVam. * ^ 

tram-staff, s. 

MiUing : A miller's straight-edge. 

tram-wheel, a. A whesl used on the 

small cara employed In mining and excavat- 
ing operations, and which run on what ’in 
England are known as tramways. 

tr&m (2), s. [Ital. fronia, from Lat. trama ~ 
a weft.] - 

Silk: A thread of ellk formed of two or 
more singles twisted together In a direction 
opposite to that of the singles ; used for the 
shoot or weft of some description of goods. 
Organzioe is double-twisted like a rope. 

tra'-ma, «. [Lat.= a weft] 

Bat. : The substance which separates the 
two surfaces of the gills In an Agaricus, or of 
two contiguous pores in Polyporus. The trama 
vanes so greatly in character in different 
genera as to afford an excellent criterion for 
their distinction. 

tr&m'-ble, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Mining: To wash, as tin ore, with a ehovel 
In a frame fitted for the purpose. 

tr&m'-mel, * tram - el, * tram - ayle, 

* tram- ell, * tram- mell, *. [Fr. tra- 
vnaU, trhnail — a net for partridges; tramean 
— a drag-net, from Low Lat. tramacula, tramar 
ffula = a trammel ; cf. ItaL tramaglio — & 
drag-net, a trammel; Sp. trasmaUo; Port. 
trasmalho. The ultimate origin is prob. Lat. 
(res = three, and macula = a mesh.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(i) A net for confining or binding up the 

“ Her golden locks* the reondly did npty# 

Iq breaded trameloT Spenter ; F. II. it 1R 

(2) A long sweep-net for birds or for fish. 

!° U L°, f . th * * * • “Hdgre* nose* their own 
pwenca to 6* known and enable* the n*h*rmm to 
capture them In their trammel*-*— Field, Sept. X, 

(3) A shaokle to put on a horse's leg to teach 
him to pace. 

(4) A hook hung In a chimney for support- 
ing pota, kettles, &c. 

2. Fig. : Anything which binders activity. 



freedom of motion, or progress ; an Impedi- 
ment ; a shackle. 

“ At tbl* Qodolpblu ro*e, *ald somethtar About the 
trammel* of office and hi* with to be reieiued from 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. lvli. 

IL Carpentry .* 

1. An ellipsograph consisting of a cross 

with two grooves, which form guides for two 
pina on a beam com- 
pass. The pencil on 
the beam Is directed 
in a prescribed el- 
liptical path as the 
pins slide In the 
grooves. Each pin 
travels in Its own trammel. 

groove, and makes 
four strokes for each revolution of the pencil. 
This double reciprocation has occasioned its 
adoption in machines which require speedy 
motion. 

** M*ay mechanical persons near me are acquainted 
pi 101* c * rpenter ^ tr *m*n*C'—diry: Fop. Astronomy, 

2. A beam-compass (q.v.), 
trammel-net, s. 

1. A kind df net for eca- fishery, anchored 

And buoyed, the back-rope being supported 
by cork ropes, and the ioot-rope kept close 
to the bottom by weights. Called also a 
Tumbling-net. 

. 2. A loose net of small meshes between two 
tighter nets of large meshes. 

trammel-wheel. «. A wheel having 
two slots crossing each other at right angles 
and forming guides for two eliding-biocks, to 
which a pitman is connected. The rim of the 
wheel is not an essential part. As the wheel 
rotates, the sliders keep In their own grooves, 
crossing each other’s tracks, and the pitman 
makes two up and two down strokes for each 
revolution of the wheel, tt Is used for opera- 
ting the needle of s sewing-machine, or for 
dnving a saw or gang of saws. 

tr&m'~m$l, v.t. [Trammel, a] 

* 1. To wrap np, to envelope, to bind. 

TTi« floe cloth of tido* and velvet, »orely bound 
and trammel' d with cord* of silk."— &»»#.» Fortes. 
Mem, Edto. VI. Original* (A.) 

% 2. To catch, to intercept. 

r- „ ** If th* SMiualoatlon 

~ Could trammel up tb. coneequeuce. and catch 
5- With fa t* aurcMue, ■occe**.' 

Shaketp. t Macbeth, L 7. 

3. To confine, to hamper, to shackle. 

* 4. To train slavishly ; to inure to con- 
formity or obedience. 

“J?* ck ?® yod “ d trammelled In tha way* of a 
court.*— Pope. 

tr&m'-melled, pa. par. & a. [Trammel, r.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Caught, confined, shackled, 
hindered. 

2. Manege : Having blazes or white marks 
on the fore and hind foot of one side, as if 
marked by trammels. (Said of a hnrse.) 

tra-mon-ta'-na, $. (Ital.) [Tramontane.} 
A common name given to the north wind in 
the Mediterranean. The name Is also applied 
to s peculiar cold and blighting wind, very 
hurtful in the Archipelago. 

* trAm-£n~tane, a. &e. [Fr. tramontain — 
northerly, from IfcaL tramontano, from Lat. 
trammantanus = across or beyond the moon- 
tains : trans = across, beyond, and mtmtanus — 
pertaining to a mountain ; mom, genit. mentis 
= a mountain.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Lying or being beyond the mountains : 
that is, the Alps (originally applied by the 
Italians); hence, foreign, barbarous. After- 
wards applied to the Italians as being on the 
other side of the mountains from France, 
Germany, Ac. [Ultramontane.] 

** roppo** • teen* where the preside* 

I* tramontane, and *tumh!ea all belief.** 

Coerper: Task, lv. 8S8. 

2. Coming from across or from the other 
aide of the mountains. 

M That rid* *f the dumb which face* the tramon- 
tane wind. —Addison: On Haig ; Milan. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One living or coming from beyond the 
mountains; a stranger, a foreigner, a bar- 
barian. 

** A happiness those tramontanes ne’er tasted." 

Maminger .* Grand Duke of Florence. 


Z The north wind ; the tremontana (q.v.). 

* tra^moiln-tain, a. [Lat. fro, for irons = 
across, beyond, and Eng. mountain. 1 The same 
as Tramontane, A. (q.v.). 

^^nc scwunt all trameuntain doctors hut 
apothecaries. Wuffer .• Worthies ; //«VordiA»r*. 

trAmp, s. [Tramp, v .] 

1. The act of tramping; an erenrsion on 
foot ; a walk ; a journey on foot. 

*asr 

2. A distance walked. 

3. The sonnd made by the feet In cominjr 

In contact with the ground in walking or 
marching. 6 

u Fresh sod, and old sepulchral stoue. 

Return the tramp lu varied tone." 

Scott : Hoktbg, »L at 

4. One who tramps or wandera about on 
foot; a tramper; a atroller; a vagrant; a 
wandering beggar ; a workman who wanders 
about from place to place io search of work. 

5. An Iron sole-piece worn beneath the 
ehoe to protect the foot and the shoe from in- 
jnry when digging. 

6. A tool for trimming hedges 

tramp-pick, a. A kind of lever of Iron 
about four teet long and one inch in breadth 
and thickness, tapering away at the lower 
end, and having a small degree of curvature 
there, something like the prong of a dong 
fork used for turning up very hard soils. It 
Is fitted with a foot-step about eighteen inches 
from the lower end, on which the workman 
presses with his foot; when he is pushing 
into the ground. 

trfonp • tramp-cn, * tramp-yn, r.t. k i. 

[Low Ger. & Ger. trampen, trampeln = to 
stamp ; Dan. trampe; Sw. Irampa = to tread, 
to trample on ; corresponding to Low Ger. 
trappen — to tread ; Sw. Irappsn = to tread 
upou, to trample ; Sw. trappa; Ger. treppe — 
a flight of atalra ; Eng. fript] 

A- Transitive : 

1. To tread under foot ; to trample. (Prov. 

& Scotch.) 

Z To wander over ; to scour. 

»»**.7 l> 3L oon 'P 1 ® b<*o tramping the eountry."— 
Daily Chronicle, Hot, Ms 1887. ^ 

3. To cleanse or ecour as clothes, by tread- 
ing on them in water. (Scotch.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To stamp, to walk. 

~ Where the «uow fell there It lay. a&d the dtizeue 
» 5ST* ° U 1U WUP * aliAc ^~~ DaU k Telegraph, I>«3. 

2. To travel, to walk, to wander. 

. “ Sh 4 ould «rio? her bwket of (Uh. tramped *U*dtlr 
*w*y toward* Fulrport.-— Scott: Antiquary, ch. xxvih 

tr&mp'-er, s. [Eng. tramp, v. ; -er.] One 
who trampe ; a tramp, a stroller, s scamp, a 
vagrant or vagabond. 

*• NAethlug else to do than to *pe*k wf Ilk* Idle 
tr ?V}Pf r . thnt come* 8 boat tb* towo.**— Scott : Bear* 
qf Msd-Lothian, ch. xivi. 

tr&m'-ple, * tram-pel, * tram-pel-yn, 

r.t A i, [A frequent, from framp, v. (q.v.); 
cf. Dut. trampelen; Ger. trampeln = to 
trample.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To tread nuder foot ; especially, to tread on 
In scorn, contempt, or triumph. (Matt. vii. 6.) 

Z To tread down ; to prostrate hy treacling ; 
to crush with the feet, 

M F*r from tha cowk and gtwt** Insulting crew, 

That trample down the flower* aud Lrusli the dew." 

Dryden .* Virgil ; tfeorgic iv. 1*. 

3. To treat with pride, contempt, or Insult; 
to crash. 

** To trample uoder foot the high *plrlt and repot* 
tfou of that City."— P. Holland i Plutarch, p. 804. 

B. Intransitive: 

• 1. To stamp rapidly with the feet. 

" So at laat whan Bcryo a HtUl wakid were 
He trampelH fast with h 1* fete, and al to ter* hla ere 
And hi* stage both, right as a wodeman.* 

Chaucer (IJ.* Tale of Beryn. 

Z To tread In contempt, scorn, or triumph. 

** Christ after hla rwrarrection *itting on hi* 
■epulclira, trampling on the ay id bo 1 of Death."— 
Reynold*: A Journey to Flandtr* * Holland. 

3. To walk roaghly ; to tramp. 

“ Gathered their anan** to the Iodlan garden*. 
trampling through them without any dlacretlou."— 
Hackfuyt; Voyage*, ill. *20. 

4. To act Insultingly or scornfully. 

M For religious eothoaliunn . . . place* tt* chief gkicy 
m violating aud trampling upon human peace."— 
War burton : Sermon *, voL lx. *«r. A 


fit®, at, fare, whit, foil, tether t we, w«t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air. marine; go, pSt, 

or. wore, w$H work, whft, s8n; mnte, cub, ciire, pnlte, cur, rfile, All; try, Syrian. re, ce = e; ey = »; qn = kw. 
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trAm'-ple, s. [Trample, v .] 

1 The sonod made hy feet coming In con- 
tact with the ground lu walking or marching ; 

a tramp. M ^ trample of teat" 

Longfellow ; Mil ft Standish, 1. 

* 2. The act of treading under foot ia scorn 
or insult. J 

The trample and ipura of all the other damned. — 
Milton : Reformation in Ragland, bk. 1L 

tr&m’-plcr, a. (Eng. trampK'), ▼. > -*’•1 01,0 
who tramples. .. Tora ,t, 

Th* injurlou* trampler apou N*tore*« Uw, 

Th.t d.l». t«bww»»« j«o<« (K 

ir5m-po6s\ tram-pous, tram-pose, v.i. 
(Tharp, v.\ To tramp, to walk, to lounge, to 
wander abont. ( Amer .) 

“ I bAd been down city Oil *'7 
where imoit to eell eome *tock. —UaUburUm . The 
Ctockmaker, p. S87, 

trAm'-way, s. (Eng. tram, and way.} 

1. A wooden or iron way adapted for trams, 
that is coftl-wagous; a tram-road. 

2 A railway laid along a road or the streets 
of a town or city, on which care for passengers 
are propelled by homes, steam, electricity or 
other mechanical meaos. [Tham-boad.J 

M Little. If Anythin*. *u **id»*to th* •uitahillty 
of the pier for the puxpo*** of » tramway. —Daily 
Telegraph, Bept 2, 1887 

c Tha tramway of England is known under 
the title of atrect railway in the United Staten, 
where its first development took place. The 
earliest example waa In the stoua tramwaya laid 
in 1830 in the Commercial Road, in London, 
and afterwards in other streets. Tbe iron track 
tramway or street railway began with the 
Fourth Avenue Railway in New York In 1831. 

In 1857 Philadelphia and Boston established 
street railways, and since that date they have 
rapidly developed until they are now possessed 
by every city in tha Uolled States, the total 
length of lines being over 12,000 miles. Horses 
were loog used on these roads, but they hava 
been partly superseded by cable power, and 
now are being rapidly set aside In favor of 
electric traction, while the railway is extending 
into the country roads. England and Europe 
were slow in adoptiog this improvement, and 
are only now becoming fully aroused to Its 
advantage and conveoience. Electric trolley 
lines seem destined to a great future. 

tramway- car, s. A car or carriage for 
passengers running on a tramway, a tramcar. 

tramway-man, *. A man employed 
upon a tramway (q.v.). 

•* Tbs * trike of tramway-men »t Barton (T7.8.) hu 
ended, an arrangement having been come to between 
the men and their employer*. — 8t. Jamet* Gazette, 
Jan. U, 1887. 

■ tra-na -tlon, I. [Lat. tranaium, sup. of 
trano = to swim across : trails = across, and 
no = to swim.] The act of swimming across 
or over ; transnatation. 

trance, *traunce, * trauns, i. (Fr. 
frtuise = extreme fear, dread ... a trance or 
swoon, from O. Fr. frnnsi — follen into a trance 
or swoon, astonished, half dead, pa. par. of 
transir, from Lat. transeo = to go or nans 
over : trans =s across, and to = to go; ltaj- 
fTtynire = to go forth, to pass over, to fall 
into a swoon, to die.) 

L Ordinary Ijinguage : 

1. A passage ; especially * passage inside a 
honae. (Scotch.) 

2. An ecstasy; a state in which the soul 
seems to have passed out of the body into 
another state of being, or to be rapt into 
visions ; a stata of insensibility to the things 
•f this world. 

M Impatient of re*tralot. the active mind . . . w 
U.„ Ixoin b« „ w.k.„ dfrom • 

8. A state of insensibility, a swoon. 

- While Hector row recover'd from the trance." 

Tope : Hamer ; Iliad xL 46X 

* 4. A state of perplexity or confusion ; be- 
wilderment, surprise. 

•* Both itood, like old acquaintance In a trance, 
llet far from home, wondering at other * chance. 

Shake tp. : Rape qf Lucrece, 1,895. 

n. Pathol.: A state of apparent death, with 
ghastly pallor, and almost entire failure of 
the circulation and respiration. Persons in 
this state have been actually buried alive, as 

. l a hmiA nVm u; n 


1. To entrance ; to put jnto or as into a 
trance ; to deprive of consciousness. 

" Twlca then the trumpet sounded. 

And there I left him tranc'd" Shaltmtp. : Lear , v. 1 

2. To afreet with or as with a trance ; to 
hold or bind, as by a spell ; to charm, to eu- 
chaot. 

“ Where oft Devotion* tranced glow, 

Cau such a glimpse of Heaven bestow. 

Scott : Mammon, ri 4. 

* trance, * traunc©(2), v.t. & i. (Fr. transir 
— to go over, to cross ; Lat. transeo.) 
(Trance, i.] 

A. Trans. : To tramp ; to wander over ; to 
travel. 

" Trance the world over you shall never purse so 
much gold a« wheu you were la England. —Beaumont 
A Fletcher. 

B. Intrans. : To stamp. 

" The ground he epurneth end he frauncefA, 
llis large homes ha anauuceth. 

And cast hem here tud thare aboute. 

Gower: G. A., iv. 

t ranged, pa. par. or a. (Trance (1), t>.] 

•tranc-Sd-tf, adv. [Eng. tranced ; -ly. ] In 
an absorbed or traoce-like maoncr ; like one 
in a trance. 

" Then stole J up tod trancedly 
Oezed on the Perslau girl alone. 

Tennyson : Arabian Night*. 

* trAn'-Act, *. (See def.] A word only oc 
curring in Shdkesp . .* Merchant of Venice, in. 4, 
for which is now generally read traject (q.v.). 

tra-neen', *. (Irish.] 

Bot. : Cynosurus eristatus , called also Tra- 
neen-grasa. (Britten 4k Houa ad.) 

<1 Not worth a trance n : Not worth a rush, 
trano on- grass, *. [Traneen,] 

* trAn'-grAm, *tran-gam, * tran-game, 

#. [A word or no etymology.] An odd, in- 
tricate contrivance; ft nick-nack, ft puzzle, a 
toy, a trinket. 

••What* the meaning of all these tranoram* and 
gimcraeksT " — A r but h not: Hist. John Bull, pC 1L, oh. vL 

trAxilc, *. (Etym. donhtful.] 

Glovs-maldng: An oblong piece from which 

the shape of the glove ia cut on ft knife in a 
press. 

tr&n'-k©^, »• (Native name.] A kind of boat 
used in the Persian Gnlf. 

tr&n'-kum, I. [Shortened from trinkum- 
trankum (q.v.).] An ornament of dress, a 
fallal, a trioket. 

“The shawl must be had for Clara, with the other 
trankumt ot muslin and lace." — Boott : St. Jtonani 
Well, ch. xviil. 

tr&n-Iago', v.f. [Lat. tran* = across, and 
Eng. loot.) To transpose. 

« The asm* letters being by me tossed .and tran- 
laced five hundred tiines.*— : Kng. Poe tie, 
bk. 11. 

tr&n'-ngl, •. (Treenail.) A trenail, or tree- 
naii. 

•• with a smell trannel of Iron, or a laiye nail 
ground to a sharp point, they mark the hi ok. — 
Moxon: Mechanical Rxerciset. 


tr&n'-qun, * tr&n'-quiU, a. [Fr. tranquWe, 
from Lat tranquillus = calm, still, quiet; 
from trans = beyond, hence, surpassingly, 
aud the base of quits — rest ; quietus ~ quiet ; 
Sp. tranquilo ; Ital. tranquillo.) Calm, peace- 
ful quiet, nndisturbed ; not agitated, physi- 
clly or mentally. . OB , itoMI 

F.r.w.11 ta. t 

tr&n-qnU'-ll-ty, * tran-quU-U-tjo, «. 

[Fr. tranquillity from Lat. tranquillitatem , 
accus. of tranquillitas, from tranquUlui = 
tranquil (q.v.); Sp. tranquilidad ; Ital. fnm- 
quillita.) The qu^ity or state of being tran- 
quil ; calmness,, peacefulness, quiet; free- 
dom from disturbance or agitation. 

•* The re-establlshment of Ulysses In fall P«m» and 
tranquillity. Pope: Homer; Odyuey. {Note*.) 

tr&n-qull-li-za'-tion. trAn-quIl^I-za'- 

tlon, a. [Eng. tranquillize) -of ion..] The act 
of tranquillizing ; the state of being tran- 
quillized. 

tr&n'-qun-lize, * tran-qnll-Iae, tran- 

qull-iz©, v.t. & (. (Eng. tranquil ; -<re.] 

A. Trans. : Tn make tranquil, calm, or quiet ; 

.X. -1 1- » L 


B. Intrans. : To grow tranquil, to cool down. 

“ 1*11 try. as I ride In my ehariwt, to tranguiUUe."- 
Richardson : Clariua, v. 79. 

trAn-quH-liz-or, «. [Eng. tmnquiUiz(f> ! 
~tr.\ One who or that which tranquillizes. 

tr&n'-qull-liz-ing, pr. par. or a. [Tran- 
quillize.] 

trAn'-quU-lIz-ing-ly, Ctdv. (Eng. tranquil- 
Using; -ly. ] In a tranquil manner; calmly, 
peacefully, quietly. 

tr&a -qull-1^, ode. [Eng. tranquil; Ay.] In 
a tranquil or undisturbed maimer; calmly, 
peaceably, quietly. 

tr&n’-quIl-nSss, a. [Eng. tranquil; -ness.} 
The quality or stata of being tranqml, calm, 
or peaceful ; tranquillity, quiet. 

trAns-, pref. [Lat.] A Latin preposition, 
largely used in composition in English as a 
prefix, and signifying : (1) across, beyond : as, 
Transalpine = acroaa or beyond the Alpe, 
(2) through : as, franafix ; (3) change : as, 
franaforra, fransfigure. Trans- sometimes be- 
comes fra-, ea infmdition. fraduce, tramon- 
tane; and tran-, as in tranquil, transept, 
transpire. 

tr&n?-&ct', e.f. & 4 [Formed from the noun 
transaction (q.v.).] 

A* Trans. : To do, to perform, to carry 
through, to manage, to complete. 

"A country fully stocked Inprcportien 
business it Ud Co transact. —Smith; Wealth of 
Motion*, bk. L. ch. lx. 

*B Intrans. : To do business ; to conduct 
matters ; to treat, to act, to negotiate, to 
manage. 

" They had appointed six penjoni ot ,^ir_own bod> 
to transact xud conclude with ths lords. —Strype. 
Eccle*. Mem Henry Vlll. Itui. 1M0). 

trAns &c'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. transom 
tionem, accua. of transaction* completion, 
an agreement, from transacts, pa. par. of 
trans igo= to drive or thrust through, to 
settle a matter, to complete a business ; frurw- 
= across, through, and ago — to drive ; Sp. 
transaction ; Ital. transazione.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1 The act of one who transacts ; the doing, 
performing, or carrying out of anything; 
management of any business or afTair : as, To 
meet for the transaction of business. 

2 That which ia transacted, duoe, or per- 
formed ; that which takes place ; an aflair, 
au action, a matter of business. 

«• -rht* f wax aorry for, u f wanted to make her a 
piwut, lu return ^or the part she had Ukeji iu Ul 
our traruaction*. private *e well a* puhllc. —Coo* . 
Second Voyage, bk. UL. oh. U. 

3. (PL): The reports or published volumes, 
containing the papera or abstracts of papers, 
speeches, discussions, &c., relating to sciences 
or arts, which have been read or delivered at 
the meetings of learned or scientific societies, 
and which have been conaldered worthy of 
being published at the expense of auch 
societies : as, The Transactions of the Royal 
Society. 

IL Civil Law : An adjustment of a dispute 
between parties by mutual agreement. 

trAna-Ao’-tor, s. [Lat.] Ooe who transacts ; 
one who mam&es, performs, or carries out 
any business or matter. 

- Ood . . . ia the toverelsu director end ^rantactor 
iu matter* that to com* to P"«- -Derham. ChrUto- 
Theology. p. 21. 

* tran *ake, v.L [See del] A corruption 
of raosack (q.v.). 

"They trantake the botome . . .to out h«r* 
»u h^fe peuy.'-Alr T. More: Dialogue , p. IS. 


trAns-Al'-pine, a. & *- [If t- transalplnus, 
from trans- = across, beyoDd, and alpinus — 

pertaining to the Alps.] 

A. As adj. : Lying, being, or situated be- 
yond or on the other side of the Alpa, gene- 
rally used with regard to Rome ; being on the 
further aide of the Alps from Rome ; pertain- 
tag to nations living beyond the Alps. 

* B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of a 
country beyond the Alps. 

trAne-An'-dine, a. [Pref. frarts- ; Eng. 
Audits ), and auff. -ine.J Lying, or pertaining 
to the country beyond tbe Andes. 
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transanimate— transcendently 


• trhnq Kn' l-mate. v.t. [Pref. tram-, and 
Eng. animate (q.v.X] To animate by the coo 
veyance of a soul to another body. 

"Not men ; for what spark ot humanity f nor dog*: 
hot. by the atrangeat fierefii(/vx<o<ni that aver was 
feigned hy poet*, very Incarnated, transanimated 

£&■; iSSK & ' s ™”' m '** *** ^ A> 

* tr5n$-&n-I-ma’-tlon, •. [Transasim ate.) 
The conveyance of the aoul from one body to 
another. 

♦hll* rl 6 *? 1 ? to •r* ke ot tha orroneotii opinion* 0 / 
the*« Jewish masters concerning that Pythagoriau 
or „P^“??. of tha »° Q >e from oue body 
to another. —Bp. BaUTpharisaism 4 CXrUtionitus. 

tr&n^-at - lint- Ic, a. [Pref. tram-, end 
Eng. Atlantic (q.v.).] 

1. Lying or being beyond or on the other 
aide of the Atlantic to that 00 which the 
speaker or writer is. 

** Those Transatlantic treasures ilsep." 

-Scott .* Rakobf, L 

2. Crossing or ecroaa tha Atlantic: as, a 
Transatlantic cable, 

transatlantic-province, ». 

Zool. <£ Geog . : One of the provinces eata 
Wished for tha distribution of marina mol- 
lusca. Prof. Edward Forbea divided it into 
two divisions: tha Virginian, from Capa Cod 
to Cape Hatteras ; and tha Carolioian, from 
C»pe Hatteras to Florida. Tha aouthero 
division comprises the genera Conoa, Oliva, 
Fasciolaria, Avicula, and Lutraria ; tha 
northern one, Nassa, Colombella, Ranella. 
ocalaria, Calyptrsea, Bulla, Area, and Solemya. 
Called also Pennsylvania Province. {English.) 

* tr&nj-ca'-len-^, a. [Eng. transcalent); 
•cy.] The quality or state of being transcalent 

• tr&ns-ca'-Ient, a. [Lat tram = through, 
and calens, genit. calentis, pr. par. of caleo — to 
grow warm.] Pervious to heat ; allowing the 
passage of heat 

trAn 85 end, v.t. & i. [Lat transcendo =s to 
climb over, to eurpasa : tram = across, aod 
wanao = to climb, whence ascend, descend, Ac.: 

0. Fr. transcender ; Sp. transcender , trascender; 
ltel. transcendere .] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To climb, pass, or go Over. 

" 'Hie shore let her transcend, tha promont to desorr 
th T Jfsv‘V° Qt the C ,Dt th <P uuDnmber’d^?i 
that fly. brayton : Poly-Olbion, *. L 

2. To rise above ; to aurmouot 

,ffo uj J. Wh>tbqr ** rmnked w»ong cefestloi 

3. To pass over ; to go beyond. 

‘‘And hids the Christian hope Buhllme 
Transcend the bounds of Fate *ud Tima" 

Xcott : Rokeby, vl. I 

*• To aorpasa, to ontgo, to excel, to exceed. 

m-m Baartssaarsssssj* 

B. Intransitive : IlL 

* l. To climb, to mount 

.-ZJ°a COQC i u ^ because things do not easily .ink 
“ ot drow *l *t *H. the fallacy ts a friqueut 
addition in hunun *x press l on*, which often rive 
“ d *■«■> 

2. To be transcendent; to excel, to surpass. 

"JP'f. of grace and free-will, in this 

th-JS' (« ™ *«ch fran^d*ny mystery, and I think 
there is no test in ecrintnre that aounds any thins 
towards making it *o.‘-Bammond. * 

^ For the difference between to transcend 
and to excel, aee Excel. 

tr&n-sfSn-den?©, tr&n-S9en'-d$n-c& 

s. [Lat transcendentia, from transcendent — 
transcendent (q.v.).J 
L Superior excellence ; anpereminence. 

* ho *;* lu0 the gostlinease of death : faith 
W V . ? the franseeMdcncjf of heavenly glory."— dp. 
BaH: Select Thoughts, f g*. 

* 2. Exaggeration ; elevation above truth. 

** U u t™« greatneM to hare in one th* frailty of a 
man. and the security of a God : this wonid have dono 

ESjZJSSl eran^ut.^ m mon 

tr&n-sjSnd'-ent, a. & a. [Fr. tranxendanl, 
from Lat transcendent , pr. par. of transcendo 
= to transcend (q.v.); Sp. & Ital. fron- 
scenaente.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Very excellent ; superior or 
snpreme in excellence ; surpassing au others. 

** Rllt ♦ Ka o1/i*w /v# . . a 


tb® *l°r 7 ot thwe meu. eminent os they were, 
™ *°tothe shade hy the transcendent lustre oi 
one immortal noma —Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. iii. 


2. Metaphysics: 
fl) A term applied by Duna Scotus and the 
Schoolman to any concent of wider significa- 
tion than the categories or Ariatotle, and conse- 
quently containing them under it [Cate- 

OORV.] 

"This concept [of Being] . . . is * transcendent con- 
cept, for not only the substantial is, but also the acci- 
denUl Is; lu like mauuer it is more general than the 
oonoopte God and the World, for being is * predicate 
of both. Ueberwg : Hist. Philos. (Eug. ed.f, : 

(2) Applied by Kant to that which goca 
wholly beyond experience, or deals with or 
treats of matters wholly beyond experience. 

"But another road leads to the urns transcendent 
quwtions-rronsecmienf because tbev treat the forms 
of human tbonght not merely as logically antecedent 
to the product* of experience, hut because they si>ply 
V 1 ?**. 40 problems where experience wants 

data — Wallace : Kant, p. lfla 

B As substantive : 

1. Ord . Lang. : That which an r passes or 
excels ; aome thing supremely excellent. 

2. Metaph. : A transcendent concept ; 
transcendental (q.v.). 

tr&n-sjgn-dSnt-al, a. & $. [Eog. tran- 
scendent; -of.] 

A. At adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Surpassing all others ; transcendent 
supremely excellent; a ape re mi Dent. 

** Though the deity percelvetb not pleasure nor pain, 
a* w* do; yet be must have a perfect and franscen- 
aental perception nf these, and of all other thluM 
Grew : Cosmologia. 

2. Ahstrusely speculative ; beyond the reach 
of ordioary everyday, or common thought and 
experience; hence, vague, ohacure, fantastic, 
extravagant. 

H. Technically: 

I. Math. : Applied to a quantity which 
cannot be expressed by a finite number of 
algebraic terma— that ia, by the ordinary 
operations of algabra— viz., addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, division, raising to 
powers denoted by constant exponents, and 
extraction of roots indicated by constant in- 
dices. Transcendental quantities are of three 
kinds, logarithmic, exponential, aod trigono- 
metrical. Tha first are exp ressed in terms of 
logarithms, as : log v/l-x, a log *, Ac. ; the 
second are expressed by meana of variable 
exponents, sa : as, e<** t ba*cv , Ac. ; the third 
are expressed by means of aome of trigono- 
metrical functions, as : ain x, tan v 4 2— a* 
ver-ain (ax — 6), Ac. 

2. Metaphysics: 

(1) A terra oaed by the Schoolmen in the 
same sense as Transcendent, A. 2. (l)(q.v.). 

"Being U transcendental 


. •••rvnmundsntal. . . As Being emunot be 

Included under any geuo*. hat tnnacenda them all. 
»o the properties or affection* of Being have *l*o beeu 

fi^wssssssri t’^ Umina: 

(2) Applied by Kant to that which deala 
with or constitutes & category or categories of 
thought, 

« It f rar lf rrnd ^ n/ ol Inquiry, then. 1* on inquiry 
or * Q y p*rticul*t sort of 
UiJnga, hut into the condition* iu the meutal oousti- 
tution which make us kuow or estimate thing* In tb* 
way we do. — Wallace : Kant, pp. lw. 1*0. 

* B. As substantive : 

Metaphysics : 

L The same aa Transcendent a list (q.v.). 
2. A concept transcending tha Aristotelian 
categories. [Category.] 

" Th* three properties of Being commonly enomer. 
*ted are unum, eerum, and bonum. To tbeae some odd 
aligutd and ree; and them, with en*. make the *ic 
transcendental t. But ret Aod aliauid mcau oul? tha 
■*™*"*«’l*- T . h . e three are properly coiled tran- 
scendentaU, u these only are pa»*iou* or *frection* of 
being, a* being. -Fleming: Vocabulary qf Philos, (ed. 
Galderwood), p. 604. 

transcendental-anatomy, s. 

Anat. : Tha highest department of anatomy : 
that which, after details hava been ascer- 
tained, advances to the consideration of tha 
type or plan of structure, the relations be- 
tween the several parts, aud the theoretical 
problems thus suggested. 

transcendental-curve, t. 

Math. : A curve anch as cannot be defined 
by any algebraic equation, or of which, when 
it ia expressed by an equation, one of tha 
terma is & variable quantity. 

tr anscen dental-equation, ». 

Math. : An equation express! og & relation 
between transcendental quantities. [Tran- 
scendental, A. II. 1.] 


transcendental-function, a 

Math. : A function in which tha relation 
between tha function aud variable is expressed 
by meana of a transcendental equation. 

transcendental-line, a A line whose 
equation 1a transcendental. 

transcendental-truths, s. pi 

Philos. : A term proposed by Stewart for 
what the Scotch philosophers call “principles 
of common aenae”— tha moral law, hnman 
liberty, the existence of God, and the immor- 
tality of tha aoul, (Reid: Works (ed. Harail- 
ton), note a, § 5.) 

tr&n-sgSn-dgnt'-al-Ijm, s. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -im.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
transcendental. 9 

IL Technically : 

1. Philosophy: 

(1) A term applied to tha Kantian philo- 
aophv from tha frequeot use of the term tran- 
scendental by Kant, who gave it a meaning 
quite distinct from that which it till then 
bore. The Transcendentalism of Kant in- 
quires into, and then denies, tha possibility 
of Knowledge respecting what lies beyond 
the range of experience. Kant distinguished 
knowledge into a priori (not originating in 
experience) and a posteriori (derived from ex- 
perience), thus giving to the phrase a priori 
knowledge a meaning differeot from that 
which it had borne in philosophy since tha 
daye of Aristotle ; and he applied the epithet 
transcendental to tha knowledge that certain 
Intuitions (anch as Time and Space) and con- 
ceptions, tn which ha gave tha Aristotelian 
name of Categories [Kantian -philosophy], 
were independent of experience. Necessity 
and strict universality are for Kant the aura 
aigns of non-empirieal cognition. Transcen- 
dental philosophy ie a philosophy of the 
merely speculative pure reason ; for all moral 
practice, eo far as it involves motive, refers to 
feeling, and feeling is always empirical. 


iu« wore cause* * ahudder. aud «U£rire*t# 
thinp* unutterable. Not less terrible t* the term « 
priori. But iu either ease . little car* carrie* tbe .t * 

aUAufii? th ”f 0U * iu . th ? W * y - Ha rau »t first Ot 

• 1 *i l,I «i**tbe popular associations that cling to the 
word*. — Wallace : Kant , p. 159. 

(2) Applied also to the philosophy of Schel- 
ling and Hegel, who assert tha identity of the 
subject and object. Their transcendentaliatn 
claiiua to hava a true knowledge of all things, 
material and Immaterial, human and divine, 
ao far as tha human mind 1§ capable of know- 
ing them. [Identity, \ 3.) 

(3) Often used in a depreciatory aenaa of any 
philosophy which the speaker considers vagus 
end illusory. 

2. TheoL : The name given to a religious 
movement in New England in 1839, in which 
Emerson and Channing took a prominent part. 
It is time described in tha Memoirs of Mar- 
garet Fuller Ossoli (ii. 181, 182) : 

“ Transcendentalism wo* an assertion of the In. 
al auabie integrity of mau; of the iimnan«nwli 
^l uit ? r 1 ? • On the tome what Hnuted 

■tock of Unitariaiiiem, who«> oharacterinic dogma 
wa* trust in human reason aj correlative to Supreme 
Wt*dom, had beeu grafted German IdealUtn, a* Uinrht 
if varioue *chcoU-by Kant *nd 
Jsoohl, Fichte aud Novaii*. Bcheillng aud Hegel, 
^ 0 ,L rn ^, h !L aud d i i fa y Mademe de SUel, 

Ooualu. Coleridge, aud Carlyle ; and the result vu a 
vagu* yet exaltiun oouceptiou of the godlike uatnrs of 
the human ipint Transcendentalitm, as viewed by 
it* dinciple*. was* pilgrimage from the idolatrous 
Vl* °^J I 7 ed A* ud , r l taAU »o the temple of th* 
Living God in the *ouL 

tr&n-Sf&i-dgnt'-al-Ist, «. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -ist.J Ona who bcliaves in tran- 
scendentalism (q.v.). 

14 the typical transcendentalist might be 

a sublimated thetit: b* was uot. in «ny accepted 
eenee, a Christian. He believed iu no devil, In uo 
,u . no evil * in no «lu*H*m of any kind, in no 
spiritual anthority, in uo Savieor, iu no Chorch. H* 
was humanitarian and optimist. Hi* Uitb bad uo 
backward look ; its easenoo wa» aapiration, not 000 - 
trttion. -Herzog: RcUg. Encydop. (ed. Scbaff), ill. 

• tran-s^n-den-t&l -I-tjr, s. [Eng. fruit* 
scendcntal ; -ify.) Tha quality orsteta of being 
tranacendental. 

tr&n-S5en-d£nt'-aJ-l$r f adv. [Eng. tran- 
scendental ; -ly.] In a transcendental manner 
or degree ; supereminently, preeminently. 

"The law of Christianity Is eminently and Iran- 
scendentally called the won! of truth.'— |A; Ser- 
mons. 

triin - S£en'- d^nt - 1^, adv. [Eng. tran- 
scendent; dy.] la a transcendant maoneror 


a w ^ her L W0 r. w5t> here ’ cam 9t *»er, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 

. ore, w 9 U, work, whd, son; mute, efib, cure, vnJte. cur, rule, faU; try. Sjrian. <e. o» = e; «y = a; qn = tar. 


transcendentness— transfer 
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degree ; supereminently ; by way of excel- 
lence ; preeminently. 

•’Tho avemga Englishman la a highly- Imaginative, 
delicately seat he tic. subtly critical, and trantcendenily 
philosophical being."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 2, 1888. 

• tr&n-scgn'-d^nt-nSss, «. [Eng. iron* 
scendent ; -ness. 1 The quality or state of being 
transcendent ; superior or supreme excellence. 

••If I cannot obtain® the measure of yourfran- 
ecendentnes*.'— Montagu : Appeals to Ccesar, ch. vlil. 


*traJl-S 5 end'-i-ble f a. [Eng. transcend; 
-ible.] Capable of being climbed, leaped, or 
passed over. 

•• H appear* that Rom a Ins slow hi* brother becauee 
he attempted to leap over a sacred and 1 luacceMible 
place, and to render It fransevndiWv and profane. — 
Translation of Plutarch t Moral*. IL S64. 


• tr&n- 89 £n'- 8 ion, s. [Lat. fransceTisua, pa. 
par. of transcendo = to transcend (q. v.).] The 
act of passing ; passage. 

•• An echoing valley, many a field 
Pleasant, aud wlshfull. did his passage yield 
Their safe trantcension." 

Chapman; Bomer; Hymn* to Hermes. 


• tr&n^'-od-late, v.t. [Lat. frarw = through, 
and coio ss to strain.] [Colander.] To strain, 
to causa to pass through a sieve or colander. 

” The luugs are, union* pervious like a stmuge, unfit 
to Imbibe and traruoolaJa the air."— Harety : On 
Coruumption. 


• tr&nj-co la'-tion, t. [Transcolate.] The 
act of tranacolating or straining. 


tr&n^ cSn-tl-nSnt'-al, a. [Pref. (vans-, 

and Eng. continental (q.v.).] Passing or g6ing 
across a continent. 

“ No such grant as one hundred million aert* of 
fine land wm ever made hv tho promoter* even of a 
transcontinental railway within the conOuet of the 
United State *."— Daily Telegraph, Nor. 11, 1885. 

• tr&ns-cor-porate, v.i. [Pref. trans-, 

and corporate q.v.>] To pass from one body 
ta another. 

“The Pythagorians and trantcorporating philo- 
sophers.’— Browne : Urn* Burial, ch. It. 

• tr&n-scrlb’-bler, «. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng scribbler (q.v.).] One who transcribes 
hastily or carelessly ; hence, a mere copier ; 
a plagiarist 

** Thirdly, he f Aristotle! has suffered vastly from 
the traw«eW6Meri, as all authors of great brevity 
Dtceuarlly remit. M —0ray r To Dr. VKAarfon, Dec., 1746. 

trin scribe, v.t. [Lat transcribo, from 
trans = across, over, and scribo = to write ; 
Ft. transcrire; Sp. transcribir.] To write 
over again, or In the same words ; to copy. 

" He was the most aadaclous of literary thieves, 
and transcribed without acknowledgment, whole 
pages from authors who had preceded him.” — ifacau- 
lay : Uist. Eng., ch. xix. 

H For the difference between to transcribe 
aod to copy, see Copy. 

tr&n-scrib’-er, 8. [Eng. transcribe); -er .] 
One who transcribes or writes from a copy ; 
a copier ; & copyist. 

'•Tho addition of a stogie lettar (sod that a letter 
which transcribers have been very apt to omltj to tha 
word that now occurs In the Hebrew, will give It that 
plural fonn which the Seventy have expressed,"— Bp. 
Horsley: Sermons, voL IL, ser. 28. 


IL Music : Ths arrangement or modification 
of a composition for some instrument or voice 
other than that for which it was originally 
written. 


tr&n-scrlp -tion-al, a. [Eng. transcription; 
-at.) Of or pertaining to transcription. 

*• [Ho] flouts at transcriptional probability.**— A eo<f- 
emjr, April 4, 1884, p. 254. 

• tr&n-scrfp'-tive, a. [Eng. transcript;’ 
-ive.] Done as from a copy ; having the 
character of a transcript, copy, or imitation. 

** Excellent and awful authors, yet being either 
transcriptivs, or following roromon relations, their 
accounts are not to be swallowed at large or euter- 
talued wlthoutall circumspection.”— Brown* : I’ufyar 
.ffrrourt, 

• tr&n-sorlp'-tlve-l^, adv. [Eng. tran- 
script ive; -ly.] In & transcriptive manner; ia 
manner of a copy. 

** Not • few transcriptivety anbacrlhtug their names 
to other men’s endeavours, transcribe all they have 
wrltton ."— Browne : Vulgar Errours, bk. i, ch. vi. 

• trans-cur', * trans - curre, t?.i. [Lat. 
transcurro : trans = across, and curro — to 
run.] To run or rove to and fro. 

**By fixing the mind oo one object, It doth not 
spatiate and tronecurre. ‘ — Bacon : Bat. Hist, § J2Q, 

• tr&ns-cur'-r$n9e t a. [Lat. transcurrens, 
pr. par. of franacurro = to transcur (q.v.).] 
A running or roving hither and thither. 


• tr&ns-cur'-slon, 8. [Lat, transcursio, from 
(mtwcursMA, pa. par. of transcurro = to 
transcur (q.v.).] A rambling or roving; a 
passage beyond certain limits ; a deviation. 

•’ Which cohesion may consist in . . . lranse»r*ion 
of secondary substance through thl* whols sphere of 
life which we call a spirit."— More : Immort. cf th* 
Soul , bk. L, ch. vi. 

* tr&ns-cur'-slve, a. [Transcur.] Ram- 
bling. 

'■ In thl* transcurti** •eportory."— Bash* : Lenten 
Stuff*. 


• tr&ns-di'-a-lSct, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. dialect* (q.v.).] To translate or render 
from one dialect Into another. 


•• But now the fragments of these poems, left os by 
those who did not write iu Doric, are In tho common 
dialect. It 1* plain thou they hare been trans. 
dialected."— Warburton : Divine Legation, hit. IL, } lit. 


• tr&nf-diio'-tlon, a. [Lat. transductus, pa, 
par. of transduce — to lead across or over : 
trans = across, over, and duco =to lead.] 
Tha act of leading or carrying over. 


* transe, s. [Trance.] 

■ tr&ns-earth', v.t. [Pref. Iron*-, aod Eng 
earfft(q.v.).] To transplant. 

" Fruits of hotter countries traneearthed In eoldor 
climates have rigour enough In themselves to be 
fructuous according to tholr nature. -—Felt ham ; 
Resolves, 19. 

* trAna^r-9-mSnt, * tr&ns-<5r-^-ni&n- 
tato* V.t. [Pref. fraru-, and Eng. clement.] 
To change or transpose the elements of ; to 
tra naubstantiate. 

•• Theophylact useth the eame word : he that estath 
me, llveth by me ; while he is In a certain manner 
mingled with me, and Is transelemented or changed 
Into me ." — Jeremy Taylor: Beal Pretence, 1 12. 


tr&n'-script, a, [Lat. transcriptum, neut. 
aing. of transcriptus, pa. par. of transcribo = 
to transcribe (q.v.) ; ItaL trascritto.) 

1. A writing made from and according to 
an original ; a writing or composition con- 
sisting of the same words as the original ; a 
copy from an original. 

** Episcoplus replyed. that hs had none handsomely 
writtco: If ths synod would hare patience, he would 
exuse a fair franserfpf to be drawn for them."— Balts : 
Letter from Synod cf Deri, Dec., 1618. 

* 2. A copy of any kind ; an imitation. 

** Gare on creation’s modelln thy hreast 
Unveiled, nor wonder at the fromerlp< more. 

Voung ; Bight Thoughts, lx. 

tr&n-scrlp'-tlon, e. [Lat. framertpito, from 
transcriptus. pa. par. of transcribo = to tran- 
scribe (q.v.); Fr. transcription ; Ital. tran- 
tcrizione .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of transcribing or copying from 
ao original. 

M Exempt from the evocations of civil life. Incapable 
of literary exertions from the want of books and 
opportunities of improvement, they devoted the 
frequent Intervals of rollgious duty to the trnnjcrtp- 
tion of authors whom they often little understood. * — 
Knox : Essay , No. 185. 

2. A transcript, a copy. 

" By their transcription they fell Into the heoda of 
ethers,'— iValton : Lift cf Booker. 


* tr&na - £l-e - m£n - ta'-t ton, a. [Trans- 
ELEMENTATib] The change of ths elements of 
one body Into those of another, as of the 
bread and wine Into the actual body of Christ ; 
transubstaatiation. 


" The name of traneetementation, which Theophy- 
lact did use. teems to approach nearer to signify tne 
propriety of this mystery, because it signifies a 
change even of tho first elements ; yet that word ia 
harder, aud not aofflcieutly accommodsto: for it may 
signify the resolution of ono element into another, or 
the resolution of a mixed body into the elements."— 
Jeremy Taylor: Real Pretence, 1 12. 


tr&n-sSn'-na, a. [Lat.=a net, reticulated 
work.] 

Christ. Antiq. : A name given to a kind of 
carved lattice -work or grating of marble, 
silver, Ac., used to shut In tne shrlnea of 
martyrs, allowing the sacred coffer to be seen, 
but protecting it from being handled, or for 
similar protective purposea. 


tr&n -sSpt, * tr&n-B9&pt, 8. [Lat. Iran, 
for <ra»« = across, and septum — an enclosure, 
from septus, jia. par. of sepio = to enclose ; 
scopes = a hedge.] 

^rcA. : That part of 3 church which is 
placed between the navs and the choir, ex- 
tending transversely oa each side, so as to 
give to the building the form of a ernss. The 
transept was not originally symbolical, hut 


was derived from the transverse hall or gallery 
In the ancient basilicas, at the upper end of tha 
nave, its length being 
equal to the united 
breadth of the nave 
and aislea. This ac- 
cidental approxima- 
tion to ths form of a 
cross was perceived 
by later architects, 
who accordingly 
lengthened the tran- 
sept on each side 
so as to make the 
ground plan of the 
church completely 
cruciform. 

* “The pediment of th« 
southern transept ia pin- 
nacled. not Inelegantly, 
with a flourished cross. 

— War ton ; Hist, cf Kid. 

dington, p. a omounn tla* or er. rstrL** 

• trftn-aex'-tdn (x 
«a kBh). [Pref *• 
fra Tui- ; Eng. sex, and Nave ; *. Dom* 
suff. -ton.) Change 

from oae sex to another. (See extract under 
transfeminate.) 



• tr&ns-fSm'-i-nate, v.t. [Lat. trans = 
across, over, and femina = a woman.] To 
change, from a male to a female. 

M It much lmpeacheth the iterated transexlon of 
hare*, if that be true which eotne physlctsn* affirm, 
that transmutation of *exes was only *o la opinion, 
and that those transfeminoted persons were really 
meu at first.'— Browns; Vulgar Err ours. 


tr&ns-fer', v.t. [Lat. transfero = to trans- 
port, to carry across or over : frans = across, 
over, and fero = to bear, to carry ; Sp. trans- 
ftrir, trasferir ; Ital. trantferire, trasferire ; 
Fr. transferer.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To convey from one place or person to 
another; to transport or remove to another 
place or person ; to pass or hand over. (Gene- 
rally with fo, into, or ttufo, rarely with on.) 

" Or here to combat, from their olty far, 

Or back to Illon s walls transfer the war. 

Pop* : Homer; Iliad x. 488. 

2. To make over the possession, right, or 
control of; to convey, as a right from one 
person to another ; to sell, to give : ss, To 
transfer land, To transfer stocks. 

IL Lithog. : To produce a facsimile of on a 
prepared stone by means of prepared paper 
and Ink. [Transfer, a., IL I.] 

"In Kuehn's inodpof making pictures by transfer, 
the different ooiours requisite for a picture are printed 
on siaed paper aod successively transferred to • 
Japanned plate. ^ “— Knight : Diet. Mech., a. r. Transfer. 


tr&ns -fer, s. [Transfer, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The removal or conveyance of a thing 
from one person or place to another ; trans- 
ference. 


He would not, however, part with It till he had 
the cloth la his poasesaion. and as there could be no 
transfer ol property, If with equal exotlou I had 
Insisted npou the same coudltloo, I ordered the cloth 
to be handed down to him.”— Cook: First Voyage, 


2. TTie act of conveying right, title, or pro- 
perty, whether personal or real, from nne 
person to another, by sale, deed, or otherwise. 


" Cheques, Bills of Exchange, Promissory Notes, are 
all <mnjfisr», a* they all transfer a right due to one 
party from a second in favour of a third. But In the 
money market and Btock Exchange, the term has a 
more strictly technical meaning, and hy transfer ia 
understood the surrender by oue party In favour of 
another of the right to dividends, anuultle*. Ac., 
derived from the share* of public companies, Govern- 
ment fund*, foreign stocks, and the like.’— Bitheli: 
Counting-house Diet, 


3. The deed or document by which right, 
title, or property in anything Is conveyed 
from one person to another. 


4. That which is transferred. 


6. A flehame of conveyance from one trans- 
portation line to another, for passsngera, bag- 
gage, or freight. (U. S.) 

IL Technically : 


I. Lithog. : An Impression taken on paper, 
cloth, &c., and then iaid upon Bn object and 
caused to adhere thereto by pressure. In en- 
graving, a tracing may bs made in pencil and 
transferred to the ground by running through 


the plate-press. 

2. MU. : A soldier transferred from one 
troop or company to aaother. 

Transfer of Land Acts: 

Law : Various enactments designed to regu- 


boiL potit, J<fol; cat, 90a, chorus, 9hin, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, o*ist. ph L, 
-oian, -tian = shaa. -tion, ~slon = shun; -{ion, -510a = shtia. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, - 41 e, &c. - 
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late chan pea in tbe ownership of land. Various 
each acts hare been passed from time to time 
by the legislatures of the several states, each 
state having its own system, so that consider- 
able diversity of method exists. Efforts to 
simplify land transfer have been made, with 
more Dr less success, the most radical change 
from old methods being that adopted in some 
of the Australian colonies, in which a complete 
government registry is kept nf all transfers 
and charges against land, eo thet a sale can be 
consummated without the labor and expense 
vf searches and a clear title be obtained in 
little time and at a small cost. In England 
improved methods of transfer have been 
adopted to soma extent. 

transfer- book, a A register of the 
transfers of property, stock, or shares from 
one person te another. 

transfer-days, 3. pi. Days fixed by the 
Bank of England for the transfer, free of 
charge, of Consols and other Government 
stocks. These days are Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, before 
three o'clock. On Saturday transfers may 
be made, but a trans fer-fes of 2s. fid. is then 
charged. 

transfer-paper, a Prepared paper used 
by lithographers, or for copying in a press. 

transfer-printing, a. A name applied 
to anastatic printing (q.v.), and similar pro- 
cesses. 


trana-fer-a-bn-l-tf, a [Eng. transfer- 
able; -ily.] The quality or state of being 
transferable. 


tr&ns fer-a-hle, * tr&na-feV-ra-ble, 
* triins-fer'-ri-ble, a. [Eng. fnzn^fer; 
-aW«.] 


1. Capable of being transferred or conveyed 
from oue person or place to another. 

“W* bar* takre notice in tbe chapter on Judge- 
meat ol the transferrvbl* uature of MMit, and how 
it puiei from the premitM to tho coocluiioit M <- 
Search: Light sf Batura, vnl. L. pt IL. ch. *riiL 


2. Capable of being legitimately passed or 
conveyed into the possession of another, and 
conveying to the new owner all Its claims, 
rights, or privileges : as, A note, biii of ex- 
change, or other evidence of property, is 
transferable by endorsement. 


tr&na-fer-ee', tr&ns-fer-ree', s. [Eng. 
transfer ; -«.) The person to whom a trans- 
fer is made. 


triins- for'-en 5 e, t tr&ns-fer -r$nce, s. 

[Eug. transfer; -ence.] 

L Ord. Lang . ; Tbe act of transferring ; the 
act nf conveying from one person or place to 
another; transfer. 


, By tho mere transfkrrtnee at th» nonce m* ot Ton- 
quin. along with those of Madagascar, front tht De- 
•pwtineut of the Colonies to the Department of Foreign 
Aflaire.™— Standard. Jau. 18. 186*. 


2. Scots Law: That step by which a defend- 
ing action is transferred from a person de- 
ceased to hla representatives. 


♦ trills f er-6 af -ra phjf, a. [Eng. transfer; 
o connect., ana Gr. ypa$<a (grapho)=U\ write.] 
Tbe act or art of copying inscription* from 
aucient tombs, tablets, Ac. 


tr&ns-fer'-rer, a. [Eng. transfer , v. ; -er.] 

1. One who transfers ; one who executes a 
transfer. 

2. A base-plats for an air-pump receiver, 
which enables the exhausted receiver to be 
removed from the air-pump*. 

* trSns-fcr-rl-bH'-I-ty, a [Tuans nm- 

ABJUTT-] 


♦ tr&ns-fer'-rf-ble, a. [Trans rERAaLE.] 

tr&nsfer'-ror, a. [Eng. transfer; guff, -or.] 
[TaANsvaRaerR.] 

Law : The person who makes a transfer. 

* tr&ns-flg'-ur-ate, * tr&ns-f Ig'-u-rate, 

vX [Formed from tramyitftmtf ion (q.v.). 1 To 
transfigure. 

tr 5 .ns-fig-ur-a'-tion, tr&ns-ffg-u-ra- 
tion, • trans-fig-ur-a-ci-on, s. [Fr. 

transfiguration, from Lat. tra nsfigv rationrm, 
seen a. of transfigurations. transfiguring, from 
tvansfiguraius, pa. par. of transfigm = to 
transfigure (q.v.); 8p. transfiguration, tra* 
figuration; Ital. transfigurazione, trasfigura- 
tion a] 


* 1 . A change of form. 

“For aowo attribute iumorWttti* to th* Mole: 
Others devise * cerUlno transfiguration thereof."— /\ 
BoUmnd: PlinU, hk. rii.. chTlv. 

2. Specif., the supernatural change in the 
personal appearance of our Lord on the Mount. 
Matt xvit 1-9 ; Mark ix. 2-9.) 


“ b y st - Paul. that, hi th* future state, 

uur vllo bodies shall bo transformed Into th* ‘like 
oea* of hi* g'oriou* body,' «nd how gloriou* It la tu 
heaven. wo may g-uea* hy what it wm it hi* tran&ju. 
ration her* cm earth, durlog which the scripture re- 
l»tc*. ' th\t hi* tn.ee did shins as the sun. *nd hu 
raiment ww whtto a* th* light.' "—Bogl* ; Works, t. 


3. A feast held by certain branches of the 
Christian Chnrch on August 0, in commem- 
oration of such supernatural change. 


tr&nsfig'-ure, * tran-fyg-ure, v.t. [Fr. 
transfigurer, from Lat. — toctuinge 

the figure of : trans — across (lienee, implying 
change), and figura — figure, outward appear- 
ance; Sp. transfigurar, trasfigurar ; Ital. 
transjigurare, traffigurare .] 

1. To transform ; to change the ontwtrd 
appearance of. 

“ Then the bird* again tramjlruretL 
Reaaeamed the *I>«i>e of mortal* 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xit 
• 2. To give an elevated or glorified appear- 
ance or character to ; to elevate and glorify ; 
to idealize. B J * 


tr&nsflx', r.f. [Lat. transfixus, pa. par. of 
transfigo = to thrust through : i rans = through, 
and Jigo = to fix.] 


1. To pierce through, as with a pointed 
weapon. 


“ Quit* through tnms/tsnd with de*dly dart. 

And In bar blood yet *U*ming freah embayd." 

_ _ * , Sponsor: f. I1L xii SI. 

2. To impale. 

“Tho butcher bird transire* It* prey npoo th* 
■pike of * thorn, whilst It picks It* bones. '—PaXty 
Bat, Theology, ch. xIL 


trSns-fbc'-ion (x as ksh), a. (Transfix.) 

1. The act of transfixing or piercing through. 

2. The state of being transfixed. 

“ 8ixe sererall tiias* do we And thet Christ *hed 
blood; In hU circumcision, In his a^ouie, In his 
crowning, in hi* teuargiug. in hi* affix km. iu hi* 
transfixUn."—B p. BaU: Sermon on QclL It 10. 

tr&ns -flu’-ent, a. [Lat. transfiuens, pr. par. 
of transfiuo = to flow across : trans = across, 
and fiuo — to flow.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Flowing or running across 
or through : as, a transfiuent stream. 

2. Her. : A term naed of water represented 
as running through the arches of a bridge. 


* trana flrix', «. [LaL transit HTUS, pa. par. 
of transfiuo.] [Transfluent.] A flowing 
through or beyond. 


* tr&nsf-for-ate, v.t. [Lat. tvansfomtus, pa. 
par. of transforo — to bore or pierce through : 
iraiu = through, and foro s= to bore.] To bore 
through, to perforate. 

trans form', • trans-forme, • trans- 
fourm, r.f. & i. [Fr. transformer f from Lat. 
trantfvrmo = to change the form of; trans — 
across (hence, implying change), and forma— 
form ; Sp. transformer, trasformar ; Ital. tran* 
formare, tratformam ) 

A- Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To change the form or appearance of ; to 
change In shape or appearance ; to metamor- 
phose. 

“ A strang* nervon* conralsion which sotMtime* 
transformed bis coanteuance. dnring * few uomwte, 
into in object ou which it w«* lmpowdhl* to look 
without terror .* — Macaulay : BisS. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

2. To change into another substance ; to 
transmnte : as, To transform lead Into gold. 

3. To change ; to alter to something else ; 
to convert. 

“ But fth I by soostADt heed I know. 

How ott the sadness th*t 1 *how 
Tntnsformt thy smile* to looks d( woe.* 

O ow p e r : To Jtaiy. 

- * 4. To change in nature, disposition, 
character, or tlie like. 

** Be yo transformed hy th* renewing of y*ttr mind." 
— Romans xiL 1. 

* 5. Amongst the myvtica, to change, as 
the contemplative annl into a dtvine snb- 
atauce by which it is lost or swallowed up in 
the divine nature. 

IL Math. : To change the form of : as, 

(1) To change the form of a geometrical 
figure or solid without altering Its area or 
solidity. 


(2) To change the form of an algebraic 
equation without destroying the eqnality oi 
its members. 


(3) To change the form of a fraction withont 
altering its value. 

* B. Intrans. : To be changed in form or 
appearance ; to be metamorphosed. 



tr&ns- form - a -ble, a. [Eng. framrom,* 
•able.] Capable of being transformed. 


tr&ns - for - ma'-t ion, * trans- for- ma 

Ci-on, s. [Fr. transformation , from Lat 
ti'antformationem, accus. of traus/ormalio, 
from InDisformattUy pA par. of trunsfonno — 
to transform (q.v.) ; Sp. trantformacion, tras- 
formacion; Ital. trans/ormazione, treuforma- 
zionc.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of cluinging the form or appear- 
ance of ; the act or operatiou of changing the 
external appearance of. 

" Upon whose desd corps* there was such mltns*. 
Such besstly shamelou transform** ion. 

By tbo*« Welchmen done, u may uot be. 
Without much shA me, retold or spoken of." 

Shakmp. : l Mowry /r„ t. L 

2. The atate nf being changed in form or 
appearance; a change in form, appeatance, 
nature, disposition, character, or the like; 
metamorphosis. 


Wh*t beast couldst thou be, that were not subject 
to * beast? And what * beast art thou already, snd 
seest not thy less In transformation f—Shakesp. : Timon 
q f Athens, Ir X 


3. The change of one metal or substance 
into another : as, the transformation of lead 
into gold ; transmutation. 

*4. A conversion from ainfulness to holy 
obedience. 


" P 1 ^ “ostbe In our transformation cowards; 
th* Spirit of God doth thus alter us through *n»« 
«• Vet. tor essence, tbe Hell: 

Tho Estate of a Christian. 

• 5. The change of the soul into a divine 
enbstance, as amongst the mystics. 

* 6. The shape or appearance to which ona 
has been changed. 


“My transformation hath been washed and cud* 
"—SKakesp. ; Berry Wire*, ir. S. 


IL Technically: 

L BioL : The aeries of changes which every 
germ undergoes iu reaching the embryonic 
condition, either in the body of the parent or 
within the egg, as distinguished from those 
which species bom In an imperfectly developed 
state present in the course of their external 
life, and which ere more generally known as 
metamorphosis (q.v.), 

2. Chem . ; A terra applied to those chemi- 
cal changes whereby an entirely new set of 
compounds is produced, as when sugar is 
converted by tha aid of a ferment into alco- 
hol and carbonic anhydride, or where complex 
eompoonds are resolved by the aid of de- 
structive distillation into simpler substances, 
nsually called transformation products. 

3. Math. : The operation or process of 
changing iu form or expression : as, 

(1) The change of a given geometrical 
figure into another of equal area, but of a 
ditTcrent number of sides, oro£ a given solid 
into another of equal solidity, bnt having a 
different number of faces. 


(2) The operation of changing the form of 
an equation without destroying the equality 
of its members. All tbe opera tinns performed 
upon equations, in order to simplify them or 
to solve them, are transform&iinns. 

(3) The operation of changing the form of a 
fraction without changing its value. The 
operations of reducing to simplest terms, of 
changing the fractional unit, &c., are trans- 
formations. 


4. Pathol. : The morbid change of one 
structure into another, as when muscle ie 
transformed into fat, or ossification of the 
heart takes place. 

5. PhysioL : The change which takes nlace 
in the blood in ita passage from the arterial to 
the venous system. This change la of three 
kinds: (1) contributing to the growth of non 
vascular tissne ; (2) contributing to the growth 
of the organized substance of the various 
organa; and (S) the separation of mucus, 
urine, bile, Ac., from the blood. 

6. Theatre : A tranaformatioo-scene (q.v.) 


transformation-myth, a. 

Anthrop. ; A myth which represent* a hnman 


ISte, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w2t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wq 1 £ work, who, s&n ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, jo, ce = e ; ey = a; qo = kw« 
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being as changed into ao animal, a tree or 
plant, or some inanimate being. 

"The ethnograpblo student 8nds * earimte Interest 
In trantformat ion-mytfu like Ovid'*, keeping up m 
tiiey do vestiges of philosophy u t arclmio typei”— 
Tylor: Trim. Cult. (eJ. 1873), li. 220. 

transformation of energy, $. 

Physics : (See extract). 

"ft be* been found by experiment that when one 
kind of MMiuy disappears or ie expended, energy of 
•owe other kind U produced, and that. under proper 
•onditlon*. the disappearanoe of any one of the kuown 
kind* of energy eau be made to give riee to a greater 
or less amount of any other kind. Owe of the simplest 
illustrations that can be given of this transformation 
Of energy is afforded by the oscillation* of a pendulum. 
When the pendolum 1* at rest la it* lowest position 
it dees cot posses* any energy, tor it hs* ao power of 
netting either Itself or other bodies ia motion or of 
praiaciug ia them any kind of change. Ia order to 
aet the pendulum oscillating, work must bedoot upon 
it, and It thereafter possesses an amouut of euergv 
corresponding to tbs work that has been expended. 
When it ha* reached either end of It* path, the pea- 
dulom Is for an iustant at rest, but it possesses energy 
hy virtue of its position, and can do an amount of 
work whllo falling to its lowe*t position which 1* 
represented hy the product of it# weight Into the 
vertical height through which it* centre of gravity 
desceuda When at the middle of it* path the ueu- 
d uJuui is pawing through its position of squill brfum, 
and baa no power of doing work by falling lever; hut 
it uow possesses snergy hy virtue of the velocity which 
it lia* gained, and this energy is abl* to carry it up on 
the second side of Its lowest position to a height equal 
to that from which it bat descended on the first side. 
By the time it reaches thi* position the pendulum 
has lost all lu velocity, but It has regained the power 
of falling: this, in its turn, la lost as the peudulam 
returns again to it* lowest position, hat at the same 
time it regaiu* it* previous velocity. Thus during 
every quarter oi an oscillation, the energy of the pen- 
dolum changes from potential energy of position into 
actual energy or energy of mstlon, or vie* ssrsd." — 
Go not ; Thyeics (ed. Atkinson), { €&. 

transformation - products, i. pL 

(TRANSFORMATION, 11. 2.] 

transformation-scone, *. 

Theatre : A gorgeous scene at the ead of the 
Opening of & pantomime, in which the princi- 
pal characters were formerly supposed to be 
traoaformed into the chief characters in the 
harlequinade which immediately follows. The 
transformation- eeene still forme a special 
feature of the pantomime, and introduces 
Die ch&ractera of the harlequinade, bnt there 
is ao longer say chaage. [Rally.] The name 
faae nothing to do with the gradual unfoldiag 
and development of the scene. 

* tr Ans-for'-ma-tive, a . [Eng. transform ; 
-ative.] Having* the power or tendency to 
trausform. 

trAns-form '-Ifm, s. [Fr. transformisme.) 

Biol. : The hypothesis that all existing 
species ara the product of the metamorphosis 
of other forms of living beings ; and that the 
biological phenooiena which they exhibit are 
the results of the Interaction, throogh past 
tiioe, of two series of factors : (1) a process 
of morphological and concomitant physio- 
logical moditicatloo ; (2) a process of change 
In the condition of the earth’s surface. 

" And there are two forms of the latter [evolution] 
hypothesis : for, it may b* assumed, ©u th# on* head, 
that cr*yd*nes hare come into existence iudepeadeutly 
of any other form of living matter, which la tbe hypo- 
thesis oi spontaneous or equivocal generation, or nblo- 
genesis ; or, on the other hand, we may suppose that 
cray ashes have resulted from the modification of some 
other form of living matter: and this is what, to 
borrow a useful word from the French language, is 
known as traniformism,"— Huxley : Th* Crayfish, 
p. 118. 

* tr Ana freight (freight as frat), v.i. [See 
def.] A corruption of transfrete (q.v.). 

"They arm, and tranyfrelpht ; and about tho year 
189 obtain the rule over u Waterhouse t Apology 
far Learning, p. 62. (1653). 

* trAns-fre -ta'-tlon, *. [Lat. transfretatio, 
from transfrt talus, pa. par. of transfreto = to 
cross the sea; 8p. transfretacion , trasfretacion.] 
[Transfrete.] A passing over or crossing a 
strait or narrow sea. 

“ She had a rough p assage In her trantfretation to 
Dover Castle.'— Howell ; Letters, hk. I., let. 22. 

•tr&ns-frete', v.t. k L [Fr. transfreter , from 
Lat. transfreto, from trans — across, over, and 
/return = a strait, the aea; Sp. trantfretar, 
treuf retar.] 

A. Trans. : To cross or paaa over, a s a 
•trait or narrow aea. 

" So transfreting the Illyrian sea." Locrine, 1. 1. 

B. Intrans. : To pass over a strait or narrow 

sea. 

* Being transfreted and paassd over the Hlrcanlan 
•ea.” — Urynhart : Rabelais. 

* tr&ns-fQge, * tx&ns-fu'-gi-tive, s. [Lat. 
transfuga — a deserter, from tram = across, 
and fugio^uio fly.) A deserter; a soldier 


who goes over to the enemy in time of war ; 
heoce, a turncoat, ao apostate. 

" The protection of deserters and transferee is tbe 
luvarlabls rule of every service in th# world.'— Lord 
Stanhope: Mitcell., Second Series, p. 18, 

* trans - filnd , v.t. [Lat. trantfundo = to 
pour out of one vessel Into another, to trana- 
fuae : trans = across, and / undo = to pour.] 
To transfuse. 

"It* [gratitude] best instrument therefor* is speech, 
that most natural, proper, and etsle moan of conver- 
sation, of signifying our conceptions, of couveying, 
and as it war* transfunding our thought* and our 
passions into aacb other. '‘—Borrow .♦ Sermons, voL i„ 
•er. 6. 

trans fuse', v.t. [Lat transfusus, pa. par. of 
transfundo = to transfuud (q.v.) ; Fr. trans- 
fuser.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

' L To pour out of one vessel into another ; 
to transfer by ponriog. 

" Where th* juices are in a morbid state, if one could 
suppose sit tbe unsound juices taken away and aoond 
. juices immediately transfused, the sound juices would 
grow morbid ." — ArbuthnoL 

2. To cause to paas from one Into another ; 
to inatil ; to cause to be imbibed. 

"The virtu* of one generation was trssnyfsteed, by 
the magick of exam pis, into several : and a spirit of 
heroism was maintained through many ages of tbst 
commonwealth.*— Soling broke : Study of Ristvry, 
let. t. 

II. Surg. : To traaafer from the veina or 
arteries of one animal to thoae of another. 

* tr Ails - fu$- 1 - ble, a. [Eng. tramfus(e); 
•able.] Capable of being transfused. 

trAns-fu'-$lon, a. [Lat. trarufusio, from 
transfusus, pa. par. of transfundo = to trans- 
fuse (q.v.); Sp. transfusion, trafusion ; ItaL 
transjusione, trafumone.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The act or process of trane- 
f using, or of pouring, aa a liquor, out of one 
vessel into another ; a causing to pass from one 
into another ; the state of being transfused. 

“ it is with languages as *tis with liquors, which by 
transfusion use to take wind from one Teasel to 
another."— BoveU : Letters, bk. li., let. 47. 

2. Surg. : The operation of transmitting 
blood from the veina of one living animal to 
thoee of another, or from thoae of a man or 
one of the lower animals into a mao, with the 
view of restoring the vigour nf exhausted eub- 
jecta. The idea of renewing vital power by 
the transfusion of the blood eeema to have 
been familiar to the ancients, and is found in 
the works of the alchemists of the Middle 
Ages, who imagined that it might be the 
means of perpetaating youth. The operation 
la now frequently resorted to in cases of ex- 
treme lose of blood by hemorrhage, especially 
whea connected with labour. Modern ex- 

S irimenta, particularly those of Prevost and 
□mas, show that the blood of calves or 
sheep Injected into the veins of a cat or rabbit 
ia fatal, and mammals into whose veina the 
blood of birds Is transfased die. The experi- 
ments of Milne-Ed wards and Lafond indicate 
that this result doea not take place when the 
animals belong to nearly allied spedea ; thus 
an ass, whose blood waa nearly exhausted, 
recovered when the blood of a horae was 
transfused into Its veins. 

"The experiment cf transfusion proves, tbal tbe 
blood of oue animal will serve for another.' — Fairy ; 
jfatural Theology, ch. xxv. 

* trans fu'-§ive t a. [Eng. transfuse); -ive.) 
Tending or having power to transfliae. 

* tr&n£-g&n-g£t'-fo, a. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. Gangetic.] On the opposite aide of the 
Ganges ; pertaining or relating to countries 
on the other side of the Ganges. 


* 2. To offend against ; to thwart, to vex, 
to croas. 

"Why give yoo peace to this intemperate beast 
That hath so long transgressed you f 

Beaum. A fist. {Webster.) 

B. Intrans. : To offend by violating a law 
or rule ; to aiu. 

"Achsn transgressed In the thing accursed."— 
1 Chronicles ft. 7 * 

IT For the difference between to transgress 
and to infringe, see Inkhinor. 

* tr&ns grass'- i - ble, a. [Eng. transgress ; 
•ible. ] Capable of being transgressed ; liable 
to be transgressed. 

tr&ns~ gross'- Ion (ss as ah), * trans - 
gres - sy- on, 5. [1-r. transgression, from 

Lat. transgressionem, accus. of transgressio, 
from transgresrus, pa. par. of transgredior ; 
Sp. transgresion, irasgrtsion ; ItaL transgres- 
sions, trasgressione.] [Transgress.] 

1, The act of transgressing ; the act of 
breaking or violating any law or rule, moral 
or civil, prescribed, expressed, or implied. 

" 8iu is a transgression of soms law."— Bp. Taylor : 
Rule Conscience, hk. li., ch. 1. 

2. A breach or violation nf any law or rule ; 
an offence, a crime, a fault, a trespass, a 
misdeed. 

** Forgive tby people all their transgression*."— 
1 Kings riiL SO. 

* tr&na gr£BB' i6n-al (os as sh), a. [Eng. 

transgression ; -ai.] Pertaining or relating to 
transgression; involving transgression. 

"Forgiv# this tranigressional rapture: receive my 
i hanks for year kind lvtter."— Burrtet : Hist. Own 
Time. 

* trSns-gr^BB'-ive, a. [Eng. transgress ; 
•ive.] Inclined or apt to transgress ; faulty, 
sinful, culpable. 

"Adam perhaps would bar# sinned without the 
sugKMtion of fcatsua, and from the transgreseiee in£r- 
mftlesof himself might have aired alou*.'— Browne: 
Vulgar Erraurs, bk. i, ah. x. 

* tr&ns-grSsB'-lve-lft. adv. [Eog. trans- 
gressive ; -Jy.] In a transgTeasive manuer ; by 
transgression. 

trAn»-gr^Ra-6r, • trans gress our, t. 

[Fr. tranugresseur, from Lat. tramgressorev i, 
accus. of transgressor, from transgressus, pa. 
par. of transgredior.] [Transgsess.] One who 
tranagreaaes ; oue who violates or Infringes a 
law, rule, or command ; a ainoer, an offender. 

"And albeit that this ryot was after greuoonly 
shewyd a&ayne the commons of tbe cytie, y#t ltpassyd 
vnponyMiliea, for the great noumbre of the trans- 
greseoure . ' ' — Fabyan : Chronycl* (an. 1180). 

* tr&n - shape', v.t. [PrefL trans- = across, 
hence implying chaage, and Eng. shape.] To 
alter the shape or form of ; to transform. 

" By a gracious in One need transha ped 
Into the olive, pomegranate, mulberry.* 

Webster. (1C2*.) 

tran ship , v.t. & i. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
ship.] ' , , 

A. Trans. : To convey or transfer from one 
ahip to another. 

" Cargo (pig iron) being transhipped to steamer."— 
Daily fie* os, Feb, 1, 1886. 

* B. Intrans. : To pass or change from ooe 
ahip to another. 

11 Transhipping from steamer to steamer ." — Daily 
Telegraph, Nov. 18, 188S, 

tr&n-shlp -ment, s. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
shipment.] The act of traashipping, or of 
transferring from one ship to another. 

* tr&n^-hn'-man, a. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
human (q.v.).] * Beyond or more than hu mao ; 
superhuman. 


tr Ana - gress', * trans -grease, v.t. & i. 
[Lat. transgressus, pa. per. of transgredior — 
to step over, to pass over : trans — across, 
over, and gradior = to step, to walk ; Fr. 
transgresser (G. Fr. transgredir) ; Sp. trans- 
grtdir, trasgredir ; ItaL transgredire, tras- 
gredire.] 

A- Transitive: 


* L Lit. : To pasa ovsr or beyond ; to over- 
step. 

“ Apt to run riot and transgress tbe goal.* 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

IL Figuratively: 

L To overpass or overstep, as some law or 
role prescribed ; to break, to violate, to in- 
fringe. 


“ Humana laws obliga only that they be uot despised, 
that la, that they be not transgressed witbouta reason- 
able eanaa. "—Bp. Taylor ; Rule qf Conscience, hk. UL, 
ch. L 


* trAn^f-lm'-man-Ize, v.t. [Pref. trans-, 
aud Eog. humanize (q.v.).] To elevate or 
transform to something beyond or above 
what ia humao ; to change from a human 
into a higher, nobler, or celestial nature. 

* trAn'-ei-enje, * trAn -sl-en-j^ (or sT-$n 
aa eh$n), s, [Eng. tranrien{t) ; -ce, -cy .} 

I. The quality or state of being transient ; 
transientnese. 

" Here, from time and transience won, 

Beanty bat her charms resigned. 1 * 

Brooke i An Anthem*. 

% Something transient, or not durable or 
permanent. 

“ Foot sickly transiencies that w* are, oovetlug w» 
know not what.” — Carlyle : Reminiscence*, t. 318. 

trAn'-sI-ent (or as ehent), a. & s. 

[Lat transient, pr. par. of tra'nseo = to go 


b62l, b^; pSxLt, Jo^l ; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench; go, gem ; thin, (his; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -Ing. 
-claa, -tian = »han~ -tlon, -sion = shun ; -(ion, -^ion — xhAn. -dona, -tious, -clous = shhs. -ble, -die, &c. = beL dcL 
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transiently— transition 


•cross, to pass away : traru - acrow, and to 
- to go.] 

A. At adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Passing on from one to another. 

* For we grow rick many time* by iacmotelooriy 
eouvsrsio* with tn« disease; but ao man trow* well 
by ‘ocomi^ying the healthy : thus Indeed it is with 
the taealthloess of tha body : it hath no transient 
force oo other*, but th# strength and healthiness of 
the ailude carrie* with it a gracious kind* of Infec- 
tion : and common experience tell* us, that aothlng 
profit* aril men more than the company of the good.' 
—Bales : Remain* ; Sermon on Rom, xlr. L. 

2. Passing over or across a space or sceue 
in a short period of time, and then disappear- 
ing ; not stationary ; not lasting or durable 
transitory. 

“ How aoou hath thy prediction, aeer bleat. 

Measured thia transient world, the race of time, 

TlU time ataud fixed.* Milton : P. L.. xii. 654. 

3. Hasty, momentary, passing, brief. 

"Thia rale he might bare seen 
With transient otaemtioo." 

. _ , Wordsreorth: Excursion, hk. vli. 

4. Brief, short. 

"At length hi* transient re* pit* part.” 

Cowper : Casta way. 

II. Music: Applied to a chord introduced 
for the purpose of making a more easy and 
agreeable transition I >e tween two chords 
belonging to unrelated keys. 

* B. As suhst. : That which passes away In 
a short apace of time ; that which is tempo- 
rary or transitory ; anything not permanent 
or durable. 

" For befor* It can fix to the observation of any oa* 
it* object 1* gone : whereas, wer* there any consider- 
able thwart in th* motion ; it would be a kind of atop 
OT arrest, hy the benefit of which the soul might have 
a glance of the fugitive transient.'— Glanrill ; Vanity 
OJ Dogmatizing, eh. lx. 

transient-effect, s. 

Paint.: A representation of appearances 
In nature produced by causes that are not 
stationary, as the shadows cast by a passing 
clond. The term accident has often the same 
signification. 

transient-modulation, #. 

Music : The temporary introduction of 
chords or progressions from an unrelated key. 

* tr&n'-el-f nt-ljf (or el-$nt as sh$nt), adv. 
[Eng. transient; Ay.) In a transient manner; 
in passing; fora short time; not with con- 
tinuance, permanence, or durability. 

" Bat the greatest and th* ooblert objects of tha 
haman mind are very transiently, at best, the object 
of their*. —Rolingbroks : Essay 4 : Authority on Mat - 
ters of Religion, 

tr&n'-sl-$nt-n£ss (or si ^nt as shent), a. 

lEng. transient ; -ness.) The quality or etate 
of being transient ; speedy passage ; shortness 
of duration or continuance. 

" It were to be wished that *11 words of this sort, u 
they resemble the wind in fury *nd Impetuousoe**, 

•o they might do *lso in transient™** and sudden 
expiration, — Decay of Piety. 

* trin sll I-^n$e, • tr&n-siT-I-$n-cjf, s. 

[Lat transiliens t pr. par. of transilio = to 
leap across : trans = across, over, and salio 
— to leap.] A leap or spring from one thing 
to another. 

**By *n unadvised transiliency leaping from the 
effect to it* remotest cause, wa observe not the con- 
nection of more Immediate causalities ’—Glanrill : 
Scepsis, eh. xii. 

* trinf - in - cor - por - a' - tlon. a. (Tref. 
Iran*-, and Eng. iiunrporcUion (q.vO.1 Change 
made by the soul into different boaie* ; me- 
tempaychosis. 

" Curious information . . . en the transincorpora- 
tion of souls. W. Taylor qfjforteich (Memoir it 606). 

tr&ns iir'-S, s. [Lat=togo through.] [Tran- 
sient.] A enstom-hnuse warrant, giving free 
passage for goods to a place ; a permit 

tr&n'-eit, *. [Lat. transitus = a passing over, 
a }«ssage, from transeo — to pass over ; Qer. 
(comm.) transit ; Fr. (comm.) transit; I tab 
transito.) [Transient.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A passing over or through ; conveyance ; 
a passage. (Ueed of things more frequently 
than of persons.) 

"A handy gap oa the left provided * very safe 
means of transit for the d l vision/*- /'is-M. Feb, 16, 1686. 

2. The conveyance of gooda ; the act or 
process of causing to pass. 

" Arrangement* have been made for transit of goods 
end passengers to and from tha decks over all the 
leading lines. — Daily Telegraph, Jan. II, 1M6. 

3. A line of passage or conveyance throngh 
a country. 


IL Technically : 

I. Astronomy: 

(1) The passage of a heavenly body over 
the meridian. 

(2) The passage of one of the inferior planets, 
Mercury or Venus, over the sun’s disc. Mer- 
cury being so near the sun, and ao difficult to 
observe with accuracy, its transits are not 
nearly ao important to astronomers as those of 
Venus. In 1716 Dr. Halley published a paper 
in the Philosophical Transactions, advising that 
the transits or Veous over the sun’s disc which 
would occur in a.d. 1761 and 1769 should be 
taken advantage of for the purpose of ascer- 
taining the sun’s distance from the earth. 
Though he was dead long before these dates 
arrived, the government of the day acted on 
his suggestion. In 1769 the celebrated Captain 
Cook was sent to Otaheite for the purpose of 
noting the transit, another observer beta]; 
despatched to Lapland. The observations o ’ 
the latter being erroneous the distance of the 
sun was exaggerated by abont three millions 
of miles. In 1874, when the next transit oc- 
curred, all civilized nations sent forth scien- 
tific men to observe It. It was known that it 
would be invisible at Greenwich, but expedi- 
tions were sent ont by the British Government 
to the Sandwich Islands, to New Zealand, 
Egypt, Rodriguez, and Kerguelen Island. 
Other nations occupied other stations, and the 
weather proved auiteble at most places for 
accurate observation. Transits of Venus 
come, after long intervals, in pairs, eight years 
apart ; and another transit took place on the 
afternoon of Dec. 6, 1882. In the British 
Isles the weather was generally unfavourable, 
clouds with occasional snowflakes obscuring 
the sky at Greenwich, and through nearly aili 
Great Britain, except on the western coast. 
At Dublin, partial observations were obtain- 
able ; and of various British expeditions sent 
abroad, complete an cceas was obtained in Mada- 
gascar and at the Cape of Good Hope. Ob- 
servers from the United States and other coun- 
tries were also successful. The observ ation of 
the distance the planet moves to the right and 
left of the snn, in describing its orbit, enables 
an astronomer to ascertain the relative dis- 
tance of the two luminaries. The relative 
breadth «f the sun’s diameter as compared with 
hia distance from the earth, isalao easily ascer- 
tained. If then two observers on the surface 
of our sphere take their stations at judiciously 
selected points, as widely apart as possible, 
and note a transit of Venus, the planet will 
have a lesser line to traverse at the one place 
than the other, and wili do it In a shorter 
time. ^ From accurate notation of the differ- 
ence in time taken in connection with the 
difference in length it is possible to calculate, 
first the breadth of the sun, and secondly hia 
distance from the earth. When the materials 
obtained in connection with the two transit* 
were worked ont, it was found, as Hansen 
had suspected, that the aun’s distance had 
been ever-estimated, and it was reduced from 
95,300,000 to 92,700,000. The scientific import- 
ance of thesephenomena can scarcely be over- 
estimated. The next transits of Venus wiil 
occur on Jnns 7, 2004, and June 5, 2012. [Sun.] 

** Aa th* day of obaerratloo now approached, I deter 
muted in coasequeoee of tom* hints which had bceo 
flreo m* hy Lord Morton, to aeod out two parties to 
observe the transit from other situation *.' — Cook • 
First Voyage, bk. L, eh. xiiL 

(8) A transit-instrument (q.v.) 

2. Engin. : A portable instrument resembl- 
ing a theodolite, designed for measuring both 
horizontal and vertical aDglea. It ia pro- 
vided with horizontal and vertical graduated 
circles, one or two levels, and a compass, and 
ia mounted upon a tripod-stand. 

transit-circle, s. An instrument for 
ascertaining at the aame observation the right 
ascenaion and declination of a heavenly body 
at ita transit over the meridian. It unites 
the functions of the mural circle and the 
transit instrument. 

transit - compass, a The same as 
Transit, s., II. 1. (3) (q.v.). 

transit- dnty, s. Duty paid npon goods 
In passing through a country. 

transit-instrument, s. An instrument 
designed accurately to denote the time when 
a heavenly body passes the meridian. It 
consists of a telescope supported on a hori- 
zontal axis, whose extremities terminate in 
cylindrical pivots resting In metallic supports, 
shaped like the upper part of the letter Y, 



TRANSIT INSTRUMENT. 


and hence termed the “Y's,” and imbedded 
In two atone pillars. In order to relieve the 
pivota from friction and facilitate the turning 
of the teleacope, counterpoiaes are provided 
operating through levers, carrying friction- 
roliera, upon which the axis turns. When the 
instrument is in proper adjustment, the tele- 
scope should continue in the pbvne of the 
meridian when revolved entirely round upon 
Its axis, and for this purpose the axis must 
lie in a line directly east and west. To effect 
this adjustment 
its ends are 
provided with 
screws by which 
a motion, both 
in azimuth and 
altitude, may be 
imparted. The 
telescope has a 
series of parallel 
wires crossing 
ite object-glass 
in a vertical di- 
rection. When 
a star, designed 
to be the sub- 
ject of observa- 
tion, Is seen ap- 
proaching the 
meridian, the 
observer looks 
at the hour and minutes on a clock placed 
at hand for the purpose. He then notei 
the passage of the star across such wire, 
listening at the same time to the clack beat- 
ing seconds. The exact time at which the 
star passes each wire ia then noted, and 
the mean between the time of passing each 
two wires equidistant from the centre being 
taken, gives a very close approximation to 
the truth. The transit-instrument is the 
most important of what may be called the 
technical astronomical instruments. The 
smaller and portable kinds are used to aacer. 
tain the local time by the passage of the sun 
or other object over the meridian, while the 
larger and more perfect kinds, in first-class 
observatories, are used for measuring the 
positions of stars, for forming catalogues ; 
Ita special duty being to determine with the 
greatest accuracy the right ascension nl 
heavenly bodies. 

transit-trade, t. Trade arising from 
the passage of goods across a country. 

* trfrn sit, v.t. [Transit, i.] To pass over 
the disc of, as of a heavenly body : as, Venus 
transits the face of the aun. 

tr&n-sf'-tion, s. [Lat. transitio, from tran- 
situm, aup. of transeo = to pass over or across ; 
Fr. transition; Sp. transicion ; Ital. transi- 
tions.) [Transient.] 

L Ord. lAxng. : The act, state, or operation 
of passing from one place or state to annther; 
passage from one place or state to another; 
change. 

“ lu deed this auddea transition from warm, mild 
weather, to extreme cold and wet, made every man 
In the ship feel it* effect*. 1 '-Cook: Second Voyage, 

DK. L, ch* *j 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : The period between one style and 
another. 

2. Music: 

(1) A modulation (q.v.). 

(2) A passing-note (q.v.). 

3. Rhet. : A passing from one subject to 
another. 

"He with transition sweat new speech rwumpt" 

Milton ; P. L., xlL i. 

If Used often adjectlvely, as equivalent to, 
changing from one state to another, transi- 
tional : as, a fruim/ton state, a transition 
stage, Ac. 

transition-beds, «. pi. 

Geol. : Certain beds constituting the pessag* 
from the Upper Silurian to the Devonian. 
They are about 350 feet thick near Downton, 

In Herefordshire, and are associated with tha 
Downton sandstone and Ledbury shales. 

* transition - rocks, * transition - 
strata, i. pi. 

GeoU : An exploded geologic term Intro- 
duced by Werner, the founder of the Neptu- 
nian school of geologists. Erroneously sup- 
posing all rocks to have been precipitated 
from water, he fancied that the primitive or 
crystalline rocks were first laid down. Then 


Ate, at, fire, what, All, tether; we, wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire. eir, marine; go, p«t, 

or, wore, wplf, work, whd, sin; mnte, ottb, cure, unite, our, rule, (Oil; try, Syrian. n>, oo = e ; ey = a ; qn = lew. 
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followed strata of a mixed character partly 
crystalline, and yet here and there exhibiting 
marks not of a chemical but of a mechanical 
origin, and possessing besides some organic 
remains. These rocks constituting, according 
to this hypothesis, the passage between the 
primitive and the secondary rocks, were called 
transition (in German iibergang). They con- 
sisted chiefly of clay-slate, graywacke, and 
certain calcareous beds. ( Lyell : Manual of 
Geology, ch. viii.) 
transition-tint, a. 

Polarization: A purplish-gray tint caused 
by a plate of quartz of a certain thickness 
when examined by polarized light, which, in 
a certain position of the analyser, gives the 
tint between the red of one order of colours 
and the blue of the next. Hence, the least 
variation converts th8 tint to either reddish 
or bluish, makiog it a sensitive test in th8 
saccharometer. 

tr&n-sl -tion-itf, * tr&n-at-tion-ar-ft a. 

[Eng. fraTwifion,'' -al t -ary.] Containing, in- 
volving, or denoting transition or change ; 
changing ; in process of passing from one state 
or stage to another. 

*• Tho difficulty is not to conceive of the transitional 
form, but of tb® transitional mind. . . . The uv*ge la 
in qo transitional state ; tbo zneatal faculties wrodor- 
maat, not <mdevelopei , ’-BrttiJA Quarterly Resists, 
Mi. 644. J187X) 

tr&n -sl-tlve, a. & 8. [Lat. transitivus, from 
transitum, sup. of transeo — to pass over or 
across; Sp., Port, & Ital. transUivo; Fr. 
transit if.] 

A. At adjective: 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the power or property of passing 
on, or of making transition ; passing on. 

“Cold li active and frongirtw into bodie* adjacent, 

U well u heat. - — Bacon : Rat Hist., J 70. 

2. Effected by, or existing as, the result of 
transference, or extension of signification ; 
derivative, secondary, metaphorical. 

3. Acting as a medium. 

"Ad linage that is undoratood to be an Image can 
oevcr be made an idol ; or if it can it moat b® by 
b xving tha worship of Ood paeood through it to Ood; 
it must be by being the analogical, the improw tha 
transitive, the relative (or what shall 1 it)oh}ect 
of divine worship. — flp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, 
bk. IL, ch. 1L 

IL Gram. .* Taking an object after it ; de- 
noting action which passes on to an object 
which ia expressed : as a transitive verb. A 
transitive verb denotes an action which 
passes on from the anbject, which does, to the 
object to which the action is done. 

B. As subst. : A transitive verb.- 

tr&n'-sl-tive-iy, adv. [Eng. transitive ; - ly .) 
*1. In a transitive manner; not directly; 
indirectly ; by transference. 

“Vxsqoox, and I think bo alone of all tho world, 
own* the wor»t that this argument can iofer, 
think* it lawful to glv* divino worship rolativaly or 
transitivety to a man."— Bp. Taylor; Rule of Con* 
science, bk. IL, ch. IL 

2. Aa a transitive verb ; with a transitive 
sense or force. 

“ Word* are ofton rued promiscuously. and ruKoytiv 
taken tramitively in thl* very ca*e hy the apoetl*."— 
Water fond. ; Works, tIL W. 

tr hn - »I - tlve - nSsa, a. [Eng. transitive; 
-rtMs.] The quality or state of being transi- 
tive. 

tr&n'-ai-tor-I-l^, adv. [E ng. transitory ; Ay . ) 
In a transitory manner; with short con- 
tinuance 

tr&n'-sI-tor-i-nSsa, s. [Eng. transitory 
«ne ss.) The quality or stata of being transi- 
tory ; speedy evanescence ; shortness of 
duration ; transientness. 

“Heedful observation may satisfy a man of the 
vanity of tha world, and tho transitoriness of eiternal, 
and especially sinful, enjoyment*."— Boyle: Works. 
vi 7M. 

• tr&n-al-tor'-i-oiis, * tran-sy-tor-y- 

OU88, a. [Lat. transitorius.) The same as 
Transitory (q.v.). 

" S*y at Eantwyde, abbeese of Folkstano in Kent; 
inspyred of the deayll, dyffyned christen marryage to 
be barren of aU vertue*. to haao but trantytoryouse 
frute*, and to be a fylthy* cotTUptyon ol vlrgloitie. — 
Bale : Eng. Votaries, pt. L 

tr&n'-sl-tor-ft * tran-si-tor-ie, a. [Fr. 
transitoire, from Lat. transitorius “ liable to 
pass away, passing away ; 8p., Port., & Ital. 
tranriforio.) [Transient.] Passing without 
continuance ; speedily vanishing ; continuing 


bnt a short time ; not durable ; not perma- 
nent ; transient ; unstable and fleeting. 

•* What U my life, my hope t he said ; 

Ala* 1 a transitory shade. 

Scott .* Rokeby, i. 2*. 

transits ry-aotion, s. 

Law: An action which may be bronght in 
any county, as actions for debt, detinue, 
slander, or the like. Opposed to local action 
(q.v.). 

tr&na-lat'-a-blo, a. [Eng. translate) ; -able.] 
Capable of being translated or rendered into 
another language. 

tr&ns-lat'-a-ble-nSss, * trans late - 
a-ble-ness, I. [Eng. translatable ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being translatable; 
fitness or suitability for translation. 

“ We own to • certs! a scepticism ** to La Foutalne'e 
transla tsableneSf." — A (tiencsum, March 4, 1882. 

tr&ns-lato, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. Iranslater = to 
translate, to reduce, to remove, from Low Lat. 
translate — to translate, from Lat translatus, 
pa. par. of iransfero = to transfer (q.v.) ; Sp. 
translatar, trasladar ; ItaL iranslatare.) 

A. Transitive : 

• 1. To bear, carry, remove, or transfer 
from one place or person to another. 

“ 1 will translate tho kingdom from the bouee of 
• 8 jmi 1« and ict op tbo throiio ol Divld/'*-! Saint*#* uu 
10 . 

2. To remove from one office or charge to 
another; specif., in episcopal chnrches, to 
transfer, aa a bishop, from one see to another, 
and in the Scottish Church, to transfer, as a 
minister, from one parish to another. 

“ Fisher, hisbop of Rochester, wbco the king would 
have translated him from that poor bishoprick to a 
better, he refused, sayiag. He would not forsake hi* 
poor littl* old wife, with whom he had *o long lived, 
— Camden ; Remains . 

• 3. To remove or convey to heaven without 
death. 

«• By faith Enoch wa* translated, that ho aboold not 
see dea th. " — Htbrevoe xL 6. 


* 4. To cause to remove from one part of 
the body to another: as, To translate a 


5. The act of turning into another language ; 
a rendering of words m another language. 

It had been In iomi of the former sessi on* deter, 
mined that there should be chosen sia divine* for the 
translation of the Bible, three for th* Old Testament, 
and three for tbo New with tho Apocrypha. — Bales : 
Letter from the Synod of &>**• Nov., ml 

6. That which is produced by rendering in 
another language; a translated version. [Ver- 
sion.! 

“ it is by mean* of French translations and ebetracU 
that they arc generally kuowa in Europe."— Gold- 
smith: Polite Learning, ch. viii. 

7. (See extract). (Slang.) 

" * Translation, ae 1 understand it (said my iaform- 
ant), is thi* — to take a worn, old pair of »hoe# or boots. 


*5. To deprive of consciousness ; to en- 
trance. 

* 6. To change into another form ; to trans- 
form. 

" Bottom, thou art translated”— Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Right's Dream, UL 1. 

* 7. To alter ; to change. 

“ Now no dont, rf the prieetbod be translated, then 
of necewyty must tha law be translated also. — 
Hebrew* vil. 12. 

8. To render into another language ; to ex- 
press the sense of in another language. 

“That speech he actually pnspared and had It tram. 
latecL"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng ., ch. xxiv. 

* 9. To explain ; to interpret. 

•* There* matter in thews sighs ; these profound haavee 
Yoo must translate ; ti* fit we understand them. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, Iv. L 

10. To manufacture, as boots or aboes, from 
the material of old ones. (Slang.) 

“Oreat quantities of second -baud boot* and shoes 
ars sent to Ireland to be translated there .” — May hew: 
London Labour k London Poor , IL 40. 

B. Intrans. : To be engaged in or practise 
translation. 

tr&na-la'-tion, * trans-la^cl-oun, a. [Fr. 
translation, from Lat translationem, accus. of 
translatio — a transferring, removing, from 
translatus, pa. par. of transfero = to transfer ; 
Sp. translation, traslacion; Ital. translations, 
traslazione , trafazione.) [Translate.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* l. Tbe act of tranelattng, removing, or 
transferring from one place or person to 
another ; transfer ; removal. 

* 2. A causing to remove from one part of 
the body to another : as, the translation of a 
disease. 

3. The removal or transference of a person 
from one office or charge to another ; specif., 
in episcopal chnrches, the transfer of a bishop 
from one see to another, and in the Scottish 
Chnrch, the transfer of a minister from one 
pariah to another. 

*• Tho translation of th* ArchhUhop of Toledo to 
tho see of Seville wu »imounced ."— Daily Telegraph. 
Jen. is, ISM. 

* 4. The removal of a person to heaven 
without being subjected to death. 

“ Before his translation ho had thi* testimony, that 
he pleased God.*’— Hebrew* xi. 6. 

f Used specially of Enoch (Gen. v. 24) and 
Elijah (2 Kings ii. 1-11). 
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and by repairing them make them appear as if loft 
off with hardly any wear— as If they wore only 
soiled.' "—May hew : London Labour k London Poor, 
ii. 40. 

* IL Bhet. : Transference of the meaning of 
a word or phrase ; metaphor ; tralatian. 

% Motion of translation : Motion of a body 
from one place to another in such a way that 
ali ita points move in parallel straight lines. 
It ia opposed to a motion of rotation and to a 
motion partly of translation and psrtiy of 
rotation. 

• tr&n» la-tt-ti 0 U 8 , a. [Lat translaticius, 
tralaticius, from translatus, pa. par. of trans- 
fero =: to trausfer, to translate (q.v.).] 

1. Metaphorical ; not literal ; tralatitious. 

“ Wo allow him tbo use of those word* in a trarnla- 
titious, abusive sense." — Translation of Plutarch e 
Morals. 

2. Brought from another place ; not native. 

** 1 have frequently doubted whether it be a pura 
Indigene, or translatitious." — Evelyn : Sylea, bk. 1., oh. 

* tr&ns - lat' - ive, a. [Lat. translativus.] 
[Translate.) Pertaining or relating to trans- 
ference of meaning. 

" if our feet poetical! want those qualities it cannot 
be aayde a footo in *eoce transiatis* a* here. -Putten- 
ham : English Poe tie, bk. IL ch. lit 

tr&ns lat -or, * trans-lat-our, t. [Eng. 
translate); -or.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. One who translates ; one who removes, 
transfers, or changes. 

“The changer and translator of kyngedow* and 
tymea"— Joyce : Expos, of Daniel, oh. v. 

2. One who translates or renders into 
another language ; one who expresses the 
sense of words in 008 language by equivalent 
words in another. 

“ To the great task each bold translator came." 

Pitt; To Mr. Pope. 

3. A cobbler of a low class who manufac- 
tures boots aud shoes from the material of 
old ones, selling them at a low price to second- 
hand dealers. (Slang.) 

“ The cohhler i* affronted If you don’t call him Mr. 
Trarttlalor.'—T. Brown: Works, 111. 73. 

4. (PL) : Second-hand boots mended and 
eold at a low price. 

“To wear a pair of seoood-hand [boots) or translator* 
. . . is felt as a hitter degradation." — Mayhete: London 
Labour k London Poor. 

II. Telea. : An instrument, sucb as s relay, 
for repeating a message upon a second circuit 
when the line-circuit of the former circuit is 
too feeble to carry the signal to the ultimata 
station. 

• tX&M-la'-tor-jf, a. [Eng. translate) ; -ory.) 
Transferring ; serving to translate. 

“The transla tory is a Ho that transfers tbe merit* of 
a maa's good action to another more deserving. -Jr 


• tr&na-la'-tresa, ». [Eng. transLaMf) ; -rest.] 
A female translator. 

“The compliment to th* translatrest is daintily 
ooncelved.” — C. Lamb : Letter to Southey. 

* tr&ns-la-va'-tion, s. [Lat trans = across, 
over, and* lavatio = a washing.) [Lave.] A 
laving or lading from one vessel to anotiier. 

*• Thl* transJavation ought so long to be continued 
out of oa® vessel! into another, untfll *och time a* it 
have done casting any residence down wani ; for the 
sediment that resteth in th* bottom is tha best. — 
P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxxiv., ch. xviil. 

tr&ns-llt'-er-ate, v.t. [Lat. trans = across, 
over, and litera = a letter.) To express or 
write, as words of a language having peculiar 
alphabetic characters, in the alphabetic 
characters of anotiier language ; to spell in 
different characters expressing the same 
sound : as, To transliterate Greek into 

English characters. 

tr falE -Ut-er-a'-tlon, a. [Transliterate.) 
The* act of transliterating ; the rendering of 


t»SU. ptfilt, cat, jeU, chorus, $hln, bench; go, *em; thin, this; sin, a;; expect, yraophon, 1 

clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shun; -tion. -^lon = shttn. -clous, -Uous. -sious = shfis. -hie. -die. to = bA d*L 
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the characters of one language by equivalent 
ones in another. 

. ^1 ® 'transliteration ofton /all* to convey * true 

Idea of the pronunciation/ — .4 :hcmxum, Oct. 14. isra. 

* tr&n^-lo-ca'-tion, t [Pref. trans-, ami 
Eng. location (q.v.). 1 The remorel of things 
reciprocally to each other’e places; inter* 
change of place; substitution of things for 
each other. 

“ The moet a e table of theee offices that can be 
Melgued to the spirit of nature, and that suitably to 
hi* name, le the trawsloearioH of the eoole of beeete 
into each matter at ia most fitting far them. "-M ora: 
Immort, of the Soul, hk- liL, eh. xuL 

* trftns luce', r.f. [Lat. tmnsluceo, from 
trans — through, across, and luceo — to ahine.] 
To ahine through. 

" Let joy tramtluce thy Beauty'* blandishment. " 

Dawiet: Holy Roode, p. 2«. 

tr&na-lu'^enge, tr&ns-lu'-cen-cjf, s. 

[Eng. transluren(t) ; -cr, -cy.] 

1. The quality or state of being translucent, 
the property, as of a mineral, ground glass, or 
oiled paper, of allowing raya of light to pass 
through, but not ao as to render the form or 
. colour of objects on tha other aida distingush- 
able through it. 

I have for trial 1 * nk« taken lump* of rock crystal, 
and heating them red-bet in a crucible, I found, ac- 
cording to *iy expectation, that being quenched In 
» if water, even those, tiiat remained in seemingly 
entire jumps, exchanged tlieir tratulucency for white- 
ness."— Boyle: Works, L 70S 
• 2. Transparency. 

trSdij lu'-^^nt, a. [Lat, translucent , pr. 
par. of transluceo = to ahina through.] 
[Transluce.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. Allowing raya of light to past through, 
but not ao as to render the form or colour of 
objects on tha other aide distinguishable. 

2. Transparent, clear. 

“ The aplifted frame, compact at every joint. 

And overlaid with dear translucent gifts*.* 

Cowper : Tati, ill. 4SS. 

IL Min.: So nearly opaque that objects 
are scarcely if at all visible through it. 

* tr &n§-lu'-£9nt-l& adv. [Eng. translucent ; 
-iy.] In a translucent manner; eo as to be 
partially visible through. 

M Amber, Wher* flies alighting are often times trans. 
huxntlv imprisoued. —Drat tom: Edward IV. to Mis- 
tress Shore. 

* tr&n^lu'^Id, a. [Lat translucidus, from 
trans = across, through, and lucidus — clear, 
lucid (q.v.). J Transparent, clear. 

“ In anger the spirits ascend and wax eager; which 
U mod in the eyes, because they ars trtsn*lucid. m — 
Bacon .* Eat Rise., i #7k 

• tr&n^-Iu'-nar, * trfcns-lu 1 -nar-J, a. 

[Pref. irons-, and Eng. lunar, Zuitary.] Being 
or situated beyond tha moon. (Opposed to 
sublunary.) 

" Next Marlow, bathed in the Thespian *prings. 

Had In him those hrare translunary things 
That the Brat poets had : hie raptures were 
All air and Are." Drayton : Of Poets tt Poesy. 

• tr&na-ma-rine', a. [Lat transmarine, 
from trans = beyond, across, aod marinus — 
marine (q.v.).] Lying or being beyond or 
on tha other aide of the aea ; found beyond 
the aea. 

“ togged if the cw were just thus, 1 1 wa* very hard 
with good people of the transmarine cbnrche* ; but f 
have here two things to consider."— Bp. Taylor ; Evisc. 
Asserted, § It 

• trdns' me-a ble, • trans me-at-o-ble, 

o. [Tranbmeatb.] Capable of being trans- 
meated or traversed. (^<A.) 

" tr&n^-mo-ate, v.t. [Lat. transmeatus , pa. 
par. of transmeo = to go through or across : 
trans = across, through, and meo = to go, to 
pasa] To pasa ovar or beyond. ( Coles .) 

* trin^ me-a-tion, s. [Transmeate.] Tha 

act of trausmeating or passing over orthrougb. 
{Bailey.) h 

•tr&ns-mew' (ew as u), • trans-mewe, 

* trans-mu e, v.t. & i. [Pr. iransmuer, from 
Lat. transmuto = to transmute (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To change, to tranaforra, to 
transmute. 

" They Instead, u If transmeedd to stone. 

Mar veil'd be conkl with such sweet art onlts 
The lights and shades of manners" 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, ii. i% 

B. Intrant. : To change. 

* Thor# with thy colour well tnmmnw" 

Demount of the Rose. 


* tr&n$ -mi-grant, * tr - mi- grant, 

a. & s. [Lat. tratismigrans, pr. par. of trans- 
migro = to transmigrate (q.v.).] 

A. At adj . ; Passing into another state or 
country for residence, or into another form or 
body ; migrating. 

B. As substantive : 

1. One who migrates or passes into another 
country for residence ; an emigrant. 

“ Besides an onion in sovereignty, or a conjunction 
In pacts, there are other implicit coofederatloue, that 
of coloolea or transmigrants towards their mother 
nation .’— Baoon ; Holy War. 

2. Ona who passes into another atate or 
body. 

* tr &ns -mi grate, v.i. [Lat .transmtgratus, 
po. pnr. of transmigro = to migrate across or 
from ona place to another : trans — across, 
aud migro — to migrate (q.v.).] 

1. To pass from one place, country, or juris- 
diction to another for the pnrpoae of residence ; 
to emigrate. 

“ This complexion Is maintained by generation ; so 
that strangers contract It not. aud tbs natives which 
transmigrate omit it, not without commixture.*— 
Browne: Vulgar Brrvurs. 

2. To pass from one body into another. 

** Plutarch himself there dsfeuds the mortality of 
demon*, but this ouly as to their cor |»o real part, that 
they die to their present bodies, aud trtsnsmurrttle 
into others, ttastr soul* iu the msau time remaining 
immortal aud incorruptible." — Cudworth : InttlL 
System, p. 424. 

trftng -mi -gr a-tl on, * trans mi-gra-ci- 
oun, * trans-my-gra-cl-onn, s. [Fr. 
transmigration, from Lat. transinigrationem, 
accus. of transmigratio, from transmigrate, 

§ a. par. of fronsmiyro = to transmigrate (q.v.) ; 

p. transmigration, trasmigracUm ; Ital. 
transmigrations.] 

* L Ord. Lang . : The act of transmigrating ; 
passing from one place or country to another 
for purposes of residence ; emigration. 

** From David to the transmigracioun of Bahfloyne 
ben foort^ne geuentcionoa snd from th* transmigra- 
cioun of Bahlloyue to Crlat ben fonrtene geuerscionn*. ' 
— Wydiffe : Matthew i. 17. 


IL Compar. Bdig.: Metempsychosis ; the 
doctrine of the passage of tha soul from ona 
body into another. It appears among many 
savage races in tha form of tha belief that 
ancestral aoula return, imparting their own 
likeness to their descendants and kindred, 
aod Tylor (Prim. Cult., ii. 17) thinks that this 
notion may have been extended ao as to taka 
In the idea of rebirth in bodies of animals. In 
this form tha belief has no ethical value. 
Transmigration first appears as a factor in tha 
gradual purification or tha spiritual part of 
man, and its return to God, tha source ami 
origin of all things, in tha religion of tha 
anciant people uf India, whence it passed to 
tha Egyptians, and, according to Herodotus 
(ii. 123), from them to the Greeks. It was ona 
of tha characteristic doctrines of Pythagoras, 
and Pindar the Pythagorean (Olytnp. ii., antis. 

4) lets the soul return to bliss after passing 
three unblemished lives on earth. Plato in 
tha dream of Er (Rep. x) deals with the con- 
dition and treatment of departed souls ; and 
(Phcedo, vi. 14) extends the period of tha re- 
turn of souls to God to ten thousand years, 
during which time they inhabit the bodies of 
men aod animals. Ennius seems to have in- 
troduced tha doctrina among the Romans 
(Lucretius: de Her. Nat., L 120-4). Virgil LEa., 
vi 713-15), Peraius (vi. 6), and Horaca ( Ep ., II. 

i. 52), allude to it, and Ovid (Metam., xv. 153, 
sqq.) seta forth the philosophy and preexiat- 
encea of Pythagoras. Traces of it appear in 
tha Apocrypha (t.g. Wisd. vili., 20), and that 
at least aoma Jaws held it In tha time of 
Jesus seams Indicated in tha disciples' ques- 
tion (John Is. 2). St. Jerome (Ep. ad Demetr.) 
alludes to tha existence of a belief in transmi- 
gration among tha Gnostics, and Origen adopted 
this belief as the only meana of explain- 
ing aome Scriptural difficulties, such as tha 
struggle of Jacob and Esau before birth (Gen. 
xxv. 22) and the selection of Jeremiah (Jer. i. 

5) l In modem times Lessing held it and 
taught It in hia essay (Dan uiek r alt fiinf 
Sinnefur den Menschen sein Jconnen) ; it formed 
part of the ayatem of Swedenborg (7 Ym« 
Christian Religion, 13) and Charles Kingsley 
seams to hava written hia Water Babies to put 
on record hia belief in Transmigration. 
Figuier deals with tiia subject in his book, Le 
Undemain de la Mart, of which there is an 
Eugiiah edition. The Day after Death: Our 
Future Life, according t« Science. (See extract.) 

“ On* of the most noUbls point* about the theory 
of transmigration is It* close bearing open a thought 


which lies very deep in the history of philosophy, th* 
development -theory of orrojic life iu successive 
■t****, Ao elevation feom th* vegetable to the lower 
animal life, and thence onward through the higher 
animals toin>ui, to say uothingof #cperhuuuie beuifra 
h «7« • ^ewslou of diet! net In- 

dividuals. but Is brought by the theory of meteor 
psychosi* wlthiu the comps** of the successive vege- 
* “ oe ” 

• ‘rails ml gra tor,,. (Eng.im««l»rol(«); 
-or.] Ona who transmigrates. 

“ Whenever vt dnd a people begin to esvlve io 
lxteratore, it wa» owing to oue of thew esnsee : either 
trftnfTn ^}iratort from those part* coiotug end 
settling among them, or else to their going tlifther fo* 
instruction." — KUis: Knowledge qf Dirine Things, 

• trftns im'-gra-tor j, a. [Eng. frarwwi- 
grat(c); -o ry.\ Passing from one place, atate, 
or body to another. 

tr&nj-mls-sl-bfl'-l-tjr, e. [Eng. transmiss- 
ible ; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
transmissible. 

u a delightful transmUsibility of blood in 
*U his heroes” — Century Magazine, June. IMS, p. »j. 

tr&uy-mls -8i-ble» a. [Fr.] 

1. Capable of being transmitted or passed 
from ona to another. 

2. Capable of being transmitted through 
a body or aubatance. 

tr&n$ mlss'-ion (ss as sh), a. [Lat. franj- 
miasto, from transvussus, pa. par. of frans- 
mitto = to traasmit (q.v.); Fr. transmission ; 
Bp.transmisicn, trasmislon; Ital. frasTOWume.] 

1. Tha act of transmitting or of sending 
from one person or place to another ; trans- 
mittal, transference ; a passing on or over. 

“In the experiment of transmission of the *e*. 
water Into tbs pit*, th* w«.ter riseth ; but In tlie ex. 
perim*ut of transmission of the water through the 
vessels, it fnlleth.^ Bacon: Eat. JUst., f 2. 

2. A passing through, aa of light through 
glass or other transparent body. 

•* Their reflexion or transmission depends on th* 
constitution of the sir *nd water behind the glss*. 
ai*d uot the striking of the r»y* npon th* part* ol th* 
glass. —Newton ; OpticJis. 

3. The act of passing down (physical charac- 
teristics or peculiarities) from a parent or 
parents to offspring. 

‘‘Equal transmissions of ornamental characters to 
both mim. —Darwin : Descent of Mass (*d. 2nd), p. biZ 

* mis'-Bive, a. [Lat. transmissui, p&. 

par. of fro7wai«o= to tran8iult(q.v.).] Trans 
mitted ; derived from one to auother ; sent ot 
passed on. 

“ To the great bouse thy fsvonr shall be shown. 

The father'* star trantmissioe to the uoil" 

Prior : Carmen Secular*. 

trs£n£-mlt', v.t. [Lat. transmitto = bo send 
over or acrqsa, to desfiatch, to transmit : trans 
= across, over, and mitto— to send ; Fr. trans- 
mitre ; Sp. transmittir, trasmitir ; Jtal. Inn* 
mettere.) 

1. To cause to pass over or tlirongb ; to send 
or despatch from one person or place to an- 
other ; to hand on ; to pass on ; to hand or 
pass down : aa. To transmit a letter thnongh 
tha post. Light Is transmitted from the sun 
to tha earth ; cfvil and religious liberties have 
been transmitted to us by our ancestors, and 
we ought to transmit them to our children. 

2. To anffer to pass through ; as, Glass 
tronamifs light 

tr&ns-mlt'-tal, t. [Eng. transmit; -at] The 
act of transinitting ; transmission, transfer. 

“Beside* the transmittuf to EngUnd of two-thirds 
of th# rtvttmei of litlind, th«j mikooorcmtQtrrtrc* 
for their #iipermimer*r y pretenders to office*” 

* tr&n$f-mlt'-tan 9 e, e. dEng. tmtsmit; 
-anct.\ Tha act of transmitting ; tha state of 
being transmitted ; transmittal. 

tr&n^-mlt'-ter, i. [Eng. transmit; -er.] 

L Ord. lang . : Ona who or that which 
transmita. 

“ He Uvea to build, not bcwjt. * generous rscs : 

No tenth transmitter ot a. foolub face." 

Saeag* : The Bastard. 

IL Technically: 

L Teleg.: The sending or despatching lo- 
atrument, especially that, under tha automatic 
eastern, in which a paper strip with perfora- 
tions representing tha Morsa or similar alpha- 
bet is passed rapidly through, tha contacts 
being made by metallic points wherever a 
perforation occurs, and prevented where the 
paper is an pierced. 

2. Telephone : Tha funnel for receiving the 


&te, t&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, wore, w$lt work, who, *6n ; mute. cub. cure, qmite, cur, rule, full : try, Syrian, ue, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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voice and conveying the waves of aonnd upon 
the thin iron diaphragm. [Telephone.] 

tx&ns-mlt'-ti-ble, * 

a. [Eng. transmit ; -aM«.] 

L Capable ' of being transmitted ; trans- 
missible. 

* 2. Capable of being put, thrown, or pro- 
jected across. 

“A kransmUtabte gallerv oyer any ditch or breach 
in a tjwn waU. with « blind and parapet, cannon, 
proof."— Worcester: Century of Inwentiont, i 73. 

trdns-mSg-ri-fi-ca'-tion, *. [Eng. ( rans- 
mogrify; -caria».l The act of transmogrify- 
ing ; the state of being transmogrified 

it ha* undergone a greet trantmogriM at ^ m - H ~ 
Galt. 

trSns-mog'-rl-f y, * tritn^-mSg'-ra-pIxy, 

v t. [First element trans; etymology of second 
eiement doubtful.] To transform Into amne 
other person or thing ; to change ; to meta- 
morphose. 

“ Angnrtln* seems to have had a amall dooh^ whether 
Apuk'ios wm really tranvnographied into *u a**. — 
Jortin : JUccleu. Hist., L 254. 

• tr&n§ move', v.t. [Pref. frarw-, and move.] 
To transform, to change. 

« Yet lore I* surieln. and Satumlik* seen*. 

At he did for Erigone it prove. 

That to n eeuUure did himself* tmntmowe. 

Spenser: F. JIL xL 4ft 

4 r&na-mu-ta-bfV-*-tfr a. [Eng. trans- 
mutable ; -«?/.*] The quality or state of being 
t ran a mu table ; susceptibility of change into 
another nature or substance. 

tr&ns-mu'-ta-ble, o. [Fr.] Capable of being 
transmuted or changed into another nature or 
substance ; susceptible of change Into a dif- 
ferent nature or form. 

»• The Aristotelian*, who believe water and mir \ to be 
reciprocally tra nrmuta ble. do thereby fancy an affinity 
between them, that I am not yet convinced of. — 
Boyle : Works, lit Ml. 

tr&ns -mn’-ta- ble -ness, a. [Eng. trans- 
mutable ; -ness.'] The quality or state of being 
tranamutable ; transmutability. 

"Some learned modern natural let* have conjectured 
at the easy transmutabtene** of water ^by what hap- 
pent in garden* and orchard*, where the lama *bo*er* 
or rain, after a long drought, makes a great uu mber of 
differing plant* to flourish. —Boyle: W orks, lli. *9. 

« tr&ns-mu'-ta-biy, adv. [Eng. transmut - 
ab(le) ; -ly.\ In a transin u table manner ; with 
capacity of being changed into another nature 
or substance. 

trins'-mij-tate, v.t. [Let. transmutatus, 
pa. par. of transmuto = to transmute (q.v.).] 


ft 


So transmute, to transform, 

" Her fortune her fair face first transmsstated.*- 

Vicar*. 

tr&na-mu-ta'-tion,* trans-mu-ta-cl-on, 

s. [Fr. traiismutation , from Lat. transmuta- 
lionem, accua. of franjmufafio, from transmit- 
iatusy pa. par. of transmuto =s to transmute 

(q.v.>] 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of transmuting or changing Into 
a different form, nature, or substance. 

* The principal oporatloo* of nature are. not the 
abaotote annihilation and new creation of what we 
call material substances, hat the temporary extinction 
aud reproduction, or, rather in ou» word, the trans- 
mutation ot form *.”— Jones : Hymn to Durga. (Arg 

2. The atate of being transmuted or changed 
into a different fonn, nature, or substance, 

" Am I not old 8ty’a *on, hy birth • pedlar, hy win- 
ce tion acardtnaker, hy transmutation a bear herd I — 
Shaketp. : Taming of the, Shrew, (Induct. 2.) 

* 3. Successive change; change of ooe thing 
for another. 

“ The nme land suffereth *uodry transmutations of 
owner* within ooe term.**— Bacon : Office of Aliena- 
fiOTI. 

H Technically 

1 . Alchemy: The changing of base metals 
Into gold or silver. 

“The f^her U, when the conversion 1* into a body 
meerhr u 0 w. and which wa* not before; a* U silver 
ebon la he tnrned to gold ; or iron to copper t and thi* 
conversion is better called for distinction sake fran*- 
mutation.'' —Bacon : Nat. Hist., i 838. 

2. BioL : The change of one species Into 
another. 

“The transmutation of specie* is, in the vulgar 
philosophy, pronounced Impossible : *nd certainly it 
f* a thing of difficult!*, and reqnireth d*ep eeareh into 
Bator*."— Bacon : Nat Hist-, f 525. 

3. Getrni. : The change or rednctlon of one 
figure or body into another of the same area 
or solidity, but of ft different form, as of * 
triangle Into a square ; transformation. 


transmutation-hypothesis, a. 

Biol. : The most generally received form of 
the doctrine of Evolution ; transformlaraCq.v.). 
“The transmutation hypothesis consider* that all 
existing specie* are the r«»ult of th* modification of 
pre-existing specie*, aud thos* of their predcoewor*, 
by agencies similar to those which at the present day 
produce varieties end race\ and therefore in an alto- 
gether natural way ; and it is a probable, though not 
a neoe*anry consequence of this hypothesis, that all 
living beings have arlaeu from a single stock. The 
transmutation hypothesis ... is perfectly consistent 
either with the conception of a epecinl creation of * 
primitiv* germ, or with tha euppositlon of it* having 
arisen, ee a modification of Inorganic matter, by natu- 
ral cause*."— Huxley : Lay Sermons, pp. 279-280. 

transmutation of energy, a. [Trans- 

formation OF ENEROV.] 

trdns mu-ta -tlon-Ist, s. [Eng. transmu- 
tation ; -1st.] One who believes in the trans- 
mutation of metals or apeciea. 

trSn^-mute', v.t. [Lat. transmuto, from trans 
= across, over, and mvto = to change ; Sp. 
transmutar, tram/utar, tramudar ; Ital. tras* 
mutare, tramviare .] 

1 . To change from one form, nature, or 
substance Into another ; to transform. 

" Which is our human nature** highert dower, 

Control* them and subdues, transmutst, bereave* 

Of their bad influence, and their good receives." 
Wordsworth : Character of the Happy Warrior . 

• 2. To alter, to commute. 

"Then the emperoor haoyng compassion ot the fore* 
nainyd Barnsrde, for so ntcohe as n« was the eone of 
Fspyn, lost kyog of Italy, A his net* kyonesman, 
transmut yd the sentence of deth vuto perpetuyte of 
pry son, A iceyDge of his syght.” — .* Chrvnycle, 
ch, clix. 

tran^-mut'-Sd, pa. par. & a. [Transmute.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1 . Ord. Lang. : Transformed or changed Into 
another form, nature, or anbstauce. 

2. Her. : The same as Counterchanoed (q.v.). 

tr&ns -mut’-er, a. [Eog. tmnsmut(e); -er.] 
One who or that which transmutes or trans- 
forms. 

* tr&ns-mu'-tu-al, a. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng Tmutuat (q.v.).J Reciprocal, commutual. 

tr&ns-na-ta'-tion, *. [Lat transnatatio, 
front trausnatatus, pa. par. of transnato =■ to 
awim across: fran< = across, and nata = to 
swim.] The act of swimming across. 

tr&na-na'-ture, v.t. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. nature (q.v.).] To transfer or transform 
the nature of. 

«• Por. a* he sayth, w# axe tnuieelemented, or t ran*- 
nattered, and changed iuto ChrUte, eueu so. and none 
otherwise, weo sale. The bread 

ohanged iotoChriites body. —Jewell : Replle te'JL Bar- 
dinge, p. 038. 

* trS.ns-nor'-mal, a. [PreL trans-, and Eng. 
normul (q.v.).] ’ Not normal in character. 
(Applied to something In excess of or beyond 
the normal or usual atate.) 

tx&ns- 6 - 9 e-&n’-fo (9 as six), a. [Pref. trans-, 
and Eng. oceanic (q.v.).] 

1. Being or lying beyond the ocean ; being 
on the other aide of the ocean. 

*’ The administration of the fronjoceowfc possession* 
of France."— 0 Server, Jsn. 10. 1886. 

2. Crossing or passing over the ocean. 

■* The final statements of the cable comuaulc* upon 
the reduction of the teriff* for transoceanic m***agea 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept U, 1885. 

tr&n -B^m, *tran- 
Bome, * tran - som - 
mcr, * tran-gnm- 
mer, *tran-son, s. 

[Prob. a corrupt, of Lat. 
tratustrum = a transom 
(Skcat), from trans = 
across. Tha form fran- 
sommer la due to Fr. som- 
mier — a piece of timber 
called a summer (q.v.).] 

[Brest-summer.I 

I, ArcK: A term ap- 
plied to horizontal atone 
bara or divisions of win- 
dows. They seldom occur 
previous to the fifteenth 
century, and were anme- 
timea embattled, as at 
Brasenose College, Ox- 
ford. At Bloxhain Church, Oxfordshire, the 
transoms of a large Perpendicular window are 
decorated’ with a row of the Tudor flower 
(q.v.). (Bloxanu) 
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2. Build. : A horizontal piece framed acroai 
a doorway or a double-light window. The 
cross- bar separating a door from the fanlight 
above it. 

" But onlie frank* porta, raisins, beames, pricka- 
portt, groundsels, rummer (or donnantsf transoms, 
aud suoh princlpaU."-*/7oH»uA*d.* Descr. Bug., bk. 11.. 
ch. aiL 

3. Ordn. : A horizontal piece connecting the 
cheeka of a gun-oarriage. 

4. ShipbuiltL : A beam bolted serosa th« 
aternpost, 
supporting 
the after end 
of a deck 
and giving 
shape to the 
atern. Tho 
third, se- 
cond, and 
first tran- 
soms are, 
referring to 
them In the 
rising order, 
below the 
deck tran- 

wlnff t ran^ #TMlir or * air * • aowlir0 T * AW501t 
anwr, th* 1. Upper deck transom ; 2, Helm port 

80m 18 tnO transom ; a Wing port trnu*om ; 4. 

sill of the Transoms ; 8. Rudder ; A 8 t«m 

cun - room port: 7. Sid* Counter timber; ft 

porL tZ fa ** • 1 V™* * ,<k 

helm tran- 
som is at the head of the stern-post, and 
forms the head of the ports. 

" Ths long-boat at thi* tim* moo rod **t*rn, wa* on 
a sudden canted so high, that It broke th*fran*on of 
th* commodore’s gallery, whose cab n was on th* 
quarter-dock. ’—Anson : Voyages, bk. iU.,ch. it 

6 . Surv . ; The vane of a ernss-ataff. 

transom-knee, s. 

Shipbutld. : A knee bolted to a transom snd 
after-timber. 

transom-stern, «. 

Shipbuild. : A aquare atern. [Transom, 8 .) 
transom-window, s. 

Building : 

1 . A window divided by a transom. 

2. A window over the transom of a door. 

* tr&ns'-p&-dane, o. (Lat. trantpadanuSy 
from frans = acrosa, lieyond, aud Padus = the 
Po.j Beyond or lying beyond, or on the side 
of the river Po. [Cisfadane,] 

•’The transpadane Teptihlica"— £wr*e. 

Tf Applied to Lombardy snd part of the 
Yenetisn territories when formed by Napalenn 
Into a republic in May, 179G. Next year he 
merged it in the Cisalpine repnblic. 

* tr&ns - par©', v.i. [Lat trans= through, 
and pareo — to appear.] 

]. To appear through. 

*• But through th* yce of that vnlast disdain* 

Yet still transpares her picture and my pain*. 

Stirling: Aurora, xeix. 

2. To become transparent. 

•* Oft haue I wish't, whilst in this statu I wa*. 

That th* alabaster bulwark* might tnnujwra 
Stirling: Aurora, IxxtiL 

* tr&ns-par'-en 9 e, r. [Eng. transparent); 
-ce.\ The quality or atate of being trans- 
parent ; transparency. 

'Mongst which clear amber l*Hied Mxnntd to he, 
Through whose trans/wreue* you might easily see 
Th* bed* of pearl whereon the gum did xleep. 

Drayton : Man in the Moon. 

tr&ns-par'-9n-9& *. [Eng. transparent); 
-cy.\ 

1 . The quality or atate of being transparent ; 
that atate or quality of bodies by which they 
allow rays of light to pass through them, ao 
that the forma, hues, and distances of object* 
can be distinguished through them ; dia- 
phaneity. 

“The man should hold forth a pure taper, that hi* 
wife may. by seeing th* Lesuti** and transpar^cy ot 
that chry*t*l, drew her mind snd her body by th* 
light of so pur* reQexiou*."— Bp. Toylor: Sermons, 
voL 1., *er. 18. 

2. Anything that is transparent ; apeclf., a 
picture painted on transparent or semi- trans- 
parent materials, such os glass or thin can- 
vas, to be viewed by the natural or artificial 
light ahlnlng through it. 

*• Father Ferry and I took transparencies of the 
little photo* h* took of ray station. — Car** .* » mu* 
at the I tie of Desolation 11174), p- 104. 

tr&ns-par'-ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. troiw = 
through, and parens, pr. par. of pareo = to 
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transparently— transplendently 


appear; Sp. transparent*, trasparcnte; ItaL 
traspartnU.) 

L Literally : 

1. Having the property or quality of trans- 
mitting rays of light, so that the forms, 
colours, and distances of objects can be dis- 
tinguished through; pervious to light; dia- 
phanous, pellncid. 

U The power possessed by certain solids of 
transmitting light Is a remarkable one, of 
which qo adequate explanation has yet been 
given. It is an interesting fact that Hub 
property seema in a measure opposed to that 
of the transmission of electricity, no transparent 
substance being an electric conductor, while 
the beet conductors seem to be the most opaque 
substances. If light is transmitted by ether 
only, then it would appear as if in transparent 
eubetancea the vibrations of ether are not 
disturbed, while in opaqne substances they are 
absorbed and destroyed. 

2. Admitting the passage of light ; having 
Interstices so that things are visible through. 

** And heaven did this trans pa rent veil provide. 
Because she bod no guilty thought to hide.** 

Dry dm ; On th e Monument </ a Fuir Maiden. Lady. 

* 3. Bright, shining, clear. 

"The glorious sun's transparent beams." 

Shakesp.: 3 henry VI .. ilL 1. 

II. Fig. : Easily seen through ; not suffi- 
cient to hide what underlies ; evident, plain : 
as, a transparent motive, a transparent excuse. 

transparent-colors, i. cl. Colors 
that transmit light readiiy. Such only are 
used for painting on glass, and most water- 
colors . are more or less transparent. It is 
sometimes necessary to make such, colors 
more nr iess opaque by the admixture of 
body colors. (Opposed to opaque colors. 
which only reflect light.) 

tr&ns-piir'-^nt-ljf, adv. [Eng. transparent; 
4y.] in a transparent manner ; so as to be 
seen through. 

trAna-par -ent nes*, s. [Eng. transparent; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being trans- 
parent; transparency. 

* tr&ns - pass', v.t. & L [Pref. Irons-, and 
Eng. pass (q.v.>] 

A. Trans . ; To pass over. 

"The river Hyphasls, or, as Ptolemy c&lleth it, 
Bipula, vu Alexander's now ultra; which yet he 
transpasxkl. and Mt op altara ou the other aide."— 
Gregors: hot— on Scripture, p. 76. (1S84.) 

B. Intrant. : To pass by or away. 

" Thy form and flattered hue. 

Which a ball ao aoou trantpatt, 

la far more fair than U thy Icolcing-glaa*." 

Daniel : A Description of Beauty. 

* tr&ns-pass'-a-ble, o. [Eng. transpass ; 
-able. ] Capable of being tranapassed or passed 
over. 

* tr&n£-p&t-ron-ize, v.t. [Pref. Iran#-, 
and Eng. patronise (q.v.).] To transfer the 
patronage of. 

" To tmnspatronise from him 
To yon mine orphan mine." 

tTamer; Albion* England, lx. 43. 

* tr&n-spe'~cl-ate (ci as shl), v.t. [Pref. 
Iroiw-, and Lat. speciaius ~ shaped, formed 
from species (q.v.).*] To transform. 

" I do uot credit those t rana forma tioua of reaaon- 
able creatures into beasts, or that the devil hath 
power to transpeciat* a mao into * hone ."— Eroemei 
Eeligio Medici, pt L. f 

* trAn splc -n-oiis, a. [Lat transpicio = 
to see through : trans = through, and specio 
= to look, to see.) Transparent; pervious 
to the Bight ( Milton : P. L, viiL 140.) 

* tr&ns pierge', v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
pierce (q.v.).] To pierce through, to pene- 
trate ; to pass through. 

" Antflochos. m TfaoQu turned him round, 

Tranipttrced hla back with * dishonest wound." 

Pope: homer ; Iliad alii. 09L 

tr&n^-pir'-a-’ble, a. [Eng. transpire) ; -able.) 
Capable of transpiring ; capable of being tran- 
spired. 

tr&n^-pir a -tion, s. [Fr.] [Transpire.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : The set or process of tran- 
spiring ; exhalation through the skla ; evapo- 
ration. 

"They conceive also, that the Individuation and 
Mn.ru c*« of men ’a persons. doe* uot necessarily depend 
flpou theuumcrical Identity of ail the parts of matter, 
because. wo never continue thus the same, our bodies 
alwara flowiur like a river, and passing «w«y hy in. 
sensible transpiration."— CUdseorthllnteU. System. 


2. Bot. : The emission of watery fluid from 
the leaves of plants, a process continually 
going du. The vapour from the watery con- 
tents of the cells passes from them into the 
intercellularadjacent spacesand caoals, thence 
into the chambers beneath the stomata, finally 
reaching the external atmosphere either by 
them or by the invisible porea nf the epi- 
dermis. The vapour is in most cases invisible, 
but sometimes the water distils in drops 
large enough to be easily seen. The amouot 
of moisture thus given off depends on the 
amount of moisture in the atmosphere, the 
temperature, any concussions to which the 
plant may be subjected, and the age and size 
of the leaves. Transpiration in plants ie 
analogous to perspiration in animals. 

"If transpiration ia suddenly « topped ia branches 
which ordinarily transpire rtroagly. the leaves fall, 
while plants which thrive In a moist atmosphere 
ofteu preserve thair leaves for * long time in saturated 
air." — Field, Jan. 1, 1887. 

H I. Pulmonary transpiration : 

PhysioL : The exhalation of watery vaponr 
from the lungs. It becomes visible In frosty 
weather, and condenses on the beard and 
raouetache. It varies in amount according to 
the proportion of water In the blood and of 
aqueous vapour in the atmosphere. 

2. Transpiration of gases: The motion of 
gases through a capillary tube. The velocity 
of transpiration is independent of the rate of 
diffusion. Ganot: Physics (ed. Atkinson), 
1 143, gives the following laws on the oubject : 

(1) For tfaa same gas the rate cf transpiration in- 
ereaaea, other thing* being equal, directly as the 
preeaure ; that ia. equal volumes of air of different 
densities require times inversely proportional to 
their densities. 

(2) With tube* of equal diameters, the volnme 
transpired In equal times is inversely as the length 
ei the tube. 

(3) As the temperature rises the transpiration be- 
comes slower. 

The rate of transpiration is Independent of th# 
material of the tube. ‘ 

3. Transpiration of liquids : The passage of 
liquids through small pores or capillary tubes. 

• tr&ns-pir'-a-tor-ft a. [Eng. fronyptro- 
l(<on); -ory.] Of or pertaining to transpira- 
tion ; transpiring, exhaling. 

tr&ns-jpire’, v.t. [Fr. transpirer, from Lat. 
transpxro •— to breathe through: Irons = 

through, and spiro = to breathe; Sp. Iron- 
spirar, traspirar; ItaL traspirare.) 

L Literally: 

1. To be emitted through the excretories of 
the akin ; to be exhaled ; to pass off in 
insensible perspiration. 

" Blood and fleshy substance . . . nseth to transpire. 
breathe out. and waste away thro' invisible pore*. — 
hoeeell : Letters, hk. L. let 31. 

2. To exhale or emit watery vaponr from 
the surface, 

" Cut h ranches which transpire elowly shed their 
lMves even when lying on the ground.’— Field, Jan. 1, 

IL Figuratively : 

L To escape from aecrecy ; to become 

{ inblic gradually; to ooze out; to come to 
ight ; to become known. 

" This letter goes to you, in that confidence, which 
I always shall, and know that f safely may, place lu 
you and you will uot therefore let oue word of it 
fraiujrfre. — Lord Chesterfield : To 8. Dayrolles, Jam, 

* 2. To be emitted ; to have vent ; to escape. 

" Pierced with a thousand wounds, I yet survive ; 

My pangs are keen, hut no complaint transpires." 
Cowper: ricisntudes in Christian Life. 

3. To occur, to take place, to happen, to 
come to pass. 

" What had transpired during his absence he did 
not know.’—J/rc Beecher Stotoe; Dred, ch. xU. 

• tr&n£-pla?e's v.U [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
place, v. (q.v.).] To pnt or remove into a new 
place. 

" It was transplaced from the left side of th* Vatlcau 
unto a more eminent place.’— Wilkins : Math, Magick, 
ch. x, 

tr&n$-plant\ V.t. [Fr. transplanter, from 
Lat. Irorwpianfo, from trans = across (hence, 
Implying change), end planto = to plant; Sp. 
trasplantar ; Port, transplantar ; Itai. tras- 
plantare .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To remove and plant in another place. 

" Limes thirty years old were transplanted from 
^IsLEn'g 1 xL^ * h * d< th ® allay*. — Macaulay : 

2. To remove from one place to another. ' 

_ . " 9*. lish V the t# took 

Transplanted from her cToady shrine, and plac'd 
In the sun s orlx * MUton : P. L.. viL *40. 


3. To remove and settle or establish for 
residence in another place. 

" If any transplant themselves into plantations 
abroad^ who aro svhf smatlcks or ontiawa snch are not 

IL Med. : To transfer from one part or 
person to another. [Transplantation, II. 2.) 

"The do * con tin a ed [licktngl so long till he . . . 
perfectly cured the sore, hot had the swelling trans. 
planted to himself."— Boyle : Works. IL 1«7. 

tr&ns-pl&n-ta-tion, a. [Fr.] [Trans- 
plant.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

I. The act of transplanting or of removing 
and planting in another place. 

T The time to transplant ahrubs, trees, 
Ac., Is when their energies are in abeyance 
at the fall of the year. November Is a 
good mouth for the transplantation of seed- 
ling stocks and suckers taken from the roots 
of the pear, plum, quince, &c., to prepare 
them for receiving grafts, and stocks of briars 
to be budded with garden species and varie- 
ties. * To render the removal of a tree or bush 
successful, care must be taken not to destroy 
or injure the 6pongioles, these tender portions 
of the root being the channels through which 
nutriment is taken from the ground. In 
piecing the root in the ground, the trench or 
pit intended to receive it must be of sufficient 
breadth at the bottom to allow it and the 
branching rootlets to occupy their natural 
position. Water should be freely supplied, 
but not to euch an extent as to saturate the 
aoiL 

* 2. A removal or transfer from one place to 
another. 

“ transplantation into the Oreek tongue.’— 
More : Philos. Cabbala ; App. 

3. The removal or transfer of persons from 
one place to another for purposes of residence 
settlement, or the like. 

" If thU were done It would only meet the local 
distress, unless you eiiRUged lu a greet transplantation 
of labour into the district in which the work wu 
undertaken. —Daily Telegraph, Feb. 24, US*. 

IL Medical: 

1. The removal of a part of the human 
body to supply a part that has been lost, as 
In the Taliacotian operation (q.v.). 

• 2. An old pretended method of curin'* 
diseases by making them pass from ona 
person to another. 

"He told me, that he had. not vary many months 
•luce, seen a cure by transplantation, performed on 
the eon of oue, that was wont to make chymical 
vessels for me. —Boyle : Works, IL 1*7. 

tr&nj-plant'-er, a. [Eng. transplant ; -rr.] 

1. One who transplants. 

“Yet the planter or transplanter, nine time* In 
necessity of anltiug hU trees to th. 
soiL — Scott .• Prose Works, xaL 118. 

2. A machine or truck for removing trees 



transplanter. 

for replanting; also, an implement for re- 
moving and replanting flowera, bulbs, &c. 

tr An - gpl£n'~ den - c$, ». [Eng. fran- 
rplenden(t }; -cy.] The .quality or atate of 
being transplendent ; eupererainent splendour. 

"The aapernaturol and unimltahle traiuplendency 
cf the Divine presence.”— Vor* : Antidote against 
Idolatry, ch. IL 

* tr&n splen -dent, a. [Lat trans — through 
(hence, denoting* excess), and splendens. pr. 
“ir. of splendeo^ to shine.] Resplendent in 

e highest degree. 

" The bright transplendent glass*." 

Wyatt; Complaint cf Absents of Bit Lose 

* tr&n-spl£n - dent-ljf, adv. [Eng. tran- 
splendent; -Iv.] 'In a transplendent manner 
or degree; with aupereminent; splendour. 

"The divinity, with all its adorable attributes, la 
hypostaicallv. vitally, and transplendently residing In 
this humanity of Christ."— More: Antidote against 
Idolatry, ch. iL 


par. 

the 
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* tr&ns-pSn'-tine» a. [Lat. traits — across, 
beyond, and pons, geoit pontis = a bridge.] 

1. Being Dr lying on the other side Df 
the bridge ; specif., in London, on the south 
aide of the Thames. 

2. Applied to any melodrama in which the 
characters sra overdrawn and the situations 
improbably romantic, from the fact that such 
plays were formerly very popular at the 
Surrey snd Victoria theatres on the south 
side of the Thames. 

“ Even the thoroughgoing transpontine villain 
seems to be guided rather by clmnce than by de- 
sign .”— St James's GaxeUe, Dec. 7, 1887. 

tr&ns-port', v.t. [Fr. transporter , from Lat. 
transporto =r to carry across or over : = 

over, across, and porto — to carry ; Sp. trans- 
porter, trasportar ; ltal. transporters, tras- 
portare .] 

1. To carry or convey from one place to 
another. 

“ Oar shatter'd barks may yet transport os o'er, 

Safe and inglorious, to our native shore.” 

Pop* : Homer ; Iliad 1L 170. 

• 2. To bear ; to carry. 

*' Her ashee . . , 

Transported shell be at high festivals 
Below the kioge and queens of France.” 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., L a 

• 3. To remove or transfer from this world 
to the next. (A euphemism.) 

"Out of doubt he is transported."— Shakesp. : Mid- 
summer Eight's Dream, Iv, 2. 

4. To carry or convey eway into banish* 
ment, as a criminal. [Transportation.] 

" Another ami necessarily highly penal offence 
•gainst public justice is the returning from trace por- 
Utlon, or being at Urge la Greet Britain, before the 
•xnlratiou of the term for which the offender was 
ordered to be transported, or had agreed to transport 
himself, or been aenteaced to penal servitude.”— 
Blackstont : Comment., bk. ir., ch. 10. 

5. To hurry or carry away by violence of 
passion ; to feel beside one's self. 

" You are transported by calamity 
Thither where more attend* you." 

Shakes p. : Coriolanus, L 1. 

ft, To carry away or ravish with pleasure ; 
to entrance ; to ravish. 

“ Those oo whom Christ bestowed miraculous cure# 
were so transported with them, that their gratitude 
supplanted their obedieaoe. “—Decay of Piety. 

CrAns -port, s. [Transport, v .] 

1. The act of transporting ; transportation ; 
carriage. 

" The Romans neglected their maritime affaire ; for 
they stipulated with the Carthaginian# to furnish 
them with ships for transport and war.*— A rbuthnot: 
On Coins. 

2. A ship or vessel employed by a govern- 
ment to carry soldiers, monitions of war, or 
provisions from one place to another, or to 
carry convicts to their destination. 

“Some damage received by two of the transports, 
who. io tacking, run foal of each other."— A nson ; 
Voyages, bk. 1, ch. i 

• 3. A convict sentenced to transportation 
or exile. 

4. Vehement emotion ; passion ; rapture ; 
ecstasy. 

" Now welcomed Monmouth with transports of Joy 
and affection."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

transport-ship, transport-vessel, 

t. A vessel employed in conveying soldiers, 
warlike stores, or convicts ; a transport. 

tr&ns port-a-bll'-I-t^, s. [Eng. transport- 
able; -ity.] ’The quality or state of being 
transportable. 

trdns-pbrt'-a-ble, a. [Eng. transport ; 
-able.] 

1. Cajiable of being transported or conveyed 
from place to place. 

“ The use of the electric light to permit oightwork, 
will be followed io a transportable ahape also In the 
hopfleidi."— Pidd, Jan. IS, 168*. 

2. Implying or involving transportation ; 
subjecting to transportation : as, a transport- 
able offence. 

* tr&ns-port'-al, s. [Eng. transport ; -al .] 
The act of removing from one place to 
another; transportance. 

1 tr&ns-port'-anije, s. [Eng. transport ; 
-ancs.] Conveyance ; transportaion. 

. " 0. be thou my Charon. 

And give m« swift transportance to those field#.” 
Shakesp. : Trvilus A Cressida, iiL 2. 

' tr&ns-port '-ant, a. [Fr., pr. par. of trans- 
porter = to transport (q.v.).] Transporting; 
ravishing ; affording great Joy or rapture. 

” So rapturous a Joy, and transportant love."— More: 
Mystery of Godliness, p. 227. 


tr&ns-por-ta'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. trans- 

portationem, accua. of transportatio, from 
tra ns par tat us, pa. par. of transporto = to trans- 
port (q.v.) ; Sp. transportation, trasportacion ; 
ltal. trasportazione.] 

* 1. The act of transporting, conveying, or 
carrying from one place to another ; transport ; 
carriage; conveyance. 

" If the countries are oear, the difference will be 
smaller, and uiay sometimes be scarce perceptible ; 
because in this case the transportation will be easy.*'— 
Smith: Wealth of nations, bk. !., ch. xl. 

* 2. Transmission ; transference from one 
to another. 

“ 8ome were oot so solicitous to provide against the 
plague, as to know whether we had It from the tualig- 
olty of our owo sir, or by transportation."— Drydsn. 

( Todd. ) 

3. The banishing or sending away of a per- 
80 q convicted of criina nut of the country to 
a panal settlement, there to remain for life or 
for the term to which he has been sentenced. 
Transportation grew out of baaishment. 
During mediaeval times a person who had 
committed ao offenca was in certain circum- 
stances permitted to “abjure the realm" [Ab- 
juration, I. 1.), the country to which he was 
to go not beiag indicated. The first statute 
which eatablisned transportation to English 
colonies was apparently the Act 39'Eliz., cap. 4. 
By 18 Chas. II., cap.'s, passed In 1600, the 
king obtained permission to sentence cri- 
minals to be ‘‘transported to any of His 
Majesty’s dominions la North America," 
where they were given over to the settlers as 
virtual slaves. When negro slavery l was 
introduced, white criminals became much 
less welcome, and complaints again at their 
being sent arose ; but the practice continued 
till the commencement of the War of Inde- 
pendence in 1775. Then Australia was util- 
ised, and by two Orders of Council, dated 
December 0, 1780, Botany Bay, on its east- 
ern shores, with the adjacent islands, was 
selected, to which the first batch of convicts, 
800 in number, was sent out in May, 1786. 
Next year the penai settlement was estab- 
lished, and became the nocleua Df the town 
of Sydney and the colony of New South 
Wales. Afterwarda Van Diemea'a Land, 
Norfolk Tsiand, the Cape of Good Hope, Ber- 
muda, Ac., became receptacles for convicts. 
No eneb system has ever been adopted in the 
United States, and transportation ud longer 
exists in England, it having been given up as 
a result of the protests Df the inhabitants of 
the colonies. It still exists in some European 
countries, as France and Russia, in tbe latter 
to a large extant, Siberia being the penal 
territory. 

4. The atate of being transported, carried, 
or conveyed from oae place to aaother. 

5. The state of being transported or sent 
into exile, under a sentence of transportation. 

* 6. Transport ; ecstasy. 

*• All pleasures that affect the body must needs 
weary, because they transport, and all transportation 
Is a. rioleoce.”— South : Sermons. 

tr&ns - port - Sd, pa. par. or a. [Trans- 
port, v.J 

* tr&ns-port’-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. transported ; 
- ly .] In a transported maoner ; in a state of 
rapture. 

“ If we had for God but half as much love as we 
ought, or even preteud to have, we could not but fre- 
quently (if not tmnsportedly) entertain our eelves 
with hla leaves." — Boyle : Works, vol. 11., p. S17. 

* tr&ns-port'-ed-ness, a. [Eng. transported; 
-ness.j The atate or condition of being trans- 
ported ; a atate of rapture. 

" Without any soch taiot or ausplcioo of trans - 
portedneu.”—Bp. Hall: sins. agt. Bishops sitting in 
Parliament. 

tr&ns-port'-er, s. [Eng. transport, v. ; -er.J 
One who transports or removes. 

** The pilchard merchaat may reap a speedy benefit 
by diapatchlog. saving, end selling to the trans- 
porters. "—Careio. 

tr&ns-port'-ing, pr. par. & a. [Trans- 
port, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Ravishing, enchanting, ecs- 
tatic. 

* tr&ns-port'-Jng-l^, adv. [Eng. transport- 
ing ; -ly.) In a transporting manner; ravish- 
ingly ; eochantingiy. 

* tr&ns-port'-Ive, a. [Eng. transport ; -ive.) 
Passionate; excessive. 

"The voice of trantportise fury.”— Adams : Works, 
it *15. 


* tr&ns-port'-ment, *. (Eng. transport; 
•ment.) 

1. The act of transporting ; conveyance by 
ship. 

2. Rage, passion, anger, fury. 

" He attacked me 

With eueh transportment the whole town had ruuf 
ou't" Lord Digby: Elvira, Iv. 

• tr&ns-poj'-a-ble, a. [Eng. transpose); 
-able.] Caj>abie of being transposed ; allowing 
of transposition. 

tr&ns-pdf' s. [Eng. transpose); -al] 

1. The act of transposing. 

2. The atate of being transposed. 

tr&ns-p6$e', v.t. [Fr. transposer, from trans 
= across, and poser— to place.] [Pose, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To change the place or order of by 
putting each ia the place of the other; to 
cause to change placea. 

"The letters of Elizabeths regiaa transpoted thus, 
Jnglics Hsra. beatti, signify, 0 England's sovereign! 
thou hast wade us happy."— Camden ; Remains. 

* 2. To put DUt of place ; to remove. 

" That which you are toy thoughts caanot transpose j 
Angela are bright still, though the brightest fell." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. a 

II. Technically: 

• 1. Alg. : To bring a quantity from on® 
member of an equation to the other. This is 
done by aimply changing ita sign. Thus if 
we transpose the quantity b in the equation 
a -f b = c, we have a = c — b. 

2. Gram. ; To change the natural order of 
worda. 

3w Music: To change the key of; to write 
or play in another key. 

"Attempts have beeu made at various times to con- 
struct a pianoforte that woald enable the player to 
transpose the key of the mutio that might, be pl&yed 
opoa It"— Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 18#. 

* tr&ns-pOB©', *. [Transpose, v.] Trans- 
position. 

" This man was very perflt and fortunate in these 
transposes. '— Puttenham : English Poesis, bk. li. 

tr&ns poijed', pa. par. & a. [Transpose, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Being changed in place, one 
being put in the place of the other. 

2. Her. : Reversed or turned contrariwise 
from the usual or proper position : as, a pile 
transposed. 

tr&ns-po$'-er, *. [Eng. transpose); -er.) 
One who transposes ; specif., one who trans- 
poses masic from one key to another. 

tr&ns-po^ -big, pr. par. & a. [Transpose, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Having the quality of changing 
or transposing ; specif, applied to musical in- 
atrumeuts which do not play the actual note* 
written down, but others, according to the 
modifications in the instrument itself. 

trAns-po jI -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. trans. 
positionem, accua. of transposit to, from trans- 
positus, pa. par. of transpono — to change in 
place, to transpose, to transfer: fran* = acros« 
(hence, implying change), and pono — to place ; 
Sp. transposition, trasposicion ; ltal. traspo- 
sizlone.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of transposing ; the act of chang- 
ing the places of things, putting each in the 
place previously occupied by the other. 

"At last, thsy formed a double circle, as at the 
begimiiog, diuioed, and repeated very quickly, and 
fioalVj closed with several very dexterous transport, 
tions of the two circles."— Coo* : Third Voyage, bk. H., 
ch. v. 

2. The atate of being transposed or recipro*- 
cally changed in place. 

IL Technically: 

1, Alg. : The act or operation of bringing 
over any term of an equation from the one 
side to the other. This is done by changing 
the sign of the term so transposed. The ob- 
ject of transposition is to bring all the known 
terms of an equation to one side, Rnd all the 
unknown to the other, in order to determine 
the value of the unknown terms with respect 
to those that are known. Thus if 2 x + 4 = 
x + 7 = by transposition ofx, 2x-x + 4=s. 
7, whence x + 4 = 7 ; by transposition of 4, 
x = 7 — 4, whenca x = 8. The transposition 
of terms is the first operation tn be performed 
in the solution of a simple equation. 


bft; ptfUt, cat, 9c!!, chorus, $hln, bench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e*i*t. ph = t* 

-elan, -tian = &han, -tion, -sion — shun ; -(Ion, ~$ion = -clous# -tious# -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b$l, d$L 
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2. Cram. A Rhet . ; A change of the natural 
order of words io & sentence ; words changed 
from their ordinary arrangement for the sake 
of effect. 

3. Med. : The same as Metathesis (q.v.). 

4. Music: 

(1) A change of key. [Transpose, v., II. 3.) 

(2) An inversion of parts In counterpoiut. 
Trcensposit io* q f the viscera : 

Faihol. : A term sometimes employed to in- 
clude both malposition and displacement of 
the organs of the trunk. The abnormal 
condition may be congenital, or caused by 
(1) strain, as In the case of movable kidney 
and hernia ; (2) imperfect attachment, as 
sometimes occurs in the kidueys and intes- 
tines ; (3) abnormal conditions connected with 
orifices or canals ; (4) pressure, as from wear- 
log tight stays or a belt ; (5) traction, as in 
lateral displacement of the heart ; (6) disease ; 
(7) excessive action of the muscular coat, 
as In prolapse or hernia ; or (8) prolonged 
standing, as in displacement of the uterus. 

• trains -pd-$i'-tion-al, o» [Eng. trans- 
position; -ol] Of or pertaining to trans- 
position. 

"The moet striking and most offensive error in 
pronunciation among the Londoner*, I confess, lie* in 
the transpositional uae ol the letters nr end a, ever to 
be beard when there La any possibility of inverting 
them. Tbos they say teeal instead of teal ; ticked, for 
eeicked." — Pegge ; Anecdotes of the English Language. 

• trAns-pS^'-i-tive, a. [Eng. transport); 
-ifice.] Pertaining to transposition ; consist- 
ing In transposition ; made or effected by 
transposing. 

"The Italian retain* moat of the ancient trant- 
positiee character ."*— SI air. 

• trAns-po^'-I-tor, a [Eng. transpose); -Ifor.] 
A tranaposer (q.v.). ( Landor t in Annandah.) 

• tr Ana-print', u.L [Pref. fro**-, and Eng. 
print , v. (q.v.).J To print in the wrong place ; 
to transfer to the wrong place in printing. 

• trAns-prd§e', v.t. [Pref. trans -, and Eog. 
prow (q.v.>] 

1. To transpose prose Into verse ; to change 
from prose Into verse. 

41 Insttact 1 m follow* and no further knows. 

For to writ# vena with him la to transprose.” 
Drydm : Absalom A Achltophei, it 443. 

2. To change from verse into prose. (See 
the quotation given under Transverse (2), t>.) 

• tr&n^-ro'-gion-ate, a. [Pref. trans-, and 
Eng. region (q.v.).*] Of or belonging to a 
regioD over or beyond the sea ; foreign. 

There are #ome cackea-combe* here and there la 
England, learning it abroad a* men frnarjvyfana/a"— 
MoHnsked: Deecript England, bk. lit, eh. vt 

• trAns- shape', v.t. [Pref. trans-, and Eng. 
shape , v. (q.v.).] To change into another 
shape ; to transform, to distort. 

“ Thus did the tmnuhape thy particular virtue#." — 
Shakes p. ; Muck Ado about Nothing, v. l. 

trAns ship’, v.t. [Tranship.) 

trAns Shipment, . [Transhipment.) 

tr Ans'-tra, s. pi. [Lit) [Transom.] 

Roman Arch. : The principal horizontal 
timbers in the roof of a building. (Gvrilt.) 

• tr An - sub - stAn' - ti - ate (tl as shi), 
* tran sub stan-cl-ate, v.t. [Low Lat 
fra nsubstant iatus , pa. par. of transubstantio = 
to change the substance of ; trans =, across 
(hence, Implying change), and substantia = 
tube ta nee (q.v.); Fr. iranrubetantier ; Sp. 
transnbstanciar, trasvbstanciar ; Ital. tran- 
sustanziare , trasustanziars.] To change into 
another substance. [Trans obstantiation.] 

trAn-sub-stAn-tl-a -tlon(tI asshl),* [Fr., 

from Low Lat. transubstantiationein, accns. 
of transubstantiate, from transubstantiate, 
pa. par. of transubstantio = to transubstanti- 
ate (q.v.); Sp. transustaneiacion, trasnstan - 
ciacion ; Ital. transustanziazione.) 

* L OrriL Lang. : Change. 

“ The uu«II of autumn woods, tb# colour of dying 
fern, msj turn hy s subtt* tnmenbst initiation into 
plewsarrs and faces that will newer coco# again.’— 
MaUeck : Mess Republic, hk. UL, eh. iL 

2. Church Hist. : The Roman doctrine of 
tka Eucharist. The Council of Trent (seas, 
xiii., e. iv.) declares “ that by the consecration 
of the bread and wine the whole substance of 
the bread Is changed into the substance of the 
bodv of Christ and the whole substance of 


the wine into the substance of hia blood, 
which change is properly and fitly called 
Transubstantiatioa by the Holy Catholic 
Church." That is to say, the accidents of 
the bread and wine which are perceived by 
tha senses conceal the body and blood of 
Christ, aud not the substances of bread and 
wine. In canon 4 (dc sac. Euchar. Sacrum.) 
the Council defines “ that under each species" 
(i.e., of bread and wine), “and under each 
particle of each species, Christ is contained 
whole and entire." Roman theologians found 
their proof of this doctrine on the discourse 
of Jesus after the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes (John vi. 32-71), on the words of insti- 
tution (Matt. xxvi. 26-29, Mark xlv. 22-25, 
Luke xxii. 19, 20), and oa the words of St. 
Paul (1 Cor. x. 16-21), and on patristic testi- 
mony, claiming that the doctrine is apostolic, 
though the word itself only came into uae in 
the eleventh century, in the controversy be- 
tween Berengariua and Lanfranc, in which 
the former deaied and the latter asserted & 
change of substance in the Eucharistic ele- 
ments. Trensubstantlstioo implies a Real 
Presence, thoogh belief In the Real Presence 
(of Christ in the Eucharist) does not neces- 
sarily involve a belief in Transubstantiation. 
The Lutheran view of the Eucharist is called 
Companation, or Con substantiation, and ad- 
mits a Real Presence without a change of 
substance. The Caivinistic view is that the 
presence of Christ depends on the faith of 
the recipient. Article xxviu. of the Anglican 
Church is apparently Caivinistic, and con- 
demns Tranaubstantiatlon as “repugnant to 
the plain words of Scripture;” but the belief 
and practice of a large number of her clergy 
and laity Is, to say the least, much the same 
as the Lutheran. [Tractarianism.] Dr. Paaey 
( Eirenicon , p. 229) goes so far as to say that 
the diapute between Anglicans and Roman- 
ist* in this matter is “ probably & dispute 
about words." 

* trAn sub stAn' ti a-tor (tl as shl), s. 

[Eng. transubstantiate); -or.) Oae who be- 
lieves In or malntaius the doctrine of tran- 
aubstantiation (q.v.). . 

” Tb# Roman trnnsubstantiators affirm tkat the 
body of our Lord 1# here upou earth at ouce present 
ht many place# (namely, in every place, where the 
Host la kept, or the Eucharist is celebrated).''— Air- 
row: Sermons, vol ii., aer. II. 


2. Logic: A syllogism by concession or 
agreement used by the acnoolrnen. where % 
question proposed was transferred to anotner 
with the condition, that the proof of the latter 
should be admitted for a proof of the former. 

* trAn-sftmp'-tive (p silent), a. [Tran- 
aUMPTiox.] Taking from one to another; 
transferred from one to another; meta- 
phorical. 

“ Hereupon are Intricate turninr*. by a tran tump, 
the aud metonymical kiud of speech, called meanders; 
fox this river [Meander] did so strangely path Itself, 
that the foot seamed to tooch the head.'— Drayton : 
Annotations to Rosamonds Epistle. 

* trAn^-va'-sate, v.f. [Lat. trans = across, 
and vas — a vessel.] To transpose or pour 
from one vessel to another 

“ The Father and Soo are not, «* mor suppose, 
trantwxsated and poured out one into another, as Into 
an empty vessel .’— Cudmorth : tntcll. System, p. SIR 

* trAns-va- ga-tion, i. [Transvasatr.} The 

act or process of trans vasa ting. 

* trAn^-veo -tion, a. [Lat. fjtnwwcfio, from 
transvectus, pa. par. of fro iwre/io = to carry 
across : frows = across, and vtho = to carry.] 
The act of couveyiag or carrying over. 

* trAn$-ver'-ber-ate, v.t. [Lat. trams* 
across, through, and veiReratus, pa. ;>ar. of 
verbtro = to beat.) To beat or strike through. 

trAnf -ver'-sal, * trans ver sail, a. & s. 

[Fr., from Lat. fnoiwreruis = transverse 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adj.: Transverse; running or lying 
across. 

" Exteod the other foot of the compsste to the oezt 
pfcrt of one of the tra.iunerw.il Uust la the orieuUll 
or occidental part. ' — Mackluyt : Voyages, Lilli. 

B. As substantive: 

Get rm. : A straight Tine which cuts several 
other straight lines, la said to be a transversal 
with respect to them. 

* trAn$f-ver'-sal-ljf, odv. [Eng. transversal; 
- ly .] In a transversal manner ; in a direction 
crosswise ; transversely. 

” There are divers snbtU# enquiries and demonstra- 
tions, concerning the Strength required to be Id tb# 
string of them, the severer proportions of swiftness 
aud distanc* in an arrow shot vertically, or hori. 
sod tally, or fra njeersaUg." — If'ihh wt .* Archimedes. 
eh. xwiiL 


trAn su da -tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat transu- 
datvs, 'pa. par. of transudo, from trans — 
across, through, and sudo = to sweat) The 
act or process of transuding ; the process of 
oozing through membranes, or of passing off 
through the pores of a substance, as water or 
other fluid. 

“ The drop# proceeded not from the transudation 
at tb# liquors within tb# glass.”— BopU. 

* trAn-sn -da-tor-^, a. [Eng. transud(c) ; 
atory.) Passing by transudation. 

trAn-snde’, v.i. [Fr. transuder, from Lat 
transudo ; Ital. transudare.] [TRANsoDATroN.] 
To pass or ooze through the porea or inter- 
stices of a membrane or other porous sub- 
stance, as water or other fluid. 

“ The water which has transuded from th# tissue*." 
—Sheldon: Dairy Manning, p. vii. 

* tran sumc', v.f. (Lat Iransumo, from 
froui = across, and sumo — to take.) To take 
from one to the other ; to convert 

** With a welMitest bread am) wine 
Tranmmd, aud taught to turn divloe.” 

Craskaw: Hymn for the Sacra me nt. 

trAn-sumpt' (p silent), i. [0. Fr., from Low 
Lat transumptum — a copy, a transcript 
from Lat transumplus, pa. par. of Iraiuixmo 
= to take from one to another, in Low Lat 
to transcribe.) [Transume.) A copy of a 
writing ; an exemplification of a record. 

“ Wherewith, the preteoded original breve was pro- 
duced. and a transumpt or copy thereof (signed hy 
three hishops) offered them, to scud to Eogland.'— 
State Trials : Henry 17//. (an. ISOS); Die. of G- 
Caiherine. 

T Action qf transumpt : 

Scots Law : An action competent to anyone 
having a partial interest in a writing, or Im- 
mediate use far it, directed against the cus- 
todier of the writing, calling upon him to 
exhibit it, that a copy or transum.pt of it may 
be made and delivered to the pursuer. 

* tr An-sump -tion (p silent), s. [Lat. tran- 
sumptio, from transnmptus, pa. par. of fra»- 
sumo .) [Travsdme.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of taking from one 
place to another. 


trAn$'-verse, a., adv & c. [Lat. transremu 
= turned across, athwart, orig pa par boa 
transverto — to turn across: trans = across, 
aad verto—ta turn; Fr. transverse; Sp. 
transverso, tratvtrsa ; ItsJL trasverso.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: , 

L Lying or being across or in a cross direc- 
tum ; athwart. 

** How they agree in various wav* to loin 
la a tranmeree, a riraigbt, and crooked line," 

Biackmore : Creation, vt 

• 2. Not direct ; collateral. 


" When ouee it goes to tn« ^antver. to and collateral 
[line l they uot only have no title to the Inheritance, 
but svery remove is a stay to th* losing tha cognation 
aud relation to tb* ebisf Loom.”— Bp. Taylor: Rule 
Of Conscience, hk. ii., ch. 11L. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anai. : Lying across other parts. There 
are transverse branches of the basilar, tha 
cervical, the humeral, and other arteries; 
transverse ligaments of the acetabulum, the 
metacarpals, the metatarsals, &c. ; and trans- 
verse processes of the vertebra. [Transverse* 
sinus.) 

2. Bol . : Broader than long. 

* B .As adv. : Across ; in a direction across. 

" His volant tonch 

Fl*d and pursu’d fm * * » * r s# the rwonaot fagna" 

MUton: P. L., xL MS- 


c. As subst. : That which la transverse ; 
that which crosses or lies in a cross directum ; 
a transverse axis. 

* ^ (1) By transverse : In a confused manner 4 
reversedly. 

“ All things towed and turned by tremsersef 

Spenser: P. G-, V1L viL M. 

(2) Transverse axis or diameter : 

Conte Sections: The axis which passes 
through the foci of an ellipse or hyperbola * 
When the length of the transverse axis is 
referred to, the portion Included between the 
vertices la meant. 


transverse-dehiscence, *. 

BoL : Dehiscence by s tranBverae opening, 
as in the fruit of Anagallis* Hyoscyamua, and 
Alchemilla. 


Gte, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eampl, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplf; work, whd, sin ; mate, cub, cure, Tjnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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transverse-partition, s. 

Br>t. (Ofajrutt) : A i*artition at a right angle 
to the valves, as in a ailiqua. 
transverse-planer, s. 

1. Wood-work. : A plaaing-machine in which 
the cutters are caused to move across or at 
right angles to tha material being planed. 

2. Metall. : A shaper or planer with its cut 
acToss the table. 

transverse 'Sinus, s. 

Amt.: The anterior occipital sinus placed 
at the fore j«art of the basilar process of the 
occipital bone, and constituting a transverse 
connection between the two inferior petrosal 
ainases. 

transverse strain, s. 

Mech. : Tha strain to which a beam le sub- 
jected when a force acts on it in a direction 
at right angles to its length, tending to bend 
it or bresk it across, 
transverse-tension, a. 

Bot. : Tension exerted by the bark on the 
wood, and vice versd, in the stem of a tree, 
when, after its growth in length has ceased, 
a permanent increase takas place in ite thick- 
ness. 

• trdns-verse* (1), v.t. & f. [Transverse, a.] 

A. Trans. : To overturn, to change, to 
thwart. 

- Notbf-ns can he believed to b© religion hr ©nr 
people, but wb*t they thiuk to b« divinoj that U, 
tent immed lately from God : and they tain thiuk 
pothius to be to, that t* ia the power c.f man to alter 
or rrawwrM." — Lesley. 

B. Intrans. : To transgress. 

M Ac treutbe that trespassed© novore, q© transverted 
agvu* tha taw*." ISert Plowman, p. 241. 

• trans verse' (2), v.t. [Fref. irons-, and 
Eng. verse (q.v.).] To turn from prose into 
versa. 

1 taka a book In my hand. «ith«r at home or else- 
where, for that’* *11 on © ; if they be any wit ia t, as 
there U no book hut he* wm«, I tranwrw It; that 1* 
if it be proa© put it into vera© (but that takes up «oine 
time). and if it be veru put it into proa©.— Melhluks, 
Mr. Bayes, that putting; verae into proa© ahould be 
call’d tranaproelng.— By my troth, sir, tla a very 
good notion, and hereafter It ahall b© ©0. — Dute qf 
Buckingham : Th* RtheartaX, t L 

trfins verso'-lir, adv. [Eng. transverse , a. ; 
•ly.f In & transverse or cross direction ; across. 

" Transeerssly fixing on© end to the Cnt thread 
that w©a tpnu. —Goldsmith : TO* Bis, No. It. 

trausversely-floxuose, a. 

Bot. : Waved in a cross direction. (Paxton.) 

• tr&na-ver'-slon, s. [Transverse (2), v.) 
The turning or converting of prose into verae, 
or of verse into prose. 

• tr&ns-Tert', v.L [Lat. transverto.) [Trans- 
verse, a.J To cause to turn across ; to trans- 
verse. 

w But of on© thins I wold lain© b© expert, 

Why man* laugag© wol procure and trmmmtrt 
Th© will of womeu and Tirgiue© innocent!" 

Chaucer : Crajt </ Lovrri. 

• trinf-vert'-i-ble, a. [Eng. tmnsvert ; 
•able.) Capable of being trana verted. 

• trS.ns vlow' (lew as u), v.t. [Pret trans- t 
sml Eng. view, v. (q.v.).] To see or look 
throagh. 

" Traruttsw tb© c.b©cure thing* that do rwnaLn.” 
DavUt : Mirum f« JJodum, p. 9. 

• tr&n^ vd-la'-tlon, *- [Lat. tran* = across, 
beyond, and volntum, auper. of voIo = to fly.] 
The act of flying over ot beyond. 

“ finch thing* a* these which are extraordinary 
•grewiou* ana tramvotntiosw beyond th* ordinary 
coen* of au eaven ploty, God lov©* to reward with an 
extraordinary favour; and rive* them teetlmony by 
an extnTcyuiar ble*aing. — Bp. Taylor ; Birman*. 
▼oL li., *er. 4. 

•tr&n^-vSlve' v.t. [Lat. trans = across, over, 
and volvo = to roll.) To overturn, to break up. 
"He who frun 4 *o&>« ompiree."— Nowell : Parly qf 
Sea si*, p. no. 

„„nt, V.i. [Dut tvanien = to walk slowly.) 
To carry about warea for sale ; to hawk. 

tr&nt'-er, s. [Eag. trant ; - tr .) One who carries 
about wares for sale ; a hawker, a pedlar. 

tr&p (1), • trappe, s. [A.S. trtppe = a trap ; 
cogn. with O. Dut. trappe; O. H. Ger. trapo 

— a snare, a trap; Low Lat trappa; Fr. 
trappe ; Sp. trampa. From the same root as 
tramp (q.v).; cf. Dat. trappen = to tread; 
frap=;fi stair, step; Ger. frtppe = a flight of 
Stairs ; Sw. trappa — a stair.) 


1. An instrument or device for ensnaring 
game or other animals; a eoare ; a contrivance 
that aliats siuhienly, and often with a spring, 
for taking game and other animals. 

" She woldo wop© if th*t ehe saw a mail* 

Caught© iu © trapps, if it war© d©d ox Wedd*. 

Chaucer ; C. T., Frol. 142. 

2. Any contrivance for catching wild animaia. 
“ Then apako again© with fell and *pitefull heart, 

(So lions roar onoloe'd In traiu© or trap.}" 

t'airefax : God/rey «/ Boulogne, 1L 89. 

IT Darwin (Descent of Man, pt. i., ch. ill.) 
remarks tliat animals “learn caution by see- 
ing their brethren caught or poisoned.*' 

3. An ambush, a stratagem ; a device or 
contrivance to catch one unawares. 

" Ood and your majoaty 
Protect min© Innocence, or 1 tall into 
Th© trap i* laid for in©,’* 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII T. 1. 

4. A contrivance applied to drains and soil- 
pipes to prevent tlie escape of effluvia; a 
drain-trap. 

5. A sheriffs officer; a police- constable. 
(Slang.) 

“ Meantime th© Kelly© had got to bear that tb© 
tra/t* were lo ©©arch of thaui." — Leisure Hour, March, 
is©*, p. 192. 

* 6. Sagacity, acatenesa, cunning, sharp- 
ness, penetration. 

" Sooto cunning person that bad found out bl* 
felblo and iguonne© of Crap. Si*t put him in fie*t 
fright,"— A'oriA.* Kxutnen. p. 849. 

7. A familiar name for a carriage on springs, 
of any kind. (See extract.) 

“ Th© old-faahtooed gig bad, under th© seat. * sort of 
boot ©xtoidiug • few luohea bayuud th© hack of tb© 
•eat At tbo beginning of th© century gig* were 
raised opou higher wb*el* than at present. On thla 
raised vehicle the boot waa lengthened behind, holding 
a brace of dog* for aportiug purposes. In these ’dog- 
carta ’ (thus immed afterwards) tbo dog* wore at first 
placed ia the boot at tha front, and I dwe aay that the 
'aobla sportsmen ' may occasionally bavo had their 
heel* or ihclr calve* bitten by deg* with short tern- 


back ofthe body of th© conveyance, aud provided 
with a trap-door behind lor the admission of the 
dogs. Ia p roc-ess ©I time th© latticed box waa found 
very convenient for tho carriage of other things be- 
side* dogs, aud a* everything convoyed lu tho cart 
(chattel*, not people) had to he put in through tbo 
trap-door (soon curtailed into trap: compare hu* 
for omnibus, * cab ’ for cabriolet) tho oonveyance itself 
was eventually termed trap. — Illustrated London 
1 Vtwt, Oct. 11, 1884, pt 889. 

8. A game, and aiao one ofthe instruments 
used in playiug the game, tha othera being a 

, emali bat and a balL Tha trap la of wood. 

' made like a alipper, witb a boliow at tbe heel 
end, and a kind of wooden epaon working on 
a pivot, in which tha ball is placed. By 
striking the handle or end of the spoon the 
ball is projected up into the air, and the 
striker endeavours to hit it as far as possible 
with tbe bat before it falls to the ground. 
Tbe opponents endeavour to catch the bail, 
or to bowl it so as to hit the trap. Also 
called Trap-bat and Trap-bat and belt 

9. A davice worked by trigger and spring for 
throwing pigeons, glaw-balla, Ac., Into the sir 
at shooting matches. 

^ Up to trap , To understand traj ) : To be very 
knowing or wide-awake. (Stony.) 

trap-hall, t. Tbe same as Trap(1), i. 8. 
trap-bat, *. A bat used in the game of 
trap (q.v.). 

trap~«Tlt, a. A mode of cutting gems, in 
which tha facets consist of parallel planes, 
nearly rectangular, arranged round tha centre 
of the atone. 

trap-door, a. A door in a floor or roof, 
which when abut Is flush or nearly ao. 

"In som© houses thore were traixiovrt thro neb 
which. In exse of danger, ho might descend.’ 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

Trapdoor spider: 

ZooL : A popular name for any specie* of 
Mygalid® (= Territelarlse, Lutr.) which con- 
tracts a tubular neat in the earth, closed by 
a more or less perfect door or doors. Mog- 
gridga (Harvesting Ants £ Trapdoor Spiders. 
p. 143) ennmerstes nearly forty epeciea from 
Europe and tbe borders of the Mediterranean. 
The United States possesses numerous species. 
He divides the nests Into six separate types, 
according to tlie kind of door present, the 
straightness or divarication of tha tube, and 
the presence or absence of a second door in 
the tube below the surface of the earth. 
Atypus sulterii, nearly half an inch long, is 
fauna in the south of England, and excavates 
a more or less cylindrical gallery, about half 
an inch wide, in moist ground, at first in a 


horizontal and then in a vertical direction. 
This gallery is lined with a tube of silk, bat, 
instead of closing the ajrerturo with a trap- 
door, thaapider continues tbe lining tube be- 
yond the mouth of the gallery for some dis- 
tance on the surface of the ground. Cteniza 
Jbdiens, common in the south of Europe, 
closes tha entrance to its nest (see illustration) 
with a trap-door composed of earthy particles 
firmly held together by layers of silk. Other 



TRAP-DOOR SPIDER. 

species make more elaborate dwellings, eithei 
by constructing a accond donr in the vertical 
tube, or a aecond tube brandling off from 
the ftrat and shutting off communication by a 
aecond trap-door. When inside their dwelling, 
these spiders resist ths opening of the trap- 
door by clinging to tbe lining of tlie tube 
and to the inner coat of ailk composing the 
tha trap-door. 

trap hole, s. [TRoaa-nE-Loup]. 

trap-net, s. A fishing-net in which a 
fimuei-ehaped piece leads the fiah into a 
poand from which It is difficult to return. 

trap-shooting, *. Ths sport of shoot- 
ing at pigeons, bells, projected from a trap. 
(Trap, *., 9.) 

trap »taira f «. Stairs with trap-door at 
top. 

trap-«tiok, *. A stick used in tha game 
of trap ; something resambling such a stick ; 
something long and slender. 

trap-tree, s. An unidentified species of 
Artocarpus, which furnishes a glutinous gum 
used as biralime at Singapore. (Treas. of Bot.) 
The apecies of this genna known to furnish a 
kind of birdlime are A. integryfoUa [Jack (3)], 
and A. hirsuta. 

trap-valve, s. A clack-valve (q.v.). 

trip (2), a. [Sw. trappa - a itair ; frapp = 
trap-rock ; Dan. trappe — a stair ; trap = 
trap ; Dut frap = a stair, a step ; Ger. treppe 
=i a flight of at&ira.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of movable ladder or 
steps ; a kind of ladder leading up to a ioft 

2. Petrol. : A name originally given to certain 
igneoas rocks, of great geological age, occur- 
ring in Sweden, which, partly from weather- 
ing and partly as the result of successive ex- 
trusions, presented a stair-like aspect. Sub- 
sequently thia name was loosely applied to 
any ancient, fine-grained, igneous rock which 
bad undergone a certain amount of alteration. 
Most af the so-called “traps’* have since been 
Identified aa varieties of doierite or basalt. 

t Trap, in thia general sense, is widely 
diffused, and, where it occurs, it exerts much 
infiusnes in determining the surface configu- 
ration of tlia region. When it decays it pro- 
duces rich agricultural soil, ao that a trap 
district ia generally remarkable for its fertility 

* trap-conglomerate, s. [TorAcioua- 

conglomerate.^ 

trap-granulite, *. 

Petrol. : A dark variety of granullte (q.v.), 
occurring interlaminafced with the normal 
granulites. It sometimes contains augite and 
hornblende. 

trap-tuff; trap-tufa, s. 

GeoL : Volcanic-ash, volcanlo-tulf 

* tr&p (3), s. [Traps.) 

• tr&p (4). a. [O. Fr. frop (Fr. drop) — cloth ; 
Sp. & Port, trapo = a cioth, clout, rag ; Low 
Lat. trapus = a cloth.) Trappings; orna- 
ments of a horse. 
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tr&p (1), * trappe (1), v.t. A i. [Trap (1), *.] 

A. Transitive : 

I. Lit. : To catch in or with a trap ; to anare. 

M Tbs beaver wm trapped to r iU fur in th* twelfth 
Notary iu the river TeivL"— Dawkiru: Sarlg A /an in 
Britain, cb. xlv. 

Z Fig. : To take or catch by stratagem ; to 
Insnare. 

3. Baseball : To secure a fly ball at the moment 
it touches the ground; an unlawful stratagem* 
lo effect a doable play. 

B. Intrans.: To take game or other ani- 
mals In traps. 

“ TT opping ha* beea there so long carried on. that 
Inheritance may possibly hare come Into play.”— Dar- 
win ' Descent of if an, pt. 1. 4 ch. liL 

tr&p (2), * trappe (2), v.t. [Trap (4), «.] 
To adorn ; to dress or deck out with orna- 
ments. (Generally in the pa. par.) 

“ Four* great horses fully trapped and cotiered do* 
lead the way.”— BacMayt ; Voyages, 11. (X 

tritp'-a, i. [An abbreviation of Low Lat. 
calcilrapa = a caltrap (q.v.). Named from 
the spines on the fruit.] 

Bot. : Water Caltrops, the sole genus of 
Trape* (q.v.). Floating plants, with the 
petioles tumid in the middle, and clustered 
leaves, those under water cut Into capillary 
segments. Calyx superior, four-parted ; petals 
four; stamens four; ovary two-celled, each 
cell with one pendulous ovule. Fruit hard, 
indeliiscent, one-celled, one-seeded; seed 
large, without albumen ; the cotyledons very 
unequal ; the kernel of the fruit largely oon- 
eiats of pure starch. Known apecies, four. 
They ara found In temperate Europe, Siberia, 
India, Cochin China, Ac. Trapa natans has 
four spiaea on Its fruit, and is large and black. 
It is the Tribulus of the Romans, and the nuts 
are sold in tha markets of Vsnice (where they 
are known as Jesuit's nuts) and other parts of 
Italy and in France. They are made into 
bread. T. bispinosa has only two apinea or 
horns on its fruit. It is found in tanks and 
pools throughout India, lta outs are dark- 
brown and triangular. Their kernel is white 
and sweetiah, and is eaten, both raw and 
cooked, and made into cakes, by the Hindoos. 
Many of these plants grow on the Wular 
Lake, a large sheet of water, about forty miles 
in circumference, on the Upper Jhelum, In 
Cashmere, the old traveller, Moorcroft, de- 
claring that the nuts from the lake furnish 
almost the sole support of 30,000 people for 
five months of the year. Moorcrort and Dr. 
Royle say that, under the government of 
Rungeet Singh, £12,000 of revenue was raised 
from the trapa, amounting to from 96,000 to 
128,000 ass-loads, taken from the lake. The 
natives consider the nnts as useful in bilious 
affecti ona and diarrhoea, besides applying 
them externally as poultices. The plant is 
called by the natives Singham = horned, re- 
ferring to the fruit. Another less-known 
East-lndian species is T. qvadrispinosa , intro- 
duced into Britain as a stove-plant in 1S23. 
T. bicomis, called by the Chinese Ling, or Linko, 
has the two horns recurved and very obtuse. 
It is cultivated by them in lakes, ponds, Ac. 

• tra pin , v.L [Trepan, v.] To ensnare, to 
trap ; to catch by stratagem. 

** Hsvtag some of hi* people trapannsd *t Baldlvljv" 
— Anton : Voyages, bk. L, cn. lx. 

* tra-p&n', s. [Trapan, v.] A anara, a trap, 
a stratagem. 

** Nought hat gia* end inure* and trapant for soul*.*' 
— South : Sermons, voL 111., ser. 4. 

• tra-pdn -ner, s. [Eng. trapan; -er.] One 
who tra pa ns ; an eosnarer. 

* trape, v.i. [Cf. Dnt. & Ger. trappen = to 
tread, to tramp.] To trail along in an untidy 
manner; to walk carelessly and sluttishly ; 
to tralpea (q.v.). 

"I am to go traping with Luty Kerry and Mr*. 
Pratt to *e* light* all this day ."— SreifU 

trip -d- 00 , s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trap(a ); Lat fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -toe.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Halarogaceae, with a eingle 
genns, Trapa (q.v.). 

tr&p'-S-lus, s. [Gr. rpamhog ( trapelos ) = 
easily turned.] 

Zool. : A genus of Agamidae, with five spe- 
cies, from Tsrtary, Egypt, and Afghanistan. 
They resemble Agama, but the scales are 
small and spineless, and there are no pores on 
the thighs. 


trapes, *. [Trape.] 

1. A slattern ; an idle, sluttish woman. 

M Prom door to door I'd sooner whlue and beg, 

Thau injury such a trapes." 

Gay*! What tf ye call it ! 

Z A going about ; a tramp. 

" It's such a toll aud s trapet up them two pair of 
■telrs.*— Mrs. Wood: The C banning:, p. 47L 

trapes, v.i. [Trapes, *.] To gad or flaunt 
about in a slatternly manner. 

" He would not be foaad trapesing about th* coo. 
itltuency ."— Daily Chronicle . Oct. 14, 1685. 

tr&p'- e - zate, a. [Eng. trapezium); auff. 
•ate.] Having the form of a trapezium ; trape- 
ziforra. 

trapeze’, s. [Fr. trapeze, from Lat. tra- 
pezium = a trapezium (q.v.). J 

•LA trapezium. 

2. A sort of swing consisting of one or more 
cross-bars suspended by two cords at some 
distance from the ground, on which gymnasts 
perform various exercises or feats. 

tra-pe'-zi-an, a. [Trapezium.] 

Cry9tallog. : Having the lateral planes com- 
posed of trapeziums situated in two ranges 
t>e tween two bases. 

tra -piz -i- form, a. [Lat trapezium) = a 
trapezium, and forma = form.] Having the 
form of a trapezium. (Applied In Botany to 
the leaves of Populus nigra, Ac.) 

tra-pe-zi-he-drtfn, i. [Trapezohedron.] 

tra-pe -zi-iim, s [Lat., from Gr. rpatrefior 
( trapezion ) = m small table or counter ; a tra- 
pezium, because four-sided, like such a table ; 
dimin. of rpair«£a ( trapeza ) = a table ; Sjp. fro- 
pecio ; Ital. trapexio; Fr. trapize.] 



L Geom. : A qnsdrilateral figure, no two of 
whose sides are parallel to each other. 

2. Anatomy: • 

(1) The outermost bone of the second row In 
the carpus. In its inferior or palmar aspect 
it presents a rhombic form, with its most 
prominent angle directed downwards. It ar- 
ticulates with four other bones, the scaphoid, 
the trapezoid, and the first and second meta- 
carpals. 

(2) A set of transverse fibres opposite the 
lower portion of the pons varolii. The name 
trapezium is given because, in moat of the 
lower vertebrates, they appear on Ihe surface 
in a four-aided form. 

• 3. ZooL : A eynonym of Cypricardia (q.v.). 

tra pe'-zi-iis, «. [Trapezium.] 

Anat. : A trape ziform mnscle reaching from 
the base of the skull to the middle of the 
back, and connected with the clavicle end 
scapula on each side. It is by means of this 
muscle that the scapula la moved. 

tr$-pez5-he'-drsd, a. [Trapezohedron.] 

Crystal. : Pertaining to or having the form 
of a trapezohedron. 

tra-pe-zS-he -dron, a. [Gr. rpair*£iov ( tra - 
pezion) — a little table, a trapezium, and «6pa 
(hedra) = a base.] 

CrystalL : A solid bounded by twenty-four 
equal and similar trapezoidal planes. 

tr&p'-e-zSid, a. A a. [Gr. rpairt'^Lov (trape- 
zion) = a littie table, a trapezium, and 
(tides) — form, appearance.] 

A* As adj. : Trapeziform (q.v.). 

B. As subst . : A quadrilateral, two of whose 
sides only are parallel to each other. 

trapezoid-bone, s. 

Anat. : A bone of the wrist, of which the 


superior surface articulates with the scaphoid 
bone, the external with tha trapezium, the in- 
ternal with the os magnum, and the Inferior, 
with the 8ecoud metacarpal bone. It Is 
smaller than the trapezium, has its largest 
diameter from before backwards, and its 
posterior surface, whicli is much larger than 
the anterior one, pentagonal. (Quain.) 

tr&p-e-zoid’-al, a. [Eng. trapezoid; -«Z.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the form of a trape- 
zoid. 

2. Min. : Having the surface composed ci 
tweuty-four trapeziums, all equal and simllsr. 

trapezoidal wall, s. A retaining wall, 
vertical againat the bank, and with a sloping 
face. 

tr&p-pe’-an, a. [Eng. trap (2), a. ; -ean.] 
Pertaining to or of the nature of trap or trap- 
rock. 

trappean-ash, s. 

Petrol. : A compact or earthy rock, consist- 
ing of the materials of a trap (q.v.). 

trappean-rocks, s. pi. 

PetroL : A name sometimes used to dis- 
tinguish the older, aud mostly much altered, 
igneous rocks from those of later date. 

tr&p'-per (1), a. [Eng. trap(l), v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who traps animals ; one who sets 
traps for animals, usually to obtain furs. 

" According to somewhat unreliable report* haadsd 
down from the early Hudson Bay trappert who lived 
in thl* uoir populous region. /’jeW, Feb. 17, 1MT. 

2. A horsa used In a trap. [Trap (1), 7.] 

“Tbs object of th* Spring Show Is to eucoursgs 
generally tbs breeding of sound and shapely half-bred 
none*, pouiea, nags, trappers, hacks, chargers, har- 
ness-horses, and hunters. James's Gazette, Fsb, 1 
1*87. 

IL Mining: A boy in a coal-mine who 
opens the air-doors of the galleriea for the 
passage of the coal- waggons. 

tr&p'-per (2), *trap-por, a. [Trap (2), v .] 
Trappings. 

*• So huge a noise was raised by the sound of hels 
hanging at their trappers and chareta ." — liolinthed .' 
BitU Eng., bk.liii.. ch. xlii. 

tr&p'-pX-nfcss, i. [Eng. trappy ; -new.] The 
quality or state of being trappy or treacherous. 

•* Once over this there were hroad pastures and largt 
banks and ditches, lauoceut of for tbs 

/ most part, before the ridera Field, Dec. 24, m 

tT&p-ping, a. [Trap (2), v.) A word gene- 
rally used in the plural, to denote ornamental 
accessories : as— 

1. The ornaments put on horses; orna- 
ments appendant to the saddle. 

•• Caparisons and steeds. 

Bases and tinsel trappings, gorgeous knights 

At joust and tournament.' Milton : P. L., lx. U. 

2. External and superficial decoration*; 
ornaments generally ; finery. 

“ His virtues were his pride ; and that on# vie* 

Msd* all his virtues of uo price ; 

Hs wore them as fine trappings for • show." 

Cowper : Truth, U. \ 

Tr&p'-pist, a. A a. [Fr. Trappiste (see det 
A.X] 

A. As substantive : 

Church Hist (PI.): A branch of the Cister- 
cian order, following the reformed rule of La 
Trappe, an ancient inouastery in the heart of 
La Ferche, not far from S6ez, in France, founded 
as a Cistercian house ia 1140 by Rotreu, Count 
of Perche. The reform was due to Armand 
Jean le Bouthillier de Ranee (1626-1700), who 
had held the abbey, with other preferments, 
in commendam for many years before his ordi- 
nation (a.d. 1651), by his uncle, tha Arch- 
bishop of Toura, whose coadjutor be hoped 
one day to become. For some years after hs 
l»ecame a priest, da Rai*c6 led a worldly lifa 
in Paris; but hia heart being touched by a 
aeriea of disappointments, he sold his piitrl- 
mony, distributed the iraney to the poor, ind, 
giving np all other b nefices, retired to L» 
Trappe. Here he founri the discipline grestly 
relaxed, but by bringi ig aoina monks from 
a neighbouring monastery lie reestablished 
the rule and restored i-egularity. Still hi* 
ideal was not attained \ he sought to add to 
the purely contemplati Va life bodily mortifi- 
cation and aeparation from canaea of distrac- 
tion. Animal food, ex ept in cases of aiek- 
nesa, was forbidden, and manual labour wa* 
strictly enjoined. Thi monks rose at two 
o'clock, and went to rest at seven in winter 


f&to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit 
or, wore, w$l£ work, who, son; mote, cdb, ciire, ignite, cur, rfilo, ftU; try, Syrian. », ce = 6 ; e J « a ; qn = kw. 
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tad eight in summer. From two till half-past 
four they apent ia prayer and meditatioo, and 
then retired to their cells till half-past five, 
when they said Prime. At aeven they went 
to labour, either out or indoors ; at half-past 
nine Tierce was said, followed by the Mass, 
Sext, and None ; then they dined on vege- 
tables ; at one o’clock returned to work for 
another two hours, and then retired to their 
cells till Vespers at four o'clock ; this was 
followed by a collation of bread aud fruit, 
and spiritual reading till six o’clock, when 
Compline was said ; at seven they went to 
rest and slept on pallets of atraw. Absolute 
silence was enjoined at all times, and they 
had to make their wants known by signs. In 
1790, when other monasteries were suppressed 
ia Franca, the Trappists took refuge in the 
monastery uf Val Sainte, In Freiburg, under 
Dom Augustin (de Lestrange); but thi9 was 
destroyed by the French in 1798, and the 
monks wandered about till the Bourhon resto- 
ration, when they recovered La Trappe. (See 
extract under B.) 

B. Of or belonging to, tha Trappiata [A.]; 
following the reform of La Trappe. 

" From till# centre Trappist filiations spread the 
austere rule of the order mtoSpala, Belgium, Pied- 
mont, Englaad, »ad Irelaad, Mount St. Bernard, in 
Leicestershire, and the Trappisti m* coaveut of Step*- 
hill, i a Dorset, are their houtea in thia coantiy; ia 
Ireland they have flourishing monasteries at Mount 
Melleray aod Ro#crea.' —Addis A Arnold: Cath, Diet., 
p. 804. 

Tr&p-pls-tine, a. & o. [Fr.] 

A, As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang : A iiqueur made by the 
monks of La Trappe. 

2. Church Hist. (PL) : An order of nun9 fol- 
lowing the reform of La Trappe, iostituted by 
Dom Augustin (t 1827). [Trappist, A.] 

B. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Trappiat- 
inea. (See extract nnder Trappist, B.) 

tr&pp-lte, s. [Eng. trap (2) ; auff. Me.) 

Petrol. : Decomposed varieties of basalt 
(q.v.), resembling rocks known under the 
nama of trap. 

trap'-poiis. O. [Eng. trap (2\ ». ; -ous.] Per- 
taining to the rock known as trap ; resembliog 
trap or partaking of Ita natnra ; trappy. 


•trap-pures, • trap-pours, t.pL [O.Fr.] 
Trappings of a horse. 

* With clothe of gold, end furred with ermine 
Were the trappostrs of their atedes strong.** 

Chaucer : Flour e A the Leaf*. 

tr&p'-p^ (1), o. [Eng. trap (1), 6. ; -y.] Of 
the nature of a trap ; treacherous. 

M The fences might here lncreesed ia size, however, 
without being msde trappy." — Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. IS, 188*. 

trS,p'-p^ (2), a. [Eng. trap (2), s. ; -y.) Trap- 
pous (q.v.). 

tr&ps, s.pl. [An abbrev. of t rappings (q.v.).] 
Small or portable articles for dress, furniture, 
&c. ; goods, iuggage, things; (Colloq.) 

" As soon as the affair «u over, the trope were 
pecked op es quickly a# poesihle end the party drove 
e way. "—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 8, 1887. 


tr&sh, s. [IceL fro8 = rubbish, leaves, and 
twigs from a tree, picked up and used for fuel ; 
trassi = a slovenly fellow ; trassa = to be slov- 
enly ; Norw. fallen twigs, half-rotten 

branches easily broken ; Sw. trasa = a rag, a 
tatter; Sw. dial. trase = n rag; frd« = a heap 
of sticks, a worthless fellow, old useless bits 
of fencing.] 

1. Loppings of trees, braised canea, <fcc. In 
the West Indies the decayed leaves and stems 
Of canes are called Field-trash ; the braised and 
macerated rind of canea ia called Cane-trash ; 
* and both are called Trash. 


2. Any wsate or worthless matter ; good.- 
for-nothing staff ; rubbish, refuse, dregs. 


•3. 


Hears all that interferes, and dares to clash 
With indolence and luxury, ia troth." 

Cowper: Prognat of Error, 428. 


A worthless person. 

" I saspect this troth 
To be a party in thia 


Othello, T. L 


i. A collar or leash to reetraia a dog In 
©ouraing. 

Hence, a clog or incumbrance. 

*6. Money. 

“I hid him provide troth.’— Greene : James IV., 


t Poor whits trash : A term applied by tha 
negroes in the Soathem States to the poorest 
white persons. 


trash-house, s. A building on a sugar 
estate where the cane-atalks from which the 
juice has been expressed are stored for fuel. 

trash-ice, s. Crumbled ice mixed with 
water. 


tr&Sh, v.L & i. [Trash, #.] 

A. Transitive : 


1. To frea from superfluous twigs or 
branches ; to iop, to crop. 

** Whom t* advance, aud whom 
To troth for overtopping.” 

Shaketp. : Tempest, L 2. 


2. To maltreat, to abuse, to jade : as, To 
trash a borae. (Scotch.) 

*3. To hold back by a leaah or halter, as a 
dog in pursuing game ; hence, to retard, to 
restrain, to encumber, to hinder. 


** Which trashing the wheel of rotation, deetroy# the 
life or nature! motion of a common wealth. Earring* 
ton: Pop. Government, eh. xiL 


4 4. To crush or humiliate ; to wear out ; to 
beat down. 


* B. Jntrans. : To follow with violence and 
trampling. 

" A guarded lucky to rnn before it, and pied liver! e# 
to come trashing after *t »" — The Puritan, lv. L 


* tr&ah-er-y, $. [Eng. trash, s. ; -ery.] Trash, 
rubbiah. 

“ Who oomee In foreign trashery 
Of tinkling chain aod spur.” 

Scott ; Bridal of Trier-main, IL IL 28. 

tr&sh'-i-l^, adv. [Eng. trashy ; -ty.] In a 
trashy manner. 

tr&sh'-i-ness, i. [Eng. trashy ; -nest.] The 
quality or atate of beiog trashy. 


tr&ah-trle, «. [Eng. trash ; - iris = dry.) 
Trash, ruhblsh. (Scotch.) 

M Wl* sauce. ragouts, and #ie lik# trashtrie. 

That # little abort o* downright waatrie.* 

Burnt : 2Va Dog*. 

tr Ash -f, a. [Eog. trash, s. ; -y.] Composed 
of or resembling trash, or rubbiah ; rubbishy, 
useless. 

" Who riot# on Scotch collope acorn# not any 
Insipid, fulsome, trashy miscelleny.” 

Armstrong: To a Young Critic. 

Tr&sk'-ite, Thr&sk'-ite, *. [See det] 
Church Hist . (PL): A name formerly given 
to the Seventh-day Baptists (q.v.X from John 
Trask or Traske, who advocated their opinions 
In the seventeenth century. 

tr&SS, 8. [Dut. tiros = a cament.] 

Petrol : A rock of volcanic origin, resem- 
bling a tuff (q.v.), but containing abundant 
fragments of pumice, end also fragments of 
many otner volcanic rocks. It often contains 
portions of carbonized etems and branches of 
trees which have been Involved in the flow of 
the mud-stream, and, when pulverised, forms 
a useful cement. Called also Trasaoite. 


tr Ass -6-ito, s. [Eng. trass ; o connect., and 
suff. -ite (Petrol.).] [Trass.] 

* trast, pret. of v. [Trace, v.) 

*tra-sy, s. [Etyra. doubtful.] AapanleL 

“ A trasy I do keep." 

Herrick : Hetperidet, p. 264. 

* trat, * trato, *tratte, s. [Trot, s.] An 
old woman, in coatempt ; a witch. 

* traul'-Igm, a. [Gr. TpavX«r/u.of (traulismos) 
from Tp*v\i£<o (traulizo) — to stutter, to stam- 
mer.] A stammering or stuttering. 

** They sre childish end ridiculous traulUmt . **— 
Dalgamo : Deaf A Dumb Man's Tutor, p. 132. 

* trau-mato, s. [Traumatic.] The same as 
Traumatic, B. (q.v.). 

trau-m&t'-ic, * trau-m&t'-ick, q. & a 

[Gr. rpavpanKoc (traumatikoe), from rpavpa 
(trauma), genit. rpavparoc (traumatos) — a 
wound ; Fr. traumatique.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or applied to a wound. 

2. Uaefnl for wounds ; adapted to tha cure 
of wounds ; vulnerary. 

3. Produced by or arising directly Dr in- 
directly from wounds: as, traumatic haemo- 
rrhage, traumatic erysipelas, tetanus. Ac. 

B. As suhst . : A medicine or preparation 
useful in the cure of wounds. 


tran'-ma-tfgm, *. [Traumatic.] 

Pathol : The condition of the ay stem occa- 
sioned by a grave wound. 


* traunce, s. [Trance.] 


* traunch, v.t. [Fr. trencher = to cut.] To 
ent up, to carve. (Specif, said of a sturgeon.) 

“ Sturgeon w*# to trounched.”— Evening Standard 
Sept. 26. 1860. p. 4. 


traunt, v.i. [Dut tranten = to walk elowly; 
trant — a walk.] To carry about wares for 
sale ; to hawk. 


“ [He] had #ome traunting chapman to bt# ayra. 
That trauflqued both by water aud by fin." 

Bp. Hall : Satires, iv. 2, 


traunt'-er, e. [Eng. traunt ; -er.] One who 
hawks about wares for sale ; a hawker, a 
pedlar. 


traut'-win-ite (an sa 6\v), s. [After J. 0. 
Trautwine ; enff. Me (Min.).] 

Min . ; A microcrystalline mineral, occur- 
ring in crystals, the system of which has not 
yet been determined. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; 
colour, green ; lustre, dull ; streak, light- 
gray. Analysis yielded: silica, 21*78 ; sesqui- 
oxide of chromium, 38*39 ; aeaquloxlde of Iron, 
13*29; alumina, 0*81 ; lime, 18*58; magnesia, 
7*88 ; loss on ignition, 0*11 = 100*84. Occur* 
on chromite in Monterey Co., California. 


tra-va'-do» trav -at, a. [Sp.] Aheavy squall, 
with sudden gusts* of wind, lightning, ana 
rain, on the coast of North America. Like 
the African tornado, It commences with a 
black cloud in calm westher and a clear sky. 


tr&v'-ail, *trav ayl, * trav - ail - len, 
* tra-veil, * trav-ell, v.l & t. [Fr. fro- 
vailler, from travail — toll, labour.] [Tra- 
vail, *.] 

A. Intransitive : 


* 1. To toll ; to labour with pain. 

'* All ye traueUen end b#n charged."— Wyclifs t 
Matt. xL 28. 


2. To suffer the pains of childbirth ; to bo 
In labour or parturition. 

“ She being with child cried, travailing In birth, end 
pained to be delivered."— Revelation xiL J. 

B. Trans. : To harass, to trouble, to tire. 

" Whet travvlist \disea*ett, Bible, 1661 ; troublsst, 
A.V.)thon the meyatir lerther ? Wvd(f* : Mark v. 


tr&v'-ail (l), *trav*-ayl, *trar-el, 
^travell, «. (Fr. travail — toil, labor, 
fatigue, a trave for horees, from Lat. trabem, 
accua. of <ra6e, trabet — a^besm ; .cf. Ital. tra- 
vagtio ; Sp. trabqjo ; Port, trabatho — (1) an 
obstacle or or Impediment, (2) toil, labor; O. 
Ital. trauaglio — a pen for cattle ; Wei. trafae 1 
— travail, labor, toil. Travail aod travel are 
doublets. 

1. Labor with pain; severs exertion, toil. 

2. Specif. : The p&ina or childbirth ; parturi- 
tion. 


travail (2) (pron. tra-va'-ya), t. [Fr. 
PI. travaux , pron. tra-vo'. 1 An Indian contri- 
vance consisting of two lodge poles united by 
two cross-bars, for the conveyance of gnoda or 
Invalids. Tha polaa are fastened at one end to 
either aide of a horse, or a dog, the other ends 
trailing on tha ground; and a receptacle for 
the persona or things to be conveyed is con- 
trived by lashing a piece of canvas or lodge- 
ski a to the cross-bars. 


trave, * trevve, I. [O. Fr. traf— a beam ; 
Fr. tref, from Lat. tralem, accus. of trabt, 
trabes = a beam ; Fr. entraver — to shackle or 
fetter the legs ; entraves = shackles, fetters.] 
[Travail, s.] 

* 1. A cross-beam ; a beam or timber-work 
crossing a building. 

" The ceiling and travet are. after the Turkish m«Ji- 
ner, richly painted aod gilded."— Maundrell : Travels, 
p. 125. 

2. A wooden frame or stocks to confine a 
horse or ox while shoeing. 

” She » prong as a colt doth in the fra w.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,212. 

tr&v'-el, * trav-all, * trav eil, v.l & t 

[The same word as travail (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

* 1. To labour, to toil, to travail 

•* If we labour to maiotain truth and reason, let not 
ajiy thlok that we travel about a matter not needful." 
-Hooker. 

2. To pass or make a journey from one place 
to another, either on foot or horseback, or on 
any conveyance, as a ship, carriage, &c. ; to go 
to or visit distant or foreigu places ; to jnuraey. 

" Like a thinty train 

That long have travell'd through a desert plain." 

Dryden : Virgil : Georgic iv. 147. 

3. Specif. : To go about from place to plaoe 
or to make journeys for the purpose of solicit* 


boil, ; poilt, J<TW1 ; oat, 9 ell, chorus, fhin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = £ 
•elan, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun: -tion, -fion = shun, -cions, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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mg or obtaining orders for goods, collecting 
accounts, Ac., for a commercial firm : as, He 
travels for auch and eucli a firm. 

4. To proceed, move, pass, or advance in 
any way ; to make progress. 

“ Tim* travel* In divers pace* with direr* persona,” 
— Shakesp. : As You Like It, 111. 2. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To journey over ; to traverae. 

'* Thither to arrive 

I travel this profound." Milten: P. L., it. WO. 

• 2. To cause or force to Journey. 

"There ere other privilege* granted unto moet «t 
the corporations, that they ahaii oot be charged with 
garrisons, and they shall not be travelled forth of their 
own franchisee ."— Spenser : State of Ireland, 

tr&v'-el, f. (Travel, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

• 1, Labour, toii, travail. 

" The saints ye kueel to. hear, and ease yonr travels." 

Beaum. k Flet. : The Pilgrim, L 

• 2. Parturition ; the paine of childbirth. 

"A woman that will sing a catch In her travel," 

Beaum. t Flet. : Knight of Burning Pestle, 11. 

3. The act of travelling or journeying ; a 
Journeying to distant or foreign places. 

“ Travel in the younger sort is a part of education.” 
m-Bacon : Kttnyt ; 0/ Travel 

4. {PL): Aq account of occurrences and 
observations made during a journey ; a book 
descriptive of placea seen aad obeervationa 
made while trsvelling. 

II. Technically : 

1. Steam : The distance which the slide- 
valve travela in one direction for each stroke 
of the piston. 

2. The length of stroke of any object. Also 
known aa the excursion. 


* travel - soiled, a. Having the clothes, 
&c., soiled with travelling. 


All dripping 
Panting Mid 


from ths recent flood. 
travel -wiled he stood." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, lit *L 


travel - stained, a. Travel-soiled (q.v.). 

“Their trarebetaimed ferment* are eli laid down." 

Alary Letli « : Gathering Boms. 


• travel-tainted, a. Fatigued with trav- 
elling. 

*'I have foundered nine soore and odd posts: and 
here travel-tainted as I am, have, lu my pure and im- 
maculate ralour, taken Sir John Co is rills. "—Shakesp. .* 
I Benry IV.. Iv. A 

tr&V-f lied, pa. par. & a. (Travel, *.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. Ab adjective: 

L Having made journeys or travela ; having 
gained knowledge or experience by travelling. 

“A well travelled knight and well knowen."— Ber- 
ners : Froissart ; Cronyde, voL 11.. ch. clxvlli, 

* 2. Carried to distant parts. 

"Our trarvWd banners fanning southern climes.” 
Young ; On Public Affaire. 

3. Experienced, knowing. 


tr&V-^l-ler, ♦tr&v'-el-er, • trav-ail-ler, 
* tra-veil-er, ». [Ft. travaUleur.] (Trav- 
el, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Oac who travels; one who makes Jonrn eye 
or who ia on his way from place to place ; a 
wayfarer. 

** Tbi* was a common opinion among the Gentile*, 
that the rods sometime* assumed human shape, ana 
convened upon earth with stranger* and travellers ." — 
Bentley : Sermons. 

2. A bona-flde traveller. [Bona-fide.] 

3. One who visits foreign countries ; one who 
explores places orregionsmore orlesa unknown. 

^ In 1816 a Travellers’ Club was instituted 
In London, the qualification for membership 
being that the candidate must have travelled 
five hundred miles or more in a direct line 
from the British lalea. 

It is still in existence. 

4. One who travels 
from place to place 
soliciting orders for a 
mercantile house ; a 
commercial traveller. 

II. Technically: 

1, Navi.: An iron 
thimble, ring, or grom- 
met adapted to slide 
on a bar, apar, or rope. 

■ A large ring of this 
kind is fitted on the 
bowsprit of a cutter, the jih tack is hooked 
to it, and it is hauled in or out to euit jibs of 
various sizes. 



TRAVELLER. 


2. Mack. : A travelling-crane (q.v.). 

3. Spinning : A amall open ring or metallic 
loop about the race of a ring, used iu ring 
epioning-frames. 

To tip the traveller : To humbug, io re- 
ference to the marvellous tales of travellers. 

"Ah* I dost thou tip mo the traveller, my boyt“— 
Smollett : Sir L. Greaves, ch. vL 

traveller's Joy, s. 

Bot. : The genus Clematis (q.v.), spec. 

(1) C. Fitalba. Gerard seems to have in- 
vented the popular name to indicate the 
adornment of the hedges by meane of these 
flowers, and the pleasure thus afforded to 
travellers. {Britten <tt Holland.) 

(2) C. Viorna, a North American species, 
climbing, with pinnately-com pound leaves 
and a large, solitary, campanulate, nodding 
flower of purple or violet colour. It was in- 
troduced into Britain as a garden plant in 
1730. 

traveller’s tree, b. 

Bot. : Urania speciosa, called also Ravenala 
madagascariensUf the Ravenala of Madagascar, 
in the forests of which it grows. It is a kind 
of plantain. The large, fan-shaped leaves are 
hollowed out at their point of insertion into a 
spacious cavity, In which water is canght and 
retained, so as to be available to quench the 
thirst of the passing traveller, whence the 
English name. A dye is made from the cap- 
sules, and an essentia! oil is expressed from 
the aril of the seed. 

tr&v'-el-ling, pr. par., a., <fc s. (Travel, r.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Pertaining to or used in travel: as, a 
travelling suit, a travelling bag, or the like. 

2. Incurred in travel: as, travelling ex- 
penses. 

C. As subst. : The act of one who travela or 
Journeys ; travel. 

M Travelling Is a rery proper part of the education 
of our jonth.*— Chesterfield : Common Sense, No. M. 

travelling-bag, «. A satchel or carpet- 
bag. 

travelling-belt propeller, a. 

Marine: A form of propeller in which a 
belt traverses over twin-wheel*. 

* travelling-carriage, s. A large four- 
wheeled carriage used by persons of distinc- 
tion for travelling before the introduction of 
railways 

“The Earl'* heavy trartlHng-carriege At length 
rolled clattering up tha courtyard."— Lytton : Godoi- 
phin, ch. *Ti. 

travelling-crane, a A crab for lifting 



TRAVELLINO-CRANE. 


weights, fixed on a truck which moves on 
rails, on top of & frame or building. ‘ 

travelling-forge, *. The waggon, with 
its tools and stores, which accompanies a 
battery of fieid-artiliery for the purpose of 
repairs. 

• tr&v'-ers, adv. & s. (Fr.J [Traverse, a,) 

A, At adv. ; Across, athwart 

"The erls Lasaran caused forestes and hyghe trees 
t* be hewen dowue, and layda trauers on* ouer 
another." — Berners : Froissart; Cronyde, voi. ii.. 
ch. zii. 

B. At mb»t. : A skeleton-frame which holds 
the bobbins of yarn, which are wonnd there- 
from on to the warp-frame. 

tr&v'-ers-a-ble, a. (Eng. traverse, v. ; -able.) 

1. Capable of being traversed or crossed. 

" Th© rain* are then over, the eon n try easily craters- 
able for ponies.”— Field, Jan. IS, 1886. 

2. Capable of being traversed or denied. 

" But whether that presentment be traversable, vide 
8tamiord."— Hale ; Pleas of the Crown, ch. axvL 

tr&v'-erse, * travers, a., adv., & $. [Ft. 
trovers (m.), traverse (f.) = across, crosswise ; 
traverse = a cross- way, a hindrance ; traverser 


= to cross or pass over, to thwart, from lafc. 
transversus = laid across : tram — acioss, aud 
versus , pa. par. of verto = to turu ; Sp. tram- 
verso, tras verso ; Ital. trasrerso.] 

A. As a dj. : Lying or being across; being 
in a direction across something else. 

"Oak. ami the like true hearty timber, being etrong 
in aU positions, may be better trusted lu iron* ana 
traverse work.”— KeUguios U ottoniana, p. 1L 

B. As adv. : Athwart, acroas, crosswise. 


C. 


** He through the armed flies 
Parts hi* experienced eye, and soon tnn>erse 
The whoie battaiiou views their order due.” 

Milton : P.L..LUB. 

As substantive : 


* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything lying or being across some* 
tbiug else ; a cross or transverse piece. 

2. Something placed or drawn across, as a. 
curtain or the like ; a aliding screen. 

" Men drioken and the traverv dm* e auon : 

The bride is brought a-bed ns stiil as stou. 

Chaucrr : C. T., 9, TOL 

3. Something that crosses, thwarts, or ob- 
structs ; a croaa, an impediment. 

"That religion ts beat which Is incorporated with 
the actions and common traverses of our life Bp. 
Taylor : Rule of Conscience, hk. L, ch. vi. 

4. A fetter. 


"After that he (the DevIIJ) had fettered the world, 
lu the travers of hi* toil *."— Fardle of Furious, p, 1A 
IPietJ 

6. The act of traversing or travelling over ^ 


“ In the first of those traverses we were not ahie to- 
penetrate so far north hy sight or ten league*."— Coo*.* 
Third Voyage, hk. vL, ch. L 

6. A turning, a trick. 

“Many shlftes and subtile traverses were ovei. 
wrought hy this occasion." — Proceeding* against 
Garnet (100«i. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch.: A transverse piece in a timber 
roof; a gallery or loft of communication iu a 
chnrch or 




TRAVERSE. 

A. Travel** constructed of earth, ra 
vetted with gabions, fascines, and 
■and ban: A tiahiou and fascine 
revetment ; c. Embraaur* ; n. Gun 
platform. 

fore the door of a magazine, or wherever there, 
is room and their protection is necessary. 

"Covering each gate is a traverse or ere util* ted 
barbican, of the same construction as the wall*."— 
Standard, Nor. U, 1*6*. 

3. Germ. : A line lying across a figure or 
other lines ; a transversal. 

4. Law: A denial of whet the opposite 
party has advanced in any stage of the plead- 
ings. When the traverse or denial comes from 
the defendant the issue ia tendered in this 
manner, “and of this he puts himself on the 
country.” When the traverae lies on the 
plaintiff he prays “this may be inquired of 
by the country/’ The technical words intro- 
ducing a traverse are absgue hoc — without 
this— that ia, without thia which follows. 

"Thcee internet were greatly enlarged aad regu* 
fated for the benefit of the subfact."— Blmciitous: 
Comment., hk, ili., oh. 17. 

5. Naut. : The zigzag line or track described 
by a ahip when compeJled by contmry winds 
to sail on different courses. 


6. Ordn. : The horizontal sweep of a gun 
to command different points. 

^ Traverse gf an indictment : 

Law: 

1. The denial of an indictment by a pies of 
not guilty. 

2. The postponement of the trial of an 
indictment after a plea of not guilty thereto 
a course now prohibited by statute. 


traverse "board, a. 

Naut. : A circular board marked with the 
compaas-points, and having holes and peg* 
to indicate the course by which the ship haa 
been sailing. It is used for recording the* 
course* run during a watch. 


iSte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t*. 
or, wore, w$lf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ».ce = e; ey = a; qu=- kw. 


traverse— trawling 
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traverse-circle, a. 

L Fort. : A circular track on which the 
chassis traveraa-whecls of a barbette carriage, 
mounted with a centra or rear pintle, run 
while the guo Is being poioted; the arrange- 
ment enabling it to be directed to any point 
of the horizon. In permanent fortifications it 
is of iron, and is let into the stone-work ; in 
field-works it is frequently made up of pieces 
of timber mitred together and imbedded in 
the earth. 

2. Naut. : A metallic circle let into tlxe 
upper deck of a war vessel for the wheels of 
a pivot gun carriage to traverse on. 

traverse-drill, s. 

1. A drill for boring slots. Either the drill 
or the work has a lateral motion after the 
depth is attained. 

2. A drili in which the stock haa a traverse 
motioo for adjustment. 

traverse-sailing, «. 

Naut. ; The caso in plane sailing where a 
fillip makes several courses in succession, the 
track being zigzag, and the directions of it 
several times traversing or lying more or iess 
athwart each other. Far all tbeae actual 
courses and distances a aingle equivalent 
imaginary course and distance may be found, 
which the ship would have described had 
she sailed direct for the placa of destination ; 
finding this single course is called working 
or resolving a traverse, and is effected by 
trigonometrical computation or by the aid of 
the traverse-table (q.Y.). 

traverse-saw, a. A croaa-cntting saw 
which moves on ways across the piece. 

traverse-table, s. 

1. Naut. : A table by means of which the 
•difference of latitude and departure corre- 
sponding to any given course and distance 
may bo found by inspection. It contains the 
lengths of the two aides of a right-angled 
triangle, usually for every quarter of a degree 
•of angle, and for all lengths of the hypotenuse 
from 1 to 100. 

2. Rail. : A platform on which cars are 
shunted from one track to another in a 
station. ( Artier .) 

traverse- warp machine, a. A form 
of bobbin-net machine, so called from tha 
warp traversing instead of tha carriages. 
Principally used for spotted lace, blond edg- 
ings, and imitation thread laces. 

tr&v'-erse, v.t. & i. [Tha verse, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. To cross ; to lay or place in a cross 
direction. 

“Mywlf aud *ncb 
At *lept within the •hadow o t yoor power. 

Have waudered wl th our travers'd arms, and breathed 
Oar •uneranc* vaiuly." Xhaketp. : Tirrum, v. 4. 

2. To wander over ; to travel over ; to cross 
or pass over in travelling. 

“ Copses they traverse, brooks they cross. 

Strain up the tank and o'er tbs mow." 

Scott : Lord of th « Isle*. Y. 20. 

3. To cross by way of opposition ; to thwart, 
to obstruct ; to bring to nought, 

M The squadron fitted out hy the court of Spain to 
attend our motions, aod traverse our projects.”— 
Anton: Voyoget. bk. i., ch. lit 

* 4. To pasw over and viaw ; to anrvey care- 
fully ; to review. 

M My purpose la to traverse the nature, principle*, 
and properties of this detestable vice, Ingratitude.' — 
South. 

5. To deny : as, To traverse a statement. 

<n. 2.J 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : To plane In a direction across 
tha grain of tha wood : as, To traverse a board. 

2. Law : To deny what the opposite party 
has alleged. When the plaintiff or defendant 
advances new matter, he avers it to be true, 
and traverses what the other party has 
affirmed. 

“It wss the dnty of the plaintiff where tbe meaning 
wm traversed, ss In this case, to prove what the 
meaning was .'— Daily Telegraph, March 14, 1887. 

3. Ordn. : To turn and point in any direc- 
tion : as, To traverse a gun. 

B. Intransitive: 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. To turn, as on a pivot; to move or turn 
ronnd ; to swivel : as, The needle of a compass 
traverses. 


* 2. To walk, to pass, to move. 

** They watched the motions of some toe. 

Who traversed on the plain below." 

Scott : Alarmlon, rt IS. 

EL Technically : 

• 1. Fencing : To use the posture or motions 
of opposition or counteraction. 


“ To see thee fight, to see thee loin, to see thee 
traverse."— Shakesp . ; Merry Wires, Jt A 


2. Manige : To walk or move crosswise, as 
a horae that throws his croup to one side aod 
his bead to the other. 


H (1) To traverse an indictment: (Traverse, 
•• 111 - 

(2) To traverse b yard : 

Naut. : To breca It aft. 

(3) Traverse of an office : 

Law: Proof that an inquisition mad8 of 
lands or goods by the eacheator Is defective 
aod untruly made. (Wharton.) 


tr&v'-ersed, pa. par. & a. (Traverse, r.J 
A* As pa. par . : (See tha verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. 1/xng . ; Crossed, passed over. 

2. Her. : Tnrned to tbs sinister aids of the 
shield. 


tr&v - er - sell' - ite, «. [After Traversella, 
Piedmont, where found ; suff. - ite (A/in.).} 
Mineralogy : • 

1. A variety of pyroxene (q.v.), containing 
littie or no alumina, occurring in iong, trans- 
parent crystals, with marked longitudinal 
atrise, frequently green and colourless at 
opposite ends. 

2. A leek-green pyroxene (q.v.), opaque, 
with a fibrous structure, frequently terminat- 
ing in asbestiform threads. 

tr&v'-ers-er, s. (Eng. traverse), v. ; -er.] 

L Ord. Lang.: Onq who travereee ; a 
traveller. 

EL Technically: 

1. Law: Ons who traverses or denies a plea; 
a prisoner, or person indicted. 

2. Raii.-tng. : A traverse-table (q.v.). 

tr&v'-ers-ihg, pr. par., a., & a. [Traverse, v.) 
A. A B. Ae pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As suhst. : The act of one who traverses, 
traversing-bed planer, a. 

Wood-work. : A planer in which the bed 
carrying the work is caused to traverse 
beneath the revolving cutters, instead, as la 
usually the case, of the work being advanced 
over the stationary table. 

traversing- jack, «. 

1. A Jack used for engines or carriages upon 
the rails. 

2. A lifting apparatns, the standard of 
which has a movement on its bed, enabling It 
to be applied to different parts of an object, 
or used for shifting objects horizontally 
without moving the bed. 

t raversing-plate, «. 

Ordn. : A plate at the hinder part nf a gnn- 
carriage where the handspike is applied to 
traversing the piece. 

traverslng-platform, 0. 

Fort. : A platform provided for guns which 
are pivoted so. as to sweep the horizon, or a 
part of it. 

traversing -pulley, s. A puliey eo 
arranged as to traverse npon a rope or rod. 
It is used in communicating by a rope between 
a stranded ship and the sbore ; in conveying 
bricks or building materials on to a scaffold 
or building, and other similar purposes. 

tr&v'-er-tine, 0 . [A corrupt, of tiburtine, 
the lapis tiburtinns of Vitruvius and Pliny.] 
Min. <£ Petrol. : A cellular calc-tufa, de- 
posited by waters holding much carbonate of 
lime in solution. Near Tivoli it occurs of 
extraordinary thickness. 

* tra-v£st / , v.t. [Travesty.] To make a tra- 
vesty 00 ; to travesty. 

0 1 *ee poor Lnean traeested, not apparelled In hi* 
Rjm&n tog*, bat under the cruel aheer* of ao English 
tal lor ." — Sent leg : Philelsutherus LipSientis, f 64. 

tr&v'-^s-t^, * trav-es tle, a. & $. [Fr. 

travesti, pa. par. of se travestir == to disguise 
one's self : tra - (Lat. trans) = across (hence 


implying change), aod vest ir (Lat. vestio) = to 
clothe.] 

* A. As adj.: Hsviog an unusual dress; 
disguised in dress, bo aa to be ridiculous; 
travestied. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A literary term used to denote a bur- 
lesque treatment of a sulycot which has been 
originally handled in a lofty or serious style. 
It differs from a parody in that in travesty 
the characters and the subject-matter reinaia 
substantially the aame, while the language 
becomes grotesque, frivolous, aod absurd, 
whereas in a parody the subject-matter and 
characters are changed, and the language and 
style of the original humorously imitated. 

" Accusing him In very high and aober term* of 
prof*nt;ue*i *ud immorality on * mere report from 
Edm. Cur 11, that be wa* author of a t ra.vt.lit on th* 
first — Pop* : Dunciad, bk.il., Item, on v. 168. 

2. An 'inintentional burlesque ; a misre- 
presentation so gross as to be ridiculous. 

tr&v'-^s-tjf, v.t. [Travesty, a.] To make a 
travesty oo ; to treat so aa to render ridicu- 
lous, as aoinething that boa originally been 
handled in a lofty and serious style ; to bur- 
lesque ; to parody. 

M It need not be said that it went Immeasurably 
beyood the fact*, which It absolutely distorted and 
travestied.*— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 8, 1885. 

tr&v'-ls, * trav-els, a. [Trave.] 

1. Tbs sams aa Trave (1). 

2. The same as Trave (2). 

3. A partition between two stalls in a stable. 

trawl, v.i. [0. Ft. trauler t troller = to go 
hither and thither ; Fr. trdler = to drag about.] 
To fish with a trawl-net. 

** There are some good plaice aow to be taken In oar 
bay* by trawling.''— Field. Aog. 27, 1887. 

trawl, ». [Trawl, v .] 

1. A long line, sometimes upwards of a 
mils in length, from which short lines with 
baited hooks are suspended, used in cod, 
ling, haddock, and mackerel fishing. 

2. A trawi-net (q.v.). 

trawl -beam, a. Tlio wooden beam by 
which the moutli of a trawl-net is kept ex- 
tended, It is usually about forty feet iong. 

trawl-boat, «. 

Naut. : A boat used in fishing with trawl-nets. 

trawl-head, a. Ooe of two upright iron 
frames at either extremity of the trawl-beam, 
which assist by their weight to keep the 
trawl-net on the ground. 

trawl-net, •. A net dragged along the 
sea-bottom to gather forms of marine life. It 
is a dredge, end is made of heavy and coarse 
materials for oystermen, and of various kinds 
ftnd sizes for naturalists. 

trawl-rollor, a. A roller having a nnm- 
ber of grooves cut in its periphery, and at- 
tached to the side of the wherry or dory, and 
over which the trawls are drawn into the boat. 

trawl-warp, sl A rope passing throngb 
a block and used in dragging a trawi-net. 

tr&wl'-er, 0 . [Eng. trawl, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who trawls ; one who fishes with a 
trawi-net. 

2. A fishing vessel which uses a trawi-oet. 

“The trawler* on a few occasions bare delivered 
from aixty to • hundred dozen hake."— Field, April 4, 
1886. 

■trawler-man, a. A fisherman who 
used unlawful arts or engines to catch fish. 
(Cowell.) 

tra wiping, *. [Trawl, t?.] The act or pro- 
cess of fishing with a trawl-net. It is the 
mode usually adopted for deep-sea fishing, 
the fish generally caught being cod, hake, 
whiting, and soles. Trawling is only adapted 
for a smooth bottom, aa a rough bottom would 
destroy the net. The term is also applied in 
Scotland, to a mode of catching herrings with 
a seine-net. 

9 In the bank-fisheries off the coast of New 
England the Freoch trawl Byntem is usually 
employed, viz.: by tha use of a iong line 
extended along the bottom of tbe ocean, secured 
at each end hy amaii anchors, which are 
buoyed by means of buoy lines leading to 
floating kegs, each with a ehort staff and flag. 
Hooks are attached to tbe trawl line five feet 
apart. These trawls are from 600 to 1600 feet 
iong, and are left set from 12 to 24 hours. 


fcoll, b 6 $; pifdt, cat, 5011, chorus, 9b in, bench; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg, 

-elan, -tkm = sh$n. -tion, -elon = shun; -(Ion, -$lon = shun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = bpL del. 
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tray— tread 


Trawling with gill neta is also practiced to 
soma extent, the location of the nets being 
similarly indicated by floats bearing flags. In 
Britain there is strong objection made to 
trawling inshore, or in estuaries or land-locked 
bays, as destroying the spawn of food-fishee. 

tray (L), * trey, * trele, * treye, *. [A.S. 

trtg ~ a tray ; cogn. with troh = a trough.] 

1. A small shallow trough or wooden vessel, 
sometimes scooped out of a piece of timber 
and made hollow ; used for various domestic 
purposes, as kneading, mincing, Ac. ; a trough 
generally. 

** A gardener, of peculiar taste. 

On a young hog hit favour plac’d. 

Who fed not with the common herd; 

HU tray was to the hall pre (err'd.” 

Gay: Fable X. 

2. A flat receptacle for handing glasses, 
dishes, and what not. Known by names in- 
dicating material or purposes, as papier* 
mach6, tin, silver, tea, bread. Also known as 
* waiter, nr salver. 

3. (Ses extract.) 

**I have heard or read of theae ' wicker hurdle* * 
being called * trays.' hat I do not nowreoolleet in what 
dUtriot. I do, however, remember the phrase, * the 
ebeep showed well in the trayt,' which wa* explained 
to mean the tin all square pent of hard let, into which, 
at a net Ion* or lamhlog time. arnaU lota of aheep ar* 
•eparated.”— Field, Jan. 23 , isss, 

* tray-trip, *. Some kind of game afc 
dice, not now understood. 

“Shall I play my freedom at traydrtp, and become 
thy bond tlare f "Shakesp. : Ttoelfih Sight, ii. &. 

tray (2), s. [Fr. trois = three.] A projection 
on ths entler of Jt stag. 

“With brow, hay, fray, and crocket* complete."— 
W. Black. (Annandals.) 

* traye, s. [A. a trega = vexation, annoyance.] 
Trouhle, annoyance, anger. 

T Half in traye and tore: Half in sorrow, 
half in anger. 

*tre, i. [Tree,#.] 


snimala. Trench says it was mads of viper’s 
flesh, and calls attention to the fact that the 
viper mentioned in Acts xxviii. 5 Is called 
fypiov (thirion).] [Thehiac.] 

M. An alleged antidote to ths venom of 
serpents and other poisonous animals, mads 
of viper's flesh. 

" For a molt utrong treacle against tbeae renotnoiu 
heresies wrought our Saviour many a marvelloos 
miracle,” — More : Works; Treatise on the Passion, 
p. 1.857. 

2. Ths spume or sugar in sugar-refineries ; 
ao celled from resembling the ancient com- 
pound in apj*earance or supposed medicinal 
properties. Treacle is obtained in refining 
sugar; molssses is the drainings of crude 
augar. The terms, however, ars frequently 
used as synonymous. 

3. A saccharine fluid, consisting of the in- 
spissated juices or decoctions of certain vege- 
tables, as the eap of the birch, sycamore, &c. 

4. Pharm. : In doses of a teaspoonfu! and 
npwards treacle is a slight laxative. It Is 
often given to children in combination with 
sulphur. 

H English treacle : 

Bot : Teucrium Scordium. 
treacle-mustard, *. 

Bot. : (1) Clypeola, a cruciferous genua 
(Loudon, Ae.). (2) Erysimum cheiranthoides, a 
British crucifer, ons or two feet high, with 
lanceolate leaves, yellow flowers, and short, 
nearly erect pods. It is found chiefly in ths 
South of England, and is considered by Wat- 
son to be colonist. So named because it was 
formerly used as an ingredient in Venics 
treacle, a vermifuge once much in vogue 
(Prior). (3) Thlaspi arvense ( Britten A Hol- 
land). [Treacle wort.] 

treacle- water, t. A compound cordial, 
distilled with a spirituous menstrua m from 
any cordial and andorifle drugs and herbs, 
with a mixture of Vsnice treacle or theriac. 


*trSa$h'-er, * trSa 9 h our, * trech-onr 
•treceh-orr, *trych-or, a [O. Fr. 

tricheor ; Fr. tricheur = a trickster, from O. Fr. 
tricher , trickier , trecher = to cheat, to cozen, 
from M. H. Ger. trcchen = to draw, push, en- 
tice ; cf. Dut. trek = a draught, a trick.] 
(Trick, a] A traitor. 

“To thU by th«yra wa* an*wer*d, that they mygbt 
nat come to the couiuayl! of trecAowr* and guylefull 
men. —Fabyan : ChronycU, ch. ccxL 


trga 9 h -er-oiis, • trecheroua, a. [Eng. 

* treacher ; -ous. ] 


1. Characterized hy or acting with treachery; 
viols ting allegiance, traitorous ; betraying a 
trust, disioyai. 


2. Characterized by or involving treachery ; 
of the nature of treachery. 


** Th* promontory ... I named Traitor** Head, fron 
the treacherous behaviour of iU inhabitant *.”— Cook , 
Second \ oyags, hk. ill., ch. iv. 


3. Having a good, fair, or sound appearance, 
but worthless or bad in character or nature ; 
deceptive, illusory ; not to be depended on ; 
as, treacherous ice, a treacherous memory. 


trSa^h -er-ous-1^, adv. [Eng. treacherous ; 
-ly.] In a treacherous manner ; by violating 
allegiance or faith pledged ; perfidiously, faith- 
lessly, traitorously. 

“ Lik* to a *p*nl«li waytlng carefully 
Le»t any *bould betray hU l*dy treacherously ." 

Spenser : F. Q., V. ri. 2«L 

tr^ajh'-er-ous-nSss, «. [Eng. treacherous; 
-ness.] Ths quality or state of being treacher- 
ous ; breach of allegiance or faith ; faithless- 
ness ; perfidiousness, deceptiveneas. 


rSa$h'- er-f, * trech - er-le, *trecch- 
er-ye, *trech-er-y, * trich-er-le, *. 

[Fr. tricherie, from tricher = to chest, to cozen.] 
(Treacher.] Violation or allegiance, or or 
faith o. confidence ; treason, perfidy, treacher- 
ous conduct. 

“ In the Cabal Itself the sign* of disunion and 
treachery began to appear .”— Macaulay : List. Eng., 


*tr£a9h'-£t-Sur, «. [Treacher.] A traitor. 
(Spenser: F. Q. t 11. x. 51.) 

trea'-cle, * tri'-a-cle, a. [Fr. triads, from 
tkeriaque , from Lat. theriaca, theriace = an 
antidote against the bite of aerpenta or against 
poison, from Gr. ftfptaicoy (thiriakos) ~ belong- 
ing to wild or venomous animals ; ftnoiov 
(thirion) - & wild beast ; 0 ^ 10 * 1 } (theriakt) = 
an antidote against ths bite of poisonous 


treacle worm-seed, *. [Treacle- 

IIU8TARO (2).] 

trea'-cle-wort, #. [Eng. treacle , and wort.} 

Bot.: Thlaspi arvense. 

trea'-cljf, a. [Eng. trtadfe); -y.} Composed of 
or resembling treads ; of the nature ot treacle. 

trSad, * trede (pa. t. * trad, * trade, trod; 
pa. par. * treden, * troden, trodden ), r.i. & t. 
[A.S. tredan (pa. t. treed, pa, par. treden); cogn. 
with Dut. treden; Ger. treten (pa. t. trat, pa. 
par. getreten); Dan. trasde; Sw. tr&da ; Goth. 
trudan (pa. t. troth) ; lcel. trodha (pa. t. tradh. 
pa. par. trodhinn) j 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To 9et ths foot down on the gronnd ; to 
preea with the root. 

Tread *oftly.“ Shakesp. * Tempest, Jr. 

2. To be set down on the ground ; to press. 

“ Every place whereon tha sole* of yonr feet Abell 
tread nhalf be j our*.” — Deut. xL Si. 

3. To walk or move with a more or les 9 
measured, stately, guarded, or cautions step. 

“£Y« that] stately tread or lowly creep. ” 

Milton : P, L., r. 201. 

4. To move, to follow, to act. 

“ Instead o \ treading in thelc footatepe ."— Reynolds : 
Discourses, voL L, disc, a 

5. To copulate. (Now said only of ths male 
bird.) 

“ When ahepherd* pipe on oaten atrawa ; 

When turtles tread." 

Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost, ▼. S. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To step on, to walk on. 

“ "Tla hostile gronnd you tread" 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xr, 900l 

2. To crush under the foot ; to stamp or . 
trample on. 

" Through thy name will we tread them under that 
n»e up against u*."— Psalm xliv. A 

3. To accompli9li, perform, or execute with 
the feet ; to walk, to dsnee. 

** They have measured many a mile 

To tread a measure with yon on tbla gnu*." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost. r. 1 

4. To put in action hy the feet. 

“They tread their wine-preues, and suffer thirst”— 
Job xxir. 1L 

5. To copulate with; to cover. (Said of 
male birds.) 

‘‘The cock that treads them.” 

Shakesp. t Passionate Pilgrim, ttt. 

H 1. To tread down: To crush or destroy, 
aa by walking or stamping on. 

“ Tread down the wicked ."— Job xL IS. 


2. To tread on (or upon) : 

(1) Lit. : To stamp or trample on ; to set 
the foot on, as in contempt. 

“ Triumphantly tread on thy country** ruin. 

And bear the palm.” Shakesp. ; Coriolanus, v. a 

(2) Fig. ; To follow closely. 

3. To tread on (or upon) the heels of: To 
follow close upon. 


“ With many hundred* freadinp on his heels * 

. . . . Shakesp,: King John, It. X. 

4. To tread out: 


(1) To press out with the feet by stamping. 

“Thou Shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth 
out the corn. —Deuteronomy xxv. 4. 

(2) To destroy, extinguish, or put out by 
stamping or treading on. 

“A little fire la quickly trodilen oxit. m 

Shakesp. : S Henry )*/.. lv. 8. 

5. To tread the stage (or board*) : To act as a 
fttage-player ; to play in a drama. 

6. To tread under foot : 

(1) Lit. : To tread or stamp on. 

(2) Fig. : To set the foot on, a9 in contempt; 
to treat with contempt. 

7. To tread water: In swimming, to move 
the feet and hands regularly up and down, 
whils keeping the body in an erect position, 
in order to keep the head above ths water, as 
when a ewimmer is tired or the like. 


tread, s. [Tread, v.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A step, a stepping, a footstep ; a press- 
ing with the feet ; walk. 

“ He could hear, like a aentinal’* tread. 

The watchful nigbt-wind.* 

Longfellow : Landlord s Tale. 

2. Manner of stepping : as. That horse has 
a good tread. 

* 3. Way, track, path, road. 

“Cromwell la the king* aecretary ; further. 

Stand* in tha gap and tread for more preferment." 

Shakesp. : Henry Vlll., r. L 

4. The act of copulating in birds. 

5. The cicatrice or germinating point on ths 
yolk of an egg. 

6. That part of ths sols or a boot or shoe 
which touches tha gronnd in walking. 

7. The part of a atilt upon which the foot 
rests. 

IL Technically: 

1. Carp. : The flat part of a step. 

2. Fort. : The top or the banquette, on ■ 
which the soldiers stand to fire. 

3. Lathe: Ths upper surface of the bed 
between ths headstock and the back centre. 

4. Railway : 

(1) The part of a wheel which bears upon 
the rail. 

(2) The part of a rail upon which the wheel# 
bear. 

5. Shipwright. : The length of a ship’s keel. 

6. Vehicles : Ths bearingsurface of the wheel# 
of a carriags or of the runners of a sled. 


* tread behind, s. A doohling ; an en- 
deavour to escape by doubling. 

“ HI* trick* and truck* and tread-behindsf 

Haylor: Reynard ths Fox, p. *X 

tread-softly, «. 

Bot. : Cnidoscolus stimulant ; a euphorbia- 
ceons plant growing in ths Southern States 
of America. It hss palmately-lobed leaves, 
with spreading hairs, which, when troddeo 
npon by the bars feet of the negroes, sting 
them eeverely ; hence the English name. 



tread -wheel, i. 

A wheel turned by men 
or animals, either by 
climbing or pushing 
with the feet. In one 
form employed for 


TRt AD- WHEEL. 


raising water a rope is wound directly around 
ths axie, and has a bucket at each end ; these 


fite, l&t, fare, Amidst, what, fall, fhther ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, pSt» 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, sdn; mute, cub, ciire, ignite, cur, r6le, ltill; try, Sjrrlan. «, ce = e ; ey*a; qu = kw. 
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are alternately raised and lowered by re- 
versing the movement of the wheel. A form 
of tread-wheel in which a donkey walks inside 
of a large wheel is used in pumping from the 
deep well of Carishrnok Castle ; turn-spit 
dogs were formerly used in turning the spit 
upon which meat was roasted ; and dogs are 
employed in some dairiee to turn the barrel- 
churns or agitate the vertical dashers of 
plunger-churus. Like the modern treadmill, 
the tread-wheel was formerly used ss a means 
of punishment and prison discipline. 

*• At on«s of the provincial prisons, at which a simi- 
lar use of the tread-tchecl was made, the authorities 
receutiy declared that they could buy flour cheaper 
tbau they could grlod Mews, Feb, 21, 18&7. 

tread’-er, s. [Eng. fread, v. ; -er.] One who 

treads. 

“The treadert shall tread out no wine in their 
presses.'*— Isaiah xvi. 10. 

trcad -le (le as el), * trcd-dle, * tred-yl, 

#. [A. 8. tredeL ] [Tread.] ' 

1. A foot-lever connected by a rod to a 
crank to give motion to a lathe, sewing- 
machine, circular saw, or other small mechan- 
ism. A treadle is distinct from a pedal, 
whose use is In musical instruments to raise 
a damper, open a valve, work a bellows, or 
what not, sad is not designed to produce a 
rotary motion. 

'* Wbils with her foot oa the treadle she guided the 
wheel." Longfellow : Mil** Standith, ill. 

2. The albuminous cords which unite the 
yolk of the egg to the white ; so called, because 
formerly believed to be the eperm of the cock. 

tread' -mill, s. [Eng. tread, and mill.] A 
wheei driven by the weight of persons tread- 
ing upon the steps of the periphery. It is 
usually employed In prisons, where it forms 
part of the “ hard labour ” of persons con- 
victed. The usual form is a wheel sixteen feet 
long and five in diameter, several such wheels 
being coupled together when necessary for 
the accommodation of the prisoners. The 
circnmference of each hss twenty-four equi- 
distant steps. Each prisoner works in a 


TREADMILL. 

separate compartment, and has the benefit 
of a hand-rail. The wheei makes two revolu- 
tions per minute, which is equivalent to a 
vertical aacent of thirty-two feet. The power 
may be utilized in grinding grain or turning 
machinery. The treadmill is a feature of 
English prison discipline, and sometimes is 
not revolved to any useful effect, a brake 
being simply attached to the axle, forming a 
seat for the warder, who regulates ths work 
or speed by moving toward or from the outer 
end of the lever. Ite use, as part of the 
machinery of ** hard labour" in prisons, is now 
greatly restricted, as the weak and the strong 
■"’•a hy it compiled to equal exertion. 

• treague, s. [Sp., Port., <fc Ital. iregua ; Low 
Lat. treuga, from O. H. Ger. triuwa; Goth. 
triggva.] [Truce, True.] A truce. 

“ She them besought, daring their qoiet treague. 
Into her lodging! to rep* Ire * while." 

Spenser: F. Q., II. iL 88. 

treason, * trals-on, * trays-on, * trels- 
on, * treis-un, * tres-on, * tres-oun, e. 

[O. Fr. frawon (Fr. trahison), from Lat. tradi- 
fionm = a handing over, surrender, from 
Imdo = to hand over ; O. Fr. trair (Fr. 
tmAir)= to betray.] [Tradition, Traitor.] 
A itetraying, treachery, or breach of faith, 
especially by a subject against his sovereign, 
liege lord, or chief authority of a state. There 
were a number of different speclea of treason 
against the sovereign, according to English 
Statute law dating from the time of Ed- 
ward ill. 



1. Compass! ag or Imagining the death of 
the king, of his queen, or of the eldest son 
and heir. 

2. The second species of treason is, “ If a 
man do violate the king’s companion, or the 
king's eldest daughter unmarried, or the wife 
of the king's eldest son and heir.” By the 
king’s companion is meant his wife ; and by 
violation is understood carnal knowledge, as 
well witiiout force as with it ; and this is high 
treason in both parties, if both be consenting. 
The plain intention of this law is to gaard the 
blood royal from any suspicion of bastardy, 
whereby the succession to the crown might 
be rendered dubious. 

3. The third species of treason is, “If a 
man do levy war against our lord the king in 
his realm." And this may be done by taking 
arms, not only to dethrone the king, but 
under pretence to reform religion, or the laws, 
or to remove evil counsellors, or other griev- 
ances whether real or pretended. 

4. “If a man be adherent to the king’s 
enemies in his realm, giving to them aid and 
comfort in the realm, or elsewhere, he is guilty 
of high treason.” This must likewise be proved 
. by some overt act, as by giving them intelli- 
gence, by sending them provisions, by selling 
them arms, by treacherously surrendering a 
fortress or the like. 

5. “ If a man counterfeit the king’s great or 
privy seal," this is also high treason. 

6. The next species of treason mentioned in 
the statute is,“ if a man counterfeit the king’s 
money ; and if a man bring false money into 
the realm counterfeit to the money of Eng- 
land, knowing the money to be false, to mer- 
chandise and make payment withal." 

7. The last species of treason ascertained 
by this statute, is “if a man slay the chan- 
cellor, treasurer, or the king’s justices of the 
one bench or the other, justices in eyre, or 
justices of assize, and ail other justices 
assigned to hear and determine, being in 
their places doiug their officea.” 

Of these forms of treason the three numbered 
6, 6, and 7 are not now regarded as such. In 
the United 8tates treason against the ruler 
cannot exist, the people In their collective 
capacity being sovereign, and the President 
the chosen servant of their will. Treason here, 
therefore, is limited to levying war against the 
country or in giving aid and comfort to the 
enemies of the state. It implies the assembling 
of a body of men for the purpose of overturning 
or resisting ths government by force. Treason 
was formerly punished by the condemned 
person being drawn on a hurdle to the place 
of execution, there hanged and disembowelled, 
and afterwards beheaded and quartered, a 
conviction being followed by attainder and 
forfeiture of lands and goods. The punishment 
for treason In England is now hanging only. 
In the United States It is death, or, at the 
discretion of the court, imprisonment with 
hard labor for not less than five years and a 
fine of not lees than $10,000. 

" On this occasion the Parliament nppoied him to 
bare beea guilty only of * single treason, and tent him 
to ths Gulls of Edinburgh "—Macaulay: Hist. Eng., 
eb. xiL 

treason- felony, «. 

English Late: The offence of compassing 
or devising, or intending to depose or deprive 
the present queen from ner throne, or to levy 
war within the realm, in order to forcibly 
compel her to change her measures, or to in- 
timidate either House of Parliament, or to 
excite an invasion in any of her Mftfesty^s 
dominions. Treason -felony was defined by 
the Crown and Government Security Act, 
11 VIct., c. 12 ( 1848 ), by which certain trea- 
sons, till then capital offences, were mitigated 
to felonies, punishable with penal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than five 
years. The Fenians in Ireland were tried 
under this act in 1865 and 1866 . 

treas'-£n-ar-ble, a. [Eng. treason; -able.] 
Pertaining to or involving the crime of 
treason ; consisting of or partaking of the 
nature of treason. 

** la three den* were m«ui a factored treasonable 
worka of *11 classes and sizes." — Macaulay: Mist. Eng., 
oh. xvL 

treas'-£n-a-hle ness, s. [Eng. treasonable ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being treason- 
able. 

trea*'-£n-a-bl& adv. [Eng. (reasonable); 
-ly . j In a treasonable manner ; by treason. 


* trea^’-^n-ous, a. [Eag. treason ; -out.] 
Treasonable. 


M Were It * draught for J quo when she banquets, 

I would oot taste thy treasonous offer." 

Milton : Camus, 702. 

treas-ure (s as zh), * tres-or, * tres- 
OUT, s. [Fr. tresor, from Lat. ihesaurum f 
sec us. of thesaurus = a treasure, from Gr. 
Br)<ravpo<! ( thesauros ) = a treasure, a store, a 
hoard, from the same root as rt'^t (tithemi) 
= to place, to lay up ; Ital & Sp. tesoro; Port. 
the3Quro.] 

1. Wealth accumulated or hoarded ; pais 
ticularly, a stock or store of money in reserve 


"An inventory. Importing 
The several parcels of his plate, his treasure. 
Rich stuffs. Shake*}).: Uenry 17//., Hi. J. 


2. A great quantity of anything collected 
for future use. 


** Wo have treasures In the field, of wheat, aod of 
b*rloy. and of oil, and of hooey ." — Jeremiah xli. & 

3. Something very much valued or prized. 

*' Ye shall be * peculiar treasure to me."— Exodus 
xlr. 6. 


• treasure-city, s. A city for stores and 
magazines. 

“ Aod they bolltfor Pharaoh treasure-cities, Pltbom 
and Raamses .”— Exodus L XL 


treasure-flower, s. 

Bot. : Oazanla, a genus of Gorterie®. 

treasure-house, t. A store or building 
in which treasures are stored or kept ; a place 
where treasured or highly valued things are 
kept. 

” Honourably effaced hy debts 

, Which her poor treasure-house Is content to owe." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. rlL 

treasure-trove, s. [Eng. treasure, and 
O. Fr. trovi (Fr. trouve) = found.] 

Law: Any money or coin, gold, silver, 
plate, or bullion, found hidden in the earth or 
other private place, the owner thereof being 
unknown. In the United States treasure trova 
usually belongs to the individual who finds it, 
although in Louisiana it is dealt with under the 
French civil code, derived from the rule of old 
Roman taw. In England ths treasure belongs to 
the Crown. If the owner is known, or is ascer- 
tained after the treasure is found, he is entitled 
to it. Concealing or appropriating treasure- 
trove is an Indictable offence, pnnishabla hy 
fine and Imprisonment. If it be found in the 
sea, or upon the earth, it does not belong to the 
Crown, but to the finder, if no owner appears. 

treasure-vault, *. A vault, cellar, or 
elmilar place, where treasure, stores, &c., are 
kept. 

" To Rokshy treasure-sauXts / " 

Scott : Rokeby, vi. 4. 

trSas -ure (s as Zb), v.f. [Treasure, #.] 

1. To hoard np ; to lay up in store ; to col- 
lect and hoard, as money or other precious 
things or valuables, either for future use or 
for the sake of preserving them from harm or 
damage ; to accumulate. (Generally followed 
by up.) 

*' Yet. f*Itb if I must needs afford 
To spectre watching treasured hoard." 

ScoM : Rokeby, ill. 1*. 

2. To retain carefully In the mind or heart. 

” Thst oot * dram, nor * dose, nor a scruple of this 
precious lovo of yours Is lost, but is safely treasur'd in 
my breast ’—Novell Letters, hk. 1. let. 17. 

3. To regard as very precious ; to prize. 

* 4 . To enrich ; to make precious. 

** Treasure thoo some place with beauty’s treasure." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet S. 

tr8as-ur-er (s as zb), * tres-er-er, 

* treas - our - er, * threas - ur - er, 

# threas-or-or, * treas ur-or, s. [Fr. 

irisorier ; Sp. tesorero ; Port, thesoureiro ; ItaL 
tesoriere.) On 3 who has charge of a treasure 
or treasury ; an officer who receives the public 
money arising from taxea, duties, and other 
sources of revenue, takes charge of the same, 
and disburses it upon orders drawn hy the 
proper authority ; one who has the charge of 
collected funds, such as those belonging to 
incorporated companies or private societies. 

** And bad to to his treasourers. 

That thel his trewwmr *11 about 
Departs anion ge the poors root*." 

Gower: C. A., U. 

5*1. Lord High Treasurer: Formerly tha 
third great officer of the Crown, having under 
his charge and government all the king’s re- 
venue. which was kept in the exchequer ; the 
office is now abolished, Ita duties being per- 
formed by commissioners entitled Lords of the 
Treasnry. {English.) 

* 2. Lord High Treasurer of Scotland : An 


boil, b6^ ; poTit, ; cat, jell, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-clan, -tlan = sh$jL -tlon, -sion = shun; -lion, -sion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shus. -bis, -die, Ac. = b$l, dpi. 
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officer whose duty it was to examine and pass 
the accounts of the sheriffs and others con- 
cerned in ievving the revenues of the king* 
dom, to receive resignations of lands, and 
other subjects, and to revise, compound, and 
pass signatures, gifts of tutory, Ac. la 1663 
the Lord High Treasurer was declared presi- 
dent of the Court of Exchequer. 

3. Ootmly ond Stato Treasurers: In the United 
States each county and state has its treasurer- 
officers elected by tbe people, and whose duty 
tt is to receive, care for, and disburse tha 
receipts from taxes, Ac. Each state has its 
own laws concerning these, aod safeguards 
around tbe control of the public money. The 
city treasurer has the same duties to perform 
with municipal funds, and tha United State© 
Treasurer with national funds. In England the 
oounty treasurer takes charge of county funds, 
which are raised by rates through the over- 
seers of every parish, and applied for the 
maintenance of the police, county roads, 
bridges, Ac. The office is generally filled by 
A leading county banker. 

trSaf'-ur-er-ship (9 as zh), • troas ur- 
or ship, s. [Eng. treasurer; •ship.] The 
Office or dignity of a treasurer. 

M Thom** Brandiagham hlshop of Exeter and lord 
treuuror, «m discharged of hi* office of treasuror- 
ship." — Noli ashed : Chronicle; Jtich. II. (an. 1S81J. 

• tr5a$'-ur-&ss (9 as zh), • treaa-our- 

esse, x. [Eng. treasurer) ; •«*.] A female 
who has charge of a treasure. 

M You, Lady Maw, whom Jove the counsellor 
Begot of Mom cry, wisdom’s treasure tt." 

Davie* : Immort. of ths Soul. 

* trSa^-TLr-ofts, a. [Eng. treasury) ; -©its.] 
Worthy to be cherished and prized ; of great 
value. 

“ Goddess full of grace. 

And troamrotu angel to alt the huuiaa race.* 

Chapman : Homer ; Hymn to Marik, 

fcr5as'-ur-3f (s es zh), * treas-nr-le, • tres- 
er-ye, * tres-or-le, * tres-or-yo, s. [Fr. 
trisvreiie; Sp. & It&l. tesoreruL] 

1. A place or building In which treasure Is 
deposited ; a store-place for wealth ; par- 
ticularly, a place where the public revenues 
are deposited and kept, and where money is 
disbursed to defray the expenses of govern- 
ment ; also, a place where the funds of an 
incorporated company or private society are 
deposited and disbursed. 

2. A department of government, having 
control over the management, collection, ana 
expenditure of the public revenue. 

V United States Treasury : The dntlee of this 
department are performed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, tbe second In rank among the 
members of the President’s Cabinet, aud in 
aome respects the first tu importance. The 
collectinn of the revenue, customs and Internal, 
and the financial business of tbe government 
generally, ftfll under hla control, and all pay- 
ment of moneys from the Treasury are made 
under his warrant. His other duties include 
the superintendence of the coinage, the 
national banks, the custom houses, the marine 
hospitals, and life-saving service, aod the 
coast survey and lighthouse system. One of 
hie most important duties is the management 
of the public debt, left as a burden upon the 
country by the Civil War. The business of 
the department is an enormous one, the 
' disbursements of the Treasury in the ton years 
from 1880 to 1890 having been more than seven 
bililons of dollars. 

English Treasury: The duties of this depart- 
ment were formerly performed by the Lord 
High Treasurer (q.v.), but are now entrusted 
to a board nf commissioners entitled Lords 
of the Treasury. The commissioners are 
five in number. The First Lord of the 
Treasury is, as a rule, the Prime Minister, 
or head of the government. He must be 
a member of one of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The office is frequently combined 
with another in the ministry : thus, the First 
Lord at times holds the office of Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. The virtual head 
of the Treasury is the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, with which office that of First Lord 
la sometimes united. He must be a member 
Of the House of Commons, and exercises 
complete control over the expenditure of the 
different branches of the service. He pre- 
pares the annual estimate of the state ex- 
penses, aud of the ways and means by which 
It is proposed to meet them, and lays this 
abatement, commonly called the Budget, before 


the House of Commons. The three remaining 
Lords of the Treasury, calied the Junior 
Lords, have little beyond formal duties to 
perform. Several Important government de- 
partments, as the Board of Inland Revenue, 
the Post-office, Woods and Forests, Ac., are 
under the general authority or regulation of 
the Treasury. 

3. The officers of the Treasury department. 

( 2 .] 

4. A repository, storehouse, or other place 
for the reception of valuable objects. 

6. A collection of, or a book containing 
(generally in a small compass), valuable in- 
formation or facta on any subject ; anything 
from which wisdom, wit, or knowledge may 
be abundantly derived : as, a treasury of 
botany, a treasury of wit. 

* 6. A treasure. 

treasury-bench, «. The front bench 
or row of seats in the House of Commons, on 
the right hand of the Speaker, which Is appro- 
priated to the chief members of the British 
ministry. 

treasury-board, $. The five Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasuty. (English.) 

treasury-note, ». A demand note is- 
sued by the Treasury and payable In coin; a 
legal tender for All debts and dues, unless 
otherwise stipulated by contract. 


treasury-warrant, «. A duly signed 
and countersigned order on the Treasury for a 
specified sum of money. 

treat, • trayte, • treat©, *treat-en, 
• trete, *tret~en, * tret-y, v.L A i. [Fr. 
traiter = to treat, from Lat. tracto = to handle, 
frequent, from traho (pa. par. traetus) — to 
draw.) 

A* Transitive: 

1. To behave to or towards ; to conduct 
one’s self to or towards in a particular manner ; 
to act well or 111 towards ; to use in any way. 

** At present they hare but little idea of treating 
other* a* themselves iwoold wlah to be treat#!, hut 
treat them as they expect to be treated."— Coek : 
Second Voyage, bk. il, oh. v. 

2. To handle or develop In a particular 
manner, in writing or speaking, or by the 
process of art. 

Zeuxis and Polyglot us treated their subjects io 
tbelr pictures, as Uomer did In bis poetr j.'—Dryden t 
Dufrssnoy. 

■ 3. To manage Iu the application of remedies ; 
as. To treat a disease or a patient. 

4. To subject to the action of ; as. To treat 
a substance with sulphuric acid. 

• 5. To discourse of ; to speak of or on ; to 
discuss. 

M And the l cameo to Cafamanra and whaune tbei 
wsren in the hous he axide hem what tretiden ya La 
tha way el "— Wycliffe : Mark lx. 

• 6. To negotiate, to settle. 

" To treats a per c* atwane both prynoea.*— /Libyan ; 
Chronyde, eh. cciv. 

7. To entertain, without expense to the 
gueat; to pay the expense of an entertain- 
ment, food, or drink (especially the last) for, 
as a compliment, or ae a sign of goodwill or 
friendliness. 

“ Oar generous scenes are fer pare love repeated. 

And if you are not pleased at least yoa'rs treated. 

Prior: Frol, spoken in Westminster School (iflftft). 

8. To look upon or consider. 

** The Court of Roma treats It as ths immediate 
suggestion of Hell— opeo to no forgiveness.*—/^ 
Qvtncey .* Military Aun, see. v., p. 11. 

• 9. To entreat, to beseech, to solicit. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To discuss, to discourse ; to make dis- 
cussion or discourse of. (Generally followed 
byo/.) 

“ Now wol I speke of other* false aod greta 
A word or two. as olde books* trste. 

Chaucer: C. T., 12.49*. 

2. To dlecnsa terms of accommodation or 
agreement ; to negotiate. 

“ He was now not ooly willlog. but Impatient to 
treat.'"— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x vli. 


3. To come to terms of accommodation ; to 
agree. 

** He send*, and so bet wen* hem tweyns 
They treaten thst ths cite* all 
Was chrlstned." Gower : C. A., 11. 


4 . To make gratuitous entertainment ; to 
pay for food, drink, or entertainments for 
another or others. [Theatinq, 0. 2.] 


TT To treat with: To negotiate with ; to pro- 
pose and receive terms for adjusting differ- 
ences. 


treat, s. [Treat, v .] 

• 1. Parley, cooference, treaty. 

2. An eutertaimnent given as a compliment 
or expression of goodwill. 

’’She nod the giri were etteadiug with donkeys st 
the iuuiukI treat at a Convalescent Home lor Chil- 
dren.”— Weekly Echo, Sept. 6, 1685. 

3. Something given at an entertainment; 
hence, something which affoids pleasure or ia 
peculiarly enjoyable ; an unusual pleasure or 
gratification. 

” We don’t have meat every dey . . . aud it is a 
treat to me to get a dinner like this.’*— Thackeray: 
Book of Snobs, ch. xxxv. 

TT (I) School Treat : A treat given to Sunday 
or day scholars at any period of the year, but 
especially in summer, when it generally takes 
the form of an excursion for a day tD the 
country or to the sea-side. It has become a 
standing institution of English Sunday-school 
life. 

(2) To stand treat : To pay the expenses of an 
entertainment, Ac., for another or others ; to 
entertain gratuitously ; to treat. 


• troat-a-blo, • tret a-blo, a. [Fr. trait • 
able.] ' 

1. Moderate ; not violent. 

“ The heat* or tbe colds of seasons aro less treatable 
than with us."— Temple. 

2. Tractable; easy to manage or come to 
terms with. 

“These iordes fonnde the kyng of England* so treat- 
able."— Berners : Froissart ; Crony cis, voi. i., ch. cox. 

3. Capable of being treated, discussed, or 
handled. 

* treat'-a-Ll^, adv. [Eng. treatable ) ; -ly.\ 
Moderately, tractably. 

•’ Leisurely and t rent ably, as became a matter of so 
great importance.’’— Fuller : Worthies ; General. 

treat'-er, a. [Eng. treat, v. ; -er.J 

1. One wlio treats, handies, or discourse* 
on a subject 

“Speeches better beooming a senate of Venice, whore 
tbe treaters are perpetual priace*,”— Wot ton : Be- 
mains, p. 482. 

2. One who entertains. 


treat'-lhg, pr. par., a., A a. [TaEAT, v.] 

A* A B. As pr. par . & particip . adj. : (Sea 
the verb). 

C. substantive : 

1. The act of one who treata. 

2. Specifically, the act of bribing In parlia- 
mentary or other elections with meat or drink. 
Every candidate who corruptly gives, cause* 
to be given, or is accessory to giving, or pays, 
wholly or in part, expenses for meat, drink, 
entertainment, or provision for any person, 
before, during, or after an election, in order 
to be elected, or for being elected, or for cor- 
ruptly iofluonclng any person to give or 
refrain from giving hie vote, is guilty of treat- 
ing, and forfeit® £50 to any Informer, with 
costs. Every voter who corruptly accepts 
meat, drink, or entertainment, shall be in- 
capable of voting at snch election, and hit 
Vote shall be void. (English.) 

* treating-house, *. A restaurant. 

** His first ]soat is to a treatlng-houss.'—G enxiemcm 
Instructed, p. 472. 

treat -ise, * treat-yae, • tret-yse, • tret- 

Is, a. [O. Fr. traictis , treitis , tretis = well 
handled or nicely made.] 

1. A written composition on some particular 
subject, in which its principle* are discussed 
or explained. It may denote a composition 
of any length, but it Implies more form, 
method, and fulness than an essay. 

** When wa writ* a treatise, w* consider the xnhject 
throughout. W* strengthen it with argnineut*— 
clear it of objections— wa enter into detail*— and in 
ehort, we leave nothin? unsaid that properly apper- 
tains to the *nb}eet .“ — Oilpin : Preface to Sermons, L 

* 2. Discourse, talk, tale. 

“Your treatise makes me like you worse and wot**." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 774. 

• treat'-ia-er, • treat-is-or, s. [Eng. 
treatis(t) ; *er.] One wbo writes a treatise. 

” I tremblo to speak it in ths language of this black, 
mouthed treatissr."—Featley: Dippers Dipt, p. »k 
fl«4Al 


treat -ment, *. [Fr. traitement.] [Treat, v.] 
1. The act or manner of treating or han- 
dling a subject 

“Scarce an humour or character which they have 
not used: all comes wasted to us, and wers thsy to 


entertain thl* age, they coaid 
plenteous treatment”— Dryden. 


coaid not now 1 


ISte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t, 
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2. Management, manipulation ; manner of 
mixing or combining, of decomposing, or the 
like : as, the treatment of subjects in chemical 
experiments. 

3. The act or manner of treating or apply- 
ing remedies to; the mode or course pursued 
for remedial purposes : as, the treatment of a 
disease. 

4 . Usage; manner of treating or using; 
behaviour towards, whether good or bad. 

" His insurances of their future security end houour- 
able t rent merit,'— A nson ; Voyage*, bk. If., ch. v. 

*5. The act of treating or entertaining ; en- 
tertainment. 

*treat'-ure, «• [Treat,©.] Treatment. 

“AH erthly kyngcs uiay know that thevr powera be 
▼ayne. and that uune is worthy to taaue tbe uaine of e 
kyinre but be thst bath all thyugea auhisctc to hie 
he»t*s, a a here la shewed, by worchynge of his treature 
hy tiiis water ."'— Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. ccvL 

£reat'-y, *tret-ee, a. [O. Fr. traicU; Fr. 
traite = a treaty ; prop. pa. par. of O. Fr. 
fraicfer ; Fr. trailer = to treat (q.v.).] 

1. The act of treating or negotiating ; nego- 
tiation ; the act of treating for the adjustment 
of differences, or for forming an agreement: 
as, To try to settle matters by treaty. 

*2. A proposal tending to an agreement; 
an entreaty. 

“ I must 

To tbe young man send bumble treaties, dodge 

Aud pftltsr iu tbe depths of lowness.” 

Shaketp. : Antony t Cleopatra, JiL 11. 

3. An agreement upon terms betweea two 
Or more persons. 

“ Theu she began a treaty to procure. 

Aod itablish terms betwixt both their reqoests. 

Spemer : F. Q. t IL li. 84. 

4. Specifically, an agreement, contract, or 
league between two or more nations er so- 
vereigns, formally signed by commissioners, 
•duly accredited, and solemnly ratified by the 
several sovereigns or supreme authorities of 
each state. Treaties include ali tiie various 
transactions into which states enter between 
themselves, eucb as treaties of peace, or of 
*li is nee,, offensive or defensive, truces, con- 
ventions, Ac. Treaties may be entered into 
for political or commercial purposes. Id which 
latter form they are usually temporary. The 
power of entering into and ratifying treaties 
is vested in monarchies in the sovereign ; in 
Tepublics it is vested In the chief magistrate, 
-senate, or executiva council ; in the United 
•States it is vested In the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate. Treaties 
may be entered into and signed by the duly 
authorized diplomatic agents of different 
states, but such treaties are subject to the 
approval and ratification of the supreme au- 
•thorities. 

U The most Important European treaties 
-of tbe century hare been: the Treaty of 
Amiens, between Great Britain on the one 
fpart and Franca, Spain, and Holland on the 
•other, signed March 25-7, 1802 ; the Treaty of 
Paris, between Franca on the ona part and 
Austria, Russia, Great Britain, and Prussia on 
the other, signed May 30, 1814; the Treaty of 
Vienna (which long constituted the basis of 
the public law of Europe), between Austria, 
Sjwdn, France, Great Britain, Portugal, Prus- 
sia, Russia, and Sweden, signed June 9, 1815 ; 
the Treaty of Paris, between Russia on the 
one ! and and France, Oreat Britain, Sardinia, 
and Turkey nn the other, March 30, 1856; the 
Treaty of Villafranca, of which the nreiimin*. 
tries were signed between France ana Austria 
■on July 12, 1859; the Treaty of Frankfort, 
•between Germany and France, signed May 10, 
1871 ; the Treaty of San Stefono, between 
Russia and Tuikey, March 3, 1878 ; the Treaty 
-of Berlin, again between Russia and Turkey, 
■with the assent of the other European Powers, 
Aug. 3, 1878. 

^ The United States has concluded numerous 
treaties with European aud other powers, 
-several of tham of high importance. Among 
these may ha named tha treaty of alliance, 
amity, Ac.., with Franca, in 1778; the treaty oi 
peace with Great Britain, in 1783; the treaty 
of financial adjustment with Great Britain iu 
1794, knuwu as Jay's Treaty; the Washington 
reciprocity treaty w ith Great Britaiu iu 1854, 
respecting the Newfoundland fisheries, com- 
merce, Ac.; the treaty with tha Hame country 
of 1871 in settlsmant of tha Alal»una claims, 
tha paymeot of which were in part offset by 
the fishery award of $5,500,000 made to Great 
Britaiu in 1877; and treaties with ths sama 
country in respect to tha relations of tha two 
natiuns in Central America, Ac. Other 


important treaties were thoss made with the 
Barl>ary States with the purpose of putting an 
eud to piratical attacks upon and capture of 
American merchant vessels; the treaty of 
commercial alliance with Japan In 1854, in 
which that country gave np ita old policy of 
seclusion, and various others made with the 
nations of Europe aud America. a 


treb'-i-tis, s. IThe fictitious name of a de- 
pendent and parasite to whom Juvenal (v. 19) 
offered advice.] 

Entom, : A genua nf Caligid®. Head buckler- 
shaped, with no sucking diaks on the large 
frontal platea ; thorax three-jointed, four pairs 
of legs with long plumose hairs, the fourth 
pair slender, two-branched ; second pair of 
foot-jaw a two-jointed, not framed into a 
sucking disk. Trebius caudatvs is parasitic 
on the ekate. The mala is much larger that 
the feinala. 


treb'-Ie (le as el), # treb-ble, o., adv., A s'. 
(O. Fr. treble, i reible =* triple, from Lat, fri- 
plum, accus. of frfplus = tripla, from free = 
three. Treble and triple are doublets.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : Triple, threefold. 

** Bat to apeak them were a deadly tin. 

Aud lor oaring hut thought theui loy heart within, 

A treble penance most be done.” 

Scott : lay of the Lott Minaret, U. IS. 

U. Music : 

I. Of or pertaining to the highest vocal or 
Instrumental part, sung by boya, or played by 
violins, oboes, clarinets, or other instruments 
of acute tona. 


“It is evident, that tha percuaelon of tha greater 
quantity of air. canseth the baser aonnd ; and the less 
quantity the more treble Bound."— Bacon t Mai. Mitt., 
$ 17S. 

2. Playing or aiuging the highest part or 
moat acute tone : as, a freMs voice, a treble 
violin, Ac. 

* B * As adv. : Triply, trebly, threefold. 

“ * Wa will douhla 

What aver Hsmatfrlt theu hath promis'd thee." 

9 And Ml deserve it treble.’ * 

Beaum. A riel * Meggar'e Bush, tv. L 

C. As substantive: 

I. Ord. Lang. : Three time* as much. 

IL Music: 

1. The highest vocal or instrumental pert, 
aung by boye, or played by violins, flutes, 
oboes, clariuets, or other instruments of 
acute tone. The treble or aoprano voice la 
the most flexihle of all vocal registers: its 
ordinary compass is from middle C upwards 
to the extent of a twelfth, its exceptional 
range a fifteenth, or even beyond this. 

2. A aoprano voice, a soprano singer. 


“ Come good wonder. 

Let you aud I be Jogging : your « tarred trsbbte 
Will waken the rude watch elae.” 

Beaum. A riel ; The Chances, L 6, 

* 3. A musical instrument. 


“Their son . . . playing upon his treble, as ha calls 
it, with which he earns part of hia living. "—Pepye: 
Diary. Sapt 17. 1668. 

treble-barrel pump, s. A pump having 
three barrels connected with a common suction- 


pipe. The pistons are operated by a three- 
throw crank, the cranks being set at angles of 
120*, ao that each piston is always at a differ- 
ent part of the stroke from either of the 
othera, and a continuous flow produced. 


treble -block, «. 

Haul . .* A block with three sheaves, ordi- 
narily used 88 a purchase-block. 


treble clef, i. 

Music : Tha G clef on tbe second line ©f the 
stave, used for treble voices and instruments 
of high and medium pitch, auch as flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, home, violins, aud trumpets. 
[Clef.] 

treble-cylinder steam-engine, s. 

Steam: An engine having a pair of large 
cylinders for the continuation of the expan- 
sion, one at each side of the small cylinder. 

* treble-dated, a. Living thrics as long 
as man. 

M And thou, treble-dated crew." 

Shakeep. : Passionate Pilgrim, 17. 


treble - shovel plough, s. A plnngh 
having three shares ; a form of cultivator. 

treble-tree, a. 

Vehicles : A whiffletree for threa horses ; an 
equalizer. 

trSb'-le (le as el), v.t. & i. (Treble, a.] 


A. Transitive: 

I. To make thrice as mnch ; to multiply by 
three ; to make threefold. 

“A volume re-wrltteu, trebled In alee, end coverlet 
a much larger area than the original."— Fiefrf. July 16, 

* 2. To utter in a treble voice or key ; to 
whine out. 

" He outrageously 

(When t accused hiio) trebled hit reply." 

Chapman. 

B. Intrans. : To become threefold or thrice 
as much. 

14 Whoever annually rune out, es the debt douhla* 
end treble* upou him, ao doth his iuahllity to pay It.* 
-Swift. 

• treb'-le-ness (le as el), * treb-ble- noas, 
*. [Eng. treble, a. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or atsto of being treble or 
threefold. 

2. The quality or atate of being treble in 

sound or note. - 

“The Juat and measured proportion of the air per- 
coased, towards tha baseness or trebbleneU of tones, la 
one of the greatest secrets in tha eootempUtioa of 
souuda j for it disco vereth the true colucldeoce of 
tones Into diapasons ; which is tha return of the sama 
sound.''— Ba con : Mat. Hit l, | 183. 

trSb'-lSt, *. [Triblet.] 

tr£b'-ljf, adv. [Eng. treb(le), a. ; -ly.) In a treble 
manner; in a threefold manner, degree, or 
quantity ; triply. 

treb'-u-$het, treb-uc-ket, a. [Fr. trl- 
buchet (O. Fr. trebuqyet, trabuquet), from tr&~ 
bucket = to stumble, to tumble; O. Fr. fre- 
buquier = to overbalance, to bear down by 
weight, from Lat. trans = across, and O. Fr. 
buc = the trunk of the body ; O. H. Ger. 
buk = the belly.) 

• I. Archceol. : A warlike engine formerly 
naed for hurling atones. A heavy weight on 
tbe short and of a lever was suddenly released, 



raising the light end of the longer arm con- 
taining the missile, and discharging it with 
great rapidity. It was used hy besiegers for 
making a breach, or for casting etooee and 
other missilea into the besieged town or caatle. 

“[A] trebuchet [la] a warlike engine of the Middle 
Agee, used to throw stonee, fiery material, and other 
projectiles employed in the attack and defence of forth 
flea places by means of counterpoise. At tbe long end 
of a lever was fixed a sling to hold the projec tile ; at 
the short eod a heavy weight, which furnished tha 
necessary moving force."— Brand* * Cox. 

2. A kind of balanco or scales used in weigh- 
ing- 

3. A tumbrel or ducking-stool, 

4 . A kind of trap. 

tre-^Snt -1st, S. [Trecento.] 

Art : (Sea extract). 

“Antonio Ceeari (died in 1838) was the chief oi the 
TrecentUt*. a school which carried ita love of tha 
Italian authors of the fourteenth century to affecta- 
tlou .”— Ripley * Dana: Amer. Cyclop ix. 4*4. 

tre-cSn'-to (c as $h), *. [ltsl. = three hun- 
dred, but used for thirteen hundred.] 

Art: A term applied to the style of art 
which prevailed In Itaiy in the fourteenth 
centnry. Also called sometimes the Early 
Style of Italian art. 

txe-ch5m'-e-tei\ s. [Gr. Tpe'xw (IrechS) = to 
run, and nirpov (metron) = a measure.) A 
kind of odometer or contrivance for ascertain- 
ing the dlatanee run by vehicles. 

* trech onr, i. (Treacher.) 

trSek'-schuyt (uy as 51), *. [Dnt, from 

freefcen, trekken = to draw, and schuit = a boat.] 
A covered boat, drawn by horses or cattle, 


% 6 H, p5dt, cat, $ell, chorus, 5 bin. bench; go, £em; thin, $his; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -lAg. 

-clan, -tian = shan* -tion, -sion — shun; -(ion, -§ion = shun, -cions, -tious, -sious « shus. -bio. -die. Ac. =* beL deL 
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tre culia— tree 


and formerly much used for conveying goods 
and passengers on the Dutch and Flemish 
canals. 

tro cu'-li-a, s. [Named after M. Tr^Cnl, an 
eminent French vegetable anatomist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Artocarpacese. Senegal 
trees, having a globose fruit a foot or more in 
diameter, full of small elliptical nut3, with 
an eatable embryo. 

tr$d'-dle, $. [Treadle.] 

1. The same as Tseadle (q.v.). 

* 2. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

3. (Pi.) : Dung of she'""* or of hares. 

* trede-foule, e. (Mid. Eng. treds = tread, 
and foule = fowl.] A treader of hens ; a cock. 

* tr^-dille', * tra-dllle', * tre~drille, «. 

[Fr. trois; Lat. tre* — three.] A game at 
cards played by three peraona. 

M I w« piering *t eighteen -pence tr*driU* with the 
Doehro of Newcastle and Liwly Browu." — Walpol* : 
Letter*, U L 444. 

tree. * tre (pL * treen, * tren, trees), s. [A.S. 
tree, treow =. a tree, dead wood, or timber; 
cogn. with Ieel. tre; Dan. tree ; 8w. frci = 
timber; traded. tree; Goth, triu, genit. 
triuris — a tree, a piece of wood ; Russ, drevo = 
t tree ; Wei. derw — an oak ; Ir. darag, darog 
an oak ; Gr. ipv* (dnu) = an oak, ( doru ) 

a spear-shaft ; San sc. dru =s wood.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally ; 

(1) In the same sense as II. I, 

* (2) Wood, timber. 

** Not oneli vessels of gold and of eilver, but also of 
fr** and erthe."— Wydiff* - i Timothy U. 20 . 

2. Figuratively: 

0) Something more or less resembling a' 
tree, consisting of a stem and etalk or 
branches. 

** Valo are their hopes who fancy to Inherit, 

By tree* of pedigree*, or fame or merit." 

_ _ . Stepney : J urinal, riiL 10 l 

* (2) A cross. 

* Whom *l*o they *l*w, hanging him on a free.*’— 
Act* X. 99. (R.V.J 

(3) The gallows. In this sense usually iu 
composition, or with an adjective as, the 
fatal tree, the triple free, [Gallows-tree, 

TY80RN-TREE.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Bet. : Any woody plant rising from the 
ground, with a trunk, and perennial in dura- 
tion ; an arborescent plant as distinguished from 
• shrub, an nnderehrub, and an herb. The clas- 
eifleation of plants which at first suggests itself 
as the most natural one is into trees, shrubs, 
and herbs. This is still the popular classi- 
fication as it was that of the oldest observers 
(cf. 1 Kings iv. 33) ; but it violates all natural 
affinities, and has long since been abandoned 
by botanists. Trees occur in many orders, 
their stems varying in structure according to 
the snb-kingdoms to which they belong. They 
may be exogenous, or of that modification of 
the exogenous stem which exists in gymnogena, 
or may oe endogenous or acrogenous. [Acro- 
oen, Exogen, Endogen, Gvmnoqen.] The age 
of certain bees, especially of Exogens, le 
often great, and, when cut down, the number 
of years they have existed can be ascertained 
by counting the annual zones. Von Martins 
describes the trunks of certain locust-trees 
In Brazil as being eighty-four feet in circum- 
ference and sixty feet where the boles become 
cylindrical. From counting the annual rings 
of one, he formed the opinion that it was 
of about the age of Homer ; another estimate 
increased the age to 4,104 yeara, but a third 
one made the tree first grow up 2,052 years 
from the publication of Martius’s book (1820^ 
A baobab-tree ( Adansonia digitata) in Senegal 
wes computed by Adanson, a.d. 1794, to be 
6,150 years old ; but he made his calculations 
from the measurement of only a fragment of 
the cross section, and, as zones differ much 
in breadth, this method of computation in- 
volves considerable risk of error. Sir Joseph 
Hooker rejects the conclusion. Most trees 
are deciduous, have deciduous leaves, 
a few are evergreen. To the latter kind 
belong those coniferous trees which form 
•o conspicnona a feature in the higher tem- 
perate latitudea, while deciduous trees pre- 
vail in lower latitudes. Many of the wild 
trees of onr forests have inconspicuous 
flowers, which appear so early that the un- 
observant fail to take note of them at all ; 


the fruit-trees generally have conspicuous 
flowers. The planting of trees designed for 
timber is now more attended to than for- 
merly, and their cultivation in the squsres 
of cities and along the sides of wide streets 
has been recently recommended, and to a 
certain extent commenced. 

2. Mech. : A generic name for many wooden 
pieces in machines or structures, as 

(1) Vehicles: 

(а) The bar on which the horse or horees 
pull, as single, double, treble, whiffle, swingle 
trees. 

(б) The axle. Also known a3 sxletree. 

(2) Harness: The frame for a saddle; a 
saddle-tree, harness-tree, gig-tree. 

(3) Shipbuild. : A bar or beam in a ship, as 
chess-tree, cross-tree, rough -tree, trestle-tree, 
waste-tree (q.v.). 

(4) AfiZI. : The bar supporting a mill-spindle. 

(5) A vertical pipe in some pumps and air- 
engines. 

3. Palceobot. : Parts of trunks of trees are 
often found almost as they grew Id certain 
strata. [Dirt-bed, Forest, S.] 

1. At the top of the tree: Preeminent; 
having attained the highest position. 

2. Boot-tree: [Boot-tree], 

3. Genealogical-tree : [Genealogical-tree]. 

4. Tree of Chastity : 

Bot. : Vitex Agnus-castvs. [Aoncs-cabtus.] 

5. Tree of Heaven : 

Bot. : The genus Ailanthus (q.v.), and epee. 
AUanthus glandulosa. 

6. Tree of Knowledge: 

Script. : A tree iu the Garden of Eden, 
chosen as the test of obedience to our first 
parents in their state of innocence. Had they 
abstained from eating it, they would have 
known only good ; eating it, they for the flrat 
time knew evil, and, by contrast, knew good 
more perfectly the moment that they lost it 
for ever (Gen. ii. 9-17, Iii. 1-24). Tradition 
makes the 8cripture Tree of Knowledge a 
speciea of Tabenuemontana, but there la 
not the smallest atom of evidence ou the 
enbject 

7. Tree of Liberty : A tree planted hy the 
people of a country to commemorate the 
achievement of their liberty, or the obtaining 
of some great accession to their liberties. 
Thus the Americans planted a tree of liberty 
to commemorate the establishment of their 
independence in 1789, and several were planted 
in Paris after the Revolution in 1848. 

8. Tree of Lift : 

(1) Script . : (a) A tree in the garden of Eden, 
eating of which man would have lived for 
ever (Gen. ii. 9, iii. 22); (6) a tree in the 
heavenly Jerusalem (Rev. xxii. 2). 

(2) Bot. : The genus Thuja (q.v.). 

9. Tree of Long Life: 

Bot. : Glaphyria nitida. [Glapryria.] 

10. Tree of Sadness : 

Bot. : Nyctanthes arbor -tristis. [Nyctanthes.] 

11. Tree of the Gods: 

Bot. : The genus Ailanthus (q.v.), 

12. Tree of the Magicians : 

Bot. : A Chilian name for Lycioplesium pubU 
forum, a shrub of the order Solanace®, with 
red flowers. 

13. Tree of the Sun: 

Bot.: A rendering of Hinoki, a Japanese 
name for Retinospora obtusa. So called be- 
cause dedicated by them to the god of the 
8un. It is a tree belonging to tbe Cupressese. 
It rises to the height of eighty or ninety feet, 
with a straight trunk, having a diameter at 
the base of five feet, and yields a fine-grained 
timber. Called also the Japanese Cypress. 

tree-beard, s. 

Botany : 

0) Usnea (q.v.), a genus of Lichens. So 
named from growing on tranks of trees, and 
for the same reason sometimes called Tree- 
hair and Tree-moss. 

(2) A Sonlh American name for Tillandtla 
usneoides. [Tillandsia.] 

tree-boa, t. 

ZooL : Epicrates angulifer, from Cuba and 
Hajti. The muzzle Is covered with scales, 


those of tne lips pitted, the forehead with 
symmetric shields, the crown scaly. Called 
more fully the Pale-headed Tree Boa. 
tree-calf, *. 

BooJcb. : A brown calf binding with markings 
resembling the limbs and foliage of a tree, 
tree-celandine, ». 

Bot. : Bocconia frutescens. [Booconia.] 
tree-climber, $. 

Ichthy.: Anabas scandens, the Climbing 
Perch. Lieut. Dindorf, of the Danish East 
India Company's Service, told Sir Joseph 
Banks that he had taken this fish from a moist 
cavity in the stem of a Palmyra palm grow- 
ing near a lake. He saw it when already four 
feet above the ground struggling to ascend 
still higher— suspending itself by ita gill- 
covers, and bending ita tail to the left; it 
fixed its anal fin in the cavity of the bark, 
and sought, by extending its body, to urge ita 
way upwards, and its march was only arrested 



TREE-CUM8ER. 

a. Heed of Tree Climber, with the armed gitl-cover 
removed to show th* suprabranchial organ, which, 
hy retaintog moisture, suable* this fUh to lire fur 
some time out of water. 

when seized, Tennent ( Ceylon , i. 217) says : 
“The motive for climbing is not apparent, 
since water being close at hand it could not 
have gone for the sake of the moisture con- 
tained In the flssnres of the palm, nor couid 
it be in search of food, as it lives not on fruit 
but on aquatic insects. The descent, too, ia 
a question of difficulty. The position of its 
fins and the spines on the gill-covers might 
assist ita jonrney upwards, but the same ap- 
paratus would prove anjibing but a facility 
in steadying its journey downwards. The 
probability is that tiie ascent which was wit- 
nessed by Dindorf wss merely accidental, and 
ought not to be regarded as the habit of the 
animal. 

** In the Tamonle language it is called Panetri, or 
Tr**-climb*r:'— Wood : Illu*. Sat. EUL iii. 298. 

tree-coffin, a. 

Anthrop. : A kind of bor hollowed out of 
the trunk of a tree, and used as a coffin. 

tree- coupling, «. A piece uniting 4 
single to a double tree. 

tree-crab, s. 

ZooL : The genus Birgus (q.v.), 

tree-creeper, «. 

Omith. : Certhia familiaris, a slender bird, 
scarcely so large as a sparrow, with a long, 
curved, sharp-pointed bill, and stiff tail- 
feathers ; plumage on upper surface shades ol 
browu, wings barred with pale brown and 
black, and nearly all wing-feathers tipped 
with white ; nnder-snrface silvery white, flanks 
and vent with a rufous tinge. Found generally 
in Britain, and in Ireland where old wood 
prevails. It is an excellent climber, running 
rapidly by jerks in a spiral direction over the 
bark of trees, searching for small insects 
which lark in the crevices, picking them out 
with its slender bill, occasionally varying ltd 
diet on the seeds of the Scotch fir. 

tree-crow , «, 

Omith. : Any individnal of the Corvine sub* 
femily, Dendrocittiofie. 

tree cultus, i. 

Anthrop. : Tree-worship (q.v.), 

“The whole tr*e-cultu* of the world mart by no 
memos be thrown indiscrim] uatety Into the one cat* 
gory."— Tyler; Prim. Cull. (ed. 1ST a), IL ML 


l&te, f&t, fare, (unldstt what, fall, ffcther; We, wet, here, cam?l* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt* 
or* wore, W914 work, whd, s£n; mate, cub, cure, ijnite, our, riile, ffrll; try, Syrian, to, ce =» c; ey » a; an = kw# 


tree 
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tree-deity, s. 

Anthrop : A trea considered either as a god 
or as the abode of some god or spirit. 


** In actual fact a tret-deity is coasidertd to be human 
enoUKh to be pleased with dolls »et up to twltig in the 
branches. M — Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1373), IL 217. 


tree-digger, s. 

Agric. : A kind of double plough employed 
in nurseries for cutting off the roots of trees 
which have been planted In rows. It divides 
the earth at a certain depth below the surface, 
and st a determinate distance on each aide of 
the rows, to permit the tree to be readily 
removed from the soil. 


tree-duck, *. 

Omith. : Swainson’a name for the genus 
Dendrocygna (q.v.). 


tsroished with a musical Apparatus, hnt have the 
faculty of ieapiag a distance of live or six feet ; they 
are more properly called treoJioppert."— Ripley S 
Dana : Amer. Cyclop.. Till. 602. 

tree-irons, s. pi 

Vehicles : The irons connecting single to 
double trees, or the Utter to the tongue of 
the vehicle. Also the hooka or clips by which 
the traces are attached. , 

tree -jobber, «. A woodpecker. (Prov.) 

tree-kangaroo, s. 

Zool: Any individual of the genus Den* 
drolagus (q.v.). 

tree-Ilke, a. 

Bot : Dendroid ; divided at the tip Into a 
number of fine ramifications, so as to resemble 
the head of a tree, as Lycopodium dendroideum. 
Generally used of small plants. 


tree-dwelling, a. 

Anthrop. : A rude kind of hut bnilt among 
the branches of trees by some racea of low 
Culture as a protection against wiid beasta. 

“ He found their tree-dwettinge deserted for some 
yean* past, but the people feared they might have to 
resort to them again, from the Increase of tigers and 
elephants near tlieir settlements."— ^ottm. Anthrop. 
hut., x. 448. 

tree-fern, «. 

1. Bot. : A fern rising to the elevation, and, 
to a certain extent, having the structure of a 
tree. The trunk ia really a rhizome, consist- 
ing of a woody cylinder, of equal diameter at 
each end, growing only at the top, and com- 
posed internally of loose cellular auhstence, 
which often disappears. Whan actual wood 
is present, it consists almost wholly of large" 
scalariform or dotted ducts imbedded In hard 
piates of thick-aided, elongated tissue, usually 
of an interrupted sinuous aspect, though 
sometimes constituting a complete tube. Ex- 
ternally, the stem has a hard, cellular, fibrous 
rind, consisting of the united basea of leaves, 
and is thicker below than above. Many Tree- 
ferna belong to the genus Cysthea (q.v.). Tree- 

' ferns flourish further from the equator in the 
southern than in the northern hemisphere. 
They do so in New Zealand, 46 S. Lat. 

2. Palasdbot. : [Fern, 2.). 

tree-freg, *. 

Zool.: There are In all 95 species in the 
typical gsnua Hyla, of which ranch the 
greater number belong to America, the United 
States possessing a number of species. There 
ars about 20 species In Australia and two In Asia, 
while Europe has but one, Hyla arborea , which 
is common in the central and southern districts ■ 
and ranges into Asia and northern Africa. The 
Common Tree-frog Df the United States (H. 
versicolor) displays in a remarkable degree the 
power of color change possessed by the genua, 
its color varying from a dark brown to a 
lichen-like gray or a hrilliant green. This 
species ia replaced in the Southern States by 
H. viridis, the Green Tree-frog. In the male Df 
the common tree-frog the akin Df the throat ia 
distensible, and may be swollen into a resonant 
biadder, to whose aid are due the somewhat 
annoying vocal powers of the animal. Tree- 
frogs are of small size, and of brighter colors 
and more active habits than the true frogs. 
They feed on insects of the trees. 

tree germander, s. 

Bet. : Teucrium Scorodonia. It Is a labiate 
plant, one or two feet high, with downy and 
much wrinkled leaves, erenate on the margin, 
and yellowish-white flowers. It la frequent 
in woods and dry, atony places, flowering in 
August and September. It is very bitter, and 
has sometimes been substituted for hops. 

tree-goose, a. 

Omith. : The Bernicle-gooae (q.v.). 

M It ha* al*o beea called tree-goon , from the belief 
that it originated from old and decayed tree*. — 
Ripley & Dana: Amer. Cyclop., Till 187. 

tree-grasshopper, a. 

Entom. : Meconema v aria, 

tree-hair, *. 

Botany : 

(1) Comicularia jubata t a lichen hanging In 
dark, wiry masses from trees in gubalplne 
woods. 

(2) [TaEE-BEARD, L] 

tree-hopper, *. 

Entom. : A popular name for any Individual 
of the genua Mambracia (q.v.). 

*’ Other harvest-fliei of the tame family . . ere not 


* tree-lizards, s. pi 

Zool. : The Dendrosauria (q.v.). 

tree-louse, a. 

Entom. : A plant-louse. [Apbis.] 
tree-mallow, a. 

Bot. : The genus Lavstera (q.v.), and epeo. 
L. arborea, 

tree-molasses,*. Molaasaa made from 
the Sugar-maple-tree. 

tree-moss, «. 

Botany : 

(1) XJsnea plicata. So named from its grow- 
ing on treea. 

(2) The genua Uanea. [Tree-beard.] 
tree-mouse, i. 

Zool : A popular nsme far sny of the Den- 
dromytnse, an African aub-family of Muridae. 
The ears are clothed with hairs ; and the feet, 
which are five- toed, are fitted for climbing. 


tree-nymph, *. 

Anthrop. : A dryad. (See extract.) 

«* The Homeric Hymn to Aphrodite tell* of the tree- 
nymph, long-lived, yet not immortal— they grow with 
high-topped leafy pine* and oak* upon the mountain*, 
hut when the lot of death drew* nigh, and the lovely 
tree* are eaple**, .and the bark rote away, and the 
branches fall, then their spirit* depart from the light 
of the sun .** — Tylort Prim. Cult. (ed. 1673), it 912. 


tree-onion, i. 

Bot. : Allium proliferum, a hardy perennial, 
three feet high, the native country of which 
is unknown. 


tree-pie, *. 

Omith. : A popular nsme for any individual 
Of the genu9 Dendrocitta. 

tree-pigeon, t. 

Omith. : A popular name for any pigeon of 
the genus Treron (q.v.). The species are ahy 
and timid, and inhabit the woods of inter- 
tropical Asia and Africa; The prevailing 
colonre of the plumage are green and yellow 
of different shades, more or less contrasted 
with rich pnrple and reddish brown. Their 
note is very different from the mere cooing 
of the ringdove, 
tree porcupine, f. 

Zool. : A popular nsme for any species of 
Synetherina (q.v.). They are of considerable 
size, measuring from sixteen to twenty inches 
without the tail, which is about a third the 
length of the head end body. They are of 
lighter build than the Ground-porcupines, 
are covered with short, close, many-coloured 
spines, often mixed with haira, and their tail 
is always prehensile. They are nocturnal In 
their habite, and live on fruit and roota. 

tree-primrose, *. 

Bot. : (Enothera biennis . [Evening-prim- 
rose.] 

tree-purslane, «. 

Bot. : Partulacaria afra , an evergreen African 
shrub, about three feet high; with purplo 
flowera in ita native country, but which has 
not flowered in British greenhouses eince a.d. 
1732. 

tree-rat, #. 

Zool. : Mus arboreu9 t about seven or eight 
inches long, from Bengal. It builda & neat 
in cocoa-nnt treea and bamboos, and livee 
partly on grain and partly on young cocoa- 
nuts. 

tree-runner, *. 

Omith. (PI): Swainaon’a name for Ansbat- 
Inse, which he makes & anb-famlly of Cer* 


thiadse. Its type-genua ia Anabatea, founded 
on Anabates suberistata, a Brazilian bird. 

tree-scraper, «. A tool, usually a tri- 
angular blade, to remove old bark and moas 
from trees. Also used in gathering turpen- 
tine. 

tree-serpent, a. [Tree-snare.] 
tree-snake, tree-serpent, t. 

Zool : Any individual of the family Den- 
drophid* (q.v.). 

“Some uocturnal tren-enakee have e prolonged 
snout."— 0«c#n.* AnaL Vert. 

tree-sorrel, a. 

Bot. : Rumez Lunaria , an evergreen plant £ 
about two fset high, with greeniah flowera, 
introduced from the Canaries into British 
greenhouses in a.d. 1690. 

tree -soul, «. 

Anthrop. : Au animating and Individuating 
principle supposed by races practising tree- 
worahip to reside in every tree. 

“Orthodox Buddhism declared agaloet the tree, 
touts, and eoosequeotly *gaio*t the scruple to harm 
them, declaring tree* to have ao mind nor neatleut 
principle." — Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), h 475. 

tree-sowthistle, ». 

Bot . : Sonchus arvensis. ( Britten <t Holland .) 
Root with creeping acions, atem simple, 
leaves denticulate, clasping the stem, with 
ahort, obtuse auricles ; involucre glandulose. 
hispid ; flowers very large, yellow. Frequent 
in cornfields in Britain. Called alao Cora 
Sowthistle, 
tree-squirrel, a. 

Zool. : Any individual of the genna Sclurna 
(q.v.), as distinguished from the Flying Squir- 
rels (Pfceromys) and the Ground Squirrels 
(Tainias). 

tree-sugar, a. Sngsr made from the 
Maple-tree. 

tree-swift, i. 

Omith. : Any individual of the genus Den* 
drochetidon. 

tree-toad, i. 

Zool. : A popular name for several of the 
Hylidse. Used without a qualifying epithet, 
it is equivalent to tree-frog (q.v.). With a 
qualifying epithet it ia limited to particular 
species. Hyla versicolor is the Changeable 
Tree -toad, Trachycephalus lichenatus ia the 
Lichened, and T. marmoratus, the Marbled 
Tree- toad. 

tree-top, *. The top or highest part of a 
tree. 

•• Reflected in the water. 

Every tree-top had its shadow.’* 

Longfellow: Ihaieatha, xxil 

tree -wasp, a. 

Entom. : Any wasp that makes its neat in 
treea, as do two British apecies, Vespa hols 
tatica and V. britannica. [Yes pa.] 
tree- wool, I. The same as Pine-needle 
wool (q.v.). 
tree-worship, s. 

^ Compar . Jtelig. : A “ form of religion . . . 
general to moat of the great racea of mankind 
at a certain at&ga of mental development." 
(Lubbock: Orig. Civil., ed. 1882, p. 294.) It 
may have been a particular kind of nature* 
worship, or have arisen from the animistic 
conception prevailing among the races of low 
culture at the present day, that trees were 
the residences or embodiments of spirits or 
deitlea. Tree-worship waa a peculiarly 
Canaanitiah cult, as ia proved by the frequent 
mention of it in the Old Testament, and the 
atern denunciations of it show that the Jews, 
from time to time, lapsed into the nature- 
worship of their neighbours (Deut. xii. 3, xvi. 
21 ; Judges vi. 25 ; 1 Kings xiv. 23, xv. 13, 
xviii. 19 ; 2 Kings xvil. 10, xxiii ; Isa. lvii. 5 : 
Jer. xvil. 2 ; Ezek. vi. 13, xx. 28 ; Hos. iv. 13.) 
It formed an essential part of the classio 
mythologies. In which are found superhuman 
beings attached to indlvidnal treea, and sylvan 
deltiea— dryada, fauna, and aatyrs— roaming 
in the forest, the analognes of which still live 
in folk-teles as elves and fairies. [Grove, II.] 
Tree-worship, in Southern Asia, still forma an 
important part of Buddhist practice, though 
It is not recognized by Buddhistic sacred 
literature. The famous Bo tree, grown from a. 
branch of the tree aent by Asoka to Ceylon 
In the third century B.C., tiil its destruc- 
tion in October, 1887, received the worship 
of pilgrima, who came in thousands to do it- 


boll, to 6 $; p6ilt, cat, $©*1, chorus, chin, bench; go, gem; thin, thia; sin, a expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — £. 
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reverence and offer prayer before It. (Cf. Athene 
aum, Nov. 12, 1837, pp. 639, t>40.) Fergussoo 
(Free £ Serpent Worship, passim) also ahows 
what a large place tree-worship held In early 
Buddhiein, ana that it was theu closely con- 
nected with serpent- worship. On this subject 
Tylor (Prim. Cult., ed. 1873, ii. 218) remarks : 
“ The new philosophic religioa seems to have 
amalgamated, as new religions ever do, with 
older uative thoughts and rites. Dowu to the 
later middle ages tree-worship lingered ia 
Ceutral Europe ; while names like * Hulyoake * 
and * Holy wood * record the fact that at no 
very remote i>eriod holy treea and groves 
existed in Britain; and it Is a remarkable fact 
that e sacred linden-tree la the parish of 
Hvltyard, in Sooth Swedsu, gave a name to 
the family of Linmeua. At the present day 
tree- worship Is prevalent among native racea 
In America, Africa, Asia, and Australia. In 
Europe, though traces of it atlll linger la 
folk-tales and popular customs, It no longer 
exists as a calt, except among the people of 
the Cheraonese, who, though nominally Greek 
Christians, “still adhere to their beliefs la 
good and evil spirits, and worship them— the 
good spirits In forests and groves where coni- 
ferous are mixed with foliaceous trees, and 
the evil epirita in purely coniferous forests. 
Every god is represented by a special tree, 
the worship of which Is provided for by a 
separate priest chosen by lot" ( Nature , March 
25, 1886, p. 49 C). 

tree-worshipper, a. 

Anthrop. : One who practises any form of 
tree-worship (q.v.). 

"Tfc# tnuufurra*<i tc*cb«r reproved the treewror— 
Aipper for thus *ddre**iug hhnsetf to & amoeleu 
thb*."— TYfrr/ Prim. it ZU» 


tree, v.t. & i. [Tree, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To drive to a tree ; to causa to ascend a 
tree or trees. 

” Ona Any my do? treea * red ■qnlml, in * tall 
hickory. ’—Aurroii^A*.- Pepacton. p. 211 

2. To place upon a tree ; to atretch on a 
tree : as. To (res boots. 

IL Fig. : To put la a fix; to drive to the 
end of one's resources. 

“You ara treed, tod yon mat help jonnalf."— 
BL King dry : Geoff ry HanUgn, eh. V. 

B, I Atransitive : 

1. To take refuge In a tree, as a wild 
animaL ( Amer .) 

“ Beside* treeing. the wild eat will take advantage 
of *om* hole la the ground."— Thorpe: Backwoods, 180. 

* 2. To grow to the size of a tree. 

% To tree orui self: To conceal one’s self 
behind a tree, as in hunting or fighting. 
{Amer.) 

• tree'-hood, s. [Eng. tree, a. ; -hood.) The 

quality, state, or condition of a tree. 

tree'-less, a [Eng. tree, s. ; -less.) Destitute 
of trees. 

*’ A quiet treeless nook, with two green floW*." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. U. 

* treen, a. [A.8. treowen, from treow — a 
tree.] 

1* Mado of wood or tree ; wooden. 

** Which done, or In dotage, they praised and wor. 
■hipped their owne golden, eyluery, coper. ywmey, 
trw i and stony foddU."— -Joys: Exposition cf Danisl, 

2. Pertaining, derived from, or drawn from 
trees. 

** Trmen liquor*, aapecially that at the data."— 
Eastf* : Sylsa. 


* trecn, s.pL [Tree, ».l 

tree' -nail, tre’-nafl, tren'-nel, triin'- 
nel, a. [Mid. Eng. free»= wooden, and Eng. 
naif.] 

Shipbuild. : A cylindrical pin of hard wood, 
from ao Inch to an inch and three-oaartera in 
diameter, used for securing planking to the 
frames, or parts to each other. 


tree’- ship, *. [Eng. tree, s. ; -ship.) The 
state or condition of being a tree ; treehood. 

"While thus through all the itagea thon hast poshed 
Of trsmhip— arst a seedling hid to grase ; 

Then twig, then MpUng." Cowper: YardUy Oak. 

tre'-fal-low, v.t. [Thrifallow.] 


tre'-fle, s. [Trefoil.] 

Fart. : A mine with three chambers like a 
trefoil 


tref-Iee, a. [Fr. trifle — trefoil (q.v.).] 

Her.: An epithet applied to a cross, the 
arms of which end in 
triple leaves, represent- 
ing trefoils. Bends arv 
sometimes borne treliee, 
that is with trefoils iasu- 
lug from the side. 

trer-611, tre -f&I, 
trey-foil, s. [O. Fr. tri- 
foil, treffle, frmn Lat. tri- 
folium — a three - leaved 
plant, as the clover, from cross trejxee. 
pref. tri- = three (allied 
to tree — three), and folium = a leaf ; Fr. tri- 
fle ; fip. trifolio ; ltal. trifoglio.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) The genu 8 Trifolium, epee. TrfoUum 
minus. [Clover.] 

(2) Medicago lupulina. 

(3) Stylosanthes procumbent, a West Indian 
apeciea of Hedysareie, with yellow dimorphio 
flowers. 

^ Great Trefoil 
la Medicago saliva. 

[BlRD’SFOOT - TRE- 

rorL, Water -tre- 
foil.] 

2. Arch. : An or- 
nament uacd in 
Gothic architec- 
ture, formed by 
mouldings in the 
heads of wiudow- 
llghta, tracery, 
panellings, Ac., so 
arranged as to resemble the trefoil or three- 
leaved clover. 

3. Her. : A charge representing the clover- 
leaf, and always depicted as slipped, that is, 
furnished with a stalk. 

* tree -161, *. [Eng. free, a. ; dim in. suff. -let.) 
A little or young tree. 

** Kotx up tliAt In Bartosh ft I* soetetlme* « trmltt 
fifteen to twenty feet h lg h. ’—Journal of Botany, roL x. , 
No. 331. p. 140, (1S8LI 

* treget, *. [Trajet.] 

* tregetour, *. [Traoetour.] 

* tregotry, * tregettrio, a [Traoetry.J 

tre-ha'-la, a [Corrupted from tigala, the 
native name.] 

Chem. : The substance from which a pecu- 
liar sugar [Trehalose] has been obtained. 
It is the cocoon of a beetle from Persia, and 
not properly a saccharine exudation. (Fliicki- 
ger <t H anbury : Pharmacographia.) 

tre -ha lose, a [Eng. treJud(a), and (gluc)ose.) 

Ckem. : ChHmOijSHjO. A saccharine sub- 
stance extracted from trehala manna by 
boiling alcohol. It forms shining rhombic 
crystals, soluble in water and In boiling 
alcohol, insoluble in ether, and melts at l<Xr. 
Boiled with dilute sulphuric acid, it is con- 
verted into dextro-glucose ; with dilute nitrio 
acid. It yields oxalic acid ; in contact with 
yeast it passes elowly Into the alcoholic fer- 
mentation. An aqueous solution of trehaloee 
has a uextro-rotatory power (a) = + 199®. 

* treil - lage (age as ig), a [Fr.,from treiUe 
= an arbour.] 

Hart. : A light frame of posts and rails to 
support espaliers ; a trellis. 

•'Contriver* of bower*, grottos, trtfUages, and ea»- 
auirv." — Spectator. 



TREFOIL. 



treille, i. [Fr.] 

Her. : A lattice ; it dif- 
fers from fretty In that 
the pieces do not inter- 
lace under and over, but 
cross athwart each other, 
and are nailed at the 
joint. Called also trellis. 

trSk, v.t, [Dut. trekken 
= to draw, to draw a 



TREILLE. 


waggon ; to journey.] To travel by waggon ; 
to journey as in search of a new settlement. 
( South Africa.) 


"It la qaito possible that tb«y might. Hke tbs 
Bovr*. trek ooce non beyond the reach of Amerlcmn 
In'**. — Daily Telegraph. Oct. If. UR 


tr5lc, a [TREK.r. ] A journey with a waggon ; 
a march. (South Africa.) 


trek oxen, s. pL Oxen used for drawing 
waggons. (P. GiU'nors , ; Gieat Thirst Land.) 

trek- rope, s. A trek-tow (q.v.). 

“ The oxeu looceued fiotu tb* trek-rup*.”— ComJUU 
Magazine, Alwch, 1SW, p. 210. 

trek-tow, s. A Dutch name, in Southern 
Africa, for strips of hide twisted into rope- 
traces, for oxen to draw waggons by. 

trSl'-lis, * trel-Iiee, * trel-llze, * tre-lye, 

s. [Fr. treillis = a trellis ; treiller = to grate 
or lattice, to furnish or support with crossed 
bars or latticed frames, from treille = an 
arbour or walk aet with vines, Ac., twining 
about a latticed frame, from Lat. trichila, 
tridia, tricka, tricia ~ a bower, arbour, or 
summer-house.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. A gate or screen of open-work ; lattice- 
work either of metal or wood. 

2. A support for vines, creepers, or espa- 
liers. Used especially for grajKja, hops, and 
ornamental climbfng-planta. 

IL Her. : The same as Tbeille (q.v.). 
trellis- work, s. Lattice- work. 

“ With iawn>, and bed* ol flower*. *ud shade* 

Of trclUs-teork in ioog arcade*.’ 

Wordsworth ; W kite Dos cf Eylstons, lv. 

trST-lis, * trel-llze, v.t. [Trellis, *.] To 
furnish with, or as with trellis or lattice- work. 

” The window* are large, trtUized, and neatly carved," 

— Herbert ; Travels, p. I 1 L 

txe-ma-bo-U’-te^, s. [Gr. (trema) = a 

hole ;*0aAjf (bole) s= a thunder-bolt, a wound, 
and suff. -ifes.] 

PdUeont : A genusof Mcandrospongidse, with 
one species from the Upper Cretaceous roc.Vs. 

tre-ma-dic'-ty-^n, t. [Gr. rpijpa (trema) ts. 
a hole’, and fit#crvov (diktuon) — a net.] 

PaUront. : A genus of Hexactinellid S]K)ngee, 
from the Upper Jurassic. 

TrS-m&d'-OC, *. [WeL See det] 

Geog. : A small town situated on the north 
aide of Cardigan Bay, in Carnarvonshire. 

Tremadoe elates, s. 

GeoL : Sedgwick'e name for the upper beds 
of the Cambrian formation, corresponding to 
part of Bamnde’e Primordial zone. They were 
first met wdth at Tremadoe, aud next traced 
to Dolgelly. Dr. Hicks found and carefully 

• examined them at St David'epromouUry and 
Bamsev Island, in South Wales ; and finally 
Mr. Callaway ahowed that the Shineton shale 
of Shropshire waa of the same age. They are 
dark earthy flags and sandstones, with at 
least eiglity-four fossil species, those of North 
somewhAt differing from those of South Wales. 
Many new genera of Trilohitee appear ; Cri- 
noidea, Aeteroidea, Lameilibranchiata, and 
Cephalopoda are met with for the first time. 

In North Wales there are nine Pteropoda, 
moatly of the genus Theca, and Phyllopod 
Crustacea have been found. 

tre-mazx'-dd, *. [Ital.— trembling.] 

Music : One of the harmonic graces, which 
consists In a general shake of the whole chord, j 
and le thus distinguished from tremolo , which 
consists In a reiteration of a single note of the 
chord 

tr© - mftn’- dra, *. [Gr. rprjpxx (trtma) ^ a 
hole, a pore, and at>i]p (a ner\ genii, oi'jpxfc . 
(aruiros) = a maa ; here used for a atAmen.] 

Bot. : The typical gen ns of Tremandrace® 
(q.v.). Shrubs, with stellate downy, purple 
flowers with a five-cleft calyx, five fetals, 
ten stamens, and two-celled anthers. Known 
apeciea two, from Western Australia. 

tre-rnSn-dra'-^S-ee, s. pL [Mod. Lat trt- 

mandria) ; Lat fern. pL adj. euff. -acece .] 

Bot. : Poreworts; an order of Hypogynous | 
Exogens, alliance Sapiudales. Slender heath- 
like plante, geoerelly with glandular hairs. 
Leaves alternate, or whorled, exstipolate, 
with axillary one-flowered pedicels ; flowers in 
most species large, showy ; aepala deciduous, 
fouror five, slightly adhering at the base, equal, • 
vsltate in aestivation ; petals the aame 
number, large, deciduous, involute in aestiva- 
tion ; stamens eight or ten ; antbera two or 
four-celled, opening by a pore et the aj*ex; 
styles one or two; overy two-celled, each 1 
cell with one to three pendulous ovules, J 
Fruit capsular, two-valved, two-celled ; seed* 


ISte, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wqH work, whd, sdn; mute, eftb, cure, xynlte, cur, rule, ffrll; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = Inr. 
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with a hooked appendage at the apex. Natives 
of Australia. Genera three, specie* sixteen. 
(Hartley.) 

tre-ma-nd'-tus, a. [Gr. rp^o. (trhna) = a 
hole, and vwros (nbtos) = the back.] 

PaUeonl. : A genus of Haliotidse, with two 
species, from the Upper Silurian of North 
America. 

t trem-arc'-tos, a. [Firat element doubtful ; 
second. Or. dipxros (arktos) = a bear.] 

Zool. : A genus of Uraidse, with oue apeciea, 
commonly known as Ursus omattw, the Spec- 
tacled Bear (q.v.). 

tre'-ma-tls, s. [Trematoda.] 

Pcdceont. : A anb- genua of piscina, with four- 
teen apeciea, from the Silurian rocks of North 
America and Europe. 

tre-ma-t&~, pref. [Trematoda.] Hollow; 
haviug'a hollow process or processes. 

tre ma-to'-da, s. pi. [Gr. Tp-rjpa ( trSma ), 
geuit. Tpirj/JiaTos (trimatos) — a hole, a pore.] 
ZooU : Flukes, Suctorial Worms ; an order 
of the class Annelida, with two groups, Dia* 
toma and Poly stoma. Leaf-like parasites, for 
the most part internal, bat aoine external, 
provided with one or more ventral auckera, a 
mouth and alimentary canal, but no anua or 
body-cavity; integument of the adult not 
ciliated ; sexes generally united in one Indi- 
vidual. They are the Stereimintha of Owen, 
and were included hy Cuvier in his Parenchy- 
matous Intestinal Worms. The iotestlnalcaoal 
ia often much branched, and possesses but one 
external opening, usually at the bottom of the 
anterior suctorial disc, and serving both aB an 
oral and anal aperture. A water- vascular sys- 
tem is present, conslstingof two lateral vessels, 
generally opening on the surface by a common 
excretory pore. The nervous aystem consists 
of two pharyngeal ganglia. The young may 
be developed directly iuto the adult, or may 
pass through a complicated metamorphosis, 
varying io different cases [Reoia] ; ancfone of 
the early stages of their existence la often 
passed in the interior of freshwater molluscs, 
whence they are transferred to a vertebrate 
host. In their adult state they occupy the 
most varied situations. The majority live in 
the intes tinea or hepatic ducts, the eyes, or 
bloodvessels of vertebrates; a few are ecto- 
parasitic, and live on the skin and gills of 
fishes, crustaceans, molluscs, Ac. The genus 
Distnraa (my.) may be taken as the type of 
the order. The genus Gynsecophorns, In which 
the sexea are distinct, occurs abundantly in 
the bloodvessels of man In Egypt, South 
Africa, and the Mauritius, and its presence 
has also been detected in monkeys. 

tre'-ma-tode, a. A a [Trematoda.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertainiog to the Trema- 
toda (q.v.). 

B. AssubtL: Any Individual member of the 
order Trematoda. 

tre'-ma-told, a. [Trematoda.] The eame 
as Trem atod e (q. v.). 

tremato-saiT-rus, a. [Pref. trcmato-, and 
Gr. o-aSpo? (sauroa) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A aerpentiform genus of Laby- 
rinthodontia, of which little definite is known. 
Two species are generally recorded by taxono- 
mists: TrematosauruH braunll, and T. ocella, 
both from the Bunter Sandstone of Bern- 
burg. 

tro-ma-t 6- spiV-a, a [Pref trsmato-, and 

Gr, <rrr<Zpa ( speira ) — a coil.] 

Pidceoni. : A genus of Spiriferidee, with 
•even species, ranging from the Upper Silu- 
rian to the Middle Devoaian of the United 
States. It appears to be closely related to 
Retzla. [Retzia, 2.] 

tr£m-bS-ldr'-es, trgm-blor'-es, s. pi 

[Sp.] y 

Phys. Science: The name given In South 
America to small earthquakes., consisting of 
a series of rapidly recurring vibratory move- 
ments, not sufficiently powerful to create 
dainage. (Milne: Earthquakes , p. 10.) 

• trSm'-bla-ble, o. [Eng. trembl(e ); -able.] 
Calculated 'to cause fear or trembling ; fearful. 

** But what li tremblable *nd monatroua, there be 
tome who. when Uod amites them, tty Unto a. witch.” 
—O. Benton. {Annandale.} 


tr^m'-ble, V.i. [Ft. trembler, from Low Lat. 
tremulo—to tremble, from Lat. tremulus = 
trembling, from tremo — to tremble; Gr. 
rpe>w (frswio) as to tremble. The b is excres- 
cent, as in number.] 

1. To shake involuntarily, as with fear, cold, 
weakness, or the effect of different emotions, 
as passion, rage, grief, Ac. ; to shake, to 
quiver, to shudder. (Said of persons.) 


M Bat bis kuees beuesth hiia trembled. 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, 


!L 


2. To be moved or sbakea with a quivering 
motion ; to quiver, to shake. 


“ Airs, vernal airs . . . attune 
The trembling leaves." Milton t P . L„ tv. 26G. 


3. To quaver, to shake, aa sound : as, His 
voice trembled. 


tr8m-ble, a. [Tremble, v.] 

L The act or state of trembling; an in- 
voluntary shaking through cold, Ac. 

* 2. Fear. 

** The housekeeper ... to set a good example, ordered 
back her trembles and came out. — Blackmon: Chris- 
towell, ch. xli. 

All of a tremble: In a state of shaking 
involuntarily, ea from fear, cold, Ac. 


trSm'-ble-mimt, t [Fr., from trembler = to 
tremble.] 

* 1. Ord . Lang. : A tremor, a quivering, a 
tremble. 

M Thrills In leafy tremblement" 

£. B. Browning: Lott Bower. 

2. Music : A trill or shake. 


trom'-bler, *. [Eng. trembl(e\ v. ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who trembles. 

" Not oue poor trembler only fear betrays.** 

: An Occasional Prologue. 


2. Church Hist . (PI .) : The name given to an 
extreme Protestaut sect in the early daye of 
the Reformation in England. 

** As thus I strot'd along the street, 

Such gangs and parcels did I meet 
Of these quaint primitive diasewhleni 
- Io oid Queen Bess's days cal id Trembler s, 

for their sham shakiug and their shivering. 

1 Yard : Hudibras /twfirieua. 

trSm-bllAg, pr. par., a., A *. [Tremble, r.] 

A. Ae pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Shaking, as with fear, cold, or 
tbs like. 

” The anxious crowd, with horror rale, 

AU trembling, beard the woudrous tale." . 

Soott .* Lav of the Last Minstrel, vL 28. 

C. As substantive : 

1, The act or state of shaking involuntarily, 
ae from fear, cold, Ac. 

M Ah ! theo and there was harrying to aad fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblingt of distress. 

Byron : Child* Harold, Hi. 24. 

2. (PI.) : An inflammatory affection in eheep, 
caused hy eating noxious food. 

trembling-poplar, *. 

Bot. : Popnlus tremula , the Aspen (q.v.)t 


trembling-tree, a. 

Bot. : Populus trepida ; an American tree, 
about forty feet high, akin to the Aspen, of 
which Some botsoists consider it to be only a 
variety. It has a auh-orbiculate leaf, with an 
abruptly acuminate point, and two glanda at 
ita base ; young leaves silky on the upper sur- 
face, old ones glabrous. 


trem'-bling-ljr» adv. [Eng. trembling ; 4y.] 
In a trembling manner; ao ea to aliake ; 
tremulously. 

" We must come tremblingly before him.*— Bp. Hall : 
Deroute Soul, f 22. 


tr8m-blor'-e§, a. pi. [Trembelores.] 

• trSm-S f&C -tion, s. [Lat, Iremtfadus, pr. 
par. of tremefado = to cause to shake or 
tremble : tremo — to tremble, and facto = to 
make.] The act or atate of treinbliog ; agita- 
tion, tremor. 

tre mel'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat, 
tremo = to ‘tremble, to ahake, to quiver ; from 
the quivering of the gelatinous mass of the 
plaat.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Tremellinl (q.v.). 
It consists of a tremulous gclatiaous mass, 
generally more or lesa waved and sinuated, 
free from papillae and tnbercles. Tiiey vary 
greatly In form, being hrain-like, clnb- 
ahaped, orhicnlar, Ac., and in colour, being 
white, yellow, orange, rose-coloured, purple, 
Ac. A common epecies, Tremella mesenterica , 
is conspicuous in winter in hedges from its 
orange tint. 


trem-el-li'-ni. 5. pL [Mod. Lat. tremellfa); 
Lat. masc. pi. adj. auff. -int.] 

Bot.: Au order or aub-ordcr of Hymeno- 
mycctoos Fungals, the species of which are of 
a gelatinous texture, sometimes, though rarely, 
with a cretaceous nucleus, their hyinenium ia 
the more typical geneia covering the whole 
surface without any definite upper or under 
aide ; eporophores scattered, often lobed or 
quadripartite ; apores often producing second- 
ary apores or spermatia. Tlie> grow upon 
branches or stumps of trees, in crevices of 
the bark, or on the dead wood, rarely on the 
ground. Found chiefly in temperate climates, 
though aome are tropical. A widely distributed 
representative ia the Jew’s-ear (q.v.). 

trS-rnSr-lold, a. [Mod. Lat. tremell(a) ; suff. 
-oid.] 

Bo L, &c. : Reaembling the genns Tremella; 
gelatinous. 


trc-mi$n- dofis, a. [Lat. tremendus = that 
ought to be feared, fut. pass. par. of tremor to 
tremble.] 

1. Sufficient or calculated to excite fear or 
terror ; terrible, dreadful, awfuL 
•' Fictions In form, hut to tboir substancs truth*— 

T r. mendou* trutln I ” . 

Wordsworth i Excursion, bk. VL 


2. Such as may astonish by magnitude, size, 
force, violence, or degree ; wonderful. (Colloq.) 
" But tboy are numerous oow m ore the waves 
And the tremendous rsiu." 

Byron .* Hearen d Earth, L 8. 


tr^-mSn-dotis-1^, adv. [Eng. tremendous ; 
. ly .] hi a tremendous manner or degree; so 
as to terrify or astonish ; wonderfully. 

" a tremendously strong iodlctmen t c*n be preferred 
by eivilised society egainst the rut."— Daily Telegraph, 
Much 5, im. 


tre-mfen'-dous n^ss, s. [Eng. tremendous ; 
-ness.] The quality or atate or being tremen- 
dous, terrible, or astonishing. 


trSm-Sn-heer'-Tte, s. [After Mr. Tremen- 
heers ; auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An impure variety of graphite (q.v.). 

trem-^o'-tft-pus, a. [Gr. rpij^a (trema) = a 
hole, and Mod. Lat. octopus (q.v.).] 

Zool : A aub-genus of Octopus (n.v.), with 
three species, from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean. Some or all of the arms are webbed 
half-way up, and there are two large aquifer- 
ous porea on the back of the head. 

trem o-lan'-do, *. [Ital.] 

Music : The eame as Tremolo (q.v.). 

tr£m'-&-lant, a. [Tremolo.] 

Music : " Ao organ and harmonium etop 
which causes the air aa it proceeds te the 
pipes or reeds to pasa through a valve having 
a movable top, to which a apring and weight 
are attached. The up-and-down movement of 
the top of the valve gives a vibratory move- 
ment to the air, which similarly affects the 
sound produced. On American organs, a fan- 
wheel oy rotating in front of the wind-chest 
causea a tremolo. [Tremolo, 3.] 


trcm'-6-llte, s. [After Val Tremola, Italy, 
where it wus erroneously atated to have been 
round ; auff. -its (Afiia-).J 

Min. : A magnesia-lime of amphibole (q.v.), 
containing little or no alumina, and occurring 
In bladed crystals in the granular dolomite of 
Campo-longo, St. Gotthard, Switzerland, and 
numerous other localities. Colonr, white, 
gray, greenish. 

trem'-o lo, s. [Ital., from Lat. tremulus — 
trembling.] 

Music : 

1. A chord or note played or bowed with 
great rapidity, ao as to produce a quavering 
effect. 

2. Vibration of the voice in singing, arising 
from nervousness or a bad production, or uaea 
for the purpose of producing a special effect. 
[Shake, s., II. 2.] 

3. A pulsative tone in an organ or harmo- 
nium, produced by a fluttering valve which 
commands the air-duct, and causes a varia- 
tion in the volume of air admitted from the 
bellows. Also applied to the contrivance It- 
self 


trSm'-or, * trem-our, *. [Lat., from tremo 
= to tremble ; Sp. A Port, tremor ; Ital 
tremors.] 


boll, bo^; poilt, Jd\Vl ; oat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. -ing. 
-Qian, -tian = sh^i , -tion, -#ion = shun; -tion, -gion = -clous, -tious, -sious = shun, *hlc, -<llo, Ac. = bjl, djl 
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tremorless— trend 


L Ordinary Language ; 

1. A shaking, quivering, or trembling mo- 
tion. 

" «^ry stroke there coutluuw a tremor In 
the bell — Mot* : Jmmort. cf the Soul, blc. IL. ch. IL 

2. An Involuntary trembling; a shivering 
or shaking ; a state of trembling. 

“ It *ffect» the nerve*, occasioning -tremour*."—Ar- 
buthnot : On Aliment* 

T Mercurial tremors ; [Mercurial-pausv], 

IL Phys. Science : An earth-tremor ; a vibrat- 
ory motion of the earth's surface, inappreci- 
able by the unaided seosee, Tremora may be 
either Natural or Artificial: natural tremors 
are dne to the attractive influence of the sun 
and moon, or to seismic action ; artificial tre- 
mors may be produced by various cause*, as a 
passing train, the movements of a crowd, ice. 

“ Modern research bu »hown * typical earthquake 
to consist of * eerie* of small tremor*. succeeded hy a 


** Modern research bu »hown * typical earthquake 
uo con*i*t of * eerie* of small tremort. succeeded hy * 
•hock, or *erle* of shocks, separated V>y more or les* 
irregular vihratlon* of the ground.’— Milne: Earth- 

quake*, p. 13. 

• trem'-or-less, a. [Eng. tremor ; -&$*.] Free 
from any tremor, quivering, or shaking. 

" He sent hi* eye* round the jet-like circle end found 
•very tip of radiance in it tremorle**."— Daily Tele- 
ffruph, Dec. 26, 188A 

• tr&m'-u-Luit, * trgm'-u-lent, a. & a. 

[Lat tremulus , from tremo ~ to tremble.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ord, Long. : Trembling, tremulous. 

"‘HipleM da Brtx£, doomed to survive long age*, to 
men's memory. In this faint way with tremulant 
5£ il Todr ~^ arlyle ; Pt. U blu V„ 

2. Music : Consisting of or employing tremn- 
lants. 

_ “8t*y thl* tremulant epidemic which D dutroyinr 
Italian vocal lxation.’-/>att Mall Gazette, July 8, 188L 

B. As substantive : 

Music: 

1. The same as Tremolant (q.v.). 

2. The same as Tremolo (q.v.). 

“ Patti can do thi* . . . with hardly a qoirer or a 
tremulant. —Pall Mall Gazette, July 6, 188* 

• trem-u-Ia’-tion, «. [Tremulous.] Treinn 
lousneas. 

“ I waa struck with such a terrible ^emulation.'— 
T. Brown : Work*, iL 236. 

trSm’-u-lous, a. [Lat. tremulus, from tremo 
= to tremble; Sp. tremulo, tremuloso ; Ital. 
tremolo, tremulo, tremoloso.] 

1. Trembling ; affected with fear or timid- 
ity; timid. 

“ The tender tremulous Christian is easily distracted 
and amased by them.’— Decay of Piety. 

2. Shaking, quivering, ehivering, trembling. 

** ^creat the tremulous branches readily 
Did all of them bow downward toward* that aide." 

Longfellow: Purgatorio, xxvili. 

8. Trembling, as In uncertainty. 

** A sober calm 

Fleece* unbounded ether q whose least wav* 

Stands tremulous.' Thomson : J utumn. Kg, 

4. Vibratory. 

"Tha tremulous or vibratory motion which I* ob- 
«*"•? la v t ^ t Phenomenon. —Coo*; Pirst Voyage, 

DL II u» ch. Till* 

trSm-lj-loiis-l^, adv. IEng. tremulous; -ly.] 
Id a tremn]ou9 manner; with trembling, 
quivering, or trepidation ; tremblingly. 

" They heard and roee. aod tremulously hrave. 

Rushed whare the #ound invoked their aid to aav*.” 
Byron : Lara, L It. 

tr6m f -n-lous nOss, s, [Eng. tremulous; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being tremn- 
lous ; trembling, quivering. 

tr£n, a. & s. [Treen.] 

■ A. As adj. : Wooden ; made of wood. 

B. As subst. : A flsh -spear. 

tre'-uail, v. [Treenail.] 

trench, v.t, & <. [O. Fr. trencher (Ft. trancher) 

— to cut, to carve, to hack, to hew ; origin 
doobtful. ItaL trlnciare = to cut ; Sp. friw- 
char = to carve ; trincar = to chop ; 0. Sp. 
trenchar = to part the hair of the head.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To cut, to hew. 

Trenched in ice.* Shakesp. : Two^Gentlemen, ML 2. 

2. To cut or dig out, as a ditch, a channel 
for water, or e long hollow in the earth ; to 
cut or dig channels or trenches. 

** IJ] trenching the black earth on every side, 

A cavern form'd, a cuhlt long and wide.* 

Pope: Homer ; Odyuey xL 29. 


3. To fortify hy cutting a trench or ditch, 
and raising a rampart or breastwork of the 
earth thrown out of the ditch ; to entrench. 

" Advanc'd upon the field there stood a mouod 
Of earth oougeeted, wall’d, and trench'd around." 

Pope: Homer: Iliad xx. 175, 

* 4. To enclose, to surround, to cover. 

“ I apy'd their helm* 

•Mid brake* and bough* trench d in the heath below." 

Mason: Caractacu*. 

II. Agric. : To furrow deeply with the spade 
or plough ; to cut deeply by a succession of 
parallel and contiguous trenches for certain 
purposes of tillage ; to break up and prepare 
for crops by deep digging aud removing atones, 

“French the ground, aud make tt ready for the 
spring. —Evelyn: Calendar. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To encroach. (Followed by on or upon) : 
as. To trench on one's liberty or rights, 

* 2. To have direction ; to aim ; to tend. 

* To trench at : To form trenches againat 
or around, aa against a town in besieging it. 

** P° w «rful armies trenching at a town. 

By slow and alien t, but releu tleas cap.** 

Young. 

trSn$h, * trenche, s. (0. Fr. trenches = a 
thing cut, a trench, from trencher = to cut; 
Fr. tranche; Sp. trinchea; Ital. trincea. j 
[Trench, r.J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. A ditch ; a long, narrow cut or channel 
In the earth. 

y ?° I?*™ * ot VOSIT water op to the highest 
part of the land, make a small franc* to carry aorne of 
tha water in, keeping it alwaya upon a laveL’— Jfor- 
timer : Husbandry. 

* 2. A place cleared of trees ; a hollow walk ; 
au alley. 

“ And In a trench e forth in the park goth she.* 

.. _ , , „ Chaucer : C. T., 10 , 702 . 

IL Technically: 

1. Agric. : A ditch or drain cut for the pur- 
pose of preparing or improving the soil ; an 
open ditch for drainage. 

2. Mil: An excavation to cover the ad- 
vance of a besieging force, or to interrupt the 
advance of an enemy. It generally proceeds 
in a zigzag form, connecting the parallels and 
advanced batteries, and is eix to ten feet wide, 
three feet deep, the earth excavated forming 
a parapet on the aide exposed to the fire of 
the fortress. If the ground be hard or rocky, 
the trenches are formed by piling faaclnea, 
bags of earth, &c., in a line on it. 

" Some help to aiuk new trenches." 

Dryden: Virgil; dtnrtdxL 717. 
n To open the trenches: 

MU : To begin to dig or to form the lines 
of approach. 

trench-cart, *. 

Mil: A cart adapted to traverse the 
trenches with ordnance, stores, and ammuni- 
tion. 

trench-cavalier, a 

MiL : A high parapet made by the besiegers 
upon the glacia to commsnd and enfilade the 
covered way of the fortress. 

trench-plough, s. 

Agric. : A kind of plough for opening land 
to a greater depth than that of the ordinary 
furrows. 

trench-plough, v.t 

Agric. : To ploogh with deep furrows, for 
the purpose of loosening the earth to n greater 
depth than usual. 

trench -ant, * trenQh'-and, a. [0. Fr. 
trenchant, pr. par. of trencher — to cat.l 
[Trench, p.] 

1. Sharp, cutting. 

" The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty 
For want o i lighting wa* grown rusty." 

Butler : Hudlbrae, L L 

2. Sharp, keen, unsparing, severe : as, 
trenchant criticism. 

trench ant ly, adv. (Eng. trenchant ; -ly.] 

In a trenchant manner ; sharply, severely. 
rT^r. »®Uou and posit! oo with rvrard 


to Home Rule are also most trenchantly dealt 
—Morning Poet, Jan. 1«. let*. 

trench’- or, * trench -our, s. [0. Fr. 

trenchoir ; Fr. tranchoir. In sense 1, from 
Eng. trench, v. ; -er.] 

L One who trenches or cuts. 

2. A wooden plate or dieh on which meat 


wa* formerly eaten at table, or on which meat 
might be cut or carved. 

** Hospitality could offer little more than a couch of 
* , w . *• trencher of meat half raw and half burned, 
“jd^draught of sour milk.-— Macaulay : Hut . 

*3. Hence, the contents of a trencher; 
food ; pleasures of the table. 

60 00 ofdloary decleusiou of nature that 
could bring aome men, after an iugeuuous education. 
U> place their sumrnum bonum upon their trencher*. 
and their utiooet felicity iu wiue, ' — South. 

4. The aaraa as Trencher-cap (q.v ), 
th *‘ r 

* trencher-buffoon, s. A wag or butt 

Dedic > nner taWe ’ ^ Davies: Muses’ Sacrifice, 

trencher-cap, *. A cap having a flat, 
equare top like & hoard aet on it, worn at the 
universities and many schools. 

* trencher - chaplain, * trencher- 
chapperlain, s. a domestic chaplain. 

* trencher-fly, s. One who haunts the 

tables of others ; a parasite. 

** He tried which of them were friend*, and which 
only trencher-Aie * aod spunger*. '—L Estrange, 


• trencher-friend, &. 

parasite ; a aponge. 


A sponger; a 


Courteous destroyers, sfTahla wolvea, meek bear*. 
You fool* of fortune, trencherfriende, time's file** 
Shaketp. : Timon cf Athene. iiL A 

* trencher - knight, s. A aerving-man 
waiting at table ; a waiter. (Shakesp . ; Love's 
Labour's Lost, v. 2. 


* trencher-law, s. 

diets ; dietetics. 


The regulation of 


M »pl®eni*h morsel* cram the gaping maw, 

" ithouten diet • ear* or trencherdawP 
. . Bali : Satire*, IV. |v. 22L 

trencher-man, s. 

1. A hearty eater or feeder. 

** i* a very valiant trencherman; he hath m 
excalleot stomach. .• Much Ado, U 

* 2. A cook. 

"Palladios assured him, that ha had already been 
molt fed to hla liking than ha could be hy tha akil- 
fulleet trencher-men of Media,’’ — Sidney, 

* 3. A table-companion ; b trencher-mete. 

y^jd-«pt*!n and trencherman of Lord 8teyna.” 

■ trencher-mate, s. A table-companion; 
a parasite. 

" Theae trenchermate* frame to themeelve* a way 
more pleaaaaL’-Dooivr .• EccU*. Politic. 

* trSnQh’-cr-Ing, s. [Eog. trencher ; -ing.] 
Tren cheia. 

tr£nQh'-lng, s. [Trench, r.] 

Agric. : The act or operation of preparing 
or Improving land by cutting trenches, or by 
bringing np tha subsoil to the surface by 
means of s trench-plough. 

* tr8n$h*-more, v.t. [Trenchmore, a] To 

dance a trenchmore. 

" Marke he doth curt*!*, and u In tea a block. 

Will aeema to wonder at a weathercock, 
Trenchmore with Ape*, play mosiok to an Owl*" 
Mareton : Pygmalion'* Image, iL UL 

* trgneh'-more, ■ trench - moore, «. 

[Etyrn. doubtful.] 

Music: 

1. An old English country dance of a lively 
character. 

"For an ape to frlake trcnchmoore In a pair of 
trasklns aud a doublet.’— Holinshed; Descrip. Ireland, 
ch. IL 

2. The music for euch a dance. It waa 
written in triple or f time. 

trSnd (1), • trend-cn, v.i. & f. [From the 

same root as A.S. trendel = a circle, a ring ; 
cf. Dan. frind = round ; trindt — around ; 
trindes = to grow round ; Sw. trind — round ; 
O. Fries, trind, frwnd.] [Trendle, Trunple.] 
A. Intransitive: 

* 1. To roll or tarn about. 

bk! ML 1 hjin rollen and *renden. m — Chaucer: Boethius, 

2. To extend or lie along in a particular 
direction ; to run ; to stretch. 

“To the aouthward of the can*, the land trends 
away. —Cook : First Voyage, bk. iL, ch. ▼. 

* B. Trans. : To cause to bend or turn ; to 
turn. 

“ Not fan* beneath T th’ valley aa the trends 
Her silver strlania." 

Browne: Britannia* Pastorals, IL 

trend (2), v.t. [Cf. Dat & Oer. trennen = to 
separate.] To cleanse, as wooL (Prov.) 


f&te, flit, taTOf amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, cam?!, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, po s 
•r, wore, w«li; work, wh6, sin; mute, cub, cure, ijnlto, cur, r&le, fftU; try, Sfrlan. to. oo = 6; ey = a: qu = lnr. 


trend— treronid© 
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trSnd (1), s. [Tseno (1), v.) 

L Ord. Lang.: Inclination In a particular 
direction. (Lit. djlg.) 

“The whole trend of puhllo feeling In France le not 
In favour of sedentary occupation*, hut of open-air 
pursuits."— Daily Telefraph, Jen. 1$, 188$. 

II. Technically: 

1. Fort.: The general line of direction of 
tbe side of a work or a line of works. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) The thickening of an anchor shank as It 
approaches the arms. It extends upward 
from the throat a distance equal to the length 
of tha arm. 

(2) The angle formed by the line of a ship's 
keel and tbe direction of the anchor-cable. 


trend (2), s. [Trend (2), v.i Clean or cleansed 
wool 

* trend'-$ J, s. [Trendle.] 

trend'-er, s. [Eng. trend (2), v. ; ~er.) One 
whose buaiuess is to free wool from Ita filth. 
(Pro?.) 

trSnd'-Ing, s. [Trend (1), v.\ A turn, bend, 
or inclination in & particular direction ; a 
trend. 

" The ccxute and trending* of the crooked •hors.’* 
Dryden : Virgil ; JKneid vlL 200. 

* tren'-dle, s. [A.S. trendel = a ring, a circle.) 
[Trend (1), ».] Anything round used in 
turning or rolling ; a trundle. 

“ The shaft the wheel, tbe wheel tbe trendle turne.“ 
Sylvester. 

TrSnt, s. [See def.] 

Gtog. : A river of England. 

Trent-sand, s. A fine variety of sand 
found in and near the river Trent, and used 
for poliahiDg. 

* trdnt, v.i. [Trend, v.) To trend ; to bend 
the course. 

"The valley of Oehlnnou and Jehosaphat ... do 
tnmt to the eonth."— Sandy* : Transit, p. 188. 


trfint'-al, s. [O. Fr. trentel, t rental = a trental, 
from trente — thirty ; Low Lat. trentals — a 
trental, from Lat. triginta — thirty, from tres = 
three.] 

I. Roman Ritual: An office for the dead 
consisting of thirty masses rehearsed frr 
thirty days successively after the party's death. 


M Let mess be seid, end trentals reed. 
Wheu thou rt to convent gone." 

Scott: 


* 2. A dirge, an elegy. 


Rokeby, r. IT. 


TrSnt'-dn, «. [See def.] 

Geog. : A township Li the state of New York 
twelve miles north of Utica. 


Tronton-limestone, s. 

Geol : A limestone of Lower Silurian age 
from North America. (Murchison.) It is di- 
vided into the Hudson River Gronp, tbe Utica 
Group, and the Trenton Group. 

trS-p&n' OX * tre-pane, s. [Fr. tripan — a 
trepan, from Low Lat. trepanum .(for try- 
jxnium), from Gr. rpvnavov (trupannn) = 6 
carpenter's tool, an auger, a trepan ; rpvww 
(trupS) — to bore ; Tpi/Tra, rpvmj ( trupa, trupi ) 
= a hole.] 

* 1. Mil . : A war-engine or instrument used 
in sieges for piercing or making holes In the 
walls of besieged towns. 

" The logiuen have the trepan dressed." 

T. Huds>n : Judith, lit, 107. 

2. Surg . : A crown saw used principally in 
removing portions of the skull. The trephine 
is an improved form. [Trephine.] 

" I began to work with th* trepan, which I much 
prefer before * trephine.*— Witeman t Surgery, hk. v., 
ch. lx. 

3. A workman’s name for the steel at tha 
foot of a boring-rod. Also spelt trepang. 


tr&-p&n' (2), * tra-p&n’, s. [O. Fr. tmjrpan = 
a an.ire, a trap for animals, from trappe = a 
trap (q.v.).] 

1. A snare, a trap, a trick. 


2 , 


" lu th' Interim spare for no trepans 
To drew her neclc iuto the bauns." 

Butler: Budibrae, ITL 


A chest, a deceiver, a trickster. 


tr£-p&n' (1), v.t. & i. [Fr. tripaner, from 
fcvya»= a trepan.) 

A. Transitive: 

Surg . : To perforate by or with tbe trepan ; 
to operate on with a trepan. 

"The dura meter uuder the fre/xxnn'd bone in. 
earn'd.*— Wiseman : Surgery, bk. v„ cb. lx. 


B. Intrans. : To operate with a trepan ; to 
perform the operation of trepanning. 

"The native turgeoua of tbe South Sea Islanders 
trepan by ley lug beck e flap of the »c*lp end ecreulttg 
ewey the skull until »u inch lu dleineter of the dure 
luster is exposed. '—Knight: Diet. Mechanics, «.v. 
Trephine. 

tre pan' (2), * tra-p&n', v.t. [Trepan (2), *.] 
To suare, to trap, to ensnare, to cheat. 

*• A writing wherein his mein inteutious were com- 
prised, so to trepan biia iuto his destruction."— 
Fuller : Worthies; Torkshire. 

tr&-p&ng' (IX «. [Fr.) The same as Trepan 
(I), 8., 3. 

trS-p&ng' (2), «. [Native name.) 

Zool . <£ Comm. ; A popular name for several 
edible tropical species of the Holotliuroides, 
especially applied to Holothuria edulis , and to 
its dried flesh. It Is a alug-like animal, from 
the eastern seaa, from six Inches tn two feet 
in length, living among seaweed or in aand on 
mud, and moving by the alternate extension 
and contraction of the body. The trepang 
forms an important article of food in China. 
About thirty-five varieties are enumerated by 
traders, but only five or cix have any real com- 



TREPANO. 

mercial value. To prepare them for the mar- 
ket the viscera are removed, and the animals 
boiled for about twenty minutes, then soaked 
in fresh water, and afterwards amoked and 
dried. The curing process occupies about 
four days, during which tbe trepang must be 
kept very dry, for it readily absorbs moisture 
from the atmosphere. Tbe final product is an 
uninviting, dirty -looking substance, which Is 
used to prepare a sort of thick eoup, a fa- 
vourite dish in China and the Philippine 
Islands. Trepang is worth from eight to 
thirteen shillings a bushel, according to the 
variety and the perfection with which it la 
cured. 

" lu th# meantime, nnless both the trepang end 
the pearl trades are not to be overdone, It behoves the 
Government* concerned to put them under some whole- 
some regulation*.’ —Standard, Nov. 23, 1885. 

• tre-pan-izo, v.t, (Eng. trepan 0) ; 

To trepan. 

" Some here been cured by cauterizing with Are, by 
sawing off a member, by trapanlsing tbs skoll, or 
drawing bone* from It "—Taylor: Contemplations, 47. 

tre-p&n’-nor, • tra-p&n-ner, a. [Eng. 
trepan (2), v. ; -er.) One wbo trepans ; a 
cheat, a trickster. 

" Not long after by tbe toelnnatlons of that old 
pander and trapanner of souls,”— South: Sermons, voL 
vi.. eer. 10 l 

tr8-p&n'-nlng, «. [Eng. trepan (1), v. ; dug.] 

1. Surg. : The operation of making an 
opening in the skull for relieving tbe Drain 
from compression or Irritation. 

2. Brush-making: The operation or pro- 
cess of drawing the tufts or bristles into the 
holes la the stock by means of wire inserted 
through holes in the edge, which are then 
plugged, concealing the mode of operation. 

trepanning-elevator, a. 

Surtf. .* A lever for raising the portion of 
bone detached by the trephine. 

* tropeget, a. [Tsebuchet.) 

tre phine', a. [Fr.] 

Surg.: An improved form of the trepan 
(q.v.). An instrument for taking a circular 
piece out of tbe cranium. It is a cylindrical 
saw, with a cross-handle like a gimlet and a 
centre -pin (called the perforator), around 
which It revolves until the saw has cut a 
kerf sufficient to hold It. The centre-pin 
may then be withdrawn. The saw is made to 
cut through the bone, not by a series of 
complete rotations, such as are made by the 
trepan, but by rapid half rotations alternately 
to the rightand left, es in boring with an awl. 
Tha trephine is sometimes worked by a re- 
volving brae© like that of the carpenter, and 
hse been socketed upon a stem with three 
legs, and turned by one hand while the socket 
is held by the other. The trephine for the 
antrum le a email crown-saw set io the end 
of a handle. 1 1 Is used for entering the antrum 
through a tooth-socket. The trephine differs 


from the trepan In having ita crown fixed 
upon and worked by a common transverse 
handle, lustead of being turned by a handle, 
like a wimble or centre-bit, as is the esse 
with the trepan. The operation of trepanning 
is resorted to for the purpose of relieving the 
braiu from pressure ; such pressure may be 
caused by the depression of a portion of the 
cranium, or it may be produced by an extra- 
vasation of blond, or by the lodgment of 
mutter betwixt the skull and the dura mater, 
occasioned by a blow upon the head, or tbe 
inflammation of the membranes of the brain. 

trephlne-saw, 8. A crown-saw; a cylin- 
drical saw with a serrated end, to make a 
circular kerf by the rotation of the saw ou ita 
longitudinal axis. 

tr8-phine\ v.t. [Trephine, 8.) To perforate 
with a trephine; to operate on with a tre- 
phine ; to trepan. „ 

* trep'-Id, a. [Lat. trepidus , from an old verb 
trepo = to turn round ; cogn. with Gr. rpeVui 
(trepo) = to turn.] Trembling, quaking. 

" Look et the poor little trepid creature, pautlng and 
helpless uuder the greet eye *." — Thackeray : I'ir- 
gimans, cb. lxz. 

Now surviving In Its opposite, intrepid 
(q.v.X 

* trSp'-i-date, v.i, [Lat. trepidatus , pa. par. 
of trepido.) [TaEPiDATiON.] To tremble. (Dt 
Quincey.) 


trSp-f-da'-tfon, 8. [Fr., from Lat. trepida- 
tionem, a ecus, of trepidatio = alarm, a trem- 
bling, from trepidatus, pa. par. of trepido = 
to tremble, from trepidus = trembling, trepid 
(q.v.); 8p. trepidacion ; Ital. trepidazione.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An Involuntary trembling ; a quaking or 
shivering as from fear or terror; beuce, a 
state of alarm or terror. 


" Tbe Renerxl trepidation of fear end wickedness."— 
Idler, No. 46. 

2. A trembling of the limbs, as In paralytio 
affeetiona. 


* 3. A state of shaking or being in vibra- 
tion ; vibratory motion. 

*’ They c*.n no firms basis have 
Vpon the trepidation o 1 a weve." 

Babington: Castora, pi 1L 


4 . Hurry ; confused baste. 

* IL Ancient Astron. : A libratlon of the 
eighth apbere, or a motion which the Ptole- 
maic system ascribes to tbe firmament, to 
account for the changes and motion of the 
axis of the world. 

** Whet secret hand 
Or through the zoc 


be trepidation weighs, 
lac guides the spiral pace?" 
Brooke : Universal Beauty, L 


• trS-pId'-I-ty, 8. [Lat. trepidus — trepid 
(q.v.). J The quality or state of being trepid ; 
trepidation, timidity. 


trep-o-mo nAd i dee, #. pi. [Mod. Lai 
trepomonas, genii trepomonad(is) ; Lai fern, 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.) 

Zool. : A family of Pantostomatous Flagel- 
lata, with a single genus, Trepomouas (q.v.). 
Animalcules naked, free -ewimmieg, asym- 
metrical ; two flagella separately inserted ; no 
distinct oral aperture. 


trSp-6-m£ii'&s, t. [Gr. TpeVw (trepS) = to 
turn, and Mod. Lai monos (q.v.).] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Trepomonadldtt 
(q.v.), with a aingle species, Trepomonas agilis , 
from marsh water with decaying vegetable 
substances. 

trer'-Sn, s. [Gr. rpypw ( trirSn ) = fearful, 
shy, used as an epithet of the dove ; benee 4 
rpijpw v (hcjTeron) In later Greek = a dove.] 
OmilA, : Tree-pigeons ; a genus of Colum* 
bid* (the Vinago of Cuvier), with thirty -seven 
species, ranging over the whole Oriental region, 
and eastward to Celebes, Amboyna, and Flores, 
and the whole Ethiopian region to Madagascar. 
Formerly made the type-genua of tbe lapsed 
family Treronidse. 

* trS - rSn'-i- dsa, a. pi. [Mod. Lai freron ; 
Lai fern. pi. adj. suff. ’idce.\ 

Ornith. : A family of Columbacei, approxi- 
mately equivalent to the genus Treron (q.v.). 
Bill large, strong, compressed at sides, tip 
very bard, honked; nnstrils exposed; tarn 
short, partly clothed with feathers’ below tarsal 
joint ; the whole foot formed for perching and 
grasping ; claws strong, sharp, and semi- 
circular. 


bSll, p6Dt, cat, $©11, ©horns, $hin, bench; go, £©m; thin, $kis; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph — t 

-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -$ion = zhhn* -clous, -tious, -sions = shus. -bio, “die, Ac. =* b©L del* 
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tresayle— trevat 




• tres'-ayle* f. [Fr. trisamd — a great-great- 
grandfather, from Lat. trie, tres = three, and 
mvlvs, anu re grandfather.] 

Law: A writ which lay for a man claiming 
as heir to hia grandfather's grandfather, to 
recover lands of which he had been deprived 
by an abatement happening on the ancestor's 
death. 


tarns'- pass, v.t. [O. Fr. trespasser — to pass 
over, from trespass a passage, a sin, from Lat- 
trans across, and passus — a step ; Sp. tres- 
paso = a conveyance across, a trespass ; Ital. 
trapasso = a passage, digression.] 

* 1. To go beyond a limit or boundary. 

2. Specif., to pass over the boundary of the 
land of another; to enter unlawfully on the 
land of another, or npon that which is the 
property or right of another. 

• 3. To depart, to go. 

•* And thu* soouo after thy*, noble Robert de Brnsa, 
kyttj? of Scotland, trespassed oot of thb vaoertayua 
worlda.'— Berners: Froissart ; Cronyde, Tol. L, ch. xx 

4. To commit any offence ; to offend, to 
*xanegresa ; to do wrong. 

M For it U reson, that ha thet trespasseth by hia free 
will, that by hla free wilt he coo f aaae hi* treapft*.'-- 
Chaucer: Persons a Tale. 

5. In a narrower sense, to transgress volnn- 
tarily any divine law or command ; to violate 
any known rule of duty ; to ein. 

“Go oat of the mnctoary. for thou hast trespassed.'’ 
—t Chronicles xxvt IS. 

6. To intrude ; to go too far ; to encroach, 
to trench (followed by on or upon): as, To 
trespass on a person’s good nature. 


tres pass, * tres-paa, a. (Trespass, r.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who trespasses or offends ; 
an injnry or wrong done to another ; aA offence 
against or violation of some lsw or rule laid 
down. 

** One* did I lay In ambo*h for your life, 

A tripos* that doth vex my grieved aonL* 

Shake*#. : Richard ll„ L 1. 

2. Any voluntary transgression of the moral 
law ; a violation of a known rule of duty ; sin. 


" The rra hla head 

The peopia a trespass bore.’* 

Cowper: Of nay Hymns, xlx. 


3L Unlawful entry on tie land or property 
Of another. 


IL Law : (See extract). 

‘ Trespass, In lta largest and moat extensive aanse, 
sign I flea any trauagreasiou or otfence ngaiuat tbs law 
of uatore, of sociaty, or of tba country in which we 
lira ; whether it raUta# to a man’s person, or hi* pro. 
perty. Therefore heating another is a trespass: far 
which an action of assault and battery will li* : taking 
or detaining a man's goods are reapecUvely trespasses; 
for which the actions of tnovar and detinue are given 
by the law : so also non-performance of promises or 
undertakings Is technically a trespass , upon which the 
action of aasompeit Is grounded: and. fa general. any 
misfeauoe or act of cue man whereby another is Inju- 
riously treated sad damn tiled. la a tnuuwreesiou or 
trespass lu Us largest sense. But iu the limited and 
ooutiued sense it signifies no more than entry on 
another insula ground without a lawful authority, 
and doiog some damage, however inconsiderable, to 
his real property, which tha law entitles a trespass by 
hreaklug bis close. And a man ia answerable for not 
only his owu trespass, but that of tils cattle also: for. 
It by his negligent keeping they stray npon the laud 
of soother, and much mors If he permits, or drives 
them on. and they there tread down hia neighbour’s 
herbage, ami spoil his com or his trees, this la a tres- 
pass, for which the owner must auswer in damage*. " — 
Blackstone: Comment bk. lit., cb. 8. 


trespass - offering, a. An offering 
amongst the Jews, in expiation of a trespass. 
Heb. (asJiam), from (asham) = to 
commit a fault. It was closely akin to the 
sin-offering, and consisted of a ewe lamh or 
kid, or a ram without blemish. After being 
killed Its blood was tc be sprinkled, the fat 
burned on the altar, tnd the flesh eaten by 
the priests In the holy place. The trespasses 
for which it made atonement were ains of 
dishonesty, falsehood carrying hurtfUi conae- 
quencea to others, and, combined with the 
trespass-offering, compensation waa to be 
made for the wrong inflicted (Lev. v. 14-19 ; 
vi. 1-8; vli. 1-7, Ac.) 


* trSs'-pass-ant, a, TO- Fr.,pr. par. of fr«* 
passer = to trespass (q.v.).] Trespassing. 

**T would wish the parties t res passant to be made 
bond or •lauea vuto fchoae that revalued tha tniurlcL*— 
Holinshed : Descrip. Eng., hk. li., ch. XL 

trSs'-pass er, • tres-pass-our, a. (Eng. 
trespass, v. ; -cr.] 

1. One who trespasses; one who enters un- 
lawfully on the land, property, or righta of 
another. 

" 8q natter* and trespassers were tolerated to an ex. 
tent now unknown.’— Macaul ay : BisL Kny* ch. UL 


2. One who commits a trespass ; an offender ; 
a sinner. 

44 For ctreamciaioxm profltith If them kepe the iawe, 
bat if thoa be strespassour agheu the law*, thi cir- 
comctsioun ia uxaad prepucie."— HycHjfs : Ramans 
1L4S. 

tress (1), • tresse, r. [Fr. tresse , from Low Lat. 
tricia, trica = a plait, from Gr. rpt\a (trtcha) 
= in three parts, from the usual method of 
plaiting the hair in three folds, from rpta 
(fria), neat, of rp«Z? (treis) = three ; Ital. 
treccia = a braid, a knot, a curl ; 8p. trenza 
= a braid of hair, plaited silk.] 

1. A lock or enri of hair; a ringlet. 

** Net all the tresses that fair head can boast 
Shall draw «uch euvy as the lock you lost.* 

Pope: Rape of the Lock, r. 144 

2. Anything resembling a tress. 

•* There a tood a marble altar, with a trees 
Of flower* budded newly." 

Keats : Endymlon, L Ml 

■ tress (2), a. (Trace (IX «-] A trace. 

H Lady’s-tresses : [ Lad y’s-tr esses]. 

trussed, a, [Eng. tress (l) ; -ed,\ 

1, Having tresses. 

2. Curled ; formed Into ringlets. 

M Nor hath this yonker torn hi* tressed tock*. 

And broke hia pipe which was of aooud so sweet.” 
Drayton : Pastorals, ecL U. 

tree' 8 pi, a. (Trestle.) 

* trSas'-ful, a. [Eng. tress (l), s. 1 
Having an abundance of trasses; having 
luxuriant hair. (Sylvester : Magnificence , 734.) 

* tres'-soh, a. (Fr.) The net- work for the 
hair worn by ladiea in the Middle Ages. 

* trSs'-sour, *. [0. Fr.] [Tress (1), «.] An 
instrument used for plaiting the hair; an 
ornament of hair when tressed. 


3. Leather: The sloping bunk on which 
skins are laid while being curried. 

4. ShtpbuUd. : The shores or supports of a 
ship while being built. 

** Then they launched her from the tressels. 

Id tha ahip-yard by the am.** 

Longfellows Musicians Tale, xili. 


trestle-board, s. The architect's de- 
signing-board. (Named from the fact that it 
wse formerly supported on trestles.) 


trestle-bridge, *. 

Eng. : One In which the bed la supported 
npon framed sections which rest on the soil 
or river-bed. A military expedient, or one 
used in constructing work* of a temporary 
character. 


trestle-trees, *. pL 

Nartt. : Horizontal fore-and-aft timbers, 
resting on the hounds nnd secured to a lower 
mast or topmast on each side below the head. 
They serve to support the cross-trees ood the 
top, if any. 

trestle-work, «. A viaduct or scaffold 
supported on piers, nnd with braces i*nd 
cross-beams; the vertical posts, horizontal 



TRESTLE-WORK bridge. 


tress'-nro (ss as ah), *. [Fr., from tresser= 
to twist, to plait.] [Tress (1), #.) 

Her. : The diminutive of the orle, and 
generally reckoned one-half 
of that ordinary. It passes 
roQDd the field, following 
the shape and form of the 
escutcheon, whatever shape 
It may be, and is usually 
borne double. When orna- 
mented with fleur-de-lis on 
both aides, it is termed a 
tressure fiory-cou nter-fiory, 
the flowers being reversed tressube flort. 
alternately. Atressurefiary 
ia when the flowera are on one aide only of the 
treasure, with the ends of them in wards. 

" The arm* are a llcro with a bonier, or trvssure, 
adorned with ftower-de-incea.*— Warton: HisL Eng. 
Poetry. iL ML 

trSss'-ured (ss as sh), a. [Eog. tressur(e ) ; 
~ed.] Provided with a treasure ; arranged in 
the form or occupying the place of a treasure. 

*• The tressured fionr-de-lace he claims 
To wreath* hia shield, atuca ruyal James.** 

Scott : Day of the Last Minstrel, lr. 4 

* trSs 1 '-S& a, [Eng. tress (1), a. ; -y.J Per- 
taining to tresses ; having the appearance of 
tresses. 

M Pendant bough# of tresse yew.” 

Coleridge: Leicti. 

• tr£st, cl [TaosT.] Trusty, faithful. 

” Faithful, secret, trust, and trew.” Syleester. 

tres'-tle (tie as elX * trSs'-spl, * tres cl, 

* tres-sell, * tres - tel, * tres-tyl, 

# tres-tylle, * tx*us-sel, s. [O. Fr. trestcl, 
tresteau, treteau (Fr. triteau ) = a trestle, a 
kind of rack ; origin doubtful. Skeat refers 
It to Lat. transtiuum, d I ruin, from transtrum 
= a cross-beam. Littrg derives it from Bret. 
treHstd, trefisteHl — a trestle, dimin. of trellst 
= a beam. Ct Wei. trestyl = ft trestle, trawst 
= a transom, rafter ; Dut. driestai s= a three- 
footed stool or settle ; Lowland Scotch traist , 
trast = a trestle, from O. Fr. traste ss a cross- 
beam ; O. ItaL trasto = a transom.] 

1. Carpentry: 

(1) A beam or bar supported by divergent 
legs. It is commonly used hy carpenters to 
support a board while being sawed, or work 
white being put together, as a door ; a horae. 

“ These bargessea aetto down# the tytter on two 
trestels lu the myddes of the chainbre."— R#nwr«.- 
Froissart ; Cronycle, voL XL, ch. dvlL 

(2) The frame of a table. 

2. Eng. : A road-bed or stringer supported 
by posts or pillars and framing Id the 
Intervals. 


stringers, oblique braces, and cross-beams 
supporting a roadway, railway, truck, Ac, 
Trestle-work la much used in America for 
viaducts and bridges. 

• trSstf-ler (st as s), a. [Eng. <tts%); -er.] 
A trestle. 

“ They took op feet of trestlers end chain which the 
people had overthrown and broken, running away.*— 
Worth: Plutarch, p. « 89 . 

tr^t, «. [Etym.. doubtful; perhaps from Fr. 
trails = a draught, a transportation, impost 
on goods, from LaL Iractus, pa. par. of traho 
= to draw.] 

Comm . : An allowance to purchasers of 
goods of certain kinds for wear, damage, or 
deterioration during transit. It consists of a 
deduction of 4 lbs. for every 104 lbs. of auttle 
weight, or weight after the tare has been de- 
ducted. The practice of allowing tret le now 
nearly discontinued. 

* tret'-a-ble, a. [Treatable.] 

• trete, v.t. or L [Treat, v.] 

* tret-«e, a. [Treaty.) 

trSt-cn-tcr-a'-ta, «. pi [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. rpijrov (tretosj — perforated, and errtpow 
(enteron) — an in testin e.) 

Zool A primary group of Brachlopoda, 
consisting of those In which the intestine ia 

E rovided with an anal aperture. Under thia 
esd are ranged the families Lingulid®, Dis- 
cinidie, Craniadae, and TrimerellicUe. 

trSt-Sn'-ter-ate, a. [Tretenterata.] Any 
individual of the Trefcenterata (q.v.X 

” In tha opiutcro of ProL King, the absents of sn 
anal vent in ClUteotersta make* them inferior to the 
amferou* Tretenterates.~—Encyc. Brit. (ed.Htht It. 18ft 

* trSth'-Ing, 0 . [Low Lat. trethingi , from 
Wei. treth = a tax ; trethen = to tax.] A tax, 
an Impost. 

* tret-ls, • tret-ys, «. [TREATiaE.] 

•tret-lse, * tret-ys, a. [O.Fr. tralctls = 
long and slender, from traict = drawn out, 
pa. par. of traire (Lat. traho) = to draw.] 
Slender and well proportioned. 

tre'-td-ster-nSn, «. [Gr. rptyrdv (trttoe) = 
bored, pierced, and artpvov (stemon) ~ the 
breast-bone.] 

Palceont . ; A genns of Emydidae, from the 
Weslden and Purbeck beds. 

trSv'-at, e. [Fr.] A weaver’s knife forentting 
the loops of velvet pile. 



ISte, Cit, fare, qjnldst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t> 
or. wore, wplf; work, whd, s6n; mnte, ciib, ciire, ijinlte, our, rfile, f^U; try, Syrian. sa,ce = e;ey = a; qh = kw. 
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trSv'-St, t. [Trivet.] 

1. A three-legged stool. 

2. A movable iron frame or stand to support 
a kettle, ic., on a grate ; a trivet. 

*trewe, a. & a. [True.] 

A. As art].: True. 

'• Acceptith thanne of os the trewe emtent, 

That mrer yit ref u*id youre he*t. M 

CAuucer; C. T., 3.00*. 

B. At subst. : A truce (q.v.). 

* trewe-lufe, «. [Tbue-lovk.] 

trew'-I-a (ew as &), s. [Named after C. J. 
Trew, of Nuremberg, a botanical author.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Trewiacere (q.v. ). 
Leaves opposite, entire, without stipules ; 
floweia dioecious, males In long racemes, fe- 
males axillary, solitary ; males, sepals three to 
four, stamens many ; females, calyx three to 
four-cleft, style four-cleft; drupe five-celled, 
each cell with a single seed. Known species 
one, TrcwianudiJUrra,&n Indian deHduoustree, 
growing in the sub-Himalayas. The wood is 
used for drums and agricultural implement*. 

* trew-i-a'-cS-se (ew as 4), $. pi. [Mod. 
Lat trcwi(af; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -acerr.) 

Bot. : An obsolete order established by 
Ltndley, now merged in Crntooeae. 

trew* (ew as &), a. pi. [Fr. trousses — trunk- 
hose. J [Trousers.] Trousers, particularly the 
tartan trousers worn by Highlanders. 

*• But had you *een the phll*begm. 

And tkyrin twUn from, man. 

Burnt ; Battle of Sheriff Jfufr. 

trewj'-mg.n (ew as s. [Eng. trews, and 
man.\ A Highlander, more especially an 
talesman of the Hebrides, so called from hie 
dress. 

trey (e as a), * treye, a. [O. Fr. trei, trels; 
Fr. trois, from Lat. trcs — three.) A three at 
cards or dice ,* a card of three spots. 

M Nay then, two trey*, an If you grow wo uioac" 
ShaAetp .* Lowe't Labour t Lott, 7 . 1 

tri-, pref. [Fr. A Lat. tri- = three times, from 
Lat. tria y neut. of fr«=. three ; Qr. r p* (<rf*), 
from rptoL ( tria\ neut of rpns ({rew)= three.] 

L Ord. Lang . : A prefix used with words of 
Greek and Latin origin, denoting three, three- 
fold, thrice, or in threes. 

2. Ckern . ; A prefix denoting that a com- 
pound contains three atoms or three radicals 
of the substance to which it is prefixed : thus 
trichloride of bismuth. BiCI 3 ; trioxide of 
antimony, Sba0 3 ; trie thy lam i tie, (CjHaJjN. 

tri'-a-blo, a. [Eng. try; 

L Capable of being tried ; fit or possible 
to be tried; capable of being subjected to 
trial or test. 

“For the mort easy nnderrtandlog of the experi- 
ment* triable hy our engine, I lueiuuated that notion, 
by which all of them will prove ex plkfthJe.” — Boyle* 

2. Capable of undergoings judicial examina- 
tion ; fit or proper to be brought under the 
cognizance of a court. 

“ Whoeoever aueth In them for anything triable by 
the common law. shall fall In to a preiutmire.”— Sobbt: 
Law of England. 

tri -a-ble-nSss, a. [Eng. triable; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being triable. 

tri-a-can-thi'-na, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. trio- 
canth(us) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. suif. -itia.] 

1. Tchthy. : A group of Scleroderml, with 
three genera, having the range of the family. 
The skin is covered with small, rough, scale- 
like scutes ; dorsal, with from four to six 
spines ; a pair of strong movable ventral spines 
joined to the pelvic bone. 

2. Palccant. : A genus from the schista of 
Glaris, closely allied to Triacantlms. 

tri a ckn'-tho-don, a. [Pref. trt- ; Qr) ok av- 
9a‘(akantha) = & spine, and suff. -odon.] 

Palaumt. : A genus of Marsupials with one 
species from the Middle Purbeck beds. 

tri-ar-cSa'-thus, a. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. 
oxcu^o ( akantha ) = a apine.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Triscanthina, with five 
apecica ranging from the Australian seas to 
the north of China. Triacanthus brevirostris, 
from the Indian Ocean, it the most common. 

tri-a-chce'-nl-fim, tri - a - che'-nl fim, 
trl a-ke'-ui-tim, s. [Pre'f. tri-, and Mod. 
Lat. achccnium (q.v.).] 


Bot : A fruit having three cells in an ache- 
nlum ; 1 kind of Cremocarp (q.v.). 

tri'-a-^s, v. [Pref, tri-, and Gr. ox is (dkis) 
== a* point.] 

Ichthy . : A genua of Ca rebar lid*, from the 
Pacific and Indian Oceana. 

•tri'-a-cle (1), a. [Treacle.] A medlctne, 
substance, or preparation which aerves as au 
antidote ; an antidote. 

“ I» there do triads Id Qlleed T " — Wyollff* : Jer, 
rill. 22. 

tri-a-cle (2X *. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind 
of carriage. 

" Chndrea’e ihnttered carriages, spavined old Tireak*, 
w rickety triaele o* the Portuguese period.’’— J. Capper : 
Pictures from the East, p. Si. 

tri-a^on-to-he'-dral, a. [Gr. rptateovra 
( triakomta ) = thirty, and eSpa (ftedHt) — a seat, 
a base.] 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Having thirty aides. 

2. Crystal 2. : Bounded by thtrty rhombs. 

tri'-a-cSn tcr, *. [Gr. rptaKomripr)? ( frfa - 
korUcres), from rpicuco vra ( triakonta ) — thirty.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A veseel of thirty oars. 

tri'&d, $. [Fr. triads, from Lat. trios, genit. 
triadis ; Gr. rpiis (fruw) = a trisd, from rpelg 
(trcU) = three.] 

L Ord. Lang. : A u nity of three ; three united. 

“ True that the triad of ecteetlfie itatementa have 
really notbins to do with the {carles* ’ tag ."’ — Daily 
Telegraph, Feo. 14, IW7. 

TT- Technically: 

1. Che m. : A name given to those elements 
which can directly unite with or replaca three 
atoms of hydrogen, chlorine, or other mona- 
tomic element The triads are boron, gold. 
Indium, and thallium. 

2. Music: 

(1) A chord of three notes. 

(2) A common chord or harmony, because 
it is formed of three rad teal sounds : a funda- 
mental note or bass, tts third ana ita fifth 
triads are said to be major, minor, augmented 
or diminished. 

3. Literature ; Three tubjects, more or less 
connected, formed into one continuous poem 
or subject : thus the Creation, Redemption, 
and Resurrection would form a triad. The 
cnnqnest of England by the Romans, Saxons, 
and Normans would form a triad. Alexander 
the Great, Julius Caesar, sud Napoleon Bona- 
parte would form a triad. So would Law, 
Physic, and Divinity. In Welsh literature 
applied to a form of composition which came 
Into use In the twelfth century. * Triads are 
enumerations or arrangements of events con- 
nected together hi sets of three by some title 
or general observation under which they were 
considered to be tncluded. 

T Hindoo Triad: 

Brahmanism: The three leading Hindoo 
gods— Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva. [Trimurti.] 
They characterised the second great develop- 
ment of Hindooism, Brahma not figuring at 
all in the Vedic hymns, Vishnn there being 
only the god of the shining firmament, while 
the conception of Siva was evolved from that 
of the Vedic India, the god of raging storms. 

tri-ar-d&'-ptious, «. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. 
a8e\<fi6f (adelphos) = a brother.] 

Bot. : Having the stamens in three brother- 
hoods, bundles, combinations, or assemblages, 
as In Hypericum. 

trl-&d'-lc, a. [Eng. triad ; -ia] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a triad. 

** The whole phltoeophy of Bonald 1* controlled by 
the triadic formal*: cause, mejm*. effect,"— V tberueg : 
BUt. Philo*., U. 13». 

2. Chem. : Trivalent (q.r.X 

txi-ad-ist, s. [Eng. triad; -ist.\ A com- 
poser of a triad or triads. 

tri te -no-dSn, *. [Gr. Tpicuva (triaina) — a 
trident; suff. -odon.} 

Ichthy. : A genus of Carchariid®, from the 
Indian Ocean. 

tri-80 -n5ps, t [Gr. Tpiaxva ( triaina ) = a tri- 
deot, and ovj/i? (optis)= outward appearance. 
Nsnied from the shape of the no»e-leaf.] 

ZooL : A genus of Phyllorhlnin®, with one 
apecies fr om Persia ami another from East 
Africa. Nose-leaf, horaeehoe-sliaped in front, 


trldentate behind ; eara without a distinct 
antitragus, the outer margin of the ear-conch 
arising from the posteriors of the eyelids. 

tri a-ken'-i-um, a. [Triacr^niijm.] 

tri ad, • thri-all, • try-al, s. [Eng. try; -alA 

L Ordinary Languags : 

I. The act of trying or testing in any man- 
ner, as — 

(1) The act of trytng or testing the strength 
for the purpose of ascertaining ita effect, or 
what can be done. 

(2) The act of testing the strength oi firm- 
ness of ; probation. 

“ Before thou mxke » trial of her love.” 

Shuketp. : 1 Henry VI., v. 8, 

(3) Examination by a test or experiments, 
aa iu chemistry, metallurgy, or the like. 

*• Now mftketh h* ft trtall how much hi* dlaciplee 
hfcuc profyted ghostly.”— Udal : Bark vlit 

(4) in the same sense as II. 2. 

(5) Experience, experimental examination. 

*2. A combat decisive of the merits of a, 

cause. 

** I’ll ftn*wer thee la any fair decree 
Of knightly trial." Shake tp. : Kichard II., i. 1. 

3. Thst which tries; that which harasses 
or bears hard on a person, trying his charac- 
ter, principle, patience, or firmness ; a temp- 
tation ; a test of virtue, firmness, or etrength 
of mind. 

“ When we speak of ft «t*t» of trial, It moit be re- 
membered that character* lire not only tried, or 
proved, or detected, hut that they are generated Also, 
Mud formed, by circumetance*. ’ — Paley : Saturul The. 
oiogy, ch. xxvt 

4. A process for testing qualification, 
capacity { knowledge, progress, and the like; 
an examination. 

M Oirl after rirl wa* eftlTd to trial : each 
Duclaiin a all koowiedge of na” 

Teunpeen : Princeee, It. 301, 

5. The state of being tried ; a having to 
suffer or experience something ; the state of 
experiencing or undergoing ; experience. 

" Other* liftd trial of cruel mocking* and ftcourging*.' 
—Hebrew* xi. SA. 

6L Verification, proof. 

"They will icarcely believe thb without trial* 
Shokaept. : Much Ado about Bathing. UL 1 

II. Technically : 

1. Coursing: A single course between two 
greyhounds. 

** Paradyne lend Ferwphon* had » Urriftc trial" -m 
Field, JhU. 23. 18M. , 

2. Law: The examination of a cause in 
controversy between parties before a proper 
tribunal. Trials are either criminal or civiL 
In criminal Informations and indictments, 
wherever preferred, trial must take place 
before a judge or judges (or other presiding 
magistrate) and a jury. Minor offences mfty 
be tried and disposed o£ summarily by 
magistrates without a jury. The apecies of 
trials In ctvil cases are six in number: by 
record, by inspection or examination, by 
certificate, by witnesses, by jury, and by the 
court. Trials by inspection, by certiHcste, 
and by witnesses are very unusual, but they 
are still recognised modes of trial In certain 
cases. Civil actions are now tried (1) before 
a judge or judges ; (2) before a judge, sitting 
with assessors ; (3) before a judge snd jury ; 
(4) before an official or special referee, with 
or without assessors. The first of these is 
now much more common than formerly. In 
ancient times there were also trisis by combat 
and by ordeal. 

(I) New trial : A rehearing of a ennse 
before another jury, granted in cases where 
the court, of which the record is, sees reason 
to be dissatisfied with a verdict on the ground 
of mtsdirection by the judge to the jury, a 
verdict against the weight of evidence, ex- 
cessive damages, the admission of improper 
evidence, the discovery of fresh evidence after 
the verdict was given, &c. 

(2) Trial and error : 

Math. : A method of mathematical calcula- 
tion for attaining to results not possible by a 
more direct process. An experiment is made 
on the assumption that a certain number is 
the correct oue. Then it Is seen how much 
obscure inaccuracy this hypothesis introduces 
into the result, and thus materials are obtained 
for a new calculation, which directly lead8 to 
the truth. 

*• Here we c*a only go on n method of trial mad 
error."— 4 i-y : Pop. Attron., p. 239. 

(3) Trial at bar : [Bar, j., ^ 3 6]. 


boll, b6^i pdtlt, ; oat, 90 II, chorus, §hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, ^cnophon, e^lst, -Inft 
-dan, -tian — »vnyn t -tion, -sion = shfin ; -$ion, -jdon = r.bnn. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus- -bio, -die, &c. = b$l, 4$I* 
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(4) Trial by battle: IBattle, B. 1.). 

(5) Trial by jury : [Jury], 

(6) Trial by record : [Record, a. ^ (9)]. 

trial balance, «. 

BooJe-keeping : A co-exhibit of debit and 
credit ledger balaocea. 

trial-bit, x 

Saddlery: A skeleton-bit used to determine 
the exact width of the horsc'a mouth, alao the 
breadth as well aa the height of the port. 

* trial-day, x The day of trial 

•trial -fire, x A fire for trying or 
proving ; an ordeal-fire. 

** With trial-fir* touch me his finger-end.* 

Shaketp. : Merry H ie#*, T. X 

trial-jar, x A tall glass vessel for con- 
taining iiquids tn be tested by the hydro- 
meter. The mouth Is preferably enlarged, to 
prevent capillary adhesion. 

trial-list, x 

Law : A list or catalogue of causes for trial. 

trial-square, x A try -square (q.v.). 

trial -trip, x An experimental trip; 
specif., a trip made by a new vessel to test 
her sailing qualities, rate of speed, working 
of machinery, &c. 

• tri-ST-I-tif, ». [Lat. tria, nenfc, of Ires = 
= three.] The quality or atata of being three; 
three united. 

tri-ai’-lyl, x [Pref. tri-, and EDg. aUyl] 
A compouud containing three atoms of allyl 

trlallyl sulphiodide, x 

Chem. : (C^F^ST. Obtained by heating 
allylic sulphide with methylic iodide. It 
crystallizes Id prismatic crystals. Is solnble 
In water, and forms an alkaline liqnid with 
eilver oxide. 

» tri'-a-lSgue, x [Gr. t/xI? (/refs), rpia 
( tria ) = three, e nd Aoyos (lo^os) = a word, a dis- 
course.] A discourse by three speakers; a 
colloquy of three persons. 

M Trialoau* between T. BUuey, Hugh Latimer, and 
W. Repp* — Wood ; Athene * Oxon., i. 2L 

trl-im'-yl, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. amyl] 
A compound containing three atoms of amyl 

triamyl-glycerin, $. 

am.:C 18 H380 3 ==^^}03. Obtained 
by heating a mixture of acrolein, amylic al- 
cohol, and acetic acid to HO 9 for twelve hours. 
It Is decomposed by dis- 
tillation. 


tri'- an, a. [Lat fria, 
neut.* of tres = three.] 

Her. : Said of an aspect 
neither passant nor af- 
ronte, but midway be- 
tween those positions. 

t tri&n-der, x [Trian- 

DRIA.] 

Bot. : Any Individual of the Linnjean class 
Triandria (q.v.). 

tri-&n'-dri-a, x pi [Pref tri-, and Gr. amjp 
(anlr), dvSpoi (andros) = a male.] 

Bot : The third class of Linnaeus's Artificial 
System, consietlng of plants with three 
stamens. Orders : Monogynia, Dlgynia, and 
Trigynia. 

tri &n'-drl an, tri &n'-drous, a. [TRI- 
ANDRIA.] 

Bot. : Pertaining or belonging to the Lln- 
noean class Triandria; haviug three distinct 
and equal atamens in the same flower with a 
pistil or pistils. 

tri' &n-gle, tri-&n'-gle, * try-an-gle, x 

[Ft. triangle, from Lat triangulum, neut of 
triangulus = having three angles : tria = 

three, and angutus-= an angle; Sp. & Port, 
triangulo; Ital. triangolo.] 

L Ord . Lang. : A three-cornered figure, 
plot of ground, or the like. [1 L 5.] 

IL Technically : 

1. Astron . : [Trianoulcm]. 

2. Build. : A gin formed by three epars ; 
a staging of three spars. 

3. Draughtsmanship : A three - cornered 
■traight-edge, used iD conjunction with the 


T-equara for drawing parallel, perpend icnlar, 
or diagonal lines. It has ooe right angle, tha 
two others being each of 45*, or one of 30* and 
the other of 60*. 

4. Ecclcs . Art: A symbol of tha Holy 
Trinity represented by an equilateral tri&ugle. 
[Trinity.] 

5. Geom. : A portion of a surface bounded by 
three lioes, and consequently having three 
angles. Triangles are either plane, Bpherical, 
or curvilinear. A plane triangle is a portion 
of a plana bounded by three straight lines 
called sides, and their points of Intersection 
are tha vertices of the triangle. Plane triangles 
may be classified either with reference to 
their sides or their angles. When classified 
with reference to their aklea, there are two 
classes : (1) Scalena triangles, which have do 
two sides equal ; (2) Isosceies triangles, which 
have two sides equal Tha isosceles triangle 
has a particular case, called tha equilateral 
triangle, all of whose sidea are equal. When 
classified with reference to their angles, there 
are two classes : (1) right-angled triangles, 
which have one right angle, and (2) oblique- 
angled triangles, all of whose angles are 
oblique; subdivided into (a) acute-angled 
triangles, which have all their angles acute ; 
and (fr) obtuse angled triangles, which have 
one obtnse angle. The sides and angles of a 
triangle are called Its elements ; the side on 
which it Is supposed to stand Is called tha 
base, and the vertex of the opposite angle le 
called the vertex of the triangle ; the distance 
from the vertex to the base Is the altitude. 
Any aide of a triangle may be regarded as a 
base, though in the right-angled triangle ona 
of the sides about the right angle ia usually 
taken. The three angles of a plane triangle 
are together equal to two right angles, or 180* ; 
Its area is equal to half that of a rectangle or 
parallelogram having the same base and 
altitude ; in a right-angled plane triangle the 
square of the aide opposite tha right angle is 
equal to the enm of the squares of the other 
two sidea. The triangie being the fundamental 
figure of plane geometry, the investigation 
of Jta properties ia held to be of primary 
Importance, and the geometry of tha triangle has 
become a system of its own. In the discussion 
of its properties the geometer considers alike 
the area bounded by the sides of the triangle, 
and the outside regions of space marked off by 
those sidea produced to infinity. 

6. Mil. : A aort of frame formed of three 
halberds to which a person was lashed to 
undergo military punishment. [Halberd, %] 

7. Music : A bar of steel bent into tha form 
of a triangie, having an opening at one of the 
lower angies, so that the aides are of unequal 
length. It ia suspended by ona angle and 
struck with a small rod, and is sometimes in- 
troduced in brilliant musical passages. 

8. Pottery : A small piece of pottery, placed 
between pieces of biscuit ware In the seggar, 
to prevent the adherence of tha pieces when 
fired. 

9. Surveying: Since every plana figure may 
be regarded as composed of a certain number 
of triangles, and as the area of a triangle is 
easily compute, tha whole practice of iand- 
aurveying is no*b>ng more than tlia measure- 
ment of a series of plane triangles. 

(1) Arithmetical triangle: A name given 
to a table of numbers arranged in a triangular 
manner, and formerly 
employed in arithmet- } j 

ical computation. It j * i 

is equivalent to a mul- 1 ! f J , 

tiplication table. Tha i J io i* { i 

first vertical column l « u so u s i 

consisted of unite ; the a*itbuktical tajavqlx 
aecocd of a series of 

natural numbers ; the third of triangular num- 
bers ; the fourth of pyramidal numbers, and 
SO on. [FlO CRATE-NUMBERS.] 

(2) Curvilinear triangle : A triangle whose 
aides are curved linea of any kind whatever : 
aa, a spheroidal triangle, lying on the anrface 
of an ellipsoid, Ac. 

(3) Mixtilinear triangle : A triangle In which 
some of the lines are straight and others 
curved. 

(4) Spherical triangle : Spherical triangles 
take tha names, right-angled, obtuse-angled, 
acute-angled, scalene, iaoscales, and equi- 
lateral, in tha same cases as plane triangles. 
A spherical triangle Is bi rectangular, when it 
has two right angies, and trirectangular, wheD 
it has three right angles. A tri rectangular 


triangle is one-eighth of tha surface of the 
sphere, and is taken as the unit of measure 
for polyhedral angles. Two spherical triaDg'es 
are polar, when the angles of the one are sup- 
plements of the sides of the other, taken in 
the same order. A spherical triangle is quad- 
rental, when one of its aides la equal to 90°. 
[Spherical.] 

(5) Supplemental triangle : [Supplemental). 

(6) Triangle of forces : 

MecK: A term applied to that proposition 
which asserts that if three forces, represented 
iu magnitude aod direction by the sidea of a 
triangle taken in order, act upon a point, they 
will be in equilibrium ; and, conversely, if 
three forces acting upon a point, and in equi- 
librium, be represented in direction by the 
sides of a triangle taken In order, they will 
also be represented In magnitude by the aides 
of that triangle. 

(7) Triangle of Hesselbach : 

Anal. : A triangular Interval at the part of 
the abdominal wall through which tha direct 
inguinal hernia passes. 

(8) Triangle of Scarpa : 

Anat. : A triangular depression between the 
muscles covering the outer aide of the femur 
and the adductor mnaclea on the inner aide. 
It affords a passage for the femoral artery. 

tri'-&n-gled Qe a 9 §1), a. [Eng. triangle), 
•ed.] 

1, Having three angles ; triangular. 

2. Formed into triangles. 

tri-&n'-gu-lar, a. [Fr. triangulaire , from 
Lat. triangularis , from triangulus = having 
three angles.] [Triangle.] 

L Ord. Lang.: Having three angles ; haviDg 
the form of a triangle; pertaiuiug to a tri- 
angle. 

" Tb» city It selfe in forme represeoteth * triangular 
figure.'— tiackluyt : Voyages, Hi. lit. 

2. Botany: 

(1) (Of a leaf) : Having the figure of a triangle 
of any kind : as the leaf of Betula alba. 

(2) (Of a stem, Ac.): Three-edged, having three 
acute angles with concave faces, trigonal 

triangular-compasses, x Compasses 
having three iega, two opening in tha usual 
manner, and the third turning round au 
extension of the central pin of the other two, 
besides having a motion on ita own central 
joint. By this instrument three points may 
be taken off at once, and it Is very useful in 
constructing maps end charts. 

triangular-crabs, a. pi 

Zoo t : A popular name for the family 
Maiadse (q.v.), from the ahape of the carapace. 

triangular file, a. The ordinary, taper- 
ing hand-saw tile of triangular cross section. 
Alao known as a three-squara file. 

triangular-level, x A light frame in 
the shape of the letter A, and having a plumb 
line which determines vertically. It is used 
in levelliug for drams. 

triangular-numbers, a. pi [Fiourate- 

N UMBERS.] 

triangular-prism, x A prism having 
a triangular base. 

triangular -pyramid, x A pyramid 
whose base is a triangle, ita aides consisting 
of three triangles, which meet in a point at 
the vertex. 

triangular-scale, x A scale nsed by 
draughtsmen and engineers for laying down 
measurements on paper. Each edge is differ- 
ently divided, giving a variety of scales to 
select from. The rule being laid fiat on the 
pap^r, the distances required, to be laid down 
can at once be pricked off, dispersing with 
the use of dividers. They are commonly 
mada of boxwood, but sometimes of metal 
— silver, or nickel plated, or of steel 

# trl&ngu-l&r'-i-ty, a. [Eng. triangular ; 
•ity.] The 'quality or state of being triangular. 

“We for InstAace, not oaly thst cerUio figure* 
*re triuiguLur. but we discoarte of triangularity."— 
Boling&rokt: Etaay 1 ; On human Knowledge. 

* tri-itn’-gu-lar-ljr, adv. [Eng. triangular ; 
Ay] In a triangular manner ; after the form 
or ahape of a triangle. 

“Their farther end* . . . stood triangularly.'— 
Dampier: Voyage* (tux. IM7). 
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•tri-in'-gn-lar-y, * trl-an -gu-lar-ie, o. 

iring. trianguUir ; -y.] Triangular. 

"The two triangularis bone* c&lled eincipitAL’' — 
Prquhart : Rabelais, hk. 1., ch. xliv. 

tri-iin'-gu-late, v.t. A i. [Lat. triangul(us) 

= three-angled ; Eug. suff. -ate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : To make triangular or three- 
cornered. 

2. Surv. : To divide into triangles ; to survey 
by dividing into triauglea. 

B. Intrans. : To survey by the method of 
trianguiatioo. 

“ Eiiuiiieer* were often compelled to triangulate 
from the opposite side to mark out the course of the 
roscL'— ScHoner’i Magazine, Aug.. 1877, p. 455. 

tri-iin gu-la'-tion, s. [Trianoulate.] 

* 1. Ord. Lana. : The act of trisngulatiog ; 
the reduction of an area to triangles. 

2. Sure. : The operation of measuring the 
elements necessary to determine the triangles 
into which the country to be surveyed is sup- 
posed to be divided. The term is principally 
used in geodesic surveying. [Trianole, 9.j 

• tri-J&n'-gu-loid, a. [Lat. triangulfui) =■ 
three-cornered, and Gr. el&os ( eidos ) = form, 
appearance.] Somewhat resembling a triangle 
in shape. 

TrI-an'-gu-lum, e. [Mod. Lat,, from Lat. 
triangutua—a triangle.] 

Astron . : The Triangle ; one of the forty- 
eight ancient. constellations. It is of small 
eire, and is situated south-east of Andromeda, 
north of Aries, and weat of Perseus. The 
largest star, a Triauguli, is only of the third 
magnitude. 

Triangulnm-australe, t. 

Astron. ; The Southern Triangle ; a southern 
constellation of amall size, but having the 
three atara which define it so prominent that 
they are sometimea called the Triangle stars. 
The constellation la between Pavo and Cen- 
taurus. 

* Triangulum-minus, a. 

^sfron. : The Lesser Triangle ■, an obsolete 
constellation of small size between Triangulum 
(q.v;. and Aries. It was established by 
Hevelius. 

tri-a-nfc-sper'-ma, s. [Gr. rptavtop (trianor) 
- she that has three husbands, and tmeppa 
(sperma) = seed.] 

Bot. : A genua of Cucurbiteae, akin to 
Bryonia, but having only three seeds. They 
are climbing plants, with tendrils and rao^ 
ncecious flowers. Stamens three, ovary tliree^ 
celled. Fruit globular, fleahy. Native* of 
the West Indies and Brazil. Trianosperma 
ficifolia, called also Bryonia fictfolia, ia an 
setive purgative, Rnd said to be a purifier of 
the blood. T. Tayuya ia given in Brazil in 
small doeeaasan emetic, and in large ones as 
a purgative. 

fcri~ &n -the-ma, «. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. 

( anthot ) — a flower. So named because the 
flowers are generally disposed in threes.] 

Bot. ; A genua of Sesnvese. Sepala oblong, 
coloared on the inaide ; stamens five to 
twelve ; styles one or two, filiform ; capsule 
oblong, truncate, circumaclaaile. Weeds from 
the tropical parts of both hemispheres and 
the sub-tropics of Africa. Trianthtma crystal- 
Una, T. monogyna (T. obcordata of Roxburgh), 
T. pentandra, and T. demndria, are natives of 
India. The tender leaves and the tops of the 
second and third species are eaten by the 
natives ; the seeds of the first also serve as 
food during famine. T. pentandra is used aa 
an astringent in abdominal diseases, and ia 
said to produce abortion. The roota of T. 
decandra and T. monogyna, the latter com- 
bined with, ginger, are given as cathartics. 

tri-ar'-chee, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. arch 
(q-v.).] 

Her. ; Formed of threa arches ; having three 
archea. 

* tri-ar-chy, s. [Gr. rpci? (Irek) = three, find 
apxv (arche) = rule, government.] Govern- 
ment by three persons. 

"There lye betweeue and about these cl ttiea. certain 
triarch ire, containing every one of them as much as 
an whole couotrey. — P. Holland: Plinie, hk. v., 
eh. xv lit 

* tri-ar'-I-an, a. [Lat. triarii = the veteran 
Roman aoliliera, who were stationed In the 


third rank from the front, when the troops 
were drawn up in order of battle, from tree — 
three ; the other two were known as hastati 
and prtneipes.] Occupying tha third rank or 
place. , 

“ Let the brave second aud Triarian band 
Finn against all impression stand." 

Cowley : Restoration of Charles II. 

tri- ax- 1 hr a, a. [Pref. Iri-, aDd Gr. apBpov 
(art Aron) = a joint.] 

1. Zool . : A genus of Rotatoria, family Hy- 
datinsea, with three or more species. Eyes 
two ; frontal jaws two, each bidentate ; foot 
simply styliform; body with lateral append- 
ages; movement jerking. 

2. Palcvont. .* A genus of Conocephalidte, 
from the Upper Cambrian and Lower Silurian. 

tri -6s, a. [Gr. = the number three.] 

GeoL : The Triassic System (q.v.). 

trl-As-aic, o. [Eng. trios ; - ic .] Pertaining 
to. found in, or characteristic of the Trias. 

[ Tr i assic-s ystem. ] 

Triasslo-period, *. . 

Geol. : The period during which the rocks of 
the Triassic system were being deposited. 

Triassio-system, a. 

Geol. : The lowest great division of the 
Mesozoic rocks. The name Trias came from 
Germany, and was designed to Imply that In 
the south-west and north -weat portions of 
that country, where these rocks are more 
fully developed than they are either in Eng- 
land or France, they are naturally divided 
into three series of beds : the Keuper sand- 
stone above, the Muschelkalk (a marine lime- 
stone) in tbe middle, and the Buotcr sandstone 
below. The Keuper and Bunter are repre- 
sented in England, the intermediate Muschel- 
kalk is wholly wanting. The Triaesic-syatem 
is well developed in the United States and 
parts of Canada, as in Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island, and British Columbia. In 
the Eastern States it extends from the Connec- 
ticut Valley and the west side of the Hudson 
River to Virginia and North Carolina. Strata 
believed to be of the same age extend from 
the eastern borders of the Rocky Mountains 
into California, and similar strata exist in 
Alaska. A prominent lithological feature of 
these beds Is the abundant presence of brick- 
red sandstones and marls, while, like the 
similar rocks of Europe, they contain few 
fossils. Animal tracks and footprints, however, 
are of frequent occurrence, especially in the 
Connecticut Valley. This absence of fossils is 
not the case in the Trias of California, which 
yields a plentiful marine fauna. Rocks of 
Triassic age occur also in South Africa, in 
Australia and India. Ac. The Triassic period 
was one of abundaut life, and many traces of 
its life history have been recovered. The pre- 
dominant plants w ere cycade, horse-tails, ferns 
and conifers. The animal forms included 
many striking reptiles and amphibians. The 
foot-prints of Labyrinthodonts are ahundant, 
and lizard-like reptiles were numerous, while 
crocodiles first appeared duriug this period. 
The extinct group of Dinosaurs also now first 
appeared— terrestrial reptiles which walked on 
their hind feet. These being three-toed, their 
impressions in the sandstones were long taken 
to be those of gigantic birds. There were 
other remarkable reptiles, aud the Trias is 
of great iuterest as having yielded the earliest 
remains of mammals, small marsupial creatures, 
with some affinity to the Banded Ant-eater 
of Australia. In Great Britain the Triassic 
fossils are few : nine genera and twelve species 
of plants are known, including FernSj some of 
them arborescent, Equisetucese, Coniferse, and 
Cycadaceee ; of animals there are, according 
to Etheridge, thirty-five foramiuifera, eight 
actinozoans, one eebinoderm, five crustaceans, 
of which the most abundant is Estheria nnnuta, 
one brachiopod, sixty-seven other molluscs, 
thirty-five fishes, thirty-one amphibians and 
reptiles, and four mammala. In the Alpine 
regions of Europe the Trias is largely developed, 
the beds attaining a thickness of many 
thousand feet, and forming ranges of moun- 
tains, consisting of limestones overlaid with 
shales, marls, dolomites, Ac. The character of 
the rocks here indicates deposition in open 
ocean waters, while those of Northern Europe 
seem to have accumulated in inland seas. 
In England there are many outcrops of 
Triassic rocks. 

tri-^t'-Ic, a. [Etym. donhtfal.] (See com 
pound.) 


triati c-stay, *. 

Naut. : A rope connected at fts ends to the 
heads of the fore and main mast, and having 
a thimble spliced to its bight for the attach- 
ment of the stay-tackle, by which boats, 
heavy freight, and speck are hoisted aboard- 

tri - a - tom'- 1C, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
atomic.] Containing three atoms in the mole 
cule. [Ozone.] 
triatomic -alcohol, a. 

Chem. : An alcohol containing three atom* 
of replaceable hydrogen in the oxatylie por- 
tion of the radical. 

trl'-bal,a* [Eng. trib(e); -at] Belonging or 
pertaining to a tribe; characteristic of a 
tribe. 

"A iTBtem of tribal food -prohibition*.— Tylor; 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1S73), IL 235. 

tri'-bal-Iam, a. [Eng. tribal; -ism,] The 
condition or state of existing or living ia 
Beparata tribes ; tribal feeling. 

t tri-bal-Ist, *. [Eng. tribal ; -iri. ] One of 
a tribe.’ 

tri-bas -ic, a. [Pref. tri -, and Eng. basic.) 
Chem. : A term applied to an acid in which 
{hree atoms of hydrogen have been replaced 
by a metal or organic radical. 

trlb-ble, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Paper-making : A large horizontal frame in 
tiie loft or drying-room of a p&per-mill, having 
wires stretched across it for the suspension of 
sheeta of paper while drying. 

tribe, s. [Ft. tribu , from Lat. tribus = one of 
the three bodies into which the Romans were 
originally divided, from tri-, etem of tree 
three ; Sp. tribu ; Ital. fribu.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the three bodies into which the 
Romans were divided. Originally the united 
people was divided into three tribes, which 
bore respectively the names : (I) Ramnes nr 
Ramnenses, (2) Tities, Titienses, or Tatienses, 
(3) Luceres or Lucerenses. The name of the 
first, sccording to the belief of the later 
Romans, waa taken from Romulus, that of 
the second from Tatiua, and that of the third 
was connected with the Etruscan word Lu- 
cumo (q.v.). At the head of each tribe was a 
captain, called Tribunua, and the members of 
the same tribe were termed, in reference to 
each other. Tributes. By the reorganization 
effected by Servius Tulliua, the whole Roman 
people were divided into thirty tribes, twenty, 
six of these being Tribus Rusticce, and four 
Tribus Urbanoe. This arrangement waa 
atrictly local ; each individual possessed of 
landed property being enrolled in the Rustic 
Tribe corresponding to the region In which 
his property lay, and those who were not 
landowners being included in one or other of 
the City Tribes. 

" Hare yon collected them bytrlbett'\ 

Shakesp. : Cariolanus, 1IL fc 

2. A division, class, or distinct portion of 
a people or nation, from whatever cause the 
division or distinction may have arisen. 

“ In tribes and nations to divide thy train.’* 

Pope : Homer : Iliad ii. 43L 

3. A family, race, or body of people having 
a particular descent; a family or aeries of 
generations descending from the same pro- 
genitor and kept distinct. 

" Curted be my tribe, 

If I forgive ^ , a 

i. A separate body ; a number considered 
collectively. 

5. A nation of savages, forming a subdivi- 
sion of a race ; a body of uncivilized people 
united under nne leader or government. 

“ The aboriginal tribes were friendly .”— Bacaulay : 
* Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

6. A number of persons of any character or 
profession ; a term used in contempt. 

" Folly and vice »re eiuy to describe. 

The common »ubjecU of our icribbling tribe. 

Roscommon. 

II. Nat. Science: A division of a natural 
OTder ; a grade in the classification of animals 
and plants immediately below an order, and 
In moat cases immediately above a family, 
unleas the grade of sub-tribe require to be in- 
tercalated. In Zoology it has various termina- 
tions : as Dentirostres, Tetramera, Ac. In 
Botany ft often ends in -tee : as, Lot«r. The 
word has not always been used in the aame 
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tribe— tribute 


sense as now. Liunaeua (System Naturae, It 3) 
employed it for what would now be called 
a sntpkiugdoin, enumerating three trills of 
vegetables, Mcnocotyludoues, Uicotyledoues, 
and Acotyledones. Some other naturalists 
have made a tribe a division of a family. 


* tribe, v.t. [Tribe, «.] To divide or distri* 
bute into tribes ; to classify by tribes. 


** Our fowl. fish, mid o and roped* art well tribod by 
Mr. Willoughby Mid Mr. Rny.'—Aiooison : " 


Lib . p. 1». 


: Eng. Hist. 


trlhCf'-man, s. [Eng. tribe , and wan.] A 
memtier of a tribe or clan ; a clansman. 

“ Tbe rorls and the e&ldorrueu coald hot lead. they 
could uot constrain tbe will of their fellow tribes- 
men,' — (Jardiner A MuHlnger : l ntrod. to Eng. Hist., 
ch. lb 


trib -let, trlb'-d-lSt, trib'-ou-Iet, a [Fr. 
tribotet.] 

1. Forging: A mandrel used In forging 
tubes, nuts, and rings, and for other purposes. 
Tha nut having been cut from the bar, the 
hole is pancbed and enlarged by the trihlet, 
which also serves as a handle while the nut is 
being finished on the anvil. In the case of & 
ring, the parts having been joined, the ring is 
fashioned and shaped on tha tribiet, 

2. The mandrel in a machine for making 
lead-pipe. 


tri-bdm'-S-ter, a. [Gr. Tp*0ai {tribe) = to 
rub, and juwrpov (metron) = a measure.) An 
apparatus resembling a sled, used in esti- 
mating the friction of rubbing surfaces. 

tri-bo-ni oph-or-iis, t. [Gr. rpt'£wr (trCbon) 
— a cloak, and 4>opoc {phoros) = bearing.] 

Zool .: A genua of Limacidse, with three 
species, from Australia. Mantle email, tri- 
angular ; back with an almost imperceptible 
furrow ; teeth with wavy edges. 

trib'-ou-let, *. [Tiublet.] 


trib -rich, a [Lat. trihrachus, from Gr. rpt- 
^pajfiK (tribrachits\ from rpt- (fri-)= three, 
and (brachus) =r short ; Fr. tribraque.] 

Pros . : A poetic foot of three short syllables, 
as 

tn br&c -te-ate, a. [PreL trU, and Eng. 
bnxcteaU (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Haring three bracts. 


trib'-u-al, a. [Lat. tribus - a tribe, and Eog 
suff. ’•al.) Of or pertaining to a tribe ; tribal. 


" For which he proposes and defines m tribual eba- 
Mctec."— SfardenerS Chronicle, No. 4W, p iffi (JS81.) 


* trib-u-lar, a. [Tbibs.] Of or pertaining 
to & tribe ; tribaL 


trfb-u-la'-tlon, * trlVu-la-ci-oun, s. 

[Fr. tribulation, from Lat tribulation*™, 
accus. of tribulalio = distress, affliction, from 
trUmlatus, pa. psr. of tribute = to press, to 
oppress, from tribulum = e thrasbiog-ale<lge 
for separating grain from Its husk. It was in 
the form of a wooden platform, studded be- 
neath with sharp bits of flint or with iron 
teeth.} 

1. That which causes affliction or distress; 
a severe affliction, trouble, or trial. 

'* Wbeo tribulation or persecution ariseth because 
of tbe word, by and by he is otfeuded.”— Ji at. xllL 2L 

2. A state of severe affliction or distress. 


tri-bu -16-50, a. pi. [Lat trlbulfus); Lat. 
fern. pi. a<lj. suff. -cce.] 

Bot : A section of Zygophyllace*, having 
the seeds without alhumen. 

trib' u-lus, e. [Lat, from Gr. rptpoXo* (tri- 
boloifj = a caltrap (q.v.), various plants with 
fruit like cal traps ; spec. Q.) Tribulus terrestris, 
(2) Fagonia cretica, (3) Trapa natans (q.v.).] 
Bot. : The typical genns of Tribute® (q.v.). 
Calyx five-ported; petals five, spreading; 
stamens teo ; style short or absent ; stigma 
five-rayed. Fruit of five capsular, pentagonal 
csrj»eis, spinous or tnbercular on. the back ; 
cells fire, indchiscent ; seeds many. Tropical 
and subtropical regions. Tribvlus terrestris 
(Linn.X from which T. lanuginosus (Linn.) is 
not distinct, is a trailing annual, about nine 
inches long, with yellow flowers, found in 
many of the wann countries, including India, 
the south of Europe, end tha West Indies. 
In the last-named locality, where it is called 
Turkey Blossom, it Is sometimes cultivated 
in gardens for ita fragrant flowers. In pas- 
tures the prickly fruits wound the feet of cattle. 


Fowls feed and become fat upon the plant, of 
which they are very fond. In India its fruits 
are regarded as cooling, diuretic, astringent, 
and tonic ; they are given in painful mictu- 
rition, calculus, urinary affections, and gooor- 
rhoea. Sometimes the fruit and root are 
boiled to form a medicated liquid. Another 
Indian species, T. alatius, has similar quali- 
ties. The South American T. cistoides is an 
aperient T. terrestris may very possibly be 
the “ thistle " of Matt vii. 16, snd the “ brier" 
of Hcb. vi. 8. 

trl-bu’-nal, ■ tri-bu-nall, s. [Lat.] [Tri- 
ed ne.) 

1. The seat of a judge ; the bench on which 
a judge and his associates ait for administer- 
ing justice. 

“ ThU, goddess, this to bl* remembrance call. 
Embrace hU knee*. At hi* Iri&itno/ falL" 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad 1. ML 

2. Hence, a court of justice. 

'* Tbe ordinary tribunal t were about to resume their 
function*." — Hacaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 

3.. In France, s gallery or eminence in a 
church or other place in which tbe musical 
performers are placed. 

T Tribunal of Penance, Tribunal of Con. 
f ess km: 

Roman Church: The internal court (Jorum 
internum X in which the Church, through her 
priests acting judicially, remits or retains 
sins ; the sacrament of penance. 

'* Censure* ran be imposed, according to theardinary 
l*w. by •cclreiastire po*se*siMg Jurisdiction in tbe ex- 
ternal court* f forum externum, w distinct from tbe 
toteraxl ooort, or tribunal of confemion).~— Addis * 
Arnold : Calk. Diet., g. 135. 

" trlb'-U-nar-jf, a. [Eng. tribute) ; -ary.] 
Of or pertaining to a tribune or tribunes ; 
tribunitiaL 

* trib'-U-nato, s. [Lat. trxtmnaius, from fri- 
6 m mu — a tribune (q.v.).] Tribunes hip. 

“ Before th* *uccomIoq of tb» tribunate ud nsni- 
festly ia tbe dccomriraU."— Smith : Commommealth, 
ch. ir. 

trib -nue, tri'-bnne, • tri-bun, s. [Lat. 

tribuma — a tribune, prop. =■ the chief of, or 
elected by, a tribe, from tribus — a tribe (q.v.) ; 
Fr. tribun; Sp., Port., & Ital tribuno.) 

L Roman Antlq. : Properly, tbe chief magis- 
trate of a tribe. There were several kiuds of 
officers in the Roman state th*t bore the title. 

(1) The plebeian tribunes, who were first cre- 
ated after the secession of the commonalty to 
the Mons Steer (a.u.c. 2G0X a» one of tbe con- 
ditions of its return to the city. They were 
especially the magistrates and protectors of 
the commonalty, aud no patrician could be 
elected to tbe office. At their first appoint- 
ment the power of the tribunes was very 
small, being confined to the assembling of the 
plebeians snd the protection of any individual 
from patrician aggression ; but their persons 
were sacred and inviolable, and this privilege 
consolidated their other powers, which, in the 
later sgea of the republic, grew to an enor- 
mous height, and were finally incorporated 
with the functions of the other chief magis- 
tracies In the person of the emperor. The 
number of the tribunes varied from two to 
ten, snd each of these might annul the pro- 
ceedings of the rest by patting in bis veto. 

(2) Military tribunes were first elected in the 
year a.u.c. 310, in tbe place of the consuls, in 
consequence of the demands of the com- 
monalty to be admitted to a share of the 
supreme power. This measure was not, how- 
ever, a complete concession of their demands, 
but, in fact, evaded them in a great degree ; 
for the tribnnate was not invested with the 
full powers or honours of the consulate, not 
being s curale magistracy, and, though it was 
open to all the people, jiatricians were almost 

’ invariably chosen. The number of the mili- 
tary tribunes was sometimes six and some- 
times three. For above seventy years some- 
times consuls were elected and sometimes 
military trthuncs ; at last the old order was 
permanently restored, but the plebeians were 
admitted to a share of It. (3) Legionary tri- 
bunes, or tribunes of the soldiers, were the 
chief officers of a legion, six in nnml>er, who 
commanded under the consol, each in his 
turn, n8ually about a month ; m battle each 
led a cohort. 

“ Three mb the tribunes of the poop]*, 

The toujo»* o* the corauioo month : I do deepls* 

them. ShaJtrtp. : CorManus . It 2. 

2. A bench or elevated place ; a raised seat 
or stand. Specif.: 

* (1) The throne of o bishop. 


(2) A sort of pnlplt or rostrum where a 
speaker stands to address an audience. 

" She bad *eansely »tepi*d off th* tribune wh»u Mr. 
Deberry eutered, and tcere »u a coutinoUoa which 
nrade her wait."— George Eliot : Felix Holt. 


trib -uue -ship, tri'-bune-ahip, $. [Eng. 

tribune; -ship.] The office or post of a tri- 
bune ; the period during which one holds the 
office of tribune. 


on^loMly tbe Or*t be*tuuiun from the comuiuu people 
» S"* 1 niitfhty in reimnl tbet it i* popuUr/ — 
P. Holland: Plutarch, p, 718. 

* trfb-u-ni'-Qlan, * trfb-u-nf'-tial 
(tl as eh), • trib-u-nl'-tlons, a. [Lat 
tribunicius, tribunitius , from tribunus = s tri- 
bune (q.v.).] Pertaining to, befitting, or 
characteristic of a tribune or tribunes. 


‘ O bnppr eras of oar encretor* l 
Beueelh the king* adJ tnhunUi^ jww«n 
One JaU did all their crimloat* restrain.'' 


:» *Dd tribunitial power*, 

‘r crimioHl* restrain.’' 

Dry den : Jusenai. tli. 4 ML 

* trib’-u-tar-I-l^, adv. [Eng. tributary; - ly .) 
In a tributary manner. 


* trlW-U-tar-I-ness, *. [Eog. tributary; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being tributary. 


trlb'-u-tar-jf, * trlb-u-tar-ie, a. k ». [Fr. 
tributatre, from Lat tributarius = paying tri- 
bute, from tributum — tribute (q.v.); fen.. 
Port, & ItaL tributario.] 


A. As adjective : 

1. Paying tribute to another, whether under 
compulsion, as an acknowledgment of sub- 
mission or dependence, or voluntarily, to 
secure protection or for the purpose of pur- 
chasing peace. 

** Viewed a Deliverer with disdain and hate. 

Who left them stlU a tributary state." 

Cowper: Expostulation, 218. 

* 2. Subject, subordinate. 

** These he, to trace bis tributary gode. 

By course commit* to several government*.* 

. . . .... Hilton : Comus, 14. 

• 3. Paid in or as tribute. 


"At this termh iny tributary tears I render." 

Shnkesp. t Titus A ndronieus , i. 

4. Yielding supplies of anything ; serving j 
to form or make up a greater object of the } 
same kind. 

** Poor tributary rivers." 

„ . . , .. bhaheep : cymielime, iv. *. 

B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang.: An individual government 
or state which pays tribute or a stated sum to j 
soother, whether as an acknowledgment of 
submission or dependence, or to secure pro- 
tection, or for the purpose of purchasing 
peace. 


" But w bather or no they are tributaries to tbi 
Russian*, we coaid asver find out.'— Cook; Third 
Voyage, bk. vt, eh. xl 


2. Geog. : A stream which directly or in- 
directly contributes water to another; an ! 
affluent. 


trib'-uto, “ trlb-ut, s. [Fr. tribut, from Lat. 
tribu turn = tribute, prop. ueut. sing, of tri- 
butus, pa. par. of tribuo = to assign, to allot, 
to pay, from tribus — a tribe (q.v.) ; 8p. t Port, 

& Ital. tribvto.) 9 ( 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An annual or stated sum of money or 
other valuable thing paid by one prince or 
Bstioo to another, either as an acknowledgment 
of submission and dependence, or to secure 
protection, or to purchase peace, or by virtue 
of some treaty. 

" Fortocdyncre tribestU to he *onao to th* emperoar 
and selyure that hlmsilf Is Cnst a kyug.' — Wyeliffs: 1 

Luke xxllL 

2. The state of being under the obligation 
to pay snch sum ; the obligation of contri- 
buting : as, To lay a country under tribute. 

* 3. Tliat which was paid by a subject to 
the sovereign of a country ; a tax. 

4. A personal contribution ; something given 
or contributed ; anything done or given out of 
devotion or as due or deserved : as, a tribute 
of affection or of respect 

IL Mining : . 

1. Work performed in the excavation of ore 
in a mine, as distinguished from tutwork, , 
which is upon the non-metal Hferous rock, as 
in sinking shafts and the driving of adits and 
drifts. 


**Soms twalv* tneo are now working old damp, con- 
centrating on tribute."— Honey Market Rerien . Aug. 
29, 1885. 


2. The proportion of ore which the tribu ter 
or workman receives for hla labour. 


fit©, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wgt, here, cam$l, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t 
er, wore, wpll, work, whd, son; mute, oub, cure, ^nite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian, «e, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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tribute-money* a. Money paid as tri- 
bute. 

“They that received tribulo-monn/.''—M<UL xriL S. 

tribute-pitch, s. 

Mining: The limited portion of a lode 
which la aet to a company of tvibutere, beyond 
which they aro uut for the time being per- 
mitted to work. 

• trlb’-ute, v.t . [Tribote, «.] To pay as tri- 

“ TribuHng moat precious moments to the sceptre of 

• Imi.”— WMtlock : Manner* of the Enffluh. 

Irib'-ut-er, *. [Eng. tribute); - er .] 

Mining : One who excavates ore from a 
mine ; one who works oo tribute. 

“The tributert work only »t the extmctlon of ore. 
They form thetuielve* into parties who wree > to work 
IStiou of a lode for a Riven time ill theVst maimer 
they can, receiving as their remuneration a 
portion of the value of the ow* raised, as^ruay be 
agreed upou.'— Ca**eU'* Technical Educator, iii. M. 

tri'-ca, s. [Probably from Lat. trices (pi.) = (1) 
trifle's, toys ; (2) vexations, perplexities, from 
Trlca, an unimportant town io Apulia.] 

BoL: A button-like shield, the surface of 
which la covered with alnuous concentric fur- 
rows. It occurs in Gyrophora, a genua of 
Lichens. Called also Gyroma. 

tn-C&p'-SU-lar, o. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
eapsitfor (q'.v.)'.] 

Bot . ; Tbree-capauled ; having three capsules 
to each flower. 

tri-car-bal-lirl'-Io, «. [Pref. trU, and Eng. 

carballylic.] [Carballylic-acid.] 

tri-oar / -p^i-l^r-y, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
carpdlary (q.v).J 

Bot. (Of a pistil): Consisting of three car- 
pels. 

tri-car -pcl-lite, *. [Tbicarpellites.] 

Paifficbot.': Any Individual of the genus 
Tricar pell itea. 

tri-car-pSl-Ii'-tej, a. [Pref. tri- ; Mod. Lat. 
carpellus — a carpel, aod suff, -ites.) 

Palosobof. : A genus of fossil fruits. Capsule 
three-ceiled, three- val red, three-seeded, de- 
hiscence aepticidal. Seeds erect, compressed 
from back to face ; biliun a little above the 
base of the seed. Placeota central, triangu- 
lar, anglea tumid near the base. Seven apeciea 
have been described from the London Clay of 
Sheppey. (Bowerbank: Fossils of the London 
Clay , pp. 76-84.) 

trice, trise, v.t . [Sw. fros(*= a sheave, a 
pulley, a truckle ; triss = a apritsail-brace ; 
Dan. tridse = a pulley; tridoe ^ to haul by 
means of a pulley, to trice; Norweg triss , 
frt«sef = ft pulley, or aheave in a block.] 

L Ord. Lang . : To pull, to haul, to drag, to 
tng. (Chaucer: C. T. y 14,448.) 

2. Naut. : To haul or tie np by means of a 
small rope ; to hoist. 

" They trieen npe thalre wUlex." 

J Mart* Arthur*. 8W. 

trice, a. [Sp. tris = noise made by the break- 
ing of glass, a trice, an inatant ; venir en t in 
tris to come in eu instant; so also Port. 
triz — the aound of breaking glass ; en Min 
triz = in a trice; cf. Scotch in a crack.) A 
very abort time, a moment, an Inatant Now 
uaed only in the phrase, in a trice ; formerly; 
on a trice, with a trice. 

M In a trice the turnpike men 
Their gat,, -id. o^nth™,^ ^ 

• tri-cSn-n&r'-i-oiis, a. [Lat. tricennium 

= a period of thirty yesra : triceni ~ thirty, 
and annus = a year.] Pertaining or belonging 
to the period of thirty years ; tricennial. 

• tri-ccn'-ni-al, a. [Lat. tricennalis, from 

tricennium = a period of thirty years. ] De- 
noting thirty, or what pertains to that num- 
ber; pertaining or belonging to the term of 
thirty years ; occurring once io every thirty 
years. • 

tri-cen'-tpn-ar-^, tri-^n-tSn'-ar-^, s. 

<fc a. [Lat. tricenti = three hundred.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. That which conaiats of or comprehends 
three hundred ; the apace or period of three 
hundred ye&ra. [See extract nnder Teb- 

CENTARV.] 

2. The commemoration of any event which 


occurred three hundred years before ; a ter- 
centenary: aa, the fricentmory of Sbake- 
apeare’a birth. 

B. As adj. : Relating to or consisting of 
three hundred ; relating to three hundred 
yeare : as, a tricentenary celebration. 

tri -^cps, a. & s. [Lat. — three- headed : tri = 
three, aod caput — a head.] 

A. As adj. : Three-headed. 

B. As substantive: 

Anat. : A muscle, one extremity ^hlch 
la coin loosed of three distinct faaei®. The tri- 
ceps extensor cubiti occupies the whole brachial 
region ; the fascia; unite into a common mass, 
the tendon of which ia inserted into the pos- 
terior and upper part of the olecranon, a bursa, 
bowever, intervening. Applied also to the 
triceps cruris extensor. 

trl-cer-a'-ti-um (or tl as shi), *♦ [Mod. 
Lat., from Gr. rpiKeparoc (trikerutos) = three- 
homed : pref. tri -, and Gr. Ktpas (kerns), genit 
Kt'pa toc ( keratos ) =■ a horn.] 

Bot. : A genua of Diatomace®. Frustulea 
free, valvea triangular, areolar, each angle 
generally with a mioute tooth or abort horn. 
Ktttriug deacribes fourteen species, of which 
Sir. Smith, author of the British Diatomnceas , 
regarda three as British, Triceratium favus, 
T. altemans , marine, and T. striolatum (?), from 
brackish water. 


trich-, pref. [Tbicho-.] 
trich-a-de'-ni-a, ». [Pref. trich-, and Gr. 
a&r\v (aderi) = a gland.] 

Bat.: A genus of Paugiscare, with a ainele 
speciea, TricAad«7iia zeylanica, the Tettiguha 
or Tettigasa of Ceylon. It Is dioecious, with 
alternate oblong leaves, and panicles of pale 
green flowers. The froita are about an inch 
in diameter, and contain one to three seeda, 
from which an oil is obtained naeful for burn- 
ing, and applied externally in the akin dis- 
eases of children. (Treat* of Bot.) 

tri-di&l'-cite, a. [Pref. tri-; Gr. 

(chalkos) — brass, copper, and suff. -H* (Min.;, j 
Min. : Abydrated arsenate of copper, occur- 
ring in radiated groups ou tetrahedrita at the 
Turjiuak mine, Beresovak, Urala. Hardness, 
2-6 ; lustre, ailky ; colour, verdigris-green. 
Compos. : arsenic acid, 88 ’73 ; phosphoric acid , 
0-67 ; protoxide of copper, 44*19 ; water, 16*41 
= 100, yielding the formula 3CuOAaOft+5HQ. 

trfch'-&S, *. IGr. Tpi\ds (trichas) = a kind of 
tliruah or fieldfare.] 

Omith. : Yellow-throat ; a genua of Parlnae, 
with two apecies. Bill somewhat conic, com- 
pressed, the base a little widened, both man- 
dibles equally thick; wings abort, the first 
and second quilla slightly graduated, tail 
rounded; feet large, alender; tarsua long, 
middle toe shorter than tbe tarsus, lateral 
toes equal. Trichas personatus ia the Mary- 
land Yellow-throat 

tri-chSch'-I-d®, s. pi. IMod. Lat. trichecMus); 
Lat. fein. pi. a<?j. anff. ‘idee.) 

ZooL : A family of Pinnipedia, with a single 
genua, Tricheclma (q.v.). In many respecta 
thia family ia intermediate between the 
Otaritda; and the Phocidee, but the dentition 
ia abnormal. The upper caninea are deve- 
loped into immense tusks, which descend a 
long distance below the undea^aw ; the other 
teeth including the lower canines, are much 
alike, amall. single, and with one root ; the 
molars with flat crowns. ITrichechodon.] 

trich'-S-ohino, a. [Mod. Lat tHchech(us); 
Eng. auff. -in«.] Reaembling a walrua ; of or 
belonging to the family Trichechid®. (See 
extract onder Otabine.) 

trl-oh&ch’-o-dSn, s. [Mod. Lat. trichech(us) ; 
suff. -odon. 1 

Palceont. : A genna of Pinnipedia, from the 
Pliocene of Europe, apparently nearly allied 
to Trichechns (q.v.). 

trlch -S-clius, >. [Gr.>»« (lrfcM. pl. of 
6pi$ (thriz) — hair, and «x«»> (echo) = to have.] 

i ZooL : Walrus (q.v.) ; the aole genna of the 
family Trichechid® (q.v.), with one apecies, 
Trichechns TosmaruB, from the the northern 
circumpolar regions. Some zoologists con- 
eider the Walrua of the North AtianUcto be 
distinct apeciea from that found in the North 
Pacific, but they are more naually classed aa 


varieties. Head round, eyca rather small, 
muzzle abort and broad, with very long, at iff, 
bristly whiskers on each aide ; fur very short 
and adpressed ; exterual ears absent ; tail 
very rudimentary ; toes aub-equal. On land 
the liiud teet are turned forwards and used in 
progression, though less completely tnan in 
the Otariidae. 

2. Palceont. : From the Cromer ForesLbed, 
and the poat-Pliocene of North America. 

trich-i-, pref. [Tricho-.] 

trich'-i-a, S. [51 od. Lat, from 6pi$ (thrix), 
geoit. rpi-xov (trichos) — hair.] 

Boi.: A genus of Myxogastres or Gastero- 
mycetous Fungi, having a stalked or sessile, 
simple, membranous peridium buretiug at the 
aummifc; apirel threads, which carry with 
them the aporea. The threads and aporea are 
often bright coloured. Speciea numerous, 
occurring on rotten wood, &c. They are well 
represented in Europe. 

tri-chi'-ft-sis, a [Gr. Tpixi.'ao-i? (trichiasis). 
(See def.)j 

Sura. & PothoL : The growth of one or more 
of the eyelashes in a wrong direction, ulti- 
mately bringing it in contact with the anterior 
portion of the eyeball. Sometimes thia ie the 
natural mode of growth, but more frequently 
It ia produced by a disease of the eyelid, or its 
inversion. The cure ia slowly and ateadily to 
remove each eyelash with a broad-pointed and 
well-grooved forceps, and then repeatedly ap- 
ply spirits of wine to the place to destroy the 
follicles. 

tri-chld'-i-iim, s. [Latinised dimin. from 
Gr. 0pi£ (thriz), genit. rpix<>s (trichos) = a. 
hair.] 

.Bof. : A tender, simple, er sometimes 
branched hair, which bears the spores of cer- 
tain fungsla, aa in the genus Geastrum. 

txi-chil'-I-a, s. IGr. rpt'xa (<rfcAa) = in three 
parts, referring to the ternary division of the 
stigma and tbe fruit.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Trichiliese (q.v.). 
Trees or ahrubs with nneqnslly pinnate, rarely 
trifoliolate leavea ; flowers in axillary pani- 
cles ; calyx four or five cleft ; petals fuur or 
five overlapping; atamens eight or ten, united 
into a tube ; fruit capsular, tliree-celled ; seeds, 
two in each cell. Known apeciea about 
twenty, the majority from America, the re- 
mainder from Africa. The bark of Trichilia 
emetica, called by the Areba Roka snd Elcaija, 
ia a violent purgative snd emetic. The Arab 
women mix the fruits with the perfumes used 
for washing their hair ; the aeeda are made 
into an ointment with eesamuin oil, and used 
aa a remedy for the itch. T. cathartica ia 
alao s purgative. T. moschata, a Jamaica plant, 
haa an odour of muak wood. T. Catigoa, now 
Moschoxylon Catigoa, the Caatigua of Brazil, 
stain a leather a bright yellow. 

tri^chll-I e -00, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trickily a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Meliace®, having the em- 
bryo without slbnmeo. 


tri-chi-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 0pc£ 
(thrix), genit rpi\os (trichos) = a hair.] 

Zoology : 

1. A genus of Nematoidea, established by 
Owen for the reception of tbe minute spiral 
flesh-worm, Trichina spiralis, discovered in 
human muacle by Sir James Paget, hi 1835, 
wheo a student at St. Bartholomew e Hus- 
pital,London. 

Mr. Hilton, of 
Guy's, had 
previously 
noticed gritty 
particles in 
human mus- 
cle, and recog- 
nized them as 
tbe results of 
parasites, af- 
terwarda 
shown (by 
Owen) to be 
young trichi- 
na. The tri- 
chin® met with in human muscle are minute 
immature worms, spirally coiled in small 
oval cysts, scarcely visible to the naked ey^ 
measuring ^ Inch in length and xif men 
la breadth. Sometimea the worms are not 
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encysted, and measure ^ inch in length and 
inch in breadth. The mature and reproductive 
trichina* inhabit the intestinal canal of mam- 
mals, including man, and live for four or five 
•weeks, attaining ability to reproduce on tiie 
second day of their introduction. The male is 
about & and the female i inch long. The 
eggs are hatched within the female, and as 
soon as the embryos are expelled they bore 
their way fnto the muscles, and there in about 
fourteen days assume the farm known as Tri- 
china spiralis , often setting up trichiniasis 
(q.v.). Thus the only way in which trichina 
can get into the human system fs by being 
swallowed alive with pieces of imperfectly- 
cooked muscle in whicn they are encysted. 
The pig fs the great source of infection to 
man, as ft ia peculiarly liable to the presence 
of encyated trichinae. Adnit trichina* do, or 
may, infest the Intestinal canal of all animals 
in the muscles of which the larval forms 
have been found. These are, besides man, 
the pig, dog, cat, rabbit, rat, mouse, hedge- 
hog, mole, and badger. 

2. Any individual of the genae Trichina [1] ; 
s fleshwnrm. (In this sense there is a plural 
form, tri-chV-nce.) 

tri chT-nal, a. [Mod. Lftt trichina); Eng. 
suff. -at] Of or belonging to the trichina or 
to trichinosis. 

** ™ l9k Virchow wu the flr»t to rear and recognize 
aexnally mature intestinal trichiu* ia a dog. It yet 
remained for Zenker to open ap * n»w epoch in the 
oftHcA tnal dlacorerpr, hy a complete diagnosis 
•f the tmrlfcle disease which these paraalte* are cap- 
ahla producing in the human frame ."— Ovain » 
Diet. Jt«L (ed. 1BS3U p. 1.6M, -WM 

trich l-ni -a-sis, trich-l-no'-sls, «. [Mod. 
Lat, from trichina (q.v.).] * 

Path, : Flesh worm disease ; a morbid con- 
dition produced by the fngeation of food con- 
taining Trichina spiralis in large qnsntity. 
The first recorded case occurred in the Dresden 
Hospital fn 1860, but the disease must have 
existed long before, though ita cause and 
nature were nnknown. The firat symptoms are 
prostration and general indisposition ; pain and 
stiffness of the limbs follow, commonly with 
constipation, but fn some cases with severe 
diarrhoea ; then in favourable cases the gastric 
symptoms abate and the muscular pains di- 
minish. In unfavourable casea the diarrhoea 
becomes very severe, and pneumonia often 
supervenes. Death may occur as early as the 
fifth and as late as the forty-second day of the 
disease. Epidemfca have occurred fn Ger- 
many; one at Hettatidt in 1863 affected 158 
persons, of whom twenty-eight died. A alight 
outbreak of trichiniasis occurred at New York 
in 1864. 

tri-chi’-mjed, <*- [Mod. Lat trichirda); 
Eng. anff. -Ued.] Infested with trichinse. 

•ZTSSTtSi 

tri-chl'-nofis, o. [Mod. Lat trichinfa) ; 
Eng. adj. snff. -ous.) Pertaining to or con- 
nected with trichinae. 

trich'-Ite, a. [Gr. 0pi{ ( thrix), genit rpi X 6c 
(i inches ) = a hair ; suff. -its (Petrol.), j 
Petrol. : A name applied to certain micro- 
scopic capillary forma of uncertain nature, 
freqneutly met with in vitreous or aerai- 
vitreoua rocks. They occur curved or bent 
and in aggregated groups. 

trf-chi'-tes, s. [Gr. e p ($ ( thrix ), genft rpfvo« 
(trichos) = hair ; snff. -ites.) 

Palceont. ; A sub-genus of Pinna, with five 
species, from the Oolite of England and 
France. Shell thick, iuequivalve, somewhat 
irregular, margins wavy. Full-grown indi- 
viduals are supposed to have measured a yard 
across ; fragments an inch or more in thick- 
ness are common in the Cotteswold Hills. 


trich-i-ur'-I-dsD, «. pi (Mod. Lat tridii- 
ur(us); Lat fem. pi. adj. snff. -idee.) 

1. Ichthy. : The single recent family of Tri- 
chiuriformes (q.v.), with nine genera, from 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Some of them 
are surface-fishes, living in the vicinity of the 
coast, whilst others descend to moderate 
deptha, but all are powerful and rapacious. 

2. PaUeont. : The family is first represented 
in the Chalk of Lewes and Maestricht. He- 
mithyrsites and Trichiurichthys, allied to 
Thyrsites and Trichiurus, but covered with 
scales, are from the Miocene of Licata, where 
& apeciea of Lepidopus alao occurs. 

tr I ch-i-ur-I-for -mca, a. pi (Mod. Lat 
trichiurus (q.v.), and Lat forma — form, ap- 
pearance.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, with two families, Trichiuridse and 
Palaeorhynchid®. Body elongate, com pressed, 
or band-iike ; mouth-cleft wide, with strong 
teeth ; spinous and soft portions of dorsal anti’ 
anal of nearly equal extent, long, many-rayed, 
sometimes terminating in finlets; caudal 
forked, if present 

trlch-I-ur'-us, a (Pref. trichi-, and Gr. 
avpd (aura) = a tail.] 

Ichthy. : Hair-tails ; the type-genua of Trichl- 
oride, with six apeciea, belonging to the 
tropical marine fauna, bu t occasionally carried 
by currents to the northern temperate zone. 
Body band-like, tapering to a fine point; 
doraal extending whole length of the body, 
ventrals redncea to a pair of scales or entirely 
absent, anal rudimentary ; long fangs in jawa, 
teeth on palatine bones. 


trlch-I-iir'-a, «. [Trichicrus.] 

Entom. : A genua of Bombycfdae, the male 
with pectinated, the female with ciliated an- 
tenna?. The abdomen slightly tufted, that 
of the male bifid ; the wings in both sexes 
densely clothed with scales. Trichiura cra- 
tcegi Is the Pale oak-eggar. It is gray with a 
black band ; is about an Inch and a quarter 
across the expanded wings. The larva feeds 
on hawthorn, sloe, and esilow. Not common 
fn Britain. 

fcrlch-I-up-ich -th^s, i. [Mod. Lat tricM- 
ur(us\ and Gr. (ichthus) — a fish.] [Tri- 
chi orio*:, 2.] 


trlch-d-, trlch-I-, trlch-, pref. (Gr. 6pi£ 
(thrix), genit rpivds (Iricfow) = hair.] Pertain- 
ing to or resembling hair ; having processes 
more or leas resembling hair. 

trie h-^-^ph'-a-lus, s. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. xe<f > oAij (kephati) - the head.] 

Zool. : A genua of Nematofdea, comprising 
forma in which two-thirds of the body ia fili- 
form, terminating in a point Trichocephalu* 
dispar affects man, and resides chiefly in the 
c«cum, but rarely causes serious mischief. 
It varies from au inch and a half to two 
inches fn length ; the male fa smaller than 
the female, and has the tail spirally contorted. 
T. ajjinis, a closely allied apeciea, infesting 
some of the lower anfraala, has been known to 
prodnee serious irritation of the intestines. 

trIoh-$-$y'-cliU, a. [Pref. tricho -, and Gr. 
kvkXoc (kvklos) — a circle.] 

Ichthy. : A genua of Tetrodontfna, having 
the apines elongated like bristles. 

trfoh -6-c^at, a. [Pref. tricho-, and Eng. 
eysf (q.v.>] 

Biol (PL) : The name given to microscopic 
vesicular bodies fn the internal lamina of the 
cortical layer ia certain of the Infusoria. 
They are capable of emitting thread-like fila- 
ments, probably for offensive and defensive 
purposes, and fn many respects they closely 
resemble the thread-cells of the Ccelenterata. 

trf-dld'HS^, t. [Gr. rpix<*& 7 f (trichodes) = 
like hair, hairy, fine as a hair.] 

Zool : A genus of Ophryoglenidse. An 
ovate fnrrow # leading to the mouth, with a 
vibratile flap on ita Inner wall. Common fn 
putrid infusions. 

trich-£-<l&C'-tes, a. [Pref, tricho-, and Gr. 
SrjKTj^ (dektes) = a biter ; 6d* v« (daknS) = to 
bite.] 

Entom. : A genus of Mallophaga, family 
Phil opt erid*. Known species ten, parasitic 
upon the dog, the fox, the cat, the weasel, 
the ox, the sheep, deer, and the horse. 
Trichodectes lotus is common on puppies. 

trich-o-der'-ma, i. [Fret tricho -, and Gr. 
itppa (derma) — akin.] 

Bot : The typical genus of Trichodermsce® 
vl* v -)* Peridinm roundish, composed of inter- 
woven, ramified, septate filaments ; spores 
minute, conglobated, then heaped together. 

T. viride grows on fallen trees. 

*trich-$-der-ma'-^£-», s.pl [Mod. Lat 
trichodermfa) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : A tribe formerly placed fn Gastro- 
mycetes, now merged in Mncorinf (q.v.). 


tri-cho'-dej, c. [Trichoda.] 

Entom. : A genua of Tiilid®. Trichode* apU 
arius(— (Citrus apiarius ) Is a great foe of 
hive bees. It occurs in Britain. 

trich-o-des'-ma, «. (Pref. tricho-, and Gn 
6eop6s (desmos) = a bond.] 

Bot. : A genua of Cynoglosse®. Corolla 
sub-rotate, with the throat naked; anthers 
exserted, with pointed awns made to adhere 
together by means of hairs. Plants from 
India, Egypt, and South Africa. An infusion 
of the leaves of Trichodesma indicum is given 
fn snake-bites, and is considered a diuretic, 
ft P urifi er» and a cooling medicine. This 
and T. zeylanicum are nsed externally as 
emollient poultices. The leaves of T. afri - 
can uni, which grows fn the Punjaub and 
Scmde, as well as in Africa, are diuretic. 

trIch-o-dg$'-mi-ura f a. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. 6eV/j tov (desman) = a bond.] 

Pot.: Sea-dust, a genus of Cecil latoridae. 
Microscopic alg», the abort threads of which 
are collected in little fascicles which float and 
form a scum upon the surface of the sea, Ehren- 
berg and Dupont found that they produced the 
red colour over large tracts in the Red Sea. 
Darwin and Hinda found them fn the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, and they have also been 
observed fn the Chinese Sea. Ehrenberg re- 
cognizes two species, Trichodesmium ehrtn- 
hergii and T. hindsii. Both, when young, are 
blood-red, though the first becomes green 
when old. Notwithstanding this, they may 
not be specifically distinct. 

trfch-6-di-na, a. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 

hair ^ thrix ^ geait < trichos ) = * 

Zool : A genus of tJrceolariid®, with five 
.species from salt and fresh water; ail para- 
sitic. Animalcnles free-swimioing, elastic, 
changeable fn shape ; oral aperture terminal, 
posterior extremity discoidal, «bnt ciliated; 
contractile vesicle spherical, near termination 
of pharynx. 

trich-d-di'-^-doa, *. [Pref. tricho-, and 
Mod. Lat. diodon (q.v.).] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Tetrodontina, having 
the erectile spines on the body reduced *> 
delicate hairs. 

trl-cho'-dl-um, *. [Trichoda.] 

Bol : A eub-genua of Agrostia, haviag the 
upper empty glume smaller than the lower 
one, and the palea minute or wanting. There 
are two British species, Agrostis caitina and 
A. setacea. 

trIch -6-d5n, *. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 66ov* 
(odous\ genit oidi'Tos (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Ichthy. : A genua of Trachinina, with one 
species from Kanitchatke. 

trlch ^-g&a'-tcr, *. [Pref. tricho -, and Gr, 
yaerrqp (gastir) = the belly.] 

Ichthy . : A genus of Labyrinthici, from the 
rivers of Bengal. It differs from Osphro- 
menus (q.v.) in having the ventral fins re- 
duced to a single filament 

trich-&-g&8 r -tre$, «. pi [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr* ^cttt^ (paster), genit yaorpoc (gastros) = 

Bot. : A sub-order of Gasteroraycetes. The 
leathery peridinm breaks when mature, emit- 
ting a pulvernlent mass of spores and fila- 
ments, withont a central column. It contain* 
the Puff-balls and one or two species of esen* 
lent fungi. 

trich-8|T-£n-OTis, a. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
yevvaut (gennaff) ~ to produce.] Promoting 
the growth of hair. 

trich glos - si - dae, «. pi. [Mod. Lat 
trichogloss(us) ; Lat fem. ph *dj. suff. -idee.] 
Ornith. : In Relchenow's classification, a 
family of Psittaci (q.v.). Wallace also con- 
siders the group to form a family, and make* 
it consist of aix genera, with fifty species. 
These birds are exclusively confined to tha 
Australian region, 

trlch - 6 - glos - si - nee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat 
trichoglot3(us) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 
Ornith. : Brneh-tongned Parrots ; a aub- 
family of Pefttacidse (q.v.> This group differ* 
greatly in ita extent in various classifica- 
tions. [Nestoridas.] 


or* father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
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Their plumage is very beautifully coloured, 
and they are mostly found in Australia and 
the Moluccas, some few speciea extending 
through the islands of the Pacific. 

trich-6-glSs' -sus, a. [Pref. tricho *, and Gr. 
yAc ~o<r<ra (glossa) = the tongue.] 

Omith. : The type-genus of Trichqglossid® 
or Trichoglossin®, with twenty-nine species, 
ranging over the whole of the Auatro-Malay 
and Australian sub-regions, and to the Society 
Islands. They have an extensile brush-tipped 
toogue, adapted to extract the nectar and 
pollen from tiowera. 

trich'-d-gtfne, a [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. yvKij 
( gune ) = a woman. J 

Bot. : A hair-like cell, to which the anthero- 
tooids in the Rose-spored Alg3ls attach them- 
selves and transfer their contents. 

trich-o-lSg'-ic-al, a. [Eng. tricholog(y) ; 
-ical.] Of or pertaining to trichology (q.v.). 

•* Thrro U, It appears, t BrltUh Trichotoyical A»- 
•ociJitlon. whose president delivered the address: 
siul there Is going to be, if it csn be got up, a hospital 
for the trealmeut of hair diseases.” — Daily Newt, 
Oct 28, 1887. 

tri-Ch5r-$-£ist, s. [Eng. trichology); -ist.) 
One who makes a scientific study of hair. 

•* YsitenUy ereulng, at the St James's Restaurant, 
the Tricholoyittt met for the second time in Council. 
It is necessary to explain that these gentlemeu are 
not interested In discovering a remedy for trichinosis 
• in pigs, but for baldnese in human kind."*— Echo, 
Oct 28. 1887. 

trI-cIi6r-£-&& a. [Pref. tricho -, and Gr. 
Aoyo? (logos) — a discourse.] The study of 
human hair, with a view to the prevention of 
baldneas. 

" A lecturs was delivered last night in 8t Jaraea’a 
Hall on the striking subject of Trichotomy and Bald- 
ness.’ ’ —Daily Neva, Oct 28, 1887. 

trIch-6-ld'-ma, s. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. A i*na 
(i loma ) = the hem, fringe, Or border of a robe.] 

Bof. : A sub-genus of Agaric us. Spores white ; 
the point of attachment nf the gill9 to the 
stem siouated. Tricholoma gambosu* (— Aga- 
ricus gambosua) is the St. George’s Agaric, 
and one of the best' among the edible species. 

tri chd -ma, a . [Thichome.) 

trf-chSm-a-ne§f, a. [Pref. tricho and Gr. 
fiavoc — few, scanty.) 

Botany : 

1. Brl9tle-fem ; a genua of Hyraenophyl- 
le®. Sori marginal, axile, or terminal; cap- 
sules npon an elongated receptacle within a 
cylindrical or sub-nrceolste one-leaved invo- 
lucre of the same texture as the frond, and 
opening above ; veins forked. Known species, 
aeventy-eight, chiefly from warm countries. 
One, TricAorriaTiesradicana.theRootingBriBtle- 
fem, is British. The rootstock is creeping ; the 
frond, which is from five to twelve inches 
long, is twice or thrice pinnatifid. Found in 
Wales and in Ireland, near Killarney and 
Wicklow, hut is rare. 

2. A common name for Aspleniu m tricho- 
manes. 

trich-6 m&n'-l-dae, s . jpZ. [Mod. Lat. tricho- 
mo Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Bot. : A family of Jungermanniacese. 

trich-$-ma-m-t© 9 , a. [Mod. Lat. trtcho- 
man(e$ ); suff. -ites.J 

Palasobot. : A genus of Ferns, apparently 
•kin to Trichomanes. From the Devonian of 
Britain and North America. 

*rl-chdm'-a-tdse, a. [Trichoma.) Matted 
or agglutinated together ; affected with trich- 
oma. (Said of hair.) 

trich'-ome, trl-cho-ma, a. [Gr. rpix^a 
(trichoma) — a growth of Hair.) 

1. Botany: 

(1) The filamentous thallua of Algals like 
Conferva. 

(2) (PI): Hsira on roots, underground 
•terns, the bases of leaf-stalks, A c. 

2. Pathol, : Plica Polonica (q.v.). 

trlch-o m3n'-&s, *. [Pref. tricho-, and Mod. 
Lat. monos (q.v.).] 

Zool. : A genus of Trimastigid® (q.v.). En- 
doparasitic animalcules, free-swimining, soft 
and plastic, ovate or aubfusiform, bearing at 
the anterior extremity two* loug sub-equal 
flagella, a supplementary flagellum depending 
from the posterior extremity. There are 


three species : Trichomonas batrachorum, from 
the intestinal canal of the common fvog and 
toad ; T. limacis, from the intestinal canal of 
Umax agrestis, the Gray Slug; and T. va- 
ginalis, discovered by Dqjardin in human 
vaginal mucus. 

trlch-o-myc -ter-iis, 5 . [Pref. tricho and 
Gr. fivKrgp (mukter)=: the nose.) 

Jchthy.: A genus of Silurid®, sub-family 
Opisthopter®. They are small South American 
Ashes, and many of the species are found at 
altitudes up to 14,000 feet above the sea-level. 

trich-o-ne'-ma, 5 . [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
vi}fto. (nema) = thread, yam.) 

1. Bot. : A genus of Iridaceae. Leaves radical, 
slender; perianth, single, petaloid, deeply^cleft 
into six segments, the tube shorter than the 
limb. Stamens three, filaments hairy ; stigmas 
three, slender, bipartite; capsule ovoid. three- 
lobed ; seeds globose. Known species, twenty- 
one, chiefly from Southern Europe. One, 7’ri- 
c honema Columnat, a small bulbous plant, with 
a single-flowered scape of pale bluish-purple 
and yellow flowera, la a native of Dawlish, 
Guernsey, and Jersey. Trichonema tdula is 
eaten by the natives of Socotra. 

2. Zool . : The type-genua of Trichonemid® 
(q.v.). Animalcules more or less ovate, 
elastic, and changeable in form ; oral aper- 

• turs distinct, at the base of the flagellum. 
Thera is one species, Trichonema hirsuta, from 
fresh water. 

trfch-£-nd'-mi-dfie, s. pL [Mod. Lat tricho- 
nem(a); Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Cilio-Flagellate Infusoria. 
Animalcules free-swimming, with a single 
terminal flagellum, the remainder of the 
cuticular surface more or less completely 
clothed with cilia. There are two genera, 
Trichonema and Mitophora. 

trich-^-nd'-tl-dse, *. pL [Mod. Lat tricho- 
not(us) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Ichthy.: A family of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, division Blenniiformes. They are 
small carnivorous Ashes, of which only two 
species ara known, each constituting a genus ; 
Irichonotus setigerus, from the Indian Ocean, 
having some of the anterior dorsal raye pro- 
longed into filamenta, and Hemeroccetes acan- 
thorhynchus, from New Zealand, sometimes 
found far out at sea on the snrface. 

trich-i-nd'-tus, *. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
vwtov (notes) = the back.) [Tbichonotida) 

trich d-n^m -pha, 1 . [Pref. tricho - t and 
Lat. nympha = a pupa, a chrysalis.) 

Zool. : The type-genus of Tricho nymph Idas 
(q.v.). Animalcules exceedingly flexible and 
elastic, often convolute, mostly separahlo into 
two distinct regions, consisting of a smaller 
ovate head-like portion and a larger more or 
lesa inflated body. There is one species, Tri - 
chonympha agilis, endoparaaitic within the 
Intes tinea of white ante. 

trich-^-njfaT-phldse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
trichonymph(a) ; Lat. fem. pf. adj. suff. -idee.] 
Zool. : A family of Holotrichoua Infnsoris, 
with three genera : Trichonyrnpha, Pyrsonema, 
and Dinenympha. Animalcules freely motile, 
but rarely swimming, their movements being 
confined to twisting and writhing motions ; 
cuticular surface ciliste, accompanied, appa- 
rently, in some instances, by an undulating 
memhrane. Occurring as endoparsaites in cer- 
tain neuropterous insects. 

tri-choph-or-um, s. [Pref. tricho -, and Gr. 
<f>opov (phoros) — bearing.) 

Bot. : The stipe of certain fungale. 

trlch-dph -rif-9-, *. [Pref. trich-, and Gr. 
6 <£pvs (ophrti8)z=.\he eyebrow.) • 

Zool. ; A genus of Suctorial Tentaculifera. 
Animalcules without a lorica, ovate or 
elongate, temporarily affixed in a sessile 
manner to various objects without the 
medium of a pedicle ; tentacles suctorial, va- 
riously distributed. There are two species : 
Trichophrya epistylidis, living on freshwater 
plants, and T. digiteUa, parasitic on fresh- 
water Entomostraca. 

tri - chop ter - a, a.pL [Pref. tricho -, and 
Gr. nrtpov (pteron) — a wing.) 

Entom. : Caddis-flies ; a group or sub-order 
of Neuropters, with close affinity to the Lepi- 
doptera, through some of the lower forms of 


that order. They are grouped in two divi- 
sions: (1) Insequipslpia, with three families, 
Phryganeid®, Limnophilid®, and Sericostom- 
idpe; (2)/Equipalpia, with four families, Lepto- 
cerid®, Hydropsy chid®, Rhyacophilid®, and 
Hydrophilid®. They are for the most part 
moth-like insects, liaviDg & smallish head, 
with the mouth downwards, and usually three 
ocelli at the vertex ; antennae bristle-shaped, 
generally long, the first joint thicker than the 
rest, and more or less hemispherical ; hind 
winga wider, shorter, and more rounded than 
the anterior, neurstion comparatively simple, 
surface of wings generally clothed with hail's, 
which sometimes simulate scales. In the males 
of a few speciea the binder wings are rudi- 
mentary, and in one genus, Eooicyla, the 
females are almost destitute nf wings. Cox® 
large and conical, meeting ip the middle line 
of the body ; tibi® spurred at the apex, and 
generally also in the middle. The larvro have 
well-developed thoracic legs and anal hooks, 
but no pro-legs ; they live in tubes composed 
of various materials t>y different species ; the 
pnpa lie9 free in the case, or sometimes in a 
special cocoon, and Is only active just before 
its metamorphosis. 

tri-ohSp'-ter-an, a [Trichoptera.) One 
of the Trichoptera ; a caddis-fly. 

trl-chop-ter-ous, a. [Trichoptera.) Of 
or pertaining to the Trichoptera (q.v.). • 

tri-chSp-ter-y&'-l-dse, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
trichopteryx, gen it. trichopteryg(is) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Necrophaga, with ten 
genera. Oblong or oval beetles, pubescent 
or polished ; antenn® with eleven joints, the 
last three constituting a club ; tarsi three- 
jointed ; elytra sometimes short ; wings fea- 
tlier-shaped, sometimes rudimentary or absent. 

tri-ohSp -ter- jhr, a. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
xTf'puf (pterux) = a wing.) 

Entom. : The typical family of Trichoptery- 
gid®, with twenty -seven or more British 
species. The minutest of all known beetles, 
some of them only a fifteenth of an inch in 
length. They are found in decaying vegetable 
matter, the litter of old haystacks, under 
manure heaps, &o 

trfch-d-pyr'-ite (yr a a ir), 1 . [Pref. tricho -, 
and Eng. pyrite.] 

Min . : The same as Millerite (q.v.). 

tri'-chord, a. & a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. chord 

(q.v.)0 

A. Aa substantive : 

Music: An Instrument with three strings 
or chords. 

B. As adj. : Having or characterized by 
three strings or chorda. 

trichord-pianoforte, a. A pianoforte 
having three strings to each note for the 
greater part of its compass. 

trich-o-s&n'-the$ , a. [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
avOos ( anthos ) = a blossom, a flower. Named 
from the beautifully -fringed flowera.) 

Bot. : A genua of Cucurhite®. Trailing or 
climbing plants, with twice- or thrice-clefb 
tendrils ; cordate, entire, or three to five- 
lobed leaves, and monoecious flowers, the 
males in racemes, the females generally soli- 
tary. The fruit is either very long or 
roundish. Trichosanthes colubrina, the Ser- 
pent Cueumber, or the Viper Gourd, from 
Central America, has fruit six or more feet 
long, when half ripe streaked with green, 
when fully ripe orange yellow. T. anguina, 
a native of India or the Indian Archipelago, 
resembles it, but the fruita are only sbout 
three feet long. It is cultivated in the East 
for the fruit, which is cooked snd eaten in 
curry; its seeds are considered a cooling 
medicine. Most of the other species have 
short fruita. Those of T. cucumerina, wild 
in India, are oblong and only two or three 
inches long by one to one and a half in dia- 
meter. The unripe fruit is very hitter, but 
is eaten by the Hindoos in their curries. It 
is used medicinally as a laxative, its seeds 
as antifebrile and anthelmintic, snd the ex- 
pressed jnice of the leaves as an emetic. The 
fruit of T. dioica is eaten in India. It is 
also used medicinally. The large tubera of T. 
cordata are considered In India tonic, snd tha 
root and stem of T. palmata are used in diseases 
of cattle, a a inflammation of the lungs, &c. 
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trf-cho'-sls, *. [Gr. Tpix<t><Tis {trichosis) = a 
making or being hairy.] 

Pathol. : A name given by Sir Erasmus 
Wilson to Tinea tonsurans. 

trfch-Ss'-to ma, a [Pref. fricAo-, and Gr. 
<rr6fxa (rtoma) = the mouth.] 

1. Entom. : A genus of Trichoptera. Maxil- 
lary palpi tliree-jointed in the male, the ter- 
minal joint stout and more densely ciothed 
with hair at the apex than at the base. 

2. Omith . : A genua of Tiineliidae, from the 
Malay Peninsula and Africa. 

trfch-O-std’-m^-I, a pZ. [Mod. Lat tricho- 
etomum ; Lat inasc. pi. adj. suff. -<i.] 

Bat. : A tribe of Mosses. Peristome with 
thirty filiform teeth, often arranged in pairs, 
and sometimes twisted. Found in Europe, 
olteu in high latitudes. 

trich-^s-t^-miun, s. [Trichostoma.] 

Bot. : A typical genua of Tricliostomei. 
Teeth straight. Known species nine. They 
grow on the ground and on stones. 

trich-o-th&l'-a-mus, a [Pref. tricho-, and 
Gr. OaXapoq (tha la mos) = a bed-ch3Uiber.] 

Bot. : A section of the genus Potentilla. 
Shrubby species. Petals five, orbicular, yel- 
low ; achenes many, hairy, on a very hispid 
receptacle. One European species, Potentilla 
frulicosa. 

tri~ch6t'-£-moua, a. [Trichotomv.] 

-Baf. ; Having the divisions always in threes. 

tri-ChSt'-£-m$f, a [Gr. rp(x*(tricka)= three- 
fold, and tow {tome) — a cutting.] Division 
into three parte. 

“Some disturb the order of nature by dichotomies, 
trichotomies tsveu*. twelve*.*— Watt*. 

trlch-ot'-ri-pls, a [Pref. tricho-, and Gr. 
rpowts ( tropis ) = a ship’s keel.] 

Zool. & Palceont. : A genus of Muricidse, with 
fourteen recent species, widely distributed in 
Arctic and boreal seas. Shell thin, umbili- 
cated, spirally furrowed ; the ridgey with 
epidermal fringes ; columella obliquely trun- 
cated ; opercnlnm lamellar ; animsl with short, 
broad head, tentacles distant, eyes in the 
middle ; proboscis long, retractile. One fossil 
species, from the Miocene of Britain. 

tri -chra ^m, a [Gr. rpetq (treis) = three, 
and xp*hx (chrda) = colour.] 

Crystallog. : The property possessed by some 
crystals of exhibiting different colours in three 
different directions when viewed by trans- 
mitted light. 

trich'-jrs, a [Pref. trick-, and Gr. fa (Ana) = 
a swine.] 

Zool. : A genus of Hystricinae, with one 
epedes, Trichys lipura, from Borneo. It re- 
sembles Atherura externally, but differs In 
many cranial characters. 

trick, * trlcke, s. & 'a. put. trek = a trick, 
a pnliing, s tug, from the same root as 
treachery (q.v.); cf. Dut. sfr«k=a trick, a 
prank ; Ger. stretch — a stroke, a trick.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An artifice, a stratagem, an artful device ; 
especially a fraudulent contrivance for an evil 
purpose ; au underhand scheme to deceive or 
impose on others. 

** Soma trick*, some quillet*, how to Aest th« devil." 

Bhakesp. : Lost'* Labour * Lott, iv. a 

2. A knack, an art ; a dexterous contrivance 
•or artifice. 

“ Know* tha trick to maka ray lady laugh. * 

SHaketp. : Loot* Labour * Lott, v. X 

3. A sleight of hand ; tha legerdemain of a 
Juggler. C Shakesp . : Troilus & Crtssida, v. 2.) 

4. A particulsrhsbit, custom, characteristic 
practice or manner. 

“ Bar infant babe 

Had from iti mother caught the trick of grief, 

And sighed among it* playthings.* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, i 

5. A personal peculiarity or characteristic ; 
a trait of character ; a tonch, a dash. 

“ He hath a trick of Cceur-d e-lion* face.** 

Shakwtp. ; Xing John, t 1. 

6. Anything done not deliberately, bnt onfc 
of passion nr caprice; a vicious or foolish 
action or practice. 

“ It was a mad fan U*t leal trick of him.* 

Shakttp. : Measure for Meaner*, ill. a 


7. Anything mischievously and roguishly 
done to cross and disappoint another. 

“ I remember the trick yoo eerred me.*— Shaketp. ; 
Jiao Gentlemen, ir, 4. 

8. A prank, a frolic, a joke. (Generally in 
the plural.) 

“ At Southwark, therefore, aa hit trick* he allowed. 

To pleaae oar matter*, and bis friend* the crowd.* 
Prior: Merry Andrews. 

9. A feat of skill. 

“Tbit it like Merry Andrew on the low rope, copy- 
ing lubberly the tttnt trick* which hit tnaater la to 
dcxUrou^^^rformiiig on the high.*— Dry den: 

* 10. A toy, a trifle, a plaything. 

“ A knack. * toy. a trick." 

Shakesp. : Taming qf the Shraie, hr. A 

*11. A knick-knack, a trifle; any little 
ornamental article. 


But it etirs me more than all your court-curls, or 
^our^tpangle*, or your f rich*."— Ben Jonton : Poetaster, 


* 12. A atain, a slnr. 

" if her conduct baa put a trick upon her virtue.*— 

Vanbrugh ; Proeokod Wife, r. 

IL Technically: 

1. Cards; The whale number of cards played 
In one ronnd, and consisting of as many cards 
as there are players. 

” If you tcore bird* to-morrow aa fait aa you’y* made 

trick* to-night. I'm thinking our bag will be a pretty 

considerable one i*— Pisld, Dec. M, 1884 

2. A r auf. ; A spell, s turn ; the time allotted 
to s man to stand at tlie wheel. 

* B. At adj. : Neat, trim. 

M A trick and boacy lass 
As In a summer day a man might see." 

Sidney : A roadla, ill 

(1) The whole box of tricks: The whole ar- 
rangement ; the complete thing. 

(2) 7*0 know a trick worth two of that : To 
know of some better expedient; a phrase 
need when one declines to do what is pro- 
posed or spoken of. 

“ Soft ; f knot* a trick wworih two cf that. ’'—Shakesp. ; 

I Benry IV.. ttL 

♦trick madam, a [Trip-madam.] 

* trick-track, * trie-track, s. A game 

at tables ; a game of backgammon, played 
both with men and pegs, and more compli- 
cated. Also called Tick-tack. 

trick, v.t. & i» [Trick, a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cheat, to deceive, to impose on, to 
defraud. 


2. To dress out ; to deck ; to adorn fantas- 
tically ; to set off. (Often followed by off . , out, 
or tip.) 

" It is much eesler to oppose it us ft stand* tricked 
up In th*t scholastic form. th*n t* it stand* Lu Scrip- 
tar e."—Watertand: Works, v. SI 

3. To draw in outline, as with a pen ; to 
delineate without colonr, aa heraldic arms ; 
to blazon. 

** They forget they tn In tbs statute, the rascals ; 
they are blazoned there ; there they are tricked, they 
and tbeir j<*digrees."— Ben Jonton : Poetaster , i. 1. 

B. Intrans. : To live by trickery, deception, 
or fraud. 

trlck-er (1), a. [Eng. trick, v. ; -er.J One 
who tricks ; a cheat, a trickster. 

* trick -er (2), «. [Trigger.] a trigger. 

M So did the knight, and with one claw 
The tricker of hit pistol draw,* 

Putter; Budibrat, L lit MS. 


trfck , -er-& s. [Eng. trick; -ery.) The practice 
of tricks or cheating devices ; imposture, frand, 
cheating. 

" A* little trickery oo the part of returning officers." 
— Macaulay : BiSU Eng^ cfa. allt 


trfck'-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. tricky; -fy.] In a 
tricky manner. 

trick -i-n ess, s. [Eng. tricky; -new.] Tha 
quality or state of being tricky ; trickery. 

“ Trickiness of this sort is not art."— Standard. Not. 
31. 1884. 


* trick'-ing, a. & «. [Trick, t>.] 

A. As adj. : Full of tricks ; deceitful, 
chesting, tricky. 

M Wt presently ditcorersd that thty were aa expert 
thieves, and aa tricking In their exchange*, as any 
people we had yet met with .* — Cook ; Second Voyage, 
bk. li., ch. vli. 

B. As substantive : 


1. Trickery, tricks, deceit. 

2. Dress, ornament. 


“ Oa get us properties. 

And tricking for our fairiea" 

Shakesp t Merry Wises, lv. a 


trlck’-Ish, a, [Eng. frick ; -ish.] Full nf or 
given to tricks; given to deception or cheat- 
ing; tricky, knavish. 

“ AH he says Is iu so loose and slippery and tricJcUh a 
way of reasoning .* — A tterbury : To Pope. March 26, 172L 

trick'-lsh-ly, adv. [Eng. trickish; - ly .] In 
a trickish or tricky manner; artfully, 
knavi^hly. 

trick- iah-nSss, s. [Eng. trickish; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being tricky ; tricki- 
ness; knavishnesa. 

** Branded the whole tribe with charges of duplicity, 
mtnxgeinent, artifice, and trie kith neu, appruaebit* 
to the imputation of arrant knave ry."— A'nox .• If infer 
Eeening*, Even. J4, 

trio'-klo, v.i. [For strickle, a frequent, of 
Mid. Eng. strike =. to flow, from A.S. etiican 
= to strike (q.v.). (SAeaf.)] 

1. To flow In s small gentle stream ; to flow 
or run down in drops. 

" Her*, however, we found fresh w*t«r, which 
trickled down from tbe top ol tb* rock a ’‘—Cook.* 
Pint Voyage, hk. iil., ch. t 

* 2. To flow gently and slowly. 

“ How floeot nonsense trickles from his tongue! " 

Pops: D unci ad, tii- 401. 

tric'-kle, «. [Trickle, v.] A small, gentle 
stream ; a streamlet. 


• tric'-kle -n&ss, * tric-kcl-nesse, s. 

[Eng. trickle; -ness.] A state of trickling or 
passing away ; transitoriuess. 

“ To mind thy flight, and thi* life's trickeln 

Lewie* : Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 44, 

trick-let, s. [Eng. tricfdje) ; dimiu. suff. -let.] 
A little stream ; a streamlet. 


“ For all their losing themselves and hiding, and 
intermitting, their presence it distinctly felt oo * 
Yorkshire mcor; on* see* the placet they have been 
In yesterday, the wells where they will fluw after tb* 
next *hower, and a tricklrt here at the bottom of a 
crag, or • tinkle there fn»m th* top of it.’*— Austin, 
In bt James * Qaxetts, Feb, 8, 18M. 

* trick' -ment, s. [Eng. trick; -ment .] 
Decoration, especially an heraldic decoration. 

“No tomb *bail bold thea 
But these two arma, oo trickment* hot my tears 
Over thy hear**.* Beaum. A Piet. ; Mad Lover, 1. 

trick -Si n^ss, A [Png. tricksy ; -ness.] Ths 
quality or state of being tricksy or tricky ; 
trickiness, 

“Ther* was none of th* latent fun and trick*inem. m 
— O. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, ch. rlL 


mcit some, a. [Eng. trick ; -some.] Fall 
of tricks ; tricky. 

" I bare been * tricktome, shifty vagrant "— Lytton : 
WhatuTUlhedowithitnil^^ch.*. 9 


trlck-Bter, s. [Eng. trick; -ster.] One who 
pra<^tiaea or ia given to tricks or trickery ; a 
knave, a cheat 


“ Another of the** tricksters snots end published 
a plec* entitled Th* Assembly Man.*— kobinson: 
Translation qf Clauds, IL 88. 


• trlck'-ster, v.t. [Tkickster, a] To play 
tricks with or In collnsion with. 


I like not thi* lady * tampering and trieksterina 
with thi* a* in* Edmund Trea*iliau.’--5coM.' A end 
worth, ch. iixrL 


trick-sj, * trick-sle, a. [Eng. tricks; -y.] 
1. Full of tricks and devices : very artful i 
tricky. 

" All thi* service have I done since f went 
My tricksy spirit" Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

‘2. Dainty, neat ; elegantly quaint 


" There was * tricksie girle, f wot" 

Warner: Albion* England, bk. vi., ch. xxxt 


trfek'-jf, a. [Eng. trick; -y.] 

L Given to tricks; practising tricks: 
trickish, knavish, shifty; not to be depended 
on, (Said of persons.) 

2. Shifty ; not to be depended on. (Said of 
things.) 

M The wind was aa tricky as ever, while at one time 
rain fell heavily ."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 7. 1884 

3. Given to playing mischievous pranks; 
mischievously playful. 


tn'-cl&a-ite, a [Pref. tri- ; Gr. (klazis) 

= a cleavage, and snff. Hte (Min.) ; Ger. trt- 
Jdasit.] 

Min. : A name given to s fslilnnite, from 
Fahinn, Sweden, because of it« three cleavages; 
but these belonged to tha dichroite from 
which it was derived, and is not therefore a 
specific character. 

tri-clln-ato, [Pref. tri-, and Gr. *Auv* 
(klino)= to bend.] 

CrystaU. : The same as Triclinic (q.v.X 


f&te, fit, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St* 
or, wore, wqlfr work, whd, s6n; mate, ciib, ciire, unite, cur, riile, fall; try, Syrian, ae, oe — e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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tri'ClIn'-i-ar-jf, a. [Lat. tridiniaris, from 
Inch uiuro (q.v.).] Pertaining to a triclinium, 
or to the aucient mode of reclining at table. 

tri-clln'-fc, a. (Fret tri~, and Gr. *AiV« 
(klina)— to slope, to incliue.l 

Crystallog. : A term applied to one of the 
aix systems of crystallography, in which the 
three crystallographic axes are uneqtul, and 
inclined at angle# which are uot right angles, 
ao that the fumis are obliqne In every direc- 
tion, and have uo plane of symmetry'. 


trl-clin'-I-um, a. (Lat, from Gr. r/»»«Au*or 
(; triktinion ), from rpi- (tri-) = three, and 
kAim* (Hint) = to recline.] 

Bom. Aniiq. : In early times, the whole 
family sat together in the Atrium, or public 
room ; but when mansions were built upon a 
large scale, one or 
more spacious ban- c 

queting halls com- 
mon! v formed part 
of the plan, such 
apartments being 
classed nwder the 
general title of Tri- 
clinia. The word 
Triclinium, how- 
ever, In its strict 
signification, de- 
notes not the apart- 
ment, but a set of 
low divans or 
couches grouped 
round a table; 
these couches, ac- 
cording to the usual 
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PLAN OF TRICLINIUM. 

A. T»bl« ; b. c\ ©. Ooocbv*. Ot 
these, ■ wm reckoned in* 
first, or highest ; c. the »e- 
cood ; Mid d. the third. At 
each coiKh the middle piece 
vm ctmeidered the wort 
honourable. 

curuujg iu uic uaucu 

arrangement, being three in number, and ar- 
ranged round three aides of the table, the 
fourth aide being left open for the ingress and 
egress of the attendants, to set down and re- 



TRtCLINICM (WITH QUESTS AT TABLE). 


move the dishes. Each couch was calculated 
to hold three persons, although four might be 
squeezed in. Men always reclined at table, 
resting on the left elbow, their bodiea slightly 
elevated by rushioua, and thair limbs stretched 
out at full length. 


tri-clin-6-he -dric, a. [Gr. rp*- (fri-) = 
three ; *A ino (klinS) = to incline, and *5pa 
(hedm)-=u base.] 

Crystal!. : The same as Triclinic (q.v.). 

• tri-c6c -^ 80 , a pt (Pref. fri-, and Gr. *d**ov 
(kokkas) — a berry.] 

Bot . ; The forty-seventh order In Linwens’a 
Natural System. Genera : Gambogia, Eu- 
phorbia, Cliffortia, Sterculla, &c- 


trvcoc'-cous, a. (Tricocca) 

Bot. (Of a fruit) : Consisting of three aocci. 
(Coccus, 2.] 


tri-cdc'-ctis, s. [Tricooca) 

Bot. : A fruit consisting of three coed, or 
elastically dehiscing shells. 

tri'-c6 lor, tri'-ed-lonr, ». fto. [Fr. fri- 
colore (for drajrau tricolor*) — the three-colored 
(flag), from Lat. tri- — three, and colons*, 
accus. of color — color.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ord. La*.: A dag or banner haring three 
colors ; specify a flag haviug three colore 
arranged iu equal atripee or masses. The 
present European tricolor ensigns are, for — - 
Belgium, black, yellow, red, divided verti- 
cally ; Franco, blue, white, red, divided ver- 
tically ; Holland, red, white, bine, divided 
horizontally; Italy, green, white, red, divided 


vertically. During the revolution of 1789 in 
France, the revolutionists adopted as their 
colors the three colors of the city of Paris 
for their symbol. The three colors wrrre first 
devised by Mary Stuart, wife of Francis 11. 
The white represented the royal house of 
France; the blue, Scotland; and the red, 
Switzerland, in compliment to the Swiss 
guards, whose livery it was. 

•* If er«r lireath ot British 
Shall lau the tricolour/ 

Scott : Sana of Royal Edinburgh Light Dragoon*. 

2. Bot.: Amaranthus tricolor, a species 
from China, with bright foliage, but insigni- 
ficant flowers. 

B, A* ad).: Having three colore; tri- 
colored. 


tri -CO -id red, a. [Pref. fri-, and Eng. 
colored (q.v.).] Haring three colors. 

tri con'-dy-la, a. [Gr. rpiKov&vXos (trikon- 
dittos) = with three knuckles or joints: pref. 
tri-, and Gr. icorSvAoc (kondulos).) (Condyle.) 

Entom. : A genua of Ciclndelldse, with very 
prominent eyes. From Southern Asia and 
the Malay Archipelago. 

tri "Co-no-don, s. (Pref. fri-? Gr. kS>v os 
( itonos) = a cone, and eufT. -odon.] 

Palasont. : The name proposed for “a small 
zoopbagous mammal, whose geueric distinc- 
tion is shown by the shape or the crowns of 
the molar teeth of the lower jaw, which con- 
sist of three nearly equal conea on the same 
longitndinal row, the middle one being verjr 
little larger than the front and hind cone. 1 
(Oven.) The antmal was marsupial, and the 
remains are from tlie Purbeck dirt-bed. 

tri-co -no-dont, a. [Trioonodon.] Of, be- 
longing to, or resembling the genus Triconodon 
(q.v.) ; having molar teeth with three cones. 

■■ Tbe fourth premolar of Triacaotbodou »ppm**be* 
the rricwiodon/, or tni« iaoUr typo.* — Qw<*r. Jour. 
Grot. Soc . , 18SU p. *78. 


• tri-corn, o. [Lat. frirornis, from fri- = 
three, and coma = a horn.] 

Anat . : Having three horna or hora-llke 
prominences. (Said of the lateral venticlea of 
the brain.) 


• tn-oor-nlg'-dr-oiia, a. I Lat tricomiger, 
from tri- = three ; cornu = a horn, and gero = 
to carry.) Having three horns. 

tri-cor'-por-ol, tri-cor'-por-«t«,o. (Lat 

tricorpor, from fri- = three, and corpus, gemt. 
corporis — a body.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang . : Hav- 
ing three bodies. 

2. Her. : A term applied 
when the bodiea of three 
beasts are represented is- 
suing from the dexter, 
sinister, and base points 
of the escutcheon, and 
meeting, conjoined to one tri corpora 

head in the centre point TR l corporal. 



tri-cos'-tate, a. (Pref. fri-, and Lat costatus 
= having ribs ; costa = a rib.] 

Bot : Having three .ribs ; three-ribbed. 


tri-crtftMc, a. (Pref. fri-. and Gr. 

(Jtrofos) = a sound produced by striking.] 
Physiol. (Of a pulse) : Forming In its move- 
ments a figure having one primary and two 
secondary crests, three In all. (Foster.) 


triHjfis'-pid, O. (Lat tricuspis: pref. fri- = 
three, and cuspis, genit curpidis = a point] 
Having three cusps or points. 

tricuspid-murmur, a 

Physiol. £ Pathol : A mnrmur sometimes 
heard in tricuspid valvular disease. 

tricuspid-valve, s. 

Anat : The valve guarding the right anri- 
culo- ventricular opening of the right ventricle 
of the heart It consists of three triangular 
segments or flaps. 

tricuspid valvular disease, a 

Pathol : A morbid state of the tricuspid 
valve leading to regurgitation of the right 
auriculo-ventricular aperture. It is rare. 

tri-c us' -pi-date, a. (TRicoepio.) 

Bot : Having three points. 

tri-ctf-cle, 9. (Gr. rf* t- (fri-) = three, and 
*v*a<k (kuklos) = a circle, a wheeL] A three- 


wbeeled machine for travelling on the road. 

It is an improvement on the old velocipede, 
and was Introduced in its preseut fonn about 
1878. The earliest patterns were rear-steer* 
lug (Steeriso, 2), but were soon su perse led 
by front-* teeriug machines, the latter being 
steadier, and having better bill -climbing 
qualities. Tricycles were first worked by 
levers carrying pedals, which were counected 
by chains to a cranked axle. This form 
of machine was very powerful, but tiring to 
the knees, and speedily gave way to the 
rotary action, which consists of a cranked 
axle, tbe pedals beiug fastened nu it. This 
axle has also a toothed wheel, sometimes 
placed in the centre and then called central- 
geared, sometimes at the end, this wheel in 
most machines catches in each link of a cliain, 
and the chain runs over a corresponding 
toothed wheel fixed ou the axle of the driving 
wheel. The various type* are now merged 
chiefly into one with tbe steenng-wherl In 
front, steered direct by its fork ; but some 
are made with two steering-wheels abreast In 
frout, driven by a single wneel behind. 

vA. [Tricvcle, a] To ride or f 
travel ou a tricycle. 


a (Eng. fricyd(e); -isf.) On© 
who rides ou a tricycle. 

“ The hut v»roWg6 of the Brlti*h Crown— the Khe- 
dive Tewtik — U, we may add. « tricy&iat *1*0. —falS 
Malt Gated*. 

tri dao na, s. [Lat., from Gr. rpi&attva. (tri- 
dakna), from rpiSaxros (tridaknOs) = eaten at 
three bites, used of large oysters ; pref. tri-, 
aud Gr. (daknd) = to bite.] 

1. loot : Giant-clam ; tiie soie-genua of tho 
family Tridaculda (q.v.X with seven apfecies, 
front the Indian Ocean, China Seas, aud the 
Pacific. Shell massive, extremely bard, 
calcified until almost every trace of organic 
structure is obliterated ; trigonal, ornamented 
with radiating ribs and imbricatiug foliation*, 
margins deeply indented ; byssal sums in each 
valve, large, close to the uiubo in front ; hinge 
teeth 1-1. This genus attains a greater size 
than any other bivalve. Tridacna g<.gas, from 
the Indian Ocean, the shell of which often 
weigh* 500 lbs., contains an animal weighing 
about twenty pounds, which, according to 
Captain Cook, i3 very good eating. Darwin 
(JeanMil, p. 400) says of tliia apecies : M We 
stayed a long time in the lagoon, examining 
. . . the gigautic clam-ahelU, Into which if a 
man were to put his baud, he would not as 
long as the amm&l lived be able to withdraw 
it** The Paphian Venus, apriugiug from the 
sea, is usually represented as issuing from the 
opening valves of a Tridacna. The natives of 
the Eastern Archipelago often use the ralvea 
as betbing-tuba ; in London they may occa- 
sionally be seen in fishmongers* window*, aud 
two, measuring about two feet across, are 
used as holy-water atoups in the Church of 
St. Sulpice iu Paris. 

2. Palaxmt : A few species from the later 
Tertiaries of Poland. . 

trl-dAo'-ni-daQ, a pi. (Mod. Lat. lridaci»(o); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida?.] 

Zoot : A family of Conchiferous Molluscs, 
group lutegro-pallialia (q.v.). Shell regular, 
equivslve, truncated in front; ligameut ex- 
ternal ; sometimes the animal is attached by a 
byssus, at others It is free. One geuus Tri- 
dacna (q.v.) with aanb-genus Hippopua (q.v.). 

tri-d&c -tjfl, tri-dActyle, tri-diic'- 
tyi-OU8, a. (Gr. vpt- (fri-) = three, and 
fcucniAot (daktuios) = a finger, a toe.] Having 
three toea or fiugers ; tbree-tiugered, nr com- 
posed of three movable parts attached to a 
common base. 


tri-dAc -tyl-iis, a. [Thi dactyl.] 

Entom. : A genus of Gryllid®, with no tarsi 
on the hind legs, but iu place of them two w 
more poiuted movable appendages. 

trido, a. [Fr. = lively (said of a horse’s gait), 
irom Lat frif u# = practised, trite (q.v.).] 
Hunt : Short and ready ; fleet : as, a trids 
pace. 


tri-de'-cyl, *. [Pref. fri-, and Eng. dccyl.} 
A comjKmnd containing thirteen atoms of 
carbon. 


tridecyl-Hydride, a. 

Chem.: C I3 H 28 = C ls H r H, Hydride of co- 
cinyL A hydrocarbon of the marsh-gaa 


boil. poit, Jtfwl; cat. jell, ohorns. ^bln. bench; go. feem; thin, |hi*; «in. a? ; oxpect, Xeno^on. upt . pb i I. 
<laa,-Uan = ^am. -Uon, H.lon = Chun; -{Ion. - ? ion = *hhn. -done. -Uoub ^lon« = rtu*. -ble. -die, ic. - bcl. dd. 
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trident— triffoly 


series, occurring in American petroleum. It 
boils at 218*, has the odour of turpentine, and 
burns with a smoky flame. 

tri dent, 9 . A o. [Fr.. from Lat. tridentem, 
accus. of trident = a trident, from frt- = three, 
and dens, genit dentis — a tooth ; Sp. A ltal. 
tridente ,] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. -An instrument of the form of a fork, 
having three prongs; so rif., a three-pronged 
fish-spear. 

" £' u / ,t , tbou pJerc* him to the quick f 

Or to hi* skull th yearned trident stick 

Sandy t .* Job. 

2. A kind of sceptre or spear with three 
barb-pointed prongs, with which Poseidon 
(Neptune), the god of the sea, is usually re- 
presented ; a sceptre. 

" Tbeo he, whose trident shakes the earth, began." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad viL 53a 

3. Hence, power, sovereignty, sway. 

M Nor dsn usurp tbe trident of the deep * 

PUt : Virgil ; Jfneid l. 

IL Ram. Antiq. : A three-pronged spear 
formerly used hy the retiarins in the gladis 
torial contests. 

• B, As adj. : Tridentate. 

tridcnt-polnted, a. 

BoL : Tridsntate (q.v,). 

tri-den’-tal, a. (Eog. trident ; -<d.] Of or 
pertaioing to a trideot ; furnished with or 
bearing & trident; an epithet of Poseidon 
(Neptune). 

tri-den'-tate, tri-dSn'-tat-Sd, a. [Pref 
tri-, and Eng. dentate, dentated.) 

X. Ord. Lang. : Having three teeth or prongs. 
2. Bot. : Having & truncate point with three 
indentations, a^UielesdofPotentillittridentata. 

• tn'-d^nt-ed, a. (Eng. trident ; -td.\ Having 
three prongs. 

•• Neptnn* 

Held his tridented Dun apou the south.* 

Quartet : Hitt. Jonah, $ «. 

• tri-dSn- tlT-er-o us, a. (Lat. tridentifer, 
from trident , genit. tridentis — s trident, and 
fero — to bear.) Bearing a trident. 

Tri -den'- tine, a. A s. [Lat Tridentum = 
Trent, a city of the Tyrol, on the Adige.) 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Trent, or to 
the celebrated Ecumenical Council held there 
a.d. 1545-1563. 

B, As subst. : One who accepts the decrees 
of the Council of Trent. (A.) 

Tridentine-creed, s. 

Church Hist. : The profession of the Triden- 
tine faith, published by Pope Pius IV., in 
1564. It originsiiy consisted of ths Nicene 
creed (q.v.), with a summary of tha Triden- 
tine definitions, to which is now added a 
profession of belief in the decrees of the 
Vatican Council (q.v.). 

tri-dl-a-pa'-jon, e. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
diapason (q.v.).J 

Music: A triple octave or twenty-second. 

tri-di-m&u'-sion-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and 
dimensional (q.v.).] Having three dimensions. 

4 trld'-ing, a [Trithino.] 

tri-do dSc-a he dral, o. [Pref. tri-, and 
Eng. dodecahedral (q.v.).] 

CrystaUog . : Presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each containing twelve 
faces. 

• trid'-n-an, o. [Lat. triduanus, from triduum 
— the space of three days : tri = three, and 
dies = a day.) 

1. Lasting three days. 

2. Happening every third dsy. 

trid'-n-o, 9 . [Ital., from Lat fridtmm(q.v.).] 
Roman Church: Prayers for the apaca of 
three days, followed by Benediction, as a 
preparation for keeping s saint's day, or a 
means of obtaining some favour from God hy 
means of the intercession of one of hie saints. 

trid-n-iiin, a (Lat) [Triuuan.] 

Ecclesiology: 

1. The last three days of Lent 

2. Any three days kept in a special manner, 


as during a retreat, or as a preparation for a 
feast. 

trfd’-jrm-lte, s. [Gr. rpiii/^u* (tridumoi) = 
(a.) triple, ( 3 .) three individuals born at 
birth ; suff. - ite (4/iit).] 

Min. : A triclinic form of silica, presenting 
a pseudo-hexagonal aspect through the twin- 
ning of three individuals. It occurs in small 
hexagonal tables, sometimea in groops, in 
cavities of trachytic rocks. First found at 
Cerro St Cristoval, near Pachuca, Mexico 
now known as a frequent constituent of trach- 
ytes from many localities. 

• trie, v.t . [Try.) 
tried, pa. par . A o. [Try, t>.) 

A . As pa. par.: (See the verh). 

B. As adj. : Proved ; tested and found feith- 
fui, upright, or trustworthy : as, a tried frieod. 

f trl-e -der, *. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. tSpa (hedra) 
= a seat.) 

Bot. : A body having three sides. (Treat. 
Of Bot.) 

• trl'-£d-ljf, adv. [Eng. tried ; - ly .] By trial, 
proof, or experience. 

* That thing out to unit uo ue we matter to to you, 
whych« went* ioug • go before In the trtedly prooed 
prophet**, and lately in Chriete. "—Udal : Peter ir. 

* tri'-Sn, s. [Lat. tret = three.) 

Her. : A term used by some heralds in tha 
phrase a trien qfjish = three fish. 

* trl-Sn'-nal, * tri-en-nel, o. A s. [Fr. 
triennal, from Lat triennus, from tri = three, 
and annus — a year.) 

A. As adj. ; Lasting threa years ; occurring 
every three years ; trienniai. 

B. As subst. : An arrangement for saying 
mass for a departed soul during a period oif 
three years. 

“ Ae to try* ten epon trienneU, trlweUehe me thynketh 
T» nat »o tyker for the maole, oertya aa y* Dowel.” 
Piert Ploteman, & vii. 17 *. 

tri-Sn'-nl-al, *tri-Sn'-ni-all, a. [Lat 
triennium = a period of three years, from tri 
~ three, and anstu = a year ; Eng. adj. suff. 
-of.] 

1. Lasting or continuing for the period of 
three years. (Used in this sense also in 
Botany.) 

2. Happening every three years. Triennial 
elections and parliaments were established in 
Eagland in 1695, but were superseded by 
septennial parliaments in 1717. [Septennial. ] 

“ A hiu . . . wae *ent op to the Lord* for a triennial 
parliament ”— Clarendon : Civil Wart, L 208. 

triennial-prescription, *. 

Scots Law: A limit of three years within 
which creditors can bring actions for certain 
classes of debts, such as niercliants' and 
tradesmen's accounts, servants* wages, house 
rents (when under verbal lease), debts due to 
lawyers, doctors, Ac. 

trl-^n -nl-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. triennial ; -ly.] 
Once in three years. 

tri &ns, «. [Lat= the third part of an as, a 
thirdpart.l 

* 1. Roi.**n Antiq. : A small copper coin, 
equal to one-third of an as. 

2. Law : A third part ; dower. 

tri cn-ta -lls, *. [Lat= containing a third 
part ; triene , genit. trientis = a third part.] 

BoL : Chick weed, Wroter-green, a genus of 
Primnlese, or Primulidae. Slender, low, smooth 
perennials; rootstock slender, creeping. Leaves 
elliptical, in a single whorl of five or six ; 
flowers, solitary, white; calyx five to nine 
partite, the most common division being into 
seven segments ; corolla rotate, with a short 
tnbe and as many divisions as the calyx; 
stamens beardless, five to nine, often seven ; 
style simple, filiform ; stigmaohtuse ; fruit cap- 
sular, globose, bursting transversely, many- 
seeded. Known speciea, six or eight; from 
Europe, Northern Africa, Temperate Asia, and 
South America. One, Trientalis europcea , four 
to six inches high, is British, being abundant 
in part of the Scottish Highlands, and rare 
in the woods of the north of England, but 
absent from Ireland. T. americana, which 
msy bo distinguished from the Europeao 
species by possessing narrow lanceolate, acu- 
minate (in place of elliptical) leaves, and 
acuminate petals, i« found in mountainous 
districts in Canada, Virginia, Ac. 


tri'-er, * try-er, *. [Eng. try, v. ; -«r.) 

1. One who tries, examines, or testa in any 

Way : as — * 

(1) One who makes experimental one who 
examines anything by a test. 

- y trUrt of . tbe German experiment 

the,r * ]u l »u lighter wbeo the all 

(2) Ona who tries judicially ; a judge who 
tri 68 a person or cause. 

(3) Specif., in law: 

(a) A person appointed to decide whether a 
challenge to a juror is just ; a trior (q.v.). 

*(fc) An ecclesiastical commissioner sp- 
pointed by parliament under the Common- 
wealth to examine the character and quaUfl- 
cations of ministers. 

*’ «*tabU*hed hy bia own authority, a board of 
wmmiuiooeri, called tnert."— Macaulay : Hitt. Anf, 

2. That which tries or tests ; a test. 

You were n*ed 

To **y, extremity wu th* trier of *pirii* : 

That common chance* common men could bear." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, ir. t 

tn -er-OTCll, s. [Gr. Tpt>jpap^j]s, Tpi^papvo* 
(lrt«rarcft«, trierarchos ), from (trieris) 

r* ‘ trireme (q.v.), and op\<a (archS) — to rule ; 
Fr. trierarque; Lat. trierarchus.) 

Greek Antiq. : The captain or commander 
of a trireme ; also a commissioner who was 
obliged to fit out and maintain at his own 
expense ships built by the State. 

” Tb» frierarcA rtrack heron the head with • itick." 
—Farrar: Early Dayt of Christianity, ch. lit 

# orcA^)'~ arC ^ 1 ^ > * ^ Gr ’ T|>(W ^ (tritr- 

1. The office, poet, or duty of a trierarch. 

2. Trierarchs collectively. 

3. The system in ancient Athens of forming 
a national fleet by compelling certain rich 
citizens to fit out and maintain at their own 
expense ships built by the State. 

• trl-S-tSr'-Ic-al, a. [Lat. trietericus , from 
Gr. rptenjpwK (trieierikie), from rpifrnpi? 
(truteris) = a triennial festival ; rpi- (tri-) = 
three, and fro* (etos) = a. year.) Triennial; 
happening or kept ooce in three years. 

"The triet erical tportt, l mean the orgla, that i*. tha 
m^rie. ot Bacchua. —Gregory: Notes on Scripture, 

tfi-S-tSr'-ics, • tri-e-ter-lckes, s. pi 

[Trieterical.] Festivals or games celebrated 
every three years. 

'* The Theban wires at Delphoe solemoUe 
Their trieterickes. May : Lucan ; PhartaUa, V. 

trl-o-thjrl-glyf'-er-In, $. [Pref. tri-; Eng, 
ethyl, and glycerin.) 

Chem.: CsH^Os J- Of, Triethylin. 

A liquid possessing a pleasant ethereal odour, 
obtained by heating to 100° a mixture of 
acrolein, alcohol, aad acetic acid. It i« 
miscible with water, has a sp. gr. *8955 at 15\ 
and boils at 186*. 

tri-e-thjrl-In, a. [Pref. tri- ; Eng. ethyl, and 

SUff -in.J [TBIETHYLOLVCRRIjr.) 

tri-fa -Ci-al (ci as Shi), O. [Pref. tri-, snd 
Eng. facial (q.v.).] 

Anal .: Of or belonging to the face and in 
three divisions. 

trifacial-nerves, «. ph 

Anat. : The fifth pair of nerves, which arise 
at the junction of the medullary processes of 
ths cerebellum to enter the dura mater near 
the point of the petrous processes of the tem- 
poral bones. There they leave the skull in three 
great breaches (whence their name)- the first, 
highest, or ophthalmic trunk to enter the 
orbit, the second or upper msxillsry nerve to 
the fsce below the orbit ; and the third, or 
lower maxillary nerve, to be distributed to 
the external ear, the tongue, the lower teeth, 
and the muscles of mastication. Calied also 
Trigemini or Trigeminal nerves. 

tri'-f&l-low, v.t. [Thrifallow.) To plough, 
as land, a third time before sowing. 

"Thebeginoingof Angwt ti the time ot tiifaJUneing, 
or l**t ploughing before they *ow their wheat'— 
Mortimer. 

9 tri-far'-I-oiis, a. [Lat trifarius = three- 
fold : fri = three, snd snff. -Jarius.) Arranged 
in three rows ; threefold. 


trif-f6-ljf, t. [TarroLY.) 


f£te, f&t» fdre, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, cameL her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w*l* work, whd, *6n; mute, oilh, dire, *nlte, our, rule, ffrll; try. Syrian. «,ce = e;ey = a: qu^kw. 


trifld— trigastrio 
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tri'-fld, a. [Lat. trifldus , from tv i- = three, 
and finda, pa. t. fidi = to cleave, to divide.] 
Bot. : Split half-way down into three parts. 

* tri-fls'-tu-lar-^, a. [Lat. tri- — three, 
and fistula = a'pipe.] Having three pipes. 

“Many of that *pecle» whose triflstulary bill or 
crany we hive beheld,'— Browne: Vulgar Errour*. 


* tri-flor'-al, * tri-flor'-oiis, a. [Lat. tri - 
= three, and fios , genit. fioris = a flower.] 
Having or bearing three flowers; three- 
flowered. 

• tri-fluo-tu-a'-tion, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
fluctuation *(q.v.).] A concurrence of three 
waves. ( Browne : Vulg. Err., bk. vii. ch. xviL) 


Iri'-fle, *tre-fle, *tre-felle *tro-fle» 
* tru-fle, * truy-fle, * try-fle, 'try-fulo, 

a [0. Fr. troffle, truffle = mockery, raillery, 
dimin. from trufft — a jest, raillery. Trifle 
aod truffle are doublets.] 

1. A thing of no moment or value ; a matter 
or thing of little or no importance ; a paltry 
toy, bauble, or the like ; a silly or unimportant 
action, remark, or the like. 

" Trifle* magnified into importance hy n sqowanish 
conscieuca ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii. 

2. A diah or fancy confection made of 
aponge cake or crisp pastry eoaked in sherry, 
over which a layer of custard and cream is 
placed, the whole heing covered by a deiicate 
white froth, prepared hy whisking up white 
of egg, cream, and augar. 

tri' -fl© (1), * tri-fel-yn, * tru-flen, • try- 
fell, v.i. & t. [Trifle, *.] 

A. Intrans. : To act or talk without aeriou a- 
ness, gravity, weight, or dignity ; to act or 
talk with levity ; to Indulge In light amuse- 
ment or levity. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, ii. 1.) 

B. Transitive: 

• 1. To befool ; to play or trifle with. 

" How dotbe cure hysshep tryfle and mocke Q*.’— 
Berner* : Froissart ; Cronycle, L *XX 

• 2. To make a trifle of ; to make trivial or 
of oo importance. ( Shakesp . : Macbeth, 11. 4.) 

3. To waste Id trifling ; to waste to no pur- 
pose ; to apend in trifles ; to fritter. (Followed 
by away.) 

** Such men . . . having tri/ted away yooth, arc 
reduced to the nececcity ot trifling away age.”— 
Bolingbroke ; Retirement * Study. 

U To trifie with : To treat aa a trifle, or as 
of no importance, consideration, or moment ; 
to treat without respect or consideration ; to 
play the fool with ; to mock. 

tri'-fle (2), v.i. [A.S. trifelian, from Lat. 
tribulo .] To pouDd, to bruise. (Prop.) 


tri-fldr, a. [Eng. triffle) ; -er.] One who 
trifles ; one who acts with levity. 

u Improve the remount of hie wMted ipan, 

Aod, having lived a trifler. die a man.' 

Cowper : Retirement, 14. 

tri’-fling, • try-fling, pr. par., a., & s. 

[Trifle, v.] 

A. Aspr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Acting or talking with levity or without 
seriousness ; frivolous. 


" And ■till thy trifling heart is glad 
To ioio the vain, aud court the proud.* 

Byron : To a Youthful Friend. 


2. Being of little or no value, importance, 
or moment ; trivial, insignificant, petty, un- 
important, worthless, frivolous. 


** Blind wai he born, and his misguided eye* 
Grown dim In trifling study, hliod he die*." 

Cowper: Charity , 859. 


C. As subst. : The act of one who trifles; en 
acting or talking without aerionsnesa. 

" Using thereto nothing hut trifling* and delaie*."— 
Hoi inshed : Chron. Ireland (an. 1579). 

U Trifling and trivial differ only In degree, 
the latter denoting a still lower degree of 
vaiue than the former. What is trifling or 
trivial does not require any consideration, 
and may be easily paasad over as forgotten. 
Trifling objections can never weigh agBinst 
solid reason ; trivial remarks only expose the 
shaiiowness of the remarker. What is frivol' 
ous i 3 disgraceful for any' one to consider. 
Dress is a frivolous occupation when it forms 
the chief husineas of a rational being. A 
frivolous objection has no grounds whatever. 


tri'-flirig-ly, adv. [Eng. trifling ; -ly.] In a 
trifling manner ; with levity ; without serious- 
ness; with regard to trifles. 

•* By the Is boars of commeutators, whea philosophy 
became abstruse, or triflingly miont e.'— Goldsmith ; 
Polite Learning, ch. ii. 


tri'-fling-ngss, s. [Eng. trifling ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being trifliog; 
levity of mannera ; frivolity. 

2. Smallneaa of value ; insignificance, empti- 
ness, vanity. 

H The triflivgnrss and petnlancy of this scruple I 
have reoriented upon its own proper principle*."— 
Bp. Parker : Rehearsal Traneproecd, p. 89. 


tri-fo'-ll-ate, trifo-ll-ated, o. [Lat. 

tri- = three, and foliatus = leaved, from folium 
= a leaf.] Having or bearing three leavea ; 
three-leaved. ( Harte : Eulogiut.) 

tri-fd-ll-e'-ee, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. lrifoli(um ); 
Lat. fenL pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot. : A aub- tribe of Lotese. Stamens dia- 
deiphous ; legume one-celled ; leaves typically 
with three, more rarely with live leaflets ; 
stems herbaceous, rarely ehrubby. 

tri-fo'-li-d-late, a. [Lat tri- = three, and 
* foliolum, dimio of folium = a lesf.] 

Bot . : Having three leaflets. 

tri-fo'-li-flm, «. [Lat. = trefoil : pref. tri-, 
and folium = a leaf, from its three leaflets.] 

1. Bot. .* Trefoil, Clover ; tha typical genus of 
Trifolieie (q.v.). Low herbs, with the leavea, 
as a rule, digitateiy trifoliate ; flowers capi- 
tate, spiked, rarely solitary, with red, purple, 
white, or yellow flowera : calyx flve-toothed, 
tlie teeth unequal ; wings united by their 
claws to the obtuse keel, persistent ; legume 
about aa iong aa tha calyx, ooe to four-aeeded, 
tndchiscent. Speciea about 150, chiefly from 
the northern hemisphere. The clovers particu- 
larly abound la Europe, but many speciea are 
natives of the United States. The tree ci overs 
have herbaceous, not twioiag sterna, rouodieh 
heads or oblong spikes of email flowers, the 
corolia remaining ia a withered state till the 
ripening of the seed. Of all the species the most 
important to the fanner ie the Common Red 
Clover ( T. praiense ) . This ia anati ve of Europe, 
but ia everywhere naturalized in the United 
States, growing freely in meadows aod pastures, 
and widely cultivated. The White or Dutch 
Ciover (T. repens) ia found io all parts of 
North America, aadis a common native of most 
parts of Europe, nearly alwaya apriogiDg up 
when a barrea heath ia turned up with the 
spade or plough. The flowera of thla speciea 
are the particular delight of bees, thoogh all 
clover flowers are favored by them. The 
Crimson or Itallaa Clover (T. incamatum) 
bears spikes of rich crimsoo flowers, aud is 
much cultivated in France aod Italy as a forage 
plant, being also grown as a decorative garden 
aoDual. Yellow Clover, or Hop Trefoii (T. 
agrarium), la very common in parts of the 
United States and Europe. 

2. Agric.: A local agricultural name for 
Trifolium incamatum. (Britten & Holland.) T. 
praiense is largely aown for fodder crops ; the 
cultivated ia larger than the wild plant, and 
succeeds better on heavy than on light aoil. 
T. medium , called the Zigzag Ciover, from the 
bends at each joint of its etalk, has also red 
flowers, but has generally more pointed leaves, 
whiie tha white spot Been on T. praiense is, as 
a rule, abseot; its aeeda are not alwaya ob- 
tainable. T. incarnatum, alao wild, was cul- 
tivated on the continent before it was sown in 
Britain. The tubes of T. pratense and T. in- 
camatum do not differ very perceptibly in 
length ; hut Darwin (Orig. q f Species , ch. iii., 
iv.) shows that the proboscis of the hive- 
bee ia too short to alp the honey of the former, 
while it can obtain that of the letter speciea, 
and the Common Red Clover la therefore fer- 
tilized by humble-bees alone. • Humhle-bees 
in quest of honey are also the great agents in 
fertilizing other speciea of clover. The White 
Clover (T. repens) and the Alsike Clover ( T . 
hybridum) the latter introduced from the con- 
tinent, are excellent for pasture ; both have 
white or pinkish flowers. Two Yellow Cl overa, 
T. procumbens and T.filiforme, are also culti- 
vated on pasture grounds. The growth of 
clover is greatly promoted by a sprinkling of 
lime. The seeds of the plants may be aown 
broadcast from February to May and from 
August to October. Some are used for their 
ornamental character as border-plants. 

• trif'-d-lSr, * «. [Lat. trifolium 

= tri folium.] Trefoii. 

" She wa* crowned with a chaplet of trf/oly .” 

Ben J out on : Coronation Entertainment. 

tri'-for-ls, a. [Triforium.] 

Zool. & Paleeont. : A sub-genna of Cerlthinm, 
with thirty recent species, ranging from Nor- 


way to Auatralla. Shell sinlstrel ; anterior 
and posterior canals tubular ; the third caDal 
accidentally preaent, forming part of a varix. 
Fossil in the Eocene of Britain and Franca. 

tri-for'-i-um, a. [Lat. tri- = three, and 
fores = doors.] 

Arch. : A gallery or arcade in the wall over 
the pier arches which separate the body from 
the aisles of a church. The ar- 
cade is not in general carried 
entirely through the wali, but 
there is commouly a passage- 
way behind it which is often 
contiuued in tha thickness of 
the wall round the entire build- 
ing ; in 8 ome cases, however, the 
arcade is entirely opeo, as at 
Lincoln Cathedral. Sometimes 
the triforium is a complete upper 
story over the side aiale, having 
a range of windows In the side 
wali, as at Eiy, Norwich, Glou- 
cester choir, Peterborough, Lio- 
colu choir, Westminister Abbey, 

Ac. In aome continental 
churches of Decorated and later 
work, the aisle roofs are kept 
entirely below the level of the 
triforium, and the back of it is 
pierced with a series of small windows, cor- 
responding with the ornamental work io tha 
front, thua forming what la sometimes called 
a transparent triforium. (Parker.) The cut 
ahows the triforium in the Priory Church of 
St. Bartholomew the Great, London. 

* tri-form', o. [Lat. triformis, from tri- = 
three, and forma — form.] Having a triple 
shape or form. ( Milton ; P. L., iii. 730.) 

* tri-form-i-t^, i. [Eng. triform; -ity.\ 
The quaiity or state of being triform. 

t tri -form' -oils, a. [Eog. triform ; -tras.) 
Triform (q.v.). 

M Tfae inscription terred . . to tbow the idee enter- 
tained by the pagan Egyptians ot a triformous deity, 
‘the lather ot the world. 'who assumed different name* 
according to the triad under which he waa repre- 
sented. —Wilkinson : Manner* of the Egyptians (ed. 
Blrcht il. 514. 

tri-fur'-cat©, tri-far-oat-bd, a. [Pret 
frf-, and Eog. furcate, furcated (q.v.).] Having 
three brooches or forks ; trichotomoua. 

trifnreated-hake, s . [Tad pole- hake.] 

trig (1), v.t. [Cf. Dan. trykke; Ger. driicken = 
to press.) To fill, to atuff. 

“ By how much the more a maa'a akin la lull trig’d 
with Re»h, blood, and natural iplriW — More : Mystery 
Of Godliness, p. 105. 

trig (2), v.t. [Trigger.] To atop, as tha wheel 
of a vehicle, by puttlog something dowo to 
check it ; to akid, as a wheeL 

trig, a. [Trio (2), v.) A stone, wedge of wood, 
or the like, placed uoder a wheel, barrel, <kc., 
to check its roiling ; a skid. 

trig, a. & 8 . [Sw. trygg ; Dan. tryg = safe, 
secure.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Safe, secure. 

2. Neat, aprnce, tidy. (Prop. <& Scotch.) 

M Fling the earth into the hole, and m*k a thing* 
trig agafo."— Scott: Antiquary, eh. xxtv. 

3. Well ; in good health ; sound. (Prop.) 

* B. As subst. : A coxcomb. 

* trig -a-mist, a. [Eng. trigamfy) ; -ist.) 

1. Ona who haa been married three times. 

2. One who has three wives or three hus- 
bands at the same time. 

trig-a-moiis, a. [Trkjamy.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : Of, pertaining tn, or of the 
nature of trigamy. 

2. Bot. : Having three sorts of flowera (mala, 
female, and hermaphrodite) on tha same head. 

•trlg'-a-m^, a. [Or. Tpt- (tri-) = three, and 
■ya>o 5 (games) = a marriage.] 

1 . The act of marrying or tha state of being 
married three times. 

2. The act or atate nf having three wives or 
three husbands at the same time. [Bioamy, II.] 

tri-g&s-tric, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. gastric 
(q.v.).] 

Anat. (Of certain muscles) : Having three 
bell iea or protuberant portions. 



TkirotHjK. 


boil, poilt, cat, fell, chorus, fhin, bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph - 1* 

-dAn, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -Jion, -flon = zhun. -clous, -tioua, -slous = shiis. -We, -die, &c. = bfl, dfl* 
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trigeminal— trigonia 


tri-gem'-in-al, a. £51 od. Lat. trigeminal Is, 
from Lat. trigeminus (q.v.).J (See etynu & 
compound.) 

trigemtnal-nerves, a. pi. 

Anal. : Tbe trifacial nerve* (q.v.)w 

• tri-gSm'-In-ous, a. [Trioeminl] 

1. Being oae of three bom together; bora 
three at a time. 

2. Threefold, 

tngem'-fn-ujs (pi. tri-£em -In-i), a. rLat. 
= three at a birth ; pref. tri-, and geminus = 
a twin.] 

Anat. ( PL ) : The trigeminal nerves (q.v.). 

tri gen'-lc, a, {Pref. tri - ; Gr. ytwdu (gennafi) 
= to produce, and Eng. auff. -ic.] Containing 
organic anhydride, aldehyde, and ammonia. 

trigenlc acid, t. 

Chtm. : C 4 HtN 3 02 - (CN^O^H^KH^. 
An acid containing the elements of cyanic 
anhydride and aldehyde ammonia, obtained 
by passing tha vapour of cyanic acid over 
aldehyde. It crystallizes In small prisms, 
slightly solubla in water, Insoluble in alcohol. 
Wheo slightly heated it melts and carbonizes, 
giving otf alkaline vapours having the odour 
of chinoiioe. 

trlg'-ger, • trick'-er, a. [Dut. trekker — u 
trigger; treeker — one who draw* or pulls, 
from trekken ss to pull, to draw.] 

1. Firearms : A catch which, being retracted, 
liberate* the hammer of a gun-lock; hence, 
a lever or catch performing a similar service 
in a trap or other like mechanism. [Haib- 
t«iooe2.] 

2. Shipbuild. : A piece of wood placed under 
a dog-shore to hold It up until the time for 
launching. Tha dog-shore buts against cleats 
on the bilge ways, and ts kuocked away when 
tha signal Is given for launching. 

3. Vehicles : A catch to hold the wheal of a 
carriage in descending a hill. 

trigger-fish, «. 

Ichthy . ; A popular name for the genna 
Balistes, from tha fact that when tha dorsal 
fin is areeted, the first ray, which is very 



S. TUMi».rni (Mallttet acultatusfr. &. mctaiui 
or dokul mr. 

thick and strong, holds its elevated position 
so firmly that it cannot be pressed down by 
aDy degrea of fores : hut if tha second ray be 
depressed, the first immediately falls down 
like tha hammer of a gun when tbe trigger is 
pulled. 

• trigger-line, a. The lina by which the 
gun-lock of ordnance was operated. 


« pedes ara generally called, live near the 
bottom, feeding on molluscs, crustaceans, and 
•mall fishes. The Gray Gurnard (T. gunmrdiu) 
la a common European species, as also T. pini, 
the Red Gurnard, which is much used as 
food. The Sapphirioe Gurnard (21 A£ne*A») is 
a rare species, its pectoral fins ©f a beautiful 
bine color. 

2. Palaxmt. : Two or three species are 
known, from tha Tertiary. 

tri'-gl&n§, a. (Pref. tri-, and glans =■ the 
nut-Iika fruit of foreat trees, an acoro.] 

Bot. : A fruit having three ante within an 
Involucre, as the Spanish Chestnut. 


tn-glo -chm, *. [Gr. rpiyhox^ ( triglochis ), 
genit. 7 f*yAu>xtvos(triglockinos) - three- barbed ; 
pref. tri-, and Gr. (glochis), genit, yAu>- 

( gldchinos ) = a projecting point. Named 
from tha three prelecting carpels.] 

Bot. : Arrow-grass ; a genus formerly called 
Juncago, typical of the order Juncsginacere. 
Saline plauts ; root fibrous, leaves very nar- 
row ; flowers in a naked, straight spike or a 
rscema ; perianth of six erect, concava, da- 
clduous leaves ; stamens six, anthers nearly 
•essile, stigmas three to six, sessile, plumose ; 
capsules three to six, one-seeded, united by a 
longitudinal receptacle ; albumen none. Knowu 
species about ten, from the temperate regiopa, 
Anstralia being a favorite hahitat Two 
species are European, Triglochin pcdmtre, the 
Harsh, and T. maritimum , tha Sea-sida Arrow- 
grass. The flrat has a tliree-celied, nearly 
linear, tha latter a five-celled, ovate fruit. The 
first occurs in marshy meadows, by riversides, 
and in ditches ; tha latter In salt marshes. 

trlg'-lft adv. [Eng. trig , a. ; -ly.) Neatly, 
aprucely. 



tri -gl$fph, * try -gljrph, s. [Lat. triglyphu 
from Gr. rptyXvpos ( trigtuphos ) — thrice-clove 
... a tri- 
glyph, from 
rm- (M-) = 
threa, and 
yhwfxe (glu- 
ph&) — to 
carve.] 

Arch.(PL): 

Ornaments 
repeated at 
equal inter- 
vals in the 
Boric frieze. 

Eaoh tri- 
glypb con- 
sists o / two 
entire gut- 
ters or channels cut to a right angle, called 
glyphs, and separated by their interstices, 
called femora, from each other, as well as 
from two other half-channels that are formed 
at the sides. 


TBfEZK, SHOWING TRIOLTPH8. 


.. Th* trigiypla. which I affirm'd to be chimed cm 
the Doric frieze, (■ & moct in*r[*mblo ornament of it. 
. . . By their trieu^Blnr furrow*, ar rotten wither, 
they Mein to me *a if they were meant to oouvey the 
utt® or drops which luuif a little under them. ’— 
eetyn: On Architecture 
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tri-glyph'-Ic, tri-glyph'-Ic-al, a. [Eng. 

triglyph ; -ic, -iml.] 

1. Consisting of, or pertaining to, a triglyph 
or trigiyphs. 

2. Containing three sets of characters or 
sculptures. 


• tri-gin'-tals, s. pi. [Lat. triginta - thirty.] 
Trentala; tha number of thirty masses to be 
said for the dead. 

“ Trent*!* or trigintaU were * number of muses to 
the t*le of thirty, imti toted by S*lot Gregory. 1 '— 
AylxJJt. 

trfg'-la, *. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. rpiyXr) (trigle) 
= a mullet.] 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Cottidse, with about 
forty apecies, from tropicsi and temperate 
zoaes. Head, paralleiopiped, with tha upper 
surfaca and sides entirely bony, tha enlarged 
infraorbital covering the cheek; two dorsal 
fine ; three free pectoral rays, serving as 
organa of locomotion as well as of touch ; 
teeth vitliforni. Dr. Gunther refers the apecies 
to three groups ; (l) Trigla, no palatal teeth, 
scales, except those of lateral line, exceed- 
ingly small ; (2) Lepidotrigla, no palatal teeth, 

# scales of moderate size ; (3) Priouotus, with 
palatal teeth. They are generally used as 
food, being caught by tha trawling net, or by 
hook and lina. Most of tha Gurnards, as tha 


trig'-ness, *. [Eng. trig , a. ; -ness.] Neat- 
ness, spruceness. 

tri'-gSn, *. [Fr. trigone ; Lat. trigonum , from 
Gr. Tpiywov ( trigonon ) = a triangle, from rpt- 
ywKos ( Irigdnos ) = three-cornered, from rpt- 
(tri-) — three, and yutvta (yon ia) — an angle.] 
*1. Ord . 

Lang. ; A tri- 
angle. 

“ To cut theli 
w»y, they tu • 
trigon flie." 

Beaumont : Bo*, 
worth FMcL 

IL Technic- 
ally: 

• l.Antiqui 
ties: 

0) A kind of 
triangular Ijove, with trioon. 
harp or lyre. 

(2) A game at ball, played by three persons 
standing so as to be at tha anglea of a triangle. 



2. Astrology: 

(1) The junction of three signs, the zodiac 
beiug divided iuto four trigous, named re* 
spt'etively after the four elements— th8 watery 
trigon. Including Cancer, Scorpio, and Pisces; 
the earthly trigon, including Taurus, Virgo, 
and Cspricomus; the airy trigon, Gemini, 
Libra, and Aquarius ; and the fiery trigon, 
Aries, Leo, and Sagittarius. 


** Tbe wurriag pUuet wa* expected Id pewoo. «od 
the )Ury tngrm teemed to rive the G. I/ur- 

*ey/ Pierce » Supererogation. 


(2) Trine ; an aspect of two planets distant 
120 3 from each other. 


trl-go’-na, i. [Thioon.] 

1. Entom. : A genus of Social Bees. Small 
Apidee forming their nests within hollow 
trees or tba cavities of rocka in America, 
Sumatra, Java, &c. 

2. Zool. <£ PalcBonl. : A genus of Venerid* 
(q.v.), with twenty-eight recent species, from 
the West Indies, Mediterranean, Senegal, 
Cape, India, and the west coast of America. 
Shell trigonal, wedge-shaped, sub- equilateral ; 
ligament short, prominent; hinge-teeth 3-4; 
pallial ainus rounded, horizontal. Found 
fossil in tha Mioceue of Bordeaux. 


a. [Eng. trigon ; -aL] 

* L Ord. Iang. : Triangular ; haWog threo 
angles or corners. 

** A *p»r of * yellow hue shot Iotouumeroa*M^<maJ 
pointed shoots of various sizes, foaad prowiuj; to ou* 
•id* of • i«rneudJcai»r fissure ei • stnturn of lr**- 
•tone.’ — Wood Ufa rd. 

IL Technically : 

1. AnaL : A term applied to a triangular 
space on tha fundus of tha bladder. 

2. Bot . ; Three-cornered. 

tri-go'-ne, *. [Tricon.] 

Anat. : A smooth, triangular eurface iu the 
bladder, immediately behind the urethral open- 
ing, at the anterior part of the fundus. 

trig-4-nel -la, s. [Mod. Lat., dim in. from- 
Gr. {trigonas) = triangular. So named 

because the standard is flat and the spreading 
alee give the flowers a triangular appearance.] 

Bot. : Fenugreek, a genua of Trifolieie. 
Leaves triloliolste ; calyx five-toothed, the 
teeth nearly equal ; petala distinct, keel ob- 
tuse ; flowers ia few or mauy-flowered heads, 
or in short racemes. Legume straight or 
slightly curved, two-valved, much longer 
than the calyx. Known apecies fifty, all from 
tha eastern hemisphere. One, Trigontlhi 
omithopodioides , the Bird's-foot Fenugreek, 
ia British. It has decumbent sterna, two to 
five inches long, ©bcordate leaflets, toothed 
at the end, the peduncles besring about three 
flowers ; tha legumes nearly twica the length 
of the calyx, and containing about eight seeds. 
Found in dry, sandy pastures, genarally near 
the sea. It flowers in July and August A 
decoction of it is used as an emollient, and it* 
flowers are m&da Into poultices for veterinary 
use. T. Fcenwn grcccum, tha Fenugreek, or 
Fenugrac, Is an erect annual, one or two feet 
high, a nativa of tha Meditarraoean region, 
and of the Pcnjaub. It Is cultivated in India 
and other warm countries, and occasionally 
In England, where, however, the climate ie 
too variable to render it a profitable crop. 
In India tha seeds are largely used as a condi- 
ment and as a substitute for coffee; they 
also yield a yellow dye. Containing the prin- 
ciple couniarin, which inij»arta tha pleasant 
sweet smell to hay, they are used to render 
damaged hay palatable to horses, and are an 
fngredieot in concentrated cattle food. 

• tHg-6-ngl-Ii’-tes, i. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from trigona ; suff. -ites.] 

Palaont. : The nama given by Parkinson In 
1811 to tha opercula of certain si^ecies of 
ammonites. These opercula are divided into 
two symmetrical pieces by a straight median 
suture, and were mistaken for bivalve shells. 


trl-go'-nl-a, s. [Mod. Lat.] [Trioon.] 

1. Bof. : The single genus of the order Tri- 
goniacese. Tropical American trees with op- 
posite, stipulate leaves, their inflorescence in 
panicles, irregular flowers, and long, hairy 
seeds. 

2. Zool. A Paler on t. : Tha sole recent genna 
of Trigon lad* (q.v.), with threa species (or 
varieties) from Australia. Shell almost en- 
tirely nacreona, thick, tuberculated, or orna- 
mented with radiating or concentric ribe; 


Cate, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wel£ work, who, sin; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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posterior side angular; ligament small and 
prominent ; hinge-teeth 2-3, diverging. Ani- 
mal with a long, jointed foot, bent sharply, 
heel prominent ; gills ample, the outer smaller 
tliRn the inner, uuited behind the body to 
each other and to the mantle. The species 
are very active; one takeu alive from the 
dredge by Mr. Stutchbnry, aod placed on the 
gunwale of his boat, leapt overboard, clearing 
a ledge of four inches. They are probably 
migratory, as in dredging for them it is very 
uncertain where they may be obtained, though 
they abound in soma parts of Sydney Harbour, 

A hundred fossil species are known, widely 
distributed In space, and ranging in time from 
the Lias to the Chalk, but almost, if not 
entirely absent from the Tertiary. The shell 
is wanting or metamor phic in Limestooe strata, 

trigonia-grits, «. pi 

Geol : Two grite, an upper and a lower, 
characterized by the presence of apecies of 
Trigonia. They constitute part of the Upper 
Ragstones of the Inferior Oolite at Leek - 
hampton HiU and Cleeve Hill, near Chelten- 
ham. 

* tri-go-nX-a'-$e-», *. pl> [Mod. Lafc. tri- 
goni(a ); Lafc. fem pi. adj. suff. -acea.] 

Bot. : Von Mcrtiue'e nams for an order 
which be separates from Polygalacete (q.v.), 
on account of its opposite leaves, the posses- 
sion of stipules, Ac. 

trIg-6-ni i tri-gSn'-I-daa, t. pi. 

[11 od. Lafc. trigonia; Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. 
-{iyUe.] 

1. Zoot. : A family of Conchiferons Mol- 
luscs, group Integro-p&llialia. Shell eqoivalve, 
close, trigonal, umbonea directed posteriorly ; 
ligament external, interior nacreous ; binge- 
teeth few, diverging; pallial line simple. 
Animal with the mantle open ; foot long and 
beat ; gills two on each side, recumbent ; 
palpi simple. [Trioonia.] 

2. Palaxmt. ; Five fossil genera, ranging from 
the Lower Silnrian to the Trio*. 

4 tri-gon'-i-dm, *. pi [Tbigoniaixb.) 

trig -on -6-, prtf. [Trio on.] Triangular; 
having a triangular process or processes. 

$rig-6n-6-car'-p6n, [Pret trigone-, and 
Gr. i capiroe ( karpos ) = fruit.] 

Palceobol : A genus of fossil plants founded 
on three- or six-angled out-like fruits, com- 
mencing in the Devonian and abundant in 
the Carboniferous Rocks. The exterior of 
the fruit was probably fleshy. It waa once 
believed to be a palm fruit; then Sir Joseph 
Hooker considered it the solitary fruit of the 
recent Salisburia, a taxad, though Principal 
Dawson believes It to have been Sigillanoid. 
Known British Carboniferous apecies six, from 
Lancashire, Salop, Somerset, Ac. Two species 
occur in the Permian. 

trigon-o- 9 eph'-^-liis, *• [Pref. trigono-, 
and Gr. (Jcrphalc) = the head.] 

Zool: A genns of Crotalidse, with three 
species, ranging from Mexico to Patagonia. 
Body elongate, fusiform, back slightly com- 

S ressed j h@&d targo find distinct from dgcjc* 
epressed, triangular ; mnzzle prominent, an- 
gular ; tail short, tapering to a point ; crown- 
eliields small, acale-like ; eye moderate, pnpils 
vertical ; scales keeled. 

trig-6-noc'-er-oiis, a. IPref. trigone -, and 
Gr. Kip as (Wtw) = a horn.] An epithet applied 
to an animal having horns with three angles, 
as some goata aod sheep. 

trlg on fi grAp'-tus, «. [Pref. trigone-, and 
Gr. ypa tttos (ffraptos ) = painted.] 

PaUfi.ont. : A genus of Gr&ptolitea, with 
fchree British species from the Lower Silurian. 

trig-o-nSm'-S-tor, a [Trigonometry.] An 
instrument for plotting angles and laying 
down distances upon paper, and for solving 
problems in plane trigonometry by inspection. 

It consists or a semicircular protractor, with 
a long arm carrying a T-square and graduated 
slidiag-scale. 

trig i-no-met-rfc, a. [Eng. trlgom<mitr(y); 
•dc.] Pertaining or relating to trigonometry ; 
trigonometrical. 

trig-o-no-mSt'-ric-al, a. [Eng. trigono- I 
metrty); -ioaL] Pertaining to trigonometry ; 1 


performed by or according to the rules of 
trigonometry ; ascertained by or deduced from 
trigonometry. 

trigonometrical - coordinates, «. pi 

Elements of reference, by means of which the 
position of a point on tha surface of a sphere 
may be determined with respect to two great 
circles of the sphere. Called also Spherical- 
coord ioates. 

trigonometrical-curves ,«.pl. Curves 
whose equations are respectively y = ain x, 
y = cos x, y = ver-sin x, y — tan x, y — cot x , 
y= sec x , and y =, cos x. If a circle be conceived 
to roll upon a straight line, continuing in the 
same plane, and at the point of contact per- 
pendiculars to be erected equal to the Bine, 
cosine, versed eine, Ac., of the arc from the 
origin of the arcs to the point of contact, 
tha loci of the extremities of these ordinates 
will be the curves whose equations are given. 

trigonometrical -lines, r. pH. Lines 
which are employed in solving the different 
cases of plane and spherical trigonometry, 
os rodins, sines, cosines, tangents, cotangents, 
secants, cosecants, Ac. These lines, or the 
lengths of them, are called the trigonometrical 
functions of the arcs to which they belong. 
When an arc increases throagh all its values 
from 0* to 860°, the sines and cosecants are 
positive in the first and second quadrants, 
and negative in the third and fourth ; the 
tangents and cotangents are positive) in the 
first and third quadrants, and negative in the 
second and fourth; the cosines and secants 
ara positive in the first snd fourth quadrants, 
and negative ia the second and third, and the 
versed 8ines and coveraed sines are poeitive 
throughoot. 

trigonometric-series, a. pi Infinite 
aeries which ore of the form a ain x + b sin 
2* + c ein 3 x + Ac., and a cos x + b cos 
2 * + c cos 8 x + Ac. 

trigonometrical-survey, e. A enrvey 

of a country carried out from a si ogle base 
by the computation of observed angular dis- 
tances ; but the term is usually confined to 
measurements on a large scale embracing a 
considerable extent of country and requiring 
a combination of astronomical and geodetical 
operations. A trigonometrical survey may be 
undertaken either to ascertain the exact situa- 
tion of the different pointa of a country rela- 
tively to each other and to the equator and 
meridians of the terrestrial globe, for the 
purpose of constructing an accurate map, or 
to determine the dimensions and form of the 
earth by ascertainiog the curvature of a given 
portion of its surface, or by meosnring an arc 
of the meridian. The most minute accuracy 
and the most perfect instruments are required 
in all the practical parts of sjich operations, 
and regard must be had to the curvature of 
the earth ’a surface, the effects of temperature, 
refraction, altitnde above the level of the sea, 
and a multitude of other circumstances which 
are not taken into account in ordinary survey- 
ing. In a trigonometrical survey the whole 
area to be surveyed la divided into a system 
of triangles, commencing from a carefully, 
measured base, which forms the side of the 
first triangle. These are further intersected 
by a network of smaller triangulations, which 
will fix all the secondary points on the sur- 
face, and finally the details of the ground are 
completed by measurement and the theodolite. 
The value of this work of triangulation lies in 
the exactitude of the base-line and the deter- 
mination of the true position of the starting- 
point at ooe of ita extremities. Extreme care 
in measurement and a most painstaking repe- 
tition of observations are essential ; for errors 
committed at this period of a surrey are not 
merely con tinned, but increased, as the work 
proceeds. Having completed the determina- 
tion of the base-hoe, the more prominent or 
most central and convenient points are fixed 
for the greater triaugnlation. Powerful theo- 
dolites are used for this purpose, and care is 
taken that the triangles are as nearly equi- 
lateral as possible, so as to avoid the inaccu- 
racy which taking very acute angles would 
induce. The triangulatioo proceeds from the 
base-line in a series of gradually increasing 
triangles, and these are repeatedly taken, 
their means carefnlly calculated, and their 
rednetion to the true surface completed by 
mathematical calculation. When the greater 
triangulation is completed, the minor points, 
those of less importance, are united by a 
aeries of smaller triangles, until the relative 


positions of all the prominent natural and 
artificial features of the area (the whole of 
which, with the exception of the luise-line, 
have been fixed by mathematically corrected 
trigonometrical calculation), can be finally 
marked down oo the map. The remainder 
of the work is done by absolute measurement 
with a chain, a email theodolite being still 
used for correction and to determine the bear- 
ings nf the points with regard to those of th« 
greater triangles. [Ordnance-survey.] 

tr Ig-£-no-m&t-rio-al-l$r, adv. [Eng. tri- 
gonometrical; - ly .] ’in a trigonometrical 
manner ; by means of or according to the 
rules of trigonometry. 

trig-O -n6m'-e-try, «. [Pref. trigono-, and 

Gr. p.irpov ( nietron ) = a measure.] In its 
primitive and narrower aense the measuring 
of triangles, or the science of determining 
the sides and angles of triangles by mean* 
of certain parts which are given ; but In 
the modern acceptation of the term it in- 
cludes all theorems and formulae relative 
to angles and circular arcs, and the lines 
connected with them, these lines being ex- 

S ressed by numbers or ratios. Trigonometry is 
ivided Into three branches, Plane, Spherical, 
and Analytical. Plane trigonometry treats 
of the relations existing between the sides and 
angles of plane triangles. The principal 
object of plane trigonometry is to snow the 
methods of solving plane triangles ; that is, 
the method of finding the remaining parts of 
a plane triangle, when three are given, one of 
the three being a side. Spherical trigonometry 
treats of the relations existing between the 
sides and angles of spherical triangles. The 
principal object of this branch is to show the 
* method of solving spherical triangles ; that 
la, the method of floding the remaining parts 
of a spherical triangle, when any three are 
given. Analytical trigonometry treats of the 
general relations and properties of angles, and 
trigonometrical functions of angles. In every 
plane triangle there are six parts or elements 
—three angles and three aides. When any 
three parts of a plane triangle are given, one 
of which is a side, the remaining parts may be 
found, and the operation of finding them is 
called Solving the trisogle, the operation 
being facilitated by tables of sines, tangents, 
eecanta, Ac. (See these words.) Tims, any 
triangle ABC may be solved by tlie aid of the 
following formulae, where < denotes the sum 
of the three sides, or s = a + b + e. The 
capitals denote angles, and the small letters 
the sides opposite to the respective angles. 

ain A sin B sin C m . 

~ir “ b ~ c 

a + b tan %A ± B) _ cot j C 
a — b “ tan i(A — B) tan {(A — B ) ' * v * 
... 

Bin \ A = 5c 

= «* 

If the triangle is right angled at A, the 
formulae used In the solntion are the follow- 
ing : ^ c j, 

ain B = — ; cos B = — ; tan B = — . . (4) ; 

b — a sin B — c tan B = V (a a — 

= /(a — e) (a + c) (5> 

In spherical, as in plane trigonometry, there 
are six parta In every triangle— three sides 
and three angles. When any three are given, 
the other three may be found, except in the 
particular case of a triangle leaving two right 
angles. In that case, if two right angles aod 
a side opposite ooe be given, each given part 
will be 90 , and the solution is iode terminate. 

trl-go'-nim, a. [Gr. = a triangle.] , 

Music: A small harp or triangular lyre used 
by the aucianta. [TaiooN.] 

* trig' -6n -oils, a. [Tricon.] Triangular; 
trigonal. 

» trig^n-Jr, f. [Pret fri-, and Gr. (gonZ) 
= a birth.] Threefold birth or product. 

** Man ... in -whom be three dl»tinct «ral* by way 
at trig<my~—lfowelL 

trig-6-rhl-na, a. [Pref. trigo(no-) t and Gr. 
(rMs), genit. piwk (rhinos) = the snout.] 
PalctonL : A genns of Rajld*, from the 
Tertiary strata of Monte Postale. 


boil, pdtlt, Jd^l; cat, fell, cborus, 9 hin, bentfi; go, gem; thin, %him; «in, 09; expect, Xenophon, -***• 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, sion = ihun ; -%lov*> -$ion = zhun* -cion*, -tlous, -ftious — shits, -ble, -die, &c. — b^l 
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trigram— trilobation 


* tri -grim, v. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. ypap.fia 
( gramma ) = a letter,] The same as Trigraph 
tq.T.). 

tri- gram - mftt'- Ic, tri - gr &m - mlc, a. 

[Eng. trigram ; -atic, -ic.] Consisting of three 
letters, or three aets of letters. 

tri-graph, s. [Pref. fri-, and Gr. ypd<f>*> 
(grapho) = to write.] A name given to three 
letters having one sound ; a triphthong, as 
eau in beau, 

t tri'-gyn, *. [Trigynia.] 

Bot. : Any individual of the order Trigynia. 

tri-g^n'-t-a, s. pi. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. yvyi} 
(gu nc) = a woman.] 

Bot. : The name of various orders in the 
Lin mean system of classification. They have 
three styles. The classea Diandria, Triandria., 
Pentandria. Hexsndria, Oetandria, Ennean- 
dria, Deeandria, Dodecandria, Icosandria, and 
Polys ndria have each an order Trigynia. 

tri-gyn'-I-an, tri'-^n-oiis, a. [Mod. Lat 
trigyni(a) ; auff. -an, -oux] 

Bot. : Having three pistils or atylee ; having 
three carpels. 

tri-he'-dral, a. [TRiBEoaoN.] Having three 
equal aides. 

trihedral arsentate of copper, 9 . 

Min. : The same as Clinoclase (q.v.). 

tri-he'drSn, 9 . [Pref. tri-, and Gr. tip* 
(Xedra) = a seat, a base.] A figure haviog 
three equal aides. 

tri-hSp-tyl-a-mlne, s. [Pref tri-; Eng. 
heptyi, and amine.] 


1. Logic : A syllogism with three conditional 
propositions, the major premises of which are 
disjunctively affirmed in the minor. 

2. Hence, generally, any choice between 
three alteroatives. 

tri-let'-to, s. [Ttal.j 

Music: A short trill. 

tri-lin'-c-ar, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. linear 
(q.v.).] Composed or consisting of three 
lines. 

tri-lin -gual, tri-lxn'-guar (u as w), a. 

[Lat. tri • = three, and lingua = a tongue, a 
language.] Consisting of or written in three 
languages. 

" The moch-noted Rosetta, atone ... bun upon it* 
rarfacc a trilingual Inacription."— Taylor. 

tri-llt'-cr-al, a. & a [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
literal (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Consisting of three letters. 

" The Anihick roots Are universally trtliterol. " — Sir 
W. Jon ft : Fourth A n nioertarg IHtcourte. 

B. At subst. : A word consisting of three 
letters. 

trill teral- languages, *. pi. A term 
applied to the Semitic languages, because 
every word In them consists, in the lirat in- 
stance, of three consooante, which represent 
the essential idea expressed by the wonl, 
while special modifications are produced by 
certain vowela or additional letters. 

tri-llt'-er-al-ljm, tri-Ut-er-&T-I-t£, 
tri-lit-er-al-neas, *. [Eog. trilateral; 
~ism, -ity, -n«».] The quality or atate of being 
trillteral ; the condition or character of con- 
sisting of three letters. 


Cham. : C-qH^N = (CyHu^N. Triceoanthyl- 
amine. A liquid obtained by heating aulphite 
of censnthy 1-ammonium with a mixture of 
quicklime and slaked lime. It is pale yellow 
by transmitted, greenish yellow by reflected 
light, strongly efflorescent, and turns brown 
on exposure to the air; insoluble in wafer, 
but aoloble in alcohol and ether. Its salts 
are all deliquescent and form oily drops or 
•yrupy masses. 

tri- hi -la'- 1», a pi. [Pref. tri-, and Lat. 
hilum — a little thing, a trifle.] 

Bot. : The fiftieth order in Linn seus’s Natural 
System. Genera : Saplndus, Malpighis, Be- 
gonia, Berberis, &c. 

tri-hi -late, a. [Trihilat^.] 

Bot. : Having three apertures. Used of some 
pollen grains, &c. 

• tri-hor'-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. Korol 
(q.v.>.] Occurring once in every three hours. 

tri'-ju-gate, tri'-Ju-gofis, a. [Gr. rptYvyo* 
(trizugos) = three-yoked : pref. tri-, and $uyov 
( xugon ) — a yoke.] 

Bof. : A term used when the petiole of a 
pinnate leaf bears three pairs of leaflets. 

t tri -J tine' -tl on, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 

junction.] The junction of three things at 
one point. 

“To have the trijunetUm of Tibet, India, And Btinnm 
focumed within the four comer* of a map . p — a thenaum 
Jan. 2 », 1&S7, p. 164. 

tri-labe, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Surg. : An instrument used In extracting 
foreign substances from the bladder. It has 
three fingers, which are expanded and con- 
tracted after the instrument 1s tn situ. 


" But ao inch thing U *t present practicable for the 
Semitic 5 this oootains two eharactarixttca— the tri- 
literality of the roots And their inflection by internal 
change, by variation of rowel— which belong to it 
Alone."— Whitney : Life * Orotrth of Language, ch. xli. 

tri'-llth, ». [Fr. triliihe.] 

Archoeol. : A trilithon (q.v.). 

" Mach grew ter mechanical eklll, moreover, ru 
reqoired to rai»e the superincumbent mAnei, aod St 
them into their exact poeitian, then to rear the rude 
•txudUig-vtooe, or npheave the capstone of the crom- 
lech on to the upright trilith."— H'ileon : Prtkittoric 
A mud* of Scotland, lL ft. 


tn-Xith'-lc, a. [Eng. trilith; -ic.] Of, be- 
longing, or relating to a trilith ; consisting of 
three stones. 


tri-lith'-tfn, 9. [Gr. rpCXiOo* (trilithos) = of 
or with three stonea ; rh rpiXiBov (to trilithon ) 
= a temple at Baalbec, with huge columns 
consisting of three atones each.] 

ArchceoL : A monument, probably sepulchral, 
either standing alone or forming part of a 
larger work, and consisting of three stones : 
two uprights, connected by a continuous im- 
post or architrave. The beat-known examples 
of trilithona in the United Kingdom are at 



TRIUTBORa. 

t, Siooeheuge. a. Outer circle ; 6. Trilithon* : c. PaiV 
of loner ©taI of upright poet*. X Tomb of Isodortu 
(ao. 222) At KhAtoum, neAr Aleppo, a Trilithon et 
EikebfiAte Ronum?), eboot forty-fire miles S.E. from 
Tripoli. 


tn-l&m'-In-ar, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eog. 
laminar (q.v.),] 

Physiol. : Consisting or composed of three- 
fold laminae or layers of cells : as, the tri- 
laminar structure of the blastoderm. [Tai- 

PLOBLASTIC.] 

t trl-liit -cr-al. a. [Lat. trilaterus, from tri - 
— three, and latus , genit. lalcris — a side.] 
Having three sides; three-sided, as a tri- 
angle. 

I tri-l&t'-er-al-ly, adv. [Eng. trilateral; 

-ly.) With three sides. 

* tri-l&t'-er-al-nesa, s. [Eng. trilateral; 

-««$.] The quality or state of being trilateral. 

tri-lem'-ma, s. [Pref. tri-, and Or. 
(lemma) = something received, en assumption, 
from kajifidim ( lambano ) = to take.] 


Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain. In the tri- 
li chons still standing, each of the uprights has 
a tenon on its surface, and tbe nuaer sides of 
the architrave or horizontal piece have each 
two mortices into which the tenons fit. Ac- 
cording to Olaus Magnus (de Gent. Sept., p. -49) 
similar monnments were formerly erected in 
Sweden over the graves of nobles and other 
eminent persons ; and Fergusson (Rude Stone 
Monuments, p.101), considers that the trilithon 
“i« only an improved dolmen, standing on 
two legs instead of three or four." (See 
extract) 


M We mini not, however, Attribute too much !m- 
portAnce to th« elmltArlty exiatiug between the megA> 
lithie erections In various part* of tbe world. Give 
joy child a box of bricks. And it will immediately 
build dolmens, cromlechs, and trilithon*. like those 
of Stonehenge, so that the construction of these re- 
markable mono menu may be regarded as another 
illustration of the curious similarity existing between 
tbe child and tbe savage." — Lubbock: Prehistoric 
Time* {ed. 1979), p. 19a. 


trill, 9 . [Ital. trillo = a trill, a shake.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A warbling, qnavering sound ; a rapid, 
trembling serieB or anccession of sounds. 

“The blackbird pipev Id srtiesa trill." 

H’arton : Inscription in o Hermitage. 

2. A consonant pronounced with a triliin* 
sound, a9 l or r. 

II. Music : 


1. The same as Shake (q.v.). 

" 1 hare often . . . attriboted many of his trW • and 
quavers to the coldness of the weather.'— Tat ler. 
1*0. 222. 

2. The rapid repetition of a note in flinging 
[Vibrato.] 


trill (I), v.t. & i. [ItaL lrillare= to trill, to 
shake, to quaver ; Dut. trillen ; Ger. trillem.) 

A, Trans. : To utter or aing with a quaver- 
ing or treuiulousoess of voice. (Thomson : 
Summer, 706.) 

B« Intransitive : 

1. To shake, to quaver; to aound with 
tremnlous vibrations. 

*’ To Judge of trilling notes and tripping feet." 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

2. To sing with quavers ; to pipe. 


trill (2), » tril, • tryll, v.f. & L [Sw. trllla 
— to roll ; trilla = a roller ; Dan. frilie = to 
roll, to trundle. The same word as Icel. thyrla 
to whirl ; Eng. thrill, thirl , or drill] 

A. Trans. : To turn round ; to twirl 
** By thoncTrlug oot the snudrie sodsloe smartes 
which daily ehatince as fortune trillm ths balL" 


B. 

M. 


Qatcoign*: Fruit** of Warr «. 

Intransitive ; 

To turn, to twirL 


2. To flow in a small stream or in rapid 
drops ; to trickle. 


“ But through his Angers, Jong and slight, 

Fast trilled the drops of crystal bright," 

Seott ; Lord of the Id**, lr. If. 

trll-li-a'-fg^e, 9. pi. [Mod. Lat. triUi(um); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. euff. -acece .] 

Bot. : Parids ; an order of Dlctyogen s. Herbs, 
with tubers or rhizomes, simple stems, and ver- 
ticillate, membranous, netted leaves ; flowers 
large, solitary, hermaphrodite ; sepals three, 
herbaceous ; petals three, much larger than 
the sepals, coloured or herbaceous; stamens 
six to ten ; styles three to five, free ; ovary 
three to five-celled, ovules in two rows, In- 
definite ; fruit succulent From the north 
temperate zone. Known genera four, species 
thirty. (Lindley.) [Paris.] 


* triT-U-foilto, *• [Etym. doubtful.] A cant 
name for anything trifling or worthless. 

trill'-irig, a. [Three.] 

* 1. One of three children born at the same 
birth. 

2. A composite crystal composed of three 
Individuals. 


trHT-ion (1 as y), 9 . [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
(million.] 

* Arith. : The product of a thousand raised to 
the fourth power; a number denoted by a 
nnit followed by twelve ciphers. In Eoglish 
notation a number expressed by a unit fol- 
lowed by eighteen ciphers; or a million raised 
to the third power. 

tril-lLum, 9 . [Lat. trilix — woven with three 
6eta of leashes, triple ; pref. <ri-, and licium — 
the ends of a weaver’e thraed. So celled be- 
cause of the ternary arrangement running 
through the calyx, corolla, styles, and leaves.] 
Bot. : The typical genua of Trilliacese. Sepals 
three, herbaceous; petals • three, coloured; 
stigmas three, sessile; berry superior, three- 
celled, many-seeded. Known species seven- 
teen, all from North America. The fleshy 
roots of Trillium erectum (— T. pendulum), 
the Beth-root, Indian Balm, or Lamb’s Qusr- 
ters, Is nsed as a tonic, antiseptic, &c., by the 
Shaken*. It 1s about a foot high, with rhom- 
boid leaves, and drooping, fetid, purple flowers. 

tril-lo. s. [Ital.] 

Music : A trill, a shake. 

tri-lo'-bate, tri'-ld-batc, tri'-lobed, a. 

[Pref. fri-, and Eng. lobate, lobed .] Having 
three lobes. 


tri-lo-ba'-tlon, ». [Eng. trilobate); -ion.] 
The state or condition of being tri lobed. 

" Id tome nun , . . thl* trilobation la only obaotxrtly 
marked."— NichoUon : PaUocmU, li. 95 L. 


fkte, f&t, fare, ajnldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, who, son; mate, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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tri Io-bi-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. 
( treis ) = three, and Ao0os (lobos) = a lobe.] 
PalcBont. : An order of Crustacea, to which 
different positions in the class have been as- 
signed, but which are nnw regarded as an 
early and mors generalized type from which 
the living and more specialized lsopoda have 
arisen. Body usually more or less distinctly 
trilobate in a longitudinal direction ; there is 
a cephalic shield, generally bearing a pair of 
sessile, compound eyes ; the thoracic somites 
are movable upon one another, and vary 
greatly in number; the abdominal segments 
coalesce to form a caudal ahield (the pygidium) ; 
and there is a well-developed upper lip (the 
hypnstome), formed by a doubling of the 
head-shield. The Trilobita are exclusively 
Paleozoic, and range from the Upper Cam- 
brian (in which the Primordial Trilobitea of 
Barrande are found) to the Lmver Carboniferous 
of Europe and America, attaining their maxi- 
mum in the Silurian. More than 500 species 
are known, distributed in many genera, which 
are arranged in about twenty families. 



tii'-Io-bite, s. [Trilobita.] 

Palctont.: Any individual of the order 
Trilobita (q.v.). The body was protected by a 
well-developed chitlnous shell, divided later- 
ally into three regions : (1) a cephalic ahield ; 
(2) a variable number of body-rings ; and (3) 
a caudal ahield, tail, or pygidium— commonly 
found detached from each nther. The cephalic 
shield (a) is usually more or less semicircular, 
with an elevated portion, the glabella (a), 
usually grooved, and bounded by the fixed 
cheeks (ji), to which the free cheeks (Jr ) which 
bear the eye are attached by what is known as 
the facial suture (Jj, indications of which are 
present in. 

Llmulus. 

The poste- 
rior angles 
(usually 
called genal 
angles) of 
the free 
cheek are 
commonly 


into longer 
or shorter 
spines (a). 

The eyes («) 
are sessile, 
compound, 
and consist 
of an aggre- 
gation Of TRILOBITE. 

facets, co- 
vered by a thin cornea. The nnmber varies 
greatly, Barrande having found as few as 
fourteen and as many as fifteen thousand 
facets in each eye in different types. Behind 
the cepbslic ahield comes the thorax (a), com- 
posed of a number of segments (from two to 
twenty-alx), capable of more or less movement 
on each other ; In several genera this freedom 
of movement was so great that apecies could 
roll themselves up Into a ball, like a hedge- 
hog. The thorax is usually trllobed, each 
body-riog exhibiting the same triiobation, 
being composed of a central, more or leas 
convex portion, the axis, with two accessory 
portions, the pleurae (p). The tail la also 
composed of a number of segments (from two 



transverse section or TRILOBITE. 

c , ru,t ' *• Visceral cavity ; o. c. Leg* (re- 
rtored j d, d. Epipodits; «, a. Spiral gills. (En- 


i« Sao hirsute to twenty-eight tn fthe genus 
imphion), anchylosed or amalgamated. The 
extremity is sometimes rounded, hut majtbe 
prolonged Into a spine, and the ends of the 
pleura of the tail-segments may also be pro- 
duced into apine-like processes. With regard 
to the imder-aurface and appendages of the 
Trilobitea much remains to be discovered. 
The first structure met with on the lower sur- 
face was the hypostome, a broad, forked 


plate, situated In front of the mouth in many 
species, aud closely resembling the lip-plate of 
Apus, a recent Phyllopod. Next, Woodward 
found the remains of a maxillary palp in 
Asaphus platycephalus ; and in another indi- 
vidual or the same species Billings found 
what he considered to be the remains of eight 
pairs of legs, but Dana and Verrill believed 
them to be the arches to which the legs were 
attached. From Walcott's examinations of 
sections of rolled-up specimens, it appears 
that the thoracic appendages were slender, 
five-jointed legs, in which the terminal seg- 
ment formed a pointed claw, and the basal 
segment carried a jointed appendage, homolo- 
gous with the epipodite of many recent 
Crustaceans. On each side of the thoracic 
cavity was attached a row of bifid, spiral 
branchial appendages, and appendages serving 
also as gills were probably attached to the 
bases of the thoracic limbs. The mouth waa 
situated behind the hypostome, and bounded 
by four pairs of jointed manducatory appen- 
dages, the basal joints of which were partly 
or entirely modified to act as jaws. Trilobites 
vary greatly In size, some being scarcely larger 
tbao a pin’s head, while species of Asaphus 
have bee a met with two feet in length. They 
appear to have lived on muddy bottoms In 
shallow water, feeding on small marine ani- 
mals, and probably swam on their backs, as 
do the recent Apus and the larval forms of 
Llmulus. 

trilobite-schists, a. pi 

Geol. : A name originally applied by Mur- 
chison to the Llandeilo Flags, from the fact 
that trilobites were recorded from Llandeilo 
by Lhwyd as early as 1698. ( H . B. Woodward: 
GeoL England <t Wales, p. 70.) 

trlloblte-slates, a. pi. 

Geol. : A name given by the Rev. D. Williams 
to the Pilton beds, from the fact that Phacops 
latifrons has been found in them. ( H . B. Wood- 
ward : Geol. England <£ Wales, p. 129.) 

tri-ld-blt'-Ic, a. [Eng. trilobite) ; -fc.) Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling a trilobite. 

tri-Idc'-u-Iar, a. [Tfilocolina.] 

Bot. : ilaving three cells. (Used of fruits.) 

tr l -iSc-u-lT-na, a. [Pref. tri- ; Lat. loculus 
= a little place, dimln. of locus = a place, 
aad fern. sing. adj. auff. -ina. (See def.)J 

1. Zool. : A geaus of Foramlnlfera, having 
the test partly divided into three chambers. 

2. Palceont. : One British apeclea from the 
Middle Eocene, and three from the Pliocene. 

a. [Gr. rptAo-yia (trilogia), from toi- 
= three, and Adyov (Jopoa) = a word, a speech.] 

1. Lit. <£ Drama : A aeries of three dramas, 
which, though complete each in itself, bear a 
certain relation to each other, and form one 
historical and poetical picture. Tha term 
belongs more particularly to the Greek drama. 
In Athena it was customary to exhibit on the 
same occasion three serious dramas, or a tri- 
logy, at first connected by a sequence of 
subject, but afterwards unconnected, and on 
distinct subjects, a fourth or satyric drama 
being also added, the characters of which 
were satyrs. Shakespeare's Henry VI. may 
be called a trilogy. [Tetralogy.] 

2. Fig. : Any literary production consisting 
of three parts formtng a connected whole. 

“ Hi* doleful trilogy of Nottingham speeches.” — 
St. James's Gazette, Oct. 36, 1687. 

tri - l6ph- 6 - dSn, s. [Pref. tri-; Gr. A<tyos 
( lophos ) = a crest, and auff. -odon.] 

Palceont. : A snb-genns or section of Mas- 
todon (q.v.), In which the molars have three 
ridges. 

trI-l6ph'-6-d6nt, a. [Trilophodon.] Of 
or belonging to the anb-geims Trilophodon ; 
having molars with three ridges. 

* tri-ld -mln-gx, * tri -lu'- min -oils, a. 

[Lat. tri — three, and lumen, geuit. luminis — 
light.] Having three lights. 

trim, * trym, * trymme, a., adv., & s. 
[Trim, s.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Neat and in good order ; having every- 
thing appropriate and In its right place ; pro- 
perly adjusted, snug, neat, tidy, smart. 

" Where Ilea the lxnd to which yon ahip matt go f 
Festively the pots forth in trim army." 

Wordsworth : Sonnets. 


* 2. I n good or proper order for any purpose ; 
properly equipped. 

** Thlrteene trim b&rkes throughlle furnished and 
appointed with goode mariners and men of warre."- 
H<St inshed: Chronicle ; Edw. 111. (an. 1*72). 

* 3. Nice, fine. (Used Ironically.) 

" There’s a trim rabhle let in.* 

Shakesp. : Henry TUI., V. I 

"•B. As adv. : Neatly, finely, well. 


** Yonug Adam Cnpid, he that shot so trim. 

When King Cophetua loved the beggar. maid." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, IL L 
C. As substantive : 


1. Dreas, garb, ornament. 

" The calender amazed to see 
His neighbour in inch trim." 

Cow per : John Gilpin. 

2. State of preparation ; order, condition, 
disposition. 

" He waa oat of trim altogether, owing to his having 
to read so hard for the exaihi nation. "— t'ield, July It, 
1887. 

3. The atate of a ahip or her cargo, ballast, 
masts, &c., by which ane Is wall prepared for 
sailing. 

** That doae, hears op toth’prize, and view* each limb. 

To know her hy her rigging and her trim." 

Dryden ; Frol, to 9 Conquest of Granada. 

T Trim of the masts : 

Naut . : Their position in regard to the ship 
and to each other, as near or distant, far for- 
ward or much aft, erect or raking. 


trim, trymme, v.t. & i. [A.S. trymian, trym- 
man — to make firm, strengthen, to aet in 
order, to array, to prepare, from truth = firm, 
atrong ; cogn. with Low Ger. trim.} 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. (I). 

2. To make trim ; to put or aet In due order 
for any purpose ; to adjust ; to make neat and 
pleasing to the eye. 

" Boms boand tn order, other* loosely s trow’d. 

To dress thy bower, end trim thy new abode." 

Dryden: Virgil ; EcL iL 70. 

3. To invest or embellish with extra orna- 
ments; to decorate or ornament, as with 
ribbons, lace, or tha like. 

" It is many seasoos— I should say yearn— since 
Jackets made of velvet, and handsomely trimmed, 
were worn."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1887. 

*4. To provide or furnish with necessary 
equipment; to equip. 

" [8lr Andrews Dudley] being bat single manned, 
had a greate conflict® with three Scottishe shippes, 
beeyng douhle manned and trimmed with ordlnaunce. 
—Fabyan : Chronicle (an. 1648). 

5. To dreaa out ; to put In a proper state as 
regards clothea ; to deck, to array. 

** Our yoath got me to play the woman’s part, 

And 1 was trimm'd in J alia a gown." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, iv. A 

* 6. To prepare, to dreaa, to treat. 

" There hang down oertaine square flappee compacted 
of a kinde of strawe which is made rough and rugged 
with extreme hast, and is so trimmed, that it flit- 
tereth in the sunnebeames, like notoaglasee or an 
helmet well burnished."— Backluyt : Voyages, L 111 

7. To bring to & trim, compact, or neat con- 
dition by removing all superfluous, loose, or 
straggling appendages nr matter; hencs, to 
clip, pare, cut, prune, orths like. 

M Had neither dressed hi* feet nor trimmed his 
heard."— 2 Samuel xix, 24. 

8. To adjust according to circumstances, 

"Lord Hartington Is not the sort of statesman to 
trim his opinions according to the expediency of con- 
ciliating or not conciliating.”— Daily Telegraph, Nov. 
t, 1886. 

* 9. To rebnka, to reprove aharply, to beat, 
to chastise. 

IL Technically : 

1. Carp. : To dress, as timber ; to make 
smooth ; to fit to anything. 

" When workmen fit a piece into other work, the\ 
•ay they trim in a piece."— Moxon: Mechanical Exer- 
cises. 

2. Nautical : * 

(1) To adjust, as a ahip or boat, by arranging 
tha cargo or disposing the weight of persons 
or goods so equally on each aide of the centre 
sod at each end, that she ahall ait well In the 
water and sail well. A vessel is said to be 
trimmed by the head or by the stem respect- 
ively, when the weight la so disposed as to 
make her draw more water towards tha head 
than towards the stern, or the reveraa. 

“ In order to trim the vessel the carts were moved 
astern.' — Daily Chronicle, Oct. 1, 1885. 

(2) Tn arrange in dua order for sailing. 

" So they rote and trimmed their wherry." 
Blackit : Lays qf Highlands A Islands, p. 8. 

B. Intrans. : To hold or adopt a middle 


ptf&t, jforl ; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, fcem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, ejdst. ph = t 
-Clan, -tian = s h a n . -tion, ~*lon - ghftn; -flon, -$lon = thuxu -clous, -tious, -sious = shtis. -ble, -<Ue, = bfl, del. 
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trimacular— trimurti 


course between parties, ao as to appear to 
favour each. 


“They wanted no such ari*tocrat* nr trimming 
Whigi for that eonjtituencj .'— Daily ChronicU, Oct. 6, 

H * 1. To trim away : To loae or waste In 
fluctuating between parties. 

* 2. To trim forth ; To trick out* to dresa 
out, to set off. 


3. To trim up: To dress up ; to make trim 
or neat. 

** I found bnr trimming up the diadem 
Oo berdead miitrees.** 

SJiaketp. : Antony 4 Cleopatra, v. 2. 

• tri-mS-o-u-lar, a. [Lat. tri- = three, aod 
macula — a spot.] Marked with three spots. 


tn-m&s-tlg'-I-dee, ?. pL [Mod. Lat. tri- 
ma*tix, genit. trimast ig(is) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. 
euff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Flagellata Pantosto- 
mata. with four geoera. Animalcules naked, 
free-swimming or temporarily adherent ; 
flagella three in number, equal or aub-equal, 
Inserted close to each other ; no distinct oral 
aperture. 


trimfts'-tix. s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. pamt 
(mastix)=z a whip.] 

Zool . : A genua of Triraastigidse (q.v.), with 
one species, Trimastix marina , found in aadt 
water, with decaying vegetation. Animalcules 
ovate or pyriform ; endoplast with contractile 
Yeaicle conspicuous. 

tri-mem brgl, a. [Pref. tri- — three, and 
Eng. member; -« 1 .] Consisting of or having 
three members. 


trlm'-er-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. rpt- 
fLtprjs (tri)neres) — tripartite.] 

Entom. : One of the sections into which 
Latreille divided the Coleoptera. The tarsi 
have only three true joints, the joint which is 
apparently the analogue of the third joint In 
the Pentamera being rudimentary at the base 
of the claw-joint. The section comprises two 
families, EndoraychidaeandCocrinellidse, each 
with a single geone. Tha apeciesof Coccinella 
ara familiarly known as Lady-hlrds. They are 
found everywhere, sometimes in immense 
numbers. 


'tHra-^-rel'-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Gr. rptfjiep-qs (trimeres) = tripartite.] 

Palceant. : The type-genue of Trimerellidae, 
(q.v.), with two apeciea from the Lower and 
Upper Silurian of Canada. 

trlm-S-rel'-lI-das, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. trims - 
reUfa) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

PaZceont. : A family of Brachiopoda. Shell 
Inequi valve, calcareous; beake usually pro- 
minent, or sometimes obtusely rounded, and 
either massive or soiid, or divided by a parti- 
tion into two chambers. There is a well- 
developed hinge-area, and a wide deltidium, 
bounded hy two ridges, the inner ends of 
which serve as teeth, though true teeth are 
not present. Each valve is furnished with 
muscular platforms. The genera are charac- 
teristic of the Upper Silurian, and especially 
of the Guelph Formation of North America. 

'trlm er ^a-u-rid, $. [Trimer.es unua.] 
ZooL : Any individual of the genus Trimer- 
eaurus (q.v.). They sre venomous arboreal 
snakes, in colour resembling the foliage among 
which they live, naturally sluggish until dis- 
turbed, when they become fierce and aggres- 
sive, drawing back the head and anterior part 
of the body and then dashing forward with 
great rapidity. They are seldom more than 
two feet long, and their bite causes fever, 
nausea, and vomiting ; hut the bite of larger 
specimens causes much more serious, and 
sometimes fatal symptoms. 

trim er-Ss-iir'-ua, s. [Gr. rpiptpi U (fri- 
mtris) — tripartite, and oipa(oura) — the tail.] 
Zool : A genus of Crotalidre, with sixteen 
•species ranging over India, Formosa, the 
Philippines, aud Celebes* Head triangular, 
covered above with small scales, except the 
foremost part of the snout and above the 
eyebrows, body with more or less distinctly 
keeled acales ; tail prehensile. 

trim er-i ^pk-a-lus, s. [Gr. rpintpfa 
(fri: hSwf)] = tripart * te * 411(1 **4*^ (kepkale) = 

Palceont. : A aub-genus of Phacops. [Pea- 

COrHXdEL] 


trim'-er-oiis, a. [T rimer a.] 

1. Bot. : Haring three parta ; haring the 
number three running through its several 
organs. Used when there are three divisions 
of the calyx or three aepala, three divisions of 
the corolla or three petals, and three stamens. 

2. Entom. : Of or belonging to the Trim era 
(q.v.). 

* tri-mSs -ter, *. [Fr. trimestre , from Lat. 
trimestris, from fri- = three, and mensis= & 
month.] A term or period of three months. 

* trl-mSs -tral, * trf-mes'-tri-al, a. [Tri- 
mester.] Of or pertaining to a trimester; 
occurring every three months ; quarterly. 

trlm'-S-ter, *. & a. [Lat. trimetrus, from Gr. 
rpiperpo^ (trimetros) = consisting of three mea- 
sures : rpi- (tri-) ~ three, and perpov ( metron ) = 
a measure.] 

A. As subst. : A division of verse consistiug 
of three measures of two feet each. 

" TMi foot yet, in th* fatnooa trimeter/ 

Of Declut and Enoina, rare appeares. 1 ' 

Ben Jonton : Horace ; Art of Poetries 

B. As adj. : Consisting of three poetical 
measures, forming an iambic line of six feet. 


tn-meth'-yL ». [Pref. tri-, and Eng. methyl .] 
A compound coutainiog three atoms of 
methyl. 

trimethyl -glycerin, s. 

Chem.: | O 3 . Trimethylin. 

A liquid formed by heating acrolein, methylic 
alcohol, and acetic acid for several hours to 
100*. It has an agreeable odour, ap. gr. *9433 
at 0*, la soluble in water, and boils at 148*. 

trl-meth'-yi-In, a. lEng. trimethyl ; -in.) 
[Trim eth v l-o lyc erin. ] 

tri-mSt -rlc, a. [Pref. fri-, and Eng. metric 
(q.v.).] 

Crystall. : The same aa Orthorhombic (q.v). 

tri-mSt -rfo-al, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
metrical (q.v.).] The same as Trimeter (q.v.), 

trlm'-ltf, * trim-lie, adv. [Eng. trim, a. ; 
-ly.\ In a trim or neat manner; neatly, nicely; 
In good order. 

" Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dreea’d, 

Freeh u a bridegroom.' Hhaketp. : \ Henry /F.,L 4 

trim -mer, s. [Eng. trim, v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . One who trims, fits, arranges, ornaments, 
or aete in order : as, a coal-trimmer-— th&t la, 
a labourer who arranges the cargo of coal In a 
ahip. 

2. One who chastises or reprimands; a 
sharp, shrewish person. 

3. A person or thing of superior excellence ; 
something specially good, great, or note- 
worthy. 

“In tha hut round [he] mat with a trimmer from 
No. 4 trap, which, fatally wounded, died aver thn 
fnneew'*— Field* July 1887. 

4. A tool to pare or trim : as, a lamp-wick 
trimmer . 


IL Technically: 

1. Bricklay. : Brick-trimmer ; a flat brick 
arch, turned from the face of the chimney to 
the tiraber-triramer to support the slahL 

2. Carp. : A joist into which others are 
framed or trimmed ; as the hearth- trim mer of 
chimneys; stair-trimmers, into which the 
rough-strings of stairs are framed; the tail- 
trimmers, which receive the ends of floor* 
joists on the side of the chimney, when they 
cannot be inserted into the wall on account of 
flues. 

3. Politics: One who fluctuates between 
parties, especially political parties. 


* (1) One who refuses to Identify himself 
with any party of extreme views. 

" A trimmer cried (that heard mu tell tbia itoryj 
Fie, MUtres* Cook* l faith, you're too rank a Tory I 
Wlah not Whig* banged, but pity their bawl cum." 

Dryden : Epilogue to Duke of Quito. 

(2) A time-server or turncoat, who shifts his 
political allegiance to advance his interests. 

M He wu the chief nf those politician* whom the 
two great parties contemptuously called Trimmem. 
Instead of quarrel Hug with this nickname, ba(Ha)Uax| 
assumed it aa a title of hooour, and vindicated. with 
great vivacity, tha dignity of the appellation. Every- 
thing good, he said, trims between extremes. The 
temperate xone trims between the climate In which 
men ara roasted and the climate in which they are 
frozen. Tha Eugliah Church trims between Amu 
baptist m ad nes s and the Papist lethargy. The 
English constitution trims between Turkish despotism 


and Polish anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a Just 
temper between propensities any on* of which, 11 
Indulged lu to sxcwu. becomes vice. Nay, the per- 
fection of tha Supreme Being himself ooruuta lu tbs 
exact equilibrium of attributes, nous of which could 
preponderate without disturbiug the whole moral aud 
jjhgstoal order of the world. Thus Halifax was a 


mmarou principle. '—Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. IL 

4. Fishing : A dead line for pike. 

44 Eapylog a trimmer. J seized it In my mnuth, and 
on reland log at a small natural plar. lot a pike."— 
Jo\n Wilton : E octet Ambrotiana, i. 47. 


trlm'-mlng, pr. par., a., & s. [Tr™, t?.] 

^ * B. As pr. par . <£ particip. adj. ; ( 8 e« 

the verb). 4 

C. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1 . ThB act of one who trims, arranges, or 
Ornaments. 

2. The act or practice of one who fluctuates 
between parties ; inconstancy. 

3. Ornamental appendages to a garment, aa 
lace, ribbons, Ac. 

” Narrow bands of fur are to be the favourite 
trimming/ tor early as wall as deep winter.”— Daily 
Telegraph, 8npt 29, 1887. 

4. (PL): The aeceasnries to any dish or 
article of food. ( Colloq ) 

" A select company of the Bath, footmen presents 
their coinplhueuta to Mr. Weller, aud requests the 
pleasure of hts company this evening, to a friendly 
swarry, consisting of a boiled legof mutton with tli* 
usual trimmings. —Dickent . Pickwick, ch. xxxviL 

5. The act of reprimanding or cliaatiaing : a 
. beating. (Colloq.) 

IL Shlpfruild. : The final eh aping of ahip- 
tiinhers, &c., after the conversion or rough 
shaping has been accomplished. 

trimming joist, s. 

Carp. : A joiat into which a timber-trimmer 
is framed. 

trimming-machine, s. 

1. Metal-work. : A apeciea nf lathe for trim- 
ming the edges of atamped hollow-ware, such 
as aheet-metals pans. 

2. Boot-making : A machine for trimming 
the edge of uppers. 

trimming-shear, *. A machine for 
trimming wool borders on coir, Bisal, aud 
other mats. 

trim' -mlhg-l^, adv. [Eng. trimming; -ly) 
lu a trimming manner ; fiuely, excellently. 

trim'-n&BS, s. [Eng. trim, a. ; -n«x.] The 
quality or atata of being trim; neatness, 
fineness, good order. 


tri-mor'-phlo, a. [Pref. fri-, and Gr. po pjoj 
(morphs) — form.] Having three distinct 
forms ; of, or pertaining to, or characterized 
by irimorphism (q.v.). 

tri'-morph-fem, a. [Pref. tri-; Gr. popart 
(morphi) ~ a form, and Buff, -im.] 

1. Biol. : Ths existence in certain plant, 
and animals of three distinct forma, especially 
In connexion with the reproductive organa. 
In trimorphic plants there are three fcraia, 
differing in the lengths of their nistila and 
stamens, in the eize and colour of their pollen 
grains, and in some other respects ; and, aa 
in each of tha three forma there are two sets 
of ataraena, the three forms possess altogethe* 
eix seta of stamens and three kinds of pistilU 
These organs are so proportioned in length or 
each other that half tne atameus In two of 
the forma stand on a level with the atigms of 
the third form. To obtain full fertility with 
these plants. It la necessary that the atigma j 
of the one should be fertilized by pollen taken 
from the stamens of corresponding height In 
another form. Hence, aix unions are legiti- 
mate, i.a., fully fertile, and twelve are Illegiti- 
mate, or more or less unfertile. (Darwin. 
Orig. of Species, ch. ix.) Wallace has showo 
that the females of certain butterflies from 
the Malay Archipelago appear in three caa- 
apicnoualydiatinct forma withoat intermediate 
links. 

2. Crystallog.: The occurrence of certain 
forma in minerals which have the samechemical 
composition, but are referable to three systems 
of crystallization. 

tri-mftr-tl, s. [Sanac. fri = three, and murti 
— form.] 

Comparative Religion : 

1 . The later Hindoo triad— Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Siva— considered as an Inseparable unity. 
The Padma Parana, which, as aPurana of ths 
-j 


-fSta* ttt, fixe, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camol, her, there ; pine, pit, si ire, sir, marine ; go, p#t, 
nr, wore, wgli; work, whd, sdn ; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur, rdle* full; try* Sjfarian. ae, c* = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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TRIMURTI. 


Valsbnava*,. assigns to VIshnn the highest 
rank, thus defines the Trimorti: “la the 
beginning of creation the great Vishnu, desir- 
ous of creating the world, produced from tha 
right aide of hie body himself aa Brahma ; 
then, In order to preserve the world, he pro- 
duced from the left side of his body Vishnu ; 
and in order to destroy the world he produced 
from the middle of hia body the eternal Siva. 
Some worship Brahma, others Vishnu, others 
Siva ; but Vishnu, one, yet threefold, creates, 
preserves, and destroys ; therefore let the 
pious maka no difference between the three." 
Trimurti, therefore, implies the unity of the 
fchreo principles of creation, preservation, and 
destruction, and is an expression of philo- 
sophical, rather 
than of popular 
belief. The sym- 
bol of the Tri- 
murti is the mys- 
tical ayllablo 
o ( = a 4- u ) m ; 
where a stand# 
for Brahma, u for 
Vishnu, and for 
Siva. 

2. A representa- 
tion of the Hiudoo 
triad. It consists 
of one human 
body with three heads : that of Brahma in the 
middla, that of Vishnu at the right, and that 
of Siva at the left. 

tri-my-ar'-i-an, a. [Gr. T pi- (trir) = three, 
and pus (miw) = a muscle.] A bivalve which 
presents three muecular impressions. 

tri-na'-crite, *. f After Trinacria, the ancient 
name of Sicily, where It was supposed to 
occur ; auff. -Ue (3/in.).] 

Min. : One of the hypothetical compounds 
suggeeted by Von Waltershausen as occurriug 
in palagonite tuff; but palagonite has now 
been ehnwn to be only a volcanic glass, and 
not a distioct species. 

• trin'-al, a. [Lat. trinus, from (res = three.] 
Threefold. 

** That far-beami a* blare of raajeaty, 
Wherewith he wont it lieavV# high council Uhle 
To ait the raitlet of trtnol unity, 

Ue laid aside." Milton : Th • Nativity. 

TriA-c6-ma-lee' t i. [See def.] 

Geog. : A town on the eaat coast of Ceylon. 

Trlncomalee-wood, a. 

Comm. : The wood of Berrya AmmonQla, 
osed in the construction of the Massoola boats 
of Madras. 

! trln’-dle, v.t & i ITrundlb.] 

A. Transitive: 

L To trundle, to roll. 

2. To allow to trickle or run down In small 
streams. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To trickle ; to run down in email streams. 

2. To roll, to jog. 

“ French cook, wl hii turniplt doggie trindling 
ahiat him. "—Scow ; W a verity, eh. alii. 

trlndlo tall, i. A curled tail ; an animal 
with a curled tail. 

trin'-dlo, «. 

Bookbinding: A piece of wood or metal used 
to flatten the edges of a book before cutting. 

• trine, a. &$. [Lat. trinus = threefold.] 

A. At adj. : Threefold, triple, trinaL 

•* 8. Dfnls that the trine Iraraereion rignlfles 
the Divine eeeeuoe end beatitude of God io • trinity 
of persona. 1 '— Bp, Taylor : Rule of Conscience, hit. 111., 
ch. iv. 

B. At substantive: 

1. Ord. Lang. : A triad. 

2. Astrol .: The aspect of planets distant 
from each other 120°, or the third part of the 
zodiac. The trine was supposed to be a 
benign aspect. 

trine-immersion, s. 

EccUs. A Church Hist : The name given to 
the practice In the primitive church of dip- 
ping a person who was being baptised three 
times beneath the surface of the water, at the 
naming of the Three Persons of the Holy 
Trinity. When circumstances rendered bap- 
tism by affusion necessary, the afflislon was 
also trine, aa it la in the present day. 


tri'-ner-vate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Mod. Lat. 
nervatus.]' 

Bot. : Trinerved (q.v.). 

* trl -nerved, * tri -nerve, a. [Pref. fri-, 
and Eng. nerved , nerve.] 

Bot . (Of a Uaf t Ac.) : Three-ribbed ; having 
three ribs apriuging from the base. 

trin'-ga, a. [Gr. rpvyyas (t rung gas) — the 
Green Sandpiper. ( Arist . : H. A., VIII. iii. 13.) 

Ornith. : A genua of Soolopacidse (or. In 
classifications in which that family ia divided, 
of Totsnioae or * Tringinse), with twenty spe- 
cies, universally distributed. Beak rather 
louger than head, sometimes decurved, rather 
flexible, compressed at base, blunt towards 
the point, both mandibles grooved along the 
sides ; nostrils lateral, in the membrane of 
the groove ; legs moderately long, Blender, 
lower part of tibia naked ; tliree toes tn front, 
divided to their origio, one behind, small, and 
articulated to the tarsus; wings moderately 
long, poloted, first quill the longest. 

♦ trin-gi’-nse, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tring(a); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. fluff. - inas .] 

Ornith. : A lapsed sub-family of Gray’s 
Scolopacidae. 

trin'-gle, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A curtain-rod of a bedstead. 

2. Arch. : A little member over the Boric 
triglyph. 

trin -gl^tto, s. [Tri no lb.] A pointed stick 
used in opening the cauies of fretwork and 
diamond-paced windows. 

trln-gd-l-de^, f. [Mod. Lat. trin^a), and 
Gr. etSov (eidos) — form, appearance.] 

Ornith. : A genua of Scolopacid® (or Tots- 
nloffi), with aix species, universally distributed. 
Bill rather straight above, curved attip.groova 
extending nearly whole length of bill; tail 
rounded, broad. 

tri'-ni-a, B. [Named after Dr. C. B. Trinius, 
a Russian botaoiet, author of Species Gra- 
minum.) 

Bot : Hooewort ; a genus of Amminese 
or Amrainkhe. Dioecious ; calyx teeth obso- 
lete ; petals of the barren flowers lanceolate, 
with a narrow, involute point, those of the 
fertile flowers ovate, with a short, inflected 
point ; fruit ovate, carpels with five prominent 
ribs and si ogle vlttse beneath them. Known 
species eight, from Southern Europe and Tem- 
perate Asia. One of them, Trinia vulgarity le 
the Common Honewort, e plant with a fusi- 
form root, a deeply-grooved stem, three to 
six inches high, leaves tripinnate, with linear, 
filiform leaflet*, and minute flowers. South- 
western counties of England ; rare. 

trln-I-tar'-I-wi, a. & i. [Eng. trinity); 
-a rian.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to the 
Trinity or to the doctrioe of the Trinity. 

2. Church Hist. : Of or belonging to the 
order of Trinitarians. 

“At the dissolution, there were elerea Trinitarian 
houses la Englaud, live in Scotland, sad one In Ire- 
lend ."— Addis * Arnold: Cath. Did., p. 610. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang.: One who believes the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 

'• If the trinitarian be etin farther urged to ehew in 
what way this divine equality exists — how far It Is en 
equality— or. if aot, what degrees exist of superiority 
or inferiority, he answers with St. Paul, that God was 
manifest la the flesh ; hat that without controversy, 
great is the mystery of godliness.^ "—Gilpin : Sermons, 
vol iL, hint W. 

2. Church Hist. (PI.): An order of monks 
founded at Rome in 1193 by St. John of 
Matha, a native of Provence, tind an old 
French hermit, Felix of Valois, to redeem 
Christian captives out of the hands of the 
infldeis. The order waa sanctioned by Inno- 
cent III. ; the rule waa that of St. Auatin, 
with particular statutes; the diet was of 
great austerity ; and the habit, at least in 
France, was a eon tame and scapular of white 
serge, with a red and blue cro«* on the right 
breast. At on a time the order possessed 250 
houses, and it was estimated in the seven- 
teenth century that, since its foundstion, ft 
had been instrumental in rescuing more than 
80,000 Christian captives from what was prac- 
tically slavery. A reform took place in 1599, 
and resulted In the erectiou of the congrega- 


tion of Discalced Trinitarians in Spain, In- 
which country the order (reformed and un- 
reformed) was suppressed in the reign of 
Isabella 1L 

trln-I-tar -I-on igm, s. [Eng. trinitarian ; 
•ism.) The doctrine of Trinitarians. [Trinity, 
II. 1.] 

tri-ni- tri -9Sl'-lu -lose, «. [Pref. tri-; 
nitro-y and Eug. cellulose.', [Gun-cotton.] 

trin'-I-tjf, * trin-i tec, a. [Fr. triniU, from 
Lat. trinttatem, accus. of trinitas = a triad* 
from frfniw = threefold ; Sp. trinidad; ItaL 
frinifft.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A triad ; a number or set of three. 

2. In the eame sense as 11. 1. 

II. Technically : ^ 

1. Script. A Church Hist. : A term used 
to express the doctrine of Three Persons In 
one Godhead, which ia held alika by the 
Roman, Greek, and Anglican Churches, and 
by the grpater number of Nonconformist Corn- 
monions. It ie indicated in tha Apostles* 
Creed, stated more explicitly in the Nicene 
Creed, and set out at length in the Athanasian 
Creed. The First Article of the Church of 
England states the doctrine in terms that 
would be accepted by sister churches, and by 
orthodox dissentera generally : — “ i’here is but 
One Living and True God. . . . And in 

Uolty of this Godhead there be Three Persons, 
of one substance, power, and eternity; the 
Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost. Pro* 
testaot theologians deduce the doctrine of the 
Trinity from texts In which (o) tha Unity of 
God is affirmed (Deut. vi. 4 : Iaa. xliv. 6 
Mark xii. 29-32 ; Eph. Iv. 6) ; (b) the Divinity 
of Christ is shown from the fulfilment of 
Messianic prophecies, or directly affirmed 
(1 Pet. It. 7, 8, cf. Isa. viit. 13, 14 ; John xii. 
41, cf. Isa. vi. 1 ; 2 Pet. iii. 18, cf. Isa. xliii. 11 
Rev. xxii. 13, cf. Isa. xliv. 6 ; Matt. xi. 10, 
cf. Mai. Iii. 1 ; 1 Cor. x. 9, cf. Ps. Ixxvill. 18 
and xcv. 9 ; John iii. 29, cf. Isa. liv. 5 ; John 
i. 1, xiv. 11, xx. 28; Rom. tx. 5, 2 Cor. v. 
19, 20 ; Col. il. 8, 9 ; 2 Pet. i. 2, 1 John v. 20) 
and (c) the Divinity of the Holy Ghost ia 
affirmed (Matt. ix. 38, cf. Acta xlii. 4 ; John 
. vl. 45, cf. 1 Cor. IL 13; John xiv. 17. cf. 
1 Cor. xiv. 25 ; Ezek. viii. 1-3, Matt. xii. 28,. 
Acte v. 9, 1 Cor. it 11, 2 CJor. L 3). The word 
“ Trinity” ia not found in the Scriptures, and. 
la said to have been first used by Theophilus, 
Bishop of Antioch, In the second century; but. 
from the texts quoted the early Church recog- 
nized that the Sacred writings taught (1) that, 
there is One God ; (2) that Christ was called 
God ; and (3) that the Holy Ghost was also- 
called God ; and from the combination of these 
truths thedoctriue of the Trioity was deduced. 
Moreover it was considered that the doctrine 
was clearly expressed in the words of Christ’s 
commission to hia disciples (Matt. xxviiL 19> 
and io the Apostolic benediction (2 Cor. xitL 
14X Early heresies with respect to the Trinity 
were Arianiam, Trithelsm, Sabe Ilian ism, and 
Patripasaianism (see these words). The Coun- 
cil of Nice (a.d. 325) by afl5rming the diviuity 
of Christ, and that of Constantinople (a.d. 
381) by affirming the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, while insisting on the Unity of God, 
declared the doctrine nf the Trioity in Uuity 
to be the doctrine of the Church. From that 
time it was never called in question except by 
a few obscure sects, until the Reformation* 
when Unitarianiam (q.v.) became one phase 
of Protestantism. [Arianism, Tritheism.] 

2. Eccles. Art : A symbolical representation 
of the mystery of the Trinity frequent la 
Christian art. The 
symbol which has 
endured the long- 
est is the mystic 
triangle, which 
may be found on 
the tombs of the 
early Christians. 

The union of 
the three persons 
In one Godhead 
was also symbol- 
ized by a Latin in- 
scription, disposed 
in geometric lines, 
cooUiningateach 
angle the names of 

the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, each connc ct 
ing band being inscribed with the wordc non 
est. In the midst of the triangle was the holy 



bott, poilt, J6 tF 1; cat, 9 c 11, chorus, 9 M 11 , bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing* 
-•lan, -tian = sh^n, -tion, -cion = shun; -tion, -$ion = ghftn. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. = b9l# d$l* 
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name of God, again connected by bande with 
those of the Trinity, each of which bore the 
one word est. At times an attempt was made 
to render the eame mystery pictorially visible 
by three heads or three faces on one neck, the 
eyes becoming part of each Individual face. 
[Trimurti.] An equilateral triangle, or a 
combination of the triangle, the circle, and 
sometimes the trefoil, was also used for the 
same purpose. 

Trinity-house, *. An Institution incor- 
porated by Henry VIII., under the fuli title 
of the Corporation of the Elder Brethren of 
the Holy and Undivided Trinity, and intrusted 
with the regulation and management of the 
lighthouses and buoys of the shores and rivera 
of Engiand. The corporation la now em- 
powered to appoint and license pilots for the 
English coast, and 
baa a general su- 
pervision over the 
corporation* which 
have the charge of 
the lighthouses and 
buoys of Scotland 
and Ireland, subject 
to an appeal to the 
Board of Trade, to 
whose general su- 
perintendence the 
Tri nlty-hon8e is 
also subject in matter® relating to England. 
The corporation consista of a master, deputy- 
master, a certain number of acting eider bre- 
thren, and Df honorary elder brethren, with 
an unlimited number of younger brethren, 
the master and honorary elder brethren being 
chosen on account of eminent social position, 
and the other members from officer* of the 
navy or the merchant-shipping service, who 
possess certain qualifications. [Trade, 81 2.] 

Trinity-Sun day, s. The Snnday next 
after Wbit-Sunday, constituted a feast of the 
Trinity for the whole Church by Pope John 
XXII. in 1334. 

Trinity-term, a. 

1. Law: One of the four legal term*. It be- 
gins on May 22, and enda on June 12. (Brit.) 

2. Univ. : One of the University terms at 
Oxford (June 12-July 10) and Dublin (April 
15->June30). (British.) 

* trin-I-u-ni-t^, «. [Lat. trinus = three- 
fold, and Eng. itnity.] Triunity, trinity. 



trlnk, $ . [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of fishing- 
net ; an old apparatus for catching fish. 

trink'-er-ite, a. [After J. Trinker, of Lai- 
bach ; suff. -ite (Afin.),] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, occurring in 
large masses in the iignite of Carpano, Albooa, 
Ietria, and also In Styria. Hardness, 1*5 to 
2; ep. gr. 1-025 ; lustre, greasy; colour, 
hyacinth-red to chestnut-brown ; transparent 
to translucent. Fuses at 168-180*; only slightly 
soluble in alcohol or ether. The mean nf two 
analyses yielded, carbon, 81*5 ; hydrogen, 
11 *05 ; sulphur, 4-4 ; oxygen, S'05 = 100, which 
approaches very closely to Lie composition of 
tasmanita (q.v.). 


triri'-k$t (l), * trin-kette, *. [A word of 
doubtful origin. Skeat considers it to be the 
same as Mid. Eng. trenket , trynket = a koife, 
a toy-knife, from Fr. trenchers to cut.] 

* 1. A knife, & tool, an implement. 

** WhAt hnalttiidllc husband*, except they be fcolea, 
Bat handaom bare *toreb mu© t or trinket t and tooles.** 
Tusssr ; Husbandry. 

2. A small ornament, as a jewel, a ring, or 
the like. 


m Half m ranch u ha proposed to expend in covering 
bl* wifa with trinksts."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. iv. 

* 3. A thing of no great value ; any small 
article ; a trifle. 

trin'-k$t (2), «. [Fr., prob. from Lat. tres — 
tbrea ; Sp. trinqvato ; Ital. trinchetto .] 

Naut : The royal or topgallant sail ; the 
upper sail in a ship. 

"Suddenly with a great gnat the trinket aud tha 
mlzen were rentaaonder.'*— Hackluyt: Voyages. liL 41L 

* trln'-k&t, r.i. [Prob. from trinket (I), a.] 
To bargain, to negotiate ; to bold secret com- 

munication ; to have private Intercourse ; to 
intrigue. 


In the court of Herod by their tricks and trinket- 
Hy between party and party, and their iotrigning it 
witb courtier* and court ladle*, they bad upon the 
matter *et tha whole court together by tha ear*.” — 
South : Sermons , voL vL, aer. a 


* trln'-kSt-er, s. [Eng. trinket, v. ; -er.] One 
who trlnketa or intrigues ; one who carries on 
secret petty dealing; an intriguer, a trafficker. 

* trln'-k£t-rft «. [Eng. trinket (1), s. ; -ry.] 
Ornaments of dress ; trinkets collectively. 

" No trinketry on front, or neck, or dre**." 

Southey ; Curse of Kehama , xiiL 

* trln'-kle, V.i. [A frequent, from trinket , v. 
(q.v.).] To tamper; to treat secretly or 
underhand ; to trinket. 

* tri-nSc -tial (tl as sh), a. [Lat. tri = 
three, and nox, genit. nocfw = a night.] Com- 
prising three nighta. 

* tri -no'- da, *. [Lat. tri = three, and nodus 
= a knot.] An old land measure equal to 
three perches. 

* trlnoda-neoeseltas, s. A term sig- 
nifying the three services due to the king in 
Anglo-Saxon times in respect of tenure of 
lands In England, for the repair of bridges 
and highways, the building and repair of 
fortresses, aad expeditions against the king's 
enemies. 

tri-no - dal, a. [Trinoda.] 

Bot. : Having three nodes only. Used spec, 
of a peduncle supporting the cyme of u mono- 
cotyledon. 

tri-nd'-ml-al, a, A a. [Gr. rpt- ( tri -) = three, 
and yap. (name) = a division ; vipw (nemo) = 
to divide, to distribute.] 

A. Ab adjective : 

Ala. : Consisting of three terms, connected 
by the eigne + or — : thus, a + b + c, x* + 
2 xy + y* are trinomial expressions. 

B. As subst. : An algebraic expression con- 
sisting of three terms. 

tri-nSm-In-al, a. [Lat. tri — three, and 
nomen, genit. nominis — a name.] The same 
as Trinomial (q.v.). 

tri nu-cle’-I-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trinu- 
cle(ns); Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Palceont. : A family of Trilobita (q.v.), with 
four genera, from the Lower Silurian. The 
head-shield is enormously developed, with a 
wide margin, or limb, which is usually per- 
forated by rounded pores ; glabella well 
marked, eyes generally wanting, facial sutnres 
eometimee absent, body-rings reduced to live 
or six in number, with grooved pleurae, tail 
large and sub-triangular. 

tri-nu'-clS-iia, i. [Pref. trie, and Lat. nu- 
cleus.] 

Palceont. : The type-genus of Trinncleid® 
(q.v.). Body distinctly trilobed ; margin of 
bead-shield composed of two lamellse, and 
perforated by numerous foramina ; genal 
angles prolonged Into conspicuous epines, 
usually single, bnt forked in Trinucleus pon - 
gtrardi ; glabella prominent and pear-shaped, 
with mere traces of lateral grooves; facial 
sutures rudimentary ; cheeks tumid, and 
generally furnished on each side with a small 
tubercie seemingly representing the eyes ; 
body-rings six : tail triangular, with a distinct 
axis, and having ita margin entire and striated. 

tri'-o, tri -6, s. [Ital., from Lat tres = three.] 
L Ord. Lang. : Three united ; a set of three ; 
a triad. 

'* I bad three die* on tbe east — A light humble, a 
black mint, and a yellow dun— and whichever of the 
trio nailed over a rUing fi»h was at once grabbed.'*— 
Field. Sept. 24, 1667. 

IL Music: 

1. A composition for three voices or three 
Instruments. 

2. A movement In J time, often forming a 
part of a minuet or movement In minuet 
form. 

3. The performers of a trio or three-part 
composition. 

• tri-*b'-*-lar, * tri-Sb -6-Iar ^, a. [Lat 

triobolaris, from tri- = three, aod o bolus = an 
obolas.] Of the value Df three oboli, or three 
half-peoce ; hence, mean, paltry, worthless. 

** Any triobolory paaqntller . . . any aterqullimraa 
rascal, i* licensed to throw dirt in the face* of nova- 
reign prlur**."— HomU : Letters . hk. IL, let. 48. 

c-ta-he dral, o. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
octahedral (q.v.).] ' 

Crystall. : Presenting three ranges of faces, 
one above another, each range containing 
eight faces. 


* tri-So'-tile, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. octile.[ 
Astrol. : An aspect of two planets with 
regard to tbe earth, when they are three 
octants or eight parts of a circle, that Is 135 
degrees, distant from each other. 

tn ^c-to-he'-dral, o. [Trioctahedral.] 

tri-O'-dl-a, s. [Gr. TptoSuvf (triodous) = with 
three teeth, pref. tri-, and Gr. Wovs (odoui)=s 
a tooth.] 

Bot . ; Heath-grass; a genus of Avene*. 
Panicle racemed ; epikelets few, terete, with 
two to four fertile floreta ; upper flower im- 
perfect. Flowering glumes convex, three- 
toothed, keeled, three-nerved ; paiea cilista; 
scales broad, fleshy ; stigmas feathery ; ovary 
stalked. Six species, from the old world. 

tri -6 d6n, t. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. orotic (odotu), 
genit. i>56»/T02 (odontos) = a tooth. Named 
from the fact that the upper jaw ia divided by 
a suture in the middle, while the lower jaw it 
entire, the fish apparently having three large 
white teeth.] 6 

Ichthy. : The sole genus of Triodootlna 
(q.v.), with a single epeciee, Triodon bursarius, 
from the Indian Ocean. 

tri-o-dSn-ti'-na, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. triodon, 
genit. triodont(is) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. 
-ina.] 

Ichthy.: A group of Gymnodonte9. Tail 
rather long, with separate caudal fin ; abdo- 
men dilatable into a very large, compressed, 
pendent sac ; upper jaw divided by a median 
suture, lower simple. 

tri-ce'-^a, s. pi. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. olxos 
(oikos) — a house.] 

Bot. : Plants having the male flowers on one 
individual, the females on another, and herma- 
phrodites on a third. 

tri-ce -cioua, o. [Tricecia.] 

Bot.: Having the arrangement of flowers 
seen In the Tricecia (q.v.); of or pertaining 
to the Tricecia. 

tri-ce’-cioua-l^, adv. [Eng. trUecious; -ly.] 
Bot. : After the manner of tbe Tricecia (q.v.). 

trlceciouBly-hermaphrodlto, s. 

Bot. : Trimorphic. 

tri-ce-n&n- th^l'-a-mine, «. [Pref. tri-; 
Eng. cenanthyl, and amine.] [Triheptyl- 
amine.] 

tri'-6Io, *. [Fr.] 

Music : A triplet. 

tri'-^-let, tri'-o-lSt, *. [Fr., dimlm of irio.] 

1. A triplet ; three notee played in the time 
of two of the same name. 

2. A poem of oight liaes, on two rhymes, 
the first line being repeated as the fourth, 
and the first two as the seventh and eighth. 

“ It doe* not appear that any crltio La* noticed that 
the triolet iaa oond eased rondeL "—Comhill Hugo. tins, 
July, 1877, p. 64. 

tri-o -nejf, *. pi. [Lat. = the plough Ing-oxen ; 
hence, the constellation of the Wain.] 

Astron. : A name sometimes applied to the 
seven principal stars in tbe coostcliatlon Ursa 
Major, popularly called Charles’ Wain. 

tri - 6 - n^ch'- 1 - dee, t tri -6 -11^9'- I d £», 
t tri-A-ny^'-I-de^, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tri- 
onyx, genit. trionychis ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-idee, or masc. A fem. -ides. ] 

1. Zool. : Mud or Soft Tortoises, Fresh- 
water Turtles; a family of Chelonia, with 
three genera. Shell much depressed, covered 
with soft skin, and not with epidermic plates ; 
digits movable, strongly webbed, each foot 
with only three sharp claws, belonging to the 
three inner of the five digits, as in Crocodiles ; 
head retractile within the buckler. The jaws 
are covered with fleshy lips, and the snout is 
produced in a short tube bearing the nasal 
orifices, and enabling the animal to breathe 
while the rest of tbe head is submerged under 
water The species are thoroughly aqustic 
and carnivorous, aod inhabit rivers, streams, 
and arms of the sea. In the hotter parts of Asia, 
Africa, and North America. They are usually 
light- coloured beneath, but the carapace i* 
generally mnd-coloured. 

2. Palceont : A femur from the Lias haa 
been referred by Owen to this family. 


I&te, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p dt, 
or, wore, woli work, whd, rin ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rile, fall ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; <*u = lew. 


trionyx— tripetaloid 
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tri on -^X, 5. [Pref. frf -, and Gr. owf (onux), 
genit. 6w%of {onuchos)— a nail, a ciaw.] 

1. Zool. : The type-genus of Trionychidse, 
with seventeen species, having the range of 
the family. Among the beat known are Tri- 
onyx ferox, the Soft-shelled Tortoise, from the 
United States and Central America ; T, java - 
» ucus, the Javanese, and T. gangeticus, the 
Gangetic Trionyx ; and T. niloticus, the Nilotic 
Trioayx, which attaios a length of three feet, 
and is of great use in keeping down the oam- 
bcr of crocodiles by devouring their eggs aod 
young. 

2. Palozont.: Several species are known, 
from the Eocene onward. 

tri'-d-pa, s. [Gr. rpiOTus (triopis) = an ear- 
ring or brooch with three drops.] 

Zool. : A genus of Doridee, with three 
species, from Norway and Britain, ranging 
from low-water to twenty fathoms. 


trl'-or, s . [Eng. fry; -or.] 

Law: A person appointed by a court to 
examine whether a challenge to a panel of 
jorors, or to a juror, is just. 

trl-os'-te-iim, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. btrreov 
( osteon ) = a bone.] 

Lot. : A genua of Lonicereae. Hairy, peren- 
nial herbs, with connate leaves, a tubular 
corolla swollen at the base, five stamens, and 
drupaceous fruit, generally with three cells. 
Triosteum perfoliatum, in small doses, is a 
mild cathartic, io large ones it produces 
vomiting. Its dried ana roasted berries have 
been used as a substitute for coffee. 

tri ^x-a-myl'-a-mme, s. [Pref. tri - ; Eng. 
ox(ygen), and amylamine .] 

Chem. : (CsHaO^N. A base obtained by 
heating anhydrous valeral-ammonia to 130° 
in a sealed tube for eight hours. It is a 
colourless viscid oil, having, when heated, & 
pungent odour, is slightly soluble In water, 
soluble in alcohol ; sp. gr. *879 at 22*. It has 
a strong alkaline reaction, and when distilled 
is partially decomposed with evolution of 
ammonia. 


tri-dx'-lde, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. oxide.] 
Chem. : A term applied to an oxide io which 
one atom of the metal is combined with three 
atoms of oxygen, thus : Chrominm trioxide, 
C1O3. 

trioxide of tungsten, *. [Tunqstio 

OXIQE.] 

trloxjf-a-liz-arln, a. [Prefs. frf-, oxy -, 
and Eag. alizarin .] [Pseudopurpurin.] 


trip, * trippe, * tryp, r.t. & f. [A lighter 
form of the case trap, which appears in tramp; 
cogn. with Dut, trippen, trappen — to tread 
under foot ; trippelen = to trip, to dance ; 
Low Ger. trippeln = to trip ; Sw. trippa ; 
Dan. trippe = to trip ; frip = a short step ; 

0. Fr. t riper = to tread or stamp on.] 

A- Intransitive : 

1. To run or step lightly ; to move with 
short, light steps ; to move the feet nimbly, 
as in walking, dancing, running, Ac. 

" Many nymphs cam® tripping by." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 1M. 

If Sometimes followed by it. [It, 6.] 

* Com® and trip it aa you go. 

On the light fantastic toe." 

Milton: L' Allegro. 


2. To move, progress, or advance lightly or 
evenly. 

M Tripping along th® path of aeeming prosperity aa 
though no burden rested upon its shoulders ." — Daily 
Telegraph, March 12, 1887. 

3. To take a journey or voyage ; to make a 
trip or excursion. 

4. Tn stumble ; to strike the foot against 
something so as to lose the step and nearly 
fall ; to make a false step ; to lose the footing. 

" Cold Ponoh tripped twice In the run up." — Field, 
Dec. 6, 1884. 

5. To make a false move ; to stumble, to 
err, to go wrong ; to offend against morality, 
propriety, or rule. 


" Jenny had tript In her time." 

Tennyton ; The Grandmother. 

U Sometimes followed by cm or upon. 

" He sometimes tripped upon hii fact*."— Bu troughs : 
Pepacton, p. 128. 

B. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cause to fall by striking the feet sud- 
denly from under a person ; to cause to 


stumble, lose the footing, or make a false 
step, by striking the feet or checking their 
free action. (Frequently followed by up.) 

“ It sometimes tripped me up with a large root it 
■cut out like a foot.'’— Burroughs : Pepacton, p. S44. 

* 2. To cause to fail ; to put something In 
the way of ; to obstruct. 

"To trip the coorme of law." 

Shakesp. : S Henry IV., ▼. S. 

3. To catch in a fault, mistake, or offence ; 
to detect in a false step. 

" These her women can trip me If 1 err." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline , r. 6. 

II. Naut. : To loose, aa an anchor from the 
bottom, by its cable or buoy -rope. 

*’ We ooold not trip tba bower anchor with all tbo 
purchase we could make." ’—Coo* .* First Voyage, hk. L, 
ch. xx- 


trlp (1), s. [Trip, v.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A light, abort step ; a lively movement 
of the feet. 

2. Hence, the aouad of such a step ; a light 
footfall. 

3. A abort voyage or journey ; an excursion. 

M Tripe to Ireland are Inexpensive aud hy no meaua 
difficult.”— Daily Chronicle, May 25, 1885. 

4. A sudden stroke or catch by which a 
wrestler supplants his antagonist. 

“ Or hy the girdles grasp'd, they practise with the bip. 
The forward, backward, falx, the mar, the turn, the 
trip." Drayton : Poly-Olblon, a L, 

5. A stumble by the losa of foothold; a 
striking of the foot against an object. 

6. A failure, a mistake; a false step or 
move; a slight error srisiog from baste or 
want of consideration. 

** They then, who of each trip th’ advantage take, 
Fiud hut those faults which they want wit to make. 1 * 
Dryden. {Todd.) 

* 7. A moment, a twinkling. 

*’ They'll whip It up lu the trip o t a minute."— 
Cibber : Proeoked Husband, p. 69. 

IL Naut. : A single board or tack in flying 
to windward. 

trip-hammer, s. A hammer tripped on 
Its axis by the contact of a cam, wiper, or tooth 
with the tail of the helve ; a tilt-hammer. 

trip-madam, trick-madam, *. 

Dot. : Sedum rejlexum , a stonecrop with re- 
flexed leaves, growing in Britain on rocks and 
house tope, but not properly indigenous. 
There are two varieties, one with bright and 
the other with pale yellow flowers. 

trip-shaft, i. 

Steam-eng. : A supplementary rock-ahaft, 
used in starting an engine. 

trip (2), i. [Prob. allied to troop (q.v.).] 

1. A number of animals together ; a flock 
or herd. (Prov.) 

• 2. A body of men ; a troop. 

trl-pa'-le-i-late, a. [Pref. tri- ; Eng. paleoh 
(q.v.), and auff. -ate.] 

Dot. : Consisting of three palea or palese, as 
the flower of a bamboo. ( Treas . of Sot.) 

trl-pS.hg', *. [Trepano.] 

trl-parde', trl-pa-re lie', w. [Fr.] A kind 
of olive. 


tri-part-ed, a. [Pref. 
tri-, and Eog. parted.] 

1. Dot. : Parted Into 
three segments. 

2. Her. : Parted into 
three pieces. Applicable 
to the field as well as to 
ordinaries and charges: 
as, triparted in pale, a 
cross triparted. 



CROSS TRIPARTED. 


* tri - part - 1-ble, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
partible (q.v.).] Partible or divisible into 
three pieces or parts. 


tri - par' - ti - ent (ti aa shl), a. [Lat. tri 

= three, and partiens, pr. par. of partior — 
to divide.] Dividing into three parts. (Said 
of a number that divides another into three 
equal parts, as 2 with regard to 6.) 


trl-part'-Ite, * try-part-yte, a. [Lat. tri 

= three, and partitas, pa. par. of partior = to 
divide ; pars , genit. partis — a part ; Fr. fri- 
• partit.] 

1. Divided into three parts ; triparted. 

“The division then of conscience In respect of Its 
object is tripartite.* —Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, 
hk. L, ch. 1. 


2. Having three corresponding parts or 
copies. 

"The clrogmpher U he® that bath the writte of 
couensut with the concord brought veto him, a has 
msketh ludeutures tripartite, whereof two are de- 
liuered to the partie for whose vse the fine is ackuow- 
ledged. Aud the third part is reserued with him.”— 
Smith : CommonieeaUh, bk. iL, ch. xv. 


3. Made or concluded between three partiei : 
as, a tripartite treaty. 

tripartite-leaf, s. 

Dot. : A leaf divided 
nearly to the base into 
three parta, as those of 
Didens tripartita , or of 
Ranunculus aquatilis, 
sub-species trijxirtitus. 

tri- part'- Ite-1& culv. 

[Eng. tripartite; -ly.] 

In a tripartite manner ; 

parte diV “‘ l ° n l0t0 thre8 TH.PAaxiTE.LMT. 



tn par-tl'-tion, s. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. par- 
t it ion (q.v.).] 

1. A division into three parts. 

2. A division by three, or the taking of the 
third part of any number or quantity. 


* tri -pas' -chad, a. [Pref. frf-, and Eng. 
paschal (q.v.).]* Including three Passovers. 

tripe, a. [Irish triopas — entrails ; Welsh tripa 
— the intestines ; Bret, stripen = tripe ; Fr. 
tripe ; Sp. A Port, tripa; Ital. trippa.] 

1. The entrails generally ; hence, in con- 
tempt, tba belly. (In these senses generally 
used in the plural.) 

" I’m u marc if ul u any oo ’em— end HI stick my 
knife io his tripes as says otherwise."— Hood : Tylney 
Hall, ch. xxxv. 

2. The large stomach of ruminating animal* 
when prepared for food. 

“ How say yoo to a fst tripe finely broil'd ?" 

Shakes p. : Taming of the Shrew, iv. a 

tripe de roche, *. [Lit. = rock-tripe.] 
A vegetable aubatanca furnished by various 
species of Gyrophora and Umbilicaria belong- 
ing to the tribe of Lichens. It is extensively 
used as an article of food by hunters in the 
arctic regions of North America, and is natri- 
tive, but bitter and purgative. 

tripe-man, s. A man who prepares and 
sells tripe. 

tripe rock, s. [Tripe de roche.] 

tripe-stone, s. 

Min. : A variety of anhydrite (q.v.), occur- 
ring In masses with a corrugated aod contorted 
surface. 

* tripe visaged, a. Having a face re- 
sembling tripe ; pale or sallow ; or, perhaps, 
flabby and expressionless. 

" Thou . . . tripe-visaged tmcjiI."— Shakesp. : 2 Henri 

IV.. v. 4. 

* trl-pe'-dal, a. [Lat. tripedalis, from tri = 
three, and pcs, genit. pedis = a foot.] Having 
three feet. 


trip-el, s. [Tripoli.] 

* trl-p^n'-nate, a. [Tripinnate.] 

* tri-pen-n&t-I-part'-Sd, a. [Pref. tri-, 
and Eng. pennatiparted (q.v.).] 

Bot. (i Of a feather-veined leaf) : Divided 
nearly to the base into portions which are 
themselves twica again similarly divided. 

trl-p^n-niit l-sect'-Sd, a. [Pref. frf-, and 
Eng. pennatisected (q.v.). 

Bot. : Tripennati parted (q.v.). 

* trl-per'-aon-al, a. [Pref. fri-, and Eng. 
personal (q.v.).] ’ Consisting of three persons. 

"The tripersonal Godhead."— Mflt on : Reform, in 
Eng., hk. IL 

* tri-per'-s6n-al-Ist. «. [Eng. tripersonal; 
-isf.] A term applied to a believer in the 
Trinity ; a trinitarian. 

* trl-per-son &l'-i-t^, s. [Eng. tripersonal ; 
- ity .] The quality or state of existing in three 
persons In one godhead. 

" Terms ot trinity, trinlnnity, oo-essenUslity, tri- 
personality and the like.’’— If if ton/ Of True Religion. 

* trip'-er-$r, $. [Eng. tripe; -ry.] A place 
where tripe is prepared or sold. 

trl-pSt'- ^l-oid, cl [Pref. frf-, and Eng. 
petcuoid (q.v.).] 


boil, bo^; p6Ht, j<ffrl; cat, $ell, cborus, $bin, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-elan, -tian — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -$lon = shun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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tripe taloide®— triplex 


BoL : Appearing as if furnished with three 
petals (Loudon); consisting of six parts, an 
outer and an inner three, the former green 
and small, the latter coloured like petals. 

• tri-pet-a-l61’-d£-» f ». pi. [Pref. tri- ; Or. 
ireraAoy (pctalon) — a leaf ; fl 6 o> (eufot) = form, 
and I At. fern. pi. adj. *uff. -ece.\ 

Bot. : The sixth order in Linnaeus's Natural 
System. Genera: Butoinus, Aiisina, Sagit- 
taria. 

tri-pet -al-ous, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 

petitions (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Having three petals. 

tri-phaa'-na, try-phae'-na, *. {Gr. rpiy 
(tris) = thrice, and jxuvu (pnalnS) — to ap- 
pear.] 

Entom. : Yellow Underwing (q.v.), a genus 
of Xoetuldae. Antennae of the male slightly 
pubescent; abdomen not crested, flattened, 
terminating in a truncate tuft of hair ; fore 
wings elongate, thick ; hind wings well de- 
veloped. The larva, which is called the 
Surface gruh, thick, larger posteriorly. It 
feeds on various low plants, end the chrysalis 
la subterranean. 

trl -phane, I. [Gr. T pufxLvrjs ( triphanes ) = 
apj taring thrice or three-fold.] 

Min. : The same as Spodumene (q.v.). 

tri-phan'-ite, i. [Eng. triphan(e); suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A compact, reddish mineral sub- 
stance, accompanying large crystals of anal- 
cime at the Kilpatrick Hills, Dumbartonshire ; 
supposed to be a variety of cluthalite (q.v.). 
Compos, undetermined. 

tri-phangl-a, s. [Gr. rpi^xunov (triphasios) 
= three-fold. So named because the calyx 
is three toothed, and there are three petals. 

(Porto 71.)] 

Bot. : A genus of Aurantiacese. Stamens 
aix, ovary stalked, style thick. Reduced now 
to one si>ecie 8 , though three others were for- 
merly included in it. Triphasia Aurantiola 
(= Limonia trifoliata) la a spiny shrub, the 
leaves with three ovata leaflet*, has white, 
Bweet- 6 cented flowers, and email yellow ber- 
ries, which have an agreeable orange taste. 
It ia a native of southern China, but la now 
cultivated in the East and West Indies and In 
British gardens. 

triph thong (or ph as p), *. [Gr. rpi - (<ri-)= 
three, and #oyyii (phthongge) — a sound] A 
combination or three vowels In a single 
eyllahle, forming a simple or compound 
sound ; a group of three vowel characters, 
representing comhinedly a single or mono- 
syllabic sound, as edit in becni t eye. See.; a 
trigraph. 

fcriph-thtfh-gal (or ph as p), a. [Eng. 
triphthong ; -oL] Pertaining to, consisting 
of, or of the nature of a triphthong. 

triph'-$r-line, triph'- jf-lite, a. [Pref. tri- ; 
Gr. <J>uA»} ( pkule)= family or stock, and auff. 

- ine , -Ue (Min.); Ger. triphylin.) 

Min. : A mineral of somewhat limited dis- 
tribution. Crystallization, orthorhombic ; 
hardness, 5*0 ; ap. gr. 3*54 to 3*6 ; luatra, aub- 
reeiuous ; colour, greenish -gray, sometimes 
bluish. Compos. : a phosphate of the prot- 
oxides of iron, manganese, and lithium, with 
the formula (FeO.MnCbLiO^POj. Like all 
minerals containing protoxide of manganese, 
It ia liahle to alteration by oxidation and 
hydration ; hence the minerala heterosite, 
pseud otriplita, alluandite, and melanchlore. 

tri-ph^l'-lous, O. [Gr. rpufivhhos (triphvOos) 
= three-lea red ; pref. tri-, and <£uAAov (phuL 
Ion) — sl leaf.] 

Botany : 

1. Having three leaves. 

2. Having the leaves disposed in whorls of 
three. 

tri-phtff-Itej, a .pL [Pref. tri-; Gr. 

(p/itwia) .= nature, and Eng. suff. -tie.] 

Ch. Hist (PL): The name given to those 
prelates who. at the councils of Toledo (a.d. 
684, 688 ) carried their opposition to the Mono- 
physltes and Monothelites to such an extent 
as to pmfess belief in a third nature in Christ, 
resulting from the union of the divine and 
hnman natures. 


tri-pin' -nate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. pin- 
tiato (q.v.).] 

Bot. (Of a bipinnate leaf): Having the leaf- 
lets themselves again pinnate, as those of 
Thalictrum minus. 

tri-pin'-nate-ly, adv. [Eng. tripinnate; -ly.) 
Bot. : In a tripinnate manner. 

tri-pm-n&t'-I-fid, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 

pinnatifid (q. v.).] 

Bot . ; Three times divided In a pinnatifld 
manner. 


tri-pin-nAt-i-sect, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
pimiatisect (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Parted to the base tripinnately. 

trlp-it -a-ka, a. [Pali = the triple basket.] 
Buddhism: The three classes Into which 
the Buddhist sacred writings are divided, viz., 
the Sutras, the Vinaya, and the Abidkarma. 

trip-lar'-S-®, s. pL [Mod. Lat. triplar(is); 
Lat. fern. pi. ac[j. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Polygonaceas. 

trip-lar'-ls, s. [Lat. = threefold, triple, from 
triplus = triple ; so named because the parta 
of the fructihcation are disposed in threee.] 
Bot. : The typical genns of Triplarete (q.v.). 
Trees or shrubs with alternate, shortly-stalked, 
entire leavea, with short ochrese, Inflorescence 
racemose, and a three edged nut with winged 
angles. The trunk and branches of Triplaris 
americana , a native of tropical America, are 
chambered, and serve for the habitation of 
ants. 


* tnpla'-sian (s as sh), a. [Gr. rpurXaato^ 
(triplasios) ^ thrice as many.] Threefold, 
triple, treble, 

“ Bciag triptisian or threefold, according to their 
theology." — Cudi*ort\ : Intel!. System, p. 889. 


trip'-le (le as £l), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 
triplus = triple, from fri- = three, and plus, 
related to plenus — full ; Sp. triple; ItaL 
triple.] 


A. As adjective: 

1. Consisting of three united ; threefold. 

** The triple-dog had never felt his chain." 

Pope : Homer ; /Had Till. 44T. 

2. Three times repeated ; treble. 


“If then the etheUt can have oo imagination of 
more senses then five, why doth he saptxise that a 
body la capable of more t If wo had double or triple 
as many, there might be the same suspicion for « 
greater n amber without ond."— Bentley. 


* 3. One of three ; third. 


" Which ... he bade me stole up as a triple eye, 
Safer than mine own two, more dear." 

Shakeep. : AU't Well that Ende Welt lb L 

• B. As subst. : The treble part In music. 


“ Againe he heard that wondrous h&rmcule. 

Of songs and sweet eomplaiats of louer’s kinds. 
The humane voices snng a triple hia." 

Fa ire fax: Godfrey of Boulogne, xvilL 84. 


Triple Alliance, a. 

History : 

1. A tresty entered into by Great Britain, 
Sweden, and Holland against Louis XIV., in 

1668. 


2. A treaty between Great Britain, France, 
and Holland againet Spain, 1717. 

3. An alliance between Great Britain, Russia, 
and Austria, against France, Sept. 28, 1798. 

4. An alliance between Germany, Austria, 
and Italy, against France and Russia, In 1887. 

“ It Is impossible to sappoee thut be can meditate 
an attack on Austria while the Triple allianco exists." 
—St. James' t Gazette. Dec. 7, 1M7. 

triple counterpoint, a 

Music: A counterpoint In three parts, so 
contrived that each part will serve for bass, 
middle, or upper part as reqnired. 

triple-crown, *. The crown or tiara 
worn by the popes. [Tiara.] 

triple - crowned, o. Having three 
crowns ; wearing a triple crown, as the Pope. 

triple-headed, o. Having three heads : 
as the triple-headed dog, Cerberus. 

triple-ingrain carpet, [Three-ply 

CARPET.] 

triple-nerved, a. 

BoL : The same as Triple-ribbed (q.v.). 

triple-ribbed, a. 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having three ribs, of which 
the two lateral ones emerge from the middle 


one a little above its base. Akin to three- 
ribbed, in which, however, the three riba are 
all unconnected and proceed from the hase. 

triple-salt, j. 

Chem. : A name sometimes applied to salts 
containing three different bases, such as mi- 
crocosinic salt, NXNH^HPO*. (Watts.) 


triple-star, «. 

Astron. : A star which, under a powerful 
telescnpe, is resolved into three, often of dif- 
ferent colours. 7 Andromedsp is a triple star. 
Its principal constituent Is of the third magni- 
tude, and of an orange-yellow colour. The 
two others seem like a single one between the 
fifth and sixth magnitude; both are bluish. 
Of double stars a large number have been 
discovered, there being more than 3000 on 
record. Triple stars are rare, and quadruple 
stara still more so, though some are known. 
Among tiie triple stars the most conspicuous is 
one in the constellation Cancer, while Lyra 
yields us an example of a quadruple star. 
The stare here referred to evidently revolve 
around each other and form one system, 
their periods of rotation having been In some 
cases determine^ with a degree of exactness. 


triple -time, s. 

Music: Time of three beats, or three times 
three beats In a bar, indicated in the signature 
of the movement, thus $ = three minims (or 
their equivalent in time value) in a bar; 
f = three quavers (or their equivalents In time) 
in a bar; with the less usual }, f, and A 
signatures, which mark what ia usually callea 
Compound Triple-time. 

* triple-tree, a The gallows, from the 
two posts and crossbeam of which it was com- 
posed. [Tvburn-tree.] 

“ A wry mooth aa tha triple-tree pats na ead to «1» 
discourse a bo at us."— T. Brovn : Works, lit tS. 


•.triple-turned, a. Three times faith- 
less ; thrice faithless. (Shakesp. : Antony <t 
Cleopatra, Iv. 12.) 

trip -le (le as $1), t>.<. & i . [Triple, a.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To make treble, threefold, or thrice aa 
much, as many, or as great ; to trehle. 

“Tha Taota of many highland estates hare been 
tripled and quadrupled ."— Smith : Wealth of Eations, 
hk. L. eh. ii. 


2. To be three times as great or as many. 

“Thalr loeee . . . did triple oars, as well ia quality 
as in quantity ."— Backluyt : royagm, ii 140. 

B. Intrans . ; To Increase threefold. 


trip '-let, a. & a. [From triple, aa doublet from 
double.) 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A collection or set of three things of a 
kind, or three united. 

2 . One of three children at a birth. ( Colloq .) 

3. (PL) ; Three children at a birth. 

IL Technically : 

1. Music: A gronp of three notes performed 
in the time of two. The triplet ls generally 
Indicated by a slur and the figure 8 . 




si ^ a 
TRIPLET. 

2. Optics: Any arrangement of three lenses 
In combination, either as eye- piece or objective 

3. Poetry: Three verses or lines rhyming 
together. 

B. As adj. : Triple ; consisting of three. 

“ I fruqaeatly make usa of triplet rhymes, and for 
tha same reason because they beuud the sense ; end. 
therefore, 1 generally Jolo these two licenses together, 
and msks the last verse of the triplets Piuderie."— 
Dryden : Virgil ; <£neid. (Dedlo.) 

trip'-lex, s. [L»t.= threefold.] [Triplicate.] 
Music: 

1. The name originally given to a third part 
when added to two other parts, one of which 
was a canto fenno, the other a counterpoint. 
This additional part was generally the upi»er 
part, hence the word treble or triplex came 
to be applied to the canto priroo. 

2. A motet or other composition in three 
parts. 

a Triple-time. 

“The triples r is a good tripping im easura. “—Bhakerp. : 
Twelfth Eight, V. 



fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or. wore, wolf, work, whd, sin; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, se, ce = e ; ey = a; q.u = kv. 


triplicate— tripping 
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trip'-lX-cate, * trip-ll-cat, a. & «. [Lat 

triplicate, pa. par. of iriplico = ; to make 
threefold, tc treble, from triplex , genit. triplets 
threefold, treble, from tri = three, and plico 
» to fold, to weave.] 

A- As adjective : 

1. Made thrice as urich ; trebled, threefold. 

* 2. Three in number. 

-Which brought certain eiP^Uions : the 
one onto the prothouotary Gambon*, the other unto 
Gregory de Laasall*. and the third unto me. —Burnet. 
Record*, voL L, bk. 1L, No. t 
B. As substantive : 

* l. Something consisting or composed of 
three parts or divisions. 

"My triplicate of plenanre know* dangeroua a* well 
«s delightful feature*. m —Scribner' t Magattne, An g., 
1887. p. 507. 

2. A third paper or thing corresponding to 
two others of the same kind. 

triplicate-ratio, s. 

Math, : The ratio of the cubes of two quan- 
tities : thus the triplicate ratio of a to o ia 

Similar volumes are to each other In the 

« a ‘ 

ratio of their homologous lines. 

triplioate-ternate, o, 

Bot. : Thrice temsta ; tritemate. 

trip-li-ca'-tion, a. [Lat. triplicatio, from 
triplicates, pa. par. of tripiico = to trebla.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : The act of trebling or making 
threefold, or adding three together. 

“ Triplication of the «ame diameter of one hundred 
And twenty ." — OlanvUl : Scepti*. 

2. Civil Law: The same as Sor-rejoinder 
I n common law (q.v.). 

tri-pllj'-i-t^, a. [Fr. tripliciti , from Lat 
triplex, genit triplicis = triple.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: The qosllty or state of being 
triple or threefold ; trebleneas. 

-Affect not doplleltle* nor trtjticitl**, nor any oer. 
t*ln number of part* in your division of thing*. — 
Watt* : Lottie. 

2. Astral. : The division of the signs accord- 
ing to the number of the elements, each divi- 
sion consisting of three signs. [Trioon.] 

trip -II - efts' -tate, trip' -IX -nerved, a. 

[Lat. triplex, genit triplicis = threefold, aud 
Eng. costate ; nerved .] 

Bot. : Triple-ribbed (q.v.) ; triply ribbed. 

trip'-lite, s. [Or, TpirrAoCv (triplous) = three- 
fold ; auff. -it«(A/in.); Ger. eisenpecherz, triplit ; 
Fr. manganese phosphate ferrifkre.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
only in Imperfect crystals. Hardness, 4 to 
fi-5 ; sp. gr. 3-44 to 3*8 ; lustre, resinous to 
adamantine ; colour, shades of brown to black ; 
streak, yellowish-gray to browa. Compos. : 
phosphoric acid, 32*7 ; protoxide of iron, 16*6; 
protoxide of manganese, 32*2 ; iron, 6*4 ; 
magnesium, 1*8 ; calcium, 1*5 *, fluorine, 8*8 = 
100, which corresponds with the typical for- 
mula 3 R0P0 6 + RF. 

trlp-ld-blas'-tlc, a. [Gr. rptirAov* ( triplous ) 
= threefold, triple, and 0An<rros (blastos) = a 
sprout, ahoot, or sucker.] 

Embryol. : Of, belonging, or relating to the 
triple division in the blastoderm outside the 
yolk in the ovum of mammals, birds, &c. 
Previous to segmentation the blastoderm ia 
single, then a bilaminar arrangement arises ; 
finally it separates into outer, middle, and 
inner blastodermic membranes : the ectoderm, 
mesoderm, and endoderm ; called by Foster 
and Balfour the epiblaet, meaoblast, and hy- 
poblast. (Quain.) 

trip' -1 6 -close, e. [Gr. rpurAovs (triplous) = 
triple, and xAdtrts ( klasis ) = cleavage ; Qer, 
triploklas.] 

Min. : The same as Thomsonite (q.v.). 


trip-1 d-i'~dlto, e. [Eng. triplite; Gr, eI5os 
(eidos) — form, and auff. -ite (Afro.).] 

Min. : A monoclinic mineral, occurring in 
distinct crystals, also fibrous, divergent, mass- 
ive ; crystals with vertical striations. Hard- 
ness, 4*5 to 5 \ ap. gr. 3*697 ; lustre, vitreous 
to adamantine *, colour, yellowish to reddish 
brown, wine-yellow, hyacinth-red ; etreak, 
grayish white ; fracture, auh-concboidal. Com- 
pos. : phosphoric acid, 31*91; protoxide of 
iron, 16*18 ; protoxide of manganese, 47*86 ; 
water, 4*05 = 100. Formula, R3P2OS + R(OH)2, 
where R = Fe,Mn. Found at Branch field, 


Fairfield County, Connecticut, associated with 
various other minerals new to science, in a 
vein of al bite-granite. 

trlp’-lo-p^, s. [Gr. rpirrAoDs (friplous) = 
threefold, aud 0 $ (ops) = the eye.] 

Optics At PathoL : An affection of the eye 
which causes objects to be seen triple. It is 
much rarer than diplopy (q.v.), and the third 
image is oxeeediagly faint. (Ganot.) 

trlp’-l^, adv. [Eog. tripl(e), a.; -ly.] In a 
triple manner or degree ; trebly, 
triply-ribbed, a. [Triple-ribbed.] 

tri'-pod, * tri-pode, *. & a. [Lat. tripus, 
genit. tripodis, from Gr. rpiwovs ( Iripous ), 
genit. TpirroSos (tripodos) = three-footed, a 
tripod, from rpt* (tri-) = three, and irovs (pews), 
genit. woSos (podo«) = a foot ; Sp. & ltal. tri- 
pode.] 

A. As substantive: 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. A three-legged seat or table. 

2. A pot or caldron used for boiling meat, 
and eitner raised upon a three-legged frame 
or stand, or made with three feet in the same 
piece with itself 

3. A three-legged support for a table, chair, 
surveyor's compass, candelabrum, brazier, or 
other object. 

IL Class. Antiq . : A 
bronze altar, having 
three legs nr feet, and fre- 
quently also three rings 
at the top to serve as 
handles. A tripod was 
one of the attributes of 
Apollo, end originated in 
the custom of seating the 
pythoness, or prophesy- 
ing priestess, in a triple- 
footed seat, over the 
vapour which asceaded 
from • mystic cavern at 
Delphi, and, which was 
believed to have the U 
power of , prodneing ea- J \ ^ 
cred inspiration, and the 
ability of foretelling 
future events. Highly 
ornamented tripods of 
similar form, made of pre- 
cious metals, were given 
as prizes at the Pythian 
games and elsewhere, aud 
were frequently placed as 
votive offerings in the templea. 

“ Within the circle ami* and tripod * lie.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; *£neid r. 148. 

B. As adjective: 

L Having three legs or supports. 

** The** tripod . . . dolmen* . . . never bad. or could 
have had. w aj la.**— ferguuon : Rod* Sion* Monument*. 
p. 45. 

2. Three feet long, 

It* tripod sentence* tired my ear.**— MU* Ldge- 
vtorth : Helen, cb. vli. 

^ Tripod of life: 

Physiol. : The term used by Bichat for the 
brain, heart, and lungs. 

* tri-po'-dX-an, *. [See def.] 

Music: An ancient etrlnged instrument 
in form resembling the Delphic tripod, whence 
ita name. 

trXp'-ft-dft s. [Tripod.] 

Pros. : A aeries of three feet. 

* tri - point' - ed, a. [Pref. lri- t and Eng. 
pointed .] Having three points. 

** Tbe tripobited wrath full violeace of the dead dart.* 
Sglvtter: The Law*, 487. 

trlp'-o-lX, trip'-O-lite, s. [After Tripoli, 
in North Africa, where it occurs in consider- 
able amount ; Ger. tripel.] 

1. Min. & Petrol. : A siliceous deposit, first 
shown by Ehrenberg to consist almost wholly 
of the cast-off shells of Diatoms. Sometimes 
found in deposits of considerable thickness, 
nnd extending over many miles of country 
mostly earthy, but eometimes very hard aad 
compact. 

2. Cool. A Polceonl. : The diatoms in a stra- 
turn of Tripoli at Bilin in Bohemia, where it 
is fourteen feet thick, ara mainly of the 
genus Gaillonella (q.v.). 

3. Comm. : Tripoli was first imported from 
Tripoli itself, hut has since been found in 



a. Caldron of thin 
hronze, »nppo*ed to 
lucreaso the force of 
the prophetlo aound* 
which came from the 
earth ; b. FUtalabou 
which the prle*te» 
•at. 


many other places. It is employed for polish- 
ing metala, marbles, glass, and other bard 
bodies. [Tripoli-powdeb.] 
trlpoli - powder, t. A pulverulent 
substance imported from Germany to be 
used as material for the polishing of steel. 
Like trlpoli, it is composed mainly of dia- 
toms. 

tripoli-alate, a. 

Petrol. : A tripolite (q.v.) which, from vary- 
ing cauaes.haa assumed a lamiaated or slaty 
texture. Sometimes contains much clay, &c. 

Trip'-o-line, a. [See def.] 

1. Of or pertaining to Tripoli, a state and 
city in North Africa. 

2. Pertaining to the mineral tri poll 

Tri-poI -I-tan, a. & #. [See def.] 

A. As ad}. : Relating or belonging to tbe 
town or state of Tripoli. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Tripoli. 

trXp'-o-l$r, s. [Tripoli.] 
tri'-pfts, *. [Tripod.] 

* 1. A tripod (q.v.). 

M And from th* tripo* ru*hed * bellowing •owad." 

itryden : Virgil ; ^neid lii, 114. 

2. In Csmhridge University, a word dating 
from the sixteenth century, and used succes- 
sively in a number of different senses. At 
first it was applied to the stool on which the 
champion of the University sat at tbe dispu- 
tations held at tha admission of Bachelors of 
Arts to their degree ; then it was transferred 
to the Bachelor himself ; still later to the 
humorous, or, in some cases, scurrilous, speech 
with which “ Mr. Tripos” ojiened the proceed- 
ings, and to the verses of the Bachelors at the 
Acta. The honoura-liats were printed (abnut 
1747-8) on the backs of these verses, and so 
tripos came to mean an hnnour-liat, and, last 
of all, the examination itself. Until the year 
1824 there was only one tripos, the Mathe- 
matical ; and up to 1850 only those who had 
obtained honours in mathematics were ad- 
mitted to the Classical examination. The 
degree was unt given for that examination till 
a Tew years later. 

** Such iutere*t a* is now attached to them belong* 

, rather to tbe verse* than to the li*t of the several 
tripo*** (for the name ha* now at la*t oorne to 
degree examination*) which have been circulated 
already •ererolly.**— C, Wordtworth : Bcholn Acad*- 
mica, 20. 

trXp'-pant, a. [Trip, v.] 

Her. : A term applied to 
beasts of chase, as passant 
is to beasts of prey, &c. 

The animal is represented 
with the right foot lifted 
up, and the other three, as 
it were, upon the ground, 
as if trotting. Counter trippant. 
trippant is when two ani- 
mals are borne trippant contrary ways, as if 
passing each other out of the field. 

* trippe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A small piece 
(of cheese). 

" A godde* kichal, or a tripp • of chee*o.“ 

C/iuucer: C. T.. 7.82k 

trip'-per, s. [Eng. trip, v., -er.) 

1. One who trips or walks nimbly ; one 
who trips or trips up ; a dancer. 

" Begone, ye sylvan tripper * of the greeo _ 

Fly after night, and overtake the moon. 

Dryden : A’i>«y Arthur, lr. L 

2. A street-railway employee who works, and 
la paid, by the trip. ( V. 8. Local.) 

3. An excursionist. 

•fr Oftea in the compound cheap-tripper. 
tripper-np, s. (See extract.) 

•• Mr. Wynne E. Baxter Vim probably, through hi* 
vocation, aa large on acquaintance with the *eamy 
aide of metropolitan life m most people, vet even he 
whs nuzxled when a witueea nt the East End inquest 
yesterday alluded to ‘ trippert-up. aa thoagh everyone 
Should know them m they would Laker*, hutchers. 
grocer*, or other tradesmen. To the Coroners per- 
plexed question, 'What is thatt Insjiector Read 
answered: *A man who trip* you np and rob* you. 
If you make a nolea they Jump on you. — Da\l% 
Chronicle . Nov. 16, 1887. 



trXp-pftt, [Trip.] 

Mach.: A projection Intended to strike 
eome object at regularly recurrent intervals. 
A cam, iiffcer, toe, wiper, foot, &c. 

trip -pXng, pr. par., a., & s. [Trip, «.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 


fcSb, poftt, cat, ?eU. chorus, fhia. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sto, a?; expect, 

-dan. -tlan= shan. -tlon, -slon = shiin ; -tlon, -#ion = 2 hun. -clous, -Uous, -slous = shus. -ble. -41e. *o. - bfl. 
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trippingly— trisection 


B. Aa adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Quick, nimble, lively. 
(See extract under Triplex, 3.) 

2. Her . ; The same as Trippant (q.v.). 

C. As substantive: 


1. The act or state of ooe who trips. 
* 2. A light dance. 


** Here be without dock or ood. 

Other tripping* to be trod.** 

. . , Milton: Cemu*, ML 

tripping-line, a. 

Naut. : A rope used in lifting a spar whiis 
disengaging it from its usual attachments, 
previous to sending it down. 


tripping-valve, s. A valve moved re- 
currently by the contact of soma other part 
of the machinery. 


trip'-puig-ly, * trip-ping-1 le, adv. [Eng. 
tripping; -It/.] In a tripping manner; with a 
light, nimble, and quick step ; nimbly ; with 
rapid but clear enunciation ; fluently. 

“ Aud thU ditty, after roe. 

Slug, And deuce it tripjringlg," 

Shakcup : Midsummer Right’ * Dream, r. 1. 

t trip'-pist, «. [Eng. trip , v. ; One 

who goes oq a trip ; an excursionist. (Modem 
slang.) 

“ With returning appetite came the dealre to the 
convivial ocean trippist . to *et Mil again for tho Medi- 
terranean."— Modem Society. Jan. 1 C, 1886, p. 117. 

trtpp'-kS-Ite, *. [After Dr. Paul Trippke, 
the mineralogiat ; auff. -ite (Jlfwi.).] 

Min. : A mineral of uncertain chemical 
composition, occurring la small, brilliant crys- 
tals with oliveoite, ia cavities in cuprite, at 
Copiapo, Chili. Crystallization, tetragonal ; 
colour, bluish green. A qualitative examina- 
tion showed that it was essentially an arsenite 
of copper, with the suggested formula (nCuO, 
AsjOa); but, ia the opinion of E. S. Dana, it 
probably requires a further chemical investi- 
gation. 


trip'-aa cum, «. [Gr. ( tripsin ) =» rub- 

bing, friction ; rpiput (tribo) = to rub.] 

Bot. : A genus of Kottboelleae, from the 
wanner parts of North America. Spikes soli- 
tary or three together, the upper male, the 
lower fsmale ; male glume two-flowered, female 
one-flowered. Tripsacum dactyloides, the 
Buffalo-grass of the United States and £ha 
Gama-grass of Mexico, is highly valued as 
fodder. 


trip -sis, a. [Gr., from rptfita ( tribo) to rub.] 

* 1. Ord. 1/ing. : The act of reducing a sub- 
stance to powder ; trituratioa. 

2. Med. : The process of shampooing (q.v.), 

trip -ter-oiis, a. [Tripterus.] Three-winged. 
(Said of a leaf.) 


trtp'-ter-tis, 5. [Pref. tri-, aad Gr. irrepoV 
(ptero7i) = a feather, a wing, anything wing- 


PalceorU. : A genua of Fishes, order Sauro- 
dipterini, with one British species, from the 
Lower Devon iau of Orkney. 


trip-ter-^g'-l-iim, «. [p re t tri-, and Gr. 
nrepvy tov (pterugion) = a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Blenoiidse, with nume- 
rous species from tropical seas, the Mediter- 
ranean, Australia, and New Zealand. There 
are three distinct dorsal fins, the two anterior 
spinous. 


trip'-tich, a. [Triptych.] ' 

trip tfl'-i-in, s. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. irrtXov 
( ptilon ) = a feather ; so named from the three 
divisions of the pappus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Nassavieae. Pretty annual 
Composites, sometimes cultivated ia English 
gardens. They are used in South America, 
on account of their dryness, as everlasting 
flowers, 


fcrip-tol-^-msc'-a, a. [Named after Tpnr- 
toAc/ao? ( TriptoUmoa ), an Eleusinian, who 
spread the worship of Demeter, and was said 
to have invented the plough.] 

Bot. : An old genus of Dalbergieae, reduced 
by Bentham to a sub-genue of Dalbergia. 
Known apeciea three, all from Brazil. Trees 
or woody climbers, with unequally-pinnate 
leaves. The epeciee were formerly believed 
to yield the rosewood of commerce. Now the 
greater part of it ie known to come from 
Dalbergia nigra. 


* trip' -tots, a. (Lat. t rip tot urn , from Gr. 
rpi ittoito v (triptoton), from rpt- (tri-) = three, 
and ittwtos (ptotos) = falling ; trruxns (ptosis) 
— a grammatical case of a word.] 

Gram. : A noun having three cases only. 

trip -t^ch, • trip'-tyeh-Sn, s. [Gr. rpiV- 
rvxov (triptuchon), from rpi- (tri-) — three, and 
irruf ( ptux), genit. irrvxoq (ptuchos) = a fold, a 
folding.] 

1. A writing tablet in three parts, two of 
which might be folded over the midi 11a part ; 
hence, sometimes, a book or treatise in three 
parts or sections. 

2. A picture, carv- 
ing, or other repre- 
sentation, generally 
on panel, with two 
hanging doors or 
leaves, by which it 
could be closed in 
front. Triptyehs 
were constructed of 
various materials 
end dimensions; 
ivory and enamelled 
triptyehs were 
adorned with sacred 
subjects snd em- 
blems. They were 
frequently used for 
altar-pieces. The central figure is usually 
complete ia itself. The subsidiary designs on 
either side of it are smaller, and frequently 
correspond in size aod shape to one-half of the 
principal picture. 

t trl-pu'-dl-a-r^, a. [Lat. tripudium — 

measured stamping, a leaping, a solemn re- 
ligions dance.] Pertaioiug to dancing; per- 
formed by dancing. 

"And Claudtue Pulcher underwent the like eoc- 
cesee*. wheu he contemned the tripudiary augur*- 
tlone. —Brotene: Vulgar Errourt, hk. L, ch. xL 

t trl-pu'-dl-ate, v.i. [Lat tripudiatum, 

sup. of tripudio = to leap, to dance.] To 
dance. 



TRIPTYCH. 


• tri p u-di a - tlon, i. [Tri pudi ate.] The 
act of daociag. 

‘‘The tonle of man . . . dances to the musicall (tires 
of the cogitations, which is that tripudiation of the 
nymphs.* —Rocon : On Learning , hk. iL, oh. xiiL 

tri-p^rr'-a-mld, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
pyramid (q.v.).] A kind of spar composed 
of three-sided pyramids. 

trl-que-tra (pi. trlque'-tree), s. [Lat 
triquetra = a triangle.] 

]. Anat. (PL): Small, irregularly- she ped 
pieces of bone, principally in the occipito- 
parietal suture. First observed by "Wormius, 
whence they are often called Wormian Bones. 

2. Arch. : An interlaced ornament, of fre- 
quent occurrence on eariy northern monu- 
menta. 


tri-que -troils, * tri-que'-tral, a. [Lat. 
triquetrus = triangular.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Three-sided, triangular ; 
having three plane or concave sides. 

2. Bot. : Having three sides or aagles. 

Three-edged (q.v.). 

tri-ra'-dl-ate, trl-ra'-dl-at-ed, a. [Pref. 
tri-, and Eng. radiate, radiated.] Having 
th re j rays. (Owen.) 

trI-rSct-&n'-gu~lar, a. [Pref. tri-, and 
Eng. rectangular.] 'Applied to a 8phertcal 
triangle, whose angles are all right aagles. 

tri'-reme, s. [Lat. triremis = (e.) a trireme, 
(a.) having three banks of oars : tri — three, 
and remus = an oar; Fr. trireme ; Sp. & ltal. 
trireme.] 

Class. Antiq. : A galley or vessel having 
three ranks or benches of oars oa each side, 
a common class of war-ship among the ancient 
Romans, Greeks, Csrthaginians, &c. They 
were also provided with larga square sails, 
which could be raised during a fair wind, to 
relieve the rowera. When two ships engaged, 
if tolerably well matched, tha great object 
aimed at by each was, either by running up 
suddenly alongside of the enemy, to sweep 
away or disable a large number of his oara, 
or, by bearing down at speed, to drive the 
beak frill into his side or quarter, in which 
case the plsnks were generally atova in, and 
the -vessel went down. But if one of the 
parties was so decidedly inferior in seaman- 


ship as to be unable to cope with his an- 
tagonist ia such mauceuvres, he eudeavonredv 
as hs approached, to grapple with him, and 




trireme. 

From an ancient fresco of tho flight of Helen and 
Paris, discovered early iu tho eighteenth century In 
the Faroes* Garden a, Rome. 

then the result was decided, as upon land, by 
the numbers and bravery of the combatants. 

"Some indeed fancy a different original of thee* 
name#, aa that in the trireme*, for example, cither 
that there were three banka one after the other on a 
level, or three rowera cat upon one bank ; or el«* three 
ineu tugged all together at one oar: hut this is con- 
trary, not ouly to the authority of th# elawicks, hut 
to the figures of the trireme* still appearing in eoclent 
monuments, *— Rennet; Antiquities of Rome, pt iL 
hk. iv. 

tri-rhom-boid'-al, a. [Pref. tri-, snd Eng. 
rhomboidal.] Having the form of three 
rhombs. 

* trl-s&c-ra-men-tar'-l-an, s. [Pref. tri-, 
and Eng. sacramentarian.] 

Church Hist. : A controversial name given 
to those Reformers who maintained that the 
sacraments of Baptism, the Lord's Supper, 
and Penance were necessary to salvation. 
This opinion was held by some Lutherans at 
Leipslc, and was advocated in Eoglsnd in tha 
Institution of a Christian Man, published in 


tris-ig'-l-Sn, a. [Gr. neut. of Tpiaoyiog (frfs- 
agios) -= thrice holy : rpiq (tris) = three, snd 
oyios ( hagios ) = holy.] One of ths doxologiea 
of the Eastern Church, repeated in the fonn 
of versicle and responses by the choir iu 
certain parts of the liturgy, aad so called 
from the triple recurrence in it of the word 
hagios = holy. 

called the trlia- 
to be eung In all 
►rid."— Bp. Bull : 

Tri-s^U'-i-dae, a. pi. [Eccles. Lat, from Gr.' 
rpts (Iris), aad <rx<£<o (schizd) = to cut.] 

Church Hist. : A sect of Sabellian heretics, 
mentioned by St. Augustine as maintaining 
the opinion that the Divine nature is com- 
posed of three parts, one of which ia named 
the Father, tha second the Son, and the third 
the Holy Ghost ; and that tha union of these 
parts constitutes tha Trinity. (Blunt.) 

trise, v.t. [Trice.] 

Naut. : To haul and tie up ; to trice. 

"Did *oftly trise them with long pulley* fastened to 
tbe Mtim,"— jVortA: Plutarch; Eunumc c 

trl-sSct, v.t. [Lat. tri — three, and sect us, 
pa, par. of seco = to cut] To cut or divide 
into three equal parts. 

" Could I not . . . hy adding water have hlaected or 
trisected a drop." — De (fuinoeg .• Opium-eater, pi 123. 

tri-sSct'-ed, pa. par. or a, [Trisect.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Trifid ; triparted (q.v.). 

tri-sec -tion, a. [Lat. tri — three, and aectio 
= a cutting, a section.] The division or 
cutting of anything into three parts ; specif., 
in geometry, th8 division of an angie into 
three equal parta. The trisection of an angls 
ia a problem of great celebrity amongst the 
ancient mathematicians. It belongs to the 
same class of problems as the duplication of 
ths cube, and the insertion of two geometrical 
means between two given lines. Like them, 
it has hitherto been found beyond tha range 
of elementary geometry; but it may be 
effected by means of the conia sections, and 
some other curves, as tha conchoid, quad 
ratrix, &c. 


” Hereto agree* the •eraphlcal hym, 
gion. Holy. holy. holy. 4c., that u»ed 
churchea throughout the Chriatixu wc 
Works, hi. 368. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amldftt, what* fall* father; we* wet, here, camel* her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wql£ work, who, sAn; mate, cdb, cure, quite, car* rule, full; try, Syrian. *e, ce — e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


trisepalous— trithing 
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tri- Be -pal -ous, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
sepawus.) * 

Bot. (Of a calyx ) : Consisting of three sepals. 

tri-sor'-i-al, tri-ser'-i-ate, o. [Pref. tri-, 
and Eng. serial , seriate (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Arranged in three rows, which are 
not necessarily opposite to each other ; tri- 
fsrious. 

tri-se'-tum, s. [Pref. tri-, and Lat. seta =■ a 
thick, stiff hair.] 

Bot. : A sub-genus of Arena. Perennial 
grasses, with the spikelet9 compressed, the 
lowest flower bisexual ; fruit gisbrous, deeply 
fbiTowed, free. British species one, Arena 
( Trisctum ) Jlavescens, ths Golden Oat or Yellow 
Oat-grass. (Sir J. Hooker.) It is common in 
rich pastures, and is a favourite of sheep. 

* tris-h&g'-I-on, &. [Trisagion.] 

tri$' - mus, $. [Gr. Tpttrpos (trismos) = the 
making a shrill noise.] 

Pathol : Lockjaw, a variety of tetanus, 
marked by spastic rigidity of the muscles of 
the lower jaw. Two kinds are usually dis- 
tinguished : Trismus nascentium f which often 
attacks infants soon after birth, and trau- 
matic trismus, which may aris9 from a cold 
or a wound, and attacks persons of all ages. 

trisoo-ta-ho'-drfin, s. [Gr. rpis (tris) = 
thrrce, and Eng. octahedron (q.v.).] 

Geom. : A solid bounded by twenty-four 
equal faces, three corresponding to each faca 
of an octahedron. 

tri'-sp&st, tri-sp&s'-ton, a. [Gr. rpt* (tri-) 
— three, and o-n-dw (spao) — to draw.] 

Mech. : A tackle with three blocks. 

tri-sper-mous, a. [Pref. tri-; Gr. <riUpp.a 
(sperma) — seed, and Eng. suff. -oi/s.] 

Bot. (Of an ovary, a fruit, or a cdl) : Having 
three seeds. 

tri-splAnch'-nic, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
splanchnic (q.v.).] 

Anat. : Of or belonging to ths sympathetic 
nerve, which distributes ita branches to the 
organs in the thre9 great splanchnic cavities, 
ths head, ths chest, and the abdomen. 

tri-spor'-Io, a. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. <nr<ipos 
(sporos), airopd (spora) ~ a seed.] 

Bot. : Having three spores. 

* trist, a. [Fr. triste, from Lat. tristls.] Sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy. 

Amazed, ashamed. disgraced, *ad. ilient, trUt, 
Alone he would all day la darkoes»e alt." 

Fairefax ; Godfrey of Boulogne, xHL S9. 

tris-ta-ni-a, a. [Named by Robert Brown 
after M. Tristan, a French botanist.] 

Bot. : A genns of Leptosperme®. Leaves 
linear ; flowers yellow ; petals five ; stamens 
in five parcels. Australian shrubs, sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses. 

* tris to, s. [Trvbt.] 

* triste, v.t. & i. [Trust.] 

tri-stbm'-ma, a. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. <rrip.p.a. 
emma) = a wreath, a garland.] 

Bot. : A genus of Meisstome®. Tropical 
African shrubs, with quadrangular stems, 
involucrate heads of flowers, and a four or 
five-celled, baccate fruit. The berries of Trf- 
stemma virusanum are given in the Mauritius 
as a remedy for syphilis. 

* trist- ful, a. [Eng. trist; -ful(l).J Sad, 
sorrowful, gloomy, melancholy. 

** HU tristful vitage clearing op a little over hi* roast 
neck of real."— Lamb : South Sea Souse. 

* trist - ful - ly, adv. [Eng. tristful; - ly .] 

Badly, sorrowfully. 

tri-stlch'-l-ns, «. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. ori'xos 
(aficftoi) = s row, order, or line.] 

Palceont. : A genus of fossil fishes. Known 
species two, from the Coal Measures near 
Glasgow, in Scotland, and Fermanagh, in 
Ireland. (Agassiz.) 

tris-ti-chop r -tbr-US, a. [Gr. rpi<rr%xte 
(tristichos)^ in three rows, and rrrepov (pteron) 
= afin.] [Tristi cnous.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Holoptychiid® (by 
some authorities placed with the Rhizodon- 
tidse), from the Old Red Sandstone. 


tris'-tlch-ous, o. [Pref. tri-, and Gr. ori'xos 
(stichos) = a row, order, line.] 

Bot. : Arranged on ths stem in three vertical 
rows. Used of arrangement or phyilotaxis of 
leaves on the stems of grasses. If measure- 
ment be made from any leaf one-third round 
the stem, a second leaf is just above the point 
reached ; if another third be measured, there 
wiil be a third leaf above ; and, if the remain- 
ing third be measured, there will be a fourth 
leaf just above the first. Thus, when there 
are a sufficient number of leaves to show the 
phyilotaxis, they will be found to be Inserted, 
as defined, in three vertical rows. 

* trls-tl'-ti-ate (ti as shi), v.t. (Lat. tris - 
titia, from tristis = sad.] To make sad. 

"Nor U there any whom calamity doth so much 
triititiate as that lie never see* the flashes of some 
warming ]oy.“— Feltham : Resolves, pt i.. re*. 41. 

tris -to-ma, a. [Gr. rpiarof. io« (tristomos) = 
three-mouthed : pref. tri-, and Gr. crrcpa 
(stoma) = the mouth.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Tristoroid® 
(q.v.). Body consisting of a broad and flat 
disk, having behind its inferior face a iarge 
cartilaginous sucker. Tristoma coccineum, a 
species of an inch or more in breadth, and of a 
lively red colour, is attached to the gills of 
many fishes in the Mediterranean. 

trfs-tom'-I-dse, a. pi. [Pref. tristom(a); Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suit -idee.] 

Zoo*. ; A family of Trematoda, furnished 
with three suckers, two small ones at the an- 
terior extremity, with the mouth between 
them, and a larger one at the posterior ex- 
tremity. They ar9 chiefly parasitic on the 
gills of fishes. 


Tris -tram, s. [See def.] 

MythoL : A Cornish hero, one of the Knlghta 
of the Round Table. 

Tristram’s book, a. Any book on hunt- 
ing or hawking. 

Tristram’s knot, i. 

Bot. : Cannabis saliva, (Britten ft Holland.) 

* trist'-Jr, a. [Lat. tristis .] Sad, sorrowful, 
dejected. 

“ The king «u tristy aod heavy of etaeer." 

Aihmole : Theatrum .Ghemicum, p. 264. 



tri -suL tri -su-la, a. [Sansc.] 

Buddhism: An ornament very commonly 
occurring In old Bnddhist sculpture, on old 
coins, &c. Ita meaning is not ascertained. 
According to R&nusat, it represents the flv9 
elements of the 
material universe, 
and General Cun- 
ningham comes to 
the same conclu- 
sion, though by a 
different process. 

(See extract) 

“ The Trisul would 
be the emblem of 

Buddba himself. 

Juit as the eroas U TRISUL. 

placed oo the altar 

of the Christian Churches, oo the gable*. and every- 
where about the building, to signify CbrUt or Chrf*- 
tiauity, *o thii emblem may have been used to signify 
the founder of the religion at a time when personal 
representation* of him were not knowa ."— Fergussont 
Tree 4 Serpent Worship, p. 116. 


* tri -sulo, * tri-siilk, a. & a. [Lat. tri- 
sulcus, from tri — three, and sulcus = a furrow.] 

A. As subst. : Something beving three forke ; 
a trident. 

“Cooeider the threefold effect of Jupiter** trisulk, 
to barn, discuss, and terebrate." — Browns : Vulgar 
Errours, bk. it., ch. vL 

B. As adj. : Three-forked ; having three 
tines or teeth. 

“ Japiter coofoand me with his Ugh tniag.”— 

Urquhart: Rabelais, bk. IL, cb. xxxit 


* tri-sul -cate, a. [Trisulc.] Having three 
forks ; tridentate. 

“That horl* the bolt trisulcate.” 

Percy: Reliques; St. George for England. 


tri-a^l-l&b-Ic, tri-s^l-l&b-io-al, a. 

[Pref. tri-, and Eng. syllabic , syllabical.] Of 
or pertaining to a trisyllable ; consisting of 
three syllables. 


adv. [Eng. trisyl - 
labical ; -ly.] Tn th9 manner of a trisyllable ; 
in three syllables. 

trl-s^T-la-ble, t. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
syllable (q*v-X] A word consietlog of three 
syllables. 


trite, a. [Lat tritus, pa. par. of tero = to rub, 
to wear.] Used until it has become worn out, 
and so lo9t its novelty and freshne99 ; hack- 
neyed, commonplace, stale. 

*■ To many perhaps it may seem vulgar and trite ; 
•0 that di*course thereon, like a story oiten told, may 
be uauseous to their tun."— Barrow : Sermons, voL iiL, 
ser. K. 

trit-e-lei'-a, trit-e-le -ja (J as y), s. 

[Pref. fri- = three, and reAetos (fsleioa) = com- 
plete. Named from the completely ternary 
arrangement of the parts. 1 
Bot. : A genns of Scille®. Perianth salver* 
shaped, the limb six-parted ; stamens six, in 
two rows ; stigma three-lobed ; seeds many. 
American liliaceous plants, with blue or white 
llowers. 


trite'-l^, adv. [Eng. trite ; -ly.) In a trite or 
commonplace manner ; stalely. 

“ I grant It to bo a tritely vulgar aayiog, hut it has 
everything to do with truth ."— Daily Telegraph, 
Oct J4. 1885. 


trite'-n£ss, a. [Eng. trite ; -ness.) The quality 
or stat9 of being trite, commonplace, or hack- 
neyed ; staleness. 

“Sermon* which, while they preach the gospel to 
the poor, disgust oot the faatidioua ear of modern 
elegance by triteness or rulgerlty. Wrangham: Ser- 
mons. (Pref.) 

tri-ter'-nate, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. ter- 
nate (q.v.)’.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having the common petiola 
divided into three secondary petioles, each* of 
which Is again sub-divided into three ternary 
petioles, each bearing three leaflets, as the 
leaf of Epimedium alpinum. 


tri -the-I§m, a. [Eccles. Lat. tritheismus.) 

Church Hist. : Tlie doctrine which teaches 
that there are three Gods, instead of three 
Persons in ths Godhead. According to Cyril 
of Jerusalem this teaching was introduced by 
tiie Gnostica in the second ceutury. In the 
sixth century a philosophic doctrine of Tri- 
theism was formulated by Ascusnages, of Con- 
stantinople, who was banished for his heresy 
by Justinian. The opinions of Ascusnages 
were adopted by one of his pnpil9, Philopomis, 
who founded a sect called after him. With 
Philoponus was associated for many years a 
bishop nf Tarau9, named Conon, who differed 
from his friend on the subject of the resurrec- 
tion, and like him founded a sect, the Conon- 
ites. Tritheism was revived by Roscellinus, 
in the eleventh century, who taught that the 
name God was the abstract idea of a genus 
containing the three Persons, the Father, the 
Son, and the Holy Ghost Ha we9 opposed 
by St. Anselm in his treatise de Fide Trini- 
tatis, and condemned by the Council of Sola- 
sons (a.d. 1092), where he recanted. 1 In 1691 
the heresy was again revived. Dr. Sherlock, 
Dean of St. Paul's, published A Vindication 
of the Doctrine of the Holy and Ever-blessed 
Trinity , in which he maintained that “there 
are three Infinite distinct minds and sub- 
stances in the Trinity,” and that “the Three 
Persons in the Trinity are three distinct 
infinite minds or substances.” Dr. South 
opposed the dean, and a long controversy 
ensued. Tn 1695, in a sermon before the 
University of Oxford, the preacher maintained 
the theory of Dr. Sherlock, which was con- 
demned by the heads of houses as “false, 
impious, and heretical.” A controversy fol- 
lowed of so serione a character that it was 
suppressed by an Order in Council, and 
tnsasnres were taken to stop the publication 
of Anti trinitarian books, which hsd been 
issned in great numbers during the contro- 
versy. [Hutchinsonians.] 

tri-the-ist, S. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. theist.) 
One who believes in three distinct gods ; an 
adherent of tritheism (q.v.). 


n-the-Xst-Io, tri-the-fst-fo-al, «. 

[Eng. tritheist; -ic, -tcaZ.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to tritheism. 

M The tritheistical argument appears then to be a* 


• tri-the-ito, a [Gr. Tpi- (tri-) = three, and 
Qioc (theos) = god.] The same as Tbitheibt 
( q.V.). 


• tri’- thing, a. [A.S.] One of three divi- 
sions into which a shire or county waa 
divided ; a riding, as in Yorkshire. [Riding, a.J 
“When a county Is divided ioto three ol these 
intermediate Jurisdiction*, they are called tritMnfjs, 
which were anciently governed by « trithing-reeve. — 
Blackstone : Comment. (I a trod.) 


boil, b6^ ; poilt, jiffrl ; cat, jell, chorus, 9 hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, $hi s; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — t 
-dan, -tlan = sham -tlon, -slon = shun; -lion, -$lon — zhfin. -cions, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, <S:c. = b$l, 
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trithionic— triumph 


• trithing-reeve, s. A governor of a 
tritfaiog. 

tri-thi-on'-ic, a. [Pref. tri~; Gr. $ciov(theion) 
= sulphur, and suff. -ic.] Containing three 
atoms of sulphur in the acid. 

trlthionlc-acld, *. 

Chem. : H.^Oe. Sulphuretted byposul- 

E huric acid. A limpid, ioodorous liquid, 
aving a sour and somewhat bitter taste, ob- 
tained by gently heating an aqueous solution 
of acid potasaic sulphite with sulphur. It is 
permanent ia the dilute state, but on attempt- 
ingto concentrate it, even in a vacuum, it de- 
coniiK>9ea, sulphurous oxide being evolved. 
The sa Its are but little known, aad are very 
unstable. 

• trit'-Io-al, a. [Eag. trtt(e); Acal.] Trite, 
commonplace, atala. 

" Ho t|ipenn from a tritical philosophy to have 
carried hi* ancmnmoQ credulity into our British, 
Roman, and Dano-Saxon archeology."— Worton: Hitt. 
Kiddhtffton. 

* trlt'-fc-al-lft adv. [Eng. tritical; -ly.] In 
a trite or commonplace manner ; tritely. 

♦ trlt'-Io-al-nSss, *. [Eng. tritical ; - ness .] 
The quality or atate of beiag tritical or trite ; 
triteness. 

"Where there ia not a triticedneet or mediocrity In 
the thought, it can never be sunk Into the genuine 
and perfect bathoa."— Pop* : Martimu ScribUru* . 

t Irft'-I-jIn, i. {Mod. Lat. frfiic(*m); -in.] 
Chem . .* The gluteo of wheat 

trit'-I-ciim, s. [Lat = wheat ; according to 
Varro, from iritus, pa. par. of Uro — to bruise.] 
JSot: Whest, Wheat-gras* ; a genus of Hordese 
or Hnrdeaceae. Spikeleta solitary, sessile, 
distichous, compressed; tha sides, not the 
backa, of tha glnmes and florets, directed to 
the rachis, maay-flowered. Empty glumes, 
two, unequal, shorter than the flowering 
glumes. Flowering glumes herbaceous, rigid, 
many-nerved or without nerves. Palca with 
dilate nerves. Scales ovate, entire, citiato ; 
stigma a subsessile ; ovary hairy at the top ; 
fruit grooved. Known species twenty, from 
temperate regions. Soma species are annual, 
others perennial. Many botanists limit tha 
genua Triticum to the first section, calliog 
tbe second Agropyruin. Some of the species 
are widely distributed, that known as Couch 
Grass (21 repent) beiag among the most 
common, but tbe seeds of none of them 
except Wheat (71 wlgare) are of any value. 
The native oountry of wheat is oot known. 
It has been generally sapposed to be central 
Asia, aad it has been reported as growing wild 
In Mesopotamia aad elsewhere, but these 
reports lack proof. Of the other species T. 
canicum , the Fibrous-rooted Wheat-grass, ta 
from one to three feet blgb, aad ia frequent 
In woods and oo hanks in Western Europe. 
21 junceum, the Rushy Sea Wh eat- grass, ia 
found og Bandy sea shores, flowering ia July 
and August It (tears large shining spikeleta. 
Coucb-gruas (21 repent) is a troublesome weed, 
its creeping root stocks rendering It difficult to 
extirpate. Ia times of scarcity its roots have 
been employed aa food, aad also have been 
used ae a source of beer, as a medicine, Ac. 

tri-t^-chor'-ite, *. [ Or . rpm>? (tritos) = 

third; vcopew (choreo)— to follow, and aaff. 
-itt (Mirt.).] 

Min. ; A fibre -columnar mineral, having 
its cleavage parallel to the direction of the 
fibres. Hardness, 3*5; ap. gr. 6*25; colour, 
blackish- to yellowish-brown. An analysis 
yielded : vanadic acid, 24*41 ; arsenic acid, 
8*76 ; protoxide of lead, 53*90; protoxide of 
copper, 7*04 ; protoxide of zinc, 11*06= 100*17, 
having the approximate formula RgVjOg, where 
R=Pb,Cu,Zn. It ia related to eusynchite 
and araeoxene (q.v.). 

tri-to ma, a. [Pref. tri- f and Gr. ( Untie) 

ss a cutting.] 

Del. : A genua of Hemerocalle*. Fine aloe- 
like plants, but with grassy leaves ; their in- 
florescence a spike of red or orange fiowera, 
natives of tha Cape of Good Hope. Three or 
four are cultivated to English gardens, where 
they cootinua in flower till late in autumo. 
In winter they need the protection of a frame. 

tri'-ti mite, s. [Or. rptropof (trttomos) = 
thrice-cut; aaff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An iaometric mineral of tetrahedral 
habit. Hardness, 5*5; ap. gr. 8*9 to 4*66; 


Instre, vitreous ; colour, brown ; atreak, dirty 
yellowiah-gray. Compos, doubtful, analyses 
varying much, nue of the most careful yield- 
ing, SiOo, 15*38; 8nO s , 0*74; Ta0 3) ZrO 2 (?), 
8*63; Ce^0 3 , 4*48; A1 2 0 3 , 1*61; Fe^, 2*27; 
Mn20 3 , 0*49; CeO, 10*66; LaO,DiO, 44*05 ; 
YO, 0*42 ; MgO, 0*16 ; CaO, 6*41 ; BaO, 0*19 : 
8rO, 071 ; NaO, 0*56 ; KO, 2*10 ; HO, 5 *63 = 
99*49. Found in the island of Lamd, near 
Brevig, Norway, associated with leucopb&ue 
aod mosandrite in a syenite. 

Tri'-tSn, s. [Lat, from Or. Tpiruv ( Triton ) = 
a Triton.] 

1. Class. Mythol : A powerful sea-deity, son 
of Poaeidon (Neptune) by Ampbitrite, or, ac- 
cording to aome, by Sileno or Salacia. Ha 
dwelt with his father in a golden palace oo 
the bottom of the sea. He could calm the 
ocean, and abete storms. He was generally 
represented as blowing a shell, and with a 
body above the waist like that of a mau, and 
below like a dolphin. Many of tha sea-deities 
were calied Tritoua by the i»oets. 

" Tbe bourse alarm of Triton* sounding abell.” 
Cowper: /future Unimpaired by Tim*. 

2. Zoology: 

(1) A genus of Salawand rinse, with aixteeo 
species, widely distributed In temperate and 
aub-tropical regions. Body covered with 
warty tubercles, four toes oo anterior, and 
five on posterior limbs, all without rails ; no 
parotids ; glandular porea above and behind 
the eyes, and a series of similar pores arranged 
longitudinally on each aide of tha body ; mala 
with well-marked discontinuous crest on back 
and tail; tongue globular, partially free at 
tbe aide*, free behind, where It is pointed. 
Sixteen species are known, foand in tbe 
eastern United States, California, and Oregon, 
also in Europe, north Africa, China, aod Japan. 
They are known uoder tbe popalar name of 
Newt, or Eft, the Great Water Newt, including 
the Smooth Newt or Eft, the Marbled Newt, Ac. 

(2) A genus of Muricidae (Woodward), ac- 
cording to aome other authorities, of Casal- 
didse, with 100 recent species, from tbe Weat 
Indies, Mediterranean, Africa, India, China, 
the Pacific, aod Western Australia, ranging 
from low water to ten or twenty fathoms, 
and ooe minute apecles has been dredged at 
fifty fathoms. The Great Triton (T. tritonis) 
is the conch blown as a trumpet by the Aus- 
tralian and Polynesian natives. Fossil species 
forty-five, from the Eocene afBritaio, Franca, 
and Chili. 

(3) Any individual of either af the genera 
described above. f(l), (2).] 

^ A triton among the minnows : Ooe greater 
than hia fellows. (Cf. Shaketp. ; Coriolamis. 
iii. 1.) 

tri'-tone, a. [Gr. rplra rat (trite nos) = of three 
tones.] [Tone, *.] 

Music: An augmented fourth, cootaialng 
three whole tones. The use of the tritone 
wasaacientlyforbiddea in harmony or counter- 
point, as it was regarded in the light of what 
ia called s false relation. It waa not per- 
mitted to be employed in tbe upper note of 
ooe chord and the lower note of the following. 
In each case it was called mi contra fa (q.v.). 

tri-to'-nl-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from triton (q.v.).] 

1. Bot. : A geuus of Iridacese. About 
twenty-five species, all from Southern Africa, 
are cultivated in British green houses; they 
have yellow, nraoge, pink, red, blue, or green- 
ish fiowera, and are handsome when ia bloom. 

2. Zool. : The type-genua of Tritoniadae 
(q.v.), with thirteen species, from Norway and 
BriUio ; found under stonea at low water to 
twenty-five fathoms. Animal elongated ; ten- 
tacles with branched filaments ; veil tuber- 
culated or digitated ; gills Id a single series; 
mouth with horny jaws, stomach simple. 

tri-to-w'-a-dse, • trl ton l-dso, s. pi. 
[Mod. Lat. tritonia; Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. 
-ufo.] 

Zool. : A geuus of Tectibranchiata (q.v.), 
with nine genera (Woodward), to which Tate 
adds another. Here. Animal with laminated, 
plumose, or papillose gills, arranged along 
the sides of the back ; tentacles retractile 
ioto sheathe, lingual membrane with one 
central and numerous lateral teeth ; orifices 
on the right side. 

* tri-ttfn'-I-dao, s. pL [Tritoniad,*.] 
trf-tor'-I-iim, s. [Tritdricm.] 


tri-ttfx'-ide, *. [Prcf. fri-; t coaoecL, and 

Eog. oxide.] 

Chem. : A term formerly used to denote the 
third in a aeries of oxides, the first and second, 
terms of which were called protoxide aod 
deutoxide. (Watts.) 

tri'-to zo-o ld, s. [Gr. rptr os (f ritoa) = third, 
and Eng. zooid.) 

Biol : A zooid produced by fission from a 
deuterozooid ; a zooid of the third generation. 
[Zooid.] 

* trit'-u-ra-bJe, a. [Fr.] [Triturate.} 
Capable of being triturated or reduced to a fi oe 
powder by pound iog, rubbing, or grinding. 

" Triturable aad reduceable into powder."— Broume : 
Vulgar Errourt . bk. ii., ch. i. 

trit'-u-rate, v.t. [Lat. trituratus, pa. par. of 
trituro — to thrash, to grind ; tritura — a 
rubbing, chafing; orig. fern. sing, of fut. part, 
of tero — to rub.] 

1. To rub, grind, bruise, or thrash. 

2. To rub or grind dawn to a very fine- 
powder, finer than that produced by pulveri- 
zation. 

'* Where the »hore ia low, the aoit ia oomtnonlj- 
aandy. or mtber eouipoaed of triturated coni."— Cook : 
Third Voyage, bk. oh. Tilt 

trft-u-ra'-tlon, a [Fr., from Lat. trituratus, 
pa. par. of trituro = to triturate (q.v.).] Tlifr 
act of triturating or reducing to & very fine 
powder by grinding ; the atate of being 
triturated. 

“ to poultry, the trtturation ot the fflrrard, aud th#. 

? wtric Juice, couipire la the work of dictation."— 
aUy: Natural Theology, eh. x. 

* trit'-U-ra-ture, s. [Eng. tritnrat(e); -ure.} 

A wearing by rubbing or friction. 

* trit'-ljre, *. [Lat tritura.] [TaiTURAnc.] 

A rubbing or grinding. 

trl-tiir'-I-fim, trf-tcr'-I-iim, a. [Tai- 
torate.J A vessel for separating liquors of 
different densities. 

trit'-yl, s. [Gr. t/hto? (frifiw) = third ; suff. 
[PROPTL ] 

trit’-^l-cne, *. {Eug trityl; -ctk.] [Pro- 
pylene.] 

tri-ty^ld-dSn, *. [Prefs. frt, tylo -, and Gr. 
0S01/5 ( odous ), genit. oSoi^ro? (odontos) = a 
tooth.] 

Palaxmt . : A genus of Mammals, with one 
epeciea, Tritylodon longcevus , founded oo 
remains tranamitted by Dr. Exton from beda 
of Trias sic (?) age iu Thaba-chou, in Basuto- 
land, and described by Sir Richard Owen. 
Dentition : I. 2 — 2, M. 6 — 6. Its nearest allies, 
are Microlestes (q.v.), and Stereogoatbua. 
(Quar. Jour. Geol Soc. f xL 146-151.) 

tri-um-fcf-ta, s. [Named after John Trium- 
fetti, an Italian botanist and author.] 

Bot.: A geoosof Grewidae. Annuals or peren- 
nials with stellate liaira. Leaves cotire or 
palmately lobed ; fiowera solitary or Jo axillary 
clusters, yellow; stamens ten, rarely five; j 
fruit prickly, two- to five-celled. The fruit of 
Triumfetla annua is called in Jamaica the- 
, Parrakeet Bur, because parrakeets feed oa 
them. Io India they eat thia and T. pilosa , i 
while ia times of scarcity T. rhomboidea , a 
third Indian species, is eaten by men. T. 
angulata has a soft and glossy fibre. 

tri'-frmph,*tri-tmiphe,*. [O. Fr. triumpher 
Fr. triomphe , from Lat frtumpAum, aceus. of 
triumphus — & triumph ; cogn. with Gr. 9pt dp.- 
fio? (f Arfamtoal = a hymn to Bacchus, song ia 
festal processions in his honour ; 8p. & Port. 
triunfo; I tel. trionfo. Triumph aud trump 
are doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Pomp of any kiad. 

“ When thou didat rid« in frfumpA through th* 
Shakesp. : t Uenry I’?., iL 4. 

* 2. A public festivity or exhibition of any 
kiod ; as an exhibition of masks, a tourna- 
ment, a pageant. 

" Our daoehter. 

In honour of whoM hirth theae triumph* are." 

hhaketp. .* Pericles, 1L % 

3. Id the same aanse as II. 

" B^foren hi* triumph* wxlketh *ho 
With gilt* chain e* op hire o*cke hongiog." 

Chaucer: V. T, X4.SS*. 

4. The state of being victorious. 

“ Hail to tha chief, who tn triumph advance*" 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iL IX 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, c^mcl, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf work, whd, sin ; mute, cub, ciiro, ignite, cur, rule, lull ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey - a ; qn = kw. 
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& Victory, achievement, success, conquest. 

"That mingled euvy and contempt with which the 
Ignorant naturally regard the triumph* of knowledge. 

— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., cb. xiL 

6. Joy or exultation for euccess ; great glad- 
ness or rejoicing. 

** Triton hla trumpet ehrlll before them blew. 

For goodly triumph and great lolly menf 

Spenser : F. VJ., IV. xL VS. 

7. A trump-card. [Trump <1), L] 

“Let therefore euerle chrUtlaa man and woman 
pi ale at these card*, that their may haue and obtaine 
the triton •>* • yoa matt marke al«o that the t triumph 
mu»t apulie to fetche home vnto him all the other 
«ard**a, what*ou«r»ute they be of.”— Latimer; Sermon* 
on the Card. 

* 8. A game at cards ; naff. 

M Tha game that wee will play at, •hall be called the 
which if it be well lilayed at, hee that deakth 
ahall winoe : the plaleri »ball likewise wiime, and the 
Handers and Icokere vpon. shall doe the same : inso- 
much* that there It nn man, that i» willing to plate 
at ibis triumph e with these cardes, hut they shall bee 
all whiners, and no looser*." — Latimer : Sermon* on 
tlw Card. 

II. Roman. Antiq. : A grand procession, in 
vhich a victorious general entered the city 
Toy the Porta Triumphalis, in & chariot drawn 
"by four horses, wearing a dreas of extraordi- 
nary splendour, namely, an embroidered robe, 
an under garment flowered with palm leaves, 
and a wreath of laurel round his brows. He 
was preceded by the prisoners taken in the 
war, the spoils of the cities captured, and 
pictures of the regions subdued. He was 
followed by hie troops; and after passing 
along the Via Sacra and through the Forum, 
ascended to the Capitol, where he offered a 
bull in sacrifice to Jove. A regular triumph 
could not be demanded unless the following 
conditions had been satisfied : — 

1. The claimant must have held the office of dictator, 
eooeul. or praetor. 

S. The »ucce»s upou which the olalm wu fouoded 
mu»t bare been achieved by tha claimant while com- 
niai id er- in-chief of the victoriou* army; or. lu other 
word*, the operation* muithave been performed under 
hie ausptcla. 

s. The campaign moat have been brought to a ter- 
mination, and the country reduced lo *uch a atate of 
tranquillity as to admit of tha withdrawal of the 
tr-Kipe, whoee presence at the ceremony was India- 
pen nab le. 

4. Not lew than 1,000 of the eoemy must have fallen 
inoue engagement. 

5. Some t>oaltive ed vantage and extension of do- 
minion must bavs been gained, not merely a disaster 
retrieved, or an attack repulsed. 

«. The contest must have beeD against • foreign foe. 
Under the Empire, the prince being sole 
commander-in -chief of the armies of the state, 
all other military commanders were regarded 
merely as Ills legatl, and it was held that all 
victories were gained under bis auapicia, 
however distant be might be from the scene 
of action ; consequently he alone was entitled 
to a triumph. 

A naval triumph differed from a military 
one only in being on a smaller scale, and in 
being characterized by the exhibition of 
nautical trophies, such as beaks of ships. An 
ovation was an honour inferior to a triumph, 
the chief difference being that In the former 
the victorious general entered the city on foot, 
ami in later times on horseback. The senate 
claimed the exclusive prerogative of granting 
or refusing a triumph. 

“ To follow C*o**r In hU triumph .** 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ill. IS. 

• ‘U To ride triumph ; To be In full career ; 
to take the lead. 

"So tunny Jarring clement* breaking loo*e. and 
riding triumph la every comer of a gentleman* bouae." 
— Sterne: TYistram Shandy, ill. 157. 


tri -umph, v.i. & f. [Fr. triompher, from Lat. 
triump/io; Sp. & Port, triuvjar; Ital. trion- 
fe.re.) v 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To obtain victory ; to be victorious ; to 
prevail. 

** He may triumph la 1 ot«l* Shaketp. .* 8onnet 161. 

• 2. To exult upon an advantae^ gained or 
snpposed to be gained ; to exult or boast 
insolently. 

“ He woxe full hllthe, a* he had gone thereby. 

And gan thereat to triumph without vietorieL* 
Spenter: F. IV. L KX 

3. To enjoy a triumph, as a victorious 

f enerai ; to celebiate victory with pomp ; 
dice, to rqjoiee for victory. 

** Weep'at to see me triumph t* 

Shaketp. : Corlolartut, ll. L 

• 4. To play a trump or winning card on 
another ; to trump. 

* 5w To shine forth. . 

" Orace and majesty yon might behold 
Triumphing in their face*" 

Shaker p. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,888. 


•B, Transitive: 

1. To vanquish, to conquer, to prevail over, 
to subdue, to triumph over. 


• Hee on LlbyivD coast* arrtude . . . 
Triumphed Jagurth's ajKjll'd dotuinloQ. 

May : Lucan ; Pkartalia. 1L 


2. To make victorious; to cause to triumph 
or prevail. 

“ H» bath triumphed the name of Christ*— Bp. 
Jewell : Work*. IL S3S. 


tri-iim'-phal , a, & s. [Lat. triumphalis, from 
triumphus == a triumph ; Fr. triomphal ; Sp. 
triunfal ; Ital. triunfale, trionfale.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a triumph ; 
commemorating or used in celebrating a 
triumph or victory. 

“ They bore him aloft In triumphal procession.* 
Longfellow : Evangeline, it A 

• B * As subst. : A token of victory ; in- 
aiguln of a triumph. (Milton: P. R.> iv. 577.) 

triumphal arch, «. 

Architecture : 

1. An edifice erected by the Romans in 
various situations, but more especially at the 
entrance to a city, at first in honour of vic- 
torious generals, and, in later times, of the 
Emperors. These etmetures were originally 
of brick, but afterwards of atone or marble ; 
their form was that of a j^ralleloplpedon, 
having one central arch, often with a smaller 
one on each side. They were decorated with 
columns, sculptures, and other embellish- 
ments, the whole being surmouoted with & 



TRIUMPHAL ARCH. 
{Arch qf Titus.] 


neavy attic. Under the Emperors many tri- 
umphal arches of coat) y material were erected. 
The oldest in Rome is that of Titus, erected 
oq the occasion of bis triumph after the con- 
quest of Jerusalem (a.d. 70). It is remark- 
able as containing a representation of the 
golden candlestick of the Herodian temple. 
[Bas-relief.] Of modern triumphal arches 
the finest are the Arc de Triorophe or Arc 
de l’Etoile, at the western extremity of the 
Champs Elys4es, Paris, commenced by Napo- 
leon in 1800, and finished hy Louie Philippe 
thirty years later; the Brandenburg Gate in 
Berlin (1789-93); and the Areo della Pace, in 
Milan. 

2. A temporary arch set np In token of 
welcome to a royal personage or successful 
warrior, &c. 

triumphal-column, 8. An insulated 
column erected by the Romans in commemo- 
ration of a victorious general to whom triumph 
had been decreed. 

triumphal-crown, «. A laurel crown 
awarded by the Romans to a victorious general. 


tri-iim'-phant, * tri-um-phaunt, * try- 
um phaunte, a. [l>at. triumphant, pr, 
par. of triumpho = to triumph ; Fr. frfom- 
phant ; Sp. triun/ante ; Ital. trionfante.] 

* 1. Uaed In, pertaining to, or commemo- 
rating a triumph or victory ; triumphal. 

“ Make triumphant Area 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, ▼. A 


2. Victorious ; graced or crowned with vic- 
tory or success. (Cowper: Hope , 100.) 

3. Rejoicing or exulting for victory, or ae 
for victory ; triamphing ; exultant. 

" Think you, but that I know our »Ute aecorc, 

I would be so triumphant as I mu ? " 

Shake*)*. : Richard III „ liL, X. 

* 4. Noble, notable. 


“ Wherof kyng Edwarde . . . gaue to tbo sayde 
Bcottyo liatayll, A of them hail tryumphaunte vic- 
tory*"— Fabyan : Cronycle (an. 1331*. 


*5. Glorious; of supreme magnificence and 
beauty. (Shakesp. : Antony 1 1 Cleopatra , ii. 2.) 


tri-um’-phant-ly, * tri um-phaunt-ly, 

adv. [Eng.' triumphant ; -ly.] 

1. In a triumphant inaoner; in the manner 
of a victorious conqueror; like a victor; u 
becomes a victor or triumph. 

" Chrl*t Mcended 
Triumphantly, fvom » tar to •tor.’* 

Longfellow : Golden Legend, 1L 

2. With iQsolent triumph or exultation. 

M Or did I bragife hud boa*t triumphauntly, 

A* who Ahould wye the field were mine that dayet" 
Qaicoigne ; Looker qf a Louer for taken. 

3. Feetively ; with rejoicing or exultation. 
" Dance in Duka Theseu*' house triumphantly.* 

Shaketp. i Midsummer Night' t Dream, lv. 1. 


tri'-umph-er, s. [Eng. triumph ; -«r.j 

1. Ono who triumphs or rejoice* and exults 
la victory ; a victor. 

2. One who was honoured with a triumph; 
one wbo returned as a victorious general. 

" And eaters la our enrs tike greet triumpher* 
la their applauding gates." 

Shaketp. : Timon of A them, r. i. 

tri -umph-ing, pr. par. or a. [Triumph, v.] 


trl-um-phing-l^, adv. [Eng. triumphing; 
-ly.] With triumph or exultation ; triumph- 
antly. (Bp. Hall: Of Contentation, § 17.) 


tri-um'-vir, a. [Lat. = one of three men 
associated in an office, from trium virorum = 
of three men : tres= three, and vlr = a man.] 

1. Rom. Antiq. : One of three mea united in 
office. The triumvirs were either ordinary 
magistrates (as the Triumviri Capitales, who 
were police commissioners, having charge of 
the gaols, and acting as magistrates, the 
Triumviri Monetales, who were coinmissionera 
of the mint, and had the charge of coining 
money), or they were extraordinary eommis- 
aionei s appointed to jointly execute any office. 
Specifically applied to the members of tha 
two triumvirates. [Triumviratf^ 1.] 

2. Eng. Antiq.: A trithing man or constable 
of three hundred. (Cowel.) 


tri-iim'- VlT-ate, s. [Lat. triumviratus, 
fvom triumvir i a triumvir (q.v.).] 

1. A coalition of three men in office or 
authority. Specifically applied to two great 
coalitions of the three most powerful indi- 
viduals in the Roman empire for the time 
being. The first of these was effected in the 
year b.c. 60, between Julius Csesar, Pompey, 
and Craasus, wbo pledged themselvea to sup- 
port each other with all their influence. This 
coalition was broken by the fall of Crassus at 
Carrhae lu Mesopotamia ; soon after which the 
civil war broke out, which ended in the death 
of Pompey, and establishment of Julius Ciesar 
as perpetual dictator. After his murder, b.c. 
44, the civil war again broke out ; and after 
the battle ofMutina, B.C. 43, Antony, Octavius, 
and Lepidus coalesced, thus forming the 
second trinmvlrate. They divided the pro- 
vinces of the empire ; Octavius taking the 
weat, Lepidus Italy, and Antony the east. 

** And inxtltutlog fc triumvirate. 

Do port the land In triple government. 

Daniel: Civil Wan It. 

* 2. A party or set of three men ; three men 
In company. 

•* Smoueh requesting Mr, Piekwluk, in » »urly 
manner, * to be ns alive »uj he could, for. It was ft busy 
time,* drew up a chair by the door, and oat there till 
he had finished drewllig. Bum was thr.u de*i Hitched 
for a hackney coach, and lo It the triumvirate pro- 
ceeded to Coleman Street."— Dickin* : Pickwick, eh. xL 

• 3. A group of three things intimately con- 
nected. 

“Theology, phll<4*ophy. and eclenre constitute a 
spiritual triumvirate. — G. U. Lowe*: History of Phi- 
lotophy, L xvii. 

• trl-um'-vir-$r, a [Triumvirate.] The 
number of three men. 

•* Thou makeatthe triumviry the conier cap of ao- 
ciety." Shaketp. : Love* Labour* Lott, It. a 


* tri'-une, a. [Lat.. fri- = three, and «nii8 = 
one.] Three in one ; an epithet applied to 
God, to express the trinity in unity. 

** Power, wi*(lc>xu and goodneas combined to the 
triune Deity."— A'« ox: Christian Philosophy. (Note.) 

% In th« ninth century a controversy arose 
about the application of the word, or its Latin 
equivalent trinus , to the Deity. Hinckmar 
objected to the words Trina Deitas in a hymn, 
and forbade their use in his diocese. The Bene- 
dictine monks took the oppoeite view, and 
so (lid Godeschslcus, who whs in consequence 
accused hy Hinckmar of tritheism ; but the 
words objected to retained their place in the 
hyrnn . — Moshcim : Church Hist. (ed. Reid), 
p. 316. ' 


boil, bo}*; poiit, J6^rl; oat, 9011, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. -Ing. 
-dan. -tian= sh^n. -tion, don = shun ; -tion, -fflon = zhUn. -clous, -tlous, -eious = shus. -hie, -die. &c. “ bcl* 
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4 tn-u -ni-t Jr, *. [Eog. triun(c) ; -ity.] The 
quality or atate of being triuue ; trinity in 
unity. 

’•The triunity of the Godhead."— More. 


tn-iir -e-te, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. triur(is); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. autf. -ece.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Triuridacere (q.v.). 

tri -iir'-Id, *. [Triuridace^J 
Bot. (PI.) : The Triuridacese (q.v.). 


tri-u-ri-da'-9§-», *• P l (Mod. Lat. trturis, 
geniL *riurid(is); Lat, fem. pi. adj. suff. 
-acece.] 


Bot ; Tri u rids ; an order of Hydralea. Little 
perennial aub-hyaline plants, with a creeping 
rhizome. Stem simple, erect, cellular ; leaflets 
minute, alternate, destitute of nervures ; inflor- 
escence in terminal racemea, flowers minute, 
generally unisexual ; perianth hyaline, with a 
tube and limb, the latter divided into three, 
four, aix, or eight segments ; atamens few, 
anthers quadrilocnlar; style anmetimea lateral, 
smooth, nr feathery ; ovaries numerous, car- 
pels many, drupaceous. From the hotter parta 
of South America, Java, Ceylon, and the 
Philippine Islands. Known genera five, spe- 
cies eight ( LincUey .) 


Cri-ur'-Is, s. [Pref. Irf-, and Gr. ovpd (c mm) 
=S a tail.] 

Bot: The typical genus of Trinridacese 
(q.v.), with only one known species, a small 
Brazilian herb. 


trfv'-a^lent, a. [Pret trU, and Lat vdUns, 
genlt. valtntis — powerfnL] 

CJiem. : Equivalent to three units of any 
standard, especially to three atoms of hydro- 
gen. 

trlvalent-element, $. [Triad.] 

tri’-v&lve, $. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. valve,] 
Anything having three valves, especially a 
a ha 11 with three valves. 


tn-v&l'-vu-lar, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
valvular. ] Three valved ; having three valves ; 
opening by three valvea, as the fruit of the 
tulip. 

1 tri W -ant, s. [Truant.] A truant 

" Thou art an Idiot, an aaw, a trifler, a tripant , thon 
art an idle Id low."— Burton : Anal. Meian . , p. 10. {To 
the Reader.) 

* trlv'-ant-l^, adv. [Eng. trlvant ; -ly.] Like 
a truant 

" Him that by reason of a voluble tongue, a etrong 
voice, a pleasing tone, and eome tri pant !y Polyautheau 
hf li<ee, ateatea and gleanea a few note* from other 
men a harvaata ."— Burton : A not. Meian p. ltt. 

trive, t?.f. [See det.] An abbreviation of Con- 
trive (q.v.). 

tri-ver'-bl-al, a. [Lat tri- = three, and 
verbum = a word.] Of or pertaining to certain 
days In the Homan calendar, which were 
Juridical, or days allowed to the praetor for 
deciding cauaea : eo, named from the three 
characteristic worda of hia office, do, dico, 
addico . Also called dies fasti. 

txi-ver'-t^-bral, a. [Pref. tri-, and Eng. 
vertebral.] 

Compar . Anat. : Consisting of three vertebrae. 
A term applied by Huxley (Anat. Vert Anim 
p. 341) to a bona in Glyptodon (q.v.), formed 
by the anchylosis of the last cervical and first 
two dorsal vertebrae, and articulating by a 
movable hinge-joint with the remaining dorsal 
vertebrae, which are likewise anchyloaed to 
fonn a kind of “arched bridge of boue.” 

trlxr-et, trev-et, * triv-ette, s . [O. Fr. 

tripled; Fr. trepied = a trivet, from Lat. tri - 
pedem, accua. of tripes = having three feet, 
from tri = three, end pcs = a foot. Trivet 
and tripod are doublets.] 

1. A three-legged arrangement for support- 
ing an object, aa a pot or kettle ; this may be 
effected by slinging it from a hook suspended 
from the point Df Junction of the three legs, 
or the lega may be set 120 s apart, straddling 
outward from and supporting a ring suffi- 
ciently large to receive the bottom of the ]K)t. 

Trivet is freqnently used aa a proverbial 
comparison indicating stability, inasmuch aa 
having three legs to stand on it is never un- 
stable : aa, To ault one to a trivet, right as a 
trivet, &c. 

2. The knife wherewith the loops of terry 
fabrica are cut 


* trivet-table, s. A table supported by 
three feet 

** The trivet-table of a foot wm lame.” 

Dryden : Ovid ; Metamorphoses viii 

trlv'-I-a, s. [Abbrev. from trivia (virga) — 
Diana, from often having her temples where 
three ways met.] 

Zool. : A sub-genus of Cypraea, with about 
thirty species, from Greenland, Britain, the 
Weat Indies, the Cape, Australia, the Pacific, 
and the west coast of America. Small shells, 
with striae extending over the back. Trivia 
europeva ia common on the British coasts. 


triv'-i-al, 4 triv-l-all, a. & *. [Fr. trivial, 
from Lat trivialis= pertaining to cross-roads, 
common, trite, from trivium=& place where 
cross-roads intersect the public thoroughfare, 
from tri = three, and via = a road, a way.] 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Originally, trite, well worn, without its 
being implied that the saying so denominated 
waa of trifling importance ; everyday, com- 
monplace. 

"The«e branches [of the divine life] are three, whoee 
name*, though trivial and vulgar, yet. If rightly un- 
derstood, they bear euch a tense with them, that 
nothing more weighty can be pronounced by the 
tooguo of meu or seraphlms, and, iu hrlef, they are 
these: charity, humility, and purity."—!/. More : The 
Grand Mystery gf Godliness, vol. il., cb. xli. 

2. Trifling, Insignificant ; of little value or 
importance ; Inconsiderable, alight. 

“ A while on trivial things we held discourse, 

To me soon tasteless." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. 1. 

* 3. Occupying one’s self with trifles ; 
trifling. 

** As a scholar 'he was trivial and Incapable of 
labour .’— De ({ninety. 

* 4. Of or pertaining to the trivium ; hence, 
Initiatory, rudimentary, elementary. [Iri- 
VIUM.] 


* B .As subst. : One of the three liberal arts 
which constitute the trivium (q.v.). 

"Profiting in trivial t to a miracle, especially in 
poetry. — Wood; A thence Ozon., voL 1L 


H For the difference between trivial and 
trifling, see Thiflino, 


trivial-name, r. 

Natural History : 

1. The specific name (q.v.) of any animal or 
plant. 

M The Index to this volume {Qldndska och Qothldndska 
Beta, 1746) shows the first employment of trivial 
na me*. « — Encye. Brit. (ed. tth), xiv. 678. 

2. A popular name for any animal or plant. 

“ The trivial name King, as well as Tyrant, has been 
bestowed on this bird for Its extraordinary behaviour 
and the authority It assume* over all others durlug 
the time of breeding."— H ood: Ulus. Eot. Hist., U.850. 

•tri^-I-al I§m, 3 . [Eng. trivial; -fjm.] A 
trivial matter or mods of acting. 


triv-i-&l-i-t$f, *. [Eng. trivial; -Uy.] 

1. The quality or stats of being trivial ; 
trivialness. 


2. A trivial thing or matter ; a trifle ; a 
matter of little or no value. 


• Dinner cards, and squares of silk for fancy articles, 
with other trivialities, belug often lu demand." — 
Aarp*r\i Magazine, June, 1882, p. 116. 

triv'-i-al-ljr, adv. [Eng. trivial ; -ly.] 

* 1. In a trivial manner ; commonly, vul- 
garly, tritely. 

" How trivhtlly common it U. that Lather was the 
sonooof an Incubus, the disciple of the divell."— hit. 
Ball: Christian Moderation, hk. 11., } 10. 

2. Lightly, inconsiderably ; in a trifling 
manner or degree. 

M Art was not an amusement— It vu a serious 
business of life, and thesws who treated It trivially 
desecrated their pursuit and did lo Justice to them- 
selves."— Observer, Sept. 27, 1885. 


trlv'-I-al-nSss, s. [Eng. trivial; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being trivial ; triviality. 

*’ The pretended trivialness of the fifth and sixth 
day's work.'— Mor»: Defence of the Philo*. Cabbala. 
(App.) 


triv' i um, s. [Lat.=a place where three 
roads met, or where they diverged ; tri- ~ 
three, and via — a road, a way.] The name 
given in the schools of the Middle Ages to 
the first three lilieral ftrta, grammar, rhetoric, 
and logic. (See extract.) 

" The trivium contained Grammar, Logic, and Rhe- 
toric; the Quadrlvium, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, 
and Astronomy, as lu these two lines, framed to assist 
tho memory :— 

GaajHM. loqultnr ; Dla. vera docet ; Bhst. verba 
colorat ; 

Mds. can It ; A a. nnmerat; Geo. conderat; Ast. 
colltastm." 

EaTlam : Introd. to Literature of Europe, Ac., pt. L. 

ch. L, (Note.) 


tn'-week-ly, a. & e. [Pref. tri-, and Eng 
weekly (q.v.).] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Occurring, performed, or appearing onci 
in every three weeks. 

2. Occurring, performed, or appearing three 
times in each week : as, a triweekly newspaper. 

B. As subst. : A newspaper which is pub- 
lished three times in each week. 

trix-a'-go, *. [Lat. trixago, trissago — a 
plant, Teucrium Chanuedrys (Liuit.).] 

Bot. : A genus of Euphrasies?, akin to 
Bartsia, but with a fleshy, oval, globose cap- 
sule, and a thick trifid placenta. Trixago 
viscosa is the same as Bartsio viscosa. 

trlx-Id e-ae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trixis, genlt. 
trixUMJs); Lat. fera. pi. adj. suff. -eus.] 

BoU : A tribe of Naasaviacese. 


trix is, *. [Lat = the castor-oil plant.] 

Bot. : The typical genus df Trixidcse. Two 
species are cultivated in Britain, one in gar- 
denfi, the other as a stove plant Trixis 
brasiliensis is given as a remedy of excessive 
menstruation. 

trdad, *. [Trode.] 

treat, v.i. [Troat, a] To cry, as a buck in 
rutting time. 

treat, s, [From the sound.] The cry of a 
bnck in rutting time. 


tro -car, tro'-char, «. [Fr. froiscarre = 
three-faced, from lrois = three, and carre — % 
square, a face.] 

Surg. : An Instrument consisting of a per- 
forator or stylet and a cannula. After the 
puncture ia mads the stylet ia withdrawn, 
and the cannula remains and affords a means 
of evacuating from the cavity. Used in case 
of dropsy, hydrocele, &c. 
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■Uver, and the perforator of •teeL’— Marp : Surgery. 


tro-cha'-Ic, a. & *. [Lat. trochaicus, from 
trochceus= a trochee (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

Pros. : Pertaining to or consisting of tro- 
chees ; as, trochaic verse. The trochaic verse 
used by ths Greek and Latin poets most com- 
monly consists of a perfect dimeter, followed 
by a dimeter wanting the last half foot. 

B. A$ subst. : A trochaic verse or measure. 

" One poem oonsUteth only of hexameter*, and an- 
other wa* eutirely of iamhica, a third of trochaics.' — 
Dry den : Juvenal. (Dedic.) 

• tro-cha'-Io-al, a. [Eng.fnv^aic;-<zU] The 
aaine ae Trochaic (q.v.). 


tr 6 ch'-al, a. IGr. t poxos (trocAos) = a run- 
ning, a wheel.] Wheel-6haped ; specifically 
applied to the ciliated disc of the Kotifera. 


tr^ch&m'-ml na, s. [Pref. troch(o)-; Gr. 
app. u/fls (amwinosj — sandy, from appas (am- 
mo*) = sand.] 

1. Zool. : Wheel-sand ; a geona of Forami- 
nifera. Shell aimple, fiat, coiled, resembling 
smooth sandy plaster. Sometimes, however. 
It ia twisted and constricted at Intervals. 
One species Is called Trochammina gordialis, 
the Gordian Knot, which it resembles ; an- 
other imitates a Rotalia. [Rotalia.J 

2. Palctont. : From the Carboniferous on- 
ward. 


tr^-ch&n-ter, *. [Gr. Tpo)favr^p (trochanter) 
= a runner, a runner round ; TpovdCu) (tro nazo ) 
r= to run along.] 

Anatomy: 

1. Human: One of two processes of the femur 
(q.v.). The trochanter major! a a thi< k tiun* 
cated procesa prolonged upwards in a line 
with the external surface Df the shaft of 
the femur; the trochanter minor , a conical 
rounded eminence projecting from the 
posterior and inner aspect of the thigh, and 
giving attachment to the tendon of the psoas 
and lliacus muscles. The trochanters give 
insertion to the musclea which rotate the 
thigh. 

2. Compar . : There is only one troclianter 
In the femur of the elephant, while there are 
three in that of the Perissodactyla, The 
term ia also applied to the portion of the leg 
of an insect which unites the long thigh or 
femur to the coxa. Ths trochanter of insects 
variea greatly In form. 


late, lit, fare, amidst, what, fall, lather; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or, were, W 9 U, work, who, &6n; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian* », ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


trochantGrian — trochometor 
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trS-ch&n-ter'-i-an, a. [Eng. trochanter ; 
-tan.] 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the greater tro- 
chanter. ( Dunglison .) 

trS-chftn-ter-io, a. [Eng .trochanter; -ic.] 
Anat., <£c. : Of or belonging to a trochanter 
(q.v.). 

trochanterio-fossa, b. 

Anat. : A fossa at the base and rather behind 
the neck of the trochanter major. It gives 
attachment to the obturator and gemeUi 
muscles. 

tro-cfc&n-tin'-I-an, a. [Eng. trochanter); 
-inian.] 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the lesser tro- 
chanter. (Dunglison.) 

tro'-obar, *. [Trocar.] 
troch-a-tSl'-la* a. [Mod. Lat., dirain, from 
Lat. trochus = a hoop.] 

Zool : A eub-genus of Helicina, with the 
peristome simple, expanded, and the shell not 
callous beneath. Known species, twenty 
from the West Indies and one from Venezuela. 

troche, troche, b. [Gr. rpoxi* ( trochos) = a 
running, a wheel.] A form of medicine in a 
circular cake or tablet, or a stiff paste cut 
into proper portions and dried. It is made 
by mixing the medicine with Rugar and muci- 
lage, and is intended to be gradually dissolved 
In the mouth and slowly swallowed, ae a 
demulcent. 

tro -chee, s. [Lat. trochams, from Gr. rpo vafos 
(trochnios) = (a.) running, (b.) a trochee, from 
rpox<5« ( trochos ) =: a running, from rpe'x" 
(trecho) = to run.] 

Pros. : A foot of two syllables, of which the 
first is long and the second short : as inter, 
nation, &C. (— \ u). 

trSch^-i'-do-scdpe, b. [Pref. troch(o)-; Gr. 
«Z3os (eutas) — appearance, and attorn'to ( skopeo) 

= to see.] A form of colour top. [Top.] 

tro-chSt'-J-a, a. [Named after M. du Trochet, 
a French physiologist.] 

Pof. : A gsnus of Dombeyese. Leaves entire ; 
calyx five-parted; petals five, deciduous; 
staraene maDy, combined below into a tube ; 
capsule flve-valved, five-celled. Trochctxa 
grandt flora, a native of Mauritius, is a 
eplendid stove plant with snow-white flowera. 

• tr&ch'-i-d», a. pi [Mod. Lat. troch(us); Lat 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Gasteropoda Holostomata, 
no\^ merged in Turbinld®. 

trSch'-i-form, a. [Mod. Lat. trochus, and 
Lat. forma — form.] Resembling Trochus (q.v.) 
In shape. (Woodward: Mollusca (ed. TateX 
p. 271.) 

troch'-il, a. [Trochilus.] The same as 
Trochilus 2 (2) (q.v.). 

"The crocodile . . . npeiuhU chape to let the <*?**(* 
In to pick bis teeth, which give* it the usual feeding. 
—Sir T. Herbert : Relation*, *c„ p. 8G4. 

• tr6-chIl'-Io, a. [Gr. rpoxihos (frocMZo*), 
from rpoxfc (trochos) = a running ; rpe'xw (trecho) 
— to run.] Pertaining to or characterized by 
rotary motion ; having power to draw out 
or turn round. 

" I Am advertised that there is one, which, hy ert 
froc/lttic*. will draw ali English surnemes of the best 
families ont of the pit of poetry; as Boucher from 
Busyris, Percy from Perseus, Ac.”— Camden : Remain*. 

• trS-chil -Ics, B. [Trochilic.] The science 

ef rotary motion. 

•• It is requisite that we rightly understand some 
prioclplee in trochilickt, or the art nf wheel instru- 
ments ; ss chiefly, thu relation betwixt the parts of a 
wheel, and those of a bo. lance.*— Wilkin* : Dcedalut, 
ch. xiv. 

trS-chir-I-dae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. trochilus); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. duff, -idee.] 

Omith. : Humming-birds (q.v.), a family of 
Fissirostral Piearian Birds, closely allied in 
structure to the Swifts, but formerly classed 
with theTenuirostre8. The family contains 118 

f enera, confined to the New World. The bill, 
hough always very slender, is very variable in 
shape and size ; tongue long, composed of two 
cylindrical united tubes, and bitta at the tip ; 
it Is capahle of being protruded for some dis- 
tance, the tongue-bones with their muscles 
being prolonged backwards and upwards over 
the back of the skull ; the wings with ten 


primaries, usually narrow and pointed, and 
set in motion by enormously-developed mus- 
cles; sternum deeply keeled; tail of ten 
feathers, varied in shape, and in rasny in- 
stances highly ornamented ; tarsi and feet 
particularly Rinall and feeble, unfit for pro- 
gression on the ground. The species conse- 
quently seldom or uever alight on the earth, 
but prefer to settle on a bare dead limb of 
a tree or some other projection. The eggs 
nre oval and white, and always two in number. 
According to Gould, restlessness, irritability, 
and pugnacity are among the principal char- 
acteristics of the Trochilidte ; they not only 
fight persistently among themselves, but they 
will even venture to attack much larger birds. 

It is also stated that they have a great dislike 
to the large Hawkmoths, which they them- 
selves somewhat resemble in their flight, the 
vibration of the wings producing in both a 
similar humming sound. 

trS-cbil'-I-ura, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
Lat. trochilus = a small bird, the golden- 
crested wren.] 

Entom. : Clear- wing ; a genus of ASgeriidw. 
Antennae simple, or In the males ciliated or 

E ectmated, terminating in a slender tuft of 
airs ; fora wings generally with the basal 
half transparent; Jiind wings wholly trans- 
parent. Abdomen slender, with an anal tuft. 
The caterpillar feeds within the stems of 
currant bushes, the birch, the oak, the apple, 
various willows, Ac. 

tr&ch'-Il-fts, b. [Lat. trochilus = a small bird, 
perhaps the golden-crested wren, from Gr- 
rpdxiAo* OrocAifoa).] [Thochilic.] 

1. Arch. : The same aa Scotia (q.v.). 

2. Ornithology: 

(1) The type-genua of Trochilidie (q.v.). 
Tail-feathers pointed, wings short. Two species 
are known — Trochilus colubris, inhabiting North 
America during the summer, and migrating in 
winter to Central America aDd the Weet India 
Islands; and T. alexandri, from California and 
Mexico. T. colubris, otherwise known as the 
Ruby-throated Humming-bird, is the only 
species which visits the United States, anil 
is remarkable for the boldness of its migratory 
flight and the wide extent uf country covered. 
It is found in summer over all the United 
States, and as far north as the 67° of latitude. 
Its chin and throat are of a beautiful ruby-red 
color, Its back a golden greeD, aDd the lower 
surface whitish; the wings and tail purplish 
brown. 

(2) Charadrius melanocephalus, a native of 
Egypt. It is about ten inches long ; general 
hue slate colour ; abdomen and neck white, 
head black, with two white stripes running 
from the bill end meeting at ths nape of the 
neck, black mantle extending over the shoul- 
ders to the tail, wings black, with a broad 
transverse black band. 

•’ Herodotus ML BB] enter* into a detail ot the hahlta 
of the crocodile, and relate* the frequently-repeated 
■tory of the frocAiZus entering the animal a mouth 
during It* ileepon the banks of the Nile, and relieving 
It of the leeches which adhere to it* throat. The 
troth uf thi» assertion U seriously Impugned when we 
recollect that leech ea do not abound! n the Nile : and 
the polite understanding said to subsist betweeo the 
crocodile and the hlrd become* more Ini probable when 
we examine the manner In which the throat of the 
animal la formed ; for, having oo tongue, nature baa 
given it the means of closing It entirely, except when 
In the act nf • wallowing : and during deep the throat 
Is constantly shut, thoogh the lnnuth 1« open. — »VU- 
klnton : Manner « of (A* Egyptians (ed. BJroh), it. 
m 184. 

*(S) In older classifications, trochilus oc- 
curs as a trivial name; thus Motacilla tro - 
chilus (Linn.) = ths willow-wren. 

trdch'-ing. *. [O.Fr. troche = a bundle ; Norm. 
Fr. troche = a branch.] Oue of ths small 
branches on a stag’s horn. 

•trS-chls'-ciis, * trd'-olrfsk, nro'-chlst, 

b. [Lat. trochiscus ; Gr. rpoxio-* 0 * (trochiskos) ; 
Ft. trochisque.] A kind of tablet or lozenge ; 
a troche. The first form is still used in 
Pharmacy. 

" There ebon Id be troehUk* likewise made of snakes, 
whose fleah dried is thought to have a very opening 
and cordial virtue ,” — Bacon ; Rat. BUL, t Wft. 


* trSch'-lte, 8. [Gr. rpoxfo (trochos); suff. 
-ite. Named from ita wheel-like appearance.] 
Palceont.: The joint of the stalk of an 
cucrinite. 

trdch'-le-a, *. [Lat. = a pulley, from Gr. 
rpoxov (trochos) — a running ; rp«x« (trecho) = 
to run.] , 

* 3. Mach. : A pulley. 


2. Anat. : Anything grooved like a pulley. 
Specifically : 

(1) The trochlea of the humerus ; the 
internal part of the inferior articular surface oi 
the humerus. It articulates with the ulna, 
and is grooved down the middle. 

(2) The trochlea of the orbit, a fibro-cartilfc- 
ginous riDg attached to the frontal bone. 

trSoh'-le-ar, a. [Trochlea.] 

1. Ord. iMng.: Resembling a pulley ; pulley 
shaped. (Rare, except in botany.) 

2. Anat. : Of or belonging to the trochlea, 
trochlear-nerve, t. 

Anat. : The Pathetic nerve (q.v.) 

tr&Ch-lS-ar'-is, a. [Mod. Lat.] [Trochlea.] 
A)iat. : The superior oblique muscle of the 
orbit. 

tr8ch'-l8-a-r^> a. [Eng. trochlear; - y .] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the trochlea : as, 
the trochleary muscle, the trochleary nerve. 

trSch'-le-ate, a. [Mod. Lat. trochleatus, from 
Lat. trochlea.] 

Bot. : Twisted so as to resemble a pulley. 

trSch'-$-» prof. [Gr. rpox<>« (frocTioa) = a wheeLl 
Circular ; having a circular, or nearly circular 
form. 

trSoh-6-car’-pfr, «. [Pref. trocha-, and Gr. 
KapTrd* (karpos) = fruit. Mined from the 
radiated arrangement of tlie cells in the fruit.] 
Bot. : A genus of Stypheliese. Australian 
ahrubs or small trees, with terminal or axillary 
spikes of white or yellow flowers. Trochocarpa 
laurina is a very handsome greenhouse shrub. 

tri^ch& 9 '-er-&s, •. [Pref. frocAo-, and Gr. 
Ke'pns (keros) = a horn.] 

PaXoeont. : A genus of Nautilidse, with forty- 
four species, from the Upper Silurian of Bohe- 
mia. Shell nautiloid, spiral, depressed ; some 
of the species are nearly flat, and, having the 
last chamber produced, resemble Lituitee 
(q.v.). 

tr&oh-i-sy-a-tha'HjS-ra, t. pL [Mod. Lat. 
trochocyathfus) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. sutf. -acece.] 
PcUceont. : A sub-family of Turbinolidie. 
Corals, with more than one row of pah, and 
with an abnormally large number of rows of 
tentacles. Largely represented in the Newer 
Secondary rocks and in the Tertiary, and at 
present in the deep eea. 

tr 6 oh-i- 9 y / -a-tliU 8 , *. [Pref- trocho-, and 
Lat. cyathus s= a cup. ] 

Palceont. : The typical genus of Trochocya- 
thace® (q.v.), from the Jurassic onward. 

trSch-^ys-tr-te?, a. [Pref. trocho-; Gr. 
(evens (kustis) = a bladder, aDd suff. -iles.] 
Palceont. : A genus of Cystoidea, from the 
Primordial Zone of North America. 

trSoh'-old, a. & a. [Pref. frocAo-, and Gr. eWot 
(eidos) = form, appearance.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Geom. : The same as TROCHOiPAL(q.v.> 

2. Zool: Conical with a fiat base, applied 
to shells of certain Foraininifera and Gastero- 
poda. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Geom. : The same as Cvcloip (q.v.). 

2. Anat. : A trochoidal articulation. [Tso- 

CHOIDAL, a.] 

triS-chold'-al, a. [Eng. trochoid ; -al. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. & Germ.: Pertaining to a 
trochoid ; partaking of the nature of a tro- 
choid ; as the trochoidal curves, such as the 
epicycloid, the involute of the circle, the spiral 
of Archimedes, Ac. 

2. Anat.: Of or pertaining to a kind of 
articulation, in which one bone ie inserted in 
another like sd axle-tree, so that there can be 
a motion like that of a wheel. The first and 
second vertebrae of the neck are thus articu- 
lated. 

ttrSch-i-li’-te?, * [Pref. trocho-, and Gr. 
Ai0o* (lilhos) = a stone. 

Pateonf. : A synonym of Lituites (q.v.). 

trtf-chtfm'-S-ter, S. [Pref. trocho-, and Eng. 
meter (q.v.).] An instrument for computing 
the revolutions of a wheel ; an odometer. 


boil, b^; jxSat, J<SM; oat, cell, chorus, 5 hln, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph - fc 
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trochosmilia— Troio 


troch e-sml'-U-a, «. [Pref. trocho-, end Gr. 
otukrj (smile) = a knife.] 

Palaont. : The typical genua of Trocho- 
gmiliace® (q.v.X Species numerous, ranging 
from the Jurassic to the Tertiary. 

trtfch -6 smi-li-a'~§e-0e, a pi. [Mod. Lat. 
trochosmili(d) ; Lat fem. pi, adj. auff. -acete.] 
Palaont. : A sub-family of Astraeida. Soli- 
tary corals, cup-shaped, and with the internal 
dissepiments well developed. 

tro-ehSt -o-xna, a [Mod. Lat. trochus, and 
Gr. TOftij (tome) = a notch.] 

PaUeont. : A genus of Hsliotid®, with ten 
species, from the Lias to the Coral Rag of 
Britain, France, &c. Shell trochiform, alightly 
concave beneath ; whorls flat, spirally striated, 
rounded at the outer angles ; lip with a single 
perforation near the margia. 

troch'-iis, a [Lat] [Thocho.J 

1. Zool. : A genus of Turbinid®, with 200 
species, universally distributed, from low 
water to fifteen fathoms, the smaller species 
range nearly to 100 fathoms. Shell pyre- 
midal, with a nearly flat base ; whorla numer- 
ous, flat, variously striated ; aperture oblique, 
rhombic, pearly inside; columella twiated, 
alightly truncated; outer lip thin; oper« 
cutnm horny, multiapiral. Woodward eonme- 
rates ten aub-geoera, to which Tate adds some 
others. 

2. PakeonL: Fossil species S61, from the 
Devonian onward. Found in Europe, North 
America, and Cliili. 

trdek, * troke, v.l. [Truck, v .] To truck, 
to barter ; to do business on a small scale. 
(Scotch.) 

** Troking and comraiuilng w’ that Meg Merrille*."— 
Scott .• Guy Jtanncring. oil. xL 

trd'-co, a [Sp. truer* — trucks, a game some- 
what resembling billiards. (Neuman <£ Bar- 
rett i.)] 

Games: An old English game revived, 
formerly known as “lawn billiards,” from 
which billiards is said to have had its origin. 
Troco is plRyed on a lawn with wooden balls 
and a cue ending in a spoon-shaped iron pro- 
jection. In the centre of the green there is 
an iron ring moving on a pivot, and the object 
is to drive the ball through the ring. Points 
are also made by cannoning. [Cannon (2), a] 

trtfd, pret. £ pa. par . ofv. [Tread, v.] 
t trod, trod -den, pa. par. o/r. [Tread.] 

* trodc, pret. <£ pa. par. ofv . [The ad, v.] 

•trode, * troad, a [A.S. tr6d t from tredan 
— 5 to tread (q.v.).J Tread, footing. 

** In hamble dalm I* footing Mat, 

The trod* is not *o tickle. 

Spenter: Bhepheard* Calender ; July. 

tro^eg'-er ite, e. [After Herr Troeger ; suff. 
•die (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in thin, tabular 
crystals, with walporgite and other minerals, 
at the Weisser Hirsch mine, 8ehneeberg, 
Saxony. Crystallization, monoclinic ; colour, 
lemon-yellow. Compos. : a hydrated arse oats 
of uranium ; formula 5U2O 3 ,2AsO 5 +20HO. 

troe-ly, a [Troolv.] 

tro-gi'-nae, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. trox, genit tro- 
g(is); Lat. fem. edj. auff, - inas.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Scarabeid®, re- 
sembling the Geotmpin® in the form of the 
head, but the legs are not adapted for bur- 
rowing. They feed on animal aul»stance on 
the aunfaceof the ground or on trees. Those 
which frequent the former situation are 
coloured like the sandy soil, and often coated 
with sand. The other* are freqnently metallic, 
and can roil themselves up like a ball. 

trtfg lo-dyte, * trtfg^lS-dite, a * a. [Ft. 
troglodyte , from Gr. Tp*>yAoivT7js (trSglodvtss) 

= one who creeps into holes, a cave-dweller, 
from jptayKrf (trogll) = a cave, and (d«o) 

= to enter, to creep into.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. (PL) : The name given by the ancient 
Greeks to various races of low civilization, 
who either excavated dwellings in the earth or 
used natural ca verna as habitations. Accord- 
ing to Strabo, they extended as for west as 
Mauritania, and as far east as the Caucasus ; 
but the best known w.ere those of southern 


Egypt and Ethiopia. They were said not to 
possess the power of speech— a rhetorical 
method of stating that their language differed 
from that of the Greeks. Community of 
wives existed among them, and their general 
habits were rode and debased. At the present 
time the mountainous regions of Arabia are 
filled with caves which have been converted 
ioto permanent habitations by half-savage 
tribes of Bedouins, and it is probable that 
these beluug to the same race as the troglodytic 
population of Ptolemy and other geographers. 
It was formerly thought that cave-dwellers 
were peculiar to Africa ; bat recent archeo- 
logical discoveries show that they occurred 
also In Europe and America, and the pre- 
historic men of Central Europe and Britain 
were to a great extent troglodytic. An interest- 
ing article on Troglodyte Remains in Southern 
Morocco appeared in the Times , Sept. 22, 1887. 

** 8°me author* maintain that thii cos tom [canni- 
Damunt and that of human aacrihco, were widely 
«nong the troglodyte* of the Stone Age.**— 
A. Joly: Han before Metal*, fk U6&. 

2. Any individual of the Anthropoid genus 
Troglodytes. [Troglodytes, 2.] 

* IL Pig. : One who lives in seclusion ; one 
unacquainted with the affairs of the world. 

H. As adj. : Of nr belonging to the troglo- 
dytes ; living in caves. . 

“The invertebrate animal* did not attract the 
attention of the troglodyte artiita."— .V. Joly : Mon 
before Metal*, p. *QL 

trd-glod'-y-to^, a [Troglodyte.] 

I. Omith. : Wren : a gen ns of Troglodytid® 
or Troglodytio®, from the Neotropical, Ne- 
arctic, and Pal ®arc tic regions. Bill moderate, 
compressed, alightly curved, without notch, 
poiuted ; nostrils basal, oval, partly covered 
by a membrane ; wings very short, concave, 
rounded ; tail generally short ; feet strong, 
middle toe united at base to outer but not to 
middle toe ; tarsus rather long ; claws long, 
stou t, and curved. Troglodytes parvuius (f vul- 
garis), the Wren, is British. [Wren.] 

2. Zool. : A genus of 8imiio® (q.v.). Head not 
produced vertically ; arms not reselling more 
than half down the shin ; ribs thirteen pairs ; 
os intermedium absent from the carpus ; no 
ischiatic callosities; hair black, dun, or gray. 
The genus is confined to the West Africau 
sub-region, ranging from the coast abont 12° 
north and south of the eqnator, from the 
Gambia to Benguels, and as far inland as- the 
great equatorial forests extend. The number 
of species is not accurately determined ; three, 
however, are well known, and have been 
carefully described: Troglodyte* gorilla, the 
Gorilla ; T. niger, the Common, and T. calvus , 
the Bald Chimpanzee. There are probably 
other species, since Livingstone met with 
what he supposed to be a new apecies in the 
forest region west of the Nile [Soko], and 
another has been described by Gratiolet and 
Alix. [Koolakamsa.] 

trSg-iS-dyt'-Ic. tr8g-lS-<l^t'-Ic-al, a. 

[Eng. troglodyte) ; -ic f -icaZ.] Pertaining or 
relating to the Troglodytes, their manners 
or customs. 

trd-gl6-d3ft'-i-d*), a pi [Mod. Lat troglo- 
dytojes) ; Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. 

Omith.: Wrens; a family of Passerine 
Birds, with seventeen genera and ninety-four 
species. They are rather abundant and varied 
in the Neotropical region, with a few species 
scattered through the Nearctic, Palsesretic, 
and parts of the Oriental region. The con- 
stitution of the family ig by no means well 
determined. (Wallace.) 

trd-gl6-d£-ti'-n», a pi [Mod. Lat troglo- 
dytes); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -ince.] 

Omith. : A aub-famlly of Ti mail id ® (q.Y.), 
distinguished by the bill being long and curved, 
short iu proportion to the body. [Troglo- 
dytes, 1.] 

trSg'-lo-dyt-Ism, $. [Eng. troglodyte); 
-ism.] The state or condition of Troglodytes ; 
the state or custom of living in caves. 

“ Perhaps we »h*U not b« far wrong If w* regard 
Troglodytitm a* the primitive »Ute of all, or tha 
greater part of mankind.”— Chamber* Encyc., ix. &57. 

tro-gon, a [Gr., pr. par. of rptoyto (tr6go)=s 
to gnaw.] 

I. Ornithology: 



LONO-TAILXD TROGONS. 


(1) The type-family of Trogonid® (q.v.X 
with tweoty-four species, ranging from Para- 
guay to Mexico, and west of the Andes in 
Ecuador. 


(2) Any individual of the genus Trogon, a? 
the family Trogonid® (q.v.). 

2. Palasont. : Remains have been found in 
the Miocene of France. At that exceptionally 
mild period in the northern hemisphere these 
birds may have ranged over all Europe and 
North America ; bat, as the climate became 
more severe they were gradually restricted 
to the tropical regions, where alone a suffi- 
ciency of fruit and inaect-food is fonnd all the 
year round. (Wallace.) 

tr6-gon-J--ds0 # s. pi [Mod. Lat trogon; 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff -idee.] 

Omith.: A family of Picarian Birds, with 
seven genera and forty-four species. They 
are tolerably abundant in the Neotropical 
and Oriental regions ; and sre represented in 
Africa by a single genus. Bill short, strong, 
with a wide gape ; tall generally long, iu soma 
species very- 
long; feet 
small, and 
often fea- 
thered almost 
to the toes, 
two of which 
are placed in 
front and two 
behind. They 
form a well- 
marked family 
of insectivor- 
ou« foreat- 
haunting 
birds, of small 
size, whose 
denss puffy 
plumage exhi- 
bits the moat 
exquisite tints 
of pink, crim- 
son, orange, 
brown, or me- 
tallic green, 
often relieved 
by delicate 
bands of pure 
white. In one 
Guatemalan apecies, Pharomacrus mocinno 
the Long- tailed Trogon or Quesal (q.v.), the 
tail coverts are enormously lengthened into 
waving plumes of rich metallic green, as 
graceful and marvellous as those of the Birds 
of Paradise. Trogons are unable to uae their 
feet for climbing, and usually take their 
station on the branches of a tree, dashing upon 
insects ss they fly pastor upon some fruit at 
a little distance fmm them, »nd returning to 
their seat to eat what they have secured. 

tro-gon-ther'-I-iim, $. rGr. Tp^tavitrogdn), 

pr. par. of Tpwya> ( Irogo) = to gnaw, aud 0»/no» 
(therion) ss a wild beast.] 

Pal&ont. : A genus of Oastorid®, from the 
Post-tertiary deposits of Europe. It scarcely 
appears to be generically distinct from Castor 
(q.v.). 

tro-goph-lce-lis, a [Gr. (trSx), genit 
rpurytk (trogos) — a caterpillar, and <f>A<u 6* 
(phloics) = the bark of trees.] 

Entom. : A genus of Sfcaphyllnidffl, with 
twelve British specieA 

tro-gcMri'-ta, a [Gr. T pw£ (trSx\ genit 
rpuyd* (trogos) s= a caterpillar, aud <rIro* (si^) 

— wheat, corn.] 

Entom. : The typical genua of Trogoaitid® 
(q.v.X Tmgosita mauntanica ia often found 
in meal bins, feeding ou their contents. 

tr o-go-si - ti <iaa, s.pl. [Mod. Lat trogosiUa); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family nf Necrophaga, orClavi- 
cornia, with three British genera, e*ch contain- 
ing one apecies. Lower Jaws with only one 
lobe, and the flratjointof the tarsi reduced ia 
size. They are loug beetles, with the body 
compreascd, often of metallic colours. About 
150 are known, mostly feeding on wood. 

trd-gd'-siis, a [Mod. Lat, from Gr. Tpif 
(fnxr), genit t pwyov (trdgos) — s gnawer.] 

PaltKonl : A genns of Ttllotherid®, called 
by Leidy Anchlppodus. Fouaded on remains 
from the Eocene of Wyoming. 

trogne, a [A.S. trog = a trough (q.v.X] 
Mining: A wooden trough forming a drain. 

Tro-tc, a. [Lat Troicus.] Of or pertaining 
to ancient Troy or ths Troas ; Trojan. 


fate, fSit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p#t» 
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trol'-lite, *. [After Dominico Tnoili of Modena, 
Italy ; suff. -Ue (Min.).] 

Min.: An Iron sulphide occurring only In 
meteorites, in disseminated nodules, Hard- 
ness, 4-0 ; sp. gr. 4-75 to 4*82 ; colour tombac- 
brnwn, resembling that of pvrrhotite (q.v.); 
streak, black. Compos. : sulphur, 36*86; iron, 
63*64 = 100, which is equivalent to ths for- 
mula FeS. 

Tro’-jan, a. & a. [Lat. Trojanus , from Troja 
-=Ti*oy.l 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to ancient 
Troy : as, ths Trojan war. 

B. As substantive : 

L lit - : An inhabitant of ancient Troy. 

II. Figuratively: 

1. A person of pluck or determination ; ons 
who fights with a will : a courageous eodnrer : 
as, He bore the paia like a Troyan. 

• 2. A cant name for an aged Inferior or 
equal. 

" Sam the butler*, true, the eook * ^erend Trojan. 

Bmu-k. * PUt. : night Walker , iL L 

• 3. A cant name for a person of doubtful 
character. 

" There i.re other Truant that thou dreumest not 
of. 1 ’ — shakeep. : 1 Menry / IL L 

tr6ko, v.l. [TrocilJ 

trbUo, s. [Troke, v.) 

1. The act of trucking; exchange, barter, 
dealings, intercourse, truck. 

2. A trinket ; a email ware. 

trtfll (1), «. [Troll, v.) 

• i. The act of going round or moving 
round ; routine, repetition. 

•• The troll of their t»We."-Burte.* French Bevol. 

2. A song, the parte of which are sung in 
succession ; a round. 

3. A reel on a fishing-rod. 

4. A trolly. 

••ThU ‘coach* U a low beach -cart. In the con. 

t era nee of the ft*h from tb* eeaulJe 5 It U P™P« rl y 
called a troll, aod owe* the origin of it* courtxuction 
to the narrow u e«e of th« etreete aforeeaid. — JUutt, 
London Seme. Sept M, 1861, p. IB*. 

troll -plate, «. 

Mach. : A rotating disc employed to effect 
the simultaneous convergenca or divergence 
of a number of objects ; such as screw-dies in 
a stock, or the jaws of a nniversai chuck. 

troll (2), trold, trolld, trow, t. [Old 
Norse troll ; 8w. troll ; Dan. _ trold — giant, 
monster, spectre, unearthly being. (Grimm : 
Dent. Mythol. (ed. StallybraBsX ii. 527.)] 
Scandinavian Mythology : 

1. A comprehensive term, embracing super- 
natural beings of widely different character. 

**W» come aero*, mnnerou* approximation, and 

hataraaO iVlM Ell Alld tPOM Ol 


troll 1u Scwudlnaviwn tnaiuou wuuiu ui , 

cat o.~-Grimm : Deut. Mythol. («L atAllybnw), IL 65X 

2. A giant or giantess andowed with super- 
natural powers. 

3. A witch, a sorceress ; a night-riding hag. 
Sometimes extended so as to include the 
Valkyres. 

-I uv the. ride on the hurdles, looee-halred, looee- 
gtrt, lu troitt garb. Grimm : Deut. Mythol. (ed. 
e tally brauus), 111. 1,064. 

troll-flower, a 

Bat. : Trollius eurojxrus. 

troll, • troole, * troul, • troule, • trowl, 
* trowl e, v.t. & i. [O. Fr. troller , trauler = 
to run hither snd thither, to range or hnnt 
out of order ; Fr. trdler = to lead, to drag 
about, to ramble, to stroll about, from Oer. 
trollen = to roll, to troll; cogn. with O. Dut. 
froi/sa = to troll ; Low Ger. drulen = to roll, 
to troll ; cf. Wei. trol = a cylinder, a roll ; 
fro J w = to roll, to trundle ; trdyn = a roller ; 
troflli - to whirl ; troeU = a whirl, wheel, reel, 
pnllsy, or screw ; troavd — turning, revolving; 
trn = a turn.1 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To rnova in a circular direction ; to 
turn or roll about. 

“ To dress, and troU the toogtre, and roll the eye." 

Milton : P. A, xL «20. 

• 2. To circulate or pass ronnd, as a vessel 
Of liquor at tabls. 

“ Qire me a man, that when he goee hanging crlea 

frowf the black bowl to m*."— Beauin. A Flet.: 

Knight of Burning Pestle, It. 


* 3. To circulate abroad ; to spread the 
name or fame of. 

•• All tongues ib till troule you In tmcula saculorum." 
—Beaum. i Pitt. : Philuster, v 
4. To eing the parts of in succession, the 
voices succeeding each other at regular in- 
tervals with the same melody ; to sing in a 
full, jovial voice. 

Will yon troll the c*t*h?" 

Shakesp. : Tempeit, lit X 

*5. To angle for; hence, to entice, to allnrs, 
to draw on. 

•• Ho . . . trotolt ami bait, him with n •obier prey.** 

— -Hammond; Sermon*, voi. tv„ ier vlIL 

6. To angle in ; to fish la. 

" With patient angle from the fiuoy deep. 

Or drive. hU reut’roue ploughshare to the ateep. 

Goldsmith: Traveller. 

B. Intransitive: 

* l. To go round ; to move or turn round ; 
to roll along. 

" Whore glided chair, and ooachee throng, 

And Jostle as they troul along.” t 

: Dan Smedley * Petition. 

* 2. To stroll, to ramhle. 

* 3. To move quickly ; to wsg. 

« Fill him bat a boule. It will make hi. tongue trouU. H 

F. Beaumont : Exaltation of Ale. 

4. To take part In a catch dr round, the 
voices succeeding each other at regulated 
intervals with the same melody. 

5. To angle with a rod and liae runniog on 
a reel (q.v.). 

" I vainly trolled for pika"— Field, Oct. 89, 1887. 

tr5l-lS-ItO, e, [After H. G. Trolls Wacht- 
meister. the Swedish chemist ; fluff, -f te 
(Min.).] 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, with com- 
pact texture. Hardness, below 6*0 ; ap. gr. 
8*10; lustre, aoniewhat vitreous ; colour, pale 
green. Compos. : phosphoric acid, 47*8; alu- 
mina, 46*2 ; water, 6*0 = 100, corresponding 
with the formula, AI2O3PO54- 4A1 2 04,3H0. 
Found la an iron mine at Westana, Scania, 
Sweden. 

trdlT-er, a [Eng. troll, v. ; -er.) One who 
trolls. 

trSl'-lejf, trSl'-tf, *. [Troll, v .] 

1. A form of track which can be tilted over 
by removing pins which attach it to the 
frams. 

”Th* train eon*Ut* of three car. coupled together 
and a trolley for luggage or good..'— Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. X 1887. 

2. A narrow cart which can be either driven 
hy the band or drawn hy an animal. 

3. [ELECTEfO^raOLLEY; TaOLL*Y-RAlLWAV.] 
trolley-car, t. [Tholley-railway.] 

trolley-line, «. The railway on which 
electric trolley care are run. 

trolley-railway, e. A system of elec- 
tric street snd road railways which Is now 
rapidly being introduced in the United States 
and parts of Europe. The current of electricity 
is conveyed on a copper wire, usually overhead, 
tliongh in some cases underground. Io contact 
with this wire runs a Trolley, or small revolving 
wheel, which Is connected by a conductor with 
the electric motor in the car, and supplies the 
enrreot necessary to the motion of the car. 
Great speed can be attained, if necessary. 
[Electric-railway, Electric-trolley.] 

trolley- wire, #. [Trollet-railway.] 
troll'-ing, pr. par., a., & «. (Troll, v.] 

A. A B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As mbst. : Ths act of one who trolls 
epeciflcally applied to a method of fishing for 
pike with a rod and line and with a dead bait, 
such as a gudgeon, spoon-bait, Ac. 

'* Trolling with iv driul b»It or .noon muy re.ult In 
heavy trout, if not a pike."— Field, J*u. 16. 1886. 

trtil-H-iis, *. ILattH 186 * 1 frorn Sw * troli 
(q.v.).] 

i?of. .* Globe-flower (q.v.) ; a genue of Helle 
borne (q.v.). Erect perennial herbs, with 
alternate palmately-lobed or ent sepals, five 
to fifteen, coloured ; petals five to fifteen, 
small, linear, flat, with a pit above the enn 
tracted base ; stamens nnmerous, follicles 
five or more. Known species nine, from the 
North Temperate and Arctic zones. 

* troll' -ol, v.t. or i. [A rednpl. of troll, 
(q.v.).] To troll; to sing In jovial, rollicking 


tror-l6p, a [Prob. from troll, v., and per- 
haps a contraction of troll-about.) [Trull.] 

1. A woman loosely dressed ; a slattern, 
a drab, s slut, a woman of bad character. 

** Yet the virtuous virgin resolve, to run aw.y with 
him, to live nmoug banditti, to wait apuo hi. trollop, 
if .he had no other way of enjoying his company. — 
Lady M. W. Montagu: Letter, June *8. 175b 

2. A loose hanging rag. (Scofcfr.) 

* trSl-lop-ee', a. [Trollop.] A loose dress 
fur females. 

" There goe. Mra Roundabout — I mean the fat 
lady lu the lute-etrlug trollopee."— Goldsmith : The 
Bee, No. IL 

trol'-l&p-lsli, a. [Eng. trollop; Like 

a trollop or slattern ; slovenly. 

trol -lop -ft a. [Eng. trollop; -y.] Slatternly, 
slovenly. 

“ a trollopy-tooklng niald-eervaot. 1 * — Jan* Auete n: 
Mansfield Park , ch. xxvii. 

tr6l'-l^, s. [Trolley.] 

• trol'-m^-damea, «. [Fr. trou-madame = a 
pigeon-hole : trou = a hole, and madame = a 
lady.j An old English game; pigeon-holes; 
nine-holes. 

» A fellow I have known to go wboat with frofmr- 
darnel : 1 knew him once * servant of the prince. — 
Bhaketp. : Winter * Tale, lv. X 

tr$m bld'-i-des, trom-bi-di -I-def, t.pl 

[Mod. Lat, trombldium; Lat masc. or fern, 
adj. auff. •ides.] 

Z 00 L : Harvest-mitee ; an extensive famil v 
of Acariaa. Body fltout, round or oval, 
often somewhat oblong, frequently broader 
before than behind ; sometimes densely clothed 
with a kind of pubescence ; the two hinder 
pairs of legs far removed frnm ths two fore 
pairs ; eyes two. Thsy srs generally of tome 
shade of red, often bright vermilion, some- 
times more or less spotted with brown or 
black. There are several genera, some of 
which feed on the juices of plants, others 
attack man and tbo lower animal*. 

trom-bid'-i-iim, *. [Etyin. donbtfnl ; Agas- 
siz gives rpo/xj3(i6>?« (tnmbodes) — timid. Thla 
word Is not found in Liddell & Scott ; it occurs 
in Stephanua ( Thesaurus Gireev Lingua, edd. 
Hass & Dindorf), with the remark that it Is 
probably a miswritiog for crrpop.&ti>bp* (afrom- 
Oddis) = like a spiral snail-shelL] 

Zool . : The type-genua of Trombidides (q.v A 
with many species, some of which in their* 
larval stages are parasitic. The genns Leptus ■ 
Is founded on the Urvre of several species oh 
Trombldium. [Scarlet-mite.] 

trom'-b&'lite, a. [Thrombolite.] 

trdm-bone', a. [Itel., augmentative of trvrhba 
= a trumpet (q.v.).] 

1. Music: 

(1) A large, deep and loud-toned Instrument 
of the trumpet kind, the name being an 
augmentative of tromba. Tt consists of two 
tubes, so constructed that one 
may elide In and out of the 
othsr, snd thns form one tube 
that can be lengthened at will 
and made of varying pitch. 

There are three kinds of trom- 
bones, called after their com- 
pass the alto, tenor, and bass 
trombones. Soprano trom- 
bones havs also been msde, 
but they are rarely used. The 
alto trombone has a compass 
of mors than two octaves snd 
a hslf, and is also known ss « 
ths trombone in e b. It is 
written in the c clef, third 
line. The tenor trombone is 
also known as the trombone 
in b 0. It Is written on the c 
clef, fourth line. The bass 
trombone is the lowest of all 
In its range of notes, and is 
known ss the eP. It is writ- 
ten on the r clef ; is an octavs 
lower than the alto, and a fifth lower than the 
tenor. Some of these instruments are fitted 
with pistons, whence they are called valve- 
trombones. 

(2) A powerful reed stop In the organ, of 
eight feet or sixteen feet scale on the manuals 
and sixteen feet or thirty-two feet 00 the 
pedals. 

2. Ordn. : A form of blunderhuae for boat- 
service. 



TROMBOKE. 
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trSm'-mpl, «. [Etym. doubtful.) 

Metall : A form of buddle or machine for 
separating the richer portions of sUmee from 
the worthless. 

I Gr - rpoVos (tromos) = a 
trembling, and perpov (mstron) = a measure,] 
Physics: An instrument for measuring 
earth -tre more. It usually consists of a pen- 
dulum or pendulums, with means for observ- 
ing the oscillations on a micromatic scale. 
(Milne: Earthquakes, cb. xix.) 

trSmp (1), * trompe (1), s. [Fr.] 

Afetall. : The water-blowing engine ; used 
as a furnace-blast in Savoy, Camiola, and 
some parts of America. Water from a reser- 
voir flows through a pipe, which is contracted 
just below the reservoir to divide the stream 
into a shower, and baa oblique perforations, 
through which air enters and is carried down 
by the water, which impinges upon a plate in 
a dram, separating the air which ia com- 
pressed in the upper part of the drum, flow 
ing through a pipe to the blast-pipes. 

* trdmp (2), * trompe (2), a. [Ft. trompe .) 
A trump, a trumpet. 

" Wlthontao tromp »u proclamation made.” 

Thornton ; Castle qf Indolence, L 38. 

* trSm'-pfl, s. [0. Fr. trompiUc.] An aper- 

ture in a tromp. (Webster.) * 

* tromp -our, s. [0. Fr.) A trumpeter. 

** The trompoures with the lood mi astral »!«." 

trSn, a. itrone.] *w. 

1. A steelyard balance. 

2. A wooden air-ehaft in a mine, 
tro'-na, a. [An Arabic name.) 

ilfin. ; A monoclinic mineral, mostly occur- 
ring fibroue or massive. Hardness, 2*5 to 8 ; 
ap. gr. 2*11 ; lustre, vitreoua ; colour, grayish 
to white ; translucent ; taste, alkaline. Com- 
pos. : carbonic acid, 40*2 ; soda, 37*8 ; water, 
22*0 = 100, which yields the formula, 2NaO, 
3C0 2 + 4HO. First found and used by the 
Arabs at Suckenna, Fezzan, Africa. 

* trSn -age (age as I£), [Eng. troMf) (8) ; 
-age.] A toll or duty paid for weighing wool : 
the act of weighing wool. 

* tron'-a-tor, s. [Low Lat., from 0. Fr. trone 
= a steelyard.) An officer in London whoee 
duty was to weigh wool. 

* tronch-oun, a. [Truncheon.) 

* tr5n'-cd, a. [Ital., for troncato, pa. par. of 
troncare = to cut off, to suppress : Lat 
trunco .] 

Music : Cut off, made 
short ; a term directing 
ft sound to be cut short, 
or just uttered and then 
discontinued. 



\ 


tr6ri c6n-oo dS- 

mem'-brd, a. [Fr.] 

Her . ; Said of a cross 
or other bearing cut in 
pieces and separated, CIlOM DE * 

though still reserving 
the form of the cross, or other bearing. 

* trone (1), a [Throne.] 

trone (2), s. [Etyra. doubtful.) A small drain. 
(Pro r.) 

* trone (3), * t rones, S. [Low Lat trona ; 0. 
Fr. tronel, troneau = a balance, a weight, from 
Lat. trutina = a balance.) A kind of steel- 
yard or beam formerly used for weighing 
heavy commodities. 

, * trone-welght, e. An ancient Scottish 

weight used for many home productions, as 
wool, cheese, butter, &c. In this weight the 
ponnd differed in varions counties from 
21 oz. to 28 oz. avoirdupois. The later tron 
atone or standard weight contained 16 tron 
pounds, the tron ponnd being equivalent to 
1*3747 lbs. avoirdupois. 

troo'-l^, s. [Native name.) 

Bot. : Manicaria saccijera. [Manicaria.) 

troop, * trip, * troop©, * troupe, e. [Fr. 
troupe (O. Fr. trope), from Low Lat tropus, 
prob. from Lat turba = a crowd ; Sp. & Port 
tropa; 0. Ital. troppa; Ital. truppa; Dut 
troep; Dan. trap; Sw. tropp; Ger. trupp.] 


I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A collection of people ; a crowd, a com 
pany, a number, a multitude. 

•* Aa the ilowbwt. with heavy strength endued, 

In aome wide field hy troop* of boy* pursued.’ 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xl. 68S. 

2. A body of soldiers. (Oeoerally usedin the 
plural, and signifying soldiers in general 
whether few or many, aud Including infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery.) 

*’ Whether yood troops are frleods or enemy." 

Shakesp. ; Julius Ceesar, r. L 

* 3. A company or assemblage of people. 

" Before the merry troop the ininatrela play’d." 

Dry den : Plover i Lea/, SSI 

* 4. A band or company of performers : a 
troupe. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mil. : In cavalry, the null of formation, 
forming the command of a captain, consisting 
usually of sixty troopers, and corresponding 
to a company of infantry. 

2. Music: 

(1) A march in quick time. 

“ 22**1! th ?5 r l , l n * *? < 1 fifc * •oundlng a troop 
Off they briskly set." 6 

(2) The- second beat of the drum as the 
signal for marching. 

troop-bird, a. The same as Troopial 
( q.v.). 

* troop-meal, adv. By troops, in troops 

in crowds. K 

'* So troop-meat, Troy panned awhile." 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad xvit Mt 

troop-ehip, «. A ship for the conveyance 
of troops ; a transport. 

” Then we ateer cloee aloogiide of her Ma]eatr*a 
grwit troopship the Crocodile, full of time-expired 
aud Invalid soldier*. —Dally Telegraph, Deo. 4, 1884. 

troop, v.i. [Troop, *.] 

1. To collect in crowds; to assemble or 
gather in numbers. 

** Nor. while they plek them np with bo*y hill. 

The little trooping hirda a o wisely scares." 

Thomson : Spriry, 186. 

2. To march in a body or company. 

" Nor do I as an enemy to peace. 

Troop in the throog* of military men." 

Shake* p. ; 2 Henry J V., It. L 

* 3. To march in haste. (Generally followed 
by of.) 

“ At whose approach ghoeta . . . 

Troop home to eh uren yards." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Night's Dream, iff. 2. 

* 4. To associate. 

“ A snowy dove trooping with crew*." 

Shaketp. : Romeo It Juliet, L 5. 

troop -er, *. [Eng. troop; -er.] 

1. A private soldier in a body of cavalry ; a 
horse-soldier. 

" Hi* old troopers, the Satan* and Beelxebube who 
had shared hi* crime*, and who now aharod hi* perils, 
were ready to be the companions of his flight. - ’— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. a lib 

2. A troop-ship (q.v.). 

"The high, .white *ldea of the trooper, swarming 

with life. - *— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 4, 1885. 

troo' pi-al, e. [Fr. troupials, from troupe — a 
troop, from their habit of assembling in large 
flocks.) 

Omith. : A popular name for several snecies 
of the genus Icterus ; often extended to tne 
sub-families Icterin® and Agelaime. All the 
troopials are American, and in some respecta 
resemble the Starlings and in others the 
Finches of the Old World. In the Icterin® 
the prevailing colours of the plumage are 
yellow and black, and the speciea are also 
known as Orioles. The Common Troopial, 
Icterus vulgaris, is about ten inches long ; 
back and al>domen yellow ; head, neck, breast, 
and tail black ; white band on wings. The 
Orchard Troopial, f. sjmrius, resembles the 
Baltimore Oriole (q.v.) in general appearance, 
but is slenderer in form. 


troop'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Troop, v .) 

H Trooping the colours : 

MU . ; A ceremony observed in garrisons, 
when the whole of the guards are paraded 

P revious to marching to their respective posts. 

hese bodies are formed in line, on the flank 
and in front of which the colour ia placed, 
protected by sentries. The band facea it on 
the opposite flank. After the guards are 
inspected, Ac., the band advances in alow 
time to the colour, which is now provided 
with an escort ; and, finally, the band, escort, 
and colour pass between the opened ranks of 
the guards In a series of single files until the 


other flank of the line la reached. The colon™ 
ars saluted by presenting arms, aod the 
guards march i>ast. 

tro ,?, St '^ te * *■ C After Prof * G - Troost, of Nash- 
vine, Tennessee; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Willemita (q.v.), occur- 
ring in large opaque crystals, which are 
mostly impure from the presence of iron and 
manganese. Found with franklinite, &c.. in 
the State of New Jersey. 

tr6~peB-6-la'-5©-i», «. pi [Mod. Lat. fro- 
pavl(um); Lat. fern. pL adj. euff. -acecc. ] 

Bot.: Indiao-cresses ; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogens, alliance Malvales. Smooth, tend- 
ing or twining herbs of tender texture and 
aend taste. Peduncles axillary, one-flowered. 
Sepals three to five, generally with valvate 
estivation, the upper one with a long apnr • 
petals normally five, yellow, scarlet, orange,’ 
rarely blue, aometimes reduced to two or 
even one, convolute in aestivation ; stameos 
six to ten ; anthers two-celled ; style one ; 
stigmas three to five; ovary one, three- 
cornered; three or five carpels; ovules soli- 
tary ; fruit indehiscent ; seeds large, without 
albumen, filling the cell in which they are. 
Known genera five, species forty-three. ( Lind - 
ley.) All from the temperate parts of America, 
S^ 5 °i dcr was fonne <* by the elevation of the 
tribe Tropaeolese [1] ; now most botanists are 
reverting to the old arrangement 

tro-p oa- 6'-l8-e0, s. pi. [Mod. Lat tropceol(um); 
Lat fem. pL adj. auff. -e*.] 

Botany : 

1. A tribe of Qcraniace®, the equivalent of 
the order Tropfeolace® (q.v.). (Jussieu, &c.) 

2. The typical tribe of Tropseolace®, having 
irregular flowers and pendulous ovules. 

tro-p»-£r-ic, a. [Mod. Lat tropmol{um) ; 
-ic.) Derived from tropaeolmn. 

tropeeolio acid, s. 

Chem.: An acid extracted from the herb 
and seed of Tvopceolum majus, hy heating with 
alcohoL It crystallizes in slender needles, In- 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 

tro-poanS-lum, trop-to-d'-liun, s. [Or. 

rponaiov (tropaion) = a trophy. So named 
from its peltate leaves.) 

Bot.: Indian-creea or Nasturtium; the 
typical genus of Tropjeolace® (q.v.). Calyx 
five-parted, the upper lobe spurred ; petals 
normally five, unequal, the three lowest small 
or wanting ; stamens eight, free ; carpels three, 
kidney-ahaped ; fruit roundish, furrowed, in- 
dehiscent, the seed large, filling the cell. 
Climbing plants from South America. About 
twenty-seven speciea ara cultivated in gar- 
dens. Those best known are Tropceolum 
majus, the great, and T. minus, the small, 
Indian-cress or Nasturtium. The leaves of 
the first are peltate, nerved, orbicular, some- 
what lobed, the nerves not mucronate ; pe- 
tals obtuse. It was brought at first from 
Peru. The second species is smaller than the 
last, with peltate nerves, orbicular leaves, 
deep yellow flowers, streaked with orange and 
red. The berries of both species are gathered 
when green and made into a pickle, and used 
also as a garnish for dishes. T. tricolorum ia 
a highly ornamental species, having the calyx 
wavy, scarlet, tipped with black, and the 
petals yellow. T. canariense ia a climbing 
variety known aa the Canary creeper. Of late 
vears florists have succeeded in obtaining end- 
less varieties of colours of tropaeolum. 


trd-par'-K-tfn, s. (Troperion.) 

trope, r. [Lat. tropus = a figure of speech, a 
trope, from Or. rpo rro$ (tropos) = a turning, a 
turn or figure of speech, from rpen-to (trepo) — 
to turn ; Fr. trope; Sp. & Ital. tropo .] 

1. Rhst. : A figurative use of a word ; a word 
or expression used in a different sense from 
that which it properly possesses, or a word 
changed from its original signification to 
another for the aake of giving life or emphasis 
to an Idea, as when we call a stupid fellow an 
ass, or a shrewd man a fox. Tropes are chiefly 
of four kinds : metaphor, metonymy, synec- 
doche, and irony (see these words); but to 
these may be added allegory, prosopopoeia, 
anbonomasia, and perhaps some others. 


so that if you alter the wont yon destroy the CEnre."- 
Btair: Rhetoric, lect. 44. 


f&te, fiit, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; wo, w8t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit. Biro, bit, marine; go, p$t, 
or, wore, wpl!, work, who, son; mnte, ouh, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, S Syrian, ro, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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•2. Roman Ritual : The name given to 
verses sung at High Mass, before or after, and 
sometimes in the middle of the lntroit. 
Tropes were introduced by the monks as early 
as A.n. 1000, but were removed from the 
Missal on its revision under Pius V. (1560-72). 

trop'-er, s. [Troperion.] 

tro-pcr'-I-Sn, trd par'-i-tfn, trop'-er, a. 

[Trope.] 

Roman Ritual : A book containing the tropes 
[Trope, 2.], but frequently used also for a 
book containing Sequences. The word Tro- 
perion often occurs in Church inventories. 

( Addis & Arnold.) 

trSph'-l, 8. pi. [Gr. Tp<xf>6t ( trophos ) = one 
who feeds or nourishes; rpe^w (treph5) = to 
nourish.] 

Entom The organs about the mouth in 
insects. These are of two types, the masti- 
catory and the suctorial, which are sometimes 
modilled and occasionally combined. The 
trophi of Masticatory Insects, such as Beetles, 
consist of (1) an upper lip, or lahrum ; (2) a 
pair nf mandibles, for biting ; (3) a pair of 
maxillae, for chewing; (4) a lower lip, or 
labium. In the Suctorial Insecta, such aa the 
Butterflies, the labrum and mandibles are 
rudimentary; the maxilla; are greatly elon- 
gated, and form a spiral trunk, or antlia, by 
which the juices of flowers are anckedup. 

trSph ’-Ic, * troph'-Io-al, a. [Gr. 

(trophikos) = nursing, tending, from rpo^ij 
(trophe) — nourishment.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the direct influence of nourishment 
or nutrition. 

trophic-nerves, s. pi. 

Physiol. : Any nerves which either actually 
influence nutrition, or have been supposed to 
do so ; as the fifth or trigeminal nerve, which 
has a certain inflnence on the nutrition of the 
eye. ( Foster : Physiol., ch. v., §5.) 

tro'-phied, * tro-phyed, a. [Eng. trophy ; 
- ed .] Adorned with trophies. 

’• The name that wont the trophjf <( arch to grace." 

Romm: Lucan ; Phartalia , viiL 

trtfph-is, «. [Gr, rpo^is (trophis) = well-fed, 
stout, large.] 

Bot. : A genua of Artocarpace®. Flowers 
diceeioua, spike axillary, males with four 
stamens, females with a single ovule. Fruit 
succulent Natives of both the East and the 
West Indies. Trophis a mericana, the Ramoon 
tree, is about twenty feet high, and beara 
pleasantly flavoured drupes about the size of 
grapes. It is a native of the West Indies, 
where the leaves and twigs are eaten by cattle. 
The milky juice of T. asper, a small evergreen 
Indian tree, is applied to cracked heela and 
sore hands. It is astringent and septic, and 
the bark, in decoction, is used as a lotion in 
fevers ; the rough leaves are employed to 
polish wood. T. spinosa is another Indian 
apecies ; ita fruit la eaten in curries. 

trtfph'-iSn, b. [Gr. rpo<f>6v ( trophon ) = that 
which nourishes ; food.] 

Zool. <£ Palxeont. : A sub-genus of Fusna, 
with thirty-eight recent species from the Ant- 
arctic and Northern Seas, the British coast, 
&c. Fossil in Chili and Britain. 

TriS-pho'-ni-an, a. [See def.] Pertaining or 
relating to the* Grecian architect Trophonius, 
or to Ins cave or his architecture. Trophonius 
is said to have built the celebrated temple of 
Apollo at Delphi. lie had a temple at Le- 
badeia, and was worshipped as Jupiter Tro- 
phonlui. In thia temple was a celebrated 
cave, a*d those who descended into it were 
said to speak oracularly on their return ; but 
the impressions produced by the descent were 
thought to be so saddening that the visitor 
remained a victim to melancholy the rest of 
his life. Hence arose the proverb applied to a 
serious man — that he looked'as if he came out 
of the cave nf Trophonius. 

• troph'-o-pol-len, a. [Gr. rpo<J>os ( trophos ) 
= a feeder, and Lat, pollen (q.v.).] 

Bot. : Turpin’s name for the septum of an 
anther. 

troph o sornc, *. [Gr. rp<x#>os (trophos) = a 
nurse, and ciopo. (soma) — the body.] 

Zool . ; A term proposed by Prof. Allman 
for the whole assemblage of nutritive zooida 
of a Hydrozoon (q.v.). 


* trSph'-6-8perm, * trSph-£-eper'-mI- 

iim, a. [Gr. rp <x/>o? ( trophos ) = a feeder, and 
(nrepfxa (sperma) — a seed.] 

Bot. : A name used by Richard for the pla- 
centa (q.v.). 


tro'-phy, *tro-phee, «. [Fr. Irophee — a 
trophy, the spoil of an enemy, from Lat. 
tropceum= a sign of victory, from Gr. rpoiraiov 
( tropaion ) = a monument of an enemy's de- 
feat, a trophy, prop. neut sing, of rpoiroios 
(tropaios) ~ pertaining to a dsfeat, from rpoirrj 
(trope) = a return, a put- 
ting to flight of an enemy 
by causing them to turn, 
from rptnto ( trepo) = to 
turn ; Sp. & Port, fro/eo.] 

1. Ordinary Language: 

]. A monument or me- 
morial in commemoration 
of a victory. It consisted 
of aome of the arms and 
other spoils of the van- 
quished enemy, hung 
upon the trunk of a tree 
or a pillar by the victors, 
either on the field of I 
battle or in the capital of 
the conquered nation. If 
for a naval victory, it was erected on the 
nearest land. The trophies of the Greeks and 
Romans were decked out with the arms of the 
vanquished for land victories, with the beaks 
of the enemy's vessels for naval engagements. 
[Rostral-column.] In modern times trophies 
have been erected in churches and other pub- 
lic buildings to commemorate a victory. 

2. Anything taken and preserved as a me- 
morial of victory, as flags, standards, arma, 
and the like. 



**No ho*tUe standard has been seeo her* bat a* a 
trophy.' — . Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., cb. iiL 

*3. A memorial, a monument. 

" Worn as a memorahle trophy of predeceased 
v Alour."— Shaketp.: Henry V„ ▼. 1. 

4. Anything that is an evidence or memo- 
rial of victory or conquest. 

II. Arch. : An ornament representing the 
stem of a tree, charged or encompassed with 
arms and military weapons, offensive and de- 
fensive. 


trophy-cress, t. 

Bot. : The genus Tropseolum (q.v.). 

* trophy-money, b. A duty formerly 
paid in England annually by housekeepers 
towards providing harness, drums, colours, 
Ac., for the militia. 


B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the tropica ; 
tropical. 

*• Hurra, hurra l Our watch is doae l 
Wo hail ouce wore the tropic suu." 

Scott ; Bridal of Triermain, iiL 3! 

% The stara are brighter iu the tropics than 
in the temperate zones, and astronomical ob- 
servation is easier. Cyclones arise within the 
tropics. The characteristic vegetation of the 
tropics consists of gigantic endogena, as 
palms, some of which rise to a height of from 
100 to 200 feet. More polypetaloua exogen a 
are arborescent than in temperate climes. 
The Conifer® exist chiefly on mountains. 
Ferna abound iu tropical islands, and deltas 
where water is plentiful, ao that in aome 
localities from 250 to 300 apecies may be 
gathered. The tropical type of vegetation 
was separated at a remote period into two 
portions, one in the Old World, the other in 
the New. Shells are brighter than in lands 
where the aun ia less powerful, the birds more 
numerous and of gayer plumage, the feline 
tribe larger and in greater numbers. The 
Anthropid® have their appropriate seat in 
tropical lands. 

tropic-bird, s. 

Ornith. ; A popular name for any species of 
the genus Phaeton (q.v.). They are tropical 
sea-birda, In habita and general appearance 
approaching gulls and terna, and resembling 
the latter in their mode of flight. Their 
powers of flight are great, and they are usually 
seen at considerable distances from the land, 
as they live almost entirely on the wing, and 
when they do not return to the distant ah ore 
to roost, reat upon the surface of the water. 
They are about thirty inches long, of which 
the long taii-feathera occupy about one-half. 
The general hue of the plumage is white ; in 
two apecies, from the Atlantic Ocean, Phaeton 
aetherius (or candidus ) and P. Jlavirostrie , the 
tail-feathers are white ; in the third species, P. 
pkosnicurus, from the Pacific Ocean, they are 
red, and are highly valued by the natives of 
the South Seaa as ornaments. Tropic-birds 
nest in holes in cliffs and on rocky Islands, 
the female laying only one egg, and the male 
sitting in a bole by her side, both with heads 
inwarda. 

trop-Io (2), a. [Eng. (a)trop(ine); -fc.] De- 
rived from atropine. 

tropic-acid, s. 

Chem. : CoH 10 O 3 . A monobasic acid, ob- 
tained by digesting atropine and belladonna 
with baryta water. It crystollizea in needles 
or plates slightly soluble in water, and melta 
at 117*. 


tro'-phy wort, *. [Eng. trophy , and toorf.] 

Bot. : The genus Tropreolum (q.v.). 

trtfp'-ic (I), *tr<$p-Ick, *trop-ife, b . & a. 

[Fr. tropigue, from Lat. tropicum, accns. of 
tropicus = tropical, from Gr. tpotukos (tropU 
kos) — belonging to a turn ; 6 Tpowucos kuaAos 
(ho tropikos ArufcZos) =the tropic circle, from 
rponos (tropos) = a turn; Sp., Port., & ItaL 
tropico .] [Trope.] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 1. 

2. (PI.) : The regions lying between the 
tropics or near them on either aide. 

IL Technically: 

1. Astron. : One of the two small circles of 
the celestial sphere, situated on each side of 
the equator, at a distance of 23 a 28', and parallel 
to it, which the snn juat reaches at Ita greatest 
declination north or aouth, and from which it 
turns again towards the equator, the northern 
circle being called the Tropic of Cancer, and 
the southern the Tropic of Capricorn, from the 
names of the two signs at which they touch 
the ecliptic. 

•• Beveo tlm«* the urn ha* either tropic view’d. 

The whiter banish'd, and the spring renew'd." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Bnrid L 1,064. 

2. Geog. : One of the two parallels of ter- 
restrial latitude corresponding to the celestial 
tropics, being at the same distance from the 
terrestrial equator, as the celestial tropics 
are from the celestial eqnator. The one north 
of the equator is called the Tropio of Cancer, 
and that aouth of the equator the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Over these circles the aun is 
vertical when his declination is greatest, and 
they inclnde that portion of the globe called 
the torrid zone, a zone about 47° wide, having 
tbe equator for a central line. 


trSp'-Ic-al (I), a. [Eng. tropic (1) ; -al .] 

1. Of or pertaining to the tropica ; being oi 
lying within the tropics. 

“Maoy rejuoai may be assigned for this, beside ths 
accidental ones from tbo make of tbe particular 
countries, tropical winds, or the like."— D.nnpter : 
Voyaget (an. 1688). 

2. Character! atic of the tropica : as tropical 
heat. 

3. Incident to the tropics : as tropical dis- 
eases. 

tropical-lichen, e. 

Pathol. : Prickly heat (q.v.). 

tropical-year, a. The same aa Solar- 
year. [Year.] 

trop -io-al (2), a. Eng. trop(e ) ; -foaL] Figu- 
rative ; metaphorical ; of the nature of a trope. 

•• This Is all which we mean besides tbe tropical and 
figurative presence."— Bp. Taylor: Real Pretence, f L 

*tr6p'-lc-al-l& adv. [Eug. tropical (2); 4y.) 
In a tropical or figurative manner ; flgura 
tively. 

•* He grants it In plain terms, that Christ's body 
Is chewed. Is attrite or hrokeo with the teeth, and 
that not tropically hat properly.”— Bp. Taylor: Real 
Pretence, { 3. 

trtfp-ic-o-ptfr-i-tjm, a. [Eng. tropic, and 
Gr. jroAinjs (polltes) = a citizen.] Belonging 
to the tropics ; found only in the tropica. 

" Tropicopolttan gronp*."— TTuffac*. 

tr<5p-Ic'-or-ls, s. [Gr. rpo ms ( tropis ) = a 
ship’s keel, and. aopts (Aroris) = a bug.] 

Entom. : A genus of Scntata. Tropicoris 
rujipes is the Red-legged Bug ; the sides of the 
prothorax are produced into broad - pointed 
processes ; the prevailing colour is brown, 
with many large black pnnctnres, and on the 
tip of the acutellnm a reddish spot Length, 
two-thirda of an inch. 


boll, bo^; poilt, jtffrl; cat, £ell, chords, c hin, bench; go, gem; thin, ‘(his; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^clst, ph — C 
-€ian, -tian = sban. -tion, -sion = shun; -fion, -gloa = ghuia -Clous, ~tloa*» -flioum = shitl* -ble, -61e f &c. = b$l* d$L 
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tr^p'-I-dlne, t. (Eng. trop(ine ); snff. -id, 

-tJMT.] 

Chem. : CgHjjN. An oil obtained by heat- 
ing tropins with concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or with facial acetic acid to 180*. It 
has the odor of conine, and boils at 162°. 

trtfp^I-da , prtf. (Gr. T/HMn? (tropw), late 
gen it. Tpoiriio? ( tropidos ) = a keel] Having 
a keel-lika process or processes. 

trtfp-f-do-lep’-ls, *. [Pref. tropido -, aod 
Gr. A e*fs (lepis) = a scale.] 

Zool : A genus of lguanidae, with fifteen 
species, ranging over the greater part of tropical 
America aod north to California. Back not 
crested ; throat with a fold ou each side. 

tr6p-i~d6-lep-la'-ma > a. [Pref. tropido-, and 
* Gr. XtirurfiM ( lepisma ) = that which ia peeled 
off.] 

Zool : A genes of Scincidae, with six species, 
peculiar to Australia. Tail elongate, round, 
tapering, armed ; scales three- or five-keeled, 
slightly toothed behind. 

trSp-I-dd-lgp'-ths, t. [Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. Amro* (Upios) = thin.] 

PaiaxmL ; A genns of Orthidee, separated 
from Strophomena (q.v.), with two species 
from the Devonian of the United States. 

trtfp-I-dd-no-tfis* a [Pref. tropido-, and 
Gr. vitro* (notes) = the back.] 

Zool. ; A genus of Coin brine Snakes, sub- 
family Natricioae, with numerous species, very 
widely distributed, absent ouly from Sooth 
America. Body stout to slender, tapering to 
head and tail, belly round; head distinct, 
crown fiat, occipital tract broad, anout narrow ; 
tail tapering to a point ; eye moderately large, 
pupil round ; teeth small ; scales keeled, 
pointed, truncate, or emarginate One apecies 
is British, Tropidonotus matrix (— * L'atrix 
torquata), the Common Snake. [Snake.] 

trSp-i-dSph'-or-#, i. [Pref. tropido •, and 
Gr. <fx>p6* (jthoroe ) — bearing.] 

Zool : The name given by Troschal to the 
speciee of Cycloatoma (q.v.) which have the 
whorl spirally keeled. They are found In 
Madagascar and the adjacent islands and on 
tha oast of Africa. 

trop-i-d6ph'-or-us, i. [Tropido phora.] 
ZooL : A genus of Scincidae, with two ape- 
cies from Cochin China and tha Philippines. 
Tail with four spinous keels above, and Its 
aides smooth. Pre-anal plates three, largo ; 
the central one triangular. 

trSp-Mo-rhyn'-chus, a [Pref. tropido 
and Gr. pvy\o* (rhungchos) = the snout.] 
Ornith. : A genus of Melipbagid®, with 
eighteen species, ranging from Moluccas and 
Lombok to New Guinea, Australia, Tasmania, 
and New Caledonia. [Friar-bird.] 

trop-f-d&ster-nus, a. [Pref. tropido- f and 
Gr. o-ripvov (titmon) ~ the breast, the chest.] 
Entom. : A large genua of Hydrophilidae, 
from North and South America. Some ara 
metallic, others with yellow stripes. 

trop'-me, t. [Eng. ( atropine (q.v.).] 

Chem. : C^H^NO. An organic base ob- 
tained by heating atropina with a saturated 
solution of baryta water, and precipitating 
tha baryta with carbonic-acid gas. It has a 
etrong alkaline reaction, ie soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether, melta at 62°, and boils at 
229’. From its ethereal solution it crystal- 
lizes In colorless anhydrous tables. 

•trop'-Ist, j. [Eng. trop(e ); One who 

deals in tropes ; one who explains the Scrip- 
tures by tropes and figures of speech. 

t trop o-ltfg'-ic, * trSp-6-logr-ic-al, a, 

[Eng. tropolog(y ) ; -ic, -imh] Varied or cha- 
racterized by tropes ; changed from the ori- 
ginal import of the words ; figurative. 

" When tt It sny of these, although wo are oot to 
recede from the liters! sense ; yet we are to take the 
teoond » bonification. the tropological or flguratiTe." — 
Bp. Taylor : Sermons, toL III, ter. 1L 

trop 6-l6g"-ic-al-ly, adr. [Eng, tropolo- 
gical; -bi.l tu a tro do logical manner; figu- 
ratively. 

“Thit was the reneral win ion concerning the 
Oreekith fable*, that tome ci them were phy»Tc*Uy, 
and tome tropologicatly allege rical."— -Oudwt. rt h : In- 
tell. System, p. 112. 


• tr5-p<Sr-6-£ize, v.t. «EQg. tropology ); 
-ize.] To use in a tropological or figurative 
manner; to change to a figurative aenaa ; to 
use as a trope. 

*’ If Athena or Mlnerra be trvpologizmi into prudence, 
theu let the pagan* (hew what (ubsUntlal easenoe it 
hath."— Cud worth : IntslL Syst., p. MO. 


tro-pol'-o-gy, s. [Gr, rpon-o* (tropos) — a 
trope ; stiff. *o logy.] A rhetorical mode of 
speech, including tropes, or a change of aoraa 
word from the original meaning. 


ueowjroiogy ana tecooa lnteo- 
tioo of word*, they omit their supercansequeace*. co 
herence*, figure*, or tropologies, and are not persuaded 
beyond their literal! ties.” — Browns : Vulgsr Jtrrours, 
bk. 1., cb. ill. 


• trSss’-ers, 5. pL [Fr. frotissw.] Trousers 
(q-v.). 

** Yon rode like a kern of Ireland : your French hoee 
off. and in your (trait froi(«ri."— Shaketp, : Henry F., 


trot, * trotte, v.L & t. [Fr. trotter (O. Fr. 
trotrr), from Low Lat tolu to = to trot ; Lat 
tolutariuB = going at a trot, from talufim = st 
a trot, from tollo = to lift (the feeU ; O. Dut. 
tratten ~ to trot ; Weleh trotio ; Ger. trotteiu 
( Skeat .) Perhaps onomatopoetic.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To move faster than In walking, as a 
horse or other quadruped, by lifting one fore- 
foot aod the hind-foot nf the opposite aide at 
the same time. 


** When a horae trots, hi* lee* are In thi* position, 
twn in the air and two opun tna ground, at the rune 
time eroarwise; that is to say. the near-foot before, 
and the off-foot behind, are off tbe ground, and the 
other two opon It, and so alternately of tbe other 
two.’— Revenger : Hitt. A Art qf Bortematuhip, rol. 


2. To move or walk fast ; to rua. 


B. Trans. : To canau to trot ; to ride at a 
trot. 


** The whip* trotted tha pack to GraTel-hill ."— Daily 
Chronicle, Oct. *5, 18S4. 

TT To trot out: To cause to trot, as a horse, to 
ahow his paces ; hence, to induce a person to 
exhibit himself or his hobby ; to draw out ; to 
bring forward. 


tr$t»s. [Trot, u] 

1. The pace of a horse or other quadruped, 
more rapid than a walk, bnt of various de- 
grees of swiftness, when ha lifts one fore-foot 
and tha hind-foot of the opposite aids at the 
same time. 

" All writer*, both ancient and modern, hare con- 
stantly asserted the trot to be the foundation of every 
lesson you can teach a horse ,"— B ert nger : Hist. S Art 
Horsemanship, toL lh.cb.lr. 

2. A term of endearmant used to a child 
owing to its short trotting gait. 

• 3. An old woman. (Used in contempt) 

“ Put case an aged trot be somewhat tough ? 

If coyna shoe bring the cure will be the lesse.” 
TurbersUe: Answers for Taking a Wyfe. 

i, (Bee extract) 

" Bottom -fish inr with * single hook and ground 
lead, and Jour- lining with a trot—*, line etretched 
along tbe bottom with hooks at in terrals. " — field, 
Dec. «, 1S85. 

trSt-co'-^lo, trot-co- 9 ^ s. [Prob. for 
<ftroa*-owi/.] A warm covering for tha head, 
neck, and breast when travelling in bad 
weather. (Scotch,) 

" He roared to Hattie to air his troteoaey, to have 
his Jackboots greased.”— Scott .• Rob Roy, ch. xxvt 


troth, a. [A variant of (q.v.).] 

1. Belief, faith, fidelity. 

“ Now, by my life 1— my sire's most eaered oath— 
To thee I pledge my full, my firmest trotA." 

Byron t .Virus A Euryalur. 

2. Truth, veracity, verity. 

" By my troth, Nerlasa, my little body Is a- weary of 
this great world.*— Shdkesp. ; Merchant of rentes, 1. X 

3. The act of betrothing; betrothal; the 
pledging of one’s word. 

" TTie trotA and the prayer and the last benediction." 
0 Longfellow: Miles Standish, tx. 

• troth-plight, • troth-plyte, v.L To 

betroth or alliance. 


Megara and Hercules were sent for: the king 
made them to troth-plyte each other, with great icy of 
both parties. —Destruction of Troy, bk. 1L, p. ZM. 

• troth-plight, a. tit. 

A. Atadj.: Betrothed, affianced, eeponsed. 

" This, your son-lndaw, 

Is trethplight to your daughter." 

Shakes p. : Winter's Tale, L 3. 


B. At subst.: The act of betrothing or 
plighting faith. 

** [My wife] deserves a name 
A* rank as any flax-wench, that pais to 
Before her troth-plight . " 

Shakssp. t Winter's Tale, i X 


•troth-plighted, a. Having fidsUtj 
pledged ; plighted. 


f troth- I6ss, * troth -lesse, a." 

troth : -less.) Faithless, treacherous. 


[Eng. 


tr6t -line, t. A ahort trawl (q.v.) used lo 
river or lake fishing. ( U. S. Local.) 
trSt-ter, «. [Eng. trot, V. ; -cr.] 

(q v )° DQ Wh ° tr ° t3; 6pecif • , a trotting horse 


2. The font of an animal, especially of a 
aheep ; applied ludicrously to the human foot. 


trot’-tmg, pr. par. or a. [Trot, r.] 

trotting hors©, t. 

Zool & Sport: A horse trained to trot at 
high speed without breaking into a gallop. 
Trotting horses are of two distinct races; 
(1) the Russian, which is Arabian on a Flemish 
stock, attaining high speed, bnt with bad 
knee-action ; (2) the American, which is pro- 
bably both Bari) and Arabian on an English 
stock. Tha evnlctioo of the trotting horse has 
principally taken place within the United 
States, the development of speed in trotters 
during the past half century having been 
remarkable. Tim trotting atraius of Russia 
and England have mnds fair progress, but 
their performance Is much inferior to that 
of the American trotter. Tim best early record 
was made at Philadelphia tn 1810, when a 
Boston horae trotted a mile in 2 mi no tes, 48 % 
seconds. In 1844 Lady Snffolk redneed tne 
time to 2^28 . From that time forward the 
speed increased, ontti in 1884 Jay-Eye-See 
trotted a mile in 2T0; io 1885 Mand S. reduced 
the time to 2*08%; and in 1891 Sunol to 2’08V. 
The introduction of the pneumatic tire sulky 
has enabled the speed fo be still farther 
increased. I a 1892 Nancy Planks made a 

mile In 2 04, and in 1893 Ayers harnessed 
with a running mate, reduced the time to 
2-03\4. The 1894 record is — for trotting, Alix, 
2-035J; for pacing, Robert J., 2 02>^. These 
records have not since (1896) been lowered. 

* trotting-parltor, f. An officer of tha 
ecclesiastical court who carries out citations. 
(8hakc*p. : Love s Labor's Lost, iii. 1.) 

• tr5t'-tle§, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Sheep’s dung. 

2. Bot. : Symphytum asperrimurn. 

trStf-toir (olr es w&r). s. [Fr.] The foot- 
way on each side of a street ; the foot-pave- 
ment. 

trou'-ba-dour, *. [Fr., from Prov. trobador, 
trobaire , prob. from a Low Lab. troparius or 
tropalor, from Lat. tropus — a trope, a kind of 
singing, aaong; Ital. frorotore; Bp. froiwfor; 
Port, travator, trobador ; O. Fr. trover (Fr. 
trouper) ; Prov. trobar ; Sp. & Port, trovar ; I tab 
trovare = to find out, to devise.] One of a class 
of poets which appeared flrat in Provence, in 
the south of France, at the end of the eleventh 
century. They were the Inventors of a 
species of lyrical poetry almost entirely de- 
voted to romantic and amatory autyects, and 
generally very complicated in its metre snd 
rhymes. They flourished till the end of the 
thirteenth century. There is reason for sup- 
posing that the art of the tronbadoura, gene- 
rally called the gay science, was derived from 
the East, comiug into Europe throngh the 
Sj>aDisrds, and tha troubadonre of Provence 
learning from their neighbors of S]> aio. 
Troubadour poetry was cultivated in Provence, 
Toulouse, Dauphin^, and other parts of 
France south of the Loire, as well as in Cata- 
lania, Arragon, aud Valencia lo Spain, and in 
the north of Italy. Troubsdours frequently 
attached themselves to jh© courts of kings 
and nobiea, whom they praised or censured Tn 
their songs ; hut it was a rule that some lady 
was selected, and to her, nnder some general 
or fanciful title, love songs, complaints, and 
other poems were addressed. The “ love ser- 
vice" of tha troubadours was often nothing 
more than a mere artificial gallantry, but 
there are Instance* on record where it became 
something more earnest. The jK>ema of tha 
troubadoura were not always confined to sul>- 
jects of gallantry, aometimes they treated 
of tha conditions of society, tha evils of 
the times, tha degeneracy of the clergy, and 
other subjects. 

trouh'-le (lo ae el), • trub-le, v.t & f. [O. 

Fr. t rubier, trobler (Fr. troubler), as If from a 
Low Lat. turbvlo , from Lat. turbula = a di»* 


Cite, fXt, fare, amidst, what, fall, fitther; we, wSt, here, cam$L, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t* 
or, wore, W9II, work, whd, a6 n; mute, ctih, cure, ignite, aur« rfile, fhll; try, Syrian, so. 00 = 6; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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orderly crowd, a little crowd, dimin. of turba 
= a crowd ; Gr. Tvp$y\ {turbi) = ft throng, dis- 
order. 


* troiib'-led-ly (led a* eld), adv. [Eng. 
trouoted ; 4y.) In a troubled or coufused 
manner; confusedly. 


A. Transitive: 

], To put into confused motion ; to agitate, 
to disturb, to disorder. 

•• An angel want down *t * certain msaaod Into tie 
pool find frouWei tlie we tan . - *— John ▼. 4. 

2. To annoy, to disturb, to molest, to Inter* 
rupt, to interfere with. 

- I would not, by ray will, hare 

Shakeip. : Twelfth Night, 111 ft. 


a To agitate, to distress, to grieve. 

“Thou didst hide thy face, and I was troubled."— 
Ptalm xxx. 7, 

4, To give occasion of labour to ; to put to 
eome exertion, labonr, or pains. (Used in 
courteous phraseology: as. May I trouble you 
to post this letter?) 

5. To affect, ao as to cause uneasiness or 
anxiety. 

•'He was sn Infldel, and the head of a email school 
of Infldel* who were troubled with a morbid desire to 
make convert *. "—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xix. 


B. Intransitive .* 

1. To take trouble ; to take pains ; to exert 
one’a self: as, Do not trouble to cull again. 

*2. To become troubled, disturbed, or 


thick. 

••If the bawrae be fyn and of hl« owue kynde, tha 
watre schalle uevere trouble."— Maundeeill* : Travels. 


U Trouble is more general in its application 
than distnrb ; we may be troubled by the want 
of a thiDg, or troubled by that which is unsuit- 
able: we are disturbed by that which actively 
troubles. Pecuniary wants are the greatest 
troubles in life ; the perverseness of servants, 
the indisposition or ill behaviour of children, 
are domestic troubles; but the noisa of chil- 
dren is a disturbance t and the prospect of 
want disfur&a the miud. Trouble may be per- 
manent ; diitfur&ance Is temporary, and refers 
to the peace which ia destroyed. 


trout)'- le (le as $1), * trow-ble, a. & *. 

[Trouble, r.) * 

* A. As adj. : Troubled, disturbed, grieved, 
agitated. (In this nse pronounced trub'-le.) 

** Thin Is Accidie th* onguUh of * trouble herta/— 
Chaucer : Parsons Tale. 


B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. Tlie stata or condition of beiDg troubled, 
agitated, perplexed, annoyed, or distressed ; 
a state of worry, distress, perplexity, or 
annoyance; vexation. 

“Is tt yoor dour friend that Is thoe In trouble f* 
r Merchant of Venice, liL S. 


2. That which gives or occasions trouble, 
annoyance, aoxiety, or worry; a source of 
grief, anxiety, agitation, or perplexity. 


•* What trouble was 1 then to yon f” 

Ehakesp. : Tempest, L 2. 


a 


Pain 8, labour, exertion. 

" Double, doable, toll and trouble* 

Shakesp.: Macbeth, 


lv. 1. 


II, Mining: A difficulty In a coal-mine, 
arising from the interposition of a layer of 
sandstone dividing the seam into two por- 
tions ; a fault, or the gradnal closing in of the 
strata above and below, terminating the seam. 
The latter is called a Nip. 


*[ (1) To get into trouble : To get Into a 
difficulty ; to be detected and punished for 
some act. ( Colloq .) 

**He would have got into trouble if th* old people 
hadn't helped him oat of it/— Daily Telegraph, 
Nor. 1« ( 1885, 

(2) To take the trouble : To be at the pains 
of; to exert one’s self; to put one's self to 
inconvenience In order to do something. 


* trouble-house, a. A disturber of the 
peace or harmony of a house or family. 

* trouble-mirth, *. One who mars or 
disturbs enjoyment or mirth, as a person of 
morose disposition ; a spoil-sport. 

* trouble-rest, s. A disturber of rest or 
quiet. 

* trouble-state, s. A disturber of the 
community. 

•* Tbo*« fair baits those trouble^tates still o*e/ 

Daniel: Civil Wart. 


troub'-led (led &* eld), pa. par. & a. 

[Trouble, 17.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Agitated, diaturbed, perplexed, 
annoyed, worried. 

“ The Aspect of the whole Hoiu* was troubled and 
gloomy. ‘ — Macaulay : Bist. Eng^ ch. xr. 


trodb'-lo-noss (le as ?1), * trob-il-nes, 

* tur-ble-nes, x. [Eng. trouble ; -n«s.] The 
state or condition of being troubled ; trouble, 
worry. 


" In yoor gracious* dayi* 
1 hod nevix know loon.’* 


of her tie trobilne* 

Chaucer: Tale ef Beryn. 


trodV-ler, a. [Eng. trou bl(e), v. ; -er.] One 
who troubles, disturbs, afflicts, or molests ; 
a disturber. 


14 The innocent troubler of their quiet sleep* 

111 what may now be called a j>eAceful grave." 

Word* worth : Excursion, hk. vil. 


trotib'-le-s6me (le as $1), a. [Eng. trouble; 
•some.] 

1. Giving or causing trouble, worry, anxiety, 
vexation, inconvenience, embarrassment, or 
sorrow; annoyiog, vexatious, tiresome, harass- 
ing, wearfeome, irksome, importunate. 

"He was & man that had the root of the matter In 
him ; hot he was one of the meet troublesome pilgrims 
that ever I met with in all my days/— Bunyan : Pit. 
grim's Progress, pt ii. 

* 2. Full of commotion ; tumultuous. 

"There arose la the ship such a trouble toms dis- 
turbauca"— Backluyt: Voyages, iL II L. 


troub'-le - s6me -1^ (le as $1), adv. [Eog. 
troublesome ; - ly .] In a troublesome manner ; 
so as to cause trouble ; vexatiously. 

"Though men will not be so troublesomety critical 
m to currect ws in th* use of words. "—Locke : Human 
Underst., hk. ill., ch. x. 

trotib’-le-sdme-n^ss (le as el), * trow- 
ble-som-ness, ft. [Eng. troublesome ; -n«s.] 
The quality or state of being troublesome ; 
vexatious ness, lrksomeoess, uneasiness, im- 
portunity. 

" But Je*n* [was] offended with this lmportunitle 
and troublesomnes.—Udal : Matthew xlL 


* troub'-lotts, *troub- louse, cl [Eng. 
trouble); -ous . J 

1. Full of commotion ; disturbed, agitated, 
troubled. 

*• Where three *wart «l«ter* of the weird baud 
Were muttering car*** to the troublous wind. 

Cooper: Tomb qf Shakespeare. 

2. Disturbing, agitating, troubling ; caosing 
anxiaty. 

" Mr troublous dream this night doth make me tod/ 
bhaketp, : 2 Benry »'/„ L X 

3. Full of trouble or disorder; tumultuous, 
disorderly. 

" The etreet shell he built Again, and the wall, even 
In troublous times . ' — Daniel ii. 25. 

4. Restless, agitated. 

"His flowing tongue and troublous sprlght/ 

Spenser: F. (»., IL UL t 

* troiib'-l£, * trob-ly, * trub-ly, a. [Eng. 
trouble); -y] Troubled; disturbed. 

*' Media with moon l* law* that Is trobly water/— 
Wyclijfe: Select iVorkes, i. 14, 

trough. (gb as f), * trogh, * troffe, x. [ A.S. 

trog, troh = ft trougli or hollow vessel ; cogn. 
with Dut. & I cel. trog; Dan. trug ; Sw. tr&g ; 
Ger. trog ; M. H- Ger. troc.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

]. A vessel of wood, stone, or metal, gene- 
rally rather long and jiot very deep, open at 
the top, and used for holding water, fodder 
for cattle, or the like. 

“The nuthrtfty sons . . . was compelled to coin* to 
the hoggis troffs lor hunger /— Joye : Expos, of Daniel, 
oh. ir. 

2. Anything resembling a trough in shape, 
as a depression between two ridges or be- 
tween two waves ; a basin -shaped or oblong- 
hollow. 

** It now imports beneath what sign thy hoe* 

The deep trough sluk, ami ridg* alternate raise. 

Grainger : Sugar Cane, L 

• 3. A kiDd of boat ; a canoe. 

“Here com* every morning *t the break of dsy 
t wen tie or thirty cauohs or t roughs t of th* Indians/— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, 111. 454. 

XI. Technically: 

1. Chem , : The vat or pan containing water 
over which gas ia distilled. 

2. Electricity: 

(1) The tray or Vat containing the metallio 
solution used in electroplating. 

(2) The array of cells which hold the solu- 
tions in which the element* are placed, if in 
trough form. [GAUVANic-eATTERV.] 

3. Metall. : A frame, vat, huddle, or rocker 
In which tfres or slimes ars washed and sorted 
in water. 


trough-battery, *. A compound voltaio 
battery in which the celts are couoccted in 
one trough. 

trough-gutter, x. 

Build. : A gutter in the form of a trough 
placed below the eaves of buildings. 

trough-shells, s. pi 

Zool . : The family Mactridae (q v.). 

* troul, v. & ft. [Troll.] 

trotlnge, *trounse, v.t. [0. Fr. tronchesx 

a piece of timber; Fr. tronc = a trunk ; trougon 
= a truncheon.] To puuisli or beat severely ; 
to thrasb, to flog, to castigate. 

" W* threatened to trounce him roundly when be 

got sober. ^ —Scribner's Magazine, July, 1887, p. l&Jk 

% Now only used colloquially, but formerly 
used by good writers, 

"The Lord trou mod SUara and all his charette*/— 

Judges ir. 15. (1651.) 

troupe, ft. [Fr.] A troop, a company ; espe- 
cially of players or performera : as, an operatio 
troupe . 

trous d$ loup (ft & p a lieu t), e. pi. [Fr., lit. 
wolf-holes : trou =a hole, and loup = a wolf.] 

- Fortif. : Rows of pits In the shape of in- 
verted cones with a pointed stake in each ; 
intended a a a defence against cavalry. 


* tr6il$e, * trooze, * trowse, ft. [Fr. t rousses.) 
[Trousers.] Breeches, trousers. 

"The leather quilted Jack iervoe under his shirt of 
mail, and to cover hi* trouM on horseback /— Spenser l 
On Ireland. 


*tr6ilsed, *trowzed, a. [Eng. trous(e); 
-ed.] Wearing trousers or breeches. 

"The poor tromd Irish/ 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a, 22. 


tr^'-jered, a. [Eng. trousers); -ed.] Wear- 
ing trousers. 

"A weird commencement, with the prospect of a 
trousered Jane Eyra lor h*ro/--Sf. James s Ouxette, 
Oct 4. 1888. 


tr^'-jer-lng, x. [Eng. trouserif) ; dug.] 
Cloth for makiDg trousers. 

tr6T¥-§er$, tr6V-^er^, e. pi [For trousses , 
from Fr. trousses — trunk-hose, breech ea, pb 
of trousse = a bundle, b case, a qulver ; from 
tr ouster = to truss, to pack, to tuck or girt in ; 
QaaU iriubhas; Ir . trudhais, trius, triusan = 
trousers.] [Truss.] A garment worn by men 
and boys, reaching from the waist to the 
ankles, covering the lower part of the trunk 
and each leg separately. 

“ Gold was his ■word, and warlike trouser* laced 
With tboug* of gold, his m&uly legs embraced.” 
Mickle : Lutiad, 1L 

Tf Trousers, in their present form, were in- 
troduced into England about the end of the 
eighteenth century, but were not recognized 
aa “dress M till some years later. The Duke 
of Wellington was refused admission to 
Almack’s In 1814 because he wore black trou- 
sers instead of breeches and silk stockings, 
and Capt. Gronow met with a similar repulse 
attheTuileriesln 3816. They are now worn uni- 
versally in civilized lands, the breeches having 
disappeared from the ordinary male costume. 


*troilsse, e. [Fr.] Loppings from growing 
timber; trash. Thu word is still used in thb 
midland counties to denote the dead hrauches 
worked into a newly-mada hedge. 

" Provided that they b« laid with . . . vine-cutting* 
or *uch frouMe. *o that they be half a foot thick. — P. 
Holland : Piin y. 


trous-seau' (eau ae 6), *. [Fr., dimin. from 
trousse = a truss, a buadle.] [Truss.] 

»1,A bundle. ( De Quincey : Spanish Nun , § 5.) 
2, The clothes and general outfit of a hride. 


trtfilt, ft. [A.S. truht ; Mid. Eng. troute, trov:te ; 
cogiL witli Fr. truite , Lat tructa, and (pro- 
bably) Gr. tpwktijs (f rolct U) — a gnawer, a kind 
of aea-fish.] 

Ichthy. : The popular name for the Ashes of 
the group Sallnoues aa distinguished from the 
Salvelini, or Chair, belonging to the eauie 
family. [Salmonid^e.] Trout are found in 
almost all tha lakes and rivers of the tem- 
perate and colder parta of the northern hemi- 
sphere. Like Salmon they are excellent food- 
fishes, but constantly inhahit fresh water. 
The Common River Trt>ut (Salmo Jdrio) is 
widely diffused in the eastern hemisphere, 
and ahnndant in the British Islands and the 
north of Europe. A specimen weighing twenty- 


bSll, b<^; povtt, Jo^l; cat, 5 eU, chorus, 9WH. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon. e?ist. -Ing. 
-clan, -ti&n = sli^n. -tion* -Mon = stiun; -^ion = zhun. -cion*, -tious, -*iou» = alius, -ble, -die, &c. b^l* a©*. 
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nine pounds J« recorded, but such a size ia ex- 
tremely rare, and tront of a pound or a pound 
and a half iu weight are considered fine fish. 
The head and eye are large ; general form 
symmetrical, and comparatively stouter than 
that of the salmon : tail alightly forked, ex- 
cept in old fish when it becomca almost 
equine; teetb numerous, strong, and curved. 
Numerous species are found in the United 
States and Canada, uf which the Common 
Brook Trout or Speckled Trout (Salmo fonta- 
natis) differs considerably from the commao 
trout of Europe. It is abundant in the streams 
of the Northern aud Middle States and in 
Eastern Canada, and grows occasionally to a 
considerable aize, one weighing 10 lbs. having 
been taken. Usually, however, it ia much 
smaller. Thia trout is a favorite game fish id 
the East. A much larger species, the Lake 
Trout (Satmo confini* ) Inhabits the depths of 
the great lakes, where it ia sometimes caught 
of 60 lba. in weight. It ia a sluggish fish, 
affording poor sport to the angler, and its 
flesh of poor quality. There are several other 
species of lake front, tho largest and finest iu 
quality being the Mackinaw Trout or Namay- 
cush (S. amethyntus or namayemh) of Lakes 
Huron and Superior, and the Canadian lakes. 
Another large speciea is the Siskiwit Trout 
(S. siscoxcet) of Lake Superior. In the lakes* 
of New York and Pennsylvania occurs the 
Red-bellied Trout {S. erythrogaster ), which is 
sometimes two and a-balf feet long. The 
Pacific slope has its own peculiar species, the 
Oregon Trout (S. ortgonensis), which closely 
resembles the common trout of Europe, and ia 
very abundant. In Europe the Great Lake 
Trout (S. ferox ) ia found Id the lakea of 
ScandiDavia and in some of those of the 
British islands. The tront ia a voracious 
fish, and devours almost any kind of animal 
food. It is active in pursuit of prey, small 
tront often leaping quits out of the water to 
take passing flies, and its avidity to take the 
artificial fly and its active play afterwards 
renders it one of the most favorite fish of the 
skilled angler. 


trout-colored, «. mite, with spots of 
black, bay, or sorrel: as, a trout-colored 
borse. 

trout-stream, *. A stream in which 

trout breed. 


troilt-flil, a. [Eng. trout; Abound- 

ing in trout. 

*’ Clear and fresh rivulets of troutful water."— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Sants. 


trtfilt'-ing, *. [Eng. trout; Ang.) Fishing 
for trout. 

M Tb# February t rousing hu not been very gay or 
profitable,"— /’isW, Feb, 86, 1887. 

t rtftlt'-lgea, a . [E D g. trout ; -less.] Without 
a trout or trout. 

"He remained treutlcss. whilst I was constantly 
running C*h.— Fishing Gazette, Jan. 80, ISM. 

trdilt'-lSt, $. [Eng. trout ; dlmin. euff. -let.] 
A a mall or little trout 

Morse these infant troutlets had oeveraeeaa 
Fish Commissioner before."— Daily Telegraph, 


"Of < 
Special 
Nov. ifl 


troftt'-llng. s. [Eng. frowf ; dimin. enft -ling.] 
A little tront ; a troutlet. 

" By the dark pool where the trout liny 
Olanoes from his stony bed.” 

Black ie : Lays of Highlands, p, 96, 

trdn-vere\ * Trou veur', s. [Fr. trouver=. 
to find.] A name given to the ancient poets 
of Northern France, and corresponding to the 
Troubadours of the South. Their composi- 
tions are more nf an epic or narrative cha- 
racter. [Troubadour,] 

fxo'-ver, *. [O. Fr. trover (Fr. trouver) = to 
find.] [Troubadour.] 

Law : Properly, the finding of anything ; 
hence— 


(1) The gaining possession of any goods, 
whether by finding or by other meana. 

(2) (See extract.) 


, JP 10 action of iroser and conversion was Id Its 

ortgtD an actioD lor recovery of damages against such 

£ reon s* bad fooud another’, goods, aud refused to 
liver them on demand, hut oonverted them to his 
own ose ; from which finding aud converting, it is 
called au action of trover and conversion. The free- 
dom of this action from a seer of law, aud the less 
degree of certainty requisite ia de*crihlog the goods, 
Save it formerly so ionsideretale ao advantage over 
the action of detinue, that actions of trover were at 
length permitted to be brought against any man, who 
had Jo bis poesestlom hy any meana whatsoever, the 
personal goods of soother, and sold them or used them 
without the consent ol the owner, or refused to deliver 


them when demanded. The injury liee in the oonven 
•ioD : for any man may take the goods of another Into 
his possession If he finds them ; hut no fluder is 
allowed to acquire a property therein, unless the owner 
be for ever ankuowu : and therefore he must not con- 
vert thorn to his own use, which the law presumes 
him to do. if he refuses to restore them to the owner : 
for which reasoo such refusal alone is primes facie 
sufficient evidence of a conversion. The fact of the 
fin ding, or trover, is therefore dow totally immaterial ; 
lor If the plaintiff provee that the goods are his pro- 
perty, and that the defendant had them in his posses, 
sion, St is sufficient But a conversion most be fully 
proved: and then iu this actlc 
recover damages, equal to the vs 
verted, hut not the thlog itself 
recover but an actioD of detinue 
stone: Comment. : hk. iii., ch. 9. 


iu the plaintiff shall 
iae of the thlog con* 
, which nothing Mill 
or replevin.”— Black. 


trow (1 ), b. [Perhaps the same as Trough 
( q.v.X] A boat with an open well between the 
bow and stern portions, used iu apearing fish. 

trow (2), 8 . [See def.) The same as Drow ( 1) 
and Troll (2), $. 

trtffr, •trowe, vA. & f. [A.S. treowian , 
trywian , tredwan = to have trust in, from 
tridwa , tritwa — truat, from treawe = true 
(q.v.); cogn. with Dut. trouwen = to msrry, 
from trouw =(a.) trust, (a.) true ; Icel. trua = 
to trow, from fnir = true; Dan. froe — to 
believe, from tro = (a.) truth, (a.) true ; Sw. 
trv = to trow ; Ger. trauen = to trust, to marry, 
from frette= fidelity ; treu = true.] 

A. Intrans. : To think to be true ; to believe, 
to trust ; to think or auppoae. 

"Troxeest thou that e’er ill look open the world?" 

Shakes?, : g Henry 17., ii. 4. 

B. Trans. : To believe to be true ; to believe. 

"Thluk’at thoa ho frowd thluo omen aught?** 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, i V. 10. 

T l trow, or eimply trow, was frequently 
added to questions, and was expressive of 
contemptuous or Indignant surprise, or nearly 
equal to I wonder, 

"What means the fool, trove t '— Shakes?. : Much 
Ado. iii. 4. 


* tro w-an-dlse, s. [Thuandise.] 


• trowe, t>.<. & f. [Trow, v.] 


trtffr'-el, * tru-ell, *trulle, 

s. [Fr. truelle, from Low Lat. truella — a 
trowel, from Lat. trulla — a amall ladle, a 
acoop, a trowel, dlmin. of trua = a atirring- 
epoon, a ladle.] ' 

1. A mason’a and plaeterer’a flat triangular 
tool for spreading and dressing mortar and 
plaster, and for cutting bricka. 

“ Bat, alu, most mean are their mono meats, tnnde 
of plalster. wrought with a trowelL’— Fuller : W'or- 
t hi*S ; Durham. 

2. A tool like a amall ecoop, naed by gar- 
deners in potting plants, <fcc. 


3. Found . : A tool for smoothing the loam 
in moulding. 

H To lay on with a trowel : To spread thickly, 
as mortar ; hence, to flatter grossly. 


" Well said ; that was laid 
Shake*?. : As You Like It, L X 


on *dth a trcnuL’"— 


trowel-bayonet, *. A bayonet resem- 
bling a mason’s trowel, used as a weapon, and 
as a light lntrenchlng-tool, or as a hatchet 
when detached from the rifle. 


tr<JV-£l (1), t?.L [Trowel, b.J To dress or 
form with a trowel. 


trtffr'-el (2), u.t. [Troll, «.) 

tr<SvWe$ ' - worth - ite, a. [Named from 
Trowleaworthy Tor, in Devonshire, at the 
south-western angle of Dartmoor, oa which, 
as a loose boulder, it wasfouud by Mr. Worth ; 
8Uff. -ite (Afiw.X] 

Petrol . : A rock consisting chiefly of reddish 
orthoclase, purple fluor, and black schorl, in 
Intiinata connection with quartz. It appears 
to have been formed by a peculiar alteration 
of granite, la which black mica has been 
changed into tonrmaline, aome of the felspar 
has been replaced hy achorl and quartz, and 
the original quartz constituents by fluor apar. 
(Prof. Bounty: Proc. Geol. Soc No. 448, p. 7.) 

triJV-jcrj, 8. pL [Trousers.] 

trox, a [Gr. Tfna£ (trdx), gen it. rpoty 09 (trdgos) 
= a gnawer, from rpwyw (£rog5) — to gnaw.] 
Entom. : The typical genus of thesnb-farally 
Troginse (q.v.). Three apeciea are British. 


tr5x-i'-tcs f s. [Mod. Lat. trox, aud *utfl 
-ites (PalcebnL).] 

Palront. : A genus of Beetles, akin to the 
recent Trox, with one apeciea from the Coal- 
measures. 


t r6$, tr6&- weight (gh silent), *trole- 
weight, s. [Named after a weight used at 
the lair of Troyes, a town In France, south- 
east of Paris.] A weight used chiefly in the 
weighing of gold, silver, and articles of jewel- 
lery. The pound troy contains 12 ounces, 
each ounce contains 20 pennyweights, and 
each peuny weight 24 grains. Thus the pound 
troy contains 6,760 grains. As the pound 
avoirdnpoia contains 7,000 grain a, and the 
ounce 437J grains, the jxmnd troy Is to the 
pound avoiiriupois as 144 is to 175, and the 
ounce troy to the ounce avoirdupois as 192 is 
to 175. 


* trft'-age (age as ig), *tren~age, «. [True.] 

1. A pledge of truth or trnce given on pay- 
ment of a tax. 

2. An Impost or tax. 

"Greta treuage the! toke ol thlr loud here." 

Robert de Bruvme, p. 7. 

3. An act of homage or honour. 

* tiTi'-ag-er (ag as ig), * treuw-ag-er, $ 

[Eug. truag(e); - er .] One who paya taxea 01 
impost. {Robert dt Brunne , p. 45.) 

tru -an-9^, e. [Eng. t-ruan(t); -cy.] The act 
of playing truant ; the state of being a truant, 

“ He wm farther eddicted to truancy. "-Scribner's 
Magaslne , Nov., 1878, p. M 


* tru - and- ing, a. [Truant.] Tlie act of 
begging under falae pretences ; truandiae. 


Th^n mejr he go a beg^iDg yeme 
Till he iome other emit ciui Jerue, 

Throtigh which without truandino. 

He m*y in tronth b»ve hli llvlug. n 

Romaunt qf the Rosy. 


* tr&'-and-ise, a. [O. Fr.] A begging under 
false pretences. ( Romaunt of the Rose.) 


tru-ant, * trew-and, * trn-and, a. & e. 

[Fr. l7*uand = (a.) a beggar, n rogue, a lazy 
rascal, (a.) beggarly, rascally, from Wei tru , 
truan = wretched ; truan = a wretch; Gael. 
truaohan = a wretch; Bret, truant = & vaga- 
bond, a beggar.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to or characteristic 
of a truant; wilfully absent from a proper 01 
appoiuted place ; shirking duty ; Idle, loiter- 
ing. {Lit.<t Jig.) 

"Reluctant to be thonght to mov* 

At the 6ret call ol truant lova" 

Scott: Lord qf the Isles, rtt 

B, As substantive : 

I. One who ahirke or neglects duty; an 
Idler, a loiterer ; especially a child who ataya 
away from school without leave. 

” A timely care to hriug the truants back.” 

Dryden: riryil ; Georgic Iv. 160. 

* 2. A lazy vagabond. 

"All thyngee at thia day iaileth at Rome, except 
an tmely thew ydeli tretoandet, lestoure, tumhiera, 
platers, lnglers, and such other, of whom there is ioow 
and to many ."— Golden Boke, let 12. 

TT To play truant , To play the truant: To 
stay away from Bchool without leave. 

"There be yes the truant play aod leave their booke.” 
Browne: Britannias Fas tor alt, i. a. 

truant-ecbool, s. 

Eng.: A certified industrial school eeta* 
■bli3hed nnder the Industrial Schools Act, 
1866, but used excluaively for children who 
have been sent thereto by a magistrate under 
sect. 9 of the Elementary Education Act, 
1876, which provides that if either— 

fl} The parent ol any child above the age of firs 
rears, who is uoder this Act prohibited from being 
taken luto full time employment, habitually and 
without reasonable excuse neglects to provide efficient 
elementary instruction lor his child ; or, 

(2) Any child Is found bahitually wandering, or oot 
under proper control, or in the oompany or rogue*, 
vagabonds, disorderly persons, or reputed erimlnale; 

It becomes the duty of the local authority, 
after due warning, to complain to a magis- 
trate, who may order the child to attend 
some certified efficient school willing to 
receive him, selected hy the parent or by the 
court, and in case of non-complianca to order 
the child to be sent to a certified, day indus- 
trial school, or, if there be no certified day 
Industrial school, then to a certified indua- * 
trial school. Tru ant- schools, of which there 
are about a dozen in England, are net recog- 
nized by law except as certificated Industrial 
schools, from which they only differ in the 
character of their inmatea. 

"On SsturtUy sftern oon the North Loudon Indus- 
trial TYuanLschool at Walthamstow was publicly 
oi>ened hy the Earl ol Aberdeen. The school has been 
established hy ths school boards of Hornsey. Totten- 
ham, and Edmonton, lor the reception of persistent 
truant boys from those parish**. It Is the first school 
of iu kind erected hy the district school boards. — 
Fall Mall Gazette. J on* DO, 1684. 


tate, at, are, amidst, what, fall, ather; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, bit, marine; go, pfit, 
or, wore, w$U; worl^ whd, mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, ffrll; try, Syrian, as, 00 = e ; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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* tr&'-ant, v.L & U [Truant, a.] 

A- Intransitive: 

1. To idle away time ; to loiter or be absent 
from employment. 

M Tl* douhlu rrong to truant with your bed. 

And let her read It lu thy look* J «w5jJ m * 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, I1L 2. 

2. To play the truaat 

* On the subject of corporal punishment for *™<*”*- 
ing and the subsequent prosecution of parents. 

Daily Telegraph, Nov. IS, 1884. 

B. Trans. ; To waste or idle away. 

*• j dare not be the author of truanting tha time.”— 
Ford. 

* tru'-ant-ljf, adv. & a. [Eng. truant; -ly.] 

A. As culv.: Ia a truant manner; like m 
truant. 

B. As adj. : Truant 

"Trifling like untaught boys at their books, with * 
truantly spirit. -^ Taylor ; Sermon J, vol. U.,ser. a 

tru - ant -ship, «. [Eng. frninf; -sMp.] 
The state or condition of a truant ; aeglect of 
duty or employment ; truaacy. 

“If the child . . . have used no truanUhip. w — 

Atcham: Scholr matter. 

•trub, 8, [Lat. fitter.] A truffle (q.v.). 

* triib'-tall, I [Elym. of first element doubt- 

ful.] A short, squat woman. 

truce, ♦ treowes, * trewes, * triwes, 
•truwys, *trws, a. [Properly a plural 
form from frete = a pledge of truth; A.a. 
tredwa, truwa — & compact, faith, from treowt 
= true (q.v.).] 

1. MU. : The suspension or arras by agree- 
ment of tha commanders of the • opposing 
armies ; a temporary cessation of hostilities, 
for negotiation or other purpose; aa armistice. 

“ Loud came the cry. * The Bruce, the Bruce I’ 

N 0 hope or in defence or truce. 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, T. SL 

2. An intermission of action, pain, or con- 
test; a temporary cessation, alleviation, or 

** There he may find 

Truce to hi* restless thoughts, and entertain 
The irkoomn hours.' J Tilton: P. E, 1L 828. 

t (1) Flag af truce: 

Mil . : A white flag displayed as an invita- 
tion to the enemy to confer, and in the mean- 
time as a notification that hostilities shall cease. 

(2) Truce of God : A e as pension of arms 
which occasionally took place in the middle 
ages. It was introduced in a.d. 1040, when 
the Church forbade the barons to make any 
attack on each other between sunset oo Wed- 
nesday sad sunrise on the followiag Monday, 
or upon any ecclesiastical fast or feaet-day. 

It also provided that no man was to molest a 
labourer working in the fields, or to lay hands 
on any implement of husbandry, on pain of 
excommaaicatioo. [Peace of God.] 
truce -breaker, $. Oae who violates * 
truce, compact, coveoaot, or engagement. 

° truije'-Iess, a. [Eng. truce ; - less .] 

1, Without truce : aa, a truceless war. 

2. Granting or holding no truce ; u a forbear- 
ing, relentless. 

« Two minds In one, and each a truce! eu guest" 
Brooke: Redemption. 

'truch'-man, * truche-ment, *triidge- 
man, «. i’Draooman.] Aa interpreter. 

•* M Ithrldatea thw king reigned over two and twentle 
natiuna of diverse language*, and in *o many tongues 
gave Uwet and mtnlatred justice unto them, without 
i ruchmanl'—P . Holland : PUnU, bk- viL, cb. xxlv. 

• tru ^i-da'-tion, s. [Lat. tmcidatio, from 
trucidatius, pa. par. of trvcido = to kill.] The 
act of killing. 

truck (1), * trnk-ken, v.L & U [Ft. troquer 
= to track, to barter, to exchange, from 8p. & 
Port, trocar = to barter, a word of doubtful 
origia ; O. Fr. troq — truck, barter; Fr. troc; 
8p. true co, trueque = barter ; Port, troco = 
the change of a piece of gold or silver; troca 
— barter.] 

A. Intrans . : To exchange commodities ; to 
barter ; to traffic by exchange or barter. 

" Found tome Spaniard* who lived there to trwc* 
with the Indiana for gold .'—Dampier: Voyaget (an. 
1881 1 

B. Trans. : To barter, to exchange, to give 
in exchange. 

" Having truck’d thy *oul. brought home the fee, 
Tn tempt the poor to sell himself to thee. 

Courper: Expottulation, 874. 

TT For tha difference betweeo to frucfc and 
to exchange, see Exchanoe. 


truck (2), v.t. [Truck (2), a.] To put into a 
truck or trucks ; to convey or sead io trucks. 

“The facilities of trucking canoes by railway are 
good, but not by nteamer. '—Field, Feb. 19, 1887. 

truck (3), * truk-kyn, v.t. [Sw. , trycka; 
Dan. trykke-= to press, squeeze ; Ger. drucken.] 

To fold or gather up ; to tuck. ( Prompt. Parr.) 

truck (1), * trucke, a. [Truck (1), v .] 

1. Exchange of commodities ; barter. 

“No commutation or trucks to be made by any of 
the petit merchants."— J7«cMuirf ; Voyaget. L 228. 

2. Commodities anitahle for barter or small 
trade ; heoce, small commodities ; specif., in 
the United States, vegetables raised for 
market. 

3. Traffic ; intercourse ; dealing : as, I have 
no truck with hioi. < [Colloq . £ Slang.) 

4. The practice or payiag wages otherwise 
than in actual coin, whereby the employed per- 
eoD was sometimes defrauded of part of the 
wage he had contracted to receive ; or of wage- 
poying at long intervals, the employer making 
intermediate advaaces and charging very high 
rates of ioterest. Truck is a very ancient 
evil. It was rampant in the fifteenth century, 
and one of the Norman-French statutes, 4 
Edward IV., c. 1, s. 5, states that “before this 
time, ia the occupations of cloth-making, 
the labourers have been drive a to take a great 
part of their wages in unprofitable wares,” 
aod the employers were, by that act. required 
to pay ia lawful moaey, uader penalty of for- 
feiture to the labourer of treble wages. There 
were further enactmeats ia the reigns of 
Elizabeth, Aone, George I., George II., and 
George III.; hut these were all partial as to 
trades, aad failed to check the practice. The 
Act 1 & 2 William IV., c. 87 extended the law, 
aad prohibited “the payment in certain tradrs 
of wages ia goods, or otherwise than in the 
current coin of the realm.” The number of 
trades were largely extended, but many occu- 
pations were omitted. In 1870 the evils of the 
truck system were forced on the atteation of 
the Legislature, and an act was passed au- 
thorising aa inqairy by commission into aay 
offeace against acts prohibiting the truck 
system which had occurred in the two pre- 
ceding years. The commission appointed 
uader the Truck Commission Act, 1870, made 
two reports — oae, ia 1871, oo England, Wales, 
and Scotland, showing very gross evils; aod 
the other, ia 1872, on tbs carious barter system 
prevalent in Shetland aad other parts of 
Scotland amongst the knitters, fishermen, and 
kelp-gatherers. Similar barter practices were 
said to prevail in parts of Cornwall and Devoo 
amongst knitters. No efficient legislation 
followed this commission, except as to the 
Leicester, Derby, and Nottingham hosiery 
trade. Mr. Sheriff Thoms, Vice-Admiral of 
Zetland, persistently but uoavailingly pressed 
on Parliament and the public the csso of the 
Scotch knitters ; but no further actioa was 
taken uatii the autnmu of 1880, whea the 
Chier Inspector of Factories was directed to 
report upon the truck system in Scotland. 
This report, mads ia January, 1887, showed, 
amongst other glaring evils, that the system 
of advaaces aad pouauage was ruiaous to the 
mea ; at some collieries as much as Is. being 
charged per week on an advance of 16s., no 
advance being in any case made uatii thfe 
wage had bee a actually earned. By 50 & 
51 Victoria, c. 46, the law against truck aad 
requiring payment of wage in actual coin is 
extended to all persons within the Employers 
and Workmen's Act, 1875. WJierever ad- 
vances had been made the employer ia for- 
bidden to withhold like advance, and pro- 
hibited from takiag interest or discount. 
Orders given for goods to a store not kept by 
the employer are made aa illegal as, uoder 
the principal act, if supplied by the employer. 
Aay condition, direct or indirect, as to where 
wage shoold be speat, was prohibited, and 
dismissal for dealing or not dealing made un- 
lawful. The truck system has exteaded to the 
United States, and has given rise to much 
dissatisfaction among workingmen and to 
various legislative enactments for its regula- 
tion or suppression. It is not found in the 
large manufacturing citieB, but in smaller 
towns largely built up around a single manu- 
facturing establishment, in the coal regions in 
connection with the mines, Ac. It usually 
takes the form of a company store, at which 
the employes are expected or reqoired to deal, 
and where they are often obliged to pay more 
than the ruling rates for goods. To force them 
to do this In some cases tokens are issued 


in place of money, which are only taken In 
the company store. The latter process has 
been condemned by Act of Congress as an 
illegal issue of money, but the trucking 
system still continues in various illegitimate 
ways. In Canada the same evil is fell, tha 
lumbermen of that country and the fishermen 
of Newfoundland protesting strongly against 
it Protests have also come from the working 
classes of Mexico and from the Socialists of 
Germany, showing that the evil in question is 
very wide spread. 

* truck-man, «. Oae who barters oi 
trucks. 

j truck-shop, s. A tommy-shop (q.v.). 
truck-system, «, [Truck (1), s., 4.] 

truck (2), s. [Lat. trochvs ; Gr. rpoxos (fraAoa) 

=s a ruimer, a wheel, a disc ; rpex w ( trechd ) = 
to run.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A small wooden wheel, not bound with 
iron ; a cy Uader. 

2. A low two-wheeled vehicle for conveying 
goods aDd packages. The hand-truck is aa 
efficient vehicle for removing siugie i*ackages 
of considerable weight ; the curved bar in 
froat being placed under the box, for instance, 
which is then tipped so as to balance back 
slightly against the bed, in which position it 
Is transported upon a pair of heavy wheels of 
small diameter. The terra is sometimes ap- 
plied to certain hand-carts aad two-wheeied 
barrows. 

3. A waggon with a low bed, for moving 
heavy packages. 

4. A low platform oa wheels for moving 
buildings, heavy stoue blocks, eafes, &c. 

5 . (FI.): A kind of game. [Trucos.] 

IL Technically: 

1. Mach.: A roller at the foot of a derrick 
or gin by which the position of the hoisting- 
apparatus may be shifted. 

2. Nautical: 

(1) A small wooden diac at the extreme 
summit of a mast. It may cootaia the pulleys 
for the signal halyards. 

(2) A circular perforated block like a wooden 
thimble, and acting as a fair-leader. 

3. Ordn. : A small solid wheel oa which a 
certaia description of gun-carriage is based. 

4. Nail.-engineering : 

(1) An opea waggon for the conveyance of 
goods. 

(2) A ewlvelliag carriage with four or six 
wheels beneath the forward part of a locomo- 
tive, or supporting oae end of a railway 
carriage. 

•jf The long-car supported on swivelling- 
trucks ia one of the peculiar features of 
American railway rolliag-stock. 

truck-jack, *. A lifting-jack easpended 
from a truck-axle to lift logs or other objects 
so that they may be loaded on to a sled or 
other low-bodied vehicle. The calipera that 
embrace the log are hooked to the catch on 
the end of the ratchet-bar. The bar is raised 
by the lever, aod is dogged by the attendant 
pawl. 

truck-man, «. A driver of a truck ; a 
carman. 

* truck-age (age as Ig) (1), a. [Eng. trucfc 

(1) , v. ; -age.] The practice of trucking or 
bartering goods ; truclc. 

truok'-age (age as Ig) (2), «. (Eng. truck 

(2) , v. ; -age.] The cartage of goods ; money 
paid for the conveyance of goods on a truck ; 
freight. 

•* triick'-er, *. [Eng. truck (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who trucks or barters; a barterer, a trader. 

- No man having yet driven a wring -bargain with , 
this great trucker tor *onl*. by nxchanging guilts, or £ 
bartering onn sill for auothar. — South t Bei-riions, voL 
vL, aer. 9. 

truo'-kle, s. [Lat trochlea = a little wheel, a 
pulley.] 

1. A small wheel or caetor. 

2. A truckle-bed (q.v.). 

*■ Hn rouad the *qulrp. in frwrWa M 

Butler: Hudibras, 1 17. ii. 81 

a The same as Truckle-cheese (q.v.X 

truckle-bed, * troccle-bed, * trook- 
yll bed,*. Abed runoing on castors, and 
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capable of being pnalied under another; a 
trundle-bed. It was formerly generally ap- 
propriated to the servant or attendant, the 
master or mistress occupying the principal 

” There'* hi* chamber, hi* hous*. hU owtle, hi* 

»tiir^ins-bed. and 

t ru ekle-ch eese* a. A small flat cheese. 
(Prov.) 

true -kle* v.t & t. [From tmckls = truckle- 
bed, to truckle under , having reference to the 
old truckle-bed which could be pushed under 
another larger oub ; and ths fores of the 
phraas being in the fact that a pupil or scholar 
slept under his tutor on a truckle-bed, ( Skeat .)] 

A, Intrans. : To yield or glvs way obsequi- 
ously to the will of another; to cringe; to 
eubrait; to act in a servile manner, (Some- 
times with under t generally with to.) 

- I cannot truckle to * fool of *t»t«." 

Churchill: Epis. to K. ffogarth. 

* B. Trans. : To movs on roller# ; to 
trundle. 

*• Ctomlr* without bottom* were trueklod from the 
middle to one eod of the room.’ — Mad. £f Arhlay. 

triio-kler, #. [Eng. trucklfe), v. ; -er.J Ons 
who truckles or yields obsequiously to the 
will of another. 

trtio'-kling, a. [Truckle, r.] Given to 
truckle ; cringing, fawning, slavish, servile. 

A game somewhat resem- 


tril'-ods.e. [Sp.] Agan 
bling billiards. [Troco.J 


truo'-^-lenje, truo'-u-l$n-cy* a. [Lat. 
truculentia, from truculcntus — truculent 
(q-v.X] 

L The quality or state of being truculent ; 
savageness of manner ; ferocity. 

** Ha . lo Y“ oot tyranny:— the truculent* at the 
•abject, who transact* this, be approve* not — Water- 
ho tat: On Ponte sen p. 18*. 

2. Fierceness of countenance. 

truc'-u-lent* a. [Fr., from Lat. truculentun 
= ennd, lrorn Irux, gen it- trucis — fierce, wild, 
Bavage.j 

I. Savage, ferociona, fierce, barbarous. 

*’ A barberoo* Bcythl*. where the savage and trucu- 
lent inhabitant* transfer ttienuelm from plaice to 

S L u they can find pasture.*— Ray: 

fi th€ Creation* 

2. Inspiring terror ; ferocious. 

" The trembling boy hi* brethren's hand*. 

Their truculent s*]»ects, and servile buid*. 
Beheld. " Sandys .• Christs Passion, pi 14. 

* 3. Cruel, destructive. 

"Pestilential seminaries, according to their gross- 
»e«a or subtility, cause more or lew truculent plagaee." 
—Horsey: On the Plague, 

trtio' a-lent-ly, adv. [Eng. truculent; -ly.] 
In a trucnleot manner; fiercely, ferociously, 
savagely, destructively. 

trildge, v.i. [According to Skeat, prop. = to 
walk in snow-shoes, hence, to move along 
with a heavy step, from Sw. dial, truga, trioga, 
trudja ; Norw. truga, true, tryge, trjug — a 
snow-shoe; trygja , try/uga =to provide with 
snow-shoes ; I cel. thruga = a snow-shoe.] Tn 
trayel on foot with more or leas labour and 
fatigue ; to walk or tramp aloog wearily and 
heavily. 

- Not one of them wm observed to *top and look 
towiiru* us, hut they trudged Along* to nil *pj)eAr*oc© 
without tha emotion, either of curiosity or eur- 
prise.’— Coo*: First Voyage, tak. tiL, ch. IL 

• trudge -man, *. [Truckman.] 

true, * trewe, a. & adv . [A.S. triowe, trjfxce 
— true ; freotp, tryw — truth, preservation of 
a compact; eogn. with Out. trvuw — true, 
faithful; tromo = fidelity ; I cel. tryggr, trur 
= true ; Dan. tro = true, truth; few. trogen 
— true ; fro — fidelity ; O. H. Ger. trivial = 
true; friuwa=fidelity ; Ger. frrw=true; Goth. 
triggws= true ; triggwa~h covenant; trauan 
— to trow, to trust.] 

A. At adjective; 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. Firm or Bteady in sdhering to promises, 
Compacts, friends, one's superior, or the like; 
cot. fickle or inconstant ; faithful, loyal, con- 
stant. 

M Through the poor captive* bosom passed 
The thought, out, to his ptrrpoee fr»is. 

He said uot, though h« nkbed, 'Adieu P* 

Hcott : Lord s/the Islet, v. 15. 

2. Honest ; not fraudulent ; upright 

“Rich prey make* (rut men thieves." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 771 


3. Free from falsehood or deceit ; speaking 
truly, not falsely ; veracious. 

’* He that *eut me is truss.*— John rit 15 . 

4. Genuine, pure, real ; not counterfeit, 
falsa, or pretended. 

-In a false quarrel thers i* no true r si our.”- 

Shu keip, : Much Ado about Nothing, v. t 

5. Conformable to fact ; being in accordance 
with the actual state of things; not false or 
erroneous. 

"All things that John spake were true* — John x. 4L 

6. Conformable to reason or to rules ; exact 
just, accurate, correct, right. 

** By true computation of the time." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., UL ft. 

7. Conformable to law and justice; legi- 
timate, rightful. 

-To conquer France, hi* frvv Inheritance.* 

UKaketp, : S Hsnry T/., L L 

8. Conformable to nature ; natural, correct 

- No shape so true, no truth of inch account" 
Shakup. : Bonnet Oft. 

9. Exact, accurate : as, His aim was true. 

IL Science: Corresponding to a certain 

type ; possessing certain characteristics in a 
marked degree. Thns, the species of the aul>- 
fitmily Turdin?e (which containa the type- 
genus, Turdus) are called True Thrushes, 
while the name Thrnsbes Is applied to tha 
family. Used In an analogous sense In Patho- 
logy : as, true leprosy, &c. 

B. A& adv. : Trul?; in conformity with the 
troth. 

" It U not enough to *pe»k, hut to speak tru*.*— 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Nights Dream, r. 

H True Is often used elliptically for 7f is 
true, 

“ True, I h*ve married her." 

Shakesp. : Othello, L &. 

• true-anointed, a. Lawfully anointed. 


" England's true-anointed lawfol king." 

trne-bill, t. * 


Law: A bill of indictment endorsed by a 
grand jury, after evidence, as containing a 
well-founded accusation. [Bill of Indict- 
ment.] 

true-blue, a. k t, 

A. A9 adj. : An epithet applied to a person 
of inflexible honeaty and fidelity ; said to be 
from the true or Coventry blue, formerly cele- 
brated for Its unchanging colour; bence, un- 
wavering, constant, staunch, loyal. In many 
parts of England, true-blue fa the Tory colour. 

B. Assubst. ; A person of Inflexible honesty 
or fidelity ; specif., a staunch Presbyterian or 
Whig. 

* true-derived, a. Of lawful descent ; 
legitimate. 

" A lineal true-derieed aoarae." 

Shakesp. ; Richard ///.. Ill 7. 

* true -devoted, a. Full of true devo- 
tion and honest zeaL 

" A true-derated pilgrim.* 

Shakesp. ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, iL 7. 

* true-disposing, a. Disposing or ar- 
ranging truly ; making provision so that 
truth may prevail. 

"O upright, |u*t. ud true-disposing Ood." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., It. 4, 

. * true - divining, a. Diviniog truly; 

giving a correct forecast. 

" To prova thon b«t • true -divining heart.* 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronlcus, IL 4. 

* true -fixed, a. Steadily, firmly, end 
immovably fixed. 

“ Whoae true-fixed and reatinp quality.* 

Shakesp. ; Julius Casxr, IlL L 

tme-pla.ee, a. 

Astrcn. : The place which a heavenly body 
would occupy if its apparent place were cor- 
rected for refraction, parallax, Arc. 

* true-telling* a. Veracious. 

■ true, s. [Prob. a corrupt of Fr. trims — 
pigeoo-bolea ; ct Trointy dames.] (See etym.) 

* true-table, a. A bagatelle or billiard- 
table. 

"There la aI*o a howiinpr-plaee. a tavern, and a true- 
table. —Nretyn: Diary, March 23, IMA 

true, v.t, [True, a.] To make true, exact, 
or accurate: as, To true the face erf a grind- 
stone. 

tr&e - bom, a. [Eng. true, end bom.] Of 
genuine end legitimate birth ; having a right 
by birth to a title. 

-Though banished, yet a truebom Engl l*h man " 
Shakesp. : Richard II., L L 


true'-bred, a. [Eng. true, and bred.] 

1. Of a genuine or right breed or descent; 
thoroughbred. 

A'<gS ,f iLA be * gle ’ Twelfth 

2. Of genuioe breeding or education ; as a 
true-bred gentleman. 

* true'- fast, a. [AS. tre6we-/est ; cf. stead- 
fast.] True, sincere, faithful, loyal. 

"0 troati* turtle, tmefnstest of *11 true* 

Ballade in Oom. qf Our Lady. 

true -heart- Sd (ea as a), o. [Eng. frua, 
and hearted.] Of a faithful, honest, or loyal 
heart ; true, loyal, staunch, sincere. 

"I swear be 1* truehearted.* 

Shakesp. : Henry Till., v. A 

true'-heart-ed-nSss (ea as a), a [Eng. 

truehearted; •»««.] The quality or atate of 
being truehearted ; fidelity, honesty, sincerity, 
loyalty. 

true-love, * tm-lufe, a & a. [Eng. <rws, 
and low.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. One truly loved or loving ; one whose 
love is pledged to another ; a lover, a sweet- 
heart. 

2. A truelove knot 

** Tro wit with trulufet and traneet hetwtna " 

Auturs of Art er. savllL 

IL Bat. ; Herb Truelove, Paris quadrifolia. 
[Her8-paris, Parts, 1.] 

1j Prior, who considers that, in the botanical 
sense the etyra. Is Dan. trolovet =: betrothed 
[True-love-knot, HI. says that the plant is 
so named from its four leaves being set to- 
gether in the form of a lovers knot 
B» As adj. : Affectionate, sincere, 
truelove -knot, truelover’s knot, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A kind of double knot, made 
with two bows on each side interlacing each 
other, and with two ends; an emblem of in- 
terwoven affection or engagement 

"Tweuty odd-couceft«d truelone- knots.* 

Shakesp, .* Tw>f Gentlemen. iL 7. 

^ According to Palme r {Folk Etymology, a.v.), 
truelove in this use la a corruption of Dan. 
trolore — to betroth or promise (low), fidelity 
(<ro) ; IceL trulqfa. 

2. Eiitom. (Of the form true-loveli knof); 
A British Night-moth, Agrotis porjihyrea , about 
an inch in expansion of wing. The fore wings 
are dull dark-red, with blackish lines and 
streaks sod whitish apots; hind wings i«le 
grayish lirown. Not nuconmionoo heaths, the 
caterpillar, which is reddish orange, feediug 
on Callvna vulgaris. 

true -ness, * tren-nesse, * trew nesse, 

* true-nesse, a. {Eng. true; -ness.] The 
qnniity or stita of being true; faithfulness, 
fidelity, truth, sincerity, staunchness, accu- 
racy, exactness, correctness. 

"The trunetse aod visibility at the present Ro man 
church. — Bp. Hall i The Roctmciler. 

* true'-pen-nj^, s. [Etyra. doubtful,] Gene- 
rally' explained as an honest fellow. 

" fyy’st tbon *o7 art thoo there, truepenny t 
Come nu." Shakesp : Hamlet. L k 

U In Casaubon, De Quatreor Linguis Com - 
meafaffo, pars prior (1650), p. 302, True]*nie 
Is defined as “ vetemtf)r vafer," that Is, a aly, 
cunning fellow, an old soldier. 

tru'-er, *. [Eng. c ru(e), v. ; -er.] A truing- 
tool (q.v.X 

trnff (1), * truffe, «. [See def] Turf (a 

transposed form of the word etill in use in 
Scotland ; cf. thirst and thrist.) 

•• No holy truffe w*s left to hid* the head.* 

Ihieiee: Humours ; Hsaren on Earth, p. 4 *. 

truff (2), e. [Etym. doubtfal.] A young 
salmon. (Pror.) 

*’ forwarded me * specimen of ths ‘white 

flsh of the iievonsliire Dart with reference to ex- 
eoiiuing whether itisa yearling |>eal or young of th* 
aw trout, u the truff are locally termed, or & hrhrlcL'' 
—Field, March 3, I8SA 

trufl; v.L [Etym. doubtfol.] To eteal. (Scotch.) 

truf -fle, ttrub, * trubbe, k [Fr. tmfie; 
Ital. tortvffola, diinln. <»f tartufo, from Lat, 
terra: tuber, Pliny’a name for the truffle.] 

Bat., Ac.: Any enbterranesn fungal of the 
orders or snl*-onlers Hypogspi snd l uberacei 
(q.v.), and specially of the genus Tuber (q.v.). 
The greater part of the English truffles belong 
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to the species Tuber acstiimm , better known 
as T. cibarium. It is about the size of a large 
walnut, black and warty externally, and has 
the flesh variously marbled. It occurs in 
Great Britain tn beech snd oak woods ; It is 
found also ill the East Indies and Japan, some- 
times ten, twelve, or mors Inches below the 
ground, sometimes neater the surface, but 
with nothing to indicate its presence Heuce 
does are trained to find it by its smell, it Is 
eaten boiled or stewed. Another English 
species. Tuber moschatum, has a musky odour. 
The French truffle, T. melanosporun, resembles 
the English species, but has darker spores. 
Ths Piedmontese truffle, which bears a high 
reputation, Is smooth externally, while the 
flesh is white tinged with pink. Pigs, in 
place of dogs, ere used to find these species. 
The African truffle, 1'erfezia Uonis , is abun- 
dant in Algiers, but as an esculent Is deemed 
inferior to the English truffle. 

" Happy the frotto'd hermit with hU pntofc „ 

Who wauU oo truffles, rich ragouU-uor Hnlea. 

Dr. Warton: Fashion. 

truffle-dog, *. Any dog trained to find 
truffles by their emctL 

•• Th* truffledog to nothing more nor lem than a bad 
smell-aiaed poodle, aad U never, or very 
with «oder the d*^atloo mu^ap. IU 
tlco »• doe to th« ealstenre of traffic, which It ilir em- 
ployed to dlwiover when they are lyinr Id the Krmmd 
by the help of iU acuU uom."-1. Bhaw • Book of tho 
Dog, p. 197. 

truffle-worm, *. 

Entom. : (See extract). 

••The truffle to «ihieet to the attack* of many in- 
eecta ; a epeciee of Lelodee deposit* lta ova In it, which 
to the pupa atAte feed opoo the eubetatice of the traflle , 
la tbU lUte they are called truffleevorms. —Eng. 
Cyclop., a v. JVAemow*. 

trdr-fled (le •* ?1)» <*• [Eng. tniffl(e ) ;-«*-] 
Furnished, cooked, or stuffed with trufflee: 
as, a truffled turkey. 

trdg, a. [A variant of trrngh (q.v.).] 

I. A hod for mortar. (Bailey.) 

• 2. A measure of wheat, aa mnch b b was 
carried in a trough, three truga making two 
bushels. 

3. A kind of wooden vessel for carrying 
. vegetables, Ac. (Prop.) 

• 4. A concubine, a troll. 

1 triig'-glng, a. [Tauo.l (See compound.) 

• trugging-house, «. A house of ill- 
fame ; a brothel. [Truo, «., 4.] 

trd'-irig, pr. par. or a. [True, v.J 

trulng-tOOl, *. A device for trning the 
fece of a grindstone, or any other surface for 
which it may be adapted. 

tru'-ish, o. [Eng. fru(e); ‘kM Somewhat 
or approximately true. 

Something that uemi frvWtsod ntwtoV*— <?au- 

- \oft h — 


don i Tt-art of tho Church, p. 198. 

tru-^m, 8. [Eng. fru(0; Asm.) An undonbted 
or self-evident truth. 

>• it has become almoat a truism, and need* scarcely 
to he stated, certainly not to be proved. — Rhys Dandt .- 
Eibbert Leeturee (1881), pi #. 

• trU-is-m&t’-Ic, o. [Eng. truism; -otic.] 
Of or pertaining to truism*; consisting of 
truisms. 

• trukke, * truk-kyn, r.f. [Truck (3), r.] 

• triUl, * trill, 8. [Ger. trolle, trulle = a frull. 
The original sense was a merry or droll coin- 

g anion ; O. Dut. drol = a jester ; Dan. trold ; 
w. & lcel. troll = a merry elf.] [Droll.] 

I. A lass, a girl, a wench. 

2. A low strumpet ; a drab, a trollop. 

- To make the world distinguish J alia s boh. 

From the vile offspring ofs trull, who Bite 
By tbs town wall/ Stopne y .* Juvenal, rUL 

triill, r.L [A contract, of trundle.] To trundle, 
to roll. (Prov.) 

• triil-li-za’-tion, *. [Eat tniUtsmtio, from 
trullUso = to trowel, from trulla — a trowel 
(q.v.).] The laying of coats of plaster with 
a trowel. 

trfr-lft • trcu-ly, * treu-U, * trewe-ly, 

adv. [Eng. true; - ly .] 

1. In a true manner ; sincerely, faithfully, 
honestly, loyally. 

"We have always truly served jrow.” 

Shake sp. : Winter * Tale, U.t. 

2, In accordance with that which is true ; 


In accordance with the true facts or state of 
tt)6 CftE£» 

" But how if they will oot believe of me 
That I tm truly thine." . . 

Bun fan : Pilynm i pt. IL |liltrott,| 

3. Exactly, accurately, precisely, correctly, 

justly. « jj puanto have mapped it trufjr* 

Shaketp. : Cymbehne. iv. L 

4. In reality, not in appearance ; indeed, in 
truth. 

"To be truly touched with love. 

Shaketp. : Muck Ado , ffl, ». 

5. According to law and right; rightfully, 
legitimately. 

"HU Innocent babe tru/v begotten.” 

Shaketp. .* Winter t Tale, UL t 

6. According to nature ; naturally. 

7. Used as an affirmation, like the scriptural 
verily. 

- Treuli, trout f. I stye to thee for we epekeo that we 
witen, aud we wltaesseo that that we hao sey n 5 aad 
ye taken not oure witiies*log. H —IFye7iye: Jon ill. 

Truly is often used ironically : as, A fine 
deed, truly! 

trump (1), •trump© OX *• [A corrupt, of 
triumph (q.v.).J 

1. Any card belonging to ths same suit as 
the turn-np. A trump can take any card of 
any other suit. 

" Let Spades be trump* l eh* »ld. and (rumw they 
*era' Dope: Map* of the Lock, ilL 48. 

•2. An old game with cards, of which tbe 
modern whist is an improvement. 

- A poetaster for playing at cards, aad davlslng the 
game called triumph, or trump to hrought before 
Apollo."— Truncation of Bocoalini, ch. xl»L 

3. A good fellow ; one who helps in time of 
need. ( Colloq . or slang.) 

** Yoa're right abent Lord Howe I Lord Howe ‘1 > 

E. B. Brovming : Aurora Leigh, viil. 

• IT To put to one's trumps : To reduce to 
the last expedient, or to the utmost exertion 
of power ; to reduce to the last extremity. 

- Borne of the nobility have delivered * VgWgtt to 
him ; what's lu t I know not. but it ha* put him to 
trump* : he hss taken a mouth • time to answer it. 
—Boaum. A FIM. : Cupid? i Revenge, It. 

triimp (2\ • trompe, •trump© (2), •. [Fr. 
tmmpe = a trump or trumpet, prob. by insci-- 
tion of r and m, from Lat. tuba =a tube, a 
trumpet; cf. Sp„ Port., & Prov. trompa; Ital. 
fromba = # trum^»et ; Russ, truba = a tul>e, a 
trumpet ; Lltb. fntba = a horn.] 

1. A trumpet fq.v.). (Now only used in 
poetic or elevated language.) 

" Thy mcred song Is like tbe trump of doom.'* 

Lomgfelltnv : Dante. 

2. A Jew's harp, (Scotch.) 

Tongue of the trump : 

Lit. : The reed of a Jew’s harp by which 
the sonnd is produced ; hence, fig., the prin- 
cipal person in any undertaking; that which 
is essential to the success of anything. (Scotch.) 

trump (I), v.L & i. [Trump (IX *•! 

A. Trans. : In card-playing, to take with a 
trump; to play a trump card on In order to win, 
or in accordance with the rules of the game. 

“ Z hf» shown weakness in trumps hy trumping the 
*V*dt,”—FUU, Jan. 2, 188&. 

B. Intrans. : To play ti trump card when 
another suit has been led. 

■trump (2), 'trompe, * trump©, v.i. 

[Trump (2), ».] To play upon n trump or 
trumpet ; to hloi^or sound a trumpet. 

“ Aad the Ante sungell trumpide Jclauxitl and 
hall was n\*M.V'—Wydiffe : Apocalipt TUi. 

trump (3), v.t . [Fr. tromper “to deceive : 

orig., to play on a trump or trumpet, whence 
the phrase se tromper de quelqu'un = to play 
with any one, tn amuse one’s self at another s 
expense ; Fr. trompe = a trump (q.v.).] 

*1. To trick or impose upon ; to deceive, 
to cozen, to cheat. 

" Fortooe ... 

When she U pleawd to trick or tramp mankind. 

Ben Jonoou : Few Itm, 1. L 

• 2. To obtrude or impose unfairly or falsely. 

«' Authors have been trumped npoo us. Interpolated 
and corrupted.** — Leslie.’ Short & katy Method with 
tho Deist a 

% To trump up: To devise or make up 
falsely ; to concoct. 

“ The charges . . . had been trumped mp against 
him without tbe sltghtest foundation. — Evening 
Standard. Oct. 21. i88i 


triim -per-^, s. &a. [Fr. tromperis = a craft, 
wile, fraud, fVom tromper ss to cbe*t, to de- 
ceive.] [Trump (3), v.] 

A. As substantive : 

* 1. Deceit, fraud- (Harrington: Orlando 
Furioso , vil.) 

2. Something calculated to deceive by false 
show; something externally splendid but in- 
trinsically of no value; worthless tlnery. 

" Ths trumpery la my house, go bring It hither, 

For stale to catch tbes* thieves." 

Shaketp. ; Tempest, !v. 

3. Things worn out and of no valne ; useless 
matter ; rubbish. 

- Whst a world of fopperies there are. of crosses, of 
candlea. of holy water, aud salt, and ceusingi! Away 
with these trumperies.’'— Bp. Uall: Sermon a t Exeter, 
Aug., 1887. 

B. Asadj. : Trifling, worthless, useless ; not 
worth notice. 

"Through the gate on to the road, over the trumpery 
gap staring you lull In the face."— Field, Dec. 28, 188^ 

triim'-pSt, s. [Fr. trompette ; dimin. of tromps 
= a truuip ; Sp. trompeta ; Ital. trvmbetla ; 
Dut. & Dan. trompet ; Sw. trumpet; Ger. 
trompete.) [TaoMP(2X*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as ID L 
•2. A trumpeter. 

He wisely dealred that a trumpet might be firrt 

sent for A past. ’—Clarendon.* Civil H'ar. 

3. One who praises or publishes praise, or 
Is the instrument of propagating it (Colloq.) 
- To be ths trumpet* of hts own viriaeit" 

Shaketp. : Much Ado, T. t 

t, An earitrumpet (q.v.). 

5. A speaking-trumpet (q.v.X 
IL Technically: 

1. Music: 

(1) A metal wind Instrument of bright and 
penetrating tone, formed of a single tube of 
brass or silver, curved into a convenient 
shape, with ft mouthpiece at one end, the other 
having ft bell. Its part is usually writteo In 
the key of c with the treble del, though by 
means of crooks or lengthening pieces the 



ORCHESTRAL TRUMPET. 

Vrands produced maybe in various keys. The 
trumpet required for a piece la indicated at 
the commencement, as trumpet In b, c, d 
flat, e, r, or o. The modern orchestral or 
slide trumpet consists of a tube 66} Inches in 
length and three-eights of an inch in diameter. 
It is twice turned or curved, thus forming 


• trump'-er, • tromp-our, 8. [Eng. trump 
(2), v. ; -<r.] One who plays upon a trump ; a 
trumpeter. (Chaucer: Flower 6c Leaf t 2,673.) 



valvr trumpet. 


three lengths ; the first and third lying close 
together, and the second about two inches 
apart. The slide is connected with the second 
curve. It is a double tube, five inches in 
length on each side, hy which tbe length of 
the whole instrument can be extended. Trum- 
pets with pistons or valves capable of pro- 
aucing every chromatic sound within their 
compass are sometimes used, but the to ne i s 
by no means to be compared with the true 
trumpet tone. 

(2) A atop of an organ having reed-pipes 
tuned In unison with the open diapason. The 
octave- trumpet or clarion stop ia an octave 
higher. 

2 Kail : The flaring mouth of a railway- 
car draw-head which directs the entering 
coupling-link. 

3. Spinning: 

(1) The funnel which leads a silver to the 
cylinders of a drawing-machine, or which col- 
lects a number of com olned rovings, and leads 
them to condensing cylinders. 

(2) A funnel-shaped conductor used in many 
forms of thread-machines and stop-raotions in 
knitting, spinning, and doubling machines. 

Feast of trumpets : 

Jewish Antiq. : A feast on the first day ol 


Z, 111 ttEUVIUOllWJ h iLJi — * ' - ■ ■ 
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trumpet— truncneon 


the seventh month (Twrf), which wsa to be 
kept as “ a sabbath, a memorial of blowing 
of trumpets, an holy convocation.” No servile , 
work was to be dona iu It; hut an ottering of i 
fire was to be presented to Jehovah (Lev. xxiii. 
23-25). It preceded by teD dsya the Great 
Dsy of Atonement (27). In Numbers (xxix. 

1 0), details are added aa to the “offering 
of fire,'* which was to include a burnt offering, 
a meat offering, and a ain offering. The first 
of Tisri was New Year's Dsy of the civil yesr. 

It is atilt observed as a Jewish festival. 


trumpet-call, *. 

trumpet. 


Theo loudly rung the trumpet-cnU: 

Thundered the camion. from the wall.* 

Scott.* Alarm ion, L TL 

The aound of I 


•trumpet-clangor, *. 

trumpets. 


Thero roared the aea, and trumpet-clangor *oaod«." 

Shakemp, : t Usury 17., r. k 

trumpet- fish, t . [Snipe-fish.] 

• trumpet flourish, s. A trumpet-call. 

“For thrill the trumpet jtourUh tell 
Upon hi* ear. like p**»ia* bell.*- 

Scott : Bridal of Trimnaln, II. 22. 

trumpet-flower, b. 

Bot. : Any plant with large tubular flowers ; 
specially: (1) the genus Bignonia (q.v.): (2) 
the genus Tecoma (q.v.). 

t trumpet-fly, #. 

Entom , ; The Gray-fly (CEstrut ovis). 
trumpet-honeysuckle, *. 

Bot. : Caprifolium sempervirens, found in moiat 
groves from New York to Florida. The flower 
trumpet-shaped; scarlet without, yellow within, 
trumpet-major, *, 

MU.: A head-trumpeter in at band or regt* 
meat. 

trumpet-marine, *. 

Music: An instrument formed of a trian- 
gular chest, over ona sida nf which ia stretched 
» , thick gut string, passing over a bridge 
slightly uuaven on ita feet, one aida being 
fastened and the other free. When tha string 
is set in vibration by mesria of a bow, the 
rapid impact of the loose foot of the bridge 
on tha belly alightly checks 
the vibration and cauaea 
tha sound to resemble that 
of the violin. 

trumpet-shaped, a, 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Shaped 
lika a trumpet. 

2. Bot . : Hollow and di- 
lated at one extremity lika 
the eDd of a trumpet, as 
the corolla of Capr folium 
sempervirens. 

trumpet-shell, a. 

ZooL : Triton variegatut 
from the West Indies, Asia, 
and tha South Seas. The 
shell, which ia a foot or 
more In length, la white 
mottled in irregular spiral 
row. f with ruddy brown 
and yellow, deepening into 
chestnut at tha point ; inte- 
rior white ; lip with smooth 
white ridge on a black ground. It ie em- 
ployed by tha Australian natives and tha 
South Sea Islanders as a trumpet* To fit tha 
shell for this purpose a round hola is bored 
at the sida, about one-fourth the length from 
the tip, and a loud hoarse sound is produced 
by blowing across tha hole, as a performer 
playa tha flute. Whlla blowing, tha right hand 
is placed in the cavity of tha aheil. 

* trumpet - tongue d, CL ProctaimiDg 
loudly, as with tha voice of a trumpet. 

M £1* STr * 1 offlce < thxt ht « virtue* 

WHI plead like an^ele, trumpetdongued. egalnit 
The deep damnation of hi* taking oft" 

Shakes p. : Macbeth, L T. 

trumpet-tree, trumpet-wood, *, 

Bot. : Cecropia peltata. [Cecropia.] 

trumpet- weed, s. 

Botany : 

(1) The American name for Eupatorlum 
purpureum. It has a pnrple stem five or six 
feet high, leaves petinlate by foura or fives, 
and purpla flowers. Found on low grounds 
tn the United States, flowering in August aod 
September. 


(2) Tha llama given at tha Cape of Good 
Hope to a large aea- weed, Ecktonia bucctnalis, 
tha steins of which, often twenty feet long 
and hollow above, are used by native herds- 
men as trumpets to collect the cattle toge- 
ther. They are also employed as aiphons. 

trumpet-wood, a. [Trumpet-tree.] 
trilm -pet, v.t. & i. [Trumpet, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To publish by aound of trumpet : hence, 
A call by aound of I ™ blaze or nois e abroad; to proclaim. 

I “ He moat not lire to trumpet forth uiy Infamy.* 

Shakes p. : Pericles, L L. 

2. To praise extravagantly. 

..... " And vet their oracle. 
Trumpet It M they will, is hut the um«.* 

Mat these Arnold ; Empedocles on Etna, L 2. 

B. Intrans. : To make a loud, ringing aound 
like a trumpet. (Used especially of the loud 
aound mada by an elephaut.) 

“From time to time , . . Jumbo trumpeted loudly 
tjlA « of hi* weight and *tre»(rth 
lPl&SX th * * ,d “ of hU —Daily Telegraph, Sept. 

trum'-pet-er, * trum-pet-ter, *. [Eng. 

1 trumpet; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who aonnda or blows a trumpet. 

" Heralds and trumpeters were sent to aurnmon the 
Caatie in form. —Macaulay : Mist. Eng., eh. *iii. 

2. One who proclaims, publishes, or noises 
anything abroad ; one who denounces ; often 
now one who publishes the praise of himself 
or another. 

" The trumpeters of our unlawful Intent*.* 

TT rr , . „ Shakesp. ; All's Well, lr. a 

IL Technically: 

1. Ichthy. : Latris hecateia, one of tha most 
important food-fishes of the southern hemi- 
sphere. It ranges from thirty to sixty pounds 
in weight, and ia considered by the colonists 
the best flavoured of any of the fishes of New 
Zealand, Tasmania, aod South Australia. 
Large numbers are amoked and aent into tha 
interior. 

2. Omith. : Any apecies of the genua Paophia 
(q.v.). They are South American birds, 
allied to tha Crane, inhabiting tha forests, 
frequenting tha ground iu search of grain for 
food, and often betraying their presence by 
their loud call, whence both their popular 
and scientific names are derived. The best 
known apecies, Psophia crepitans , is very 
beautiful. The breast is adorned with bril- 
liant changing blue and purple festhera, with 
metsllic lustre; head and neck like velvet; 
wings and back gray, and belly black. They 
rua with great swiftness, and are capable of 
domestication, attending their master in his 
walka with aa much apparent affection as his 
dog. They hare no spurs, but anch is their 
high spirit and activity, that they brow- 
beat every dunghill fowl in the yard, and 
force the Guinea birds, dogs, and turkeys to 
own their superiority. 

triim -pet-Ing, s. [Trumpet.] 

Mining: A arnall channel cut behind the 
brickwork of tha ahaft. 

t trum'-pgt-r#, s. [Eng. trumpet ; -ry.] The 
sounding or sounds of a trumpet ; trumpets 
collectively. 

chariot pro*re*«. and 
r f trurnpetr *‘ — Thackeray: Hovndabout 

' trump -like, a. (Eng> trump (2), s., and 
idee.] Resembling a trump or trumpet. 

. . . " A bre**t of hru*e, * royce 

Infract and trumplike. Chapman. 

trim'-caJ, a. [Lat. truncus = the trunk ; 
Eng, adj. suff. -oL] Pertaining to the tmnk 
or body. 

trun-car'-I-a, /. [Hod. Lat, from Lat 
truncus = maimed.] 

ZooL & Palmont. : A genua of Buceinid® 
with five apecies, from aub- tropical seas 
Erected for species of Buccinum with a trun- 
cated columella. Foaail in the Eocene. 
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trun cate', v.t. [Truncate, a.] To shorten 
by cutting abruptly ; to lop ; to cut abort 

triin -cate, a. [Lat truncatus t pa. par. of 
trunco — to cut off, to reduce to a trunk ; 
truncus = a trunk, a stock.] [Trunk.] 

L Ord. Ixing. : Cut ahort ; truncated. 

The centra of the lorohan are more truncate.”— 
Trans. Amer. Philos. Society, xilt l&a. 
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2. Bot.: Terminating very sbruptly, as if * 
pleca had been cut 
off, aa the lesf of 
theTulip-tree(q.v.). 

trun -cat -Sd, pa. 

par. & a. ITrun- 
cate, v.] 

A. At pa. par. : 

(See the verb). 

B. At adjective : 

L Ord. Lang. : 

Cut off short or ab- 
ruptly. 

“ Those who wear 
any thing on their 

£ . tbU rw j* ct * friend* *< 
Nootka, having high truncated conic cans, mane of 
*wl ! i d wo °^' rweraljrin* a aeal'a 
ch^ 1 P^^^-Coo* .* Third ro^a^e, bk. It, 

IL Technically : 

1. Min. (0/ a crystal): Having a plane art?, 
race where a solid angle might theoretically 
have been expected. But the term truncated 
auggeata an erroneous idea; the solid angle 
lias not been cut off ; it De ver existed. 

2. ZooL : The same as Decollated (q.v.). 

truncated-cone (or pyramid), s. The 

portion of s cone or pyramid included be- 
tween the base and a plane oblique to the 
base passed be- 
tween it and 
the vertex. 

truncated- 
roof, s. 

Arch.: A root 
with a nearly 
level top sur- 
face and canted 
sides. 

trun-ca-t£l'- 1 

la, *, [Hod. 

Lat., dimin. 

from truncatus truncated roof. 

r jlY e&ted { *‘ w * />W|< ^ CJ * U9a sotp{uk * 

• Zooj.: Looping-anail ; a genus of Littorinidse 
(Woodward), of Aciculidae (Tate), with fifteen 
apecies widely distributed. Operculum shelly, 
with erect radiating Israeli® ; aperture o* 
aheil ovate ; last whorl separate, peristome 
continuous, expanded. Widely distributed 
on shores and seaweed between tide-msrka, 
and can auiwive many weeks out of wster. 
They walk like the Geometric caterpillars by 
contracting the spaca between their lip and 
foot. They ara found semi-fossil, along with 
human skeletons, in tha modern limestone of 
Gnsdaloupe. (Woodward.) 

trun-ca'-tlon, ?. [Fr. truncation, from Lat. 
truncatwnem, accus. of truncatio, from trun- 
c am, pa. par. of trunco = to truncate (q.v.).] 
t 1- Ord. Lang. : Tha act of truncatiag, oi 
of cutting short ; tha act of cutting off. 

n«J adjonen t of death or truncation of 
mam DOCS. -Prynne : Huntley's Br relate, p. 48. 

2. OrystaU.: A term nsed to signify that 
Change in tha geometrical form of a crystal 
which is produced by tha cutting off of ao 
angle or edge, ao as to lesva a face more or 
less tsrga in place of the edge or angle. When 
tha face thus produced does not make equal 
angles with all tha contiguous faces, tha trun- 
cation ia said to be oblique. 

^H^Truncation of a volcanic cons: [Cone, *. 

tmn-ca-tl-pen'-ns 0 , a. pL [Lat. trvncatut 
— cut ahort, and pi. of penna = a feather, pi. 

= a wing.] 

Entom. : A anb-divislon of tha family Cara- 
bld®, comprehending those which have the 
wing cases truncated at their apex. It in- 
cludes many sub-families, ona of the most 
notable being the Brachioinae. [ARTiLuav 
beetle.] 

triinch, t, [0. FT. tranche, from trone = a 
trunk (q.v.).J A atake or small poat. 

trun -cheon, * tron-chion, * tron-chon, 
tron-choun, * trun-chion, s. [O. Fr 

tronson, tronchon — a truncheon, or little 
trunk; Fr. trongon, dimin. from trone — « 
trunk, stock, or stem.] [Trunk.] 

* I. A trunk of a tree. 

oat of stock I* or tronchons 
iS r » rew<,Q ont of tb« root*. - 

Pecock. In Watrrland : Works, s* S4A 


ete. at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we. wet, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit 7ire sir 
or. wore, w?lf; work, whd. son ; mut*. cub, oiire, unit©, onr, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = i; qn = kw. 


truncheon— trunk 
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* 2. The shaft of a broken a pear. 

“And the ipere hn»ko, *.ud the froneJkfon *t*cke 
atyll tu the *quire« necke. who wm with thi»t *troke 
wounded to de the. "—Bern srs : Froissart; Oronycle, 
▼oL L, ch. occlxxlv. 

* 3. A shaft of a spear ; a pole. 

" A funded iuoe*-trooper. the boy 
The truncheon of a apenr bestrode." 

Scott : Lay of the Lott Minstrel, i. 19. 

4. A short staff ; a club, a cudgeL 


** Thy h/uid la but e finger to my fist. 

Thy leg b stick, compared with thta truncheon. 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 10. 


&. A baton or staff of authority. 


** Attendant on a kiug-At-Arma, 

Whose hand the armorial truncheon held. 
That feudal atrife had of tea quelled." 

Scott : M arm ion. It. A 

6. A tree, the branches of which havs been 
lopped off to produce rapid growth. 


trun'-Qheon, v.t. [Truncheon, ».] To beat 
with a truncheon or staff ; to cudgel. 

••An captaiua were of my mind, they would truncheon 
yon out, for takiog their names upon you before you 
have earned them. Shaketp. ; 2 Henry JV. t U. 4. 


tr&n'-gheoncd, <*• (Eng. truncheon, a. ; -ed.] 
Furnished with or bearing a truncheon. 


• trun-gheon-eer', * trun-ghcon-er, a. 

[Eng. truncheon; - ter , -er.] One who bears or 
is armed with a truncheon. 

" When I might see from far aoroe forty truncheon, 
eers draw to her racoons.”— Shakesp . : Henry VIII., 

t. a 


• truncked, a. [Lat. truncus = (a.) maimed, 
mutilated, (8.) the trunk of a tree.] Trun- 
cated ; having the head cut off. 

"The rrwnefced beaat fast hleedlng did him fowly 
dight" . Spenser; F. 11. r. 4. 

'riin’-dle, * tren-dle, * tren-del-yn, 
* tryn-dell, t>.i. A L [Trundle, ».] 

A. Intransitive: 

* L To roll, aa on little wheels or castors : 
as, A bed trundles nnder another. 

2. To roll or bowl along, 

“ Another aung to a plate, which he kept trundling 
on the edge*: nothing was now heard hnt Binging.'— 
Goldsmith : Essays, L 

* 3. To bowl, flow, or run along. 

“fa thefonr first It la heaved up by aeveral apoudee* 
Intermixed with proper breathing place*, and at laat 
trundles down in a cou tinned Hue of dactyl *."— AddL 
$on: Spectator. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To roll, a a on little wheels or castors : as, 
To trundle a bed or gun-carriage. 

2. To cause to roll ; to roll or bowl along. 

" For m touching the cube, he aubtracteth and re- 
moveth It quite away, a* they do who play at nine 
hole*, and who trundle little round Btone*. — i\ Hol- 
land : Plutarch, p. 1,®89* 

triin'-dle, * tren-del, * tren-dyl, * tren- 
dyll, * trin del, * trin-dle, s. <fc a. [A.S. 
trendel, tryndel = a circle ; O. Fria. trind, 
frund = ronnd ; Dan. & Sw. trind. Prob. 
there were A.S. verbs, trindati = to roll (pa. t 
trand, pa. par. trunden), and trendan = to 
eausa to roll.] [Trend, Trendle.] 

A. As substantive: 

1 . A round body, a little wheel, a roller, a 
eastor. 

2. A ronnd or cylindrical body. 

'• Whether they hare not removed all Image*, candle- 
sticks, trindels, or roll* of war ."—Cranmer : Art idee 
Of Visitation. 

3. A lantern- wheel (q.v.). 

* 4. A trundle-bed (q.v.). 

5. A small carriage with low wheels; a 
truck. 

B. As a dj. : Shaped like a trundle or wheel ; 
curled. 

" Clapping bla trtndd toil 
Betwixt hi* legs." Bcaum, A Plot. ; Lowe's Cure, ill. a 

* trundle bed, s. A low bed on small 
wheels, trundled under another in the day- 
time. and at night drawn out for a servant or 
Children to sleep on ; a truckle-bed. 

" My wife and l oo the high bed fn our chamber, 
and Wlllet l the maid] in the trundle-bed.” — Pepys : 
Diary (16*7). 

trundle-bead, s. 

1. Naut. : The bead of a capstan Into whose 
peripheral aocketa the eapstan-bara ara in- 
serted. The trundle-head is from three to 
five feet in diameter, and has a handspike- 
socket for each foot of its periphery. The 
length of the bars Is nearly three times the 
diameter of the trundle-head, say from eight 
to fourteen feet 

2. Gear. : One of the end discs of a trundle 
*r lantern wheel (q.v.). 


trundle shot, s. 

Project. : A bar of iron, twelve or eighteen 
Inches long, sharpened at both ends, and a 
ball of lead near each end. 

trundlo-tall, s. A curled tail ; a dog 
with a curled tail. 

" Hound or ipeniel, brache or lym. 

Or bobtail tike, or trundle-taiL” 

Shaketp. : Lear, 111. «. 

trundle- wheel, a. Alantern-wheel(q.v.). 

trunk, * trunckc, * trunke, a. [Fr. tronc 
= the trunk, atock, stem, or body of a tree, 
a trunk, a headless body, a poor-inan'a box in 
church, from Lat truncum, accus. of truncus 
= a trunk, stem, trunk of the body, from 
fr?tncus= maimed, mutilated ; O. Lat. troncus; 
8p., Port, & ltal. fronco.] [Truncate, Trun- 
cheon.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The woody atem of trees, as of the oak, 

ash, elm, &c. ; that part of the plant which, 
springing immediately from the earth, rises In 
a vertical direction above the surface of tbe 
soil and forms the principal bulk of the Indi- 
vidual, sending out branches whose structure 
Is similar to that of Itself ; the atem or body 
of a tree apart from Its roots and limbs; 
stock, stalk. , 

2. The body of an animal apart from the 
limbs, or after the limbs have been separated 
from it. 

" Who trembled, trunk and limb*, like tom* huge oak 

By a fierce tempest *haken." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vt 

3. The main body of anything considered 
relatively to its ramifications or branches : as, 
the trunk of an artery, the trunk of a line of 
railway. 

4. The proboscis or snout of an elephant ; 
a similar or aoalogous organ in other animals, 
as the proboscis of an insect, by which it aucka 
up the blood of animals or the juice of vege- 
tables. 

Levl*th*o that at hi* gills 
Draw* in, and at hi* trwn* «poutm out. a Be*." 

Hilton .- P. L., vlL 41*. 

5. A tube, usually of wood, to convey air, 
dust, broken matter, grain, &c. : as, 

(1) An air-trunk to a mine or tunnel. 

(2) A dust-trunk from a cot ton -cleaner, 
smut-machine, or factory floor. 

(3) A broken-material trunk, to convey 
graded coal to a waggon or heap, broken 
quartz from a mill to the stampers, &c. 

(4) A grain- or flour-trank in an elevator or 
mill, up which the said articles are conveyed 
by enps on & travelling-band, a spiral screw, 
or an air-blast, or down which they pass by 
gravity. 

* 6. A speaking-tube. 

* 7. A longtnbe through which peas, pellets, 
&c., were driven by the force of the breath ; 
a pea-shooter. 

" He *hot 8ugar.pl nm* at them out of a trunk, 
which they were to pick up."— Howell. 

* 8. (Pi.) : Trunk-hose (q.v.). 

9. A box or chest, usually covered with 
leather or ita substitute, used for containing 
clothes, &c. ; a box for carrying clothes, &c., 
about when travelling. 

“By the ioreaayde place or *hryue, where the holy 
martyr* bodye* lay. he ordeyaed a cheat*, or trunks of 
tie lie *yluer, to then tout yet all auche l nelly* and ryche 
gyfte* a* were offryd te tnc holy *eyntls, win Id therein 
be kept* to the vseof the luynstriwof the same place." 
—Pabyan : Chronycle, ch. exrxi. 

10. A box In which certain fish, as cod, 
plaice, turbot, eels, &c., are scut to market. 
A trunk holda from seventy to eighty pounds 
of fish. 

11. Technically: 

1. Anal. : The human body with the head 
and limbs omitted. Its axis of snpport is 
the vertebral column, Its framework the ribs, 
and its most important organa the heart and 
lungs. 

2. Bot. : In the same sense aa 1. 1. 

3. Arch. : The shaft or body of a eolnran ; 
the part between the base and capital. (Some- 
times applied to the dado or body of a pedes- 
tal.) 

4. Fishing: An Iron hoop with a bag to 
catch crustaceans. 

5. Hydr. : A flume or penstock (q.v.). 

6. Mining: 

(1) A flume. 

(2) An upcast or downcast air-passage in s 
mine. 


(3) The box-tube iu which attle or rubbish 
is sent out of the mine. 

(4) A wooden apout for water or the pipe of 
the draining- pump. 

7. Pneumatics : A boxed passage for air to 
or from a blast apparatus or blowing-engine, 
in smelting, or ventilation of mines and build- 
ings ; an air-shaft. 

8. Steam: A tubular piston-rod used to 
enable the connecting-rod to be jointed di- 
rectly to the piston or to a very short piston- 
rod, so as to save room in marine steam- 
engines. The width of the trunk must be 
sufficient to give room for the lateral motion 
of the connecting-rod. 

* % To speak in or through a trunk : To speak 
through a tube. 

" And till* fellow watt* on him now through * tub®. 
In tannU-court socks, or sllppere »oled with wool ; and 
they speak to each other in n trunk.'— Ben Jonson; 
fittest Woman, \. L 

Cunningham, In a note to the passage 
cited above, quotes Montaigne : 

“There are a people where no onexpeff** to the kiog 
except hi* wife *ud children, but through a trunk." 

trunk-back, a. 

Zool. : An American name for any Individual 
of the genus Sphargis (q.v.). 

" 8e*-turtle* are nntuerou* off the coaata of Florid*., 
Trunk-hacks, or Sphargl*, are the large»t ."— Samuel 
Oarman : Reptiles <* Batrachians of North America, 
p. iv. 

trunk -brace, s. The guard or stay which 
supports a lid or checks Ita backward motion. 


* trunk-breeches, s. pL The same as 

Trunk-hose (q.v.). 

trunk -engine, s. A form of steam- 
engine designed to obtain the direct connection 
of the piston-rod with the crank without the 
Intervention of a beam or oscillating the cylin- 
der. Attached to the piston is a tube, or 
trunk, which is packed in the cylinder-heads, 
and has sufficient interior diameter to allow 
the vibration of the platon-rod by the throw 
of the crank. It is used especially for marine 
and propeller engines. 


trunk-flsb, s. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for any species of 
the genua Oatracion, from the fact that the 
body la clothed in an inflexible armour of 
hard plates, the tail, fins, 
and gill -openings pass- 
ing through holes in this 
coat of mail. 

* trunk hose, s. pi. 

A kind of short, wide 
breeches, gathered in 
above the knees, or im- 
mediately under them, 
and distinguished, ac- 
cording to their peculiar 
cut, as French (of which 
there were two kinds : 
one wide, the other close- 
fitting), Gallic (reaching 
to the knee), and Vene- 
tian (coming below the 
knee). They wera worn 
during the reigna of 
Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
and James 1. 



TRUNK HOSE. 


trunk light, a. A skylight, sometimes 
at the upper end of an aperture whose curb 
or lining la a trunk or square boxing. 

trunk-line, f. The maiQ line of a rail- 
way, canal, or the like, from which the branch 
lines diverge. 

" Rumour* that the trunk-lines Iwul agTred to a new 
aehedule of r&tea "— Daily Telegraph, April a, 18S8. 

trunk-nail, a. A nail with a head shaped 
like the segment of a sphere, so as to make a 
rounded boss when driven. Used for orna- 
menting trunks and coffins. 

trunk roller, s. A roller journalled In a 
plate which may be attached to the bottom of 
a trunk or the like. 


* trunk-sleeve, s. A large, wide sleeve. 

trunk -stay, *. The same aa Trunk- 
brace (q.v.). 

trunk-turtle, s. 

Zool. : A species of tnrtle, Testudo arcuata. 

•trunk -work, s. Concealed work; a 
secret stratagem [Trunk, fil.] 

“Thl* ha* been tome *t*lr-work, some trunk-work, 
some behlnd-door work."— Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, 
ili. & 


b<5^ ; ptfilt, jtffrl; cat, £ell, chorus, 5 bin, bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, &$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L 
-Qian, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, njion = shun, -clous, -tious, -ftious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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triink, v.t. [Lat. trunco = to truncate (q.v.>] 
* 1. Ord. Lang. : To truncate, to maim, to 
lop. 

"They stood m trunked and polsd tree*.*— Soli nr 
Mod: Conquest qf Ireland, ch. xxvL 

2. Jftnin^: To separate, sa the slimes of 
ore, into heavier or metalliferous and lighter 
or worthless portions. 

trunked, a. [Eng. trunk, a. ; -ed.] 

1. Ord. Ijang. : Having a trunk. 

“She U thick set with strong and well trunked 
trees. "—HoteeU. 

2. Her. : A term applied to a tree which is 
borne cou]>ed of all its branches and separated 
from its roots ; slso, when the main stem of a 
tree is bonze of a different tincture from the 
hranches, it is said to be trunked of such a 
tine tore. 

trun'-nel (1), i. [A corrupt of trundle (q.v.).] 
A round, rolling substance ; a trnndle. 

trun'-nel (2), i. [A corrupt, of treenail (q.v.).] 
A treenail ; a wooden plug or pin. 

"The earpenten . . . foond many of the tnssmels so 
eery loose and rotten, as to be easily drawn out with 
the fingers."— Coo*.' Third Voyage, bk. vL, ch. iii. 

trim nlon (1 as y), a. [Ft. trognon = the 
stock, stump, or trunk of s branchless tree ; 
t dimin. from fron = a piece of anything, a trunk, 
a stein ; shortened from tronc = a trunk (q.v.) ; 
cf. Italian troncone, from tronco = a trunk.] 
t L Ord. Lang. : A general term for an axis 
of similar character to IT. 2. 

“ The flukes of the anchor are fixed at an angle of S4* 
with the shank, and, being part of the head, are at 
liberty to more freely on ths trunnion of the shank." 
—field. Ang. 27, 1887. 

IL Technically : 

L £>rdn.; One of the cylindrical projections 
from the sides of a cannon or mortar, which 
rest in the cheeks of the carriage, forming snp- 
ports for the piece and an axis on which it 
turns during elevation or depression. 

2. Steam-eng.: One of the hollow axes on 
which the cylinder of an oscillating steam- 
engine reciprocates, and through which steam 
is received and exhausted. 

trunnion-plate, a 

Ordn. : A plate on a gun-carriage, which 
covers the upper part of each aide-piece, and 
goes under the trunnion. 

trunnion-ring, s. A nog around a can- 
non, next before the trunnions. 

trunnion-valve, a. A valve attached to 
or included in the trunnions of an oscillating- 
cylinder ateam -engine, so as to be reciprocated 
by the motions of the cylinder. 

tr&n'-ni&ned (1 as y), a. [Eng. trunnion ; 
-«d,] Provided with trunnions, as the cylin- 
der of an oscillating steam-engine. 

* tru'-jlon, a. [Lat trusu*, pa. par. of trudo 
— to push.] The act of poshing or thrusting. 

" The operation of nature is different from mechan- 
ism, It doing not Its work hy trution or palslon."— 
Cudworth: Intellectual System, p. 15«, 

truss, * truss©, e. & a. [Fr. trousse .= a pack- 
age, a bundle, In pL = trousers (q.v.)] 
[Tnuss, v.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. A bondle, a package. 

“Osmonde . . . made a preat truste of berhys or 
grasM, wherein he wrapped ths chltde." — fabyan : 
ChronyeU, ch. clxxxvL 

2. A bundle of hay or straw tied together. 
A truss of hay is 56 lbs. of old or 60 lbs. nf 
new hay, and thirty-six trusses make a load. 
A truss of straw varies in weight in different 
places. 

" Hs had not been able to get one truss of hay for 
hb hones without going firs or six miles."— Jfac- 
mulay: Hist, of Eng., ch. xli, 

3. A toft of flowers formed at ths top of 
the main stalk or stem of certain plants ; an 
umbel. 

"The flowers are pare white, and are borne In trusses 
without any undue crowding.**— field. Oct. t, 1*8*. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch. : An ornamented corbel, serving 
to support an entablature or balcony, or to 
conceal the ends of the beama which really 
support the structure ; In the latter case it is 
frequently made of gal vs ni zed sheet Iron. 

2. Carp. : A frame to which rigidity is given 
by staying aDd bracing, so that its figure shall 
be incapable of alteration by the turning of the 
bars about their joints. The simplest frames 


are of wood, and of few parts. More imposing 
strnctures ara more complicated, the parts 
being employed in resisting extension or com- 
pression. Composite trusses employ both 
wood and iron ; in fact, few of any import- 
ance are destitute of bolts and tie-rods, in 
the simplest form of a trues the tic-beam is 
suspended by the kiug-post from the apex of 
the angle formed by the meeting of the rafters. 
In the more complex form the tie-beam is sus- 
pended by the qneeu- posts from two points. 

3. Naut.: The Iron hoop, stirrup, aod clasp 
by which the middle of a lower yard is 
secured to the mast. It consists of s hoop 
on ths mast, tightened by means of screws, 
whose open heads engage ths eyes of a stirrup, 
which is swivelled to the hoop on the yard. 

L Shipbuild. : A short piece of carved work 
fitted under thetaffrail ; chiefly used in small 
ships. 

5. Surg. : An instrument to keep hernia re- 
duced, that is, to retain the intestines within 
the abdominal cavity. The essential feature is 
a spring or bandage resting on a pad,which is 
kept above tha onfice of protrusion. Tha pad 
is usually kept to its place by a spring which 
reaches around the body terminating opposite 
to the ruptured part. The spring is cushioned, 
and sometimes ljas pads to give it bearing on 
special parts. 

* B. At adj. : Bound and thick. 

"The tiger-cat 1* about the htgness of a bull-dog, 
with ahort leg* aod a truss body, shaped much like a 
mastiff "—Dam pier : Voyages, an- !«"«. 

tmss-heam, «. 

Build. : An iron frame serving as a beam, 
girder, or summer. A wooden beam or frame 
with a tie-rod to strengthen it against deflec- 
tion. This trussing may be done in two ways : 
(1) by inserting cast-iron struts, thus placing 
the whole, or nearly the whole, of the wood- 
work in & state of tension ; (2) by wrought- 
iron tension-rods, which take the whole of 
the tension, whilst the timber Is thrown en- 
tirely into compression. 

truss-bridge, a. A bridge which de- 
pends for its stability npon the application of 
the principle of the truss. Short bridges of 
this class may be formed by a single truss ; 
larger structures are composed of a system of 
trusses or bays so connected that the spaces 
between the abutments and the piers may 
each be regarded as a single compound truss. 

truss-hoop, a 

1. Cooper. : A hoop placed aronnd a barrel 
to strain the staves into position, bringing 
them together towards the chine, and leaving 
the bulge at the middle portion. 

2. Naut : A hoop round a yard or mast to 
which an iron truss is fixed. 

truss-piece, s. 

Build. : A piece of flllfDg between compart- 
ments of a framed truss. 

truss, * truss©, r.f. [O. Fr. trusser , trosser 
(Fr. frot«s«r) = to truss, to bind, from Lat. 
tortus, pA. par. of torqueo = to twist ; Cf. ltal. 
torciare = to twist, wrap, tie fast.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. To pnt or make np into a trua? or bnndie ; 
to pack up. (Frequently followed by tip.) 

"Ton mlgbt have truss'd him aod all hi* apparel. 
Into an eel -akin."— Shakesp . ; 2 Henry IV„ lit *. 

2. To seize and hold firmly ; to seize and 
carry off or aloft. (Said especially of birds of 
prey.) 

“ The vigoruti* hawk, exerting every oerre. 

Trust a in mid-air bears down her captive prey." 

Somerville : field Sports. 

• 3. To tie np. 

" Cleopatra . . . cast out certain chain* and ropes, 
in which Antoolu* wae trussed,"— North : Plutarch, 
p. 781. 

4. To haag. (Frequently with up.) 

" When for a *heepe the ignorant are trust.” 

Whetston* : Promos 4 Cassandra, IL 

5. To adjust and fasten the clothes of ; to 
draw tight and tie the laces of, as dress ; 
hence, specif., to skewer, to make fast, as the 
wings or a fowl to the body for cooking. By 
extension, to truss = to prepare for cooking, 
disembowel, Ac, 

IL Baud. : To furnish with a trass or 
trusses ; to suspend or support by a truss. 

trussed, pa. par. & a. [Tauss, r.] 

A . As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj . : Provided with a truss or 
trusses. 


trussed -beam, #. A compound beam 
composed of two beams secured together side 
by side with a truss, generally or iron, be- 
tween them. 


trussed-roof, «. A roof in which the 
principal rafters and tie-beam are framed to- 
gether, so as to form a truss. 


trus'-sel, §. [T&estlk.] 

truss -ing, pr. par., a., & *. [Tauss, t?.] 

A. ft B, is pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive : 

Build. : The timbers, 4c., which form s 
trass. 

^ Diagonal trussing: 

Shipbuild. : A particular method of binding 
a vessel internally by means of a aeriea of 
wooden or Iron braces laid diagonally on the 
fraraiog fromooe end of the Hhip to the other. 

• trussing bed, •. A bed, of the Tudor 
times, which packed into a chest for travel- 
ling. 

trusslng-machlne, «, 

Cooper. : A machine for drawing the truss- 
hoops upon casks, so as to bring the ends of 
the staves together at the chines. 


trust, * trest, • trist, * trost, * tryst, 
*tryste, s. & a. [Icel. traust = trust, pro- 
tection, firmness, confidence ; Dan. & Sw. 
trost = comfort, consolation ; Ger. froirt = con- 
solation, help, protection; Goth. frausfi = a 
covenant] [Tbvst.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A reliance or resting of the mind on the 
Integrity, veracity, justice, friendship, power, 

f irotection, or the like, of another; a firm ra- 
iance or dependence on promises, laws, or 
principles ; confidence, faith. 

“ Who*o putteth hi* trust la th* Lord *h*ll be *&fe." 
—Proeerbs xxix. 25. 

2. Confident opinion or expectation; as- 
sured anticipation; dependence upon some- 
thing future or contingent, as if present or 
actual ; faith, belief, hope. 

" HI* trust w**, with th* Eternal to b« deem'd 
Equal hi itreugtb." Milton: P. L., tL 48. 

3. Credit given without exaniioation. 

** Moet take thing* opon trust, and misemploy theli 
assent by lazily unlaying their mind* to the dictate* 
of other*. Locke. 

4. One who or that which is the ground of 
confidence or reii&uce ; a person or thing con- 
fided in or relied on. 


5. The state of being confided in or relied op 

"Them a halt her* charge aod sovereign trust." 

Musket#. : 1 Henry / r„ lit. % 

6. The transfer of goods, property, 4c., In 
confidence of or reliance on future payment ; 
exchange without immediate receipt of an 
equivalent ; credit : as, To sell goods on trust. 

7. The state of being entrusted or confided 
to the cam and guard of another. 

“ HI* aoal'd oommlmica left in trial with me," 
Shakes/*. : Pericles, L a 

• 8. Care, management, charge. 

" That which is committed to thy t rust ."— I Timothy 
vL 20. 


9. That which is committed or entrusted to 
one ; something committed to one's charge, 
cans, or faith ; a charge given or received in 
confidence ; something syhich one is bound in 
honour and duty to keep inviolate. 

" To violate the aacred trust of elleoce." 

Milton : Samson Agonist*!, 428. 

10. Something committed to one's care, for 
use or safe-keeping, of which an account must 
be rendered. 

** Although the advantage* ene man poeewwth mar* 
than another, may be called hla property with re*pect 
to othar men, yet with mpoct to Ood. they are only a 
trust " — Sseift 

• IL The quality or elate of being reliable 
or trustworthy. 

" A man he 1* of honeety and trust* 

r , . Othello, L a 

IL Law: 


L A confidence reposed by one person, 
called the truster, or celui que trust , tn con- 
veying or bequeathing property to another 
(called the trustee), that the latter will apply 
it for the benefit of a third party (called the 
ce-sfui yue trtist or beneficiary), or to some 
specified purpose or purposes. The purposes 
of a trust are generally indicated in the in- 
strument, whether deed or will, bjr which the 
disposition is made. Trusts are divided gene- 


late, at, are, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
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rally into simple trusts and special trusts, 
the corresponding terms in Scots law being 
proprietary trusts and accessory trusts. Simple 
trust# are those in which the trustee holds 
the legal estate subject to the duties implied 
by law. Special trusts sre those in which 
the trustee has aoine special purpose to exe- 
cute or carry out. Trusts may be created by 
the voluntary act of a party, or hy the opera- 
tion of law. [Use, *.] 

2. The beneficial interest created by such a 
transaction ; a beneficial interest in or owner- 
ship of real or personal property, unattended 
with the legal or possessory ownership thereof. 
B. As adjective : 

* 1, Trusty, faith fal, loyal, true. 

M The erle vnto the kyng bare him el then eo weie. 
t hit eonoee hothe title him war troet ell stele. 

Robert de Bruemt, p. #0. 

2. Heid la trust : as, trust money, trust 
property. 

% For the difference between trust and 
belie/, see Belief. 

III. Comm,: A comiii nation of maonfao- 
torero or oth«rs for the purpose of securing 
a monopoly of some article, or of controlling 
its production aod selling price. 

trust-deed, *- 

Civil Law: A deed or disposition which 
conveys property not for the behoof of the 
disponce, bot for other purposes pointed out 
in the deed, as a deed by a dehtor conveying 
property to a trnstee for payment of hisdebta, 

trust - estate, s. An estate under the 
management of a trustae or trustees. 

triist, * treist, * trist, * trlste, * troste, 

* trust-cn, * tryst, v.L A i. [Trust, *.] 
A. Iransitius: 

1. To place truet or confidence in ; to rely 
upon ; to depend upon ; to confide in. 

•• Bat th*ugb they could not be trusted, they might 
be used nod they might be vmstnV'— Macaulay .* Hitt. 
Eng., ch. xxlL 

2. To believe, to credit. 

" Truwt me. 1 was going to your ho aw."— Skakesp. : 

Merry »’!*« <d Windsor, ii. L 

3. To pot trust or confidence in with regard 
to the care or charge of something ; to show 
confidence In by entrusting with somethiog. 
(Followed by with.) 

>• i will rather trust a Fleming with my batter/— 
Bhakesp. : Merry Wiess of I Vindsor, ii. 2. 

4. To commit or eotrust to ooe’g care or 
cherge ; to entrust. 

5. To leave to one’a self or to itself without 
fear of conseqaeocee ; to iliow to be exposed. 

** Fwded »nd bee ailed : by him thou, I by thee. 

To thee from my side/ 

Milton : P. L., x. 681. 

6. To give credit to ; to sell upon credit to, 
or in confidence of future payment from : aa, 
To trust a customer for goods. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To have trust or confidence ; to be in 
spired with confldeoce or reliance ; to depend, 
to rely. 

2. To be credulous or trusting ; to confide 
or believe readily. 

3. To be confident ; to feel sura ; to expect 
confidently. (Followed by a clause.) 

M I trust Are long to choke thee." 

Bhakesp. : 1 Henry F/„ ill. 2. 

4. To practise giving credit ; to seil goode 
on credit. 

% For the difference between to trust and 
to confide. Bee Confide. 

% (1) To trust in : To confide ; to place 
trust or confidence In, 

•• Trust in the Lord, end do good/— Psalm xxxrii. a 
(2) To trust to: To depend on ; to rely on, 

*’ The men of Israel . . . trusted to the Her* in wait 
—Judges xx. 84. 

trtis tco, *. [Eng. trust; -w.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who holds lands, tene- 
ments, or other property, upon the truat and 
confidence that iie will apply the same for the 
benefit of those wiio nrc entitled, according to 
an expressed intention, eitiier by the parties 
themselves, or by the deed, wili, settlement, 
or arrangement of another. 

2. Amer. Law: A person In whose hande 
the effects of another arc attached in a trustee 
process— that is, a process by which a creditor 
may attach goods, effects, nml credits belong- 
ing to or due to his debtor, wiica in the hands 


of a third person ; equivalent to the process 
IcnowQ tn English law as foreign attachment. 

^ Trustee of a bankrupt's estate : The same 
ms Assignee in bankruptcy. 

trus-ted' ship, s. [Eng. trustee ; -ship.] The 
office, position, or functions of a trustee. 

triist -er, *. [Eog. trust , v.; -er .] 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. One who trusts or gives credit; a creditor. 

2. One who trusts in anythiag as trae ; a 
believer. 

“ Nor shall you do mine ear that violence, 

To make it truster of your owu report 

Against yoarself/ Shakesp. : Hamlet, t. 2. 

IL Scofr Law : One who grants a trust-deed ; 
the correlative of trustee (q.v.). 

triist -ful, a. [Eng. trust ; -ful { !)•] 

1. Fuil of trust ; trusting. 

♦ 2. Worthy of trnst ; trusty ; trustworthy. 

• trust '-ful-l$f, adv. [Eng. trustful ; 4y.] In 
a trustful ma oner. 

* triist' ful-ndss, s. [Eng. trustful ; -new.] 
Tiie quality or state of being trustful ; faith- 
fulness, trustiness. 

** Hugh. tt t* true, bu shown himself wautlng in * 
gsneruus trustfulness."— Pali Mall Gazette, July 8, 
1884. 

* trhs'-tl-lfr adv. [Eng. trusty; -ly.] In m 
trusty manner; faithfully, honestly; with 
fidelity. 

triis'-tl-nSss, "trus-tl-nesse, Hrus-ty- 
nes, - [Eng. trusty; -ness.] The- quality or 
state of being trusty or trustworthy ; fidelity, 
faith ful uesa, honesty. 

*■ Certainly f m y vnto you, that the maUtar haulng 
a trial! of hie trustiness*, wili be bolde to truate him 
with greater thinges, and wyU make bym reweler 
ouer all hie goudea *—U<lal : Matthew xxtv. 

triistMng, pr. par. or a. [Tsust, v .] 

•trtLst'-Ihg-ljf, adv. [Eng . trusting ; -ly.] In 
a trusting manner ; with trust or implicit 
confidence. 

"Hervey came bitbor for the draughte in which 
weakness trustingly sought strength/ — Daily Tele- 
graph. Sept. X, 188*. 

• triist'-lSss, • trust-less©, a. [Eng. trust; 

Not worthy of trust ; not to be relied 
or. depended oo ; unreliable, faithless. 

“ The mouse which once bath brokeu out of trappe. 

Is sildome tysed with the trustlesse bayte/ 

Gascoigne : To the same Gentlewoman. 

* triist- lSss-nSss, s. [Eng. trustless ; -rwss.] 
The quality or state of being trustless ; un- 
worthiness of trust. 

trfcst'-WOr-thl-nSss, s. [Eng. trustworthy ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being trust- 
worthy, or deserving of confidence. 

trust'-wor-th^, a. [Eng. trust, and worthy.] 
Deserving of truet or confidence ; that may 
be trusted or relied on ; trusty. 

triifl'-tft • trus-tie, a. [Eng. trust; -y.] 

1, That may be safely trusted or relied 
upon ; justly deserving of traet or confidence ; 
trustworthy, reliable. 

•* Us* carefal watch, choose trusty sentinel*/ 

fihaketp. : Richard 111., v. &. 

2. Not liable to fail a person in time of 
need ; etrong. 

“ la which I boar my trusty sword 
Wbco I do exercise/ Cowper : John GUpin. 

* 3, Tovolvlng trust or responsibility. 

*• Some great and trusty business/ 

Shakesp. : Alts Well that Ends Well, iii. R 

For the difference between trusty and 
faithful, see Faithful. 

truth, * treuth, * treuthe, • trouth, 
trouthe, s. [A.S. trctiwdhu, from treotoc = 
true (q.v.); Icel. tryggdh. Truth and troth 
are doublets.] ^ 

1. The quality or etate of being true ; true- 
nese : as — 

(1) Conformity to facta or reality, aa of 
statements to facta, words to thought*, 
motives or action e to professions ; exact ac- 
cordance with what ia, nas been, or shall be. 

" Those proposition! arc true, which express things 
M they are : dr. truth ie the conformity of thoao word* 
or aigin, hy which thing! are expreit, to the things 
them wives." — Wollaston : Religion q f Nature, § X. 

(2) The quality or state of being made or 
constructed true or exact ; exact adherence 
to a model ; ftccnracy of adjustment ; exact- 
ness. 


(3) Tn the fiae arts, the proper and correct 
reprose citation of any object ia nature, or of 
whatever subject may be under treatment. 

“ Truth la the bigheat quality iu art /— FaW holt 

(4) Habituai disposition to speak only what 
is true ; veracity ; freedom from falsehood. 

(5) Honesty, sincerity, virtue, uprightness. 

M Even ao void la your false heart of truth. m 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ▼. 

(6) Disposition to be fftithfal to one‘a en- 
gagement* ; fidelity ; constancy. 

•* I will follow thee with truth and loyalty/ 

Bhakesp. : As Thu Like It, ii. &, 

•(7) The state or quality of not being 
counterfeited, adulterated, or spurious ; gen- 
uineness, purity. 

*• She having the frwM of honour In her/— Shaketp.: 
Measxsre for Measure, iii. 1. 

2. That which is true : as— 

(1) Fact, reality, verity ; the opposite to 
falsehood. 

** For thy* cause waa I borne, and tar thy a cause 
came I ioto the world**, that i should* bears wytuease 
▼nto the treuthe.’'— John xvlii. 38. (ISol.) 

(2) That which conforms to fact or reality ; 
the real or trne state of things. 

“ Though truth and faleebood belong, hi propriety of 
speech, ouly to jrro positions ; yet Ideas are ofteutimea 
termed true or falsa (aa what words are tins re that are 
not used with great latitude, and with some deviatloa 
from their ttrict and proper algniflcationa fi. —Locke : 
Human Understand., bk. ii., ch. xxxL, 

(3) A verified fact ; a true statement or pro- 
position ; sn established priacipie, fixed law, 
or the like, 

(4) True religion; the doctrines of the 
gospel. 

*• The taw wm given hy Moee* : bnt grace and truth 
eame hy Jesus Christ/— John L 17. 

\ (1) In truth : In reality, In fact, In sin- 
cerity. 

" In truth, dr, and she la pretty.*— Bhakesp. : Merry 
Wises, i. 4. 

(2) Of a truth, For a truth : In reality ; for 
certain. 

**f voders tande ye purpose to go to Haayboot: sir, 
knowe fur trouth , the towne and the castell ar of euebe 
•trength, that they be nat easy to wynue/— Berners : 
Proitsart ; Cronycle, voL i, ch. Ixv. 

•(3) To do truth : To practise what God 
commands. 

« He that d oeth oometh to the light, that bis 
deeds may be made manifest, that they are wrought 
in God." — Jo An ill. 2L 

t truth-lover, s. One devoted to the 
truth. (Tennyson: Ode on Death of Welling- 
ton , 189.) 

t truth-teller, ». One who tells the truth. 
(Specif, with tho def. art. applied to King 
Alfred the Great.) 

** Hew Alfred the Truth-teller 
Suddenly closed bU book.* 

LonafeVow : Discoverer of the North Gape. 

* truth, v.L [Truth, a] To affirm or deciar© 
aa true ; to declare. 

“ Well, l have fired in ignorance ; the ancients 
Who chatted of the goldea age, feigned trifles. 

Had they dreamt this, they would bavo (rwfA«i it 
heaven. * Ford • Fuitcie$ r ii. 1 

trtith'-ful, a. [Eng. truth; -ful(fy ] 

1. Full of truth ; loving and speaking tho 
truth : as, a truthful man. 

2. Conformable to truth ; true, correct : as, 
a truthful statement. 

truth-ful l^, adv . [Eng. truthful; -ly.] In 
a truthful manner ; lu accordance with the 
truth. 

truth- ful -ne#a, *. [Eng. truthful; -ness.] 
The quality or etate of being truthful : aa, 
the truthfulness of a statement 

* trftth'-lfcss, • tronth-les, a. [Eag. truth; 
-less.] 

1. Wanting In truth ; wanting reality; false. 

** But what thynge that is trouthles. 

It meie not weu be shamelea" 

Gower : 0. A., vii 

2. Faithless. 

"Cast all yoar eyes 

On this, what shall I call her T truthless woman." 

Beuum. <t Flet. : Laws of Candy, v. 

* tr^th'-lcss-ncss. «. [Eng. truthless ; -ness.} 
The qaality or state of being truthless. 

* truth'- n£ss, *. [Eng. truth; -n«8.] Tho 
quality or etftta of being true; truth. ( Marston .) 

* truth'- a. [Eng. truth; -j /.] Truthful; 
veracious. 

* tru'-tl-nate, v.(. [Lat. trutinatus, pa. par. 
of trutinor = to weigh ; trutina — a baiaoce.) 
To weigh, to balance. 


boil, b 6 $; p^ht, cat, ^ell, chorus, 9 hln, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, ^hls; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, Ofist. -fhg. 

-dan, -tian = sh^n. -tlon, -slon= shun; -^ion, -§ion = shun, -cions, -tious, -slous = shus. ^-ble, -die, Ac. — bvl 
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trutinati on— tryst 


• tru-tln-a'-tion, s. [Trutinate.] The act 
of weighing ; examination by weighing. 

“Men may mistake If they distinguish not thoaensa 
of leritr nuto themselves, and In regard of the scale 
or decision of trut motion . — Browns; Vulgar Errours. 

trut-ta'-ceoiis (oe as sh), a. [Low Lat. 
trutta=a trout (q.v.X] Of or pertaining to 
the trout : as, fish of a truttaceous kind. 

try, * trie, * trye, * try-in, * try-yn, v.f. & i. 
[Fr. frier = to pick, to choose, to cull, from 
Low Lat. frito = to triturate, from Lat tritus, 
pa. par. of tero = to rub, to thresh corn ; Prov. 
friar = to choose ; tria = choice ; ltal. frifare 
= to bruise, to grind or thresh com.] [Trite, 
Triturate.] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To separate, as that which is good from 
what is bad ; to sift or pick out. (Followed 
by out) 

"The wylde come, being© in shape and greatness* 
Jyke to the good, if they be mengled. with great diiti* 
onltie Wyll De tryedout.*—Elyot : Ooeemour, bk. il, 
eh. xiv. 

2. To purify, to assay ; to refine, as metals. 

” The are wren times tried this ; 

Seven times tried that Judgment Is." 

Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, ii. t. 

3. To examine ; to make experiment on ; to 
test, to prove. 

“ Tbon thinkest me as far in the devil's book __ 
thon and Falataff for obstinacy and persistency ; let 
the end fry the tnsm.’ —Shakesp. : s Henry JV. t U. 1 

4. To put to r trial or teet ; to eubject to 
trial. 

•’His situation was one which mnst have severely 
tried the firmest nerves."— M aoa ulay: Hist. Eng., 
ch. riiL 

5. To prove by a teat ; to compare with a 
standard : as, To fry weights and measures. 

6. To act upon as a test ; to prove by severe 
ferial. 

” By faith Abraham, when he was tried, offered np 
Isaac ; and he that received the promises offered np 
bis only begotten son."— Hebrews xJL 17. 

7. To strain : as, To fry the eyea or muscles. 

8. To examine ; to inquire into in any 
manner. 

*' That's a question, bow shall we try It?" 

Shakesp. : Comedy qf Errors, ▼. 

9. Spec., to examine Jndlcially ; to subject 
« to the examination and decision or sentence 
| of a judicial tribunal. 

“ Gnlltler than him they try." 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ii.1. 

10. To bring to a decision ; to settle, to 
decide. 

" N I can or durst not try the matter hy the sword."— 

S Maccabees xtv. 18. 

11. To essay, to attempt ; to entice on ; to 
undertake. 

12. Td use, ae a means or remedy. 

44 To ewe her cares, the force of sleep she tries/ 

Still wakes her mind, though slumbers seal her eves." 

« m Smift. 

13. To incite to wrong ; to tempt. 

14. To experience ; to have knowledge of 
by experience. 

44 To thee wo reason, who know'st only good : 

Bnt ovii host not tried, and wilt object 

Hi* will who bound us." Milton : P. L., Iv. m. 

R. Intransitive : 

1. To find, ahow, or prove by experience 
what a peraon or a thing le ; to prove by a 
teat. 

2. To exert strength ; to make an effort ; to 
endeavour, to attempt : as, 1 do not think 1 
can do it, but 1 will fry. 

If 1. To try a faU with ; To engage in a 
wrestling bout with ; hence, to match one'a 
self against in any contest. 

2. To fry back: To go back ae in search of 
anything, as of a road one has loat or missed ; 
to go back, as in conversation, In order to 
recover some point one has missed. 

3. To try on : 

0) To pnt on, as a dress, to see if it fits 
properly. 

(2) To attempt ; to endeavour to effect : as, 
Don’t try it on with blm. ( Colloq .) 

try» * trie, * trye, a. & s. [Try, t?.] 

* A. As adj. : Picked oat ; choice, select. 

" With sugar that is trie.* 

_ , , Chaucer : C. T„ 13,780. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument for sifting ; a sieve, a 
screen. (Prov.) 

“They will not p**s through the holes of the sieve, 
ruddle, nr try. If they be narrow."— P. Holland: Plu- 
tarch, p. 8A 


2. The act of trying ; an attempt, au endea- 
vour, a trial, an experiment. 

"This breaking of his has been hut » try for his 
friends.*— Shakesp. : Timon qf Athens, v. L 

IL Football : A point scored in the Rugby 
Union game, giving the right to a kick at goaf. 

"A try Is gained wbou the player touches the bell 
down in hi* opponent's goal. * — Laws of (As Rugby 
Union. 

try-cock, t. A gauge-cock, 
try-plane, *. A trying-plane (q.v.). 
try-sail, s. 

Naut. : A atorm-sail of strong material and 
relatively smaller area. A fore-and-ait asil 
set with a boom and gaff in ships. Similar 
to r spencer, spanker, driver. 

try-square, s. An instrument used by 
carpenters and Joinera for laying off short 
perpendiculars, &c. It consists of a thin 
blade of steel about six inches long, let into 
a wooden piece of similar length and securely 
fastened at right angles thereto, the edgea of 
both being accurately straight. 

* try'- a -hie, a. [Eng. fry; -able.} Capable 
of being tried ; fit or liable to be tried. 

"The party tr gable, ss I sin now, ahsll find himself 
In mnch worse case, than before those cruai laws stood 
In force."— Stats Trials : l Mary {an. 1564); Sir Aicho. 
Throckmorton. 

* try'-a-cle, a. [Triaole.] 

*trye, v. &a. [Try.] 
try'-er, a. [Trier.] 

try-go n, a. [Gr. rpvyoiv (trugon) — s kind of 
roach with a pricker in the tail.) 

1. Ichthy. : Sting-ray; the type-genns of 
Trygonid® (q.v.). Tall very long, tapering, 
armed with a long Rrrow-ahaped spine, ser- 
rated on both sides ; body smooth or with 
tubercles ; nasal valves coales cent into a 
quadrangular flap; teeth flattened. Some 
twenty-five epecles are known, chiefly from 
the tropical parts of the Indian and Atlantic 
Oceana, though some are from the fresh waters 
of eastern tropical America. Trygon pastv 
naca, the Common Sting-ray, extends from 
the aouth coast of England and the east coast 
of North America through the Atlantic and 
Indian Ocean to Japan. It lives on shallow, 
aandy gronnd, rarely takes the bait, and is 
commonly caught by accident In nets. The 
flesh la red, and is said to have a rank flavour. 

2. Palceont.: [Trvoonid^, 2J. 

try-gSn'-i-dfe, s. pi [Mod. Lat. fryytm; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. anff. -ides.) 

1. Ichthy: Sting-rays; a family of Batoidei, 
with five genera, from tropical seas. Pectoral 
fins continued without interruption to the 
snout, where they become confluent ; tail 
long and slender, without lateral longitudinal 
folds ; vertical fins absent, or, If present, Im- 
perfectly developed, often replaced by a atrong 
serrated spine. 

2. Palceont . : The family is represented by 
two genera, Trygon and* Urolophus in the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca and Monte Postale. 

try - gon - 6 - rhr - na, $. [Mod. Lat. trygon, 
and Gr. pt's (rAis), genit. pwfc (rhinos) =. the 
snout] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Rbinobatid®, allied to 
Rhinobatns, from South Australian aeas. 

try'-ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Try, t>.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See tha verb). 

B. Ae adj. : Adapted or calculated to try, 
or to put to severe trial ; severe, afflictive, 
difficult. 

“ They ware doubtless In s most trying situation."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

C. As subtt. : Testing, proving, proof. 

"The trying of your faith worketh patience.”— 

James L ft 

trying-plane, a. 

Join. : The plane used after tha jack-plane, 
which prepares tha surface. The trying-plane 
is lung, and levels the surface, trying it for 
straightness. 

trying - square, i. The same as Try- 
square (q.v.X 

trying-np machine, *. 

Wood-work. : A machine for planing and 
trying-up acantllng, with revolving cutters, 
driven at a high velocity. 


try'-ma, s. [Gr. Tpvpa (fruma) = a hole.] 

Bot. : A compound fruit, superior by abor- 
tion, one-celled, one-seeded, with a two-valved, 
indehiscent endocarp, and a coriaceous or 
fleshy, valveleas sarcocarp. Example, the 
fruit of the walnut. (Lindley.) The term 
has been deemed superfluous, and It has been 
proposed to call the fruit of the walnut a 
magma, or even a drupa. 

* tryne, a. [Lat. frtnus,] Threefold, trine. 

* tryne-compass, *. The threefold com- 
pass of the world— earth, sky, aud air. 

try-pa-nae -us, «. [Gr. rpvnnvov (trupanon) 
= a borer, an auger. (Seedef.X] 

Entom. : A genus of Histerid®. Small 
beetles, with a triangular head and a mouth 
adapted for boring. They fix themselvea on 
the trunk of a tree denuded of its bark, aud, 
revolving after the manner of a gimlet, bore 
holes Into the wood. Ail the species are 
foreign. 

t try-p&n-iTc'-6-rSx, e. [Gr. rpvnavov (£ru* 
panon) = a borer, and *dpaf (korax) = a ciow. ] 
Omith. : A genua of Corvid® separated 
from Corvua by Kaup. 

" Sou* ornithologist* bare broken up the genus 
Cor v us •till further thwi wm doue when the TIss, 
Jsy*. snd * few other natural groups were removed 
from it; but, as regards ft* European members, with 
no great success. Thus, the Raven being left as the 
type-epecies, the Crow, Rook, and Daw have been 
placed in genera respectively called Corone. Trypano- 
, corax, and Coloeua. all tha invention of Kaup.^— Tor- 
reU: British Birds (ed. sth), ii 804. 

try-p&n-i-so'-ma, a, [Gr. Tpvjra^ov (tru- 
panon — a borer, and au>p.a. (*dma) = the body.] 
[TRYPANO80MATA.] 

try- p&n- o-so -ma-ta, *. pi [Mod. but, 
pi. ot trypanosoma (q.v.).] 

Zool. : An order of Infusoria Flagellata. 
Endoparaaitic animalcules, flattened or lamel- 
late, one or more of the lateral bordera form- 
ing a frill-like undulating membrane, by the 
vibrations of which progress la effected ; one 
extremity sometimes attenuate, Rnd nomewhat 
resembling a flagellum ; oral or ingestive ar< a 
undefined. The order contains a single genus 
Trypanosoma, with two species : Trypanosome 
sanguinis, found in the blood of frogs, aud 7 . 
eberthi, from the intestines of domestic poultry 
(Kent.) 

tryp’- an - chen, s. [Gr. TpCrra (trupa) ~ • 
hole, and dvx^v (auchcn)= the neck.] 

Ichthy. : A genna of Gobiid®, with three 
species, from tha coasts of the East Indies 
Body elongate, covered with minute scales ; 
head compressed, with ft deep cavity above 
the operculum on each aide (whence the 
generic name) : one dorsal, continuous with 
anal and caudal, ventrala united. 

try- pe - ta, *. [Gr. Tpum/nfa (trup?tes) = a 
borer.] 

Entom. : A very large genua of Muscid®. 
Small flies, with transparent wings covered 
with dark spots. They frequent the Com- 
posit® ; the larvsefecd on the substance of ths 
plant, often producing gall-like excrescences. 

try-pe-the -ll dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. trype- 
thel(ium ); Lat. fern, pi. adj. snff. -idee.) 

Bot. : A family of Lichens, tribe Gastero- f 
thalame®. * 

try pe the'-li-um, s. [Gr. rpvirrj (trupe) = 
a hole, and Gr. (thelt) =a nipple.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Trypethelld® 
(a.v ; ). The thallus prodncea a number of 
distinct pastulea, with uninerved perithecla 
containing a gelatinous nucleus producing 
ascl and sporidia. Generally from tropical 
and nub-tropical climates. 

try-phso -na, a. [Triph^ena.] 

tryst, * trlst, # trysts, a. [A variant of trust 
(q.v.); cf. lceh treysta — to confirm, to rely 
on, from traust — trust, protection.] 

* 1. Trust, dependence, reliance. 

" Lftdy. in yon 1* *11 my trysts." 

Erl gf Tolous, 550. 

2. An appointment to meet; an appointed 
meeting. 

3. A market. (Scotch.) 

" My first jrndemsn w*s *wa at the Falkirk tryst*— 
Scott : Antiquary, ch. xv. 

4. A rendezvous. 

\ To bide tryst: To meet one with whom 


I5te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p^t, 
or, wore, wqII. work, wh6, sin ; mute, ouh, ciire, tjnite, our, i4le, full ; try, Syrlam so, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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An engagement baa been made at the appointed 
time and place ; to keep an engagement or 
appointment. 

tryst, v.t . & i. [Tryst, t.) 

A* Transitive: 

1. To engage a person to meet ana at a 
certain time aud place ; to make an appoint- 
ment with ona. (Scotch.) 

2. To bespeak; to order or engage by a 
certain time : as, To tryst a pair of boots. 
(Scotch.) 

B, Intrans. : To engage to meat at a certain 
time or place ; to make an appointment. 

tryst'-er, s. [Eng. tryst; -er.] One who sets 
or makea a tryst ; ona who makes an appoint- 
ment to meet. 

tryst'-ing, pr. par. or a. [Tbyst, r.] 

tryst lng day, s. An appointed day of 
meeting or assembling, as of troops, friends, 
&c. 

try sting-pl ace, a. An arranged meet- 
ing-place ; a place where a tryst or appoint- 
ment is to be Kept. (Byron: Parisinay iv.) 

tsan tjan, s. [Chinese.] 

Lot. : A seaweed, Fucus cartilaginosus , some- 
times used in China as a substitute for edible 
birds’ nests. 

tsar, s. [Czar.] The title of the Emperor of 
Russia. 

tsar-i -na, tsar-ft'-s*, ». [Czarina.] The 
title of the Empress of Russia. 

tB<?hak meek (f silent), a. [Chameck.] 

tsobSfir-kin-ite, ». [After the Rnsaian 
General Tschevkin, or Tscheffkin ; auff, -its 
(Min.); Ger. tschewkinit.] 

Min.: A very rare mineral, only a few 
specimens being known, one of whiidi is in 
the mineral collection of the British Museum 
(Natural History). Amorphous ; hardness, 5 
to 5-5 ; ap. gr. 4*508 to 4*549 ; lustra, vitreous ; 
colour, black ; streak, dark-brown ; opaque. 
Compos. : a silico-tltanate of lanthanum, 
didymimn, cerium, seaqui- and protoxide of 
iron, and lime. Found in the Iimen Moun- 
tains, Urals, Russia 

tacber'-m&k-ite, s. [After Dr. G. Tachermak, 
of Vienna, mineralogist ; suff. -ite (JVfin.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral, shewing two 
cleavages inclined to each other at an angle of 
94°. Hardness, 6'0 ; sp. gr. 2*64 ; colour, 
grayish to white ; lustre, vitreous, phosphor- 
escent. An analysis gave : silica, 66*57 ; 
alumina, 15*80; magnesia, 8*00; aoda, with a 
trace of potash, 6*80 ; water, 2*70=99'87, which 
gives the formula, 3ROSiOa + Al^s^SiO^. 
This has been lately shown to be probahly 
an analysis of impure material, and as Des 
Cloizeaux has determined the optical pro- 
perties to correspond with those oralbite, the 
later analysis of Pisani, which is near that of 
this mineral, suggests that the substance is 
but albite. 

tspher-mlg-ite, s. [After Tschermig, Bo- 
hemia, where found ; suff. -ite (Mtn.),] 

Af in. : A member of the group of alums, in 
which the potash is represented by ammonia. 
Crystallization isometric, occurring in octa- 
hedrons, and fibrous. Hardness, 1 to 2 ; sp. 
gr. 1*50; lustre, vitreous; colour, white, 
transparent to transluscent. Compos. : sul- 
phate of ammonia, 14*6 ; sulphate of alumina, 
37*8 ; water, 47' 6 = 100, whence the formula. 
NH 4 0S03+Al30 3t 3S0s-|-24H0. Manufactured 
and extensively used in place of potash-alum. 

tschfct-wert, ts<?hSt'-vert, s. [Chetvebt.] 
t»$bii'-d£, s. t» 5 b^'~dio, a. [Tciiudi, 
Tchudic.] 

Tsech, Cz£ch (Ts, Cz aa Ch ), ». [Slavic.] 
Ethnol. (PI.) : A branch of the Slavic race, 
inhabiting Moravia and Bohemia. 

tze'-hSng, a. [Chinese.] A red pigment naed 
by the Chinese for painting on porcelain. Tt 
consists of a mixture of alumina, ferric oxide, 
and silica, with white lead. ( Weale .) 

te£t s6, a. [Native name.] 

Entom.: Glossina morsitans , a dipterous 
insect, slightly larger than the honae-ny, from 
Africa, ranging from 18-24° south latitnde. 
Tt is brown, with four yallow transverse bars 


on the abdomen, beyond which the wings 
project considerably. According to Living- 
stone — who In one of his journeys lost forty- 
three oxen by the attacks of this Insect — its 
bite is almost certain death to the ox, horse, 
and dog, but innocuous to man, the ass, the 
mule, and wild animals generally. The head 
is armed with a proboscis adapted for piercing 
the skin, and the fly lives hy sucking blood. 

At first no effect is perceived, but in a few 
days after an ox has been bitten, the eyes and 
nose begin to run, the coat stares, a swelling 
appears under the jaw, and sometimes at the 
navel, emaciation and flaccidity of ths muscles 
ensus, followed by purging, staggering, in 
some cases raadneas, and finally death. On 
dissection tha cellular tissue under tha skin 
is found to be injected with air, as if a quantity 
of aoap-bubblea were scattered over it. 

tsing'-li-en, s. [Chin.] A red colour used 
for porcelain painting In China, consisting 
chiefly of stannic and plumbic silicates, to- 
gether with small quantities of oxida of 
copper, or cobalt and metallic gold. (IF tale.) 

T-square, s. [Ths letter T, from tha shape, 
and square .] A draughtsman's ruler. The 
blade is set at right angles to the helve, and 
the latter slips along the edge of the drawing- 
board, which forms a guide. The helve is 
made of two parallel pieces, in ona of which 
tha blada is mortised. Ths other portion of 
the helve is adjustable on tha set-screw to 
any angle, ao as to rule parallel oblique lines, 
or to form an oblique base for the triangles, 
which are the usual rulera in plotting and 
projecting. To aorae T-squares la attached a 
shifting member on ona aide of ita tongue, so 
as to give the latter any angle with the base 
line of the drawing. The tangent-screw and 
protractor admit accurate angular adjustment. 

tn-a-te-ra, tu-a^ta'-ra, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Sphenodon punctatum, a large lizard 
from New Zealand. Olive, aides and limbs 
with minute white specks, beneath yellowish ; 
tha spines of the nuchal and dorsal crests 
yellow, of the caudal brown ; tha scales of 
the back, head, tail, and limbs small, granular, 
nearly uniform ; with irregular folds in tha 
akin, which are fringed at the top with & 
series of rather larger scalea *, an oblique ridge 
of larger scales on each aide of tha base of the 
tail, and a few shorter longitudinal ridges of 
rather smaller ones on esch side of the npper 
part of the tail. ( Dieffenbach : New Zealand , 
li. 204.) Many of these animals have from time 
to time been kept in the gardens of the Zoo- 
logical Society, Regent’s Park, London. They 
are apparently carnivorous, and in captivity 
were fed on raw meat, living frogs, small 
lizards, earthworms, mealworms, snails, young 
birds, or mice. In the New Zealand court of 
the Colonial Exhibition, held in London in 
1886, there was a model of the rocks and small 
caves inhabited by the Tuatera. These rocks 
and caves were frequented by small sea-birds, 
who selected tha same places for breeding, 
and there is little doubt that the lizards fed 
on tha eggs and young of these birds. The 
Tustera is remarkable as being the only liv- 
ing representative of the order Rhyncho- 
ssuria (q.v.), and it was in the Tuatera that 
the parietal or unpaired eye was flrat ob- 
served. [Unfaired-eve.] 

tftb, * tubbe, s. [Dut. tobbe ; Low Ger. tubbe. 
Origin doubtful.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An open wooden vessel, formed with 
staves, hoops, and heading ; a small cask, 
half- barrel, or piece of cooper-work, with ona 
bottom and open above : as, a wash-<ut>, meal- 
tub , mash-tuft; &c. 

" Ygotco tu tb«M knedlog tubbe* thre." 

Chcmoer: C. T.. MM. 

2. A wooden vessel in which vegetables are 
planted, so as to be portable and removable 
into a house in cold weather. 

3. Any wooden structure shaped like or re- 
sembling a tub ; specif., a certain kind of 
pulpit. [Tub-drubber.] 

4. A small cask or barrel for holding liquor ; 
specif., a l>arrel used by smugglers. 

5. A bath : the act of taking a sponge bath. 
(CoUoq. or slang.) 

"A good tub and a hearty breakfast prepared Ui for 

the work of the day ."-Field, Feh. SO, 16M. 

* 6. Sweating in a heated tub. (Formerly 
the usual cure of lues venerea.) 

“ Rhe 1* herself In the tubf-Shaketp. : Measure for 

’Measure, 1IL 2. 


7. A kind of rowing-boat. (See extract.) 

“ Practice In gigs, or more technically styled lufti 
(small boats to bold a pair of oartmeo. and to the 
stern of which the coach steers and ed vises the 
rowers)."— Dail* Telegraph, Feh. ». 1887. 

8. Ths amount which a tub contains, 
reckoned as a measure of quantity : aa, a tub 
of tea (60 lbs.), a tub of camphor, Ac. 

9. A term of contempt for an old-fashioned, 
alow-sailing vessel. 

" I laughed, tor 1 knew the Otceola— an old tub, huilt 
la East Boston, never made more than ten knots an 
hour."— Scribner’e Magazine, Nov., 1878. p. 8L 

IL Mining: 

1. A corva or bucket for raising coal or ore 
from tha mine. 

2. A casing of wood, or of cast-iron section* 
holted together, lining a abaft. 

3. One form of chamber in which ore ox 
slimes are washed to remove lighter refuss. 

^ A tale of a tub : An idle or silly fiction; 
a cock-and-bull story. 

“You shall see la us that we preached oo lyes, not 
tain of but evea the true word of God. —Voter* 
dale : An Exhortation to the Crou. (1654.) 

* tub - drabber, «. A tub-thumper ; a 
ranting preacher. [Tub-pbeacher.1 

“The famed tub-drubber of Co vent Garden."— T. 
Brown .* Work*, iif. 19a 

* tub-fast, s. A process of treatment for 
tha cure of venereal disease by sweating iu a 
heated tub for a considerable time, during 
which the patient had to observe strict absti- 
nence. (Shakesp. : Timon , iv. 3.) 

tub-fish, a. [SAPPHIBINE-OUBNARD.] 

tub-man, a. 

Law : A barrister who has a preaudience in 
the Exchequer Division of the High Court, 
and a particular place in court. [Postman.] 

* tub -preacher, * tub-thumper, #. 

A terra of contempt for a dissenting minister ; 
hence, a ranting, ignorant preacher or speaker. 

“Our thoroughfares are needed, of coarse, to serve* 
much more asefal olius of people than the oleaginous 
tub-thumpers"— Obterter, Be pi 27, 1S85. 

tub-saw, s. A cylindrical saw for cutting 
staves from a block, giving them their trans- 
versely rounded shape. 

tub -wheel, s. A form of waterwheel 

which has a vertical axis and radial spiral 
floats, which are placed between two conical 
cases attached to tha axis. Tha water la pre- 
cipitated from a chute upon the whael, and 
follows the spiral canals of tha wheel until it 
is discharged at tha bottom. Tt ia a combina- 
tion of the horizontal and common recoil 
wheel. The water, having exerted a certain 
percussive force, flows downward, and passes 
out as in the downward-discharga turbine. 

tttb, v.t. & i. [Tob, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To place or set in a tnb : as, To tub 
planta. 

2. To baths or wash in a tub. 

*• In «plte of all the tubbing, robbing. i^rohhing/^ 

3. To practise or exercise in a tuh. [Tub, 
i., T. 7.] 

“Alexander of Jeaoa, who haa been tubbed a good 
dp*L , ’-/'iWrf, March 6, 1887. 

II. Mining : To line, as a shaft, with A 
casing of wood. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To bathe ; to make use of a bath ; to 
wash. 

2. To practise in a tub. [Tub, a., T. 7.] 

"No other work lo the eight wm done dnrfng tha 
day, bat tome tubbing w a* Indulged In later in the 
afternoon." — Dailg Telegraph, Feb. 8 , 1887 . 

tu-ba (1), *. [Lat. = a trumpet] 

1. Music : 

(1) A brass wind-instrument, the lowest at 
to pitch in tha orchestra. It has five cylin- 
ders, and its compass ia four octaves. 

(2) A high pressure reed-stop of eight feet 
pitch on an organ. Called also Tuba mira* 
bills, Tuba major, Tromba, or Ophicleide. 

2. Anat. : [Tube]. 

• 3. Bot. : A style. 

tft'-ba (2), s. [Tooba.] 

tu'-bso-form, a. [Lat. tuba = a trumpet, 

»nd forma = form.] 

Bot. : Trumpet-shaped. Called also Tubate. 


boil, b 6$; ptfht, eat, $ell, chorus, 5 hin, bench; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. Ph - *• 

-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun; -{ion, -§ion = shun, -doua, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d?L 
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tu'-bal, a. [Mod. Lat, tubalis, from Lat. tuba 
— m trumpet.] 

Anat., Pathol, <t c. : Of or belonging to a 
tube of the body. 

tubal-dropsy, «. 

Pathol : Dropsy of the Fallopian tube ; a 
rare disease. 

tubal-nephrite, s. 

Pathol. : Albuminuria (q.v.). 

tu-bate, cl, filed. Lat, tuba tvs, from Lat. 
tuba (q.v.).] [TumEFORM.] 

tdb'-ber, s. [Tob, v.] 

Hitting: A aort of pickaxe. Called also a 
Beeie. 


tubber man, s. 

Mining : A man who uses a tubber. Called 
also a Beele-man. 

tdb bihg, pr. par., a,, & «. [Tub, r.] 

A. t B. As jrr. par . £ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

CL As substantive : 

I» Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of setting or placing In a tub or 
tubs ; the act of bathing or washing in a bath ; 
a sponge- bath. 

2. The act or art of making tubs ; material 
for tubs. 


3. The set of practising in a tub, [Tub, a, 
L 7.) 

" A good deal of tubbing hu boon got through In the 
znorulngs.’*— Field. March 6, 1687. 


IL Mining; Lining a abaft with casks or 
cylindrical caissons, to avoid the caving in of 
the ground. Especially used in shafting 
through quicksand or porous strata in which 
there are many springs. 


* tfib'-bisb, a. [Eng. tub ; 4sh.) Like a tub ; 
tubhy ; rouud-bellied. 

“ You look tot mao whotw h**di aim rather tubbUK.* 
tfotcoCt : f+itr Pindar, p. 1 M. 

ttib'-b^, a. [Eng. tub; -y.] 

1. Tub-shaped ; round-bellied, like a tub. 


We had aeon him coming up to CoTvnt Garden In 
bit green chef wnsirt with the tkUubby little horae,"— 
IHdem : Sketch** frjr Bo* ; MonmtmtX Street. 


2. Having a sound like that of an empty 
tub when struck ; wanting elasticity of sound ; 
sounding dull aod without resonance. (Ap- 
plied to musical stringed instruments, as the 
violin.) 


tube (1), s. [Fr., from Lat. tubvm, accus. of 
tubus pipe, tube, akin to tuba = a, trum- 
pet ; Sp. & Ifcal, f*6o.J 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A pipe ; a canal or conduit ; a hollow 
cylinder of wood, metal, tndiarubber, glass, 
or other material, used for the conveyance of 
fluids and for various other purposes. 

" T adjmt the fragraot charge of a short tub*. 

That furnoa beueath hix nose." 

Coteper : Tatk, r. 65. 

2. A telescope, or that part of it Into which 
the lenses are fitted and by means nf which 
they ara directed and used. 

" There land* the fiend, a enot like which perhaps 

Astronomer in the Iran's fuceot orb 

Through hU glared optic tub* yet never hw." 

__ _ _ , „ MilUm .P.L., UL 6901 

IL Technically: 


1. Anat. : A canal, as the Eustachian tube 
(q.v.). Sometimes it has the Latin form Tuba. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Tha narrow, hollow portion of a mono- 
petalous corolla, or of a monosepalous calyx, 
foimed by the adherence of the edges of ths 
petals or se]*iis to each other, so as to consti- 
tute a channel. Tha surface of such a tube is 
cailed the throat. A tube may be long or 
short, cylindrical nr angular, Ac. 

(2) The ataminiferous body formed whan 
the atamens adhere to each other more or 
less completely by their filamenta or their 
anthera, or both. 

3. Cheat. : [Test-tuseJ. 

4. i/ydr. ; The barrel of a chain -pump. 

5. Ordn, : A primer for ordnance ; a small 
cylinder placed In the vent of a gun, and 
containing a rapidly burning coni]>oaition, 
whose ignition fires the powder of the charge. 

6. Physiol : The narrow, lengthened pipes 
or laterally enclosed channels by which the 
fluids of animals or vegetables are transmitted 
from ODe port of the structure to the other. 


7. Steam: A pipe for water or fire in a 
steam-boiler. It would be well to call vrater- 
pipea tubes and flre-pipes floes ; but the prac- 
tice ia to call them flues or tubes according to 
their relatively large or small diameter re- 
spectively. [Tubular- boiler.] 

8. Surg. : A pipe or probe introduced Into 
the larynx by the mouth or nostrils to aid in 
restoring respiration io asphyxia. 

H (1) Lightning -tube : [Fulgurite]. 

(2) Pneumatic tubes : A name given to a means 
of connecting 9tops and keys of an organ with 
distant soundboards and sliders hy admitting 
a audden puff of compressed air into one enc 
of a tube, to the other end of which a leather 
disc is attached, which ia immediately forced 
upwards, and acta upon any necessary me- 
chanism. 

(3) Tube of safety : [Safety-tube]. 
tube-brash, a. [Flue-brush.] 

tube-cast, a. A cast, generally micro- 
scopic, formed within aome capillary tube of 
the body, voided with the urina in albu- 
minima. [Bright's dibeabe.} It may be 
bloody, epithelial, fatty, fibrinous, granular, 
or waxy. 

tube-clamp, s. A grab. [Grab (1), 2.] 

tube-cleaner, a. [Flue-cleaner.] 

tube-Cllp, s. A kind of tongs used for 
holding test or other heated tubes in chemical 
manipulations. 

tube-cock, a. Am Indiarubber tube which 
ia fitted into a pipe and compressed by a 
a crew-valve when it ia desired to atop the 
flow of liquid. 

tube - compass, s. A compass having 
tubular ieg9 containing slidiog extension- 
pieces adjustable to any required length by 
meana of set-screws. Ona leg carries a re- 
versible needle-point and pencil -holder, and 
the other a reversible needle-point and pen. 

tube-condenser, a. A bent lobe, pro- 
vided with a stopper at each end, through 
which a small tube ia inserted, used io obtain- 
ing solutions of ammonia aod other gases 
which are absorbable In water. 

tube-door, a. 

Steam: A door in the outer plate of a 
smoke-chamber, which may be opened to 
allow the tubes to be examined or cleaned. 

tube-feet, s. pi 

Zool : Ambulaeral tubes ; a series of con- 
tractile and retractile tubes by means of which 
locomotion is effected by the Echinoidea. The 
name is also applied to similar, but not homo- 
logons, organs in Star-fishes. 

tube- ferrule, «. 

Steam : A ahort sleeve for fastening tubes 
In tube-sheets. 

tube-filter, s. 

Wells: A perforated chamber at the end of 
a driven well-tube or the auction-tube of s 
pump, to prevent gravel or other foreigu 
matters from getting into and choking tha 
pomp. 

tube-flower, s. 

Lot. : Clerodendron Slphonanthua , a verbena- 
ceous plant, having a funnel-shaped whita 
corolla and a long tube. Introduced into 
Britain from tha East Indies ia 1796. 

tube-flue, s. 

Stmm ; A furnace-tube through which flame 
passes. 

tube -makers, a. pi 
ZooL : The Tubicolae (q.v.), 

tube-packing, *. 

Wells : A bag of flax-seed or ring of rubber 
to occupy the apace between tha tube of an 
oil -well and the oored hole, to prevent access 
of water to the oil-bearing stratum. 

tube-plate, s. A flue-plate (q.v.). 

tube-plug, a. 

Steam: A tapered plug of iron or wood, 
used for driving into the end of a tube when 
burat by the steam. 

tube-pouch, s. The artQlery-msn’s leather 
pouch for carrying friction -primers. It haa 
two loops, by which it ia fastened to the belt. 
The priming-wire and gunner’s gimlet are 
carried with it. 


tube-retort, a. [Retort, 2.] 
tube-scaler, s. A flue-cleaner (q.v.)* 
tube-sheet, a. A flue-piste (q.v.). 

tube-weU, t An iroo pipe of small 
diameter, pointed, and having a number of 
lateral perforations near the end, driven into 
the earth by a small pile-driver hammer until 
a water-bearing stratum is reached. Where 
the dept& exceeds fourteen feet, two or more 
sections of pipe are screwed together. A 
small pump is attached to the top. The de- 
vice is said to have been originally used ia 
America for obtainiog brine. By means of it 
water can be ohtained very quickly from 
small depths 

t tube (2), a. [An sbhreviaiion of tuber (q.v.).} 
tube-root, t tuber-root, $. 

Bot. : Cole Kiev m autumuale. 


tube, v.t. [Tube(1), s.J To furnish with a tube 
or tubes. 


» urasmtrtA: rha$Uugiwing (XU, Jan. li, ISIS. 


tube'-form, a. [Eng. tube (l\nnd form.] In the 
fnrm of a tube; tubular, tnbiforui. 


tu'-ber, s. [Lat. = a swelling, a protuberance, 
a tumour, from the same root as tumid, tumour, 
Ac.] 

L Anat. : A knob, a tubercle, a knot, an 
emineuce, a swelling, as tuber annulare = the 
pons varolii of the encephalon; tuber calcis, 
the large posterior extremity of the heal. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A thickened, annual, succulent under- 
ground atem, covered with buds, from which 
new plants or other tubers are produced. In 
moat if not in all tobers a great quantity of 
amylaceous matter ia stored, rendering many 
of them highly uutritious as food. Example, 
thePota-to. 

(2) Truffle ; tha typical genn9 of Tube race ae 
(q.v.). Internal parts composed of interlacing 
branched filaments, forming fleahy convolu- 
tions with serpentine cavities between them. 
Tbe branches of the filamenta, free at the sur- 
face of the lacunae, bear spherical asci, or 
aacs, each with four yellowish-brown globular 
spores. Tuber cibarium or cestivum ia the 
Common Truffle. [Truffle.] 

3. Surg. : A knot or a welling In any part, 
tuber-root, s. [Tueb-root.] 


tu-ber-a'-ge-ie, tu-ber-a'-ce-i, *• pi 
[Mod. Lat. tuber ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. 
-acecr, or masc. ~a cei.] 

Bot. : An order or ao b-order of Ascomycetes, 
growing under the ground or open its surface. 
Their form is more or leas globular, their tex- 
ture solid and fleshy, with sinuous cavities 
lined by asri, containing four or eight finely 
reticulated or apinuloaa spores. Ultimately 
tha internal substance either dries and be- 
comes hard, or fell a into a flocculent powder. 
[Truffle.] 

tu ber-at £d, a. [Lat. tubemtus, pa. par. of 
tubero = to swell out, from tuber — a, bump, a 
swelling.] [Tuber.] 

Her. : Gibbous ; knotted or swelled out. 


tu-bor-clo, s, [Fr., from Lat. tuberculum, 
douhle diinin. of tuber = a swelling.] [Tuber.] 

1. Anal. : A small protuberance, a blunt 
eminence, as the tubercles of the ribs, of tha 
tibia, Ac. 

2. Botany: 

(1) A very small tuber. (Bindley.) 

(2) Any small warty excrescence. 

(3) [Tuberculum (2>] 

3. Pathol. : A growth, usually taking the 
shape of minute rounded masses (whence the 
name tubercle ; see etymology), which Is apt 
to spring up in the longs, intestines, mesen- 
teric glands, larynx, Ac., of persons of 
scrofhlous constitution. It Is found in two 
forma : gray (miliary or true) and yellow 
tubercle. The former consists of gray granu- 
lations about the size of a millet seed. It 

.contaioa lymphoid, epitheloid, and giant 
celia, with free nuclei and intercellular sob* 
stance. The giant cell occupies the centre, 
and it ia fonnd alao in other products than 
tubercle. The yellow ia found in larger 
masses than the gray tubercle ; it la softer 
and mora friable, and presents an op&qus 
yellow appearance. It ia developed hy osseoui 
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degeneration from true tubercle. Koch attri- 
butes the production of tubercle to a bacillus 
which he has discovered and described. 
’Phthisis.] 

•• Evldeoc« for the prosecution weut to «how that 
the lungs of the cow were effected with tubercle in an 
Advanced stage.' '-Field, bee. 19, IMA 
% (1) Gray Tubercle of Rolando : 

Anat. : A mass of gray matter approaching 
the surfsca of the medulla oblongata behind 
the restiform body of the brain. 

(2) tubercle of Lower : 

Anat. : A alight projection, better marked 
In the quadrupeds than in man, between the 
two orifices of the right auricle of the heart. 
Quain considers the name eomewhat mis- 
leading. 

tu'-ber-clcd (1© * 8 l^ng. tuberd(e ) ; 

-ed.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Having tubercles; affected 
with tubercles. 

2. Bot. : Covered with little excrescences or 
warts, as the sterna of Cotyledon tuberculata. 

tu-ber'-cu la, a. pi [PI. of Lat. tuberculum 
(q.v.). 

Pathol : An order of akin diseases In 

Willan’s classification, characterized by the 
formation of amall hard tumonra or tuber- 
cles. 

tu-ber'-culip". a. [Eog. tubercul(e) ; -or.) 

1. Full of knobs or pimples ; tabercnlate. 

2. Affected with tnberclea ; tubercnlose ; as, 
tubercular phthisis. 

tn-ber'- cu -late, tu-ber'-cu-lat-Sd, a. 

[Eng. tubercul(e); -ate , -ated.] 

L Ord. Lang. : Tubercular, tuberculose. 

H, Technically : f 

L Bot. : The same aa Tpbeocled (q.v.> 

2. Zool. : Warty, covered with amall 

rounded knobs, (Ou*n.) 

tuberculated-leprosy, *. 

Pathol : A form of Elephantiasis ffraoa, In 
which the morbid action chiefly affects the 
cutaneous and mucous surfaces. 

tu'-ber-cule, s. [Lat. fuhercuiu«=atnberdo 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. (PI) : The fleshy lobes constituting the 
roots of some plants, as terrestrial orchids, 
dahlias, Ac. 

tu-ber'-cu-lln, s. A liquid preparation 
from atleniiated cultures of the Bacillus tuber* 
adonis, proposed by Prof. Koch, of Bsrlin, in 
1890-91, as a hypodermic cure for tuberculosis, 
tu-ber-cn-li-za'-tion, s. [Lat. tubercul(um) 
’Eng. euff.’ -ization.] 

Pathol: The act of morbidly affecting with 
tubercles ; the act of rendering tubercular. 

•* In tuberculization of the bronchial gland*,"— 
Tanner : Pract. of Med. (ed. vlL), p. 75. 

tu-ber-cu-lose, tn-ber'-ca-loiis, a. [Fr. 

i tuberculeux , from tubercle = a. tubercle (q.v.).] 
TDberenlsr; affected with tubercles; suffering 
from tuberculosis. 

" The question of the risk incurred by the cqnronip- 
tloo of the meat aod mlllt of tuber cutout &o Lina la la 
by do memn* iAtii faotorily dotenn W* Doo- 
1885. 

tu-ber-cu-lo'-sis, *. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
‘tuberculum (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Tubercular disease, often heredit- 
ary, or else produced by any cause lowering 
the vital health, such as l>ad ventilation 
impure air, over-crowding, dampness of am 
and atmosphere, excessive sexual indulgence, 
meutal labour, depressing circumstances, pro- 
longed lactstiun, Ac. The chief Beats of the 
disease are the brain, intestines, kidney, liver, 
sud lungs. It is skin to scrofula and the etru 
mous diathesis. Acute tuberculosis is nearly 
always fatal. Cod-liver oil, iron, and tonics 
are frequently beneficial, especially quinine. 
It also affects the lower animals, 

tu-ber-eu-ltfs'-J-t^, *. [Eng. tuberculos(e) ; 
m 4ty.] The quality or state of being tubercu- 
losa ; a swelling, a knob. 

taj-bcr'-cu-lum, s. [Lat.] 

!. Science: A tubercle (q.v.). Used In ana- 
tomy, Ac., as tuberculum sellce = the Olivary 


tu-bcr-If'-er-oiis, a. [Lat. tuber =& tuber; 
i connect., and fero-to bear.] Beariug or 
producing tubers. 

tu'- ber -X- form, a. [Lat. tuber = a tnber ; 
i connect., and forma = form.] Shaped like a 
tuber. 

* tu'-ber-Sn, a. [Sp. fi&uron.] A shark. 

•• A shark or tuber tm that l*y gaping tor the flying, 
fish hard hy."— Jiatke. 

tu'-ber-dse, a. & s. [Lat. tuberosus = full of 
swellings, from tuber =& swelling, a tuber 
(q.v.).] 

A. As a dj. : Having knobs or tubers ; 
tuberous. 

B. As substantive : 

Bot. : Polianthes tuberosa. [Polianthes.] 

tu-ber-os'-I-ty, s. [Eng. tuberose); - ity .) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being tuberous, 

2. A swelling or prominence. 

II. Anal : A broad and rough eminence on 
a bone. 

jg 

*atrnga.laa" — Trant. Arner. Philotoph. Society, xiU. 199. 

tu'-ber-ous, a. [Fr. tubereux, from Lat. 
tuberosus = tuberose (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having prominent knobs or 
excrescences; tuberose. 


2. Bot.: A convex shield without an 
vated rim, found in aome lichens, as Vermr 
caria. Called also Cephalodium. 


I spirit*. ministering w — t- „ 

and ptincy . w — Cotmtk Sa^ra, bk. i»> cn- v* 

2. Bot. (Of an underground stem): (1) Much 
swollen, after the manner of a tuber; (2) bear- 
ing tubers. 

tu'-ber-oU9-nS«8, t. (Eng. tuberous; -new.] 
The quality or atAte of being tuberous ; tuber- 
oslty. 

tub'-ful. «- [E«S- ««&. &nd AKM t 
as a tub will hold; a quantity auffleient to fill 
a tub. 

tu-bl-cau'-lis, s. [Lat. tubus = a tube, a D d 
cavils = a stalk or stem.] 

Palombol : A genus of Tree-ferns, from the 
Permian. 

* tu-blg'-in-ate, v.l [Lat. tubteen, genit. 
fuMci»iis= a trumpeter, from fn6a = a trum- 
pet.] To blow or sound a trumpet. 

tU-blc-X-nSr-la^ s. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
Lat. tubicen f geoit tubicinis = a trumpeter : 
tuba — a trumpet, and cano (pert cecini ) — to 
fling or play.] 

Zool: A genus of Balanidse, parasitic on 
Cetacea. Compartments aix, of equal breadth ; 
shell sub-cylindrical, wider at top than at 
base, and belted by several tranaveree ridges. 

tu-bic'-6-I», s. pi [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
'tuba = a tube, and colo — to inhabit] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) In WalcknaeFa classification a group of 
8pidere enclosing themselves or their cocoons 
iu silken tubes. The genera are included in 
the family Tegenariidse (q.v.). 

(2) Sedentary Annelids, Tubicolous Anne- 
lids : a sub-order of Annelida. They fabricate 
tubes either by gluing together particles of 
sand and shells, or hy secreting a chitmous or 
calcified shelly substance, Into which they 
can withdraw themselves by means of tufts or 
briatlsa in the sides of the body. Some live 
in mud or in holes In rocks, and others drag 
their tubes after them. Head indistinct, pro- 
boscis short, jaws not present; branches 
either absent qr limited to three segments be- 
hind the head, except in the Lug-worm, where 
they are placed ontne median segments. They 
are widely distributed, and are said to feed on 
vegetable matter. 

2. Palceont. : The Tubicolous Annelids [1 
(2)] are known from the 8ilurian onwards. 

a. I Mod. Lat. t ubicol(ce) ; Eng, 
adj. suff. -ar.] Of or pertaining to the Tu> 
bicola: (q.v.). 

•* Tttbieolar An a elide* *re kaewn from the SUnrUn 
rock*."— Nicholmm: Palnont. (ed. 2nd). L SKX 

* tu'-bl-cole, #. [TcBicoLfi.1 Any Individual 
of the order Tubicolae. 

» tn-bl-cSr-l-dra, «. jA [Mod. I*t.. from 
Lat. tuba = ft tube, *nd colo — to inhabit.] 


Zool. ; A family of CoDchiferous Molluscs, 
erected by Lamarck for the genera Aspergil- 
lum, Ciavagella, Fistulana, Septaria, Teredo, 
and Teredina. The family has now lapsed: 

Aflpergillum.CIavagella, and Fist ulana(raerged 

in Gastrochaena) are classed with the Gastro- 
cliaenid®; Septaria is merged in, and Teredma 
is made a sub-genus of, Teredo, which be- 
longs to the Pholadidae. 

tU-bXc'-d-loua, a. [Lat. fubus — a tube, and 
‘colo = to inhahit.] Inhabiting a tube; tu- 
bicolar. 

** The protecting tube of the Tubtoolou* Annelid**.' 

— Jfichdlton : PalaonU (ed. 2nd), 1. 810. 

tu'-bl-corn, s. [Lat. tubus = ft tube, and 
cornu = a horn.] 

Zool.: A ruinioant quadruped, having horns 
composed of a horny axis enclosed withlD a 
aheath of the same material. 

* tu-blT-er-a, i. pi [Lat. tubus = ft tube, 
and fero = to* hear.] 

Zool. : The fourth order of Polypiaria, In the 
classification of Lamarck. Now approxi- 
mately the same as Alcyonidse. 

tu'-bl-fSx, a. [Lat. tuba = a. tube, aud fordo 
— to make.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Tnbiflcldaa (q.v.), 
formerly classed with the Naidse. 

tu-bl-f (c'-I“dfle, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tubifex, 
genit. tubiM*); Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -ido?.] 

Zool: A family of Oligochacta Limlcola, 
with Duiuerous genera, living lo cylindrical 
tubea of mud on tha bottom of streams. 
Mouth segmeDts united and often lengthened ; 
akin tranaparent, appearing of a deep-red in 
tha water ; thu part within the tube of a pale 
atraw colour ; four rows of recurved set® pre- 
sent, either simple or forked. 

tu'-bl-form, a. [Lat. tubus = a tube, and 
forma = form.] Having the form of a tube; 
tubular, tubeform. 

tu-bl-nar'-o?, *. pi [Lat. tuba — a tube, and 
nares — tha nostrils.] 

Omith. : Petrels; an order of the class 
Aves, named from the character prevalent 
throughout the group, of the external nares, 
which are prolonged into a more or leas 
lengthy cylindrical tube, lying nsusliy on the 
dorsal surface of the beak, and opening by 
one or two apertures. They are holorhinal, 



BEAKS OF TUfllNARES, 


Showing: tha pccoUnr noitril*. The «p©ciea figured 
*re : Z Fregett* gr*.llt*rlA; b. Oce*.nIt** oce*mcu* ; 
c. Procelluria pelagic*; a. 0*rrodi* nerei*; K. Fel*- 
godromA m*rlnA ; r. BulwerU columhln*. 

achixognathous birds, with a large, broad, de- 

S ressed, pointed vomer, and tiuncated inan- 
ible ; anterior toea fully webbed, and tha 
hallux either very amall and reduced to ons 
phalanx or absent; with ft tufted oil-gland, 
and large supra-orhit&l glands furrowing t£e 
aknlL They have an enormous glandular pro* 
ventriculus, and amail gizzard of unu«ual 
shape and position. They are divided into 
two families, Oeesnitid® and Procellsriid®. 

tU-bX-nar-I-al, a. [Modi Lat tubinar(es); 
Eng. adj. auff* -iah] Of or belonging to the 
Tubinares (q.v.). 

** One branch of thia atock h*a aloce becoxne greatly 
modi Had in tha Tubinaricl direction. — Report tv 
Challenger Expedition; Zoology, lv. 54. 

tub'-Xn g t a [Eng. tub(e); *ing.] 

1. The act of making or providing with 
tubes. 

2. A length of tnbes ; ft series of tubes ; 
material for tubes : as, indiarubber tubing. 
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Tubingen — tubulifera 


rn-blng-en, s. [Ger. Tuebingen, Tubingen. 
See def.] 

Geoff. : A a mall town on the Neckar, eighteen 
miles from Stuttgart, 

Tubingen School, t. 

Church Hist. : The nama given to two 
schools of theology whose chief representa- 
tives were connected with the University of 
Tubingen, either as professors or students. 

1. The Old School: This was essentially 
orthodox. Its founder was Gottlob Christian 
Storr (1746-1805), appointed professor of phi- 
losophy at Tubingen in 1775 and professor of 
theology two years later. He accepted unra 
servedly the divine authority of the Scriptures, 
and aought by grammatical and hiatorica: 
exegesis to build up a Bystem of theology, 
and laid eapecial emphasis on the evidential 
value of miracles. Ha came into conflict 
with Kant, and criticized his Religion within 
the Limits of Pure Reason aoraawhat severely. 
Storr's theological system is contained in his 
Doctrinee Christiana: pars theoretica e sacris 
litteris repetlta (1793). Among hfs immediate 
followers wera the brothers Johann Friedrich 
(1759-1821) and Karl Christian Flatt (1772 
1843), Friedrich Gottlieb Siisskind (1767- 
1829), and Ernst Gottlob Bengel (1769-1826), 
a grandson of the great commentator. 

2. The Modem School : The principles of 
this school, founded by Ferdinand Christian 

Da tin /I 7GO 10gA\ * » » it i 
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on the Pastoral Epiatles, in which ha at- 
tempted to prove that they were the work of 
the Bacond century ; and in 1845 he denied the 
anthenticity of all the Epistles attributed to 
Paul, except that to tha Gslatisna, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, and Romans (with the exception 
of tha last two chapters, tha genuineness of 
which ha called In question). Ha considered 
that Peter and John were Jawish in their 
views, only distinguished from their brethren 
by their faith in Christ as the promised 
Messiah. Paul maintained a doctrine that 
the Crucifixion made Christ the Saviour of tha 
world, and elaborated a theory of justification 
which to them was atrsnge, and of religious 
freedom which to them waa abhorrent. For 
tha gake of peaca they wera for a while ailent, 
but the animosity broke out in tha Apoca- 
lypse, which referred to St Paul and bis 
teachings when denouncing the Nicolsitanes. 
In 1844, in the Theologische Jahrbilchcr (the 
organ of the achoal), and in a book on the 
Gospels, in 1847, Baur attempted to ahaw 
that tha fourth gaapel was not genuine. Ha 
maintained that it was written for the purpose 
of reconciling Judaistic and Pauline Christi- 
anity, and consequently belonged to tha 
second century. Among tha alliea and fol- 
lowers of Baur wera Zeller, who edited the 
Theologische Jahrbucher ; Schwegler (Post- 
Apostolic Age), Ritschl ( Gospel of Marcion and 
Gospel of Luke), Kostlin (Doctrinal System of 
r -' ' * H< ’ ~ 


-— Christianity »» < Jnree centuries 
(1853), is a more conservative work than his 
previous writings He asserts the pure 
morality of Christianity, while he denies its 
miracles. Since the death of B 3 nr some of 
the Tiihingen school have admitted the possi- 
bility of miracles as a necessary deduction 
from Theism, and the judgment concerning the 
fourth goapel has been modified, and in soma 
respects reversed. [Paulinism.] The Life of 
Jesus of Strauss (1832), was the outcome of 
tha teachings of the new Tubingen school, 
Tha object of tha book is to allow that the 
gospel narrative concerning Jesns ia a philo- 
sophic myth— the expression of an idea in tha 
form of an imaginary biography. But in the 
New Life of Jesus (auth. trans., 1865, p. 213) 
he aays, “ 1 have, mainly in consequence of 
Baur’a hinta, allowed more room than before 
to the hypothesis of conscious and intentional 
fiction." According to Prof. 1L. Schmidt, of 
Breslau, tha historical and critical atudiea of 
Baur, though they led him to unsound con- 
clusions, prepared the way for the brilliant 
achievements in the departments of Church 
history aud doctrine of the present genera- 
tion, and must ever be a atarting-polnt for 
the history of early Christianity. 

Tublngen-theology, a. 

Church Hist. : Tha teachings of the Tubingen 
School (q.v.). It is a term of wide and varied 
meaning, sometimes expressing little more 


than Paulinism (q.v.), at others embracing 
extreme Rationalism. 

“ A *trong reliction hu long iloce set in against 
tbe»e negative views, even in Tubingen lteelf, eo that 
wbat haa recently been known a* the Tubingen thro. 

I» likely tooG to be a thing of the past."— 
McVlintock * Strong : Cyclop. Bib . Lit,, x. 67a 

tu-blp'-or-a, s. [Lab tuba = a tube, and 
porus = a passage.] 

1. Zool.: Organ-pipe Coral; a genus of 
Alcynnidje, constituting the sub-family Tubi- 
porinse (sometimes elevated to family of 
Alcyonaria, as Tubiporidie). There are several 
apecies from the Red Sea and the Pacific. 
They increase by the production of a wall of 
calcareous apiculea and a kind of carallum. 

2. Palceont.: Etheridge chron Idea one specie s 
from the Lower Jurassic. 

. ITubipora.] Any member of 
the family Tubiporidse, or Organ-pipe coral. 

tU-bl-ptfr'-i-dSB, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tubiporfa); 
Lab fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] [Tubipora.] 

tu-bip o ri'-neo, s. pL [Mod. Lat. tubiporia) ; 
Lat. fem. pL adj. auff. -inee.] [Tubipora.] 

tu-bIp-6-rite, a. [Mod. Lat tubiporta); 
auff. -its ] 

Paleeont. : A fOBsil Tubipara. 

tu-bl-te'-lflB, a. pL [Lat. tuba = a tuba, and 
tela = a web.] 

Zool. : A aynonym of Tegeuariidae (q.v.). 

tu -bl-v&lve, 8. [Lat. tubus = s tube ; Eng. 
valve.] Any annelid of the order Tubico'l-id^e 
( q.v.). 

* tub'-Ster, a. [Eng. tub, 8., I. S. ; auff. -sfer.] 
A tub-preacher or tub-thumper. 

" He («fy* the tubster) th*t wen Id be rich ... mast 
play the thief.”— T. Broton .■ Works, iii. 68L 

tub'-u-lar, a. [Lat. tubulus , dimin. of tubus 
, = a tube.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the farm of a tuba 
or pipe ; consisting of a tube or pipe. 

2. Bot.: Approaching a cylindrical figure 
and hollow, as the calyx of many Silenes. 

tubular-boiler, s. 

Steam: A nama properly applicable to a 
steam-boiler in which the water circulates in 
vertical, horizontal, or inclined pipea, the 
fire encircling them. 

tubular-bridge, a. A bridge formed by 
a great tube or hollow beam, through the 
centra of which a roadway or railway passes. 
Tha most remarkable onea ever constructed 
are those across the Conway and the Menai 
Straits, on the Cheater and Holyhead line of 
railway. The tubes of the Menai bridge are 



CONWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE IN PROCESS 
Or CONSTRUCTION. 

composed of wraught-iron platea, from f to f 
of an inch thick, the largest being about 12 
feet in length, strongly united by rivets, and 
stiffened by angle-irons, and vary in exterior 
height, which is 30 feat at the centre of the 
bridge, diminishing to 22 feet 9 inches at the 
abutments. Their exterior width ia 14 feet 8 
inches, or 13 feet 8 inches in the clear, inside. 
Tha first locomotive passed throngh it in 
March, 1850. 

tubular-«rane, s. A crane whose hol- 
low jib is made of riveted boiier-plate. 

tubular fabric-locm, a. 

Weaving: A machine far weaving hollow 
zooda, auch as bags, skirts, and other tubular 
fabrics. 


tubular-girder, s. A hollow girder, 
or any shape made of platea secured together. 
The tubular bridge is hut the largest kind of 
tubular girder. 

tubular-glands, s. pi. 

Anal. : One type of glands found in the 
mucous membranes. They are minute tubea 
formed by recesses or inversions of tha base- 
ment membrane, and are lined with epithe- 
lium. They abound in the stomach. 

tubular nerve-fibres, *. pi. 

Anat.: Ona of twn types of nerve-fibres, 
characterized by being tubular. They are 
mora wideiy diffused and more abundant than 
those of tha other type. Called also White, 
Medullated, or Dark-bodied Nerve-fibres. 

tubular-rail, a. A raiiway-reii having a 
continuous longitudinal opening which aervea 
as (1) a duct for water, or (2) a Btesin-pipe to 
prevent the accumulation of ica or enow. 

tu-bu-lar'-l-a, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
tubulus = a little tube.] 

Zool . : The type-genus of Tubulariid® (q.v.); 
atems simple or branched, rooted by a fili- 
form stolon, the whole invested by a poly- 
pary ; polypites flask-shaped, with filiform 
tentacles disposed in two verticils, the oral 
short and surrounding a conical proboscis, 
tha aborel long and forming a circle near 
tha base of the body ; ganophores borne an 
peduncles springing from the body of the 
polypite between the two circles of tentacles, 
containing fixed aporosacs. 

t tu-bu-lar / -l-80, a. pi. [Tubularia.] 

Zool. : Agassi z’a name for the Corynida -Gym- 
noblastea, or Gymnoblastic Hydroids of All- 
man. 

tu-bu-lar'-l-$n, a. & s * [Tubularia.) 

A . As adj.: Of or pertaining to the Tubu* 
lana (q.v.). 

B, As subst. : Any individual of the genua 
Tubularia. 

ttu-bu-l&r'-i-da, s.vl. [Mod. Lat tubu- 
tori(a); Lat. neut pi. adj. suff. -ida.] 

Zool. : A aynonym of Corynida (q.v.). 

tu-bu-la-ri'-l-dse. a. pL [Mod. Lat tutu- 
lari(a): Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool : A widely-distributed family of All- 
man’s Gymnablastea (= Corynida, q.v.). Poly- 
pites fiask-ahaped, with two sets of filiform 
tentacles, one oral, the other near tha base 
of the body. 

t tu-bu-la-ri -na, s. pL [Mod. Lat. tubu- 
laiiia); Lat. neut. pi. adj. suff. -fna.] 

Zool. : Eh ren berg’s name for the Corynida. 
[Tubularias.] 

tu'-bu -late, tu'-bu-lat-ed, a. [Lat 

tubulus, dimin. from tubus =a tube.] 

1. Made in the form of a small tube. 

2. Furnished with a amall tube. 

"The teeth are tabulated for the conveyance or 
omiMion of the poyeoo into the wound.”— Derham: 
J'hytico- Thoologv, bk. ix., ch. L 

tubulate d-retort, a. A retort with an 
opening at top, closed by a atapper. 

# tub-u-la'-tlon, s. [Tubulate.] The act 
of making hallow as a tube ; the act of making 

, a tube. 

tu£~bu-la-ture, a. [Eng. tubulate); • ure .] 
The mouth or abort neck at the upper part of 
a tubulated retort. 

tu-bule, a. [Lat. tubulus, dimin. of tubus 
= a tube.] A small pipe or flstular body. 
Used sleo in Anatomy, as Dentinal tubules. 

" These stone* had then Incorporated with them te*> 

. taceoui tubulct. related to the •iphuneali. or rather the 
verm le oil marinL"— Woodward: On Fouilt. 

tu-bu-U-br^'-clH an, «. [Tubulibran- 
chiata.] Any mollusc of tha order Tubu- 
libranchiata (q.v.). 

• tu-bu-li-br&n-chi-a'-ta, a. pi. [Lat 

tubulus = n little tube, and M'od. Lat. bran- 
chiata (q.v.).] 

Zool. : An order of Gasteropodous Molluaca 
in Cuvier’s syatem, now merged in Proso- 
branchista (q.v.). It included three genera : 
Vermetua, Siliquaria, and Magilus. 

tu-bu-lif'-er-a, a. pi. [Lat tubulus = n 
littla tube, and fera = to bear.] 


?“* fether: w ®’ w2t - hSre > cam ? 1 > her, thore; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pSt, 
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Entom. : A group of Physopoda (q.v.), in 
wbich the last segment of the abdomen in 
both sexes forms a little tube. [Thrips.] 

tu-bu-tf-flor'-ae, s. pi [Lat. tubulus (q.v.), 
andjfos, gen it Jloris = a blossom, a flower.] 
Bot. : A aub-order of Asteraceae. Herma- 
phrodite floreta, tubular, with five or rarely 
four equal teeth. Tribes : Vernon iacere, Eu- 
patoriaceae, Asteroideae, Senecionideae, and 
Cynareae. 

u’-bn-li-form, o. [Lat tubulus, diraln. from 
tubus = a tube, and forma = form.] Having 
the form of a small tube. 

tu-bu-lip'-or-a^ *. [Lat. tubulus = a little 
tube' aud poms = a passage.] 

Zool. Pdlceont. : The type-genne of Tubu- 
Uporidae. Tubea free for a great part of their 
length ; colony attached more or leaa extern 
aively by its base, the cells radiating from 
an eccentric point. From the Chalk to the 
present day. 

tu-hu-ll-pbr-l-dee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tubuli- 
por{a ) ; Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool . <£ Palceont. : A family of Cycloato- 
matoue Polyzoa, with two genera, Tubulipora 
and Alecto, the latter nf which appears to 
have commenced in the Lower Silurian. The 
tubular cells of the polyzoary are more or leas 
free and disconnected. 


\tu-bu-lo'-sa, pH. [Neut. pi. of Mod. Lat. 
tubulosus= tubular, from Lat. tubulus (q.v.).] 
Palceont. : A provisional tribe of Zoantharia 
sclerodermata, established by Milne Edwards 
and Haine. Corallum airnple or compound, 
the thecae trumpet-ahaped, tubular, or pyri- 
form, without tabulae, and having the septa 
indicated by mere striae on the inner surface 
of the walk Genera two, both Palaeozoic. 
(Nicholson.) 

tu'-bu-lose, a. [Lat. tubulus — a small tube.] 
Resembling a tube or pipe ; flstular, tubulous. 

tu'-btj-lous, a. [Lat. tubulus — a little tnbe.] 
L Ord. Lang. : Resembling a tnbe or pipe ; 
longitudinally hollow ; tnbular. 

" A considerable variety of corsla ; amongst which 
are two red aorta ; the one meat elegantly branched, 
the ot£*r tubulous.'— Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ii., 

IL Botany: [Tubular], 

tubulous boiler, s. The same as Tubu- 
lar- boiler (q.v.). 

tu'-bij-ltire, s. [Lat. tubulus = a little tube.] 
A tubular opening at the top of a retort. 


tu'-bu-ltis (pi. tu'-bu-li), s. [Lat, dimlu. 
ottuhus = & tube.] 

* L Ord. Lang.: A little tube or pipe. 

IL Technically: 

1. Anal. (PL): Small tubes, as Tubuli «rf- 
ni/eri, te&uli of the stomach, Ac. [Tubule.] 

2. Bot. (PL): The same as Tubi. [Tubus.] 

tu-bur-jin'-I-a, «. [Lat tuburcinor = to 
eat greedily.] 

Bot. : A genus of Uetilaginei, the Cseoraacei 
of Corda. Naked eporea moulds with the 
spores or protospores globose or conchiform, 
and made up of minuta cells. Tvburcinia 
Scabies produces a scab (not the normal one) 
on potatoes. 


tu'-biis (pi. tu'-bi), «. [Lat = a pipe, a tube.] 
Botany : 

(1) PL: The pores of certain fungals. 

(2) (PL): The ringed tubes found on the 
globule of Chara. 


• Tu'-cin-iis, *. [Toucana.] 


• tii'-jSt, a. [Tucket (2).] A steak. 

"Tbs Cisalpine tucets or gobbet* of condited bull - * 
flwh. '—J rremy Taylor : Sermons, p. 212. 

• tujh, s. [Touch, «.] A kind of marble. 


•tttok (1), * tuckc (1), a [Fr. estoo = t 
stock of a tree ... a rapier, a thrust, fn 
ltal. stocco = a truncheon, a short sword, fn 
Ger. stock — u stump, a stock (q.v.); Sp. 
toque; cf. slso Wei. twca = a knife; twc~ 
cut, a chip ; Irish tuca — a rapfer.] A loi 
narrow sword ; a rapier. 

** Die meant thy tuck, be yare In thy premratl 
for thy assailant is qnick, skilful, and dUdly, 
Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, JUL 4. 


ttick (2), * tucke (2), 8. [Tuck, v .] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A pull, a pulling, a tug. 

2. A fold in a dress ; a horizontal fold or 
plait In a skirt, wills or nsrrow, and sewn 
throughout ita length. 

* 3. A sort of head-dress ; a turban. 

icke, oontaln. 
"—Hacktuyt: 

4. A tuck-net (q.v.). 

" The tuck ts narrower meshed, end therefore scarce 
lawful with a long bunt In the midst."— Carets. 

5. Food, especially aweetstuff, pastry, or 
the like. (Slang.) 

“The slogger looks rather sodden, as !f ho didn't 
take much exercise, and ate too much tnck'—T. 
Hughes : Tom Brown's Schooldays, pt.tL.ch. r. 

IL Shipbuilding ; 

1. The after part of a ship, where the ends 
of the bottom planks are gathered, nr.dcr ths 
stem or counter. Its shape gives a name to 
the build, as square-tuck (q.v.). 

2. The square etem of a boat, 

tuck-creaser, «. [Creaser, II. 4.] 

tuck-in, s. A hearty meal. (Slang.) 

" They set me down to * [oily good <?«?k-4n of bread 
and meat”— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 1, 1884. 

tuck-marker, a. [Tuck-creaser.] 
tuck-net, s. 

Fish. : A landing-net; one for dipping fish 
out of a larger net. 

tuok-polntlng, «. 

Build.: Marking the lointe of brickwork 
with a narrow parallel ridge of white putty. 

tuck-sbop, s. A shop where sweetatuffa, 
pastry, Ac., are sold. (Slang.) 

"Sally Harrows! l's ; that's onr School-house tuck. 
shopf—T. Hughes: Tom Browns Schooldays, pt. L, 
ch. vi. 

tdok (3), 9. [Tucket (1), 9 .] The aonnd pro- 
duced by beating a drum ; the beat or roll of 
a drum. (Scott : Rokeby , lit 17.) 

tuck, * tuk-ken, * tuk-kyn, v.t.&i. [Low 
Ger. tukken, tokken = to pull up, to draw up, to 
tuck up, to entice, allied to tuken = to tuck up, 
to lie in folds, as a badly-made garment ; O. 
Cut. tochen = to entice ; Ger. mcken — to draw, 
up, to shrug. Tuck is a variant of tug (q.v.). j 
A. Transitive : 

1. To thrust or press In together; to gather 
Into a narrow compass. (Generally with up.) 

“ Her hair was in curl-papers, her sleeves tucked up 
to the elbow .” — Daily Telegraph, Sept. 14, 1886. 

2. To thrust into a narrow or close place. 

“ With that he tucked the book under his arm."— 
Cassell's Saturday Journal, Sept. 2«. 1886. 

3. To inclose by pushing the clothes close 
around. (With in or ttp.) 

•• To have bis maid always to lay all things in print, 
and tuck him in warm."— Locks : On Education. 

* 4. To string np ; to hang. (With up.) 

"The hangman . . . then calmly fueled up the 
criminaL ” — nichardson : Pamela, L ML 

5. To fbll, as cloth. (Prov.) 

6. To pack in barrels. (Prop.) 

" 186 hogsheads [of pilchards] were tucked on Sun. 
day .''— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 28, 1857. 

* B. Intrans. : To contract ; to draw to- 
gether. 

" An nicer discharging a nasty thin ichor the edges 
tuck in. and growing skinned and hard, give it the 
name of « callous ulcer. “—Sharp: Surgery. 

IT 0) To tuck in ; To eat heartily. (SZanjr.) 
(2) To tuck up : To put in a fix or difficulty. 
*' They have been playing the old game of skirting, 
eventual ly to And themselves fairly tucked up by 
wire-fencing.”— Field, Feb. is, 1884. 

tiiok' a hoe, tuck' -a- boo, s. [North 
American Indian.] 

Bot. : A vegetable substance of doubtful 
affinity, dug up In various parte of the United 
States. Fries thought It was a fungus, and 
placed it in the genua Pachyma. Berkeley 
considers that it is more probably ths altered 
state of the root of some flowering plant. It 
consists almost entirely of pectic acid, ths 
chemical eubstance which, occurring in cur- 
rants and other fruits, renders it possible to 
coagulate them into jelly. Tuckahoo Is eaten 
by ths North American Indians, who find it 
a nutritious food. 

tiick-er, s. [Eng. tuck , v. ; -«\] 

1. One who or that which tucks. 

2. An ornamental frilling of lace or muslin 


"And vpon his head n goodly white <t 
lng tu length hy eatimstiou fifteen* yards. 
Voyages, li. 118. 


round the top of a woman's dress and descend- 
ing to cover part of ths bosom. 

" There Is s certain female ornament hy some called 
a tucker, and by others the neck-piece, being a elip of 
flue linen or mualin, that used to run in a smell kind 
of ruffle round the upper meet verge of women's stays, 
and hy that means covered a great part of the shoul- 
ders and bosom,”— Guardian, No. 100. 

3. A fuller. (Prov.) 

" Tuckers and fullers, weavers and cloth-dresscra' 
Honey Masters all Things, p. 43. 

4. Food. (Slang.) 

" Digger*, who have great difficulty in making theb 
tucker at digging .”— Morning Chronicle, Ang. 81, 1858. 

* tiick'-^t (1), s. [ItaL toccata — a preluds ; 
toccata = a touch, from toccare = to touch 
(q.v.).] A flourish on a trumpet ; a fanfars. 

"A tucket eounds." 

Shakesp. : Othello, it L (Stage Direction.) 

* ttick'-$t (2), a. [ltal. tochetto= a ragout nl 
fish or flesh, from tocco = a bit or morsel.] A 
steak, a coliop. [Tucet.] 

* tuc'-kSt-sd-nanvo, *. [Eng. tucket (1), 
aud sonance.] Ths eound of ths tucket. 

" Let the trumpets sound. 

The tuckctsonance and the note to mount." 

Shakesp . ; Henry V. % It. S. 

tuck'-Ing, pr. par. or o. [Tuck, v.] 

tu'-cum, t. [The South American name.] 

1. Pof . : Astracaryum vulgare,& South Ameri- 
can ]>alm tree of medium height, having ita 
leaves pinnate and ciliate, with prickles. A 
fine fibre or thread, obtained in Brazil from 
its young leaves, is woven into bowstring*, 
hammocks, and othsr articles requiring coin 
bined fineness, lightness, and strength. 

2. Comm. : The fibre described under 1. 


tu'-cu-tfi-cft, s. [Tukotuko.] 

* tud'-nore, * tud-noore, s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful. Prior took tlis name from Langham’a 
Garden of Health, but it may be a misprint.] 
Bot . : Nepeta Glechoma. (Britten <t Holland.) 


Tu'-dor, a. A a. [Welsh Tcwdyr = Theodore.] 
A* As adjective : 

1. Of, pertaining, or relating to the English 
royal line fonnded by Owen Tudnr of Wales, 
who married ths widowed queen of Henry V. 
Ths firat of ths Tudor line was Henry VII., tlis 
last Elizabeth. 


2. Of, per- 
taining, or re- 
lating to the 
style of archi- 
tecture known 
as Tudor : as, 
a Tudor win- 
dow, a Tudor 
arch. [Tudor- 

8TYLE.] 

B. Assubst. : 
One of the 
Tudor line or 
family. 



TUDOR ARCH. 
{Bath Abbey.) 


Tudor-arch, a 

Arch. : The four-centred arch, common in 
the Perpendicular 
atyls. 

Tudor-chim- 
nled, a. Having 
ornamental chlm- 
niea, aa In the late 
Tudor style. 

“ A Tudor~chirru 
nied hulk 
Of mellow brick, 
work." 

Tennyson : Edward 
Morris, 11. 

Tudorflower, 


TUDOR-CHIMNIE8. 

Examples of the time of Henry placed Upright on 
VIII. : a. East Bsrdhsm Manor ita stalk, much 
iii* rapton 001171 J «■ used In Perpen- 
aicnlar work, es- 
pecially late in ths styls, In long suite, as a 
crest or ornamental • 
finishing on cor- 
uices, Ac. (Gloss, of 
Arch.) 

Tudor-artyle, s. 

Architecture : 




1. A term applied tudob flower. 
to the Perpendicular 

style, from the fact that it attained its greatest 


boiL b6$; pbht, Jb^rl; cat, jell, chorus, jhin, benjh; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = £. 
Hjian, -tian = sham, -tion, -sion = shun; -(ion, -jion — shun, -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus, -hie, -die, Ac. = hjl, djl* 
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development under Henry VIJ., the first of 
the Tudor line. 

“The suiwrh chapel which thet monarch erected at 
Weetmloswr l» the best»|>eciioen that ceu be adduced 
for giving the reader a proper and correct idea of the 
Florid or Tudor ttyl*, Qwilt: Encyc. Architectur • 
fed. Dapworth), p. 18*. 

2. A term applied specifically to late Per- 
pendicular work. (Gloss, of Arch.) 

3. lu domestic architecture the term is 
applied to three phases of, or developments 
from the Perpendicular : 

(1) The Early Tudor, from the reign of 
Edwsrd IV. to that of Henry.. VII. inclusive. 
Of this style there are no perfect buildings, 
and only few traces remaining, ss at Sudley 
in Gloucestershire [See illus. uudfer Tourblijs] 
and Hurstmoncrsux in Sussex. The Plaissnce 
begun st Greenwich in the reign of Henry VI. 
and completed by Edwsrd IV., and the palace 
of Shene, built by Henrv Vll., have totally 
disappeared ; but, according to the Survey of 
1649, the palace st Sheae abounded with bay 
windows of capricious design, with rectan- 
gular and semi-circular projections, and was 
adorned with many octagonal towers, sur- 
mounted with bulbous cupolas of the same 
plan, having their angles enriched, with 
crockets. 

(2) Tudor, In vogue during the reign, of 
Henry VIII. The plan of the larger mansions 
of this period was quadrangular, comprising 
an inner aad base court, between which stood 
the gate-house. On the side of the iuner court 
facing the entrance were the great chamber, 
or room of assembly, the hail, the chapel, the 
gallery for amusementa, on an upper story, 



HEAD OF TUDOn DOORWAY. 
{Veatry Door. Adder bury Church, Oxen.) 


running the whole length of the principal 
side of the quadrangle, and the summer and 
winter parlours. The materials were either 
brick or stone, sometimes both combined. 
Moulded brick-work and terra-cotta were 
also employed for decorative purposes. 
Among the more striking pecub'arities were 
the gate-houses, the numerous turrets end 
ornamental chimneys, the large and beautiful 
bay and orfel windows, hammer-l>eam roofs, 
and panelled wainscoting round the apart- 
meots. 

^ The term Tudor Is used by eome autho- 
rities to include (1) and (2). 

(3) Late Tudor, or Elizabethan. (ELIZA- 
BETH A N-AHCH1TKCTUHE.] 

tue, s, [A corrupt, of tuylre (q.v.).] 
tue-iron, «. 

1. The same sn TurknE (q.Y.). 

2 J (PI.) : A pair of blacksmith's tongs. 

TqQ-dl-an, a. [See def.] Of or belonging 
to the region adjacent to the Tweed.. 

Tuedlan-beds, 8. pi. 

Gcol. : The name given, in 1855, by Mr. 
George Tate, to s series of beds underlying 
the Carboniferous Limestone of Northumber- 
land and Durham. They consist of white, or 
pale brown and gray sandstones, sod greenish 
gray shales, cement stones, and impure lime- 
stoues. Called in Scotland the Calciferons 
Sandstones. (Etheridge.) 

tue'-fall, 4. [A corrupt, of to-faU.] A balld- 
ing with a sloping roof on one side only ; s 
penthouse, a lean-to. 

* tu'-Sl, * tu'-ill, e. [Tewel.] 

1. The anus. 

2. The straight gut. 

** A* alto to halpe the providence or falling down# 
twth ot tuUl and roatrlce. and to reduce them iwntne 
Into their pUcea."— P. Holland: Plinie, hluxxl., ch, 
xix. 

Tues'-daft *Tewes-day, * Tewis-dav, 

#. [A.S. Tiwes day — the day of Tiw, the 

Scandinavian Mars, nr god of warplcel. Tp 
rfcflr— the day of Tfr, the god of wsr; Dan. 


Tirs dag; Sw. Tisdag ; 0. H. Ger. Ties fac = 
the day of Ziu, god of war; M. H. Ger. 
Zistag; Ger. Dienstag .] Tbe third day of the 
week. 

tu-e' -aute, 8. [Lat. Tues(a) — the river Tweed, 
'where found ; suff. -its (Afin.).] 

Min. : An indurated variety of litliomsrge 
(q.v.) ; colour, milk-white. It has been used 
for slate pencils. 

tu'-fa, s. [Ital. tufo — a porous stone.) 

Petrol . .• A nsme given to a light, porous, 
calcareous stone, sometimes having the aspect 
of s sandstone, at others esrthy and enclosing 
the decomposed remains of vegetahle sub- 
stances. (tempos. : a carbonate of lime ; de- 
posited by springs, rivers, and heated waters 
which have traversed calcareous rocks. Some- 
times, though incorrectly, spelt tuff. 

tu-fa'-oeoiis (0 as sh), a. [Tufa.] Pertain- 
ing to tufa ; consisting of or resembling tufa 
or tuff. 

tufaccous'limestone, s. 

Petrol.: A limestone (q.v.), which partakes 
of the characters of a tufa (q.v.). 

tu'-fh-ite, e. [Eng. t irfa) ; snff. - Ite (Pefrof.).] 
Petrol. : The same as Tufa (q.v.). 

tGff(l), t. [Fr. touffe.] A tuft. (Prov.) [Toft 

( 1 ), «-] 

tuff (2), 8. [Tufa.] 

PefroL ; Ao earthy, sometimes fragmentary 
deposit, of volcanic materials of the most 
heterogeneous kind. Sometimes the result of 
the deposition of ashy volcanic matter by 
water- into which it has fallen ; at others from 
the ejection of large quantities of heated 
aqueous mud at s certain phase in a volcanic 
eruption. In the latter case it frequently en- 
closes twigs and fragments of charred wood 
overwhelmed in. the course of the stream. 
The words tufa and tuff are often incorrectly 
applied and confounded together. 

* tftf-fodn', 8. [Typhoon.] 

tuff-t&f'-fa-ty, tiif-t&f -f5-ta, a. [Eng. 

tuft, and taffeta.} 

Fabric : Tufted taffeta ; a shaggy or villous 
silk fabric. 

tdft (1), * toft, * tufft, s. [Prop, tuff, from 
Fr. timfft = & tuft; cf. Ger. zopf— a weft of 
hair, a toft, a pigtail ; Welsh twff — 8 tuft. 
Tvft is thus a derivative of fop (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A cluster, a clump. 

“ II you will know my bonae, 

Tla at the tuft of olive*, here hard by." 

Ohakesp. : At Vo u like It, ill. B. 

(2) A collection of small flexible or soft 
things in a knot or bunch. 

'‘The flower* are white, and etand In the ume 
manner, in small tufts at the top of Iho branches. *■— 
Cook, : First Voyage; hk* L, cb, v. 

2. Fig. : A young nobleman, entered as s 
student at a university, ao called from tbe 
tuft or gold tassel worn on the cap. ( Univer * 
eity slang.) 

" He had rather a marked cultural Indifference to 
tufts."— Carlyle: Life of Sterling, pt. 1L, ch. liL 

IL Botany : 

* \l A head or cushion-like mass of flowers, 
each elevated on s partial stalk, and all col- 
lectively forming a dense, roundish mass. 

2. A little bundle or collection of leaves, 
liairs, &c., or anything similar. 

tuft-hunter, e. One who courts the 
society of titled persons ; one who toadiea to 
men of titlfc. 

tuft hunting, s. The practice of a tuft- 
hunter. . 

tuft-mookado, *. 

Fa&ric: A mixed stuff of eilk and wool, in 
imitation of tufted taffeta or velvet. 

tuft (2), * toft, 8. [Icel. lord, tupt ; toft, tuft, 
tomt — a greeo tuft or knoll, from t&mt, neut. 
of t6mr — empty : hence, a clearing; Sw. 
tomt, neut. of tom = empty.] [Toom.] A 
knoll, a plantation. 

“ A tour* oo *. toft,” Piert Plowman, B. 14. (ProL) 

* tfift, v.t. & i . [Tuft (1), «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To separate into tnfts. 


2. To adorn with or ss with a tnft or tuft* 

3. To form a tuft on ; to top. 

“ git beneath th* ahtvde 
01 solemn oaks, that tuft tbe a welling mounta." 

Thornton. 

4. To pass over, in, or among the tufts of. 

'* With hla hound* 

The labouring hunter tufts the thick unbarbed 
Where harbour'd la the hart." (grounda 

Drayton : Poly-OlBion. *. 11 

B. Intrane . : To grow in tufts ; to form a 
tuft or tufts. 

* tuf-tAT-fo-tqi, s. [Tufft affaty.] 

t&ft'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Tuft, v.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Adorned with a tuft or tufts ; flowering 
in tufts. (MiMon; Lycidas , 143.) 

2. Growing in tufts or clumps. 

" A prey church -tower. 

Whose battlements were aoreon'd by tufted tree*.* 
Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. v. 

tufted fabric, e. A fabric in which 
tufts are set, as in the old form of Turkish 
and Persian carpets, in whtcli tufts are set in 
on the warp, and then locked in by the shoot- 
ing of the weft and the crossiug of the warps. 

tufted-quail, a. 

Or/tifk. ; The genus Lophortyx (q.v.). 
tufted-umbro, a. [Umdre.) 

tiift'-er, e. [Eng. tuft, v. ; -er.] A stag- 
houod used to drive the stag out of cover. 

** The txrftert are laid on the line of the second deer, 
and the drat la left to purine his way unmolested."— 
Field, Sept. 24. 1887. 

tuft’-mg, s. [Tuft, t?.] The finding of s stag 
in covert. 

" Though a promisiup youngster, he wss not a 
warrantable deer, and ouce more the tufting process 
was proceeded with."— Field, Sept. 26, IMS. 

* tuf tf-y, a. [Eug. tuft (1), s. ; -y.l 

1. A bounding with tufts. 

** In the tufty frith aod in the mossy fell." 

Drayton : i Ay-Olbion, ». If. 

2. Growing in tufts. (Of the pineapple.) 

*' Let me strip thee of thy tufty oowt," 

" Thomson i Summer, 688. 

tiig, * togge, v.t. & i. [A doublet of touch 
and tow; cf. O. Dut. loge — a drsnght of lieer; 
lcel. loggia — to tug,, fo^ = a tow-rope, from 
zug—s. pull, tug, draught.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To pull or draw wltli great effort or with 
a violent strain ; to haul or drag with great 
labour and force, 

“ Swift from his seat he leap'd upon the ground ; 
And rupf'd the weapon from the guahiug wound." 
' Pope: Homer; Iliad r. 14S. 

2. To pull, to pluck. 

3. To drag by means of a steam-tug; to 
tow : ss, To tug s vessel into port. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To pull with great effort. 

“ For aix years 
Tug at an our 1* th" giUllea" 

Beaum. A FteC : Custom of the Country, IL 1 

2. To labour, to struggle, to atrive. 

**Heerevpou lnsuodcrusH war re, In ao much thst 
in the end Vunutln* beoatos eutrnle nlso to the Ro- 
man*. But flrat thay tugged to*fither betwixt thsai- 
aelnes.**— hotinshed : Hist. Eng., bk, iv., cb. Till. 

tiig, s. [Tuo, «,] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. , A pull with great effort or labour. 

" Downward hy the feet ha drew 
The trembling dastard : at the t ug he fall*. 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Fneid ix. 758 

2., A supreme effort ; a struggle. 

“When Greek* Joined 0 reek*, then was the tug of 
war." Leo : A lexander the Great, Iv. 8. 

3. A kind of carriage used - for conveyiujr 
timber, faggots, &c. 

4. Raw hide, of which in old times plough 
traces were frequently mede. (Scotch.) 

“ Thou was a noble Ottle-lan*, 

As e ar In tup or tow was drawn. 

Hums j Auld Parmer to his Auld Mare. 

IL Technically: 

1. Harness: A trace by which the draft 
antmai pulls the load. 

2. Naut. : A tug-boat (q.v.). 

3. Mining: The iron hoop of a corve to 
which the tackle is attached. 

TI 1. To hold one tug: To keep one busilT 
employed ; to keep one at work. (Life of A. 
Wood, July 18, 1667.) 


Cite, f&U fare* amidst, what, f&ll, thther; we, w£t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, P^t, 
cr, wore, wql£ work, who, s6n; mute, c^b, ciire, quite, cur, rule, ftill; try, Sfrian* », c» = e; ey = a; qu = kw» 


trugger— Tullian 
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•2. To hold tug : To stand Berere hand- 
Mug or hard work. 

3. Tug o/ war : A game in which sides are 
chosen, and both take hold of a rope, each 
endeavoring to pull the other over a Hoe; 
hence, figuratively, a aupreme effort, a desper- 
ate struggle for tupreoiacy. 

tUg-t>oat, a. A strongly-built steamboat 
used for tugging or towing sailing or other 
vessels ; « steam -tug. 

tug-carrier, a. An attachment to the 
back strap of waggon harness. 



tug-book, 3. A hook oo the hama for the 
attachment of tha trace. 

tug-iron, s. The hook to which a trace 
Is attached, 

tug-slide, *. A metallic aubatitute for a 
buckle, in which the tug is adjusted as to 
length. 

tUg'-ger, *• [Eng. tug, v. ; -«r.) Ooa who 
tugs or pulls with great effort. 

tfig-gihg, pr. par. or a. [Tuo, v .] 

•tug'-ging-l^, adv. (Eng. tugging ; -ly.) 
With a tug or tugs ; with laborious pulling. 

tu'-l, *. (Native name.] 

Ornith . : The Poe-hlrd 
(<1 v.). 

Uullle, * tnU-lStte' (u 

as w), a. • [Fr. tuiU, from 
Lat. fegnria = a tile.] 

Mil Antiq.: Ona or the 
guard-plates appended to 
the tasses, to which they 
were frequently fastened 
by straps. .They Ihuog 
down, and covered the 
upper part of the thigh, 
and ware first introduced 
in the reign of Henry V. 

tuil'-zle (z ea y), t&ll'- TTnLLBS ’ 
yie, a. [Prob. from 0. Fr. touiller — to mix 
or mingle confusedly.] A quarrel, a brail. 
(Scotch,) 

" Nr, If It hud b««a for debt, or e‘*n for » bit tuilzie 
«rt* the gunger. tb* dell o* Nelly HcCaudliih’a tongue 
•boa Id ever h«e w ranged him.— Scott : &uy Manner* 
i»g, ch. xxxiL 

tu T-tion, tu-i-cy-on, * tu-l-ty-on, * tu- 
yss-on, s. [Fr. tuition — protection, from 
La U tu it ioncm, accus. of t u it io = protection, 
from tuitus, pa. par. of tueor — to watch, to 
protect.] 

*1. Defence, protection, keeping, guardian- 
ship. 

“Were ippointod, m the king*! nearest ,/rlend*, to 
the tuition oi bU own royal r«r*on. ’ — More : ttichard 

111 . p. n. 

*2. The particular watch and care of a 
tutor or guardian over his pnpll or ward. 

3. Instruction ; the act or bnsioees of teach- 
ing various subjects. 

•tu T-tlon-ar-Jr, a. [Eng. tuition; -ary.] 
Of or pertainiug to tuition, 

tu'-kd tu-kd, *. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Ctenomys ‘brtwiliejma, a small noc- 
turnal, rodent, about the size of a rat, from 
South America. It la named in imitation of 
Its cry; which surprises a stranger hearing it 
for tha first time, since the animal ia con- 
cealed in its long burrow. Its food consists 
chiefly of the roots of plants, in .its search 
for which it drives long galleries, *in some 
places completely tunnelling tho ground. 

t&'-la (I), «. [Hind.] A native cooking-place 
In India. 

Tu -la (2), e. [3ee def.] A town in Russia. 

Tula-metal, ». An alloy of gold, silver, 
and lead, forming the base of the celebrated 
Russian snuff-boxes, popularly called platinum 
boxes. 

tu'-la-si, 3. .[Toolsi,] 

Sot. : (\) Basil [Toolsi] ; (2) Midulia Cham- 

para. 

tul-bagh'-I-a, *. [Named after Tulbagh, a 
Dutch governor at the Cape of Good Hope.] 
Bof. ; A genus of Li llacere, allied to Autheri- 
cum, witli a rotate perianth and a three-valved 
capsule, with loculicidal dehiscence, and a 


smell like garlic. Known species seven, from 
the Cape of Good Hope. They are boiled in 
milk and given la phthisical complaints. 

tuloh'-an, tiilch'-In (ch guttural), s. [Cf. 
Gael. & lr. tulach - = a heap.] 

1. Ord . Lang. : (See extract under Tulchan- 

BISHOP). 

2. Church Hitt.: A tulchan-bishop (q.v.). 

" Such bishop* were exiled tuiehant by tbe people.” 
— UcC Unlock & (Strong: Cyclop . HUk bit., x. I't. 

tulohan bishop, s. 

Church Hist . (PI.): The name given by the 
people to tbe bishops appointed in the Scoteh 
Church under tbe Concordat of Leith, a.d. 
1572, which provided for the restoration of 
the old hierarchical titles under the control 
of the General Assembly. Tbe men who con- 
sented to take the titles bound themselves, 
as tbe price of their elevation, to receive only 
a small part of the revenues, the larger por- 
tion going to Morton and his colleagues. 

•* A ' tuichxn ‘ I*, or rather wm. for tbe thing i» long 
nine# obsolete, « cxlfakiu stuffed Into the rude si mill, 
tude Of x c» If— similar enough to deceivs the lmper. 
feet perceptive organa of x cow. At mllkiog time the 
tuichxn, with head duly beut, wm set m if to tuck; 
tho fond cow, look lug round, fxncixd tbxt her exit wxa 
buav and tbxt *U wxa right, xud to gxve her milk 
freely, which the cunuluz muid wxa (training in white 
xhundxnce into her pail xll tbe while. The Scotch 
milkmaids In those days cried, ' Where lx the tuichxn T 
lathe tuichxn ready f So of the hiabops. Scotch 
laird* were eager enough to milk the Church lauds 


• xud lithea, to gat rents out of them freely, which wm 
not always euy, They were glad to construct x form 
ofhtshopa to please the Ktog and Church, and make 


the milk come without disturbance. The reader uow 
knows what » tulchan-bUhop wm. A piece of me- 
chanism oonstrncted not without difficulty, In Parlia- 
ment and King's Oouucil, among the Scotl and torn 
Muuder afterwards with dreadful clam our, and scat- 
tered to the four winds, so soon m the cow became 
awake to tt 1 Carlyle : Cromwell, i. t& 

tii'-le, «. [See def.] 

Bot. : The name given by the 'Mexican 
Spaniards in California to Scirpus lacustris , 
tha Ciub-rush or Bulrush, which grows 
abundantly In certain places In the country ; 
two lakea in Upper California being called, 
in consequence, the Tula Lakea. in addition 
to its uses, meutioned in the article Scirpua 
(q.v.), it his been employed as a material for 
paper-making. 

tu'-llp, *tu-li-pan, «. [Fr.: tulipe; Ital. 

tulipano ; Turk, tuibend, the vulgar pronan- 
• elation of dulbend = a l urban ; Pers. avXband , 
which Skeat coneiderstobefrom Hindostanec; 
Sp. fufipa — a small tulip, tulipan = a 1 tulip ; 
Port tulipa. So named because the gay 
colours and the form of a tulip suggest those 
of some turbana.J 

1. Bot. : Tha gen na Tulipa, and spec. Tulipa 
Gesneriana , the Garden Tulip. Stem ainooth 
And one-flowered, petals and filaments also 
smooth ; flower erect, tbe lubes of the atigma 
decurrent and deeply divided, the .leaves 
ovate, lanceolate, glaucous, and smooth. It 
was brought In eeed from the Levant to 
Augsburg in 1559. There the eame year 
Geaner saw, described, and figured it; aoon 
after which it was cultivated throughout Ger- 
many. When it reached Holland, the future 
eeat of the Tullpomanla (q.v.), is not known. 
It was Introduced into England from Vienna 
about tbe end of the sixteenth century. Tulips 
flourish best in rich loam and sand. More 
than a thousand varieties are. known, and 
others are being obtained at intervals from 
seed. The moat valuable kinds should -be 
taken up after they have ceased flowering, 
end dried and kept till Autumn, when they 
should be replanted. They require .protec- 
tion against continued rain or hard frost, 
which are apt to make them rot. 

t 2. Gunnery : The increase of thickness at 
the muzzle of a gun. Only occasionally found 
in modern breechloaders. 

tulip-ear, «. An upright or prick-ear in 
•dogs. (Vero Shaw.) 

tulip tree, 3. 

Botany : 

1. This tree ( Liriodendron tuliptfera) .fre- 
quently called the Tulip Poplar, ie a native of 
tbe United States, and oue of the most beautiful 
nf American trees. It belongs to the natural 
order Magnoliaceae, and la a large and stately 
tree, sometimes from 100 to 140 feet high, with 
a trunk three feet in diameter. The leaves are 
roundish, ovate, and three lobed, the middle 
lobe truncated. The flowers resemble tulips 
in size and appearance. The bafk has a hitter, 
aromatic taste, and contains a bitter principle, 
called Llriodendrin, which has been need as a 


eubstitue for quinine. [See illustration under 
AaaupT.] 

2. Paritium datum. 

tulip-wood, «. 

.Sot. d Comm. : The wood of Physocalymmet 
floribunda. 

tu'-lip-a, s. [Tulip.] 

Bot. : Tulip ; tho typical genus of Tulipe*. 
Bulb of few thiok convolute ee&les ; leaves 
radical and cauline, the lower ouesslieathing; 
flowers usually solitary, rarely two on each 
etern ; perianth csmpanulate, of six segments, 
without a nectariferoua depression ; stamen* 
six ; anthers Axed by the base, erect, mobile* 
linear, bursting inwards ; stigmas sessile,. 
three-lDbed ; ovary trigonous ; fruit capsular, 
seeds many. Known species twenty, from 
Europe and tbe North and West Df Asia. It 
lias a one-flowered, somewhat drooping stem £ 
tha leavee of the perianth ovate, fragrant, 
acuminate, bearded at the extremity; th* 
flowers yellow ; the stamens hoary at the 
liase, tha stigma obtuse. It Increases by 
throwing out a long, slim fibre from its root, 
at the extremity of which a bulb and, in due 
time, a fresh flower appears. T. Gesneriana 
is the Garden Tulip. [Tulip.] T. Oculus-Solis , 
the Agen Tulip, so called from Agen In France, 
where it grows, has large and bell-shaped 
flowers of a fine scarlet colour, each petal 
marked et its base with a broad black and 
yellow spot. It ia wild In France, Germany, 
Italy, Ac. T . suavedens , the Early Dwarf or 
Van Thol Tulip, is a native of Southern 
Europe, blooming io March and April. T. 
Celsiana, the Small Yellow, and T. bijlora, the 
Two-flowered Yellow Tulip, the latter with 
i fragrant flowers, are wild near the Volga, &c. 
T . Clusiana is the Red and White Italian 
Tulip. The bulbs of T. stellata, growing in 
the Himalayas, the Salt Range, &c., are eaten. 

tu-ll-pa’-^e-ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tulip(a)? 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -acem.] 

Bot.: * (1) The order Liliacese (q.v.); * (2) 
the tribe Tull pern (q.v.). 

* tu’-ll-paut, s. [Turban.] 

tU-lIp-6-89, 3. pi. [Mod. Lat. tulip(a); Lat 
Tfem. pi. adj. autf. -ece .] 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliacese (De Candolle , 
Lindlcy, dc ,), merged by Sir J. Hooker in 
Liliece. 

* tu-lip -1st, 3. [Eng. tulip; -ist.) A culti- 
vator of tulips. (Brow ue : time BuidalL Ep* 
Bed.) 

tu-Up-6-ma-nl-a, tu'-llp -ma-ny, i. 

[Eng. tulip ; o connect, and mania (q.Y.).l 
An extravagant passion for the possession of 
tulips or tulip-bulbs. Tulipa were introduced 
into Holland lata in tbe sixteenth century, 
and the soli and climate being favourable, their 
cultivation formed an important branch of 
industry, and the plauta became more and 
more io request, as they increased in variety 
and beauty. The Dutch merchants therefore 
made the purchase and sale of these bulbs a 
part of their regular trade, and eupplied other 
European nations with ; their importations. 
What was at firat & legitimate trade after- 
wards developed into the wiLdeat speculation, 
which rose to ita greatest height between 
1634 and 1637. For a single bulb of tho 
species Semper Augustus , 13,000 florins were 
once paid, and for three, 80,000 florins, and 
equally extravagant earns for other kinds. Men 
then dealt In bulbs as they do now in stocka 
anil shares. At length the fictitious trade 
collapsed. Many persons who had auffered 
ruinous losses broke their contracts ; confi- 
dence in the ultimate realisation of tbe money 
which the bulbs were supposed to represent 
then Yaniihed, and ruin spread far and wide. 

tn-Hp-6-ma'-nl-&o, *. [Eng. tulip; « 
connect., and maniac .] One who Is Affected 
with tulipomania (q.v.). 

tulle, *. [Fr.] 

Fabric: A kind of thin, open silk net, 
origioally manufactured at Tulle in France, 
in narrow strips, and much used for ladies’ 
head-dresses, collars, Ac. 

* tulle, * tull, r.f. [Tole,] To entice, to 
allure. 

•Tfll'-ll-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Marcus Tull las Cicero, the celebrated 
Roman orator ; Ciceronian. 


boil, ptfilt, Jiforl; cat, yell, chorus, 9 bln, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, ay; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg* 
-cian, -tian = a ban, -tion, -eion = shun; -tion, ^yion = zhun, -clous, -tlous, -elous — sbus. -,ble, -die, &c. = byl, del* 
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Tftr-iy, ». [See def.] 

Geog. : A township in the State of New 
York on Onondaga Creek. 

Tnlly limestone, *. 

GtoL : A limestone of Middle Devonian Age, 
developed at Tally. 

tn-los'-t^-ma, *. [Or. TV A©* (tub*) = a knot 
or callus, andVrwa (stoma) = the mouth. 1 

Bot. : A genua of Trichogastres. Puff-balls, 
with the peridium paper-like, distinct from 
the stem, which is tail. At first covered with 
a scaly or powdery coat or veil which soon 
falls away ; then an orifice gives egress to the 
f pores. Species few. Tulostoma mammomm is 
fonnd in Weatern Europe. 

frd-lti-cu'-nin, ». [Mod. Lat tulucun(a); 
-in (CTiem,).] 

Chem. : O^HuO*. A hitter substance ex- 
tracted from the bark of Carapa tulucuna by 
alcohol. A light yellow, amorphous resinous 
mass, slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol and chloroform, insoluble in ether. 
Turned blue by sulphnric acid, and by oxalic, 
tartaric, and citric acids when heated. 

tfil'-war, *. [Hind.] The East Indian sabre. 

“ It cannot be much more difficult to get out of the 
way of an Arab"* apear, a Zalu'a assegai. or a Pathan’a 
tulwar."— frail* Telegraph, Oct t. 1883. 

t&m, a [Native name.] 

Bat. : A kind of mastic obtained from Pis- 
tacia atlantica, an apeteious tree ten feet high 
growing In Barbary. 

• tumbe, • tombe, v.i, [A.8. tunibian.] 
[Tumble, v.] To tumble. ( Treviso , iv. 365.) 

t&m'-bSk-l, ». [Toumbeki,] 

tiim'-ble, * tom-ble, * tum-bel, v.i. & f. 
[A freq. from Mid. Eng. tumbe, tombe, from 
A.S. tumbian = to tumble, to turn heels over 
head ; cogn. with Dut tuimelcn — to tumble ; 

O. Dut. tumelen, tommden; Ger. taumdn , 
tummeln = to stagger, to reel ; Dan. tumle ; 
8w. tumXa = to tumble.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To roll about by turning one way and 
the other ; to toss, to roll ; to pitch about. 

** Hedgehog* which 
Lie tumbling in mj barefoot way.” 

Shake tp. .* Tempeet, IL 1 

2. To lose footing or support, and fall to 
the ground ; to be thrown down ; to come 
down suddenly and violently. 

** He, tombling downc on ground. 

Breathed out hii ghoet* Spenter : P. C-, IL TiiL «*. 

3. To play mountebank tricks, by various 
movements and contortions of the body- 

4. To move, pass, or go roughly. 

** W» are also in the way, that came tumbling orer 
the wall." — Bunyan : Pilgrim '* Progreu, pt L 

5. To understand, to comprehend. (Slang.) 

B. Transitive: 

1. To cause to fall ; to throw down ; to hurt 

“ They began to assail « him from behind, tumbling 
down and throwing mighty stooes upon bis head and 
neck."—/ 1 . Holla na : Plutarch, p. 1W. 

2. To turn over ; to turn and throw about, 
as for examination or search. 

“ They tumbled all their little qnlrere o’er. 

To chose propitious shafts." Prior. 

3. To overthrow ; to throw down ; to cast 
down ; to make to totter and fall. 

" He whose nod 

Has tumbled feebler despots from their sway." 

Syr on : Child • Harold, L H, 

4. To toss. (Shakesp.: Pericles. Prol.) 

5. To throw into disorder; to disturb, to 
rumple : as, To tumble a bed. 

* d. To disturb. 

" They were greatly tumbled up and down In their 
minds ."— Runyan : Pilgrim ' * Progrtu, pt iL 

7. To throw by chanca or violence. 

IT I- To tumble home : Said of a ship’s 
aides when they incline in above the extreme 
breadth. 

2. To tumble <n : 

(1) To go to bed. (Slang.) 

(2) The asme as To tumble home (q.v.). 

(3) Carp. : To fit, as a piece of timber, Into 
other work. 

3. To tumble to : To understand. (Stony.) 

tirm bio, s. [Tumble, r.J A fall ; a rolling 
over. 

" The play was to a great extent affected thereby, 
and tumolst wsrt traquent '—Field. Dec. i, 1884 . 


tumble-bug, tumble-dung, t. 

Entom. : A popular American name for any 
beetle of the family Scarahseidse, which, after 
enveloping its eggs in dung, rolls the mass 
thus formed to a hole in which to cover it up ; 
specifically applied to Coprobius volvens. 

tumble-down, a. In a falling state; 
ruinous, dilapidated. (Colloq.) 

" They came so low as to lire in e tumble-down old 
bouse at Peckham.”— Bail* Telegraph, Nov. U, 1838. 

tumble-home, ». 

Naut. : The part of a ship which falls In- 
ward above the extreme breadth. 


tfrm-blS-fi-ca'-tion, s. [Eng. tumble ; 
Buff. -Jicatian.] The act of tumbling, tossing, 
or rolling about. 


_javy Ti- „ ... 

carried nt the rate of nearly three hundred miles in 
twenty-four boors, ceases to l>e the sickening tumbleji- 
0 at ion which the moat seasoned amongst us would find 
It ia a full.rigged ship, with her ooursee hauled op.'— 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 36, 1833. 


tiim'-bler, •. [Eng. tumble), v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

I, One who tumble# ; one who performs 
the tricks of a mountebank, such as turning 
aomereaulta, walking on the hands, or the 
like. 

** An uncouth feat exhlhit, and are gone. 

Heels orer head, like tumbler* oa a stage." 

Wordsworth : Excursion. hk. vilL 


2, A drinking-glass of a cylindrical form, 
or of the form of the frustum of an inverted 
cone ; so called, because formerly, from its 
base ending in a point, it could not be set 
down till completely empty of liquor. 


** Mr. Stiggins, walking softly across the room to a 
well-remembered shelf in one corner, took down a 
tumbler, and with great deliberation pnt four lumps 
of sugar in it."— Dickcn* : Pickwick, ch. ILL 


3. The contents of such a glass. 

4. A variety of pigeon, so called from its 
hahit of tnmbling or turning over in flight. 
It is a 3hort-bodied pigeon, of a plain colour, 
black, blue, or white. 

“The little tumb’er flashing downward in the sun- 
light is something to watch and admire .’'— Daily Tele- 
graph, Nov. 17. 1883, 

• 5. A variety of dog, so called from ita habit 
of tumbling before it attacks ita prey. It was 
formerly employed for catching rabbits. 

“Tbs tumblrr and lurcher ought to be reckoned by 
themselves."— Swan : Speculum Muttdi, ch. ix., { L 

* 6. A tumbrel (q.v.). 

7. One of the religions sect known as 
German Baptiata or Dunkers (q.v.) 

"They are also called 7 'umbler* from their mode of 
baptism, which is by putting the person whilst kneel- 
ing head first underwater ." — Ripley 4 Dana : Amer. 
Cyclop., vt »13. 

8. An American popular name for the larvae 
of the Culicidae. 


" They are . . . called tumbler i from the manner in 
which they roll over and orer In ths water by mean* 
of the Un-like paddles at the end of the taiL"— Ripley 
4 Dana: Amer. Cyclop., vilL 5L 

* 9. (PI) : A band of roysterers in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, who delighted 
in offering insults to unprotected women. 

" A third sort are the tumbler*, whose office it is to 
set women on their heeds." — Steel* : Spectator, No. *24. 

IL Technically: 

1. Found. ; A vertically routing case for 
cleaning castings placed within it. 

2. Locksmith. : A latch engaging within a 
notch in a lock bolt, or otherwise opposing 
it* motion until it is lifted or arranged by the 
key, ao as to remove the obstacle. 

3. Firearms: The piece in the interior of 
a gunlock by which the mainspring acts on 
the hammer, causing it to fall and explode 
the cap. 

4. Naut. : One of the movable pine with 
which the cathead-stopper and shank-painter 
are respectively engaged. By the coincident 
movement of the pina, the ends of the anchor, 
which are suspended from the cathead and 
fish-davit respectively, are simultaneously- 
freed. 


tumbler-punch, *. 

Firearms: A small two-bladed punch used 
for pushing the arbour of the tumbler, the 
band- springs, Ac., from their Beats, in taking 
a gun apart. 

turn- bier -fuL •. [Eng. tirmbler ; -fuMfy] 
As much as a tumbler will hold ; a quantity 
sufficient to fill a tumbler. 


• tiim'-ble-ster, *. [Eng. tumble ; euff. -ster.] 
A femaie tumbler. 


tiim'-bllng, * tom-blinge, * tum-bel - 
ynge, pr. par. or a. [Tumble, v.J 

tumbling-bay, #. 

Hydraul. : A weir or fall in a canal. 

tnmbllng-bob, *. A counterpoise weight 
on an arm to cause it to react by gravity when 
the lifting lever is withdrawn. 

tumbling-box, «. The same as Humble, 
#. 5. (q.v.). 

tumbling-home, a. 

Shipbuild. : Said of the aides of a vessel 
when they lean in. 

tumhllng-net, #. A trammel-net (q.v.) 

tumbling-shaft, «. A cam-shaft (q.v.). 

turn' -br el, tum'-brll, * tum-brell, 
*tun-brell, #. [O. Fr. tumbrel, tuviberel , 

tomberel; Fr. tombereau, lit.= a tumhle-cart, 
a two-wheeled cart which could be tumbled 
over nr overturned to deposit the manure with 
which it was laden, from tomber = to fall.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A ducking-stool (q.v.). 

2. A dung-cart ; a sort of low carriage with 
two wheels, used in farm-work. (Dryden: 
Cock d Fox, 251.) 

3. A large willow cage or rack for feeding 
sheep in the winter. ( Prov .) 

4. The cart in which the victims of the 
guillotine were carried to execution in the 
first French Bevolution. 

“Paul •ndecronred to prove hU devotion, like 
Landry in The Dead Heart, by taking another man’e 
place apou the tumbril about to etart lor the guillo- 
tine. Referee, May 1, 1337. 

IL Ordn. : A covered cart for containing 
ammunition and tools for mining and sapping. 

tU-mS-f&c'-tion, «. [Low Lat. tumefactio, 
from Lat. tumef actus, pa. par. of tumefacio — 
to make tumid, to swelL] [Tumefy.] Tho 
act or process of swelling or rising into a 
tumour ; a tumour, a swelling. 

“ The common eigne and effect* ol weak fibre*, are 
paleness, a weak pulse, tumefaction* in the whole 
body.”— Arbuthnot: On Aliment*, ch. vL 

* tu'-m8-fy, v.t. & i. [Fr. tumifier, from Lat. 
tumefacio — to make tnmid, to cause to swell : 
tumeo = to Bwell, and facto — to make.] 

A. Trans. : To swell ; to cause to *well 01 
become tumid. 

" 1 applied three email canetlcke trlangalar about 
the tumbled Joint,"— Witeman : Surgery. 

B. Intrant. : To swell ; to rise in a tumour. 

* tU-m8s'-5$II9«, s. [Lat tumescent, pr. par. 
of tumesco, incept from tumeo = to swell.] 
The etata or process of growing tumid ; tume- 
faction. 

tu'-mld, a. rLat. tumidus, from tumeo = to 
swell ; from the same root come tuber , pro- 
tuberant, tumour, tumult , &c. ; Fr. tumid*; 
Sp. & ItaL tumid o.] 

I. Being ewollen, enlarged, or distended * 
swollen. 

* 2. Protuberant ; rising above the leveL 

’• Their top* ascend ths sky 
So high as Hear n the tumid hiUs." 

Hilton : P. JL, vil. 381 

3. Swollen in sound, pompous ; bombastic 
turgid. t 

" Shall gentle Olerldge paas aunotioed here. 

To turgid od» and tumid stanaa dear T " 

Byron : English Sard* 4 Scotch Reeimeer*. 

3. [Eng. tumid; -tty.] The qual- 
ity or state of being tumid ; a swollen state. 

tu'-mld-ljf, adv. [Eng. tumid; -Zy.] In a 
tumid manner or form. 

ttt'-mld-nSss, s. [Eng. tumid; -new.) Tho 
quality or state of being tumid or swollen; 
tumidity. 

tiLm'-mal$, *. [Perhaps a corrupt of Lat 
tumulus = a heap.] 

Afininy: A great quantity, a heap, a* of 

waste* 

tn'-m5r, trn'-nadur, *. [Fr. tumour, from 
Lat tumorem, accus. of tumor = a swelling, 
from tumeo = to swell; Sp. tumor; ItaL 
tumore.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A swell or rise, as of water. 

M One’ tumour drown’d another, hlllowe *trov* 

To outiwell ambition, water air outdrove." 

Ben Joneon : Masque* at Court. 

8. In the eame sense as II. 


fSte, f&t, fare, amldat, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, a'ire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wol£ work, whd, son ; mate, oiib, cure, ijnlte, our, rdle, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


tumored— tun 
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“ Oq the round bonoh the bloody tumovr* rise." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad U. 

*3. Affected pomp; bombast in language; 
tumid or turgid language or expressions. 

II. Surg. : Any morbid parasitic growth, 
generally, though not always attended by 
swelling. Tumors are primarily divided into 
two classes, the first innocent, including non* 
malignant, soiid, benign, or sarcomatous, and 
the second malignant growths. Tumors of the 
first type occur in comparatively few tissues, 
and do not alter the adjacent parts unless 
the tumor produces pressure and partiai 
inflammation; they have no tendency to 
ulcerate or slough, and, if extirpated by a 
surgical operation, they do not grow again. 
They vary considerably in structure, being 
fatty, cellular, fibrous, fibroid or tendinous, 
encysted, vascular, cartilaginous, osseous, or 
fibro-cartilagi nous. Fatty and cartilaginous 
tumors often reach a size so large that they 
weigh many pounds. They should be excised 
while yet they are small. A tumor of the 
second type, on the contrary, may arise in 
almost any part of the body, although some 
parts are more liable than nthere to attacks. 
They tend to propagate their morbid action to 
the adjacent parts, or, by means of the Wood, 
even to spots remote from their formative 
scat ; they go on to ulcerate or slough, and, 
when extirpated by surgical operation, grow 
again, either at the original or some other 
place. The cancer and tubercle are leading 
types of malignant tnmora. A third type of 
tumor, the semUmaliguant, is intermediate 
between the first two, and inclndes some forms 
of sarcomlc and of melanotic tumor, the 
painful subentaneous tumor or tubercle, nsevi, 
polypi, Ac. Melanosis is commooer in horses 
than in the human subject, and chiefly in 
white or gray horses. Various tumors are 
interthoracic, affecting the heart, the lnngs, 
Ac. There are also tumors of the brain, of 
the liver, the rectnm, Ac.; and in women the 
uterus and the vagina are specially liable to be 
affected with tumor. 

• tu' - mored, • tu' - moored, a. [Eng. 
tumour; -€&.] Distended, swollen, tumid. 

" Bach an oae seldom unbutton* hU tumored breast, 
bat when be finds ooav to oppose the hlgneu ot hii 
look* and toogue.’Wun<«J : Sin Stigmatized, p. 60. 

•tu'-mor-oiis, • tu'-mour-otis, a. [Eng. 

turner; -Olts.] 

1. Swelling, protuberant, swollen, tumid. 

“To mm tb# *nguUb ol ber tumorou t spleen.” 

Drayton : Barons Wart, 111. 

2. Vainly pompous, bombastic, tumid. 

“ The*e style# vary : for that which U high and 
lofty, declaring excellent matter, become* Taat and 
tumonms. " — Ben Jonson. 

tfrmp, ». [Welah tump — a round maas, a 
hiliock, akin to Lat. tumulus = a mound, a 
heap; Eng. tomb.] A little hillock. ( Prov .) 

** Boge uncut atonee were . . . covered over with 
Mrtb or • mailer atone* so a* to make a tump or bar* 
row.” — E, A. Freeman : Old Eng. Hist., ch. L 

tump (IX r.f. [Tump, #.] 

Hort. : To fnrm a mass of earth or a hillock 
round, as round a plant : as, To tump teasel. 

tdmp (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful. Prob. Indian.] 
To draw, as a deer or other animal, home after 
it baa been killed. 

tump-line, a. A head*strap by which a 
porter stead ica a pack carried on the shoulders 
and back. 

t ftm' -tftm, *. [Native word.] A favourite 
dish in the Weat Indies, made by beating the 
boiled plantain quite aoft in a wooden mortar. 
It ia eaten like a potato-pudding, or made 
into round cakea ana fried. 

• tu'-mu-lar, * tu'-mu-lar-^, a, [Lat. 
tumulus — a heap.] Consisting in a heap; 
formed or being in a heap or hillock. 

• tu'- mu-late, V.t. A i. [Lat. tumulatus. pa. 
par. of tumulo= to cover with a mound, to 
bury ; tumulus = & mound, a heap.] 

A. Trans. ; To cover with a mound ; to 
bury. 

B. Intrans . .* To awell 

*’ Hi* heart begin* to rl*e, end hi* passions to tumu- 
late end fermeat into a. storm.”— Wilkins: A'atural 
Religion, bk. t. ch. xvli. 

• tu mu-l&s'-I-ttf, ». [Tdmulods.] The 
quality or atate of being tumuloua. 


• tu'-mu-lotia, * tu'- mu -lose, a. [Lat. 
tumulosus , from tumulus — 'u. heap, a mound.] 
Full of mounds or hilla. (Bailey.) 

• tu -mti.lt, ’‘tu-multe, s. [Fr. tumults, 
from Lat. tumultum, accua. of tumullus — a 
reatleaa swelling, a tumult, from tumeo — to 
swell ; Sp., Port, & Ital. tumulto .] [Tumid.] 

1. The commotion, disturbance, or agitation 
of a multitude, generally accompanied with 
great noise, uproar, and confusion of voices ; 

y an uproar. 

“ The debate* were all rant and tumult.”— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xii 

2. Violent commotion or agitation, with 
confusion of sounds. 

** What can be nobler than the tdee It fives a* of 
the Supreme Belas thu* raisins a tumult amoag the 
elements, and recover! ag them out of their oonfusion 
—Addison: Spectator. 

3. Agitation ; etrong excitement ; irregular 
or confused motion. 

“The tumult ot their mind* hevtng subsided, and 
given way to reflection, they sighed oftea and loud."— 
Cook: First Voyage, hk. U., ch. L 

•tu'-mult, v.i. [Tumult, *.] To make a 
tumult or disturbance ; to be in a great com- 
motion. 

" Why do the OeotUea tumult, and the nation* 

Muse a vain thing." Milton: Psalm IL 

• tu'-millt-er, s. [Eng. tumult; -er.] One 
who raises or takes part in a tumult. 

"Though afterwards be severely punish'd the fu* 
m niter i, was fala at length to seek a dismission from 
his charge.”— MU ton: Hist. Eng., bk. ii. 

• tu-mtU'-tu-ar-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. tumultu- 
ary; - ly .] In a tumultuary or disorderly 
manner ; turbulently. 

’* Ariu* behaved himself so sedltloualv and tumul- 
tuarUy, that the Nlceae lathers procured a temporary 
decree for his relegation.”— Zip. Taylor: Liberty e/ 
Prophesying. (Bp. Led.) 

• tu-miil'-tu-ax-i-nSss, s. [Eng. tumultu- 
ary; -ness.} Tha quality or atate of being 
tumultuary; disorder, tnmultuousneaa, tur- 
bulence. 

"The tumultuariness ot the people, or the factious- 
ness of presbyters, gave occasion to invent new 
model*.”— Eiktm Basilike. 

• tu-mul-tu-ax-^, a. [Fr. tumultuaire, from 
Lat. tumultuahus , from tumultus — s. tumult.] 

1. Disorderly, turbulent. 

■' The tumultuary army which had oMemblad round 
the basin of Torbay.’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

2. Promiscuous, confused : ae, a tumultuary 
attack. 

3. Restless, agitated, unquiet 

"I have pass’d the boisterous sea and swelling bil- 
low* of tbi* tumultuary ii to,"— Howell : Letters, hk. iL, 
lat. 73. 

• tu - mill' -tij- ate, v.i. [Lat tumultuatus % 
pa. par. of tumultuor, from tumvltus — a 
tumult (q.v.X] To make or raise a tumult 

" Bat the injury being once owned hy a retribution, 
and advanced oy defiance, like an opposing torreat it 
tumuUuates. grow# higher and higher."— South : Ser- 
mons, voL vil£, ser. 7. 

• tu-mtil-ta-a'-tion, *. [Lat tumultuatio.] 
[f umultuate.] Commotion ; Irregular, dis- 
orderly, or turbulent movement ; tumult. 

"That In tb# sound the oootlguous air receive# 
maoy stroke# from the particles of tbs Uqaor, see ms 
probabls by the sudden and eager tumultuatton of ita 
part#.”— Boyle. 

tu-mul'-tu-oiis, a. [Fr. tumultueux, from 
*Lat tumultuosus, from tumultus = a tumult 

(q-v.Xl 

1. Full of tumult, disorder, or confuaion ; 
disorderly, turbulent 

“ A tumultuous conncll of the chief Inhabitants was 
called. Maoatday : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

2. Conducted with tnmult or disorder; noisy, 
uproarious, boisterous. 

** The debate was sharp #ad tumultuous.”— Macau- 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xilL 

3. In disorder or confusion. 

"The Trojans rush tumultuous to the war." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad iv. 263. 

•4. Agitated, disturbed, aa by passion or 
the like. 

" His dire #ttompt, which nigh the blrib 
Now rolliag, boils in hi* tumultuous breast." 

Milton: P. L., tv. IS. 

5. Turbulent, violent. 

" Furiously running in upon him with tumultuous 
speech, be violently caught from his head bis rich c#p 
of ■ableo." — Knollet : Hist. Turkes. 

• tumultuous-petitioning, ». 

Law : The offence of atirring up tumult or 
riot under the pretence of petitioning, aa was 
considered to be done at the opening of the 


Parliament of 1640. By 13 Car. II., L 5, It i» 
enacted that no petition to the House of 
Parliament for any alteration in Church or 
State ahall be signed by above twenty per- 
sons, unless the matter thereof be approved 
by three justices of the peace, by the major 
part of the grand jnry (sixteen men) in the 
country, and in London by the Lord Mayor, 
Aldermen, and Common Council, and that no 
petition ahali be presented by more than ten 
persons at a time. The penalty was not to 
exceed £100 fine, or three months’ imprison- 
ment. By 1 Will. A Mary, ii. 2, it was declared 
that the subject lias a right to petition, and 
that commitments and prosecutions for such 
petitioning are UlegaL Since then there has 
been no barrier in the way of sending to the 
Legislature petition* with as many signatures 
as can be obtained. (English.) 

tu-miU -tU-OUS-ljf, adv . [Eng. tumultuous ; 
'-ly.] In & tumultuous, disorderly, or turbu- 
lent manner ; with tumult and disorder. 

" [They] tread tumultuously their mystic daaea.” 
Pitt : Callimachus to Jupiter. 

tu-muI'-tu~ous-u£»s, I. [Eng. tumultuous; 
'-ness.] The quality or atate of being tumul- 
tuous ; tumult, disorder, turbulence. 

" This is eoougb, I hope, to make yoa keep down this 
boiling and tumultuousnets of the soul, lest it mak# 
yoa either a prey, or else companions for devils.”— 
Hammond : Works, lr. 814. 

tu'-mu-Ius (pi. tu'-mu-li), i. [Lat = a 

mound, a heap.] 

Anthrop. : A mound raised over a tomb, or, 
more rarely, as a memorial of aome person or 
event Tumuli ara found in large numbers in 
all parts of the world. Many data from pre- 
historic timea, and they are mentioned in the 
earliest writings of the human race. In the 
Bible three instances of thla mods of burial 
occur (Joah. vii. 20, viii. 29 ; 2 Sam. xviii. 17) ; 
a tumulua was raised over Patroclua (II. xxiti. 
255), and Dercennus, King of Latium (AZn. xi. 
850) was interred in a similar manner, there 
being no authority in the poem for the 
" marble tomb ” in which Dryden makea him 
lie. This method of interment continued down 
to historical periods, and is atill practiaad 
among savage %aces. Not improbably soma 
traces of it linger in civilized communities in 
the practice of throwing earth upon tha coffin 
at a funeral. In size tumuli vary greatly, the 
larger probably marking tha graves of chiefs 
or persons of distinction. Tumuli are very 
numerous in the United States, the work of 
the former people called the Mound Builders, 
and probably to some extent of modern 
Indians. Some of these mounds are very large, 
the iarger ones beiog probably intended for 
other purposes than burial. The largest of 
those ia at Cahokia, Illinois. It is 90 feet 
high and measures 700 by 600 feet at base. At 
Upsala, in Sweden, there are three large and 
high tumuli close together, popularly sup- 
posed to ba the burial-places of Odin, Thor, 
and Freya. Most of the tumuli in Scandi- 
navia, where they are extremely numerona, 
consist of large mounda, in which there is a 
passage leading into a central chamber, round 
the sides of which are placed the bodies of 
the dead. These tnmnli closely resemble the 
dwelling-honsea nf Arctic people, auch as the 
Esquimaux. In England there ia very rarely 
any chamber, the mound being raised over a 
simple atone vanlt or chest. Inaide the 
chambers or vaulta are found the bonea or 
ashes of the dead, or, poasibly, of the victim# 
of funeral sacrifice (Horn.: II. xxiii. 175, Paus., 
iv. 2, Herod., iv. 71, Coes. : de Bello Gal. , lv. 19), 
together with atone or hronze implements, 
pottery, ornaments, and bones of animala, 
probably the relics of burial feasts. The de- 
termination of the age of tumnli Is a very 
difficult problem ; sa a general rule, where the 
bcxiics have been buried in a sitting or con- 
tracted position, the tumulus belongs to tha 
Ncolithio Age ; where the body has been cre- 
mated, to the Bronze Age ; and where the body 
ia in an extended position, to tha Iron Age. 

tun, * tonne, * tonne, s. [A.S. tunne = * 
barrel ; Sw. A Icel. tunna ; Dan. tonde ; Ger. 
tonne — a caak ; Low Lat. tunna, tonna ; Fr. 
tonneau; Gael, tunna; Iriah tunna , tonna; 
Wei. tynell. Ton and tun are doublets. ] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A name originally applied to all large 
easka or similar vessels for containing liquids 
or tha like. 

" Aart ever sitb bath so tb# tarpe jToaae, 

Til that almost ail empty Is tne tonne." 

Chaucer : C. T., 3.89L 


boil, b 6 $; ptfilt, J 6 $rl; cat, 9011, chorus, ghln, ben<?h; go, &em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = L 
-olan, -tlan = sham, -tion, -slon = shtin; -flon, -fion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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tun— Tungusic 


2. Hence, a certain measure or quantity, 
each as might be contained In auch a vessel, 
as the old English tnn of wine, which con- 
tained fonr bogsheada or 262 gallons. All 
higher measures than the gallon are now 
illegal In Britain. The Great Tun of Heidel- 
berg. constructed in 1751, is capable of con- 
taining 800 hogsheads, or 283.200 bottles, bnt 
it has not beeu used since 1769. 

* 3. A ton weight of 2,240 poands. 

4. A certain quantity of timber, consisting 
of forty solid feet if round, or fifty-four feet if 
square. 

* 5. A large quantity. 

“ Draw turn of blood oat of thy country'* breast/ 
Shakesp. : Coriotanus, It. ft. 

6. The fermenting vat of a brewary. 

* 7. A drunkard. 

■ 8. A floe ; a shaft of a chimney, 

** My tjiw» hoo* with tb» li) fcitrwyi of chimney*. 

Bury Wills, p. 20. 

IL ZooU: A popular name sometimes applied 
to the shells of the genus Dolium, from their 
shape. 

•tun-bellied, a. Having a large, pro- 
tuberant belly, 

tun-belly, a A large, protuberant belly, 
like a tun. 

“ A doable chin and a tun-bdly. m —T. Brown : Works, 

11L 152. 


* tun-dish, s. A funnel. 

" Filling » bottle with ft tun-dish.*— Shakesp. t Mea- 
sure for itsasu.ro, lit 2. 


tin, v.L [Tun, s.] To put into a tun or cask. 

“ If in tb* mart, or wort, while It worketh, before 
It be tunrwd, the barrego *t*y * time, u»d be often 
changed with freah, it will make a eoverelgn drink 
for melancholy."— Bacon. 


Cun'-a-ble, tune'-a-ble, a. [Eng. tune; 
•able.) 

1. Capable of being put in tune ot made 
harmonious. 

2. Harmonious, musical, cheerful, melodious. 

" The breexe, that mnTmur* through yon oaue*. 

* Enchant* the ear with rtinaWe delight.' 

Grainger^ Sugar-Cane, lit 

• tun'-a-ble-nSss, a [Eng. tunable; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being tuusbie; har- 
mony ; harmoniousness ; melodiousness. 


■ tun'-a-bljf, adv. [Eng. future); -fy.) In a 
tunabfe manner ; harmoniously, melodiously. 

" In suxnmer be [merle or blackbird] »lngeth cleare 
and tunahfy. in winter he stutteth and rtunmereth.” 
—P. Holland : PUnU, hk. x., ch. xxix, ^ 

Tiin'-brld&e, s. [See det] The name of a 
town in Kent, England. 

Tunbridge-ware, a A kind of small 
cabinet work, covered with a peculiar veneer 
made by glueiog together long strips of dif- 
ferent coloured woods into a solid mass longi- 
tudinally from which slices are taken hori- 
zontally. 

Tunbridge Wells sand, a 

Gtcl. : The uppermost beds of ibe Hastings 
sand. They are from 160 to 88© feet thick, 
and may be divided ioto an Upper and Lower 
Tunbridge Wells sand, the latter associated 
with Cuckfleld clay. They are separated by 
a clay called the Grin stead clay, which la of 
fluviomarine origin. (Etheridge.) 


tund lng, a. [Lat. tundo = to beat.] A word 
used in Winchester coliege to describe a pun- 
ishment there administered by senior pupils 
termed prefects or praepostors, and consisting 
of a flogging administered between the ahoni- 
dera with a ground ash. When any grave 
offenca had been committed the punishment 
was public. 

" Th» public tundings were almo*t alway* fairly 
conducted, being generally sdeqaftt* bat not excea- 
•lre ."— SchooUife at Winchester CoUeffe. 


tfru-dra, s. [Russ.] A term applied to the 
immense stretches of flat, boggy country, ex- 
tending through the northern part of Siberia 
and part of Russia, where vegetation takes an 
arctic character, constating in large measure 
of mosses and lichens. They are frozen the 
greater part of the year. 


tune, a [Fr. ton —& tune or sound, from Lat. 
tonum. accus. of tonus = a soQnd, from Gr. 
t6vos ( tonos ) — a tone (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

■ 1. A sound, a tone. 

** Not at* Bahia mn with thy bonjroa** fun* delighted." 

Shakesp. : Bonnet L 


2. In the eame sense as If. 1. 

3. Correct or just Intonation In singing or 
playing; the condition or quality of producing 
or of being able to produce tones In unison, 
harmony, or due relation with others ; the 
normal adjustment of the parts of a musical 
instrument, so as to produce its tones in 
correct key-relationship, or in harmony or 
concert with other instruments. 

44 Oat of tune, out of tune on the rtrln^s." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, It. A 

4. Hence, harmony, concord. 

44 A con tin n*l pftrtlftmeDt ! thought won Id bat keep 
the common weal Id tune, by preferring l»wi In their 
due execution and rigour .’ - — hi ng Charles. 

5. Frame of inind ; mood ; temper, for the 
time being ; hence, to be in tune = to be in the 
right disposition, mood, or temper. 

“It It not the walking merely. It it keeping yourself 
In tune tor ft walk." — Burroughs: Pepacton, p. 348. 

IL Technically: 

1. Music : A rhythmical melodious succes- 
sion or series of musical tones produced by 
one voice or instrument, or by several voices 
ot instromenta in unison ; an air ; a melody. 
The term, however, is aometiines used to in- 
clude both the air and the combined parts (as 
alto, tenor, bass) with which it is harmonized. 

“That I might ting it to* tune. * 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 1. 2. 

2. PbrenoL : An organ aituated above the 
outer part of the eyebrow. When well de- 
veloped it enlarges the lower and lateral part 
of the forehead. It ia supposed to enable one 
to appreciate the relations of sounds which 
are heard by tha ear. Called more rarely the 
organ of Melody, 

H To the tune of: To tha eum or amount ot 
(CoUoq.) 

tune, v.t. & i. [Tux*, a] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To put Into such a state as to produce 
the proper sound# ; to canae to be in tune. 

" To tune bl* late, or. If ho will'd it more, 

On tome* of other time* *od tongue* to porei* 
Byron : Lara, 1 21. 

2. To eing with melody or harmony ; to 
aing or play harmoniously. 

“ Th* little bird* that fu*« thftlr morning - * Joy." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrrce, 1,107. 

3. To give a special tone or character to ; to 
attune. ( Spenser : F. Q., VT. x. 7.) 

• 4. To put into a state proper for any pur- 
pose, or adapted to produce a particular 
effect ; to accommodate. 

“ Had even tuned hi* bounty to ling happluw* to 
hi in. " — Shakesp. : Alts Weil. It. a 

* B. Intransitive : 

L To form meiodioua or harmonious sounds. 

" Whilst tuning to th* water* fall, 

Tho small bird* sang to her." 

Drayton : Cynthia. 

2. To utter inarticulate musical sounds 
with the voice ; to sing without using words ; 
to hum a tune. 


tune'-a-ble, a. [Tunable.] 


tuned, a. [Eng. fun(«); -*i] Having a tune 
or tone. (Usually with a qualifying adjective.) 
44 Mean- time tho shrill tun'd bell . . . 
Tinkles far oft" Warton : Ads * A ley on. 


ttiue'-ful, * tune'-f&ll, «- [Eng. tune ; 
Harmonious, melodious, musical. 


44 m wren to myself n ortr seemtd 
Bo tuneful a po*t before." 

Coteper: Caihartna. 


tune'-ful-l^, adv. [Eng. tuneful; -I y.] In a 
tuneful, melodious, or hannonioua manner; 
melodiously, musically. 

m The praise* of God tunefully performed." — Alter- 
bury : Sermons , rot iv. ( *er. a 


tune' ful-n^ss, a [Eng. tuneful ; •ness.] The 
quaiity or state of being tuneful ; melodious- 
ness. 


tune less, • tune-lesse, a. [Eng. tune; 
-less.] 

1. Unmusical, Inharmonious. (Scoff; Udktby, 
1.4.) 

2. Not employed in making musio ; not 
giving out musical sound*. 

“ In hand my tuneless harp I take.’ 

Spenser: Sonnet *4. 

3. Not expressed rhythmically or music- 
ally ; unexpressed ; silent ; without voice or 
utterance. 


tun'-er, a (Eng. v . ; -er.] One who 

tunes; ftpeclt., one whose occupation la to 
tune musical instruments. 


tung, A [Native name.] (See compound.) 

tung-oil, *. 

Chem. : A alightly acrid oil expressed front 
the nuts of various specie# of Elaeococca, a 
native of Japan. In Japan it la used as an 
article of food ; in China for painting boats, 
furniture, Ac., and in the Mauritius for burn- 
ing. 

• tun-greve, a [A.8. 4 tin = a town, and grive 
— a reeve.] A town reeve, or bailiff. (Cotrel.) 

tungaf-tate, *. [Eng. tungstic); *<tfA] 

Chen. : A salt of tungstic acid. 

H Tungatate of Iron, tnngstete of Iron and 
manganese = Ti r o(/rom ; tungstate of lead = 

. StolzUe ; tungstate of lime = Scheelitc. 

tting'-sten, «. [8w. tungsten = heavy etone ; 
Ger. schwersteinJ 

1. Chem.: Wolfram. Ahexad metallic ele- 
ment, aymb., W; at wt, 184; sp. gr. 17*4^ 
found as ferrous tungstate in the mineral wolf- 
ram, and obtained ss a dark-gray powder by 
strongly heating tungstic oxide In a stream ot 
hydrogen. It is a white, nearly infusible 
metal, vary hard and brittle, unaffected by 
»ir or by water at the ordinary teinperatere. 
Insoluble in hydrochloric and dilute auiphurie 
acids, bnt oxidized by concentrated auiphurie 
acid, and by nitric-acid. It fonns two clnssea 
of compounds, in which it is quadrivalent and 
sexvalent respectively. 

2. Min. : The same aa Scheelite (q.v.X 
tungsten-methyl, a 

Chem. : W(CHg) 4 . Obtained by heating a. 
mixture of tungsten and methyl ic iodide at 
240* in a sealed tube for several days. It 
crystallizes in colourless tables, melting at 
110 °. 

tiing-StSn'-Ic, a. [Eng. tungsten; 
Tungstic (q.v.). 

ttuhg'-Stfo, o. [Eng. tungsten); -Ic.] Coa- 
tamed In or derived from tungsten (q.v.). 

tnngstlo-aeld, a 

1. Chem. : H 2 0-W0 8 . Prepared by digesting 
native calcium tungstate in nitric or hydro- 
chloric acid, and washing out the aoinbie 
calcium sait with water. It ia of a straw’- 
yellow colour, Is insoluble in water and acids, 
bnt dissolves readily in soiutiona of the fixed 
alkalia and in ammonia. 

2. Min. : [Tunostite]. 
tungstic-chloride, a 

Chem.: WC1$. Hexchloride of tungsten. 
Produced by heating a mixture of tungstic 
oxide and charcoal in a current of chlorine. 
It forma dark violet scales, having a blniah 
metallic iridescence. Its vapour hag a reddish- 
brown colour. 

tnngfitle-dlchlorlde, a 

Chem. : WC1 9 . Obtained by heating tungatlc- 
chloride In hydrogen gas. It ia a loosa, gray 
powder, destitute of crystalline structure, 
and readily decomposed by water. 

tungstic-ochre, a [Tunostite.] 
tungstlc-oxidc, a 

Chem. : WO fi . Trioxide of tungsten. A 
yellow powder obtained by dissolving tnugatie 
acid in ammonia, evaporating to dryness, and 
heating in contact with air. It is insoluble 
in most acids, but soluble in alkalis. 

tiihgr etite, a TSw. tungsten ) = heavy stone ; 
anil'. * ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring mostly as an 
earthy encrustation, but has been found in 
distinct cubic crystals at St. Leouard, near 
Limoges, France. Colour, bright yellow o 4 
yellowish- green. Compos.: oxygen, 20*7, 
tungsten, 79 "3 = 100, with the formula WO3. 
Called also Tungatic acid and Tungstic ochre. 

ttmg^-stoua, a, [Eng. tungst(en); -crus.] Per- 
tainieg to tungsten, 
tungstous oadde, t. 

Chem. : W0 2 . Dioxide of tungsten. A 
brown powder produced by exposing tungstic- 
oxide to hydrogec at a temperature not ex- 
ceeding dull-rednes9. It is insoluble in water 
and acids, and, when heated in the air, takes 
fire, being reconverted into tnngstio oxide. 

Tiin-gus'-ic, a. [Turanian native name.] A 
term applied to a group of Turanian tongue*- 
spoken Dy tribes in the north-eaat of Asia. 


©te, Hit, fare, amidst, what, f&n, fether ; we, wfit, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, P^t,. 
or, wore, W9I& work, whd, b 6 n ; mute, cub, cure, ^nite, cur, r^le, fulls try, Syrian, *0, ce = e; ey — a; qu = kw. 


tunh.oof-~ tunnel 


mr 


The roost prominent dialect is the Manclm, 
spoken by the tribes who conquered China In 
1644. These tongues are of a very low grade 
of development, having no verb, end possess* 
ing no distinction of number and person in 
their predicative words. 

ttin'-hoof. * tun -hove, s. lEtym. doubtful.] 
Bot. : Nepeta Glechoma . [Alehoof.] 

tu'-nlc, * tu'-nick, a. [Lat. tunica = an 
under-garment woro by both sexes; Fr. tu • 
11 ique; A.S. tunioe, tunece ; Sp. & Port, tunica; 
ItaL tonica, tunica .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 8. 

2. A kind of loose garment formerly worn 
by both sexes of all ages, now only worn by 
women and boys. It is drawn in at the waist, 
sud does not reach much below St. 

3. A military coat 
IL Technically: 

1. Anat.: A membrane which covers some 
part or organ, as, the abdoinioal tunic, the 
•tunics of the stomach, the eye, &c. 

2. Bot.: A coat; any loose membranous 
*kin not formed from epidermis, spec : 

(1) The outer covering of one kind of bulb. 
ITunicated Bulb.] 

(2) The outer and inner integuments of a 
seed, the former called the external and the 
latter the internal tunic. 

’■ Their fmlt 1* locked np Ml winter in their gem*, 
md well fenced with neat end oloea fwnie*#.*— Derham : 
Phyrico Theology. (Todd.) 

3. Class. Antiq. : A very ancient form of 
.garment in constant use among the Greeks 
[Chiton], and ultimately adopted by the 
Romans. The Roman tunic was a sort of 
shirt worn under the toga, 

*nd buckled round the waist 
by a girdle. It rsached an 
inch or two below the knees, 
and tiie sleevea were so short 
that they merely covered the 
shoulders ; for although 
tunics banging dowo to 
the ancles ( tunicas ta- 
lares), and with sleeves ex- 
tending to the wrists and 
terminating In fringes (tuni- 
cata} manicatw et fimbriates) 
were not unknown towards 
the close of the republic, 
they were always regarded 
as indications of effeminate 
foppery. Senators alone had 
the right of wearing a tunic 
with a broad, vertical etripe 
of purple (latus dams) in 
front, the garment being hence called tunica 
latidavia while the tuiuo of the Equites was 
distinguished by a narrow etripe, and hence 
called tunica angvsticbivia . 

" To him wren Went* or pure ore I told 
Tweiva cloak*, twelve vests, twelve tunic * *tiff with 
gold." Pop « Bomrr : Odyuty xxlv. #2L 

4. Eccles. : The same as Tunicle, 2 (q.v.). 

5. Mil. Antiq.: A military surcoat; the 
garment worn by a knight over his armour. 

6. Zool : Two integuments, the external 
and the internal tunic, covering the Tunicate, 
the fonner is generally coriaceous or cartila- 
ginous, and called also the test; the latter ia 
of muscular 

fibres. [Tuni- A, 

CATA.] 

tu'*nic-ar-jf, 

*. ILat." tuni- 
ca = a tunic ; 

Eng. suff. 

-cry.] 

Zool : Any 
individual of 
the Tunicate 
(q.v.). 

'tuni-ca'-to, 

j. pi. [Neal, 
pi. of Lat. 
tunicatus, pa. 
par. of tunico 
= to clothe 
with a tunfo 
(q.v.).] 

Zool : Sea-squlrta ; a group nf animals now 
usualiy made a sub-kingdom, with od« class, 
Ascldloida, containing three sub-orders, or 
families, of whj?h Ascldia, Sal pa, and Pyro- 
eoraa are the types. They are all marine, and 




a. tOKomronfAL, ». t*au*vxm«, 
uctiojt or A tukicxtx. 
a Atrial or Excurrent ehamber; 6 
Branchial **c ; g giU-Mlt* ; t Sto- 
mach ; t Te*t ; t Mu*cul*r coat or 
mantle. The arrow* Indicate the 
direction of the current*. 


are protected by a leathery elastic integument, 
or tunic, which takes the place of a shell. 
None attains s bmgthof more than a fewinches, 
and some are minute and almost microscopic. 
They have no distinct head, and no separate 
organs of prehension or locomotion. They 
possess an alimentary canal suspended within 
the Integument ; the mouth opens into a large 
chamber which usualiy occupies the greater 
part of the cavity of the mantle, and which is 
know a as the respiratory sac, or branchial 
sac, Its wslls are perforated by numerous 
apertures. This sac opens into the oesophagus, 
which is followed by the stomach and Intes- 
tine coiled upon itself, and terminating in the 
cloaca, which opens near to the mouth. The 
heart consists of a simple cootractile tube, 
open et both ends. The nervous system con- 
sists of a single ganglion, situated at one aide 
of the mouth. Ail the Tunicate are free dur- 
ing the earlier portion of their existeoce ; at a 
later period most are fixed ; some are simple, 
while others present various degrees of com- 
bination ; aca, with few exceptions, the eexes 
are combined in a single individual. They 
form a connecting link between the Vertebrate 
and the Invertebrate, from the fact that many 
of them in the larval state are furnished with 
a notochord, which atrophies in the adult. 
Ray Lankester (Degeneration, p. 41) considers 
them “degenerate vertebrate, standing in the 
same relation to fishes, frogs, and men, ss do 
the barnaciea to shrimps, crabs, and lobsters.” 

tri'-nl-cate, a. & a. [Tunicata.] 

A. As subet. : Any individoal of the order 
Tunicata. 

B. As adj . ; The same as Tunjcated (q.v.). 

tu'-nl-cat-ed, a, [Tunicata.] 

Bot. A Zool. : Having a tuni a or coat ; 
covered with a tunic, 
tunicate d-bulb, s. 

Bot. : A bulb of which 
the outer scales are thin 
and membranous, and 
cohere in the form of a 
distinct covering, as in 
tlie hyacinth and oolon. 

tu'-nl - 91 a, s. [Lat. fwni- 
c(a) = ao under garment ; 
euff. -ia.] 

Chem. : CgH I0 Ofl. A 
substance extracted from 
the mantle of the Ascidia 
by successive treatment 
with water, alcohol, ether, acids, and alkalis. 
It is s colourless mass, and exhibits most of 
the characteristics of cellulose. 

tun'-l-cle, s. [0. Fr., from Lat. tuntcula, 
dimin. from tunica == a tunic (q.v.). ] 

1. A small a ad delicate nataral covering ; a 
fine Integument. 

"The «ald medicine likewise i* good for to extend 
and cl Hate the tuniclee that make the ball or apple of 
the vye.”— P. Holland: Plinia, bk. xxr., eh. xiil. 

2. Eccles.': A close-fitting vestment formerly 
worn by deacons, now worn by bishops under 
the dalmatic, and by sub-deacons. It fe not 
00 long as a dalmatic and has narrower sleeves. 
Sometimes called a tunic. 

tun -Ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Tune, r.] 

A* & B. As pr. par. & particlp. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The art or operation of adjust- 
ing a musical instrument so that the various 
sounds may be all at due intervals, and the 
scale of the instrument brought into as correct 
a state as possible. 

tuning-fork, 1 . 

Music: Ad instrument of steel, consisting 
of two prongs breaching from a short handle, 
which, when set in vibration, gives a musical 
note. It was invented by Jobu Shore, Royal 
Trumpeter, in 1811. Though the pitch of 
forks varies slightly with changes nf tempera- 
ture, or by rust, &c., they are the most accu- 
rate means of determining pitch. They are 
capable of beiog made of any pitch within 
certain limits, but those most commonly used 
are the Dotes A and C, giving the sounds re- 
presented by the second and third spaces ia 
the treble st&ve. The vibration -number of 
the note C varies from 618 (French diapason- 
normal) and 628 (Scheibler-medlum) to 640 
and 644 (Philharmonic). 

tuning-hammer, tuning-key, s. 

Music : An instrument consisting of a shank 
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of metal with s cross-handle of wood or 
metai. The ead of it is hollowed so as to fit 
on the ea<la of the tuning-pins of pianofortes, 
harps, &c., and by it these instruments are 
tuned by Increasing or decreasing the tension 
of the strings. Called also a wrench or 
wrest. 

tuning-pin, s. 

Music: A movable pin, around the upper 
end of which the string of a pianoforte, harp, 
&c., is twisted, the other end of the string 
passing round a fixed pin. The instrument is 
tuned by turning the tuning-pins with a 
tuuing-hammer. 

Tu-nls'-i-gn, a. & e. [See def.] 

’ A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Tunis, a 
town and state in North Africa, or its in- 
habitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Tunis. 

tiih'-ker, s. [Ger. tunken = to dip.] 

Church Hist.: Another form of the word 
Dunker. [Hunkers.] [ 

tun'-nage (ag as Ig), a. [Tonnaoe.] 

Tunnags A poundage : 

Hist. : Duties on every tun of wine and 
pound of goods either Imported into or ex- 
ported from England. They began about a.d. 
1348, and were equivalent to the present cus- 
toms. They were granted for life to several 
kings, beginning with Edward IV. It was one 
grave cans© of the quarrel between Charlea 1. 
and his subjects that in 1628 he levied tunnage 
and poundage by bis own arbitrary authority. 
They were abolished by 27 Geo. 1IL c. 13, 
passed in 1787. 

tun'-nel, * tun-nell, *. [0. Fr. tonnel (Fr. 
tonneau) = a tun, a cask, dimin. from tonne = 
a tun (q.v.) ; cf. Fr. tonnelle = a round-topped 
arbour, an alley with arched top.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A cask or similar vessel. 

* 2. A funDe I (q.v.). 

"Iu th* mid*t of complication and Intricacy, a* 
evident and certain, u Is the apparatus of cock*, 
pipes, tunnel 1 . for tranaf erring the cider from one 
vessel to (mother.”— Paley : A r at, Theol,, ch. xv. 

3. The abaft of a chimney; a flue, a 
chimney. 

"One great chimney, whose long tunnel thence 
The am oak forth threw. Spenser: P. Q., II. ix. SS 

4. A tunnel-net (q.v.). 

IL Technically: 

1. Engin. ; A horixontsl or slightly inclined 
gallery beaeath the surface of the grouod ; 
generally used for an aqueduct or for the 
passage of a railway, roadway, or canal. In 
the construction of railroads it is frequently 
necessary to pierce the hills, 00 as to preserve 
s line of rosd as nearly level as practicable. 
The method of proceeding with tunnelling 
depends mainly upon the kind of material 
to be excavated. This having been generally 
ascertained by boriDgs and trial shafts, the 
work is commenced by sinking the working 
shafts, which must be sufficiently capacious 
to admit readily of lowering meD and mate- 
rials, raising the material excavated, fixing 
pumps, and also for starting the heading of 
the intended tunnel when the required depth 
is reached. Besides the trial and workiog 
shafts, sir-shafte sre sunk for the purpose of 
effecting ventilation in the works l*low. 
Tunnels when not driven through solid rock 
have usually an srehed roof, and are lined 
with brickwork or masonry. 

2. Mining: A level passage driven across 
the measures or at right angles to the veins 
which it fa its object to reach. Thus distin- 
guished from the drift or gangway, which Is 
led along the veio wheo reached by the tunnel. 

tunnel-borer, «. 

Engin. : A ram, operated by compressed 
air, for making excavations through rock. 

tunnel-head, s. The cylindrical chimney 
at the top ; or, as It is often called, the mouth 
of the blast-furuace. 

tunnel-kiln, 0. 

Lime-barn. : A kiln in which lime ia burnl 
by coal ; ss contradistinguished from & flame 
kiln, in which wood fs need. 

tunnel-net , ». 

Fish.: A net with a wide mouth and uer* 
rowing in Its length. 


boil, b 6 ^; ptfdt, J< 5 M; cat, 9011 , cborus, 5 M 11 , bengb; go, gem; thin, pda; Bin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. -* 6 *. 
-clan, -tlan = -tion, -aion = shun ; -{ion, -fion = -clous, -tlous, -sious — shhs, -We, -die, Ac. = b$l, dph 
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tunnel— turbillion 


tunnel-shaft, tunnel-pit, s. 

Engin. : A ahalt dug from a aarface to meet 
a tunnel at a point between its ends 

tiin'-n^l, v.t. & i. [Tunnel, «.] 

A Transitive: 

1. To form cut or drive a tuunel throagh or 
under. 

2. To form like a tunuel ; to hollow in 
length. 

3. To catch in tnnnel-nets. 

B. Intrans. : To form, cut, or drive a tunnel : 
as. To tunnel under the English channel. 

Sftn'-U& A [THYNNDa.] 

Ichthy. : Tkynnus thynnus, the beet known 
and moat important apeciea of its genus, 
abandant in the Mediterranean, and ranging 
to the south coaat of England and Tasmania. 
Body thick, dark blue above, grayish beneath ; 
head large and conical, one-fifth the length of 
the body ; pectoral flu long, reaching nearly 
to end of dorsal, the apinea of which are 
rather short ; tail so widely forked as to be 
almost crescentic. Specimens ten feet long, 
and weighing 1,000 lbe., have l>een taken, 
but fiah of half that size are considered 
large. The flesh, which la pink, la highly 
esteemed, either freah or preserved, and the 
tinned thon marine finds a ready sale in Eng- 
land, where the freah flsh is not obtainable. 
Baited tunny, called salsamentum was mach 
esteemed by the Romans (Mart., X. xlviii. 12). 
Tunny are usually captured in the Mediter- 
ranean in fnnnel-Uke nets, the flsh entering 
the wide mouth, and beiug driven to the 
narrow end, where they are killed with lancea 
and harpoons. The American Tunny, T. se - 
eundo-dorsalis, nearly biack above, aiivery 
on the eldea, whits beneath, and somewhat 
larger than the common apeciea, is found on 
the coasts of New York and northwards to 
Nova Scotia. It la commercially important, 
not only as a food-flsh, but for the. oil it 
yield a, twenty gallons being often obtained 
from a single flah. 

ttip, 8. [Prob. akin to top ; cf. Low Oer. luppen, 
toppen — to push, to bntt.] A ram. 

"Aad It might be • tup't head, for they were In 
■eaaon."— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxir. 

tup-man, *. One who breeds or deals In 
rams. 

ttip, v . t . & i. [Tup, a.) 

A. Transitive ; 

L To butt, as a ram. (Prov.) 

2. To cover, as a ram. 

*' Aq old black nun 

I» tupping your white ewe." & haketp . ; Othello, L 1. 

B. Intrans. : To bntt, as a ram ; to cover 
awes. 

"And while thy rams doe tup, thy ewe# do twyn. 

Doe ttaoa in peaceful! shade (from men * rude dynl 
Addo pinyoxu to thr fame.** 

Browne : To Matter W. Browne. 

tU-pa^ s. [The name given by the Indians of 
Chili to a plant of the genaa Tupa.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lobelese. Tall herbs or 
underahruba, with irregular purple, scarlet, 
yellow, or greeniah flowers. Tupa Feuillcri , 

A Chili plant, yields a dangerous poison. The 
root is chewed to relieve toothache. 

tu-pal'-a^ *. [Latinised from Malay name.] 
Zool. : Ground-squirrel ; the type-genus of 
Tapaiidae (q.v.X with seven apeciea; most 
abundant in the Malay Islands aud Indo- 
Chinese coautriea, bot one apeciea la found in 
the Khasia Mountains and one in the Eastern 
Ghauts, near Madras. The apeciea closely 
resemble each other in general appearance, 
differing chiefly in the aize and the colour and 
length of the fnr. Nearly all have long buahy 
tails like squirrels. 

tu - pal'- 1 - doe, I. pi. [Mod. Lat. tupaifa ); 
Lat. fern. pL adj. auff. - idee .] 

1. Zool. : A family of Inaectivora, with two 
genera, Tupahi and Ptiloeercua, to which 
soma authorities add a third, Hylomya. 
Sqnirrel-like ahrewa, with bashy tails, par- 
tially arboreal, bnt also feeding on the ground 
and among low bushea. Patagium absent; 
limbs short and robust. They are especially 
Malayan, with outlying apeciea in northern 
and continental India. 

2. Palceont.: Oxygomphus, from the Ter- 
tiary deposits of Germany, is believed to be- 
long to this family ; as ia Omomys, from the 
Pliocene of the United States. 


tu-p^-lo, 8 . [Native Indian name.] 

Comm. : The wood of the trees of the genus 
Nyssa (q.v.) and the trees themselves. The 
wood le difficult to split, its fibres being much 
interwoven. It ia or little value. 

tu quo'-qug, phr. [Lat. = thou also.] An 
answer Dr argument in which the person as- 
sailed retorts with the same or a similar 
charge npon tha assailant Used also adjec- 
tively, as a tu quoque argument 

tur, m. [Toor.] 

tu'~ra-$Ine, a [Mod. Lat. turac(o ); -ins 
(Chem.).j 

Chem.: A red pigment found In the wing- 
feathera of the Touracos. [Corytraix, Too* 
raco.] It Is extracted by means of dilute 
alkalis, from which it may be precipitated 
by acids. It differs from ali other natural 
pigments in containing copper to the amount 
of 5*9 per cent, which cannot be separated 
without destroying the pigment. The spec- 
trum of turacine has two black absorption 
bands. 

a [Gnlanau name.] (See com- 
pound.) 

turanira-wood, a. 

BoU & Comm. : The wood of the bastard 
bully-tree of Guiana, Bumelia retusa. 

Tn-ra-nl-an, a. [From Tnran.] [Ary ax.) 
Philol.: A term applied to one of the great 
classes into which human speech has been 
divided. It la also called Altaic, Scythian, 
Agglutinate, and Polysynthetic. 

“The term Turanian mint be confined to thuee 
Ugro-AItalo iauiruAgei which, u it eeeme to me, have 
beeu proved by Schott and other* to ho related to one 
another (extending from Finland on tho one aide to 
Manchuria on tho other)."— Sayce: Comparative Philo- 
logy, p. 21. 

t&'-r5tt, a [Native name.] 

Zool. : The Hare Kangaroo (q.v.). 

tur'- ban, * tol-i-bant, * tu- 11 -bant, 
* tu-li-pant, tur-band, *tur~bant, 
'tur-bau-to, Hur-ri-bant, *tur-bond, 

$. [Fr. turbmnt , turban , tolopan, turban, from 
Ital. turbante — a turban, from Turk, tulbend, 
vulgar pron. of dulbend — a turban, from 
Pers. dulband, from Hind, dulband = a tur- 
band.) [Tdlip.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. A wrapper worn round the head by 
Orientals. Turbans are an extremely ancient 
form of head-covering, and conaiat of long 
pieces— sometimes several yards — of fine linen, 
muaiin, ailk, taffeta, or flue woollen material, 
which is twieted and coiled round the head in 
a cushion-Iika form. They are worn by ali 
classes, both indoora and out of doors. In 
Turkey, turban a vary iu aizo and material 
according to the occupation, rank, or country 
of the wearer. Learned men affect a full 
white tnrban ; the descendants of Muhamm&a 
always wear a dark green turban, and the 
Christiana of Lebanon wear a gracefully folded 
white tnrban. Some of the Eastern peoples 
adopt striped, coloored allka, with fringea, 
placing several fezzes one over tha other, mak- 
ing a cumbersome, conical mound, aud round 
these they wrap allken scarves. In Turkey, 
the red fez, with a tassel of dark-blua ailk, 
has been extensively adopted, especially among 
the upper classes and on the aea-coaats. In 
India, tha nae of the turban ia being rapidly 
discontinued hy the higher classes, who have 
adopted in its place a brimleaa cap, which ia 
frequently enriched by embroidery of gold, 
ailver, or ailken threads on coloored velvet. 

" Aud some had * piece of white or leather-ooloured 
cloth wound about the heed like • email turban, 
which oor people thought more becoming." — Cook: 
First Fog age, hk. L, ch. «, 

• 2. A kind of head-dress worn by ladles. 

IL Zool . ; Tha whole set of whorls of a 

shell. (GoodricA dt Porter.) 

* turban- crowned, a. Wearing a tarban. i 

turban-shell. ». 

Zool. : A popular name in America for an 
echinna deprived of its apines. (Dana.) 

turban Stone, a. A carved representa- 
tion of a turban, usually placed over tomb- 
stones iu Mohammadan cemeteries. 

"A headstone which, if it I* not tho tur barest one 
that is usually found in Turkish tomb* of modern 
dote, is most singularly liko if— Fergutxm; Rude 
Stone Monument s. p. 404. 


turban-top, a 

Bot. : A popular name for a fungus of the 
genus Helvella. 


• tur'-bfuad, a. [Turban.) 


tur'-baned, a. [Eng. turban ; -eef.1 Wearing 
a turban. 


•* Where Phidias tolled, tho turbaned spoilers brood. * 
Praed: Athene. 

tur ban less, a. [Eng. turban; -k*,] De- 
stitute of or UDt wearing a turban. 

/IP 1 ?. 0 T* ■ brown turbanleu head 

•t tho back of the verandah.''— Field, Oct. is, is«7. 


tur'-bar-jf, * tur'-bar-ie, a 

turbaria .] [Turf, g.J 


[Low Lat 


“The animsl is undoubtedly foood in the turbariee 
or Britaiu.’— Dawttm : Early Man (it Britain, ch. riil. 

2. Law : The right of digging tnrf on another 
man’s land. 


** Common of turbary Is • liberty of digging turf 
^oancth^r man* ground. '—Blacketone ; Comment., 


tur * bel - lar' -I- a, a pi [Mod. Lat., from 
turbo (q.v.X] 

Zool.: An order of Platelminthes ; flat 
worms of low organization, ribbon-ahaped, 
leaf-ahaped, oval, broad, or long, inhabiting 
freah or saltwater, or damp localities on land. 
Tha smallest are not larger than some of the 
Infusoria, which they approach in appearance, 
while the largest are many feet long. Only 
one genus, Alaurina, ia divided into distinct 
segments, and the outer surface of the body 
is everywhere beset with vibratile cilia. The 
aperture of the mouth is sometimes situated 
at the anterior end of the body, aometiinea in 
the middle, or towards the posterior end of its 
ventral face. In many the oral aperture ia 
surrounded by a flexible muscnlar lip, which 
sometimes takes the form of a protrusile 
proboscis. All have water-vesaela, opening 
externally by ciliated pores, and pseod-nsemal 
vessels ; most possess eyes, ana some have 
auditory aacs. Some are monoecious, aud 
others dioecious ; in most the embryo passes 
by insensible gradations Into the form of the 
adult, but some undergo a remarkable meta- 
morphosis. The Turbellaria are variously 
divided by different authors. Huxley divides 
them into Aprocts (having no anal aperture) 
and Proctucha (having an anal aperture). The 
first groap enntsina the RhaMoccela aud 
Dendrocoela of other authors ; the second ia 
eqni valent to tha Rhynchocoela or Neraertea 
(q.v.). 

tur-bSl-lar'-I-an, a. & a. [Tursellaria.] 

A. As subst. : Any individual of the Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 

B. A8 adj. : Of or belonging to the Turbel- 
laria (q.v.). 


turbullarian-worms, a. pi 

Zool. : The Turbellaria (q.v.). 


tur'-b^th, 8 . [Turpeth.] 


tur' -bid, * tur -bide, a. [Lat. turbid us, 
from turbo = to disturb; Sp. turbldo; ItaL 
■ torbido.) 

1. Having the lees diatarbed ; hence, muddy, 
discoloured, thick, not clear; foul with ex* 
traneous matter. 

“ Whither, them turbid warat 
Whither, with so much haste t" 

lAmgJellow : The Wave. 

2. Vexed, unqaiet, disturbed. 

"I hsd divers fits of melancholy, *nd such turbid 
intervals that ate to attend close prisoner *. * — Howell ; 
Letter t, hk. ii. r let SO. 

* tur-bld'-I-t^, s. [Eng. turbid; - ity .) The 
quality or atate of being turbid ; tarbidness. 

tur'-bld-ljf, adv. [Eng. turbid; - ly .] 

1. In a turbid manner ; muddily. 

•2. Proudly, haaghtily. 

“A person of *m*Jl merit is enxlously j eel on* of 
lmpatiitiDns on his honour, because he knows his title 
is weak ; one of greet merit turbidly resents them, 
because he knows fits title ta strong. —Young: Etti - 
motion of Human Life. 


tur'-bld-n^ss, a. [Eng. turbid; -new.] The 
quality or atata of being turhid ; moddiness, 
tiickuesa. 


•tur bH'-llon (U as y), «. [Fr. tourblUon, 
dimln. from Lat. turbo, genlt. turbinU = a 
whirlwind.] A vortex, a whirL 

'* Each of them is * ton, moving on Its own exls, in 
the centre of its own vortex or fnrWWfon."— Steele: 
Spectator, No. 472. 


fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w?l^ work, whd, sin ; mute, cdb, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• tur-bln-a'-jS-oiis (or jeous as shus), a. 

[Low Lat. turba = turf.] Of or pertaiuing to 
peat or turf ; turfy, peaty. 

" Tha real turbinaceous flavour.”— Soott : St. Jtonarit 
Well. i. 22& 

tur'-bln-ate, tur'-bln-at-ed, a. [Lat. 
turbo , genit. turbinis — a whirlwind, a top.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Shaped like a whipping-top. 

2. Whirling in the manner of a top. 

“Let mechanism here make an experiment of It* 

K wer, end produce a spiral and turbinated motion of 
e whole moved body without an external director." 
—Bentley : Sermon «. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Having the figure of a top. [Top- 
shaped.] 

2. Zool.: Resembling the shell of Turbo 
(q.v.) ; apiraily conical, with a round base. 

"An Irregular contortion nt a turbinated shell, 
which common eye* pas* unregarded, will ten time* 
treble it* price in the imAginatlon of philosophers."— 
Idler. No. M. 

turbinated-bones, s. pi. 

Anat.: Spongy bones, having many air 
cavities, ao as to give them a spongy appear- 
ance. They are found in the interior of the 
nose, have an ohlong figure, sharp at the 
point, and constitute the superior and in- 
ferior parts of the ethmoid bone. 

* tur'-bin-ato, v.i. [Turbinate, a.] To re- 
volve like a top ; to spin, to whirl. 

•tur-bin-a'-tion, *. [Turbinate, v.] The 
act or state of spinning or whirling like e top. 

"They h*d a most perfect acquiescence In that their 
turbination.” — A lie* tree : Sermon 4, pt. i., p. 124. 

tur'-bine, s. [Lat. turbo, genit. turbinis = * 
whirlwind, a top.] 

Mech. : A term formerly confined to horizon- 
tal water-wheels, ths revolution of which is dus 
to ths pressure derived from falliog water, hut 
now applied generally to any wheel driven by 
water escaping through small orifices subject 
to so eh pressure. The turbine was Invented 
by Fourneyron in 1823, and the first one 
waa made In 1827. In the original form 
the water enters at ths centre, and, diverging 
from it in every direction, then enters all the 
buckets simultaneously, and passea off at the 
external circumference of the wheel. The 
pressure with which the water acts on the 
buckets of the revolving wheel is in propor- 
tion to the vertical column of water, or 
height of the Tall, and it is conducted into 
these buckets hy fixed curved girders secured 
npon a platform within the circle of the re- 
volving part of the machine. The efflux of 



TURBINE. 

the water is regulated by a hollow cylindrical 
sluice, to which stops are fixed, which act 
together between ths guides, and are raised 
or lowered by screws that communicate with 
a governor, so that the opening of the sluice 
and stops may be enlarged or reduced in pro- 
portion as the velocity of the wheel requires 
to be accelerated or retarded. The varieties 
of the turbine are very numerous. In the 
central discharge turbine the buckets expose 
their concavities outward to receive the im- 
pact of the water from the surrounding 
chutes. In ths Jonval turbine the water ie 
received above and the discharge ia down- 
ward, that is, parallel to the axis of rotation. 
In ths other forms ths water is introduced at 
the outside and takes a cnrved course, dis- 
charging downward ; or, being introduced 
from ths centre, is cnrved downward ; or a 
turbine above delivers ths water into a tur- 
bine below, rotating in a different direction ; 
or several turbines on one shaft receive water 


from a series of chutea, so that one or more 
wheels may be used, as expedient. The axis 
may be horizontal, or, ths axis being vertical, 
the water may be received from below. Tur- 
bines are divided into high and low pressure, 
the former being relatively small, revolving 
at a high rate and driven by elevated heads of 
water. The low pressure turbines are rela- 
tively larger, contain a larger volume, and 
run at a slower rate. In the Black Forest, 
turbines are running with heads of seventy- 
two and 354 feet, and having diameters of 
twenty and thirteen inches respectively. 
Low pressure turbines are doing good duty 
with large volumes of water having only 
nine inches head. 

tur-bl-nSl'-la, ». [Mod. Lat, dim in. from 
Lat. turbo (q.v.).] 

Zool. db Palccont.: A gsnus of 
with seveoty recent species, widely 
in tropical and sub-tropical regions. Shell 
thick, spire short; columella with several 
transverse folds ; operculum claw-shaped. 
[Shank-shell.] Fossil species, seventy, from 
the Miocene onward. 


Muricida?, 

distributed 


tur-bln’-I-d®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. turbo, gsnit 
turbin(is ); Lat fam pi. adj. saff. -idoe.) 


1. Zool . : A family of Holos toms tons Gas- 
teropoda, with several genera, feeding on sea- 
weed, and widely distributed, mostly in 
tropical and sub-tropical seas. Shell spiral, 
turbinated, or pyramidal ; operculum calca- 
reous and paucispiral, or horny and multi- 
spiral. Animal with a short proboscis, eyas 
at ths outer bass of long and aleoder tentacles, 
head and sides bordered by fringed lobes and 
filaments. The shells of nearly all the species 
are brilliantly pearly when the epidermis and 
outer layer are removed, and in this state 
many ars used for ornamental purposes. 

2. Palccont. : Ths family is of high antiquity, 
dating back to the Lower Silurian. [Turbo, 2.] 


* tur'-bln-ite, * tur'-bite, j. [Lat. turbo , 
genit. turbin(is ); suff. - ite .] A foasll turbo. 


tur-bln-o'-ll-a, s. [From Lat. turbineus = 
cone-shaped.] 

Zool. dt Palccont. : A genus of Turblnolidae 
(q.v.). Corallura simple and conical, with a 
atyliforra columella, hut without pali ; costae 
very prominent, spaces between them marked 
with rows of dimples, which look like per- 
forations, but do not penetrate to the visceral 
chamber. Most of ths species are fossil, and 
are characteristic of the Eocene. 


tur-bin-o'-ll-d®, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. tur- 
binoUja ); Lat. fein. pi. adj. suff. -ufo?.] 

Zool. <£ Palccont. : A family of Aporoea, 
with numerous genera. Corallum simple or 
compound, hub never possessing a coenen- 
chyma ; septa well developed, nsually regu- 
larly granulated on the two sides, but their 
free edges not denticulated ; interaeptal loculi 
open and free from dissepi moots or syoap- 
ticulaa ; costae well-marked aod straight ; wall 
imperforate. The family appears first in the 
Lias, has numerous representatives in the 
Chalk, and attains its maximum in the Eocene, 
after which it begins to decline. 

tur-bln-6-li -n®, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. fur- 
binolija); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. - ince .] 

Zool. dt Palccont. : ’The typical snb-family of 
Turbinolidse. Hard parts cooalatlng simply 
of the cup, the wall, the sept®, and the costae. 
The recent species often live on the bed of the 
deep sea. 

tur'-bit (1), s. [Prob. a corrupt, of Dut. 
kortbek — short- beak.] A variety oF the pigeon, 
remarkable for its abort beak. The head is 
flat and the fe&thera on the breast spread both 
ways. 

* tur'-bit (2), s. [Turbot.] 

• tur'-bito, t. [TuRBiNim) 

tur'-blth, s. [Turpeth.] 

tur'-bd, [Lat. = any violent circular mo- 
tion, a whipping-top.] 

1. Zool. : The type-genns of Turbinidae(q.v.), 
with numerous aperies, all natives of tropical 
seas. Shell with solid convex whorla tapering 
to an apex, often with furrows or tubercles, 
aperture large and rounded, shell pearly 
within ; operculum shelly and solid, calloua 
outside, and smooth, grooved, or variously 
mammillated, internally horny and pauci- 


spiral ; in eome species it resembles tufa de- 
posited by a petrifying spring. Animal with 
pectinated head lobes. 

2. Palceont. : A great number of fossil 
species have been described, commencing in 
the Lower Silurian, but there is considerable 
doubt as to the true position of maoy of the 
older forms. ( Nicholson .) 

tur'-bot, * tur'-bat, * tur'-bgt, * tur-bote, 
* tur'-but, s. [Fr. turbot, from Lat. turbo = 
a whipping-top, a spindle, a reel, from itt 
rhomboids! shape. Cf. Lat. rAombus = (1) a 
circle, (2) a turbot ; Low Lat. turbo = a tur- 
bot ; Irish turbit = a turbot, a rhomboid ; 
Gael, turbard ; Welsh torbwt.] 

Ichthy. : Rhombus maximus, the most highly 
valued of the Plenronectidae, or Flat-fiahes, 
for the table. The Turbot is a broad fiah. 
acaleless, with numerous flattened, conical 
tubercles on the upper side ; the lower eys ie 
a little in front of the nppcr eys, and the 
lateral line makes a semicircular curve above 
the pectoral fin. In colour it varies from 
gray to brown, often with apota of a darksr 
hue. Turbot are migratory fish, travailing in 
companies where the bottom ia eandy. They 
feed chiefly on small fiah, crabs, and shell- 
fish ; but the bait used is alwaya aome fish of 
bright colour and tenacious of life, for. though 
turbot are very voracious, they will never 
touch a bait that ia not perfectly freah. Thl* 
species is wanting on the coast of the United 
States, A. maculatus being the only American 
representative of tha genua. It is found on 
the coests of New York and New England, 
but is of little value for food from its extreme 
thinness of body, which has gained it the 
popular nama of “window pane.” It ia rarely 
over a pound in weight. On the English 
coasts turbot usually weigh from five to ten 
pounds, though larga fish range to twenty-fire 
pounds, and one of double that weifeht is on 
record as having been taken near Plymouth. 
The Turbot waa known and prized by the 
Romans, and the fourth satire of Juvenal cele- 
brates the fact that Domitian convoked the 
Senate to decide how a monster turbot that 
had been brought to him should be cooked 
(cf. Mart. xiii. 81). 

tur'-bu-ljnge, tur'-bu-ljn-j^, #. [Fr. 

turbulence, from Lat. turbulentia, from fur- 
bulentus = turbulent (q.v.).] The quality or 
state of being turbulent ; a state of disorder, 
tumult, or agitation ; tumultuousness, dis- 
order, commotion, agitation. 

" Bine® tb* turbulency of theia time*, the cam* 
moderation ahines In you."— Soeoelt: Letters, bk. L, 
1st. M. 

tur'-bu-ljnt, a. [Fr., from Lat. turbulentus, 
from turbo = to disturb; turba — a crowd; 
Sp. A Port, turbulento ; ltsl. turbolento.] 

1. Disturbed, tumultuous, rough, wild. 

" It hath been a turbulent and stormy night.” 

Shake tp. i Pericles, liL 1 

2. Restless, unquiet; disposed to insubor- 
dination and disorder; riotoua, wild, rough, 
disorderly. 

“ An ally ot *o acrlmoniou* and turbulent a spirit.” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxi. 

* 3. Producing commotion, agitation, dis- 
order, or confusion. 

** Nor envied them the grape, 

Whoie bead* that turbulent liquor Alls with fame*,” 
Milton : Samson AgonitUs, US 

turbulent school, s. 

Literature: A name sometimes given to 
certain German novelists who wrote between 
1780 and 1800 in the style of Mrs. Radcliffe. 
laying their scenes chiefly in the feudal 
ages. The beat known are Cramer, Spiers, 
Schlenkert, and Veit Weber. 

tur'-bu-l^nt-I^, adv. [Eng. turbulent; 4y.) 
In a turbulent manner ; with violent agitation j 
tumultuously, refractorily. 

" In sorrow** tempest turbulently tost* 

Smart ,* Ode on St. Cecilia’s Day. 

Turo'-l^m, *. [Eng. Turk; -ism.] The re- 
ligion, manners, character, or the like, of tha 
Turks. 

" That Irreparable damage to Christianity hy which 
TUrcitm and infidelity have gotten ao much ground." 
— Clarendon ; Religion A Policy, ch. x. 

Ttir'-Cd, *. [Tubk.] Ths name given by the 
French to the Arab tirailleurs or sharpshooter* 
iu their army 

• tur'-cois, s. [Tubquoi8e.] 

Tur'-co-m&n, t. [Turkoman.] 


fcSfts b<5^; ixSilt, J<£M; cat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, os; expeat, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - V 
-tian = sham -tlon, -slon = shun; -(Ion, -glon = zhun* -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bjl, 
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Turc op hil— Turin 


Tur'-c6-phll, Tur-ko-phile, i. [Eng. 
Turk. ana Gr. (phileb) — to love.] One 
who is on the Bide of the Turks in their efforts 
to keep the Slavonic Christians under their 
domination. 

'• Ther* or* not two opinions on the subject eren 
among ths moat sothaaiastlo TurkophiUt.''— Timet, 
Jane IS, 1876. 

Ttir'-c6-phill$m, s. [Eng. rurcopfttf ; 

The views or feelings nf a Turcophil (q.v.). 

“ Free from the exaggerated , , . Turcophaum ol 
England in 1877.“— ^<A*-w»rum f Feb. 10, 1887. 

turd, * toord, $. [A. 8. font] Excrement, 

dUDg. 

" And be aoawertnge wide to him, Lord, saffre also 
this yeer: til the while I delue about*, and sende 
toordU. *- Wyoltfe : Luke xilL 

tur'-dl-deo, *. pL [Mod. Lat. *unf(itf); Lat 
fem. pL *dj. 8 off. -idee .] 

OmitK : Thrushes ; a family of Passeres or 
of Turdiformea, almost universally distributed. 
Bill rather strong, sides some what compressed ; 
wings long; tail moderate. The family is of 
uncertain extent, varyiog greatly In different 
classifications. Wallace makes it consist of 
twenty-one genera, containing 205 species, 
while other authorities divide It Into two 
sub-families (Tnrdinse and Sylvilnwl which 
are hy many considered to be entitled to rank 
as families. 

tur'-dl-for-meip, $. pi. [Mod. Lat. fitrduj 
(q.v.), and forma = form.) 

OmitK : Thrash -like Birds; a sub-order of 
Aeromyodi, or Singing Birds [Pasberes], 
chiefly from the eastern hemisphere. Their 
distinguishing characteristic is the presence 
of ten primary feathers in the wiDg, the first 
of which Is markedly reduced in size. The 
eub-order is divided into two groups, Colio- 
morphra (Crow-like Passe res) and Cichlo- 
morphte (Thrush-like Passeres). 

tur-di'-nse, a pi. [Mod. Lat. turd(us) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. Ante.) 

OmitK .* A sub-family of Turdid* (q.v.), 
containing Turdus and closely allied genera. 
The plumage ia completely moulted in the 
first sutamn before migration, ao that the 
young Id their first winter plumage differ very 
•lightly from adults. Bill as long as hesd ; 
nostrils open, in small groove ; wings with 
first qnills very short ; tail long and broad ; 
tarsi long, outer toe longer than inner, united 
to middle at base, hind toe long and strong. 

tux'-diis, a [Lat.) 

Omiffc. .* The type-genus of Turdldse (q.v.), 
whose species are universally distributed. 
They abound in the Palaearotic, Oriental, and 
Neotropical regions, are leas plentiful in the 
Nearctic and Ethiopian, and very scarce in 
the Australian region. Bill moderate, straight, 
convex above ; point of upper mandible com- 
pressed, notched, and slightly decurved ; gape 
with a few hairs ; nostrils basal, lateral, oval, 
partly closed by a membrane ; wings with the 
first feather very short, second shorter than 
the third or fourth, which are usually the 
longest ; tarsus longer than middle toe, outer 
toe connected with middle toe at base. The 
gennE has a number of representatives in the 
United States, some known as Thrushes, others 
by other titles. Chief among them is the 
Wood Thrush (T. nm*te/rmw),a favorite singer. 
All the Thrushes are esteemed as game birds. 

tureen', • ter-reen\ * t€r-rine\ a. [Fr. 
terrine = su earthen pan, as If from Lat. ter- 
rinus = earthen, from terra = earth.] A large, 
deep vessel for holding soup or other liquid 
food at table. 

“ At the top * triad Mver and bacon were teen, 

At the bottom wai tripe in a ■ winging luraew.” 

6oidmn.it* : The Haunch ef Venieon. 

turf t • tort; * turfe, * tyrf (pL turfs, 
• turfcs, • turvej), ». [A.S. tiir/(dati tyrf) 
ss. turf, cogn. with Dut. fur/ = pest; lcel, 
torf — a turf, sod, peat ; Dan. torn ; 8w. torf; 

O. H. Ger. zurba ; Ger. torf; Fr. tourbe ; 
Ban sc. darbha = a kind of grass.) 

1. Ths surface or award of grass lands, con- 
sisting of earth or mould filled with the roota 
of grass end other small plants, so as to 
Adhere and form a kind of mat ; a piece of 
earth covered with grass, or such a piece tom 
or dog from the ground ; a sod. 

“To preserve It with turfe and morn against the 
lojnrie ol rain and ®old.’— P. Holland: tiim ie, bk, 
rrlL, ch. lb. 

2. A kind of blackish, fibrous, peaty sub- 


stance, cut from the surface of the ground 
and used as fuel ; peat (q.v,). 

fll (1) On the turf: Making one’s living by 
running or betting ou race-horses. 

(2) The turf: The race-course; hence, the 
occupation or profesaioa of horae- racing. 

turf-ant, s. 

Entom. : Formica fava, the Common Yellow 
Ant of Britain. 

turf-built, a. Formed or composed of 
turf. 

tnrf-clad, a. Covered with turfi 

“The tur/^lad beep ol mould which coven the 
poor man i gravo." — K>wc: Euayt, K& *3. 

turf-cutter, a. A paring-plough. 

turf-drain, *. A kind of pipe-drain con- 
structed with turfs cut from the surface of 
the toil. 

turf hedge, *. 

Husbandry ; A bank around a field, made of 
turfs or sods. 

turf-bog, *. 

Zool. : Sus pedustris. The English name is 
a translation of the German Torfschwein of 
Riitimeyer. There appear to have been two 
races— oue wild snd one domestic. Remains 
are found in tbe Swiss Lake Dwellings. 

“ It io. therefore, very probable that It {tbe common 
bog) waj domesticated In the eame region aa tbe dog 
and tbe turfhogf—Damkint : Early Man in Britain, 
ch. vUL 

turf-house, a A hovel made of sods. 

turf-knife, a An implement for traciog 
out the sides of drains, trenches, Ac. It baa a 
acl mi tar-like blade, with a tread for the foot, 
and a bent handle^ 

turf-moss, a A tract of turfy, mossy, 
or boggy laud. 

turf-plough, a A plough adapted to 
remove the aods from the surface of the 
grouDd preparatory to deep plonghing, or for 
destroying grubs, Ac. 

turf-sheep, a A small sheep or the 
Stooe period. ( Rossiter .) 

turf-spade, a A apade for paring turfs 
or sods. 

turf, v.t. [Turf, a] To cover or line with 
turfs or tods. 

“Alter you have new turf ad tb* banka "— Search t 
Light of yatuTt, rob ii., pt. L, ch. It. 

* turT-fn, a. [Eng. turf; -eta] Made or 
turf ; covered with tnrf ; turfy. 

turf- 1 -ness, a [Eng. turfy; -n«*.] The 
quality or state of being turfy. 

turf -lAg, pr. par . or a. [Turf, v.) 

turfing - iron, a A spade for cutting 
■ods. 

turfing-spade, a A turf-spade (q.v.). 

tuxT-lte, t. [Eng. turf ; -Ue.) A votary or 
the torf ; one devoted to or making a living 
by horse-raciog. 

“Tbe modern turfite to uh a common bot by oo 
means elegant expression, bos quite euooch to do to 
keep himself posted laths most recent doings ol tbs 
horses of UMlay.'— fUtd, July u, 1887. 

turf'- man, *. One professionally inte rested 
in or identified with the tnrf; a tarfite. 

turT-less, a. [Eng. turf; -leu.) Destitute 

of turf. 

turf'-j^, * turf-fie, a. [Eng. turf; • y ,] 

1. Abounding in or covered with turf or 
•hart grass ; turfed. 

“Thy turfy mountains, where Ilfs nibbling sheep." 

Shaketp. : Terr\p*xt, It. L 

2. Having the dualities, nature, or appear- 
ance of turf ; turf-like. 

3. Pertaining to, or connected with the 
turf or horse-racing; characteristic of the 
turf or horae-reclog. 

tur-&£n’-I-a, a. [Lat turgeo = to swell, re- 
ferring to the fruit) 

Bot. : A germs of Umbelllfera, now reduced 
to a eub-genus of Cancalis, having the 
secondary ridges with two or three rows of 
spreading spines. No wild British species 
but Cavcalit latifolia Is a colonist or alien. 

* tur'-g^nt, a. [Lat turgens, genit turyaUis, 
pr. par. of turgeo — to awelL] 


1. 8welling, swollen, tumid ; rising into a 
tumour or puffy -state. 

“Perfectioo breathes 

White o er tbs turytnt 61m ths living dsw." 

Thornton Autumn, 69 L 

2. Tumid, turgid, inflated, bombastic, pomp- 
ons. 

“After all. be recompensed with turyent titles, 
honoured for bis good service."— flwrwn : Anat. 
Milan. (Pref.) 

• turgesye, v.i. [Lat turgeseo, Incept oi 
turgeo = to swell.) To become turgid; to 
swell, to inflate. 

ttur-ggs-9en9©, ttur- fees'- 99x1 -9^, t. 
[Lat turgescens, pr. par. of turgesco. ] [Tun- 

OSBCE.) 

1. The act or state of swelliog ; the stale of 
becoming swollen. 

“The lustaot turqejnenc* is not to be taken off, but 
by mediants of a higher nature.’'— Brown* : Vulyor 
Errourt, hk. Ib, oh. vfi. 

2. Empty pompousness ; bombast, inflation, 
turgidity. 

t tur ges -99nt, a, [Lat turguceiu, pr. per 
of turgesco.] Growing turgid or inflated ; 
swelling. 

tur'-gfd, a. [Lat tvrgidus, from turgeo ~ to 
swell.) 

1. Swelled, swollen, blosted, inflated, or 
diBtended beyoud its natural state by some 
internal agent or ex]>aniuve force. (Often 
applied to aD enlarged, part uf the body.) In 
botany, slightly swelling. 

“The turyid fruit 

Abounds with mellow liquor." P hBipt : Cider. 

2. Tumid, pompous. Inflated, bombastic. 

" That turns to ridicole tbe (urmd speech 
And stately tone of moral Ute. ' 

Camper: Tatk. r. MS. 

• tur-feid'-i-ty, *. [Eng. turgid ; -ffy.) 

1. The quality or state of being turgid or 
swollen ; tumidness. 

"The forerunners of on epoplexy ore d ulnae*, slow, 
nets of speech, vertigo#, weakness, weariness, and tur- 
pfdity of the eye*."— Arbuthnot: On Diet, ch. lit. 

2. Hollow magnificence ; pompousness, 
bombast 

“ A simple, dear, harmonious style ; which, take® 
as a model, may be followed without leadlag the nov-U 
date either iato turyUUty or olwcurUy.' — CVmivr- 
land.- Mwmokrt, It 862. 

tur-^id-ly, adv. [Eng. turgid ; -fy.) In & 
turgid manuer; with swelling or empty 
pomp ; pompously, bombastically. 

tur-gxd-ness, s. [Eng. turgid; -nest.) 

1. The quality or state of being turgid 
swollen, or distended beyond the natural 
atate hy soma internal force or agent ; dis- 
tension. 

2. Hollow magnificence ; pompous a ess, 
bombast, turgidity. 

"Tbe turyidntu of a young ecrlbbler might please 
his magnificent spirit always »pon tbe stilte."— 11 or- 
burton : To Burd. let 96. 

• tux' 7 - gid-OUS, a. [Lat turgidue = turgid 
(q.v.). j Turgid, swollen. 

tui*'-£ite, a [After the Turginsk copper- 
mine, near Bogoslovak, Urals, where first ob- 
served ; sufl. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A common iron ore frequently mis- 
taken for limonite, to which it bears a strong 
resemblance. Occurs In fibrous masses, Borne- 
times botryoldal and stalactitic, also earthy. 
HardDess, 5 to 6; sp.gr. varying according to 
texture, hut ranging between 8*56 and 4*6S1 ; 
lustre, submetallic and satiny when seen at 
right snglea to the fihrea, elso dull in the 
earthy varieties ; colour, reddish-black to 
dark-red ; streak, red ; opaque.* Compos. ; 
aesqaioxide of iron, 94*7; water, 5’3— 100, 
which yields the formula 2Fe 2 03,H0. Found 
frequently associated with limonite, hut is 
easily to be distinguished hy the colour of its 
streak. 

Tu rin’, s. [Lat. Torino.) 

Geog. : A city of northern Italy, capital of 
Piedmont, and the former kingdom of Sardinia, 
which developed into that of Italy 

Turin-nut, f. 

GeoL : A familiar name for a fossil fruit, re- 
aemhling a walnut In appearance, found in 
the Newer Tertiary deposits near Turin. The 
ligneous envelope has perished, but the form of 
the surface and that of the enclosed kernel are 
preserved in the calc spar in which It occurs. 


late, 121 1, fare, amidst, what, fall. Cither; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
«r. wore, w?l& work, wh&, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, m, eo = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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tur'-I-o, c. [Lat. = a shoot, a sprout, a 
tendril.] 

Dot. : A ahoofc covered with scales upon ita 
first appearance, aa in the Asparagus. 

tiir-i-O-mf'-er-OUS, a. [Mod. Lat turio, 
geuit. turionis ; Lat /two = to bear, and Eng. 
suff. -aus.] 

Bot. : Producing turios. [Turio.] 


Turk, s. [Fr. Turc f from Pera. T«rfc = a Turk.] 

1. A native or inhabitant of Turkey, 
f 2. Often used by the early writers aa 
synonymous with Muhammadan, though the 
Turks constitute but one section of the Mus- 
sulman world. 


♦• It it no good rsMoa for t xn*n’t religion tbxt h; 
wm bom ana brought op la it } for then * TVr* would 
have nt much reaeon to he a Turk m a Christian to be 
* Chriatlen ."— Chillingtoorth : Religion of ProteitanU, 
pt. i., oh. ii. 


U In this aense it occurs in the Liturgy. 
The prayer for all “Jews, Turks, Infidels, 
and Hereticka," in the third collect for Good 
Friday, is intended to embrace all who are 
not Christians. 

3. Applied to a troublesome destructive 
boy. Chiefly in the expression : a young turk. 

^ * To turn Turk : To undergo a complete 
change for the worae. 

••If the reat of my fortune* turn Turk with me." 

Bhaketp. : Hamlet , iii. 2. 


Turk’s cap, Turk’s cap lily, s. 

Bot . <£ Hort. : (1) Melocactus communis ; (2) 
Lilium Martagon [Martagon]; (8) Aconitum 
Xapellus. [Aconite.) 


Turk’s head, *. 

1. Bot. : Melocadus communis. 

2. Naut. : An ornamental knot, like a tur- 
ban, worked on to a rope. 

3. A long broom for sweeping ceilings, Ac. 

■• Ha uv * grant TVrfi head pokad op at hla own." 

—Lytton : Mg Ho eel, bk. x., ch. xx. 


• Turk's turban, t. 

Bot. : A plant of the genus Ranunculus. 
(Goodrich.) 


*Tur'-keIa, a, & a. [Fr. turquoise.]^ 

A. As adj. : Turkish. 

B. As subst. : A turquoise (q.v.). 


*turk'-$n, v.t. [0. Fr. torquer = to twist; 
torcenouse — violent ; LaL torqueo = to twiet.) 
To turn or twist about. 

“Thar are aot either article* of hla own lately 
devised, or the old newly turkened.'— Rogtrt: On 
Thirty~nin* Artlt&e*, p. a*. 


* Turk'-ess, s* [Eng. Tttrfc ; -ess.) A female 
Turk. 


** Olve her the crown, Turkeu.' 

Mario** : 1 Tamburlaine, 


liL ft. 


Tur'-kejf. tur'-kejf, • Tur'-kie, • Tur'- 

ky, s. [Fr. Turquis = Turkey, from Tutc 
= a Turk (q.v.).] 

1. Gcog. (Of the form Turkey) : An empire in 
the south-east of Europe and eeuth-west of 
Asia. 

2. Omith. (Of the form turkey): Any epecies 
of the genus Meleagris (q.v.X It arose from 
the misconception that these birds, which 
were first introduced into England about 
1541, came from Turkey, instead of from 
America, as was really the case. They are 
the largest of the Gsma Birds, and for that 
reason nave been domesticated for a great 
length of time. All the species have the hesd 
naked, with wattles or folds of bright naked 
skin, which becomes much more brilliant 
when the bird is excited or angry, and a 
curious tuft of long hair on the breast* The 
plumage is always more or less metallic. The 
Common Turkey, if eleagris gallopavo, is brown- 
ish-yellow on the upper parts of the body, 
and each feather has a hroad resplendent 
black edge, hinder portions of the back- 
feathers and tail-coverts dark reddish-brown, 
etriped with green and black ; breast yellow- 
ish-brown, darkest at sidee ; belly and aides 
brownish-gray ; rump-festhera pale black, 
with a darker edge ; fore parta of head ana 
throat pale sky blue, warts on face bright 
red. They often weigh from twenty to sixty 
pounds, and measure et least three feet in 
neight ; but the wild birds are mneh finer 
than the domesticated race, which, contrary 
to the geueral rule, has degenerated under the 
care of man. They are gregarious, and inhabit 
the eastern portion of North America, feeding 
on grass, grain, insecta, fruit, Ac. The domes- 


ticated birds may be eean in every farm-yard, 
and large numbers are bred and fattened for 
table use, it being the favorite bird for Christ- 
mas ami Thanksgiving feasts iu the United 
States. The Ocalleted Turkey, if. ocellata , a very 
fine and brill iautly -colured species, having eye- 
like markings on the tail-feathers ana upper 
wing-coverts, is found in Honduras and Yu- 
catan. The other species, if. mexioana, from 
Central America, Mexico, and the table-lands 
of the Rocky Mountains, closely resembles 
if. gallopavoy sad ia popularly known as the 
Mexican Turkey. 

Turkey-berries, s. pi. 

Bot. : The berries of various epecies of Rham- 
nus, used for dyeing. [Avionon-berrv.] 

Turkey-berry tree, s. 

Rot. : Cordia Collococca, a tree about thirty 
feet high, with green flowers, growing In 
Jamaica. 

turkey-bird, *. 

Omith.: A local name for the Wryneck 
(q.v.), probably from its habit of ruffling ita 
feathers when disturbed or captured. 

turkey-blossom, s. 

Bot. : The West Indian name of Tribulus 
dstoidcs , a species with yellow flower*. 

turkey-buzzard, tur key- vu* cure, s. 

OrnilA, ; Bhinogryphus (t Cathartes) aura. 
[Rhinooryphus.] Like the other Vultures, 
they feed on carrion, but their habits vary 
somewhat with locality : in the southern 
United States they act aa scavengers in the 
towns, in Guatemala and throughout South 
America they are not eeen in flocks, but occur 
in pairs only in the forests. 

“The popular mi no of Turkey-kuszard U given to 
the bird oa account of Ita resemblance to the common 
tarkey, end many e aew comer ha* found blnwelf on 
object o! derision because h* haa shot an Aura Vul. 
tore, taking It for a turkey." — f. Q. Wood: Explan. 
Index to Wuterton't Wanderings. 

Turkey-carpet, s. A carpet formed of 
a chain and weft of strong linen yam and 
tufts of worsted tied into the fabrio in the 
couree of manufacture. 

turkey-cock, * turkle-cock, * turky- 
cocke, s. 

1. Lit. db Omith. : A male turkey. 

2. Fig. : Used as representative of foolish 

vanity and pride. v 

“ Here be cornea, swelling Uke a turkey-cock.’ 

Shaketp. : Henry K„, v. 1. 

Turkey Company, s. pL A company 
instituted by charter received from Queen 
Elizabeth In 1579. Called also the Levant 
Company. 

turkey - feather, turkey - feather 
laver, i. 

Bot. : A book name for Padina Pavonia. 
(Padina.) 

turkey-hen flower, ». 

Bot. : Fritillaria Mclcagris. 

Turkey-hone, s. The same aa Turkey- 
stone (q.v.). 

Turkey-oak, *. 

Bot. : Quercus Csrris; common in the south- 
east of Europe. It lias deciduous, short- 
stalked leaves, oblong, deeply sad unequally 
pinostifid. 

turkey-pod, s. 

Bot. : Sisymbrium ThaZianum. Named by 
Withering. (Britten db Holland.) 

Turkey-red, s. 

Chem. : One of the most beautiful and most 
durable colours which has yet been produced 
on cotton. It is obtained from madder by s 
very complicated process, the theory of which 
is not perfectly understood. The four most 
essential operations are : thorough washing 
of the unbleached calico, impregnating II; 
with an oily soap, mordanting with alumina, 
and immersing in a decoction of madder con- 
taining chalk aud bullock’s blood. 

turkey-slate, *. The same as Turkey- 
6T0NE (q.v.). 

Turkey-sponge, s. 

Zool . ; Euspongia officinalis. [Sponoe, 

II. 5.) 

Turkey-stone, a 

Geol. : Novaculite (q.v.). Called also Whet- 
stone slate, or Whetalate. 


turkey -vulture, *. The same aa Turkey- 

buzzard (q.v.). 

* Turkey- wheat, s. Maize or Indian 
corn. 

“ We saw « great many fields of Iadlan corn, which 
goes by the naiua of ; Rranoa 

* Italy. let. viii. 

* tur'-kfs, s. [Turquoise.) 

* tur'-kls, v.t. [0. Fr. torquer = to twist.) 
[Turken.) To twist, to alter. 

" He taketh the aatna sentence oat ol Ea»y (a»m** 
whftt turkUed) for his po«le aa well aa the rest."— 
Bancroft .* Survey of Pretended Holy Discipline, p, a 

Turk'-Ish, a. A a. [Eng. Turk; - ish .] 

A. Asadf: Of or pertaining to Turkey or 
the Turks. 

B. As subst. : The language spoken by the 
Turks, the Osmanli. 

Turkish-bath, a. A hot air bath, the 
temperature varying from 116* to 165*. The 
patient may remain in the calidarium from 
forty minutes to an hour. The bath must be 
taken before a meal, when the stomach ie 
empty, and should be avoided altogether 
when fatty degeneration of the hesrt or 
vessels, or when tendencies towards vertigo 
or syncope exist A Turkish bath clears the 
pores of the skin, rendering the latter healthy, 
induces free perspiration, eliminates noxious 
matters from the blood, increases the force 
and rapidity of the circulation, and imparts 
a sense of elasticity and vigour to the system. 
It is useful in many cutaneous affections, as 
gout and rheumatism, In albuminuria, neur- 
algia, Ac. The Turkish bath has been intro- 
duced into most of our cities. 

TurklBb-dog, *. 

Zool. : A variety of Canis familiaris , from 
hot climates, and distinguished by want of 
hair and diseased teeth, which tlia animals 
lose at an esrly age. Buffon imagined that 
the race sprang from European dogs, which 
had been taken from a temperate climate to 
ooe considerably hotter, and there acquired 
some cutaneous disease. 

Turkish grayboand, ». 

Zool. : A small-sized dog, somewhat resem- 
bling an English grayhound in shape, but 
entirely hairless, or with only a few halra on 
the tail, ft ia of no value as a sporting dog, 
but makes a faithful and affectionate pet. 

Turkish-hemidactyle, s. 

Zool . : Hemidactylus vernumlatus, a Gecko 
from the hotter districts near the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Turkish-sad dlo, s. [Sella-turcica,] 
Turklsli-tobacco, s. 

BoL : Nicotiana rustica. 

• Turk'-fah-l^, adv. [Eug. Turkish; -Zj/.J 
In the manner of the Turke ; like a Turk. 

Turk’-lah-nSes, * Turk-ish-nes, s. [Eng. 
Turkish; -ti«s 3.) The religion, manners, cha- 
racter, or the like of the Turke ; Turciam. 

** Oontomuyuga of knowledge aud lemming*, aettlaee 
at nought, aud having for a fable. Oodaud hia high* 
providence, will tarlnge us, I aay, to a more nugracloa* 
rtirfafAnM, if more Turkiihnet can be tbftQ this, than 
if the Turke# bad • worae to bryngeall Xurkye again#! 
u *." — AicAam : Toxophiiue, bk. L 

Turk' -man, e. [Turkoman.) 

Tur'-ko, s. [Turco.) 

• tur-kois, s. [Tuhquoisz.) 

Titr'-ko-maxi, a [A corruption of Turk!- 
niams = Turks of the true faith.] [Turk.) 
One of a nomadic Tartar people, occupying 
a territory stretching between the Caspian 
Ses and the Bea of Aral, the Khanates of 
Khiva and Bokhara, Afghanistan, aud Persia. 
They do not form e single nation, but are 
divided into numerous tribes or clans. 

Tur'-kd-phile, s. [TuroorhuO 

• tur'-kjf, a. [Turquoise.] 

Tur'-lu-plna, s. pi. pThe origin of the word 
ia unknown^ though it is thought to be con- 
nected with wolfish or predatory habits. 
(UZwni.)] 

Church Hist. : A name applied in contempt 
to the Brethren of the Free Spirit. They 
appear to have had their principal seat in 
the I ale of France, where they were exter- 
minated about A.n. 1372. [Brethren, U 4.) 


boil, ptfiit, cat, 9011, chorus, sh i n, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ihg. 
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turm— turn 


• tunn, s. [Turma.] A troop or company of 
horse. 

" Legion* and oohort*, (umu of hone end wings." 

_ Mdton : P. JL. iv. M. 

tur’-ma, a. [Lat.] 

Roman Aniiq. : A company of cavalry, con- 
sisting at first of thirty, afterwards of thirty- 
two men. Each turma waa divided into three 
decuri®. 

tAr' ma lin, $. [Tourmaline.] 

• tur-men-tille, x [Toementil.] 


tur'-ment-ise, t. [Tormentise.] 

tur'-mer-Xc, x [Fr. terre-merite ; Low Lai 
terra-merita (lit = excellent earth); probably, 
in the opinion of Skeat, a corruption of Arab. 
karkam, kurkum = saffron.] [Curcuma.] 

1. Bot. dt Comm. ; Curcuma longa, a native 
of Ceylon. The specific name is given from 
the length of the leaves : about a fool The 
apika rises from the midat of them, and pro- 
duces pale cream-coloured flowers. It la ex- 
tensively cultivated over India, the crop being 
a very profitable one, yielding, according to 
Atkinaon, after all expenses are paid, about 
thirty-nna rupees per acre. 

2. Comm. & Pham. : The rhizome of Cur- 
cuma longa [1]. The best ie In small short 
pieces, externally yellow, internally deep 
orange, [Turmeric-Imper.] It is used sa a 
condiment in curry-powder. It is not em- 
ployed Id British pharmacy, but in Hindoo 
medicine it is administered internally in dis- 
orders of the blood, and ia applied externally 
in pain and bruises ; the juice ia said to be 
anthelmintic; the fumea of the burning root 
are deemed useful in coryza ; In decoction they 
are applied to relieve catarrh and purulent 
ophthalmia. A paste made of the flowers la 
used In ringworm and other parasitic diseases. 

turmeric-paper, a. 

Chcm . : Unsized white paper dipped ’into 
an alcoholic solution of turmeric. It is a 
very delicate test for alkalis and their car- 
bonates , tha yellow colour of the turmeric 
being changed to a brown. 


turmeric tincture, x A tincture con- 
sisting of bruised turmeric aud proof spirit. 

turm erlo- tree, a. 

Bot . : An unidentified apeciea of Zieria, a 
ruewort frum Australia. Tha inner bark, 
which ia very yellow, yields a dya, and tha 
yellow close -grained wood ia valuable for 
ornamental purposes. (Treat, of Bot.) 

tur mer ol, *. The result of tbs treatment 
of oil of turpentine with petroleum. 


tur'-moil, * tur-moyle, «. [Etym. doubt- 
ful; perhaps from O. Fr. tremouille , trameul 
the hopper of a mill, &a being always In mo- 
tion, from Lat. tremo = to tremble.} Harass- 
ing labour, confusion, tumult, disturbance, 
commotion. 

“Calmly »h© gazed aronod la the turmoil ot men." 

Longfellow: Children qf the Lord'* Supper, 

* tur-moll', v.t. & i. [Turmoil, x] 

A. Trans. : To harass with commotion ; to 
disturb, to agitate, to moleat. 

“ Bot thus turmoil d from cue to other atoore 
I wut my life, and doe my dales devours 
In wretched anguiahe and incessant woe." 

Bpenuer; P. q., IV. lx. St. 

B, Intrans . : To be dlaturbed ; to be in 
commotion or agitation. 

turn, * tourne, * tourn-en, * torne, 
* turn©, * ttum-en, r.f. & i. [Fr. toumer; 

O. Fr. tamer, turner — to turn, from Lat. 
tomo = to turn in a lathe, to turn, from tomus 
= a lathe, a turner’s wheel ; cogn. with Gr. 
Topvo? (fomo$) = a carpenter’s tool to draw 
circles with, compasses ; ropvtvw (tomeuS) as 
to turn work with a lathe ; Sp. & Port, tomar; 
Ital. tomare; A.S. tyrnan; O. I cel. iwma; 
O. H. Ger. tumen ; Irish tour — a turn ; Wei. 
turn ; Gael, turna — a spinning- wheel. From 
the same root come tour , tournament , and 
tourniquet.] 

A. Transitive: 

L To cause to move ronnd on a centre or 
axis, or as on a centra or axis ; to make to 
move round or revolve ; to cause to rotate or 
revolve. 

** Turn the giddy roaod of Fortune*! wheel." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 961. 

2. To form or fashion by revolving motion 
in a lathe ; to ahape nr fashion, as wood, 
metal, or other substance, to any figure, by 
means of a iathe. 


3. Hence, to form, fashion, or ahape in any 
way. 

“ Hi* whole pcr*oa i* finely fumed, and *pe*k* him 
A nun of quality."— Pafler. {Todd.) 

4. To cause to go, move, aim, point, look, 
or the like in a different direction, or towards 
a different point ; to direct or put Into a differ- 
ent or opposite way, course, road, path, or 
channel ; to change the direction or course 
of; to cause to leave a certain course or 
direction. 

"Bat could they per* tude ioyto beof their opinion? 
Ye*, they fumed several oat of the way.*— finny an : 
Pilgrim * Prog rest, pt, li. 

5. To ahifb or change, with reaped to the 
bottom, aides, front, back, top, or tha like ; 
to reverse ; to put the upper aide downward, 
or the one side in the place of tha other ; to 
invert. 


“Make mouth* apon me when I turn my back." 

S ha keep. : Midsummer Right* Dream, ill X 

6. To hring the inside nf outwards. 

“ A pair of old breecfaca. thrice fumed."— Shaketp. : 
Taming qf the Shrew, ill 2. 

7. To change or alter from one purpose or 
effect to another; to apply or devote to a 
different purpose or object ; to divert. 

"Great Apollo, turn all to the beat.** 

Shaketp. : Winter * Tale, 11L L 

8. To Apply, to devote, to direct. 

“ He fumed hia part* rather to books and oon vena- 
tion, than to politic*."— Prior. {Todd.) 

9. To change to any opinion, aide, or party; 
to change with respect to belief, opinions, sen- 
timents, or feelings ; to convert, to pervert. 

10. To change or alter the state, nature, or 
appearance of in any way ; to transform, to 
metamorphose, to transmute, to change. 

"Moaatatua turned into clouds." 

Shake* p. : Midsummer Right* Dream. It. L 

11. To give a different form of expression 
to ; to translate, to construe, to paraphrase. 

“To . . . turn * wise atyinr of aome ancient sage Into 
the term* of a tarae EngUih couplet.**— Blackie : Self- 
Culture, p. ia 

12. To pass, go, or move round. 

" Turning a corner In Lambeth on Saturday."— 
Daily Chronicle, Sept. 7. 1685. 

13. To transfer ; to put or place In different 
handa ; to hand over. 

“Our inheritance la turned to atrangera, our hotue* 
to alien*."— Lamentation* v. 2. 

• 14. To reverse, to repeal. 

** God will turn thy captivity, and have compaaaloo 
upon thee, and will retorn aud gather thee from all 
nation *." — Deuleronbmg xxx X. 

15. To bend from a perpendicular edge ; to 
blunt. 

" Quick wlta are more quick to enter ipeedlly, than 
•hie to pierce far ; like aharp tool#, whoee edge* bo very 
aoon turned."— A icham. 


16. To revolve, ponder, or agitata; to re- 
flect or meditate on. (Often followed by about 
or over.) 

" ram there Idea* about In yoar mind. “ — Watt*. 

17. To change from a freah, sweet, or 
natural condition ; to cause to ferment, turn 
sour, or the like : as, Hot weather will turn 
milk. 


18. To put, bring, or place in a certain state 
or condition. 

“So truly turned over and over In love." 

Shaketp. : Much Ado about Rothing, v. X 

19. To make suitable, fit, or proper; to 
adapt. (Rare, except In the pa. par.) 

*' However Improper he might have been for atudiea 
of a higher nature, he wa* perfectly weU fumed for 
trad of— A dditon. 

B. Intransitive : n 

1. To have a circular or revolving motion ; 
to revolve or move round, as on an axis, 
centre, or the like. 

“ The world turn* roond." 

Shaketp. : Taming qf the Shrew, v. X 

2. To move the body, face, or bead in 
another direction ; to direct the face to a 
different quarter. 

" From the one ride to the other fuming.* 

Shake* p. i Richard If., ▼. X 

3. To change tha posture or position of the 
body, as In bed ; to shift or roll from ona aide 
to another. 

"A* a man in • fever fumi often, althoogh without 
any hope of eat*. *o men in the extremeet m Leery fly 
to th* first appearance of relief, though never »o vain. 
— Swift : Intelligencer. 

L To retrace ona'a etepa ; to go or come 
back ; to return, 

“ Ere from thi* war thoa turn a conqueror." 

Shake* p. ; Richard III., iv. 4. 

5. Not to fly ; to face or confront an anemy ; 
to ahow fight. 

" rum, ilave, and fight" 

Shaketp. : Troilu* A CretHda, T. 7. 




6. To change direction ; to take an opposite 
or a new course, direction, or line. 

“Now doth It turn and *hb back." 

Shaketp. : * Henry IV., v. X 

7. To take a particular direction, course, or 
line; to direct oue’a self; to hava recourse ; 
as, l know not whera to turn. 

8. To be changed or altered In appearance, 
form, or condition ; to be transformed, changed, 
metamorphosed, or converted. 

"Ia some *prings of water if you pat wood, it will 
turn into the nature of atooe."— Bacon. 

9. To be altered or changed in character, 
nature, Inclination, sentiments, disposition, 
opinions, use, or tha like ; to be converted or 
perverted ; hence, to become, to grow. 

"You will turn good hu*t*nd cow f— Shaketp. : 
Measure for Measure, ill. X 

10. Specifically: 

(r) To change from a fresh, sweet, or natural 
condition ; to become sour or spoiled, as milk, 
meat, &c. 

" Aw** milk tumeth act to emrily a* cow**.**— Bacon. 

(2) To become inclined in a particular direc- 
tion . 

“ If th« scale do turn but lo the estimatioa ot • hair.* 
Shaketp. : Merchant qf Venice, iv. L 

(3) To become giddy, dizzy, or light In th® 
head ; to reel ; hence, to becoraa infatuated, 
mad, or the like. 

“ I’ll look no more 

Leet my brain turn." Shaketp. ; Lear, iv. a 

(4) To change from ebb to flow, or from 
flow to ebb, as the tide. 

“ My uncontrolled tide 
TVrm not, but iwell* the higher hy thi* let." 

Shaketp : Rape qf Lucrece, «4X 

(5) To become nauseated, qualmish, or aick, 
as the stomach. 

(6) To be changeabla, fickle, or vacillating ; 
to vacillate. 

" She is turning *nd inconstant." 

Shaketp. ; Henry V., 111. X 

11. To have a consequence or resnlt ; to 
result, to terminate. 

“ Let their pride *«t them on work oc something 
which may furn to their advantage."— Loot* ; On 
Education. 

12. To change one's exercise or action. 

" Forthwith from dance to sweet repose they furn.’ 
Milton: P.L..T. 6S0. 

13. To taka farm on the lathe ; to underge 
tha process of turning on the lathe : as, Ivory 
turns weil. 

To turn signifies in general to pnt a thing 
out of Its placa in an uneven line ; we turn a 
thing by moving it from one point to another; 
tbua we turn tha earth over: to distort Is to 
turn or bend out of tha right course ; thua 
the face is distort#! In convulsions. The same 
distinction holds good in tha moral applica- 
tion : wa turn & person from hia design ; we 
distort tha meanings of worda so as to give 
them an entirely false meaning. 

% 1. To turn about: To turn tha face ii 
another direction ; to turn round. 

2. To turn adrift: To expel or drive out 
from aomo safa or settled place or position ; 
to cast off ; to throw npon one's own resources. 

3. To turn again : To return ; to go or coma 
back. 

“ Tarry with him till I furn again." 

Shake*}*, : Titu* Andrenicus, V. X 

4. To twra against : 

(1) Transitive: ' 

(a) To direct towards or Against ; hence, to 
turn or use to ona’a disadvantage or injury t 
as, Hia arguments were turned against himself. 

(b) To render unfavourable, unfriendly, hos- 
tile, or opposed ; to set against : as, I waa 
turned against him. 

(2) Intrans. : To become unfavourable, un- 
friendly, hostile, or opposed : as, All hia 
frieuda hava turned against him. 

5. To turn aside : 

(1) Trans. : To ward off ; to avert : aa, To 
turn aside a blow. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To leave or turn from a straight course ; 
to go off in a different direction. 

(b) To withdraw from tha notice or presence 
of others ; to go apart. 

" rum aide, and weep fat her.* 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, L X 

6. To turn away : 

(1) Transitive : 

(a) To turn in an opposite direction ; ttf 
avert. 

“She fumi away th# fxoe." 

Shaketp. : Rape qf Lucrece, 1,711 


Cite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wfct, here, carnal, her, there; pine, ptt, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or. wore, wqH work, wh6, sin ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, our, rfcle, ffcll; try, Syrian, a®, oo = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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(b) To avert ; to turn aside. 

** A third pert of prayer U deprecation ; that is, 
when wi pray to God to turn away soiu* aril from 
u*."-Z>uty oj Man. 

(c) To dismiss from service ; to discharge, 
to discard. 

•• i mo<»t turn away in rat of my folio wers.*— »SAa*«j >. : 
Merry Wive* of JKiiwttor, i. a 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To turn the face in an opposite or 
another direction ; to avert one’s looks. 

•• He turn* a way. * Skaketp. : CorManut. T. a 

(b) To leave a straight or former course ; to 
turn aside ; to deviate. 

••When the righteous men tumeth oway from bis 
wickedness."— Ezekiel »riiL 34. 

7. To turn a barrel organ , mangle, or the 
like : To put into work or action ; to work. 

8. To turn a cold shoulder to (or on): To 
treat with marked neglect or coutewpt. 

9. To turn a penny (or the penny): To keep 
one’s money in brisk circulation ; to give and 
take money more or less rapidly in business ; 
to increase one's capital by business. 

10. To turn a summersault : [Somersault). 

11. To turn a thing up: To give it np. 
(Slang.) 

12. To turn an enemtfe flank, line, position, 
or army : To manoeuvre so as to pass round 
his forces, and attack him from behind, or on 


the sides ; hence, flg., To turn one's flank: To 
attack one on a weak J A ‘ J 1-4 * 

outwit one. 


c or unexpected point ; to 


13. To turn back: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To caase to return or retrace one’s steps ; 
hence, to drive off or away. 

• (6) To send back ; to return. 

" Wa turn not back the silks upon the merchant 
When we have spoiled them. 

Shake tp. : TroUu* k Creuida, ill. 2. 

(c) To foid back : as, To turn a leaf back. 

(2) Intrans. : To go or come hack ; to re- 
turn ; to retrace one’s steps. 

*• Gentle, my lord, turn back.* 

Shake* p : Measure for Measure, it 1 

14. To turn down : 

(1) To fold or double down. 

(2) To lower, as with a stop-cock or the 
lfk© : as, To turn down the gas. 

(3) To decline, suppress or ignore. {Slang.) 

15. To turn forth : To drive ont or away. 

“ I am the turned forth." 

Shaketp. : Titu* Androntcu*, ▼. a 

* 16. To turn head: To stand, to meet an 
enemy ; not to fly. 

" rum head, and stop pursuit," 

Shaketp. : Henry F„ 1L 4 

17. To turn in: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To direct i award 6 or towards each other : 
as, To turn the toes in. 

(b) To fold or double In : as, To turn in a 
seam. 

(c) To piece or put In a particular place. 

•* To purchase and turn in eotne hundred thousand* 
«f large treat.’— Field, Dec. 6, 18W. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To bend, double, or point Inwards : as, 
His legs turn in* 

(b) To enter. 

•• rum in, I pray you. Into your serranfi house.' 
Geni i* zlx, 2. 

(c) To go to bed ; to retire to rest. 

*• W* were thlnkiug of turning In for the night."— 
He ribner't Magazine, Aug.. 1857, p. 492. 

18. To turn off: 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To deflect, to divert ; to tarn aside. 

**Th# lustitotlou of sports was Intended by all 
govern meats to fum off the thoughts of the people 
from busying themselves in matters of state." — Audi, 
son: Freeholder. 

(b) To dismiss or pnt away with contempt 
to discharge, to discard. 

“Have turned off • first so noble wife." 

Shaketp. : AW* WeU that End* Well, T. A 

(c) To give over ; to resign. 

** We are not so wholly fumed off to that reversion, 
as to hart no supplies for the present.”— Decay of 
Piety . 

(d) Tu accomplish, to perform, to complete, 
to turn ont : as, The printers turned off 1,000 
copies. 

(e) To sbnt off, as a flnid, by means of a 
stop-cock, valve, &c., so as to prevent the 
working, operation, effect, or passage of ; to 


stop or withdraw the effective eupply of : as, 

To turn off gas, steam, water, &C. 

* (/) To hang ; to exec ate, as a criminal. 

* ( g ) To marry. (Slang.) 

(h) To give a different meaning or effect to : 
as, To turn off a joke. 

(2) Intrans . : To be diverted; to deviate 
from a straight course : as, The road turns off 
to the left. 

19. To turnon: 

(1) Trans. : To open a passage to, or admit, 
as a fluid, by means of a stop-cock or valve, 
so as to allow to do the required work, or 
have the desired effect : as, To turn on water, 
gas, steam, or the iike. 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To show anger, resentment, or hostility 
by directing the look towards ; to confront in 
a boetile manner; to become hostile, un- 
friendly, or opposed to another. 

’• Turn on the hioody hounds." , 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry F/., It. 2. 

(b) To depend on ; to hinge on : as, The 
Whole point turns on this. 

20. To turn ondt hand : To apply or adapt 
one’s self. 

21. To turn ond» head (or braf ti) : 

(1) To make one giddy or dizzy. 

(2) To make one insane, infatuated, wild, or 
the like ; to deprive of reason or judgment ; 
to infatuate. 

"There Is not • more melancholy ohject than a man 
who has his head turned with religious enthusiasm. 
—Additon. 

22. To turn out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To drive out ; to expel. (Used with of 
before an indirect object.) 

••Ill fum yon out of my klngdoin."-SHa*«p. : 
Tempest, iv. 

(b) To drive or put oat of offica or power. 

•* [They] would have trooped Into the lohhy, and 
supported them rather than let them be fumed out. 
—Laily Chronicle, June M, 188*. 

(c) To pot out to pasture: as, He has turned 
out his cattle and horaes. 

(d) To produce as the result of labour or 
any process of manufacture; to send out 
finished. 

•'Messrs. turn out somewhere about 1,000 ton* 

weekly."— Fie W, Feb, 19. 1887. 

(e) To bring the inside of to the outside ; to 
reverse; hence, to bring to view, to show, to 
expose, to produce : as, Turn your pockets 
cut. 

(f) The same as To turn o/(l) (e) (q.v.X 

(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To bend, point, or be directed out- 
wards : as, His toes turn out. 

(b) To come abroad ; to leave one’s resi- 
dence ; to appear in public. 

"Of the eight who fumed out for the Autumn 
Handicap."— Daily Chronicle, Oct. 14, 1887. 

(c) Specif., of workmen, to throw ap work 
and go on strike. 

(d) To get out of bed ; to rise : as,We turned 
out early. ( Colloq .) 

(e) To prove in the result or issue ; to issue, 
to terminate, to pruve, to occnr, to happen. 

" Information that turn* out to bs hardly oorruct/ 
rield, April 4, 1685. 

23. To turn over : 

(I) Transitive: 

(a) To change the position of the top, 
bottom, or sides nf; to put one side or end 
of in the place of another ; to overturn ; to 
knock or throw down : as, The seats were 
turned over in the struggle. 

(b) To transfer; to put into different hsnda , 
to band over ; as, The business was turned 
over to me. 

(c) To refer. 

"Tis well the debt no payment does demand. 

Yon turn me over to another hand." 

Dryden: Aurengzebe. 

(d) To do business, sell goods, or draw 
moaey to the amount of : ss, He turns over 
£500 a week. [Turn over, A. I. 6.] 

(e) To open and turn the leaves of for the 
purpose of examining. 

M We fumed o’er many books together." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, lv. X. 

•(f) To throw off the ladder for the pur- 
pose of hanging. 

" Criminals condemned to suffer 
Are blinded first, and then fumed over. 

, Butler: Eudibrat. 


(2) Intransitive: 

(a) To move, roll, or shift from side to side, 
or from top to bottom. 

(b) To tarn the leaf or leaves of a book, 
manuscript, &c. 

24. To turn over a new leaf: [Leaf, a., (2).] 

25. To fttm rouTtd; 

(1) To turn so that the front shall become 
the back. 

(2) To take an opposite view, side, or party; 
to change opinions or sides. 

26. To turn tail : To retreat ignoininiously ; 
to flee like a coward. 

27. To turn the back : To tarn away ; hence, 
to leave a place or company ; to flee. 

" rum thy back, and run." 

Shaketp. : Romeo k Juliet, i. L 

28. To turn the back on (or upon) : To with- 
draw one’s favour, friendship, or assistance 
from ; to treat with disfavour, anger, resent- 
ment, contempt or the like ; to desert ; to 
leave in the lurch. 

29. To turn the comer : To have passed the 
worat part of ; to improve. 

•• The doctors hope I hare now fumed the comer, 
which has been a sharp out."— St. James'* Gazette, 
Dec. 19, 1887. 

• 30. To turn the die (or dice) : To change 
fortuue. 

31. To fum the edgs qf: [Torn, t;., A. 15.]. 

32. To turn the key : To lock or unlock & 
door. 

M Turn yon the key. and know his huelness." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, i. 5. 

33. To turn the scale (or balance) : To make 
one side of the balance go down ; hence, flg., 
to decide in one way or another; to give 
superiority or success. 

•*A mote will fum the balance ” 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Night * Dream, ▼. 

34. To turn the stomach qf: To cause nausea, 
disgust, or loathing in; to make qualmish, 
fiick, or the like. 

35. To fum the tables: To alter the supe- 
riority or advantage ; to give a formerly suc- 
cessful opponent the worat of it; to over- 
throw or defeat a previous conqueror or rival ; 
to reverse positions. 

36. To turn the trencher , f o twirl the french : 
A game in which the players are seated in a 
circle, each player assuming a name or num- 
ber. One of the party twirls a wooden 
trencher apon ita edge, and, leaving it spin- 
ning, calls upon the name or number of one 
of the circle, who, under penalty of a forfeit, 
must prevent the trencher from falling. It 
then becomes his turn to twirl. 

37. To fum fo : 

(1) To be directed or move towards : as. 
The needle turns to the pole. 

(2) To apply or betake one’s self to; to 
direct one’s mind, attention, or energy to. 

38. To turn fo a right : 

Law : A term nsed when & person’s posses- 
sion of property cannot he restored by entry, 
but can only be recovered by an action at law. 

39. To fum furfZ« : To turn topsyturvy ; to 
turn completely over. (A metaphor taken from 
the usual method of taking turtle— turning 
them over on their backs and rendering them 
incapable of moving.) 

"We bad not stunned two miles from that berg 
when It split In three portions with thunderous 
sounds, and every portion turned turtle.*— Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 28, 1687. 

40. To fum under: To bend, double, or 
fold dow awards or under. 

41. To fum up; 

(1) Transitive: 

(a) To bring to the surface ; to bring from 
below to the top : as, To fum up the soil. 

(b) To bring or place with a different sur- 
face or side uppermost ; to place with the face 
upwards. 

"The deal D completed, and the trump card turned 
up.*— Field, Oct. 17, 1885. 

(c) To tilt up ; to cause to point upwards : 
as, To fum up oae’s nose. 

(cf) To refer to in a book : as, To fum up a 
passage. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To point upwards : as, His nose fumsup. 

(b) To come to the surface ; hence, to 
come to light; to transpire, to happen, to 
occur, to appear ; to make one’s appearance. 
(Colloq.) 


boil, p<Jut, cat, yell, chorus, yhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, ay; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — 1 » 

dat, -tlan = -tion, -cion = »biin ; -^on, «yion = -done, -tious, -cions = shus, -hie, -die, &c, = hyl* d$L» 
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42. To turn upon : 

(1) Trans, : To cause to operate on or 
•gainst ; to cast back ; to retort : a a, To turn 
the argil me uts of an opponent n]>on himself. 

(2) Intransitive : 

(a) To tiecome or appear hostile, opposed, 
•or unfriendly ; to turn on. 

(b) To depend on ; to hinge on ; to turn on. 
turn-again gentleman, a. 

Bot.: LiliumMartagon. (Britten & Holland.) 

turn, * tourno, * turae, s. [Torn, v .] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or state of turning; motion or 
movement about, or as about a centre or 
axis; revolution, rotation. 

2. Movement from a straight line ; move* 
xnent in an opposite direction ; change of 
direction : as, the turn of the tide. 

3. A point, apot, or place of deviation from 
a straight line, course, or direction ; a wind- 
ing, a bend, a curve, an angle. 

“ Fe*r rallied the youngest from his way ; 

But JKlsu* hit the fumi." 

Dryden; Virgil; -Mneid ix- 6M. 

4. A winding or flexuous course. 

5. A walk in a more or less winding direc- 
tion ; a walk to and fro; a atroil; a ahort 
•walk or promenade. 

" Come, yoa and 1 must walk a turn together." 

BhaJkespu; II*nry I ///., v. 1. 

6. Alteration of course or direction; new 
■direction or tendency ; change of order, posi- 
tion, or aspect of things ; hence, change gene- 
rally ; vicissitude. 

** O world, thy »llw>ery turn* t* 

Skatesy. : CerManus. tv. 4. 

7. Successive course; opportunity enjoyed 
In alternation with another or others, or in 
•due rotation or order; the time or occasion 
which comes in a uc cession to each of a 
number of persona, when anything is to be 
had or done; dne chance, time, opportunity, 
■or order. 

M Would ting h*r sooe. and danoa her <«m." 

ShaJeesp. ; IV inter's rale. IT. 4. 

8. Occasion ; incidental opportunity. 

” An old dofir. fallen from hU speed. wax loadeu at 
•very (urn with blow* and reproaches , m —L‘ Estrange t 
rabies. 

* 9. Occurrence, hap, chance. 

** All mti the shop heard, who, for fell dcsplght 
Of that displeasure, broke his bag-pipe quight, 

Aad made great moue for that unhappy turn*,' 
Sponsor: V-, VI. x. 18. 

10. Incidental or opportune act, deed, office, 
or aervice; an occasional act of kindness or 
malice. 

“ Each doth good turns now unto the other.* 

Bhakeep. : Bonnet 47. 

11. Convenience., purpose, requirement, use. 
•exigence, advantage. 

" If you hav* occaaloa to use me for your own turn," 
bhaJtetp. i Measure for Measure, lv. 5L 

12. Prevailing inclination ; tendency, fashion. 

13. Form, cast, mould, shape, manner, cha- 
Tracter, temper. 

“The very turn of voice, the good pronunciation, 
and the alluring manner which some teachara have 
attained, will engage the attention.'— Watts, 

14. Manner of proceeding ; change from 
original intention or direction. 

** Whllo this flax prevails, the sweats are much 
dim limbed s while the matter that fed them takes 
another * u m.*— B i a ckmor*. 

15. A piece of work requiring little time or 
execution ; a short apell ; a job. ( Collog .) 

16. A nervous shock, such as may l*> caused 
by alarm or sudden excitement, ( Colloq .) 

17. The manner of adjustment of the words 
of a acute nee. 

M The turn of words. In which Ovid sxoels all poets. 
Is souietlmea a fault or somt times a beauty, a s they 
are used properly or improperly.”— Dryden. 

0 18. A fall off a gallows ladder ; a hanging, 
execution ; from the practice of making the 
criminal stand on a lander, which was turned 
over at a signal, leaving him suspended. 

“And mak* him glad to read bis lesson. 

Or take a (urn lor 't at the f<wwu.‘ 

But Ur : Uudlbrau 

19. A single rOand of a rope or cord. 

XL Technically: 

1. Law: The same as Touhn (q.v.). 

2. Med. (PI.): Monthly courses; menses. 

3. Mining : A pit aunk in a drift. 

4. Music: An ornament In music formed by 
taking the adjoining notea above or below the 
principal note, according to the position of 
that note in the diatonic scale. Thus the 


common turn, which takes a higher note flrat 
in the change : 

'■f' ^ x 

fj should be performed 


The back-turn taking a lower note Urat in the 
change : 

_i ^ 

ahonld be performed 


The turn must be performed in the time the 
note it alters would occupy without it. 

H 1. By turns : 

(1) One after another ; alternately; In suc- 
cession. 


“ By turn* put on ths s 
•(2) At intervals. 


uppiixat and the lord.* 
Prior : Solomon , iL 310. 


“ They feel by turn* the hitter change 
Of fierce extremes; extremes by change more fierce.* 
Milton : P. L,, 11. 698. 

2. Done to a turn: Said of meat cooked to 
exactness: hence, exactly, 

3. In turn, In turns ; In due order of suc- 
cession. 


4. To serve unit turn : To serve one’s pur- 
pose ; to help or auit one. 

“ I have enough to serve mint own lum," — Shalesp . ; 

Midsummer Night's Dream, ill. L 

5. To take turns ;To take each other’s place 
alternately. 

6. Turn and turn about: Alternately, by 
turns, euccessively. 

7. Turn of li/e : The period of life In women, 
between the ages of forty-five and fifty, when 
the men sea cease naturally. 

* turn- again, a. & a. 

A. As adj . ; Applied to a lane closed at one 
end ; a eul-de-sac. 

B. As subsU : A turning back ; change of 
course backwards. 


"The manifold water, so called, bloauss of the 
stmdrls crinckliug rills that It rsceuloth. and turn ■ * 
again** that it selfe she*eth hefore it came at the 
I>ou ."— BoiinsSed : Descript, qf Britaine, ch. xv. 


turn-bencll, s. A small portable lathe 
used upon a bench or desk by watch, model, 
and inatrument makers. 


turn-bridge, «. A awing-bridge (q.v.). 


* turn-broach, * tum-broacher, *. 

[Fr. toumebroche.} A turnspit. 

*’ A tum-broachcr's place In the kitchen."— Do rh 
MiscelL, xiL 80. 

turn-buckle, s. 

1. Mech. : A form of ah utter-fastening having 
a gravitating catch. 

2. Ordn. : An analogous device used for se- 
curing the free ends of tfie implement-chain a 
in a gun-carriage and the cover of ths ammu- 
nition-chest. 

3. A T atd.; A link used for Betting up and 
tightening the Iron rods employed aa stay a 
for tiie amoke-etack of a steamer or for similar 
objects. 


turn-cap, *. 

1. Build. : A to min g chimuey-top or cowi, 
always presenting its mouth to leeward. 

2. Bot. : LiliumMartagon. 

turn-coat, a. [Turncoat.] 


tnrn-cock, *. The servant of a water- 
company who turns on or off the water in the 
maina, attends to the fire-plugs, Ac. 

turn-down, a. Folded or doubled down, 
wholly or partly. 

"A hlghly-devek>ped Byron ia turn-down collar.*— 
Kingsley : Tvx> J 'ears Ago. ch, L 

turn-file, $. A burnisher used in throw- 
ing up alight burs on the edges of the comb- 
maker a files, the teeth of which are originally 
made by the file and not by the chisel. Used 
by workers in born, tortoiseshell, iron, and 
bone. 


turn-out, s. 

L The act of coming forth ; specif., a quit- 
ting of employment, as of workmen who oome 
out on strike ; a strike. 

2. A number of persona who come out on 
some special occasion, aa to see a spectacle, 
to witness a performance, to take part in a 
contest, meeting, or the like. 

" There wax a good o t members.*— field, 

Oct a. was. , 


3. That which Is brought prominently for. 
ward or exhibited ; hence, a showy or well- 
appointed equipage. 

4. The net quantity of prodnee yielded; 
the out-turn (q.v.). 

5. A railway-siding for enabling oue train 
to pass another. 


turn-over, a. & a. 

A. Ae substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act or result of turning-over; an 
upset. 

2. A kind of apple-tart in a semicircular 
form, made by turning over one-half of a 
circular cruat upon the other. 

• 3. A piece of white linen formerly worn 
by cavalry aoldiera over their stocks. 

4. An apprentice transferred from one 
msster to another to complete his apprentice- 
ship. 

5. The amount of basiness done or money 
turned over or drawn in a business in a given 
time. 


" The (um-oeer, however. Is generally very light"— 
Daily Chronicle. March 31, 1887. 

IL Print. : Sufficient copy to fill a column 
and a little more. 


“Yet do the dally papers, with the regularity of 
clockwork, anno in anno, m the 1st of October spitenrs, 
consider it their doty to their resdtrs to treet them 
to whet is technically ceiled s [um-CK-r-U, & oolumn 
aud s bittock— ou the topic of pheasants and the bat 
tue."— Field. Oct. 16, 1887. 

B. Ae adj. : Admitting of being turned or 
folded over; made to be turned or folded 
over : as, a turn-over collar. 

Turn-over boiler: A form of boiler In which 
the flues were turned over, the fire-box or 
furnace. It was one form of the gradual con- 
version of the old Cornish boiler into a more 
compact form. 

Tum-over-gear : 

Saw-mW : An application of machinery for 
hauling up logs from the saw-mill to the log- 
carriage, or turning the log on the carriage 
after slabbing one side. 

Tum-over table : A table whose top ia ao 
fitted to tiie supporting block or pedestal 
that it can he turned. up at pleasure; and 
thus, when out of use, it can be placed against 
the wall of the room, ao as to occupy less 
apace. 


tarn-pin, *. A plug for stopping the 
flow from the open eud of a. pipe; a tube- 
stopper. 


turn-plate, a. A torn-table (q.v.). 

* turn - poke, a. A. large game-cock. 

(Archceologia, iii. 142.) 

turn-ecrew, a. A ecrew-driver ; a ecrew* 

wrench. 


* turn-serving, a. The net or practice 
of serving one’s turn or promoting private in- 
terest. 

“And though now since choice goeth bettor, both In 
ebarch trad ooutmonwMlth ; yet luouey, &ud turn- 
sersing, and cunning carouses, aud importunity pre- 
vail too much.*'— Bacon: Letters, p. 12 . 

turn-table, a. 

1. Maihcay-eng. : A platform which rotates 
lu a horizontal plane, aud ia used for shifting 
rolling-stock from one line of mils to another. 
l>e vices common to all are the platform, which 
has one or more tracks of rails on Its upper 
eurfh.cn ; roliers on which It turns, gesring for 
rotating it, a centrai pivot ou wlucli it rotates, 
a circular track on which the rollers move, 
and solid foundations for this track and for 
the centred pivot. One common form con- 
sists of a platform, centrally supported on a 
series of frusto-conical rollers taming on 
arnia radially projecting from a collar, which 
revolves around the axia of the table. The 
apexes of the cone would, if they were com- 
plete, meet at a point iu their axis. They are 
interpoaed between two annular castings cor- 
respondingly bevelled, th© lower of which is 
fixed, and servea as a track, and the upper is 
attached to aud tnrau with the table. Flanges 
on the inner ends of the rollers prevent their 
being pushed outwardly by the pressure. In 
a modified arrangement, email conical rollers, 
turning between the large roli era and plates ou 
the ends of the anna which carry tnem, are 
substituted for the flangea. Adams’ turn- 
table floats In a water-tank. 


fate, fat, fare, $mldst» what, fill, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, . there ; pine, pit; sire, sir, marine; go, pSt; 
or, wore, work, wild, sdn; mute, cub, cure, ignite, cur. riile, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. Micro*.: A device npon which a slide Is 
held and revolved for tracing the circular 
cement-cells in which otyecU are placed lor 
examination. 


* turn-tippet, #. A turncoat. 

•'The priest*, for the most part, were double-faced. 
turn-tippet*. and flatterer*.' — Cratvnur : Confutation 
If Cnvrittm VerUi «*. 

turn-tree, «. 

Mining : A part of the drawlng-stowce or 
windlass. 


turn-up, «. 

1. An unexpected event or result, especially 
Of a favourable nature. (Slang.) 

••This doubtlea* canoed the fielder* to take * firm 
etand on the chance of a turn-up."— Daily Chronicle, 

Oot 19, 1884. 

2. In cards, the trump-card which ts turned 
fcce apwards on the table. 

•• You should play the tramp next in value to the 

tum-up.’-t'ield, Dee. 12, 18M. 

turn-wrest plough, $ . 

Husbaruiry : 

1. An English plough nf large elze, and 
without a mould -hoard, adapted to be drawn 
by four or more horses. 

2. A plough having a reversible ehare and 
coulter, so as to work both backward and for- 
ward, and lay the furrows in the same direc- 
tion. 


•turn'-a-b^t, t. (Eng. turn, and about.] . 

1. An innovator. 

“Our modern tumaboutt,"— Cachet : Lift of Wil- 
liam*, il. 80. 

2. Giddiness. 

"The turnabout end murrain twuhle [•d'W*" 

Syleetter : The Furiet, « 1 <\ 

Turn'-hto, s. [See det] The name of the 
discoverer. 


Turnbull’B blue, s. 

Chem.: Ferrous ferricyanfde prepared by 
precipitating a ferrous salt with potassium 
ferricyanide. (Watts.) 

turn' -coat, 8. [Eng. turn , and coat .] One 
who deserts hla party or; principles ; a rene- 
gade, an apostate. 

-The Chief Justice hlmwlf ttood *«h«t at the 
effrontery of thi* veual turncoat. —Moouulayt But. 
Eng., eh. Till. 

turu'-diin, *. [Australian name.] 

Anth-rop .: A small, 'fish-shaped piece of 
thin, flat wood, tied to a thong, aod whirled 
In the air to produce a loud roaring noise, 
whence it is sometimes called a buli-roarer. 
This instrument is oaed by the natives of 
Australia to call together the men, and to 
frighten away the women from the religious 
mysteries. The torndun is employed for 
similar pnrpoaea in New Mexico, 8uuth Africa, 
and New Zealand. In the Mvsteries of 
Dionysos the ancient Greeks used a kind of 
tumdun, which they called ooj*0<k (r hombos), 
probably identical with the u raystica vannus 
.UOCht" (Virgil: Gtorg. i. 166). 

" The conolusloa drawn by the ethnologist 1* toot 
this object, rolled Tumdun by the Australian*. U a 
very early *avage Invention, probably discovered and 
applied to religion* purpe#*# In r*rfoo» eeparmta cen- 
tres. and retained from the age of **T*gery lu toe my*, 
tic rltee of Oreeka and perhap* of Roman*. —Comhill 
Magazine, Jan., 1888, p. H. 


turned, pa. par. or a. [Torn, v.] 

«j[ To be turned. To ha rs turned of: To be ad- 
vanced beyond ; to have passed or exceeded. 
(Said of age.) 

- When turned of forty, they determined to retire 
to the conn try . "—A dd ito n. 

turned backwards, a. 

Bot. : Turned in a direction opposite to that 
of the apex of the body to which the part 
turned appertains. [Retrorse.] 


turned-house, s. 

Mining: A term used when a level,. In fol- 
lowing branches of ore, is turned out of the 
original direction. 

turned inwards, a. [Introrse.] 
turned outwards, a. [Extsorse.] 


• tur'-nep, «. [Turnip.] 


Turn'-er (2), a [See def.] The name of the 
person who first prepared the cerate and pig- 
ment 

Turner’s cerate, *. A cerate consisting 
of prepared calamine, yellow wax, and olive 
oiL 

Turner’s yellow, *. [Patent- yellow.] 

tur'-ner a, t. [Named by Linnaeus after 
Wm. Turner, Prebendary of York, who pub- 
lished a New Herbal in 1501, and died in 1568.] 
Bot.: The typical genus of Tumerace® 
(q.v.). Herhs or uuderahrubs, with more or 
less deeply-divided leaves, each with two 
glands at the base. Flowers generally single 
and axillary, rarely racemose and terminal ; 
calyx five-parted, coloured ; petals and sta- 
mens five; capsule one-ceiled, with three 
parietal placenta?, bursting into three pieces. 
From the West Indies and South America. 
The herbage of some species is aromatic. 
Turnera opijera is astringent, and is given in 
Brazil against dyspepsia. T. ulmijblia is con- 
sidered tonic and expectoraat. 

tur-ner-a -^S-se, *. pi* [Mod. let. tumer(a) ; 
hut. fern. pL adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Turoerads; an order of Hypoeynoos 
Exogena, alliance Violalea. Herbs tending to 
become shrubby, with simple or stellate pu- 
bescence. Leaves alternate, exatipulate, gene- 
rally with two glands on the petiole. Flowers 
usually axillary, their pedicel sometimes /co- 
hering with the petiole ; bractlets two ; calyx 
inferior, often coloured ; petals five, yellowish, 
rarely blue, inserted into the tube of .the 
calyx ; stamens five, similarly inserted ; styles 
three, more or less cohering ; ovary anperior, 
one -celled, with three parietal placent® ; 
ovules indefinite in number ; fruit a capsule, 
three-valved, one-celled, opening down to the 
middle ; seeds reticulated. From the West 
Indies and South America. Known genera 
two ; species sixty. (IAndley.) 

tur'-ner&d, *. [Mod. Lat turner(a ); Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PI.): The Turaerace®. (Lindley.) 

tur'-ner-ite, 8. [After C. M. Turner, of 
Rooksnest, burrey ; anff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A variety of Monazite (q.v.) occur- 
riag in small crystals associated with :adu- 
isria, Ac., in the D6p. da l’ls^ra, France, and 
also iu Switzerland. Hardness, above 4 0 ; 
lustre, adamantine ; colour, mostly shades of 
yellow ; transparent to translucent. 

Tur'-ner-itej, s. pi [Southcottians.] 

turn'-er-#, 8. [Fr. toumerie.] 

1. Tlie act of turning articles in a lathe. 

2. Articles made by turning In a istlie. 
‘•Tnnbridge . . . t* famou* for It* excellent turnery 

war*.’*— AMn : England Delineated. 

3. A place where articles Are turned in a 
lathe. 

* tur'-no#, e. [Tourney.] A tournameut. 

•• And If aught rise great bard* be*lde 
In *ago and »ole»m tunes have *ang, 

Of tumeyt, *ud of trophies bung." 

Milton : II Peneeroeo. 

tur-nl9'-i-d®, *.pZ. [Mod. Lat. genit. 

tumidU) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Omilh. : Bush Quails ; a family of Gallin- 
aceous Birds, ranging over the eastern hemi- 
sphere, from Spain, through Africa and Mada- 
gascar, and over the whole Oriental region to 
Formosa, then north again to Pekin, and 
south to Australia and Tasmania. They are 
small birds, with slender bodies, moderate- 
sized, rounded wings, with the first quill 
longest or the first three of equal length ; tail 
of from tan to twelve festhera. almost con- 
cealed beneath the tail-co verts ; beak medium- 
sized, straight, thin, high at cuimen and 
slightly arched at tip; nostrils covered with 
a amaii fold of skin; tarai long: toes three, 
sometimes four. 

turn -ing, pr. par., a., k s. [Turn, t>.] 

A. <& B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See' 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 


turn'-er (1), s. [Eng. turn, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who turns ; specif., one who turns 
articles in a lathe. 

" For wool, turner' * ware, and raefa other email 
thing*." — Strype : Eccle*. Mem. fan. IM7*. 

2. A variety of pigeon. 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who, or of that which 
turns. 

“ The turning of a weather board or tin cap upon 
the top of a chimney." — PcUey: Bat. TheoL. *h. xx. 

2. A bend or bending course ; a meander, a 


flexure, a curve; a deviation or divergence 
from a straight line or course. 

“Wo dlKonered 82 Island* lying al ncerc the land, 
being small and pleasant to the view, high ana hailing 
many turning* aud windings bet weeao them."--firacfc- 
luyt : Voyage*. liL 800. 

3. A phi 21 or point where a road or street 
diverges from another ; also, a road, lane, or 
street diverging from another. 

M Turn apon yonr right at the next turning.*— 
Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, U. 2. 

4. The act or operation of giving circular 
and other forms to wood, metal, bone, iron, or 
other substances, by causing them to revolve 
in a lathe, aod applying cutting instruments, 
so as to produce the form required; or by 
making the cutting instrument revolve, when 
the substance fa be formed is fixed. [Latbe.J 
In moatcase 9 , the substance to be formed re- 
volves on an axis, which is fixed. 

5. A process for smoothing throwa pottery, 
consisting in taming off the exterior surface 
of tlie partially dried vessels, which are In 
whst is cslled the green stste. The moistened 
surface of the vessel adheres to the top of the 
rotating disk, while the turner removes a long 
ribbon of clay by means of a cutting tool. 
This being completed, and the green handle 
cemented on by slip, tlie vessel is cut loose 
by a wire, and sent to be fired. 

6. (PI) : The chips detached in the process 
of turning wood, &C. 

.IL Technically : 

.1. 'Mil.: A manoeuvre by which an enemy 
or position Is turned. 

2. Obstetrics : [Version]. 

turning - bridge, s. A swing-bridge 
(q.v,)- 

turning-carrier, *. [Carrier, II- 

8 . ( 1 ).] 

tuming-eliisel, *. A chisel used by 
turnera for finishing work after being roughed! 
out by the gouge, 
turning-engine, s. A lathe, 
turning-gauge, s. An instrument to 
assist in setting over 'the tail-stock of the 
lathe, so that a given taper in a given length 
of work may be obtained. 

turning-in, s. The process of strapping 

• dead-eye ; that Is, bending a rope tightly 
around it in the ecoTe. 

turning-lathe, «. [Lathe.] 
turning-machine, *. A machine for 
turning boot-legp after the seams have been 
sewn and rolled. 

turning-mill, «. A form of horizontal 
lathe or boring-mill. It has a compound 
slide-rest and boring-bar. 

turning-off, a. A term used iu soap- 
nmking, when the soap piled in the ware- 
houses changes colour by exposure to the air. 

turning-piece, f. A camber top-board 
used as a centring for a discharging Arch. ^ 

turning-plate, *. 

1. A circular plate above the front axle, 
where the bed moves upon It as the carriage 
turns from its direct course ; a fifth wheel. 

2. A turn-table (q.v.). 

turning-point, «. Tlie point on or at 
which a thing turns; the point at which 
motion in one direction ceasea, aud motion in 
another, either contrary or different, begins ; 
hence, applied figuratively to the point oi 
state at which a deciding change takes place 
sa from bad to good, or from decrease to in 
crease, or their opposite. 

«• xhlu 1* too hour of your trial, too turning-point oi 
* XX *Longfrflow : Children of the Lord* Supper. 
tuming-»aw, s. A ecroli-saw (q.v.). 

turning-up, a. 

Bookbind. : Taking the round out of the 
back, while the fore edge Is cut. 

turning-white, a. [Albescent]. 

• turn'-lAg-ncss, s. [Eng. turning ; -n«ss.) 
The quality or state of turning ; tergiversa- 
tion. 

"So n*turo formed him, to *11 tumingnem ci 
ileffihts: that thcrajh no m*n had leas roodne**, no 
man could bettor find too place* whence argument* 
might grow of goodnw*. ' ' — Sidney. 

;tur -nip, * tur'-nep, 1 tur-neppe, a 

[Etym. doubtful. The latter element ia evi 
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dently A.S. n <kp sr a turnip, from Lat napus ; 
cf. Irish & Gsel. neip = a turnip. The former 
element is probably from Fr. tour = a wheel, 
to signify the round shape, as if it had been 
turned, from toumer — to turn (q.v.).] 

Bot., Agric ., Hort., £c. : Brassica Rapa, or 
B. Rapa depressa, formally made a distinct 
species of the genus, but reduced by Sir J. 
Hooker to a subspecies of B. campestris. It ia 
a biennial crucifer. The root ia an orbicular 
or oblong, fleshy tuber; the radicle leaves 
lyrate, hispid, not glaucous ; the lower stem 
leaves incised ; the upper cordate, ovate, acu- 
minate, ampiexicau], smooth, more or less 
toothed ; the flowera yellow ; the valves of 
the pod convex. In its undeveloped state it 
la found wild in cornfields in various parts of 
Europe, flowering from April to August It 
has been cultivated from the time of the 
Greeks aod Homans, aod the great develop- 
ment has been towards increased eize aud 
fleshiness. It has long beeu introduced into 
the United States, and is cultivated in fields 
and kitchen garde os, but is not an important 
crop. It has run into Beverai varieties, one 
of the best being tha early Dutch. It ts used 
as an ingredient in soups, broths, and atewa, 
and ia cut into figures for gamiahing. The 
early shoots may be boiled as greena, and 
are antiscorbutic. Turn! pa intended for feed- 
ing cattle, from December to February, should 
be sown from the middle of May to the end 
of June ; if they are designed to supply food 
till May, they are not eown before the latter 
part of July or tha beginning of August. 
They should be sown by a drill machine, 
which method not merely economises seed, 
bnt produces heavier crops. They succeed 
beat in light soil, consisting of a mixture of 
sand and loam. The rotation of crops pro- 
perly begins with turnipa, which clear the 
soil of weeds and furnish it with manure for 
other agricultural plants. 

turnip-cutter, a. A machine for slicing 
roots for animal feed. 

turnip-flea, turnip -Jack, *. 

Entom. : Haltica (or Phyllotreta ) rimorum. 
It owes its popular name to its leaping or 
skipping powers, but is really a very small 
beetle, with long and atroog hind legs and 
ample shining black wings, with two yellow- 
ish atripea down the wing cases, and ochre- 
ous iegs. It commits great ravages in turnip- 
fields by devouring the seed-lesvea as aoon as 
they appear above ground. The female lays 
her eggs on the nnder-aida of tha leaf, in 
which tha larva mines, and makea a tortuous 
gallery. 

turnip-fly, «. 

Entom, : A popular name for two insects 
which are quite distinct, and belong to differ- 
ent orders, but are both destructive to 
turnips. (1) Athalia centtfolia, a hymenop- 
terous insect, tha larva of which ia known by 
tha popular name of “nigger," on account of 
its black colonr ; (2) Anthomyia radicum, a 
two-winged fly of the family MnacidK*. Tha 
larvje live upon the roots of ths turnip, often 
doing great damage. 

turnip-jack, a. [Turnip- mu.] 
turnip- moth, a 

Entom. : A night-moth, Agrotis eegetum, the 
caterpillar of which feeda on the interior of 
turnips. The egga are laid in Juna on or near 
the ground. The caterpillar, when hatched, 
attacks not merely turnipa, bnt other culi- 
nary vegetables, such as carrots, cabbage- 
plants, mangel wurzel, radishes, and many 
other plants. It also eats garden flowera, ae 
the China Aster. The msture insect has the 
antennas strongly ciliated in the male, aimple 
in the female ; the fore wings are nearly square, 
in colour pale gray-brown in the male, darker 
in the female, the hind wings with spots and 
•hades of brown. 

turnip-radish, 

Bot. : A variety of Raphanus aalivus. [Ra_ • 
ish, Raphanus.] 

turnip saw-fly, *. 

Entom. : Athalia spinarum, about a quarter 
of an inch long, of a reddish-yellow colour. 
The larv® feed on leaves of turnipa and other 
cruciferous plants, to which they do great 
damage. 

turnip-shaped, a. 

BoL : Having the figure of • depressed 
sphere; napiform. 


turnip-tops, a. pL The young leaves 
and huds of the turnip, which are now used 
in many places as greens. They were formerly 
held in slight esteem. (See extract.) 

" Drowned puppie*. •tinldng ipraU, *U drenched In 
mod. 

Dead c*u, and tumlp-topt, come tamhliug dowo the 
flood. Swift : Dctcript, qf a City Shower. 

tur’-nlx, *. [From Lat. cotumix (q.v.),] 
Ornitk. : The type-genua of Turnicidae (q.v.), 
with twenty-three species, having the cha- 
racteristics and range of the family. They 
freoueot open plains, stony tracts covered 
with grass, or monntain aides, and are ex- 
ceedingly shy except at the breeding season, 
when they become extremely pugnacious, the 
hene being as jealous and combative as their 
mates, and some of the Asiatic species are 
trained, as flghting*cock3 were formerly in 
England. They neat on the ground under a 
tussock of grass, and the female lays four 
pear-shaped eggs. 

turn-key, •. [Eng. turn, and key.] 

1. A person who has the charge of the keys 
of a prison ; a warder. 

"The mere oath of a man who wu well koown to 
the turnkey* of tweaty gaol* w M not likely to Injure 
aoybody. — Macaulay : m$t. Kng., ch. xviiL * 

• 2. A tooth-key (q. v.). 

3. A contrivance for drawing stumps of 
trees from the ground. 

turn -pike, s. [Eng. turn, and pike ; ao called 
because it took the place of the old horizontal 
turnstile, which was made with four hori- 
zootsl pikes or arms, revolving on the top of 
a post. (Sfceof.)] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* I. A frame consisting of two bare crossing 
each other at right angles, and turning on a 
post or pin, placed on a road or footpath to 
hinder the passage of beasts, but admitting a 
person to pass between the arms ; a turnstile. 

“ 1 “ 0T « n P?» like a turnpike.”— Ben Jon - 

ton: Staple qf Newt, lit L 

2. A gats aet across • road to atop carriages, 
carts, Ac., and sometimes passengers, from 
passing till the toll for the repair of the road 
la paid ; a toll-bar ; a toll-gate. 

" B r thl» time they h*d reached the turnpike at 
Mile End .'-Dickens: Pickwick, ch. nil. 

S. A turnpike-road (q.v.). 

- The road U hy thi* mean* *o continually tom that 
tt ia one of the worat turnpike* round London.”— 
Defoe : Tour thro’ Great Britain. 

4. A winding atair; a tnrnpike-stalr, 

IX MiL : A beam filled with epikea to atop 

passage ; a chaval-de-frise. 

turnpike-man. *. A man who collects 
the tolls at a turnpike. 

turnpike-road, s. A road on which 
turnpikes, or toll-gates, ware established, by 
law, and which are or were formerly made and 
kept in repair by the toils collected from car- 
riages, carts, wagons, cat tie, A<x, which travelled 
on them. Many turnpike roade io the vicinity 
of cities have been converted into commoo 
roads, and the tolls abolished. 

"In contemplation of a turnpike. road," 

Cowper: Retirement, 10S. 

turnpike -atair, *. A winding stair, 
constructed around a central newel or post. 

turn -pike, v.t. [Turnpike, a.] To form, 
as a road, in the manner of a turnpike-road ; 
to throw into a rounded form, as the path of 
a road. 

tnrn'-slck, a. & *. [Eng. fum, and sick.] 

* A. As adj . ; Giddy ; vertiginous ; dizzy. 

"If a mao mm another tom ■wiftly aod lomr ; or if 
he look opoa wheel* that turn. himMsif waxeth turn, 
tick.'— Bacon, 

B. As subst. : A disease of sheep; gid or 
sturdy. 

turn-sole, turn'-sol, * torn-sole, a. [Fr. 
tovmcsol, from toumrr ~ to turn, and soldi — 
the sun. Named because the plant was sup- 
posed to turn its flowers towards tha sun.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) Euphorbia Heltoscopia . It is an annual, 
generally giahrous plant, with obovate leaves, 
serrate upwards, an umbel of five principal 
branches, trifld or bifid, and reticulated and 

S itted seeds. Its milky juice ia used to 
estroy warts. 

(2) Crozophora tinctoria, and the purple dye 
made of its inspissated juice. [Crozophora.] 


(3) The genus Heliotropium. (Loudon, Ac.) 

(4) The genus Heiianthus (q.v.), spec. H. 
a nnuus. [Sunf-lower.] 

2. Art: A blue pigment obtained from the 
lichen RoceeUa (RocceUa tinctorial also called 
Archil. 

turn -spit, s. [Eng. fum, and spit (IX a.] 

1. A person who turns a apit. 

" A place he will grow rich io, 

A turnspit la the royal kitchen." 

Swift: Miscellanies. 

2. A variety of dog, allied to the terrier, 
formerly employed to tnrn the apit for roast- 
ing meat in a kitchen, for which purpose they 
were attached to or enclosed in a kiod of 
wheel. [Tread-wheel.] The breed, which 
is now rare, arose from a cross of tha terrier 
with larger breeds ; the body long and heavy, 
with^ disproportionately ehort, aud generally 

turn -stile, s. [Eng. turn, and stile (2).] A 
post surmounted with four horizontal arms, 
which revolve as a person pushes by them. 
Turnstiles are usually placed on roads, bridges, 
or the like, either to prevent tiie passage of 
beasts, vehicles, or tha like, while admitting 
the passage of persons, or to bar a passage 
temporarily till toll is paid ; they are also 
frequently placed at the entrance to public 
buildings, or places of amusement, where 
entrance money ia to be collected, or where 
it la desired to ascertain tha nnmber of per- 
sona admitted. 

" A tttmstile la more certain 
Th an, la »Tent* of war, dime Fortone," 

Butler: Hudibras, L t. 

turnstile -register, s. A device for 
registering the number of persons who pass 
through a turnstile at the entrance to a toll- 
bridge or building, and serving as a check on 
the collector. 

turn -atone, *. [Eng. fum. V., and stone , *.] 

Omith.: A popular name for any of tha 
Strepailatioas; specifically applied to Strepsilae 
interpret, from its habit of turning over small 
stones on tha ses-ahore in search of its insect 
food. It Is very widely distribnted, being 
fouod in neariy every part of the globe, its 
breeding places being the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, in America, Asia, and E nr ope. The 
totai length is rather more than eight iaches i 
upper parts chestnut-red, with black spots ; 
lower parts white, part of neck and breast 
black. 

turn' - tall, •. [Eng. turn , and taU.] A 
coward. 

Tu-ro’-nl-an, a. & $. [Fr. Turonien. (Se# 
det)] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Tnrones, 
an ancient peopie of Celtic Gaul ; of or be- 
longing to Touroine, the modern name of 
their country, Tours, its great city, or tha 
rocks there developed. [B.] 

B. As substantive : 

GeoL : The French equivalent of part of the 
English L<ower White Chalk without flints. 

tur -pSn-tlne, «. [0. Fr. turbentine = turpen- 
tine, from Lat. terebinthinu $ — made from the 
terebinth- tree ; Gr. repe/3 tVOipo? (terebinthinos), 
from TtpifiivQositertbinthos) = terebinth (q.v.) ; 
Dut. tnrpentijn; Dan.,8w., & Ger. terpentin; 
Low Lat. terbentina.] 

Ord. Tjing. & Chem. : The name applied to 
turpentine-oil, and to the ernde oleo-resiooua 
juice which exudes from incisions in the bark 
or pines, flra, and other coniferons trees. The 
species which chiefly furnish common tur- 
pentine are Rinus palustris, P. Tceda , and 
P. Pinaster. Tha oleo - resin flowing from 
theta lias the consistence of treacle, ia of t 
pale-yellow colour, with a pungent odour and 
taste peculiar to itself. It altera much with 
heat and exposure. Strasbnrg turpentine is 
from Abies pectinata. [Chian-turpentine, 
Veni ce-turfenti n e. J 

turpentine-camphor, *. 

Chem. : A term applied, sometimes to the 
aolid monohydrochlorate, eometimee to ths 
eolid hydrate of turpentine-oil. (Watts.) 

turpentine-oil, s. 

I. Chem. : CioHjj. The volatile oil distilled 
from crude turpentine, and existing in tha 
wood, bark, leaves, and other parte of conifer- 
ous trees. These oils, according to the source 
from which they are cVtsined, exhihit con- 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, hor, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wq1£ work, who, s6n; mute, ctib, oiire, unite, cur, rflle, full; try, Syrian, te, ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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ilderahle diversities in thnir physical as well 
*3 in their optical properties. The several 
varieties when rectified are colourless mobile 
liquids, having a peculiar aromatic bnt dis- 
agreeable odour. They are insoluble in water, t 
slightly soluble in Aqueous alcohol, miscible in 
all proportions with absolute alcohol, ether, 
and carbon disulphide. They dissolve iodine 
sulphur, phosphorus, also fixed oils and 
resins. The two principal varieties are French 
turpentine - oil, from Pinus maritima , and 
American turpentine-oil, from the turpentine 
collected from P.palustris , of the Southern States. 
The former has a specific gravity of 0*864, boils 
at 101°, and turns the plane of polarization 
to the left. American turpentine-oil has the 
same specific gravity and boiling point, 
but turns the plane of polarization to the 
right. Both oils absorb oxygen from the air, 
and acquire powerful oxidizing properties 
front the probahle formation of an organic 
peroxide, Ci 0 H 14 O 4 . Turpentine absorbs 
chlorine with such energy as sometimes to 
set it on fire. It belongs to a group of vola- 
tile oils to which the namo of terpenes 
has been given. They are derived from plants 
of the coniferous and surantiaceous orders, 
yielding, for example, turpentine and lemon 
oils respectively. Turpentine-oil is of great 
importance in the arts, and ia epecially em- 
ployed for giving consistency to oil paints and 
varnishes, conferring on them drying pro- 
perties. 

2. Pharm.: In small doses it ie absorbed 
and act 3 as a stimulant, anti spasmodic, and 
astringent It produces diuresis, and com- 
municates to the urine passed a smell like 
that of violete. It can arrest hasmorrhage in 
ths capillary vessels. It ia generally ad- 
ministered as an enema to destroy taenia, 
ascarides, Ac., in the iuteatines. Applied ex- 
ternally, it is a powerful rubefacient (Garrod.) 

turpentine-shrub, s 

Bot. : Silphiu m terebtnthaceum , the Prairie 
Burdock, ft tall herbaceous plant with large, 
cordate, radical leaves, ana bright yellow 
fiowera. It is a native of North America, 
whence it was introduced into Great Britain 
in 1765. 

turpentine-tree, *. 

Botany: 

1. Pistacia Terebinthus . [Terebinth-tree.} 

2. Bursera gummifera. [Bursera.] 

3. Tristania albicans. (Loudon.) It is an 
Australian shrub of the Myrtle order. 

turpentine-varnish, a 

Chem. : A solution of resin in oil of turpen- 
tine. 

turpentine-vessels, s. pi. 

Bot.: Tubes formed in the interatlcee of 
tissue in the Conifers, and into which turpeu* 
tine or other secretions naturally drain during 
ths growth of these trees. (Treas. of Bot.) 

* tur'-pen-tlne, v.t. [Turpentine, s.] To 
rub with turpentine. 

tur'-pSth, s. [Ft. turbtth, lurbit; Sp. fur&if; 
Pera. turbed % turbid; Arah. lurtmnd; Hind. 
tarbud; Beng. terri ; Ssnsc. trivrit, fripuf.] 
Bot. A Pharm. : The root of Ipomcea Turpe* 
lhum y which ia found wild throughout India 
and Ceylnn to a height of 8,000 feet. The 
Sanscrit writers mention two varieties of the 
plant, a white and a black one. The flrat Ia 
unidentified ; the last la given by the natives 
of India aa a draatio purgative in rheumatic 
and paralytic affections. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Rep.) 

turpeth-mineral, «. 

1. Chem. ; H"gS0 4 *2Hg 2 0. Turbeth-mincral. 
Basic mercuric sulphate. A lemon-yellow 
powder obtained hy boiling mercuric sulphate 
with water, or by adding a solution of aodio 
sulphate to a hot dilute solution of mercuric 
nitrate. It la very slightly eoluble in cold, 
more ao In hot water, turns gray on exposure 
to the air, and when heated is resolved into 
mercuric sulphate and mercuric oxide. 

2. Paint.: A pigment of a beautiful lemon- 
yeilow colour, hut ao liable to change by the 
action of light or impure air, that notwith- 
standing it has bfeen sometimes employed, it 
cannot be used eafely, and hardly deserves 
attention. 

tur - pgth' - Ic, a. [Eng. turpethfin); *fc.] 
Contained In or derived from turpethin (q.v.). 


turpethic-acid, s. 

Chem. : QuHeoOis- An amorphous yellow- 
ish mass, produced by the action of bases on 
turpethin. It lias sn scid reaction and bitter 
taste, ia eoluble in water, and reanlved hy 
mineral acids into glucose and turpethollc- 
acid. 

tur'-pe-thin, «. [Mod. Lat. (fpomosa) tur~ 
peth(um); -in.] 

Chem. : C^HjtfOig. A purgative reain, ex- 
tracted from the root of Ipomcea Turpethum 
by alcohol. It has a browuish-yellow colour, 
is inodorous, insoluble in water and ether, 
aolnble In alcohul, and melts at 183*. In con- 
centrated eulph uric-acid it slowly dissolves, 
forming a red solution. 

tur-pS-tllSr-Ic, a. [Eng. turpeih(in) ; euff. 
-ol, -ic.] Derived from or containing turpe- 
thin. 

turpetbollo-acld, *. 

Chem. : C 16 H 32 O 4 . An inodorous substance 
prepared from turpethin by boiling with 
mineral acids. It crystallizes in slender micro- 
ecnpic needles, soluble in alcohol, elightly 
eoluhle in ether, and melts at 88 % decom- 
posing at a higher temperature. 

• tur'-pl-f^*, tur-pl-fle, v.t. [Lat turpis 
= disgraceful, and facio (pass. /£o) = ta make.] 
To calumniate. 

** Thu* turpifl* the reputation of my doctrine."— 
Sidney : Wanstead Play, p. «20. 

tur'-pln s. [A corrupt. of terrapin (q.v.).] 
A freshwater or laud tortoise. 

tur-ptn'-I-a, s. [Named after M. Turpin, a 
French naturalist and artist] 

Bot. ; A genus of Stsphyleacase. Inflores- 
cence in terminal panicles, calyx five-parted, 
petals five, inserted on a ten-lobed disk ; 
stamens five; filaments awl-Ahsped ; styles 
three ; fruit three-celled, each cell with two or 
three seeds. Treee or shrubs from the West 
and East Indies. The fruita of some species 
are eaten. The leaves of Turpinia pomifera 
are used In India as fodder. 

tur'-pla cau -^a, phr. [Lat = a disgraceful 
cause.] 

Scots Law : A base or vile consideration on 
which no action can be founded. Tliia would 
be called in English a “ consideration contra 
bonos mores" or against puhlic feeling. 

tur'-pi-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat turpitude = 
baseness, from turpis — base, disgraceful.] 
Inherent beaeneas or vileness of principle, 
■words, or actione ; foulness, depravity. 

"The turpitude of the drama became such aa muit 
astonish all who are not aware that extreme relaxa- 
tion la the natural effect of extreme restraint,”— 
Macaulay; Mitt. Eng., ch. JiL 

tur-quolse (as tur'-koise, or tur'-kwa§), 
tur-kois, •tur-kolse, # tur-cas, *tur- 
ky», a. [Fr. turquoise = a turquoise or Turk- 
ish atone ; prop. fem. of Turquois = Turkish, 
from ltal. Turchesa = a turquoise, from Low 
Lat lurchesia , from turckesius = a turquoise, 
from Turcus — a Turk (q.v.).] 

1. Min. : An amorphous mineral occurring in 
renifurm nodules and incrustations. Hard- 
ness, 6*0 ; ap. gr. 2*6 to 2*83 ; lustre, waxy to 
dull ; colour, eky-blue, bluish -green, apple- 
green ; streak, white ; rarely aub-trauslucent, 
mostly opaque. Compos. : phosphorio acid, 
82*6 ; alumina, 46*0 ; water, 20*6 = 100, whence 
the formula, 2Al 2 O 3 P0 5 + 5HO. Probably 

-the Csllai 3 , Callaina, and Csllaica of Plinv. 
A gem-stone much used in ancient times in 
Persia, and in pre historic times hy the ancient 
Mexicans under the name of chalchihultl. 
Originally found in Persia, where the best 
etonea for jewellery purposes are Btill ob- 
tained, although the locality of the Mexican 
chalchihultl has lately been discovered. One 
of the largest nodular masses preserved ia 
exhibited in the Mineral Collection of the 
British Museum (Natural History), South 
Kensington, which was obtained from the 
Emperor of China's Summer Palace. 

" Out apoo her! it vm my turgruoise : I had it when 
I was * bachelor.”— Shakttp. : Merchant of Venice. 
tlL L 

2. Hort . : A kind of olive, 

turr (1), s. [Native name.] 

Music: A Burmese violin with three strings, 

• turr (2), e. [Etym. douhtful.] 

Bot. : Ulex europceus. (Brit, A Holland .) 


tur-ree'-a, e. [Named after Turra of Padua, 
au Italian botanist, who died in 1607.] 

Bot. : A genus of Meliese (q.v.). Cslyx five- 
toothed, petals five, ligulste ; stamens united 
into s tube ; style one ; ovary with five, ten, 
nr twenty cells. Ornamental trees or shrubs 
from Southern Africa, Madagascar, Mauritius 
and the eastern parts of India. 

tur'-rSl, e. [Prob. a dimin. from Fr. tour— t 
turn.] A tool used by coopers. 


tur'-r^t (1), s. [O. Fr. tourette ; Fr. touret =a 
a small wheel.] 

Saddlery : The Barno as Terret (q.v.). 

“ The silvery turret t of hU harness.”— ZM Quince*: 
English Mail Coach. 


tiir'-ret (2), *tor-et, *tour-et, * tmr- 
rette, e. [O. Fr. tourette. dimin. from for, tur 
(Fr. tour) = a tower (q.v.).] 

1, Arch. : A small tower attached to and 
farming part of another tower, or placed at 
the angles of a church or publio huilding, es- 
pecially in the style of Tudor architecture. 
Turrets are of two kinds— such as rise imme- 
diately from the ground, as staircase turrets, 
aud such as are formed on the upper part of a 
huilding hy being carried up higher than the 
rest, as bartizan turrets. 

•• Now like a maiden qneea *he will behold, 

From her high turrets, hourly enitora come. 

Dry den : Annus Mir abilis. 

2. Bot. : Carex coespitosa. Perhaps the same 
as Turret In White’s Nat. Hist, of Selbomt. 
(Britten A Holland.) 

• 3. Mil. Antiq. : A movshle building of a 
equsre form, consisting of ten, or even twenty 
stories, and sometimes 180 feet high, usually 
moved on wheels, and employed lu approaches 
to a fortified place for carrying Boldiera, en- 
gines, ladders, Ac. 

4. Rail. : The elevated central portion of a 
passenger-car, whose top forms an upper 
story of the roof, and whose sides are glazed 
for light and pierced for ventilation. ( Amer .) 

5. Ordn. : A cylindrical iron tower, rising 
above the deck of a man-of-war, and made to 
rotate, eo that the guns may be brought to 
bear in any required direction. Moat vessels 
of war of any size are constructed on the 
turret-system. The first American vessel con- 
structed with & turret was Ericsson's Monitor; 
the first English were the Monarch (1866) and 
the Captain (IS67). 

0 lo itict, the Captain U beet described m * Prince 
Albert, with two turrets Instead of four, with the 
mute and Mils of a full-rigged *Ulp. aud with the 
lower upper deck protected from the aweep of the 
hy * forecaatle and poop *t either end. theee erection* 
being connected by mean* of * narrow platform 01 
flying deck, * twitching along above the turrets. It U 
unnecessary to enter further into details beyond the 
statement that the Monarch's sides bore 7-lucb 
armour, and her turrets s-iuch and 10 -lnch, while the 
Captain had S-lDch aod 7-1 Dch side annoor, with 
•-inch and Id-inch turret armour."— Brit. Quarterly 
Kevins, lvli. 114. {187ft) 

turret-clock, e. A clock adapted for 
an elevated position in a church or other 
tower. 

turret-gun, s. A gun specially adapted 
for use in revolving turrets of vessels. 

“ Haste must be supported, end the supports ob- 
struct the fire of the turret-guns to tome extent. — 
Brit. Quarterly Review, Ivli. 114. (1878.) 


turret-head, t The top or summit of 1 
turret 

0 Feir Margaret, from the turret-head. 

Heard, far below, the coursers* tread," 

Scott : Day of the Last Minstrel, iiL 1. 


turret-lathe, s. 

Metal-work. : A screw-cutting lathe, having 
a slide provided with a polygonal Mock or 
tnrret, having apertures in each face for re- 
ceiving dies, which are secured therein by 
eet-screwa. 


turret-ship, s. Au ironclad ship of war, 
with low eidea, and having its armament 
placed in a tower or turret which is capable 
of revolution, so as to bring the embrasure 
opposite to the gun, which Is pointed in any 
direction and temporarily unmasked while 
firing. 

** Not long after Captain Cola* wes authorlzad. In 
cou] unction with Messrs. Laird, of Birkenhead, to 
design another vessel, embodying his views of what s 
sea-going turret ship shoold be, and as the resalt the 
ill-fated Captain was ordered to be boilt ]nata yeai 
after the Monarch had been begun.”— Brit. Quarterly 
Review, Ivli. US. (187*.) 


tur'-r5t-Sd, # t<Jr'-rgt-tcd,a. [Eng. turret ; 
-ed.] 

1. Furnished with & turret or turrets. 

** A turreted man oriel hell." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. T. 


boll, poilt, cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, fcem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, ejist. ph- t 

-clan, -tian = shgn. -tlon, -slon = shun; -lion, -§lon = shun, -cions, -tlous, -sions = shfis. -hie, -Ole, *c- ■= b$l, deL 
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turrtbant— 1 Tuscan 




*2. Formed Ilka a turret; rising like a 
tower. 

"Take e turreted lamp of tin, in the form of a 
•quare ; the height of the torret being thrice as much 
as the leDKth of the lower part, whereupon the Umu 
eUndeth. — Bacon ; A at. Hitt, 

•tur'-ri-b&nt, «. [Turban.] 
tiir-ric'-u-late, tur-rio'-u-Iat-3d, a. 

[Lnt. lurricula, dimin. from turris — a tower 
(q.v.).] Resembling a tnrret ; having the 
form of a turret: as, a lurriculated shell. 

tfrr-ri-lep'-fts, «. [Lat. turris — a tower, 
and Mod. Lat. lepas (q.v.).] 

Palceont . ; A genns of Lepadldse, from the 
Upper Silurian rocks. Tha p<*unucla was 
fundshed with intersecting row* of plates, 
Which, when detached, are not unlike the 
ahells of certain Pteropoda. Barrande re- 
garded tha fossil (to which ha gave the name 
Flamulites) as the capitulum of a Lepadoid, 
in which the peduncle is wanting or rudi- 
mentary. 

tftr'-ri-lite, a. [Turrjlites.] Any indi- 
vidual of the genua Tnrrilites (q.v,). (lKood- 
Krard .* Mollusca, ed. Tate, p. 2U0.) 

tiir-ri-ll'-te^, a. [Lat. turris = a tower, and 
Or. XlOoe (lithoe ) = a atone.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Ammonltld®, with 
thirty-seven species, ranging from the Gault 
to the Chalk of Europe, .Shell sinlstral, 
spiral, whorls In contact; aperture often ir* 
regular. 


ttir'-rit-ed, a. [Eng. turret; td.) The same 
as Turriculate (q.v.). 

tiir-rl-tel'-la» a. [Mod. Lat, dlmln. from 
Lat, turris = a tower.] 

L ZooL: Tower-shells; the type-genus of 
Turd tel lid® (q.v.), with seven ty-three species, 
universally distributed, 
ranging from the lami- 
na lkn zone to a depth 
of 100 fathoms. Shell tumxtkllatsubsllata. 
turreted, many-whorled, 
and spirally eiriated; aperture small and 
ron tided, periston* thin ; operculum with a 
fimbriated margin. 

2. Palceont.: Fossil species, 172, from the 
Neoeomian onward. 


tiir-rl-t£l -11-dre, «. pi [Mod. Lat turri- 
telUfl); Lat fern. pL adj. euff. • idee .] 

1. Zool: A family of Holostomatous Gas- 
teropoda, with five genara. Shell tubular or 
spiral ; upper part partitioned off; aperture 
simple; operculum horny, many-whorled. 
Animal with a short mnzzla ; eyes Immersed 
at outer bases of the tentacles ; mantle margin 
fringed; foot very short; branchial plume 
single. 

2. Palceont.: They appear to have com- 
menced about the middle of the Jurassic 

S iriod, abounding lo the Tertiaries, and at- 
ining their maximum in existing seas. 

ttix-ri-tis, s. [Lat turritus — fortified with 
towers ; turria — a tower; because the leaves 
become gradually smaller upwards, so that 
the plant assumes a pyramidal form,] 

Pol : Tower-mustard ; a genus of Arahld® 
(q.v.), having tha pod elongated, compressed, 
and two-edged, the valves narved or keeled, 
the calyx nearly equal at the base. Turritis 
glabra (= Arabis perfoliata) Is a Crucifer, with 
its stem one to two-and-a-half feet high, with 
oblong, lanceolate, glaucous leaves, tha radical 
ones toothed or sinuate at the base, thacanlina 
ones sagittate ; the liowers yellowish-white, 
the pods long and erect. Found in Norfolk, 
Bull oik, and some other parta of England, 
flowering from June to August. 

tur'-tle (l), tui / -tur, ». [A.S., from Lat. 
Zurfur = a turtla-dova : a word probably of 
imitative origin, from the coo of the pigeon ; 
Gcr. turtel-taube = a turtle-dove ; Ital. tortora, 
tortola ; Fr. tourtre.] The same as Turtle- 
dove (q.v.). 

“ And of fair* Erltomort exuomple take, 

Th*t wm m trow in lore m turtle to her mete." 

turtle-dove, a. 

1. Omith.: Turtur communis , widely dis- 
tributed in tha warmer parts of the Old 
World, it Is a beautiful bird, of somewhat 
elendar form, a summer visitant to the aouthern 
and eastern countiea of England, arriving in 
May and departing in September. The male is 


about a font long, with (be head light bluiah- 
gray, tha back gray iah -brown, the scapulara 
and a mall wing-coverts black, with broad rust- 
red margins, the breast pale grayish -purple, 
the neck with two large black spots barred 
with white. Tha female is rather smaller, 
with similar plumage, but of duller tints. 
They feed on grain and vegetables, often fre- 
quenting fields of beans and peas. They make 
a slight, flat nest cf a few twigs, In which two 
gloasy, creamy-white eggs are deposited about 
the middle of May, and the parent birds taka 
turns at Incuhation, sometimes rearing two 
broods in a season. The note Isa soft, mourn- 
ful “ coo,” often uttered when the bird is on 
the ground. From its habit of pairing for life, 
and its fidelity to its mate, the turtle-dove 
has long been a symbol of conjugal affection. 

2. Script. : Heb. "dn ( tor), an onomatopoetic 
name from the cooing of the bird, generally in 
connection with njV ( yonah ) — dove,] Pro- 
bably either Turtur communis or T. risorius. 
The latter bird ia about ten inches in length ; 
tail short; general colour gray, tinged with 
red, upper parts greenish brown, with a black 
collar on the back of the neck. 

tur -tie (2), 9. [A corrupt, of Port, tartaruga ; 
Bp. tortuga = a tortoise, a turtle.] 

1. Zool.: The popular name for any species 
of the Cheloniid®. They may be distinguished 
by their long, compressed, fin-shaped, non- 
retractile feet, with the toes enclosed in a 
common skin, from which only one or two 
claws project. The carapace ie broad and 
much depressed, eo that when these animals 
are on shore, and are turned over -on their 
backs, they cannot regain the natural posi- 
tion. Large interspaces between the ex- 
tremities, or the ribs and portions of tha 
sternum always remain cartilaginous, eo that 
the carapace ia far lighter than in the Tor- 
toises. The head la large and globose, and 
cannot be retracted within the shell; it is 
covered above with symmetrical horny shields, 
end the jaws are armed with sharp, horny 
sheath* Turtles ara -marine animals ; their 
pinnate feet and light shell render them ex- 
cellent swimmers. They sometimes live at a 
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great distance from land, to which they period- 
ically return to deposit their aoft-aheiled eggs 
(from 100 to 250 in number) in the sand. 
They are found In all the Inter-tropical seaa, 
and sometimes travel into the temperate 
tones. The flesh and eggs of all the species 
are edible, though the Indian turtles are less 
valuable in this respect than those of the 
Atlantic. The most highly valued of the 
family is the Green Turtle (Chelonia viridis ), 
from which turtls-soup Is made. It attains a 
large size, eomctlmes from six to seven feet long, 
with a weight of from 700 to 800 pounds. The 
popular name has no reference to the colour 
of the carapace, which is dark olive, passing 
into dingy white, but to the green fat so highly 
prized by epicures. The Edible Turtle of the 
East Indies (C. virgata) Is also highlv prized ; 
but, according to Tennent ( Ceylon , L 180), at 
certain seaaoas they “ are avoided as poison- 
ous, and some lamentable, in stances are re- 
corded of death which was ascribed to their 
nae.” The Hawk’s-biU Turtle (C. imbricata), 
which yields tortoiseshell (q.v.), is alao prized ; 
but the flesh of the Loggerhead Turtle (q.v.) 
and of the Leather-back is of little value. 

2. Frequently used for turtle-soup (q.v.). 

“ Turtle and venison *11 his thoagots employ." 

Cowper : progreu q f Error . 220. 

3. Print. : The segmental plate in which a 
form is locked up in a rotary press. The 
column-rules are wider at the top than tha 
bottom, to hold tha type firmly, and are se- 
cured by screws. The edga of the side-stick has 


8 aeries of beveled projections, and is pressed 
against the forms by apiece having similarly 
beveled projections and worked by a screw. " 

H To turn turtle: [Turn, r., f 36.). 

turtlo-baok, e. The roofing or cover of 
a deck, curved so as to resamble the ahell of a 
turtle ; a hurricane-deck. 

"Fitted with platforms od her turtle Jack* fore sod 
aft,-— Daily Amt, F*b. 31, 1887. 

* turtle-footed, a. Slow-footed. 

’ • * Turtle-footed, peace. * ford 

turtle-head, a. 

Dot. : The genns Chelona (q.v.). 

turtle-shell, a. 

1. A beautiful species of Mu rex. (Goodrich.) 

2. Tortoiseshell. 

turtle-soup, a. A rich soup, In which 
the chief ingredient Is (or ahould be) the flesh 
of the turtle. It ia always served at state and 
civlo banquets. [Mock-turtle.] Sir Henry 
Thompson, in a paper read at one of t he Con- 
ferences connected with the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion held in London in 1888, stated that 
“conger eel, as few people seem to be sware, 
is the source of all turtle-eoup when at its 
best, the turtle furnishing only the garnish 
and the name." This statement gave rise to 
much correspondence at the time. 

turtle-stone, *. 


Geol : A popular name for a aeptarium (q.v.). 



tur'-tle, v.i. [Turtle (2), a] To fish or hunt 
for turtles. 


He oeawfowdly^oe* off oo * turning Bxpadltian.* 


tur'-tler, a [Eng. turtle), v. ; -er.] One who 
fishes or hunts for turtles. 


“Th# Jamaica turtlere vlait the** keys with good 
success. —Dumpier: Diecourte of Wind*, ch. iv. 


tur'-tllng, a [Turtle, v.] The act of hunt- 
ing for or catching turtles. 


* tur'-tur, a. [Lat.] 

• 1. Ord . Lang. : A turtle-dove. 

"A peyr* of turtur** *r twela cuivar brlddis."— 
Wydiffe : Luke iL 

2. Omith.: A genus of Columbid®, with 
twenty-ibur species, from the Paltearctic, 
Ethiopian, and Oriental regions, and Austro- 
Malaya. Bill rather slender, tip of upjter 
mandible gently deflected, nostrils at rase 
covered with two soft, tumid, bare substances ; 
tarsi rather shorter than middle toe, which ie 
longer than the outer; tail of twelve feathers, 
rather long, and considerably roonded or 
graduated ; wings rather long and pointed. 
[Turtle-dove.] 


* turvej, a pi. [Turf, a] 

tur'-war, a. [Native name.] A tanning bark 
obtained in India from Cassia auriculoto. 


Tus' -can, a. & a [Lat. Tuscanus; Ital. Tos- 
cano; Fr. Toscan .] 

A . As adj. : Of or pertaining to Tuscany in 
Italy. 

B. Aa substantive : 


1. Ord. lang.: A native or Inhabitant of 
Tuscany. 

2. Arch. : The Tuscan order of architecture. 

H Tuscan style of Architecture, Tuscan order: 

A style of architecture 
which originated In the 
north of Italy, on the 
first revival of the arts 
in the free cities, and 
.beyond which it h&e 
never yet travelled, ex- 
oept In some examples 
which were introdneed 
by Inigo Jonea in -the 
first church of St. Paul, 

Covent Garden, and by 
Sir Christopher Wren in 
porticoes at St. Paul 1 * 

Cathedral. ] t ia a sim- 
pler variety of the Doric (q.v.), with nnflnted 
columns and without triglyphs. 



Tuscanahrew, s. 

Zool. : Crocidura etrusoa, the smallest living 
mammal, measuring from the anout to the 
tip of the tail rather less than three Inches. 
Fur ashy red above, light ash-colonred be- 
neath, tail clothed with short hairs, with rings 


late, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wSt, here, camel, her, thore; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wolfl, work, whd, sou ; mute, cub, oure, unito, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, re, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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of longer whita hairs; esra moderate, pro- 
jecting from the fur. Foiled in the extreme 
aoath of Europe, from France to the Black 
Sea, and in the uurth of Africa. 

tus -cor, s. [Tusk.] A tusk or tush of a 
horse. 

tush, * twish, interj. [From the sound.] An 
exclamation indicating rebuke, contempt, or 
impatience ; psliaw I pish 1 

"Tilth. txy they, how ithonld Ood perceive it? 1* 
there knowledge in the Moat High 1”— I’tulm ixxiii, U. 

tush, s. [A softened fonn of (q.v.).] A 
long pointed tooth ; a tusk ; applied especially 
to certain of the teeth of horses. 

" Strong a* a sea-beast'* tushes, and a* whit*.* 

A. C. Swinburne: Tristram qf Lyonsste, L 

* tftshed, a, [Tusked.] 

tiisk (I), *tosch, *tosche, * tnsch, * tux, 

s. [A.S. tuso, tux; cogn. with O. Fries, tusk, 
tosch ; prob. for Itrwc = with the notion of 
double tooth, or very strong tooth, from A.S. 
titris = dou ble. (Sfoxi/.)] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. (PL): Two abnormally long teeth, pro- 
truding from the month, and constituting 
offi naive weapons. In the elephant, the 
narwhal, the dugong, Ac., these enlarged 
teeth are incisors, whilst in the boar, the 
wnlrns, the hippopotamus, Ac., they are ca- 
nines. 

'* Thin beast (when many a chief hie tusks bad slain) 
Orest Meleager stretched along the plaiu." 

Pop s : Homer ; Iliad ix. 861, 

* 2. The share of a plough ; the tooth of a 
harrow or the like. 

II. Technically : 

1. Carp. : The bevelled shoulder on the back 
of a tenon of a binding joist, to strengthen it 

2. Locksmith. ; A sharp projecting point or 
claw which forms a means of engagement or 
attachment Used in the parts of locke in 
which bolts, tmnblers, Ac., are thus provided 
bo as to be touched, dropped, raised, Ac., by 
the key directly or by intermediate devices. 

* tusk (2), s. [Torsk.] 

* tusli, v.i. [Tusk (1), s.] To gnash the teeth 
as a boar ; to ehow the tusks. 

*' Nay, now yoo puffe, tutk, and draw up your chin, 
Twirie the poore chain you run a feasting iu.” 

Ben Jonson : Epigram 10?. 

ttis’-kar, *. [A corrupt of Icel. torfskiri, 
from iorf=. turf, and skein = to out.] An iron 
instrument with a wooden handle, used for 
cutting peats. ( Scotch .) 

tvisked, a. [Eng. tusk (1), e. ; -ed-) 

1, Ord. Lang. : Furnished with tasks. 

" The tusked boar out of the wood 
Upturn* It by the root*." 

MiUon Psalm lxxx. 

2. Her. : Having tusks of such or such a 
tincture. (Said of boars, elephants, Ac.) 

tusk’ er, «. [Eng. fusfc (>), s. ; -er.), 

L An elephant that has ita tusks developed ; 
one of the males of the Aaistio species. 

"One of the finest tuskers any of thoee present had 
ever seen."— Field. Doe. 28,' 1885. 

2. A wild boar with well -developed tusks. 

11 A tusker who bad. however, no idea of running 
away."— ^cAo, Nov. iW, 1BST. 

tusk-y, a. [Eng. tusk (l), a ; -y.] Having 
tusks ; tusked. 

■‘The aear tndeuted hy the tusky boar.” 

| Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 888. 

tus sac, c. [Tussock.] 

tus'-seh, s. [Tosseb.] 

tus-scr, tiis' sore, ttisf-seh, s. [Native 
Indian name.] The silk spun by the Timer 
Silkworm (q.v.). The centres of the traffic are 
in Bengal, the Central Provinces, Berar, and 
the Nizam's country. There are generally two 
crops of the insect daring the year. The co- 
coons are purchased In May and June by 
the rcerera from those who have collected 
them from the jnngle ; the femsle cocoons are 
the larger. They are almost perfectly smooth, 
of a gray colour, with darker veins across 
the outer surface. When mature, the latest 
are aboat two inches long by one and a*qnarter 
hroad, those of average size about in inch end 
a-half long. The inner layer of the fibre la 
quite loose, forming a soft cushion for the 
Insect within. The Bilk, when obtained, has a 
glossy or vitreous look. It is now manu- 


factured In Europe es well as in India, being 
largely used for cloaks aad mantles designed 
for winter wenr. No kind of silk so closely 
Imitates seal-skin or is so durable. It Is used 
in uhe manufacture of Utrecht velvet, and 
has the rigidity requisite to render it a valua- 
ble material for carpets. ( Calcutta Exhib . 
Report.) 

tusser silk worm, s. 

Entom. : Antherea mylitta, a common Indian 
silkworm, which yields a rather coarse-look- 
lng, but very durable silk. It is wild through- 
out the low bills of the central tableland of 
Indie, being absent from the Himalaya moun- 
tains and from the alluvial plains. It feeds 
on many shrub® and trees. 

• tfis-sic -u-lar, a, [Lat tnssicularis, from 
tussis = a cough.] Of or pertaining to a cough. 

ttis-sl-l^gm'-e-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. tus- 
sitago , g*emt. tussilagin(is) ; Lat. fern. pl. adj. 

BUff. -«».] 

Bot. : A tribe of Tubuliflorae. Leaves alter- 
nate, all radial, broad ; outer flowera female, 
very slender, and tubular or lignlete ; florets 
of the disk tubular, usually bisexual ; anther 
cells not tailed ; arms of the style connate, 
pubescent, with bifid, couieal tips. (Sir J. 
Hooker.) 

tilS-Sl-la'-gd, s. [Lat. =s coltsfoot (see def.), 
from tussis = a cough, from the use of the 
plant ns a cough medicine.] 

Bot. : Coltsfoot ; the typiosl genus of Tussl- 
legineae (q.v.). Heads yellow, solitary, many- 
flowered ; receptacle naked-; involucre of &• 
single row of equal, linear scales ; florets of 
thB ray long, narrow, in many rows, female ; 
those of the disk few, male, both yellow ; 
pappus pilose ; achenes terete. Closely akin 
to Petasites, but differs by the pistillate 
flowera having a (sometimes minute) ligule. 
Only one known species, Tussilago Farfara. 
[Coltsfoot.] 

* tus'-sfs, s. [Lat.] 

Pathol : A cough, & catarrh. 

tus' -sle, * tils'-sel, * tus-tlto, s. [Tussle, v .] 
A struggle ; a contest ; a scuffle. 

" Doe* he wear hla head ? 

Because the last we »w here had » tussle.’ 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, xviiL 

tus’ sle, # tns-tle, Uus'-zle, v.L &f. [A 

variant of tousle (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To struggle ; to scuffla 

11 Did tustle with red-eyM pole-cat. " 

Percy : Heliques ; St. George for England. 

B. Trans. : To struggle with. 

" Mnxzle and tussle end hug thee. "—Fen Vitro ; Busts 
KodyU70S). p. 44. 

tus' - sock, tus' - suck, tils'- sac, s. [A 

dimia. from Dan. <izsfc = a tuft, a tassel; Sw. 
dial; tuss = a wisp of hey ; cf. Welsh turn, 
tusvry a wisp, & bundle.] 

1. A clump, a tuft or small hillock of grow- 
ing grass. 

" Both were constructed la thick tussocks ot course 
grass or mshee.''— Scribner's Magazine, Dec. 1878, p. l TO. 

2. A tuft or lock, aa of hair or the like ; a 
tangled knot. 

*' Such laying ot the hair In tussocks and tufts.*— 
Latimer. 

3. The same as Tussock-gbass (q.v.). 

4. The same &b Tussock-moth (q.v.). 

tussock-grass, «. 

Bot., <£c.: Vactylis cccspitosa (= Festuca Jlahd- 
lala), a grass forming tufts five to six feet high 
in the Falkland Islands, Tierra del Fuego,.the 
Straits of Magellan, Cape Horn, Ac. It was 
first discovered by Commereon In- the Straits 
of Magellan in 1767. Ita appropriate habitat 
Is the seashore, where it will grow" even on 
sand dunes. Either as green fodder or as 
hay, it is said to be unrivalled as food for 
cattle, horses, Ac. Pigs and other animals 
grub up the pweet roots, which they eat 
eagerly. It forms great tufts, remarkable for 
their size, being sometimes five or aix feet 
high, while the long, graccftilly curving blades 
are from five to eight feet long and an Inoli 
broad at )>aso. It has been grown with success 
in the Orkney Islands, the Hebrides, end other 
places near the sea where there is a peaty soil. 
The young shoots are boiled and eaten as 
asparagus. The Inner part of the etsm above 
the root Is soft, crisp, and has thB flavor of a 
hazel nut. It is often eaten by the Falkland 
islanders. It Is in danger of being exter- 
minated, from the avidity with which it is 


estsn by cettle and pigs, and is now confined 
to local patches in the shore regions. 

tussock-moth, s. 

Entom. : The genus Dasychlra, belonging to 
the family Liparidae. The anteume are crenu- 
lated in the female ; the fore legs are very 
hairy. The larva is very beautiful, with tufts 
of coloured hair down the back. 

tus'-s6ck~y, a. [Eng. tussock; -y.] Abound 
ing in or resembling tussocks or tufts, 

"We emerged oa tncte of tussocky gnus, inter- 
spersed here end there la perk-like ftuhtoa with 
clumps of trees."— Daily Telegraph, MmxcU ft, 

tus’ suck, s. [Tussock.] 
tus sore', s. [Tosser.] 

tilt, interj. [From the sound; cf. Fr. truts* 
tush, tut.] An exclamation denoting impa- 
tience, rebuke, or contempt ; tush ! pish I 

M Tut, this was nothing but an argunien t* 

Shakes /\ ; 2 Henry VI., L X 

* tilt, v.i. [Tut, interl.] To speak contemp- 
tuously and slightingly. 

" Tutting over the globe or the sun.*— Lyttan: Oa M* 
tons, hk. viii., ch. lit 

•tilt, s. [Etym. doubt fhL] 

1. An imperial crown of a golden globe, 
with a cross on it; a inouud. (Bailey.) 

2. A hassock. 

" P» id for * t ut tor him that draw es the bellewe* of 
the orgniues to sit Upon.” — Churchwardens' A emunts 
Of Cheddle, 1M7. 

*tu'-tage (age as Ig), «. [Lat. tutus = 
safe.] Tutelage (q.v.). 

* tu'-ta^rnSnt, s. [Lat, tutamentum, from 
fttfus = 6afe.] Protection, guardianship. 

m Ths holy crotse i* the true tutamtnt ’ 

Davies: Holy Hoods, jx 111 

tu-ta'-nl-a, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A white 
alloy for tableware, Ac. German : oopper, I ; 
tin, 48; antimony, 4. Spanish: steel, 1; 
tin, 24 ; antimony, 2. 

tu'-t8l-ag© (age as Ig), s. [Lat. tutela = 
protection, from tutus = safe ; tueor — to pro- 
tect.] 

1, Guardianship, protection. (Applied to 
the person.) 

" He »ohraitted withoot reluctxnce to the tutelage 
of ft couucil of war nomlunted by th* iord-lieuteuant*’' 
—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xvii. 

2. The state of being under a guardian or 
protector ; csre or protection enjoyed. 

tu -t^-lar, tu'-t£-lar-& a. [Lat. tvtelaris , 
from t utet a — guardianship, tutelage (q.v.); 
Fr. tutehire.] 

1. Guarding, protecting ; having the charge, 
care; or protection of a peraon or thing ; 
guardian. 

** Where w»at thoo then, »weet Churl ty? where then 

Thou tutelary friend of ludptee* meu ?” 

Cowper: Charity, 142, 

2. Tending to guard or protect ; protectivfiu 

*tu'-tele, s. [Lat. tutela.] Tutelage. 

"Hewnetohave the rnfefeuid ward of his children." 
—Howell : Letters, L 2, IS. 

tu'-tSn-&g, to-ten-age, * tu-tau-ago, s. 

[Hind.] 

1. A white alloy, of copper, 60 ; nickel, 19 J 
and zinc, 31, used for table-wara, &c. It re- 
sembles Packfong, Chinese white copper, 
albsta, and German silver. The alloy hss vnri- 
oui names and proportions of the ingredients ; 
a small quantity of lead or iron ia added in 
some formulae. 

2. Zinc or spelter. 

tu'-ti-or ^m (ti as shi), s. [Ecoles, Lat. 
tutiorismus, from tutior, compar. of Lat. tutus 
~ safe.] 

Church Hist. & Theology: Mitigated Rigorism } 
the doctrine which, while bolding that obedi- 
ence to the law is el ways the safer and better 
way, allows that an opinion of the highest 
intrinsic probability in favour of liberty mey 
sometimes be followed, [Rigohism.]. 

"The argument* adduced by its advocate* really 
tend to 7\ih'jri*m,"— Addis £ Arnold : Catfu Diet., p, 802. 

tu'-tl or-Ist (ti as shJ)» «u & *. [Eng. tv- 

tior(ism); -is/.] 

A. Ae adj. : Of, pertBining to, or guldfed by' 
the principles of Tutloriam (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. & Theology: A theologian ci 


boil, b6^; pout, jd’frl; cat, 9ell; chorus, 9 bln, bench; go, gem ; thin, tills; sin, 03; expect, Xenophon; exist* -mgr 
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tutmouthed—twang 


confessor who adopts, and is guided by the 
principles of Tutiorism. 

M may alao dismiss the opinion of the Rigoriat* 
oar Tut iorists.’— Addis ± Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. «02. 

tfit'-nnSilthed, a. [Mid- Eng. tote, toot ; A.S. 
tdtian=z to project, and Eng. mouthed.] Having 
a projecting under jaw. 

"Broncsu: Tut-mouthed, gag- toothed."— Littleton: 
Lot. Diet,, it. Broncu*. 

tilt-nose, * [Tutmouthed.] a snnb nose. 
{Prov.y 

tu'-tor, * tu’-tour, t. [Fr. tuteur, from Lat 
tutorem , accus. of tutor = a guardian, from 
tutus = safe, for tuitus, pa. par. of tutor — to 
look after, to guard ; Sp. & Port, tutor; ltaL 
tutore.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A guardian ; one who has the care or 
charge of a person or thing. 

2. One who has the charge of instructing 
another in various branches or in any hrsnch 
of learning; a teacher, an instructor’; eapec., 
ft private instructor. 

“No science is sc speedily learned by the noblest 
genius without • tutor.'— Watt*. 

3. In English Universities, one of a body 
attached to the various colleges or halls, by 
whom, assisted by lecturers, the education of 
the students is chiefly conducted. They are 
aelected from the fellows, and are also re- 
sponsible for the general discipline of the 
students. 

4. In American Universities, a teacher sub- 
ordinate to a fellow. 

IL Scots Law : The guardian of. a boy or 
girl in pupilarity. By common law a father 
is tutor to his children. Failing him, there 
may be three kinds of tutors: a tntor-nomi- 
nate, a tutor-at-law, or a tutor-dative. A 
tutor-Dominate is one nominated in a testa- 
ment, Ac., by the father of the child or 
children to be placed under guardianship. A 
father may nomiData any number of tutors. 
A tutor-at-law is one who acquires hie right 
by the mere disposition of law, in cases where 
there is no tutor-nomine te, or where the 
tutor-nominata is dead, or cannot act, or has 
not accepted. A tutor-dative Is one named 
by the sovereign on the failure both of tntors- 
nominate and tutors-at-law. 

til - tor, v.t. [Tutor, ».) 

* I. To have the guardianship, care, or 
charge of. 

2. To instruct, to teach. 

“ She tutor * d iomi In Daedalus’* ext, 

And promised they ehoald act hit wild gooee part.” 
Cowper: Anti- The lyphthora. 

3. To train, to discipline, to correct. 

“ Giro torrow let re twhlle to tutor me 
To this tuhmiteion.” Shake sp. : Richard 11. ir. 

• tu- tor -age (age as Ifc), s. [Eng. tutor, 
c. ; -age.) The office, occupation, or authority 
of a tutor or guardian ; tutelage, guardian- 
ship. 

** Children care not for the oompany of their parents 
or tutor*, and men will ctre let* for their* who would 
make them children hy utnrping • tutorage .'' — Govern- 
ment of th* Tongu *. 

• tu - tor - ess, s. [Eng. tutor , s. ; -ess.] A 
female tutor ; an instructress, a governess. 

" Fide lit thill be your tutore **." Moor*: Foundling. 

tn-tbr-l-al, a. [Lat tutorius , from tutor = 
*a guardian.] Pertaining to or exercised by a 
tutor or instructor. 

“ The heed hiu no active tutorial dntle *." — PeU Mall 
Gazette, July U, 1684. pi ft 

• tu'-tdr-I$m, s. [Eng. tutor, a. ; -tm.] The 
office, state, or duty of a tutor or tutors ; 
tutorship. 

*tu'-tor-l& a. [Eng. tutor, s. ; dy.] Per- 
taining to, suiting, or like a tutor ; pedagogic. 

“The Earl . . . *m not « little tutorly in hit 
Majesty 4 * affair*."— North : Bxamen, p. 45A 

tu -tor-ship, a [Eng. tutor, s. ; ship.) 

1. Guardianship, charge, care, tutelage. 

"He that thould grant a tutorship, restraining hit 

(rant to tome one ctrtaine thing* or caute, should doe 
out idely."— Hooker: Eoclet. PcdUy, hk. | 60. 

2. The office of a tutor or private instructor ; 
the office of a college tutor. 

• tu'-tbr-^, * tn-tor-le, t [Eng. tutor, s. ; 
•y.) Tutorage, instruction, tutelage. 

"The guardianship or tutorie of • king expired 
toonrr than of another prluate person . Jlolinshod : 
Bid, Scotland (an. 1534). 


# tu'-tresa, * tu'-trlx, *. [Eng. tutor ; -ess ; 
Fr. tutrice, from Lat. t uti-iccm, accus. of tutrix 
= a female guardian.] 

1. A female guardian. 

2. A female instructor ; a tutoress ; a gover- 
ness. {Lit. <t jig.) 

" Rouen, Geneva, and Pita have been tutreuu of all 
I know."— Ruskin, In St. James'* Gazette, Feb. 8, 1884. 

tut san, s. [Fr. tou- 
tesaine ss all heal, 
from tout (Lat. totus 
= whole) and sain 
(Lat. *anus)= sound.) 

Botany : 

1. Park leaves; 

Hypericum, Androsae- 
mum = Androscemum, 
officinale. The stem, 
which is about two 
feet high, is shrubby, 
compressed ; the 
leaves large, eessile, ovate, the cymes terminal 
with large flowers, the fruit fleshy, and resem- 
bling a berry, especially when unripe. Found 
in hedges and ahrubby places, eapecially in 
Ireland and the weat of Scotland ; not so 
common in England. 

2. {PI.) : The Hypericacese. {Lindley.) 

" The healing tutsan then, and plantane for • tore." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a ia 

tut ta, a. [Ital., from Lat. foftts= whole.] 
Music: All, the whole ; tutta forza, (he full 
power or force ; tutto area, the whole length 
of the bow. 

tuf-ti, a. & a. [Ital,) 

A- As substantive : 

Music: 

1. A direction that every, performer la to 
take part in the execution of the passage or 
movement. (Opposed to solo or soli.) 

2. Tn a concerto, a directiou for the orchestra 
to play while the solo instrument is silent 

B. As adj : Applied to a passage in which 
ali the voices or instruments are employed ; 
in a concerto, used of a passage when the 
solo instrument la eilent 

Tiit'-tle, s. [The astronomer who discovered 
the comet.) (See etyra. and compound.) 

Tuttle’s comet, a. 

Astron. : A comet, the orbit of which is 
identical with that of the August meteors. 

tiit-t^, *. [Etyra. donhtfUL] 

1. The flower of Prunus Ccrasus. {Chiejly 
in Dorsetshire.) 

“A phial of roM-water. and powder of tatty."— 
Taller, No. 26ft 
• 2. A nosegay. 

"She can wreathe* and tuttyc* mete." 

J. Campion, in English Gamer, ill. S83L 

tft-whlt' tu'-whod', ». [From the eound.) 
The cry of the owl. 

“ The tuwA to are lulled I wot. 

Thy tuwhoos of yesternight. * 

Tennyson : The Owl, second tong, 

tilt'-work, s. [Etym. of first element doubt- 
ful ; eecond, Eng. work.) 

Mining : Dead -work. [Dead, B. II.) 

tiit'-work-er, s. [Eng. tutwork; -er.) 

Mining : (See extract). 

" The labour underground- 1* performed by two 
cltttet of men, the tutsoorker* and trihutera. The 
former are those who execute work hy the piece, gene- 
rally calculated by the fathom .” — CautUs Technical 
Educator, iii. 54. 

tiit'-work-man, a. [Eng. tutvmk; mas.) 
Mining : A tutworker (q.v.). 

tu-yere' (or ss twe'-yare), s. [Fr., akin to 
tuyau = a pipe; cf. Dut. fuif; O. H. Ger. 
tuda ; Dan. tud = ft pipe,] 

MetalL : A name formerly given to the open- 
ing in a blast furnace to admit the nozzle of 
the blast-pipe, as well ss to the nozzle itself, 
bnt now applied to the blsst-pipe. A tube 
having a conical end, with its appurtenances 
for regulating and directing a current of air 
upon the metal In a emelting furnace or forge. 
The tuyeres of the Bessemer convertor are 
perforated blocks of fire-brick set in the floor 
of the retort, and affording passage for the air 
into the mass of liquid roetal above. [Water- 
tuyere.] 

* til*, a. [Ct fuxaocfc] A lock or tuft of hair, 
or the like. {Dryden : Persius , iv. 90.) 



TUTSAN AND FRUIT. 


* tuz-zi-miix'-jd-o, *. [Cf. ft«.] A tux; a 
tuft. 

" Another commanded to remove the tuzsimuxzio* of 
flower* from hi* fee to. and to take the branch of life 
£otof hi* hand. "—Trmcncue qf the Christian Religion, 


m twa, twae, a. [Two.] (Scofcfc.) 

swig. Hi gang too ; for between the fwa o’ **, 
we U h*e w&rk enough?— £c©« ; Antiquary . ch. vit 

twa-lofted, a. Two-storied. (Scsfcft.) 


twad'-dle, * twat'-tle, * twa-tle, v.t. & i. 

[A variant of tattle (q.v.).J 

A. Trans.: To chatter or speak unmean- 
ingly. 

" No gloaring fthle I twattu. n 

Stanyhunt : Virgil ; <£neid it 

B. Intrans. : To talk unmeaningly, tc 
prata, to chatter. 

"„V*jrnelye toe t wattle' 

Many hurst : VirgU ; Atnsid ir. 

twad'-dle, * twat-tle, s. [Twaduli, r.) 

1. Unmeaning talk, ailly chatter, noosense. 

"The peuoy cockney bookseller, pouring cudleu 
volume* of teutlmeutai twaddle. Thackerary : Eng- 
lish Humourist*, lect. V. 

2. A twaddler. 

" The devil Uke the twaddl* f—Soott : 8L Ronan * 
Well, ch. xxx. 


twad'-dler, s. [Eng. twaddUj), v. ; -«r.] One 
who twaddles ; one who prates or talks in a 
weak or silly manner ou commonplace sub- 
jects. 


"A laugh «t the style of this ungrammatical 
Iwaddler7-Dickent: Pickwick, ch. IL 


twad'-dlmg, * twat'-tling, a. & t. [Twad- 
dle, v.] 

A. As adj. : Talking, or given to talking, in 
a silly manner ; chattering ; prating. 

B. As subst. : The set of one who twaddles ; 
empty, silly talk ; nonsense. 

"You keep tuch • twattlinq with yon and your 
bottling. *' — Sw\ft : To Dr. Sheridan. 


twain* * twalne, * tuayn, *twei* *twele* 

* twel-en, * twelgho, * tweine, * twey, 

* twey-cn, *twcyn, *tweyne, a. & s. 

[Prop, masculine, while two la feminine and 
neuter; but this distinction was early dis- 
regarded. A.S. twegen, masc. nom. and acc. ; 
twegra, genit. ; twam, dat. ; cogn. with Dan, 
to, tvende; Goth, fieaim, dat. of ftmi=two; 
fuxi7Js, twos, twa, accus. ; Ger. zwten ~ two 
(mssc.); O. H. Ger. zwlni,] [Two, Twin.] 

A. As adj. : Two (now used only in poetry). 
** He wote well thxt the gold It with us twey** 

Chaucer: C. T. t 12,76ft 

B. As subst. : A pair, a couple. 

" Tweyn* In • bed the foon th&ll be taken and the 
tother left,”— Wy cliff e : Matthew xxlv. 

% In twain : In two, asunder. 

" When old winter ipllt the rockt ht twain * 

Dryden : VirgU ; Georgia Iv. *01 

twain-dond, ». 

MeUorol. : The asme as Cuhulo-stbatus 
(q.v.). 

twoit, twalte (I),*?. [Etyra. doubtful.) 

Ichthy. : Alosa Jlnta. [Shad, 8, Twaite- 

6 HAD, TWAITE.] 


twaite (2), s. [Th WAITE (1), a.] Wood land 
grubbed up and converted into arable laud. 


twal* twall, a. [Twelve.] Twelve. {Scotch.) 

"You would give your fxir bounds &nd biurony for 
• tqrnvre jrwrd of rock th»t would be dry for twal 
hour*."— Scott: Antiquary, ch. vlL 

twal'-p^n-nle^, s. [Scotch twal=. twelve, 
and Eng. p«nnt«.] One pen Dy sterling, Iquiv- 
aleut to twelve pence of ancient Scottish cur- 
rency. (Scoff ; Heart of Midlothian, ch. iv.) 

twal'-pgn-ntf, 4 twaT-pSn-nie, a. [Twal* 

pennies.] Worth twelve pence of ancient 
Scotch currency, 

twalpennie worth, s. A small quan- 
tity, a pennyworth. {Scotch.) 

" And while* twalpennieseorth o’ n»ppy 
Can make the bodies unco happy. 

Bums: Twa Dog*. 

tw&ng, * twangue, v.i. & f. [Of imitative 

origin ; cf. ton^ (2X s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To sound with a quick, sharp noise ; to 
make the ringing sound of a tense string. 

" To *how 

An archer’* art, and boast* hi* twanging bow." 

Dryden: Virgil: Alnsid r. MS. 

2. To be uttered with a sharp or nasal 
sound. 


ate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w^lf, work* who, sdn; mute, eiih, cure, pnite, cur. rdle, fill; try, Syrian. 89, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 


twang— twelve 
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3. To play on a stringed instrument. 

•• When the harper twangeth nr elugeth a 

the oom panic muit be w blxt." — H olinshed .' Descrip- 
tion of Ireland, ch. viii. 

4. To give out a clear, ringing sound, as 
that of a trumpet. 

•< Hark 1 tie the twanging hora^o'er^on de^hridge," 

B* Transitive : 

] To cause to sound with a sharp, ringing 
noise, as hy pulling a tense string and sud- 
denly letting it go. 

2. To utter with & sharp, shrill, or nasal 
tone. 

»* a thoneand name* are towed Into the crowd : 

»m y , 

• u To fo o/ twanging : To go well or h»p- 

pQy ’ " H»d he died. 

It *“"SfSXT l&.AcHr.U.t 

twiing (1), «. & inter], [Twaso, ».] 

A, As substantive : 

1 . A sharp, quick sound, as of a string 
drawD tense, and then suddenly let go. 

" The threw forged etring 
Did fire ft mighty twang." 

Chapman : Homer ; Hiad It. 

2. A sharp clear sound as of a trumpet or 
horn. 

“ A cheer and • twang of the horn."— Field, Sept 25, 

UN. 

3. An affected modulation of the voice ; a 
nasal sound. 

•• Hi* voice wat aometbiag different from the human, 
haring a little twang like that of atring.mualc. - 
Search : Light qf tfatuTe t toI. ll< pt» ch# xxliL 

B. As inter). : With a sharp, quick sound, 
as that made by a bowstring. 

“ There’* one, the be«t in aU mj qolrer, 

Twang l thro’ hi* very heart *nd liver. 

Prior : Mercury * Cupid. 

twing (2), «. [Tan-o (1), *.] After-teste; a 
disagreeable flavour left in the month. 

" Though the liquor waa oot at all Impaired tberehy 
in aubetanoe or virtue, It might get aorao twang of 
the vesaeL" — SearcA.* Light gf Nature, vuL it, pt it, 
ch. axlii. 

* twAri -gle, v.t. & t. [A freqnsnt. from twang, 
v. (q.v.>J 

A. Intrans. : To twang. 

" Sometime# a thouaand (wangling initrumenta 
WU1 hum about mine ear*." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ill. t 

B. Trans. : To twang. 

hi* guitar."— 


“The youog Aodrea . . . twangles 1 
Thackeray : Shabby-Genteel Story, ch. 11. 

tw&n'-gle, s . [Twanole, v.] A twsngliDg 
sound; a twang. 

twAn'-gling, a. [Twanole, v.] Twanging, 
nuisy. 

* tw&rik, «. [Twank, p.] A twang. 

* twAilk, v.t. [A word imitative of s sharper 
and more abrupt sound than twang.] To 
twang ; to cause to make a sharp twanging 
aonDd. 

•* A freeman of London ha* the privilege uf disturb- 
ing a whole *treet with twankingot a hra*» kettle. — 
Addison. 

tw&h‘-kay, a. [Chin. = lit. beacon brook 
A sort of green tea. 

*twa$» [A common contraction of it uxw.] 
Xwa'-sdme, a. & «. [Twosome.] (Scotch.) 

* twat -tie (1), i hi . & t . [Twaddle.] 

A. Intrans. : To talk mnch and sillily ; to 
prate, to twaddle. 

"The apostle Faul flod* fault with a certain *ort uf 
women who were prattlers, which woold go from 
house to house, twattting, and bubbling unt frothy 
■peech that wm good for ao thing."— What* ley : Re- 
demption of Time, p. 16. (1«S4.) 

B. Traits. : To talk or utter idly. 

twat'-tle (2), v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To pet, 
to make much of. (Prop.) 

•twat-tle, $* [Twattle (1). *0 Twaddle, 
nunsensa. 

* twat'-tier, s. [Eog. twattlifi ) (1), v. ; -er.] A 
twaddler. 

* tway, o. & s. [Twain.] 

In tway: In twain, in two, asunder. 

“ It clove hi* plumed crest in tway." 

Bpenser : F. <i., II. vL A 

tway-blade, twy-blade, «. 

JBoU : Listens ovata , a British orchid, about 


afoot high, having two ovate, elliptic, opposite 
leaves, whence its popular name. Flowers dis- 
tant upon the spike, yellowish green. Foundin 
the north of England, &c.,in woods and moist 
pastures. The allied L. cordata , with stems 
three to five inches high, and a few very email 
spiked greenish-brown flowers, is called the 
Lesser Tway-blade. It occurs on mountain 
sides and on heaths in Scotland and the north 
of England. * 

tway-coned, a. Having two cones or 

peaks. , „ « 

“1 wonld tcalfl the tway-coned Ben. 

Blackie : Highlands t Islands, p. W. 

•tweag, v.t . [Tweak.] 

• tweag, *tweague, s. [Tweaq, v.] Dis- 
tress, perplexity. 

"TbU put the aid fellow la * rare tweaguef—Ar. 
buthn t : Hist. John Bull, pt. iL 

tweak, * tweag, Uwick, *twikke, v.t. 

[AS, twiccan , twiccian (Soniner); cogn. with 
Low Ger. twikken = to tweak ; Ger. twicken — 
to pinch, to nip ; zwick = a pinch. Twitch , v. 
is a softened form.] To twitch ; to pinch and 
pull with a sudden jerk. (Said most fre- 
quently of the nose.) 

’ "Qoothhe, 

Tweaking hi* now. ‘you ere, gre*t eir, 

A Mlf-deuying conqueror. 

Butler: Hudibras, pt L, 0. 1 

tweak, • tweag, «. [Tweak, v.] 

L A sharp pinch or pull ; a twitch. 

- No pwlon so we*k, hut give. Itj^twen^ ^ 

•2. Distress, trouble, perplexity. 

*3. A prostitute. 

“ Thf.Q 

Bushed * tweak in gesture flaunting." 

Drunken Bamaby . 

•4. A whoremonger. 

tweed, s. & a. [Usually derived from the 
name of the river which falls into the sea 
at Berwick. It is said, however', that some 
cloth called on an invoice tweels, or tweeted , 
that fs, woveu diagonally, having been sent 
to London, the word, which was hlotted or 
imperfectly written, was misread Tweed , and 
as the cloth was manufactured in the valley 
of the Tweed, and the designation tweed was 
consequently an appropriate one, it was al- 
lowed to stand, even after the error had been 
detected. (Weekty Times , Feb. 21, 1875.)] 

A. As substantive : 

Fabric: A light, twilled woollen fabric for 

men’e wear, with an unfinished surface. Two 
colours sre generally combined In the same 
yarn. The best is made of all wool, but in 
inferior kinds shoddy and cotton are also in. 
troduced. 

B. As adj. : Made of the cloth so called. 

•twee'-dle, v.t. [Etym. doubtful; prob. 
allied-to twiddle or twaddle (q.v.).] 

1. To handle lightly ; to twiddle, to fiddle 
with. 

2. To wheedle, to cajole. 

“ A fiddler brought in with him a body uf loaty 
young fellow*, whom he h*d tweedled into the service. 
—Addison. 

twee'-dle, s. [Etym. doubtful,] A sound, 
such as is made hy s fiddle. 


twee -die-dee', *. [Tweedlb, s, Tweedle- 

DUM.J 

twee-dle-ddm', s. [Tweedle, s.] A word 
nsedonly in the phrase, the distinction betweeu 
tweedledum, and tweedledee. The suggestion 
is that the only difference between th i two is 
In eonnd— a distinction without a difference. 
The expression arose in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when there was a dispute between the 
admirers of Bononcini and those of Handel, 
as to the respective merits of those musicians. 
Among the first were the Duke of Marlborough 
and most of the nobility ; among the latter 
the Prince of Wales, Pope, and Arbuthnot. 

“ gome say, oom pared to Bonocdnl, 

Tb»t Mynheer Hand elk hut * cdnoy 
Others *verth*t he to Handel 
1* scrcoly fit to hold * candle. 

Strange all thl* dlfferenoo *hould be 
Twixt tweedledum and tweedledee.' 

J. Byrom, 

t tweeg, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : One of the popular names nsed in 
America for the large salamander, Menopoma 
alleganiensis. [Menopoma.] 

tweel, v . t . [Twill.] 
tweeled, pa. par. or a. [Twilled.] 


'tween, prep. [See def.] A contraction ol 

between. 

tweer, s. [Tuyere.] 

* twee$e, * tweeze, s. [Tweezers.] A case 
of instruments. 

“I have sent you ... the French lever and tweese* 
yun writ for."— Howell : Letters, bk. L, let. 17. 

* tweez'-er, s. iTweezers.] 
tweezer ease, s. A case for boldiDg ox 

carrying tweezers. 

M There beroe*’ wlU are kept In poud’rou* rusee. 

And beaux’ in *nuff- boxes and tweeter-cates." 

Pope : Rape Of the Lock, v. 116. 

tweez'-ers, «. pi. [The word does not now 
occur in the singular. A tweeser , or twtezer , was 
an instrument contained in a tweese (q.v.). 
Tweezers is thus fur tweeses, a double plural ^ 
from twee, from O. Fr. estuy (Fr. itui) ~ a case 
of instruments, a sheath.] 

1. A delicate kind of pincers with two 
fingers, adapted for grasping hairs. Used 
among almost all nations, especially among 
those who eradicate the beard. 

"And there bought me a pair of tweezers, cost m* 
H*"— Pepyt : Diary, 1662. 

2. A Burgeon’s case of Instruments. 

•twel-fold, a. [Mid. Eog. twei= two, and 
/old.] Twofold. 

* twelne, * twey, a. or s. [Twain.] 

twelfth, * twelfte, a. & s. [A. 8. twelfta.} 
[Twelve.] 

A# As adjective: 

1. The second after the tenth ; the ordinal 
of twelve. 

"He found Eliiha plowlug with twelve yoke o* 
uxeo, ood he with the twelfth :'- 1 Kingt xlx. 19. 

2. Being or constituting one of twelve equal 
parts into which anything ia or may be 
divided. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord . Lang. : One of twelve equal part*. 
Into which anything is or may be divided. 

2. Music : 

(1) An interval of twelve diatonio degrees, 
the replicate of the fifth. 

(2) An organ-stop tuned twelve notes above, 
the diapasons. 

t twelf th-cake, S. A large cake Into which 
a bean, ring, or other article was introduced, 
prepared for Twelfth-night festivals. The 
cake, being cut up, whoever got the piece 
containing the ring or beau wa3 accepted as 
king for the occasion. 

f twelfth-day. twelfth-tide, * The 

twelfth-day after Christraas-day ; the festival 
of the Epiphany (q.v.). 

f twelfth-night, «. The evening or 
Twelfth -day (q.v.> Many eucial rites and 
ceremonies have long been connected with 
this night. 

twelfth-tide, a. [Twelfth-dav.] 

twSlve, -twelf, nwolf. 0 . & «. [A.S. twdf 
twelf e ; cogn. with O.Fris. twelef, twilrf, twelf, 
tale/; Dut. twaalf; Icel. tolf; Dart tolv ; 8w. 
tolf; O. H. Ger. zwelif; Ger. zwalf; Goth. 
twaiif. From two end a root lif—lik ; Gr. 
&k« (deka); Lat. decern — ten (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : The eum of ten aod two ; twice 

six ; a dozeD. ^ 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number which consists of two and 
ten ; s dozen. 

2. A symbol representing twelve units, &s 
12 or xii. 

In twelves : 

print. : In duodecimo. 

** Little’* lyric* «Mne in hut-preeted tw*l*s*f 

Byron : English Bards A Scotch Reviewers. 

(2) The twelve : 

Script. : The twelve apostles. 

“ Ho **.t down with the twelve. "—Matt. xxvL 20. 

(3) Twelve-day writ : 

Law: A writ issued under the 18 & 19 Viet, 

C. 67, for- summary procedure on hills of ex- 
change aud promissory notes. (Wharton.) 

twelve-mo, s. [Duodecimo]. 
twelve- month, # twelf - month©, *. 

A period of twelve months ; a year. 

•• But thl. 01 P<TT«" *• » ^SgrSS^/lt" L J. 


* y ** wuu ' - ■ 

b^^pat, 3^1; cat. 5 ell. chorus, 9 hln. bench; go, *em; thin, this; 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. -sIoh = shfin; -pon. -}lon = «huiu -.Ions, -tions, -.Ions = shfi* -ble, -die. Sc. _ ^ 
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twenge— twilight 


twelve-pence, a A ah ill log, 
twelve -penny, a. 

1. Lit. : Sold for a shilling ; coating or 
Worth a shilling. 

“ I would wish no other revenge from thle rhyming 
Judge of the twelve-penny gallery ."—Dryden. 

* 2. 9 Fig. : Applied to anything of inaignifl 
C&Qt value. 

"Trifle# end twite-penny mettere."— Beylin. 


twelve-score, a. Twelve timea twenty ; 
two hundred and forty. Twelve-scor§ was a 
common length for a ahot io archery, and 
henca a measure often alluded to; the word 
yards, which is implied, being generally 
omitted. 


"Ill procure this 1st rogue • charg* of foot, and I 
know, his death will bs » inarch of twelve-score."— 
Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., ii A 


twelve tables, $. pL The name giveo 
to the earliest code of Roman law (Lex Duo - 
decim Tabularum ), made by the decemvirs 
451-449 a.a, and covering civil, criminal, 
and religious offences. These were looked 
upoo as forming the basia of all Roman law, 
and In the tima of Cicero, school boys were 
required to commit them to memory. They 
were principally derived from early Roman 
legislatioo. They left many or the older laws 
intact, and these reappear in Justinian's code. 
Commentaries were from time- to time added to 
the original tables. [Table, *.] 

twelve- wired bird of paradise, t. 

Omith. : Seleucides alba, from New Guinea, 
Ita general 


plumage ap- 
pears at first 
sight to be 
velvety black, 
but on closer 
examination it 
is found that 
every part of it 
glows with the 
most exquisite 
metallic tints 
—rich bronze, 
intense violet, 
aud, on the 
edges of the 
breast-feathers, 
brilliant green. 
An immenae 



TWELVE-WIRED BIRD OF 
PARADISE. 


tuft of dense plmuea of a fine orange-buff 
i fro ' *" 


colour springs from each aide or the body, and 
aix of these on each side terminate in a black 
cnrled ahaft (Wallace.) 


♦twisnge, v.t, [Twinge, v.) To preas lightly, 
to tweak. 

“ U* tseengrde and achok hir by tbs no**.” 

Life of St. Dunstan, CL 

-twSn'-tl-eth, a. it s. [A. 8. toeentigodha> 

twentogodka.] [Twenty.] 

A As adjective : 

1. Next In order after the nineteenth ; the 
ordinal of twenty. 

2. Being or enhstitutiog one of twenty parts 
Into which anything Is or may be divided. 


B, At subst. : One of twenty equal parts 


into which anything ia or may be divided; 
the qnotfent of one divided by twenty. 


twSn'-ttf, * tu-en-tl, a. & s. [A.8. twentig, 
from twegen = twain, and tig = ten ; cogn. 
with Dnt. twintig; Icel. tuttugu; Goth, twai- 
tigjus; Ger. tv/anzig ; 0. H. Ger. zueiruuc; 
M. H. Ger. zweinzic.] 

A. A» adjective: 

1* Twice ten ; as, twenty men. 

2. Uaed proverbially for an Indefinite 
number. 

“ Under twenty lock# kept but" 

Slutkesp. ; Venus It Adonis, CL 

B. As substantive: 

L The number of twice ten ; a score. 

2. A aymbol repreaentiug the number of 
twice ten, ae 20 or xx. 


twenty-fold, a. Twenty times as many, 
twenty-fours, #. 

Print : A alieet adapted to be folded into 
24 leavea, 48 pages. In the trade it la gene- 
rally written 24mo. 


tro'-bill, • twl-bll, * twy-byl, *twy- 
bllt s. [A. 8. twibiUe, twibill, from twi — 
double, and but — a bilk] 


1. A kind of double axe ; a mattock, of 


which the blade has one end like an axe, the 
other like an adze. 


and tteybill to pre- 

- - d)lli - - 


** Sho 1 earn’d the churlish 

pare.” Drayton : Fdy-Oibion, a. IA 

2. A mortiaing-tooL 

3. A reaping-hook. 


* twi' -billed, a. [Eng. twibill; -td.] Armed 
with a twibill or twibilis. 


twi9e, • twles, *£wves, adv. [A.S. twiges, a 
genitive from twi =: double.] [Tsrice, Two.] 
1. Two times. 


** Th* having done It twice is a double motive.”— Bp. 
Horsley r Sermons, voL il.. eer. 28. 


2. Douhly ; in twofold degree or quantity. 

M Thou art twice her love.” 

Shake*}). : Lear, It 4. 

twice-told, a. Related or told twice ; 
hence, well-known. 

** Life is as tedious as a twice-told We.” 

: King John. 1U. A 

* twice- writhen, *. 

Bot. : Polygonum Bistorta. [Bistort.] The 
English name, first used by Turner, was simply 
a translation or the specific one, Bistorta. 
(Britten <t Holland.) 


twijh, «. & v. [Twitch.) 


twid'-dle, • twi -die, v.t. & i. [Etym. 
doubtful, prob. the same word as tweedle 
(q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To twirl in a light way ; to 
touch lightly or play with ; to fiddle with. 

“ Twiddling their thumbs to front of oomfortahla 
Are*. —Daily Telegraph, Jan. 13, 1886. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To play with a tremulous quivering 
motion. 


All the hogles to her awful head -dree# began to 
twiddle and quiver. ” — Thackeray : Book, of Snobs. 
ch. xxlv. 


2. To be busy about trifles ; to quid die. 
(Pro v.) H 


thereto is twydlyngst”— Flay 
Of Wit* Science, p. 18. 9 


twier, s. [Tuyere.] 

*twie«, *.twyes, adv. [Twice.) 


* twi'-f&l-ldw, t>.f. [Mid. Eng. twi = two- 


fold, aod Eng. fallow (q.v.).] To plough a 
aecond time, as fallow land ; to prepare it for 


seed. 


* twi'-fold, a. [A. S. twifeaid — twofold (q.v.).] 
Twofold. 


twig, * tuyg, • twigge, t. [A.S. twig ; cogn. 
with Dut, twijg ; Ger. zweig, from the A.8. 
base twi- = double, because orig. applied to 
the fork of a branch, or the place where the 
etema become double.) 

1. A amall shoot or branch of a tree of no 
definite aize or length ; a branchiet. 

" They . . . love life, end cling to it, a# he 
That overhang* a torrent, to a twig" 

Cowper : Task, i 484. 

2. A divining rod. (Uaually with the defi- 
nite article.) 

M The latest revival among old heliefe 1 b that In the 
divining rod, ‘Oar liberal ihepherd* give It a ihorter 
name,’ and »o do our conservative pwuanU, ealllugtbe 
‘rod of Jacob’ the ‘ twig.' * — CornhiU Magoixine, Jan. 
1883, p. 13. . 

H (1) To hop the twig: To die. (Slang.) 

“ He'd make yon hop the twig to a guffaw. - — v. Wil- 
son : Nodes Ambros., p. 78. 

'2) To work the twig: To use the divining 


( 2 ) : 

rod. 


“To 'work the twig* is rural English for the craft of 
Douaterawlrel In the Antiquary, and perhep* from 
thi» come* oar il&ng expremlnn to •twig/ or divine, 
thf hidden meaning of another. "—ComhiU Magazine, 
Jan. 1883, p. sj. 


twlg-rush, *. 

Bot. : Cladtum Marismts. So named from 
Its tough, twiggy branching growth. (Prior.) 
[Cladtum.] 


twig- withy , ». 

Bot. : The Osier, Salix vlminalts. ( Britten <t 
Holland.) 


* twig (1), * twyg, v.L [Twitch.] To pull, 
to tug. 


“Not one kynge hath bene In Euglanda eem the 
eonqneet, bnt they have twygged hym one way or 
other, end had theyr false Ilynges at him.’’— Bale : 
Apologie, fol. 142. 


twfg (2), v.t. & i. [Irish tuigim — to under- 
stand, to discern ; GaeL tuig— to understand. 
(See also extract under Twia, U (2).)] 


A. Transitive: 


‘L To take note or notice of; to note, to 
mark, to watch. 


•••They’re wtwiggin' you. ilr/ whispered Mr. Weller. 
'Twigging me. Sami’ replied Mr. Tickwlek ; ’what 


- , r clerk*, with oouuto- 

nance* expressive of the utmost amusement, aud their 
head* thrust over the wooden screen, were minutely 
Inspecting the figure and general appearance of th* 
supposed triffer with fa male heart*, and disturber of 
female happloesa'’— Dickens: Fickwick. ch. xx. 

2, To understand the motives or meaning 
of ; to apprehend, to comprehend. 


B. Intrans. : To understand, to compre- 
hend, to see. 


V Don't Too twigr-Theodore Book: Gilbert Gurney 
▼ol ui., oh. u. 

H Slang in all Ita aensea. 


* twlg'-gcn, ce. [Eng. twig , s. ; ^n.] 

1. Made of twigs. 

“Other* take and lay them within a large basket or 
twiggen pan l «■."—/> Holland : Flinie, hk. svii., 

2. Surrounded or eucased in twigs. 

“ i II beat the kaare Into a twiggen bottle." 

Shakesp. : Othello, U. S, 

* twlg'-ger, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. Awencher. 


2. A good breeder. (Tusser: Husbandry ; 
January.) 


twlg'-gjf, *. [Eng. twig, 8. ; .j/.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a twig or twigs ; being 
or resembling a twig ; made or consisting of 
twigs. 


“To support the banks of lmpetnoo# rivers, to flue 
for all wlckee and. twiggy works. "—Awjfgn ; Sylea, 

CO. XIX. 


2. Having twigs ; full of or abounding with 
twigs. 


“ Th# loweet of all the twiggy trees."— Evelyn : Sglws 


* twight (gh eilent), pret. <£ pa. par. of v. 
[Twitch, v.] 


* twight (gh client), v.t. [Twit.] To upbraid, 
to twit. 

*’ Evermore she did him *harpely twight." 

Spenser: F. V. vt 1*. 

* twlg'-fl<!>me, a. [Eng. twig, a. ; -some.} Fuli 
of or abounding in twigs. 


"Th* twigsome tree* by the road-side."— Dickens: 
Uncommercial Traveller, vll. 


twi'-light (gh silent), * twye-lyghte, s.&a. 

[A. 8. twi — double (icel. tvi; Dut. twee-; Ger. 


zwie -X here uaed in th© aense of “doubtful" 
or “ half," aDd tight ; cf. Ger. zwlelicht » twi- 


light ; O. Dut. twcdicht, twylicht.) 
A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In tha sama eense ae II. 


“Ae the twilight berfnneth, you shall haoe sbofll 
you two or three hundred foxes, which mak* a mar 
ueiloos wawltog or howling.' —Backiuyt : Voyages 

L 400. 


(2) A dim, faint light generally; elighl 
shade or gloom. 

•• Ash, or Hm«, or beech distinctly *hlne. 
Within the twilight of their differeut »hadca* 
Cowper : Task, L SOI 

* 2. Fig.: A dubious, doubtful, or uncertain 
medium through which anything is eeen or 
examined ; a partial revelation or disclosure. 

“ fa the greatest part of our oouccmraeat h* has 
afforded u* only tho twilight of prohability, luiUblt 
to onr *tote of mediocrity. ^ —Locke. 

IL Aetron. : The faint diffused light which 
appears a little before sunrise, and again far 
aoine time after aunaet, the amount and 
duration of the light varying materially in 
different latitudes and at different seasons. 
Popularly, the term la only applied to tha 
evening twilight, the morning twilight being 
called dawn. Twilight Is produced by the 
diffused reflection of light from and amongst 
tho atmosphere after the direct rays of tha 
auo have ceaaed to reach the earth. Wien 
the sun descends below the horizon, its rays 
pasu through the atm oapli eric strata, and 
aome of them are reflected to wards the earth 
and illuminate ita enrfaee. At first the light, 
falling on the lowest and densest atrata, ii 
reflected in great abundance, but as the aun 
descends to a greater distance below tha 
horizon, the ray a fall on higfaer, and there- 


fore Hirer, atmospheric strata. Consequent- 
ly fewer raya undergo reflection, and afi the 


number of reflected raya diminish 38 as the 
aun descends, the etreogth of th© twilight 
diminishes in tha sama proportion, till at 


fate, at, are, amidst, what, ail, father ; we, w6t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, wire, sir, marine; go, p«t, 
or, wore, w}H work, who, tin; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, e, ce = e; ey = a; q.u = krr. 
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sv, ft solar rays fall on strata so rare aa 
to be incapable of reflecting ® Tld ^ 

twilight accordingly disappear. In ^be morn- 
ing the change from darkness to light takes 
piace in • Bimiisr manner, but in inserted 
order. . _ , . 

In the twilight phenomena the effect of 
refraction must also be taken into considera- 
tion. The refractive power upon the ray a of 
light possessed by the atmosphere has the 
effect of bending these rays from a straight 
Into a downward carved line, ao that on reach- 
ice the eya they appear to come from a point 
in the eky higher than tlieir true Bource. 

The result is that the sun when actually upon 
the horizon appeal's to bo several degrees 
above it, and its last rays are visible to ns 
when it is actually some distance below the 
horizon. Refraction thus increases the apparent 
length of the day, hastening the morning and 
retarding the evening twilight. As the polar 
SOQ0S are approached this effect Increases, uotil 
at a high latitude the twilight may extend 
throughout the night. A striking feature of 
twilight Is its rich color effects on the sky and 
the clouds, due to the* disperaal of the more 
refrangible rays of light, and the preponder- 
ance of red and yellow beams in the light that 
reaches tha eye. 

B. As adjective: 

L Literally: 

1. Not clearly or brightly illuminated ; ob- 
acure, gloomy, shaded. 

" Whea tha «m begin* to fling 
HU flaring beams, me, goddess, bring 
To arched walks of twilk 7 ht gro re*. 

Milton II Penteroto, 1 

• Z Seen, done, or appearing in the twi- 
light. 

•• Oq old Lycams, or Cyllene hoor t 
Trip ao more in twilight ranks. 

* Milton : A read**. t». 

* n. Fig. : obBeure ; not clear ot plain 

"Philosophy msy yield some twilight glimmerings 

thereof."— Harrow Sermon*, voL Hi., *er. 44. 

* twi -lit, a. ITwiuoht.] Dimly lighted. 

••The cavern . . . wu compact of many chamber#, 
twilit through remote and uaitow crevices of _th# 
clliis."— if. Collin* : Two Plunge* for a Pearl, ch. ▼. 

twill, v.t . [Low Ger. twiUen = to make 
double, to fork into two branches, as a tree ; 
twill. turille, twehl = a forked branch, 'any 
forked thing. From the base twU, as in twig, 
twine , turist, &c.] To weave In such a manner 
as to produce a kind of diagonal ribbed ap- 
pearance upon the surface of the cloth. 

tw01 (1), * tweal, * tweel, s. [Twill, u.] 

1. A diagonal appearance given to a fabric 
by causing the weft-threads to pass over one 
warp thread, and then under two, and ao on ; 
instead of taking the warp-threada in regular 
succession, one down and one up. * Tha next 
weft thread takes a aet oblique to the former, 
throwing up one of the two deposed by the 
preceding. The fabrica thus woven are very 
numerous — satin, blanket, merino, bombazeen, 
kerseymere, &c. When the threads cross each 
alternately, in regular order, it is called plain 
weaving ; but in twill, the aame thread of 
weft is flushed, or separated from the warp) 
while passing over a number of warp-thr^ds, 
and than passes under a warp-thread. Twilla 
are used for the display of colour, for strength, 
variety, thick ne&a, or durability. 

2. Tha fabric so woven. 

twill (2), a. [Cf. Sw. dial. friZZ = to turn ronnd 
like a spindle, to. become entongled as thread ; 
Norw. tviUa— to twiat into knote, as a thread ; 
tmlla = a twist or knot in a thread.] A reed, 
a quill ; a spool to wind yard on. 

twilled (1), a. [Twill, u.] Woven so as to 
present a kind of diagonal ribbed appearance 
on the surface : -as, twilled cloth. 

* twilled (2), a. [Etym. donbtfnh] A word 
not yet satisfactorily explained ; according to 
some = hedged, more probably = covered with 
reeds or sedges. [Twill (2), »•] 

" Thy book* with ploned and twilled brims. 

Which fpongy April Jt 

twiT-l$f, twiT-ly-dSv-ll, s. [Willow.] A 

form of cotton-cleaner. 

twilt, *. , [Quilt.] (Prov. <t Scotch.) 

twin, * twinne, a. *& s. [A.S. getwinne = 
twins; cogn. with Icel. frfnnr, tvennr = two 
and two, twin, in pairs; tvinna = to twine, 
to twist together; Dan. tvilting ; Sw. tvilhng 


= &, twin ; Llth. dudni = twins ; Ger. twin- 
ing - a twin. From the aame root as two 
(q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Double. 

“Thl* t«rfnne seollthe." Ormulum, B.7M. 

2. Applied to one or two born at a birth : 
as, a twin brother or sister. 

3. Very much resembling something else ; 
standing In tha relation of a twin to some- 
thing else. 

“ Ao epple cleft tn two !■ not mora twin 
Thau these two creatures." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Night, V. 

H. Technically: 

I. Bot. : Growing in pairs or divided into 
two equal parts, as tha fruit of Galium. 

2. Crystallog.: A term applied to certain 
eoraponnd crystals in which two individuals 
are ao united that one appears to have under- 
gone a rotation of ISO 0 around a common axis 
which is called the twinning-axis (Ger. *wiZ- 
UngsaM ), and which is either perpendicular 
to the same face, or parallel to the same edge 
of tha two crystals. 

B, As substantive. 

1. Lit. : One of tvro young produced at a 
birth by an animal that usually only bears one 
at a time. (Applied to the young of beasts as 
well »a of hnman beings.) „ oft ^ dtm 

O’er her weak twin* with empty ^ 

2. Fig.: A person or thing very closely re- 
sembling another ; one of two things generally 
asaool&ted together. 

^ The Twins: The constellation and sign 
Gemini (q.v.). 

“ Twm dow the »e**oa whoa the glorious stm „ 

HU h-rtly pro*"- XXo. 

twin binary star, *. 

Astron. : A filar resolvable under a very 
powerful telescope into two stars, each of 
them doublet * Lyrce is of this character. 
(Dunfcta.) 

twin-boat, s. A boat or deck supported 
on two parallel floating bodies, which are 
placed at aome distance asunder. The floats 
are usually long, pointed at each and, and 
circular In cross-eectioo. 
twin-born, a. Bom at the eame birth. 

o hard condition 1 twindxmt with BTeatoeoo." 

Shaketp. : Benry V., lr. 1. 

twin-brotber, *. One of two brothers 
born at the same birth, or the boy when thO| 


LHJIU av — 

twiua ara of different aexes. 

Twin-brother ot tho goddess horn of Jove.* 

Cowper .* On th * Platonic Idea. 

The Great Twin Brelhrsn: Caetor and 

Pollux. M ^ the Qrmat Tw in Brethren 
To whom the Dorians pray/' „ 

' Macaulay i Battle of Lake Regillu*. al. 

twin digltato -pinnate, a. 

BqL : Bidigita to- pinnate, biconjngate-pin- 

nate (q.v.). 
twin-flower, s. 

Bot.: An American name for tha genus 
Linnsea (q.v.). 
twln-gr aptollte s, $. pi. 

Zoo l : Tha genus Dldymograpsus (q.v.). 

twin-leaf; «• 

g oL . jeffersoneia biphyUa. The leaves, which 
are on ‘petioles, ara bmata (whence the specific 
and popular names); tha acapa onaTfoot high; 
the flowers aolitery, terminal, white ; the 
capaule largo, coriaceous. *nund In Jertila 
woods in tha United States. ( Torrey .) Called 
also Rheumatiam-root. 

twin like, a. Closely resembling ; being 
very like. 

• twin-likeness, a. Closa resemblance. 

twin -screws, *. pi. A pair of screw- 
propellers on separate shafts, and having 
right-handed and left-bauded twista respect- 
ively. Being tnmed in contrary direction b in 
driving ahead, each counteracts the tendency 
of the other to produca lateral vibration. 

twin-sister, s. One of two sistera born 
at the same birth, or the girl when the twina 
are of different Bexea. 

twin steam -engine, *. Another name 
for a duplex engina ; ouein which two engines, 


complete in their parts, are associated in a 
single effort. 

twin-steamer, s. Tha same as Twin- 
boat (q.v.). 

twin-valve, s. A form of valva attached 
to the discharge outlet of a pump. It is used 
for making a double connection, one with tha 
steam-boiler, for supplying it with water, and 
the other with a line of hose, for nse in case of 
Are, or for conducting water wherever desired. 

•twin, Huynne, * twinne, v.l. & L 
[Twin, a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To be born at tha same birth. 

** W« were as twlnn'd lirnibe, thet did fi isk f th* ran, 
And hlaat th« ou« *t th' oth«r." 

Shaketp . . W\nter* TOle, L A 

2. To bring forth twins. 

“ Ewes, yearly hy twinning, rich mss Ur. do mske,_ 

The lemh of such twlouer*, for hreedan J^ take . 

For twiulinfs be twlggerm. Increase for te hrlng. „ 
Though mm. lor 

3. To be paired ,* to be suited ; to be like 
twins. 

“ Friends now f mI *worn. 

Whose doahle bosom seem* to wear one heart, 

Whoee hours, whoee bed, whose meal aud exereUe 
Are stlU together : who f«jn (as if.If'lw 4. 

Unse parable." Shakesp. : Coriolanu*. IV. 4. 

^ Used in this sense of the twinning of 
crystals. [Twin, «., II., 2.] 
i. To separate, to depart, to part. 

*• But though myself be gllty la thetslune. 

Yet oen I make a other folk to twinns. 

Chaucer : C. T„ 12M*. 

B. Transitive: 

I. To part, to separate, to disjoin. 

•• The sothe Is, tha twinning of ui twain# 

Wol ns disease." . „ . , . 

Chaucer : TroUu* A Crrttida, IV. 

Z To atrip, to deprive, to rob. 

“ Twin* moula a poor, doylt, druksn hash, 

O' haul his days. Burns: Sootch Drink. 

twine, v.t. & i. [A.B. twin = double ; hence, 
& doubled thread, a twisted thread, twine ; 
cogn. with Dut. twijn = twine, twist ; tuAjnen 
-to twine ; .Icel. tvinnl = twine, tvxnna = to 
twine, tvinnr- twin ; Dan. tvinde= to twine ; 
Sw. tvinna = to twine, tvinntrdd = twine- 
thread.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To twist ; to form by twisting of threads 
or fibres. 

••Thou shalt make nnj banging 

twined linen, wrought with oee tile work, kxodue 

xxvl. 34. 

2. To wind round, to encircle, to entwine, 

to aiuround. • 

Let me twine mine arms s round that body." 

ShaJtctp. : Coriolanu*. lv. 8. 

3. To weave or form by interlacing or twist 

® •• Who would not t urine a wreath for thee, 

Uu worthy of hU »^ ; ^ ^ flarw<n 

* 4. To mingle, to mix, to unite. 

* Lamp# of sugar loee themselves, and twine * 
Theirsubtle osteuce with tha soul of 

* 5. To turn ; to direct to another quarter. 
•* She shn**s, aad tvdne* away her #dalgnefu]l #y»# 

From b ^ Godfrey of Boulogne, 1M. 
B. Intransitive: 


1. To unite closely by twisting or winding. 

2. To wind round ; to cling by encircling. 

•• Some twine about her thigh." 

Shake tp. i Venn » A Adonit, 893. 

* 3, To make flexures ; to wind, to bend, to 
twist, to turn. 


*• As rivers, though they bend aud twin* 
Still to the sea their oourse Incline. 


Swift. 


Q vili IAI taw wvw 

- 4. To turn round, to whirl, to spin. 

" A»*she some woh wrooght, or her eplndles twine. 

She cherlsht with her song. Chapman. (Todd.) 

6. To ascend or grow np in convolutioni 
about a support. 

twine, ». (Twise, r.] 

• 1. A twist, a convolntion, a turn. 

••Not Typbon »«• 

2 . An ambrace ; the act of twining round. 

** Everlostiup hate 

The vine to ivy bears, but with am roos twine 
Cl*wp« the tali elm. Philip*. 

3. A Btrong thread, consisting of two or 
three Bmaller threads or atr&nda twiated to- 
gether, and used for various purposes, as for 
tying parcel r, aewing sails, making nete, or 
the Uka ; a small cord or string. 


W IffloL tugcuitr | L/aii* j wu* v*™**'^ _ * 

boil, b^; p^t,7^w; cat, sell, chorus, S hln. ben?h; *°.g°m;UUn, a?L 

-tian = -Uon, -*lon= shfin; -tlon, -5ion= ahun. -clous, -tlous, -«ous snus. 
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twiner— twist 


* 4. A turning round with rapidity. 

twine-cutter, s. A blade or knife on a 
table, stand, or counter, to cut twine when 
tying packages. 

twine-grass, i. 

Hot . : Vicia Cracca or V. kirnUa. (Britten & 
Holland .) 

twine-holder, s. A box or case to hold 
a ball of twine on a counter. 

twlno-machine, i. A spinning-machine 
for email hempen or cotton atring. 

twlne-reeler. *. A kind of mule or 
spinning- machine for making twine or twisting 
string. 

twin'-er, a [Eng. twin(e\ v. ; -er.] A plant 
which twines or which has a twining-atem 
(q.v.). 

** IU alrial rootieU art for support alone, u li the 
eaie with all climbers that are not twiner*."— Bur- 
roughs ; pepacton, p. 236. 

twinge, "twindge, v.t. A i. [0. Fries. 
thwinga , twinga, dwinga = to constrain (pa. t. 
twang, twong , pa. par. twongen); O. Sax. 
thwingan ; Ban. tvinge to force, to compel, 
to constrain; Sw. tvinga; Icei. thvinga = to 
oppress ; Dut. dwingen = to constrain {pa. t. 
dicing, pa. par. gedwongen) ; Qar. rwingen (pa. 
t. ivxtng, pa. par. gezwungen ), zxcangtn — to 
press tightly, to constrain.] 

A. Traiwifive: 

* 1. To pain, to afflict, to harass. 

'* Whil that twinges me the foe ."— Early Eng. Psalter, 
Fa xIL 10. 

2. To affect with a sharp, andden pain ; to 
torment with pricking or sharp pains. 

“ Twing'd with pain, be pent Ire site. 

And rare*, and pray a, and «wear*. by fit*." 

Gay : Fables, «L 

* 3. To pinch, to tweak, to pulL 

** Bnt when a mao la past hU tense. 

There'* no w*y to reduce him the ace. 

But twinging him hy th' ear* or nose." 

Butler : Budibras, pt 11L, 0. L 

B. Intrant. : To have a sharp, audden, local 
pain, like a twitch ; to suffer a aharp, keen, 
shooting pain : as, One'a aide tivingee. 

twinge, s. [Twinge, t>.] 

L A sharp, eudden, shooting pain ; a dart- 
ing^local i>ain of momentary duration; a 

“ He felt a pal a acToet hit breast, 

A tort of euddea twinge, he said." 

Moor* : The Trial of Sarah, 4c. 

Z A pinch, & tweak. 

“ How can yon fawn opon a matter that gives yon to 
many hlow* and tvinge* hy the eart T ’ — L' Estrange. 

3. A pang, as of remorse or sorrow. 

•‘[He] at length perpetrate# withoat on* Internal 
twinge act* which would shock a haocaneer.”— Jfao- 
aulay: Hist. Eng., ch. *vllL 

twin' Ing, pr. par. or a. [Twine, r.J 

twinlng-stem, ». 

Bot. : A etem having the property of as- 
cending by means of spiral convolutions 
around a supporting body. Soma twining 
pLante twist from left to right or in tha direc- 
tion of tha aun‘s course, as tha bop; some 
from right to left, or opposite to the aun’a 
Course, as ConvohUu* sepium. (Lindley.) 

twin-Ing-iy, adv. [Eng. twining; -Zy.] In 
a twining manner; by twining. 

• twink (I), • twlnk-en, * twink-ln, v.i. 

[A nasalized form of A.8. twiccan = to twitch 
(q.v.), tha meaning thus being to keap on 
twitching or quivering, hence, to twinkla.] 

1. To twinkle. (Prompt. Parr.) 

2. To wink. 


1. To wink ; to open and ahnt the eyes 
rapidly. 

“He twincleth with the eghen."— Wyctiffe: Pro*. 
vL 13. 

2. To gleam, to aparkle. (Said of the eye.) 

“ Hi* eyen twinkeled In his hed aright. 

A* duu the oterree la a froety night.'* 

Chaucer : C. T. (ProL), 260. 

3. To sparkla; to flash at Intervals; to 
ahina with a broken, tremulous light ; to scin- 
tillate. 

" A «oIltary light which twinkled, through the dark- 
neae guided him to a email hovel."— Macaulay; But. 
Eng., chap. xiiL 

4. To sparkla, to gleam. 

"The green hlade that twinkle* In the son." 

Cowper : Ta*k, vi 25L 

twin-kle, * twln-cle, s. [Twinkle, r.) 

1. A wink ; a quick motioii of the eye. 

2. A gleam nr aparkla of tha eye. 

" He had a rogalsh twinkle in hi* eye." 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, L M. 

3. Tha tima or duration of a wink ; a 
twinkling. 

“ Hut not elepl to-nighl ? would ool (a naughty 
man) let It sleep one twinkle)’ — Dry deni Troilu* 4 
Creulda, 111. X 

4. A ahnrt, tremulous light; a scintillation. 

* twin'-kler, s. [Eng. twlnkl(e\ v. ; -er.] 
One who or that which twinkles or winks; 
an eye. (Colloq.). 

“ Following me op and down with tho*e t winklers 
of your *. " — Ma rryat • Snarleyyow, ch. vll. 

twln'-klihg, * twino kling, pr. par., a., 
A 8. [Twinkle, v .] 

A. & B. Aepr. par. d particip. adj. ; (Sea 
the verb). 

C. At substantive: 

1. The act of one who or of that which 
twinklae ; a wink. 

"Much twinkling or laordlnate palpitation ot the 
eyes."— P. Holland : Plinie, hk. xxx.lL, ch. x, 

2. Tha tima taken up in winking the eye ; 
a moment, an inatant. 

"And so in the very twinckling of an eya both 
•hip and men were ail caat away.*— Backluyt ; Voy- 
age*. L 61X 

U Either absolntely, or followed, as in tha 
example, by of an eye. 

* twin -ling, *. [A dim in. from twin, a. (q. v.).l 
A twin lamb. 

“ Twinlings be twigger* lucre*** for to bring." 

Tusttr : Husbandry ; January. 

•twinne, t>.«. At. [Twin, v.) 

* twinned, a. [Twin, a.] 

3U Produced at one birth ; twin. 

2. Like as twins. 

“ The twinned «tonoa upon the number'd beach.” 
Shaketp : Cymbeline, L l 

* twin'-ner, ft [Eng. twin, v. ; -er.] One 
who produces twins. (See extract nnder 
Twin, v. t A. 2.) 

* twin'-nlng, pr. par., or a. [T\vin, v.J 

t winning-axis, ». [Twin, II. 2.] 

twlnnlng-machlne, ft A machtoa for 
cutting two combs (twins) from the single 
piece. 

twin ning- saw, #. A saw for cutting 

tha teeth of combs. 

twin’-ter, $. [A.S. twlwintrt.] A beast two 
winters old. (Pror.) 

* twire (1), v.i. [Etym. doubtful; prob. al- 
lied to twitter (q.v.).] To chirp, as a bird ; to 
aing, to twitter. 

“Thilke blrde . . . twireth* [silvas dulci voce »u> 
•rurrat] desiring the wood* with her »w«te voise."— 
Chaucer: Boectus, bk.HL 


" Whan that I twihkin npoo the 
Lok* for to be f on." 

Cohf* Tale of Qnmelyn. 

twink (2), v.t. [Twinge.] To blame, to 
abuse, to find fault with. 


" I have been called away ten time*, and ehall be 
rurfnJted if I do not leave you."— Eli*. Carter : Letter*, 


twink, I. [Twink, t>.) A twinkle, ft wink. 

‘ The i ch*p uwiu a twink the preclou* greenhorn ho 
had to deal with. —Daily Telegraph, Dec. 26, liM. 


# twink-a-tlon,«. [Twink, 2, r.] A finding 
fault ; blame. 


•* I Immediately wrote a twinkation te Mr. Riohard- 
•on about IL —Eli*. Carter ; Letter*, L *48. 


twln'-kle, * t win-kel-en, * t win-cle, v.i. 

[A.S. twinclian.) (Tw^iRK, t».] 


•twiro (2), v.i, [Etym. doubtful; cf, Prov. 
Ger. zwiertn, zwiren = to glance aide way e, to 
taka a stolen glance.] 

L To twinkle, to glance, to gleam. 

"When * par kling etar* fipfre not, thoa gildVl lh« 
even." Shaketp. : Sonnet *8. 

2. To look ftlily askance ; to wink, to leer, 
to aimper. 

"I eaw the weach that twired and twinkled at thee." 

Benum. 4 Piet. : Women Pleased, lv, L 

•twire (3), v.t. [A.S. thwtran = to agitftte, 
to turn.] To twirl, to curL 

- No eooner doth a roung mao see his sweetheart 

coming hnl he twire* his beard, Ao.’— Burton: A not. 

Cf Melancholy, p. So. 

•twire, 8. [Twire (3),*.] A twiated thread 
or filament 


* t wise -pipe, «. [Eng. twire (IX v., and pipe. 1 
A vagrant musician. 

“ Ye are an ass, a twirepipcf 
Bcaum. 4 Piet. : Monsieur Thomas, HL L 


twirl, * turl, v.t. A i. [A frequent, from 
twire (3), v. ; cf. A.S. thwiril = the handle of 
a churn ; Dut. dwarlcn. = to whirl ; M.H.Ger. 
dweren; O.H.Ger. dweran, tweran — to turn 
round awiftly, to whirl.] 

A. Trane. : To move or tnrn round rapidly ; 
to causa to rotate with rapidity, especially 
with tha fingers ; to whirl round. 


If a man in private chambers twirl* hi* band- 
strings or pixy* with a ru*h to please himself, ‘ti* 
well tioougU.”— Selden : Table Talk; Poetry, 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To revolva or rotate rapidly; to be 
whirled round. 

* 2. To twiat, t<$* twins. 

- Around the foe hi* twirling tall he fliags." 

Addison : O fid ; Metamorphoses It. 

twirl, i. [Twirl, t>.] 

1. The state of being twirled ; ft rapid, cir- 
cular motion ; quick rotation. 

2. A twiet, a convolution. 


twirl'-er, *. Ooe who twirls, as a bail ; spec., 
a pitcher in a baeehail game. 


twis-car, i. [TuflKAB.] 


twist, •twiste, *twyst, v.t. A i. [A.a 

twist ~ a rope ; from twi = double ; cogn. 
with Dut, t wisten — to quarrel, from twist — 
a quarrel ; Dan. tviste = to atrive ; tvist = 
strife, a twiet ; Sw. tvista = to atrive ; tvist =3 
atrife ; Ger. zwist = a twiat, discord ; rwistig 
= discordant; IceL frisfi= tha two or deuce 
In card-playing.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To form hy winding one thread, filament, 
atrand, fibre, or other flexible eubstsnoe 
round another; to form by convolution, or 
winding separata things round each other; 
to twina. 

, " The «mxlle*l thread 

That ever epider twisted from her womb 
W1U strangle thee." Shaketp. : King John, iv. ft 

2. To form into & thread from many fine 
filaments : aa, To twist wool or cotton. 

3. To contort, to writhe, to crook apirally, 
to convolve. 

** Either donble it loto a pyramidical, or twitt t\ 
Into a serpeatloe form.'— Pope. 

4. To interlace, to twine. 

** Aod thee* meet ooe with Mother in the «p*oe 
between, and are interlaced, twitted, and tied to- 
gether."— P. Holland: Plinie, hk. xvlL, ch. x*UL 

5. To wreathe, to wind, to encircle, to en* 
twina. 

“There are pillars ot «mok« twisted about with 
wreaths ol flame."— Burnet : Theory of the Barth. 

* 6. To fabricate, to weave, to compose, to 
make up. 

“ Began '«t to twitt wfiaia story." 

Shaketp. ; Much Ado. L L 1 

*7. To wind in; to enter by winding; to 
insinuate. 


“ When avarice twist* itself, not ooly with lh* pras- 
lice of men, hut the doctrines of th* church; when 
eccteelasticks dispute for mouey, the mischief seems 
fataL" — Decay of Piety. 

8. To pervert ; to tnrn from the right or 
true form or meaning : aa, To twist words, To 
twist ft passage. 

9. To cause to turn from a straight line : 
aa, To twist a ball in cricket. 

• 10. To harass, to annoy, to tronble. 

“ The rage 

Which that hi* herte twist, and fast threet." . 

CAa«c«r; Troilu* 4 Crestida, ir. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To be contorted or united by winding 
round each other; to be or become twiated. 


Too well he know* (Jhe twisting atring* 

Of ardent hearts combined." 

Toung: Resignation. 

2. To move with a rotatory motion, or in ft 
curved line. 

-The ball comes ekimmlng and twisting along.”— 
Sugar* : Tom Browns Bchool-dayi, pt. iL, ch. viii. 

To twist round one's finger : To hava com- 
pletely under one's influence, power, or con» 
trol ; to maka eubmieaive to one's wilL 


twist, *. [Twist, t>.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I. The act of twisting; a convolution, ft 
contortion, a flexure, a bending. 

“ And a* ftbont a tree with m*uy a twitt 
Bltrent and writhe the *wete wodebiads. 

Can *ohe of hem in aruiea other winds." 

Chaucer: Troilu* 4 Crestida, hk. iiL 


&to > ar ®» amidst, what, fall, lather; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wolt work, who, sSn ; mute, ctib, ciire, ynlte, cur, rftlo, rtUj try, Syrian. *», ce = e ; ey = a ; «n = kw. 


twiste-two 
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1 planner of twisting ; the form given by 
twtirtmg. 

"jKk *hrunk at first *lght of It; be fonud fault 
vith the length, the thickness, and the twist."— Ar- 
hahnot: But. John Bull. 

3. That which is formed by twisting : as— 

0) A cord, thread, or the like formed by 
twisting or winding separate things round 
each other. 

“ Breaking hie oath like a twiet of rottea *Uk * 
Shakes p. : Coriolanut. r. A 

(2) A kind of cotton yarn of many varieties. 

(3) A closely-twisted strong sewing silk, 
used by ssddlera, tailors, Ac. 

(4) A kind of manufactured tobacco, rolled 
jr twisted into the form of a thick cord. 

(5) A small roll of twisted dough baked. 

• 4. A branch, a twig. 

** Nor twiet, nor twig cat from that aacred spring." 

Fairfax. 

• 5. The fourchure. 

"A men of common height might eullie go ruder 
hie twist without stooping."— Bolinshed : Descript, qf 
Britain*, ch, r. 

6. A drink made of brandy and gin. (Stonp.) 

• 7. Capacity for swallowing ; appetite. 

& A sharp pang ; a twinge. 

IL Technically : 

1. Arch, : The wind of the bed -joint of each 
course of vonsaoirs in a skew arch. 

2. Baseball A Oricket: A turn given by fhe 
pitcher or bowler to the bali in delivering It, 
causing it to be deflected or to break away from 
a straight line. 

" The flret ball of the over Jack steps out and meats, 
•wiping with all bie force. If he had only allowed 
for the tuitt f but he hasn't."-* Bughee ; Tom Brown' $ 
School-days, pt. lb. ch. Tilt 

3. Gun* A Ordn. : The spiral in the bore of 
a rifled gun. It is spoken of as a $ twist, Ac., 
as it completes that mnch, more Dr iess, of a 
revolution in the length of the barrel. 

4. Small-arms : A mode of construction of 
gun-barrels in which the iron, in the form of 
a ribbon, is heated and coiled Bpiraliy around 
a mandrel. 

5. Weav. : The warp-thread of the web. 

f Twists of the bowel * : 

Pathol. : The accidental twisting of some 
portion of the ioteBtines, generally the lower 
part of the ileum. 

twiat-drill, 5. 

Metal-work . ; A drill having a twisted body 
like that of an auger. 

* twist©, v.t. [Twist, p.) To twitch ; to pull 
hard. (Chaucer.) 

twistf-Sd, pa. par. or a. [Twist, p.] 

1. Ord, Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Bot. : Toreive ; Bpiraliy contorted. The 
tame as contorted, except that there ia no 
obliquity in the form or insertion of the 
pieces, as in the pet&la of Oxalis. 

twisted-bit, a 

1. Mantgc : A bit having a monthplece made 
with square sides and afterwards twisted. 

2. Carp.: A wood-boring tool adapted to 
be used in a brace. It is a form of flat bar 
twisted Into a Bpiral form and provided at 
ths ends with a cutter and routing- table. 

twisted-mouth, *. [Twisted-bit, 1.) 

twisted stalk, s. 

Bot. : The geous Streptopus. 

twisted surface, a [Warped-surface.] 

twist' er, s. [Eng. twist, v. ; -er.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, One who twists ; epeclf., one whOBe oc- 
cupation le to twist or join the threads Df one 
warp to those of another in weaving. 

2. Areel naed in twisting yams or threads. 

IL Technically: 

h Carp. : A girder. 

2. Baseball A CricAef : JS ball delivered with 
a twist. 

3. Manage : The Inner part of the thigh ; 
the proper place to rest cp-jfc when on horse- 
back. 

twist '-ing, pr. par. or a. [Tv**?, p.] 

twisting-crook, s. An agricultural Im- 
plement used for twisting etraw ropes ; a 
throw-crook. 


twisting-machine, s. A machine for 
twisting and laying rope and cordsge. 

twisting-mill, ?. A thread-frame (q.v.), 

twistf-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. firfcfina; -ly.] In 
a twisting manner ; with a twist ; by twisting 
or being twisted. 

twlst'-j^, a. [Eng. twist; -y.] Somewhat 
twiBtod, curved, or crooked ; meandering. 

” Ths fox made bie straight point, though by de- 
Tlooe and twist* course*."— field. Not. 38, 1887. 


twit, • t Wight, • t Whyte, v.t. [For atwite, 
from A.S. (rtxcitan = to twit, to reproach, 
from at = at, and witan — to blame.] To vex 
or snnoy by bringing to remembrance a fault, 
imperfection , or the like ; to taunt, to re- 
proach, to upbraid. 

"Tbo** who held thle language were twitted with 
their lnoon*i»tency .” — Macaulay : But. Eng ^ cb. xix. 

twit 9 h, *twiceh-en, *twikk-yn, *twych- 

yn, p.f. A i. [A weakened form of tweak 

W] 

A. Trans. : To puli with a andden or sharp 
jerk ; to pluck with a ehort, sharp motion ; 
to snatch. 

M At laat be rote, and twitched hie mao tie hlae t 
To morrow to freeh woods, and pastures new," 
JtilUm: L*cidat . 19 a. 

B. Intrans. : To be Bnddenly contracted, as 
a muscle ; to be affected with a spasm. 


twltgh (1), a [Twitch, p.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A pall with a jerk ; a aharp, andden puli. 

“So crakt their backe bone* wrtncht 
With horrid twitches." 

Chapman: Bonner; Iliad *xiIL 

2. A Bhort, epasmodic contraction of the 
fibres or muscles. 


“ [Other muscles] ... by tbelr contractile fwrffeJi 
fetch back the fore arm Into a straight line."— Pale* : 
Bot. Theol., ch. lx. 

3. A noose attached to a stock or handle 
and twisted around the npper lip of a horse, 
ao as to bring him under command when 
Bhoeing. 

IL Mining: A place where a vein becomes 
very narrow. 


twitch-up, *. A trap for birds, consist- 
ing of a string with a slip noose at the end, 
hanging from a bent branch or twig. 

"[He) bending down a neighbouring hickory tap- 
ling, eete a twitch-up . with a •lip-aooee at the end, 
made of a firing pulled oat of one of hit capacious 
pockets. The twitch-up being well watched, is tnre 
to catch the bird or drire It away."— Scribner’s Maga- 
zine, Aug., 1887, p. 490. 


twit9h (2), *. [A corrupt of quttch (q.v.).] 
The same as Twitch-orass (q.v.). 

*• I suppose the greatest enemies of wheat are twitch 
and black grass, ths Utter ou heavy land especially. " 
—Field, Jan. S3, 1888. 


twitch grass, a 

Botany, Ac. : 

(1) TriUcum repens. [Couch-crasb, Quitch- 
ORASS, TRITICUM.] 

(2) Agrostis vulgaris , a British grass, com- 
mon on raeadowB, pastures, and banke. It 1b 
from six inches to a foot and a half high, with 
purpliBh panicles of flowera. 


twit9h'~er, a [Eng. twitch, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who twitches. 

2. An instrument nsed for clinching bog- 
riogs. ( Tusser ; Husbandrie, p. S8.) 


twit9h'-Ing, pr. par., a., A a [Twitch, p.] 
A, A B. A» pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. A* subst. : A spasmodic contraction of 
the flbreB or muscles ; a twitch. 

“ A troablesome twitching In hie muscles."— Search: 
Light of Mature, voL 1., pt.iL, ch. xxxiiL 

twite, *. [See extract,] 

Omith . : Unota Jlavirostri* (or 
[Hoontain- linnet]. 

** Our bird catcher* Immediately recognise Its pres- 
euce among a flock of its congeaen hy Its shriller 
call-aote. the sound of which Iscuasldered to resemble 
that of the word * twite,' whence the name hy which it 
is so generally known.” — Farrell : British Birds (ed. 
4th), IL 163. 

twlt'-ter, *twit-er, • twitre, p.i. A t. [A 
freq. from a base twit, and so = to keep on 
saying twit : twit ie a weakened form Df ftcaf, 
which appears in twattle, the older form of 
twaddle (q.v.) ; cf. Qer. zwitschem = to twitter ; 
Dut. kwetteren; Dan. quiddre; Sw. qvittra = 
to chirp, to twitter.] 


A. Intransitive : 

1. Td utter a Buccession of short, tremulou*, 
intermitted notes ; to chirp. 

" The « wallow twittering on the »traw.bullt shed." 

Gray: Elegy. 

■ 2. To have a tremulous motion of the 
nerves ; to be agitated. 

• 3. To make the sound of a half-suppressed 
laugh ; to titter. 

“ How the fool bridle* 1 How the twitters at him." 

Beaum. A FleC : Pilgrim, UL A 

B. Trans. : To ntter in tremulous, inter* 
mitted notes. 

"The linnet twittered ont his parting song." 

Cowper: Anti-ThelypKthvra. 

twitf-ter (1), a [Eng. twit; -er.] One who 
twits, taunts, or upbraids. 

twit'-ter (2), a [Twitter, p.] 

1. A small, intermitted, tremulous noise or 
Beries of chirpings, as the sound made by a 
bw allow. 

2. A slight trembling of the nerves ; elight 
nervous excitement or agitation ; tremulou#* 
ness. 

"Cut whole giants into fritters. 

To put them into amorous twitters 

Butler: Budibras, 111 L 

• 3. A titter ; a sound ae of half-sappressed 
laughter. 

twitter -bit, s. The bottom of the 
countersink which receives the head of the 
screw, uniting the halves of a pair of scissors. 

• twitter-boned, a. Shaking or shaky 
in the limbs. 

“ His horse was either clapp’d, or sprain’d, or greaxed, 
or he was twitter-boned or broken- winded. 

Tristram Shandy, L 8ft. 

• twitter-llght, a Twilight (q.v.). 

" Come not till twiner-light." Middleton. 

•twit-ter-a'-tion, *. [Twitter,?.] Aquiver, 
a shaking. 

*■ When they struck np our blood-stlrrin' national 
air. It made me feel all orer io a twitteration as if f 
was on wires a' moat, considerable martiaL" — Bali- 
burton : The Clockmaker, p. S7A 

twir-ter-ing, i. [Twitter, p.] 

1. The act of one who or of that which 
twitters ; a ^barp, intermitted, chirping noise ; 
a chirp. 

"To learn the Urittertng of a meaner bird." 

Cowper : Conversation, 448. 

• 2. Slight nervous excitement ; agitation, 
arising from enspenBe, deBire, or the like. 

" A widow, which had a twittering towards a second 
husband, took a gossiping companion to manage tb* 
Job ."— L Estrange. 

twit -ting, pr. par. or a. [Twit.] 

twit'-tlng-l^, adv. [Eng. twitting; -ly.] In 
a twitting manner. 

" He t wittingly apbralded them therewith."— Cam- 
den : But. pf Elisabeth (an. 1«»). 

■ twit'-tle-twat*-tle» a [A redupl. of twattU 
(q.v.).] Tattle, tittle-tattle, goseip, chatter. 

"Insipid twittlet wattles, frothy lest*, and Jingling 
witticism*, inure us to a misunderstanding of things.” 
—L' Estrange. 

twixt, prep. [A contr. of betwixt (q.v.VJ 
Between, betwixt. (Used poetically and col- 
loquially.) 

** Underneath the skirt of paunel 
'Twixt every two there wea a ohannel** 

Butler: Budibras , L L 

twd (tw as t), • tuo,* twei, • tweie, 
• twey, * twat, a. A s. [A.S. t wegtn — twain 
(masc. nom. and accus.) ; twd (fern. nom. and 
accue.); twd, tu (neut, nom. aod accus.); 
cogn. with Dut twee ; Icel. tveir (accus. fro, 
tvo ; Dan. to; 8w. tvd, tu; Goth, ftoai (masc.), 
twos (fern.), twa (neut); Ger. zwei ; O. H. Ger. 
zwiru, twa, zwo, zwei ; Irish da ; Gael, da, do; 
Wei. dau, dwy ; Russ, dtxj; Lith. dwi, du ; 
Lat. d«o; Gr. 5uo (duo); Sansc. du«; Fr. 
deux ; Ital. due; Sp. dos; Port, dous; Eng. 
deuce; A.S. twi- (pret) = double ; Teel, tvi- ; 
Dut twee-; Dan. A Sw. tve-; Ger. mi- ; I^at 
bi - ; Or. it- (di-) ; Sansc. dpi-, drd-»] [Twain.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. One and one. 

"A wood ere were, tuo wstre* ther er togidir gon, 
k tuo kyagdamee, with tuo names, now er ou." 

Robert de Brutme, p. 388. 

2. UBed indefinitely for a Bmali number, in 
anch phrases bb, a word or two. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The number consisting of one and one. 

2. The symbol representing thie number? 
as 2 or ii. 


boil, b^; p6Ht, cat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, benph; go, irem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - 1 

-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -*ion = shiln ; -^lon, -fion = Ehtm. -clous, -tiou#, -sious - shii*. -bie, -die, Ac. = b?l, d?L 
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twofold— Tyburn 


(1) In two: Into two parts; asunder: as, 
To cut aoythiog in two . 

* (2) To be /wo, to be at two: To be at vari- 
ance : as, opposed to To be one or at one. 

“ Yon xnd »he are two, I hear."— Swift: Polite Con - 
•creation, I. 

toS Two ^ aces under tWQ in a 

Bot. : Viola tricolor. ( Britten <t Holland .) 

7 Two is lately used in composition to 
denote the haviug or consisting of two parts, 
divisions, organs, or something designed for 
or to be used with two organs. The com- 
poundc are usually self-explanatory. 

two-banded water-lizard, «. 

Zoot. : The Ocellated Water-lizard (q.v.). 

two-capsuled, a. Having two distinct 
capsules; bicapsular. 

two -celled, a. Having two cells; bi- 
locular, 

two-cleft, o. Divided half way from the 
border to the base Into two segments ; bifid. 

* two-decker, •. A vessel of war carry- 
ing guns on two decks. 


divided ioto two segments ; bilobed, bilobate. 
Example, the leaf of Bauhinia. 

two-masted, a. 

Naut. : Having two masts. 


two-parted, a. Divided from the border 
to the base into two distinct parts ; bipartite. 

two-penoe, s. (Usually pron. tup'-pgnge.) 
1. Numismatic* : 


(1) A small silver coin, formerly current la 
England, equivalent to two-pence, or one- 
sixth of a shilling. Now only coined annu- 
ally, to he given by the sovereign as alms- 
money on Maundy-Thursday. 
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Ku net* vo mo. 

, . Shaketp, - * Henry /K„ |v. 1 

(2) Twopennies. 

2. Bot. : [TWOPENNY-GRAS8]. 


two-petaled, a. 

Bot. : Having two perfectly distinct petals ; 
dipetalous. 


two-ply, a. Having two strands, as cord, 
or two thicknesses, as carpets, cloth, Ac. 

Two-ply carpet : A carpet having a double 
web. [Kidderminster.] 


two-edged, a. 

1 .Ord. Lang . ; Having two edges, or edges 
©n both sides. 


** Two- edged, trenchant knlve*." 

Longfellow t Mile * StandUh, rib 

2. Bot. : Compressed with two sharp edges, 
aa the item of an Iris. 


two-faced, a. 

1. Lit. : Having two feces, like the Romao 
Janus. 

2. Fig. : Deceitful, insincere, treacherous, 
double-faced. 


two-fingered sloth, s. 

Zool : Cholacpus didactylus. [Unau.] 

two-flowered, a. Bearing two flowers 
at the end, as a peduncle. 

two-fold, a. & adv. [Twofold.] 

two -foot, a. Measuring two feet: as, a 
two- foot rule. 

two-forked, a. Divided Ihto two parts, 
somewhat after the manner of a fork; di- 
chotomous. 


• two-band, a. Two-handed. 

"Come with thy two-hand sword." 

Bhakesp. ; a Henry VI. t U. X. 

two-handed, a. 

1. Having two hands. 

* 2. Large, stout, strong, powerful, as if 
wielded, by two hands. • 

“With huge two-handed Bway, 
Brandished Aloft, the norrfd edge came down, 
Wide waiting." Milton : P. L., vt. 251. 

3. Used with both hands ; requiring two 
hands to grasp or wield., 

•* Two-handed *word* they wore. 

And many wielded mace of weight." 

. Scott : Marmitm, t. X 

4. Using both hands with equal dexterity 
or readiness ; hence, able to apply one'a self 
readily to anything; dexterous. 

Two-handed saw: A wlilp-eaw used In get- 
ting out ship-timbers. It has a handle at 
each end, one for each man. 

tWO-headed, a. Having two heads. 

" Now, by two-headed Jomu, 

Netnra hath framed *tnuige follows In her timet" 
Bhakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 

two-horned rhinoceros, *. [Rhino- 

CEROiS, 1. (1) (5).] 

two-humped camel, a. [Camel, L 2.] 

two -leaved, a. Having two distinct 
leaves. 

two-line letters, §. pi. 

Print . : Capitals which ara equal to two 
bodies of any specifio size of type: as. two- 
line pearl, two-line brevier, Ac. Used for 
lines In title-pages, the large letters at the 
beginning of advertisements, Ac. 

two-lipped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Having two II pa. 

2. Bot.: The term used when & tubular 
body, as a calyx or a personated corolla, is 
divided at the orifice Into, an upper aud sn 
under lip-like portion. 

two-lobe d, a. 

Bot.: Divided into two lobes; partially 


two-ranked, a. 

Bot. : Alternately disposed on exactly op- 
posite aides of the stem, ao as to form two 
ranks. ( Asa Gray.) 

two-seeded, a. 

Bot. : Having two seeds. Used of an ovary, 
a fruit, or s cell. 

two-speed-pulley, a A variable speed 
arrangement, consisting of two fast pulleys, 
the shaft of one being tubular and sleeved 
upon that of the other. One connects by 
large and small wheels to the lower shaft, and 
the other by small and large wheels, the differ- 
ence in communicated speed being very ap- 
parent, and the belt being shifted from the 
loose pulley to one or the other of the feat 
pulleys as may be required. 

two-throw crank, s. A device for con- 
verting circular into rectilinear motion, or 
vice versd. 

two-toed ant-eater, s. 

ZooL : Cyclothvrus didactyhis, one of the two 
species of the genus Cyclothnrus, formerly 
Included in Myrraecophaga. It is about the 
size of a common squirrel, arboreal, and lives 
on Insects. On the fora limb the rudiments 
of the first and fifth digits are hidden beneath 
the skin, and the second and third digits are 
furnished with claws; the feet with fourclawe. 
From the forests of Costa Rica, Honduras, 
and Brazil. 

two-toed sloth, a [Unau.] 

* two-tongued, a. Double-tongued, de- 
ceitful. 

“ I h*te tho two-tongued hypocrite." 

Sandy* : Psalm*, p. U. 

two-toothed, a. [Bi dentate.] 

Two-toothed cachalot : 

Zool. : Physetcr bidens , first obtained in 3800, 
off the cosst of Elgin, and described by 
Sowerby. Now made a species of Jlesopiodon 
(q.v.). 

two-valved, a. Bi valvular, as a shell, 
pod, or glume.. 

two-way cook, s. A form of cock by 
which the water may be distributed to each of 
two branches, to either of them separately, or 
be entirely shut off. 

two'-f51d (tw as t), * twi -fold, a. A adv . 

[A.S. tvrifcatd, twigfeald.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang.: Doable, duplicate; multi- 
plied by two. 

“ Where thou art forc'd to break a twqfold troth." 

• Bhakesp. : Sonnet 4L 

2. Bot . : Two and two together growing 
from the same spot: as, twofold leaves. 

B. As adv. : In a double degree ; doubly, 
twice. 

" Yo m&ko him twofold more tho child of hell than 
younelve*."— Matt. xxiiL 15. 

* two -n£ss (tw as t), e. [Eng. two ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being two ; duplicity. 

twd’-pen-n# (usually as ttirf-ppunp), a. As. 
[Eng, two , and penny,] 

A. As adjl : Of the value of two-peace ; i 


heoca, common, mean, vulgar, of little value, 
insignificant. 


bnt a poor two-pmnumirror.-'-^. 
D*« i. # on. UL 


* B, As svbsL : Beer sold at two- peace a 
quart. 

“A cbopln of twopenny, which 1* a thin, yearty 
beverage made of tQAlt/'-SmoWett .• Humphrey Clin- 
ker, iL 69. 


twopenny-grass, s. 

Bot.; Lysimachia Nummularia. So called 
by Turner from its pairs of round leaves 
standing together on each side of the stalk, 
like pence. [Moneywort.] 


twopenny-halfpenny, a. Worth or 
costing twopence-halfpenny ; hence, paltry, 
Insignificant. 


Th« modcrat* troopenny-halfpenny Redistribution 
Bill which Mr. Gladstone intends to Introduce"— Pall 
Mali Gazette, July 17, 1884. 


twd -some (tw as t), a. A s. [Eng. two, and 
anff. -same; AS. same= together.] 

A. As ad). : Applied to an act, as a dance, 
a game at gol£ or the like, performed by two 
persona. 

“ Tho MuMulman't ey«t danced twosome reel*." 

Hood: Mist Kilmansegg. 

B .As subst. ; A dance, game, or the like, 
performed by two persona. 

* t wy -htH, s. [Twibill.] 


# twy'-hlade, a. [Twavbladb.] 


twy-er, twy-ere, «. [Tuyere] 


twy'-foil, a. As. [A. 8. twi = double, and Lat. 
folium — a leaf.] 

A. As adjective : 

Her. : Having only two leaven.. 

B. As substantive: 

Bot. : The T way blade (q.v.). 


* twy'-forked, cu [AS. twi = double, and 
Eng. forked.] Cleft or parted In two, like a 
fork; bifurcated. 

“ Her flaming head 
Twyforked with death.' 

Quarles; Emblem* IL xliL 1<V 


* twy'- formed, a. [A.S. twi = double, and 
Eng. formed.] Having two forms ; charac- 
terized by a double shape, or by a fonn made 
up from two different creatures or things ; 
twofold. 


“ Thl* huge twyformed fahrio which we »*e." 

Eaeies: Surnma Totalis. 

* ty'-all, *. [Eng. tye = tie, and all.] Some- 
thing tliat ties or securea. 

Ty'-bura, i. The place of exe- 

cution for crimiuals convicted in the county 
of Middlesex down to Nov. 7, 1783, when it 
was transferred to Newgate, at which the first 
execution took place on Dec. 9 in the same 
year. The name Tyburols was given, about 
the middle of the nineteenth century, to the 
district lying between iklgwsre Road and 
Westboume and Gloucester Terraces and 
Craven Hill, and bounded on the aouth by the 
Bayewater Road, but it soon fell Into disuse. 

“The cuimo U derived from a brook celled Tyburn, 
which flowed down from Heiupstead lute tho Thame*/ 
— R. Chamber* ; Book of Days, iL M7. 

*H(1) To fetch a Tyburn stretch: To be 
banged ; to come to the gallowa. 

“ Or el*e to fetch a Tiboumeetretch 

Among the reet." Tuner ; JTutbandrie, p. 214. 

(2) To preach at Tyburn Cross : To be hanged 

S n allusion to the speeches made by con. 
emned criminals just before their execution.) 

“ That Aoldiour* aterve or prcch* at Tibonie Create.' 

Gascoigne : Steele Glut, p. 55. 

* Tyburn-plckadill, s. A halter. 

" TUI thoy put on a Tyburrie pickadlU . M 

Taylor: Praise cf H emptied. 

* Ty burn-ticket, s. A ticket granted 
(under 10 A 11 Will. III., c. 28, § 2) to prose- 
cutors who bad secured a capital conviction. 
This ticket exempted the prosecutor “from 
all manner of parish and ward offices wkthlo 
the parish wherein such felony was committed, 
which certificate shall be enrolled with the 
clerk of the peace of the county, on payment 
of Is. and no more.” This Act was repealed 
by 58 Geo. HI., c. 70, passed June 8, 1818. 
Tybum-tickets were transferable, and often 
eolil for a high price (see extract). A Tyburo- 
ticket and the 1‘orin. of transfer waa given in 
Notes & Queries (2nd ser., xi. 895, 437). 

" Lest week. *ey* the Stamford Mercury of M*mh 
%T, IMS, a Tybum-ticket w m sold in Mauchaater ft* 

2 SOL — Motes k Queries, 2nd »er., XX. *3*. 


f&te, fSt, faro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, v&t* 
or* wore, well, work, who, sin ; mute, eiih, cure, unite, our, rule, ffiJl ; try, Syrian, so, ce » d ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• Tybnrn-tifftuny, *. . A halter. (With 
illusion to Tyburn as a place of execution.) 

•• Never regarding hMigman'i leore. 

Till Tybum-ttfany he weft re." 

Rowland* : Ana** of Heart*. 

• Tyburn-tippet, f. A halter. 

“He should have had * Tibume -tippet, * halfpenny 
luUWr."— Latimer : Serrium*. (JVotm.) 

• Tyburn-tree, s. The gallows. 

ry-cbon-io, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Tycho Brahe or to his system of astronomy. 
Tycho was a aobleman of Swedish descent, 
whose grandfather had settled to Denaiark. 
He was born at Knudrfthorp on Dec. 14, 1540, 
three years after the death of Copernicus, 
carried on hia chief observations first in a a 
observatory of Uraiiiberg, built for him on 
the Island of liven or HoSne Jo the Baltic, 
and. on losing hia Danish appointment, near 
Prague, where he died, Oct. 13, 1001. The 
leading points of the system were : (1) that the 
fixed stars sll move round the earth, a view 
existing in the Ptolemaic system ; (2) that all 
the planets, the earth only excepted, move 
round the sun, an opinion beyond that of 
Ptolemy, and to a large extent, though not 
fully adopting, the leading tenet of the 
Copernican system; (3) the »un with Its 
attendant planets revolves round the earth ; 
(4) that the orbits 'of the planet9 cannot 
have the solidity of an imagined primum 
mobile , since they are intersected in varioae 
directioos by ths orbits of comets. 

ty-codn', s. [Jap. taikun. (See def.)] A 
title assumed by ths Shoguo, or generalissimo 
of Japan, between 1854 and 1868, in order to 
impress the ambassadors of the Western 
Powers with the belief that he was the real 
ruler of the country. 

•* Prior to the recent revolution Jin iww) the foreign 
treatise were concluded with the ministers of the 
Shogun at Yedo, under tbe erroneoua inipreonlon that 
be waa the Emperor of Japan. The title of talkuo 
(often miupeit tycoon) woe then for the flrat time 
i . ix itt.M 1 1 .r ■ irmat mi .r 1 and warn am. 


convey tne imprewiou 

the lord paramount. — Sncyo. Brit (ed. 9th ) ( xiii. 882. 

• tyde, a. [Tide, s.] 

* ty-dy, s. [Tidy, *.] Some unidentified kind 
of aiaging-bird. (Drayton: Poly-Olbion, s. 3.) 

*t ee.v.t, (Tie, v.] 

tye, *. (Tie, *.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A tie, a bond, a fastening. 

II. Technically : 

1. Mining: An inclined trongh for aeparat- 
ing ore by means of a flowing stream of water. 
The slimes are allowed to flow in a thin wide 
stream upon ths upper part of the trough, then 
disturbed by a broom, and collected, accord- 
ing to relative weight and quality, at different 
parts of ths length of the trough. The sorts 
are known ns heads, middies, and tails ; the 
first going to pile, the second la re-tyed, the 
third is refuse. 

2. Naut. : A rope by which a yard la hoisted. 
It passes through the mast ; one end is at- 
tached to the middle of the yard, and the 
other end is hooked to a purchase composed 
of the tye-block and fly-block, by which the 
hoisting is effected. 

tye-blook, s. 

Jtfauf. : An iron-bound swivelled block, 
bolted into an eye in the hoop round the 
yard ; through It the tye for hoisting the yard 
is rove. 

•ty'-er, s. [Eng. ty8 = tie; -er.) One who 
ties or anltea. 


ty-fo6n', s. [Typhoon.] 

•ty] 

dr 


rg, *• [Etym. doubtful.) Some kipd of 
■inking vessel 


**Ttar» e-band led tyg, a drinking <rap of the tim* bo 
handled that three different perec*. drinking out of 


handled that three mtrereuc peraona, uriuatus yx 
It, end each nelng » meparate handla, brought their 
m out ha to diflfenuit part* of the rim. —Catalogue of 
Spocimen*. ( Latham . ) 

t The name is still applied lo Oxford to an 
ordinary round pot with three handles, much 
nsed for cups, &c. 

ty'-ger, 8. [TioeR.] 

• 1. Ord. Lang. : A tiger (q.v.). 

2. Her. : A beast more resembling a lion 
than a tiger, having a pointed nose, and a 
tnfted mane, legs, and tail. It is seldom used, 
and ia condemned by good heralds. 


•ty'-grSsse, j. [Tioreus.] 

* ty'-grlsh, a. [TiaaiBH.] 
ty'-lhg, a. [Tye, #.] 

Mining: The operation of washing tin or 
copper ores. [Tye, II. I.) 

tyke, s. [Tike.] 

1. A dog. 

“The large number of free and independent fyfcc* 
■who scorn niftaterehlp."— Daily Telegraph. Dec. A 1886. 

• 2. A low fellow. 

3. A Yorkshlreman. (Slang DM.) 

tyle, a. [Tile, 8. (2).] 
tyle-berry. 

Bat. : Jatropha multifida. An American 
shrub cultivated in Indian gardens, where 
it fa known as the Coral plant, the flowers 
having a considerable resemblance to coral. 

ty’-ler, 8 . [Tiler.] 

ty-l6-, pref. [Gr. tvXos (tulos) = a knot or 
callus, a knob, a protuberance.] Having a 
swelling or protuberant process or processes. 

ty-l6-di'-na, s. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. rvAov 
(fidoe).] [Tylo-.] 

Zool. A Balmont. : A genus of Pleuro- 
branchise with three recent species, from the 
Mediterranean and Norway. Shell Jimpet- 
)ike, depressed, apex sub-central, with a 
minute spiral nucleus. One fossil species, 
from the Tertiary. 

ty -lS-diSn, «. [Pref. tylo-, »nd Or. htovt 
(odous), genit. Wovros (odontas) = & tooth.] 
Palmont. : A genus of Viverridm, from the 
Eocene Tertiary of Europe. The animals 
were about ths size of a Glutton. , 

ty-l<$pb'-or-a, (Pref. and Gr. *opd« 

( phoros ) = bearing ; named from the ventri- 
cose pollen masses.] 

Bat . ; A genus of Stapelieee. Twining herbs 
or undershrubs, with opposite membranous 
leaves. Corolla five-parted ; the corona five- 
leaved; the leaflets simple, fleshy; follicles 
smooth, tapering towards the apex, com- 

S rased, somewhat angular oo one side. Ty - 
ham asthmatica is ao Indian twiner, downy 
en yoang, with opposite, petioled, Uaear 
leaves, and purplish flowers. The roots, which 
consist of fleshy fibres from a small head, are 
acrid, and are nsed on the Coromandel coast 
as a substitute for Ipecacuanha. Dr. Rox- 
burgh the botanist, Dr. J. Anderaon, and 
other9, have borne high testimony to its 
utility in this respect The dried leaves are 
emetic, diaphoretic, and expectorant Dy- 
mock says that T. fasciata , found in various 
Indian Hills, is used as a poison for rats. 
ty-lSp'-^-da, 8. pt. [Pref. tylo-, and Gr. irouv 
(potts), genit. ttoSos (podos) — a foot.] 

Zool. A Palmont. : A group of Selenodont 
Artiodactyles, equivalent to the family Came- 
lidae (q.v.). 

ty-4&-sau'-rus, «. [Pref. tylo-, , and Gr. 
<ravpos (sattro*), c ravpa (saura) = a lizard.] 
Palmont. : A genus of Moaoaauridse from the 
Cretaceoos rocks. 

ty-lb -sfa, J. [Gr. (fitZ5r£s) = a mak- 

ing or becoming callous.] 

Bat. : The filling op of punctated ve9sela 
with cellular tissue. 

ty-l6s'-to-ma, «. (Pref. tylo-, and Gr. <rr6pa 
(stoma) = a mouth.] 

1 Zool. : A genua of Vampyri (q.v.) ; muzzle 
short, nose-leaf free in front and on sides; 
eara large, separate, lower lip with a V-shaped 
space ia front, margined by warta; wing- 
membrane extending almost to the base of 
the toes, interfemoral membrane very targe, 
extending beyond the feet. There are two 
species from Brazil and Surinam. 

2. Palmont. : A genus of Tomatellidaj (q.v.), 
with four species, from the Lower Cretaceous 
rocks of Portugal. Shell veatricose, smooth 
or punctate-striate, spire moderate, aperture 
ovate-lunate ; outer lip periodically thickened 
inside and expanded, rising slightly ; under 
lip callous, spread over body-whorl. 

8. [Fr. timbale, from Arab, thabal 
a tymtiat ; Ital. timballo, taballo.] 

Music : A kind of kettle-drum. 


tjfattp, *. [Tympanum.]. 

Metall . .* A space in the bottom of a blast- 
furaace, adjoining the crucible. 

tymp-plate, s. A plate in front of ths 
hearth of a blast- furnace. 

tymp-Btone, a. The stone which form# 
the front of the hearth in a blast-furuace. 

tym'-pan, * tim'-pan, * tim -pane, i. 

[Fr., from Lat. fympa/tbm.] [Tympanum.] 

1. Arch. : A triangular space or tahle la the 
corners or sides of an arch, usually hollowed, 
and enriched with branches of laurel, olive, 
oak, &c., aod sometimes with emblematical 
figures. 

*2. Music: A dram, ft kettlo-dmm. 

3. Print.: A rectangular frame hinged by 
one edge to the carriage of a printing-press, 
and having stretched across it a piece of cloth 
or parchment. The blank sheets are laid 
apon the tympan, in order to be brought 
down upon the forme to receive the impressioa. 
The blank sheet is fitted opon the tym pan- 
sheet, which is of the same size as the paper 
to be printed, and forms a guide for placing 
it. The blank sheet ia held by the frisket. 
The ianer tympan is a smaller frame covered 
with canvas, and the two tympana hold the 
blanket between them. 

4. A framework covered with eome tens© 
material. 

" In my prf«eut invention I make nie of the vibra- 
tion* clven to a diaphragm or tympan hy Bpeakinf 
Into a reioMDt oo»e .^ — Timet, March 39, IBM. 

tympan-sheet, 8. 

Print: A sheet of paper like that to be 
printed, laid on the tympan as a guide for 
position in placiog the sheets to be printed. 

tj^m'-pan-al, a. [Eng. tympan ; al.\ Th© 
same as Tympanic (q.v.). 

t^m'-pan i, «. pi. [Tympano.] 
tfrn-p&n’-fc, a. & 8. [Eng. tympan(um) ; -ic.) 
A. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Like a drum or tympanum ; 
acting like a drum -head. 

2. Anat. : Of, belonging to, or conaected 
with the tympanum. 

“ The tympanie bone U produced upwards eod out- 
ward* »»d form* » tube with everted lip*. —Tran*. 
Amer. Philo*. Society, xlih 2u6. (1&7S.) 

B .At substantive : 

Anat. (PL): The bones which give attach- 
ment to the membrana tympani of the ear or 
its homologue ; the tympanic ring and audi- 
tory process with the post-glenoid part of tb© 
temporal bone, 
tympanic-bones, 8. pi. 

Anat. : [Tympanic, B.]. 
tympanic-plate, ». 

Anat. : A lamina, the surface of which 
forms the anterior wall of the external audi- 
tory meatus and the tympanum, while th© 
posterior one looks toward the glenoid fossa. 
It ia developed from the outer surface of the 
tympanic rlag. 
tympanic-ring, ». 

Anat. : An imperfect circle in the foetus, 
open superiorly, and enclosing the tympanic 
membrane. 


•• A tymbaF* aound were better than my voice." 

Prior: Charity. 


t^m-pan-I'-tej, 8. [Lat., from Gr. rvpnay- 
iVq? (tumpaniUs) ~ the disease defined in the 
article.] 

Pathol. : Distension of the parietes of the 
abdomen, remaining unchanged onder differ- 
ent positions of ths body, not yielding readily 
to pressure, and when the pressure is with- 
drawn, elastically returning to its former state, 
while, if struck, there is a resonance like that 
of a drum. The distending medium is air 
within or external to the intestinal canal. 
The Greeks and Romans considered it a form 
of dropsy ; afterwards it became distinguished 
as dry dropsy. It ia sometimes oae symptom 
of hy steria. 

ttfm-pan-it'-ic. o. [Eng. tympanit(*s); -ic.] 
Pertaining or relating to tympany or tympan- 
ites ; affected with tympany or tympanites. 

•• Producing * tympanitic action In that organ.”— 
Kingtt*y : Savemhoe, ch. xii. 

tym-pan-i'-tis, «. [Or. tv piracy (twnpanon) 
= a lrettle-drum ; ftuff. Mis.\ 

Pathol.: loflammation of the lining mem- 
brane of the tympanum. 


boll, b6^: poQt, J(5M; oat, ?eU, cborna, 9W11, benfb; go, gem; thin, thl« ; rtn, af ; ®*P® ct ’ 
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tympanlze— type 


* t^m'-pan-ize, v.i. & f. [Q. Fr. tympaniser ; 
Lat. tympanizo; Gr. Tv/un-a^co (tumpanizo).] 
[Tympanum.] 

A. Intrans . ; To act the part of a drummer. 
(Cotes.) 

.Be Trans. : To make Into a drum; to stretch 
the akin of, as on a drum. 

"If thi« be not to be nwn uundir u Eoay, atoned 
«a Jeremy. made a drum or tympanned, u other 
Mint* of Qed wer tS-OUy ; Life o' 0. Herbert, M. 2. b. 


tjfan'-pan-d (pi. tfrn'-pan-l), * tlm'- 
pan o, a. [Itai.] [Tympanum.] 

Music: A kettledrum (said especially of 
the kettledrums of an orchestra). 

tjfm-pan-o-, pref. [Tympanum.] 

Anat. : Gf, pertaining to, or connected 
with the tympanum. 

tympano hyal, a. & a. 

A. Aa adi. : Of or pertaining to the tym- 
panum and the hyoid bona. Used in the 
term, the tympano-hyal bones. 

B. Aa subst. : Tha atylnid process of the 
temporal bona, the atylo-hyala. (Flower.) 

t$fm-pan-$pIi'-or~a, «. [Gr. rvpnovov 
(tumpotwn) = a kettle-drum, and <£opos (pAor- 

PaUeobot. : A genua of Fossil Ferns from the 
Lower Oolite of Yorkshire. Known British 
species two. 

t^m-pan-iim, s. [Lat., from Gr. rvpiravov 

( 7T1.TW7 *r— O Hmm fl fnllar avaa a 


L Ord. Lang. : A drum, a framework 
covered with soma tense material. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anal. : Tha drum, middle ear, or middle 
chamber of the ear; a narrow, irregular 
cavity in tha substance of the tempoval bona, 
placed betweeu the inner end of the external 
auditory canal and tha labyrinth. Its roof 
is formed by a thin plate of bona situated on 
the upper surface of tha petrous bone, its 
floor is a narrow space, its outer wail la 
formed mainly by a thin, semitransparent 
membrane — the mevibrana tympani — which 
closes ths inner end of tha extarnal auditory 
meataa ; ita inner wall is uneven, its anterior 
extremity is narrowed by tha gradual descent 
of the roof, and ia continued into the Eaata- 
chian orifice, and its poaterior one has at its 
upper part a large, and several amali openings 
leading into tha mastoid cella. The tympan- 
um receives tha atmospheric air from the 
pharynx through tha Eustachian tabe, and 
contains a chain of amali bones by meana of 
which tha vibrations communicated from with- 
out to tha membrana tympani are in part con- 
veyed acroas tha cavity to the sentient part 
of tha internal ear. (Quain.) 

2. Architecture : 

(1) The triangular panel of the fastigium 
or pediment of any building, comprehended be- 
tween ita corona and that of tha entablature. 



TYMPANUM. 

{From Doorway, Ettendine.) 

(2) The apace between the top of a door 
*ud tha arch enclosing it. 

(8) Tha die of a pediment 

(4) The panel of a door. 

3. Bot.: The same aa Epiphragm (q.v.). 

4. Hydrant. Engin. : An ancient form of 
wheel for elevating water. Ita original form 
was like that of a dram, whence Its name. It 
was a cylinder with radial partitions and small 
openings in the periphery, which admitted a 
certain quantity of water into the chambers 
thna formed aa thoae portions of tha peri- 
phery came in turn to be submerged. Aa the 
wheel revolved, such portions of water were 


carried up and flowed along tha partition 
toward the axis around which the water was 
discharged, being elevated to a height nearly 
equal to the radius of tha wheel. The wheel 
was driven by floats on tha periphery or aide 
of the wheel, or by means of animal or manual 
power, and had several modifications. 

5. Mach. : A kind of hollow tread- wheel, 
wherein two or more peraona walk, in order 
to turn it, and thus give motion to a machine, 

6. Music : A hand-drum or tambourine, but 
covered with parchment, back and front. It 
was used in conjunction with various kinds 
of harps, lyres, and pipes, cymbals of metal, 
tha straight brass trumpet and curved brass 
horn, tha castaneta of wood and metal. 

"Ireland [oaltb one] usee the harp end pipe, which 
be calls tympanum.”— Drayton : Poty-Olbton, %. « 

tjrm'-pan-y, * tym-pan-Ie, a. [Fr. tym- 
panic, from Gr. Tvp.ira.vias ( tumpanias ) = a 
kind of dropsy in which tha belly is stretched 
tight lika a dram.] 

1. Lit : The same as Tympanites (q.v.). 

‘V 80 1* 1 * 1 * 4 * tympany their very greateeea wat 

their disease. — Fuller : Worthie. r; Cambridgeshire. 

* 2. Fig.: Inflation, conceit, bombast, tur- 
gid ity. 

“Id the first leai of mjr defence. I fore-told yon ao 
much j u finding nothing In that ewollen bulk, hut a 
meer unaound tympanie, Instead of a truly eolld con. 
ceptlon.”— Halt t A .Short Answer, (Pref.) 

Ttfn-d&r'-i-dfB, a pi. [Lat. = tha sons of 
Tyndarua ; Gr. Tw/Jdpeos (Tundareos), * TvV 
Sapos ( Tundaros ). Sea def.] 

1. Class. Mythol. : Castor and Pollux, tha 
eona of Tyndarus, king of Lacedaemon and 
husband of Leda. 

2. Meteor: Ona of the names given to two 
meteors or balls adhering to the rigging of a 
ship during certain states of the weather, 
More generally called Castor and Pollux. 

* tyne, v.f. [Tine, v.] 

* tyne (1), a. [Tine, «.] 

* tyne (2), $. [Teen.] Anxiety, pain, sorrow. 

* ty'-n^, a. [Tiny.] 

* typ'-aJ, a. [Eng. typ(e); -at.] Of or pertain- 
ing to a type ; constituting or serving as a 
type ; typical. 

type, * tlpe, a. [Fr., from Lat. typum , accus. 
of typus = a figure, an image, a type, from Gr. 
tvttos (tupos) = & blow, a mark, a figure, a 
type, a character of a disease, from tvtttm 
( tupto) = to strike, to beat ; Sp. & Ital. tipo.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Distinguishing mark or stamp; sign, 
emblem, characteristic. 

"Thy father beam the type of king of Noplea K 
Shakesp. : a Henry VI., L - 

2. An allegorical or symbolical representa- 
tion of some object (called the antitype) ; a 
symbol, a sign, an emblem. [II. 6.] 

” Informing them by types 
And ahadotvt of thet daatlneu seed to hrulae 
The serpent, by what means he shall achieve 
Mankind's deliverance." Milton : P. L., xli. *32. 

3. An example or specimen of any class 
which Is considered as eminently possessing 
or exhibiting the properties or character of 
the class ; the ideal representation of a group 
combining ita essential characteristics ; a 
general form or structure pervading a number 
of iudividuala. (Uaed especially in natural 
science.) 

4. In the same sense as II. 5. 

" He who wiehM to trace the art in Ita gradual pro. 
grou. from the wooden and immoveable letter to the 
moveable and metal type, and to the completion of 
the whole contrivance, will receive satisfactory Infor- 
mation from the annals of tha elaborate Mettalre.” — 
Knox : Essay 185. 

IL Technically: 

1. Art: 

(1) The original conception in art which 
becomes the subject of a copy. 

(2) The design on the face of a medal or 
coin. 

2. Biology: 

(1) A common plan to which certain groups 
of animals conform ; hence, often used aa 
equivalent to sub-kingdom, or the first great 
division of a sub-kingdom. To Lamarck ia 
due the credit of a great advance in general 
morphology, hy pointing out that mammals, 
birds, reptiles, and fishes possess one essen- 
tial in common — a spinal colnmn interposed 
.between a cerebro-spinal and a visceral cavity, 


which is absent in all other animals. Hence, 
he classed the former as Vertsbrata and the 
latter as Jnvertebrata. The labours of other 
naturalists soon established the fact that the 
Jnvertebrata did not conform to nne common 
plan or type ; and in 1795 Cuvier showed that 
at fewest three morphological types, as dis- 
tinct from each other as they are from the 
Vertebrata, existed among the Jnvertebrata: 
Molluscs, Articulata, and Radiata. Von Baer, 
aome years later, came to the same conclusion 
ou embryological grounds. [Zoologv.] 

" Even the hUtue between the Vertehrata and th* 
1* not wholly, hridged over; 
•nd though among the Invertebmt* there la no dlffl. 
cultyln dtatinguiahing the more completely differen. 
t ia ted repreaentativee of auch type* or common plana 
aa those of the Anthropoda. the Annelida, the Mol- 
luaca, the Tunica t*. the Echlnodermat*, the Ooelen- 
terata, and the Pori f era. yet every y»ar bring* forth 
fresh evidence to the effect that luit aa the plan of 
the plant ia not abaolutely distinct from that of tha 
animal, ao that of the Vertebrate has ita point* of 
community with certain of the Invertebrates; that 
the Arthropod, the Hollnak, and the Ecblnodenn 
plana are united hy that of the lower worm*, and that 
,,2. fatter la aeparated by no very great 

difference# from that of the Cajlenterate aud that of 
the Sponge,'—// uxley: Anat, Invert. Anim.. pp. 49, to. 

(2) A typical representative. (Applied to 
an individual, a species, a genus, a sub- 
family, or a family having tha characteristics 
of the group under which it ie immediately 
comprised. 

"Tht tvpe of a genua ehoold be the apeclea which 
beat exhibits the characters of the group, Dut it ia not 
alway* easy to follow out thl* rule ; aud consequently 
tne fint ou the Hat ia often put forward ia the type. 

— Woodward : Mollutca (ed. TateJ, p. 49. 

3. Chem. : The type- theory assigns the con- 
stitution of compounds to certain simple 
bodies each as hydrogen, water, ammonia, 
and marsh gas, CH 4 , and proceeds on the 
assumption that tha hydrogen of tha type 
aubstanca is replaced by the element or com- 
pound radical eutering into combination with 
it. In this view the alcohols may be regarded 

as belonging to the water type, ^ j- Q, and to 
be formed by tha substitution of H in § | 0 
by the alcohol radical— e.g., ethyllc alcohol is 
represented as C 2 g 5 J 0. In like manner the 
whole aeries of amines and amides may be 
referred to the ammonia type, in which one 
or more atoms of H are replaced by radicals. 
Triethyl amine may thus be regarded as being 
ammonia, in which all the hydrogen is replaced 
C 2 Hg ) 

by ethyl = CaHg J-N. Oxsmida again Is shown 
C2H5 / 

with a divalent radical replacing two atoms 
of hydrogen in a double moiecnle of ammonia- 
oxamida j.y 2i The type-theory was 

systematized by Gerhardt some years ago, 
but it ia now largely superseded by the use 
of formulae representing a more accurate ac- 
quaintance with tha internal constitution of 
chemical compounds. 

4. Pathol. : Tha ordar in which the symp- 
tom* of a diaeaaa succeed each other. Tha type 
may be continued, intermittent, or remittent 
6. Printing: 

(1) A parallelopipedon or square prism with 
a raised letter on tha npper end, used in print- 
ing. [PRINTfNO.] 

(2) Types collectively; the quantity of 
types uaed lu printing. Types must be of a 
uniform height, and }>erfectly true in their 
angles, otherwise they could not be locked np 
in a forma (q.v.). Tha parts of a type are 
known as body, face, Bhoulder, nick, groove, 
and faet. Tha fine lines at the top and bottom 
of a letter are called serifa ; tha parts of the 
face of aome letters, auch as j and k, which 
project over tha body, are called kerns. Type 
is distinguished hy nnmes indicating the size 
of the body and the consequent number which 
will go in a given apaca; by tha different sizes 
or styles of face on a given body ; by the cabc, 
as upper or lower, caps or amali letter ; by 
peculiar style or ornamental characteristic. 

(а) As to size : Semi-nonpareil, brilliant, 
gem, diamond, pearl, ruby, nonpareil, emerald, 
minion, brevier, bourgeoise, long primer, amali 
pica, pica, English, great primer, canon, &c. 
[Sea these words.] 

(б) Aa to face : Full, heavy or fat, light, 
condensed, elongated, compressed. 

(c) As to case : Capa or upper case ; small 
letters, or lower case. 

(d) As to style : Roman, Italic, black letter, 
script, German text, Gothic, antique, sane 
serif, old etyla, hair line, <fcc. 


fate, ISt, are, amidst, what, ail, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?H work, who, son ; mute, otib, cure, unite, cur, rdle, fftu : try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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A fount or font la * complete assortment of 
Any irlven kind of type, the number of each 
letter being In proportion to the frequence <x 


» ... 1.000 
b ... 1,000 

• «.ooo 
4 ... l.ooo 

• ... 14.000 
f ... a,ooo 

• ... *.000 


h s.ooo 

0 ... 1.000 

t I.OiO 

p ... 

1 ... too 

n ... too 

k ... »oo 

r ... f.ooo 

1 ... I.OWl 

a l.ooo 

ra ... 1.000 

t ... 10,000 

n ... 1.000 



O M 4.400 
V ... 1.400 
w ... 1,400 
X ... 400 

y ... 1.400 
ft ... 400 


4, And 


And italic, with capitals, figures, point*, 
signs, consist* of 229 different chAracter*. 

6. Theol. : An object, office, institution. In- 
dividual, or Action by which Christ, hU life, 
death, stoning sacrifice, was prefigured. [Tv* 

POIXXJY.] 

•[ Fnr the difference between type and Jlyurft 
•ee Fiourk. 


working from a perforated roll previously pre- 
pared by a very Ingenious machine somewhat 
resembling a type-writer. The term ta also 
Improperly applied to the linotype, a machine 
which casts tyjKi lines from assembled matrices. 

Type-titling telegraph: A form of telegTaph 

lu w filch the message at tha receiving end is 
set up In ty |*e. The title Is also held to 
mean, but does not correctly define, the in- 
strument In which certain letters are made 
to deliver an Impression In consecution, and 
so spell out the message. 

type-wbeol, s. A disk having raised 
letters on its periphery, employed for printing 
or stamping, and In some forms of telegraph. 

type-writ*, vi. To write with a type- 
writing machiue. 


^ In type: Set np, resdy for printing; 
having all the types duly arranged so that an 
Impression can be taken when desired. 

type-block, #. A block having upon It 
raised figures representing letters or numbers. 

type-casting, i. The aarae as Type- 

FOUNDIKO (q.V.). 

type-casting and setting machine, 

s. One which makes Its type from matrices, 
and sete them In a row, or In galley, tut the 
letter-key* of the machine are manlpnlated In 
the order of the copy. 

type-composing machine, ft. [TYPE- 

SETTING MACHINE.] 

type-dressing machino, j. A machine 
forming a snbatilute for the usual mode, 
which la to rub the type by hand upon the 
plane surface of a stone, nsing as an auxiliary 
a scraper or file. 

type-founder, a. One who casta or 
manufacture* type*. 

type- founding, ft. The act, art, or prac- 
tice of casting or manufacturing movable 
metallic types for use by printers. 

type-foundry, type-foundery, t. A 

place where types are manufactured. 

type-gauge, ft. A atlck or rule having 
upon Ite aides or edges the measure of the 
various sizes of type, so as to readily indicate 
the number of lines by laying It alongside a 
column of matter or proof, or the era* In a 
line by placing It along the line. 

type-high, a. Of the height or length 
of printed type = of an inch. 


type-metal, s. A white alloy for casting 
type, composed of lead, antimony, and tin. 
Large type baa the largest proportion of lead ; 
ainali type haa more antimony to render it 
harder and enable It to resist wear. Type la 
sometimes faced with copper or with nickel, 
to render It more durable. The nickel has the 
additional advantage of not acting on or being 
affected by the chemical* in the Ink. 

“Tvv+metat (!•] th* ftlloy of 1 etA and ftntlroouv xu*d 
tn outing piinUr* type*, th# 0*0*1 proportion* b«lng 
on* part of antimony to ttar** of land. Bat • «p*rior 
uni harder kind of type 1* •onwttme* mad# br alloy- 
ing two part# of load with cm# of antimony and one of 
tin. Both th### alloy* taka a *harp linpw**l©n from 
tha mould or matrix, owing to th#lr atpanrion on 
•olid Ideation, and they a r* hard enough to *t*od tb# 
work of the preea, without being brittle or llahl* to 
tractor*. '~*dra»wie A Co*. 


typesetter, *. 

L One who seta up type *, a compositor. 

2. A type-setting or composing machine 
(q.v.). 


type-writer, «. 

1. A mechenlcat contrivance for super- 
seding the use of the pen, and by which 
letters are produced by the impression of 
inked types. Type- writers are of various 
kinds, but all are fnmlshed with (1) * move- 
ment for hringing the type to a common 
printing point; (2) a contrivance for Inking 
the type ; (3) a movement for impressing the 
type on the pnper ; and (4) a contrivance for 
spacing words and lines. The type-writers 
ordinarily In use are about the size of a 
aewiug-macblne, and are worked hy means of 
keys, each communicating with a lever ter- 
minating In a sort of transverse bar or crutch 
head which carries a type on each extremity. 
By mean* of two key* at opposite ond* of the 
board the paper carrier Is moved backwards 
or forwards, so that In one position It receives 
a blow from one end of the transverse ber, 
and In the other position from the second end. 
In an older and simpler form of type-writer 
each key governs a lever furnished with a 
single character, instead of one at each end. 
The types are Inked by means of an Inklng- 
ribbon, placed directly over the point where 
all the typei atrike the paper ; it la made to 
move a alight distance every time a key la 
struck, so that every type tonchea it In a 
fresh place. The work produced by a type- 
writer is a* legible and nearly a* uniform as 
ordinary printing, and the average apeed of a 
good operator la from fifty to aeventy words a 
minnte. 

2. A person who nses or operates a type- 
writing machine. 

type -writing, *. A a. 

A. At tubtf. : The act or art of prodneing 
letter* and words with a type-writer; the work 
done with a type-writer. 

B. At a%. : Of, belonging to, or produced 
by means of a type-writer (q.v.). 

type-wri tiat, i. One who type-writes. 

typ© written, a. Produced or copied 
by mean* of a type-writer (q.v.). 

type, vi. [Type, ft.) 

*1. To exhibit or represent by a type or 
aymbol beforehand; to prefigure. 

• 2. To exhibit an example or copy of ; to 
represent, to typify. 

3. To reproduce by means of a type-writer 
(q.v.). 

type'-ecript, «. A type-written document, 
«a distinguished from manuscript. 


type setting, i. The act or process of 
setting np or arranging types in the com- 
posing-stick, ready to be printed from, 

Type-ectling machine ; A composing-machine 
for type. There are several varieties of 
machines for thl* purpose. The older styles 
have separate grooves, receptacles, or galleys 
for each sort, and the mechanical arrange- 
ment la such that on touching a key, ar- 
ranged with others like the key-board of a 

C ano, the end type of a row Is displaced, and 
conducted in a channel or by a tape to a 
composing-stick, where the types are arranged 
In regular order In a line of Indefinite length, 
and from whence they are removed In succes- 
sive portions to a jnstifying-atlck, In which 
they are spaced out to the proper length of 
line required. Another and later machine casta 
the type as set, assembling the some, properly 
Justified, on galleys. It acts automatically, 


t tjfph, *. [Typhus.) (See compound.) 

t typh- fever, t. 

Pathol.: A term proposed by Dr. T. K. 
Chambers for any variety of typhus-fever (q.v.). 

f typh-polson, *. [Tvphine.] 

ty'-ph.a, a. [Lai. typha ; Gr. tv^tj (tupKZ) = a 
cat's tall. See def.] 

Bot.: Reed mace, Cat's tail, or Bulrush. 
Spfkes cylindrical, perianth consisting only 
of hairs, stamens monadelphons, anthers 
somewhat wedge-shaped, ovaries stalked, 
fruit minute, seed cylindrical, testa striate. 
Known species alx or eight, from temperate 
and tropical countries. One of these, Typha 
lati/olia , known popularly by the titles above 
given, ts a common plant In the United States, 
being found tn moddy pools and ditches, and In 
the shallow edges of streams. It Is a smooth- 


stemmed tall plant with spike* six to ten 
inches long, composed of slender, downy 
fluwers, i*acked aolid. The leaves are sword- 
shaped and erect. The plant is from three to 
«ix feet high. This specie* occurs also in Europe 
and Is widely spread over the world, as la also a 
smaller species, T. angu*tifolia. In India the 
typha* are used for mat-making and stnfflng 
chairs, and the fibre of T. anguttifolia has been 
tried successfully for paper-manufacture. Ele- 
phant* are fond of au Indian specie*, T. ete- 
phantina, whence the name, aod its roots bind 
the soil. In Europe the pollen nf the Typha* 
Is sometimes used like that of Lycopodium in 
the manufacture of fireworks. Mixed with 
water It forma a kind of bread eaten In Hclnde, 
Western Australia, and New Zealand. Th* 
rhizomes abound In atarch, and are used In 
Kashmir as food. They are aomewhal sstrin- 
gent and diuretic, and are given In Eastern 
Aefa In dysentery, gonorrhoea, and tha 
measles. The down of the ripe fruit haa 
been applied In Indie, like medicated cotton- 
wool, to ulcers and wounds. 

ty - pita' -qti-Bd, t. pi. [Mod. LaL typh(a) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. *uff. -aewe.] 

Bot. : Typhada or Bulrushes ; an order of 
Endogena, alliance Arales. Herbaceous plants 
growing In inarahee or ditches. Rootstock 
creeping, item without nodea, leave* rigid, 
ensiform. with parallel vein*, apathe none. 
Flowers in cylindrical aplkea or heads, monoe- 
cious, the male* uppermost ; aepela reduced 
to three or more scales, or even to a bundle 
of hairs ; corolla none. Male* : stamens three 
or aix ; filaments long, sometime* monadelph- 
oua. Females : style* short; stigma* simple; 
ovary one- rarely two-celled ; fruit dry, In- 
dehl scent, one-cel led, one-seeded, made an- 
gular by mutual pressure. They are found 
chiefly in the northern hemisphere and the 
temiiernte parts. Known genera two, Typto 
and Sperganlum (q.v.), specie* thirteen {Undr 
ley), twelve (Sir J. Hooker). 

ty phiUl, ft. [Lo t- ; Eng. suff. -ad.] 

Bot. (PL): The Typhacea. (Lindley.) 


tjrph'-l-a, ». [Typhus.] 

Pathol : Typhoid fever (q.v.). 


tjfph-m®, ft. [Eog. typhous); dne.) 

Med. ; A terra proposed by Dr. William Farr 
for the special zymotic principle by which ha 
considered typhua fever waa propagated. 


ty-phln-I-*, ft. [Mod. LaL, from typhut 

(q.V.)]. 

Pathol. : Relapsing fever. 

• typh -Il, ft. (Gr. rv^ov (tuphoe) = smoke.] 

Zool A Palceont. : A genna of Mnricldse, with 
nine specie*, from the Mediterranean, West 
Africa, Cape, India, and Western America, to 
a depth of fifty fathoms. 8heli like Murex, 
but with tabular aplnes between the varicea, 
of which the last Is open, and occupied by 
the excurrent canal. 

t jrph-lich- th *, *• [Gr. (tuphlot) = 

blind, and l\6vi (IcWfcvft) = a fish.) 

Ichlhy. : A name given to thoae Individual* 
of the genu* Amblyopela (q.v.), in which th* 
ventral flna are absent. 


t^ph-lT-H*. *. frVPHLINE.] 

Zool : A genua of Typhlopidas, with on* 
specie*, Typhllna lineata , from Java, Sumatra, 
and Penang. Snout covered with large shields ; 
lower jaw without teeth. 


ttfpb-lT-ne, *• [Or. tv^a*'^ S4>it (J uphlinit 
ophi«)=n kind of a oaks, resembling th* 
bllndworm.] 

Zool.: A genua of Typhlopld®, with one 
specie*, from the Cape of Good Hope. 

tjfph-l i'-tin, ft. [Gr. rh tW>a(ov) {to tuphlipn) 


PaihoL: Inflammation of the eseenm, with 
pain and tenderness In the right iliac fossa, 
constipation, sometimes going on to perfora- 
tion, producing perityphlitis. [Former diag- 
nosis of the disease now known as appendicitis 
(q.v.).] 


ft. [Gr. rv^Mt (tuphlot) - 
blind, and on<* (onoft) = * sea-flah mentioned 
by Aristotle.] 

Ichlhy. : A genna of Ophldlidie. Head large, 
compressed, most of the bone* cartilaginous ; 
nnfc visible extemallv; scales thin, small, 


boil, b 6fi ptflt, J<RH; cat, jell, chorus, $hln, bench; go, fcem: thin, this; sin. of; expect, Xenophon, ‘ 

^lan, -tlan = ab#a. -tlon, -«ion = chtin; -tlon, -jlon = thin, -cioua, -tlona, -alona = «hna. -ble, hU#, *«• - o#i. #**• 
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deciduous ; vimfonn teeth In jaws, on vomer 
«nd palatine bones. A deep-sea fish, of which 
only two specimens are. known, from a depth 
or more thin 2,000 fathoms In the Western 
Pacific. 

* t£ph-l5ph-tli&l'-in5s, *. pi plod. Lat., 
from Gr. ™£\tk (tupWos) = blind, and ±6$ aA- 
Mos (fiphthalmos) — the eye.] 

ZooL : An old group of Scincid®, with two 
genera, Dibaraus and Typhline (q.v.). They 
are now more generally ranged under Typh- 
lopidw (q.v.). 

'typh lops'-I dre, t-pL 
[Mod. Lat. typhlops ; Lat. fern, pi. adj. suff. 
-War,] 

Zoot.: Blind Burrowing Snakes; a family 
of Innocuous Snakes, In some classifications 
elevated to a sab-order, with two groups, 
Catodootes (having teeth only in the lower 
jaw) and Epanodontes (with teeth only in 
the upper jaw). There are fonr genera, with 
seventy species, distributed in tropical and 
eub- tropical regions. Body long, cylindrical, 
vermiform, and rigid; vestiges of hind- 
limbs present In the shape of rod-like bones ; 
eyes present, but small, sod covered by the 
more or less transparent ocular and pre- 
ocular shields ; scales smooth, imbricated alike 
on back and belly. This family contains 
forms which are most remote from the true 
Ophidian type, and which, in older classifica- 
tions, formed the group Typhlophthalmes 
(q.v.> They live under ground, their rigid 
body and short curved tail being adapted for 
borrowing. After rain they occasionally ap- 
pear above ground, and then they are very 
agile in their serpentine movemeots. The 
eye, which is scarcely visible in many species, 
can give t© them only a vague and indistinct 
perception of light. They are oviparous, aod 
feed on worms and amall insecta. The tongne 
is forked, and, as in other snakes, frequently 
exscrted. 

t#ph*-l6ps, a. [Gt. tw^Aov (tuphlos) = blind, 
aod o* (cp->= the eye.] 

ZooL: The typical genos of Typhlopid® 
(q.v.), with over sixty species, haviog approxi- 
mately the range of the family. Body long, 
slender, cylindrical ; head depressed, rounded ; 
tail short, rounded at the extremity, and 
armed with a spine ; scales email. 

t^ph-la B^in'-cus, a. ,[Gr. (tepWos) 

== hlind, and Mod. Lat. set ncus (q.v.). J 
Zool.: A genua of Accntiad®, with one 
species from Ternate. It is closely akin to 
Acontia (q.v.), 

ty'-phoid, a. [Gr. (tvphos) ~ smoke, 

cloud, stupor, arising from fever ; elSoc (eidos) 
= resemblance.] [Typhus.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling typhus (q.v.). 

If Often nsed substantively = Typhoid- 
fever (q.v.). 

typhoid-fever, a. 

Pathol. : A kind of continued fever which 
Is known by many names. It was called 
lyphold and “abdominal typhus 1 * from 
Its supposed resemblance to typhus or gaol 
"fever. It Is often known ms “ low fever " and 
“slow fever," from Its duration; and as 
“autumnal ** or “fall ** fever, from the time of 
the year at which it Is most prevalent. The 
term “enteric fever" was applied to it from 
the fact that the intestines are always attacked 
in this disorder; hut “gastric fever" is a mis- 
nomer, for there is never any organic disease 
of the stomach. Typhoid fever results from 
the introduction of a apeclflo poison into the 
system, and is said to be due to the develop- 
ment of a specific bacillus, ft is not con- 
tagions, and the poison appears to be com- 
municable only from the discharges. The 
diffusion of the disease is generally due to the 
excrement of eome patient finding Its way 
into the drains, and tbence into wells, or 
into streams or rivers, the water of which 
is nsed for drinking purposes. Hence it is of 
the highest importance that the excreta of 

S tients suffering from typhoid should be 
oronghly disinfected, and, if possible, buried 
at some distance from any dwelling-house; 
but, as in large towns thia latter precaution 
Is impossible, disinfectants must be liberally 
used. In places where the supply of water is 
from wens, aU drinking-water should be boiled, 
and It is a wise precaution daring an epidemic 
to have the mllk scalded, as the prevalence of 
typhoid in London in 1873 wss clearly traced 


to the contamination of the milk by the 
excrete of a man who had died of typho'id on 
a milk- farm. The period of incubation usually 
extends over twoweeks, being preceded by loss 
of appetite, languor, headache, dizziness, and 
bleediDg from the nose in many cases. From 
the tenth to tha twelfth day the rash usually 
apjKjars. It la very slight, and, unless care is 
taken, may be entirel) overlooked. The spots 
are rose-coloured, about the size of a pin’s heart, 
disappearing on pressure, but reappearing as 
hoou as the pressure is removed. The patient 
suffers from dehility and diarrhoea, and there 
is dulness over the region of the spleen, which 
is enlarged. The stools are of a ]>ea-soup 
colour, and the special lesion observed is en- 
largement of and deposit in Peyer’s glands 
and the ml aute solitary glands of the smaller, 
and sometimes of the large intestine. Some- 
times the mental condition is irritable, with 
Illusions and hallucinations, and patients speak 
fo* loud voice and gesticulate wildly. In the 
third week the symptoms continue with un- 
diminished vigour, and sometimes Increase in 
intensity, with stupor to snch a degree that 
great difficulty is experienced In rouslng the 
patient. In favourable cases, in the fourth 
week them Is a change for the better; the 
temperature falls, the eymirtoms are alleviated, 
the sleep becomes more natural, the motions 
firmer and less frequent, and the appetite 
slowly returns. After the thirtieth day, iu 
the minority of cases, no more 8j>ots appear, 
the fever is at an end, and the patient passes 
®l°^ly & stage of convalescence. Id 
typhoid fever relapses are common, and dan- 
gerous complications, especially of the lungs, 
may ensue. If the ulceration of the Intea. 
tines proceeds sn far that they are perforated, 
death almost invariably follows, ami in ail 
cases the mortality is high. The main chance 
of recovery depends on careful nursing, under 
the direction of a skilled medical man. The 
chief treatment consists in reducing the tem- 
perature, usually by large doses of quinine. 

I he fever produces intense thirst, and plenty 
of fluid should be given. From the ulcerated 
etate of the howela, solid food must be strictly 
avmlded, beef- tea, mutton broth, arrowroot, 
milk, and eggs being the best forms of nourish- 
ment. Stimulants are rarely needed in the 
early stages of the disease, but may be used 
with advantage, under medical direction, If 
the heart's action ia weak and the pulse Inter 
mittent. [Typhus.] 

ty-pho ma'-ni-a, *. [Gr. ntyoc (tuphos) = 
typhus, and paiaa (mania) = madness.] 

Pqlhot. J The low muttering delirium which 
accompanies typhoid -fever. 

ty-pho -ni-um, s. [Gr. (tixp7t5nios) 

= of or belonging to Typhon, fatuous.] 

Bot. : A genna nf Dracuncnle®, closely akin 
to Arum, but with a single erect ovule in the 
ovary’, aod a more sharply pointed spadix. 
The very acrid Toots of Typhanium ortrms* 
a native of Eastern Asia, are used in India as 
poultices. 

ty phoon* * ty'-phin, a [Chin. tai-Jhna = 
great wind. The spelling has been influenced 
by comparison with Gr. wfav (fupAdn)=a 
whirlwind.) 

Meteor. : The name given to a type of storm 
common on the coast of Tonquin and China 
as far north as Ningpo and the south-east 
coast of Japan. Typhoons resemble the 
storms of YV estern Europe In their general 
characteristics, but they are often accom- 
panied by a high wave, which, advancing in- 
land, causes great destruction of life and 
property. Typhoons occur from May to No- 
vember, but are most frequent In July, August, 
and September. (See extract.) 


M Th» chief point* ot d Infertile* between the taorri- 
.*° ,u °* the tropics a rwl the cyclones of 
higher latitude* are those Tropical cyclone* are of 
spar barot 


io«we:_in6 „ 

7« r d mansions, show *t«epex barometric gradient* 
and therefore stronxer winds, and advance at a slower 
‘i** *f* th ■ •Uriace. Another point of differ- 
bar df tbs hurrtcanee of tha 
™ “L, lnd,e * tha »«Aww of Eastern Asia first 
* westerly course, which gradually become! 
* odoa «r-ivtug at about lat. *»• they 
thereafter pursue a coon* to uorth-eaat- 
wanU--^7»c>c. Brit. fed. 9thX xvL is*. 

ty'-phoua, a. [Typhus.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to typhus (q.v.). 

ty'-phus, *. [Gr. tv 4 , os (tuphue).] [Typhoid.] 
PathoL : Typhns-fever ; a contagious fever, 
which occurs mainly in temperate and cold 
climates, and often rages as an epidemic. It 
Is also known as “spotted,** “epidemic," or 


contagfons " fever, and was formerly called 

camp or “gaol '■ fever, from ita prevalence 
In camps and prisons. It la most prevalent 
amongst females and young people, but the 
highest rate of mortality from tho disease 
occurs amongst adult males. The contagion 
is communicated through the air, and probahlv 
proceeds from the hreath, which has a i*eccliar 
foul smell. It is not communicated from the 
clothes nr excreta, and consequently, by pro- 
perly isolating the patient, the spread of the 
fever may be prevented, the period of incu- 
bation is supposed to range from a few hours 
to several days. The earliest symptoms are 
heaviness and listlessness, with a confusion of 
ideas, whtch afterwards develops into de- 
linum ; an eruption of round, dark, reddish* 
■brown spots the u makes its appearance, the 
temperature is high, the pulse very rapid, and 
the patient suffers from extreme weakness. 
The condition of the bowels varies in different 
patients for there may be either diarrhoea or 
constipation. The duration of sn uncompli- 
cated case of typhus varies from twelve to 
twenty-one days. The greatest danger is 
usually during the second week of the illness, 
death seldom ensuing before the seventh day. 
The treatment of typhns consists in placing 
the patient under the best possible hvgienic 
coodithma, keeping op the strength with beef- 
tea, mutton-broth, milk, eggs, arrowroot, Ac., 
and in alleviating the mos* prominent and 
distressing symptoms, such e» relieving thirst, 
by toe free administration of cooling drinks, 
controlling sleeplessness, headache, and deli- 
rium by small doses of opium, keeping the 

w? l8 ,‘ 0p ^ ** “ iW lax * tiv «> Ac. Stimu- 
lants should not be given to children, and 
many adulta do well without them, but 
alcohol may be advantageously used io the 
case of old persons, or where the patient lias 
been accustomed to the free use 6f stimulants, 
^hen recovery takes place, it Ia generally 
very rapid, a great change in the condition of 
the patient olten occurring in twenty-foor or 
forty-eight honrs, The only complication at 
aLL common is a form of pneumonia, 

typhus^fever, a, [Typhus.] 

* typhus-Ioterodes.. t. 

PatAoL : Yellow-fever (q.v.)t 


1. Typical, figurative. 

^ 1^ **‘ J U ” ,1 “ 

2. Embodying the characters of a group. 

X. A BrownUv: Aurwra UifiK, U. 

t3fplc-fexrer, 1 . 

PathoL : A fever which confonns to a par- 
tlcnlar type; a fever which is regular in tta 
attacks as opposed to one which ia erratic la 
its course. 

tjfp-Xc-al, a. [Tyric.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. (Cm.): Gf or pertaining to a type: hav- 
ing the nature of a type. 

, kno * 1 * d T» v*e »t th*t time Hot 
?**?£!* the eXAtopl* of dod active rwuuininz.’— 

~ <** 

2. Spec. : Typifying, figurative, emblem. tic, 
prefiguring. 

** ladeed the Mcexfc l»w wm Intended Tor 11 
people only, who were to b« «hut In. *9 It w we. fr in 
the re*t of the worjd. by * feuo, «f le^ml rlt«s and 
ceremontc*. —A ttrrbury : Btrmomt, roL L, 

II. NaL Science: Embodying the charactera 
of a group : as, a typical family’ genus, or 
epecies. 

typ-Io adv. [Eng. typical; 4y.] In a 
.typical manner; by way of image, type, or 
symbol. 

"iChrixil still Is figured, there more obscurely, hare 
more clmrly. bnt yet still more or in figure ” 

“ rayior; Dot. from Popery, pt U., bk. ILVI X 

t^p’-Io-al ness, a. [Eng. typical ; nm.) 
The quality or state of being typical. 

I-ca'-tion, <. [Eng. typify; -cation.) 
The act of typifying. 

t^p -I-fi-er, 9 . [Eng. typify ; -*r.) One who 
typifies. 

A modern tsrpifr who d**Ja only in almilUtadee 
ianoes.*— it a r burton : WorZl. xL 40*. 


and correspoodsnoes.*- 


“V" 6 ’ ^ 5 ^ 5 ^ £atier : wk wot. here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p 8 t 

«r. wore, work, wh 6 . « 4 n; mute, cib, eiire, unite, our. rule. filU; try. Syrian. ». «, = e; ey = a; ^ 


typify— tyrant 
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tfp'-i-fy. v t- ( En 8- *w*f -^-1 . , 

1. To represent by an image, emblem, model, 
or resemblance. 

-Onr S*vlonr, who wm tvpljled 
WMRliila."— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bit. lb, ch. ▼. 

2. To exemplify, to type, 
typ'-ut, t. Sama as Typr-writer, 2. 
ty'-pd, s. [See def.] A contraction of typo- 
grapher (q.v.) ; a compositor. 

* ty'-pd-cos-m^, * ty-po-cos-mle, s. [Gr. 
tvttos (fwjxw) = type, and Korpot (tawww) - 
the world. 1 A representation or deacription 
of the world. 

“Soma book* of tjrpocotmy sre nothing hut * iniuw 
of word* of r» *rt», to give meu comitooaiic*. — 
Bacon: Advancement <tf Learning, bk. lb 

ty pog ra pher, s. [Eng. typography); -er.] 

A printer.* 

•« There U * very ancient editloa of thl* work 
rjnstiinnn’a Iii*tltute*l wlthont date, place. or fypo- 
: Hi*. English Poetry ; Addition,, 

p. 189. 

ty-p6-gr&pli'-lc, ty-p^-grSrph -lo-al, a. 

[Eng. typography ) ; -tc, -ical.\ 

• L Emblematic, figurative, typical. 

2. Pertaining or relating to typography, or 
the art of printing. 

■•The operation of that provideot!!*! dUoovery, the 
typographical art. A'nox : Winter Keening,, even. S3. 

typographic-beetle, «. 

Entom. : Tomicus typography. ITo^rcua.] 

ty-po-gr&ph'-Ic-^l-l^, a dv. [Eng. typo- 

graphical ; -ly.}- 

* j. By means of a type or emblem ; typi- 
cally, emblematically. 

2. By means of types ; after the manner of 
a printer. 

ty-pSg'-ra-ph^, s. [Gr. twos (tupos) == a 
type, and ypd<£w (graphd) = to write; hr. 
typographic-.} 

* L Typical, figurative, or emblematical re- 
presentation. 

2. The art of printing ; the ert or operation 
of impressing letters and. words on paper by 
means of types. 

• ty'-pd-llto, *• [Gr. tvitos (tupos) = a mark, 
and \i0os = a stone. 1 Ao old name for a atone 
or foaeil which haa on it impressions or figures 
resembling plants or animals. 

# ty-p8r-o-g& *. [Gr. tvttcs (tupos) — a type ; 
guff. -ology .} 

L A diacourae on types, esi>ecially those of 
Scripture. 

2.. The doctrine of types. A department of 
theology which investigates Scripture typea, 
and the priociplea applicable to their inter- 
pretation.. It starts from the position that 
the leading truths of revealed religion were 
the same under the Patriarchal, the Jewish, 
and the Christian dispensations. These truths 
Were, however, revealed to the earlier wor- 
shippers more or leas obscurely, , s being ex- 
pressed by symbols, instead of stated directly 
in words. Each typo employed had a twofold 
meaning and purpose — it was a symbol of 
some religions truth and predictive of the 
antitype, Christ. [Sacrifice, II. 4.] 

I ty-po-thcr'-I-iira, s. [Gr. runos (tupos) — a 
type, and drjptov (therion) = a wild beaat.] 
Palcnont. : Another name for the genua Mes- 
Otherium (q.v.). 

ty-potV-o-ta (pi. ty-poth'-^-tm), $. 

[Gr. tupot -~’a typs, and I/iefw— «fo lay down.] 

1. The art and lore of typography. 

2. A member of an association or guild made 
up of priutera and publishers. [T-.J 

31 (Pi.) The name of varioue Bocletiea of 
printers and publishers. [T-.] 

•tyr'-an, v.f. [Tyran, «.) To act the tyrant ; 
to tyrannize over. 

“ Wh*t gloria or wh»t guerdoa hAst tboa foand 
la freble Udiee tyranning to sure ? * 

Spenter: F. IT. viL li 

• tyr'-an, • tjfr'-anne, «. & a. [O. Fr, titan, 
tirant] tyran , tyrant (Fr. tyran), from Lat. 
tynannum, accus. of iyrannta = a tyrant, from 
Gr. rupa (turannos) = a lord, an absolute 
monarch, a tyrant, an usurper: root. uncer- 
tain ; Sp. tirano ; Port, tyrano; Ital. tiranno .] 
[Tyrant.] 

A. As mbst. : A tyrant. 


B. As adj. : Tyrannical (q.v.) 

•• He U the tyran pike, our brart* the fry." 

Donne : Poem,, p. 40. 

* tyran-queller, * tyranne -quell er, 

*. A tyrannicide. 

"Hu-modlu* *ud Arlstoglton hud been tyranny 
fueller t."~ Udai : Apoph. of Braemus. p. 129. 

* tyr'-an-esa, *. [Mid. Eng. ft/ran = a tyrant ; 
-«j.] 'A female tyrant. 

•* A terrible little tyranut**." 

Mauinger : Hentgado, v. a 

ty-r&n'-nio-*l, * ty-r&n'-nio, a. [Fr. 
tyraqniqne, from Lat. tyrannims ; Gr. -rvpav- 
kikos (turannikos)— pertaining to or charac- 
teristic of a tyrant ; Sp. firanico; Ital. tiran- 
nico .] 

1. Pertaining to or characteristic of a ty- 
rant; suiting a tyrant; despotic, cruel, arbi- 
trary.. 

“Tbey hlsmo Lewes the xi. for bringing the admi- 
nistration royall of Fraunce. from the lawful] nod 
regulate ralgne, to the nhsolute nnd fyrnnnicat ? ow S r 
nud gottwri i mm L . .• Commonwealth, bk. i., ch. 

viL 

2. Acting like a tyrant ; arbitrary, cruel, 
despotic, imperious. 

“[Tyraot] by the nntient Oreek*. wm applied to all 
king*, a* well the lust mid merciful. »» the .cruel . end 
whom we now call tyrannical. — Potter : Anttguiltet, 
tak.il.. oh. xU. 

ty-r5ji'-nic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. tyrannical ; 

. ly .) In a tyrannical, despotic, crual, or arbi- 
trary manner ; like a tyrant ; with unjust or 
arbitrary exercise of power. 

“Brutus being oboeen Consul of Rome . . . oluued 
oat of the city Tjirqmuius 8up«rbu», who reigued 
tyrannically.”— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 744. 

ty-r&n'-mo-al-ness, ». [Eng. tyrannical; 
-ness.) Tbe quality or state of being tyrannical ; 
tyrannical disposition or practice. 

1 ty-r&n-nl-ci'-dal, n. [Eng. tyrannicid(e) ; 
-ai.1 Peilaining of relating to tyrannicide, or 
to one who killa e tyrant. 

“ It* hioesom »ha*thed the sheer tyrannletdal : sword." 

A. C. Swinburne : Athene 

ty-r&n-nl-Ctde, a. [Lat. tyrannicidium = 
the killing of a tyrant; tyranntcida =. one 
who kills a tyrant, from tyrannus = a tyrant, 
and cccdo (in compos, -ctdo) = to kill; Fr. 
tyrannicide.) 

1. Tha act of killing a tyrant. 

•• Tyrannicide, or. tbe *ss*s*la*tlon of n*arpers *nd 
oppreeslve prince*, was highly extolled in eucleot 
times." — Hume: Principle* of Moral,, | 8. 

2. One who killa a tyrant. 

"The (id nbvtory verses msde lu commemoration of 
thMe Illustrious tyrannicide*." — Cutnberlund; Ob- 
aerrer. No. 49. 

t^-ran'-nf-dae, ». pi. [Mod. Lat. t yrann(us) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. cuff. -truB.] 

Ornith. : Tyrant-birds, Tyrant Shrikes; a 
family of Passerine Birds, formerly made a 
aub-family of Muscicapidse. Bill long, broad 
and flat at baae, sides compressed to tip, 
which is hooked; nostrils hidden by plumes 
and bristles ; wlogs long and pointed ; tail 
moderate ; tarai broadly scaled ; onter toe 
longer than inner, united to middle at base ; 
claws short and sharp. They form an ex- 
tensive and characteristic American family, 
ranging over the whole continent, from Pata- 
gonia to the arctic regions, and are found in 
the chief American islands. Five sub-families 
are reckoned : Conophaginse, Tamioptennse, 
Platyrhyneliinse, Elaine i use, and Tyranninse, 
embracing altogether seventy-one genera and 
more than 300 apecies. 

t^-r&n-i u '-me, s. pi. IM od . Lat tyranny) 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. eufl’. -ince.j 
Ornithology : 

* 1. A sub-family of Musclcapidae, equivalent 
to tha modern Tyxannida; (q.v.). 

2. The typical sub-family of Tyrannidse, 
with seventeen genera and eighty-niue.apeoies, 
having the range of the family. 

• tyr” -an-nlng, a. [Mid. Eng. tyrant a 
tyrant*; -ing.) Tyrannizing, tyrannical, 

• ty-r&n^ni-ous, a. [Tyrannous.] 

* ty-r&n'-ni- 0 U 8 -l^, adv. [Eng. tyran 
nioaa; 4y. ) Tyrannically. 

** Man usae* then hi* wlf# would not controul# 
fiy^ntUoto^. 1 * ifuiiKMit Judith, iv • sM* 

* tyr'-an-nl^e, g. [Tyrannize.]- Tyranny, 
opprettsinn. 

" So that there be no tyrannUe, 

Wbereol th*t he hi* peeple grene. 

Oeteer: O.A..Y UL 


* tyr'-an-nlsh, * tyr-an-nisshe, a. [Mid. 
Eug. tyran = a tyrant ; Like a tyrant ‘ 

tyrannical. 

*• The proodo tyranniuhe Romepw.** 

Qower: C. A., vll. 

t^r'-an-nlzo, v.i. & t. [Fr. fyrawniarr, from 
Lat.*^j/ran?mo, from Gr. Tvpawi^ta (tnrannizd) 

= to take tha part of a tyrant, to act’ as a 
tyrant ; Sp. tirunizar ; Ital. tirannizare .] 

A. Inlrans. : To act the tyrant; to exercise 
tyrannical, arbitrary, or despotic ]>ower; to 
rule with unjust and oppressive severity ; to 
act arbitrarily, despotically, Imperiously, or 
with unnecessary severity. 

“ My poor heart know* only how to love. 

And, finding thl*. you tprannite the more. 

Dry den : l ConqueU of Granada, lv. 

* B. Trans. : To overrule by tyranny ; to 
tyrannize over ; to oppress. 

t^r'-an-nous,!!. [Mid. Eng. tyran = a tyrant; 
-ouj.’l Tyrannical, arbitrary, severe, deapotic, 
cruel, oppressive, 

**Th* opprewloo of m fyramiOMi coatrol 
C*a nud no warrant ti>«re. Cowper : Task. vi. 450, 

tyr'-an-nous-ly, adv. [Eng. tyrannous ; -ly.] 

In a'tyrannoua manner; tyrannically, cruelly, 
oppressively ; like a tyrant. 

"Trappe the •Imple inoocentt »xid shed their hlode 
tyrannoutly^—Joy* : Expo*, of Dan, el, oh. viL 

ty-r&n'-niis, a [Lat. = a tyrant (q.v.).] 
Ornith. : The type-genas of TyrannlDse, with 
eleven species, ranging over all tropical sub- 
regions and the United States to Cahada. 
Bill with long bristles at base ; nostrils small 
and rounded; wings shsrply pointed;, tail 
slightly forked ; tarel slender. 

tyr'-an-ny, * tlr-an-nye, * tyi-an-nle, #. 

[Fr;* tyrannic, from Lat. tyrannia, ttoin Gr. 
roaavria. (turannia) = sovereign sway from 
rvpavvos (turannos) ~ a tyrant (q,v.); Bp. 
tirania; Ital. tirannia; Port, fymnnia.l 

* 1. Absolute power or sovereignty. 

“He died in the rame day ou ^Wch - Dlonyiiu* 
•warned the tyranny."— Donuldswn : Theatre of the 
Oreek*. p. 136. 

2. Arbitrary or despotic exercise of power; 
cruel, arbitrary, or oppressive government or 
discipline. 

•* Every wanton and oauielrao mtralot of the will 
of the subject, whether practised Ly a umtiarch, • 
nohlllty. or* popular mmiu hi y, lsa degraeof tyranny 
— BlacJMtrne : Comment., bk. b, oh. 1. 

* 3. Severity, rigour, inclemency. 

“ Th# tyranny o' the open night’s too rough 
For uatare to eudare. Shakeap. . Lear, 111.4 

* 4. Cruelty, harshness, severity. 

" The tyranny ot her sorrows 
Takes aU livelihood from her cheek* 

Shaken. : All l Well, L 1. 

tyr'-ant, * tir-ant, tir-aunt, ?. [O. Fr. 

tirah, tirant , tyron, tyrant (witli excrescent 
t), from Lat. tyrannum, accus. of tyrannus, 
from Gr. rvpavvov. (turaniws), a word- first 
used by Arehilochua, about b.c. 700. For the 
excrescent t , cf. peasant ,' pheasant, &c.] 
[Tyran, *,) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Orig., one who usurped tbe chief power 
without the consent of the people, or at the 
expense of the existing government; a 
usurper; an absolute ruler. Buell a ruler 
was not necessarily oppressive or arbitrary ; 
(For the change in meuning cf. despot.) 

" A tyrant they name taitn. who by force commeth 
to tlte inwmrchy agatuat the will of the people. — 
Smith: Commonwealth, bk. b, ch. vlU 

2. A monarch or other ruler, who uses his 
power to oppress those under him ; an arbi- 
trary or despotio ruler; one who imposes 
burdens and hardships on. those under his 
control without the authority of law or the 
necessities of government; a cruel lord or 
master ; an oppressor, adespoU 

II. Ornith. : Any individual of the family 
Tyrannidse (q.v.). 

“The land bird* comprise a dove, • tyrant, and • 
green lot.”— Js ov - 26 » ,887 » P* 

m Thirty Tyrants [Thirty]. 

tyrant-bird, tyrant-strike, s. 

Ornith.: A. popular name for any apecies of 
the Tyrannidas (q.v.) ; often restricted to the 
genus Tyrannus (q.v.), but,, when used with 
the definite article, confined to Tyrannus in- 
trepidus. [Kinobird.] The popular name has 
reference to the resemblance of the Tyran- 
nld® bo the true Shrikes in outwaid appear- 
ance and general habits, and to their, fierce 
and bold disposition, especially during the 
breeding season, when the males, in. their 


a. as most. : a lyranb. — — — 

►oil, b<5j>; pfiUt, cat, jell, chorus, jhln. henjh; go, feem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, e j^, 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon. ^on = shun ; -tlon, -jlon = zhun. -clous, -tlons. -efam* = *** -hie. -<Ue, *o. - W. ML 
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tyrant— liberty 


excessive care for their mates, attack without 
discrimination any intruder that ventures 
near their nests. 


tyrant-shrike, <. 


[Tyrant-bird.] 

To act or play 


* tVr'-ant, v.i . [Tvrant, «.] 
the tyrant; to tyrannize. 

*‘TbU encouraged the Irlih grandee* (their O’l and 
Maci) to rent *nd tyrant it in their respective wig- 
neuriee. —fuller: Worthiet; Buckinghamshire. 

tfre (I), t. [Native name.] A preparation of 
milk and rice used by the East Indians. 

* tyre (2), a [Tire (3), #.) 


* tjrre, v.t. [Tins (I), v.) 


ty-ree'-ite, t. [After the Island of Tyree 
or Tyrie, Scotland, where found ; auff. -iff 
(M in.).] 

Min. : A powder obtained from the pink 
marble of Tyree, Scotland. It was found by 
Heddle to be composed of sesqnloxide of 
iron, 38*22 ; alumina, 8*23 ; protoxide of iron, 
8*16 ; protoxide of manganese, 0*39 ; mag- 
neais, 29*94; lime, 2*21 ; water, 12*47; phos- 
phoric acid, 4*71; silica, 1*02 = 100*35. As 
pointed out by E. S. Dans, no name should 
have been given to such a mixture. 

Tjfr'-i-an, a. & $. [Lat. Tyrius.) 

A. At adjective : 

1. Pertaining or belonging to ancient Tyrs. 

2. Being of a purple colour. 

3B. A* subst. : A native or Inhabitant of 


* Tyrlan-cynosure, a. 

Attron. : Ursa Minor. 


** ,h * It our ,tAr of A ready, 

Or Tyrian cynoture." Milton : Comut, Ut 

Tyrian-purple, $. A celebrated purple 
dye formerly prepared at Tyre from shell -fish. 
[Morex Purpura.) 


*• [After the Norwegian God of 
War, Tyr ; euff. -Ue (Afin.>] 

Min . ; A mineral occurring In pyramidal 
crystals, embedded in orthoclase, but im- 
planted on black mica, at localities near Hsm- 
pemyr, Arendal, Norway. Hardness, 6*5; 
•p. gr. 5*13 to 5*56. Compos. : essentially a 
columbate of yttrium, cerium, and Iron. Ia 
referred by most mineralogists to Ferguson- 
ite (q.v.). 


tyx" 9. [Prop, tfno, from Lat. tiro = a recruit, 
a novice, a tiro ; root doubtful.] A beginner 
in learning ; one who is engsged in learning, 
or who has only mastered the rudiments of 
any branch of knowledge ; a novice. 

* * tyr'-o-^In-jf, $. [Lat. 

tirocinium = the st&ta of a tyro, from Lat. 
tiro = a tiro.] The state or condition of being 
a tyro, beginner, or novice ; novitiate, ap- 
prenticeship. [Tirocinium.] 


tJrr-6-gl^ph'- iia, «. [Gr. Tvpos (faros) s 
cheese, and y ( glupho ) = to hollow.] 

Zocl. : A genus of Acaridae, separated from 
the original genus Acarus (q.v.), to include 
the Cheese-mites, [Cheese-mite.] 

T^r'-d-leje, a. & a. [See def.] 

A * A$ adj. : Pertaining or relating to the 
Tyrol ; as, a Tyrolese air. 

B. At subst. (Sing, or PI.) : A native of tne 
Tyrol ; the people of the Tyrol. 


Tjf-ro-ll 3nne', t. [Fr.) 

Music : A song accompanied with dancing ; 
a popular Tyrolese song or melody, especially 
one in which rapid alternation in melodic 
progressions of the natural and falsetto voice 
is introduced. 


t^-ro-lite, s. [After Tyrol, Austria, where 
first found ; auff. -itc (Min.) ; Ger. tiroiit, 
kupferschaum.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in radiating groups of thin plates, also mas- 
aive. Hardness, 1*0 to 2*0; sp. gr. 3*02 to 
8*098 ; lustre on cleavage faces pearly ; colour, 
pale apple- and verdigris -green, sometimes in- 
clining to blue ; translucent to snb-translu- 
cent ; sectile. Corapoe. : arsenic acid, 29*2 ; 
protoxide of copper, 60*8 ; water, 20*5 = 100, 
with the resulting formula, 5CuGAa05 -f 9HO ; 
the analysis, however, showed 13*65 per ceot 
of carbonate of lime, probably present as an 
essential constituent. In which case the fore- 
going formula will be'subject to modification. 


* tyr'-one, t. [Lat. tironem, accus. of tiro 
— a tyro (q. v.). J A tyro. 

* tjhr’-on-I^m, «. [Eng. tyron(e); -ton.] The 
state of beiog a tyro. 

tyr '-6 -sine, s. [Gr. rvpos (farce) = cheese : 
-ins ( Chem .).] 

1. Chem. : C0H11NO3. A crystalline nitro- 
genous body discovered by Liebig, obtained 
by decomposing albuminous substances such 
as casein, Ac., by caustic potash. It forms 
stellate groups of long slender needles, having 
a silky lustre, soluble in boiling water .and in 
alcohol, insoluble In ether. 

2. Pathol. : Tyrosine Is often found in the 
urine during acute atrophy of the liver. 

tfr ^-t6x'-I-cdn, «. [Gr. turos cheese, 
and toxikon^ poison. 1 A poisonous crystalline 
ptomaine contained in decayed milk or inilk 
products, ouch as ice-cream, Ac. 

Ty'-adn, t. [Dr. Edward Tyson (1649-1708), 
F.R.S., an able comparative anatomist, dia* 
coverer of the glands.] (See componnd.) 

Tyson’s glands, 1. pi. 

Anat. : Numerous sebaceous glands round 
the cervix penis and corona glandis. Called 
also Glandules odoriferce. ( Quain . .) 

ty'-son-ite, t. [After S. T. Tyson ; euff. -i te 
(Min.y] 

Min. : A mineral forming the central por- 
tion of certain hexagonal crystals, the exterior 
of which consists almost entirely of bastna- 
site (the hamartlta of Nordenskidld), which 
has be*en derived by alteration from tysonite. 
Hardness, 4*5 to 5 ; sp. gr. 6*12 to 6*14 ; lustre, 
somewhat resinous ; colour, pale wax-yellow ; 
streak, nearly white. Analyses yielded, ceri- 
um, 40*19: lanthanum and didymium, 30*37; 
fluorine, 29*44 = 100, which corresponds to 
the formula, (Ce.La.Di^Fg. Occurs in felspar 
at Pike's Peak, Colorado. 

* tyJBe, s. [Tithe.] 

* tytB-ing, *. [Tithing.) 

tzar, t. [Czar.] 

tzar-i'-na, tzar-It'-za, «. [Csarina.] 

tzSt'-zS, s. [Native name.] 

Music: An Abyssinian instrument of the 
guitar kind, formed of a long carved neck 
attached to a gourd. It has frets and one 
string usually made of the tough fibre of a 
palm-tree. 


TL 

U, the twenty-first letter and the fifth vowel 
of the English alphabet It is one of the 
three primitive vowels, from which the various 
vowel sounds in the Aryan languages have 
been developed. 1U true primary sound was 
that which it still retains in most of the 
Enropean languages— viz., that of 00 in cool , 
tool, wood, Ac., corresponding to the French 
ou, as In cour, tour, Ac., the sound being some- 
times short (marked in this book fi) and some- 
times long (marked A). The Anglo-Saxon 
long u (marked with an accent) has commonly 
become in modern English the diphthong 
ou or ow, as A.S. this — thou, nti = now, 
rnuth = mouth, Ac. After r, and after the 
sounds th and ah, u has generally retained 
Ite old long sound, as in rule, truth, Ac. 
In A.S. rum ~ room, brucxin — brook (v.) the 
original long sound is retained, though the 
form is altered. The old short sonnd of u is 
still retained In bull, full, pull, put, Ac., but 
as a rule this sound became changed (probably 
about the middle of the seventeenth ceutury) 
to the sound heard in cut, fan, fun, Ac. 
(marked il), a sound then new to English, 
not being mentioned by any writer before 
1653. This sound, which is very similar to 
that of the unaccented French e, is character- 
istic of English, and is often given to the 
vowels a, e, when unaccented, as in cavalry, 
carrifl, Ac. It is also given to the vowel 0, 
even when accented, as in money, come, honey, 
among, Ac. A modified form of it often 
occurs before r, as in bur, cur, fur, Ac., and 
sometimes before rr, as in knurr, purr, Ac. 


(marked u). This sound is sometimes given 
to a, i , 0, sud y before r, as auricular, 
her, fir, work, martyr. In the sixteenth or 
seventeenth ceutury arose the practice of 
using gu to represent a hard g before an e 
as in guess, a French practice, bon owed from 
qu ; and to this, and the wish to indicate a 
long vowel by a final e, must be attributed 
plague, vague, fatigue , rogue, Ac. The final 
•gut does not, however, always indicate a 
preceding long vowel ; cf. epilogue, synagogue , 
tongue, Ac. The use of u for w in persuade, 
Ac., is modern, also imitated from ita use in 
qu. The long sound of v, as in mute, duke, 
confuse, Ac. (marked u), and modified by r, 
as in cure, pure (marked u), is not a simple 
vowel, an \ sound being more or less dis- 
tinctly introduced before it, or fused with it. 
The corresponding short sound is heard in 
unit, unify, Ac. (marked u). In some dialects, 
and in America, this sonnd is also sometimes 
given to u after r. Duke is sometimes vul- 
garly pronounced with the same sound, ae 
dook. The original sound of short u is now 
only retained id bury, burial, busy, and bu«i- 
ness. The long sound of u as in mute, is also 
represented by other combinations, as by -itc, 
in due, sue, Ac. ; by ew, in dew, few, Ac. ; and 
by ui in suit. •* Ue [is] used in later spelling 
as a final u, owing to a rule made by no one 
knows whom, no one knows why, and no one 
knows when, that no English word cao end 
(Ellis: Early English Pronuiudation , 
P- 579.) In the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries ue = French eu. Ui has 
several sounds : fl) = & as in suit, fruit, Ac. : 
(2) — f, as in build, gui 
(4) t, as in mosquito; 


iguy. (For qu, see 
... , . , period of Roman 

literature the u sound was expressed by the 
character v, a character wbicli did not exist 
in the Anglo-Saxon alphabet, its sound, when 
it occurred between two vowels, being repre- 
sented by f or occasionally by u. In later 
times u and v stood iodiflerently for either 
sound, the capital being generally written V. 
In this respect U and V stand to each other 
aa / and J. In almost all Eoglish diction- 
aries, up to a comparatively recent date, 
words beginning with U and V were combined. 
In printing, where the sheets are marked by 
the letters a, b, o, Ac. (standing for 1, 2, 3, Ac.), 
the signs j, v, and w, are ignored, ao that, for 
this purpose, the letters of the alphabet are 
only twenty-three. In respect to its order in 
the alphabet, ita form, and ita history in 
general, U corresponds with the Greek Y or v. 
Greek words containing the diphthong ou, 
when Latinised, were apelt with a u; while 
Greek worde with v, when Latinised, were 
spelt with y. 

I. U as an initial is used for United, as in 
U.K.= the United Kingdom ; U.8. United 
States ; U.8. A. United States of America ; U.P. 
United Presbyterian (Scotch) ; U.C. or A.U.C. 
in dates belonging to Roman history is a con- 
traction for Ab urbe oondita = from the build- 
ing of the city (of Rome), as U.C. 400 = in the 
year of Rome 400. 

II, U as a sym6oI is used, In chemistry, for 
uranium. 


languid, in buoy, buy, 
u is silent, as also in 
under Q.) In the be 


ia ; m as in guide ; 
(5) wt, «s in anguish, 
buyer, buying, Ac., the 


Ua-ka'-ri, 1. [South American Indian name 
of the animal.] 

Zool. : The Scarlet-faced SakL [Saki.] 

* ft'-ar-&n, {I'-r&n, s. [Arab. 0 uaran = the 
monitor of the Nile.] 

Z 00 L : Any individual of the genue Varanua 
(q.v.> 

* U-a-ra'-niis, s. [Varanus.] 
frb'-b&-nite, s. [See def.] 

Church Hist (PL): The follower* of Ubbo 
Phillips, who formed a moderate cla*s among 
the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. 
Their founder eventually entered the Reformed 
Church, and died in that communion in 1568. 


u. rr. uoereux, irom ix>\i 
Lat. ubertus, ubertosus, from Lat. uler = fruit- 
ful-] Yielding lately or copiously ; fruitful, 
prolific, productive. 

"Sion, tbe mother of iu all. U Urnm. end hei 
^therout brewta are Ory.*— Quartet : Judgment * Mere* 

alOTU 


* u’-ber-ty, *. [Lat. uberlas, from uber = 
fruitful.) Fruitfuiness, fertility, prolificness. 

"They enjoy th»t nutnr&l liberty, and frultfulneta" 
— Florio: Translation of Montaigns (ISIS), p. 104. 


or" wire^xrol twJjru i^* f ? ther '* w ®’ h ® re > camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 

, wore, w 9 li; work, whd, sin ; mute, cub, ciir e, unite, cur, rule, Hill ; try, Syrian, te. ce = e : ey = a ; an = kw. 


/ 


ubication— ugliness 
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• U-bi-ca'-tlon, s. [Lat. vbi = where.] The 
state of being in a place; local relation; 
where ness. 

" Relations, ubication i, duration, the vulgar philo- 
sophy admit* to be something ; and yet to enquire ia 
what place they Me, were grow."— GlonoUl : Euuyt, 
k'0. 5. 

q-bi'-8-t^, a. [Mod. Lat ubietas, from Lat 
ubi = where. ] 

Philos. : The presence of one thing with re- 
gard to another ; the presence of a thing in 
place; the state or condition of being in a 
place. According to the Schoolmen, Ubiety 
might be : 

(1) Circumflcriptive, as when all the parts 
of a body are answerable to the parta of space 
In which it ia, and exclude any other body. 

"Thou wouldst have Jed me out of my way if that 
had been pooslble— if my ubiety did not *o nearly re- 
semble ubiquity, that in Aaywhereneei Mid Every- 
whireness I kuow where I mb, and can never get lost 
till I get oat of Whereneee itself Into Nowhere.*— 
Southey : The Doctor, ch. cxolL 

(2) Definitive, as when a human soul la 
limited in Its presence to the same place as a 
human body. 

•' Notwithstanding her uncertain teuore of ubiety 
. . . the patiently yielded to her lot"— Hodton : Li/e 
Of Waterton, p. 92. 

(3) Repletive, as when God ia present through 
every portion of apace. Thia last form ia 
sometimes called Ubiquity. 

• u-bl-quax-i-on, a. [Lat. ubique. = every- 
where; Eng. suff. -arian.] Exlatiog every- 
where ; ubiquitous, ubiquitary. 

" Hare ye, ye sage inteadant* of the whole 
A ubiquarian presence Mid control?" 

Coteper; Tirocinium, 26*. 

• q-bL-qut-oiis, a. [Lat. ubique. — every- 
where.] Ubiquitous. 

"Thro’ stretch ubiquimu measurele** ixpinH." 

Bteoenton: Hymn to the Deity, p. 10. (1782.) 

• tT-bi-quIst, «. [Fr. ubiquiste.] [Ubiquity.] 

Church History : 

1. (PL) : The aame as Ubiquitarian, 2. 

" All the VbiouUt j, however, are not agreed ."— Rue : 
Cyclop., a. ▼. Ubiquitt. 

2. A term applied in the University of Paris 
to soch doctors in theology as are not re- 
strained to any particular house, either to 
that of Navarre or Sorbonne. (Rets.) 


• q-bi'-qui-tair, * u-bi-qui-taire, a. [Fr. 
ubiquitaire, from Lat ubique = everywhere.] 
Ubiquitary, ubiquitous. 


" Him whom earth, nor air, 

Nor the vaste mould 
Of Heaven can hold 
'Cause he's ubiquitair .** 

Howeil : Letter*, bk. L. let. IS. 


* q-bi-qul-tar'-i-an, s. & a. [Eng. ubiqui- 
tary ; -aru] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who exists everywhere; 
one who is omnipresent 

2. Church Hist. (PL): A name Applied to 
those who, confusing the two n&turea, taught 
that Chriat, as man, was omnipresent, as did 
the Apollinarists and Eutychiana In the early 
Churcn. Luther re-asserted the ubiquity of 
Christ' a body in hia controversy with the 
Zwinglians aa to the reception of the body of 
Christ in the eacrement, and in a sermon of 
1527 (Quod Verba Stent), and in the Confessio 
Major of 1528 declared that Christ’a body was 
not only ir. heaven and in the Eucharist, bnt 
everywhere, and this of necessity. The Cal- 
vinists, Zwinglians, and Melanchthon opposed, 
and the latter pointed out that the doctrine of 
ubiquity led to a denial of the Real Presence 
which it was intended to support. This tenet, 
however, r.as inserted in the Formula of Con- 
cord (a.d. 1577), though no mention was made 
of it in the Augabnrg Confession (a.d. 1530), 

"It la Indeed ohvious that every Lutheran who be- 
lieve* th® doctrines of consubetantlation, whatever he 
may pretend, must be « Ubiquitarian.”— McClintock A 
Strong ; Cyclop. Bib. Lit., x. 628. 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. ]jang . : Omnipresent 

2. Church Hist. : Of or belonging to the 
Ubiquitarians. [A. 2.] 

"The former supporting the Ubiquitarian theory." 
— McClintock A Strong : Cydop. Bib. Lit., x. 623. 


* u-bl'-qui-tax-i ness, s. [Eng. ubiquitary; 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being ubiqui- 
tary ; existence everywhere ; omnipresence. 

*’ Not to speak of the ubiquUarineu of *ome hands, 
the same being always present st all petitions."— 
fuller : Church Diet., bk. x., p. 24. 

* u-bi'-qul tar-jr, a. & ». [Lat ubique = 

everywhere.] * 


A. As adj. : Existing everywhere or in all 
places ; omnipresent, ubiquitous. 

M She . . . manage* her time so well that she seem* 
ubiquitary."— Dryden : J/arriage d-la-modt, L L 

B. As substantive : 

1. Oue who exists everywhere or is omni- 
present 

"Thia knight, in relation to my book, may be 
termed an ubiquitary, and appear amongst statesmen, 
•ouldiere, lawyers, write™."— /’uKor: Worthies; Kent. 
I Sir P. Sidney .) 

2. Any individual of the sect called Ubi- 
qnists (q.v.). 

ti-bi-qul-tes'^ent, a. [Eng. ubiguif(otu); 
-e«cenf.J Becoming ubiquitous. 

“Follow the trolley track (for the ubiquiteicent 
trolley oar has made its appearance here too).”-— The 
[FhIIa-1 Coll. 

U-bi'-quI-tX^m, s. [Eng. ubiquity); -wn.J 
’ The doctrines of the Ubiquitarians. [Ubi- 
quitarian, 2.] 


* U-bl'-qui-tist, i. [Eug. ubiquity); -1st.] 
The same as Ubiquitarian (q.v.)w 

n-bi'-qui- toils, a. [Eng. ubiquity); -ous.) 

* Existing or being everywhere ; omnipresent 

u-bl'-qui-tous-l^, adv. [Eng. ubiquitous ; 

* -ty.] rn a ubiquitous manner ; in a manner 
involving real or seeming omnipresence. 


U-bi'-qui-t^, s. [Fr. ubiquitS. as if from a 
* Lat. ubiquitatem, accus. of uoiquitas, from 
ubique = every where ; 1UL ubi^uifd.] 

1. The quality or state of being ubiquitous ; 
existence or presenca in all places at the same 
time ; omnipresence. 

" Th® reason you do not apprehend ubiquity to be 
necessarily connected with seif-axistanoe. — C7«r*s .- 
A newer to Second Letter. 


2. The doctrine that the body of Christ is 
present everywhere by virtue of ita union 
with his divine nature. It was adopted in 
1577 as a mode of explaining the Eucharistic 
Presence by those who composed the Formula 
of Concord. The term soon ceased to have a 
definite meaning, some divines affirming that 
Christ during his mortal life waa everywhere 
present, whilst others dated his ubiquity from 
his ascension into heaven. 


" No one sequel urged by the apostle* against the 
Galatian* for giving circumcision with Christ bat may 
be as well enforced against the Luthorans holding 
ubiquity.”— Walton .* Lift of Hooker. 

* 3. Locality, neighbourhood. 


" In any street 
In that ubiquity/ 


Bon Jonton. [Todd.) 


Ubiquity of the king : 
Law : (See extract). 


"A consequence of this prerogative ia th® legal 
ubiquity of the king. Hia Majesty, in the eya of the 
law, is always present In all hi* courts, though he 
cannot personally distribute Justice. His judge* are 
the mirrors by which the king’s image is reflected. 
It la th* regal office, and not the royal person, that is 
always present in court, always ready to undertake 
prosecutions, or pronounce judgment, (or the benefit 
and protection of the subject. And from this nhlqulty 
it follows that the king can never be nonsuit, lor a 
nouialtis the desertion of the salt or action by the 
non-appearance of the plaintiff in oourt. For tho 
same reason also in the forms of legal proceedings, the 
king is not said to appear hy his attorney, as other 
men do, for he always appears in contemplation of the 
law In his own proper person."— BlacJutone : Com- 
ment., bk. L, *h. 7. 


iib'-X su'-pra, phr. [Lat. = where above.) In 
the place or passage above mentioned ; noting 
reference to some paaaage or page previously 
named or referred to. 

Uo-kS-wal'-list (w as v), *. [See def.] 
Church Hist. (PL) : A eect who derived their 
name from Uke Walles, a native of Friesland, 
who published his opinions in 1637. He taught 
the doctrine of Universalism, and held that 
the period of time between the birth of Christ 
and the descent of the Holy Ghost was one of 
deep ignorance, during which the Jews were 
deprived of divine light, and that therefore 
their Bins would not be visited with severity. 
Hia followers did not long retain his name as 
a badge of separation, and become merged in 
the Mennonites (q.v.), to whose doctrines 
their founder strictly adhered. 


u'-dal, a. [Icel. 6dal = ancestral possessions, 
allodium (q.v.).] A term applied to that 
right in land which prevailed in northern 
Europe before the introd action of the feudal 
eystem. Udal tenure still prevails in Orkney 
and Shetland. This tenure, which wss com- 
pleted by nndisttirbed possession, provable by 
witnesses, has been held by the Court of 
Session to be the same as aliodial (q.v.). 


u'-dal-lor, u'-dal-man, s. [Eng. udal; -er, 
-man,.] One who holds property by udal right ; 
a freeholder without feudal dependencies. 

" The Udallert ore the aiicxlial poascftor* of Zetland, 
who hold their possessions under the old Norwegian 
law, iustead of the feudal tenures introduced among 
them from Scotland ."— Scott : Pirate, ch. 1. (Note.) 


iid'-der, * tid'-dir, * ud dyr, * id-dyr, •. 

[A.8. uder; cogn. with O. Dut. uder, vyder ; 
Dut. uijer ; Icel. jitgr (for jitdr)\ Sw. jufver, 
jur ; Dan. yver ; 0. H. Ger. lifer ; Ger. euter ; 
Gael. & Irish uttr ; Lat. «6er (for udher) ; Or. 
ov0afi (outhar), g*nit. o vOaToc ( outkatos ) ; Sansc. 
udhar , udhan; North. Prov. Eug. yure.] 

1. The glandular organ or bag of cows and 
other quadrupeds, in which the milk ia secreted 
and retained for the nourishment of their 
young. 

** Sweet milk 

Deliciono, drawn from udder t never dry." 

Cowper: Homer ; Odyuey iv. 

• 2. A teat, a dug. 

" A lioness, with uddert til drawn dry, 

Lay cousning head oa ground.” » 

Shaketp. ; At You Like It, Iv. R 

iid' derod, . [Eng .udder; -ed.) Furnished 
with or having an udder or udders. 

** Marlon, that soft oould stroke the udder'd cow.” 
Qoy: Shepherd's Week; Tuesday, 11. 

iid'-der-lSss, a. [Eng. udder ; -less.} Destitute 
of an udder ; hence, figuratively, deprived of 
nourishment from a mother ; motherlesfl. 

" All ve gentle girls that fo*ter op 
UdderUt* lamb*." KeaU : Kndymlon, t. 


tid-dS-vSl-lite, s. [After Uddevalla, or 
Uddewalla, Sweden, where found ; fluff, -ifj 
(Jtfift.),] 

Min. : A variety of Menaccanite (q.v.), con- 
taining about 10 per cent of titanium and 70 
per cent of sesquioxide of iron. 


U-dSm’-$-ter, t. [Lat. udus = moist, wet, 
and Eng. m«f<r.] A rain-gauge (q.v.). 

tig'-gfo, tig'-ar, tig' -odr, fcg'-od-r©?, •. 

[Hind, ugur; Sans, v^iini.] 

1. Bot . : Aquilaria AgaXlocha , a large ever- 
green tree with alternate, lanceolate, fltalked 
leavee, a top-shaped leathery calyx, downy 
on the outside, the limb divided into five 
segments, reflexed ; no petala ; ten woolly 
scaiea (sterile stamens) ; ten fertile stamens ; 
a two-celled ovary, and each cell with a single 
suspended ovule, winged on the aide. In the 
interior of old trees are found irregular masses 
of harder and darker-coloured wood, the 
Eagle-wood (q.v.) of commerce. A native of 
Eastern Bengal, Burmah,the Malay Peninsula 
and Archipelago. 

2. Comm. : An oil derived from No. 1. 
Wood chips are boiled, and the water thus 
impregnated is distilled to produce the oil. 
It is valued as a perfume. Orientals burn it 
in their temples on account of its fragrance, 
and Napoleon I. used it for the same reason 
to illuminate his palace. It has been given 
in rheumatism. 


iigh (gh guttural), interj. [From the sound 
made.] An exclamation or expression of horror, 
diaguat, or recoil. (Ueually accompanied with 
a shudder.) 

* iig'-le-sfim© (le as $1), a. [Eng. ugly; 
-some.] Ugly, hideous. 

"When I behold the ugletome loo® of death, 1 am 
afraid.’— Ward: Sermon t, p. 47. 

* iig'-H-fy, * Hg-l? ty, v.t. [Eng. ugly ; -fy.) 
To make ugly or hideous ; to disfigure. 

"8h® uglijlet everything ot*r her."— Mod. D'Arblay : 
Diary, v. 813. 

* iig'-llke, a. [Uolv, a.] 

ug'-H-lSr, adv. [Eng. ugly ; • ly .) In an ugly 
manner; with deformity. 

" Fouler deaths hod uglily 
Dliplayed their traylinff guts." 

Sidney: Arcadia, iii. 

ug'-li-nSss, * ug-li-nesse, *. [Eng. ugly , 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being ugly ; want 
of beauty ; deformity, hideoudness. 

** A monstrous dragon, full of fearful 1 uglineue ." 

Spenter: P. Q., VI. vl. 10. 

T Ugliness has been said to consist in &» 
approach to the lower animals. ( Darwin : 

Descent of Man (ed. 2nd), p. 584.) 

2. Moral repulsiveness. 

" Vice iu It* own pure native uglineu Crabbe i 

3. Ill-nature, crossness. (Amer.) 

i. Unpleasantness. 


boil, ; pdTit, J<ffrl ; cat, 5©11, chorns, 9T1I11, bengh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, 09 ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — £ 
-dan, -tlan = 8h$n, -tion, -bIou = shun ; -^ion, -giou = zhun* -oioos, -tiouB, -sioua = shus. -ble, -die* Ac. = hel, dgi. 
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ugly— ulexite 


fig'-l?, * ngr-lie, * ng-like, a. k «. [Teel. 
uggligr = fearful, dreadful, from uggtr = fear, 
and -iigr (— A.S. Me) — like, -ly ; cf. t igga = 
to fear ; ygligr = terrible ; $gr = fierce ; Goth, 
o gan — to fear ; ogjan — to terrify ; agis = 
terror ; I cel. agl; Eog. awe.] 

A. As adjective: 

1 1. Possessing the quality contrary and oppo- 
site to beauty ; repulsive or offensive to the 
eight ; of disagreeable or offensive aspect ; 
deformed. 


“The monk Its thst are in these parts are the uffliest 
I ever mw. '—Dampier : Voyages (an. 187«). 

2. Morally repulsive or offensive ; hateful. 

3. Ill-natured, cross-grained. { Amer .) 

rn not &niwer her back when she’s ugly to me."— 
Mw Weatherly: The Lamplighter, p. 110. 

4. Unpleasant to think of or mention. 

" There is an ugly rum on r afloat that certain book- 
makers who had laid heavily are directly responsible 
for Monday's outbreak."— Piefd, Sept, 84, 1887. 

* B. As subst. : A kind of shade worn bv 
ladies in front of their boouete to protect their 
feces from the aim. 


HU (l) An ugly customer: An awkward, un- 
pleasant, or troublesome person to deal with. 

(2) The ugly man : A name given to the one 
of three garotters who actually committed 
the crime, and whose operations and escape 
were covered by his companions, known as 
the fronfc-atall and the back-ateli. (Slang.) 
[Stall, s. I. 9.] 


"tur r ift v.l 

uglify. 


[Uolv, a.] To make ugly ; to 


“ Hi* vices all ugly him over."— Bhhardson : Pa- 
mela, L 2«S. 

tig'-oor, tig'-odr-o$, a. [Uooua.] 

A'-grl-an. u'-grlc, a: [After the name of 

the Uigura, a Finnish tribe.] A term ap- 
plied to a Finnic group of Turanian people, 
comprising the Finns, Lapps, Hungarians, 
and aome other tribes ; also to their tongues. 

“ Of thews branches [of the Indo-Enropesu family of 
Unguavesl there are three. The ffrat, the Fluno- 
Hnngaiiau, or Cgrian. l» shiefl * Europaan : it In- 
cludes ths Flit uUh, with the nsarly related Esthoulan 
and Liyoniau, and the rsiuoter Lappish In the Scandl- 


parian pen insula : the HungArlAnf an Isolated dialect 
In ths south. wholly environed by Indo-Buropesn 
tonsure, but of which the intrusion into iU present 


and W ognl iu *nd beyond the Ural : and the tongues 
of ether related tribes in Eastern Kuesla. u the Zir- 
yanieus. Wotiake, Muni wins. kaT— Whitney : Life A 
Growth qf Language, ch. xii, 

•tig'-sdme, * ug 8om, a. [Uolt.] Ugly, 
hideous, disgusting, loathsome. 

’’ In every place the ugtome sights 1 saw." 

Surrey: firgil ; .Eneid 1L 

• iig'-s^me-nSss, * ug-eom-nes, s, [Eng. 
uasome ; -ness.] Ugliness, repulslveneas. 
hideonsness. 

" Not perceyuynge the vgsomnes of synoa ."— Fisher : 
Seuen PnUmn. Pa xxxtUL, pL Li. 

6h' Ian. * u' lan, a. [Ger. uhlan — a lancer, 
from Pol. ulan =a lancer, from Turk, ogldn = 
a youth, a lad.] Gne of a variety of light 
cavalry nf Asiatic orgin, introduced first into 
Poland by Tartar colonists. They are em- 
ployed in the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, and 
German armies, especially in the latter, for 
skirmishing, reconnoitring, and aconring the 
country in advance of the main body of the 
armies. 


u'-lg-lte, a. [After Uig, Isle of Skye, where 
found ; auff. -i te (Mtn.).J 
Min. : A name given by Heddle to a mineral 
occurring with aome zeolitea in an amygda- 
loidal rock. Ilardnesa, 5*5 ; ap. gr. 2'284 ; 
Instre, pearly ; colour, yellowish -white. 
Compos. : ailica, 45’9S ; alumina, 21-93 ; lime, 
16*15 ; eoda, 4*70; water, 11’25. Dana sug- 
gests that as its structure appears to resemble 
that of prehnita, it needs further investi- 
gation. 


Pnlm&nt.: A genua of Carnivora, from the 
Middie Eocene of Wyoming. It was described 
in 1S75 by Cope, who is of opinion that it 
canuot be referred to any existing family. 

u-In-ta-ther'I-iim, s. (Pref. uinta-, and 
Gr. eypiov ( therion ) = a wild animal.] 

Palceont. : A genus of Marsh’s Dinocerata, 
from the Middle Eocene of North America. 

u-In-tor'-ma, s. [Pref. uinta-, and Gr. op vis 
(oratfi) = a bird.] P 

Pal&ont. : A geom of Picarlan Birds, allied 
to the Woodpeckers, from the Eocene of 
Wyoming. 


u'-kase, t. [Fr., from Russ, ykaf = an ordin- 
ance, an edict, from kazaU = to ahow.] An 
edict or order, legislative or administrative, 
of the Russian Government. They have the 
for<^ of laws untd annulled by aubseqnent 
decisions or orders. A collection of the ukases 
issued at various times, made by order of the 
Emperor Nicholas in 1827, and supplemented 
since, year by year, constitutes the legal code 
of the Russian empire. An edict or order, 
generally, issued by some competent authority. 

v 1 H t l\ e bookmaker* persist in refu»tug to 

b«t at all nntil tbe ukase against them is withdrawn, 
victory will not be long in declaring Itself on their 
•Id*."— Daily Telegraph, March IS, 1887. 

Ulc-^-wal'-Ust (w as v), s. [Uckewallist.] 

* U'lan, t. [Uhlan.] 


ti-lar'-bu-rSrig, s. [Malay name,] 

Zool. : Divsas dendrophila , a tree-snake, 
from the Malayan Archipelago. 

iil'-fer, s. [Fr. vlcbre, from Lat. ulcerem, accus. 
of ulcus = an ulcer ? 8p. & Ital. ulctra ; cogn. 
with Gr. eAxos (helko$)=za. wound, a sore, 
an absceaa.] 

1. Lit. A Med. • A chasm, a aolution of contin- 
uity, produced in aome external or internal anr- 
faca of the body by the process of absorption, 
the absorbents, whether lymphatics or veins, 
but chiefly the former, being more actively con- 
cerned in the formation of auch chasm. This is 
corroborated by the fact that when old sores 
break out afresh, the substance forming the 
bond of union first givea way, and even in 
the case of old fractures, the callus la removed, 
and the extremities become again disunited, 
as happened amongst the crew of the Centu- 
rion, in Lord Anson’s memorable voyage. 
This was first pointed out hy John Hunter. 
While the ulcerative process ie going on, the 
secerning arteries, which In health bring and 
deposit new materials to every part of the 
body as the old are removed, lose this power, 
and are even taken away, as well as the rest 
of the organiKation, including the absorbents 
themselves. The cicatrix formed by the heal- 
ing of an ulcer ie then a substitute for the oid 
and original skin, but inferior to it in vital 
power. Ulcers are of three kinds: healthy, 
unhealthy, and specific. The first Is the 
simple aore, or airapie pnrulent ulcer; the 
second comprisea the indolent, irritable, 
phagedenic, and varicose, with others de- 
pendent on diaorder of the digestive func- 
tions ; and the third, anch as the scrofulous, 
cancerous, and venereal. The great object In 
the management of ulcers ie to keep the sur- 
rounding akin clean and dry, and to produce 
a healthy surface on the aore Itseif : the latter 
object ia now frequently obtained by skin- 
grafting, with permanently favourable results. 

2. Fig. : Anything which eats into or festers 
In any body ; a moral aore. 


* filler, v.t. [Lat ulcero — to make sore.] 
[Ulcer, a.] To nlcerate. 


**••• • • • iucij b umriii wiui 

Puller: poly A Profane State, V. vL X 
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* iU'-^er-a-ble, a - [Eng. ulcer ; -able.] Cap- 
ahle of being ulcerated. 


11-In- tat-, pref. [From Uintah, a county and 
small range of mountains in that county, 
Wyoming. 

Palceont. : Found in or near the Uintah 
Mountains. [Etym.] 

la-In-ta-cri -nus, i. [pref. uinta-, and Gr. 
Kpivot ( krinos ) = a lily.] 

PaUzont . : A genoa of Maranpitid®, allied to 
Marsupites, but with ten arras, from the Chalk 
of North America. 

n-in-t&q’-f-Xn, s. (Fret uinta-, and Gr. 
kvuv (kudri) = a dog.] 


ift'-^Sr-ate, v.t & t. [Lat. ulceratus , pa. par. 
of ulcer o = to make aore, from ulcus, gen it. 
ulceris = an ulcer.] 

A. Trans. : To affect with or as with an 
ulcer or aorea. 

" A tendency more deeply to ulcerate their mind*.** 
—Burke : Utter to Sir B. Langrith, M.P. 

B* Intrans . : To be formed into an ulcer ; 
to become ulceroue. (Lit. A Jig.) 

til-$er-a-tlon, a. [Fr., from Lat ulcera- 
tionem, accus. of ulceratio , from ulceratus, pa. 
par. of ulcero — to ulcerate (q. v.).] 

1. The process of forming Into an ulcer; 


the process of becoming nicerated ; the state 
or condition of being ulcerated, as ulceration 
of the bowels, the heart, the intestines, the 
larynx, &c. 

*’Th« part bxth been lone with ulceration.' 

— W ueman : Surgery, ch. li. 

2. An ulcer. 

ftl'-9er-a-tive, a. [Eng. ulcerate); -ive.} 

1. Of or relating to ulcera. 

2. Causing or producing ulcera. 

"The dreys of rincyre most of necessity he much 
more ahsrpe, biting, and ulcerative than wine lee*."— 
P. Holland: Pllnie. bk. xxlii., ch. 11. 

ulcerative-stomatitis, s. 

Pathol . : [Noma]. 

ul’-^ered, a. [Eng. ulcer, a. ; -ed.] Having 
become an ulcer; affected with an alcer or 
ulcera; ulcerated, ulcerous. 

“ Breathings hard drawn* their ulcered p«J*t«s tear*" 
May : Lucan ; Pharsalia, bk. It. 

ill'-^er-ous, a. [Lat. ulcerosus, from ulcus, 
geoit tiZcmj = an ulcer (q.v.); Fr. uhereux ; 
Sp. & ItaL ulceroso.] 

L Having the nature or character of an 
ulcer; discharging purulent or other matter. 

“Ths ulcerous barky scurf of leprosy." 

Browning ; Paracelsus, ie. 

2. Affected with an ulcer or ulcera ; ulcer- 
ated. 

M People 

All swollen and ulcerous.’ Shakesp.: Macbeth, It. S, 

•iLT-ger-ous-l^ adv. [Eng. ulcerous ; -ly.) 
In an ulcerous manner. 

ur-^er-OUS-nSss, s. [Eng. ulcerous ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being ulcerous or ul- 
cerated. 

* iir-cus-^I©, * til-cfis-cule, s. [Lat. ul- 
auculvm, diinin. from ulcus = an ulcer (q.v. hi 
A little ulcer. 

U’-le, s. [Mexican.] The Ule-iree (q.v.). 
ulo-tree, s. 

Bat. : Castilloa clast ica and C. Markhamiana, 
which yield caoutchouc. They are Mexican 
trees, having male and female flowers alter- 
nating on the same branch, the latter consist- 
ing of numerous ovaries in a single cup. 

n-le-ma, *. [Arab, ulema, pi. of all m ~ wise, 
learned, from alima — to know.] The col- 
lective name of the hierarchical corporation 
of learned men in Turkey, who have tbe 
advantages of freedom from military service, 
and who furnish judges, ministers of mosquee, 
professors, aud have charge of the department 
of the government relating to sacred matters. 
This body ia composed of the Imams, or 
ministers of religion, the Muftis, or doctors 
of law, and the Cadis, or administrators of 
justice. 

u -iSx, s. [Lat. = a shrub resembling rose- 
mary.] 

Bot. : Furze, whin, or gorso ; a genus of 
Cytise®. Very thorny ahrubs, with leaves 
trifnliolate when young, simple when oid. 
Flowers yellow ; axillary calyx two-partite, 
with a email scale or bractea 00 each aide of 
the base ; the segments nearly entire, or the 
upper one with two, the lower with three, 
teeth; standard scarcely longer than the 
calyx, bifid ; keel erect, blunt ; legume 
scarcely longer than the calyx, turgid, few- 
seeded. Known epecies twelve, from the 
west and the south of Europe, and northern 
Africa. Two are British, Uiex europmus, the 
Common Furze, wbin, or gorse, aud U. nanus, 
the Dwarf Furze. The former has the calyx 
somewhat hairy, the hairs slightly spreading, 
the teeth nearly obsolete, the bracte large, 
ovate, and lax ; the latter, besides being 
smaller in all its parts, and flowering later in 
the year, has the pubescence of the calyx 
ad pressed, the teeth lanceolate, the bracts 
minute the winga about the length of the 
keel. 

U'-l£x-ite, s. [After G. L. Ulex, who first 
correctiy analyzed it ; auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.: A mineral occurring in roundish 
masses or noduiea, consisting of delicate 
fibres or capillary crystals. Found at various 
localities, but notably in Peru and Tarapaca, 
South America, associated with various other 
epecies, and alao in Nova Scotia io maeaive 
gypsum. Ilanineas, 1*0 ; sp. gr. 1*65; lustre, 
when first broken, eiiky ; colonr, white. 
Compoa.: boric acid, 45 ’63 ; lime, 12’2d; soda. 


ate, at, are, amidst, what, l&U, ather; wo, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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6 * 79 ; water, 35*32=100; whence the formula, 
(Na0 2 BO 3 +2CaO2B0 3 ) + 18aq. Ifl known in 

Tarapaca under the name Tiza. 

•ti-Ug'-Xn-ose, a. [I At. uliginosus, from 
uligo, gen it. vliginis = ooziuese ; Fr. ttligi- 
neux; Ital. uliginoso .] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Uliginous, oozy, muddy, 
elitny. 

2. Bot. : Growing iu awampy places. 

•u-lig'-ln- 6 us, a. [Ulioinoqe.] Muddy, 
oozy, slimy. 

•* But the Impure and uliginous, ns thst which pro* 
credo* from sburusted places, Is of *11 other the most 
YlJe and pestilent."— Evelyn : Fumifuglum. 

fil'-lage (age as ig), s. [O. Fr. eullage, mdb 
lags, (village (“ asillage da pin = the filling up 
of leaky wine vessels," Cotgrave), from euiUer, 
euillier, ouiUer , ceiller = to fill up a vessel that 
has leaked, to fill to the bnng, prob. from eur, 
eure, ore = the border, brim of a thing, from 
Lat. ora = the brim.] 

Comm . : The quantity which a cask wants 
of being full ; the wantage of a cask of liquor. 

lill-ma’-nf-a, *. [Named after Ullman, the 
discoverer of one species.] 

Palceobot. : A genus of Conifer®, apparently 
a Taxohl, bearing genuine cones. Known 
epeciea two, UUmannia selaginoides and U. 
Brawnii . They occur In the Magnesian Lime- 
stone of Durham, the Middle Permiau of 
Westmoreland, and the Kupferschiefer and 
Rothliegende (Lower Permian) of Oermany. 

iLll'-mann-Ite, s, (After J. C. Ullmann, who 
discovered it; auff. • tie (Min.); Ger. nickel - 
apiesglaserz, nickelspiessqlanxrz, antimonnickel- 
glanz , nickelantimonglans, antimon-arsenik - 
nickelglanz ; Fr. antimoine sulfurt nickeli/cre.] 
Min. : An Isometric mineral rarely occur- 
ring in cryatals ; cleavage, cubic. Hardness, 
5 to 5*5 ; ap. gr. 6*2 to 6'51 ; lustre, metallic J 
colour, steel-gray to eilver-white. Compos. : 
nickel, 277 ; antimony, 57*2 ; sulphnr, 15*1 
= 100 . The antimony is, however, sometimes 
partly replaced by arsenic. Formula, NiSs-}- 
Ni(SbAs)o. Fonod in Nassan, Siegen, Prussia, 
Ac., and lately in very eharp, bright cubes in 
Sardinia. 

iil-lu'-cus, 5. [Melloca.] 

ul-ma-^S-ra, s. pi [Mod. Lat. ulm(us) (q.v.) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auffi. -accce .] 

Bot. : Elmworta ; an order of Perigynous 
Exogens, alliance Rhamnalea. Trees or 
ahrube, with alternate, rough, generally de- 
ciduous leaves, each having at ita base a pair 
of deciduous stipules ; flowera loosely clus- 
tered, never in perfect or polygamous catkins ; 
calyx memhranous, inferior, campanulate, ir- 
regular ; petals none ; etamens definite ; stig- 
mas two, distinct; ovary two- celled, each 
with a solitary pendulous ovule ; fruit one- or 
two-celled, membranous or drupaceous ; seed 
solitary. Natives of northern, and of moun- 
tainous parts in southern Asia, of Europe, and 
of North America. Known genera nine, 
apccies sixty (Lindley); genera three or four, 
species about eighteen (Sir J . Hooker). 

Hi- ma- 98 -oils (or ceous as shHs), o. 

[UlMACE/E.] 

Bot. : Of or pertaining to the Ulmacem(q.v.). 

Hl-mHr'-Xc, a. [For etym. and dcf. flee com- 
pound.] 

ulmaric acid, s. 

Chan. : Balicylons acid obtained from 
Spiraea ulmaria. 

fil' mo-80, s. pi [Lat. ulm(us ); Mod. Lat. 
fcm. pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Ulmace® (q.v.). 
Ovary two-celled, ovules anatropous. 

Hi mio, o. [Eng. ulm(in): -ic.] Contained 
in or derived from iilmio (q.v.). 

ulmlc acid, s. 

Chan. : C^HigOo, A body Isomeric with 
ulmin, obtained by neutralizing the am- 
moniacai sol at Ion of ulmin with an acid. It 
Is precipitated in brown gelatinous flocks, 
soluble in pure water, but insoluble in water 
containing free add. 

fil'-min, s. [Lat. i tlmCus) = an elm; -in 
(Chan.).'] 

Chan.: C^isO* A dark-cclcured eub- 


atance, obtained by boiling augur for aome 
time with dilute hydrochloric, nitric, or sul- 
phuric acid, and washing the deposit with 
water. It forms black or brown scalca, in- 
soluble in water and alcohol, partially soluble 
iu ammonia. 

Hl'-moHs, a. [Eng. ulm(in); • out .] Of or 
pertaining to a substance containing ulmin or 
ultnic acid. 

ulmous-substances, s. pi. 

Chem. : Humous substances. Names given 
to various brown or black substances fonnd 
in vegetable mould, peat, Ac., resulting from 
the putrefaction of animal or vegetable sub- 
stances in presence of air and water. 

HT-mfts, s. [Lat.= an elm.] 

1. Bot. : Elm ; the typical genns cf Ulma- 

ee®(q.v.). Flowera perfect ; calyx peraisteut, 
cempanulate, or conical at the base, with three 
to eight divisions ; stamens five ; filaments 
straight In aestivation ; ovary two-celled ; seed- 
vessel a samara winged all round. Known 
apecies about thirteen. Distribution that of 
the order. The American or White Elm ( Ul- 
tntu americana) is a magnificent tree, sometimes 
100 feet high, with a trunk 60 or 70 feet high 
before giving forth its long, pendulous, grace- 
ful branches. The Slippery Elm ( V. /idea) is 
also common in the basin of the Mississippi. 
Its bark yields an abundant mucilage, of value 
in medicine. The Eogliah Elm (U. campestris) 
is a large, handsome tree, whose timber is of 
much value. The bark of U. Wallichiana, a large 
deciduone tree from the North Western Him- 
alaya, contains a strong fibre especially de- 
rived from the flower -stalk. An oil Is 
expressed from U. integrifolia , another large 
deciduous tree, a native of the Indian and 
Burmese hills. — 

2. Chan dc.: Hnmua ; decaying wood. 
(Rossiter.) [Ulmaceotjs.] 

3. Palceobot. : The genua occurs in the 
Middle Eocene of Bournemouth. 

ul'-na, «. [Lat., from Gr. wAeVij (5lene) — the 
elbow.] 

1. Anat. : A loog prismatic 
bona, at the inner side of the 
forearm, parallel with the ra- 
dius, with which it articulates. 

It is the larger and longer of 
the two bones, and consists cf 
a shaft and two extremities, 
the upper of which forms a 
large part of the articulation 
of the elbow-joint. At the 
upper extremity behind is a 
large process, the olecranon, 
and a amaller one, the coro- 
noid process, in front, sepa- 
rated by the sigmoid or semi- 
lunar fossa, or olecranoid cav- 
ity, which receives the arti- 
cular trochlea of the humerus. 

The ulna diminishes In Rize 
from above downwards, and 
is very amsll at the lower 
extremity, which is separated 
from the twist by an inter- 
articular flbro-cartilage. 

• 2. Old Law : An ell. 

Hl'-nHd, adv. [Eng. Ac., uln^a), and Lat. ad 
= to, towards.] lo the direction of the ulna ; 
towards the ulnar aspect. 

* ul'-nage (age as ig), s. [Alnagk.] 

* til'-na-ger, s. [Alnaoer.] 

Hl'-nar, a. [Lat. ulna = the elbow.] 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the ulna. 

ulnar-art cry, b . 

Anal : The larger of the two branches into 
which the brachial artery divides. It com- 
mences just below the bend of the elbow, and 
runs along the inner side of the forearm, in an 
arched direction and at varying depth, to the 
hand, where it forms the superficial palmar 
arch. It gives off several branches. 

ulnar-nerve, s. 

Anat.: A branch of the brachial plexus, 
distributed to the muscles and integument of 
the forearm and hand. 

nlnar-veins, a. pi 

Anat. : Two veins distributed to the fore- 
arm : (1) the posterior, arising from the 
basilic vein; (2) the anterior, ariaing from 
the median basilic. 


u-lo-den-dr on, ». [Gr. ovA>? (ouli) = a scat 
from a wound, and 5eV8poy (dendron) = a tree-1 
Palceobot. : A genus of Lepidodendreee. 
Trunk simple (?), covered with the rhopi- 
boidal acars of the leaf-stalka ; the branche* 
distichous, with densely imbricated leaves, 
and fltrcbiliform fruit. Eleven Bpecies from 
the carboniferous rocks of Britain. 

u lo-rrha’-gi-Q., i. [OULOURHAOY.] 

t u-ltft'-rlch-an, b. [Ulothichi.] Any in- 
dividual of the Ulotrlchi (q.v.). 

u-lSt'-rlch-i, s. pi. [From Gr. ovAoflpif 
(oulothrix), genit. ouAorptvo? (o-wfofrichos) = 
having crisp, curly hair like negroes: o£Ao« 

( ouIob ) = crisp, curly, and (fArfx) = hair.] 
Ethnol. : One of the two primary groups 
into which Bory St. Vincent divided man- 
kind. They are distinguished by crisp, 
woolly, or tufted liair. The Ulotrichi may be 
further subdivided into Dolichocephali, or 
Long-headed, comprising the Bushmen, Ne- 
groes, and Negritoes ; and Brachycepliali, or 
Short-headed, comprising only the Mincopiea 
of the Andaman Islands, probably the result 
of an Intermixture of stocks. [Leiotrichi.] 

u-lHt'-rich-oiis, a. [Eng. Ac., ulotricMji); 
-oum.] Haying crisp, curly hair. 

y 

UT-ster, n. A o. [According to Chalmers the 
original Gaelic name was Ulladh (pron. l/lla), 
and the Scandinavians, who settled in this 
part of Ireland, added the termination -atadr, 
or -star, then forming Ulla-eter (Ulster).] 

A. Ab substantive : 

1. The most northern of the four province* 
of Ireland. 

2. [Ulster kino-at-ahms], 

3. A long, looae overcoat, worn by malea 
and females, and originally made of frieze 
cloth iu Ulster. 

produced two co*t«, one of which an ultter, 

be ituted wm pledged bj the defendant .* — Evening 
Standard , N or. 13, 1886. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the pro 
▼ince of Ulster. 

Ulster-badge, a. 

Her. ;The badge of the 
province of Ulster, a sinis- 
ter hand, erect, open and 
couped at the wrist (gules). 

This “red hand" was as- 
signed by James I. as a 
badge to the baronets who 
were to colonize Ulster, 
and is now borne by all ulste r-uadg c. 
baronets. [Bahonet.] 

Ulster-custom, i. The same as Tenaot- 

eioht (q.v.). 

Ulster king- at arms, a. The chief 
heraldic officer for Ireland. The office was 
created by Edward VI. in 1552. 

iilt., contr. [Ultimo.] 

iil'-ten-ite, «. [After Ultentlial, Tyrol, 
where found ; euff. -tie (Aftn.).] 

1. Afin. ; A name suggested for a bronzita 
(q.v.), found associated with anthophyilite in 
the Ulten Valley, Tyrol. 

2. Pstrol. : A rock consisting of garnet, 
kyanite, and mica, fonnd in the Ulteuthal, 
Tyrol. 

fil-ter'-K-or, a. A 8. [ Lat. = further, compar. 
of ulter= beyond ; Fr. ulterieur; 6p. ulterior; 
Ital. i Uteriore.] [Ultra.]* 

A* As adjective : 

1. Being, situated, or lying beyond or on 
the other side of any line or boundary. 

2. Not at present in view, or under con- 
eideraticn ; in the futnre or in the back- 
ground ; more remote or distant. 

” The uWerkw accomplishment of that part of Scrip- 
tore, which once promised Ood'a people, that kings 
■bould be it* nursing father*.’’— BoyU : Style of Holy 
Scripture, p. 311. 

* B. As subst. : The futher side ; the remote 
part. 

ulterior-object, s. An object beyond 
that which at the time 1 b avowed. 

“The Jacobite minority, whoee ulterior object t were, 
of ooutm, to npeet the reigning Houae ."— Daily Chron 
icla, Jan. 18. 1838. 

Hl-ter'-i-or-l^, adv. [Eng. ulterior; - ly .] In 
an ulterior manner ; more distantly or re- 
motely. 



AM O HAND, 

a. Humenn : b. 
Radius; e. Ulna; 
A. Carpus ; «. 
Metacarpus ; /. 
Phalanges. 
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fil'-ti-ma, a, & s. [Lat. fern. aing. of ultimus 
= Iast, ultimata (q.v.).] 

* A * As adj. : Most remote ; furthest, last, 
flnaL [Ultima Thule.] 

B. As substantive : 

Gram. : The last syllable of a word. 

ultima ratio, phr. The last reason or 
Argument. 

Ultima ratio regum : The last reason of kings 
—resort to arms or war. 

Ultima Thule, s. [Thule.] 

fiT-tl-mate, a, [Lat. ultimatus, pa. par. of 
ultimo = to come to an end ; to be at the last ; 
from ultimus = last, super, of ulter = beyond.] 
IUltra.] 

1. Farthest ; mast remote or distant In 
place or position. 

2. Most remote In time; last, terminating, 
final. 

" 1 would be at the woret ; wont ia my port, 

My harbour and my ultimate repoee." 

Milton : P. E, HL #09. 

3. Last in a train or progression or of 
consequences; arrived at as a final result; 
being that to wiiich all the rest ia directed, 
or which cannot be gone beyond. 

M This ia the great end, and ultimate dealgn of all 
true religion.**— Clarke : On the Evidence t, prop, xiit. 

4. Incapable of further analysis or resolu- 
tion ; not admitting of further division or sepa- 
ration : as, the ultimate elements of a body. 

H For the difference between ultimate aad 
last, sea La^t, a. 

V Prime and ultimate ratios: [Ratio, U 6.]. 

ultimate-analysis, [Analysis, II. 6.] 

•fil'-tl-mate, v.t. <fc i. [Ultimate, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bring to an end ; to terminate, to end. 

2. To bring into use or practice. 

B. Inttans. : To come to ao end; to ter- 
minate. 

ftl'-tl-mate-l^, adv. [Eng. ultimate; - ly .] 
As an nltimate or final reauit ; at last ; finally ; 
in the end or final result. 

“ In that our knowledge ia fonoded aod from that 
it ultimately derives lUeW— Locke : Human Under- 
standing, bk. ii., ch. L 

* ul-tl-ma'-tlon, e. [Ultimate.] A last or 
final offer or concession ; an ultimatum. 

" Lord Buiiogbroke wm iikewisa authorised to koow 
the real ultimation of France upon the general pian of 
peace."— ,S*rifiS .• Hist Four Lott Years if tauten Anne. 

til-ti-ma'-tiim (pi. ul-ti-ma'-tumj, or 
ftl-ti-ma'-taX s. [Lat neut. sing, of ulti- 
mate*, pa. par. of ultimo = to come to aa end, 
to be at the last] A final proposal, statement 
of cooditions, or concession, especially in 
diplomatic negotiations ; the fiaal terma or 
offer of one party, the rejection of which may, 
and frequeotly doea, involve a rupture of 
diplomatic relatione and a declaration of war. 

" He delivered to the mediators an ultimatum, im- 
porting that he adhered to the treaties of Westphalia 
and Nimeguea, and accepted of Strasbourg, with its 
appurtenances."— Smollett: Hist. Eng., bk. L, ch. r. 

*fil-tlme, a. [Lat. ultimus, anper. of utter 
= beyond.] [Ultra.] Ultimata, last, final. 

" Whereby the true aod ultime operation* of beat 
are oot attained.”— .Sawn : Eat. Hist. | w. 

* til tlm-i-t$r, s. [Eng. ultim(e); -ity.) The 
last stage or consequence. 

" Alteration of one body into another, from crudity 
to perfect concoction, la the uttfmity of that process/* 
—Bacon : Eat. Hist„^iS8 8. 

iil -tf-mo, s. [Lat ultimo (mense) — in the 
last (month).] The month which preceded 
the present; last mouth as distinguished 
from the current and all other months. 
Generally contracted into vlt. : as, I wrote to 
him on the 20th uli. 

* iU-ti-md-g6n'-i-tnre, a. [Formed on 
analogy of primogeniture (q.v.), from ultimus 
= the last, and aenitus = born.] A name 
proposed as a collective term to include all 
forms of Borough-English (q.v.). 

** The extensions of the custom are all called 
4 borough-English, by analogy to the principal usage, 
but thsy ahould be classified under some more general 
name, ft is not easy, however, to find the appropriate 
word. We have a choice between ' ultirnogeniture' 
the awkward term proposed by the Real Property 
Comm Iasi on era of the last generation, and snch foreign 
forma aa * Jungslen-Recht * and * J uveignerie,’ which 
can hardly be excelled for simplicity; so one must 
cola a new phrase, like Juniority or junior right."— 
Elton : Origin s of English History, p. 155. 


tiT-ti-iniis, a. [Lat., super, of ulter =beyond.] 
[Ultimate, a.] Last 

ultimus hrores, s. 

Law : The last or remote beir. Thua, in 
cases of intestate succession, failing relations 
of every kind, the succession devolves upon 
the crown as ultimus hceres . 

* til'-tlon, s. [Lat ultio , genit. ultionis, from 
ultus, pa. par. of ulciscor = to take vengeance 
on.] The act of taking vengeance or retaliat- 
ing ; revenge, retaliation. 

“To forgive onr enemies is a charming way of re- 
venge .... and to do good for evil a soft end melting 
uttion."— Browne: Chrutian Morals, ilL 12 . 

* hl'-tra, pref., a., & s. [Lat. = beyond (adv. 
and prep.), nrig. abl. fern, of O. Lat. ulter = 
beyond (adj.). Ulter is a comparative from 
O. Lat. uls , ouls = beyond ; Fr. outre; Sp. ultra ; 
I tab oltra.\ 

A. As prefix: ALatin preposition and adverb, 
signifying beyond, and used as a prefix in the 
aenaea of— 

(1) Beyond ; on the further side ; chiefly with 
words implying natural objects, forming bar- 
riers, boundaries, or landmarks: as, ultra- 
montane, uftramnndane, uttramarine. 

(2) Excessively, exceedingly; to or in ex- 
cess; beyond what is reasonable, rational, 
right, or proper; with words admitting of 
degrees, and more especially in political and 
polemical terms : as, ttftra-conservative, ultra- 
liberal, wMra-radical, and the like. 

B» As adj. : Extreme ; goiog beyond due 
limit; extravagant. 

“ The extreme or ultra party." — ifilntan .* Hist. 
Latin Christianity. 

C. As subst. : One who advocates extreme 
views or measures ; an ultraist. 

" The UUras would have owned him for their leader, 
and wonid have admitted that he went beyond them 
In uncompromising consistency ." — Brougham : Hist. 
Sketches. Ac. 

ultra-red, a. 

Physics: A term applied to the rays beyond 
the red, or low, end of the spectrum (q.v.). 
From these raya, which are invisible on ac- 
count of the slowness of their vibrations, the 
greatest heating effects are obtained. 

ultra-violet, a. 

Physics: A term applied to the raya beyond 
the violet, or high, end of the spectrum (q.v.). 
The vibrations of these raya are too rapid for 
vision, but they possess greater chemical 
activity than any others. 

* til'-trage (age as ig), s. [Outraoe, *.] 

iil'-tra -i^m, s. [Eng. ultra; -ism.] The 
principles of ultras, or of those who advocate 
extreme measures, aa of reform, &c. 

iil'-tra-Ist, s. [Eng. ultra ; -isf.] One who 
pusbea a principle, doctrine, or measure to 
extremes ; one who advocates extreme mea- 
sures ; an ultra. 

iil-tra-ma-rine', a. & $. [Sp. ultramaHno — 
beyond sea, foreign ; also, ultramarine (a.), 
from Lat. ultra = beyond, and marinus = 
marine ; mart = the sea.] 

*A, As adj.: Situated, being, or lying 
beyond the aea. 

" The loaa of her ultra marine dominion* lessens her 
expenses and ensure* her remittance *."— Burke : State 
of the Eat ion. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A beautiful and unchangeable 
blue pigment, resembling in purity the blue of 
the prismatic spectrum. It waa formerly ob- 
tained by grinding the mineral known as lapia- 
laznli, calcining it, and again grinding it hi a 
mill, or with a porphyry alab and muiler. It 
ia much prized by artiata for ita beauty and the 
permanence of its colour, both for oil and water 
painting. Lapia-lazuli being very rare this 
pigment was trie moat expensive of colours. 
Artificial ultramarine, which appears to possess 
all the valuable properties of the native ultra- 
marine, was first prepared by M. Guimet, by 
fusing a mixture of kaolin, glauber salt, car- 
bonate of soda and charcoal in a closed cru- 
cible, roasting the greeo auhatance an ob- 
tained with the addition of aulphur, whereby 
its colour ia changed to blue, aod pulverizing 
and washing the powder. The native ultra- 
marine appears to consist of ailicate of alu- 
minium with sulphide and hyposulphite of 
aod i urn. 

2. Min.: A name given to the richer-colnured 
varieties of lapis-lazuli (q.v.). 


ultramarlne-ashos, s. pL The reaidus 

of lapis-lazuli, after the chief colour had been 
extracted, was used by the old masters as a 
middle or neutral tint for flesh, skies, or dra- 
peries ; it is a purer and tenderer gray than 
that produced by mixture of more positive 
colours. ( Fairholt .) 

i&l-tra mon’-tane, a. & s. [Fr. ultramon- 
<ain = beyond the mountains ; a term applied 
by the French to the Italians themselves, as 
being beyond the mountains, from the French 
side ; from Jtal. oUramontano, from Low LaL 
ultramontanus , from Lat. ultra = beyond, and 
moiw, genit. montis = a mouutain ; Sp, ultra- 
montano.] [Tramontane.] 

A. A s adjective: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Being or lying beyond the mountains ; 
transmontane ; specifically, lying or being to 
the south of the Alps ; that is, beyond the 
mountains as regard the countries north of 
the Alps ; Italian. 

2. Lying or being on the north aide of the 
Alps ; that Is, being on the other aide of the 
Alps, with reference to Italy ; tramontane. 

II. Church Hist. ; Of or belonging to Ultra- 
mootanism (q.v.). * 

" The Ultramontane tone of the present day ia far 
In advance of the Romanist writer* of the Reforma- 
tion period."— Blunt : Diet Sects, p. 603. 

B, As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : One who resides beyond or 
on the other aide of the Alps ; a foreigner. 

“To the petition of the Banneret* of Rome for a 
promotion of Cardinals he (Pope Urban) avowed hit 
design to make so large a nomination that the Italian* 
ahould resume their ascendancy over the UUramon- 
tunes.’ t —Milman: Latin Christianity, hk. xiit., ch, L 

2. Church Hist. : A believer in or supporter 
of Ultramontanism (q.v.). 

" The Ultramontane*, anch aa Bellarmine, Baronina, 
Ac., maintain that whatever dogmatic Judgment or 
decision on a doctrinal point the pope addressed to the 
whole cborch ia necessarily correct ."— McClintock A 
Strong: Cyclop. Bib. Lit., lv. 670. 

ftl-tra-mSn'-tan-i^m, s. [Eng. ultramon- 
tan(e); -ism.] 

Church Hist.: A name improperly given by 
come theologiaos, uorth of ths Alps, before 
the Vatican Council in 1870, to tba generally 
received opinion of the Church in all ages, 
that the Papal utterances ex cathedrd on 
matters of faith or morals ara irreformahle. 
The word wa3 used in contradistinction to 
Galiicaniam, which attributed infallibility 
aad supreme authority in matters of faith, 
morala, and discipline to the entire Church, 

S ersonified in a General Couacil. Since the 
efinition of the Vatican Council in 1870 con- 
cerning the infallibility of the Pope, Galli- 
canism bas become a heresy. [Vatican- 
council.] 

" The work that bas done more than any other to 
rive a scientific character and a lasting infloeoce to 
Ultramontanism is Mohler'a Symbol Uc, which flrat 
appeared in a.d. 1832, and ha* aluce spread throughout 
Europe and America In rapidly recurring editions.” — 
Blunt : Hid. Sects, p. 604. 

ul-tra-mSn'-tan-ist, <- [Eng. ultramon- 
tan(e); -iai.] One of the ultramontane party; 
one who upholds or promotes ultramontaniam. 

•fil-tr^miin'-dane, a. [Pref. ultra-, and 
Eng. mundane (q.v.).] Being beyond the 
world, or beyond the limita of our system. 

“We ooed not fly to imaginary ultramundane 
•paces .**— Boyle : Works, r. 140. 

iil'-tra vir'-e^, phr. [Lat.] Beyond one’* 
power ; especially beyond the power of & per- 
son, court, or corporation, legally or constitu- 
tionally. 

* iil-trd'-nS-oiis, a. [Lat. ultronevs, from 
ultro = of ooe’a own accord.] Voluntary, 
spontaneous. 

" Human laws oblige to an active obedience, hut oot 
to a spontaneous oner, and ultroneous seeking of 
opportunities ." — Jeremy Taylor: Ductor Dubitantium. 

* iil-trd'-nS-oiia-lJv adv. [Eng. ultroneous ; 
-Jy.] Voluntarily, spontaneously, of one’s 
own accord. 

* iil-tro -n^-ous-n^ss, s. [Eng. ultroneous; 
-new.] The quality or atata of being ultroneous; 
apontaoeity ; voluntarineaa. 

* itt -U-la, s. [Lat. = the shrieker, a acreech- 
owl.] 

Omith. : A lapsed genua of Strigidse (q.v.) 
of which the Lmnsean Strix Jlammca waa the 
type. 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mute, ctib, cure, Tjnlte, our, r 4 le, full; try, Syrian, w, 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•til'-u-lant, a. [Lat. vlulans, pr. par. of 
ululo ss to howl.] Howling, ululating. 

•til'-u-late, v.i. [Lat. ululatum, aup. of 
ululo — to howl, from the sound ; Sp. & Port. 
ulular; ltai. ululate; O. Fr. huller ; Fr. 
ululer.) To howl, as a dog or wolf. 

Troop* of . . . ululating In offeiulT* 

noise* Sir T. Herbert: Travel, p. 113. 

* til-U-la'-tion, s. [Lat. ululatio .] A howl* 
ing,*as of a dog or wolf; a wailing. 

“ The ululation of vengeance ascended.”— 0* Quineey : 
Murder at a Fine A rU ( Postscript. 1 

ftl'-va, «. [Lat. -e sedge, and variona other 
aquatic plants.] 

Bot. : A genus of Halymedidre (Lindley) ; the 
typical genus of Ulvacese ( Kiitzing , Berkeley, 
&c.>. Frond plane, simple or lobed, formed 
of a double layer of cells closely packed, pro- 
dncing zoospores. It ie distinguished from 
Porphyra chiefly by its green colour, while 
Porphyra Is roseste or purple. With the ex- 
ception of Ulva bullosa , most of the species 
are marine, and they are widely distributed 
through the ocean. U. Lactuca Is Oyster-green 
(q.v.). This species and U . latissima are some- 
times called Green Laver, and are eaten. In 
Scotland they are occasionally bound round 
the temples to alleviate headache. U. therma- 
lis grows In the hot springs of Gastein in a 
temperature of about 1 1 7* Fahr. U. compressa 
is eaten by the Sandwich Islanders. 

tilva'-fje-ae, s. pL [Lat. ulv(a); fem. pL adj. 
suff. -aceae.] 

Bot. : An order of Green-spored Algal s, 
generally marine, rarely freshwater, or grow- 
ing in damp places. Frond 8 membranous, ex- 
panded, saccate, tubular, or sometimes fili- 
form, composed of spherical or polygonal cells 
firmly united into single or double layers. 
Reproductive organs consisting of roundish 
spores, formed from the whole contents of 
the cells, or of ciliated zoospores in twos, 
fours, or a greater number. Widely distributed. 
British genera five, 

til'-yle, til'-zie (z as y), *. [Fr. huile = oil.] 
Oil. (Scotch.) 

** Would you creesh hie bonny hrown h*ir Jn your 
nasty «/**«.“— Scott: Antiquary, ch. x. 

fr-ma, *. [Hind.] 

Hind. Mythol. : One of the names given to 
the consort of Siva. [Doohoa.] 

tim'-b£l, • um-bSl'-la, s. [Lat. umbella = 
a little ahado w, dim in. from umbra = a shadow.] 

Bot. : A kind of inflorescence, in which the 
pedicels all proceed from a single point like 
the spokes of an umbrella, aud are of equal 
length or corymbose. When each of the 
pedicels beara only a aiogle flower, as in 
Erynginm, the nmbel is said to be aimple ; 
when it divides and bears other umbels, as in 
Heracleum, It Is Raid to be compound. In the 
latter case the assemblage of umbels is called 
the universal umbel, and the secondary um- 
bels the partial umbels ; or the universal umbel 
is called aimply the umbel and the secondary 
ones the uni bell ulca. The peduncles support- 
ing the partial umbels are termed radii. 

tim bSl'-lad, a. [Umbellar.] 

tim-bSl-la'-lej, a. pi. [Fern. pL of Mod. 
Lat. umbellalis, from Lat. umbel la.] [Umbel.] 

Bot. : The Umbellal Alliance ; an alliance 
of Epigynous Exogens, having dichlamydeous, 
polypetalous flowera, solitary large seeda, and 
a small embryo lying in a large quantity of 
albumen. Orders : Apiece®. Araliace®, Cor- 
uaceae, Hamamelidacese, aud Bruniace®. 

tim-bSl'-lar, tim-bSl'-laha. [Eng. umbel; 
•ar, - al .] *Of or pertaining to an umbel ; hav- 
ing the form of an umbel. 

• fim-bel-la'-tce, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. i mbellatus, from Lat. umbella (q.v.).] 

Bot.: The twenty-second order in Linnaeus's 
Natural System, corresponding to the present 
Urabelliferae (q.v.). 

timbel'-late, tim'-bSl-la-t£d, a, [Eng. 
umbel ; -ate, -ated.] 

1. Bot. : With the inflorescence in the form 
of an nmbel ; bearing umbels ; pertaining 
to an umbel. 

2. Zool. : Having a number of nesrly equal 
radii proceeding from the same point. 


tim'-bdl-lSt, a. [Eng. umbel ; dimlu. suff. 
•let. j A little or partial umbel ; an umbel 
formed at the end of one of the rays of another 
umbel ; an urabellule. 


tim-bel'-lic, u. [Eng. umbell(lferone);-ic.] Con- 
tained in or derived from umbelliferone (q.v.). 

umbelli c-acld, a. 

Chem. : C 9 H 10 O 4 = CgH 3 (OH) 2 ’C 2 H 4 , CO*OH. 
A monobasic aromatic acid, obtained by the 
action of sodium amalgam on an alkaline so- 
lution of umbelliferone. It crystallizes in 
colourless granules, difficultly soluble In cold 
water, and melts at 125*. 


tim-bSl'-li-fer, a. [Umbelliferas.] 

Bot. : Any plant of the order Umbellifer® ; 
a plant produciog an umbel. 



tim-b£l-lif'-er-ae, s. pi [Mod. Lat., from 
Lat. umbella , and./*ro = to bear.] [Umbel.] 
Bot. : Umbellifers ; the name given by Jus- 
aieu in 1789, and atill extensively in use, for a 
large and easily recognised order of plants, 
having their inflorescence in the form of an 
umbel. Lindley called them Apiacese, from 
the genus Apium, and placed the order under 
his Umbellal Alliance of Epigynous Exogens. 
The flowers, which are white, piufc, yellow, or 
blue, are gene- 
rally aurroun fl- 
ed by an invo- 
lucre. They 
have a superior 
calyx, either 
entire or five- 
toothed; five 
petals, five sta- 
in e n s, two 
styles, and a 
two - celled In- 
ferior ovary, 
with a solitary 
pendulous 
ovule in each 
cell. Fruit con- 
sisting of two 


UM6ELL1FER 
(Angelica archangeHca.) 


carpels, separ- 
able from a 
common axis, 
to which they 
adhere by their face. Each carpel is traveraed 
by elevated ridges, of which five are primary 
and four secondary. The Umbellifer® abound 
in temperate climates in the northern hemi- 
sphere, but are rare in the tropics. The vege- 
tation of some— as hemlock, fool’s paraley, 
and others— is poisonous, whilat that of the 
garden parsley is eaten. Similarly, the stem 
of the celery aud the roots of the carrot and 
the parsnip ara wholesome articles of food. 
Families seventeen— viz. : 

HydroootyHdae, Mulinldw. Banlculldw, Ammlnldaa, 
Beeelinldfe, Pachyplenridn, Angellclda?, Poucedanidae, 
Blleridae, CuminUhe, Thapsldw, Daucldae, EIe*eoselln- 
Idae, Caucnllnldw, Scftndicidae, 8 my m Idee, and Cori&n- 


Genera, 267; species, 1,500. (Lindley.) Genera, 
152 ; species, 1,300. (Sir J. Hooker.) Thirty- 
four genera ara represented in Britain. 


um-b£l-lIf~er-oiie, s. [Mod. Lat umbel - 
l\fcr(ce); suff. -one (Chem.). j 
Chem. : C 9 H 0 O 3 = CgH^OH):^ a 

neutral body, obtained by the dry di atill atiou 
of various resins, chiefly those derived from 
umbelliferous plants. It crystallizes in 
colourless rhombic prisms, is tasteless, in- 
odorous, soluble in boiling water and in alco- 
hol, ether, and chloroform. When heated it 
emits an odour of cuunmrin, melts at 240° to 
a yellowish liquid, and volatilizes without 
residue. 


um-b£l-lif'-er-otis, a. [Eng. umbelli/er; 
-oms.] Furnished with an umbel ; umbellate, 
umbellated. 

tim -bel-lu-lar'-i-a, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. 
from Lat. ’umbella — * a sunahade.] 

Zool. : A genus of Alcyonaria, sometimes 
separated from Pennatula (q. /.), Body elnn- 

f ate, alender, with a lom? oaaeous axis. 

’olyps large, terminal. Vmbcliularia groen- 
landica — Pennatula encrinus. 


tim-bel'-lu-l&t-^d, a. [Umbellule.] 

Bot. : Disposed in email umbels. 

s. [As if from a Lat. umbellula, 
a double dimin. from umbra — a shade ; Fr. 
ombellule.] A small umbel ; an umbel let ; a 
secondary or partial umbel. 


iim'-ber (1), * um'-bre (bre as ber) (1), •. 4 

a. [Fr. tmbre (for ter re d' ombre), from Ital. 
ombra (for terra d' umbra) — umber ; lit. = earth 
of shadow, i.e., earth need for shadowing, from 
Lat. umbra = a shade ; cf. Sp. sombra = ahade, 
umber; Fr. ombre = umbered or ahadowed; 
Ger. umber.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A well-known pigment of an olive-brown 
colour in its raw Btate, but much redder 
when burnt. It consists of an ochreoua earth 
containing manganese, is durable, has a good 
body, and ia useful in oil and water-colour 
painting. It occurs either naturally in veins 
or beds, or is prepared artificially from variona 

• admixtures. That which ia brought from 
' Cyprus, under the name of Turkish umber, is 

the best. It is of a brown citrine colour, 
semi-opaque, has all the properties of good 
ochre, is perfectly durable both in water and 
oil, and one of the beat drying colours we 
possess. It injures no other good pigment 
with which it may be mixed. 

“ 111 put myself In poor and moan attlro, 

Ana with a kind of umber tmlrch my iaae." 

Shaletp. : At You LUu It, L %. 

2. A variety of peat or brown coal occurring 
near Cologne, used as a pigment and for the 
adulteration of anufl*. (Brande.) 

IL Min. : A clay-like substance of varying 
shades of a brown-colour, consisting essen- 
tially of a hydrated silicate of alnmina mixed 
with varying proportions of iron and man- 
ganese oxides. Used as a pigment. 

B. As adj. : Olive-brown, 

umber-brown, *. 

Bot. : A pure dull brown. Nearly the same 
as deep brown. 

•iim'-ber (2), s. [Fr. ombre, umbre, from Lat 
tundra — shade.] 

1, Jchthy. : The grayling. 

" The umber and grayling differ a a the herring 
pilcher do : but though They inar do »o lu other 
nations, those In England differ nothing hnt iu their 
names.-— W <tl ton: Angler. 

• 2, Old Arm. : The same as Umbhiere (q.v.), 

3. Omith. : The same as Umbhe (2) (q.v.). 

•iim'-ber, •iim’-bre (bre es ber), v.t 

[Umber (1), s.] To colour with or as with 
umber ; to shade, to darken. 

“ Ta dye yanr beard end i ember o’er yonr face.” 

Bm Jonttm : Alchemiil, r. 8. 

• tim bered, a. [Eng. umber (1), s. ; -ed . J 
Coloured with or as with umber; embrowned, 
darkened, dark, dusky. 

" Thy dark oloud, with umbered lower. 

That hnng o’er cliff, end lake, and tower.” 

Scott : Jiarmion, v. I In trod.) 

• tim'-ber-jf, a. [Eng. umber (1), a. ; -y.] 09 
or pertaining to umber ; dark, dusky. 

tim-bU'-ic, a. & s. [Umbiuoal.] 

A. As adj. : The same as Umbilical fq.v.), 

• B. As subst. : The navel, the cei.tre. 

M Heli ie the umbtfick ol the world, circled with & 
thick walL "— Sir T. Herbert : Trarelt, p. 829. 

tim-bfl'-io-ad, • tim-bfl -lo-all, a. [Lat 
umbilicus =‘ the navel.] Of or pertainingto 
the navel ; formed in the middle like a navel ; 
navel-shaped, central. 

"The chapter-house 1« large, supported as to Its 
arched roof hy one umbilical pillar."— Defoe : Tour 
Thro’ Great Britain. 

umbilical-arteries, s. pi. [Umbilical- 
vessels.] 

umbilical-cord, s. [Funiculus, 1. 1.) 

umbilical-fissure, s. 

Anat. : The anterior part of the longitu- 
dinal fissure between the lobes of the liver. 

umbilical hernia, s. 

Pathol. : A hernia which protrudes through 
the umbilical opening in tne middle line at 
the umbilicus. It iB most commonly met 
with in infants and in women advanced it 
life, especially in obese subjects. 

umbilical-points, s. pi. 

Geonu : The same as Foci. [Focus.] 

umbilical-region, s. 

Anat. : The middle region of the abdomen, 
In which the nmbilicua is placed ; the rneso- 
gaatrium. [Abdomen.] 

umbilical-ring, s. 

Anat. : A fibrous ring which surrounds th* 


boil, b6^; ptitit, J<fol; cat, 5ell, chorus, 5 bin, bench; go, &em; thin, Uiis; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = 1 
-clan, -tian — shan. -tion, -sion = shim ; -$lon, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shtia. -ble, -die, &c. — b$l, d^L 
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» 


•pertnre of the umbilicus, and through which 
umbilical hernia occurs in children. 

umbilical-vein, s. [Umbilical- vessels.] 

umbilical- vesicle, a, [Yolk-sac.] 

umbilical- vessels, a. pi 

1. Anal : A comprehensive name Including 
the two umbilical arteries (continuations of 
tha primitive iliacs) and the umbilical vein of 
the human foetus. The latter arises from the 
placenta, and conveys to tha foetus tha blood 
necessary for its nutrition, tha residnum being 
carried back to tha placenta by the umbilical 
arteries. Aa soon as respiration begins the 
arteries are transformed into fihroos cords, 
and tha vein becomes tha round ligament 
(ligamentum rotundum ) of the liver. 

2. BqI : The vessels which ]>as.s along the 
umbilicus or funlcla to transmit nourishment 
to the cotyledons. 

•ftm-bil-I-c&T-l-ty, a [Eng. umbilical; 
-ify.] Character as determined by an um- 
bilicus. 

tim-bfl-f-car'-f-a, a. [Lat umbilicarU = 
pertaining to the navel] 

Bol : A synonym of Gyrophora (q.v.). 

iim-bil -I-cate, ihu-bil’-i-cat-cd, a. [Lat 

umbilicus = a navel] 

*L Ord. Lang.: Navel-shaped ; depressed 
In the middle like a navel 

IL Technically : 

1. Bat. : Hollowed like the navel The 
same aa Peltate (q.v.). 

2. Zool : A term applied to those univalve 
shells which have the aria, around which tha 
whorls are coiled, open or hollow. The per- 
foration may be & mere fissure, as in the 
Lacuna; or it may be filled up by a shelly 
deposit, as In many species of bstica. 

ftm-bfl'-f-oiis, a. [Lat = the navel ; allied 
to Gr. bp(f>ah6s ( omphalos ) = tha navel ; Lat 
twdw = a boss ; O. Fr. umbilic; Ital umbilico, 
ombelico , bellico, bilico ; Sp. ombligo; Port 
timfogo, embigo ; Sansc. ndbhi — the navel 
(qv.).] 

1. Anal : Tha navel (q.v.). 

* 2. Antiq. : An oroamental or painted boss 
or bail fastened on each end of the sticks on 
which mannscripts were rolled. 

3. Botany: 

(1) Tha same as Hilum (q.v.). 

(2) A genus of Crassulem. Leaves fleshy, 
racemose, white or yellow ; calyx five-parted ; 
corolla campanulate; stamens ten, inserted 
in the corolla ; nectariferona scales five ; car- 
pels live. The apecies grow in dry stony places, 
and are sometimes planted in rockeries. Um- 
bilicus pcndulinus is the same as Cotyledon 
Umbilicus. [Cotyledon, I. I.] 

4. Ceom.: A term used by the older, geo- 
meters as synonymous with focus; but, in 
modern works, a point* on a surface through 
which all lines of curvature pass. 

5t Zool . ; The aperture of the axis near the 
mouth of aome univalve shells. [Uwai lo- 

cated, n. 2.] 

♦iim’-ble, «. [Umbles.] 

% To eat umble-pie (commonly corrupted 
Into to eat humble-pie): [IIumsle-pie, flf], 

iim’-blej, *h.tim'-bles, s. pi [For numbles 
(q.v.).l The ea trails of a deer ; sometimes 
applied to antrails generally. 

rim - bo’ (pi. um- bd'-nes), a 
[Lat. ; Fr. umbon, ; ItaL unbone .] 

1. Old Arm. : The pointed boss 
Or protuberant part of a shield. 

M Such ft bow] 1« peculiarly well adapted 
tor the umbo of tha ebicldL"— Murray. 

Greek Sculpture, ch. ilL 

2. Anat. : The deepest part of 

the arched membrana of the drum 
of the ear, corresponding to the 
termination of the handle of the 
malleus (q.v.). twboot 

3. Bol : Tha boss-1 fka protuber- 

•nee rising upwards from the centre of the 
pileus in an Agaric, Ac. 

4. Zool : The embryonic shell, forming the 
point from which the growth of the valve com- 
mences in the Conch ifera. Tha umbones are 
near the hinge because that aide grows least 
rapidly, sometimes they are situated on the 



margin, bnt they always become wider apart 
with age. They may be straight, aa in the 
genus Pecten ; curved, aa in Venus, or spiral, 
aa in Isocardia and Diceras. 

rim'-bd-nal, s. [Lat. it ra&o, genit umbon(is) ; 
Eng. adj. auff. -al. ] Of, belonging to, or 

situated near the umbo (q.v.). 

umbcnal area, a 

Zool : The part of the shell of the Conch I- 
fera lying within the impression made by the 
margin of the mantle. 

iim'-bb-nate, iim-bd-nat-Sd, a. [As If 

from a Lat. umbonatus, from umbo, genit. 
u mbonis = a boss.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Bossed ; having a boss or 
knob in tha centra. 

2. Bol : The same as Bossed (q.v.). 

um-bbn'-u-late, a, [As if from a Lat *m- 
bonula, dirain, of umbo — a boss.] 

Bol : Terminated by a very small boss or 
nipple. 

um -bra, a [Lat = a shadow.] 

* 1, Class. Antiq.: Among the Romans, a 
person who went to a feast as a companion of 
one invited, whom he thus followed as a 
shadow ; a parasite whose duty It was to laugh 
at the jokes of his patron. 

2. Asfron.: The name given by Dawes to 
the black central portion of a sun-spot (q.v.). 
Ha limits the designation nucleus to patches 
of deeper blackness occasionally noticed in 
the umbrae, though the terra is sometimes 
applied to the whole of the darker area. The 
fringe of lighter shade surrounding a sun-spot 
is called the penumbra. 

" C I m w of an umbra without * penumbra, and th* 
cootrary, are mi record.'— tf. P. Chamber* : Descriptive 
Astronomy, pi a 

^ In aensea 1 and 2, there Is a plural 
Hm'-brce. 

3. Ichthy. :The solegeausofUmbrida (q.v.V 
with two apecies : Umbra krameri, a small 
fish three or four inches long, from stagnant 
waters in Austria and Hungary ; and U. limi , 
rather smaller, locally distributed In tha 
United States, where It is known as the Dog- 
fish or Mud-fish. [Umbrina.] 

umbra-tree, *. 

Bol : Pircuniadioica, an arborescent Phyto- 
lacca d from Buenos Ayres. 

* um bra^ed, a. [Vambrackd.] 

• iinT-bra-cle, a [Lat. umbraculum, dimln. 
from umbra = b shade.] A shade ; umbrage. 

“ That Free, that Boull-r*fr**hlng umbracU,” 

Davie* : Holy Rood*, pi 16. 

iim-br^c-u-liT-er-ous, o. [Lat. umbracu - 
lum (q.v.) \fero = to bear, and Eng. auff. -otta] 

Lot. : Bearing an umbraculum (q.v.). 

ilm-br&c'-n-ll-form, a. [Lat umbraculum 
= a little shade, and forma — form. ] Forming 
a shade ; umbrella-shaped, like a mushroom. 

um-br&c'-u-liiin (pi. tun-br&c'-n-la), a 
[Lat, dim in. from umbra == a shade.] ’ 

Bol: (1) A convex body terminating the 
setae of Marchantia, and hearing on ita nnder 
sido the reproductive organs ; (2) Any simi- 
lar structure. 


iim’-brage (age as I&), b. [O. Fr. ombrage, 
umbrage ( Fr. ombrage), from ombre (Lat tiw- 
bra) = a shade.] 

* 1. A shadow. ( Shdkesp . : Hamlet, r. 2.) 

* 2. A shade ; a shadow ; obscurity. 

** In the deep umbrage at a green Ull'i *h*de." 

Byron : Child* Harold, lr. 12. 


3. That which affords a shade ; specif, a 
screen of trees or foliage. 


" Bo deep, to d*rk, so close the umbrage oVr ns, 
No Leaflet stirred.'* 

Coleridge : The JCighi Seme. 


* 4, A shadow of suspicion cast upon a per- 
son ; slight appearance or show. 


“ It 1* »l*o evident that S. Peter did not carry him- 
♦elf to aa to giro the leaat overture or umbrage to 
make any one *upect he had any anch preeminence." 
—Bp. Taylor : DUnmtie* from Popery , pt. L. | & 

* 5. Snsplcion, suspiciousness. 


** I aay. Jnat fear, not oot of umbrage*, light 
Jealooiiet, apprebenalontafar oit hut of clear (oreaigbt 
of Imminent danger.'— Bacon : War .‘fptri*. 

* 6. A faint representation or appearance ; a 
glimpse. 

M Yon rejoice In falae lirhta, or are delighted with 
little umbrage* or peep of day.’— Taylor : Sermon to 
Vnteereity of Dublin. 


* 7. An adumbration ; a shadowing forth. 

“Some of them being umbrage* . . . rather than 
realitlea.'— Puller: Holy War. bk. v., ch. xxv. 

8. The feeling of being overshadowed ; 
jealousy of another as standing in oae'a way 
or light; suspicion of injury; resentment* 
(Generaily in the phrase To take umbrage = to 
be offended.) 

“It will not be convenient to give him eny umbrage." 

Dryden: Evening * Love. ir. 


um-bra'-geciis, • em-bra-glous, * um- 
bra- gious, a. [Fr. ombragtux — shady 

• Lorn ombre — shade.] 

1. Shady ; forming a shade. 


“ Where the grove with lea vet umbrageous benda." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey vL 149. 

2. Shady, shaded. (Milton: P. L. t Iv. 257.) 
* 3. Obscure ; dark ; not easy to be per- 
ceived. 


" The present constitution of th e court, which Is very 
umbrageous."— Wotton: Remain*, p. i&O. 

* 4. Suspicious. 

** At the beginning soma men were a little umbra- 
ffeou* and eUrtling. Donne : Sermon*, p. 657 (1640J. 

* 5. Apt or disposed to taka umbrage or 
offence ; feeling umbrage or jealousy ; taking 
umbrage. 


* tim-bra’-geous-ljr, adv. [Eng. umbrageous; 
4y.] la an umbrageous maaner, so as tu 
furnish abundant shade. 


* tim-bra -geoiis-ness,* iim-bra'-gioils- 

nesa, b, [Eng. umbrageous ; -new.] The 
quality or state of being umbrageous ; shadi- 
ness, 

" Small creek* and overshadowed hr the maleficent 
umbrageouen*** at the mangrove , ^ "—Da ily Telegraph. 
Oct. 14, 1866. 

tim'-bral, o. [Lat umbra (q.v.) ; Eog. adj. 
auff. -of.] % 

Geol: Shady; the term applied by Prof. 

H. D. Rogers to the fourteenth aeries of the 
Appalachian strata, corresponding in period to- 
the Carboniferous limestone of Europe. Maxi- 
mum thickness in Pennsylvania and Virginia, 
about 3,000 feet ; in the Western States, abont 

I, 000 feet (Prof, H. D m Hagers: Geology of 
Pennsylvania .) 

uzn-bra'-na, s. [Umbbina.] 

* um'-brate, v.l [Lat umbratus, pa. par. of 
umbro — to shade, from umbra = & shade.] Tex 
shade, to shadow, to foreshadow. 

" The Law'* type*, wherein the things pertaining to 
the penou, office, And kingdom of the ilemU*, were 
umbratedr— Christian Religion s Appeal, Uh. It, p. 64. 

* iim-brat-ed, o. [U mb rate.] Shaded ; dark 
in colour. 

M Thoce en*Igne« which are bom* umbraledf — Botee- 
W*U: Worket of A rmoris, pi S6. (1672.) 

* um-br&t-ic, * iim-br&t -ick, * iim- 
brAt'-Io-al, a. [Lat umbraticus, from 
umbra = a shade,] 

1. Being in the shade. 

2. Unreal, unsubstantlaL 

3. Being in retirement ; seclnded. 

" I can so* whol* volum** dispatched by th* tin*- 
braticai doctor* no *11 »ide*. —Ben Jenson: Die- 
ooveries, p. 167. 

4. Typical, figurative, adumbrating, fore- 
shadowing. 

" By vlrtae of onr Bxviour’* mott true *nd jperfect 
**erlftoe. tbo*e umbratic repre*«nt*tion*, institated 
©f old by God. did ©bt*in their «nb«t*iuj*, validity, 
and effect."— Barrow.* Sermons, voL U-, *er. 27. 

* iim'-bra-tHe, * urn -bra -til, * urn- 
brAt'-IlH)U8, o. [Lat umbratllis, from um- 
bra = a shade.] 

1. Being In tha shade. 

2. Unreal, unsubstantial. 

** Shadowi have their figure, motion. 

And their umbratil action from th* real 
T oat or* and motto a of th* body'* act.'* 

Ben Jonson : Magnetic Lady. Ill A 

3. Typical, figurative. 

** Tbl* Ilf* that we live dDJolned from God 1* bnt a 
•hadnw and umbrata imitation of that'— Dr. H. 
More : Song of the Soul. p. »S7. (Notei.J 

4. Secluded, retired. 

" Natural hleroglyphicka of our fugitive umbro tlle^ 
an x tout, and trandtory Ufe."— Evelyn : Mylva, bk- 
iVn < 1*. 

tim-bra -tlcn, «. [Lat. umbra = a shade.] 

Her , ; The same &s Adcmbration (q.v.). 


* fim-bra’-ticus, a. [Lat umbra =a shade.) 
[Umbraoe.] Suspicioos; apt to take nmbrage. 

M Vmbratlous and Apprehensive/— Sir H. Wotton. 
Remain*, p. 167. 


ftte, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mrite, eiib, ciire, xpnite, cur, r&le, ftdl ; try, Syrian. ce,0d = e; ey = a;uu = kw. 
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• fim -bre (bre as ber) (I), t, [Umbes (1), *0 


fim'-bre (bre as ber) (2), a. [Fr., from the 
colour of the plumage. J 

Ornithology: 

L Scopus ardetta, a South African bird, 
called also the Hammer-head, and Brown 
Stork. The body la about the alze of that of 
a crow, plumage umber-coloured, tighter be- 
neath ; the male with a large crest on the 
back of the head. These birds prey opon frogs 
and small fish, and embellish their nests with 
anything bright and glittering they can 
pick up. 

2. (PL): The Scopin® (q.v.). 

• iim-br^l, * um-brello, i. [Umbbelia.] 


urn- brel- la, a. [ltal. umbella, umbrella, 
cmbrdla = a 'fan. a canopy, a little shade, 
dimin. of ombra (Lat umbra) = a shade. The 
true classical Latin form is umbella, dimin. 
from umbra. Florio haa u Ombrella, a fan, & 
canonic, also a testern or cloth of state for a 
prince ; also a kind of round fan or shadowing 
that they vse to ride with in summer in Italy; 
a little shade " {World of Words, 1598).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. A shade, & cover, a cloak. 

" Made Religion an Umbrslla to Impiety."— Oe&or* • 
Xing Jam**, p. UiU (167a] 

2. A light fiame covered with ailk, cotton, 
alpaca, or other fabric, aud held above the 
head as a protection against sun or rain. 
(Parasol, Sun-shade.] The use of the um- 
brella came to us from the East, where It has 
been In use from remote times, and where 
it is considered as a symbol of royalty or 
dignity. As a defence against rain it was 
not generally used Jn England till the middle 


who died la 1786, bu tb« credit ol oontemuiag public 
uplutou, and defying the coachmen and aedanxhair 
uiea. who deemed it their monopoly to protect from 
Diet JfeeAanrct, a. T. Umbrella, 

IX Technically: 

X ZooL : The bell-shaped swimming organ 
of the Lucernarida, akin to the nectocalyx of 
the Medusid®, but without a velum (q.v.). 

2. Zool, dt Palwont . ; Chinese Umbrella-ahell ; 
a genus of Pleurobranchidae, with six recent 
«pecies, from the Canaries, Mediterranean, 
India, China, and the Sandwich Islands. Shell 
small, depressed, and limpet-like, marked by 
concentric lines of growth ; inner surface 
with a central coloured and striated disc, 
aurrounded by a continuous irregular mus- 
cular impression. Animal with a very large 
foot, deeply notched in front, gill forming a 
series or plumes beneath the shell in front 
and on the right aide. Fossil species four, 
from the Oolita onward of the United States, 
Sicily, and Asia. 

IF Ki*$ Coffee's Umbrella : The state umbrella 
of the King of Asha n tee, taken at Coomassie, 
Feb. 4, 1874, aud deposited by her Majesty In 
South Kensington Museum. 


if the eighteenth century. (See extract.) 

" A* appears by the r*m*J* TattUr of Dec. II, 170®. 
the umbrslla wu only designed u a protection be- 
tween the door and tbe carriage Jooaa Han wit. 



umbrella-bird, a. 

urnxtA. • Cepkalopteru * omatus, from Peru. 
It is about the size of a crow, with deep black 
plnraage ; the head is adorned with a large 
s pread i ng 
crest, which 
arises from a 
con tractile 
skin, and ca- 
pable of be- 
ing erected 
at will ; the 
shafts of the 
crest-fea- 
thers are 
whits, aud 
the plumes 
glossy blue, 
hair-like, and 
curved out- 
wards at the 
tips. When the crest Is laid back the ahafts 
form a compact white mass, sloping up from 
the back of the head ; when it is erected the 
ahafts radiate on all sides from the top of the 
head, reaching in front l^eyond and below the 
beak, which is thus completely concealed from 
view. A long cylindrical plume hangs down 
from the middle of the neck ; the feathers of 
the plume lap over each other like scales, and 
are bordered with metailia bloe. Umbrella- 
birds associate in small flocks, and live almost 


UMBRELLA BIRD. 


entirely apou fruits. Their cry, which resem- 
bles the lowing of a cow, is most frequently 
heard just before sunrise end after sunset, 

umbrella-leaf; a. 

BoL: Diphylleia cymosa , a plant belonging 
to the Nandine*, crowing In Japan and the 
Southern States of North America. 

umbrella-plant, b. 

Bot . ; Saxifraga pdtata. (Treas. of Bat,) 
umbrella-shaped, a. 

Bat. : Resembling an expanded umbrella, 
4.6., hemispherical and convex, with r&ya or 
plaits proceeding from a common centre, as 
the stigma of Pa paver. 

umbrella-tree, a 

Botany : 

(1) Magnolia Umbrella and M. trlpetala. In 
the latter the leaves, which are from twelve 
to fifteen inches long, and five or six inches 
wide, narrowing to a point at each eod, are 

} >laced at the end of the branches in a circu- 
ar manner, whence its English name. The 
flowers have ten, eleven, or twelve large ob- 
long white petals. 

(2) Thespetia popnlnea : [Tkkepesia]. 

(S) Hibiscus guineensis ; a tree about twenty 
feet high, with purple flowers, growing In 
Guinea. 

(4) Pandanus odoratissimus. {Pandanus-J 

* lim-broT la-l&ss, a. [Eng. umbrella; -let s.) 
Destitute of or without an umbrella. 

“Men . . .pallid, unshaven, clay- piped. umkreOa- 
km. — Dally Telegraph, Nor. 1656. 

urn -br£ l’-la-wort, a. [Eng. umbrella, and 

vorf,] 

Bot, : Oxybaphua ; called also Calymenia ; 
• genus of Nyctaginace®. 

* um-brere, a. [Umbriebe.) 

Um-bri-^m, a. & a. [See def.} 

A. As adj, : Of or pertaining to Umbria, 
Its inhabitants, or language. 

•*pa«] led to light bis Umbrian powers." 

Macaulay : Boratius, xxxtU, 

B. As substantive : 

1. A native or Inhabitant of Umbria, one 
of the ancient principal divisions of Central 
Italy. 

*• The terror of the Umbrian .* 

Macaulay : Boratius, XxIL 

2. The language of the Umbrians, one of 
the oldest of the Latin dialects. 

IF Umbrian School of Painting; The Roman 
School of Painting. [Roman-school.] 

um'-bri-dw, a. pi. [Mod. Lat- umbr( a); Lat, 
fem. pi. adj. auff. -wfo.] 

Ichthy. : A family of Physostomons Fishes, 
with a single geous, Umbra (q.v.). Head and 
body covered with scales ; no barbels or adi- 
pose fln ; stomacm siphonal ; no pyloric Ap- 
pendages ; air-bladder simple. 

Um ? brf-^x #- [See def. I.] 

1. Mythol. : A gnome or spirit of earth sup- 
plied by Spleen with a vial full of sorrow and 
tears. (Pope; Rape of the Lock , iv. IS.) 

2. Astron. : A satellite of Uranus, the second 
In polDt of distance from the planet. Its 
mean distance from the centre of the plnnet 
is 166,000 miles, its periodic time 4,144,181 
days. 

• tim'-bri-cre, «. [0. Fr. umbriert, cmbricre, 
from Lat umbra — n shade.] The visor of a 
helmet ; a projection like the peak of a cap, 
to which a Dice-guard was sometimes attached, 
which moved freely upon the helmet, and 
could be lifted np like the beaver ; the umbriL. 
“ [She] only vented np bar umbriem. 

And to did lot ber goodly visage to appears." 

Spenser: F. ^ III. L 40. 

* tim-brlF-er-ous, a. [Lat. umbra = shade, 
and fero = to bear.] Casting, causing, or 
making a shade. 

* um-brlf'-er-otis-l^, a. [Eng. umbrifer- 
ous ; -ty.] So as to make or cast a shade. 

* um'-brfl, a. [Umbriere.] The movable 
part of a helmet ; the nmbriere, the visor. 

um-brl'-na, s. [The modem Roman name of 
the fish.] 

Ichthyology : 

L A genus of Scisenidse, with twenty species, 


from the Mediterranean and the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceana. Snout convex, with pro- 
jecting upper Jaw, short barbel under sym- 
physis of the mandible; first dorsal fin with 
nine or ten flexible spines, aual witli one or 
two. Umbrina cirrhosa , the umbrine or ombre 
of the French, and the corvo of the Italians, 
was well knowo to the Romans by the name 
of umbra. It is commoD in the Mediterra- 
nean, ranging to the Cape of Good Hope, and 
sometimes attaius a length of three feet. 

2. Any individual of the genus. [1.1 

“The dramming of the umbrinas la the European 
w* U said to be aodible from m depth of twenty 
fathoms ; and the fishermen of Rochelle assert that 
tfaa male* alone make the ooiee during the spawning 
time, and that It U poeelbie, by Imitating them, to 
take them without bait"— Darwin: Descent oj f Ban 
(ed. Xnd). p. 367. 

• iim -broso, a. [Lat. umbrosut, from umbra 
= shade.] Bhady, umbrageous. 

* tim-br#s'-X-t& *. [Umbrose.J .The quality 
of being umbrose ; shadiness, umbrageous- 

D6SS. 

** Oily paper becometh more tranaparent, and admit* 
the -risible ray • with much leea u mSrtaity. ’—Brounm : 
Vulgar Brrourt, bk. it, ch. i. 


1 um-goug, a. [A.S. y», ymb, um= round, 
and gong ^=1 a going.] A going round, a cii^ 
cult, a compass. 

“ Made we are reprefe to onr neghbon ; aborning 
and ho thing to alia that in our mmgong are."— 
Wydiffe : psalm lxxviiL 4. 

U'-ml-Ak, u a. [Oomiak.] 

um'-laut (au as <5^r), a. [Ger., from pret 
indicating alteration, and laut = sound.] 
PhUol. : A kind of assimilation of sounds ; 
the change of the vowel in one syllable 
through the Influence of one of the vowel* 
a, i, u in the syllable immediately following. 
It la a common ■ feature in several of the 
Teutonic tongues. In GermaD umlaut is seen 
In the frequent change of the vowels a, o, u, 
to a, 6, u. In Anglo-Saxon It was also com- 
mon. The change caused by o is called 
cvumlaut, and so of the other vowels. 


* ttm-pir-age (ago as Jg), a. [Eng. unt- 
jnr(e); -agz.\ The post or office of an umpire; 
the act of one who acts as umpire; the deci- 
sion of au umpire ; arbitrament 

“St. A ogu* tine's umjArag* »nd fall determination 
of thU whole quaatiou.^ — Bp, Morton: Disco sery. p. HA 
(16S&) 


tim’- piro, * nom - pero, * nom - peyr, 
* notun-pere, * owm-pero, s. [Prop„ 
nwxpire, from O. Fr. nompair — peerless, odd, 
from non (Lat non) = not, and per = a peer, 
equal ; Lat par = equal. An umpire is thus 
the odd (or third) man called In to decide 
between two disputants.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A person to whose sole 
decision a controversy or question between 
parties is referred ; one agreed nj>on or ac- 
cepted as a judge, referee, or arbiter in case 
of conflict of opinions ; a person chosen to 
see that the rules of aoy game (especially 
cricket) or contest are strictly and fairly 
carried out. 

"And I will place within them u a guide 

Mj umpire, Couscienc*.' MU ton : P. L., UL 195. 

2. Law : A third person called in to decide 
a controversy or question submitted to arbi- 
tration when the arbitrators cannot agree. 


iim'-pire, v.L & 4. [Umpire, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

* I. To decide as umpire ; to settle, to arbi- 
trate. (South: Sermons , voL vi., ser. 2.) 

2. To act as umpire in or for. 

“The vwloae competitions were umpired from the 
bows of ft Uunch.**— Field, Aug. IS, 1M7. 

B. Intrant.: To set or stand as umpire. 


mn'-pire-shlp, * tun-picr-sblp, a, [Eng 

umpire, s. ; - snip .] 

1. The office of an umpire. 

* 2. Arbitration, decision. 

" Wo ref 090 not the orbltremoot and umpiership of 
♦X ^ ^ Jewel : Dcfencm of tKs Apologia, 


um'-qnhilo (qu as w), a. At, [Umwhile.] 


um -stroke, a. [A.S. yi a, ymb, um = around, 
round about.] The edge of a circle ; edge. 


Bach towns ft* atftud. fts one m*y »*y. on tiptoes on 
the very umstroka, or ou nny port of tbft atmo«t line 
of any m»p (ooresolved iu ft manner to *t*y out or 
come in), »re not to be pmnmed plwced ftocording to 
exactnesa, bat only signify there or thereftboatA' — 
Puller: PisgaM Sight, pt. L, bk. L, ch. xiv. 


bcil. b^; p^it, ; cat, fell, chorus, fhlu, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing, 
-cian, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -^lon = shun, -clous, -tlous, -sions = shus. -ble, -Ole, Ac. = b?l, del. 
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umwhile— unaccountableness 


tim - while, adv. & a. [A.S. hwilum = 
whiloin (q.v.).] 

A« As adv. : Formerly, ci-devant, late ; at 
a former period ; whilom. 

"ftir Isaac Newton. Knight. and umiehite master of 
hi* majesty* naiiit."— Scort: Guy Mannering, ch. ilL 

B. As adj. : Whilom, ci-devant, late, for- 
merly. (Scotch.) 

"The estate, which devolved ou this unhappy wo- 
man by a settlement ol her umwhilt bu band. "—Scott : 
Waver ley, eh. x. 

fin- (1)> P 1 "*/* [A.S. an- ; cogn. with Dut. on- ; 
Icel. u- or 6- (for un-); Dan. ut ; Sw. o- ; 
Goth, un- ; Ger. un-; Wet. an-; Lat in - ; Gr. 
iv- t a- (an-, a-); Zeud. ana-; Sansc. an-; 
Pers. nd, all prefixes denoting negation ; cf. 
Lat. ns- = not ; Gr. vr) (ni); Goth, ni- = not ; 
Lith. ne- = no ; Russ, ns-; Gael, neo-, nega- 
tive prefixes.] A prefix denoting negation, 
used chiefly before adjectives, past participles 
passive, present participles used adject! vely, 
and when so used meaning simply not : as, 
unfair, untrue, untold, unforgiving, &c. From 
such words adverbs and nouns are formed : as, 
unfairly, unfairness, untruly, unforgivingly, 
uuforgivingness, &c. Un- is also prefixed to 
some nnnns to express the opposite or ahsence 
of what the noun expresses : as, untruth, un- 
rest, undress, &c. Before many words of 
Latin origin un-, in the eense of simple nega- 
tion, becomes in- (q.v.) : aa, uncomplete and 
incomplete. Negation is alsn expressed by 
non- or dis- : as, non-elastic, disreputable, &c. 

Un- (2), pref. [A.S. un*, only used as a prefix 
in verba, as In imdbn = to undo, unbinaan = 
to unbind, &c. ; cogn. with Dut. ont -, aa in 
onMaden = to unload, from laden — to load ; 
Ger. ent~, as in enMaden = to unload ; O. H. 
Ger. ant-, as iu anMdhhan = to unlock ; Goth. 
and-, as in and - bindan = to unbind. It is the 
tame prefix as that which appears as an- in 
Eng. answer, and aa and- in A.S. andswarian ; 
ana it is cognate with Gr. im (anfi) = in op- 
position to.] 

1. A prefix used with verba to imply the 
reversal of the meaning of the simple verb 
by a positive act not a aim pie negation of 
its meaning. Thna unbind means a positive 
undo! s g and removal of the binding which 
the simple verb affirmed to be fixed. 

2. Prefixed to nouna it changes them into 
Yerha, implying privation of the object ex- 
pressed by the noun or of the qualities con- 
noted by it: as, unman, unsex = to deprive 
of the qualities of a man, sex, <fec. In thia 
•enae sometimes called un- privative. 

3. More rarely it is almost superfluous, or 
at most adds intensity to the meaning of 
the simple verb. Thus to loosen and to un- 
loosen do not differ much in meaning, though 
perhaps unloosen ia, to a alight extent, the 
more forcible word. 

4. It ia found in a few verba, chiefly obso- 
lete, with the force of retraction or revo- 
cation : as, unsay = to retract wbat has been 
Baid ? unpredict = to retract or revoke a pre- 
diction, to unlearn ~ to forget what has been 
learnt, &c. 

5. Some words with un- prefixed are hardly 
used unless qualified by not : as, though we 
should not speak of an unstriking view, we 
ehould nnt hesitate to say the view was not 
unstriking. 

6. In the case of past participlea there ia 
en ambiguity in the prefix un-, which may be 
either un- (1) or un- (2), as in unrolled, which 
may mean either not rolled, or unfolded after 
havlDg been rolled up. 

IT The meanings of most of the past par- 
ticiples, adjectives, adverbs, &c., having un- 
prefixed are ao obvious that a large number of 
them are here omitted. 

un hidebound* a. Not hidebound ; not 
having the skin fitting cloaely, as ia the case 
when animala are swoln and full: hence, 
hungry and with empty stomach. 

" Ravla . . . though plenteous, uU too little #eem* 

To stuff this m*w, this vut un hid*’ bound corpse." 

Milton : P. A, x. 001. 

O'-na, s. [Lat., fern. aing. of units = one ; ap- 
plied, ae a proper name, to the personifl cation 
of Truth in the Fairy Queen.] 

Astron.: [Asteroid, 160]. 

*iin-a based', a. [Pref. un- (1), and EDg. 
abased.] Not abased or humbled. 

“They easily prewired . . . the reverence of reli- 
gion unabated." — Oauden : Tears of the Church, 
P- 274. 


un-a b&shed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and .Eng. 
abashed.] Not abashed ; feeliug no shame ; 
shameless. 

" Earless on high, stood unabash’d Defoe, 

Aud Tutchin flagrant from the scourge below." 

i*o^e ; Dunciad, ii. 147. 

tin-a^bat'-€d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
abated.] Not abated ; not diminished in 
magnitude, force, violence, or intensity ; un- 
dimiDiahed. 

" The conflicts between the patricians and plebeians 
continue with una&ated force. "—Lewie : CrecL Early 
Roman Hist., ch. xlL 


un-a-bat'-Ihg, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
abating.] Not abating, not relaxing ; not 
diminishing in magnitude, force, or intensity ; 
unabated. 


" The torrent thuudered down the dell 
With unabating beste." 

Wordsworth : Waterfall 4t the Eglantine. 

* ttn-u-bfl'-i-tfo S. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ability.] The absence of ability ; want of 
ability ; inability. 

" What can be imputed but their sloth or un* 
ability t"— Milton : Areopagitica. 


unable, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. able 
(q.v.).] 

1. Not able ; not having sufficient power or 
ability ; not equal to any task ; incapable. 

" Lest to tbe queen the twain with transport fly, 
Unable to contain tb‘ unruly Joy." 

Pope : Homer; Odyuey ivL 4*L 

* 2. Weak, helpless, impotent, useless. 


" Sapless age and weak unable limbi 
Should bring tby father to his drooping chair." 

Shakesp. : l Henry VI., It. B, 


* tin a' -bled ( 1 © as $ 1 ), a. [Eng. unable) ; 
-td.] Disabled, incapacitated. 


* ttn-a'-ble-nSss, s. [Eng. unable; -ness.] 
The quality or etate of being unable ; inability. 

" Comdderynga the unablenesse of Hilderich the 
kynge.”— Fabyan : ChronycU (an. 1SW). 

* tin-a'-ble-t£, ». [Eng. unable; -ty.] In- 
ability. 

M * If for the blyndnesso of tbe preeat, or for other 
unablete. be that is repentaunt wole go to another 
preest kunnlng in this ghostly office, be shal not do 
this withoaten licence *il<L‘ Societies Regimen, 
written, as it seems, before 1W4.”— Wy cliffs : Ed. Pref., 
p.#7. 

■ a. [Pref. urv- (1), and 

Eng. abolishable.] Not able to be abolished ; 
not capable of being abolished, annulled, or 
destroyed. 

" That law proved to be moral, and unabollthable 
ter many reasons anoeit thereto. "—Milton : Does. St 
Die. of Divorce, bk. iL, ch. i. 


tina btfl'-lshed* a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
abolished.] Not abolished ; not repealed or 
annulled ; remaining in force. 

"The number of needles* laws unabolithed, doth 
weaken the force of them that are n ecessary . "—Hooker t 
Ecclet. Polity, bk. vliL 


un-a-brldfced', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
abridged.] Not abridged ; not curtailed ; not 
shortened. 

" With verdore pure, nnbroken. unabridged.” 

Mason : English Garden, bk. L 

• iln-ab-sSlV-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng.* absolvable.] Not capable of being ab- 
solved ; not admitting of absolution. 


• iin-ab~s<5lved\ a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
absolved .] Not absolved; not solved; un- 

solved. 

*’ So that doubt rcmalneth uot unabtoteed.”— Strype : 
Ecclet. Mem. ; Henry VIII. (an. 1521). 


* dn-ab-enrd', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ofisurd.] Not absurd ; not opposed to reason 
or common aenae. 

" What lew than infinite makes unabturd 
Passion*, which all on earth bnt mors Inflames!" 

Young : Night Thoughts, viL 814. 

* dn-a-bim'-dant, a. [Pref. uu-(l), and Eng. 
abundant.] Not abundant; rare; not plenti- 
ful. 


un-&C- 5 Snt , -Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
accented.] Not accented ; not having an accent 
upon it ; having no accent. 

"It being enough to make ft syllable long If It be 
accented: and short tf It be un accented." —Harris : 
PhUolog. Inquiries. 

un-&c-9ept'-a-ble f a. [Pref. un- (1), end 
Eng. acceptable.] Not acceptable ; not wel- 
come ; not pleasing. 

“ By force Impossible, by leave obtained 
Unacceptable:' Milton : P. A, IL «1. 

* dn-&c-9^pt'-a-ble-ness, *. [Pref. un- 


(l),and Eng. acceptableness.] The quality or 
etate of being unacceptable or unwelcome \ 
unacceptability. 

"This alteration arises from the unacceptablenw 
of the Butyeot I am upon."— Collier: On Pride. 

* im^o-t^ess'-i-ble, <f* L Pref. un- (1), end 
EDg. accessible.] Not accessible ; inaccessible. 

"It shall be found unaccestible tor any enemie.”— 
Hackluyt : Voyages, lil. ««i. 


* iin dc 9^ ss' -I -ble ness, s. [Pref. un-(lX 
and Eng. accessibleness.] The quality or state 
of being iuaccessibla ; inaceeasibleness. 

" Unaocessibleness to them."— ^afs .- Orig. qf Man- 
kind, p. 18. 


•iin-ao-odm'-ni6-dat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. accommodated.] 

1. Not accommodated; not fitted or adapted. 

2. Not fo mi shed or supplied with necessary 
conveniences or appliances. 

" Unaccommodated mao ie no more than such i 

K or, bftre, forked animal as thou art"— Shakesp. t 
or, lit 4. 

iin~ac c6m'-m6 dat ing, a. [Pref. u«- (IX 

and Eng. accorntriodating.] Not accommotlat* 
ing ; not disposed to make the compromise* 
and concessions which courtesy demands ; 
uncompliant, unobliging. 

" His haughty and unaccommodating temper had 
given so much dlsgast that he hid been forced to 
retire.”— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. Iv. 


iin-ac-cim'-pan-ied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accompanied.] 

L Ordinary Language : 


1. Not accompanied ; unattended ; not with 
persons In attendance on one ; alone. 


"A* I was single and unaccompanied, 
permitted to enter the temple.”— Toiler, N 


I was not 

O.120. 


2. Not attended, accompanied, or followed, 
as with a certain result or consequence. 


"Many marks of favour which were unaccompanied 
by any Indication of displeasure.”— Macaul ay : Il<et. 
Eng., eh. xv. 

II. Music: Performed or written without 
an accompaniment or subordinate instru- 
mental parts. 


ttn-ao-cftm'-plished, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accomplished.] 

1. Not accomplished ; not finished ; incom- 
plete. 

" The god*, dismayed ftt his approach, withdrew 
Nor durst their unaccomplished crime pursue. 

Dryden : Homer ; Iliad L 

• 2. Not furnished or not completely fur- 
nished with accomplishments 

* tin-^o-o6m'-pUsh-m8nt, i. [Pref. un~ 
(1), and Eng. accomplishment.] The quality or 
state of being unaccomplished ; failure in 
accomplishing. 

“ Custom being but • meer f*oa, as echo Is a meer 
voloe, rests not in her unaccomplishment."— Milton ! 
To th« Parliament of England. 


* iln-^C-cord-^d, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. accorded.] Not accorded ; uot granted 
or agreed on ; not brought to harmony or 
concord. 

" Leaving those parcels unaccorded which are meet 
to be sent and confined to the school*.”— Bp. Hall: 
Peacemaker , | $. 

tin-a©-©6ilnt-ar bft'-X-t^, *. [Pref. un- (IX- 

and Eng. accountability.] 

1. The quality or atite'of being irre- 
sponsible for one’s actions, owing to extreme 
youth, the overthrow of reason, idiocy, &c. 

* 2. That which is unaccountable or in- 
capable of being explained. ( Mad. I/Arblayr 
Diary, iii, 252.) 

tin-ac-©ffihit'-a^bl©, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accountable.] 

1. Not accountable ; not possessed of 
powers so as to render it Juet to call one to 
account for deeds doue; not eubject to 
account or control ; not responsible. 

2. Not to be accounted for by reason, most 
commonly applied to condnct not easily traced 
to ordinary human motivea ; not explicable ; 
not reducible to rule; inexplicable; hence, 
atrange. 

"Omission of seme of these particular* 1* pretty 
strange and unaccountable."— Glanvill : Ettay «. 

* 3. Not to be counted; countless, innu- 
merable. 

"An apprehension cf their unaccountable number*.’" 
— Wollaston : Religion of Nature, § 6. 

on ao cOunt^n Me ness, *. [Eog. unac- 
countable; -new.] 


fit©, fit, fir©, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, son ; mate, otib, cure, unite, cur, r&le, full; try, Syrian. *e, 00 = e ; ey = •; qu = kw* 
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1. The quality or state of being unaccount- 
able ; irresponsibility. 

2. The quality or state of being unable to 
be accounted for ; inexplicability. 

fin-ac-coilnt'-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. unaccount - 
ul{le ) ; -ly.] Not in a way to be accounted 
for ; inexplicably, strangely. 

" Not with ioteot to Imply thxt God ever acteth un- 
accountably. or without highest reason."— Barrow: 
Sermons, vol. iiL, ser. 23. 

un-tic-cred'-lt-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. accredited.] Not credited ; not furnished 
with satisfactory credentials, and conse- 
quently not received ; not authorised. 

» tin-tic'-cu-rate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
accurate.] ’ Not accurate ; Inaccurate, incor- 
rect, inexact. 

•• The Utter [Ori B en] hu indeed. In on untuxurat, 
work, or perhaps corrupted, meutlooed the distinc- 
tion.”— Waterland : Works. iiL 178. 

* un-tic -cu~rate-n£ss, *. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. accurate Ties*.] The quality or state 
of being inaccurate ; the absence of accuracy ; 
inaccuracy, incorrectness. 

"There ere un accuratenesses in the measuring of eeld 
by weather-glasses.”— floyte ; Works, ii. 491. 

•tin-ao-cursed', * iln-ac -curst’, a. [Pref. 

un- *;i), and Eng. accursed, accurst .] Not 
accursed ; not having a curse denounced 
against one *, uncuraed. 

M Creed* by chartered priesthood* unaccurst." 
Campbell : On the Departure of Emsgrvnt*. 

tin-ac-cus'-tomed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. accustomed.] 

1, Not accustomed; not used; not habitu- 
ated or familiarised. 

" So unaccustom'd to the yoke.” 

CWper ; Olney Hymns, xii. 

2. Not according to custom; unusual, 
■trange, extraordinary. 

“ Abashed *t the atraunge and unaccustomed tight 
thereof, they *ent ambassadors to Casar lor peace, — 
Qotdinge : Caesar, foL 63. 

-fin-achieved', * un-at-chieved, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. achieved.] Not achieved, 
not accomplished. 

•* The combat* remained unatchieved and oaper- 
tecir—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 65L 

* un-ach'^ihg, a. [Pref. un- (l)i an( i Eng. 
aching.] Not aching ; not giving pain ; pain- 
less. 

"Shew them the unaching scats, which I ihould hide.’ 
Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ii. 2. 

tin-tic-kn5wl'-tidged ( k ailent), o. [Praf. 
un- (1), and Eng. acknowledged.] 

1. Not acknowledged ; not recognised. 

•• The fear of what vm to oome from an unknown, 

et least, an unacknowledged successor to the crown 
clouded m a cb of that pro*perity.”— Clarendon : Civil 
IVan. L 75. 

2. Not acknowledged, owned, or confessed 
as a sin, fault, or failing. 

* tin - Sc - kntiwl' - Sd& - Ing ( k silent), a. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. acknowledging.] Un- 
thankful, nngrateful. 

" Yon ere almost as nnacknowledging ae yonr sifter.’ 
j {rs. Lennox: Female Quirofe, hk. liL, ch. vii. 

"tinac-quaint-aj^e,*. [Pref. uu-(l), and 

Eng’ acquaintance!] Tha want or absence of 
acquaintance or familiarity [with] ; used either 
of an individual or of acienca, literature, the 
facts of a case, &c. 

" Vonr unacguaintanc • with the original ha* not 
pmved more fatal to me than the Imperfect < — 
tious of my translator*.” — Pope : To Kaci 
Younger (1742). 

tin ao-qualnt' tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. acquainted .] 

1. Not acquainted ; not possessed of ac- 
quaintance with ; not familiarised; unac- 
customed. 

“ They are so unacquainted with man.” 

Covrper: Alexander Selkirk. 

• 2. Unnsual, unaccustomed, atrange, extra- 
ordinary. (Spenser: F. Q., I. x. 29.) 

*tin-ac qnaint -tid-ness, *. [Eng. unac- 
quainted; -ness.) Want of acquaintance or 
familiarity with. 

" The *ainU’ unacquaintednest with whst 1* don# 
here below."— Sou t A ; Sermdsis, voL xi., *er, 9. 

* tin-ac-quir'-a-hle-ness, *. [Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. acquirableness. ] Impossibility to be 
acquired. 

"A* to the unncqulrableness of virtoe. ”—Tue**r : 
Light gf Nature, ch. xvliL 


un-ac-quired', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 

adjured.] Not acquired, not gaiued. 

Tlie work of God i* left imperfect, and our pereoa* 
\ our e ads unacquired. —Bp. Taylor: 


vi 1 1 gracious, *ud 
Set-mo ni, voL L, «er. 12. 

* un act'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
actable.] *Not capable of being acted ; unlit 
for re presentation. 

tin-tict’-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. acted.] 
Not acted ; not executed or carried into exe- 
cution. ( Shakesp . : Rape of Lucrece, 527.) 

tin-tio'-tive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
active.] 

1. Not active ; inactive ; incapable of action. 
"A being atterly unactive.*— Wollaston: Religion 

of Nature, f 4. 

2. Idle ; not with any employment 

•• While other animal* unaeNve range." 

Milton: P. L.,\v. 62L 

3. Not exercised ; not put into action. 

" Achille* with unactive fury glows." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xl. 698. 

i. Not active or energetic in business ; 
slothful. 

(Inactive and Jaalous princea"— Burke : Abridg. 
Eng. Hist., hk.l.,ch. iii. 

5. Having no efficacy. 

" la the fruitful earth 
Hi* beam*, linacfir* ei«e, their vigour fiad." 

M ilton : P. L., viiL #7. 

* tin-tio’-tive, v.t. [Unactive, a.] To ren- 
der inactive ; to incapacitate for action. 

"The fataess of their *oll *o «tuck by their aides, it 
unactised tliem for foreigu adveutures. 1 — Fuller .- 
Pisgah Sight, bk. 1L, i 10. 

* tin-tie'-tlve-ntiss, *. [Eng. unactive ; -ness.] 
The absence or want of activity ; inactivity. 

*• Teachiug peace and vnactlveness.’'— Bp. Taylor: 
Rule of Conscience, hk. i., ch. lv. 

tin-tio'-tu-at-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
actuated.) Not actuated ; not acted upon. 

"The peripatetiok matter U a pure unactuated 
power: and thi* coacelted vacuum a mere recepti- 
biiity .' — QIanviU: Vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xvL 

* tin-ad-dl -tloned, a. [Pref. uti- (1) ; Eng. 
addition; -ed.] Without a title; not titled; 
not being mentioned with an addition or title. 
(Fuller ; Worthies , 1. 465.) 

* tin -tid'-J e c-tlved, a. [Pref un- 0) ; Eug- 
adjective , and auff. -ed.] Not qualified hy an 
adjective. 

“The noao adjective elwaya slgnlfle* all that the 
unadjectievd oouq aigalfiea.' Tooks : Diversions tf 
Parley , ch. vlL 

tin-ad-Just-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
adjusted.] Not adjusted; not settled not 
regulated. 

« w« flod the f olio wiug polo i* unadjusted."— Burke s 
On the Nabob of Arcot s Debts, App. 7. 

tin-ad-mired', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
admired.] Not admired ; not regarded with 
admiration, affection, or reapect. 

"The *tory [Virgil} w*s CQtertaiuing, hut the die* 
tiou and the •cotlment, the delicacy and dignity, 
paeaed unadmired."— -Knox : Liberal Kducation, | 21. 

tin-ad mit'-ttid, cl [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
admitted.] Not admitted. 

tin-ad-m5n'-lslied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. admonished.] Not admonished ; not 
cautioned or warned beforehand. 

" Lo*t wilfully transgressing he pretead 
Burprisal, unadmonith'd, unforwarn a, 

JfiUon : P. L., T* *45, 

# tin-a-d5pt'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un - (1). and 
Eng !adoptable'.] Not capable of being adopted 
or used. 

" Bad preyer* foaod inappropriate, unadoptahle, 
were generally forgottcQ ."— Carlyl ' ” " ' " I 
bk. U., ch. xrii. 

tin-a-dored', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
adored.] Not adored ; not worshipped. 

" Nor vm hi* name aaheard or unadored 
In aacieut Greece." Milton : P. L.,t 78*. 

tin-a-dorned', a. [Pref. un- (l). and Eng. 
adorned.] Not adorned ; not decorated ; with- 
out decoration. 

" Desert and bare, unsightly, unadorned ." 

Milton: P. L., vil. 314. 

t Tha aphorism that “Beauty when un- 
adorned ia adorned the moat," is an adapta- 
tion from Thomson : 

" Loveliness 

Neede not tko foreign xid of ornament. 

But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.' 

Thomson : Autumn, 204 — 6. 

tin-a-dtil'-ter-ate, tin-a-dul'-ter- 
at-’cd, a. [Pref. uu- (1); Eng. adulterate, 


rlyle : Past A Present, 


-ed.] Not adulterated ; genuine, pure, unso- 
phisticated. 

" Thine unadulterate manner* are le*a soft 
Aud plsusibie than *o«ial life require*.” 

Cowper: Task, v. 465. 

un-a-dul'-ter-ate-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 
adulterate ; -ly. ] Iu an unadulterated manner ; 
genuinely, purely. 

"Induction* fresh end unadulterately drawn from 
those observation*."— Hilberts: To Usher. (1638.) 

* tin-ad-vtin'-taged (aged as Igd), a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. advantaged.] Not 
favoured or profited. 

"I have aot met with n more noble fumUy, mea- 
■oring on the level of fiat and um«deanfaj7ed aati- 
quity."— Fuller : Worthies ; Staffordshire 

* tin - ad -ven - tu - r otis, a. [Pref. un- (1). 
and ’Eng. adventurous.] Not adventurous; 
not with constitutional tendencies toward! 
perilous enterprises ; not bold or venturesome. 

•‘Irresolute, unhardy, unadventurous." 

Milton : P. R., iiL 24*. 

un-ad-vif'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. advisable.] Not advisahle ; not to. be 
recommended ; Inadvisable ; not expedient 
or prudent. 

" Extreme rigour would have been unadvisable in 
the beginning of a new reigu."— Lovth : Life of Wyk* 
ham, | S. 

1 tin-ad-vi§ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

adviied.] 

1. Not advised ; not having received ad vic». 

2. Not prudent ; not discreet ; ill-advlaed. 

"Thou unadvised scold. I cao produce 
A will, that bar* the title of thy »on.” 

Shakesp. : King John , ii. 1. 

3. Not aucli as any one who had taken good 
advice would have carried out ; ill-advlaed. 

" Now. in thi* place Chriatian had double sorrow, 
because it was throagh hie unadvised haste that they 
were brought into this dl*tress."— Bunyan : Pilgrims 
Progress, pt. L 

* tin-ad-vis’-tid-ljf, * nn-ad-vis-ed-lle, 

adv. * [Eng. unadvised; -ly.] imprudently, 
rashly ; without due consideration ; indis- 
creetly. 

" A * trange idod of speech oato Christian ear* ; and 
•och u, Ibope. they them*elve* do acknowledge un- 
advisedly uttered .“—Hooker, 

* un-ad-vis'-ed-ness, * un-ad- vls-ed- 

nes,'*. unadvised ; -ness.] The act or 

state of acting unadvisedly ; imprudence, rash- 
ness. 

"The Jadge of the expedience or unadvisednese ot 
them."— Boyle: Ifor**. ii. 4ia 

* tin-tir-fa-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
affable.] Not affable ; not free or open tc 
converse ; not sociable ; reserved, distant, 
rigorous, harsh. 

" Law, *tern and unaffable.* 

Daniel: To Sir T. Egerton. 

* tin- af-f eared', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 

aff eared.] Not acared or frightened ; un- 

daunted. 

” PI lee hi* hand undaunted, unaff ear’d.* 

Daniel: Civil Wart, iiL 

tin-af-ftict'-tid, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

affected.] 

1. Not influenced, not altered, not moved : 
as, The thermometer waa unaffected. 

2. Not influenced ; not inspired with emo- 
tion ; unmoved. 

3. Not showing or marked by affectation ; 
not artificial ; plain, real. 

4. Not the Teault of affectation ; not pre- 
tended ; real, genuine, sincere ; not hypo- 
critical 

•• Unconscious of her power, and taming quick 
With unaffected blush M, from hi* 

Thomson: Autumn, 228. 

f tin-af-f3ct'-tid-lfr adv. [Eng. unaffected ; 
-ly.] * Not In an affected manner ; without 
pretence or affectation. 

"Truth require* no more thaa to be fairly, opealy 
and unaffectedly exhibited."— An ox : Essays, No. 23. 

* tin-af-f cct'-tid nSss, *. [Eog. unaffected ; 
-ncssl] The quality or state of being unaf- 
fected ; freedom from pretence or affectation. 

un-af-f Sc'-tlon-ate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. affectionate.] ' Not affectionate ; without 
affection or tenderness. 

" A helpless, unaffect ionate, sad rullea m***."— Mil- 
ton : Tetrachordon. 

* tin-af-flict’-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
afflicted.] Not afflicted ; free from trouble. 

" Long unafflicted, uadUmay’d, 

la pleasure’* path secure I stray d. 

Cowper : Olney Hymns, xxxn. 


bai, b 6 $ ; p6tit, ; cat, 9CII, chorus, 9I1I11, bengh ; go, £om ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, ^enophon, ****** ** 

-Clan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion ahun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. - b^l, d?i. 
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*tin-af-frlght'-ed (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- 
fl), and Eng. affrighted.] Not affrighted : not 
frightened ; not affected with fright. 

" Sit stiff, and unaffrighted, reverend father*.” 

Ben J onion : >ejanus, v. 10. 

# tin-a-f lied', a. [Pref. un- (l\ and Eng. 
* afile (q.v.).] Not defiled. 

" His herta which la una/Ued." Cover : O. A., L 

* dn-a-ftald', a. I Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 

afraid.] Not afraid ; without fear. 

” ^ hfip/jy pince; where free, and unafraid. 

Amid the flowering brake* each coyer crest 
atray d.” Tltomson : Cattle of Indolence, 11 2 

• ttn-^g-grgs'-sive, o. [Pref. tm- (1), and 
Eng. aggressive.] Not aggressive. 

“ And if the foreign policy of the Romans had heen 
moderate, equitabls, and unagyrruiee, the Senate and 
might hare ratified the treaty . ‘—Lewie ; C 


Early Homan Hitt. (ed. 1856), 11 as. 

tin-a-gree'-a-ble, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and 
Eng. agreeable.] 

1. Not agreeable or pleasing; disagreeable, 
unpleasant. 

“A man . . . not unagreeable to any of both the 
part*."— Stripe : Eccln. Mem.; Edvard VI. (an. 1M7I. 

* 2. Not suited or consistent ; unsuitable. 

_ “ Please you, gentlemen. 

The time is unagreeable to this business." 

Shakesp, : Timon of A them , 11 1 

" tin-a-greo'-a-ble-nSss, ». [Pref. un- (l), 

and Eng. agreeableness.] The quality or state 
of being tmsgreeabie or disagreeable ; dis 
agreeabienesa, unaui tableness, inconsistency. 

“A doctrine whose unagreeableness to the gospel 
economy rendered It suspicious .’'— Decay of Piety. 

* tin-a-greo'-a-bljf, * un-a-gre-a-blye, 

adv. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. agreeably.] Not 
agreeably, disagreeably, unsuitably, incon- 
sistently. 

•’ Which thyng hath bene hytherto In all Englyeb 
Chronicles, douhtfullle, vnagreablye, yea, and vutrullo 
treated."— Bale: Englith Votaries, gtl t (Pret) 

* iin-a!d'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. aid , 
and »uff. -able.] Not capable of being aided. 

“ That labouring heart can uever ransom nature 
From her unafdaWs estate." 

Shakerp, : AXTs WM. il 1. 

tin ald'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. aided.] 
Not aided : not assisted ; oot helped ; without 
aid or help ; unassisted. 

, . . _ "At one blow. 

Unaided, could hare finish’d thee, and ’whelm’d 
Thy legious uuder darkness.” 

Milton: P. L., It. 141. 

tin-ail'-Irig, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. ail- 
ing.] Not ailing ; not under the influence of 
any ailment ; free from disease. 

*tin alm'-Ing, a. [Pref.. un- (1), and Eng. 
aiming.] 

1. Not aiming at anything In particular; 
without any particular aim, object, or 
purpose. 

" Your charming daughter, who like love, born hliud, 
Unaiming hits, with surest archery." 

Bryden : King Arthur, L 1. 

2. Not aimed or directed at anything la 
particular. 

" The noisy culverin, o’erchargod, lets fly, 

And hursts, unaiming , in tho rended sky. 1 ' 

QranviU*. 

* tin-aired', * un-ayred, a. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. aired.] Not exposed to the air. 

" To all unayred gentlemen will betray yoa " 
Beautn. 4c Piet. ; Queen of CorrntA, ii. 4. 

U-na^ktiT-kay, s. [Unukalkay.] 

* tin-ak'-Ing, a. [Un aching.] 

tin-a larmed', a. [Pret un- (l), and Eng. 
alarmed.] Not alarmed, not frightened, not 
disturbed with fear. 

" I passed them, unalarmed . * 

Word* worth; The Red use. 

tin-a-larm-ing, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
alarming.] Not alarming ; not causing or 
tending to cause alarm. 

“ Break lag the matter by unalarming degree*."— 
B. Brooke: Pool of Quality, L SSL 

tin-a'-lf-^n a ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. alienable.] Not alienable; incapable of 
being alienated ; inalienable. 

“ Any negro slave who had laid claim to that un- 
alienable right —Macaulay : Hist Eng., eh. xvil. 

tin-a'-li-^n-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. unalienable ) ; 
-ly.] In a way to prevent the possibility of 
alienation ; in a manner that admita of no 
alienation. 

_ . . *’ Heaven's duration 

Unalienably sool'd to this frail frame." 

Toung: Bight Thoughts, lv. 


* u'-nal-Ist, s. [From Lat. unus = one, iu 
imitatioQ of pluralist.] 

Ecdes. : A holder of only one benefice, as 
opposed to a pluralist. 

" I do deny that In general pluralist* have greater 
merit than unulUts."— Knox: Spirit of Despotism, J 

* un-al-layed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
allayed .] 

1. Unalloyed; not mixed with alloy, as a 
metal ; pure. 

"All tho good dispositions, with which oor first 
porauta were framed, unallayed with ths bad one*. 
which they hare transmitted to at”- Seeker; tfer- 
mons, voL IL, sor. 28. 

2. Not diminished in intensity; not quieted, 
as a storm or man’s agitated feelings. 

t im-al-le'-vi-at-tid, a. [Pret un-(l), and 
Eng. alleviated.] Not alleviated ; not miti- 
gated. 

“ Unalleviated hy a prospect of recompense after 
death. —Seeker: Sermons, voL v., ser. I. 

* un-al-ll'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l); Eng. 
ally , and suff. -able] Not able to be allied or 
connected in amity. 

“We look upon you os under an Irreversible out- 
lawry from our constitution— as perpetual and un- 

nJlirt hi* sHsnt " n... 


alliable allena." — Burke ; 
Langrishn. 


Letter to Sir Henry 


tin-al-lied', a. [Pret un- (1)» and Eng. aXLxed.] 

1. Not allied ; having no ally or relation. 

“ His wretchedness, and his resistance. 

And his sad unaffied existence.” 

Byron : Prometheus. 

2. Having no alliance or connection ; not 
related or connected. 

“ A gravity unallied to dullness, a dignity uncon. 
nected with opulence."— Knox: Liberal Education. 
(Cana) . 

tin-al-ld^-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1). and 
Eug. allowable.] Not allowable; that caonot 
be allowed. 


“ Bat to affect, or even 
reasons raquir * 

with habitual 1 

many accounts unallowable.'— Seeker ; 
l, ser. 28. 


I to affect, or even permit, beyond what sucb 
require, either friendships or familiarities 
thltuol transgressors of the laws of God, is on 


God, 

Sermons, Vul. 


tin-al l6>ed', a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
alloyed.] Not alloyed ; used : 

(1) Of raetais. 

(2) Of pleasure, thought, &c. 

“ Mines of unalloy'd and stainless thought.** 

Byron : To tfenevra. 

* tin-al-ter-a-bil-I-ty, s. [Eng. unalter- 
able; - ity .] Unalterableneas, nnchangeabie- 
ness. 

un al ter-^-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
alterable .] Not alterable ; not able to be 

changed ; not susceptible of change ; un- 
changeable, inflexible. 

" These smpty accents mingled with the wind, 

Nor mov’d great Jove's unalterable mind.” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xli. 128, 

un-til'-ter-a-ble-nSsa, s. [Eng. unalter- 

able; -urn.] The quality or atate of being 
unalterable ; unchangeahlenesa, inflexibility. 

“The unalterableness of the eorpusclas which con- 
stitute and compose those bodies,”— Woodvard. 

tin-al'-ter-a-bl$r, adv. [Eng. unalterable); 
-ly.] In an unalterable maimer; unchange- 
ably, immutably. 

_ "Hi* resolution, be told his friend, was unalterably 
fixed.”— Macaulay: Hist Eng., oh. xv. 

tin-al'-tered, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
altered.] Not altered, not changed, unchanged. 
““ i* Whigs 

the prose 

aulaj: Hist. Eng ^ eh. xi. 

* un-a-mazed', a. [Pref. tm- (i\ and Eng. 
amazed.] Not amazed ; not astonished. 

" N ot un a max'd, she thns In answer spaks. “ 

Milton : P. L., lx. 65X 

tin-tim-blg'-U-oils, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ambiguous.] Not ambiguous ; plain, 
clear ; not of doubtful meaning. 

“ The wssions are competent guides, and the more 
violent they or*, the more unambiguous their direc- 
tion '—Ana*.- Essay No. SB. 

tin-tim-bl'-tious, a. [Pref. tm- (1), aad 
Eng. ambitious.] 

1. Not ambitious ; not covetous of power ; 
free from feelings of ambition. 

“Tillotoon stood aghast; for his Datura was qaist 
and unambitious. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xtv. 

2. Not splendid ; humble, cheap, unpre- 
tending. 

" WhlUt. alas 1 my timorous muse 
Unambitious tracts purauea" 

Cowley: Praise of Pindar. 


Some of ths leading Whigs consented to let the 
Test Act remain for the preseut unaltered f 


t tin-tim-bi'-tleus-ly, adv. [Eng. tmnmM* 
tious; -ly.] In an ambitious manner; with 
out ambition or ahow. 

* un-a-mend'-a-ble, a. [Pref. tm- (l), and 
Eng. amendable.] Not amendable; incapable 
of being amended. 

“ He is the some man ; so is every one here that yo» 
know: mankind is unamendable,—Pops: To Swift, 
Oct. 8, 17 1». 

t un-a-mond - ed, * un - a - mend- Id, 

a. [Pref. un * (1), and Eng. amended.] Not 
emended, not improved. 

“ So wryta I vnto you nowe bejmg absent . . . also 
to all such, ai sre offender*, yf I fynde them un- 
amended." — Udal: 2 Corin. xlll. 

un A-mer'-I-can , ». Not American; con- 
trary to tbe characteristics peculiar to tl:e 
United States of America. 

* tin-a-mi-£-bir-I-fc& s. [Pref. ttn- (1), and 
Eng. amiability.] The quality or state of 
being unamiable ; repulsiveness. 

“ Dickens has favoured us with oamsrou* peraooi- 
flcatlou* of cast-iron unttmiability, euch a* Mr. Murd- 
Stone.”— Academy, Oct. 22, 1S70. 

tin-a'-ml-a-ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
amiable.] Not amiable or lovable ; not 
adapted to conciliate or gain affection; re- 
pelling love or kind advaucea ; repulsive. 

“ Poor labouring men. deeply Imbued with this un- 
amiabls divinity?’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. iv. 

tin-a'-ml-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unamicWJle); 
-ly.] Not amiably ; repulsively, unpleasantly. 

“Their national antlpathla* were, Indeed, la th*t 
age, unreasonably and unamiably stroug."— JVao- 
au-'ay Hitt. Eng., ch, lx. 

tin-^-mu^ed', a. [Pref. tm- (1). and Eng. 
amused.] Not amused, not entertained; not 
occupied or taken up with amusement. 

“ They fly to various scenes of pahllo resort, in ths 
mld*t of amusement*, unamuted.'*— Knox: Christian 
Philosophy. 

* tin-a-mu'-$ive, a. [Pref. tm- (1). and Eng. 
amusive.] Notamusive; not exciting or fur- 
nishing amusement. 

“I have p**sed a very dnU and unamustvn wtuter." 
— JShenxrone: Letters, let. 83. 

* tin-tin*a-l5g'-ic-al, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and 
Eng. analogical.] Not analogical; not agree- 
ably to analogy. 

“Bhiue Is a [*ubst*ntlve] though Dot unana logical, 
yet ungraceful end littJs used.’’— Johnson, in v. shine, 

un-tin-a-lye'-a-ble, tin-tin-a-lyz'-a-ble, 

a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. aTialy sable.] In- 
capable of being analyzed. 

un-tin'-a-lyzed, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
analyzed.] Not analyzed; not resolved into- 
simple parts, 

“Some large crystals of reflnsd and unanalysed' 
nitre appeared to have each of them tlx flat sides."— 
Boyle. 

* tin-tin'-cbor, v.t. [Pref. tm- (2), and Eng. 
anchor.] To loose from anchor. 

“ Frea elbow-room for unanchoring bar boat."— 
Be Quincey : Spanish Bun, f A 

un a nealed, • tin-a^neled' t a. [Pret 

un- (1), and Eng. anealed.] Not having re- 
ceived extreme unction. 

“ Unanetd ho passed away." 

Byron : Corinth, xxvil. 

* tin-tin'-gn-^J*, a. [Pref. -un (I), and Eng. 
angular.] Not angular; destitute of angles;, 
having no angles. 

“ Soft, smooth, aad unangular bodies. “—Burke : On 
the Sublime, | 24. 

* tin-tin'-I-mal-ized, a. [Pref. tm- (l), and 
Eng. animalized.] Notanimallzed ; not formed 
into animal matter. 

* U - n&n - 1 - mate, a. [Lafc. unanimus — 
unanimous (q.v.).] Unanimous ; of one mind. 

* tin-tin -i-mat-Sd, a. 

Eng. animofed.] 

1. Not animated ; destitute of vitality ; not 
possessed of life ; lifeless. 

" Be what y» seem, unanimat fd clay l" 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vii. IU. 

2. Dull ; wanting vivacity ; spiritless. 

* u-ntin'-I-mate-l$f, adv. [Eng. unanimats; 
4y.] Unanimously. , 

“To the water fou le s unanlmately they recourse.*— 
Bashe : Lenten Stuffs. 

* tin-tin'-i-mat-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1) and> 
Eng. animating.] Not animating or enliven- 
ing; dull. 


[Pref. im- (1), and 


l&te, t&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot,, 
or, wore, w^u; work, who, s3n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, ee, ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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i na-nim'-I-ttf, * u-na-nim-i-tee, a. 

[t'r'vnanimiti, from Lat. un«nmtta4«m,aecua. 
of unanimitas, from u nanimus as unanimous 
(q.v.).] The at* to of being unanimous or of 
ona mind ; agreement of a number of persons 
in opinion or determination. 

" An honest party of men acting with fmanfmify, 
are of infinitely greeter consequence than the sam* 
party aiming at the Mine end oy different view*. — 

<U-n&n'-i-motis, ct. [Lat. unanimus, from 

* units = one, and nnfmiw = mind.] 

1. Being of one mind ; agreeing In principle 
or opinion. 

"The Irish, with Tyrconnel at their head, were 
unanimous ngaluet retreating.’* — Macaulay : Bist. 
Eng., eh. xiv. 

2, Formed by tumnimity or general consent. 

"Sach waa the almoet unanimous opinion of the 
public.”— Macaulay i But. Eng., eh. xix. 

JU-ndn'-i-moils-l^, adv. [Eng. unanimous; 

' -iy.] In a unanimous manner; with one 
mind or voice ; with entire agreement. 

•’ By the English exllea he waa Joyfully welcomed, 
and unanimously acknowledged aa their head. —Mac- 
aulay : But Eng., ch. ▼. 

* u n&n'-X-moiis-iiSss, a. [Eng. unanimous ; 
'ness.) 

1. The quality or atate of being unanimous 
or of ona mind ; unanimity. 

2. The quality of being formed or done 
unanimously. 

tin an-nealed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aniiealed.) 

Of Glass , Iron , dx.: Not annealed; not 
having undergone the proceaa of being first 
heated and then cooled very aiowly. 

" Colour* produced hy eompreaaed or by unannealed 
glass."— Oanot : Physics (ed. 8rd). p. MS. 

+ iin-an-n6^cd', a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
annoyed.] 

1. Not annoyed. 

2. Unhurt, uninjured, unmolested. 

" The donbla guard preserved him unannoyed ’ 

Cowper : Bomer ; Iliad xlv. 

"fcm-a^nolnt'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
anointed.] 

1. Not anointed. 

2. Not having received extrema unction* 

•*UnhouB«l’d, unanointed, unauel’d." 

Shakesp. : Bamlet, L 6. 

-fin-an-*wer-a-bil'-I-t^ (w ailent), s. [Eng. 
n na m werable; '-ity.] Tha quality or atate of 
being unanswerable ; u nans warableness. 

"Th* precision and unanswerabtlity with which 
they were given." — E. A. Poe : Marginalia, ell. 

iLn-an'-swer-a-ble (w silent), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. answerable.] Not answerable; 
not capable of being satisfactorily answered 
or refuted. 

” Reasoning which waa In truth aa unanswerable as 
that of Euclid."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xv. 

tin-an'-swer-a-ble-nSss (w ailent), a. 
[Eng. unanswerable ; Tha quality or 

atata of being unanswerable. 

»• How can we but hate this unkind and nnluetun- 
ansteerablenets t , Bp. Ball : Sermon an Eph. Iv. 80, 

ft n-ran -flwer-a~hl^ (te silent), adv. [Eng. un- 
answerable) ; -ly.] In a manner notadmitting 
of answer or refutation. 

“Whence the unlawfulness of reelating 1« unan- 
swerably concluded.’—Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, 
hk. Hi, ch. lit 

iin-an’-swered, * un-aun-swered (w 

silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. answered-] 

1. Not answered ; not opposed or met by a 
reply. 

" This pause between 

Unanswered leat thou boast." Milton : P. L., vt 168. 

2. Not refuted. 

“After the unanswered eharge of Jnalus Bratus."— 
Lewis : Cred. Early Homan BisL (ed. 1865). U. 1W. 

* 3. Not suitably returned, repaid, or re- 
quited. 

“ f moat die obliged 
To your unanswered bounty.” 

Beaum. A Piet- 1 Queen qf Corinth, L 1 

« im-&n-tf$'-i-pat~ed, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. anticipated.) Not anticipated or ex- 
pected ; unexpected. 

“He wu boasting of hit new and unanticipated 
objeetlon.”— Warburton : Bivins Legation, bk. v. (App.) 

* fcn&n'-xious (x as sh), a. [Pref. wa-(l) s 
and Eng. anxious.] Not anxious ; free from 
anxiety. 

“ In fall content we, sometimes, nobly rest, 
Unanxiom for ouraelvea." 

Youngs Night Thoughts, L 


* un&n'-xioiia-iy (x aa sh), odv. [Eng. 
unanxious; -ly.] Without anxiety. 

•• We can wifely and unanxiously commit to the 
nntiring real ol our devoted clergy the task of oerr- 
lug you to the dleeherge of your penitential duties. 
—Card. Wiseman: Lenten Pastoral, 188L 

* iin-a-p&c'-ry-phal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng.* apocryphal.] *Not apocryphal ; true, 
genuine. 

■* And yet God In that unaporryphal vieton, «ald 
without exception, Rise, Peter, kill and eat. —Milton. 
Areopagitica. 

* tm-ftp-iSs-tol'-ic, * tm-&p-5s-t5r-io-al, 

a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. apostolic, apostolical,] 
Not according to apoatolic usage, traditions, 
or authority. 

tin-ap -palled', a. [Prefi un- 0). Eng. 
appalled.] Not appalled ; not daunted ; un- 
daunted, unfrightened. 


* un-ap-par^nt, a. [Pref. un - (1). and 3 
apparent .] Not apparent; not visibla ; 


*’ Some of hie tenants, unappalled 
By fear of death or priestly word. 

Longfellow : Golden Legend. 

* tiu-ap-p&r'-^l, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
apparel .] To unclotha, to divest, to free. 

’’And by these meditations refined. 

Can unavparel and enlarge my mind. 

Bonne : Obsequies on Lord Barrington. 

* tin-ap-p&r'-elled, a. [Pref. un-- (1), and 
'Eng." apparelled.] Not apparelled ; not clad, 

” In Peru, though they were an unapparel led people, 
and had some on* torn* very barbarous, yet the ffo- 
vernment of the Inca* had many part* ol civility. — 
Bacon l Baly War, 

and Eng. 
ibla; ob- 

Bcure. 

•* Wblls sad on foreign sh ore* Ulysses tread*. 

Or glide* a ghost with unapparent shades." 

Pops : Earner ; Odyssey U. 164. 

* ^w-ftp-pefll'-a-hle. a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. appealable.] 

h Not appealabla *, incapable of being car- 
ried to a higher court or tribunal by appeal. 

2. Incapable of being appealed from ; not 
admitting an appeal frum. 

“ The infallible, unappealable Jndge of all that was 
delivered in the written word."— South : Sermons, 
▼ol. v., eer. a 

iin-ap-pea^'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
En*g. appeasable.] 

1. Not capable of being appeased or satisfied. 

2. Not capable of being satiated ; implacable. 

“Thy «o g*r, unappeasable, atill rsgea" 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 963. 

iin -ap-peaged', a. [Prsf. un- (1), aod Eng. 
appeased .] Not appeased ; not pacified ; not 
satisfied. 

“ Not unappeased be eoter* Pluto’e gate.’ 

Pope : Earner ; OUyttey xlv. 687. 

un-Sp-per'-^eived, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. apperceived.] Not perceived. (Gower: 
V. A., v.) 

* iin-ap-plau^'-ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng.’ applausive.] Not' applauding ; not 
cheering or encouraging, aa by applause. 

*• The oold, shadowy, unapplausiee audleno*.”— 
G. Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xx. 

* iin-itp'-plic-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eug. applicable.) Not applicable ; inap- 
plicable. 

“Some Inconvenience* la the oontrl vance of them, 
make them unapplicable to some purpose*, and lea* 
proper In others. 1 ’— Boyle : Works, iu 486. 

[Pref. «a-(l), and Eng. ap- 

plietT. J^Not applied ; not used according to 
tha destination ; not devoted to any special 
object or purpose. 

un-&p-polnt'-lsd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
appointed.] Not appointed. 

"An interested plebebin, uno/ipoinfecf, unaothor- 
Lted, and n uoffr uded .' A box : Essays, Ho. 6. 

tin-&p-pre-h5nd'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. apprehended,] 

1. Not apprehended ; not takan or seized *, 
atill at large. 

2. Not understood, perceived, or conceived. 

"They of whom Ood 1* altogether unapprehended, 
*re hut few In n a in ber."— Booker : Kccles. Politie, hk. 
▼m I S. 

* iin-S-p-prS-hSii'-Bl-We, a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. apprehetisible.] Not able to be appre- 
hended, understood, or appreciated ; inappre- 
hensible. 

“Which assertions, In «pfte of all aualifleatlon* of 
them, leava It unapprehensive wbat place o*n reason- 
ably be left for addrewlng exhortation* to the will. — 
South : Sermons, voL v„ *ar. 6. 


proper 

iin-ai 


Un-ftp-prS-h^n'-sIve, a, [Pref. un - (1), and 

Eng. apprehensive.] 

1. Not apprehensive ; not fearful or sus- 
pecting ; unsuspicious. 

2. Not Intelligent; not quick of apprehen- 
sion or perception. 

“The Mine temper of mind make* a mnn unappre- 
hensive and inseuilble of any misery anffcred hy 
others." ’— South ; Sermons, voL v.. eer. 6. 

* tin-&p-pr8-hen'-slve-ncss, *. [Eng. un- 
apprehensive; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
beiog unapprehensive. ( Richardson : Clarissa, 
iii. 5.) 

un-ap-prised\ a. [Pref. un- (1). a «d Eng. 
apprised.) Not apprised ; not informed of 
beforehand. 

*■ Thl* lnooavenleuce. which the doctor aee 
be unapprised of." — Water land : Works, ti. 827. 

tln-ap-proagh'-^-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. approachable.] Not approachable; 
not admitting of approach ; inaccessible. 

” Ood, who U wild to Inhabit an unapproachable 
light, which human ipeculatlon* cannot penetrate. — 
Boyle : Works, v. UL 

iin-ap proa^ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. approached.] 

1. Not approached. 

** Celestial*, mantled in excess of light, 

Can visit unapproach'd by mortal sight. 

Pope : Bomer ; Odyssey xix. 64. 

*2. Unapproachable. 

** And never hot in unapproached light 
Dwelt from eternity." Mil ton : P. L., UL 4. 

* iin-ap-pro'-pri-ate, a. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng.’ appropriate, a.] 

1. Not appro priata or anitabla ; inappro- 
priate, unsuitable, 

2. Not assigned or allotted to any particular 
person or thing. 

•* Goods whleh God. at fir*t, created unappropriated 
— Warburton: Sermons, ter. SL 

* tin-ap-pro -pri-ate, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and *Eog, appropriate, v.] To render free, 
common, or open to all, 

7 and unmonopoliilng the reward* 


of learning Lid indu*trj."-J^t<mi Qf Reformation 
in Engiand, hk. 1L 

fin-ap-pro'-pri-at-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1). 
ami Eng. appropriated.] 

1. Not appropriated ; having no particular 
application. 

” Wandering into en endless variety of flowery and 
unappropriated similitude*.'' — Warton: Essay on 

Pope. 

2. Not takan over or appropriated by any 
person. 

M He thence eurveya 
Region* of wood and wide axvannn, vast 
Expanse of unappropriated earth. ' 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. 111. 

3. Not applied, or directad to ba applied, to 
’ auy specific object, aa money or funds. 

4. Not granted or given to any person, com- 
pany, or corporation. 

im-ap-prdved', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

approved.] 

1. Not approved ; not having received ap- 
probation. 

" Evil into the mind of God or man 
May come end go, so unapprot* d, and leave 
No *pot or blame behind. 1, Jftlfon : P- L., v. 114 
* 2. Not justified or confirmed by proof ; 
not corroborated or proved. 

* iin-&p-pr6v'-mg, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. approving.] Not approving. 

* tin-apt', a . [Praf. un- (1), and Eng. apt.] 

1. Not apt ; not ready or inclined ; not 
propenae. 

“ I am a soldier, and unapt to weep. 

Shakesp. : 1 Berrry VI., V. 4 

2. Dull ; not quick or ready to leant. 

3. Unfit, unsuitable. 

” The scorching heat of the snn In summer renders 
the greater mrt of the day unapt either for labour or 
amusement. — Anson : Voyages, bk. li., ch. V. 

4. Not apposite; inappropriate. 

“No unapt type of the aluggtsb and wavering move- 
ment of that mind ."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., oh. xvli. 

tiil-&pt'-l^, adv. [Eng. unapt; -ly.] Not in 
an apt manner ; not aptly ; Inappropriately ; 
unfitly. 

" To such a tract the history of our country dorin| 
tha thirteenth century may not unaptly be compared. 
— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., cb. L 

* im-&pt f -nSss, * nn-apt-nesse, ». [Eng. 
tmajif; -ness.] 


boil, b^V; poilt, oat. cell, chorus, 5 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin. aj; expect,. ^enophou, e^ist. -ttg. 

-clan, -tlan = sh#n. -Uoa, -sion = shun; -pon, -^ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -olous = shiia. -ble, -dlo, &o. - b?I, del. 
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unaquit- unattached 


1. Tha quality or state of being unapt or 
unsuitable ; un suitableness. 

'* Through unapt neste in the substance found." 

. Spemer : Hymn* to Beautie. 

2. Want of apprehension ; dulness. 

3. Want of will or ability; disinclination. 

*' An unaptneu, or an aversion, to anjr vigorous 
Jwi «7 §!& * tUTr - Loc * 4: induct qf the Under- 

* tin-a-qult; a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
aquit.] Unrequited. 

** Ouuritee goth unaquit." Gower: C. A ., 1L 

• on-a raced, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
arased.] Not torn up by the roots ; not torn 
forcibly away. 

“ 1/ the thinges that I haue concluded a lytell 

here befonie, bea kept hole and tna raced, [ incon - 
ntieal -Chaucer: Boecius, bk. It. 

tin-ar'-gued, o. [Pref. un- (i), and Eng. 
argued.] 

L Not argued ; not debated. 

** No corner of truth hath lyen uoseorched. no plea 
unarguedf—Bp. Ball : The Old Religion (Ep. Ded.X 

*2. Undisputed; unquestioned; not op 
posed by argument. 

** What thou bfdst, 

Unargued I obey ; ao God ordain*." 

- 0 v , , . Milton: F.L., It. *34. 

*3. Not censured. 

" £ot that his work lir’d lo the hands of foes. 
Unargued then, and yet hath fame from those," 
Ben Jonson : To Clement Bdmond*. 

tin-ark; v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. orfc, a.] 
lo take, lead, or bring out of or land from an 
ark. 

** Si? Armenian mount of aafety, Joy. and rest 
Where when thou art thoa nuiist thyself* unark." 

Davies: Scourge qf Folly, p. SR. 

* tin-arm; v.t. <fc {. [Pref, un- (2), and Eng. 
amt, v.j 

A. Transitive : 

1* To deprive or atrip of arms ; to disarm. 

" Sweet Helen, I must woo you. 

To help unarm our Hector.” 

Shaketp. : TroUus A Cressida, lit U 

2. To render incapable of inflicting injury, 

" I>Un unarmed the iaveila u it flew." 

Dryden: Ovid ; Metamorphose* vilt 

B. Intrans. : To put off or lay down arms. 

** Unarm, unarm and do not fight to-day." 

Shakesp. t TroUu* i Cressida, r. 1 

tin armed; o. [Pref. it»- (1) and Eng, 
armed.] 

1. Unprovided with arms or other means of 
defence ; not equipped. 

** Drop upon our hare un armed beads." 

Shakesp. ; i Henry r/. ( IL 4. 

2. Not fhrniahed with scales, prickles, 
spinea, or other defence, as animats and 
plants. Also in botany, pointless. 

iln-ar'-moured, a. [Pref. un- (l\ and Eng. 
armoured.] Not protected with armour. 

** The advocates nf unarmoured ships.** Brit. 

Quarterly Review, Ivit 96 (18:8). ^ 

tin-ar-raigned' ( g silent), a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. arraigned.] Not arraigned ; not 
brought to a trial. 

" A* lawful lord, and king hy Just descent, 
should here be judg'd, unheard, and unarraign’d.’" 
Daniel: Civil War*, ilL 

tin-ar-rayed', a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
arrayed.] 

1. Not arrayed; not drawn up in line of 
battle ; not disposed in order. 

2. Not dressed ; not decked out 

" As if this Infant- world, yet unarmed. 

Naked and bare, in nature's lap were laid.” 
Dryden : Indian Emperour, L L 

* tin-ar-rgst-^~ble, a, [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. arrestable. J Not capable of being ar- 
rested, stayed, or stopped. 

" Discontent driven from the surface, will reappear 
in the subtle and unarrettable form of secret so- 
cieties .“—Echo, Oct. IS, 1881. 

tin-ar-rest'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
arrested.] Not arrested, stayed, or stopped. 

11 Escape unarretted more in soch manner wise.” 
Chaucer: The Marchaundet ; Second Tale. 

* tin-ar-rlved; a. [Pref. un- (i), and Eng. 
arrived. J Not arrived ; not yet corna ; to come. 

“ Monarch* of all elaps'd, or unarrit’d." 

Young : Bight Thought s, ix. 

* tinart-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. art: 

- ed. ] 

1. Not acquainted with any of tha arts ; 
ignorant of tha arts. 

, ll 0 ?* 1 * * * ywrid not lure hla church and people 
letterless and unarted. — Waterheuee: Apology lor 
Learning, p. 19. ^ 


2. Not prepared with much art: simple 
plain. 

" Unarted meat, kind neighbourhood."— FMtham : 
Resolves, pt. L. rea. 99. 

* tin-art'-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
artful.] 

1. Not artful or cunning; not disposed to 
practise cunning. 

“ A cheerful sweetness In his icoki be has, 

And innocence u nartful. in his face." 

Congreve : Juvenal xi. 

2. Genuine, open, frank, artless. 

t «. I*® ,ur ® unartful truth lies open 

Id her mind, Dryden; Temped, ili. 

3. Not having skill ; nnakilful. 

" How unartful would it hare been to have set him 
Id a comer, when he was to have given I’sht and 
TJ!'“ lth ,‘ 0 bodies around him l"—Cheyn* ; 

Philosophical Principle s. 

* un-art-ful-1^, adv. [Eng. unartful ; -ly. ] 
In an unartful manner; without art: art- 
lessly ; unskilfully. 

" 'Their chiefs went to battle In chariots, not unart- 
fully contrived, nor unskilfully managed."— Burke; 
Abridgment qf Bnglith History, bk. L, ch, 1L 

* tin-ar-ti-f I-cial (ci aa sh), a. [Pref u»- 

OX and Eng. artificial.] Not artificial ; not 
plain*** by inartiflcIal > g enuinc » aimple, 

“ The coarse. unartifclal arrangement of the mon- 
archy."-£ur*s : French Revolution. 

' un-ar-tf-n'-clal ljr ( C I aa sh), adv. [Pref. 
un- (IX and Eng. artificially.] Not in an arti- 
ficial manner ; not with art or skill. 

"But * he material being oniy turf, and hy the rude 
moltitude unartfj*«a//y tauiit np without better direc- 
Uou, availed them mile."— MiUon : Hitt. Britain, lit 

tin-ar-tfs-tlc, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
artistic.] Not artistic; not according to tha 
rules of art. 

* tm-as-^Sn'-da-ble, * tin-asegn'-df- 
hie, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng*, ascendable.] 
Not capable of being ascended. 

‘‘High and unascendable mountains."— Sandy%: 
Travel*, p. 17L 

* lin-fts-jer-taln'-a-hle, a. [Pref un- 0), 
and Eng. ascertainable.] 

1. Not cabbie of being ascertained or re- 
duced to a certainty. 

2. Not capable of being certainly known. 

* tin-tia-^cr tained , a. [pref. un- (i) f and 
Eng. ascertained.] 

1. Not ascertained ; not reduced to a cer^ 
tainty ; not made certain and definite. 

2. Not certainly known. 

"The only part of the Russ Isa empire that now 
remains unascertained."— Cook : Third Voyage, bk. vi, 

iin-as-cried; * un-as kryed, a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. ascried.) Not descried or 
seen. 

. ** TTist . . . the Prenebemen shoulde not roine on 
K/y/ 1 ( ^) D1J ' ma4krv * L ~~ EaU : Chronicle; Henry 

* un-a-served, a. [Un8eb\'ed.]' 
tin asked , a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 

1. Not asked or solicited ; unaollcited. 

"All unasked his birth and name." 

Scott: Lady qf the Lake, L 29. 

2. Not annght by entreaty or care. 

" He, os we *ee, has followed ns with unasked kind- 
Ue*a —Bunyan : Pilgrim'* Progrets. pt. ii. 

dn-&s pSc'-tive, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
aspect f and anff, -ive.] Not having a view to; 
not regarding or looking to. 

** The Holy Ghost is not wholly unaspective to the 
custom that was used among men.”— itha ra : He- 
tolvet, pt. iL, res. U. 

fin &s'-pi-rat-^d, a. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. aspirated. ] Not aspirated ; not pro- 
nounced or written with an aspirate. 

^The^.nc verb un at pirated.”— Dr. Parr, in British 

dn-as-pir'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
aspiring.] Not aspiring; not ambitious; 
modeat. 

“To be modest and unospirlnp, in honour preferring 
one another.”— Roger*. 

un-aa sati a ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. assailable .] 

1. Not assailable; incapable of being as- 
sailed ; proof againat assault, 

" And eke the f»staes3e of his dwelling place. 

Both vnassaUable, gene him gn»t ayde." 

Bpvnter; F. Q.. V. lx. 1 


2. Not to be moved or shaken from a pm* 
pose ; immovable. 

** X?* 1 J" number do 1 know but one 
That unavailable holds on his rank.” 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccesar, lit l. 

3. Incontestable : as, an unassailable aicu 

ment B 

iin-as-salled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
assailed.] Not assailed ; not attacked. 

“To keep my life snd honour unallotted." 

Milton : Cornu*, 220. 

* tin-as-sault'-a-ble, o. [p^f. un . (1)| and 
Eng. assaultablc.] Not assau 1 table ; unas 
Bailable. 

Il'iiJ* P0CkC U ■ Voyage*, 

• fiji-as-sault'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. assaulted.] Not assaulted. 

“ Leave the place uno**aulted. m — Idler, Na 20. 

fin - as sayed , * un - as - sated, a. [Pref. 
un- (I), and Eng. assayed.] 

1. Untried, unattempted. 

“ At this moment unnttayed in song." 

Cowper : Task, lit 46L 

2. Not subjected to assay or trial. 

"And what [s faith. love, virtue, unassayed 
Alone, without exterior help aastalued T " 

Milton: P. L, ix. m. 

un-a*-slm'-ll-at-4d, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. assimilated.] 1 J 

1. Chrd. Lang. : Not assimilated ; not made 
similar. 

2. Physiol : Not having undergone the pro- 
cess of assimilation [Assimilation, 2.J ; not 
having been assimilated to tha aubstance or 
textures nf the animal or plant into which 
it has been takan. 

a. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. 
assisted, J Not assiated ; not helped or aided ; 
unaided. 

“ Bore unassisted the whole charge of the war by 
sea. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix. 

&n-9*-skt / -Ing, a, [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
assisting.] Not assiating ; giving no aid. 

“ Nor Sthenelus, with unassistino hands, 

Remained unbeedfui of his lord 1 * commands." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad r. 19S. 

tin-as-sum'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
assuming.] Not asauming ; not arrogating to 
cne’a self more notice than is due ; not ex- 
hibiting aaanmption or arrogance ; not arro- 
gant or preaumfng ; modest. 

"Comfort have thou of thy merit. 

Kindly, unassuming spirit 1 " 

Wordsworth ; To the Small Celandine. 

tin-as-sured' (ss as sh), a. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. assured.] 

* 1. Not assured ; not bold or confident. 

"The en*uin£ treatise, with s timorous and unas- 
sured coaute nance, adventures into your presence"— 
GlanviU. 

• 2. Not to be trusted. 

" The Coined friends, the vnastured foes." 

Spenser : An Hymna to Lout. 

3. Not insured againat losa : as, unassured 
property. 

• ibx-as-tdn'-fahed, * ’-Isht, o. 

[lYef. un- (IX and Eng. astonished .] Not aa- 
toniahed. 

" Unto the kins not unadonisht said." 

Sandy* : Orid ; Metamorphose* viii. 

iiii-is-tr6-n5m-ic-al, a. [Pref. un - (i), 
and Eng. astronomical,] ‘ Not veraed in astro- 
nomy. 

" Pre*«ntin* to the unastronomlcal * picture at all 
comprehensible.”— Poe: Works (ISM), iL 127. 

ftn-at-^hlev©d', a, [Unachieved.] 

im-a-ton'-^-ble, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. aionable.] 

1. Not capable of being atoned for or ex- 
piated. 

2. Not to be reconciled ; not to be brought 
into concord. 

"It serves to divorce any untenable or unatenobt* 
matrimony.'— Milton; Tvtrochordon. 

tin- »- toned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
atoned.] Not atoned or expiated. 

“Or can yon recollect the various fraud* yoa may 
have been guilty of, yet unatoned for by a fair restito- 
tion f"— Gilpin : Sermons, voL iiL, ser. 7. 

tin-at-t&fhed; o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 

attached.] 

1. Not attached, fastened, Joined, or united. 

"True philosophy, unattached to nomss of parti* 
color men.*— Anox: Spirit qf Dvspotim, j *4. 


I&te, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, fotber; we, wSt, here, camfl. her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p#t, 
or, wore, wq>lf, work, whd, s8n; mute, oiib, oiire, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian. », <s = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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2. Not belonging or attached to any par- 
ticular club or society. 

••Falsified their predlctlooa hy * '.£? 
ueeta the unattached canoeist* — Z\elU, Sept. 17, 1887. 

3. Spccijically : 

( 1 ) Law : Not seized or taken as on acconnt 
of debt; not arrested. 

•• A cutporee in * throng, when he hath eoa^ttM 
the fact will cry oot, My master*, take heed of your 
MifflStaffcpwuri will cry ttiet 

thet hy thLi mean* he may *acap« unattached. — 
Juniut : Sin Stigmatized, p. S68. 

(2) 3/it : Not belonging or attached to any 
one company or regiment, or on balf-pay. 
(Said of officers.) 

( 3 ) Unit, : Not belonging to any college or 
ball ; non-collegiate. (Said of students.) 

tin-at-tticked', a. [Pret un- (IX Eng. 

attacked. ] Not attacked* 

« it will not be safe lor me to leave It behind me 
unattached."— Burk* ; Speech on A ct* of C mjormity. 

tin-at-taln'-a-ble, a* IPref. t in- 0), and 
Eng. attainable.] Not attainable; not to be 
gained or obtained. 

** o happiness I not to be found, 
ttMfuuU' ummjMl ^ p0ac% 

tin-at-tain'-a-ble-nSss, #. [Eng. unattain- 
able; -new.] Tlie quality or state K bein^ 
unattainable or beyond reach. 

•• Deipitlr l« the thought of the u na of 
*ny good."— Locks : Human Under it anding, bk. iL, 
eh. xx. 

tin-at-tained', a. [Pref. un- (IX «d Eng. 
attained.] Not ettained. 

•• The principal object which T had 
• great measure, unattained. — Cook . Third Voyage. 
bk. iL, ch. 1L 

* tin-at-taint’-tid, a. [Pref. an- (1), and 

Eng.* attained.) 

1 . Not attainted. 

2. Not corrupted, not Infected ; hence, im- 
partial, unbiassed, 

» Go hither, and with . 

Compere her face with «ome that I «h^l «how. 

^ Shaketp. : Romeo * Juliet. I. *. 

tin-at-tSmpt'-Sd (p allent), o. [Pref. «n- 
(IX* and Eng. attempted.] 

1. Not attempted ; not essayed ; untried. 

* « Thing, unattempted yet in rhyme £ ^ 

• 2. Not tempted ; not tried or proved, as 
by temptation. 

*• For my h»d, U 

tin-at-t&npt’-Ing (i> ailent). o- J Pref ; **; 
( 1 ), and Eng. attempting.] Not attempting , 
unenterprising. 

" And many har* been too emotion, and unattempt- 
tng."— Wo ter land : Work*. voL vL, p. IS. 

tin-*t-t£nd'-£d, o. [Pref. un- (l). and Eng. 
attended.] 

1. Not attended ; having no retinue or at- 
tendants. 

" Tonr coustancy 

Hath left yon unattended." ...... 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, iL % 

• % Not attended to ; not dreased : as, un- 
attended wonnde. 

■ tin-at-t£nd -Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), * nd 
Eng.' attending. ] Not attending; not atten- 
tive or lietenlng ; inattentive. 

** Kay, gentle shepherd, ill i* lost that pralae 
Th»t U d to m 

* fin-at-t 8 n -tive, a. [Pref. 0).. »«d 
Eng* attentive,] Not atteotive ; inattentive. 

*• Lonely and unattentivc." Thornton : Sprirtg. 

* tin-at-tSst'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (IX end Eng. 
sttested.) Not attested; having no attesta- 
tion, witness, or evidence. 

“Thus Ood has not left himielf unatteeted.'—Bar. 
raw: Onthe Creed. 

* tin-at-tire', v.l. (Pref. un- (2). and Eng. 
attire.] To take off the dress or attire; to 
undress. 

“Wm both left Mr. Bchweilenberg to naoMira.*— 
J Hitt Burney : Diary, v. JO*. 

tin-at-tirecT, cl [Pref. un- OX &nd Eng. 
atiired.] Not attired, not dressed, undressed. 

*• Unottired in that becoming v^t 
Eel igloo weave* for her." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 722. 

tin-at-trtict'-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
eUtmded.] Not attracted, not drawn to. 


{t'-nau, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Cholcepus didactylus, the Two-toed 
Sloth. The name Is also applied to the va- 
rieties of this species (which some naturalists 
raise to specific rank). They are about the 
size of large monkeys, and range from Cost* 
Rica to Brazil. They differ greatly Id the 
colour and length of the hair, which varies 
from a dark brown to a whitey-browo tint, 
and some individuals have a kind of crest on 
the head. 

•tin-au'-di-fneed, a, [Pref. itn- 0)1 E,, 8* 
audience); -ed .] Not admitted to an audience. 
Cruel to *eod bmek to town, unaudiencod, 
n mao of bU hujine** »od importance. —RichanUon. 
Claritta, V. 183 . 

* - cions, a, [Pref. un-(l), and 
Eng. awpiciouf.] Not euspicious ; inauspi- 
cious, unfavourable. 

*• Ha* to, mad hremk off your unawepidoue rite*." 

^ Howe : Royal Convert, tv. 

* tin-au-th£n'-tfo f * tin-au-then'-tlo-al, 
* un-au-ten-tlo-all, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. authentic.] Not authentic ; not genuine 
or true ; apocryphal. 

“By the moctoritie of *ny eochm unautentioaU 
bookex* — Udal : John xxiL 

fin-au-thgn' tl-cat gd, a. [Pref. «»• 0), 
and Eng. auf^nticafed.] Not authenticated ; 
not attested ; not ahown to be true. 

The Inetmnoee themeelves *re unauthentioated by 
tcetimony ."— Paley : Hat. Theology, ch. xxiiL 

•fin-au'-thor-ize, • tm-an-tior-yahe, 

v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. authamt.] To 
disown ; tn treat as spurious. 

••He hmth unauthorythed hi* owo nmtnrall king. 
Edward the Byxte, ootynge hym ^ ° ,ur 7 e [- ~ BaU - 
Declaration of Bonner i Article*. (Art. xix.) 


“The tide revertive, wnoTfrarted. lemvee 
▲ yellow wmve of idle emnd* behlod. 

Thornton : On Sir Itaac Newton. 


lin-au -thdr-ized. cl [Pref. uti- (1), and 
Eng. authorized. ] Not authorized , not war- 
ranted by proper authority. 

“The dedication of the eecood rtatue w*» an un- 
authorized teV'—Lewi*: Cred. Early Roman Hitt. 

(ed. 18M), ch. tiL 

* tin-an-t^r'-l-tied, a. [Pref. un. (1 ) ; Eng. 
authority, and enff.-<^] Unauthorized. 
{Milton: Animad. on Rem. Def. Pref.) 

&n-a-vail'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. available.] Not available ; not effectual ; 
vain, useless, unavailing. 

•• Their proof* are unavailable to show that Scrip- 
ture affordeth uo evideoce for the inequality of 
p^tora." — Booker : Eccle*. PolitU, bk. vlL, 1 IL 

iin-a-vail'-*-ble-nS 8 S, j. [Eng. unavail- 
able ; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
available. 

" Doubting the unavaUableneu of thoee former in- 
eonvenieQcea."— Sandy* : State qf Religion, L. a 

tLn-a-vaU'-ingf, a, [Pref. un- £), and Eng. 
availing.] Not availing, not effectual; not 
having the desired effect ; useless. 

•* The pang of unavailing prayer." 

Wordtworth: White Doe, L 

iin-a-vair-Ing-ltf, adv. [Eng. unavailing; 
-lyl] In a manner to be of no avail ; without 
avail. {Richardson.) 

iin-a-venged , 1 un-ad- venged, a. [Pref. 
un^ (IX and Eng. avenged.] Not avenged, not 
punished ; not h&ving obtained retaliation, 
revenge, or satisfaction ; unatoned for. 

" They were cruelly butchered ; yet oot unavenged* 
-.Milton : Hitt. Eng., bk. iv. 

■ un a-vlsed, * un-a-vysed, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. avised.] 

1. Unadvised, unaware. 

••And when they *ooodeu by freeltoe unavitrd 
aodeuly."— Chaucer: The Pertonet Tale. 

2. Ill-advised, rash. 

•* Who foraotlie i* unaeyted to ipeken ehal felen 
eoelia."— Wydiffe: Pro «. afiL L 

* un-a-vise ly, adv. [Unavtsed.] Rashly, 
inconsiderately. {Wydiffe: 1 Timothy v. 1.) 

u'-na vd'- 9 $, phr. [Lat.] With one voice ; 
unanimously. 

im-a^vold'-a-ble, cl [Pref. un- OX » nd 
Eng. avoidable.] 

1 . Not avoidable ; not able to be avoided ; 
inevitable. 

•• Bringing themselve* into unavoidable and uooe- 
eewary trouble*. "—Banyan •' Pilgrim * Progrett, pu x 
•* 2. Incapable of being made null and void. 

tin-a-vold -a-ble-n^ss, * un-a-voyd a- 
ble-ness, *. [Eng. unavoidable; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being unavoidable ; 
inevitablencss. 

“The importunity of pain, aod unavotdablenese of 
•enaat ion a .*’— Ola nviU. 

un-a-void'-^r-bl^, adv. [Eng. tinawidab(Ie)f 
-ij/.’] Id an unavoidable manoer ; Inevitably ; 
in a manner precluding failure or escape. 

“ Must unavoidably torture the mind* of the vicloua." 
—Seeker: Sermont, voL IL. ser. 19. 

un a-void'-ed, o. [Pref. utl- (1)» En 8* 

avoided.] 

1 Not avoided ; not escaped or shunned. 

• 2. Unavoidable, inevitable. 

ttn-o-Ttfrtred', a. [Pref. «*• 0), and Eng. 
avowed.] Not avowed or acknowledged openly. 

« The real, hot unavowed cauxe."— Lewi*: Cred. 
Early Roman Hitt. (ed. 1856}, IL 4M. 

ftn a-waked , iin-a-wak'-ened, o. [Pret 
un* (1), and Eng. awaked , awakened.] 

1. Not awaked or awakened ; not roused 
from sleep. 

2. Not roused from spiritual slumber, torpor, 
or stupidity. 

“ Unawakened dream beneath theblwe 
Of truth." Thornton : On Si r I. newton. 

tirt-«x-wrire\ a. & adv. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. aware.] 

A. As a dj. : Not aware ; Ignorant ; not 
heeding; carelesa, inattentive. (Only used 
predicatively.) 

B. As adv. : Unawares, suddenly, Ignorant- 
ly, undesignedly. 

»• Deploring Itylu*. whom ahe destroy d 
(Her Bon Dy royal Zethua) unaware. 

1 9 towper: Homer: Odytttyx ix. 

ii n -a-warca' . adv. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aware, withadverblal suff. *, as In betimes, &c.] 
1. Without warning given ; suddenly, un- 
expectedly. 


•* Take the great-grown traitor unaware a 

* ^ Shaketp. : 8 Henry VI.. iv. %. 

2. Without intention ; undesignedly, 

•• It 1« my father, face, 

* ^ Al unawares , At uviaware: Unexpected- 
ly, unawares. . . . 

■‘Who preaently at unauww jeired upon the lert. 
-Camden: BUL «u*en Elizabeth (an. UNl 

tin-awed; a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. awed.] 
Not awed ; unrestrained by fear or awe. 

•• With anxlou* tremor*, yet unowed by 
n,. wthiui p^r IK-uu. 

ftn b&cked, o. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
backed.] 

1 , Not backed ; not having been tanght to 
bear a rider ; unbroken, as a borse. 

- LiVe .nMcWoolU, f g£2£„. 

2, Not moved back or backwards. 

3, Unsupported ; left without aid, counte- 
nance, or encouragement. 

- Let the weight of thioe own infamy w 

F*U «« th “ ^“^ r Xnirf.“c?S #i»ra 111. 

4 , Not supported by bets. 

tm-b&r-fled (le os 9 I), a, [Pret un- <1X 
and Eng. baffled.] Not baffled or defeated; 
not confounded. 

“ Unbaffled power* of vi«ioo." 

W ordtworth : Excurrion, hk. Iv. 

* tm-bS.g', v.l. [Pref. ua- (2), and Eng. bag.] 
To allow to escape from a bag : as, To unbag 
a fox. 

itn-hiigged. pa. par. & a. [In sense 1, from 
uribag, v. ; in sense 2 , from pref. un- ( 1 ), and 
Eng. bagged.] 

1 . Permitted to escape from a bag ; ejected 
from a bag. 

2. Not put Into a bag. 

« tbl-bail -*~ble, a. [Pret un- (1), <H»d Eng. 
bailable. } Not able to be balled ; not admit- 
ting of baiL 

tin-baked', cl [Pref. un - ( 1 ), and Eng. baked.] 
Not baked ; hence, Immature. 

•• Ail the unbaked and donghy youth of * nation.". 
Shaketp. : Air t Well, tv. I. 

iin-btil -£n$ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
balanced. ] 
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unballast— unbegot 


1. Not balanced, as a pair of scales; not in 
equipoise. 

** And thou, who nev«r yet of human wrong 
Left the unbalanced scale, great Nemesis I" 

Byron : Child* Harold, It. !«. 

2. Not balanced ; not in proper subordina- 
tion ; unsteady ; easily ewayed or moved, 

“The* good or bed, to on* extreme betray 
Th* unbalanced mind, end match the man away." 

Pop*: Imitation of Horace, bk. L. ep. 6. 

3. Not brought to an equality of debit and 
credit : as, a a unbalanced account, 

4. Not equal or balanced in power, autho- 
rity, or weight : as, unbalanced parties, 

•fin-b&l'-last, v.L [Pref. *w- (2), and Eng. 
ballast, v.] To put ballast out from ; to dis- 
charge ballast from* 

“Hi* necessary time and palua that U given to the 
unballasting of * *hip. '—Leighton : Com. upon 1 Peter* 

• un-b&l'-last, ■ un-bal-iaced, a. [Pret 
«n- (1), and Eng. ballast , a.] Unballasted. 

“ The unballast vesael ride* 
to and fro, thii sport of wind* and tide*.* 
Addison : Ovid - Metamorphoses li. 187, 

tin-btil '-last-cd, pa. par. & a, [In seuse 1, 
from unballast , v. ; In sense 2. from pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. ballasted.] 

1. With the ballast discharged, 

2. Not furnished with ballast ; not kept 
steady by ballast or weight ; unsteady. 

•‘ What wonder 1» It to *ee unballasted vessel* . . . 
to *>e toaaed to and fro opoa th* wav«f "— Brinsley: 
Spiritual Vertigo, p. 76. 

•tin-btind'-ed, a. [Pret un- (I), and Eng. 
banded.] Not banded; stripped of a band; 
unfastened. 

“ Then your hoae abould be angartered, your bonnet 
unbonded your sleeve unhottaued."— Shakesp.: As 
Pou Like It, lib X 

• tin-btink\ v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. torn*, 
v,] To take a bank from ; to open by or as by 
levelling or removing banks. 

„ ,, , . “ Cnb ank the hour* 

To that aaft overflow." To ylor : Edwin the Pair , L I. 

tin-btip-tized', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
baptized.] Not baptized ; not having received 
baptism. 

“ Infante* dyeng tmbaptisedf—More: Work**, p. 1.2S7. 

tin-bar', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. bar, v.] 
To remove the bar or bars from ; to unfasten, 
to open. 

"I then unbarred the gates. 

Whan I removed their tutelary 1 a tea” 

Dryden : Ovid: Mstamorphoses xllL 

* iln-bar'-bar-ized, a. I Pref, un- (l\ and 
Eng. barbarized.] Civilized. 

“ Lead » life totally u nbarb arise d."—Misson : Travels 
England (ed. Ozell), p. im. 

tin - barbed', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
barbed (1).] 

• 1. Ordinary Language : 

>0) Bit ♦ Not shaven ; untrimmed. 

“ Mnit I go shew them my unbarbed aconc©?** 
Shakesp. : Coriotanus, lit. 1 
(2) Fig. : Unmown ; rough. 

“ The labouring hunter toft* the thick unbarbed 
ground*.’* Drayton : Poly-Olbio , a. la. 

2. Bot. A Zcol . : Not furnished with barbs 
[Barb (I), B, L]; not having reversed 
points. 

• tin-bar'-bered, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
barbered.] Unshaven, unkempt, 

“ We *d a hundred Jews to larboard. 

Unwashed, uncombed, unbarbered." 

Thackeray: Whit* Squall. 

tin-bark' (1), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), S, and Eng. 
bark (2), v.] To divest of bark ; to strip the 
bark off or from ; to bark. 

“ A tree being unbarked aome space at th* bottome." 
—Baeon : Hat. Hist., } 664. 

tin-bark' (2), •nn-barke, v.L [Pref. un- 
j^2),^and Eng. bark (3), s.] To disembark, to 

“Wee did m&<zr*e oar aolaes and went on lande. - — 
Hackluyt: Voyages, ill 44a 

* tin-btir-ri-cade’, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. barricade.] To remove a barricade or 
barricades from ; to open, to unbar. 

“ Fill up tha foearf, unbarrlcad* the doora ."— Sterne j 
Sent. Journey ; The Passport. 

* tin-b&r-ri-ca'-doed, a. [Pref. un- 0), and 

Eng. barricadoed .] Not barrlcadoed, stopped, 
or blocked up ; open, unobstructed. 

"The unbarricadoed * treat*.**— Burk* : Letter to 
WiUiam Elliot, Esq. 

** tin-base', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. bast, a. J 


Not base, mean, or disgraceful ; not low or 
degrading. 

“ How choold wo know thy aaul had been *ecured. 

In honest counsels, and io way unbase /" 

Daniel: To Henry Wriothesly. 

• tin - btish - fill, * tin - ttished', a, [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. bashful, bashed.] Not bash- 
ful ; bold, impudent, shsraeless, unabashed. 

** Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The meaua of we«kae*s aud debility." 

Shakesp. : At You Like It, li. 8. 

• tin-bat'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. bated.] 

1. Not dimloislied ; unabated. 

14 Where U the horse that doth un tread again 
HU tedlou* m mu a re with the unbated iiro 
That he did pace them first?" 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, U. 6. 

*2. Not provided with a button on the 
point; unblunted. 

“You may ohoose 

A aword unbated." Shakesp. : Hamlet, Ir. 1. 

tin -bathed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. bathed.] 
Not bathed ; not wet, 

“The hlade returned unbathed, and to tha handle 
h*ut Dryden: Cyrnon A Iphigenia, 69*. 

tin-btit-tered, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
battered.] Not battered ; not bruised or 
damaged by blows. 

“ Or else my award, with an unbattered edge, 

I sheath again uu deeded." Shakesp. : Macbeth, ▼. ?. 

• tin-bay', v.L [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. bay.] 
To set free or open ; to free from restraint 

" I ought now to loose the re hi* of my affections, to 
unbay the current of my passion, and love on wlthoot 
boundary or measure.**— Morris : Miscellany. 

tin-bo'. V.L [Pref. un- (1), i 
Not to be ; to become another. 

“ How oft, with danger of tho field beset. 

Or with home mutinies, could he unbe 
Himself 1 " Old Play In AnnandaU. 

• tin-bear', v.L [Pref. u»-<2X and Eng. bear.] 
To take the bearing-rein off. (Said of a horse.) 

** Unbear him half a moment to freshen him orw" 

Dickens: Bleak House, ch. Ivi. 

tin-bear'-a-ble, a. I Pref. un- (l\ and Eng, 
bearable.] Not able to be borne or endured ; 
unendurable, intolerable. 

‘‘The monotony of life on tho Island became eo 
unbearable sometime* that ohanga waa Imperative." 
—St. James a Gazette, Jan. 14, 188a. 

tin-bear'-a-blfc adv. [Eng. unbearable); 

- ly •] In an unbearable manner or degree ; In- 
tolerably; insufferably, 

tin-beard'-Sd, a. 

bearded.] 


[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


1. Not bearded ; having no beard ; beard- 
less. (Said of peraona.) 

“Th* unbearded youth, hla guardian ouoe being gone. 
Loves doggea and horse*." 

Ben Jonson : Horace ; Art ttf Poetry. 

2. Not bearded; having no beard or awns, 
(Said of grain.) 

“ A suddeo etorm of hall aud rain 
Beat* to tha gronnd the yet unfraai-ded grain." 

Dryden: Britansiiu Rcdlviva, 260. 

* tin-bear'-Xng, a. [Pref. un - fl), and Eng. 
bearing.] Not bearing or producing fruit; 
barren, sterile. 

“ With his prunlng-hook dI*lotn 
Unbearing branch e* from tlietr head." 

Dryden : Horace, Kp. li. *0. 

•tin-beast', tJj. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 
To divest of the form or qualities of a 

beast, 

“ Let him unbeatt the beairt (as heretofore 
Fhorouis) and her wanton ahape restore." 

Sandy t : Ovid } Metamorphoses 1L 

tin-beaten, a. [Pief. wn- (l), end Eng. 
beaten.] 

1. Not beaten ; not flogged ; not struck. 

** And even for cootcleuea sake, on* purr’d, unbeaten. 
Brought ua alx milee." Corbet : Iter Boreale. 

2. Not rendered smooth by tbe feet of multi- 
tudes passing along it; untrodden. (Used 
also figuratively.) 

“ Through path* unknown, unbeaten." 

Young : Letter to Mr. TlckeCL 

3. Not beaten or surpassed, 

•tin -beau' -tS-otis, * tin -beau'-ti- fill, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. beauteous, beautiful] 
Not beaateous ; not beautiful; not possessed 
of beanty. 

“A lady of great virtue, though of a very unbeauti- 
ful person. —Clarendon . Religion A Policy, ch. ri. 

• tin-bea'-vered, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
beavered .] With the beaver or hat off; un- 
covered. 

“ Brethren unbeavered then ahall bow their head." 

Gay: The Espousal. 


* un-bo -cloild'-od, a. [Pref. un- (1), aod 
Eng. beclouded.] 

1. Not beclouded, not clouded, not dim *. 
as, an unbeclouded day. 

2. Seeing clearly. 

“With unbeclouded eye*." )Fo«* .« Hymns. 

* tin-b§-come\ t?.i. or t. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. become.] To misbecome ; to be tbe re- 
verse of becoming. 

“It neither unbecomes Ood cor men to be moved 
hy reaaou."— Bishop Sherlock. 

tin-be-com'-ing, a. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. 

becoming.] 

I. Not becoming, not suitable ; Improper, 
Indecent, Indecorous. 

„ , “No thought of flight, 

None of retreat, ao unbecoming deed 
That argued fear.** Milton : P. L., vt 287, 

• 2. Not becoming some person or thing. 

tin-b§-c6m'-lng-iy, adv. [Eng. unbecoming; 
•ly.] In an unbecoming manner ; unsuitably, 
improperly, indecently : as. He behaved him- 
self unbecomingly. 

tin~bS-c6m'~ing-n<5ss, 8. [Eng. unbecoming; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unbe- 
coming; UQsniteblenesa; incongruity with one’s 
years, character, profession, or position ; Im- 
propriety, indecorousness, 

“If word* are sometime* to be Used, they ought to 
b© grave, kfnd, aud sober, representing tho U1 or un. 
becomingness of tha faulL*— Locke : Education, } 77. 

* tin- bed’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. bed.] 
To raise, rouse, or remove from a bed. 

“ EeU unbed themtelve*, and stir at the voice of 
thunder. — Walton : Angler. 


[Pref. un- (1), aud Eug, 


•tin-bgd'-ded, a. 

bedded.] 

1. Raised or roused from bed ; disturbed. 

2. Applied to a bride whose marriage had 
not been consummated. 

“ deem'd It beat that this unbedded bride 
Should vialt Cheater, there to live recluao." 

Taylor: Edvrt, n the Pair, Hi. 6. 

• un-bti-dlnned\ a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
be-, pref., and dinned.] Not made noisy. 

" A princely music aniadinnwi with drum*.'* 

Leigh Hunt : Bimint, L 

• tin-beened', a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. been, 
and -ed.] Without having been or existed. 

'* Acdroot of motion unliv'd, unbeen'd, they lea vs 
In thalr vain tbooght*." 

More : Song of the Soul, pt. 1L, bk. 1. a. L, at. I*. 

tin-bS-fKt'-ting, a. [Pref. un- 0), «nd Eng. 
befitting.] Not befitting or becoming; unbe- 
coming, unsuitable, 

“ Love la full of unbefitting *treln*.“ 

Shakesp. • Love’s Labour's Lost, V. 2. 

•tin-bS-fo6i; t*.f. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
befool.] 

1. To restore or change from the state or 
nature of a fool. 

'* H* that recover* a fool muat first unbefool him to 
that degree as to persuade him of bU folly."-^S<mrt • 
Sermons, voL vlL, aer. 6. 

2. To open the eyes of to a state or sense of 
folly. 

3. To undeceive. 

tin-bS-frlend-^d, a. [Pref, un- (1), and 

Eng. befriended,] Not befriended ; not sup- 
ported by friends ; liaviug no friends ; friend- 
less. 

of tha toorand unb^friendedT- 
EUlingback : Sermons, p. 287. 

•tin-b§-get; v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
beget.] To deprive of life. 

** When they are dl no bed lout unbeget 'em.* 

Beaum. A Piet. : Humourous Litu/enatd, lv. 2. 

• tin-b5-gilt', a. [Pi^f. un- (1), aud Eng. 
begilt.] Ungilded ; unrewarded with gold. 

( Taylor : Virgin Widow, v. 6.) 

• tin-b^-gin’-ning, a. [Pref. un * (1), and 

Eng. beginning.] Having no beginning. (See 
extract under Midlesb.) 

• tin-bg-girt', a. [Pref. un- (1), aud Eng. 

begirt.] Not encircled. 


tin-bS-g#t\ tin-bti-gflt'-ten, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), andEog. begot, begotten.]' 

1. Not havingderived existence from genera- 
tion ; having existed from eternity ; self- 
existent ; eternal. 

“ Why shoold h* attribute the mm* honour to 
matter, which la *uhject to oorruption, a* to th* 
eternal, unbegotten, and Immutable Ood?"— Stilling- 


“ A flogcr unbegirt with frold.’ 
Deeblo, lu ZJopi< ‘ 


vies: Microcosmot, p. 104. 


rat®, fat. fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w2t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p»t. 
or, wore, WQlI, work, who. son ; mute, cub, cure, nnlto, cur, rule, fuU ; try, Syrian, sa, ee = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


unbeguile— unbeware 




2. Not yet begotten or generated. 

“ Your children yet unborn and unbe§ot. m 

Shaketp, : Richard 11., tli. <L 


• tin-be-guile', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
beguile.] To undeceive ; to free from the in- 
fluence of deceit 

“ That he might unbeguile and win them."— IFoL 
ton : Life of Hooker. 


fm-hE-gniledy a . [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. be- 
guiled.] Not beguiled or deceived; undeceived. 
*• To th’ Inteat thou liu* unbeguiled."— Golden Boke , 
«b. xllL 


iin-bS-gtin', * un-be-gonno, a. [Pref. tin- 
(1), and Eng. begun.] 

1. Not yet begun. 

• 2. Having had no beginning. 


“ The mighty God which unbegonne 
Stout* of himselfe.” Gower: O. A.. till. 


tin-bS-h&ld', a. [Pref. tin- (1). » nd Eng. 
held.] Not beheld or aeen ; not visible one's 
•elf. 

" These then, though unbeheld in deep of night" 
Milton : P. U. It. 674. 

* tin-bS hov -a-ble, * un-be-hove-ly, a. 

[Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. behovable ; behovely.] 
Not behovable ; not fitting ; not needful. 

“ Whiche of his kynde la moist and colds, 

Aod vnbchovdy many fold©." 

Gower; C : A., it. 

•tin-be'-Ing, a, [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng* 
being.] Not existing. 

" Beings, yet unbeing.*— Browne. 

• tin-be-known' (k silent), a. [Pref un- (1), 
and Eng. beknown.] Nut known ; unknown. 
(Vulgar.) (Usually followed by to.) 

" I was there unbeknown to Mis BardelV"— Dickc tu .* 
Pickwick, ch. xxxty. 

Hn-bS-llef'* * un-be-leefe, *. [Pret un* 

(1), and Eng. belief.] 

1. The withholding of belief ; disbelief. 

“ For the mind doth, hy every degree of affected u«- 
betief , contract more aod more of a general Indisposi- 
tion towards belle ving.”— ^ Uerburg: Sermon*, vol. it, 
ear. X 

2. Infidelity; disbelief of divine revelation. 

“Their unbeleefv in that case we may uot ioipute 
vnto any weakness or vnsufficleocy in the means." 
-Hooker: EceUslatticall Politie, hk. v.. f 2X 

3. Disbelief of the truth of the Gospel ; dis- 
trust of God’s promises, faithfulness, &c. 

“ Take heed lest there be In any of yon an evil heart 
of unbelief la departing from the living God."— 
Hebrew* liL IS. 


•tin-bS-ller-ful, * un-be-leve-ful, • nn- 
bl lee ful, a. [Eng. utibelief; -full.] Pull 
of unbelief ; unbelieving. 

** He that is unbelereful to the sons, scbal not se 
everlastings lyf/'— Wy cliff* : John lit. 

fin-be-lief'-ful-ness, * im-bi-lievo- 
ful-ness, ». [Eng. unbelief ul ; -ness.] Un- 
belief, want of faith. 

“And anou the fadirof the child criynge with teeria 
selde. Lord, I beleve, help then myu enbiliewefulneu* 
— Wycliffe : Mark ix. S3. 

* tin-bS-Uev-ar-bil'-I-t^, s. [Eng. tin&e- 
lievable; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
unbelievable ; Incredibility. 

“ Hypocrisy and unbelievabUity.*— Carlyle : Life of 
Sterling, pt, £ ch, xr. 

fin b^-liev'-a-blo, * un-be-lev-a-ble, a. 

[Pref. tin- (l),'and Eng. believable.] Not to be 
believed ; incredible. 

" It seemed to bee a thing unbeUvable that wm pro. 
rnysed.'— Udal: Dedi* Tit, (Richardson^ 

* tin-b£-lieve', v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
believe.] 

1. Not to believe or trust; to disbelieve ; to 
discredit. 

” As 1, thus wrong’d, hence unbelieved go.* 

Shake tp. : Measure for Measure, V. 

2. Not to believe or think real or trne ; to 
disbelieve the reality or existence of. 

“ Tbroagh seas 
tJnkaown, and unbeliev’d. 

Beaum. A Piet. : Woman** Prite, IL X 

tin-bS-liev'-er, un-be-leev-cr, «. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. believer.] 

* 1. An incredulous or unbelieving person; 
one who will not or does not believe. 

“ Brother goeth to law with brother, and that be- 
fore the unbeliever *.*— 1 Cor. vl. 6. 

2. Specif. ; An Infidel ; one who discredits 
revelation or tbe teachings of the Gospel. 

T More widely extended to one who does 
not believe in or hold a particular religion. 
“[They] think through unbeliever*’ hlood" 

Lies their diiectest path to Hsavwn.* 

Moore : Fire- Worshipper*. 


tin-bti-llev'-Ing, • un-be-leev-lng, a. 

[Pref. un- <1), and Eng. believing.] 

L Not believing or trusting ; incredulous. 

•' G swain of unbelieving mind I" 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xlv. 481. 

2. Infidel ; discrediting divine revelation 
or the mission, character, and doctrines of 
Christ. 

tin be-llev'-Ing-ljf, a. [Eng. unbelieving ; 
-ly.] In an unbelieving manner; with unbe- 
lief; incredulously. 

tin-bS-l6ved', a. [Pret tin- (1), and Eng. be- 
loved.] Not beloved. 

“ Whoe'er yoa are, not unbclov’d by heaven." 

Dryden / Virgil ; L KM. 

* tin belt', v.t. [Pref tin- (2), and Eng. 
belt , v.] To unfasten or undo the belt of; to 
ungird. 

“ Snatched in atartled haste unbelted brands." 

Byron : Lara, L 

un-bend', v.t. k i, [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
bend.] 

A. Transitive: 

I, Ordinary Language : 

1. To free from flexure ; to make »tra!ght ; 
to straighten. 

“Their strong bows already were unbent ." 

Drayton: Battle of Agincourt. 

2, To relax ; to remit from a strain or exer- 
tion ; to set at ease for a time. 

“ A laugh Ing wildness half unbent his brow 1 " 

Byron : CortairgU. IX 

IL Nautical: 

1. To unfasten from the yards and stays, as 
sails. 

2. To cast loose, as a cable from the anchor. 

3. To untie, as a rope. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become reisxed or unbent, 

2. To rid one’s self of restraint ; to act with 
freedom ; to abandon stiffness or austerity of 
manner. 

“These exhibition* endeared him to th* common 
people, who always Iov# to sa* th* great u»Ae»d."— 
Macaulay : Hl*L £ng„ ch. lv. 

un-bend'-ing, a. [Pret tin- (IX and Eng. 
bending.] 

1. Not suffering flexure ; atiff. 

“ The short unbending neck of tbe elephant I* com- 
pensated hy the length and flexibility of his pro- 
boscla "— Paley t Nat. TheoL, ch. xvL 

2. Unyielding, resolute, Inflexible. (Said 
of a person, or his temper, mood, &c.) 

M A haughty and unbending spirit"— And,; Cred. 
Early Roman Hitt. (ed. 1835), IL 155. 

3. Unyielding, inflexible. (Said of things.) 

" Taking con owl of unbending Troth." 

Wordeworth : King ef Sweden. 

4. Given up temporarily to relaxation, free- 
dom, or amusement. 

“I hope It mny entertain your lordships at an «tn- 
bending hoar.”— Rowe. 

tiu-bend'-ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. «n&«7uiinfir ; 
-ly.] In an unbending manner; resolutely, 
firmly, obstinately. 

* un-b£nd'-Ing-ness, a. [Eng. unbending ; 
- 7 irss.] The quality or 6tate of being unbend- 
ing ; inflexibility, obstinacy. 

tin-btin'-e-flyed, a. [Pref. tin-(l), and Eng, 
benejlced.) Not holding or possessed of a 
benefice. 

“ The rest unben*fi«*d your sect* maintain." 

Dryden : Bind A Panther, UL, 184. 

• tin-ben-ti-fi'-clal (ei aa ah), <t [Pref. un- 
(IV and Eng. beiieficial.] Not beneficial ; not 
advantageous. 

tin-bSn'-ti-lit-Sd, O. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. benefited.] Not benefited ; having re- 
ceived no benefit or advantage. 

** UnbeneJUed by tbe found* tloos and undignified 
by the gmduntion of Oxford and Cambridge."— Knox : 
Liberal £dyc. (Appendix.) 

* tin-be-n^v'-^-l^nje, s. [Eng. unbenevo- 
len(t); -ce.] Ill-will; want of benevolence. 

M 8nch marks of unbenevolence."— J. ColUer : Fur- 
ther Defence of Heaton*, p. 79. 

• tin-be-n£v'-6-lent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. benevolent.] Not benevolent. 

“That selfish narrowness of spirit which Incline* 
men to a fierce unbenewolent behaviour.” — Roger*. 

• tin-bo- mgbt -Sd (gh alien t), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. benighted.] Not benighted ; not 
visited by darkness. 

“To them day 

Had unbenigTUed shone.* Milton : P. L., x. 683. 


* un-be-nign' (g ailent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng benign.] Not benigu ; malignant, 
malevolent. 

" Unbenign aversion or contempt." 

WanUwerth : Exoar tion, bk. It. 

tin-bent', pa. par. or a. [Unbend.] 


tin-be-numb' (6 silent), * tin-be-num', v.t. 
[Prof, un- (2), and Eng. benumb.] To relieve 
or free from numbness ; to restore sensation 
to. 

“ Unbenum* his sinews «ud his flesh." 

Sylvettvr: Handie Craft*, 237. 


* tin-bS-rea'-ven, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. *bereaven.] Not bereft. 

“ Arms, empty of her child, she lifts. 
With spirit unbertaven." 

£. B. Browning : Child* Grav* at Floranoe, 


* tin-bo-reft', a. [Pref/ un- (1), and Eng. 
bereft . } Not bereft or bereaved; not taken 


away. 


“Seven, unbereft 

By seas and cruell stonnes, alone are left." 

Sandy*: Virgil; j£neid. 


* un-be-seem', v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
beseem.] 

]. To do anything unbeseeming to; to act 
in a manner unbecoming or unauitable to. 

” Ah 1 mayest thou ever be what now thou art, 

Nor unbeeeem the promise of thy spring/ 1 

Byron: To lanthe. 

2. To be unbecoming or not worthy o£ 

“Uucivll, rude language, unbeseeming the modeitr 
of s virgin to see or hear/ — Strype : Eccle*. Mem; Q. 
Mary {an. 1556). 


tin-be-seem’-ing, a. [Pref. tin- (IV and 

Eng. beseeming.] Unbecoming, unseemly. 

“ These lusts were unbeseeming even their loro V 
condition aa Jews ; but oiocb wore unsuitable to 
them, as now, Christian *."— Le ig hton : Com. on i 

Peter lv. 


un-be-seem'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unbeseem- 
ing; -ly.] in an unbecoming manner; unbe- 
comingly. 

“ Equity doth exact, and gratitude requlreth and 
ell reason dlctateth, that we should be content} or 
thst in being discontented aa behava ourselves very 
unbenemingly and unworthily/’— Barrow: Sermon*. 
voi. UL, *er. 6. 

* tin bc-soem'-ing-nSss, t. [Eng. Iin6e3«em- 
ing; -7was.] The qoality or state of being un- 
beseeming ; unbecomingness. 

" The unbeteemingnet* for her person and state."— 
Bp. HaU : Contempt. ; Jeroboam'* Wife. 

un-be sought (ought as at), a. [Pref. 
iin- (I), snd Eng. besemght.] Not besought or 
entreated ; not asked or sought by entreaty. 

"And, lest cold 

Or heat should lo]tire us, His timely care 
Hath, unbeaought, provided." 

Milton : P. L.. t. 1,057. 

* tin-b^-speak’, v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bespeak.] To make void or put off, as something 
spoken for beforehand ; to annnl, as an order 
or engagement for a fnture time ; to counter- 
mand. 

“To unbespeak bis dining with me to-merrow."— 
Pepyn: Diary, April 13, 1669. 

* un-bc-spek'-^n, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. bespoken.] Not bespoken ; not ordered 
beforehand. 

“ Swift, unbetpoken pom]*, thy step# proelaim." 

Deyden : Abtalom A A chitophel, L 242. 

tin-bS-6towed', a. [Pref. un- (1)> and Eng. 
bestowed.] Not bestowed, not given away, a s 
in marriage, 

“He had now but one son nod oae daughter unto. 
stowed. ’— Bacon : fh<nry V 11., p. 23i. 


* tin-bti-think', v.i. [Pref, tin- (1), and Eng. 
bethink.] To change one’s mind ; to do some- 
thing contrary to one's nsnal practice. 

“The Irtcedanmonlan fcot . . . unbethought them- 
selves to dis|>cr»e ."— Cotton : Montaigne '• Euayt, oh. xL 

* tin-be-tide', v.i. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
betide.] To fail to betide ; to fall in happening. 

" That the prescience wole befom tie male not onto- 
tiden, that Is to mine, thst thel mo ten hetlde."— 
Chaucer : Boeciut, hk. v. 

tin-bS-trayed', a, [Pref. U7i* (1), and be- 
trayed.] Not betrayed, not yet betrayed. 


tin-be-wailed', a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng, 
bewailed.] Not bewailed ; nnlamented. 

** But let {letei inia’d things to destiny 
Hold unbewail'd their wny." 

SKaktxp. : Antony A Cleopatra, 1IL I. 

• tin-bti-ware',* tin-bti-wiires', adv. [Pret 
tin- (1), and Eng. beware.] Unaware, un- 
awares. 

" Fulfyll not that thou hast vowed vnbeware*.*— 
Bale : Apologie, foL 25. * 


boD, b6$; J 6 ^rl; cat, gell, ehorus, 5 bin, ben^h; go, gem ; thin, *dn, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 

-dan, -tian = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -jlon = -clous, -tlous, -sious — shtis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bel, del# 
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* un-be-wlt 5 h’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bewitch.) To neutralize the influence of 
imagined witchcraft over; to dissolve a spell 
or fascination which holds one enthralled ; to 
free from fascination, deception, or delusion. 

“ 0rdi W experience observed wooid unbewitch 
tiieS * aeIualou# -' — : -Sermon*. voL lx.. 

* un-bF-as, v.t. [Pref. it n- (2), and Eng. bias, 
v : ] To remove a bias from ; to set free from 
biaa or prepossession. 

"The truest service a private man mar do hla 
fnS- i V 1 * hi* mind, aa much as pos- 

elble, between the rival power*.’— Swift. 

fin-bi'-assed, * un-by-assed, a. [Pref. 
(1), and Eng. biassed.) Not biassed ; free 
from bias, prepossession, or prejudice: Im- 
partial. 

‘‘The humble and rinWawwimliid* of the Ulilerate.* 
— Seeker: Sermons, voL ii., «r. lo. 

* un-bl'-^sscd-ly, adv. [Eng. unbiassed ; 
-ly.) In an unbiassed manner; without bias 
or prejndiee ; with Impartiality. 

•'^everfali to Judge himself, and Judge unbiassedly, 
recelvea from other*/- Locke t Conduct 
Of the Understanding, f 1 

* im-bl'-assed-nSsa, a. [Eng. unbiassed ; 
•ness.] Tba quality or atata of being un 
biassed ; absence of bias, impartiality. 

"In the close of hla tract hia unbiassed neu im clearly 
~ Preface to Bp. Ball's Remains . eign. h, 2. 

* (i), a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. bid 
OV^i having said prayers. (Spenser: 

* ^-brd (2), a. [Pref. «rt- (1), and Eng. bid 
(2), v.] Unbidden. 

" Tbom* *a*o and thUtlea ft ahall hring thee forth 
u nbuL Milton : P.L.,%. 204. 

tin-bid'-d^n, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bidden.) 

1. Not having been bidden or commanded ; 
unordered ; hence, spontaneous. 

** Unbidden herbe and voluntary flower*. 

Thick new-born rioleia a *oft carnet spread." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xiv. 894. 

2. Not hating been Invited ; uninvited. 

, . H WTiy— ay— what doth he here!— 

1 did not send for him— he 1* unbidden:' 

Byron : Manfred, ill. 4. 

* un-bide\ v.i . [A.S. o nbidan.) To bide ; to 
remain or atay. 

Jl£l£i the «»U blhae. la lu aoch wll 

uedee in that It ahold haue hU 
kindeiy beyng. — Chaucer : Testament of Loue, bk. iiL 

tin-blg'-ot-^d, tin-blg'-ot-tSd, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. bigoted.) Not bigoted : free 
from bigotry. 

"An unbigated Soman Catholick."— Addison : Spec- 
tator # No. 21& 

tin-bind', * un-bynde, • un-bynd-en, v.t. 

[Fret un- (2), and Eng. bind, v.] To untie 
what waa before fastened ; to undo, to looaa ; 
to cut free from shackles. 

" Thoae cord* of lore I ahonld unbind .* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 28. 

•an-b&d'- 1 ^, a. [Pref. ttn- (1) ; Eng. bird; 

- ly •] Unlike or unworthy of a bird. 

* tin-blsb'-£p, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bishop.) To deprive of the office or dignity of 
a bishop ; to depriva of episcopal orders. 

_ “ look °J?° n Tltaj ** so for unbUhoped."— 

South ; Sermons, voL L, ser. 6. 

* [Pref. un ~ OX and Eng. bit, a.] 
Tha sama as Unbitten. 

" Unbit by rage canine of dying rich.* Young. 
tin-bit', v.t . [Pref un- (2), and Eng. 

Naui. : To remova the turns of from the 
bits : as, To unbU a cable. 


* tin-bit -tSd, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
bitted.) Not restrained by a bit ; unbridled. 

OthelU * ,tln * r, ‘ 0UT unbitl4d loata."-jS»aJt«^.* 

• tin-blade', v.u [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
blade , a.} To taka out of tha number of blades 
or roaring boys. (Special coinage.) 

.. ** I shall take It a* a favour too, 

xr tor the eame price yon made him valiant. 

You will unblade him.” 

Shirley: Gamester, v. 

tin-blam'-a bio, • tin-blame'-a-ble, a. 

[Pref. tm- (l), and Eng. blamdble.) Not 
blamable ; not culpable ; not chargeable with 
a fault ; innocent ; blameless. 

“ Some lead a life unblamable and Juat." 

• Cowper: truth, ttS. 


un-blam’-a-ble-nSss, * un blame'-a- 
ble-ness, s. [Eng. unblamable; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being unblamable: freedom 
from fault or blame. 

” Vnblameablenes* of life . . . defend* the person 
and ooaflrmi the office. —South : Sermons, voL viL, 

un-blam'-a-bly, • im-blame'-a-bl^,adr. 

[Eng. unblamable); -ly.) Not blamably or 
culpably ; ao as not to deaerve blame. 

" Ye are witnesses, and Ood also, how hoIUy, and 
| l ri y ' f* nd vnblamably wa behaved ourselvea." — 

1 Tytaii. 11, 10, 

unblamed, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
blamed. J Not blsuied ; without iucurring 
blama; blameless. 


Unblamed, uuiujured, let him bear about 
The good which the benignant law of Heaven 
Haa hung around him.* 1 

Wordsworth : Old Cumberland Beggar. 


un-blast'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (\\ and Eng. 
blasted .] Not blasted ; not caused to wither. 

" The unblasted bay, to conquests due.* 

^ _ Pear hum : Emblems. 

un-blea9bed' t a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
bleached.] Not bleached; not whitened by 
bleaching : aa, unbleached calico. 

• un-blea9h'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng bleaching.) Not whitening or becoming 
white or pale. 6 

" Blood'a unbleaching stain." 

Byron: Childe Harold, L 88. 

* ^-Weed'-lng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
oieeaing] Not bleeding ; not auffering from 
lose of blood. 

M And mix unbleeding with the boasted slain." 

Byron : Childe Harold, i. IL 

un-blem'-Ish-a-bie, a. [Pref. ttn- (i); 
Eng. blemish and auff. -a6fc.] Not capable of 
being blemished ; uot admitting of blemiab. 
thl 'Sit! ^,“ def to° r ’ d unblemishable simplicity of 

dL m^ L - MUion - / »°« (> « <*f Church Go*., bk. U., 

[Pref - 0>, and Eng. 
blemished.) Not blemished; not atained ; 
frea from blemish, stain, disgrace, reproach, 
or fault. 

/^ J V i 1 i^n th 2 *«thDrlty which belong* to unblem- 
ished integrity. — Macaulay: Hist. Bug., ch. xix. 

^ For the differenca between unblemished 
and blameless , aee Blameless. 


, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
ithout receiving blemish 


• tin-blSm’-Ish-In: 

Eng^ blemishing.) 
or a tain. 

* m °to behind, it la but deed, 
nox t tolr wind unblemithing biowee 
— Pel (ham : Sermon on Luke xiv. 20. 

* un-blSncbed', a. [Pref. (l), and Eng. 
blenched.) Not daunted or disconcerted, 
(According to aome, not disgraced.) 

“ She may pass on with uftWenrt'J majesty." 

Milton: Comus, «a 

un ~ (1), and Eng. 
blended.) Not blended ; not mixed or mingled; 
pure. 6 * 

.. no ’•’herein unblended proportion* on 

this side the empyreum."— OlaneiU : Scepsis, ch. viL 

v t I Pret un ~ (2X and Eng. 
biess.] To make unhappy. 

" Thou dost beguile the world, unbless *ome mother." 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet a 

tin-blSssed', tin-blSst' # a. [Pret «»- (ll 

and Eng. blessed; blest.) v h 

1. Not bleased; not having received the 
blessing of. 

“ Th«hetter t«rt of man unbless'd 
With life that cannot die." 

Cowper : BUI of Mortality (a.». 1798). 

2. Not blessed ; profan a ; cursed. 

a* Kf i* ? ^tlng found the lole 
Of uftAWd feet" Milton : P. L., L 288. 

3. Wretched, unhappy. 

*' The god vindictive doomed them never more 
(Ah i men unbless' dl) to touch that natal shore." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey L 12. 

UH-blSss'-tid-nSss, s. [Eng. unblessed; 
-uess.] The quality or atate of being un- 
blessed ; exemption or exclusion from bliss. 

’ supper of at hitterne* * enblessed- 
nes where! they maye eate."— Udal : John xx. 

* tin-blSst'-ful, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
blest; -Jul.) Not happy. 

“ The unblettful shore." Bylvester : Schisms, 417. 

tin-blight -Sd (ah silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. blighted. ] Not blighted or blasted. 

“ J" ( uch a world, ao thorny, and where none 
Find* happiness unblighicd." 

Cow peer : Task, lv. 884. 1 


* V ' L [Prefc un- (2), and Eng, 
blind , v.] To free from blindness ; to give o« 
restore aight to ; to open tha eyes of. 

IfffitoSIa" t™* Vt ^ •• Life S9 

* ^ _bl h d '' * tin-blind ed, a. [Pref. «rt- 
(1), and Eng. blind ; blinded.) Not blinded : 
unclouded ; clear ; free from blinduess. 

" Hla inward sight unblind 

Beats: Birthplace of Bums. 

* ^-blind'-foid, v.t. [Pref. itn- (2). and 
Eng. blindfold , v.j To free or releasa from 8 
bandaga or cover which obstructs the sight. 

" He bade hi* eyee to be unbltndfold both." 

Spenser; K IV. viL 83, 

’ °- l p « f - (1). snd E»g 

bhstful.] Unltappy. 15 

. . " A clew undertone 

Thrilled through mine eara In that unblissfui clime." 

Tennyson : Dream of Pair Women. xxL 

* tin-blood'-tid. a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. blood, 
and auff. -ed.] Not marked or distinguished by 
Improved blood : as, an unblooded horse. 

* tin-blood -ied, * un-bloud led, a. [Pref. 

(1)» and Eng. bloodied .] Not marked oi 
atained with blood ; unbloody. 

" £ nd forced the blunt, and yet unbloodied steel 
To a keen edge. Cowper ; Task, v. 218. 

7lU 1 dln^“f bl0Ud " y ’ * lPref -“ n ' 

1. Not bloody ; not atained or marked with 
blood. 

2. Not given to shedding blood ; not blood- 
thirsty. 

3. Not accompanied with bloodshed. 

I “’ t 

unbloody-sacrifice, y. 

1. Anthrop. j Any sacrifice not Involving 
the mactation of a victim. [SACRmcE, II. 

2. Roman Church : The sacrifice of tha Mass. 
[Mass, (2), s. 1.] 

tin-bl5ss -6m-Ing, a. [PreC. un- (I), and 
Eng. blossoming.) Not blossoming; not pro- 
ducing blossoms. t y 

K^^r^May. "**"***9 branch mf'-Eeelyni 
a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 

1. Not blotted; not marked with biota of 
atains. 

2. Not blotted out or erased ; not deleted, 
tin-blown', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. blown.] 

1. Not aounded by means of wind, as a 
trumpet. 

“The lanoee un lifted, the tram pels unblown." 

Byron ; Destruction of Sennacherib. 

2. Not blossomed, as a bud or flower ; not 
having the bud expanded. 

" Boys are, at beat, but pretty budi unblown .* 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 441 

• 3. Not Inflated or Inflamed with wind. 

"A fire unblown [ahall] devour hla race." 

Sandys : Job xv. 10. 

•4. Not extinguished. (Followed by out.) 

** Prodigious lamps by night rniwet. 

And unblown out ." 

More: Life of the Soul, IL ill 

ti *n?* NOt gr0wn * not 6 rown to I^erfec 

.. “ My meana are equal 

My yonth as much unblown." 

Beaum. A Plot. : Loser's Pilgrimage, lit t 

tin-bltint'-tid, a. [Pref. tin- (1), snd Eng. 
blunted.] Not blunted ; notmadn obtuse or dull. 

“ A sword, wboMi weight without ■ blow might slay. 

Abie, unblunted, to cut hosts away." 

Cowley ; Daeideis, ill 


un-bltish'-Itig, CL ii jci, -un- 
blushing.) Not blnsbing ; deatltu 
ahamaless, barefaced, impudent. 


[Pref un- ( lb and Eng. 

tute of sliama; 


ttte, fSt. faro, amidst, what, fall, lather; wo, wSt, here, camel, her, th6re 
or, wore, wolt work, whd, s6a; mate, cult cure, unite, our. rule, full: try. 


'■ Tb® moot dishonest and unblushing timeserver* 
that the world has ever seen. "—Macaulay: Hist. Bng., 
ch. xiiL 

un-blusb'-Ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unblushing; 
-ly.) In an unbluahing manner ; without any 
manifestation of shame ; barefacedly, impu- 
dently. 

"They . . . end with bankruptcy a a naturally, at 
un reluctantly, and ns unblushingly aa if it bad been 
the honourable object of tbeir mercantile pursuit."— 
Knox : Essay 8. 

* un-boast -ful, a. [Pref. un- (lX and Eng. 
boastful.] Not boastful ; free from lx>asting 
or aaauinption ; unasauming, modeat 

* Oft in humble atatlon dwell* 

Unboastful worth, above faatidloua pomp.* 

Thomson t Summer , <84. 


\ pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
Syrian, re, ce = © ; ey — a ; qn = kw. 
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• un-boast'-ful ly, adv. lEng. unboastful; 

ly ] In an unboaatful manner; without 
boasting; modestly. 

tin-btid'-ied, * un-bod-yed, a. [Pref. un- 
it), and Eng. bodied.] 

1. Not possessed of a material hody; In- 
corporeal, immaterial. 

" Like a shade to weeue 
Unbodied, uosoui'd, unheard, unseens.’ 

Spenser: F. Q., VI L riL 44 

2. Freed from the body. 

" All thing* are but altered, nothing dies J 
And here and there the unbodied spirit flies." 

Dry den ; Pythagorean Philosophy, 

\ tin-bo d-frig, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
boding ] Not anticipating or expecting. 

M Unboding crltlc-pen." 

Tennyton : Will Waterproof, ri. 

*tin-btid-klned, a. [Pref. tin- (1); Eng. 
bodkin; -ed.] Not fastened with a bodkin. 

• tin-btid'-?, * tin btid*-ie, v.i. & L [Pref. 
tin- (2), and Eng. body.] 

A# Intrans. : Tn quit or leave the body. 

** The fate would hi« aoale should unbodie 
And tbapen bad a means It out to drive." 

Chaucer: Troilut & Cressida, fak. ▼. 

B. Trans. : To cause to leave the hody. 

M Here r poo followed a feoer through increasing of a 
flegaiatike boinor bred by long rest, that after 14 
monetbs apace mftodiad bis gbcat"— Holinshed: SUL 
Scotland ; Conuatt. 

tin boiled; * un-boyled, a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. boiled.] Not boiled ; not raiaed to 
the boiling point. 

Oatmeal In a quarter of a pint unboyUd, will arise 
to a pint boy led."— Bacon: Hat HUt § 857. 

• un-bok-el, v.t. [Unbuckle.] 


* tin-bold', a. [Pref. un- (t), and Eng. bold.] 
Cowardly. 

*• Ebrew. unbold*, ethlr oowardia."—,A’ , oft in Wy- 
clilfes Bible, Judge* tx. 4. 


tin-bolt*, v.t. & f. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. bolt.] 


A. Traits. : To remove a bolt from ; to pull 
out a bolt with the view of opening it, aa a 
door or gate ; to undo the bolts of. 


“ Til call my node down. 

He shall unbolt the gates.'" 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Cressida, Iv. *. 
*B. Intrans. : To explain, to nnfold. (Fig.) 


** TU unbolt to you f— Shakesp. : Timon, 1. L 


tin bolt-tid (1), a. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
bolt (1), v.] Having the bolt removed from its 
sheath ; freed from fastening hy holts : as, aa 
unbolted door. 


tin bolt -tid (2), a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 

bolt ( 2 ), y .] 

1. Lit. : Not bolted or aifted ; not haviug 
the bran or coarse part removed by a aifter : 
as, unbolted meal. 

* 2. Fig. : Gross, coarae, unrefined. 

“If yoQ will give me leave, I will tread this unbolted 
villain Into mo rtar. " — Shakes p. : Lear , lb 8. 

1 tin -bone’, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
bone, v.] 

1. To deprive of Its bones, as bntcher'a 
meat. 

2. To fling or twist about, as If bonelees. 

“Writhing and unboning their clergy limba." — 
Milton : Apol. for Smectymnuus. 

tin-btin'-nSt, v.i. & t. [Pref. tin- (2), and 
Eng. bonnet.] 

A. Intrans. : To remove or take off the 
bonnet, as a mark of respect ; to nncover. 
(Scotch.) 

“They hastened to bespeak favour by hastily un~ 
bonneting."— Scott : Kenilworth, eh. vii. 

B. Trans. ; To remove the bonnet from ; to 
uncover : as, All heads were at once unbon- 
neted. 

tin btin'-net-tid, un-btin'-net-ted, a. 

[Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. bonneted.] 

1. Having removed the bonnet or cap; 
with uncovered head. 

“ Unbonneted and by the wave 
Bate down bl» hrow and bands to lave.* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. v. 17. 

• 2. Without taking the bonnet or cap off. 

* tin-book'-fah, a. [Pref. tin- (1). and Eng. 
bookish.) 

I. Not enamoured of books; not addicted 
to books or reading. 

“ It is to be wonder'd hew moeeless and unbookish 
they [the Spartan*] were."— Stilton : Of Unlicensed 
Printing. 


2. Ignorant, unskilled. 

“ Hi* unbookish jealousy must construe 
Poor Caasio'* smiles, gesture*, and light behavionn 
Quite in the wroug. ' Shakeep. : Othello, iv. 1. 

*tin-book'-leam-ed, a. [Pret *«- (1); 
Eng. booklearned.] Illiterate, ignorant. (Ful- 
ler: Church Hist., VI i. i. 32.) 

* tin-boot', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. boof, v.] 
To deprive of boots; to take off the boots 
from. 

tin-boot-tid (1), a. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
booted,] Deprived of boots ; stripped of the 
boots. 

un-bodt'-ed (2), a. [Pret tin- (1), and Eng. 
booted.] Not haviug boots on ; without boots. 

* tin-boro; o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Mid. Eng. 
bore = born.] Unborn. 

“ Of thtnge whicbe then was unbore." 

Gower: C. A., vi. 

tin-born; * un-borne, a. [Pret tin- (]), 
and Eng. born.] 

1. Not yet born ; not yet brought Into life ; 
not existing. 

“Yet «uch hi* acta, aa Oreeca unborn shall tell. 

And ourse the battle where their fathers fell.’* 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad x. 6L 

2. Future ; to come. 

“ Neither present time, nor years unborn. 

Could to my sight that heavenly face restore." 

Wordsworth : Sonnets. 

tin-btir'-rdwed, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
borrowed.] Not borrowed ; genuine, original, 
native. 

*’ Any Interest 

Unborrovtd from tbe eye." 

Wordsworth : On Revisiting the Banks qf ths Wye. 

* tin-b 9 §'-$m, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
bosom.] 

1. To disclose or reveal in confidence, as 
one’s opinions or intentions; to display gen- 
erally. 

“ Ths gentle neighbourhood, ol grove and spring 
Would soon unbosom all tbelr echoes mild." 

MiUon : The Passion. 

2. It Is sometimes used reflexively. 

** And am resolved to unbosom myself to you.*— 
Steele : Spectator, No. 628. 

* tin-b<?§'-6m-er, *. [Eng. unbosom ; -er.] 
One who unbosoms, discloses, or reveals. 

“ An unbosomer of secreta, "—Thackeray in Annan- 
dale. 

* tin-btit'-t^med, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
bottom; -ed.] 

1. Lit. : Not having a bottom ; of limitless 
depth ; bottomless. 

** The dark, unbottomed. Infinite abyss," 

Milton: P. L., tL 406. 

2. Fig. : Having no solid foundation ; having 
nn reliance. 

“ To be thus unbottomed ol oorselvea, and fastened 
upon God."— Hammond. 

tin-b ought’ (ought as at), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. bought.] 

1, Not bought; given freely; obtained with- 
out money. » 

“ And unbought dainties of the poor." 

Dry den : Horace, Epod. 2. 

2. Not bought over ; not gained over by 
bribes. 

" Unbribed, unbought, our swords wo draw." 

Scott : War Song of the Edinburgh Light Dragoon*. 

* 3. Not bought ; which have not found a 
purchaser ; unsold. 

" The merchant will leave our native commodities 
unbought upon the hands of the farmer. ’—Locke. 

tin-botind, pret. of v. & a. [Unbind.] 

A* As pret. of verb: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Not bound ; not fastened with a cord, 
chain, or the like. 

•* Unbound well lead him, fear it not." 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, V. 52. 

2. Not bound ; wanting binding or a cover, 
as a book. 

“A bookseller who had volumes that lay unbound." 
—Locke. 

3. Not under moral bonds ; riot bound by 
obligation or covenant ; free. 

* tin botind’-a^bly, adv. [Eng. tmbouTid ; 
-ably.] Without bonnda or limits ; infinitely. 

tin-boilnd'-tid, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
bounded.] 

1. Not hounded ; without limits ; limitless ; 
having no bonnd or limit. 

“ Meantime, light shadowing all, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether.* Thornton : Autumn, 957. 


2. Unrestrained ; not subject to any check 
or coutrol. 

" Several years of unbounded freedom ."—Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng , oh. xix. 

IT For the difference between unbounded 
and boundless, see Bocndless. 

tin-botind'-ed-ly, adv . [Eng. unbounded; 

-ly.] In an unbounded manner or degree; 
without bounds or limits ; infinitely. 

" The frleod un5oix»ide?l/y geoerou*. but still 
eateemed."— Byron : Childe Harold, iv. (Note 27.) 

* uu-btitind'-tid-nSss, s. [Eng. unbounded; 
-ness.] Tbs quality or state of being without 
bounds ; freedom from bounds, limits, check, 
or control. 

“Flnltude, applied to created things. Import* the 
proportions of the several properties of these tilings 
to one another, loftuitude, tbe unboundednet* of 
these degree* of properties."— Chegne : Philos. Prin- 
ciples. 

* tin-btitind'-^n, • nn bound-un, a. [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. bounden.] Unbound, freed, 
set loose. 

“ Bat now we ben unboundun fro the lawe of deeth." 
— Wydiffe: Homans vii. 6. 

* tin-btitin'-tti-otis, a. [Pret tm- (1), and 
Eng. bounteous.] Not bounteous ; not liberal; 
grudging. 

“Nay, euoh an unbounteous giver we should make 
him. as in tbe Fables Jupiter was to Ixion.'— MiUon : 
Tetrachordon. 

* tin-bti^, v t. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. bow, 
v.] To unbend. 

“Looking hack would unbow bl* resolution.*— 
Fuller: Holy War, p. 118. 

* un-btiV-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
bowable.] Incapable nf being bent or iuclined. 

tm-b<5vVed; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. bowed.] 

1. Not bent, arched, or bowed. 

“And pasaeth by with stiff unbowed knee. 
Disdaining duty that to us belouga" 

Bhakesp. : 3 Henry VI., 11L L 

2. Not subjugated or subdued ; uncon- 
quered, uncrushed. 

“He stood unbowed beneath the Ills noon him plied." 

Byron: Child* Harold, lit 89. 

* tin-bdV- 91 , * vn-bow-ell, v.t. [Pret un- 
ify, and Eng. bowel.] To deprive of the 
bowels ; to eviscerate, to disembowel ; hence, 
fig., to expose the inner or moat secret parts. 

** It »hall not bee amitse In this chapter to vnboweU 
the state of tbe question, touching tbe world's decay." 
— Hakewiil : Apdogie, bit. L, ch. Ul. 

* tin-btix*, v.t. [Pref. tm- (2), and Eng. boa?.] 
To take out of a box. 

*tin-b6^, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. boy.] 
To free from boyish thonghts or bahita ; to 
raise above boyhood. 

“ He [Charles 1.1 began to say. It was time to unboy 
the Frince [Charles II.] by putting him into some 
action and acquaintance with ho sines* apart from 
htwselt." — Clarendon: Hist, qf Great Rebellion, U. 
609. 

* tm-bra§e; v.t. & i. [Pref. tm- (2), and Eng. 
brace.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To remove the braces of; to free from 
tension ; to loose, to relax. 

" The zone unbraced, her bosom she displayed." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxii, 112. 

2. To relax. 

" Laughter, while It lasts, slacken* and unbraces the 
mind."— Addison : Spectator, No, 249, 

B. Intrans. : To grow flaccid ; to relax ; to 
hang loose. 

tin-bribed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), aud Eng. braced.] 

1. Loosened, ungirt, unbuttoned. 

M With bis doublet all unbraced * 

Shaketp. : Hamlei, U. L 

* 2. Freed from constraint ; unconstrained. 

*' Unbraced with him ail light sports they shared,” 
Ben Jonson : Poetaster, v. 1. 

* tin-braid; v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eug. braid, 
v.] To separate the strands of; to unweavs, 
to unwreathe. 

un-braid'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
braided.] Not braided or plaited ; not knitted 
or wreathed ; disentangled, loose. 

“ Her unbraided hair escaping from m>der her mid- 
night coif."— Scott: Kenilworth, ch. vlL 

* tin-brained; a. [Pref. uji- (2), and Eng. 
brained .] Not deprived of the hrains ; not 
hrained. [Brain, v.] 

" Hast thou ever hope 
To come 1' the same roome where lovers are. 

And 'scape unfrrained with one of tbelr velvet slipper*." 
Beaum. A Flet. : Wit at several Weapons, tv. 


boil, btf^ ; ptitit, J6v^l ; cat, 9011, chorus, y bln, benph ; go, gem ; thin, fills ; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph — t 
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tin-branch' -Ing, a. (Pref. ttn-0), snd Eng. 
branching . J Not branching ; not dividing hito 
branches. 

*tin-brtind'-£d, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
branded.] Not branded; not marked or 
stamped as disgraceful. 

" Lest bis conversation un prohibited, or unbranded, 
might breathe a pestil otinJ murrain luto the other 
sheep. "—Milton: Animad. upon Remonst. Defence. 

* tin-breast', v.t. tPref. ttn- (2), snd Eng. 
breast.] To disclose or lay open ; to unbosom, 
to reveal. 

" To whos* open eys 

Tbo heart* of wicked men unbreatted ha" 
a. Fletcher : Chritf§ Triumph after Death. 

tin-breathed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
breathed. ] 

1. Not breathed : as, sir unbreathed. 

* 2. Unsxercfsed, unpractised. 

** [They I now hare tolled their unbreathed memoriea 
With this i&mi play, against your noptlal.” 

Shakmp. : Midsummer Sight's Dreamt T. L 

* tin-breath'-Xhg, a . [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
breathing!] Not brestbing. 

" From lipa that moved oot. and unbreathing frame, 
Like cavenied wind*, the hollow accent* came.” 

Byron: Saul. 

ttn-brdd', a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. bred.] 

1. Unbegotten, unborn. 

** Hearth !i, thoa age unbred, 

Kre yon were Dorn was beauty 1 * summer dead. 

H ha keep. : Sonnet 10*. 

2. Not well bred ; destitute of breeding ; 
rude, coarse. 

" Unbred or debanehed servant*."— loc**; Qf Ida- 
cation, { 68. 

3. Not taugbt, untaught. 

" A warrior dame. 

Unbred to spinning, ia the loom nnsklll’d." 

Dryaen : Virgil ; *£n*id rlL 1,098. 

* tin-bre©9h\ v.t . [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 

breech.] 

1. To removs the breeches of ; to strip of 
breeches. 

2. To remove the breecb of, as of s cannon, 
from its fastenings or coverings. 

" Let the worst come, 
f can unbreech a c#nuon.“ 

Bcnum. A Flei. • Double Marriage, lL 

ftn-brce 9 bed' t a. [Pref: un- (1), and Eng. 
breeched.] Notwsaring trousers or breeches. 

" At our oenmonial visit to the governor, onr camp- 
sergeant, who is a piper in the 92nd Highlanders, ap- 
peared io all the splendour of an unbreeched Soot.”— 
Timet, March 28th, 1874. 

tin-brewed' (ew ss 6), a. [Pref. un- 0), snd 
Eng. brewed .] Not brewed or mixsd ; pure, 
genuine. 

“ They driak the stream 
Unbrew'd and over fulL" 

Young : Night ThoughU, vil 

* tin-brfb'-a-blo, * tin- bribe- a-ble, a. 

[Pref. un- (\), snd Eng. bribable.] Not abls 
to be bribed ; incapable of being bribed. 

" Aod though it bo err’d np lor Impertial and wn- 
bribtabie, yet I do not «e bat In many ’tis erroneous.' 
—Fellham - Resolves, pt. li., ree. 83. 

tin-bribed', a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. bribed.] 
Not bribed ; not influenced by money, gifts, 
or the like. 

“ Paul’s lova of Christ and steadiness unbrib'd," 

Cow per : Dope, 680. 

* tin-bridged", a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
bridged.] Not bridged ; not bridged over ; 
not spanned by abridge. 

*’ Evtry watercourse 
And unbridged stream." 

Wordsworth : The Brother*. 

tin-bri'-dle, v.t [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
bridle.] To remove the bridle from; to set 
loose. 

** Unbridle all the sparks of nature.” 

Sfuikesp, : Lear , lit 7. (Quarto). 

tin-bri -died (le as cl), s unbrldoled, 

a . [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng, bridled.] 

1. Freed from the restraint of the bridle ; 
loose. 

“They fell on running like unbridled horses."— 
ffackluyt: Voyage s, iil 818. 

2. Free from restraint, check, or control ; 
unrestrained, unruly, licentious, violent. 

“ This la not well, rash and unbridled boy. 

To flj the favours of so good a king." 

Rhakesp . : AU't Well that End* Well, lit L 

* tin-bri'-dled-ntiss (le ss el), s. TEng. 
unbridled ; -ness.] The qushty or state of 
being unbridled ; freedom from control or re- 
straint ; licence, violence. 

“The presumption and unbridUdnest of yonth.’— 
Leighton : Com. oa 1 Peter v. 


tin-briz'-ed, un-briz’-zed, o. [Pref. un- 
(1), snd Eng. brized.] Unbroken, un bruised. 
(.Scofcft.) 

** The Gallant had come off wi’ unbrizzed banes.”— 
Scott: Antiquary, ch. viii, 

tin-broa9hed', a. [Pref. un-0), and Eng. 
broached. J Not broached ; unopened. 

** A cask 

FnDroacVot by Just authority." 

Young : Night Thought t, vilL 

un-brok'-en, tun-broke', a. [Pref. un- 

(1) , snd Eiig. broke, broken.] 

1. Not broken ; not snisshed ; whole snd 
sound. 

" Long, long afterwards, io an oak. 

I found the arrow, still un6rok*. * 

Longfellow : The A rrow A the Song. 

2. Not thrown into disorder ; regular. 

" The allied army returned to Lambeque unpursued 
and iu unbroken order ."— Macaulay :Biit. Eng., cb.xix. 

3. Not broken ; not violate ; inviolate. 

*’ Or plain tradition that this all begun, 

Coovey’d unbroken faith from sire to son." 

Pope : Ettay on Man, ill 22$. 

4. Not broken ; uninterrupted. 

" All gazed at leogtb iu stleooe drear, 
Unbroke." Scott : Marmien, 11L 6. 

5. Not weakened; not crushed; not sub- 
dued. 

** A body of dragoons who had not been in the battle 
and whose spirit wa* therefore unbroken."— Macaulay : 
Mist. Eng., eh. xllt 

6. Not broken In ; not tamed sod rendered 
tractable; not accustomed to the saddle, 
harness, or yoke. 

“ A heifer that shnns unbroken the yoke's oaaccus- 
tomed weight" Grant Allen : Aty*. 

7. Uninterrupted, open, not intersected. 

“Of each hue 

Of earth nought left but the unbroken bins.” 

Byron : Heaven A Earth , L t. 

8. Not opened np by the plough : as, un- 
broken ground. 

im-broth-er-ly, * un-broth-er-like, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. brotherly, brotherlike.] 
Not like a brother; not as s brother might be 
expected to set ; not becoming a brother. 

"Victor’s unbrotherUke heat towards the eastern 
eharchcs, fomented that difference about Eastsr into 
a schism .”- Decay of Piety. 

tin-brutfed', a. [Pref. un- 0)* SQ d Ed 8- 
bruised.] Not bruised ; not hurt or damaged. 

. " Thou art too full 

Of the war’s surfelta to go rove with one 

That's yet unbruis’d. Shakesp. : Coriolaxus, It. 1. 

un-buc-klo, *unbok-el, v.t. [Pref. un- 

(2) , snd Eng. buckle, v.] To nufasten a buckle 
and disengage an article of dress, or any- 
thing else which it hss confined to ita place ; 
to unfasten. 

M He that unbuckle* this, till we do please 

To duff *t for our repose, shall hear o storm." 

Shaketp. .’ Antony A Cleopatra, lv. 4. 

• tin-btick'-njjncd, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
buckram, snd snff. -ed.) Not starched or stiff ; 
not precise or formal. 

“ Moral, but uniuetrom'd gentlemen," 

Colmam Vagaipes Vindicated. 

• tin-btid'-dtid, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. bud, 
snd suff. -ed.] Not hsviog put forth a bud; 
unblown. 

" The hid scent in an unbudded rose." 

Keats: Lamia, 11. 

• tin-build", v.t. [Pref. un- (2), snd Eng. 6viW.) 
To throw down what has already been built ; 
to demolish, to raze. 

“ To unbuild the city and to lay all flat.” 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, ill. 1. 

itn-buflt", a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. built.] 
Not yet built, not erected. 

** From unbuilt Babel brought 

His people to thet place.” 

Drayton: Poly.Otbion, a 4 

• tin-btin'-dle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), snd Eng. 
bundle. ] To opeo np, to disclose, to reveal. 

“ Unbundle vour griefs, madam."— Jarvit: Don 
Quixote . pt. ih, ok. ill, ch. vl 

tin-btuS^od", a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
buoyed.] Not bnoyed ; not supported by a 
bnoy ; not borne np or sustained. 

im-bur'-d^n, un-bur- then, v.t. [Fret 
ttn- (2), and Eng. burden, burthen.] 

1. To remove s burden from, to disburden ; 
to free from a load or burden. 

2. To throw off, as s load or burden. 

** Sharp Backinghaio unhurt ht ns with hi* tongue 

The envious load that lies upon his heart.” 

Shaketp. : 8 Henry Vf„ ill L 

3. To remove s load, aa from the mind or 


heart; to relieve the mind or heart of, aa by 
disclosing what lies heavy oq it. 

"To shift the fault, t’ unburthen hi* charged heart." 

Daniel: Civil »'ar*. iii. 

* 4. To disclose, to reveal. 

“To unburden all my plots and purposea" 

Shakes p. : Merchant of Venice, l 1. 

• tin-bur '-d^n-some, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd 
Eng. burdensome.] Not burdensome. 

• tin-buiM-a-ble (u ss ti), a. [Pref. un-(l) ; 
Eng. bury ; -able.] Not fit to be buried. 

“ A yet* warm corpse and yet im&scrfriWe." 

Tennyson : Gareth A Lynette, 

tin-bur'-led, • tin-bur'-ySd (u ss g), a. 
[Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. buried.] Not buried ; 
not ioterred. 

“ The corps* was flung oat and left un&urfed to the 
foxes and crowa*’— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., eh. xlv. 

tin-burned', tin-burnt', a. [Pref. un- 0), 

snd Eng. burned , tmrnf.] 

1. Not burnt ; not consumed by fire. 

“ Unbum'd, uobury’d, oq a hasp they lie." 

Dry den: Palomon A Arcite, L 88. 

2. Not injured by fire ; not scorched. 

3. Not heated with fire ; not subjected tc 
the action of fire or heat. 

“ Burnt wlue Is more hard and astringent thin wine' 
unburnt.'’-- Bacon : Nat. Hist | 698. 

4. Not baked, as brick. 

tin-burn'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
burning.] Not in process of beiug consume# 
by fire. 

“What we have said of the unbnming flr# called 
light, streaming from the flam* of a caodls, may 
easily 1* spplied to all other light deprived of sen- 
sible hent.” — Dijby : Of Bodies, ch. vil. 

t tin-hur'-nished, a. [Pref. un - (1), snd 
Eng. burnished.] Not burnished or brightened ; 
unpolished. 

" Their bucklers lay 
Unbumithed aod defiled.” 

Southey : Joan of Arc, vil 

• tin-btir'-row, v.t . [Pref. un-(2), and Eng. 
burrow. ] To take or drive from s burro \y ; to 
unearth. 

“ He can bring down spsrrows snd unburrow rtb* 
hit*."— Dickens : Uncommercial Traveller, x. 

tin-bur'-th^n, v . t . [Unburden.] 

• tin-bur'-^ (u as ti), v.t. [Pret un- (2), snd 
Eng. bury.] 

1. Lit. : To disinter, to exhams. 

" Unburying onr bones, and bm-ylng ear reputa- 
tlona’’— ^ Jams: Don yuizote, pt.ll. hk. iiL, ch. v. 

2. Fig. : To bring to light, to disclose. 

" Biace you have oae secret, keep tho other. 

Never unbury either." Lytton: Richelieu, L L 

• tin-bu? -led (u ss i), a. [Pref. un- (1), snd 
Eng. busied.] Not busied ; not employed. 

“Th teeun'aisled persons oan oontlaue in this play, 
ing Idleness. “ — Bp. Rainbow : Sermon * (1638). p. 28. 

unbusinesslike (as tin-blz nSss lIkc, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. businesslike.] Not 
busiuesslike. 

• tin-bu^'-y (u as X), a. [Pref. un- 0), snd 
Eng. busy,] Unoccupied, at leisure, idle. 

•* You unbusy man."— Richardson : Clarista, 11 6. 

un-btit'-ttin, v.t. k i. [Pref. un- (2), snd Eng. 
button, v.] 

A. Trans.: To unfasten the buttons of; to- 
disengage, ss anything fastened by buttons, 
by detaching them from their holes. 

"Thoa art fat-witted with drinking old sack, and 
unbuttoning thee after supper."— Shaketp. : 1 Benry 
IV., L 2. 

B. Intrans. : To an do one’s buttons. 

• tin-bux'-tim, * vn-box-omo, • un-bux- 
omc, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. buxom.] 
Disobedient. 

" For If that thon pnbuxoms bee 
To loue, 1 not in wbat degTe# 

Thou i ha lie thy good word* acheue." 

Gower : V. A ^ l 

• tin-bux -om iy, adv. [Eng. unbuxom; -ly.) 
Disobediently. 

" Enor unbuxomly thei pleios." Gower : C. A., L 

• tin-bihe'-tim -n^ss, s. [Eng. unbuxom; 
-ness.] Disobedience. 

" 1 mo confess# 

Of that ye elope vnbuxomnets." Gower : 0. A., L 

• tin-ca'-bled 0e as 9I), a. [Pref. un - 0), 
snd Eng. cabled.] Not fastened or secured by 
a cable. 

" Within it ship# . .* . unca6led ride secure." 

Cowper : Homer ; Odystey xlIL 


-Ste, ftit, fare, Qjnidst, what, fall, father; we, wtit, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wplf, work, wh6, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, 


; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfit* 
Syrian. », ce = 6 ; ey = a; an = kw. 
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* tinea dd^ed, a, [th-ef. ui i-(I), and Eng. 
cadenced.] Not regulated by musical measure. 

tin-cage', v.t. [Pref un - (2), and Eng. cage, 
v.) To set free from confinement or the re- 
straints of a cage. 

“The uncaged. soul flew through the elr.* 

Fanthawe : Poem* fed. 1676), p. !W. 

* tin-otir^ined, a. I Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
calcined .] Not calcined. 

“A saline substance, subtler than sa! am ruddock , 
curried up with it uncalcined gold in the form of 
auhtile exhalations."— Boyle. 

tin called', a. [Pref. un - (1), aod Eng. called.] 
Not called, summoned, or invoked 

“ The Bplrit led thee ; thine invincible etrength did 
not animate thee into thi* corabet, unmaiUxL'—Bp. 
Hall : Contempt . ; Ckritt Tempted, 

uncalled for, a. Not needed, not re- 
quired ; improperly brought forward : as, an 
uncalled-for remark. 

* un-calm' (i silent), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng calm , v.] To disturb. 

44 What strange disquiet baa uncalmed your breast, 
Inhuman fair, to roh tba dead of rest?" 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

* tin-ctimp', v.t, [Pref. «*-(2), aod Eng. camp.] 
To dislodge or drive from a camp. 

•‘If they could but now uncamp their enemies."— 
Milton: Bi*L Eng., bk. iL 

tin-ctin ^plled, a. [Pref tin- 0). and Eng. 
cancelled.] Not cancelled; not erased; not 
abrogated or annulled 

“Their accusation la great, and their bllla ttnean- 
celled.’— Bp. Taylor: Sermon*, voL L, aer. 8. 

tin-ctin'-dld, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
candid.] Not candid ; not frank, open, or 
sincere ; not impartial 

“TTie temper, not of Judges, but of angry and un- 
candid advocates.' — Macaulay •' EUt. Eng., eh. L 

tinctin-njf, a. [Pref. un- (1\ and Eng. canny.] 

1. Dangerous ; not safe. 

44 Now this would be an uncanny night to meet him 
to."— Soott: Antiquary, ch. xxv. 

2. Eerie, mysterious ; not of thia world ; 
hence, applied to one eupposed to possess 
supernatural powers. 

44 What does that . . . uncanny turn of oouatonauce 
mean!"— C. BronlA: Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 

3. Not gentle or careful in handling ; in- 
cautious, rash. 

4. Severe. (Applied to a blow, fall, or the 
like.) 

Scotch iu all its senses. 

Un -0a-n6n'-ic-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. canonical] Not canonical; not agree- 
able to or in accordance with the canons. 

44 That hixhope alone wen punished if ordination* 
were unca non ical."—Ep. Toy lor: Episcopacy Assorted, 

uncanonlcal honrs, *. pi 

Eccles. : Hours in which it is not allowed to 
celebrate matrimony. These are, in England, 
before 8 a.m. and after 8 p.m., except in the 
case where a special licence has been granted. 
[Mar si AO e-licence, 1.] 

tin ca-n#n' tc al n£ss, a. [Eng. uncanoni- 
cal ;* -nm.] The quality or state of being un- 
canonical. 

“Here was another uncanonicalncm. which was 
particularly Id Chads ordination."— Bishop Lloyd : 
OTiurcA Government in Britain, hk. L, | 4. 

tin-ctin'-6n-ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. canonize.] 

\. To deprive of canonical anthenrity. 

2. To red ace from the rank of a canonized 
saint. 

tin-ctin'-6n-Izod, a. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. canonized.] Not canonized ; not enrolled 
among the saints. 

1 “ Mighty signs and wonders wrought by some canon- 
ized, and some uncanonized."—Aturbury: Sermon s, 
▼oL ilL, ser. L 

•tin-ctin'-o-pied, a. [Pref. un- (1)» and 
Eng. canopied .] Not covered or surmounted 
by a canopy. 

44 Gladly I took the place the sheepe had given, 
Vncanopyed of any thing hot heaven.* 

Brown* : Britannia* Pastorale, L 4. 

tin-cap'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
capable.] Uot capable ; Incapable. 

" Philosophy woe thought no fit, or uncapabl e to ba 
hrought Into wall-brsd company."— Locke : Human 
Undemanding. (Ep. Ded.) 

tin-cape', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. cape, v.) 


Hawking : To prepare for flyiDg at game oy 
taking off the cape or hood. 

If Of the word as used by Shakespeare 
( Merry Wives, Hi. 8), different explanations 
are given : 

■* I warrant well unkennel the fox. 

Let me stop this way first. Bo uow uneapef 

To dig out tire fox when earthed (Warburtori); 
to turn the fox out of the bag (Steevens); to 
throw off the dogs to begin the hunt ( Nares ); 
to uncouple the hounds (ScAmicW). 

tin-ctipped', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
capped.] Having no cap on ; having the head 
uncovered. 

■ un-ctip'-tlous, a. [Pref. uti- (1), and Eng. 
captious.] Not captions ; not qnick or ready 
to take ottfectioD or offence. 

“Among uncaptiou* sod candid natures, plainness 
cod freedom are the preserves of amity."— Felt ham: 
Resolve*, pt li., res. 43. (Richardton.) 

* tin-car'-dln-ad, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. cardinal] To divest of or reduce from 
the rank of cardinal. 

44 Borgia . . . got s dispensation touncanttnaf hlm- 
sel L'— Fuller: Church /list V. Ui. 2. 

tin-cared', a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. cared.] 
Not cared for ; uot regarded ; not heeded. 
(With for.) 

44 Their klogs . . . loft their o woe, and their people's 
ghoetly ooudltioa u neared /or." — Booker : Eocle*. 
Pali tie, bk. r. t } L 

un-care-ftil, a. [Pref. un- (IX *hd Eng. 
careful.] 

1. Having no care 4 , free from care ; careless. 

44 The Bill fTricaalal Aetl passed In a time very un- 
careful for the digoity of the crown or the security of 
the people . "—Cha rles II. to the Parliament, March , 
1064. 

2. Producing no care or anxiety. 

3. Careless ; not careful in acting. 

tin-otir'-l-a, b. [Lat. uncus = a hook, a barb ; 
so osmed 'because the old petioles are con- 
verted Into hooked spines.] 

Bolany : 

1. A genus of Cinchonidee, now generally 
reduced to a sub-genns of Nauclea. Climbing 
plants, having the old Or barren flower-stalks 
converted into hard woodv spines, curved 
downwards, so as to form barbs. Uncaria 
or Nauclea Gambir or Gavibier, is an exten- 
sive scandeot bush found in Ceylon, Sumatra, 
Java, and the Malay Archipelago, and largely 
cultivated at Singapore. It furnishes gambir or 
gsrabier, pale catechu, and terra japonica. The 
Calcutta Exhibition Report states that the ex- 
tract is obtained by boiling the leaves aod 
young shoots. It is much valued for tanning 
purposes, imparting a softuess to leather. 
[Catechu.] 

2. A genus of Pedalea containing only one 
known species, Uncaria procumbent, called In 
South Africa the Grapple-plant (q.v.). It is a 
prostrate herb, with opposite palmate leaves 
and purple axillary flowers. 

* tin-car'-nato, a. [Pref. un- (l)and Lat. 
carnatus — made of flesh.] [Incarnate.] Not 
of flesh ; not fleshly ; not incarnate. 

44 Nor need wa b« afraid to aicribe that to the In- 
carnate Son, which In attributed uato the unoamate 
Father.*— Brovme: Vulgar Erroun 

* tin-car'-nato, v.t. [Uncarnate, a.] To 
divest of flesh or fleshlioess. 

tin-car'-p£t~od v a. [Pref. UTI- (1), and Bog. 
carpeted .] Not carpeted; not covered or laid 
with a carpet. 

“The floor* of th# dialog rooms were uncarpeted."— 
Macaulay : HUt. Eng., ch. UL 

tin-cart’, v.t. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. cart , v.] 

1. To unload or discharge from a cart. (G. 
Eliot : AmoB Barton, ch. it.) 

2. To allow an animal to escape from a 
covered cart (in which it has been taken into 
the open country) for the purpose of being 
hunted. 

“Reaching the fixture before the stag was un- 
oarUd.'’— Field, Nov. 26, 1*87. 

tin-case', v.t & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
case, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To take ont of a case or covering. 

44 With uncae’d bow and arrow on ths string.* 

Courper : Earner ; Odyttoy xL 

2. To unfurl and display, as the colours of 
& regiment. 


* 3. To strip, to flay, to case. 

44 Partly hy hi* voice, and partly by hi* ears, ihe am 
was discovered ; and con tequeutly unvoted .well laughed 
at, and well cudgel led." — L' Ettrang* : Fable*. 

* 4. To reveal, to disclose. 

44 He unrated the crooked condition* which he had 
oouertlle concealed.” — Hoiinthed : Hitt. Eng., bk. r., 
ch. i 

* B. Intrans. : To undress, to strip. 

44 Do you not *ee. Pompey i* uncatlng tor the combat! * 
Shaketp. : Love'* Labour '* Lost, ▼. 2. 

tin-cast 7 , a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. ccwf.] 
Not cast or thrown. 

44 No atone uothrowo, nor yet no dart ttmvuf." 

Murray; Virgile ; .EneU iL 

■ tin-cas-tle (tie as $1), v.t. [Pref. tm- (2X 
and Eng. castle.] To deprive of a castle. 

4 44 He uncastled Roger of Sar i • bu ry. Fuller : Church 
Ei*L, 1IL IL 3». 

■ tin -ca» - tied (tied as cld), * un-cas- 
tellod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. castled.] 
Not havlug the distinguishing marks or ap- 
pearance of a castle. 

“ The Hint of these [Klrhle'a castle] Is so uncattuttedf 
— Fuller : U'orthi**; London. 

tin'-cato, a. [Lat. uncatus = bent inward, 
hooked.] 

Bot. : The same as Unciporm sod Uncinats 
(q.v.). 

* tin-ctit'-^-cliised, a. [PreC «7i- (1), and 

Eog. catechised.] Not catechised ; not taught ; 
untaught. 

“So unread or so uncatechU'd in etory.”— Milton : 
Speech for Unlicerud Printing. 

* tin-c&t'-ti-tfufed-n$ss, e. [Eng. nucaf«- 
c hised; -ness.] The quality or Btate of being 
uncatechised or untaught 

44 What means the uncatechitsdflet* . . . prevailing! " 
—Oauden : Tear* of the Church, p. 618. 

tin-caught' ( gh silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. caught.] Not caught. 

44 Nor in this land shall he remain uncaught." 

Shaketp. : Lear, iL L 

* tin-can -pon-a-ttid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. cauponated.] Unadulterated. 

44 Drank valour from uncauponated beer.” 

Smart s Hop Garden. 

•tin-caused', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
caused.] Not caused ; having no antecedent 
or prior agent or active power producing or 
effeotiDg it; existing without an author. 

44 The first cause Is absolutely unearned."— IVarar- 
land : Work*, iv. 75. 

■ tin-cau'-t£l-otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
‘Eng. cautelous.] Incautious. 

“Laid gins to entrap the uncautelou*." — Hale*.’ 
Sermon on 2 Peter iU. IA 

iin-cau'-tlons, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cautious.] Not cautious; incautious, careless, 
heedless, unwary. 

44 Every obccur* or unoautfou# ex pro** ion."— Water, 
land: Work*, ilL 11 A 

■ un-c&u'-tious-l^, adv. [Eng. t incautious; 
• ly .] Not cautiously ; incantiously, carelessly, 
heedlessly. 

“It is very uncautioutly and unaccurataly sold."— 
Waterland: Work*, IL «13. 

■ tin^e (1), [Lat. undo.] An ounce. 

44 Of this quik*ilver an unco." 

Chaucer: C. T., l.SOL 

* tinijic (2), ^ [Lat. u ncus = a hook.] A claw, 
* talon. 

“Horrid crest, hlew akole* and uncet hlnck." 

Hej/teood. 

* un-9oaso'-a-blo, a. [Prct tm-(i); Eog. 
cease; -able.] Unceasing; that cannot be 
stopped. 

44 Zooloui prayer* and unceatable wlihea." Dekker. 

tin-9Cas'-lng, a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and Eog. 
ceasing.] Not ceasing, not Intermitting; in- 
cessant, continual. 

44 Let our uncrating, earnest prayer 
Be, too, for light— for *treoath to bear. 4 * 

LongfeUote: Goblet of Life. 

tin-9oas’-iAg-iy, adv. [Eng. unceasing; -ly.] 
Without ceasing ; incessantly, continual. 

tin-jel'-ti-brat-cd, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. celebrated.] Not celebrated; not sol- 
emnized. 

44 Nor post uncelebrated ooruosuag. 4 * 

Milton : P.L.r IL 2M 

* tin-^-lSs'-tf-al, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eog. celestial.] Not celestial, not heaveuly. 

44 All that uncelettial discord there." 

Young : Eight Thought*, lx. 


boll, 1 x 5 ^; p6tit, cat, 9011, ohorns, 9htn, bengh; go, thin, this; sin, ay; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. -ing, 

-clan, -tian = sh^n* -tion, -slon = shun ; -flon, -fion = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -slous = thus, -hie, -die. Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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&n-$Sn'-sured (a as sh), a. [Pref tin- (IX 
and Eng. censured .] Not censured or blamed ; 
exempt from censure or blame. 

“This breach of the law for a time passed uncen- 
tured."— Macaulay .♦ Hist. Eng . , ch. vi 

* un-^n-tre (tre as ter), v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), 
and Eng. centre.] To throw off the centre. 

“Let the heart be uncentred from Christ, It is 
dead '— A dams; Works, ii. 258. 

tin-qgr-g-mo'-ni-ous, a. [Pref. tin- (i)» 
and Eng. ceremonious.] Not ceremonious ; 
not using ceremony or form ; familiar. 

“He to«k the unceremonious leave of an old friend." 
—Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. x. 

tin^er-e-rno'-nl-ous-lSr, adv. [Eng. un- 
ceremonious; • ly .] In an unceremonious fttan- 
ner ; without ceremony or show of respect. 

“The papers which they had wot down were very 
unceremoniously returned ."— Macaulay ; Hist, Eng., 
ch. xlx. 


tin^i^-taln, *nn-cer-tayne, *nn-cer- 
toyn, cl [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. certain.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not certain or certainly known ; doubt- 
ful. 

“ Roberts* meo thei slow*, the oambre uncerteyn." 

Robert do Brunne, p. 354. 

2. Ambiguous, doubtful, equivocal ; not to 
be known with certainty. 

3. Not to be relied on with certainty ; un- 
reliable. 

14 Oh, how this spring of love resembleth 
Tho uncertainjglory of an April day." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, L 8. 

4. Doubtful ; not having certain knowledge; 
not sure. 


“ These wrrauotee because they be uncertayne of 
their lordea returning home."— Udal : Marks x 1 ii. 

6. Not sure as to aim or effect desired. 


M A* canto* young, sod eager of hi* game. 

Boon beat his bow, uncertain tn his aim." 

Drydcn : Virgil ; JBneid, viL AM. 

6. Undecided, wavering ; not having the 
mind made up ; not knowing what to think 
or do. 


“ The people will remain uncertain whilst 
Twlxt you there's differenco." 

Shakesp : Coriolanus , v. a 


7. Not fixed certain ; not steady. 


“As the form of oar pablick sendee is not volan- 
tary, so aeither are the part* thereof uncertain ." — 
Booker. 


8. Liable to change ; fickle, inconstant, ca- 
pricious. 

M Oh, woman I in our hoars of easo 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please." 

Scott : Marmion, vi. 80. 

H Bot . . Having no particular direction. 

TJ For the difference between uncertain and 
doubtful , see Doubtfuj. 


uncertain moth, «. 

Eniom. : A British Night-moth, Caradrina 
alsines . The fore wings brown, with a slightly 
reddish tinge ; the hind wings whitish, ochre- 
oue. The larva, which is grayish with lateral 
streaks feeds on dock, chickweed, plantain, 
&c. 


• tinker-tain, v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng, 
certain.] To make uncertain. 

“ The diversity of season* are aot so uncertained hy 
the saa and moon alone, who always keep oue and the 
same coarse, hut that the stare have also their work- 
ing thereiu. — Raleigh : Mist. World, hk. t, ch. L 

iin-^er -taln-ly, * un eer-taine-ly, adv. 
[Eng uncertain ; -ly.] 

1. In an uncertain manner; not certainly, 
not surely. 

2. Not distinctly ; not so as to convey cer- 
tain knowledge ; ambiguously, equivocally. 

“ Her* she fold* ap the tenoar of her woe. 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainty.* 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucreee, 1,811. 

3. Not confidently. 

“The prieste . . . maate n cedes wander wneer- 
tatnrly. —Jewel: Defence of the Apologle, p. 162. 

s. [Eng. uncertain; -ty.] 

L. The quality or state of being uncertain ; 
the state of not being certainly known ; ab- 
sence of certain knowledge ; doubtfulness : as, 
the uncertainty of a result, the uncertainty of 
the dnration of life. 

2. The quality or state of being in doubt ; a 
•tate in which one does not know certainly 
what to do or think ; a state of donbt or 
hesitation ; dubiety. 

“OurladUaa wer* greatly agitated ia this state of 
uncertainty.*— Cook : first Voyage, bk. ii., ch. ii. 

3. Something not certainly and exactly 


known ; something not determined, settled, 
or established ; a contingency. 

" Uatl! f know this sure uncertainty 
ru eater tain the ottered fallacy." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors, 1L l 
If Void for uncertainty : 

Law: A phrase used when the words of a 
deed are so vague that they connot be acted 
npou, as when one bequeaths all his personal 
pro;*erty to one of his sons without indicating 
which. 

tin-9er-tlf -I-cat-2d, a. [Pref. im-(l), and 

Eng. certificated.] Not having obtained a 
certificate : as, an uncerlificated bankrupt or 
teacher. 

* un-^er'-tl-f ied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
certified.] Not certified ; having no certificate ; 

* uncertificated. 

“ The mercy of the legislatare in favour of ex-insol- 
veat debtors Is oever extended to uncertified b&ak- 
rupt* takea In e xecutlou." — Smollett: L. Greases, 
ch. xx. 


* un-^css'-ant, * tin- cess aunto, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), aud Eng, cessant.] Not ceasing; in- 
cessant ; unceasing. 

"His unoessant praying ex tempore ."— Camden : 
Hist. Q. Elizabeth. 

* iln-^ess’-ant-ly, * un-cess-aunte-lye, 

adv. [Eng* uncessant; - ly .] Without cessa- 
tion ; without ceasing ; incessantly. 

“Out third rule must be to redouhle our strokes 
uncessantly."—Bp. Ball : St. Paul's Combat, 

tin^hain, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. chain, 
v.] To set free from a chain, either in a 
literal or a figurative sense ; to let loose. 

M Unchain you r spirits now with epelliag charms." 

Shakesp. ; l Henry VI., v. A 

im-fhained', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 

chained.] 

1. Set free from a chain or chains ; loose ; 
•t liberty. 

2. Not chained, confined, or restrained. 

** Had young Francesca's hand remalaed 
Still by the church • bouds unchained.' 

. Byron : Biege of Corinth, riiL 

* tin-9htil' -lSn&e-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. challengeable.] Not able to be chal- 
lenged or called to account or in question. 
( Scott : St. Honan's Well , ch. xxxii.) 

tin-$h&T -lenged, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
challenged.] Without having been challenged ; 
not called in question ; unquestioned. 

"Never to scfTer Irregularities, evea whea harmless 
lo themselves, to pass unchallenged, lest they acquire 
the force of precede ute."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. t 

iln-5han'-9^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

chancy.] 

1, Unlucky, dangerous. (ScofcA.) 

“We gang-there-out Highland bodies are act un. 
chavry geueratloti when yoa speak to us o' bondage." 
—Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxilt 

2. Inconvenient, unseasonable, unsuitable. 

* tin^hange-a-btt'-I-tjf, s . [Eng. unchange- 
• able ; -ity. \ The quality or state of being 
unchangeable ; unchangeableness. 

tin change -a -ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. changeable.] Not liable to or capable of 
change ; not subject to change or variation ; 
immutable. 

" Bat this men because he contiaaeth ever, hath an 
unchangeable priesthood ."—Hebrews til. St 

ttin 9 hange’-a ble n&ss, s. [Eng. un- 
changeable; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unchangeable ; absence or all tendency 
or liability to change. 

“This unchungeableness of colour I am now to de- 
scribe. Mewton. 


lin-9han£e'-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. unchange- 
able); -ly.] In an unchangeable manner; 
without change or changing ; immutably ; 
without liability to change. 

“These are unchangeably what they are.”— Seeker: 
Sermons, voL iL, ser. 28. 


tin changed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
changed.] 

1. Not changed or altered. 


m lift I t uu A VCQ 


Scott : Marmion, iv. St 

Dismiss thy fear, 

i attentive . 
Drrydm. (Todd.) 


• 2. Unchangeable. 

“ Dismiss thy , 

And heaven's unchanged decrees attentive hear 


tin-^hang'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


changing.] Not changing; not undergoing 
change or alteration. 

" Thy face is, visor-like, unchanging , 

Made impudent with use of evil deeds.” 

Shakesp. : & Henry VI., 1. 4. 

un^han^-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. unchanging; 
•ly.] In an unchanging manner. 

"There's a beauty, for ever unchangingly bright, 

Like the loog sunoy lapse of a summer s day * light." 

Moors : Light of the Harem. 

* tin -9htip'- lain, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. chaplain.] To dismiss from or deprive 
of a chaphnncy. ( Fuller : Worthies , i. 312.) 

* tin-9harge' (1), v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
charge, v.] 

1. To free from a charge or load ; to unload, 

"There theschlp should beunchargidf’—IVycliffei 

Dedie sx i. ■ 

2. To make no criminal charge or accusa- 
tion in connection with ; to acquit of blame. 

" Eveu his mother shall uncharge the practice, 

Aod call it accldeut," MaAresp. .• Hamlet , iv. 7. 

tin - 9harged', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
charged.] 

1. Not charged ; not loaded, as a rifle. 

• 2. Unassailed. 

" Descend and opea your uncharged ports." 

Shakesp.; Timor of Athens, v. A 

tin^htixM-ta-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. charitable'.] 

1. Not charitable ; not harmonizing with 
the great law of Christiau love ; harsh, cen- 
eorious ; severe in judging. 

" Her uncharitable acts, I trust, 

And harsh oakinduesses are all forgiven." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vi 

2. Not charitable; not disposed to alms- 
giving. 

" atone-hearted men, wncflariCaNs, 

Passe carelesse by the poore." 

Browne : Britannias Pastorals , L 4. 

tin-9htir'-i-ta-ble~nSs8 > *. [Eng. unchari- 
table; -n«a.] The quality or state of being 
uncharitable ; the absence of charity, either 
in ita wider sense of Christian love or In its 
more restricted one of almsgiving. 

"What virtue, beyond this, cao there be foaod ol 
▼ala* sufficient to cover the sin of uncharitableness t " 
—Atterbury : Sermons, voL l, ser. 8. 

tin-9btir-I-ta-bl^, adv. [Eng. uncharit- 
able); -ly.] In an uncharitable manner; 
harshly, censoriously. 

“ Uncharitably with me have you dealt" 

Shaketp. : Richard III., i. A 

* tin-qhtir'-I-t^, * nn char-l-tie, a. [Pref. 

1*71- (1), and Eng. clarify.] Want of charity ; 
nn charitableness ; harshness or severity of 
judgment. 

“ His religion was caught yet hla act was good ; tbs 
priest* aud Lerites religion good, their uncharitie ill.' 
—Bp. Hall : Contempt ; Pool of Bethesda. 

*tin- 9 harm\ t?.f. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
charm, v.] To dissolve the spell produced by 
a charm ; to release from the effect or power 
of some fascination or charm ; to disenchant. 

" Stay, 1 am uncharmed 

.Beaum. & Flet. : The Captain, ill t 

* tin- 9 harm -Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
charming.] Not charming ; no longer able to 
charm, 

" Old, uncharming Catherine was remov'd." 

Dryden : Bind d Panther, ilL 

* tin-^har'-n^l, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
charnel.] To bring from the charnel-house 
or the grave ; to raise ; to call up. 

" Whom would'tt thoa 

Uncharnel I ” Byron : Manfred, It 4, 

tin~9har'-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
chary.] Not chary, not frugal, not careful, 
heedless. 

"1 have said too much onto a hen« of stone 
And laid mine houour too unchary out." 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Eight, ill. 4. 

tin-chaste, "un-chast, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. chaste.] Not chaste, not continent, 
lewd, licentions. 

’* Fair a* the #oul It carries, and unchoif oever." 

Beaum. & Piet. : faithful Shepherdess, L 

tin- 9 haate'-ly, * un chaat-ly, adv. [Eng. 
unchaste; dy.] In an unchaste manner; 
lewdly, licentiously. 

" A sin of that tuddeu activity, as to be already 
committed when no more is done, but only look'd 
unchastsly."— MUton : Doctrine of Disorce, it 18. 

tin- 9 hast'- 9 ned (< silent), a. [Pref. nn- (IX 
and Eng. chastened.] Not chastened. 

" Unchasten'd and un wrought miads." — MiUoni 
Church Government, hk. it, ch. IlL 


f&te, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p$t» 
or, wore, wol £ work, wh6, sin ; mate, ctib, care, volte, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian* », os = e ; ey = a ; qu =kw. 
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1 im-£haste'~ ness, * un-chaste-nes, «. 

[Eng. unchaste ; -?wss.] Unchustity, inconfci- 

nence. 

" No sinister suspicion ejther couetousoes or of un- 
eft eyth#r of flatten* or of crueltle."— Wyctiffe 

Timothy v. 

•iin^hSs-tis'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un-(l), and 
Eng. chastisable .*] Not aMe to be chastised ; 
unfit or undeserving to bo chastised. 

“ Unchastiseable In tho*e Judicial court*."— if iff on : 
Telrachordon. 


Cm ^has ti^ed , a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
chastised.] 

1. Not chastised, not punished. 

“ Oh 1 had'tt then left me unchaitised. 

Thy precept f had still deapbed." 

Oowper: 0 Iney Hymns, xxxvL 

• 2. Not profited by chastisement. 


bn 9 h&s'-ti-tft * nn-chas-ty-te,-s. [Pref. 
«n- (1), and Eug. chastity .] Want of chastity ; 
lewdness, incontinence ; unlawful indulgence 
of the sexual appetite. 

“ They h*ue In confession*, made k ingee wire* and 
daughter*, to make vowe* of KncAatfyt* unto the in. “ 
—Bale : Apology, foi 142. 


4 tin~9h&ck'-a'ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. checkable.] Incapable of being checked 
or examined. (North : Ufs of Lord Guilford, 
ii. 285). 


iin~9h$cked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eug. 
checked.] ✓ 


1. Not checked, restrained, hindered, or 
repressed ; unrestrained. 


• 2 . 


But apt the mlod or fancy 1* to rore 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving 1* noeacL" 

Milton: P. L.,viJ 1.182. 

Uncontradicted. 


“ Yet it Uvea there uncAsct'd, that Aotonlo hath a 
*hlp of rich lading wreck'd ou the narrow tea*."— 
Shaketp. ; Merchant q f Venice, iiL L 

3. Not checked or examined. 


* dn-$heer'-ful t a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cheerful.] 

1. Not cheerful, joyless, cheerless, dismal. 

" Io rain I rail at Opportunity, 

At time, at Tarquin, aud uncheerful night" 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrcce, 1,024. 

2. Not cheerful, ready, or willing ; grudging. 

M It muit oot be oomtrainod, uncheerful obedlaace." 
—Leighton: Com. on 1 Pet. HL 


Iln-^heer'-ful-ness, * nn- cheer© -fhl- 

nesse, a [Pref. un- (1), and- Eng. cheerful- 
ness.] The absence of cheerfulness ; depres- 
sion of spirits ; cheerlessness, sadness. 

" Away with thie earthly uncheerfulncste.” — Rp. 
Ball: Art of Divine Mediation, ch. xxix. (Richardson.) 


4 iin^heer'-jf, o. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
cheery.] Not cheery, cheerless, dismal, dull. 

" The uncheery hoars which perpetually overtake 
us ." — Sterne : Sermons, voL L. ser. 2 . 


dn-^bewed' (ew as 6), 4 un^hawed, o. 

[Pret un- (1), and Eng. chewed.] Not chewed, 
not masticated. 

"He fills his famish’d maw, hi* moath ran* o’er 

With unchew’d morsels, while he chorns the gore.” 
Dryden : Virgil; .Eneid x. 1.025. 

• ttxt-^hlld', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

child.] 

1. To bereave of children ; to make childless. 

" Though io thi* city he 
" Hath widow'd and unchilded many a on*.” 

Shakes p. : Coriolanuj, T. 6. 

2. Tn divest of the character of a child or 
children. 

"They do wilfoily unchild themoelve*, aod change 
nstural affootlon for violeat"— Bp. Ball; Confemp£; 
Of Samson's Marriage. 

* dn 9 hild isb, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
childish.] From its derivation the word ehould 
mean, not having the characteristics of a child ; 
but In the only known example it appeara = 
not fit for children. ()Vebbe: Eng. Poetrie, 
p. 45.) 


* dn-9hUled', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
chilled.] Not chilled ; not cooled, or destitute 
•3f or deprived of warmth or heat. 

“ Unbent by wind*, unchilld hy snows.” 

Byron : Biaour. 

• iin-chx-rot'-o-nlze, v.t. [Pref. un- (2); 
Gr. x«ipoToiua (cheirotonia) = voting, suffrage : 
X«£p ( cheir ) — the hand, and ret wo (teinfi) = 
to stretch.] To depose, deprive, or reject by 
a vote. 

" As If Josephus upon that of Samuel— they have 
not rejected thee, hat they have rejected m* that I 
should oot reigo over theio— had not said of the 


people thatthey uncAlrofontfd or unvoted Qod of the 
kingdom. Now If they unchlrotonizd or unvoted Qod* 
of the kingdom, theu they had chirotouia’d or voted 
Mm to the kingdom ."— Barrington : Oceana, p. 253. 

4 un-cbiv'-al-roiis, a . [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. c^twoZrotw.] Not chivalrous ; not ac- 
cording to the rules of chivalry ; wanting in 
chivalry or honour. 

"So thankless, oold-hearted, unchlvalrotut, unfor- 
giving,"— C. Bronti: VUlette, ch. xxxv. 

* un-chSl'-er-ic, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
choleric.] Eveu-tempcred. (Carlyle : Sartor 
Resartus, bk. ii., ch. iv.) 

im^hd^-en, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
chosen.] 

1. Not chosen or predestinated ; rejected. 

“ And that Query man 1* either chooco o runehoten. 

. . . And yf we bee of the uncAwen sort*, oo good 
dede e«o auall vs."— Sir T. More: Workes, p. 27 A 

2. Not chosen or adopted voluntarily. 

“Beguile 

A *oMtude, unchosen, a upro leas'd." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vil 

* tin^hrist'-^n (t silent), v.t . [Pref. im-(2), 
and Eng. christen.] 

1. To unbaptise ; to undo the ecclesiastical 
offices of baptism of ; to annul the baptism of. 

"To constrain him further wore to unchristim him, 
to noman him."— Milton: Divorce, hk. 1L, eh. xxiL 

2. To render unchristian ; to deprive of 
sanctity. 

" But thi* king . . . hath a* it were, oohallow’d 
end unchrittend the very duty of prayer itself."— 
Milton Eikonoklastes, f 1, 

iin-chrlst'-^ned (t eilent), a. [Pref. wn-(l), 
and Eng. cftmfe/iid.] Not christened; not 
baptised. 

“ Those iron clasp*, that Iroo band. 

Would oot yield to unchristened hand," 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, lit 2. 

tin-chrfst'-i-an, • nn-chris-tene, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. cftriMian.] 

1. Not Christian ; not belonging to the 
Christian religion ; heathen or infidel. 

** And ere that falthlew truce was broke 
Which freed her from the unchristia n yoke." 

Byron’: Siege of Corinth, 2. 

2. Inconsistent with the laws or spirit of 
Christianity ; unchristianly. 

“ He had, from hi* youth up. been at war with the 
Noaoooformltta, and had repeatedly assailed them 
with unjust and unchristian asperity." — Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch, vllL 

unchrlstian-like, a. Unchristianly ; 
like the conduct of a person who la not a 
Christian. 

* tin-chrfst'-I-au, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. Christian.] To deprive of Christianity ; 
to make unchristianly. 

" AtbeUm is a <io that doth not only wncArfrfton 
bot oumao a person that is guilty of It. — South, 

tln-chrlst l-an-ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. christianize.] To turn away from 
Christianity ; to cause to abandon the 
Christian faith or to degenerate from the be- 
lief and professinn of Christianity. 

* un-chrlstM-an -ljf, a . k adv. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. christianly.] 

A. As adj. : Like the conduct of a person 
who is not a Christian ; contrary to the laws 
or spirit of Christianity; unbecorrtiag a 
Christian. 

" A most minntural and unchristianly yok*."— 
Milton : Of Divorce, hk. 1L, ch. xx. 

B. As adv. : In an unchristian manner ; in 
a manner contrary to the laws or spirit of 
Christianity. 

“They behaued themeeiae* most unchristianly to- 
ward their brethren."— Bockluyt ; Voyages, iL 80». 

* mi-chrfst' i-an-nSss, s. [Eng. unchris- 
tian; - ness. ] The quality or state of being 
unchristian ; contrariety to the spirit of 
Christianity ; absence of Christian spirit in 
the conduct. 

" The u neh rist ian ness of those deatala might arise 
from a dlepleaiure to eee me prefer tty own divine*." 
— Ring Charles : Eikon Basilike. 

* tin-9hUT9h', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
cAurc/t.] 

]. To deprive of church privileges ; to expel 
from a church ; to excommunicate. 

“ TowucAurcA and nnchrUtlan them that are not of 
their company." — Hals : Discourse of Religion, ch. L 

2. To refuse the name of a church ; to 
refuse or deprive of the character, designa- 
tion, rights, or standing of a church. 

" You say— wo hcrehy unchurch the reformed 
churches abroad." — Water land : Works, x., p. %. 


lin'- 9 i, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. uncus = a hook, » 
barb.] 

Bot. : Hooks of any kind ; specif., hooked 
haira ; hairs curved back at the point, as thosfr- 
on the nuts of Myosotis Lappula. 

s. [Lat] 

1. Roman Antiq. : The twelfth part of any- 
thing ; as, an ounce, as being a twelfth part 
of the as. 

* 2. Math. : A term formerly employed to 
signify the numerical coefficient of any tern* 
of the binomial theorem. 

4 im'-cl-al (o as Sh), a. [Lat. uncialis — be- 
longing to an inch, or to an ounce, from 
uncia = an Inch, on ounce ; O. Fr. onciai.) 
Pertaining to an ounce or inch. (Blount.) 

lin-oi-al (c as sh), a. & a. [Etym. doubt- 
ful ; perhaps the same word as • Uncial, o. ; 
Shipley thinks it may be a corrupt, of Lai. 
(litters) initiates = initial letters. (See also 
extract under A.).] 

Palasography : 

A. As adj. : A term borrowed from the- 
Latin, and applied to Greek writing of the 
larger type to distinguish it from that written 
entirely In smaller characters. Uncials differ 
from the older capitals in beiDg composed of 

rrpcDTON k 

(jrpwrbv *cat w aw.) 

OREEK UNCIAL WR1TINO. 

curved Instead of straight linee, giving » 
rounded appearance to the letters, and allow- 
ing of their being written with greater rapidity. 
The oldest Greek uncial M3, in existence is- 
probably a fragment of the Iliad (bk. xviii.), 
found In a tomb near JMonfalat (Egypt), and 
now in the British Museum. Uncial Greek 
writing began to decline about the end of the 
sixth century, and died out altogether early 

Tl STeOT>pOR1 SG>OKIcX 

(lit temp&ris bona.) 

LATIN UNdAL WBITINO. 

in the tenth century. Latin uncial writing 
(of which the oldest examples now in exiet- 
ence are assigned to the fourth century) was 
in common use till the eighth century, hut 
was employed still later for special purposes. 

" St. Joromo’* often quoted words, ‘ uncial ib us. jt 
vulgo xlunt Utterls,’ iu his preface to the book of 
Job, have oevor been exptaiaed. Of the charecter 
referred to as * uncial * there is no douht, hut the de- 
rivation of th* ten a U unknown."— Encyc. Brit. <*d. 
2th). xvilL 145. (Note l.J 

B. As rubsl. : An uncial letter. [A.] 

" In Latla m&Jusoale writing there exist both 
oapiUl* and wnclaf*. each class distlact. la Oreek. 
IM8. pure capital letter- writiog was never employed 
(except oocaslooally for ornameutal titles at * lat* 
Unjef ''— Encyc Brit, (ed 2th), xvilL 145. 

% Half-uncial: 

Palasography: A style of writing partaking 
of the diameter both of the cursive and 
uncial, and apparently fonniDg a transition 

U2>.coqWA<n JJRlooollCRO 

(Quamquam primo libro.) 

LATIN BALF-UNCIAL WRITING. 

from the earlier to the later style. It ap- 
peared about the end of the fifth, and died 
out about the end of the seventh century. 

“We havo • series of wsa., dating from the ead of 
the 6th oeutury which are clawed as exemulee of half- 
uncial writiog.' —Aneyc. Brit. (cd. 2th), xvliL 16S. 

Tf Used also substontively : 

" The text is la very exactly formed half-uncials.'‘— 
Encyc. Brit, (ed vth), xviii. 159. 

* adv. [Lat.] Ounce by ounce. 

lin' - 9 l-form, a. [Lat. uncus = 11 hook, and 
/omia=fonn.] Having a hooked or curved 
form ; hook-like. [Eookep.j 

unciform-bone, a. 

Anal . : The interior bone of the second row 
of carpal bones. It is aub-triangular in shape, 
ia readily distinguished by the large hook-like 
process pnyecting forwards and slightly out- 
wards on its anterior snrface ; it serves for the 
attachment of the annular ligaments and the 
muscles of the little finger. The uncifonn- 
bone articulates with the os magnum, the 
semi-lunar, cuneiform, and fourth and fifth 
metacarpal bones. 


WH, b 6 $; ptfilt, jlfel; cat, 9 ©U, chorus, 9 hin, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, eyist, ph = t 
•elan, -tian = sh^m. -tion, -sion “ shun; -fion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shh s. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, d^L 
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uncinate-unclean 




unciform-process, «. 

Anatomy: 

1. [Unciform-bone.] 

2. An irregular lamina of bone, projecting 
downwards and backwards from the inferior 
portion of each lateral mass in the ethmoid 
bone. Called also Uncinate-process. 

i in'- 9 l-nat€, tin'- 9 i~nat-£d, a. [Lat. un- 
cinatus, "from uncus = a hook.] 

1. Anal, at Zool Beset with bent apines 
like hooks. (Owen.) 

2. BoL : Hooked at the end like an awn. 
[Hooked, II.] 

nnclnate-process, a. [Unciform-pro- 
cess, 2.J 

* tin- 9 lno'~tured, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cinctured.] Deprived of a cincture ; not wear- 
ing a cincture or girdle. 

“ Sarpodon uw 

Such bavock mad* of bla uncinciur’d frioad*." 

Cowper: Homer; Iliad, xvi. 

tin^I'-nl, a. pL [Lat., pL of uncinus =a 
hook, a barb.] 

Zool. : The name given to the hook-shaped 
teeth on the pleune or lateral tracts of the 
lingual ribbon of the Mollusca. They are 
very numerous in the plant-eating Gastero- 
poda. 

ilnHjtn'-i-tt, f. [Lat. uncinus — a hook, a 
barb ; named from the hooked awn which in 
the fruit becomes hardened.] 

Bot. : A genns of Caricese, cioaely akin to 
Oarex, and agreeing with It in habit Known 
species twenty-nine, chiefly from the southern 
hemisphere. 

* tin- 91 -pher, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
cipher.] To decipher. 

" A letter In ciphers . . . now unciphered.*— Rush- 
worth : Hist. CoU.. pt. lv., voL h, p. 49U 

tin^Jr'-ctim^igfed, a. [Pref. un- 0). and 

Eng. circumcised.] Not circumcised ; henoe, in 
the Bible, not of the Jewish faith or race. 

‘•Who 1 b thts uncircumcised PhllUtlne, that he 
should defy the wmlee of the living God T 1 Samuel 
xvlL as. 

* un ^ir-cum-^i -^lon, s. [Pref. ttn-(I), and 
Eng. circumcision.] 

L Ord, Lang. : The absence or want of cir- 
cumcision. 

“God. thst glvee the law thst * Jew »hall be cir- 
cnmolBod, thereby constitutes uncircumcision on ob- 
liquity. *— Ham mond. 

2. Script. : The unclrcumcised portion of 
the world ; the mass of the Gentile nations. 

“If the uncircumcision keep the righteouioess of 
the lewe, shall oot hi* uncircumcision be counted for 
circumcision t Roman* it 2*. 

* tin-^ir'-ciim-scribed, a. [Pref. wit- (1), and 
Eng. drcuinscribed.] Not circumscribed ; not 
bounded or limited. 

" As vat uncircumscrib'd the regal power, 

And wild and vague prerogative remain'd.” 

Thomson : Liberty , Ir. 

* tin 9 ir'-K 3 um-«p 8 ct, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. circumspect.] Not circumspect, not 
cautioos ; incautious, heedless. 

"Could he oot beware^ could he aot bethink him, 
waa he so uncirvumspect t"—Milton : ApoL/or Smee- 
tymnuus. 

* tin- 9 ir'-ctim-spSct-l& adv. [Pref. na- 
il), and Eng. circumspectly.] In an uncircum- 
si>ect manner ; without circumspection, heed- 
lessly. 

“ When they had onee uncircumspectly rrauated 
hym to execute Justyce."— Bole: English Votaries, 
pi 1L 

"tin- 9 ix-ctim-sttin'-tlal, (tl as BH), o. 
[Pref. tm-(l), and Eng. circumstantial.] 

1. Not olrcumafcantial ; not entering into 
minute details. 

2. Not important ; trivial, unimportant. 

"The like particulars, although they seem unctr- 
cumstantia are oft set down in holy scripture." — 
Browne : Vulgar Rrrours, bk. vii. ch. L 

tin-cl-tes, *. [Lat. unc(us) = a hook ; euff. 
-ites.] 

Palceont. : A genus of SpWferidse, from the 
Devonian of Europe. It is allied to Retzia 
(q.v.), but the beak of the ventral valve is 
slightly curved, the foramen disappears early, 
there is no hinge area, and the shell structure 
is impnnetate. * 

* tin^It'-^, v.L [Prefc un- (2), and Eng. city.] 


To deprive of the status or privileges of a 
city. 

" Sold# woold have had it uncitied because ua- 
hl*hoi>ed lo our civil wars.”— Fuller : Worthies; 
Gloucester, L MS. 

iin^Iv'-H, *un-clv-ill, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. citrtl.] 

* 1. Not pertaining to a settled government, 
or settled state of society ; not civiiized. 

" Men cannot on Joy the rights of au uncivil and civil 
state together."— Burke. 

* 2. Rough, uncivilized. (Of persons.) 

"The uncivil kernes of Ireland are la arms." 

Shakesp, : 2 Henry VI., ill i, 

*3. Uncivilized, barbarous, savage. 

" This nacioo for al their uncivil aad rude maner.’ 
— Brende : Quintus Curtius, foL 23. 

* 4. Improper, unusual, extraordinary. 

"With midnight matlos, at uncivil hours." 

Vryden : Hind It Panther, 111. 1,010. 

5. Impolite, discourteous, ill-mannered. 
(Applied to persons, speech, or conduct) 

" It waa known all over the town thet uncivil things 
had been said of the military profesaloo in the House 
o! Oommous."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xxtiL 

tin-^Iv'-II-Ized, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
civilised. ] 

1. Not civilized ; not reclaimed from savage 
life or manners ; barbarous. 

" These uncivilized people caring for little else than 
what Is oeoeasary. "—Dampier ; Voyages {an. I6S1). 

* 2. Coarse, rode, Indecent 

“ Several, who have beeo polished la France, make 
use of the most cotirse, uncivilized wordi in our lan- 
guage. "—A ddison. 

tin-^Jv'-U-l^, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

* civilly.] In an nncivil manner; discour- 
teously, Impolitely, rudely. 

I follow’d him too ©lose: 

And to say truth, somowhot uncivilly, npoa a root" 
Dryden : King Arthur, L t. 

tin-clScT (I), a. & pret. o/v. [Unclothe.] 

tin-cltid' (2), * nn-klad, a. [Pref. un- (1\ 
and Eog. dad.] Not clad, not clothed. 

“ He was ashamed to approcho aygh to it bejruge in 
so symplo a state and unklad.“—j3ir T. Elyot: The 
Goet mour, bk. fci. 

tin -claimed', a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 
claimed.] Not claimed, not demanded ; not 
called for. 

" No peaceful desert yet unclaimed by Spain." 

Johnson: London. 

unclaimed-money, *. Money result- 
ing from suits in Chancery or at Commoa 
Law. The rightful owners, having either 
died or disappeared, the money remains in 
the care of the Court. Lists of namea of 
those entitled to such monies are published 
from time to time by private firms who devote 
themselves to such business. (English.) 

tin-cltir'-I-fied, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
clarified.] Not clarified ; not made clear or 
purified. 

" On* ounce of whey undariflsd ; one ounce of oil of 
vitriol, make no apparent alteration."— Bacon: Phyt. 
Remains. 

un-clasp’, v.t. & t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

clasp.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To unfasten the clasp of; to open, as a 
thing fastened with, or as with a clasp. (Lit. 
& Jig.) 

" Thou know'st oo lew but all ; 1 have unclasp'd 
To thee the book eveu of my secret soul.* 

Shakesp. ; Twelfth Right, L 4. 

1 2. To disclose, to reveal, to lay open. 

" In her bosom 111 unclasp my heart." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, L L 

* B. Intrans. :. To let go the hands. 
(Shakesp. : Pericles, ii. 8.) 

* tin-class'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1\ end 
Eng. classdbie.] Incapable of being classed or 
classified ; not admitting of classification. 

t tin-clkss'-Ic, t tin-cltiss'-Io-al, a. [Pref. 
un- (I), and Eng, classic , classical] 

1. Not classical ; not resembling the com- 
positions of the classical authors. 

“ Angel of dolaess, seat to scatter round 
Hsr magic k charm* o’er all u-ndassick groond." 

Pope : Dundad. iii. *58. 

2. Not confined to or including the classics. 
"An edocatlon totally unclassicaL"— Knox: Liberal 

Education, f 7. 

* tin-cl&ss'-ic-al-ljf, adv. [Eng. undassical ; 
-ly.] Not In a classical manner; not iu the 
manner of the classical anthors. 


uiV-cle, s. [Fr. oncle, from Lat. avunmlum, 
accus. of avunculus — a mother’s brother, 
]>rop.= little grandfather, l>eing a double 
dimin. from avus = a grandfather; Ger. onkel] 

1. Lit. : The brother of one’s father or 
mother ; the husband of one’s aunt 

2. Fig. : A pawnbroker. (Slang.) 

“ Uncles, rich ai three goldeo balli 
From taking pledges of nations" 

Hood : bins KUmansegg. 

U According to Brewer, Uncle In this sense 
is a pun on the Latin word uncus = a hook, 
which pawnbrokers employed to lift articles 
pawned before spouts were adopted. This, 
however, is rendered doubtful by the fact that 
in French slang ma tante (= my aunt) has s 
similar meaning. The probable allusion is to 
a mythical rich relative. 


Uncle Sam, s. The jocular or cant name 
of the United States government, used as 
John Ball is with respect to England. It 1 b 
supposed to be a jocular extension of the 
letters U.S. (United states), printed oratamped 
on the government property. 


tin - clean', * nn - clean©, * un - clone, a. 

[Pref. un- (I), and Eng. clean.] 

I, Ordinary Language: 

1. Not clean ; foul, dirty, filthy, 

" Whoto will hl> h»ndoa Hina, 

The! muit be the more enclene." 

Gower : 0. A., U. 

2. Morally foul or impure; wicked, evil; 
hence, lewd, unchaste. 


,a Let them *11 encircle hlu> about, 

And, falry.llke too, piueh tha unclean kuight." 

Shakesp.: Merry Wives of Windsor, lv. A 

IL Comparative Religions: 


1. Ethnicism: In every ceremonial faith 
which exists or has existed, distinction exists 
between what is ceremonially clean and un- 
clean. Food cooked by a Sudra or by an out- 
cast is unclean to the Brahmin, and it is at 
the peril of his caste if he eat it. He must 
also avoid unclean persona, as the Pariah, the 
Mahar, and other outcasts. 

2. Judaism : Both things on the one hand, 
and persons or beings on tha other, might be 
ceremonially unclean. Regarding things, there 
were on clean places (Lev. xiv. 40), but the 
word unclean was especially applied to Cer- 
tain articles of food, as the flesh of animals 
which had died of disease, or been strangled 
by man, or killed by beasts or birds of piey, 
certain animals in all circumstances [Un- 
clean-animals], and blood. (Lev. v. 2, 3; 
xi. 40, 41 ; xvil. 10-16; Acts xv. 29.) Regard- 
ing persons, one might be made unclean by 
touching the carcase of an unclean animal 
of any kind (I^ev. v. 2 ; xi. 26), In some 
cases this ceremonial defilement was but tem- 
porary, continuing only till the evening (xi. 
25-28, &c.). Washing the clothes waa often an 
essential step towards the removal of the 
Impurity. A woman giving birth to a man- 
child wa« nn clean for seven days (xii. 2), and 
to a female child for fourteen days (xii. 5), 
the period of uncleanness being much shorter 
than that of hex purification (xii. 4, 6X The 
leper waa unclean till the priest pronounced 
that his loathsome malady was at an end. 
(Lev. xiii. 1-59.) [Unclean Spirit.] 

3. Christianity : Jesus swept away the doc- 
trine that the eating of certiio articles of 
food, deemed ceremonially impure, involved 
sin, by his sweeping declaration : “Not that 
which goeth into the mouth deflleth a man, 
but that which cometh out of the mouth, this 
deflleth a man " (Matt. xv. II ; cf, also 12-20 ; 
Mark vil. 18) ; and with regard to persons, 
St. Peter, after the vision of the sheet let 
down, would no longer call any man common 
or unclean (Acts x. 28). 


unclean-animals, e. pi. 

Jewish Antiq. : Certain animals which were 
regarded as ceremonially unclean, and not 
therefore to be eaten. ‘ Most animals that 
“ chew the cud ’* might be eaten, with the ex- 
ception of the camel, the coney [Hyrax], the 
hsre, and the awlue, only the first of which 
la a true ruminant. A number of birds— 
the “ eagle, ” the “oastfrage,” the “vulture,’* 
the “kite," &c.— were to be deemed unclean 
and abominable. Much difficulty arises 
in Identifying some of the birds referred 
to ; bat one broad fact is undoubted— that 
the Raptures were deemed ceremonially im- 
pure, while most of the grain-feeding birds 
were alio wed as articles of food. U nclean fishes 
were those which had not fins or scales. 
With the exception of what would now be 


late, ftit, fare, Qinldst, what, fall, father ; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or. wore, W9l£ work, whd, a6n; mute, etih, cure, ignite, cur, rtile, All; try, Syrian. *9,00 = 0; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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wiled the Leaping Orthoptera— locusts, grass- 
hoppers, Ac. — moat inaecta were unclean, as 
were most creeping things, from vertebrate 
reptiles to molluscous snails. Not merely 
-were the unclean animals to be rejected as 
articles of food, their carcaaea were to be 
avoided, as the individual touching them 
would be unclean (Lev. xi. 1-47). Apart from 
the ceremonial law, the fleah of the prohibited 
animals was generally leas wholesome than 
that of thnae allowed. 

unclean-spirit, a. 

New Test. : A demon, a wicked apirit, aeiz- 
ing on and acting through meu (Matt x. 1 ; 
Mark 1. 27, iii. BO; v. 33, vi. 7; Luke iv. 30; 
Acts v. 10, viii. 7 ; Rev. xvi. 13). [Possession, 
II. 8, Possession-theory.) 

# un-olean'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0); Eng. 
clean, v. ; -able. ] Not capable of being cleaned. 

tiu-clSan'-H-ness, 0 un-clean-ll-nes, *. 

[Eng. uncleanly ; -nest.] The quality or state 
of being uncleanly ; waot of cleanliness ; fil- 
thiness. 

, "Thl* profane liberty And undeanlinest the arch- 
hiahop resolved to reform."— Clarendon. 

fin-clSan'-l^, *nn-clen-ly, a. (Pref. un- 
(IX and Eng. cleanly, a.] 

1, Not cleanly ; filthy, foul, dirty, unclean. 

M The uncleanly caronra of a slanRht*r-hou*e." 

Shakesp.: King John. iv. S. 

2. Not cleanly fn a moral sense ; Indecent, 
enchaste, lewd. 

Exhibiting onto them shewe* to gaze opoo and urw 
o lenly player*."— Udal: Actea xil. 

fin -olean'- ness, • vn-clen-nes, *un- 
olon-ncsse, «. [Eng. unclean; -ness.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The quality or state of being unclean ; 
foulness, filthiness. 

“In 8t Oiles 1 * I understood that rooet of the vilest 
and most mlserahle house* of unclaannu* were.*— 
6 r aunt : Bill* qf Mortality. 

2. Moral Imparity ; defilement by ala ; 
lewdness, nbaceoity. 

"Ood hath not called us unto undeann***, hut unto 
bolinea*.’— 1 Thessalonian* iv. 7. 

II. Compar. Rellg. : Want of ritual or cere- 
monial pnrity ; ceremonial defilement or pol- 
lution. [Unclean, 11.] 

* fin -clear', *un-clere, o. (Pref. un- (1). 
and Eng. clear, a.) 

1. Not bright or clear ; dark, obscure. 

2. Not free from obscurity, doubt, or un- 
certainty. 

•Mo undmr and douhtful thing* be not pertlna- 
dou*."— Leighton : On l Peter ili. 

(in -cleared', a. (Pref. itn- (1), and Eng. 
cleared.] 

1. Not cleared, as land overgrown with 
weeds. 

“Which 1* more than can be a&ld of any other un- 
cleared country."— Coo* .* Firtt Voyage, hk. 1., ch. v. 

2. Not cleared; not vindicated in character; 
not freed from imputations or charges hang- 
ing over one. 

* fin-clear -nSss, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
clearness.) Obscurity, want of clearness, an- 
tiquity. 

“This of view reeta upon on error." — 

IT. Robertson Smith : Old Teat, in Jewish Church 
p. 146. 

■fin-cUmph', v.t. or L [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. clench.) To open or force open, a 8 the 
clenched hand. 

“ The hero so hi* enterpriz* recall*; 

HU fl*t unclenches, and the weapon fall*." 

6art\ : Dispensary, r. 

fin-clcr'-Ical, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
clerical.] Not clerical ; not befitting or be- 
coming the clergy. 

u Many clergymen are *eeu to take delight In 
unclerical occupation*.”— Knox: Winter Opening*, 
even. 13. 

•tin- clerk- like (er as ar), a. [Pref. un- 
(1) ; Eng. clerk, and -like.) Unbefitting a clerk, 
clergyman, or educated man ; unclerteai, 

“Biulua and Baron l us pretend the text to be cor- 
rupted, and go to mend It by *uch an emendation a* 
la a plain contradiction to the acute, and that to un- 
clerklike, viz., by patting In two word*, and leaving 
out on*.’ —Bp. Taylor : Liberty qf Prophesying, J a 

t fin' -cle-shlp ? s. [Eng. unde; - ship .] The 
state nr condition of an uncle ; the relation of 
an tmole. 

M Undeship there lo family circle* follow* the e at- 
torn of Brittany." — Athtncrum, Feb. 1®, 1884, p. 318. 


0 fin-clew' (ew as 6), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. clew.] To unwind, to an ravel ; hence, 
to leave bare, to ruia. 

“ ff 1 should pay you for *t a* *ti« extolled, 

It would uncle to me quit*.” 

Shakes p. : Timon qf Athena, 1. 1. 

# fin -clinch', v.t. [Pref. itn- (2), and Eng. 
clinch.] To unclench (q.v.X 

• un-cllng\ v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. ding.] 
To cease from clinging, adhering, entwining, 
embracing, or the like. 

‘•Which perbep* will never uncling, without the 
strong abstersive of some heroic magistrete."— Mil- 
ton: Tetruchordon. 

fin-clipped', *nn-cllped, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), aod Eng. clipped.) Not clipped ; not cut ; 
not diminished by clipping. 

" Cllped and uncliptd money will always huy ao 
e^oel quantity of anything else." — Lock * ; Considera- 
tion* on Money. 

fin-cloak’, v.t . A L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
cloak, v.j 

A. Trans. : To deprive of a cloak. 

B. Intrant. : To take off one's cloak. 


• un cloath, v.t. (Unclothe.) 


un-olSg', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. clog.) 
To remove a clog from ; to free from a clog or 
that which clogs, encumbers, or obatructa; 
to disencumber, to free. 


** It would unclog my heart 
Of what lit* heavy to -t” 

Shakesp. .* Coriclanus, Iv. 3. 


# fin-olois'-ter, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
cloister.) To remove or release from a cloister 
or from confinement ; to aet at liberty. 

“ Why did not I, uncloisterd from the womb. 

Take my next lodgiog lu a tomb T " Norris. 


fin-cloje', v.t. & i. (Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
close, v.] 

A. Transitive: 


L To open. 

” Hi* enutlou* dame, la bower alone. 
Dreaded her castle to unclose." 

Scott : Marmion, ill. 1 

2. To disclose ; to lay open ; to raveaL 
B. Intrant. : To open. 

“With quicker *pread each heart undosetf 

Moore : Light qf the Harem. 


0 fin-close', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. close , a.) 
Unreserved, babbling, chattering. 


“ Knoweo design* are dangerous to act. 

And th* unclose chief did never noble fact." 

Sylvester : The Captain «, 1,076. 


(in closed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. closed.) 

1. Not closed or ahnt ; open. 

" Fall’a Huaan lie*, hi* undossd eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, ’ 

Byron : The (Haour . 

2. Not ahut in or separated by enclosures ; 
nnencloaed. 


“ A great vyllsge on the eee *yde enclosed . "— Berner i : 
Froissart ; Crony cla, vol. L, ch. ccccxxx. 

* 3. Not finished, not concluded. 


1. The Quality or state of being unclouded 
In a material sense ; brightness, clearness. 

“The greatest unclouded nets of tbe eye.”— Boyle : 
Works. L 264. 

2. The state of being unclouded In a mental 
or moral sense. 

* im-cl<STld'-& a. [Pref- un-0), and Eng. 
cloudy.) Not cloudy ; free from clouds ; un- 
clouded. 

" And twinkling orbe be* trow th* undoudy tklea" 
Gay : Rural Sports, i. 

* fin-clov'-cn, a. [PrefL un- (IX and Eng* 
cloven.) Not cloven, not cleft. 

“ My skull 1 * uncloven yet, let me hot kllh* 

. Beaum. ft Met. : The Chance*, it. L 

* fin-oltib'-ba-ble, 0 un-clfib'-a-hle, a* 

[Pref. un- (l),*and Eog. clubbable.) *Not club- 
bable, not sociable. 

“Sir John wju a meet unclu&able man."— John- 
son, In Mad. D’A rblay : Diary, L 4L 

* tin-€lfie', v.t. [Pref. un * (2), and Eng. clue.\ 
To unravel, to unwind. 

” These feeling* wide, let *en»e and truth undue* 
Byron : On the Death qf Mr. Fox. 

0 tin-Olfitjh', v.t. [PrcL un- (2), and Eog. 
clutch, v.) To force open, as something; 
clutched or clenched tightly. 

“ The terror* of tbe Lord could not melt hi* bowel*,. 
unofufcA hi* griping hand."— Decay qf Piety. 

fin'-co, a., adv., & s. [A contract of uncouth 
(q.v.). (ScofcA.)] 

A. As adj. : Strange, Immense, great, much,, 
uncommon. 

“They had carried him in hi* *a*y chair up to the- 

S een before the auld castle, to be out of the way of' 
lis unco spectacle. -Scott .' Guy Mannering, ch. xlii. 

B. As adv. : Very, remarkably : as, unco glad. 

C. As substantive ; 

1. Something new, strange, extraordinary,, 
or prodigious. 

“ Bach tell* the unco that he sees or hear*." 

Burns t Cotter * Saturday Mights 

2. A strange person ; a stranger. 

• fin Qoa9h\ v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng.. 
coach.) To detach or loose from a coach or 
other vehicle. 

“ These (here arriv’d) the mule* uneoacht.'' 

Chapman : Homer ; Odyssey vi. 

* fin- 60 -&ct'-$d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng.. 
coacted .] Not driven together ; compelled, 
strained, or forced. 

" All homogeneall, simple, single, pure, previous, 
uokuotted, uncoacled."— More : Song qf the Soul. (To 
th# Reader.) 

fin-oSck', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. cock, v.) 
L To let down the cock of, as of a fowling- 
piece. 

2. To open or spread out from a cock or- 
heap, as hay. 

fin-cSf -fined, a. [Pref. un- (IX and En g- 
coffined.) Not provided with a coffin ; riot- 
laid in a coffin. 


tin-clo^he', * un cloatb, v.t. [Pref, un- (2), 
and Eng. clothe .] 

1. Lit. : To remove the cloth ea from ; to 
dlveat of clothes; to make naked; to atrip 
of the clothes. 

•• Th aiine knyghti* of the loatlsa . . . undothiden 
him and dLden ubcat him a reed mantel."— Wy cliff* : 
Matthew xxvii. 

* 2. Fig. : To divest, to free. 

“To uncloath themselves of the cover* of reason, or 
modesty."—^ Taylor : Sermon*, voi. t, *er. 23. 

fin -clothed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

clothed,] 

L Not clothed ; not having clothes on. 

“The women labour in the field*, and are qoit* «rw 
clothed. ' — Darwin t Descent qf Man (ed. 2nd), ch. xix. 

2. Stripped of clothing. 

“ Unclothed to the shoulder It wave* them on $ 

Thu* in the fight is he ever known." 

Byron : Siege qf Corinth, xxvt 

• fin-cl^fid', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
cloud.] To clear away the clouds from; to 
free from obscurity, gloom, duinesa, sadness, 
or the like. 

“ Whfjee breath can *till the wind*. 

Uncloud the sun." Beaum. * Met. : Philaster, lv. 

fin clrifid-fid, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
clouded.] Not clouded ; nnt obscured by 
clouds ; free from gloom ; clear, bright. 

“ Th* Stndouded skies of Perlstan." 

Moore : Paradise ft the Peri. 

fin-ol^fid'-Sd-nSss, a [Eng. unclouded; 
-ness.] 


“ Seemed all on fire that chapel proud. 

Where Koslln's chiefs uncofflned lie.’’ 

Scott s Lay of the Lust Minstrel, vi. 24. 

# tin-cSfe'-It-a ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. cogitable.] Not capable of being cogi- 
tated or thought of, 

“By meant* vncogitable to man.’ —Sir T, Mo re: 
Workes, p. 83a. 

* fin-coir, v.t. [Pref. wit- (2), and Eng. coif.) 
To take or pull the coif or cap off. 

"Yonder are two apple-women icoidlng, and lo*t 
ready to uncoif one another .”— A rbuthnot * Pope. 

fin-coifed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. coifed ,] 
Not wearing a coif; divested of a coif. 

“ Uncoif 'd connse!, learned in the world l” 

Young : Might Thought*, vlll. 

fin-coil', 0 un-coyl, v.t. or L [Pref. un- (IV 

and Eog. coil.) To unwind that which is 
coiled, aa a rope or chain. 

"The spiral air- vessels (like thread* of cohweh) a 
little unooyled.’—Derham : Phytico-Theology, hk. x. 

fin -coined', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
coined.] 

1, Lit . : Not coined. 

“It t* impossible that the value of coin’d silver 
should be less than the vnlne or prica of untwin'd."— 
Lock « : Further Consideration* on Money. 

* 2. Fig. : Not having the current stamp 
on it ; or, not counterfeit, genuine. 

“Dear Kate, take a fellow of plalo and uncoin td. 
eoostnucy."— Shakesp. : Henry V., r. 2. 

fin-cAl-lect-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 

collected.] 
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uncollectedness— uncompensated 


1. Not collected together; not brought to 
one place. 

" Light uncollected, through the Chaoa urg’d 
Its infant way.” Thornton: Autumn. 

2. Not collected, not received : as, tmcoZ- 
lected taxee. 

3. Not having one’s thoughts collected ; 
not recovered from confusion or bewilder- 
ment 

“ Leet those often idle fits 
Might clean expel her uncollected wit*." 

Broume: Britannia* Pastoral t, L L 

■* un-col-lect'-tid-ness, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. colltctedncss.] The state of being 
uncollected or confused. 

■* tin-col-ltict'-f-ble, a. [Pref. *'«- (l), and 
Eng. collectible.) Unable to be collected ; that 
cannot be collected. 

tin-cdl-ored, a. [Pref. t<7v- (1), and Eng. 
colored.] 

1. Not colored, as a painting; simply 
drawn, without color being auperadded ; 
not stained or dyed. 

“Through pure uncolour vd glen, you receive the 
clear light. 1 *— Leighton : Comment, on l Peter L 2Z 

2. Not colored, as a narrative ; told with 
the simplicity of truth and with no effort to 
heighten the effect by exaggeration ; unvar- 
nished. 

* 3. Unclouded, clear. 

“ To deck with clouds the uncolour'd ek r, 

Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers.* 
Milton : p. L., v. 199. 

* iint -colt', v.L [Pret tin- (2), and Eng. colt.) 
To deprive of a horse. (Special coinage.) 
“Thou lleat, thou art not colted, thou art un- 
colted.' — Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., 11. 8. 

ain-combed' (b silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. combed.) Not combed ; unkempt. 

“ Whose locket vneombed cruel! adders be." 

Bpenter : Virgil ; Gnat. 

■* im-com-bme', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. combine .] 

A. Trans. : To sever or destroy the com- 
bination, union, or junction ; to aeparate ; to 
disconnect ; to break np. 

“When out-breaking vengeance uncombinet 
The ill-]olQted plot*.” Daniel : Civil Wan, hk. ilL 

B. Intrans. : To become separated, dis- 
united, or disconnected. 

“The rode conjuncture of uncombining cables in 
the violence of a north era tempest,”— Bp. Taylor : 
Sermoru, voL it. ter. X 

tin-c6me-tit’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
come ; at; -able.) That cannot be come at; 
not obtainable. ( Colloq .) 

“ He has a perfect art in being unintelligible in dis- 
course, and uncomeotable In business.”— Tatler, IX 

tin-c^moll-ness, ■ un-com-ll-ness, *. 

[Eng. uncomely ; -ness.) 

1. The quality or atate of being nncomely ; 
absence or comelineas ; want of beauty. 

“ 6he will mnch better become the seat In the native 
and unaffected uncomelineu of her person.” — Steele : 
Spectator, No, 6X 

*2. Indecency. 

“He praised women’s modesty, and gave orderly 
-well-behaved reproof to all uncomelineu. — Shahetp. : 
Merry Wives, lit ^ 

3. Someth iug unseemly, unbecoming, or In- 
-deesnt 

” Christians Indeed are not so watchful and accurate 
In all their ways as becomes them ; but stain their 
holy profession either with pride or coveteouaneas, or 
contentions, or soma other inch like uncomeliness.*— 
Leighton : Com. on I Peter tL IX 

>&n'-cdxno-ljf, * un-com-ly, a. [Pref. un- 
(1)> and Eng. comely.) 

1. Not comely ; wanting in grace, beauty, 
or elegance. 

” A man could wish to have nothing disagreeable or 
uncomely In his approaches.”— liudgell: Spectator. 
No. 67. 

2. Unseemly, unbecoming, unsuitable, in- 
decent. 

“ With au unoomefy silence falls my tongue." 

Ben Joneon : Horace, hk. iv. 

'lin-cim -fdr-ta-blo, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. comfortable.] 

1. Not comfortable ; affording no comfort ; 
gloomy, dismal 

"We had the uncomfortable prospect of ending our 
days on some desotate ooaat,”— Anton: Voyages, hk. L, 
ch. x. 

2. Causing bodily discomfort or uneasiness: 
as, an uncomfortable seat or poeitirm. 

3. Receiving or experiencing no comfort ; 
disagreeably sltnated ; ill at ease : as, He felt 
very uncomfortable there. 


un-com -for-ta-ble-ntiss, s. [Eng. un- 
comfortable; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being uncomfortable, miserable, or disagree- 
able; uneasiness, discomfort. 

“The uncorn/ortablenett of unbelief, and the terrors 
of conscience after a wicked life, will drive most of 
them to a worse.”— Seeker: Sermons, voL lit. ser. S4. 

un com -fdr-ta-bly, adv. [Eng. uncomfort- 
able); - ly .] In' an uncomfortable manner or 
degree ; so as to cause discomfort. 

11 Upon the floor uncomfortably lying." 

Drayton : Legend of Matilda. 

un-com'-fort-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
comforted.] Not comforted, consoled or tran- 
quillized ; disconsolate. 

"Awake your love to my uncomforted mother." 

flea urn. A Piet. : Law* qf Candy, Hi. 

tin com maud 6d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. commanded.] Not commanded, ordered, 
enjoined, or required by precept, order, or 
law. 

"They were uncommanded Instances of virtue."— 
Atterbury : Sermons, voi. L, ser. 10. 

un-c6m mend-able, a. [Prel un- (1), and 
Eng. commendable.] Not to be commended ; 
not worthy of commendation ; illaudable. 

“ The uncommendable licentiousness of practice*— 
Pelt ham : On Ecclet. 1L 1L 

tin -com -m£nd-ed, a. [P ret. un- (1), and 

Eng. commended.] Not commended, praised, 
or approved. 

“Thou must have uncommended dy d.” 

Waller: A Song. 

* tin-com-mtin'-au-rate, o. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. commensurate.] Not commensurate 
with aoniething else ; not of the same measure 
or dimensions ; not adequate, not equal. 

" I observed before that our senses are ehort, Im- 
perfect, and uncommemurate to the vastneu and pro- 
fundity of things, and therefore cannot receive the 
Just Images of them ."— GlanviU i Essay L 

tin-com-mer'-cial (cl as sh), a.' [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. commercial.] 

1. Not commercial ; not carrying on com- 
merce ; not travelling to solicit orders for 
goods : as, an uncommercial traveller. 

* 2. Not according to or consistent with the 
principles or rules of commerce. 

“ You did not think it uncommercial to tax the 
whole mass of your manufactures, and, let me add, 
your agriculture too."— flu rke : American Taxation. 

un c6m misa-loned (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 

UTi- (1)> and Eng. Not com- 

missioned ; not possessed of a commission ; 
not entrusted with a commission ; unau- 
thorized, 

“We should never hastily ran after uncommissioned 
guide*. Seeker : Sermons, voL L, ser. L 

tin-c6m-mlt‘-ttid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. committed.] 

1. Not committed ; not done. 

“ Havoc loath as so mnch the waste of time, 

She scarce bad left an uncommitted crime." 

Byron: Corsair, 11 XL 

2. Not referred to a committee. 

3. Not bound or pledged by anything said 
or dona : as, He Is uncommitted to any course 
of action. 

* tin-ctim mixed', a. [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. commixed ] Not commixed or mingled ; 
unmixed. (Chapman: Iliad x. 369.) 

tin-ctim'-mdn, a. & adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. common.] 

A. As adj. : Not common, not nsual ; rare, 
unusual, infrequent ; hence, out of the com- 
mon ; remarkable, extraordinary, strange. 

“ Betwene us lw no tmlikeness, or any thing uncom- 
mon ss touching our higher and our divine nature.”— 
Udal: John xlv. 

B. As adv. : Uncommonly, exceedingly, 
very : as, uncommon cheap. (Vulgar.) 

un-ctim'-mon-ljf, adv. [Eng. uncommon ; -ly.) 

1. Not commonly; rarely, infrequently; 
not usually. 

2. To or In an uncommon degree. 

“They were reported to be gentlemen sent abroad 
to make observations and discoveries, and were un- 
commonly qualified for that purpose. — Cook ; First 
Voyage, hk. L, oh. 1L * 

un cdm mdn ness, a. [Eng. uncommon; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being uncom- 
mon ; rareness of occurrence ; infrequency. 

“ The uncommonness of such con venation."— fleeter ; 
Sermons, voL v., ser. 9. 

* tin eom-mu -nl ca ble, a. [pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. communicable.) 


1. Not communicable; Incapable of being 
communicated, transferred, or imparted. 

“The peculiar uncom municable rights or England.” 
— flur *« Speech at Bristol, * 

2. Not communicative ; reserved, taciturn. 

un-com mu'-nl-cat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (i), 

and Eng. communicated.) 

1. Not communicated ; not disclosed or 
made kuown to others. 

2. Not imparted, bestowed, or shared. 

"Supreme power, whether communicated or uncom- 
municated, it eupreme power."- Water land ; Works. 
vol. il., ser. 8. 

* nn-com-mu'-nf-cat-lng, a. [Pref. u%- 

(1), and Eng. communicating.] Not communi- 
cating ; uncommunicative. 

“ There are exterminating angels that fly wrent us 
Id the curtains of immateriality and an uncommuni- 
cating nature. — Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. lit. ser. 8. 

*un-c6m-mu-nl-cat~ivo, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), end Eng. communicative.] 

1. Not communicative ; reserved, taciturn. 

“It ii a striking characteristic of deep sorrow that 
It Is of a tacit and uncommunicative nature."— Cogan : 
On the Passions, pt. 1., ch. 11. 

2. Not liberal ; parsimonious, stingy. (Prob. 
with reference to the meaning of communi- 
cate (=givc) in the New Testament.) (Of. 
lieb. xiii. 1C.) 

“A little too uncommunicative for their great clr- 
cumsUnct *.”— Richardson : Clarissa, IL 90. 

* un-com-mu-nl-ca-tive-ntiss, «. [Eng. 

uncommunicative ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being uncommunicative ; reserve, taci- 
turnity. 

“ Justify my secresy and unoommunfeaff**- 

nes*. —Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 39. 

* tin-cfim-ptict', a. [Pref. ttn-(l), and Eng. 
compact, a.] Not compact; not of close tex- 
ture ; incompact 

“ Buch a furrowed, uncompact surface.’— Addison i 
On Italy; Vesuvius. 

• tin-ctixn-p&ct'-ed, a. [Pref. un-(l), and 
Eng. compacted.] Not compacted; not firm 
or settled. 

“Seems to unfold an uncompacted mind."— FsL 
tham : Hesotves, pt. IL, res. 89. 

• tin-cim'-pa-nlod, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. companied.] Not attended by a com- 
panion ; unaccompanied. 

** That hrave Ulyseea thenca 
Depart, uncompanied hy God or man." 

Cowper: Homer; Odyssey v. 

* tin-com-p&n’-ion -a-ble (1 as y), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. companionable.] Not com- 
panionable ; not sociable. 

“ A Mrs. K., who 1» very uncompanionable Indeed." 
—Mad. EtArblay : Diary, i. 416. 

• tin -com -pin - lined (l as y), a [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. companioned.] Having no 
fellow; unique, peerless. 

** Bhe Is the mirror of her beauteous sex, 
UnpAxalleled and uncompanioned,* 

JUachin : Dumb Knight, L 

# tin -c6m- parsed, a. [Pref. ten- m and 
Eng. compassed.] Unlimited, unboundeo. 

“Can clouds en com passe Thy uncompass'd greatness f* 
Davies : Muses Sacrifice , j>. IX 

1 tin-ctim-ptiss' l6n-ato (ss as sh), a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. compassionate. ] Not 
compassionate; deficient in pity or compas- 
sion. 

“ In uncompassionate anger do not so." 

Milton: Sanuon Agonistes, 818. 

• hn-coxn- p&ss' -lined (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 

un- (1), aud Eng. compassioned.] Not com- 
passionated ; unpitied ; unsympatbised with. 

■ tin - c6m- ptit'- i - bly, adv. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. compatibly.] Not in a compatible 
manner ; Incompatibly. 

tin-oom ptil'-la-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. compellable..] Not compellable; that 
cannot be bound, driven, or compelled; not 
admitting of compulsion. 

"For It conqaers the unrompeWaMe mind, and dis- 
interest* man of himself — Feltham : 0,t Luke xlv. JO. 

iin-com polled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
compelled.] Not compelled ; free from or with- 
out compulsion ; not done under compulsion. 

" Where love give* law, beauty the sceptre sways. 

And. uncompelled, the hapny world obeys." 

Waller : Triple Combat. 

un-ctim'-ptin-sat-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. compensated.] Not compensated, 

“ To Join together the restraints of an universal, in- 
ternal, and external taxation Is an unnatural anloo 
of perfect, uncompensated alavery." — Burke : Os 
American Taxation. 
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fin-cdm-p£t'-l-tlve, a. [Pref. uri- (1), and 
Eng. competitive .] Not competitive ; not 

competing with others. 

“The commercial square . . . consisted otunoompe- 
titive shops, such ae were needful, of the native wares. 
—Ruskin, iu St. James's Gazette. Feb. 9, 1886. 

un-com-plain'-ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and 
Eng. com^niTiin^.] Not complaining; not 
murmuring. 

“ The weak, hapless, uncomplaining wretch.” 

Thomson : 8pring, 802. 

&n~c6m plaln'-mg-ly, adv. [Eng. uncom- 
plaining ; - ly .] In an uncomplaining manner ; 
without complaint or murmuring. 

•tin-com-plaln'-Ing-ness, s. [Eug. uncom- 
plaining; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being uncomplaining. 

* un-co m-plai^'-a^it, a. [Pref. un- (IX sml 

Eng. complaisant.) Not complaisant; not 
civil ; not courteous. 

" It is hard to speak of these false fair ones without 
saying something uncomplaUant."—Addieon: Spec- 
tator, No. 41. 

■ tin- cdm-plalf'- ant- adv. [Eng. un- 
complaisant ; -ly.] * In sn uncomplsisant 

manner ; unrivilly, discourteously. 

“As onr male lew give re have somewhat uncom- 
plaUantly expressed It.”— Blackston* : Comment ,, bk. 
UL, oh, 14. 


■ tincdm-plcte', a. [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. 
complete, a.] Not complete ; incomplete. 

•* The unccmplete and unfinished parts of the same 
action and fable.'— Pope: Piet* of the Epic Poem, } 4. 


tin-cdm-plotf-Sd, a. [Pref. un- 0). snd 
Eng. completed .] Not completed ; not finished ; 
unfinished. 


" The work that was left uncompleted.’* 

Longfellow: Miles StandUh, 


Lx. 


• tin-oSm-pli'-ant, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. compliant’] Not compliant ; not yield- 
ing nr pliant ; inflexible. ( Gauden : Tears qf 
the Church, p. 305.) 


tin-ctfm-pll-mSn-ta-rjf, a. (Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. complimentary.] Not complimentary ; 
rude ; discourteous : as, uncomplimentary 
language. 


t tin-cdm-ply'-lrig, o. [Pref. un- (1). and 
Eng. complying.] Not complying ; not yield- 
ing, conceding, or assenting. 

" The uncomplying Jews were not satisfied with re- 
jecting Christianity ." — Atterbury : Sermons, voL i, 
ser. a 


• tin-com-po^e'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. compostable.] Incapable of being 
composed ; not to be allayed or arranged. 

" A difference at leogth flamed so high sa to be un- 
composeablef— North: Examen, p. 83. 

tin-c6m -p^nd'-Sd, a. [Pret U7t- (1), and 
Eng. compounded .] 

1. Not compounded ; not mixed ; simple. 

“And uncompoundcd Is their essence pure.” 

Milton : P. L, L 428. 

2. Simple; not intricate. 

*• The sabstsnee of the faith was comprised in that 
uncompounded style.' 1 — Ham mond : Fundamentals. 

* tin-c$m-p<STlnd -Sd-ljf, adv. [Eng. un- 
compounded ; -ly.] In an uncom pounded 
manner. 

“He is all these abstractedly, uncompoundedly, 
really. infinitely."— Fp. Mali: Remedy of Propha no- 
ne ss. bk. L, J A 

Hn-com poiind'-cd-nSss, s. [Eng. un- 
compounded ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being uncompounded. 

11 Unoomftoundedneu ot spirit"— H a mmond: Works, 
voL lv., ser. 5. 

• tin-c5m-pr8-hcnd', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. comprehend.] To fail in compre- 
hending. 

" Or this nice wit, or that distemperance. 

Neglect, distaste, unoomprehend, disdain.** 

Daniel: Musophitus. 

tin-cfim-prS-hSn-sl-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. comprehensible.] Not comprehen- 
sible ; incomprehensible. 

“ It Is vntoucheable, and incomprehensible vnto onr 
sensea’’— Jewell: Defence of the Apologie, p. 239. 

* tin-efim-pre-hen'-sive, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. comprehensive.] 

1. Not comprehensive ; not including much. 

2. Unable to comprehend ; incomprehen- 
eive. 

“ 8ome narrow-spirited, uncomprehensive zealots, 
who know not the world."— South : Sermons, voL iL, 


3. That cannot be contained within limits; 
incomprehensible (q.v.). 

“ Finds bottom In the uncom prehensive deeps." 

.Shakes p, : Troilut A Crestida, III. a 

tin-com-prcssed', a. (Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. compressed.] Not compressed ; free from 
compression. 

“Judging from the uncompressed fragments."— 
Darwin : Voyage Round the World, ch. ill. 

* un-com-prised', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. comprised.] Uncomprehended ; or, per- 
haps, unbounded. 

“ Whose uncomprised wisdom did foresee. 

That you in marriage should 1* link'd to me. 
Drayton : Owen Tudor lo Queen Catherine. 

tin-com'-prd-mI§;-ing, a. [Pref. ua- (1), 
and Eng. compromising.] Not compromising; 
nnt given to making compromises, but rigid 
in carrying out one^ opinions and projects ; 
not ready to agree to terms ; inflexible. 

" The uncompromising patrician epirit character- 
istic of the Claud Ian family."— Lewis: Cred, Early 
Roman Hist. (ed. 1888), 1L 68. 

tin-con^eal'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX snd 
Eng. concealabie.] Not able to be concealed. 

“ with slow mutation unconcealablef 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vt 

tin-con pealed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
concealed .] Not concealed ; openly shown. 

“ She suffered the tears to stream down her cheeks 
unconcealed."— Macaulay: Mist. Eng., ch. vi. 

tin-c6n-9©iv'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), end 
Eng. conceivable.] Not conceivable ; not able 
to be conceived, imagined, or understood ; in- 
conceivable. 

** Unconceivable Is the concurrent lustre and glory 
o t many I” — Bp. Halit The Roman's Vail. 

tin-c6n-9eiv'-a-ble-n£ss, «. [Eng. uncou- 
ceivable ; -7i«s.] The quality or state of being 
inconceivable ; inconceivableness. 

“The unconceimbleness and otter iucomprehenslhl e- 
n mi of the deity.*— Jf ore: Immortality of the Soul, 
bk. L, ch. W. 

1 tin-cdn-9©iV'-%-bl& adv. [Eng. uncon- 
ceivable ) ; -ly.] inconceivably. 

“ Of unconceieably small bodies or atoms.*— Locke } 
Natural Philosophy, ch. xii. 

tin-cin-^eived’, o. [Pref. un- (l), and En 8* 

conceived.] Not conceived. 

•* Vast ss my theme, yet unconceifd, and bringi 
Untoward words, scarce loosened yet from things. 

Creech : Lucretius. 

tin-cin^eiv'-Jng, a. (Pref. un- (I), end 
Eng. conceiving.] Not conceiving. 

“ And In the unconceiving vulgar sort.” 

Daniel : Civil Wars, i. 

tin-cin-9©rn'» *. [Pref. un (1), and Eng. con- 
cern.] Ahsence of concern, anxiety, or solici- 
tude ; carelessness ; freedom from concern or 
anxiety. 

** A listless un concern f 

Thomson: Spring, 301. 

tin-c6n-9©rned\ a. [Pref. utv- (1), and Eng. 
concerned.] 

1. Not concerned, not anxious; free from 
concern or anxiety. 

“ Heedless and unconcerned remained. 

When Heaven the mnrderer’s arm restrained.” 
Scott : Rakcby, lv. 27. 

2. Having or taking no interest; not in- 
terested, not affected. 

“ As unconcem'd ea when he plants a tree.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. V. 

* 3. Sober. 

"The little part I bad- taken in their gaiety kept 
me unconcerned."— Richardson : Clarissa, Till. 809. 

tin - oon - 9cm. - Sd - ljf , adv. (Eng. uncon- 
cerned; -ly.] In an unconcerned mauner; 
without concern or anxiety. 

“ Unconcernedly, oh ear fully, resignedly, aa knowing 
that we are secure of hla protection. —Atterbury: 
Sermons, voL iv„ ser. 10. 

tin - con -9em’-Sd- ness, s. [Eng. uncon- 
cerned; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unconcerned ; freedom from concern, anxiety, 
or interest. 

“ An unconcerncdnets for any particular religion.”— 
Boyle: Works, iL 253. 

* tin-con-9©rn'-Jng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. concerning. J Not concerning, not in- 
teresting, not affecting; of no concern or 
interest. 

“ Lest such an urwonceming trifle be forgotten.”— 
Bp i Taylor: Dissuasive from Popery, pt. L. bk. LL 

■ tin-©6n-9©rn -m^nt, s. (Pref. un- (1), and 


Eng. concernment.] Absence of concern; 
anxiety, or solicitude ; unconcernedness. 

“And his unconcemment another time wss M 
sottish, wbeu he past on.*— GlanviU : Euuy 2. 

* un~c6n~clud'-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. concludent.] Not conclusive, not de- 
cisive ; inconclusive. 

•‘All our arguments touching them [eternity eud- 
iuflnity] are hievldeut and unconcludentf—Hale: 
Qrig. qf Mankind, p. HA 

* tin-cdn-clud'-I-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
conclude , and sutf. -able.] Indeterminable. 

“ To compreh md and conclude that which la uncon- 
cludible."—M ore : Song qf the Soul. (Notua) 

* un-cdn-clud' ’-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. concluding.] Not decisive ; indecisive, 
inconclusive. 

“He makes his understanding only the warehouse- 
of other men's false aad unconcluding reason iogs." — 
Locke. 

* un-con-clud'-ing-nSss, s. [Eng. uncon- 
cluding ; -ness.] The quality or state of being: 
inconclusive ; Inconclusivcness. 

•’The uncondudingness of the arguments brought to- 
attest it."— Bp. Taylor: Liberty qf Prophesying, | a 

* tin-cdn-cltis'-fv'e, a. [Pref. un- OX snd. 
Eog. conclusive.] Not conclusive ; inconclusive. 

“And to argue negatively <i fine. Is very uncondu- 
ties to such matters. '—fGlanviU : Essay 8. 

* tin-cin-cSct’-^d, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and. 
Eng. concocted.] 

1. Lit.: Not concocted ; not digested. 

“We swallow cherry-etones, but void them uncoil- 
coded.”— Browne: Vulgar Errourt, bk. 11L, ch. xlJL 

2. Fig. : Crude, indigested. 

“ Very uneven, un concocted, roving, often repeats* 
and medley stuff."— Wood: Athene* Gxon., voL it. 

* tin*cin-ctir'-r©nt, a. [Pref. un- (l), andi 
Eng. concurrent.] Not concurrent ; not agree- 
ing. ( Daniel : Hist. Eng., p. 49.) 

tin-c6n-d£mned' (mn as m), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. condemned .] 

1. Not condemned, as a crirainai ; not- 
judged guilty. 

“This would have killed an harmless* and an us- 
oondemned person e."—Udal: John xvlii. 

2. Not disapproved ot 

“Did leave behlud unrepealed and uncondemned 
tbs doctrines and books of Parmenides.”— P. Holland v 
Plutarch, p. 919. 

* tin-ctfn'-dlt-tid, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng- 
c audited.] Unseasoned. 

“ As insipid ss cork, or the uncondited mnshrooiu.” 
— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL 111-, ser. 8. 

tin-cdn-dl'-tion-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and. 
Eng. conditional. ] ’ Not conditional ; not de- 
pendent upon or limited by conditions ; abso- 
lute, unreserved. 

"The obligation of an Immediate and unconditional’ 
payment,"— Smith : Wealth of Nations, hk. iL, ch. IL 

tin-con-di'-tion-al-l^, adv.- [Eng. uncon - 
conditional; -ly.] ’in an unconditional man- 
ner ; without conditions ; absolutely, unre- 
servedly. 

" To whom those promises are unconditionally con- 
signed. "—Hammond. : Sermons, voL lv., ser. 8. 

* tin-con-di'-tlon-ate, a. [Pref. un- (l),. 
snd Eng. conditionate.] Unconditional, abso- 
lute. 

“ He means an infallibility, antecedent, absolute.. 
unconditional*.”— Bp. Taylor : DU. from Popery, pt. 
ii. (Iutrod.) 

tin-con-dl tloned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. conditioned.] 

Philos. : A term employed in a twofold sig- 
nification : denoting (1) the entire absence of 
all restriction ; or (2), more widely, the entire- 
absence of all relation. (Calderwood : Philos, 
of the Infinite, p. 36.) 

•J The Unconditioned : 

Philosophy : 

(1) According to Ksnt, that which is abso- 
lutely and In itself, or internally possible, 
and is exempted from the conditions circum- 
scribing s thing in time or space. 

“ Within the sphere of the phenomenal there exist* 
no unconditional cause, but outside of the whole com- 
plex of phenomena there exists, as their trunsceu- 
deotal ground, the Unconditioned.”— Uebcrweg : Hitt. 
Philos. (Eng. ed.), ii. 177. 

(2) According to Hsmilton, the highest ex- 
pression for the common element in what is- 
properly absolute and infinite in thought, or 
as these can be understood. 

“The Unconditioned regarded as one, or thought as 
one, does imply an impossibility ullke of thought an* 
being."—/. Veltch : Hamilton, p. 25L 


boil, b^; p 6 tit, J 6 vfrl; cat, 9 © 11 , chorns, 9 WJ 0 , ben<?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, pb 1 - 
-clan, -tian = -tion, -Bion = shun ; -$lon, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus, -ble, -die, — b?J, 9 
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unconducing— unconscionableness 


ftn-con-duj'-lrig, a. [Pret, un- (1), and Eng. 
conducing.) Not conducing ; nnt conducive. 

“So unconducing to the attain of the spirit"— Bp. 
Taylor: Rule of CorucUnc*, bk. L, ch. iv. 

* fcn-c6n-diict'-ed, o. [Pref. un- (IX and 

Eng. conducted.) Not conducted ; not under 
guidance or direction. 

* MAn « undisciplined and un conducted troop of 
atoma"— Harrow .• .Sermow, voL iL, ser. k 

iin-c6n-fcrred', o, [Pref. un* (l), and Eng. 
conferred.] Not brought together in common ; 
not communed, conversed, or discoursed. 
(Followed by with.) 

“He hath not Forborn to scandalise him, uncon- 
terrd with, uniidinoniah’d ." — MU ton: Tetrachordon. 

tin-con-fessecT, a, [Pret «m- (1), and Eng, 
confessed.) 

h Not confessed ; concealed or denied. 
(Applied to sins or crimes.) 

2. Not confessed, as a Roman Catholic who 
fails to appear before a conTessor to acknow- 
ledge his sins and seek absolution. (Applied 
to persons.) 

** A sinful nun and nrtcorf steed." 

Scott : Marmion, L (Introd.) 

“fin-con-feBs'-lng, a, * [Pret un- (IX and Eng- 
confessing.) Not confessing ; not making cou- 
fession of ains. 

" Uneonfmsing and nnmortlfy'd stoner*."— Milton: 
Anlmad. upon the Rom. Defence. 

* iin-cSn'-f l-denje, v. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. confidence.) Want of confidence; un- 
certainty, hesitation, doubt. (docket : Life of 
WiUiawis, i. 124.) ^ 

iin-con-fm-a-ble, a- rPret un- n\ and 
Eng. confinable.) 

1. Not able to be confined or restrained : 
unrestrainahle. 

*2. Unbounded. 

*“ Thoo unconjtnable baseness, it is ax nmeh ax T can 
°* mT bon ^ P^* 5 *** "ShalMp. ; 

tin-con-fmed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
confined.) 

E, Not confined ; free from restraint or con- 
trol ; free. 

“ The Fancy. raring unconfined. 

Thx present muse of every penxlve mind • 

Cevtper; Tirocinium, M. 

2. Not having narrow limits; not narrow; 
wide and comprehensive. 

* un-con fin'-£d-ly, cuiv. [Eng. unconfined; 
dy.) In an unconfined manner ; without con- 
finement, restraint, or limitation. 

“One so pure, »o unconfin'dly tpreed.* 

Dryden : Rind * Pa nther, 11. R17. 

&n-c6n- firmed', a. [Pref. un- (\\ and Eng. 
confirmed.) 

1. Not confirmed ; not firmly established ; 
not possessed of its full measure of strength 
or stability. 

2. Not confirmed or approved of in a posi- 
tion or office. 

-j^^E5u2^SS2“^S 

3. Not confirmed ; not atrengtheued by 
additional evidence. 

“ Nor wa* long 

HI* witoexs unco^J^nnod.' , MiUon : P. R., L 29. 

* 4. Not fortified by resolution ; weak, raw, 
inexperienced. 

“ In th« unconfirmed troops ranch four did breed.” 
Daniel: Cieil Wars, ir. 

5. Not haviDg received or acqnired etrength. 

“ With strength unpractised yet end Mneorptrmsd." 

Rome : Ulysses. Ir. 

6. Not having received the rite of confirma- 
tion. 

* tin c6n-fcrm', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
conform.) Not conformable; unlike, dia- 
aimilar ; not analogous. 

“ Not un conform to other shining globes. ” 

Milton : P. A. ▼. 259. 

iin-cdn-form-a-bn'-i-t& a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. conformabUity.] The quality or 
state of being uncouformabls. 

“ That the subterranean force* hare visited differ- 
0< Blobe at aaccexxire period* is inferred 
cniefly from th« u nronform nbi? ftp of strata bt longing 
chfxliL* °* difrerput •B*.*'— s Prin. qf Geology, 

iin-cdn-form'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (11 and 

Eng. conformable .) 

1. Ord. Lang.: Not conformable; not 
agreeable ; not consistent 

they know wt do not 
wrfeod that we m»y hold anything u neonformablef— 
Hooker: Rede*. Politi*, hk. IL, | 7 “ 


2. Geoi. : The term used when ons series of 
beds is so placed aver anothsr that the su- 
perior beds repose more or less on the edges 
instead of on the planea of the inferior series. 
Thus on the borders of Wales and Shrop- 
shire the slaty beds of the Silurian system 
are curved or vertical, while those of the 
ovsrlying carboniferous shale and limestone 
are horizontal. To produce unconformity, 
three series of events have generally occurred! 
First, the Inferior beds, originally laid down 
horizontally, must et some aubaequent time 
have been tilted up by a force, probably 
Igneous, from beneath. Secondly, in most 
cases, the upturned ends of the strata must 
have been more or less acted on by demida 
tion, which has rendered them a nearly hori- 
zontal plane on tvhieb fresh strata can easily 
rest. Thirdly, these fresh strata have been 
actually deposited. Approximately to measure 
the interval of time which these changes have 
occupied, intermediate beds must be sought for 
In other districts or regions, or failing these, 
note must be taken of the amount of altera- 
tion in life which has occurred during the un- 
known Interval. Thia may be determined by 
comparing the fossils in the lower with those 
In the upper beds. Unconformability is of 
since in fixing the date of ancient seismic or 
volcanic action. If it tilted up the lower and 
had no influence on the upper strata, the 
irresistible inference is that it occurred be- 
tween the deposition of the two. 

un - edn - form - a-bl& adv. [Eng. uncon- 
formahfU): -ly.) In an un conformable man- 
ner ; not consistently or agreeably. 

“ In such cum the discordance of Inclination be- 
twoeo the superior sod inferior strata is expressed dv 
the term unconformity. and the op per rock is said to 
«• une^ornuiUy open the lover. “—Phillip* ; Geol. 
l6tL I885J, L 78. 

• iin-c6n -form -1st, a. [Pref. un- (i), and 
Eng. conformist.) A nonconformist, a dis- 
senter. 

“Ad ax* nit of Unconformists on Church discipline." 
—Puller: Church Hist., X. ii. L 


[Pret i m- (1), and 


iia-edn-form-i-ty, v. 

Eng. conformity.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Want of conformity ; In 
congruity, incnnalstency. 

“To be upbraided with unconformity smXo the pet- 
tera of onr Lord ivnd Ssylour 1 * «Ut of— Hooker: Redes. 
Pditie, hk. rii. 

2. Geoi. : Absence of conformity between 
strata the upper of which rest on tbs edges 
of tha lower beds. (See extract under Uncon- 

FOR1IABLV.) 

• un - oon - foilncr, v.t. [Pref. un- 0), aud 

Eng. confound.) Not to mix, mingle, involve, 
or confuse ; to free from mixtnre. 

1 Where they oould rein sin mfe ud unconfounded 
istives.” — Warburton : Diwine Legation, 


with the ns 
hk. lr M | 5. 


* un-con-fuaod', o. [Fret un- (1), and Eng. 

confused. J 

1. Not confused ; free from confusion or 
disorder. 

“ Intellective memory lx more dixtluct and unco*. 
fused thsn the sensitive memory."— Hale : Orio. of 
Mankind, p. 54. 

2. Not embarrassed ; free from embarrass- 
ment. 

un-cda-fuj'-^d-l^, adr. [Eng. unconfused; 
-ly.) Nat in a confused manner ; in a manner 
or state free from confusion. 

“He knows them, dixtlnctly snd unconfutedly, from 
^ Zaeke.* Human Understand., bk. iL, 

Che IL 

.* tm-con-fut-a-ble, a. [pref. tin- (1), and 

Eng. confutable.) Not confutable; not ad- 
mitting or capable of being confuted, refuted, 
or overthrown. 

“ One political srgument they boaited of sx unctm- 
futatAwr—spmt : Sermons. 

un-oin fnt’-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
confuttd.) Not confuted or refuted. 

“What he write*, though unconfuted, mut there- 
fore be m ix trusted.”— Milton : Tetruchordon. 

* un-cdn-geaT, v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
congeal.) To thaw, to melt. 

“When meres begin to uneoneealf' 

Tennyson : Tteo Voices. 

un-cdn-geal-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. congealable.) Incapable of being con- 
gealed, frozen, or rendered hard by cold. 
(Southey: Nondescripts, lii.) 

tin-cdn &6aled , a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 


congealed.) Not congealed ; not frozen or 
concreted by cold. 

“ uawwt bot uneongealed. 

And cherixhed most a herx l**t rrvxsled.” 

Byron : ParUino, tt. 

un-con-^e'-nl-al, a. [Pref. un- a), and 
Eng. congenial.) Not congenial. 

the intercourse 1 ween, 
each uncongenial xoulx between.’' 

Scott : Roheby, U. 4. 

* lin-con'-Ju-gal, a. [Pref. tin- 0), and Eng. 
consol.] Not suitable to matrimonial fkitb : 
not befitting a husband or wife. 

“ Falsehood most unoonJugaL’ 

Milton: Samtcn Agonists*. »$&. 

* un-cdn-Junc'-tive, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. conjunctive.) Not conjunctive ; that 
cannot join or unite. 

P ? vneonjundise s re onmsrrisbls to- 
gether. -Mitten : Dod.* Disc. of Disorce. bk. L.ch. xV. 

un-con-aSct'-ed, a. [Pret ti»- OX and 

Eng. connected.) 

coaoected ; not united; separate, 
distinct. * * 

2. Not coherent ; not joined by proper 
transitions or dependence of parts; loose, 
vague, rambling, desultory. 

“Ths frsgmeat* broken off from sny science, dis- 
persed^ in ihort unconnected discoarses.* — H'atts. 

3. Not connected or united by ioterast 
friendship, party, or the Uks; not having a 
common interest. 

“Now he ws* altogether unconnected with Spain." 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiv. 

* iiu-c 6n-ngct’-od-l^, adv. [Eng. uncon- 

nected; - ly .] In an unconnected manner; 
disconnectedly. 

" petitiou therefore comes In yery abruptly and 
Unconnected: y. —Knox: Cons, on the Lords Supper. 

* un-eon'-nirig, • tm-con-nyng, a. & $, 

[Pref. va- (1), and Eng. conning. J 

A. As adj. : fgnorant, unknowing. 

"An unconning and unprofitable mAn.**— Chaucer ! 
Bo-cius. bk. L 

B. Ax subst. : Ignorance. 

* un-con-mv'-irig, a. (Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. cormirino.J Not conniving; not over- 
looking or winking at. ( Milton : P. P., L S63.) 

un-c5n'-quer-a-blo (qn as k), a. [Pret 
vn-(l), and Eng. conqumible.) 

1. Not abla to be conquered ; incapable of 
being conqnered, aubdued, or vanquished; 
not to be overcome in contest ; indomitable, 
invincible. 

“AH ths boldest spiriu ef ths unconquerable 
colony.^ —Macaulay : Hist. Rng.. ch. xrL 

2. Incapable of being subdued and brought 
under control ; insuperable. 

“The Mackintoshes were kept neotral by yneon- 
ewe able aversion to Keppoch." — Macaulay : Hist 
Eng., ch. xliL 

iin-^Sn'-quer-a-fol^ (qn as k), a. [Eng. 

unconquerable) ; -ly.) Invincibly, iodomita- 
bly, insuperably. 


“His tear 
querably stui 


. turbulent, and xmwi- 
■Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. vi. 


un-c6ri-qnered (qu ta k), a. [Pref. un - (IX 

and Eng. conquered.) 

1. Not conquered, vanquished, or aubdued ; 
unsubdued. 

"Their hitherto unconquered caxtle."— Macaulay; 
Hist Rng., ch. xix. 

* 2. Unconquerable, Invincible, Insuperable. 

” That imperious, that unconquer'd xouL" 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad L ITS. 

tln-cSn'HScidn^a-ble (sc as shX a. [Pref. 

un- (IX and Eng. conscionable.) 

1. Not conacionable ; not reasonable ; ex- 
ceeding tbs limits of any reasonable claim or 
expectation ; Inordinate. 

. *.* Ho had been, he said, a most unconscionable tims 
dying. —Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. iv. 

*2. Not guided or influenced by conscience 
Dnconaclentiou8. 

" Diuerse unconscionable doalers h*ue ooo meanurs 
to sell by, a another to hula withalL" — Holimhed: 
Desc. England, bk. iL. ch. xvlll 

* 3. Enormous, vast. 

41 Stalking with less unconscionable xtrides. 

And lower looks." Milton : Samson Agonists*. 

iin-con'-scidn-a-ble-nSss (so u shX *■ 

[Eng. uiiconscioiuible ; -ness.) Tbs quality or 
state of being unconscionable ; unreasonable- 
neas. 

“When reed meets with unoonscionoblenets, all 
conditions ars easily xwallowad." — Bp. Hall: Cont 
MicaKs Idolatry. 


fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; * we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wql Z, work, whd, s6n ; mute, eftb, cure, ^.nlte, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, a. oa = e ; ey = a : qu = kw. 


unconscionably — uncontrito 
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ftn-cBn'-soion-a-blJ- (so as sh), adv. [En& 
unconscionable); - ly .] In an unconscionable 
manner or degree ; unreasonably, inordinately. 

M Tbi* is a common Tics ; tho’ all thing* here 
Are sold, and sold unconscionably dear. 

Dry darn: Juvenal, III. SOI. 

ftn-cou'-scloias (so aa sh), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. conscious.} 

Not conscious ; having no mental per- 
ception. 

" Cnconscious nature, all that he eurTeya. 

Bocks, groves, and streams, must Join him In bh 
pnJio." Cosoper: Bops. 741. 

2. Not conscioua to one's seif? not know- 
ing ; not perceiving. 

** Unconscious we these motions never heed." 

Blackmon i Creation. 

3. Having lost conscious ness or power of 
perception. 

4. Not arising or resulting from or produced 
by consciousness : as, unconscious cerebration. 

*5. Not acquainted; not knowiog; ignor- 
ant. 

“ A stately male, as yet by tolls unhroks. 

01 six years* age, uneomciousot the yoke. 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xxlii.75A 

6. Taking no cognizance ; regardless, heed- 
less. 

“ The elre, unconscious of hi* age, 

Departed ^ 

^ Philosophy of the Unconscious : 

Philos.: A system introduced by E. v. 
Hartmann (born in Berlin 1840), who pub- 
lished his Die Philosophic des Unbevmssten in 
I860. He assumes that there is in nature au 
unconscious Will and Idea (= the Substance 
of Spinoza, the Absolute Ego of Fichte, the 
Absolute Subject-object of Schelling, the Ab- 
solute Idea of Plato and Hegel, and the Will 
of Schopenhauer) as a pnre and spiritual 
activity, without a substratum of nerve and 
brain, which is the basis of conscionsness. 
The prodnet of this Will and Idea is the 
woria. 

unconscious-cerebration, a. 

Mental Physiol: The name given to the 
doctrine that the mind may nndergo modifl- 
catione, sometimes of very considerable im- 
portance, without being itself conscious of 
the process, until its results present them- 
selves to the consciousness in the new ideas, 
or new combination of ideas, which the pro- 
cess hae evolved. This doctrine has been 
current among German metaphysicians from 
the time of Leibnitz to the present day, and 
was systematically expounded by the late 
Sir William Hamilton. (Carpeiiter; Mental 
Physiol , ch. xiii. ; see also Macmillan's May., 
Nov., 1S70, p. 25.) 

tin-cSn'-sclofis-iy (so as sh), adv. CEng. 
unconsciov* ; - ly .} Not consciously; in an 
unconscious manner ; without perception or 
consciousness. 

tin-cSn^-sciotis-nSss (so as sh), e. [Eng. 

unconscious ; -n«s.] The qnaiity or state of 
being uncon acious ; absence of consciousness. 

“A total urtconeciouSneta ot doubt."— Paley .* KvL 
dence ■ ctf Christianity , pt. L, ch. xL 

* tin-c8n'-s&-crate, r.f. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. consecrate .] To deprive of consecration ; 
to desecrate. 

'•To ururm iterate the very church I Bpe&k in."— 
South : Sermons, voL U.. *er. II. 

* tin-cSu'-«©-cratO t a. [Pref. ten- (1), and 
Eng. consecrate,) Not consecrated; uncon- 
•ecrated. 

•* Bhe was houwded In *ight of the people with an 
host uncomeorate. w —Sir T. More : Workes, p. 134, 

ftn-ctfn'-sS-crat'-^d, a. IPref. un- (1)» & nd 

Eng. consecrated.) Not consecrated; not 
sacred. (Byron : Parisina , v. 19.) 

* im-con-sSnt -£d, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. consented.) Not consented to ; not agreed 
to. (Followed by to.) 

"So long m they are natnral and uncontented to."— 
Bp. Taylor: Qf Repentance, ch. viL, f *. 

tm-cdn-«6nt'-Ihg, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. consenting.) Not consenting ; not agree- 
ing ; not giving consent. 

“Nor uneonsenting hew his friend's request." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey XT. 821. 

* tin-cSn-aS-quSn'-tlal (ti as Sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. consequential} Not conse- 
quential ; not following as a necessary con- 
sequence. 

** gome application* may be thought too remote and 
inconsequential."— Johnson : L\f * <sf Waller. 


• fin-c6n-sld'-er-ate» a. [Pref. «n- (1), and 
Eng. considerate.) ' Not considering with due 
care or attention ; heedless, careless. 

" Poor unconsideraie wight*." 

Daniel: Chorus to Cleopatra. 

• mi'C^n-std -er-ate-ness, *. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. considerateness.} The qnaiity or 
atate of being unoonslderate ; incoosiderate- 
ness. 

" Upon conceit end unoonsiderateneu." — Halts ‘ 
Sermons : Matt . xxvl. 7a 

• un-con-std'-ered* a. [Pref. un- (1). ? nd 

Eng. considered.) Not considered; not taken 
Into consideration ; not regarded. 

** A iaiipper-np of unconsidered trifles," 

Shakes* : Winter s Tale, Iv. a 

• iin-cdn-sid'-er-ihg, a. [Pref. un- (IV and 
Eng. considering.) Not considering; void of 
cousideration ; heedless. 

tin-con solod', a, [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
consoled.) Not consoled ; disconsolate. 

“ Therefore, not unconsoled, I wait." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ir. 

• tm-cSn’-si-nant, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
consonant.) Not consonant; not consistent ; 
not agreeing. 

•• 80 unconsonant to wh»t was About him."— Athen- 
mum. Dec. 20. mt 

*tin-c6n-spir'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1). &nd 
Eog. conspiring.) Not conspiring. 

- iin-cdn-spir'-Ing n6ss, *. [Eng. uncoh- 
spiring ; -n«s.] The quality or atate of being 
unconnected with a conspiracy ; absence at 
plot or conspiracy. 

“ Tb* *Iii parity and unoonspiringness of the wriUrt.” 
—Boyle: Works. IL 278. 

ttn-ctfn'-stan^, «. [Prof, un- (I), and Eng. 
constancy.] Want of constancy; fickleness, 
Inconstancy. 

- El* friend* put *11 on the account, not of hi* un- 
constancy, but prudence. "—Fuller: Worthies ; Hunting- 
donshire. 

• un-c6n'-stant, * un-con-s taunt©, a. 

[Pret un- (IX and Eng. constant.) Not com 
atant, inconstant, unstable, fickle, changeable 
•* she 11 vm to tell the* thou *rt more unoenstant, 
Thau all ill women ever were together. 

Bmum. A FleU : King A Ho King. It. 

•dn-cSn'-stant-I f, adv. [Eng tmeonstanf; 

•ly.) Inconsistently. 

« How unconstantly name* hare been aettled."— 
Hobbs : Human Nature, ch. v. 

• fin-ciSn'-stant'nSss, f. [Eng. unconstant; 
-ness.) Inconstancy. 

•• U nconstantness of myude." — 3 Corinthians L (1551.) 
(Note.) 

iln-©5n-StI-tu'-tlon-al, a. [Pref: «n- (1), 
and Eng. constitutional} Not constitutional ; 
not agreeable to the constitution of the coun- 
try ; not authorised by or contrary to the 
principles of the constitution. 

“ That the Declaration of Tndulgenca was unawuli- 
tutionalis a point ou which both the greet Eu£h*h 
pwtlee have elway 1 beoo en tirely agreed — M aoaulay : 
Hist. Eng., oh. tIL 

tin-c5n-8tI-tu-tion-&l'-i-tSr, s. [Eng. un- 
constitutional ; ~Uy.) The quality of being un- 
constitutional* 

un-©on-Btl-tu-tIon-al-l3?, adv. [Eng. un- 
constitutional; dy.J In an unconstitutional 
manner. 

ttn-c6n~strained', ** un^jon-strelned, a. 

[Pref. un- (IX and Eng. constrained.) 

1. Not constrained ; free from constraint or 
compulsion ; free to act. 

« The notion of being unconstrained and dl*en- 
gaj^d." — Steel* : Spectator, No. 284. 

2. Not done under compulsion ; done freely 
or voluntarily. 

"God delight* not to make a drudge of virtue, 
whose action* must be alt elective unconstrained. 
— Milton ; Hoot. A Disc, of Dieorce. bk. a. ch. xx. 

3. Free from constraint or stiffness; not 
stiff, easy. 

•• An unconstrained carriage, and a certain opennesa 
of behaviour.'— Addison: Spectator, No. 110. 

iin-cdn-strain'-5d-l£, adv. [Eng. uncon- 
strained ; -ly.) in an unconstrained manner ; 
voluntarily, freely. 

•* Wre did «n constrainedX y thoae thing*."— Hooter: 
Ecdes. Politte, hk, lv., | 7. 

• iin-con-straint', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
constraint.) Absence of constraint; freedom 
from constraint ; ease. 

M That air of freedom and unconstrainL m —FeUon : 
On the Classicks. 


iiu-c6n-stilt'-£d, a. [Pref. tin- (l),snd Eog. 
corw-uBed.) Not consulted. 

“ Th* remouatrant wiu uot unconsulted with."— 
Milton: Apology for Bmectymnuus. 

* lin-c^n-sult'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. consulting.) Takiug no advice ; rash, 
imprudent. 

“It mi the fair Zalman*, PlexiiWe daughter, 
whom unconsulting alfectiou, unfortuuately born to 
tticwarde, had made borrow *o much of her natural 
modetty, ae to l*ave her more deceut raymeuU."— 
Sydney: Arcadia, bk. 1L 

« iin-c6n-8ume'-a-ble, a. [Pref iin-(l) f and 
Eng. consumcable .)* That cannot be consumed 
or exhausted; inexhaustible. {Sandys : Tra- 
vels, p. 127.) 

lin-con-sumed', a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
cansumed.) Not consumed. 

“ And I have earn’d those torture* well. 

Which unoonsumed are atlll consuming. 

Byron : Herod’s Lament. 

* tin-edn-stim -mate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. consummate.) Not consummated ; not 
fulfilled or accomplished. 

** Prom Corythu* came Acrou to the fieht, 

Who left hi* *pou»* betroth d and imcou Minima to 
night." Dryden : Virgil ; JEneid x. 1,014. 

* iin-c6ii-tain-a-ble, a. [Pref. «tt*(l), and 
Eng. containable.) Irrepressible. 

" HI* uncontainable person would soon hunt him." 
—Adams : Works, 1. 78. 

* un-con-tSjn'4n-ate, * un con-t^im -ln- 
at-©d, a. [PrefI un- (1), and Eng. con* 
inate .] Not contaminated ; unpolluted. 

•• The pure aud tmconfamf/ioto blood. 

Hold* it* due oouna" Cotoper : Task, tL 7M. 

* iin-con-t^mned' (mn as m), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. contemned.] Not contemned or 
despised. 

“ Have uncontemn'd gone k: 


“Which of th* peer* 
emn'd gone by him! 

Shakes* : Henry rill., iiL t. 


• un-©6n-t§nd'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. contended.) Not contended for, not dis- 
puted, not contested. 

“ Permit me. ehlef. permit, without delay. 

To lead thi* uncontended gift away/’ 

Dryden : f irgil t sEneid r. §14. 

• im-cdn-tSnt'-Sd, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eug. contenfed.] Not contented ; discontented. 

“ T* overlook th’ lotrtoat* de*ign» 

Qi uncontented mva." 

Daniel : Philo tax. (Pref.) 

• lin-c6n-t5nt , -£d-nSss, 8. [Eng. uncon- 
tented ; -ness.) The quality or stats of bemg 
uncontented or discontented; diacontented- 
ness ; discontent. 

•• Contentednesa la opposed to ambition, oovetou*- 
ueas, luj uatioo, unoontentedness.' — Hammond: Worts, 

L 478. 

• uu-cin-tSnt'-ing-nSss, «. [Prefi tin- (1) » 
Eng. contenting, and sutf. -ness. } Want of 
power to content or satisfy. 

“The decreed uncontenting nces of all other good*." 
—Boyle: Works, 1. 281. 

'tfn-cin-tSst'-a-We, *»- dX 

Eng. contestable.) Not able to be contested ; 
indisputable ; incontestable. 

'* It le an uneontestable maxim, that tbe value of a 
Micriflcecaa uever riie highe)r than the value of the 
tAcrilkers."— Water land : Works, viii. 177. 

Tin-con-t^st '-©d,o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
contested.) 

1. Not contested ; not disputed. 

“It I* an unoontested maxim, that they who ap. 
prove *0 action, would eertMaly do It If they could. 
—Addison : Spectator, No. 45L 

2. Evident, plain, manifest. 

« Tia hv experience uncontested found.* 

3 Blackmore: Creation. 

• un-cSn'-tf-nent, * un-con-ty-nent, «. 

[Pref.n/i-(l),&nd Eng. continent.) Incontinent. 
“Fal* hlamero*. uncontynent, unmylde." Wycliffe: 
3 Timothy ill. 

• iin-c&n-tra-df ct'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; 

En ,T . contradict, and euff. -able.) Not possible 
to be contradicted ; not admitting of contra- 
diction. 

un-c5n-tra-dIct r -Sd, a. [Pref. un- Q.), and 
Eng. contradicted.) Not contradicted; not 
denied ; not disputed. 

“ He that will not give faith upon current testi- 
monies, and uncontraaicted by entlqulty, 1* a miul- 
r»»i Ap- Taylor: Episcopacy Asserted, f 13. 

• tln-oSn -trite, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
contrite.] Not contrite; not penitent. 

“ The priest, by abeolviny an uncontrtte sioo*r<»n 
not make him contrite**— Hammond .* WorKK i* 
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uncontriving— uncountenanced 


tin-C$n tnv'-ing, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. contriving.] Not contriving ; deficient 
in contrivance. 

tin-ota-troll'-a-Me, * un-con-tr out-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. controllable.] 

1. That cannot be controlled or directed ; 
ungovernable ; unmanageable. 

" Hit uncontrollable lnteot" 

Milton : Samson Agonistes. 1.754. 

* 2. Indisputable, irrefragable, incontrover- 
tible. 

"The petition wsi granted, by reason of the kin* 
of Englendi uncontroulable title to England."— Uay- 
teard. 

i tin-cdn-trol'-la-ble-nSss, • un-con- 
troul-a-ble-ness, s. IEng. uncontrollable ; 
auff. -ness.] Inability to be controlled. 

" Have a stroqg pie* for their abode and uncontroU- 
ableness.’ — Bp. ffcul : Th* Bloody June Healed. 

tin-c8n-troir-»-blft * un-con troul-a- 
bly, * un-coh-trol-a-bly, adv. [Eng. 
uncontrollable) ; - ly .] 

1. In a msnnerthat cannot be controlled, 
governed, ruled, or managed ; beyond control, 

“It to the will of him who la uncontrollably power* 
full."— Borrow.* Sermont, roL Ul., eer. 4. 

* 2. Indisputably, incontrovertibly. 

“ Ahondantly and uncontrotobly convincing the 
reality of our Saviour* death.”— Bp. Hall: Cont.: 
Chritt Crucified. 

tin c6n-tr oiled', * un-con trouled, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. controlled. ] 

1, Not controlled, ruled, or governed ; with- 
out restraint. 

M Troy soon must lie o'erthrown. 

If uncontrolTd Achillea fight* alone." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xx. 89. 

* 2. Not yielding to restraint or control ; 
Uncontrollable. 

“ Do not I know the uncontrouTd thought* 

That youth hrtngs with him ? * 

Beaum. d Piet.: Maid's Tragedy, HI. 

3. Free, voluntary. 

“ A sodden ftod uncontrolled choice for meeting an 
uuforseeo danger.”— Levis: Early Roman Hitt, fed, 
1855), II. 45. 

* 4. Indisputable, undoubted, not refuted 
or disproved. 

** I *l«g the Just and uncontrolTd descent 
01 dame Venetla Olgby, styled the fair." 

Ben Jonton : Eupheme , f 2. 

"tin-c6n-trdir-gd-lfr * un-con-troul- 
ed-ly, a. [Eng. uncontrolled ; -ly.] In an 
uncontrolled manner ; without control or re- 
straint ; freely; voluntarily; uncontrollably. 

“ No reluctance of humanity la ahle to make head 
Against It ; but It command* uncontrouledly.’— Decay 
qf Christian Piety. 

* tin-c5n-tr6-ver'-eor-$r, a. [Pref. tin- (1) ; 
Eng. controversy), aod auff. -ory.] Free from 
controversy, 

“It yieldeth do cause of offence to a very pope’* ear, 
as only aiming at an unroru rover tory piety."— Bp. 
Hall: Defence of Humble Remonstrance, f X. 

* tin-ci>n-tr5-vert'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 
(l),and Eng. controvertable.] Incontrovertible. 

* iln-c6n-tr 6-vert' -a-bl^, adv. [Eng. un- 

cont rovertabile) ; Incontrovertibly, in- 

disputably. 

** It is uncontrwertably certain that the commons 
never intended to leave elector* the liberty of return- 
ing them an expeUed member. ’’—Johnson t Raise 
Alarm. 

tin- c6n'-tr&- verted, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. controverted.] Not controverted or 
diapnted ; undisputed ; indisputable. 

“ Nothing hath been more uncontroverted either In 
ancient or modern time*.'*— War burton : On Hume's 
Hatural Religion. 

i tin-c5n'-tr6-vert-&d-l& culv. [Eng. un- 
controverted; -ly.] Incontrovertibly; indis- 
putably ; beyond all controversy, 

'* Most of the books were uncontrovertedly written 
by thn atxwtles themselves.”— Clarke: Evidence* of 
Religion, prop. 14. 

* tin-cdn-ven-a-ble, u. [Pref. u?t* OX and 
Eng. amxxnable.) Unfitting, unsuitable. 

"There wa* nothing more unconvenable tor a per* 
fecte good eapltalne than over mochs ha* tinge." — 
l' dal : A poph qf Erasmus, p. 286. 

* tin-con-ve-nl-^nt, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. convenient.] Inconvenient. 

“ Require oothyng hurtefnll or unconvenient tor 
hym selfe."— Fisher : Oodlie Treatise; On Prayer. 

*• tin-cin-ve’-nf-^nt-l^, adv. [Pref. un - 
(1), and Eng. conveniently.] Inconveniently, 
improperly. 

“ Howe unconreniently the cryme . , . was laled 
against him , n —Vdal: John xlx. 


tin-eon- vSn’-tion-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. conventional.] Not conventional. 

“ Their arrangement . . . ought to be graceful and 
unstudied, and yet not too u nconventional.’— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 8. 1687. 

tin-cdn-v£n-tion-tiT-I-t$r, s. [Eng. uncon- 
ventional ; -itt/.J Freedom from established 
rules or precedents ; originality, 

“ There is a touch of welcome unconventionality 
about the plot."— St. James ' j Gazette, Jan. 84, 1888 . 

• tin-con- vers-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eog. conversable.^ Not free in conversation, 
not sociable. 

“The same unconversable temper."— Scoff .* Christian 
Life, pt. 1., ch. lit 

• un-ctfn- vers -tint, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. conversant .] Not conversant; not fa- 
miliarly acquainted. (Generally followed by 
with.) 

" Persons who are happily uneortwr*anf la disquisi- 
tion* of this kind.'— M adox : Exchequer. (Pref/ 

• tin-con-vers'-Ing, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. conversing.] Not able to ba turned to ; 
having no attraction or proclivity to. 

“ The unconeersing Inability of mind, to defeotlve 
to the purest and most sacred end of matrimony.’— 
Milton : Doctrine and Disc, of Dieorce, bk. i. cli. 111. 

• tin-con-ver'-sion, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 

Eng. conversion .] The state of being uncon- 
verted; Impenitence. 

tin-edn-vert-ed, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 

converted.] 

1. Not converted ; not changed Into an- 
other substance or body. 

2. Not changed in opinion ; apecif., not 
turned or converted from one faith to an- 
other. 

'* The natural man 8t Paul speaks of la ooe uncon . 


tin-con-vert’-f-ble, a, [Pref. un- (ix and 
Eng. convertible.] Not convertible ; that can- 
not ba converted or changed In form, 

** What Is he gone, and In contempt of science? Ill 
•tars aod unconvertible Ignorance attend him I ’—Con- 
greve : Love for hove, lr. 

un-cdn-vlnyed', a, [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
convinced,] Not convinced ; not persuaded. 

“If they remain still unconvinced, with regard to 
a few particular difficultie*."-<M/pf n ; Hints for Ser- 
mons, voL L, | 8L 

un-c6n-vfe9'-lrig, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. convincing.] Not convincing ; not suffi- 
cient to convince. 

“ To heap such unconvincing citations as these."— 
Milton: Removal qf Hirelings. 

* tin-o o-qnett'-Ish (qn as k), a, [Pref. un- 

(I) , snd Eng. coquettish.] Not coquettish ; 
free from coquetry. 

" So pure and uncoquettish were her feeling*.”— Vane 
Austen : Horthanger Abbey, oh. vil. 

tin-cord', v.t. [Pref. un- (2) and Eng. cord.] 
To take the cord away from ; to loose from 
corda ; to unbind ; as, To uncord a trunk. 

* tin-cor'-dl-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cordial.] Not* cordial, not hearty. 

"A little proud-looking woman, of uncordial ad* 
dresa."- Jane Austen : Sense d Sensibility, ch. xxilv, 

tin-cork', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. corfc.] 
To take the cork ont of ; to extract a cork 
from : as, To uncork a bottle. 

* tin-cor'-pu-l^nt, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. corpulent.] Not corpulent. 

* tin-©dr-r<£ct', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
correct , a.] Not correct ; Incorrect. 

" That yon have since that time received with ajv 
plaose as bad and a* uncorrect play* from other men." 
—Dry den .* Pref. to Wild Gallant. 

tin-cor* rSct'-tid, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

corrected.] 

1. Not corrected ; not revised ; not ren- 
dered exact. 

" The faulty passage* which may be mot with lo It 
will perhaps he charged upon those that suffered 
them to pa** uncorrected’— Hoyle : Works, L 244, 

2. Not reformed ; not amended : aa, life or 
manners uncorrected. 

3. Not chastised. 

*4. (0/ afield): Unahnm ; nnmown. 

“ Wanting the scythe, all uncorrerted, rank." 

Shakesp. : Henry V ., v. 4. 

* tin-cor-rSs-pSnd'-$n- 9 $% s. [Pref. un- 

(J) , and Eng. correspondency.] Tha quality or 


state of being un correspondent ; want Of 
absence of correapondance. 

• tin-cor-rSs-ptfnd'-^nt, a, [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. correspondent.] Not correspondent ; 
not agreeing ; not suitable, adapted, or agree- 
able. 

" Uncorreipondcnt with that virtue."— Gauden : 
Tear § qf the Church, p, 80 . 

• un-cSr'-rlg-i-ble, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. corrigible.] Incapable of being corrected ; 
Incorrigible. 

will seeks to amende hlmtelfe. If he be not all 
together uncorHgibleP—Outred: Tr. of Cope on Prv 
i (1580/* 

tin-cor-rtfb'-o -r a t-9 d, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eug. corro6orafe<i.] Not corroborated. 

tin-cor-rtipt', • un-cor-rupto, a . [Pref, 
un- (1), and Eng. corrupt .] Not corrupt ; not 
perverted; Incorrupt. 

, , “ T h « pretension* which pore and wneorrupf Chrl** 
tlsolty ha* to be received as a Divine revelation.”— 
Clarke : Evidences of Religion. (I otrod.) 

tin-cor-rtipt'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
corrupted.] Not corrupted ; not vitiated ; not 
depraved. 

" To follow her true and uncorrupted direction*."— 
Clarke: Evidence: of Religion, prop. 5. 

un-cor-rtipt'-Sd-ness, s. [Eng. uncor- 
rupted ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
un corrupt or uncorrupted. 

”, The grace of Infallibility and uncorruptednies 
Milton : Areopogitica. 

• tin-cor-rtip-tl-bU'-i-t^, * un-cor- 
rup-tl-bil-f-tlc, s. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. corruptibility.] Incapability of being 
corrupted; incorruption. 

" In uncorruptlbilitie ot qoyete or peslhle and 
mylde spirit.”— Wycliffe : l Peter liL 4. 

•tin-cor-rup'-ti-ble, a. [Pref. un - 0), and 
Eng. corruptible,] Not corruptible ; not liable 
to corruption ; incorruptible. 


And changed the glory of the unoorruptibte God 
into an image made like to c “ “ 

manes 1. 28. li«40.) 


j corruptible man."— Ro- 


* tin-cor-rtip -tion, * un-cor-rnp-ei- 
oun, s. [Pref: un- (IX and Eng. corruption.'* 
Incorruption. 

M Olorle aod honour aod unoorrupcioun to hero 
that seken eusrlaatyuge \yL’—Wycliffe : Romane IL 

* tin-cor-rtip'-tivo, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. corruptive.] Incorruptible. 

" Those other climes of unoorrvptlv* Joy." 

Giover : Leonidas. riL 41*. 

* tin-cor-rtipt'-l^, • un- cor - rapt- lye, 

adv. [Eng . uncorrupt ; -ly.] In an uncorrupt 
manner ; truly, genuinely. 

** I *hall declare uncorrupt lyt the saying*."— Breads : 
Quintiu* Curtins, foL 198. 

tin-cor-rtipt'-nSes, «. [Eng. uncorrupf ; 
-u«a.] The quality or atate of being nncorrupt; 
freedom from corruption. 

“ Io doctrine showing unoorruptness, gravity, *la- 
eerlty."— Titus IL 7. (1840.) 

* tin-C06t'-l^, a. [Pref. -un (IX and Eng. 
costly.] Not costly : cheap. 

"A man 1 * *plrlt Is naturally earelea* of baser and 
uncostly material*. ^ ’’—Bp. Taylor: Sermons, voL IL, 
ser. 15. 

* tin-c 5 tin'-eSl -lat-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. counsdldbk.] Not able to be counselled 
oradviaed; inadvisable, imprudent. 

“It would have been u ncounsedablt to havt marched, 

‘ and have left *uch ao enemy at their back*."— Claren- 
don: Civil Wars. 

* tin-ctitin'-sSllod, * nn-coun sallod, a. 

[Pref. un- (IX and Eng. counselled.] Not coun- 
selled; not having counsel or advice; un- 
advised. 

" Nothlag to snbdue It waa left urtcounienai."— 
Burke : Letter to a Jfoble Lord (1796). 

* tin-c< 5 tint -a-ble, a, [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
countable.] Not to be counted ; Innumerable. 

" Those uncountable glorious bodies get lu the firm* 
menu’— Raleigh : Hist, World, hk. 1.. ch. 1. 

tin ©6iint'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng, 
counted.] Not counted or numbered ; innu- 
merable. 

" 8 arriving comrade of uncounted houre." 

Wordsteorth : Michael. 

* un-c6tin’-t€n-an9ed, a. [Pref. un- OX and 

Eng. countenanced .] Not countenanced ; not 
morally supported by tha countenance of 
others. 

" Urged rniremitttogly the stubborn work 
Uusecooded. uncountenanced.’ 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. ri. 
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* ftn-c6iln'-ter-fett, * un-coun-tre-foict, 

a. [Pref. uu- (1), and Eng. counterfeit .] Not 
counterfeit, not spurious ; genuine. 


Uncounterfeit mistrust to bar." 

Wyatt : The Faithful Lower, he. 


un-coup'-le (le as §1), v.t . & i. [Pret un- 
(2), and Eng. couple, v.] 

A. Trans. : To set free what before were 
coupled, as two dogs previously held toge- 
ther by a couple, cord, or chain ; to aet loose, 
to disjoin. 

"Neither life nor death can uncouple 'n. M —Udal : 
John xiv. 

t B. Intrans. : To loose hounds from their 
couples. 

*• Uncouple iu the western valley." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, lv. L 


tin-cotip'-led (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. coupled .] Set free from being 

coupled ; not coupled, not united ; hence, not 
wedded ; single. 

* Uncoupled hoaade began the chase." 

Dryden : Palaman A ArcUe, ii. 2S6. 


* un-court'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

courted.] 

1. Not courted, not sought after ; not having 
court paid. (Daniel : Civil Wars, ii.) 

2. Not courted, not wooed ; not sought in 
marriage. 

fin -court -S -oils, tin-court '-c-o us, * un- 
-cur-teis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. cour- 
teous.] Not courteous, not polite ; uncivil, 
nn polite. 

"The Commons thought this proceeding unjustifi- 
able In substance and uncourteou* io form. -Muc- 
aulay : JBist. Eng., ch. xlv. 


tin - court - S - otisly, tin-court , -8-ous- 
1*. * un-cour-te-ous-lle, *un-curt- 
els-ly, * un- court -es-ly, adv. [Eng. 
uncourteous; - ly .] In an uncourteons manner ; 
not courteously ; discourteonsly, uncivilly. 

" He now without all ehame most vncourteoustlede- 
maaded to be to him restored.” — Holinehed; Hist. 
Scotland; Ferguard. 


tin-court'-ler-like (1 as y), a. [Pref un- 
(1), and Eng. courtierlike.] Unlike a courtier ; 
hence, not flattering, bland, suave, or tha like. 

•*I acted hot an uncourtierlike part.”— i/ad. 
D'Arblay : Diary , 11L 108. 

tin-courtf-ll-ness, «. [Eng. uncourtly; -ness.] 
Absence of courtliness ; want of polish In the 
manners. 

"Notwithstanding the uncourtlinett ol their 
phrases, the sease was very honest."— Addison : Whig- 
Examiner, No. 6. 


tin-court'-ljr, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

courtly.] 

1. Untrained in or unused to the manners 
of a court; hence, not suave, bland, flatter- 
ing, or tbe like ; blunt, Impolite, unpolished. 

"The uncourtly oourago which distinguished him." 
— Macaulay: HUt. Eng., ch. xv. 

2. Uncivil, rude, coarse, plain. 


% tin'-cous, a. [Lat. uncus — a hook.] Hook- 
like ; hooked. 

tin-couth', * un-kouth, * un keth, * un- 
cooth, a. [A.S. uncu<2A = strange, unknown, 
from un- ~ not, and cadh, pa. par. of cunruin 
as to know.] 

*1. Unknown. 

M Uncouth*, unkiat, said the old famous poet Chancer : 
which proverb very well taketh place in this our uew 
pjet, who for that he is uncoum (as add Chancer) is 
unkiat; and unknown to meet men, Is regarded hut 
of few. — J?. A'., Epistle Dedicatory prefixed to , Spenser's 
Bhepheard* Calender. 

*2. Strange, not familiar; hence, auspicious, 
alarming, startling. 

" Nor can t like 

This uncouth dream." Milton; P. L., v. 98. 

S. Awkward, clumsy, odd, strange. 

" Marks such os. to men bred la the courts of France 
and England, haa an uncouth and ominous appear, 
auce."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

tin-couth -1^, • un-cooth-ly, adv. [Eng. 
uncouth ; -ly.] In an uncouth manner ; oddly, 
strangely, awkwardly, clumsily. 

*• Dancing un couthly to the quivering flame.* 

Cowper; Task, lv. 278. 

tin-couth'-nSss, s. [Eng. uncouth; -n«s5.] 
The quality or state of being unconth ; odd- 
ness, strangeness. 

" Often he approaches as near to a good effect ss the 
uncouthness of his method allowa "—Daily Telegraph, 
Sept. 10, 1886. 

* tin-c8v'-8n-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. covenable'] Inconvenient, unsuitable. 
"Eschewe thou HncoMcnaftle fablls, and elde wym- 
mens fabiia'— Wy cliff* : 1 Timothy lv. 


un-oov'-en-ant-Sd, o. [Pref. un- ( 1 ). and 

Eng. covenanted.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not covenanted ; not promised by co- 
venant ; not resting on a covenant or promise. 

“ 1 will cast me on his free wweotwnunfed mercy."— 
Horsley: Sermons, vol 11 L, ser. 38. 

2. Not bound by a covenant, contract, or 
agreement ; not having joined in a covenant. 

•* Each person hes at once divested himself of the 
first fundamental right of uncovenanted man. — 
Burke : French Revolux ion. 

II. Hist. : Not subscribing to the Scottish 
Solemn League and Covenant. 

"A few fonstlcal noo-Jurors may have grudged their 
allegiance to on uncovenanted king."— T. E. May : 
Constit. Mist. England, ch. 1. 

Uncovenanted Civil Service, s. A 

branch of the Indian Civil Service, whose 
members (Europeans or natives) are subject 
to no entrance examination, nor entitled to 
promotion or retiring pension, and also may 
resign their office at pleasure. 


nncovenanted-meroy, s. 

Theol. : An expression used of something 
not promised by God In any covenant, and 
specially in the covenant of grace or of re- 
demption. [Covenant, \ (a).J For Instance, 
to give Eternal Life to those who believe in 
Christ promised by God (John iii. 14, 15) is 
now regarded as part of a covenant on the 
part of God, with those who believe in Christ, 
to extend salvation to those who have not 
had opportunity of hearing of Christ, is held 
to be an uncovenanted mercy. (Generally In 
the plural.) 

Tf Used also familiarly, In the aense of, 
more than one expects or deserves. 


" Let ua leavo hlio [the Duke of Argvle] to the un. 
covenanted mercies of Frof. Huxley. —Dotty Metes, 
Feb. 6, 1888. 


tin-cov -er, v.f. & i . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
cover.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To take a cover off, as the cover of a 
basket ; to remove a cover or covering from ; 
to divest of a covering, as of a veil, cloth, 
roof, or the like. 

" [He] vneouered hla fece, & holding vp bti haudes to 
heaTOQ «ald : O you god* that f doe worihlp, I reqayre 
you chiefly to esUhlUhe this kiagdome vntomy selie.* 
— Brende : Quintus Curtins, foL 82. 

2. To strip bare. 

" When eo Indian Is about to worship at the Moral, 
or brings his offering to the altar, he always uncovers 
his body to the waist."— Coo* : First Voyage, ch. xlx. 

3. To take off the hat from, as a token of 
respect. 

■’ None of the Eastern people use the compliment of 
unoowrfny their heads wliea they meet, as we do."— 
Dumpier ; Voyages (an. 1688). 

4. To disclose ; to make patent to view. 

"Jo vain thon striv’st to cover shame with shame. 

Or hy evasions thy crime «ncowr'«t more." 

Milton; Samson Agonistet, 842. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To take a cover or covering off anything. 

•' Uncover, dog*, and lap.” Shake tp. ; Timon, 11L 6. 

2. Specif. : To take off the hat in token of 
respect. 


tin-edv'-ered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

covered.] 

1. Diveated of covering or clothing ; having 
the cover or covering removed. 

"Thoa wert better la thy grave, than to answer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the eldea,” 
—Shaketp. : Lear, ill. 4. 

2. Specif. : Having the covering of the head 
removed in token of respect, 

Rather let my head dance on a hloody pole^ 

Than ataad uncover'd to the vulgar groom. 

Shakcsp. : 2 Henry VI., iv. 1. 

3. Unprovided with a cover or covering : 
open, bare, naked, uprotected. 

** Bycause they taw the penthouses ol onr turrettea 
burned downe, and that oure men could not with esse 
go vneouered to ftaae.bfcam.'' — Golding* : Ccesar, lot 192. 

• tin-COV -tit-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
coveted.] Not covetad ; not longed after. 

" Uncoveted wealth came pouring in upon me." — 
II. Brooke: Fool of Quality, L 863. 


* tin-C<S^T» v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. cowl.] 
To divest of a cowl ; to remove a cowl from. 

" I pray you thlrifc. us friends— uncowl your face." 

Coleridge. 


* tin-CiS^led', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cowled.] Divested of a cowl ; not wearing a 
cowl or hood. 

" Beyond yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 

Men bearded, bald, cowl'd, uncowCd, shod, anshod. 

Pope: Dun dad, liL 114. 


* tin-oraf -ttf, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
crafty . J Not crafty, cunning, or designing; 
simple. 

"A elm pie and un crafty man cannot be wise unto 
solvatiou. — Bp. Taylor ; Rule of Conscience. (Pref.) 

* un-cr&n-nled, • un-crtin-led, a. [Pref. 
un- (1); Eng. cranny, and suff. -ed.] Having 
no cranny, fissure, chink, or opening. (Lit. & 
fig.) 

° To whose close uncraufed hreast 
We our secret thoughts may send." 

Drayton : Shepherds Birend. 

* tin-crS-at'-a^'blc, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. creatable.] Not able to be created ; im- 
possible to be created. 

* tin'-cr&-ate, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
create.] Not created; uncreated. 

“ The Father uncreate, tbe 8ou uncreate, and the 
Holy Ghost uncreate.'— A thanasian Creed. 


* un-crS-ate’, v.t. [Prefi un- (2), and Eng. 
create.] To blot out of existence ; to anni- 
hilate. 

w Who can uncreate thee thou ihalt know." 

Milton : P. L., r. 896. 


tin-cre-at'-tid, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
created.] 

• 1. Annihilated ; bloitad out of existence. 
(In this sense from pref. un- (2).) 

" Nor win I 

Wish myself uncreated for this evil." 

Bcuum, A Flet. : YVomen-hater , 1L 

2. Not yet created ; not existing. 

•* Misery, uncreated till the crime 
Of thy rebellion." Milton : P. L„ vi. 268. 

3. Not deriving Ita origin from creation; 
eternally existing. 

“ Who, tight himself, iu unereofsd light 
Invested deep, dwells awfully retir d. 

Thomson: Summer, 174. 


• tin-ore-at'-Sd-nSss, *. [Eng. uncreated; 
-new.] Tbe quality or atate of being un- 
created. 

" Bymakingad letinctioo between derived uncreated- 
ntss, and uuderived uncreatedness. ‘ — W aterland .* 
Works, ii. 826. 


♦ tin-cred’-i-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
credible.] Not credible ; unable to be believed ; 
incredible. 

•• It were uncrsdl&le unto eaery man that Dauld 
ihulde haue the victory." — Fisher: Seven Psalme*, 
pa vL 

* tin-cred -It, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
credit.] To discredit. 

"Affirmations are apter to win belief than nega- 
tion* to uncredit them. — Feltham : Resolves, p. 88. 


• tin-crSd'-it-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. creditable'] Not creditable ; not reputa- 
ble or honourable ; discreditable. 

•* Uncreditable or anfashiooahle, branded or disused. 
e\n*."—Htimmo nd : Sermons, voL iv., ser. 7. 

** tin-cred'-It-a-ble-nSss, ®. [Eng. uncredit- 
able; -7WS3.] The quality or state of being 
discreditable or without reputation. 

"To all other disauasivea, we may add this ol the 
nncroditableness.*— Decay of Piety. 


tin-crSd'-It-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
credited.] Not credited ; not believed. 


" It s&yeth so uncredifed." 

Warner : Albion* England. 


tin-cried', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. cried.] 
Not called ; not clamoured. (Often followed 
by for.) 

*• I rather chooae to thirst, and will thirst ew, 
Than leave that cream of oetlone uncried for. 

Ben Jonton: The Meu> Inn, 1 2. 


tin-crfp'-pled (le as $1), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. crippled.] 


1. Not crippled or lame ; not destitute oi 
deprived of the use of the limbs. 

* “ I have eyes and ears. 

Two feet uncrippled." 

Cooper: Homer; Odyssey xx. 


2. Not having the power of motion, action, 
usefulness, Ac., impaired: as, Tbe ship came 
out of action uncrippled. 


* un-cris'-ten-ljf, adv. [Eng. u ncristen ; -ly.] 
In an unchristian manner or spirit. 

•’ Construe nothing uncristenly, and become agaia 
my good lord .”— Strype : Ecdet. Mem.;, Bp. of Salis- 
bury to CrumweU. 


f tin-crit-Io-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

crificaZ.] 

1. Not critical ; wanting in judgment. 

•• Rode understanders or uncritical speakers. 1 '— 
Oauden : Tsar* of the Church, p. 24. 

2. Not according to tbe just rules of criti- 
cism : as, an uncritical estimate. 


boll, b<fr; poilt, cat, 9CII, cborus, 9hin, benph; go, gem; thin, $His; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - C, 

•clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = shun; -^ion, -gion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. — hgU dgL 
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uncrooked— uncurrent 


V- 

• tin-crooked’, • tin-crook'-Sd, a. [Prev 

««- (1), and Eng. crootod] Not crooked, 
bent, winding, or tortuous; straight. 

" Basie and obedient w*y*. uncrookMJ* 

Beaum. k Piet. : Loyal Subject, UL 1 

fcn-crSpped', un-oropt', a. [Prefi un- 0), 

and Eng. cropped.] 

I. Not cropped, as laud ; uofc sown or 
planted. 

• 2. Not plucked or gathered. 

** Thy nhtwdacM want* 
Partaker*, and uncropp'd fall a to the ground." 

Milton: P. L., Iv. 731. 

8. Not cropped or cut, as the ears of a dog. 

tin -crossed’, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
crowed.] 

I. Not crossed ; not act or placed across 
each other. 

* 2. Not crossed out, cancelled, or erased. 

**If his old debt stand still in the book uncrossed, 
the shopkeeper may ane him for It."— £unyan; Pil- 
grim t Broyrtu, pt. L 

3. Not thwarted ; not opposed. 

tin-crti^d'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
crowded.] Not crowded ; not* straitened for 
want of room. 

" And held wncrowded rations in lia womb." 

Addtsun : Letter from Italy. 

tin-cr<ffrn', * un-croun, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. crown, v.j 

1. Lit . : To deprive of a crown ; to pull or 
take a crown off. 

■* Were Demetrius dead, we easily might uncrown 
This swain imjxwtor.‘' 

Beaum. k net. : The Coronation, t. 

2. Fig. : To depose, to dethrone ; to deprive 
Of aoveroignty. 

** 1H uncrown him ere ’t be long.* , 

Shakesp. i J Henry FA, It. 1. 

tin - cr ovtmed', * un - crounedo, a. [Pref. 

un- (l), and Eng. crowned.] 

L Invested of a crown. (Lit. or Jig.) 

2. Not crowned : as, an uncrowned king. 

8. Unrewarded. 

"Never did inch graoe goe away uncrowned."— Bp. 
Hall : Contempt. ; The Faithful Canaanite. 

tin-crjfa'-tal-line, a. [Pref. un-, and Eng. 
crystalline.] 

Min. <t Petrol. : Not crystalline. Seeley, in 
Phillips ( GeoL , L 254) considers the uncrys- 
talline type to consist of a volcanic rock, 
originally amorphous, uoraetimea glassy like 
obsidian or tachylyte, and often in the micro- 
felsitic state, Thera is a complete transition 
between the un crystalline ana the semi-crys- 
talline rocks. 

nno'-tlon, * un ci oun, # unc-ci-oun, a. 

[Fr. emotion = an anointing, unction, from Lat 
unctionem, accua. of unctio, from undue, pa. 
par. of ungo — to anoint] [Unouent.] 

L Literally : 

1. The act of anointing, smearing, or rub- 
bing with ointment or oil : es, 

(1) A symbol of consecration, dedication, or 
appointment to an important office, 

" One of them Is not aalmmed to tell ns that the gift 
»m comm tm tested hy the unction administered nt 
the coronation.”— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xiv. 

(2) For medical purposes. 

2. That which is used for anointing; an 
unguent, a salve, ointment. 

IL Figuratively : 

L Anything soothing or lenitive ; a salve. 

** Lay not that flatteriag unction to roar soul." 

Ma*e»p. ; Hamlet, 111. 4. 

2. That quality in language, tone of expres- 
sion, mode of address, manner, and the like, 
which excites strong devotion, *fervoar, ten- 
derness, sympathy, and the like ; thst which 
melts to religious fervour and tenderness. 

" Hi* lermooi wsnt all that is called unction, and 
sometimes even earnestness .”— HaJZam : Literature of 
Europe, lv. K. 

3. Sham fervour, devotion, or sympathy ; 
factitious emotional warmth ; nauseous senti- 
mentality. 

T Extreme Unction : [Extreme Unction]. 

* tino'-t Ion -less, a. [Eng. unction; -less. ] 
Without unction. 

* iinc-tious, * uno-te-ons, ct. [Fr. onc- 
tueux.] Unctuous. 

"Being made more 1st end unctUrue’—Hackluyt : 
Voyage*. UL M. 

• tino'-tious-nSss, s. [Eng. unctions ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being nnctious ; unctn- 
ousness. 

“A* if the esppe thereof bad it flre.feedlog unctloue- 

ness therein.*— Fuller ; Worthies; Warwickshire. 

tino-tu-ds’-l-tfo • unc-tu-os-f-tie, s. [Fr. 
onctubsite ; ltal. uncuosita.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
unctuous ; greasiness, oiliness, unctuonsness ; 
a greasy feeling when rubbed or touched. 

** A woman'* flesh eonUIneth in It I wot not what 

unefuostty or cylou* matter/—/’. Holland; Plinie. 

2. Aftn. : The quality of belog unctuous (q.v.). 

uno'-tll-otis, a. [Fr. onctueux, from Low Lat. 
unctuosus, from Lat. unctus, pa. tar. of ungo 
= to anoint] 

I Ordinary Languags : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Of the nature of or resembling an un- 
guent or ointment ; greasy, oily, soapy. 

(2) Having a greasy, oily, or soapy feeling 
when rubbed or touched with the fingers. 

2. Fig. : Nauseously bland, suave, tender, 
sympathetic, fervid, devotional, emotional, 
or the like ; soothing, fawning, mollifyiQg. 

IL Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same as Greasy, II. 2. 

2. Aftn. ; Feeling greasy to the touch. Pipe- 
clay is somewhat nuctuous ; fuller’s earth is 
unctuous ; plumbago and soapstone are very 
unctuous. QV. Phillips.) The unctuosity often 
arises from the presence of magnesia. 

unctuous-sucker, b. 

Ichthy. : Cyclopterus liparis , a small pale- 
brown fish, irregularly striped with lines of 
a darker colour ; from northern seas. It is 
about four inches long, and the surface of the 
body is soft and slimy, whence the popular 
name. Called also Sea-snail. 

tino'-tu~otis-l$r, adv. [Eng. unctuous; - ly .] 
In an unctuous manner. 


tinc'-tu-otis-ness, a. [Eng. unctuous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unctuous ; unc- 
tnosity. 

* tin - cuds'- old-ed, a . [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. cuckolded.] Not made a cuckold. 

"It in deadly sorrow to behold * foul knave un* 
cuckolded."— Shakesp. : A ntony * Cleopatra, L 1. 

• un-cuit'-Sd, a . [Uncuted.] 


un'-cn-lar, a. [A humorous formation from 
Eng. uric le, on anally of avuncular (q.Y.).J 
Of or belonging to an uncle. 


"His uncufar tod rather angular broast."— Do 
Quincey : Spanish Hun, f vL 


tin-culled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. culled.] 
L Not culled ; not gathered. 

2. Not separated ; not selected. 

"The green ear and the yellow sheaf, 

Unculled ." Milton : P. L., xL 434 

11 tin-ctil'-p»-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
culpable . ] Not culpable ; not blameworthy ; 
inculpable. 

“The Jew* . . . are notwithstanding in that respect 
unculpable.’— Hooker; Ecciet. Politic, hk. iiL, { 7. 


* tin-cult', a. [Pref. un- (1)> and Lat. cultus, 
ps. par. or coto = to cultivate,] Uncultivated, 
rnde, Illiterate. 


tun-cdl'-tl-va^blc, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. cultivable.] Not able to be cultivated ; 
incsi»hle of being tilled or cultivated. 


un-cul'-tl-vat-^d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

cultivated.] 

I. Lit. : Not cultivated, as land ; not tilled ; 
not improved by tillage. 

** The cause of the land remaining uncultivated. 9 — 
Lewis: Cred. Early Homan Hist. (ed. 1856), IL itt. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Not practised, fostered, or promoted ; 
neglected. 

“The art . . . liea al together uncultivated."— Sterla : 
Spectator, No. 8S4. 

2. Not improved by labour, study, care, 
exercise, or the like. 

" The sun a a It wen roae npon some parts of the 
commonwealth of iearolug, and cleared op many 
things; and I believe many iuore will In time be 
cleared, which, whatever men think, are yet in their 
dark and uncultivated state."— Wolbaston : Eelijkm 
Of Nature, f 1 

3. Not Instructed, not civilised; rude, 
roogh ; uncivilized. 

" These are instances of nations, where uncultivated 
nature has been left to itself, withoot the aid of 
tetters."— Locke. 


* iiii-cill'-tI-va-t2d-iiSss, s. fEng. ■uncttlfi- 
vated ; -n^s5.] The quality or state of being 
uncultivated. 

* tin-ciil -ture, a. [Pref. un- ( 1), and Eng. 
culture.] Neglect or want of cult ore or at- 
tention. 

" Idleness, ill-husbandry . . . un culture, ill-choicw 
of seeds. —Bp. HaU: Scnnons; Ps. cviL 84. 

“tin-ciil'-tured, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
cultural.] Uncultivated. 

” Blsckford 1 on whose uncultured breast, 

A truant boy, I sought the uest,’ 

Scott: Marmion, iv. 34, 

* tin-cum'-bcred, * un-com - bre d, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. cumbered.] Not en- 
cumbered, not hindered, not embarrassed. 

" The aunshiue of uncumber'd case." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, it 33. 

* uncun'-ning, 'un-conning, * nn-cuu- 
uyng, * un-cun-nyngc, a. & s. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. cunning.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ignorant, illiterate. 

“ They exemyned by phylosopben and doctoure of 
physyke. and they that werefouude uncunnya^e, were 
degradyd of theyr prestbode.”— Fabyan : Chronyde 
(an. 16). 

2, Not canning or crafty, 
fi. As subst. : Ignorance. 

*' To make this ditie for to seeme lama. 

Through mine unconiting.’' 

Lydgate: Comp, of the Bloch Knight. 

* iin-ciin'-nihg-l^ adv. (Eog. uncunning; 
-ij/.] Ignorantly, stupidly. 

" If thou speak uncunningly, they eouut tbea dul 
witted.”— Fines; Inst, of o Christian Woman, bk. L. 
ch. xiL 

n iln-cuii'-nlng-uess, * un-ltun-nyng- 
nesse,f. [Eng. uncunning ; -ness.] Ignorance. 

" As sone* of obedience not maad lyk to tbs former 
dealris of youre ur.ku.nnyngnetse.'’— Wycltft : l Pet. L 

* tin-ciir'-a-ble, a. [Pref. ten- (1), and Eng. 
curable.] Not able to be cured ; not capable 
of being cured ; incurable. 

“ The phicyiions and surgions of France Jnged his. 
malady to be a dropsy, and uncurable.“— Berners : 
Froissart: Crony cU, voL L, ch. octlv. 

* un-ciir'-q^bljf, adv. [Eng. uncurab(le) ; -ly.] 

In an incurable manner; incurably, 

•* Wheras them self es wer euen for this verai poyuot $ 
Uncurably wicked enemies of God."— Udal ; Luke v. 

* un-curb'-a-ble, a. [Pref. «n-(i), and Eng. 
curbable.] Not able to be curbed. 

“ So much uncurbable her garboiles, Csesar." 

Shakesp. : Antony k Cleopatra, IL X 

tin-curbed', a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
curbed.] 

1. Lit : Not curbed ; not furnished with or 
wearing a curb. 

" Uncurbed, unreined, and riderieea." 

Longfellow: Burial of the MinniMnk. 

2. Fig. : Not checked or kept within bounds;, 
unrestrained, unfettered, unchecked. 

" With frank and uncurbed pl ilnneea.” 

, Shakesp.: Henry F„ L 3. 

tin-ciired; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. cured.) 
Not cured. 

" Uncured by his misfortunes of a loo*# generosity, 
that Cowed tnaiscriminately ou all .”— Burke : Abridg. 

Of Eng. Hist, bk. UL, ch. Iv. 

" tin-ciir -I-ous, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
curious.] 

1. Not curious or inquisitive ; indifferent, 
Incurious. 

“ I have not been so uncwrfotu a spsetator, as not 
to hnvs seen l*rmc« Eugene." — Steele: Spectator. 

No. MO. 

2. Not curious ; odd or strange. 

” He added very many particular* not uncurfoto." 
—Steels: Spectator. No. W6. 

tin-curl', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng- 
curl] 

A. Trans. : To put out of curl ; to straighten 
out, as something which has ones been curled. 

" The lion’s foe ilea prostrate on the plain. 

Ha sheaths hi* paw, uncurls his angry mane." 

Hryden. (Todd.) 

B. Intrans. : To fall from a curled state, 
as ringleta ; to become straight 

“ My fleece of woolly hair that now uncurls." 

Shakesp. ; Titus An dronicus, iL 1 

tin-curled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. curled .) 

Put out of cu^ ; deprived of the curls which 
it previously possessed, 

” With honest faces, tho’ with « mcurTd hair." 

Congreve : Juvenal, xL 

* tin-our'-rent, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 


£ite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w2t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, KTrc, sir, marino; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son : mate, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, eo, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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current.] Not current; not passing in com- 
mon payment. 


* Shaded off wl th euoh uncurrent 
Shakesp. : Twelfth ' 


•un-curse', r.f. [Pret tert- 0), and Eng. 
curs«.] To free from any curse or execration ; 
to revoke a curse on. 

•• Uncurse their «oul» ; their pence U made.* 

Shakes?. : Richard II., iU. 1 

un cursed', un curst', a. [Pret wn- (1), 
ami Eng. cursed. ] Not cursed or execrated ; 
free from a enrae. 

“ Heaveu »ure ha* kept thla epot of earth uncurt tT 
Waller : Battle qf th* Summer Island*, 44. 

dn-cur'-tain, v.L [Pret un-(2),and Eng. 
curtain.] To remove or withdraw a curtain 
from ; to disclose, to reveal. 

“ 1 will myself uncurtain to roar light 
The womlenof thl* brow*# ineffable light.* 

Moore: The Veiled Prophet qf Khoratsan. 

• iin-ciis -t6m-a-ble, o. [Pret un- (l). and 

Eng. customable.] Not subject to customs 
duties : as, uncustbmable goods. 


tin-ctis'-t6m-ar-jf, a. [Pret un- (l)» ar, d 
Eng. customary.] * Not customary ; not usual ; 
unusnaL (Carlyle: MisceU., iv. 123.) 


41 iin-cus'-tomed (1), a, [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. customed .] 

1. Not subject to customs or duty. 

2. Not having paid, or been charged with 
custom duties. 


• tin-oils'- turned (2X a. [Pret «*- (IX and 
abbreviation of Eng. accustomed.] Unaccus- 


tomed. 

“ That th# steed* might pas* with euj, 

Nor start M yet uncustomed to the deed. 

Coteper; Earner; Iliad X. I 


tin-ctit', a. l Pref. un- (IX and Eng. cut.] Not 
cut. 

“Therfore the louldler* thought good that It thould 
be kept whole uncut."— Udal ; John xix. 


"tin-cut'-cd, * tin-cultf-cd, a. [Pret un- 
(1); Eng. cuit (2), a., and suit -ed.] Not 
mixed with cuit or aweet wine. 

“Wines that eeldom eorae unto us uncut**."— 
Sandy 1 1 Travels, p. 224. 


* un-cuth, a, [Uncouth.] 

* tin-^y'-pher, v.L [Uncipher.] 

* un-dim', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. dam, 
v.] To free from a dam, mound, or obstruc- 
tion ; to remove a stop, obstruction, or hin- 
drance from. 

* The wary ploughman, on the moontoln’i brow. 

Undams his watery stores i huge torrents flow. 

Drydsn t Virffil; Georgia L IM, 

tin -d&m- aged (aged as I£d), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. damaged.] Not damaged ; 
not injured. 

“ Plants will frequent change* try, 

Undamaged? Philip*: Cider , L 

tin-dimmed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
dammed.] Not dammed ; not having a dam 
or barrier to prevent the flowing of the stream. 

" Rivers ran undammed between hills unknown." 

Toe: Monos t Una. 

* tin-damned' (n ailent), *un-dampned, 

a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. damned.] Not 
condemned ; uncondemned. 

“The! sen ten us men of Rome into prison!) that 
wereu betuu openll and undampned.”— W yclljfs : 
Dfdis xvi. 

* un-dEm'-nl-fied, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. damnified.] Uninjured ; suffering iid loss 
or injury. (Caius t in Eng. Gamer, iii. 238.) 


tin-damped', * tin-dfonpt', a. [Pret un- 

(1), and Eng. damped.] Not damped ; hence, 
not chilled, net dispirited, disheartened, or 
discouraged. 

** By tender lews 

A lively people curbing, yet undamird." 

Thomson: Winter, 443. 


* un dan'-^ered, * un-daun-ger-ld, a. 

[Pref. un- (1); Eng. danger , s., and suit 
Free from aanger; out of danger. 

" For had he dwellld within yeur shlppl*. and net go 
them among, 

Then had he been untfaunj/erW." 

Chaucer ft) .* Tale qf Beryn. 


* iin-dan'-ger-ous, a. [Pref. us- (IX and 
Eng. dangerous.] Not dangerous. 


** Then cherish this, this unexpenslv# power, 
Undangerous to ths puhlla" 

Thomson: Britannia, 90S. 


*tin-dftshed', a. [Pref. un- (l\ and Eng. 

dashed.] Not dashed; not frightened or 
alarmed ; undaunted. (Daniel: Civil Wars, vi.) 


un-dat'-tid (1). a. [Pret un- OX and Eng. 
dated.] Not dated; having no dote; not 
having the time given, noted, or marked. 

“ Which shall not be undated, since thy breath 
Is ahle to immortal, after death.” 

Diggs : Elegy on Ben Jonton. 

*iin'-dat-8d (2), a. [Lat. undalus, from 
unda^a wave.] Having a waved surface; 
rising and falling In wavea toward the margin ; 
waved. 

* tin-daugh'-ter-l£ (gh ailent), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. daughterly.] Unbecoming a 
daughter; unworthy nf a daughter. 

“Anything undaughterly, unelsterlv. ©r unlike b 
kinswoman. —Richardson : Clarissa, rlL 412. 

* un-daunt'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
daunt ; -able.] Not able to be daunted. 

“ Heroick end undauntable bold nee*.”— 

un-daunt'-tid, a. [Pref. un- Q), and Eng. 
daunted.] Not daunted; not subdned or de- 
pressed by fear ; fearless, Intrepid. 

“ Undaunted still. though wearied end perplexed. * 
Cowper : Table Talk, 166. 

t tin-daunV-tid-l^, adv, [Eng. undaunted ; 

• ly.\ Not as if daunted ; boldly, Intrepidly, 
fearlessly. 

We feel ourself#* undauntedly bold where we are 
sure of uo effectual resistance/— Knox: Essay 17. 

t tin-dannt'-tid-ntiss, s. [Eng. undaunted ; 
-ness.] The Quality or state of being un- 
daunted ; fearlessness, Intrepidity. 

’* Walking ou towards the place for execution with 
oalmoeas and undauntedness. —Boyle: Works, r. SOS. 

* tin-d&wn'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
dawning.] Not dawning; not ehowing the 
day ; not growing light. 

** A prisoner In the yet undawning easi." 

Cowper i Task iv. ISO. 

tin-dtiz'-zled (1© as $1), o. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eng. dazzled.] Not dazzled. 

“ Undawded with the glare of praise.* 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. v. 

tin'-de, tin'-dee, tiu'-d^, a. [Lat. unda = 
s wave.) [Onde.1 

* tin-dSad', o. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. dead.] 
Not dead ; alive. 

“ Neither did any one of so great a noombre remain 
endead.''— Udal : John tL 

* tin-dSad'-H-nSss, * un-deed-ly-nease, 

s. [Eng. undeadly; - ness .] Incapability of 
dying ; unmortality. 

“ Kyng of kyngls and lord of lordl# . . . which 
alooue hath undeedlynesse.*— Wyctijfs: 1 Tim. i 

•un-dSad'-l^ ? # un-deed'-li, a, [Pref 
un- (1), and Eng. deadly.] Not subject to 
death ; Immortal, ever-living. 

“ To the king of world!* undeedli and unvlslhle God 
alooue be occur and glorie.”— Wyclijf* : 1 Tim. 1. 

* tin- dear, v.L [Pret, un- (2), and Eng. deaf.] 
To cure of deafness ; to restore the aensa of 
hearing to. 

“ My death’s «ad tale may yet undeaf bU ear* 
Shakes p. f Eichard II ^ ii. L 

un-dS-based', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
debased.] Not debased. 

“Bat the heart which Is thine «heil expire undebasod.* 
Byron : Stanza* for Music. 

tin-dg-b&uyhcd', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
debauched .] Not debauched or corrupted; 
pure. 

• •* Plain, hospitable kind. 

And > n debauched. m Cowper: Task UL. 744. 

un-dcc'-a-gbn, 8. [Lat. undecim — eleven, 
and Gr. yiovta ( gdnia ) — an angle.] 

Geom. : A plane figure having eleven aides 
or angles. 

tin-de'-oano, s. [Lat. unus, and Eng., &c. 
decant (q.v.) ; cf. Lat. undecim = eleven.] 
Chem. : C11H34. One nf the series or paraffins 
obtained from American petroleum. It has 
a sp. gr. of ’765 at 16°, and boils at 180° to 
184 s . 


tin-de-cay -ing, a. [Pref un- (1). and Eng. 
decaying.] 

1. Not decaying ; not suffering diminution, 
decline, or decay. 


“ Some choeru plsnt*. disposed with nicest osr#. 
In undecaying beauty wers preserved." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. Iv. 


2. Immortal, unending: as, the undecaying 
Joys of heaven. 


* tin-dS-^eiv'-a-'ble,* tm-de-ceyv-a-ble, 

a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. decelvabU.] 


1. Not deceivable; not capable of being 
deceived ; not subject or liable to deception. 

2. Not deceiving ; not deceitful. 

“A more undeceivable calculation."— Bolder: On 
Time. 


un-dS-$elve‘, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
deceive.] To free from deception, fallacy, or 
mistake ; to open one’s eyes ; to remove a 
deception practised upon one. 

“ No p*ia» bud bo*n srsd to undeceive them.*— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xx. 

tin-dc-9©ivod', o. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
deceived.] Not deceived ; not under the In- 
fluence of a deception. 

“ Deliberately, aad undeceived. 

. Those wild men’s vices he received* 

Wordsworth: Ruth. 

•tixx-de'Hfen^y’, *. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
decency.] * The opposite of decency; In- 
decency. 

M A great eiguifloatloo of deoeuev and undecencyf— 
Bp. Taylor: Buie qf Conscience, hk. ii, ch. 1. 

un-dS-j^n'-na-ry, a. [Lat. undecim = 
eleven, and amine =s a year.] Eleventh; oc- 
curring once in every period of eleven yeara. 

tin-dti-^tin'-ni-al, a. [Undecennarv.] Per* 
taining or relating to a period of eleven years ; 
occurring or observed every eleveu years, or 
on every eleventh year. 

* tin-de'^ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

decent.] Not decent ; indecent. 

“ I oftst It from me, like a jpunmeat torn. 

Ragged, and too uudecetit to be worn. 

Dryden : Conquest qf Granada, L t. 

* im-de'-9§nt-l& adv. [Eng. undecent; -ly. ] 
Not deceutly ; Indecently. 

“ To wear their hair undeoently long."— Mud : Bit t 
Ac a qfhis Chancellorship qf Oxford, p. 8L 

* tin-dS-^Sp'-tlve, a. [Pref tm-(l),and Eng. 
deceptive .] Not deceptive ; not deceitful. 


* tin-dS-^id'-a-blo, * un-de-cide-a-ble, 

a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. decidable.] Not 
capable of being decided, eettled, or solved. 
“There I* hardly a greater and more undecidabU 
problem in natural theology.'— South : Sermons, voL 
UL, ser. a 


* tin-dS-^ide', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
decide .] Not to decide ; to re verse a decision 
concerning. 

*’ To undecid • 

The late concluded act they held for vain." 

Daniel : Civil Wars, vih 


tin-dS-^id'-Sd, a. & t. [Pret un- (1), and 

Eng. decided.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Not decided ; not settled or determined. 

“Long undecided busts the airy etrife." 

Philips : Blenheim. 

2. Not decided, not determined ; Irresolute, 
wavering. (Said of persons or things.) 

“ An undecided anrwer hong 
Ou Oswald's hesitating tougue." 

Scott : Rokeby, v. 22. 

B. As substantive : 

Coursing : A course in which the greyhoundfl 
score an equal number of poluts ; a drawn 
course. 

” Night Time and Heotor wers *o well metohad that 
after e coaple of undecided* the Judge was unable to 
*»y which was best.” — Ti+ld, Dec. fl, 1884 

un-d^9'-i-m61o, s. [ltal.1 

Music : A group of eleven notes to be 
pbyed in the lime of eight of the same name. 


• iin-dS ^I'-phcr-a-blo, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. decipherable.] Not decipherable; 
not ahle to be deciphered. 


* tin-dS-^i'-pher-a-hly, adv. [Eng. unde- 
cipherable) ; -ly.] In a manner that cannot 
be deciphered. 

tin-dti-91-phorod, a. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. deciphered.] Not deciphered. 

“Nought but undodphored character*.*— JTar&ur* 
ton: Works, voL x., dia. 29. 


• tin-dS-^i'-sive, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
decisive.] Not decisive or conclusive ; Indeci- 
sive. 

“ Two nations . . . made appeal to an undecisive #x* 
perimeuL' "— GlanviU. 


* tiu-dSok', v.t. [Pref un- (2), snd Eng. deck, 
v.] To deprive or divest of ornaments. 


fc the pompon* body of a king. 

Shakmp. : Richard It., iv. 1 


boil, b<^; pdtit, J cat, 9011, chorus, 9W11, bench; go, ^em; thin, this; sin, 09s expect, Xenophon, eyist. -ing. 
-dan, -tlan — shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -9I0Z* = zhiin. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shtis. -bio, -dlo, Ac. = bcl* d?L 
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undecked— undemonstratively 


• tin-decked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
decked.] 

L Not adorned, not ornamented ; not 
decked out. 

“ On England »ee the best that the can boast 
Lie thus aograc'd, undock'd, and aim cat lust?* 
Daniel : Civil Wart, T. 

2. Not furnished with a deck, as a ahip. 

iin-dS-clared', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
declared .J Not declared ; latent. 

“That, which kynde of elect** hvmselfe meaneth, 
Tyndall e leareth undeclared, and will we shall geaase 
at hys mynde .’— Sir T. More: Work*, p. 677. 

iin-d6-clin'-a-ble, a. [Pref un- (1), and 

Eng. declinable *] 

1. Not capable of being declined ; apecif.. 
In grammar, not variable in the termination: 
as, an undeclinable noun. 

• 2. Not possible to be avoided. 

“The offeaos oo bU part vm undeclinable.*— 
Backet: Life of William*, p. 107. 


iin-d$-cllned', a. [Pref. un- (IX *nd Eng. 
declined,] 

1. Not baring tbe cases marked by varia- 
tions in the termination: aa, a noun un- 
declined. 


• 2. Not deviating ; not turned from the 
right way. 


" la hi* track my wary f«et have slept 5 
HI* underlined way* precisely kept." 

Sandy* : Paraphrase of Job, 


fin-de-cdm-po^-a^ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. decomposable.] Not able to be de- 
composed ; not admitting of or liable to de- 
composition. 


tin -d£o -or -at -3d, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. decorated.) Not decorated ; not adorned ; 
not embellished ; plain. 

* ftn-dtj-creed'. a. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
decreed .) Not decreed ; having & decree re- 
versed ; released from a decree. 

** A ■ u eternal doom 

Could be reversed, and undecreed tor me." 

Dryden : King Arthur, 111, 

ttn-dS-^l'-ic, a. (Lat tmtts; Eng. decyl 
(q.v.X and anff. -ic.) Having as its basis 
eleven atoms or proportions of a aubstance. 

undecylic acld, a 

Chem. : CuHjaOj = CioH2i*CO*OH. Ob- 

tained by the oxidation of methyl-undeeyl- 
ketone. It melts at 28’5°, and boils at 212* to 

% 213*, under a pressure of 100 mm. 

iin-dSd'-I-cat-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. dedicated.) 

1. Not dedicated ; not consecrated ; not de- 
voted. 

2. Not inscribed to a patron; withont a 
dedication. 

" 1 should let this book come forth a* ndedicated . . 

Boyle: Works, il.147. 

3. (Of a road): Not given over by those 
who first made it to tbe public authorities. 
A road not dedicated Is maintained at the 
charge cf those whose private property it is. 


• fin-deed'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
deeded.) 

I. Not signalized by action. 

" My sword with an oobattered edge, 

1 she* the again undeeded." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, T. ?. 

* 2. Not transferred by deed : as. undeeded 
land. 


tbl-dS-fS^ed', a, [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 
defaced.) Not defaced; not disfigured; not 
deprived of its form. 

"la them is lavolred the character of men who 
preserve the divine Image undefaced,"— Knox I Ser- 
mon*, voL vL, ser. 26. 

* fin-de-f&t'-I-ga-ble, a. [Pref un- (IX and 
Eng. defatigable.) Indefatigable, tireless. 

** Mean while the lord deputy with undtfarigabt* 
pain* prosecuteth Mac Hugh. ‘—Camden ; Hitt. 
queen Elisabeth (an. U96). 

• tin de-fea^'-I-ble, • un-dc-fels-1 ble, 

a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. defeasible.) Not 
defeasible; indefeasible. 

" The said rictorie consisteth to the vndefeasdUo 
script a re of tbs oide and aewe tea tame ote."— Udal: 
Luke xxlL 

•, un-dSf '-e-cat- ed, a. [Pref. un- (11 and 
Eng. defecated.) Not defecated; not cleared 
from dregs or impurities ; thick, unrefined. 

“ Pare, simple, undef vented rage .’— Godwin : Mande- 
ouie. ii. 11&. 


•un-dS-ffen^d’, a. [Pref. un- 0); Eng. 
defence, and suff.-ed.] Unprotected, undefended. 

“ Her weak side : which (scorned and malicud) 

Lay open undefenced.’ Daniel : Civil Wan, riiL 

un-de-fend-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
defended.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Not defended; not protected; unpro- 
tected by works of defence. 

"The crow* and ravens' rights, an undefended prey.' 

Dryden: Hind k Panther, ill. 626. 

2. Not defended, supported, maintained, or 
upheld by power or argument. 

“And It was left undefended even by th* boldest 
and most acrimonious libellers among the unniorors." 
—Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. XTiiL 

H, Law: 

I. Not characterized by a defence being 
pnt forward : as, an undefended action. 

2. Not defended by counsel : as, Tbe 
prisoner was undefended. 

fin-dS-fied', • un-de-llde, • un-de-fyed, 

a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng., defied.) Not 
defied ; not set at defiance ; not challenged. 

** H* basely threw it at him undefyed 

Dryden .* 1 Conquest of Granada, L 

tin-d£-flled', * un de fyled, a. [Pref. un- 
(IX and Eng. defiled,) Not defiled, polluted, 
corrupted, or vitiated ; pure. 

" Far from thee, and undefDedf 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxriL 

• iin-dS-f il'-Sd-iy, adv. [Eng. undefiled; -ly.) 
In an undeflled manner ; purely, chastely. 

“ Bat I wii hane matrimony obserned mors bolyly & 
ondefyledly among them.'— Udal : Matthew v. 

fin - d£ - fin'- a - ble, a. [Pret un- (IX and 

Eng. definable .) 

L Not capable of being defined or marked 
out or limited. 

"Other person* meriting a* little a* they do, might 
be pat a poo it to an undefnabU amount.'— Burke t 
On Economical Reform. 

2. Not capable of being described by a 
definition; indefinable. 

"That % indefinable but impressive halo which the 
lapae of age* throws around a c lehr* ted spot,”— 
Byron: Child* Harold, UL (Note?.) 

• tin-dS-fine', v.i. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
define .] To render indefinite ; to confound or 
confuse definitions. 

"Their application to logic, or any other subject, is 
only to undefine and to confuse .'— Sir W. Hamilton. 

tin -dS -fined', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
defined.) 

L Not marked out or limited. 

2. Not defined or explained ; not described 
by a definition. 

3. Not clearly marked or known; Inde- 
finite, vague. 

"It* aouro# concealed or undefined.’' 

Scott : Marmion, lit. (IotrocL) 

• tin-dS-flo^-er-ed, • un de fleured, a. 

[Pret un- (IX and Eng. deflowered.) 

1. Not deflowered ; not polluted or robbed 
of chastity. 

“They lo*ae ... no wylde beast rn chased, nor no 
malde mdcjtoured,' Golden Boke, let X 

2. Not vitiated or infringed ; Intact. 

"Mach more may a king enjoy hLs rights and pre- 
rogatives un detoured, un touch ed. ** — MiU on : Reform, 
in England, fak. it 

• un-dS-formed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 

deformed.) Not deformed ; not disfigured. 

"All the pomp and glare of war, yet undtformod by 
battles, may posslhly invite your cariosity. —/M/xj. 

• iin-dS-f oiUed', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 

defoul tul.) Undefiled. 

" By the grace of Ood, unwemmed and vndefouledf 
—Chaucer : Boecius, hit. ii, 

• un-dS-grad -ed, a, [Pref. un - OX and 
Eng. degraded.) Not degraded, debased, or 
dishonoured. 

" The Intention of a foander, la pTeserTiag gram, 
mer studies undegraded, oaght to be held sacred. '— 
Knox: Rem. on Grammar Schools. 

• un-de -l fy, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
deify.) To reduce from the state or rank of a 
deity ; to deprive of the character or qualities 
of a deity ; to deprive of the honour due to a 
God. 

"An idol may be undeifled by many accidental 
Causes .’— Addison : Spectator, No. 74. 

un-dfi-Ject’-^d, o. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
dejected.) Not dejected, cast down, or de- 
pressed. 

“ Ws shall, indeed, often fall ; bat let us rise unde- 
tected."— Knox : Essay*. No. 22. 


• tin-de-lay'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. delaydble.) Not admitting of delay, 

“With what undelayable heat does the lime-twig'd 
lover court a deaerving beauty.*— Pelt ha m : Resolves, 
pt. u rea. 22. 

• un-de-layed’, a. [Pret un - OX and Eng. 
delayed.) Not delayed. 

• tin-de-lay'-^d-ljf, * uu-de-lay-«d-lye, 

adv. [Eng. undelayed ; -fy.J Without delay. 

"Petre than declaryog in hytnself an exaomide of 
a good sMepekeard, cams to them undelay tdl uf— 
Cdal : Acte* lx. 


• iin-dg-lasT-ing, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
delaying.) Not delaying ; withont delay. 

" Undelaying each 

Complied.’ Cotsper: Homer: Iliad xxilL 

* un-de-lect'-a ble, a. [Pref. tin- 0). and 
Eng. delectable.) Not delectable ; not pleasant. 

" The genial w&rmtb was not undolect a ble.'— Stem* : 
Tristram Shandy, iiL jCfk 

t ftn-del'-e-gat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. delegated.) Not delegated ; not deputed ; 
not committed to another. 

“Your assumption of undelegated power .'— Burks t 
French Revolution, 


• fcn-d3 llb'-er-ato, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. deliberate.) *Not deliberate; not inten- 
tional. 


"The prince’s coming and undeliberato throwing 
himself aud the king's hopes into that suddeo engage 
meat,"— Clarendon: Civil War, U. 610. 


tin-48-light / -^d (gh ailent), a. [Pref, un- 
(IX and Eng. delighted.) Not delighted ; not 
pleased or gratified. 

" Saw, undelighted, all delight, all kiod 
Of living creature*.’ Milton : P. L . , It. * 86. 


• iin-d$-light , -fil (gh ailentX a- Pref. ti?t- 
(IX and Eng. delightful.) Not delightful ; not 
affording delight or pleasure. 


“ Undelightful and nnpleaslng 
Doct. k Disc, of Divorce, tak. L, ch. 


to God.’— Milton: 

▼L 


• iln-dS-light'-fil-l^ (gh ailentX adv. [Eng. 
undelightful; -ly.) Not in a delightfnl man- 
ner ; withont affording delight or pleasure. 


♦ ttn-dS-Uv^r-a-ble, a. [Pret un- 0), and 
Eng. deliverable.) Not capable of being de- 
livered, freed, or released. 


"Fix thyself in Daodyhood, undelioerable. m ,— Cot. 
lyle: Past k Proovnt, hk. iL, ch. xviL 


ttn-d5-Hv / ~ered, a. [Pref uti- (IX and Eag. 
delivered .] 

1. Not delivered ; not freed or released. 

** Still undeliver'd from the oppression* of a siroo- 
clou* decimating clergy.*— Milton: Removal of Hire- 
lings. 

2. Not handed over. 

3. Not disburdened, aa of a child. 

4. Not born ; not brought forth, as a child. 

" The mighty burden wherewithal they go 
Hie* undeliver'd, perishes aubom.’ 

Daniel : Civil Wars, 1L 

tin-d.S-lud-8d, a. [Pret (IX and Eng. 
deluded.) Not deluded or deceived. 

" Aod panting for the trnth it coold not bear, 

With longing breast and undeluded ear.’ 

Byron : A Sketch. 

• ttn-d&l'-nged, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
deluged.) Not deluged; not overwhelmed or 
overfiowed. 

" The field remains undelug'd with yoar blood." 

Courper: Homer ; Odyssey xxiv. 

• ttn-delved', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
delved.) Not delved or dug. ( Southey : Botany 
Bay Eel , i.) 


iin-dS-mol'-ished, a. [Pref. un- (l\ and 
Eng. demolished.) Not demolished; not de- 
stroyed or ruined. 

" Then also, thoogh to foreign yoke submlsa, 

8 h# undemolish d stood.’ Philips : Cider, L 

dn-dS-mon-stra-ble, a, [Pret un- (IX 

and Eng. demonstrable.) Not demonstrable; 
not capable of being demonstrated • inde- 
monstrable. 

" Oat of the precept* of the law of nature, as of cer- 
tain com moo and undemonstrablo principles.* — 
Hooker : Eccles. PoL, bk. r.. f #. 


iin-dS-mon'-s tractive, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. demonstrative.) Not demonstrative ; 
not given to excited or strong expressions or 
exhibitions of feeling ; reserved; witbont show 
or display of one’s self. 

"In the tone of undemonstrative sincerity.' — 0. 

Bronli : Jane Eyre, ch. xxix. 


iln-dS-mon'-stra-tlve-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 


I 




fate, fat, fore, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, e'ire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w Qlt, work, who, son; mate, ettb, ciire, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce, ca = e; cy = a; q.u = kw. 
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demonstrative ; 4y.] In an undemonstrative 
manner. 

ftn-de-m'-a-ble, a. [Pref. itn* (1), and E «g* 
cfenta&k.] 

1. Not deniahla ; not capable of being de- 
nied ; Indisputable. 

" A mui *hould allow it for •& undeniable truth."— 
Locke: Human Understanding, bk. iv., ch. xL 

2. Decidedly and unmistakably good ; ex- 
cellent. (Colloq.) 

'‘Under the Influence of rno«t undeniable claret."— 
Murray : Landt gf Slave k Fret, voL ii.. ch. vL 

fin-de-ni'-a-blir, adv. [Eng. undeniable): 
•ly.) In an undeniable manner; eo that it 
cannot be denied ; indisputably. 

"It matt be undeniably plain."— War burton : ZX* 
vine Legation, bk. iv., f a 

in de nom i na' tion al, a. Not de- 
nominational; ungectarisn. 

•tin-dS-part'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0). and 
Eng. departdble.) Not capable of being parted 
or separated ; inseparable. 

H No meu ue may doute of the undepartabl* pain of 
•brewe#."— Chaucer : Boeciut, hk. iv. 


# ttn-dS-pend'-lng, a. [Pref. tm- (1). and 
Eng. depending.) Not depending or depend- 
ent ; independent. 

“They are thu* upheld undepending on the church." 
—Milton ; Jiemoval of Hireling*. 

ttn-de-phlSg'-mat-Sd, a. [Pref. ttn- (1). 
and Eng. dephlcgmated .J Not cleared from 
phlegm; not purified from water or any 
similar liquid 

** Though common and undephlegrnated aqua fortlx." 
—Bogle : Work*, L 763. 


* ftn-de-plored', a. [Pref un- (1). »nd Eng. 
deplored. J Not deplored or lamented. 


“ Be homely and be peaoelal, undeplored 
For thy dee true five char mi/’ 

Byron : Child* Harold, It. iS. 


fin-d5-praved', a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
depraved .] Not depraved ; not corrupted. 

“Knowledge dwelt in our undepraved natures a* 
light In the sun."— GlaneiU: Scepeit, ch.UL 


* fin-d6~pre'-f I-at-£d (or o as sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. depreciated.) Not depreci- 
ated or lowered in value. 


* tin -dS- pressed', * da - dS - prSst\ a. 

[Pref. tmr (1), and Eng. depressed.) 

1. Not depressed, dejected, or cast down. 

2. Not sunk. 

"One hillock, ye may note, Is small and low, 

Sunk Almost to a level with the plain 
By weight of time : the others, undepressed.* 
Wordsworth; Excursion, bk. vL 

ftn-d§-prived', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng* 
deprived.) Not daprived, stripped, or dispos- 
sessed of any property, right, or the like. 

“He. unde proved, his benefice forsook." 

Dryden ; Character of a Good Parson, Its 

fln’-der, *nn-dlr,pr«p.,adr.,o.,&pr</: [A.S. 
under ; cogn. with Dnt. under; Icel. undtr; 
Sw. & Dan. under; Goth, undar; O. H. Ger. 
wntar; Ger. wafer. J 

A. As preposition : 

3L Tn a lowar place or position than ; so as 
to be lower than, or overtopped, overhung, or 
covered by ; below, beneath. 

" There, under withered Imres, forlorn, I slept." 

Cove per : Homer ; Odyssey viL 

2. Denoting s state of being loaded, op- 
pressed, overwhelmed, or hardened by. 

“To groan and sweat under the buelness." 

Shakesp. : Julius Ceesar, ir. L 

Denoting inferiority or snbordination ; 
subject to tha rule, government, direction, 
guidance, instruction, or influence of. 

“I am, sir, under the king in some authority.’— 

—Shakesp. : i Henry IV., ▼. S. 

4. Denoting liability, obligation, or limita- 
tion with respect to. 

"Were I under the terms of death." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, IL 4. 

5. Inferior to in point of rank, dignity, 
social position, or tha like. 

“ It was too great an honour for any man under • 

duke."— Addison. 

6. Inferior to or less than in point of 
numbers, amount, quantity, valua, or tha 
lika; falling short of; in or to a leas degree 
than. 

"There are several hundred mrlnbe* in England 

Under twenty pounds a year ."— SteifU 

7- At. for, or with leas than : aa, It cannot 
be bought under twenty pounds. 

8. Comprehended by or In ; inclnded in ; in 


the same category, list, division, section, 
class, Ac. 

“ Under this head may come In the several contests 
snd wan betweeu popes sud the secular princes.”— 
Leslie. 

9. During or in the tima of : as, under the 
Roman emperors. 

10. Bearing or being In tha form or style of; 
with tha appenranca or show of; with tha 
character, designation, pretence, or cover of. 

" He does it under name of perfect love." 

Shakesp. : Taming gf the Shrew, Iv. & 


11. With tha sanction, authorization, per* 
mission, or protection of 


“ Under the eonntrnanee and confederacy 
Of Lady Eleanor." Shakes/). ; 3 Henry VI., 


ILL 


12. Beiag tha anbjeet of ; subject to. 

“ Ckpable of having many ideas under view at 
once."— Locke. 


13. Not having reached or attained : as, He 
Is under twenty years of age. 

14. Attested by. 

“Cato ... has left o« an evidence, under hie own 
hand, how much he was versed in country affair*."— 
Locke : On Education. 


15. Under tha form of ; as represented by. 

"Morpheus is represented by the sneient statuaries 
under the figure of a boy asleep.” — Addison. 

B. As adverb: 


1. Ord . Lang. : In a lower, subject, or sub- 
ordinate condition, or degree. 

“I keep under my body, and bring it Into subjeo- 
ticru' — 1 Corinthians ix. 37. 

2. Cricket: Underhand (q.v.). 

C. As adj. : Dower In degrea, position, or 
condition ; subject, subordinate : as, an under 
officer, an under servant. 

D. As prefix: 

(1) Denoting literal inferiority of place : as, 
«n£ter-llp. 

(2) Subordinate, inferior, subject: ea, under* 
sheriff, under-butler, under- gardener, &c. 

(3) Expressive of concealment, secrecy, or 
clandestineness: aa, under-plot, underhand, 
Ac. 


IT 1. Under ags : Not of full sge. 

"Three sous hs dying left all under-age.’ 

Spenser: F. V-TlL X. M. 

2. Underarms: [Arms (2)]. 

3. Under fire: Exposed or subjected to the 
enemy's fire ; taking part in a battle or en- 
g&gemant. 

* 4. Underfoot : Under,tha real valna. 

“ Would be forced to Kelf'thelr means ... far under- 
toot."— Bacon. 

5. Under one's hand ; [Hand, ^ 17J, 

6. Under sail : [Sail, s., % (4)]. 

7. Under the breath: [Breath, a., HI. 4.] 

8. Under the lee: [Lee (1), a., 1 (2)]. 

9. Under the rose: [Rose, ^ (1)]. 

H Amongst tha ancients the rose was an 
emblem of silence, and it was customary to 
suspend a rose from tha ceiling of a banquet- 
room, to intimate to tha guests that nothing 
said in that room was to be uttered abroad. 
(Brewer.) 

10. Under the top: 

Mining : A term used where it is necessary 
to leava part of tba coal in the roof of a gallery 
cat into tha form of an arch. 


II. Under wafer: Below the surface of the 
water. 


12. Under way , under weigh : 

Navt. : An expression denoting that a vessel 
has weighed her anchor, and is making proper 
way through the water ; hence, having started, 
making progress. 


* under-actor, *. A subordinate actor. 


under-agent, s. A subordinate agent. 

“ A factor or under-agent to their extortion,' — 
South : Sermons, vol. 11.. »er. 4. 


* under-branch, ». A lower branch. 

“ That under-branches ere can bee 
Of worth And valoe as the tree." 

Bpenser : An Elegie for A itrophol, 

* under-bred, a. Ill-bred, unbred. 

“ An under-bred, fine spoken fellow wu he." 

Goldsmith : Haunch of Venison. 

* tinder - builder, s. A subordinate 
builder or workman in building. 

* under-carved, a. Carved or graven 
below. 

" Above your under-carved era ament* ” 

Ben Jonson : To Countess of Rutland. 

•under-chaps, a. pi. The lower chaps. 

“ Stretched the skin which lie* between the under- 
chaps."— Paley : natural Theology, oh. xxIIL 


under-clay, s. A layer of clay under- 
lying another deposit ; specifically— 

1. Agric. : A layer of clay underlying the 
tilled soil. 

2. Geology: 

(1) Clay or Firestone, generally in a aeries of 
beds, each underlying a seam of coal. As tha 
Under-clay abounds in Stigiuariaa, which are 
roots [Stxomahia], and portions of flattened 
tranks often exist in tha coal, tha natural in- 
ference is that, whila each acaru of coal re* 
presents tha re- 
mains of an old 
forest, the nnder- 
clsy on which 
It rests was the 
soil in which tha 
trees grew. 

(2) Any bed 
which seems to 
bava once con- 
stituted surface 
soil. 

under-cliff, 

a. A terrace 
stretching along 
the sea-shore at the base of a higher cliff, 
originally washed by the sea, and formed by 
tha materials felling from tha cliff above. One 
of tha best known is on the south aida of the 
Iale of Wight. 

under-clothes, under-clothing, #. 

Clothes worn under others, or next tha skin. 

“The poor women, uo eeAmetretsea themaelvea, 
an offered under " , thing ready made."— St. Jam etc 
Bazetts, Jan. S, 163& 

•under-conduct, *. An underground 
or subterranean conduit 

“All dfjj well* and claterna and other under-oon- 
ducts and convey an oea, for the •utllage ."— Heliquim 
Wottonianm, p. 19. 

• under-craft, t. A sly trick. 

“ Tia an under -craft of author*.’— Stem* : Tristram 
Shandy, ch. xix. 

•under-crest, v.L To wear as on the 
crest ; to bear, to support 

“ To undercrest your good addition, 

TO the fairueaa of my power.* 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, L l 

• under-croft, «. (See extract) 

“ It wu * a p ported by three row* of mauy clustered 
pillar*, wlt’j rib* dlveiying from them to eopport th* 
solemn roof. Thi* wu th# parish church. This under- 
croft, a* haildlngs of thi* sort were called, had in it 
•everal ehauntrles and monument *."— Pennant : Lon- 
don , p. 494. 

• under -dauber, s. An inferior or snb- 
ordinate dauber. 

“This new mad-wall, thrown into * dirty heap by 
M. W. and hi* under-dauber M.8.' 1 — Bp. Taylor; Vis*, 
from Popery, pt. li., hk. L 

• under-dealing, s . Underhand or clan- 
destine dealing. 

*‘He mention* not hts under-dealing to debauch 
armies here at home ." — Milton : JiLkonoklastet. 

•under-delve, v.t. To dig or delve 
under or below ; to undermina. 

“Thel ban undirdolven thine aateria."— Wycliff*: 
Romans xL 

• under - earthly, a. Subterranean. 
(Sylvester: The Arke, 2,817.) 

• under-flame, s. A llama below or in- 
ferior. 

“ We *houId not need warmth from an under-dam*.'* 
Elegy cm Dr. Donne. 

• under-fringe, s. A lower or second 
fringe. (In the example It appears = fringe.) 

“ Broad- faced, with under -fringe of rus*et beard.” 
Tennyson : Enid, 1,366. 

• under-god, s . An Inferior deity. 

• under-gown, s. A gnwn worn under 
another, or under some articla of dress. 

“An vmder-goum and kirtle of pale-^reen •ilk.’V 
Scott. 

under-hangman, s. A subordinate or 

deputy hangman. 

“ Comparative for your virtue#, to be etyled 
The under Jiangman of hi* kingdom.” 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, iL It 

• under - hived, a. Provided with or 
placed in a rather small hive. 

“The bee* may do well enoogh in a middle -nwrea 
hive: for being under-hired, they will cart somewhat 
the *ooner, thoagh peradventure the le*e warm."— 
O. Butler: Female Monuments, p. 86. 

• under-honest, a. Honest below what 
one ought to be. 

“We think him over prond. 

And under-honest. ~ 

Dryden : Troilus k Crestida. ill. 1. 



UNDERCLIFT. 


hoU, b^ ; ptfilt, ; cat, fell, chorus, f hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $his ; sin, a$ ; expeot, Xenophon, exist, ph = C 
“ Cl a n , -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun ; -|ion, -g ion = shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -die, &c- = boh dol. 
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underact— undercurrent 


under-jaw, b. The lower jaw. 

°Tlie retired undrrja.tr of a *wiue work* In the 
ground. Daley : Sutural Theology, ck. xli. 

under-keeper, s. A subordinate or 
assistant keeper, warder, &c. 

“And so much favour he obtained from tho under* 
keeper ."—Strype : Seder Menu («u. 1584), 

* under-kind, a A lower or Inferior 
kind. 

“I would two thee like an under-kind ot ebyralit, 
to blow the coal *.'— Dry den : An Sven lug's Lone, L L. 

under-kingdom, a A petty or subor- 
dinate kingdom iu a confederation or union. 

“ The hondrud under-kingdoms that had •way." 

Tinny ton: VUHen, 4S1 

under- laborer, *. An Inferior or 
assistant laborer or workman. 

“It 1* ambition enough to be employed aa an 
under-labourer in clearing the ground a Little.”— 
Locke : Human Undent. { Bjx to tha Header./ 

under-lease, a 

Law: A lease granted by a lessee of his 
Interest under the original lease ; a sub-lease. 

under-officer, a A subordinate or In- 
ferior officer. 

•under -peep, * under - peepe, v.t . 

To cast a look under. 

m Bow* toward* bar, and woold under-peep her lid*“ 
Shakesp. : Cymbelins, 11. 1 

i under-peopled, a. Not fully peopled. 

• under-plain, a A plain lying under 
or below. 

“ Upon the under-plaint 

A hundred apring*,* hundred waye* *hooid •wlmme.” 
Browne : Brit, Pastoral*, it, 

under -possessor, a A subordinate 
possessor or holder. 

" Annul tic* and greater donative* are the reaerve* 
of the anperior riant, and not to be invaded by the 
under-possessors." — Bp, Taylor.' Sermon s. vnL L. aer. 


• under-rate, a. Inferior. 

" Theae under-rate mortal*.' —Gentleman Instructed , 
p. 60S. * 


# under reckon, v.t. To reckon or cal- 
culate too low. 

“Suldam under-reckont It by seven year*."— Bp. 
Sail : Sermon to Lord* of Parliament, Fau 18, 1684. 


•under -recompensed, a. Insuffi- 
ciently recompensed. 


“They are generally u ndrr- recompensed. "Smith : 
Wealth of Motion*, bk. L, ch. x. 


under-region, a An Inferior or lower 
region. 

under-roof; a A roof trader another ; a 
lower roof. 

" An underproof ot doleful gray." 

Tennyson : Dying Swan. 4, 

•under-searching, a. Searching or 
seeking below. 

“ The undersearching water working on." 

Daniel: Weil War*, bk. Hi. 

under-secretary, a A subordinate or 
sasistant-secretary. 

under servant, a An Inferior servant 

“Afterward* an under-tenant In the queeo’a 
•table *. "—Camden t Hist. Q, Elizabeth (an. 1*98). 

•under-service, a Inferior or sub- 
ordinate service. 


under - sheriff, • under- sheriffe, 
under-sherevo, b. A sheriff subordinate 
in rank to a sheriff properly so called ; a 
sheriff’s deputy. 

“Shariffc and under sheriffs constable* and turn- 
key*. la *hort, all the minister* of Juatlce from Holt 
down to Ketch." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xrllj. 


* under-Rhoriffry, * under-ehrieve, 
* undor-sheriffery, a The office of an 
under-sheriff. 

. “ Many times tboM under -tkerUf eric* doe more 

good than their high •peculation *."— Bacon : Essay* ; 
Of Praise. 

•under -shrievalty, a The same as 

UNDER-SHERI rFRY (q.V.). 

under-slde, a The lower side of any- 
thing. 

“These being hollowed out, on the under-fid*, lit# 
aaeo vpf—Puley: Matured T heolo gy, ch. x. 

under-skinker, a 

• 1. OrcL Lang. : An under-drawer or tapster. 
(Shakesp. ; 1 Henry IV., ii. 4.) 

2. NauL ; The assistant to the purser’s 
Steward. 

under-skirt, a A skirt nnder & dress. 

“ The panel on the underskirt may eontist of black 
lace Huuncea .**— Daily Tele gr a ph, Jan. It, lssa 


under-sky, a A lower sky; the lower 
part of the atmosphere. 

“ Floating a boot the under sky." 

Tennyson : Dying Swan. 25. 

under-sparred, a. Not having auffi- 
cient spars ; undermasted. 

under-sphere, a 

1. Lit.: A sphere beneath another one, and 

moved hy it, ^ 

** Ht eonqoered rebel pnwlons, ruled them an 
A* under sphere* by the flrat mover go." 

Elegy upon Dr. Donne. 

2. Fig. : An inferior sphere of action. 

under-stated, a. 

1. Stated beneath the truth, or what is right 
and proper. 

* 2. Having too low or small an estate. 

“Perceiving himwlf over-titled, or rather under- 

stated."— Fuller ; Worthies; Bedfordshire. 

under -stocked, a. Not sufficiently 

stocked. 

“A new oolony must alwaye for aomo time bo more 
understocked . . . than the greater part of other 
oountrie*."— Smith: Wealth of Motions, bk. L, ch. lx. 

under-suit, *. A suit worn under or 
beneath another SDifc. 

"No danger of catching oold, hi* own undersuit 
waa ao well lined.' — Fuller : Worthies ; Hantshire. 

under eword-flsh, $. 

Ichihy. : [Hemiramfhus.] 

under-taxed, a. Taxed beneath whst 
they can bear, or below the proportion cf the 
taxation of others. 

* undcr-thing, s. A lower or inferior 
thing. ( Beaum. dt Flet. : PhUaster, i.) 

under-tow, a A current of water below 
the surface running in s different direction 
from that at the surface ; the backward flow 
of a wave breaking on the beach. 

** All thoae secret current* that flow 
With *uch re*i*tle** under-tow." 

Longfellow : Building of Ike Ship. 

* under-treasurer, a Ono who trans- 
acted the business of the Lord High Treasurer 
of England. 

* under -treated, a. Treated with too 
little respect ; treated slightingly. 

under-water, a. Being or lying under 
water ; subsqustic. 

** V olteiu* found tht* underwater trains." 

May : Lucan ; Phartalia, iv. 

* under-witted, a. Half-witted ; silly. 

“Cupid 1* »n underseitted whip* ter." — JCertnet: 
Erasmus; Praise of Polly, p. IS.. 

under-world, a 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. The opposite side of the globe ; the anti- 
podes. 

“ Fraah aa the flrat beam glittering on a tall. 

That bring* our friend* up from th# under-world.’’ 
Tennyson : Prince**, 1». 27. 

* 3. The lower or inferior part of mankind. 

II. Anthrop. : The abode of departed spirits ; 

Hades. The Idea that the souls of men, sfter 
death, went down to a region beneath Is very 
ancieot and widespread, and is commented on 
by Lucian (De Lucia , 2). This popular notion 
finds expression in one article of the Apostles’ 
Creed, 44 He descended into Hell.” 

"In the ancient Egyptian dootrln* of the future 
life, modelled aa it waa oo aolar myth, Ainen ti, tha 
western region of tha departed, I* an underworld, or 
lUdce.'—l'ylor: Prim. Cult. («L 1878), ii. #7. 

• iin-der-&ct', v.t. [Pref. under*, and Eng. 
act.] To act or perform, as a part or play, 
inefficiently or feebly. 

“Th* play wax ao underacted it broke down,"— 

Macready. 

• tin - der - &c - tion, *. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. action.] Subordinate action ; action not 
essential to the main fctory. 

“Tha leaat episode*, or underaction*. Interwoven In 
it, are part* Decenary, or convenient to carry on tha 
main Jeelgn.*— J/ryden: Fbytf; ^Entis. (Dale.) 

• tra-der-aid', v.t [Pret, under-, and Eng. 
aid, v.] To aid secretly. 

" Robert . . . i* aaid to have underaidei Rout"— 
Daniel : Hist. Eng., jx 23. 

un’-der-b&ck, s. IPret under-, and Eng. 
back , 8.J The vessel placed beneath the mash- 
tun to receive the wort aa it flows from the 
latter. 

• un-dcr-bcar', v.t. [Pref. under*, and Eng. 
bear, v.] 


1. To support, to endure. 


keep. : Richard 7/ M L 1 

2. To guard, to face, to trim, to line. 

“ Tha dnehea* of Milan 1 * gown . . . un lerboms with 
a blni«h tln»«L*— Shakesp. : Much A dc, ill. 4. 


un-der-beilr'-cr, $ . [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
bearer .] In funerals, one who supports the 
corpse. 


un- der- bid', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
bid, v.] To hid or offer less than another, as 
at an auction ; to offer less than ; to offer to 
execute work, supply goods, or the like, at a 
lower price than. 

• un der-bind’, v.t. [Pref. under*, snd Eng. 
bind , v.] To bind undemesth. 

“ With blx huge weight the pagan nnderbound." 

Fairfax : Tasso, xlx. 

• tin'- der -board, adv. TPref. under-, and 
Eng. board.] Secretly, clandestinely. (Op- 
posed to aboveboard , q.v.) 

“ Tha receiver* of aoch will piay wtderboard 
Fuller : Holy State, IV. v. 16. 

•tin -der -borne', pa. par . or a. [Under- 
bear.] 

• uu-dor-bought' (ought as dt), pa. par. 

or a. [Underbuy.] 

un-der-braj©', v.t. rifref. under-, and Eng. 
brace , v.] To bind, fasten, or tie together below 
or underneath. 

, " The broidered baud 

That underbraced hi* helmet at the chin." 

Cowper: Homer; Iliad lit 

un'-der-briish, b. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
hrtwfc, s.] Shrubs and small trees In s wood 
or forest growing under large trees; hrush, 
underwood. 

“ The *hores on either tide were ateep, and very 
thick with underbrush."— Scribner’* Magazine Aug., 
1877 . p. * 00 . 

• Sn'-dor-burn, * un-der-breune, v.t. 

[Pref. under-, and Eng. bunk] To hura up. 

** Y *h*l u nderbrtnne th* exrtt*."— Wy cliffs : Ha- 
hum, 1L 18. 

• tin-der-bny', v.t. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
buy.] 

L To bny at less than the real or true vaiue. 

“ Bite ye underbuy na." 

Beanm. A Flet. : Valenilalan. Ii. < 

2. To buy at a lower price than. 

iin-der-jham'-ber-lain, «. [Pret under-, 
snd Eng. chamberlain .] A deputy chsmber- 
lain of the exchequer. 

tin-der-^har^©', v.t . [Pret under-, end Eng. 
charge, v.] 

1. To charge leas than the fair or trne sum 
or price for. 

2. Not to pnt a sufficient charge in : as, To 
undercharge a gun. 

iin - der - ijharged', a. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. charged.] Not adequately or sufficiently 
charged ; apecit, applied to a military mine, 
whose crater is not so wide at the top se It Is 
deep. 


iln'- der- coat, *. [Pret under-, and Eng 
coat, s.] 

1. A coat worn under another. 

2. The under layer of hair. [Coat (1), *., 
A. II. 1.] 

“ Tha dog lookad freah and well ... though lacking 
U nderooat . — Fiel d, Dec. «, 188A 

• ftn'-der-creep, • un-dur-cropo, v.<. 

[Pref. under-, and Eng. creep, v.] To creep 
secretly or imperceptibly. 

“ Bo war leat peranentore vndercrepe to th** a 
wickld thought."— Wy cliffs: Deut. xv. a. 

• fin'-der-cry, * un-dlr-cry, v.i. [Pref 
under*, snd Eng. cry, v.] To cry out. 

“And thei undererieden [lnclamehaot] and •eldtn, 
Cruoille, crucify* him.'— WycHJfe : Luke xxllL 

un - der- etir- rent, a & a. [Pret und*r- t 
and Eng. current.] 

A. At substantive : 

1. Lit : A current running under another 
one. 

2. Fig. : Something at work out of sight, 
as Influence, feeling, or the like, which has 8 
tendency opposite to or different from what 
Is visible or apparent. 

"Tha undercurrent of agricultural opinion."— JWd, 
April 4, 1BU. 


I 


i 

! 




Cate, dt, ffire, amidst, what, f&U, father ; we, wSt, here, campl, her, there ; pine, pXt, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t, 
or, wore, wgli; work, whd, sin; mute, ciib. ciire, viito, cur, r&le, fill ; try, Syrian* ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw# 
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* B. As adj. : Running below or out of 
right; hidden. 


“ Rome dark undercurrent wo*." 

Tennyson : Maud, L xvllL BS, 


tin'-der-otit. a [Pref. under-, and Eng. cut, 
8.] The under aide of a sirloin of beef; the 
filet 

"Then, having dlMmbo welled him, wo cut off itrips 
of undercut -Field, Dec. 26, 1885. 


tinder-eftt*, v.t. [Pret under-, and Eng, 
cut, v.] To undersell. 

* un-der-de-greed', a. [Pref. under- ; Eng. 
degree, and a off. -ed.J Of inferior rank or 
degree. 

“At the mercy of every underdegreed slruwr."— 
Richardson : Clarissa, iv. 48. 


# un-der-f Srig', * un-der-fonge, v.t. [A.S. 
underfangen = to receive, to undertake, to 
support; under = under, and fangan (pa. t 
fang) — to take.] 

X. To undertake, to manage. 

“ And looecr song* of loue to underfongf 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender, .{ No*. 

2. To entrap, to ensnare. 

“ Thou, Meualcas, that by thy treachery 
Didst u nderfong my Indy to wexe so light." 

Spenser : Bhepheards Calender June. 

3. To receive. 

" On holy church Ich thouhte 
That underfonf me ntt« fount, for on of Oodei 
chosen.” P. Plowman, p. 304. 

4 . To support or guard from beneath. 

“ Mounts u nd erfonging and enflancklug them."— 
A' at he ; Lenten Stuffe. 


tin' dcr-ditch, v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
ditch, v.] 

Agric . .♦ To form a deep ditch or trench in, 
In order to drain the surface. 

tin-der-dd', v.t & t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
do, v.j 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To act below one’s abilities ; not to act 
up to one's powers. 

** You overset, when you should underdo." 

Ben Jenson. 

2. To do less than is requisite. 

“Nature much ottener overdoes than underdoes."— 
Grew. 

B. Trans. : To do less thoroughly than is 
requisite ; specie, in cooking, to cook insuffi- 
ciently. 

* tin-der-do'-er, a [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
doer.] One who does less than is necessary, 
requisite, or expedient. 

tin-der-d6ne', a. [Pref. undei\ and Eng. 
done.) Insufficiently cooked: as, The meat 
is underdone. 

tin'- der- dose, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
dose, a.] An insufficient doee ; a quantity less 
than a dose. 

un-dcr-dose', v.i. or f. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. dose, v.] To give or take small or in- 
sufficient doses. 

tin'-der-drain, a [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
drain, a.] A drain or trench below the surface 
of the ground. 

tin-der-drain', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
drain, v.] To drain, by cutting trenches 
under the surface of the ground. 

tin -der -dressed', a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. dressed.] 

* L Not well or sufficiently dressed. 

2. Underdone, as meat. 

tin-der-£s'-ti-mate, a [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. estimate, *.] An estimate or valuation 
at too low a rate. 

tin-der-Ss'-tl-mato, v.t [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. estimate, v.] To estimate or value at too 
low a rate ; to valne insufficiently. 

•tin'-der-ftic-tion, a [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. faction.] A subordinate factioa ; a sub- 
division of a factioD. 

** Christianity loses hy contest* of under/ actions."— 
Decaf of Piety. 

• un'-der-ftio-til-t^, a. [Pref. imZer-, and 
Eng. faculty.] A subordinate faculty, power, 
or endowment. 

tin -der-farm^er, a. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
farmer.] A farmer working under the direc- 
tion of another one. 

• un'-der-feed, v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
feed, v.] To feed insufficiently. 

“The fanatick* strive to underfeed and starve It"— 
Gaud n : Tears of the Church, p. 864. 

• tin'- der-f £l-low, *. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng .fellow.] A mean fellow, a eorry wretch. 

" With much more business than those under/Hlows 
had showed ."— Sitlnry ; Arcadia, bk. it 

tin'-der-fill-irig, a [Pret under-, and Eng. 
filling.] The lower part of a building. (See 
extract nnder Siibstb cction.) 

• tin-dcr f&l'-low, v.t [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. follow.] To follow, to accompany. 

M And thl mercy shall vnderfdUow mtf—Wyctifst 
Psalm xxiL «. 


tin-der-ffoot', adv . & a. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. foot.] * 

A. As adverb: 

1. Ordinary Language: 

1. Under the feet; underneath. 

2. Beneath, below ; in or into subjection. 
IL Naut : Under the ship's bottom. (Said 

of an anchor which ia dropped while the ship 
has headway.) 

# B. As adj. : Low, bare, abject. 

“The most dejected, most underfoot, anu down 
trodden vassals af perdition."— Milton : Reform, in 
Eng., hk. it 

• tin-der-fogt', v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
foot, v.] To underpin (q.v.). 

* un-der-fur'-nlsh, v.t. [Pref. under-, and 
Eag. furnish.] To furnish Insufficiently ; to 
supply with leas thaa enough. 

“Can we snppoee God woaid underfurnish man for 
tbs state he designed him t "— Collier : On Kindness. 

tin-der-ftir'-row, V.t [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. furrow.] To cover with a furrow, aa 
seed or manure ; to plough in. 

tin-dor-ftir'-row, adv. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. furrow.] Under a furrow. 

H To sow underfurrow : 

Agric.: To plough -in seed. Sometimes ap- 

E lied to other operations la which something 
( covered by the furrow-slice. 

* tin-der-g£t', v.t. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
get.] To understand. 

" And Dfttbeles he feynede hym, that me underget 
yt uogt." Robert qf Gloucester, p, 108, 

• nn-der-gird', v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
yirt/.] To gird beneath ; to place girders be- 
neath. 

“When they had taken tt up, they used helps, 
undergirding tbs ship.”— Acts xxvll. 17. 


tin -der -go', ■ un-der-goe, v.t [Pref. 
under-, and Eng. go, v.] 

• 1. To go, move, or pass under or.below. 

“That day the sea seem'd moon Ulna's topps t' onflow, 
Ami yielding earth that deluge t undergo* ." 

May : Lucan ; Pharsalia, v. 

• 2. To undertake ; to take npon odc’s self; 
to hazard. 

“ Who found nn willingness to undergo 
That vent' ro os work. Daniel: CirU Wars, vlU. 

3. To bear up against ; to endure with firm- 
ness ; to sustain without faiating, yielding, 
or giving way ; to pass through : as, To under- 
go pain or torture. 

4. To be subjected to ; to be compelled to 
pass through. 

“ Tyrants were to undergo legal sentence."— Milton : 
Answer to Eikon Basil ike. 

5. To experience ; to pass through. 

“ In this state It undergoes a fermentation."— Coot .* 
first Voyage, hk. 1., ch. xvlL 

• 6. To partake of ; to enjoy. 

“ To undergo such ample peace iuid honour." 

Shakesp. i Measure for Measure, L L 

• 7. To suffer. 

M I had rather crack my sinews, break my back. 
Than you ahoold such dishonour undergo " 

Shakesp. : Tempest, fit L 

* tiu-der-go'-lng. a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
going.] Enduring, suffering, patient, tolerant. 

“ Which raised In ms 
An undergoing stomach, to bear op 
Against wnat should ensue." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L A 

tin-der-gone', pa. par. or a. [Undergo.] 


• tin-der-gore', v.t [Eng. under, end gore, 
v.) To pierce nnderneath. 

“Ths dart did undergore 
HU eyelid, by his eye'a dear roots." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad xlv. 408. 


un-der-grtid -u-ate, s. [Pref. under-, and 
Eug. graduate, a*] One who is studying at a 
university, but has not yet taken a degree:. 

“The undergraduates of his university."— Macau 
lay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

un-der-grad -u-at e-ship, t. [Eug. under- 
graduate, a.; -ship. ] The state, position, or 
condition of an undergraduate. 


* tin - der - groan', v.t. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. groan , v.l To groan under. 

“ Earth undergroaned their high-raised feet." 

Chapman. 

tin -dcr-gr blind, a, adv., & a. [Pref. under-, 

and Eng. ground , 8.] 

A* As substantive : 

1, What is below the surface of the ground ; 
subterranean space. 

“A spirit raised from depth of underground." 

Shakesp. : t Henry VI., L X 

2. An underground-railway. ( Colloq .) 

B. As adv. : Below the surface of the earth. 


1 Fsr underground Is many a esve 
Wordsworth : White Doe of Rylstone, 


C. As adj. : Being below the surface of the 
earth *, subterranean. 

“Put into certain underground depositaries called 
favlssat" — Byron : Childs Harold, iv. {Nate 46.) 


underground-nut, s. 

Hot. : Arachis hypogeea. 


underground onion, s. 

Hort. : Allium Cepa, vsr. terrestris, s variety 
of the common onion, which multiplies its 
bulbs by offshoots below the ground. 

underground - raUroad, ». This 
term was applied Id the Uolted States before 
the abolition of ala very to the orgaolzed means 
for assisting fugitive slaves to escape to the fraa 
stAtea of tha Union, or to Canada. 


underground-railway, a A rail- 
way wholly or in a larga part beneath tha Btreat 
surface of a city. Londoa is now tuaoelled by 
a network of subterranean railways, extending 
to the suburbs, aod It la proposed to construct 
similar lines lo New York, Chicago, &c, 

underground-stem, a 

Bot: An organ in some plants popularly 
considered a root because during the whole 
of Its existence it remains below the ground, 
but which nevertheless possesses a structure, 
showing that It is really altera. 

* tin'-der-grove, s. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
grove.] A grove of low -growing trees under 
others t&iler. 

" I sat within an undergroee 
Of tallest hoUles." 

Wordsworth : Poems of the Passey. 

* tin-der-grow', v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
grow.] To grow below the uenai size or 


* un-der-grow-e, a. [Unde no row.] Under- 
grown ; below the uauai stature. 

“Far hardily she was not undergrowe.” 

Chaucer : G. T., 154. (ProL) 

tin-der-growth, «. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 

That which grows under ; ej>ecit, 
trees or shrubs growing under larger onea, 

“ The undergrowth 

Of Bhmbs and tancliog bashes had perplexed 
AU path of mau." MilCott : P. L., iv. 176. 

un-der-grub', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
grub, v.] To undermine. (Prov.) 

un’-der-htind, adv., a., & a. [Pref. under-, 
and Eng. hand , e.] 

A* As adverb: 

1. By secret means ; in a clandestine 
manner; not openly. (Now generally in a 
bad sense, and opposed to aboreboard, q.v.) 

“ The wondrons love they bare him underhand /” 
Daniel : Civit Wars, L 

2. By frand or fraudulent means ; fraudu- 
lently. 

“ Wood U still working underhand to fore* hia halt- 
peace upon us."— Swift : Drapier t Letters. 

3. Cricket : Applied to & style of bowling 
in which the arm is not raised above the 
elbow : as, To bowl underhand. (Opposed to 
roundhand (q.v.). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Secret, clandestine. (Generally implying 
meanness or fraud, or both.) 

“ Ho has been making the fortune ot the family hy 
an underhand infuriate." — Vanburgh : The Mistake, 
UL A 


boil, b 6 $; poilt, J^l; cat, 9ell, chorus, 9IU11, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eyist. -Itig. 
•dan, -tian = -tion, -sioii = shun; -^ion, -fiou= zb fin, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = t?l, d^l# 
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underhanded— undern tide 


Z Cricket: Applied to bowling in which 
the arm is not raised above the elbow : as, 
underhand bowling. 

C. As substantive : 

Cricket: A ball bowled underhand, 

tin’-der-h&nd~£d, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. handed,) 

1. Kept secret ; underhand, 

" Covert, «ly, underhanded communication*. *— 
Dickens. 

2. Not having an adequate anpply of hands; 
abort-handed ; sparsely peopled. 

" it [Norway] La much underhanded now.* Coleridge 

* tin-der-h&rig', v.L [Pret under-, and Eng. 
hang.) To suspend, 

“ A man I* to be provided either of wit to under* 
etaod. or elae of a with to underhany himaelf.’’— P. 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 67t. 

•tin’ der-h£ad, ». [Prob. for dunderhead.) 
A stupid person ; a blockhead. 

" Under head* >may atnmhle withoat diabanoor.*— 
Brovme, 

* tin - der - heave', v.t. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. heave , v.] To heave or lift from below. 

tin-der-hew' (ew as u), v.t . [Pret under-, 
and Eng. hew.) To hew less than Is proper 
or usual ; to hew a piece of timber which 
should be square in such a manner that it 
appears to contain a greater quantity of 
cubic feet than it really does. 

tin-der-hung', a. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
hung.) 

1. Projecting beyond the upper jaw. (Ap- 
plied to the iower jaw.) 

2. Having the under jaw projecting beyond 
the upper jaw. (Applied to persons.) 

"He being very much underhung." — Miu Austen: 
Formation, cb. XT. 

tin-d£-rlved', cl. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
derived.) Not derived ; not borrowed. 

"The Immediate operation of original, absolute, 
and un derived power.'- — Clarke : On the Evidence*. 
Prop, la 

* tin-der-Joln', v.t . [Pret under-, and Eng, 
join.) To subjoin. 

" He wnderjoyneth I ehal teche wicked men the wales, 
and vnpltou* men :to thee ehul be oonuertld."— Wy- 
cliff* : ProL to Psalm*, p, 7*7. 

* tin-der-keep', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
keep, v.) To keep under; to keep in subjec- 
tion ; to restrain. 

" The beast, that with great cruelty 
Bored, aud raged to be vnderkeptT 

Spenser : F. ^ lit. vll. S3. 

tin -der -laid', cu [Pref. under-, and Eng. 

laid.) Having something laid or lying beneath. 

“ Thia addition to the pl*te spring* it np in every 
part underlaid.’— Scribner * Magazine, Hay, 1880, 
IL 43. 

tin-der-lay, t?.f. & i. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
toy, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To lay or place something under; to set 
something beneath. [Underlay, 8., 2.] 

"The preaaman underlay* the plate.*— Scribner** 
Magazine, May, 1880, p. 43. 

2. To support by setting something under. 

" Our *oul* have trode awry In all men - # right, 

•' Well underlay 'em, till they go upright.* 

Beaum. A Flet. : Lois's Cure, ▼. $. 

B. Intransitive : 

Mining: To Incline from a perpendicular 
line. 

Un der lay, a. [Underlay, v.) 

1. Mining: The dip or inclination of a lode 
or vein from the perpendicular. 

2. Print. : Paper or cardboard pasted under 
a cut to make the impression clearer. 

" He pots a proper underlay adder every cut, or 
part of a cat.*— Scribner'* Magazine, May, 1880, p. 43. 

tin' der-lay-er (1), a. [Eng. underlay ; -er.] 
L Ord. Lang. : One that underlays. 

2. Mining: A perpendicular shaft, sunk to 
cut the lode at any required depth. 

tin-der-lay-er (2), *. [Pret tinder-, and 
Eng. layer.) A lower layer. 

* tin'-der-leaf, *. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
leaf. \ A kind of apple, good far cider. 

“ The underleaf, whose cyder !* best *t two yean, U 
a plentiful bearer .* —Mortimer : Husbandry. 

tin-der-lSt', v.L [Pret under-, and Eng. 
let,?-) 


1. To let below the value. 

2. To sublet. 


tin-der-lie, t. [Pret under -, and Eng. lie, v.) 
Mining: The same as Underlay (q.v.). 


tin-der-lie', v.t. & i. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
lie (2), v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To lie under or beneath ; to be set or 
situated under. 

“If it chance to be the bottom and underlie the 
nst, H — Hooker : Eocles. Politic, bk. viiL 

2. To be at the button, basis, or ground of; 
to form the foundation of : as, This principle 
underlies the whole subject 

• 3. To He under ; to be subject to ; to be 
liable to meet or answer ; to meet 

" Commanded to appear* by a day to underlie the 
lem.’—Bolinthed: Hitt. Scotland (an. 1453). 

B* Intrant. : To lie or be situated lower. 

"Thence they beheld *o underlying vale.* 

Brown* : Britannia* Pastoral s. IL £ 


tin-der-line', v.t. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
line, v.) 

L To mark underneath or below with a 
line ; to underscore. 


"A note of Secretary Cecyl'e hand, that what vu 
so underlined was to be put lu cypher." — Strype : So- 
cle*. Mem. EUw. VI. (an. 1852). 


*2. To influence secretly. 


"By a mere chance, lu appearance, though under - 
lined with a providence .'’ — Reliquiae Wottomce, p, 214 


tin'-der-llng, s. [Eng. under - ; dimln. suff. 
-ling.) An inferior person or agent ; a minion, 
a mean, sorry fellow. 

" Slaves of Qo man. were ye, eald yoar warrior poet; 

Neither subject unto man a* underling*." 

A, C. Swinburne: Athens. 

tin'-der-ldck, s. [Pref. under- and Eng. 
lock (2), s.J A lock of wool hanging under 
the belly of a sheep. 

tin'-der-loqk-er, *. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
looker.) A functionary whose duty it is daily 
to descend a mine, takiog note of the ventila- 
tion of the mine and the work done by the 
men. Called also an Underviewer. 

"And the manager, the underlooker, and a fireman 
descended the shaft at once.’— James* Gazette, 
May 27, 1887. 

tin-der-ly'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Underlie, t>.) 

A. Aspr. par.: (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Lying beneath or under. 

2. GeoL : A term proposed by Mr. Necker 
to designate the granites which, though they 
often pierce through other strata, are rarely 
seen to rest upon them. The name waa sug- 
gested by “overlying,” applied by Dr. Mac- 
Oulloch to volcanic rocks. [Granite, II. 1.] 


tin'~d e r-mast- e d, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. masted.) Inadequately or insufficiently 
masted ; said of s ship when the masts are 
either too small or too shnrt, so that she can- 
not spread the sail to give her the proper 
speed. 

“ Hot «be wai maeh undermasted and tmdermalled." 
— Hackluyt : Voyages, 1L 20 L 

* tin'-der-m aster, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
master , a,] An inferior or subordinate master. 

“And «o the law* wu our vndirmaister In Criat 
that we ben luatlfled of hileue.*— Wycliffe: GaL UL25. 


* tin'-der-mtit9h, §. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
match (2X 8.) One unequal or inferior to some 
one else. 

“ He w&a ... an undermatch to Dr. Hack well.*— 
Fuller : Worthies, ii. 889. 


* tin'-der-meal, * un-der-meale, *un- 
der-mele, s. [Eng. undem , and mealQ), e.) 

1. The meal eaten at nnderu, or the chief 
meal of the day. 

" 1 think I am furnlahed for Catherine peer*, for 
cue under meal," — Ben Jonson : Bartholomew /"air, 
LiL L 

2. The division or portion of the day which 
Included undem ; originally the morning, 
but afterwards the afternoon. 

" Ther walketh now the 11ml tour himaelf 
la undermeles. In morweningea.’ 

Chaucer: C. ^ 8.857. 

3. An after-dinner sleep or nap ; a siesta. 

“ The forty yewra’ undermeale ot the aeren deeper*." 
—Hath*. 

tin-der-mSn'-tioned, o. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. mentioned,) Mentioned or named below 
or eubsequently. 


un-der-mme', * un-der-myne, v.L [Pret 

under-, and Eng. mine , v.] 

1. Lit.: To dig or excavate a mine under; 
to render unstable or cause to fall by digging 
or wearing away the foundation or; to make 
an excavation beneath, especially for the pur- 
pose of causing to fall, or of blowing up. 

"He attempted to undermine the walla.*— U ao- 
o ulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xiL 

2. Fig . : To subvert by removing the foun- 
dations Df clandestinely ; to injure or ruin by 
underhand, invisible, or dishonourable means. 

“ To undermine his happy state." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vL 

• tin'-der-mlne, ». [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
mine, s.j A cave. 

" There are msnj undermines or cave* "-F. Holland: 
Camden, p. 860. 


tin-der-min'-er, i. [Eng. undermine) ; -«•.] 

1. LU. : One who undermines ; one who 
digs or forms a mine or excavation under. 

2. Fig. : One who clandestinely iqjures or 
subverts; a secret or clandestine enemy. 

" To pay my underminers La their coin.' 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 1,304 


• un-d&r-mln'-Is-ter, * un-dir-myn-yg- 
ter, v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. minister , 
v.] To minister to ; to supply the wants of 


“ A1 the bodl hi boondl. and ioynyngi* togidre un. 
dtrmvnstrid [tubminislratum] and maaa. wexith into 
encreuyng of God.*— Wycliffe : Colotsian* IL l». 


• tin-der-mln'-Is-tr^, s. [Pref under-, and 
Eng. TOtniafry.] A subservient or subordinate 
ministry. 


* tin'-der -mirth, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
uurfA.] Concealed or suppressed mirth. 

" No undermirth, each a* doth lard the ac«a# 

For coarse delight." 

Beaum. A Plei. ; Coronation. (ProL) 


* tin-der-min’-Ied, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. monied.) Taken by corrupt means with 
money ; bribed. 

" Whether they were undermined or undermonisd 
It la not decided .^ —Fuller : Wort hie* ; Suffolk. 


tin'-der-moat, o. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
most.] 

1. Lowest in place or position. 

"We drew ap with the undermost atone a much 
greater weight —Boyle. 

2. Lowest in rank, state, condition, power, 
or the like. 

"The party indeed which had been undermost was 
now appermoat"— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 


•tin'-dern, • un-derae, * un der-on, 
• un-dren, * un-drou, # un-durne, «. 

[A .8. ti7id«m = the third hour, i.e., 9 s.m. ; 
cogn. with IceL uruiom mid-afternoon, mid- 
forenoon ; M. H. Ger. undem ; O. H. Ger. 
untam; Goth, undaumi. The original mean- 
ing was an intermediate time. Ct Ger. unter 
= amidst, amongst ; Lat. inter = between. 
The word still exists in provincial dialects, as 
aaruiom, an rider, orndoms , doundrins , don- 
dinner, &c., with the meaning of a meal be- 
tween dinner and supper.] A time of day, 
used rather vaguely. In Chaucer, it denote* 
some hour of the forenoon, prob. about 11 a.m,; 
in the Ancren Riwle, p. 24, it means 9 a.m. 

" Betwixt underon and nooa was the feld all woaaea.* 
Robert <U Brunne, p. 18. 

tin - der- neat h', • un-der-nethe, adv. h 
prep. [Pret under-, and Eng. neath.) 

A. As adv . : Beneath ; below ; in a lower 
place. 

"Solleo Mole, that runneth underneath.’ 

MUton : College Exercise. 

B. As prep. : Beneath, below, under. 

“ Underneath the grove of eycamore." 

Shake tp. : Romeo A Juliet, L L 

* tin-der-ni 9 e'-nSss, ». [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. niceness.) A want of niceness, delicacy, 
or fastidiousness. 

* O remice nee* may be undetirtcenets.*— Richardson: 
Clarissa, v. a 

* nn-der-nlme, * un-der-neme, • un- 
der-njrme, * un dir-nyme, v.t. [A.a 
undimyman, from under = under, and nyvtan 

= to take.] 

L To take, to undertake. 

2. To blame, to reprove. 

" Why undemem* ye not your brethren for their 
treepasM after the law of the gospel ? ’—Jack Upland. 

* un der-nomo, pret. & pa. par. [Under- 

NIKE.) 

* ftn'-dern-tlde, s. [AS. under-tld.) The 

same as Undern (q.v.). 


■i 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wkat, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w^lf; work, wh6 f son ; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, ftill ; try. Syrian, m, cb = e j ey = a; qu = kw. 
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• tin-d^r'-^-gat-ing, cl. [Pref. un- (IX snd 
Eng. derogating.] Not derogating ; not acting 
beaeath oae’s rank or position. 

" The lord, underogating *h»re 
The vulgar game of ’poet aud pair.’" 

Scott: Harmion, it. (Introd.) 

•tin-de-rtig'-a-tor-jf, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
aad Eng. derogatory.] Not derogatory; not 
diminishing or degrading. 

“To create in ua appreheuiloo* underogatory from 
whet we eheil poMes*. — Boyle : Works, i. 288. 

tin- der- part, «. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
part , s.] A subordinate or iofcrior part or 
character. 

" There were several others ploying underparts by 
themselves."— Goldsmith : Essay i. 

tin der-pay', v.f. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
pay , v.] To pay insufficiently or inadequately. 

*tin-der-peer\ v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
peer, v.J To peer, peep, or look under. 

“ Which tha shrewd boys underpeering. Putten- 
ham: Eng. Poesie, bk. 1XL, ch. vi, 

•tin- der-plght 7 (gh silent), * un- dor- 
pyght, pret. & pa. par. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. pight, or from * underpitch, v.) 

A. As pret. : Stuffed under. 

“He dr&nke and wel hlsgirdel underpight." 

Chaucer: C. T., 

B* As pa. par. .* Fixed or supported nader- 
Heath. 

“ Nor yet repent we our glory, with hops whereof w« 
for this present tyme are aduannced and . vnderpyght," 
— Udal : Romaincs v. 

tin -der-pln', v.t . [Pref. under-, and Eng. 

. pin, v.] 

1. Lit. : To pin or aupport underneath ; to 
place or fix something underneath for support 
or foundation, when a previous support or 
foundation is removed ; to underset : as— 

(1) To support, as a wali, when an excava- 
tion is made beneath it, by building np a 
new portioa of a wall from the lower level. 

(2) To support, as an overhanging bank of 
earth or rock, by masonry or brickwork. 
[Undebpinnino.] 

• 2. Fig. : To support, to prop. 

“Victors, to secure themselves agminst dispnte* of 
that kind, underpin their aoqoest ‘Jure beliL’"— 
Hals : Hist. Common La**. 

tin-der-pin'-ning, s. [Eng. underpin ; -ing.] 

1. The act of one who underpine ; ths act 
of supporting or propping up a wall, bank of 
earth, Ac., by introducing masonry, timbers, 
Ac., beneath. 

2. Supports, temporary or permsnent, in- 
troduced beneath a wall already constructed ; 
undersetting. 

3. A system of sinking brick-lined shafts. 

Un'- der- plain, «. [Pref. tmeter-, and Eng. 
plain , e.] A plaia beneath or at a lower level. 

“For her avail, upon the underptaines 
A hundred epriugs a hondred wayes should swim." 

Browns : Britan nias Pastorals, ii 

tin-der-play', v.i. [Pref. under-, and Eug. 
play, v.] 

* 1, Ord. Lang. ; To play in an inferior 
manner. 

2. Whist : To play, as a low card, In place 
of a higher nne, which might have been 
played, thereby losing a trick in the hope of 
securing a future advantage ; to finesse. 

tin -der-pl<5t, «. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
plot, s.J 

1. A plot subordinate to another, as in a 
play or novel. 

“It is a Booud, good comedy, with a highly comlo 
underplot."— Hotes k Queries, Dec. 28, 1885, p. 527. 

2. A clandestine or uoderhsnd plot or 
scheme. 

"The honbend l« so misled hy tricks, and so lostiu a 
crooked iutrigue, that he still suspects an underplot." 
— Addison. 

* tin-der-poi^e', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
poise, r.] Tn weigh or estimate below what is 
just, fair, or due. 

*tin-der-p6§-§gs'-Sor , «. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. possessor.] A subordinate or inferior 
possessor. 

“Are ths reserves of the superior right, and not to 
be invaded by the underpossessor*." — Bp. Taylor: 
Bermons, voL L, ser. 17. 

*tin-der-pral§e', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
praise, v.J To praise below desert. 

“ In underpraising thy deserts." Dryden. 


• tin-der-prize'» v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
prize, v.J To prize insufficiently ; to value at 
less than the true worth. 

" He scorns to have his worth so underprized .“ 

Ben Jenson : Case is Altered, iii. a 

tin-der-prtip', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
prop, v.] To prop or support beneath ; to set 
a prop undeo ; to uphold, to austaio. (Lit. & 

M 

" In underpropping vines, the forkea would not bee 
set opposite against that wiud to hinder the blast 
thereof. Holland : Plinie. tak. xvii . , ch. IL 

tin-der-pro-por'-tloncd, a. [Pref. under-, 
and Eng. proportioned .] Having too little 

proportion ; nut in equal or adequate pro- 
portions. 

" To make scanty and underproportioned returns of 
civility."— Collier : On Pride. 


Ac., set under; to underprop; to underpin 
to prop up. 


“ All the pillars crush’d end ruined, 

That underset it." Daniel : Civil Wars, rili. 


2. To underlet. 


11 Then middlemen will underset the land.*— Mist 
Edgeworth: Ennui, ch. viii. 


tin'-der-8$t, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
set, s.] 

Naut. .* A current of water below the surface 
in a direction contrary to that of the wind, or 
of the water at the surface. 


* tin'-der-set-ter, *. [Eng. underset; -er .) 
One who or that which undersets ; a prop, a 
stay, a pedestal, a support. 

“The four comers thereof had undersettsrt.'*—. 
X Kings vlL 80 . 


* tin'- der -prop -per, s. [Eng. underprop ; 
-er.] One who or that which underprops, sup- 
ports, or sustains. 

"No propre vnderpropper of a lie."— Sir T. Mors: 
Workes, p. 128. 

* tin-der-pull', v.i. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
pull] To du workwithnut one’s agency being 
visible ; to work secretly or invisibly. 

“His lordship was contented to underpull, as they 
call -North: Life of Lord Guilford, i. Si. 

* un’-der-pull-er, s. [Eng. underpull; -er.] 
One who underpulls ; a subordinate puller. 

"These underpullers in destruction are such im- 
plicit mortals as are not to be matched."— Collier. 

* tin-der-put’, v.f. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
put.] To put, aet, or place under. 

"And as s cauldron, underput with stone of firs, aud 
wrooght 

With boy Hug of a well-fed brawns, np leapea his 
wave aloft" Chapman : Homer; Iliad xxi. 

tin-der-rate', v.t. [Pref. under-, aud Eag. 
rate, v.J To rate too low ; to rate below the 
true or real valus ; to undervalue ; to under- 
estimate. 

"To overrate present evil, and to underrate present 
good.”— Maca ulay : Hist, Eng. , ch. xL 

* tin'-der-rate, s. A a. [Underrate, v. ) 

A. As snbst . : A pries or value less than the 
true or real vaiue; an inadequate estimate, 
value, or price. 

" But not at underrates to self 

Cowley : The Given Love. 

B. As adj. : Inferior. 

" These underrate mortals."— Gentleman Instructed, 

p. 606. 

tin-der-rtin', v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
run, v.] 

Naut. : To pass nuder, as for the purpose of 
examining. 

% (1) To underrun a cable or hawser: To 
pass along it ia s boat, the cable l>eiag lifted 
from the bottom at the bow of the boat and 
passed out over the stern as she proceeds, in 
order to examine it or for the purpose of 
weighing the anchor. 

(2) To underrun a tackle: To separate itj 
parts snd put them in order. 

* tin-der-sair, * un-dlr-sall, v.i. [Prt*. 
under-, and Eog. sail, v.J To sail under 
shelter of the land. 

"We undirtailldm to Olpre for that win dis wereo 
contrarie."— Wyclty* : Dedis xxvil. 

* tin-der sailed', a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sail; -ed.] Insufficiently provided with sails. 
(See example under Under-masted.) 

* tin-der-stit'-u-rat-tid, a. (Pref. under-, 
and Eng. saturated.] Imperfectly saturated ; 
not thoroughly saturated. 

* un-der-say', v.f. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
say, v.] To say by way of derogatioo or con- 
tradiction. 

By my fioale I cKro end er say 

They neuer set foot* in that asme trode." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender ; September. 

* tin-der-score', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
score, v.) To draw a line or mark under ; to 
underline. 

"Cranmsr underscored several principal passages [In 
the book] with red ink,”— Tucker: Letter to Dr. Kippis. 

tin-der-sSll', v.t [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sell, v.] To sell at a less price than another 
person does ; to sell under or cheaper than. 

"The emulation betwixt these owners to undersell 
one another." — Fuller : Worthies; Yorkshire. 

* tin-der-sSt', * un-der-sette, v.f. [Pref. 
under-, and Eng. set, v.] 

L To support by a prop or stay, masonry, 


* tin'-der-s£t-ting, a. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. setting.] 

1. A pedestal, a support. 

" They have all their undersettings, or pedestals. In 
height a third part of the whole coiumne, compre- 
hending the base and capital."— Reliquia Wottoniancs, 
p. 22. 

2. The operation of supporting earth in a 
cutting when situated beneath rock. A re* 
taining-wall is built against the face of the 
earth-bank. 

* un -der shap-^n, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng . shapen.] Uodersized; dwarfish. 

" The dwarf, a vicious underthapen thing." 

Tennyson : Enid, 411 

* tin-der-slio6t\ v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
shoot, s.] To shoot ehort ot 

" They overshoot the mark who make it a miracle; 
they undershoot it who make it msgick."— Fuller. 

tin'-der-aliSt, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. shot , 
pa. par. of shoot, v.J 

1. Moved or set in mntton by water passing 
under it, or acting on the lowest part of It. 

2. Underhung (q.v.X 

“ Our aothor argues that mastiffs should bs under. 
shot." -/Held, Feb. 27. 1888. 

undershot-wheel, #. 

Hydraul. : A water-wheel moved by water 
passing beneath ; in contradistinction to the 
overshot, in which it is received above ; the 
breast-wheel, in which it is received at or 
nearly on a level with its axis ; the turbine, 
in which it runs through ; and some others. 
Poncelet’e 
water-wheel 
has buckets 
of a curvi- 
linear form, 
open at the 
back, with- 
out a aole- 
piate, to se- 
cure ventila- 
tion. The 
water im- 
pinges upon 
each bucket 
at nearly the 
lowest point 
of the wheel, undershot- wheel. 

the shuttle 

being arranged to draw upward ; and as the 
water entei s it follows the curve of the backet, 
rises and falls over into the next in succession. 
In this way the force of the water is expended 
directly upon the wheel, instead of a portion 
beiag wasted in its passage along the sluice. 

tin'-der-ehrtib, e. [Pref. under-, and Eog. 
shrub.] 

Bat. : A plant of shrubby habit, but scarcely 
attaining tne dimensions of a shrub. A woody 
plant of small size intermediate between a 
shrub and an herb. It differs from the former 
in this respect that the ends of its hninches 
perish every year, snd from the latter by 
having branches of a woody textnre, which 
in some cases exist more than a year. Ex- 
ample : the Tree- Mignonette of gardens. A 
plant resembling an undershrub is described 
as Suffruticose (q.v.), 

tin'-der-shtit, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
shut, pa. par.] Shut or shutting underneath. 
Applied to a valve placed beneath the sole- 
piste of a pump or other object, aud not upon 
it ; shutting underneath by an upward motion. 

tin-der-eign' (g silent), v.f. [Pref. under-, 
and Eng. sign, v.] To sign under or beneath ; 
to write one’s name at the end or foot of, as of a 
letter, or any legal instrument ; to subscribe. 



boft, b6^; ptftit, cat, $eU, chorus, $hln, bench; go , gem; thin, this; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. ph = 1 

-Clan, -tlan = sh$n, -tlon, -slon = sbtin; -flon, -fion = shun, -clous, -tious, -sioua = shtis. -hie, -die, Ac. = b$l* d$l> 
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undersigned— tmdertako 


fin-der-signed' (g silent), a. [Pref. under •. 
and Eng. stoned.] Written or subscribed at 
the bottom or end of & writing. 

U The undersigned : The persoa or persons 
signing any document; the subscriber or sub* 
scribers. 


iin'-der- sized, a. [Pref. muter-, and Eng. 
sized.) Beneath the average size of the species. 

" They ui la general underused, u are the Muuga- 
llan*.*— Coo * : Third Towage, bk. vL» eh. vli. 

fin'-der-sleeve, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sleeve.) A sleeve worn under another. 

“ Tbe tlght-Sttlog «tlk undersUem.’'— Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. 12. 1888. 

tin-der-soil, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. soil t 
s.] Soil beneath the surface ; subsoil. 


tin der-sold', a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sokL] 

1. Having goods sold by others at a rsta in- 
ferior to that which one is asking for his 
wares. ( Applied to persons .) 

2. Sold at a rate inferior to that asked by 
Others. ( Applied to things.) 


* tin' der-sohg, a. [Pref. under and Eog. 

• ong .] 

1. The chorus, burden, or accompaniment 
of a aong. 

** All the rest around 
To her redoubled that her undersong 
Which eaid, their bridale day shoold oot be long." 

Spenser : Prothalamion. 

2. A subordinate strain ; an underlying 

meaning. 

" The unceaelug rill 

Murmur* sweet undersong 'mid Jasmin howare." 

Coleridge : To Mr. J. Cottle. 


# tin-d©r-spgnd\ v.t. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. spend . J To spend lees than. 

" Underspending him* molty."— Muller: Worthies; 
Lincoln. 


* tm-der-sphere, ». [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
sphere, s.J A lower or inferior sphere. 

“ He conquer’d rebel passions. rul’d them so, 

A* underspheres by the 8 ret mover jo.” 

Elegy upon Dr. Donne. 

* tin-dernspore', v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
spore, a variant of spar (q.v.).] To raise or 
support, by putting a spar, stake, or post 
underneath. 


* tin'-der-stalr, a. & a [Eng. under, and 
stair.) 

A* As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Of, belonging to, or proceeding 
from the sunk area containing tbe kitchen in 
eome town houses : as, understair influence. 
(Cf. Backstair.) 

2. Fig. : Subordinate. 

** Living in iodii understate otAoe." — A. darns : Works, 

1 600 . 

B, As subst. (PI.) : The sunken story eon* 
taining tha kitchen. [A.] 

fcn der stAnd', * un-der-atando, * nn- 
der-stonde, * un-dir-stonde (pa. t. 
* understode, understood , pa. par. * under- 
standed, * understanders, understood ), v.t k t. 
[A.3. understandan. from under — under, and 
gtandan — to stand; I cel. undirstanda; O. 
Erie 9 . understonda.) 

A* Transitive: 

* 1, To etand under. (Used humourously). 

" My stair understands me." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, it S. 

2. To apprehend or com prehand fully ; to 
know or apprehend tha meaning, import, in- 
tention, or motive of; to perceive by the 
mind ; to appreciate the force or vslna of ; to 
Comprehend ; to know ; to have just ideas of. 

** I nam’d them M they pass'd. and understood 
Their nature." Milton : P. L~, viii. 351 

3. To be Informed or receive notice of; to 
learn. (JShakesp. : As You Like It, ii. 7.) 

4. To accept or hold, as signifying, denoting, 
or pointing to ; to attach a meaning or inter- 
pretation to ; to interpret ; to explain ; to 
suppose to mean or refer to. 

“ The nut learned interpreter* understood the 

Words of ein, and not of Ahel. — AocAe. 

6. To take as meant or implied ; to imply ; to 
Infer; to assume. (Milton: P. L., i. 661.) 

6. To supply or leave to be supplied men- 
tally, as & word necessary to fully bring out 
tha meaning, sense, or intention of an author; 
to regard as following naturally without the 
necessity of express stipulation : as in the 
sentence, All are mortal, we must understand 
the word men, creatures, or the like. 


B. Intransitive: 

1. To have the nsa of the intcllectoal facul- 
ties ; to be able to comprehend or apprehend 
tha meaning. Import, motive, or intention of 
anything ; to be an intelligent and conscious 
being. 

"That the propbede of Yaaye be fulftlltd selyuge, 
with btryiik'e ye echuleo bvere & ye schuiou not un- 
derstand*."— Wyclijfe : Matthew xiiL 

2. To be informed or told ; to hear, to learn. 

** My suit, as I *o understand, yon know.” 

Shakesp. : AU's Welt that Ends Welt, v. A 
U(l) To give to understand, to let under- 
stand, to make understand : To causa to believe 
or know ; to tell, to inform. 

"If yon giee me directly to understand yon have 
prevailed.’’— Shaketp. : Cymbeline, l. i. 

*(2) To have to understand: To learn; to 
be informed. 

"All farther hare to uruJwilfind, 
la now committed to the Bishop of York." 

Shaketp. : s Henry VI., lv. 4. 
(3) To make o nets self understood : To maka 
one’s meaning or language clear ; to speak or 
write so as to be understood. 

*’ No pains were taken to provide the conquered 
nation with instructor* capable of making themselsss 
understood.’— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. 1. 

^ For the difference between to understand 
and to conceive, eee Conceive. 

* ftn-der-st&nd ~a-ble, a. [Eng. under- 
stand; -able.) That can ba understood; cap- 
eble of being understood ; intelligible, com- 
prehensive. 

"Thla [tr*inlngl being of ao tiro rough a natmw. It 
t* quite understandable that ths horse, having a re- 
tentive memory, never forget* what he ha* so 
thoroughly learned."— Field, J uoe 26, 1W7. 

* ftn-der-st&nd'-er, a. [Eng. understand; 
-er.) One who tmderstands or knowg by ex- 
perience. 

* I am the better understander now." 

Beaum. A i'let. : Maid in the MUX, v. 

tin-der-st&nd'-iAg, * un-der-stand-yn, 
* un-der-stond-Ing, * un-der-stond- 
yng, * un-der-stond-ynge, pr. par., a., 
& a. [Understand.) 

A- As pr. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. Asadj.: Knowing, skilful. Intelligent, 
sensible. 

'• Wm this taken by any understanding pate but 
thin* f "~Hh%krep. f winter's TaU, L 2. 

C, As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of one who understands, com- 
prehends, or apprehends ; comprehension ; 
tha perception and comprehension of the 
idea* expressed by others ; apprehension, dis- 
cernment. 

Tb* children of litaachar, which wero men that 
bad understanding at tbe timea"— 1 Chronicles xli. 82. 

2. Clear insight and intelligence in practical 
matters ; tbe power of forming sound judg- 
ments In regard to any course of action ; 
wisdom and discernment. 

M It la impossible to diaoovar. in anything that she 
ever did. said, or wrote, any indication of superior 
understanding.”— MaeatUay : Hist. Eng., ch. xv. 

* 3. Tha mind. 

"And the pecs of God that passith al witt kepe 
ghoure hertis and u ndirstondyngis in (Mat Jesus. — 
Wyclifft : Filipenris lv. 

4. Intelligence between two or more minds ; 
agreement; union of minds or eeDtimente ; 
accord ; something mutually understood or 
agreed upon. 

"Common apprehensions produced a good under, 
standing between the to wo and the clan of Mackin- 
tosh.”— MaoauLty : Hist Eng,, oh. xliL 

5. (Pi.) : The legs. (Slang or CoUoq.) 

" Economy’s understandings having given way aooa 
alter, he kuew the silk no more."— Field, March 20, 1886. 

II. Philos. : A term used in different signi- 
fications by different writers. By soma it 
is made synonymous with reason [Reason, s., 
II. 3], others confina It to the judgment. (See 
extracts.) 

" The understanding lathe medial faculty, or faculty 
of means, as reason, on the other hand, ia the aourcc 
of ideas or ultimate ends. By reason we deteruloe 
the ultimate end ; by the understanding we are en- 
abled to select aod adopt the appropriate means for 
the attainment of. or approaliuatioo to, thia end. 
according to circumstances. But an ultimata end 
must of necessity be an idea, thet la, that which I* 
not represeu table hy ths sensee, and baa no oorreepoa- 
dent In nature, or the world of theeeuses .’— Coleridge : 
Motes on English Div., 11. 838. 

“ i use the term understanding, not for the noetic 
faculty. Intellect proper, or place of principles, but 
for ths dlauoetlc, or discusalvs faculty la its widest 
signification, for the faculty of relations or compari. 
sons ; aod thus In the meaning la which rerstand is 
now employed hy ths Germans ."— Bamil ton : Discus- 
sions, p. 4. (Note.) 

* lin-der-Bt&nd'-Ing-Ijr, adv. [Eng. under- 


Stawling; -ly.) In an understanding manners 
Intelligently ; with nndei standing or full 
kaowledga and comprehension of a subject or 
question. 

un der state', v.t. & i. 

A. Trans, t To stats abort of the actual 
truth or in a half-hearted manner. 

B, Intrans, : To make a etatement short of 
actual truth or lacking adequate foie*. 

iin''der-atate-m£nt, a. [Pref. under-, and 

Eng. statement.) 

1. The act of understating. 

2. Thst which Is understated ; a statement 
below the truth. 


* un-der-stonde, v.L ki. [Understand.] 

tin-der-stood', preL & pa. par. v. k a> 
[Understand.] 

iin'-der-Btr&p-per, s. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. strapper . J An Inferior or subordinate 
agent. 

* iin'-der-8trS.p ping, a. [Understrapper.] 
Subordinate, aubservieut. 

"That understrapping virtue of discretion.* — 
Sterne ; Tristram Shandy, lv. 202. 

iin'-der-stra-ttim (pi. un'-der-stra-taV 

f. [Pref. ifitder-, and Eng. sfrafton.] A sui>- 
stratum ; the bed or layer of earth on whicR 
the soil rests ; subsoil. 

* tin der-stroke 4 , v.t. [Pref. under-, and. 
stroke, v.] To underline, to underscore. 

**Yon have understroked thet offeoslve word, to 
ehow that it is to be printed la 1 telle."— Sseift: To the 
Duchess of (fueensbury, March *(\ 1762, 

fin'-der-sttid-y, e. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
study.) An actor or actress who studies & 
part allotted to another performer, so as to 
be ready to undertake It in casa of necessity. 

iin'-der-stud-^, v.t. k i. [Understddt, s.) 

A Trans. : To study with the view of 
being ready to perform if necessary. 

" It was arranged that she should understudt th* 
part, and be ready to take tbe place of her rival it for 
any cause sh* could not appsar. Pali Mall Gaietts, 
April 29. 1882. 

B. Intrans . : To study s part allotted to 
another performer, ao ss to be ready to under- 
take it in case of necessity. 

"Now here is a good example of understudying, 
and with a big part, too.*— Referee, April *, iss*. 

* ftn~d e r-tak' -a-ble , a, [Eng. undertake) f 
-able.) Capabla of being undertaken. 

** It was undertakable by a man of vary mean, that 
Is. of my abi 1 i tl es , "—ChUl ingwortk : Juiigion qf DrO* 
Ustante. (Dedia) 


tin -der- take' (pa. t. * undertok, * undertake, 
undertook, pa. par. • undertake, undertaken, 
* undertane ), v.t. k 4 . [Pref. under-, And Eng, 
take.) 

A. Transitive : 


1. To teke upon one’s self; to take upon 
one’s self formally; to lay one’s self under 
obligations or enter into stipulations to per- 
form or execute ; to pledge one’s self to ; to 
charge one’s self with. 

"To undertakt the baslneas for ue." 

Bhakesp, : Winter's Tale. Ir. A 

*2. To take upon one’s self ; to assume. 

**His name and credit shall you undrrtaks^* 

Bhakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, tv. t. 

3, To engage In ; to enter upon ; to begin 
to perform ; to taka in hand. 

• " I will undertake oue of Hercules' lahours." 

Shakes p. : Much Ado About Moth Ing, !L L 

• 4 . To engaga with ; to have to do with. 

** Yun 11 undertake her oo more." 

Shaketp. : Merry Wises, UL 8, 

* 5, To take or have the charge or care of. 


"Sir Nicolas Vanx, 

Who undertakt « you to your end." 

Shakeip.: Henry I lit., tL X. 


*6. To take In ; to iie/ir, to understand, tc 
know. (Spenser: F. Q., V. lit. 34.) 

* 7. To warrant; to answer for; to gnar ^ 
an tee. (Shakesp. : Love's Labour’s Lost , lv. 2.) 


B, Intransitive: 


1. To take up or assume sny business, pro- 
vince, or duty. 

"Dundee undertook to settle the dispute."— M<*> 
auiay : Hist. Eng., ch. xilL 


* 2. To venture, to hazard. 

44 It Is the oo wish terror of his spirit 
That dare* oot undertake.” 

Shaketp. : Lear. 


lv. 1 


3. To promise, to guarantee ; to be bound ; 
to warrant. (Shakesp. : Titus Androntcus, L) 


rate, rat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, eamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p8t* 
or, wore, wolft work, who, s6n ; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rile, foil ; try, Syrian, m, ce = d ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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tinder-tak’er, s. [Eng. undertake); -tr.\ 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1. One who undertakes or engages to per- 
form any office, dnty, or business ; one who 
engages in any project or business, 

“And yet the undertake r», way performer, 

Ot *uch a hrave and gloriou* enternriee. 

Beaum. A Flet. t Double Marriage T. 


2. One who stipulates or covenants to per- 
form any work for another ; a contractor, 

*• Should they holld aa laet aa write, 

T would ruin undertaker* quite." 

Swift: Miscellanies. 


3. Specif, a tradesman who furnishes every- 
thing necessary for funerals. 

" Hi* appearance ha* a atronger effect on tny * 5 *rti* 
then an undertaker'! ahop."— Goldsmith : Good- Ma- 
tured Man, i. 

IL History : 


1. Eng. (Pi.): A name given, about 1610, 
to certain members of Parliament who pro- 
fessed to understand the temper of Parlia- 
ment, and undertook to facilitate King James’s 
dealings with it by putting their knowledge at 
his service. 

2. Scots: A name given to one of a party 
of Lowland adventurers, who, in the reign 
of James VI., by authority of the crown, at- 
tempted to colonize soma of the Hebrides, 
and so displace the original Celtic population. 
(Scott.) 


dn-dcr-tak-Ing, pr. par., a., & *. [Under- 
take.] 

A. & B. A* pr . par . <t partlcip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who undertakes or en- 
gages to do any business, office, or duty. 

"That which 1* required of each on* toward** the 
md*rtaking of thU adooature."— Backluyt : Toy age * , 
111 . 18 *. 

2. That which a person undertakes ; a busi- 
ness, work, office, or project which a person 
undertakes, engages, or attempts to ao ; au 
•enterprise. 

“ How herd an undertaking It Is to do Juitio* to 
Homer."— Pope: Homer; Iliad. (PoeUcript) 

3. A promise, an engagement, an obligation, 
a guarantee. 

4. The business or occupation of an under* 
taker or manager of funerals. 

iin-der-ten'-an- 9 $f, «. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. tenancy.] A tenancy or tenure under 
another tenant or lessee ; the tenure or posi- 
tion of an undertenant. 

dn'-der-tSn-ant, a [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
tenant.] A tenant who hirea and holda a 
house, farm, &c., from another tenant, and 
not directly from the landlord. 

" Settle aud wcur* the undertenant * ; to tho end 
there tuay be * repo** and MtahlUhmeut ot every aub. 
feet's eeUte.”— Dami: But. of Ireland. 

* iin-der-tide, • iin-der-time, $. [A. 8. 

undertld.] [Unoern.] The portion or divi- 
sion of the day which included undem. (Gene- 
rally used of the after part of the day.) 

" He, coming at home at undertime, there found 
The fairest creature that he ever saw." 

Spenser: F. Q., III. viL IS 

tbl'-der-tons, *. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
tone.] A low or subdued tone; a tone lower 
than usual. 


un-der-topk', pret. of v. [Undertake.] 


nJl -der tow, a. The flow of water running 
contrary to tho surface curreat at tha bottom 
of a shallow eea or a surf -beaten beach. 

dn-der-v&l-u-a'-tion, s. [Pref. under-, and 

Eng. valuation.] The act of undervaluing; a 
valuation at an amount below the real value. 

" A f encml undervaluation of tho nature of •in.*’ — 
South : Hermans, vol. vli., eer. & 

■fin der-v&l'-uo, v.t. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 

value, v.] 

1. To value, rate, or estimate below tha 
proper value or worth. 

" They »re for you, sir ; 

And undervalue not the worth you carry." 
Beaum. A Flet. : Custom of the Country, lib 1, 

2. To esteem or value lightly ; to treat aa of 
little worth ; to despise; to think little of. 

“ Men know but little of each other’s reel oharaet*r 
end merit, end freqa*utly err hy undervaluing end 
overvaluing thorn."— Knoxl ’ Winter Evening, Evou. 45. 

tin der-vfil-ne, «. [Pref- under-, and Eng. 
value, a.] A value below thn true or natural 


value ; a low estimate of value or worth ; a 
price less than the real worth. 

“ The unskilful nets, carelessness, or knavery of the 
traders, added much to the undervalue eod discredit 
of tbeso com modi ti 01 ahroad. "—Temple. 

fin-der-v&l'-ued, a. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
valued.] • 

1. Estimated beneath the proper value. 

* 2. Of less value or worth ; inferior In 
value. 

“ Being ten times undervalued to tried gold." 

Shake* p. ; Merchant qf Venice, IL I. 

ftn-der-v&T-ti-er, i. [Eng. undervalue); 
-er.] One who undervalues or esteems lightly. 
“ My next aud last example shall be that under* 
eatuer of m on oy."— >Fa Uon: Angler, pt. L, ch. L 

• un'-der-verse, s. [Pret under*, and Eng. 
verse.] Tha lower or second verse. 

M Willy anaworeth overy undervert*.* 

Spenser: Shspheard * Calender ; August. 

un'-der-view~er, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
viewer.) An underlooker (q.v.). 

“The defeodents undervineer, a short timo before 
tbs aocldeut, told the mea they must use more tim- 
ber, "—Daily Chronicle, March 18, 1887. 

• iin -der-wear, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
wear, «.] 

1. A wearing under the outer clothing : as, 
clothes soiled oy underwear. 

2. The atate of being worn under other 
articlee of clothing. 

• un-der-ween'-ing, $. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. weening.] Undervaluing, 

•• But the greatest underweening ot this Ilfs is to 
undervalu* that to which It U hut exordial."— Browne: 
Chriitiun Moral*, p. 847. 

im-der-went, pret , of v. [Undergo.] 

dn'-der-wlng, «. [Pref. under-, and wing, a.] 
A lowar or posterior wing. 

** HLs gauzy undenting*-" Southey : Thalaba, I1L 

• tin'-der-wltfh, » . [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
wifeft.] A aubordinate or inferior witch. 

• un'-dor-wit-ted, a. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. witted.] Half-witted, silly. 

“ He was a Itttlo und er w ilted.*— Kennsi : Erasmus; 
Fraite qf Folly, p. 144. 

ftn'-der-wood, s. [Pref. under-, and Eng. 
wood.] Small trees and shrubs growing 
amongst large trees ; coppice, underbrush. 

" Nature’s unambitious underwood.* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tL 

• tin' -der- work, s. [Pret under-, and Eng. 
work, a.] Subordinate work ; petty affairs. 

“Those that ara proper for war. All up the laborious 
part of life, and carry on the underwork of the 
nation ." — A ddison. 

lin-der-work', v.t. & i. [Pret under-, and 

Eng. work, v.] 

A* Transit tve . : 

* 1. To work, act, or practise on by under- 
hand means; to undermine; to destroy hy 
clandestine means. * 

" Adoaijah . . . will underwork Solomon."— Bp. 
Ball : Contempt. ; Adonijah Defeated. 

* 2. To put insufficient work nr labour on. 

3. To work at a less price than : as, One 
carpenter underworks another. 

*B. Intrans. : To work secretly or clan- 
destinely. 

" He ratseth In private a n*w instrument, ono 
Sertorlus Macro, and hy him underworketK."—B*n 
Jenson : Sefanue. (Argument.) 

tui'-der-work-er, s. [Pref. under-, and 
Eng. worker.] 

* 1, One who underworks. 

2. A subordinate worker or agent. 

“Bat here indeed Athanasius guards agntast the 
notion ot the Sons belagnn under worker, la tha k>w 
Arlaa ssnse."— W alsrland: Works, 11L 820. 

un -der-work-man, s. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. workman.) A aubordinate, inferior, or 
lower workman. 

“Nor would they hire underworkmen to employ 
their parts aud learning to disarm tholr mother af 
ell.*— Lesley. 

iin-der-write', v.t. k i. [Pret under-, and 
Eng. write.] 

A* Transitive : 

L To write under or beneath ; to subscribe. 
“8b* spoke, or et least writ. English very well, aa 
appears hy her letter underwritten. —Strype : Sects*. 
Mem. Edvo. VI. (ao. 1552). 

2. To eubscribe ; specifically, to subscribe 


or eet one’s name to a policy of insurance, aa 
an underwriter (q.v.), 

** Ye*, for two hundred, underwrite me, da" 

Ben Jou+jn: The Devil is an An. ill. t. 

*3. To subscribe, to auhuiit to ; to put up 
with, 

“ Underwrite In aa obeerving kind 
HU humorous predominance. " 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Crsttlda, li. f. 

B. Intrans. : To follow the profession of an 
underwriter (q.v.). 

iln-dcr-writ-or, 4 . [Eng. underwrtt(e) ; -er.] 
Inmtrance: One who writes his name at the 
foot of a policy of insurance. Ou some policies, 
only ogo aucli name appears; ou others several 
names are added, when each party thus eoter- 
log his name, la said to “ take a line.” In the 
United States the underwriter is naualiy the 
preaident or vice-president of the oompauy, 
who signs hie name, with tha sum Insured, 
which ia attested hy tha signature of the 
secretary. > 

“ Danger* which had canted many *leeplo«* night* 
to the underwriters of Lombard Btreet."— Macaulay . 
EisL Eng., oh. xviii. 

fcn-dsr-writf-Xng, ». [Eng. underwrite ) ; 
-ing.) The practice or profession of an under- 
writer. 

* iin-der-wrought' (ought as &t), pret. A 
pa. par. of c.] [Underwork, c.] 

* tin- der -yoke', * un-dur-yoke, v.t. 
[Pref. under-, and Eng. yoke.] To bring under 
the yoke ; to make subject. 

“And ho [N*bugodooo*or] seido hi* theoklog In 
hym to boo. that al th* ortho he ahulda enduryoke to 
hi* empire- — WycHJfe ; Judith iL & 

* iin de s 9 end-a-ble, * tin-dSns^Snd- 
i-ble,a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. descendable.] 

1. Not capahle of being descended ; hence, 
unfathomable. 

“ The undsscendablM ahy*m." 

Tennyson ; Harold, L L 

2. Not capable of descending to heirs. 

* iin-de-scrib -a-ble, a. [Pref. un-(i), and 
Eng, describable.] Not capable of being de- 
scribed ; indescribable. 

“ Lot th*** deacrib* th* undsscribablef 

Byron; Childs Barold, iv. IX 

ila-dS-Bcribed' f a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
described.] Not deecribed, defined, delineated, 
or depicted. 

“ Tho undescrlbed coart. "—Coo* : Third Voyage , bk. 
It., oh. iv. 

lin-de scried', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
descried.] Not descried, discovered, or seen. 

“ A witno** undescried.* 

Cewper; The (queen's Visit to London. 

* iin-de-^erve', v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

deserve.] Not to deserve. 

" They hava de*erv*d much more of theoe nation*, 
than they havo undeserved.*— Milton : Hupturtt qf 
the Commonwealth, 

iiu-d^Srved', cl [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. 
deserved.] Not deserved ; not merited. 

“ Mach deserved, nnd *omo undeserved, c*n*ux*." — 
Macaulay ; Mist. Eng., ch. iL 

iin-dS-^erv'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. undeserved ; 
-ly.l Without desert or merit, whether good 
or ili. 

"One of tho** atbUtlo brute* whom undeservedly 
we call horoe*."— Dryden : Palamon A Arcite. (Ded.) 

* iin-d&Hjcrv'-Sd-ncsfl, s. [Eng. undeserved; 

The quality or atate of being unde- 
served. 

“ But tho reverence of tho man. or undetervedpess 
at hi* wrong*."— Wood: Athene* Oxon., vol. 1. 

iin-dS-serv'-er, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
deserver.] One who is not deserving or worthy ; 
one who has no desert or merit. 

“ To well and mart your office* for 40 W 
To undeservertf Shakesp. : Julius Cctsar, It. A 

tin’-de-ferv'-Xng, cl [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. deserving.] 

1. Not deserving ; not having any merit or 
worth. 

“ Or, mingling with tho iultora* haughty train, 

Not undeserving bouio lupport ohtftiu. ' 

Dope: llomer ; Odyssey xt. Mi 

2. Not deserving, Dot meriting (with qf): 
ae, He ia undeserving of blame. 

t un-d8-serv-fng-ly, adv. [Eng. undeserv- 
ing; -iy.j Undeservedly. 

* un-dS-s^v'-ered, a. [Undissevered.] 


boil, b 6 $; p 6 iit, Jd^l; cat, fell, chorus, 9 bln, bough; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, af; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. 
-clan, -tian = wh.-^n, -tion, -slon =• ah-fiTi ; -^ion, -fion = vbfin. -clous, -tlous, -sioua = thus, -hie, -die, «fcc. = bgl* dfl* 
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ondesignod— undiscernedly 


fin- de-signed' (g ailent), o. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. designed.] Not designed; not in- 
tended ; unintentional. 

“An example of undesigned coincidence."— Paley: 
Evidences, pt. lii, ch. ri. 

fin dfi-§Ign'-ed-ly ( g silent), adv . [Eng. 

undesigned ; -ly.] In an nndesigned manner , 
without design or intention ; unintentionally. 

"Those who undetignsdly pervert scripture.”— 
Woterland: Work*, r. 16L 

ftn-dS-§ign’-fid-ness ( g ailent), ». [Eng. 
undesigned; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being nndesigned or unintentional. 

"The undetignednets of the agreement* (which un* 
designedneu U gathered from their Uteocy."— Paley: • 
Evidence*, ch. vii. 

fin-dS-aign'-lng (g ailent), a. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. designing,] Not haviug any nnder- 
hand design or intention ; free from craft, 
frand, or fraudulent purpose ; artless, upright. 

’* I live U undeeignis tv 
And harmless m a child.” 

Cowper: A ChOd of God, 

tin-dfi-^ir'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. desirable.] Not desirable ; not to be de 
aired or wished for. 

“ It will provoke the better part of their inferior* to 
think ill of them, which U a very undesirable thing.' 
—Seeker : Sermoru, vot L, »er. i. 

fin di jirod', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
desired .] Not desired ; not wished for : not 
•olicited. 

“ Not underir>d by me 

They earn*.” Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey rlL 

tin-dS-jir'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
desiring,] Not desiring or wishing ; careless. 
M Affectionate and undetirinff." 

Thomson.- Spring, *77. 

tin-d8-$ir'-ous, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
desirous.] Not desirous, not anxious. 

" Undesiroas of distinction.”— Knox: Winter Even- 
ing*, even. M. 

* fin-dfi-spalr -Ing, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. despairing.] Not despairing ; not yield- 
ing to despair. 

“ A neon, with iteady undespairing breast. 
Endnr’d." Dyer: Fleece, lr. 

* tin-dfi-spfin'-dont, a. [Pref. un-(l), and 
Eng. despondent.] Not despondent; not 
giving way to despondency. 

* tin-dfis'-tlned, o. [Pref. «*-(!), and Eng. 
destined.] Not destined or predestined. 

* fin-dgnitro^-a-ble, o. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. destroyable.] Not destroyable ; incapable 
of being destroyed ; indestructible. 

" Looked upon by moet of the chemist* aa more un- 
destroyable than gold \Xmo\L' —B oyle : »Yor*a. Hi 283 . 

fin-dfi-strfi^ed', a. [Pref, un- (1), arid Eng. 
destroyed.] Not destroyed, not annihilated. 

" The with la irnpton* ; hot. oh y» | 

Yet vruUsirvy'd, be warned." 

Byron : Beaten d ErsrOs, L % 

* tin-dS-ter'-mln-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. determinable.] Not determinable; 
incapable of being determined or decided. 

" Pertlnadoua disputing abont things uoneceM%rr. 
undeterminable, and unprofitable." — An. Tnvlor: 
liberty of Prophesying. (Ep. Ded.) 

* tin-dg-ter'-mln-ate, a. [Pref. un- (ix 

and Eng. determinate.] Not determinate; not 
settled or certain ; indeterminate. 

"Thu* would not he admit, or leave any thing, a* 
far forth a* poasibiy might otherwise be, lnflalt* and 
undetrrminale" — P. Holland : Plutarch, pw *90. 

* tin-de-ter'-min-ate-ne88, a. [Eng. unde- 
terminate; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being nndeterminate ; indetenninsteness ; un- 
certainty; unsettled atate. 

"The Idea of « free agent Is undetermlnatenms to 
one part, before be ha* made choice.* — Mors : Die. 
Dialogue*. 

* un-dfi-ter min a -tion. t. [Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. determination.] The absence of de- 
termination ; indecision ; uncertainty nf mind. 

" Lett barely to the undetermination, in certainty, 
and muteadiuesa ol the ope rati ocx ol hi* faculties."— 
Bale : Orig. of Mankind, p. #L 

tin-dS-ter'-mined, a. [Pref. un- a), and 

Eng. determined.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Not determined; not decided; not 
settled ; undecided. 

“ Bot ooe question . . . waa atilt undetermined.’— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng ^ ch. xvlit 

2. Not limited ; not defined ; indeterminate. 

“ Y*t undetermined or to live, or die." 

Pope: Homer: [Had xv. lii 


* 3. Indefinite, vague. 

“Either hy avoiding to an«wer, or hy general and 
undetermined answer*.’'— Seeker : Sermons, vol. lii., 
a*r. 7. 

IL Math. : Not actually determined, ascer- 
tained, or known, as distinguished from in- 
determinate, which cannot be known. The 
two terma are sometimes confounded. 

un-dfi-terred', a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 
deterred.] Not deterred ; not frightened or 
dauoted. 

„ . “ Cndeterred, 

Perhape incited, rather, hy these thocka." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. ▼. 

un-dS-test-Idg, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
detesting.] Not detesting; without a feeling 
of abhorrence or detestation. 

" Who these. Indeed, can undetesting aee ?“ 

Thornton : Liberty, r. 283. 

tin-de-vl-at-lng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. deviating.] Not deviating ; not wander- 
ing or departing from a rule, principle, or 
purpose ; steady, steadfast, regular. 

“ The undeelating and puuctual auo.” 

Cowper : Task, vL 127. 

* ftn-dev'-tt (nr as un-devl), v.t. [Pref. un- 
(2), aod Eng. devil. ] To free from the posses- 
sion or influence of the devil ; to exorcise. 

" The boy . . . woold not be undeeiled hy all their 
exorci*m* Fuller: Church Hist., X. lv. M. 

fin-do- vised', o. [Pret un- (IX *nd Eng. 
devised,] Not devised or bequeathed by will. 

* tin-dfi-VOt'-fid, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
devoted.] Not devoted ; having do devotion 
or affection. 

“Two popular men, and moat undevoted to tha 
ehorch."— Clarendon: Civil War, t 117. 

* tin-dfi-vo'-tlon, f. [Pref. tin- OX * n d Eng. 
devotion.] Absence or want of devotion. 

"Th* oegligeoce aod vndevotion of tha people.”— 
Jewel : Rtplle onto M. Bardinge, p. 14. 

t tin-dfi-vfifit', 11 nn-de-vowte, a. [Pref. 
fin- (IX and Eng. devout.] Not devout; irre- 
ligious ; having no devotion. 

" An underout a* tro corner la mad." 

roung : Hight Thought*, lx. 7 73. 

* tin-dfi-vfifit'-l jf, * un-de-vot-lich, adv. 
[Eng. undercut; 4y.] Id an undevoot man- 
ner ; without devotion. 

"Yoons matyne*. and meny of your hoarea, 

Aren don endevotlichf Pier* Plowman, p. 7. 

* fin-dl-a-dfimed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. diademed.] Not crowned with a diadem. 

tin-di-fiph'-a-nofis, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and 
Eng. diaphanous.] Not diaphanous ; not 
transparent or pellucid ; opaque. 

^ “ A m**a undlaphanous and white,'’ — Boyle: Works, 

fin-dld', pret. ofv. [Undo.) 

* fin-dlf '-fer-en-ylng, a. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. difference) ; -iny.J Not making any 
difference. 


* fin-dlg'-^n-ofis, a. [Lat. unda = a wave, 
and gigno (pa. t. genui) — to produce.] Gene- 
rated by or owing origin to water. 

fin-di-gest'-fid, a, [Pref, un- (I), and Eng. 

digested.] 

1. Lit. : Not digested ; rot concocted or 
acted upon by the atomach. 

" This boy ha* been tempering with something that 
lieeio hia atomach undigested*— Bunyan : Pilgrims 
Progress, pt. it 

2. Fig. : Not properly prepared, arranged, 
or reduced to order ; crude. 

"Hia reading, too. though undigested, waa of 1m. 
men»e txteuU— Macaulay : BisL Eng., ch. xiT. 

fin-di-^fist -I-ble, * fin-digest' -$-ble, 
a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. digestible.] Not 
digestible ; indigestible. 

“ He WM heale^ed with coutlnoal and undigestable 
incentive* of the clergy.” — Drayton : PolyOlbion, 
•» 17. 

fin-dight (gh ailent), * nn - delght, v.t. 
[Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. dight , v.] To put off ; 
to lay off or aside, aa dress or ornaments. 

" Hia mail’d habergeon abe did undlght 

Bpenser : F. Q., II 1. v. 81. 

fin-dig'-ni-fied, a. [Pref. tin (I), and Eng. 
dignified.] Not dignified; not characterized 
by or consistent with dignity ; wanting in 
dignity. 

"The undignified vivacity of nation*." — Knox: 
Essays, No. k. 


* fin-diked', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. diJfced.] 
Not furuished with a dike or fence. 

“ Beyond tha dik* aod the undik'd mlea" 

Chapman: Bomcr ; Iliad xv. 11 L 

* fin dll'-I-gent, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
diligent.] Not diligent, assiduous, or perse- 
vering. 


" A* oucertain of Christ, yea, a 
him.”--£-rij 7 Al 0 n : On 1 Peter v. 19. 


u ndUigent after 


* fin-dil'-i-gent-ly, adv. [Eng. undiligent ; 
-fy.] Without diligence, care, or perseverance. 

“ Commenting this place oot undiligently.”— Milton. 
Tetrachoruon. 

un-dl-lut-ed* a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
diluted.] Not diluted. (Lit. & fig.) 

** Had qualTd 
d milk.- 

Cowper: Bomcr ; Odyssey lx. 

* fin-di-mln'-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (i\ 
and Eng.di7ninwAa6Z8.] Not capable of being 
diminished, lessened, or decreased. 

** Not ouly lm moveable, hut undiminishable and un- 
impo irahle. — Jf ore : Philos. Cabbala. (App.) 

fin- dl-min -islied, o. [Pref. un- (1) and 

Eug. diminished. J Not diminished, Umited, 
or decreased. 

" W'hoM popularity haa remained undlminished.''-. 
Macaulay : Mist. Eng H ch. v. 

fin-dT-na, Un-dl'-na, *. [Undine.] 

1. Pakeont. (Of the form undina): A genua 
of Ccelacanthidse, from the Lias. 

92]T ^ s ^ ron ' Inform Undina) : [Asteroid* 

Un'-dine, *. [Lat unda = a wave.] 

Paracelsian system: A water nymph; an 
imaginary being inhabiting water, possessing 
many characteristics in common with the 
salamanders, living in fire, the aylpha liviug 
in the air, and the gnomes living in the earth. 
The Undines had not originally a souL hut 
intermarrying with homan beinga they ob- 
tained one, and became liable to the ordinary 
condi tiona Df humanity. 

fin-dint' -fid, a. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng 
dinted.] N ot dinted ; not Impressed by blows. 

_ . “ And bear b*ck 

Our t*rge* undinted,’ Shakesp. : Ant A Cl cop., iL, a 

fin-di'-o-^esed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
diocesed.] Not holding or preferred to a diocese. 

" Cndiocesed, unreveno'd, unlorded."— MiUon : Re- 
form, in England , hk. L 

tin-dipped', * fin-dipt', a. [Pref. tin- (l\ 
and Eng. dipped .) Not dipped ; not aonk. 

** Thoo tud'et a aoft Egyptian heel vndippd * 
Dryden : Cleomenes, iv, 

w fin-dl-rfict', v.t. [Pref. un-(2), and Eng 
dirref.] To misdirect, to mislead. 

** M^ke f*la« firm to undtrset eeameu In a tcmpaif 
— Puller. 

* tin-di rect'-ed, o. [Pref. un- (i), and Eng. 
directed.] 

1. Not directed, managed, or guided : un- 
guided. 

** Left like « ah Ip in a *torm, amidst *11 tha raging 
rargem, mmUed, undirected Ol any."— Spenser: Atate 
of Inland. 

2. Not having a direction or addresa on ; 
un ad dressed. 

"In the tame mouth of September there was a letter 
undirected, hut 1 *nppo*e to the aforeaald personage*." 
—Strype : Eccles. Mem. ; Edw. IV. {an. lssij. 

tin dl-rfict-l^, adv. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. dtnec%.] Not directly; indirectly. 

" Directly or undircc*ly. aecretly or openly."— 
Strype : Eccles. Mem. ; Henry VIII., No. *4. 

fin dls-bAnd -ed, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 
disbanded.] Not disbanded; not dismissed 
from military service. 

“ Aod ao kept them undisbanded till very near the 
month w herein that rebellioo hrok* forth.^ —Milton: 
Eikonoklastes. | 10. 

w un dl^ cern'-a-ble (o as z), a. [Undis* 

CEANIBLE.] 

fin-dls-cerned' (c as z), o. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. discerned.] Not discerned ; nnt ob- 
served ; not perceived or remarked. 

" Truths undiscern'd but hy that holy light" 

Cowper: Task, liL 341 

un dls-cern-ed-l^ (c aa z), adv. [Eng. 
undiscemed ; 4y.] Not in a manner to ba 
discerned, discovered, or noticed ; ao as not 
to be diacemed ; imperceptibly. 

" Death haa undiscernedly atolen upon them."— 
Boyle: Works, it 447. 


f&te, ffit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfit, 
or, wore, wpu; work, who, *6n ; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, no, ce — e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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ftn-dl^-oern'-I-ble, * un-di^-ccrn'-a- 
ble (o as z), ol [Pref. u?t- (1), aud Eug. 
discernible.] 

1. Incapable of being discerned, aeeu, or 
discovered ; invisible, imperceptible. 

•• Th:it huildlu* undiscernable by mortal! aye*."— 
Hooker : Of Justification, i la. 

* 2. Not to bo seen through ; not to have 
one's deeds perceived. 

** To think 1 r,iu l>e unditcernibl*.'' 

Shakesp. : Steaturt for A iecuure, r. L 

tin dU-ccrn -I-ble-ness (o as z ),*. [Eng. 
undiscernibU; -n*w.] The quality or atata of 
being umliscernible. 

• Their remoteness. subtility. and 
nrss."— Ellis: Knowledge of Divine Thinyi, p. 84. 

un df s-cern -I- bly, * tin - dis - cem'-a* 

bly (oa> z), adv. [Eng. undiscer nibble) ; - ly .) 
In an undtscernible manner ; invisibly, im- 
perceptibly. 

♦♦ While one habit lessens, another may undUctm- 
ibly increase."— Taylor: Id. of Repentance, ch. v., | 6. 

un-dlf-cern'-Ing (o as z), a. [Pref. tm*(l), 
and Eng. discerning.] Not discerning; not 
making just distinctions ; wanting iu or not 
exercising judgment or discernment. 

*• These calumnies, Indeed, could find credit only 
with the undiMceming multitude."— Macaulay: Hut. 
Eng., ch. iv. 


fin dis charged', a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
discharged.] 

1. Not discharged ; not dismissed ; not freed 
from obligation. 

“ Those we mait 

Hold attll in readiness and undischarged. 

Ben J onion : Sqjanus, ▼. a 

2. Not fulfilled ; not carried out : as, a duty 
undischarged. 


* tin-dls'-^l-plln-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (I), 
and Eng. disciplinable.] Not able to be dis- 
ciplined ; not susceptible of discipline. 

“ Such u are undisciplinable, are. after tome run 
of probation, Mint away."— /fate.* Contemp. ; Of Self. 
Denial, 


ti.n-dls'-$l-plined, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. disciplined.] Not disciplined ; not duly 
exercised, trained, or taught; not brought 
noder discipline ; untrained, raw. 

“An undisciplined army."— Macaulay: HI H. Eng., 
eh. xxttL 


£m dls-clo^e', v.L [Pref. itn- (2), and Eng. 
disclose.] Not to disclose ; to keep close or 
secret. 

•• Whatever there he between you undisclosed." 

Byron : Lam, L U. 

* un-dls-c^m'-flt-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. discomfited.] Not discomfited, defeated, 
or routed. 

“And so betde themselfe uodkcomAtted the space 
of IL h o urea. ’—Bern ere : Froissart ; Cronycle, voL i., 
eh. ccxllx. 


•tin-dla-cord'-ant, a. [Pref, un- (X)» 

Eng .discordant,] Not discordant. 

• tin^Is-eord'-Ihg, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. discording.] Not disagreeing, discordant, 
or dissonant. 

•* We on earth, with uttdisrording volee. 

May rightly answer that melodious noise.” 

Milton i At a Solemn Music. 

*tin-dis-cotir'-aged (aged as Iged), a. 

[Pref. un (1), and Eng. discouraged.] Not dis- 
couraged; undismayed. 

“Mr. Bank* however returned, undiscouraged hy 
hi* Brat expedition.”— Cook: First Voyage. (Xutrod.) 

* tin-dis-coursed', a. [Pref. un- OX fll *d 
Eng. discovrseoL] Not discoursed of; not 
made the subject of discourse, or discussion ; 
silent. 

“ We would submit . . . with undiscoursed obedi- 
ence."— Backet: Life of Williams, i. 130. 

tin-dls cov'-er-^-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX 

and Eng. discoverable.] Not discoverable ; in- 
capable of being discovered. 

“ An ea*y, undiscoserable cheat."— Rogers. (Todd.) 

•tin dis-cdv'-er-a-bl& adv. [Eng. undis- 
coveralfile); -ly.] In an nndiscoverable man- 
ner; so as not to be capable of discovery. 
“Secretly and undiseoverabty soliciting my soul to 
*iu Against thee."— Halo: Meditations upon the Lord's 
Prayer. 

tm-dls-c6v'-ered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. discovered.] Not discovered ; not seen 
or descried ; nnknown ; not found oat. 

*’ Them openest the mysterious pate 
Into the future'* undiscovered land." 

Longfellow : To a Child. 


* un-dis-creet\ * un-dis-crete, a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. dtscrcef.J Not discreet ; in- 
discreet, imprudent. 

“ If thou be muoug thaundiicreef, obierve the time." 
— Ecctus. xxvli. 12. 

* tin-dls-creet-ljf, adv. [Eug. undiscreet ; 
-ly.] in an indiscreet manner; indiscreetly, 
imprudently. 

" Though whjtt thou didst wore undlscreetly done. 

Tim raeaut welL” _ Bcaum. A flet. : Philaster, v. 

*un-dis-creet’-ness, s. [Eng. undiscreet ; 
-luss.l The quality or state of being indis- 
creet ; indiscreatuess. 

•• The heddte undiscreetnesso of the nratoara.' — 
Udal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. 828. 

* un-dis-cre-tlon, * un-dis-cre-tl-onn, 

s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. discr«fio?i.] The 
quality or state of beiog indiscreet ; indiscre- 
tion. 

'* In gTeat folly and undisentioun." 

Lydgate : Story of Thebes, pt. 11L, 

tin-dls-crlm-In-at-Ing, a. [Pref. un - (1), 

and Eng. dtecrmtnafinp.J Not discriminat- 
ing ; not distinguishing or making a difference. 

** Hnrl the ipear 

At ance with undiscriminating aim." 

Cowper : Homer; Odyssey xxlL 

* tin-dls~cussed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. discussed,] Not discussed ; not argued 
or debated. 

“ No circnm»tance remains undiscwiwi."— Bp. Hall : 
Christ TYans/lgured, pt ii. 

* tin dl-$ea*jfed', a. [Pref. un * (1), and Eng. 
diseased.] Free from disease. 

“ The vigorous rsc* 

Of undiseased tnanklud." Byron ; Manfred, lii. 1 


* tin-dls-f ig'-ured, a. [Pref. un* (1), and 
Eng. disfigured .] Not disfigured ; free from 
disfigurement. 


M Yet undisfiguFd or in limb or face. 

All frs*h he lies, with every living grace. 

Pope: Homer; Iliad x*lv. 609. 


tin-dls-gra$ed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eog. 
disgraced .] Not disgraced ; free from disgrace. 

“ So may our ooantry'* name be undlsgraccsir 
Byron: Chad * Harold, ii. 93. 


tin-dl»-guls'‘ a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. disgxiisable.] Not disguisable; not cap- 
able of being disguised. 


tin-dls-guiaed', a. [Pref. un- OX Eng. 
disguised.] Not disguised; not covered or 
hidden, as with a mark or false outward 
show ; hence, open, frank, plain. 


** Tha vary truth I undUguls d dacurt 


* tin - dla - h6n' - oured, * un-dis- hon- 
ored (h silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
dishonoured.] Not dishonoured, not disgraced. 
*‘ atlll KrttikftonoMr’d. ar hr vford ar deed. 

Thy hauie, for iu«, remains." 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey x* il. 3M. 


tin-dls-Joincd', a. [Pref. un- (IX &n ^ Eng. 
c£wjoi?i«d.} Not diejoioed ; not disunited, 
separated, or parted. 


“ While yet the planks sustain 
This tempest uniiisjoin'd, 1 will abide." 

Cowper : Corner ; Odyssey V. 


tin-dl»-may'-a-ble, ct [Pref. un- (1), a ad 
Eng. dismayable.) That cannot be dismayed ; 
fearless. 

"His undismayable courage." — Sidney : Arcadia, 
bk. Hi. 


tin-dls-mayed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
dismayed.] Not dismayed ; not terrified ; not 
disheartened or dauoted. 

“ Ulysses, undismay'd. 

Soon with redoubled force the wound rei>ald." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey xlx. 625. 

* tin-dls-missed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dismissed.] Not dismissed; not sent 
away or discharged. 

“ Their valiant band 

Btlll undismiss'd, Achilles thu* bespake.” 

Cowper: Homer ; Iliad xxiU. 

# tin-dis-o-bllg'-ing, a. [Pref. un- Cl), and 
Eng. disobliging.] Not disobliging ; inoffen- 
sive. 

“All thi* he would have expetiated upon, with con- 
nexions of the discourse*, aud the most easy, undis - 
obliging transitions." — Broome. 


* tin-dfe'P&tglied', CL [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispatched.] Not transacted, completed, 
or carried through. 

" [The bill] lay undispatched, by reasou that aesslou* 
onded within two ar three day* after it ostue before 
them .*’— Strype : Eccles. Mem. Edw. VI. (an. 1548). 


* tin-dls-pens'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispensable.] 


1. That canaot be dispensed with; indis- 
pensable. 

" Things whereunto everlasting, luwuutahle undl+ 
pensable observation did be loug.^ "—Hooker: Eccles, 
Pol., bk. viL 

2. Unavoidable. 

•* A necessary and undtspcnsable famine iu a campu 
— Puller . 

3. Excluded from dispensation. 

* tin dis-p£nscd', a. [Pref. un- (I), and 

Eng. dispensed.] 

1. Not dispensed. 

2. Not freed from obligation. 

* tin-dls-pens'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispensing.] Not allowing to be dis- 
pensed with. 

•* Such eu undispenting covenant a* Moaea made."— 
Milton : Doct. of Divorce, bk. ii.. ch, v. 

* tin-dls-perscd , a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. dispersed.] Not dispersed; not scat- 
tered ; indispersed. 

“We have all the redolence af th« perfumes we burn 
upon hi* altars ; the «inake doth vanish ere It can 
reach the sky; and whilst it is undispersed it but 
cloud* it,”— Boyle, 

* tin-dls-pitf-S-otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dispiteous.] Not unfeeling; not heart- 
less or cruel 

M Poraaue onaly a look* piteous. 

Of woiuauhead unditpdeenu." Chaucer: Dreme. 

* un~dls played , a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng^dispiayed.] Not displayed ; not uafurled; 

•• Their flashing banners, folded still on high. 

Yet unditplny d," Bjfron ; Heaven A Earth, 1 1 

* tin dis-plea^ed', a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. displeased.] Not displeased, offended, 
or angered. 

“ Undispleased ha of time past.’’ 

Chaucer ; Dreme. 

* tin-dls-pdf e', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
dispose.] To disincline ; to make indisposed. 

tin dis posed', a. [Prefi un- (IX aod Eng. 

disposed.] 

* I. Indisposed ; having the health some- 
what out of order. 

*2. Not disposed; not inclined. 

“ l shall break that merry sconce of yours. 

That stands ou tricks, when I am undisposed.” 
Shakesp. : Comedy of Error*, L 1 

3. Not disposed of; not set apart, appro- 
priated, or allocated. (With of.) 

“One rtuuxloed undisposed of." — Cook : Third Voyage, 
hk. IL. ch. vli. 

* tin-dla-pd^'-^d-nSss, S. (Eng. undisposed; 
-u«s.] The quality of being undisposed or in- 
disposed ; Indisposition. 

* tin-dis-ptinfeed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. dispunged,] Not expunged. 

"The defence should remain undispungedf— Hacked 
Life of Williams, li. 120. 

* tin- dls-p ut'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. disputable '] Not disputable ; not able to 
be disputed or not permitted to be disputed ; 
that cannot be disputed, questioned, or con- 
troverted; Indisputable, unquestionable. 

“ Some of the most arrant {indisputable blockheads." 
—Addison; Spectator, No. 68. 

tin-dls-put'-a-ble-nSss, s. [Eng. undisput- 
ablt ; -ness.] The quality or atata of being in- 
disputable or undiapu table ; in disputable ness. 

tin-tils-put-pd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
disputed.] Not disputed, questioned, contro- 
verted or contested. 

"HI* abilities, hi* experience, and his munificent 
kindness, made him the undisputed chief of th* r*. 
fugeea.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

* un-d.ls-put'-£d-ljf> adv. [Eng. undisputed ; 
-ly.] Indisputably, unquestionably. 

* tin-dls-qni'-et-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. disquieted.] Not diaquieted, discomposed, 
or alarmed. 

“If you, O Parthian*, undisquieted, 

I over left." Hay: Lucan ; Pharsalia, vilL 

tin~dls-8&m'-bled (bledasb^ld), a, [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. dissembled.] Not dissembled ; 
open, undisguised, unfeigned. 

** Undissembled hate." 

Hilton : &z?nio» Agonistes, 40a 

tin-dls-sSm'-bllng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. dissemblitig.] Not dissembling ; free 
from dissimulation ; open, honest. 

“ Hla vndltsembUng heart.” 

Cowper : Conversation, 710. 


boil, b 6^; pStit, J( 5 ^ 1 ; cat, $ell, chores, 5bln* ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 05; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -sion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -eious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, d?L 
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undissevered— undoing 


♦un-dis-sev'-ered, * un-dS-sev'-ered, 

a. [Pref. un- (!)„ ana Eng. dissevered .] Not 
levered or divided ; uuited. 

“ If they do assail u ndisxerered, ao force oau well 
withstand them."— Aallen, iu Eng. Gamer, iiL UO. 

* fcn-dfs'-si-pat-bd, n. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. diwipafed.} Not dissipated or scattered. 
•’Such little primary masses m oar propoeltioa 
me otic ns, may remain u ndissipated.'— Boyle. 


^iin-dlf-folv'-fl^ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 

Eng. cIi»o£wi&fe.] 

1. Not dissolvabie ; incapabla of being dis- 
solved or msited. 


* 2. iDcapabla of being dissolved, broken, 
or loosened ; indissolvable. 

" That holy knot, which, ty’d oao*. ell mankind 
Agree to hold sac red and undiMofiwata" 

Hows: Tamerlane, Ul. 


fin-dissolved', a. [Pref. tin- (1), En 8* 

dissolved.] 

1. Not dissolved ; not melted. 

" The snowy weight 

Lies undUsoleed.'' Cowper: Tout, r. W. 

2. Not dissolved, broken, or loosened. 


“ That firm anil u ndittoleed kuot. 

Betwixt their ueljjhb'nuK Frciuh and bordrlag 
Scot.* Dr a i/ton : Queen l label to Mortimer. 


* fin-dlj-folv'-lng, a, [Pref. tin- (IX 8Dd Eng. 
dissolving.] Not dissolving ; not melting. 

- Where undlstolving. from the first of tims. 

Snows swell on snows amazing to the sky. 

Thomson : Winter, 904. 

*fin-dIs-tem-pere<L a. [Pref. tin- (IX and 
Eng. distempered.] Free from distemper, 
disease, or perturbation ; not disorganized, 
disordered, diseased, or disturbed. 

“ With undistemvered nod aacloaded spirit." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 


* tin- dis-tinot'-Ive, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. distinctive.] Making no distinctions; 
indiscriminating. 


* tin-dls-tinct'-ltf, adv. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. distinctly.] Not distinctly ; Indistinctly, 
indefinitely, indiscriminately. 

•• Equalling undistinedy crime# with erroars."— 
Booker : Eedex. Politie, bk. r., } 66. 


tin-dls-tin'-gulsh-a~ble (gu a* gwX a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and EDg. distinguishable.] Not 
distinguishable; notabla to be distinguished ; 
Indistinguishable. 


“ An lufluenee ioscrutahl*. end generally undis- 
tbiguithable by us." — Pcdey ; Evidences of Christian, 
it), pt. IiL. ch. vilL 


•tin-dls-tln'-guish-a-bl^ (gu as gw), 

adv. [Eng. urulistinguishab(le) ; -iy.] In an 
undistinguishabia manner ; so aa not to be 
able to be distinguished or known apart; in- 
discriminately. 

- Hats . . . undistinguishabty worn by soldiers, 
esquires, &c.*— TaUer, No. 270. 


plexed by contrariety or multiplicity of 
thoughts or decrees. 

M To admit him to a yet closer, a more immediate 
and more undistracted coalmunlou with himself. 
Boyle ; Works, L 274. 

* un-dis-tr&ot-£d-ljf, adv. [EDg. iiruiu- 
tracted; -ly.] In an unUIatracted manner; 
without distraction or perplexity from con- 
trariety nr multiplicity of thoughts or desires. 

“ To devote themselves more vndiseractedly to God.” 
—Boyle: Works, L 2M. 

• itn- dls - tr&ct'- £d - n£ss, «. [Eng. undis- 
tracted ; -ness.] The quality or atata of being 
free from distraction. 

“ To d Istorh that calmness of mind and vndtstracted- 
ness of thought that are wont to be requisite to happy 
■peculations."— Boyle ; Works, L a (To the Reader.} 

un-dis-tr&ct'-mg, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. distracting.] Nut distracting ; not draw- 
ing the mind towards a variety of objects. 

“ It were good we used more easy and undistracting 
diligence for the Increasing of these treasures."— 
Leighton t Expos. Led. on Psalm xix. 

un-dis trussed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
digressed.} Free from agitation, anxiety, or 
distress of mind. 

" Undistarb'd and und is t rest’d f 

Wordsworth : White Doe. vit. 

fin-dls-trib-u-t£d, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 

Eng. distributed.] 

L Ord. Lang . : Not distributed. 

2. Logic : (See tha compoundX 
undistributed-middle, ». 

Logic : A fallacy arising from a violation of 
tha rula that tha middle terra niuat be dis- 
tributed (£.«., by being the subject of a uni- 
versal or the predicate of a negative proposi- 
tion) at least onca iu tha premises. Tha 
subjoined ayllogiam exemplifies thla fallacy : 

Some • aim si a ere beasts ; 

Soma animats are birds ; therefor* 

Soma birds are beasts. 

tm-dfs-turbed', a. [Pref. un- (l\ and Eng. 
disturbed.] 

1. Not disturbed, moved, agitated, or thrown 
out of placa or order. 

“ Which, once built, retains a steadfast shapes 
And undisturb'd proportions." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, talc. ▼. 

2. Frea from disturbance, interference, or 
interruption ; unmolested, uninterrupted. 

" His Qaeen retired that evening to the nuauery of 
Chaillot, where the could weapsud pray undisturbed.'' 
—Macaulay : Hist, Eng., eh. xxv. 

3. Calm, tranquil, peaceful. 

•• Where dark and wndUfur&’d repo** 

The cormorant had found." 

Scott : Lord of the Teles, It. il 

4. Free from perturbation of mind ; calm, 
tranquil ; not agitated. 

"To t o undisturbed In danger, sedately to coaslder 
what it fittest to b* doiw, aud to axeoute It steadily, 
is s complex idea of an action, which umyexiat"— Locke. 


fcn-dis-tin'-gulshed (gu aa gw), o. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. <iisft7iyitwA«d.] 

1. Without any distinctive mark or sign; 
so as not to be distinguished or discerned. 

•* All un d lit fnonlrterf In the glade. 

My alrea* jlaa home is prostrate laid." 

Scott : Eokeby, r. Id 

2. Not distinguished ; not so marked as to 
be known from each other; not defined or 
’discriminated. 

" From pole to pole Is undistinguished blaze.” 

Thomson : Bummer, 436. 

*3. Not treated with any articular reapect. 


“ Evea mighty Pam . . . now destltoto of aid, 
Falls undistinguished hy the victor Spade 1" 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, IiL 64. 

4. Not separated or distinguished from 
others by any extraordinary quality or emi- 
nence ; not eminent, not famous. 

** Undistinguished from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity." Cowper : Task, L ML 
* 5. Incalculable, unaccountable. 

“ 0 undistinguished I space of woaianV will l* 

Shakes : Lear, lr. a 


fin-dis-tfca'-guiab-ihg (gu as gw), o. 
[Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. distinguishing.] Not 
distinguishing or discriminating; making no 
distraction or difference. 


"Wit, undlstinguishinff. Is apt to strike 
The gallty aod oot guilty, both alike." 

Cowper; Table Talk, 101. 


* tin-dlS-tOrt / -£d, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and 
Eng. distorted.] Not distorted, twisted, or 
wrenched. 


"The undistorted suggestions of hla own heart." — 
More ; Song of the & tout (Pref.) 


fin-dis tr5,ct-£cL a. [Pref. un- OX find 
EDg. distracted.] Not distracted ; not per- 


* tin-dls-turb'-iid-ly, adv. [Eng. undis- 
turbedly.] In an undisturbed manner; calmly, 
peacefully, tranquilly. 

" Undisturbedly eu]oyning the accommodations of 
their state.*— Aarrow; Sermons, rob L, ser. 2. 

* fin-dls-turb'-Sd-nSss, «. [Eng. undis- 
turbed ; -ne«.] Tha quality or state of being 
undisturbed ; calmness, peacefulness. 

" That cal muses and undisturbedness, with which you 
would have our addresses to Ood unaccompanied."— 
Dr, Snape .* Letter to Bp. Boadly. 

* un-dls-turb'-ing, a. [Pref. «»- (1), and 
Eng. disturbing.] Not disturbing; not caus- 
ing disturbance. 

" The punctual stars 

Advance, and la the nrmatneat of heaven 
Glitter— but unditfurlnntf. uudisturbed." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vliL 

* iln-di vcrs'-I-fT cat ^d, * uu-dl-ver'- 
8i-fied, a. [Pref. un- (1), a » d E . n S- diver- 
sify; -cated , or diversified.] Not diversified ; 
not varied ; uniform. 

"The Idea of a mere undiver tilled substance."— 
More Jrnmort. qf the Soul, bk. 1., ch. 1L 

un df vcrt'-cd, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
diverted.] 

1, Not diverted ; not turned aside. 

“Three groauds have not say pateat passages, 
whereby to derlvs water and fatness from the river, 
and therefore must suffer the greatest part of It to rua 
hy them undieerted.”^ Boyle : Works, li. 408. 

2. Not amuaed, entertained, or pleased. 

* ftn-di-v£st'-Sd-l^, adv. [Pref. un- (1), 
Eng. divested; - ly.\ Free from, without. 
(Followed by of.) 

■• As undlvestedly as poesihls of favour or reeent- 
meut ."— Richardson : Clarissa, iL 64. 


iin-di-vid'-a-ble, * iin-dl-vide'-a-ble, a. 
& s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. dividable.] 

A. As adj. : Not dividabia ; not able to be 
divided ; indivisible. ( Shakesp . : Comedy of 
Errors, ii. 2.) 

*B. As stibsf. ; Something which cannot be 
divided. 

•* Reducing the undivideables luto money ." — Jamtis .- 
Don Quixote, pt IL, hk. V., eh. ix. 

un-df-vid'-Sd, a, ;[Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
divided.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Not divided into parts; not eeparated, 
disjoined, sundered, or disunited ; whole, un- 
broken. 

" Let me confess that we two must be twain. 
Although oar undivided loves are one." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet K. 

2. Not made separate and limited to a par- 
ticular sum : as. To own an undivided share 
of a business. 

IL Botany: 

1. (0/ a leaf ) .* Not lobed, parted, cleft, or 
cut; entire. 

2. (0 / a stem): Unbranched. 

* un-dl-vid'-^d-ly, adv . [Eng. undivided ; 
-?y.] In an undivided manner. 

“Creation, aature, rellgiou, law and policy, make* 
them undividedly one."— As Ilhams On Luke xiv. 20. 

* un-dl-vld -^-al, • iin-di-vid'-n-all, a, 
[Pref. tin- (1), an *d Eng. dividtial.] lucupable 
of being divided ; indivisible, inseparable. 

“ Indeed true courage and conrteai* are umfir/duatt 
com psui loua."— Fuller: Worthies ; Worcestershire. 

* iin-di-vm'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. diiduabfe.) Not divinable ; not capable 
of being divined or guessed. 

* tin-dl-rine', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
divine, a.] Not diviDe, not godly. 

“ Un divine and oachristlan."— Berkeley: Alctphron. 
dish v., f 19. 

* im-di-vxne'-llke, adv. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eug. divinelike.] Unlike a divine, 

“ How uncUrtasHfte written."— Milton : A ns, to Eikon 
Basilike, } 17. 

* un-dJ-vIa -i-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
divisible.] Not divisible, not capable c; being 
divided, indivisible. 

M That the eoule Is wmffvWAls.*— Sir T. Moore : 
Worket, p. l.UL 


* tin-dl-vorjed', a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
dirorad.] Npt divorced ; not separated. 

" These died together. 

Happy In roln I ur^i* sored hy (lenth 1** 

Young : Eight Thoughts, r. 1,0*7. 

iin-di-vul^ed', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
divulged .] Not divulged ; not revealed. 

“ The nohle Lord seemed ale ays to have some anony- 
mous bogey or undl»M/0e<i monster on hand."— Prqf. 
Fwwcrtt, in Times, June 12, U74- 


un-do', v.t. [Fret tin- (2), and Eng. do.] 

1. To reverse, as eomething which has bean, 
dona ; to shnul ; to bring to nought. 

•• Undoing past events, or prodociog contrary ones. 
Search ; Light of Nature, voL IL, pv L, oh. xir, 

2. To unfasten, to untie, to unloose, to un- 
fix, to loose. 

“ Undo that wleket by thy tide 1 “ 

Scott: Jtakeby, v. Wu 

* 3. To find an anewer or explanation to ; 
to solve. 


" By which time oar secret be undone.” 

Shaketp. : Pericles, L L 

4. To bring ruin or destruction upon ; t-o 
ruin ; to destroy tha morals, character, repu- 
tation, or prospects of ; to destroy, to spoil. 

‘‘ Why, masters, my good I Heads, mine honest neigh- 

Will yoa undo yourselves? * hours. 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus. L L 

• 5. To surj)* 8 ** 

“ Which lames report to follow It, and undoes de- 
scription to do IL"— shakesp. : Winter's Tole, v. 2. 

*6. Not to do; to leave undone or nnexft- 
cuted. (In this sense from pref. tin- (1), and 
do.) 

•* What to your wisilom #e«meth best, 
r unoo, as if ourself were here. 


Do or h 


Shakesp. : 2 Henry Yl., 11L L 


un d6ck', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. doefc.) 
To taka or bring out of dock. 


fin-do'-er, $. [Eng. undo ; -er.] One who 
undoes or opens ; one who reverses what ha» 
been done ; ona wbo ruins. 


tln-do -ing, * un dG-ynge, pr. par., a.> 

& $. [Undo.] 


fit©, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p8t, 
or, wore, w«?lf, work, whd, aon; mute, otib, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, Hill; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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* A. B. As pr, par, A partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. The reversal of that which has been 
done. 

2, Ruin, destruction. 

"HI* triumph would be hi* undoing. 9 — Macaulay : 
But. Aug., ch. xxL 

* fin-d6 mSs'-tic, cl [Pref. i m- OX and 

Eng. domestic.] Not domestic; not cariug 
for home life or duties. 

•• The undomestic Amiuouieu dam*," 
Cumberland : Epilogue to foots* Maid of Bath. 

4 fin-d$ mgs'-tt-cate, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. domesticate . ) To render undomestic ; 
to estrange from home life or duties. 

" The turn our sex t*k» In undomesticating them- 
telve*."— Hlokardson : Sir C. Grandison , 1L \L 

fin do mes'-ti-cat-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX 
sud Eng. domesticated.] 

1. Not domesticated : not accustomed to a 
family life. 

2. Not tamed. 

tinddne, pa. par. & a. [Undo.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Not done, performed, or executed ; un- 
performed. 

•* it show* you whence h» come*, whlthor ho $p**J 
Whitt he leove* undone ; alio what ho doe*. 

Bunyan : Apology. 

2. Rained, destroyed. m ^ 

Imlebtod M»d undone, hath none to briar.* 

Milton : P. A. III. *». 

* fin-doomed', a. tPref. un - (1), snd Eng. 
doomed.] Not doomed or feted. 

M Unfit for earth, undoom'd tor hen veu.” 

Byron : The Oiaour. 

* fin-dtffibt'-a-ble (6 silent), a. [Pref un- 
(1), and Eng. 'doubtable.] Not to be doubted ; 
Indubitable. 

•• To shew an vndoubtabl* truoth vnto them 
Udal : Luke xiiv. 

fin-dofibt'-fid (b silentX cl & adv. [Pret vn- 
(1), and Eng. doubted .] 

A * As adjective : 

l. Not doubted ; not calied in question ; 
Indubitable, Indisputable. 

“Statute* which wer* atilt of undoubted validity."— 
Macaulay : BitU Eng., ch. vi. 

*2. Not filled with doubt or fear; fearless, 
■confident. 

“ Hardy and undoubted champiou*." 

Shakesp. : S henry VI., r. 7. 

• 3. Not feared for. 

“ Brave Burgundy, undoubted hep* of France.* 

SAu***#>. : 1 Henry 17., UL S. 

*1. Not being an object of doubt or sus- 
picion ; unsuspected. 

" Uuque»tio»ed welcome, and undoubted bleat,* 

ShaAetp. : AU* Well that Ends Well, ii. 1. 

* B, As adv. : Undoubtedly. 

" Undoubted It wer* moeh* better to be oocupyed 
in boncet recreation than to do nothyug.”— Sir T. 
Elyot i Oovernour. bk. i., oh. xxri. 

fin-dofibt'-fid-lfr(& silent), * un-donbt- 
ed lie, adv. [Eng. undoubted ; -ly.] Without 
doubt ; beyond ali doubt ; In a manner that 
cannot be doubted ; of such a character that It 
cannot be doubted ; Indubitably. 

11 The *orereif(i» we* undoubtedly competent to remit 
penal tie* without limit ,*— Macaulay : But. Eng „ 
ch. i. 

* tin-dtifi'bt'-ffivfin-dofifct'-ffill (& silent), 

o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. doubtful.] 

1. Not to be doubted; not ambiguous; 
plain, indisputable, certain. 

“ And Inst* h* promUeth rery true and u ndoubtfull 
hope to hyin a*Ii o! the de*I« that he «*keth. — 
Either : Seven Psalmes, P*. 1L 

2. Not doubting ; harbouring no doubt or 
iuspieion ; unsuspicious. 

"Our husband* might have looked Into our thought* 
and made themielve* undoubtfaL''~Be<ium. k Piet. 

fin dofibt-ing (6 silent) cl [Pref. tin.- (1), 
jmd Eng. doubting.] Not rlonbting, not hesi- 
bating respecting facts; not fluctuating or 
wavering in uncertainty ; confident. 

“ HI* coufl deuce give* him credit. The oomp*ny is 
alwaj* diseased to llsteu with attention, wheu any 
utnu apeak* with the *e*urauce ot undembting convio- 
tlou. "— A'nox:.* Winter Evenings, aveu. 11. 

fin doilbt'-Ing-l^ (b silent), adv. [Eng. un- 
douftiiig ; -ly. \ In an undoubting manner: 
without feeling doubt. 

“ The child who teachahly and undoubtlnglv listen* 
to the Instruction* of hi* elder* la likely to Improve 
rapidly."— Moca ulay : Mist, Eng., ch. i. 


• fin-dofibb-ofis (6 silent), cl [Pref. un- OX 
aod Eug. doubtous.] Undoubting. 

" shall hauen been ateadfHst to me by undoufttow 
faiths.'— CAaucer.- Boeciut, hk. V. 

tin-dtitfc’-ered, a. [Pref. OX and En S* 
dowered.] Not dowered ; not possessed of a 
dower. 

fin-draln'-a-ble, cl [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
drainable.] ' Not drainable ; not capable of 
being drained or exhausted. 

" Mine* undrainable of ore." Tennyson : JSnon*. 

• fin-dra-mfit’-Ic, • un-dr a-rafit-io-al, 

a. [Pref. u 7 i- OX and Eng. 'dramatic, dra- 
matical ] Not of a dramatical character. 

fin-drap«', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

drape.] To remove drapery or covering from, 
to uncover. 

" Princess Chrlitlan undraped th* atatne."— Stand- 
ard. Dec. 17. 1S87. 

fin-draped', a. [Pref. tin- OX and Eng. 
draped .] Not draped ; not huog, invested, or 
covered with drapery. 

“ The liu-ge expanse of undraped, undecked •Ilk."— 
Daily Telegraph. J*u. 12. 1888. 

• tin-dr&w', v.t. (Pref. un- (2), S., and Eng. 
draw.] To draw aside, back, or open. 

“ Angel* undrew the curtain* of the throne.” 

Young. 

tin-dr&wn', a. [Pref. un- 0)i and En 6* 
drawn.] 

1. Not drawn, pulled, dragged, or hauled. 

The chariot ol paternal deity, ... „ 

FlaahUig thick flame*, wheel wtthlu wheel undrawn. 

‘ Milton: P. A,tL 78L 

2. Not portrayed, delineated, or described. 

•• The de*th-bed of the Just ! U yet undrawn." 

Young : Might Thoughts. 11., 616. 

3. Not drawn, as from a cask. 

“ And beer undrawn, »od beard* unmown, display, 

Yoor holy iwrereuce for the SabiiathKlisy." 

Byron ; English Bards k Scotch lievi ewers. 

fin-drgad'-cd, a. [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 
dreaded .] Not dreaded or feared. 

*• At midnight or th' undreaded hour 
Of noon." Thomson : Summer, 1,30ft, 

fin-dreamed', un-dr fiamt', a. [Pref. tm- 
(1), and Eng. dreamed.] Not dreamt or thought 
of; not Imagined. (Generally with of.) 

“ Recent discoveries have opened up hitherto un- 
dreamt qT sources of waate."— f'teld. Aug. 27, 1887. 

un-dr^npbed, a. [Pret un- (1), and Bug. 
drenched.] Not drenched with water or other 
liquid. 

" You slowly seeing Cynoaure, auppoe* 

Her undrenched carre into the ocean go**." 

May : Lucan ; Pharsalia, lx. 

tin-dress', v.t. & t. [Pref. un- (IX *nd Eng. 
dress , v.J 

A, TrarmfitY : 

1. To divest of the clothes ; to strip. 

“ Undress you now auil come to bed." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew. Ind. Ii. 

2. To divest of ornaments or ostentatious 
attira ; to disrobe. 

3. To take ths dressing, bandages, &c., 
from a wound. 

B. Intrane. : To take off nne’» clothes or 
dress ; to strip (partially or entirely). 

“ Ho then undressed . . . *nd laid hi* head upon the 
block."— Macaulay : Bist Eng., oh. v. 

un -dress, * tin-dr§BS', s. [Pref. un- (1)> 
and Eug. dress, e.) A dress of a homely, 
negligent character; ordinary dress as op- 
posed to full dress or uniform. 

" 0 fair undress l beetdre** ! it check* no vein. 

Bat every flowing limb in plewure drown*. 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, i. 26. 

tin-dr5ssed', a. [Pref. uti- (1), and Eng, 
dressed. \ 

1. Not dressed ; not having the clothes on 

2. Divested of dress or clothes ; stripped. 

3. Not prepared ; not cooked; in a raw or 
crude atste : as, undressed meat, undressed 
leather. 

4. Not trimmed, not pruned, not set In 
order. 

" Untrim med, undreued, neglected aow. 

Was eheyed walk ami orchard bough. 

Scott : Hokeby. 11. 17. 

5. Not set in order ; crude, unpolished. 

** You catch his flr*t philosophy, wa Butler'* hero did 
Aristotle - * first matter, undressed, ami without a mg 
of form. - ’— Warburton : Bolingbroke » Philosophy, let. 2. 


tin-dried', * un-dryed, 

and Eng. dried.] 


cl [Pref. un- OX 


not 


1. Not dried or dried up ; moist, wet. 

“ He poured around a veil of gathered air, 

Aud kept the nervee undried, the fle*h eutire. 

Pope: Homer i Iliad xxiiL 2*4. 

2. Not dried up ; green. 

•• A tree of stateliest growth, and yet undried " 

Pope: Homer; Odyttey lx. 881. 

tin-drilled', a. [Pref. u n- 0), and E ng. drilled.) 
Not drilled. 

un- drink -a-ble, a. [Pref. h7i- (1), and Eng. 
drinfcabte.] Not drinkable ;not fit to be drunk : 
as, undrinkable waLer. 

un-driv'-^n, a. [Pref. un- OX and En 8* 
driven .] Not driven; not compelled by force ; 
not constrained to act by force. 

“ When matatenaaee and honour calls him, bee goe* 
undriven.'— Bp. Ball : Contemp. / Micha't Idolatry. 

fin-dr odp'-ing, <l (Pref. -un- (1), and Eng, 
drooping.] Not droopiog ; not sinking ; not 
des pairing. 

" An ample geueroua heart, undrooptng *onl." 

Thomson: Liberty. 

* tin-drtia'-sy - , a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
drossy.) Not drossy ; free from dross or other 
impurity; pure. 

" Of heav’n'* vndrouy gold the god'* array 
Refulgent.' Pope : Homer ; Iliad vliL M. 

* un-dr<Svtned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
drowned.] Not drowned ; not awamped or 
deluged. 

" That soon shall leave no *pot undrown'd 
For Love to rest his wing* upou.“ 

Moore : Light of the if arena 

tin dtibbod', cl [Pref. un -, and Eng. dubbed .] 

* 1. Not duhbed ; not having received the 
honour of knighthood. 

•* I know 

What made hie valour d wiudujiil go 

W itlilo a polut at most." Donne : Bat. «. 

2. Not having had the combs and gills cut. 
[Dua, v A. I. 8.) 

"Exeept when shown quite a* cockerels, an undubbed 
bird Is passed over by Judge*."— Field, Got S, 1881 

* fin-du'-blt-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. dubitable.] Not dubitable ; ludubitable. 
unquestionable. 

" Let that principle, that all is io*tter. and that 
there l* nothiue el*e, be received lor certuiu aud un- 
dubi table, aud It will be e«*y to I>e *eeu what com*- 
queuces it will lead us Into."— Locke 

un-due', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. due, a.] 

1. Not doe; not owing; not demaridable 
by right : as, A debt, note, or bond is undue. 

2. Not right ; not proper ; not lawful ; im- 
proper. 

" It novel delight* oot In undue dUcIoslng d 
brethren 1 * fall lug t?'— Leighton : On 1 Peter iv. 6. 

3. Done or given in excess ; excessive, In- 
ordinate : as, an undue attachment to forms ; 
undue rigour In carrying out the law, &c. 

undue-influence, s. 

Law: A phrase used specially In connection 
with parliamentary or municipal voting or 
the making of a will. In the first case It 
consists of any force, violence, restraint, 
threat to Inflict injury or Intimidation, de- 
signed to coerce a i»erson into voting for 
a particular candidate, or abstaining from 
voting at all, or aa an infliction because of his 
having done so. The perpetrator exposes 
himself to a legal penalty ; and if he can In 
any aenae be considered an agent of the can- 
didate the election ia rendered void. If undue 
influence Is proved against a candidate ha la 
disqualified from taking hia seat In tha legis- 
lative body to which he may hava been 
elected. In lha case of a will, undue influence 
la exerted whea one acquires such an ascen- 
dency over tha testator’s mind as to pravent 
tha latter from being a fraa agent. If he 
spontaneously bequeath money to one whom 
ha esteems or loves, the esteem or affection 
do not const! tut a uodua Influence. Impor- 
tunity does. Whon undue influence ia proved 
the will becomes void. 

* tin due'-n^ss, *. [Eng. undue ; -ness.] The 
qnaiity or suite of being undue. 

* fin-duke', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), snd Eng. duke.) 
To deprive of dukedom ; to degrade from th® 
rank rtf a duke. (Special coinage.) 

“The kins hath unduked twelve duke*."— Pepys: 
Diary, Dec. 12, IMS. 

* fin'-du-lant, CL [Low Lat. uwhtJans, pr. 
par. of rnululo = to rise and fall like a wave; 
undula a= a little wave, dimln. from Lat. unda 
= a wavfl.] Undulatory. 

"Gliding and t*|**lng Id an undulant dnuoe.* 

B. Taylor: St. Clement* Eve, IL 3. 


*x>U, t>6^; poiXt, J6W1; cat, jell, chorus, fbin. bench; go, gem; tbin, fills; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, oylst. -mg. 
^lan. -tlan = eh^n -tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -cion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = boh daL 
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• uu-du-La-r^, a. [Low Lat. unduZo=a 
littie wave.] Playing like waves ; wavy ; 
coming with regular Intermissions. 

“ The blast* and undulary breaths thereof maiataio 
ao certainty iu their course.-— Brown* : Vulgar 
Errourt, bk. viL, ch. xviL 

tin'-du-late, a. [Lat. undulatus, from un- 
dula, dimin. from unda=.t wave.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Wavy ; having a waved 
surface. {Philips.) 

2. Bot. : [ Undulated]. 

• tin'-du-late, r.i. k t. [Undulate, a.] 

A. Jafrans. ; To have a wavy motion ; to 
rise and fall In waves : hence, to move in 
arching, curving, or bending lines ; to wave. 

*' Their undulating manes.” 

Cowper: Homer; Iliad xxIiL 

B. Trans. : To cause to wave or move with 
a wavy motion ; to cause to vibrate. 

“Breath vocalized— Le., vibrated and undulated, 
m*y In a different manner affect the lipe, or tongue.” 
— Holder : Elements qf Speech. 

tin du-Iat ed, pa. par. k a. [Undulate, r.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Wavy ; having a waved sur- 
face. 

2. Bat. : Wavy ; having an uneven, alter- 
nately convex and concave margin, as the 
leaf of the holly. 

tin'-du-lat-lng, pr. par. k a. [Undulate, r.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Waving; rising and falling like waves; 
vibrating. ( Thomson : Summer , 982.) 

2. Having a form Dr outline resembling that 
of waves ; wavy ; having an arched, curved, 
or bending outline. (A stretch of country la 
said to be undulating when it presents a suc- 
cession of elevations and depressions resem- 
bling the waves of the sea.) In bot. the same 
as Undulated, B. 2 (q.v.). 

“The ontliae remarkably undulating, smooth. aod 
flowing. — Reynold*. • Journey to Flanders d Holland. 

tin'-du-lat-ing-l$f, adv. [Eng. undulating ; 
-ty.] In an undnlating manner; in the man- 
ner of waves. 


tin-du-la-tlon, s. [Undulate, t?.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of undulating ; a waving or wavy 
motion; fluctuation. 


a 


“ Water-lilies la myriad* rocked oo the alight undu- 
Made by the passing oar*." [latent 

Longfellow: Evangeline, 1L 1 


2. A wavy form ; a form resembling that of 
wave or waves. 


** The root of the wilder sort [til Incomparable for tta 
crisped undulations.”— Evelyn : ay lex, bk. IL, ch. iv., 

IL Technically : 

1. Pathol. : The movement, as ascertained by 
pressure or percussion, of a floid in any natu- 
ral or artificial cavity of the body. Called 
also Flnctuation. Used spec, in sense S. (q.v.). 

2. Phys. : A motion to and fro, up and 
down, or from side to side, but without trans- 
lation of the particles composing any flnid 
medium. Called also a Vibration or a Wave- 
motion. [Undulatorv-theory.] 

3. Surg. : A certain motion of the matter of 
an abscess when pressed, which indicates its 
fitness for opening. 

U 1. Length of an undulation : 

Acoustics: The distance which sound travels 
during a complete vihratlon of the body by 
which it is produced. 

2. Point of undulation ; [Sinoular-point]. 


t tin-du-la'-tlon-lst, s. [Eng. undulation; 
-isf.] One who supports the undulatory 
theory of light. 


* tin -di lat ive, a. (Eng. unduZat(e); -ivc.] 
Undulating, undulatory. 

tin du-La t&-, pref. [Undulate.] Undulated, 
undulating, waved on the margin. 

undulato-rugose, a. 

Bot. : Rugose or rugged, waved. (Loudon.) 

undulato striate, a. 

Bot. : Having elevated lines wavy in direc- 
tion. 

tin'-du-la-tor-y, a. [Eng. undulat(e) ; -ary . ] 
Having an undulating character; moving in 


the manner of a series of waves ; rising and 
falling like waves ; pertaining to such a 
motion. 


“The undulatory motion propagated along the 
body .”— Palsy : Hat. TheoL. ch. xvi. 


undulatory-theory, 5. 

Optics : The generally accepted theory which 
traces light to vibrations set up and trans- 
mitted as waves iu an invisible medium termed 
the luminiferous ether. This, it is assumed, 
is (sensibly) imponderable, and almost infi- 
nitely elastic, and fills sll apace, passing 
freely through the pores or between the atoms 
of bodies as the wind does through the trees, 
but having its motions, in a somewhat analo- 
gous manner, hindered or modified thereby, 
and thus accounting for the retardation which 
ia the principal factor in producing Refraction 
(q.v.). Luminous bodies are believed to be 
(and in the case of heated luminous bodies 
are known to be) in a state of intense mole- 
cular vibration, and these successive impulses 
communicated to the ether give rise to suc- 
cessive waves of radiant energy, whose effects 
on other bodies depend upon their rate, as the 
pitch of a sound does. The slower periods 
apparently cause heating effects only; more 
rapid Impulses produce luminous and chemical 
effects as well, and energetic chemical action 
is exerted by waves far too rapid to produce 
luminous impressions. Within the luminous 
range each rate produces on the ournial retina 
the sensation of one given colour only, while 
a proportion of all periods mixed produces 
that of white. In the phenomena of Reflec- 
tion, Refraction, Dispersion, and ordiuary 
Interference, there is nothing to define the 
direction of the actual ethereal vibrations ; 
but the facts of Polarization (q.v.) demon- 
strate that these must be at right angles to 
the path of the ray, which again Implies that 
the ether, rare and subtle as it is, must have 
the chief distinguishing quality of a solid, or 
resemble a thin but solid jelly rather than a 
fluid. Thi3 is believed to be the case, and 
the ether is also believed to be the medium 
through which electricity and other forma 
of energy are transmitted. The Undulatory 
Theory Is usually ascribed to Huyghena, but 
was firmly established by the convincing ex- 
periments and reasoning of Young and Fres- 
nel. Newton adopted the Corpuscular Theory, 
but in the second edition of his Opticks he 
added “queries,” showing that later he was 
very strongly disposed to adopt the other. 

• tin-dtiU', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. duZZ,] 
To remove dulness or obscurity from ; to 
clear, to purify. 

. 1 * moet musical mod a In tor of all 

intelligible* hr her Inventive variation* ; undulling 
their groasne**.”— Whitlock: Present Manners of the 
English, p. 477. 


* un -du-lotis, a. [Undulate.] Undulating. 

“ The undtdous readiness of her volatile pace*.- 

Blackmore : Lorna Doont, ch. lxr. 


un-du'-ly, adl. (Eng. undu(e ); -Zy.] In aD 
undne manner or degree ; wrongly, impro- 
perly, excessively, inordinately. 

“Subject to the deluilons of the mind when unduly 
agitated either by seosatioa or re Section.” — War- 
burton : Sermons , voL x., «er. 27. 


• tin -dump'- ish, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. dumpish,] To free from the dumps; to 
remove heaviness, dulnes3, or aullenness 
from. 

“He [the jester] could undumpish her at hie plea- 
•ure.-— Fuller: Worthies; Staffordshire. 


* tin-diir'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
durable .] ‘Not of a durable character; not 
lasting. ( Amway : Tablet of Moderation, p. 109.) 

• tin dur'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. undurab(le); 4y.) 
In an undrirahle manner; not lastingly. 

• tin-dtist, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. dust.] 
To free from dust ; t# ciear. 

“ We frequently drees tip the altar of oar heart*, 
and undust It from all these little fouloeeses."— ifo*. 
tague; Devoute Essays, pt* IL, treat A 

* tin du-te -ous, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
duteous.] Not duteous ; not performing one ? a 
dutiea to parents and snperiora ; undntiful. 

“ And thi* deceit loee* the name of craft 
Of disobedience, or unduteous title." 

Shake tp. : Merry Wives, r. A 

tin-du'-tl-ful, • tin du-ti-full, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. dutiJuL] 

1. Not dutiful ; not performing one'e duty ; 
neglectful of one’e duty. 

" Never rive him cause to think them aoklud or 
undutiful.' —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 


2. Characterized by disobedience to 
lect of one’s duty ; disobedient 


or neg- 


unauajwi proceeding*. 
science, hk. iil, ch. Y. 


-uy. I aytor ; KUtO Of Von- 


In an undutiful manner ; with neglect of duty. 
“Charged them with undutifidly and ungratefully 

5 “« u “' 

tin-du'-tl-ful- nSss, 5. [Eng. undutiful; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unduti- 
ful ; disobedience. 

almighty superior, and in- 
gratitude to a gracious benefactor, such a* 6od la*— 
Seeker : Sermovis, vol. ii., *er. 18. 

* tin-dwel'-la-ble, a. [Pref. «n- (l), and 
Eng. dwellable.] Uninhabitable ; not capable 
of being dwelt in. 

• un-dwelt', o. [Pref. un-Q), snd Eng. dwelt.) 
Not dwelt in ; not inhabited. (Followed by in.) 

** It, like a house undwetf in, would decay." 

flrtmme: Britannia's Pastorals, l L 

un'-d$r, o. [Unde.] 


tin-dy’-ing, a. [Pr ef. un- (1), and Eng. dying.] 

1. Not dying; not perishing; immortal, 
lndestructihie. 

" To chain* of darkness and the undying worm." 

Milton : P. L., yL 789. 

2. Unceasing : never ending or perishing ; 
imperishable. 

** ® y t thou, a schoolboy, to the *ea hadst carried 
Undying recoil *cti oua” 

Wordsworth : On the Naming of Places, No. vL 

tmdylng -flowers, s. pi. [Evehlast- 

INO-FLOWERS. ] (PcUCfon.) 


• uneared', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. eared.] 
Not eared or ploughed ; un ploughed, untilled. 
(Lit. & fig.) (Shakesp. : Sonnet 3.) 

tin-earned', a. (Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
earned.) Not earned ; not gained or merited 
by labour or services. 

** The hour of supper comes uneam'd.* 

Milton: P. L..U. 225* 

unearned-increment, s. 

Polit. Econ.: The increase in the value of 
land produced without labour or expenditure 
on the part of the owner ; as, for instance, by 
the growth of a town in its vicinity. Henry 
George and his followers contend that this 
increment should belong to the nation, 

• tin-ear -nest, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
earnest.] Not earnest. 

" poaae**ed of re after an uneamest sorte.-— 
Udal ; Luke xlL 


tin-earth', t?.f. [Pref. un- (2), and Eug. earf/L] 
L Literally: 

1. To pull or drag ont of the earth. 

“ To unearth the root of aa old tree." 

Wordsworth : Simon Lee. 

2. To drive from an earth or burrow, as a 
fox, badger, &c. ; to cause to leave a burrow. 

“It was made known that, when thet time had ex- 
pired, the Yermia who had beeu the curse of London 
would be unearthed and h tutted without mercy."— 
Macaulay ; Hist Eng., ch. xxii. 

IL Fig. : Tc bring to light ; to reveal, to 
discover, to find out. 

“ Thoee who have tmaied tuemsetvee In unearfA/n? 
the early hietory of curliug, hare been unable to di*. 
cover that James IV. really played much at the 
game.”— Field, Nov. 2«, 1M7. 

un-earth'-lti, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
earthly.] Not earthly; not of this world; 
hence, supernatural, not like, or aa if not pro- 
ceeding from or belonging to, this world. 

“ The unearthly voices ceast" 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, L 18. 

* tin-ea§e', s. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. ease.] 
Want of ease; uneasiness, trouble, anxiety, 
distress. 

“ What an unease It was to be troubled with the 
hamming of so many gnats. "—Backet : Life of Wil- 
liams. pt. 11, p. 88. ^ 

* un ea^ed , a- [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. eased.] 
Not eased ; in a state of unease or anxiety ; 
troubled, anxious. 

* tiu-©o§'-I-l^, • un eis-y-Uohe, adv. (Eng. 
uneasy; -ly.] 

1. Not easily ; not readily; with difficulty, 
trouble, or pain. 

“ It was presently counted a place very hardly and 
uneasily to be inhabited for the greate oold eff-Hack- 
luyt: Voyages, iiL 64. 


I&te, fXt, fare, ^znldst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pti^ 
or, wore, w$l£ work, who, s6xz ; mate, cub, care, ^nite, cur, rale, fall ; try, Syrian* se, ce = e ; ey - a; qu = kw. 
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t. In an uneasy manner ; with uneasiness ; 
restlessly ; like one uneasy or ill at ease : as, 
He moved uneasily in his seat. 

tin-eas'-i-ncss, s. [Eng. un«asy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being uneasy or 111 at ease ; 
want of ease or comfort, mental or physical ; 
restlessness, anxiety. 

•« At a time when the ascendency ot the court of 
Vewailloe had aroused uneasiness.'— Macaulay : But. 
Eng., ch. ▼. 

dn^a^'-y, a. [Fret un- (1), and Eng. easy.] 

1. Feeling some degree of i^ain, mental or 
physical ; ul at ease ; restless, disturbed, 
anxions. 

“ Uncouy lie* the he»d that wenr* e crown.* 

Shake sp. : t Henry IV., UL 1. 

2. Not easy or elegant in manaer ; con* 
•trained ; ill at ease ; not graceful ; awkward. 

•*lo conversation, ft *ollcltou* wateh fulness about 
one* behaviour, Instead of being mended, will be 
conatraiued, uneasy, and ungracefuL”— Locke. 

3. Causing pain, trouble, discomfort, or 
want of ease, physical or mental ; irksome, 
disagreeable. 

“ Upon uneasy pallet* it retching thee." 

Shake sp. : S Benry IV., UL L 

* 4. Peevish ; difficult to please. 

"A *our un tractable netnre make* him uneasy to 
tho*e who approach him .” — Addis cm : Spectator. 

* 5. Difficult ; not easy to be done or 
accomplished. 

“ Thia i w 1ft hnainea* 1 moat uneasy make." 

Shakesp. s Tempest, L *. 

ftn-eat'-a-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. eat- 
able.) Not eatable ; not fit to be eaten. 

“ An al moat uneatable . . . compound. *—FUXd. 
Jan. 14, 1883. 

ftn-eat'-en, a* [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. eaten.) 
1, Not eaten. 

** a huge brawn, nf which uneaten itlll 
Large port and deltoate remain'd.' 

Coviper: Bomer; Odyssey rilL 

*2. Not destroyed. 

“Therefore I will out-swear him and all hla fol- 
lower*, that thla 1* all that'* left uneaten ot my 
a word."— ieaunt. <t FleU : King A No King, lii. 

•iin-eath', *un-ethe f adv. & a. [A.S. tro* 
eddhe = with difficulty, from uneadhe = diffi- 
cult, from un- = not. and eddh , eddhe = easv ; 
cogn. with O. S. 6dki — easy ; O. H. Ger. odd 
= desert, empty, easy; Ger. ode = deserted ; 
Goth, nuths, authis — desert, waste ; IceL 
audhr = empty ; Hat. of iim = ease.] 

A. As adverb ; 

1. With difficulty ; not easily ; scarcely. 

“ Uneath may ahe endure the filthy atruta." 

SKakeep ; 8 Benry VI., U. A 

2, Almost. 

“Seem'd uneafA to ih*ke the atedfaat ground.* 

Spenser : P. Q* L xlL A 

B. As adj.t Not easy ; difficult, hard. 

“ Uneath it 1* to tell." Southey. 

* tin-^bV-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ebbing.) Not ebbing, receding, or falling back. 

•fcn-e-brf-ate, a. [Pref. un- (IX end Eng. 
tbriate.) 

1. Not Intoxicated. 

“ Perth, unebriatc, unpolloted. he c*m# from the 
orgy." — Lytton : My Novel, hk. vL, eh. xx. 

2. Not Intoxicating. 

•'There were . . . unebriatt liquor*. "—Cytt on: My 

Novel, hk, lv., ch. xrii. 

iln-cc-clo-Bi-h^-tfc-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
aod Eng. ecclesiastical .] Not ecclesiastical, 

* hn-&e\WJri-i ng, a. [Pref. tin- (1)» and Eng. 
echoing.) Not echoing ; giving no echo. 

<* The quick, ardent Priestew. whose light bound 
Dune like a spirit o’er th* unecAoi tiff ground. 

Moore: Veiled Pro t >h*t of Khorcutan. 

tin-S-ellpsed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
eclipsed.) Not eclipsed, not obscured ; not 
dimmed or lessened in glory or brightness. 
(Lit. d: Jig.) 

“When between G »nd H (& very amall apace) the 
aateUitee will pass uneotipsed behind the limb of 
planet." ‘—Berschel : Astronomy, f 532. 

•tin-Sdge', v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. edge.) 
To deprive of the edge ; to blunt. (Lit. d fig.) 

“ Pale fear unedge their weapon*' aharpeat point*." 

Ford ; Perkin Warbeck, It. A 

* ftn-^d -i-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
edx bit .] N ot eatable . 

tin-£d'-i-fSed* * un-ed-l-fyed, a. [Pref. 
un- (IX aad Eng. edified.) Not edified. 

" Tl» true, there boa aort of moody, hohbralo'd, 
and always unedifyed oonaclenoea .*— M i Uon : Kikono- 
J Mast**, f 83. 


tn-Zd'-i-fy-ihg, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
edifying.) Not edifying ; not improving to 
the mind. 

" Unmeaning or unedtfying form* and ceremonies." 

— Seeker : Sermon s ; On Confirmation. 

* un-^d -i-fy-ing-1^, adv. [Eng. unedifying; 

ly.) Not in an edifying manner. 

* tin-£cT-u-cate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
educate(d).) Uneducated, ignorant. 

“ 0 harsh, uneducate, Illiterate peaaaat." 

Solyman A Perteda (15W). 

un-^d'-u-cat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
educated.) Not educated ; illiterate, iguorant. 

“ By an exertion of the same almighty power light 
up the lamp of knowledge In the minds of uneducated 
men .‘—Bartley : Sermons, voL U wr- 1L 

faced', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
effaced.) Not effaced ; not defaced or erased. 

“ If we have reoetved a good impression, let «» bear 
It away unefaced to our grave*. —Ano* ; Sermont, 
▼oL vt., eer. i 

* Tin-^f-fco'-tu-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
effectual.) Not effectual ; having no effect or 
power ; ineffectual ; inefficacious. 

“ The glow-worm shows the matin to be near. 

And ’gin* to pale hla unefectuaX fine I" 

Shake* p , : Hamlet, L A 

fin-&-gffat r -gd T a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
egested.) Unvoided, undischarged from the 
bowels. (Adams: Works, ii. 476.) 

* iln-£-l&b'-or~ate, * iin-£ -l&b or-at-^ d, 
a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. elaborate , elabor- 
ated.) Not elaborate, uot elaborated; not 
worked or wrought elaborately. 

"An unelabbraU rtone." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. tU, 

un-^-lits'-tlc, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
elastic.) Not elastic ; having no elasticity. 

s. [Pref. uu* (1), and 
Eng. elasticity.) The absenca or want of 
elasticity. 

* im-£r-b<ftk'e d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
elbowed.) Not pushed aside, as with the 
elbow ; not thrust aside or crowded. 

“ We atand upon our native aoll, 
Unelbovf d by auch ohjects." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. ix. 

* ttn-^-lect'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
elected.) Not elected ; not chosen. 

" You should have ta’en the advantage of hla choler, 
And paa* him unelected." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, 1L A 

* a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eag. 
elective.) Not choosing or electing ; without 
power of choica or election. 

“An ignorant, unknowing, unelective principle.”— 
BaU : Orig. of Mankind, p. 87 A 

* im-^r-4-gant, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
elegant.) Not elegant ; inelegant. 

“You meet with expresalons now aod then, which 
appear unelegant and lingular.'— Seeker : Sermon*. 
voL IT., aer. 1A 

* itn-6 V-£-gant-ly, adv. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. elegantly.) In an unelegant manner ; un- 
elegantly. 

** Neither aeemeth he unelegantly and beside the 
pnrpoee ... to have expreased aa much in thia verse.' 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 42A 

* iin-^l'-i^-i-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
eligible.) Not eligible ; Ineligible. 

“ Both extreme*, above or below the proportion of 
our character, are dangerous ; and *Us hard to deter, 
mine which la mo*t unellgiblc"— Roger*. 

un-Sm-b&r'-ra^sed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. embarrassed.] 

1. Not embarrassed ; not perplexed or con- 
fused ; free from embarrassment or confusion. 

“With minds unembarraued with any sort nt ter* 
rour.”— Burke: Letter to Sir H. Langrithe. 

2. Free from pecuniary obligations or en- 
cumbrances. 

Unembarrassed in buxines *.'’ — Daily Telegraph, 
Jan. 83, 1S88. 

* iln ^m-'b^.r'-rasB-ment, s. [Pref. utt*(l), 
and Eng. ernbarrassnient.) Freedom from em- 
barrassment. 

“ My feeling was that of unembarrassment.''— Car. 
lyle : BeminUcencet, ii. 3L 

* un-5m-bSl'-lished, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. embellished.) Not embellished, adorned, 
or beautified. 


“ If truth only and unembettithed facts s 
represented."— Knox : Etsays, Na 46. 


i plainly 


Hn-^m-blt'-tered, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. embittered.) Not embittered ; not accom- 


panied with any bitterness or pain ; free from 
pain or acerbity. 

“There roae no day, there roll'd no hour 
Of pleasure unembitter'd." 

Syron: Att U Vanity. 

iin-em-bfld’-ied, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 

embodied.) 

1. Not embodied ; not collected into a body r 
as, unembodied troops. 

2. Freed from a corporeal body; disem- 
bodied. 

“ Then, unembodied, doth it trace 
By stepa each plauet's heavenly way." * 

Syron : When Coldness Wraps, Ac. 

• im-Sm-biS^-ered, a. [Pref. u?t- (1), and 
Eng. embowered.) Not provided with bowers. 

“ All unembowered 

And naked stood that lonely parsonage." 

Wordsworth . Excursion, bk. vil. 

f iln-^-mo'-tlon-al, a. (Pref. un- (IX and 

Eng. emotional.) Not emotional; free from 
emotion or feeling ; lmpsasive. 

"Thought of all that this inscription signified with 
an unemotional memory.”— 0. Eliot : Daniel Deronda, 
ch, IxiL 

* -tioned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. emotioned.) Free from emotion. 

“ In e dry, sarcastic, une motioned way."— Godwin * 
Mondeville, ILL 88. 

a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. emphatic, emphatic 
caZ,] Not emphatic ; having no emphasis or 
stress of voice. 

• adv. [Eng. unem- 
phatical; -ly.) Not ‘in an emphatic manner; 
without emphasis. 

♦ fcn-Sm-pir'-io-al-lft adv. [Pref. U7V- ax 
and Eng. empirically.) Not empirically. 

“ The result Is in tho fullest keeping with the* 
which I have reached unempiricaUy.—Po* : Works, 
1L 117. 

iin-^m-pl^-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. employable.) Not capable of or eligible 
for employment ; unfit for employment. 

“To these we must add a still larger number of 
persona who are unemployed because they are unem- 
ployable."— St. James s Gasette, Deo. 21. 1887. 

iin-^m-pltfjfed', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
employed.) 

1. Not employed ; having no work or em- 
ployment ; out of work ; at leisure. 

“Other creatures all day long 
Hove Idle, unemploy'd, and less need rest." 

Milton : P. L.. lv. 617. 

2. Not being in uae : as, unemployed capital. 

3. Not associated or accompanied with la- 
bour or employment. 

“To maintain ahle-bodled men in unemployed im- 
prisonment .' — Froude : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 
Tf The Unemployed : A collective term, em- 
bracing all persons in humble circumstances 
who are out of employment. These may be 
divided into three classes : (1) Thnee who are 
unable to work, either through age, accident, 
or disease ; (2) Those who are willing to work 
but cannot find employment ; and (3) Those 
who will not work under any circumstances. 
The unemployed who fall under the third cate- 
gory form a large and dangerous class In all 
nar cities and in the coantry at large, la the 
latter they have the significant name of tramp, 
and for>n a large body of peripatetic beggars, 
few of whom are willing to work under any 
contingency. In the cities they are one of 
the most dangerous classes, being ready to 
take advantage of any strike or popular excite- 
ment, and often bringing worthy causes into 
disrepute by their illegal acts. Of the worthy 
unemployed there is always a considerable 
number in the congested eltics of modern 
times, and in periods nf business depression, 
like that of 1893-94, an army of them exists, 
who unavoidably become a heavy and dis- 
tressing burden on the community. Great 
enms of money are subscribed by the generous 
for the alleviation of the distress on such occa- 
sions, but in all such cases much suffering 
unavoidably results. The great strikes which 
are now becoming so common form another 
source of this public evil, which is undoubtedly 
added to greatly in the United States by the 
rapid Influx of unskilled foreigners, many of 
them from the normally idle class. 

" The unemployed are formed from many different 
flutir. from many diverae element* : and we get no 
nearer to understanding their oonditlon, to aay notulng 
of Improving It, if we per*i*t lu treating them as 
though they were all of a alngle type, and that typa 
one which U lo no degTee representative. —St. J ames » 
Gasetts, Dec. 22 , 1887. 


boil, b6^; piat, Jcffrl; cat, jell, chorus, $Un, bench ; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a$: expect, Xenophon, ejist. ph - : t 
-dan, -tlan = sham, -tlon, -don = shiln; -{Ion, -glon = -clous, -tlous, -clous = shtis. -ble, -die, ic. — b$l, uffl. 
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unemptiable— unequalled 


• tin-timp-tl-a^ble (p silent), a. [Pref. «*- 
(1); Eng. empty, and suff. -able] That cannot 
be emptied or exhausted ; Inexhaustible. 

" A drop of th*t unemptiable fountains of wisdome." 
—Hooker: Ecdes. PoL, bk.lL.il. 

tin-emp'-tlSd (p silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. emptied.] Not emptied. 

w With 1U unemptied cloud of gentle rain." 

Byron : Child* Harold, It. 70. 

• tin-tin-a'-bled (bled as held), a. [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. ennftfed.] Not enabled or 
empowered. (Southey: Thu/aba, v.) 

• un e-n&r'-ra-ble, a. [Inenarrable.] 

1 un-en-^hant'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. enchanted.] Not enchanted ; that can- 
not be enchanted. (Milton : Comus, 395.) 

tin en eloped', a. [Pref. no- (IX and Eng. 

enclosed.] Not enclosed ; open. 

"Ad andeut manor, now rich with cultivation, 
then barren and unenclosed, which wa* known by the 
name of Ha 11am* hire .”— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. 11. 

• tin-tin-ciim'-ber, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. encumber.] To free from encumbrance ; 
to disencumber. 

“A cloistral place 

Of refuge, with an unaw cumber'd Soot." 

Wor unearth : Poems on the Homing of Placet, tL 


tm-en-cum'-bered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Kng. encumbered.] Not encumbered ; having 
no liabilities on it : as, unencumbered property. 


* tin en-dan'-kered, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. endangered.] Not endangered. 

M Bee, rooted to th« earth. 11a kindly bed. 

Th’ unendanger'd myrtle, deck'd with flower*," 
Wordsworth : Excursion. 111. 


* tin-tin deared', a. [Pref. un- (IX end Eng. 
endeared.] Not endeared ; not much or greatly 
loved. 


Of harlots. 


Not in the bought smile 
loveless, joyless, unendeai*dff 

Hilton : P. L.. It. 7M 


tin-tind-Iiig, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng 
ending.] Having no end ; endless. 

“Tbs unending circle* of laborious science.”— Pelt- 
ham: On Bedes. 11 IL 


• tin-end'-lng-ntiss, s. [Eng. unending ; 
-ness.] Tbe quality or state of beiDg unend- 
ing ; everlastingness. 

" The theory of tbe literal vnendlngnete of rren 

moral perdition.'— Brit. Quart Review, Oct. 1S8L P- 

•tin-end'-ljf, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. end, 
and and. ~ly . ] Having no end ; endless. 

" Bent to unendly revenge ," — Sltlney : A rcadia, p. *24. 

ftn-en d5^ed', o. [Pref. it a- (1), and Eng. 
endowed.] 

1. Not endowed with funds ; not having an 
endowment. 

" Bequeathed by thst lady to thU unendowed 

charity.' — Times. Nor. 4. 1878. (Advt.) 

2. Not endowed ; not furnished ; not in- 
vested. 

“ A man . . . unendowed with any notable virtue*." 

— ClareitoUm: Civil War. 

3. Having no dower or dowry. 

" Reflect what truth waa in my ianIcd shown, 
When. Mnvrufowsd, I took thee for mine own.” 
Pope : January A May, 650. 

tin-endiir'-a-ble, a. [Pref. dr- (IX and 
Eng. t ruiurabte. ] Not e nd u rs bl e ; 1 nsufl erabl e, 
Intolerable. ( Longfellow : Golden Legend , i.) 


tin-en-dur-$-bljf, adv. [Eng. unemlur- 
a b(le); -ly.\ In an unendurable manner; In 
a manner not to be borne ; intolerably. 


• tin-tin-diir'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. fudurtny.) Not enduring; not lasting ; 
fleeting. 

** Of azure heaven, the unenduring elcoda.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk, lx. 

•tin tin fee-bled (bled sa b^ld), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. enfeebled.] Not eufeebled ; 
not weakened. 

“The comeliness of unenfeeBled age." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. viL 

tin^en-frin'-^hijodL, a. [Pret un- (1), «id 
Eng enfranchised.] Not enfranchised ; not 
having the franchise or right to vote for 
mejnbers of parliament. [Franchise, 11.] 


un en gaged , a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
engaged.] 

1. Not engaged ; not bound or pledged by 
obligation or promise. 

** Both the houses of parliament, your assembly, and 
the whole kingdom, stand yet free end unengaged to 
any part*— Bishop HaU : A Modest Offer. 


2. Free from attachment that binda: as, 
Her affections are unengaged. 

3. Disengaged, unemployed, unoccupied ; 
not buay ; at leisure : as, He is unengaged. 

*4. Not appropriated: as, unengaged re- 
venues. 

• tin-tin-ga k'-ing, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
engaging.] Not engaging ; not prepossessing. 

un-en- glish (en as In), a. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eng. English.] Not English ; not after 
the laws, manners, customs, or hablta of the 
English ; not characteristic or worthy of 
Englishmen. 

*’ Leas u nenglish than either Mr. Bridge or Mr. 

Roskia seems to think.*’— Field, Jan. 14. 1888. 


* un-en gllshed' (en as In), a. [Pref. un- 
(1) ; Eng. englished.] Not translated or ren- 
dered into English, [Enolish, v.] 

" Whereto I am no whl t beholding for leaving It un- 
en gl ithed. "— Bp. Hall: Honour of the Married Clergie, 

I 2. 

tin-tin-Jtijted', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enjoyed.] Not enjoyed; not possessed; not 
used with pleasure or delight 

“ Each day’i a mistress untv joyed before." 

Dry dsn. (Richardson.) 

* tin -tin-J 6^-Irig, o, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
• enjoying.] Not enjoying; not making proper 

use or fruition. 

* The unenjoying, craving wretch 1« poor." 

Creech. (Richardson.) 

* tin- tin-larked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enlarged .] Not enlarged ; narrow, contracted ; 
narrow-minded, prejudiced. 

“ These unenlarged souls are in the same manner 
disgusted with the wonders which the microscope has 
discovered.'— Watit : Logic, pt. L, ch. xvL 


tintin -lightened (gh ellentX a. [Pref. itn- 
(1), and Eng. enlightened.] Not enlightened ; 
not mentally or morally illuminated. 

*• Let cottagers and unenlightened ■ wains 
Revere the laws they dream that Heaven ordains." 

Cowper: Hope, 24a 


• tin-tin-llv'-^ned, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
enlivened.] Not enlivened ; not rendered 
cheerful, bright, or animated. 

'* Unadorned by words, unenlivened by figures." — 
Atterbury: Sermons, voL L, ser. L 


• un-en-elaved', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
enslaved.] Not enslaved ; free. 

" She slla a sovereign, unendowed and free." 

Addison. 

* un-tin-ttin -gle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
entangle .] To free from complication or eo- 
tanglement; to disentangle. 

“O my God. how dost thou unentangle me In eny 
scruple arising out of the consideration of this thy 
fear. — Donne: Devotions, p. 12 a, 


tin-tin- ttingled (gled as gpld), a. [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. entangled.] 

1. Not entangled ; fiee from complication, 
perplexity, or entanglement. 

•* That this man, wise and virtuous as he waa, passed 
always unentangled through the snares of life, it 
would be a prejudice and temerity to affirm."— John- 
son : Lives of the Poets: Collins. 

2. Disentangled. 

tin-tin'-tered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

entered.] 

L Not entered ; not gone or passed into. 

** The IntelilgeDCe* 1 h*T# seen 
Round oar regretted eud unenter'd Eden." 

Byrtm : Cain, 1L *. 

2. Not entered or set down in s list : as, 
He is unentered for the race. 


• tin-tin'-ter-Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (IX and Eng. 

entering.] Not entering ; making no impres- 
sion. (Southey: 2‘halaba, lx.) 

• un-Sn'-ter-prlp-Ing, a. [Pref. u?t- (1), and 
Eng. enterprising.] Not enterprising, not ad- 
venturous. 

" Ho was a timid and unenterprising commander." 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xrifl. 

iin-Sn-ter-tain'-Irig, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. entertaining.] Not entertaining ; afford- 
ing no pleasure or amusement. 

" The labour Is long and ths olemenl* dry and un- 
entertaining."— Gray : Letters: To West, let, 25 11740). 

• tin-en-ter-tain'-Irig-ntiss. i. [Eng. un- 
entertaining; -«<«.] The quality or state of 
being un entertain lag. 

"Last post I received a very diminutive letter; It 
made excuses for Its unentertaingnets, vary little to 
the porpos**."— Oray .• Letter to West (1740.) 

tin-tin-thraUed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enthralled.] Not enthralled, not enslaved. 


• un-en- tire', tin-In-tire, a. [Pref. uiv 

(1), and Eng. enfire.) Not whole. 

H To make wnentire : To dissolve, to resolve 
into elemeuts or constituents. 

" To make me unentirv * 

Davies i Wittes Pilgrimage, p. Mi 

• tin-en-tombed' (6 ellent), a. [Pref. u»- 
(1), and Eng. entombed.] Not entombed, not 
burled, not interred. 

" Thluk’st thou thus unentomb'd to cross the flood f " 
Dry den , Virgil ; . Eneid , vi. 60S. 

• tin-tin-tranjed', a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. entranced . } Not entranced or under tbe 
influence of a charm or spell ; disentranced. 

" Hla heart w*a wholly u»#nfranc«d.' 

Toylor: Philip van Artevelde (Lay of Elena). 

un-tin'-vl-ar-ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
enviable.] >Jot enviable ; not to be envied. 

" The same propensities which afterwards, lu a 
higher post, gained for him an unenviable Immor- 
tallty. n —Mucautay : Hist. Eng., eh. lv. 

tin-tin'-vied, o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
envied.] Not envied ; not the object of envy. 

“ Unenvied there, he may sustain alone 
Ths whole reproach, the fault was all his own." 

Cowper: Tirocinium, 

• tin-tin'-vi-otis, O' [Pref. (1), and Eog. 

<S7iviou«.] Not envious ; free from eDvy. 

“ We Shall be far surer ef ending these upright, un- 
envious, considerate, Leuevoteut, compassionate, than 
others, who have not equal inducements.”— Becker: 
Sermons, voL V., ser. IL 

• un-tin'-vy-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
envying.] Not enving ; free from envy ; un- 
envlons. 


• un-tip'-I-ltigned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. epVogvfe); -ed.] Not furnished or pro- 
vided with an epilogue. (Special coinage.} 

** Unepilogued the poet waits bia seoteuce." 

Goldsmith : Epilogue to The Sisters. 


“ tin-S-pia'-cti-pal, o. [Pref. un- (1), end 
Eog. episcopal] Not episcopal; without 
blanops. 


"Any sovereign and unepUcopal Presbytery.' — 
Gauds is .■ Tears of the Church, p. 1L 


* tin-ti'-qua-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX snd Eog. 
equable.] Not equable, not nniform ; change- 
ful, fltfnl, changeable. 

" Ths most unsettled and tmafuaHs of seasons in 
most countries in the world.”— Bentley: Sermons, 


• tin-e'-qna-bly, adv. [Eng. unequab(le ) ; -ly.] 
Not equably or uniformly. 

'* Ws behold the universe as a splendid space Inter- 
■r-ersei un equably with dttitera" — Poe : Eureka 
{Works, 1884), IL 180. 

tin-e'-qnal, * nn-e-quall, a. & *. [Pref. 

un - (1), a'ud Eng. equaL] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

• 1. Unjust, unfair, Iniquitous. (In this 
sense a translation of Lat. iniquus, from in- = 
not, and ccquus = equal, fair, jnst.) 

“Is not my way equal f are not your ways un* 
equalt" — Ezekiel xviiL *&. 

2. Not equal ; not of the same aize, length, 
breadth, width, thickness, volnme, quantity, 
Btrength, station, or the like. 

3. Inadequate, Insufficient 

" To that danger Tils forHtods proved U7tsgutfL"— 
Macaulay : Hi t. Eng., ch. xxL 

*4. Not equable, not uniform; unequal: 
as, unequal pulsations. 

II. Bot. : Not hsvtDg tbe two aide* symme- 
trical, as the leaf of Begonia. Applied speci- 
ally to sepals end petals of unequal size and 
shape. In describing a corolla, equal and un- 
equal have sometimes been enbstituted for 
regular and irregular. 

B. Af subst. : One not equal to another In 
station, power, ability, age, or the like. 

"Among unequals, what society f ** 

Mill on : P. L. vilt. M a 

unequal sided, a. The same a a Ur- 
equal and Obliqu* (q.v.X 

unequal-voices, s. pi 

Music: Voices of mixed qualities, those of 
women combined with those of men. 


• un-©'-qual-a-blo, a. [Pret un - (1); Eng. 
equal , and aulf.*-oW«.] Not able to be equalled; 
not capable of being equalled, matched, or 
paralleled; matchless, peerless. 

M Whoso love to God la questionless, filial, and im> 
equdlable, n — Boyle: Works, L m 

tin ~e quailed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
equalled.] Not equalled or paralleled ; an- 


f&te, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wtit, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
©r. wore, wql^ work, whd, stin ; mute, ctib, cure, qjolte, cur, rale, ftill ; try, SyTlan. as, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw« 
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paralleled, nnri vailed, peerless. (Used In 
either a good or bad sense.) 

- V«dce w«. 

tm-5'-qual-tf , odt). [Eng. unequal; -ly.} Not 
eanally ;*in an nnequal manner or degree , in 
unequal or different degrees ; irregularly, un- 
eym metrically. , 4 

.. The are* of the Uland wu during tba winter eod 

spring, not uneouaHy <hvided between the «ouUndiDg 
nux*. — M oca ulay .* //tit. Eng., ch. xvli. 

nncqually-plnnat©, a. _ 

Bot. ( Of a leaf): Pinnate with ft terminal 
leaflet; irapari pinnate. 

• un-e'-qual-nSss, a. [Eng. unequal ; -**»•] 

The quality or state of being unequal, in- 
equality. 

■■ The unequalnett and unreason ahlene** of which 
cl! lawyer* will deride. Taylor: Buie of Con- 

tcience, hit. 1L, eh. 1L 

•tin-equit-iH> le (eqnit as Sk'-kwlt), c. 

IPref. un- (1), and Eng. equitable.) Not equit- 
able; inequitable. 

'• Mounra which they think too unequitable to prew 
upon a murderer .’ — Decay of Fifty. 

* tin-equit-abljf (eqult as gk'-lcwlt), adv. 

[Eng. equitab(le) ; -ly.) Not equitably; in an 
unequitable manner. 

Inequitableness, iniquity, Injustice. (W> 
cliffs : Bom. iil. 5.) 
im-g-qniv'-i-cal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. equivocal.] 

1. Not equivocal ; not doubtful; clear, evl' 
dent, plain. 

•• About the wn« time the king to ehow, in 

ui unequivocal manner, the feeling which he really 
StoHXed toward* the banished l!nguouota.'-Jfae- 
aulay : BUt. Eng., oh. rt 

2. Not ambiguous ; not of doubtful aigntil- 
cation : as unequivocal expressions. 

tin-5-quiv'-*-cal-tf, adv. [Eng. unequivo- 
cal;^.] Tn an unequivocal, clear, or plain 
manner; clearly, plainly. 

•* His resurrection, th* Ivjrd’a Day. called and kept 
in commemoration of it. ai ld . V 1 
parts, are unequivocally referred to. 

Oencet oj Christianity, voU L, pt. L, ch. Til. 

fin-^qulv’-i-cal-ness, «. [Eng. 
cal; -ikm.] The quality or etato of being 
unequivocal ; clearness, plainness. 

• tm-S-r&d'-io-a-Me, o. [Pref. «n- (l), 
and Eog. eradicate.] Not eradicate ; lo- 
capable of being eradicated ; Ineradicable. 

-The uneradicablt taint of •In." 

Byron : CAiZd* Harold, It. 1M. 

*tin-5rr'-a-t)le, a. [Pref. un- (IX »n d 
enable.) *Not able or liable to err ; Incapable 

of erring; infell ible. 

"The icnominy of your unrrrabl* see U discovered.** 
—Sheldon : Mirror of Antichritt, p. 143. 

*iin-£rr'-n-ble-n£ss, a. [Eng . uterrdble; 
-new.] The quality or state of being nnable 
to err ; Incapacity of error ; infallibility. 

M Th* many bmovstions of that church witness the 
denser of presuming upon the unorrabUntu oi a 
guide.’’— Decay of Pirty. 

tin-5rr'-itig, a- [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. err- 
ing.] 

1. Committing no mistake ; Incapable of 
error ; infallible. 

-A5Thyurt^«i7P^«pljJ««^" ,o i«,« 
Wordsworth : Thanksgiving Ode, Jan. 18, 1818. 

2. Incapable of missing the mark ; certain, 

“ To bend the bow, and aim unerring darta.* 

Pop* : fl outer ; Iliad v. w. 

tin- Six'- Ing-ltf, adv. [Eng. unerring; -ly.) 
In an nnerring manner; without error or 
failure ; certainly, infallibly. 

** Thy strong shafts pursue their path 

l<mgf*Uow : Co plat de Manrique. (TransL] 

• tin-5a-cap'-a-ble» a. [Pref. un- (1), end 
Eng. escapable. 1 That cannot be escaped or 
avoided ; unavoidable. 

" Eternal flight from some unetcapabl* snemy."— 
Mutton : De Quinary, p. 65. 

• In-^a-^bew'-a-ble (ew «e ti), *un-es- 
chn-a-ble, a. * [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. es- 
ehtuxtble.) Not able to be eschewed, avoided, 
or shunned. 

“ Procedyu* by an unetrhuable betid yng toglthsr, 
—Chaucer : Boecim, bk, ▼. 


• fin-es-^hew'-a-liljr (ew as u), * un-es- 
clin-a^bly, adv. [Eng. uneschewab(le) ; -ly.) 
Uuavoidsbly. 

•< Thel been to oomen uneechuably.”— Chaucer : 
Boeciu*. bk. v. 

tin-5»-<Jutch'-e6ned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. escutcheoned.) Not eecutcheoned ; not 
with an escutcheon. 

- To this loved cemetery, here to lodge. 

With unetcutcheoned privacy iotorred. 

Wordsworth : Excuruon, bk. Tl. 

• un-ese, a. [Unease.] 

• tin -5s -pled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
espied.) Not espied ; not seen or discovered ; 
nnseen, undiscovered. 

** Nearer to view his prey, and unetpisd, . . _ * 

To mark what of their stats he mors might leam. 

Milton : Pe Ley lv. 

tin -5s- say ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), end Eog. 
essayed.) Not essayed; not tried; untned, 
nnsttempted. 

•* The reed* no sooner touched my lip, though new, 

And unmayrd before, thau wide theyflew. 

Cowper : Death ef Damon. 

«n-S*-s£n'-«al (tlal u sh 9 l),o. & ». (Pret 
«rt- (1), and Eng.-Msenfiaf.] 

A* As adjective : 

1. Not essential; not constituting the real 
essence ; not absolutely necessary ; not of 
prime Importance. 

-Those who differed from him in th » uneteentiai 
parte of OUrUtUnl ty.^ *— AddUon : Freeholder. 

* 2. Void of real being. 

- Prime cheerer Light 1 
Without whose vetting beauty *U were wr «pt 
In uneuential g!oom.’ r Thomson : Summer, W. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Something not constituting 
the real essence, or not absolutely necessary. 

2 Music (PI.) : Notes not forming a necee- 
eary part of the harmony. Passing, auxiliary, 
or ornamental notes. 

im-£»-s6n'-tial-ly (tlal m shal). adv. 
[Eog. unessential ; -ly.) Not in an essential 
or absolutely necessary manner. 

• tin-Sa-t&b'-Ush, v.t. [Pret ««- (2) and 
Eng. establish.) To unflx, to disestablish , to 
deprive of establishment. 

“ The DfcrIIamont demended of the king to unettab. 
lith thc?^reliitic*l govoroLoeut which had uiurped 
over u n.— Milton : XikonoklatUt, J 27. 


• tin-eth, * un-ethes, adv. [Uneath.] 

ftin-o-vtin-^Sr-Io-al, a. [Pref. tnt- 0). 
and Eng. evangelical .] Not evangelical, not 
according to the gospel. 

-Whom In luitiee to retaliate, 1* not «a he ki 
unerwngelieal.' —MUtoH : Annoer to Etkon B, 

§13. 

tin-o -ven, a. [Pref. un- a), en* Eng. even , a.) 

1. Not even, not level, smooth, or plain ; 
rugged, rough. 

-Thu* fallen am 1 lu dork. «n#w«way." 
Shakeip. : Midsummer A ight t Dream, 111. *■ 

2. Not straight or direct; crooked. 

- Uneven i* the cour*e. I like it not.” 

shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, ir. 1. 

3. Not uniform, regular, or well-matched. 

«« Hurrying. ** la»t n* bla uneven log* would carry 
him.’*— -Macaulay : Hitt, Eng., ch. xvhL 

4 Not perfectly horizontal or level, as the 
beam of a scale ; not on the same height or 
plain ; hence, not true, just, or fair. 

•• Belial. In much uneven acair thou weigh **t 
AU others by thyeeiL' Milton : P. B„ il. ITS. 

*5, Ill-matched, unsuitable; Ill-assorted. 

- 8o forth they traveled, an uneven pavro . . , 

A *aivage man match t wltii n ladye fnyre. 

Spenter: f. Q . VL ▼. 9. 


6 In Arith. : Not divisible by 2 without a 
remainder; odd; as, 8, 5, 7, «c. J unevenly 
uneqnal numbers are those which being di- 
vided by 4 leave a remainder equal to 1, as 5, 
9 13 &c. 

Difficult, perplexing, embarrassing. 

“ Uneven and un welcome , 

Shaketp. . 1 Henry Ir., 1. 1- 

adv. [Eng. uneven; -ly.) In 
an uneven manner ; not smoothly or regu- 

larly. . . , 

-Whomever ride* on a l«me hor»e. c»nnot but 
move uneventyS-Bp. Hall : A’o Peace with Home, § 0. 

tin-o'-v$n-n5ss, «. [Eng. uneven; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being uneven, 
rough, or rugged ; roughness ; Inequality or 
aurfece. „ 

"Tho rnggednea* and unevennett of the road*. 
Ray j On the Creation. 


2. Want of uniformity or equableness ; un 
steadiness, uncertainty. 

- Thi* unevennett of temper and irregularity of oon- 
duct ." — Additon : Spectator, No. 1*2. 

* 3. Turbulence ; disturbed state. 

"By reason of the trouble* and unevennett *f hi* 
Trlga."- Hale. 

4. Want of smoothness in regard to style, 
or the like ; ruggedness. 

-It wore ctrango If In whet I , uot 

*pi>e*r much of — Boylt* Worki t IL 251. 

tin-5-v5nt'-fol, a. IPref. un- OX 8 ° d 
eventful.) Not eventful ; not marked by 
events of any importance ; as, an uneventful 
journey or reign. 

* un-5vM-dent ( c. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
evident.) Not evident, clear, or plain ; obscure. 

" We oonjecturo at unevident thing* by that which 
1* evident ,’^ —Backet T Life yf Wifliamt, i. 137. 

* tin-5 v'-ft-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
evitable.) Not to be escaped or avoided ; In- 
evitable. 

- Wherefore weying »od forteeing tbia (** I may wel 
tormo it) calamity and unevitabte danger of men. — 
Hackluyt: Voyages. Vi. b 3. 

* tin-gV-I-tat-Sd, o. (Pref. un- (U ^d Lit. 
tvitatus , pa. par. of evito = to avoid.] Un- 
avoided, unescaped. 

With that, th’ unerring dart at Cycnua flung. 

Th* unevitated on hi* *houlder nuig. 

Bandy t : Ovid : Metamorphotee xlt 

tin-5-v5lved'. a. [Pref. utv- (l), Eng. 
evoir«Z.] Not evolved. 

* tin-5x-tict', cl [Pref. un- (1). Eng. 
exact, a.] Not exact or accurate ; inexact, in- 
correct. 

* tin-5x-tict'-5d* CL [Pref. un- OX «nd Eng. 
exacted.) Not exacted ; not taken by force. 

- But all wm common, and the fruitful^ earth 
Wu free to give her unexacied blrtn. 

Dry den ; Virgil ; Qeorgic l 13*. 

tin-5x-tig'-fe©r-at-5<t o- IPref. tm- 0), »nd 

EngT exaggerated.) Not exaggerated. 

tin-e^-&m'-in-%-ble, a. IPref. un- (l\ 
and Eug. examinable.) Not examinable ; not 
admitting of examination. 

-The lowly, alwiae, and unexamlnebU ( intention 
of Chrlat.*’- Milton : Reform, in England, bk. i. 

itn-%-&m’-Ined, o. [Pref. «»- (1), »t>d Eng. 

examined.) 

h hot examined, tested, investigated, or 
tried. 

- A forward condemnation of all that may **aj‘ d 
In oi.poeitiou to it, uulieard and unexamined; which, 
what i* it but prejudioe t —Lock* : Conduct of the 
Undcntus f 10* 

2* Not exemined judicially ; untried* 

** Aod yot within thewe five honr* H**tiug* liv’d 

SdlSSh/. ui. «. 

3. Not explored or investigated. 

- Tber* remaioed newerthdem room for reiT large 
islands in places unexomined. —Cook: Second Voyage, 
bk. U., ch. vL 

tin*5x-am'-pled (pled as p?ld), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. exampled.) Not exampled ; 
having no example, precedeufc> or simuai 
case ; unprecedented. 

- To make acme unexampled sacrifice. " 

A Browning : ParaceU us, l 

tin-5x-95Ued', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng 

excelled.) Not excelled. 

- Unrivalled love, in Lyd* 

Cowper : Homer; Iliad, v. 

tin-5X'C5p-tlon-ii.-t)le, a. IPref. «n- (lX 
end Eug. exceptionable.) Not exceptionable 
not liable or open to any exception, objection, 
or censure ; unobjectionable, faultless. ^ 

“Men of clear and unexceptionable cbaractora*'— 
Waterkind: Workt, v. 33*. 


tin-5x-cSp'-tlon-a-ble-n5ss, a. lEng. un- 
exceptwnable; -ness. } The quality or state of 
being nn exceptionable. 

Other part* of hi* exposition of tboee epietlo* that 
had the like unrxceptimahlenet*. — More . On the 
Seven Churches (IWS). (Fret) 

tin-5x-cep'-tlon-o-bl^, adv. [Eng. t/ncr- 
uptiowMlt): -ly.) la unexceptionable 
manner. 

-Person* *o uncxceptionably qoallfy'd for that 
purpo**."— South: Sermon t, voL V., wr. A 

* tin-5x-cc p'-tlon-al, o. [Pref. un- OX 
Eug. exceptional.) Unexceptionable. (A wrong 
use.) 

-The discourses are pcrfoctiy urwM^/ouoi f ai 

M they go," — Brit, quarterly BevieW, lvib. «0« (1875). 


—Chaucer : Boecim, bK- v. ' — 
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* &n-gx-9ep'-Uve # a. [Pref. un- (I), and 

Eng. exceptive.} Not exceptive ; adinittiug no 
exception. 6 

im-£x-$hanged', a. [Pret un-(l), and Eng. 
exckangeti.] Not exchanged. 

“ Bot oootead that you mar Justly re*erv« for 

* tin-ex-ci$ed', c. [Pret un- ( 1 ), and Eng. 
«wwe; ^d.] Not excised; not subjected or 
liable to excise or duty. 

“ Aud beggar* taste the* uncxcii'rf by kings." 

Brown. 

' nn-gx-cl&j'-lTO, o. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. exclusive.] Not exclasive ; general, com- 
prehensive. * 

* un-ex-cluf-ive-ljf, odr. [Eng. unez- 

elusive ; - ly .] Withont exclusion of anything 
ao as not to exclude. 6 

* tin-^x^cfi^-lt-a-ble, a. [Pref. ui t- (l), and 
Eng. txcogUablc.] Not excogitable ; not able 
to be thought out 

<* n raan b« #std to resemble hU un«z- 

SCSfblJlTS.^ l * TiectcdatM,r - Ral * i f*: BUt. 

* tin-tix-cus'-%-ble, O, [Pret u*- (1), and 
Eng. excusable.] Not excusable ; inexcusable, 
unpardonable. 

wu a perrerae, fro**, maliciotu, and unexcus- 
abl* ignorance. —Hammond : Work*. It. 542. 

* tin-Sx-cuf-a-ble-nSss, # . [Eng. untx- 
cusable ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unexcusable. 

“ Rip up to yoa the unexcutablenett of the heathen 
Ignorance in geaenU.*— Hammond: Work*, It. M 2. 

tin-tix'-ti-cij-t4d, a. [Pret un- (I), and Eng. 
executed .] * 

1. Not executed ; not performed or carried 
out 

rZ!ir® tbe S* 0 *** remained unexecuted. 

—Lewi*: Cred. Early Roman BUt. (1845). ch. xll. 

2. Not signed or sealed ; not properly at- 
tested: as, a deed or coutract unexecuted. 

• 3. Unemployed ; not pnt into practice. 

" Leave unexecuted 
Your own renowned knowledge.* 

Shaketp. : a ntony 4 Cleopatra, liL 7. 

* &n-S ? -€m’-pl*r-ft o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. exemplary.] Not exemplary. 

* tin-Sy-Sm-ptf-fied, a. [Pref. «n- (1), and 
Eng. exemplified.] Not exemplified ; not illus- 
trated by example : unexampled. 

“Tho« woodere a generation returned with *o un- 
exemplified au iogratitude.”— AoyJa 

* tin-ti^-Smpt' ( p silent), a. [Pref. un- Q\ 
and Eng. exempt.) 

1. Not exempt; not free by privilege or 
right ; liable. 

2. Not exempting from, or depriving of 
some privilege, or the like. 


unexceptive— unextinguishably 


“ Scorning the unexempt condition 
By which all mortal frailty mu*t ru befit" 

Billon : Cornu*. 685. 

* tin-ti^c-timpt-Sd (p ailent), a. [Pref. un- 
fl), and Eng. exempted.] Not exempted ; not 
free by privilege or right 

■*To require na unexempted and Impartial ob*. 
dlence to all her decreea.*— Milton: Divorce, bk. ii, 
cH xlU, 9 

* tin-Sx'-er-^ed, a. [Pret un- (i\ and 
Eng. exercised .] Not exercised ; not practised 
or trained. 

" Withont discrimination or election, of which In- 
deed our tender and unexereited mind* are not can- 
able. — Olan.HU : Essays, No. 6. ^ 

* tin-Sx-erf-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
exerted.] Not exerted; not brought into 
actlou. 

P* tience th « uncertainty of thlog*. 
and what Hath yet unexerted In thechaoaof foturity ^ 
—Brown* : Christian Moral*, L 25, 

tin-ti^-hanst'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

exhausted.} 

1. Not exhausted ; not drained to the bot- 
tom ; not emptied. 

— _ . “ A* the low bent cloud* 

Fonr flood on flood, yet unexhausted *tlll 
Combloe. Thomson : Winter. 

2. Not worn ont : as unexhausted atrength. 

* tin -^-hanst-J-ble, a. [Eng. un- (11 and 
Eng. exhaustible.] Not exhaustible, inex- 
haustible, 

by 411 th# «occc«lon* of time.”— 
Bale . Coni. ; Med. on the Lord T# Prayer. 


* tin-ex-ist -ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
existent.] Not existent, nou-existent. 

*’ Suspended knowledge of what 1* yet unexistent. 
—Browne: Christian Moral*, lii. is. 

* tin-ey-Ist'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
existing.] Not existiug ; not exiatent 

* un-ex-ptind'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (l) and 
Eng. expanded.] Not expanded. 

“ With tleeplng, unexpanded Issue «tor'd ” 

Blackmore: Creation, vt 

•tin-tix-pecr-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. expectable.] Not to be expected or an- 
ticipated. 

V * * lthont unexpectable mercy, 
perlsheth eternally."— Adams’: Works\iL 822 . * 

* fin-Sx-pSct-ant, a. [Pref. un- (]), and 
hng. expectant.] Not expectant ; not looking, 
expecting, or waiting for. 

9. Bliot : Romcla, 


“With bent, unexpoctant face*,"- 
ch. It. 


The 


un-ex-pSc-ta-tion, *. [Pref. un- 0), and 

Eng. expectation.] The ahsenceof expectation ; 
want of previous consideration or forethought. 

?T?T otber • V *U. 90 thl* Home] Mpeclally 
Mmo/whi.71 ^Bectation}>-Bp. hall: T 

tin-tix-pect-ed, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
expected.] Not exjjected ; not looked for. 

“ Your «n«m«cred presence had #o roused 
My *plriU, that they were being bent on enterprise.” 
Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. iiL 

iln ^x pgof-^ d-1 jf, adv. [Eng. unexpected ; 
-ly.] in an unexpected manner ; at a time or 
in a manner not expected or looked for 

“The court determining the case un«rp«c lta( , . 

It tout of hi* epponent."~OoWmrtA: The B^e, No?7. 

t tin-ex-pJct'-^d-nSss, «. [Eng. unexpected 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being un- 
expected. e 

The u«erpecf«fn*M added (if not to the pain) to 
the fright thereof. —Puller ; Worthies; WiUshlre. 

iin-Sx-pe'-di-ent, a. [Pref. «n- 0), and 
Eug. expedient.] Not expedient, inexpedient. 

fin-£x-pSn -sive, o. [Pret un- (]), , n d 
Eng. expensive.] Not expensive ; Inexpensive 
not coatly. 

" My life hath not hln unexpentive In learning, and 
voyaging about —Milton: An Apology for Bmcctym- 

&n-^x-per f -I-$noe, *. [Pref. un- (11 and 
Eug. experience , s.J Want of experience : in> 
experience. 

not Mbamed to recant that which my unex- 
peri-jic# hath (out of hearsay! written la praise of 
French null « i r„^t m < , 


« ucnioaj; wniien m pj 

education.— Balt: quo Fad is, | 10. 

ttn-Sx-per'-i-enced, a. [Pret unr ClX and 

Eng. experienced.] 

X. Not experienced : not versed or skilled : 
inexperienced. 

** The wUeet, unexperienced, will be ever 
Timorou* and loth.” Milton : P. R. , UL 24a 

2. Without havir^j gained knowledge or 
experience. 

"Thou return unexperienced to thy grave.”— 
Bhaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, lv. 4. 

3. Untried ; not known from experience. 
(Said of things.) 

tin-Sx-per'-i-^nt, a. TPref. un- OX and 

Eng. experient.] Inexperienced, 

1 The insxperiont gave the tempter place. " 

Shaketp : Complaint. *18. 
un-ex-p^r-i-m^nt'-al, a. [Pref. un- nv 
and Eng. experimental.] Not experimental. 

im-Sx-pert', a. [Pret un- ( l\ and Eng. 
expert.] Not expert; inexpert; wantingakill, 
experience, or knowledge ; inexperienced. 

*' My sentence 1* for open w«r : of wile*. 

More unr xpert, I boast uof Milton^ p. L . IL 61 

un-CX-pert'-l^, adv. [Eng. unexpertt -ly.] 
Not expertly; in an unexpert manner; un- 
skilfully. 


[Pret un* (1), and Eng. 


un-ex-pired', a. 

expired .] 

1. Not expired; not having reached the 
date at which it Is due : as, an unexpired, bill. 

2. Not having expired ; not having come to 
ao end or termination ; still to run. 

*■ Haring «q unexpired term of eereu years from 
Michael m.w* last"— Times, Oct. 80, 1874. 

• un-^x-plaln -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. explainable .] Not explainable; not 

capable of being explained ; Inexplicable. 


im-gx-plained', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
explained.] Not explained. ^ 

“ Portentou*, unexampled, unexpUtin'd." 

Cowper : Tatk, 11 U. 

# un-ex'-pli-cat-^d, a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ), and 
Eng. explicated.] Not explicated; unexplained. 


[Pret un- (1), and Eng. 


un-ex-pldred' f a. 

explored.] 

1. Not explored or examined by travelling. 

bAd J eft • ftook of the kingdom unex- 

plored. -Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. xiiL 

2. Not examined intellectually; not inves- 
tigated ; uu tried. 

“ No female art* or aid* *he left untried. 

•Nor counsel* unexplored, before she died.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Rneid lv. 800. 

^^-POf e d'* a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

1. Not exposed or laid open to view ; re- 
maining concealed or hidden ; hence, not held 
np to censure. 

"Suffer the little mlsteke* of the author to mm 
unsxpoted. - Watt * : On the Mind, ch. v„ $ 8. 

2. Not exposed ; not liable or open. 

’■ Existence unexposed 
To the blind walk of mortal accident." 

Wordsworth : Exeurtion, bE Ir. 

3. Covered, ablelded, or protected from 
violence, injury danger, or the like; ahel- 
tered : as, The house atands in an unexvosed 
aituatioa. 

un - 2x - poilnd'- a. [Pref. u*- (i\ and 

Eng. expounded.] Not expounded; not ex- 
plained or treated of. 

* 4 h? ptjin unexpounded word* of Scripture.'— 
Bp. Taylor: Sermon*. voL iL, *er. 22. ^ 

* tm-^x-pross', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
express.] Informal, casual. 

" The unexpreu [tchoolmasfcerl for good or evil, 1* 

E5SS.S. th t.*<rff. UtU * « 

fin-(Sx-pr6*sed', a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
expressed.] Not expressed ; not mentioned, 
declared, proclaimed, or uttered. 

“ Next— for wmt graciou* *errice unexpressed. 

And from if* wage* only to be gue»*ed." 

Byron : A Sketch. 

tin-Sx-prgss'-I-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. expressible .] Not expressible; not able 
or fit to be expressed ; Inexpressible. 

_«* thou pat an eod to the*e unexpreutble 

miaerie* t '-Bp, Barf; The Peacemaker, } «. pr ^ mo * 9 

* ; x-prSsa'-i-biy, adv. [Eng. unexpress- 
mv«); -ly.] In a manner not to be ex- 
pressed ; Inexpressibly. 

CharacUr^ ^f tloa ^ infX P r ***ibly wofult”— Bp. Ball : 

tin- 8x- press'- 1 ve, o. [Pret un- (II and 

Eng. expressive.] 

1. Not expressive ; deficient In expression. 

* % Inexpressible, Ineffable. 

"And hear* the unexpreuiee noptial eoug." 

Milton: Lyndas, 17*. 

tin -5x- press'- adv. [Eng. 1 inex- 
pressive; -ly.] Not expressively ; without ex- 
pression. 

* tin-tix-ptig'-na-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. expugnable.] Not to be beaten, con- ‘ 
quersd, or overpowered. 

„ " l>ebouaire 

Nor unerpugnable to lo »■*•* 

Sandy* : Ovid ; Metamorphose* xL 

•tin^x-tSnd'-tid, a. [Pref, un- (IV and Enci 

extended.] ** 

1. Not extended or stretched onE 

"From the** week, « trailing, unextended arm*.” 
Congreve : Mourning Bride, iii 

2. Occupying no assignable apace ; having 
no dimensions. 


"How inconceivable ie it that a eplrituaL i.e., an 
*hould reprewfQt to The mind 


unextended *ulj*tauca, «nouja repre*ea 
an exteuded ene, a* a triaugle 1"— Locke. 


thtc, fit. fare, amldsE wbat, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, 


un-Sx-tinct', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
extinct .] Not extinct or extinguished. 

"Be there bot one fnrk 
Of fire remalniug in him unextin<t. m 

Beaum. 4 Piet. : Love t Cure, lit t 

un-Sx-tih'-guIsh-a-ble (gn aa gw), a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. extinguishabte. \ In. 
capable of being extinguished ; inextiuguish- 
ahle. 

“Fain of unexttnguishable Ora." 

Milton ; P.L..ILM. 

un-ex-tin'-guish-a-bly (gu as gw), 

adv. [Eng. unextinguishabltf) ; -ty.] In as. 
nnextiuguiah&bla manner ; in a manner that 
cannot be extinguished ; Inextinguishably. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pe^ 
Syrian, ro, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


unextinguished— unfashionable 
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tin-gx-tln 7 -gulshed (gu aa gw), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. ad ing uished.] 


1. Not extinguished ; not quenched or re- 
pressed. 

" The friend who atood before her algbt, 

Her only unextingnished light.’' 

Wordsworth : Whit e Doe, ti. 


* 2. Inextinguishable. 

•' An ardent thiretof honour ; a «oul unsatisfied with 
all It baa done, and an unextinguished dee ire of doing 
move."— Dryden. 


9 tin ex'-tir-pat-ed, a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and 
Eng. extirpat&l.] Not extirpated; not rooted 
out ; not eradicated or exterminated. 

"Taking offence at the «in which remains aa yet 
unextirpatecL' — Bp. Horsley : Sermons, vol. 111., aer. 40. 

* un-Sx-tort'-Sd, a. [Pref. un-(l), and Bug. 
extorted.] Not extorted ; not taken or wrested 
by force ; spontaneous. 

" The soul's affection can be only glveu 
Free, unextorted, at the grace of heaven.” 

Cowper : To Delia. 

* tin-Sx'-trfc-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), «nd 
Eng. «r tricable.] Not extricable ; inextricable. 

"Which supposition we shall flnde Involved In un. 
extricab! s difficulties.’'— J/»rs ; Jmmort. of the Soul, 
bk. IL. ch. ii. 


• tin-eyed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. eyed.] 
Not eeen, viewed, or noticed ; unseen. 

"A pair of lips, oh that we were uneyed, 

I con id suck sugar from ’em I" 

Beaum. A Flet. : JVi* at Several Weapons, 11. 

• tin-ia -bled (le as ©1), a. [Pref. un - (1), 
and Eng. fabled.] Unmixed with fable; not 
constituting a fable ; historic, true. 

"Plain, unfabled precept"— Sydney Smith : Works, 

Lira. 


• un-fage', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. face , 
v.] To remove the face or cover from ; to 
expose. 

“ Unface these, and they will prove as bad card# as 
any In the pack.’ 1 — Rushworth: Eistor. Collections, pi, 
iL, rot. it, p. 917. 


* tin-ftic'-tlous, a. [Pref. un- 0). » nd Eng. 
factious.] Not factious. 

” Provided always that they have been temperate, 
reasonable, aad unfact ious In their couducfc."— Wilber- 
force : Life, it 170. 

♦tin-fad'-^-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
fcul(e), and auff. -able.] Incapable of fading, 
withering, or periahing ; unfading. 

"A crown, incorruptible, unfadnble, reserved In 
heoveD for him ."—Bp. Ball : Contempt. ; Jhasuerus 
Feasting. 


tin-f&d'-tid, a. [Pref. u»- (IX and Eng. faded.] 

1. Not faded ; not having lost Ita strength 
Of colour. 

2. Not withered, as a plant. 

” A lovoly flower. 

Unfaded yet, bot yet unfed below." Dryden. 

• tin-ftidg'-iiig, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
fadging.] [Fame, v.j That will not fadge or 
suit the purpose for which tt la intended ; un- 
suitable. 

"Dash the unftidging clay against the walls."— 

Adams: Works, ilL 122. 


tin fad'-ing, a. [Fret uit- (1)» and Eng. 
fading.] 

1. Not fading ; not liable to fade or lose Ita 
fltrength or freahuesa of colour. 

*’ To gather flowers 

Of blissful qniet 'mid unfading bowers." 

Wordsworth : Laodamia. 

2. Not liable to wither ; not subject to de- 
cay ; imperishable. 

“ Immortality of life, an unfading crown of glory.” 
—Barrow: Sermons, voi. ill., aer. 88. 

tin fad -Ing-1^, adv. [Eng. unfading ; -Zy.] 
In an unfading manner ; imperiahahly. 

• tin-fad'-lng-ntiss, 9. [Eng. unfading ; 
-wens.] The quality or atate of being unfading. 

*‘We consider the unfadingness of their [the Phoe- 
nicians’] purplx’— Polwhele: Hist. Devonshire. 

“ tin f all'-a ble, a. [Prer. un- (1) ; Eng. fail, 
v., and auif. -able.] Not faiiable ; incapable 
of fading ; infallible. 

"A confident opinion of their undoubted safety, 
aud unfu Cable right to happiness 1"— Bp. Hall: Ser- 
mon on 3 Peter L 10. 


• un fall'-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. unfaUable ; 
-n™*.] The quality or atata of being unfaii- 
abie ; infallibility, certainty. 

" The veracity and unfailnblenet* of the aore 
mercies, and promises of the God of truth/— Dp. 
Hall ; SaM«s Fiery Darts Quenched. 

tin fall’-lng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
failing,] 


1. Not liable to fall ; incapable of being ex- 
hausted. 

"Hereby ara we freed from the seme of the second 
dastb and the sting of the first, to the unfailing com- 
fort of our souls, —flp. Bail: Sermon at Bigham, 
1648. 

2. Incapable of failing or misaing its aim ; 
unerring, sure. 

“ Some god, propitious to the Trojen foe. 

Has, from my arm unfailing, struck the bow,” 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xv. 661. 

3. Not liable to fail or come ahort of what 
Is wanted. 

" Maintains Its hold with such unfailing away, 

We feel It e'en in age, and at our latest day. ’ 

Cotoper: Tirocinium, 818. 

4. Ever meeting a hope, promise, or want ; 
aure, infallible. 

“The oveut of battles, Indeed, is not an unfailing 
test of the abilities of a commander.’’— Macaulay .• 
Hist. Eng., ch. vlL 

un-faU-Ing-l^, adv. [Eog. unfailing ; -ly.] 
In an unfailing manner or degree ; infallibly. 

* tin - fail' -Irig -nSss, a. fEng. unfailing ; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being unfail- 
ing. 

" How much we do more know his unfadingness. his 
unch a ngeahleoesa. "—Bp. Ball ; Sermon on 2 Peter L ID. 

* tin-fain', • tin-f ayn', a. [Pref. un- (1). and 
Eng. fain, a.] Not faiu or glad ; aorry, dis- 
pleased. 

" The Soudan Saladyn he was fullo unfayn. 

He fled with mykeiio pyn vnto the luouutayn." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 191 

* tin-f aint'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fainting.] Not fainting; not giving way, 
elnking, or succumbing. 

" And oh, that I could retain tha effects which it 
wrought with so vitfainting perseverance 1 " — Sandys : 
Travels, p. 167. 

un fair', * un fair©, a. [Pref. un- (l\ and 
Eng. fair, a.] 

• 1. Not fair ; not graceful, elegant, or 
neat. 

" Attoor bis belts hla Uarte lookea laia, 

Faltred unfair*, over fret with frosts* hoc re.” 

Chaucer: Test. Of Creseidt. 

2. Not honest; not impartial; using trick 
or artifice. 

“ Rome time* they complain of me as very unfair to 
take au advantage of an opinion of theirs.”— Water- 
bind : Works, ir. M. 

3. Not characterized by or founded on 
honesty, justice, or fairness ; dishonourable, 
fraudulent. 

"The new system which you propose would there- 
fore evidently b«' unfair to the Crown .”— Macaulay ; 
Hitt , Eng., ch. xviii. 

* tin-fair 7 , v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. fair, v.] 
To deprive of fairness or beauty. 

” These hours . . . will that unfair 
Which fairly doth excel." Shakes p. : Sonnet L 

un-fair'-ljf, adv. [Eng. unfair; -ly.] Not 
fairly ; In an unfair manner. 

"If I have wrested your words to another sense 
than yon designed them, or lu any respect argued un- 
fairly, I assure yoo it was without design Butler; 
To Dr. Samuel Clarke, let. L 

* tin- fair' -ntiss, a. [Eng. unfair; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being unfair ; want of 
fairness, justice, or honesty ; dishonest or 
diaingennous conduct or practices. 

"By this aversion to baseness and unfairness.*— 
Seeker : Sermons, vol. IL, aer. 4. 

t tin-f aith\ a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. faith.] 
Want of faith ; distrust 

" tfnfaith In aught f* want of faith In all." 

Tennyson; Merlin A Vivien, £59, 

tin -faith 7 - fill, * un-felth-ful, a. [Pref. 
u ti- (1), and Eng. faithful.] 

1. Not faithful ; perfidious, faithless ; vio- 
lating promises, trust, confidence, or vowa ; 
treacherous, disloyal. 

“Thou hast already beeo unfaithful In thy service 
to him ; and now dost thou think to recelva wages of 
him T ”— Runyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt. 1. 

\ Applied apecif. to a person wb* has vio- 
lated the marriage-vow. 

2. Not to be depended on ; untruat worthy. 

"The constituent body might be an unfaithful In- 
ter prater of the as use ot the nation."— Macaulay ; 
Hist. Eng., oh. xix. 

3. Not performing the proper duty or func- 
tion, 

“ My feet, through wine, unfaithful to their weight. 
Betray’d me tumbling from a towery height.'' 

Pope. (Todd.) 

* 4. Not possessing faith ; Impious, infidel. 

“ The lord of thst aervaunt schnl come in the day 
that he hopith not: and In the our that ho woot not, 
and schal departe him : and pot hla part with unfaith- 
ful men.”— WycHffe : Luke xiL 


# 5. Treacherous, disloyal. (Said of things.) 

*' Lying, or craftinesi, and unfaithful usages, rob a 
man of the honour of hla •oul.”— Bp. Taylor: Ser- 
mons, vol. il„ aer. 2a. 


tin - faith,- ful - ly, adv. [Eug. unfaithful; 
* ly ) 


1. In an unfaithful manner; in violation of 

{ >romlscs, vows, or duty; faithlessly, dia- 
oyaliy, treacherously. 

"He, who acta unfaithfully, acts against his pro- 
ml sex' — Wollaston : Religion of Nature, §6. 


2. Negligently, imperfectly: R3, work un- 
faithfully done. 


tin- faith- ful- ness, a. [Eng. unfaithful ; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being unfaith 
fift. 

“ Buch a labourer as sfanll not be uut to shame for 
bis Hluess, or bis nuakllfulness, his faleeuess aud un- 
faithfulness.'— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, vol. ill., ser. 4. 


• tin-f iU 7 - cat- ed, a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and Eng. 

falcated.] 

1. Not falcated ; not hooked ; not bent like 
a aickie. 

2. Not curtailed; having no deductions. 
(Swift.) 

• tin-ftir-U-ble, * un-fal-ly-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. fallible.] Not fallible ; In- 
fallible. 

"These blessiuges bathe by« eternal truth and vn- 
fallyble prcuiysse perfourmed vuto your hyghnex"— 
Udal : Luke. (Pref.J 

tin-falX-^n, *un-faln, a. [Pref. un- (l)» 
and Eng .fallen.] Not fallen ; tn the original 
atate of uprightness. 

“ CdQaflulte spirit bear inch excess 7 The pleasures 
of eterolty crouded into a moment; did aogels 

ever know such another f "—Qlanvill : Sermons, aer. 7. 


tin-ftil-lowed, a. [Pref. un- (1). &“ d Eng. 
fallowed.] Not fallowed. 

“ Th' unfallovfd glebe 
Yearly o’ercomes the granaries with stores 
Of goldeu wheat, 1 * Philips; Cider, L 

tin-f als'-i-fted, a. [Pref. (IX and Eng. falsi- 
fied.] Not falsilled. 

"The ourreut story . . . has descended from them 
In a substantially unfalsifed state."— Lewis; Cred. 
Early Rom, Bist. (1865), ch. xiv. 

tin-fai'-ter-fng, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
faltering.] Not faltering, not failing, not 
hesitating. 

“ With unfaltering aooent to coaolode 
That thl* avalleth nought.” 

Thomson : Bummer. 

tin-fal'-ter-Ing-lj^ adv. [Eng. unfaltering ; 
-ly.] In an unfaltering manner ; without hesi- 
tation or faltering. 


*tin-f£uned', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
famed.] Not famous or renowned; without 
fame or renown. 

“ Nor none so noble. 

Whose Ufa were 111 bestow’d, or death unfamedf 
Shakesp. : Trollus A Oressida, ii, t. 

tin-fa-mil'-iar (lar as yer), a. [Pret uv 
(1), and Eng. familiar.] 

1. Not familiar ; not well acquainted. 
“Wears not unfamiliar with the difficultias that 

arise lu lodt* itself. ’—Times, Nov. 10, 1*76. 

2. Not well known ; strange. 

" For sometimes he woDld hoar, however nigh. 

That uaiue roi>eated loud without reply, 

As unfamiliar.” Byron ; Lara, L 27. 


• tin-fa s. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng, familiarity.] The quality or atate 
of being unfamiliar; absence or want of fami- 
liarity. 

" Unfamiliar by disease, and unpleasing by wn< 
familiarity.’ — Johnson. 


• un-fam'-cus, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
famous.] N<?t famous; having no fame; in- 
famous. 


tin ftinned', a. [Pref. Q)> and Eng. fanned.] 
Not fanned. 

“ Unqaoncb’d by want, urtf’arni’d by strong desire." 

Goldsmith; Traveller. 

• un-far / -dle, v.t, [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
fardle.] To unlooae and open as a fardle or 
pack ; to unpack. 

* un-fdr'-rowed, a. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng, 
farrowed.] Deprived of a farrow or litter. 

" Return’d unfarroufd to her stye." 

Tennyson : Walking to the MuiL 

un-f&s'-^in-at-ed, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eug. fascinated.] Not fascinated ; not charmed. 

tin-ftish'-lon-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. /as/iionafrZ«.] 


boil, potit, cat, 5011, chorus, 9I1I11, ben©h; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = t, 

•clan, -tian = sham -tlon, sion = shun ; -(Ion, -§ion = zhtin* -clous, -tlous, -alous = shtis. -hie, -die, Ac. = b§l, d§L 
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unfashionable noss— unfence 


L Not faahionabie ; not according to the 
prevailing fashion or mode ; out of fashion, 

" All theaetioos of childishness, and unfashionable 
Carriage, aud whatever tluio and *£e will of Itself be 
■ure to inform, being (as 1 have ax Ul), exempt from 
the discipline of the rod, there will not be bo much 
need of beating children, aa la generally made u*e of.” 
—Lock* : Of Education, f 72. 

2. Not complying In dress or manners with 
the prevailing fashion. 

'• How many visits may a man make before be fall* 
Into inch unfashionable company 7"— I'an&ur^A A 
Journey to London, L L 

• 3. Shapeless, deformed. 

" So lamely and u« fashionable. 

That dogs bark at me iu 1 halt hy them." 

Shaketp.: Richard III., L 1. 

tin-ftish' -ion-a-ble-ness, $, [Eng. unfasK- 
ionable; - ness .] The tonality or state nf being 
mi fash lonable ; deviation from or opposition 
to the fashion. 

“ Natural unfashtonnblenexs la much batter than 
•pish, affected posturea. "—Lock* : Education, f 197. 

tinl&sh'-lon-a-bljr, adv. [Eng. unfashionr 
ab(U ); 4y .] In an unfashionable maimer; 

not according to the fashion. 


tin-Itish -l6ncd, o. [Pret tin- (1), and Eng. 
fashioned.] 

1. Not fashioned by art ; amorphous ; shape- 
less. 


•* By forms vnfashiorid fresh from Nature’s hand." 

Qoldsmith: Traveler. 

*2. Unfashionable. 


** A precise, unfashion'd fellow.*— Steals. 

*3. Rude, coarae. 


"Our second fault Is inloriou# dealing with the 
acriptureof Ood,aa II It contained oikjIj tho principal 
poynis of religion, soma rude and unfashUmed matter 
of building the church, hut had left out that which 
beloogeth voto the forme and fash ton of It. 7 '— Hooker ; 
EccUtiaSticdU PolUie, hk, Ui.. { 2. 


•tin-fast', a. IPref. un- (1), and Eng. fast.] 
Not fast ; not eecnre. 


tin-fas -t^n (f ailent), v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and 
Eng. fasten.] To remove fastenings from ; to 
undo the fastenings of ; to loose, to unbind, 
to unfix. 


“ Every bolt and bar 
Of massy Iron or solid rock with ease 
Vt\ftutent. m J I Mon : P.L., 1L 179. 


• tin-fast -ness, *. [Eng. unfast ; -nest.] 

Porousness. 

“The Inaolidity and unfastneu of the tree."— 
Adams ; Work*. IJL 478. 


* un-fa' -thered, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
fathered] 

1. Not fathered ; having no father ; hence, 
produced contrary to tbe course of nature. 

** Yet tbia abundant isane seam'd to me 
But hope of orphans and nnfather'd fruit." 

shaketp. : Sonnet 97. 

2. Not acknowledged by its father; illegiti- 
mate, bastard. 

“Ay 1 Marian's babe, her poor unfathered child." 

K. E. Browning : Aurora Leigh, viL 

tin fa'-$her-ljr, a. [Pref. (IX and Eng. fa- 
therly.] Not becoming & father ; unkind, un- 
natural. 

•* Thou canal not l Nature, pulling at thine heart, 

Condemns th' unfatherly, th‘ imprudent part." 

Cowper; Tirocinium, Wfl. 

tin ftith'-^m-a-fcle, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
E ng. fathomable. ] 

1. Lit.: Not fathomable; not capable of 
being fathomed ; too deep to be fathomed, 
sounded, or measured. 

" Which the leviathan hath Uah'd 
Front his unfathomable home." 

Byron : Heaeen A Earth, L 1 

2. Ptg. : Incapable of being fathomed, ex- 
plained, or ascertained. 

**Iu truth the dspth* of this man’s knavery were 
unfathomable."— Macaulay : Hid. Eng., ch. xxt 

*tin-fti$h'-6m-a-hle-noss, s. [Eng. «»- 
fathomable; -nesi.] The quality or atate of 
being unfathomable. 

“ A sufficient argument of the unfa thomabienext of 
this great diapenaatioo of mercy .' —Norris t On the 
Beatitude «, p. 133. 

tin-fti.fch'-fim-a-blfo adv. [Eng. unfatlurm- 
ab(U); -Jy.] So as to be incapable of being 
fathomed. 

"In silent pools, unfithomably deep." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk, vi. 

tin PAthomcd, a . [Pref. tin-(l), and Eng. 
fathomed.] Not fathnmed or sounded; in- 
capable of being fathomed. 

u But, like an ehhtng wave. It dashed me back 
Into the gulf of my unfaOumed thought." 

Byron: Manfred, ii. t. 

* tin-fa-tiguo %-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1) ; Eng. 


fatigue , and snff. -able.] incapable of being 
fatigued; tireless. 

“ Those are the unfatigueabte feet." 

Southey : Huron * Address to the Dead. 

tin-fa-tigued', o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
fatigued.] Not fatigued or tired; unwearied, 
tireless. 

" There. unfatigued, 

Hla fervent aplrlt labour*. Cowper : Task, vi. MS. 

♦ tin-fa ul'-ter Ihg, a. [Unkalterino.] 


* tin - fault' -tf, o. [Pref. tin- (1). »nd Eng. 
faulty.] Not faulty ; free from fault or defect. 

“A covenant therefore brought to that pass, la on 
the unfaalty aide without injury diaaol v ed. —Milton : 
Tetrachordon. 

tin - fa'-vor - a - bio, tin-fa'-vour-a-ble. 

a. [Pref. tin- (I), and Eng. favorable .] * 

1. Not favorablt; not propitious nr fortu- 
nate ; inauspicious ; somewhat prejudicial. 

" Industrious poverty is a state hy do mean* un. 
faeourabt* to virtua"— Jfacoulap : Hist. Eng., eh xlv. 

2. Not favoring or lu favor of something ; 
discouraging ; somewhat opposed to some- 
thing. 

“ My authority for this unfavourable account of the 
corporation Is an epic poem eatitled the * Loodsriad.’ " 
—Macaulay : Hid. Eng., ch. xii. (Note.) 

•3. Ill-favored,, ugly. 

ttin-fa'-v5r-a- ble-nSsi, y. [Eng. tin- 
favorable; -nits.] The quality or state of 
being unfavorable, 

" Tba extraordinary unfasourableneu of the seasons." 
—Smith ; Wealth of Motions, hk, L, ch. ii. 

tin-fi’-vor bl& tin -fa-vour - * - Wft 

adv . [Eng. ui\favorab(lc) ; 4y.] In an un- 

favorable maimer ; so aa not to countenance 
or promote ; In a manner to discourage. 

“What might be thought ttn/a*ourn&ljr of the 
severity of the satire ."— Pope : Satires. (Pi oh) 


• tin-fa'-vo red. a. [Pref. tin- (1)» Eng. 
favored.], Not favored. 

“There was a time when thee* unfavoured chlidreo 
of nature were the peculiar favouritaa of the great." 
— Goldsmith : Animated Mature, a 25. 

tin-feared', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. feared.] 
*1. Not affrighted; undaunted, intrepid, 
fearless. 

** Though heaven should speak . . . 

We should stand o p right and unfeared.* 

Ben Jonson : Catiline, iv. 1. 


J. Not feared ; not dreaded. 

“ A meat unbounded tyraot, wboae auoceesee 
Makea haaven unfeared," 

Two Noble Kinsmen, 1. 2. 


* tin-fcar'-ful, • un feare-fall, a. [Pref. 
tin- (1), and Eug. fearful.] Not fearful ; unin- 
fluenced by fear; undaunted, fearless. 


“Make you sodainly unfearefull praachars of; my 
name."— Udal : John xvi. 


* un -fear'- ful -1^, adv. [Eng. t infearful; 
-iy.] In an unfearfui manner ; without fear ; 
fearlessly. 

" Life unfearfuUy parted with.*— Sandy*: Travels, 
p.2 :a 


* un-fcar'-ing. a. [Pref. un- (l^ and Eng. 
fearing .] Not fearing ; fearless. 


tin-fear'-ing-ly, adv. [Eng. unfearing; dy.] 
Without fear ; fearieasly. 


* iin-fea^-I-ble, o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 

feasible .] Not feasible ; not practicable ; not 
capable of being effected ; Impracticable. 

M T was brought to a deapoudmucy of spirit, and • 
despair of attaining to my search, as being fruitless 
and unfeasible." Bp. Richardson: On the Old Testa- 
ment, p. 3UV 

tin-feast'-liko, * un-fest llelio, a. [Pref. 
tin-(lj; Eng. feast t and auff. -like,] Unsuit- 
able to a feast. 

** Nor on the morwo unftstUche for to aee." 

Chaucer: C. T., 10,6*0. 

* tin-fcath r -cr, # un-feth-er, v.t. [Pref. 
tin- (2X and Eng. feather.] To depriva of 
feathers ; hence, to atrip. 

** Id the meano time, ho had so handled the matter, 
that ho had enfethered him of bis beat friends, aids, 
and help *."— Uolinshed : Chron. of Ireland {an. 1K7). 

tin-ftiath'-cred, a. [Pref. tin- (i), and Eng. 
feathered.] Not feathered ; having no festhera ; 
unfledged. 

** Which klodly given, may serve with food 
Ooiiveniont their unfeat hered brood." 

Cowper : Sparrows in Trtn. ColL. Cambridge. 

m tin-feat -1 Jr, • un-feat-lye, adv. [Pref. 
un- (IX an( * En 8* featly.] Unskilfully ; ill. 

“ And certes it was a thing not vnfeatly* do vnakyl- 
fully spoken to the prouefbas of the Orekea."— Udal : 
Luke. (Fret) 


* un-feat'-ured, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Ene 
featured.] anting regular ieatures ; deformed 
ebapelesa. 

** Visage rough. 

Deformed, unfeatured, and a »kiu of buff." 

Dry den : Juvenal X. 

* tin-feat'-Jf, o. [Pref. tin- (1); Eng./«af, and 
antf. -y.] Unskilful, ill, awkward 

“He never saw more unfeaty feliows."— Sidney 
A rcadia, hk. U. 

tin-fed', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. fed.] Not 
fed; not supplied with food or nourishment. 

“A greedy lion, long unfed." 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, XL 

tin-feed', o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. feed, a.) 
Not retained by fea ; unpaid. 

“It is Uko the hreath of an unfeed lawyer: you gav* 
mo nothing for ’t.”— Shaketp. ; Lear, L 4. 

tin-feel'-ing, a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and Eng. 
feeling, a.] 

1. Having no feeling ; insensible ; void of 
eenaibility. 

" And with my Angers feel hi* hand unfeeling." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry 77.. ilL 1 

2. Devoid of sympathy with others ; hard- 
hearted. 

** But should to famo your hearts unfeeling be. 

If right 1 read, you pleasure all require, 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, ii. k 

3. Characterized by or arising from hard- 
beartedness ; cruel. 

** Economists will tell you that the state 
Thrives hy the forfeiture— unfeeling thought." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. viiL 

tin-foel'-fng-l^, adv. [Eng. unfeeling; -iy.) 
In an unfeeling manner ; cruelly. 

“The German . , . unfeelingly resumed his poaL. 
tion."— Sterne: Sent. Journey ; The Dwarf. 

un-foel'-ing-ntiss, *. [Eng. unfeeling t 
-lies*.] The quality or state of being unfeel- 
ing ; banl-heartedness. 

“ Compandor! and unfeclingnett ... are continually 
taking their turns In hia mind.*— Gil pin i bermons, 
roL i, ser. 17. 

tin-feigned' (g ailcntX * un-fained, * un- 
fayned, *un-feined, a. [PreL un- (1), 
and Eng. feigned.] Not feigned, counterfeit, 
or hypocritical ; real, true. 

M Till every tongue in every land 
8hall offer up unfeign'd applause." 

Goldsmith ; An Oratorio , U. 

un feigu'-tid-l^ (g ailent), * un-faln cd- 
iy» adv. [Eng. unfeigned; -Zy.) Not feigo- 
ediy ; without hypocriay ; sincerely, truly. 

44 2 meat urfeignedly beseech your lordship to mak* 
some reservation ©f your w rongv. ” — Sh akesp. : AU’e 
Weil, 1L A 

tin -feign'- tid-ntiss (g silent), i. [Eng. ii?v- 
felgned; -»««.] The quality or state of being 
unfeigned ; truth, aincerity, reality. 

“The sincerity and unfeignedness of prayer.’’— 
Leighton : On 1 Peter iv. 7. 

tin-feign'-Ing (gn as n), a. [Pref. tin- (IX 
and Eng. feigning.] Not feigning ; genuine, 
true, unfeigned. 

** Ho thou convinc'd 
Of their unfeigning hoacsty. began." 

Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey xxL 

* un-fer-low, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
fellow.] To separate from being fellows, of 
from one's fellows ; to part, to disassociate. 

" Death quite unfellows us." E. B. Browning, 

* tin-fel'-lowed, a. [Pref. uti- (1). and En 8« 

fellowed .] Not fellowed, not matched ; having 
no equal! (Shakesp. : Hamlet , v. 2.) 

tin-felt', o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. felt, a.) 
Not felt, not perceived; not affecting ths 
senses. 

“ An amount of public scorn and detestation as eau. 
not be altogether unfelt even hy the most callous 
nataras ." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. viL 

* tin-f elf-1 Jf, adv. [Eng. wnfelt ; 4y.] Im- 
perceptibly, Insensibly. 

•* Whoae strength unfeWy flow* 

Through all bis veins. * by tweeter: The Law*. 107. 

tin-f^m -1-nino, a. [Pret tin- (IX &nd Eng. 
feminine.] Not feminine ; not agreeing with 
or enitabie to the female character; un- 
womanlike. 

"Two hrllliant eyes, the lustre of which, to men of 
delicate taste. seetnBd fierce and unfeminine.’— Mee- 
aulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. vL 

* un-fon9e', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
fence.] To remove a fence from ; to atrip or 
deprive of a fence ; to lay open or bare. 

" There Is never a' limb * . . but It la the sceae and 
ren-ptAclo of pain, whensoever it shall pi ease God to 
Unfence It."— South ; Sermons, voL lv. t ser. 4. 


late, fat, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, wtit, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; g5, ptit^ 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, sin; mute, otih, cure, ynito, cur, rtile* full; try, Sjfrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu - kw. 
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An-fcnged', * tin-fensed', a, [Pret un- (1), 

and Eng. fenced. J 

1. Not fortified, unfortified having no pro- 
tection ; defenceless. 

“Jed worth paj • to woe which after Ute manner of 
the countri* is uuweked and unfenced. — Uohnshed. 
Hist. of Scotland (an. 1672). 

2. Not surrounded or inclosed by a fence. 

*• 8 u reading afar and unfeuced o’er the plain.’’ 

Longfellow : Evangel hie, i. 1. 


tin-fer-ment'-ed, a. [Pret ua- (1), and 

Eng. fermented.] 

1. Not fermented ; not having undergone 
fermentation. 

“AH such vegetahle* must be ut\f*rmented.*—A r- 
buthnot : Of Aliments, oh. v. 

2. Not leavened ; net made with yeast, as 
bread. 


tin-f er'- tile, cu [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. fer- 

tile. J 

1. Not fertile, not productive : as, unfsrt U$ 
land. 

2. Not prolific; not producing progeny, 
fruit, or the like. 

“ Peace I* not such a dry tree, soch a sapless. un- 
fertile thing, hut that It might fructify and increase. 
—Decay of Christian Piety. 

tiu-fer'-tile-ntiss, a. [Eng. unfertile; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being unfertile. 


* tinfcs'-tl-val, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fist Ival.) Not *i n accordance with the practice 
or rites of a festival. 

•• But a sacrlflo*. where no God Is present like as a 
temple without a iwcrsd feast wr holy banqust, u pro- 
fane. wnfcxtiwaL’—P. Holland .- Plutarch, p. 40S. 


* tin-fetched', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
fetched.) Not to be fetched or carried. 

“ Our friends by Hector slalo 
(And Jore to frieod) tls nn/ifcfcd oft 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad xix. !«*. 


tin-fetf-ter, * un-fet-erye, * un-fet-tlr, 

v.t. [Pret un- (2), end Eng. fitter.) 

I. To loose or free from fetters ; to nnchain, 
to unshackle ; to release from bends. 


*• The shireve tho unfetterid 
Him right* sooe anon." 

Cokes Tale of Gamelyn. 

2. To free from restraint, to aet at liberty : 
as. To unfetter the mind. 


tin-f et’-tered, cu [Pref. un - a), «><* Eng. 

fettered. j Not fettered ; free from restraint ; 
unshackled. 

“ Unfettered by any limitation as to time.*— Times, 
Not. 80, 1876. 

•.tin feu'-dal-Tze, * tin-feu'-dal-ije, v.L 

[Piet un-(’i), and Eng. feudalize.] 

1. To abolish feudal institutions; to free 
from feudalism or feudal rights. 

2. To divest or deprive of feudal rights. 

- Ths Austrian kaiser answers that German Princes 
. . . can out be w nfe ud al ie ed. "—Carlyle : Branch Re- 
sot. pt 1L. hk. t., ch. t. 


* tinfight'-ing (gh sileot), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. fighting.) Indisposed to tight ; 
cowardly. 

" A cheap unflgfdlng herd, not worth the victory." 
—T. Brovm: Works, iT. 8L 


tin-f ig'-ured, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
figureiL] 

X. Ordinary Language : 

I. Representing no animal or vegetable 
figure or form ; devoid of figures. 

“In unfiaured paintings, the noblest is th» luilta- 
tion of marble*, and of arc h itecturo. a* arch e*. freezes." 
— .Wotton: Remain*, p. 67. 

• 2. Literal ; devoid of tignrea of speech. 

II. Irigtc : Not according to mood and figure. 


• tin-file', v.t. [Pret un- (2), and En g.file (1), 
v.] To remove from a file or record. 

• tin filed' (1), a. [Pref. un- (1), and pa.’ par. 
of Eng. file (2).] Not rubbed or pobebed with 
a tile ; not brightened or bumlabed. 

* He was all arm'd lo rugged Steele unfiled. 

As in the smoky forge it wan compiled," 

Bpenser: P. Q.. III. viL so, 

•tin-filed' (2), *un-fUde, a. [Pret un- (1), 
and pa. pur. of Eng. file (3).] Not dafiledy pol- 
luted, corrupted, or contaminated. 

“ By faith unfit d. If any anywhere 
With mortal folk remains." 

Surrey t Virgile ; sEneit 11. 

tin-ffl'-i-al, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. filial.] 
Not filial ; unbecoming a eon or daughter. 

•• But to dismiss her rudely were an act 

Unfilial.'’ Cowper s Homer ; Odyssey XX. 


* tin-fiT-l-al-tf, adv. [Eng. unfilial ; -ly .] 
In an unfilial manner ; in a manner unbecom- 
ing a child, 

* un-fill'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1); Eng.jtW, 
and autf. -able.) Incapable of being filled ; in- 
satiable. 

“The proud ey* and utxfillabl* herte."— IV yclljfe : 
Psalm o, 6 

tin-filled' , a. [Pret un- (1)» and Eng. filled.) 
Not tilled, not full ; empty. 

“ A false conclusion ; I hate it as an unfilled can"— 
Shakesp. • Twelfth Bight. 1L *. 

* tin-fil'-let-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1)* and Eng. 
filleted.) Loose, unbound. ( Coleridge : The 
Picture.) 

* tin-fine', o. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. fine, a.] 
Shabby, mean. (Walpole; Letter a, it 362.) 


* ftn-fin'-gered, a. [Pref. un- <1), and Eng. 
fingered. ] Having no fingers. 

“The twist 

The spider spins with her unfingered list.* 

Basie* t The Betas ie, p. 8U 

• tin-ffn'-Ish-a-ble, cu [Pret un- (1) ; Eng. 
finish, and autf. -able.] Not capable of being 
finished, concluded, or completed. 

*• A promise of that unfinishable adrenture."War- 
ei».' Bon Quixote, pt. L, bk. L, ch. u 

tin-fm'-Ished, a. [Pret ttn- (1). and Eng. 
finished.] Not finished, or not brought to a 
completion or perfection ; incomplete, Im- 
perfect ; wanting the laat touch or hand. 

“ And with u»ylakVd garland* strew thy grave." 

Congreve : Tear* of Amaryllis. 

tin-fin’-tsh-Ing, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
finishing.] The act of leaving unfinished, or 
not bringing to an end ; the state of remain- 
ing still unfinished. 

•* Noble deeds th« utfinishlm whereof already sar. 
passes what othars before them have left enacted.’ — 
Milton: Apology for Stnectymnuus. f 8. 


* un-fired’, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. fired.) 
Not fused ; not heated by fire. 

“ A poud’rou* spear aud caldron yet unfir'd." 

Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey xxllL 


• tin-firm’. * un-flrme, a. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eng. firm, a.l 

1. Not firm or stable ; unstable, unsteady. 


** How tottering aud unfirme a propp his pride 
Had lesu’d upon." 

May : Lucan ; Pharsalla, hk. T. 


2. Weak, feeble, unsteady. 

“Now take the time, while stegg'riog yet they stand 
With feet u»ytr»w and prepossess the strand." 

Dry den : Virgil ; . Etieid X. WT. 

3. Infirm, 111. 

“ So is the unfirm kin? 

Io throe divided." Fhuketp. : 1 Henry IK, 1. 8. 


4. Not firmly based or founded. 

“ For without it, it Is ootooty iuAue pi clous and un- 
lucky. hut Illegal, unfirm, and iusufllcieot."— Bp. 
Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. lit, ch. T. 


• un-f ir'-ma-ment-ed, a. [Pret un- fl); 
Eng. firmavient, and sutf. -«d.] Not having a 
firmament; unbounded, boundless. 

•* In the waste urfirmamented s*as."— Carlyle. 


* tin-firm '-ness, s. [Eng. unfirm; -ness.) 
The quality or state of t*eiug Infirm, or desti- 
tude of firmness, stability, or strength ; in- 
stability. 


.* tin-fist', v.t [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. fist.) 
To unhand, to release. 

“You goodinau Brand v face, unfist her." 

C’otfcm ; Scarronides, p. 6*. 

tin-fit', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. fit , a.) 

1. Not fit or fitting; improper, unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

“ Coaosele are unfit. 

In business. " Ben Junson : Sejanus, 1L 9. 

2. Not having the enitabie or necessary 
qualifications, physical nr moral ; not suitable, 
adapted, qualified, or competent; unable, In- 
competent, unqualified, uuauited. 

“ Yat uo uiau coaid be more unfit for *ach a poat,"— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlr. 

tin-fit', v.U [Pref. un- (2), and Eug. /It, v ] 
To make or render unfit or unsuitable ; tn 
deprive of the qualities necessary for any act, 
poat, or the like ; to disqualify. 

“ Structure by which an onran is made to answer one 
purpo"* necessarily unfit* It for some other purpose. 
— Raley : Natural T'sology, ch. xvl. 

tin-fit'-l^, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng .fitly.) 
Not fitly, not properly, not suitably; im- 
properly. 

“These two sorts of essences. I suppose, may not 
unfitly be tenned, the one real, the other nominal 
eoseuce.* -Locke: Human Understand., bk. 111., ch. Hi. 


tin-f It'-nSss, s. [Eng. unfit ; -ness.] 

\. The quality or state of being unfit, Im- 
proper, or unsuitable. 

“ A fitness or u*\fitn**s of the application of different 
thiuvs or ditfereut relations one to another."— Clark*.* 
On the Ewidsnce*. (Iotrod.) 

2. Want of necessary qualittcationa; incom> 
pete nee. 

" Sensible of my owu unfi'nst* to direct"— «S*c*#r; 
Charge at Oxford (1760). 

tin-f it'-tSd, a. [Pref. un- (1)> an<3 En ?- 
fitted . J Not fitted, qualified, or suited ; unfit. 

“A post for which he was altogether utifitted.*— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng ., ch. v. 


tin-flt'-tlng, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
fitting.) Not fitting or proper ; improper. 


“Alas, poor child l unfitting part 
Fate doomed" _ 

Scott ; Lord qf the fifes, lit IL 


tin-fix’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. fix.) 

1. To make no longer fixed or firm ; to 
loceen, to unsettle, to detach. 

“That tmnsfar, Just or unjust, had taken place *0 
long ago, that to reverse It would he to unfix the 
louodntioosof socUty .”— Maeautuy : UM. Eng., ch. vL 

* 2. To melt, to dissolve. 

“ Nor can the rtslng uua 
Unfix her frosts and teach them how to run." 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

tin-fixed. • tin-f ixt, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. fixed.] 

1. Not fixed ; loosened, unsettled. 

“They are volatile aud unfixt."—Bp. Taylor: Rule 
of Conscience, bk. iii.. oh. ill. 

2. Wandering, erratic, inconstant. 

3. Having no fixed or certain view or pur- 
pose ; irresolute, unsettled. 

“ He stands so high with so unfixt a miod. 

Two factious turn him with each blast of wind. 

DryH.ru ; l Couquett of dranada. ill. 

4. Not fixed, determined, or ascertained 
exactly; uncertain. 

“ Th* flret Li v 1 us Drains, whose time is unfixed.*— 
Lewis: Cred. Early Rom. Hist. (1866). ch. xIL 


* tin-f ix-6d-nSss, *. [Eng. unfixed; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being unfixed or un- 
settled. 

“ But to abide fixed (as it were) lu their unfixednete, 
and steady lu their restless motions."— Barrow: Ser- 
mons. voL Li. ser. 0. 

• tin-fixt’, cu [Unfixed.] 


tin-fl&gg'-ing, a. [Pret uti- (1), and Eng. 
flagging.) Not flagging, drooping, or failing. 

“That, which is carried on with a c nitlued unfi tg- 
ping vigour of expression, can never be thought 
tedlon*. — iouth : Sermons . voL iv.. ser. 1. 


•tin-flame', v.t. [Pref. un- (2). and Eng. 
flame.) To cool, to quench, to deaden. 

“Fear 

Unfiame* yoar coorage in pursuit," 

Quurles: Emblems, iiL (tatrod.) 

* tin-fltinked' r * un-flancked, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. flanked.] Not flanked; not 
protected on the flank. 

“ Should luvade the open side of his hattail, which 
lay unfianck'd towards them." — Brrnde: yuititius 
CurHus, fob 87. 

* tin-fltif-tered, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 

flattered.) Not flattered; not gratified with 
servile obsequiousness. (Yaung: Night 

Thoughts, ii. 625.) 

* tin-fltit’-ter-Ing, a. [Pret un- (1), aud Eng. 
flattering.] 

1. Not flattering ; not arising from or cha- 
racterized by flattery. 

“ In who«e unflattering mirror, every moro, 

She counsel takas how best herself t’ adoni. 

Sherburne: Sat marts. 

2. Not affording a favcnruble prospect : aa, 
unflattering weather. 

* un-iltit'-ter-Xng-lti, adv. [Eng. unfiatter 
ing; -ly.] Without flattery. 

* tin-fledge', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. fledge\ 
Unfledged. 

“Those which be taken unfiedae out of the oest* 
and are nourished hy man's hand, never afterwards 
sin? so well. ’— P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 4«h 

un-flSdged', a. [Pref. utv- (1), and Eng. 

fledged.] 

L Lit. : Not fledged ; net yet furnished with 
feathers. 

“ Here, then, our almost unfledged wings we try." 

Byron : Occasional Prologue. 

2. Fig. : Not yet having attained to full 
growth and experience ; unripe, immature. 

“ But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each uew-hateh d unfledg'd comrade. 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L H 
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•tin-flesh', v.t [Pref. u»-(2), and Eng .flesh.] 
To deprive of flesh; to reduce to a skeleton. 
(Annandale.) 

•tin-fltished', a. [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 
fleshed.] Not fleshed ; not seasoned to blood ; 
untrained. 

“ A generous ur\fiesh'd bound." 

Dryden: Cleomenet, V. 

•tin-flSsh'-l^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and En S* 
fleshly.] Spiritual, incorporeal. 

“ Those uvjl*shly eye s with which they say the very 
all La thronged.’— Head*: Cloister 4 Hearth, ch. L 

* tin-flesh'- jf, a. [Pref. un- (l)i and Eng. 
fleshy.] Bare of flesh ; fleahiess. 

“ Ghastly Death's wfUshy feet” 
a Davie s : Mutes Sacrifice, p. IS. 

* tin-flSx'-i-hle, a. [Pref. «rv- (1), and En S* 
flexible.] Not flexible; not easily bent; In- 
flexible. (Lit. <t fig.) 

*' If over mau gloried tn an unfiexHde stiffne**"— 
Milton : Answer to Eikon Basil ike, | 13. 


tin-fllnsh'-Ing, a. [Pref. uti- (1>. and Eng. 
flinching.] Not flinching ; not shrinking or 
giving way. 

** Unfiinching foot 'gainst foot was set." 

Scott : Lord, of the hire, vt M. 


tin-fllnch'-ing-l^, adtJ. [Eng. unflinching; 
-Jy.] ‘in an unflinching manner; without 
flinching. 

“ Face unflinchingly a whole broadside of murder- 
ous missiles.’— Scrfhner'i Magazine, Aug., 1877, pc 463. 


•tin-fld^-er, v.L [Pref. t*7V-(l)» and Eng. 
flouxr.] To atrip of flowers. 

“ That I may soon unfiaufr your fragrant baskets.” 
— Q. Fletcher : Christ's Victory 4 Triumph. 


• tin-flu '-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fluent.] Not fluent ; unready In speech. 

" My faint, unfluent tongue.” 

Sylvester t Du Bart a*, sixth day, first week, *9. 


• till-f oiled', a. [Pref. un- (XX and Eng./of&d.] 
Not foiled ; not baffled ; not defeated ; not 
vanquished. 

" The usurped powers thought themselves secure in 
tbs strength of tn unf oiled army of sixty thousand 
men, and In a revenue proportionable."— Temple. 


faction to for calling one a fool ; to retract 
tha application of fooi to. 

"Have you any way tlieu to unfool me again?"— 
Shakes p. : Merry Wives, iv. 2. 

• un foot'-^d, a. [Pref. un- 0) 5 Eng. footed, 
pa. par. otjoot , v.] Untrodden, unvisited. 

'' Until it came to some unfooted plaint,” 

Kraft : Endymlcn, L 

• un-for-btide’, a, [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
forbade.] Unforbidden. 

• un-for-bear'-Ing, a. [Pref. un-(i),and 
Eng. forbearing. ] Not forbearing. 

tin-for-bld'-den, * un-for-bid', a. [Pret 

«7i- (IX and Eng . forbidden, forbid.] 

1. Not forbidden ; not prohibited. (Applied 
to persons.) 

** If unforbid thou may'st unfold 
What we, not to explore the secrets, ssk 
01 His elernal empire.” Milton : P. L„ vll 94. 

2. Allowed, permitted, legal, (Applied to 
things.) 

•tin-for-bld'-den-ntiss, «. [Eng. unforbid- 
den ; -ness.] The quality or state of beiDg un- 
forbidden. 

” The brsvery you are so severe to, Is no where ex- 
pressly prohibited iu scripture : and this unforbidden - 
nett they think sufficient."— Boyle. 


tin-f6r£ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
/arced.] 


1. Not compelled 
urged or Impelled. 


not constrained ; not 


Unforced, by wind or wave. 

To quit the ship for which he d 


*2. Not figured, not artificial ; natoral. 


" Upon these tidings they broke forth into such un- 
forced and unfeigned passions, u it plainly appeared 
that good nature did work In them."— Hayward. 

3. Not violent ; easy, gradual. 

* Doth Itself present 
With such an easy and unforc'd ascent" 

Denham : Cooper s Hill, 4L 


4. Not strained ; easy, natural. 

“ If one arm is stretched out the body must he 
somewhat bowed on the opposite side, in a situation 
which is unforced.' — Dryden. 


tin-fold', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. fold (1), 
v.] To release from a fold or pen : as, To un- 
fold sheep. 

tin-fold', v.t. &i. [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 

fold (2), v.] 

A. Transitive: * 

1. To open tha folds of ; to spread out ; to 
expand. 

" Bee her bright robes the butterfly unfold.* 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L A 

8. To lay open to view or contemplation ; 
to discover, to reveal ; to make knowo tha 
detaila of ; to disclose. 

“ But let that pass— to none be told 
Our oath ; the rest let time unfold." 

Byron : Bride of Abydot, L IX 

• 3. To show ; to cause or allow to be seen ; 
to display. 

M [Lightning] that In a spleen unfolds both heaven 
and earth." 

Shakesp, : Midsummer Night's Dream, L. 1. 

• 4. To explain. 

* What riddle’s this f unfold yourself, dear Robin,” 
Ben Jonvon : Sad Shepherd, ii. 2, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To open gradually ; to be expanded. 

“ The gates, unfolding, pour forth all their tmlu." 

Pope.- Homer; Iliad ii. 978. 

2. To become disclosed or developed; to 
develop Itself 

" I see thy beauty gradually unfold 

Tennyson : Eleanor*, 70. 

tin fold'-er, f. [Eng. unfold (2); -tr.] One 
wbo or that which unfolds. 


tin-fold'-lng, a. [Unfold (2), r.] The act 
of revealing or disclosing ; disclosure. 


“ To my unfolding lend a gracious ear” 

Shakesp, : Othello, 


L a. 


• tin-fold -rSsse, a. [Eog. unfolder ; -ess.] 
A female who unfolds or discloses. 


"The unfold r-%** of treacherle, Ac." — Holinshtd : 
Descript. Ireland, [Ep.) 


tin ftil' lowed, a. [Pref. un - (IX and Eng. 
followed.] Not followed; unattended, unac- 
companied. 

“ Fow’rle**, unfoUosdd : scarcely men can spare 
The necessary rites to set the* out." 

Daniel : MusophUus. 

* tin-fool', • un-foole, v.t. TPref. un- (2), and 
Eng. fool.] To restore from folly or from tha 
•tate of one fooled or beguiled ; to make satis- 


• tin-for^-od-l^, adv. [Eng. unforced ; -ty.] 
In an unforced manner; without forco or 
straining. 

“This may unforcedly admit of the former Inler- 
pretation .*— Sandy t: Ovid; Metamorphoses xiiL 

(Note.) 

• un-for9 -I-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
forcible.] Not forcible ; wanting force or 
strength. 

•'They are not In the other altogether unforclWe." 
— Hooker : Eerie*. Politie. 

t un-ford'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fordable.] Not fordable ; incapable of being 
forded. 

“An vnfordabltt stream of eloquence.”— Whits t 
dns. to Vanity of Dogmatism. 

• un-ford'-tid, • un-foord-ed, a. [Pret un - 
(1) ; Eng. ford , a., and suff. -6ih] Not forded ; 
not having a ford ; un fordable. 

“ Unruly tor reals and un forded atrwms.” 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia iiL, *96. 

• tin-fo re-bod -Ing, a. [Pref. un-, and Eng. 
foreboding.] Not foreboding ; not foretelling 
the futnre ; giving no omen. 

M Unnumber’d hjrde glide through th* aerial way. 
Vagrants ol air, au« unforeboding stray." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey 11 SIX 

• tin-fore-kno w'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un-( 1), 
and Eng. foreknowable.] Not capable of beiDg 
foreknown. 

un-fo re-known’, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eog. 
foreknown.] Not previously known ; unfore- 
seen. 

" It had no leas proved certain, un/oryObtovru.” 

Milton : P. U, IiL 119. 

• tin-fore-see', v.t. (Pret un- (1), and Eog. 
foresee.] Not to foresee ; to hsve no previous 
view or foresight ot 

“ The Lord keeper did not unforrsee how far this 
cord might be drawn,"— Hacket : Life of Williams, L 
17L 

• tin-fore-sce'-a-ble, a. [Pret «ti-( 1) ; Eng. 
foresee , and -ablei] Not capable of being fore- 
seen. 

" By such unlikely and unforseoablm waya *— South : 
Sermons, voL v., ser. X 

tin-foro-sce'-ing, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
foreseeing.] Not foreseeing, not prescient. 

* Lad with an unforseeing greedy mind." 

Daniel : Civil ifars. vl 


tin-fore-seen', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Enf. 

/orese«».] Not foreseen, not foreknown. 

“ Of the greater i Art of these meaus he was Bjjeedlly 
deprlVbd hy a succession of unforeseen calamities."— 
Macaulay .’ Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

The unforeseen : That which la not fore- 
8eeo or expected. 

• tin-fore '-skinned, o. [Pret itn-(l); Eng. 
foreskin, and suff. -ed.] Not foreskinned ; cir* 
cumcised. ( Special coinage.) 

•* Wou hy a PbUletlne from the unfortskinn’d race." 

Milton: Samson Agonitles. 1,100. 

• tin-fore-thought' (ought as at), a- [Pret 
«n- (1), and Eng. forethought, a.] Not thought 
or conceived before. 

'* This unforethought on accident oonfouuds 
All their designs, au4 frustrates all their grounds ** 
Daniel : Civil Wars, tak. vlL 

tin-fore-told', o. [Pref. im- (l), and Eng. 
fbretold.] Not foretold, not predicted. 

un-fore- warned', a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. forewarned .] Not forewarned ; not 

warned beforehand ; without previous warn- 
ing. 

“ Whenoe, all unforemm'd. 

The household lost their ho{<e and soul s delight” 
Wordsteorth: Excursion, hk. vll. 

tin-for'-fett-tid, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
forfeited.] Not forfeited, not lost ; maintained, 
kept. 

“To keep obliged faith unforf cited." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 1L X 

tin-for-gSt'-ful, a. [Pret «n-(l), and Eng. 
forgetful.] Not forgetful. 

• un-for-get -ta ble, a. [Pret «n- 0), and 
Eng. forgettable.] Incapable of being for- 
gotten. 

" He describes the homeslckoem eudored at his first 
school as unforgettable."— Atheneeum, Oct 4. 1884. 

t tin - for - give - a - ble, • un-for-gfv'-a- 
hle, a. [Pref. «n- (1), and Eng. forgiveabCt.) 
Incapable of being forgiven ; un;>ardonabU. 

“ Favouritism lo the distribution of the dishes la 
au unforgivable offenc ef— Daily Telegraph, June St 
1886. 

un-for-gfv'-fn, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
forgiven.] Not forgiven, not pardoned; un- 
pardoned. 

• un-for-giv'-cr, s. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
forgiver.] Ona who will not pardon or forgive ; 
cn implacable person. 

“ I hope these unforgivers . . . were always good, 
dutiful, passive obildreu to their parents.”— Hichard- 
ton: Clarissa, vll. 26. 

tin-for-giv'-fng, a. [Pret un- (IX ®nd Eng. 

forgiving.] Not forgiviog ; not disposed or 
ready to forgive or overlook offences. 

“ Even though unforgiving, never 
'Oaiust thee shall my heart rebel.” 

Byron .* Fare Thee WtU, 

•tin-for-giv'-ing-ness, s. [Eng. unfa, 
giving ; -««*.] Tha quality or state of being 
unforgiving. ( Richardson : Clarissa t vll. 287.) 

un-for-gSf-t^n, •tiu-for-gStf, a. [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. forgotten, forgot,] 

1, Not forgotten ; not lost to memory. 

“The thaukful rememhnuioe of so greet a benefit re- 
ceived, shall for ever remain unforg<jttvn.~—Knollss : 
History if the Turk*. 

2. Not overlooked or neglected. 

• tin- form', v.t . [Pret un- (2), and Eng. form.i 
To destroy, to unmake ; to decompose or re- 
solve into parts. 

• tin-form'-al, a. [Pref. un- (1% and Eng. 
formal. J Not formal ; informal. 

• tin-form'-al-ized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. formalized .) Not made formal ; unre- 
duced to forms. 

** UnformalUed by scruple*.’— C. Brvnti : V lUette, 
ch. xlx. 

tin-formed', a. [Pref. un- (I), snd Eog. 
formed ,] Not formed ; not fashioned or 

moulded Into regular shape ; uncreated. 

“Into tb* dawn, which lighted not tb® yet 
(Inform'd forefather of man kind.” 

Byron : Heaven A Earth, L X 

unformed-stars, s. pi. 

Astron. : Stars which, owing to the Isolated 

S »sition which they occupy, are not grouped 
to any constellation. Called al»o Informed 
and Sporadic stars. 

tin-for-sak-en, #. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
forsaken.] Not forsaken ; not deserted. 

“81ns continued in or unforsaken."— Hammond t 
Fundamentals 
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dn-for'-tl-fied, *un-for-ti-fyed, a. 

[Pref. tm-(l), and Eng. fortified.) 

1 Lit. : Not fortified ; not secured or pro- 
tected by walls or fortifications ; defenceless. 
“Ponring down upoo your u nfortified frontier* a 
fierce and Irresistible cavalry.”— Burke ; Speech on 
Cone, vith America. (1776.) 

2. Fig- - Not strengthened agaioet atUcks ; 
weak, exposed, defenceless. 

“A heart unfortified. a mind impetient" 

Shakesp. : Hamlet , L % 

• un-iTor'-tu-na-c$r, s. [Eng. unfortunate) ; 
-q/.] The ‘quality or state of being unfortu- 
nate ; ill- fortune, misfortune. 

" The unfortunocies of his reign.**— Beylin : Life of 
Laud , p» 491. 

tin-for'-tu-nate, a, & s, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. fortunate.) 

A, As adj. : Not fortunate ; not successful ; 
unlucky, unhappy. 

••William, on the other hand, continued to place 
entire confidence ia hit unfortunate lieutenant. — 
Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. xiii. 

B. As subst. : One who ia unfortunate ; 
specif., applied to a woman who has lapsed 
from virtue ; a prostitute. 

“ Hoplog I might eee tome unfortunate cast heraeif 
from the Bridge of Sighs."— Matlock : X** Republic. 
bk. iii., ch. ih 

tin-for-tu-nate-lft adv. [Eng. unfortu- 
nate ; -ly.) ln’an unfortunate manner; un- 
luckily, unhappily ; by ill-fortune. 

•• And ia her haste wq/'orfwrialWy spies 
The foul boar's conquest on her fair delight. 

Shakesp. : Venue A Adorn t, 1,029. 

tin-for-tu-nate-nSss, s. [Eng. unfortu- 
nate; -n«M] The quality or atate of being 
unfortunate ; ill-fortune, ill-luck, misfortune. 

»• go uafortanately. that It doth appall tbelr minds, 
though they had leisure : aad so mischievously that 
it doth exceed both the suddenness and unfortunate, 
nett of It."— Sidney t Arcadia, hk. T. 

tin-ftis'-sll-ized, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
fossilized. ] Not fossilized ; not having under- 
goes the process of fossilization. 

tin-ftfs'-tered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

fostered.) 

1. Not fostered ; not nourished. 

2. Not countenanced by favour; not pa- 
tronized : as, a acheiue unfostered. 

tin-fought' (ought aa at), a. [Pref. un- OX 

and Eng. fought.) Not fought 

"They used sach diligeace ia taking the passages, 
that it was not possible they should escape unfought 
with.’- Knolles : Hitt, of the Turku 

tin-foilled', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. fouled.) 
Not fouled ; not polluted ; not corrupted ; 
pure. 

M The bamoar and tnalclea are purely transparent, 
to let in light u rfauled aad unsophisticated by any 
tincture."— Jtfore; Antidote against Atheism, bk, IL, 
ch. xiL 

tin-found’, a. [Pref. un- (1). aud Eng. found, 
n.] Not found ; not met with ; not discovered 
or invented. 

” flo easy it seemed . . . 
Which yet unfound moet would have thought 
Impossible." Milton : P. L., vi. MO. 

tin-fotind'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
founded.) 

1. Lit. : Not founded ; not built or esta- 
blished. 

M With ioaely steps to tread 
Th* unfounded deep." Milton : P. L.. ii. £29. 

2. Fig. : Having no foundation, basla, or 
ground; baseless, groundless, Idle. 

“After loqalry, was admitted even hy his prose- 
cutor*, to be unfounded."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

ch. T. 

* tinfotind'-Sd-l^, adv. [Eng. unfounded ; 
-ly.) In an unfounded manner; without any 
foundation, ground, or basis. 

* tin-frtic'-tured, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fractured.] Not fractured or broken. 

** IU boge hnlk lie* unfractured."— Defoe: Tour 
through Great Britain, t HQ. 

* tin- fr am -a-ble, * tin-frame'-a-ble, a. 

(Pref. un- (1), and Eng. framable.] Not 
capable of being framed or moulded. 

"Thslr disposition so enframeable vnto societies 
wherein they live.*’— Hooker : Ecclae. Politic, bk. L, 

* tin fram'-a-blenSss, * un-frame'-a- 
ble-nSss, i. [Eng. unfmmable ; -ness.) The 
quality or atate of being nnframable. 

" The unframeableness of our nature to the doing 
of anything that is good."— Bp. Sanderson, in Ktiox: 
Christian Philos. 


"tin -frame', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
frame.) To destroy the frame of; to taka 
apart ; to undo. 

•* There can be no aew emergent in convenience that 
may urframe his resolutions?’— >Soiif h : Bermans, voL 
xi. ser. la 

•tin-framed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
framed.) Not framed ; not formed ; not 
fashioned ; not moulded. 

••He founneth St fashionetb the rude and enframed 
witte with certain principles."— Udal : John vi. 

tin-frtin'^hised, a. [Pref. un- (3), and Eng. 
franchised.) *Not franchised ; not enfran- 
chised ; disfranchised, unenfranchised. 

* un-frtin'-gl-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. frangible.) Not frangible ; not break- 
able. 

“ He remaining there, sad being whole and impas- 
sible, and u refrangible."— Bp. Taylor; Qfthe Real Pre- 
tence, { ll. 

■ tin-fr&nk'-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
frank , and auff. -able.) Incapable of being 
franked or aent by public conveyance free of 
expense. 

“Yourpeaclls . . . are of an unfrankable shape and 
texture.’— .Sour toy : Loiters, iii. 106. 

* tin-fra-ter'-nal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. fraternal.] Not fraternal ; not becoming 
a brother. 

* tin-fra-ter'-nal -ly, adv. [Eng. unfratrr- 
nal ; -ly.) Not 'in a fraternal manner; not 
like a brother. 

“ A medics! mao . . . observed unfratemalty sad 
ungrammatically at the same time : * My brother 
preaches and I practises.' "—Daily Chronicle, Jau. S, 
1888. 

* tin'- fraught ( gh silent), a. [Pref. un- (1). 
and Eng. fraught.) Not fraught ; not loaded 
or burdened ; freed from load or burden. 

“Then thou dear swain, thy heavenly load u nfraught." 

P. Fletcher ; Purple Island, vi. 

tin -free', tin-freed', a. [Pref. un - (1). 

Eng. free, freed.) Not freed ; not aet free. 

“ Shall beau toons Helen still remain u n freed /" 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad if. SIS. 

* tin-freeze', * un-friese, r.i. [Pref. un- 
(2), and Eng. freeze.) To thaw. 

“ Love’s fiery dart 

Could never unfriese the frost of her chast* hart. 

V Hudson; Judith, tv. 196. 

* tin-fre'-qn$n-otf, s. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng .frequency.) Infrequency. 

“To which I have said some things already, when I 
accounted for the unfrequency of apparitions. -Glan- 
will : Essay 6, 

un-fre'-quent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
frequent.) Not frequent; infrequent, rare, 
uncommon. 

*• This is the good man’s aot u nfrequent pea*.’’ 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. v. 

■ tin-frS-qnSnt', v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
frequent , v.] Not to frequent ; to cease to fre- 
quent. 

•• They quit their thefts, and un frequent the fleide." 

Philip*: Cider, bk. L 

tin-frS-qtl&nt'-ed, a. [pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
frequented.) Not frequented ; aeldom resorted 
to by human beings. 

*• I sold my soldier’s clothes, bonght worse, and, ia 
order not to be overtaken, took tho meet unfrequented 
roads possible.” — Goldsmith : Essays, No. 6. 

un-fre'-qucnt~l$r, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 

* Eng frequently.) Not frequently ; rarely, 
seldom. 

“ Not unfrequently, by some very disagreeable pecu- 
liarity.’— Cofun : On the Passions, pt. i., ch. iL 

* tin-fret', v.t. [Pref. un- (1)» and Eng. fret, 

v.J To smooth out, to relax. 

“ Until the Lord unfret his angry brows." 

Greene : Looking-Glass fur London, p. 129. 

• tin-frett'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
fretted.) Not frettted ; not worn or rubbed. 

“At night again he found the paper u n fretted." 
Holinshed: Chronicles of Ireland (an. 1682). 

• tin-fH'-ar-ble, o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
friable.) * Not friable; incapable of being 
crumbled or pulverised. 

“The elastic nod u nfriable nature of cartilage.* 
—Paley .* Natural Theology, ch. vUL 

* tin'-friSnd, * tm-frend, s. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. friend.) One who ie not a friend ; 
do enemy. 

“ Put in yr helds be the King’s Matle* unfrends 
—Lodge: [Uu*. of Bril. Hist,; Han. rill.. No. 20. 

■ tin - friend' - Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 


friend , and auff. -ed%] Without a friend of 
friends ; unbefriended. 

“ And esn ye thus unfriended leave me, 

Ye Muses I * Wordsworth i Idiot Boy. 

un-frignd'-li-ness, S. [Eng. unfriendly; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
friendly ; want of friendly feeling or kindness. 

“ Slight lostauces of neglect or unfriendliness.” — 
Seeker • Sermons, voL lit, ser. iv. 

un-friend'-ly, ■ un-frende-ly, a. & adv. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng .friendly.) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not kind or benevolent; not friendly; 
ill-dispoaed. 

“Godoiphia, who was knowa not to be unfriendly 
to his old master, uttered a few words which were deci- 
sive.'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

2. Not favourable or kindly; unfavourable. 

“ Let it be understood that those laws and liberties 

were not regarded hy bis master with an unfriendly 
eye."— Macaulay : Hist Eng., ch. vL 

3. Foreign, strange. 

“ They left their bones beneath unfriendly skies." 

Cotoper; Expostulation, 624. 

B. As adv. : In an uofriendly manner ; not 
like a friend. 

•• Nothing surely that looks unfriendly upon truth, 
oris blamenble, in it.”— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, 
i vL 

* un-friend -ship, * un-fr end-shyp, s. 

[Pref. un- (1), ai ’d Eng. friendship.) Want oi 
absence of friendship ; unfriendllneaa, ill- 
feeling. 

“ Even so a Christian, if he assay* to have freadshyp 
agayuo with the woride, deeth utterly receaue w«- 
fretutshyp with God, who hath no coucord with th* 
world, ’—Udal : James, ch. iv. 

* tin-frlght'-2d (gh Bilcnt), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. frighted.) Not frightened ; uu- 
frightened. 

“ But they unfrighted pass, thoogb many a privle 
Spake to them louder thau the oxc in Li vie.” 

Ben Jonson : Epigrams, bk. iv. 

> tin-fright'-ftil (gh silent), a. [Pref. uu- (1), 
and Eng. frightful.) Not frightful; not terri- 
fying or repulBive. 

“ Not unfrightful It must have been."— Carlyle : 
French Rev., pt. L, bk. vii., ch. iv. 

tin-frtick', v.t. • [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. frock.) 
To take the frock from ; to divest or deprive 
of a frock ; hence, to deprive of or reduce 
from the character and privileges of & prieat. 

“ Another of her bishops she [Queen Elizabeth! 
threatened with aa oath to ut\frock.”—Bp. Hurd: 
Moral A Political Dialogues. 

tin-frozen, # tin-froze', a. [Fret un- (1), 
and Eng. frozen.) Not frozen, not congealed. 

•• The unfroze water* marveiloasly stood,’’ 

J. Philip* : BU nheim. 

* tin-frtict'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Lat* 
fructus == fruit.] Having no fruit ; unfruitful. 

* un - frncte - full, a. [Unfbucted.] Un- 
fruitful. 

“ Ashamed to have a dee with the unfructefuH 
works of dnrkoe*se.''— : Ephe s. v. 

tin-fruit - ful, * un-frute - fall, * un- 
frutte-fal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
fruitful.) 

1. Not fruitful ; not producing fruit; barren ; 
as an unfruitful vine. 

2. Not producing offspring ; not prolific ; 
barren : aa, an unfruitful woman. 

3. Unproductive, barren, sterilo. 

“ Lay down some general rules for the knowing of 
fruitful and unfruitful soils."— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

4. Not productive of good. 

*• Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of 
dark n ess. ”—Ephes V. U. 

5. Not bringing about any result ; barren 
Of rcaulta ; vain, fruitless, uaeleBa. 

“ To laugh or weep at sin might idly show 
Un heedful passion or unfruitful woe." 

Pope : Bat. 8. 

un-frtiit'-ful-Ijh adv. [Eng. unfruitful ; -ly.) 
In an unfruitful manner ; fruitlessly, use- 
lessly, un productively ; to no purpose. 

*• I had retherdo anything thau wear out time so 
unfruUfully."— Ben Jonson : Silent Woman, v. L 

tin-frtiit'-ful-ness, *. [Eng. unfruitful; 
-ness. ) The quality or Btate of being unfruit- 
ful ; barrenness, unproductiveness, In fecun- 
dity, sterility. 

’* The natornl breach e* were not spared, because of 
their un fruitfulness.’’—' Gilpin : Illustrations by St. 
Paul, voL iv. 

* tin-fruit'-ouB, •un-fruyt-ouse,a. [Pref. 
un- (1) ; Eng. fruit ; and anff. -pus.) Unfruitful. 

*• Nyle ye corny no lo u nfruytouse worlds of dark, 
n ess Is. "— Wy cliff* : Ephes. v. IX. 
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unfrustrable— unghostly 


• tin-frtis'-tra-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. fruslruble.) Not fruatrable; incai>able 
of being frustrated. 

" Au Irresistible, or, what the schoolmen hare called, 
ao unfrus'rable po unf — Bp. Law; Charge to the 
Clergy, 18*2. 

• tin-fa -Slled, a. [Pref. tin-(l); En g.fuel, 
and auff. -erf.] Not anpplied or fed with fueL 

** Blaring unfueHed from the floor of rock 
Ten tuagic flames arose." 

Southey: Thalaba, U. 

tin-ful-filled', a. [Prefc un- (1), and Eng. 
fulfilled.] Not fulfilled ; not accomplished. 

" To the eutont that be woald leaue no one poynt 
of humllitle or of righteousness unf t g filled.’'— Udal : 
Luke iii. 

• tin-full', <r. [Pref. ti n- (1). and Eng. full.] 
Not full or complete ; Imperfect. 

" Th‘ unfull harmony 
Of uneven hamoirn beating diversely." 

Sylvester: Handie^rafts, Wll 

•tin-fumed', a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 
fumed.) 

1. Not fumigated. 

2. Not extracted or drawn forth hr fumiga- 
tion; undistilled. 

“ Then straws the ground 
With rose and odour from the eh rub un fum'd.* 

Mi/ton: P. L, v. 349. 

im-fund'-£d, a. [Pret un- OX and Eng. 
fuiuled.) Not funded ; baying no permanent 
funds for the payment of its interest. 

"The unfunded debt (of a country] is often nailed 
th» flootiog debt, and constitutes in fact ti* real debt 
of the nation. It arises from arrears in tbs Govern- 
ment sooooata, from exchequer bills, and treasury 
bills, upon which money has been raised, and which 
are supposed to be paid out of the supplies of the year 
following their issue. It is thus distinguished from 
the funded debt, which is in reality do debt at all, 
since it Is already paid by means of an mmuneut to 
grant the holders of it an annuity, either in per. 
jotuit^or^for a term of >wus/— EithcU: CounUvg- 

tin-furl', v.L & %. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
furl, v.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To loose from a ftirled atate ; to open or 
spread out to tha wind. (Said especially of 
the sails of a ahlp, a flag, or the like.) 

** The freshening breeas of sts unfurled that banner's 
inaasy fold." Macaulay: Armada. 

1 2. To expose to Tie w ; to disclose, to display. 

“ The red right arm of Jove 
With all bis terrors tbeie unfurYd." 

Byron: Translation from Borneo. 

B, Intrans. : To be spread out or expanded ; 
to open to tha wind. * 

“ As marks bis eye the sea boy on the mast 
The anchors rise, the asils unfurling fast." 

Byron: Corsair , L 18. 

tin-fur'-nlsh, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
furnish , v.J To strip of furniture; to strip 
generally ; to divest, to deprive. 

” Bring me to consider that, which may 
Unfumlsh ine of reason. “ 

ShakajK : Winter's Tale. t. 1. 

tin - fur'-nlsh ed, a. [Pref, un~ (1), and Eng. 
fumUhed.) 

1. Nut furnished; not provided with fur- 
niture. 

" 1 live in the corner of a vast house."— 

2. Unsupplled with wbat la necessary ; un- 
provided, unequipped. 

“Thou shall not go 
Unfurmiskd and unfriended too." 

Beavmx. t Plot. : tspanisk Curat*, It. L 

3. Un stocked, empty. 

“ Her treasury waa empty : her arsenals were ws 
furnished.'— Macaulay: /list Eng., ch. XX. 

tin-fur^ -rowed, a, [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
furrowed.] 

1. Not farrowed ; Dot ent or formed Into 
furrows, drills, or ridges. 

** The an seeded and unfurrmced son.*’ 

Cowper: Earner ; Odyssey lx. 

2. Smooth, nnruffled. 

“ The sliding creep nf the unfurrowed tide upon the 
beach.*— Daily Telegraph, Jan. SO, 18*. 

tin-fu$ed', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. fused.) 
Not fused, nut melted. 

* tin-fdjgi'-I-ble, a. [Pref, tin- OX and Eng. 
fusible.) Not fuatble. 

•tin -gain 7 , - un-gayne, • nn-gein, a. 

[A. 8. un- = not, and lcel, gegn — ready, ser- 
viceable, convenient; 6gegn — ungainly, un- 
gentle.) Ungainly, awkward, clumsy. 

“HU person was as heavy and ungain, as his wil 
was alert and snrightl f."— Grainger : Of Sir P. Pem- 
berton : Biographical History, 


• tin-gain’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
gainahle.) Nut gainabla ; not capabla of being 
gained or won. 

“ The better protected yoor peace will be from the 
ungoinable enemies of each extreme"— Dr. Pierce : 
Sermon on the TPh qf May, p, 84. ( 1661 .) 

tin-gained', a. [Pref. un- OX *nd Eng. 
gained,] Not yet gained, or won. 

“ Wen prize the thing ungoln d more than it is.* 
Shakesp. : Troilue tt Croesi da, L *. 

• tin-galn'-ful, a. [Pref. tin- OX and Eng. 
gainful.) Nut gainful; not producing gain ; 
unprofitable. 

_ " Thou dost spend 

In an ungatnful art thy dearest days.* 

Daniel : MusophUus. 

" un-galn'-ful-ly, ado. [Eng. ungainful; 
•ly.) Not gainfully; unprofltabiy. 

tin-galn'-li-ntiss, s. [Eng. ungainly (2); 
-n«s.] The quality or state of being ungainly ; 
awkwardness, clumsiness. 

• tin - gain' - ly (IX a- I Pref. tin- 0) I Eng. 
gain, and suff. dy.) Unprofitable. 

Mlinslng their knowledge to uttgolnly ends, as 
either ambition, superstition, ar for satisfying their 
curiosity .*— Hammond : Works. Iv. 6 M. 

tin-galn'-ly (2), a. & adv. [Eng. ungain; -ly.) 
A. As adj. : Not galuly ; clumsy, awkward, 
uncouth. 

“ He was rude and ungainly in hia movements, un- 
like all respectable citizens In bis habits."— Loess ; 
HisL PhiioL, t 128. 

• B. At adv. : Awkwardly, clumsily, un- 
coutlily. 

“ Why dost then stare sod look so ungainly /" 

Vcmhurgh : Confederacy, L L 

• un-galn-sal d' (ai aa SX a * [Pref. tin- OX 
and Eng. gainsaid.) Not gainsaid, contra- 
dicted, or denied. 

“ TTi« pop* may as well boast bis vngatmaU, autho- 
rity- —MiUtm: Anion, on Demons. Defence. | i. 

tin-gal-lxlnt, o. [Pref. tin- OX Eng. 
gallant.) Not gallant ; not courteous to ladies. 

• un-galled', a. [Pref, tin- OX Eng. gaUed.) 

Unhurt, unwounded. 

“ ,et vtrlcken deer go weep. 

The hart ungalled play." 

Akakeop, : Hamlet. UL J. 

• tin-gar'-mSnt-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1X and 
Eng. garmented.) Unclothed, naked. 

“ Bound her limb* msgarmontedf 

Southey : Joan qf Are, l». 

• un-gar'-nlshed, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. garnished.) Notgwmished, not furnished, 
not adorned. 

" A plain, ungamlsh'd present as • thank-offering 
to iheeu’—MiUo* : A mm. on Demons. Defonco, | 4. 

un-gtir'-rf-§oned, a. [Pref. un- OX **<* 
Eng. garrisoned.) Not garrisoned ; without a 
garrieon or garrisons. 

"It was Smpoesiblo to lasve these places smear, 
risonod. Macaulay : Hist. A«p„ ch. lx. 

tin-gar'-tered, a. [Pret un- OX and Eng. 
gartered.) Not gartered; not invested or 
secured with a garter. 

“When yon chid si Blr Proten* for going «cn- 
gartered. '—StuikMp. : Two Gentlemen, IL 1 . 

tin-gtitli'-ered, o. [Pret tin- OX and Eng. 
gathered .) Not gathered, not collected, not 
picked. 

•* Beside tbs ungathered rice he lay.* 

Longfellow : Blase's Dream. 

• tin-gauged', a. [Pref. tin- OX Eng. 
gauged.) Not gauged ; not measured or cal- 
culated. (Young: Night Thoughts, vliL 671.) 

• tin-gear', v.L [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng, gear.) 
To strip of gear ; to throw oat of gear. 

• im-gSld', «. [ A.8. un- ss not, and geld a 
payment.] 

Feudal Law : A person 00 far out of the 

S rotection of the law that. If he were mur- 
ered, no geld or fin 0 chould be paid or com- 
position mads by hie murderer. ( Cowell ) 

* tin-fcSn'-er-alled, a. [Pref. un - (2) ; Eng. 
General, a., and antr. -ed,] Mada not general ; 
localized. (Special coinage.) 

“These persons ui»y be ungeneraTd, and Impaled 
10 their psrticolor ooun tie*. “—Puller : Worthies: 
General. 

• tin-^Sn'-er-at-^d, a. [Pref. an- OX 

Eng. generated.) Not generated ; not brought 
Into being. 

“ Mill Ions of tools mmt have been un generated,. 
«nd hav* had no being.*— Raleigh: Hist. World, bk. L, 
ch. Iv. 


un-g^n’-cr-ous, a. [Pref. tin- (I), and Eng. 
generous.) Not generous ; not liberal or noble 
in inind or sentiment; illiberal, Ignoble, un 
kind. 

“ Honour and shams th* ungen roue thought recti!/ 
Pope : Homer .• Iliad xxlL UK. 

iin-gen'-er-ous-l^, adv. [Eng. ungenerous ; 
-ly.) In an ungenerous manner; illiberally 
uukindly. 

un-gen'-I-al, a. [Pref. tin. (l). and Eng. 
genial.) Not geulal ; not favourable to growth 
or nature. 

“ r n genial blasts attending, cur! the stream/ 
Cotcper ; Table Talk, IIS- 

% un-gen'-i-tured, o. [Pref. tin. (l) ; Eng. 
genitur(t); -ed.) Wanting llie power of pro- 
pagation ; wanting genitals ; lini>oteiit. 

“ This ungenitured sgent/ 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, UL *. 

un-gSn-teel', a, [Pret tin- (1), and Eng. 
genletl.) Not genteel; not polite; rude. 
(Said of persona or things.) 

. *’,?T b ® coold l lv * * 1th the epithet of ungen- 

test/ —£hom: Essays S<\ 76. 

un-^en-teer-ly, adv. [Erg. ungenteel; -?y.] 
Not genteelly ; ImpoUtely, uucivilly, rudely. 

un-gen'-tle, • nn-gen-till, a. [Pret tin-, 
(1), and Eng. gentle, a.) 

• 1, Not of nobla birth or descent ; ignoble. 

“For mm# tnnn hath great richeeee, but he la 
oehomed of bis ungen: til Uw.~— Chaucer; Boecius. 

2. Not gentle ; hareh, rude, nnklnd, rough. 

“It was indeed til suited, ia mors ways than out, to 
his Ungentle nature ."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng^ob. tIIL 

• tin-^Sn'-tle-man, r.L [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng, gentleman.) To deprive of the charac- 
teristics of a gentleman : to render rude and 
clownish. 

** Homs-breedin* will ungenHenusn him.”— Gentle- 
man Instructed, p. Mi. 

tin-^en’-tlo-maa-like, a. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. gentlemanlike.) Not gentlemanlike ; 
not becoming a gentleman ; nngentlemauly 

“Coarse and ungentlemanlii* teima.* — Macaulay . 
Hist. Eng ^ ch. xxiii. 

tin-gcn -tle-man-H-ncss, ». [Eng. tm- 
gentlemanly ; 1 a’ne quality or state of 

being ungentlemanly ; the absence of gentle- 
manliness. 

tin-g£n'-tle-inan-l^, a. & adv. [Pref. ti*- 

(1)» ®Bd Eng. gentlemanly.) 

A* At odj. : Not gentlemanly ; not becom- 
ing a gentleman ; low, vulgar, coarse. 

“The demeanour of three under Waller was much 
more ungentlemanly sud barbarous.* — t o rend a. 

• B. As adv. : In «n nngentlemanfy manner; 
not as a gentleman. 

.."To defmud and couaen them ungentlemanty of 
their parents love, which 1* ths greatest and fairest 
portion of their inheritance.' 1 — />. Holland t Plutarch, 
p. 148. 

un-£en'-tle-n£ss, • un-gen-tU-nesae, a 

[Eng. ungentle ; -tuas.] 

1. Ths quality or atate of belr.g nngentlt ; 
rudeness ; coarseness of behaviour. 

2. Harshness, rudeness, unklndnesa. 

“ Yonth, you have dooa roa much mnaentleness. 

To show the letter that l writ yon/ 

tihok sp. t As You Like It. *. 1 

tin~£2n'-tiy, adv. [Pref. un- (IX Eng 
7 «n^y.] Not gently; rudely, h&rehly, nn- 

“ But even as thew nugentt* and without de-ert 
onnrgod her, ao she IJfnryi omitted so fully to ai,. or 
It as the cause required/— Sirypo . Ecdes. Mem. t Edrs 
17. (an. 1M9J. 

• tin-ge o-mSt'-rlo-al, a. [Pref. tin- OX 

and Eng. geometrical ) N ot geometrical ; uoi 
In accordance with tha ralea nf geometry. 

“Alt the attempts before Kir laane ftewtou to 
explain tha regular appearaacea of nature wtrs u» 
geo metric a 1 / — t hey ns, 

*im-g<St', v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. get.) 
To cause to be unl>egotten. 

“ ni disow or OQ. m disinherit you, HI unget you.’ 
—Sheridan ; The Biealt, 

• tin-ghost-1^ (h ailentX a. [Pref, un- QX 
and Eng. ghostly. ] 

1. Not aplrituaL 

“Compart, I wiya. thaws Joyful crylngea with the 
unghostly aoclamaciona*— C dal : Marks xL 

2. Not resembling or befitting a ghost ; sub- 
stantial. 

*’ Bereoled ... a meat ungh -w<7v-look ing pair of 
boots. ‘—Daily Telegraph, Jau. 24, 1884. 


tate, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or, wore, W9U, work, who, son ; mnte, ctib, ciire, tjnite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, oe = 6 ; ey = a; qua lew. 
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tiigk'-war-Ite (w as v), f. [After Unghwar, 
or Unghvar, Hungary, where found ; autf. -ite 
(Afin.).] 

Min. : The same as Chlohopal (q.v.X 

fin-gift'-^ d, a. [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. gifted .] 

1. Not gifted ; not endowed with peculiar 
faculties or qualities. 

* 2. Without receiving a gift. 

*• Lest thou depart the coast 
UnvifttdL.'* Cowper : Uvnyrr ; Odyssey xv. 

•tin-g&d'-Sd, * Un-gflt', a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. gilded , gilt . ] Not gilded; not over- 
laid with gold. 

•• You, who each day cna theatres heboid. 

Ltko Nero’s palace, shining all withhold. 

Our mean u gilded stage will scorn. 

Dry den : ProL at Opening qf King s Bouse. (1874.) 

* tin - gilt', * un - gilt©, v. t . [Pref. tin- (2), 
and Eng. gilt. J To deprive of gilding. 

M Bycause thal there was none yll that did sngilte It.* 
—Golden Baht. (ProL) 

tin- ginned’, a. IPref. un- (1). and Eng. 
ginned.) Not treated in a gin. [Gin (i), r.l 

tin-gird', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. gird.] 
To loose or free from a girdle or band; to 
unbind; to divest of a girdle or what is 
girt on. 

“The man ungirded bis camels, and gave them 
straw and provender."— Genesis xxiv. 83. 


•tin -girt', * tm-gert, * un-gurt,*un- 
gyrde, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. girt.] Not 
bound with a girdle ; loose, ungirdecL 

•• Thy fall before the race was won. 

Thy sword ungirt ere set of sun. 

Scott: Lady qf the Lake , vL *2. 

• tin-give', v.t. & i. [Pref. utv- (2X and Eng. 
give. 1 

A. Trans, r To relax. 

He cotud not be thawed to unj 7 <w» anythlof of the 
ylgldoesee of LI* discipline.*'— Fuller: Bist. CamA 
rm’r.,vlL 2. 

B. fntrans. : To give way ; to relax. 

- That religion whioh Is rather suddenly perched 
up . . . doth commonly ungiee afterwarda. — Fuller < 
Church Bist* XL iL 40. 

• tin-giv'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
giving.] Not giving ; not bringing gifts. 

In rala at shrine* th‘ u nglHng suppliant stands ; 
This *tis to make a row with empty hand*. 

Dry den. {Todd.) 

tirig'-ka pti-ti, e. [Native name.) 

ZooL: Hyldbates o gills, the Agile Gibbon, a 
native of south-eastern Asis. - The head, 
shoulders, inside of the arms, forearms, legs, 
thighs, breast, and beilv of a deep coflee 
colour; the face bluish-black, the hind part 
of the head and back blond, the cheeka with 
arge white whiskers. 

• f>n-gltid'» a. [Pref. un- (IX Eng. glad.] 
Not gladdened ; sorrowful, sad. 

If thou my bouqo baste loye had. 

Whan thou an other aawe tmglad 
flhriue the tberof." Gower t C. A.. iL 

• tin-glaze*, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. glaze. ] 
To deprive of glazing or of glass. 

tin-glazed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. glazed.) 

1. Deprived of glass; not furnished with 
glass : as, on unglazed window. 

2. Not having glass windows. 

“ Oh, oow a low ruined white shed I discern, 

UntUed aod unglaad." Prior: Down-BaB. 

3. Not covered with glaze or vitreous 
matter : as, an unglazed vessel, 

•tin -gloomed', a. [Pref. «m- (1); Eng. 
gloom ; -ed.) Not darkened, overshadowed, 
cr made gloomy. 

“ With look ungloomed by guile." 

Green: The Spleen. 

• tin -glor'-l- fled, a. [Pref. un- (1)* &ncl 
Eng. glorified.) Not glorified ; not honoured 
with praise or adoration. 

“Yet unglorUied, f comprehend 
All. Id these mirrors, of thy ways and end.” 

Amn«. a Obscq. on Lord Barrington. 

• tin-glor'-T-fy, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
glorify.) To deprive of glory. (Watts: JUm- 
nanis of Time , § 31.) 

• tin-glor -I-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
glorious.] Not gloriooa ; inglorious, 

“lie hriiigeth ths preetls of hem unglorious.’— 
Wyctiffe: Job ill. 19. 

tin-glove', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. glove.] 
To take off the glove or gloves from. 

*• Unyloee your hand." 

Seaum. A PM.: Lover's Progress, 1L L 


tin-gloved', a. [In sense 1 from pref. un-(l), 
and Eng. gloved ; in sense 2 from unglove , v.) 

1, Not gloved ; having no gloves on. 

“He stood up. holding forth his hand ungloved.’— 
Bacon : Beta A tlantis. 

2. Having the gloves removed. 

tin-glue', v.t. [Pref. un - (2), end Eng. glue, v.) 
1. Lit. : To separate or loose, as anything 
that has been joined with glue or other tena- 
cious substance. 

“Small ratal relax and unglue the earth to give 
▼eot to luflamed atoms."— Ha rwy .’ On the Plague. 

*2. Fig.: To separate from any stroog or 
tenacious attachment. 

“My son, . . . unglue thyself from tha world."— 
Bp. Ball: Christ Mystical, f 24. 

tin-gltit'-tod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
glutted.) Not glutted; not satiated or satu- 
rated ; not cloyed. 

“ Beyd’s unglutted eye 
Would doom him svar dying— ne'er to die 1 

Byron: Corsair. iL A 

•tin-god', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. god.) 

1. To deprive of a god ; to cause to recognize 
no god ; to make atheistical or godless. 

•* Thus men ungodded may to places rise." 

Dryden : Bind A Panther, 111. 744 

2. To divest of the character of a god or 
divinity ; to deprive of the divine attributes 
or qualities, real or supposed ; to undeify. 

*• Oh, were we waken’d to this tyranny 
T ungod this child again, It could a ot be 
* I should love her.** Bonne : Loves Deity. 

• un-gode-ly, a. [Ungodly.] 

tin-gtfd'-like, a. [Pref. un- (1 ); Eng. god, and 
suit, -like.] Not like God, spec, in character. 

“ The other u.i godlike giant* of our poetry,"— Fort- 
nightly Review, xxrilL 4SL, 

tin-g6d'-tf-l$r, adv. [Eng. ungodly ; -ly.) In 
an ungodly manner; impiously, wickedly. 
“Tishotau ill essay of that godly fear, to ws lhat 
very gospel eo irreverently ana ungodlily. —Govern, 
meat of the Tongue. 

tin-gSd'-li-n^ss, • un-go d-ly-nes, a. 

[Eng. ungodly; -ness.] The quality or state 
of beiog ungodly ; impiety, wickedness. 

** How grossly do many of os oontradiot tbs plain 
1 1 of ths gospel by our ungodliness said worldly 


2. Not begotten. 

«• Who Is as free from touch or soil with her, 

As she from one ungot." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. L 


un-gdv'-em-a-'ble, a. 

Eng. governable.) 


[Pref. un- (1), and 


precepts _ . 

fusts l "—TiUotson. 

tin-g8d -l^, • un-go4-ly«» un ’ 

(IX and Eng. godly.) 

1. Not godly ; impious, wicked, unholy, 
ainful. (Said of persons or things.) 

** Ungodly deeds." Milton: Samson Agonist cm, 828. 

2. Polluted by wickedness. 

“ Let not the hours of this ungodly day 
Wear oat in peace." Bhakesp. : Bing John, 11L L 

* tin-go^d', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. good.) 
Not good ; wicked, ungodly. 

** The rice of them that ben vngood 
Is no repreefe vuto the good.’ , , 

Gower: C. A. (ProL) 

* tin-gnod-ly f a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
goodly.) Wicked, ungodly. 

** Whlcho tbyng my soone I the forbede. 

For it Is an vngoodly dede." Gower : C. A ^ ▼. 

tin-gored', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. gored.) 

1. Unwounded, unhurt. 

** 1 hare a voice and precedent of peace, 

To keep my muuw ungored." _ 

3haketp.: Bamlet, v. 3. 

2, Unatained with gore ; unblooded. 

“Helms of gold 
Ungored with blood." 

' /Sylvester : The Vocation, p. 288. 

•tin-gorged', o, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
gorged.) Not gorged, not filled, not sated. 

** The hell-hounds, a* ungorg'd with flesh and blood 
Pursue their prey, and seek their woo ted food. 

Dryden .' Theodors A Bonoria, 218. 

* tin-gor'-gti-otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
gorgeous .] Not gorgeous, not ahowy. 

“It sweeps along there In most ungorgeous pall."— 
Carlyle t French BevoL, pt. iL, bk. lv., eh. vuL 

* tin-g8s'-pel-Hke, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
gospel, and fluff. -Plflhs.] Not like the gospel ; 
not sanctioned by or according to the spirit 
of the gospel. 

“Carnal tyrsnny of an undue, unlawfuL and ut»- 
gospellikc Jurisdiction.” — Milton : Reason qf Churen 
Government, hk. 1L 

•tin-gtit*, * tin-g8t'-ten, a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. got, gotten.) 

1. Not got or gotten ; not gained or acquired, 
“ Nuree thyself in thine aorest, 

J udging ungotten thing* the best. 

Daniel : Cleopatra. (Chorus.) 


1. Not governable; incapable of being go- 
verned, rule 1, or managed ; refractory, unruly. 

“ The mea of Kerry reputed the fiercest and most 
ungovernable part of the aboriginal population. — 
Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. XvlL 

2, Licentious, wild, unbridled. 

••He desired riches with an ungovernable aad In- 
satiable desire."— J/aoaulay . Bist. Eng., ch. vL 

• tin-gOV'-ern-a-ble-nSss, s. [Eng. un- 
governable; -ness.) The quality or atate oi 
being ungovernable. 

tin-go V'-ern-a-bly, adv. [Eng. ungovern- 
able) ; -ly.) lii an ungovernable manner ; so 
as not to be capable of being governed or 
restrained. 

•‘ He had recently been turned out of office In a way 
which made him ungovernably ferocious. — Mao. 
aulay : Bist. Eng., ch. xix. 

tin-go v'-erned, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eag. 

governed.) 

1. Not governed ; haviog no government ; 
anarchical* 

“ The state Is green and ye l ungoverned.’ 

Hhakesp. .' Richard l/f., IL 1 

2. Not under control or restraint ; un- 
managed. 

-And .b.rt, or 

3. Not subject to lawa or prlnciplea ; un- 
restraiued, unbridled, licentious, wild. 

•• To «*«, uwo^n.'dJPP.ttta.-^ ^ >1T 

* iin-g(5wn', v.t. [Pref. un- (2X »n<l 
gown.) To take the gown off; to atrip of a 
gown ; to unfrock. 

tin -graced', o. [Pref. un- p), and Eng. 
graced.) Not graced; not favoured; uot 
adorned. 

•• Counc, wud by th..* 

tin-graje’-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), a &d Eng. 

graceful. J Not graceful ; wanting in grace or 
elegance ; clumsy, Inelegant, awkward. 

“Aped, with iguoraat and ungraceful affectation, 
the patriots of Athens and Rome.’ —Macaulay : Bist. 
Eng., oh. x. 

tin- grace'- ful-lfo adv. [Eng. ungraceful; 
-ly.] In an ungraceful manner; inelegantly, 
awkwardly. 

“Sit* ungracefully oo the oarrowed-sonl trw* 
scrlber.*— Steele t Spectator, No. 412. 

tin-gra^e'-ful-nSsS, a. [Eng. ungrateful; 

The quality or state of being ungrace- 
ful ; inelegance, awkwardness. 

“ The nngracef ulness of constralot and affectation." 
—Locke: Of Education, i «. 

tin - gra'- clous, *un-gra -douse, *un- 
gra-tlous, «. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. grac 

cious .) 

1. Wanting in grace; rude, unmannerly, 
brutal, coarse. 

“Ths gracious words were accompanied hy ungra- 
cious nets."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng., ch. vL 

* 2. Offensive, disagreeable. 

“Shew me no part* which are ungracious to th* 
sight, ns rvli pro-shortenings usually are.**— Dryden. 

* 3. Impious, wicked, ungodly. 

•• Bot, good my brother, 

I)o not, as some ungracious i«atore da" 

Shakesp. : Bamlet, L 8. 

* 4. Unacceptable ; not well received ; not 
In favour. 

“ Anything of grace towards the Irish rebels, wm as 
ungracious at Oxford as at Loo don."— Clarendon. • 
Civil War. 

tin-gra'-cious-l^, adv. [Eng. ungracious; 

-ly. J 

1, In an ungracious manner ; without kind- 
ness or affability. 

“He accepted graciously what he coaid cot but con- 
sider as ungraciously given."— Macaulay : Bist. Eng „ 
ch. xv. 

2. With disfavour. 

“Both Duudee and BAlcarra# swelled the crowd 
which thronged to greet the deliverer, and were oot 
ungraciously received."— Macaulay s Bist, Eng., 
ch. xilL 

* tin-gra'-cious-n8ss, i. [Eng. ungracious ; 
-ness.) The quality or atate of being ungra- 
cious. 

“ A slnfm hstred Is a state of ungraciousness with 
God.’’— Bp, Taylor: On Repentance, rh. r„ | a. 


boil, bo^; poilt. Jo%l; oat, S eU. chorus, S Uin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ?e n oph o n,e^ist. 
^ian. -tiao = sb»n. -tion. -sion = sbfin ; -pen. -jion = sfcun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die. &o. - b?l, d?i. 
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ungrammatical— an guilty 


tin-gram-mtit'-ie-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. grammatical .] Not grammatical ; not 
according to the rules of grammar. 

" Some [phrases] are ungrammatical, others eoarie.” 
-~Dryden: Troilus * Crtuida, (Fret) 

tin - gram - mat'- Ic-al-ly, adv. [Eng. un- 
grammatical; - ly .] In an ungrammatical 
manner ; contrary to the rnlea of grammar. 

” Expressed themselves ungrammatically wad vul- 
garly ou the commonest subjects.”— Knox : Winter 
Erenlngi, even, (i 


• un-grant-ed, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
granted. ] Not granted, given, or conceded. 

** This ungranted, ell rewards ere vein." 

Dryden ; ViTgU ; *£neid lx. 877. 

• tin'-grate, a. & a. [Pref. un- (1), and Lat. 

gratus = pleasing.] 

A. A$ adjective: 

1. Not agreeable; not pleasing ; displeasing. 

2. Ungrateful. 

B. At rubsL ; An ungrateful person ; an 
Ingrate. 


tingrato ful, * tin-grate-fu.il, a. [Pref. 

(1), and Eng. grateful . ] 

1. Not grateful ; not feeling thankful or 
ahowing gratitnda for kind offices done ; not 
making returns, or making ill-returns for 
kindness. 

* Ungrateful to God’s clemency." 

Scott : Rokeby, tv. *0. 

* 2. Unpleasing, disagreeable, unacceptable. 

" No ungrateful food.” Milton : P. L., T. 407. 

*3. Making no return for culture; aterile, 
unfruitful 


** Fruits, ungrateful to the planter’* csre." 

Pope : Essay on Man. li. 181, 

4. Giving no return or recompense ; offering 
no inducement. 

“To abate hla seal 

• For his ungrateful cause.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vl. 


fin- grate'- fill -ljf, adv. [Eng. ungrateful; 
-ly.) In ao ungrateful manner; without 
gratitude. 


" Onr deliverer had been ungratefully requited."— 
Macaulay : Mitt. Eng*, ch. xxr. 


tin- grate'- ful-ntiss, «. [Eng. ungrateful; 
-new.] 

1. The quality or aUte of being ungrateful ; 
Ingratitude. 

“ W Ithont the detestabl* stain of ungratefulness. m — 
Sidney. 

* 2. Disagreeableneas, ungraciousness. 

“ Considering the ungratefulness of tho message."— 
GlanwiU; Sermons. No, a 


tin-grfit'-I-fied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
gratified.) Not gratified ; not satisfied. 

** I should turn the* away ungrutijted 
For ail thy former kiuduess,’' 

Beaum. * Piet. : honest Man's Fortune. L 

• fin-grave' (IX a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
grave (2), v.) Not cut, carved, or graven. 

"Neither grave no ungrate of gold, ne of sulver." 

Piers Plowman, p. 70. 

* tin-grave' (2), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
grave, a.] Not grave or serious. 

"With ungrate gate to runne doe Him eompeUL* 
Davies : Holy Roode, p. 7. 

•tin -grave', r.f. [Pref. ««- (2\ and Eng. 
grave (2), a.] To take out of the grave ; to ex- 
hume ; to disinter. 

** Sent hi* officers ... to un grave him accordingly.* 
—Puller : Church hist , IV. it M. 


•tin -graved', a. [Pref. un- (i), and Eng. 
grave (2), v.] Not buried ; unburied. 


" Ungraded amid the sands." 

Surrey .• Virgil ; Alneid !v. 


* tin-grave -l$r, adv. [Eng. ungrave (2), a. ; 
-ly.] Without dignity or seriousness; in- 
decently. 


** His present portanee. 

Which meat elhinely, ungraeely, he did fashion 
After the inveterate hate he bears to you.** 

Shakesp : Coriolanus, !L X 


* tin-gre'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
greable.) Not agreeable ; disagreeable. 


• un-green', * un-grene, a. [Pref. un- (1). 
and Eng. green.) Not green ; withered. (Said 
of leaves.) 

** With sere branches, hlossom* ungrentf 

Remount of the Rote, 4,7*2. 

tin gr<ftind', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ground, a.] Not ground, bruised, or crashed. 
(Lit. <tflg.) 

“Shall tho grists of my hopes be unground 

Beaum. k Piet : Maid in the MiU, V. 1 

tin-gr<Jtind'-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 


grounded.] Not grounded ; having no ground 
or foundation ; unfounded, baseless, 

" Regardless of ungrounded suspicions,’*— Milton : 
Doct. £ Disc, of Divorce. 

* un-gr<Jtind'-ed-l^ t adv. [Eng. un- 
grounded ; -ly.) In an ungrounded manner; 
without ground, foundation, orreaaou. 

“That pnttetb in here ungroundedlyf—Bale: 
Apologie, fol. 8a 

• un-groilnd'-ed-ness, * nn-ground-ed- 
nesse, a. [Eng. ungrounded ; -new.] The 
quality or atate of being ungronnded ; want 
of ground, foundation, or reason ; baseless- 
ness. 

“ The Injustice and ungroundedhicsse of that bold 
fSodii)^^ B<M: Bffence of humble Remonstrants. 


2. Pharm. : Many nnguents (unguents) art 
used iu pharmacy. Garrod enumerates thirty- 
eight as employed in the medical pharma- 
copoeia. The list commences with Unguentum 
Acanitut, and contains among others (7. 
crea*oti U. hydrargyri, U. iodi, U. sulphurU , 
Ac. They are used for their emollient pro- 
parties to aoften tense or hard parts, and 
shield those in which the akin ia broken from 
the external air. 


* tin -guent'- ous, * tin -guent'- ar-3f, a. 
(gU as gw), a. [Eng. unguent ; -oi ts, -ary.) 
Like unguent; partaking of the nature of 
unguent. 


un-guen'-tiim (pi uri-guen'-ta, u as wX 

«. [Lat.] Unguent, ointment. * 


un-grown /a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. grown.] 
Not grown ; Immature ; not arrived at mature 
growth. 

M No fisher but the ungrown try forbear*." 

Shakesp. : Venus k Adonis, SM. 

tin-grudged', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
grudged.] Not grudged; not grieved or 
fretted at. 

“ For, when that cross ungrudged unto you sticks. 
Then are you to yourself s crucifix.** 

Donne .« The Cross, 

un-grudg'-ing, a. [Pref. un - OX and Eng. 
gpidging.) Not grudging ; giving freely ; 
libers], generous. 

” These hsndsom* snd ungrudging tribute*."— Daily 
Telegraph, No v. *0, 187*. 

tin-grudg'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. ungrudging ; 
•ly.] In an ungrudging manner ; cheerfully ; 
with liberality of feeling ; heartily, freely; 
without grudging. 

“ Receive from him the doom ungrudingly, 
Because h* is the mouth of Destiny.” 

Donne: Elegy 12. 

un-gnal’ (gn as gw), a. [Lat. unguis = a 
nail, a hoof.] Pertaining or relating to a nail 
or hoof; nnguicnlar. 


“tin-guer'-doned, o. [Pref. im- (i), and 
Eng. guerdoned.) Not guerdoned ; not having 
received a guerdon. ( Scott : Roktby, vt 12.) 


tin-guessed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
guessed.) Not gnesaed ; not conjectured or 
suspected. > 


Wss fluttering In her gentle breast." 

Scott: Lay qfthe Last Minstrel, r. 17. 


tin-gu§8t -like, adv . [Pref. un- 0); Eng. 
guest, and auff. dike.] In a manner unbecom- 
ing a gueat. 


"I Herod I cast his eye unlswfntly end unguest like 
upon Herodias there."-J fiUon : TetrachordaC 


tin-gulc-al (gn as gw), a. [Lat. unguis — 
a claw, a hoof.] Pertaining to or reaemblng 
a claw or hoof; ungual 


tin-gufo -u-lar (gu as gw), a. [Lat. «*- 
guiculus = a little ttnger-naii ; unguis = a naiL 
a claw.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Of or pertaining to a claw 
or naiL 

2. Bot. : Of tho length of a human nail ; 
half an inch. 


ungual-bone, a. [Lachhymal-bonk.] 
ungual-phalanges, *. pi. 

Anal. : The terminal bonea In the digits of 
the hand and foot. They are amaller than the 
other phalangea, and of a anb-triangular fonn. 
Those of the hand have a roughened aurface 
at the extremity, which supports the sensi- 
tive pulp of the fingers ; those of the foot are 
smaller than those of the hand, with a broader 
base and expanded extremity to support the 
nails. Theyara also called Terminal Phalanges. 

• tin-guard' (ua as aX v.t. [Pref. un- (2X 
and Eng. guard, v.] To deprive of a goard ; 
to render or leave unguarded or defenceless. 

"The dlscmrd*r unguards one of the qujeni at 
random.”— Field, Nov. 12, 1887. 

tin-guard'-tid (ua as a), a. [Pref, un- (1), 
and Eng. guarded.) 

1. Not guarded ; not watched ; having no 
guard or defence. 

** The *hsft 1* sped— the arrow *• In hi* breast I 
That fatal gestor* left th* unguarded tide." 

Byron : Lara, li. 15. 

2. Carelesa, negligent, Incantioua; not at- 
tentive to danger ; not circumspect. 

"Alarm th* most unguarded mind." 

Cowper : Progress of Error, M. 

3. Negligently or rashly said or done ; said 
or done withont dna cantion or conaideration. 

M Are we not enoompassed by mnltitnd-a, who wateh 
every careless word, every unguarded action of our 
lives? —Rogers. 

4. Not watched or looked after. 

" Took a fatal advantage of some unguarded hour." 
— Macaulay : hist. Eng ^ ch. xv. 

tin-guar d'-tid-l^ (ua as a), adv. [Eng. un- 
guarded ; -ly.) in an unguarded manner; 
without caution or watchful attention to 
danger. 

" If you find that you have a hiuitinesa in your 
temper, which unguardedly hreak* out into indiscreet 
■*1 lie*, watch . "—Chesterfield. 

tin-guard’-ed-nSss (ua s* aX <. [Eng. 
un guarded; -n««.] The quality or atate of 
being unguarded. 

tin '-guent (gu as gw), a. [Lat. unguentum, 
from unguens, pr. par. of unyo= to anoint.] 
[Ukctiox.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Any soft com position naed 
as an ointment, or for the lubrication of 
machinery; ointment. 

** He bathe* : the damsel#, with nffidou* toll 
Shed sweets, shod unguents, in « shower of oiL" 
e Pope : homer ,* Odyssey rilL 492. 


• uu-gui o-u-1 a-ta (gu as gwX [Xcut. 

pi of Mod. Lat. unguiculatus, from Lat. un- 
guiculus = a little finger-nail ; diinin, from un- 
guis (q.v.).] 


Zool. : Clawed Mammals ; one of the groups 
Into which Linnaena divided the Mammalia. 
It included the orders Bruta, Glires, Primates, 
and Ferae. 


tin - gulfs'- u-1^ to, un-guJo'-u-lat-tid 
(gu as gw), a. & t. [Unquiculata.] 

A. As adjective: 

X. Ord. Lang. ; Having clawe, clawed. 

IL Technically: 

L Bot. (Of a petal): Having a claw. [0K- 
ouia.] 

2. Zool. : Claw-shaped ; a terra applied to 
the operculnra of certain Gasteropoda, when 
tho nuclena la In front, as in TurDinella and 
Fusus. 

* B. As subst. : A quadruped of the division 
Unguiculata (q.v.). 

• tin-guld'-a-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 
guidabU .] Incapable of being guided. 

• un-guid'-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unguiddb(U) ; 
-ly.) In an unguidable manner. 

un-guld'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

guided.) 

L Nnt guided *, not led or conducted. 

M Unguided hence my trembling *tep* I bend." 

Pope : homer ; Odyssey n. 441. 

2. Not reded or regulated. 

“ The hlood weep* from my hesrt, when I do *h*p* 
la forms imagimuy, th’ unguided diiys.” 

Shakesp : 2 henry /T n iv. 4. 

• ti n-gnld'-c d-ly, adv . [Eng. unguided ; -ly.\ 
In an unguided manner ; without a guide or 
guidance. 

uu-guif'-er-oua (u as w), a. [Lat. unguis 
= t% nail, a claw, and fero = to bear.] Pro- 
ducing, having, or supporting nalla or claws. 

tin'- gui- form (u as w), a. [Lat. unguis 
(q.v.), and forma = form.] Claw-shaped. 

• nn-guflt'-f-l^, adv. [Pref. un- OX 4n d 
Eng. guiltily.) Not in a guilty manner; in- 
nocently. 

• tin-guilt'-^, • un-gllt-ie, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. guilty.) Not guilty ; Innocent 

" 8tsy here thy foot, thy yet unguUty fool, 

Thst esnat not stsy when thou srt further in.** 
Daniel : Cieil Wart, L 


f&to, ftit, fiire, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptit, 
wore, W 9 lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Sjhrian. *e, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu ^ kw. 
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• tin-guHt'-ness, a. [Eng. unguilt(y) : -n<ss.] 
Freedom from guilt ; inoocenee. 

" Ouelie la the triall of guiltie and unguUtnesse.’— 
Bolinshed : Descrip England, bk. iL 

ftn'-guin-ous (u as w), a. [Lat. unguin- 
osus, from unguen, genit unguinis = a fat- 
tening, fat; from ungo = to anoint.] Oily, 
unetuous ; consisting of or resembling fat or 
oil. 

“ Beeaute they are so fatty and unguinou*. —P. Hol- 
land : Plutarch, p. 554. 

tin-guls (gu a9 gw), s. [Lat. = the nail of a 
human finger or toe, the claw, talon, or hoof 
of an animal.] 

• I. Ord. Lang. : A nail, claw, or hoof of an 
animal. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : A claw ; the narrow part at the 
base of a petal which takes the place of the 
footstalk of a leaf, of wbieh it ia the modifica- 
tion. 

2. Measures : A nail ; half an inch ; tha 
length of the oail of the little finger. 

tin-gu-la (pi. un’-gu-lse), s. [Lat. = a 
amall na*il or claw; dimio. from unguis = a 
nail, claw, or hoof.] 

L Orci. Lang. : A hoof, as of a horse. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : The same aa Unguis (q.v.). 

2. Geom. : A aegmaut of a solid. Aa nngula 
of a cone or cylin- 
der Is a portion of 
the cone or cylinder, 

Included between a 
part of the base and 
a plana intersecting 
the base obliquely. 

A spherical ungula 
la a part of tha 
sphere bounded by 
two aemi - circles, 
meeting in a com- 
mon diameter, and 
by a luoe of the unoula. 

aurfaee of tha 9phere. 

3. Svrg. : Aa inatrument for extracting a 
dead foetus from tha womb. 

* 4. Zool. : Pander's name for the genoa 
0 bolus (q.v.). [Unoulite.] 

tiA-gn-la'-ta, a. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat. un- 
gulaius = having elawa or hoofs, from unguis 
(q.v.).] 

1. Zoology: 

(1) A provisional group of Mammala, the 
living membera of which correspond to 'the 
Pecora and Belluae of Linnaeua, and the Ru- 
minantla and Pachydermata. of Cuvier. Tha 
dentition ia heterodont and diphyodont, tha 
milk-teeth not being completely changed till 
the animal attains Its full development ; the 
molars hava broad crowns with tuberoulated 
or ridged anrfaees ; elaviciea absent ; toes with 
broad, blunt nalla, or, in moat casea, with 
hoofs, mora or lesa enclosing tha ungual 
phalanges ; scaphoid and lunar bonea of car- 




FEET OF UNGULATA. 

A. Horw. h. Rhinoceros. c. Tapir, r. Radius ; u. 
Ulna; a. Carpus; m2, ms, m4, mi, Metacarpal*; 
ll UL iv. v. Digits ; 1, 2, 8. Fhalangoe. 

g na distinct. The group is usually divided 

ito two minor groups : Ungulata Vera, often 
called simply Ungulata [(2)], and Suhungulata 
(q.v.). All the species ore eminently adapted 
for a terrestrial life, and, generally speaking, 
for a vegetable diet. Some are, to a greater 
or less extent, nmnivorona, as Sus ; but no 
genns is distinctly predaceous. 

(2) True Ungulates ; a group of Mammals 


classed as an order, or as a group of the wider 
Ungulata [(1)]. Feet never plantigrade, func- 
tional toes never more Wian four, the first 
digit being suppressed ; allantois largely de- 
veloped ; placenta non-deeiduate ; uterus bi* 
cornuate ; mainmse usually few aud inguinal 
(as in Equus), or 
many and abdo- 
minal (as in Sus), 
but never solely 
peetoral. There 
are two divlaions : 

Artiodactyla aad 
Parissodaetyla 
(q.v.), first indi- 
cated by Cuvier 
and established by 
Owen, who pro- 
posed the names 
now in general 
use. 

2. Palceont. : The 
Ungulata appear 
first in the Eocene 
Tertiary, in which 

S eriod the Artlo- 
aetyla and Perisaodaetyla were already differ- 
entiated. [Tf.leodactyla.] 

tin' gu late. a. & a [Unoulata.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Hoof-shaped ; shaped like tha hoof of a 
horse. 

2. Having hoofs ; hoofed : aa, an ungulate 
animal. 

B. As subst. : Any animal of tha order Un- 
gulata (q.v.). 

tin'-guled, a. [Lat. ungula = a hoof.] 

Her . ; Having hoofa of such or auch a tinc- 
ture. (Said of the horse, stag, &c., wbeo the 
hoofs are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body of the animal.) 

t tin'-gu-tf-grade, a. As. [Lat ungula = a 
claw, talon, or boof, and gradior = to walk.] 
A. Ae adj. : Walking on the tlpa of the 
hoofed digits, aa the horse. 

B. As subst. : An animal walking on the 
tips of its hoofed digits. (Modelled on the 
words Digitigrade, Plantigrade, &c. (GJosa. to 
Huxley's Glassif. of Animals.) 

ttn-gu-ll'-na, s. [Mod, Lat., from Lat. un- 
gida— a hoof.] 

ZooL : A genua of Lucinidse, with four 
species, fToiu Senegal and the Philippines, 
excavating winding g&lleriea in coral. Shell 
aub-orbicular, ligament ahort, epidermis thick. 


tin-hair', v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. hair. J 
To remove the hair from ; to deprive or divest 
of hair ; to atrip of hair. 

*• I’ll spurn thine eyes 

Like ball* before me ; I'll unhair thy head " 

Shakesp : Antony * Cleopatra , iL A. 

tin-hair'-mg, s. [Unhair.] 

Leather : The process of removing hair from 
bides. This Is performed by the action of 
lime, which dissolves the hair-aheath and 
combines with the fat of the hide to form aa 
insoluble soap. The lime is suspended ia 
water ia pits, and the hides placed therein, 
being occasionally handled, that ia, taken nut, 
drained, and replaced In the pit, examination 
determining when tha process Is complete. 
The hides are then removed, laid over a beam, 
and tha hair and epidermis removed by a 
kalfe. 

* tin-hale', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. fcate.) 
Notlmle; not healthy ; unsound. 

* un-htil'-low, * unhalwe, v.t. [Pref. un- 
(2), and Eng. hallow.] To profane ; to dese- 
crate. 

" Shall we esteem end reckon how It heeds 
Our works, that bis own vows unhalloweth / 

Daniel: MusophUu s. 

tin-htil'-lo wed, * unhalwed, a. [1 n sense 1 
from pref. ttn- (1), and Eng. hallowed; In 
aeose 2 from unhallow, v.] 

L Not hallowed ; unholy, profane. 

“ Faith more firm 
Ia their unhallowed principles.” 

Word* worth : Excursion, hk. IT. 

* 2. Deprived of sanctity ; deaeeratad. 

” Ac worth obyrche vnhahord was. theruor bym waa 
wo.” Robert qf Gloucester, p. *49. 

unhallowed-uses, s. pi. 

Eccles. : A term used in tha conaecration of 
ehurchea. The building ia aaid to be hence- 
forth separated “ from all unhallowed , ordin- 
ary, and common nses.” 

* tin - Raised', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
halse.] Lit., not embraced by the neck ; 
hence, not saluted or greeted. 

•tin - h&m' - pered, a. [Pref. un - 0), 

Eng. hampered.] Not hampered, hindered, or 
restricted. 

•tin-htiud', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
hand.] To take the hand or hands off or from ; 
to release from a gruap or grip ; to let go. 

" Still I *ra called ; unhand me, gentlemen.’* 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L 4. 

* tin-htind'-l-lti, adv. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. handily .] In an unhandy manner ; not 
handily ; awkwardly, clumaily. 



nn or house aitd its 

ANCESTORS. 

A. Anchltherium with three 
functional digits; a. Hip- 
parion and c. Horse, show- 
ing gradual disappearance of 
second and fourth digits. 


tin'-gu-lite, s. [Lat. ungula); anff. -ite.] 

Geol. : A Lower Silurian rock, occurring in 
Russia, having In it an abundaoca of the 
shell called Ungula (q.v.). 

ungullte-grit, a. [Obolite-oeit.] 

tin'-gu-lotis, a. [Lit. ungula = a hoof,] Per- 
taining to or reaembling a hoof ; ungulate. 

•tin-lryre', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
gyve.] To free from fetters or handcnffs. 

“Commaunded hyin to be mgyued and set *t 
Hbertie."— Elyot : Govemour, hk. li., eb. vL 

• tin - htib - lie, o. [Pref. un- (1), ^ and Eng. 
habile.) Unfit, unauitable. 

“By that cenmre ho la made unhabtle and nnhspt* 
— Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. UL, ch. UU 

*tin-htib'-It-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. habitable.] Not habitable ; unfit for 
occupation by inhabitants ; uninhabitable. 

** Either unhabitable, or extremely hot, as the an- 
cients faneied."— Ray : On the Creation, pt. iL 

• ftn-htib'-it-tid, a. [Pref un- (I), and Eng. 
habit (2), v.] Uninhabited. 

" For the most part desolate and mhabited,"— 
Holimhfd : Conquest of Ireland. (Ep. Ded.) 

tin -hticked, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hacked.] Not hacked; not cut or mangled; 
not blunted by blows. 

** With unhacked awords, and helmets all nnhrulsed." 

Shakesp. : King John, IL 

tin-htick -neyed, a. [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eng. hackneyed.] Not hackneyed; not worn 
or rendered trite, atale, flat, or commonplace 
by constant oae or reoetition. 

• tin-hailed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hail.] Not saluted. 

“ Unhailed, unblessed, with heavy heart he went." 

Rowe : Lady Jane Gray, 11L 


• tin-htind'-l-nSas, *. [Eng. unhandy; -new.] 
The quality or state of being unhandy ; awk- 
wardness ; clumsiness. 

• tin-htin'-dled (died aa d$ld), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. handled.] 

1. Not handled ; not touched ; not treated 
or managed. 

“ Left the cause of the king unhandled." 

Shakesp. : Henry rill., 11L 2. 

2. Not accustomed to being touched ; not 
broken in ; not trained. 

" A race of youthful and unhandled colts." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, r. 1. 

tin-htind'-some ( d ailent), a. [Pref. (IX 
and Eng. handsome.] 

• 1. Not convenient ; difficult, awkward. 

“A narrow straight path by the water’s side, very 

unhandsome for an army to pass that way."— Korth : 
Plutarch ; Lives, p. 3lT. 

• 2. Unfortunate, untoward, unlucky. 

" Tis her unhandsome fate." 

Beaum. i Piet. : Right Walker, L 

3. Nothandaomo; wanting ia beauty; not 
good-loo kiog. 

“Were she other than she Is, she were unhandsome.” 
—Shakesp. : Much Ado, L L 

4. Not generous ; unfair ; uot high-minded ; 
patty, low. 

" Conscious of a bad cause, and of hit acting *Q un- 
handsome part,’’- - Waterland : Works, v. 304. 

• 5. Unpleasant, disagreeable. 

“Then the lutermedial evil to a wise and religious 

S erson Is like unhandsome and Ill-tasted phystcK."— 
p. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, hk. L, cb. v. 

tin-htind'-8ome 1$ (d ailent), adv. [Eng, 
unhandsome; -ly.] 

1. lo an unhandaoma manner; nngener 
ously, illiberally. 

"Speak unhandsomely of no one, whom it le po* 
alhle any other person may respect.” — Seeker : Sermons. 
voL It., ter. 12. 


boil, p4$tit, j6^I; cat, fell, chorus, 9 Mel, bonph; go, i;em; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — t 

'dan, -tian = shan, -ticn, -slon = shun ; -'(ion, -gion = zhnu. -oious, -tious, sioos = shus. -hie, -die, «fcc- = bgl* d§L 
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unhandsomeness— unheard 


2. I o elegantly, ungracefully, awkwardly, 
dnmaily, uglily. 

“ Th« mined churehee tri to unhandsomely patched 
and thatched, that tnen dn even ebon the place* for 
the nocumeliue** thereof."— Spenur: edutectf Ireland. 

* 3. Improperly, unfitly. 

"And thli *m not unhandsomely Intimated by the 
word eomethnee used by the Greek church ."— Bishop 
Taylor: Set ftmu </ Ltturgie, f n. 

tin-htind'-sSme-ngss (d silent), a [Eng. 
unhandsome ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being unhand- 
some, nngenerons, or illiberal ; ungrateful- 
ness. 


" We bare donn all the dishonour to him nod with 
all the unhandsomeness in the world. Bp. Taylor: 
Sermons, rol. L. Mr. 4. 

2. Want of elegance, grace, or beauty. 

•tin-hind'-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
handy.] 

1. Not handy ; not dexterous ; not skilful 
and ready In the use of the hands ; awkward, 
clumsy. 

2. Not convenient ; awkward : as, an un- 
handy position. 

* tiniitihg, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. hang.] 

1. To take from the hinges, 

** Unhang my weather’* bell." 

Brown* : Shepheards Pipe, EcL 1. 

2. To divest or atrip of hangings ; a3, To 
unhang a room. 


tin~hiiriged\ tin-hting\ a. [Pref. un- (1)» 
sod Eng. hanged , Aun#.] Not hanged; not 
hung ; not punished by hanging. 

“There live not three good men unhanged in Eng. 
land."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry /F„ It 4. 


* tin-htip', * un-hape, i. [Pi-ef. un- (l), and 
Eng. Aap.] Ill-hap, mishap, misfortune. 

“ Thy great unhap tbon canet not hide." 

Wyatt: Unhappy Loeer. 

tin -h&p- pled, o. [Eng. unhappy ; -ed.] 
Made unhappy. 


" A happy geutlemao in blood and lineament. 

By yuu unhappied." Shakesp. ; Richard //„ ill. 1. 


tin-h&p'-pl-ljf, adv, [Eng. unhappy; -ly.] 

1. Not happily; unfortunately, miserably: 
as, They lived unhappily together. 

2. By ill-luck ; unfortunately, unluckily. 

“ Wo were obliged to Are npon them la our own 
defence: four were unhappily killed."— Cook: First 
Voyage, ok. 1L, oh. i, 

3. Mischievously, evilly. 

“The effect* be apeak* of eueoeed unhappCyf— 
Shakstp. : Lear, L X 


tin-htip-pl-n£ss, *un-hap-py-ncs, a. 

[Eng. unhappy ; -ness.] 

* L Wickedness, evil. 

“Although they were Inclined to all unhappiness 
and mUctilef." — Klyol ; Ooeemour, bk. iL, oh. xir. 

* 2. Misfortune, ill-luck. 

“It l* onr great unhappiness . . . that we are on* 
eaiy and di»*ati*fled."— Archh. Wake. 

3. The qnallty or state of being unhappy ; 
a certain degree of wretchedness or misery. 
“There l* to every wrong and virions act a •nitahlo 
degree of unhappiness and punUhineut annext."— 
Wollaston: Retig. of Nature, f 4. 

fcn-htip'-pjr, * un-hap-plo, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), snd Eng. happy.] 

* L Wicked. 

" 8ueb school- follow* e* he unhappy, and given to 
•hrew d turn* . . . are enough to corrupt and mar the 
beet natures In the world.’'—/’. HoUarut: Plutarch ; 
Morals, p. 14. 

* 2. Unlucky, unfortunate ; not having good 
hap or luck. 

" He being accounted an unhappy man."— Pepys : 
Diary. 

3. Disastrous, calamitous, ill-omened, un- 
fortunate, unlucky. 

“ But for tbLr unhappy event, it 1* prohebl* that the 
law of Scotland concern 1112 torture would have been 
Immediately assimilated to the law of Ensfland."— 
Macaulay : His'. Eng., eh. xlii. 

* 4. Full of tricks ; mischievous. 

“A shrewd knave and an unhappy f 

Shakesp.: Alls Well, iv. ft. 

5. Nnt cheerful or gay ; in some degree 
wretched or miserable. 

” Let me, unhappy l to your fleet be borne." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad X. SIX 

6. Deplorable, lamentable. 

“ ' mldrt mirth And wine, the fan 

That flow from these unhappy war*." 

Scott : Lord qf the Isles, IL 10. 


• 7. Riotous, wild, mischievous. 



* tin-har'-bor, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eog. 
harbor.] To drive from harbor or phelter; to 
dislodge. 

“ I ^ t “ unharbour the raecaL"— : Deril upon 

Two Sticks, l 

* tin-har'-bored, a. [Pref! un- (1), and 

Eng. harbored .) Not sheltered; afforaing no 
shelter; exposed, open. 

" Trace huge foreata, and untarftourerf heat ha" 

Milton : Com ut. 45A 

un-hard $ned, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hardened. ] 

1. Lit . ; Not hardened ; not made bard or 
todnrated, as metal. 

2. Fig. : Not msde obdurate ; not hardeoed, 
as the heart. 

” Onr prime cottiin yet unhardened In 
The crlmee of nature. ' Two Noble Kinsmen, L X 

tin- hard'- & a, [Pref. un- (l), and Ecg. 
hardy.] 

1. Not bold or courageous; timid, irreso- 
lute. (Sea extract under Unadventurous.) 

2. Not hardy ; not able to eodure fatigue. 

tin -harmed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
harmed.] Not harmed; not hurt; not in- 
jured ; uninjured. 

"Here he mlgh t poeelhly harp remained unharmed 
and harmless. '—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiiL 

* tin-harm'- ftil, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
harmful.] Not harmful ; innoxious, harmless. 

“ Themselves unharrryfxd, let them live unharmed." 

Dryden : Hind k Panther, L 299. 

* tin-harm- ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hanning.] Not doing harm or hurt ; harmless. 

“ Dangerous tool* they were f wlthont the workman 
they may ro»t unharmingf—Lytton: Itlenxi, hk. x„ 
ch. Iv. 

tin-har-mo -nj-oti*, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. harmonious.] 

1. Not harmonious ; not having symmetry 
or congruity ; not in harmony or proportion. 

** Nn groes, no unharmonious mixture foul." 

Milton : P. L., xL IX 

2. Discordant, unmusical, harsh ; producing 
or filled with discordant sonnds. 

“ Drove*, If unharmonious, yet secure 
From clamour." Cowper: Task, lit TS4. 

tin-har n<$ss, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 

harness.] 

I. To strip or diveat of harness ; to loose 
from the traces, harness, or gear; to take the 
harness off. 

“ He wiped tho «weat-drope from hi* brow, 
Unharnessed, hi* hone* from tbs plough." 

Longfellow : The Saga </ King Olaf, viL 

* 2. To divest of armour. 

“They being unharnessed did fight with their 
■words — Hoi inshed : Conquest of Ireland, ch. xliL 

* 3. To set free from work ; to release. 

“An unmerciful day’s work uf sorrow till death 
unha mess 'em.’— Milton • Dirorce. bk. lit, ch. xxt 

tin-hasp', r.f, [Pref. un- (2), snd Eng. hasp.] 
To loose from a hasp ; to let go. 

“ While bolt and chain be backward rolled. 

And muda the her unhasp it* hold." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, vt IX 

* tin-hast'-jf, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
hasty.] Not hasty, rash, or impetunua. 

“ So unha tty and wary a «pirit"— Bp. Taylor ; Ser- 
mons, vat it, ser. li. 

* tin htit', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
/to/.] 

A. Trans. : To remove the hat from. 

B. Intrant. : To take off the hat. 

" Unhatttng uu the knees when the hoet l* carried 
by. ’—Herbert Spencer. [A nnandale . ) 

tin hatched', a. [Pref. tirt- (l), and Eng. 

hatched.] 

1. LIL : Not hitched ; not having left the 
egg. 

* 2. Fig. : Not matured and brought to 
light ; not disclosed. 

“ Some unhatch'd practice." 

Makesp. : Othello, lit X 

* un-htit'-tfn*, x [ Unhat.) A taking off 
the hat. 

" Bowe end curtsey* end unhat tings" — Herbert 
Spencer. (A nnandale. ) 

tin -haunted, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
haunted .] Not hannted ; not frequented ; not 
resorted to; unfrequented. 

“ Parliament to hold in soma unhaunted place." 

Mirrour for Magistrates, p. SSX 

tin-htia -ard-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


hazarded.] Not hazarded ; not ex;>osed to 
hazard, danger, or risk. 

" Here I ahould *tlll en]oy tha* day and night. 
Whole to myself, uitAtatniiNl ahrond." 

Milton: Sanwai Agonistes, B0». 


• un-htiz' -ard-ous, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. hazardous.] Not hazardous; not full of 
hazard, danger, or risk. 

" Your own part wm neither ohecuee nor unAitani- 
ousT— Dryden . Duke qf Quite, (Epla. Dedic.j 


* tin-hgad', v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. head.] 
To take the head otf or from ; to remove the 
head of ; to deprive of the head ; to decapi- 
tate. 

“ Head* undressed and bodies unbended.”— North • 
Examen, p. Mo. 

* tin hoal', * un-heale, v.t. [Unhele.] 


tin-heal -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eog. 
heatable.] Not healable ; not capahle of being 
healed ; incurable. 

** Something moat luckiest, moit unbeatable 
H** taken placa** Coleridge : Piccolomint, L 7. 

tin-healed', a. [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. 
healed.] Not healed, not oured. 

“ Tho wretches, many of whom were still tormented 
by unbelted wound*, could not all lie down."— Mae- 
aulag: H at, Eng., ch. T. 


tin-health'-fol, a, [Pret un- (l), and Eng. 
healthful.] Not healthful, not healthy; un- 
healthy, injurious to health, unwholesome 
noxious. 


. “ The unhenUhful east, 

That breathe* the spleen, and searche* every 
Of the Infirm." Cowper: Task, li 


hone 

v.«RX 


• tin-hSalth'-ful-l^, adv. [Eng. unheaUh- 
h^ithif ^ In *” unhcaltllful DJ * un «r I un- 

* un-h^alth'-fol-ness, y. [Eng. unhealth- 
ful; -ness.] Tha quality or state of being 
unhealthful ; ouhealthiuess, insalubrity. 

“ Experiment eoiitary, touching the healthfufne** 
or unhealthfulness of the eouthern wind*."— Bacon 
Nat. Hist., | 781 


un-h&Uth-I-ljr, adv. [Eng. unhealthy; -ly.) 
In an unhealthy manner ; unwholesomely. 

“ Which proving hut of bad nourl«hment ... puffli 
op unhealthily certain hjg face of tret ended learn- 
ing."— M ilton : Doct. * Disc, of Dieoroe. (FreL) 


tin - health'- f- ness, s. [Eng. unhealthy; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being nnhealthy ; 
insalnbrity ; unfavourableuess to health ; un- 
wholeaomeneas. 


“We were sensible of the unhedUhinees of the 
climate ." — Cook : First Voyage, bk. iU., ch. xL 

2. Want of health ; habitual weakness or 
indisposition. (Said of persons.) 

3. Unsoundness ; want of vigour. (Said of 
trees, plants, &c.) 

4. Moral unwholesome neas. 


tin-hSalth-jf, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
healthy.] 

1. Not healthy ; not favourable to health ; 
unwholesome, Insalubrions. 

“ Standing pool** and fan* were following 
Unhealthy l ok*." 

Browne: Britannia s Pastorals. IL 

2. Not having good health ; not having a 
sound and vigorous state of body ; habitually 
weak or indisposed ; as, an unhealthy person. 

3. Wanting vigour of growth: as, an u?i- 
healthy plant. 

4. Abounding with disease ; causing diaease. 

“Wet with unhealthy dewa," 

Longfellow: T e-morrow. 

5. Not Indicating health ; Indicating ill- 
health : as, an unhealthy appearance. 

6. Morally unwholesome or injurious. 

tin-heard', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 7i/arrf.J 

1. Not heard ; not perceived by the ear. 

** Unheard epproAched, wid *tood before the tent* 
Pope: Corner; Iliad xi. 783. 

2. Not admitted to audience. 

3. Not llsteoed to ; not allowed to speak or 
plead for one's self. 

"Yet It wae thoofht tmlu*t to condemn him use- 
heard.'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlx. 

4. Not known to fame. 

"Yet feet they fell, unheard, forgot. m 

8ooU : Lord of Vie isles, vt M, 

unheard ot a. 

1. Not heard of ; about which there Is n# 
information. 


“ Doe* yet the unhsard-of vessel ride the w»ve 7" 
Wordsworth : Te ULertp. 

% Unprecedented. 


£ite, f2,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camQl, her, there; pine, pit. Sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w^lf; work, who, son; mute, cub, ©tire, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* «, ce = 6 ; ey - a ; qu = kw. 
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• tin-heart' (e silent), v.t, [Pref. un- (2), and 
Kng heart.) To dishearten; to discourage ; 

**:pn*** **To bite Ms lip, M 

And hum *t 8 uod Oowl^mnc^a^^ 

tin- heat'- tid, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
heaUtl.) Not heated ; not made hot. 

“The narrow pores of unheated gins*."— Boyle. 

« tin-heaven (heaven as heVn), v.t . [Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. heaven .) To remove from or 
deprive of heaven. 

*♦ UnheaJn yourselves, ye holy Ch«rnblus." 

Davit * : Holy Roods, p. U. 

• tin-heaven-1^ (heaven as h6Vn)„ a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. heavenly .] Not 

heavenly; not pertaining to, characteristic 
of, or suitable to heaven ; not divine. 

“ The many evil and unheavenly spirits 
Which walk the valley of the shade vide* th. 

Byrow: Manfred, ill. L 

•tin-hedged; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hedged.) Not hedged; not aurronnded or 
shut in with or as with a hedge ; not enclosed. 

« Our needful knowledge, like our needful food. 
Unhedged. He* open lu life’s common fteld. 

Young: Sight Thought i, ▼. 741. 

tin- heed'- tid, a. [Pref. un- (IX Eng. 
hecdvl.) Not heeded ; disregarded, neglected, 
unnoticed. 

“ There, ouconfiued. behold, each grazing steed, 
Uuwatohed, unheeded, oo the herbage feed 

Byron : Atiw 4b Eurydtus. 

•ftn-heod'-ed-l& adv. [Eng. ttnAwded; 
.ty.] In an unheeded manner; without being 
noticed or heeded. 

M An earthquake reeled unheeded!* sway" 

Byron: Ch\lde Harold, lv. 68. 

• tin-hced'-ful, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
heedful.) 

1, Not heedful ; not cantious ; Inattentive, 
c&reieas, heedless. 

••Just le. O friend 1 thy eautloo, and addremed 
(Replied the otil*f) to uo u nheedfal breaat. 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xvli. 833, 

2. Not characterized by caution or care ; 
rash, inconsiderate. 

•tin- heed- ful-1?, adv. [Eng. unheedful; 
•ly.) In an unheeafui manner; without care 
or caution ; heedlessly, carelessly. 

“Ay, madam, so yoa etomble not ueiheedfulty .’’ — 
Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i. I 

• tin-heed’ -I-ltf, adv. [Eng. un heedy ; -ly.) 
Unheedingly ; without taking due heed. 

- I perceive tome reader* have unheedily and un- 
justly stun. hied at this pro position. '—Bp. Hall: Cer- 
tain* Catholik* Prop., *6. (Note.) 

tin- heed- Ing, a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
heeding.) Not heeding; taking no heed or 
notice. „ 

“ All ellent and unheeding now.” 

Byron : Parisina, x. 

•tin-heed'- ft a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

heedy.) 

1. Unheeding, careless, heedless. 

“ The pride of her carnation tralo, 

Plucked up by some unheedy swain. 

Milton: An Epitaph. 

2. Precipitate, raeh. 

•• Wing* and do eye* flfnre unheedy baste." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight t Dream. L 1. 

• tin-heired' ( h ellent) a. [Pref. unr (1) ; Eng. 
heir , and suff. -ed.) Without an heir. 

“To lasve him utterly unheir ed."— Chapman. 

• tin-hele; * nn-heale, v.t. [A. 8. unhelian.) 
To uncover, to disclose. ( Spenser : F. Q., II. 
zii. 64.) 

•tin-hele'. *. [Pref un- (1), end Mid. Eng. 
tide = health.] Miefortnne. 

• tin-htilm', v.t. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. helm.) 
To deprive or divest of a helm or helmet. 

“1 have dismounted you. and now I will unkelm 
you."— Scott : Ivanhoe, eh. xL 

• tin-h£lmed\ a. [Pref. un- (I) ; Eng. helm; 
-ed.) Divested or deprived of a helm or 
helmet ; not wearing a helmet. 

tin -helped', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
helped.) Not helped ; nnassisted ; unaided. 

“ Unhelp’d w* stand, uoequal to engage 
The force of Hector and Alures rage. 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad »vtL 880. 

tin- help' -ful, o. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 
helpful.) 

1, Not helpful ; affording no aid. 

“ Even *o myself bewails good 01 outer's case 
With sad unhelpful tears." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry E7„ 111. L 

2. Not able to help one’s seif ; helpless. 


* tin-htip'-pen, a. [Wym. aountiuLj mis- 
shapen, ili-formed, awkward, clumsy. ( Prov .) 

* tin-her'-I-ta-ble, o. [Pref. tin- (3), and 
Eng. heritable.) Barred from Inheritance. 

* Justly made Illegitimate and wwtonUaM* to tho 
crown."— Heplin : Reformation, IL 3o7. 

* tin-her'-o-ism, »• [Pref nn- (IX &od Eng. 
heroism.) That which is not heroic. 

“ Tbelr greedy quaekeriee and unheroitnu."— Car- 
lyle: Cromwell , L hi. 

* tin-herso', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
herse.) To take from the herse or temporary 
monument where the knights' anus were 
hung. 

“ And himself* baffuld. and bis armee unhertW' 

Spent or s P. <b, V. lii. 57. 

tin-hti$'-J-tat-ing, a. [Pref. un- C 1 X and 
Eng. hesitating.) Not hesitating ; not in doubt ; 
prompt, ready, 

tinhtis'- 1 - tat - Itig - ly , adv. [Eng. unhesi- 
tating; -ly.) In an unhesitating manner; 
without hesitation. 

tin -hewn', * tin -hewed' (ew as u), a. 

[Pref. MTV- (1), and Eng. hewn, hewed.) Not 
hewn; rongh. 

“In occasion* of merriment, this rough-cast, un- 
hevm poetry, was instead of »t*ge-play»7 —Drydtn : 
Juvenal, (Dedlc.) 

tin-hid - d$n, a. [Pref un- (3), and Eng. 
hidden.) Not hidden or concealed, (hhakesp.: 
Henry V., i. 1.) 

* tin-hide', v.t. [Pref. wtv- (2), and Eng. 
hide, v.] To disclose ; to reveal. 

** If thou desirest my help, unhide the *ore." 

P. Fletcher : Pisoatory Eclogues, ▼. 

* tin-hide'-a-hle, a. [Eng. unhide; suff. 

-able.) Incapable of being hidden or ob- 
scured. . 

** Unhideablc by envious arrogance. 

Sylvester : Magnificence, 1,154. 

* tin-high' (S eilent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. high.) Not high ; low. 

“ It is unhlgh and low." 

Longfellow: The Grave. 

tin-hln’-dered, * un-hin-dred, o. [Pref 
un- (3), and Eng. hindered.) Not hindered ; 
unimpeded. ; 

“With all its full effect* and «m*equen*e* un- 
kindred.”— Clarke : On the Attributes, prop. A 

tin-hinge', v.t. [Pref. «?t- (2), and Eng. hinge.) 
1. To take from the hingee : as. To unhinge 
a door. 

• 2. To displace ; to nnflx by violence. 

“ And Hill* unking ’ d from thtlr doop root* depart" 
Blackmore: Creation. 

3, To unsettle ; to render unstable or waver* 
Ing ; to disorder ; to discompose, 

** But time unhinges all." 

Cowper : Homer ; Iliad iv. 

* 4, To put out of aorta ; to incapacitate hy 
disturbing the nerves. 

* tin-hlnge'-mSnt, «. [Eng. unhinge ; -met it.) 
The act of unhinging ; the atats of being un- 
hinged. 

* tin-hired', o. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. hired.) 

Not hired. 

“ And who unMr’d will be so hardy as to »*y. that 
Abnham at any other time ever paid bun tithe*! 

— Milton : To remove Hirslingt out of the Church. 

tin his-tSr'-io, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

historic.) 

1, Ord. Lang. : Not historic ; fabulous, 

“The whole story is unhistorief -Dally Telegraph, 
Feb. s. 1888. 

2. Anthrop. * A term applied to races who 
have no history. 

" The study alike of the prohletorlo end the un- 
historic race* of America Is replete with promise of 
novel truths."—/). Wilson : Prehistoric Annals of Soot- 
land, 1. A 

tin-his-tor'-io-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. historical.) " Unbiatoric (q.v.). 

•'The ootnplo* traces of th* »mA>tferfeal nation* of 
Europe."— W ilton: Prehistoric Annolt of Scotland, 
L 608. 

tin-hit', a. [Pref mtv- (2), and Eng. hit.) Not 
hit ; not struck. 

“ Whilst I, at whom they shot, sit here •hot-free, 

And as unhurt o! envy, as unhit.’' 

Ben Jenson : Poetaster ; To the Header. 

tin-hitch', v.t. [Pref. mtv- (2), and Eng. hitch.) 
To disengage or ioose from a hitch ; to set 
free ; to nn fasten. 

“ A trace was unhitched.”— FUdd, Jan. 7, 1888. 


* tin-hive', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. him.) 

1, To drive from or out of a hive. 

2, To deprive of habitation or shelter. 

* tin-heard', v.t. [Pref. uit- (2), and Eng. 
Aoartf.] To take away or remove from a 
hoard or store. 

“ A thief beat to unAoard the cash 
Of some rich burgher." Milton : P. L. Iv. 188. 

* tin-hold', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Enc. hold , 
v.] To let go the hold of; to release. (Otway.) 

un- ho'- 11-1^, adv. [Eng. unholy; 4y.) In 
an unholy manner. 

"Lesu . . . holy thing* be bandied unholllyf—Bp. 
Taylor t Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., cb. 11L 

tin-hO'-U-nSss, ». [Eng. unholy; -na55.] The 
quality or state of beiug unholy ; want of 
holiness ; wickedness, impiety, profaneness. 

“ There oaouot chocs* hut much ynAoWfUM abidA* 
—Milton : Tetrachordon. 

*tin-hdlp'-$n, a. [Pref. un- (1), Bn g* 
holpen. 1 Not hoi pen or helped unhelped. 

“ Leaving their father* and mother* (to whom they 
w«ro cblofly bound) vnholptn* -^Homilies s Vf OooA 
WorfM t pt 11* 

tin- ho'- 1^, *nn-ho-lye, •vn-hoo-ll, a 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. holy.) 

L Not holy ; not sacred ; not hallowed or 
consecrated. 

“Doth it follow that all thing* now io th* church 
ar* unAoJy which th* Lord bath oot biuiself precisely 
instituted ? "—Hooker. 

2. Impious, wicked. (Seid of persons.) 

'• Dlsobedieut to parents, unthankful, unAofy."— 

% Timothy 11L 3. 

3. Impious, wicked. (Said of things.) 

“To keep me from a most unAofy match." 

Shakup. : Two Gentlemen, iT. & 

4. Not ceremonially purified ; unclean. 

“Th* Jewe* cal that comtnoo whlche 1* vuclean* 
and mholy."— Udal : Marke riL 

• tin-htin'-^St (A silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. honest.) Not honest; dishonest, dis- 
honourable. 

" But a poor, cold, uospirited, unmanuered, 

Unhonest, unaffected, uudoue I«ol. * * 

Be oum. 4b FltL ; Thierry 4b Theodoret, ii. 

• tin-htin’-eBt-l^ {h silent), adv. [Eng. «n- 
honest; -Zj/.] Dishonestly, dishonourably. 

"Which he had tofore wllfuUy and unhonestly for- 
*»k*n."— Udal : Luke xv. 

•tin-hdn'-Sst-if (A slient), s. [Eng. un- 
honed ; -y.) Dienonesty, dishonourableness. 

“TheunproflUhleneete and shamefull unhonesty of 
eonteution. strife, and debate. 1 ’— Homilies; Against 
Contention. 

• tin-htin'-or (A ailent), v.t. [Pref. un- (2\ 
and Eng. honor, v.j To dishonor. 

« i honour* my Kadir, and y* han unhonourid me." 
—Wydiffe : John viiL 

•tin-htia’-or-a-bl© (A ailent), «. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng! hmorable.) Diahonorable. 
“Such company as should not be unhoncurahle to 
the king. "—Surrey ; Let. 41 ; To CromwelL 

tin-htin'-or ed (A «Uent), a. [Pret un- (1\ 
and Eng. honored.) Uncelebrated ; not re- 
garded with reverence or honor. 

“ And scholars, soldier*, king*, unhonoured die.' 

Goldsmith : Traveller. 

tin-hood', v.t. IPref. un- (2), and Eng. hood.) 
To remove a hood or disguise from ; to de- 
prive of ft hood. 

" The falcon took hi* f*yourlt« stand . . . 

Nor, though unhooded, sought to fly. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. IL 24. 

tin-hook; v.t. [Pref. mti- (2), and Eng. hook , 
v.) To loose or disengage from ft hook ; to 
open or undo by disengaging the hooks of. 

• tin hooked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
hooked.) Not having a hook ; not fixed on a 
hook. 

“ Aptertoblteatauch unhooked bejte*.*—Backluyt: 
Voyages, Hi. 471* 

• un-hoop; V.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. hoop.) 
To atrip or divest of hoops. 

“ Unhoop the fair sex, *nd cure this fashionable 
tympany got among thorn.**— Addison. 

tin-hoped; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. hoped.) 
1. Not hoped for ; unlnoked for ; unex- 
pected ; despaired of. (Followed by for.) 

“Those eye* *t last behold the unhoped for coast." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey v. 636. 

*2. Having lost hope. 

“Ho faltered thanks to Heaven for Ilf*. „ 
Redeemed, unhoped, from desperate strife. 

Scott : Lady Of the Lake, V. 17. 
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fin-hope'-ful, a. [Pref. u it- (l), and Eng. 
hopeful.] Not hopeful ; having no room for 
hope ; hopeless. 

" Beuedick i a not the uhhopefullest hum band that i 
know. "Shaketp. ; Much Ado about Nothing, 11. L. 

fin-hop'-Ing, pr. par. [Pref. tin- 0). and 
Eng. hoping.] Not expecting. 

" Unhoping the cuccew of their echeme*.’— Richard, 
ton : Claris**, lii. 40. 

un- horned', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
homed.] Not horned ; without horns. 

“ 0 Liber i ... whom ell perfections grace ; 

And when unhorned, thoo hut a virgiu - , face.* 
Sandy* : Ovid ; Metamorphote* It. 

fin-horse; v.t. [Pref. tin- (2X and Eng. horse.] 

1. To knock, throw, or otherwise remove 
from horseback. 

‘'Constantine himself fought, unhorsed him, end 
used *11 means to Uke him alive.”— JWton : But, 
Eng., hk. v. 

2. To take the horses out of, ae out of a 
vehicle. 

“While Others, oot so aatixfied, unhorse 
The gilded equipage.* Cotrper: Tatk, vl 70L 

* fin-hojed', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. /wised.] 
Without hose or greaves. 

" Unhoeed, un hooded." 

Southey : Joan Of Art, rlL 140. 

* fin-hfa'-pIt-^-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. hospitable.] Not hospitable; inhospit- 
able. 

" To drive out these unkotpitabl* gneata.” 

Rowe; Royal Convert, v. 

* fin-hite-plt-al, a. [Pref tzn- (1), and Eng. 

hospital.] Inhospitable. * 

- Axenos . . . which signified unhoepitalL H - 
Sandy*; Travel*, p. S». 

* fin hds' -tile, a. [Pref. tin- (i\ and Eng. 
hostile.] Not hostile ; not pertaining or re- 
lating to an enemy. 

“By unhottilt wounds destroyed.” 

PMlipt: Blenheim. 

•fin-htSTlje', v.L [Pref. itn- (2), and Eng. 
house.] 

1. To drive or expel from a house or habita- 
tion ; to dislodge. 

“ Death unawares, with hi* cold kind ambrace, 
Unhouid thy virgin soul * 

MiUon . Death of a Fair Infant. 

2. To deprive of shelter. 

*fin-h<ftsed', a. [Pref un- (11 *nd Eng. 

housed.] 

1. Not housed, or sheltered by a house; 
having no house or home ; homeless. 

“ Unhout'd, neglected, ia the pohiic wsy." 

Rope : Homer; Odyttey xviL R57. 

2. Deprived of or expelled from a house, 
home, roof, or shelter. 

“Dismayed, unfed, unhout’d, 

Ths widow and the orphan stroll around.” 

Philip* : Blenheim. 

*fin-h6fi$'-elled, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and pa. 
par. of Eng. hansel (q.v.).] Not haring re- 
ceived the sacrament. (See extract under 
Disappointed, 1.] 

•fin-hu'-man, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
human.] Not human ; inhuman. 

“Their unhuman and remorseless cruelty.’'— Soul* • 
Sermon*, voL sL. ser. jl 

* fin-hu'-man-Ize, t?.f. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. humanize.] To cause to cease to be 
human ; to deprive or divest of the nature or 
characteristics of human beings. 

" Purity is ridiculed and set at o ought, as a sour 
unsocial, unhumanized virtue. n —Porteu* : Sermon*. 
voi. li. ser. e. 

* tin-hum -bled (bled as held), a. [Pref. 
un- (IX and Eng. humbled.] 'Not humbled, 
not ahamed ; not having the temper, spirit, 
pride, or the like anbdued. 

" Unhumbled, unrepentant, u are form'd.” 

Hilton : P. R, ill. 429. 

fin-hurt, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. Aurf.] 
Not hurt ; free from hurt or injury ; un- 
injured. 

'• But Ludlow escaped unhurt from all the machina- 
tions of his enemies. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. it. 

* un-hurt-ful, • un-hurte-fn.1, a. [Pref. 
tin- (1), and Eng. hurtful.] Not hurtful or 
injurious ; harmless, innoxious. 

“You imagine me too unhurtful an opposite.”— 
Skaketp. : Measure for Measure, lit 5. 

* fin-burt -ful-1^, adv. [Eng. unhurtful / 
-ly.] In an unhurtful manner ; without hurt 
or harm ; harmlessly. 

“To laugh at others as Innocently and as unhurt- 
fully. as at ourselves. “—Pops.- To Swift. SepL, 1724. 


* fin-hurt - ful ness, * un-hurte-ful-nea, 

f. [Eng. unhurtful ; -ne*A] Harmiessnesa. 

,h * 1 1 ««*<*•“«» theyr unclen. 
nes. — Udal : 1 Corinthian* vi. 

un-hurt'-lhg, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
hurling.] Causing no hurt or harm ; harm, 
leas, innoxious. 

" & 111 her kiQd ® lunburtlng elfe) 

Did bid me take such lodging as herselfe.” 

Browne : Britannia* Pastoral* , L 4. 

* fin-hfi^'-band-ed, a [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. husband; -ed.] 

L Not husbanded ; not managed with care 
and frugality. 

2. Not having a husband ; unmarried. 

3. Deprived of or having lost a husband 
widowed. 

" She bore, unhutbanded, * mother's pains." 

Southey : Hannah. 

*4. Not “married" to, or aupported by, 
an elm. (Said only of a vine.) The expres- 
sion is derived from the Latin custom (still in 
vogue in Italy) of training vines on elms. 
“With hanging head I have beheld 
A widow vine, stand, in a naked field, 
Unhutbanded. neglected, all forlorn** 

Browne: Britannia t Pastoral*, a I. 

•fin-hfiahed', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
hushed.] Not hushed ; Dot silenced. 

" My heart unhuth’d— although my lips were mote.' 

Byron ; Cortair, L 14. 

* fin-hfisked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
husked.] Having no husk or cover. 

“ Coold oo unhutked akoroe leave ths tree. 

But there wm ohaiengs made whose it might bee,” 
Bp. HaU : Satire*. Ui. L 

U-nl-, pref. [Lat *n«j = one.] Having one 
feature or character. 

U-ni-fit, U -ni-ate, a [From Lat. «nw* 
= one.] 

Church Hist. : One of the United Greeks 
(q.v.X 

* u-ni-au-ric-u-late, a. [Pref. uni-, and 
Eng. auriculate.) Possessed of, or in form re- 
sembling, a single small ear. 

uniaurioulate-animals, a pi. 

Zool : The Gasteropoda. ( Rossiter. ) 

u-ni-fix'-aj, u-nl-fix'-l-al, a. [Pref. uni-, 
and Eng. uxiaL] 

1. Biol. ; Developed from a single axis, as 
is the case with all vertebrata animals, soma 
molluscs and annulosa. and some plants. 

< Rossiter .) 

2. Optics fb Crystatt. : Having one direction 
within the crystal, aloDg which a ray of light 
can proceed without being bifurcated. 

" Ths coloured rays of uniaxial and h (axial crystals.' 
—Proc. qfThy*. Soc. London, pt. 1L, p, A 

U The cryetale of Iceland spar, quartz, and 
tourmaline are uniaxial. Brewster has shown 
that in all uniaxial crystals the optic axia 
coincides with the axes of crystallization. 
When the ordinary refractive index exceeds 
ths extraordinary index the crystal is said to 
be negative, when it falls short of it the 
crystal is said to be positive. Iceland spar, 
tourmaline, sapphire, ruby, &c. have negative, 
and quartz, ice, titanita, Ac. positive uniaxial 
crystals. 

* u'-nl her. a. [Etym. doubtful.] The face- 
guard of a helmet. ( Ogilvie .) 

* U-nlc, a [Unique.] 

* u-ni-c&m'-er-al, a. [Lat. unus = one, 
and camera = a chamber.] Consisting of a 
single chamber. (Said of a legislative body.) 

u-ni-cfip'-su-lar, a. [Pret uni-, and Eng. 

capsulor.] 

Bot. : Having but a single capsule. 

u-nl car' dl-um, a. [Pref. uni-, and Hod. 
Lat. cardium (q.v.X] 

Pakeont. : A doubtful snb-genns of Corbis, 
haring ths shell thin, oval, and concentrically 
atriated ; the hinge with an obscure tooth or 
edentulous. Known species forty, from the 
Lias to the Portland Rock. (Woodicard.) 

fi-ni-D&r'-i-nate, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
carinate.] HaVing a single ridge or keel. 

u-ni-$Sl'-lu-lar, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
cellular.] 

Biol. : Consisting of a single cell or cellule. 
(Used of certain algals and fungais of low or- 
ganization, and of ths Protozoa.) 


• a [Lat. units = one.] 

1. The stats of being unique. 

2. The state of being in uuity, or of being 
united into one. 

t u ni-clt'-nal, a. [Lat. units = one, and 
Gr. kXivw (klino) = to cause to bend, alope. or 
alant] r 

Gtol. .- Having but a single dip, inclination, 
or direction. Used of a stratum which slant* 
only in one direction ; opposed to synclinal 
and anticlinal (q.v.). 

u'-nl-ccrn, • u-ni-come, a [Fr. unicome, 
from Lat unicornum , accus. of unfrontit* = 
one-horned, from units = one, and cornu = a 
horn.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. An animal haring a single horn, fre- 
quently mentioned by Greek and Latin 
authors. Ctesias calls it the Wild Asa, and 
Aristotle the Indian Ass. Ctesias describes 
ths Wild Ass as beiug about the size of 
a horae, with a white body, red head, and 
blue eyes, having a horn on the forehead a 
cubit long, which for tho extent of two palms 
from the forehead is entirely white, black in 
the middle, and pointed and red at the ex- 
tremity. Of the horn drinking cups were 
formed, and thoss who used them were said 
not to be subject to spasm, epilepay, or the 
effects of poison. Unicorns were said to be 
very awift and strong, not naturally fierce, but 
when provoked they fought desperately with 
horn, heels, and teeth, so that it was impos- 
sible to take them alive. Browne ( Vulg . 
Errours, bk. iii., ch, xxiii.) enumerates fivs 
kinds of unicorna: “ the Indian ox, ths Indian 
ass, ths rhinoceros, the oryx, and that which 
was more eminently termed vionoceros or uni- 
cornis;*' and In the same chapter he quotes de- 
scriptions of this mythical animal from various 
authors. Wilkin, in a note to Browne ( loc. tup. 
cit.) gives a statement from Riippcll that the 
unicorn exists in Kordofan, where it le known 
by ths name of mlllekma. He describee it as 
of a reddish colour, of the size of s small 
horse, of the slendsr make of a gazells, and 
furnished with a long, straight, slender horn 



OEVX QRAZINO (FHOnUEX 
A. Head of Oryx 

ia ths male, which is wanting in the female, 
Sonfls added that it had divided hoofs, while 
others declared it to be single-hoofed. Three 
Arabs told RUppell that they had seen the 
animal in question. All these stories have 
probably soma foundation in fact, to which a 
larg8 superatruction of fiction has heen added. 
An antelope like an oryx, seen in profile 
would appear to a careless observer like an 
animal with a single horn ; and henca the 
mythical tales of unicorna probably arose. 
(Ses illustration.) 

• 2. A kind of insect having a horn upon 
Its head. 

“ Some unicorn* we will ailow even amooR inaacU, 
*• thoae oulcornooa beetle* described by Muffetae,*— 
Browne : Vulgar ^rrouri, hk. iiL, ch. xxltL 

3. A carriage and pair with a third horse In 
front ; also applied to such an equipage. 

" Let me drive you out aome day in my unicorn.*— 
Hit* Edgeworth : Belinda, ch. xviL 

IL Technically: 

1. Astron. : [Monocehos, I.]. 

2. Her . : A fabulous animal, having the head, 
neck, and body of a horse, witli a beard like that 
of a goat, the legs of a buck, the tail of a lion, 
and a long tapering horn, spirally twisted, in 
ths middle of the forehead. Two unicorn* 
were boras as supporters of the Scottish royal 


f&te, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t; 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, w, c© — 6 ; ey = a; au = kw. 
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arms for about a century before the union of 
the Crowns in 1(503; and the sinister sup- 
porter of the arms of the United Kingdom is a 
unicorn argent, armed, crined, and unguled 
or, gorged with a coronet of crosses pat^a and 
fleurs de lia, with a chain affixed passing be- 
tween thB fore legs aud reflected over the back 
of the last. (See illustration uoder Reverted.) 


" How the hrsvo boy. io future w»r. 
Should tame the Unicom 's pride." 

Scott: Lay qf the Last Minstrel, 


L 19. 


8. Script. : [ReemI. 

% Sea - unicorn : The narwhal, Monodon 
monoceros. [Monodon, Narwhal.] 


unicorn-bird, s. 

Ornith. : Palamadea comuta. [Anhima.] 

"The horn of the unicome-bird ; in Brasile called 
Anhima. Described by MarggraTiua and WUlughby 
out of him. Hi» principal marks are these: headed 
and footed like the dunghill cock, tail'd like a goose, 
horned ou bis forehead (with some likeness) as the 
Unicome is pictured ; spurd ou hit wings ; bigger than 
a swan. Tha male, sey Marggraviua aud Piao, as hlg 
again.’*— Grew: Musceum, p. 56, 

unicorn-fish, «. [Unicorn, 


unicorn-plant, ®. 

Bot. : A popular name for Marty nia (q.v.), 
oaid to refer to the projecting beaks or hooka 
of the capsule ; but the name is inaccurate, 
as there are two horns in place of one. 

unicorn-root, ». 

Rot. : Tha root of Helonias dioica, a plant of 
the Melanthace© or Melanths, one or two 
lest high, growing in North American bogs. 
It has a leafy scape, apiked racemes of white 
flowera, with linear petals and exaerted sta- 
mens. In infusion the root is anthelmintic, 
but its tincture is bitter and tonic. 


unicorn-shell, *. 

ZooL : The genus Monoceros (q.v.). Both 
ths scientific and popular names refer to the 
prominent spins on the outer lip. 

un loom’s horn, a. 

* 1, Ord. Lang. : A name formerly given to 
tha horn of tha narwhal, which was often 
preserved in museums as the horn of tha 
mythical unicorn. [Unicorn, II. 1.] 

2. Bot. : Helonias dioica . [Unicorn-root.] 


ti-nX-com'-ous, a. [Lat. unicomus.] [Uni- 
corn.] Possessed of hut a single horn. 

•' Unicomous beetle*.”— Brown#: Fw^ar Xrrourt, 
bk. ch. xlx. 

Si-nX-oSs'-tate, a. [Pref. uni’, and Eng. 
costate (q.v.).J 

Bot. : Having but a single midrih, whence 
ths secondary veins or nerves diverge. This 
is the typical structure of Exogens in general. 

U-ni-d2tc'-tjfle, a. [Pref. itni-, and Gr. 
«oktvAos ( daktulos ) = a finger or toe, a digit.] 
Having a single functional digit, as the horse 
and some of its ancestors. (See illustration 
under Unoulata, 1. (2).) 

" in the Anchitherium and Hlpparion the trans- 
formation Irom the tridactyle to the unidactyls 
Ungulate la accomplished.”— 0. Schmidt : Doctrine qf 
Descent, p. 27*. 

* iin l-de'-aed, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. idea , 
and sutf. -ed'.\ Having no ideas or thoughts ; 
senseless, frivolous. 

"He [Bacon] received the unideaed page [Yilliere] 
Into his iutlmacy .*’— Lord Campbell ; Lives qf ths 
Chancellors, ii. 8*7. 

* un-i-de'-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ideal.] 

]. Not ideal ; real. 

2. Not having ideas ; destitnte of ideas or 
thoughts ; senseless. 

" They [cards] appear to me too dull and unideal to 
afford a thinking man ... an adequate return of 
amusement.'*— An ox : Winter Evenings, even. 1. 

* ira-I'-dle, a. [Pref. wu- (1), and Eng. idle, 
a.] Not idle ; busy, active. 

" For me, I do nature unidle know.” 

Sidney : Astrophel A Stella. 

U- nl-f a'-clal (c as sb), a. [Lat. unus — one, 
and/ad« = a face.] Having bnt ons face or 
front surface. 


* n-nif'-ic, a. [Lat. unue — one, and facio = 
to make.] Msking one ; forming unity. 

* u-nt-f X-ca'-tion, §. [UNinc.] The act of 
unifying ; ths state of being unified ; tha act 
of making into one. 

"All we have here to note is the interdependence 
snd unification of function* that naturally follow the 
differentiation of them.*— E. Spencer; Inductions qf 
Biology. 


U-nl-fl-er, s. [Eng. unify; -er.] One who 
unifies or makes into one. 

" Bismarck, ths unifier of Germany."— Time#, Deo. 

18, 1885, I* 10. 

u nl fi -lar, a. [Lat. unus = ona, sndfilum 
= a thread.] Consisting of or having only 
ona thread ; specifically applied to a magnet- 
ometer consisting of a magnetic bar suspended 
by a single thread. 

u-nXf'-lor-oiis, a. [Lat unus — one, and 

* flos, genit. floria = a flower.] 

Bot. : Having but a single flower. 

U-nX-f oil, 8. [Lat. unus = ona, snd folium = 
a leaf.] 

Her. : A plant having only ons leaf. 


u-nl-fo -ll-ar, u-nl-fo'-H-ate, a. [Pref. 

uni-, and Eiig. foliar, foliate.] 

Bot . : Tha same as Unifoliolate (q.v.). 

u - nl - fo - IX - 6 - late, a. [Pref. 
uni-, and Eng. foliolate (q.Y.).] 

Bot. : Applied to a compound 
leaf consisting of one leaflet 
only. 

u'-nX-form, * u-ni- forme, a. 

A 8. [Ft. uniforme, from Lat 
uniformem, accus. of uniformis 
= having Dna form : unus = one, 
and forma = a form ; Sp., Port, 

& Ital. uniforme.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having only one form ; hav- 
ing always ona and the sama 
form; not changing in form, 
shape, character, appearance, 

Ac. ; not variable. 

"Ho Is hlmselfe tndforme, u s*int Jsme* ssyth, 
without sltorntion." — Bp. Gardner: Explication ; Qf 
Catholic Faith, foL k 

2. Not varying in degrea or rate ; invariable, 
equable : as, a uniform temperature, uniform 
motion. 

3. Consistent at all times ; not different : 
as, His opinions on tha subject have alwsya 
been uniform. 

4. Having only one character throughout ; 
homogeneous. 
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continued during indefinitely long periods of 
time. [Geology.] 

"1 hsvo spoken of Uniformitarianism u the doo* 
triue of Hutton sud Lyell.’'— Huxley : Pres. Address, 
In Quart. Joum. Gsol. Soc vol. nr. p. rlL 

u-ni-form -X-ty, *u-ni-form-i-tie, *. 

[Fr. uniformity from Lat uniformitatem, 
accus. of uniformitas = uniformity, from unir 
formis = uniform (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being uniform ; 
resemblance to itself at all times ; the quality, 
state, or character of adhering to nna plan all 
through, or of having the parts similar. 

"But for vniformitie of hulldloK . . . the towneol 
Cambridge, m the newer workmanship, exceedeth th»t 
of Oxford.”— Holinshed : Dcscr. England, bk. II.. ch. til. 

2. Consistency, sameness. 

"Queen Elizabeth vu remarkshle for that steadi- 
ness snd uniformity which ran throagb all her ao- 
tion a ”— A ddison. 

3. Conformity amongst several or many to 
ona pattern or rula ; consonance, agreement, 
accord. 

" The nulty of that visible body and Church of Christ 
oonsistetb in that uniformity which all ths several 
persons thereunto belonging bave." — Hooker. 

4. Continued or unvarying sameneas or 
likeness ; monotony. 

U Act of Uniformity : 

Churdi. Hist. : The Act 13 A 14 Car. IL, 
c. 4, designed to regulata the terms of mem- 
bership in tha Church of England and in the 
colleges of Oxford and Cambridga. Both the 
Anglican and tha Puritan parties had desired 
their faith to be that of tha Church of Eng- 
land, and Charles II., who, as a step to ob- 
taining hla father’s throne, wished to stand 
well with both parties, promised at Breda to 
use his influence to bring about a certain 
measure of comprehension. But the Parlia- 
ment was in no mood to vote for such a 
scheme, and tha Act of Uniformity required 
the clergy to sign tha Thirty-nine Articlea 
and to uaa the Book of Common Prayer. The 
enforcement of these regulations led to the 
secession from tha Chnrcn of England of up- 
wards of 2,000 clergymen, and laid the founda- 
tion of modern dissent. Tha Act of Uni- 
formity Amendment Act, passed July 18, 1872, 
Bomewhat modified that of Charles, as the 
University Teat Act, passed June, 1871, had 
dona tha year before. 


"Sometimes thers m# many part* of a law, snd 
sometimes it is uniform, sud hstta la it but one doty." 
—Bp, Taylor: Rule qf Conscience, hk. liL, oh. vL 

5. Conforming to ono rule ; agreeing with 
each other ; of the same form or character as 
others. 

"The only donht is sboot the manner of their 
unity, how far churches ere bound to be uniform in 
their oeremonie*."— Hooker. 

B. As subst. : A dress of the sama kind, 
fehric, fashion, or general appearance as that 
worn by other members of tha same body, 
whether military, naval, or other, by which 
the members may be recognized as belonging 
to that particular body. (Opposed to plain 
cloth ea or ordinary civil dress.) 

" The uniforms snd firms of the new corners clearly 
indicated the potent influence of the master’s eye.”— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. xr. 

* u'-nX-form, r.f. [Uniform.] To maka uni- 
form or conformable ; to cause to conform ; 
to adapt, 

"Thus mast I uniform my speech to your obtuse 
conception*.' '—Sidney; Wanstead Play, p. 622. 


u'-nX-form-l^, * u-ni -forme -lie, adv. 

[Eng. uniform; - ly .] 

1. In a uniform manner or degrea ; without 
variation; with even tenor. 

" Uniformly clear of cloud*."— C. Brontf: Jane Eyre, 
ch. xxli. 

2. Without diveraity of ona from another. 

"They turne it often, thst It may be vniformelie 
dri e."—Holinthed: Descr. Eng., cb. vL 

3. With consistency throughout 

* u'-nl form-n^ss, s. [Eng. uniform ; -ness.] 
Ths quality or state of being uniform ; uni- 
formity. 

"Rule* grounded on the analogy and unVormnest 
obeerved In the prodnctlon of natural effects — Berke- 
ley ; Of Human Knowledge, pt. L, f 105. 

u'-nX-f^*, * u-ni -fie, v.t. [Lat unus = one, 
snd facio = to make.] To make or form into 
qne ; to maka a unit of ; to reduce to unity ar 
uniformity ; to view as one. 

" To siiii plifle nod «ni fie their desires .’^ '—Montague : 
Desoute Essayes, pt. 11., treat, a 


* u - nX - form'- al, a. [Eng. uniform ; -a!.] 
Uniform, symmetrical. 

“ Her comelye aose with uniformaU gTace." 

Herrick : Appendix, p. 438. 

u-nX-for-ml-tar'-X-an, s. A a. [Eng. uni- 
formity); -arian.] 

A . As subst , :One who holds the geological 
hypothesis or theory of uniformitarianism 
(q.v.). 

" The one poiat the catastrophists and the uni. 
formitarians agreed upon when the Society was founded 
was to Ignore it [geological s pecule tionj. "—Quart Joum. 
Gsol. Soc., vol. xxv., p. xli. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Uniformi- 
tarianiam (q.v.). 

u-nX-for-mJ-tar'-'i-an 8. [Eng. uni- 
formitarian; -ism.] 

Geol. : A term introduced by Prof. Huxley 
to express tha view strongly advocated by 
Hutton and Lyell, that there is no need for 
ths hypothesis of alternate periods of reposs 
and convulsion to account for the present 
appearance of the earth's crust. All that ws 
aes might be— and they believed was— pro- 
duced by tlia operation of ordinary causes 


♦u-ni-gSn-X-tnre, *. [Lat. unigenitus 
only-begotten, from unus — one, cud genitus, 

. par. of gignoxx to beget.] Ths state or 
ing the only-begotten. 

n-nl-feen-X-tus, a. [Lat. = only-begotten.] 
Ecclesiol . : Used to denote tha Bull com- 
mend u.g Unigenit us Dei Filius (the Only Be- 

f ;otten Hon of God), issued by Pope Clement XI. 
n 1713 in condemnation of 101 propositions 
taken from Quesnel’a work, The New Testament 
translated into French, with Moral Reflections. 
[Jansenism, 1.] 

* u-nlg^-en-otia, a. [Unioeniture. ] Of one 
kind ; of ths sama kind. 

U-nij'-Tl-gate, a. [Lat. unijugus= having 
* ona yoke;' pref. uni- and Lat. jugum = a 
yoke, a pair.] 

Bot. (Of a leaf): Having a single pair of 
leaflets ; paired. [Conjugate.] 

u - nl - la'- bX - ate, a. [Pref. unir, and Eng. 
labiate.] 

Bot . : Having bnt a single lip. 


boil, p<SDt, cat, $ell, chorus, 9I1IU, bench; go, &em; thin, this ; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph — f. 

•clan, -tian — piin.ii, -tion, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -§ion = -clous, -tious, -sious = shfts* -ble, -die, Ac. = bc'i, d{L 
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unilateral - unindifferent 


n-nl-l&t -er-al* a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
lateral.) 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Haring bat a single aide ; 
pertaining to one aide ; one-sided. 

2. Bot. : Arranged on or turned towarda one 
aide only, aa the flowers of Antholyza. 

unilateral-contract, *. A one-aided 
contract, that ia, a contract which binds only 
one party ; the other party, from the nature 
of the case, not needing to be bound. 

* u-nl-lit'-er-al, cl [Pref. tnii-, end Eng. 
literal.) Consisting of only ona letter; as, a 
nniliicral word. 

*tin-£l-lumed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
Uluvw.1.) Not illuminated ; not lighted up. 

"Her hdr eye, bow bright, now unClumed." 

Coleridge : betting of Nation*. 

* fcn-ft-lu'-min-at-£d, a. [Pref. *n-QX 
and Eng. illuminated.) 

1. Lit. : Not illuminated ; dark. 

2. Fig. : Ignorant. 

* iin-il-lu'-sor-^, a. [Pref. u n- fix end Eng. 
illusory.) Not causing or producing Illusion, 
deception, or the like ; not illusory ; not 
deceptive. 

“Through a pair nt cold, unillusory barnacle*."— 
Lytton : My Motel, hk. ill., ch. xxlL 

* tin-il-liis-tra-t^d, cl [Fret un- (1). and 
Eug. illustrated.] Not Illustrated with draw- 
ings, cuta, engravings, or the like. 

“ By aid of wbieh we can teach maor rahject* 

S nicker and better than the moat impressive vtrb«l 
eacriptioo. unillustrated, could ever attain to."— 
Cattelr * Technical Educator, pt. xi., p. 276. 

u-ni-l6o -u-lar, a. • [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
locular.) 

1. Bot. : Having but a aingle cell in the 
fruit 

2. Zool. : Possessing a aingle cavity or cham- 
ber. Applied to the shells of Foramlnifera 
and Mollusca. 

fcn-i-m&g'-in-a-bie, cl [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. imaginable.] Not capable of being 
imagined, conceived, or thought of; incon- 
ceivable. 

** O thou beautiful’ 

And unimaginable ether t" Byron : Cain, 1L 1. 

• itn-i-m&g'-In-a^ble-ness, i. [Eng. un- 
imaginable ; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being unimaginable or inconceivable : incon- 
ceivableness. 

“ The ur iimaglnableneu of pointe and email est par- 
tide*. '—More: I mmo rt, of the Soul, bk. L. ch. vL 

• iin-i-m&g'-in-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. i mima- 
ginab(le) ; -ly.] Inconceivably. (Boy it: Works. 
In. 677.) 

* fin-l-m&£'-fci-a-tlve, a. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. imaginative .) Showing little or no 
Imaginative powera. 

" The** our unimaginative day*.'* 

Werde worth ; Excursion, hk. 11 

tin-I-m&g'-tned, a. [Pref, un- OX and Eng. 
imagined.) Not imagined or conceived ; not 
formed in Idea ; undreamt of. 

” Cnimagin'd bli*a.“ Thornton : Liberty. 

* un-Im'-lt-a-ble, cl [Pref. -«»- (IX and 
imitablc.) Not capable of being Imitated ; in- 
imitable. 

“Thou art all uuimitabl*."—Broum. ft Flet, : Lane 
Of Candy, 1 5. 

iin-Im mersed', a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
immersed.] Not Immersed ; not aunk below 
the aurface of the water. (Used specific, of 
snhmarma torpedo-boats.) 

“ She can iteun, when unimmerted, at the rat* of 
seventeen knot* an hour.” — Globe, Dec. 51, 1SS7. 

* iin-im-mor'-tal, o. [Pref. vn- OX and 
Eng. immortal.] Not immortal; mortal; 
liable to death. (Milton: P. L., x. 611.) 

* iin-Im-mured', a. [Pret un- OX and Eng. 
immured.] Unfortified ; wilhout walls. 
(Sandys: Travels , p. 165.) 

tin-im-pair'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un * 0). and 
Eng. impairable . J Not capable of being im- 
paired, injured, diminished, or weakened. 

** Undiml nUhahle and unimpair able.’ — More ; Def. 
Philos. Cabbmla, eh. vii. ^ 

tin Im paired', a. [Pief. un- 0), and Eng. 
impaired .] Not impaired, injured, diminished, 
or weakened. (Cowper : YardUy Oak.) 

* B tln-im part'-bd, cl [Pref. un- OX and 


Eng. imparted.] Not imparted, glared, or 
communicated. 


" But brave Achillea «hn(* 

Hi* virtu** close, an unimpaired store." 

Coteper : Homer ; Iliad x. 


tln-im pass ioned (ss as ah), a. [Pref. 
un- (IX aud Eng. impassioned.] Not impaa- 
aioned; not moved, actuated, or influenced 
by passion ; calm, tranquil, qniet. 


“ The same meek, unoffending, unimpassion-d man." 
—Milman: Latin Christianity, bk. vUL, ch. viii. 


un-lm-pea^h'-a-ble, cl [Pret un- 0), 
and Eng. impeachable.] Not impeachable ; 
not capable of being called impeached, ac- 
cused, censured, or called in question ; free 
from guilt, stein, blame, or reproach ; blame- 
less, irreproachable. 

*’ Perfect and unimpeachable of blame." 

Camper : Task, v. M. 

tin-im-peagh'-a-ble-nSss, b. [Eng. un- 
impeachable; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being unimpeachable. 

*V Insinuations . . . agiio*t the unimpeachabfeness 
at hi* motive*/ — Godwin: MondeHUe, t£L IhA. 


ttn- Im-pca^ed , a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 


1, Not impeached ; not charged or accused. 

“ Unimpsaeh’d for traitorona crime. “ 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, i. 

2. Not called in question ; undisputed. 

“ While yet my ragal «tata «tood unimpeach'd." 

Howe: Tamer lane, iv. 

tin-impeded, cl [Pref. un- m, and Eng. 
impeded.) Not impeded ; unmolested, open, 
clear. 


“ It* unimpeded «ky." 

Longfellow : Sand of the Desert. 


* tin-fm-pll-cato, cl [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. impl toaf«(dXl Not implicated. 

“ 8b*. nnimpeachtd of crim*. unimplicate 
iu folly. Browning; Ring * Book, xl 1,28#. 


* tin-im-pli^-it, cl [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
implicit.] Not entire, unlimited, or unre- 
etrained ; limited, guarded. 

“Th* genrra] confirmation of unimplieit truth."— 
MOt on : Of Toleration. 


• tin-im-plored', cl [Pret* nr OX and Eng. 
implored.) Not implored ; not solicited ; un- 
solicited. 

“ H*r nightly Tl*iUtian unimploretL* 

Milton; P.L^ts.TL 

iin-im-port'-ance, s. [Pref. u n- OX and 
Eng. importance.] Want of importance, con- 
sequence, weight, or value ; insignificance. 


tin-im-port'-ant, a. [Pret un- OX and 

Eng. important.) 

1. Not important or momentous ; not of 
great moment. 

“ Th* unimportant xklnntsh of Bsntry Bay/'— 
Macaulay : Lift. Eng., cb. xlv. 

• 2. Not assuming bigh airs of dignity ; un- 
assuming. 

“A free, unimportant, natural, caar manner.'*— 
Pope : To Swift. 

• iin-im-port'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- OX and 

Eng. importing .] Not importing; not of 

moment or consequence ; trifling. 

" Matter of rit*. nr of unimporting conMouence."— 
Bp Ball : St. Paul's Combat. 


• tin-lm por-tuned', a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. importuned.] Not im porto ned ; not 
solicited with pertinacity or perseverance. 


“ Whoever ran 
To danger unimportun'd." 

bonne: T 


To the Lady Carey. 


un-im-poged', a. [PreC ttn- OX aD( i Eng. 
imposed.] Not imposed ; not laid on or ex- 
acted as a duty, tax, burden, toll, task, ser- 
vice, or the like. 


“Tho«efn*« and unimpoeed exprefwtcm*." — Milton : 
Apol. for Smectymnuus. f 1L 


fln-fm-pog'-ing, cl [Pref. it a- OX and Eng. 
imposing.] 

1. Not imposing; not commanding rever- 
ence or respect. 

*2. Not obligatory ; voluntary. 

“ Manly aubml**inn, untmpoeing toll." 

Thomson : liberty. 

tin-Im-prbssed', a. [Pref. it»- (l), and Eng. 

1, Not impressed ; not moved or affected. 

2. Not marked or infixed deeply. 

” Thought* uncontrolled and unimpressed, th* birth* 
Of pure election." Young: Night Thoughts, v. m. 

im-im-prbss'-I-ble, a. [Pref. ita- (IX and 


Eng. impressible.] Not impressible ; oot sen- 
sitive ; not easily moved ; apathetic. 

“Clara wa* bfnxst and q«4et ; but heavy, mlndle**, 
unimpresnUe. — C. Bronte : Jane Eyre. ch. xivli. 

tin- im -press'- ion- a- ble (ss as sh), a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. im?rrMsumaWe.l Not 
impi*essionabIe ; oniinpressible. 

“ Unimpressionable nature* are uot so *oou softened." 
— C. Bronti ; Jane Eyre, ch. xxi. 

•iin-im-pri^'-on-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. imprisonaOle.] Not capable of being 
imprisoned, ahut up, or confined. 

“ Those two most unimprisonable thing*."— Milton : 
Answer to Eikon BatUike, f la. 

iin-im-prov'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and 

Eng. improvable.] 

1. Incapable of being improved or advanced 
to a better condition ; not admitting of im- 
provement or inclination. 

“The principal faculty which t* wanting in such, 
«nd by teaching ineparabiD and unimprovable."— 
Bnmnwnd: Works, iv. 577. 

2. Incapable of being cultivated or tilled. 

* tin -Im-prdv'-a- ble -ness, a. [Eug.un- 

improvable; -n«8.] The quality or state of 
being unimprovable. 

“ Their ignorant* and unimprombleness in matter* 
of knowledge.* — Hammond : Works, L 48#. 

un-fm-proved', cl [Pref. u%- (1), and Eng. 

improved.] 

1. Not improved; not made better or wiser 
not advanced in manners, knowledge, excel- 
lence, skill. Ac. 

“Shallow, unimproved intellect* are confident pre- 
tenders to certainty."— GlanviUe. 

2. Not u*ed for a valuable or useful pur- 
pose ; not turned to good use. 

thB noonday beam. i>er verse. 
Shall find th* hi easing, unimproved, a cun**." 

Cowper : Truth, 624. 

3. Not tilled ; not brought into cultivation i 
as, unimproved land. 

iin-Im-prdv'-Ing, a. [Pret «n- (IX and 
Eng. improving.] Not improving; not ad- 
vancing in knowledge, manners, excellence, 
skill, or the like. 

“If th* idle were to lay aside «*ch unlmproeing 
work*. — Knox: W inter Evenings, even. 62. 

•TSa-lm-pngn'-a-ble (? silent), a. [Pref. 
un- (IX and Eng. impugnable.] Not capabla 
of being Impugned ; unimpeachable. 

“HI* tnilhfulnee* [mnat bej unimpugnable,''—W. 
R. Greg. 

t u-nl- mus'-€U-lar, a. [Pret uni-, and Eng. 
muscular.] 

Zool. : Having only one muscular impres- 
sion ; mono my ary (q.v.). 

* un in sensed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
incensed.] Not incensed, inflamed, provoked, 
or irritated. 

“See'tt thou unincensed, these deed* of Munf" 
Cowper ; Homer ; Iliad v. 

* tin-ln-^i-dgnt-al, a H [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. incidental.) Unmarked by any inci- 
dents. 

“Time* of fat quietness and unincidental eaae."— 
Bp. W ilberforce, in Life, it 1#4. 

tin -in -closed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
indosetl.] Not abut In or surrounded as with 
a wall, fence, or the like. 

“In waste and unindoted land*."— Smith ; Wealth 
Of Nations, bk. L, ch. xL 

* fcn-ln-cor'-por-at-ed, a. [Pref. ttit- (1), 

and Eng. incorporated.) Not incorporated ; 
not mixed, united, or blended into one body. 

“ Unincorporated with any of the o«tions of th* 
earth ."—AUerbury : Sermons, vul. lil, ser. L 

* tin-in' ereas'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. increasable.) Not capable of being in- 
creased ; admitting of no increase. 

“An altogether or almoct unincreasable elevation." 
—Boyle ; Works. L 54#. 

* un-in-cum'-bcred, cl [Unencumbfhcd.J 


* iin-In-<lSnt'-ed, a. [Pref. «n-(l), and Eng. 
indented.] Not indented ; not marked l*y any 
indentation, notch, wrinkle, or the like. 

“ The rest of the eounteuauce wu perfectly smooth 
and un in dented.— Lytton : Pelham, ch. lxlx. 

* tin-fn-dlf - fer-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. indifferent.] ' Not indifferent; not un- 
biassed or unprejudiced ; partial, biassed. 

“Their own partial! and unindijferent proceediug." 
—Hooker : EccleS. Politie, hk. v., § SL 


fS.to, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pft, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
«r, wore, weH work, whd, ; mate, cub. ciire. unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; q.u = kw« 
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•tin fa-dul'-gent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. indulgent.] Nut indulgent or kina. 

"On me not unittdulgent fate 
Bestowed a rural, calm retreat. 

/Vanc-u .' Horae*, 1L IS. 

* tin-fa-dUS’-trl-OUS, a, [Pref. ux- (1), and 
Eng. industrious.] Not industrious ; not dili- 
gent in labour, study, or the like ; idle. 

" Far beyond the ordinary coarse 
That other un industrious agea ran." 

Daniel: Mus phHus. 

* tin-In-dtis'-trX-otis-l^, adv . [Eng. unin- 
dustrimis; -ly.) Not industriously ; without 
industry or diligence. 

" Not a littlo or uninduetriously ■oUeitoua”— Boyl* : 
Work*, L 278. 

* un-In-dwell'-ar-ble, a. [Pref. an- a) ; Eng. 
indwell, and auff. -able.] Unio habits me. 

•‘A vast desert to all hut Arab# unindwcUablef— 
Lane ; Selection* from the Eitran, p, U, (lutrodj 

f u-nl-nor'-vate, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eag. 
nervate.] 

Bot. : One-ribbed ; having but one rib, as ia 
the case with most leaves. ( Treas . of Bot.) 

tin-fa-f<3Ct'-ed* a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
infected.] Not infected; not contaminated, 
polluted, or corrupted. {Lit. A fig.) 

"Tho uninfected part of the ooramanity."— Knox : 
Spirit of Despotism, § 22. 

ftn-ln-flamed', a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
inflamed .] Not inflamed ; not set on fire ; 
not aglow. (Lit. or fig.) 

" Show one moment unin/tamed with lore." 

Young : Force of Religion, 1L 

a Kn-Tn-flXm-ma-ble. a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. inflammable. ] Not capable of being in- 
flamed or aet oa fire. (Lit. or fig.) 

“The uninflammable spirit of sueh concretes."— 
Boyle. 

tin- In'- fill -$n§ed, a. [Pref! un- (1), and 
Eng. influenced .] 

1. Not influenced ; not moved by others or 
by foreign considerations ; not biassed. 

“Chaste hearts uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change." Wordsworth : Bonnet. 

2. Not proceeding from influence, bias, or 
prejudice : as, uninfluenced conduct. 

t tin-fa-flu- tin'- tial (ti as sh), cu [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. influential.] 

1. Not exerting any inflnence ; inoperative. 

“ A mo tire which was unii&uential, or was not pro- 
ductive of the correspondent act* — Cog an : Ethical 
Treatise, dia. 2, oh. lv. 

2. Not possessing any Influence. 

“ An uninjluenlial squl itf—PaU Mall Gaiette, Feb. 

T. 1S8S. 

tin-In-formed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
informed.) 

1. Not informed, instructed, or taught; 
untaught. 

* “ Tho uninformed and heedless soul* of men." 

Cowper: Task, r. 864. 

* 2. Not animated; not imbued with vitality. 

(Steele: Spectator , No. 41.) 

* 3. Not imbued : as, A picture uninformed 
with imagination. 

tin-fa-£rfaged' f a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
infringed.] Not infringed ; not encroached 
npon. 

" Why is • constant struggle necessary to preserve 
Jt [tho Constitution] uninf ringed U —Knox : Spirit qf 
Despotism, | X 

1 tin-In-firlng’-I-bl©, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. infringible.) That canoofc or may not 
be infnuged upoo. 

“ An uninfringiUe monopoly."— Sir W. Hamilton. 

* tin-fa- te'-nl-otiB (1), a. [Pref: un- (1), 
snd Eng. ingenious. ] Not ingenious ; want- 
ing in ingenuity ; not witty or clever. 

“These uningenious paradoxes and reveries."— 
Burke: On a Late State of the Ration. 

* tm fa-ge’-nl oils (2), a. [Uninoenuous.] 

* un-In-fcSn -u-otis, * tin-fa-ge -nl-ous 

(2), a. [Pref. 'un- (1), and Eng. ingenuous, 
Ingenious.] Not ingenuous ; not frank, open, 
or candid; diaingennous. 

“Bach uningenuous proceedings." — Bp Taylor , 
Liberty qf Prophesying. (Ep. J>ed.) 

* un-fa-&Sn'-u-ous-ness, ». [Eng. unin- 

S znuous ; -new.*] The quality or state of being 
iaingenuoue ; disingeouousness. 

“ I cannot guess what could be further added to prove 
tho injustice end uningenuousneu.*— Hammond : 
Works, i. S24. 


tin-fa-htib'-it-a-ble, a. [Praf. un- (1), and 
Eng. inhabitable.] Not inhabitable; not fit 
for habitation. 

“Tho castlo had lu 1686 been almost uninhabitable.* 

— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiL 

tin-fa-htib’ lt-a-ble-nSss, s. [Eag. un- 
inhabitable. ; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being uninhabitable; unfitness for habitation. 
“The uninhabitablenees of ths torrid zone."— Boyle f 
Work*. L 81 X 

un-fa-hab'-It-^d, a. [Pref. un-(l), and Eng. 
inhabited.) Not inhabited by men ; having 
no inhabitants. 

** But uninhabited, untilled, ausawu, 

It lies." Pope : Homer ; Udyetty lx. 14*. 

UH-fa-jured' f a. [Pref. un- (1)» and Eng. 
injured.] Not hurt; unhurt. 

"This oommtjuioa with uninjured tninda* 

Wordnoorth : Excursion, bk. lx. 

tin-fa-Jur'-I-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. injurious.] Not hurtful or harmful ; 
harmless. 

" Tholr own bosoms will be calm and serene, unin- 
jured and uninjuriout.* — Knox : Sermon s. voL. vL, 
ser. H 

t tin-fa-jiir'-l-ous l^, adv. [Eng. uninjuri- 
ous; - ly .] In an uninjurious manner ; without 
injury. 

“Tho charging [of n Feme colllmay be dono wnfn. 
juriou*lyf—Sir w. Thompson, In Timet, Bept. 1 1881 

u-nl-no’-dal, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. nodal.] 
Bot. (Of a peduncle): Bearing only ona node. 
(Lindley.) 

* tin-fa-quls'-l-tlve, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. inquisitive.] Not curlons or diligent to 
search into and investigate things. 

“ Their uninquisitise temper keep* them In a total 
Ignorance nbont secondary causes. '— Bp. Horsley: Ser- 
mons, voL L. ser. 1L 

* tin-fa-scribod', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
inscribed.) Having no inscription. 

“ Obscure the place, and uninsrrlbed the stona* 
Pope : Windsor Forest, 320. 

tin-fa-spired', a, [Pref. un- (1), end Eng. 
inspired.) 

1. Not inspired ; not having received any 
supernatural instruction or illumination. 

" A veneration more than was due to the opinions 
of any uninspired teacher.*— Bp. Horsley: Sermons. 
voL i.eer. A 

2. Not produced or written under inspira- 
tion : as, uninspired writiogs. 

tin-fa-strtict'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. instructed.) 

1. Not instructed or taught ; untanght, un- 
educated. 

« Men of uninstructed mind* snd sengnlno tempera.' 
—Macaulay: Hi*L Eng., ch, xL 

2. Not directed by superior authority ; nm 
directed ; not fnrnislied with instructions. 

“ Urdnstructed how to stem tho tide." 

Dryden S Don Sebastian. 111. 1. 

* tin-m-Strtict'-Ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. instructive.] Not instructive ; not 
serving or tending to convey instruction. 

“ Captious uninstructiv* wrangling." — Loeke : Bum. 
Understand., bk. 11., ch. xx. 

* ftn-fa-tSl-tf-te^e, v. [Pref. un- 0). and 
Eng. intelligence.] Want of intelligence ; stu- 
pidity due to ignorance. 

•• A od now hU unintelligent » was not more streuge 
then his misconstruction."— Bp. Halit ConUs John 


Baptist Beheaded. 

tin-In-tgl'-ti-£ent, a. [Pref. un- a), »nd 
Eog. intelligent.] 

1. Not intelligent; not baving reason or 
understanding ; stupid, dull. 

" A gallsnt eoldler and « not unintelligent offlosr."— 
Maoaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. 1L 

2. Not acting by intelligence or innate 
knowledge. 

" By tho application of an unintelligent ImpalM to 
mechanism previously arranged.'’— Paley ; Eatural 
Theology, ch- il. 

•tin-fa-ttil-lIfe-I-bH'-I-t^, «. (Eng. unin- 
UUigibiUf ) ; -tfy.] The QDalitv or sUte of 
being unintelligible ; unintelligibleness. 

“ If wo have truly proved tho uninteUigibHUv at it 
in aU other ways, this argumentation Is undeniable. 
—Burnet : Theory qf the Earth. 

tin-fa-tSl'-tfg-I-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1\ and 
Eng. intelligible.] Not iotelligible ; not cap- 
able of being understood. 

M False notion* which woold make ths subsequent 
narrative unintelligible ar onlnstniotlva."— Macaulay: 
Hist. Eng., ch. 


tin-fa-tel'-lI£-I-blo-nSss, «. [Eng. un- 
intelligible ; -?i«aj.] The quality or atata of 
being unintelligible ; incomprehensibility. 

“Borne Inconvenience or unintelligibleness in ths 
ouo more than in the other."— Bp. H. Crqft: On 
Burnet t Theory. 

tin-fa-tel'-lig-I-bl^, adv. [Eng. unintelli- 
gible) : -ty.] In an unintelligible manner ; so 
as not to be intelligible or understood. 

“This art of writing unintelligibly has beon very 
much unproved."— Budgeli: Spectator, Na. 87D. 

tin-fa-tSnd'-ed, a. [Pref. ttn- (1). Rnd ^ n 8* 
intended.) Not intended ; unintentional. 

un-In-t<fa'~tion-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. intentional.) Not intentional, not de- 
signed; not done, said, or happening by pro- 
meditation or design ; unpremeditated. 

“ Unintentional l»i*e* In tho dntias of friendship,” 
—Knox : Essays, No. 25. 

tin-In-tim'-tlon-al-l& adv. [Eng. unin- 
tentional; -ly.) Nut intentionally; without 
design or premeditation. 

“ His house, and those of his brethren, were units- 
tentionaUy consumed." — Cook : Third Voyage, bk. T„ 
ch. v. 

* tin-fa'-ter-^ssed, a. IPref. un- (1), and 
Eng. interessed .] Uninterested. 

“ The teetlmouT Is general, both as to time end 
plaoe uninterested.*— Gian 


an will: Essay S. 

[Pref. un- 


Cl), and 


tin-fa-ter-tist-tid, a. 

Eng. interested.) 

L Not interested ; uot baving any property 
or interest in ; not personally concerned. 

2, Not having the mind or passions in- 
terested or aogaged. 

“ Good snd wise persons, uninterested In the case.” 

— Seeker : Sermons, voL IL, ser. T. 

tin-In'-ter-Sst-fag, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. interesting.) Not of an interesting 
character ; not capable of exciting or engaging 
the mind, passions, or attention ; dull. 

“ Uninteresting barren truths which venerate ne 
conclusion."— Burke : On a Late Stale qf the Ration. 

tin-fa-ter-fered', a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. interfered.) Not interfered (with). 

“Uncontrolled end uninterfered with by tho oV 
•tractions raised.*— Field, Dec. 81, 1887. ( 

* tin-fa-ter-mls» -l6n (as as sb), ». [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. intermission.) Absence of 
intermission. 

tin-fa-ter-rnfa-tSd, a. [Pref. urt- (1), and 
Eng. intermitteil .] Not intermitted ; nut in- 
terrupted or suspended for a time ; continued, 
continuous. 

"An unintermUted conflict of ten years."— Jfoo* 
aulay : Hist, Eng., ch. xiL . 

* tin-fa-ter-mltf-tSd-l^, adv. [Eng. unin- 
termitted ; -ly. ] Without iotermiaaion ; un- 
intemiptedly. 

* un-fa-ter-mlt'-tfag, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. intermitting.) Having no intermission 
or interruption ; con tinning. 

* tin-fa-ter-mlxed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. intermixed.) Not intermixed, not 
mingled. 

« UnfntenniEd with Actions fantasies. 

I verify the truth," Darnel: Civil H art, 

* tin-fa-ter'-prgt-a-ble, a. [Prefl un- (1), 

and Eng. interpretable.] Not capable of being 
interpreted. 

un-fa-ter'-pret-^d, a. [Pref. tin- (I), and 
Eog. interpreted.] Not interpreted. 

“ Uninterpreted by practice."— Seeker : Sermons, roU 
111., ser. 7. 

tia-In-terred', a. [Pref. -un 0). a « d Eng. 
interred.) Not interred ; not buried ; un- 
buried. 

“ Unwopt, nnhonour’d, uninterr d, he lies." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxiL 4S4. 

tin-fa-ter-rupt d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. interrupted .) 

L Orcf. Lang . : Not interrupted ; not 

broken ; unintermitted, continuous ; free from 
intermission or interruption. 

" Bat this wonderful prosperity was not uninter- 
rupted.*— Maeaulay : Hitt. Eng ^ eh. x vllL 

IL Bot. : Not having its symmetrical *r- 
rangement destroyed by anything local ; con- 
sisting of regularly increasiog or diminishing 
parts, or of part* all of the same size ; con- 
tinuous. 

tin-fa-ter-rtipt'-tid-l& adv. [Eog. unin- 
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terrupted; -Zy.] Without interruption or in- 
termission ; continuously* 

" The national wealth has, during the lut ill ceo- 
tariea, been almost uninterruptedly locreaaiox." — 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. hi. 


* tin-ln-thralled', <z. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. inthralledL] Not enthralled, not en- 
slaved. 


"It needs most be rldlculooa to any lodgment 
unlMhi-atrd." — Milton : Aiiiwcr to Eikon EUuUik* 
(Fret). 


* unln-ti'-tled Ge as el), a. (Pref. un- G), 
and Eng. intitled.] Not entitled ; having no 
claim or title. (Uauaily followed by to.) 

" f ^nintitled to pardon ot aln."— Sccktr: Sermons, 
toL iiL, ser. IT. 


•tin-ln-tombed' (6 ailent), a. [Pref. un OX 
and Eng. intom&ed.] Not intombed ; not in- 
terred or buried. 


• un-m-tr ensued', a. [Pret un- 0), and 
Eng. intrenched.] Not intrenched ; not pro- 
tected by a trench or the like. 

** It had been cowardice la the Trojan*, not to hare 
attempted anything agalost an army thatjay unforti- 
fied and unintrench'd. —Pope. 

• tinln'-trl-cat-ed, a , [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. intrtccUcd.] Not entangled, perplexed, 
or involved ; not intricate. 

" Kreu, clear, untntrieatod design*." — ffammond: 
Works, It. *03. 

tin-in-tr^-dufed', a. [Pref. un- G). and 
Eng, introduced.] Not introduced ; without 
any introduction ; obtrusive. 

“ Think not unintroduc'd 1 force my way." 

Young: Bight Thought t, r. 8*. 

• tin-In-ured', a. [Pref. un- GX and Eng. 
inured.] Not inured; not hardened hy use 
or practice. 

** The race exlgooua, unfnur’cf to wet," 

Philip* : YOU of Odo* t Jordan. 

tin-in-vad'-^d, a, [Pref. un - G). and Eng. 
invaded.] Not invaded ; not encroached upon, 
assailed, or attacked. 

M Leave the province of the profeaiorwnfnvodeci.*’— 
Etynold*: Di*o oursel 

• tin-In-vSnt'-^d, a, [Pref. un- GX and Eng. 
invented.] Not invented ; not found out or 
discovered. 

** Not unin vented that, which thou aright 
Belie rst so main to our socceea. I briar," 

Milton: A L., vt 470. 

*tin-In-v2nt'-lve, a. [Pref. tin- G), and 
Eng. invenfive.] Not inventive ; not having 
the power of invention, finding, discovering, 
or contriving. 

“ Thoa tuiJeu, uninventive companion.' — Scott: 
I mil worth, eh. v. 

• tin-In-vSst'-ig-a-ble, a, [Pref. Tin- GX 
and Eng. invest b/a5Ze.] Not capable of being 
investigated or searched Dut; inscrutable. 

“ The work* of thl* visible world being vninveetig. 
o He hy Ui." — Ray : Croatian, pt» L 

• tin-in- Vlte', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
invite, v.J To countermand or annul the in- 
vitation of ; to put off. 

** Made them uninrite their gueeta."— Pepyt: Diary, 
Nov. 36, 1665. 

tin-ln-vit-ed, a. [Pref. tin- G). and Eng. 
invited.] Not invited, not asked ; without 
any invitation. 

** A guest tiwfnvf/ed, nnw el coined." 

Longfellow: Miles Standtsh, lx. 

un-In-vit-Xng, a. [Pref. un- GX and Eng. 
inviting.] Not invitiog; not attractive ; not 
tempting. 

“ That *ach unlikely men should *o successfully 
preach so uninviting a doctrioe.* — Boyl* : Work*, 
V. 666. 


tin-in- vdked', a. [Pref. un- G), and Eng. 
invoked.] Not invoked ; not appealed to. 

“ The power* of song 
I left oot uwfwsoted.” 

Wordsworth ; Excursion, bk. lit 


tin-in- vSlved', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
involved.] Not involved, complicated, or in- 
tricate. 


** So loog a* you preserve your ova finance* unin- 
•olt'df—Knox: To a Young Bobleman, let. 2S. 


U'-nl-d, e. [Lat = a singie large peart] 

i. ZooL : River-mussel ; the type-genna of 
Unifinid® (q.v.), with more than 400 apeciea, 
from all j>arts of the world. Shell oval or 
elongated, smooth, corrugated, or aplny, be- 
coming very eolid with age ; anterior teeth, 
1-2 nr 2-2, ahort, irregular ; posterior teeth, 
1-2, elongated, laminar. Animal with the 
mantle margins only united between the 


siphons] openings ; palpi long, pointed, later- 
ally attached. [Pearl- muss 



UNIO VALDEN8I8. 
f From the Wealden.) 

2. Palceont. : Fossil species, fifty from the 
Wealden onward. 

unio beds, t. pi 

Geol: The name given to certain beds In 
the Purbeck, characterized by the occurrence 
of species of Unio (q.v.). 


un'-lon (1 aa y), * un-yon, «. [Fr., from 
Lat. untonem, accus. of unio = (l) unity, 
<2) a union, (3) a single large pearl (Pliny the 
Elder: H. N., IX. xiv. 56), in which various 
excellencies, such aa roundness, smoothness, 
and whiteness were united.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. A pearl of great beauty and value. 

** Aud In the cup *u union ahall he throw, 

Richer than that which four sacceuivs kings 
In Denmark's crow a h*ve worn." 

Shakejp. : Hamlet, v. k 

2. The act of uniting or joining two nr more 
things in one, thus forming a compound body. 

3. The state of being united ; junction, 
coalition. 


S“ u , n!o ° wlth . Bootljuid 1 u 1707 tbeae fin*, wen 
comhinctl : the ml croee of St. Oeorve. fimbriated 
Argent. th*t U, with * white border to the crosa. beinfr 

In th* Portrait of the Sovereign of tbe se**‘ (Gm>n- 
wicb ifoeniUt) * war B hip oFthlt^S Oo tTe 

■ Mch T. Jl* “Vh 111 1R01, th< banner of St. Patrick. 
" blch ii * red laltire crow on a white field, wa* laid 
npon that of St. Andrew *, aud api>u these the flu* , 
hrl* ted cross of St George— com?>o*h]g tbe Bag now 
known to os as the Union Jack. Iu 17> 7 the Union at 
the mala became, and remains to this day, the dU- 
tlogoisbina flag of ao Admiral of the Fleet. It wa* 

t? rd on the 1,1 °I Junelirwi 

and by Earl b t V lucent ia 1S00 and 1806. Merchaut 
vessels are prohibited from carrying this flag without 
-b.te border under a penalty of £40 !.••— /v/rf. Sept. 

“ But I had better give the words of the heraldic 
«outaiued in tbe Order of the King in Council 
of>iov. 5, 1800, and aououuced to the nation by the 
Proclamation of Jau. 1, 18;1, which prescribes the 
form iu which Hie uationai flag is to iw constructed! 
It l* in these word*: ’The Union tin g shall beaaure, 
the ero«se* saltire* of Saint Aodrew and Saint Pe2 
rick, quarterly per saltire, comiterchauged, argent 
and gules: tbe latter fimbriated of the second, *ur- 
i Z A he of St. George of the third, 

fliohrlated as the saltire. . . , One word more. Your 
correspondents i must , not call our national flag tha 
JAck. The Jack is a small flag— a diminutive of 
the t/n/yn— ouly flowo Irom the jack staff ou the bow- 
sprit or forepart of a ship. Iu theKoyal Navy it isplain. 
^ the merchaut service it must have a white bordet, 
Wheo flown from the mast with a white border it 1* 
the aigual for a pilot, aud Is called the Pilot Jack. To 
no other flag is the term Jack applied. The name ot 
our national flag is the t^nlon.*— Field, Oct. e. 1687. 

IL Technically: 

1. Brewing: One of a series of casks placed 
aide by aide, and supported on pivots or trun- 
nions, in which fermentation ia completed. 

2. Fabric: A fabric of flax and cotton. 

3. Hydr . ; A tubular coupling for pipes. 

4. Ecdesiol. : Various a mall religious sects 
adopt the word Union as part of their name. 
Places of worship belonging to the Union 
Baptists, Union Churchmen, Union Congre- 
gationalists, ths UniBn Free Church, Ac., 
appear in church returns. 


** To effect a civil union withoot * 
—Macaulay: But. Eng., ch. xliL 


religion* union.' 


4. Concord ; agreement and conjunction of 
mind, will, affection, or interests. 

" Union the bond ot all things, aud ot man." 

Pope: Euay on 4 tan, iiL 150. 

5. That which la united Dr made into one 
body; a body formed by the combination or 
nnitiug of two or more individual things or 
persons ; the aggregate of the united parts ; a 
combination, a coalition, a confederacy : as 


G) A confederacy of two or more nation b, 
or of several atates in one nation : as, The 
United States of America are called the 
Chion. This state of union was accomplished 
by meana of the United States Constitution, 
adopted in 1787; the atatee having been pre- 
viously practicaliy independent, or very feebly 
combined. After the Kevolntinn&ry War they 
remained associated, hut by a slight bond that 
was sure to cause discontent, and it quickly 
became evident that either a stronger central 
government must he organized, or the eeverai 
states each become an independent nation. 
The latter expedient was so dangerous a one, 
that there was common consent to the formation 
of a alrong central government, and the 
Constitution was adopted, combining the atates 
into what is known as the Union. 


(21 Two or more parishes consolidated Into 
one for Administration of the Poor La wa. (Eng.) 
• (3) (See extract) : 

'* Union 1* a combining or consolidation ot two 
charcbe-* in one. which ie dou« by the consent of the 
hiahop, the patron, and incoubeot. And thi» ia 
properly called an union; but thrra ar» two other 
aorta, a* when one church i* mad* auhjeet to tbe 
other, and when one man i* made prelate of both, aod 
wheo a conventual U made cathedral. Touching union 
in the first aignifleatioo, there wa* * itatate, an. S7 
Hen. VIII., ch. 21. that it shoald be lawful in two 
chorche*. whereof the value of the one la not above 
•lx pounds in tbe king's book*, of the first fruit*, and 
not above uue mile distant from the other. Union in 
thi* signification is personal, and that I* tor the life 
ot the iucombeut: or real, that i* perpetual, whoso- 
ever is incumbent."— Co wet 


(4) A tradee-nnion (q.v.). 

6. A contraction of union * workhonsf 
[Workhouse.] 


7. A kind of device for a flag, used either by 
itseif or forming the upper inner corner of an 
ensign ; a flag marked with this device. 


As the patron saint of England, the banner ot St, 
Oeorge ever ranked highly. In heraldic language, it 
was * Argent, a cross gules,' ie.. a white flag with a 
pfsin red cross (the Piantageoet coloars. white aud 
red). It appears to have been very early adopted as a 
national ensign. Coins and seals of the time of 
Edward III. aud Heury V. are Impressed with the 
figure of a ship bearing this flag at the bow and stern, 
and the portrait of tbe ‘Great Harry* exhibit* it st 
the tore and mixen. The national flag of Scotland, or 
banner of at. Andrew, wa* azure, a saltire arreat. i.e., 
ft whit# saltire or St. Andre w* Cross on a blue field. 


T 1. Act of Union: 

English History : 

G) The Act by which Scotland was united 
to England in 1707. 

(2) The Act by which Ireland was united to 
Great Britain in 1SOO. 

2. Hypostatic union : [Hypostatic]. 

3. Union down : 

Haul : A signal of distress a t eas, made by 
reversing the flag or turning the union down- 
ward. 

union-jack, #. [Union, I. 7.] 
union-joint, *. A pipe-coupling. 

Union Labor Party, $. a political 
organization for ths maintenance Df ths rights 
of iabor. (U. 8.) 

Union Party, A A Political organiza- 
tion upholding Union as against Seceasiou. 

( U.S. Hist ,) 

union-pump, i. 

Hydr. : A form Df pump in which the 
engine and pump are united ia the aamo 
frame. 

union-workhouse, *. [Workhouse.] 

u-nl-o-nl-dso, s. [Mod. Lat. unto, genit. 
union(is J; Lat. fern. pi. adj. stiff, -idee.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Concliifera, with 
severai genera, universally distributed. Shell 
usually regular, equivalve, closed ; structure 
nacreous ; epidermis thick and dark ; liga- 
ment external, large aud prominent ; margins 
even ; anterior hinge-teeth thick amt striated, 
posterior laminar, sometimes wanting. Ani- 
mal with mantle-margins united between the 
aijihonal orificea, ana, rarely, in front of the 
branchial opening; anai orifice plain, bran- 
chial fringed ; foot very large, to ugue-s lisped, 
compressed, byssiferoua in the fry ; gills 
elongated, a ub-equsi, united posteriorly to ench 
other and to the mantle, hut not to ths l*ody ; 
palpi moderate, laterally attached, a triated in- 
aide ; lips plain. Sexes distinct. 

2. Palceonl : The family commences in the 
Devonian. 

u-nl-d'-nl-form, a. [Mod. Lat- unio (q.v.), 
genit, vnionu, and forma = form, appearance.] 
Having the ahape or general appearance of 
the genua Unio (q.v.). 

un'-lon-ism (i aa y), a [Eng. union ; -ism.] 

1. The principle of uniting or combining; 
specif,, the syatem of union or combination 
among workmen engaged in the aerne occupv 
tion or trade; trad ea-nn Ion ism. 


fete, f&t, fore, amidst, what, fail, father; we. wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9I4 work, whd, sdn; mute, cuh, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


unionist— unit 
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2. The doctrine that the legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and the 
supremacy of Parliament over any form of 
local government or Home Rule granted to 
Ireland, must be maintained. 

“ The Couservutlsio mad Unionism of the electorate 
of the Universities <• absolutely in harmony with the 
Conservatism and Unionitm of the majority of the 
entire electorate of th* country, aa expressed et the 
laat General Election."— Qlobt, June 24. 1887. 


un'-i6n-ist (l aa y), *. <fc a. [Eng. union ; 

-is*.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Ordinary Languag* : 

1. Ons who promotes or advocates union : 
specif., in United States History, on* who 
opposed secession at the time of the Civil W ar j 
a Union man. Also, in English History, ona 
who ia oppoaed to the granting of a separata 
Parliament to Ireland and the consequent die* 
ruption of the union. [U-.] 

It will be teen that, down to the close of yeeter- 
day's polling, the Unionists were atlll maintaining 
their lead of more than one hundred .''— Daily TsU- 
graph , July «, 1886. 

2. A member of a trades-union ; a trades- 
unionist 

•• Prohibiting the readiog of paper* devoted to the 
defence of trades-unionism, because, whenever the 
public heard of the unionist, it was generally when 
they were engaged lo tome great etrugsle with the 
employers .' 1 — Daily Telegraph, Sept. ». 1884. 

II, Ecclesiol.: A small religious sect now 
having registered places of worship in Britaiu. 

B. As adj. r Pertaining or relating to union- 
ism ; promoting or advocating unionism. 

“At the commencement of yesterday's polling* the 
Unionitt party were more than e hundred seat* ahead 
of their opponent *.*— Daily Telegraph, July a, 1886. 


• un-lon-Ist*4c (1 as y), a. [Eng. unionist; 
-to.] Pertaining or relating to unionism or 
unionists ; pertaining to or promoting union. 

U'-ni-O-nite, t. [After Uuioo(vin8), Pennsyl- 
vania, U. S. A., where found ; suff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min* : A very pure zoisite (q.v.), occurring 
with corundum and other species. 


U - nl - o' - noid, a. [Mod. Lat. unio (q.v.), 
genit. uiuon(w) ; Eng. suff. -oid.] Unioui- 
forin (q.v.). 

“ Unionoid biralvee, with thiek shell*."— NfeAokon: 
Pcdaont., 1. 4M. 

u-nlp -ar-otis, a. [Lat. unut = one, and 

* pario == to bring forth.] 

1. Biol. : Bringing forth normally but ona 
at a birth. 

“The mas tod one, megatheria, glyptodons, and Dipro- 
todons are uniparout."—Owen ; Ctau. of the Mam- 
malia , p. 86. 

2. Bot. (Of a cyme, <£c.) .» Having but one 
peduncle. 

U'-nl-ped, a. & s. [Pref. ttni-, and Lat. pet, 
genit, pedis — a foot.] 

A As adj. : Having only one foot. 

B. As subst. : An animal having only ona 
foot. 

* u ni pcl-ta'-ta, a. pi. [Pref. uni-, and neut. 

1 >l of Lat. peltdtus = armed with a small, 
ight, and generally crescent-shaped shield.] 
Zool. : Cuvier’s name for a family of Stonia- 
poda consisting of the modern genus Sqnilla 
(q.v.). 


• U-nl-pSl’-tate, a. & «. [Unipeltata.] 

A As adj. : Of or belonging to the Uni- 
peltata (q.v.). 

B. As subst. : Any Individual of the Uni- 
peltata (q.v.). 

* n-nl-per'-sfai-al, a, [Pref. uni-, snd Eng. 
personal. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having but one person ; 
existing in ons person, as the Deity. 

2. Gram. ; Used onlv in one person ; im- 
personal. (Said of verbs.) 


• U-nI-per'-s6n-al-fcst, s. [Eng. uniper- 
sonal; - ist .] Ons who believes that there is 
ODly one person in the Deity. 


• u-nIph'-&-rioiis, a. [Lat. unus = one, and 
Gr. (phone) — sound.] Having or giving 
out only one sonnd. 

“ Thst uniphonous inutroment the dram."— West- 
minster Review, Not., 1832. 


u-nlp'-ll-eate, a. [Pref. -uni- — one, and 
Lat. plicatui = folded.] Consisting of or 
having only one fold. 


U-nl-pd' lar, a. [Pref. wni-, end Eng. polar.) 
Elect. : Of or pertaining to one pole : as, a 
unipolar dynamo, in which the conductors 
move in one and the same field. 

u-nique' (que as k), a. & s. [Fr., from Lat. 

* unicum, a ecus. of unicws= single, from tinus 
= one.] 

A As adj. : Having no like or equal ; un- 
matched, unparalleled, unequalled ; alons in 
its kind or excellence. 

* B. As subst. : A thing unique or un- 
paralleled in its kind. 

M Aq unique In the hUtory of th* specie *.'— Palsy : 
Evidences of ch. lx. 

n-nSque'-l^ (que as k), adv. [Eng. unique; 

* -iy.] Id a unique manner ; ao as to be unique. 

u-nique'-ness (que as k), s. [Eng. unique; 

’ -n«8.1 The quality or state of being unique. 

* U-ni'-quI-t^, s. [Eng. uniqu(e) ; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being unique ; uniqueness. 

“ Uniquity will make them valued more."— B. Wal- 
pole: Letters, iv. 477. 

u-nl-ra'-di-at-Sd, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
radiated .] Having only one ray. 

u-nl-sop’-tate, a, [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
septate.] 

Bot. : Haviog only one aeptnm or partition. 

u-nl-seiM-al, u-ni-ser'-i-ate, a. [Pref. 

12711 -, and Eng. serial, seriate.) Haviog a 
single line or series. 

u-nl-ser'-i-ate-ly, adv. [Eog. uniseriate; 
-ly.) In a uniseriate manner ; in a single line 
or series. 

u-ni-aSx'-u-al, a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 
sexual.) 

1. Ord, Lang. : Having one sex only. 

2. Bot. (Of a planf).’ Of one sex only; 
having stamens and pistils in different flowers ; 
diclinous. Used of a monoecious or of a 
dioecious plant or its flowers. 

u-nl sH-I-cate, t. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. 

silicate.) 

Min. : The second aub-divisinn of the An- 
hydrous Silicates, which Dana divides sa fol- 
lows : (1) Biaili cates ; oxygen ratio for bases 
and silica, 1:2; (2) Unisilicates; in which 
the ratio for the bases and silica is as 1 : 1 ; 
(3) Sub-silicates ; oxygen ratio for bases and 
silica, 1 : J ; sometimes 1 : $ and 1 : f. 

u'-ni-s6n, * u-ni-sonne, *. & a. [Fr. unisson, 
from Lat. nnisonum, accua. of unisonus = 
having the same sound aa eomething else : 
unus = one, and sonus = a sound ; Sp. unison ; 
Itel. unUono) 

A. As substantire : 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. Lit. : A single, unvaried tone. 

** While the long solemn uni ton went round," 

Pope : Dun dad, lr. 81*. 

2. Fig. : Accordance, agreement, harmony. 

“It U the more tranquil style which 1* meet Ire- 
qneutly In unison with our mind*.*— Knox: Euay 24. 

II. Music : 

1. The state of sounding at the same pityh ; 
accordance or coincidence of sounds proceed- 
ing from an equality io the number of vibra- 
tions made in a given time by a sonorous 
body. 

2. Muaic in octaves for mixed instruments 
or voices. 

B. As adjective : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Sounding alone ; uniaonoue. 

" Tempered soft tailing*, Intermlxt with voice 
Choral or uniton." Milton : P. L., vii. 4W. 

2. In accord. 

“ Something of peculiar harmony, or rather a kind 
of unison correepoadeoce between them.*— Sout h: 
Sermons, voL vi, *er. 1. 

IL Music: Sounded together; coinciding 
in pitch or Bound ; UDisonal : as, unison pas- 
sages. 

* u-nls'-^n-al, a. [Eng. unison; -al.) Being 
In unison. 

“The frequent ase of unisonal passage* for th* 
voices."— .Standard, Nov. 25, 1885. 

* n-nls'-£n-al-l jf, adv . [Eng. unisonal ; -ly.) 
In nniaon. 

“Tenor* sad basses bant in. unisonaUy. n — Church 
Times, March 4. leS7. 


* u-ni8’-6-nan9e, s. [Eng. tinwonan(0; <*•) 
The quality or state of being in uuison ; ac- 
cordance of sounds ; unison. 

* u-nIs’-6-nant, a. [Lat unus = one, and 
wmans, pr. par. of aono = to sound.] Being In 
unison ; having the same degree of gravity or 
acuteness. 

* u-nIs'-6-nous, a. [Unison.] 

1. Sounding alone ; without harmony. 

“These apt notes (to sing ths Psalms withall) wer* 

about 40 tunes of one part only, and in oue unisonous 
key.*— Warton : Hist. Eng. Poetry, L 171. 

2. Being in unison ; having the same sound 
or pitch. 

n'-nit, *u-nite, i. [An abbrev. of wnily 
(q.v.).] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A single person or thing 
regarded as having oneness for its main attri- 
bute ; a single ons of a number, forming tha 
basis of count or calculation. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arith. : The least whole number or ona, 
represented by the figure 1. Numbers are 
collections of things of the same kind, each 
of which ia a unit of the collection. Thus 
20 feet is a collection of 20 equal spaces, each 
of which is equal to 1 foot ; here 1 foot is the 
unit or bass of ths collection. 

2. Math, dt Physics : Any known determinate 
quantity by the constant repetition of which 
any other quantity of the same kind is mea- 
sured. It may be a length, a surface, a solid, 
a weight, a time, as th8 case may be. 

% 1. Abstract unit: Ths unit of numera- 
tion ; ths abstract nnit 1 la the measure of 
ths relation of equality of two numbers. It 
is the bass of ths aystem of natural numbers, 
aud incidentally ths bass of all quantities. 

2. Decimal A duodecimal units: Those in 
scales of numbers increasing or decreasing by 
ten or twelve respectively. 

3. Dynamic units : 

(1) Unit of force: A dyne; a fores which, 
acting for one second on a mass of one 
gramme, gives to it a velocity of one centi- 
metre per second, 

(2) Unit of work done: A watt (q.v.); the 
power developed when 44 ‘25 foot pounds are 
done per minute = one 746th part of a horse- 
power. [Foot-pound, Kiloqeammetbe.] 

4. Electric units : 

(1) Unit of quantity: A coulomb. The 
quantity of electricity that will liberate 
•000162 grains of hydrogen from water, or 
*005232 grains of zinc from a solution of the 
metal. Io this unit, rate or time la taken no 
account of. 

(2) Unit qf current : An ampere ; a current 
flowing at the rate of one coulomb per second, 
or liberating -000162 grains of hydrogen, &c., 
per second, 

(3) Unit of electro-motive force : A volt (q.v.). 
The force or difference of potential required 
to produce, through a wire of ons obm resist- 
ance, a current of one ampere. 

(4) Unit cf resistance : The legal nnit of 
resistance, as settled by ths International 
Electrical Congress, at Paris, 1884, ia that of 
a column of pure mercury 106 centimetres 
long, 1 square millimetre in sectional area at 
0* C. The name ohm ia now confined to this 
unit, but was formerly used to denote an 
older unit chosen by the British Association, 
which is to the legal ohm as 1*0112 to 1. 

(5) Unit of capacity : A farad (q.v.). A con- 
denser has a capacity of one farad when a 
potential difference of ons volt between ite 
two seta of plates charges each of them with 
one coulomb. 

(6) Absolute i27ii£« : The absolute electro- 
motive force nnit is a force, and the absolute^ 
unit magnetic pole ia a pole, which, when 
placed at a distance of ooe centimetre, from 

a similar force or pole, repels it with a force < 
of ons dyne. One volt = 10* absolute units. 

(7) Unit of work done : The watt (q.v.) ; the 
rata at which electrical work is done ia mea- 
sured by watts. A watt is the power de- 
veloped in the circuit when one ampere of 
current produces ons volt difference of poten- 
tial at ths terminals. 3. (2).] 

5. Fractional unit : The nnit of a fraction. 
Thus in ths fraction | there ia an assemblage 
of three nnita, each of which is one-fourth of 
the whole number. 

6. Integral unit : The nnit 1. 


boU, b 6$ ; ptftlt, J^l ; cat, $ell» chorus, 9 hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expeot, Xenophon, e^ist, ph - & 
-clan, -tian = shg.ru -tion, slon = shim ; -fion, -jion — zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous — shiis. -ble, -die, &c. = b?!, d£]» 
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7: Military unit: Tht administrative nnlt is 
fdr infantry the company, for cavalry the 
troop, nnd for artillery the battery, and for 
the three anus combined the division The 
taotuMl unit is dm battabon or regiineut 
squadron or regiment.and battery respectively! 

8. Specxju^gravity unit : For solids or liqoids 
one cubic foot of distilled water at 62* F =1 • 

airat 6^ gSSe9 ' ° De CUbiC f ° 0t ° f atm09 P^ eric ’ 

9. Unit of heat : [Thermal-unit], 

JO. Unit of tffumiwa/ion; Tbe light of & 

sperm candle burning 120 grains per hour. 
The standard for gas is that the flame, burn- 
ing at the rate of five cubic feet per hour, 
shall give a light equal to the light of 14 
eperm candles, each consuming at the rate of 
120 grains per hour. 

11. Unit of measure : The unit of measure of 
•ny quantity is a quantity of tbs same kind, 
with which tbe quantity is compared. 

12. Unit of value: In the United States ft gold 
dollar, weighing 25.-8 grains, one-tenth of which 
is alloy; ia England a gold eovereign, weigh- 
ing 123*274 grains, one-eleventh being alloy, 

unit-jar, x 
Elect:: An instrument devised by Sir W. 
Snow Harris for measuring definite quantities 
of electricity. 

•u-mt'ablc, * tj-mto'-a-ble, a. [Eng. 
uuif(e),' -able.] Capable of • being united or 
joined together by growth or otherwise. 

U - ni-tar'-i-an, s. & a, . [Eccles. Lat vnita- 
riiu; G«r. unitarier; Fr. unitain; ItaL. unites 
rio; Sp. vnitdrio ; WeL. undodvrr t undodUuL J 
A. As substantive : 

1. Theology Church Bistory : 

(I) ’A name adopted by those members of 
tbe Christian Church who conceive of the 
Godhead as unipersonst aad regard the Father 
as the only God. The term first appeared In & 
decree of the Transylvanian Diet, Oct 25, 1600, 
and waa. adopted by the Transylvanian Uni- 
tarians to designate their church, in 1638. 
This body now forma the Hungarian Unitarian 
Church, with about GC,000 members. Unita- 
risnism has made some progress in other parts 
of Europe, and has at the present time abont 
320 congregations In Great Britain. Unitarian 
tendencies appeared in the American Colonies 
early in- the eighteenth centnry, in some of the 
Puritan congregations of New Eo gland; ami 
, in 1783 the Key. James Freeman, of the 
Episcopal Church of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
ex purged from the Book of Common Prayer 
all allusion to the Trinity* or to any Snpreme 
Being hut the Father. This, therefore, became 
the first distinctively Unitarian Church in the 
United States. At the same time, however, 
many of the Congregational Churches were 
ceasi ng to use the Trinitarian formula. Among 
the Unitarisna of that period was John Adams, 
who affirmed that many of the clergy and the 
intelligent laity ehared his views. 1 n 1794 the 
[famous Dr. Priestly, who had left England to 
«ecape persecution on account of his liberal 
religious views, came to Philadelphia, and gave 
a course of lectures on “The Corruptions of 
Christianity,” the outcome of which was the 
formation of an. Unitarian society in that city. 

In 1801 the church at Plymouth, Mass., that 
established hy the Pilgrims of the Mayflower, 
*nl the oldest in New England, declared itself 
Unitarian by a large tmyority of tbe congrega- 
tion. During the first twenty years of the 
nineteenth, century there was a rapid growth 
of Unitarianism ia New England, principally 
within the Congregational Churclu In 1815 
Dr. Channing came forward as an Unitarian 
divine, and by his elevated ethical Ideas gave a 
new impetus to the movement. His Baltimore 
sermon (1819) marks the cleavage between 
the Unitarian and orthodox sections of the 
Congregational body. Since that period Uni- 
tarisuiam has continued to grow in New 
England, and has become particularly strong 
In B«ton r which possesses more than 25 oat of 
the 400 American churches belonging to the 
■ect Harvard Coliege, while not a denomina- 
tional institution, is under Unitarian control. 
Oataide of New England Unitarianism has 
not’ grown rapidly. The Philadelphia society 
organized in 1794, had developed into but two 
congregations in 1894. In the west, however, 
there is considerable growth. In addition to 
the Unitarians proper ore the Hieksits section 
of the Quakers; the Christians (a Baptist body), 
and the Christian Disciples^ all more or less 
Unitarian in doctrine. 


(2) A general term for all non-Trinitarian 
Christians, whether they have themselves 
used the name or not Some of the snte- 
Nicene Fathers, the Sabelllans, Ariua and his 
followers, the Photinfana, &c., have been 
included in this designation. At the Refor- 
mation period Servetus and others, aud sub- 
sequently Fsuatus Soclnus and hia school 
are thus described by later writers. In Eng! 
land, Bartholomew Legate, the last person 
burned at Smithfield (1612) ; John Bitlle, who 
gathered a London congregation during the 
Commonwealth ; Samnel Clarke, D.D , whose 
Scripture Doctrine qf the Trinity (1712) had a 
powerful influence, have all been reckoned 
Unitarians ; and the name has been applied 
to writers like Milton, Locke, and Newton. 

(3) Any non-Christian monotheist. The Jews 
are eometimea called Unitarians ; and Wealev 
uses the expression “ Unitarian fiend” in his 
Hymn for the Mahometans. 

2. (PI): A name for a special class of 
Realists. 

« V T?!* ^**h*t* or Subitantiallat* at* Again divided 

Into Dualists, and Into Unitarian t or Momsts, accord- 
ing as they axe, or are not, coo tented with the testir 
10 u L tin,,lt * duplicity of 
** n *P tioa ‘ —Hamilton; Meta. 

B.. As adjective: 

1. TheoL, Church Hist , <fce. ; Pertaining to 
or conneoted with Unitarians, in the several 
seqses defined above. 

2. Philds. : Holding the unity of enhjeef 
and object in perception. 

3. Polit. : Favouring a plan of union. In 
continental politics first nsed of the party in 
favour of ft united Italy ; then applied in the 
case of Germany, the Slavs, &c. 

U-rri-tar'-f-an iam, [Eccies, Lat. & Ger. 
unitarismus; Fr. unitarisme; ItaL unitar - 
ismOy unitar esimo, i witariaiusimo : WeL vrv- 
dodiaeth. J 

I Theology <t Church History ; 

L A collective name for -the views of XTni- 
tanans. Unitarians have no formula ted. test 
of membership, and have always shown great 
varieties of opinion. The Arian school has 
little influence, except io Ireland. TheSocinian 
theology, with its worship of Christ, has never 
been completely adopted in Great Britain or 
America. Priestley’s Unitarianism included a 
deterniinist philosophy and a strong element 
of supernaturalism. The return to a spirit oal 
philosophy was initiated by Channing. Many 
of his followers, influenced by Emerson and 
Parker, have done their best to relieve Chris- 
tianity ef its supernatural Ingredients, All 
own ft spiritnal allegiance to Christ, though 
varying as to the nature and exteot of his 
authority. Appealing to Scripture as a witness 
for their views, Unitarians have generally 
limited revelation to the communication of 
spiritual data. They reject a sabetitutionsry 
atonement, and are usually advocates of a 
universal restoration. 

2. The Unitarian canse. Unitarianism as 
an organized interest has never taken large 
proportions, and it is not easy to estimate its 
actual strength. It has produced a number 
of influential men, far in excess of its de- 
nominational importance ; and the stress 
which it lays on individuality, while checking 
its progress, has added to its power. By the 
Toieration Act (1689) the open preaching of 
Uoftarienifim was forbidden In Great Britain, 
a legal disability not removed till 1813. 

# tt-ni-tar'-f-an-Ize, v.t. or i. [Eng. Uni- 
tarian ; tee.) To cause to conform, or to con- 
form, to Unitarianism. 

ri'-mt-a-ry, a. [Eng. unit; •ary,] Pertain- 
ing ox relating to a uni t. 

unitary-theory, s. 

Chem. : A term applied by Gerhardt to the 
ayssein of chemistry in which the woieculea 
of all bodies are compared, as to their magni- 
tude, with ona unit molecule — water for 
example — and all chemical, reactions are, m 
far as possible, reduced to one typical form 
of reaction— namely, double decomposition. 

*Tj-nito\ s. [Unit.] 

1. A unit 

2. The same as Laurel, A. 2. (^(q.v.).’ 

n-nlteY *u-nyte, v.t. & f. [Lat unitus t p*. 
par. of unto — to unite, from units = one.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To combine or conjqin, so as to form 
into one ; to make to be one, and no longer 
separate ; to Incorporate into one. 

_ “ Unit* 

Your troop*. Sfiakesp. : l Henry VI., It. l 

2. To connect, conjuin, or hring together by 
some tie or bond, legal or other; to join in 
interest, affection, fellowship, or the like* 
to associate, to couple, to conjoin. 

^ . , ’’ Hymen did oar hand* 

Units com mutual tihaketp. : Band*, IU. X. 

3. To cause to adhere ; to connect or join 
together; to attache 

"The perltouieunj, which Is * dry body, may be 
United with the luiucnlonseest).”— Witeman: Surgery. 

4. TO make to agree; to bring into a state 
of agreement or uniformity; to render uni- 
form. 

“The kjnff pronowd nothing more than to unite hi* 
XlOsdom In one form ol wornlup."— Clarendon. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To become one ; to become incorporated ; 
to grow together; to become attached, con- 
joined. or consolidated ; to combine, to 
coalesce. 

2. To join in an act ; to combine, to concur; 
to act in union. 

“ If yon will not unite In your complaint*. " 

SAaJcetp, : Henry }'UL » ill 2$ 

* U-nite\ a. [Unite, v.] Uoitcd, joint. 

, ’Byunit*cotiM9nt.'*—Web*t4r. [ittSLj 

* IJ.-nite'-a-ble, a. [Unitable.] 

IJ-nlt'-ed, pa. par. or a. [Unite, v.] Joined 

together, combined, made one ; allied, con- 
joint, harmooions ; in. union. 

"Tho men who followed hii banner were supposed 
to be not )«** numerous thiui all the Mnodoualds and 
Aladean»nn« t <L , '-^dC«wias; BUt. £nj., cfa. xUL 

UThe word. ’* United” fonns part of the 
names of various sects appearing In the Regis- 
trar-General’s Return, as, the United Chris- 
tian Army, the United Christian Church, the 
United Evangelical Church of Germany, and 
the United Free Methodist Church. 

United Brethren, *. pi. [Moravians.] 
United Greeks, $. pL 

Church Hist.: A comprehensive name In- 
cluding ali those who follow the Greek rite, 
«nd at tho- same time acknowledge the au- 
thority of the Pope. These are (1) the 
MelchUes (q.v.)ln the East, (2) the Ruthenians 
(q.v.), (3) the Greek Catholics of Italy, whose 
clergy are allowed to marry when In minor 
orders, and continue in the married etate 
after they are priests, hnt ere forbidden, under 
pain of deposition, to contract a second mar- 
riage. Ihese Greeks, about 30,000 in nnmber, 
have three seminaries, each with a resident 
Greek bishop to ordain the priests, but other- 
wise they are subject to the bishop In whose 
diocese' they live* (4) The Catholics of the 
Greco- Ron male rite io Hungary nnd Sieben- 
btirren, who number abont 900,000, and form 
an ecclesiastical province. Their secular 
Clergy are married. 

United Irishmen, s. pi 

Hist.: A secret society formed in 1791 by 
Theobald Wolfe Tone, having for its oltfect 
tbe establishment of a republic in Ireland. 
Being arrested, and sentenced to death by 
a military commission, ho committed suicide 
(Nov. 1793). 

United Kingdom, i. 

Geog. <£ Hist. ; The name adopted on Jan. I, 
1801, when Great Britain anu Ireland were 
United. 

United Presbyterian Chnrcb, *. 

Eccles. <t Church 1 Hist. : The third in point of 
magnitude and Importance among the Presby- 
terian denominations in Scotland, the two in 
advance of it in point nf numbers being the 
Established and the Free Churches. It was 
formed by the union between' tbe Secessior 
and the Relief bodies on May 13, 1847. Its 
tenets are essentially those. of .the Confession 
of Faith, with modification a needful to adapt 
It to the views of Its ministers as to the 
relatioo of the civil magistrate to the church 
and religions toleration. Nearly allita office- 
bearers are opposed to the principle of esta- 
blishments, but latitude of belief on the sub- 
ject ia permitted, and a minority hold the 
opposite view. In May, 1876,, the United 
Presbyterian Church made e friendly dissever- 
ance of its congregations south of the Tweed 
that these might unite with the English Fres- 
byteriso Church to constitute the Presby* 


ISio, fSt, fiire, amidst, what; fall, father; we, w8t, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go pSt 
or; wore, w?l£ work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, ijnite, cur, rule, fail; try, Syrian. «, co = i; ey = a; Qn = kw, 
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teriao Church of England. [pREanvTERiAW, 

B 1 At the end of 1S86 the United Presby- 
terian Church consisted of 32 preshy teriea, 
646 congregations, and 82,063 communicants, 
and had a revenue of £317,955 17a. lid. It 
has foreign missions In the West Indies, in 
South Africa, Ac., in India, China, and Japan. 

United Provinces, a. 

Geog. & Hist.: The provinces of Guelder* 
land, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht and Fries- 
land, which united in 1579, and became the 
nucleus of the Dutch republic. 

United States, *. v *■ 

Geog. & Hitt. : The forty-five states of Iforth. 
America, composing tbo federal republic whoeo 
official title is the United States of America, 
and which comprises in addition to lta states 
four organized territories, the unorganized 
Indian Terri toiy, and the federal District of 
Colombia. The United States la tbs largest 
republic and one of the largest nations in the 
-world. It embraces nearly one-half * off the 
North American continent, *atfd, including 
Alaska, has an area nearly 1 equal to; that of 
Europe. The total aiea ie 3,557,009 squara 
miles. The country extends (east and' west) 
from the ’Atlantic to the Pacific Oceans, 1 with 
an extreme leagth of about 2700 miles, and 
(north aud south) from Canada to Mexico 
aod the Gulf of Mexico, with an extreme 
width of about 1600 miles. The population in 
1890 was 62,971,081. It is at present (1894) 
about 68,000,000. In 1790 there -were hut 
13 states, with lew than 4,000,000 population, 
and an area of about 400,000 square miles. 
The progress of the United States in wealth 
has been equally unprecedented, and it is 
to-day the richest country upon the face of the 
globe. Through the eastern c and western 
sections of ■ the country run two important 
mountain systems, the Appalachian and .the 
Rocky Mountains, between which lies a. vast 
plain, abundantly watered, and remarkable for 
Us fertility and the variety of its productions. 
The districts bordering 1 the oceans are equally 
proli Be, while in the Rocky Mountain region 
lies a vast arid district, to some extent reclaim • 
able by irrigation, S but particularly valuable 
for its richness in gold and silver. The 
Appalachian region is equally valuable for its 
immense stores of coal and iron, while copper, 
lead, and other metala aro elsewhere abundant. 

The government of the United States em- 
braces three departments, the executive, the 
legislative, and the judicial. The executive 
comprises a President and Vice-President, 
elected tor four years, arid a number of Cabinet 
officials, or Secretaries of Departments, chosfn 
by, and forming the advisory :conncil of, the 
President. The legislative department consists 
of a Senate (embracing two .members ' from 
each- state), And a House -of Representatives, 
elected by pppular vote to represent districts of 
approximately equal, population. The judicial 
department is’ known as the Supreme Court, 
whose function it is to decide upon the 
constitutionality of the laws. The general 
government has control of commerce and all 
relations with foreign powers, of the army 
and navy, the post-offices and the coinage of 
money, aod has the sole power to declare war 
and conclude peace- 

The separate states have similar organiza- 
tions, each having its own constitution, execu- 
tive, legislative, and supreme court. They are 
divided into counties, with local powers of 
government, and these again Into townships, 
boroughs, citiea, Ac. The cities largely control 
their own affairs, each ‘ having a mayor and 
a law-making body. The United States is thus 
organized on the principle of a general 
government for general Interests, and succes- 
sively descending state and local governments 
for state and local interests. The - other 
republics of America are organized on the 
same general principle, having taken the 
United States as their model. 

Ij-nit -£d-l$f, adv. [Eng. -united ; Ay.] In a 
united manner ; in union ; conjointly ; jointly. 

“The eye*, which we of a watery u a tore, ought to 
be much painted, aud unitedly on their lower piat*." — 
hr yd a : Dufrtsnoy . 

IJ-iut'-cr, a. [Eng. unit(e), v. ; -«*,] One who 
or that which unites. 

" Suppose an uniter of a middle constitution , that 
should partake of some of the qualltlea of both.'— 
GlanviUe : Scepsis, ch. ill, | S. 

• tin-It'-cr-a-ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), arid Eng. 
iteroMs.) That cannot be renewed or repeated. 

"To play away an uniterable Ufa .* — Browne : Chris- 
tian Morals, pt. ilk, | *3. 


u-nf-tion, a. [Unite, v .] The act of uniting ; 
the state or condit.on of being united. 

" Part* separated and disjoined ere to be brought 
together gently tod equally, that they nrnjr touch 
oue KGother, aud to be prepared for wniffcm. — Wise* 
man: Surgery, bk. t., ch. L 

•* u'-nft-Ive, a. [Eng. tmtf(«),v. ; 'iee.] Having 
the power or quality of uniiing; causing or 
tending to unite ; producing or promoting 
union. 

'■That enn be nothin? elte hut the unitlvr wav of 
. relkiou. which cousists of the oonleiuplatiou aud love 
of God. — Morris. 

U'-nit-Ive-ly. adv . [Eng. unitiva; Ay.] In a 
united or unitive manner. ( Cudworth .) 

u'-nit-ize, v.t. [Eng. unit; -ize.] To re* 
duco to a unitor to one whole ; to unify. 

li'-nit-y, "u-nl-te, * u-nl-tce, • u-ni-tie, 

*may-te f a. [Fr. unite, from Lat. unit at em, 
accus. of unitaa ; from unus— one.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The State or condition of heing one ; one- 
Mies-vsingleneas, as opposed’ to plurality. 

The m ntty of God is e true- ai id real.: aiot figurative 
< ■unity.’-’ — Claris On the 'Attributes, prop. 8. 

, 2. Conoord, agreement, harmony ; oneness 
of sentiment, affection, or the like. 

■' How ?ood and how pleasant It la for brethren to 
dwell together iu unity. — Psalm cxxxiiL 1. 

3. Uniformity, harmony, agreement. 

"To the avoldlog of distention it avalleth much 
that there be among at the man uuityea well 111 cere- 
monies aa in doc tr i ue . ” — 11 ook e r. 

^ At unity : At one ; in accord. 

"TheKla# and the Common* were now at unity." 
—Macaulay : Uisu Eng., ch. xi. 

4. The principle by which a uniform tenor 
of story and propriety of representation is 
preserved in literary and dramatic composi- 
tions ; conformity in a composition to such 
principle ; a reference tx> some one purpose or 
leading idea in -all the parts Of a .discourse or 
composition. In the Greek drama the three 
.unities required were those -of action, of tinau, 

< and of place. Thia so-called Aristotelian law 

of nnity required that there should be no 
shifting of tho scene from place to place, that 
the whole series of events should be such as 
might occur within the - apace of a single day, 

, and that nothing eho old be admitted irrelevant 
to the development of the single plot. 

•• The unities of time, place, end action are aiactly 
obxervfcd.'— Dryden: All /or Love. (PrefJ 

*5. A gold coin of the reign of James L 
[Unite/#., 2.] 

H. Technically : 

<1. Art. : .That proper.balance of composition 
.or colour. in a. work of art which .produces a 
perfectly harmonious effect, And to which .all 
the parts of tha work conduce. 

2. Law: 

(1) (See extract.) 

" Unity of possession it * Joint po*se~*ion ot two 
right* by several title*. For extmple, I Uko * lewe 
of lead from one oixm a certain reut ; afterwards I buy 
the f wMilmpl e. Th is i t tn w ni fy of po*eess1 oi i . w hereby 
tbo lease l* extinguished ; hy muou that J. who bad 
before the occupation only for my rent. am become 
- lord of the some, and tm to pay my reut to uoue.”— 
CoweL 

(2) The holding of the same estate in un- 
divided shares by two or more ; joint tenancy. 

3. JlfafTi. : An entire collection, considered 
as a single thing. Thus, 20’ feet, considered 
aa a single -distance, is unity ; 1 foot is the 
unit of the expression. The number 1, when 
unconnected with anything else, is generally 
called unity. 

u-nlv'-a^lent, a- [Pref. uni-, and Lat. valens, 
’ pr. par. of valeo — to be worth.] 

Clum.: ’Eqnivalent to one unit of any 
standard, specially to one atom of hydrogen. 
[Monad, II. 1.) 

u'-ni-vitlve, <*• & fl * [Fret uni and Eng. 
vaive. ] 

A. Aa a4j. : Having only one valve, as o 
shell or pericarp. 

B, Js substantive : 

Zool. : A ■ popular name for any of the 

Gasteropoda (q.v.) inclosed in a univalve 
shell, which may be regarded essentially aa a 
oone, the apex of which is . more or lesa 
oblique. In the simplest form the conical 
shape la retained without any alteration, as is 
the case with the common limpet. In the 
majority of instances univalves have the 
conical shell considerably elongated, so as to 
form a tube, which may retain this shape, 



spire 


UNIVALVE. 

(Shell of the genus Triton J 


but is usually coiled up into a spiral, aod thl* 
latter form may be regarded as the typical 
shell of the Gasteropoda. In some (as ia 
Verinetus) the ccrila or whorls are hardly In 
contact, hut more commonly they are so 
amalgamated that the inner side of a«ch con- 
volution is farmed by the pre-existing whorl. 
When the whorls are coiled -round a central 
axie in the same plane, the shell is said to be 
discoidal, ae 

in Planorbis A 

(q.v.); but, in 
most caaes, 
they are 
wound ob- 
liquely round 
the axis, and 
the shell le 
termed tu> 
reted, tro- 
choid, or tur- 
binated, fusi- 
form, Ac. The 
Animal with- 
draws into it* 
shell by re- 
tractile mus- 
ole, which 
pasecs into 
the foot or is 
attached to 
the opercu- 
lum, its scar 
or impression 
being placed in the Spiral Univalves upon 
the columella. In the ‘Marine Univalves two 
important variations exist in the form of 
the mouth of the shell. >ln one group, the 
Holostomata (q.v.), it is unbroken and entire, 
and these animals live for .the moat partxra 
vegetable food ; in the other group, tha 
Siphoiioatomata (q.v.), which *are insinly car- 
nivorous, the aperture of the shell is notched 
in front. The shell figured is fusiform; the 
apex (a) mammillated ; the whorls (w) ventri- 
cose, strongly ribbed or corrugated, with dis- 
continuous varices (r), and distinct auturee 
(*m) ; the columella (i) ia denticulated ; the 
outer lip (o) is internally plicato -dentate ; the 
body-whorls (6 v>) are large, and the aperture 
(a) ovately elliptical; a c and pc mark the 
anterior and posterior canais respectively. 

" Thl* cIms fGiuteropod*! ioclude*,*ll thoie mol. 
ttiscoa# ftiiimiils which tre knowa u Unfrahre. *ucn 
m L*iid-»n*lle, 8e(i-*D*W*, Whelk*, Limpet*, Ac.”— 
Nicholson: Falceont., 11. L 

U'-nl-vAlved* a. [Pref. uni-, and Eng. valvcd .] 
Having only one valve ; univalve; uni valvular. 

u-nl-v&l'-vu^lar,a. [Pref..«Hi- y and Eng.ual- 
. vular ,] Having* but a single valve ; univalve. 

u-nl~ver -»al, * u-nl-ver-sall, a. A b. [Ft. 

• univcrsel , from Lat. universalis — pertainrng 
to the whole, .from universvm.= the ..whole, 
prop. neut. sing, of universus =. combi oed into 
a whole : itnus = one, and versus, pa. par. of 
verto=z to turn; O. Fr., Sp., A Port, unir 
versal.] 

A. Asadjectivs: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. General ; pertaining or extending to or 
comprehending the whole number, quantity, 
or apace ; pertaining to or pervading the 
whole; all-emhraciug, All-reschiug. 

"And there 1* eo unirer*<x7 ohligntion apon nil men 
to obey them." — Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter, ii. 

2. Constituted or considered as a whole 
entires ; whole, total. 

*■ Sole monarch oi the wnlperial earth." 

Shakesp. : Borneo A Juliet, Hit 

3. Comprising all the particulars ; general. 

" From thlofs partloaler 
She doth abstract the nnlPerial kitnK* 

Davies : Immort. of the Soul. 

II. Logic : Comprising particulars, or all th© 
particulars. 

"The appellitlone that bo Mn{»#r*al. and eommon 
to in any things, are aot *lw«yi Riveu to aU the parti- 
cular*. ’’—Bobos : Human Nature, cb. v. 

B. Aa substantive: 

* I. Ord. Ixtng. : The whole ; the tystem of 
the universe. 

•’ To whet DBd had the angel been eet to kaep tho 
entrnnee tiito paradlae after Adnm’e expulsion, if the 
universal had been j>ar»(liN 5 ? '—Raleigh : Hist, of the 
World. 

IL Technically: 

1. Logic : A universal proposition (q.v.). 

" As lor *injpilar proposition* (ri*.. those whose snV 
Jeet Is either a proper name, or a common trnn with a 
siuguUr eign) they are reckoned as Unieersult, bscaosa 
in them wi speak -of the whole ot a^eobjeet. — 
Whately : Logic, bk. iL, ch. it, f 2. 


bSb. b^; p<Sat, jd^lj.oat, 9eU. diorna 9htn, benph; go, gem; thin, |hls; sin. a?; expect, ^enophon, e^tot. -In*, 
-clan. -tlan = sh»n. -tion,-sloa=sUiiBj -tton, -glOB=.*Uiin. -dons, -tlous, ^lous-shus. -bio, -dlo, ic. - b?l, del. 
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universalian— universality 


2, Philos. (PL): Univerasl concepts; gen- 
«ral notions or Ideas predicabla of many ; 
concepts embracing that which by its nature 
has a titnesa or capacity to be In many. 

(1) Platonic Ideas ; archetypal forms exist- 
ing in tha divine mind, and forming tha 
pattern according to which each individual 
of kind has been created. These have been 
called also Metaphysical, or, in the language 
Of the Schools, universalia ante rem. 

(2) Certain common natures which, one in 
themselves, are diffused among or shared in by 
msny ; as rationality, which is common to all 
men. These ara called Physical Universal, or 
universalia in re. [Nominalism, Realism, 3.] 

(3) General notions framed by the intellect 
and predicabla of many things on the ground 
of their possessing common properties, e.g., 
animal, which may be predicated of a man, a 
lion, a bird, a fish, &c. These are Logical 
Universal, or umwrsaiia post rem. 

t (4) The predicables. [Paedicable.] 

'* Abelard wu silent until theqoestion of Pntv&rta/s 
brought forward, and then suddenly changing 
from a disciple to an antagonist, be harassed the ole 
man with such rapidity and unexpectedness of assault 
that William [of Champeaux] confessed himself de- 
feated and retracted bis opinion.'— G. H. Lives : BltU 
Philos. (ed. 1880}, U. IS. 

U For the difference between universal and 
general, see General. 

universal agent, s. 

Law: An agent authorized to do for & prin- 
ci)ial all tha acts which tha latter can law- 
fully delegate. Such devolutfi n of authority 
very rarely tekes place. (Story: Agency.) 

universal- chuck, ». A chuck having 
movable dogs on a face-plate to adapt them 
to grasp objects of varying sizes. 

Universal Church, ». 

Theol. : The Church of God throughout the 
world. [Catholic.] 

universal-compass, e. A compass with 
tubular legs containing extension-pieces, which 
may be drawn oat to strike a large circle, and 
fixed at the required length by screws. Tha 
extension -pieces ara also tnbnlar, each re- 
ceiving either leg of a small bow -compass, one 
having a plain point and pea and tha other a 
plain point and pencil-holder ; these are used 
as parts of tha large compass, but both may 
be withdrawn and used independently for 
drawing small circles. 

universal - coupling, s. A form of 
coupling In which tha parts united are capable 
of assuming various angular relations to each 
other. A gimbal-joint Is a familiar instance. 

universal- dial, a. A dial by which tha 
hour may be found hy tha sun io any part of 
tha world, or under any elevation of tha pole. 

universal-instrument, a 

Asfron. : A reflecting instrument invented 
by Prof Piazzi Smyth. It ia a sort of reflect- 
ing circle, in which a spirit-level with a very 
email bubble is so placed that by means of a 
leoe and a totally reflecting prism an Image 
of the bubble is formed at tne focue of the 
telescope, and tha coincidence of tha centre of 
that image with tha cross-wirea shows when 
tha line of colllmation la truly horizontal. 

universal-joint, a. 

Mach. : A device for connecting two objects, 
as tha enda of two shafts, ao as to allow them 



UNIVERSAL-JOINTS. 

1. Ball-and-socket Joint. X Ft exlhle pipe- joint. 
*, 4 , 5 . ehxft-conpilnx. 


to have perfect freedom of motion in every 
direction within certain defined limits. There 
axe naraeroua forme. 

universal-legacy, ». 

Scots Law : A legacy of all one’s property 
given to a single person. 


universal-legatee, «. 

Scots Law : A legatee to whom tha whole 
estate of a deceased person is given, subject 
only to tha burdea of other legacies and debts. 

universal-lever, s. 

Mech. : A contrivance by means of which 
the reciprocating motion of a lever la made to 
communicate a continuous rotatory motion 
to a wheel, and a continuous rectilinear 
motion to anything attached by a rope to the 
axle of the wheel. , 


universal prime-meridian, a. 

Astron ., Ac. : The meridian of Greenwich, 
adopted at an International Conference of 
scientific man, held at Washington, D. C„ 
in 1883. Till that time nearly every country 
had its own prime meridian— that of England 
was Greenwich, and that of France Paris; 
hence an English and a French ship, meet- 
ing at sea, woald find that there would be a 
difference of 2 3 20' between tha records of 
their longitude, since Paris Is 2* 20' east of 
Greenwich. Tha conference decided that this 
anomaly should be abolished, and that longi- 
tude should be reckoned only from tha meri- 
diea of Greenwich, and that it ehonld count 
180° east and 180*west; so that In future all 
mapa will be constructed on this principle, 
and ships of every nation, meeting at sea, 
will find themselves in tha asme degree of 
lougitnde. [Universal-time.] 


universal-proposition, a. 

Logic : A proposition In which the predicate 
Is asld of tha whole of the aabject : Thus, 
AH tyrants are miserable, is a universal 
affirmative proposition (having the symbol A) ; 
No miser Is rich, ia a universal negative pro- 
position (having tha symbol O). [See also 
examples under Universal, II. l.J 


universal-religion, a. 

Compar . Itelig. : A missionary religion (q.v.); 
a faith intended to be preached to all men, as 
distinguished from a tribal or national cult. 

“ Of universal religions there are at nott only three, 
and Prof. Kuenea woald almoat seem to deny the 
right of Islam to be admitted Into the clasa.’— 
Athenceum, Oct. 14, IS82, p. 482. 


nnlversal-suocessor, s. 

Scots Law: An heir who succeeds to the 
whole of the heritage of a person who dies 
intestate. 


universal-suffrage, 

Hist. : Suffrage which accords a vote to 
every man in the community. It ia called in 
Franco Plebiscite (q.v.). It exists in the 
United States, and in some other countries, 
being confined to male citizens. Advocates or 
women’s suffrage contend that a franchise 
confined to men is not universal. 


universal time, i. 

Astron. Ac.: A method of reckoning time 
for International purposes, agreed on by the 
International Conference, held at Washington, 
In 1883. Universal time Is reckoned from 
mean noon at the universal prime-meridian 
(q.v.), tha day commencing at midnight, and 
being divided into twenty-four (Instead of Into 
two portions of twelve) hours each. Local 
time is still used for local purposes; hut the 
method of fixing it la changed. Since the 
earth la divided Into 360° and the day Into 
24 hours, every 16° represents tha difference of 
an hoar In time. The meridian at Greenwich 
being taken as tha zero line, or the centre 
of tha zero zone, tha United States is divided 
into four zones. In which the time is designated 
as follows : Eastern time (67%° to 82*4° west 
longitude), Central time (8234° to 9734°), 
31 contain time (97J4° to and Pacific 

time (112J4® to 127%°). Within each of these 
zones the time chaogee by one hour. Thus 
when it la 12 o’clock at Philadelphia, it Is 11 at 
Chicago, 10 at Denver, and 9 at San Francisco, 
and the same at any point within the respective 
zones. This aystem, adopted for convenience 
in making railroad time tahles, has proved so 
advantageous that other countries are following 
the United States in applying Standard-time. 
Universal-time, so far as concerns the twenty- 
four hoar day, has as yet made little progress, 
being principally confiaed to astronomers. It 
is used in Italy and some other countries, and 
must extend, through lis convenience in making 
railroad time tables, etc. [Stanoa bd-time.] 


universal-umbel, s. 

Bot. : An nmbel consisting of various partial 
umbels. 


* u-nl-ver-sa'-II-an, a. [Eng. universal} 
-ia?i.] Of or pertain lug to Uni verbalism (q.v.). 

U-nl-ver'-sal-if m, s. [Eng. universal ; -trn.] 
3. Church History : 

(1) The doctrine held by large numbers of 
Christians that all men, and alao tha devil 
and fallen angals, will be forgiven and will 
enjoy eternal happiness. Thia belief is very 
ancient, and passages implying it may be found 
in the worka of Origen snd his followers, Greg- 
ory of Nyssa, Chryaostom, &c. It is also said 
to have constituted part of the creed of the 
Lollarda, Alblgenses, and Wsldensea. Among 
the English divines who have held soma form 
of this doctrine are Tillotaon, Burnet, and 
William Law, and more recently the late Pro- 
feasor F. D. Maurice. All Unitarians hold it, 
and aoma of the Universaliats agrea with the 
Unitarians in rejecting the doctrine of the 
Trinity. Tha Universalists ground their 
reasons for their doctrine in tha love of God, 
who, they aay, is only angry with sin, not 
the ainner, and therefore if the aianer repents 
even after death his repentance will restore 
him to God’a favour. The sovereignty of God 
will be finally vindicated by tha ultimate 
harmony of the moral universe, and the sub- 
mission of all things in heaven and earth to 
Hia righteous will. When righteousoeaa U 
triumphant peace and happiness will prevail; 
until then pain and suffering will be instru- 
ments to work out tha will of God. Tiiey 
profesa to prove their doctrine from Scripture, 
quoting in support of it Matt. xxv. 46, John 
xvil. 3, 1 Cor. xv. 22, PhiL if. 10, Eph. L 10, 
Coi. 1. 19, 20, and 1 Tim. Iv. 10. Universalism 
is better known as a distinct sect in America 
than in England. In 1827 a division arose 
among the American Univerasllsta concern- 
ing punishment after death, some asserting 
it to be limited, while others denied it altoge- 
ther. Soma separated from the main body 
and called themselves “The Massachusetts 
Association of Restoration lets.” Moatofthem 
afterwards joined the Free-Will Baptists cr 
tha Unitarians, while tha other* returned to 
the main body. In 1340 the whole sect di- 
vided Into two, the Impartialiats and the 
Restoration ists. But Universalism ia also 
held hy many members of other sects, and 
practically by all Theists strictly so called. 

(2) A name sometimes given to Arminianism 
(q.v.), because it maintains that Christ died 
for all men, not merely for the elect. [Cal- 
vinism.] 

(3) The doctrine that tha mission of Christ 
waa to all men, not merely to the Jewa; 
Paulinism (q.v.). 

■* The Fourth O os pel again . . . U the Gospel of 
Unicrrtalism In the highest degree."— JUa tthev Ar- 
nold : God A the Bibl #, 229. 

2. Compar. Relig. : The state or condition of 
embracing or being suited for tha acceptance 
of all men. [Universal-religion.] 

" The denial of true u niversalism to Iilam ia some- 
what contradicted hy the fact that It ia at the present 
day spreading more than either Christianity or Buddh- 
linx' —AOumaruny Oct. 14, 1882, p. 49U 

u-ni-ver'-sal-lst, $. & a. [Eng. universal; 
-i5f.] 

A. As substantive: 

* 1* Ord. Lang. : Ona who pretends to un 
fderatand all statements or propositions. 

" For a modern free-thinker la an tint versalisl In 
speculation; any proposition whatsoever he's ready 
to decide ; every day de quolibet eote. as our anthor 
here puofessea." — Bentley : On Free ThUiking, ) 8. 

2, Church History : 

(1) One who believes in the final salvation 
of all rational beings. 

(2) An Arralnian (q.v.). 

(3) One who believes that tha mission of 
Jesua waa to all men ; not to the Jewa only. 

“The advanced CniversalUt means to indicate that 
ths multitudes of the heathen world may be brought 
Into Christianity without any such disruption of the 
Christian Church as to bis faint-hearted predecessor 
had seemed Inevitable. ,J — if utthew Arnold: God « ths 
Bibl a. p. 229. 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to any form of 
Universalism. 

* u-nl-ver-sal-Ist'-Io, a. [Eng. universal; 
-istic.] Of, relating to, or affecting the whole ; 
universal. 

° Egolstio and univertalistio hedonism.'— Pmf. 
Jevons. 

u-ni-vcr-a&I'-I-tjf, * u-ni-ver-sal-i-tie, 

s. [Fr. universaliU. from Low Lat. universa- 
litatem, accus. of u nf versa li tas t from Lat. tt»<- 
versalis — universal (q.v.).] Tha quality or 


l&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft* 
or, wore, wgl £ work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rdle, ftlll; try, Syrian, », os = e; ey * a; au = kw. 


universalize— unjustifiable 
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atata of being universal, or of extending to 
the whole. 


•* Universality belong* not to thing* themselves, 
which are all of them particular Ui their existence.” 
— Lock*: Buman Understand., hit. iiL, ch. 111. 


* u-nl-ver'-sal-Ize, v.t. [Eng. universal ; 
.ize.) To mats universal ; to generalize. 


u-nl-ver'-sal-ljf, • u-ny-ver-sal-ly, odv. 
[Eng. universal ; - ly .] In a universal manner ; 
with extension to the whole ; without excep- 
tion ; so as to comprehend or extend to all ; 
generally. 

The consequence vm that he »u more universally 
detested than any man ol hi* time." — Macaulay : 
BUt. Rng., ch. xil. 

u-ni-ver’-aal-ngss, a. [Eng. universal; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being universal; 
universality. ( Richardson .) 


u'-ni-verse, s. [Fr. univera, from Lat. uni- 
versum, neut. eing. of universus = all together, 
the whole.] The general ayatem of things ; 
all created things viewed as constituting one 
system or whole ; the world ; the to nav (to 
pan = the whole) of the Greeks, and the 
mundus of the Latins. 

" O lor • clap of thooder now. m lond 
Ax to b* heard throughout the universe. 

Hen Jonton : Catiline, I. L 


i-ni-ver'-sft-y, * n-ni-ver-sit-e, *u-ny- 
ver-8it-e©, a. [Fr. university from Lat. 
univeraitatem, accus. of univeraitas = the whole 
of anything, the universe ; later, an associa- 
tion, corporation, company, Ac. ; from uni- 
= universal (q.v.); Sp. universidad; 
ltal, universitd.] 

• l. The whole universe ; the world. 

“ Oure tunge i* fier, the unyuersUee ot wickldne***.” 
—Wycliffe : James Hi. 5*. 

* 2. A corporation, a guild, an association. 

3. Now, specifically, an establishment or 

corporation for the purpose of instruction in 
all or some of tha most important sciences 
and literature, and having power to confer 
certain honorary dignities, called degrees, in 
several faculties, as arts, science, medicine, 
law, theology, Ac. When the term came first 
to be applied to seminaries of learning it waa 
nsed to signify either the whole body of 
learners and teachers, or tha whole body of 
learners, with corporate rights, and under 
by-laws of their own, divided either by 
faculty or by country (whence tha division 
into nations in the Scotch and eome of the 
European universities), or both together, 
the particular meaning being determined by 
the words with which it waa connected. Such 
phrases as Universitas magistrorum et audi- 
torum (or scholariwn), meaning the whole body 
of teachers and scholars, are met with at the 
very beginning of the thirteenth century. 
As applied to Oxford, such an expression ie 
found in a document belonging to the year 
1301. In the following century the Latiu 
term universitas acquired a technical sense, 
and came to be used by itself much in the 
aa me sense as we now use the English Uni- 
versity. In most cases the corporations con- 
stituting universities include a body of 
teachers or professors for giving instruction 
to students ; but this ia not essential to a 
university, the University of London being 
aimply an examining body. A common idea 
of a university (fouaded probably on the word 
Itself, and also on the fact that the best- known 
nniveraitiea, as Oxford and Cambridge, con- 
sist of several colleges) is that a university ia 
an aggregate or union of several colleges, that 
is, a great corporation embodying in one several 
smaller and subordinate collegiate bodies ; 
but such ia not necessarily the case, as some 
universities, such as Dublin, consist of hut 
one college. The three oldest universitiee 
are those of Bologna, Paris, and Oxford, the 
first-named having already acquired great 
celebrity as a school of law in the early part 
of the twelfth century. The practice of grant- 
ing degrees originated at Paris in the second 
half of the same century. The earliest divi- 
sion of students and teachers waa into nations, 
at Paris there being four and at Bologna 
•eventeen or eighteen nations. The division 
into faculties did not arise till the thirteenth 
ceatnry. In the United States there has been 
considerable loosenera in the application of the 
term, the titles university and college being 
applied indifferently, so that some institutions 
denominated universities are little more than 
high schools, while others that are entitled col- 
leges should properly be called universitiee. In 
the beet universitiee of this country the course 
of study wilt bear comparison with that of any 


British university. Theee include Harvard, 
Yale, Pennsylvania, and several others. Most 
of the states have state universities as a part of 
the educational system, theee being, like many 
of the colleges, open to both sexes. Women 
have also been admitted, to a partial extent, 
into several of the older universities. Elective 
and post-graduate courses have been intro- 
duced into several of the larger colleges, and 
the dividing line between college and university 
has become difficult to distinguish. 

University extension, e. The name 
given to a scheme by which many of the ad- 
vantages of university teaching are brought 
Within the reach of tha inhabitants of the 
priucipal townB of the United States and 
England. Called also Local Lectures Scheme. 

1. Tha Cambridge scheme: In 1872 the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge appointed a syndicate to 
organize lectures by university men, and con- 
duct classes in suitable places. The lectures 
are of a similar character to those given at 
Cambridge, and in addition to being largely 
attended, have led, in the case of Notting- 
ham and Sheffield, to the establishment of 

P ermanent institutions for higher education. 

here were 100 couraea given in 1887, attended 
by 10,000 students. 

2. The American tcheme: The University 
Extension system, as developed at Cambridge, 
and later at London and elsewhere, has been 
taken up in the United States, and particolarly 
in Philadelphia, where it has attained an 
encouraging development. It originated there 
in the University of Pennsylvania, onder 
whose auspicee were established several local 
centres and others in neighboring towns and 
cities, tha lecturers being University professors, 
and others who had gained a reputation in 
connection with the English movement 
From Philadelphia tha movement has extended 
to other American cities, and promises to 
become widely developed, as an aid towards 
higher education for those who cannot take a 
regular university course. Tha Chautauqua 
course of home reading and atudy is a move- 
ment in tha same direction. The course is a 
four years’ one and post-graduate and special 
courses may be taken. 

university-tests, s. pi. Tests enforced 
upon students in the Universities as an essen- 
tial to their obtaining a degree. The tests, 
till recently in force, were those prescribed by 
the Act of Uniformity [Uniformity] ; an Act 
for their abolition in tha English Universities 
became law in June 10, 1871. A similar Act 
for Trinity College, Dublin, was passed in 
May, 1873. Teste had not been enforced in 
the Scottish Universities. (English.) 

* u-nl-ver'-sit-Sf-l&ss, o. [Eng. university ; 
-less.) Having no university ; destitute of a 
university. 

t n-ni-ver-ao-lSg'-io-al, a. [Eng. univer- 
aolog(y ) ; -ical.) Of or pertaining to the science 
of universology. 

t u-ni-ver-s<Sr-o-£ist, «. [Eng. univers- 
olog(y ) ; -isL] One who makes a special study 
of universology. 

t u-ni-ver-s5l'-&-fc& *• lEng. univers(e); 
suff. -ology.) The science of the universe. A 
science intended to cover the whole ground of 
philosophy, the exact and physical sciences, 
and sociology. 

• U-niv'-£-ca^9y, *. [Eng. univocaff); -cy .] 
The quality or state of being univocal. 


• U-nlv -O-cal. a. & 8 . [Lat. univocus , from 
unua s= on r, and vox, gen it. vocis = a voice, a 
sound ; Fr. univoque,] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Having only one meaning ; having the 
meaning certain and unmistakahle. 


" Univocal word* are rich M signify hot one Idea, or 
at lerirtt but one *ort of thing; . . . home, elephant, 
m*y be called univocal word*, for I know not that 
they signify anything else hot tho*« ideas to which 
they are generally affixed."— Watt* : /jogic, hk. L, 
ch. iv. 

2. Having unison in Hounds ; as the octave 
In mnaic and its replicates. 

3. Certain, regular; pursuing always one 
tenor. 


“This conceit . . . conceive# ineqoivocal effect*, 
and univocal conformity unto the efficient." — Broome: 
Vulgar Errours. 

4, Certain, sure ; not to be donhted or mis- 
taken. 

" They are commonly the true mother*, the unf- 
vocal parent* of their prod notion*." — Bp. Taylor : Rule 
Of Conscience, hk. ii., oh. ill. 


B. As rubst. : A word having only on« 
meaning or signification ; a generic word, or 
a word predicable of many different specie*, 
ae fish, tree, Ac. 

* u-nlv'-o-cal-I#, adv. [Eng. tint vocal ; -ly.] 

1. In a univocal manner; in one sense; 
unmistakably, unequivocally. 

“How ia aln univocaUy distinguished into venlall 
and mortall, if the veniaii bee no siuuel"— Bp. Ball: 
Ao Peace with Rome, $ IS. 

2. In one tenor. 

" Ail creatures are generated univocallv hy parent* 
of their own kind ; there is no inch thing as sponta- 
neous generation," — Bay : On the Creation. 

* U-nlv-S-ca'-tion, s. [Univocal.] Agree- 
ment of name and meaning. 

“The univocation of Tartar eitlex with those of 
Israel."— Whislon : Mem. (1749), p. MS. 


* un-Jar' -ring, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
jarring.] Harmonious. (Adams: Works , iL 
294.) 


*iin-Jaun-dl9ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. jaundiced.] Not jaundiced ; hence, not 
affected with envy, jealousy, or the like ; un- 
prejudiced. 


“ With an unjaundiced eye. 

Cowper : To Dr. Darwin. 


• un-jeal'-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
jealous.] Not jealous ; free from jealousy. 
“The geatle aud unjealous temper ol the king."— 
Clarendon : Papal Usurpation, vol. L, ch. x. 


• tin-join', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. Join.] 
To separate ; to disjoin. 

• tin-1 Sint', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. joint.] 
To disjoint. 

“ Unjointing the bones."— Puller. 

tin-Jolnt'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1)* and Eng. 
jointed.] 

I, Having no joints or articulations. 

“They are all three Immowaahie or umointed, ol the 
thickness of * little pin.*— Grew: Muscsum. 

* 2. Deprived of a joint ; disjointed ; henca, 
disconnected, incoherent. 

** I hear the »onnd of word*, their sense th# air 
Dissolves unjointed ere it reach my ear.” 

Milton : Samson Agonistes, 17T. 

• tin-j6^-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
joyful.) Not joyful ; sad. 

" Thie unjoyful set ol people.”— Steele : Tatlcr, No. H 


• tin -J Otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
joyous.] Not joyous ; cheerleas, sad. (Thom- 
son : Winter, 740.) 


tin-Jtidged', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
judged.] Not yet judged ; not yet judicially 
tried or determined. 

“Causes unjudged disgrace the loaded file." 

Prior : Solomon, U. 7*1 

*tin-jtimp'-a-ble, a. [Pref. vn-(l); Eng. 
jump ; -able.] Incapable of being jumped or 
leaped over. 

“The fences appeared to me unjumpable.”— Field, 
Dec. 8, 1SE7. 

un-Just', a. A s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. just] 
A* As adjective : 

1. Not just; not conformable to law and 
justice. 

** Quarrels unjust again et the good and loyal.” 
Shakesp. : Macbeth, iv. A 

2. Not acting or disposed to act in con- 
formity with law and justice. 

3. Not conforming to the divine precept or 
moral law. 

” He aendeth rain on the Just aod the unjust.*— 
Matthew v. 46. 

•4, Dishonest. 

" Discarded, unjust serving - men.” — MoJtesp. i X 
Benry IV., Iv. 2. 

* 5. False, faithless, perfidious. 

“O passing traitor, perjured and unjust ” 

Shakesp. : S Henry VI., ▼. L 

* 6. Not according to or founded on fact; 
untrue, groundless. 

" They have rerifled unjust things.” 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, v. L 

* B. As subst. : Injustice, wrong. 

“ So drives seif-leve thro* Just and thro’ unjust* 
Pope : Euay on Sian, iiL 269. 

• tin-jii8'-ti9©, s. [Pref. U7t- (1), and Eng 

justice.] Injustice. 

“To endeavour to lree . . . hts Justice from seeming 
unjust ice and seeming congruity. — Bales : Sermon on 
Romans aiv. L 


tin-jtis-tl-fi’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. justifiable.] Not justifiable ; that cannot 


boil. ptfat, J<RW; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph - 1 
-olan. -tian = sham -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon, -*lon = zhun. -clous, -ttous, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = beb del. 
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be vindicated or defended at the bar of jus 
not capable of being justified or proved 
right; indefensible. 

" A plot leM*b»erd botnotlew unjustifiable sgslnst 
th. T ^bU ol ill* children.’— Macaulay: Hut. Knj. 

&n-Ju»-tI-fi'-a-bIo-ness, a. [Eng. unjusti- 
fiable; -ness,) The quality or atate of being 
UAjnstiflable. 

Tb« • unfuMifiabtenfse of the mesns desecrates tb« 
aaa. —Harchant: Expo*. o/Gertcri « ix. 

ibi-Jiis ti-fi'-a-'bly, adv. [Eng. unjustiji- 
-Jjb] lo an unjustifiable manner; in 
a manner that cannot be vindicated or de- 
fended. 

" TM» people has acted tm wisely and unjustifiably. 
—Burks : On the French Heroin turn. 

finjust'-ly, adv. [Pref. «*- (1), and Eng. 
justly.] In an unjust manner; coatrary to 
justice ; iniquitously, wrongfully, unfairly. 

malcfl complaint ol the Inlqultlx of our 
no > unjus/ly ; fur the day* are euiU."— dJooJter 
AcdesiasticaU Potato, bk. L, |IX 

fin-just -ness, s. [Eng. unjust; -mass.) The 
quality or state of being oqjust; injustice. 

To measure the Justness or unjwdneuot this de- 
ceit. —Hals : Coni. ; 0/ Doing at we would t >4 dons to. 

fiA'-ked, iln'-kld, tin'-kefch, a, [A cor- 
rupt of uncouth (q.v.>J (Pro*.) 

1. Unnsnal, odd, strange, unconth. 

“ There h*ppei)«d many *umlrie, unk«h, end strangi 
Ilghu. -Holimhed: HtoL Scotland ; Cerbrsid Gold 

2. Lonely, solitary. 

** W«ton U aadly voted without you r —Cowpst . Tc 
Mrt. Throckmorton, March % 1790. 

fin kempt (p silent), •un-kemmed. a, 
IPret «*- (IX and Eng! kempt, hemmed . j * 

1. Uncombed. 

44 Laden aba is with long unkemmei hairs.” 

Man: Lucan ; Phurtalia vl. 

2. Bough, uapolished. 

“Mine rime* been rugged and unkempt." 

Spenser : Shspksords Calender , Aosembsr. 

fin-kfinned', tin-kfint\ a . (Pret uric (l). 
and Eng. kenned.] Unknown. (Scotch.) 

" «xl tronble which be had abonl Gfflle- 

Sxiili. 10 ' ,nk * n * d degree .'— Scott : Wo-serley, 

tin-ken'-n$l, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 

1. Lit. : To drive or force from or ont of 
S kennel. 

m'Jt", Sl Y 1 ' 

* 2. Fig. : To discover, to d’sclose, to reveal. 

" It hi* occait gnill 
Do not ltaelf unkennel in om speech." 

Xhaketp.: Hamlet, lit *. 

ttn-kfint', a. [Unkenned.] 

fin-kept', a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. kept.) 

1. Not kept, not retained, not preserved. 

2. Not sustained, maintained, or tended. 

“ Ho . . stays in* here at homa uskepi." 

Shaketp. : At You Like It, U. L 

3. Not nhserved, not obeyed. 

“ Mary things kept generally heretofore, are now In 
Ilk a sort generally unkept, and a boll bed a very where.’ 

— Hooker: Lodes. Politie, hk. iv., f 14. 

tin'-keth, a. [Unked.] 

* fin-klir-a-blo, a. [Pref. un- 0) ; Eng. kill, 
had stiff, -able.] lacapabla of being killed ; 
that cannot be killed. 

“The 
Md. F 

fin killed , a. (Pret htf-(I), and Eng. Jfctfkd.l 
Not killed, not slain. 

" Take away kings ... no man shall sleep* In hi* 
owne bouse or bedde unkilled."— Homilies : Of Cbedi. 
•nee, pt i. 

fin-kind', •un-kynd, * nn-kynde, a. 

[Pref. tt»- (1), and Eug. kind.) 

*1. Violating the law of kind and affinity ; 
tmnaturaL 

“ They, however, shameful and unbinds, 

Tot did poser — their horrible Intent’ 

Spenser: P. q., ILL, U. 42. 

• 2. Not recognising the duties that flow 
from kinship. 

^^V**?™* 1 *, craistA, without affeccioun."— Wydiffe : 
t Tim. ill 

3. Wanting in kindness, benevolence, affec- 
tion tenderness, pity, or tha liks; harsh, 
bard, cruel. 

“ la hour'll unkind to man and man alone?" 

Pops : Essay tm Man, 1 1S&, 

fin -kind Q ljf, a. & ado. [Unkindly.] ■ 


* ftn-kin’-dled (le as el), a. [Pref. us- (l), 
aud Eng. kindled.] Not kindled, not inflamed. 

“ Th‘ vnkindled lightnings tn his hand he took.* 
Pops : Homer ; Iliad xi 439. 

fin-kind -11-nesa, *. [Eng. unkindly ; -ness.l 
Tha quality or state of being unkindly; un- 
kindness ; want of kindness ; harshness, un 
favourableness. 

“ Complaining sometime* again# of the wfiWw-ftff- 
»— * of the we* ther.’— Hakewell : Apologie. hk. il„ | a 

ttn-lund-iy, » un-klnde'-ly, a. & adv. 
[Pref. un - (1), and Eng. kindly.) 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Contrary to nature ; unnatural. 

“*Gan tbhorre her brood'* unkindly crime." 

Spenser . P. V.JLt 9. 

2. Not kindly ; not characterized by kind- 
ness; unkind, harsh, cruel. (Applied to a 
person or to an action.) 

Jljtse: Ambitious Stepmother, ii. 

* 3. Unfavourable, malignant. 

“ Unkindly M**on* and uwgratctful land." 

Dryden : Palamon k A rcite. 111. 4ia 
H. As adverb : 

* 1. In a manner contrary to nature ; un- 
naturally. 

** All work# of nature. 

Abort! re. monitrou*. ai unkindly mix’d." 

D T ^ j MUton : P. L.. lit 4 * 5 . 

a In an unkind manner. 

* £»r bc't from me unkindly to upbraid 
Tb# lovely Ro— '» pro*# in maaqnerade." 

Byron : EngUsk Bards A Scotch Bsviswers. 

tin-kind -ne«s t * un-klnd-ne«se, * un- 
kynd -nesso, * un - kynde - ncsse, s. 

[Eng. unkind ; -ness.] 

* 1. Want of natural affection. 

Meet* dlxpleasyd Leir the unkyndnesss ol hi* II. 
daughter*, —fabyan: Chronicle, ch. xv. 

2. Want of kindness, benevolence, or good- 
will. 

t J 11 centre of • world whose #o!l 
Ie rank with all vn^tnrfw—*.- 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vt 

3. Aa unkind act ; disobliging treatment ; 
disfavour. 

“ Not tc requyte one food tourn* for another lx 
counted x deteetahle stnkindnssse «vau umoug the 
heathen. *- Udal : Matthew v. wi ' 1 

* 4. El-feeling, ill-win. 

,.** m#a^whei^fvn^»uf#*€a— kyndelyd atwene 
^ , J^3 rn «e the «ayde doVc.'-Eabyon : Chronicle, 

* un-kln'-drSd, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
kindred.) Not kindred ; not akin ; not of the 
same kindred, Wood, race, or kind. 

’•And cemciom* °< mperier Wrtk, . 
DecpDe* thl* unkindred earth." ' 

Bows : AmHttoms Stspmsthsr, ifi. 

* un-ldn'-dred-lf, a. [Eag. unHndrtd ; -ly.] 
Unaatural. 

^ u ukindrsdly kin."— Biehardson: Clarissa, rL 

* un- kind-skip, * un-kyn-ehip, a (Eng. 
unkind; -ship.] An unnatural act 

** Th* chllde hi* owne lather alouch. 

That wa» unkywdsldp enough.’ 

Cower : C. A., bk. tL 

, t?.h [Pref. «rt-(2), and Eng. Wngr.] 
To deprivs of sovereignty or royalty : to de- 
pose. 

“Iam unking’d hy Bollngbroke.* 

Shakeep. : tlichurd II., ▼, a 

t fin-king'-llke, a, [Pref. un - (IX and Eng. 
kinglike.] Not like a king ; not becoming or 
befitting a king. 

“ To »how lea* aovrrelgnty than they, mart needa 
Appear unkinglike.’ Shaketp. : Cymbetins, iiL 4. 

fin- king'- 1^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
kingly.] Unbecoming a king. 

“Even in hie virtnes and accompllabmenta there 
wm *omethlng eminently unktrtglyf — Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng ^ ch. L 9 

* tin king / -ship, e. (Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
kingship.] The quality or state of being un- 
kinged ; abolition or cessation of monarchy 
or royalty. 

" Unkingship vm proclaimed, and hi* mxjeety'* 
•tatnea thrown down. ‘—Evelyn : Diary, May 80. I 6 i 9 . 

* un-kiss', v* [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. kiss.] 

To deprivs of tha obligation or advantage 
which a kiss confirmed ; to retract or annul 
by a kiss. 

“ Let me unkiss the oath twj*t thee end me." 

Skakeep, : Rickard II., v. L 

tin-kissed', • tin-ids t', a. [Pref. trrv- (i), 
and Eng. kissed.] Not kissed ; without a kiss. 

" I 'Will depart unki*t,~—Shakesp. : Much Ado, v. X. 


(Pret un- (2X and Eng. 


• tin-kle, «. (Uncle.] 

63T* H" In compounds, as in primary 
words, k commencing a syllabla is 
silent before n. 

• tin-knead'-ed, a. [pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
kneaded.] Not kneaded ; not beaten or pressed. 

Though with unkneaded ^ougb^k dp^^thy dust? " 
Elegy on Dr. Donne. 

• $ n 7 ? C ?? 11 , e T d '’ ^ Pref ’ wn - (!). « nd Eng. 
knelled.] Untoiled ; not knelled : having no 
knell tolled lor one's death. 

“ Unkndtd, uneofflu'd. and unknown." 

Byron : Childs Harold, lv. 179. 

tin-knlght'-Iy (gh silent), a, [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. knightly.] h 

1. Not lika a knight ; unbecoming or un- 
befitting % knight (Spenser : F. Q., V. x. 36.) 

2. Not acting like a knight. 

_** Be * ld «Jbe anachronhnn. he toy ery unknigh-ly.”— 
Byron : Childs Hortod. (Pr«t) 

tin-knit', v.t. & i. 

knit.] 

A* Trans.: To undo vrhat is knitted; to 
separate, so as to be no longer knitted to- 
gether ; hence, to smooth, to open out 

" Fy. fy 1 unknit that threat'hiug unkind hrow.* 
Shakesp. t Taming sf the threw, r. %, 

• B. Intransitive : 

1. To become loosened; to relax; 

" Thnlr Joint* Mwfruf?, their alnflws uielt xpxce.* 
Thomson: Castls of Indolence, L IS. 

2. To separate. 

-^? r *!!! ntly ‘J?" 5 J* » fir m *>f bee*] be^u to vnknit 
and ta b# goue. —Butler: Feminine Monarchic, p. 85. 

* f Pret «** OX «nd Eng. knit.* 
Unknitted, relaxed, loosened. 

^ " Like tender unknit Joynta, 

Faaten again together of themeelve*." 

Beaum. A Fist. : Fair Maid sf the Inn. lit 

* tin-knSt', v.t . (Pref: «n- (2). and Eng. knot) 
To taka out a knot from ; to free from knots ; 
to undo ths knot oi knots in ; to nntie. 

tin-knSt'-t£d, «. (Pref. «n- (1), and Eng. 
knotted.] Free from knots ; hsving no knots. 

"All homogeneall, ximpla. alnjrie, pme, pen-ton*, 
tmtwoW^d. uncoaeted."— Mors : Song sf tks 8euL (X* 
the Reader.] 

* tin -Unfit' -tjf, • un-knot- tie, a. [Pref. 
«»- OX and Eng. knotty.] Destitute of knots * 
frea from knots. 

“ Unknot tis flrre, the solace shading planer" 

Sandi/s : 0 rid ; Mclaeutrpk >tes x. 

* tin-know', * un-know-e, o. (Pref. un- (IX. 
and Eng. Eju>u»J Unknown, 

" For Frvache wf Faria waa tn hire tmbuwe.' 

Chaucer : C. Y~ 33b il'roL ) 

* tin-know', v.L&i. [Pref. un- OX «nd Eng. 
know ; In sense A. 2. from pref. un- (t).] 

A. TVanrifhr : 

1. Not to know ; to have no knowledgs of 
or acquaintance with. 


2. To lose the knowledge of; to become 
ignorant of or unacquainted with. 

“Caul ujthnowltl’ Dryden : Duke sf Quits, ▼. L 

B. Intrans, : To be ignorant 

" I nyl# that yw anbionv that ofte I porpoaida to 
come to you.’— Wy diffe : Homans L 

t un-know a bll'-l-ty, s. [Eng. unknow- 
able; -ity.] Incapability of being known. 

tin-know'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
knowablc.) That caonot be known ; too diffi- 
cult or too obscure to be penetrated by human 
intellect, 

“But ont of physical causea, unknown to us, per- 
haps unknowable, ari*« moral duties.’— Burks : A vpeat 
from ths Sets to ths Old b kigs. 

K The Unkncnmble: 

Philos. : The First Cause ; God. 

" By continually seeking to know, and being con* 
Hnnally thrown back with a deepened conviction ol 
the impossibility of knowing, ws may keep alive tha 
cou«cio<uness that it is alik* onr hiKbest wisdom aud 
onr highest dnty to regard that through which »li 
things exist aa ths Unknowable."— Herbert Spencer: 
First Principles, { 21. 

* fin-know'-a-bl^. adv. [Eng. unknowable) ; 

* ity .] Not in a manner to be known. 

tin-know'-! 




• un-know-lnge, a. [Pref. 
«n- (l), and Eng. knowing.] Not knowing; 
ignorant. (Followed by qf before a subject.) 
Dryden’x fool. * am^noWap what he sought,' 
His hours in nhiatllng *pent. *for want of thought.'* 
Ayrtm ; Terse* Found fit a Summer-house. 


ffcte, t&t, &re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wdt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
•r. wore, wvU; work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, luU; try, Syrian, se, c» = 6; oy = a; du = h<r. 
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fljl-know'-iag l^, adv. [Pref. un- (IX Rod 
Eng. knowingly. J Not knowingly ; uuawarea ; 
ignorantly ; in igoorauce. 

*• Thero itood ho. leaning on a lane* 

Which b« had gnus**! unknowingly 

Wardnevrth : W hit* Doe, U. 

* tin • knSwl'-Sdgod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. knowledge d.] Not ackoowledged or re- 
cognized ; unacknowledged. 

“ For which bounty to us lent, 

Of him unknowledg'd, or unsent" 

Son J onion i Th « Satyr. 

tin-known', * un-know-en, a. [Pref. un- 

(1), ami Eng. known.] 

1. Not known ; not an object of knowledge ; 
not recognized, discovered, or found out. 

•• Throurti MU 
Unknown, and irabellev'd. 

Beaum. A FUt. .* Womanft Prize, IL 9. 

2. Not ascertained with regard to extent, 
degree, quautity, or the like; hence, Incal- 
culable, inexpressible, immense. 

- For *11 the profound m* 

Hide* in unknown fathoms." 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale. IT. 4. 

*3, Not to be expressed, made known, or 
jommunicated. 

•* For divers unJtnowi reason* I beseech you. 

Grant me tide boou." _ . Tjr . 

Shaketp. : Richard 111.. L 1 

* 4. Not having had aexual intercourse. 

“I»m yet 

Unknown to wom»n* Shaketp, : Matbeth, It. 1 

^ Unknown to: Without the knowledge of. 
iColloq.) 

•• Unknown to alt he ehculd regain hU home." 

Cowper: Homer; Odyttey 11. 

unknown-quantity, ». 

Math. : The quantity In a problem or equa- 
tion whoee valae la not known, but la re- 
quired to be determined. [Equation, Inde- 
terminate-equation.] 

* tin-known'-nSss, *. [Eng. unknown; -ness.] 
The quality or atate of being unknown. 

*■ The great remoteness of thoee place* and the un- 
known nett of that m*.'— Camden: Hitt, of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

* tin-Ia'-bdred, a. [Prat «n- OX * Dd Eng. 

labored .] 

1. Not produced by labor or toil. 

“ Unlaboured harvest* ehall the fields adorn. 

And cluster'd grape* ihall bluah on or ry thorn. 

Dryden : rirgil ; Eel. It. *8. 

2. Not cultivated by labor ; untilled, un- 
worked. 

Not lie unloiow™?* *** A Cider, L 

3. Spontaneous, voluntary, natural ; hence, 
easy, free ; not forced or strained. 

•• And from the theme unlaboured bean tie* rtsa." 

Ticked, (Todd.) 

* tin-la'-bor-ttg, a. [Pref. itw- 0), » nd 
Eng. laboring.] Not laboring or toiling 
along with great exertion. 

M A mead cf mildeet charm* delays the unlabouring 
Coleridge : To Cottle. 

•tin-la-bor'-i-otis, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eog. laborious .] Not laborious; not toilsome 
or difficult ; eaay. 

" Whose commands perhaps made all things seem 
easy and unlaborioui to them. " — Milton : AreopagUica. 

tin-la^e', • vn-lase, v.t [Pref. un- (2X *nd 
Eng. lace, v.] 

1. To loose the laces or lacing of; to open 
or unfasten by undoing the lacea of. 

" Young Blount his armour did uvlace.” 

Scott : Murmion, vL *8. 

2. To loosen or undo the dress of ; to un- 
dress. 

“‘Even thus.* quoth she, ‘the warlike god unlaced 
me.*" Shaketp. : rationale Pilgrim, 149. 

• 3. To expose ; to strip of ornaments ; to 
disgrace. 

** What’s the matter, 

That yoo unlace your reputation thus!" 

Shaketp. ; Othello, U. 8. 

4. To loose, to free. 

“ Hnwerer, I am not sure If thoy do not sometimes 
unlace that pert of the sail from tho yard.**— Coo*: 
Second Voyage, hk. IiL. ck. iL 

* 5. To carve. (Said only of a rabbit : ea, 
Unlace that coney.) (Termes of a Kcrver.) 

* tin-ltic'-ketied, a. [Pref. utp (IX and Eng. 
lackeyed.] Not attended by a lackey. (Sea 
extract under Hackney, t;., 1.) 

tin-lade', v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. lade.] 
1. To onload ; to discharge tha cargo or 
burden from. 

“Thithor, let #11 th" Industrious bees repair. 

Unlade tbelr thighs, and leave their honey there." 

C*ngm&: Mourning Mutt of Alexis. 


2. To onload ; to remove, as a cargo or 
load ; to discharge. 

"They moor the Teasel, aud unladt tins stores." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyttey xvL STS. 

un lad en, a. [In aease 1, from pref. un- 
(2), and Eng. laden ; in sense 2, from pref. 
«M1X] 

1. Having burden or cargo removed. 

" The galley* soon 

Unladen of tholr freight. , .. 

Cotoper: Homer ; Iliad vlL 

2. N«t laden or loaded. 

tin-la'-d^-like, a. [Pref. un- (IX find Eng. 
ladylike. ] Not ladylike ; unbecoming or 
unbefitting a lady. 

tin-laid', • un-Lay ed, • vn-layd, a. [Pref. 
un - (IX and Eng. laid.] 

1. Not laid, placed, or set ; not fixed, 

“The first foundations of tho world being as yet un- 
laid."— Hooker : A'cetm, Politic, bk. v., f to. 

* 2. Not laid ; not exorcised ; uot aup- 
pressed. 

“ Blue meagre hag, or stubborn unlaid ghost" 
Milton: Comut, 484. 

* 3. Not laid out, as a corpse. 

“ W» last nut still unlayed" 

Ben J onton ; Petition to Charley II. 

un-la-mtint-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX Eng. 
lamented.] Not lamented ; not deplored, 
grieved, or sorrowed for. 

" From age that often uniamented drops." 

Wordsworth : A reunion, bic. tU. 

• tin-l&nd', v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. land.] 
To deprive of lands. 

•* Oner bishop more unlanded Llandafli"— Fuller : 
Worthiee ; Monmouth, it Ji7. 

• tin-ltip', V.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eag. lap , v.] 
To u of old. 

’’ Being unlapt and laid open."— Booker: Troverf 
Sup. to the CouncUL 

• tin-lard'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 

larded .J Not larded or dressed with lard ; 

hence, not intermixed, interlaid, or adul- 
terated ; not interlarded. 

“ speak the language of the company you are lo ; 
speak It purely, ana unlarded with auy other. — 
Chesterfield : Letters. 

tin-HUh', v.t [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. lash.] 
Naut. : To loosa, no fasten, or separate, aa 
something lashed or tied down. 

• tin-ltished', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
lashed.] Not lashed or chastiaed. (Churchill * 
Rosciad, 500.) 

tin-ltit^h', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. latch, 
v.] To open by unfastening or raising the 
latch. (Dryden: Virgil; JEiuid vl. 7020 

• un-laugh (as tin-lafTX * un-laughe, v.t. 
[Pref. «ti-( 2). and Eng. laugh.] To recall laugh- 
ter formerly given on a wrong impression. 

“Atwhattyme hereafter he prove hlmselfo a true 
prophets. I shall vpon reasonable warning unlaugh* 
agayn It aU."-Nfr T. More : Work t, p. £84. 

• tin-laur'-^lled (au as 6\ a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eug. laurelled.] Not laurelled; cot 
crowned or presented with laurel. 

“ But thus unlaurelled to deacend In rain, 

By all forgotten, save tho lonely breaat.’ f 

Eyrmx : Child e Harold, L 01. 

tin-ltiv-ishcd, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
lavished.) Not lavished; not thrown away or 
squandered profusely. 

“ My breast mvsnllied by the lust of gold. 

My time unlavith'd in pursuit of power." 

Shenitone : Elegy xlx. 

• tin-law', • un-lawe, v.t [Pref. un- (2), and 
Etig. fazff.l 

1. To deprive of the character or authority 
of law. 

“ But tho king . . . for remedy win vnfaw the law.* 
—Mat. Bacon : HUL Lite., pt. Li., ch. L 

2. To outlaw. 

“ Nyf me dode him unlatee." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 478. 

tin-law', t. [pr®f. un- (1), and Eng. law.] 

Scot • Law : 

1. Any transgression of the law ; any Injury 
or act of Injustice. 

2. A fine or amercement legally fixed and ex 
acted from one who has transgressed the law. 

• tin-la wed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
lawed.] Nntlawed. [Law, v.) 

" They whose dogs shall be thon found unlaw- cf, 
•hall give three shillings for mercy."— Scott; leanhoe, 
ch.1 (Note.) 


un-l^w'-ftil, • un-lau-full, * un-le-full, 

a, [PreC un - (1), aud Eng. lawful . ] 

1. Not lawful ; not pe rmitted by law; against 
the law, human or divine. 


" Tho dawgeroas art of assocUting images of unlaw- 
ful pleasure with alt that is eudsaring aud tuuebllng." 

— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. ill. 

• 2. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

“ All tbs unlawful iasus that thslr lust 
8uuse then hath miule between them." 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, iiL 8. 

nnlawfal-assembly, ». 

Law: Any meeting of large numbers of 
people, with snch circumstances of terror u 
to endanger the public peace. 

tin-la w'-ftil-l^, * un-law-fta-l iche, adv, 

[Eng. unlawful; - ly ]. 

1. In an unlawful manner ; against the law 
or right ; illegally. 

“Judges to corn pete at 
To judge their king unlawfully detain'd." 

Daniel \Ci*U Wart, ill. 

•2. Illegitimately ; not in wedlock. 

“ Giro mo your oplutoo what part I, being unlaw- 
fully bom, in&v claim of tbs man’s affectum* who 
begot me."— Additotu 

tin-la w'-ful-ness, t. [Eng. unlawful ; -ness.] 

1. The quality oretate of being unlawful; 
illegality. 

“ Tho question is of the lawtolness or unlawfulnett 
of what U to be done.”— Ep Taylor: Rule of Conscience, 
hk. t, ch. vll, 

2. Illegitimacy, 

• tin-law'-llke, a. [Pref un- (1) ; Eng. law t 
end suffi dike,] Not like or according to law; 
nnlawful. 

“ To ordain s remedy so slender and unlawlike."— 
Milton : Eikonoklaitct, | fl. 

• till-lay', v.t [Pret un- (2), and Eng. lay.] 

Naut. : To untwist, as tho strands of a rope, 
&c. 

“ We were at last obliged to unlay a cable to work 
Into running rigging."— Anton : Voyage*, bk. u., ch. li. 

un-lcarn', v.f. [Pref? «7i- (2), and Eog. learn.] 
1. To divest ono’a aelf of the acquired 
knowledge of ; to make oue’s aelf ignorant of ; 
to lose acquaintance with or experience in ; to 
forget the knowledge of. 

“We have time euongh to unteom dot own dl» 
cipline ."— Macaulay ; Hut. Eng., ch, xiit, 

* 2. To fail to learn ; not to learn. 

• tin-leam-a-bll'-i-t^, m. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. /earn, and ability.] Inability to learn. 

*‘ My awkwardness and unleamabitity."— Walpole t 
Lettert, iv. 85. 

tin-leara'-tid, * tin-learned', a. [Pret 
un - (1), and Eng. learned.] 

1. Not learned ; Ignorant, illiterate, inex- 
perienced, untaught. 

" A poor unlearned virgin." 

Shaketp : All* Well, Li 

2. Not learned or gained by atudy; not 
known. 

“ They learn mere words, nr such things ehlefly as 
wero better unlearned."— Milton : On Maucation. 

3. Not auitable to a learned man. 

“1 will provo those verses to bo very unfsamrtf, 
neither savouring of poetry, wit, or mvoutiou."— 
Shaketp : Love'e Labour » Lott, iv. St. 

Tf The Unlearned Parliament: The Parlia- 
ment summoned hy Henry IV. at Coventry 
In 1404. So named because lawyera were ex- 
cluded from it. Called also the Illiterate, the 
Lack Learning Parliament, aad tho Parliament 
of Dunces. 

tin-learn'-^d-l^, adv. [Eng. ; -ly.] 

1q an nnleamed manner ; ao as to exhibit 
ignorance ; ignorantly. 

“Au uuiottersd man roiRbt be asiiamsd to writs so 
UTt learnedly.” — More: Worket, p, X.W17. 

• tin-leam'-£d-n£*s, «. [Eng. unlearned: 
<rte 58 .] Tho quality or state of being un- 
learned ; illiterateueaa, ignorance. 

•tin -leash', v.t. [Pref. trn- (2), and Eng. 
leash.] To free from or as from a leash ; to 
let go ; to release. 

• un-leave', v.t [Pref. un- (2), fi^d Eng. 
leave(s ).] To atrip of leaves. 

“ The good gardinur . . . unleaeet his bonghrm."— 
Puttenham English Poetic, bk. iiL, ch. xxv. 

un-lea v'-ened. a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
leavened. ] Not leavened ; uot raised by leaven 
or yeast (q.v.). 

At sven they shall keep it, and wt with. tMS- 
tened bread aud bitter berb*"— AumAers 1*. IL 


b6il* ; pdtit, cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^htn, benph; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, e^ist, -ing. 

-clan, -tian — shazx. -tion, -eion = shtin ; -tion, -flon = rfitin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shtis* -hie, -die, 4c. = b^l, d$l* 
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unlectured— unlink 


unleavened-bread, a 

1. Ord. Lang. : Bread made without leaven 
or barm. 

2. Church Hist. : Unleavened bread Is used 
in the Homan Church for the celebration of 
mass and the administration of the Eucharist, 
while the Greeks use leaveoed bread. In tiie 
English Church the Rubric directa that the 
bread “shall be anch as is usnal to be eatea,' 
and an attempt to revive the use of unleavened 
bread has been declared illegal. 

IT Feast of Unleavened Bread: 

Judaism: A festival ao coanected with that 
of the Passover that the two are all but idem 
tilled (Exod. xii. 11, 17 ; Ezek. xlv. 21). It cele- 
brated the fact that In the exodus from Egypt 
on the night when the Passover was killed 
the departure of the Israelites waa ao sudden, 
that there was no time to bake bread in the 
usual way with leaven (Exod. xii. 39). The 
eating of unleaveaed bread aonnally at the 
festival was therefore enjoined as a religious 
duty, and neither leavened bread nor leaven 
was to be within the honses of the wor- 
shippers dnring the seven daya that the 
festival continued. (Exod. xii. 14-20, xiii. 6, 
7.) {Passover.} 

fin-lSc'-tured, a. fPref. un- (l), and Eng. 
lectured.]" 

I. Not lectured ; not addressed in a lecture 
or lectures. 

* 2. Not tanght orally or in lectores. 

M A science yet unlectured ia our schools" 

young : Bight Thought*, v. 51*. 

fin-led’, a, [Pret un- (1), and Eng. led.] Not 
led; without guidance. (Sandys: Travels, 
p. 66.) 

• tin-left', a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. left.] 
Not left. 

M Yet were hie meo unleft." 

Chapman ; Burner; Iliad it 622, 

* fin-lois-ured (lets as lezh or lezh), a. 

[Pref. un- (l), and Eng. leisured .] Not lei- 
sured ; destitute of leisure ; not having lei- 
sure ; occupied, hnay. 

*’ Her un leisured though tj ran oot over the ten first 
word*.*— Sidney • Arcadia, hk. iL 

•fin- lets'- ured-nSss (lei* as 1 gzh or 
lezh), a [Eng. unleisured ; -tksa] The 
quality or atate of being unleisured ; want 
of leisure ; occupation. 

“The true, though seldom the avowed caose of these 
men’s neglect of the scripture, is aot tiieir unleisured- 
ness, hat their pride.’’— Boyle .* Works, ii. S12. * 

fin-lSss', * un-lesse, * on los, * on-lesse, 

conj. [Orig. tmXesse , onlesse that = ia less than, 
on s leas supposition, in a leas case.] 

I. If It be not the case that; if It be not 
that ; were it not the fact or case that ; if 
. . . not ; supposing that . . . not ; except, 
excepting. 

" Unleu there be some eaoleut matron grave 

Among them.* Cow per : Burner ; Odyssey xix. 

• 2. For fear that ; In case ; leat. 

" Beware you do oot oooe the same gaiaasy 
Unleu with death he do your rashness pay.* 

Greene: Alphonsm, v. 

TT In some cases unless la used almost as a 
prepoaitioa, a verb being omitted : sa in, 
“Here nothing breeds unless the nightly 
owl *' ( Shakesp . : Tilus Andronicus , li. 8), 
where “if be" Is omitted after unless, or breed 
after owl. Except and unless were formerly 
commonly used as conjunctions, and almost 
or quite interchaogeahly, but the former la 
now seldom used as a conjunction. Unless, 
which is eqnivaleot to, if less, if not, or if oae 
tail, la employed only for the particular case ; 
but except haa always a reference to aome 
general rule, of which an exception ia hereby 
signified : 1 shall not do it unless he ask me ; 
no one can enter except those who are pro- 
vided with tickets. 

9 tin-lSss'-oned, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
lesson , and an AT. -ed.] Not lessoned ; not hav- 
ing had lessons prescribed or taught to one ; 
untaught; nainatructed. 

" Th» foil mm of me 

Ii *n unlessoned girl, unschooled, anpmctised." 

Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice, iii. 2, 

■ fin-lStt'-fid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. lei , 
v.] Not let, hindered, or prevented ; unim- 
peded. 

** A ad eon* fall low sad softely. 

Three soogs in her h&rmooy, 

UnUtted of every wight.’ Chaucer : Dream*. 

tin-lgt'-tered, * un-let-tred, * un-let- 


trld, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eag. lettered.] 
Illiterate, ignorant, unlearned. 

" Still let him prompt the unlettered villagers 
To tender offices i«d pensive thoughts." 

Wordsworth ; Old Cumberland Beggar. 

* fin-Igv'-el, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. level.] 
Not level, even, or smooth. 

un-lSv'-ellcd, a. [Pref un. (l), and Eng. 
levelled.] Not levelled ; not made level, even, 
or smooth ; rough. 

44 Where All unleveUed the gay garden Ilea.” 

Tickell: Kensington Garden. 

* un-Ub ld -iu oua, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. libidinous.] Not libidinous; not lust- 
ful ; free from lust or carnality. 

** Love unlibidinous reigned.* Milton : P. L., v. 449. 

un~ir $ensed, * fin-li'~$$n 9 ed, a. [Pref. 
un - (1), and Eng. licensed.] 

1. Not licensed ; done, executed, under- 
taken, or made without or in defiaoce of 
licence or authority; not having received 
licence from the proper authority. 

“An Act b Ad been penned which prohibited the 
printing ^of unlicensed book*."— Macaulay : But. 

2. Not having a licence or permission frnm 
the proper authority to do an act, or, specif., 
to execute or carry oo aay business, deal in 
certain commodities, practise a certain pro- 
fession, or the like. ' 

** Atk wbAt boldnoas brought him hither 
Unlicensed. * Milton ; P. L., ir. 90a 

* fin-licked', • fin-lickt', a. [Pref. un- (i), 
and Eng. licked.] Not licked or brought into 
the proper shape ; from the popular notion 
that the bear bronght forth ehapeleas lnmpa 
of flesh, wbicb she licked into shape ; hence, 
nngsinly, uncultivated, rough, rude. 

'* Tboa unlickt beAr, dsr’st thoo yet stand by my fury?* 
Beaum. d Piet. : Fair Maid of the Inn, ill 

* un-lid', v.t. [Pref. un- (2). and Eng. [id.] 
To open. (C. Bronte: ViUette, ch. xiL) 

un-llffc'-ed, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. lifted.] 
Not lifted, raised, or elevated. 

“The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown.* 
Byron: Destruct. of Sennacherib. 

fin-light'- £d (ah ailent), a. [Pref. un- (lb 
and Eng. lighted .] Not lighted ; not lit. 

“There lay a log unlighted oa the hearth." 

Dry den: Ovid ; Metamorphose* rill. 

* fin-light'-s6me ( gh silent), a. [Pret un- 
(1), and Eng. lightsome.] Not lightsome ; 
dark, gloomy ; wanting light. 

" A mighty sphere He framed. unlightsome first" 
MUton: P.L ^ vlL S5A 

fin-like', *un-lyke, a. [Pref. un- (lb and 
Eng. like.] 

1. Not like; dissimilar; not having resem- 
blance. 

“ Two reddish. fish, about the elae of a large bream, 
and oot unUk * them . —Cook: Second Voyage, bk. Ilb, 
ch, Iv. 

* 2. Improbable ; unlikely. 

" Make oot impossible that which hat (wtni unlike." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, v. 

unlike quantities, a pi. 

Math. : Quantities expressed by different 
letters, or combinations of letters, or by the 
same letters with different powers : as, 4x, 3x*, 
7y, axy, myz. 

unlike signs, a pi. 

Math. : The signs plus (+) and minus (— X 

fin-like'-li-ho^d, a [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
likelihood.] The quality or state of being un- 
likely ; want of likelihood ; improbability. 

“The extreme unlikelihood that such men should 
engage in such a measure as & scheme.’— Paley : £vi<L 
Christianity. pL iL, ch. vii. 

finliko’-ll-ngss, * un-like-ll-ncsse, *. 

[Eng. unlikely ; -new.] 

I. The qnality or state of being unlikely or 
improbable ; improbability. 

*2. Unlikeness, dissimilarity. 

“ Neither was there more unlikelhiess ia their dl*. 
position.’— Bp. Ball : Conk ; Christ’s Baptisms. 

*3. The quality or state of not being like- 
able or loveable. 

"[IJ oe dare to loae, for mine vnlikelinesse.’ 

Chaucer : Troilus A Cressida, hk. i. 

fin~like'-l& a. & adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. likely.] 

A. As adjective : 

I. Not likely or probable ; improbable ; 
such as cannot reasonably be expected. 

” Unlikely woodem* Shakesp. : Richard II., v. A 


2. Not holdiog out a prospect of success or 
of a desired result; likely to fail; unpro- 
mising. 

" Effeet* are mlrmoaloos and strange, when they 
grow hy unlikely maiua*— Booker. 

*3. Not calculated to iuspira feelings of 
love or affection. 

“ And therwith all the unlikely elde of me." 

C hauoer . C. T., 10.05*. 

B. As adv. : With little or no likelihood or 
probability ; improbably. 

“ The pleasures we are to enjoy in that conversation, 
not unlikely may proceed from the discoveries each 
shall communicate to another '—Pope. 

* fin-Hk'-Sn, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
like.] To make unlike. 

“ Thanoe whanne she (the wilf of Jeroboam) waa 
C0 ?. eD ,?> and unMmed bireself to be what she was.* 
— Wycliffe: • Kings xiv. 6. 

un-liko'-n6ss, *. [Eng. imKAre; -««#*.] The 
quality or atate of being unlike ; dissimilarity ; 
want or absence of similarity or resemblance. 

“ It* Unlikeness to aay land animal .*— Cook : Third 
Foyagv, hk. vL 

* un-llm'-ber, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
limber , a.] Not limber; not easily bent; 
flexible or pliant. 

“To which temper more septentrional unlimber 
nations have not yet beat themselves,'— Reliqui* 
WotUmiance, p. ne. * 

fin-lim'-ber, t;.f. [Pref. un- (2), and Eog. 
limber, v.] 

Mil : To take off the limbers: aa, To w?i- 
limber a cannon. [Limser, a 11. l.] 

* fiu-Um'-It-a-ble, a. [Pref. if a- (I), and 
Eng. limitable.] Not llmitable; not capable 
of beiag limited ; illimitable, bouadless. 

“TIs onilmlted and unlimitable,'— Locke : Of Go- 
vernment, hk. L. ch. iL 

fin-llm’-lt-fid, a. [Pref. un- (IX And Eng. 

limited.] 

1. Not limited ; having no limit or bouuda ; 
boundless. 

2. Undefined, indefinite ; not bounded by 
proper exceptions. 

“With gross and popular capacities, oothiog doth 
more prevail than unlimited geueralitle*. ’—Bo'jker. 

3. Unconfined, unrestrained, unrestricted. 

" Envoys, with unlimited power* of treating, should 
^ seat to the aeceders."— iewis; Cred. Parly Roman 
Bist. (ed. 18o5), iL 67. 

unlimited liability, a 

Law 6b Comm. : Liability to be called on 
to pay a proportionate ahare of the entire 
losses of an unsuccessful company In which, 
one has shares. Joint-stock baaks were once 
universally constituted on this hasia, but the 
widespread ruin brought in certain cases on 
the shareholders led to many of them being 
transformed into limited liability companies. 
[Limitkq (2).) 

unlimited-problem, «. 

Math. : A problem which admits of an In- 
finite number of solutions. 

* fin-lim'-it-ed-I^, adv. [Eng. unlimited ; 

- ly .] In an unlimited manner or degree. 

“Many ascribe too unlimitedly to the force of a 
good mean lag, to think that it is aide to bear ths 
stress of whatsoever com missious they shall lay apoa 
It,”— Decay gf Christian Piety. 

* fin-llm ’-it-£ d-n£ss, s. [Eng. unlimited; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
limited, unbounded, or undefined. 

“The evil . . . swelled iato a strauge unlimited- 
ness. ’—South : Sermons, voh x., aer. 9. 

* fin-line', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), aod Eng. line.] 
To take tha lining out of ; hence, to empty. 

“ It uni ins* their purses.* Davies : Bienvenu, p. A 

* un-lin'-^al, a, [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
lineal] Not lineal ; not coming in the direct 
order of succession ; not hereditary. 

M They put a barreo sceptre ia my gripe. 

Theaoe to be wreoch d with aa unlineal hand.’ 
Shakesp : Macbeth, iiL L 

* fin-lin'-ger-ing, a. [Pref. if n- (1), and Eng. 
lingering.] Hastv, immediate. (DeQuincey: 
English Mail-coach.) 

fin-lin'-ing, a [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
lining.] [Uhorisis.] 

fin-link', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
link, v.] 

A. Traiw. : To separata or no do the lioka 
of ; to loose, as something fastened with a 
link ; to uo twist, to disjoin. 

“ Seeing Orlando, it [a snake] unlink’d itself. 

Shakesp. : As Tou Like it, iv. t 


f&to, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wfit, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p6^ 
or, wore, wglf; work, wh6, son; mute, cub, cure, qnite, cur, rule, foil; try, Syrian. 00 . oe = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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*B. Intrans.: To giva way at tha links; 
to fall to piecea. 

“Your typical chain of kins and priest rauitiin- 
Unk.“— Milton : Church Government, hk. 1., ch. v. 

• flit-U'-qiiB-f fed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. liquefied.) Not liquefied, not dissolved. 

"These huge, unwieldy lump* ** remained . . . rigid 
and unliquefied."— Addison : On Italy. 

tin-li'-qui-dat-ed, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 

Eng. lujuidated.] 

1. Not liquidated, not settled : as, an uti- 
liquidated debt. 

2. Not having the exact amount ascertained. 

unliquidated damages, 9. pi. 

Law : Penal tiee or damages not ascertained 
in money, 

* tin-tfq'-uored (q as k)» * un-lic-oured, 

a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. liquored.] 

1. Not having been supplied with, or not 
having consumed liquor ; not in liquor ; not 
intoxicated. 

•' Like to unlicour’d Sllenua.*— Milton: Apology for 
Bmectymnuus. 

2. Not wetted or moistened. 

•* How have we seen chnrches And state*. like • dry 
unliquored coach, set themselves on fire with their 
own motion."— Bp. Ball : Sermon t, voL v., ser. S3. 


a. [Pref. an- (1), and Eug. 
listed.] Not catalogued, not entered in a list 
" The irame* of many are yet unlisted."— Ood Ap- 
pearing for the Parliament (1944), p. 5. 


tin-lls'-tfn-lhg ( t silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. listening.] Not listening ; not hear- 
ing ; not regarding. 


"The TACAnt brow, the unlistening ter." 

Scott : Lord of the Islet, 


1U 


* tin-live', V.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. live , v.) 

1. To live in a manner contrary to ; to annul 
or undo by living. 

" We must unUee our former live*.”— GlanvUl: Seep- 
tit. ch. vllL 

2. To deprive of life. (Pron. un-Uvef.) 

“ Where *h»ll I lire now Lncrece ie unliwd f * 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,764. 

tin-llve'-tf-ness, ». [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
liveliness.] Tha quality or atata of being uu- 
liveiy ; want or absence of liveliness. 

*• Hide All the unliveUness aad natural »loth 
Baton : Doct. of Divorce , hk. L, $ 8. 


tin load', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
load , v.] 

A. Transit ive : 

I. Literally : 

1. To discharge the load or cargo from ; to 
relieve of a load or burden ; to disburden. 


" Thou bearist thy heavy riche* hut a Journey, 
And death unloadeth thee." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, 111. 1. 


2. To remova or discharga, as a load or 
burden from a vessel, vehicle, or tha like. 

3. To withdraw tha charge (of powder and 
shot) from : as, To unload a gun. 

II. Figuratively: 

\. To ralieva from anything onerous or bur- 
deusoma. 

2. To remove or make an end of anything 
burdensome or troublesome. 


" You In each other’* breast unload your core. 

Dryden 1 1 Conquest of Granada, liL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To discharge a cargo, load, or burden. 

" No ship could unload In Any bAy or estuary,*— 
Macaulay : hist. Ena., oh. xviiL 

2. To sell or gat rid of stocks, shares, or 
gooda. (Airier, elang.) 

” There being tome pressure to unload."— Daily Ttle- 
, graph, Jon. 9, 1888. 


tin-lo-cat'-ed, o. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
located.] Not located, not placed ; specif. in 
America, not enrveyed and marked off. 


tin-ltick', * un-loke, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. lock, v,] 

1. Tn open, as anything fastened with a 
lock ; to open, as something which has been 
locked ; to undo, as a lock. 

"By Hlin forbidden to unlock 
** These Adamantine gate*.' Milton : P. L., Li- 853. 

* 2. To free from bonds or fetters ; to looaa, 
to set free. 


" He urdok'd youge Gamelyn 
Both hondli And eke fete." 

Chaucer (/) : Cook's Tale. 


*3. To open, to disclose ; to lay open. 

** No pains, no torture* shall unlock ray mind." 

Dryden : Conquest of Mexico, v. 2. 


*4. To disclose, to reveal, to make known. 

" That sweven hath Daniell unfoAe." 

Cower : C. A. (ProL) 

*tin-l5dge', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
lodge.] To deprive of a lodging ; to dislodge. 
"Now that these heaveuly ran us ion* are to be void, 
you that shall hereafter be found unlodged will be 
found inexcusable ." — Care w : Caelum Britannicum. 

* tin-ltig'-lc-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
logical.] Illogical; not according to the pre- 
cepts of logic. 

" Hie unlogical reasoning." — Fuller : Worthies ; 
Kent, L 487. 

*un look'.v.f. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. look, v.) 
To recall or retract, as a look. , 

*• A* If he would unlook hie owa look*."— Richard- 
son: Clarissa, r. 215. 

Unlooked for: Not looked for; unex- 
pected. 

" By Importation of unlook'd-for arts." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vllL 

• tin-looped', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
looped. ] Not fastened hy or with a loop. 

" With hat unloop'd .* Gay : Trivia, 1. 195. 

tin-loose', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), 3., and Eng. 
ioose, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To loose that which bafora was fastened ; 
to unfasten, to untie, to undo. 

M The Oordlon knot of it he will unloose." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., v. 1. 

2. To set or let go, or free from fastening or 
hold ; to unbind from fetters, bonds, cords, 
or the like ; tn set at liberty. 

" You cannot be tied so fast but the pope can uni 
loose you ’—Bp. Taylor : Dissuasive from Popery, 
pt 1.. ch. 111., } 8. 

* B„ Intrans. : To fall to pieces ; to lose ail 
connection and union. 

" Without thi* virtue the pohlto unloa must «n- 
loose."— CoUier. 


2. Not beautiful or attractive to the eye. 

" A beauty which on P«yche‘» face did throw 
Unlovely blackuease." Beaumont : Psyche, p. U, 


* un-lcv-en, v.t. [Unlove.] 

• un-ldv'-er-like, n. [Pref. un - (1); Eng. 
lover, and like.] Unlike or unbefitting a lover. 

m 9p unloverlike a speech.”— Miss Austens Sense A 
Sensibility, ch. xxxix. 


tin-lov'-Ing, * un-lov-yng, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. iotuug.] Not loving, or not of 
loving character ; not fond or affectionate. 

" Which Argued thee a most unlotdng father." 

Shake#). : 9 Henry VI., 11. 8. 

* tin-lu'-Cfnt, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
lucent.] Not lucent ; not bright or shining. 

“A eomhustton most fierce, butu«fucen<."— Carlyle: 
Fr. Revol pt it, bk. Hi., ch. v. 

4 un-luck'-full, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. luck, 
and auff. -full.] Mischievous. [Unlucky, 4.) 
(Udal: Apoph. Eras., p. 375.) 


tin-ltick'-Ufr adv. [Eng. unlucky ; - ly .] 

1. In an unlucky manner; unfortunately, 
unhappily. 

" Thing* have f*Uen out, *lr, so unluckily.'' 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, UL 4. 

2. By ill-luck ; uufortunately. 

" Mr. Locke he* *omewhere unluckily let drop that 
he conceive* It possible the faculty of thinking may 
be Annexed to a system of matter.' — Search : Light of 
Mature, voi. L, pt. 11., ch. lv. 


tin-luck -I-ness, s. [Eng. unlucky ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or atata of being unlucky or 
unfortunate in one's dealings. 

2. Tha quality or state of being unlucky or 
inauspicious. 

* 3. Mischievousness. 

"A* there 1* no moral in these Jest* they ought to 
be discouraged, and looked upoa rather a* pieces of 
unLuckiness, than wit." — Addison : Spectator, No. 971. 


tin-lods'-fn, v.t. [Pref. un- (2) 3., and Eng. 
kxwen.] To unloose, to loosen. 

" And flint* unloosened kept their lock." 

Byron ; Mazeppa, r. UL 


4 tin-lord', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng lord.] 
To reduce from or deprive of the rank, dignity, 
or privileges of a lord ; to reduce from the 
rank of a peer to that of a commoner. 

"The unlording of bishop*."— Milton : Eikonoklastes, 
I «. 

• tin-lord -ed, a. [Pref. un- fl), and Eng. 
lorded.] Not raised or preferred to tha rank 
or dignity of a lord. 

“ Uudlocest, uarevena’d, unlordedf — Milton : Re- 
form. in England, bk. L 

* tin~lord'-l$r, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
lordly.] Not lordly, not arbitrary. 

"Meek *jid u ntordly di*clpliae."— Jfiifon : Reform, 
in England, bk. 1L 

* tin-ld^'-a-ble, * tin-l6se -s^ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. losable , loseable. That cannot 
be lost ; incapable of being lost. 

" Ascribe to every particular atom an innate and 
unloteable mobility/— Boyle : Works, L 445. 


* tin-lost', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. lost.] 
Not lost or forfeited. 

" An Eden this ! a paradise untost t " 

Fourty •’ Might Thoughts, lx. l.OTL 

tin-liv'-^-ble, tin-love'-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. lovable.] Not lovable; not 
possessing qualities calculated to attract love 
or affection, or possessing qualities tending to 
excite dislike. 

* tin~l6ve\ v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eog. love , v.] 
To ce&sa to love ; to hate. 

" To unlouen yon a quarter of a day." 

Chaucer : T roil us A Cretsida , v. 

tin-l6ved' t a. [Pref. un-(l), end Eng. loved.] 
Not loved. 

" Miserable most to love unloved." 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Might's Dream, 1IL X. 

tin-l6vo'-ll-n0ss, 8. [Eng. unlovely ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unlovely : 

(1) Unamiableness ; wantorabsence of thnae 
qualities which attract love. 

(2) Want of beauty or attractiveness to the 
eye. 

" Each thing elee that might help to countervail hi* 
own unlovelinets.'— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. U. 

tin-l6ve'-l^, a. [Pref. un-(l), and Eng. lovely.] 

1. Not lovely ; not calculated or fitted to 
attract love ; possessing qualitiee which excite 
or tend to excita dislike. 

" Putting vicious hahlts into a more contemptible 
and unlovely figure than they do at present,"— Tatter, 
No. 205. 


tin-ltick a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. lucky.] 

1. Not lucky or fortunate ; unfavoured by 
fortune ; not fortunate or successful in one’s 
dealings or undertakings ; subject to misfor- 
tunes ; unfortunate, nnnappy. 

2. Attended or followed by ill-luck, misfor- 
tune, or disaster ; inauspicious, ill-omened. 


** The nurse said to me, Tesrs should not 
Be shed upon an Infant * face, 
ft was unlucky:' 

Wordsworth : Poems on the Affections. 


3. Not resulting in or accompanied with 
success ; resulting in or attended with mis- 
fortune, disaster, or failure. 

"The year which was cltwlDg had certainly been 
unlucky. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvL 

• 4. Somewhat mischievous ; mischievously 
waggish. 

" Why. cries an unlucky wag, a lee* bag might hav* 
served. —L Est ra ng e. 


* tin -In'- min -oils, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. fiiminouA.] Not luminous ; not throw- 
ing out light ; not bright or shining. 

" A tragical combustion, loag smokiog and smoulder- 
ing, unlumlnous." — Carlyle: French Revolution, pt. 1L, 
bk. v., ch. ill. 

* tin-lust', «. [Pref. i in- (1), and Eng. his*.] 
Dislike, disinclination. 

" Unlust and tedlousneas to do good."— Strype . 
Ecdet. Mem. ; Originals (an. 1555), No. <4. 


* tin-ltis'-trotis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
lustrous.] Not lustrous ; not shining ; want- 
ing lustre. 

" Baae and unfusfrouj as the smoky light 
That’s fed with stinking tallow." 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, L 8. 

The older editions read illustrious. 


* tin-ltis'-t$r, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. lusty.] 
Not lusty or strong ; weak, feeble. 

"He [the hippopotamus] waxeth unlutty and slow." 
—P. Holland : Ammlanus Marceitinus , p. 913. 


# tin-lute', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. lute, 
v.] To separate things luted or cemented ; 
to taka the luta or clay from. 

" Upon the unlutlng the vessels, It Infected the 
room with a »caroe supportable stink."— Boy Is: Works, 
1. 483. 

• tin-ly-ctin'-tkrdp-Ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2) ; 
Eng. lycanthrope, and auff. -ize.] To change a 
lycanthrope (q.v.) back to his original shape. 

"0he Is ready to unlycanthroynze you from this 
wolfish shape. ^ HoweU : Parly of Beasts, p. 114. 

4 tin-mtic tid'-am-ized, o. [Pref «?i- (IX 
and Eug. macadamized.] Rough ; not mac- 
adamized (q.v.). 

M Th# street in its past unmacadrtmized tense." 

Hood: Miss Kilmantegg. 


boil, b 6$; pdtit, cat, fell, chorus, fhln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph - t 

-elan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -flon = zhtin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shiis, -ble, -die, &c. = bfl, dfL 
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tin-made', a. [In sense 1 from pref. un- 0). 
and Eng. node ; in sense 2, from pref. u»-(2).J 

1. Not made ; not yet formed or con* 
structed ; unformed. 

“ Taking the measure ol an unmade grave." 

Bhaketp. : Borneo * Juliet, iiL t, 

2. Deprived of ita form or qualities. 

“ *** perfectly unmade again, takan 

l>,eCe, * * nd lnuued amnr."— Woodward: Hat. 

* tin-mti&'-fa-trate, v.l. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. magistrate . J To deprive of or degrade 
from the office or position of a magistrate. 
(Milton.) 

* un-mai' den, v.l. [Pref. un- (2), ind Eng. 
maiden. J To ravish, to deflower. 

“He untnaidened hl« sister i uno.”— Urquhart : 
Rabelais, hk. ill., eh. xtt. 

tin-m al'-d^n-l^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
wau/en/y,] Not maidenly ; uot becoming or 
befitting a maiden. 

“The wmitnn gesticulation* of a virgin In a wild 
MMinblT of gallants, wormed with wine. eoaid be no 
other than riggi*h and un maidenly.”— Bp. BdU : 
Contempt i John Baptist Beheaded. 

tin-maimed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
maimed.] Not maimed; not disabled In any 
limb; nnmntllated ; complete In ell Its parts. 

“ An Interpreter should give bl* author entire end 
WtrmaimedLT-Pope : Homer; Hind. IPref.) 

tin-mak -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
™. Ic(e), and «uff. -able.] Not capable of being 
made. 

“If the principle* of bodice ere unalterable. they 
ere elao unmakable hy eny hot e divine power."-. 
&rew : Cosmalogia. bk. L, ch. 1L 

t tin - make', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
make, v.) 

1. To destroy the essential qualities of; to 
annihilate ; to cause to cease to exiat ; to un- 
create, to destroy ; to deprive of form or 
being. 

*• AboII»h Thy creation, end unmake 
For blm, whet for thy glory them but made." 

Bittern : p. L., UL KB. 

2. To leave unmade, unformed, uncreated, 
or nnfaahioned. 

3. To reduce or depose from a position of 
authority. 

“ Po »«r to make empero nre , end to rrtmake them 
■^eiue. — Jewell : A Beplie unto At. Hardings, p, 418. 

* tin-miU'-le-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. malleable.] Not malleable ; Incapable of 
being hammered into a plate, or of being ex- 
tended by hesting, as a metal. (Lit. <C jig.) 

“ UnmaHeahle hy the hammer of the divine threaten- 
ing*.”— Speiwer .’ Prodigies, p. 34 L 

tin-mdn', v.t [Pref. us- (2), and Eng. man.] 

1. To deprive of the character or qualities 
of a human being, as reason or the like. 

" To constrain him further were to anchristeo him. 
to woman him .”— MiUon : Divorce, hk. it., ch. xxiL 

2. To emasculate ; to deprive of virility. 

3. To deprive of courage Dr fortitude ; to 
break the spirit of ; to dishearten, to cow. 

•‘The near prospect of a dungeon and a gal low* 
ch xvi er unmanned him."— Macaulay : H itt Eng., 

4. To deprive of men : as, To unman a ship 
or garrison. 

*tin-mtin'-a-cle, v.L [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. manacle, v.) To loosen or set free from, 
or as from bonds or chains. 

" Unman acted from bond* at whm." 

Tennyson: Two Voice a 

tin-mtin -age-a-ble (ago as Ig), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. manageable .] Not manage- 
able ; not capable of being managed or con- 
trolled ; not under control ; not easily con- 
trolled, regulated, or directed ; uncontrollable. 

*’ The House hns loog been quite unmanageable."— 
M icaulap ; Hitt. Eng i, ch. *v. 

* tin-mtin -aged (agod as Igd), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. managed.] 

1. Not broken In u a horse ; not trained ; 
not under control. 

-** hikeooit*. or unmanaged bones, w* start at dead 
bon tn.“— Taylor : Holy Liming. 

2. Not tutored ; not educated. 

**An ttngulded force, and unmanaged virtue.’— 
Felton : On the Classicks. 

3. Not controlled ; unrestrained. 

** in the most unmanaged itraus."— Burke ; Thought* 
On French Affairs (1791 

* tin mtin'-ful, a. [Pref. un - (I), and Eng. 

manful] Not manful ; not manly ; nmnanly. 


* tin-m An'-ftil-ly, adv. [Eng. unmanful ; 
ay.] In an unmanly manner. 

•* y et »o they dy'd not unmanfullyS—MUlon : Hitt. 
Eng., hk. vl. 

* tin-mtin'-gled (le as ?1), a. [Pref. tm- 
(1), and Eng. mangled.) Not mangled, maimed, 
or mutilated. 

*’ Sense for sense mmanglcd (aa he found the tame 
writ ten i.'—Holinshod : Chron. Poland (an. Usrtk 

* un-man-hode, ». [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
manhood.] An unmanly act; an act of 
cowardice. 

M But bo the done unmanhode and a slone.’ 

Chaucer: Trail us d Crettida. t 

* tin-mtin'-like, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

manlike ,] 

1. Not like a man in appearance. 

2. Not becoming a man as a human being ; 
Inhuman; unnatural. 

3. Unbecoming a man, as opposed to a 
woman or child ; unmanly, effeminate, 
childish. 

“By the greatness of the cry. it wo* the voice of 
man ; though it waa a very unmanlike voice, to to 
cry. —Sidney. 

un-mtin -U-ness, 9 . [Eng. unmanly; -new.] 
The quality or state of being unmanly ; effem- 
inacy. 

" Yd „ q **»£ y*ar* make piety a synonym lor unman- 
line**. —E ingtley : Yeast, ch.il 

tin-mtin-l& a, [Pref. un- (IV and Eng. 
manly.) 

L Not having the qualities or attributes of 
a man, as opposed to a woman or child ; 
wanting the strength, courage, or fortitude 
which becomes a man; eflemlnate, weak, 
womanish, childish. 

2. Unbecoming to or in a man ; unworthy 
of a man ; cowardly, mean. 

“ Unmanly outrage* to defenceless captive*.’— Uao- 
aulap 1 mu. Eng., eb. xiit 

tin - mtinned', a, [In aensea 1 and 2, from 
pref. un- (1), and Eng. manned; in sense 8, 
irom pref. un- (2).] 

1. Not furnished with men. 

^*L T ^P , ® d ^ at . to bi * * hl P unmanned.*— Milton .* 

Hut* tng.y bk* L 

* 2. Not accustomed to man ; not tamed. (A 
term of falconry.) 

“ Hood my c mmann'd blood, bating In my cheeks." 

Shakeep. : Borneo * Juliet. Ill X 

3. Deprived of the qualities or attributes of 
a man ; effeminate ; wanting in fortitude. 

“ In word. In deed, unma«w*dL’ 

Byron t ChUde Harold, H 74. 

* tin mtin' nered, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
manriered!.] Not with good manners ; uncivil, 
rude, coarse, ill-mannered. 

** Unman nered dog! To stop my sport 
Vain wore thy cant." Scott : The Chaee, xxvil 

un-mtin -nor-li ness, i. [Eng. unmanner- 
liJiess.) The quality or state of being unman- 
nerly ; want of good manners; incivility, 
coarseneaa, rudeness. 

“ Much unmannerlinette of eating and drinking at 
banket*.”— Ha cJtl uyt : Voyages, 1 684. 

tin-mtin'-ner-ly, a. A adv. [Pref. un-(lV 
and Eng. mannerly.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Not mannerly; not having good manners ; 
wanting in manners ; rude in behaviour; un- 
civil. 

“ Unmannerly Intruder os thou art 1" 

Bhaketp. ; Titus Andronicus, 1L X 

2. Not in accordance with good manners ; 
rude, coarse. 

“An unmannerly Jest Is frequently os capital as a 
premeditated murder.' — Toiler, No. 253. 

B. As adv . : In an unmannerly or rude 
manner; rude, uncivilly. 

.... . " Porgi™ me 

III have need myself unmannerly " 

Shakesp. : Henry YIII H UL 1. 

* tin mtin'-tlo, v.t. [Pref. un- (2% and Eng. 
mantle, a.] To divest of a mantle ; to take a 
mantle or cloak off from ; to m&ka hare. 

** With her unmanned neck, and bosom white and 
bare.’ Byron : ChUde Harold, iv. 148. 

tin-mtin-u-fSo -tured, a. [Pref. «n- (1), 
and Eng. manufactured.] Not manufactured ; 
not wrought Into the proper form or atate for 
use : as, unmanufactured tobacco. 

tin-ma-niired', a. [Pref. un- a), and Eng. 
manured . ] 

* 1. Uncultivated, unworked. 

a M ^ A * * v • unmanured bringeth forth both 

herb* and weed*."— Forth: Plutarch's Lives, p. 18*. 


2. Not manured ; not enriched with mannra. 

tin-marked', a. [Pref. un- Cl), and Eng. 
marked.] 

1* Not marked ; having no mark. 

2. Not noticed, unnoticed, unobserved. 

“ The nameless chonn* unmark'd hy her alone." 

Byron: Bride of Abydos, L %. 

un-mar'-ket-^r-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. marketable.] Not marketable; not tit 
or able to be disposed of in a market ; hence, 
nnsaleable ; having no pecuniary value. 

tin-marred; a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
marred.) Not marred, uot spoiled, not in- 
jured, not obstructed. 

“Their good Is good entire, nomlxt, wnwiarr’dL’ 
Voung ; Bight Thoughts, viL *00. 

* tiii-mtir'-rl-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (i), and 
Eng. marriable.) Un marriageable. 

P* rson * uncoujnactlve or unmarriable to- 
gether. ~MUton : Doct. of Divorce, bk. it. ch. xv. 

tin - mtir^- riage - a - ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. marriageable.) Not marriageable + 
not fit to be married ; not free to merry. 

tin-mtir'-rled, * un -mar-led, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. married.) Not married. 

** That die ere they c*n behold 

Bright Phobia in hl« strength.” 

Bhaketp. : ft' inter’* Tale, It. X 

*tin-mtir'-rfr v.l. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
nwirry.] To divorce ; to dissolve the marriage' 

** A law . . giving permission to unmarry s wife- 
and marry a lust."— Milton : Does. * Di*\ of Divorce. 

* tin-mar'-Bhalled, a. [Pref. nn- (1), and 
Eng. marshalled.] Not marshailed ; not ar- 
ranged, ranked, or set in order. 

“To combat send* a rude, u mn-trskalTd train.’ 

Lewis : Statius; Thrbaid, xlt 

* tin-mar'-tyr, v.l. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
martyr.] Tu degrade from the a tending or 
dignity of a martyr. (Special coinage.) 

“Scotn* was ms do a martyr after his death, bnt 
sine* Baronin* hath unmartyred him.’ — Fuller t 
Church Hist., tL It. M. 

* tin-mar'- vtil-lotis, a. [Pref. un- (1), »nd 
Eng.marreWou*.] Not marvellous or astonish- 
ing. 

" Th* unmarvellous snd placid tcesa* 

Wolcott : Peter Pindar, p, 187. 

* tin-mtis'-cu-late, v.l. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. inosculate.] To emasculate. 

. the *onth unmasculate northern 

bodlr*. — Fuller. 

’ tin-mtis'-<}^-lIne, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. masculine. J Not masculine or manly; 
effeminate. 

tin-mask', v.t. & i. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. 
rnosA:.] 

A. Trans. : To remove the mask from ; to 
strip of a mask or any disguise; lienee, to 
expose. 

•‘Smile on— nor venture to unmask 
Mans heart.” Byron : To Inez {ChUde Harold, L). 

B, Jntrans. : To put off a mask. 

"My husband hid* me! now I will unmask.* 

Shakesp. ; Measure for Measure, v. L 

* tin-m as'-ter-a-ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. masterable.) Incapable of being mastered 
or subdued ; unconquerable. 

"Tbs foetor may discover itself as being unmaster- 
able by tbe art of man."— Browne : Vulgar Errourt, 
bk. lv., ch. 1L 

tin-mas '-tered, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
mastered.] 

1. Not mastered ; not subdued or conquered. 

* 2. Not capable of being mastered or sub- 
dued; uncontrollable. 

“ His urrmastered importunity.’ 

Bhaketp. ; Hamlet, L X 

tin-m&t9h'-a-ble, a. TPref. un- (1) ; E"g. 
match, and auff. -afe/e.] Not capable of being 
matched ; unparalleled ; matchless. 

“ Meat rodUnt, exquisite, sod umnatchable b«*oty 
—Shakesp. : Twelfth Bight, L b. 

tin-mtit9h'-a-ble-nSss, a [Eng. un- 
vuxtchable ; -ness.] The quality or atate of be- 
ing unmstchable ; matchleasness. 

" The presumption of his u n matchablenets. ”— Hill : 
Epistles, doc. lv., ep. U. 

tin mat^hod , a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng 
matched.] Not matched or equalled; un- 
paralleled, unequalled, matchless. 

" Th* flower in ripened bloom unmatched." 

Byron : And Thou A rt Dead. 


ate, rat, fare, amidst, what, fill, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine : go, p«t, 
or, wore, wplf work, who, sdn ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try. Syrian, ta. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


anmatchedness — unminded. 
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* tin-mtitjhed'-nSss, t. (Eng. unmatched ; 
-ness] Ths state or coadition of being un- 
matched; incomparableness. 

"HU clear unmatchedneu In *11 manner* of learn- 
tug.'*— CJutpman : Uwxer ; Iliad* (PreL) 

* un-rnat'-Sd, a. [Pref. tire- (IX and Eng. 
mated .J Not mated, matched, paired, or 
Coupled. 

“ Here, like * turtl* (mew'd up In a caffe) 

Unmated I convene with air and walla. 

Ford: Tu Pity* ▼» !• 

* un-ma- ter-I-al, a. [Pref, tire- (1), and 
Eng. material.] Immaterial. 

The unmaterial fruits of ihades. * 

Daniel: MueopMlus. 

* un-raa-trlo'-u-lat-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
snd Eug. matriculatal.] Not matriculated. 

•• Thair young unmatriculated novice *." — Milton : 
On Education. 

* tin raa-tron-llko, o. [Pref. tire- (1), and 

Eng. wafronliite.] Unlike or unbecoming a 
matron. 

"ThU unmatronli Jte )ilL"—lHchardt<m: CZarUta, 

T. S5». 

* iin maze', v.t. [Pref. ure- (1). and Eug. maze, 
v.J To relieve frum terror or bewilderment. 

'•ThU poor Arphmt* ... 

Unmaz'd u*, end took for all the town. 

Stapylton: Juvenul, vhl. 312. 

tin moan -Ing, a. [Pref. tere- (1), and Eng. 

meaning.] 

1. Having no meaning or signification; 
meaningless. 

- That mighty master of unmeaning rhyme." 

Byron : English Burds A Scotch 

2. Not having or not Indicating intelligence 
Or sense ; senseless. 

That Ught, unmeaning thing. „ 

That *mile* with ail and weep* with none. 

Byron : One Struggle Morn. 

tin-mean'-Ing-n 8 ss, ». [Eng. unmeaning; 
-ness. 1 The quality or state of being unmean- 
ing. (Mad. tfArblay : Camilla, bk. iii., ch. L) 

un meant', a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. meant.] 
Not meant; not iatendod ; unintentional. 

*• Bat Rh ob tens happened on e death unmeint." 

Dry den : Virgil : *£ncid x. ML. 

tin-meas'-ur-a-blo as zb), a. [Pref. 

un- ( 1 ), and Eng. measurable.] Not measur- 
able ; nnt capable of being measured ; im- 
measurable, unbounded. 

“That I hope U on unmeasurable dletanoe." — 
Shawsp. : Merry IFire*. li. L 

* tin-mSa^’-ur-a-ble-ne ss as zh), a. 

[Eng. unmeasurable; -itess.] The quality or 
state of being ua measurable. 

“ Showing the unrneruurrabl men of hU God lied.” — 
Fryth : Bo A made by him (aa 15-3). 

tin mSas'-ur-a-bly (9 as zh), adv. [Eng. 
nnmeasurabtjey; -ly.] In an unmeasurable 
manner or degree ; not measurably ; Immea- 
surably. 

"The value of gold wiu likely to advance urrmemur- 
o bly'—Strype: Eccle*. Mem.; Edvard VI. (an. 1513). 

ured (e as zh), a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ), 
aud Eng. measured*] 

1 . Not measured ; not dealt out by mea- 
sure ; infinite. 

"His rapid my*, 

Themeelv** uwmeorwrrd, mwuure nil our dsys." 

Cowper: Nativity. 

2. Plentiful beyond measure ; unlimited. 

* 3. Not subject to or In accordance with 
any musical rule of measure, time, or rhythm ; 
Irregular, capricious. 

•* Th* tmmoavured note* of that etiaage lyre." 

Shelley. 

• un-inech -an-ize* vJt. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. mechanise.] To destroy the mechaaiam 
of; to unmake. 

" hmbryotic evil* that could unmechanim thy 
frame." — Sterne : Tristram Shandy, iii. 167. 

tin mSd'-dled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
an«l Eng. meddled.] Not meddled (with) ; not 
interfered (with). 

" The flood-gate . . . continuing oth»r ten day* ttn- 
meddled with.' —Car ew : Survey qf Cornwall, loL 105. 

•tin-mSd’-dllng, a. [Pref. tire- (1), and Eng. 
meddling.] Not meddling ; not interfering 
with the affairs of others ; not officious. 

* tin med -dling-ntiss, ». [Eng. unmeddling ; 
-ness. 1 The quality ur state of being un- 
meddling ; freedom from meddlesomeness or 
Officiousness. 

*‘Ao u nmsd rflingnrt* with these worldly conoem- 
mente."— Bp. Ball : Sermon on l Peter i, 17 


* tin-medi'-jin-a-ble (i silent), a . [Pref. 
tire- ( 1 ), and Eag. medicinable.] Incurable by 
medicine. 

" Theu. . . phytlcLan* may recur*. 

Thou yet unmed' disable •till." 

Chapman : Homer; Iliad xvL 14. 

t In the following quotation (Gentleman 
Usher, Iv. 1) the same author uses the word 
as = inefficacious. 

" Aw»y with hi* tmm*TcinaMfl balnaeu" 

tin-med'-I-tat-ed, a. [Pref un- (1), ftnd 

Eng. meditated.] Not meditated ; not pre- 
pared by previous thought ; unpremeditated. 

" Fit itraln* prououuced, or sung 
Unmeditated. ” Milton : P. U, r. 149. 

* un-meek', * un-meke, a. [Pref. un- (IX 

aud Eug. meek.] Not meek. 

" An unmet* lord."— Chaucer: Boedus. bk. V. 

t un-meet', * un-mete, a. [Pref. tire- (1), snd 
Eng. meet, a.) Not meet, not fitting, not suit- 
able ; unfit, unsuitable. 

•• Why inflation other thought* unmeet 
For vision *o composed and *weet 

Wordsworth : White Do*. L 

* tin-meet'-l#, "un-meete-ly, *un-mete- 

ly, adv. [Eng. unmeet; -iy.] Not meetly, 
not fitly, not suitably jnnsuitably. Improperly. 

" Upon a mangy J*d», unmetely *et." 

Spenser .* F. <£.» VL tI. 16. 

* tin-meet'-ness, *. [Eng. unmeet ; -nm.] 
The quality or state of being tmmeet ; nnsuit- 
ablenesa, unfitness. 

" A perpetual *n meetnem and unwilllngnea* to all 
th* dutiea of help."— Milton: Tetrochordon. 

* iin-mSl'-ldwed, a. [Pref. tin-(l), end Eng. 
mellowed.] Not mellowed ; not fully ripened 
or matured ; not toned down or softened by 
ripeness, length of years, or the like. 

** An iooou*tant aud unmeUovd light.** 

Wordtworth : Excursion, hk. Ti. 

un-m^-lo'-dl-oils, a. [Pref. tire- (1), and 
Eng. melodious. [_ Not melodious ; wanting in 
melody or harmony ; harsh, discordant. 

" Renew their unmelodious moan." 

Thomson : Cattle of Indolence, ii. 79. 

* un-mSl'-o-dized, a. [Pref. tire- ( 1 ), and 
Eng. melodized.] Not rendered melodious. 

" Uulike to living sound* it cam* 

Umnix'd, unmetodisd with breath. 

Langhorn* : Fables, xL 


„ ... [Pref. tire- (IX and Eng. 

Not melted, not dissolved. 


* iin~mSlt'-£d, a. 

melted.] 

"That*aow which unmeltcd Hex 1 ' 

Walter : Puerpertum. 

* im-mend'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), snd 
Eng. mendabie.] Not capable of being mended. 

"They dream of patching op thing* unmendaUe." 
—Matthew Arnold : Last Essays. (Fret) 

un-mSn'-tlon-a-ble, a. & $. [Pref. tire-(l), 

and Eng. menlionable.] 

A. As adj. : Not mentlonable ; nut fit to be 
mentioned or named. 

B, sutst. (PL): A ludicrous name for 
trousers ; inexpressibles. 

" Fiahlng *t«>ckiug* fall of w»t*r, unmentionables 
ditto."— Field, Dec. 19, 1805. 

un-men'-tloned, a. [Pref. tire- (1)» SBd ® n 8* 
mentioned.] Not mentioned or named. 

" Of evil* yet unmention'd 

Cow per : Friendship. 

un-mer'-^Sn-a-ry, a. [Pref. tt7t- (l), «nd 
Eng. mercenary.] Nut mercenary, not sordid ; 
not taking or seeking payment, hire, or wages. 
" Fraiae U » gene rau* aud unmercenary principle."— 
Attcrbury ; Vermont, vaL L, *er. L 

# un-mer'Hfbant-a-ble, a. (Pref tire- OX 

and Eng. merchantable.] Not nierchsntable ; 
not fit for the market ; unmarketable, unsale- 
able. 

"They feed on *alt. unmercAanfaW* pilchard."— 
Cartfiv : Survey of Cornwall. 

* un-mer'-^i-a-ble, a. [Pref. tirt- (1), and 

Eng. merciable’.] Unmerciful. 

“ To lone but unmerdablef Gower: C. A ^ 11L 

* lin-mer -5lcd, a. [Pref. tire- (1); Eng. 
mercy, and sutf. -ed.] Unmerciful, merciless. 

" Out fly the 1 rioh, and with *word and fire 
Cnmcrded havock of t tie English made.* 

Drayton : Mieerict of </. Margaret. 

un-mer ~9i-ful, a. [Pref tire- (1), and Eng. 

merciful.] 

1. Not merciful ; not Influenced by feelings 
of mercy ; cruel, inhuman, merciless. 

" Perhaps aome *top might he pat to thl* unmer- 
ciful pru*ecutlou."— Idler, No. 14. 


* 2. Unconscionable, exorbitant. 

" Not ouly the peace of the boneat, uuwritlug »ub- 
ject wa* daily molc»ted, but unmerciful demand* 
were made of bl* applause."— Pope. 

un-mor'- 9 l-ful-l^, ad». [Eng. unmerciful; 
-ly. 1 In an unmerciful manner ; mercilessly ; 
without mercy. 

“They acted unmercifully, unju*tly, uawiMlf."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xil. 

iin-mer'-^I-fol-nSss, u [Eng. unmerciful; 
-new.] The quality or state being nnmerciful ; 
mercilessnesa, cruelty. 

"The first [hindrance to onr prayer*] i» •unmerciful- 
ness."— Bp. Taylor: Sermons, voL L, *er. 4. 

* un-xner'-^I-lSss, a. [Pref. un- (2), 3., and 
Eng. merciless.} Merciless. 

“ Uvmsrcilrti murther and Ingratltud*."— Joy: 
Ezporicion of Daniel, ch. T. 

* un-mSr'-It-a-blo, a. [Pref. tirv- (l), and 
Eng. merffuWe.1 Not possessed of merit or 
desert ; undeserving. 

»« ThU i* * alight urrmeritabl* mitt* 

Shakesp. : Julius Cctsar, !▼. L 

tin-mer'-it-Sd, a. [Pref. tire- (1), and Eng. 
merited.] Not merited, not deserved, un- 
deserved. 

" Sock consolation, and the axcea* 

Of an. unmerited dl >tre**.' 

Wordsworth : White Doe, 11 

1 itn-mer'-It-ed-nes3, ». [Eng. unTn«rif«f ; 
-ness.] Tlie quality or state of being un- 
merited or undeserved. 

"The ArmfnUn* own th* freenes* and unmerit edr 
neet of God’* gTace."— Boyle t IFor*», i. 37S. 

* iin-mer'-It-Sng, a. [Pref. tire- (1), and Eng. 
meriting.] Not meriting (anything) ; not 
possessed of merit or desert ; undeserving. 

"A brace of unmeriting. proud, violent, testy m*g- 
lstratex 1 * — Shakesp. : CoriUanus, i L L . 

* iln-m§r'-r^, * nn-mer-ie, *. [Pref. tire- 
(1), and Eng. merry.] Not merry ; sonowfuL 

" There »lepeth eye thi* god unmerie." 

ProL to the Bouse of Fame, 74* 

* tin-mc s-ur-a-blo, a . [Unmeasurable.] 

un-met', a. (Pref. tire- (1), and Eng. met.] 
Nut met with. 

" Wind* lose thei* rtrragth, when th*y do empty fly. 
Unmet of wood* and buildiugs." 

Ban Jonson : ^iima,t.L 

" un-mSt-a-phor'-fc-al, a. (Pref. tire- (1), 

and Eng. metaphorical.] Not ineta)>hoi icsl j 
literal. 

"A cold unmetaphorical vein of infamon* writlny." 
—Sterne : Tristram Shandy, vh 1*4. 

1 un-met'-ed, a. [Pref. tire- (1), and Eag. 
meted.] Unmeasured. 

« The anxiety I felt in degTee so unmetedf—Miss 
Bronte: VUlette, ch. xxxix. 

* un-mS th'-od-ized, a. [Pref. tire- (IX a^d 

Eng. methodized.] Not arranged according 
to method or order. 

" UnpoiUh'd, uuuumber'd, and unmeihodit'df— 
Barrington : Oceana, p- 12. 

* un-mow (©W aa u), V.t. [Pref. tire- (2), and 
Eng. mew.] To set tree from. Dr aa from, a 
mew ; to emancipate. 

" Let a jortiou of ethereal dew 
Fall on uiy head and presently unmi* 

My *ouL" Beats: Bndymion, L 

* un-migbt -^ (gh silent), *un might-Ie. 

a. [Pref. wre- (IX ,illd Eng- mighty.} Not 
mighty or strong ; weak. 

" Disartnen tlie ire of thilke vnmighli* tlraxmt."— 
Chaucer : Boecius, bk. i. 

* iin-mild' f * un-milde, a. [Pref. tire- (IX 
and Eng. mild.} Not mild; hard, cruel, 
severe. 

** So goth thfe ppcmde vice vrrmUde, 

That ha diadeigueth all l*we. 

Gower t C. A., L 

* iln-mild -ness, s. [Eng. unmild; -re««j 
The qu-ility or state of being destitute of 
mildness ; harshness, cruelty. 

"The unmildnes* of eviuigeile grace »haff turn aer- 
vjint. Jfilion : Octet, of Divorce, hk. lL, ch. vlL 

tin-milked', a. [Pref. tire- (IX and Eng, 
milked.] Not milked. 

" The ewes *tlll folded, with distended thigh*. 
Unmilkd. ." Pope: Uomer; Odyssey lx. 618. 

tin-milled’, a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ), and Eng. milled .) 
Not milled ; not stumped in a mill. 

"There are two hind* of coin hare, of the **ni* 
dfluoinin*tion f milled uid Cook • 

Voyage, bk. 111., ch. xtL 

un-mind'-ed, a. [Pref, tut- (1), and Eug. 


boil^b^; potit, cat, jell, chorus, jhln, bem?h; go, gem; thin, sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -«ion = shun, -^ion, -jion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -eioua = shtis, -ble, -die, Ac. - bjl, d jk 
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unmindful— unmoved 


minded .] Not minded, not heeded, not re- 

garded. 

“ flick In tbs world* regard, wretched end low, 

A poor unminded outlaw sueaklng home." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry / I'., UL S. 

tin-mind'-ful, a. [Pref. ur- (1), and Eng. 
mindful .] Not mindful, not heedful ; regard- 
leas, heedless. 

“Troy fled, unmindful of her former fame.*' 

Pops : Homer ; Iliad xvL 425. 

tin-mind-ful-lft adv. [Eng. unmindful; 
-ly. 1 In an unmindful manner; without due 
remembrance or consideration : heedlessly, 
carelessly. 

’ un mind'-ful-ncss, *. [Pref. unmindful ; 
-new.] The quality or state of being unmind- 
ful ; heedless ness, carelessness. 

* un-min'-gle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), end Eng. 
minute.] To separate, a3 things mixed or 
mingled. 

" K will unmingU tb* win* from th« wat*r."— 
Bacon : Sat, Hitt. 

* un min gle-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
mingle, and suff. -a&k.] Incapable of being 
mixed or mingled. 

“Th* direr* and unmtngleabla oil* afforded u* hr 
human blood /’— Boy U : Work*, L 556. 

tin min' gled (le as el), a. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. mingled .] Not mixed or mingled ; 
un mixed, unalloyed, pure. 

“ Then 1 drunk unmingled Joy*." 

Cooper: The Serenity Self .Abatement, 

* tin-ml-r&c'-u-lotis, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. miracutowi.] Not miraculous ; not mar- 
vellous. 

M They rmlrscleeldo not, cannot, more amaze the mind. 
Thin thi*, called unmlrnculo't* aurvey." 

Young: Sight Thought*, lx. 1,264. 

* tin-mir'-^, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. miry.] 
Not miry ; not mnddy ; not fouled with dirt. 

“There mayat thon pus with safe unmiry feet." 

Gay; Trivia. ill. 187. 

tin -missed', a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
missal.] Not miased ; not perceived to be 
lost or gone. 

" why nhould he rVslUnas] not atsal *w*y, unasked 
and unmissed Gray : To if at on, let. 27. (1767.) 

tin-mis-tak'-a-ble, tin -mis -take- a- 
ble, a. [Pref. un- ("0, and Eng. mistaJcable.] 
Not mistakable ; not capable of being mis- 
taken. 

“The cue U unmistakable."— Field, Dec. 10, 1887. 

tin-mis-tak'-a-bljf, un - mis - take-a- 
bl^, adv. [Eng. unmistakable); -ly.] Io an 
unmistakable manner ; in a manner pre- 
cluding the possibility of mistake. 

“ Cnmistnkrahly of the 'Broad Church ' ■chooL"— 
Brit. Quarterly Review, lvii, 29a (187*.) 

* tin-mis-trtist-Ing, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. mistrusting.] Not mistrusting ; not aus- 
pectiog; unsuspicious. 

“An unmistrusting ignorance."— Stem* : Tristram 
Shandy, v. 21 . 

4 tin-mlt-i-ga-ble, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. mitigabU.] Not mitigable ; not capable 
of being mitigated, softened, or lessened ; un- 
appeasable, implacable. 

“And in her moet u nmitigable rage." 

Shukesp. : Tempest, L 2. 

tin-mft'-l-gat-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. mitigated.] 

1. Not mitigated ; not lessened or softened. 

“ With puhlic accusation, uncovered alander, un- 
mitigated rancour."— Shakesp. : Much Ado, iv. l. 

2. Unconscionable : as an unmitigated 

acoundreL ( Colloq .) 

*tin-mi'-tre (tre ae ter), *tin-ml'-ter, 

v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. mitre.] To de- 
prive of a mitre ; to depose or degrade from 
the rank or office of a bishop. (Milton.) 

tin mixed', * tin mlxt', a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eog. mixed, pitxt . ) Not mixed or mingled 
with anything else ; pure, unadulterated, un- 
mingled, unalloyed. 

“ WM Of unmixed English hlood."— Macaulay: 
Hist. £ng.. ch. xix. 

* tin-mix' ed-iy, adv. [Eng. unmixed; -ly.] 
In an unmixed manner ; purely, wholly, 
entirely. 

“ Unmixedly noxious."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
co. L 

* tin moaned', a. [PreL un- (1), and Eng. 
moaned.] Not bemoaned or lamented; nn- 
laraented. 

“ Fatherless distress vm left unmanned.” 

Shakesp. : Richard III., li. 2. 


tin-m6eked\ a. [Pref. un.- (1), and Eng. 
mocked.] Not mocked or scoffed at 

“ Here w* may bleed, unmocked by hymus." 

Moore: Eire- Worshipper*. 

* tin-mod'-ern-ize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. modernise.] To alter from a modern 
fashion or style ; to giva an ancient or old- 
fashioned form or fashion to. 

“ Unmodernize a poem rather than give It un 
•ntique C. Lamb, quoted in Sates A Queries. 

Bet. vL, iv. 223. 

* tin-mtid'-ern-Izcd, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eug. modernized.] Not modernized ; not al- 
tered to a modern fashion. 

The mansion of the squire . . . unmodemised."— 
Jane Austen : Persuasion, ch. v. 

* tin-mSd -i-fl-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. modifiable.] Not modifiable ; not capable 
of being modified. 


* tin-mod'-i-fi-a-blo-nesa, s. [Eng. un- 
modifiuble; -Tim.] The quality or state of 
being unmodifiable. 


“ A nature not of brutish unmodifiablonets”- 
Etiot : Daniel Deronda, ch. lviU. 


un-mod -i fied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
modified.] Not modified ; not altered in form ; 
not qualified In meaning ; not limited or cir- 
cumscribed. 

" An universal unmodified capacity."— Burke: Letter 
to Sir H. Langrishe, M.P. 

unmodified-drift, *. 

Geol : A Canadian glacial deposit laid down 
while ice action was at its maximum in North 
Ameriea. It is believed to correspond, or at 
least have a certain relation, to the till of 
Scotland. Called also Hardpan. 

• tin-mod'-ish, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
modish.] Not modiah ; not fashionable ; not 
according to fashion or custom. 

“ The priucesa has a very smell party In to unmodtsh 
* separation."— Pope : Letters to Lady Montagus, 


* tin-moist', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. moist.] 
Not moist ; not wet or humid ; dry. 

“ Volatile Herme*. fluid and unmoist” 

J. Philip* : Cider, L 834. 

tin-molst'-ened (t silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. moistened.] Not moistened; not 
made wet ; dry. 

" And may’at thou dye with an unmoistened eye." 

Brawn. A Flet. : Passionate Madman, ii. 

tin-mti-lSst ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
molested] Not molested; not disturbed or 
obstructed ; undisturbed. 

“ D’Usson . . . marched unmolested to Limerick."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xvlL 

* tin-m6n -eyed, tin-m6n'-iod, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. moneyed, monied.] Not 
moneyed ; not possessed of money ; impecu- 
nious. 

“Apples with cabbage-net y -covered o’er. 

O ailing full sore tb unmoneyed wight, are seen." 

Bhenttons : Schoolmistress. 

4 tin-monk' -ish, a. [Pref. urt-(l), and Eog. 
monkish.] Unlike or unbecoming a monk ; 
not given to or sympathizing with monasti- 
clsra. ( Carlyle : Life of Sterling, pt i.,ch. iv.) 

♦tin-mo-nSp'-o-lize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. monopolize.] To recover or remove 
from the state of being monopolized ; to 
throw open. 

** UnmonopolMng the reward* of learning and in- 
dustry ."— Milton. 


tin-moor', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
moor, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To loose from that to which anything is 
moored ; to loose from anchorage. 

“Thou apeake«t sooth : thy «k Iff unmoor.” 

Byron : Oiaour. 

2. To bring to the state of riding with a single 
anchor, after havlog been moored by two or 
more cables. 

B. Intrans. : To loose one’s mooringa ; to 
weigh anchor. 

“ Look, where beneath the castle grey 
HU fleet unmoor from Aros bay ! " 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, L 12. 

t un'-mor-qd, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
moral.] Without morals ; having no concep- 
tion of right and wrong. [Non-moral.] 

“ Man hy hlmaelf U not only mi progressive, he U 
also not *u much Immoral n* unmoral.”— E. Clodd: 
Story of Creation, p. 21*. 

* tin-mSr'-al-ized, a. [Pref. un* (1)* and 


Eog. moralized.] Untutored by moraUty; 
not conformed to good morals. 

" ThU U censured as the murk of a diwolute and urv 
moralised temper Morris. 

* un-mor'-rised, o. [PreC un- 0); Eng. 
morris, and suff. -ed.] Not wearing the dress 
of a morris-dancer. 

"Thus to apttear before me too. unmorrised ." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Women Pleated, !r. J. 

’•iin-mor-tared, *un-mor-tcred, a. 

[Pref. un-(l); Eng. mortar; -ed,] Not joined 
or cemented with mortar. 

“Some loo** stones that lye unvsortered upon th* 
battlement*."— Bp. Ball: Christ Mystical, f 1. 

tin-mort’-gaged ( t silent, a as f), a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. mortpagrerf.] Not mortgaged ; 
not piedged or staked ; free from charge or 
debt 

“The least umnortgag'd hope." 

Dryden : All for Love, ▼. 

* tin-mor'-ti-f led, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. mortified.] Not quelled, subdued, or 
destroyed. 

“Hi* ln*t la atroDger, hU passions violent aud un- 
mortified.”— Bp. Taylor: Sermons, roL ii., aer. 2, 

•tin-mor'-tl-fied-nSss, * un-mor-tl- 

fied noasc, *. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. morti- 
fied, and suff. -ness.] The state of being un- 
mortified. (Lit. dt fig.) 

"This argues much unmort ified nette, thsugh it run 
not iato acts. —Goodwin ; Tryall of a Christian* 
Growth, ch. til. 

* tin-mor’-tise, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
mortise.] To loosen or undo, as a mortise ; to 
separate, as a joint from its socket 

“ The feet unmortised from their ankle-bones." 

Tennyson : Merlin A Vieien, 402. 

* un-mo-ja'-ic, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
Jfosatc.] Coutrary to Moaes or his law. 

“By thle reckoning Hoses should be most u»- 
motsuc.”— Milton. 

* tin-mo^h'-ered, a. [Pref. un-0); Eng. 
mother, and suff. -ed.] Not having a mother; 
deprived of ooe’s mother ; motherless. 

“ Unmother'd little child of four year* old." 

E. B. Browning. 

tin-mo$h'-er-lfr a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
motherly.] Not motherly ; not like or befitting 
a mother. 


* un-mould' v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
mould, v.] To change the form of; to take 
away or destroy the form, shape, or features of. 

** Unmoulding reason’* mintage." Milton : Comu«,t29. 

4 un-mtitind'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
mound, ami auff. -ed.] Not protected by a 
mound or fence. 

“If he lyes unmounted, he ehall be anre to b# 
always low/— Peltham : Resolves, pt. ii., re*. 65. 

tin-mtitint'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
mount; -ed.] 

1. Not on horseback ; not performing duties 
oo horseback : as unmounted poiice, 

2. Not mounted, as a drawing, engraving, or 
photograph. 


tin-mourned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
mourned.] Not mourned, not lamented ; un- 
lamented. 


“ Thy gsntle care for him. who now 

Unmourn'd shall quit this mournful see us. 
Where none regarded him but thou." 

Byron : If sometimes <n ths Haunts of Men. 

tin-m6v'-a-blo, un movo’-a blc, *un- 
moove-a-blo, a. [Pref. un-'(l), and Eng. 
movable.] Not movable; incapable of being 
moved ; immovable. 


“(Hick they** fast and unmoveahls as 
P. Holland: Pllnie, bk. xxxiL, ch. 1. 


they wilL"— 


tin-mov-a-bl^, un-move'-a-bl^, adv. 
[Eog. unmovab[le); -it/.] In ati iim. lovable 
manner; so as not to be capable of being 
moved.; immovably. 

“ My mlud is flxt unmoveably." 

Surrey: Virgil ; ^rieid iv. 

tin-moved', a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ), sod Eng. moved.] 

1. Not moved ; not changed or transferred 
from one place to another. 

" Her eyes unmoved, hat full and wide. 

Not ouce had tarn d to either aide." 

Byron : Rarislna. xiv. 

2. Not altered or changed in appearance by 
passion or feeling. 

“ Ths king, with look unmoved, bestowed 
A purse. Scoff .* Lady of ths Lake. v. 24. 

3. Not changed in purpose or resolution: 
unehakeo, firm. 

“ To whom ths Son of God. unmoved, replied." 

Mdton : P. A. Iv. 1C*. 


f&te, Itit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptit* 
or, wore, W9lf, work, who, son- mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian. », 00 = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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4 Not affected ; not having the passions or 
feelings excited; not touched or impressed; 
calm, Arm. 

•* What man but I, so long unmov’d oould hear 
Such tender nation ? ’ „ „ . . . _ 

Dryaen: 1 Conquest of Granada, lv. *. 

5. Not. susceptible of excitement hy passion 
ifanv ? o.ald. apathetic. 


of any kind ; cold, apathetic. 

" Who moving other*, are thetneelvee *« stone. 
a„mo„d, cold, and to tam ^ t ^ 0 £ n>w , u. 

■ tin-rndV-Sd-iy, adv. [Eng. t amoved ; -ly.] 

in an unmoved manner; without being moved 
or affected. 

" If yoo intreat, I will hear.- 

Beaum. t Piet . . Philaster, i. 

lin mntr'dng. a. [Pref. un- (1)» &nd Eo 8* 
wort Tiff.] 

1. Having no motion ; motionless. 

‘•The celestial bodlee, without Impulse, had con. 
tinned anactive, unmoving heap* of matter. — 
Cheyne: Philosophical Principles. 

2. Not exciting emotion ; having no power 
to affect the passions ; uaaffecting. 

tin-mown', a. [Pref. un- (1), « nd Eng. woum.] 
Not mown or cut down; not cut, clipped, or 
shorn : as, tin mown grass. (See example under 
Unurawn, 3.) 

tin muf'-fle, v.t. & i. [Pref. un-(2), and Eng. 
muffle.] To remove the muffling from ; to 
uncover by removing & muffler; to remove 
something that conceals, covers, or deadens 
the sound or light of. 

•* Unmum*, ye faint stars, and thoo. pale moon ... 
Stoop thy pale visage. Mdton: Comm, S31. 

- tin-mtim'-nffed, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
mummy, and suff. -ed.) Not reduced to - 
mummy; not made into a mummy. 

" The mere mill lob's base jmmummfed clay.* 

Byron : Vision of Judgment, xL 

» tin-mu-ni-tloned, a. [Pref. un- Cl), and 
Eng. muwifion«i.] Not provided with mum< 
tions of war. 

•• Cadi* was held poor, nnmanoed, and unmunf- 
tioned."- Peeke, in Eng. Gamer, l 634. 

* tin-mur'-mured, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. murmured.] Not murmured at. 

“ It may pass unmurmur’d, undisputed." 

9 Beaum. A Piet. : Nice Va lour, ir. 

tin-mur'-mur-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. murmuring.] Not murmuring; not com- 
plaining. 

•• Stand with smile* unmurmuring by." 

Byron : Bride of Abydos, L U. 

tin-mur'-mur-ing-ljr, adv. [Eng. unmur- 
muring ; -ly.] Tn an unmurmuring manner; 
without murmuring or complaint; uncom- 
plainingly. 

•• Troahlee ere borne unmurmuringly till they are 
deeperate."— Echo, Dec. 2, 1 BBT. 

• tin-mtis'-cled (le as $1), a. [Pref. un- (1) , 
Eng. muscle , end -ed,] Having the muscles 
Telexed ; flaccid. 

•* Their unmiuoled etae&ka,"— Richardson : Clarissa, 
i r. Ml 

tin-mus'-cu-lar, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
muscular.] ' No't muscular ; physically weak. 
(Chas. Reads : Cloister £ Hearth, ch. 111.) 

un-mu'-^ic-al, a. [Pret un- (1). En S- 
muytoaZ.] 

1. Not musical ; not harmonious or melo- 
dious ; discordant. 

M Let argument bear no unmusical sound," 

Ben Janson : Ruled for Tavern Academy. 

2. Not pleasing to the ear. 

" a name unmusical to the VclsctanV ear*.' 

Shake ip. : Ooriolanut, ir. ft. 

* tin-mUB'-terod, a. [Pref. ten- (1), and Eng. 
mustered.] Not having performed military 
service. 

"Cato mlsllked his unmustered person."— Sidney : 
Defence of Feesie, p. 66ft. 

* tin-m fi-ta-ble. a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
mutable.] That cannot be altered or changed ; 
immutable. 

Which thy will being umnufaW* hath deter. 
‘ Udal: Luke xxiL 


take a muzzle off; to free from restraint or 
anything which stops the utterance. 

"Ay. marry : now unmwale your wisdom."— Shaktsp.: 
A» Vou Like It, L 1 

» un-mys-ter'-i-ous, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and 
Eug. mysterious.] Not mysterious, hidden, or 
secret. 

“ 8hs.ll mystorise descend 
From unmytterioud > ** 

Voting : Night Thoughts, ix. 828. 

* un-mtfs'-ter-y, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. mystery. ] To divest of mystery ; to 
make clear or plain. 

" He hath unmysteried the myatorie of Heraldry. 
—Puller: Worthies; Hereford, L. 443. 

* tin-nail', v.f. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. nail.] 
To remove or take out the nails from ; to uu- 
fasten by removing nails. 

• " Joeeph of Arimathea and Nlcodemus unnaC our 
Lord.”— Evelyn : Perfection of Painting. 

* tin-name’-a-ble, a. [Pret un- 0), and 
Eng. nameab'le.] Incapable of being named ; 
indescribable. 


mined. 1 

in-mu-til-at-Sd, a, [Pref. un- (1)* and 
Eng. mutilated.] Not mutilated ; not maimed 
or deprived of a part ; complete or entire 1 q 
ita parts. 

" The parlement had ordered it to be sold and broke 
to pieces: hut John Rider . . . hurled It 
ia led,* —Pennant : London; Charing Cross, 

in-mtiz'-zle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
muzzle.] To loose or free from a rauzzie ; to 


" a cloud of nnnameable feeling."— Foe 
Perverse. 


Imp of the 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


tin -named', a. 
named.] 

1. Not having received a name. 

"Thing* by their name I cell, though yet unnamed." 

Milton : P* L. % xiL 14<X 

« 2. Not known by name ; anonymous. 

" Unnamed accuser* in the dark." 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, It. 

3. Not named; not mentioned. 

« Be glad tboii ait unnam'd ; 'tls oot worth the 
owning.” ButuTti* <k Fl&te : PaUe Om» 1L 1* 

* tin-ntip'-ldned, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
napkin , s., and soff. -ed.) Unprovided with a 
napkin or handkerchief. 

" An unnapkined lawyer’s greasy fist." 

Beaum. A Piet. : Woman-hater, L *. 

* tin -ntipped', a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. Tiap, 
and suff. -ed.] Not having a nap : as, un- 
napped cloth. 

* tin-na'-tive, a. [Pref. un- (1). En & 
native.] Not native ; not natural ; foreign. 

" This unnafiae fear.” Thomson: Britannia, 82. 

tin-ntit'-u-ral, a. [Pref. un- (1), a » d Eng. 
natural.] 

1. Not natural; contrary to the lawa of 
nature ; contrary to the natural feelings. 

"The foulest, the meet unnatural injustice."— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Tiib 

2. Acting contrary to the natural feelings , 
not having the feelings natural to humanity ; 
Inhuman. 

"Driven from his palace hy an unnatural son.' 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xlv. 

3. Not in conformity to nature ; not In 
accordance with the ordinary nature, charac- 
ter, or disposition of a person. 

« Thine eyea aie flashing with unnatural light" 
Byron : Cain, ill. L 

4. Not representing nature; forced, atrained, 
affected, artificial. 

"Glittering t rides, that in a serious poem are 
nauseous, because they sre unnatural.* —Dryden. 

unnatural-offence, s. 

Ord. Lang. £ Law: The crime against na> 
ture ; sodomy. {Wharton.) 

v un-ntit'-n-ral-ize, v.t. [Pref. «n- (2), and 
Eng. na-fumZiie.] To make unnatural; to 
divest of natural feelings. 

" He strives as It were to unnaturalize himself, and 
lsy hy hl« natural sweetness of disposition. —Hales: 
Sermon on Luke xvliL 1. 

* tin-ntit'-n-ral -ized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. naturalized.] 

1. Not naturalized ; not invested, as a 
foreigner, with the right* and privileges of a 
citizen ; alien. 

"No difference between them nnd bastards tm< 
naturalized." — Evelyn .* Slate of Prance. 

2. Not natural ; unnatural. 

"Adorned with unnaturalized ornaments."— fir aiA- 
toayt : Naturae Embastie. (Dedic.) 

tin-ntit'-u-ral-l3f, adv. [Eng. unnatural ; -ly.] 

1. In an unnatural manner or degree : con- 
trary to nature or natural feelings. 

" Both the clauses are placed unnaturally.”— Dry- 
den: Essay: Dramatic Poetry. 

2. Without re] 


igard or respect to what Is or 

would i>e natural or likely ; improbably ; with- 
out sufficient grounds. 

"Not unnaturally think it strange."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 


tin-ntit'-u-ral-ness, a. [Eng. unnatural ; 
-tt«ss.) The quality or state of being un- 
natural ; contrariety to nature or natural feel- 
ings. 

"The very mnnnturalneu Itself were » very great 
matter."— Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. U., ch. L 

* tin-na'-ture, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
nature.] To change or take away the nature 
of; to give a different nature to. 

"A right heavenly nature Indeed, a* It were %*%■ 
naluring them ."— Sidney : Arcadia, bk. liL 

* tin-na'-tnre, s. [Pref. un- (l)» aTld En S- 
nature.] The absence of nature or of the 
order of nature; tiie contrary of nature; 
that which is unnatural. 

“ Untmture, what wo call Chaos, holds nothing In it 
but vacuities, devouring gulfs."— Carlyle. 

* un-ntiv'-I-g£ J blo, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. navigable.] Not navigable ; incapable of 
being navigated. 

"His eternal barrier of impervious unnavigobl* 
loo."— Bp. Horsley : Sermons, voL ii., ser. 17. 

* tin-ntiv'-i-gat-gd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. navigated.] Not navigated ; not tra- 
versed by ahlpa or other vessels. 

"They have discovered seas unnavigated and un- 
known before."— Coo* f Third Voyage: Inecrip. to M* 
Memory. 

* tin-near', * un-neere, prep. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. near.] Not near ; at a distance 

from. , . 

" Unneere the Ocean’s brim. 

Davies : Muses Sacrifice, p. KL 

tin-nSc'-Ss-sar-l-l^, adv. [Eng. unneces- 
sary; -ly.] in an unnecessary manner or 
degree ; not necessarily ; not of necessity ; 
needlessly, fluperfloously ; without any neces- 
sity. 

"No writer I would arbitrarily and unnecessarily 
have thus cast In hi* reader's way * difficulty. — 
Paley : Evidences of Christianity, pt. U., ch. uL. 

tin-nSo'-Ss-aar-i-nesB, s. [Eng. unneces- 
sary ; -ness.) 'The quality or state of being 
unnecessary, needless, or superfluous ; need- 
leasness. 

" These are such extremes as sfltord no middle for In- 
dustry to exist, hope being equally out-dsted hy the 
desperatoness or unuec#«arii!/*i of au undertaking. 
—Decay of Piety. 

tin-nSo'-£s-sar-& a. [Pref. un- (1). &nd 
Eng. necessary.] Not necessary ; not abso- 
lutely required by the circumstances of tha 
case ; needless, unneeded. 

"There should be no unnecessary bloodshed.*— 
Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xvL 

* un-nS-cSs'-fil-t^, «. [Pref. iiti- 0). Rnd 
Eng. necessity.] The state of being unne- 
cessary; something unnecessary. ( Sir Thos. 
Browne.) 

* tin-need'-ful, * un-necd'-full, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. needful.] Not needful ; not 
necessary ; uunecessary. 

"The oaptalne made the more hncto away, which 
was not vnn*cdfiUl."—Hackluyt ; Voyages, iii. 814. 

tin-nS-go'-ci-a-l»lo (o ss sh), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng.' negociable.] That cannot bo 
negociated ; not negociable. 

" A portion nf his lmmcvahla and unnegociabl* pre- 
perty. ^ — DaUy Telegraph, Nov. SO, 1876. 

•tin -neigh'- bored ( gh silent), a. [Pref. 

«n-(l);Eng. neighbor, and suff. -«a.] Having 
no neighbors; living away from neighbors. 
" An unneighboured isle." 

Covrper : Homer ; Odyssey vi. 

tin-nelgb'-bor-ly {gh silent), a. & adv. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. neighborly.] 

A .As adj.: Not neighborly; not be- 
coming or characteristic of a neighbor. 

" Their unneighbourly deportment."— GfarfA. 

B. As adv. : In sn nnnelghborly manner; 
not like a neighbor; not neighborly. 

“ And not to speed It so unneighbourly.' 

Shakssp. : hing John, v. 1. 

* tin ner'-vato, a. [Unnerve.] Weak, feeble, 

enervate. 

" Bcaliger oalls them flue and llyelf in Muswns ; but 
object, unnervate. and unbarmomous in Homer. — 
Broome 

tin-nerve', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. nerve.] 

1. To deprive of nerve, strength, or power ; 
to weaken, to enfeeble, to unman. 

" The danger which had unnerved him had roused 
the Irish people."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. To deprive of a nerve or nerves ; to cut 
a nerve or nerves from. 


Tho only cure, they toll me, is to unnerve him."— 
Field, Dec. 8, 1884. 


J A VJ IWOG V* -sava— * f — w - m • 

^ b6* : p^t, iSfrl; cat, 5 cll, cfcoma, 5 hln. benph; go, gem; thin. PUb; eln, a?; expect, 
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3. To deprive of power or authority; to 
weaken. 

•’Government vu unnerved, confounded. Mid io * 
msnuer »u*peode>d ." — Bur la : Litter to a X<Me Lord 

O' «?). 

tin -nerved', a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
nerveiL] Deprived of nerve or power ; weak, 
feeble, unmanned. 

" The un tier ted father falls." Shakesp. : Hamid, ii, s. 

• tin -nest', v.t . [Pref. un • (2), and Eng. nest.] 
To turn out of a nest ; to dislodge. 

"The eve unvested from the head cannot Me.” — 
Adams: her**, it 268. 

• tin nes -tle (tie as el), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
snd Eng. nestle.) To deprive of or eject from, 
or as from a nest ; to dislodge, to eject. 

** To nn nettle and drive out of heaven all the god*.* 
Urquhart : Rabelais, bk. ilt. ch. ili. 

•un-netli, un-nethes, adv. [Uneath.] 

• tin-net’-ted, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
netted.) Not inclosed in a net or network; 
unprotected by nets, as wall-fruit. 

’’The unnetted hlack hearts ripen dark.” 

Tennyson: Blackbird. 

• tin-nig-gard, tin-nig'-gard-ly, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. niggard , niggardly.] Not 
niggardly, parsimonious, or miserly ; liberal. 

" Unreserved and urjnlggardly grxxi a > ex. m —Ss<i n h: 
Light of Suture, vol. t, pt ilt. ch. xxviii. 

• tin-no’ -"ble, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. nbbl^ 
a.] Not noble ; Ignoble, mean, ignominious. 

** A most MmiaWe swerving.” 

Shokesp.: Antony * Cleopatra, UL*. . 

• tin-no' ble-ness, a. [Eog. unnoble ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being unnoble ; mean- 
ness. 

. ’* made this row, Mid whose unnobleness, 

ladeed forgetfulness of good—.* 

Beaum, A FUt. : Loyal Subject. 

•tin-nd^bl fcadv. [Eng. unnob(lc); -ly.] In 
nn ignoble manner. 

M Why does your lordship ass me so unnobTy /" 
Beaum. A Fit*. : Custom of the Country, Iv. 

• tin-no 9 lced', a. [Pref. tin- 0) ; Eng. nook ; 
•ed .] , Without nooks or crannies ; hence, 
open, frank, guileless. 

" My unnooked simplicity.” Marston. 

• tin nfityhed', * tin-n a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. iwtched.] Not notched, nicked, 
or cut. 

"And ruffe of he are, nay naylea unnocht, as to such 
seemeth best.’ 

Vneertaine Auotor s / The Louer Refuted, Ac. 

tin-nof-cd, a. [Pref un- (I), snd Eng. noted.] 

] . Not noted ; not observed ; not beeded ; 
unnoticed. 

"Secure, unnoted, Conrad’s prow passed by." 

Byron • Corsair, i. If. 

*2. Not perceptible ; Imperceptible. 

“ Slfch Sober and unnoted passion.” 

Shakes p. : Timon qf Athens, HZ. 6. 

tin-no -tlced, a. [Pref. un- 0X and Eng. 
noticed.] 

1. Not notleed ; not heeded or regarded ; 
having no notice or note taken. 

M The last bishop . . . dropped unnoticed into the 
ITrave." — Macaulay ; Hist. Eng.. eh. xvii, 

2. Not treated with kindness, hospitality, 
or respect ; neglected. 

"Alone, uano<i*<H, snd Unwept” 

Wordsworth : ff’Aiis Doe, r. 

• tin-no v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
notify.] To contradict, as something pre- 
viously made known, declared, or notified. 

**I noticed to you the settlement of the ministry, 
and . . . have aot to unnotWy It again/*— Waivoi « - 
To Mann, 11L 231. 

•tin-notir-ished, a. [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eng. nourished. ] Not' nourished, fostered, 
cherished, or sustained. 

"The unywsrished strife would quickly make an end.” 
Daniel : To Sir T. Egerton. 

tin-num'bcrod, as [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
numbered.] Not numbered; not caj*able of 
being numbered or connted ; innumerable. 

“ Foil of frsth verdure and tin numbered flowers.” 
Thomson: Spring, 60 L. 

• tin-nu'-mer-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. numerable.) Innumerable. 

"There resorted an unnumerabla multitude." — 
Cdal: Mark vi. 

• fiu-ntin', .v.t. . [Pref un- (2), and Eng. nun.) 
To depose, dismiss, or release from the condi- 
tion or vows of a nun ; to causa to cease to be 
A nun. {Special coinage J) 

"Many did quickly ustnun and disfriar themselves.” 
—Fuller. 


* un-nur'-tured, a. [Pref. an- (1), and Eng. 
nurtured.] Not nurtured ; not educated ; un- 
educated, illiterate, rude, Ignorant. 

" Unnurtured Biount I thy brawling ceases” 

ScciH ; Mamilon, vL I 

u'-no, ct. [Lat. unus — one.] One, single. 

uno-rall, s. A traction system for ordi- 
nary waggons, in which a single rail is laid 
for the locomotive, which has nearly hori- 
zontal wheels to grasp the rail. The waggons 
are coupled on tbe rear. 

• tin-o be'-dl-en 5 e, *. [Pref. un- 0), »nd 
Eng. obedience .] Want or absence of obe- 
dience ; disobedience. 

"We han red I to vsngs al umobedimee. Wycliffe : 
2 Corinthians x. 

* tin-6 -be'-di-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. obedient.] Not obedient ; disobedient. 

" Tbrr ben manye vnobedient and veyne spekerls.*— 
Wycliffe: Titus L 

iin-6-beyed', a. [Pref un - 0), and Eng. 

obeyed.] Not obeyed; disobeyed. {Milton: 
p.L t v.m.) 

* tin-ob-Ject'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
objected.] Not objected ; not brought for- 
ward aa an objection or contrary argument. 

“ What will he leave unobjeeted to Luther f—A tter- 
bury. 

tin-ob-Jec'-tion-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. oftjecfioTtafif/'.] Not objectionable ; 
not liable or open to objection ; not to be 
objected to as faulty, false, or improper. 

“ Unobjectionable In principle.'— Macaulay : Else, 
Eng., ch. xvlii. 

• tin-ob-n5x'-loti8 (x aa ksh), a, [Pref. 
vn* (IX and Eng. ohnaritn«.J Not obnoxious ; 
not liable or exposed. 

" Uq wearied .unobnoxious to be pain’d 
By wooad.* Milton : P. L., vt 404. 

un-6b-scured', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
obscured.] Not obscured ; not darkened, 
dimmed, or clouded. 

“ His glory unobscur’d .* Milton : P. 1L 265. 

•un-6b-so'-qnt-otis-n£ss, s. [Pref. un- 
it), and Eng. ob$«7Uiou3nMS.] The quality or 
state of being iocompliant; want of compli- 
ance. 

"All unobteguiousness to their Incogitancy." 

Browne : Vulgar Errours. 

tin ob-^erv' -a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. observable.] Not observable ; incapable 
of being observed, noticed, or detected ; im- 
perceptible. 

" Little and alariy unobrerwabte Images of the lucid 
body.' 1 — Boyle : H orks, L 702. 

• tin-ob-^erv'-ance, s. [Eng. unobservant); 
- ce .] Tiie quality or state of being uoobser- 
vant ; absence or waot of observance. 

"The universality of their power, and yet generel 
unobtervance of it.'— Whitlock: Manner « of the Eng- 
lish, pt 419. 

tin-ob-$crv'-ant, a. . [Pref, «ti-( 1X Eng, 

o&aermuf.] 

1. Not observant, not attentive ; heedless, 
careless ; not. having or not exercising one’s 
powers of observation. 

"Aa unexperienced and an unobsemeant man.”— 
Ertoxi Essays, No. 90. 

*2. Not obsequious. 

un ob-^erved', a. [Pref. w«-(l), snd Eng. 

observed.] Not observed, not noticed, not 
heeded ; unnoticed. 

M Ho, unobserved 

Home to his mother’s house piivats rsturu'd." 

Milton : p. fL, Iv. 63A 

tin ob-^erv’-edrly, .adv. . (Eng. unobserved; 
-ly.\ Without being observed or noticed. 

"He went thither secretly- and unobtervedly:'— 
Patrick ; On Judges xvL L. 

tin-ob-jerv'-ing, a. [Pref. uu- (I), and 
Eng. observing,] Not observing ; unobservant; 
Inattentive, heedless. 

“ They grew culpably careless oud unobserving.*— 
Water land t Works, ri. 174. 

tin-ob-strtict'-gd, a. [Pref. un- (1). an d 
Eng. obstructed.] Not obstructed ; not hin- 
dered or stopped ; not blocked up ; open. 

„ . "Ths amplest rangs 

Of unobstructed prospect.” 

Wordsworth : Viets/rom Tap of Black Comb.. 

4 un-6b-6trtictVlvo, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. obstructive.] Not obstructive ; not rais- 
ing or presenting any obstruction 1 or obstacle,. 

" Forward run in unobstmetie* eky.” 

Blackmore : Creation, ii. 


tin-ob-talned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
obtained.] Not obtained ; not acquired, gained, 
held, or possessed. 

- Motion towards the end, as yet unobtainsd,*- 

Booker: Socles. Politic, bk. i., } ii. 

tin-ob-tru'-sive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
obirtwire.J Not obtrusive; not forward; 
modest. 

** Tbsir hrlef and history.” 

Woif worth : Excursion, bk. ri. 

tin - db -tru- Sive -iy, adv. [Eng. unobtru- 
sive; -ly. ] In an unobtrusive manner ; mo- 
destly. 

• tin-ob'-v*-otis, o. [Pref. wn-0X and Eng. 
ofrrwtw.] Not obvious ; not plain, clear, or 
evident. 

" Let me call upon you to consider a few, not un- 
Obviout thiags. — Boyle : Works, Ii. 177. 

tin-tio'-en-pied, a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 

occttpi«f.J 

1. Not occupied, possessed, or held; not 
taken possession of. 

“ To take posmmIoq of unoccupied tsrrltories."— 
Macaulay : Mist. Eng., ch. xxlv. 

*2. Not used; not made use of; unfre- 
quented. 

"This way of Ists had been much unoccupied, sad 
WMslmost all growa over with. graW— Butiyan: 
Pilgrim s Progress, pt it 

3. Not 'employed or taken up In business or 
otherwise; not engaged. 

"The council, or coiumitteea of council, were nevar 
• a moment u noccupied with ah&irs of trade.”— Bark* t 
Economical Reform (1789). 

tin-of- fend -tid, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
offended.] Not offended ; without ©Hence 
offered. 

"These draw blood un>ff»nded.' m —Bp. Ball: Occa- 
sional Meditations, No. U. 

un of-fend'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
offending .] , Not offending ; harmless, inno- 
cent ; free from oflence, sin, or iautt. 

"Their unoffending com in on wealth.” 

Wordsworth: Excursion, bk. v. 

tin-i f-fen'-stve , a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 

offensive .] . Not offensive ; giving or causing 
no offence; unoffending, harmless, inoHtnsive. 

"Hi* unoffensioe and eautlous retorn to those ill. 
laid demand*." — Fell : Life of Hammond, | L 

tin-or-fered, a. [Pref un- (1), and Eng. 
offered.] Not offered or proffered ; not brought 
forward, presented, or proposed. 

" How can these men presume to take it unoffered 
first to Oodf — Milton : Con. to Remote Hirelings. 

tin-6f-fl'>-clal (d as sh), a. [Pref un- (l), 

and Eng. official.] Not official. 

" The various sources, official snd unofficial."^ 
Scribner’s Magadne, faept. 1»78, p. 31 X 

un-of-fr-clal-l^ (ci as sh), adv. [Eng. 
unofficial ; -ly . ] In an unofficial manner ; not 
In an official capacity. 

’’ Neither unofficially nor officially can he bum of 
teaching the landlords wisdom ."— Pail Mail Gazette. 
Feh. 23, 1888. 

• un-df-fi'-clons, a. [Pref. wn*0), and Eng. 

officious.) Not officious ; not forward or over- 
busy. 

M Notwrtojfioiocuto admin istersomsthing,"— Milton : 
Tetrachordon. 

•tin-or-ten {t silent), adv. [Pref. un- (1\ 
and Eng. often.] Not often, seldom, rarely ; 
infrequently. 

” The man of gallantry not unoften has been fooud 
to think after ths same iu auuer,'— Hurra : Three 
Treatises, pt. ii. 

•tiivoirt.r.f. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. oiZ, v.J 
To free from nil. 

** A tfgh t m&ld, ere he for wiae can ask. 

Guesses hi* meaning, sud uucils the fink.* 

Dry den : Jai-noU, rill. 

un-oiled^ a. [Pref.’ ttn- 0), and Eng. of ted.] 
Not oiled ; not rubbed or ameured with oil ; 
not anointed. 

•‘ As unoiled b luges, qaerutoosly shrill." 

Young : Lore qf Fame, rl. 

• un-old’, *un^olde, v.W [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. old.] To make young again ; to rejuve- 
nate. 

** Minde-gladdlng fruit that can unotde s man.” 

Sylsester : The Schism e. 697. 

n-no'-na, $. [Lat. uno — tn make one, to 
join. 1 So called because: the a tame ns ar* 

united with the ovary.] 

Bot. ; A genus of Xylopese. Shrubs, aontf 
of them climbing nn trees, with, simple, pob- 
lucid, dotted leaves, and rather large flowert. 


f&te, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father;.^, wot, ttere, carnal,, her, there; 
or, wore, w^lf, work, who, son ; mute,' cub, cure; unite, our, rule, full;: try. 


.pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
Syrian*. ®, Cfffci; ey;=a; qn-kw, 
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with three sepals, six long, thin, Eat petals 
in two rows, sometimes reduced to a aiugla 
row of three ; numerous, four-sided stamens, 
and many carpels constricted between the 
seeds so s s to form several one-seeded fruits. 
Kncwn apecies seventeen or eighteen, from 
tropical Asia or Africa. The Chinese at Hong 
Kong make a fine purple dye from the unripe 
fruit of Unona discolor . U. Narum is now 
Uvaria Narum. 

tn-oVpened, a. [Pret un- ( l ), and Eng. 
opened..] Not opened ; closed, ahnt. 

- th. T.t frtSSk ill. 

fcn-o'-pen-lng, a. (Pre f - un ’ CD. ai^Eng. 

opening.] Not opening ; remaining closed or 
ahnt. 

" Chirac the sav’d candle, and vnoptnint? door." 

Pope : Moral Euays, 11L 1A 

» tin-Sp'-er-a tive, a. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. operative.] ’Not operative; inoperative; 
producing no effect. 

« For If tire life of Chritt be hid to thie world, much 
more is his sceptre uno;rrafiM, but io spiritual 
thing*"— Milton: /information in England, bit. It 

tin-6-pcr'-cu-late, tin -o-per'-nni elat- 
ed, a. [Pref. un* (IX and Eng. qpercuJate.l 
[iNOPERCDLATE.] 

tin-op'-pojed, a. [Pret urir 0). and En S* 
opposed. ] Not opposed ; not resisted ; meeting 
with no opposition or resistance. 

« The Prlooe of Orange was march in g unoppo**d to 
| on Atoi\."~MaaMday : Hut. Eng., cfcu; xiL 

*tin-6p-pr5ss'-ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. oppressive,] Not oppressive ; not bard, 
burdensome, or severe. 

••Yea would bars had an nnoppreetire but* pro- 
ductive revenue ," — Darke : On the trench devolution. 

tiu-or-dained', a. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. 
ordained.] Not ordsined or ordered; not 
commanded. 

- Be it not unordain’d that solemn rites . . . 

IBIS 

* tin-or'-der, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), end Eng. 
order, v.] To counterorder, to countermand. 

- I thick X roust warder thetet^"i-Mad. ZfArUay 
Cecilia, hk. vliL, ch, UL 

* tin-or'-dered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
order; -ed.] Not arranged or disposed in 
order. 

“ Those long unorder’d troops to marshalled." 

Daniel : Civil War a, V. 


• tin-or'-der-^, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
orderly.] Not orderly ; disorderly. Irregular ; 
out of order. 

** Their reply la childish aud umorderlyff— Hookers 
EccUt. Polity. 

• tin -or' -din-*- ry, a. [Pref. un- (l)^and 

Eng. ortiiruiry.*] . Not ordinary ; not common ; 
extraordinary, unuauaL 

” KIM monstrous birth* {as we call them), because of 
au unordinary thnpe, ,, ----Locke : Hunt. Undent., hk. ill - 
ctuxL 

• iin-or'-dlnate, * un-or-din-at, a. [Pref, 
un- (1), aud Eng. ordinate.] Inordinate, dis- 
orderly. 

- Rightfuloease of the laws refreynede unordinat 
maoeria"— Wy cliffs Ecclu*. xlv. 9. ( Note. ) 

• un or'-dmate-ly, • un-or-dl-nat-ly, 

adv. [Eug. uuordinate; -ly.] Inordinately, 
disorderly. 

•* Ech brother waodryuge rmordinatly or agent good 
ordre.*— Wydiffs: 3 Thru, lit *. 

tin-or'-ggja-ized, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
organized.] Not organized ; inorganized, in- 
organic. 

“An unlfona. unorganiaed body.” — Locke: Hum. 
Undent., hk.lL.ch. xxx. 

tin-& rig'-In-al, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
original .] 

1. Nut original, derived. 

• 2. Having no birth ; not generated. 

- Unoriginal Night and Chivoe wild." 

Milton : P. L, L 477. 

• ftn-o-rlg'-In-at-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. originated .] Not origiuated ; haviug no 
birth or creation. 

" Self-cxisteat, uuderived. unoriginated, Indepen- 
. dent."— I Valeria tut : Work*, 1L *48. 

• tin-i-rig'-In-at-ed-n^BS, s. [Eng. un- 
original ed ; -ness.] The quality or state of 

being unoriginated or without birth or creation. 

“ Self-existence or unoriginaie dtu a”— Watcrland • 
Work*, UL 120. 


* tin~&-rig'-fca-ate-l^, adw. [Pref. un- (1) ; 

Eng. originate^d), and auff. -ly.] Without 
birth or origin. 

’* He is so oropbatlcelly or unoriginatetyff^Water- 
land : Work*, iL 29. 

tin-or-na-ment'-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. ornamental.] *Not ornamental ; plain. 

“ The simple, unaffected unornamental fid “a os- 
tentatious manner in which they deliver truths so 
important”— Wett : Jtetarreetion (ed. 4th), p. 8». 

tin-or'-na-mSnt-ed, a. [Prsf. un- fL), and 
Eng. ornamented.] Not ornamented ; not 
adorned ; plain. 

« 1 hare bestowed so maay garlands upon your 
shrlue, which till my time used to »taud w«oma- 
merited."— Coventry : PhiL to Hyd., con. &. 

tin-or'-tho-dtix, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
orthodox.] Not orthodox; heterodox; heretical. 

" He wm »are to be unorthodox that was worth the 
. plundering." '—Decay of Piety. 

* fin-or'-thi-dSx-y, *. ' (Pref. un- 0). “d 
Eng. orthodoxy.] The quality or state of being 
unorthodox ; heterodoxy, heresy. 

“ Calvin made roast meat of Servetas at Gsnera for 
his unorthodoxy."— T. Brown t Works. UL 104. 

tin-tis-tSn 7 ta'-tious, a. [Pref. un- OX 

..Eng. ostentatious.] 

1. ’ Not ostentations ; not boastful; not 
making show or parade ; modest. (See extract 

Under UNORNAMENTAL.) 

2. Not glaring or showy : as, unostentatious 
. colouring. 

tin-tis- ten -ta'-t ions-1^, a dv. [Eng. unos- 
tentatiously.] In en unostentatious manner ; 
without ahow or parade ; modestly. 

- Hnlsslleotiy and unostentatiously happy ."— Knox 
ChrUtian Phil., 1 40. 

tin-Ss-tSn-ta'-tious-nUss, «. [Eug. unos- 
tentatious; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being unostentatious ; modesty. 

1 tin-^t-«peak%*-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; 
Eng. out, and spendable.] Unutterable, in- 
expressible. ( Coverdale : 1 Peter U 8.) 

* tin-d-ver-come', a. [Pref. un- 0 ). *nd ^ n S* 
overcome.] Not overcoma ; not beaten or con- 
quered. , (1 Vydiffe ; 2 Maccabees xi. 13.) 

* tin-o-ver-pass'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0 ) 5 
Eng.- over, and passable.] Iusurpass&ble, in- 
vincible. 

“The unocerpaiudble she onerpassed."— Wy cliff e : 
Judith, p. tm. (ProL) 

* un-d-ver-tak -$n, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng, overtaken.] Not overtaken ; not come 
. up with. 

•• flls shadow is still unortrtaken before him.”— 
Adams : Work*, li. 80L 

* tin-o-ver-trow'-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- (1) ; 
Eng. over , trow, and* auff. -able.] Tliat cannot 
be suspected, imagined, or believed. 

“Nyoe unovertrovfable thlngns of herte.I magne- 
fleda — Wycliffe z Ecclu*. xxv. 9. 

tin-owed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. owed.] 

1, Not owed, not due. 

*2. Not owned ; having no owner. 

H The unowed interest of proud-swelling state.” 

Shakes p, : King John, tv. 8. 

•tin-own', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), aud EDg. own, 
v.] Not to acknowledge ; to disown. 

Why was this unouming of tbs plays uecessary.”— ■ 
Daily Telegraph, Doc. 20. 1887. 

tin-owned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. owned.] 

1. Not owned; haviug no known owner; 
not claimed. 

** Onr unowned ihiter." MUten .* Cotnu*, 40 7. 

2. Not owned or acknowledged ; not ad- 
■ mitted. 

tin-Sx'-I-dlzed, tin-tix'-i-dat-Sd, a. 

T Pref. un- (1), and Eng. oxidized, oxidated.] 
Not oxidized ; not haviug been converted 
into an oxide by beiDg combined with oxygen. 
„ (Lyell.) 

* tin-ptic'-i-fl-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1). and 
' Eng. padjiable.] 1 ncapable of being pacified, 

soothed, or calmed. 

•• The un 
pats those 

» un-pa-clf-ic, * tin-pa a, [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. pacific.] Not pacific ; not 
peace fuh 

"Our d Iso Jilted aud unpaciffc ancfsbjrx."— IV avion : 
Hitt, of Kiddinyton, p. 71. 


tin-ptio'-I-fied, • nn-pac-i-fide, «. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. pacified .] Not pacified ; not 
quieted, calmed, or tranquillized. 

*• It rsnue so long unpaoiflde." 

Browne : Britannia* Pastorals, L 4. 

un-pticlc', * un-paclse, v.t. [Pref. un- (2\ 
aud Eng. pack.] 

I. To open, as things packed. 

"Non# of our said euMects stroll . . . rnpac^e. in 
the couotrel* »l>oaesalde, uo kiud of wares. -Back- 
luyt: Voyages. L 910. 

• 2. To relieve of a pack or burden ; to un? 
load, to disburden. 

•* Unpack my heart with words." 

Shake tp. ; Hamlet, 11. % 


un-pticked’ f a. [Pref, un- (1), aud Eng. 
packed.] 

1. Opened, as a parcel or things that hav© 
been packed. (Cowper : Conversation, 309.) 

2. Not packed; not collected by unlawful 

“ Jtutioe,«nd sn unpack d Iury. 

Bzttlert Hudibras. 

* tin-ptick'-ef, a. . [Eng. unpack ; -rr.) One 
who unpacks. 

**By the mwkwsrdaees of th« unpac^rf the lUtae’s 
thaiuo wss hro ken.’ '—MU* Edgworth Ennui, ch. UL 

tin-paid', * un-payde, * un-payed» « 

(Pref. uu- (1), aud Eng. paid,] 

, 1. Not paid, not diachaiged,-as a debt, 

•• She woald that daty leave unpaid tayou. 

Which dally she wss bound to proffer. 

Shakrtp. : Cymbeline. UL A 

2. Not having received tha payment due. 

“If her armies ere three years unpaid, *he U the 
less exhausted by expense. ^ "—Burke : On a late State 
Of the Station. 

3. Not receiving pay or salary ; acting 
gratuitously. 

"An unpaid Justice of the peeoe."— Field, Jan. 81, 
1888. 

t (1) Unpaid-for: Not: paid for; taken on 
credit. 

- Prouder the o rustll ag lu un pa id-for silk." 

Shakespeare t 11L !L 

(2) The Great Unpaid : A term applied to the 
body of unpaid magistrates or justices. 

* tin-pained', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
pained.] Nat pained ; suffering no pain. 

•• But there’s not oae of these who era unpain d." 

Ben Jenton .• Cynthia's Reset*, V. A 

* tin-pain'-ful, a. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. 
painful.] Not painful ; causing no pain. 

“An easy end unpainful tooch S— Locke: Human 
Understand., hk. iL, cb. iv. 

* tin-paint', v.t, [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
paint, v.] To efface or remove the paint or 
colour from. 

* tin-paint'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
painted.] Not painted ; not coloured or 
covered with paint. 

“ Sending su other unpainted cloth." — Borniii**: 
PerU of Idolatry, pt. iL 

* tin-paired', a- [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
paired .] Not paired, not matched. 

"And minds unnafr'd hed better thiok alone.” 

Crabbe: Tale* c fthe HaU, lx. 

unpaired-eye, «. 

Biol.: A function! eas eye formed on tha 
rn vertebrate type, and filling np, the apace 
between the brain and the prrietal foramen. 
It was first found in Sphenodon (q.v.)S 


mpaefjlabl* msduess that this world's mn*le 
ie luto.*— Adttm* :■ Work*. IL 409. 



UNPAIRED EYE OF 8PHKNODON. 

further investigation led to its discovery fr» 
all the living Lacertilia in which a parietal 
foramen exists (Spencer in Q. JourJ Micros. Soc. 7 
n a. xxvii,), and it has since been traced in 
Fishes by Beard of Freit urg (Nature, July K 


bSiVb^iP^t. cat, S elI, chorus, S hi^ ben^igo, feem; tMn, this; .In, as^expect, ^enopho^extet -Us. 

-dan. -tlon = sban. -tion, -slon = shun ; -$lon, -?ion = zliun. -clous, -tlous, -Bioua - Shu,. -Me. -die, Ac. J>?1, deL 
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1887). Thoa in tha same vertebrate aoimal 
are eyes developed oa the vertebrate aod oo 
the invertebrate type, and formed from the 
modification of the walla of hollowa in, aod 
oat-growtha of, tha brain. In Sphenodoo, 
which has beeo tha subject of most of ths 
investigations, this eye has, in section, the 
shape of a cone, the base of which fills the 
foramen, while tha pineal 
stalk (p.e.) is coouected 
with the apex. The walls 
of tha optic vesicla (or.) 
are divided into an ante- 
rior and a posterior part, 
tha first forming the lena 
(0, and tha other the sensi- 
tive structures, all nour- 
ished by a bloodvessel 
(fr.v.X The lena is appa- 
rently directly tha product 
of the brain - wall itself 



MODIFIED EYE- 
SCALE 

Of A speciea of Igu. 
nos with transpa- 
rent corned, in the 
middle of which 
tha eye la seen. 


The retinal elements (r)are 
arranged io the manoer 
typical of Invertebrates— 
tha rods lia on the inner 
aide, bounding tha cavity 
of tha optic vesicle, tha 
nerva entering posteriorly, 
and not spreading out in 
front of tha rods. In all living forma this 
aya is in a state of greater or less degaoera* 
tion, but it was most probably functional in 
the Labyrinthodonts in which the pariatal 
foramen was very large, and had its aides 
corrugated, as if for the attachment of 
muscles. 

unpaired-fins, e. pi 

Ichthy. : The same as Vertical-finc (q.v.). 

tin-p&r-^t-^-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. palatable.] 

1. Lit,: Not palatable; not acceptable to 
the palata ; distasteful. 

“ W« fooad tham extremely tough And unpalat. 
— Anson : Voyages, hk. iL. eta. vtiL 

2. Fig. : Not acceptable to tha feelings or 
to the intellect ; not auch sa to be relished ; 
disagreeable. 

“To re torn t hacks for this unpalatable eontneL*-. 
Jtaeaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. lx. 

* tin-p&iiged', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
panged.] Not pained or distressed. 

, x _ *' Wtaao eo a Id grief 

Cull forth, u u npanged Jadgement can, fitrtt tim# 
For be*t solid tatlou." Two JfoU e Kinsmen, L L 

•ftn-pin-nel, v.l. [Pref uti- ( 2), and Eng. 
panntl.] To taka a panoel or saddle off; to 
unsaddle. 

** Saved ui the trouble of unpannelling Dapple."— 
Jarvis : Don Quixote, pt, i„ hlc. fit, ch. xL 

•tin-p&r'-a-dlse, v.l. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. paradise.] To deprive of happiness like 
that of paradisa ; to reader unhappy. 

“And quite unparadise the real mi of light" 

Tounj: Sight Thoughts, t 184. 

* tin-p&r'-a-goned, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
paragon, and auff. -ed.] Unequalled, un- 
matched, unparalleled. 

“ Rohiea unparagoned." ShaUsp. : Cymbeline, it l 

* iin-p5r'-al-l£l-a~ble, a. [Pref. un- a); 

Eng. parallel; -able.] Incapable of being 
paralleled ; unequalled, match leas. 

“Tha unparallelabte glory of this charch And 
nation. —Bp. Ball : Rp. by Divine Right, pt. lit, | a 

ftn-p&r'-al-l^led, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. paralleled .] Not paralleled; aot matched 
or eqoailed ; without any parallel or equal ; 
unequalled, unprecedented. 

“ A deity eo unparalleled." MiUon : A reader , 25. 

•tin -parched', a. [Pref. un- used augmen- 
ted vely, and Eng. parched . ] Perished or de- 
stroyed by heat ; withered, dried up. 

** My tonga# unparrhed." 

Crawthaw : Psalm U7. 

tin par'-don a-M©. a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. pardonable.] Not pardonable ; that 
cannot be pardoned, forgiven, overlooked, or 
remitted. 

“ 11 to th* editor unpardonable.*— Scott : 

Thomas the Rhymer. (Note.) 

dn-par'-don-a -bljf, adv. [Eng. unpardon- 
ab(le); - ly .] Not in a pardonable manner or 
degree ; beyond pardon or forgiveness. 

“ Lather mast hare been ttn pardonably wicked."— 
Atterbury. 

iln-par-doned, n. [Pref. un- 0), *nd Eng. 
pardoned.] Not pardoned or forgiven ; not 


having received pardon or forgiveness ; un- 
forgiven. 

"[Hajdied unpardoned.* Byron : Manfred, it A 

tin -par'- don -Ihg, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. pardoning .] Not pardoning; unfor- 
giving, relentless. 

“ Whom Pallas with unpardoning fury fired." 

Pope s Homer / Odyssey xx. 851. 

* un-par-Ua-men'-tar-I-nSes, &. [Eng. 
unparliamentary ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being no parliamentary or contrary to ths 
roles or nsagea of parliament. 

them for the vnparliamentariness 
of their remonstrance In print*— Clarendon.* Civil 
Wcur % L# S2i 

un-par-lla-m^n'-tar-y, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. parliamentary.] Not parliamentary ; 
not agreeable to the procedure orths etiquette 
observed in the Houses of Parliament. 

** Tbay coaid not coaseat to aoythlng so vnparlia- 
mentarp. — Maoaulay : Hist. Rng.. ch. xxir. 

* tin-ptir'-rot-tgd, a. [Pref. un- 0); Eng. 
parrot, sod suit -ed.] Not repeated by rote, 
like a parrot. 

‘‘Her sen traces were un parrot ted And nnstadied.*— 
Godwin : Mandeville, L 207. 

* un-part'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
partable.] Incapabls of being parted; in- 
divisible, inseparable. 

‘•The sool Is a life of itself e, a life All fa one, unpart- 
abte. —Trewnesse of Christian Religion, p. 372. 

* un-part'-od, a. (Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
parted .] Not parted; not dissevered; not 
divided. 

** On a being unparted from Another."- Sorth : 
Plutarch, p. 258. 

* tin-par'-tial (ti as sh), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. partial .] Not partial ; impartial, 
unbiassed. 

“ The unpartial Jadgiog of this husiaess," 

Bhakesp. .* Henry VllU IL % 

* un-par'-tial-lj? (ti as sh), adv. (Eng. 
unpartial ; -ly.] In an impartial manner; 
impartially. 

“Deal un partially with thin# own heart."— Bishop 
Hall: Raim qf Gilead, { 13. 

*tin-par-ti9'-l-pamt, a. [Pref un- 0X 
and Eng. participant .] Not participating or 
aharing ; not taking a share or part. 

*‘L strictly un part lei pant, sitting #ilently apart" 
—Carlyle : Reminiscences, L *82. 

* tin-par-tlj'-l-pat-tid, a. [Pref: un- (i\ 
aod Eng. participated.] Not participated; 
not shared. 

“ Un participated solitude I" Byron : Cain, t L 

* iin-p a ss -a-bl e, a, [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 

1. Not passabls ; not allowing passage ; Im- 
passable. 

“ Unpa stable for men."— Esther xvL 44. 

2. Not current ; not suffered to pass. 

"Maka All money, which U lighter that 

•taudard, unpassable. — Locke. 

* iin-pass -a-blo-nSss, * un-pass'-l-ble- 
ness, a. [Eng. unpassable; -new.) The quality 
or state of being impassable. 

“Th* unpastibieness of th a oceAn.**— Evelyn: navi- 
gation A Commerce. 

* fin-p&*s'-I$n-3t<5, * un-p&ss'-ldn-at- 
ed (ss as eh), a. [Pref. un-(l); Eng. ixis- 
sixmate; -ed.] 

1. Free from passion or bias; Impartial, 
dispassionate. 

"Absard to an unpanlonated reauon.*— GlanvGl: 
vanity of Dogmatizing, ch. xL 

2. Free from passion or anger ; not angry. 

“Tb* rebakss, which their fault* wlli make hardly 
to be avoided, should aot only be hi sober, crave, aod 
unpassionate words, hot also alone and iu private."— 
Locke : On Education. * 

* iin-p&ss'-lin-^te-ljf (as as eh), adv. 
[Eog. unpassionate; -ly.] Dispassionately, 
impartially, calmly. 

n * ^rxtssLmnterv to *ee the lljrht of reacon 
and religion."— King Charles : Eikon BasUike. 

* un-pSsaf-ion-^d (ss as sh), a. [Pref. un- 
(l.X an d Eng. passioned.] Free from passion ; 
dispasalouate, uniinpassloned. 

“ 0 yoa unpassioned peaceful hart* I " 

Davies: Wittet Pilgrimage, p. 48. 

* iin-pas'-tor, v.t. [Pref. vn- (2), and Eng. 
paster.] To deprive of or reduce from the 
office of a pastor. 

* Sn-pas -tor-al, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eog. 


pastoral] Not pastoral ; not consistent with 
the manners or thoughts of shepherds. 

M TbI* very aesthetic and un pas Coral Idea."— VTar. 
ton: Rowley Enquiry, p. m. 

* un-pas'-tured, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
pastured.] Not pastured ; not provided with 
pasture. 

“ Go» Bo. my lamb*, unpastured m ye ora.* 

Cow per: Death qf Daman. 

* iin-pathed', a. [Pref. un- (l) ; Eog. path, 
aod auff. -ed.] Unmarked by passage : untrod 
den, pathless. 

“ Unpcuh’d water*." Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, Ir. 4 . 

* ttu-pa-thet'-ic, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog 
pathetic.] Not pathetic ; wanting in or dasti* 
tu>eof pathos or feeling, (glee extract unde» 
Unpastoral.) 

* im-path -wayed, a. [Pref. un- 0) ; Eng. 
pathway, and autf. -ed.] Having no path ; 
pathless. 

M Along the imooth unpathtoay’d plain." 

Wordsworth: Waggoner, ly. 

* un-pa -tlen 90 (ti as ah), • un-pa-ci - 
ence, a. [Pret un- 0), and Eog. patience.) 
want of patience ; impatience. 

" L*«t any thioke that these my wordea Are tpokei 
either of hastyne# or of unpacience.' — Udal : Gala 
thians L 

* un-pa'-tient (ti as sh), • un-pa-cy-cnt, 

a. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. patient .] Impa- 
tient. 

“ Mor#unpa/fen« they • re and fearfull of winter."— 
P. Holland ; Plinie, hlc. xlx., ch. rtiL 

un-pa-tri-6t , *ic, * un-p^t-ri-5t'-io, 

* un-pa-tri-ot'-io-al, * un-p&t-ri-ot'- 
io-ad, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eug. patriotic, 
palrioticaL] Not patriotic. 

“ Regarding their action a* unpatriotic.*-#. James i 
Gazette, Jau. io, 1888. 

* tin-p&t'-ron-ized, a. [Pref un- 0), and 
Eog. patronized.] Not patronized ; not fa 
Youred or supported by friends. 

“ Unpat ronUd, and therefore little koown." 

Cow per : Tirocinium, 674. 

* lin-p ^t'-terned, a. [Pref, un- 0). and Eng 
patterned.] Not having a precedent or ex 
ampla ; unexampled. 

" Shoatd I price yoa less, unpattem*d sir!" 
Beaum. A Piet. : Thierry A Theodors t, 111 

tin-paved', a, [Pref. un- 0X and Eng. pared.) 
1. Not paved; not laid down or covered 
with atone, or tha like. 

TT~ Th® ■tf'seb® of the city lying then unpased."- 
HakewiU : Apologie. p. 18L 

* 2. Castrated, gelded. 

" The voice of unpaved anaach." 

Bhaketp. : Cymbetine, IL 1 

tin-pawned', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng, 
pawned.] Not pawned ; not pledged or given 
In security. 

" Where yet, unpawn'd, mach learned lumber lay." 

Pope : Dunciad (ed. 172#), L lift. 

* tin-pay', v.t. [Pref. uti- ( 2), and Eog. pay.] 

1. To annnl by payment; to make undone. 

. “ Un ? xl * the Tlllany yoa hare dons her."— Shakeep, : 

* Henry /r, # iL 1* 

2. Not to pay or compensate. (Only used 
In tha pa. par.) [Unpaid.] 

* un-pay^-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eog t 
pajfoW«.J Not payable ; incapable of being 
paid. 

"The debt of a thousand talent# . . . utterly *«*• 
payable."— South : Bermans, rot. x^ oer. a 

•tin-payed', * un-pay d, a. IUspaid.] 

* un-pca9e', *. [Pret un- 0), and Eng. peace.] 
Want or absence of peace. 

“ U unpeace sometime reigne Chaucer: Test, of 
Love, hk. IL 

* un-pea9e'-a-ble, •un-pes-a-ble, a 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng, peaceable .] Not peace 
able, quarrelsome. 

** A tumult, or any unpeaeeable dtsoidar .*— South 
Sermons, voL x., ser. ft, 

* tin-pea9o'-a-blo-nSss, t . [Eng . unpeacs 
able ; -ness.] Tha quality or atate of l>eing un 
peaceable ; quarrelsomeness, disquiet. 

“ both not th# Holy 8pirit ascribe all our unpeace 
ableness to onr captditM "—Mount ague: Dev. Essays* 
pt. iL, tr. viiL 

* un-pc a9©'-ful, a, [Pref. un-. 0X and Eng. 
peaceful.] Not peaceful, not pacific, unquiet. 

M Unpeaceful death their choice." 

Thomson : Liberty, lv. 67ft. 


Cato, f5t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, si»e, eir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, *6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ffl, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn- kw. 
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* iin-pe-d&n -tio, o. [Pref. (1), a "d 
Eog. pedantic .) Not pedantic ; free from 
pedantry. 

** An unpedantic moral. 

Scott: Marmion, r. (Introd.) 

» tin-pSd -I-greed, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
pedigree), and suff. -ed.] Not with or having 
a pedigree. (PoUok.) 

* tin-peeled', a. [Pref. un- (2), 3., and Eng. 
peeled. ] Stripped, pillaged, desolate. 

** To let yon enter hi* unpeeled house.’* 

Bhaketp. ; Love'* Labour* Lott. ii. (Quarto.) 

* iin -peered’, * im-pecr'-J^-ble, <*• tPref- 

un- (1) ; Eng. peer , and sulf, -ed, or •able.] 
Having no peer or equal ; unequalled. 

" Un peered excellence."— Martian. 

* iln-pSg', * un-pegge, v.t . [Pref. un- <2), 
and Eng. peg.] To open by loosing or un- 
fastening a peg. 

" Unpeg the basket on the bouse** top." 

Bhaketp.: Samlet. 13 L «. 

*iin-p£n', v.t. [Pref. tin* (2), and Eng. pen, 
v.] To release from being confined or penned 
up ; to set free from a pen or confinement. 

*• II « mu unpen* another"* water." — Mackstone. 

* tin-pen'^ lllcd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pencilled.] Not described or delineated. 

“An unpencilled face." — Peltham; Retolves, pt L< 
re*. 2& 

* iin-p£n'-$-tra-ble ( a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. penetrable.] Nut penetrable; impene- 
trable. 

" The akin or hide of bis frlver-horee] bocke unpene- 
trable."— 1\ Holland: Plinle, hk. viit. eh. xxv. 

* iln-pSn'-I-tent, a. [Pref. un- (l)i and Eng. 
penitent.] Not penitent ; Impenitent. 

** God will not relieve the unpenitent.” 

Bandy*: Paraphrate of Job. 

iin-pSu'-sioned, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
pensioned.] 

1. Not pensioned ; not having or receiving 
a pension. 

** Unplaced, unpentioned, no mut’i heir, or *lav«.” 
Pope : Imitation* of Horace, hk. ii., sat 1. 

2. Nnt kept or held in dependence by a 
pension. 

* [He] being unpentioned, made « satire." 

Byron : Mazeppa, lv. 

* un-peo'-ple, V.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
people .] To empty of people; to deprive of 
inhabitants ; to depopulate. 

■■ Despise hii bulwarks, and unpeople earth." 

Cow per : Retirement. 72. 

iin-peo -pled (le as el), o. [In sense 1 from 
pref. un- (2), and Eng. peopled; in sense 2 
from pref. un- (1).] 

1. With the inhabitants destroyed; de- 
populated. 

2. Not yet filled with people ; uninhabited, 
desolate. 

“ Tn room at large among unpeopled glen*.”' 

Wordtworth : Excursion, hk. lv. 

* iin-pSp'-pered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
peppered.] Un spiced, unseasoned. (Lit. 6b Jig.) 

•• plain Nature’* feast, unpeppered with a ghost.” 
Coleman : Va game* Vindicated, p. 208 . 

iin-per-^elv'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. perceivable.] Not perceivable ; incapable 
of being perceived ; Imperceptible, 

"Seemingly lncredlhle and w n percei *a bit. ” — P ear- 
ton : On the Creed, art. 2. 

un-per-^eived', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

- perceived .] Not perceived ; not noticed ; not 
heeded, unnoticed. 

• By *low degree*. *o unperoeifd and *oft 
That It may seem no fault." 

Dry den ; Marriage ddaenode, tiL 1. 

* un-per-goiV'-ed-ly, adv. [Eng. unper- 
ceived ; -ly. ] So as not to be perceived ; im- 
perceptibly. 

"To oonvey unperceiredly . . . sentiment* of true 
piety,”— Boyle : Work*, v. 260. 

•tin -per -^elv'-ing, a. [Pref. «7i-(l), and 
Eng. perceiving.] Not perceiving ; not having 
or exercising powere of perception. 

" VeryslDW and unpercdving. m — Waterland: Work*, 
11L 412. 

* &n-per- 9 §p'-tf-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX find 
Eng. perceptible.] Not perceptible; imper- 
ceptible. 

" Unperceptible by the sense. "—A Holland : Plu- 
tarch, p. S8a. 

* lin-per-e -gal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng; 

peregal . j Unequal. ( Chaucer : Boecius, bk. iii.) 


* iln-pcr'-fSot, * un-par-fyt, * un-per- 
fit, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. perfect.] Not 
perfect or complete ; deficient, 

" Shee hath marie nothing unperfect. m ~P. Hol- 
land: Plinie . bk. xxli., ch. xxlv. 

*un-per'-feot, v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eug. 
perfect , v.J To make imperfect or incomplete ; 
to leave imperfect, incomplete, or unfinished. 

“ Un perfect her perfections.’* — Sidney : Arcadia, 
bk.lii. 

* iln-per'-fect-ed, * un-par-fyt-ed, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng, perfected. ] Not per- 
fected ; not completed ; not brought to an end. 

"The hoste* ware desevered. and ys ende of ye 
warre unparfyted. m —Fabyan : PhlL de V aloi* {an. 8). 

* im-per'-fSct-Sd-nSss, s. [Eng. unperfect- 
ed; -ness. ] Imperfection, Imperfectnees. 

"One unperfectednen* shows me another, to make 
me despise myself,"— Bhaketp. : Othello, ii. 8. 

* un-pcr-fSc'-tlon, * un-per-feo cl-oun, 

s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. perfection.] Im- 
perfection, Imperfectnees. 

"He schal nurne the vnptrfeocioun.'*— Wydiffe: 
Koala*, xxxviii* 31. 

* un-per'-f£ct-ltf, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. perfectly.] Imperfectly. 

* un -per 7 -feet -ness, s. [Eng. unperfect; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being imper- 
fect ; Imperfectness, imperfection. 

" Being for my u nperfectne** unworthy of your 
friendship."— Sidney: Arcadia, bk. i. 

un-per-formed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
performed. ] 

1. Not performed ; not executed, done, com- 
pleted, or fulfilled. 

“ H* oonceive* the promise given by Servillu* to 
have remained unperformed. 9 —Lewi* : Cred. Early 
Roman Hut. (ed. 1856). ii. «L 

2. Not represented on the stage ; unacted. 

"A hitherto unperformed oomedy .”— Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 21, 1868, 

* tin-per-form'-Ing; a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. performing.] Not performing; not ful- 
filling, acting, or carrying anything out. 

m The unperforming promise* of other*.” — Oold- 
imith : Euay Nat 

* tin-per'-il oils, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
perilous.) Not perilous, not dangerous ; free 
from peril or danger. 

" In the most unperilou* channel. Feltham : Re- 
tole* xUL 

* iin-per'4sh-a~ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. perishable.] Not perisbahle ; Imperish- 
able ; not liable to perish or decay. 

“ By rn»t vnperithable or by stealth.” 

Cowpcr : In Memory of the Latt.J. Thornton, E*q. 

* un-por'-ished, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
perished.) Not destroyed ; not killed. 

“ Or hardy fir unperi*h'd with the rains." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxiiL 402. 

* vin-po.r^Yah-ing. a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
perishing.) Not perishing ; not liable to periah ; 
imperiahabie. 

"Of that unperithtng wealth.” 

Cowpcr : Ode Addreued to Mr. John Route. 

un-per'-jured, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
perjurtd.) Not peijured, not forsworn; free 
from the crime of perjury. 

“ Beware of death : thou CT 

And leave on unaccompfii 

Dryden. { Rkhardton .) 

* un-per'-ma-n^nt, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Elig. permaiunt.) Not lasting or permanent ; 
transitory. 

“ So unpermanent « pleasure .”— Richardson : Cla- 

ritta, iv. W. 

* un-per-plex', V.t. [Pref. un-( 2), and Eng. 
perplex.) To free, relieve, or deliver from 
perplexity or doubt. 


" This ectasy AoiW unperplex 
(We said) and tell us wtif 


at we love." 

Donne • The Ectasy. 

t tin-per-plSxed', a. [Pref. un - (1), snd 
Eng. perplexed.] 

1. Not perplexed, embarrassed, or confused ; 
not in perplexity. 

2. Free from perplexity or complication ; 
plain, simple. 

"Simple, unperplex'd proportion." — Locke t Cond. 

Of Undemanding, f 32. 

•un-per'-sS-cut-Sd, a. [Pref. un - (1)» and 
Eng. persecuted.] Not persecuted; free from 
persecution. 

” Unpertecuted of *landeron* tongue* " — Milton 

Apology for Smectymnuu *. 


* iin-per'-aon-a-ble, a. [Pref. (I), and Eng. 
personable . ] Not handsome; not of good ap- 
pearance. 

* im-pcr-sp’ir'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. perspirable.] Not perspirable ; not cap- 
able of being passed off in perspiration. 

*• Bile 1* the most unpertpirable of animal fluids."— 
Arbuthnot. 

tin-per-suad'-a-ble (u as w), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), ajid Eng. persuadable.] Not persuadable ; 
incapable of being persuaded ; not to be re- 
moved by persuasion. 

" Hie sister’* unpersuadable melancholy.”— Sidney .* 
Arcadia, hk. L 

* iin-per-suad'-a-ble-ness (u as w), s. 

(Eng. unpersuadable ; -wess.] The quality or 
state of being unpersuadable ; resistance to 
persuasion. 

" Resentment and unpersuadable net* are not natural 
to you."— Richardson: Clarissa, ii. 64. 

ftn-per-suad'-^d (u as w), ct. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. persuaded.] Not perauaded. 

" And in your mynde departed imperiuaded."— 
More : WorJcct, p. 1,2*2. 

* iin-per-sua -fi-ble-nSss (u as w), s. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. persuasiblentss.] Thp 
quality or atete of not being open to per- 
suasion ; resietance to persuasion ; unper- 
euadablaness. 

" We ore children of dieobedlence, or unpertuatible- 
ne**."— Leighton : Comment, upon 1 Peter ii, 

* im-per-sua'-slon (u as w), s. [Pref. un- 
(I), and Eng. persuasion.] The state of being 
unpersuadad. 

4 " The word here used for disobedience *lgntflo» pro- 
perly unpereuasion.”— Leighton : On 1 Peter ii. 

* iin-per-suas -Ive (u as w), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eug. persuasive.] Not persuasive ; 
unable to perauade. 

I hit my u npertuatiee Up*.*— Richardson : Clariua, 
V. 21S, 

* , un-pe^-tu^b©d , , a. • [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. perturbed.] Not perturbed or disturbed ; 
undisturbed. 

" unperturbed hy the wroog* and eorrow* of mortal*.* 
Longfellow : Evangeline, L 4. 

iin-pS-rused', a. [Pref. «u-0X and Eng. 
perused.] Not perused; not read through; 
unread. 

i " Hi* letter* we have cent yon here unperused hy 
us ." — Strype : Eccle*. Mem. (an. 1558. No 8.) 

* tin-per-vert', v.t. [Pref. -un-(2), snd Eng 
pervert. ] To reconvert ; to recover from belli* 
a pervert. 

" HU wife oould never be unperverted again." — 
Fuller : Church Hitt., X. lv. 64. 

un-per-vert'-ed, a. [Pref. tm-OX and Eng. 
perverted. ] Not perverted ; not wrested Dr 

turned to a wrong meaning or use. 

tin-pSt 1 '-rS-fled, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
petrified.] Not petrified; not converted Into 
stone. 

" Some part* remain unpetrifed.” — Brown* : Vulgar 
Errourt, Sk. ii., ch. v. 

un-pbil o sopb -ic, * un pbU o-soph - 
lO-al, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. philosophic , 
philosophical.] Not philosophical ; not ac- 
cording to the rules or principles of sound 
philosophy. 

" The principles they go upon are found to be very 
arbitrary and unphiiotophicalf—OlaneiU: Euay 6. 

tiin-phil-o-soph -ic-al-l^, adv. [Eng. 
un philosophical ; -ly. ] In an unphilosophical 
manner. 

“Talking very un philosophically.” — SeflrcA Light 
cf Nature, voL 1, pt. Ii., ch. xxviiL 

* iin- pbil - 6 - soph - 1 c - al - n6ss, s. [Eng. 
unphilosophical ; -ness.] The quality or stats 
of being unphilosophical, or contrary to 
sound philosophy. 

"The unphUotophicalnet* of this their hypotheila* 
— A'orrii. 

* un-phil-5s -o-phize, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. philosophize.] To degrade from the 
character of a philosopher. 

“ Our Interest* flow in upon us, and unphilotophiie 
u* into mere mortAla."— Pope. {Johnson.) 

* tin-phy^'-Icked, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. physicked.] Not physicked ; not having 
had physic administered. 

*■ Fr*e ilmba, unphy ticked health, dne appetite.” 
Howell : Verse* Pref. to Letter*. 

iin-pfck', *un-plke t t?.<. [Pref. un- (2), 8., 
and Eng. pick, v.J 


boll, h 6 $; poiit, j 6 *rl; cat, 9ell, chcms, 9bin, bench; go, |;em; thin, JHls; sin, a?; expect, Xenopbon, e*ist. vh. - t 
-clan, -tian = ali^n, -tion, -slon = shun ; -{Ion, -f Ion = zhhn. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, &c. - 09I, aql. 
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'•1. To pick ; to open with a pointed in- 
atrumeut. 

** With hi* craft the done unjMtsth, ' 

Gower; C.A^ It. 

2. Ta nodo by picking out the stitches of 
to take to pieces. 

* The enrpltee, which, after unpicking and ratting 
off edging*, he bad maahsd." — Fenn ; Man with a 
Shadow, ch. xirii. 

* tin-pXck'-a-ble, a. [Pret «»- (l); Eng. 
pick; -able.] Incapable of being picked, or 
of being opened with a pointed instrument. 

* Their lock* unpickablef 

Beastm. A FUt. : The Coxcomb, IL 

tin-picked', a. [In senses 1, 2, and 3 from 
pret an- (1), and Eog. picked; in sense 4 from 
unpick, v.J 

1. Not picked ; not chosen or selected, 

"Shell* or ihrnbe unpicked, unehowm.'— Milton • 
Of Prel attend Episcopae y. 

2. Not plncked or gathered ; hence, not 
enjoyed. 

“ Now conns io the aweetMt monel of the night, 
sod we ratm hence, add leave it u n picked. Shakes*. ■ 

i Henry /r„ «. 4. 

3. Not picked or opened with an lnslru- 
men t, as a lock. 

4. Haring tlm, stitches picked out; un- 
stitched. 

"A robe half made, and half unpicked again:*— W. 

Cotline. 

* * tin~pic-tu-r£«que ' (que as k). a. [Pref. 

**- (1), and Eng. picturesque.} Nat pic- 
turesque. 

• iin-pterqe'-a-ble, a. [Pref. (i), and 
Eng. picrccdbie.] Not plerceable ; incapable 
of being pierced. 

“I* be than mm p ierve u ble t quoth *b*.’ 

Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, 

tin- pierced , a. [Pref. tv (1), and Eng. 
pierced.] Not pierced ; not penetrated. 

“ Where, nnptcreed by frort, the cavern matt' 
Tho m sen: A uCuom, 840. 

•tin -piked’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
piked.) Not dressed or decked out. 

"He brought them forth nnkerobed and unpiked." 
— Udal: Apoph. qf Entmnus, p. i\ 

• tin-pH’-lared, a. [Pref. un- (i), and Eng. 
pillared.] Not furnished with or placed npon 
a pillar ; destitute or deprived of pillars. 

“ See the cirque fall* I the mnpOlared temple nod* 1* 
Pope: DtmuAad, iiL 107. 

•tin -pUled', a. (Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
pilled.] Not pillaged or plundered. 

" UnpOTed, mwpoiled, and on taken hr plratea."— Dr. 
Dee, lo English Gamer, iL «. 

tin-pfl'-ldwed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pillovtd.) Wanting or destitute of a pillow 
or support. (Afiiton ; Conus, 355.) 

* tin-pi'-lAt-ed, a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 

piloted.] Not piloted or guided ; unguided. 

M Yon tee me . . . u n piloted b j principle or faith." 
—C. Brontt: Jane Eyre. eh. xixt. 

tin-pin', * un-pyn, v.U [Pref. an- (2), and 
Eng. pin, v.J To remove the pins from ; to 
nndo or unfasten what Is held or fastened 
together by pins ; to loose from pins. 

“The bank employ* wa* unpinning the two bill*.’— 
Daily Chronicle, Jaa. a 1S8A 

•tin-pIn'-iAn (I as yV c.f. [Pref. un- (2\ 

• nd Eng. pinion.] To loose from pinions or 
manacles ; to free from restraint. 

* tin-pin’-idned (i as y), a. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. piaioacd.] Not pinioned or tied 
down. 

** While the works of others 8y like unptwkmed 
•wan*.’— Goldsmith .*•' The Bee. 

tin -pinked', a. [Pref. (l\ and Eng. 
oinked.] Not pinked ; not pierced with eye- 
let-holes. 

** Oahriel’* pomp* were all unpinked In the heeL" 
Shakcsp. : Toning of tie Bkrrw. It. 1. 

• tin-pltf-ti-ous-l^, adv. [Pref. a a- (IX and 
Eng. piteously.) In an unpitying manner; 
nn pityingly. 

tin pit'-Ied, a. [Pref. an- (IX and Eng. pitied.) 

1. Not pitied; not compassionated not 
sympathized with ; unregretted. 

"Uoreepited, mnpitied, enrepr i ere d ." 

* 2. Pitiless, nnmercifnL ^ z “ a ^ 

“ Ytm iWIKiti . . . your deliverance with an met. 
whipping. —Ahahesp. : Measure for Measure, 


* tin-pit'-X-ful, a. [Pref: un- (IX and Eng. 
pitifuL] 

1. Having no feeling, or showing no pity ; 
pitiless, unpitying. 

2. Not exciting or arousing pity. 

** filth grace* swob un pitiful *honld p wore. * 

Dasies : W ittce Pilgrimage. 

* tin-pl t'-I-ful-ly, adv. [ Eng. % npUiful ; -ly. ) 
In an unpitiful or unpitying manner ; piti- 
lessly, mercilessly ; without pity or compas- 
sion. 

* tin-pit-I-tfal-ngsa, x. [Eng. unpitiful; 
-nas.) The absence of pitifulness or pity. 

“ And the unpit (fulness of hi* own near three tain* 
death. — Sidney : Arcadia, hk. tlL * 

* un-pi -tons, a. [Pref: un- (IX and Eng. 
pilous.] 

1. Dnpittful, pitiless. 

2. Tmpions, wicked. 

’-Abomination to the Lord (i*) the Ilf of the m- 
pitou*. —Wycitfe : Pro*, xr. a 

* un-pi-tous-ly, odr. [Eng. uupitous: -ly.] 
Impiously, wickedly. 

“Who forwthe trwtith In hi* tboghtia mpUtmdy 
** W gc% iff % ; /Yh. xiL x 

* un-pi-tous-ness, a. [Eng. unpUous ;~ness.) 
Impiety, wickedness. (WycLife: Lev. xix. 7.) 

*nn-pi-tou«-ty, * un-pi-toua-te, a. [Eng. 

unpUous ; -ty.] Impiety, -wicked. 

"To don awey tb eenpiUnute of the folc."— Wydlft 
»wat XITL n 


* un-pi-ty, * un-p 1-tee, a. [Pref. un- (i), 
and Eng. pity.] Impiety. 

' ^A ln * £U*e*Dd wlckedaeme of themen."— Wydlffo : 

ftn-pIt-^-lng, a. [Eng. unpity ; dug.) Having 
or feeling no pity ; displaying no pity or com- 
passion ; pitiless. 

M He ralaed hi* hand* to ihe mnpUying *ky." 

' LemgfeUem:. Torywemnda. 

tin-played', a. [Pret «n- (1). Eng. 
placed .] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Nat placed ; not arranged or disposed In 
proper place or places ; confused or jumbled 
together. 

2. Nat holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under government. (See extract under 
Unpensioneo, 1.] 

IL Racing: Not amongst the first three In 
the finish of a race. 

“ Unplaced in the Sefton 8teeplech**e" — Field, 
Dec. a 1W7. 

‘ un-plagned', u. [Pref. un- OX *nd Eng. 
plagued.) Not plagued, not harassed, not 
tormented. 

** D*dle* that haTe yocr fe*t 

Unpl ag ued with corua’ 

aa Oecp. .* Borneo A Juliet, L r. 

• tin-plain'. * un-pleine, o. [Pref. un- OX 
and Eng. piaii», a.] Not plain ; not simple, 
clear or open ; insincere. 

** H* that t* to tlxnth mnplein*. 9 Corner: C. A ^ L 


• tin-plained', ‘tm-playned, a. [Pret 
t/a- Ok *nd Eng. plain, v.] Not deplored, 
lamented, or m on rued. 

“Un pi tied, unplaynd of foe ot friend." 

Bpenter; Colin Clout, 

un-plant' -ed, a. [Pret un- OX Eng. 
planted.) 

1. Nat planted ; of spontaneous growth. 

*■ Fig* there uttplanied through th* e«id* do grow." 

Waller: Battle qf Summer itlandt, IL 

2. Not settled or colonixed. 

"Ireland l* • country wholly unpl anted."— Burke : 
On Popery Lamm. 

• tin-plaus'-I-ble, o. [Pret un- OX and 
Eng. plausible.] Not plausible ; not having a 
plausible, fair, or specious appearance. 

“ Constating' erf rath mnplauxiVe proposition* a ad 
prwepta"— Barrow: Sermons, moL iiL, Mr. 44. 

• tin-plauy'-I-bl^, adv. [Pref. tin- OX »nd 
Eng. plausibly.) Not in a plausible manner ; 
not plausibly. 

Men would reason not unptausibly.'—Bm'ke : 


* tin-plauyr-Ive, a. [Pret un- 0), and Eng. 
plausive.) Not plausrre, not approving ; not 
applauding ; disapproving. 

" Hell question me 
Why sock wnphiMtiee eyes are bent* 

Shekel p: Trod ms A Cresssda, ill. X. 


tin-play'-a^ble, o. [Pret %n- (1), and Eng 
playable.) Not playable; incapable of being 
played at or on. 

* And It w»* no fault of their* that the green was 
• unpl a yabie.’-~Pmld, Jan. 53 . lw*. * 

tin-plead'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
pleadable.) Not plead&ble ; incapable of being 
pleaded or put forward as a plea. 

** Ignorance bore umpleadabUf^&mth : Ber- 
mans, roL Ul. ser, i. 

un-plead'-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX «nd Eng. 
pleaded.] 

1. Not pleaded ; not advanced or urged as a 
plea. 

• 2. Nat defended by an advocate. (Ofiray, 
In A nnandaie.) 

* un-pleaa' a-ble, a. [Pret vn- 0), and Eng. 
pleatable.) Incapable of being pleased, 

" To pleas* my uw pi eatable dau^b ter." 

Bergoyne : JJrtrcts, H. 1 

tiu-plea^’-ant, o. [Pref un- 0). and Eng. 
pleasant.] Not pleasant; not affording plea- 
sure or gratiQcatiGn ; unpleasing, disagreeable. 

“The situation of the prime mlaittsr wm* mnplet* 
sant. —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xrL 

* tin-pleas'-aut-ish, a. [Eng. unpleasant; 
‘ish.] Rather unpleasant. 

“In truth, *tU rather an w n pleasant ish Joh." 

Mood : Etching Moralised. 

tin-plea^ -ant^ljr, ‘ * nn-pleas-aunt-ly, 

adv. [Eng. unpleasant; -ly.) In an unplea- 
sant manner or degree; un pleasingly, dis- 
agreeably. 

M We doo*t live mnpteisantlyf— Pope. 

tin-pie a^'-ant-n £as, *. »[Eng. unpleasant; 
-ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being unpleasant : 
disagreeableness. 

“ Does not the unpleasantness of Ihe flr»l eommend 
th V b *^ tj ' ot *** ■eeondf ’-Dryden: Essay on Dra- 
matie Poesee. 

2. A slight disagreement or falling out, as 
between friends, as: This caused an un- 
pleasantness between them. {CoUoq.) 

* ftn-plea^'-ant-r^, «. [Pret un- (1\ and 
Eng. pleasantry.) 

1. Want of pleasantry ; absence or the op- 
posite of cheerfulness, good humour, or gaiety. 

2. An unpleasantness ; a alight quarrel or 
falling ont. 

"If . » . there tret wo inch imperious and domineering 
spirit* in » family, unpleasant riet ot course will Arise 1 
— Thackeray ; Eetecomes, eh. xxxiiL 

3. A discomfort 

"The minor unpleasant rise sttendinr s hasty 
toilet .’— Chambers Journal, Oct *, I85S. p. 2 % 

tin-pleased', a. [Pret un- OX ud Eng. 
pleased.] Not pleased ; displeased. 

“ Unpleas' d and penslr* henre h# takes hi* way." 

Dryden: Palamon A ArciL L *79i 

tin-plea^-ing, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pleasing.] Not pleasing; displeasing, dis- 
agreeable, unpleasant. 

“ finch a Isw. indeed, would h»r* bem positively iu*- 
pUasing to blmf—Maemday t Mist. Eng., eh. It. 

tin-pleaj'-ing ly, adv. [Eng. unpleasing; 
•ly.) In an unpleasant manner ; unpleasantly. 

"Necessarily delivered and unptenstngly received." 
—Bp. Emit: Cent. ; Death qf Absalom. 

tin-pleas -Ing-nSsa, *. [Eng. unpleasing ; 
-mess.) The quality or state of being un- 
pleasing ; unpleasantness. 

"To hare her wnpleatingness end other conceal- 
ment* bandied op and d wa.~—MUton : DocL A Disc, 
qf Divorce, bk. IL, ch. xxL 

* un-plea^'-Ive, a. (Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
please), and snlf. -tee.) Not pleasing, unplea- 
sant. 

" Grief fa never hnl an unpleasise paulon.*— Bp. 
Mall: Sermon on Xyhes. lr. so. 

tm-plSa^'-ur-a-ble (f as zb), o. [Pret 
v»-(lXand Eng. pleasurable.) Not affording 
pleasure. {Coleridge.) 

*un-pleaff, v.t. [Pref. «n- (2), and Eng. 
p*eaL) To smooth. (Doric* : Edogne, p. 19.) 

tin-pledged', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
pledged .] 

1. Not pledged; not placed or given in 
pledge or pawn. 

2. Not bound by a pledge ; not plighted. 

* tin-pli'-ia-ble, a. [Pref. **- (1). ^ En £ 


l&te, ftit, fare, amidst, what, Call, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, aire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, wqlt work, who, eon; mate, ctib, cure, quite, cur, rtile, full; try, Syrian. «, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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«ioite.J Not pliable; tough ; not yielding or 
conforming ; not easily bent. 

"Their sUftosa* end unpliabls disposition."— P. Mot- 
land: Plutarch* p. 66a 

• fin-plf-nut, a. [Pret tm- (1), and Eng. 
pliaat) 

1. Not pliant ; not easily bent ; stiff, tough. 

"Working upon so urn pliant stuff .”— Wottou : Bo- 
main s. p M. , 

2. Not readily yielding ths will ; not com- 
pliant. 

•un-plight' (oh alien tX * un-plite, v.L 

[Pref. «»- (2), Eng. plight (2), v.] To unfold, 
to explain. 

-It lit wondre that I deslrs to tell, and therfors 
mneUi may I wnpliu* roy sen tones with word**. — 
Ckiucer: Boeeius, Uk. liL 

iin-plofighed' ( gh silent), ♦ fin -pitted', cl 

[Pref. *m- (1;, and Eng. ploughed , plowed.) Not 
ploughed ; not tilled, or turned over with the 
plough. 

- n. mu. 

In-plucked', a. [Pref. un- OX Rnd Eng. 
plucked , J Not pincked or gathered ; not torn 
or pulled away. 

" Unplaced of all bnt maiden hand.” 

Ctxtbbe: Tale* qf the BaB,y\XL 

* fin-plfimV (b silent), v.L. [Pret un- (IX * nd ' 
Lat. plumbum = lead.) To deprive of lead ; to 
plunder of lead.. 

" They imjrfawA the -dead for bullets to assassinate 
the iivia*."— Burt*: Letter te 4* Bebie lord. (US6.) 

* tin-plumb'- (b silent), a. [Prt t un- OX »nd 
Eng. plumb, a.] Not plumb, not perpendicular, 
not vertical 

* un-plfimbed' (b silent), cu [Pref, un- (IX 
and Eng. plumbed .) Not plumbed or mea- 
sured with a plumb-line ; unfathomed. 

" The unplumbed salt, 

* ftn-pTame\ v.L [Pret un- (2X and Eng. 
plume-) I o strip of pi umea or feathers ; hence, 
to degrade, to humble. 

" To abuui confidant*. and umjduma dogmatising." 
—QlanrilL 

iin-po-et'-Ic, * un-pd-fitf-lck, fin-po-fitf- 
ic-ol, a, [Pref. tin- (1), and Eug. poetic; 

pnetlcaL ) 

1. Not poetical ; not possessing or exhibit- 
ing poetical qualities. 

*• HU mo«t un poetical works do credit to hi* heart." 
-leu.- £**0*63. 

2. Not proper to or becoming a poet. 

•* Bite off your mi poetic* nails." 

: Death qf Q. Anna. 

fen p6-^t'-Io-aI l^, ruiv. [Eng. unpoetiml; 
4y.\ In an nn poetical manner. 

~ How unpoetically end boldly bad thi* been trans- 
lated."— Dryden : ViryU. (Note.) 

fin point'-ed, cl [Pref. a a- (IX and Eng. 
pointed.) 

L Literally: 

1. Not having a point or tip. 

2. Not having marks by which to distinguish 
sentences, numbers, and clauses in writing; 
nut punctuated. 

3. Not having the vowel points or marks : 
as, an unpointed manuscript in Hebrew. 

IL Fig. : Wanting point or definite aim or 
purpose. 

" W hich, ending here, would have show* dull, fiat, 
and a* point txL~—Ben Jonmm: Magnetic Lady. iT. I 

nnpomted-at, cl Not pointed at; not 
pointed out. 

■ Suffer them not to psasa by -ytw urrpeynted atf— 
atrype : Ecrtr*. Mena; An Apology qfJh * PkilpU. 

• fin-poi^cd', cl [Pret us- OX Rad Eng. 
poised.) 

1. Not poised,, not balanced. (Thomson: 
Liberty, iL 150.) 

2. Unweighed ; unhesitating ; regardless of 
consequences. 

• fin pol^'-on, v.L [Pret un- (2X and Eng. 
poison.) To remove or exj*el poison from. 

** Cnpoisemed thslr pervnrted minda.'— Booth : Ser- 
mons, vuL T.. str 1 . 

• tiu-p6l'-i-rfed,a.- [Pret tot- (IX *“d Eng. 
policied.) 

L Not having civil policy or a regular form 
Of government. 

2. Void of policy ; Impolitic ; stupid. 

“Th*t I might famr tbw eal grmtOMmr. mi 
Cnpe Holed.~ .* Antony k Cleopatra. r. *. 


* un-pSl -ish, v.t. [Pret utt- (2), and Eng. 
polis/t, v.J To deprive of politeness or polish. 

“ How anger unpolUhm the moet poll In'—RicharcL 
ton: Clarissa, v. 164. 

fin-pol-ished, cl [Pret un- (l)i and Eng. 
polished.) 

1. Lit.: Not polished, a3 a weapon; not 
made smooth and bright by rubbing. 

" These loose groves, rough m tb‘ unpoluh'd rock*." 

Crathaw: A Religious Bouse. 

2. Fig.: Not refined, as a person's manors; 
rnde, coarse, plain. 

•* Dedicating my unpo*tj*e<f line* to your lordihip.* 
—Bhaketp.: Venus & Adonis. (Dedie.) 

bn-po-llte', CL [Pret un- (1), and Eng. polite.) 
Not polite ; not refined ; rude, uncivil, im- 
polite. (Applied to persons, speeches, 
writings, Ac.) 

" Which ... 1* very unpolil a"— Tatter, Ka 140. 

* un-pd-lito'-ly, adv. [Eng. unpolite; - ly .) 
Not politely ; impolitely, rudely, uncivilly. 

* fin-pd-lite'-ness, *. [Eng. unpolite ; •ness.) 

1. Want of polish or refinement; coarse- 
ness. 

** 8ad outcrie* are made of the nnpnHtenrs* of the 
etyiei"— Blackball : Sacred Classics Defended. 

2. The quality or state of being unpolite ; 
want of politeness or courtesy; Incivility, 
rudeness. 

* dn-pol'-I-tic, cl [Pret un- (IX *& d Eng. 

politic.) Not politic; impolitic. 

* tin-pbr-i-tiTo-1^, . * nn -pol'-I-tfck-l^, 

adv. [Eng. unpolitic; -ly.\ In an impolitio 
manner ; againat good policy. 

" A sport UUsiy Tied of our Eugllah youthf*. but 
DOW wnpolitickly dUcontlnued.”— Hamer i Albion* 
England, bk. iL (Addiuou.) 

tin-polled', cl [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 

polled.) 

1. Not polled ; not having one'e vote regis- 
tered. 

* 2. Unplundered, unstripped. 

" Richer th*u vn poll'd 

Anbinu wealth." fansha* : Poem*. (1*7*4 ■ 

un-p6l-lut'-ed, a. [Pret un- (IX * nd Eng. 
polluted.) Not polluted; not corrupted, de- 
filed, or desecrated ; not fouled. 

“ CnpoCuted purity of heart.*— Ana* .* Essay 40. 

*bn-pope', v.L [Pret un- (2X *nd Eng. 
pope.) 

1. To deprive of the character, dignity, or 
anthnrity of a pope ; to take from one the 
popedom. 

2. To deprive of a pope. 

** Bom* will never ao tar unpepo hermit m to part 
with her pretended tupremacy. —Puller. 

un-p5p'-n-lar, cl [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
popular.)' Not popular; not having the 
public favour; not likely to secure the 
public favour. 

“ A mote unpopular nun.*— M at out ay 7 BUd. Eng., 
ch. xtU. 

fin-pSp-’Q-lfir'-i-tJf, *. [Eng. unpopular; 
- Uy .) Tlie quality or^state of being un- 

popular ; absence of popularity. 

** Jxmet had perbap* incurred more unpopularity 
byuutorcing it. —Macaulay : But. Eng^ en. xiii. 

un-pop'-n-lar-ly, adv. ■ [Eng. unpopular; 
4y.) In an unpopular manner. 

* fin-pop'-u-lous. CL [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. pojruLous.) Not populous; not thickly 
inhabited. 

“ In ren*otaa»d unpopular* spurted th« oooutry." 
—Fir Li, Dec. *4. 18*7. 


or before, and portus — a port, a harbourj 
lnDpi>ortune, troublesome, impca : tunate(q.v.X 

M Than among so many vnportuunle wyndea and 
TU* table waters* —The Golden Soke, ch. xlilL 


'un-por'-tn-ofis, a. 
port; and suit -aows.) 
harbours. 


[Pref. «»- 0); Eng. 
Having no ports or 


[Pret un- (1), and Eng. 

being 


• fin- pbrt'-a-ble, a. 

portable.) 

1. Not portable; not capable of 
carried. 

“Had their cables of iron chain* had any great 
length, they had been urn portable.’'— Raleigh : But. 
World. 

2. Insupportable, unbearable. 

"Sothely thei bynden to grenonae chargia, and tm. 
portable , -or that mown not be bom." — Wydiffe: 
MatL xxiiL 4 

• fin por'-tioned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
portioned.) Not portioned ; not endowed with 
a portion or fortune. 

“ Hu Tirtue charm* f I grant her heavenly fair J 
But il unportumed. wll will tuterest wed 

Young. Bight Thoughts; vlL 

• fin-por'-tn-nate, a. [Pref. nn- (l), end 
Let. {pp)portuuus — fit, convenient: 06 = at 


" Had the weat of Ireland been an unportuous ooaat, 
the French naval power would have been undone.'— 
Burke : On a Regicide Peace, let. &. 

* un-pbs-scas', v.t. [Pret un- (2X »nd Eng. 
po««s.J To give up possession of. 

" The hold that is given over 
f unpossMS ." H'yut : Of Disappointed Purpose. 

un po^-s cased', CL [Pret un- (IX R » d Eng. 
possessed.] 

1, Not possessed ; not held ; not occupied. 

"The treaanry that’* unpossessed of any.” 

Daniel ; Complaint of Rosamond. 

2. Not having possession ; not in posses- 
sion. (Followed by of.) 

"The mind, unpossessed of virtue.” — Knee: Chris- 
tian Philosophy, | -a. 

* un-po^-^ess'-ing, cl [Eng. unpossess; 

•ing.) Having no possessions. 

" Thou unpessetting bastard.” Shakeep.: Lear, ILL. 

•fin-pfis-ai-biT-f-ty, s. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. possiW^ify.] Impossibility. 

*• It would be a matter of titter unpyssibUityT—Poe .* 
King Pest; Works { MW, IL 372. 

* fin-pfis'-si-'ble, a. [Pret «nd Eng. 

possible.) Not possible ; impossible. . 

" It is, I may, smpossiUe.’— Badtluyt : Voyages, ILL Sift. 

* fin-post'-ed, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
posted.) Not having a fixed post, station, or 
situation. 

•fin-pb’-tar-ble, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
.potaWe.) Not i>otable ; not drinkable. 

* im-p<5vP-er, i. I Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
power.) Want of power ; weakness. 

"And nat of the unpower of Ood. that he ny« fill nf 
myg htfc" Piers Pknematt, p, 3M. 

* un-ptfifr-'-er-ful. a. [Pret un- (IX and 
Eng. powerful.) Weak, impotent. 

“ And euvyed him a king’* un powerful hate.” 
Cowley : DarUUi*. L 

•fin-prfic'-tio-a-ble, cl [Pret tm- dX 
and Eng. practicable.) Not practicable ; not 
feasible ; not capable of being dons or carried 
into practice ; impracticable. 

“Metaphor* and phrase*, and vnprmeHeable fan* 
tAm. '—GlarreiU: Party 7. 

•fin-prfic'-tlo-al, cl [Pret un- OX 

Edq- practical.) Not practical ; giving atten- 
tion to specnlation and theory rather thar 
to action, practice, or utility. 

“In a moat unpractical manner.'— field, Dec. H 
1887. 

fin-prfic'-tlsed, a. [Pref. un- OX 8nd Eng 

practised.) 

1. Not taught by practice; unskilled, un- 
skilful, lnexjierienced. 

"I still am unpractised to varnish the truth." 

Byron : To the Ren. J. T. Becker. 

* 2. Not known ; not familiar by use. 

•tin-pr&c'-tised^nSss, «. [Eng. unprac- 
tised ; -nrss.) The quality or state of being 
unpractised ; want of practice. 

"Ha attribute* all honrutie to an unpracti»ed*ett* 
U the world ." — Parle : Microcoemographie. 

* fin- pral^o', v.L [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
praise . } To deprive or strip of praise or com- 
mendation. 

fin praised', * un-prayRed, *nn-prols- 

ed, a. [Pret un- OX » nd En o* praised.) Not 
praised ; not celebrated or extolled. 

“The deed becomes u npraised " 

Milt-m P. R., liL 10*. 

* fin-pray', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. pmy.) 
To revoke, recall, or negative by a subsequent 
prayer. 

" Mads him. as it were, unpray what he had before 
prayed."— Bp. Ball : Contempt, ; Christ Crucified. 

* fin-pray'-a-ble, * un-prel-a blo, r. 

[Pret un- 0)*J Eng. pray , and auff. -aide. \ In- 
capable of being moved by prayer; inexorable. 
"Therefore tboo art umpreiabl n“—WycHffe: lam. 
til. 4. 

•fin-prayed', * nn-praled, cl [Pret un- 
(1), and Kng. prayed.) N"t sought In prayer. 
(Followed by Jot.) ( Sir T. More: Workes, p. bifL) 


boil, p<Sfit, jovvl ; cat, 9cll, chorus, y.hln, benqh ; ^o, gem; thin*. tills ; sin* a?; expect, Xenophon* e^dst. ing. 

-cian, -tian = -tion, -sion = «bftn • -^ion, -fion — zhfin* -clous, -tious, -sions = shus. -hie,. -die, Ac. = d^L 
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unpreach— imprinted 


* tin-preajh', v.t. [Pret hr- (2), and Eng. 
preach .] To preach the contrary of; to re- 
cant In preaching. 

*• Unpreached their non-resisting cant* 

Defoe : True-born Englishman, pt It 

* tin - preajh'- Xhg, a. [Pref. hr- (1), and 
Eng. preaching .] Not in the habit of preach- 
ing. 

** The devill hath »et op • atate of unpreaching pro- 
lacy.*— Latimer: Sixth Sermon before Edward 17. 

* un-pre-car'-i-cus, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. precarious.] Not precarious; not un- 
certain ; settled, fixed. 

** Un precarious lighL” Blackmore: Creation, iL 


im-prfi-mcd'-I-tat-tid, a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eug. premeditated,} 

* 1. Not premeditated ; not previously pre- 
pared in the mind. 

“Pour’d forth hie unpremeditated •train.’* 

rhamton : Castle of Indolence, L «, 

2. Not premeditated or done by design ; 
unintentionai, nndesigued. 

" TbU unpremeditated •light” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hit. lx. 

* un-prtip-ar-a'-tlon, e. [Pref. hr- (1), and 
Eng. prepared ion.] The act of being unpre- 
pared ; want of preparation ; uu preparedness. 

“ Our cowardliness, oar unpreparation is hi* advan- 
tage. ; Holy Observations, f 77. 


tin-pre^-^-dent-ed, a, fPref. tin- (1), and 

Eng. precedented .] Not precedented ; having 
no precedent or example ; unexampled. 

“A lenity unprecedented la the hlitory of our 
oountry."— Macaulay : UUU Eng., eh. xvL 

tin-pre^-e-dSnt-^d-ly, adv. [Eng. ttn~ 
precedented ; -ly.] In an unprecedented manner 
or degree ; not according to precedent ; with- 
out previous parallel ; exceptionally. 

“ Aliotlnr ao unprecedentedly large mm in relief of 
local taxation.*— Standard, l>e<x 17, 1887. 


* tin-prS-cise', a, [Pref. hr- (1), *nd Eng. 
precise.} Not precise; not exact, accurate, 
or formal. 

“ Chattertou gave a rery vnprecise explanation from 
hi* own head.”— Warton : Rowley Enquiry, p. 47. 


* tin-pre-dlctf, v.L [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
predict.) Td gainsay or contradict what has 
been predicted. 

** Mean* I ma«t um, thou *ay*t, prediction el*e 
Will unpredict." MiUon: P. £., UL SM 


*tin-prS-ferred', a. [Pref. tin- (l), an4 

Eng. preferred.} 

1. Not preferred ; not received, chosen, or 
taken in preference to something else. 

2. Not put or brought forward. 

3. Not having received preferment or pro- 
motion ; nn promoted. 

“To make • scholar, keep him under while ha is 
young, or un preferred. —Coll isr : On Pride. 


* tin-prtig'-nant, a. [Pref. hr- (1), and Eng. 
pregnant. J 

1. Not pregnant ; not with young. 

2. Not quick of wit. 

"This deed mi&hapea me quite, make* me unpregnant.'' 

Shakesp. : Measure fer Measure, It. 4. 

3. Indifferent, csreiess. 

“ Like John-a-dream*. unpregnant at my can**." 

Shatesp. : Hamlet, it S. 

* tin-prti-Ju'-dl-cate, * tin-pre-ju'-dl- 
cat^ed, a. [Pref. tin- (I)> aud Eng. prrhidl- 
xUe, prejudicated.) Not prepossessed by 
settled opinions ; unprejudiced. 

“The heart* of all Jadtclooa and unprefudicate 
reader*."— Up, EaU : A Modest offer. 


* tin-pr S-J u’-dl-cate-ness, s. [Eng. hr- 

prejudicate ; -ness. 1 } Ths quality or state of 
being unprejndicate. (Hooker : Ecclcs. Politic .) 


•ln-prej'-g-dijed, cl [Pref. tin- (1)> snd 
Eng. prejudiced- } 

1. Not prejudiced, not biassed ; free from 
prejudice or bias *, Impartial, indifferent. 

“ To convince unprejudiced reader* of the fiiUene** 
of their • apposition, 1 — Locke : Human Understand., 
bk. L, ch. U. 

2. Not proceeding or orislng from prejudice 
or bias : as, an unprejudiced judgment. 


* tin-prtij -u-d^ed-ntiss, a. [Eng. unpre- 
judiced ; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
unprejudiced ; freedom from prejudice or bias. 

*■ That simplicity and unprefudicedness of mind.”— 
Knox ; Christian Philosophy, f 29. 


a tin prtil'-at-tid, a. [Pref. tm- (2); Eng. 
prelate), and anti. -ed. j Deposed from the 
episcopacy. , 

“Tills man vu unprelated."— Backet : Lift of 
Williams, IL 120. 

tin-prti-ltit'-ic-al, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. prelaticaL] ftot prelatlc&l *, not accord- 
ing to or consistent with the character or 
dignity of a prelate. 

“ Unpretatical, ignominious arguments." — Claren- 
don : Civil War. L 857. 

tin-prti-mtid-it-a-ble, a. [Unpremedi- 
tate.] 

L Not to be premeditated. 

2. Uniooked for, unforseen. 

“A capfall of wind . . . with mch unpremeditabte 
puflX ' — Stems : Sent, Journey ; The Fragment. 


un-prS-pared', a. [Pref. tin- (l), and Eng. 
prepared.} 

1. Not fitted or made suitable, tit, or ready 
for use. 


2. Not prepared ; not in a right, proper, or 
suitable condition in view of any future event 
or cnntingency ; specifically, not ready or fit 
for death or eternity. 


M He Is unprepared to rise." 

Wordsworth .* ir htte Doe, L 4. 


im-prS-par'- cd-ness, s. [Eng. unpre- 
pared; -ness.} The quality or state of being 
unprepared, unready, or unfitted ; want of 
preparation. 

“Its unprerxirednetM forj any great war ."— Daily 
Telegraph, SepL 28, 1885. 

• tin-pre-par'-Sd-ljf, adv. [Eng. tinpre- 
partd; -Jy.] In an unprepared manner or 
condition ; without preparation. 

“If hee dl* suddenly, yet be die* not unpreparedly.* 
—Bp. Ball : Medic. A Vowes, $ ML 


un-pre-pof-fSssed', a. [Pref. hr- ( 1), and 
Eng. prepossessed.} Not prepossessed ; not 
Massed by previously formed opinion ; unpre- 
judiced. 

“A competent and unprepeesested Judge.*— Boyle: 


tin-pre-pdj-j^ss'-Ing, a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. prepossessing.] Not prepossessing ; 
not having a prepossessing or winning ap- 
pearance ; not attractive or engaging. 


un-prti-serlbed', a. [Pref. hr- (Hand Eng. 

G escribed.) Not prescribed ; not directed or 
d down previously by authority. 

“ I here grated upon no man's conscience by . . . 
any unpreecribcd ceremony.”— Bp. Ball : Letter from 
the Tower. 


un-pro-^nt-a-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. presentable.} Not presentable ; not fit 
to be presented or introduced Into company 
or society. 

tin-prti-$§nt'-tid, CL [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
prerented.) Not presented ; not exhibited, 
declared, or shown. 

"Lear* unpresented thoa* that ye may know to 
hare offended ."— Strype : Ecdes. Mem. {Inst, given by 
Edve. Vt. to hit Comm.}. 

tin-prS-ser'-va-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. prcservable.) Not capable of being pre- 
served. 

“ The detached spicule* were those of ealclaponge*. 
untli recently aupposed to be unpreservable in the 
foesll atateL"— Proc. GeoL Soc., So, 484. p. *7. 

un-prdsscd', a. [Fret tin- (1), and Eng. 

pressed.) 

*1. Not pressed. 

“ Have I my pillow left unprest d in Kome.^ 

. Xhakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ilL 11. 

2. Not enforced. 

“ They left not any error in foremment nnntn- 
tloned. or unpressed with the sharpest and moat 
pathetlcal expressions." — Clarendon. 

tin-prS-yum'-Itig, cl [Pref. tin- (1)> 

Eng. presuming.) Not presuming; nut for- 
ward ; modest, bnmble, retiring. 

“ To the entire exclaslon of modest and un presuming 
men f—Knox : Letter to a Toung Moth man. 

* tin-prS-jtimp -tu-otis (mp as m), a. 

[Pref. tin- (1). an d ^ng. presumptuous. ) Not 
presumptuous ; not presuming ; bnmble, sub- 
missive. 

“ Lift to heaven an unpresumptuous eye.” 

Cowper : Task, v. 748. 

tin-pre-timd'-Xng, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and 
Eng. pretending. ] Not pretending to or claim- 
ing any distinction or authority ; unassnrning, 
modest. 

“ The honest and unpretending part of mankind."— 
Pope. 

tin-pr8-t$n'-tlous, a. [Pref. tm- (1), and 


Eng. pretentious.] Unassuming, modest, un 
pretending. 

“ You Imagine your unpretentious little shooting 
literally awaruii with gam*."— Field, Dec. 24. 1887. 

• un-pret'-tl -ness (e as l\ s. [Pref. tm- (1>» 
and Eng. prettiness.] Want or absence of 
pretHness; uncomeliness. 

“ She *aya it ia not pretty In a yonng lady to aigh ; 
hot where ia the unprettiness of it t — Hichardtou : 
JSir C. Granditon, lit. &. 

• tin-pret-t^ (e as I), a. [Pret itn- (1). and 
Eng. preffy.] Not pretty, ugly. 

“Hia English is bluaderlng. bat not unpretty f— 
Mad. D'Arblay : Diary, ii. 155. 

tin-prti-vall'-Ing, a. [Pref, tm- (1), end 
Eng. prevailing.) Not prevailing ; having no 
force ; unavailing. ( Shakesp : Hamlet, L 2.) 

• tin-prev'-a-lent, a. iPref. hr- (IX an d 
Eng. prevalent.}' Not prevalent ; not prevaiiing. 

” The formerly unprevalent deal lesf— Boyle : Works, 
T. 608 . 


*un-pr2-vtir'-i-cat-Ing, a. [Pref. hr- (1), 
and Eng. prevaricating.) Not prevaricating ; 
not acting, speaking, or thinking evasively or 
Indirectly. 

“ The un prevaricating dictates of a clear oonscieaoe." 
—Knox: Sermons, voL vL, *er. & 


un-pre-vent'~£d, a. [Pref. hr- (!>, and 
Eng. prevented.] 

* 1. Not preceded by anything. 

“Thy grace 

Comes unprevented." Milton: P. L, 111 til. 

2. Not prevented, hindered, or ohvlated. 

“ A pack of aorrowa, which woald press you down. 
Being unprevented. to your timeless grave." 

Mokes/*. .* Two Gentlemen, ill. L 


t un-prijed', o. [Pref. un - (1). and Eng 
priced.] Priceless. 

*• Thine ageless w*lle are bonded 
With aioethyat unpriced." 

Jfeale : Rhythm of Bernard of Morlaix. 


* tin-prid’-ed, m [Pref. hr- (2) ; Eng. prid(t\ 
and suff. -ed.) Stripped or divested of pride 
or self-esteem. 

“ Be contest to be unpridedS—Feltham : Ret ires, 
pt. L, re*. 88. 

• tin-priest', v.U [Pret hr- (2), and Eng. 
priest.) To deprive or divest of the character 
or position of a priest; to unfrock. 

“ Leo . . . only un priests him.— Milton : Martin 
Bucer on Divorce, ch. xxiv. 


t tin-prlest'-ly, <l [pref. hr- (l), and Eng. 
priestly.) Unsuitable to or unbecoming a 
priest. 

" Enraged at hi* vn priestly conduct."— Pennant ; 
London. 


* tin-prim'-i-tive, a. [Pref. hr* (1), and 
Eng. primitive,] Not primitive or original. 

'• 8o unprimitive a sscri&ce."—Waterland : Werks, 
ViiU 186. 

•tin-prlnge', v.t, [Pref. hr- (2), and Eng. 
prince.) To deprive or divest of the dignity 
or rank of a prince. 

** Qaeen Mary . . . would not un prince herself to 
obey hi* iloline**." — EiUler: Worthies ; U’arsrict, 
iL 408. 

I un-prfnce'-l^, a. [Pref. hr- (1), and Eng. 
princely.) Not like a prince; unbecoming a 
prince, 

“ Kot forgetting the unprincely uwge.”— Milton : 
Answer to Eikon Rati like, { ft. 

* tin-prin'-^I-ple, t?.f. [Pref. hr- (2), and 
Eng. principle .] To destroy ths moral prin- 
ciples of ; to corrupt. 

“ They have been . . . unprincipled by such totora* 
—B. Brook* : Pool qf Quality, L 11L 

un-prin'-^i-pled (le as 9I), cl [Pref. «n- 
(1), and Eng. principled.) 

1, Not having good moral principles; desti- 
tute of principle ; unscrupulous, immoral. 

“ An unprincipled minister eagerly accepted tha 
•ervicesof the*e inercenariee ." — Macaulay : Bid. Eng„ 
ch. xv. 

* 2. Not having settled principles. 

“ Boola *o unprincipled in virtue." — Milton : Of 
Education. 

3. Not reeulting from or based npon good 
principles ; Immoral. 

** TbU unprincipled ce*»l on."— Bu rke : On o Regicids 
Peace, let. a. 

un-print'-tid, a. [Pref. hr* (1), and Eng. 

printed.) 

1. Not printed, as a book. 

“ The private *cta being not ao commonly known, 
because unprin ted. “—Strype : Eccles. Mem. (an. 1M<) 


<it«, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, w^lf, work, whd, s^n ; mate, cub. cure, gnite, cur, rtile, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = 6 ; ey = a; on = kw. 
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t. Not stamped with figures ; white : aa, 
unprinted cotton. 

* tin-prls -on, v.t . [Pref. un- (*2), and Eng. 
prison.] To release or deliver from prison ; 
to set free. 

" Themselves unprUon'd were and purily'd." 

Donne : Let. to the Countett qf Huntington. 

tin-priv'-Ileged (eg as Ig), a. [Pref. un- 
(I), and Eng. privileged.] Not privileged; 
cot enjoying a particular privilege, liberty, 
or immunity. 

"Unadorned and unprivileged by their country."— 
Knox : Letter to a Young Eobleman. 


* tin priz'-a-ble, o. [Pref. un-(I), and Eng. 
prizeable.] *Not capable of being valued or 
estimated. 

(1) As being above all price ; Invaluable, 
Inestimable. 

Yonr brace of unprizable estimation*."— Shaketp. : 

Cymbcline, i. 5, 

(2) As being below any price ; valueless. 

*• For shallow draught and bulk unpritable .” 

Xhaktp. : Twelfth Eight, v. L 


• tin-prized', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
prized.] Not prized. 

(1) As being above all price ; invaluable, 
priceless. 

(2) Valueleas, despised. 

*• Tbi* un priz’d precious maid.* 

Shaketp. : Lear, L 1. 


* tLn-prtfb'-a-bljf, <*dv. [Pref. un* (1), and 
Eng. probably.] 

]. In a manner not to be approved of; im- 
properly. 

“Being able to diminish . . . things nnjuslly and 
unprobabig crept in."— Strgpe: Ecclet. Mem. (an. 1541). 

2. Improbably. 


tin-prd-claimed', a. [Pref. im- (1). and 
Eng. proclaimed.] Not proclaimed ; not pub- 
licly declared or notified. 


•* Hi* grace# revealed and unproclaim’d .* 

Wordtworth : Excursion , bk. L 


•tin-pro-cur'-a-ble, a. [Pref. Mn-(l),and 
Eng. procurable’] Not possible to be procured. 

"A price that la now unprocurable.”— Daily 
Chronicle. Feb. 1888 . 


* un-pro-oiired', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
procured.] Not acquired, attained, or ob- 
tained. 

“ Cnprocured deairinga or Instlng after evil things." 
—Bp. Taylor : Of Repentance, cb. viii., f 8. 


tinpro-duo-tive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. productive.] 

1. Not productive ; not prodacing large 
crops ; barren, sterile ; not making any re- 
turn for labour expended. 

"An unproductive slip of rugged ground." 

IKo rusworth : Excursion, bk. L 

2. Not producing profit; not bringing in 
any return : aa, unproductive capital. 

3. Not producing goods or articles for con- 
sumption ; as, unproductive labour. 

4. Not producing any effect or result. (Fol- 
lowed by qf.) 

" Unproductive of any real effort to improve.*— ffp. 

Horsley : Sermons, voL li.. eer. 87. 


tin-pro-duo'-tite-ness, *. [Eng. unpro- 
ductive ; -iims.] The quality or state of being 
unproductive. 

* tin-nr6-faned\ *tin-pr6-phaned\ a. 

[Pret. un- (I), and Eng, profaned.] Not pro- 
faned, polluted, desecrated, or violated. 

"Surely that stream w/u unprofaned by slaughters.* 
Byron : Childe Harabi, IV. 64. 

tin-pr&-fessed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
professed .] Not professed ; not having taken 
the vows. 


" As yet a novice unprofessed. 

Lovely and gentle, bot distressed." 

Scott : Marmion, it 8. 

tin-pr6-fess-i6n-al (ss as sh), a. [Pref. 
»n- (1), and Eng. professional.] 

1. Not pertaining or relating to one’s pro- 
fession. 

2. Not becoming or befitting a professional 
man : as, unprofessional conduct. 

3. Not belonging to or engaged In a pr6- 
fession. 


" On moat subjects for the unprofessional reader it 
la not very plain reading.*— Fie id, Jun. 14, 1888. 

* tin-pro-f lo'-i$n-9y (o as sh), a. [Prat 
un- (1), and Eng. proficiency.] Want or absence 
of proficiency or improvement. 

“To deplore ooe'a unprqfidency in piety."— Boyle : 
Works, iL 409. 


• tin-prSf'-It, s. [Pref. un- (1), sod Eng. 
profit.] Uselessness, inutility. (See extract 
under Unsaoness.) 

un-pro f'-It-a-ble, * un-prof-yt-a-ble, 

a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. profitable.} Not 
profitable; bringing or producing no profit,, 
gaia, advantage, or improvement ; serving no 
useful purpose or end ; profitless, useless. 

“ A rude unprofitable mass.” Cowper : Task, vl. 92. 


tin-prSf'-It-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. unprojlt - 
able; -««s.] ’ The quality or state of being 
unprofitable; uselessness, insbility. 

" The defects end unprofitableness of the national 
way."— O lanvill : Essay 8. 


tin-prof'-It-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. unprofitable); 
- ly .] In an 'unprofitable manner; without 
producing or bringing profit, gain, or advan- 
tage ; to no good purpose or end. 

“ Our waated oil unprofitably hurua* 

Cowper : Conversation, *87. 


tin-prtif' -It-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
profited. ] Profitless, unprofitable. 


“ Make unprofited return.” 

Shaketp. ; Twelfth Eight, L 4. 


• iin-prSf'-It-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. profiting. ] Not bringing profit or advan- 
tage ; unprofitable. 

” When Mill firat came to court, the unprofiting foole, 
Wa# dulL* Ben Jonton : Epigram 90. 


tin-pro-hfb'-It-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. prohibited.) Not prohibited or for- 
bidden ; lawful, allowed. 

“Hi* conversation unprohibited or unhranded 
might breathe a pestUeutUJ murraia iuto the sheep." 
— Milton : Animad. on Remonstrant's Defence. 


* tin-prd-J<$ct'-8d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
projected .] Not projected, planned, or in- 
tended. 

" Upon some alight, trivial, unprotected occasion."— 
South : Sermons, voL It., aer. 8. 

• tin-pr6-Hf'-Io, • tin-pro-Hf'-Ick, a. 

[Pref. un- (I), and Eng. prolific.] Not prolific ; 
not productive ; barren, unproductive, un- 
fruitful. (Cowper : Task, vl. 138.) 


* tin-prtim'-Ise, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
promise, v.] To revoke, as someth ing pro- 
mised. 

"Thy promise past unpromise it agaloe." 

Chapman : All Foolet, iL 1. 

tin-prtim'-feed, * tin-pr5m'-Ist, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. promised.] Nut promised, 
pledged, or assured. 

" Leetoe nought vnpromist that may him nerewade." 

Spenser : F. Q., V. v. 49. 

tin-pr5m'-Is-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
promising.] Not promising ; not affording of 
exhibiting promise of success, excellence, 
profit, improvement, or the like. 

“ He crept along, unpromising of mien." 

Thomson : Castle qf Indolence, IL 58, 

un-prompt' -€d (mp as m) a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. prompted.] Not prompted; not 
dictated ; not urged or instigated. 

"My tongue talks, unprompted by my heart." 

Congreve : To Cynthia. 

tin-pri-n^^e'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un - (1), 

and Eng. pronounceable.) 

1. Nnt pronounceable ; not able to be pro- 
nounced. 

“A class of aounde unpronounceable hr our organa." 
—Beames: Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang., 1. 231. 

2. Unfit to be pronounced, named, or men- 
tioned ; unmentionable in good society. 

tin-pri-mSIh^ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. pronounced.] Not pronounced ; not 
sounded ; not uttered ; not spoken. 

" Imperfect words with childish trips, 

Half unpronounced.* Milton: Vacation Exercise. 

* un-pr8p’-er, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

proper.) 

1. Not fit or proper ; improper. 

•* Millions nightly 11© in those unproper bed*." 

Shaketp. ; Othello, iv. L 

2. Not proper, confined, or restricted to 
one person ; not peculiar. 

* tin-prtfp -er-ly, adv. [Eng. unproper ; -ly.] 
In an improper manner ; Improperly. 

" I koecl before thee, and unproperly 
Shew duty." Shaketp. : Coriolanus, Y. S» 

tin-pro-phet'-Ic, tin-pr6 phet'-Ic-al, a. 

[Pref. un- (I), and Eng. prophetic, prophetical.) 
Not prophetic or prophetical ; not predicting 
or presaging future eventa. 

“ Wretch that he wa* of unprophetic aonl." 

Pope : Berner; Odyssey axiL U. 


tin - pro - pi - tlous, a. [Pref. un- (1), sad 
Eng. propitious.] Not propitious ; not favour- 
able; unfavourable, inauspicious. 

" Cnpropitious Jove . . , 

Involved us in discussion yet again." 

Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey Hi. 

* tin-pro-jpor'-tlon-a-fole, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), sud Eng. proportionable.] Not propor- 
tionable or proportionate ; wanting propor- 
tion ; unsuitable. 

"To bestow an unproportionable part of our time a* 
value."— Oovemm ent qfthe Tongue, p. 147. 

• un-pro-por'-tion-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. 
unproporrio7ta&Ie ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unproportionable ; unsuitability. 

“These couslderatlone of the unproportionableness 
of siiy other Church government."— Oauden : Tears 
qfthe Church, p. 686. 

• tin-pro-por'-tion-ate, a. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eng. proportionate .] Nofc proportionate ; 
disproportionate, unfit. 

" Cnproportionate to the power of any finite agent." 
—Pearson ; On the Creed, art. v. 

• tin - pr o - por'-t lone d, o. [Pref. un - 
and Eng. proportioned.] Nofc proportioned ; 
disproportioned, unsuitable. 

"Oive thy thoughts no tongue, 

Nor aoy unproportioned thought his act," 

Shaketp. s Hamlet, i. S. 

tin-pro-posed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
proposed .] Not proposed ; not set out or put 
forward for acceptance, adoption, decision, or 
the like. 

"The means are unproposed.” Drydcn. 

tin-prSpped', # tin-propt', a. [Pref. un- 
(I), and Eng. propped.) Not propped up ; nofc 
supported or upheld. 

" Muat atand unpropped, or he laid down." 

Wordtworth : To Liberty. 

* tin-pros'-ti-lyte, v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. proselyte.] To prevent being made a 
proselyte ; to win back from proaelytism. 

"Thla teat happily unproselyted some ioellnahie to 
his opinion*.* — Fuller: Church HisL, X. iv. 8, 

tin-pros'-por-ou*, a. [Pref. un- (1), aod 
Eng. prosperous.] Not prosperous; nofc at- 
tended or meeting with success. 

"The aarly part of the campaign la unprotperout.” 
—Lewis .’ Cred. Early Roman Hist. («L 1858), iL 288. 

• tin-prSs -pcr-otis-1^, adv. [Eng. unpros- 
perovs; -ly.) In aa uoprosperous manner; 
unsuccessfully, unfortunately. 

"Jackson and Pett . * . sought aa unprotperoutHy 
to discover a nearer way to the East Indies."— Ca?rv- 
dtn: HisL qf i^ueen Elizabeth (an. 1580). 

* un-prSs'-per-otis-nSss, $. [Eng. un- 
prosperous; -ness.] The quality or state of 
being unproaperous ; 111-fortune, Ul-succese. 

" The unprosperousnets of the aim of fleab."— Ham- 
mond : Works, iv. 492, 

tin-prd-t£ot'-tid, ft. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
protected.) Not protected ; oot defended ; un- 
defended. 

** For England ‘a war revered the claim 
Of every unprotected name." 

Scott : Rokeby, L 99. 

■ tin-prtit'-tis-tant-ize, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), 
and Eng. protestantize.] To lead or drive away 
from Protestantism ; to divest of a Protestant 
character; to change from Protestantism to 
soma other religion. (Special coinage.) 

"To Romanlre the church fa not to reform It: to 
unprotestantixe it is not to reform it."— C. Kingsley .* 
Life, L 904. 

tin-prov'-a-ble, tin -prove - a -ble, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. provable.] Incapable 
of being proved, demonstrated, confirmed, or 
established. 

M A religion that depend* only npon nice ead pool* 
uacertaio ties and unproeeablt auppoaals."— Bp. Hall; 
Dissuasive from Popery. 

tin -proved', a. [Pret un- (1)> and En £* 
proved.] 

1. Not proved; not known by trial; not 
tried ; not essayed. 

“ Philip left nothing unproved or undone."— Brende: • 
Quintus Curtius, p. 30. 

2. Not established aa true by argument, 
demonstration, nr evidence. 

“There la much of what ahonld be demoo strafed 
left unproted by thoae ch y m icai e* peri menta."— Boy le. 

* tin pro-vide', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
provide.] To divesfc or deprive of whst w 
necessary ; to unfumleh ; to deprive of reso- 
lution. 

"Ill not expostulate with her. lest her body and 
beauty unprvnds my mind again.^ —Shakesp. : Othello. 
iv. L 


boil, btip’j ptitit, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, benph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = s h u n ; -(ion, -jion = zhi'm, -clous, -tlous, -sious — shus, -bio, -die, tc. = bfl, d^L 
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unprovided— unquestionable 


* 


fin-pro-vid'-ed, a. [Pref. u n- (1), and Eng. 
provided.) 

1. Not provided ; not famished ; not sup- 
plied. (Now followed by with but formerly 
also by of.) 

M He was not altogether unprovided, with the mac us 
of conciliating them ."— Hacaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. 


* 2. Not having made any preparation ; 
unprepared. 

“ l*t them nat fjnd* rs unprouided.* Berners : 
Froissart ; Cnmyde, vol. Ii., ch. xxxiii. 

*3. Unforeseen. 


* tin-prtiv'-i-densed, a. [Pret tin- q); 
Eng. providence), and suff. -td.] Not favonred 
by providence ; unfortunate. 

" Unfortuuste (which I in the true mannin g of the 
word most interpret unpriMdeneed).*— Fuller : Wot - 
thus; Ueneral. 


■* tin-prov'-ident, a. [Pref. un-q), and Eng. 
provident.] Not provident; improvident. 

** Who for thyself art so improvident.* 

Bhaketp. : Sonnet 10. 

* tin-prov'-ing, a. [Pref. tin- q), and Eng. 
proving.} Not proving anythiog ; not con- 
clusive. 


“ This one litigious and unproving text,"— Bp. Ball ? 
Episcopacy by Divine Might, pt. UL. 1 X 


^n-pro- voted', a. [Pref. un- qx and Eng. 

provoked. I 

1. Not provoked ; not incited ; not insti- 
gated ; having received no provocation. 

"Ths disguised smiling enemy is the more 

wicked sa he is unprovoked,*— Seeker : Sermons, voL L» 
•er.ti. 

2. Not arising or proceeding from provoca- 
tion Dr just cause, 

'■Rebellion so destructive, and so unprovoked.*— 
Addison, 


♦ nn-pri-vok'-tog, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. provoking.] Not provoking ; not giving 
provocation. 

“I stabbed him, « stranger, u np rovoking, lnoffen- 
•iT t.*-PUetwood. 


* tin-pru'-d^n^e, *, [Pref. un- q), and Eng. 
prudence.] Want of prudence; imprudence, 
Improvidence. 

“Tbs vn prudence of fool Is (is) siring."’— Wy cliff* : 
Pros. xiv. is, 

* tin-pru'-dent, a. [Pref. un* q), and Eng. 
prudent.] imprudent, foolish. 

'* Make the unknnoyugnees of unprudent men to be 
doumbe."— Wy stiff* : i peter ii. 

* un-pru-den'-tlal (tl as sh), a. [Pref. 
un- (IX and Eng. prudential . J Not prudential ; 
not prudent ; imprudent. 

" The most unwise and meat unprudential act as to 
civil government.*'— Mi Uon. {Todd.) 

■fin - pruned', a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
pruned.] Not pruned ; not cut ; not topped. 

•* Deep in the unpruned forest." 

Byron : Childe Harotd. ir. M, 

* un- pub- lie, ’un-pub-lick, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. public.) Not public ; not 
generally seen Dr known; private, secluded, 
retired. 

"Virgins most be retired and unpubHck. "—Bishop 
Taylor : Holy Lieing, ch. ii., | x 

tin-pub-lished, a. [Pret un- qX and Eng. 
j mblished.] 

*1. Not published ; not made public ; kept 
secret or private. 

** All you unpublished virtues of the earth.* 

Bhakesp. : Lear, It. 4. 

2. Not po Wished, as a manuscript or book. 


* tin puek'-er, v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
pucker, v.] To smooth, to relax. 

*' His raoath . . . unpu-kered itself Into* free door- 
way. — Carlyle : Sartor Hekirtus, bk. 1. ch. lit. 

* un-pnflT, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. puff, 

v.J To humble. < 

"W# mfght unpuf our heart.” 

Sylvester ; Hu Bartas, fourth day. first week. W*. 


1 tin pulled', a. [Pret un- qX and Eng. 

pulled.] Not puiied or piucked. 

Been and desired of all, while yet unp, tiled.* 

Dry den : Love Triumphant, iii. 1. 


*tin-puno tll'-i-ous, a. [Pret un- (IX and 
Eng. punctilwus.] Not punctilious ; not par- 
ticular. 


Lover* are the weakest people in the world, and 
people of uanettho the tmwt un punctilious.*— Rtchard- 
son : Sir C. Ornndieon, iii. *&7. 


t tin-ptiiic'-tu-al, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 


punctual.] Not punctual; not exact, espe- 
cially in regard to time. 

“ If they are unpunctual or idle."— Daily Telegraph, 
Dec. 1, 1&87# 


t un-ptine-tn-til'-I-ty, * un-punc'-tu-al- 
ness, t. [Eng. unpunctual ; - ity , -new.] *Want 
ol' punctuality. 

*’ Unpunetuality of doctor*.*— Echo, Oct *8, 1M7. 


* tin-pun'-ish-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- q), and 
Eng. punishable.] Not punishable ; not 
capable or deserving of being punished. 

** Where all offend, the crime’s unpunishable.* 
Hay: Lucan ; PhartaUa, v. 

* tiu-ptin'-Ish-abljf, a/iv. [Eng. unpunish- 
able); - ly.\ Without being or becoming 
liable to punishment. 

M To*iii tbenteelvea nnpunishably. 0 — Hilton: Answer 
to Elion Bastltke, ) 28. 

tin-ptin'- ished, a. [Pret un- qX and Eng. 
punished.] Not punished ; free from punisu- 
ment ; allowed to go or pasa without punish- 
ment. # 

'* Your sous oommit the unpunished wrong." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey ii. 87. 

tin-purchased, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
purchased.] Not purchased ; not bought ; un- 
bought. 

44 U repurch a se d plenty our full table# load*.* 

Denham : Of Old Age, 638. 

* tin-pure', a- [Pret un- OX and Eng. pure.] 
Not pure ; impure, foul, unclean. 

"That DO man should taka meat with unpure 
han &*%.“— Udal: Hatchets i». 


* un-piire -ly, adv. [Eng. unpure; 4y.] Im- 
purely. 

"The preetes hane swented from the lorde* testa- 
me ot, a with fluted lierte Mid haudes to their offyee 
vn purely ‘—Bale : English Votaries, pt. ii. 

* un- pure'- ness, a. [Eng. unpure; -ness.] 

Impurity, unclea.iness. 

“ For what poyute of vnpusrenes oouid that woman 
haae 1 11 dal : LukeiL 

tin -purged', a. [Pref. un- qX and Eng. 
purged.] 

1. Not purged, cleansed, or purified. 

* With groas unpurged ear.” Hilton : Arcades, 73 

2. Not purged, satisfied, or atoned for: as, 
an unpurged ottence. 


nn-pur'-i-fied, a. [Pret utv- q), and Eng. 
irariyied.l Nut purified ; not imuie pure ; 
hence, not cleanaed from sin. 


" The conacfence yet 

Vnpurifiod.* Cotcper : Tcrdley Oak. 


* tin-pur'-po^ed, a. [Pref. un- qx and Eng. 
purposed.] Not purposed ; not intended ; not 
designed ; nninteiitional, undesigned. 

“ Accidents unpurpoted* 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, It. 14. 


* tin-pursed', a. [Pret un- (2) ; Eng. pur»(e), 
and eutf. -ed.J 

3L Robbed of a purse or money. 

2. Taken out of a purse ; expended. 

44 Suer was the golde vnpursetL* Cower : C. A., v. 


tin-pur-sued', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
pitryu<fd.] Not purened ; not followed. (Mil- 
Um: P. U, vi. 1.) 


•tin-pur'-veyed', a. [Pref. un- q), end 
Eng. purveyed.] Not provided ; unprovided, 

" Vn pnrueyed of strength of kuyghty* to resist# his 
fader, —ffubyu i» : Chronycle, p, »&. 

* un-put', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. put.] 
Not put. 

44 being here end there negligently u nput 
oat."— Cassis ; Tacitus; Bistorie, p. II 


* un pu tre fied, • tin-pn'-tti-f fed, a. 

IPrei. n/i- (IX and Eng. jiutt^/ied.] Not putre- 
fied ; not rotteu ; not corrupted. 

"Preserved unputriffed lor several yeai*.*— Boyle : 
Works, iu 74. 


t tin -quaffed' (ua as aX o. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. quaffed.] Not quaffed ; not drunk. 

" If not the goblet pass unguaffed. 

It is not drained to banish rare. 

Byron : Haunts of Mm. 

* tin-qnailod', a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 

quailed.] Not quailed ; not daunted ; un- 
daunted. 

44 Snpprest, unquailed at length.* 

Bmmne: JSrOanjtias t uMorals, L 4. 

• tin-qua'-ker-like, a. [Pret tin- q); Eng. 
quaker, and -like.] Unlike or unbecoming a 
quaker. 

- A most ev nre*» Ion of mirth In her 

•yet '‘—Mivage: iieubm UeuUeott. bk. L, ch. iii. 


• tin-qnal'-I fl-a-ble, cr. [Pref. un- OX and 

Eng. quulijuxble .J Unable to qualify (foi 

officeX 

“ComniUdoos to persons HnqualiEible.~—Eorth : 
Life of Lord Ouilferd, ii. to. 

tiu-qual'-i-fied, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 

qualified.] 

1. Not qualified; not fit; not having the 
proper or necessary qualifications, ability, 
talents, or the like. 

2. Not qualified ; not possessing the re- 
quisite talents, abilities, or accomplish meats ; 
unfitted, unsuited. 

“ i would dismiss those ntteriy nnqualiited for thetr 
employmeau ”— UotdsmUM . The Bee, So. 6. 

3. Not qualified legally ; not possessing the 
legal qualification ; apecifically, not having 
taken the requisite oath or oaLhs; not having 
passed the necessary examination and received 
a diploma or licence. 

“ So unqualified person was removed from any civil 
Or military office.’*— Hacauluy : Hist. Eng., ch ix. 

4. Not qualified, modified, Dr restricted by 
conditions or exceptions ; as, unqualified com- 
mendation. 

• un-qual'-i-f i-tid-ljf, adr. [Eng. unquali- 
fied ; 4y . J In an unqualified manner; with- 
out limitation or mouificatioo. 

” 1 unqualifiedly withdraw the exprteslon. *— f*roc. 
Phys. Soe. London, pt. IL, p. 77. 

• un-qual'-I-fi-cd-ness, ». [Eng. unquali- 
fied ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unqualified. 

“The advertency and unqualified nett of copier*."— 
Biblodheea Biblica. L M. 

• tin-qn al'-I-f y, r.f. [Pref un- (2), and Eng. 
qualuy.] To deprive of qualifications; to 
disqualify. 

“Hatred and revenge . . . unqualify us for ths 
offices of devotion." — Watsrlcmd : Sermons, vol U., 
ser. i. 

• tin-qual'-i-t^ed,a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
qualuied.] Without qualities; deprived of 
one's character and faculties. 

44 He Is unqualified with very shame.* 

Bhaketp. ; Antony A Ct* lyatrct, iii. %. 

• tin-quar'-rel-la-ble, a. [Pref. un- (I); 
Eng. quarrel , and aufl. -able.] Not to be quar- 
relled wilh, impugned, or objected to. 

44 No such eatlsfnctory and u nqwirrtlhtble reasona.’ 
— Browne : Vulgar Erroars, bk. vl, ch. x. 

• tin-queen', v.t [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
queen.] To remove from the pusition or rank 
of a queen. 

** Then lay me forth ; although unqu—u'd." 

Shaketp, : Henry 17//., iv. X 

* un-quSUed', a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 

quelled.] Not quelled ; not eubaued. 

* She gives the hunter hune, u nq veil'd by toll" 
Thomson : Liberty. 

un-quenph -a-ble, * un-qu enehe-a ble, 
a* [t'ref. «n-*(l), and hJig*. quenchnble.] In- 
capable of being quenched, extinguished, 
alhtyed, or the like. 

" Intense sod unquenchable animosity Hao 
aulay : Hut. Eng., ch. vU. 

• un -quench'- a -ble-n 5ss, s. [Eng. uti- 
quenchable: -»*»«.] The tjuality or state ot 
being unquenchable; inability to be quenched 
or extinguished, 

“See ths unqumekablentet Of this ffr*."— HakeviU : 
Apologie. bk. tv., | 4. 

• tin- quench' -a-bljf, adv. [Eng. unquencK- 
a>\U) ; -ty. ] in an unquenchable manner; so 
as not to be capable of being queiiehed. 

“That lamp shall barn unquenchable." 

hcott : Lay of the Lout Mtnnrei, ii U. 

tin-quenched , *un-qtiencht', a. [Pret 

lift- (1), and Ettg. quenched .] 

IL Not quenched, extinguished, or allayed. 

“ If any tuark from beav'u rtiualu unqumrhed 
U ittiin her twvast.* Howe: Easr Penitent, ii. 

•2. Unquenchable. ' 

44 Badness, or great Joy, equally dissinste the splrlta, 
and liumotle ate exercise to hotair, with unquenched 
thirst. "—A rbuth not. 

•un-qnest-i6n-a-h!l'-I-t^ (1 as yX *. 

'[Eng. uwfuestionabie ; -tty.] The quality or 
atate of being unquestionable ; that wulch 
cannot be questioned. 

"Our rsligion is ... a great beaven-high ungues- 
tionabilUy."— Carlyle : Putt A Present, bk. ii., ch. vl. 

un quest ion a bled as yX a. [Pret un- 

(1), and Eng. questionable.] 

I. Not queationatde ; not capable of being 
questioned or doubted ; not trapeble of being 


Cite, fit* fare, amidst, what, fall , father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pat* 
cr, wore* w$14 work* who, son ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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eaUed in question ; indubitable, incontro- 
vertible. 

“An unquestionable title to the royal favour."— 
Macaulay : Ifist. Eng., ch. vi 

*2. Averse to being questioned; averse to 
conversation. 

“Ac unquestionable apirit."— Shakesp.} As You Like 
It. ill. 8. 

un quest'-ton-a-btf (1 as y)> adv. [Eng. 

unquestionable) ; • ly .] In an unquestionable 
manner ; beyond all question ; assuredly, 
certainly ; without doubt ; ineontrovertibly. 

*• Of mortal power unquestionably sprung." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, nit. IIL 

tin-qucst'-ioned (i as y), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. questioned.] 

1. Not questioned ; not called In question ; 
not doubted or impugned. 

“ And give* da wide o'er earth unquestion'd *wny." 

Thornton : Cattle gf Indolence, IL 47. 

2. Not questioned or interrogated; having 
CO questions asked. 

** And from hi* deadliest foeroan’a door 
Cnquestion'd turn." 

Soott t Lady of the Lake. 1. 29. 

* 3. Not examined into. 

“ It prefer* Itself. and leave* unquestion'd 
Matter* of needful value." 

Shakesp. : Jleamre/or Measure. L L 

•4. Not to be opposed, impugned, or die- 
pnted. . ... - 

* Heaven’* unquetrton d will 

Pope x Hamer i Iliad xxlv. 748. 

tin-quest'-i6n-lrig (i as y), a. [Pref. un- 

(1) , and Eng. questioning.] Not questioning, 
not doubting; implicit. 

tin-quest'-ldn-ing-ljf (i as y), odr. [Eng. 
unquestioning ; -ly.] In an nnqueationing 
manner ; without raising any question or 
objection. 

“Accepting thu* unqaestioninglyihe circumstance." 
—Scribner's Magazine, May, 1880, p. 7. 

* tin-quest'-ion-ing^ness (i as y\ s. IEng. 
unquestioning ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unquestioning. 

“ Cordial unquestioningnet*.*— Scribner's Magazine, 
May, 1880. p. a 

* tin-quest'-i6n-less (i as y\ a. [Pref. un- 

(2) , 3., and Eng. questionless.] Dn question- 
able. 

“ Yonr knowledge 1* a* unqurstionlcts a* your In- 
tegrity."— Burgoyne : The Heiress, v. L 

* tin-quids', a. [Pref. tm- (1)» *^d Eng. quick.] 

1. Not alive ; dead, motionless, unani- 
mated. 


“ H1b *en*e* droop, hla *teady eye ungutek : 
a he all*, and yet he Is not sick." 

Daniel : Civil Wart , III. 


Aod much he all*, and yet he Isnol 

2. Not quick ; alow. 

tin- quids'- one d, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. quir.kened. J Not quickened ; not having 
received life. 

“ Num'rons hat unquicken'd progeny." 

Blackmon : Creation, vi. 

ftn qnv’-nt, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

quiet, a.] 

1. Not quiet ; not etill ; restless, uneasy, 
agitated. 

“In a few day* he began to be unquiet.*— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., cfcu lx. 

2. Not calm, not tranqnil, not peaceful. 

“ Bhe linger'd la un^ia** widowhood." 

Wordsworth t Excursion, bk. i, 

* iin-qui'-et, v.t [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
quiet, v.] To deprive of quietude ; to disquiet, 
to dieturb, to agitate. 

“They were greatly troubled and unquieted.’— 
Herbert: Henry VIII. 

tin-qui'-et-l$r, adv. [Eng. unquiet; -ly.] In 
an unquiet manner or atate; in a atate of 
agitation. 

»• One-minded like the weather, mo«t 

Unquictly ." Shaketp. : Lear, 11L L 

tin-qui'-et-nSss, *. [Eng. unquiet ; -dusss.] 
The quaiity ur state of being unquiet, dis- 
turbed, or agitated ; reatlessueaa, disturbance, 
inquietude, uuoasiness, 

“ la *trange unquietness’' 

Shakesp. : Othello, 11L 4. 

* tinqui'-et-udo, a. [Pref. ttrt- (1), and Eng. 
quietude .] ' Want or absence of quietude ; un- 
rest, inquietude, disquietude. 

" A klad of unquietude nad discontentment."— A«- 
Uqukt Wottoniance, p. 67. 

* tin-quiz'-za-bie, a. [Pref. un- (1)> and 
Eng. quiz; '-able.] Not open or liable to 
ridicule; correct. 

“ Mo*t exact end unquhtaUe uniform."— Maryatt: 
Prank Mildmay, ch. xv. 


* 2 . 

“The *ieg 
Froissart ; 


* tin-qutid’. a. [Pref. U7i- (1)» and Eng. guod, 
v.J Untold. 

“ Moved with the unquod manner of crueltle."— 
Udal: Apoph. qf Erasmus, p. 289. 

tin-rticked’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
racfced.J Not racked ; not freed from the lees. 

•• Pour the lee* of the racked ve*sel luto the un- 
rated vessel,"— Bacon : Hat. Hist., } 806. 

un-ral$ed'» * un-reysed, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. raised] 

1. Not raised ; not lifted up or elevated. 

“ The flat unmiwd eplrlt." 

Shakesp. : Henry V. (Prol.) 

Not raised ; abandoned. 

liege ahnlde oat be unrryted.*— Berners : 

; Chronycle, voL 1., ch. cccxxxviiL 

iin-raked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. rafted.] 
1. Not raked, as soil. 

* 2. Not raked or drawn together ; not 
raked up. 

•* Where firee thon fiud’at unraked." 

Shakesp ; Merry H'iwi. It. Ik 

* 3. Not sought for by low means. 

•* To make good bis promise* of raafnteuauoe more 
honourably unaak’d, unrakd tor. "—Milton : Removal 
of Hirelings. 

tin -rftn- sacked, * un-ran-saked, a. 

[Pref. un- (IX and Eng. ransacked.] 

1. Not ransacked ; not searched. 

"1 will for none ha*t leve any corner of the metter 
unransacked.'— Sir T. More : Works, p. 187. 

* 2. Not pillaged or plundered. 

" Neither house nor corner thereof imraniulcrf.''— 
Knoilcs : Hist. Turkes. 

tin-rtin'-somed, a. [Pref. rn- (1)> aild En S* 
raiwo 77 i«f.] Not ransomed, redeemed, or set 
at liberty oa payment of a ransom. 

** Safe and unransomed *eut them home." 

Scott : Rokeby, lv. «. 

* tin-rtip'-tured, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
raptured.] Not enraptured ; not Inspired with 
rapture. 

♦* Hnraptured, uu in flamed." 

Foang f Sight Thoughts, iv. 168. 

t tin-rtiv'-aged (aged ae J|;d), a. [Pref. un- 
(IX and Eng. ravaged.] Not ravaged or ran- 
sacked. 

•• Few collections are more varied . . . than under- 
ground and unravaged Cyprus ."—St. James's Gazette, 
Feb. 11, 1888. 

tin-rtiv'-el, v.L & 4. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
rawZ.j 

A. Transitive : 

1. To disentangle ; to untwist ; to unkuot ; 
to separate, as threads that are knit, inter- 
laced, interwuven, or the like. 

“ Instead of darning his etocking, he wa* busily en- 
gaged in unravelling 1 i.*— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 6, 1'“ 

2. To free from complications or difficulty ; 
to unriddle, to unfold, to solve. 

“ Leave uothiug undone to unravel this problem."— 
Daily Chronieir, Sept. 25, 1885. 

3. To nnfold or bring to a denouement ; to 
clear np, as tbe .plot of a play. 

" The discovery or unravelling of the plot."— Dry- 
den ; Essay on Dramatic Poetic. 

4. To separate the connected or united 
parts of; to throw into confusion or disorder. 

•• £r«r<*0cfi'fwff all the received principle* 

both of religion and reason ."— TUlotson : Sermons, 
voL t, *or. L 

* B. Intrans . : To be unfolded or opened 
up ; to be evolved. 

u What web* of wonder shall unraxW there f " 

Young : Sight Thoughts, vL 168. 

tin-rtiv'-fl-ler, s. [Eng. tinranci; -tr.] One 
who unravels, explains, or unfolda. 

"Mighty unravellcrt of the fable* of tbe old Eth- 
nicks. - '— T. Brown: Works, JiL 879. 

^tin-razed', a. [Pref. un - (1), nnd Eng. 
razed.] Not razed or destroyed. 

"Only three towere . . . heleftunmz**."— Sandys : 
Travels, t). 166. 

* tin - ra' - zored, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
razor; -ed.] Not subjected to tbe operation 
of a razor ; unshaven. 

•* A* smooth a* Hebe’s, their unrasor'd Ups." 

Milton : Comus, 29a 

tin-reaped', a. [Pref. un- (IX an d Eng. 
reached.] Not reached ; not attained to. 

** The wnreacVd Paradise of our despair." 

Byron : Childe Harold, lv. 122. 

tin-rSad', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. read.] 

1. Not read ; not perused. 

" The names do known. 

Which lay unread around It" 

Byron : ChurchilTs Grave. 


2. Unlearned, illiterate. 

** The wise and fool, the ertlst and unreaa.' 

~ ' : Trail us A Cressida, t a 


un-read'-iat-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
readable.] 

1. Not readable ; not capable of being read 
or deciphered ; illegible. 

2. Not suitable or fit for reading; dull*, 
dry. 

iin-read’-i-nSss, * un-red-i-nes, «. [Eng. 
unready , a. ; -ruws.] 

1. The quality or state of being unready; 
want of readiness, promptness, or dexterity. 

"Thia lmpreparatlou and unreadiness when they 
find la us, they turn it to the eootbiug up of ibetu- 
selve* In that aooumed fancy." — Hooker: Eccles. 
Politie. 

2. Want of preparation. 

“Finding more cou ten tin ent In hi* owa qniet oppro- 
beuaiou of these wauts then trouble in that unread 4- 
net*. ‘—Bp. HaU : Contempt. ; 0/ Contentation, | 20. 

tin-read'-y, * un-read-ie, • un-re d-y, a. 

[Pref. vn- (1), and Eng. ready.] 

1. Not ready; not prepared; not fit, not- 
In readiness. 

•* Au unredy aod diapurueyed hooetfor the warra " 
—Fabyan: Chronicle {an. 1B18). 

2. Not prompt ; not quick. 

•• Bring either a conscientious maa or an unreadp 
msu." — Chambers' Journal, Feb. 1888, p. 86. 

* 3. Not dre«eed ; undressed. 

“Enter, several way*, Bastard, Aleuoon, Helgnier. 
half-ready, and half-uxireodir."— Shakesp. : 1 Henry 1 f. r 

a L 

*4. Awkward, nngainly. 

" Like an un ready borre, that will neither stop nor 
turn."— Bacon. 

The epithet Unready, applied In many 
popular histories of England toEthelred, does- 
not mean unprepared, but ia a misunderstand- 
ing of the Old English redeles; A.S. rccdleds. 
= devoid of reed or counsel, improvident 

“It was hi* indifference to their reds or coun**» 
that wou him the name of ACthelred the Redeles. — 
Green : Hist. English People, voL L 

* tin-rSad'-jf, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
ready.] To uudreas. (Sidney.) 

tin-re'-al, a. IPret un- (1), and Eng. real.} 
Not real; unsubstantial; having sppearcnc© 
only ; imaginary. 

" Oay vision* of unreal hlisa" 

Thomson : Spring, 268. 

tin-re'-al-i^ed, a. [Pref. a7i- (1), and Eng. 
realised.] Not realised. 

“The carta! n fall* oa expectation unrealised.'' — 
Daily Telegraph, Feh. 21, 1888. 

tin-re-Sl'-i-tif, «. rPref. un - (1), and Eng. 
reality.) 

1. Want or absence of reality or real exis- 
tence. 

2. That which has no reality or real exis- 
tence., 

*un-re'-al-ize, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), anc» 
Eng. realize.] 

A. Trans. : To divest of reality ; to present 
in an ideal form. 

“An attempt to unreal ise every object in nature."— 
Taylor : Philip Van Art evelde. (Pref.) 

B. Intrans. : Nut to become real. 

“ A floating, grey, unrealising dream." 

Southey : Don Hoderick, x. 

un-reaped\ * iin-reapt', a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. reaped. ] Not reaped ; not gathered 
or collected. 

“That place which only they had left unreap'd of 
all their harvest."— Milton : Hist. Bug., tak. IL 

# tin-r©a§'-on, s. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
reason, e.] Want or absence of reason ; folly, 
unreasonableness, absurdity. 

••Will aud unreason briugeth a msu from the hliu* 
of grace.”— Oh aurer : Test, of Love, hk. iiu 

Abbot of U treason : [Abbot]. 

« un-reas'-on, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
reason , VTJ To prove to be agaiuat reason 
disprove by argument. 

"To unreason the equity of Ood’* proceeding*."— 
Soufk: Sermons, voL xL, *cr. ia 

tin-reas -^n-a-blo, * un-res-on-a -ble, 
* nn^res-oun-a-ble, a. [Pnef. un- (1). 
and Eng. reasonable.] 

1. Not reasonable ; exceeding the bounds 
of reaaun ; exorbitant, immoderate, extrava- 
gant. 

“The pretence wa* unreasonable*— Macaulay . 
Hist. Eng., ch. xvi. 


to 
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2. Not according to reason ; absurd. 

•'The Dear neighbourhood of unreasonable and Im- 
practicshia virtue."— if ocauTay : Hist. Eng., ch. aiiL 

3. Not listening to or actlDg according to 
reason. 

“Naver did thar. even when moot angry and u«- 
reasonable, fail to kaep bit secret *."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., eh. art, 

*4. Not endowed with reason ; irrational. 

" Unreasonable creature* feed thalr yonng." 

Shakesp, : fl Henry U. L 

tin reag'-on-u-ble-ness, * un-res-on-a- 
ble ness, a. [EDg. unreasonable; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of beiDg unreason- 
able ; unwillingness to listen to or act accord- 
ing to reason. 

"The malignity of Ita enemies, the unreasonable- 
neetot ita frieoda."— Macaulay : Hilt, Eng., ch. av. 

2. Exorbitance, extravagance. 

3. Inconsistency with reason ; absurdity. 

tin-roa$'H$n-a-bl^, * un-res~©n-a-bly, 

adv. [Eng. unreasonable ) ; -ly.] In an un- 
reasonable manner or degree ; excessively, 
extravagantly, Immoderately, foolishly. 

“ Unreasonably increduloni aboat plot*."— Jfacau- 
lay ; Hist. Eng., ch. a rill. 

* irn-r ea^-oned, a. [Pret un- (1). *nd Eng. 
reasoned.] 

1. Not reasoned or argued. 

2. Not derived from or founded on reason ; 
unreasonable. 

"Old prejudice* and unreasoned habits."— Bur*« 
French Resoul ion. 

fin-reas'-on-ihg, a. [Pret un-(l), and Eng. 
reasoning.] 

1. Not reasoning ; not having reasoning 
faculties ; acting without consideration. 

2. Characterized by want of reason ; foolish. 

* tin -reave', v.t. IPref. un- (2), and Eng. 
roave.] To unravel, to unwind, to nndo. 

“ The work that she all day did make. 

The aame at night ebe did wnra<ii»«.“ 

Spenser : Sonnet SI 

*tin-reaved'„ a. [Pref. un- (I). and Eng. 
reared.] Not taken or pulled to pieces. 

M Tight and unreaved."— Bp. HaU : Balm qf Gilead, 

I «• 

* iin-rS-bat'-isd, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rebated.] Not blunted ; sharp. 

"Fighting with unrebated eworda."— P. Holland: 
Pliny, He. *xn. p ch. viL 

* im-rS-buk'-a-ble, • un-r e-buke -a- 
ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. rebukable.] 
Not liable or open to rebuke ; not deserting 
of rebuke or censure ; blameless. 

“Be wythoat *pot A vnrtbukcabl*.'' Timothe. 
(1»W 

iin-rg-buked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rebuked.] Not rebuked or censured. 

" To *ulTer whoredom* to beunre&uJtwt"— Homilies; 
Against Adultery. 

* im-rg-call’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. recallable.] Incapable of being recalled, 
revoked, annulled, or recanted. 

“That which la don* ta unrecaUable."—Feltham : 
Resolves, pt 1., tea. 69. 

tin-rS called', a. [Pret un- (1). and Eng. 
rjcoZIcd.] Nut recalled ; not called back or 
restrained. 

" And gtv* n* op to license, unrecalled. 

Unmarked." Foung : Eight Thoughts, It MO. 

* UU - re - call'- ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recalling.] Not to be recalled ; past 
recall. 

“ And aver let hi* unrecaUing crlm* 

Have time to wail the a turning of hie time." 

Shakes p. : Rape of Lucrece, 90 s. 

* tin received', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
received.] Not received ; not taken ; not 
come Into possession. 

"The seife ihdi« lubatonce, which* the Father hath 
of hi in eel ft, urtreceiued from any other."— Hooker : 
Ecclet. Politie. bk. v„ f 64. 

* tin-recked', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
recked .) Not heeded or cared for ; unheeded, 
unnoticed, disregarded. 

" Unmarked, at ieaat unreeked the taunt" 

Scott : Marmion, L 17. 

* iin-rSc'-kiSn-a-ble, a. [Pref. un - (1); 
EDg. reckon, and auff. -able.] Incapable of 
being reckoned or coanted ; Innumerable, 
immeasurable, Infinite. 

dnrbckonod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 


reckoned.] Not reckoned ; not counted ; not 
computed; not summed up. 

“A long bill that yet remain* unredeemed," 

Dryden: Hon Sebastian, iiL L 

un-rS-claim’-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. reclaimable.] Not reclairaable ; incapable 
of being reclaimed, reformed, tamed, or cul- 
tivated; irreclaimable. 

"Careless and unredaimable * inner*. "—Bp. HaU: 
Sermon on t Peter L 10. 

im - r3 - claim'- a - bly, adv. [Eng. unre- 
claimab(le); -ly.] 'in an unreclaimable or ir- 
reclaimable manner ; irreclaimably. 

“ Pertinaciously and unredaimnbly maintain doo- 
trine* destructive to the foundation of Christian re- 
Hglon."— Bp. HaU : Peacemaker, f 6. 

lin-rS-claimed’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
reclaimed.] 

1. Not reclaimed; not tamed; untamed, 
savage. 

“A *avagenee* la unreclaimed blood. 

Of general assault." Shake tp. : Hanilct, U. L 

2. Not reformed ; not brought back from 
vice to virtue. 

3. Not brought into cultivation : as, unre- 
claimed land. 

lin r^-clln'-lng, a. [Pref. «n-(l), Eng. 
reclining.] Not reclining. 

" Therefore the Joyless station of thl* rock 
Unsleeping, unreclining, ahalt thou keep/ 

Potter: .Eschylus; Prometheus Chain'd. 

tin-rSc'-og-niz-a-ble, a. [Pref. (1), and 
Eng. recognizable. ] Not recognizable ; not 

capable of being recognized ; lrrecognizable. 

un-rec'-dg-nlzed, un-rec-dg-ni^ed, a. 

[Pret un- OX and Eog. recognized.] Not re- 
cognized ; unknown. 

, „ M He himself 

U nrecognlsed. Wordsworth : Excursion , hk. L 

ftn-r eo-om-mend'-i?d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recommended.] Not recommended ; not 
favourably mentioned ; not declared worthy 
of favour, trust, honour, or the like. 

“ Unrecommended by the solicitation of friend*."— 
Enox: Essay lit 

tin-rSe'-^m-pSnsed, a. [Prer. un- OX and 
Eng. , recompensed .] Not recompensed ; not 

rewarded ; nut requited. 

" Heaven will not *ee *o true a love unrecomperu'd 
Beaum. A Piet. : WUd Goose Chase, iv. \ 

iin-rSc-^n-^il'-a-ble, * im rec-on-^ile'- 
a-ble, a, [Pret un- OX and Eng. reconcil- 
able.] 

I. Not reconcilable; not capable of being 
brought into friendly relatione ; Implacable, 
irreconcilable. 

* 2. Characterized by Implacable animosity. 

" Maintain* an unreconcUeabl* warre."— iSn, Hall: 
No Peace with Home, f JL 

3. Not capable of being reconciled or made 
consistent ; incapable of being brought into 
barranny. 

" The unreconcUeable principle* of the original dL*- 
cord." — Burke : On a Late State of the Notion, 

tm-r3c'-6n-9il-a-bly, * iln-rec'-on-^Ile- 

adv. [Eng. unrcconcilab(lc) ; -ly.] In 
an nn reconcilable manner ; irreconcilably, 

“ How much les*e *hall be the God of mercies, bee 
vnreconrt’&ibly displeased with his own© j and suffer 
hi* wrath to burn* like « Ore that cannot b# 
quenched ? — Bp* HaU ; ContQmp, ; Absalom*! Returns 

iin-rSc'-dn- 9 Hed, a. [Pref. uti- OX and 

Eng. reconciled.] 

1. Not reconciled ; not restored to a state 
of friendship or favonr; still at enmity or 
opposition. 

" And everything unr#amcC«l.' 

Wordsworth ; Glen- A l main. 

2. Not made consistent. 

* 3. Not atoned for ; unatoned for. 

"Any crime 

Unreconciled a* yet to Heaven and grace.” 

Shake jp. : Othello, v. i. 

•4. Irreconcilable, implacable. 

“ l‘m even he that onee did owe unreconciTd hate 
to you."— Aroum. A FleL : Woman Hater, iiL 2. 

* iin-rfic -^n^fl'-I-a-ble, a. [Unreconcil- 
able.] Nut capable of being restored to peace 
and friendship ; nnreconcilable. ( Shakesp . : 
Antony A Cleopatra , v. 1.) 

iin-rS-cord -Sd, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
recorded .] 

L Not recorded ; not registered. 

" Unrecorded fact* 

Recovering. Cowper : Fardtey Oak. 


2. Not kept In remembrance ; not com- 
memorated. (Byron: Childe Harold, lii. 49.) 

* un-re-coiint'-Sd, a. [Prer. un- (1), and 
Eug. recounted.] Not recounted ; not related ; 
not recited. 

" To some ears unreco unted." 

Shakesp.: Henry FIT!., iii. Z 

* xin-re-cov'-er-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. recoverable.] 

1. Not recoverable; incapable of being re- 
stored or recovered; irrecoverable. 

** The very loese of minutes may be unrecoverable.* 
—Bp. Hall : Cent. ; Jehu A Jehorum. 

2. Not capable of recovering ; incurable. 
Irremediable; past recovery. 

* un-rS-oov'-er-a-blSr, adv. [Eng. unreaw- 
erab(U); -ly.] In an unrecoverable manner; 
incurably. 

" Longaick and unrecowroWy."— Bp. HaU: Med. A 
Fowes, cen. 2, § 4& 

un-re-cov'-cred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

recovered.] 

I. Not recovered ; not found or restored. 

*2. Irrecoverable. 

** To tarn from Greece fate's unrecoeered honr." 

Chapman : Homer ; /fia«i ix. J47, 

*un-rS-cruit'-a-bIe, a. [Pret un- (1), and 

Eng. recruitable.) 

1. Not recruitable; not capable of being 
recruited; incapable of regaining a supply 
of what hsa been lost, wasted, or the like : as, 
unrecruitabl* strength. 

2. Incapable of receiving or obtaining re- 
cruits or fresh supplies of men, as an army, Ac. 

** Empty and unrecruitable colonels of twenty men 
to « company.* — Milton : 0/ Education. 

* iin-re-cr^it'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
recruited.] Furnished with fresh or additional 
auppliea, as nf men, Ac. 

" Yet unrecruited with additional atreogth,"— Fui- 
Ur: Worthies; Cheshire. 

* un-rg-ciim’-bent, a. [Pref. uti- OX a »d 
Eng. recumbent.] Nut recumbent; not lying 
down. (Cowper: Task , v. 29.) 

* un-re-ciir'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Mid. 
Eng. recur* = recover.] Incurable ; past cure. 

“ That hath received soma unrecMrfniT wound." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, iiL L 

un-rS-deemed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
redeemed.] 

1. Not redeemed, not ransomed. 

" A carnal, unredeemed, anregeaemte person,"— B p. 
Ball : Sermons, voL Ui., ser. 2. 

2. Not taken out of pledge or pawn. 

” Pawnhrokera lcwe oo an average 10 per eeat m 
unredeemed gooda" — Echo, Jan. 14, 1688 . 

3. Not recalled Into the treasury or bank 
by payment of the value in money : aa, unre- 
deemed bills, notes, Ac. 

4. Not redeemed ; not counterbalanced oi 
alleviated by any countervailing quality. 

" Disgrace*, unredeemed by a *ingie brilliant Achieve 
meat. —.Wicaulay : Hist. Eng., eh. xiv. 

5. Not redeemed or fulfilled, as a pledge or 
promise. 

un rS-dr&ssed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
redressed.] 

I. Not redresaed ; not relieved from in* 
justice. 

" He sorrow’d unredretsed,** 

Pope ; Hamer ; Iliad xviii. MO. 

* 2. Not removed ; not reformed ; not com- 
pensated for or requited. 

** Th* insult want not unrerdrested 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, iv. 18. 

* un-rS-du9ed', a. [Pref. un- (IX Eug. 

reduced.] Not reduced or subdued. 

" Th* eari divided all the rest of the Irish countries, 
unreduced, into sk ire*. "—Da eles: Ireland. 

* itn-rS-du9'-I-ble-ness, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. reducibleness.] The quality or ataU 
of not being reducible. 

" Their atroogaoet* and unreduciblenett to th* com- 
mon method* aud observation* of nature." — South 
Sermons, voL iii., »er. 9. 

un -reeve', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
reeve, v.] 

Naut. : Td withdraw or take out a rope 
from a block, thimble, Ac. 

* tin-rS-fer'-ring, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. referring.] Without reference; not re 
ferring. 

" Unreferring to any of hi* former achievement*. 
Fuller: Ch. Hut., IIL lx. 6. 


fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w^t, here, camel, her, there ; pme, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pfct, 
or, wore, W9I t, work, who, son; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur. rule, full: try, Syrian. 00.00 = 0; ey = a; uu = kw. 
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tin-re-fined', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
refined.] 

1. Lit. : Not refloed ; not purified. 

•* Muscovada, m wo call our unrefin'd sugar. - — 
Dumpier : Voyage* (au. 16##). 

2. Fig . .• Not refined or polished la mauners, 
taste, or the like ; coarse. 

"Those early aod unrefined ag ex.”— Burke: A Vindi- 
cation of Natural Society. 


* tin-re-flSct'-tid. a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
reflected.] Not reflected, as rays of light. 


'* The next, all unreflected. shone 
On bracken green and cold grey atone. 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, r. 10. 


tin-rS-flect'-fcig, a. (Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
reflecting.] Not reflecting ; unthinking, heed- 
less, thoughtless. 

*• From unreflecting Ignorance preserved." 

Wordsworth : Bxcursion, hk. It. 


* tin-re-form-a-ble, a. [Pref. un-(l),aod 
Eng. re/ormable.] Incapable of reformation ; 
not capable of being reformed or amended. 

••The lost extinguishment of unreformabU per- 
* 011 a .” — Hooker : Rccles. Politic , bk. vll., J 24. 


* tin-rgf-or-ma'-tlon, *. [Pref. un - (1), aod 
Eng. reformation.] The state or condition of 
being unreformed ; waot of refonnatioo. 

" Added to their unreformation an Impudence in 
alnulug.”— Bp. Ball ; Sermon Keel. iiL 4. 

tin-re-formed', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
reformed.] 

1. Not reformed ; not reclaimed from vice 
to virtue. 

•• Every vicioua habit or unreformed sin."— Bp. 
Taylor: Sermon*, voi. L, aer. 12. 

2. Not corrected or amended ; not freed 
from defects, Inaccuracies, blemisheB, faults, 
or the like. 

•• Leave thoee frigh tful anomallea to be unreformed," 
-Evening Newt, Fob. 20. 1688. 

3. Not elected under the provisions of a 
Reform Bill, [Reform Acts.] 

" The more congenial arena of an unreformed Par- 
liament.”— Si. James's Gazette, Peb. 14, 1688. 


tin-re-frtict'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
refracted.] Not refracted, aa raya of light. 

" The »nn‘a circular Image la made by an unrefracted 
beam of lighk”— jVewton : OpiicftJ. 


tin-rS-frcshed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
refreshed.] Not refreshed; not comforted, 
cheered, or relieved. 

•• Unrtfrethed with either food or wine. - 

Cowper: Homer; Odyssey ir. 


* un-r£-ftind'-fng, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. refunding.] Not refunding, restoring, 
or returning. 


** On that enormous, un refunding tomb 
How lust thia verse, this monumental sigh ! 

Young : Night Thought*, Til. 83. 


tin -re -gen- er-ate, tin-re-gen' -er-at- 

ed, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. regenerate , 
regenerated.] Not regenerate ; not regener- 
ated ; not renewed in heart ; in a state of 
nature ; not brought to a oew life. 

"In or by their natural unrepenerafa state.' — 
Watsrland: Work* lx. 483. 

* tin-re -fcen-er-a-tlon, s. [Pref. un - (1), 
and Eng. regeneration.] The quality or state 
of beiog unregenerate. 

" A etate of carnality, of unregeneration, that is, of 
iln and death."— Bp. Hall : Of Jlcpentance, ch. vlll., { 4. 

tin-reg'-is-tered, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. registered.] Not registered ; not re- 
corded. 

•• Unregistered in to! gar feme." 

bhaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, III, 1L 

tin-rS-gret’-ted, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. regretted.] Not regretted ; not lamented, 
grieved, or bewailed over. 

*• And unregretted are soon snatched away." 

Cowper : Retirement, 167. 

un-re hcarsod’, a. [Pref. un* (1), and Eog. 
rehearsed.] Not rehearsed ; not prepared 
beforehand. 

•• An episode occurred, which, though dramatic, wna 
unpremeditated and unrehearsed. Julian Haw- 
thorne: A Tragic Mystery, ch. xviii. 

* tin-rein', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), aud Eog. rein, 
v.] To give the rein to ; to loosen the reina of. 

tin-reined', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. reined.] 

1. Lit. : Not reined ; uot restrained by the 
bridle. 

•• This flying ateed unreined." Milton : P. L., vii. Ik 

2. Fig. : Not held In proper restraint or 
subjection. 

••This wild unreined mnltitade." 

Daniel : Civil Wart, tL 

* tin-re -joijed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rejoiced.] Not rejoiced ; not made joyful or 
glad. 

"Not unrejoicod I im the* climb the sky. - 

Wordtworth: Ode for General Thanksgiving. 

tin-rti-joSj'-ing, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
rejoicing.] Not rejoicing ; not joyful or glad ; 
sad, gloomy, dull. 

•• Here Winter holds bis un rejoicing court.” 

Thomson : Winter. 896. 

tin-re-lat’-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
related.] 

1. Not related ; not connected by blood or 
affinity. 

“ Let others unrelated to him write his character." 
—Puller: Worthies ; London. 

2. Having no connection or relation ; uncon- 
nected. 

•' A certain matter of fact, not wholly unrelated to 
the question .’— Burke : American Taxation. 


* tin-rS-fus'-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
refuse, and -able.] Not capable of being re- 
fused ; reasonable, just. 

“ The moat unrefutable demand.” — Carlyle. 


tin-rS-fu$'-lng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
refusing.] Not refusing; not denylag or re- 
jecting. 


Thera 

They 


. unrefuting, to the harneaad yoke 
lend their shoulder.” 

Thomson : Spring, 88. 


* tin-re- gain'- ii-ble, a. [Pref. un- p)> an( i 
Eng. regainable.] Incapable of being re- 
gained or woo back. 

"Wild struggles and clntehlogs towards the un- 
attainable, the unregainable."— Carlyle: Reminis- 
cences. L 281. 


* un-r<2-gard'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eog. regardable.] Not worthy or deserv- 
ing of regard or notice. 

"Un proving Illustration a and unregardable testi- 
monies. - — Bp. Hall : Reman*. Defence, | IS. 


* tin-rti-gard'-ant, a. [Pref. un- (1), aud 
Eog. regardant.] Taking no notice; unno- 
ticing. 

" An unregardant eye. 

Southey: Don Roderick, xiv. 


tin-rS-gard'-^d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
regarded.] Not regarded ; uot needed ; un- 
noticed, unheeded, neglected, slighted. 


’* Quileless I wander, unregarded mourn. 

While these exalt their sceptres o'er my nm." 

Pope : Thebai* of Statius, 105. 


iui-r5-&en'-er-a-$& «- [Pref. un- (l)» a °d 
Eog, regenerates).] The quality or state of 
being unregenerate ; want or absence of re- 


geo eracy. 

" We are still In the condition of unregeneracy and 
death, and though we thus seek we ahaU not enter." — 
GlanviU : Sermons, Now L 


* tin-rSl'-a-tlve, a. [Pref. un- (1), aod Eog. 
relative.] ' Not relative ; having no relation ; 
irrelative. 

■ "The events we are witnesses of, In the course of the 
longest life, ay pear to us very often original, ud pre- 
pared, single, and unrvlatiee, if I may use inch an ex- 
pression."— Boling broke : Study of History, let. 1L 

* tin-rSl'-a-tlve-lfr adv. [Eng. unrelative ; 
-ly.] Not relatively ; without relation to 
others ; irrelatively. 

"They asw the measures they took etugly and tin- 
relatively or rslatively alone to soma immediate ob- 
ject."— Botingbroke : Study of History, let 1L 


tin-re ltixed', a. [Pref. un- (1)* a nd E Q 8* 
relaxed.] Not relaxed, slackened, or loosened. 
“ Un relaxed, like this, resist 
Both wind and rain, aud anow and mlst." 

Congreve : Impossible Thing . 


tin-rti-ltix'-fcig, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
relaxing.] Not relaxing ; not giving way or 
slackening. 

M The malady that griped 
Her prostrate frame, with un relaxing power. “ 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. Ti. 


tin-re-l«£nt'-fng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
relenting.] Not relenting; not being or be- 
coming mild, gentle, merciful, or the like ; 
relentless, pitlleaa, severe, inexorable, hard- 
hearted. 

"The feet of unrelenting Jove." 

Pope : Hamer ; Iliad xviL 286. 


tin-rti-lent'-ing-l^^ adv. [Eng. unrelenting; 
■ly.] In an unrelenting, pitiless, or^releut- 
less manner. 


* un-rS-l£nt -ing-ness, s. [Eng. unrelent- 
ing ; -ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
relenting ; implacability. 

" finch In Its unrelentingness was the persecution 
that overmastered me.'"— De Quincey: A utob. Sketches, 
L 863. 


un-rg-li-a-bil I-ty, »• [Eng. unreliable; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being unreli- 
able ; unreliableoeas. 

un-re-li'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), aod Eng. 
reliable.] 'Not reliable ; that cannot be relied 
or depended ou. [See extract under Reli- 
able, 1.] 

tin-re-li'-a-ble-ncss, s. [Eng. unreliable; 
-Tims.] Tile quality or state of being unre- 
liable. 


* un-re-iiev'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. relievable.] Not velievable ; incapable 
of being relieved, succoured, or alleviated. 

"As no degree of distress is unreliable by hla 
power, so no extremity of It is inconsistent with his 
compassion."— Boyle: Works, 1. 258. 

tin-re-lieved', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
relieved.] 

1. Not relieved ; not Buccoured, alleviated, 
aided, or assisted. 

•• The especial object of discretionary bounty goes 
unrelieved."— Bp. Horsley: Sermons , toL 111., aer. 86. 

2. Not relieved from attack or blockade : 
as, a garrison unrelieved. 

3. Not freed from tedlousneea, monotony, 
or tiresomeness. 

" Unrelieved by that minute and phllosophlo analysle 
of bourgeois character ." — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 80. 
1887. 

* tin-rS-lig'-iotis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. religious.] Not religious, not godly, not 
pious, not holy ; irreligious. 

"8nch person es as serve the mlndeaof unretlgious 
bishops."— Udal: Luke xxiL 

* un-re-lln'-quish-a-bly, adv. [Pref. un- 
(1); Eng. relinquish, 'and auff. -ably.] So aa 
not to be relinquished, forsaken, or resigned. 

"To clog a rational creature to his endless sorrow 
unrelhupiuhably''— Milton : Divorce, bk. iL, cfct ix. 

tin-r^-lin'-quished, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. relinquished.] Not relinquished, for- 
saken, or abandoned. 

** At heart sin unrelinquish'd lies.” 

Cowper: Conversation, 673. 

* tin-rel'-ish-Ing, a. [Pref. iiTi- (1), and Eog. 
relishing.] Not retaining or not having a 
pleasing taste or savour. (Lit. &fig.) 

"All things that are nnwsle and unrelishing at the 
best ," — GlanviU : Sermon 6. 


tin-re-ltic'-tant, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. reluctant.] Not reluctant ; not un- 
willing. 

" Resign’d and unreZuefonf, see 
My every wish subside." 




” tin-re-ltic'-tant-l^, adv. [Eng. unrt- 
luctant ; -ly.] In an unreluctant manner ; 
without reluctance or hesitation. 

“Submitted to as a burden unreluctanttyf— Search .* 
Light of Nature, voL 11., pt. it, ch. xxliL 


tin-rS-mark'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. remarkable.] 

1. Not remarkable ; not worthy of or call- 
ing for particular remark or notice. 

"Nor is this unremarkable.”— Sandy* : Ovid ; Meta- 
morphoses xl. (Notes.) 

* 2. Not capable of being observed. 

"This fleeting aDd unremarkable superficies."— 
Digby : On Bodies. 

* tin-re- me -d!-a-ble f a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. remediable.]' Not remediable; not cap- 
able of beiog remedied ; incurable, irreme- 
diable. 

44 The miseries ol au unremediable disappointment.' 
—Bp. Hall : ContAntation, } 20. 

tin-rSm'-S-dlod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. remedied.] Not remedied, not cured. 

"The unremedied loneliness of this remedy."— 
MUton : fioct k Disc, of Divorce. (To the Parliament.) 

* un-re-mSm'-ber a ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. rememberoble.] Not to be remem- 
bered ; not memorable. 

“ The whole Past, uureniembered and «n remember 
able."— Carlyle : Cromwell, i. 6. 

tin-r ti-mc m -bered, o. [Pref. un- fl), aod 

Eog. remembered.] Not remembered ; not 
retained in the memory ; forgotten. 

" Unremember'd by the world bealde." 

Byron : Lines Written In tke Churchyard of Barrow. 

* tin-re-mSm’-ber-lng, a. [Pref. un- <1), 
and Eng. remembering.] Not remembering ; 
forgetting, forge tfub 

" Unrememb’ring of its former pelD, 

The soul may coffer mortal flesh again." 

Dry den : Virgil ; ^neid rL L01#, 


boil, b 6 $ ; ptitifc, ; cat, jell, chorns, jhln, benQh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph - t 
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unremembrance — un resented 


'* 


fin-re-mem'-bran^e, s. [Pref. u»- (1), 
and Eng. remembrance. ) Want or ftbcenca of 
remembrance ; forgetfulness. 

** Amoaitf, an unremembntnce, or general pardon." 
- Wans : Lotrick, pt. il, ch. iv. 


fin-re-mit'-ted, a. [Pret i in- (1), and Eng. 
remitted. | 

1. Not remitted; Dot forgiven : as, a fine 
i mremiUed. 

2. Not relaxed. 

“The subject of unremttted anxint j ." — Cook : First 
Vcyagt, bk. iL, ch. X. 


fin-re-mit'-tmg, a. [Pref. un~ (l), and Eng. 
remitting.] Not remitting; not relaxing for 
a time ; Incessant, continued. 

Nor bodies crush'd by unremitting toiL" 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. lx. 

fin-re-mit’-t intg-1^, adv. [Eng. unremitt ing; 
- ly .] in an unremitting manner; without 
relaxing for a time ; incessantly. 

" Urged unremittingly the stubborn work.* 

W ordsworth : Excursion, bk. vt 

•un-rS-morse'-ffrl, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. remorseful. } Unspariog, remorseless, 
pitiless. 

“ Unremorvefid fate." 

K locals : Sir T. Owerbury't Vision. (ISIS.) 


* fin-re-morse'-less, a. [Pref. i m- (2), 3., 
and Eng. remorseless.] Remorseless, pitiless, 
unsparing. 

“ HI* mellifluous breath 
Could not at *11 charm unremortelest death.* 

Cowley : Elegy on Mr. Richard Clarks. 

un-r&mov'-ar ble, * fin-re-move'-a-ble, 

a. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. removable .] Not 
removable ; Incapable of being removed ; 
fixed, irremovable. 

" Unremovable by *kill 
Or force of man.” Cowper ; Ice I Hand*. 


* fin-rS-mov'-a-ble-nSss, a. [Eng. unre- 
movable ; - ness .] The quality or state of being 
unremovable ; irremuvableneaa. 

“The . . . unrrmoveablm«ss_ of that load.*— Bp. 
Ball : Contempt . ; Rerurrsctisn. 


* un-rfi-mo v'-a-bljf, adv. [Eng. unremov- 
able); 4y.\ In an unremovable manner ; so 
as not to be capable of being removed ; irre- 
movably. 

** HL« discontent* are unremoveably 
Coupled to nature.* Shakesp. : Timon, v. 2. 

fin-re-moved', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
removed. ] 

1. Not removed ; not taken away. 

“The board stood unremov'd.* 

Cowper : Bomer ; Iliad xxiv. 

*2. Not removable ; firm, unshaken. 

" With unremoved oomtancy." 

Drayton : Elegy on the Lady J. 8. 

mi-rS-mn'-ner-a tive, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. remunerative.] Not rennmerative ; 
not profitable. 

“The Botany branch continues to be Inactive and 
also unrtmunerative."— Timet, Jan. 18, 1888. 


* fin-re-niiv'-ig-a^ble, a. [Prefs. un- (1), 
re-, and Eng. navigable.] That cannot be 
sailed back or re passed in ships. 

M The unrenavigable Stygian aotmcL" 

Sandy* : rirgU ; .Enel*, vi. 

un-rS-newed' (ew as u), a. [Pref. un - (1), 
and Eng. renewtd .] 

1. Not renewed, not renovated ; not made 
new again. 

2. Not regenerate ; nnregenerate. 

3. Not renewed ; not made anew. 

“ The corruption of * man’* heart, unrenewed by 
grace ." — South : Sermons. voL lx., *er. % 

* fin-rCntf, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. rent, a.) 
Not rent ; not tom asunder. 

"The hill* that shoke, although unrent .* 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, xxxliL 

fin-re paid', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
repaid.] Not repaid, not compensated, nut 
recompensed, not requited. 

“ My wrong* too unrvpaUL* 

Byron: Corsair, 111. A 

* fin-rfi-pair'-a-ble, a- [Pret un- (IX and 
Eng. repairable.] Not repairable ; incapable 
of being repaired ; irreparable. 

" The unrepairable breach** abroad.”— Daniel : 
Bist. Eng,, p. 4*. 

tin r& paired', * nn-re-payred, a.. [Pref. 
un- OX Eng. repaired .] Not repaired, 
amended, recompensed, or requited. 

*’ Though a divine 

Lom, remain* yet aa unre p a ir ed aa ailne." 

Ben Jonsors; Execration upon Vulcan. 


* fin-re-peal-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l) f and 
Eng. repeatable.) Not repealable ; not capable 
of being repealed. 

** Ancient and unrepeatable statute."— Milton : At. 
form, in England, bk. IL 

fin-ro pealed , a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
repealed. ] Not repealed; not revoked; not 
abrogated ; remaining in force. # 

* And jndgmeat* un repealed 

Wordsworth : Ode, Jan. 12, 181«. 

un-ro-peat' e d, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
repealetl.] Not repeated ; uot retold. 

"The farther mantlim . . . might have slept with 
him unrepeated.’'— Milton : Answer to Eikon Basilike. 
(Pref. | 

* un-re-pSnt'-am^e, «. [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eng. repentance.] Tbs quality or state of 
being unrepentant or impenitent ; absence of 
repeutance; impenitence. 

“ The outward unrepentance of hit death ."— Cowley : 
Government of Oliver Cromwell. 

un-re-p£nt'-ant, * un-re-pent-aunt, a. 

[Pref. un-(l)/aud Eng. rejientant.] Nut re- 
pentant; not repenting; not penitent; im- 
penitent. 

" So unrepentant, dark, and paaaionlesa.* 

Byron : Lara, il. 19. 

un-re-pen t'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
repented.] Not repented of. 

** To every unrepented act of evil." 

Rowe: Royal Convert, v. 

fin-rS-p&xt'-Ing, a . [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
repenting.] 

1. Unrepentant, Impenitent, 

• 2. Unrepented of. 

* In unrepenting tin the died.* 

Drydsn ; Theodore t Bonoria, 1M. 

fin-rS-pSnf-ing-1^, adv. [Eng. unrepent- 
ing; ay.] In an unrepenting manner; not 
lika one penitent 

* un-rS-pined', a. [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 
repined.] Not murmured or complained at 
(Followed by of.) 

"To oontinne those [taxati our] be found unrepined 
at.*— Bp. Bali: Contempt. ; R them la hi Redressing. 

un-rS-pin'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
repining .] Not repining ; not peevishly mur- 
muring or complaining. 

" Yet ailent at ill the patted, and unrepining.* 
Rowe : Jane Shore, v. 

* fin-ro-pm'-ing-l^j adv. [Eng. unrepin- 
ing; -ly.] In an unrepining manner ; without 
peevish murmurs or complaints ; without re- 
pining. 

"Hi* Tradiaputabl* will moat be done, and unr«- 
piningly“— Reliquia WotUmiome, p. 822. 

un-re-plen'-isbed, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. replenished.] Not replenished ; not filled ; 
not fully anpplied- 

" Some air retreated thither, kept the mercury oat 
of the u nreplenithed space."— Boyle. 

* \ln-r e-pll -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
reply, and suti'. -nb(e.] Unanawerable. 

" By most unrsplUible demon titration* from the law 
af Natare and Nation* Oauden : Tears of the 
Church, p. S29L 

* un-re-plied', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
replied.] Not replied (to) ; not answered. 

"Hi* letter ha* remained unrsplivd to — Lever; 
Dodd Family A broad, ch. IL 

un-rep-re-sfint -ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. represented.] 

1. Not represented by a delegate or agent 
acting on one‘a behalf. 

"The pTitoner wa* then unrepresented by a loll- 
cl tor." — 2>at7y Telegraph, Jan. 17. 18*8. 

2. Not yet pnt on the atage. 

" A tingle performance of hitherto unrepresented 
works ." — Daily Telegraph, Feh. 13, 1S8& 

3. Not represented by an Individoal or 
specimen. 

** What forma are at present unrepresented.*— Field, 
Dec. S4, 1887. 

un-rS-pr^ssed', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
repressed.] Not repressed or kept back. 
{Tennyson : Arabian Nights, 7i.) 

•fin-rS-prlev-a-ble, a. [Pretun-(l); 
Eng. reprieve, ami eu(T. -able. ] Not repriev- 
able-; not capable of being reprieved. 

"An u nreprisvable condemned Wood.” 

Shakesp. : Ring John, v. 7. 

# fin-r$-prieved', ‘un-re - preeved, a. 

[Pret un- (IX and Eng. reprieved.] Not re- 
prieved ; not respited. 

“Unreaplted, anpiUed, unreprieved.'* 

Milton : F.L-, it 188. 


* fin-re-proa gh'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. reproachable . J Not reproachabla ; 
not liabla to be reproached ; irreproachable. 

"To continue *tJ 11 equally unreproachaUe."— Becker: 
Sermons, voL 111.. *er. 9. 

fin - rS - proa^hed’, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. reproached.] Not reproached ; without 
\ reproach. 

“ Sir Joba Hotham, unreproached, ancuned by *ny 
imprecation of mine, pay* hi* head ." — King Charles. 

fin-rS-prov'-a^ble, fin-re-prove'-a-ble, 

a. [Pi^f. un*’(l), and Eng. re]>rovablc.] Not 
reprovabla; not calling for or deserving re- 
proof ; not liable to reproof or censure. 

“To preaeot you holy, rnibiameable, and unreprove, 
able in his tight.”— Cofowian/ L 22. 

fin-re-proved', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

reproved.] 

1. Not reproved ; not censured. 

* 2. Not liable or open to reproof or cen- 
sure; nnraprovable. 

** la beauty of holinea* with ordered pomp. 
Decent and unreproved." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vi 

* 3. Not disproved. 

“ Tha unreproved witness* of thoae men’s actions."— 
Backluyt : Voyages. iiL Mi. 

* fin-rS-pr6v'-ing, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. reproving.] Nut given to chiding or 
reproof. 

" Here dwells kind Ease and unreproving Joy." 

Thomson .- Castle of Indolence, L 24. 

* un-rfi-pfig'-nimt, a. [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eng. repugnant.] Not repngnant ; nut con- 
tredictory or opposed. 

” Make law* unrepugnant unto them .*— Booker. 

* un-r£-puls'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0) ; Eng. 
repulse), and suff. -able.] Not to be repulsed ; 
persistent. 

"He, unrepulsable. wa* peraistent in both."— Jtot 
Austen : Mansfield Park. ch. xxxiiL 

* un-re-puls'-ing, a. (Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. repulsing.] Not repelling ; yielding 
passively. 

“I klwed her unrepulsing hand.*— Richardson : 
Clarissa, Iv. 2M. 

* fin-rSp'-u-ta-blc, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. reputable.] Not reputable ; disreput- 
able. 

" We are convinced that piety is no unrefutable 
qualification." — Rogers. 

im-rS-qnijst', v.t. [Pret un-(2\ and Eng. 
request , v.] To withdraw a request for. 

"I thought it good to unrequeet that again."— 
Boo per to Cecil, 1552. 

im-rS-quSst'-Sd, a. [Pref. un-(l), and Eng. 
requested.] Not requested ; nut asked ; un- 
asked. 

“ He , . . offer* the curt unrequited."— Bp. BaU. 
Cent. ; Widow' t Son Raised. 

* un-rS-quired', a. [Prat un- (1), and Eng. 
required.] 

1. Not reqnired ; not eonght. 

" Clearest promise ... is given, not only ui*r*- 
quired but b«lug refused by that profane king." — 
Leighton : Comment, on 1 Peter IL 

2. Not requisite or necessary. 

nnrequtsite (astin-rSk -wiz-it), a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. requisite.] Not requisite or 
necessary ; unnecessary. 

"Much which it hath taught beooxne unrsquisiu.*— 
Booker: Eccles. Politic, bk. iiL, { IL 

fin-rS-quit -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. requitdble.] Not requi table ; not capable 
of l>elng requited. 

“ So unrequitable is Ood’* loveJ" — Beylv : Works, 

L 274. 

fin-r6-qnit’-Sd, a. [Tret un- (1), and Eng. 
requited. ] Not requited ; not recompensed; 
not repaid. 

" Lfke early unrequited Love." 

Byron : Bride of A bydos, IL 2*. 

* fin-rfi-»car 5 h -a-ble, # nn-rc-«erch-a 
ble, a. [Pref. U7t- (1) ; Eng. research, and 
auff. -able.] Incapable of being searched into, 
examined, ot investigated. 

" Hy« hygh* goodnes and unrssercheabls wised ome.’ 
Sir T. More : Workes, p. 59 L 

fin-r e-^Snt-ed, a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
resentaL] Not. resanted; not met with feel 
ings or acta of Indignation, anger, or the like. 

“Trespass, merely aa treapa**, wa* oomimmly enf 
feml t*i pas* unreamted.'* — Macaulay: Btst. Eng . 
ch. xviiL 
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ftn-rtS-serve', *. [Pref. MU- (1), and Eng. re- 
serve, s.j Want or absence of reserve ; frank- 
ness ; freedom of communication. 

" He lived in the freedom of oocliil — 

Warton: Ufs of Bathurst, \\ 86. 


tin-re-served', o. [PreC un- (1), and Eng. 
reserved.] 

1. Not reserved ; not restricted ; not limited ; 
full, complete. 

" Pull and unreserved power to conclude the ume.* 
— Henry VIII., To Wyatt, App., f 17. 

2. Open, frank ; free In communication ; not 
retired. 

•* John’s was n life of Muterity ; hi* more 

fret and unreserved '—Gilpin . Sermons, vol. tv., *er. SO. 

3. Not having a reserve placed upon the lota. 

*• Important and unreserved wile of 459 casks of 
•berry, now lying at Loudou Docks. "—Times, Nov. 4, 
1874. (Advt) 

tin-re-serv'-od-ly, adv. [Eng. unreserved; 

ly-i * 

1. In an unreserved manner; fully, com- 
pletely; without reservation. 

2. Frankly, openly, freely. 

“ They corresponded assiduously and moot unr+ 
eervdlg.'— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

*tin-ro-§erv'-Sd-ness, s. [Eng. unreserved; 
-nes*.) The quality or state of being unreserved ; 
openness; frankness. 


• iin-re-§Ist'-an 9 e, a. [Pref. un- (l)» and 
Eng. resistance. J The quality or state of being 
unresisting. 

M How do they Tdamh creatures] bear our •tripos 
with a trembling unresist anc* Y — Bp. Bail : Solilo- 
quies. {««, 


tin-r§-§ist'-8d, a. [PreC, un- (1), and Eng. 
resided] 

l. Not resisted ; without resistance offered ; 
nnoppnsed. 

“ Mackay marched unresisted from Perth into Loch- 
aber.”— Macaulay: Bist. Eng., oh. avi. 


* 2. Resistless ; Incapable of being resisted ; 
Irresistible. 

44 yield to the force of unresisted fate. 1 * 

Pop* : Boner ; Odyuoy xllL lit 


* tin-r S-^ist -2d-l3f , adv, [Eng. unresisted ; 
- ly .] Without resistance. 

” These p*a« unreslstedly through the pores of all 
•olid bodle*."— Boyls s Works, Hi. 684. 


* tin-ro-^ist'-I-ble, cl [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. r«is£iWe.] Incapable of being resisted ; 
irresistible. 

** By custom unresistible." 

Beatsm. A Plot. .* Custom qfthe Country, i. 

tin-rti-slst'-lng, a. [Pref. uti- (1), and Eng. 
resisting.] Nnt resisting; offering no resist- 
ance ; submissive, humble. 

" Yon gaily drag your unresisting prlte " 

Thomson : Spring, 438. * 

* tin-re-aSlv'-a-ble, cl [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. resolvable.] Not resolvable ; Incapable 
of being resolved or solved ; insoluble. 

“ For coaid any thing be Imagined more monatroas, 
and by all rational principle* unresolvablel"— Souths 
%ermont t voL v., »er. 9. 

* tin-re ^olve', v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
resofve.] To change or give up a resolution. 

“ Loot hy contrary thought*, the man 
Resolv'd and unresetv'd. again." 

Ward: Eng. Reform., It. 887. 


tin-re-ftflved', cl [Pref. un- (l), and Eng 
rewired.] 

1. Not resolved ; not determined. 

2. Not to have taken a resolution; not 
determined or settled in mind. 

” Cnreviltfd, the »oo of Tydeu* stands." 

Pops: Homer ; Iliad x. 893. 

3. Not solved ; not cleared ; unsolved. 

“Mine Ignoraace, or rather unresolved doaht.*— 
HoHw'ed : Chronyctes Jen. 1176), 

* 4, Not reduced to a state of solution. 


* tin-re-f olV-ed-ness, s. [Eng. unresolved ; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being unre- 
solved or undetermined ; irresolution. 

* The apparent unresdvfdnets ... of many of the 
Eugllih electors.”— Pail Mall Gazette, Feb. 24, 168*. 

* tin-rS solv'-ing, a. [Pref. un-(l), and Eng. 
resolving.] Not resolving ; undetermined ; ir- 
resolute. 

“ Shifting the prize In unresolvbig hands.® 

Congress: Mourning Bride, 1 

* tin-re-spect', s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
respect.] Want of respect; disrespect, dis- 
esteem. 

“To eomplalne of a ge and unrespect."— Bp. BaR t 
Contempt, t Josiah’s X formation. 


* un-rS-spect'-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eug respectable.] Not respectable, disreput- 
able, dishonourable. 

“Let thoae ol the respectable men who are wlthoat 
•la caat the first stofie at the unrespectable."— C. Kings- 
ley: Alton Locke, ch. xx. 


tin-rS-spSct'^ed, a. fPref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rwpecfed.J 

1. Not respected ; not treated or regarded 
with respect. 

*• From loveleM yoatb to i snrsspectod •ge." 

Pops : Moral Essays, II. 125. 

2. Unnoticed, unregarded, unheeded. 

“ For all the day they view thing* unrsspected. w 

Bhakosp.: Sonnet & 

* tin-rS-speet-Ive, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. respective . ] 

1. Devoid of respect and consideration ; 
regardless, heedless, unthinking. 

“ I will coarerae with iron-wit ted fool*, 

And unrespcctise boys." 

Shake tp.: Richard III., It. 2. 

2. Used at random ; unheeded, common. 

44 The remainder viand* we do not throw 
Ja unrespsetiee eieve." 

Shakes p, .* TroUus l CresHda, IL 2. 


• tin-rSs'-pIt-ed, a. IPref. un- (1), and Eng. 
respited] Not respited ; nnintermitted. (See 
extract under Unbepbieved.) 


" tin-r8-spons'-*U, o. [Pref. un- (!)• aod 
Eng. rwpormi.] ’Irresponsible. 

“ carried away by foree by unretponsal man.*— 
Backet : Life of Williams, l 104, 


* tin-rS-spSns'-I-ble, cl [Pref. un - (1), a^d 
Eng. responsible.] 

1. Not responsible; Irresponsible. 

2. Not to be trusted ; untrustworthy. 

“HU unresponsible memory can mak« n* no tetls- 
faction ." — Puller : Worthies ; Essex, L *70. 

* tin-rti-spSns'-l-blo-ness, *. [Eng. unre- 
sponsible ; -n«s.] The quality or atate of being 
Irresponsible ; irresponsibility. 

" That unresponsiblsness to any other .”— Gauden : 
Bieraspietse, p. *49. 

tin-rSst', *. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. res< -3 
Absence of rest or quiet ; disquiet ; want of 
tranquillity ; uneasiness, unhappiness. 

“ Unrest and loog re»lwtaace.“ 

Longfellow : Ephnetheus. 

* tin-r^Bt'-Sd, a. [Preff tin- (2); Eng. rest; 
suff. -tti.l Thrown out of the rest. [Rest, «. 
II. 1.] 

“Perceiving hU rlvaT* *pear unreeled."— Smollett : 
Sir L. C reaves, ch. xix 

* tin-rSst'-ftil, ’ tin-rtist'-full, o. [Eng. 
unrest; -Jul(t).] Not at rest; reatlass, un- 
quiet, disturwsd. 

•*8 a eh laqnlete and t mret&uU wretchea .*— Sir T. 
je*v; Worki.-p. ML 

* tin-rest'-fnl-noss, * nn-rest-fdl-nesso, 

*. [Eng. unrestful.; -ness.] The quality or 
atate of being unrestful; restlessness, dis- 
qnietude. 

** Whlche pat the wild Vor tiger to great unreetfid- 
ne*se."—Pabyan : Chronyde, ch. lxxxlL 


tin-res tf-ing, cl [Pref. un- fl), and Eng. 
^ resting:] Not resting ; continually in motion ; 
"unceasing. 

44 Let unresting charity believe 
That then my oath with thy Intent agreed, 

Daniel : Civil Wars, i, 


* tin-rSst -Jng*n^ss» *• l En 8- unresting; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being unrest- 
ing ; restlessness ; absence of repose or quiet. 
"The unrestingness of tbU man'i life.*— De Quincey : 
Roman Meals. 


• tin-ro-Btralnt', #. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog 
re5froi?if.] Freedom from restraint. 

tin-rS-strlot-Sd. a. [Pref. un- (1), and- 
Eng. restricted.] Not restricted ; not limited’ 
or confined. 

44 Range unrestricted u the wind.” 

Word* worth : White Doe, lv. 

• tin-rSst'-y, * un-rest-Ie, a. [Eng. unrest ; 
-y.] Unquiet, restless. 

44 You write I mine unrestie «otowm tore 
From day to day." 

Chaucer : Troitue & Cressida, t. 

*tin-rS-tard'-ed, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. retorc&d.J Not retarded, not delayed; 
not hindered or Impeded. 

44 Unretarded by thoae who say that our fear* are 
groundlesa."— Knox : Letter to o Young Aobleman. 

im-rS-t€n'-tive, CL [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
retentive.] Not retentive : aa, an unrttentive- 
memory. 

tin-rS-trtict'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (I). and Bll g- 
retracteii.] Not retracted ; not withdrawn or 
revoked. 

44 Malevolence »howa In a riogle, ontward act, unre- 
tracted."— Collier : On Friendship. 

• tin-r8-turn'-a~ble p a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. returnable'.] 

1. Not returnabis; impossible to be re- 
turned or repaid. 

“The obligation* I had laid on their whole family 
. . . were unretumabl*."— Rioherdson ; Sir C. Grand t- 
son. It. *07. 

2. Incapable of being retained or delivered 
back. 

tin-r8-tumed', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
returned.] Not returned, not repaid, not re 
qulted 

"Supercllloa* tools*, unre turned *mlle*."— Tatter,. 
No, 240. 


tin-rS-turn'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
returning.] Not returning. 

“ Orlevlng. if aaght Inanimate e’er grieve*, 

Over the unretumkng hiava,” 

Byron : Childs Harold, ill. 27. 


tin-rS-vealed', *un-re-veled* a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. revealed.] Not revealed, 
not disclosed, not discovered. (See extract 
under Unproclaimed.) 


tin-re -vended', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
revenged.] Not revenged ; not avenged. 

44 While unreveng’d the great Sarpedoa Ulln.’* 

Pope : Bomer ; I Had xriii. 168. 

un-r£- ve nge'-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), andi 

Eng. revengeful .J ^Jot revengeful.; not in- 
clined to revenge. 

* tin-rSv'-£n-ued, cl .[Pref. un- (1); Eng 
revenue, and suff. -ed] Not revenued; not 
possessed of revenue. 

“ Undlocoet, unreoenu’d, mi lorded ." — Milton r Re- 
form. in England, bk. L 

* tin-r£v'-er-ence, s. [Pref. un- (1), and. 
Eng. reverence .) Want of reverence ; irre- 
verence. 


* tin-rtiv'-er-end, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. reverend'.] 

L Not reverend ; not worthy to be revered. 
2, Disrespectfnl, irreverent. 

44 Thl* toagne, that run* to roandly In thy head, 
fciioald run thy haad from thy unreverend thouldor*. 

Shake tp. : Richard //„ ILL 


tin-r^y'-cr-ent, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
reverent.] Not reverent ; irreverent, disre- 
spectful. 

44 Too u n reverent boldoe**. 




un-re-stdred', cl (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
restored.] 

1. Not restored ; not given back ; not re- 
turned. 

** Some ihlpplag u nrettored* 

Shakeep. : Antony A Cleopatra, HL 6. 

2. Not restored to a former atate or condi- 
tion. 

*■ The Bu centaur Ilea rotting unrestored. 
Neglected garment of her widowhood. 

Byron: Childs Harold, It. IL 

3. Not cured. 

44 If unrestor'd by this, deepalr your care." 

Young : Eight Thoughts. IL 637. 

tin-ro-s trained', cl [Pref. un- (!)• and Eng. 
restrained.] 

1. Not restrained, not controlled ; not under 
control or restraint. 

“To deliberate unrestrained hy hi* prose nee." — 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. iL 

• 2. Licentious, loose. 


* tin-r£v'^r-ent-ly;*Tm-rev-er-€nt-Ue i 

adv. [Eng. unreverent ; -ly.] Not reverently ; 
not with reverence ; irreverently. 

“I did unreverently to hlame the god*. 

Who wake for thee, though thoa to thywlf. 

Ben Jon. on: Catiline, 111. 2. 


tin-ro-versed\ a. [PreC. un- (1), and Eng. 
reversed.] Not reversed, not revoked, not 
annulled, not repealed. 

“A legal wiitenoo, pawed In dne form. and atilt »»• 
reversed.” —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xilL 


* tin-rti-vert'-ed, a. [Pref. un- a), and Eng 
reverted.] Not reverted. (Wordsworth.) 

tin-r5- voted', a. [Pr®^ urt-(l), and Eng 
revoked. 1 Not revoked, not recalled ; not 
annul lei 

“ Hear my decree, which unrevoEd »baH itand.* 
Milton : P. L— T. *62. 

"tin-rti-ward-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and! 


boll, b6j^; po^t, Jtffrl; cat, 9 «U, chorus, yhln, benqh, go, |;em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enopbon, eyist. -4hg~ 
-elan, -Han = -tion, naion = ah tin ; -(Ion, -fiou = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. — b§l, d^l. 
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unrewarded— unruled 


Eng. rewarding.) Not affording or bringing & 
reward; unprofitable. 

** He find* It an unrewarding interest"— Bp. Taylor : 
Sermon *. rol i„ aer. 19. 

tin-r 8-war d’-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
rewarded.; Not rewarded ; not compensated ; 
without a reward. 

“Wit (hull not go unrewarded while I era king of 
the country."— Shakesp. i Tempest, lv. L 

* tin-ride'-a~ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
ridtaUc.) Not abie or fit to be ridden over 
or on ; not fit for riding over or on. 

"The coantry, it was said, being unrideabl* all 
day.’’— Field. Dec. 19. 188i. 

* tin-ride -a-bl$f, adv. [Eng. unridcab(le) ; 
-ly.) So as 'not to be rideable. 

“ Brought blm for half hU value as unrideably 
vicious."— <?. Kingsley: Yeast, ch. L 

tin-rld'-dle, v.t. [Pref. im- (2), and Eng. 
riddle.) To read the riddle of ; to penetrate 
the enigma of; to solve, to Interpret, to ex- 
plain. 

“ Parable* which it *u not difficult taunriddle ." — 
Macaulay ; Bist. png., ch. avL 

* tin-rld'-dler, s. [Eng. vnpiddl(c)r -er.) 
One who unriddles ; one who 8olves or ex- 
plain8 a riddle or mystery. 

“ Y* safe unriddlers of the lUr*.' 

Lovelace : Lucasta ; To Mr. X. R. 

* tin-rl-dio-U-lotis, a. [Pref. im- (1), and 
Eng. ridiculous.) Not ridiculous ; not ex- 
citing ridicule. 

“If an indifferent and unridiculous object could 
draw tbi« auitereness into a smile. '—Browne .* Vulgar 
Errours, bk. viL, ch. xvL 

tin-i?* Hed (1© as $1), a. [Pref. im- (l), and 
Eng .ijled . ] Not rifled, not robbed, not 
plundered. 

“ They cannot longer dwell apon the estate, bnt that 
reraalua unrifiedJ'—Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL 1., aer. 
19. 

tin-rig\ v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. rig, v.) 

1. NavL : To remove the rigging from ; to 
strip of rigging or tackle. 

“We Instantly unrigged and dismasted the «hi pa* 
— BurJte ; On (As Policy qf the Allies. (1793.) 

*2. To deprive of clothing; to atrip, to 
plunder. 

" Lest he should be stolen, or unrigfd as Mars waa." 
—Dryden : Juvenal, xiv. (Note S4.) 

tin-rigged', a. [Pref. ««-(!), Eng. rigged-) 
Deprived or the rigging ; without rigging. 

••Still unrigged hla shatter’d vessels 11a' 

Pitt : Virgil ; Afneid lv. 

* tin-rigbt' (gh silent), v.t. [Pret un- (2), and 
Eng. right.) To make wrong. 

“ I abald all hla lore unright .* Gower : C. A., iL 


* tin-right' (gh eilentX o. & a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. right.) 

A. As adj . : Not right, just, or fair ; wrong, 
unjust. 

" All though it were unright. 

There la uo peine for him dight." 

Gower.* C. A., IL 

B. As subst. : Th8t which is unright ; 
wrong, fault. 

"No fawlt or unright coade the! fynde In him.’’ — 
Joys: Exposition of Daniel all. 

unrighteous (as un-rlt'-yus), a. [Pref. 
tm- (1), and Eng. righteous.) Not righteous ; 
not just; not upright and honest; evil, 
wicked. (Applied to persons or things.) 

“ Angry Neptune heard the unrighteous prayer." 

Pope: homer; Odyuey lx. 830. 

unrighteously (as un-rit'-ytis-l^), adv. 
[Eng. unrighteous ; -ly.) In an unrighteous 
manner ; unjustly, wickedly, einfnlly. 

" Proaecate most unrighteously ... to the Chris* 
tit a faith and natural piety. —Seeker; Sermons, 
voL in., aer. 18, 

unrighteousness (as tin-rlt'-ytis-n8sa), 
* un-ryght-eous-nes, * un-rlght-wle- 
nesse, 3. [Eng. unrighteous; -ness.) The 
quaiity or state of being unrighteous ; went 
of rectitude or righteousness ; a violation of 
the divine law or of justice and equity ; wrong, 
Injustice. 

“All unrighteousness la ■in.*’— 1 John T. 17. 


tin-rlght'-ful (gh silent), * nn-ryght-fuL, 
* nn-right-full, a. [Pref. im- (1), and Eng. 
rightful.) Not rightful ; not just ; illegitimate. 


“ To plant unrightful king*' 

Shakesp. : Richard II., ▼. L 


•tin-rightf-fil-lti (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
unrightful; 4y. ) Not rightfully ; wrongfully, 
unjustly. 

“ Ennoyen* lolke treden (and that unrightfully) on 
the ueck.sa of holy men."— Chaucer: Roscius, bk. L 


* tin - ringed', a [Pref tin,- (1), and Eng. 
ringed.) Nnt having a ring, as in the nose. 


’• Be forced to impeach a broken hedge. 

And pigs unringed at via. franc, pledge' 

Butler: Hudibras, IL IL 110. 


* tin-rl'-it-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. riot. 
and suff. -ed.) Free from rioting ; not disgraced 
by riot. 

“A chaste unrioted house.’ 

May : Lucan ; Phars alia, lx. 

tin-rip', r.t. [Pref. un- (2), 3., end Eng. rip.] 
To rip ; to cut open. 

“ Unripd'tt the bowels of tby sovereign’s son." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., L 4. 


tin-ripe', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. ripe.] 

1. Not ripe ; not mature ; not come to a 
etate of perfection or maturity. 

2. Not fully prepared cr matured : as, an 
unripe scheme. 

* £ Not aessonahle ; not yet proper or suit- 
able. 

“ Resolved his unripe vengeance to defer." 

Dryden t Sigismonda A Guiecardo, 354. 

* 4. Too early ; premature. 

* Dorllaoa, whose unripe death doth yet, so many 
years since, draw tears from virtuous eyes.’— Sidney. 

tin-rip '-ened, o. [Pref. un- (3), and Eng. 
ripened.) Not ripened ; not ripa ; not 
matured. 


“ Thou knowsst the errors of unripened age." 

Pope : homer ; Iliad xxilL 87L 

tin-rlpe'-nSfws, &. [Eng. unripe; -ness.) The 
quality or etate of being nnripe ; absence 
of ripeness; immaturity, unreasonableness, 
(Baton: Essays; Of Delays.) 


* tin-rip'-pled (le sa el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. ripjltd) Not rippled; free from 
ripples ; emooth. 

“ Bat it was unrippled as glass mey be." 

Byron : Biege qf Corinth, xlx. 

* tin-ii -val-a-ble, a- [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
rival, and* eiiff. -able.) Incapable of being 
rivalled; inimitable. 

“The present unique, unrivalled, and unrivalable 
production. — Southey : Doctor, ch. L, A. L 


tin-ri'- vailed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rivalled .] 

1. Not rivalled ; having no rival or com- 
petitor. 

2. Having no equal ; unequalled, peerless. 

“Hla own claims were u nrivalled."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. a tv. 

tin-rfv'-^n, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. riven.) 
Not riven ; not split ; not rent asunder. 

" Tba last sole stubborn fragment left unriven 

Moore : Veiled Prophet qf Khorassan. 

•tin-rlv'-et, v.t. [Pref. tm- (2), and Eng. 
rivet, v.] To take the rivets away from ; to 
loosen the riveta of ; to unfasten. 

“ Their cuirate* are unriveted with blows" 

Drayton: Battle qf AgincourL 

tin-roast'-tid, * un-rost-ed, o. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. roasted.) Not roasted. 

“Which they disdained to eate unrotted.'— Back- 
luyt : Voyages, liL 61 L 


* un-rtibbed', a* [Pref. un- (1% and Eng. 
robbed.] Not robbed or plundered. 

"That you escape unrobbed of the slaves."— hack- 
luyt : Voyages, U. 23S. 


tin-robe', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
robe, v.j 

A. Trans. : To disrobe ; to take off a robe 
or robes from ; to undress. 

B. Intrans. ; To tmdreee ; to take off one’s 
robes. (Lit. dbfig.) 

“ On their exit, souls are hid wfiroAe." 

Young : Might Thoughts, lv. 43. 

tin-robed', a. [Pref. tm-(l), and Eng. robed.) 

1. Deprived of robes previously wort. 

2. Not robed ; having no robe or robes on. 

“He gave hla assent lu form to several laws un- 
robed."— Macaulay : hist. Eng., ch. ar. 


* tin rolled’, a. [Pref. un- (1)> and Eng. 
roiled .) Not roiled ; not turbid ; clear. 


tin-roU', *tin-r61', r.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. roll, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To onfold, as a roll, or something rolled 
op. 

“The first letter which William unrolled seemed to 
contain only iorid compliment*."— Macaul ay : hut. 
Eng., cb. ar. 

2. To display, to lay open. 

“ A flag unrolls the stripes and stars." 

Longfellow : Building qf the Ship. 


*3. To strike offs roll, list, or register. 

“ Let me be unrolled and my name put in the book 
of virtue.'— Shakesp.: Winters Tale, lv. a 

B. Intrans. : To unfold, to uncoil 

“ As an adder when she doth unroG.' 

Shakesp. ; Titus Andronici **, U. 1 

tin-ro’-man-ized, o. [Pref. tm- (l), and 

Eng romanized.) 

1. Not Romanized ; not subjected to Roman 
arms or customs. 

2. Not subjected to the principles or usages 
of the Roman Church. 

tin-ro-mtin -tlc, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
romantic.) Not romantic ; Lot characterized 
by romance. 

“It Is • base unromantick spirit not to wait on 
yon.’’— Swift. 

tin-roof', r.t. [Pref. urt- (2), and Eng. roof.) 
To deprive of Its roof; to strip the roof off. 

“ Tht rabble should have first unroof d the city." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut, L L 

* tin-roost'-tid, a, [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
roojfoi.] Driven from the roost or place of 
rest. 

*’ Thou dotard I thou art womao. tir’d, unroosted." 

Shakesp. : Winter's 1 ale, iL 1 

tin-root', r.f. & i. [Pref, urt- (2), and Eng. 
roof, v.] 

A. Trans. : To tear up by the roots ; to up- 
root, to extirpate, to eradicate. 

“To food the fires, unroot the standing woods.” 
Pitt : Virgil ; JBneid vL 
• B. Intrans. : To be torn up by the roots. 

" Mak« their strength totter, and tbelr topless fortune! 
Unroot and reel to mine." 

Beuum. A Flet. : Bonduca, IU. 3. 

* tin-rSt'-ten, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rotten.) Not rotten, not putrefied, not cor- 
rupted. (Lit. tz jig .) 

" Every friend unrotten at the core." 

Young ; Might Thoughts. iL Mt 

# tin-rotigh' (gb as f), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. rough.) Not rough ; emooth, unbearded 

“ Many unrough you tba.’ Shakesp. : Macbeth, v. 1 

tin-roiind'-tid, o. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng 
rounded.] Not rounded ; not aheped or formed 
to a circle or sphere. 

“ Negligently left unroundedf Donne : Elegy, xlL 

tin-rtitit'-Sd, a. [Pref. im- (1), and Eng 
routed.] Not routed, not defeated ; not put 
to flight. 

“ Stands firm and yet unrouted.* 

Beaum. A Flet. : Prophetess, lv. 1 

# tin - r6$- al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
royal] Not royal; not regal or kingly ; ud 
princely. 

“He sent them with unroyal reproaches to Must 
dorua."— Sidney t Arcadia, bk. iL 

tin-rude', a. [In sense 1 from pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. rude; In sense 2 from pref. un-, 
(2), 3.] 

1. Not rude ; polished. 

“ A man unrude Derrick : Besperidet, p. IM. 

2. Excessively rude. 

’■ See how the unrude rascal backbite* him."— Ben 
Jonson : Every Man out of his humour, ir. L 

* tin-rtiT-fle, t?.f. fPref. un- (2), and Eog. 
ruffle.) To cease from being ruffled ; to sub- 
side to smoothness. 

" The waves unrvjfle, and the sea subeldea” 

Dry den : Virgil ; Mineid L 113. 

tin-rtir-fled (le as $1), a, [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. ruffled.) 

1. Not ruffled.; smooth, not agitated. 

“The witers of the unruffled take * 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vL 

2. Calm, tranquil ; free from agitation. 

* And all unruffled was hla face.* 

Scott : Lay qf the Last Minstrel, iL 19. 

• tin-rti’-In-a-bie, a. [Pref. un- (3), and 
Eng. ruinabie.) Incapable of being ruined or 
destroyed. 

“ May the unruinable world be hut my portion."— 
Watts : Remnants qf Time, Eaaay SL 

* tin-rti -In-at-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), asidEag. 
ruinafed.] Not ruined ; not brought to ruin. 

“ There ia a tower of Babel unruinated."—Bp. Ball . 
Apologie against Brownists, f SO. 

* tin-ru'-lnod, a. [Pref. un- (1% and Eng. 
ruined.] Not ruined, not deetroyed* 

“It hath outstood ao many blm trine blaata,Lhos 
long, utterly uttruined.’—Bp. Ball s Balm qf Gilead, 
i io. 

• tin-rtiled', • nn-rul-yd, a. [Pret un- 
(1), and Eng. ruled.) 


fate, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, w work, who, son; mute, otib, ciire, Tjnlte, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian. *0,00 = 0; ey = a; q.u = kw. 
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L Not ruled, not governed ; not directed 
by superior power or authority. 

“ Like » ship in a ■term . . . unrulsd and undi- 
rected of any."— Spenser: State dj Inland. 

2. Unruly. 

"Theyse vnrulyd company gatheryd rnto them 
great multytude oi the common *."— tabyan : Chron- 
ycle, p. 530. 

* un-ru'-li-ly, * un-rn-ll-lye, adv. [Eng. 
unruly; -ly.] In an unruly manner; law- 
lessly. 

•■Yi . . . vnrulilye haue ruled, where ye listed to 
oom me and . "—Sir J. Cheeke : Bart of Sedition. 

* tin-ru'-li-ment, s. [Eng. unruly; -ment.] 
Uuruliness. 

“ They breaking forth with rude u nrullmentff 

Spenser : K Q., IV. lx. 23. 

tin-ru'-lI-nSss, s. [Eng. unruly ; 

The quality or state of being unruly ; inability 
to be ruled ; violation of rule ; neglect of 
legitimate authority ; turbulence. 

“Plenty had pampered them into such an unruH- 
nrtt and rebellion .'— South : Sermons, voL T., aer. 2. 

tin-ru'-l^, a. [Pret un- (1) ; Eng. rule, and 
sutf. -ty.J Not able tn be ruled ; lawless ; not 
auhinltting to restraint ; turbulent, ungovern- 
able, disorderly. 

“That capricious and unruly body."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ob. xvl. 

* un-rul-yd, a. [Unruled.] 

un-rtim'-ple, t>.f. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
rumple . ] To remove the folds from; to free 
from rumples ; to spread or lay out even. 

“ Unrumple their swoln buda and show their yellow 
bloom." Addieon: Virgil; Oeorgic It. 

* tin-sticked', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tacked.] Not sacked ; not pillaged. 

“Yonder turrets yet untacked.” 

Daniel ’ Civil Wart, vt 

* tin-stio -ra-mSnt, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. socramenf.] To deprive of sacramental 
virtue. 

“ Doth untacrammt Baptism itself."— fuller: Maty 
* Profane State, T. 1L 

tin-stio-ri-f P-cial (cl as sti), a. [Pref. un- 
(I), and Eng. sacAficial ] 

Compar. Relig. : Not including sacrifice in 
its ritual ; not having the nature or efficacy 
of a sacrifice. 

“The unsacrifldal nature of Buddhist worship," — 
Athenamm, Oct 23, 1885, p. $28. 

*tin-stid', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. tad.] 
Unsteady, fickle. 

“ 0 stormy peple, unsad, and ever untie we," 

C haucer : C. T„ 3,372. 

4 tin-stid'-d§n, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
tadden.] To remove sadness from ; to cheer. 

“Musio unsaddens the melancholy."— Whitlock: 
Manntn qfthe English, p. 483. 

tin stid' dle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
saddle.] To remove the saddle from ; to take 
the saddle off. 

** Like aa draught horses, when they be out of their 
gserea, and hackuels unsaddled.” — P. Holland : Plinie , 

bk. xviL, ch. lit 

• tin-stid'-nSss, * un-sadnesse, s. [Eng. 
untad; -ness.] Infirmity, weakness. 

“ The unsadnettc llnflnnita*] and unprefyt of it'— 
— Wy cliff* : Ebrewls vll. 

tin safe , a. [Pret t*n- (1), and Eng. safe, a.] 

1. Not safe ; not free from danger ; not 
affording or accompanied by complete safety ; 
perilous, dangerous, risky, hazardous. 

“Jt was unsafe to Insult Lewi*."— J/acoufay : Mitt. 
Eng., ch. xxiv. 

2. Not to be trusted to or depended on, 

•* False in many things, and therefore unsafe in all 
question*." — Bp. Taylor : Rule of Conscience, bk. ii., 

cb. Hi. 

3. Not free from risk of error. 

tin-safe'-iy, adv. [Eng. unsafe; -ly.] Not 
safely ; not in a safe mannar ; not without 
danger ; dangeronsiy, riskily. ( Dryden : 

Eleonora, 368.) 

* tin-safe'-t^, s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
safety.) The absence or want of safety; 
danger, risk, insecurity. 

“The unsafely and vsnity of theso, aod all external 
thing*,"— Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter lit 

* tin-safes', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sags, 

• a,] Not wise ; not sage ; foolish. 

“ With wickea hands aDd words uruo^a" 

Hudson: Judith v. 305. 

tin-said' (a as £), a. [Pref. un- (1)> and 


Eng. said.] Not said ; not spoken ; not 
uttered ; unapoken. 

“ Thus (nought unsaid) the much advl«lng-sage 
Concludes." Pope : Homer; Iliad xxlii. 423. 

•tin -sail- a -ble, * un- sails -a- We, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. satiable.] Not sati- 
able ; not navigable. 

“ The sea unsaileable tor dangerous w Index” 

May: Lucan; Pharsuliax. 

* tin-saint', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. saint.] 
To deprive of saintship or the reputation of 
it ; to deny sanctity to. 

tin- saint'- ly, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
saintly.] Not saintly ; not like a aaint. 

“ What can be more unsaintlyl *—Qauden : Tears of 
the Church, p. 209. 

* tin-stil'-ar-led, a. [Pref. un - (1). * nd Etl 8- 
salaried.] * Not receiving a fixed salary; de- 
pendent on fees. 

un-sale'-a-We, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eog. 
saleable.] * Not saleable ; not meeting a ready 
sale ; uot in demand. 

" Weanling calves are utterly unsaleable,”— Field, 
Deo. 26, 188$. 

tin-salt'-£d, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
salted.] Not salted ; not pickled ; freah, un- 
seasoned. 

“They eate good meate, but all unsalted.*— Eack- 
luyt i Voyages, ill 942. 

un-sa-lut'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), * n d Eag. 
saluted.] Not saluted ; not greeted. 

“ And the meet noble mother of ths world 
Leave unsaluted.'' Shakesp. : Coriolanus, r. S. 

* tin-salved' (Z silent), or * tin-stilved', a. 
[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. salved.] Not molli- 
fied, assuaged, relieved, aided, or helped. 

*■ They put off the verdict of holy text unsafe’*."— 
Milton : Of Prelatioai Episcopacy. 

* tin-stinc-ti-f l-ca-tion, «. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. sanctification.] The quality or state 
of being unsanctified ; the absence of sancti- 
fication. 

tin-stino'-tl-fied, * un-sanc-tl-fyed, a. 

[Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. sanctified.] 

1. Not sanctified ; unholy, profane, wicked. 

“ Pnsancti/y'd snd polluted," — Milton : On the Re- 
moval of Hirelings. 

* 2. Unconaecrated. 

“She should in ground unsancti /led have lodged." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, v, L 

tin-stinc'-tl-f y-lng, a. [Pref. un- 0), aod 
Eng. sanctifying.] Not sanctifying ; not im- 
parting sanctity. 

“The sanetlty of their profession ha* au unions. 
tifying lnfluonce on them. — Macaulay : Hist. Eng-. 
on. xxlv. 

tin-stino'-tioned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sanctioned.] Not sanctioned ; not authorized 
or ratified. ( Cowper : Task , ii. 624.) 

* tin-stin'-dalled, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sandalled.] 'Not sandalled ; not wearing san- 
dals. 

* tin-sane', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sane.] 
Not healthy ; unhealthy. 

x man begotten by an unsan* 'body.*— Translation 
eff Plutarch's Morals. 

* tin-stin'-guine (gu as gw), a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. sanguine.] Not sanguine ; not 
ardent, animated, or hopeful. {Young: Ocean , 
xxi.) 

* tin-stin'-i-tar-y. a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sanitary.] Not sanitaiy; unhealthy; 
paying no attention to sanitation. 

“Any grim «treet of th«t unsanitary period."— 
O. Eliot: Middlamarch, oh. xxllL 

* tin-stin'-I-tat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sanitated.] Not made healthy or whole- 
some ; unsanitary. 

“ Dealing with unsanitated workrooms, or, a« he 
called them, s waiting deus .‘‘—Daily Telegraph, March 
5 . 1888 . 

* tin sapped', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sapped.] Not sapped; not undermined or 
secretly attacked. 

“Untapped hy careesea."— Sterne : Sent. Joumsy; 
Act of Charity. 

* tin-sat -tid, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
sated.] Not sated ; not satisfied. 

“ Admiration, feeding at the eye. ..... 

And still unsated." Cowper : Task, i. U3. 

* un-aa-tl-a-bil'-I-ty, * un-sa'-ti-a-We- 

nSss (ti as sW), *. [Eng. unaat iable ; -ity, 


-ness.] The quality or state of being insatiable ; 
insatiability, insatiable ness. 

•• Uniatiableness. being never contented."— Btrype: 
Eccles. Mem, (an. 1648). 

tin-sa'-tl-a-Ms (tl as sW), a. [Pref. un- (1)* 

and Eng. satiable.] Not satiable ; not capable 
of being satiated ; insatiable. 

" Fulfill their unsathble luita"— Vises: Instruct, ef 
CAririlan Woman, bk. i., ch. xli. 

* tin-sa'-tl -^-bly (tl as shl), * un-sa-ty- 
a-Wy, adv. [Eng. unsatiabifs) ; -ly.] lu an 
unsalable manner. 

“That he unsatyably brent In her concupiscent."— 
Bale: English Votaries, pt 1L 

* tin-sa'-ti-ats (ti as sW), a. [Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. satiate.] Not satiate or satiated; 
insatiate, unsatisfied, 

" Unsatiats of my woe sud thy desire.” 

Wyat : The Lover forsaketh his unttnd Lon. 

* tin-stit-is-ftio'-tion, 3. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. satisfaction.] Want or absence of satis- 
faction ; dissatisfaction ; unsatisfactoriness. 

“Their tran*ltorlne*s, unsatisfaction, danger." — Bp. 
HaU : Of Contentation, f 13. 

un-Btit-is-ftic -tor-i-l^, adv. [Eng. un- 
satisfactory; -ly.] In an unsatisfactory man- 
ner. 

“ The ey stem of tolls acted very unsatisfactorily.”— 
Brit, quart. Review, lvil. (1873), p. 197. 

un - stit - is - fao - tor - I-ntiss, s. [Eng. un- 
satisfactory; -Ties*.] The quality or state ot 
being unsatisfactory ; failure to give satis- 
faction. 

“ The unsatisfaetori nets snd barrenness of ths school* 
philosophy,"— Boy la: Works, ill (Fret) 

tin-stit-Is-ftio'-tor-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. satisfactory.] Not satisfactory ; not afford- 
ing satisfaction. 

“The maritime onereUons of the year were more 
unsatisfactory still/— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlv. 

tin-stit'-is-fl-a-We, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. satisfiable.] Incapable of being satisfied. 
“Unsatisfied and umatisjUibU paj*ioua" — Paley : 
Hat. TheoL, ch. xxvL 

un-stit'-is-fled, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 

satisfied.] 

1. Not satisfied ; not gratified to the full ; 
not having enough. 

" The restless, unsatisfied longing." 

Longfellow ; Evangeline, ii. S. 

2. Dissatisfied, discontented ; not coa- 
tented. 

“ He was still unsatisfied ." — Macaulay : Hist, Eng., 
ch. xvliL 

3. Not fully informed and settled in 
opinion ; not convinced br fully pereuaded. 

" Report me and my cause aright 
To the unsatisfied." Shakesp. : Hamlet, v. ft, 

4. Not paid ; unpaid. 

cme half whiu . — 

Shakesp. : Loves Labours Lost, 1L L 

* tin -stit- Is -fled -ness, s. [Eng. «7t3afw- 
flcd; -7WJ33.] The quality or state of being 
unsatisfied or discontented. 

“To give you an account or our unsatisfiedness. 9 — 
Beyle: Works.Vi.se, 

tin-stifc'-is-fy-lng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. satisfying.] Not satisfying ; uot afford- 
ing full gratification, as of appetite, desire, 
&c. ; not giving content or satisfaction. 

" Nor is fame only unsatisfying In itself."— Addi- 
son : Spectator, No. 956. 

* un-stit'-is-fy-ing-nSss, s. [Eng. uu- 
satisfying ; -ness. ] The quality or state of being 
unsatisfying. 

“That they do so understand also the vanitv and 
the unsatisfyingness of the things of this world.’— Bp. 
Taylor : Sermons, voi. ii., #«r. 18. 

tin-sa'-vor-l-iy, adv. [Eng. unsavory; 
-ly.] In an unsavory manner. 

“So often and so unsavourily has It been repeated.” 
—Milton : Animad. on Itemonstrant's Defence. 

tin-sa'-vdr-l-ni$ss, 3. [Eng. unsavory ; 
- 71633 .] The quality or atata of being un- 
savory. 

“ A national untavourinsss in any peoplo."— Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch x. 

tin-sa'-vor-y, * tin-sa*-vour-& * un sa- 
VOUT-ie, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. savory.) 

1. Not savory ; not pleasing to the palate ; 
tasteless, Insipid. 

“ Unsavoury food." Milton : P. L., v. 40L 

2. Having an ill smell ; fetid. 

“Some may emit an unsavoury odour "—Browne: 
Vulgar Errours, bk. iv., ch. x. 


bon, bfij; poilt, cat, s eU, chorns, jbln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a;; expect, Xenophon, eylst. P^ t 

-clan, -tlan * shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -lion, -flon = zhun. -clous, -tlons, -slous = shus. -We, -«e, = h? I, 
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unsay—unseaworthiness 


3. Unpieastng, offensive, disgusting. 

" Thou hut the mett ur ua s su ry * iznil es. 1 — SRtkesp. : 
1 Bt trry I V^i.%. 

tin-say', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. gay.] 
To rer-ant, recail, or withdraw (what lias been 
said) ; to retract. 

" Yon can uy and unsay thing* at plwuore.’ 

Goldsmith : She Stoops to Conquer, r. 

tin seal'-a-ble, tin-scale -a-ble, o. [Pref. 
ttnr (1), and Eng. scalable.] ' Not scalable ; 
not possible to be scaled. 

“Divided by unseal obit mo un kuna ” — Daily Tele- 
graph, Feb. 54, 15M. 

• tin-scale', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. scale 
(1), a.] To remove acaies from ; to diveat of 
BCaiea ; to clear. 

“ Forging and unsealing bar long-abated *lgbt,"— 
Milton: Areopagitica. 

•tin -seal- f f a. IPref. un- 0), and Eng. 
scaly.] Not scaly ; free from scales. 

‘■The Jointed lobster and unseals rode.” 

Gay : Trivia, iJ. 418. 

• tin sotinned , u. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
scanned.] Not scanned -not. measured ; not 
computed. 

The harm Of lmmoniifd *wiftne*&" 

Shmkesp. : Csriolanur, tlL 1. 

• tin actint'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sainted.] Not curtailed, shortened, or abridged. 

" Unscanted of her parte." Daniel : Musophilus. 

• iin-s cap' a ble, o. [Pref. itn- (1); Eng, 
scape, .and -auff. -able.] Impossible, to be es- 
caped from ; inevitable. 

“ Unscapable, or that might not be fled."— WyditTs : 
Wisdom xvii. 18. 


fl), and Eng. scorched . ] Not scorched ; not 
touched or affected by fire. 

" Hl» band . . . remained nnsroreh'd." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ctstar, L a 

un-scotired', a. [Pref. it tv- (X), and Eng. 
scourtd.] Not scoured ; not cleaned by rub- 
bing. 

” Lik* UKseour'd armour.’ 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, 1. a 

tin-scrtit9hed‘, a. [Pref. tin* (1), aod Eng. 
scratched.] Not scratched ; not tom. 

•• Tu ure unscratch'd yoar city’* threaten’d cheek*." 

Shakesp. : King John, 11. L 

tin-s crecnod', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

screened.] 

1. Not screened ; not covered ; not sheltered 

or hidden. j 

" Exposed, unscreened, to the *un’i refulgent beams. ’ 
—Boyle. 

2. Not passed through a screen ; Dot sifted : 
as, .unscreened coal. 

tin escrow' (ew as -ti), •• nn-scrue, v.t. 
[Pref. un- (2), and Eng. screw.] 

1. Lit. .”To draw a screw or. screws from; 
to unfasten by untwisting the screws of. 

* • 2. Fig. : To loosen ; to open. 

They can the eeblnele of klofx unscrue." 

Howell : Verses. (Fret, to Let) 

tin-scrip'-tu-ral, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
scripftiroZ.] Not scriptural ; not agreeable to 
tbe Scriptures ; not warranted by the autho- 
rity of Holy Writ ; contrary to the teaching 
of Scripture. 

** Manlfeetly smscriptural, falsa, and ground le**."— 
Waterland: Works, 1L «L 


tin-scared', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. scared.] 
Not scared ; not frightened or terrified. 

" Unscared 

By dniaken howling*." Cowper: Task, lv. ML 

tin -soar red, a. [Pref. -tin- (1), and Eng. 
scarred,] Not marked with a scar or acara ; 
hence, tmwounded, unhurt 

"Flank* unscarred by *por er rod." 

Byron: Maseppa, xriL 

tin -scathed', a. [Pref. tm- p) and Eng. 
scathed.] Not scathed; .not iujured; not 
hurt; uniujnred. 

** And hopest thou hence unscathed to go f" 

Sevtt : JUarmion, vL 14. 

tin-setit-tered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
scattered.] Not scattered, dispersed, or dis- 
sipated. 

" The armi enn*cattered. n —BZyot: Goeemour, hk. L, 
ch. 1L 

* tin-S^ep'-tcred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and. Eng. 
scevtered.] Not bearing a, sceptre ; .deprived 
of his sceptre ; dethroned, unkinged. 

“The umceptrred Leer 
Heaved the loud *igh." 

Poetry tf the Antijacobin, p." 188. 

* tin-sohtil -ar, * tin^achtir er, s. [Pref. 
tin- (1), and Eng. scholar. ] Not a scholar; no 
scholar. 

“ f tell yoa j lulnlye, *choler or unscholerf—Ascham : 
ToxophUus, p. 38. 

tin-sohol'-ar-l^, a. [Pref. un-(l), aod Eng. 
scholarly.] Not scholarly ; not scholarlike. 

* tin-schti-ltis-tio, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. scholastic.] Not scholastic ; not bred to 
literature. 

"ft urm* to the untchol astir. *tat-anri*n that the 
world owed their peace and liberties. —Locke. 

tin-schooled', CL [Pref. an-(l), snd Eng. 
schooled.] Not echooied ; not taoght ; un- 
educated, illiterate. 

** Thejr were (Pan! excepted J the rest, ignorant, poor, 
simple, unschooled and anlettered men. * — Booker : 
Keefes. Politic, hk. iv„ f 14. 

* tin-891 '-en^e, s. [Pref. ten- (1)> and Eng. 
science.] The absence Of science or know- 
ledge ; ignorance. 

"It ols not onely untcimce." — Chaucer : Boecius, 
hk. «. 

tin-*9i-en-tif'-Ic, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. scientific.] Not scientific ; nol according 
to the rules or principles of acieoce. 

"Tho one refer* to the teaching of arithmetic, 
which mi laid do wn hj tha Cod© is thoroughly us* 
sclent iftcf—Xature, April 1®, 1888, p. 578. 

* tin- spij' - sored, * tin-s 9 i^^arcd, a. 

[Pref. tm- (1); Eng. scissor, and auff. -ed.] 
Not cut or clipped ; nnshom. 

** UnscitsoPd shall this hair of miae remain." 

Shakes/*. : Pericles, ill, a 

tin-sooi^hed , • nn^akorcht, a. [Pref. vn- 


tin-scrip'-tti-ral-l$r, a dv. [Eng. unscrip- 
tural; - ly .] In an unscriptural manner ; not 
• according to Scripture. 

• tin-sortie', v.t. [Unscrew.] 

tin-scrti'-pu-lotis, a. [Prefi un- (1), and 
Eng. scrupulous.] Not scrupulous ; haviog no 
scrupiea of conscience ; unprincipled. 

"An enlightened adviser and an unscrupulous 
.•lavo.’— (Macaulay: Bist. Eng., ch. lv. u 

tin-scrti'-ptj-lotis-l^, a dv. [Eng. unscru- 
pulous; -ly.] In an unscrupulous maimer; 
without scruple or principle. 

tin-scrti'-pn-lous-ngss, *. [Eng. tirweru- 
pultms; -ties*.] The quality or state of being 
unscrupulous ; want of principle. 

'* The unscrupuloutness of th* eaeniT." — Standard, 
Jan. LV 1888. 

• tin-scrti'-ta-ble, o. [Prfef., un- ‘ (1), and 
Eng.-acriUaiii.] 1 Inscrutable. 

• tin-sotilp'-tn-ral, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Errg. sculptu mi.] Not cohfornring *4o ths 
canons of sculpture <q."V.). 

** Some of hi* *calpture* are very effective, hot sen- 
sculptural.*— A thenesam, Jan. 87, 1888, p. 128. 

• tin-sctit 9 h'-e 6 ned, o. [Pref. tm- (1), and 

Eng. scutckeoned.] Not scutch eon ed ; deprived 
of or not having a scutcheon ; not having a 
coat of arms. 

tin-seal', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng /seal, v.] 

1. To remove a seal or seals from; to open 
by breaking the seals of. 

“HU letter was unsealed.*— Macaulay : Mist. Eng., 
ch. xiiL 

* 2. To open generally. 

" Tardy of aid. unseal thy heavy eye*." 

Dr p den : Cock A Fox, 547. 

• 3. To disclose ; to reveal. 

** Secret grief unseals the fruitful ■omre." 

Pope: Homer ; Odyssey xix. WO. 

tin-sealed', un-seel-ed, a. [Pref, tm- (l), 
and Eng. sealed.] 

1. Not sealed ; not stamped with a seal: 
hence, not ratified, not confirmed, not sanc- 
tioned. 

*■ Your cwth* 

Are word*, and poor condition*, hat unreard." 

Shakesp. : All's Well. lv. 5. 

2. Ilsving tbs seal or seals broken. 

• tin-seam', v.t. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. 
seam.] To take out a seam; to opeu by un- 
doing ths seams of : hence, to rip, to cat 
open. 

“ H* unseam'd him from the nxpo to the chop*." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, L 5. 

tin-sear 9 h-a-ble, *nn-serch-a-ble, 

a. fc*. [Pref. tm- (1), and Eng. searchable.] 

A. As adj. : Not searchable ; Incapable of 


being searched out; not to be traced or 
searched ont ; inscrutable, mysterious. 

" Unsearchable and dark to harniu eye." ~ 

Rowe: Ulgtscs, iv. 

* B .As subst. : That which la unsearchable 
or inscrntable. 

“We ipend too mach of our time xad pains among 
infinite* and unsearchable*.*— Walts : Logic, pt L, 
ch. vL, | L 

tin-soar9h-a-ble-ness, s. [Eng. unsearth- 
-able; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
unsearchable. 

“The unsearchableness of God’i w»y*."— Bramhall : 
Answer to Hobbs. 


tin - scar 9 I 1 '- a- bl^r, odv. [Eng. unsearch- 
able): -ly.] In an. unsearchable manner; in- 
scrutably, 

tin-sear 9 hcd‘, * nn-searcht, a. [Pref. tm- 
(1), and Eng. searched.] Not searched; not 
explored ; not closely examined. 

"Hi* house In reaion cannot pa&s unsearchL* 
Deaum. A Piet. : Lover's I’rogrsu, lv. 

* tin-sdar 9 h'-Irig, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. searching.] Not aearclilng; not Inves- 
tigating ; not examining closeiy. 

“Their now unsearching *pirit." 

Daniel: Musophilus. 

• tin-sea^'-tin, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
season.] To strike or affect unseasonably or 
disagreeebly. 


tin-seaf'-tin-ai-ble, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. seasonable.] 

’1. Not seasonable; not such as might be 
expected at the particular season ; not ac- 
cording to the season or time of year. 

‘■Uolcreo unmnsonabls wenihet drive him toit*— 
P. Holland: Plinie, hk- xviiL, ch. vL 
2. Not being at the proper season or time ; 
* ill-timed, untimely. 






3. Not suited to the time or occasion ; ill- 
timed ; out of place. 

“ There reproach e* . . . wen unseasonable."— Mac- 
aulay ; BiM. Eng., ch. xiv. 


4. Not in season ; taken, caught, or kflied 
out of season, and therefore unfit for food. 


“Th* salmon wx* unseasonable.”— Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. S. 1888. 


5. Acting or Interfering at improper or un- 
suitable times. 


"Soch Immodest nod unseasonable meddler*.’— 
Barrow." Sermons, voL UL, *er. A 


tin-sea^'- 6n-a-blo-n6ss, j. [Eng. unsea- 
sonable ; •««*.*] The quality or state of being 
■unseasonable or out of season. 


“The unssmsonablsness A moisture of the weather." 
—eBoHnshsd a Descr , England, hk. Ui. 


tin-sea^'-dn-^-bl^t'ddv. ; [Eng. unseason- 
able); -ly.] In an unseasonable manner; 
not seasonably, ; .’at J an hnproper time; not 
agreeably to time or season. 

“Serlousaeu doe* not come in unseasonably."— 
Addison :■ Spectator, No, 898. 


tin-sea^'-tined, o, [Pref. un- (1). *nd Eng 
seasoned.] 

1. Not seasoned; not made fit for use by 
keeping : as, unseasoned wood. 

2. Not Inured ; not accustomed by use or 
habit. 

3. Not qualified by use or experience; un- 
ripe, inexperienced. 

“ Ti* an unseasoned courtier." 

Shakesp. : AIXs WsU, L L 

*4. Unseasonable, untimely, ili-timed. 

“ Them unseasoned hoar*." 

Deaum. A FleL : Philaster, U- 

5. Not sprinkled or impregnated with sea- 
soning or relish : as, unseasoned meat. 

* 6. Irregular, intemperate, Inordinate. 

To *11 ch unmiuoQAble and unseasoned fashion."— 
Hayward. 


tin -seat', vd. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. seat, v.] 
To remove from or deprive of a seat : as, 

(1) To throw from one'e seat on horseback. 

“At once th* shock untsalsd him." 

Ccoc per . Task, vL SM. 

(2) To deprive of a seat In the House of 
Commons. 

“It might be nmetvury to unseat him; bat th* 
whole influence of the opposition should be employed 
to procure his reflection."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng* 
ch. vi. 

tin - sca-wori-Jhi-ngss, s. [Eng vnseo 
worthy; -n«ss.] The quality or state of being 
nnseaworthy. 


fate, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w8t, here, carnal, her, th^re; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pit, 
or, wore, won; work, wh6, son; mnte, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, lull; try, Syrian. se,ee = e; ©y — a; qn = kw. 
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fin-sea- wor'-thfo a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
seaworthy.] Not seaworthy; not sufficiently 
equipped, strong, and sound in SYsry part to 
be seat to sea. 

“The »bip having been teat to Ixi an unseaworthy 

oonditAou."—Pall Mall Gazette. Feb. », 1888. 

f On March 4, 1873. Mr. Samuel PllmsoII, 
M.P. for Derby, moved for a Royal Commis- 
sion to loquira into the state of the British 
Shipping Interest as regarded the safety of 
mariners. A report justifying his spprehen- 
sions was drawn out in September. A bill 
which he subsequently Introduced on the sub- 
ject was rejected on June 24, 1874, but his 
earoestness led to the Introduction of a tempo- 
rary measure, proposed by Sir C. Adderley, 
giviug further powers to the Board of Trade 
to stop unsea worthy ships. Similar legislation 
to prevent the sanding to sea of unBeaworthy 
vessels has been passed in the United States 
and other countries. The evil is one calling 
for stringent regulations and strict Inspection, 
both as to the condition of vessels and the 
character of the food provided for seamen. 
The greed and inhumanity of ship-owners have 
caused much suffering and lose of life in the 
directions here Indicated, and legislation Is 
still ueeded in the interests of mariners. 

* fin-scc’ ond-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1\ and 
Eng. seconded.] 

1. Not seconded, nnt supported, not as- 
sisted. (See extract* under Uncountenanced.) 

2. Not exemplified a second time. 

“Strange and untoconded »hape* of worm* »uo- 
eeeded.'— Browne. 

• iln se'-cret, a. [Pref, un- (1)» *nd Eng. 
secret, a.] Not secret, not discreet, not close, 
not trusty. 

" W* are so unsecret to onruelves.” 

Shakesp. : TroUia t Cressida, iiL % 

• iln-sc'-cret, t?.f. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
secret.] To deprive of the character of a 
secret ; to disclose, to reveal. 

“The urueeretinff of their alTklr* comes not from 
the uj selves.”— Baoon: Ettay* ; Of Counsel. 

fin-sec-taiM-an, a. [Pref. un- (1). and 
Eng. sectarian .) Not sectarian ; not Intended 
or used to promote any particular sect; not 
characterized by peculiarities or . narrow pre- 
judices of any sect 

“His services to middle-clMs schoolsand unsectarian 
elementary education ."— Pail JtaU Gazette, Feb. l, 1668. 

H Some religious bodies figure In the Regis- 
trar-General’s returns as Unsectarian. They 
do not constitute a separate sect 

fin-sec- tar ?. [Eng. unsectarian ; 
■wa] The quality or state of beiDg unsec- 
tarisu ; freedom from sectarianism.. 

* un see -u-lax, a. (Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
secular.] Not secular; not worldly. 

* fin-see -u-lar ize, t>.f. [Pref. -un- (1), and 
Eng. secularize.] To render nosecular ; to 
detach from secular things; to alienate from 
the world ; to devote to sacred uses. 

• fin-se-eiire', a. [Pref. un - (1). and Eng. 
secure.] Not secure, not safe ; insecure. 

"To settle first what sms umccure behind him.” — 
Milton : Bizt. Eng., bk. IL 

fin-sS-cured', a. [Pref. un- (1), a «d Eng. 
secured.] Not secured ; not protected or pro- 
vided for by security. 

" Bbowtag unsecured llahilitlw £5,847 18*. lGd., and. 
assets uiL "—Pall Mall Gazette, Feb. 1, 1888. 

• un-sed’-^n-tor-^, a. [Pref. un * (1), and 
Eng. sedentary.] Not sedentary ; active, busy. 

•* Th» untedemfary master”* hand 
Was husior.'* Wordtworth: Excursion, bk. IL 

un-aS-dujed', a. [Pref. nit- (1), and Eng. 
seduced.] Not sedneed ; oot drawn aside from 
the path of virtue *, not corrupted. 

** Utj shaken, unseduced, onterrlfiod.’* 

Wordtworth: Excursion, bk. vi. 

* fin-seed'-£d, a. [Fret un- (1), and Eng. 
seeded.] 

1. Not seeded, not sown with seed ; unsown. 

“The unseeded and on furrow'd soil.* 

Cow per : Benner ; Odyssey lx. 

2. Not having or bearing seed, as a plant. . 

* fin-see’-Ing, a... [Pref un- OX and Eng. 
seeing.] Not seeing ; wanting the power of 
vision ; blinds 

“ When to unseeing ey** thy ebadn shine* so." 

Shaketp.: Sonnet 48. 

• fin-seel', v.t. [Pref. un (2), and Eng. seel.] 


To open, as the eyes of a hawk that have been 
seeled , to lighten ; to restore sight to. 

“ Are your ey*s yet unseetdf * 

lien Jon ton t Catiline, L 1. 

•fin-seem', v.i. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
seem.] Not to seem. 

“ Bo unseeming to confess receipt.' 

Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lost, L I 

• fin-seem'-Ing, * un-sem-ynge, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. seeming.] Unbeseeming, 
unbecoming ; unseemly. 

“Cutte out of the mynde snperfl nous nod vntemynge 
desyrtu. Udal : Romaint * nL 

un-see m'-U-nSss, * un-seme-li-nes, s. 

[Eng. unseemly; -new.] The quality or state 
of being unseemly ; uncoraelinese, impro- 
priety, Indecorum, indecency. 

“With shamel** craulage* & rmsemelinet."— rdal t 
S Then, ill 

fin-see m'-ljf, * un-seme-ly, # unsemly, 

a. & adv. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. seemly.] 

A. As adj . ; Not seemly ; not such as be- 
seems the person, time, or place ; unbefitting, 
unbecoming. ( Longfellow : Hiawatha , xii.) 

B. As adv . : In an unseemly manner; un- 
becomingly. ( Milton : P. L. t x. 155.) 

tin-seen', * un seyne, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd 

Eng. seen.] 

1. Not seen, not discovered. 

“Be Ysrrow stream unteen, iinkoown." 

Wordsworth l Yarrow Untisited, 1801. 

2. Invisible, in discoverable. 

*3. Unskilled, Inexperienced. 

“ Ho wm not un**«n In the affection* of the coart 
hot had aot reputation enough to reform it."— 
Clarendon. 

U The unseen: That which Is unseen ; spe- 
cifically, the world of spirits ; the hereafter. 

•fin-selz©', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eog. 
seize.] To releass ; to let go ofr 

“ He at the *troke unteiid ma'-ndi .* Advent, of 
Five Hours, IiL 

tin seized’, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. seized.] 

1. Ord. Lang . : Not seized, not apprehended, 
not taken, (Dryden: Absalom & Achitophel, 
258.) 

2. Law : Not possessed ; not pnt In posses- 
sion ; as, uiiseized of land. 

un-aSl'-dom, adv. [Pref. un- (1), end Eng. 
setacw.] • Not seldom ; not infrequently ; not 
rarely; sometimes. 

fin sel'-flsh, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sdfish.] Not selfish ; not Influenced hy or 
arising from selfishness., N 

“The personal benefit and prevent reward of kiud 
unseljls h benevolence ."— Daily Chronicle, Jan. 16, 1888. 

* fin-se'-tf-ness, * un-se-li-ness, *. [Eng. 
unsely ; -ness.] Misery, wretchedness, 

“ What unseliness la Mtabllahed. "—Cfcaucer.- Roe- 
cftu.iT. 

*fin-se'-ly,a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. sely .] 
Unhappy, unlucky, \ 

“ Ttllke unsely Jolife wa* Dover : C. A., L 

* fin-sem -toi-ared, a. [Pref. un- 0), and Let 

semen , genit. .seminis = seed.] Destitute of 
seed or sperm ; destitute or deprived of virility ; 
impotent, castrated. ( Shakesp . : Antony <£ 

Cleopatra , L 5.) 

* ifn-sensed', # im-senced, a, [Pref. un- 

(1); Eug. sens(e ), and sntf. -ed.] Destitute of 
sense or meaning ; senseless, meaningless. 

" They tell yon the ecriptqre 1» hat a dead letter, 
unseneed character, words without aence or untenetd. " 
—Bp. Taylor : Dissuasive from Popery, pt li hk. i., }2. 

* fin-sSns'-I-ble, «. [Pref. «n- (I), and Eng. 
sensible.] Not sensible; not capable of feel- 
ing ; insensible. 

“A iacnuneotell sygne untenable" — Sir T. More : 

Worker, p. 1.M2. -- 

* un-sen'-su-al-izs (or sn as slin), v.t . 

[Pref. un- (2), and Eng. jejwMalfrff.] To purify ; 
to elevste from the dominion of the senses. 

" By iMsn*u*t want*, 

UnsensualiZi d the mind.* 

Coleridge: Religious Muting*. 

fin-s^nt', a. [Pref un- (1), snd Eog. sent.] 
Not sent, not despatched, not transmitted. 

M He ahould *end for all theeoanoil that remained 
unesnt abroad." Strype : Bede*. Mem . ; Edward VI., 
bk. L, cb. xxL . 

H Unsent for: Not called. Invited, or com- 
manded to attend. 

" Somewhat of weighty conseqaeaiM bring* yon hero 
*0 often, and unsent for. — Dryden. 


fin-sSn'-t9n9ed, a. [Fret un- (1), and Eng. 

sentenced.] 

1. Not seotenced; not under sentence. 

*2. Not definitely pronounced. 

“The divorce being yet unsentenced* — BeyUts : 
Reformation, 1L, } L 

• fin sen’-t lent (t as sh), a. [PTef. un- OX 

and Eng. sentient.] Not sentient; not having 
feeling, sense, or perception. 

“We may admit a keotieot composed of unsentlent 
part*. — Search: Light of Mature. voL IL, pt. L, ch. vL 

* fin-sen- tf-mSnt'-al, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. sentimental.] Not sentimental ; matter* 
of-iact. 


* un-s5p -ar-a-We, * un-sep er a-Ble, 

a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. separable.] Not 
separable ; not incapable of being separated ; 
inseparable. 

“ Frleods now faat twoni. 

Who twiae as ’twero lo love 


Unte parable.’ 


Shaketp.: Coriolanus, tr. 4, 


• fin-aop'-ar-a-BI^, adv. [Eng. unseparab(U); 
-ly.] Inseparably. 

" Jololng them un cs par ably f — Milton : Tetrachordon. 


•fin-sep'-ar-at-Sd, a. [Pref. un- 0). 
Eug. separated.] Not separated, not parted. 
** To rstala th‘ untrparated *oqL" 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey X. 68A 


t fin-sop -fil- chrcd (r© as erX a. [Pref un- 
(1), and Eng. sepulchred.] Nnt sepulchred; 
not buried in a sepulchre ; unburied. 

" Unsepulchred they roam'd." 

Byron: Child* Harold, UL 68. 

• un^sS-qnSs '-tored, o» [Pref. uti- 0)» 

Eng. sequestered .] Not sequestered ; not re- 
served ; frank, open. 


Fuller Church History, XI. ill. 4. 


* fin-sorved’; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 

served. ] 

1. Not served ; not worshipped. 

" The law 1* love, and God UTtwrrMd.* * 

Gower: C. A., iiL 

2. Not attended to; not duly performed. 

" Leave the aacrameote* umervedf—Mr T. Mora f 
Worket, p. 498. 

• fin-ser'-'vifO, s. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
service .] Want of service ; idlaneits, neglect. 

" Yoa tax'TU lot unservice."— Massinger f Pari, of 
Love. L k 


fin-sor'-vIje-a-W©, a ... [Pref. *rt- (1), and 
Eng. serviceable.] Not serviceable; not fit 
for service ; not bringing advantage, use, 
profit, or convenience ; useless. 

“ A most unwilling and unserviceable accomplice.”— 
Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch.iL 


* un-Ser'-vi^e-a-ble nSss, 8. [Eng. unser- 
viceable ; -ne$a.] * The quality or state of being 
unserviceable ; uselessness. 

*' Minding n* of it* iomffldeocyand unservicsabl*- 
new to the fellolty of a mortal cr*atunj ." — Barrow : 
Sermons. voL IiL, *er. 14. 


* tin-ser'-vi^e-a bl^, adv. [Eng. unservice- 
able) ; -ly.] Not In a serviceable manner. 

“ Lie idly and unterviceably there."—- Woodward: 
Matured History. 


fin-set’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. *ef,] 

1. Not set; not placed. 

“Nothing unset down "—Booker: Eccles. Politie, 
hk. UL, i IL 

2. Not planted. 

M Aad many maiden gardens, yet unset.* 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 1 A 

3. Not set, as a brokeo limb. 

“An unset bone l* better than a bone so U1 *et that 
tt mint be broken again. Fuller: Worthies; General. 

* 4. Not sunk below the horizon. 

*5. Not settled, fixed, or appointed. 

M For all day meteo rneo at unset steven." 

Chaucer: 0. T., 1,836. 

fin-set'^-tle, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
settle.] 

A- Transitive: 

1. To change from a settled state ; to make 
no longer fixed, settled, established, or steady ; 
to make uncertain or fluctuating ; to nohiuge, 
to shake, to disturb. 

“ Unsettling the faith of lhgon non* youth.*— BrU. 
' Quarterly Review, lvii., p. 88 I1373J, 

* 2. To move from ons place to anothsr; to 
remove. 

“A* big a* ho wa*. did therw need any great mattar 
to unsettle him I n —L" EUrvmge. ■ 

*3. To disorder, to deraoge, to mske mad. 


boil, ; ptfilt,’ J<S^rl ; cat, ^©ll, chorus, fhin, ben^h ; go, gem ; thin, $his ; sin, af ; expect, ^enophon, .e^dst, -lig. 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sions shun ; -^ton, -jlon = zhfin. -clous, -tioos, -sions ?=• shfis. -ble, -die, &c*= hfX dfl* 
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* B. Intrans. : To become unsettled ; to 
give way ; to be disordered. 

** Hi* wit* to begin to u nsettie.” 

Shakes p. : Lear, 111 4. 

tin- set'- tied (le as el), ^unsetled, a. 

[Pref. titt-(l), and Eng. settled.] 

L Not fixed in resolution ; not determined ; 
not decided ; unsteady nr wavering.; unde- 
cided, hesitating. 

“To all of thU w uettted thunder'— Seeker : Ser- 
mons, voL 11, *er. 18. 

2. ' Unhinged, disturbed, troubled, agitated ; 
not calm or composed. 

"The beat comforter to an unsettled fancy.” 

Shakesp. : Tempest, ▼. 

3. Disturbed ; not peaceful or qnlet. 

“The government of that kingdom had . . . been 
!n an unsettled tVste."— Macaulay ; Bist. Eng., eh. xix. 

4. Displaced from a fixed or permanent 
position. 

5. Not having the leea or dregs deposited ; 
muddy, roily : as, unsettled liquor. 

6. Having no fixed or permanent place or 
abode. 

“To behold the arke of the Lord'! oonenant un- 
totted." — Booker ; EccUs. Politis, hk. il, | 

7. Having no inhabitants ; not occupied ; 
uncolonised : as, unsettled lands. 

8. Not adjnsted ; not liquidated; unpaid: 
as, an unsettled account. 

9. Not arranged ; not adjusted ; not accom- 
modated : as, The dispute la still unsettled. 

10. Unequal ; not regular ; changeable. 

“ The moet unsettled *od unequable *ea*ous In most 
©ountrie*.”— Bentley : Bermont. 

* tin* set -tied ness (le as $1), a. [Eng. un- 
settled ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being unsettled ; 
Irresolution, indecision, uncertainty. 

“By the Ignorano© and iiutaMlity or uneetttedneu 
of foollih people,'* — Bishop Taylor: Dissuasive from 

Popery, pt il, { 2 . 

2. Want of fixity ; changeableness. 

“For all their unsettledness the tun itrik.ee them 
with a direct and certain beam.” — South. 

* tin sSt'-tle-m&nt (le as 9I), a. [Eng. un- 
settle; -merit.] 

1. The act of rendering unsettled. 

2. The state of being unsettled. 

“There U a great unsetttement of mind a ad corrup- 
tion of manner*.’— Barrow: Sermoru, vol 1, eer. 17. 

* tin-flSv'-^n, r.t. [Pref. tin- (2)^ and Eng. 
seven.] To make no longer seven ; to reduce 
from the number of seven to a less number. 
{Special coinage.) 

“To unseven the eacramenis of the Church of 
Borne. 1 *— Fuller : Church Bitt , XI. 11 a 

* tin-sS-vere', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
severe.) Not severe ; not harsh ; not cruel. 

** A leea prudent and unterere refreshment. ”— Bp. 
Taylor: Sermons, vol IL, *er. 22. 

tin-stiv-ered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
severed.] Not severed, parted, or divided. 

“ Like unsevered friend*.” 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, 111 2- 

tin- sew' (ew as o), # tin - sow', v.L [Pref. 
un- (2), and Eng. tew.) To undo, what la 
•ewn ; to unstitch, to unseam ; to rip a cover- 
ing from or off. 

“ Vn*o%eed waa the body soone, 

Aj* he that knewe, what wse to doone,” 

Goseer: C. A., rill 

cin-scwn' (ew as 6), a. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. sewn.] Unstitched. 

“The inner flap had become unaetra at the bottom.** 
—Daily Chronicle, Jan. 11, 1888. 

tin-stix\ v.t. [Pref, un - (2), and Eng. sex.) 
To deprive of aex or of the qualities of the 
sex to which one belongs ; to transform in 
reapect of sex ; usually to deprive of the 
qualities of a woman ; to unwoman. 

„ ... “ All you tplrila 

That tead on mortal thought* unsez me her*.” 
Shaketp. : Macbeth, L k 

* tin-shtie'-klo, v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
shackle.) To set free from shackles ; to un- 
fetter ; to loose from bonds ; to set free from 
restraint 

“A laadahle freedom of thought u nthacklet their 
mind*.’— A ddison. 

tin-shtic'-kled (1© aa $1), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. shackled.] Not shackled ; free from 
restraint 

" To perceive hi* own unshackled life.” 

ff ordsworth : Excursion, hk. ilL 

tin- shad'- ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), aud Eng. 
shaded .) 


1. Not shaded ; not darkened or overspread 
with shade or gloom. 

“ Falre a* unshaded light, or aa the day 
la It* lint birth.'* Davenant : To the Queen. 

2. Not having shades or gradations of 
colour, as a picture. 

•fin-shtid'-ow-a-ble, a. [Pref un- (1); 
Eng. shadow ; -ah/e.] Incapable of being 
shown even in shadow. 

“ Abeolutely Inimitable and < tnthadovmble." — Bp. 
Reynold*. 

tin -shtid- owed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. shadowed.] 

1. Lit. : Not shadowed ; not clouded, dark- 
ened, nr obscured. 

“Unaeanted of her part*, unshadowed 
Iu any darkened point.” Daniel ; MutophUut. 

2. Fig.: Free from gloom or unhappiness. 
“Give himself up to unthadotved enjoyment.”— 

Cassell's Sac Journal, Mar. 10, 1888. 

tinahak a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng 
shakable.] *lncapahlo of being ahaken. {Lit. 
orjlg.) 

“HU great Individual peculiarity was unthakable 
determloatlon.”— Daily Telegraph, Dec. 25. ISii. 

* unahaked a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
shaked = shaken.) Unshaken. 

“ Keep unthaked 

That temple." Shaketp. : Cymbeline, IL 1. 

tinahak en, * un-shak-oned, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. shaken; shakened.] 

1. Not shaken ; not agitated ; not caused 
to shake. 

“ Which now, llVo fruit unripe, *tlck* oo the tree ; 
Bat fall, unshaken, when they mellow be.” 

Shaketp. : Romlet, lit k 

2. Not ahaken or moved in reaolntion ; 
firm, ateady. 

“A Arm, u nihaken, unoorrupted soul.” 

Thornton: Winter, 88. 

* un-eha klc, v.t . [Unshackle.] 

* un shalc', v.t . [Pref un- (2), and Eng. 
shale.] To atrip tha huak or ahale of ; hence, 
to expose, to disclose. 

’* I will not unthale the jeet before it be ripe.”— 
Martton. 

* tin shamed 1 , a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
shamed.] Not shamed ; not ashamed ; un- 
abashed. (Dryden: Palamond Arcite, Hi. 741.) 

* tin-shame -fajed, * un-shame-fast, a. 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. shamefaced , shame- 
fast.] Not shamefaced ; wanting in modesty ; 
impudent. 

'* By vehemencie of affection be made unshamefast." 
—Sir J. Cheek* : The Burt of Sedition. 

* tin- shame- f&jed- ness, • un shame 
fast-nos, * un- shame -fast- nesse, s . 

[Eng. unshamefaced, unshamefast ; -nwj.) The 
quality or state of being unshamefaced; im- 
pudence. 

“ For the lacke of manor* la the state of a lord In. 
geadretb unshamefastnetse la him.” — Golden Bote, 
ch. xlv. 

* tin shame'-fast-l^, * un sehame fast 

11 * adv. [Eng. unshamefast ; - ly .) Without 
shame ; boldly. 

“ A wick Id man maketh tad hi* cheer unschamv- 
fattlL"— Wy cliffs : Proverb* xxL A 

* un-shape', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
shape.) Tb deprive of shape ; to throw out 
of regular form ; to disorder. 

** Thl* deed uruhapes me quite.** 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, lv. 4. 

* tin-shaped', a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and Eng. 
shaped.] Having no shape; shapeless, form- 
leas, confused. 

" The unthaped use of It doth more 
The hearer*.' Shaketp. : Bamlet, lv. 5. 

tin shapo'-l^, 0. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
shapely.] Not of regular shape ; deformed, 
misshapen. " 

* tin ehap’-^n, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 

shapen.) - 

1. Misshapen, deformed, shapeless. 

*'Thl» unthapsn earth wo now lahahlt, 1* th* form 
Itwa* found la whea the water* had retired.’— Bur- 
net : Theory of the Earth. 

2. Uncreated. 

** Unthapen fader— imtta pen son 1*.** 
Athanatian Creed, In Picket Thesaurus, L 284. 

tin-sh&red , a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
shared.) Not shared ; not participated in or 
enjoyed in common. 

** T impart a Joy, imperfect whflo unshared.* 

Wordnoorth : Excurtion, hk. lx. 


un-sharp’-ened, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
sharpened.) ’ Not sharpened ; not mada acute 
or sharp. 

** (Tntharpened by revenge and fear." 

BcoU : Rokeby, L k 

tin-shtit-tered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
shattered.) Not shattered or broken to pieces. 

" How eaa that brittle *tuff escape unthattered 
Bp. Ball : Ser. on Pt. lxvlil, 8a 

un-shav'-^n, a. [Pref. un- 0). E "g- 
shaven.) Not ahaved ; not cut (Browne. 
Vulgar Errours, bk. v., ch. xxi.) 

tin-aheath’, un-aheathe', v.t. [Pref- «n- (2), 
and Engl sheath.) 

1. To take or draw from Its aheath or scab- 
bard. 

“ He who ne'er unsheathed e a word.” 

Scott : Lord of the Jtlet, lv. 12. 

* 2. To act free from or as from a case. 

“ A harmful kulfa, that thenoe her *ool unsheath'd 
Of that polluted prUon where It breath'd." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucreot , 1,724. 

H To unsheathe the sword : To make war. 

tin-8h$d', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. shed.] 

1. Not shed ; not apilt 

" Charged with unshed tear*." Byron : Dream, v. 

* 1. Not parted ; oncombed. 

" Uncomb'd, uncurl'd, aad carelessly untied.” 

Spenser i F. Q., IV. viL 40. 

* tin - ahelT, v t. [Pref. ttn- (2\ and Eng. 
shell.) 

1. To take ont of the ahell ; to deprive of a 
ahell ; to ahell. 

2. To give birth to. 

" Nooe . . . that ever Yarmouth umhettaf or in- 
geadred.*— Xathe: Lenten Stuffe, 

3. To release. 

“There 1 remained [concealed] till the housemaid* 
sweetheart, who was a carpenter, unshelled me.”— 
Dickens : Sketches by Boe; Watkins Tattle. 

* un bhellod , a. [Pref. wn- (1), and Eng. 
shelled.) Not protected or covered with a 
ahell ; newly hatched. 

*' O'er her unthelled brood the murmuring ringdove 
tit* not more s«ntiy." — Sheridan : Pisarro, lv. L 

tin-shSl'-tered, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
sheltered .) Not sheltered ; not screened; not 
protected from danger or annoyance ; unpro- 
tected. 

** From the barreo wall’s unsheltered end.” 

Wordsworth : Evening Walk. 

* tin-ah^nt', a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. shent.) 
Not aheut, not ruined, not destroyed, not 
spoilt, uot disgraced. 

“We *cape uruhent, if they were done In love." 

Davies: EtAy Roods, p. 25. 

* tin-eher'-iff, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
sheriff.) To remova from the office of sheriff. 

“He wa* *oou un sheriff sd by the king'* death.”— 
Fuller: Worthies ; Kent. 

* un-ehette, v.t. [Unshut.] 

tin-shewn' (ew as 6), a. [Unshown.] 

♦'tin-Shleld'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
shielded.) Not ahielded ; not covered, pro- 
tected, or defended. 

”[He]*comful offaFd hi* unshielded aide.” 

Dryden ; Ovid; Metamorphose* xlL, 

** tin-ahlft'-a-ble, a,’ [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
shift; -able.) Shiftless, helpless. 

“ How un*M/fo^* are they."— Ward : Sermont, p. 47. 

tin -ship', # un-shyp, v.L [Pref. un - ( 2 ), 
and Eug. sAip.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : To take out of a ah ip or 
other watercraft. 

"Tyll ai by* cartage wa* unshypped." — Berners t 
Froissart ; Cronycle, voL L, ch. ccxvllL‘ 

2. Kaut. : To remove from the place where 
it ia fixed or fitted. 

“ Should often require to unship the maat"— Fisld, 
Dec. 17, 1887. 

tin-shiv'-ered, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
shivered.] Not shivered ; not broken into 
ahivera. 

"Our glaue can never touch unshirered." 

Bp, Ball: Satires, T. k 

tin-shticked', a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
shocked.] Not shocked, not disgusted, not 
offended. 

“ Who can. unshock'd, behold the cruel ey* f* 

i Thomson: Liberty. 

tin-shtid', a. [Pref. un- OX and En 8- 
Not ahod ; having no ahoea. 

“With unshod feet they yet *ecurely tread." 

Coeeper: To an Afflicted Protestant Lady. 


fate, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
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tin-shoe'* t tm-shoo, v.t. IPref. un- (2), and 
Eng. shoe, v.] To deprive of a shoe or shoes. 

unshoe-the-horse* s. 

Botany : 

1. Moonwort ( Botrychium Lunaria). 

" Moonwort is an herb which they say will npen 
locks and unshoo such horses as tread upon it."— 
Culpeper in Britten * Holland. 

2. Hippocrepis eomosa. The English name 
was given because the legumes are shaped 
like a horseshoe, and were popularly believed 
to he able to unshoe horses. (Prior.) 

* tin-shook', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
shook.] Not shaken ; unshaken. 

" Thou stand 'at unshook amidst a bursting world." 

Pape: Satire*. (Prol.) 

* tin-shored'* a. (Pref. t in- (1), and Eng. 
shore (2), v.] Not shored or propped up ; un- 
supported. 

tin-shorn', a. [Pref. tin* (1), and Eng. j/iom.) 
Not shoru, not sheared, not clipped. (Scott: 
Lady of the Lake, i. 26.) 

tin-short'-fned, a. (Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
shortened.] Not shortened ; not made shorter. 

tin-shtft'* a. [Pref. tin,- (1), and Eng. shot, a.] 

1. Not shot ; not struck or hit with a ahot. 
(Waller: Night Piece.) 

2. Not discharged, as a shot. 

* tin-shot'* v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. shot, v.] 
To take or draw the shot or bail out of : as, 
To unshot a gun. 

* tin sh<Stlt\ v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
shout.] To recall what is done by shouting. 

" Unshout the noise that banished Msrcius." 

Shake tp. ; Coriolanus, T. 4. 

* tin-shd^-ered, a. [Pref. ttn- (1), and Eng. 
showered.] Not watered by showera. 

" Unshowered gr&sa* Milton: Fatirity. 

tin-shown', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. a/tottm.] 
Nut ahown ; not exhibited. (Shakesp . ; Ant. 
& Cleop., iii. 6.) 

* tin-shrined', a. f (Pref. t in- (1), and Eng. 
shrined.]. Not enshrined ; not deposited in & 
shrine. 

tin-Shrihk'-Ihg, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
shrinking.] Not shrinking; not recoiling; 
not falling back ; undaunted. 

" With unshrinking crest* 

Moore : Veiled Prophet of Khoratsan. 

tin-shriv'-cn, * un-shrive, a. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. shriven .] Not ahriven. 

" Though all ther parisbt die uruAriee.* 

Plowman « Tole. 

* tin-shr6tid', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
shroud.] To remove the shroud nr covering 
from ; to uncover, to unveil, to disclose. 

“ At length the piercing sun his beanies u nshrouds." 

P. Fletcher: Purple island, xii, 

1 tin-shrubbed', a. [Pref. ttn- (1); Eng. 
shrub, and suff. -ed.] Not planted with sbrubs ; 
bare or destitute of shrubs. 

" My bosky acres and my unshrubbrd down.* 

Shake rp, ; Tempest, Iv. 1. 

* tin-shtin -na-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
shun , and auff. -able.] Incapable of being 
shunned or avoided ; inevitable. 

** *Tls destiny unthunnable, like death." 

Shakesp. ; Othello, Ui. 8. 

* tin-shunned'* o. [Pref. tin,* (1), and Eng. 
shunned.] 

1. Not shunned or avoided. 

2. Unshuunable, inevitable. 

1 “An unthunn'd consequence."— Shaketp. : Measure 

for Measure, ill. 2. 

tin-shut', a. [Pref. tin- (1). and Eng. dint] 
Not shut ; open. 

, " Ball and sail with unshut eye 

Bound the w orld for ever and aye." 

M. Arnold : Forsaken Merman. 

tin-shtit, *un-shette, v.t. [Pref. t*n- (2), 
and Eng. shut, v.] To open ; to throw open. 

" He the dore unthette.” Qowvr: C. A., vi. 

* tin shut '-t Sr, V.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
shutter.] To take down or put back the 
shutters of. 

** He unshuttered the little lattice -window." — r. 
Hughes : Tom Brown at Oxford, ch. xvli. 

* tin-shy', a, [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. shy, a.] 

Not shy ; confident. ( Richardson : Clarissa, 

H 60 .) 


* tin-sick', * un-sicke, o. [Pref. tin-(l), and 
Eng. sick.] Not sick, ailing, diseased, or dis- 
ordered. 

M Hole and unstte, right wel et ease." 

Chaucer ; Dr erne. 

un-sic'-ker, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
ticker.] Not sure ; unsure, unsteady. (Scotch.) 

“ Oh 1 flickeriug, feeble, and unticker." 

Bums : Poem on life. 

im-sift'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sifted.) 

1, Not aifted ; not separated by a sieve. 

" Grist unsifted." Cowper : Task, vi. 108. 

*2. Not tried, untried, unproved. 

" Unsifted In such perilous circumstance." 

Shakesp. : Samlet, L 8 

tin-sighed' (gh silent), a. [Pref. tin- (1)> and 
Eng. sighed.] Not sighed (for). 

** The past unsigh'd lor, and the future aure." 

Wordsworth: Loadamia. 

tin-sight (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. sight.] Without sight; not seeing or 
examining. Only occurring in the phrase, 
“ nnsight, unseen” = unseen: as, to buy a 
thing unsight, unseen = to buy it without 
seeing it. 

** To anbecribe, unsight, unseen." 

Builer: Hudibras , I. iii. *25. 

* tin-sight -a-ble (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- 
to.); Eng. sight, and auff. -able.] Invisible. 
(Wycliffe.) 

tin-sight'-tid (gh aiient), a. [Pref. ttn- (1), 
and Eng. sighted. ] 

* 1. Not sighted ; not seen ; invisible. 

“Still praaent with na, though unsighted ." 

Suckling : Song. 

2. Having lost the sight or view of any- 
thing. (Coursing.) 

" getting unsighted at a hedge, was beaten.”— 

Field, Deo. 21, 1887. 

tin-slght-li-ntiss (gh silent), s. [Eng. un- 
sightly; -ness.] The quality or state- nf being 
unsightly ; unpleasantness to the sight ; ugli- 
ness, deformity. 

“ The unsightliness in th« legs may ba helped hy 
wearing a laced stocking.*'— Witeman : Surgery. 

tin-slght'-ljf (gh eilent). a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. sightly.] Unpleasant to the sight ; 
ugly, deformed. (Cowper: Hope, 426.) 

* tin-slg-nlf -I-cant, a. [Pref. Un- (1), and 
Eng. significant.] Nut significant ; having no 
meaning or importance ; insignificant. 

"A kind of voice, not altogether articulate and 
unsignificant. ”—P. Holland: Plutarch, p. &27. 

* tin-sig-nlr-f-cant-l^, adv. [Eng. unsig- 
nifioant; -ly.] Insignificantly; without any 
meaning or signification. 

“ The temple . . . might now not unsignificantly be 
set open.”— M ilt on : Areopagitica. 

* tin-slm'-ple, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
simple.] Not aimple ; not natural ; affected. 

“Such profnaion of unsimple words." — Joanna 
BaUlie. 

* tin-slm-plty-l-t^, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. simplicity.] Want of simplicity ; artful- 
ness, cunning. 

" In his simple unsimplicity. "—Kingsley : Westward 
Ho t " ch. ir. 

* tin-sin', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. sin.] 
To deprive of sinful character or nature ; to 
cause to be no sin. 

** When a sin is past, grief may lessen It, hut not 
untin It,"— Felt ham : Resolves, pt. i,, rea. 8». 

tin-sin'-^ere, a, [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. sin- 
cere.] 

1. Not sincere ; not faithful ; insincere. 

"And can 1 doubt, my charming meld, 

As untincere, what you have saldV" 

Cowper : To Delia. 

*2. Not genuine ; impure, adulterated. 

“ Chymical preparations, which I have found un- 
sincere." — Boyle. 

• 3. Not sound ; not solid. 

“The Joy was untincere 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphoses x. 

* tin-sin-9tir'-i-t^ f • un-sln-gere'-ness, 

s. [Eng. unsincere; -ity ; -ness.] The quality 
or state Df being unsincere ; want of sincerity ; 
insincerity ; impurity. 

" A spirit of sea aslt may, without any unsincerity, 
bo ec prepared as to dissolve the body of crude gold,"— 
Boyle : Works, p. 860 , 

* tin-sin'-© w (e w aa u)» v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), 
and Eng. sinew.] To relax the sinews Df ; to 
deprive of strength, might, firmness, energy, 
or vigour. 

** This skill wherewith you have so cunning been." 

Unsinewt all your porn." Daniel : MusophUu*. 


* tin-sin'-ewed (ew as u), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eug. sinewed.] Deprived of strength or 
force ; weak, nerveless. (Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
iv. 7 .) 

* tin-sin'- ow-f (ew as u), a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. sinewy.] Weak, nerveless. (Lit. £ 

to) 

“Formless, untine wy writiuge.’' — Btryps : Socles. 
Mem,. Edward VJ. 

* tin-sing', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. sing.] 

To recall t what has been sung. 

** Unsing their thanks, aud pull their trophies down." 

Defoe : Truedtom Englishman, pt. 11. 

tin singed', a. [Pref. tin- ( 1 ), and Eng. singed .] * 
Not singed ; not scorched. (Browne : Vulg. 
Err., bk. viii., cb. x.) 

* tin-sin'-gled ( 1 © as el), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. singled.] Not singled ; not separated. 

** Stags ... in herds unsingled.” 

Dryden ; Virgil ; * Eneid iv. 22 L 

tin sink'-Ing, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
sinking.] Not sinking ; not settling, subsid- 
ing, or giving way. 

“A smooth, untlnking sand." Addison : Italy. 

t un-sin'-ning, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
sinning.] Not sinning; committing no sin; 
impeccable. 

"A perfect unsinning obedience."— Roger*. 

* tin-sis'-ter, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), aud Eng. 
sister.] To destroy the aiaterly relation be- 
tween ; to remove from the position or rela- 
tionship Df a sister. 

“ To sunder and unsitter them again." 

Tennyson : Queen Mary, i. 1* 

f tin-sis'-ter-!!^, a. [Pref. tiu- ( 1 ), and Eng, 
sisterly.] Not sisterly ; not becoming a sister. 

“Anything undaughterly, u nsisterly, or unlike « 
kinswoman. —Richardson: Clarissa, viL 412. 

* tin-sit-tlng, * un-syt-tyng, a. [Pref. 
tiu- (1), and Eng. sitting.] Not becoming; 
unbecoming. 

“To apeak d vnsyttyng woordea.*— 3ir T. More : 
Workes, p. 872. 

tin-siz'-a-ble, * un-size '-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
tin- (1), and Eng. sizaMe.] ^Not sizable ; not 
of a proper size, magnitude, or bulk. 

“ Prosecute the poasetaort of untixeabl* pike."— i 
Field, Dec. 24, 1687. ) 

tin-sized'* a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. sized.] 
Not sized, not stiffened. 

" And pierced lato the sldea like an unsited camlet." 

— Congrece: Way <f the World, ir. 

un-skil'-ful, * un-skyl-fol, a, [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. skilful.) 

1. Not skilful ; wanting in the skill, know- 
ledge, or dexterity acquired by practice, nse. 
experience, or observation. 

“To trust in unskilful pnyeictans."— Bp. Taylor : 
Sermons, vol. 1L, scr. li 

* 2, Destitute of discernment. 

“ Though it make the unskilful leugh fi— Shakesp. : 
Hamlet, Hi. 2. 

*3. Ignorant ; without knowledge or ex- 
perience. 

"Strikeu with dread, unskilful of the place." 

Burney : Virgil ; rftncU, II, 

tin-skH'-ftil-ly, adv. [Eng. unskilful ; -ly.] 

1. In an unskilful manner; without skill or 
dexterity. 

" She waa clumsy In figure, aod. to appearance, un- 
skilfully managed." — Coo*: Third Voyage, hk. vi., 
ch. xi. 

* 2. Without knowledge or discernment ; 
stupidly. 

“Ton speak unskilfully.” —Shakesp. ; Measure fo* 
Measure, liL 2. 

tin-skil -ful-uess, «. [Eng. unskilful ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unskilful ; want 
of skill, art, dexterity, or knowledge. 

"The unskilfulness nf that rude people."— Boyle ■ 
Works, 1L 104. 

•tin-skill', un-skllle, a. [Pref. tin-(l), and j 
and Eng. skill.] Want of skill ; ignorance. | 
“Beave him the skill bU untkill to agnize," 

Sylvester : Eden, p. 277. 

tin-skilled'* a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 

skilled.] 

1. Wanting in skill ; destitute of readiness 
or dexterity in performance ; not skilful ; un- 
skilful. 

"In fingering tome ttmttfTd, but only us’d to sing." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 4. 

2. Destitute of practical knowledge. 

“ Thy youth aa then in sage debates unskiird.” 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad lx, 688. 
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unskirmifl he d— uns orted 


unskilled-labor, s. Labor not requir- 
ing special skill or training; simple manual 

Uboa 

* fen-slrir'-mlahed, a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ) ; Eng. 
skirmish, and euff. -ed.] Not fought In skirm- 
ishes ; not engaged in slight conflicts. ' 

“H# scarce one d*y urtitirmiiA'd •with doth go." 

Drayton ; Battle qf Aginoourt. 

fen-elfeck'-ened, a. [Pref. vn- (IX *«d Eng. 
slackened. J * Not slackened ; not made alow 
or slower. 


fen -B lain', o. [Pref. an* OX and Eng. slain.] 
Not slain, not killed. (Lit. £Jig.) 

“One tin, unstain, wit bln my breast," 

Cowper : 0 iney Hymns, iri, 

fen-slaked', * un-slakt, o. [Pref. nn- (1), 

and Eng. slaked.] 

1 . Not slaked ; not quenched. 

** Unfound the boon —uiulaked the thirst." 

Byron : Child e Harold. It. 124. 

2. Not mixed with water, so as to form a 
true chemical combination. 

“ Untlakt lime, -which never heats till yon throw 
water apon it ."—Bale* : Sermon on Luke xvllL 1. 


fen- slaugh -tered (gh silentX a. [Pref. un- 
( 1 ), and Eng. slaughtered,.] Not slaughtered ; 
not slain. 

“ Hovering o'er 
Th' unslaughtsr'd hcet." 

Young ; Par. on Job, v. 230. 


fen-sleek', cl [Pref un* 0)* and Eng. sleek.] 
Not aleek or smooth ; rough, dishevelled. 
(Tennyson : Elaine , 811.) 


fen Blcop -Ing, o. [Pret tin- 0). Eng. 
sleeeping.] Not sleeping ; ever wakeful. 

“ Unsleeping eyes of Ood." Milton : P. U, V. *47. 


• tm-Slekked, o. [Unslaked.] 


* un-smoth'-er-a-ble, a. [Pret un- 0)» 
Eng. smother , and'sutf. -able.] Incapable of 
being amothered, suppressed, or restrained. 

" To the unemotherable delight of all the porters.*— 
Dickens ; Pickwick, ch. xxvliL 

* fen-smfet'-t$r, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
smutty.] Not smutty ; not obscene. 

" The expression was altogether unrmutty." — Collier: 
English Stage, p. 64. 

•fen-soaped', a. [Pref. t m- (IX and Eng. 
soaped.] Not washed ; unws shed. 

* ^ The Unsoaped: The Unwashed (q.v.X 

" The unsoaped of Ipewich broaght up the rear.*— 
Dickens : Pickwick, eh. xxiv. 

•fen-sd'-ber, a. [Pret tin- (IX and Eng. 
sober, a.] Not sober ; wild, extravagant. 

“ Her eyes, her talko, her peso, all wore unsoberf — 
Bale : English rotaries, pt. it 

* un-ad'-ber-ly, adv. [Eng. unsober; Ay.] 
Wildly, extravagantly. 

“ Unsoberlg to reason and dispute." — Homilies ; 
Against Contention. 

* fen-s 6 ~ 5 i-a-bil'-l-t$f (oy 9 as 8 b), a. [Eng. 
unsociable; - ity .] Unsociablcnesa. 

“The unsociabiiity of the Christian faith.*— War* 
burton : Diwine Legation. (PreL) 

fen-sd’-cia-ble (c as sh), a, [Pret un- ( 1 ), 

and Eng. sociable.] 

1 . Not sociable ; not suitable for society ; 
Indisposing for society. 

** A severe, distant, and unsociable temper."— Taller, 
No. 149. 

2. Not inclined for society ; not free in 
conversation ; reserved, unsocial ; not com- 
panionable. 

0 And he again, who i* too sober and abstinent alto- 
getber, becowmeth unpleasant and unsociable.*— P. 
Holland : Plutarch, p. 634. 


* tin-sl£pt\ a. [pref. un- (1), end Eng. slept.] 
Not having slept ; having been without sleep. 

“ Pale, as man long unslept." Chaucer : Dream*. 

fen- suns', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tling.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : To loose from a sling. 

“ The bastl* to unsling rifles."— field, Jan. 7. 1883. 

2. NauL : To pnt out of a sliog ; to take 
off the clings of, aa of a yard, a cask, &c. 

* ftn-slip'-plng, <l [Pref. t in- (IX *lzk 1 Eng. 
slipping.] Not slipping ; not liable to slip. 

“ An unslipping knot." 

Bhaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, IL ft. 

* fen-alow', a. [Pret tin- (IX and Eng. slow.] 
Not sluw ; active. 

“ If forsothe unslow tbon ahul be.” — W yd {f« : Pro- 
verbs tL u. 


* fen - 8 lui 9 e', v.t. [Pref. tea- (2), and Eng. 
sluice, .] To open the iluice of ; to open ; to 
let flow. 

44 All ages, all degrees tmslMlce their eyee." 

Dry den : Owid ; Me tamorphose* viiL 


fen-alfem'-bcr-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. slumbering.] Not elumbering ; sleep- 
less, wakeful, vigilant. 


* tin - slum'- brotis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. slumberous .] Not slumberous ; not in- 
viting or causing sleep. 

** By a foreknowledge of unslumbnms night* 

Keats : Endymion, L 912. 

•tin-sly 7 , * un sleigh, a. [Pref. tiri- (1), and 
Eng. sly.] Unwary. 

•• Wbom unslrigh she eeeth sbo shal alen.*— Wy- 
diff* : Proverbs xxilL 2*. 


fen smirched', a. [Pref. tin- (IX s-nd Eng. 
smirched.] Not smirched ; not stained ; aot 
soiled ; not blackened. 

“The chaste and ynimircbed brow." 

. Bhakeep. ; Hamlet, ir. ft 

fen-smlt'-ten, a- [Pret tin- OX Eng. 
smitten.] Not smitten ; not beaten. 

** [I] smiled unsmitten, * Young : Eight Thoughts, Ir. 


fen -smoked', a. (Pret tin- (0> *nd Eng. 
smoked.] 

1. Not smoked; not dried by smoking. 

2. Not used in smoking, as a pipe. 

*3. Smoked ont; emptied by smoking. 

“ His ancient pipe in sahle dyed. 

And half unsmoked, lay by his aide. 

9w\ft : Cassinus A Peter. 


•tin-smooth’, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
smooth , a.]* Not smooth; not even; rough. 
(Milton: P. L., iv. 631.) 


• fen-smote', a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ), and Eng. smote.] 
Unsmitten. (Byron: Best, of Sennacherib.) 


fen-so’-ci-a-ble-nSss (o as sh), *. [Eng. 
unsociable; -nest.] Ths quality or state of 
being d asocial. 

fen-sd'-cia-bl^ (o aa sh% adv. [Eng. un- 
sociable) ; -ly.] In an unsociable manner. 

“Theee are pleaaed with nothing that la not unso- 
ciably sour."— L' Estrange. 

fen-so’-elal (o as shX a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. sociaL] Not social; not adapted to 
society. 

" The too often un amiable and unsocial patriotism 
ol our forefathers ."— M acaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xr. 

* imsfed', * fen-sfed'-d^n, a. [Pret un- (l), 
and Eng. sod , sodden.] Not sodden, seethed, 
or boiled. 

“ Cnrosted or wnsod.* Beaum. A Flat. : Bea-eoyage, 1L 

* fen-soft', a. & adv. [Pref un- (IX and Eng. 

A* As adj. : Not soft ; hard. 

“ His berd unsaft,* Chaucer : C. ▼. 33ft 

B. As adv. : Not softly. 

“ Oreat numbers fall unso/t." 

Spenser: Shepheards Calendar; July. 

tin-softened (f Silent), a. [Pref. tin- (1), 
and Eng. softened.] Not softened, touched, 
or affected. 

“ Unsoftened by all theee eppllcetiona ."— Atterbury : 
Sermons, vol. ill, «er. «. 

fen soiled', a. [Pref, un- (IX sbd Eng. foiled.] 
Not soiled ; not stained ; unpolluted, un- 
tainted, onspotted, pure. (Lit. djlg.) 

“ My unsoiled name, tho austereneee of my life." 

Shakeep. : Measure for Measure, iL A 

fen-sdld', * nn-sold 8 , a. [Pref. uti- (1), end 
Eng. sold.] Not sold ; not transferred or dis- 
posed of for a consideration. 

“They left their house and shop with some wares 
therein ynsoW.." — Hackluyt: Voyages, ii 267. 

* fen-siST-der, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
solder.] To separate, as something that has 
been joined with solder; to dissolve; to 
break np. 

“ The sequel of to-day unsolder* all 

The good lire t friendship of famous knights. 

Tennyson : Morte <T Arthur. 

•fen- sold- tcred (i as y), •tm-sould- 
iered, a. [Pref. tin- (1) ; Eng. soldier, and 
-ed.] Not having the qualities or appearance 
of a soldier ; net soldierlike. 

“ So raggedly end loosely, se uwmldiertdS 

Beaum. A Piet. : Loyal Subject, L ft 

fen-sold'-ler-llke (I as yX a- [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. soldierlike.] Not like a soldier ; 
not characteristic of or becoming a soldier. 

" Fan Its eminently unsoldierlikef— Macaulay: Hist. 
Png., ch. xiv. 


ftn-sold'-lcr-ly (1 as y), a. [Pref. iitv- fix 
and Eng. soldierly.] Unsoldierlike; nnr>e- 
coming a soldier. 

“So untoldierly an action."— Rymer: On Tragedy, 
p. 134. 

• fen-sSl'-^mn (mn as n), a. [Pref tin- (IX 
and Eag. solemn.] 

1. Not solemn; not sacred, serious, or 
grave. 

2. Not accompanied by due ceremonies or 
forms ; not regular or formal; legally informal. 

“Obligations by unsolemn stipulations."— Bp. Tay- 
lor: Buie of Conscience, bk. ii., Jh. L 

* un-aSl-em- mzo, v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and 
Eog. solenmUe.] To divest of solemnity. 


* nnsolomp no, a. [ U nsolemn. ] 


fen-BO-lij'-lt-fed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
solicited.] 

1 . Not solicited ; not applied to. (Said of s 
person.) 

“ Unsolicited 

1 loft no reverend person in tbia coart.* 

Bhaketp. : Henry VIII., a 4 


2. Not asked for or besought. (Bald of a 
thicig.) 


• fen-aS-U5'-It-ous, * tm-sol-lio-it-ous, 

o. [Pret tin- (1), and Eng. solicitous.] 

1. Not solicitous ; not anxious ; not deeply 
concerned. 

“ Unsollicitous to conceal it."— Search : Light of 
Nature, roL iL, pt iL, ch. axllL 

2. Not marked or occupied by care, anxiety, 
or solicitode. 

** Many unsolicitou* h ours."— Idler, No. ft 


• fen-sol'-Id, o. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. aoZid.] 

1 . Not solid ; hollow, liquid, gaseous, fluid. 

“Tbw oontlnolty of unsolid, lasepsrxtle, *nd un* 

movs*bie mil*."— Locke; Human Understand,, bk. iL, 
ch. iv. 

2. Having no solid foundation or basis; 
not sound, Arm, or substantial ; empty, vain. 

“ Thoce unsolid hopes.' Thomson ; Winter, LOU. 

• fen-sSl'-Id-nSss, a [Eng. unsolid; -twma] 
The quality or state of beiag unsolid ; empti- 
ness, vanity. 

“ The MfijolLfNsu of other comforts and privileges." 
—Leighton : 1 Peter U. 

• fen-sfelv'-a-ble, • fen-solv'-I-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (IX and Eng. solvable.] Nnt capable of 
being solved. 

“If unsdeible otherwise, then is still the mors 
SMurmace ol andenixblo demonstmtlou."— More ; On 
the Seven Churches, ch. x. 

fen-B^lvod', o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. solved.] 
Not solved ; not explained or cleared up. 

" Virgil propounds • riddle, which he loevee un- 
solved. —Boy den : Virgil. (Dedic.) 


fen-fidn’- sjr, o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. sonsy.] 

1 . Not sonsy ; not buxom, plump, or good- 
. looking. (Scotch.) 

2. Bringing or boding Ill-luck; unlucky, 
ill-omened. 


• un-soot, a . [Unsweet.] 

un - soothed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
soothed.] Not soothed, assoaged, calmed, or 
tr&oquillieed. 

“ Theijoo the wretched oe’er un*oothed withdrew.* 
Byron : Lara, IL 4 

• un-sfe-pbis'-ti-cate, fen-sfe-pbls'-ti- 
cat-fed, a. [Pref. un* (1), and Eng. sophisti - 
cate, sophisticated .] 

1 . Not sophisticated ; not corrupted, adul- 
terated, or inverted by art; pure, nnmixed, 
genuine. 

“ Nuture, unsophisticate by nuvn.* 

Covrper ; Conversation , 4 W 

2. Simple, artless. 

“ H*vl«gobt*ioed money under fxlse pretences from 
sever. U unsophisticated persons,"— Dally Telegraph, 
Jxn. 26, 1888. 

• fen - - phis'- tl - cat -^d-ncss, *. [Eng. 

unsophisticated ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unsophisticated ; gennlnenesa. 

“This certifies te of the president's unsophisticated- 
nee*."— Globe, Nov. 6, 1886. 


* tin-sSr'-rowed, a. [Pref. un- OX aQ d Eng. , 
sorrowed.] Not sorrowed or grieved for ; un- 
lame nted, nn regretted. 


“ Die Uk* s fcol un so m n ee d. " 
Beaum. A Piet. : Monsieur Thomas, 


at 


fen- sort- Sd, o. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
sorted.] 

L Not sorted, arranged, or distributed in 


fete, ffet, fare, aunidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, cam§h her, there; pine, pit, axre, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore. wpl£ work. whd. sin; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, ffeU; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a; an = kw. 


Tins ought— Tins p le e n e d. 
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order ; not classified ; not Arranged or dis- 
tributed in cissses. 

“ Their idee* ... lie in the bndu untort ed,”— Watts : 
On the Mind , cb. xlx. 

• 2. Unsuitable, unfit. 

“ The friends you have named, nncerUio ; the time 
Iteelf unsorUcL'—BKakesp, : 1 Henry IV^ iL a. 

tin-sought' (ough asa),a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. sought.] 

1. Not sought for; not searched for; un- 
solicited. 

“A* If all needful things wodld come untaught. 9 

Wonltioorth ; Resolution A Independence. 

• 2. Not examined or explored. 

“To leave unsought. 

Or that, or any place that harbours men. 1 * 

Shakesp. Comedy of Errors, L 1. 

* un s6hr, v.t. [Pret un- (2h snd Eng. soul] 
To deprive of the soul, mind, or understand- 
ing. 


(4) Erroneousncss, defectiveness, fallacious- 
ness. 

" The danger and the uneoundnau at the doctrine.** 
— rimes, Jan. 19, 1888. 

(dl Incapacity of mind ; weakness of lo- 
teLlect. 

un-soilred’, * un-sowred, a. [Pret un- 

(1), and Eug. soured .] 

L Not made sour or acid. 

“ Meat and drink last longer nnpotrefied and «*• 
toured in winter.''— Bacon: hat, Hitt., f 84L 

2. Not made morose or crabbed. 

“ Youth untoured with sorrow." 

Dryden : Horace, bk. L, ode A. 

• un-sow', v.t. [Unsew.] 

■ un-sowed' (1), a. [Pret un- (1), snd Eng. 
sowed.] Unsown. 

" Earth unsow’d, untlll'd, bring* forth for them 

All fruit*." Cowper; Homer; Odyttey lx. 


tin staled', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eug. 
soulcd.] 


1. Having no soul or life ; deprived of the 
soui. 

** Unbodied, unsouled, unheard, unseen*. 

Bpenter : F. Q., VI i. viL 49. 


2. Having no spirit or principle. 

‘•What unsouled creature* they be.’'— Shelton; Hitt. 
Don Quixote, pt. It., ch. r. 


tin-s£Tlnd r , a. & adv. [Pret un- (1), sod Eng. 
sound, a.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not sound ; not firm, solid, or un- 
decayed ; weak, decayed, rotten. 

**0f all that !• untound beware;" 

Longfellow: Building of the Ship. 

2. Not sound or heaithy ; diseased ; affected 
with soma disease ; not robust. 

“ Hunters and hcck* hate been held to be unsound." 
-Field, Dec. 34, 1887. 


3. Not founded on true, firm, or correct 
principles ; ill-founded, incorrect* erroneous, 
fallacious ; not valid or orthodox. 

** C Minot be untound or evil to hold stlli the same 
assertion. ”—H ooker. 


4. Not close, firm, or compact. 

“Some lands make untound cheee #."— Mortimer t 
Husbandry. 


5. Not sincere ; not genuine or true ; un- 
principled. 

** If there bo anything weak and untound In them 
[they jam willing to have it detected.”— Locke: Com 
duct of Understanding. } 41. 

* B. As adv. : Not soundly ; unsoundly. 


. still muses ; sleep* untound.” 

Daniel. {Todd.) 


"The king . 

unsound-life, s. 

Insurance: A life not likely to reach the 
average length, and which therefore it is 
inexpedient to Insure. 


unsound-mind, 0 . A mind more or less 
insane. If this be proved in the case of one 
making a wili it vitiates the instrument; but 
the evidence required from the individual 
Impeaching the will must be very cogent, or 
it will fail. 


• tin-s<Silnd'-a-ble, a. [Pret un~ (1), and 
Eng. soundabU.] Incapable of being sounded ; 
unfathomable, profound. ■ 

“ Deep and untound able hy ns .” — Leighton : Com. 
on 1 Peter ii. 

* tin sotind'-tid (1), a. [Eng. tnwourai; -ed.] 
Made unsound, unhealthy, or diseased ; marred. 

"Bis greevou* horte. his Bore* eke unsounded. 9 

Lydgate: St oris of Thebes, pt. 1L 

tin-soilnd'-tid (2), a. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. 
sounded.] Not sounded ; Dot tried with or as 
with a sounding-line ; not examined, tried, or 
tested. 

** Oloeter Is ft man 

Unsounded yet" Shakesp. ; 3 Henry VI., lit L 

tin-eoilnd r -l^, adv. [Eng. unsound; -ly.] In 
an unsound manner ; not soundly. 

** Unsoundly taught and Interpreted." — Hooker: 
foots*. Politic. (Pref.) 

fcn aotind nSss, a. [Eng. unsound; -aess.) 
The quality or state of being unsound : 

(1) Want of strength or firmness ; weakness, 
rottenness : as, the unsoundness of timber. 

(2) Infirmity; mental weakness. 

"That strange unsotmdnett of mind which mad* 
his courage aft d capacity almost useless to his ooun try." 
—Macaulay t Hitt. Eng „ eh. vL 

(3) Want of soundness, healthiness, or vigour ; 
physical weakness or Infirmity ; the state of 
being affected by some disease. 

" The s objsetof heredltary»tn*oum*n*#*ls discussed." 
—Field, Deo. 17, 1887. 


• tin-sowed' (2), a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
sowed,] Unsewn. 


M Their pillow was untowed. 9 

Spenser: F, Q., VI. lv. 14. 


tin-60 wn’, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. soum.) 

1. Not fbrnished or planted with seed. 

“The ground Is un tilled and u mourn.” — Strype: 
Bedes. Mem, ( Bp. of Rochester to Charts It.) 

2. Not ecattered on land for growth, &s 
seed. 


3. Not propagated by seed scattered. 

“ Mushrooms come up hastily in a night, and yet 
are untown.”— Bacon. 


• tin-spar', •un-spere, v.t, [Pret «m-'(2), 
and Eng. spar.] To withdraw the spar or 
spars from ; to open. (Scott : Marmion , i. 4.) 

tin • spared', a. [Pret un- (1), snd Eng. 
spared.] 

1. Not spared; not saved for future use; 
not saved from destruction, ruin, death, or 
the like ; not treated with mildness. (Milton: 
P. X. 606.) 

• 2. Indispensable. 

** Unspared Instruments to their several purpose*." 
—A darns : Works, L 88L 

tin-spar'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sparing. ] 

1. Not sparing or parsimonious ; giving 
freely ; liberal, free, profuse. 

** Th* Lord** unsparing hand." 

Cowper : Olney Hymns, IxlL 

2. Given or done unsparingly ; unmerciful. 

“To make unsparing hm of the boot."— Macaulay : 
Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

tin-spar'-frig-l^, adv. [Eng. unsparing; - ly .] 
In an unsparing manner ; not sparingly. 

** The Lord unsparingly hath swallow'd 
All Jacob's dwellings/ 

Donne : Lamentations IL 

• tin-sparred', a. [Unspar.] Not closed or 
made fast ; open. 

" The door unsparred, and the hswk without/ 

Surrey : Whether Liberty by Lou of Life.Ac, 


• tin-speak', • un-speake, v.t. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. speak.] To retract, as something 
spoken ; to recant; to unsay. 

" Untpeak mine own detraction." 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, lr. A 

tin-speak'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
speakdble.] 'Not capable of being described 
by speech ; incapable of being spoken or 
uttered ; bevjDd the power of speech to de- 
scribe ; unutterable, Inexpressible, ineffable. 

“ For in it lurks that nameless apelL 
Which speaks. Itself unspeakable . 

Byron : Giaour. 

tin-spcak'-Or-bl^, adv. [Eng. unspeakable); 
-ly.] In an unspeakable manner or degree; 
beyond the power of speech ; unutterably, In- 
expressibly. 

" A state unspeakably anxlcs* and uncomfortahle. * 
-Boyle : Works. iL 880 . 


* tin-speak'-ing, a. [Pref* «*■ 0), and Eng. 
speaking.] Wanting the rower of speech or 
utterance. 

"His description 
Froved us unspe*ki»g ^ts.” 

Bhaketp. ; Cymbdine, V. 5. 

tin-Speg'-i-fied, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
specified.] Not specified ; not parti cnlsrly 
mentioned. 

" It hod not passed unspecified,”— Browns : Vulgar 
Errourt, hk. viL, ch. L 


•tin-specked', a. [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
specked . ] Unspotted, blameless, Irreproach- 
able. ( Cowper : Truth, 281.) 


tin-speo'-ta~cled (le as el), a. [Pref un- 
(IX and Eiig. spectacled.] Not wearing spec- 
tacles. 

** Msay a nose, specUcled aod unspectacled, was 
popped out of the adjoiuiag window." — Scott: St. 
Ronan t Well, oh. xlv. 

un-spoc -u-la-tivo, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd 

Eng. speculative.] Not speculative ; notgiven 
to specolation or theory ; practical. 

** Some unspeculatirs men msy not h*ve the eklll 
to examine their assertions," — Goeerument of th * 
Tongue. 

• tin-spSd', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sped.] 

1. Not having succeeded or prospered ; un- 
successful. . 

** H* wa* come *geya unsped. 9 Gower : V. A., tUL 

2. Unperformed, unfulfilled. 

** Unsped the »ervice of the common cause." 

Garth: OHd ; Metamorphoses xIt. 

• tin-speed'-ful, • un spcdo-ful, a. [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. speedful .] Unfortunate, un- 
successful, un prospering. 

** Unspsdeful ne without effect*."— Chaucer : Astro- 
labis. 

• tin-speed'-^, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 

speedy. ] Not speedy ; slow. 

“ A mute aud untpeedy enrreut.”— Sandy i : Travels, 
p. 117. 

• tin-spell', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eug. spell. ] 
To release from the influence of a spoil or 
charm ; to disen chaut ; to deprive of power as 
s spell. 

** Allow me to urupsll these charm*."— Tube : Ad a 
of Five Hours, V. 

tin-spent', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. spent.] 

1. Not speot ; not used, expended, or wasted. 

" There are leaft »eveu baskettea full of broken 
meat*, unspent. 9 — Udcd: Marker 111. 

2. Not exhausted ; as, unspent strength. 

3. Not having lost ita foro9 or impulse : as, 
an unspent ball. 

• un sperde, a. [Unsparred.) 

•tin-sphere', v.t, [Pref. un-(2), and EDg 
sphere. ] To remove from its sphere or orb. 

“ Thoogh you would seek t* « nsphers the »tar* with 
oatha” Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, L S. 

• tin-spl'-o-bie, o. [Pret un- tt) ; Eng. spy ; 
-able.] Incapable of being spied, or searched 
out. 

** UntpiabTe, tmspeak*hl# by man." 

Sylvester : Du Bartas, lr. 68L (Latham.) 

tin-spied', * un-spyed, a, [Pret un- (1), 

and Eng. spied.] 

1. Not spied or nsiTowiy examined ; unex- 
plored, unsearched. 

" No comer leave un spied.” Milton : P. L., ir. 539. 

2. Not espied, not seen, not observed. 

** Resolv'd to find some fault, before untpy’d,” 

TickeU : The Fatal Curiosity. 

tin-spike', v.t . [Pret un- (2), and Eng. spike.] 
To remove a spike from, as from the vent of a 
cannon. 

tin-spHt', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. spilt. ] 

1. Not spilt, not shed. 

"That blood . . . thy great grand*ire ihod 
Had been unspilt.” Denham : Cooper’s Hill, 99. 

• 2. Not spoilt, not marred, not lost. 

" Then bare of yoor own, without leading rm spilt.” 
Tutser .* September's Husbandry. 

•tin-spin', v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. spin.] 
To nudo, as something that has been spun. 

** Oh, cruell fate* I the which do aoone 
His vitall tbred i msponre." 

Holinshed : Hist Scot. (an. 1577). 

• tin-spir-it, v.t . [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
spirit .] To depress in spirit; to dispirit, to 
deject. 

** To unspirit him so much, as not 
To fly to her embrace*.” 

Reaum. A Flat : Coronation, UL 

tin-spir'-it-n-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
spiritual.] ls T ofc spiritual ; carnal, worldly. 

" An unspiritual and nosaoctifled man .*— Bp Tay- 
lor : Sermons, voL iL, *er. 1. 

• tin-spIr'-it-n-al-iEO, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. spiritualize.] To render un spiritual ; 
to deprive of spirituality. 

“Indiapo** «nd itv spiritualise the mlad.’— South; 
Sermons, voL vL, aer. k 

• tin-8pleencd' f a. [Pref. un- (1)1 Eng. 
spleen; - ed .] Deprived of the spleen ; desti- 
tute of spleen or a spleen ; not splenetic. 

*‘ Yet the villainy of word* m*y be eoch a* woold 
make »ny unspleened dove choleric."—/’^ : * Tit 
Pity, i. 3. 


boil, bo^; potit, cat, fell, ohoms, fhln, bon^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expoot. Xenophon, o^dst. -ing. 

-dan, -tlan = sh^n, -tlon, -don = shun; -tion, -gion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shtis. -ble, -die, &c. = b^l, d?L 
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unspoil- unstinting 


* tin-spoil', vX [Pref. tin* (2), and Eng. spoiL] 
To correct the Injury done to by over-indul- 
gence. 

“ Yoa must Unspoil me, Esther . "—Miss Edgeworth : 
Helen, ch. xliii. 

* tin-spoll'-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. spoilabie. ) Incapable of being spoiled. 

*tin-8p6iT-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. i tnspoil- 
able ; -ness.) Tbs quality or state of being un- 
spoilabie. 

" A prevalent style of furniture end decoration 
should have this character of what may be called 
unspoUablenessT— Daily .Veto*, Oct. t, 1S3L 

tin-spoiled', * un-spoyled, a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. spoiled .) 

1* Not spoiled; not corrupted ; not reined. 

"An unspoiled boy at a classical schooL " — Knox : 
Remarks on Grammar Schools. 

* 2. Not piundered or pillaged* 

" They lefte nothing unspoiled."— Brende t Qufnfuj 
Curtins, fob 81 


tin-spck'-$n, • un-spokc, a. [Pref. tin- 
(1), and Eng. spoken , spoke.) Not spoken, not 
said, not nttered ; untold. 


“ A tardiness in nature, 

Which often leaves the history unspoke." 

Shakes?. : Lear, L 1. 


• tin-spdn-ta'-ne-ofis, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. spontaneous.) Not apontaneoos ; not 
voluntary ; forced, artificial. 

" Unspontaneaus laughter loud." 

Cowper ; Homer ; Odyssey XX. 

• tin-sport'-ful. a. [Pref. t in- (1). » nd Eng. 
sportful.) Not sportful, gay, or merry; sad, 
depressed. 

"Dry, husky, unsportful laughs.”— Carlyle.' Pr. 
fiewt.pt It, bk. iv., ch. lr. 


tin-sports'-man-like, a. [Pret. t in- (IX 

and Eng. sportsmanlike.) Not sportsmanlike ; 
unbecoming a true sportsman. 

"In connection with which no unsportsmanlike 
deed Is ever winked aU’-PUld, April 4. IBM. 


tin-sptit'-ted, a. [Pret tin- (1), aod Eng. 

spotted.) 

L Lit , : Not spotted or stained ; not marked 
with spots ; free from spots. 

II. Figuratively : 

1. Free from ceremonial uncleanness ; un- 
blemished. 

" By the sacrifice of an unspotted lamb*.”— UdaT: 
Marks ix. 

2. Free from moral spot or stain; un- 
blemished, immaculate. 

" An unspotted Ufa"— Bunyan : Pilgrim's Progress, 
pt. IL 

3. Free from faults or Inaccuracies ; fault- 
less, perfect. 

" The unspotted proprietla of the Latin tongue."— 
Ate ham : Schoolmaster. 


* tin-sptit'-ttid nSss, *. [Eng. unspotted ; 
-ness.) Ths quality or state of being unspotted ; 
freedom from moral blemish or stain. 

" Tit charity and unspottedness* that is the pure and 
undefiled religion ."— Feltham : Resolves, pt. it, res. S. 

*tin-sprgad', a. [Pref, un- (1). »nd Eng. 
ipreao.] Not spread : not diffused. 

" Un quickened, unspread. 

My fire dropt down." Mrs. Browning : Confession. 

fin-squared', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
squared.) 

I. Lit : Not worked into a square shape or 
form. 

" An other unsguared piece of tymber."— Udai : I 
Cor. riiL 

*2. Fig. : Not properly formed or pro- 
portioned ; Irregular, unsuitable. 

" Tls like a chime amending ; with terms unsquar'd. 
Which ... would seem hyperboles." 

Shakssp. : Trotius k Crestida, L S. 

fin-squeezed', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 

squeezed.) Not squeezed or compressed; not 
deprived of juice or other valuable properties 
by compression ; hence, not pillaged by op- 
pression. 

" Rich as unsgueefd favourite." 

Thomson : Liberty. 

•tin-squire', vX [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
squire.] To deprive or diveat of the rank or 
privileges of an esquire ; to degrade from the 
rank of an esquire. 

" A great number of my fraternity, as well as my- 
self, who must all bs unsquired.'— thrift t Letter to 
the King -atr Arms. 

un ata'-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
stable, a.) 

1. Not stable, not fixed, not firm, not fast 


2. Not stesdy or firm ; Irresolute, wavering, 
fickle. 

"He had always been umto&Ze, and he was Dow dls- 
co n tea ted . ”—Maca ul ay : Hist, Eng., oh. xiii. 

unstable - equilibrium, s. [Equili- 
brium, 11. 2.] 

unstable-peace, «. 

Hist.: Ths peace between the Huguenots 
8Dd th8 French Roman Catholica, March 20, 
1568, and proclaimed three days later in the 
edict nf Longjumeau. It was broken almost 
immediately. 

* un-eta '-bled (1© ©IX [Pref. un- (1), 
Eng. stabled.] Not put up in a stable. 

"Ths unstabled Boslnante."— C. Bronte : Villette, 
ch. xxxlx. 

* fin-e ta-ble-neea, a. [Eng. unstable ; -naaa.] 
Tbs quality or state of being unstable ; in- 
stability, fickleness. ( Chaucer : Boecius , bk. il) 

* un-stfick, v.L [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
stack.) To remove or take down from a stack. 

' " In unstacking some timber yesterday."— Pall Mall 
Gazette, Feb. 18, 1888. 

tin-staid. a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. staid.) 
Not staid; not steady in character or judg- 
ment; volatile, fickle. 

“ Wholesome counsel to his unstaid youth." 

Shakssp.: Richard IU IL L 

* tin-Btald'-ntiss, a. [Eng. unstaid ; -n ess.) 

1. The quality or state of befog unstaid ; 
fickleness. 

2. Uncertain motion ; unsteadiness. 

"The oft changing of his colour, with a klod of 
shaking unstaidness over ell his body."— Sidney : 
Arcadia, hk. t. 

fin -stained', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
stained.) 

1, Lit .* Not stained, not dyed, not coloured. 

" Unstained with hostile blood." 

Milton , Hatteity. 

2. Fig. : Free from stain or blemish ; un- 
blemished, unsullied. 

" He had, In spite of many provocations, kept his 
loyalty unstained."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lv. 

fin- Stamped , a. [Pref. un - (IX &nd Eng. 
stamped.) Not stamped ; not having a stamp 
Impressed or affixed. 

“The following signed, hut unstamped Agreement." 
—Daily Telegraph, Js.ii. *«, 1888. 

* fin-stanph'-a-ble, * un-stanche-a-ble, 
un-6taunche-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); 
Eng. stanch , and an ft -able.) Incapable nf be- 
ing stanched ; inexhaustible. 

un stanphod , a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
stanched.) 

1. Not stanched, not stopped, as blood. 

• 2. Not satiate ; incapable of being satisfied. 

" The villain, whoee umtanched thirst 
York and young Rutland could not satisfy." 

Bhakesp, t S Henry 17., lL 6. 

•tin-starfh', vX [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
starch.] To take the starch oat of ; hence, to 
free from 8 tarchness. stiffness, reserve, for- 
mality, pride, or the like. 

" He cannot unit arch his gravity."— Rennet : Eras- 
mus ; Praise of Polly, p. IS. 

tin-star'-tled (le as $1X a. [Pref. tin- (IX 
and Eng. startled.) Not started or alarmed ; 
calm. (Coleridge : Destiny qf Nations.) 

* tin-state', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2X and Eng. state.] 
To deprive or divest of state or dignity. 

" I would unstate myself, to be In a due resolution." 
Shakesp. : Lear. L 1 

* tin-sta'-ticned, a. [Pref. tin- (IX and 
Eng. stationed.) Having no fixed or appointed 
station. 

"Fell Into the hands of unstationed privateer*.*— 
Johnstone: Chrytal, L 33. 

* tin-8t&t-ut-a-ble, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and 
Eng. statutable.] Not statutable ; not agree- 
able or according to statute law. 

" That plea did not avail, although the lease were 
notoriously unstatutable "Swift : Power of the 

Bishops. 

* fin-staunched' (au&saX a. [Unstanched.] 

* fin-stayed', a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. 
stayed.) Not supported. (See example under 
Unsteadfast, 2.] 

* tin-sttiad'-fast, * un-stede fast, * un- 
8 ted fast, * un-stldo-fast, a. [Pref. tin- 
(1), and Eng. steadfast. ) 


1. Not steadfast; not adhering to a pur- 
pose or resolution ; fickle. 

" A1 rMson reproveth such lmparflt puple 
A»d halt them unstedefast.'' 

Piers Plowman, p. 67. 

2. Timid ; irresolute. 

" Unsteadfast. hy a Hasted yew upstay'd." 

Wardswrth : Descriptive Sketches. 

3w Insecure, unsafe. 

“ All men’s stale, alike umtedfast be." 

Spenser: Daphnaida. 


* tin-6t£ad'-fast-l\% <vlt. [Eng. unsteadfast 
-ly. 1 Not in a' steadfast manner ; unsteadily 


* uu-stSad'-fast ness, * uu-stead fast- 
nesse, * un -sted- fast- nose e, * un- 
stlde-fast-ncsse, s. [Eng. unsteadfast; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unstead- 
fast ; want of steadfastness or eecurity. 

" The unquietness and unsteadfastneu of some dU- 
positions.’*— King Jamsi: Proc. for UnifornUty. 

* iin-stoad'-ried, a. [Pref. tin - (IX and Eng. 

steadied.) Not steadied ; not made steady. 

" By books unxteadied , m 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. viL 

fin-Stcad'-i-l^, adv. [Eng. unsteady ; -ty.) 
In an unsteady manner; without steadi- 
ness, firmness, or consistency; inconsistent- 
ly; changeably. 


un-stfiad -I-uess, s. [Eng. unsteady; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being unsteady ; want 
of steadiness, firmness, stability, fixedness, 
or resolution ; instability ; fickleness ; un* 
aettledness* 

" The unsteadiness and faithlessness of Charles.**— 
Macaulay: Hist, qf Kng., ch. il. 


fin-fltcad'-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
steady. ] 

1. Not steady ; not firm ; shaking, stagger- 
ing, reeling, trembling, wavering, fluctuating. 


" Her sleepy feet are so unite ad y.' 

Longfellow : Oolden Legend, IL 

2. Not steady or constant in mind or pur- 
pose; unstable, unsettled, fickle, wavering, 
changeable. 


" The wild and unsteady energy nf a half barbarous 
people.'— Macaulay: Hist. Kng., ch. xiv. 


3w Not regular, constant, or uniform; vary- 
ing, changeable. 

"A chip driven hy unsteady winds."— Locke. 

4. Of irregular life ; loose, dissipated. 

* 5. Uncertain, ambiguous, doubtful, vary- 
ing. (Locke: Hum. Under., bk. ili., ch. ix.) 

* 6. Not firmly established or settled. 


" And strongly fix the diadem of France, 

Which to this day unsteady doth remain.” 

Drayton ; Battle of AgincourL 


• tin-steel', v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
steel.) To disarm, to soften. 

"Why should pity . . . unsteel my foolish heart?"— 
Richardson t Clarissa, v. no. 


fin-steeped', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
steeped.) Not steeped, not soaked. 

" Other wheat was sown unsteeped, hat watered 
twice a day.” — Bacon : Eat, Hist, 

* fin-stick', v.t. [Pref. u n- (2X and Eng. 
stick, v.] To loose, to disengage, to extricate. 

" Riveted . . . beyond the possibility of unsticking 
Itself.”— Richardson : Clarissa, viL 880. 


• tin-stl'-fled (le as $ 1 ), a. [Pret un- (Ik 
and Eng. stifled.) Not stifled, not smothered, 
not suppressed. 

" Nature’* voice unitifed.” 

Toung .* Eight Thoughts, IL 13L 

fin-stlg'-m^-tized, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. 8fiproafis«i.] Not stigmatized ; without 
a stigma. 

" Nor left unstigmatized thoee fatal fields." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk, vlt 

un-stim'-n-lat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. stimulated.] Not stimulated, nrged, in- 
cited, or provoked. 

" His own . . . unit {mulcted coursers.' 

Cowper : Homer: Iliad xxilL 

* tin-8ting / , v.t . [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. 
sting.] To disarm of a sting; to deprive ot 
the power of giving pain. 

" He has disarmed his afflictions, unstung his mis* 
riea"— South : Sermons. 

fin-stlnt'-fid, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
stinted.] Not stinted, limited, or begrudged. , 

" No 1 search romantic lands, whers the near suo 
Gives with unstinted boon ethereal flame.' 

Scott : Don Roderick, lx. (IntrcxL) 

tin-stint'-lng, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Fmg. 
stinting.] Unstinted, unbegrudgea, free, fuil 

*' The fullest and most unstinting credit "— Dailt 
Telegraph, Dec. «, 1887. 


late, ffit, fare, amidst, what, fail, tether; we, w8t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
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tin-stirred', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
stirred.] Not stirred, not agitated. 

" Other men may *eeio clear m long m they are un- 
stirred."— Leighton : Com. on 1 Peter li. 

♦ un-stir -ring, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
stirring .] Not stirring ; idle, lazy. 

“ A ilothful, unstirring 11 to."— Leighton : Comment. 
on 1 Peter It. 


tin-stlt^h', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
» titch.] To open, by unpicking the stitches 
or seams. 

“ Cato well observes, though . a the phrase of a 
taylor. friendship ought not to be unripped, hut un- 
st itched." -Collier. 


* un Stock', v.t. [Pref. un - (2), and Eng. 
sfoefc.J To remove or deprive of that which 
aticks, fixes, or holds fixed or fast, or by 
which anything is held fixed or fast. 

M To unstock . . . high rigged ships." 

Surrey: Vlrglle; JSneis It. 

un-stock'-ixiged, o. [Praf. un- (1), and 
Eng. stockinged.] Destitute of atockings; 
bare. 

" Her little feet unstockinged.*— Scott : Kenilworth. 
ch. vii. 


* un-sto'-i-^iffe, v.t. [Pref. un- (2); Eng. 
stoic ; -ise.] To deprive of stoicism. 

“ Thie is a new scheme . . . and It will unstoicUe 
you delightfully."— fftix Carter.- Letters, it 205. 


• un-stoop'-ing, a, [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
stooping.] Not stooping, not bending, not 
yielding. 

“ Th* unstooping Armoeas of ray upright soul." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., 1. L 

On stbp , v.U [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. stop.] 

1. To free from a stopper ; to take a stopper 
out of. 


" After that unstop the qotll that goes down into 
the first dog’s Jugular rein. — floyZe: Works, liL 1*9. 

2. To free from any obstruction ; to open. 
“The t yes of the bliod shall be opeoed, and the ears 
ol the deaf unstopped."— Isaiah xxxv. *. 


On- stopped', * tin-sttipt', a. [Pret un- (1), 
and Eng. stopped.] 

1. Not stopped, hindered, delayed, or re- 
tarded. 

“ The flams unstopp’d «t first more fary rains." 

Dryden : Virgil ; .Eneid t . 882. 

2. Not having a stopper ; open. 

" There’s many a craouy and leak unstopt in your 
conscience."— Congreve: Lose for Lose. v. 

* On stormed', a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
stormed.] Not stormed, not assaulted, not 
taken by storm. 

„ , " The doom 

Of towns unstorm'd and battles yet to come." 

Addison ; To Lord Keeper Somers. 

* tin-storm'-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
stormy.] Not atonny ; calm. 

“A calm, unstermy with ." Byron: Age of Bronte. 

* tin-sttitit', * un stonto, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. stout.] Not stout or strong ; weak. 

“They koowe neyther stoute nor unstoute."— 
Ascham ; Toxophilus, p, 75. 

* tin-stowed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
stowed.] Emptied, as the hold of a ship. 

" When they found my hold unstowed."— Smollett : 
Roderick Random, ch. xlL 


* tin-s train', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
stratn, v.] To relieve from a strain ; to relax, 

“ 'Less they could the knot unstrain 
Of a riddle.' Ben Jonson : Lose Freed from Folly. 

tin-strained', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
strained . ] 

4 1. Not strained ; not put under exertion ; 
nnexercised. 

“ A milk-white hull, unit rained with the yoke." 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a s. 

* 2. Not strained or forced ; easy, natural. 

“By an easy mod unstrained derivation it implies 
the breath of God ." — HhkewUl : On Providence. 

3. Not strained ; not purified by straining : 
as, unstrained oil. 


tin-strait- $ned, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. straitened.] Not straitened ; not con- 
tracted, narrowed, or limited. 

“The meiuaresof eaunstraitened goodaea*."— Qian- 
siU : Vanity of Dogmatism, ch. L. 

fin-strtit'-i-fied, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
stratified.] 6 

Gecl.: Not deposited in strata, beds, or 
layers. 


nnstratifled-drift, s. 

Geol : Boulder clay, till, [Drift, II. 2.] 


unstratified rocks, s. pi. 

Geol. : Rocks not deposited in strata, beds, 
or layers, but occurring in masses, sometimes 
breaking through 
or overlapping 
the stratified 
rocks in their vi- 
cinity. They 
comprehend the 
volcanic and 
utonic rocks 
v.). 

* tin - strength', 

s. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. 
strength ,] Weak- 
ness, infirmity. section showing 
(Ancren Riwle, p. a . stratified rocks: a Vq- 
232 .) stratified rock. 

tin-8 trtingth'-ened, a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. strengthened.] 

Not strengthened; not supported; not as- 
sisted. 

" Unstrengthned . . . with authorise from above." 

—Hooker: Ecdes. Politic, bk. v., f 8. 



* un-strewed (ew as 6), a. [Prefi un- (1), 
and Eng. strewed.] 

1. Not strewn about ; not scattered. 

2. Not covered with things atrewn about. 

“ Unstrewed with bodies of the slain." 

Cowper: Homer ; Iliad x. 

un-stxi'-at-^d, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
striated.] Not striated ; not marked with 
atriae or fine lines. [Non-striated.] 

tin-string', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. string.] 

1. To deprive of a string or strings. 

2. To loosen, to untie, to open. 

“ His gtrlaud they unstring, «ud bind his hands." 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

3. To take from or off a string : aa, To un- 
string beads. 

4. To relax or untune the strings of. 

" But four unstrings the trembling lyre." 

Congress: Ode to Queen Anna. 

5. To relax the tension of; to looaen, to 
relax. 

"He hsi disarmed hi* afflictions, unstrung his 
mlseriea."— South : Sermons, v©L ii, ter. 12 . 

* tin -stringed', o. [Unstring, r.] Not 
stringed ; deprived or deatitute of strings. 

“An unstringed viol ora harp." 

Shakesp, : Richard II., L A 

tin-stripped, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
stripped.] Not stripped ; not peeled. 

“Still unstripped from stalks."— Field, Jan. 7, 1888. 

* tin-Strting', ». [A.S. unstrang.] Weak, feeble. 
( Ancren Riwle, p. 6.) 

* tin-strtiok', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
struck.] Not struck ; riot amitten ; not greatly 
impressed. 

" Unstruck with horror at the sight" 

Philip* : Blenheim 

tin-strting', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. strung.] 

1. Not strung; having tbs strings relaxed 
or untuned. 

“ Unstrung, no touched, the harp must stand." 

Byron: Oscar of Alva. 

2. Relaxed : as, His nerves wera unstrung. 

tin-sttid'-ied, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
studied.] 

1. Not studied ; not made a subject of study 
or investigation. 

2. Unpremeditated, extempore. 

" Unstudied wit and hamour ever gay." 

Thomson : Winter. *49. 

3. Not laboured or forced ; easy, natural. 

" It Is ft clrcumstftQcs which laoreose» ltn grace that 
It appears to be quite unstudied."— Knox : Essay a. 

* 4. Not having studied ; unacquainted, un- 
skilled. 

“ Not so unstudied la the nature of councils."— -Zip. 
Jewed. 

* 5. Not devoted to or occupied in study ; 
not passed in study. 

" To cloak the defects of their unstudied jean." — 
Milton : Tetrachordon. 

tin-sttiffed', * tin-sttift', a. [Pref. un - (IX 
and Eng. stuffed.] Not stuffed ; not crammed 
or crowded. 

“ Unbrulsed yooth with unstuffed brato 

Doth couch his limbo, there golden aleep doth reign.” 
Shake tp. ; Romeo k Juliet, 11. & 

* tin-stib-du'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 


Eng. su&dwa&te.] Incapable of being subdned ; 
Invincible. 

“8teru patience, untubduable by palu." 

; Eehama, xviiL 5, 

tin-sub-dued', o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
subdued.] Not subdued ; not brought into 
subjection ; un conquered. 

“ Immediately marches against the unsubdued 
Latin towns,"— Lewis: Cred. Rarly Roman Rist.{e <L 
l&55)i 1L 109t 


'tin-stib'-iect, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
subject.] Not subject ; not liable ; not aub* 
ordinate or subservient. 


“ Though no manner of person or cause be umudjoce 
an to the king’s power.'*— H ooker : Eccles. Politie, 
bk. vllu 


* tin-sub-miss'-ive, o. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. aubmi^irE.] Not submissive ; disobe- 
dient. 

" A stubborn unsubmissive frame of spirit.*— South: 
Sermons, voL x., e«r. b. 


• tin-sub-mit'-tlng, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. submitting.] Not submitting ; not readily 
yielding ; unbending, unyielding. 

" Wise, strenuous, firm, of unsubmltting eoul.” l 

Thomson: Bummer, 1,511 • 

• uu-stib-or -din-ate, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. subordinate.] Not aubordinate ; not in 
ferior In rank, dignity, class, or order. 

" Unsubordinate to the crown ."— JIU ton : Reform 
<n England, bk. 11. 


* tin- sub orned', a. [Pref. «ft- (1), and Eng. 
suborned.] Not suborned ; not procured by 
persuasion, allurement, or bribery. 

“The true, unsubomed, unsophisticated language of 

f eouiue natural feeling,"— Burke : On a Regicide 
’•ace, let. A 


tin-stib-scribed', a. [Pref. mu- (l), and 

Eng. 8M&scrib«d.] 

* 1. Not subscribed ; unsigned. 

" Makes me leave my paper unsubscribed.' — Richard- 
son: Sir 0. Grandison, vL 883. 

2. Not subscribed; not contributed; on- 
contributed. 


tin stib sttin'-tial (ti as sb), a. [Pret un- 
(1), and Eng. substantial.] 

1. Not substantial ; not solid ; not palpable. 

" Her shadowy offspring, unsubstantial both.’ 

MUton: P. R., iv. 899. 

2. Not substantial, solid, or strong. 

" Through this unsubstantial netting."— Field, Fsh 
4 . 1888 . 

3. Not real ; not having substance. 

“ An unsubstantial, fairy place." 

Wordsworth : To the Cuckoo. 

4. Not giving substance or strength ; weak ; 
not strengthening or invigorating. 

" Like them [cocoa note) probably they yield a 
nutriment that 1» watery and unsubstantial."— Cook : 
First Voyage, bk. 11L, ch. lx. 

♦ tin-stib-sttin-tl-til'-i-ty (ti as shl), *. 

[Eng. unsubstantial ; - ity .] The quality or 
state of being unsubstantial ; absence of sub- 
stantiality; want of real or material exis- 
tence. 


" Something of unsub stantiality and uncertainty 
hod beset my Hopes.” — C. Bront& : Jane Eyre, ch. xxiv. 

* tin-sub-sttin'-tial-izG (ti as sh), v.t. 

[Pref. un- (2), anti Eng. substantialize.] To 
render unsubstantial. {Wordsworth : Excur- 
sion , bk. ix.) 

tin-stib-sttin -ti-at-tid (ti as sbl), a. [Pref. 

un- (1), and Eng. substantiated.] Not sub- 
stantiated ; not confirmed. 

* tin - sub - sttin - ti - a' - tion (ti as sh), 

[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. substantiation.] A 
depriving or substantiality. 

’’ He [Berkeley] would probably have beeo eatUBed 
with tbia ackoowledgineut, as a auificieut unsubstan- 
tial tion of matter.” — A. C. I'raser: Berkeley, p. 20 L 

* tin-suc-^eed'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; 

Eng. succeed ; -able.] Not capable of succeed- 
ing or of bringing about the desired effect or 
result ; not likely to succeed. 

" Nor would hi* dltcretioo attempt *o unsuccscdabl* 
a temptetlon.’’ — Browne : Vulgar Brrourt, bk. L, 
ch. 1L 

* tin-suo-^ecd'-ed, a. [Pref. «tv~ (1), and 
Eng. succeeded.] Not succeeded or followed ; 
having no successor. (Milton : P. L. t v. 821.) 

tin-stio-$£s&', s. [Pref. «n- (1), and Eng. 
success.] Want of success ; failure. 

“ Unsuccess . . . dioqualifies yon." 

Browning : Ring k Book. xL 

tin-Buo-^Sss'-ful, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 

Eng. successful.] 


t>6il, bti^ ; ptitit, ; cat, 90II, chorus, 9 b in, ben?h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph — C 
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unsuccessfully— unsurrounded 


L Not successful; not producing or st- 
tended with the desired result ; not fortunate 
In the issne. 

“It vu almost certain to be uruucce*VW."— Mac- 
aulay - Hitt. Eng., ch. It 

2. Not meeting with success; uot fortunate. 

“ Had Portiua been the unsuccessful lover." 

AddUcm : Cato. 

fin-sfic^fiss-ffil-ljf, adv. [Eng. unsuccess- 
ful i -ty.J In au unsuccessful mauuer ; with- 
out success. 

"lovitior unsuccessfully a Dntch end an English 
minister.'— 5ec*er : Work*, rL 457. 

fin-suc^Sss'ful-nees, s. [Eng. unsuccess- 
ful ; -««ss.] The quality Dr state of being un- 
anccessfui ; want of success. 

•‘The unsuccessfulnet* of that treaty." — Hilton t 
Answer to Eikon Basil ike, | 18. 

* fin-successive. a. [Pret un- (IX snd 
Eag. successive. ] Not successive ; not pro- 
ceeding by succession of parta. 

“The u nsuccessiw duration of God with relation to 
himself— Hal* : Orig. of Mankind. 

* fin-auc'-oour-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
snd Eng. succourable.] Incapable of being 
succoured, reliaved, aided, or remedied. 

“ Do an unsuccoumble mischief — Sidney : Arcadia, 
bk. \y. 

fin-suc'-coured, a. [Pref. un- (1), snd Eng. 
succoured.] Not succoured, relieved, or aided. 
(Spenser: F. Q. t IV. viii. 51.) 

fin - sucked', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 

sucked.] Not socked ; not drawn or drained 
by the mouth. 

"The teat* . . . 

Untuck'd of lamb or kid." Milton : P. I*, ix. MS. 

* fin-sued', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sued.] 
Unasked, unsought. 

** Gillias . . . rewarded desert* unsued to,"— Adam* • 
Works, L 488. 

* fin-sfif'-fer-a-ble, cl [Pref. un- 0), and 
Eng. sufferable.] Not sufferabla ; insuffer- 
able, intolerable. 

“ Hell heard th* unsujfvrabl* noise," 

Milton : P. L-, rt 887. 

fin-sfir-fer-a-bl$?, adv. [Eng. unsuffer- 
ab (le); -ly . J In a manner not able to be 
borne ; insufferably, intolerably. 



* fin-sfir-f er-ing, cl & ». [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. suffering.] 

A. As adj. : Not suffering ; free from anf- 
fering. 

" HI* unsuffering kingdom yet will come." 

Thornton ; A Hymn. 

B. As subst. : Incapability of enduring or 
of being endured. 

" For unsuffryng of styoke."— Wydljf* .* 3 Maccabees 
lx. ia 

• tin-stif-f io'-l^n^e, • fiu-sfif-f Ic'-i^n^y 
(c as *h), s. [Pref. un- (1)« and Eng. 
sufflcUnce, sufficiency. ] The quality or state of 
being unsufficient or insufficient; want of 
sufficiency ; inaufflciency. 

"The error and unsuMcienc* of the argument*."— 
Hooker : Eccles. Politick, vt 

*fin-sfif flc'-lent (c as sh), * tm-suf fir- 
CV-ent, a. [Pref. un-(l), ana Eng. sufficient.] 
Not sufficient; insufficient, inadequate. 

"They be found unsnjjlcient to attalne unto that 
tod."— Hooker ; Sect**. Politie, bk. 11L, f lot 


* fin-suf-f Ic'-lent-ltf (c as shX adv ‘ ' tEng. 
unsufficient ; -ly.] Not aufflciently, insufli- 
cieotly. 

" Absolving of unsufficiently disposed penitent*,"— 
1 looker : tccl to. Politic, bk. vL 


• fin-sfif-fi'- 9 ihg-ness, a. [Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. sufficing****.] The quality or state 
of being inanfficient ; Insufficiency. 

fin sug-ared (8 as sh), a. [Pref. un* (1), and 
Eng. sugared.] Not sugared ; not awoeteoed 
with aug&r. (Bacon: Nat. Hist., § 883.) 


* fin-sfig-&fi8t'-lV8 J cl [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. suggestive.] Not suggestive. 

“It moat not be Inferred tb«t Mr. Goechen’t speech 
wb* absolutely unsuggsstlv*."— Daily Chronicle, March 
I, 1*48. 


* fin-sultf, v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. suit, 
v.] Not to suit ; to be unsuitable to. 


" Both unruil 
My untuned fortune*. * 

Quarles r Emblem*, IV. xt. 4. 


iln-eult-a-bfl a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. suitability.] Uasnltableness. 


im-sult'-a-ble, * un-suts-a-ble, cl [Pret 
un- (1), and Eng. suitable.] Notanitable ; nut 
fit; not adapted ; unbecoming, unsuited, un- 
fit, incongruous, Improper. 

"It would be very unsuitable to my intended 
brevity ."— Bogle : Work*, v. 132. 

un-sult'-a-blo-n&ss, a [Eng. unsuitable; 
-new.) The quality or state of being unsuit- 
able ; unfitness, incoogruity. 

"There l* a fltne** or *uitah1*oeM of certalo circum- 
stances to certain per* >ns, and an unsuitableness of 
otb on,"— Clarke : Evidence t. Prop. L 


fin-sulf-a-hltf, adv. [Eng. unsuitable) ; -ly.] 
In an unsuitable manner or degree ; unfitly, 
inadequately, Improperly, incongruously. 

"To employ them unsuitably . 'Seeker : Sermon*, 
voL x.. charge A 


un-suit'-fid, a. [Pref. un* (1)» aod En S- 
suited.] 

1. Not suited ; not accommodated or pro- 
vided with what one waata. 

" So that no const! tattoo-fancier may go unsulted 
from bl* «hop."— Burke : Letter to a Nobis Lord. 


2. Not suited, not fitted ; unsuitable. 

"A blind fnnr, which perhaps U not uneuiled to 
barbarian*."— Levi* : Cred. Early Ram. Bitt. (ed. 1855), 
1L 848. 


* fin-suit'-Ing, cl [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
suiting.] Not suiting ; unsuited, unsuitable, 
unbecoming. 

** A passion most unsuit ins *ocb * roan." 

Shake tp. : Othello, It. I. 


* un-sfip'-ple, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. 
supple.] Not supple ; not bending or yielding 
easily. 

•• Those uneupvle sinews would oot bend." 

■Sandy*.* Ovid; Metamorphose* IL 

* fin-sfip-pli'-a-hle, cl [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
supply , and sun. -able.] Not capable of being 
supplied. 

"The unsuppliabls defect of any necessary anta- 
ced* o t .'— Chiu ingworth, 

fin-sfip-plled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
supplied.] Not aupplied ; not furnished with 
what ia necessary. 

" The pang* of hunger unsupplied." 

Cote per ; The Salad. 

* un-silp-pcrt'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. aupporfaWe.] Not supportabla ; not able 
to be supported ; insupportable, intolerable. 

"The very court**; of the law wa* Jngoin, an uu- 
supportable jok*.''—Bp. Sail .* Sermon on Oalatian* 
▼. 1 . 

* im-stip-pert -%-ble-ness. *. [Eng. un- 
supportable ; -ness.] The quality or state ot 
being nosupportable. 

" The u»i*i<p»orffiA?e7»«*» ot this gallt."— H’ifkin* .* 
Nat. Religion, bk. 1L, ch. viL 

* iin-sup-port -a-biy, adv. [Eng. unsup- 
portable); -ly.] In an unsupportable manner 
or degree ; not in a manner that can be borne ; 
in supportably. 

" He filial 1 be lofloitely. u neupportabty miserable."— 
South ; Sermon*, voL 1L, s«r. A 


dn-sill'-IIedU «• [Pref. un- (IX and Ed S- 
sullied.] 


* 1. Lit. : Not sullied, not stained, not 
tarnished. 

"[Au] am pi* charger, of untutHed frame." 

Pop* : Homer; Rind xxiil. 1,048. 


2. Fig. : Frea from imputation of evil ; un- 
tarnished, unblemished. 

" Your bonoar and that of the nation ere unsullied.” 
—Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xix 


* tin-summed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
rumiTiftl.] Not summed up; not counted or 
reckoned in ooa amount or total. 


** With expense untummedf 

Mason : English Barden, L 


iin-siim'-moned, a. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
summoned.] Not summoned, called upon, or 
cited. 

" Nor le*ve unsvmmoned ooe of all th* train." 

Cotoper : Homer ; Odyuey xxli. 


fin-sung', a. [Prat un* (IX and Eng. <runy.) 

1, Not sung; not recited musically, as a 
song. 

" Half y*t remains unsung." Milton ; P. L., viL tl. 

2. Not celebrated in verse. 

“ Nor Osbalus. ihalt thoo be left unsung.” 

bryden : Virgil; .Eneid ViL L01A 


* fin-sfink', • un-suncke, a. [Pref. un- p>, 
and Eng. xuwk.] Not submerged ; not settled 
down. 

" Where rain In winter «tood long tlm* wnmitc*#." 

Brown* : hritanma* Pastoral*. 1). 4. 


* fin-sfinned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sunned.] 

1. Lit . : Not sunned ; not shoua upon by 
the suq. 

“ Down In the untunned depths liee so macb trea- 
sure."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 8, 1888. 

2. Fig. : Not cheered. 

" His inward board 

01 : E~u r^n. bt .It 

* dn-Bun'-nJ', o. [Pref. un- (IX and Eog. 
sunny.] Not sunny ; gloomy. 

" Wearing tbi* untunny iace." 

Tennyson : Pell eat & Rttar*. 

* hn-su-per'-flu-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. superfluous.] Not superfluous ; oot in 
axcess ; not more tbaa enough. 

" Io unruperfluou* even proportion." 

Milton : Cornu*. 77t 

* fin-su-per-scribcd', cl [Pref. un- (1), 
aad Eng. superscribed.] Not directed or ad- 
dressed. 

" The letter wa* unsealed, and untupertcribed also, ’ 
— Richardson : Clarissa, L 18L 


* fin-supped', * un-soup-id, a. [Pref. un- 

(1); Eng. sup ; -ed .] Not having supped; 
without supper. 

** The kynge went ewd* in to bis bouse untaupid."— 
WycHJfc : Daniel rL 18. 

* fin-sfip -plant -fid, a. [Pref. un- (IX an( l 

Eng. supplanted .) Not supplanted ; not 

tripped up. 

“ Unsupplanted feet" Philips : Cider, ii. 


tin-sfip-port'-fid, CL [Pref. un- (IX snd. Eng. 
supported .] 

1. Not supported; not upheld; not main- 
tained ; not sustained. 

"It t* unsupported by truth."— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., ch. v. 

2. Not supported, assisted, or countenanced. 

" Unsupported by and unoulted with the state. 
War burton ; Divine Legation, hk. 11, § A 

un sup-prSssed, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eog. suppressed.] Not suppressed ; not held 
or kept under ; not subdued, not quelled ; not 
put down. 

" Simple manner*, feeling* unsuppress'd.' 

Wordsworth : Excursion, biz. x. 

•fin-sure' (s as sh), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. rure.] Not sore, not fixed, not certain ; 
uncertain, insecure. 

" What is mortal, and unsure." 

Shaketp. ; Hamlet, tv. A 

• fin sirred (s as sh), a. [Eug. unsnr(e) ; -ed. ] 
Not made sure ; not securely established ; 
made uncertain or unsafe. 

" Thy now unsur’d aunra.net to tb* crown." 

Bhukesp. : King John, 11 A 

• iin-sure -1^ (s as sh), adv. [Eng. unsure ; 
-ly.] In an unsure nwaiier; insecurely, un- 
safely, uncertainly. 

" Tb* vanity of greataeae be had try’d. 

And how unsurtly stands the foot of pride." 

Daniel : Civil Wart,lL 

• fin-sure'-t^r (s as sh), »- [Eng. unsure ; -ty.} 

Uncertainty, insecurity. 

" Thoa stodo at Christendom in doabt^ and un- 
tursty."— Sir T. Mors ; Works, p. 810. 

• uu-surfe -lug, cl [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
surging.] Not mounting or rising in waves. 

" Up and down oa the unsurging mm.’ 

Drayton: Legend of M Hilda the Fair. 

fin-sur-mfifint -Or-hle, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. surmountable.] Not surmountable : 
not capable of being eurmouuted ; insur- 
mountable. 

"Another unturmmintable, sotirco of discord." — 
Anson : Voyages, bk. IL, ch. ill. 

fin-sur-pass -a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. rurpctjsafck.] Not capable of being snr- 
passed, excelled, or exceeded. 

fin-sur-pas8'-a-bl$f, adv. [Eng. unsurjxiss- 
ab(le); • ly .] In* an unsurpassable manner oi 
degree. (Ruslan.) 

un-sur-passed', a. [Pref. un- (lb and En" 
surpassed.] Not surpassed, excelled, exceeded, 
or outdona. (Byron: Childs Harold, iv. 39.) 

• un-Bur-ren'-dcred, a. [Pref, un-(iX and 
Eng. surrendered.] Not surrendered; not 
given up or delivered. 

" Helen It mine, an unsurrender'd prize 
For ever." Cowper : Homer ; Iliad viL 

• fin-siir-rfifind -ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. surrounded.] Not surrounded, encom- 
passed, or environed. 

" Retreating unsurrounded." 

Byron : 8ieg* of Corinth, xxv. 
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tin-sus-fSp’-ti-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. susceptible.] Not susceptible ; not open 
or liable to ; not capable of admitting ; Insus- 
ceptible. 

“By no means unsusceptible of religious impres- 
sions. —M acaulay ; Hist. Eng., oh. 11. 

* tin-stis-pect', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
aaspecf.] Unsuspected. 

" Author vntiupect. 

Friendly to nua” Milton: P. L., lx. 171. 

* tin-stis-pect'-a-ble, a. [Pref. tin- 0), and 
Eng. suspectable.f Not liable to be suspected ; 
not open to suspicion. (H. More : Mystery of 
Godliness , p. S23.) 

tin-sus-pSct'-ed, a. [Pref. uw-(lX and Eng. 
suspected.] Not suspected ; not looked upon 
as likely to have done an evil act ; not an 
object of suspicion. 

** Unseen and untu$pecte.d arts." 

Cowper: Progress of Error, a 

* un-sua-pSct'-ed-I#, a dv. [Eng. unsus- 

pected ; - ly .] Not in a suspected or suspicions 
manner ; without raising suspicion. 

" More Impartially and ■unsuspectedlyf — Milton: 
Removal gf Hireling t. 

* im-siis-ptiet'-tid-ntiss, *. [Eng, unsus- 
pected ; -new.] Tbs qnslityor state of being 
unsuspected. 

" By the strangenees of the act, uid unnupededness 
of the octora." — fuller : Church Bitt., X 11. 27. 

tin-stis-ptict'-lng, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. suspecting.) Not suspecting, not sus- 
picions ; unsuspicious ; free from suspicion. 

“ The hoet lio down 
Sodden before tome unsuspecting town." 

Pop*. {Todd.) 

tin-stis-ptict’-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. unsuspect- 
ing; -ly .] In an unsuspecting manner ; with- 
out suspicion. 

“ Whet the world bellered to unsuspectingly."— 
Bp. Taylor: Deus Justificatus. (Ep. Ded.) 

* tin-sus-ptind'-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. suspended.] Not suspended ; not held or 
kept in a state of rest or suspense ; not ceasing 
from action or motion. 

"The unsutpended attention of a day."— Knox: 
Essay 1, 

* fin sus-plc -i£n <o as sh\ a [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. suspicion .] Want of suspicion ; 
freedom from suspicion ; nn suspiciousness. 

“ Through their own heedlessneas and untuspicion." 
—Dickens. ( Annandal «.) 

dnsas-pl'-clous, a, [Pref. un- (1\ and Eng. 

mpfeious.] 

1. Not suspicious ; not inclined to suspect 
or imagiue evil ; nnauapecting. 

* “ U ntvipir4m.it of a anare.” 

Cowper : Secret of Divine Love. 

2. Not raising or tending to raiae suspicion. 

3. Not passed in anapicion ; free from any- 
thing likely to cause suspicion. 

" But farewell now to uneutpiciou* night*.” 

Cowper : Task, iv. US, 

tin-sua-tain'-a-ble, a, [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. sustainable .] Not capable of being sus- 
tained, maintained, supported, or upheld. 

" Who*e impression t« altogether inevl table and un- 
sustainable." — Barren* : Sermons, voL L, ser. 1*. 

tin-stis-tained', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sustained.] Not snstained, maintained, sup- 
ported, or upheld. 

" All unsustalned between the wares and sky." 

Pop* : Homer; Odyuey xli. 417. 

* tin-swad'-dle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
swaddle.] To remove a swaddle from ; to 
nuswathe. 

M Puppy hsa scarce unswaddled my legs yet." 

Ben Jonson : Tal* of a Tub, t, 2. 

* un-swathe', v.t . [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
swathe.] To free from a awatha ; to nnbarnl- 
aga ; to take bandages off. 

“In the morning an old woman oaxne to unsvmh* 
me. — Addison ; Spectator, No.sa 

un sway'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
sway , and suff. -able.] Not capable uf being 
awayed, governed, or influenced by another. 

M To be rough, unstvayable, and free." 

Shoketp. i Coriotanus, y. A 

tin -swayed', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
swayeil.] 

1. Not awayed ; not wielded. 

“Is the chair empty? Is the sword unswayed t m 
Shaketp : Richard III., tr. 4. 

2. Not biassed, moved, or influenced, as by 
passion, ambition, &c. 


■ tin-sway -tid-neas, a. [Eng. unswayed ; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
swayed ; steadiness, firmness, consistency. 

“ That constancy and unswayedness In oor lire*.” — 
Hales : Remains, p. 248. 

•tin -swear', v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. swear.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To recant or revoke, as something awom 
to ; to recall or retract by a subsequent oath; 
to abjure. 

** Unswvar faith sworn." Shakctp. : King John, 1U. L 

2. To deny by oath. 

** No more than hell unstnar.* 

Shaketp. : Othello, It. I. 

B. Intrans. : To recant ; to recall an oath. 
(Spenser.) 

•tin -sweat', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
sweat.] To remove or reduce the sweating of; 
to ease or cool after exercise or toil. 

" Tbs Interim of unswoating themselves regularly." 
Milton : On Education. 

• tin-sweat'-ihg, a . [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sweating.] Not sweating or perspiring. 

“ In front and snow, If you complain of heat. 

They nxh the untweating brow, and swear they 
sweat." Dry den : Juvenal, 111 

•tin -sweet', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
sweet.] Not sweet ; disagreesble, unpleasant. 

“Make the life unsweet." Spenser: F. Q., IL vlL 14. 

• tin-swtill', v.i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
swell.] To sink from a swollen or turgid 
state ; to subside. 

" Bot tho began bis herte a lite unwell." 

Chaucer : Troilus A Creuida, r. 

tin-swtipt', a . [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. sicept. ] 

1. Not swept; not cleaned by having a 
brush, broom, or besom passed over it. 

*’ Where fires tfcon flndst unrak'd sod hearths tm- 
swept. 

There pinch the mslds as bine sa bilberry." 

Shakctp. : Merry Wives, r. S. 

2. Not cleaned up or removed by sweeping. 

" The dust on antique time would lie unwept." 

Shaketp. : Coriotanus, IL a 

3. Not moved or passed over with a sweep- 
ing motion or action. 

** Tbs wares roll multitudinous, and the foam. 
Unwept hy wandVing suit*, fille all the air. 

Cowper t Homer; Iliad xi 

tin-swerv'-irig, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
swerving.] Not swerving or deviating from 
any rule or standard ; nndeviating, unwaver- 
ing. 

tin-swerv'-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. unswerving ; 
-ly.] In an unswerving manner; unwaver- 
ingly. (Cary: Dante; Par. viii. 142.) 

• tin - swilled', a. .[Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
swilled.] 

1. Not swilled; not swallowed down in 
large draughts. 

2. Not emptied by swilling or greedily 
drinking. 

" An unwilled hogshead."— Milton : Divorce. (Poet.) 

un-sworn', a. [Fret un-(l), and Eng. sworn.] 

1. Not awom ; not bound by an oath ; not 
having taken an oath. 

“ Yon are yet unswemf 

Shaketp. ; Measure for Measure, L 4. 

2. Not solemnly pronounced or taken. 

“ Her solemn oath 

Unsworn remained." Camper : Homer ; Odyssey x. 

• tin-s^l'-lar-bled (le as $1), a. [Pret un- 
(1), and Eng. syllabled.] Not syllabled; not 
articulated, uttered, or pronounced. 

• tin-s#l-l&-gist'-ic-^l, a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. sylloaistioaL] Not syllogistieal ; not 
according to me logical rules of ayllogiama. 

" This untyllogistlcal sylloglam."— ChiUingmorth : 
Religion of Protestants, ch. vt,, f 14. 

un-sym-btiP-ic, a. [Pref. un- (IX and 

Eng. symbolic.] Not symbolic. 

" Infantine speech is unsymbolic."— Earle : Philology 
of English Tongue, } 246. 

un-s^m-met'-ric-al, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. symmetrical.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : Not symmetrical ; wanting 
in symmetry or due proportion of parts. 

IL Botany: 

1. (Of a leaf): Not of the same breadth on 
the opposite aides of the midrib. Example : 
the leaf of Begonia. 

2. (Of a flower) : Not having a close relation 


in number between the division* of the calyx, 
those of the corolla, and the stamens. Ex- 
ample : the Crucifer*, in which the sepals 
are four, tha petals four, but the atamans aix. 

tin-sym-pa-thet'-io, a. [Pref. un- (1). and 
Eng. sympathetic.] Not sympathetic ; not in 
sympathy. 

“This precocious flowering does tot occur every 
ye*r, »ud it seems curiously unsympathetic with tli* 
sesaons."— Evening Standard, Jsn. 17 , 1888. 

# tin-sym'-pa-tli& a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng sympathy.] Want or absence of sym- 
pathy. 

“How tmi tbs unsympathy as well as tha sympathy 
of Tmtore."— Wilberforce, In Life, ii. 805. 

tin-sys-ttim-tit'-ic, tin-s^s-tem-tit'-*©- 

a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. systematic, 
systematical .] Not systematic; not having 
regular order, distribution, or arrangement or 
parts ; not done systematically. 

“Unsupported, desultory, untyifcnuxfieeudaaYOunL* 
—Burke; On the Present Discontent a. 

tin-sys'-ttim-a-tizcd, a. [Pref. uti- (l), and 
Eng. systematized.] Not systematized ; not 
reduced to a system. 

gllsh nor Germans apply the word 
unsystematized knowledge.”— Herbert 
Principles, } 86. 

tin ttick', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tack.] 
To undo, as something that has been tacked ; 
to disjoin ; to draw or remove tacka from ; to 
loosen. 

“ Untack our minds and affections from this world." 
— Barrom: Sermons, voL iL, ser. iiL 


"Neither En 
[Philosophy] to 
Spencer : tHrst 


* tin-ttic'-kle, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
tackle.] To unhameas. (Tusser : Husbandries 
p. 62.) 

•tin-ttigged', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tagged.] Not tied or fastened; not having 
tags. 

“ Untag fd points and compters." 

Beaum. E Fief. : (Komon'i Prise. It. a 

tin-taint'-tid (IX a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
tainted.] 

1. Not rendered impure by admixture ; free 
from foul matter ; pure. 

“ Th‘ untainted winds refuse th’ infecting load." 

South. 

2. Not rendered unsavoury by putrescence ; 
not rotten or corrupted. 

“ Uotouch’d by woruin, unfainted hy the air." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xxlv. 504. 

3. Not aullied ; unsullied, unblemished. 

“ His morals had escaped untainted."-— Macaulay : 
Bist. Eng., ch. yL 


* tin-talnt'-tid (2), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
(attainted.] Not charged with a crime ; not 
accused. 

“ Untainted, unexamia’d, free at liberty." 

Shaketp. ; Richard III., UL a 

* tin- taint 7 -tid-1^, adv. [Eng. untainted; 
-ly.] In an untainted manner ; in a mannef 
free from taint, atain, or blemish. 

"A school so untaintedly loyaL"— South : Sermons, 
yoL v.. ser. L. 

* tin-taint'-tid-ness, *. [Eng. untainted ; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being un- 
tainted ; freedom from taint, atain, or blsmlsh. 

“ Purity and vntaintedness, in respect of any mix- 
ture of corruption. "—Bp. Ball; Sermon on l John 

tin-tak'-en, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. taken.] 

1. Not taken ; not seized, captured, or ap 
prebended ; not made prisoner. 

“ Dispome already of the untaken spoil." 

Waller : Battle if Summer Islands, 108. 

2. Not reduced by siege or assault; not 
captured. 

3. Not swallowed or taken, as a medicine 
or the like. 

(1) Untaken away : Not removed. 

" Uutll this day remalaetb the vsil untaken avoay.^ 
—2 Cor. Hi. 14. 

(2) Untaken up : Not occupied ; not filled. 

“ Tho narrow limit* of this discourse will leave no 
more room untakeii up hy heaved ."—Boyl*. 

tin-ttil'-«nt-tid, a. [Pref. un- fl), and Eng. 
talented.] Not talented; not gifted; not clever. 

" The sort of poor stuff you must be satisfied with 
from a poor untalented girl.”— Richardson : Sir C. 
Grandisan, vli, 4. 

fin-talked (l ailent), a. [Pref. un- (IX * n d 
Eng. talked.] Not talked ; not apoken. 

Untalked of: Not mentioned ; not talked 
or apoken about. 

“ Leap to these trtns. untalk'd <f sod unseen." 

Shakesp. : Romeo E Juliet, ill. SL 


boll, ; pofrt, J<5^1 ; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ihg, 
-clan, -tlan = sh^n. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(ion, - 5 ion = zhun. -cions, -tioua, -sions = shiis. -ble, -<ile. &c. = bfl, deL 
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untamable— unthankfulness 


fin-tam’-a-ble, un-tame'-a-ble, a. [Pref. 
ur.- (1), and Eng. tamable .] Incapable of 
being tamed, domesticated, subdued, or sub- 
jugated ; not capable of being rendered tame, 
docile, or serviceable to man ; incapable of 
being brought or softened from & wild, savage, 
rude, or violent state. 

" Aa wild aod u untameable 
As the rude mountain* where they dwell.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, ri k 

• tin-tame', a. [Pret tin* (1), and Eng. tame , a.] 
Not tame ; wild, savage. 

“ Ida . . . nurse of beasts untame." 

Chapman : Homer ; Iliad vilL 41. 

tin-tamed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eog. tamed.) 

1. Not tamed ; not domesticated ; not re- 
claimed from wildness : aa, an untamed beast 

2. Not anbdued or anbjugated; not brought 
under control ; unsubdued. 

“There, untamed, th* approaching conqueror waits.” 
Hoar*: Veiled Prophet qf Khorassan. 

* 3. Not brought under. 

M As men by fas blue starve th’ untamed disease." 

Dryden : Theodore A Bonoria, 267. 

* tin-tam'-£d-ness, e. [Eng. untamed; -new.) 
The quality or state of being untamed. 

•• pride and the untamedness of our nature."— 
Leighton : Comment, on 1 Peter v. 

• tin-ttixi'-gle, t?.f. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
tangle.) To disentangle; to free from en- 
tanglement or Intricacy : hence, to free from 
embarrassment, doubt, ambiguity, or uncer- 
tainty ; to explain ; to clear op. 

** © time, thon must untangle this" 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Fight, 11. 1 

tin-ttinned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tanned.) Not tanned ; not prepared by tan- 
ning ; raw. 

"To wear rude sock* of untanned hide."— Mac- 
aukiy: Biet. Eng., ch. xiii. 

• tin-t&p'-pi?©, v.t. & i. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. tappice.) 

A, Trans. : To turn game ont of a bag, or 
to drive it out of cover ; hence, to reveal, to 
disclose, to discover. 

B. Intrans. : To come ont of concealment. 

“Now 1*11 untappice. (Come* forward with the 
bottle.) Matting er : Very Woman, 111. 6. 

tin-tar'-nished, a. [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 
tarnished.) Not tarnished ; not stained ; not 
soiled ; unblemished. (Lit. dbfig.) 

tin- tasked', a, [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
tasked.) Not subjected or liable to, aa a task 
or labour; free from labour; unoccupied, 
idle. 

** To pass the remnant of his day* untatKd." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. L 

• tin taste', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
taste.) To take away a taste from ; to causa 
to feel disgust or distaste for. 

•* Could not, hyall means might be devis’d, 

tdisg ‘ ■' 

Danii 

fin-tast'-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tasted.) 

1. Lit. : Not tasted; untried by the taste 
or tongue. 

"The dishes were removed untasted from the tahle." 
— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

2. Fig. : Untried ; not experienced or en- 
joyed. 

" From bliss untested torn away. 

Cowper: To Charles Deodati. 

• tin-t&st-irig, a. [Pref. un - (1), and Eng. 
tasting.) Not tasting ; not perceiving any 
taste. 

•* Whose balmy juice glides o’er th’ un tasting tongue." 

Smith {Todd.) 

tin -taught (gh silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. taught.) 

1. Not taught ; not instructed ; uneducated, 
unlettered, illiterate. 

" Th« rustic boy, who walks the fields untaught* 
Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. ix. 

2. Not having learnt by experience ; igno- 
rant. 

*‘ Untaught that soon such anguish must ensue." 

Wordsworth : Female Vagrnnt 

* 3. Unskilled ; not having use or practice. 

** Ua’d to command, untaught to plead for favour.” 
Shaketp. : 8 Henry VI., Iv. 1. 

* 4. Not made the subject of teaching or in- 
struction ; not communicated by teaching. 

*• Wild and untaught are terms which wo alone 
Invent, for fashions differing from onr own." 

Dryden: Indian Emperor, i. 1, 

tin tAxed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. taxed.) 


1. Not taxed ; not charged with or liable to 
taxea- 

* Those un taxed peopls were actually subject to 
the payment of taxes.”— Burke : Conciliation with 
America. 

2. Not charged with or accused of any fault, 
crime, or offence. 

" Common speech which leave* no virtue untaxed .” 
—Bacon : Of Learning, hk. i. 

* tin-teafh', v.t. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. teach.) 

1. To cause to forget, disbelieve, or give up 
what had been previously taught. 

•* Will this unteach us to complaint” 

Byron : Oh t Snatch'd away fn Beauty's Bloom. 

2. To cause to be forgotten ; to make to 
cesse from being acquired by teaching. 

" But we, by art, unteach what nature taught.” 
Dryden : Indian Emperor , i. 1. 

tin tea9h'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
teachable .] Not teachable ; not able to be 
taught, either from mental incai>acity or from 
want of docility of spirit ; incapable of receiv- 
ing instruction. 

“ The obstinate and vjtteachable Pharisees."— 
ton t Doct. A Disc, of Divorce, hk. ii., ch. xiv. 

* tin-team', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. team.) 
To unyoke a team from ; to deprive of a team. 

"As soon as the sun unteamed his chariot.”— J. 
Taylor : Great Exemplar. 

tin-tech'-nlc-al, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
technical.) Not technical; free from techni- 
calities or technical expressions. 

" The author has treated it io as untechnical a way 
as possible." — Field, Dec. 24, 1887. 

* tin-tell'-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1)* and E X- 
tellable.) ‘incapable of being told ; inde- 
scribable. 

" Untenable vertuea."— Wycliff* : Ecdus. xxv. 2. 

* tin-tSm'-per, v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
temper, v.] To deprive of the tamper or due de- 
gree of hardness, as metals ; hence, to soften, 
to mollify. 

“ Soften and untemper the courages of men,"— Cot- 
ton: Montaigne t Essays, xlx. 

* tin-ttim'-per-ate, a. [Pref. un- OX » nd 
Eng. temperate.) ‘Not temperate; intemperate. 

" Untemperate knave, will nothing qneneb thy appe- 
tite t " Beaum. A Flet. : H oman Pleased, i. 8. 

tin-tem'-pered, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tempered.) 

1. Not tempered ; not duly mixed for use. 

"Others daubed it with untempered mortar.”— 
EtekXlt xl li. 10. 

* 2. Not built with properly tempered 
mortar. 

“ Smite th* untemper M wall." Cowper : Hope, 627. 

3. Not brought to the proper degTee of 
hardneaa : as, untempered steel. 

* 4. Not brought to a' fit or proper state; 
not regulated, moderated, or controlled. 

" Let us not . . . condemn him with untempered 
severity."— /(Anson ; Lives of the Poets ; Waller. 

tin-tempt'-Sd (p silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. tempted.) Not tempted; not put to the 
trial or test ; not tried by allurement, entice- 
ment, or persuasion ; not allured or enticed. 

“ F ntempted, or by wager or by price." 

Cotton : On the Peak 

* tin-tempt-er (p silent), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. tempter.) Not a tempter. 

" Sothell God Is untempter of yvol things." — Wy. 
diff« : James i. Ik 

tin-ten'-a-ble, a- [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
tenable.]’ 

1. Not tenable; incapable of being held in 
possession ; incapable of being defended. 

" White'* game *e*ms untenable.’ — Field, Doc. II, 
1887. 

2. Incapable of being defended or main- 
tained by argument ; indefensible. 

"Their main scheme . . . appearing *o untenable." 
— Woterland : Works, voL Iv. (Iutrod.) 

un-ten’-a-ble-ncss, j. [Eng. untenable ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being untena- 
ble or indefensible. 

"The utter untenableness of Mr. B ’s material- 

istic atheism."— Brit. Quart, Review, Oct, 1881, p. IW. 

* tin-t^n'-ant, v.t. [Pref. un- (2X and Eng. 
tenant. ] 

1. To deprive of a tenant or tenants ; to 
expel the tenant or occupant from. 

“ Untenanting Creation of its God." 

Coleridge : Destiny qf Fattens. 

2. To evict, to dislodge. 

Whence all ths power of man canaot untenant 


" Whence all ths power ol 
him . " — Adams : Werks, L 20 T 


tin-tgn'-ant-a-hle, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. tenkntable.) Not tenantable ; not fit for 
a tenant or occupier ; nut in suitable condition 
for a tenant; not capable of being tenanted or 
inhabited. 

" Frozen and untenantable region*,"— Whew ell. 

un-ten'-anted, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tenanted'] Not tenanted ; not occupied bj a 
tenant; uninhabited. 

** All silent now— for now are *till 
Thy bowers, untenanted Bowhilll’ 

Scott : Marmion, ii. (1 atrod. ) 

tin-t£nd'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tended.) Not tended ; not taken care or 
charge of. 

** Go, go, my lamb*, unfended homeward fsre.” 
Cowper: On the Death qf Damon. 

un ten’-der, a. [Pref. un- OX Ex- 
tender, a.] 

1. Not tender, not soft. 

2. Wanting sensibility or affection ; unkind, 
ungentle. 

” Why tender’st thoa that paper to me, with 
A look untender f " Shaketp. : Cymbeline, ill. 4. 

* un-ttin'-dered, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tendered.) Not tendered; not offered; un- 
paid. 

" A tribute . . . which hy thee lately 
Is left untender'd." Shaketp. : Cymbeline, ii. 1. 

*tin-t£nt’, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tent 
(IX) To deprive of a tent ; to bring out of a 
tent. ( Shakesp . : Troilus db Cressida, ii. 8.) 

* tin-tSnt’-tid, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. tent (3), 
and auff. -ed.) Not to be probed by a tent; 
not dressed ; incurable. 

*• Th’ untented wounding* of a father's corse." 

Shaketp. : Lear, L 4. 

tin-tSnt-^, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. tent (2X 
and auff. -y ] Incautious, careless. (Scotch.) 

*tin-t2r-rSs'-trI-al, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. terrMfrioi.] Not terreatrisl ; spiritual, 
unearthly. 

“ No pain assailed his unterrestrial sense." 

Shelley: Queen Mab. viL 

* tin-t^r-rir-Ic, O. [Pref. un- (1). and Eng. 
terrific.) Not terrifying, not appalling. 

•• Not unterrijla was the aspect”— Carlyle : Sartor 
Besartus, bk. U., ch. lit 

un-ter'-rl-fied, a. [Pref. un- 0)» and Eng. 
terrified.) Not terrified ; not affrighted ; not 
daunted. 

*’ Incensed with indignation, Batan etood 

Unterrified," Milton : P. L., it 70k 

•tin-thtirik', • un-thonk©, e. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. thank.) Ingratitude, ill-will. 

*• Thns shall I have unt/wnt# on every side." 

• Chaucer : Troilus A Crtssida, v. 

T Used also adverbially : as, his (her) un- 
thank = no thanks to him (them), in apite of 
him (them). 

tin-thtinked', a. [Pref. un- 0). and Eng. 

thanked.) 

1. Not thanked ; not repaid with thanks or 
acknowledgments. 

•* Th’ aU-glv*r would be unfhanJfcV.* 

MiUon : Camus, 72S. 

2. Not received with thanks or thauk ful- 
ness. 

M Unwelcome freedom, and unfAanFd reprieve." 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

tin-thtirik'-ful, O. [Pref. un- OX and En ?- 

thankful.) 

1. Not thankful, not grateful ; not making 
acknowledgment for good or benefits received ; 
ungrateful. 

" A thankful man owee a courtesy ever : the un- 
thankful hut when he needs it — Ben Jonson: 
Poetaster. (Ded.) 

* 2. Giving no return ; unproductive. 

"The husbandman ouvht not for one unttaniy'ul 
year, to forxake the plooen.'’— Ben Jonson : Bartholo- 
mew Fair, lit l. 

3. Not acknowledged or repaid with thanks; 
not thankfully received or welcomed. 

"One of the most unthankful offices in the world." 
— Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 8, 

tin-thtink'-ful-lfr adv. [Eng. unthankful ; 
. ly .) In an unthankful or ungrateful manner ; 
without thanks. ( Elyot ; Goremour, bk. lii., 
ch. ii.) 

tin-th&nk' ful-nSss, »- [Eng. unthankful ; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being unthank- 
ful ; ungratefulness, ingratitude. 

" Th* wonderfnll unkyudene«e and too moch us- 
thankfulness* of man.*— Fisher : On Prayer. (To th* 
Header.) 


f&te, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; 
or* wore, wq!£ work, who, sin ; mute, cub, cure, ^nlte, cur, rtile, ftiU ; try, 


pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
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tin- thawed o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thawed.] Not thawed ; not melted or dis- 
solved, as Ice, snow, <fcc. 


** The river yet unthasPd." 
Pope : Horace ; Sat., 


hk. It. sat X 


* iin-the-^-log'-io ^l, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. theological.] ftot theological; not ac- 
cording to sound principles of theology. 

••To *rgue from Scripture negatively in thine* of 
this nature 1 * somewhat untheological. —Bp. Hall : 
On the 06*. of Chritt't Nativity. 


♦un-think*, * un-thinke, v.U [Pref un- 

(2), and Eng. think.] To retract in thought ; 
to remove or dismiss from the mind or 
thought ; to think differently about. 


** To unlAinA yoor speaking. „ . 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., It 4. 


In-think *o-hle, a. [Pret un- (1). Eng. 
thinkable.] * That, cannot be mads sn oltfect 
of thought; incapable of being thought; in- 
cogitahl8. 

*• The annihilation of matter 1* unIAJn*aWe, for the 
aame reason that the creatloo of matter 1 * unthink- 
able."— Herbert Spencer : Pirtt Principle*, ( M. 


un-think'-er, s. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thinker.] A thoughtless, inconsiderate person. 
••Thinker* aod unthinkers hy tba million.”-- 
Cortyte : Pr. RevoL, pt. t, hk. iv„ ch. L 


tin-thihk'-ing, cu [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thinking.] 

]. Not thinking ; not taking thonght ; 
thoughtless, inconsiderate ; heedless, careless. 
•• The unthinking klag *howed *ome *igne of eoa. 
ceru. " — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. lit 


2. Not indicating or characteristic of 
thought or consideration. 

•• With earnest eyes and round w* AlnWitff face." 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, lv. 125. 

3. Thoughtless ; done or acted without 
thought or care. 

" Youth *• unthinking glee.* 

Scott : Lord of the Idee, v. M. 


tin-thfnk'-Ing-ltf, adv. [Eng. unthinking ; 
-ly.] In an unthinking, thoughtless, or heedless 
manner ; without thought ; thoughtlessly, 
heedlessly, recklessly. 


* tin-thlnk'-Ing-nSss, s. [Eng. unthinking ; 
- 7 uss.] The quality or state of being unthink- 
ing or thoughtless ; thoughtlessness, care- 
lessness, recklessness. 

••Thi* kind of Indifference or unthinkingness."— 
Lord Halifax. 


tin-thinned', a. [Pref: un- (1), and Eng. 
thinned.] Not thinned ; not made thinner. 

•• Th* rank* unthinn'd though slaughter'd •till.*' 
Byron: Siege of Corinth, xxlx. 

* a. [Pref. un- (l)i and Eng. 

Mirsfy.] Not thirsty. 

•* With ao unthirst y infant’* appetite ."— Cibber : 
Love Hake* a Han, IL 


* tin-thorn'-^, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thorny.] Not thorny ; free from thorns. 

*• A paradlia, or unthomy place of knowledge."— 
Browne : Vulgar Erroure, hk. f., ch. v. 

tin-thought (ought as at), a. [Pref. un- 

(1), snd Eng. thought.] Not thought; not 
Imagined, considered, or conceived, (Gene- 
rally followed by of.) 

" A strength unthought of heretofore.” 

Wordsworth : Hatron of JsdJburgK 

1 Formerly followed by on. 

*• Th* unthougM-vn accident 1* guilty.* 

Shaketp. : Winter’ t Tale, lv. X 

* tin-thought - ful, # tin - thought - full 
(ough as a), a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thoughtful.] Not thonghtful ; not exercising 
thought or reflection ; unthinking, careless, 
thoughtless. 

” Unthoug htfuU .with the reck eleeo esse of the father, 
and wantoune** of the mother, le«vethe |a*te travaile, 
and teke oojuit idlene *."— Golden Boke, ch. xxxvlL 

* tia-thought’-ful-ngss (ough as a), s. 

[Eng. unthoughtful; -n«s.] The quality or 
state of being unthoughtful ; thoughtlessness. 

" A constant eqnahle serenity and unthoughtfulnet* 
in outward action*.”— Pell: Life of Hammond, f X 


* un-thought'-like (ough as a), a. [Pref. 

un- (1) ; Eng. thought, snd snff, -like.] Not 
like a thought. 

” Unthoughtlike though U" Poe: Work*, It 142. 


tin-thrSad, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
thread.] 

1. To draw or taka out s thread from : as, 
To unthread a needle. 

* 2. To relax the ligaments of ; to loosen. 

“ H* with hi* bare wand can unthread thy Joint*." 

Milton : Cornu*, ei4- 


* 3. To find one’s way through. 

•* They *ooa unthreaded the labyrinth of rock*." — 
De Quincey: Spanish Hun, f 15. 

* un -threatened, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. threatened.] Not threatened or menaced. 
M Uoreproacbed and unthreatened, by any lan- 
guage of mine ."— King Charles: Eikon Barilike. 

tin threshed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
threshed.] Not threshed. 

••The humid atmosphere which penetrated the 
unihrethed •tacks .”— Daily Chronicle, Feb. 4, 1888. 


* tin-thrift', s. & a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thrift.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Want of thrift ; prodigality, unthriftiness. 

2. A prodigal ; an unthrifty person ; a spend- 
thrift. 

•• A great multitude of unthrift* and cut throte*."— 
Oddinge l Ccetar, foL IS. 

B. As adj. : Unthrifty, profuse, prodigal ; 
good for nothing. 

" [She) with an vnthrift love did run from Venice." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ▼. L 

* un-thrlft'~ful-ly» adv . [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. 
thrift; -ful; -ly.] Unthrlftily, wastefully, 

” An other oo lease U, that «uch pleotle of vittayle, 
as wsa aboundauntly in every quarter, for the roliefe 
of ua ail, is oowall weatfally and unthrifthdly epeot, 
in mainteynlng yoo unlawfulle rebel I e*.' — Sir J. 
Cheek. e ; Hurt of Sedition. 


* tin-thrift' -i-ho9d, ‘tin-thrift -i-hSd, s. 

[Eng. unthrifty ; -Aood.] Unthriftiness, 

” Uo quiet care and fond unthriftthedf 

Spenser: F. IIL xil. 25. 

t tin-thrift -1-1^, adv. [Eng. unthrifty; -ly.] 
In an unthrifty manner; wastefully, lavishly, 
prodigally. 

" Part with them here unthriftUyf 

Ben fort ton : Epigram 7. 


t tin-thrift'-i-nSss, *. [Eng. unthrifty ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being unthrifty : 

*fl) The state of being In an un thriving 
condition. 

•• Staggering, non-profleienev, and unthriftlnete of 
profession 1* the fruit of *el L*— Rogers : Naaman th* 
Syrian. 

(2) Want of thrift ; prodigality, profusion, 
wastefulness. 


A* Transitive: 

1. To loosen, or undo, as a knot. 

••Thi* koot will be quickly untied."— Wollaston t 
Relig. of Mature, f 9. 

2. To unbind ; to free from any bond or 
fastening ; to loose, to liberate. 

•' Hy train obey’d me, and my ship untied .” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey ix. 205. 

* 3. To loosen from colls or convolutions. 

" Her cuakes united, sulpha reous weters drink.” 
Pope: Statiu*; Thebald, 12A 

4. To fres from hindrance, impediment, or 
obstruction ; to set loose. 

•'All the evils of an untied tongue we put upon thf 
accounts of draukeuues*.*— Taylor. 

5. To dissolve ; to break up. 

" It unite* the Inward knot of marriage.”— Hilton , 
Doct » * Discipline of Divorce, hk. 1., ch. lx. 

* 6. To resolve ; to unfold ; to lay open. 

" They quicken eloth, perplexities unlie." 

DenAonw Of Prudence, 21S» 

B. Intrans. : To becoms untied or un- 
fastened : as, This knot will not untie. 

* tin-tighf-^n (gh silent), v.t. [Pref. un- (2), 
and Eng. tighten.] To maks less tight; to 
loosen. 

tin-til', “un-till,' # on-til, prep. [A substi- 
tuted form of unto, by the use of til for to. 
Till ( til) is of Scandinavian origin, to of 
Anglo-Saxon.] [Till, prep.] 

1. Till, to. (Used of time.) 

•* Until the break of day.* 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Night* Dream, v. 

* 2. To. (Used before material objects.) 

” He roused himself full blithe, and hastened them 
untit,” Spenser : P. Q, L xl. 4. 

3. Before a sentence or clause = till the 
thns that, till the point or degree that. 

'* Until 

Twelve died io coofllct with himself alone.' 

Coicpar: Homer; Iliad xr. 

•tin-tile', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng.’fite.J 
To remove or take the tiles from ; to uncover 
by removing the tiles. 

M You mar untile the house, ’tis possible." 

Beaum. * Piet. : Woman * Prise, L X 

* tin-tiled', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. tiled.} 
Not tiled ; not covered with tiles, (See ex- 
tract under Unci lazed, 2.) 


tin-thrift-^, * un-thrift-ye, a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. thrifty.] 

* 1. Not thriving ; not profiting ; unthriving. 

■' What [is it) but this self and presomtug of oar- 
selves cause* grace to be unthrifty and to hang down 
the head!’— Roger*: Naaman the Syrian, p, 144. 

* 2. Good for nothing. 

M Can no man tell of my unthrifty tool" 

Shaketp, t Richard II., V. A 

3. Not thrifty ; wasteful, prodigal, profuss. 

•'Bale the land* of unthriftie geotlemen." -Holin- 
$hed : Detcript. of England, ok. it., ch. vL 

* 4. Preventing thrift or thriving ; impover- 
ishing. 

'• Uamaolv murder and unthrifty *cath.” 

Speruer : P. L ir. IL 

* tin-thriv'-ing, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
thriving.] Not thriving, not prospering. 

'•Dwarfe* which are unthriving aod *taod at a 
ttay f—Bp. Hall : Meditations A Vinces, cant. 1., No. 44. 

* tin-throne', v.t. [Pref. u«- (2), and Eng. 
throne.] To dethrone; to drive or dsposs 
from a throne. 

•* Him to unthrone we then 
May hop*.' HiUon : P. L„ it ML 

tin-thrown', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
thrown .] Not thrown, cast, or flung. 

•* No *tone unthroum, nor yet no dart uncs*t.' 

Surrey : Virgil ; .tine id it 

* tin-tJo'-kled (le as 91), a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. tickled.] Not tickled. 

•• There 1* not an ear la the whole con aty unlfcMed.” 
—Chesterfield: Fogg's Journal, Now 877. 

tin-ti'-dl-l^, adv. [Eng. unt idy ; -ly.] In an 
untidy or slovenly manner. 

tin-ti'-dl-nSss, s. [Eng. untidy; -wess.] The 
quality or state of being untidy ; want of tidi- 
ness ; slovenliness. 

tin-ti'-d^, * un-ty-dye, a. [Pref. un- (l), 

and Bug. tidy.] 

* 1. Out of proper time ; unseasonable, nn- 
tiraely. 

•* With untidy tele* be teonede lul ofte 
Coosclence and hi* company.* 

P. Plowman, p. 898. 

2. Not tidy or neat ; slovenly, 
tin-tie', v.t. &i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. tie, v.) 


* un-t01', prep. [Until.] 

* tin-tXll'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
tillable.] incapable of being tilled or culti- 
vated ; unfit for cultivation. 

•• Portion* of the untillable land."— Cmlary Mag a- 
tine, June, 1883, p. 116. 

tin-tilled', * tiu-tild', a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. tilled.] Not tilled ; not cultivated ; not 
brought under cultivation. 

M Maoy thousand acre* of unfilled laud.”— Field, 
Dec. 81, 1887. 

t tin-tlm'-bered, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 

timbered.] 

1. Not furnished with timber ; weak. 

"Weak untimbered side*.” 

Shake ip. : Troilus A Oressida, 1. a 

2. Not covered with timber or growing 
trees ; not wooded. 

* tin-time', adv. & v. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
time.] 

A. As adv. : Not in time. 

•• Tithing com him untime, Sir Lowry 3 dede he load.* 
Ao 6 *rI de Brunne, 227. 

B. As mb8t. : An unfit, improper, or un- 
seasonable time. 

•'A man s hall not etc In untime.”— Chaucer ; Per- 
son es Tale. 

tin-tlme'-li-nSss, S. [Eog. untimely ; -nsss.J 
The quality or state of being untimely ; un- 
seasonableness. 

•• The untimeliness of temporal death."— Bp. Taylor t 
To Bishop of Rochester. 

tin- time'- 1& a. & adv . [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. timely .) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not timely ; not seasonable ; not oppor- 
tune ; unseasonable, ill-timed, inopportune. 

•• By no untimely ioyousoe**." 

Wordsworth : Matron of Jedburgh. 

2. Not done or happening in the right 
season ; nnseasonahle. 

•• Untimely *torm* moke men expect a dearth." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., iL 8. 

3. Happening before the natural time ; pre- 
mature. 

“A bone of a fleh haa brought many to an untimely 
grave.”— A no*.’ Antipolemus. 


boil, X>6$-, poilt, jcSifrl; cat, ycU, chorus, shin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. ph- £ 
-clan, -tian = ehaa. -tion, -«ion = shun; -^lon, -§ion = zbtin. -clous, -tious. -slous = shus. -tile, -die* &c. — d$L 
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untimoous— untramplod 


■ B. 4e adv .: Before the natural time ; pre- 
maturely, unseasonably. 

"Th* Trojana m tha you I In unlim^r die.* 
1‘uf*: Nomor t Wad *1. 1*1. 

•tin-time'-otts, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
timeout, \ Untimely, unseasonable, 

“ Ilia irravarwiit and untimoou* Jocularity. *— Awtt f 
Qwn/la l)nmo<ird, L *>L 


•tin-timo'-otis-lft adv. [Kng. unllmetnu; 
Ay.] In nu ontimoons manner ; untimely. 

**)t •mat b* irnna )>«rlloua gaum puU liar gr*o* In 
motion lhtuu»*mt# 0 u*/i .‘’— Aoott l A on U worth, ch. a?. 

•tin-tlfttf-tnred, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tinctured,] Not tinctured ; not tlugod, stained, 
mixed, or Imbued. 


tin tinged , a. [Prof, un- (1), and Eng. tinged,] 

1. Not tinged ; not atalned ; not coloured ; 
not discoloured. 

“la a dark an*! room tt may appoar whal lx*Aina 
art uni Inf mi,"— H*yl*i I fork*. I. 717. 

2. Not Infected ; not Imbued. 

“ Neither la flotlngbrtk* unt ingod with tk"— Swift/ 
T* (Jag, July to, im 


tin tir' g. bio, •un-tyre-a-bl©, a. (Pref. 
nit- (I); Eng. firs, v., and auir. •able.] In- 
capable of being tired ; Indefatigable, tlreleva. 

“ An unttrabl* anJ r mLInoaU goodnftM." 

Bhakotp,: Timon *f Ath*nt, L L 

tin - tired', •un-tlrdo, a. [Prof. un- (l), 
and Kng. fired.] Not tired ; not wearied ; un- 
wearied. 

“With tmffrmf tpIrlUxwl formal mmaUn*y,* 

AH i A rap. .♦ Jutiut Cwoar, iL L 

tin-tir'- IAg, a. (Prof, tm- (1), *n<l Enc. 
firirw.] Not tiring: not becoming tired, 
won nod, or exhausted. 

" Dat aiu) night th« anilooa maatar 
at till toll untiring wrought* 

Long follow / (Jrupar Bocorra. 


Hn-tiV-Wg-l#, adv . I Eng. untiring; Ay.] 
In an untiring manner; without tiring. 


" Aa aUadfaiUy Aud MnrJHnWi 
Daily Totogroph, March 11 I* ML 


I* At AtU* of old.*— 


• tin-ti'-tlcd (1© aa ©1), a. [Pref. un- <1), 
And Kng. titled.] 

L Not tilled ; having no title. 

° F*l*o Dumaa, now ua*W* 4 qn<«na.* 

Aponur : >. V. tx. 41 

2. Having no title, claim, or right; Ille- 
gitimate. 

'• An untUlod tyrant* Bhakoop. ; Maoboth, tv. 1 


tin' td, prep. [For uml-fo, from umf / O. Frie*. 
unti t orU ; 0. Kax. «n!t unto : Goth, und » 
unto, until. Uni la shortened for und-fn = 
onto, whero fr =» A.tt, Id at to. The word 
occur* In Anglo-Saxon only In the niodllled 
form A l K (for ondA). For the loea of n of. A.b. 
fodA » Ootli. tuaiAu* s too til (q.v.).] [To.] 

1. To. (Only used now In acrlptural, aolomn, 
or elevated stylo.) 

“And ttaoti ahall brlnf Aaron aiul hi* aofia unto tht 
door ul tha Ubaniadn.*— Yxoda* %L li. 

* 2. Unlll, till. 

“ Almighty qumua, unto tbla yara Iw dona* 

cAducar: Auembly qf Fbwi * a 

• tiu-t61lod', a, [Prof, un- (1), and Eug. 
foiled.] Umvorkod, untlllcd. 

“II lor a Lb to (row In rough and M«ifott«f nlaota"— 
F. IIMatut: Mini*, bk. air., oh. r. 


•tin toll' Itig, a, [Pref. un* OX and Eng. 
foiiiuo.) Not toiling ; without toll, labour, or 
exertion. 

“ It la of vault!** moat rain, 

To toll (or whit you bar* Handling may obtain." 

lAomaoM On HU of tndolone*. L tA 

tin told*, ©. [Prof, tin- OX «nd Eng. toW.] 

1. Nut told ; not related ; not revealod j 
not oommunlcatod. 

M To haar tbs rtwl unloM.” .* PorUsUt, r. A 

2. Not numlH^red ; not counted. 

M Rail (ton I whal Irraaor* uniokl 
HaaliUa In that haavauly word t M 

IWpW .* Al*Xun<Ur SwlktrH. 

* tin t^l'-6r-a blo, a. [Pref. «»- (1), and 
Eng. foieruMA] Not tolerable ; Intolerable. 

“ Tha poM hlmaatfa la now* l>*oonira* wnlofamMa.* 
Wa w I ; lUftno* of lA a Apotogto, p. *IA 

• tin tomb’ (^ alien t), r.f. [Pref. wn- (2), and 
Eng. fOTnA.l To disentomb ; to lake out of the 
tomb; todlalnter. 

“ Tha wondarful oorp* of Ant*m* Mnfonfftail • thnu- 
aand yaara afUr bla dawth. 4 — tfrvwA # : Kulgnr jy. 
rwwra, bk. t! 1., oh. arlll. 


•tin t6mbod' f 1 un tnmbod, «. [Pref. 
ai»* (1% and Kng. fom&ed,] Not Interred. 

** Tha nropor linaira a I oorpa uarwmM apaarwd.* 
ManyAur*( .' rirgU ; Alntid l 17. 


•tin-tonod, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
toned.] Helaxed ; put out Of tone. 

"O'tr tbla unton'd (rain a* THs SuMdm. 


• tin-tAtiguo'. v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
tongue,] To doprlvo of ft tongno or voice ; to 
alienee. 

“ Uaoofht to untongu* It from talking to bla pnr- 
Jnd lc«. m —ritU*r: L’hurtH nut.. XL lx. 7T. 

• tin- tooth', v.t. [Prct un- (2), ftud Eng. 
foofA.] To doprlvo of the teeth. 

“ Aa men untooth a pi* pltfrln* Lho oorn." 

Cowj»r; JJomori Odguoy irUt 

• tin-tod th'-«6mo, ■ un-touth-»omo, a. 

[Pref, un- (IX and Eng. foof/iiome.J Not tooth- 
aoine ; not poUtable. 

M Th* bony of tha (aland of OoralcA o( all othar la 
oootitad moat uitjdaaaant and Mufoot/Uoma.*— /*. tloU 
land l PUnU, bk. xllL, cb. It. 

• tin tooth' o6mo non©, ■. [Eng. unfoofA- 
soma; •neu.) The quality or atate of being 
©ntootbaome or nnpnhitablc. 

** Th* atuwu fbaaldaa tha untoothtommuiu) an Im- 
port oraatUrt.*— • bp. UaU i Coni. / Bamariae'* Fomin*. 

tin-tor-mtint'-tid, a. [Pref. un- OX and 
ling, foment*!] Not tormented; not tor- 
tured ; not twisted. 

** UntaablooM, untormentod Into man.* 

Young : A'ight Thought*, vlt 77a 

tin-torn*, a. [Pref. un- (1), *»d Eng. fom.] 
Not torn or rent; whole. 

“ Enahlad him to kaop bla akin uutom. m ~Fi*ld, 
D«a 17, 1187. 


tin-tor'-ttjred, a. [Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
forfurs!] Not tortured ; without being tor- 
tured. 

** Thy rack* ootild xlra thae but to know 
Tha proof*. Wblob I, untoriund, afaow.* 

8ooU : Roktbg, rL 1A 

• tin totifli' f* bio, a, [Pref un- (1); Eng. 
foucA ; -afd*.J Not capable of being touched ; 
iutanglble, unaiHalUble. 

*' Untouehah!* at to pr«J udl Of."— /W/Aamx R*n ilMi, 
pA IL, rta. CA 


tin touched’, a. [Pref. un- (lX * D 4 Eng. 
touched.] 

1. Nol touched : not Tinndlod ; not rcachod ; 
not hit ; not meddled with. 

M Untouehod, tha harp ba*an to rts*. M 

Sc tt : OUnjtnlaA. 

2. Uninjured, unhurt, unaffected. 

**Tha wlilrlwlud a wrwtb, thaaarthauaka'a ahock. 
llara laft unxoucAd baf hoary »ock." 

Byron ; Bi*g a of Owhtf*, L 

3. Not touohed on ; not mentioned ; cot 
trontod of. 


“ThoM in m tar* of daflntlfona warr fain to Itava 
tham Ialnipla Ideaal uiifowrAad." — Lock*: JIutna m 
VndorU., bk. 111., oh. Iv. 

4, Not moved ; not affected. 

** llo, not untoMcVd with pity* 

Fop*: J/om*rt TUnd ir. «ft. 


tin-to' ward, a. [Prof, un- (l)i • n( l En K- 
fouKird, a.] 

1. Froward, pen-erae, refractory ; not easily 
guldod or taught. 

“ Flyoda Uta baartaa of manna alouthfuHy aloffayn*. 
A tUarly MnfowardL*- ruol; lut* L 

• 2. Inconvenient, troublesome, voxaUoub. 

M Whlob afterward* ba fonod mnto*mnL m 

itutlir : Rudtbm*. tTtxUL) 

8. Unlucky, unfortunate, uu fa vou ruble. 

“ la «ptt« of many a mn*h wnfotaard htaaL" 

Wont too rth : £ reunion, bk. V. 

• 4. Awkward, ungraceful. 

“Tha tmtotmrd mauuar.*— Awtft. 


* tin tow'-ftrd (or as tin- to rdX • tin-tow- 
ardo, [Eng. unlo; -irard.] Toward, 

towards. 

M Wbaa 1 am my lad la fro. 

And thynka untoward* bLr draw** 

Vo wort CL A* Ir. 

tin-to' wm*d-l^, adv. & o. [Eng. uTUmeard, 
a. ; -ly.] 

A. Aiada.: In an untoward manner; pci> 
Tersely, frowardly, nnlucklly, awkwanlly. 

** How untowardty ha rtlurua lha wilot*.*— }>ryd*n : 
Btr Martin Marr^tli, U. 

B. At cu{). : Pervorue, fro ward, awkward. 
Inconvenient. 

“Tra railing la at all tltnra vary ant award! y to toi* 
—Carlyt* : Lot tor , Pah. tx. 1UA 

tin-to* -ward -n6««, a (Eng. uslomanr, a. ; 
•nest.) The quality or state of being untoward ; 
perverseness, awkwardness, unfavournble- 
neas* 

"Through HnfownnfnaM of tala* 

H rnUworth : Roh Roy'* Orar*. 


• tin-tdV-cred, a. [Pref. ua- (IX *«d Eng. 
towtrat.] Not having towers; not defended 
by towers. 

• tin-tr& 9 ©’-a-bl©, a. [Pref. uti- (1), and 
Kng. t rtuxdble.] Not traceable ; not cabbie 
of being traced or tracked. 

“ Throagh aII hta wlndlon and (otharwUa untraow 
abl*\ Ubytiatba.*— Boyt*i Work t, IL 86h 

tin traced', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

Irace!] 

1. Not traced ; not trackod ; not followed. 

2. Not marked by footstepa 

** Through untradd way* and airy palba I fir.* 
Denham : Voopor't Util. IT. 

3. Not marked out, aa with any kind of 
pantograph (q.v.). 

tin-tr&okod', • tin-tr&et', a. [Pref. un- (1), 

and Eng. tracked.] 

1. Not tracked ; not followed or traced by 
the footstep A 

2. Not marked by footsteps ; track lesi, 
patlllcsn. 

“ Th 1 wlda uNfriMt air.* Row*: V lyue*, 11L 

3. Not traversed or trodden. 

“It la untraokod and mitroddaa."— Bjk Raltt BoM- 
IcxjuU*. aoL ft*. 

• tin-trtict', a. [Untilackbd.] 

• tin-trfto-ta-bll a [Eng. unfrocfafck ; 
-ify.] UntrdctAbleneaM. 

“ HU [Oondorc«t]i4n(rrt^ie(Hrt. . . prerenUd that 
pArt t>l tha arraugomeuL*'— Aurita,* Thought* on 
Worn* Affair*. 

tin-trtic'-tRt-bl©, a. [Fret un- (1), and Eng. 
tractable,) 

L Not tractable ; not docile ; not yielding 
to discipline; stubborn, ludoctle, porverae. 
Intractable. 

“Tharaanfaw p^plaao wnTroofoW*.*— Wo tor land: 
Rormon *, vol. lx., aer. L 

• 2. Incapable of being reduced to rule or 
avstem ; uot to be rnado regular; umnauage- 
ftble. 

• 3. Bough, ungentle, harsh. 

“Ha pnU oo a rigid, rough. Mid untractabU ear* 
rl^cu'’ Bale*: Her. on luk* avlli, L, 

• 4. Bough, difficult. 

“ Forc'd to rlda 

Th' untractabU abyaa." MUton : F. U, x. <7A 

6. Not yielding to heat or to the hammer; 
refractory, as an ore. 

6. Not yielding to treatment. 

“ XJloari unfroriaWa to tha lego."— Ar6*rhAo4 : On 
Dloi. 

• tin-tr&o'-tu^blo ntias, a [Eng. unfmef- 
able; -neu.]' The quality or eUte of bring 
mitracUble ; i^rvrracnoss, refractoriness, 
atubbomneas, Indocllity, 

“Th* tmrrae</Tf>7*nrM and prodlglona atrangtb of 
the buflklOM,*— Cook: Third Voyage, bk. »L, ch. x. 

• tin-trad'-tid, o. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. trade ; 
-e!J 

1. Not resorted to or frequented for pnr- 
poees of trade. 

“Tha flrat bleaalng of an ontradod 
htyt: Voyago*. liL fc«X 

2. Unpractised, Inexperienced. 

“ A hoopla nnt rtUrlla ontradod or vo«Dtor«d In bla 
dlaclpfluu'— I' til : Luk* U 

3. Not used In common practice ; not bscl^ 
neyod. 

“ By Mam hit ranntlot, thanka I 
Mock not, that I alloot tl»« y«tr<i«(«rr with." 

.■ Troitu* A ('rould x. It. B 

• tin-trad'-idff, a. [rref. un- (1), «nd Eng. 
jrudlnfl.) Not trading; not engage<l In or 
accustomed to trade or commerce. 

“ M*n IflAVa eaUL«a to th«Lr ohlhlron la tand, aa not 
ao Uivble to cahuaIUm a* money to w niradiug aud uo- 
akilful hMida*— Lock*. 


• tin-trtife'-Io, • tin-trti&'-Io-al, a. [Pref. 
«7t- (1), and Eng. traffic, tragical] Not tragic ; 
hence, comic, ludicrous. 

** Rmblama nol a faw of th* tragi® and untra^rte 
•ort."— Carlyl*: French ftoool., pL IL. bk. eb. xll. 


tin trained', a. (Pref. un- OX and Eng 

fralne!] 

1. Not tralnwl, not disciplined, not edu- 
cated, not Instructed, not skilful. 


My wit u»fro(«'d tu any kind of art. 

Shake* p. : 1 Donry VI ^ L 


* 2. Irregular, nngovemable. 

“ (lad not r.hroAd at *T«y qor«t and oall 
01 an untrained bop* or p«uluti." 

Herbert : ContonL 


tin trtim' plod (lo •» ?1X «• lEret u?t-(lX 


BUo, ftit, tiiro, lymldat, what, frill, father; wo, wtit, hire, camol, hor, there; pine, pit, air©, sir, marine; go, p6^ 
or, woro, wqli; worlc, wh6, sdn; mute, otib, our©, unit©, ©dr, rule, ftill; try. Syrian, ro, c© =* ©; ©yd; qn = kw. 
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and Eng. trampled.] Nat trampled, nnt 
trodden. . . 

- Before her but “ rtf rfl>npferf l . . .. 

Moore : The Fire II orthlppere. 

• tin-trflA -aull, a f Pref. w«- (IX aud Eng. 
tranquiL J Unquiet, d I star bed. 

•* Nomtht morn yrt tranquil Uiaii U>a VHM*y 
U«tuMQ two LIU*.* A«oJt : tslerp A Poetry. 

tin tranu-for-a-blo. «. [Prof. «n- fl), «><1 
Kng. transferable.) Not transferable ; in* 
i apiible of being transferred or jmssed from 
Oi i a to u nuttier. 

•’ Though the *overeIfPity remain* attll entire and 
untrautfernhl* lu the priiioe.“— Howell : Pre-eminence 
Of Parti imrut. 

tin trftna-laf-a-ble, «. (Pref. un- OX 

Kng. translatable.) Not translatable; in- 
capable of being translated; unfit for trans- 
lation. 

- To me they ilfar wn< nuu!mtabU. , ‘—Crag : fto 
Wut (April, mil 

• tixx-trftnB-lat'-a-blo-n^ss, a (Eng. un- 
translatable : -ius j.} Thu quality or Atate of 
being untranslatable. ( Colerid ye.] 

tin-trto»-lat , -2d # a. [Prof. **- OX 

Kng. translated.) Not translated; lu the 
original language. 

•• 1 might lnaiat th*t the term tiwnvlated^'eyerbut- 
lnK.' ouuht to be pnwervad unfmia/anxi, — heatxh: 
Light a/ Mature. voL 1L. pt. UU ch. xxx. 

•tin-trtins-mut'-$-ble, o. (Pref, un- OX 
and Eng. fmiumtnfaWs.] Incapable of being 
transmuted. 

- Each character . . . appear* to me In prwetlo* 
pretty ilunvbl* autl untraiuinuiab!*. —Hum*. 

- tin-trtina-por'-ent. a. [Pref. tin- OX an( * 
Kng. imR*j«r#n4J Not transparent; not 
diaphanous 5 opaque. 

-They exhibited *a ioifmnjpar*»i hlo*."— Bogle : 
WorkmX'lSh 

• tin trtins-pajss -a-blo. a. (Pref. «*• OX 
and Eng. fronwassuWe.] Not transpossable ; 
not possible to be passed or gone over. 

*’ The untrantpouable bar* 

That Limit prid* •oibort-* 

Daniel : Cteopahru. 

din-triv'-^Uod, o. (Pref. «v OX hnd Eng. 

travelled.) 

\. Not travelled ; not trodden or Journeyed 
over by passengers. 

- Tba dMp *h*do of theee wild*." 

IFoni^Oi.ftA Alro*r*i<m, bk, tL 

2. Not having soen foreign countries ; not 
having travelled abroad. 

ad untraweVed EualUh mail cannot r6ll*h *11 th* 
bemitiea of lUlUu plotuiW— Additon : Operator, 
Ma 407. 

• tin-trtiv'-orB-a-blo, a. (Pref. un- OX and 
Eng. traversable.] That cannot be traversed 
or travelled over. (KusWa.) 

•tin -tr6ad’, r.f. (Pref. un- OX and Eng. 
tread.) To treed back ; to go back In the 
tame atepa ; to retraea 

** W* will wn#r*«4 th* "teiw of dnmned flight." 

ShakoMp. : King John. f. 4 

• tin-trSfti -uro (s as zhX v.t (Pref. wn- (2X 
and Eng trecuitra.) To bring forth, as trea- 
auro ; to act forth ; to display. 

-Th* analotneM with which be wwtrwMuretf the 
■tore* of Id* memory."— J. Atit/ord. 

•tin-trCas'-ured (s as zb), a. (Pref. wn- 
OX and Kng. frrtryurad.) Deprived, as of a 
treasure, dojiosited. 

"They foaud tho bed untreotured of their ratatiwaa. 1 

J/haketp. ; At You Like H, 1L 4 

•un-troat'-a-blo, • un-tret-a-blo, a. 

(Pref. UR- (IX «nd Eng. treatable.) 

1, Nnt able to be treated ; not treatable 
Intractable. 

"A p«nr*m *nd MrtfnwxtaW* tempor .*— Boett 
ChriUian Life, pt lu, eh. lit 

2. Impracticable. 

*tin-tr5m-blIAff, a. (Pref. wn- OX * n<1 
Eng. trembling.) Not trembling ; m>fc ahaklng 
or almddodng ; free from tremor. 

* Th*m mlglit th*dcb<tucliee 
Untrembling month th* h«ww‘ 

Blair: r he O rme. 

• tin-trCm'-^-loti*. a. (Pref. an- OX *nd 
Eng. frewuloi*j.J Not tremulous ; steady, un 
ahaking. 

•• n«w «u the XMd. round, full, deftly dropped by 
huida.*'— C. Bronti: VilUtte, eh. x*i 

•tin trCn^bod', a. [Pref. it*- HX snd Eng. 
frendtai.] Not trenched on ; Intact. 

" Such M ti(»y iLmd with an wnffwncW oonadono*.' 
~Adavt$; I Vorkt. 1L 4«7. 


tin-trSa'-paaB-Ing, a. [Pref. un- OX 
Eng. ti'tsihisting.] Not troapnsatng; uot 
trauagreaslug. 

•« lu th* inldat of an unf retpatting hon**ty.'— MO- 
low: Apology for Smedgmnaut. f L 

tin tr<5ssod', a, (Prof. «r-0)» 

Not ill tresses; not tied In a tress or 
tressee. 

- Hlr he* re* ban they kempt that b»y wufr^wd." 

Chaucer: G, T* M*A 

un-trot-a-blo, a. [Uxtkkatable.] 

tin-triod', *nn-trldo, *nn-t 2 yed, a 

[Pref. un- (I), and Eng. tried.) 

L Not tried ; not attempted. 

“To revena* would leave no way* nntryed." 

Daniel: flame j Mar*. 

2. Not folt; not experienced; an, untried 
iufforlngs. 

a. Not yet brought or anhjected to trial. 

** Th» borflbt* colla lu which wnrHed rrUooei* an 
detained.’— Fall JJtUl Oaer'te. Feh. «, l«Si. 

4. Not boa id and determined In a court of 
law : as, TUa case la atill untried. 

5. Not autyected to trial ; not tested or 

E roved ; not showing capabilities or Qualities 
y proof given. 

*• Keen to pror* lilt blad^* 

ticoti . /V*d#ricA * Alice. 

• S. Uuexamlned, unnoticed. 

•tin-trr-fiUAg, a. [Pret wr- QX »nd Eng. 
" ;g; not indulging in 


trifling.) Not trifling; 
levities. (Satwfla.) 

tin-trimmed', a. (Prof, un- OX Bn 8- 

frimnwcL] 

U Not trimmed; not pruned ; not dipped ; 
not pnt in order. 

- You uwfrtnwTMKi lamp." Bcott t Jtokebg, t S3. 

• 2. Strippeil of ornamcutal dreaa. 

- Iu Ukonew of • new mm trimmed brld^* 

Phakeep. : King John, tit t 

•un-trlst, * nn-trlste, u.L (Prof, un- (IX 
and Mid. Eng. trUt = trust.] To dlstrusW to 
mlatruat. 

* un-trlst, a. (UsTunar.) 

* tin-trl'-timpb-a-blo, a (Pref. wn* 0) » 
Eng. friumpA, and suit -aWi.) Admitting 
or allowing no triumph; not an oUJect of 
triumph. 

- PMfri«nv>Viflf* fray." Suffer : Madtbraa. 1 X 

* tin-tri-tim -pbant, a [Pref. un- (IX * n d 
Eng. frtawpAanf.] Nut triumphant {Carlyle.) 

* tin-trl'-timpbed, a [Prof, itn* (1); Eng. 
triumph ; -ad.] Not triumphed over; not 
conquered or anbdued. 

M I aufTercd you only. wb*n I conquered all. 

To goe MM<r<Mm;>A*d.- ... 

May i Lucan ; FhartaUa, vUL 

tin-trSd*, tin-trtid'-d^n, a. [Pret v%- (IX 
and Eng. frod, trodden.) Not trodden; not 
passed over or marked by the feet. 

*’ Morning dew onon tho untrodden mead.* 
n'ordJworU : Ode /or a Uenerml TkankngM**. 

* tin - trolled', a. (Prof, un- (11 and Eng. 
trolled.) Not trolled; not turned or moved 
round or about. 

•• Hard fate I wnirottM 1* now the oharuttng Or*." 

Dryden : Juvenal, U. 

•tin-trotib'-lO do as cl), v.t. (Pref. un- 
(2X and Eng. inm61«.J To free from trouble 
to disabusa 

-Art thon troohlixl with fmrx «Mwnlr^ *nd 
«»«*? untroubie tliy**lf of that, for b* I* with U»«*. 
-Brighton t Cam. on 1 Peter *. 

tin-trotib'-lod do ae ^1), a. (Prot ww- OX 

and Eng frtmWed.] 

L Not troubled ; not dlstnrbed by care, 
trouble, anxiety, sorrow, or business ; free 
from trouble, agitation, or worry; calm, un- 
ruffled, tranquil. 

Should *wur ten hi* unm>u< 

Cowprr : Pope. Dll 

2. Not disturbed or raleod Into wave* or 
ripples ; calm. 

* 3. Not foul, uot turbid ; clear, transparent. 

“ Bodle* clear and aMfrewWed.*— flaeort. 


* tin-trotib'-lod-nSss (le as ^1), a. (Eng. 
vnfroutkd; -nete.) The quality or state of 
being untroubled ; freedom from trouble. 

-HU ludlfTeroaoeand utHroublrdneu."— Hammond, 
Work*. 1* 47A 

* un trouth, «. (Untbuth.1 


tin-trow'-a-'blo, a. (Pief. un- (1); Eng. 
trow, v., anu suif. -able.) Incredible. 

*’8he w** of MMfrx»MM&U I»lru«u«.“— IF yciiffe I 
Zither 1L 1A 

tin-truo', * un-trewo, a. A ado. (Pref. «*• 
(IX am* »ng. frua.1 
A. 4s adjective: 

1. Not trim; not In accordance wilh tha 
facte; false. 

*' It la elourly wnfru* thnt no other thlnn la thereby 
algal tied."— Hooker l Boole*. PoUtie, bk. vlU t IL 

2. Not faithful to another; Inconstant, 
falsa ; not to lie trusted ; fidtliless, tllaloyaL 

- Wbeu to my good lord I prove imfrue." 

Hhakeip.: Cemboline, L 4 

8. Tneonstant, as a lover. 

••Tli* men luglartoo* kulght*. the indie* all wnfma." 

Dr if den t Flower A Leaf, M4 

• 4. False, Incorrect. 

• Henry chnatywed the olde unfrew# meeanr*. end 
made * ywrde of the length of hU own aruM. — 
Fabyun : t kronyde, eh. ccxxvL 

•B, Aeadv.: Untruly, falsely. 

“ You for lovfl «j>eak well nf me unkrue. 9 

Lhakeep. t Bonnet 1% 

* tin-trfi-X*m, a. (Eng. untrue; -4«m.] A 

false statement (Spacioi coinage.) 

PlKtltnde*. truUma, *nd wnfruUma."— JVoffopa ; 

13 arch** 'e r Toweit, Oh. tL 

tin-trii ado. [Eug. unfrw(e); •?]/.] In an 
untrue rnanucr; not truly; contrary to ti» 
truth or reality ; falsely. 

* tin-trtim'-p£t-£d, a. (Pref. un- < 1 X,R»? 
ling, irimpefch) Not famod or made lunch of. 

” They Uv*d Hii/ruwp«f(M and died tmittng/— 
flende : dottier A Hearth, oh. L 

* tin trtinkod% a. (Pret wb n\ and Eng. 

irunked.) Cut otrXri>m tho trunk. 

•* From *tock 

tilavybunt : Virgil / 4!»*M It «54 

* tin-trtisif , " un-truMO, at (Pref. un- (2\ 
end Eng. truss, v.] 

L To untie or unfasten ; to loose from, or 
aa from, a truss ; to let out ; apaeiileally, to 
loose or let down the brooches, by untying 
the points by which they wore held up. 

•* li* wm about to uni rut »e h U point*. m —MoUn*hed t 
Pitl. England, bk. lv H Oil. xxlL 

2. To undress, to strip. 

-Quick, quick, unmtaa me."— Swum. A Fled. t 
Aider brother, 1». 4 

* tin trass', 4 (Untrcbs, r.] An untrusser. 

- Ti»oa grand eeourge, or *eoond untrue* of tha 
tiiij*."— flew Junto* : Avery hum out of hie humour, 

"tin trtiaaod', a. (Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
trauwed.] Not trussed ; not tied up. 

- Wboaaanne* hivlfo naked i lucke* wnfmiiwi bee.” 
Fairfax : Dedfr** of Boulogne, aviiL 

" tin-trtiss'-cr, e. (Eng. tmfrttM; -rr.) Ona 
who untrnmics; one who prajiai-ea for whip- 
ping by untruaslng. 

-Ti*# uminutert or whlpper* o< the aga."— Ben 
Jcnton : Poetaeter, r. t. 

* tin trtist', 4 [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. irwat] 
Distrust, mistrust. 

** Itgroweth of eotle 

Of looa, and *ouk1oI* of »iifn«4" Cower: C, A., V. 

* tin trtist'-ful* o. (Prof, un- (IX and Eng. 

trustful.) 

1. Not trustful ; not trusting. 

2. Not to be trusted; not trusty; not 
trustworthy. 

* tin-trtis'-tX-n2ss, 4 (Eng. iwfrujfy ; -iws4] 
The quality or aUte or boiug uutrusty or uu- 
truAtworthy. 

-Under pirUnoe of srarlty, (b«J cwvored tundi tm- 
truttinete of heart.’— Hayward : Life qf KUward VI. 

tin-trtist'-TVor-tlil nCss, 4 (Eng. untrust- 
worthy : -ness.) Tbd Quullty of oeing un- 
trustworthy. 

- It U Plltiy who lonkna tb* aUtemeot, and for u*b 
trust u<orthlnvu of ■UUimmt ha «uuiut Mtaily b**ur> 
IMuaed.’— Lowe* : Bi*t. of PMlotophg, L 8S3L 

tin trtiat-wor-^li^, a. (Prof, un- <l), and 

Eng. trustworthy.) Not trustworthy ; not 
deserving of trust ; not to be trusted. 

* tin-trtis'-ty, *nn-trust-le, a. (Pref. un- 
(1), ami Eng. irnsfy,] Not trusty; not trust- 
worthy ; not to be trusted. 

-Wl*e Pavld koowt* Haul not to b* nun kind* 
tluui MHtrujfy."— Bp. Hall : Cent . ; fluid im ZaeCSi 
Cnee. 


ftn-trtith', * un-tronth, 4 [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. truth.] 


JjoU, b^; piJtit, J<S^1; oat, ^ell, ohorus, shin, bench; go, &em; thin, t*U*; aln, Of ; axpoct, ^onophon, ©^iat. -Itig 
-dan, -tian =» shqjx. -tioa, -alon a ahtin; -tion, -jlon = zhun. -dona, -tloum, doua - ahtifl. -bio, -die, Ac. m bd, dpi* 
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untruthful— unvaluablo 


1. The quality or atate of being ontrue; 
contrariety to truth or reality ; want of 
veracity; falseness. 

" Ditpleaaed with the duke of Brltaloe for hi* great 
wntrutfr aud dissimulation."— Holinshed s Chron. qf 
England (ao. 1580}. 

2. Treachery ; want of fidelity ; faithlessnesa. 

“The sigolficaunce 

Of her ufrtnmiA." Chaucer : Trail. A Creu, hk. t. 

3. A false statement or assertion ; a false- 
hood, a tie. (In this aense there is a plural, 
fn-trUthf.) 

* Whom want itself can force unfrwfA# to talL" 

Pope : Homer j Odyssey xiv. ISO. 

H Untruth is an untrue saying ; falsehood is 
A false saying: untruth of itself reflects no 
disgrace on the agent ; it may be uninten- 
tional or not : a falsehood ia an intentional 
tilse saying ; an untruth is not always apoken 
for the express intention of deceiving. Some 
persons have a habit of telling falsehoods from 
the mere love of talking. Children are apt to 
apeak wnfrwfA* far want of nnderatanding the 
value of words; travellers from a love of 
exaggeration are apt to introduce falsehoods 
into their narrations. Falsehood ia also used 
in the abstract aenae for what ia false. Falsity 
is never naed eat in the abstract sense, for 
the property of the false. The farmer is 
general, the latter particular in the applica- 
tion : the truth or falsehood of an assertion ia 
not always to be distinctly proved ; the falsity 
of any particular person's assertion may be 
proved by the evidence of others. 

tin-truth'-fol, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
truthful,) Not truthful ; wanting in veracity. 
" Witness then found oat that the prlsooer wu un- 
truthful." —Daily TeUgrcph, Jan. 37, 1888. 

tin-truth -ful-n£ss, #. [Eng. untruthful; 
-ness,) The quality or atate of being untruth- 
ful ; want of veracity. 

"He will be farced to show hi* Ignorance or hi* un- 
truthfulTtess."— Daily Telegraph, Jan. 37, 1888. 

tin -tuck', v.t, [Pret un- (2), and Eng. tuck.) 
To unfold or undo, as a tuck ; to release from 
& tuck. 

“ For some, untuck'd, descended her eh cared hst." 

Shaketp. : A Lover" • Complaint, SI. 

tin-tuc'-kered, a, [Pref. un- a); Eng. 
tucker , and anff. -ed .] Not tuckered ; having 
or wearing no tucker. {Addison.) 

• tin-tu-mtil'-tu-at-tid, a. [Pref. un- 0). 
and Eng. tumvltuated. ] Undisturbed, quiet, 
calm. (Young: Night Thoughts , lx., 1,118.) 

“Their free vote* and untumultuated •afFrage*."— 
Bouden : Tear* qf the Church, p. 107. 

• tin-tu-mul'-tu-otis, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. ’tumultuous.) Not tumultuous; quiet, 

tin-tun -a-ble, * un-tun e -a-blo, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. tunable.) 

1. Incapable of being tuned or brought 
into the proper pitch. 

“ Or be their pipe# untamable and craeele.’* 

Spenser : Colin Clout'* Come Home Again*, 

* 2, Unharmonions, diaenrdant, unmusical. 

"The note wu very untuneable." — Bhakesp.: A* 
Tou Like It, v. 3. 

• tin-tun'-a-ble-ness, a. [Eng. untunable; 
-ness.) The quality or state of being un- 
ttmabia ; want of harmony or concord ; dis- 
cordant. 

1 tin-tun'-n-t)l& adv. [Eng. untunab(U) ; -ly. ) 
In an untunabla manner ; discordantly. 

“A cow notowardly and untunaWy crying." — P. 
Holland. : Plutarch, p. 686. 

*tin-tnne', v.t. [Pref.tm-(2), and Eng. tune.) 

1. To pnt out of tuna ; to make incapable 
of harmony ; to make discordant. 

" On other occasion* we have drawn two word* loto 
one, which hn* likewise very mach untuned oar Ian. 
gusg*. ~—A ddison : Spectator, No. 1S6. 

2. To disorder ; to confuse. 

tin-tuned', cu [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. tuned.) 
Nat tuned ; not in tune ; discordant, unhar- 
manions. 

" Untun'd my late, and alleot 1* my lyre." 

Pope : Sappho to Phaon. 229. 

• tin-tur'-baned, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
Itfrban«d.] * Not turbaned ; not wearing a 
turban. 

" Unturban'd aod unsandall’d there 
Abdaldar itood.” Southey : Thalaba, IL 

• tin-turn', v.t. [Pref. un- (2\ and Eng. turn, 
Y.l To turn back. 

" ThLnk'st thoa he nsaght hat prison-walls did see, 
TUI *o onwlllinc thoo untumdst the key.” 

Heat* : The Day Leigh Hunt Left Prison. 


tin-turned', a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. fumed. 1 
Nat turned. 

H To leave no stone unturned: [Stone, *.]. 

un-tu'-tored, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
tutored.) 

1. Uninstructed, untaught. 

“ UntutoPd hy icleaco, * itnvnger to fear." 

Byron : When / Roved a Young Highlander. 

2. Rude, raw, crude. 

" The worth of my untutored Hate."— Shaketp. : 
Rape qf Lucrece. (Dedic.) 

* tin-twain', v.t [Pref. un- (2), 8., and Eng. 
twain.) To rend in twain ; to rend asunder. 
(Garland qfLaurell, 1,445.) 

tin-twin©', v ,t. &L [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
twine, v.} 

A. Transitive: 

1, Ta untwist ; to open and separate, aa 
something that has been twined or twisted. 

" There end* thy glory 1 there the Fate* untwine 
The last bi«ck remnant of eo bright a line." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xvL 960, 

2. To separate, as that which clasps or 
winds ; to cause to ceasa winding round and 
cb’nging. 

"Aod let the stinking elder, grief, untwin* 

HU perishing root. Shakes ji. : Cymbeline, lr. 2. 

* 3. To expiain ; to solve. 

"ThU knot might be untwined with more fae ill tie 
thus.'’— Holinshed : Sundrie Invasion* qf Ireland. 

B. Intrant . ; To become untwined or un- 
twisted. 

" Hi* silken braids untwine, and slip their knot*." 
—Milton : Divorce, bk. L, ch. vi. 

tin-twist', v,t, & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
twist, v.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Lit. : To separate and open, as something 
which has been twiated ; to turn back flora 
being twisted ; to undo. 

** Untwisting all the chaloi thet tie 
The hlddeo soul of harmony." 

Milton: V Allegro. 

2. Fig . : To solve ; to disentangle ; to ex- 
plain. 

" By her means he came to untwist this riddle." 

Beaum. A Piet. : H oman Pleated, v. L 

B. Intrans. : Ta become untwisted or un- 
twined ; to separate and open. 

* un-ty, v.t, [Untie.] 

U-nu-ktil'-kay, Un-a-kiU'-kay, a. [Cor- 
rupted Arabic (?).] 

Astron. : The chief atar of the conatellatian 
Serpena (a Serpentis). It Is between tha 
aecond and third magnitude, and of a pale 
yellow colour. Called by mediaeval astrolo- 
gers Cor Serpentis. 

* un-tin'-der-etood, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. understood.) *Not understood ; not com- 
prehended. 

“[Eegllsh] was utterly v nundentood." — Puller ,* 
Church Hut „ IX. L 60. 

* un-u'-nl form, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
uniform-) Not nnifonu ; wanting uniformity. 

" Ao urtuniform piety Is lo many *o exactly appor- 
tioned to Satan "s interest,"— Decay qf Piety. 

* tin-u-ni-form'-I-t^, a. [Pref! tin- (I), and 
Eng. uniformity.) Want of uniformity. 

"An annular hand was. therefore, whirled off, as 
twice before, which ou rupture, through unu niformity 
became consolidated Into the planet Saturn.* 1 — Poe : 
Eureka ( Work*, 1864, li. 166). 

* tin-u'-nf-form-ness, a. [Eng. ununiform; 
-wess.] Tha quality or atate of being ununi* 
form ; want of uniformity. 

" A variety of part*, or an ununiformnes*."— Clarke ; 
Answer to Sixth Letter. 

* un u nlt'-ed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

united.) Not united ; disunited. 

"Separated, compound, ununited parts ."— Clarke ,* 
Answer to Sixth Letter. 

* tin-u-nl-ver'-sf-tft v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and 
Eng. university.) Ta deprive of a nniveraity ; 
to reduce from the rank of & university. 
(Special coinage .) 

" North am ptoo was untverrttied." — Puller: Hist. 
Camb. Unie., L 60. 

* tin-urged', a, [Pref. un - (1), end Eng. urged.) 
Not urged ; not pressed with solicitation ; un- 
solicited. 

" A voluntary seal and an unurged faith." 

Shakes p. : Ring John, T. 3. 

* tin-u^'-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- 0), and Eng. 


usable.) Incapabie of being used; unfit for 
use. 

"H1* true that old and unusable books have bees 
forwarded."— Star, March 19, 1868. 

• un-u^'-ago (ago as fg), s. [Pref. un- (l), 
and Eng. usage.) Want nf usage. 

“ For defaolte of unutage aod eotercoramuoing of 
merchandize.’' — Chaucer : Boecius, bk. it, p. 7. 

un-us ed\ ’un-usde, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. used.) 

1. Not put to nse; not employed ; uot ap- 
plied ; disused. 

“ Death live* where power lies unu*de. n 

Hackluyt: Voyages, 11 L 670. 

2. That haa never been nsed. 

3. Not accustomed. 

" Unused to wait, I broke through her delay." 

Congreve : Mourning Brute, L 

* un-u^'-ed-n§ss, a. [Eng. unused; -ness.) 
Unwontedness, unusualness. 

"Compering the umisedness of thl* act with th* 
Unripeness of their age.”— Sidney.* Arcadia, bk. viL 

* tin-use'-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. twe- 
fuL) Not naeful ; useless ; serving no purpose. 

" Your gift 

" I* not unuseful now." 

Beaum. A Piet. .* Thierry A Theodor et, lr. 

tin-us'-’n-al (s as zh), a. [Pref. un - (1), and 
Eng. ttiuaZ,] Not usual, nat general, nat 
common ; rare, infrequent, unaccustomed, 
unwonted. 

" The voyage was performed with unusual speed."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

• tin-us u til'-X-ty (0 aa zk), a. [Eng. un- 
usual ; -i*j.) Unwontednesa, eccentricity. 

" His unusuality of expression."— Poe: Marginalia, 
IvL 

tin-us -71 -al-1^ (s aazh), ad v. [Eng. unusual ; 
-ly.) In an uuusual mauner or degree ; not 
commonly ; rarely, uuwontedly. 

"*Aa unusually violent fit of real for hi* religion."— 
Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. vL 

* tin-us'-u-al-ngss (9 as zh), 8. [Eng. un- 
usual ; -ness.) The quabty or state of being 
unusual ; rareness, nncommonness, unwonted- 
ueaa. 

" The unusuaXneut of the revelations."— Bp. Hall .* 
Contemp, ; Gideon’ t Calling, 

tin-u'-tH-i^ed, a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
utilised.) Not utilised; not applied to aoina 
valuable or profitable use or purpose. 

*' Forces rnouiog aboat the world ... unutilised." 
—Evening Standard, Jan. 26, 1888. 

* un-ut-ter-a-blT-I-t a. [Eng. unutter- 
-able; -ity.) 

1, The quality or atate of being unutterable. 

2. That which cannot be uttered. 

"They come with hot unutterabditle* in their 
heart-" — Co rlyle: Pr. Revolution, pt. iL, hk. L, ch, iii. 

un-ut'-tcr-a'-hle, a, [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
unutterable.) Not utterabla; not able to be 
uttered ; unspeakable, ineffable. 

" And in their elleot faces did ho read 
Unutterable love. " 

Wordsworth » Excursion, hk. L 

tiu-tit'-ter-a-bl^r, adv. [Eng. unutterable); 
-ly.] In an unutterable manner or degree ; 
unspeakably, ineffably. 

“ The life of Cowper . . . was, at certsia time*, un 
utterably woeful/" — Knox: Remarks on Srammaf 
Schools. 

tin-tit'-tor-od, a. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. 
uttered. \ Not uttered or apoken. 

" The accents unuttered 

Died oo his lip*." Longfellow : Evangeline, IL 6» 

un-vtic'-^in-at-cd, a. [Pref, un- (1), and 

Eng. vaccinated.) Nat vaccinated. 

" The large aomber of case* belonged to the vaccia- 
•ted iaiteaa of the unvaccinated as stated.'— Echo. 
Jao.26, 1888. 

• tia-v&9'-U-lat-ing, a, [Pref. un- (1), and 
En^. vacillating.) Nat vacillating; not wa- 
vering; ateady. 

"Firm and unraciUating step*."— Scoff :Kt nilworth, 
ch. xvii. 

* un-val-ewd, a. [Unvalued.] 

• tin-vtil'-u-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. valuable.) 

1. Nat valuable ; of no value ; valueless. 

"If Natore deny health . . . how unvaluable are 
their riches.”— Adams : Works, i. 424. 

2. Invaluabla ; beyond all valna or price, 

"A good name I* unvaluable," — South : Sermons 
ToL ix M ser. 9. 
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itn-vil-ued, * un-val-owd, a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and £ng. valued.] 

*1. Invaluable. 

" Chry*«-s the priest c*me to the fleet to buy, „ 

For presents uf unvalaed^n oe, hU de^bter* llMrt ;y. 

2. Not valued, not prized; neglected, de- 
spised, valueless. 

“ He may not, as unvalued persona do.** 

Shakesp. : Bandit, 1. 3L 

3. Nnt having had tha value estimated or 
set upon it ; not appraised. 

• iin-v&n'-q.nlsli-a-ble, a, [Pref. un- (I), 

and Eng. vanquishable.] Not abla to be van- 
quished; that cannot be vanquished, con- 
quered, or overcome. 

-Toil 

fin-vfin‘-<iiilshed, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. vanquished.] Not van quiabed, conquered, 
or subdued. 

•* The Getula town behold l 
" A people bold, un vanquished In war. 

^ Surrey : VirgU : Jtoei* In 

*&n-van'-taged (ag as 1&), a. J Pref r , u *r 
(1), and Eng. vantaged .] Not aided, assisted, 
benefited, or advantaged. 

M Yet even thns, unvantasfd and on foot, 

Superior houour 1 that day acquired. 

Cowperr: Homer ; Iliad xL 

* iin-var'-Jf-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
variable.] Not variable ; not changeable ; un- 
changing ; Invariable. 

•• If man would to unvariahte 
Ho must to Goo, or like a roclc or tree. 

Donne : ImmorU of the &mJ, I «. 

• iin-var'-i-ant, a. [Praf. un- (I), and Eng. 
variant.] Unvarying, unchanging. 

* His mind unvariani doth »tani* 

StanyhurU .* VirgU l JRneid It. 472. 

fin-var'-ied, *un-var-yed, o. [Pref. un- 
(1), and Eng. varied.] Not varied, not diver- 
sified, not altered. 

** Trie* their echooo with un*ary'd cries." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

• fiii-vax'-l-fi-gat-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. variegated.] Not variegated, not diver- 
sified. 

rtn-vn.r'-nished. a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
varnished.] 

1. Lit.: Not covered or spread with varnish. 

2. Fig. : Not brightened up with any exag. 
gerated or untruthful statements designed to 
maka a narrative more attractiva; plain, 
simple. 

*• I will a round unvamlsh'd tale deliver." 

Shakesp. : Othello, 1. Z, 

iin-var'-^-mg, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
varying .] Not varying; not changing or al- 
tering ; uniform. 

“ Paws my dull, unvarying days" 

Byron : The Giaour. 

fin-veil', v.t . & i. [Fret un- (2), and Eng. 
veil. 1 

A. Transitive: 

1. Lit. : To remove a veil or covering from. 

" Princess ChrittUn unveiled . . . a statue of the 
Queen. 1 *— Standard, Deo. 17, 1887. 

2. Fig . : To raveal what waa before hidden 
or but dimly visible. 

** Pallas and the Muse unveil their awful lore,* 
Byron : Childe Harold, 1L 01. 

*B. Intransitive: 

1. Lit . : To come forth in brightness. 

•• And eager facee as the light wm-etfi, 

Quo at the tower.* Longftllovt • Lighthouse* 

2. Fig . : To become known or pnblio J to 
come to light. 

" This mystery of Iniquity has, through Are genera, 
tions, been gradually unveiling.”— Macaulay : Hist. 
Eng., oh. xvlu 

fin-veiled', pa. par, or a. [Unveil.] 

• fin-veil'-fid-l^, adv . [Eng. unveiled ; -ly.] 
With no veil upon tha face ; hence, plainly, 
without disguiee ; openly. 

" Not knowing what use yon will maka of what has 
been unvefledly oommnnloated to yon.* — Boyle : 
Works, lv. 18. 

tin-veil'-er, * im-vail'-er, s. [Eng. unveil , 
-er.] One who unveils ; one who exposes or 
expounds. 

" For these [the divine booke] want not excellencies*, 
hnt only skUful unvailers Boyle : Works, lv. 18. 

* tm-ven-cus-a-ble, * un-ven-kus-a- 
ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), Mid. Eng. venkusen, 
venquishen — vanquish.] Unvanquisbable. 

M Ha ahal take the iheeld unvenkasable equlte.”— 
W y cliff* 1 wisdom V. 20. 


fin-vcn'-er-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. venerable Not venerable ; not worthy 
of veneration ; couteinptible. 

M Unvenerable to thy h&nda* 

Shakesp.: Winter’s Tale. 1L a 

un-vfin'-^med, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
vtnoirned.] Not venomous, not poisonous. 

•• If thou may’st spit npon a toad unvenomedff— Bp. 
Ball: Satires. (FoeUcript) 

un-vSn'-6 -moils, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eug. venomous.] Not venomous, not poison- 
ous. 

•* The sting of their achlsme [Is not] either soft or 
blunt or unvenomousf—Qaaden : Tears of the Church, 
Ph3»7. 

* fin-vfint'-ed, a. [Pref. un - (1). and Eng. 

vented .] Not vented ; not opened for utter- 
ance or emission. ( Beaum . <£ Flet.i Mad 

Lover , II.) 

un-vfiu'-tll-at-^d, a. [Pref. un- (IX * n( J 
Eng. ventilated.] Nat ventilated ; not fanned 
by tbe air ; not purified by a free current of 

ftlT» 

"A close, unventilated oeU."— Pall Malt Gatette, 
Jan. so, 1888. 

t fin-vo-ra’-cious, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. veracious .] Not veraciona ; not given to 
speaking tbe truth ; untruthful. 

t un-vfi-r& 9 '-l-t^, s. [Pref, un- (1), and Eng. 
veracity.] Want of veracity or truthfulness. 

** A man of sufficient uruwmcttyol heart.*— Carlyle: 
Cromwell, L «2. 

* iln-ver'-dant, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
verdant] Not verdant, not green. 

M A leafless tree or an unverdant mead." 

Cowper: Ond ; Art of Love, Ul. 

* iin-vfir'-it-a-blo, o. [Pref un- (1), and 
Eng. veritable’.] Not veritable, not true. 

" AH these proceeded upon unveritabls grounds."— 
Browne: Vulgar Errours, bk. vii., ch. x. 

un-versed', a. [Fret un- (IX and Eng, 
versed.] Not veraed ; not skilled; not ac« 
quainted; unskilled. 

M A mind In all heart-mysterla« unversed* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. TL 

* fin-vfis'-sel, v.t. [Pref, un- (2), and Eng. 
vessel.] To cauee to be no longer & vessel ; to 
empty. 

* iin-vfixed', * un-voxt', a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. vexed.] Not vexed, not troubled, 
not molested. 

" Huw blest U he, who leads a country Ufe, 

Unvex d with anxious cares, and void of strife I 
Dry den : To J. Dryden, Esq. 

*iin-vic-ar, v.t. [Pref, un- (2), and Eng, 
vicar.] To deprive of the position of a vicer. 

" If I had your authority I would be so bold to un- 
eioar Mm."—3trype : Cranmer, bk. U-, ch. viL 

* fin -vict'- mailed (c eilent), • fin -vi to- 
talled, a. [Prefi un- (1), and Eng. victualled.] 
Not supplied or provided with food. 

•’ Vnuitt ailed, vnfnmlshed, vn prepared, for so long 
a siege.*— Sir J. Cheeks : The Burt of Sedition . 

* un-vlg'-or-ofis-l^, adv. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. vigorously.] Not vigorously; with- 
out vigour or energy. 

•• Tha man that St. Paul forewarns ns nf, hnt not 
unvi porously. "—Milton : Boas, of Church QowU, bk. L, 
ch. v, 

* tin-vI'-O-ia-ble, a. [Pref. un- 0)i an< ^ 
Eng. violabte.] Not to ba violated ; inviolable. 
( Shakesp . : Richard III ., ii. 1. Quarto.) 

un-vl'-^ lat-fid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 

violated.] 

L Not violated, not injured. 

** So, westward, tow’red the unviolated woods." 

Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. ill. 

2. Not broken ; not transgressed : as, a 
unviolated vow. 

* fin-vir'-tu-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
virtuous.] Not virtuous ; wanting or destitute 
of virtue. 

•• The poor unvirtuous fat knight." — Shakesp. 
Merry Wives, IT. 2. 

* iin-vl^’-l-ble, • un-vys i-ble, a. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. visible.] Invisible. 

“ Alle thing Is . » . viaihleand unvytible."— Wy cliff* 
Coloss. L 


* un-v¥a'-f-bl$f, adv. 
In visibly . 


[Eng. unvisibQe) ; - ly .] 


•* Adore the same flosh In substance, altho unvUfhly 
In tho grtcrament"— Bp. Gardner: Ber. at Funeral V 
queen Mary. 


un-vls'-it-fid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
visited.) Not visited; not frequented by 
travellers ; not resorted to. 

** Until at length I oame to one dear nook 

UnvisUed." Wordsworth: Butting. 

iHn-vi'-tal, a. [Pref. urt- (1), and Eng. vital,] 
Not vital ; not essential to life ; hence, fatal. 

*’ The dimorphous air ecus 1st* of pure or vital, and 
of an unvital air, which hs thence called azote. — 
WkewelL 

\ln-vlt'-i-at-fid (It as leh), a, [Pref. u* 
(1), and Eng. vitiated.) Not vitiated ; ntf 
corrupted ; pure. 

•• Your niece a virgin and unritiafed." 

Ben J onion : Magnetic Lady, tv. a 

* tin-vlt-rf-fi-^r-blo, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. vitrifiable.) Impossible to vitrify, or 
make Into glaaa. 

" The alkali acts as a flux, and facilitates the vitri- 
fication of the earthy particles, which separately art 
anvari/lable.*— Cassells Technical Educator, pt xiL, 
p. 838. 

* fin-vlt-talled, a. [Unvictualled.] 

♦fin-viz'-ard, * iin-vi^'-ard, v.t . [rref. 

un- (2), and Eng. vizard.) To divest of a 
vizard or mask; to unmask. ( MiUon : Ani- 
mal on Rem. Dtj. y $ 1.) 

* fcn-vd'-cal, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
vocaU Not vocal ; not modulated by the 
voice ; unsuitable for the voice. 

“ go formidable la thi predominance of the orches- 
tra nowadays, that there is some danger of vocal 
musia, wheu associated with It, becoming thoroughly 
uneoodLT— Daily Telegraph, Feb, 20, 1888. 

iin-votyed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. voiced. } 

1. Ord . Lang. : Not apoken ; not uttered ; 
not articulated. 

2. Phonetics: Not uttered with the voice, 
as distinct from breath. 

•tin-void'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
voidable.] Not voidable ; irreversible. 

"He will pronounce that unvoidable sentence.’^ 
Bailey : Colloquies of Erasmus, p. 178. 

* fin-vSl'-un-tar-y, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. voluntary.] Involuntary, ( Fuller .) 

* iin-va-lup'-tu-ous, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. voluptuous.] Free from voluptuousness ; 
not aensuons. 

" He had written atenzas as pastoral and unvote? . 
fuoio .*— ■ &. Eliot: Middlemarch, ch. xxiiL 

* fin-voto', v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. vole.) 
To revoke or recall by a vote. 

" Voted and unvoted again from day to day."— But* 
net : Own Time (an. 1711). 

* fin-vfivt’ed', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
vowed.] Not vowed; not consecrated by 
vow or solemn promise. 

“If unvowed to another order." — Sandyi." TYavelt, 
p. 239. 

* un-v6^-age-a-ble (ago as I£), a. [Fret 

un- (1), and Eng. voyagmble.] 

1. Not voyageable ; unnavigable. 

2. Impassable, untraversable. 

" Here standing with the unvoyageable sky 
In fnlnt reflection Of Inflnltude." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. ▼» 

# un-vfil'-gar, o. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng, 
vulgar .] Not vulgar ; not common or low. 
"Pathetics! and unvuXgar, words of worth, axcek 
lent words.”— Marst on : Antonio's Eesenge, liL 2. 

fin-vul'-gax-ize, V.t. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eog. vulgarize.] To divest of vulgarity; to 
make to be not vulgar. ( National Review.) 

* un-vul’-gar-ly, adv. [Eng. unvulgar; -ly ; 
or perhaps from pref. un- (2), 3., and so = in 
a very vulgar manner.] In an uncommon 
manner or degree ; extraordinarily. 

“I have taken a murr, which rnekea my nose run 
most unvulgarlyf — Marston: Antonios Revenge, 
iii. 2. 

* iln-vul -nor-a-blo, a. [Pref. un- (I), and 
Eng. vulnerable.] Not vulnerable; invulner- 
able. 

“To ahame unrulnerable * Shakesp. : Coriolanus, v. 8. 

un-wait'-fid, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
waited-.] Not waited ; not watched or at- 
tended. (With for or*on.) 

"To wander np and down unwaited on." 

Beaum. It Fief. : Mad Lover, U. 

♦fin- waited', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
waked.] Not wakened ; not awake ; asleep. 
"She unwaked 

A-bedde laie." Gower t C. A., viL 


b 5 H, b6?; p6iit. oat, 90U, choms, fbla, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bln, 05; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. ph fc 

■clan, -tian = »han. -tlon, -olon = shun ; -pon, -}lon = zhnn. ndons, -tlons, -slous = shfis. -ble, -die, &c. - b?!, <191. 
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unwakened— unweariedness 


fin-wak'-ened, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
wakened.] Not wakened ; not roused from 
or as from aleep. 

“To find unwakened Ere 

With tresses decomposed.'’ Milton: P. I*, r. 9. 

• fin-walk'-a-ble (lk aa k), a. [Pref. vn- 
(IX and Eng. valkable .] Unfit for walking. 

" Th it eternal unwal table weather. m —Uad. DA rbiay : 
Diary, tIL 7. 

• fin-walk'-ing ( l silent), cl [Pref. un- n\ 
and Eng. walking,] Not given to walking. 

" f *m so un teal king that prospect* are more sgree- 
ahle to me when framed and glxzed. and I look at 
them through a trhudo nS— Walpoles Lector*, It. 484. 

fin- waned', a. [Pref. ttn- (IX and Eng. 
walled,] Not walled; not surrounded, secured, 
or fenced in by walls. 

' “ A fit and tin wafted tompla* 

Byron : Child. e Harold, 111 41. 

• fin-wal'-let, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng 
wallet.] To take out of a wallet. 

rnie lacQWy . . .unwalleted hU cheese/Warrfc 
Lon Quixote, pt. IL, hk. iv. t ch. xir. 

• fin -wan'- d er - Ing, cl [Pref. un- (1). and 

Eng. wandering.] Not wsn dering or moving 
from place to place. 

_ , , “ Unwandering they might wait 

Their lord s return.* Cowper ; Lamer; Hind xili 

• fin-wan'-irig, a, [Pref. an- (1), and Eng. 
waning.] Not waning, fading, or diminfah 
Ing. 

** Hope sprang forth like s fnil-born Deity . . . 

With light unwaning on her eyes.* 

Coleridge: lb Wordsworth. 

• fin-wan tf-ed, a. [Prof, an- (IX and Eng. 
Wanted.] Not wanted; not needed; not re- 
quired or sought for. 

"^i5^ on . l on thl» «hlect could not hare been urn 
wanted hy them. .■ Litoour**, voL lv., hint & 

•fin - wfip- pered, cl [Prof, an- (1), and 
Eng. wappered.] Not caused, or not having 
reason, to tremble ; not made tremulous; 
hence, fearless through innocence. 

“We come toward* the gods 
Yonng, and unwappertd, not halting under crimes 
Many and stala" fW Noble Linemen, v. 4 . 

• un - ward - 2d, a. [Prof, art- (l); Eng. 
ward, and anff, -ed] Unwatcbed, unguarded. 

“Tiriotes . . . escaped hy a gate that was un- 
eoarded."- Bread* : Qslint. C'urL. S. SU 

• fin-ware', a, & adv. [Pref, an- (11 and Png - 

trarr.j 

A. As adjective : 

1. Not aware ; off one's guard ; unaware. 

** For he *o eodenllche untoar* 

Beheld the beantee that «he bare.* Cower: CL A..T. 

2. Unforeseen, unexpected. 

“The sodayne a un«por*aasaatea."— /b&yarj ; Chron.: 
Lowyt IX (an. 84). 

B. As adv. : Unawares, unexpectedly. 

" Thus bryngeth he many s meschlefe In 
Vnware. * Gower : C. A., 1 V. 

•fin-ware'-l^, • un- ware-lye, adv. [Eng. 

icnware; -ly.] Unawares, unexpectedly. 

** For eide is comen unwarely npon in oT—Ckaucer : 
Boeciui, hk. L 

• fin -ware'- n^ss, * un-ware-nesse, «. 

[Eng. tinware; -n«3.] Unwarineas, 

*■ rmwt rtmeue with greatta Ignominious shame hath 
ouerthrowen them .”— Golden Hoke, let. 4. 

•fin -wares', adv. [Unwarb, Unawares.] 
Unawarea, unexpectedly. (Frequently with 
o4) 

“ Hs did set upon them at unwarM.‘—Holinsked : 

HUt. Scotland ; tderuo. 

fin-war'-i-l& adv. [Eng. unwary; -ly.] In 
an unwary manner; without vigilance and 
caution ; heedlessly, incautiously. 

** Unwarily trusting the Indian with his firelock.**— 
Anton: Voyagee, hk- III., ch. 1L 

fin-war'-i-nfiss, s. [Eng. unwary; -«««.] 
The quality or state of being unwary ; heed- 
lessness ; want of caution ; carelessneas. 

“The ssme temper naturally betrays us into 

N°£2ML warinesses.”— Addison : Spectator. 

fin w&r'-like, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
warlike.] Not warlike; not fit for war: not 
used to war. 

. “If the consuls were UnwariOe, why was not a 

USTcSS. r£SCS.^ii -i— *. CW Mm* Sm ,an 

• fin- warm', r.t [Pret «*. (2), and Eng. 
warm.] To Jose warmth ; to become cold. 

M with horrid chill each little heart unwarms 

Hood. {Annandale .) 


* fin- warmed', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
warmed.] Not warmed ; not moved with 
passion. 

"To gaze on Basset and remsin unwarmed .* 

Pope: Basset Table. 

un- warned', cu [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
teamed.] 

1. Not warned ; not cautioned ; not ad- 
monished of danger. 

That be would surely pertah?” umearn9d by “*• 
Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey L 

■ 2. Of which no previous warning had 
been given. 

** Make* . . . unwarned inroads into the xdioynlna 
country .’—Bp. Hall : Sermon on Plain i xlvi. a 

* fi n -warn'- cd - ly, adv. [Eng. unwarned; 
dy.] Without warning or notice. 

“ They he suddenly and unwamedly brought forth.* 
Bale i Select Work*, p. US. 

■un-warp; v.t. [Pret tin- (2), and Eng. 
warp.) To reduce from the state of being 
warped. 

“ When the hark [of the cork-tree] It off, they un- 
wgrp it before the fire,-— Eeelyn : Sylva, hk. ii, 

fin-warped', a. [Pref. tin- 0), and Eng. 

waTi)ecl, not bl6ssed > n °t pre- 

** Honest zeal, tmtoarffd hy party rage* 

Thomson: Spring , 823. 

fin-war'-rant-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (l), and 
Eng. warrantable.) Not warrantable, not de- 
fensible, nnt justifiable; unjustifiable. 

** Or 'that . yoo see good people to beguile 
W ith things unwarrantable.’* 

Hunyan ,* Pilgrim* Progress, pi. ii. Ontrod.) 

fin-war- rant-a-ble-nfiss, $. [Eng. tin- 
warrantable ; -ness.] The quality or atate of 
being unwarraotabie. 

“Ths unwarrantablmeet at lay pnwhytory.*— Bp. 
Hall t An*, to Vindication qf Bmectymnuut. | %, 

fin-war'-rant-a-bly, adv. [Eng. unwar- 
rantable); - ly.]‘ In an unwarrantable man- 
ner; upjnstifiably, lndefanaibly. 

In former times been rery unwarrantably 
extended. — Seeker ; SerTnon*, rol v., charge b. 

un-war -ran t-ed, a. [Profi tin- (1), and 
Eng. warranted.] 

1. Not warranted, not authorized. 

with au unlawful and uniMrranlel 
equality. —Bp. Taylor: Epi*copacy Asserted, { 2. 

2. Not justified; unwarrantable, unjusti- 
fiable. ^ 

“The Turk* consent seen to accept this assistance, 
which was i interpreted as unwarranted Interference/ 1 
— Timet, Not. 10, ISIb, 

3. Not warranted or guaranteed; not as- 
sured or certain. 

“Upou hope of an u nw arr a nted conquest*— Bacon, 
i. Not guaranteed aa good, aonnd, or of a 
certain quality : as, an unwarranted lions e. 

un-war'-^, cl [Prof, un- (1), and Eng. wary.] 

1. Nut wary, not vigilant against danger ; 
not cautious, unguarded, carelesa, heedless. 

** Pull on the helmet of the unwary knlghL* 

Dry den : Palamon A Arcile, UL 443. 

*2. Unexpected. 

** All in the open hall amazed stood 
At » ud den nes# of that unwary sight* 

Bpenter : P. Q., i. xlt 

fin-washed', a, [Prof, tin- (IX and Eng. 

tmsA^d.] Nd£ Washed ; not cleajiaexl by water ; 
filthy, unclean, vulgar. 

*‘^"5 ^ ot P° nr wIth b » n *i wewajA’d to Jore 
The rich Ubatton.*' Cowper : Homer ; Iliad »L 

? The Unwashed, the Great Unwashed: The 
lower classea generally ; tha mob, the rabble. 
The term was first applied hy Burke to the 
artisan class. 

■ un-wash'-en, a. [Pret un- Q), and Eng. 
wasnen.] Not waahen ; unwashed. 

“The Pharisee [finds fault] with unvysshm hands.* 
—Bp, Hall : Pharisaism A Chrittianiti c 

tin-wast'-fid, CL [Pret un- (IX and Eng. 
wasted.] 

1. Not wasted, not consumed In extrava- 
gance ; not lavished away ; not dissipated. 

2. Not consumed or diminished by tlrrm 
Violence, diaease, or other means. 

** A whale un wasted man.* 

Donne : Progress of the Soul, L 

3. Not devastated ; not laid waste. 

** Tha most southerly of the unwasted provinces.**— 
Burke : Habob of A rcot't Debts. < 178*. ) 

fin-wast'-Ing, a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
wasting.] Not wasting away ; not diminishing. 

* Turert lors’s m measting treasure.* 

Pope: Chorus to Brutus. 


fin-watched; a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
watched.] Not watched, not guarded : not 
carefully attended to or looked after. 

** Madnsss in great ones most j»ot unwatch'd go.* 
Shakesp. : Hamlet. UL L 

• fin-watch’-ful, a. [Pref. un- (1), und Eng. 
watchful] Not watchful ; not vigilant 

" They are cold in their religion . . . unwatch ful in 
^i^circumsunces/--^ Taylor: Sermon*. v'oL iff 

• un-watgh'-ful-ness, a [Eng. unwatch- 
ful; .we**.] The quality or atate of being un- 
watchful ; want of watchfulness Dr vigilance. 

fin-wa'-tered, a. [Pref. vn- (1). and Eng 

watered.] * 

1. Not watered ; not wetted with water 
cot aoaked in water. 

**8tokfyihe, unwatered and unsodeyn.*— Pabyan 

Chronyclef Tho \YtlL 

2. Not mixed or diluted with water : as. 
un watered spirits. 

■ fia-wa'-ter-^, * un-wa-tri, a. [Pref.tin- 
(1), and Eng. watery .] Not watered ; dry. 

S 14 *® hytu 111 uuvatri v 1 *™-' 

un-wa'-ver-ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
wavering.] Not wavering, not finctuating. 
Cot unstable ; steady, steadfast, firm. 

“ How unvatwrinp she continued lo her . . . pur. 
pos®. — Stryp* : Eccles. Mom . ; Edward 17. (xn. Itil). 

• un- wax', • nn-wexe, r.i. [pret un- (iv 
and Eug. wax.) To decrease. 

• un-wayed' (1), cl [Unweiohbd.) 

■fin-wayed' (2), a- [Pref. tin- 0); Eng. 
way, and autf. -cd.] v ' & 

1. Not used to travelling ; not accustomed 
to the road. 

that xro unwayed, xnd »rlll not go st tlL*— 

2. Having no roada ; pathless. 

* bAl be unwaiod or wxylu.*— Wy- 
ctiffoi Ecdus. xir. is ; xlso xt. a ^ r 

• un-weak'-ened, a. [Prof, un- ( 1 ), and Eng. 
weakened] Not weakened ; not enfeebled. 

“The unwoakenod press me of the external xir.*- 

• fin-weal'-th^, cl [Prof, tin- (1), and Eng. 
wealthy.] Not wealthy ; poor. 

** An unwoalthy mountxln benefice.* 

nordsworth: Excursion, bk. w. 

fin-weaned’ t a. [Pref. tin- ( 1 ), and Eng. 

weaned] 

L Lit. ; Not weaned. 

** My un weaned *on." 

Byron : Heaven A Earth. L «. 

2. Fig. : Not withdrawn or disengaged. 

t r efcww. •• 

• Cn-weap'-4ned. o. [Pref. tin- (1) ; Eng. 
weapon, and autf. -cd .] Not bearing a weapon 
or weapon a ; unarmed. 

“The un wraponed multitude." — HoUnshed : De- 
scrip'. qf Ireland, ch. UL 

■ un-wear^I-a-ble, a. [Pret tin- (l). and 

Eng. wcariablc.] Not weariable ; not capable 
of being wearied; indefatigable. 

“ Actuxtod hy the unweariable endexronrs of our 
worthy xnd ncrer-eucugh commended humui"— 
Bp. Hall : Peace-maker, f 4. 

• fin-wear'-i-^-bl^, adv. [Eng. vnwearia- 
b(lc); -ly.] In an un weariable manner; inde- 
fatigably. 

* Bet us exmestly xnd unweartabty seplrs thither.* 
—Bp. Hull : Christian Assurance of Heaven. 

fin-weaxMed, a. [Pret un- (I), and Eng. 

wearied.] * ^ 

X. Not wearied ; not tired ; not fatigued. 

* The Creator, from his work 
Desisting, though unwearied, op return’d.** 

Hilton : P. U, Til. UX 

2. Indefatigable, asaidnous, un weariable. 

“ Au unwearied devotion to the service of God re- 
oommsndsd the gospel to the nozld.-—Eogers : Ser . 

WON, 

fin - wear'- fed -1^, adv. [Eng. unwearied; 
-ly.] In an unwearied manner; indefatlgably. 

“Thus thsy labour unweariedly the ruin one of 
xiKjthsr. — Seeker : Sermons, voL r.. ser. It 

fin-wear'-Ied-n^ss, «. [Eng. unwearied; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
wearied. 

** Ths Indefexidhleneu or unwearUdness of the prin 
dpi* of thought.*— Baxter: On the Soul, L Ut 


late, ffit, fare, ^mldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; *6, pfit, 
ox; wore, wqIC work, who, son; mute^ ctib, cure, ignite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian* m,ce = e; ey=a; qn = kw. 
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•fin-wear'-tf, [Vret. un- (1), and Eng. 
wary, a.] Not weary ; not fatigued. 

« jjer face all pale from watchful love, the unweary 
Iot, «h. bore him.- £ Bromlnf . CmK , 0ra «. 

• un-wear-v, r.L [Pret «*■ (2), »nd Eug. 

“nT, V.J Tn refresh efter weariness or 

fatigue. ... „ 

•• It unxoearU, and refre.be* more than any thing. 
—Tempi*. 

• tin-weave', v.L [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
weave.] To undo, as something that has been 
woven ; to take ont the marks of what is 
woven ; to resolve what is woven into the 
threads of which it was made. 

► No. .be «.««■« ffiSl 

tLn-w«t>Dod', a. (Pref. «w 0). »nd Eng. 

] Not furnished with » webcrmcra- 
hrane. Used of the tarsi of land birds. 

• tin-wSd', a. [Pret 0)i »n d En S- 
Unmarried. 

••Neither too youDg.aor yet uwweA 

Shakesp.: Passionate Pilgrim, xvi. 

tin-wSd'-dSd, a. [Pret un- (1). and En 8- 
wedded.] 

1. Not wedded ; unmarried. 

“ And matron* end unwedded ei^teriold.* 

Word* wort* : Excurtion, bk. v. 

2. Not joined or united. [Unhcsranded, 4.1 

“ ** tW StoLn. 

• tin-wSdgje'-^Me. * tin-wSd^ble. a- 

[Pref. t in- (1) ; Eng. wedge, and -abl e.\ Not 
capable of being split open with wedges. 

44 The unwedgeable and gnarled oak. 

Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, 11. % 

tin-weed'-Sd* a. IPref. un- (l). and Eng. 
wewfcl] Notweeded ; not cleared or freed 
from weeds. 

" ’Tli an un wee de d garden. . _ 

That grow* to Mod.” shakesp. : BamlM, i 1. 

• tin-weep'-ing, cl. [Pret un- 01 and Eng. 
SpingO P Not weeping ; not shedding or 
dropping tears. 

Cobham. 

• tin-weet'-ing, *- [P** «»- (1), and Eng. 
meeting.] Not Knowing ; ignorant, unwitting. 
{Milton: Comus,6 89.) 

•tin-weet-ing-1#, adv. [Eng. unweeting; 
dy.] Unwittingly, ignorantly; in ignorance. 
{Milton : Samson A gonistes, 1,680.) 

•tin- weighed' (g h eilent), • tin-wayed' a. 
[Pref. un- (l), and Eng. weighed.] 

1. Not weighed ; not having the weight as- 
certained. {Dryden : Life of Virgu.) 

2 Not deliberately considered and exa- 
mined ; not considered, inconsiderate ; nn- 

^-Whtt an unweighed bcha^oar^th^ Floml.h 

drunkard picked."— Shakesp. : Merry Wives, U. 1* 

• tin-welgh'-Ihg (gh silent), a. [Pref. tiu- 

(1), an(i Eng. weighing.] Inconsiderate, 
thoughtless. „ 

* a very luperflcial, Ignorant, unwHghing fellow. — 
Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, tit 3. 

fin-wSl’-come, o. [Pret u>t- (1). and E ”S- 
welcome.] Not welcome ; not well or gladly 
received ; not pleasing, not acceptable. 

" T >“ t “•»*«“ I0l “ cZl'e- J?S£ «3. 
*iin-wgl'-cdme-iy, a dv. [Eng. wnwelcome; 
dy.] In an unwelcome manner ; without a 
welcome. 

“Gardo U come unweloomety upon her. — J. Baillie. 

• tin-wel'-cime-nSsa, e. [Eng unwelcome ; 

w««».] The quality or state of being unwel- 
come. . . 

“To alleviate the unwelcomeness of It. — Boyle . 
Works, vL 43. 

tin-well', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. well, a.] 

1. Not well ; eick, Indisposed. 

2. Used euphemistically to signify, 111 from 
menstruation. 

• tin-well'-nSsa, e. [Eng. unweU; -™s*J 
The quality or state of being unwell. {Chester- 
field.] 

• fin-wemmed', • un-wombed, * tm- 

wemmyd, a. [Pref. un- (1)» and En S* 
wemmed.] Unspotted, unstained ; spotleas, 
pure. , 

r tbu. >■»«* 0ri*t 


fin-wept', o. [Pref. on- CO, and Eng. wept] 
Not wept for; not lamented, not mourned. 

•• Alooe, uoootlced, oud unwept f 

Wordsworth: White Doo.bk. vh 

un-w erred, a. [Pref. unr (1) ’* Mid. Eng. 
t cerrt = war. and suflE, -ed.] Not warred upon, 
assailed, or invaded. 


“ The! leftc nothynge *totul« 
Vnwerrtdf Qower: C 


C.JL'M 

* un-wSt, a. [Pret «n- 0). and Bn S- 

Not wet, not moiet, dry. w 

“rehal treads with un«w< feet the bolllog w»v» 

1 J Garth : Ovid i Metamorphoses jdT. 

un-wot-ing, a. [Unweetino.] 

• un-wet-ing-ly, adv. [Unweetingly.] 

tin-whipped', tin-whipt', o. [Pref. un- 
H.), and Eng. uj/iipped.] Not whipped, not 
flogged, not punished. 

- Unwhipt of Justice.’ Shakesp. : Lear, liL 1 

fin-whirled’, o. Pref. un- ( 1 ), and Eng. 
whirled.] Not whirled or hurried. (Spectai 
coinage.) 

••The first fihsady shout Europe in s 

poetchsUc."— Sterne: Tristram Shandy, liL 837. 

* tin-whol© (w silent), •tin-hole', a. [Pref. 
un- h), and Eng. whole.] Not whole, not 
souna ; Inflrm. 

tin-whole'-sime <w silent), *tin-hole'- 
eome, a. [Prsf. un- 0)i » nd En & wholesome.] 

1 Not wholesome ; unfavourable or in- 
jurious to health ; insalubrious, unhealthy. 

•» The sir, imprison'd slso, close snd dsmp, 

. SaM(>n AlmUM% , 

2. Unfit or unsuited for human food: as, 
-unwholesome meat. 

•3. Not sound ; diseased, tainted, im- 
paired. {Shakesp. : Hamlet, iv. 6.) 

4. Hurtful, injurious. 

. T. .w.U cn. U»M *hT« 

tin-whole'-s&me-nS as (w silent), a [Eng- 
unwholesome ; -ness.] The quality or state 
being unwholesome ; insalubrity, unhealthi- 
nes8. , _ 

“ The unwhotesomness of the sir . n —Dryd** : Juvenal, 
lr. (Not* lv.J 

* fin-wdeld'-MJ, adv. [Eng. vnwltldy ; -!y.] 
In an unwiddly manner ; so as not to be easily 
wielded. 

- C m*UK» tb«, ~u«* (I-Odil 

fin-wleld'-i-nfiss, s. [Eng. anwleldy .--ness ] 
The quality or state of being unwieldy ; diffi- 
culty of being moved ; clumsiness, heaviness. 

“The unurieldUness of wing* 
buoy him up."— Search : Light of Mature, voL L, pt. 
i, ch. xlv. 

•tin -wield'- 06m©, a. [Pret un- 0). and 

Eng. uriddsome.] Unwieldy. 

“ HI* »rmy -woe very hesvy sod unwieldsonxe to re- 
move.'— A’ort* t Ptutarch, p. M3. 


tin-wield'-y, • nn-wield e, • nn-wield- 

le, a. [Pret un- ( 1 ), and Eng. wieldy.] Not 
able to be easily wielded ; hngs, clumsy ; 
difficult to move on account of ita great 
bulk or weight ; bulky, ponderous clumsy. 

“ Drag Mint vest beam, or mast’* 

pope : Homer ; Iliad xvli 834. 

• tin-wild', v.U [Pret un- (2), and Eng. wild.] 
To tame. 

“ Abel . . . tmwlldes the gentle aheop. 

Sylvester : ifaruiie'Cr^J, 277. 

• tin-wH'-fftl* a. [Pret un- 0), »« d En S- 
toilful] Not wilful ; unintentional. 

•■ The perhape not unwitful aUghta.’— Richardson i 
Clarissa. L 8. 

• tin-will', v.t. [Pref. tin- (2), and Eng. wilt] 
To will the reverse of ; to reverse one 8 will in 

regard to. . „ _ 

Ho . . . who unwfSa what ho has willed. -Long- 
fellow. 

• tin-willed', a. [Pref. un- ( 1 ). *^ d Ea & 
willed.] Deprived of volition ; relaxed. 

“ Yonr will la all umciKwf." 

Mrs. Browning : Duchess M ay. 

tin-will'-ing, a. [Pref. un- ( 1 )» flnd En «* 
willing.] ...... 

1. Not willing; not ready; not inclined, 
not disposed. 


tin-will'-ing-l jf, adv. [Eng. unwilling ; -ly.J 
Not willingly ; not in a wUliug manner ; not 
with goodwill ; against one's will or inclina- 
tion. 

“I reason very unwillingly, and not wltnont a cer- 
tain aw ^—Bolinglrroke : Minutes of Essays, I 4 7. 

tin -will'- ing- ness, s. [Eng. unwilling ; 
. 7 ie 5 ».] The quality or stats of being unwil- 
ling ; reluctance, disinclination. 

HI* unwillingness to offead the Aogllcaa Charah." 
—Macaulay : Miet, Enff„ ch. xilL 

t tin-wi’-l^, a. [Pref. un- (1), »» d En 8* wil V -3 
Not wily, free from guile or cunning. {Ecleo- 
tic Rex., in Annandale.) 

tin-wind', v.t . & i. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
wind, v.] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To undo, as something that has been 
wound ; to wind off ; to loose, to separate. 

* 2. To disentangle ; to free from entangle- 
ment. 

•■I would roll myself for thl* dWi lu troth they 
•hould not unwind me. —Ben Jonton . SUent Woman, 
1L2. 

• 3. To set free or loose. 

-B. from thorn b«d. 

B. Intrant . : To become unwound ; to ad- 
mit of being unwound. 

“ Charm by charm unwinds 

dyron : Childe Harold, lr. 138. 

•tin-winged', cl. [Pret uu- (1), en d En 8* 
winged.] Not winged ; not having wings. 

“ And ao did eh© (aa *h© who d oth not *o) 

Conjecture ^ A l 

* tin-wink -Ing, a. [Pret ua- 0)» flnd 
winking.] Not winking; not shutting the 
eyes ; ever watchful or vigilant 

“All yoorunwlnAlnfrvijrflanc* to preserv© you from 
your graat eArermf-Knox : Sermons, voh vL, 
aer. 19. 

un-win'-ning, a. [Pret un- (1), »“ d Ed 8* 
irinniftflf.] Not winning; uneonciiiatory. 
“Pride being an unwinning quality."— FuUert 
Church Hist IL 11 7. 

tin-wiped', a. [Pret un- (1)> a « d ^8* 

Not wiped ; not cleaned by wiping. 

- Their iw*. whtoh .wffff * « jgfi . 

* fin-wis’-d6m, ». [Pref. UK- 0). end En K- 
wisdom.) Want of wisdom; folly, foolish- 
ness, stupidity. 

“The unwisdom that prompt* a man to burn • 
candle at both end*."— Field, Deo. 01, 1837. 

tin -wise', •un-wis, •un-wye, # un- 
wye^, cl. [Pret un - (1), and Eng. wise.] 

1. Not wise ; deficient or wanting in wisdom 
or judgment; foolish. 

“ So haartleu and unwise In their co on clla."— Milton: 
Way to Establish a free Commonwealth, 

2. Not characterized or dictated by wisdom • 
Injudicious ; imprudent. 

“B« not taken tardy by , 

Shakesp. : Richard III., lr. L 


unwilling to *ell for a blgh price i* 
of Juatioc."— Macaulay : B 1st. Eng., 

2 . l *Undesigned ; involuntary. {Shakesp.: 
Venus <fc Adonis, 1,051.) 


" Ho wna not 
•canty mcaanr© 
ch. xix. 


tin-wis©'-!^, adv* l En S* unwise ; -ly.] In i an 
unwise manner; not wisely; imprudently, 
injudiciously, foolishly. 

Tlio command of tho fort waa m»t unwisely ffivoo 
to Elphlnatone."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

• tin-wish', v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. wish, 
v.] To wish away ; to make away with by 
wishing. 

- Why. uo» thou h~t ™’l 

tin-wished', a- [Pret un- (1). a t nd En 8? 
wished.] Not wished for ; not desired ; not 

h«plugun^^.^nh. 

• tin-wist', a. [Pret un- (l), and Eng. wist.] 

1. Not known, thought, understood, per* 
ceived, or conceived. 

“ Thither come to ua unwiit." 

Brown* * BhtphtnlM Ptp* 9 EcL 1* 

2. Not knowing, ignorant. 

“ Ho *hall the esc umolst of It hlmaelve." 

Chaucer i Trvylus A Creiside, U. 1,400. 

•tin-witf, v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. wU.\ 
To deprive of understanding. 

•• A* If some planet ^S^iSSi IL 8. 

•tin'-wlt. 0. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. wit.] 
Want of wit or understanding ; ignorance, 

« Mine unwit that euer I elambe ■oble.* 

Chaucer: Com, of M<wt A Venus. 


' Chaucer : v. t., ^ ~ 
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•un- wit^h', v.L [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
«nfcA.] To free from the effects or Influence 
of witchcraft ; to disenchant. 

M I will b# unwitched and revenged by Uw,*-Bn 
Jonton : Every Man in hit Rumour, ill. 7. 

•tin -with- draw'- tag, a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. withdrawing.] Not withdrawing; 
continually liberal 

44 A full and unwithdrawing hand.* 

Milton: Cornu* TIL 

tinwlth'-ered, a. [Pref. un- (I), and Eng. 
withered.] Not withered ; not faded. 

" The yet unwithered hioah." 

Boa urn. Jt /’let . ; Coronation T. 


* 2. Unaccustomed, nnused ; not nude fa- 
miliar by practice or use. 

“ All unwon* to hid in valo." 

SooU : Lain of the Lake. li. 7. 

tin-wont'-£d-ly, adv. [Eng. unwonted ; -ty.j 
In an unwonted manner or degree ; unusually, 
strangely. 

un -wont' - Sd- ness, i. [Eng. unwonted; 
•ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
wonted, unusual, or ont of the common ; un- 
commonness. 


The chief thioj that moved their passion and 
prejudice wm bat unurmtedneu and tradition."— Bp. 
Taylor: Artijteial Handsomeness, p. 12 L. 


tin - with'- or - Ihg, a. [Pret un- (l), and 
Eng. withering.] Not withering; not liable 
to wither or fade. 


“The aplry myrtle with unwithering leaf." 

Cow per: Tusk, 11L 570. 

* un-with-hSld', a. [Pref. un- (l), and Eng. 
withheld.] Not withheld or kept back, re- 
tained, or hindered. 

41 All un withheld. Indulging to his friend* 

The vaet mi borrow'd treasure* of hit mlod." 

Thornton : To Sir l. Newton. 


* tin-wlth-st 09 d', c. (Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
withstood. 1 Not withstood; not opposed; 
not resisted. 


" Vigo nr unwithstood." 

Philips: Cider, I 

tin-wltf-nessed, o. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
witnessed.} 

L Not witnessed ; not seen ; not recognized. 
** With complaint* 

By thee unwitnessed." 

Cowper: Homer; Odyssey x. 

2. Not attested by witnesses; having no 
testimony. 

" Leet their teal to the caoae should any way be un- 
wit netted. ‘ Booker. 


iin-wooed'. a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. wooed.] 
Not wooed; not courted; not sought in 
marriage. 


* tin-word'-Sd, a. [Pret un- (I)* and Eng. 
worded.] Not worded; not spoken, told, or 
mentioned. 


44 Ton should hare found my tbaoka paid In a smile 
If I had fell unwonted." 

Beaum. 4 Fie U : Nice Valour, 1L 

*tin-work\ v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
work, v.] To undo. 


“ If they light la tbe middle or bottom of a dead 
hedge, your beat way Is, aoftly to unwork the hedge 
till yoQ come to them."— C. Butler : Hem. Mon., p. > 2 . 


tin-work'-a-ble, a. [Pret un- (1), and 
Eng. workable.] Not workable ; not capable 
of being carried out ; unmanageable. 


St. 


4 Excellent In theory, hot unworkable In practice."— 
James's Gaxette, Feb. 15, 1888. 


* tin-work -Ing, a. [Pret un- (l), and Eng. 
working,] Not working; living without la- 
bour. 


"Laxy and unworking shopkeeper*."— Locke; On 
Lowering Interest of Money. 


* tin-wlt'-tl-l^, adv. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
wittily.) Not wittily ; without wit. 

44 Unwittity and ungracefully merry .’—Cowley. 


tin-work'-man-like, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 
Eng. workmanlike.) Not workmanlike ; not 
ench as befits or is worthy of a good workman. 


* tin-wlt'-tlng, • nn-wyt-tynge, a. & i. 

[Pret un- (1), and Eng. witting.) 

A. As adj.: Not knowing; unconscious, 
ignorant. 

“Made me to feare an an ewer unwitting * 
Beaum. 4 Flet. : Honest Man* Fortune, 1L 

B. As subst . : Ignorance. 

" And now, bretheren, I woot that by unwitting* re 
dlden." — Wycliff* : Dedie 11L 17. 

tin-wit'-tlng-ljf, adv. [Eng. unwitting ; -ly.) 
Not wittingly ; not knowingly ; without know- 
ledge or consciousness ; ignorantly, inadver- 
tently. (Scoff: Afarmf07i,.v. 18.) 

tin-wlt'-tjf, * un-wlt-ti, a. [Pret un- (IX 
and Eng. witty.] 

* 1. Foolish, ignorant. 

“Iam maad unwtttir— Wyclifft: 2 Corinth. xlL 1L 

2. Not witty ; deficient in wit. 

•tin -wived', a. [Pref. tin- (1), and Eng. 
wived.] Having no wife ; unmarried or ren- 
dered a widower. 

44 My Orgilua bad not been now 

Ford: Broken Heart, 1L t 

• tin-w9m'-an, v.t. (Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
woman.] To deprive of the qualities or cha- 
racteristics of a woman. 


un -world'- ll-nfos, a. [Eng. unworldly; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being un- 
worldly ; freedom from worldliness. 

M Mr. Aleott’s unworldliness appealed to Emerson'* 
m ag u anl m lty.‘'— Atheneeum, March J4, 1885, p. I7i 

tin-world-lti, a. [Pret un- (1), »nd Eng. 
worldly.) Not worldly ; not influenced by 
worldly or eordid motives. 

* tin-wormed', a. [Pref. un- (1) ; Eng. irorm, 
and suff. -ed.] Not having the worm-like liga- 
ment cut from under the tongue. (Said of a 
dog.) 

A* mad aa ever nnworm’d dog wa*." 

Beaum. 4 Flet. ; Women Pleated, Ir. t. 

* tin-worm'-wo 9 d-Sd, a. [Pref. un- (1) ; 
Eng. wormwood , and suff. -ed.) Not mixed 
with hitterness. 

** Vnwormwooded Jest* I Ilk* welL ’ — FeUham • It*, 
eoitees, pt. L, re*, so. 

tin -worn', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. tcom.J 
Not worn ; not Impaired or decayed by use. 

“Foimpalred iu it* beauty, unworn In it* part*."— 
Barrow : Sermons, voL li-, *«r. i, 

* tin-wor'-shlp, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 
tflorsAtp.] Disgrace. 

'* It were unworship In a kynge." Gower: C. A., vU. 


M She whose wtoked deed* 

Unwnmand her." Bandy*: Orid; Metam. 1L 


tin-w9m -an-1^, o. & adv, [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng .^ornanly.] 

A . As adj. : Not womanly ; not befitting 
or becoming s woman. 

M Offering me most unwomanly disgrace." 

Daniel: Complaint of Hotamond. 

B. As adv . : In a manner unbecoming a 
woman. 


“ Bo oot *o unwomanly cant away youraelf.’— Buss, 
yan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt iL 


* tin-wtin'-der, v.t. [Pref. un- (2), and Eng. 
wonder.) To explain, as something wonder- 
ful or marvellous. 

“ Unwonder me thl* wooder.*— Fuller : Hist. Comb. 
Unit H L 18. 


* tin-w6n'-der-Ing, a. [Pret un- (1), and 

Eng. wondering . ] Not wondering. 

44 The unwondering world," 

Wolcott : Peter Pindar, p. J3S. 

tin-wont'-tid, • tin-wont', a. [Pref. un- (1), 
and Eng. wonted , wont.) 

1. Not wonted ; not accustomed; not com- 
mon ; unusnal, extraordinary, rare, Infrequent. 

** Unwonted light* along my priaoa *hlQe,' 

Byron : Lament of Tasso, rilL 


* tin - wor - ship, • un- wor - schip, v.t. 

[Pref. un- (2), and Eng. worship.] To dis- 
honour ; to treat with dishonour. 

“ Thoa that hxwt glorie la the lawe, unwortchipist 
God hi brekyngof the t*we.'— Wydijfe: Homan* 1L 23. 

* un-wor'-ahlp-ful, *onwor-shyp-fnll, 

a. (Pref. un- (1% and Eng. worshipful.) Not 
worthy of adoration or reverence. 

“ Nero ... y*i« whilom* to the reuareat »enatoar« 
the unworthypfull eeate* of dlgnltlet." — Chaucer : 
Boedus, bk. 11L 

* tin-w or'- shipped, a. [Pref. un- (1), and 

Eng. worshipped.) Not worshipped ; not 
adored. 

" Ho re*olT’d to leave 

Unworthlpp’d, unobey'd, the throne tupreme," 

Milton: P. JL.r.era. 

* tin-worth', * un-worthe, a. At g. [Pref. 
un- (1), and Eng. worth.] 

A- As adj. : Unworthy ; little worth. 

“Many things might be noted oa thi* place not 
ordinary, nor unworth the aotiog ."— Milton : Tetra - 
chordon. 

B. As subst. : Unworthiness. 

" Revereoca for worth, abhorreooe for mnwortk"— 
Carlyle : Past 4 Present, hk. iL. ch. lx. 

tin-wor'-thl-l^, adv. [Eng. unworthy ; -ly.) 
Not worthily; in an unworthy manner; not 


according to desert or deserving ; either abova 
or below merit. 

“Thinking . . . too ^unworthily of them that voder, 
took tb U Journey. ^ ’—Backluyt: Voyages, IL 153 . 

tin-wor'-fhl-nSss, * 1111 ^ 0 ^-^ 7 - 1108,1 

[Eng. unworthy ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being unworthy ; want of worth or merit 

44 And much the read, and brooded feelingly 
Upon her owo unworthineu." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. n. 

tin-wor'-thjr, a. [Pref. un- (l), and Ena 

worthy.] 

1. Not worthy, not deserving, undeserving. 
(Usually followed by 0 /, which is, however, 
sometimes omitted.) 

__ " Unworthy of bUcs.re.'* 

— Cowper : O Iney Hymns. xlL 

2. Not worthy, not becoming, not befitting, 
unbecoming, beneath the character of. (With 
or without if.) 

M Unworthy the high race from which we cam*" 
Pope: Homer i Iliad xx. W 

3. Wanting merit ; worthless, vile. 

** A poor, unworthy brother of your*" 

Shakeep. : At Tou Like It, L L 

• 4, Unbecoming, shameful, disgraceful. 

M Mov'd with unworthy usage of the maid." 

Dry den ; Theodore 4 Honoria. 127. 

5. Not having suitable or requisite qualities 
or qualifications. 

** Nor he unworthy to command the bo*t." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad, a Ml 

• 6. Not deserved, not justified. 

“ Bidat unworthy ilaaghter upon other*." 

Shaxetp. : Richard II L 1 

tin-watind', pret. <t pa. par. of v. [Unwind.) 

tin-wound'-ed, a. [Pret un- (l\ and Eng. 

wounded.) 

L Not wounded, not hurt, not injured. 

** Our yet unwounded enemica." 

_ XXton : P. L„ rL 4«4. 

2. Not hurt or offended. 

"We may hear praise* when they are deserv'd. 

Our modesty unwounded." 

Beaum. 4 Flet. : Spanish Curate, L L 

tin-wov'-fn, * tin-wove', pa. par. [Un- 
weave.) 

6^"* wrur. 

tin-wrtip', * un-wrappo, v.t. [Pref. tim- 
(2), and Eng. wrap.) 

L LU. : To open or nndo, as something that 
has been wrapped or folded up. 

• 2. Fig. : To disclose, to reveaL 

"To unwrappe the hldde causes of thingm'— 
Chaucer: Boedus, Iv. 

• tin-wr&th'-ftil-ltf, adv. [Pref. un- (IX and 
Eng. wrathfuUy.) Without wrath or anger; 
patiently, calmly. 

“The a ombre of thingei unvrrathfully *nd pru- 
dently doen." — Cdal : Apoph. of Erasmus, p. tli, 

• tin-wray', v.t. [Pret un- (2X and Eng. 
tcray.] To take the clothee off ; to uncover, 
to unwrie. 

• tin-wreaked', a. [Pref. utv- <1X Eng. 
wreaked.) Unavenged, not avenged, 

** Bo Ion g tm wreaked of thins enemy." 

Spenser : F. V-. III. xh *• 

• tin-wreath', • tin- wreathe', v.t [Pret 

un- (2), and Eng. wreath, wreathe.) To un- 
twist, to undo or untwine, as something 
wreathed. 

“ The beard* of wild oat* . . . oootinually wreath 
and un wreath themselves." — Boyle. 

• tin-wr6cked', a. [Pret un- (1), and Eng. 
wrecked.) Not wrecked, not ruined, not 
stroyed. 

" Escape un drown’d. unwrecXdf 

Drayton ; Lady Aston's Departure. 

• tin-wrie', v.L [A.8. ttni^r<l«tn, unwreon.) 
To uncover, to unwray. ( Chaucer : Troilus & 
Cressidit, StiO.) 

• tin-wrin'-kle, v.t. [Pret un- (2), and Eng. 
wrinkle.] To reduce from a wrinkled state; 
to smooth. 

tin-wrlh'-kled (le as 9 I), a. [Pref. un- 

(1), and Eng. wrinkled.] 

1. Not wrinkled ; not marked with wrinkles 
or furrows. 

** The face . . . with yean wnwrinktedf 

Byron : Childe Harold, iv. Ill 

* 2. Smooth, flowing, even, 

“ A clear un wrinkled soog." 

Crathaw : Mustek's DueL 

• un-write', v.t. [Pret «n- (2), and Eng- 
write.] To cancel, as something written ; to 
erase. 


fhte, ftit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w5t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, stin ; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, oe = e ; ev = a; on = kw. 
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* fin-write'-a-ble, a. [Pref. un- (1); Eng. 
write, and aiiff. -abb.] That cannot be ex* 
pressed, in writing. 

■» Both these word* have au evident resemhlano* to 
the unwriteable sound that * clock really make*. — 
Tylor : Early Hitt. Mankind, ch. It. 

• fin-writ'-Ing, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. 
irrifing.J Not assuming the character or 
office of an author. 

“ The peace of the hooe»i unwriting subject wu 
dally molested."— Arbuthnat. 

fixx-writ'-t$n, * un-wry-ten, a. [Pref. 
tin- (1), and Eng. written.) 

1. Not written; not reduced to writing; 
oral, traditional. 

“ It I the Brehoa law] Is a role of right, unwritten 
lot delivered by tradition. Spenter: View of the 
State of Ireland. 

2. Not distinctly expressed, laid down, or 
formulated, but generally understood and sc* 
knowledged aa binding. 

“ The fair unwritten rule that the game started la 
the quarry of the gun neareet to it."— Field, Dec. 17, 
1887. 

3. Not written upou, blank ; not containing 
writing. 

** A rude, unwritten blank." — South : Sermon *. 
[Todd.) 

unwritten-law, *. 

Law: Lex non scripta ; the common law; 
law not formulated in, or inculcated from, 
written documents. 

•*Thi* unwritten or oom in on law 1* properly dis- 
tinguishable into three kiuds: L Oeneral custom#; 
which are the uoiversal rule ol the whole kingdom, 
and form the common law in it* stricter «igniflcatioru 
1 Particular custom# : which for the moat part affect 


trod., 1 3.) 

• tin-wrok'-^n, a. [Unwreaked.] 

fin-wrought' (ough as a), a. [Pref. un- (IX 
and Eng. wrought.) Not wrought ; not worked 
up ; not manufactured ; raw. 

" They asually par him unwrotvM gold.”— Dam- 
pier : Voyage*, toL it. ch. rli. 

fin-wrung', a. [Pref. un- (IX Eng. 
wrung.) Not wrung, not pinched, not galled. 

"Our wither* are unwrung "—Shaketp. : Samlet, 
liL*. 

fin yield'-fid, * un-yeeld-ed, a, [Pref. tm- 

(1) , and Eng. yielded.) Not yielded; not aur* 
rendered ; not given np. ( Dryden : Palamon 
A Arcite, iii. 651.) 

fin-yield'-lng, a. [Pref. un- OX *nd Eng. 
yielding.) 

1. Not yielding to force or persuasion ; nn- 
bending, stiff, firm, obstinate, 

** For Spain 1* compass'd by unyielding foe*." 

Byron: Child* Harold, L *L 

2. Unceasing. 

* Unyielding pang* assail the drooping mind." 

Eyron : Childish Recollection*. 

• fin-yield'-lng- nSss, * un-yeeld-lng 
nesse, ft [Eng. unyielding; Tin 

quality or state of being unyielding ; firmness, 
obstinacy. 

“ The unyeddingrutte of King Malcolm.” — Daniel : 
Site. Eng., p, 47. 

fin-yoke', • un-yoak, v.U & i. [Pref. un- 

(2) , and Eng. yoke.) 

A, Transitive : 

1. Lit. : To loose from the yoke ; to free 

from a yoke. 

** The chief himaelf unyoke* the panting steed#" 
Pope : Somer ; Iliad xxlii. 69ft 

* 2. Fig. : To part, to disjoint. 

** Unyoke this seizure, and this kind regret ’ 

Shaketp. : Eing John, lit, L 

* B. Intrans. : To give over, to cease. 

** Ay, tell me that, and unyoke. " — Shaketp. : Samlet, 
▼. L 

In-yoked', a. [Pref. tin- (IX and Eng. yoked.) 
1. Literally : 

1. Not yoked ; freed or loosed from the 
yoke. ( Congreve : Ovid ; Art of Love , iii.) 

* 2. Never having worn a yoke. 

11 Seven bullocks yet unyoS d for Phoebus chuse.' 

Dryden. [Todd.) 

*IL Fig. : Licentious, unrestrained. 

“ The unyoked humour of your idleness.' 

Shaketp . 1 Henry IV., Lt 

*nn-yold-en, a. [Pref. un- (1), and Mid, 
Eng. yolden = yielded.) Unyielded, ungiveD, 
(Chaucer: C. T., 2,644.) 

* fin-zeal-oua, a. [Pref. un- (IX and Eng. 


zealous.) Not zealona ; devoid of zeal, ardour, 
fervour, or enthusiasm. 

Superstition, realous or unzealou*."— Milton : Ant. 
lo Eikon Batilike, f ». 

tin-zoned', a. [Pref. un- (1), and Eng. zoned.) 
Not zoned, not provided with a zone or girdle ; 
nngirdled, uncinctured. 

" Foil, though uruon'd, her bosom rose." 

Prior: Solomon, iL 167. 

tip, adv.,prtp. t & ft [A.S. up, upp — up (adv.) ; 
cogn. with Dut. op; Icel. upp; Dan. op; Sw. 
uvp; Goth, iup ; O. H. Ger. xtf; Ger. avf; 
allied to Lat. sub = under; Gr. vrrb (hupo) = 
under ; Sansc. upa = near, on, under.) 

A- As adverb : 

1. To a higher place or position ; from a 
lower to a higher place ; in the direction of 
the zenith ; Indicating movements of the moat 
general kind reaulting in elevation. 

"They presumed to go up unto the hill-top." — 
Humbert riv. 44. 

2. In a high place or position ; sloft, on 
high. 

“ Up ou high.” Shaketp, : Richard II., ▼. ft 

3. Denoting a state or condition of being 
raised, elevated, erect, or upright ; not in a 
recumbent position. 

(1) Of persons : 

(a) Out of bed. 

"Ere I was up.” Shaketp. : Rape of Luereee, 1.ST7. 

(b) Standing, as if prepared to apeak ; on 
one’s legs. 

(c) Mounted ; in the saddle. 

*« When Ford ham was up those who were interested 
in a horse'* eucceaa felt confident ^Standard, Oct 
XX 1887. 

(2) 0/ things: 

(a) Raised, erect 

4 * H* wore his beaver up." Shaketp. : Hamlrt, t. X 

(b) (Of streets): Under repair. 

** Street# that are up."— Daily Newt, Oct 14, 188ft 

(3) Games: In billiards = as a total, in all : 
as, The game is 2,000 up. In cricket = on the 
telegraph-board : as, He ia 10 up. Uaed alao 
in this sense in racing. 

4. Used elliptically for rise np, get np, rouse 
up, or the like. 

“ Up. up, unhappy 1 haste, arise 1” 
vp, p, go,# . The Cray Brother. 

^ Uaed eiliptically, and followed by with, 
it = raise np, erect, set np, or the like. 

•* Up with my tent 1 " Shaketp. : Richard III., ▼. ft 

5. In a state of action, commotion, excite- 
ment, tnmnlfc, revolt, insurrection, or the 
like ; in arms. 

“ In twenty-four hour* all Devonshire was up,"— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvL 

Under thia may be classed anch colloquial 
expression a as What is up ? = What is going 
on? what ia the matter? Is there anything 
up? &c. 

6. In process of being carried on. 

"The hoot ia up" . „ _ 

shaketp. : Titu* Andronieus, il X 

7. Above the horizon. (Judges ix. 33.) 

8. In a state of being higher or more ad- 
vanced generally ; higher or advanced in 
rank, position, social standing, price, &c. 

** M’Lawlay . . . Hot down with a One pat, and 
atood again one up.”— Field, Sept. 26, 188ft 

9. Reaching a certain point measured per- 
pendicularly ; as far or as high as. 

" Up to the ears in blood." 

Shaketp : i Henry IT. iv. L 

10. To a certain point or time ; aa long or 
&a far aa. 

" We were tried friend* : I from ruy childhimd up 
Had known him." Wordtworth : Excurnon, hk. L 

11. To a higher altitude or stature; to 
more mature condition or age. 

"Train up a child in the wey he should go." 
Proverbt xxiL S. 

12. To or in a state or position of equal 
sdvanca or of equality, so aa not to come or 
fall short of ; not below or short of. (Fol- 
lowed by fo.) 

•< We mnet not only mortify all these passion# that 
solicit ns, hut we must iearn to do weii, and act up to 
the positive precept* of our duty.”— llogert : Sermon*. 

13. Denoting approach to, or arrival at, 
place or person. 

“ Bring up your army." Shaketp. : CorManut, 1. X 

14. Denoting a state of due preparation and 
readiness for nae. 

" He * winding up the wat*h. " B 
Shaketp. : Temped. iL 1. 

15. Denoting a atata of being deposited in 
a place wliere a thing la kept when not used, 

** Put thy eword up." Shaketp : Tempett, L 2. 


16. Denoting a state of being contracted, 
drawn, or brought together into order, into 
leas bulk, into concealment, &c. 

" Tie my treasure up in silken bags." 

Shaketp. : Periclet, liL X 

17. In a state of being able to understand 
or do ; in a condition of fitness, capacity, or 
ability, or of being acquainted with. (Fol- 
lowed by fo : as, He is up to all the tricka of 
the trade.) ( Colloq . or slang.) 

18. Denoting adjournment or dissolution: 
as, The House is up. 

B. As preposition: 

1. From a lower to a higher place or point 
on ; along the ascent of ; toward a higher 
point of ; at or in a higher position on. 

" A Toiee replied far up the height." 

Longfellow: Exceltior. 

2. Towards the interior (generally the mors 
elevated part) of a country ; in a direction 
from the coast or towards the head or source 
of a stream : as, To go up country, To sail up 
the Thames. 

C. As subst. : Uaed in the phrase, Ups and 
downs = rises and falla, alternate states of 
prosperity and the contrary ; vicissitudes. 

" To see a man** life full ol up* and down*."— Leigh, 
ton : Comment an 1 Peter i. 

\ Up ia frequently inflected aa a verb in 
vulgar speech. 

" She upt with her brawny arm, aod gave Susy . . . 
a douse oq the eide ol the head."— B. Brooke : Fool of 
Quality, L S3. 

1. All up: All over ; completely done for 
or ruined. 

2. To come up with : To overtake ; to catch 
up. 

3. To go up: 

(1) To return to one’s University : aa, When 
do you go up ? (Chiefly at Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.) 

(2) To ait (for an examination). 

4. To have (or pull) one up : To bring before 
a magistrate or justice. 

5. Up and down : 

(1) Here and there ; hither and thither ; in 
one place and another. 

"Abundant* of them are scattered up and down, 
like so many little Islands when the tide i* low. — 
Additon. 

• (2) In every respect ; completely. 

6. Up a tree: Done for; ruined. {Slang.) 

7. Up stick*: Pack up and go. (Sfan^.) 

8. Up to snuff: Knowing, cunuiug, acute, 
sharp. (Slang.) 

9. Up to the knocker (or door) I Good, capital, 
excellent (Slang.) 

10. Up to: About; as what are you up tot 
( Colloq) 

up line, i. 

Rail. : The line of a railway which leads to 
the metropolis, or to a main or central ter- 
minus from the provinces- (English.) 

up to-date, a. Abreast of the times, 
fi-p&n -ish-fid, «. [Sana. = a sitting.] 

Hindoo Sacred Lit. (PI.): Vedic speculative 
treatises occupied with attempts to solve prob- 
lems connected with the universe and the 
nature and destiny of man. They are 108 or 
more in number, each Veda having a certain 
nnmber of Upanishada connected with it. 
They constitute part of the Brahmanaa or 
commentaries belonging to the Veda, present- 
ing the Vedic doctrine in a comprehensive 
form, and being of a more dogmatic character 
than the rest of the Brahmanaa. They vary in 
date like the Brahmanaa, which extend, ac- 
cording to Max Mailer, from 800 to 600 b.c. 
[Brahmanism. 1 All Indian philosophers and 
various secta profess to derive their belief 
from the Upanishada. [Veda.) 
up As, s. [Malay upas = poiaon.] The Upaa- 
tree (q.v.X 
upas-tieute, s. 

Toxicol. A Bot. : The poison of Strychnos 
Tieute, a climbing shrub growing in Java. 
The natives use It to poison their arrows, its 
deleterious effects being produced by the pre- 
sence of strychnine, 
upas-tree, s. 

Bot. : Antiaris toxicaria, a large tree grow- 
ing in Java. Stem naked for the first aixty, 
seventy, or eighty feet of its height ; leaves 
alternate, stipulate, entire, unequal - sided, 
subcordate, costateiy - veiued ; flowera in 


boll, b 6*; pout. JtfM; cat. 5 ell, chorus. s hln, bench; go. #cm; thin, this; sin, a?; expect. J * l ~ 1 

-dan, - Man = shan. -tion, -slon = shun ; -{ion, -$ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious _ shus. -ble, -die, &c. b?l, 
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•xillary or lateral drooping peduncles, 
monoecious ; males numerous, enclosed in 
a hairy involucre, calyx with three or four 
divisions, anthers sessile, three or four ; 
females solitary, calyx in several divisions 
with a long bipartite style, and ultimately 
bearing a succulent, drupaceous fruit. The 
Inspissated juice of the upas-tree consti- 
tutes a virulent poison called by ths natives 
antjar, which owes ita deleterious character 
to the presence of strychnine. The smallest 
wound by an arrow tipped with this poison 
ta fatal. Towards the close of the eighteenth 
century a Dutch sur- 

S >on, Foersch, circu- 
ted in Europe vari- 
ous myths with regard 
to the n pas- tree. It 
was said to be so 
deadly that the poison 
was collected by cri- 
minals condemned to 
death, who obtained 
their pardon if they 
brought away the 
poison, whicb was, 
however, found fatal 
to eighteen out of 
every twenty who 
made the attempt. 

It was destructive to 
all vegetable life but Its own, and grew In 
the midst of a desert which It had made. 
Ia it now known that the upas-tree was 
credited with the destruction of animal life 
xeally attributable to the escape of carbon 
dioxide from a vent or vents in a valley sur- 
rounded by volcanoes. tt has been seen 
growing with other trees in forests, and in 
1844 was introduced into British hothouses 
with no deleterious effect. 

* tip- a- von- tare, conj. [Eng. tip, and 
aventure.] In case. (Bale: Select Works, p, 66.) 

• iip- bar', v.L [Eng. up, and bar, v.] 

1* To lift up the bar of; to unbar. 

** He ran In* down, the gmte to him upbardT 

Spenser; P. ^ IV. lx. 6. 

2. To fasten with a bar ; to bar up. 

•tip-bear\ v.t. [Eng. up, and bear , ▼.] 

1. To bear, carry, or raiae aloft ; to lift ; to 
elevate. (Gower: C. A viii.) 

2. To sustain aloft; to support aloft or in 
an elevated position. 

Himself upbear* , which separate Itaxth from Heaven." 

Cow per: homer i Odystry 1. 

3. To su stain, to support. 

_ .. “Which two upbear 

Like mighty plllour*, tbi* fraie life of men.” 
Spenser: F. Q.. 11. vlL 66. 

•tip-bind', v.f. [Eng. up, and bind.) To 
bind or fasten up. (Collins: Ode to Peace.) 

•tip-blaze', v.i. [Eng. up, and blaze, v.] To 
blaze or flash up. 

“ Now H* wary point 

Upblaziny row." Southey : Thalaba, vL 

tip -block, a. [Eng. up, and Hock, s.] A 
horseblock (q.v.). 

•tip-blow', v.t. & i. [Eng. tip, and blow, v.] 
A* Trans. : To blow up ; to inflate. 

'* His belly wu upblouma with luxury.’* 

Spenser : P. <g„ 1 ir. ®U 

B. Jntrane. : To blow up from. 

** The w*try •oath-wind© from the •©vbord eo*t 
Vpblowing.’ Spenssr: P. q., ILL It. 18. 

•tip-bore', part, of v. [Upbear.] 

• tip-borne', * tip-bora', pa. par. & a. [Up- 
bear.] 

A. As pa. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Sustained or supported aloft. 

“ By the light air upborne.’ Thomson : Summer. 

tip-braid', * up-breide, * up-breyd, v.t & 

i. t A.S. vpp = np, and bregdan, bredan = to 
braid, to weave, to pull, to draw.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To cast some fault or offence In the teeth 
of ; to charge reproachfully ; to reproach. 
(Followed by with or for before the thing 
charged or Imputed.) 

** To upbraid them for tmnagrwstng old erUbllxh- 
meats. —MUton : Rikonoklastts. § 19 . 

% (1) Sometimes used with to before the 
person charged, and qf before the offence 
charged. 

M May they not Inrtly ts our crime* upbraid. 

Bhortnee* of night T * Prior : Solomon, 1. m. 


(2) Sometimes nsed without any preposition. 

" He upbraids Iago. that he made him 
Brave me ©pon the watch." Shakesp. : Othello, v. %. 

2. To reprovs with severity. 

** He began to upbraid the cities wherein mo*t of 
hi* mighty work* w*re done ."— Matthew xL SO. 


to. 


3. To bring reproach on ; to be a reproach 

u How moch doth thy kindness upbraid my wicked' 
oew. — Sidney. 

* 4. To treat with contempt 

44 That name of active lire did fool upbraid.’ 
Spenser. (Todd.) 

B. Intrans. : To utter npbraidings or re- 
proaches. 

" The man who acts the least, upbraids the most.* 
Pope: homer; Iliad ii. JIL 

* tip-braid', * up-braide, $. [Upbraid, v .] 

The act of upbraiding ; reproach, abuse. 

" How clean* I am from blame of this upbraide," 
Spenser : P. q., V. xi 4L 

tip-braid'-cr, a [Eng. upbraid; -er.) One 
who upbraids, reproaches, or reproves. 

** Yet I will listen, fair unkiod upbraiderf 

Hows: Tamerlane L 

tip-braid'-Ing, pr, par., a., & a. [Upbraid, v.] 
A. & B, Am pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act or words of one who 
upbraids ; severe reproofs or reproaches. 

** With «ap pliant gesture* and upbraiding* •tern.” 
Wordsworth : hart Leap Well, 

tip-br ai d -Ing-l^r, adv. [Eng. upbraiding; 
- ly ■] In en upbraiding manner; with up- 
braidings or reproaches. 

"He ^^P^raidingly called a poet, a* If ft were a 
contemptible nick-name."— Sen fonson. 

* tip-bray', v.t. [Upbraid.] To upbraid, to 
reproach, to abuse. 

“ Scndamour, hi* foe for lying *o long upbrays*. * 
Spensers F. ^ IV. I. 42. 

* tip-bray', * up-braye, $. [Upbrat, v.] 

Upbraiding, reproach, abuse. 

** After long tronhlas and unsweet u pbrayes." 

Spenser: P. 1U. vL 60. 

* tip-break', v.i [Eng. up, and break, v.] To 
break or force a way upwards; to come to the 
surface ; to appear. 

tip'-break, s. [Upbrbak, *.] A breaking or 
curating up ; an upburst. 

* tip-brea$he', v.t. [Eng. up, and breathe .] 
To breathe up or on t ; to exhale. 

* tip-breed', v.t [Eng. up, and breed, v.] To 
breed up ; to train up ; to nurse. 

" Being both borne and upbreed in e forren oeun- 
trie ." — UoUnshed ; Hist. Scotland; Courauut. 

* tip'-b ring-lug, s. [Eng. up, and bringing.) 
The process of bringing up, nourishing, main- 
taining, or training ; education. 

" Let me not quarrel with my upbringing.’ — <7ar- 
lyle: Sartor Resartus, pt iL, bk. IL 

* up-broughtf (ough as 4), a. [Eng. up, 
and brought.] Brought up ; educated, nursed, 
nurtured. 

** Long In darksome Stygian deo -i pbrought." 

Spenser: P. V., VI. rt a. 

* tip-bu6^-an5e, *. [Eng. up; buoy , and 
-ance.) Sap port ; lifting up. 

“ With yoar wing* of upbuoyancef 

Coleridge : Visit qf the Gods. 

tip -burst, a. [Eng. up, and burst.] A burst- 
ing np or through ; an uprush : as, an upburst 
of lava. 

tiu'-by, tip'-bye, adv. [Eng. up, and by, 
ove.] A little way further on ; up the way. 

(Scotch.) 

"There’s three good pieces, and yell went tiller 
upby yonder."— Scott ; 8 ride qf Lammermoor, ch. *.viiL 

* tip-cast', v.t. [Eng. up, and cast, v.] To cast 
or throw np. 

"At Ephesui the «©* upcast 
The coffin, and all that wit* therein.” 

Goieer: C. A., Till. 

tip-cast', a. & a [Eng. up, and cast , s.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Thrown, turned, or directed opwsrds. 

** Beaat* with upcast eye* fonake their ihada" 

bryden : State of Innocence, IL 6 

2. Cast up; e terra in bowls. 

B. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A taunt, a reproach. 

2. The act or state of being overturned. 
(Scotch.) 


EL Technically: 

1. Bowls : A cast, a throw. 

“ When 1 kissed the Jack upon an upcast to be hit 
•way ! 'ShaJifip . .- Cymbdins, iL L 

2. Geol . : The same as Upthrow (q.v.). 

3. Mining : The shaft or pit which the air 
ascends after ventilating the mine ; in con- 
tradistinction to the downcast 

upcast-pit, upcast-shaft, s. 

Mining: The same sa Upcast, B. II. 3. 

** The force of the explosion went In the direction of 
the upcast-shaft.’— Times, March », 1636 . 

* tip-caughtf (gh silent), a. [Eng. up, and 
caught.] Caught or seized up. 

"With every month 
She bean upcaught m mariner away.” 

Cow per : homer; Odyssey xlL 

* tip-5heer', * tip-^hear', v.t [Eng. up, and 
cheer, v.] To cheer up, to encourage, to in- 
spirit. 

“ Who, coming forth . . . 

Sir Galydor upc heard.’ Spenser : P. Q., yj. h 44 

* tip-climb' (b ailent), v.t. or i. [Eng. up, and 
c limb.] To climb up, to ascend. 

** Upedimb the ahadowy pine.* 

Tennyson : Lotos Paters, IS. 

* tip-coil', v.t. or i. [Eng. up, and «n7.] To 
coil up ; to mak8 or wind np into a coil. 

* tip-curl', v.f. or <. [Eng. up, and curl] To 
curl or wreathe upwards. 

“ Thro’ the leave* of fioating dark upcurTi " 
Tennyson : The Poet, 

* tip-tilve', v.i. [Eug. up, end diva.] To rise 
to the surface. 

** Thence make thy fame updiee .* 

Daeiet : Jticrocosmo*. p. 8L 

* tip-draw', v.f. [Eng. up, and draw , v.] 

1. Lit. : To draw np, to raise, to lift. (Mil- 
ton : P. L., ii. 871.) 

2. Fig. : To train or bring up. 

“ A knight, whom from childhoda 
He had updrtnee into mntifaode.* 

Gower: C. A., v. 

^-pe-uti-Icli'-thys, a. [Mod. Lat. upcnt(u$), 
and Gr. (ichthus) — a fish.] [Upeneus.] 

U-po-ne-ol'-dcj, a. [Mod. Lat. upene(us), 
and Gr. e!3os (eidos) = form, appeaiauce.] 
[Upenecs.] 

ij-pe'-ne-tis, a. [Gr. in )vy (huptnt) = tho 
moustache, but often used for the beard.] 
Ichthy. : One of the sub-genera Into which 
the genus Mullus (q.v.) is sometimes divided 
on account of slight modifications of the 
dentition. Upencus has two close allies: 
Upeueichthys and Upeneoides. 

* tip-fill', v.t. [Eng. ttp, andjUL] To flU np; 
to fill completely. 

" I moat upfiU thi* o*ler cage of cmr*.* 

Shakesp. ; Romeo A Juliet, IL a 

tip-flow', v.f. lEng. up, and flow.) To 
ascend ; to stream np. 

" No eye beheld the foout 
Of that upfiawing flame.” Southey : Thataba, IL 

* tii>-gtitb'-cr, v.t, [Eng. up, and gather.) To 
gather up ; to contract ; to curl or coil up. 

“ Him»*lf he eloe* upgatherd more *nd more 
Into hi* den." Spenser : J/uiopotmo*. 

* tip-gaze', v.i, [Eng. up, and gaze, v.] To 
gaze up. 

" Upgazing » till 

Oht menial* eye our &teepy way.* 

Scott : Bridal qf Triermain, IL (Cooc.) 

tip- grow', v.f. [Eng. up, and proic.) To 
grow up. (Milton : P. L., iv. 137.) 

tip-grown', pa. par. or a. [Ufqrow.] Grown 
up. 


“ 8o itandlng, moving, or to height ut>grown, 
The tempter, all linpa** lon’d. thu* Wgan." 

Milton : P. L, lx. 617. 


tip'-growth, s. [Eng. up, and growth.] The 

S roceas of growing up; rise and progress; 
evelopmcnt. 

° The new and mighty upgrowth of poetry In Italy.* 
— J. ti. Green. 

up-bafi pret. qf v. [Upheave.] 

up '-blind, o „ [Eng. up, and hand.) Lifted 
by both hands. 

" The uphand tledge 1* used by under- workmen."— 
Moxon : Mechanical Exercises. 

•tip-bting / , v.f. [Eng. up, and hang.) To 
hang up ; to suspend. 

** Boone oa • tre* uphanfd I «*w her *poyle.* 

Spenser: Visions of Sellay. 


f&te, ftit, fa re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, wgli; work, who, sdn ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. «, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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tip-hasp'* v.t. [Eng. up, and hasp.] To 
hasp or fasten up. (Many hurst : Virgil ; 

Mntid, iv. 254.) 

UP-haud; v.t. [Eng. up, and Scotch baud = 
hold.] To uphotd, to maintain. (.ScofcA.) 

“ It'S Jamie Martingale that famishes the nalgs on 
contract, and u phaud* tiieiaf—ticott: Antiquary, ch. L 

tip-haud-tin, a. [Uphaud.) Upholden. 

•tip-heaped; cl [Eng. up, and heaped.) 
Heaped up, piled up. 

" “Renaje al with upheaped mesure."— Udai .* 1 
Peter it . 

Up-heav'-al, s. [Eng. upheave); -al] 

1 . Ord. Lang. : The act or process of heaving 
up, or the state of being heaved np. (Lit, 

A Fig.) 

•‘Prior to tbwt groat religious upheaval the monks 
were the principal professors of dentistry.' —Daily 
Telegra/ih, March 13, 1887. 

2. Geol. : The sudden elevation of land, or 
Its slow rise through volcanic or earthquake 
action. This elevation is popularly attri- 
buted, as It was hy the early geologists, to a 
recession of the sea; no portion of which, 
however, could recede without producing a 
universal fall in the level of the ocean. No 
known natural cause could produce anch a 
phenomenon, and the popular hypothesis ie 
embarrassed hy the necessity of explaining 
what haa become of the water which has dis- 
appeared, and why certain strata are not hori- 
zontal, but slanted at all angles or disposed 
in curves. These difficulties do not ariae 
when it ie held that the permanent recession 
of the ocean is only apparent; the water has 
remained at its own level, and it is the land 
that has risen. Thle rise of the land, though 
often very extensive, is still in each succes- 
sive case ocly a local phenomenon. [Up- 
throw.] 

“ The evidence of upheaval In the atoll region! of 
the Pacific."— Mature, Ap. 26, 1888, p. «04. 

tip-heave', v.t. [Eng. up, and heave.) To 
heave up ; to lift np from beneath ; to raise. 

" Upheave the piles that prop the wild wall.*’ 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xlL S07. 

tip-held’, preL & pa. par. of v. [Uphold.) 
Held up. 

u -pher, *. [Etym. doubtful.) 

jfrtA. : A fir pole used for scaffoldings, and 
sometimes for slight and common roofs ; 
hence, any similar pole. (Gwilt.) 

* up-heve, V.t. [Upheave.) 

* up-hild, a. [Upheldw] 
tip-hill, a., adv ., & *. [Eng. up. and hUL) 

A. As adjective : 

1. Lit. : Leading or going np a hill or rising 
ground : as, an uphill road. 

2. Fig. : Difficult, severe, hard, fatiguing. 

“Our Government la engaged in a very uphill talk.' 
—Daily Telegraph, Sept. L 1885. 

B. As adv . : Up an ascent ; upwards. 

C. As.subst. : Rising ground ; ascent ; np- 
ward slope. 

"The countrey U full of uphille* and downhill©*."— 
Udal : Luke liL 

* tip-hilt; v.t. [Eng. up, and hUt.) To plunge 
in up to the hilt. 

•* HU Wayd he with thrusting io bis old dwynd 

uphilted.” titan yhurti : Virgil; Jtneid, iL 677. 

•tip-hoard', v.t . [Eng. up, and hoard.) To 
hoard np ; to store. 

“ Thou heat uphoarded In thy life, 

Extorted treasure in the Wuinb of Mirth." 

shaketp. i Hamlet, L L 

tip-hold; * up-holde, v.t. [Eng. up, and 
hold, v.] 

1. To hold np ; to raise or lift on high ; to 
elevate ; to keep raised or elevated. 

** Upholding the scales In bis left hand." 

Longfellow : Ev ungeline, L 8. 

2. To keep from sinking or felling; to sup- 
port, to sustain, to maintain. 

M He whose Bpirit. and wboee word. 

Uphold* the seven stars." 

Cowper : Olnry Hymn*. XXL 

* 3. To snpport, to maintain. 

“ Many younger brothers hs.v« neither lands nor 
kuis to uphold themselves." — Ha leigh. 

4. To maintain, to approve. 

" The oouvictloo could not be upheld. “—Field, Dee. 

u law. 

tip-hold' er, • vp-hold-ere, «. [Eng. up- 
hold; -er.) 


1. One who uphnlds, supports, or sustains ; 
a supporter, a defender, a maintaioer. 

“ The greet Maker and Upholder of it (the world)" 
—Leighton t Comment on l Peter iiL 

If In Hist the ssme as Undertaker, II. 1 

(q 4 .. , 

*2. An undertaker; one who provides for 
or carries out funerals. 

“ The upholder, rueful harbinger of death. 

Waits with impatience for the dying breath. 

Gay.* Trivia. iL 469. 

*3. A broker; a dealer in furniture, an 
auctioneer. 

“ Under the direction of so upholder from Loudon.” 
—Smollett : Humphrey Clinker, ii. ISO. 

up-hol'-ster, s. [Eng. uphold; -ifer.) 

1. A broker, an auctioneer. 

“ Enererd the uphoftter can wel stoppe a mantel 
booled." — Caxton : Dookefor Traveller*. 

2. An upholsterer (q.v.). 

“ Thus Neture, like so ancient free i tip holder, m 
Did furnish us with bedstead, bed, and bolster. 

John Taylor: PennHeu Pilgrimage. 

tip-hol'-ater. v.t. [Upholster, *.] To fur- 
nish with upholstery ; to finish off with up- 
holsterer’s fittings. 

44 Uphold ered In figured green -gold plash .*— Century 
Magazine, Dec. 1876, p, 606. 

tip-hol' -Ster er, $. [Formed from Eng. up- 
holster, with the needless additiou of -er. The 
upholster was a broker or auctioneer, so thst 
the name may have arisen from his holding 
up wares for inspection while trying to sell 
them. (Sfceaf.)J One who supplies bede, cur- 
tains, carpets, covers, cushions, <fcc., for the 
furnishiog of houses. 

“They were placed In an handsome apartment at 
an upholsterer* In King Street, Oovent Garden. 
—Toiler. No. 17L 

upholsterer-bee, s. [Poppy-bee.) 

tip-hol’-ster-jf, s. [Eng. upholster; ~y.) 

1. The business of an upholsterer. 

2. The articles or furnishings eupplled by 
upholsterers. 

« Too often forgotten human natnre In the niceties 
of upholder?, millinery, and cookery ."— Euay on Dry- 
den. 

uph'-roe, s. [Euphboe.) 

* up-huri; v.t. [Eng. up, and hurl) To hurl 
or cast up. 

“ Thee wals god Neptune with mace tbree-forcked up- 
hurlethf Stanyhuftt ; Virgil ; d.’neid iiL 633, 

• tip'-keep, «. [Eng. up, and keep.) Support, 
maintenance. 

44 They ceased to give sufficient to pay for the up- 
keep."— Field, Jan. 16. 1886. 

up land, *. & a. [Eng. up, and land.) 

A. As substantive: 

L The higher grounds of a district; ele- 
vated ground ; slopes of hills ; heights. 

44 ite upland* sloplog deck the mountain's side." 

GoLUmith : The Traveller. 

2. The country, as distinguished from the 
neighbourhood of towns or populous districts * 
hence, often inland districts. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Literally: 

(1) Pertaining to uplands or higher grounds 
situated on the nplands. 

“ Great loss of slock must occur on the upland 
farms ."— Pall Mall Gazette, Jan. 80, 1888. 

• (2) Pertaining to the country as distin- 
guished from the towns ; country. 

“ Sometimes with secure delight 
The uwfurui hamiete will iuvite. 

Milton : L'A negro, 92. 

* 2. Fig. : Rnde, rustic, countrified ; savage, 
uncivilized. 

“ This heap of fortitude, 

That so illiterate was, and upland rode. 

Chapman. (Todd) 

• tip'-ltind-er, s. [Eng. upland ; -er.] One 
who dwells in the uplands. 

• tip-ltind -Ish, * up-land-lshe, a. [Eng. 
upland ; -ish.) 

1. Lit. : Pertaining to the uplands or conn, 
try districts ; upland. 

“ He cansed fifteen miles* apace of upfaitdGA gromid, 
where the sea had no passage, to be cut and digged 
np ."—More : Utopia (ed. Robiraon), bk. IL. cb. L 

2, Fig. : Rustic, rude, countrified, boorish, 
uncultured. 

•* His presence made the rudest peasant molt. 
That In tha vast upland UK country dwelt 

Marlowe: Hero A Leander, sect. L 

• tip-lay', v.t. [Eng. up, and lay.) 


1. To lay up, to hoard np. 

44 We are but farmers of ourselves ; yet may, 

If we can stock ourselves eud thrive, uplay. 

Donne: Annunciation * PateUm. 

2. To overturn. 

“ Thee caetel of lllon uplay'd.” 

tit any hunt : Virgil ; .Endd iL 648. 

tip-lead; v.t. i Eng. up, and lead, v.] To 
lead up or upward, 

MiUon i P. L., viL 12. 


* Upled hy thee." 

tip-lean'-ing, s. 

Leaning, resting. 

44 This ibepheard 


[Eng. up, and leaning.) 

» . tpUoning on his batt" 
Spenter : Virgil'* Gnat. 


tip-Uft; v.t. [Eng. tip, and lift, v.) To lift 
up, to raise up, to elevate. 

** Uplifting it with ease." 

Cowper : Homer t Odyttey Du 

tip-lift's a. & $. [UPLirr, v .) 

• A. As adj. : Uplifted, raised. 

44 With head uplift above ths wave.* 

Milton : P. L., L US, 

B. As subst. : UpheevaL (Pron. up' -lift.) 

• tip-1 tick, v.t. [Eng. «p, and lock, v.] Tc 
lock up. 

44 Hie sweat, unlock'd treasure. 

Shake*/). : 8onnet 62. 

• tip-look, v.i. [Eng. tip, and look, v.] To 
look up, to gaze up. 

• tip-ly-Ing, a. [Eng. tip, and lying.) Up- 
laud. 

44 The favourite hennt of the wild strawberry is M 
uplying meadow."— Scribner* Magazine, Aug. 1877, 
p. 47" 

• up'-most, a. [Eng tip, and most.) Highest 
uppermost, topmost. 

44 When he once attain* the upmoxt round." 

Bhaketp. : Julia* C tv tar, iL L 

tip-tin', prep. & adv . [A.S. uppon, uppan ; 

from upp = up, above, and on, an = on ; cogn. 
with lcel. upd, uppa = upon ; Sw. pS. (fot 
uppSt) = upon ; Dan. poo.] 

A. As preposition : On ; resting upon ; &i 
or in contact with the upper surface or outer 
part of ; used in connection with words ex- 
pressing or implying, literally or figuratively, 
a ground, foundation, standing place, depend- 
ence, aim, end, and the like. Upon is used 
in all the senses of on, with which it may 
consequently be said to be interchangeable ; 

1. Denoting contact with. 

44 The earth he lies upon." 

Shake* p. : Ternpeit, iL L 

2. Placed before that hy which a thing is 
borne or supported. 

41 1 escaped upon a butt of sack."— Shakezp. : TvmpeX, 
iL 2. 

3. Applied to articles of dress covering the 
body or part of it, and to things of the nature 
of or resembling dress. 

44 Look bow well my garments tit upon ms.” 

Shaketp. : Tempest, iL L 

4. Used to express the ground or occasion 
of anything done. 

44 Upon this promise did he raise his chin.” 

tihakesp. : Venu*& A do nit, 8& 

5. In consequence of ; as a result of. 

** She died upon bis words." 

Shaketp. : Much Ado, It. L 

6. With respect to ; concerning. 

«• The king’s servants, who were sent for, were ex 

amlned upon nil questions proposed to them." —Dry den. 

7. On the occasion of; at the time of; 
noting the time when an event came or ia to 
come to pass. 

44 Yon shall hence upon your wedding day." 

, tihakeip. : Merchant of Venice, IIL 2. 

8. Noting collateral position ; on the side ot 
** Till she had kindled all the world 

Upon the right and party of her son." 

Shaketp. : King John, L 

9. Noting contiguity or neighbourhood. 

“ The enemy lodged themselves at Aldennaston, 
and those from Newberry and Reading In two other 
village* upon the river Kennet, over which be was to 
■putts —Clarendon. 

10. Noting the direction given to an action. 
44 To turn tby hated back upon our kingdom.” 

Shaketp. : Lear , L L 

•11. Used to denote an advantage gained 
over another ; over. 

44 1 never had triamph'd upon s Boot." 

Shaketp i 1 Henry IV., j. S. 

12. Denoting a business, occupation, o* 
design in which one ia employed. 

“We are con vented 
Upon a pleasing treaty." 

Shaketp. : CorManvt, IL 2. 

13. Denoting multiplicity or addition, 

44 Jest upon Jest." Shaketp. .* Much Ado, IL L 


boil, b^ : Ptflt, J 6*1; cat, ceU. chorus, 5 hlu. bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a,; expect, ^enopbon cylst. -ttg. 
-clan, -tlm = shan. -tion, -elon = shim;%lon, -«lon = zhun. -dona -tiou* -clou. = shiia -ble, -die. *c. = b*l, d*. 
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14. Used io asseverations and observations. 

44 upon my soot * lie. • wicked lie.* 

Skakap. : OtheOo, r. 1 

*15. By the means or agency of; by. 

“ To die upon the bend I lowed so well." 
Shakesp : J luUummr Sight t Dream, iL L. 

* 16. According to ; after. 

" It ni upon this fashioo bequeathed me." 

Skakrnp, : Much Ado, L * 

*17. Ainonnting to ; at. 

44 Cpon or near the rate ol thirty thousand.'" 

Shakesp. : t Bmry IT., It. j. 

15. Noting assumption : as, He took the 
office upon himself, 

19. Noting security. 

“We hare borrowed money for the hint's tribute, 
and that upon our lands and Tiney^dx^yelUmwA 

* B. As adverb: 

1. On. 

44 Thafs intro! ped WH* 

Shakesp. : MeesAant Venice, 11 T. 

2. Expressing direction. 

“ Strike all thst look upon with marvel." 

Shakesp ’ Winter's Tale, ▼. a 

3. Expressing progress or approach io time. 

44 The hour prefixed. . t some* last upon." 

Shakesp. ; Troslus A Crttsida, It. a 

fip'-per, a. & *. [A comparative from up 
(q-v.XJ 

A. At adjective : 

L Higher in place. 

2. Snperior in rank or dignity. 

H* At eubsL : The part of a boot or shoe 
above the sole and welt and forward of the 
ankle-eeama. 

t O* one's uppers: Poverty-stricken ; reduced 
to want; worn-out (as an old shoe). (U. 8. 
Slang.) x 

* Upper-Bench, *. 

Eng. Hist : The name given to the Court of 
King's Bench during the reign of Charles II. 

Upper Cambrian, a. 

GtoL : Of, belonging to, or connected with 
tba npper division of the Cambrian Rocks. 
Used also substantively. [Cambbian.] 

”We now come to tha Upper Cambrian rocks of 
Sedgwick. the Lower Silurian at Murchison . . . For 
this series Prof. C. Lnnworth in 1S7» proposed ths 
term Ordovician, from ths umt of ths British tribe 
Ordo vices. The term Is sometimes corrupted into 
OrdwTisn.*— B. M Woodward.’ GeoL England A Wole*, 
P-M. 

upper-case, a 

Print.; The case used by compositors to 
hold capital letters, reference marks, and 
other less-used type. [Case (1), a, IL 1.] 

upper-crust, a. The upper circles of 
society; the aristocracy. (Slang, and orig. 
American .) 

upper-hand, a Superiority, advantage. 

* The nobles thus attained the upper hand."— Stickle : 
Biot Cimlaation, VoL il_, ch «1 

Upper House, a The Senate, as di«tin- 
gu^htd from the Lower House, or House of 
Representatives. In England, the House of 
Lords as distinguished from that of Commons. 

upper-leather, a. The leather for the 
▼amps and quarters of ahoe*. 

upper-lip, a 

Bot. (Of the Labiates, Scrophulariaeece, Ate.): 
The upper division or divisions of an irregular 
flower. 

^ To keep a stiff upper Up : To keep up one's 
courage. 

“ ‘ Good-bye, Uncle Tom : keep a of if upper lip,’ 
mid George, —if. IL Stowe : Unde Tom e Cabin, eh. x. 

Upper Silurian, s. [Silurian system.] 

* upper -stocks, s.pL Breeches. 

" Thy upper-etocko be they stuft with silk «r flocks.* 
Beywood: Epigrams. 

upper story, a 

1. Lit.: A story above the ground-floor. 

2. Fig . ; The head. (Slang.) 

upper ten thousand, a. The higher 
circles ; the leading classes of society ; the 
aristocracy. Originally applied by N. P. 
Willis to the wealthier or more aristocratic 
persons in New York, as amonnting to some- 
thing about that number. (Often contracted 
to The Upper Ten.) 

“OutwjcUI reformers urge thst ths mothers of the 
*PP* r (on thousan d should put their ourseries under 
the eootrol of * superior ours **— j thenaum, > ot„ 
uca. p. na 


upper-world, a 

1. The ethereal regions ; heaven. 

2. The earth, as opposed to the lower or 
infernal regions. 

* up-peak', v.L [Eng. up, and peak.) To 
rise in or to a peak. 

* Hill uppeaking" 

Stangkurst : Virgil ; ^neid tii. «*. 

* up' per-est, a. [Eng. upper ; -esL) Up- 
permost, topmost, highest 

44 Climber from the oethenwt litter to the upperest.” 
— Chaucer : Boedus. bk. L 

tip’-per-most, a. [Eog. upper, and most] 

1. Highest in place. 

*PP**moU ride." - Dampier-. Tog. 

2. Highest In power or authority; most 
powerful ; predominant 

whom practice n. always to be on 
»hwh wm uppermost —Macaulay : Bist 

* tipper-ten'-dom, a [Eog. upper ; ten, and 
suff. -dom.] The higher or wealthier classes ; 
the npper ten. (Slang.) 

tip-pUe’, v'l (Eng. up, and pile, v.] To pile 
or neap op. 

“ A green mountain variously uppUed." 

Coleridge: To a Young friend. 

tip -pish, * tip'-ish, o. [Eng. up; -vsA] 

1. Proud, arrogant 

and can't abide If-Mn. TreUope: 
MvAoel Armstrong, eh. 111. 

2. Aiming to appear higher than one’s true 
social position ; putting on airs ; stuck-op. 

* a Tipsy. 

* V •hroik, I hope, bwt that he can drive us V 
J 4 ****™-* h « fiivm »hen he'* a little 

upsth. — Vanbrugh : Journey to London, L L 

tip -plsh-ness, a [Eng. uppish; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being uppish : arrogance. 

* tijk-plotigh’ (gh silent), v.L [Eng. up, and 
plough.) To plough np; to tear, as by 
ploughing. 

“ The upploughed heart an rent and tore." 

6 . Fletcher ; ChrisCs nctory. 

* tip-pltick', v.L [Eng. up, snd pluck.) To 
pluck, pull, or tear np. 


" And you sweet flow'rs, that in tbU garden grow, 
Tourselves uppluck 5 would to his funeral hie. ^ 

O. Fletcher : Christ s Triumph eeer Death. 

* up-pou, prrp. (Upon.] 

* up-pricked', a. [Eng. up, and 'pricked.) 
Pncked np, erected, pointed. 

44 His ears uppricMd." 

Shaker p : Venus A Adonis, STL 

* up-prop', v.L [Eng. up, and prop.) To 
prop np ; to sustain hy, or as by, a prop. 

44 Himself be [elephant] uppnpe, on him relies.* 
Donne : Progress of the Soul, a. L 

tip-put-tlng, k [Eng. up, and putting.) 
Lodging ; entertainment for man and beast. 
(Scotch.) 

tip-ralje', v.L [Eng. up, aod nxiae.] To raise 
np ; to lift op. (LiL <t fg.) 

44 OttT Joy upraise .* Milton : P. L.,\L STX 

* tip-radf-er, *up^ reiser, «. [Eng. up, 
and mufr.] Ona who raises np or elevates. 

“Tba born of my n beclth /var. read i nr. mrn up- 

reiser) ; and my rriote.'— Wgdife : % Kings xxfi a 

* Up-rear', t?.f. [Eng. up, and rear, v.) To 
rear up ; to raise ; to elevate. 

“ Then straight commands, that at the warlike sound 

Of trumpets loud and clarions be up rear d 

His mighty stan d a r d." Milton • P. L., L ML 

* tip-rldg©', v.L [Eng. up, and ridge.) To 
ridge up ; to raise up in ridges or extended 
lines. 

- . . . . .. ** Hany a billow, then 

U pridf d, rides turbulent the sounding flood.* 

Oowper : Banner ; IUad xllL 

tip- right, tip -right' (gh illentx *up- 
ryght, a., adv., & «. [Eng. up, and right.) 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Erect, perpendicular. 

44 Upright as the palm-tree.*— Jeremiah x. L 

2. Erect on one’s feet. 

44 Stand aprgght on thl fete."— Act* tv. (14AL) 

3. Erect, as a human being ; oot crawling 
or walking on four feet. 

“ Whoever ta sted , loet his upright shape." 

Milton : Comas, MX 

• L Straight ; lying etretched ont. 

Slepynf." 


** He lay upright 

Chaucer: C. f, 14.49a 


5. Erected ; pricked np. 

44 With chattering teeth, and bristling hair upright * 
Drydm : Theodore A Honoria, 1 * 4 . 

6. Adhering to rectitude; not deviatin* 
from correct moral principles ; high -principled • 
of unbending rectitude. 

7. Conformable to moral rectitude. 

** Llv* ao upright Ilf*.* 

Skakcsp. : Merchant q f Venice, lit. L 
IL Technically : 

1. Steam: A terra synonymnos with ver- 
tical, aa applied to a boiler whose height i« 
greater than its width, and to a steam -engine 
in which the stroke is perpendicular. 

2 IToodricork.: A term applied to a 

moulding-machine whose mandrel is perpen- 
dicular. 

cUcrJar * °^ P * ’ n P. erect, perpen- 

44 Anon he rears upright eurrsts and leaps.” 

Shakesp. : r«us A Adonis, tn. 
C. As substantive: 

• I. Arch. : The elevation or orthography of 
a building. r 

" Y o .° .have th« orthography or upright at this 
fround-plaL — Moxon ' Mechanical Exercise*. 

2. Building: 

(1) A perpendicular piece of timber placed 
vertically to support rafters ; a pillar, a poet. 

“P* .* n J d » e »“ My ocmstructod of uprights, 
” m p toil. 

(2) The newel of a staircase. 

* uprighteously (as tip-rit'-yti*-l$ft adv. 

[Eog. up, and righteously.) Righteously, up- 
rightly ; in a just and honourable manner. 

44 You msymost u prightetmslp do a poor wnraxed 
JtS. UL L 1 ^ beoefit ’-^* <like, P’ ■' -Measure for Mea- 

* up-riglites, adp. [Eng. upright; adv. enffi 
•es.) Upright, uprightly. 

44 Bo slant thers noth jug *11 upright es.” 

Gower: a A. (ProL) 

tip'-right-l^ (gh aUent), * up-right-lye, 

adv. [Eng. upright; -iy.J 

1. Tu an npright or perpendicular manner; 
perpendicularly. 

2. With strict observance of rectitude; 
honestly ; in accordance with high principles 

“H* u at lire, b* mid, thst they had aettd up 
r*ghU 9 . — Macaulay : Bist Kng „ ch. xir. ^ 

tip' -right- ness (gh silent), * up -right - 

nesse, a [Eng. iipr^^f; -««*.] 

L The quality or state of being npright or 
perpendicular. 

“Ths uprightness of ths pilaster.’— Knox : Essay n. 

Z Integrity in principle and practice ; etrict 
observance of rectitude. 

" Tha strict uprightness of ths gnat philosopher. 44 — 
Ma c a ula y: Mist. Fng., ch, xxiL 

* tip-rise', v.L [Eng. up, and rise.] 

1. To rise np ; to rise, as from a bed or seat 

44 To whom tb« stem Telemachus uproer,” 

Pepe : Earner ; Odyseeg iTiii. M. 

2. To rise above the horizon. 

*' Tbs son's face uprising .* 

Longfellow: Beatrice. 

3. To ascend, as a hill ; to slope or rise ni> 
wards. 

tip -rife, up-ri§e', $. [Eng. up, and rise, s.] 

* 1. A rising np; uprising. 

" Sweet tidings of the son* uprise" 

Shukeep. : Titus Andreniau, UL L 


2. Else and development. 

“ Tb* rspid uprise and (cncial extension of Jersey 
oattla.*— Field, Jaa. tS, 19s*. 

tip-ri^-Ing, ». [Eng. wp, and rtrin^.] 

1. The ect of rising, a a from a bed or seat, 
or above the horizon. 

* Th<m knowest my downsittisf aod my uprising.’ 
—Psalm exxxlx. X 

* 2. An ascent, a slope, a rising. 

44 Tb* steep uprising of the hill." 

bhakeep. : Loses Labour's Lost iv. L 

* 3. A riot, a rising ; a rebellion. 

44 Vexed with such turn sits and uprisings at they 
dAlli* procured."— Bolims sod : Cron. England (an. llli( 

• tijj-rist, a [Uprise, a] Uprising, rising. 

44 And in the gxrdin at the *onne u prist,” 

Chaucer : C. r. 1 964. 

• tip-rlat 7 , pnt.ofv. [Uprise, r.] ( Chaucer : 
C . T., 4,24$.) 

tip -roar, • up-rore, a [DuL oproer = an 


f2,t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptit, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, who, ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rtile, fall ; try, Syrian, a, ce = e ; ey=a; qu = kw. 
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uproar, tumult, sedition, from op — up, and 
roeren = to stir, to move; cogn. with Sw. 

^-revolt, sedition ; Dan . opror = revolt ; 
Ger. avfmhr = tumult, from ovf= op, and 
ruhrc*. — to stir ; Sw. rom ; Dan. rore ; Icel. 
hnzra ; A.S. kreran = to stir.) 

* L Excitement ; disturbance. 

M Hi. eye. . . 

Unto • greater uproar tempt. hl« veins. 
u Skaketp. . Rape of Lucrece, 427. 

2. A noisy tumult ; violent disturbance and 
noise ; bustle and ciamour. 

•• Who, whilst he staid, kept in a gay uproar 

Our madden’d Cm tie all, the %V^eof .leepoo mors. 

Jhomeon : Cattle of Indolent*, L M. 

* Up-roar', v.f. & i. ^Uproar, i.) 

A. Trans. : To throw into confusion or an 
uproar ; to disturb. 

“ Uproar the universal . , 

y Shake*?. : Macbeth, It. a 

B. Intrans. : To make an uproar ; to causa 
a disturbance. 


6. To annul, to nullify ; to make void. 

- We do not see why Messrm '. custom 

uptet one of the best rule, of gambling- — Fwld, Dec. 
II. 1887. 

B. Intrans . ; To be overturned or upset. 
"Then, If yon do not uptet, the Mil get. in the 
water."— Field, Feb. 4, 1888. 

up-set, c. & «. [Upset, v.) 

A. As adj . : Set up, fixed, determined. 

B. As subst.: The act of upsetting, over- 
throwing, or discomposing; the state of being 
upset or overthrown. 

*• A fascinating end thrilling ride 'Without • tingle 
uptei.”— Scribner’* Magazine, Aug., 1877, p. 62«. 

upset-price, s. The price named hy an 
auctioneer when he exposes an article for sale ; 
the lowest price at which any aulyect, as 
lauds, tenements, Ac., will be aold by auction. 
" After a wlemn wune M'Olowln offered theujpi ^ 
price for the lend, and harony of Eilangowaa. — 
Scott : Guy Monnering, ch. xir. 


on the end. 

B. As adj . : Assuming, conceited, uppiah. 
(ScofcA.) 


.» ,u, fip-sftt'-tiftg, «. &o. [Upset,..) 

pt. iffbk. VL, Ch. ii. A. As subst. : The act or process of extract- 

Sp-roar'-I-ous, a. . [Eng. vw; | meU1UC °^ CCt by b '° WS de " Ve 

Making or accompanied hy an uproar or pest 
noise and tumult ; noisy, tumultuous, riotous. 

" Uproariou* lighter. Bonl trilmte., »“ d * ia « ln * I ' ' 

cheera "—Daily Chronicle, Feb. t7. IMS. » ftp'_ 8e jf Dtitgh, 8. [UPSEE DUTCH.) 

I *tip-slio6t', v.i. [Eng. up, and shoot.) To 
ahoot upwards. 

""The tree, upthooting hie. - 

Bpcntcr : F. Q., II. xiL 88. 

tip sli6t, t. [Eng. up, and shot] Final issue; 
result, conclusion, end. 

** The upthot upon comparing thaw pleasure*."— W ol~ 
teuton : Helig. of Nature, § 9. 

tip -side, s. [Eng, up, and side, a.) The 
upper side, the upper part. 

^ To be upsides with ; To be even with ; to 
be quit with. 

« r*a be u peidet wC him ae day."— Scott : Antiquary, 
ch. xxi. 

Upside-down, adv. Overturned ao that 
the aide formerly the highest is now lowest, 
and vice versa; hence, in complete disorder or 
confusion. 

* tip'-sit-ting, i. [Eng. up, and sitting.) The 
I aitting up ol a woman after her confinement 

to see her friends ; a feast held on auch an 
occasion. 

" We will hare a lying; in, and such a 
inch uptitting and gossiping. — Broome : Joeial Crew, 
U. 

* tip'-8kip, «. [Eng. up, and skip.] An up- 
atart. 

- Put all to the hearing of velvet coat, and 
i he termed them.”-^rype : Ec dee. Mem . ; Edward 
, 1 . 

^tip-sntitgh', V.t. [Eng. up, and snatch.] To 
anatch or aeize up. 

"Snap the tipstaffe came and uptnatched him."- 
Edwardt : Damon A Pithiae. 

* tip-soar', v.t. [Eng. up, and soar.] To aoar 
up or aloft ; to mount up. 

* up so-down, *up-so-doun, * up-so- 
doune, ’up-so-ooi 


m-roar-i-ous-iy, aav. 

%.] In an uproarious manner ; tumultuously ; 
noisily. 

tip-roar'-i-otis-ngss, i. [Eng. u^nm«; 
-ne«.l The quality or atate of being up* 
ro&rioua ; noisiness, tumult. 

• ftp-roll', • up-rowl, V.t. [Eng. up, »nd 
roii.) To roll up. . d 

A. drops on dust," Milton : P, L., TiL m 

tip-root, v.f. [Pref. up, and roof, v.] To root 
up ; to tear up hy or sa hy tha roots , to 
eradicate, to exterminate; to remove utterly. 

« The plant, uprooted, to hi. weight gave way." 

p pope : Homer ; Iliad xxxL J70. 

tip-rtitiso’, v.f. [Eng. tip, and rouse.) To 
rouse up ; to atir up ; to bestir, to arouse. 

- Again uprooted, the timorous prey „ 

““ 1 m “ >r - nil. 

* fip-rftn', ».i. [Eng. up, and run.) To run, 
ascend, or mount np. 

Upran to manhood^^ *<Sw?5iK£v Iliad rrill. 

<»tip rtish', v.f. [Eng. up, and rush, v.) To 
rush upwards. 

•' The upruthino wind 

Inflate, the wing, above. 

Southey : Thalaba, xll. 

•tip'-see Dtitgh, *tip-se^ Dtit$h, adr. 

[Dut ov-zyn-Deutsch = with Dutch fashion ) 
In the Dutch fashion; Dutch-] ike ; as, to 
drink tip««« Dutch = to drink in the Dutch 
fashion, i.e., to drink deeply. So upsee Freeze 
— In tha Frisian fashion. The phrase was 
also used to denote intoxication : 

M I do not like the fulnew of your eye ; 

It hath a heavy cast, 'tia . 

Ben J onion : A Ichemut, IT A 


That is, looks like intoxication. 

• tip-seek', v.i. [Eng. up, and seek.] To seek 
or strain upwards. 

** Uvteekina eye* suffus’d with traneport-teara" 

^ Southey : Thalaba, xiL 

^tip-sees', adv. [Seedef.) Upaee-Dutch (q.v.). 

« Yet whoop. Barnaby ! off with thyliqoor^ 

Drink up*re* out, and • fig for the vicar! 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, yL 6. 

• tip-s&nd', v.t . [Eng. tip, and send.] To 
tend, cast, or throw upwnrds. 

“ Up*endt a raioke to Heav’n. 

Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xvili. 

tip'-S^t', V.f. & f. [Eng. tip, and set] 

A. Transitive .* 

* 1. To set or place up. 

“With Mile Oil maet upsette" 

Robert de Bruimt, p. 70. 

% To overturn, to overthrow, to overset, as 
a carriage. 

3. To put out of one’* normal atata ; to 
discompose, to overcoma ; to put out of 
temper. (Cvlloq.) 

- The wolf, nerrea were *o much «P^that»t every 

blast from the horn he .topped short Daily Tele- 

graph, Feb. is, 1888. 

4. To shorten and thicken hy hammering, 
as u piece Df metal. [Upsetting. ] 

5. To disappoint ; to make wrong. 

**CUiy upset the calculation of backera Field, 
July 10 . 1887. 


lU-DV-UVUl*, 

QQuno, u^i-ov downc, cult'. [Eng. tip, 
go = as, and down.] Upside down. 

” The londe wu to timed upwdwns" 

Bower : C. A., ii. 

•tip spear', *up-speare, v.f. [Eng. ttp, 

and spear. ] 

1 . To shoot upwards, like a spear. 

“Oo««T gr— M. 

2. To root np ; to destroy. 

*♦ Adam by hy. pryde did ParadyM D ^ uptpeare.’’ 

Bale : Enterlud* of John Baptut. (IMS.) 

• Up-sptitit', v.f. [Eng. «p, and spout, v.) To 
spout or cast up. 

“ TJoepouted hy a whale in air." 

I >rpou Cowper : Queen's Visit to London. 

• tip'-sprfng, s. [Eng. tip, and gprfnj;, e.] 

1. A spring up ; a leap in the air ; a kind 
of dance. (Chapman: Alphonsus ,) 

2, An upstsrt. 

- Th. '*gz2S££mut. l *. 

•ttp-sprlng', v.i. [EDg. up, and spring, v.) 
lb spring np. 

- He .truck hU hasty foot, hi. heel. 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad XT. 750. 

• tip’-spura-er, s. [Eng. up, and spurner.] 
A epurner, a scomer, a despiser. 

Pompeiu*. that uptpumer of the ertb."— Vox# •’ 
Expo*, of Daniel, ch. iv. 


• tip-Stald', pref. q f v. [Upstay.) 

tip'-Stalr^, a & adv . [Eng. up, and sfatrs.) 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to an 
upper story or flat. 

B. As adv . ; In or towards an upper story. 

“ Had literally to be carried upetairtT—PaXl Mall 
Oazette, Feh. 1, 1888. 

tip-sttind', v.i. [Eug. vp, and stand, v.) To 
stand up ; to rise up ; to be erected. 

•• At once upttood the monarch, and ujwfood 
The wiM UlyMea." Cowper: Homer ; Iliad viL 

• tip-stare', v.i. [Eng. up, and stare, v.) To 
atare or stand Dn end ; to be erect and con- 
spicuous. 

M The king , aon, Ferdinand, 

With hair uptt aring.' Shake tp : Tempett, L X. 

tip-start', v.i. [Eng. ttp, and gfarf.) To start 
or spring up suddenly ; to jmup up. 

•• And nine, the noblest of the Oreciau n«n* 

upstarted fierce. Pope: Homer; Iliad viL 187. 

tip -start, i. & o. [Upstart, v.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Ona who suddenly springs from a humhle 
or poor position to ona of wealth, power, or 
consequence ; a parvenu. 

•■ They had a common ipeech at 
upttart* that were no gentlemen bom. —horth , 
Plutarch, p. 289. 

•2. One who assumes a lofty or arrogant 
tone, 

IL Bot. : Colchicum autumnale. So named 
because its flowers atart at once from tha 
ground, before the leaves appear. 

B. As adj . : Suddenly raised to prominence 
or conaequence. 

"It wm not to be expected that they w °^ d . 
diately tran»fer to an uptlurt auUionty the 
which they had withdrawn from the \ aUcan. -Mao- 
ou lay : Hut. Eng., ch. L. 

• tip-stay', v.f. [Eng. tip, and stay, v.) To 
sustain, to support. 

" The tenth ou bended kuea 
His maoy spear upttaid." Milton ; P, L^ri. 198. 

•tip'-stir, * np-stlrre, i. [Eng. up, and 
stir, s.] A commotion, a tumult, a rising. 

" Better redresse w<u en tended, then V 0 ?**?}^*?**, 
and unquletueese ooulde obtaine. -—Cheeke. Hurt of 
Sedition. 

tip'-stroke, «. [Eng. tip, and stroke.] An 
upward line mada hy a pen or pencil In 
writing. 

• tip-sty', •up-stey, v.i. [Eng. up, and 

sty (2), v.) To rise. w 

"Leeae me, foraothe now eptteyeth the in ore we tide. 

— Wydiffe : Ben. xxxiii. 2«. 

• tip-sty -Ing, * up-sty-enge, s. [Upsty.) 

Ascension, 

" For grate wonder that the lower arnigeUM had ol 
his upttyenge'—The Pettieal (1528), to. xLl 

• tip-sun, «. [Eng. up, and siin.) The time 
during which the aun is above the horizon ; 
the time between sunrise and aunaet, 

• tip-stip', v.f. [Eng. tip, and sup.) To sip, 
drink up, or absorh. 

" The tear, berain my cheek, of deadly hoe l 
The which as won as sohhing .ighs, alas 1^ 
Upeupped hsve. thus I my pl*dnt renew. 

Surrey: A Prieonerin Windsor Caetta, 

• up-swal, pref. of v [U ps well.) 

• up- swarm', V.f. & i. [Eng. up, and simrro.) 

A. Trans. ; To raise in awanna ; to cause 
to swarm up. 

« Yon . against the peace of heaven and him 
H.v. bm ^ ^ % 

B. Intrans. ; To rise in awarms ; to awarm 


*• Uptwfirming .bow’d ^ 

On the high KS; IL 

• tip-sway', V.f. [Eng. up, and sway, v.) To 
sway or awing np ; to hrandiah. 

•• That right-hand Giant ’gan hi. cluh uptway, 

A. on# that startles from a heavy slaep. 

Soott : Don Roderick, xvi, 

*tip-sweU', v.i. [Eng. up, and v.) To 

ewell up, to rise up. 

Our firste foe, the serpent 8ath®»M. 

Upswal and asyde : O Ebreik pepie, alias 1 

Chaucer : C. J.. 13,490. 

•tip'-s^-tur-v^, adv. [Topsytorvy.) Up- 
side down ; topayturvy. 

'• There found I all wsy uptyturvy turned.* 

Greene : Jumet I r. f lti. *. 


July 10 . 1887. . - w 
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uptalls all— uralito 


•ilp'- tails all, phr. [Eng. tip; tails , and ail.] 
1* Confusion; liigh jinks. 

“ Lots he doth call 
For hie uptnUee all * Herrick : ffespertdes, p. *«. 

2. Good fellow 3 ; revellers. 

“ Feel, mjr uptails all, feel my weapon.’ 

Decker : Satiromaitix. 

3. An old game at cards. 

“ »huu. whisk, uptafD all . new cut" 

Poor Robin (1757). 

•tip-take", v.t. [Eng. tip, and take,] 

L To take up ; to take into the band. 

*’ He hearkened to hli reason, and the child 
U peaking." Spenser ; F. IL li. IL 

Z To succour, to help. 

•J'Th® right hood of my hut man uptook thee."— 
Wpcltfo : ltaiah xli. io. 

tip-take, b. [Uptake, v.] 

1. Oni. Lang . : Conception, understanding, 
apprehension. (Prop.) 

" Everybody*! no ue gleg at the uptake u ye ere 
yoursell, wither."— Scott : Old Mortality, ch. vii. 

2. Steam. : The upcast pipe from the amoke- 
box of a steam-boiler furnace, leading to the 
chimney or stack. 

• tip tak’-er, a [Eng. uptalfe) ; -er.) 
helper ; a supporter. 

" Thon art my fadlr. end the eptakerot my heelthe.” 
Wy cliffs ; Ft. ixxxvlii. 

tip-tear", v.t. [Eng. up, and tear, v.J To 
tear np ; to pull or pluck op. 

" The rest . . . the oeigtaboariag hilla uptore* 

Milton : P. A, vL 66% 

tip -throw, *. [Upthrow, v.] 

GeoL : Essentially the same as Upheaval 
( q.v.X but used chiefly io describing the dif- 
ference of level on the two sides of a fault 

•tip-throw", v.t. [Eng. up, and throw, v.l 
To throw up ; to cast or hurl up. 

“ And mou the tempeat to ontrageoua grew. 

That it whole hedgerow! by the root# upthrew." 

Drayton: The Moon-Calf. 

• tip-thtin'-dcr, v.i. [Eng. up, and thunder, v.] 
To send up a noise like thunder. 

“Central flrei throogh u ether mm upthundering* 
Coleridge * To the Departing Tear. 

•up- tie \v.t. [Eng. up, and fi«, v.J To tie or 
twiat up ; to wind np. 

*' Having all hi* band again® uptydr. 

Spenser : F. q., VX lv. 24. 

tip'-tij^n, a. [Eng. up, and fowl.] Situated 
io, living in, or belonging to the upper part of 
a town : aa, uptown people. (Amer.) Used also 
adverbially, 

• up-tra<je', v.t . [Eng. up, and trace, v.J To 
trace np ; to follow up ; to investigate. 

•up-train", v.t. [Eng. up, and fmin, ▼.] To 
tmin up ; to bring up ; to educate. 

" Three fair daughter* that were well untrained." 

Spenser : /l XL x. *7. 

• tip trill', v.t. [Eng. up, and trill.] To sing 
or trill in a high voice. 

“ The loQg-brratb'd •iuger 1 * upt rilled etraln." 

Coleridjc : In u Concert-Room i. 

tip-turn", v.t. [Eng. up, and turn, v.J 

1. To turn np ; to direct npwards. 

“ Her hand! were claap’d— her eye* upturned." 

Mooro : The Fire- Worshippers. 

2, To overturn ; to throw up ; to toro over. 

“ Boreas and Case la* and Argestos load 

And Thraacia* read the woods and memo upturn.* 

Milton : P. L, x. 70 S. 

tip-turned', a. [Pref. up-, and Eng. fumed.] 
Turned so that the bottom becomes the top. 

■* To make « seat of an upturned bushel haaket."— 
Star, Feb. 14. 1838, 

U'-pU-pa, b. [Lat., connected with Gr. eiroip 
(epops) = the hoopoe (q.v.).] 

Ornith : The sole genua of Upupidae (q.v.), 
with bill long, slender, slightly arched, sharp, 
and much eompreaaed ; nostrils Itasal, oval, 
partly concealed hy feathers ; tongue very 
short and heart-shaped ; head with an erectile 
crest of oblong feathers, set regularly In pairs 
for the whole length ; wings moderately long, 
very broad, with ten primaries ; tail of ten 
feathers, almost square at the end ; feet with 
*be tarsi acutellated behind aa well as before ; 
three toes before, one behind, outer aod 
middle united as far as first joint ; claws but 
alightly curved. The Hoopoes are nearly 
related to the Hombiiis, but are strongly 
contrasted to the latter In appearance, through 
their grace of figure and carriage and the 
beauty of their crest. Their central locality is 


In the Ethiopian region, but they are found in 
southern and central Europe and Asia. A 
desert co’^try is best suited to them, and there 



17 PUPA EPOPS, 

With cwit erected aad depressed, 
they are protected from observation by their 
sand-colored plumage. The Hoopoe or Upupa 
derives its name from Its frequent repetition of 
the sound hoo~lux>~hoo which it produces. At 
each note it puffs out Its neck and hammers 
the ground with its hill. 

U-pu'-pI-dos, s. ph [Mod. Lat vpurfd); 
Lat feiu. pL adj. suff. - idee .] 

Ornith.: A family of semi-terrestrial. In- 
sectivorous Piearian Birds whose nearest 
affinities are with the Hornbills. It contains 
^ sm T??^ gel } us > Upnpa (q.v.), characteristic of 
the Ethiopian region, but extending into the 
south of Europe and Into all tho continental 
divisions of the Oriental region, as well as to 
Ceylon, and northwards to Pekin and Mon- 
golia. (Wallace.) The Wood-hoopoes (q.v.) 
were formerly placed in this family, but now 
more generally conatitata the family lrriao 
ridae, with the single genus lrrisor. 

tip- watt" ~gcL o. [Eng. up, and wajled.] 
afted npwarda ; carried up or aloft. 

*’ Mingled hli Uiat with every breath 
Upwafted from the Innocent flower* 1“ 

Moore : Paradise A the Peri. 

tip'-ward, • up wards. * uppe-warde, 
up par d, adv., adj., & *. [Eng. up, and 
•ward,.] 

A. At adverb: 

1. Towards a higher place or position : np- 
warda. r 

" A ll hli md companion* upward fuze. 

Fixed oil the glorious *ceue lo wild Amaze.* 

Pope: Statius; Thebaid i S44. 

* 2. With reapect to the npper or higher 
part or parts. 

" Damii, *e*-mou*ter ; upward man. 

And dowowArd fish.** MU ton : P. L., 1. 

3. More. (Used indefinitely.) 

11 1 »m a very foolish, food old mao, 

Fo unco re And upward, oot ad hour more or lees." 

Shakesp, : Lear, ir. 7. 

* 4. Toward the sonree or origin. 

’* Thence your maxims hring, 

And trace the moMi upward to their earing." 

Pope : Kssay on Criticism, 127. 

5. Noting progress or advance In years or 
life ; oo. 

Ttrn 

B. As adjective : 

L Directed or turned npwarda. 

" Titlnltu* face is upward.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cwar, v. a. 

2. Towards the aource or origin. 

" ait#* till* their upward migration.*— 

Field, Dot 31, 1887. 

3, Towards a higher price or valne. 

" Feeding material ■ of *11 kind* are on usually 
reasonable] oat now, although an upward tendency i* 
apparent —f\eld, Oct. X, 1*84. 

* C. As subst. : The top, the summit. 

** From the extreme* t upward at thy hmd 
To the deace u t and duat below thy /oot" 

Shakesp. ; Lear, v. & 

“ Upward of: [Upwards o/J. 


• up'-ward-l^. adv. [Eng. upward; - ly . 
In an npwanl direction ; upwards. 


n’pwanl Jirection ; uj iwards. ’ * ^ 

Upwardly opening valvee ."— Knight : Diet. Me- 
chanics, s.v. Ventilator. 

tip -ward^, adv. [Upward.] 

1. Towards a higher place ; In an upward 
direction. (Opposed to downward.) 

" She *hall be buried with her face upwards.*— 
Shake rp. : Much Ado. ilL *. 

2. Towards the source or spring. 


3. More. 

'•Someof them worth a* much aa £30 and upwards." 
—/lady Chronicle, Jan. 17. 1887. ^ 

Upwards of: More than ; above ; in ex- 
cess of ; as, He has been here upwards of ten 
years. 

Up-Whirl", v.i. & f. [Eng. tip. and wAirf.] 

A. Tnlrans. : To rise npwards in a wiiiri ; to 
whirl npwards. 

diction* 71 ** ’* T ° raiSe npward3 in a whirling 

T?1 _ . #, AU thews upward aloft 
Fly Oer the backside of the world." 

Milton : p. L., 1U. 4 9% 

Qp^wind", v.t. [Eng. tip, and wind, v.l To 
wind up; to roll up ; to Involve. ( Spenser : 
*•> v-> L 15.) 

tip'-wind, adv. [Eng. up, and wind, s.l 
Against or Id the face of the wind. 

h^-^FeUr/m Q0W * thCy °° ald mertly 
tip-woilud', pa. par. or a. [Upwind, t?.] 

•up- wreath', v.i. [Eng. up, and ureath, t.J 
lo curl upwards. ' 

“ Around it colatnas of smoke upwreathing." 

Longfellow: Budding the Ship, 

ur'-a-chiis, «. [Gr. otpov (ouron) = urine, 
and e'xw (echd) = to have.] 

Anal. : A fibrous cord connecting the sum- 
mit of the bladder with the anterior abdo- 
minal wall, passing npwarda between the 
tinea alba and the peritonenm to the umbili- 
cus. In foetal life the nrachua connects the 
bladder with the allantois. 

u-r&c"-6-mte, u-rtic'-o-n^o, a. [Eng. 
ura(niuui), and Gr. koviV (fconi*)=r dust.] 

Min. : A mineral of undetermined crystal- 
line form, occurring in exceedingly minnte 
scales, or earthy, on uraninite (q.v.), at Jo- 
achimatlyri, Bohemia. Colonr, leioon-yetlow, 
sometimes orange. Compos. : essentially a 
hy Ira ted sulpha ta of the sesquioxide of ura- 
nium. 

Ij-rra'-ml-a, *. [Gr. oupop (ouron) = urine, 
and alp.a ( haima ) — blood.] 

Pathol. : A disease caused by the retention 
of urea and other noxious substances in the 
kidneys and bladder, followed hy blood 
poisoning. It is produced hy any cause which 
prevents the periodical excretion of the urine, 
and is a most dangerous mslady. It take* 
three forma: stupor, followed by coma, con- 
vulsions of an epileptic type, or coma and 
convulsions combined. [Albuminuria.] 

'J-Tfe'-mlc, a. [Mod. Lat. uramfia); Eng. 
auff. -ic.] Of or lielonuing to uraemia : as, 
urceuiic coma, urcemic intoxication, uraemia 
poisoning. 

tfr"-al, a [See det] 

Geog. : The name of a range of mountain* 
about 1,250 miiea long, constituting the north- 
eastern boundary of Europe. 

Ural Altaic, a. 

PhiloL : The same as Turanian, 

a * f® 66 Of or pertaining 

to the Ural Mountains, in Russia. 

a. [See det] Of or pertaining to 
the Ural Mountains ; specifically applied to 
the languages of the Finnic tribes, from it 
being generally supposed that the original 
scat of such tribes was in the Ural Mountains. 

tir'-al-ite, *. [After the Ural Mountains, 
where it waa first observed ; auff. -iu (Min.) : 
Qev.uralit.] /§ 

Min. : An altered form of Augite (q.v.), 
where the exterior form of the crystal Is pre- 
aerved, but the cleavage is that of hornblende. 
The crystals appear to be coinjmsed of a 
number of minute prisma of hornblende, 
Firat made known by H. Roae, as occurring 
In a green porphyritic rock io the Urals, but 
It has since been found to be very abundant 
in maoy rocks. 

uralite-porphyry, s. 

Petrol.: A porphyry In which the mineral 
uralite ia a prominent constituent. 

uralite-syenitc, *. 

Petrol. : A variety of syenite (q.v.). occur- 
ring near the village of Turgqjak, in the Ural 
Mountains, which contains nralite. 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, wtiat, fto, father ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplt work, whd, s 6 n; mute, ctih. cure, xpiXte, cur, rule, ftill; try, Syrian. », « = e; ey ^a; <iu = kw. 
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or-ftl-orth’-Ito, .. tAjftor the Dial Moun- 

tains, where found, and Eng. orthxte.) 

Min • A variety or AUsnite (q.v.), occurring 
In Urge dull crystals in the llnien MounUhis 
UrilL Hardness, C'O ; sp. gr. S"41 to 8 647 , 
colonr, pitch-black. 

n-r&m'-il* a. [Eng. wran(ic), and amiZ.] [Di* 

ALURAMIDE.] 

ur-a-mil'-Io, a. [Eng. uramU; -ic.] Derived 
from or containing uramiL 

nramlUc-acld, s. 

sulphuric acid. 1 1 crystallizes in transparent 
four-sided prisms or in silky needles, soluble 
In water and nitric and 1 an phnric acWe in- 
soluble in alcohol and ether. With the 
alkalis it forms crystallizable salts. 

n-rdn', a. [See def.] A contraction of Uran- 
* ium (q.v.). 

uran-mica, a. 

Min, : The same as Uranite (q.v.). 

iir'-an-ate, *. [Eng. uranic) ; -ate.] 

Chan. {PL) : Compounds of the uranio oxide 
with basic metallic oxides. (Watts.) 

^Gr. a (a) negative, and re pm (temno) =* to 


cut.] 

Min* .* The same ss Uranin. 

n-ra'-n6-w, «. pU [Mod. Lat. uraB < <0 > : ut " 
V fem. pi. sdj. antf. -«ce.] 

Rot • A tribe or Musace*. Seeds numerous 

io^Vh eeli; fruit berried orjf capeul^r, 
bursting through the cells. ( Lindley .) 

TT_ra' - nl - a, a. [Lat., from Gr. Ovpovid 
•(Ourania) = the Heavenly one, later regarded 
as the muse who presides over astronomy.] 

1. Classic Mythology : 

(1) The muse of Astronomy-, usually 
seated as holding in one hand a globe, to the 
other a rod, with which she is employed in 
tracing not some figure. 

/o\ a surname or Venus = Celestial. She 
wffAdTS the daughter or Uranus or 
Coelua hy the Light, and was supposed to 
preside over beauty and generation. 

2. Astro*. : [Asteroid, SO.]. 

o Bot : The typical gen ns of Uranese (q.v.). 

OnlY known species, Urania speciosa(RaveTtala 
viadagascariensis). [Ravenala.] Tt 
or giant size, small axillary flowera, and fruits 
hewing seeds, surrounded by an aril of 
SvSmarine colour. It yields an essential 
oil, and the capsules a dye. 

4. Entorru : The typical genus of Uramidffi 
/q.v.). Splendid lepldopterous insecta, often 
about three inches across the wings, which 
are transversely banded with Wa< jk and gree n, 
the hinder pair terminating posteriorly in a 
lone tall, sometimes edged with white. All 
the suedes ara South American. Urania 

,aT ? e fl-** 8 • CT089 th6 

Isthmus of Panama. 

D-ra'-ni-an UX a- tEng. Urani(a); -an.) 
Mytko L: Of or belonging to heaven; hea- 
venly, celestial. Used or \eniw when re- 
garded as the patroness of heavenly or chaste 
C or it may refer to her being the 
daughter of Uranus. [Urania, 1, (2).J 
•' Th« imI wiu Capld beat »boTe a *croll, 

And o„ hi. t m 

O-ra'-nl-an (2), a. (Mod. Lat., Ac. uranut 
* (q.v,), i connect., and Eng. soft -on.] 

AstTon . : Of or belonging to tbe planet 

most ilngulsr dremnstanos attending the 

whol?r«Sin .?fSm.--aaIJ ; Story pf (h* Seaeens. 

|L 169. 

n-rSu'-lc (1), O. [Ubanos.] Of or pertaining 
V to the heavens ; celestial, astronomical. ^ 
“ On 1 know not whit tellorio or uranic principle*. 
—Carlyls. 

n-r&n'-Io (2), a. [Eng. uranium) ; 4c. 1 Con- 
tained In or derived from uranium (q.v.> 

uranlc-acid, a. 

Chem.: The name given to uranio oxide 
when In combination with bases. 

uranic-nitrate, a. 

Chem. : (UO^'XNO^^HoO. Prepared by 


dissolving pulverised pitchblende in nitric 
acid evaporating to dryness, adding 
filtering, and allowing filtrate to crystallize. 

It is soluble in water and alcohol. 

uranic-oxide, a. 

Chun.’ IJO*. Uranyl oxide. A chamois- 
yebow* - powder, obtained by heating uranic 
nitrate in a glasa tube to 260". It dissolves in 
acids forming the uranic salts. 

uranic-oxychloride, a. 

Chem.: UO 2 CI 2 . Uranyl chloride. Ob- 
tained as an orange-yellow vapour, which 
solidifies to a yellow crystalline mass, when 
frv chlorine gas is passed over red-hot uranmis 
oHde lt IT soluble in water, and forme 
double salts with the chlorides of the alkali 
metals. 

ur-a-m'-I-dce. ,. pi [Mod. Lat. 

Lat. fern. pi adj. tuff. 4das.) 

Entom. : Pages ; a fondly of I^pldoptera, 
now believed to lie Hawk Moths, but consti- 
tuting tbe transition to the tribe of Ujitter- 
fliee with which they were formerly placed. 
Tw are large, have long slender antenna, 
and flv by day. Foand in the hotter parts of 

the world. The tropical American Bpectos 

are brighter In color than those from the Last 
Indies. 

ur'-a-nin* ur- 4 -nin -lte, a. [Eng. uran 
(ium); suff. -in, - inite (Min.)j Ger. ttra nerz, 
schweruranen ; Fr.urane oxyduU.) 

Min.: A mineral crystallizing in the 
Isometric or cubic system, mostly, however, 
occurring massive. Hardness, 6 5 , sp. gr., 
6*4-8* lustre, greasy to dull; colour, velvet- 
black’ grayish ; streak, brownish-black to dark 
olive-green ; opaqoe ; fracture, somewhat con- 
choldaL Comp: protoxide o^niMiom^a 1 , 

aeequioxide of uranium. CT"9 - 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula UO,U a O s . Occura 
Sparingly in Cornwall, Bohemia, Saxony, and 
a few other localities. 


ur-a-nfa-cS-m'-tls, *. [Gr. _ oWwm 
( cm ran wfc<w) = the palate , suff. -iiw.] 

PathoL : Inflammation of the palate. 

iir-a-nIs'-C&-pl&S-t^, f. [Gr. oipaWcrxov 
(rnimniskos) = the palate; 
tikos) = forming, Trom wWcrw (pio«5)-to 
form, to mould.] 

Surg. : The operation or engrafting In case 
of deficiency of the soft palate. 

• ur-a-nis-©Sr'-a-pltf, [Gr. oi P 

(our^nisfcoa) = tbe palate, and p*<t> rj (rhaphe) = 

E Sitrj/. : ^The operation of suture in the case 
of cleft palate. 

rir'-an-ltO, «. [Eng. «raa(ium),* auff. -He 
(Min.): Fr.urane o xydi; Ger. itranii, uran- 
glimmer .] 

Mineralogy: 

1 A tetragonal mineral occurring lo square 
tables or plates with bevelled edges, occasion* 
^ 1 V in square octahedrons ; cleavage, basal 
micaceous. Hardness, 2 to 2*5 ; sp. gr., 3^4 
to 3*6 * lustre of cleavage faces, pearlj, of 
others sub - resinous *, colour and streak, 
various shades of green ; transparent -to sub- 
trsnslucent. Compos. ; a hydrated phosphate 
of the sesquinxide or uranium and protoxide 
of copper. The finest varieties of this mineral 
have P beon hitherto found in the mines of 
Cornwall. 

2. The same as Autunite (q.v.)* 

ur-&n-it'-io, a. [Eng. «ranif(e); -ic.) Eer- 
taiuing to or containing uramte. 


nranlnm - carbonate, s. 

VOGLITE.] 

uranium-oxide, a. [Uranin, Urani- 
nite.] 

uranium - phosphate, *. [Uranite, 
AirruNrrE.] 

uranium- sulphate, a. [Jorannite, 
Uranochalcite, Medjidite, Zippeite, Vog li* 
anite, Uraconite.] 

iir-a-no-, prc/. [Uranium, Uranus.] 

1. Of or belonging to the sky. 

2. Pertaining to or obtained from uranium 

(q-v.). 

u-r&n-*-«IiS,l'-9ite, «• tErer. ttrnno-, 2. ; Gr. 

' voAxo? (chalkos) = brass, copper, aud suff. 
.ite (Min.) ; Ger. urarwchalnt.] 

Min. : A name given to a mineral occurring 
in small velvety nodules formed of radiating 
crystal -fibres. Hardness, 2 to 2*6 ; colour and 
S, grass- to apple-green. Compos. : pro- 
bably sulphuric acid, 21*1 ; oxide u^uranium, 
83*6 ; oxide or copper, 7*0 ; lime, 9 8 , wster, 
28*5 = 99*9. 

ur-An-d'-chre (chre as ker) *• C^* 

tirar^o)-, 2., and Eng. ochre.) 

Min . : The same as Uraconite (q.v.> 

n-r&n-o-cir'-fjite, a. [Pref. %rano- t 2. ; Lat. 

* circus = a circle, and suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral strongly 
resembling antunite (q.v.), for which it .had 
been long mistaken. Sp. gr. 3 63 , colour, 
yellowish -green. Compos.: pkoaph^c acid, 
14*0 ; sesquioxide or uranium, 66 75 , baryte, 
15*07 ; water, 14*18 = 100, thus being aa 
autunite (q.v.), in which baryta replaces the 
lime. Found in reins in the granite or Saxon 
Voigtland. 

u-r&n-A-gr&pli'-Io, ^an-6-pSph'-I<^ 

* aL O. [Eng. nranographiy) ; -ic r -ical.) or 
or pertaining to uranography (q.v.). 

ur-an-ite-ra-phist, a [Eng. uranograpHy); 
-isf.] One who is versed or skilled in urano- 
graphy. 

iir-an-tf g'-ra-pltf , *• tPref- urano-, 1., end 
Gr ypddxo (grophd) = to write, to describe.] A 
description, chart, or orrery of the heavens; 
that branch or astronomy which consists in 
^determination or the relative aitustimis. 
of the heavenly bodies and the construction 
of celestial maps and globes, Ac. 

-For the pnrpoeei of uranography.. . » know- 
ledge of tbe^equinoi 1» Dot nece*«iry. — Etrtchtl . 
Attronomy . i 


u-ran'-i-tim* a. [Named by the discoverer 
* after the planet Uranus (q.v.).J 

Chem.: A hexad metallic element dis* 

CO ve?S by Klaproth in 1789 as a metallic 
oxide, but first obtained s a a true metal by 
Pelieot in 1840 ; symb. U ; at. wt. 120. It 
is found in pitchblende, which is an ^ 0X J^ e » 
and In uranite, which is a phosphate. The 
metal is readily obtained by decomposing the 
chloride with potasslnm or sodium. It w 
somewhat malleable and hard, with a colour 
resembling nickel or iron; sp. gr. 4 , per 
manent in the air at ordinary tempeijtnre. 
but io the pulverulent state it takes flra at 
about 207% burning with great splendour, 
forms two classes of compounds, viZ f the 
arannas, in which it is quadrivalent, and the 
uranic, in which It is sexvalent. 


n-rin'-6-lite, «. [Pref. urano-, 1 M> and Gr* 
(Whos)»A atone.] A meteoric atone; 
an aerolite. 

iir-an-^P-o-^y. «. [Pref. «rano-, 1., and Gr. 
A<$ 7 oy (logos) = a discourse.] The knowledge 
of tlie heavens. 

ur-an-Sm'-et-r^, b. [Prer. «ra«o- # 1., and 
Gr! perpov (metron) = a measure.] A measure- 
ment of the heavens. 

- A new «ran*m*r, *nd a repe^ry of coueUnU of 
Mtrooouiy.”— Aature, voL xxlv., p. 624. (1881.) 

n-r&n-o-m'-o-lilte, a. [Fret mam-, 2., and 
Eng. ■niobife.] 

Mineralogy : 

1, The same as Samarskite (q.V«). 

2. The same as Uranin (q.v.). 

n-r&n’-o-phane, a [Pref. «raao-, 2.. and Gr, 

" AaiW (phaind) = to cause to apjiear.] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in exceedingly minute crystals on the aides of 
fissures in granite at Eupferberg^ Silesia 
Hardness, 2*5 to 3 ; sp. gr. 2*b to 2 8 , colour, 
honey-yellnw. Compos. : essentially a hy- 
dra ted 7 silicate of sesquioxide or uranium, 
alumina, aod lime. 
n-r£tt-&-pHylI'-Ite, s. [Pref. urano *, 2., and 
W Eng. phyUite.) 

Min. : The same as Uranite (q.v. ). 
u-rSji-6-sc6-pi'-na, fl.^ [M ^' urau0 * 

* e^ 1 * oeut * P l * ad ^* au ! £ ' ina,1 x . . ( 

Tchthv * A group of Trachinidse, conteiutug 
seierel gener? the eyes are on the upper 
surface or the bead, directed np wards , lateral 
line continuous. 

ur-a-n5s'-<56-pus, 3. [Lat., from Gr. ovpavo- 


pr epwraou, ^ cxpcct> Xenophon, e^lst. -Ing. 

boll, ; p^at, ; cat, 500, ohorns, 5UJ1. ^ nsiou* = situs, -ble, -die, to. - b?l. **»• 

-clan, -tlan = sb^n, -Uon, -sloa = sbun ; -lion, -«ion - mun. -eieu- 
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uranos c opy — urbic olo us 


<TK <MTOf (ouranoikopos) = Uranoscopus scaber. 
(See def.)] 

Ichthy. : Stargazer. A genus of Uranosco- 

J ina (q.v.), with eleven species from the 
ndo-Pacific and Atlantic, and one, Urano- 
scopwa scaber , known to the ancienta, from the 
Mediterranean. Head large, broad, and thick 
partially covered with bony plates; mouth- 
cleft vertical ; scales very small ; two dorsal 
fins ventrals jugular, pectorals branched; 
villiform teeth In jaws, on vomer, and palatine 



URANOSCOPUS SCABER. 


bones ; a long filament usually present before 
and below the tongue ; gili-cover armed. The 
eyes, which are very small, can be raised or 
depressed at will. The species are small, in- 
active fishes, rarely a foot long, generally 
lying hidden at the bottom between stones, 
watching for their prey. The filament attached 
to the bottom of tbeir month, and playing in 
the current of water passing through the 
mouth, serves to allure small marine animals 
within reach. 

Ur-aoi-6a'-c6-p^, a. [Pref. urano-, 1., and Gr. 
'TKOTrev (skopco)= to see, to observe.] Con- 
templation of the heavenly bodies. 

ur-a-no-sd-, pref. [Mod. L&L uranosus = 
uranous (q.v.),] 

Chem. : Uranous (q.v.). 
uran oso-uranio oxide, s. 

(hem.: U30o= U02’2 UOj. The chief con- 
diment of pitchblende, obtained artificially 
by igniting uranous oxide in contact with air. 
It forms a dark-green velvety powder; sp. gr. 
7*1 to 7*3, hardly acted upon by dilute acids, 
but dissolving without alteration in concen- 
trated hydrochloric and sulphuric acids. 

lj-r&n-6 sphnar'-Ite (eer as er), a [Pref. 

urano-, 2, and Eng. sphcerite (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in semi-globular 
groups of microscopic crystals, with radiated 
and concentric structure. Hardness, 2 to 8 ; 
sp. gr. 6 36 ; colour, orange-yellow to brick- 
red ; lustre, greasy. An analysis of perfectly 
pure material yielded : sesquioxide of urauiom, 
50*88; tcroxide of bismuth, 44*34; water, 
4*75 =: 99‘97, which gives the formula 
Bi0 3 2Uo03 + SHO. Found at the Weisser 
Hirsch Mine, Schneeberg, Saxony. 

1j-r&n-6 spin -ite, a. [Pref. urano-, 2. ; Let. 
spina = a thorn, and snff. -it*. (Min.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in scales with 
rectangular contours. Crystallization ortho- 
rhombic ; hardness, 2 to 3 ; sp. gr. 8*45 ; colour, 
siskin-green. An analysis by Winkler gave : 
arsenic acid, 19*37 ; sesqnioxide nf uranium, 
59*18; lime 5*47; water, 16*29 = 100*31, which 
Is approximately equivalent to the formula 
CaO.UaOgAsOB-l- 8HO. Fnund at the Weisser 
Hirach Mine, Schneeberg, Saxony. 

U-r&n-o-t&n'-tal-ite, a. [Pref. urano-, 2., 
and Eng. tantalitc : Ger. ura notantal.] 

Min. : The same as Samarskite (q.v.). 

n-r An o th&ll'-ite, a. [Pref, urano-, 2., and 
Eng. thallite.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In aggregates of 
minute crystals or grains as encrustations on 
uranium ores. Hardness, 2*5 to 3*0 ; colour, 
and streak, siskin-green ; lustre, vitreous, on 
cleavage faces pearly. Compos. : a hydrated 
carbonate of uraninm and lime. Found at 
Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 

u-r&n-6-th6r'-ite, *. [Pref. ura no-, 2., and 
Eng. thorite .} 


Min. : A variety of thorite (q.v.), containing 
nearly 10 per cent, of sesquioxide of uranium. 
Found in the Champlain Iron region, New 
York, U.S.A. 


u-r&n'-o-til, *. [Uranium.) 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring 
in radiating or stellsr groups of acicular 
crystals. Sp. gr. 8*95 ; colour, lemon-yellow. 
The mean of three analyses gave : silica, 18*78 ; 
sesqnioxide of uranium, 66*75; alumina anc 
sesqnioxide Df iron, 0*51 ; lime, 5*27 ; phos- 
phoric acid, 0*45; water, 12*67 = 99*43, which 
resembles the composition of uranophane 
(q.v.> 


tir'-a-nous, a. [Eng. uranffum) ; -ous.) De- 
rived from uranium. 


uranous chloride, *. 

Chem. : UCI4. Formed by burning uranium 
In chlorine gas, or by igniting uranous oxide 
in hydrochloric acid gas. It crystallizes in 
dark-green deliquescent octahedrons, soluble 
in water with a hissing noise, forming an 
emerald-green solution. When boiled it gives 
off hydrochloric acid, and deposits a finely- 
divided brown powder. 


uranous-oxide, a. 

Chem. : UOj. Obtained by heating uranoso- 
uranic oxide in a current of hydrogen. It is 
a hrown crystalline powder, soluble in acids, 
and forming greenish -coloured salts, 

^r~a— mis, s. [Mod. Lat., from Qr. ovpavos 
(cranes) — heaven, spec, the celestial vault.] 

L Greek Mythol . ; The most ancient of all 
the gods. He married Terra, or Earth, by 
whom he had, first, the children called the 
hundred-handed, Briareus, Cottus, and Gyges 
secondly, the Cyclopes, Arges, Steropes, anc. 
Brontes ; thirdly, the Titanes, Oceanus, Coeue, 
Saturnus, &<*. ; and lastly, the Giants. He 
was dethroned and mutilated by his son 
Saturnus, and from his blood sprang the 
Furies, Alecto, Tisiphone, and Megaera, 

2. Astron. : One of the superior plaucta be- 
tween Saturn and Neptnne. It was not 
known to the ancienta. When Sir William 
Herschel, after the construction of hia great 
reflecting telescope [Telescope] was syste- 
matically examining with It all the stars above 
a certain magnitude, he, on March 13, 1781, 
found in the constellation Gemini a star which 
he recognized as having a disk which the 
othera had not. He took It for a comet, and 
other contemporary astronomers held the same 
view. Some months afterwards, as ita mo- 
tions were traced, the opinion arose that it 
was a planet, and in January, 1783, la Place 
laid before the Academy of Science, at Paris, 
calculations relating to ita elliptic orbit 
which established beyond a doubt that thia 
opinion was correct. The discovery led to the 
appointment of Heracbel as Astronomer- Royal, 
and the establishment of the observatory at 
Slough. Uranus had been noted down by 
Flamsteed as a fixed star, in his Hietoria 
Ccdestis Britannica, published in 1725, and 
he had measured ita place four or five times 
between 1690 and 1715. Lemonnier had ob- 
served it nine times without Identifying it as 
a planet. Bradley and Tobias Mayer bad 
done so at least once. Its diameter is about 
31,700 miles— about four times that of the 
earth, ita bulk about sixty-four times as great ; 
but being of light material ita weight is only 
fifteen times as great. It has been reasoned 
out from analogy rather than proved by 
8ctual observation that it rotates, but the time 
of this rotation is wholly unknown. Ita dis- 
tance from the sun is about 1,800,000,000 of 
miles, and it travels once round the orbit in 
about eighty-seven years. It receives only 
about one three- thousandth part of the light 
and heat from the sun which fall upon the 
eartb. It is attended by at least four satellites 
— Ariel, Umbriel, Titauia, and Oberon. Their 
orbita all lie in the asme plane, and are at 
right angles to the path of the planet itself— a 
circumstance not known In the case of any 
other planet. Called also Georgium Sidus 
and Herachel (q.v.). 

ft-r&n'-u-t&n, [Ourano-outanq.] 


iir-Aja-vit'-ri ol, a. [Eng. uranium), and 
vitriol .] 

Min. : The same as Johannite (q.v.). 
ur'-a-nyl, a. [Eng. uran(iiim) ; -yl.) 

Chem. : U2O2. The hypothetical radical of 
the uranic compounds. 


uranyl - chloride, *. [Uranic -oxt- 

CHLORIDE.] 


uranyl-oxlde, a. [Uranic-oxide.] 


habitants to a deposit in a lake near Nerida. 
Columbia, South America.] 

Min. : The same as Trona (q.v). 


ur-ap-ter-yg'-I-dee, a. pi., ur-Ap'-ter- 

yX, 8. [OURAPTERVDvE, OUR APTERYX.] (NtV>. 
man.) 


ft-ra'-ri, *. [Corari.] 


*• [Mod. Lat, from Gr. ovod 
(oum) — a tail, which the bracts resemble.] 
Bot. : A genus of Hedysare® . Papiliona- 
ceous plants with pinnate leaves, having 
generally three leaflets, purple or yellow 
flowers, and nearly sessile legumes contracted 
between the seeds. Uraria lagopoides , an 
Indian species, is considered by the Hindoos 
to be alterative, tonic, and anticatarrhal, and 
is an ingredient in some Df their medicines. 
The fruit of U. picta, another Indian species, 
is appbed to the sore mouths of children, ana 
the plant itself is deemed an antidote for the 
bite of a Southern Indian snake ( Echi t 
carinata). 


u-r*s'-ter, a. [Pref. ur(o)-, and Gr.' c<rr^p 
(aster) — a star-fish.] 

’* ^ 8ynonyra Asterias (q.v.). [Star- 


ij-r&s-ter-el'-la, a. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from 
liras ter (q.v.).] 

Paloeont . ; A genus of Star-fishes, having 
the ambulacral grooves margined by a row c3 
ambulacral plates only. Found In the Silu- 
rian. Called also Stenaster. 

ur'-ate, «. [Eng. ur(ic); -ate. ) 

Chem. : A salt of uric acid. 


urate of ammonia, a. 

Chem.: C5 H s(N H j)N 4O3. A salt frequently 
found in urine, and prepared by adding am- 
monia to uric acid. It is slightly soluble in 
water, insoluble in alcohol and ether. 

ur'-ban, a. [Lat. urbanits — pertaining to a 
city ; urbs, genit. urbis = a city.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a city or town; 
living or situated in a city or town. 

‘‘The gradual removal of urban rookeries."— Daft* 
Telegraph, Sept. 29, 1886. 

*2. Urbane (q.Y.). 

ur-bane', a. [Lat. urbanus — urban (q.v.).] 
Courteous, po^le, suave, elegant, refined, 
polished. 

M Railing', thrwngh ]u*t gradation, savage life 
Ta mi tic, and the ruitio to urbane.” 

Wardtworth : Excursion* bk+ tUL 

Ur'-ban-Ist, a. [See def. II. 1. 2.] 

I. Ord. Lang. : A sort of dessert pear of the 
highest excellence. 

IL Church History (PI.) : 

1. A name sometimes given to those of the 
Poor Clares (q.v.) who accepted the reform of 
Pope Urban IV. (1291-65). 

2. The adherents of Pope Urban VI. (1378- 
89), in opposition to whom Clement VI 1. was 
afterwards elected. The latter held his court 
at Fondi, In the kingdom of Naples, and 
afterwards at Avignon. 

" A* Clamant** party drew back, the Urhanittt took 
np tlia cry, —Milman : Latin Christianity, vtii. 6L 

ur-b£n'-!-t& * ur-ban i-tle, *. [Fr. ur. 
banite, from Lat. urbanitatem, accus. of ur- 
banitas, from urbanus — urbane (q.v.).] 

1, The quality or state of being urbane; 
civility and coarteousness of manner; refine- 
ment, suavity, polish, politeness, 

"The grace and urbanity of his manner*." — Ifao- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vL 

* 2. A polished humour or fscetiousness. 

“ Moral doctrine, and urbanity, [tays Caianbonl or 
well-mannered wit, are the two things which consti- 
tute the Roman *a tire.^ "—Dryden : Juvenal (Dedie. ) 

* ur-ban-Lze, v.t. [Eng. urbanfe ); -ize. J To 
render urbane. 

“Refined nations, whom nature and knowledge did 
first urbanize and polish.*— Howell : Instructions far 
Travel, p. P. (1M2.) 

* ur-blc'-o-loiis, a. [Lat. ur6*, genit, urbis 
= a city, a town, and colo — to cultivate, to 
inhabit.] Inhabiting a or town ; urban, 
(Eclec. Rev., lu Annandale .) 


fate, cat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w8t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, WQlt, work, who, s6n ; mnte, cub, cure, unite, our, rdle, fuU ; try, Syrian, ee, ca = e ; ey = a ; qu = kv. 
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fix-ce'-o-la, «■ urcealut (q.v.).] 

1 Bot. : A genus of Plumiereae. Named 
from the" form of the corolla. Leaves oppo- 
site, ovato-oblong; ttowera amall, greentsli, in 
terminal cymes; calyx five-cleft , corolla 
pitcher-9haped, hairy, with five erect teeth ; 
stamens five, with sagittate anthers ; ovaries 
two, developing into fruit the size of oranges 
Urceola clastica of Roxburgh (_-!/. eacukHia 
of Bentham) is an extensive woody climber in 
the forests of Tenosserim and Pegu. Mr. G. 

W. Strettell believes that it may be utilized 
for supplying caoutchouc. (Calcutta Exhib. 
Report.) 

2 Ecdesiol : A pitcher for containing water 
for ritual use in the Eucharistic service, 
whether for washing the ministrant’s 
for cleansing the veasels. (Smith: Christian 
Antiquities.) 

ur-96- o-lar'-I-a, s. [Lat. urceolaris n= of or 
belonging to a small pitcher.) 

1 Hot. : A genus of Liinboridse, cioeely akin 
to Lecanora, and named from the form of 
the shields. The spermogonia Mattered 
over the thallus, sometimes on the border of 
the apothecia. They are Inconspicuous on 
account of their pale colour. U rccolanascru- 
vosa and U. cinerea are Crustaceous Lichens, 
used in dyeing. The former is the more com- 
mon, growing on heaths, walls, and rocks. 

2 Zool. : A genus of Urceolariidae (q.v.), 
with a single apecies, parasitic on Plannna 
torva. Free-swimming, highly elastic, change- 
able in ahape ; aucking-disc provided with a 
simply striated horny ring ; the anterior re- 
gion usually alternate, and with the peristome 
obliquely set. 

ur-eS-6-la-ri a. pi [Mod. Lat urceo- 

iari(o) ; Lat fem. pL ftdj. auff. - ida .] 

Zool : A family of Peritrichous Inflisoria, 
with four genera, from salt and fresh water , 
all parasitic or commensal, ^imalculea f J' ee * 
swimming or adherent at will, discoldal, tur- 
binate, or hourglass-shaped ; anterior border 
more or less circular, with a spirally convolute 
ciliary wreath, the right limb of which de- 
scends into the oral aperture ; oral ayatera 
Consisting usually of a widened anterior en- 
trance (the vestibulum), and a somewhat pro- 
longed pharyngeal passage; posterior border 
cnp-shaped, adhesive, ciliated, and generally 
strengthened internally with a horny nng, 
which in some casea is simple, and in others 
set with tooth-1 ika processes. 

UT ^d-^-late, a. [Mod. Lat urceolatus, from 
Lat. urceoius (q.v.).J 
Bot. : Pitcher-shaped (q.v.). 
ur-$©'-£-liis, a. [Lat, dimln. from wrceiw = 
a water-pitcher.) 

Bot. (Of a ca rex): The tube made by two 
bracta, which becoming confluent at their 
•dges, enclose the pistil. Called also Peri- 
gynium. 

w'-chln, *iix y -ch6n, * ur-chone, "ir- 
chon, * sur-gln, * yrclieon, s. & a. [O. 

Fr. irecon, herigon, erigon ; Fr. hirisson — e 
hedgehog, as if from a Lat. ericionem , accus. of 
v+icio, for ericiu 3 — a hedgehog ; cogn. with 
Or. xip (c7i«r) = a hedgehog.) 

* A., As substantive : 

* L Ordinary Language : 

L A name given to the hedgehog. 

" Hound w * ball, skinued like »u yrcheon or hedge- 
hot.’— Bolinthed: Detcript. Scotland, ch. »« 

2. A sea-urchin (q.v.). 

“ The urchim of the »o* called echlm.’’— P. Holland : 
Hinie, hk. 1*., ch. xx*i. 

* 3. An elf, a fairy, from tta being supposed 
to take at times the ahape of a hedgehog. 

*• Like urchim, ouphe* and fairlee.” 

a haketp. : Merry I Vive* of Windsor, IT. 4. 

4 . A familiar, half chiding name sometimes 
given to a child. 

“ There *tood the urchin, as yon will divine." 

Wordsworth: Michael. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. : The key of the ash-tree. (Halli- 
well.) More probably the fruit of the liorae- 
chestoat, AZsculus Hippocastanwn. (Britten eft 
Holland.) 

2. Carding: One of e pair of rapidly re- 
volving small card-cylindera, arranged around 
the periphery of a large card-drum. 

B. As adjective : 

L Prickly, stinging, rough. (Milton.) 


2. Trumpery. 

» How aule it wu to itrlde over inch urchin 
article*."— Packet : Life of IVittiam#, IL 9L 

* ur'-^hin, * ur-chone, i. [Urchin.) 

ur'-deS, ur'-d^, a. 

[Fr. urdit .] 

Her. : Pointed. A 
cross-nrd6e is one in 
which the extremities 
are drawn to a sharp 
point instead of being 
cut straight. 



CROSS UROi*. 


urd-Ite, *. [After 
Urda, of Scandinavian 
mythology; suff. -it© 

(Min.).] 

Min. : A name given by D. Forbes to a 
monazite occurring in large crystal in the 
granite of Notero, near Arenodal, Norway. 

iir'-du, s. & a. [Hind, urdu = (1) an army, a 
camp, a market, (2) the language defined in 
the article.) 

A. As subst. : The Hindustani language aa 
spoken by the Muhammadan population of 
India. It Is a lingua franca , which became 

the medium of communication between the 

Muhammadan conquerors of liuliaand them 
Hindu subjects. It Is really the Hindi lan- 
guage, which ia of the Aryan family, with a 
number of Persian, Arabic, and Turkish words 
introduced into it, though the inflections of 
nouns and verbs remain unaltered. Many con- 
sider Urdu a distinct language from Hindi but 
Beames regards this aa a great error in philo- 
logy. It is now the language most largely 
used by Europeans in their intercourse with 
the natives of India. It has a 
chiefly historic, which arose nnder theiiogni 
emperora, commencing with Akbar (1 556-1605). 
•*Br * curiou* caprice Hindi, when It u»e* Ar*hic 
word*, ii usumed to becoma a new »ud 

called hy a now name— Urd u; bat when 
Sindhi do the nine, they are not *o treated. —Beams* . 
Comp. Gram. Aryan Lang., L M. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining to the language ao 
called. 

* lire (1), *. [O. Fr. eure, euvre ; Fr. ceuvrs — 
work. Cf. manure, inure.) Uae, practice. 

" For in the time that thieving wm# In ure 
The gentler r^n^^grimag. 

* ure (2), S. [o. Fr. eur = lot, chance, from 
Lat. augurium = augury (q.v.).] Chance, 
destiny, fortune. 

“So pitomly gan cry 
On hi* fortuna and ou ure : alio. 

Lydgate: Complaint of the Black Knight. 

* lire (3), *- [Uaua.] A wild bull ; the urns. 

•• The third kind Is of them that are named uret.”— 
Golding a : Ccetar, fol. 164. 

* iire, v.t, [Ure (1), *.) To tnare ; to ac- 
custom by use or practice. 

iir’-S-a, a- [Latinised from root of urina = 
urine (q.v.). J NHs 

Chem. : CH 4 N 2 0.= i = O. The chief organic 


nh 2 

constitaent of urine, first obtained in ail [ im- 
pure state by Rouelle the younger. In 1799. 
It is readily obtained by evaporating urine to 
dryness on the water-bath and exhausting the 
residue with alcohol ; or it may be prepared 
synthetically by the action of ammonia upon 
carbonic oxychloride. From a pure aqueous 
solution it crystallizes in long, flattened 
prisms without terminal faces, is soluble in 
water and alcohol, insoluble in ether, melts 
at 120°, and decomposes at a higher tempera- 
ture. The synthesis of urea, discovered by 
Wohler in 1828, was the first instance or an 
undoubtedly organic body being obtained by 
artificial means. 

* tired, a. [Ure (2), s.] Fortunate. 

•• In my body I wu well ured. 

Chaucer: Dream. 

ur-S-din-a'-cS-«5, *■ Lat * 1 wr ^.° 

(q.v.), genit.ur«cfin(is); Lat. fem. pi. adj. 
suff. -acece.] 

> Bot. : The same as Coniomycetes (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

•iix-e-dln'-e-i, s. pi. [I^at. uredc, genlt urt- 
din(w); Lat masc. pi. adj. sufT. -ei.] 

Bot • A section of Pucciniaei. Protoapoxes 
not septate, and disposed in regular aon, or 
the species have two kinds of fruit. Some 
alleged apecies are undoubtedly only the 


secondary state of other Fungals, but thera 
are Uredinei which appear genuine. Ali weie 
formerly included under Uredo (q.v.). 

n-re'-do, 9. [Lat = a blast or blight of plants ; 

* uro = to burn.) 

Bof. : The typical genus of Uredinei (q-v.)^ 
Protospores brown or yellow, composed o* 
several layers of cells, each containing a 
spore. 

iir'-^-ide, *. [Eng. ure(a) ; - ids .] 

Chem. (PL): Compounds containing the 
elements of a urea-salt, minus water; thus 
alloxan is a monuride of mesoxalic acid, being 
a compound of that acid with one atom of 
urea minus 2H./). 

n-re'-mi a, u-re'-mio, s. [See Uremia, 

’ UftJEMIC.] 

n-re'-na, *. [From wren, the Malabar name 
v of the s'peclee defined.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Urenese(q.v.). In- 
volucre and calyx five-cleft ; style divided above 
into ten portions ; carpels five, prickly at the 
top. Urena lobata , a shrub commonly occur- 
ring with the mango and bamboo in Bengal 
and throughout India, and 17. sinuata, a small 
Indian shrub, have strong fibres, probably 
well adapted for the incanufactnre of sacking 
and twine. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) In Brazil 
a decoction of the root and stein of C7. lobata 
is employed aa a remedy In windy colic, and 
the flowers are given aa an expectorant In 
dry and Inveterate cough. 

iir'-et, s . [Urea.) 

Chem. : This name has been applied to the 
group CH 2 NO, which by substitution for one 
atom of hydrogen in ammonia, may be sdp- 

poaed to form urea, and by sub- 

stitution for two atoms of hydrogen, biuret, 
(CH 2 NO)a| N> 

% Tbla term was formerly naed as an affix 
Indicative of combination; thus aulphuret 
now aulphlde ; phoaphuret, pboaphide, Ac. 

n-re'-ter, s. [Gr. ovpijnfp (ourltlr ) i = the 
urethra ; ovp^<*> (our to) = to pass urine.) 

Anat. (PL): Two tubes which conduct the 
urine from the kidneys into the bla« filer, ono 
entering at each aide near the base. They are 
from fourteen to sixteen Inches long, and 
about the width of a goose quill, 
n-re-ter-i'-tis, s. [Eug. wr«tor; autf. -itis.] 
Inflammation of the ureter. 

ur'-£-thane$, s.pl. [Eng. wi<ic)> and ethane.) 

[CARBAMIC-ETHERa.] 

n-re'-thra, 9. [Gr. ovpyOpn (mirethra).~\ 

Anat : A membranous tube running from 
the bladder first directly downwards and then 
forwards beneath the arch of the pubes. It 
ia the excretory passage for the urine, serving 
also In the male for the ejaculation of the 
semen. 

u-re'-thral, a. [Eng. urethr(a); suff. -aJ.) 
" of or belonging to the urethra : as, urethral 
abscess, 


UT-e-thri'-txe, «. [Eng. urethr(a) ; auff. 
4tis (q.v.).] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the mneous mem- 
brane lining the urethra [Gonorrhoea], or of 
the urethra itself. 

n-re-thro-pLaa'Ttic, l En fr urethr0 ’ 

* plastf y) ; -ic.) 

Surg. : Of or relating to urethroplasty. 

u-re-thrd-plas'-t#, *. [Gr. ovogBpa (ouri- 
' thra) = the urethra, aod nhacraoi (j olasso) — to 
mould.) 

Surg. : An operation for remedying defects 
In the urethra. 

u-re' thr 6-tome, *. [Mod. Lat. urethra, 

* and Gr. to (tome) = a cutting.) 

Surg. ; A knife used in urethrotomy (q.v.). 

ur-e-throt' o-my, *. 

Surg. : The operation for urethral stricture. 

ur-e'-th^l-ane, a. [Eng. wr<w); ethyl, and 
suff. -ane.) [Methylig- carbamate.) 

n-rgt-ic, a. [Gr. ovmrrucfc (ouretikos) = per- 
taining to urine (q.v.).] 

Med. : Of or relating to, or promoting the 
flow of urine. 


J. mCKiy, stinging, rougn. i 0 — x- 1 1 
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urge, v.t. & i. [Lat. urgeo = to urge, to drive ; 
cogn. with Gr. elpyu> (eirgo) = to repress, to 
restrain.] 

A. Transit ivt : 

I. To force or drive on ward. 

“ *t*ge to »t*ge the licensed esrl may run . 

The senator at cricket urge the ball." 

Pop* ‘ Ditnciad, lr. (91. 

* 2. To hasten or push forward with exer- 
tion sod vigour. 

44 Now urge the course where swift Scam aodcr glide*. 4 

Popt: Homer; Iliad x*n 714. 

3. To press the mind or will of ; to serve as 
a motive or impelling cause; to impel, to 
constrain, to stimulate. 

4. To press or ply hard with arguments, 
entreaties, or the like; to importune; to 
solicit with more or less earnestness. 

“And he urged him to Uke It.’— 3 Kings v. la 

5. To press upon attention ; to put forward 
or advance in an earnest manner ; to press by 
way of argument ; to plead earnestly ; to 
insist on. 

" Theee arramea ts . . . were douhtlcee urged with 
force by D*uby.' ‘—Macaulay : Bid. Eng., ch. x. 

*6. To press closely on ; to follow closely. 

** Heir urge* heir, like wwe Impelling were.* 

Pope: Satires, vL 351, 

* 7. To ply hard in a contest or argument ; 
to Bttack briskly. 

44 Thoorh every rnxzi here a right in dispute to urge 
a fftlse religion. —TUiotson. 

*8. To demand ; to Insist on. 

^ “She urged confereae*."— Ehakesp. * Ut To w Like It, 

* 9. To Incite, to stimulate, to promote, to 
encourage. 

44 Urging th« carnage, and eyeing with pleasure all 
the horrors of w*r. "—Daily Telegraph, Sept II, l&SA. 

*10. To provoke, to irritate, to exasperate. 

" I’ll in, to urge bis hatred more to Clarence." 

_ , , _ . Shahesp, : Jtichard 111^ L X. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To press ouward. 

Strives to urge upward, and -Ms fortune ndso.- 

2. To Incite ; to stimulate. Lonr *' lTodd -i 

44 The combat urges, and my soul's on Are." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vi. 461. 

3. To make a claim ; to insist, to persist. 

44 Urg'd extremely for It" Shaketp. .• Timon. ill. a 

4. To produce arguments ; to allege proofs, 
aa an accuser. 

44 That ... my accusers 
May stand forth face to face 
And freely urge against me." 

Shakesp, : Henry Till v. a 

urge, a [Ft. orge = barley.] Barley. 

* urge- wonder, t. A variety of barley. 

“ This barley is called hy some urge-eeonder. m — 
Mortimer. 

* nr g'-enee, a [Let. urgent ~ urgent (q.v. I] 
Urgency. 

44 His busineea craves dispatch. 

And is of serious urgence." 

„ Tricke to Cheats the DieeH. 

Urg^n ^, f. [Eng. ur gentt) ; -cy.) 

L Ord. Lang. : The quality or state of being 
urgent : as — 

1. Importunity ; earnest solicitation or 
pressing. 

41 At length be yielded to tbs urgency of friend*."— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., eh. x. 

2. Pressure of necessity. 

^^g ojiiy in csm of so great urgency." -Booker : 
Eccles. Politic, hk. 1., { 8. 

IL Parliament : The voting by a majority 
of three to oue in a house of not less than 
three hundred members, that a certain mea- 
sure or resolution is urgent in the interests of 
the state, lu which case it takes precedence 
of all other business. 

urg' ent, a. [Fr., from Lat. urgent, pr. par. 
or urgeo — to urge (q.v.).] 

*1. Oppressive. 

ill Th* h ®*t is very urgent’’— Hackluyt t Voyages, 

2. Pressing, cogent ; necessitating imme- 
diate action ; demanding early attention. 

44 He will send to borrow so much money, pretend Inc 
urgent occasions for if— Dam pier : Voyages (an. 16M.) 

3. Pressing or soliciting with iroportuoity ; 
importunate. 

^ yptI i n * wer * ur y™t upon the people, that 
thay might send them ont in haate. 4 *— Exodus xIL gg. 

urg'-cnt-I?, * ur&'-ente-ly, adv. [Eng. 
urgent ; 4y.] In sn urgent manner ; with 
pressing importunity ; pressingly, forcibly. 

“And therefor* th* J*w«* called more urgentelv 
npon the matler.”- Cdal : John xix. ' 


urg'-er, s. [Eng. urg(e); -er.) Ooe who 
urges ; ooe who importunes ; ao inciter. 

44 Few . . . sdmoolahert, hut urgert of your action - 
Beaum. * Piet, i Vaientinian, i. i 

ur-gin'-^-a, *. [Named by Steiuheil, in 1S34, 
after Beu Urgiu, a tribe of Arabs near Bona, 
Algeria, In whose territory he first collected 
a species of the geous.) 

Bot. : A genus of Scilieae, akin to Scilla, but 
with a more spreading perianth and more 
numerous seeds. Urginea maritima (U. Scilla 
or Scilla maritima ) is the Squill (q.v.). U. 
indica , found ou the sandy shores of India, is 
sometimes given as a substitute for the offi- 
cinal squill, to which, however, it is much 
inferior in value. It is chiefly nsed, accord- 
ing to Dr. Ainslie, for horses in cases of 
strangury and fever. 

iir'-l-a, a [Lat. urinor = to dive.) 

OrnifA. : Guillemot; a genus of Alcidse, with 
eight species, from theoretic and north tem- 
perate zones. Bill of moderate length, strong, 
straight, pointed, compressed, upper mandible 
slightly curved near the point, with a small 
notch in the edge on each aide ; nostrils 
lateral, basal, concave, pierced longitudinally, 
partly closed by a membrane, which is itself 
partly covered with feathers ; feet short, 
placed behind the centre of gravity in the 
body ; legs slender ; feet with only three toes, 
all in front aud entirely webbed ; wioga and 
tail short. There are several species which are 
common on both sides of the Atlantic. Among 
them Vria troile is seen at times on the coeats 
of New York, aod U. grylle breeds as far south 
as the Bay of Fuody. The eggs, are nsed in 
Britain for clarifying wine, also aa food. 

ur'-Ic, a. [Eng. tir(ea) ; -ic.) Contained in 
or derived from urea (q.v.). 

uric-acid, a 

Chem.: C fi H 4 N 4 Oj. Formerly called lithlc 
acid. A general constituent of the Vertebral*, 
and usually prepared from serpents’ excre- 
ments or from guano, by boiling with dilute 
potassic hydrate, and decomposing by hydro- 
chloric acid. It fonnB a glistening, snow- 
white spongy crystalline powder, tasteless 
aud inodorous, slightly soluble in water, in- 
soluble in alcohol aud ether. By destructive 
distillation It yields cyanic and hydrocyanic 
acids, carbon dioxide, and ammonium car- 
bonate. It is readily identified, even in minute 
quantity, aud by dissolving iu nitric acid, ev~ 
porating the solutinn to dryness, and adding 
excess of ammonia, a beautiful deep red 
colour (murexide) is immediately produced. 

It forms salts called urateB. 

tJ'r'-Im, a pi [Heb. (arfxn), pL of ^ 
(w), the same as (or) = light] 

Hebrew Antiq. : Literally, lights ; but the 
Septuagiut transistors make it apparently a 
plural of excellence , in which case it would 
signify, light. Used specially iu the com- 
pound term Urlm and Thummim [Thummim], 
believed to mean, light sod perfection. Many 
conjectures have been hazarded as to their 
nature, but the subject still remains very ob- 
scure. They were to be put “on the breast- 
plate of judgment,” snd ou or over the heart 
of the high priest when he specially entered 
Into the presence of Jehovah (Exod. xxviii. 

80 ; Lev. vlil. 8). Ou the return from the Cap- 
tivity the Tirahafha (governor) forbade certain 
sacerdotal preteudera, or perhaps the whole 
body of Aaron’s descendants (for the words 
seem ambiguous), to eat of the most holy 
things till there Bhould stand up “a prleBt 
with Urlm and with Thummlm” (Ezra ii. 63 ; 
Neh. vii. 65). In ons place the order of the 
two words is reversed (Dent, xxxiii. 8). If 
by Urim in two other passages is meant Urlm 
and Thuinmim, then they aeem to have con- 
stituted an oracle to or by which applications 
might be made to Jehovah for counsel (Numb, 
xxvii. 2J ; 1 Sam. xxviii. 6.) 

tir'-in-al, t. [Fr., from urine — urine (q.v.).] 

1. A veesel for containing urine, specifically 
a vessel or reservoir, with conductor, used 
in caseB of incontinence of urine. 

“ Ek* thru urinals end thy Jordan**." 

Chaucer: C. 7\, 13,34a 

2. A convenience, public or private, for the 
accommodation of persons wishing to pass 
urine. 

* 3. A bottle in which urine was kept for 
inspection. 

The*® folJiea (bin* through you Ilk* the ntir In 
*n urinal. —Shakesp, : Tteo Gentlemen, 11. 1. 


•u^-In-aMat, f. [Eng. urinal; -Ut.) One 
who professed to be able, by inspecting the 
unue, to discover from what disease a sick 
person was suffering. 

44 My urjnolut . . . left no wtery 
Uuitretcht upon the teuterm." 

decker: Match Me in London, 111 

tir'-In-ant, a. [Lat. uriaanr, pr. par. of 
Minor = to duck or dive under water.] 

Her.: A term applied to the dolphin, or 
other fish, when borne with the head down- 
wards, aud the tail erect, exactly in a contrary 
position to what is termed Haurient 

iir'-In-ax-^, a. & s . [Eng. «rin(e); -arj/.J 

A. Asatlj.: Of, pertaining to, containing, 
deposited from, or affording passage to urine; 
as, urinary calculi, urinary deposits, the uri- 
nary passage. 

B. As substantive: 

1. Agric . : A reservoir or place for the re- 
ception of urine, &c., for manure. 

*2. The same as Urinal, 2. 

urinary-bladder, #. 

Anal.: A hollow membranous and muscu- 
lar receptacle receiving the urine poured into 
it through the ureter, retaining it for a longer 
or shorter period, and finally expelling it 
through the urethra. In the male it is 
situated in frout of the rectum ; in the female 
It ia separated from the rectum by the uterus 
snd the vagina. Wheu completely distended 
with urine, it rises above the brim of the 
pelvis and becomes egg-shaped, the larger 
end constituting ite base, or inferior fundus, 
and being directed towards the rectum in the 
male and the vagina in the female, and its 
smaller end, or summit, resting against the 
wall of ths abdomen, lo front of the base 
Is the cervix or neck connecting the bladder 
below with the urethra. 

urinary-fistula, s. 

Pathol: Ao abnormal communication be- 
tween the urinary passages and tlis external 
surface, through which the urine finds an out- 
let in greater or less quantities. 

urinary -organs, #. pi 

Anat. : A collective tenn, including (1) the 
kidneys which secrete urine ; (2) the ureters 
which convey it to (3) the bladder; and (4) 
the urethra, by which it is evacuated from 
the body. 

urinary-vesicle, t . 

Anat. : A term sometimes applied to the 
allantois (q.v.), because from a dilation on IU 
pedicle the mammalian bladder is produced. 

* iir'-In-ate, v.i. [Urine.] To discharge uriue. 

iir-In-a'-tion, s. [Urinate.] The act of 
passing urine ; micturition. 

a> [Eng. urin(e) ; -alive.) 
Provoking or promoting the discharge of 
urine ; diuretic. 

. do not work hy rejection and 

Indigestion, m »olutire da"— Bacon : Hat. Hist ^ f O. 

* iir -in-at-or, s. [Low Lat, , from vHnalut, 
pa. par. of uriaor= to divs or duck under 
water.} A diver; ooe who searches under 
water for something, as for pearls. 

44 The precious thine* th»t grow there. *i pe«rl. msy 
he much more eiuily fetched up hy the help of this, 
thmi hy any other w*y of the urinatort."— Wilkins: 
Mathematical Magick. 

iirMfne, #. [Fr., from Lat. «rfna = urine ; 
cogn. with Gr. ofy>oy ( auron ) = nrine ; Sans. 
vari, vdr = water; Teel, lir = drizzling rain ; 
ter = ths sea; A.S. war = the sea.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ± Chem. : The secretion of the 
"kidneys, the chief fluid excretion of man and 
of the higher animals. (fFaff*) Healthy 
human urine is a transparent light amber- 
coloured liquid, having a saline taste, a pecu- 
liar aromatic odour, ao acid reaction, aud a 
density varying from 1*010 to 1*025. Ita chief 
constituents are urea, uric, lactic and hip- 
puric scids, and creatine, together with cal- 
cium and magnesium sulphates, chlorides 
and phosphates, alkaline salts, certain im- 
perfectly known principles, and a colouring 
Bubatsnce. The urine contains the liquid 
portion of useless snd nnxious residuum left 
after the assimilation of whatever Is useful to 
the structure. [Uraemia.] 

2. Pathol : Morbid states of the urine occur 
—the aqueous, the subaqueous, the lithic, the 
phosphatic, the purpurio, the albuminous, 


W ^ t ' ^ £ather: w6 > w4t * b6re ’ ca “?l. her. there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine: go. pit; 
or. wore, w 9 U. work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, to, ce = e; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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and the saccharine. Aqueous urine, with a 
diminution in its solid contents is prari In 
large quantity hy nervous and hysteric per- 
sons, especially when they approach old age. 
Subaqueous urine, in some respects the appo- 
ouuaqucw * „ iaa nff -n nndulv larut 


Snbaoueous urine, hi auuic v* - 

site of the first, carries off an nuduly large 
proportion of solid matters, and exists chiefly 
f„ decline of the tadily VS* 


to "accelerate. Lithic urine depoalta i a pink 
or purple sand or 4 4 gravel, consisting of 1 this , 

Its ultimate tendency is to produce lithic 
calculi. Phoaphatic urine contains an excess 
of phosphatic salts, and deposits a white 
earthy or chalky powder. Purpuric urine 
deposits a la ten tions sediment. Albuminous 
nrine deposits alhumen ; sometimes it is an 
unimportant, but at others a very formidable 
disease. [Albumin uri a.] Saccharine urine 
Is an attendant on diabetes (q.v.). 

S. Physiol : The mechanism by which the 
urine is secreted is apparently of a double 
kind : (1) uriniferous tubulea, which aecm to 
be actively secreting etructurea, and (2) the 
Malpighian capsules, which appear to act 
rather as a filtering apparatus. 

• lir'-ine, V.i. [Ft. uriner; Sp. urinar.] To 
pass urine ; to make water. ( Bacon : Nat. 
Hist., § 835.) 

<fr-In-if-er-ons, a. [Lat. uri : rui = nrine, 
and ftro = to bear.] Bearing or affording pas 
sage to urine. 

uriniferous-tubes, s. pi . 

Anal : Small tnbes or ducts opening on the 
surface of the several pepillce into the interior 
of the caliceB of the kidneys. 

UT-in-Ip -ar-ous, o. [Lat. urina = urine, 
and pario = to prodnce.] 

Anat A Physiol: Producing or secreting 
nrine. Used of certain tubes in the cortical 
portion of the kidney, 
ur-fn o-gSri-i-tal, a. [Urogenital.] 

ur-ln-6m'-4-ter, s. [Lat. urinar urine, and 
Gr. fMTpov (matron) = a measure.) 

Physics : An instrument for ascertaining the 
ipeciflc gravity of nrine. It is constructed 
on the principle of the hydrometer, and vari- 
ations In the density of urine as detected by 
it are of great Importance in the treatment of 
disease. 

Hr'-in oils, * ur-fn-ose, cl [Eng. urin(e) ; 
-ous, -««.] Full of urine, emanating from, im- 
pregnated with, or smelling of urine.^ Used 
specially of an odonr of urine In the breath, 
the perspiration, or in vomited matter. 

“ Coovcying the arinow particles to th* p*lriJ and 
nreterm.*— Bay : On th* Crtation, pt. U. 

ur'-iths, s. pi. [Etym. doubtfuL] The bind- 
ings of a hedge. (Prov.) 

* uric, s . [Etym. doubtful.) 

Bot. : The tare (Vida, saliva). 

urn, •ume, s. [Fr. itme, from Lat. urna; 
prob. from uto — to burn, nma being need lor 
containing the ashee of the dead.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

]. A vessel, enlarged in the middle and pro- 
vided with a foot or pedestal ; specifically, a 
vessel in which the ashes of the dead were 
formerly preserved ; a cinerary urn. (Browns : 
Hydriotaphia, ch. iiL) [Urn-burial.] 

■ 2. A vase or vessel, for holding water J 

hence, a vessel generally. 

“Tea thousand river* 

Prom urns that aever fsiL* Ctncprr: Retir*m*m. t s. 

3. The same as Tea-urn (q.v.). 

4. A ballot-box. 

The Reactionaries broke into the /oUogJhall l J ! . „- • 
flung the traditional um out of the wiodow. 
Daily Telegraph. May *. lf»S. 

• 5. A place of burial ; a grave. (Fig.) 

« L*y the** bones in an unworthy um." 

3 Shakosp. : Henry V.. L 0. 

• 6. A Roman measure for liquide, contain- 
ing abont three gallons. One nm i was four 
times the congins and half the amphora. 

II. Bot. : The spore-case of any mose belong 
ing to the Bryacea?. [Urnmoss.] 

• Inthsum: Unknown, undiscovered. (A 

reference to the urn of destiny ; cf. Virg. ^En. 
vL 432, ffor.: 0(2. 111. i. 10). 

« A large v * rt of the earth is still (ntteumtoui 
—Brcncn* ; Hydriotaphia, ch. L 

urn-burial, #. 

Antkrop. : An expression UBed by Sir Thomaa 


Browne as a anb-title to his Hydriotaphia and 
employed to denote : (1) the deposition of hu- 
man ashes in & cinerary urn after cremation ; 

(2) lees commonly, actual interment of a corpse 
in an urn. Both methods were practised by 
the ancient Greeks, and afterwards i epread 
westward. The wi0os (pif/wi), which re- 
sembled in size snd Bhape the large oil-jars 
of southern Europe, was used as an urn to 
contain burnt human ashes ; and two ench 
jars placed mouth to mouth sometimes served 
as a rude CDffln, and thus arranged they are 
not unfrequently found in the tombs of the 
Troad. (Dennis : Cities A Cemeteries of £truna, 
voi. i., p. evil.) 

• um, *tLrne, v.t. [Urn, *.] To inclose in 
or as in an urn. [Inurn.] 

•* He will not suffer us to bum their bon®*. 

Te um tbeir ashes." Two tfoble Kinsmen, L 1. 

urn'-al, cl [Eng. um; -al) Pertaining to, 
resembling, or doue by means of an urn : as, 
umal interment. 

•• fjmnl lotenneots t.nd bnrat relicks He not In 
fear of norms." -Brown* : Hydriotaphia, ch. UL 

urn'- fill, *• [Eng. urn, a. ; -/uZ(l)-3 * A - a 
much as an urn will hold. 

urn-moss, a. [Eng. um, and moss.] 

Bot (PI) : The Bryacese. (Lindley.) 

ur'-nu-la, s. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from urna 
= an' urn (q.v.).} 

Zool : A genua of Tentaculifera Suctoria. 
Animalcules bearing a single retractile, simple 
or sparsely-brauched, filiform tentacui&te ap- 
pendage ; excreting and inhabiting a mem- 
branous lorica. They mnltlply by the pro- 
.duction Df free-awirammg ciliated embryos, 
and by the anb-division of the entire body 
mass into sporalar elements. Th ef e , 
one species, Umvla epistylidis, which ^ ve .® 
attached to the branching pedicle of Epistylis 
plioatUis. 

ur-O-, pr^f. °vpa (oura) = a tail.] Tailed , 
having a tail or a tail-like process or processes. 

ur-o-a'-^-ttis, s. [Pref. «n>, and Gr. i*ro* 
(aetos) = an eagle.] 

Omith . : A genus of Aquilin®, with one 
species from Australia and Tasmania. 


iir-a-gen'-trnm, a [Pref. itro-, and Lat. 
centrum = a sharp point.] 

Zool : A genus of Peri tri chons InfnBoria, 
family Gyrocoridae, with one species, Urocen- 
trum turbo, from salt and fresh water. Free- 
swimming, ovate ur pyrifonii, persistent ; 
body. with one Dr two circular girdles of cilia , 
a candal appendage produced from the pos- 
terior region ; endoplastaud contractile vesicle 
conspicuously developed. 
ur-o-^r'-I-dse, *. pi [Mod. Lat urocer(us); 
Lat. fem. pi. edj. euffi. -i£to.] 

Entom . : Tailed-wasps ; a family of Fhjto- 
nhsga. Antennse filiform, of uniform thick- 
ness, having from eleven to twenty -four 
ioints, middle lobe of the mesonotnm reach- 
ing to the seutellum, and sejiarated from it 
by a transverse line *, abdomen elongated, 
nsually nearly cylindrical, of nine segments ; 
ovipositor long ; tibiee with only a Bingle 
spine at the apex ; larvae like those of beetles, 
with six thoracic legs, often rudimentary, 
and generally no prolegs. The species, which 
are chiefly from Europe and North America, 
are not nnmerons. Called also Siricidse. 
[Sirex.] 

* U-ro9’-er-US, <- [Eref. «ro-, and Gr. xepay 
( keras ) = a horn.] 

Entom. : An old synonym of Sirex (q.v.). 
[UROCERIC/E.] 

ur'-o-chord, s . [Urochordata.] Any indi- 
vidual of the Urochordata (q.v.). 

“ Amphloxus b*» no eiteraiU *keIetoo. nor have 
tbo*e Urochords that we tailed through life. —Bell. 
Comp. Anat,, p. SIS. 

UT-o-chor-da’-ta, «. pi [Mod. Lat, from 
Gr. obpa (ouro) = the tail, and x <>P*v (wmrde) 
— a atriug, here = the notochord.) 

Zool : A name given by some anthors to the 
Tnnicata (q.v.). The gronp is divided into (l) 
Perennichordate, in which the notochord is 
found in the tail only, and is retained through 
life; and (2) Cadncichordata, In which the 
candal notochord is present In the larva only 
or is never developed. The notochord, when 


present, may be regarded aa having a distind 
locomotory function. 

ur-o-cor'-dy-lus, s. [Pref. tiro-, and Gr. 
KopSvhr} (kordule) — a club, a cudgeL] 

Palceont. : A genus of Labyrinthodonts. 
8kull triangular, truncated behind, with a 
rounded snout; teeth small, slightly curved ; 
ventral armour consisting of scutes in a 
chevron pattern, reversed behind. From the 
British Coal-measures. 

* ur-6-©r$fp'-tus, *. [Pref. tiro-, and Gr. 
xpimros (kruptos) s= hidden.] 

Zool. : A genua of Bats, now merged in Sac- 
copteryx (q.v.). 

t U-ro^'-^-on, «. [Pref. ur<y , and Gr. kviov 
( town) =: a dog.] 

Zool : A genus of Canidse, with two species: 
Urocyon virginianus (toe Gray Fox) from 
the Atlantic States, and U. tittoralis (the Coast 
Fox) from California. (Gray : Proc. Zoo., boc., 
1868 .) 

ft r _6_de'-ia, «• Pi' ttr0 *» ftnd Gr - 

(dilos) = visible, manifest.) 

L Zool : A division of Huxley’s Amphibians, 
often called Tailed Amphibians from the fact 
that the larval tail persists in adult life. 1 ho 
skin is naked, and an exaskeleton is rarely pre- 
sent. The body is elongated posteriorly to form 
a compressed or cylindrical tail ; dorsal verte- 
brae hiCDncave, or concave behind and couvex 
in front, ribs short and attached to the trans- 
verse processes. The radius and ulna m the- 
fore limb, and the tibia and fibula in the hind 
limb, do not grow together so as to form & 
single bone. Moat of them have the four 
limbe well developed, but in some the posterior 
limbs are wanting. The Urodela ara divided 
into two sub-ordera, Sal&mandnnae and lch- 
thyoidea. 

2. Palceont. : From the Permian onward. 
[Salamander.] 

u-rod'-S-Ian, s. [Mod. Lat. wroddty; Eng. 

* suff. -an.]' Any individual of the Urodela 

(q.v.). 

** The former . . . i* hellered by it« discoverer to b* 

a urodslanr— Nicholson : Palaxmt., it 1^6. 

iir-6-dele, a. & s. [Urodela.] 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to the Urodela. 

*• The world’s surface may bs divided, J* 

Its Urodele populstioa. into three regions — Mivurt . 
Th* Common Frog, p. *»■ 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the Uro- 
dela (q.v.). , . 

"The largest existing Vrodel*. . . i* found in 
t p^T i ’* — Wii xxrt : Th* Common Frog, p. 43. 


Japan."' 

ur - o-£&n'~ 1- tal, ur-Hi-o-fecn'-i-tal, a. 
[Farmed from Eug. urine , and genital] Oi or 
belonging to the urine and genital products; 
chiefly used of the urogenital or urirwgemtaZ 
passage, of which the male urethra ib an 
example. 

ur-i-gle’-na^ s. [Pret uro -, ami Gr. yhyv* 
(gUne) ~ an eyeball.] 

Zool. : A genus of Flagellsta-Eustomata, 
family Chloromonadidse. Animalcules en- 
closed socially within a enb-apheroidal ma- 
trix ; flagella two ; endoplasm enclosing two 
distinct lateral colour-bands, and usual ly one 
or more eye-like pigment-Bpote. There in tine 
species, Uroglena volvoz, from pond water, 
formerly regarded as sn imperfect or transi- 
tional form of Voivox (q.v.). 

«. [Pref. uro-, and Gr. 
yv/i.v6s (gumnos) = naked, unarmed.) 

Ichthy. : A genus of Trygonidse (q.v.). Tail 
long, Unless and unarmed with apines ; body 
thickly covered with bony tubercles ; teeth 
flattened. Urogymnus asperrimus, abont four 
or five feet long, from the Indian Ocean, is 
the only species. Its skin ia used for cover- 
ing shields and the handles of a words and 
other weapons, its rough anrface affording • 
firm grip to the hand. 

iir-i-lSp'-tiis, •. [Pref. tiro, and Gr. \yir r6v 

(leptos) = peeled.] 

Zod. : A genus of Oxytrichidae, wilh seven 
species, all from fresh water. Animalcules 
free-swimming, elongate, highly elastic, but 
maintaining the same general contour; pos- 
terior extremity usually produced in an at- 
tenuate tail-like manner ; ventral surface 
with three or four anterior or frontal stylet, 
and DBnally two lines of «ecw. 


jsnmrvp.. - — — ■ — ( , w , ^ 

7 « . _ WTi bench* sro gem ; thin, tills ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -mR. 
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S-r81'-o-g$r, ur-6n ol'-6-gtf, a. [Gr. olpcv 
(ourori) — urine, and Aoyos (logos) = a ward, a 
discourse.] 

Med. ; That branch of medicine which 
treats of unne. 

*• uro ‘> snd Or. A 6<w 

(lophos) — a crest.] ^ 

Ichthy. : A genus of Tryganidae, with seven 
small species from tropical seas. Tail of mo- 
derate length, with a distinct rayed terminal 
fin, armed with a barbed spine ; rudimentary 
dorsal sometimes present. 

iir-o-m£s'-tix, «. [Pref. uro and Gr. 
(ia<rri$ ( mastix ) = a whip.] 

Zool.: Thoru-tall ed Agamas ; a gen ns of 
Againidae, with five species, frourthe south of 
Russia, northern Africa, and Central India. 
Body covered with small scales ; tail with 
rings of large spiny scales. 

iir-o-ne'-ma, a. [Uronemus.] 

Zool. : A genus of Pleuranemidse (q.v.), with 
one species, Uro nemo marinum ', from vegetable 
infusions in salt and fresh water. Animalcules 
free-swimming, aval or elongate, persistent in 
shape ; oral aperture ventral ; body ciliated, 
setae at posterior extremity. 

ur-6-ne'-mus, s. [Pref. uro and Gr. » o} Mtt 
(noma) = a thread.] [Phanerqpleuron.] 

• nr-o-n^c'-ter-U, «. [Pret tiro-, and Gr. 
vvktcpk; ( nukteris ) = a bat.] 

Zool. : a genus or section of Bats, erected 
by Gray (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1862, p. 262) for 
Cynopterus albivenier t which is now merged 
m Harpyia, under the name of H. cephalotes. 

,*• T> 1 - [Mod- uro- 

pelt(xs); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool . ; Rough -tail Snakes, Rough -tailed 
Burrowing Snakes ; a family of Innocuous 
Colubnform Snakes, with five genera and 
eighteen species, strictly confined to Ceylon 
and the adjacent parts of southern India. 
Body cylindrical, head sharp and pointed, tail 
short and truncated, with a naked terminal 
piste, which Is sometimes replaced hy keeled 
scales ; teeth In both jaws. They sometimes 
burrow to a distance of four feet below the 
surface. 

i*,' i t Pref - ur °-> and Gr * «Am 
(pelte) = a shield.] ' 

ZooL : The type-genus of Uropeltid*, with 
one species, from Ceylon. 

tnr-o-pIi£n'-J-a, a. [Gr. o5pov(oimm)=urine, 

and irAanj ( plane) = a wandering ; Fr. uro- 
planie .] 

The transport of urine to same 
part of the body where Ita presence is ab- 
normal. 

0-r6p-0-da, a. [Pref. uro-, and Gr. vov't 
(pous\ genit, ( podos ) = a foot.] 

ZooL: A genus of Gamasidae. Palpi and 
rostrum inferior; dorsal shield of a single 
broad circular or oval piece; legs nearly 
eqnal. Uropoda vegetans Is a small mite, 
parasitic upon beetles, to which these pesta 
themselves by a card believed to consist of 
their excrement. 

U-rSp'-silc, 8. [Uropsilus,] Any Individual 
of the genus Uropsilus (q.v,). 

?-rSp'-8l-Iiis, *. [Pref. uro-, and Gr. i/aAo* 
(psilos) = Stripped of hair, bare.] 

x A genn8 of M ygal‘ d ®, closely allied 

to the Shrews. [Shrew-eooted Uropsile.] 


urology— ursidos 


UT-^ p^gM-al, a. [Uroptcuum.) Of, be- 
longing to, or connected with the uropygium. 
Specifically applied to a peculiar eebaceoua 
gland developed in many birds In the skin 
covcnng the coccyx. It secretes an oily fluid, 
which the bird spreads over ita feathers by 
the operation of preening. The fluid passes 
py Qne two apertures, commonly 
Situated upon an elevation, which may or may 
not be covered with feathers. 

i. [Gr. oppoirvyiov (orro- 

pugion)= the rump of birds In which the tail- 

feathers are set ( Arist .); generally the rump 

or tail of any animal.] y 

Anal. ; The coccyx (q.v.). 

U-rSs'Hri-ptf *. [Gr. ovpov (ouron) — urine, 

and <rK<m» (skopeG) = to see, to observe.] Tha 


judgment of diseases by inspection of the 
urme of the patient. [Urinalist.] 

thU work * exceed performance* 

it being composed by .uatetae* of time, u medical 
UratC ° P *' would permiC’-fir^e ; 

ur'-o-sphen, s. [Pref. uro-, and Gr. <r6riv 
(sphen) = a wedge.] v ' 

Ichthy. : A genus of Fistnlariid*, from the 
Eocene of Monte Bolca. The cylindrical 
body terminates In a large wedge-shaped fin, 
whence the generic name. 

j t Pref * uro ~> and Gr. OTi/crds 
( stiktos ) = spotted, dappled.] 

Ornith.: A genus of Trochilid®, with two 
species, from Ecuador. Bill straight and 
longer than the head ; nostrils not covered 
forked Um 63 ’ wing3 P ainted I tail slight, 

^“®7 s ty / - 1 * * * * * * a, f- [Pref. uro-, and Gr. <rrOAo? 
(stulos) = a pijlar.] 

Zool. : A genus of Oxytriehidae, with four 
species from fresh water. They have the 
general character of the family, but the ventral 
setae are developed In great abundance. 

9 -rich-us, S. [Pref. uro-, and Gr. QaLP 
(thrue), genit. r pt X 6s ( trichos ) = hair.] 

Zool.: A genus of Mygalidae, intermediate 
between the Desmans and the Moles, and 
agreeing with the Shrews in having only two 
incisors in ths lower jaw. Nose elongated 
into a snout, with nostrils at tip; tail stout, 
covered with long hairs. Two or three species, 
from Japan and North America. 

* iir'-ox, s. [Aurochs.] 

a- [Eng. ur(fc) ; (aU)oxan. 
and suff. -to.] Derived from or containing 
uric acid and alloxan. 

uroxanio acid, s. 

. Cs^HjoO,. A dibasic acid at>- 

tained by boiltog uric acid with strong potash 
ley, allowing the solution to remain in con- 
tact with tns air for several months, and 
decomposing the resulting salt with hydro- 
chloric or sulphuric acid. It crystallizes in 
colourless, transparent tetrahedrons, slightly 
soluble in cold water, insoluble in alcohoL 
On boiling with water it is decomposed, car- 
bonic anhydride being given off. 

uroxanic anhydride, s. 

Chem. : C c N 4 H 8 0 8 . Uroxil, Uraxyl. A yel- 
lowish hygroscopic substance obtained hy 
heatmg uroxanic acid at 130% till the weight 
of the residue becomes constant. 

n-rSx'-n, u-r&c'-yl, S. [Eng. urox(anic ); 

-U, -yl.] [UnOXANIO-ANHYDRIDE.] 

•* [Eng. urxxdanic ); -i».] [Al- 
loxantin.] 

s. [After the Urpeth Colliery, 
where found ; suflT -tie (3fim).] 

Min. : A member of the Paraffin group of 
hydrocarbons; soft, like tallow; sp. gr. 
0 - 8 S ; J CO r Q ^ r ’ y e Uowish-hrown. An analysis 
yielded Johnson : carbon, 85*83 ; hydrogen, 
Jfclr 3 l S?*« Separated from the ozocerite of 
cold et!2r h 00111617 by lta re&6y «^«bility in 


*. [Cf. Gael, uirlach = mould, dust.] 
A sort of blue or black clay, lying near a vein 
of coal. (Pror.) 

thJu th *r d, « * or black cl*y, 
th*t lie* near the coal, commonly called urrv which 

* Dd bveryvroltv toVhv7&d£ £ 

pecially pasture ground.*— Mortimer : Husbandry. 


1Lat = W ‘ 8he be4r - O) » cod 

Astron. : The Bear ; the first word In the 
name of two constellations. 

Ursa Major, *. 

Astron.: The Great Bear. The most con- 
spicmma of the twenty ancient nnrthem con- 
stellations its seven leading stars attracting 
notice all the more conspicuously that there is 
a certain absence of visible heavenly bodies in 
ths adjacent parts of the sky. The Semitic 
conception of the constellation was that it re* 
sembleda bier with mourners walking behind. 
[Arcturus, Benetnasch], and It has some- 
timers been called specifically Lazarus’s bier, 
the four stars constituting a four-sided figure 
being the bier and the other three, Mary, 
Martha, and Mary Magdalene, the mourners. 


It is much like a plough, and is often called 
the Plough, the rectangle constituting its 
body and the three projecting stars its handle. 
To other minds it suggests a vehicle, whence 
it has been called the Car of David and very 
commonly in England Charles’s Wain, or 
Waggon. The four stars standing together 
are the wheels, and the three behind a?e the 
shaft. Another name is the Dipper. But 
astronomers cling to the old classical concep- 
tion of a bear, of which the four stars, a , B, J S 
Ursae Majans, are the hind quarter, and the 
three the tail. The remaining portions of the 

? l I ? a l^i mar ] Ce<i Qut by sundl 7 email stars 
ot the third and fourth magnitude. The Bear 
was supposed to require a ward or keeper 
[Arcturus.] The Arabs gave the seven con- 



UBSA MAJOR AND URSA MINOR. 

IThe Great Bear and the Little Bear.) 

splcuous stars names, some of which are still 
in use. They are called a Ursa? Majoris or 

?u b !l e; A^ l8rak ; * Phecda ; l Megrez ; e, 
Alioth ; £Mizar ; andi,, Alcaid, orBenetnasch. 
The first two are called Pointers, because a line 
drawn from through a, and continued for 
about five times as far as the distance be- 
tween them will reach the pole-star. Urea 
Major is bounded on the north by Draco and 
Camelopardalis, on the south by Leo Minor 
on the east by Canes Venatici, and on the 
west by Lynx and Camelopardalis. It is too 
near the pole ever to set in the latitude of 
London ; in its revolutions it turns over, 
bnt never disappears. At 11 p.m. in tha 
month of April it is directly overhead : at the 
same hour in September it is in the north and 
low down ; in July it is in the west; and at 
Christmas in the east. Of the seven stars 
six are of the second magnitude, the remaining 
one (5) being at present between the third 
and fourth magnitude. Mizar (0 is a double 
star. Powerful telescopes show that the 
Great Bear is mads up of many th^n^m* 
other stars. 

Ursa Minor, s. 

Astron. : The Little Bear ; one of tne twenty 
ancient northern constellations, bounded by 
Draco, Camelopardalis, Cassiopeia and Per- 
aens. Ita contour is marked out by seven 
stars. The curvature of the tail is in the 
contrary direction to that of the Great Bear * 
and at its tip is a star of the second magni- 
tude, a Ursae Minoris, called Polaris, or the 
Pole Star (q.v.), midway between Cassiopeia 
and the Great Bear. Next in brightness are 
0 Ureae Minoris, called by the Arabs Kokab, 
and y Ursae Minoris. The two are sometimes 
d ^ sl 5 na t^d the Guards of the Pole, or simply 
the Guards. Kokab is of the second, and ths 
other of the third. The remaining stars are 
smaller. 

ur'-sal, s. [Ursus.) 

Zool.: The Ursine-seal. ( Annandale .) 

ur-sf-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. urstus ); Lat. 
fern. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : Bears ; a family of the Carnivora, 
group Arctoidea, or, in older classifications, 
Plantigrada (q.v.). Claws, five on each foot, 
large, strong, and curved, non - retractile ; 
tongue smooth ; ears small, erect, and 
rounded ; tail short ; nose forming a mov- 
able truncated snout; caecum absent. Though 
ranged with the Carnivora, many of the Ur- 
aid* live entirely or partially on vegetable 
diet, and their teeth are modified accordingly. 
They are widely distributed, but are entirely 
absent from the Australian and Ethiopian 
regions, and only one species, Urtus (or Trtrn- 
arrtos) omatus, from the Andea of Peru and 
Chili. Wallace reckons fifteen species, which 
have been grouped into as many as five genera 
(Ursus, Tbalsssarctos, Helarctoa, Melursus 
or Procbilns, and Tremarctoe) ; Mivart ( Proc. 


SS?"' hSre * ^ ^ Pine, pit. sire. sir. marinT^^ 

or. wore. JhK who. Bin-, mute. <&b. cure, vnlto, cflr. rule, «ill ; try, Syrian. ®,ce = e ; ey = » : 
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fool. Soc. t 1885, p. 895) makes two genera 
(Ursua and Melursus) ; and Prof. Flower 
(Encya Brit., ed. 9th, art. Mamiruxha ) in- 
cludes Alluropua, an annectent form connect- 
ing Ureus with Ailurus (q.v.). 

2. Palceont. : The family appears first in 
tha Miocene. 

ur'-sl-form, a. [Lat. ursiu = a bear, and 
fvrma= form.] Having tha form or ahape of 
a bear ; resembling a bear. 

UT'-sme, a. [Lat. ursinus, from ursua = a 
bear.] Pertaining to, or resembling a bear. 

ursine-dasyure, s. 

Zool. : Dasywrus ursinus , tha Native or Tas- 
manian Devil. In outward appearance it 
somewhat resembles a amall bear with a long 
tail ; the body ia about two feet in length ; 
general colour, a brownish-black, with a broad 
white band across the chest, and another 



URSINE-DASYURE. 

over tha back closa to the tail. They com- 
mit great havoc among sheep and poultry 
and are a match for an ordinary dog. In 
confinement they appear to be untameably 
savage. They are trua Marsupials, and have 
tha jaw inflected, but in dental characters 
and in general habits they resemble the Car- 
nivora. Found only in Taamanls. 

ursine-howler, «. 

Zool. : Mycetes ursinus, a large monkey from 
South America. The body ia about three feet 
long, and tha tail slightly longer; colour, 
rich reddish -brown. 

ursine-seal, a [Northern fur-seal.] 

fir-sl-t&x'-us, *. [Mod. Lat. ursut, and 
torus (q.v.).] 

Palceont.: A genua of Melid® .allied to 
Jlellivora (q.v.), from the Sivalik Hills. [Si- 

V ALI K-6TR ATA .] 

ftr'-sSn, s. [Prob. from Lat. ursus (q.v.).] 

Zool. : Erythizon dor sat um, a North Amari- 
ran species of Tree-porcupina. When full- 
gruwo it la about two feet long, covered with 
woolly hair mixed with long, coarse, dark- 
brown hair, with white or yellowiah points. 
It is distributed almost universally over the 
Eastern United States, and north through 
Canada till tha limit of the treea ia reachad. 
Called also tha Canadian Porcupine. 

ur-sone, s. [Mod. Lat. (Arctostaphylos uva-) 
«rs(i) ; -one (CTim.).] 

CAem. : CioH 16 0 (?> A reainoua body ob- 
tained by treating tha leavea of tha red bear- 
berry ( Arctostaphylos uva-ursx) with ether in 
a displacement apparatus, and purifying by 
cr> stallization from alcohol. It foma alendar, 
colourless needlea, having a ailky lustre, 
tasteless, Inodorona, insoluhla in water, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, melts at 190* to 
200% and aolidiflea again in the cryatalline 
form on cooling. 


Ur'-su-line, a. & s. [Named after St. Ursula, 

6 famous British virgin and martyr, who la 
said to have suffered at Cologne, with 11,000 
companions, In the fourth century. Tha 
enormous number of St. Ursula's companions 
has been aioca explained aa originating in a 
mistake of tha early copyiata, who found 
some auch entry aa— “ Ursula, et xl. M. V., 
which (taking M for millia ) they read as 
"Ursula and 11,000 virgins,” instead of " Ur- 
sula and eleven martyr virgins." (Smith: 
Christ. Biog iv. 1071.)] 

Church History : 

A. As adj. : Of or belonging to tha congre- 
gations described under B. 

*• In the Mft&nese alone there were eighteen Vrru- 
line house* at the death ol St. Charles." — Addis A 
Arnold: Cath. Diet., p. 827. 

B. As subs t. (PL): An order of nuna devel 
oped from a society founded by St. Angela 


Meric! of Brescia (1470-1540) in 1537, under 
tha Invocation of St. Ursula (sea etyra). The 
objects of tha institution were, nursing the 
aick, the education of girle, and tha sanctifi- 
cation of tha lives of the membra ; and tha 
foundation was confirmed by Pope Paul III. 
in 1544. Till the beginning of tha seventeenth 
century tha vowa ware simple, but in 1612 a 
hull was obtained from Pope Paul V., making 
tha congregation a religious order, with atnet 
enclosure and solemn vowa, a fourth— that of 
instructing the young-being added to the 
usual three. Since that time several distinct 
congregations have been formed. 

ur'-SUS, s. [Lat, = a bear.] 

I. Zool. : The typa-genus of Ursld® (q.v.), 
with tha range of the family. Dental formula, 

1. c. pm. 1, m. |. Milk teeth comparatively 
small, and shed at an early age ; body heavy ; 
feet broad, and completely plantigrade; tha 
five toes on each foot ali wall developed, and 
armed with long, expressed, moderately- 
curved, non-retractila claws ; palms and sales 
naked ; tail very abort ; eara moderate, erect, 
rounded, hairy ; fur generally long, soft, and 
shaggy. Prof. Flower groups tha apeciea in 
tha following sections : 

(1) Thalassarctos. lle&d comparatively 
amall, molar teeth small and narrow, aoles 
more covered with hair than in tha other 
aactions. Ursus maritimus, tha Polar or 
White Bear. 

(2) Ursus proper ; U. aretes, the Common 
Brown Bear of Europe and Asia, is regarded 
hy soma naturalists as identical with tha 
American Black Bear (U. americanus). Tha 
Grizzly Bear of the Westarn Statea (U.hombUu 
or ferox) iaonaof tha largest, and tha strongest 
and fiercest of the family. There are several 
species in Asia which are perhaps but variations 
from tha Black or Brown Bear. 

(3) Helarctoa. Head short and broad, 
molara comparatively broad, tongue long and 
extensile, fur short and smooth. U. matey- 
anus, tha Malay or Sun Bear. 

2. Palceont. : [Bear (1), *-> L L ( 2 )-3 

ur'-tl-ca, t. [Lat = a nettle, a stinging nettle ; 
uro = to burn.] 

Bot. : Nettla ; tha typical genua of Urticace® 
(q.v.). Herbs, rarely shrubs, with atinging 
hairs and a tenacioua inner bark. Leavea 
opposite, with stinging hairs; calyx four- 
partite; males with four atamena and the rudi- 
ments of an ovary ; females with a subeessiia, 
penicillate stigma; fruit an achena. Known 
species thirty-seven, from temperate and tropical 
climes. Soma species sting strongly. Urtica 
urentissima, called in Timor the Daoun Setan 
(tha Devil's Leaf) is said by tha nativaa to pro- 
duce effects continuing about a year, or aven to 
eauae death. U. (= Laportea) crenulata, an In- 
dian speciea, is also formidable. [Laportea.] 
V. stimulans of Java is leaa violent. The fibres 
of U. tenactssima , called in Sumatra, Caloosa, 
can be manufactured into very tough cardaga ; 
thoaa of U. cannabina may be similarly em- 
ployed. Tha tubers of U. tuberosa are eaten 
raw, boiled, or roasted by tha nativea of India. 
U. simensis, tha Sama of Abyaainia, though 
acrid, ia eaten in that country. The leavea 
and tha seeds of U. merribranacca, ao Egyptian 

S lant, are conaidered emmenagogua ana aphro- 
iaiac. Flogging with nettlaa waa formerly 
practiced for arthritia and paralysis. Tha 
old U. heterophyUa , tha Nailgherry Nettla, la 
now Girardinia heterophylla. [GiRARDlNlA]. 
Auatralia produces a tree nettla (U. gigas) 
abundant in some parts of New South Wales. 
Ordinarily it ia from 25 to 50 feet high, hut 
sometimes attains tha imposing proportions 
of 120 to 140 feet, with a trunk of great thick- 
ness, and vary larga graen leaves, which sting 
violently when young. Of American speciea 
may be named U. canadmse , whose fibra is 
used in rope making. Tha roots Df soma apeciea 
of nattiee, boiled with alum, yield a yellow dya, 
and a grean dya has bean obtained from tha 
juice of the stalks and leaves. 


ur-tI-ca-98-®, • ur-ti$ *• pi- [Mod. 
Lat. urtic(a); Lat fein. pi. adj. auff. -acece , 
-see.] ' 

Bot. : Nettleworts ; an order of Diclinous 
Exogens, typical of tha alliance Urticalea. 
Treea, shrubs, or herbs, never milky, Leaves 
alternate, usually covered with asperities or 
stinging hairs; stipules membranous, often 
deciduous; flowers small, green, unisexual, 
scattered, clustered, in catkins or in close 


heads ; calyx membranous, paraistent — in the 
males it is four or five-parted, with four or 
five stamens inserted into ita basa opposite to 
its lobes ; females with a tubular, four to five- 
cleft calyx, three to ftva ataminodea, tha style 
simple or wanting, tha stigma simple, fringed, 
tha ovary superior, sessile, onc-celled, with a 
single erect ovuie ; the fruit a simple indehlscent 
nut surrounded by the calyx. NeLtleworta 
are widely distributed over the world, flourish- 
ing both in hot and In cold countries, and 
often following the footsteps of man. There are 
aight tribes, or au b-orders, including Artoear- 
paeete (Bread-fruit tree), Cannnbinacem (llamp), 
Horace® (Mulberry), ITlmace® (Elm), Urtica- 
ce® (Nattla, Fig, &c.), and othera of no interest. 

ur-ti-ca'-cS-ous (or ceous as shiis), o. 

[U aTic ace/G. ] Having the character of a 
nettla ; belonging to the Urticace®. 

ur'-tl-ca!, a. [Ubticales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genus Urtica 
or to tha order Urticace®. (Bindley.) 

ur-tl-ca'-les, s. pi. [Masc. or fern. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. urticalis.] [Urtica.] 

Bot. : The Urtical Alliance ; Llndley’a nine- 
teenth alliance of Exogenous plants. Diclinous 
Exogens, with scattered monochlamydeoua 
flowers, single superior carpels, and a large 
ambry a lying In a amall quantity of albumen. 
Orders : Stilaginace®, Urticace®, Cerstophyl- 
lacese, Cannabinace®, Marace®, Artocarpace®, 
and Platanace®. 

ur-tl-car'-i-a, «. [Fein, of Mod. Lat. urtU 
carius = atinging like a nettle, from Lat. urtica 
(q.v.).] 

PathoL: Nattla -rash; a non-contagious 
eruption on the akin, producing prominent 
patches or wheals, accompanied by great heat 
and itching. It may be acuta or chronic, 
continuing for months or evan for years. It 
is nften caused by derangement of the diges- 
tive organa, by over fatigue, or by mental 
anxiety. Steal, cold or tepid baths, and a 
simple diet will often do it good. 

* ur'-ti-cat©, v . i . or t . [Urtica.] 

A. Intrant. : To act bo as to annoy or irri- 
tate. 

•* Hb not only urticat et, he hurt*." — 0. A. Sal*: 
America Revisited. L *71. 

B. Pratts. : Ta annoy, to irritate. 

♦' While he urticat et you, he utter* a low croon In# 
murmur.’* — 8 . A. Sola : America Revisited , L 270. 

ur' ti-cat lng, pr. par. or a. [Urticate.] 
Stinging lika a nettla ; pertaining to Urtica- 
tion. 

nrtioatlng- cells, t. pi- Thread-cells. 
[Cnitl®.] 

* ur-ti ca'-tion, *. [Lat. urtica — a nettle.] 
The stinging of nettles, or a similar atinging; 
tha whipping of a benumbed or paralytic 
Uinb with nettles to restore its faellng. 

M The *en*e of »ctu»l urticatioru And riolenoa - — 
Bp. Tailor: Of Repentance, ch. v. 

fc-rti'-bft, *. [Nativa name.] 

Ornith. : Cathartcs iota (or atrata), from 
the Southern States of the Union and Cen- 
tral South America. It ia often confounded 
with tha Turkey-buzzard (q.v.), from which, 
however, it may be readily distinguished by 
the absence of the ring of feathers round the 
throat. General colour black ; head and naked 
part of neck bluish-black with warts and a 
few hair-like feathers. Called also Black 
Vulture and Zopilote. 

iir'-tis, s. [Lat. See def.] 

Zool. & Palccont. : A kind of ox, the Bos 
urns of C®sar (De Bella GaUteo, vL 28), now 
called Bos primigenius. it differs from the 
Aurochs (q.v.) in its larger size, the double 
curvature of ita horns, &c. It existed from 
tha Pleistocene almost to historic times, al- 
ways diminishing in size, and Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins thinks it may not be specifically 
distinct from Bos tawrus. (Quar. Jour. GeoL 
Soc., xxiii. 892-401.] [Bos, Ox, Reem.] 

" It proves that the urus waj living in Britain u 
late as the Bronxe Age.”— Davkins : Karls Man •« 
Britain, ch. X. 

ft-ru'-shl, s. [Sea def.] Tha Japanese name 
of the varnish or lacquar trea, Khus vemix , or 
vernici/era. 

iir -fis-Ite, *. [A f ter the Uru a plateau, Tsche- 
laken Island, Caspian Sea ; auff. -ite (Jfin.).] 


boll. b<S^; ptflt, J<S*1; cat, {ell, chorua, {bln, benqh; go, gem; tbin, this; sin, as; expect, ^ 

-dan, -4lan = sban. -tion, -sion = shun; - t ion, -sion = zbun. -elo«m, -tion^ -slous = sbus. -ble. -41e, fee. - b«l. d e L 
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URVANT. 


Min. : A hydrated sulphate of soda and 
sesquioxide of iron, probably related to sidero* 
na trite (q.v)., but needing further examina- 
tion. 

UT'-V a, s. [Mod. Lat., from native name,] 
ZooL: Crab-Mu ngoos ; s anb-geous of Her- 
bestea, with one species, Urva cancrivora , from 
India. It is nearly three feet in lengtli, of 
which the tail occupies about a third. Anar- 
row stripe of white hairs runs from the 
a honUera, contrasting very decidedly with 
the grayish-brown tint of the for ; there are 
irome very faintly marked darker bars on the 
body, and the tail is marked with three or 
four faint transverse bars; feet and legs of 
uniform dark tint. Its 6 

habits are aquatic, and it 
feeds on frogs and crabs. 

ur'-vamt, ur'-vgd, a. 

[Etym. doubtful.] 

Her. : Turned or bowed 
upwards. 

fir - vo$l' - gjf - Ite (e 
longX s. [After Urvolgy, 
the Hungarian name for 
Herrengrund, where found ; stiff. -ifc(Jfin,).] 
Min.: A mineral occurring in semi-epherf cal 
aggregations of thin hexahedral plates, as- 
sociated with malachite and other minerals in 
a conglomerate. Hardness, 2-6 ; sp. gr. 3 132 ; 
lustre, vitreous to pearly; colour, shades 
of emerald- to bluish-green. Compos. : a 
hydrated sulphate of copper and lime, but 
as Dana suggests, it “ needs further examins' 
tion on the chemical side." More frequently 
known under the name of Herrengrundite. 

UT-zSl'-la, a. [West African native name of 
the plant] 

BoL <£ Comm. : RocceUa fusiformis. a dye- 
lichen exported from Western Africa. 

fi«, * OHS, * OWS, pron. [A.S. Us (dsfc.), us, 
usic, imsic (accus. pi.); cogn. with Dot. ons ; 
feel, oss (sccus. & dst.); Sw, oss; Dan. os: 
Ger. «n«; Goth, uns, unsis.] The plural of 
the first personal pronoun. Used : 

(1) As the accusative, or direct object, of we. 

” not into tempt* tion." —Matt. tL IS. 

(2) As the dative, or indirect object, of toe. 
“Giro u< this day our daily breed. **-J Yatt. vi. 11 . 

n^'-a-ble, # u9e'-£-ble, a. [Eng. i «(c); 
-able.) Able to be used ; fit to be used. 

“It it be neither ustablo nor beneficial!, it will toon 
Hat* ending."— Time’* Storehouse, p. 7NS. 

U9'-ag© (age as ig), «. [Ft.] 

1- The mode or manner of using or treating; 
treatment; an act or eeries of actions per- 
formed by one person towards soother. 

“ This moat cruel usage of tout queen.’* 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, it &, 

2. Custom ; practice or uee long continued ; 
customary way of acting. 

” Sbikealey of London . . . wu very earnest with 
^ chQrch -'-^™*-‘ ***** 

3. Established or customary mode of em- 
ploying eome particular word ; current use or 
locution. 

"A certain commnnity, at a certain time, used anch 
and such a sign tha* and so ; and bt-nceL by this and 
that succession of partly traceahie histories! change*. 

h „", com ® wh *tit U*— Whitney : 

HJs k Growth qf Language, ch. riit 

* 4. Manners, behaviour. 

** At which hi» nncooth guise and usage quaint 
The Prince did wonder much." 

Spenser; p. Q., IV. Tit 4A 

fij Usage is what one haa been long oBed 
to do ; custom Is what one generally does ; 
prescription is what one is prescribed to do. 
The usage acquires force and sanction by dint 
of time ; the custom acquires sanction by the 
frequency of its being done or the numbers 
doing It ; the prescription acquires force by 
tha authority which prescribes it. Customs 
vary in every age, usage and prescription 
supply the place of written law. 

* fis'-ag-er (ag as fg), «. [Fr.] 

1. One who has the use of anything In trust 
for another. {Daniel: Civil Wars, lii.) 

2. A Nonjuror (q.v.). [Nonjubob’s- usages.] 
fif'-an^e, *. [Fr.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Use, usage, employment, treatment. 

“"W®* or sanctification of 
thing* sacred."— Mede : tHatribe, p. SO. 


2. Custom, usage, practice. 

“ I* *»* that tyine tuche usance. 

Gower : C. A., ri. 

a Usury; interest paid for the loan of 
money. 

“ d brio “ 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. L 1 

n. Comm. : The time allowed by usage and 
custom for the i»yment of a bill of exchange. 
The length of usance varies greatly in diffe- 
rent countries ; long usance is felt to be very 
objectionable, and merchants are making 
efforts to rednc.e usance within narrower 
limits. In England usance always means the 
usual time, and must not be confounded with 
usury. (Bithell.) 

* Uj'-^nt, a. [O. Fr.] Using, accustomed, 

used. 

fis -beg, us -b£ck, e. [Seedef.] A member 
of a Turkish or Tartar tribe scattered over 
Turkestan in Central Asia. 

R® e > * *■ [Fr. us — use, usage, from Lat. 

usum, sccus. of usus — use, from usus, pa. par, 
of tifor = to use.] »*«*.*»* 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 ' ‘ • 

for — , , „ 

employed; employment iu ur cun version to 
app^et’iom 1 ^ 013117 to * profitable P Q H>ose 

" I know not what use to put her bv 

Shakosp. .* Comedg of Errors, ill. X. 

2. The quality which makes a thing useful 
or proper for a purpose ; usefulness, utility 
service, convenience, advantage, profit. 

** tyr ° STeAt /or their use 

To Milton : P. L., rli. 846 

3. Present possession ; usufruct. [II. 8.] 

** let , n,e h * Te th ® oth " half ta use. 

To render it, npon hi* death, unto the gentleman." 

Shakesp, ; Merchant of Venice, It. 1. 

4. Occasion or need for employing ; necee- 
eity, exigency, need. 

*’ Here Is no use for gold." 

ShaTesp.: rtmon, iy.a 

5. Continued or repeated practice or em- 
ployment; usage, custom, practice, wont 
habitual exercise. 

** It hath not been my use to pray " 

Coleridge: Pain gf Sleep. 

rience. 0001111011 occurrence; ordinary expe- 


“ aSth *™ * u -• 

Shakesp. ; Julius Coetar, 1L 1, 

7* (PL) : Manners, customs, ways. 

" ? ow weary, stale, Oat, and unprofitable 
Seem to ms all the uses of this world.* 

Shakesp.; Mamlee.Lt. 

8. Interest for money ; usury. 

"The Jews were forbidden to take use or,* «r 
another ; but they were not forhiddeu to take it of 
other nations. Table-Talk ; Usury? 

*9. The practical application of doctrines ; 
a term particularly affected by the Puritans, 
and consequently ridiculed by the dramatists! 

** Jndfour^S^^** draBghU of ®* ck ^ doctriue* 
Sen Jenson : Magnetic Lady, Hi. v 

IL Technically: 

I. Eccles. (t Church Hist. : The different cus- 
toms which prevailed in different dioceses as 
to ritual, especially in the celebration of mass. 
In former times bishops had the power of 
making changes in the liturgy, and these cus- 
toms or uses in time took the name of the dio- 
cese where each prevailed. [8 a rum- use.] At 
the present day, In Ritusli Stic churches, where 
tha seasons are marked by the use of different 
colours, some follow the Roman, others the 
Sarum use. 

And whereas heretofore there hath been great 
♦ ln * nd in ehorche* within 

this Bealm , sums foliowins halisbory use, some Here. 

the use of Bangor, some of York, 
°v , . Lin « >1 " ! now henceforth ail the whole realm 
1 bat one use. —Bock qf Common Prayer. 

IFref. , Concerning th* Herrice of th* Church.) 9 

2. Forging: A ulab of iron welded to the 
side of a bar near the end, to be drawn down 
by the hammer in prolongation of the length 
of the bar, Ono mode of buildiog op h6*w 
shafts for paddle-wheels, Ac. 

3. Law: The benefit or profit of lands and 
tenements that are in the possession of soother, 
who simply holds them for a beneficiary. He 
to whose use or benefit the trust Is intended 
eqjoyi the profits, and is called the cestui que 
use. The term trust is now commonly used to 
denote the kind of estate formerly signified 
by use. [Trust, 11.] Uses apply only to 


land of inheritance ; no use can enbeiat of 
leasehold. 

x’i?t (1) of The statuie 27 Hen *7 

VUI c. 10, also called, in conveyances and 

pleadings, the statute “for transferring uses 
into possession." The statute thus executes 
the use, as our lawyers term it ; that is, it con- 
veys the possession to the use, and transfers the 
nse Into possession ; thereby making cesfui 
que use complete owner of the lands and ten*, 
ments, as well at law as in equity. (English.) 

(2) Contingent use : [Contingent]. 

(3) Executed use : (Executed], 

t»K } (q “T* 1W; ThC 841116 43 CojmNOENT 

(5) Resulting use: [Kesultino], 

(6) Secondary, or tihijling use: That uae 
which, though executed, may change from 
one to another by circumstances. 

(7) Springing use : The same as Contingent 
Use (q.v.). 

(S) Use and occupation: The form of words 
usual in pleadings in an action for rent against 
a person who has held and epjoyed lands not 
under a written deed. 

# (9) Use and wont: Common or customary 
practice. (Tennyson: In Memoriam , xxix. 11.) 

* (10) In use: 

(o) In employment ; being employed : as. 
The book is in use. * 

(b) In customary practice, observance, or 
employment : as, Such rites are still in use. 

(11) To have no use for: Not to need ; not 
to be able to make profitable or advantageous 
use of. 

(12) To make use of: To employ profitably 
or to a good purpose. 

“ JfaAeui* of tiffin" 

Shakesp. ; Vsn-ui t Adonis, 12* 

nje, r.f. & i. [Fr. user, from Low Lat. uso t 
from Lat. usus ~ use (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive: 

1, To employ or make use of. 
m To employ with the hands ; to handle 
hold, or move for some purpose ; to avail one> 
eelf of ; to act with or by mesne of. 

«» - 

(2) To expend, consume, utilise, or exhaust 
by employment ; to employ : as, To use water 
for irrigation. 

C 3 ) To practise customarily; to make & 
practice o£ 

14 Uts htapltality on* to another.”— i Peter It. t, 

(4) To practise or employ in a general wavt 
to do, exercise, &c. 3 * 

"Us* carefnl watch." Shakstp , ; Richard ///., ». g 

2. To act or behave to ; to treat 

44 How Tarqnia mast be used * 

Shakesp. ; Rape qf Lucroce, H9A 

a Hma. 0 ^ ave * P 085669 * occupy, or eqjoy for 

r 4 *' 0 - 10 “• Mtr 

4. To accustom, to habituate, to inure ; to 
render familiar by practies or use. (Most 
commonly in the pa. par.) 

" R® that intends to gain th Olymplck prise. 

Hast uss himself to hunger, heat, snd cold." 

Roscommon. 

*5. To behave, to comport, to demean* 
(Used reflexively.) 

" P , orsl'*'* me, if I hsre used myself tmmsonerlr." 

Shakesp. ; Henry Vlll., ul. L 

6. To frequent ; to visit often or habitually. 
(Colloq.) 

44 He finds this place in the tavern which he uses." 
—Referee, April 17, I8SL 

B. Intransitive : 

* L To desl, to dispose. 

rr • • brought him hither. 

To MS as yon think needful of the man." 

Shake tp. .* Titus A ndronicut, e, l. 

2. To be accustomed ; to practisa custom- 
arily ; to be in the habit. (Generally in the 
past tease,) 

" Where Adon used to cool his spleen." 

Shakesp, ; Passionate Pilgrim, 76. 

3. To be wont ; to be costomarily. 

" Fears use to be represented in such an Imaginary 
fash loo, as they rather dazzle men's eye* than open 
thorn. —Bacon. 

* 4. To be accustomed to go ; to frequent. 

** X? low, where the mild whispers use 

Of shade*. Milton • Lycidas, 186. 

fiT To use up : 

1. To consume entirely by using ; to use 
the whole of : as, It used up all my money. 


- * — IMMUUfZJ. 

ate, at, fare, amldat, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir marine 4 eo n«5t. 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fiill; try, Syrian. ce = e; ey = a; qn^kw* 
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2. To exhaust, as the strength or powers of; 
to wear out. , . _ 

"We have used up no fewer than*!* I rUb^ Seer*. 
Uriea In little more thAQ as many y**r*- vasty 
Telegraph, March 6, 1867. 

uso'-a-kle, a. [Eng. use, v. ; *ata.] Capable 
of being used ; fit to be used. 

M Rendering the cut baraem i ueabUf—PMd. Sept 
11, 1834. 

nse'-ful, a. [Eng. ** ’ •fiifflV} nf u ?®* 

advantage, or profit ; valuable far nse ; profit- 
able to any end ; conducive or hBlpful to any 
purpose; producing or having power JE; 
dnee good; beneficial, profitable, advanta 
geons. 

" Sunderland wm able ? he h ® l T r ^ , x u°‘ 

principled indeed.’- Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxil. 

«[ Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
ledge : A eociety formed in London, in 1825. 
by Lord Brougham, Sir. Charles Knight, and 
othera. It commenced to publish itskbrary 
in 1827, end the Penny Magazine and Penny 
Cvdopoedia were issued under its auspices. 
Theeepublications greatly aided in diffusing 
knowledge among the masses. The operation a 
of the aociety came to an end in 1840. 

tiae-fiil-ltf. adv. [Eng. useful; • ly •] In a 
useful manner; profitably, beneficially, ad- 
vantageously. 

« Without it [tnduitry] we cannot l " m) 
decently or usefully. — Barrow . Sermons. voL 11L, 
ter. 19. 

use -ftll-ncfts, «. [Eng. useful ; J}‘ e 

quality or state of being useful, profitable, 
or beneficial ; conducivenesa to any end or 
purpose. 

« Tbe magnificence of Rome, aader the 
was rather for oaten tut loa than any teal usefulness. 
Addison. 

tine -less. a. [Eng. use; -less.] Having no 
use ; not nseful, profitable, or advantageous ; 
serving no useful end or purpose ; answering 
no valuable purpose ; not advancing the end 
proposed. . 

Till you b»w 

use'-less-ltf, adv. [Eng. useless ; -ly.] In a 
useless manner ; without profit or advantage * 
to no purpose ; nnprofltabiy. 

-To be *o Idle And «u#I«»7jr employed."— -Lock# f On 
Human Understand^ hk. IL, eh. l. 

nse'-lSss-uess, s. [Eng. useless; -ness.)The 
quality or state of being nseieea ; inutility, 

n n s ervi ceabl eu esa . 

-The concluding book . . . i» sensed 
and conieqaenUy of tuelestnest. —Seeker. Sermons. 
▼oL vL, *er. *L 

us'-cr, e. (Eng. us(e) ; -er.\ 

1 . Ord. tang. : One who uses, employs, or 
treats ; one wbo makes use. 

-They may chance to prove the bene of th* bold 
user of them.”— SoutA : Sermon*, voL vL, »er. U. 

2. Law : Right of user. [%) 

^ night q fuser: 

** An open *p*o* In which the public hi m i an anin- 
terrup toTriffhe tf user tor porpojje of pubUc meet 
lug.-fatf Mail GaseUe, Feh. 29, 1888. 

fcali'-er, * uscli-ere, •ussh-er, s. [O. Fr. 

ussier, uissier, huissier ; Fr. huissrer, from Lat. 
ostlnrium, accua. of asftttriua = a doorkeeper, 
from ostium — a door, an entrance, from os = 
a mouth.] 

1. A doorkeeper ; an officer or servant who 
has* the charge or care of the door of a court, 
hall, chamber, or the like. 

** That dore can none usher ehette, 

In which he U*t to take entre. 

Qotosr: O. A., 1. 231. 

2 An officer whose business it ie to intro- 
duce etrangere, or to walk before a person of 
Tank. 

3. An under-teacher or assiatant to a school- 
water or principal teacher. 

"Authority [U] given to the eiUd governor* to Ap- 
point the *cnoolmutr r end usher thereof. Strype . 
JEcefe*. Mem. ; Edward VI. (an. 1550). 

In some of the old foundation schoole 
of England ons of tbe assiatant masters la 
etill styled tbe usher. 

% (1) Gentleman Usher: [Gentlkman-ushkr]. 

(2) Usher (or Gentleman Usher) of the Black 
Bod: [Black-rod]. 

(3) Usher of the Green Rod : An officer of the 
Order of the Thiatle, who attende on the 
sovereign and knights assembled In chapter. 
There are also ushers doing similar duties in 
the Orders of the Bath, St, Patrick, Ac. 


iisli'-er, v.t. & i . [Ubher, a.] 

A. Trans. : To act as an usher to ; to 
attend on, ss an usher; to introduce t hence, 
fig., to introduce as a forerunner or haibinger. 
(Followed by in, forth , Ac.) 

- tbe iwto Hght tb. mm. 

• B. Jntrans. : To go before or in advance ; 
to precede. 

-So she foUow. not usher to her lady 1 * pleasure. 

Ben Jonson : BUent Woman, iv. 1. 

* frflh'- er - 01150 , a. [Eng. usher , a.; -ance.] 

Introduction. 

"The accidental publication . . . 
it* companion. **— Lord Shaftesbury . Characteristics, 
voL lit. 

•tish-er-dom, «t [Eng. tutor, e.; fom-) 
The functions or powers of ushers, uahera 
collectively. 

•ush'-er-l^SS, a. [Eng. usher, dess.) 
Destitute of an usber. 

Qsh'-er-shlp, a. [Eng. usher, a. ; -ship.] The 
office or post of an usher. 

« hu year* of usher ship h*d beea the mo*t wretchad 
of hi* Hew, Aug. 1, 1B8L 

s. [See def.] A contraction of Usque- 
baugh (q.v.). 

us ne-a, 8 . [Arab, achneh = a lichen.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Uaneid® (q.v.). 
Thallus round, branched, aud generally pen- 
dulous, with a central thread ; apothecia ter- 
minal, orbicular, and peltate, of the substance 
and colour of the tballna. The species are 
bright green while they are in moist places, 
but become browniah -black when exposed to 
the ray 8 of the eun. Usnea plicata can be 
used for a dye. 

*- P*- [Mod. Lat, u*ne(a) ; Lat 
fem. pi. adj. an ft. -tdm.] 

Bot. : A family of Hymenothalameee. Liao 
from the first open, thallns generally vertical 
and ahrabby, hypoth&llua none. 


contains tlve varions kinds of smut so de- 
structive to corn, to reed-beda, Ac. [Smut, 

II. 1-1 

• tist'-lon (1 as y), *. [Lat. ustio, from ustnm, 
sup. nf uro = to burn.] The act of burning ; 
the state of being burned. 

"iis-tor'-i-oiis, o. [UeTioN.] Having the 
quality of burning. 

■■The power of a horning bUa* l» hy aq u storious 
quality m the mirror or gleeA. — Watts. 

iis'-tu-late, a. [Lat. ustulatus, pa. par. 
t tstulo = to ^lrn a little, to scorch, dimin. 01 
uro = to burn.] 

Bot. : Blackened. (Paxton.) 

ils-tu-la'-tion, e. [Ustulate.] 

*1. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of burning, ecorchlng, or ingo- 
ing. 

-It seem* to lie In • kind of dodging end 
tionr^pStv, In Sprat's Hist. Royal Society, p. 297. 

2. Ardent lustful passion ; concupiscence. 
“They chow ustulation befora inArrl*ge.”— Bp. Toy* 

lor : Of Repentance, ch. f *. 

IL Technically: 

1 Metall. : The operation of expelling one 
enbstauce from another by heat, as sulphur 
and arsenic from ores, in a muffle. 

2. Pharmacy: 

(1) The roasting or drying of moi «* 
stances eu as to prepare them for pulveriza- 
tion. 

(2) The burning of wine. 

fi'-su-al (9 48 zk), * u-su-all* o. [Lat. 
usualls, from usus = use ; Fr. newel) In com- 
mon use ; such ss occurs commonly m ordinary 
practice, or in the ordinary course of events ; 
customary, habitual, ordinary, frequent. 

- A thin g u snail and oommou.”— Backtuyt : Voyages, 
IL 9A 

usual-term*, s. pi 

Law: An expression in common Uw mfr 
tice which meaue pleading issuably, Ruining 
gratia, and taking short notice of trial. 
(Wharton.) 


iis'-nJc, a. [Mod. Lat. usn(ea); Eng. euff. 

-ic.\ (See comi>oand.) 

usnio-acid, «. . . „ 

Chem.: CiaHigOy. Usnin. Found in all 
members of the genus Usnea and in many 
other lichens, and obtained from them by 
treatment with warm lime-water It ciyatal- 

wSr n aHgh tly eoluUe 0 ^? sfeohol and ether, u -au-al-nSss (5 as zh), *• [Eng. usual ; 
and melta K at202‘. It diesolvea in the alkalies, nLa.]’ The quality or state of being usual, 
but the eolntions soon take up oxygen from 
the air, and become brown. 


u'-su-al-l^ (? as zh), adv. [Eng usual ; -ly.) 
1 Accunling to the usual or common course; 
commonly, ordinarily, customarily. 

- Usually when they were oe««*t to them, Voej 3ld 
met pi ark up th.lr .plriU." - Bunyan : PUgrim I 
Progress, pt IL 


ttfl'-nin, [Mod. Lat. usv{ea); Eng. euff. 
-in.] [Usnio-acid.] 

iis'-aue-baugli (gh silent), * usquekeatka, 

s [Irish & Gael, uisgebeatha = usquebaugh, 
whiskey, lit = water of life (cf. Lat aqua 
vitae ; Fr. can de vie), from uuge — water, 
whiskey (q.v.), and bcof/w (cogn. with Gr, 
pio* (bio«), and Lat vita) = life.] 

1 . Whiskey. 

" Uvruebaugh to our feaat la pall* w*» hrooght np. 1 

vsqueoauv w Description of Irish Feast. 

2 A etrong compound cordial made of 
brandy or other spirits, raisins, cinnamon, 
cloves, and other ingredients. 

•* Pewter basin* of usquebaugh and brandy blazed all 
night tothe UnU."--Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xvL 

• iis'-sSlf, *us-silf* pron: [Eng. us, and 
self.] Ooraelvee. 

“If we demyden wUell ussUf, we schulen not be 
demed."— Wycliffe: 1 Corinthians xL 8 L 

us-til a^gln^-i, » .PL [Mod. Lat. 
genit. ustilagin(is) ; Lat rnasc. pi. adj. sun. 
•ri.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Fongala, OTder or sub- 
order Puccinsei. Tbe epecies grow the in- 
terior of the ovaries, anthers, and other organa 
of flowering planta, producing deformity, ab- 
sorption of the internal tissue and its re- 
placement by the pulverulent spores of the 
Fun gals, constituting a dark-coloured and 
fetid powder. Tbe protospores are prodneed 
from very delicate branching tissue, or from 
closely packed cells. 

its -tl- la' -go, «. [Let = an nntdentifled 
plant, called also carduus sylvaticus .] 

Bof. : The typical genua of Ustilsginel 
(Berkeley), a genus of Cfeomacei (Lindley). 
ie apores are simple, with a simple coat. It 


commonness, frequency. 

-• TU only usualness or nou*u»lno** thst niAkc* tb» 
dlstluctloof"— Clarke: Ewidencet of Religion, prop. U. 


ua-u-o&p'-tlon, *. [Lat. usucaptto, 

use, and captio = a taking ; capfo = to take.) 
Civil Law : The acquisition of the property 
of a tiling by the uninterrupted possession 
aud enjoyment thereof for a certain term or 
years prescribed by law. It ie equivalent to 
prescription in the common law. 

ufl'-u-friiot, * us-u-ftuite, *- 

frukus, from usus = use, and frudus = fruit ; 
Fr. usufruit.] 

Law : The temporary use and enjoyment of 
lands or tenements, or the right of receiving 
the fruita and profits of land, nr other things, 
without having the right to alienate or change 
the property. 

"Tfao hu.>*uul .hull hAa. the Wru^« of her 

lAiidefc"— .* Commonwealth, bk. 111., ch. vlU. 

n*-u-fHio'-tu-a-rjr» »- & «* [Usufruct.] 

^ A. A» subst. : One who has the naufruct, or 
use and enjoyment, of property for a time 
without having the title or property. 

•• Th* usufructuary bA* a temporAry, or limited 
property."— Wollaston: Relig. of Nature, S A 

B. As adj. : Of or relating to usufruct ; of 
tbe nature of a usufruct. 

• u-su-rar'-I-oks (9 as zh), a. [Lat. usu- 

rariua.] Usurious. 

“ He doubts concerning All usurarious contrAct*. — 
Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. L. ch. v. 

• u'-?u-ra-r? (5 as zh), a. [Lat umraHu,.] 

Usurious. . 

“Odion* and *everely interdicted iimrarycootr*ct*. 
—Bp. Hall : Works, vil. 878. 

• u'- 5 ure (5 as zh), ®- [Fr. usure, from Lat. 
urura.] Usnry. 

14 Usure of gowle. Usura." — Prompt. Pare. 


tne uraera 01 tne 13 am, ou x * r • . 
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usurer— utilitarian 


tf-911-rer (a u zh), * u-ser-er, * u-su- 
rere, *. [Fr. Kim<r, from Lat. usurariuB, 
from usura = usury (q.v.).] 

* I. One 1 wlio lent money at intereat without 
ita 1 being implied that that interest was ex 
orhitant. 

,ide 010 oommoditle* of usury 
flrmt, that however usury tu some re*u*ct* hind*. 

y + e Jh n , ° m ! ot + her H •pSnteVb it Jlor 
it ia cerUiu that the greatest part of trade la driven 
i*°*v Q * merc h*nt* upon borrowing at Intereat : bo 
as. il the uaurer either call in or keep^back his money! 

pre4eliUy * gre * t ,Und oi trade."- 

2. One who lends money at exorbitant in- 
terest; a money-lender who exacts exorbitant 
or excessive interest for his money. 

" thought* when usurer Alphlua, new about 
To turn mere fanner, had epoke out.” 

B*n Jomson ; Praise* of a Country Life. 

• u'-^nr-ing (s aa ah), o. (Mid. Eng. t isure 
t= usury.] Practising nsury ; uaurioua. 

** # h©uid not need to fear me, madam. 

I do not love the usuring Jew ao welt.” 

Braum. A PUL : Bight Walter, ir. 

1J-§ur'-i-ous (9 aa zh\ a. [Eng. usury; 
-otw.] 

1. Practising uaury ; exacting exorbitant 
interest for money lent. 

. “ *„ r *ter me to your usurious cannibal*, or inch 
V £ J onion : Every Man out of Bit Humour, 

2. Pertaining to, of the nature of, or ao- 
quired by usury. 

»^^°.^ 1 - Q *», ny J ncrf **t? < men *T to be indefensibly 
usurious. — Bluckstone : Comment., hk. ii. , ch. SO. 

q-ftir'-I-Ousl^ (9 as zh), adv. (Eng. usuri- 
ous; -ty.] In an usurious manner. 

9~$ur / -I-otift-n§88 (9 as zh\ s. [Eng. usuri- 
ous ; -ness.} The quality of being usurious. 

*~9urp , * u-surpe, v.t. & <. [Fr. usurper, 
from Lat usurpo = to employ, to acquire, to 
usurp ; prob. for usurapio = to seize to one's 
own use : usus = use, and rapio— to seize,] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To seize end hold possession of, as of 
aome important or dignified place, office, 
power, or property, by force or without right : 
to appropriate or asaume illegally, falaely. or 
Against right 

" Who th ue usurp 

Dominion here.” Camper: Homer; Odyssey ii. 

* 2. To counterfeit. 

“ usurped beard." Shakesp. : Othello, L X 

B. Intransitive ; 

* 1. To be in or enter into a place contrary 
to right ; to encroach. 

“ D«th may usurp dq nature many hours." 

Shakesp. : Pericles , Hi. a. 

2. To be or act sa an usurper; to commit 
Illegal seizure or appropriation. 

• u-9urp'-ant, a. [Fr.] Usurping. 

"Some faction* . ventured to bo extravagant 
and usurpant. —Gaudon : Tear* of the Church, pM7x 

n~9ur-pa -tlon, * u-gur-pa-ci-on, a. [Fr. 
usurpation, from Lat usurpationem , a ecus, of 
usurpation [Usurp.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

Th®. act of usurping ; the act of seizing 
and holding possession nf aoma place, power 
functions, title, property, or the like, of 
another without right; specif., the unlawful 
seizing or occupation of a throne. 

" Conquest may be called a foreign usurpation."— 
Locke : Of Civil Government, ch. xvfi. rpa 

* 2. An encroachment, an Intrusion (in or 
upon). 

* 3. Use, usage. 

II Law : The presentation to a Church 
benefice by a stranger, who has no right to do 
so, of a clerk, who is thereupon admitted and 
instituted. Anciently auch an act deprived 
the legal patron of his advowaon ; but it ia 
not ao now, as no usurpation can diaplace the 
estate or interest of the patron, nor turn it to 
A mere right ; but tha true patron may present 
upon the next avoidance, as if no such usurpa- 
tion had occurred. ( Lee : Glossary .) 


* U-^nrp -a-tor ^, a. [Eng. usurp; -atory.) 
Characterized or marked by uaurpation ; usurp- 

- U-^urp’-a-ture, b . [Eng. usurp; -ature.} 
Uaurpation. 

“ Sni^l d la fi ,hlnl . n * Jt * that lodge* 
ruiedteiiMth man’s usurpatureC 

R. Browning : Master Hugue* of Saxe-Hotha. 

9“9^*P *• [Eng. usurp; -er.) One who 


nsurpa a throne, or other dignity, functions 
property, or an advantage to which he ia not 
rightfully entitled. 

s. '3F* »“* * 

u-9urp -Ihg, o. [Eng. usurp; -ing.} Acting 
as an usurper ; characterized by usurpation. 

M,t £J2£ C S U,UT th « whIie the usurping Moalem 
pray d. Byron : Childe Harold, Jv. im. 

* n-siirp -Ing-l^ t adv. [Eng. usurping ; -ly.] 
In an usurping manner; after the manner of 
an usurper ; by usurpation. (Shakesp. ; King 
John , 1.) 


* n-9urp'-rcs8, a. 

female usurper. 


[Eng. usurper; -«s.] A 


" She i* a doable usurprette." 

Howell : Dodoma s Grove, p. M. 

u -su-ry (s as zh), * u-su-re, * u-su-rie, 
Mi-au-rye, *u-se-rie, s. [Fr. usurer 
the occupation of s thing, usury, from Lat. 
usura == use, usury, from usurus, fut. par. of 
utor = to use.] 

, ** i* 4 . A ? y P™“ iuin or interest paid, or stimu- 
lated to be paid, for the loan of money, with- 
ont any insinuation that tha intereat asked 
waa exorbitant 

«*’ k* Te,t t h «« net my meoey into 

the bajik« that tt my coining J might have reonirod 
mint owq with usury l "--Luke xix. aa. 

2. An excesaive or exorbitant interest or 
premium paid, or stipulated to be paid, for the 
loan of money. 

3. The practice of lending money at in- 
terest ; the practice of taking interest for 
money ient; specifically, the practice of taking 
exorbitant or excessive intereat for tha loan 
of money ; the practice of exacting interest in 
^rrowera^n* Way from needy or extrav agant 

In the ancient world, Intereat waa always 
usurious as it is in the East at the present 
day. Tha Mosaic Law prohibited taking in- 
terest from Hebrews (Exod. xxii. 25 ; Levit. 
XXV ' 1 S5 ^?!. ; , Deut * xxiil - 20 >; Chriat’s 
words, Giya to him that asketh thee," 
(Matt. v. 42) aeem to be of atill wider ap- 
plication. The Fathers regarded intereat aa 
usury, nnd therefore aa a apeciea of robbery 
and thia opinion prevailed in the Church til 
tha sixteenth century, and numbered Luther 
and Melanchthon among ita defenders. Cal- 
vin appears to have been the first theologian 
who propounded the modern distinctiou be- 
tween intereat and uaury. 

4t, s. [See det] 

Music : The name given to the first or key 
note in the musical scale of Guido, from being 
the first word in the Latin hymn, ” Ut queant 
taxis," &c. Except smong the French, It has 
been auperseded by do (q.v.). [Gamut.] 

u'-tall-ite, s. [After Utah, where found 
suff. -tie (3fin.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in minute mi- 
caceous crystals as an encrustation upon a 
quartzite in the Eureka Hill minea, Juab 
County, Utah. Crystallization, rhombohedral ; 
lustre, ailky; colour, brownish -yellow. 
Compoa. : aulphuric acid, 23'45 ; arsenic acid, 
S‘19 ; aescpiioxide of iron, 58'82 ; water, 9*35 — 

+ 4HO WhlCh yieldfl tha formula SFe 2 0 3 ,8S0g 


U'-t^S, s. [Utis.] 

u-ten -sll, * u-ten-sile, a. [Fr. utensile, 
irom Lat. utensilis — fit for use ; utensilia 
(neut. pi.) = utensila. For utentllis, from 
utens, pr. par. of utor = to use.] An imple- 
ment, an instrument; more particularly, an 
Instrument or vessel used in tha kitehen or 
in domestic or fanning work. 

“ Tha hooMwlf* hang- * Ump. 

An *«d uterml, which li*d perforni ci 
Service beyond *J1 other* of it* kind.” 

Wordsworth: Michael. 

u'- ter ine, a. [Lat. uterinus = born of the 
same mother, from uterus (q.v.).] 

1. Of or belonging to the uterua or womb. 

2. Born of the same mother, but by a dif- 
ferent father. 

’* w * iter po P*. uterine hrother to Dr. Joh. Wilkin*." 
— Wood : A thence 0 zon., vol. Ii. 

U-ter-O-, pref. [Lat. uterus = the womb.] 
Anat., Physiol ., Ac.: Of, belonging to. or 
carried on within the womb. 


u-ter-o-gSs ta’-tion, t. 

Eng. gestation.] 


[Pref. utero-, and 


Biol. : The deveiopraent of the fecundAtad 
ovum within the uterus. [Pregnancy.] 

u'-ter-us, s. [Lat] 

L Ord. Lang. : The womb. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anatomy; 

(1) Compar ; A dilatation in the walla of 
the oviduct for the preservation or develop- 
ment of the ova. In Birds, although the nva 
are developed externally, the term rierus is 
often applied to that cavity where the eggs re- 
ceive the shell. In most of the Viviparous 
a !£ in th ®, Viviparous Lacertilia and 
Ophidia the ova develop within the uteriue 
cavity without any assistance or nourishment 
^? ther ; ln tha Prototheria (= 
Ornithodelphia = Monotremata) the oviducts, 
according to some authorities, have no dia- 
tmet uterine or Fallopian portion, but open 
directly into a cloacal chamher. Gegenbaur. 
however, calls the lower end of each oviduct 
a uterua. In the Matatheris (=Didelphia = 
Marsupiaiia) each of the oviducts is differ- 
entiated into uterine and Fallopian tracts, 
opening into a long and distinct vagina. In 
the Eutheria (= Monodelphiu, including all 
other Mammals) the uterus is variously modi- 
ned. In the Primates it ia normally single, 
though instances of a double uterus occasion- 
aHy occur; it is two-homed in the Ruminsn- 
tia, Pachydermata, Eqnidae, and Cetacea, and 
ia said to be divided when it has oniy a very 
ehort body, which speedily divides externally 
and internally, and ia continuous with the 
oviducts (aa in moat of the Carnivora and 
Edentata and acme of the Rodentia) ; it is 
actually double in some of the Edentata and 
In ruost of the Rodentia, including the mouse 
f n . d the hare, each oviduct passing into an 
inteatiniform uterua, which lias two com- 
pleteiy distinct openings lying near to each 
other within the vagina. 

(2) Hunum : A hollow, muscular organ, with 
very thick walla, situated in the pelvic cavity 
between the rectum and the bladder. The 
virgin uterua ia about three inches long, two 
broad, and one inch thick at ita upper ex- 
tremity. The middle part ia called the body, 
the upper the fundus, and the lower, opening 
into the vagina, the neck. Ita chief function ia 
to receive the ovum from the Fallopian tubes, 
end to retain and support it during the de- 
velopment of the foetus, which it expels by 
muscular contractions at parturition. Duriug 
uterogeatation the uterua becomes greatly en- 
larged and undergoes important struct ural 
changes. 

2. Pathol. : “pie uterus ia liable to many af- 
fections and diseases, as tumours, ulceration- 
catarrh, tenesmus, hemorrhage, Ac. 

uterus mascullnus, *. 

'Compar. Anat. : The prostatic vesicle. It 
varies considerably in size : in man it ia small, 
in the rabbit it is of considerable extent. It 
ia developed from the same portion of th€ 
embryo as the female uterus. [Uterus, II.] 

6t'-gard, a. [Icel. = out yard.] 

Scand. MythoL: The uttermost borders of 
the habitable world, where antiquity fixed the 
abode of giants and monsters ; hell. ( Grimm i ' 
Deut. MythoL, ed. Staliy brass, i. 245.) 

*u'-tne, a. 

= to uae.] 

(Levins.) 


[Fr., from Lat. utitis, from utor 
Useful, profitable, beneficial. 


u-tH-I-tar'-I-an, a. & a [Eng. utiMu): 
-arian.) 

A . As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to utility. 

2. Pertaining or relating to utilitarianism. 

fcwS# tor believing 

. tha flm Porwa who brought the w.,rf 
loto use. He did not Invent It. but 
In Mr. Gulf* 

Annals ol the Parish.’ After using it a. a den^na- 
tioa for several years, he and other* abandoned it 
from a growing dUiike to anything resembling • 
badga or watchword of sectarian distinction. Bat, a* a 
name for one tingle opinion, not a set of opiaions-to 
denote the recognition of utility as a *Uud*rd, not 
of •ppiying it-the term .upplies a 
want In the laoguage. sud offer* in many case* a con- 
venient mode of avoiding tiresome circumlocution.'— 
J. A Mill: Utilitarianism, ch. 1L (Note.) 

B. As subst. : One who upholds the doctrine 
of utilitarianism. 

’’ Although Utilitarians hold that good and erlL 
Gff * “f d 4r ron « P ro P«ly determined hy a ealcn- 

UUOD OI tils rbfiMC llahrac aa ra^trds l. - - L 


15te, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, tother; we, wgt, here, cam?l, her, there 
or. wore, w?H work, who, sin; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, lull; try, 


i .v. * *'*«»^**y ucieuuiueq ny a cau... 

th . co^uencte as regard* human happi- 
new, they do not all maintain that past or existing 
T 0 !* 1 ' h * T » been on all pomU founded Tn 
this principle. —Chambers 1 Encyc. (ed. 1M7), lx. m. 

; pine, pit, sire, air, marine; go, p5t, 
Syrian. », oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kv, 


utilitarianism— utter 
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A-tfl-I-tar'-i-an-ijm, «. 
-ifm.] 


[Eng. utilitarian 


Ethics: A word coined by J. Stuart Mill to 
denote that system which makes the happi- 
ness of mankind the criterion of right. It 
ia thus more extensive than Epicureanism, 
which constituted personal happioess a cri' 
terion for the individual, leaving the happi- 
ness of others out of the question. The 
system owes its origin to Benthain (1748- 
1832), was attacked by Macaulay in the Edin- 
burgh Review, and is thus defined by J. S. 
Mill : “The creed which accepts, as the foun- 
dation of morals, Utility, or the Greatest 
Happiness Principle, holds that actions are 
right, in proportion as they tend to promote 
happiness, wrong ss they teod to produce the 
reverse of happiness. By happiness is in- 
tended pleasure, and the absence of pain ; by 
unhappiness, pain, and the privation of plea- 
sure. To give a clear view of the moral 
standard set up by the theory much more 
requires to be said ; in particular what things 
It includes in the ideas of pain or pleasure ; 
and tn what extent this ia left aa open ques- 
tion. But these supplementary explanations 
do not affect the theory of life oa which this 
theory of morality is grounded— namely, that 
pleasure and freedom from pain are the only 
things desirable as ends ; and that all desir- 
able things (which are as numerous in the 
utilitarian as in any other scheme) are desir- 
able either for the pleasure inherent in them* 
selves, or as means to the promotion of 
pleasure and the prevention of pain.” 

* u-til l-te, * u-til-I-tie, s. 

[Fr. utiliti, from Lat. utilitatem, accus. of 
utilitas = usefulness, from utilis = useful, 
from utor = to use ; 8p. utilidad; ltal. utUitd.) 

1. The quality or state of being useful ; 
usefulness ; the quality of being serviceable 
$r conducive to some desirable end or pur- 
pose ; use, advantageousness, serviceableueas. 

'* Utility Is that quality lu things iu virtue of which 
thoy afford satisfaction and enjoyment to those who 
possess thorn, or create a desire in persons to get non- 
w*«ion of theta. Utility ia tbo source of value iu ali 
▼ainabia things, Aaythiug that Is useless for any 
purpose whatever, ia without any value. Neverthe- 
less, utility, iike value, ia not a quality iuhereut in 
things themselves, hot arises from the fact that things 
mw desired, and only so far as thoy are desired."— 
Bithell : Counting- Hous* Diet, 

2. The greatest happineaa of the greatest 
cumber; the fnndameotal principle of Utili- 
tarianism (q.v.). 

" A perfectly jnst conception of Utility or Happi- 
ness, consi dared aa the directive rule of human con- 
duct. 3. Mill: Utilitarianism, eh. ii. 

Ij-til-i-za'-tlon, a. [Eng. utilise) potion.] The 
act of utilizing or turning to anme useful ac- 
count ; the atate of being utilized. 

u'-til-ize, u'-tKl-i§e, v.t. [Fr. utiliser, from 
= useful.] [Utile.] To turn to aame 
useful or profitable account ; to make uaeful 
or profitable; to save from waste or loas by 
making use of. 

" In the Edinburgh Review for 1809 . . . exception is 
taken to . . . utilize.”— IHtzcdward Balk 

fi'-ti pos-si-de'-tls, phr. [Lst. = aa you 

possess.] 

1. Civil Law : An interdict as to heritage, 
ultimately assimilated to the interdict utrubi 
as to movables whereby the colourable pos- 
session of a bond Jide possessor ia continued 
until the final settlement of a contested right. 

2. International Law : The baaia or principle 
of a, treaty which leaves belligerent parties in 
possession of what they have acquired by 
their anna during the war. 

* ti'-tls, U -ttis, * ou-tas, *. [From a Norm. 
Fr. word corresponding to O.Fr. oitaues, ot- 
teves, pi. of oitauve — octave or eighth (day), 
from Lat. octava (dies) = the eighth (day).] 
[Octave.] 

1. The octave of a legal term, saint’s day, 
or other festival ; the apace of eight day a 1 
after it ; aleo the festival itself. 

" To asecmhle the utas cd teint George at Weetmyn- 
iter. — Berner* : Froissart; Cronycle, voL 11., oh. xcii. 

2. Merriment, festivity, jollity, atir, bustle. 

•f Then here will be old utl t: It will be mix excellent 
•tratagem.'— Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., it. 4 . 

* tit" -la ry, * ut'-law-ry, «. [A corruption 
of outlawry.] Outlawry. 

“Where procesese of utlawry Hath.* — Camden; 
Remain**; Surname*. 

*tit-lS-ga-tion, s. [Mid. Eng. ut — out; 
Lat. lex, gen it. legis = law.] The act of out- 

lawing ; outlawry. 


# ut-mer, a. [Mid. Eng. ut = out ; mer = 
more.] Outer. 

, " Be exist out into » timer darkoeeaei." — Wy cliff a .* 
Matthew viii. 12. 

tit'-most, * oute-meste, * ute - meste, 

* ute-mseste, * ut-mest, a. [A.S. ptemest, 
ytmext, from ut — out. Utmost ia thus a 
doublet of outmost.] [Out.] 

1. Being or situated at the furthest point or 
extremity ; furthest out ; extreme ; most dis- 
tant ; furthest. 

“ Thou a halt see hut the utmost parts of them." — 
Sum. xxiii. is. ^ 

2. Being in the highest degree or quantity: 
greatest ; extreme. 

“ Six or eeveu thousand la their utmott power.* 

Shakesp.: Richard III., v. a 

IT Utmost is frequently used substantively, 
preceded by the, a possessive pronoun or noun, 
or other word of a like limitiog force, to 
signify, the most that can be ; the greatest 
power, the highest degree, the greatest effort, 
or the like. 

“Though he perform to the utmott of a man." 

Shakesp.: Coriolanus, i, L 

U-td'-pJ-a, a. [The weight of authority ia in 
favour of the generally accepted derivation 
from Gr. ov (o-u) = not, and to7tos (topos) = a 
place, hence Utopia = nowhere (Cf. Scutch ken- 
naquhair; Ger. IVeissnichtwo, used by Carlyle 
in Sartor Resartus). Another derivation Is from 
Gr. (eu) = well (in comp. = happy, for? 
tnnate, bleaaed), and tojtos (topos) = place, 
when Utopia would = a happy place, a land 
of perfection. (See Notes <& Queries, 7th aer., 
v. 101.)] 

1. A name coined by Sir Thomas More, and 
used by him (in bie celebrated work ao called, 
published in 1513), to signify an imaginary 
island, where everything is perfect— the lawa, 
the morala, the politics, &c. ; the evila and 
defects of existing lawe b'eing shown by 
contrast. 

2. A place or atate of ideal perfection* 
tJT-td'-pi-aai, a. & s. [Utopia.] 

A. As adj. : Of, pertaining to, or resembling 
Utopia ; founded on or involving ideal or 
imaginary perfection ; ideal, imaginary. 

M like Btrangera greet them selves, seeing 

Utopian youth grown old Italian. * 

Donna : Let. to Sir Henry Wotton. 

* B. As substantive : 

1. An inhabitant of Utopia. 

2. One who forma or favonra Utopian 
achemea ; an ardent but unpractical political 
or social reformer. 

** Such euhtilo opinions, mb few but Utopian* are 
likely to ffl.ll into." — Hooker : Eccle*. Polity . 

U-to -pI-an i^-er, «. [Eng. Utopian; -tser.] 

A former of an Utnpia, or of Utopian ideaa or 
achemea. ( Southey : The Doctor, ch. cclxi.) 

V-to-pI-au-i$m, s. [Eng . Utopian; -ism.] 

The views or achemea of an Utopian ; ideas 
founded upon or relating to ideal social per- 
fectibility. 

# V-td'-pi-an-Ist, *. [Eng. Utopian ; -isf.] An 
Utopian ; an Utopianiaer. 

“The sentimental Utopianists and Bosiallsti who 
hop for » roiiieimium of State intervention.”— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1888. 

U-top'-ic-aVa. [Eng. Utop(ia); -teal] 
Utopian. 

" Let no idle Donatist of Amsterdam dream hence 
of an Utopical perfection.”— Ha ll: Beauty S Unity of 
the Church, ' 


t U'-to-pist, s. [Eng. Utop(ia); 
eame as Utopian, 2. (q.v.). 


-1st.] The 


Like the utopiit* of modem days, Plato has de- 
veloped an a priori theory of what the 8tate should 
be. —Lewes : History of Philosophy (ed. 1880), i. 278. 


IX-tra-quist, s. 

uterque = both.] 


[Lat. utraque, fem. aing. of 


Church Hist. (PI.) : A name given In 1420 to 
the Calixtioes becanae they received the 
Eucharist in both kinds. 

U'-trl-cle, s. [Lat. utriculus = a amall skin, a 
leather bottle.] 

1. Anat. : Anything shaped like a amall bag. 
There is a utricle of the male urethra, and one 
of the vestibule in the ear. 

2. Botany : 

(1) Gen. : A little bottle or bladder. 

(2) Spec . : A simple fruit, one-celled, one or 
few seeded, superior, membranona, and fre- 


quently dehiscing by a transverse incision. 
Examples: Amaranthus and Chenopodium. 

U-trXo -u-lar, a. [Lat. utricid(us ); euff. -or.] 
Bot. : Bearing utricles. 


[Lat. utriculus.) 



tJTRICULARIA 

INTERMEDIA. 


u-trio-u-lar'-X-a, s. 

[Utricle.] (See def.) 

Bot. : Bladderwort ; a genus of Lentibulsri- 
aceie. Slender herbs, often floating in water. 
Leaves of aome apecies multifid with floating 
bladders ; calyx bipartite, the upper lobe en- 
tire, the lower often notched or bidentate; 
corolla personate ; afcyle generally wanting, if 
present filiform and persistent; atigina two- 
lipped ; capsule globose, 
burstiog irregularly; seed 
oblong or peltate, atriated, 
pitted, or hairy. Known 
apecies 120 (Sir J. Hooker), 
widely diffused. The Com- 
mon Bladderwort (Ulricu- 
laria vulgaris) is a rootless, 
floating plant, which ia 
summer becomes conspicu- 
ous from its handsome, gold- 
hued flowers raised lo stslka 
aix inches above the water. 

Its floating bladders are 
modified leaf-organa which 
form simple but effective 
insect traps. They form hollow vesicles, 
entered by a door or trap which opeas Inwards 
only. Minute crustaceans, perhaps attracted 
by the alight mucilage witbio, push through 
this valve, and are entrapped, escape being 
Impossible. This plaat, therefore, belongs to 
tho class of Insectivorous Plaots. 

ij-trlo'-’DL-lg.te, a. [Utriculus.] The same 
ft a Utricular (q.v.). 

TJ-trio'-u-li-form, a. [Lart. utriculus, and 
forma = form.] 

Bot. : Shaped like a bottle. 

u-tric'-u-loid, a. [Lat. utricul(us); -aid.) 
Shaped like a bladder; utricular. 

U-trlc'-u-lose, a. [Lat. utriculus); Eng. 
autf. -oa«.] 

Bot. : Bearing many utricles. 

* u-trlc'-u-lus (pi. u-trio'-u-li), s. [Lat. 
utriculus = a amall skin or leather bottle • 
dimin. of uter =a leather bottle.] [Utricle, 2.j 

tit-ter, a. [A.S. utor, uttor — outer, utter, 
compar. of «t=out <q.v.). Utter and outer 
are thua doublet8.] 

* 1. Being on the outer or exterior side ; 
situate or being outside. 

“To the Bridge's utter gate 1 oima* 

Spentvr : F. Q., IV. x. IL 

* 2. Situate or being on the extreme limits 
of something else ; outside of any place or 
space ; remote from the centre. 

" Drive them out . . . into the utter deep." 

Milton : P. L., vL 71«. 

3. Complete, total, perfect, entire. 

" The utter low of nil the realm of Prance." 

Shakesp. i 1 Henry VI., v. 4. 

4. Peremptory, absolute, unconditional, 
unreserved. 

“Tho utter refusal of tho auxiliary regiment* of 
London and Kent to march farther."— Clarend on. 

utter-barrister, s. [Barrister.] 

tit -ter, * out-ren, * ut-tren, v.t. [A freq. 
from Mid. Eng. outen-=. to put out, to ont 
with, from A.S. utian = to put ont, to elect, 
from lit = out.] 


* 1. To put ont or forth ; 
to emit. 


to expel, to eject. 


“ How hragly it beginnea to hudde 
And utter hi* tender head." 

Spenser ; Shepheards Calender; March. 

* 2. To expoee ; to aet forth, to diacloae, 
to exhibit. 

“Tim godhed which than and never before uttrvd 

Itaeif. Cdal : Luka x vi i. j 

* 3. To expose for sale. 

“ No man shall bargaiue, sell ... or conueigh of any 

other siee to be uttred or eoid ."—Fabyan: Chronycle 

(an. 1648), 

4. To dispose of to the public or in the 
way of trade ; to put into or offer for circula- 
tion, as mnney, notes, base coin, &c. (Now 
applied more especially to the last.) 

5. To disclose ; not to keep secret ; to give 
expression to. 

“My tongue shall utter alL" 

Shakesp. : Rapa of Lucrect, l,tf7S. 


b6H. b6> ; iwsat, J<fM ; oat, yeU, chorus, yhin, bench ; go. gem ; thin, this ; sin, ay ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-nlan, -tian—shan. -tlon, -slon = shhn ; -tlon, -§lon = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -aious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = boh deL 
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utterable— ' V\ 


6. To speak, to pronounce. (Sometimes 
followed by forth.) 

" Uttering fooliah thing*." 

Shaketp. : Rape nf Lucre?*, 1,815. 

• fitf-ter-a-ble, a. [Eng. utter, v. ; -able.] 
Capable of beiug uttered or expressed. 

"When hl» woe became utterable.* —Mad. D'ArUay : 
Cecilia, bit. x.. ch. viiL 

titf-ter-a^e (1), s. [Eng, utter , v. ; -a^ce.] 

* I. The act of uttering, putting forth in 
puhlic, or circulating. 

2. Emission from the mouth ; vocal expres- 
sion ; expression. 

M Or from tbe *oul— an Imp a lee to ber*elf ; 

I would give utterance in uumeroue rer*e. 

Words worth : Redute. 

3. Power of speaking; speech. 

“God hu not bcetowed no them the gift of utter. 
■ance.'—Dryden : Aurung-Zebe. (Ep. Dedic.) 

4. That which is uttered or epoken ; epeech, 
words. 

“ Assuming a reference to himself and his stable to 

he embodied tn the relied utterance* of — Field , 

Jan. 21, 1W. 

• tir- ter-an 9 e (2), *ut-traunce, a. (A 

corrupt, of Fr. outmnce.) The last or utmost 
extremity ; the end ; death. (Only In the 
phrase at utterance, at uttraunce (= Fr. & ou~ 
trance.) 

” When ha sswn his master almost at uttraunce he 
was soria. Berner* : Froissart; Crony els, toL li., 
oh. xxiv. 

fct'-ter-er, a [Eng. utter, v. ; -er.] One who 
titters : as, 

(1) One who utters or puts into circulation : 
as, an offerer of base coin. 

(2) One who pronounces, speake, discloses, 
or publishes. 

" Utterer* of secrets he from thenoe dsbarred." 

Spenser: F. Q., IL lx. 25. 


tropical or sub -tropical countries In the 
eastern hemisphere. The roots of Uvaria 
Narum, a large, woody, Indian climber, yield, 
by distillation, a sweet-scented, greenish oil, 
used in various diseases In Malabar. The 
aromatic root ia also employed medicinally. 
The bruised leaves smell like cinnamon. The 
bark of U. tripetaloidea , when tapped, yields 
a viscid and fragrant gum. The leaves of U. 
triloba are applied to languid abscesses to 
bring them to a head. The fruit of U. febri- 
fuga is regarded hy the Indians of the Ori- 
noco as an excellent febrifuge. 

u'-vato, a. [Uva.] A conserve made of 
grapes. (Simmonds.) 

u'-vc-a, a. [XJva.1 

AnaL: A covering of dark pigment at the 
posterior surface of the iris. 

U'-vc-ofts, a. [Uva.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Resembling & grape or a 
bunch Df grapes. 

2. AnaL : Of or pertaining to the uvea (q.v.). 

u'-vio, a. Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
grapes; as uvlc acid, C 7 H*0,. 

U-vit -fc, a. [Lat. « r(a) = a grape ; Eng. raff. 
* -itic.] Of, pertaining to, or derived from 
grapes. 

uvitlc-acid, a. 

Chem. : C 9 H 8 04 = CbH^CHgHCO'OH^. A 
dibasic aromatic acid, ohtaiuea by boiling 
pyroracemlc acid with excess of baryta water. 
It crystallizes In fine needles, difficultly 
soluble in water, more readily in alcohol and 
ether, and melts at 287°. Heated with lime 
to 850°, It yields calcic carbonate and meta- 
tolnate, at a higher temperature yielding 
toluene. 


mium. Originally from the Ural Mountains, 
but now found, though sparsely, in several 
other parts of the world. 

* iix-or-I-al, a. [I .at. uxor- a wife.] 

1. Of or pertaioing to a wife or married 
woman. 

** The be«.Qtf of wire*, the uxorlat be.\xitj.‘—Lytton: 
My Noeel, bk. 1*.. ch. L 

2. Related to or connected with one’s wife. 

M All your uxorial connections living In the neigh- 
bourhood. “—Bp. \Y llberforc*. In Li'e, L 105. 

3. Uxorious. 

•■Melted into Jilwolute uxoriel imbecility/ - — tytton ; 
My Novel, bk. viiL, ch. xlL 

t iix-or , -I- 9 ide, *. [Lat. uxor = a wife, and 
ccedo (in compos, •cido ) = to kill.] 

1. The murder of a wife by her husband. 

2. A husband who murders Ids wife. 

tix-or'-I-OUS, a. [Lat. uxorius, from uxor = 
a wife.] Excessively or foolishly fond of a 
wife ; doting on a wife. 

“ Bnt h«’» *n wte that will be so uxorious to tie hi* 
affection* to one circle.’*— Ben Jonton : Silent Woman, 
iv. l 

tix-or'-I-oiis-ly, adv. [Eng. uxorious; -ly.] 
In an uxorious manner ; with foolish or fond 
doting on a wife. 

” II thou art thtw uxoriotssly Inclin'd." 

Dryden : Jit venal, vl. 291 

fiy-or'-I-OUS-ness, *. [Eng. uxorious ; -next.] 
The quality or state of being uxorious ; foolish 
or fond doting on a wifa. 

“The carnality and uxoriousnest of the Jew*.”— 
More : Mystery <*f Godliness, p. 100 . 

U-ze-ma, s. [Native word.] A linear mea- 
sure in 'the Birman Empire, equal to about 
twelve etatute miles. 


• fct'-ter-gst, * ut-ter-este, a. [Eng. utter , 
a. ; -«3<.] Uttermost, utmost- 

M Whose works I labour In to tb* ut tercet of my 
power.*— Wycliffe : Roman* xr. 

• fit'-ter-less, o. [Eng. utter, v. ; -leu.) That 
cannot or may not be uttered or expressed In 
words ; onutterahle, inexpressible. 

“ To eudore a clamouring debate of utteriees things.* 
—Milton : Doct. A Disc, of Divorce, bk. iL, ch. xri 

&t'-ter-l^, *ut-ter-lie, adv. [Eng. utter, 
a. ; -Zy.] To the full or utmost extent ; com- 
pletely, totally. 

“He removed them utterlie from hi* presence."— 
Hoiinsked: Ckron- of England ; Richard 1. (an. 1199). 

• tit-ter-more, a. [Eng. utter, a.; -wore.] 
Outer, further. 

"The utter-more stand not farre oft"— P. BoUand: 
Camden, p. 701. 

fi.t'-ter-m&St, a. [Eng. titter, a. ; -most.) 

1. Farthest in distance ; most remote ; ex- 
treme. 

•*I shall give thee ... the uttermost parts of ths 
earth for thy possession .* — Ptalm li. 8. 

2. Utmost, extreme. 

4 ‘ Bringing hi uttermoet hast* a message of urgent lm. 
portance." Longfellow: Mile * Standnh, lv. 

^ Uttermost la also used substantively In 
the same way as utmost — the most that can 
be done ; the utmost ; the greatest power, 
degree, or effort. 

“They . . . seemed resolved to defend their coast to 
the uttermost.' — Cook : First Voyage, bk. 11L, ch. L 

*Ut-traunce, a. [Utterance (2).J 

t u -va (pi. u'-vee), a. [LAt. = ft bunch or 
cluster of grapes.] 

1. Bot. : A succulent indehiscent fruit, with 
a central placenta and a very thin outer peri- 
carp. Examples : the fruit of the vine, that 
of eolanum, Ac. Deemed by most botanists 
an unnecessary term. 

2. Pharm. (PI): Raisins; used only to 
■weeten preparations. 

f uva ursi, s. 

Bot. & Pharm . : Toumefortfs name for the 
genus now called Arctoetaphyloa (q.v.). 
The name is still retained as a convenient 
abbreviation in pharmacy, bear-berry leaves 
being called Uvce ursi folia. [Bkar-berby.] 

^-var'-I-a, s. [Lat. uva — a bunch of grapes, 
which ths fruit resembles.] 

Bot. : A genua of Xylopeae. Flowers her- 
maphrodite, petals equal, stamens flattaned, 
ovaries linear, cylindrical, Inserted, as are the 
stamens, into a flat receptacle. Natives of 


U-vi-ton'-lc, a. Derived from grapes; as 
uvitonic acid, C,Htt0 7 . 

u-vr6ii, u’-vr<5^» «. [Eupbroe.] 
u'-vu-la, «. [Mod. Lat., dimin. from Lat uva 
(q.v.)-)‘ 

Anatomy: 

1. Gen.: Any projecting portion; as, the 
nvala of the bladder or of the cerebellum. 

2. Spec. : A prolongation of the soft palate 
at the back of the mouth. It is a smell cylin- 
drical body which h&nga at the middle of the 
posterior margin of the soft palate. It pos- 
sesses some minute glands, ana can be elevated 
ftnd shortened by a muscle, the azygos uvula. 
A relaxed aore throat is mainly produced by 
an enlargement of the uvula with a certain 
amount of oedema ; If unusually long It la fre- 
quently necessary to cut it. [Tonsil.] 

u'-vn lar, a. [Uvula.] Of or pertaining to 
the ‘uvula : as the uvular glanda. 

u-vn-lar'-S-se, s. pi. Plod. Lat. uvular(ia) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. fluff, -etc.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Melsnthace®. 
u-vu-lar'-i-a, *. [Mod. Lat., from uvula 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical genns of Uvulsrese (q.v.). 
Leaves sessile, ainplexieaul ; flowers solitary, 
drooping, like those oM Polygonetam, bnt 
having the style three-claft, and the fruit dry 
and three-celled. The species are astringent, 
and the bruised leaves of U vularia grandijlora 
are a popular remedy In the United States fur 
the bite of the rattlesnake. 

* u'-vn-lar-l^, adv. [Eng. uvular ;4y.] \VIth 
thickness of voice or utterance, as when the 
ovnLa la too long. 

u-vn-Ia-wort, f. [Mod. Lat. uvula , and 
Eng. wort.] 

Bot. : Campanula Trachelium, the Nettle 
leaved Bell-flower. Leavea ovate, lanceolate, 
hlapld, coarsely doubly serrate; peduncles 
generally few flowered ; racemes panicled ; 
corolla bluish purple. Found in woods snd 
copses in England. So named because it was 
supposed to be of ose in swelling aod pain of 
the throat. [Throatwort (1).*] 

ft-wa'-ro-wite (w aa v), s. [After the 
Russian Minister Uwarof, Uvarof, U varov, 
Uwarow ; Ross, ouvarovit.) 

Min.: A variety of garnet (q.v.) of an 
emerald-green colour, in which a part of the 
alumina Is replaced by sesquloxide of chro- 


V, the twenty -seednd letter, and the fifteenth 
consonant of the English alphabet, represents 
a labial or labio-dental consonant sound, and 
is produced by the junction of the lower lip 
and upper teeth, as in or, eve, vain. The 
sound of v differs from that of /, which la 
produced in the ssme way, in being voiced, 
whila that of / Is breathed. Both r ana 
/ are also continuous consonants, and also 
belong to the class of the spirants. V In 
Middle English is commonly written u in 
MSS., and conversely it sometimes appears 
aa v , most frequently at the begiuning of 
words, end especially in the words rs, vse, vp, 
vnto, under, snd rn-, used as a prefix. Aa 
noted under U, u and v were formerly the 
aarae letter, snd In dictionaries and alpha- 
betical lists words beginning with U and V 
were, up till a comparatively recent date, 
combined. [U.] The Latin v, or rather con- 
sonant it, was probably pronounced as w: es 
in vespa = wasp. A very large proportion of 
the words which begin with thereof French 
or Latin origin, only vane, vat , vinevxd, aod 
vixen being English. The letter v did nob 
exist in Anglo-Sexon, Its sound being repre- 
sented by/, as in heofon — heaven, of — of (or). 
[F.] By tble may be explained tha change of 
consonant in the plurals of snch words as 
thief, pi. thieves, wolf, pi. vxtves, Ac. V fre- 
quently replaces/, as in tvtt = Mid. Eng. fal ; 
vetches— Mid. Eng. fetches (at the present day 
so pronounced In the Midland conntlee), Ac. 
In the dLalecta of the South of England v is 
still commonly used when other dialects had 
/; as vo = foe, vinger = finger, Ac. V In some 
Romance words represents ph, aa viaZ == phial 
Mid. Eng. visnamy — physiognomy, Ac. V 
has been changed to (1) w ill periwinkle — r r. 
pervenche, Lat. perivinca ; (2V to m in tnabn- 
sey = M id. Eng. malvesie, O. Fr. malvoisie. Id 
vulgar speech, especially of Londoners, v Is 
sometimes used for w, and, conversely, w for 
v; as, veil for well, wrry for very. V never 
appears as a final ietter in English (though 
a final v aonnd often occurs), nor is it ever 
doubled. 

V as a symbol is used : 

1. As_a numeral : For 6, and with ft dash 

over it (V) for 5,000 , 

2. In Chem. : For the element Vanadium. 

a In Her. : For vert. In the tricking of 
arms with a pen aud ink. [Trick, t>., 8.] 


f&te, ©t, fire, amidst, what, ffrii, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, air, maiine; go, P#t, 
er, wore, wolf, work, who, son ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* », ce = e ; ey = a ; qn — kw« 
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4. In Law, dtc. : For versus (Lat. = against) : 
as, Johu Doe v. Richard Roe. 

" The popular comparison of Free Trade «. Proteo. 
tioo to the Bif loaf t. Little loaf ."— Daily Chronic!*, 
April 9, im 

5. in Physics , <Cc. ; For velocity. 

6. In Music: Aa an abbreviation of violino, 
vialini, voce t votta % Ac. 


TO, v.i. [Ital.) 

Music: Go on : as, v a crescendo = go on In* 
creasing the power; va rallentando—go on 
dragging the time. 

vaxrg'-m&r, s. [Icel. vdg-meri = wave-mare.] 
fchthy.: Trachypterus arcticus, from tba 
Northern aeas. The body ia extremely com- 
pressed, whence it fa also called the Riband- 
shaped Vaaginar and Deal-fish. 

vaal'-ite, a. [After the Vaal River, South 
Africa ; suff. -ite (3/m.).] 

3/m. : A monoclioio mineral, occurring In 
hexagonal prisms in an altered enstatlo rock 
and in the “blue ground" of the diamond 
mines of South Africa. Compos. : a hydrated 
ailieste of magnesia, alumina, and aesquioxide 
of iron. On heating, it expands to aix times 
its ordinary size. Probably au altered mica. 


•vao-a-bond, * vac -a- bound, a. A #. 

[Vagabond.] 

va'-can$e,a. [Fr.= vacancy (q.v.).] Vacation; 
the recess of a court or achool ; holidays ; es- 
pecially harvest or summer holidays. It is 
generally treated as a plural. (Scotch,) 


TO'-can-9& * va-can-cie, *. [Ft. vacancy , 
/Torn Lat. vacans = vacant (q.v.) ; Sp. & Port, 
vacancia; Ital. vacama.) 

I. The quality or atate of being vacant, 
empty, or unoccupied ; aa — 

# (1) Emptiness. 

(2) The atate of being unoccupied or un- 
filled. 

“ The vacancy of the throne being once established." 

— Blackstone: Comment., bk. 1., oh. i. 

• (3) Freedom from employment; leisure, 
Idleness. 


• (4) Listlessness ; emptiness of thought. 

“AH d la position* to idleness or soosney. Sven before 
they or* hahiU, ara dangerous.*— Wotton : Remain*. 

2. That which Is vacant, empty, or unoccu- 
pied ; as— 

(1) Empty apace ; vacnity ; outward apace 
conveying no impression to the eye. 

** Yoa do bend your eys on vacancy." 

Shaketp. : Hamit, t, ill. 4. 

(2) A apace between objects or things ; au 
Intermediate apace, a gap, a chasm. 

“The reader flodt s wide vacancy, end knows not 
how to transport his though te to the osxt particular, 
for want of some connecting ides.-— Watt* ; Logic, 

* fi S) An Intermission ; an Interval of time 
not devoted to the ordinary dutfes or business 
of life ; hence, unoccupied or unemployed 
time ; leisure, vacation, relaxation. 


“If, sometimes, each other’s eyes we meet, 

Those little vacancies from toll are sweet." 

Dryden. ( Todd. ) 

(4) An unoccupied, unfilled, or vacant post, 
position, or office ; a post, position, or office 
destitute of a person to fill it. 

“ For, if the throne be at auy time vacant, the right 
of dlsirosing of this vacancy seems Dotttrully tort suit 
to tiie Lords und Commcm*. the tnuteo* nud rei>re- 
th»i es of the nation."— Blackstonv: Comment., bk. 

▼a' cant, *va-cannt, a. (Fr., from Eat. 

vacans, pr. par, of t#co = to be empty, to be 
devoid of something, to be at - leisure ; Sp., 
Port., A Ital. vacente .] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Having no contents; unfilled, empty, 
Void. r 

“ Filling a epacs less meant," 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. It. 

*2. Devoid, destitute, wanting. 

M Being of those virtues vacant" 

Shaketp . ; Henry VIIl „ t. L 

S. Not occupied or filled by an incumbent, 
possessor, or official ; unoccupied. 

Tbs pope hsd Accursed the EoKlish people, bi cause 
they sunbed the bishops* sees to oe vacant so long \ 
time. — Holinthed : But. England, bk. »L, ch. xrilL 

* 4. Not engaged or occupied in huainess or 
«are ; unemployed, unoccupied, leisure, free. 

“At inch racnrrt times ns they lie not ia camp/— 
Spenter : State of Ireland, 

5. Free fromthonght; not given to thought, 
•tudy, or reflection ; thoughtlesa, liatless. 

** With * body fill'd, end vacant mind.* 

Shakmtp. : Henry F*„ ir. L 


II. Law : Abendoned ; having no heir ; as, 
vacant effects. 

vacant-book, a. (See extract) 

"Some of the unions, for example, do part of the 
work of the »tete bureaux of labour— keeping in large 
towns s tweant-boo*, recording the names of uien who 
want work and of masters who want workmen.*— 
Maxell* Cyclopaedia (1SS«>. av. Trades Union. 

vacant-succession, *. A succession 
which is claimed by no one, or the heir to 
which ia nnknowu. 

va-cate', r.f. [Lat. meatus, pa. par. of vaco 
= to be vacant (q.v.).] 

1. To make vacant ; to cause to be empty ; 
to quit the occupancy nr possession of; to 
leave empty, unfilled, or unoccupied. 

“The prospects of eport in the countries now about 
to be mi rated wiU be regarded aa promising."— Field, 
Jan. SI, ISM. 

2. To annnl ; to make void ; to deprive of 
validity or authority. 

” Vacating the authority of tbs precedent ."— Eikon 
BatUike. 

* 3. To defeat ; to put an end to. 

" He vacate! my revenge/ Dry den. (Todd.) 

va ca'-tlon, * va-cad-on, » va-ca-cy- 

on, 8, {Fr. vacation, from Lat. vacationcm, 
accua. of vaoatio =. leisure, from vacatus, pa. 
par. of vaco = to be vacant (q.v.); Sp. vacu- 
cion; Ital. vacazione .] 

I. The act of vacatiag : 

(1) The act of leaving vacant or unoccupied : 
as, the vacation of an office. 

(2) The act of annulling; the act of making 
vacant, void, or of no validity ; invalidation, 
abrogation. 

* 2. Time not occupied or disposed of; 
lelsore time. 

* 3. A apace of time or a condition In which 
there ia an intermission of a ateted employ- 
ment or procedure ; stated interval lu a round 
of dntiea ; intermission, rest. 

" Benefit of peace, quiet, and vacation tor piety/— 
Hammond: Fundamental*. 

4. Hence specifically : 

(1) Temporary cessation of judicial proceed- 
ings ; the Interval between the end of one 
term and the beginning of tha next ; receaa, 
non-term. 

“ Aa these clerks want not their full ta«k of labour 
during the open term, eo there i» for them whereupon 
to be occupied in the vacation only.*'— Bacon: Office of 
Alienation. 

H In tha Higher Law Courts Ihere are four : 
tha Christmas, the Easter, the Whitsun, and 
tha Long Vacations. (English.) 

(2) Tha intermission or temporary cessa- 
tion of tha regular studies of a college, achool, 
or other edncational institution, when the 
pupila have a recesa ; holidays. 

5. The time daring which an office is vacant 
or unoccupied, especially the time during 
which a see or other other spiritual dignity ia 
vacant. 

vacation-sittings, a. pi. 

Law : Sittings of a judge during vaestiona. 
It ia permissible to take up any cases which 
may arise nr may remain for settlement, but 
the custom is to dispose only of those stand- 
ing for argument or judgment. Called also, 
Sittings after term. 

V&c car’-i-a, *. [Lat. vacco = a cow. (See 
def.)] 

Bot. ; A genua of Sileneee, akin to Saponaria, 
but with a five-angled calyx enlarged after 
flowering. Kaecarta vulgaris haa been found 
aa a weed in cornfields in England, but it ia 
not indigenous. It is said to increase the 
secretion of milk of cows fed upou it. 

* vftc'-car-y, * v&c' char y, i. [Low Lat 
vaccarium, from Lat, vacca = a cow.] A cow- 
house, dairy, or cow-pasture. ( Prov .) 

V&0-91 -na, a. [Vaccinia.] 

V&O-^m-al, a. [Eng. vaccin(e ); -aZ.] Of or 
belonging to vaccine matter, or vaccination. 

vaccinal-fever, s. 

Pathol . : A alight fever often arising be- 
tween the aixth and ninth day after vaccina- 
tion. Sometimes there is an eruption of 
vaccine lichen or roseola, continuing about a 
week. 

vS.c'-^I-nat©, r.f. [Aa If from a Lat vac- 
cinatus, pa. par. of vaccina = to Inoculate, 
from Lat vaccinus = pertaining to cowa ; 


vacca = a cow.] To inoculate with the cow- 
pox by meana of vaccine matter or lymph, 
taken directly or indirectly from the cow, for 
the purpose of procuring immunity from 
eraall-pox, or of mitigating its attack. 

V&o~9in~a'-tion, 3 . [Eng. vaccinate t); -ion; 
Fr. vaccination.] 

1. PathoL : The act or art of vaccinating ; 
the introduction of vaccioe matter into the 
human frame with the view of protecting it 
against small-pox, or rendering that disease less 
formidable. It was at first supposed that the 
cow-pox (q.v.) had arisen hy the transmission 
to the cow of a disease in the horse called 
“ grease, u the purulent matter of which was 
largely employed by Jenner and others for 
vaccinating purposes, at first after it bad 
been passed through the cow, and after- 
wards by direct transmission. Its employ- 
ment has long since been abandoned. The 
cow-pox ia not produced in the human 
frame by effluvia; actual inoculation ia re- 
quired. "When vaccine lymph is introdaced 
Into the arm of an infant, by one or mere 
punctures of a lancet, no noticeable effect 
is discernible for two daya. Then a alight 
papula arises, which, on the fifth or aixth 
day, becomes of a bluiah colour and vesi- 
cular, with a raised head and a central 
cnp. On the eighth day it readies full de- 
velopment, and an inflammatory areola ap- 
pears, which spreads with the extension of 
the vesicle for two more days. Then a crust 
or scale is produced in tne centre of the 
vesicle, and gradually extends till it covers 
it in every part. On the fourteenth or 
fifteenth day the scale becoiaea hard aud 
brown ; it next contracts, dries, and blackens, 
until, between the twentieth and the twenty- 
fifth day, it falls off, leaving a permanent 
circular, depressed, aud foveated cieatrix. 
Unless it possess all theaa characters, and 
specially unless foveation be present, vac- 
cination ia imperfect, and cannot be relied 
on as a prophylactic against small-pox. It has 
been established alan that four, or at least two, 
auch cicatrices are essential for protection, 
and that the operation should be repeated in. 
ten to twelve, or, at must, in fourteen yeara. 
[Reyaccination.] Various objections have 
beeu brought forward against vaccination ; 
the only one to which importance ia attached 
by medical men is that a danger exists of 
introducing aypbilis into the frame by the nse 
of Infected lymph. Dr. Farr deduced from 
the statistics of tha amall-pox epidemic of 
1871, that if 100,000 vaccinated persons be 
exposed to certain riska of contagion, 100 will 
be attacked, ten of which will die ; while if 
100,000 nnvaccinated people be exposed to 
the same risks, at least 600 will be attacked, 
of whom 270 will die. The Engliab Commis- 
sion of 1873 settled the qneation in the minda 
of legislators, aa all statistics have since done. 
The German Vaccination Commission of 1884 
came to the following conclusions : 

“With rare exception*, oneaurvired attack of amall- 
pox confers immunity agaluat aubaequent attack*. 
Vaccination exerta a similar protection. The duration 
of the protection varies withm wide limits, hot ia, on 
the average, tea years. At least two well-developed 
vaccine vesicles are necessary to enenre an efficient 
protection. Bevaocinatfoa is necessary ten years after 
primary vaccination. The vacciueted couditiou of 
the community i n creases the re in ti ve protectioi 1 against 
amall-pox acquired by the individual aud heuce vac- 
cination is beneficial not only individually hut gen- 
erally. Vaccination may have an injurious effect 
aader certain circumstances, fo the use of horoaa 
lymph, the danger of transferrinc eyphilia, however 
•light, cannot be entirely excluded. Any other bad 
effects are apparently only due to the consequences of 
the wound, erysipelas, Ac. All these danger* may 
by precaution be reduced to auch * mini mom as to 
make the benefit of vaccination in finitely outweigh 
them. Si ace the introd action of vaccination, no 
•cientificaliy-proved increase of any particular disease 
or of the gensral mortality has occurred. Sine* the 
dangers to health and life (vaccfnstioa-syphlU*. Ac > 
occasionally connected with tbe nse of human lymph 
can be avoided hy the use of animal lymph, and ainoe 
vaccination with animal lymph haa been recently *o 
perfected as almost to equal vaccination with human 
lymph, the latter is to be gradually superseded by 
animal lymph." 

2. The vaccination process haa raised strong 
opposition, auti-vaccinationiata alleging that 
the process rather tends to Increase than to 
decrease small-pox, and cauaes a large increase 
in the number of children afflicted hy each 
inocnlable diseases as scrofula, syphilis, skin 
diseases, Ac. To this it ia replied that theee 
atatements are based on incorrect returns, and 
that etatiatics properly aud broadly considered 
tell a very different story. Such danger aa 
exists cornea from vaccination with human 
lymph, and ia likely to be completely over- 
come through the nse of pur* animal virus 
Since 1880 the use of lymph from the calf has 
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rery greatly increased. Id Berlin the law 
permits only the use of thia lymph, and it 
Is generally employed throughout Germany. 
Tha n 80 of lymph from cow pox began in the 
United States in 1870, and thia now has almoet 
superseded human lymph, with very beneficial 
results. 1 q France ita use ia general, and it is 
being adopted in Britain. A calf yields suffi- 
cient lymph to inoculate 400 or 600 children. 
Compulsory vaccination is the law in soma 
countries, as in England, though considerable 
opposition to it exists there. In the United States 
it is being required in tha public schools of 
certain cities, pupils being refused admission 
unless vaccinated. Vaciuation ie not otherwise 
compulsory in this country. [Anti vaccina- 

tionist.} 

v&c'-^In-a-tor, *. [Eng. vaccinate); -or.] 

1. OrxL Lang. : One who vaccinates. 

2. Surg. : An instrument for introducing 
vaccine virus beneath tha akin. 


T&c'-$ine r a. & a. [Lat. vaccinus, from vacca 

= A COW.} 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to cows ; de- 
rived or obtained from cows. 

B. At subiL: [Vaccine-ltmph.] 

vaccine-farm, t. A place where heifers 
are inoculated and kept for the cultivation of 
vaccine virus. 


vaccine-lichen, i. 

PaihoL : A kind of lichen sometimes appear* 
ing In connection with Vaccinal Fever (q.v.). 

vaccine-lymph, vaccine-matter, *. 

Med. : A pnre pellucid liquid taken directly 
or indirectly from the udder of a cow suffering 
from cow-pox. [Vaccination.] 

vaccine-roseola, a. 

PaihoL : A variety of roseola occasionally 
arising In connection with vaccine fever (q.v.). 

v&c'-^in-i-a, Vclo-^i'-na, a. [Mod. Lat, 
from vacca == a cow.) 

PaihoL : Cowpox (q.v.). 


v&OHjln-i-a’ - 90 - 00 , 1 . pL [Mod. Lat vaccU 
ni(um) ; Lat fem. pt adj. suff. -acece.) 

Bot. : Cranberries ; an order of Eplgynous 
Exogens, alliance Cinchonales. Much- 
branched shrubs or email trees often ever- 
green, sometimes parasitic. Leaves alternate 
entire, often with glandular notches, exstipn- 
late ; flowers solitary or in racemes ; calyx, 
anperior, entire, or with four to six lobes. 
Corolla monopetalous, with the same number 
of divisions as the calyx, imbricated in aesti- 
vation ; stamens Inserted in an eplgynous 
disc, twice as many as the lobes of the corolla ; 
anthers two-horned, two-celled, bursting hy 
pores. Ovary inferior, with four to ten 
cells, each with one or many minute seeds. 
The species occnr in temperate regions, in 
swamps, or snbalpine districts. They ere 
widely diffused over both hemispheres. Their 
bark and leaves ara astringent, their berries 
pleasantly subscid. Known genera, fourteen ; 
speciee, two hundred {Bindley.) [VaCCINie^.] 


v&c-cln'-fo, a. [Lat. vaccin(us) = of or be- 
longing to a cow ; Eng. stiff, -ie.] Contained in 
or derived from cow’s milk. 


vaccinio-acid, s. 

Chem . ; Lerch’s name for an acid heohtalned 
by the saponification of butter from cow’s 
milk. It appears to have been a mixture of 
butyric and enprio acids. 

v&c-cin-l-e'-80, p . pL [Mod. Lat. roeefnf^um) ; 
Lat fem. pi. adj. stiff. -ecs.] 

Bot. .* A sub-order of Ericacece, having the 
buds clothed with scales, the stamens epigy- 
nons, and the ovary inferior. (Sir J. Hooker.) 
It is equal in extent with tha order Vaccini- 
aceae (q.v.). 

v&c-$In-I-fer, s. [Eng. vaccine, and Lat. 
fero = to bear.] One from whose body lymph 
is taken for tha purpose of vaccination. 


• v&c'^In-Ist, *. [Eng. vaccin{e); ~isL] A 
vaccinator. 


j. [Lat. = the whortleberry 
{Vaccinium Myrtillus). Sea def.) 

1. Bot. : Whortleberry ; tha typical genus of 
Vacciniacese (q.v.). Shrubs with alternate 
end, as a rule, evergreen leaves; calyx tube 


short, limb four or five-toothed ; corolla, 
urceolate or camjunulate, four to five cleft ; 
stamens, eight to ten ; berry globose, four to 
five-celled, nfany-aeedsd. Known species, 
about a hundred, from America, Europe, and 
Asia. Tha Common W hortleberry, or Bilberry 
(Fflcewiiiro myrtillus), is found in the northern 
United States, 


Canada, and 
Europe. It 
ben re dark 
purple berries, 
covered with 
mealy 
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bloom, which 
are sweet and 
agreeable, 
and are used 
as table fruit, 
also for jellies 
and tarts. Tha 
fruita of sev- 
eral species of 
Yaccininm 
are known in 

the United States as Blueberries. The Huc- 
kleberry of thia country is tha frnit of several 
species of Gaylussacia, formerly Yaccinium. 
The Cowberry (F. orycoccux, now Oxycoccus 
palustris) is a wide-spread plant, found in many 
localities of North America, Great Britain, the 
north of Europe, and Siberia. F. Leschenoultii , 
growing on tha mountains of eontheru India 
and Ceylon from 4,000 to 8,000 feet high, bears 
an edible fruit 

2. PdLeobot . ; A species occurs in the Mio- 
cene and one in the Pleistocene. {Etheridge.) 


V&o-$I’-nd-, pref. [Vaccine.] Of, pertaining 
to, consisting of, or produced by vaccine 
matter. 


vaccino-syphilitic, a. 

PaihoL : Of or belonging to inoculation 
partly vaccinio partly syphilitic. [Vaccina- 
tion.] 

va-^hel’-li-a, a [Named after Rev. G. H. 
Yaehell, residing In China] 

Bot . : An old genua of Acaciese, now reduced 
to a sub-genus of Acacia, or altogether merged 
in that genus. VacheUia Famesiana, now 
Acacia Famesiana is a large shrub or small 
tree, with bipin nate leaves having four to eight 
plnnse, esch with ten to twenty pairs of 
narrow, blunt leaflets. The flowers, which are 
In little globular heads, are the Cassia flowera 
of commerce, which, macerated in fina oliva 
oil, jrield a perfume like that of violets. 
The tree Beems to be indigenous only in tha 
tropics of America, but it is now cultivated 
in most hot countries, and has extended even 
to the south of Europe. 


va'-^her (er as a), s. [Fr., from vache (Lat 
vacca) = a cow.) The stock or cattle-keeper 
on tha prairies of the south-west ( Amer .) 


va'-<?her-jf, a. [Fr. vacherie , from rttchs == a 

COW,] 

1. A pen or Inclosnre for cows. 

2. A dairy. 

3. A place-name for farms 
Tf Provincial in all Its usea. 


— J/c re ; Dieinx Dialogues. 


V^-fl-lat-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. vacillating; 
- ly .) In a vacillating or wavering manner; 
unsteadily. 


* V& 9 '-H-lan~ 9 jf, a. [Lat vaciUans, pr. par. 
of vacLUo — to vacillate (q.v.)tl Tha state 
of vacillating or wavering ; vacillation, waver- 
ing, inconstancy. 


" I d*ny that all mutability lnipll«» Imperfection, 
though tome doco, ha that eacillancy in human aoula.** 


* V&^-tl-lant, a. [Lat vadUans, pr. par. of 
vaciUo.) Vacillating', wavering, inconstant 


V&^-il-Iate, v.L [Lat vacillatus, pa. par. of 
vacillo = to sway to and fro, to reel, to vacil- 
late. Prob. allied to Eng. troy (q.v.).] 

• 1. Lit. : To reel ; to sway to and fro ; to 
etsgger, to waver. 

“ It l* always liable to shift and eacOlate from 011 a 
axis to another .'— Paley : natural Theology, ch. xxiL. 

2. Fig . : To fluctuate in mind or opinion ; to 
waver ; to be Inconstant or unsteady In opinion 
or resolution. 


v& 9 -tl-lat-Ing, pr. par. ora. [Vacillate.] 

A. At pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Lit : 8waying to and fro ; reeling. 

2. Fig. : Floctnating or wavering in opinion ; 
unsteady in opinion or resolution ; inconstant. 


v& 9 -H-la r -tion, s. [Fr., from Lat va cilia, 
tionem , accus. of vacWatlo, from vacillatus, 
pa. par. of vacillo — to vacillate (q.v.).] 

• J. Lit. : The act or atate of vacillating, 
reeling, or swaying to and fro ; a reeling, a 
staggering. 


'* Put Id motion by every slip or vacillation of ths 
body .'— Pales : .Vat. Theology, ch. xL 


2. Fig. : Vacillating conduct, fluctuation, or 
wavering of mind ; inconstancy of opinion or 
resolution. 

“ Vacillation cannot be considered as a proof ot 
dishonesty .”— Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. IL 


• V&9' -ll-la-tor-ft a. [Eng. vacillate) ; -ory.) 
Inclined to vacillate or waver; vacillating, 
unsteady. 

" Such vacillatory accounts of oifilrs." — Earth : 
Examen, L Si. 


va-co'-a, va-cou -a, s. [Fr. vacoa, vacua, 
vacoua. {LUtre.)j 

Bot. : Pandanus utilis. It growa wild in 
Mauritius, &c., and is, moreover, cultivated 
tor its leaves, which are made into aquare 
bags for the reception of sugar for export. 


• V&C-n-ate, v.t. [Lat. vacuatus, pa. par. of 
vacuo == to empty, from vacuus — empty.] To 
make empty, to evacuate, to empty, to annul. 

** Like the Pharisees' Corbao. under the pretence of 
an extraordinary service to God, vacuate* all duty to 
man .*— Secular Priett Exposed, p, 27. 


* T&c-u-a -tion, a. [Vacuate.] The act of 
emptying ; evacuation. 


•yAc-U-ist, e. [Vacuuh.] One who holds the 
doctrine of a vacuum in nature ; opposed to a 
pianist. 


** It would also appear that there may be a mach 
subtiler body thou common air. and as yet unobserved 
hy the wacutst*.’— Boyle : Worki, lii. 25L 


va-cu-I-tY, * va-cu-l-tie, *. [Fr. vacuiii, 
from Lat vacuitatem, accua. of motif as, from 
vacuus — empty.] 

■1. Ths state of being vacuous, empty, or 
unfilled ; emptiness. 

“ Hunger Is soch a state of vacuity, as to require « 
fresh supply of oilmen t‘‘— Arhuthnot. 

• 2. The state of being devoid or destitute 
of anything. 

“ Men ore at Crst without undorstandln* er know- 
ledge at alL Nevertheless from this wacuiti « they 

S row hy degrees till they come st length to be even m 
ha angels themselves ba.~ — Booker .* EccUt. Politi*. 
bk. L, j ft. 

3. Freedom from mental exertion ; rest from 
bra in work ; vacancy. 


Teaching his brain to repose with a wise sacuify.* 
; Layt of Highland* A It land* , p. U. 


—Blac/cU 

4. Absenca of intelligence in look or coun- 
tenance ; expression showing want of thought 
or intelligence ; vacancy, llstlessnsss. 

*5. Space unfilled or nnoccnpied, or occu- 
pied with an invisible fluid only ; a vacuum. 


“ In filling up eacuitltt, turning oat shadowi 1 
ion las.' — Hammond : Fundamental a 


eeremonlsa. 

% 6. Want of reality ; Inanity, imbecility. 

“Their eipectations will meet with vacuity and 
emptln ess.^ *— G la n v U le. 

* 7. A thing of no import or sequence; an 
idle nothing. 

“No sod eacuitiee his heart annoy," 

iVordttcorih : Deecriptim Sketches. 

V&C-TJ ^ lat a. [Eng. vacuole); -ated ,] 
Full of vacuoles, or small air-cavities. 


v&O-'a-i-la’-tlon, j. [Eng. vacuole); -at ion.] 
BioL : The multiplication of vacuoles in the 
genu development or in that of animals low 
in the scale of being. [Vacuole.] 


V&c’-u-olo, a. [Mod. Lat. vacuolum, dimln. 
from* Lat. vacuum (q.v.).] 

BioL : A cavity, chisfly that formed in the 
interior of a mass of protoplasm by ths filter- 
ing Into it of drops of water. It ia used In 
thia sense of the blood-corpuscles which ara 
destitute of granules, but may be filled with 
water. Tha term, however, is chiefly epplied 
to the apparently empty spaces in the proto- 
plasm of the Rhlzopoda, Infusoria, &c. These 
spaces are of two kinds — water-spaces com- 
paratively peraistent, and food - vacuoles 
formed temporarily around particles cf food 
generally enveloped in a drop of water. 
[POLVOASTRicA.] Tha term vacuole la use# 
also of tha calla which occur In the proto 
plasm of plants. 
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V&c’-u-ous, a. [Lat. vacuus = empty, from 
■ vaco = to be empty.] [Vacant.] 

1, Ord. Lang. : Empty, unfilled. 

" Boundless the deep, because I AM who AH 
Lufluitude ; nor vacuous the space.” 

Milton : P. L., Til. 19ft. 

*2. Biol : Used when an organ does not 
contain what normally belongs tD it; thus, 
bracts are called vacuous when they contain 
no flower, although they occupy such a situa- 
tion as to suggest that they are flower-bearing. 

* V&c -U oiis-n<$ss, s. [Eng. vacuous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vacuous or 
empty ; emptiness. 

** In their vacuousnest the winds and vapours of 
tediousness and displicence rise." — Mountagut : De- 
voute Essayes, pt. L, treat. 9, } 5. 

^C 'U-um (pi. v&c'-u-ums or v&c'-u a), 
9. [Lat. neut. sing, of vacuus = empty, from 
vaco = to be empty.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A void, a vacuity. 

2. Physics: A apace which contains no 
material substance. The general way of ob- 
taining a vacuum is to pump the air out of 
a closed space by means of an air-pump ; but 
the vacuum which can be obtained by an 
ordinary air-pump is not very perfect. Much 
better results are obtained with the mercury- 
pump, of which there are several forms, in all 
of which the air is caught by a felling column 
of mercury, and carried down a long tube 
out into the surrounding air. Another method 
of obtaining a vacuum is the chemical method, 
which consists in Ailing aspaca with carbonic 
acid gas, and afterwarde introducing soma 
caustic potash, which absorbs the gas. Such 
a thing as a perfect vacuum has never been 
obtained, and probably never will bej>btained. 
Even as practically meant, it is alwaya nnder- 
atood that tha vacunm only extends to matter, 
and that the apace is still filled by ether. 
[Torricellian.] 

vacuum brake, t. 

Rail. : A form of steam-brake, in which the 
power employed ia the pressure of tha atmo- 
sphere produced by creating a vacuum. 

vacuum-gauge, s. 

Stcam-eng. : An instrument for indicating 
difference between the externa! atmospheric 
pressure and the pressure ineida a partially 
exhausted vessel ; euch as a steam-boiler 
which has become cold and in which the 
ateam has condensed ; a condenser in which 
the steam from tha cylinder ia condensed ; 
the receiver of an air-pump. 

vacuum-pan, *. 

Sugar-manuf. : A vessel for boiling sac- 
charine juices in vacuo tn the process of 
making sugar. Ita form ia usually nearly 
apheroidal, and it is mada in two segmental 
nearly aeint-glohular portions, united at the 
equator by exterior flanges. At tha top ia a 
dome, into which tha vapour risaa, and from 
which it is drawn either by a pump or a con- 
denser. Tha peculiar featnra Df tha vacunm- 
pan is that, by tha exclusion of tha air, tha 
quality and quantity of tha crystallizabla 
sugar are increased, a smaller proportion of 
grape-sngar, or molasses being obtained. 

vacuum-pump, a. 

Steam-engine : 

1. A pump nsed for withdrawing the air 
from a boiler or chamber, in order that it 
may be filled with water forced in under 
atmospheric pressure. It is employed in con- 
nection with marine engioea. 

2. A pump in which the condensation of 
ateam ia made use of to produce a vacuum 
for the purpose of raising water. 

vacuum-tubes, s, pi 

Physics: Tubes blown and twisted into dif- 
ferent shapes, and hermetically aealed with 
two platinum wirea or electrodes fuaed with 
them for the passage of an electric current or 
apark. Previously to sealing they are ex- 
hausted, with the exception of a very small 
quantity of air or other gases. Under these 
circumstances electric discharge causes vari- 
ous phosphorescent glowa (according to the 
gas employed in the tube) which may assume 
peculiar forma, as of layers or atrata. Some- 
times phosphorescent glasa ia employed for 
tha tubes themselves, which is illuminated 
by the glow in the gas. Called alao Gassiot 
or Geissler tubes, from the inventor and chief 
investigator. Another distinct class of these 


[Lat. vas, gaoifc. vadis=* a 


tubes is prepared with extremely high vacua, 
ranging to one ten-millionth of an atmo- 
sphere, and with various contained appara- 
tus. lo such vacua, tha mean free path of 
the gaseous molecules ia vastly increased, 
and many phenomena occur, which were 
discovered and mainly investigated by Mr. 
William Crookes, who considers them to re- 
present a fourth state of matter, as distinct 
from the ordinary gaseoua form as that is 
from the condition of a fluid. 

vacuum-valve, s. A reveraed safety- 
valve, opening inwardly to the pressure of 
tha atmosphere when there ia a negative 
pressure in the boiler. 

▼ade, r.i. [A weakened form of fade (q.v.).] 
1» To fade, to wither. 

" His lurnmer leave* ell faded.” 

Shakesp. : Diehard II., L 3. 

2. To go, to vanish ; to pass away ; to depart. 

“Her power, diaperat, through *11 the world did trade.' 

Spenser: Jluines of Rome, zx. 

va'-d5 me’-cum, a. [Lat. = go with me.] 
A book or Dther thing that a person carries 
with him as a constant companion ; a manual ; 
a pocket companion. 

* vad'-l-mon-fr ». [Lat. vadimonium, from 
vas, genit. vadis^= a surety, a bsil.] 

Old Law : A bond or pledge to appear before 
a judge on a certain day. 

va'-dl-um, s. 

surety, a bail.] 

Scots Law: A word, & pledge, or surety, 

vadium mortuum, s. A mortgage, 
vadium- vivum, $. A living pledge, 
vae, s. [Voe.] 

* va'-frod», a. [Lat. vafer = sly, cunning.] 
Cunning, crafty, aly. 

“He that deal* with a fox may be held very *imple 
If he expect not his va/rous trick*."— Feltham; Re- 
solves, rea. 4X 

* V&g'-a-btfnd, v.i. [Vagabond, a.] To play 
tha vagabond ; to wander about in an idle 
manner ; to vagabondize. 

“ Vagabonding it out yonder/— C. Read*: Cloister* 
Dearth, ch. lvL 

v&g'-a-bSnd, * vac -a -bond, *vao-a- 
bonde, * vac-a-bound, * vac o-bond, 

* vac-a-bund, * vag-a-bund, * vag-a- 
bunde, a. & s. [Fr. vagabond , from Lat. 
vagabundus — wandering about, from vagor 
— to wander.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Wandering about without having any 
settled habitation. 

\ “Donhtle* the Author of thl* Ubell wm tome vaga- 
bond huckiter or pedler."— Hackluyt: Voyages, L 686. 

2. Floating about without any certain direc- 
tion ; driven to and fro. 

“ By enviou* wind* 

Blown vagabond or fruatrate." Milton : P. L., xl. l«. 

3. Pertaining to s vagabond or worthless 
stroller. 

B* Am substantive : 

* 1. One who wanders about, not having 
any aettled home; a wanderer, a vagrant. 
(Not necessarily in a bad senaa.) 

“Th* question wm whether he *ud hti po«t«rity 
ahould reign on an ancestral throne or ahould be 
vagabonds and begins*.’ —Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 

2. An idle, worthless atrollar from place to 

{ ilace, without fixed habitation or means of 
Iving; hence, in law, an idle, worthless 
vagrant. Now in law uaed chiefly in the 
phrase, A rogua and a vagabond. [Vagrant, 

"To vacobondyt *nd other th*t lokyd for pylfry 


eud ryfflyngo, It wo* * groat 
Fabyan ; ChronycU (an. 1466). 


w 

occatyon A atyryege."— 


3. An idla, worthless fallow ; s. scamp, a 
rascal. ( [Colloq .) 

“ What * hratnalck vagabond art thou 1" 

Cotoper : Homer; Odyssey xvlll, 

T&g'-a-bSnd-age (age as Ig), v£g'-a- 
b3nd i$m, s. [Eng. vagabond ; -age , -ism.] 

1. The state, condition, ways, or habits of 
a vagabond. 

"Oiven over to eagabondag* and deed* of r**c*lity." 
— Scribner’s Magazine, March, 1680. p. 769. 

2. Vagabonds collectively. 

"To Increase the vagabondism of the neighbour- 
hood/— Mayhew : London Labour <t London Poor, 

V&g'-a-btfnd-i^m, ». [Vao a bondage.] 


v&g'-a-bond-izo, v&g'-a-b&nd l^e, v.L 

[Eng. vagabond; -ize, -tse.] Td wander about 
as a vagabond. 

" Afterward* vagabondising for* conple of year*/— 
Daily Telegraph, Jau. 26, 1B88. 

• v&g'-a-bond-ry, t. [Eng. vagabond ; -ry.) 
Vagabondage. 

v^g-a-biin'-dse, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Lat 
t>a0a bund its = strolling about, vagabond.] 

Zool. : A aub-tribe of Spiders, tribe DI- 
pneumones or Dipneumoneae (q.v.). Ocelli 
usually in three rows. The apeciea wander 
about, spinning no weba. Families, Salti- 
cidse and Lycoaidae. 

"va'-gse, s. pi. [Fem. pi. of Lat. vagus = 
strolling about, wandering.] 

Bot-. : The aixty-eighth order in Ltonaeus’a 
Natural System. It was only provisional, 
and contained all his doubtful genera. 

va'-gal, a. [Mod. Lat. vag(us) ; Eng. suff. -oL) 
Of or pertaining to the vagus (q.v.). 

* va'-gau-j^r, t. [Lat. vagans , pr. par, of 
vagor = to wander.] 

1. Vagrancy. 

2. Extravagance. 

“A thou sao d vaga tides of glory and delight."— 
Milton : Church Government, ch. I. 


*va'-gant, *va- gaunt, 

Wandering, vagrant. 


a. [Fr. vagant . J 


“ Fro thl face I aha] be hid, and I aba! be 
— Wyclije: Genesis lv. 14. 

t va-g&n -tej, s. pi. [PI. of Lat. vagant, pr. 
par. of vago = to wander.] 

Zool. : A group of WalcknSer’a Araneid®. 
They are the same as hia Laterigrad® (q.v.). 
The name Vagantea waa given because these 
apldera lead a wandering life, except daring 
ovi position. . 

* va-ga-rant, a. [Vagrant.] 

* va - gar - f - oils, a. [Eog. vagary; -oi «.) 
Hsviog vagaries ; whimsical. 

"The name* of the wandering Jew are chnmcterU- 
tlcally varlou*. not to My vagarious.”— M. D. Conway 
Wandering Jew, oh. x, 

* va -gar-ish, a. [Vaoart.] Wandering. 

“ Hi* eye* were often vagarish ” 

Wolcott: P. Pindar, p. SOI. 

vg.-gar'-^r, • va-gare, * fl-gar-y, j. [Va- 

GAB V, r.] 

* 1. A wandering ; a strolling. 

“The people celled Phoenlce* gave themwlve* to 
long vagaries aud continual viagea hy tea ."— Burnaby 
Rich. 

2. A wandering of the thoughts ; a wild 
freak ; a whim ; a whimsical purpose. 

" Straight they changed their mind*, 

Flew off, ana Into atrange vagaries fell." 

Milton : P. L., vi. *14. 

•va-gar 7 -^, v.i. [Lat. t?ogor = to wandar; 
Fr. vaguer; Ttal. vagare .] To wandar about ; 
to wind. 

“The three river* that vagary np to her/— Pasha: 
Lenten Stujfe. 

* va-ga'-tlon, «. [I>at. vagatio, from vagor = 
to wander.] A wandering ; & roving about. 

* va'-gi-$nt, a. [Lat. vagiens, pr. par. of vagio 
= to cry like a child.] Crying like a child. 

** The cradle o^the Cretan Jove, 

And guardians of hi# vagierit infancy." 

More : Song of the Soul, 11L 4, 43. 

va-|^'-na, s. [Lat.=a aheath, a scabbard.] 

1. Anatomy. : 

(1) Comp. : A special canal in the female for 
the reception of an intromittent organ, or tho 
deposition of aperm-cella. 

(2) Human: A dilatable membranoua pas- 
sage extending from the vulva to the uterua, 
the neck Df which it embraces. It rests 
below and behind on the rectum, and eup- 
ports the bladder in front. 

2. Arch. : The upper part of the shaft of a 
terminus, from which the bust or figure 
seems to issue or arise. 

3. Bot. : A aheath, aa of grasses. 

va-gi'-nad, a. [Vagina.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: Pertaining to or resembling 
& sheath ; as, a vaginal membrane. 

2. Anatomy , Pathology, do. : 

(1) Of or pertaining to anything eh sped 
like a sheath or acabbard : aa, the vaginal 
process (q.v.). 


boil, b 6$; poilt, J6&1; cat, jell, chorus, jhin, bench; go, gem; thin, this ; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = C 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -jion = zhun. -clous, -ttous, -sious = shOs. -ble, -41o, &c. =r bjl, djL 
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(2) Of or pertaining to the vagina (q.v.) : 
as, the vaginal artery. The term ia frequently 
used tn Pathology : as, vaginal catarrh, cys- 
tocele, enterocele, liypersesthesia, Ate. 

vaginal-artery, a . 

Anal. : A branch of the internal iliac artery, 
vaginal-catarrh, or leucorrhaea, i. 
Path.: [Vaginitis]. 
vaginal-plexus, s. 

Anal. : The lower part of the pelvic plexus, 
whence the vaginal nerves disperse without 
again entering into a plexiform arrangement 

vaginal-process, *. 

Anat.: The lower margin of the tympanic 
plate, which constitute* a sharp edge partly 
surrounding the front of the styloid process. 

•vftg-In-a'~le| t a. pi. [Fem. pi (with Lat. 
planta = plants, understood) of Mod. Lat 
vaginalis = of, belonging to, or possessed of 
a sheath.] 

Bot. : The twenty-seventh order in Lin- 
naeus’* Natural System. Genera, Polygonum, 
Lauras, Ac. 

• v&£ in-a'-lis, s. [See def.] 

Ornith. : Gmelin’s rendering of Pennant's 
name (Sheathbill) for the genos Chionis, 
named by Forster, aod which therefore lis9 
priority. [Sheathbill.] 

va-gin’-ant, a. [Mod. Lat vaginans , genit 
vaginantis. (See def.)] 

Bot.: Sheathing (q.v.). 

• v&fc-i-na’-ta, s. pi. [Mod. Lat* from vagina 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. : Lamarck’s name for Polypea enve- 
loped in a sheath formed by a calcareous or 
horny polypary, as Coral*, the Sertularidae, 
&c. 

va-£i'-ng.te t a. & j. [Vaoina.] 

A- As adjective : 

Bot. : The same as Vaginated (q.v.> 

B. As subsL : On© of the Vaginata (q.v.). 

var-gi'-nat-ed, a. [Vagina.) 

Bot. : Sheathed, Inserted in a sheath, as a 
stalk in a sheath formed by the base of a 
petiole. 

v&£ t ngl'-la (pi. v&£-l-n«r-l»), a [Mod. 

Lat., dimin from vagina (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The same as Ramenta (q.v.). 

v&g-i-ner’-voae, a. [Lat vagus = wander- 
ing, and nervosus = full of sinews.) 

Bot. (Of the veins): Not running In any 
fixed directions. 

v&g-i nic'-$-la, a. [Lat. vagina — a eheath, 
and colo = to inhabit] 

Zool: The type-genus of the eub-family 
Vaginicolina, witn several geners from salt 
and fresh water. Animalcules elongate, eob- 
cylindrical, enclosed singly or in pairs within 
a vase-abaped sheath, to the bottom of which 
they are affixed directiy, or by means of a 
pedicel ; oral and ciliary ay stem as tn Vorti- 
cella (q.v.). 

vfc£-i-nfO-£-ll'-na, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. ro- 
ginicolifl); Lat neut pi. adj. anff. -Cna.] 

Zool. : A sub- family of Vorticellldse, with 
eight genera, from salt and freah water. 

v&fc-in-ls'-miis, s. [Vaoina.] 

Pathol. : The name given by Dr. Marion 
Siin 9 to the involuntary spasmodic! closure 
and over-sensitiveness of the mouth of the 
vagina. It requires an operation for its re- 
moval. 

V&£-I-m'-tis, 9 . [Lat. vagin(a ); aufT. -Ms.) 
Pathol. : Inflammation of the vagina. It 
may be acute or chronic. The former is some- 
times produced by the poison of scarlatina ; 
the latter is called also Vaginal catarrh, Va- 
ginal Leucorrhoea, simply Leucorrhoea, and 
popularly the White*. 

va-fci- no-pen'-notis, * va-gln-m-pen- 
hoiis, a . [Lat vagina = a sheath, and 
penna = e wing.] Sheath-winged ; having the 
wings covered with a hard case or eheath, as 
•ome Insects. 

"All waginnipennous or aheath.wtnged insect*, m 
beetle* and dorr *."— Browns : Vulgar Xmntrt, hk. lii., 
ch. sr. 


v^- gin-n-ll'-na, *. [Mod. Lat, © double 
dimin. from vagina (q.v.).] 

Zool. APalccont. : A genus of Lagenidre, with 
a series of chambers laterally compressed. 
From the Trias onward. 

va-gin’-u-lus, 8. [Mod. Lat, dimin. from 
vagina (q.v.).] 

Zool : A genus of Oneidiadae, with twenty 
species from the West Indies, South America, 
India, and the Philippines. Animal elon- 
gated, slug-like, covered by a thick, leathery 
mantle, under which the head is retracted st 
will ; tentacles four, eyes on upper pair ; aexes 
united. The species are found in decayed 
wood, and under leaves. 

* va'-gous, a. [Lat. vagus.) Wandering, 
vagrant, unsettled. 

“Such «* were born and begot of * single women, 
through a wag jus liut, were called eporiL"— A yliffe. 

va'-gran-^Sr, s. [Eng. vagran(t); -cy .] 

1. The state of wandering, without having 
a settled home. (Not necessarily in a bad 
eense.) 

‘’Therefore did he spend his days in continual 
labour, in reetlesa travel, In endless wagrancy, going 
about doing good."— £a rroxw : Sermons. voL 1U., ser. 4. 

2. The life or condition of a vagrant. [Va- 
qbant, o., B. II.] 

“ He shall by office prosecute them tow the offence* 
gf idleness, drunkenne**, quarrelling, gaming, or 
vagrancy, in the supreme court."— Burk* : Sketch of 
the Megro Cod*. 

va'-grant, * va'-gar-ant, o. & *. [From 
vagary, v. (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective: 

). Wandering about from place to place 
without having any settled home. 

"The people remained lb the wood* and mountain* 
vagarant and dispersed like the wild beast*. *— Put- 
Unham : English Poetry, bk. L, cb. liL 

* 2. Pertaining to one who wanders from 

place to place ; unsettled. 

‘•[He] had ever since led an infamous and emigrant 
life /*— Macaulay : Bits. Eng., ch. IL 

* 3. Moving without any settled or certain 
direction. 

* 4. Unsettled, unsteady, Inconstant. 

“The offspring of a vagrant and Ignoble love."— 

Macaulay : Hist. Eng,, ch. r. 

B. At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 
tl. A wanderer ; one who has no settled 
home or habitation. 

•* But of the wagrant none took thought," 

Wordsworth : Ruth, 

2. An Idle wanderer or stroller ; s vagabond, 
a tramp. 

"The civil war eapelled all sturdy wagrants from 
the city."— Blackston* : Comment., bk. iv„ eh. U. 

IL Law: In law the term vagrant is mnuh 
more comprehensive than In ordinary lan- 
guage, and the idea of wandering is almost lost. 
Vagrants are divided into three grades 

(1) Idle and disorderly persons, or such as, 
while able to maintain themselves and fa- 
milies, neglect to do ao; unlicensed pedlars 
or chapmen, beggars, common prostitutes, 
&c. ; all of whom are liable to a month's im- 
prisonment with hard labour. 

(2) Roguee and vagabonds, or such as having 
been convicted of being idle and disorderly 
persons, have been found guilty of e repeated 
offence ; fortune-tellers and other like itn- 
j>ostor 3 , persons gambling or betting in public, 
persons having no visible occupation and un- 
able to give a satisfactory account of them- 
selves ; all of whom are liable to three months’ 
Imprisonment with bard labour. 

(3) Incorrigible rogues, or such as, having 
been convicted as rogues snd vagabonds, are 
found guilty of a repetition of the offence ; 

£ arsons breaking out of legal confinement, 
c. ; all of whom sre liable to twelve months’ 
Imprisonment with hard labour, whipping being 
added at tbe option ot the judge. (English.) 

* va -grant-1^, adv. [Eng. vagrant ; - ly .] 
In a vagrant, wandering, or unsettled man- 
ner ; like a vsgrant 

* va’-grant ness, s. [Eng. vagrant ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being vagrant ; va- 
grancy. 

* va'-grdm, a. [See def.] An Intentional 
missioning of Vagrant (q.v.). (Shakesp. : hi uch 
Ado, iii. 8.) 

vague, a. & s. [Fr. vague ; Sp., Port, & ltal. 
vago.) [Vague, v.) s 


A. As adjective: 

*1. Wandering, vagrant, vagabond. 

“Or»y encouraged hi* man to s«t upon the vagua 

vill* iu».“— Buy ward. 

2. Unsettled, aa regards meaning, scope, or 
the like ; uutixed, unit-finite, unsettled ; not 
Clear; uncertain, doubtful, ambiguous. 

“Neither looeely waguo 
Nor wordy." Core per : Homer ; Iliad ill. 

3. Proceediug from no known authority; 
uncertain : as, a vague report. 

*B. As substantive: 

1. A waudering. 

"So h the Scot* bed soma laaaura to pl*le tbelk 

tagiux, ADd follow their accustomed mauuer."— 

Bolinshed : Hist. Scotland (au. 1M2). 

2. A vagary’. 

3. Vagueness. (Masson: De Quincey, p. 196.) 

*vagu©» t>.L [Fr. vaguer, from Lat. vagor, 
from vagus — wandering.] To wander, to 
roam. 


*’ She [the soul e) doth wagu* aod wander aa banished." 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 23L 


vag^ie'-Iy, adv. [Eng. vague, a. ; -ly.) In a 
vague nr uncertain manner ; indefinitely ; not 
clesrly ; etnbiguctialy. 

vagne -noss, *. [Eng. vague, a. ; -ne».) The 
quality or state of being vagne, indefinite, un- 
settled, or uncertain ; indefinite ness, amhigu- 
ousness. 

*’ Objection* of some writers to the vagueness of the 
language ."— Mackintosh ; Law of Mature, p. A 

va'-gris, s. [Lat.=wandering, vagrant. Named 
from its wsndering course.) 

Anat. : The Pneumogastric nerve (q.v.). 


va' ho-a, 8. [From voua-here, the Madagascar 
name of Vahea madagascariensU,] 

Bot. : A genos of Carwseee. Tall climbing 
sbruba or trees, with opposite leaves, dense 
terminal cymes of white flowers, end round 
fruit. Known species four, all African. 
V. madagascariensis and V. gummifera , both 
growing In Madagascar, yield a kind of 
caoutchouc. 


valk, v.i. [Vacant.] To become vacant; to 
be vacant ; to be unoccupied. (Scotch.) 


*vaU(l),A. [Veil,*.] 

# vail (2), f. [Vail (2), r.) Submission, descent, 
decline. 


vail (3), * vale, *. [For ovoif = profit, ad- 
vantage.] 

* 1. Profit, proceeds, return. 

"Tha cev* where the young outlaw hoards tb* 
stoleo wails of hi* occupation."— Chapman. 

*2. An unlooked for or casual acquisition; 
a windfall. (Tooke.) 

3. Money given to servants by visitors. 
(Generally in the plural.) 

"To give **tr*v-*g*nt wails at every country boos# 
which they vi»lted/*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xxiiL 

# vail ( 1 ), v.t. [Veil, v.) 


* vail (2), * vaile, * vale, v.L & i. [For at«U 
or from Fr. avaier — to let or put down, 
from Lat. ad = to, and vullis = a vale, a 
valley.) 

A. Transitive : 


). To let, cast, or put down ; to lower ; to 
let fall ; to put off. 

’* Bbe wailed hsr eyelid#." 

Shakesp. : Venus k Adonis, MS. 


2. To lower or let down in token of respect 
or submission. 

*• To rail* their bonnet* for the qoeenn of England." 
—Hackluyt : Voyages. lEpc bed.) 

3. To let sink, as through fear. 

’* DougLu gan wail hi* stomach.” 

Shakesp, : 3 Hanry IV., L L 


B, Intransitive: 

1. To bow ; to show respect by bowiug or 
uncovering. 

*• All tha gallant* on the stag* ri*a, wail to m«, k;*« 
their hxud.’— A Piet. : Homan Hater , U / 

2. To give place ; to yield ; to give way. 

“Thy convenience mu*t *aU to thy neighbour - * 
necessity/’— Soiu A. 


*vail (3), *vayle, v.i. [Vail (3), a] To 
profit, to avail, to advantage. 

* Through thU *cleDce fi>hy*ike] It 1* fnU sought 
Which wwiUth and which waUeth nought ’ 

(tower; C. A.. vU. 

• vaU'-a-We, * vaile-a-ble, a. [Eng. vad 

(3), v.*; -able.) Profitable, advantageous, 

effectual, (Smith: Commonwealth, bk. ii., 
ch. Iv.) 


fate, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; w5, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, poV 
Or, wore, W9U, work, whd, s6n ; mute, ctib, cure, ijnite, cur, rile, full ; try, Syrian, co, ce — e ; ey = a ; qn = kw* 
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•vail'-er, «. [Eng. rail (2), v. ; -«r.] One 
whovsils; one who shows respect; by vailing 
or yielding. 

" If ho find* not ■ good »tor« of vailert, he come* 
homo utiff.*— Ovcrhury t Characters, R, &, b. (Ifl27t 

•val-mure, *va'-mure, e. [Vattntmobe.] 


rain, "vaine, *vayn, *vein, *veyn, a. 

[Fr. win, from Lat. vanum, accus. of ranuy 
= empty, vain ; prob. from vacuus = empty.] 
1. Producing no good result; fruitless, in- 
effectual, useless ; destitute of fores or effi- 
cacy; powerless. 

“ GUye u* help In the time of trouhle; for Ml n Is 
the help of m«u '—Ptalm ix. 11 . 

* 2. Powerless, weak. 

“ How these sain, week as Us may tear a pawa««." 

SKaketp. ; Richard //., v. i, 

3. Having no real vslue ; empty, unresi, 
unsubstantial, idle, worthless, unsatisfying. 

M Fain pomp »ud gloir of this world, I hate yel* 
Shaketp. : Henry rill., lit % 

*4. Unwise, foolish, silly. 

** A vain, giddy, shallow, humourous youth." 

Shakeep. : Henry r.. 1L 4. 

* 5. Fallacious, deceitful, false. 

** All hope 1* *af*i." Shaketp. : Ceriolanut, T. 1 . 

6. Proud of pstty things or of trifling at- 
tainments ; elated with a high opinion of 
one’s own ssif, or of one's own accomplish- 
ments, or of things more showy than valua- 
ble ; having a morbid craving for the sdmira- 
tiDn or applause of others ; conceited, puffed 
up, inflated. 

" Sir Plume, of amber ennff-box justly oatn. m 

Pop* : Rape qf the Lock, Ir. 128. 

*7. Shnwy, ostentatious. 

** Load tome vain church with old th eat rick state." 

Pop*: Moral Euayt, lv. 29. 

T Fafn and fruitless are both applied to 
our sodeavours; but the term ram is the 
mors general and Indefinite. What we aim 
at, as well as what we strive for, may be vain ; 
but fruitless refers only to the end of our 
labours. When the object aimed at is general 
io its Import, It is common to term the 
endeavour vain when it cannot attain this 
object; when labour is specifically employed 
for the attainment of a particular object, it is 
usual to term it fruitless if it fail. 

IT * 1. For vafn : To no purpose ; fruitlessly, 
Idly, in vain. 

“ Which tho sir bent* for vain." 

Shakctp. : Measure for Meat lire, 1J. 4. 

2. 7n vain: To no purpose ; ineffectually. 

“ In wain they do worship mo."— Matthew xr. fc 

3. To take in vain: [Take, r., ^ 29]. 

•vain-full, a. [Eng. vain; -full.] Vain, 
empty. (Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 10.) 


vain-glor'-i-oiis, * valne-glor-y-ous, a. 

[Eng. vainglory ; -ous.] 

1. Feeling vainglory ; vain to excess of one’s 
own accomplishments or achievements; boast- 
ful, vaunting. 

2. Characterized by or proceeding from vain- 
glory ; founded on nr prompted by vanity; 
boastful. ( Hackluyt : Voyages , ii. 169.) 

* vatn-glor -I-ous-l$r,adr. [Eng. vainglori- 
ous; 4y.] In a vainglorious manner; with 
vainglory or vaunting. 

“ Lot It no more ©a tor Into vour heart* to think* 
with your tolvo* THiingloriousty.— Cdal ; Luke, ch. HI. 


vain-glor'-& * valno-glor-le, * veln- 
gloir-e, * veyn-glor-y, s. [0. Fr. vein 
glorie, from iAt. vana gloria = vain or Idle 
boasting.] Glory, pride, or boastfulness that 
is vain or empty; tendency to unduly exalt 
one 8 self or ons's own achievements; exces- 
sive vanity ; vain pomp nr show. 


V “ ,?^, tor brf * k 00t bia neck 1* the combat, hell 

***5 * hhnseli In vainglory.* ~ Shalup. : Troilur A 
Urcuida, liL a 


vain' 1^, * voyn-Ii, adv. [Eng. vain ; Ay.) 

1. In a vain manner; to no purpose; Id 
vain, ineffectually, uselessly, fruitlessly. 

" Our cannon* malice vainly *h*U be ■pent,** 

Shakctp. : King John, 1L 

2. In a vain, arrogant, or conceited manner; 
proudly, conceitedly. 

* 3. Idly, foolishly, unreasonably. 

tr,'!^« 1 i pplle * I ^ yoad . nec ««ity of the pnwsnt, are apt 
to niske u* cither vainly pro hue, or vainly confident." 
—Hal* ; Cont. ; Lor rig Prayer. 


* 4. Falsely, erroneously. 

** ^hlch vainly I cucpoeed the Holy Laud." 

Shako gp/. ; 2 Henry IV,, It. 5 . 

vain’ ness, vaine nesse, a. [Eng. vain; 
•ness.] 


1. Ths quslity or state of being vain, use- 
less, or ineffectual ; inefficacy, fruitleseness, 
uselessness. 

2. Vanity, empty pride, 

“ Free from vainneu and eelf-glorloas pride. • 

Shakup. ; Henry V.. V. iGhormJ. 

* 3. Foolishness, folly. 

“ O how great vainenetto 1 * It then to acorae 
The weak©.* Spenser ; World's Vanitie, Vi. 

* 4. Falseness, falsehood, deceit. 

** I hate Ingratitude more la a man 
Than lying *Tin»ic«, babbling drunkenness." 

Shakctp. : Twelfth Right, iii. 4. 

viiir, # veir, *. [Fr. vair = a rich fur of 
ermines, &c., from Lat 
varius = variegated.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A kind 
of fur. 

2. Her. : One of ths fura, 
composed of several pieces, 
silver and bine (argent and 
azure), cut to represent lit- 
tle shields or (it Is eaid) 
the flower of the campan- 
ula, and opposed to each vajh. 

other in rows. When of 
different colours, these are specified and de- 
scribed, vairi or vairy: as, vairy argent and 
verf. [COTTNTER-VAIR.J 

vair'-S, vair'-^, *var-ry, *ver-rv, a. 

[Fr. vairi .] 

Her. : Chequered or charged with vair (q.r.). 

Vai-se'-shi-ka, a. [Sans, vaisesha = aa 
atom.] 

Hindoo Philos. : One of the six leading 
systems of Brahmamo philosophy. At first 
only three of the six— viz*, the two Mim&nsAs 
and the NyAya— were considered orthodox ; 
but ultimately the three rejected— the Vai* 
aeshika, the Sankhya, and the Yoga— were 
exempted from the ban of heresy. The 
founder of the Vaiseshika system wta Kanida, 
whose exact date is unknown, but it may 
be vaguely conjectured as about 600 b.c. The 
system assumes or establishes that all material 
substances are composed of atoms mechanic- 
ally united. These atoms it regards as eternal 
in their duration. The combinations of them 
which form the present world are, however, 
but transitory ; so also is the present system 
of things. The Vaiseshika philosophy is gene- 
rally connected with the Nyftym or Logical 
achool of Gautama, of which it la supposed 
to be a modification. 

Valsh'-na-va, a. [Sansc., &c.] 

Hindooism (PL) : A primary religions sec- 
tion of the Hindoos, who adore Vishnoo in 
preference to, if not to the exclusion of, the 
othsr persons of ths Hindoo Triad. To carry 
individual preference to this extent is not 
considered orthodox, and many of those who 
do so have united themselves into monastic 
bodies, which, drawing their devotees from 
various castes, virtually merge them in a new 
one — that of ths Sectarian brotherhood, 
Horace Hayman Wilson divided the Vaish- 
navoa into the following sections : (1) Rdmi- 
nujas, Sri Sampradiyls, or Sri Vaishnavas ; 
(2) lUminandis, or RArnftvats ; (8) Kablr 
Panthia ; (4) KMkis ; (6) Maldk basis ; (6) 
Dddfi Panthia ; (7) Rdya Disis ; (8) SenAis; 

(9) Vallabhichixis, or Rudra Sampradayia ; 

(10) Mird B&ls ; (11) Madhwdchdm, or Brahrna 
Sampraddyia; (12) Nfm&vats, or Sanakddi 
Samprayaddyls ; (18) the Vaishnavas of Ben- 
gal ; (14) RadhA Vallabhla ; (J5) the Sakhl 
Bhdvaa ; (16) Charan DAsis ; (17) Harischandia ; 
(18) SadhnA Psnthis ; (19) MAdhavis ; and 
(20) SannyAsla, VairAgia, and NAgas. 

Vais -y si, a. [Sansc.] 

Hindooism: The third of the primary Hln- 
doo castes in the order of dignity. Nominally 
it contains the merchants and shopmen. 
[Caste.] 

vaf-vdde, a. [Waywode.] 

va-keel', s. [Hind., &c. irnfciZ.] In the East 
Indicia an ambassador or agent sent on a 
special commission, or residing at a court ; a 
native attorney ; a native Indian law-plesder. 

Va-la, s. [A female name(!).] 

Astron. : [Asteroid, 181.]. 

V&T-a-Ite, s. [After M. VAla ; euff. die (JHn.).] 
Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
Resins, occurring in 'small, hexsgonal tables 
and massive, associated with hstchetfcite (q.r.), 



in the Rossi tz-Oalswaner Coal formation, 
Moravia. Hardness, about 1*6 or lower; 
lustre, shining; colour and streak, black; 
aromatic odour when rubbed ; fracture, un- 
even. Compos. : not yet determined. 

▼&1' - an$c (1), val' - $nce, * v&l' - lance 
* val-lens, s. [From Valence in France, 
south of Lyons, where silk is still made.] 

1. Fringes of drapery; specif., the drapery 
hanging round a bed, couch, &c. 

“ Falanc* of Venice, gold of needlework." 

Shaketp. : Taming of tht Shrew, li, 

2. The drooping ledge at the parting of • 
trunk. 






vtu 

Valour, bravery, worth. 

"Aad there the Mlanceof mea, 1* denied In riche* 
out forthe.”— Chaucer ; Tut. of Love, bk. ii. 


# vil'-an 90 , v.t. [Valance (1). *.J To furnish 
or decorate with a valance or fringe ; to fringe ; 
hence, fig., to decorate with a beard. 


*’ Thy face is vala ned *ino* I saw thee lost: corn'll 
thou to beard xue f "—Shak/gp, ; Hamlet, ft. A 


* va-lan^ho', 8. [Avalanche.] An avalanche. 
"The great danger of travelling hero ... proceed* 
from what they call theTafancAe*.— Smollett : Prone* 
k Italy, let. xxaviil. 


* v&l'-an-9^, * v&l -lau-c^, a. k a. [Eng. 

valanc(e); -y .] 

A, At subst. : A large wig that hides the face, 

B. At adj. : Hiding the face. 

** Critic* iu pi am* and white valiancy wig." 

Dry den : Ep. UL 

vai dSn'-ai-an, a. & s. [Waldens i an.] 


* vale (1), 5 . [Vail (3), a.] 

vale (2), * vai, f. [Fr. twl, from Lat. vallm 
accus. of valli3=za. vale, a valley.] 

I. Literally: 

1. A tract of low ground between hills ; a 
valley. (Dryden : Ep. iii.) 

Vale ie more commonly used in poetry, 
valley in prose. 

2. A little trough or canal : as, % pump r ale 
to carry oft' ths water from a ahip't pnmp. 

# IL Fig. : A state of decline or wretched- 
ness. 

“ I am cUolined Into the vale of yean." 

Shaketp. : Othello, liL a 

* va'-l£ (3), t. [Lat , im per. sing, of vabo = U 
be well.] A farewell ; an adieu. 

" x dropt * tear and wrote my valeJ" 

Pratd. {Annatidale.) 

* vale, v.i. [Vail, v.] To descend. 

” Her* valet a valley, her* a*oend* a mountain." 

Sylvester : Hu Harlot ; Seventh day, first week. U, 

* vAl'-^ot, s. [Valet.] 

* V^l-^-dlo-tion, 8 . [As if from a Lat vale- 

diet to, from va Led ictus, pa. par. of valedico = to 
say farewell, from vale — (unwell, and dico = 
to say.] [Vale (3), «.] A bidding faieweU ; a 
farewell ; au adieu. 

" He olwaye* took this *ol*mn valediction of th* 
fellowe*.''— Fuller ; Worthies; Shropshire. 

vhl-^-dlo-tor'-I-an, #. [Eng. valedictory; 
-am] In American colleges, the student who 
pronounces the valedictory (q.v.). 

vAl-e-dlo -tor-y, a. k a. [Valediction.] 

A, As atfy. : Bidding farewell ; pertaining 
or relating to a farewell or adieu ; of the 
nature of a farewell ; farewell. 

"To pay to their pop alar chief governor every vale- 
dictory honour ."—Cumberland : Memoirs. 

B, As subst. : In American collegee, an 
oration or address spoken at the annual com- 
mencement by ons of the class whose mem- 
bers receive the degree of B.A., and taka 
thoir leave of the college and of each other. 


* v&l'-^njo ( 1 ), s. [Valance.] 

* v5T-$n9e (2), s. [Valise.] 

Va^lSn -cl-a (c as sh), a. [See det 2.] 

1. [Valentla.] 

2. A province on the east coast of Spain, 
and a city, the capital of the province. 

3. (Ff.).* Raisins grown in, and exported 
from Valencia. 


va-len'-$I-an-ite, a. [After the Valenciana 
mine, Mexico, where found; suif. -its ( Mi n.).] 
Min . : A variety of orthoclase, much resem- 
bling adularis, associated with quartz. 


boll, bdp'; p6ilt, J6xfrl ; cat, jell, chorus, jhln, benjh; go, gem; thin, ?his; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -lhg. 
"Clan, -tiaa = »hg.n. -tion, -sion = shun; -$ion, -jion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -41e, Ac. = bel, djl* 
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Valenciennes— valerianace© 


v&l-^n-fi'-ennes, s. [See def.] A term ap- 
plied to a variety of lace whose meshes are 
of the form of * 1 . irregular hexagon. It is 
formed of two threads, partly twisted and 
plaited at top of the mesh. The pattern is 
worked in the net. Named after Valenciennes, 
in France, where it is made. 

v&l-en^I-Sn-ne'-sl-a, s. [Mod. Lat. ; 
from M. Valenciennes* a French professor of 
the first half of the nineteenth century.] 
Paleeont. : A genus of Limneidfe, with one 
epecies, from a Tertiary deposit, near Kertch, 
Crimea. The shell resembles a gigantic 
Ancylus (q.v.); apex ranch incurved, concen- 
tric markings on surface. 

va-len- 5 ^, a. [Lat. valens, pr. par. of valeo 
= to be worth, to be strong.] 

Chem . ; Atomicity (q.v.). 

V&T-ene, a. [Eng. valeric); -enc.] [Valerone.] 

V&-len'-ti-a (t as ah), s. (Etym. not appa- 
rent.] 

Fabric: A stuff made of worsted, cotton, 
and silk, used for waistcoats. 


VftT-en-tuie, s. (See def.] 

•I.A sweetheart or choice made on St. 
Valentine's day. 


V To-morrow U St VnJentlne’t d»j, 

All in the morning be time t 
And I • tnfUd At yoar window. 

To be yoar Valentine .** 

Shakerp. : Hamlet, tr. L 

T According to the legend, St Valentina 
was beheaded on February 14, at Rome, under 
Claudius. The old notion was that birds be- 

S n to couple on that day, aod hence arose 
8 custom of young persons of both sexea 
Choosing each other as “ valentines ” for the 
ensiling year by a species of lottery, and of 
tending love missives to each other. 

2. A letter or other missive sent by young 
persons of both aexea to each other on 
Valentine's day ; a printed missive of an 
amatory or satirical nature, generally sent by 
post anonymously. Some valentines are highly 
ornamental aod artiatic, while others are 
caricatures, designed to reflect on the per- 
sonal appearance, habita, character, Ac., of 
the persons to whom they are addressed. The 
practice of sending valentines appears to be 
diminishing year by year. Postal returns Indi- 
cate a great falling off in the numbers of 
valentines sent during the past decade, one 
large office showing a decrease from 117,000 to 
45,000 within five years. The sending of carica- 
tures has equally decreased, and the veiled 
insults thus freqnentiy offered have been 
creditably reduced. The sendiog of valen- 
tines is a harmless folly, which is dying out. 


V&l-Sn-tln'-i-an^, s. pi, [See def.] 

Church Hist, : The followers of Valentinus, 
an Egyptian gnostic, whose aect arnae at 
Rome, then rooted itaeif deeply In Cyprus, 
and finally spread throughout a great part of 
southern Europe, western Asia, and northern 
Africa, Ha supposed that in the Pleroma 
fq.v.) there were thirty male and as many 
female seone united in wedlock, with four un- 
married, these latter being Horns, Christ, 
the Holy Spirit, and Jesus. The youngest aeon, 
Sophia (Wisdom), brought forth a daughter, 
Achamoth, whence aprang the Deminrge, who 
created mankind. This Demiurge, becoming 
puffed up with pride, aspired to be regarded 
as the only god, and led many angels Into the 
same error. To repress his insolence, Christ 
descended, Jesua, one of the highest aeons, 
ioining him when h 8 waa baptised In Jordan. 
The Dermnrge had him crucified ; but, before 
his deatfi, both Jeaus the Son of God and the 
rational aoul of Christ had separated, leaving 
only the aentient aoul and the ethereal body 
to auffer. The Valentinians were divfded into 
the Ptoiemaitic, the Secundian, the Heracleo- 
nite, the Marcosian, and many other sects. 


Oa-lSn'-tinite, S. [After Basil Valentine, 
an alchemist, who discovered aome of the 
properties of antimony ; suff. -ite (3fin.).] 
3ftn. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly In crystals, but occasionally massive. 
Hardness, 2*5 to 8 ; sp. gr. 6*566 ; lustre, 
adamantine to pearly; colour, white, peach* 
bloasom red, ash-gray ; atreak, white ; trans- 
lucent to aub- transparent. Compos. : oxygen, 
16*44 ; antimony, 83*56 = 100, whence the for- 
mula Sb0 3 . Results from the decomposition 
of various antimonial ores. 


va-ler-a^St-^-ni -trile, a. [Eng. valeric), 
and acetonitrile.] 

Chem. : A mobile, colourless 

liquid found in the neutral oil produced by 
distilling glue with potassium chromate and 
sulphuric acid. It has an aromatic odour, is 
very inflammable, burning with a faintly 
luminous flame, moderately soluble in water, 
soluble in alcohol and ether; sp. gr. 0*79 at 
15*; boils between 68° and 71*. 

va-ler'-al, a. [Eng. t xileiiic), and a?(defcyd<)] 

Chem, : C*HioO = g g 3 >CH*CH 2 CHO. 

Yaleraldehyde, valerianic a?dehyde, valeryl- 
hydride. A mobile, colourless liquid, dis- 
covered by Dumas and Stas. Obtained by 
oxidizing amylic alcohol with nitric or 
chromic acid, or by distilling fusel-oil with 
sulphuric acid. It has a burning, bitter taste, 
a suffocating apple-like odour, exciting cough- 
ing, Is insoluble in water, but soluble in all 
proportions in alcohol, ether, and volatile 
oils ; ap. gr. *8057 at 17*. and boils at 96* under 
ordinary atmospheric pressure. It is very in- 
flammable, burning with a bright blue-edged 
flame. When exposed to the air it is grad- 
ually converted into valerianic acid. 

valeral-ammonia, *. 

Chem, : CjHmO'NHg = CjHg(NH4)0. A 
crystalline body prepared by adding ammonia 
to valeral mixed with a thousand times its 
bnlk of water. It is almost Insoluble in 
water, soluble in alcohol and ether, melts 
when heated, but ra-crystallizes on cooling. 

va-ler-SJ'-do-hydo, s. [Eng. valeric), and 
aldehyde.] [Valeral.] 

v&l-er-&l'-dlde, *. [Vale r aldehyde.] 

v3l-er-&T-dine, *. [Eng. valeralcUide) ; - ine .] 

Chem. : C^H^NS* A viscid oil obtained 
by passlag sulphydric add into valersl am- 
monia suspended in water. It has an alkaline 
reaction, a strong unpleasant odour, does not 
solidify at — 20*, ia insoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and volatilizes without 
decomposition. 

vSl-er-&m -Ic, a. [Eng. valer(ic) t and amic.] 
Derived from valeric acid and ammonia. 

valeramlo-acld, s. 

Chem. : C 6 HnN0 2 = C-sH^NH^. Amido- 
valaric-acid, vaieramidic acid. Discovered by 
Gorup-Beaanez in the pancreas of an ox, and 
prepared artificially by tha action of ammonia 
on an alcoholic solution of bromov&leric acid. 
It cryataliizea in colourless leaves, somewhat 
aobiimable, ia slightly soluble in water and 
alcohol, insoluble in ether, and unites with 
acids and bases to form cryatallizable com- 
pounds. Heated in the air, it burns with a 
bluish flame ; heated in a glass tube, it melts 
and aublimea, giving off alkaline vapours hav- 
ing the odour of herring-pickle. 

va-ler'-a^mlde, s. [Eng. vaXer{ic), and amide.] 

Chem. ; C 5 H u NO = C 5 H 9 0*H 2 N. The pri- 
mary amide of valeric acid, produced by the 
action of strong ammonia on ethylic valerate. 
Insoluble in water, melts at 100*, aubllming 
at a somewhat higher temperature, and, when 
boiled with alkalis, givea off ammonia. 

va ler-a-mld'-fc, a. [Eng. valeramid(c) ; 
-ie.] [Valeramic.] 

viu~er-&m'-me, S. [Eng. valer(ic\ and amine.] 

Chem. : Wurtz'a original name for amylamioe. 

val-er-&n'-Il-Ido, s. [Eng. valer(ic ) ; anil- 
(ine); and auff. -ide.] 

Chem.: CnH^NO = C 8 H, 0 (C ? H 3 )NO. 
Phenyl-valeramide. A crystalline body, ob- 
tained by the action of valeric anhydride on 
aniline. It la aiightly soluble In water, soluble 
in alcohol and ether, melta at 115*, and distila 
unaltered at 220*. 

vSl-er'-ate, «. [Eng. valeriic) ,* -ate.] 

Chem. : A aalt of valeric acid, 
valerate of potassium, «. 

Chem. : C 5 HpK0 2 . Obtained by asturatlng 
valeric acid with potassium. It is an amor- 
phone, white, deliquescent, saline mass, solu- 
ble in water and in strong alcohol, melts at 
140°, and decomposes at a higher temperature. 

v&T-er-ene, *. [Eng. valeriic); -ene.] [Amy- 

LENE.] 

va-ler-i-an, s. [Valeriana.] 


Botany : 

1. The geons Valeriana (q.v.). 

2. Polemonium cceruleum ( Britten dt Hol- 
land.) [Greek-valerian, Red-valerian, 
Spur-valerian.] 

valcrlan-oll, a. 

Chem. : A pale yellow or greenish oil, ob- 
tained by distilling valerian root with water. 
It has the odour of valerian, an aromatic 
taste, an acid reaction; sp. gr. O-GO-O^S; 
boila at 200* ; becomes viscid at -15\but dcea 
not soiidiry completely even at —40. It ap- 
pears to be a mixture of several substances. 

valcrian-pug, 3 . 

Entom. : Exiplthecia valerianata ; a rare 
British geometer moth, with ashy-brown 
wings, the caterpillar of which feeds on the 
common valerian. 

va-Ier-I-a'-na, a. [From Lat. valeo = to be 
strong; so named from the powerfut medi- 
cinal qualities of aome apeeiea.] 

Bot. .* Valerian ; the typical genus of Va- 
lerian aceaa or Valerianese. Herbs, generally 
perennial, with radical leavea crowded, those 
of the stem opposite or whorled, entire or 
pinnatifid ; fiowere cymose, with braeteolea ; 
corolla flve-cleft, gibbons at the base, stamens 
three; fruit crowned with a feathery pappua. 
Known aperies about 130, from the North 
Temperate Zone and from South America. 
The Common Valerian ( Valeriana officinalis) 
ia abuodaot in ditches, moist woods, Ac., in all 
parte of Europe aod in northern Asia. In the 
United States it ia a cultivated plant. The 
root ia fleehy, the leaves pinnatifid, the atalk 
two to four feet high, the flowers pale flesh- 
colored. The root, which ie warm and 
aromatic, ie a well-known medicine, particularly 
so when the plant ie grown In dry hiliy 
ground. It yields a volatile oil, in which 



VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. 


L Plant ; 2. Flower ; 1 Leaflets, 
valerianic acid is developed oa exposure to 
the air. Some of the salts of this acid are 
specially valuable medicinally. The rootia used 
in pharmacy in spasms, heniicrania, hysteria, 
chorea, epilepsy, hypochondriasis, and as an 
auxiliary to tonics in intermlttents. Baths 
of valerian have been found of much uae 
in acute rheumatism, lo excessive doaea it 
produces headache and mental excitement 
It is highly attractive to rats, and also 
to cats, hence it la called Cata' Valerian ; and, 
being much used by the poor as an appli- 
cation to fresh wounds, is named also All- 
heal. V. Pyrenaica, which has very large, 
cordate, deeply toothed leaves, is a native of 
the Pyrenees, it growa in wooda in Scotland, 
but is not indigenous. The winged eeede 
have been carried by the wind from adjacent 
gardens in which it is cultivated. V.celtica 
and V. SaZii/nca, natives of the mountains 
of Austria, are used in the east of Europe 
to aromatize baths. The roots of V. celt Lea, 

V . officinalis, and V . Phu are tonic, bitter, 
aromatic, spasmodic, vermifugal, and perhaps ' 
febrifugal. V. aitkensis, Dioscoridis , Ac., are 
powerful stimulants. The atrong-acented 
roots of V. Hardxoickii and V. TVallichii, Hima- 
layan speciea, are used in India medicinally. 

va-ler-l-a-na'-^S-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
vakriana, and fern. pL adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Valerianworts ; an order of Epigy- 1 
nous Exogens, alliance Campanales. Anneal 
or perennial acented herbs, occasionally twin- 
ing. Leaves collected in rosettea at the root, 
or distributed upon the stem, opposite, entire, 
or pinnately-divided. Flowera tn cymes ; calyx 
snperior, the limb membranous or resem- 
bling feathery pappus ; corolla monopetalous. 


Site, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here* carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft» 
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tabular, inserted in tbe top of the ovary, two 
or three-lobed, regular or irregular, sometimes 
with a spur ; stamens ooe to five, inserted 
into the tube of the corolls, and alternate with 
its lobes ; ovary inferior, one-celled, sometimes 
with two other abortive cells ; seed one, pen- 
dulous. Chiefly in temperate climates. Known 
genera twelve ; species 185. ( Lindley .) 

Ta-ler 4-g.n-ate, s. [Eog. valerianic) ; - ate .] 

1. Chem. : A salt of valerianic acid (q.v.). 

2. Pharm. : Valerianate of zinc is a nervine 
tonic, an anti spasmodic, and an anthelmintic. 
Valerianate of iron and that of ammonia act 
anmewhat similarly; valerianate of aoda acts 
like valerian root ; valerianate of quinine is 
useful in intermittent and spasmodio neur- 
algic affections. 


Ta-ler-l-a-nel-la, a. [Diroln. from Mod. 
Lat. Valeriana (q.v*.).] 

Bat. : Corn-salad ; a genus of Valerianacese. 
Small annuals, dichotomous ly branched. 
Flowera small, bracteate, solitary or cytnose 
in the forks of the braoches ; corolla regular, 
funnel-shaped; stamens three; fruit two to 
three-celled, one-seeded. Known species about 
fifty, chiefly from the north temperate zone. 
Three of tbem are, Valerianella olitoria (— 
Fedia otitorid), Common Corn-salad or Lamb’s 
Lettuce ; V. Auricula (= F . Auricula ), the 
fcbarp-fmited Corn-salad ; and V. dentata (= 
F. dentata), the Smooth Narrow-fruited Corn- 
■aiad. The first is from three inches to a 
foot high ; has pale blue or rarely white 
flowers, ia terminal compact heads and later- 
ally compressed oblique frnit, crowned with 
the remains of the calyx. It grows on banka 
and in corn-fields, especially in a light soil, 
and is often cultivated as a salad. Tbe second 
has lax cymes and an ovate-acuminate cap- 
sule, and is rare. The third has flesh-coloured 
flowers in panicled cymes, and ovate flattieh 
capsules ; It la not very common. V. carin- 
ata , naturalised in England, may be a variety 
of the first species. V. eriocarpa Is stated to 
be a casual In Worcestershire. 


▼a-ler-i-&n'-ic, a. [Eng. valerian ; -4c.] Per- 
taining to or derived from valerian, 
valerianic -acid, o. [Valeric- acid.] 
valerianic-aldehyde, i. [Valeral.] 

va-leV-I-an-wort, * [Eng. valerian , >nd 
wort.] 

Bot. (Pk) : Lindley** name for the Valerian- 
aceaa (q.v.). 

Va-lSr'-io, a. [Eng. valerian); -te . J Con- 
tained in or derived from valerian -root. 

valeric-acid, «. 

Chem.: C^H^O* = } O. Deiphinio 

acid ; Pbocenio acid ; Butylcarbonic acid ; 
Valerianic acid. A monobasic acid, flrat ob-‘ 
tained by Cbevreul, in 1817, from the fat of 
Delphinum phocoena , but found widely diffused 
throughout the vegetable kingdom, in valerian 
root, angelica root, and in many plants of the 
composite order. It is prepared artificially 
by oxidising amylio alcohol with a mixture of 
atrong sulphuric acid and acid potassic chro- 
mate. When pure, it is a colourless, mobile 
oil, having a sour, burning taste ; ep. gr. 0*937 
at 16*; slightly soluble m water, eolubie in 
alcohol and ether and in atrong acetic acid ; 
does not solidify at -16*, and boile at 184*. 
With the bases, it forms enlta called valerates, 
none of which Is of any importance. 

valeric-aldehyde, s. [Valeral.] 
valeric-anhydride, *. 

CAem.; CioHigOs=((CH3)2 : CH*CH2*C0)20. 
Valeric oxide ; Valeric valerate. A colourless, 
mobile oil, prepared by distilling valerate of 
potassium with oxychloride of phosphorus, 
washing the distillate with sodic carbonate, 
dissolving in ether, and evaporatiog. It haa a 
faint odour of apple* ; *p. gr. 0*934 at 15* ; ia 
soluble In ether, and boile at 215*. Water 
slowly absorbs it, converting it into valeric 
acid ; with alcohol it forma ethylio valerate. 
[Valeric-ethers.] 


valerio ethers, s. pL 

Chem. : Prepared by distilling aodium valer- 
ate with sulphuric acid and the corresponding 
alcohols : (1) Methylic valerate, CaH^CHsJOa, 
ia a colourleaa liquid, with an odour of 
valerian and wood spirit; sp. gr. 0*8869 at 
15*; boils at 116*. (2) Ethylic valerate, 

is a colourless liquid, of a fruity 
odour; slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol ; ap. gr. 0*866 at 15* ; boils at 133°. 

valeric-oxide, valeric-valerate, *. 

[Valeric-anhydride.] 

V&l'-er-in, s. [Eng. valeric), and ( glycer)in .] 

Chem. ( Pt .) : A aerica of glycerides obtained 
by beating valeric acid with glycerin : (1) Mono* 
valerin, Cgll^ = (C3 H b )*'"(H 0> 2 (CbH 9 0 2 ). 
An oily neutral liquid produced by heating 
valerio acid with excess of glycerin to 200® 
for three houra. It haa a taint odour; ap. gr. 
1*100 at 15°; mixes with half its bulk of 
water to a clear liquid, but separates on the 
addition of more water, and is decomposed by 
alcohol, even in the cold. (2) Di valerin, 
CisH 2 40 a =(C3Ha)"'*H0*(C 3 H 9 0 2 )2. A neutral 
oily liquid, obtained by heating valeric acid 
and glycerin to 275°. It has a disagreeable, 
fishy odour; ep. gr. 1*059 at 15°, solidiflea at 
—40°, and does not mix readily with water. (3) 
Trivalerin, CigH^sOg = (03115)"' *(CaHp0 2 )3. A 
neutral oily liquid, produced by heating diva- 
lerin to 220°, with ten times its weight of 
valeric acid. It has an unpleasant odour, ia 
insoluble in water, but soluble in alcohol and 
ether. 

V&l-cr-If’-io, a. [Eng. valeric); Gr. T<n>r 
(isos) = the same as, and Eng. auff. -io.) Con- 
tained in or derived from valeric acid. 

valerislc-acld, *. 

Chem. {PI.): Laurent’s name for the sub- 
stitution products of valeric acid, In which 
three atoms of hydrogen are replaced by 
chlorine or other radicles, e.g., cblorovaler- 
isic acid, C5H7CI3O2. In like manner, those 
products In which four atoms of hydrogen 
are thus replaced, are called valerosic acids. 

vSl-er-6-di-chlbr-hy- drill, s. [Eng. 
valeroQ !), and dlchlorhydrin.] 

Chem.: C8Hi40adj=(C3H5)"'(CgH90)0*Clj» 
A mobile liquid, produced by heating ept- 
cblorhydrin with valeric chloride to 100°. It 
amelia like amylio acetate, has a ep. gr. of 
1*149 at 11°, and bolls at 245°. 


v&l-er-^-gl^9'-er-&l t 
glycerin), and euff. -aJ.] 

(CsHjT 


[Eng. t xUeroQ); 


Chem.: ChHksOj= H J-O 3. A liquid 

<C 5 H 10 r ) 

obtained by heating valeral with glycerin to 
180°, for twenty-four honra. It ia insoluble 
in water, soluble in alcobol, sp. gr. 1*027 at 
0°, and boils at 224°— 228°. 


V&l-er-Sl\ *. [Eng. valerian ) ; -oh] 

Chem. : C a II 10 O? Produced by rapidly dis- 
tilling* valerian oil in a stream of carbonic 
anhydride. It crystallizes in colourless, 
transparent prisms, elightly eolubie in water, 
soluble in alcobol, ether, and volatile oils, 
melts at 20°, and then remains liquid at or- 
dinary temperatures. 


V&l or-o-l&o'-tlc, a. [Eng. valeroQ), and 
lactic .] Contained In or derived from valeric 
and lactic acids. 


valerolactlo-acld, c. 

Chem. : C a HioOs. Produced by heating 
bromovalerio acid with silver oxide and water, 
lte zloc salts crystallize readily. 

VtU -cr-one, a. [Eng. valer(ic) ; -one.] 

Chem.: C fl H t8 0 = cjllg} 0 * v * lene . 
leryl-butyl, valeroyl-buty [oxide. A trans- 
parent, colourless, mobile liquid, obtaioed by 
the dry*distillation of calcium valerata, mixed 
with one-sixth of its weight of lime. It is 
lighter thao water, has an etherial odour and 
burning taste, soluble In alcohol and ether, 
sp. gr. 0*823 at 20°, and boila at 181°. 


valeric-chloride, s. 

Chem, : C5H9O2CI. A colourless, mobile, 
fuming liquid, produced by the action of 
phosphorous chloride on valeric acid. It has 
a ep. gr. of 1*005 at 6°, boils at 117*, and ia 
easily decomposed by water into bydrochloric- 
ond valeric-acid »>. 


v&l-er-d-xu'-trile, s. [Eng. valeroQ), and 
nitrile.} ■ 

Chem.: C 8 H 9 N = C 4 H 9 *CN. Butylio cyanide, 
A colourleaa oil, produced by heating valeric 
acid with potassic eulphocyanate. It has 
the odnur of bitter almonds, ep. gr. 0*8164 at 
0°, and boils at 140°. 


v&l'-er-d-nyl, s. [Eng. valercnfe); -yl.] 

Chem. : Lo wig's name for the hydro-carboa 
C 4 H 9 . (Watts.) 

V&l-er-ox'-yL, 1. [Eog. valeric) ; ox(atyt); 
■yl.\ [Valeryl.] 

V&r-er-6^1, s. [Eng. valero(ne); -yl] 

Chem. : A aame applied to the hydro-carbon 
CgHfc according to which denomination va- 
lerene may be designated as hydride of Va- 
lero yl, C 0 H 9 H ; valcrone as valerovl butyl* 
oxide, CoH 9 *C 4 H 9 0, Ac. (Watts.) 

v&T-er-yl, s. [Eng. valer(ic); yl.] 

Chem.: C$HqO. Vsleroxyl. The radicle of 
valeric acid and its derivatives, obtained in 
the free state by the actioo of eodiuin on 
ethylic valerate. 

valeryl-butyl, s. [Valerone.) 

valeryl -chloride, #. [Valeric-chlo- 
ride.] 

valeryl-hydride, *. [Valeral.] 

valeryl-prctcxide, a. [' Valeric- anht- 

dride.1 

v&l-er-jfl-ene, s. [Eng. valeryl ; - ene .] 

Chem.: C a H«. A colourless, mobile liquid, 
homologous with acetylene, obtained by beat- 
ing amylene bromide, with a concentrated 
alcoholic solution of potash, to 140° for several 
houra, washing the resulting product with 
water, distilling, sod collecting the liquid 
which pasaee over between 44* and 46*. It 
haa a pungent alliaceous odour, is insoluble 
in water, eolubie in alcohol, boila at 46°, and 
baa a vapour density of 2*356. 

* vST-St, v.U [Valet, ».] To attend on, as a 
valet. 

" Soma dandy old Brown, whom he had valeted In 
the mlddlo of tba liwt century.*— T. Mughee: Tern 
Brown t Schooldays , pt. L., oh. It 

V&l'-St (or as V&r-e), * val-«tt, #. [Fr. valet 
= a groom, a yeoman. The same word aa 
Vablet (q.v.).] 

1. A man-servant who attends on hi* 
master’s person ; a valet-de-chambre. Valets 
or varlets were originally the eon a of knighta, 
sod afterwards of the nobility, before they 
obtaioed the age of chivalry. 

"The klDg made him hla raUtt (equivalent to what 
afterward wm called gentleman of the bedchamber).* 
—ruUert Worthies i forkthirt. 

2. Manigs : A kind of goad or stick armed 
with a point of iron. 

valet - de - ohambre, a The same as 

Valet, s. (q.v.). 

"No great man ever appeared great tn the eyes at 
hi* 9 aUt-de-ohambr*."—Knoz: Euayt, No. SX 

* viil-S-tu-din-ar'-i-an, a. & 1. [Eng. vale- 
tudinary; -an.] 

A. As adj. : Sickly ; in a poor etate of 
health ; infirm ; seeking to recover health. 

** Great benefit to the valetudinarian, feehle part ot . 
mankiud ."— Derham : Ph^rico- Thooloffy, hk. lit, ch. It. 

B* As subst.: A person of weak health or 
infirm constitution ; an invalid ; ooe who is 
seeking to recover health. 

" That alckly tribe who are commonly known by the 
name of valetudinarians." — Addison: .Spectator, No. Si. 

* v&l-S-tu-din-ar'-X-an-Ijm, ». [Eng. 
valetudinarian; -ism.] The state or condi- 
tion of a valetudinarian; s weak or sickly 
state of health. 

*’ At an age when moet men are condemned to vale 
tudlnarianitm.”— Daily Telegraph, March 11, 1887. 

* v8J-£-tu'-d(n-ar-I n£ss, s. [Eng. valetu- 
dinary; -n«5.] The quality or state of being 
valetudinary ; valetudioariaoism. 

** Hahltnal thlnneee. lean new. tenderness, and wal* 
tudinarineu."— Cheyne : Method of Cure, pt. lL,ch. tT 

* vSl-^-tu-din-ar'-I-oiia, a. [Eng. valetu 
dinary ; -ous.] Valetudinary (q.v.), 

"Abont the beginning of January be began to be 
▼ery ealetudina nous. "—Cotton Mather: Memorable 
Providence* (ed. 1689), p, W. 

* vSl-6-tu -dm-ar-^, a. k $. [Fr. valitu- 
dinaire, from Lat.’ vautudinarius = sickly, 
from valetudo, geuit. valetudinis = health, gooa 
or bad, esp. ill-health, from valeo = to bo ia 
good health.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. (Of persons) : In weak or ill-health; in- 
firm, delicate. 

" He became valetudinary for want of exercise^*— 
Gentleman l Magaxint, Aug., 1767, p. 869. 


boil, p< 5 ilt, cat, $ell, chorua, 9W11, benph; go, fcem; thin, ^bis; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph = t* 

■clan, -tian — eh^xu -tion, -elou = shiin ; -(ion, -fioa = xhon. -cioos, -tious, -aioua = ahum -blc, -die, Ac. = bel, dfle 
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valetudinous— vallisneria 


2 . (Of things): Delicate. 

•Ik reudsr* tbs habit of society dangerously *ris- 
tudinary."— Burke Reflect ion t on Xevol. la Franc*. 

B. As subst. : Ona who is in weak or ill- 
health ; a valetudinarian. 

•v&l-e-tu'-dln-ous, a. [Valetudinary.] 
Sickly, weak, 

“Affrighted with the valetudinous condition of 
King Edward. --/Wfer ; Hist. Comb., rib 8R 


Valhal'-la, «. [Icel. valholl, genit, valhcd- 
lar = the ball of the alain, from valr = alain, 
slaughter, end holl^ hall = a hall.] 

1. Scand. Myth. : The place of immortality 
for the aouls of heroes Blain in battle, where 
they epent their time in feasting and d inking. 

2. Fig, : Any edifice which is the final rest- 
ing-plBce of many of the heroes or great men 
of a natioa ; apeeif., applied to the Pantheon 
or Temple of Fame, built by Louis L of 
Bavaria at Donaustauf, near Hatisbon, tod 
consecrated to all Oermana who have become 
renowned in war, statesmanship, literature, 
acience, or art. 


• v&T-lan$e, *v&l'-lan~$jf (1 as y), *val- 
1-aonce, a [O. Fr. vaillance, vallence, val- 
ence; Ft. vail lance , from Lat. valent Us, from 
va lens, pr. par. of vale o = to be strong, to be 
worth.] [Valiant.] Valour, bravery, 

“•To let him west his doughty M/teunea" 

Spenser: F, Q., IL UL 14. 


v&l-lant (1 as y), * vallaunt, * valyant, 

a, & a. (Fr. vaillant, valant , pr. par. of valoir 
s= to profit, serve, be good for, from Lat. valeo 
s=to be strong, to be worth; Sp. valient*; 
Port & ItaL valente.] 

A. A § adjective: 

,* 1. Stroog; vigorous In body; strong or 
powerful generally. 

“Tbs Kent thereof Is •oexswh&t soIteKt 44 — Fuller: 
Worth***; Cornwall, L *0A 

2. Brave, courageons, Intrepid, puissant 

44 Godlike Achilles, valiant u thou art" 

Cowptr : flamer ; Iliad L 

3. Performed with valour or bravery ; heroic, 
intrepid. 

44 To celebrate the memory of such * valiant oom- 
bet."— flelson. 

4 . Noted for valour or bravery. 


M For though bs bore * valiant name, 

HU heart wea of * timid frame.* 

Wordsworth: Whit* Doe, Mi. 


* B .As subst. : A velient or brave person. 

44 Four bettles . . . wherein four valiant * of Derld 
■ley lour jcUota.*— * Samuel xxL (Heeding.) 


• v&l'-lant-ise (1 as y), * val-yant-ise, a 

[Eng. valiant; -ise.) Valour, bravery, courage. 

44 Picks quarrel* for to show hi* vaHantise," 

Bp. flail : Satire*. W. L 

W&l'-larit-l^ (i aa y), adv. [Eng. rolianf ; 
dy.) ‘in a valiant manner; with valour or 
bravery ; bravely, courageously. 

44 To fight valiantly iu defence of their religion."— 
Addison : Spectator. No. 21*. 

•T&T-iant-nSss (1 &s y), * ▼al-iant- 
ncBSe' e. [Eng. valiant ; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being valiant; valour, bravery, 
intrepidity, courage. 

"A man of great reuowme end vaUantnesee."— 
Bolin -h : Chron.; Fdward III. 


* val-l-aunce, e. [Valiance.] 

v&l'-id, a. [Fr. valide, from Lat. validus — 
strong, from valeo = to be strong ; Sp., Port., 
& Ital. valido.) 

* h Strong, powerfol, efficient. 

“Perhaps more valid armes. 
Weapon* more violent, when usxt we meet* 

May serve to better us." Milton : P. L., vL 43®. 

2. Supported or grounded on actual fact ; 
well-grounded, sound ; capable of being Justi- 
fied or defended ; not weak or defective ; well- 
baaed : as, a valid argument, a valid excuse, 

3. Having aufficient legal strength or force ; 
good or sufficient in point of law ; incapable 
of being lawfully overthrown or eet aside ; 
executed with the proper formalities ; binding 
in law. 

“Bonds of resignation en demand have been de- 
clared by the temjxind Judges valid.’— Seeker : Chars • 
to the Clergy (an. 1747). 

• T&l'-f-date, v.t. [Low Lat validates, pa. 
par. of valido — to make atrong, from Lat 
validus = atrong.] 

1. To make or declare valid ; to confirm. 

" All ths election* are validated." — Standard, Nor. 11. 

m 

2. To test the validity of : aa, To validate 
rotes. 


* v&l-I-da'-tion. s. [Ft., from Low Lat. vali- 
datus , pa. par. of valido — to validate (q.v.).] 
The act of giviog validity. 

•‘The validation ol the elections."— Daily Telegraph, 
Nov. 11. 18M. 

va-Ud'-i-t?, * va-lid-I-tle, a [Fr. validiU, 
from Lat. validitaUm t aceua. of validitas, trom 
validus = atroug, valid (q.v.).] 

* 1. The quality or state of being etrong ; 
strength, power. 

44 Purpose is hut the *l*ve to memory 
Of violent birth, hut poor validity. 

Shaketp. : Samlet, ill. I 

2. Strength or force derived from resting on 
or being supported by fact ; soundness, just- 
ness, validness : aa, the validity of an argu- 
ment. 

3. Legal strength or force; sufficiency in 
poiat of law. 

“Maid tig inquiry Into the validity of their assumed 
titles.’— Coo*: Third Voyage, bk. it, ch. vi. 

•4. Value. 

44 No lass In apace, val idity, and pleasure. 

Than that coof erred on Gou«rlL“ 

Shaketp. : Lear, L L 

V&l -id-ljf, adv. [Eng. valid; -fy.) In a valid 
manoer ; eo as to be valid- 

V&l'-Id-n^SE, *. [Eng. valid; -ness.) The 
quality or elate of being valid ; validity. 

va-lxnph', v8-Iin<?he', i. [Etym. doubtful.] 
A tube for drawing llquora from a cask by the 
baoghole. 

v$-lise', • val-iies, * val-lise , a [Fr. valise , 
a word of doubtful origlo ; Sp. t?afya ; Ital. 
valigia.) A small leather beg or portmanteau 
to hold a traveller’* eqnipment for short 
journeys, &c. ; a portmanteau. m ^ ^ 

In th* valUet of my trust, locked olo*e for ever." 

Ben Jenson .• Tale of a Tub, IL L 

Val'-kjh*, Val-k^-j-a, *. [Icei. valkyrja, 
from valkr = the slain.] 

Scand. Myth. (PI.): One of ths twelve 
nympha of Valhalla. They were armed and 
mounted on fleet horsea, and la the thick of 
battle they selected those whom the Fatea 
bad destined to be slain, and oondneted them 
to Valhalla, and Berved them with mead and 
ale in the skolla of their enemies. [Wien- 

MAIOEN3.] 

44 The VeXkyrt are choosers of th* *bdn : a destiuy 
inexorable, which it is useless trying to bend or soften, 
has sppoiuted who Is to he slsin .*— Carlyle • Heroes, 
led L 

VaLkyr'-J-an, a. [Valkyr.] Of or belong- 
ing to the Valkyrs (q.v.) 

44 Ourself heve oftea tried 
Valkyr lan hymns. ’ Tennyson : Princess, ir. 12L 

*. [Valancy.] 

* a. & a. [Lat, vaUarit, from vallum 
= a palisaded rampart, from vedtus = a stake.] 

A. At adj . : Of or pertaining to a rampart 
or palisade. 

B. As tubst. : A vallar-crown (q.v.). 

44 OerUud**, vallart*. end morsllee."— Vdal : Apoph. 
Of Srasmus, p. 234. 

vallar-c ro wn, t. 

Homan A ntiq. : A crown of gold presented 
to the soldier who first surmounted a vallum, 
and forced an entrance ioto an enemy’s camp. 

V&l-lar'-Js, #. [Lat. tKillaris — pertaining to 
a rampart; vallum — a rampart. So named 
because one apeciea is used in Java for fences.] 
Boi. : A genua of Paraousese (q.v.). Twining 
Indian eljrubs, with opposite leaves, dicho- 
tomous interpetiolar peduncles, salver-shaped 
corollas and follicular fruit. 

* V&l'-lar-jf, a. [Lat. vaUaris.] The Bam a as 
Vallar (q.v.X 

* V&T-Ia'-tlon, s. [Lat. vallum = a palisaded 
rampart.] A rampart, an entrenehraent, & 
fortification. 

“Th* va Vat Ion south-west of Dorchester In this 
comity. 44 — tVarton : flisL Kiddington. jx 7a 

* v&l'-la-tor-^, a. [Vallation.] Of or per- 
taining to a rampart or vallum. (See extract 
nnder Scriptory, 2.) 

A [Named by Mntis after Robert 
Valle of Rouen.] 

Boi . ; A genus of Ekeocarpese (q.v.). Peru- 
vian trees, with entire cordate leaves, large 
leafy etipnlee, five overlapping petals, many 
stamens, and a muricata capsular fruit. 


v&l-lSo'-il-la, «* [Mod. Lat. = Class. Lat. 
vallicula (q.v.).] 

Anat.: A deep iossa separating the hemi- 
spheres of the cerebellum. (Qtrnin.) Called 
also a Valley. 

V&l-ldr'-i-Ite, a [After the Swedish mineral- 
ogist VaUerius ; auff. -its (Afin.).] 

Min. : A mineral of very complex corapoal* 
tioo, occurring as nodular masses in a dark- 

K eanish limestone at Nya Kopparberg, Werm- 
nd, Sweden. Soft, yielding to the nail, and 
marking paper like graphite ; ap. gr. S*14 ; 
colour resembling that of pyrrliotlte; lustre 
metallic. From several analyses the formula 
2CuSFe2S3 + 2MgFe20 3 + 4HO is deduced, 
which, as Dana auggeats, appears to be a very 
doubtful compound. 

v&l'-lejf, *vale, *val-ele, s. [0. Fr. valet; 
Fr. vculie, from val = a vale (q.v.) ; It&U vaZ- 
lata.] 

L Ord. Lang.: A hollow or depression in 
the surface bounded by hilla or mountains, 
and generally traversed by a stream or river, 
which receives the drainage of the surround- 
ing heights ; a vale. 

“On the 3rd. Mr. Banks set out early in the mom. 
log with some Indian guides, to trace oor river up 
th* valley from whence it Hsues, aud examin* how far 
it* banka were inhabited. 41 — Cook: First Voyage, bk. L 
ch. xvL 

% A level tract of great extent and tra- 
versed by two or more rivers 1 b, properly 
epeaklng, not a valley, but a plain ; deep* 
narrow river-couraee are more correctly desig- 
nated as gorges, glens, ravines, &c. 

IL Technically : 

1. Anal. : [Vallecula]. 

2. Arch. : The internal angle formed by tho 
junction of two inclined sides of e roof. 

3. GeoL : A long depression or hollow on 
the surface of the earth, margined by ground 
more or less high. It may be on e vast scale 
of magnitude, ee the bed of an ocean would be 
if upheaved sufficiently to become land, or 
it may be comparatively small hut broad as- 
a Scottish atratli ; or narrow, as what is 
called in thst country a glen or a deep gorge, 
called by the Spanish-Americans a cation. 
It may be surrounded by hills, or may eon- 
etitute a depression crossing a couutry from 
aea to aea. Valleye of stratification are pro- 
duced by the decay and removal of ehale 
or other soft roeka, while the less destruc- 
tible hard rocks remain. Tims the lime- 
stonee of the Oolite cross England diagonally 
in parallel lines, while the intervening shalea 
awl daye have left valleye iu their place. 
Other valleye have been excavated by rivere 
alone. Many valleys on low-lying plains ad- 
jacent to the sea have originally constituted 
river-beds and banks, then throngb a depres- 
sion of the land the ocean has gained aeceBB 
to them, constituting them estuaries ; then 
again upheaval haa made them land -valleys. 
Other valleye have constituted the beds ot 
old lakes. Valleye, resembling troughs, on 
table-land a are in many cases produced by the 
• flexure of etrata laterally, bo as to constitute 
r series of elevations and depressions. A 
small number of valleye occurring high np 
mountaiu-sidea may constitute old cratera of 
eruption. 

Valley qfdealh irtei 
Bot . : The Upae-tree (q.v.). 

valley-board, a 

Arch.: The board fixed upon the valley- 
rafter for the leaden gutter to lie upon. 

valley-rafter, valley-piece, a 

Arch. : The rafter which supports the 
valley. 

* V&l -lSy-let, ». [Eng. valley; dlmin. eoff. 
-let.) A little valley. 

‘•Stream and Talley, *treamlet and valleylet."— 
Grtenusxxl : flab t * Rivers (L8S4). p. 166. 

vftl-liC'-U-la, a [Dimin. from Lat vallis — a 
valley.) 

BoL : One of the intervals between the ribs 
of the fruit of Umbellifers. 

vSl-lis-ncV-e-ae, viU-lis-ner-l-a'-^d-av 
a pi [Mod. Lat. vallisneria; Lat. fem. pi. 
adj. auflT. -tee, -ace<x.\ 

Bot. : A tribe of Hydrocharidace*, having 
the ovary one-celled. 

vS.l~ lls-ne r'-l-a, a [Named after Antonio 
Yallisneri (1661-1730), F.R.8., medical pro- 


fato, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p&t* 
or, wore, wglf work, who, s6n; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, f&Uj try, Syrian, ee, oe = e ; ey = a; q.u = kw. 
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fctsor in the University of Padua, and an 
eminent Italian botanist.] 

Bot . ; The typical genus of Vallianere® (q.v.). 
Fresh-water plants, with dkecioua flowera. 
Males on a spadix, corolla monnpetalous, with 
three segments. Females singly in a spathe, 
on a spiral peduncle; calyx monophylloua, 
corolla polypetalous, capaulea one-celled, 
many - seeded, 
the seeds at- 
tached to a pa- 
rietal placenta. 

Both sexaa 
grow at the j 
bottom of run- 
ning water, 
and to effect 
fertilization 
the spiral pe- 
duncle of the 
female flower 
elavates It to 
the surface of 
the stream as 
the mala flow- vallisnehia spiralis. 
ers are floating L Female Flower. % Male Flower, 
past. There are 

two speciea, ona, VaUisncria spiralis, found in 
various warm or hot countries, Including the 
aouth of Europe; the other Australian. The 
leaves of the firat are beautiful objects for 
the microscope, aa they exhibit the move- 
ments of the fluids within. V. alUmifolm 
(Roxhurgh), a aub-species nf V . spiral is, is one 
of the plants used in India mechanically to 
supply water to sugar when it is being refined. 



VtU-lom-fcrd'-^I-an, ». [Named from Val- 
lombrosa In the Apennines.] 

Church History (PL): 

1. A branch of the Cluniacs founded at 
Vsllorabrosa in the eleventh century by St. 
John Gnalbert, and confirmed by Pope Victor 
IL in 1055. 

2. A reformed congregation of Benedictine 
nuns established in 1153. 


Vfcl ltun, s. [Lat., from rallies — a stake.] A 
rampart ; a palisaded rampart ; a line of en- 
trenchment ; apedf., the rampart with which 
the Roman a aurrounded their camps. It con- 
sisted of two parts, the agger or monnd of 
earth, and the sudes or palisades, which 
were driven Into the ground to aecure and 
etrengihen It. 

•■The vallum or ridged bank. see rain g a victual way, 
If not a rampart, crossing the IkeniLd-atreet wittaiu 
two mile* of Eueleme aud uear Nuffield, la called 
Grlmesditch.”— Warton : Hitt, of Riddington, p. 65, 

va-lo' rn-a, s. [The Italian name for Quercus 
'AigiUrpe. ‘From Mod. Or. flaAavia ( balania ), 
BaAavi&i* (balanidia ) = the Holm Oak or Scar- 
let Oak. (Mahn.j] 

1. Bat. : Agenus of Hydrogastrid® (Lindley\ 
the typical genua of Valoniacc® (Berkeley). 
It forms irregular masses of large cells, or 
repeatedly constricted saca, which might be 
mistaken for the eggs of a mollusc. 

2. Bot. dt Comm. : A commercial name for 
the large acom-cnps of Querents JEgilope. 


Y^-lo-nl-a'Hje-se, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. valoni(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff. -acece.] 

Bot.: Anorderof Oreen-spored Alg®. Frond, 
consisting of larga bladder-like ceils filled 
with a green watery endochrome. Found Id 
the warmer aeas. (Berkeley.) 

V&T-or, V til- our. a. [O. Fr. valor, valur, 
valntr = worth, value, worthiness, from Lat. 
valorem, accas. of valor = worth, courage, 
from valeo = to be strong, to be worth.] 

* l. Value, worth. 


“The valour of a peny.*— Sfr T. Hart : A Mery JtH. 

2. Personal bravery; that quality which 
enables a man to encounter danger with flrin- 
. ness ; courage, especially aa regards fighting ; 
intrepidity, prowess. 

" HU frantic valor had provoked 
The death he seemed to with for from their iwoxd*.' 

Howe : Hair Htnitent, r. 

* 3. A man of valor; a brave man. 

** Leading young valour* , reckless as myself." 

Lytton : Richelieu, t. L 


f&l or -oils, v&l'-our-ous, n. [Fr. va- 

leurextx .] [Valor.] Brave, courageoua, valiant, 
Intrepid. 

“ Gathering force and courage valour out." 

Bpenter : H. IL x. 11 


V&T dr-ous-ly’, adv. [Eng. valorous; -ly.] 
la a valorous or valiant manner ; valiantly, 
bravely. 


V&l-s&l'-va, j. [Antonio Maria Valaalva, an 
Italian phy'aicun and anthor (1666-1725).] ffi.] 
•J Sinuses of Valsalva : 

Anat. : Sinuses of the aortic valves. 


val'-u-a-ble, a. &s. [Fr.] [Value, j.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Capahle of being valued, or of having 
the value eatimattd, measured, or asaessed. 

"Cotnmodl ties are movables valuable by money, the 
common measure."— loekt : Rate of Interett, 

2. Having great value or worth ; being of 
great value or price ; precious. 

"We found besides what was much more valuable 
then the reot of the cargo.”— Awion ; Yoyuget, hk. 11. 
ch. It. 

3. Worthy, eatimable ; deaerviog of esteem : 
as, a valuable companion. 

B. As subst. : A thing, eepeclally a small 
thing, of value ; a choice or precioua article 
of personal property. (Usually in the plural.) 


V&l'-U-a-ble-nesa, ». {Eng. valuable ; -new.] 
The 'quality or atate of being valuable ; worth, 
preciousneas. 

"Tho valuableneu of my priacipal aim may stone 
for running scuts little haiard of giving offence. — 
—Boyle : I Yorks. iii- 546. 


v&l'-u-a-blef, upL [Valuable, B.] 
v&l-u-a'-tlon, f. [Eng. valu(e) ; <tion.) 

1. The act of valuing. 

(1) The act of assessing, estimating, or fix- 
ing the value or worth of a thiog ; the act of 
fixing the price of a thiog ; appraisement. 

"The a umbering of goods and pieces, the valuation 
of goods and BubstAJtos.”— Holimhed ; WilUam the 
Conqueror (su. 1084J. 

(2) Tha act of valuing or esteeming at the 
true value ; estimation. 

" Humility in man consists not la denying any gift 
thsfc is iu him, hut in s Just valuation of it. — Ray: 
On (Aa Creation. 

2. The value or price set on a thing ; esti- 
mated value or worth. 


" Siuce of your llvss you sst 
8o slight a valuation/’ ShaXetp. : Cfmbetine , tv. 4. 

* 3. Valua, worth. 

"Tho mines lio unlaboured and of no valuation."— 
Hackluyt : Yoyo get, iff. 466. 


V&T-U-a-tdr, $. [Eng. valine); -ator .] One 
who'assessea or Axes LHo valua of a thing ; an 
appraiser. 

" f am therefore at a loss what kind of valuatort the 
bishops will makf use of’— Swift : Cons, upon Two 
Billt. 


V&T-ue, *val-ew, ». [O. Fr. value, prop, 

fem. of valu, pa. par. of va loir = to be worth ; 
Lat vaim.] . 

L Ordinary Language : 

I, Worth ; that property or those properties 
of a thing which maka It useful, eatimable, or 
valuable ; the degree of auoh property or pro- 
perties ; utility, importance. 

•' Au Island much snperWr to Tenerlffe both in hulk 
sod value.*— Dampier : Voyaget (so. 15&0). 

*2. Valor, prowess. 

" Therfor the duke him dlght. u mao of grets value 

Eoberd Beleyse with myght, the sege thei wend 
remue." Robert de Brunne, pi 100. 

3. Account, estimation, importance, worth. 
(Said of persona.) 

"Ye Are of more value then many ipnrrowA.' — 
Matthew x. 31. 

4. Eatiraato of the wnrth of a thing ; valua- 
tion ; appreciation of worth. 

"Greeu talc, upon which they eet * high valus."— 
Cook : Hint Voyage, bk. li., ch. x. 

5. Price equivalent to tha intrinsic worth 
of a thing ; equivalent. 

" His design wss not to p*y him the value of his 
pictures, lx. cause they were above Miy yrice. '—Dryden. 

6. Marked price ; the price for which a 
thing Is aold or which it will fetch; amount 
obtainable for a thing : as. The value of a 
thing is what it will fetch. 

7. Import, signification : as, the value of a 
word or phrase. 

* 8. Esteem, regard. 

" My value for him so grot."— Burnet. ( W#6it#r.J 

H. Technically: 

I, iMiwic; The relative length or duration 
of a tone or note : aa, A aemibreve ia of the 
value of two minima, or four crotchets, or 
eight quavera, &c. 

2. Polit. Econ. : The value of any economic 
quantity ia any other economic quantity fur 
which It can be exchanged. (McLeod.) Worth 
as estimated by the power of purchasing 
or being exchanged for other commodities ; 


the command which tha possession of a 
thing givea over purchasable commodities 
in general. Value differs from price, in that 
the latter always expresaea the value of a thing 
in relation to money. 

Inlrintic Value. Standard of Fafite: Javons, 
Mucleod, Walker, Kitaon, and other contem- 
porary acouomista hold that, strictly speak fng, 
rcifae ia tha relation or ratio in axchange that 
ouo thing bears toother things, nnd, therefore, 
that it cannot b* Inherent or reside iu nny one 
thing. The idea of valua naver arises until on© 
object is confronted with another; bonce, while 
a single object may be said to possess pitrcZmainj; 
power, it caunot alono possess value. Jevons 
asserts that value la tho “accident of a thing, 
arising from th© fact that someone wants it; ” 
from which ho arguas that intrinsic value ia 
absurd — “a nonentity.” In this view, a stand- 
ard of valua la also absurd, ainec “standard of 
accidaot” or “atan laird of ratio” ara teruia 
quite as ridiculous as “intrinsic accident” or 
“Intrinsic ratio.” Again, ratios may ba nu- 
merically axpressed, but cannot b© measured. 
Thia reduces tho scientific definition of valua 
to: A numerical expression of ratios of exchange- 
ability ; which renders a material standard of 
value not only absurd but actually impossible. 
In common use, howevar, by intrinsic value is 
really meant tho prlca which an object will 
command in current money, and tha term 
standard of valua refers to a system which 
saake to make a money of account conform to 
tha purchasing power of a certain commodity. 
Both of thasa uses aro manifestly incorrect and 
mialauding, from the standpoint of the eminent 
economists named above. 


vSl'-ue, v.L [Value, «.] 

* i. To bo worth. 

•* Tho pea ea between the French and us not 
The cost." Shaknp. : Henry l III., L L 

2. To estimate tho value or worth of; to 
rate or assess at a certain price ; to appraise. 


"If ho be poorer than thy estimation, tho priest 
shall value him ."— Leviticut axviL S. 


3. To estimate or esteem ; to rate, whether 
high or low. 

4. To rate at a high price ; to hold in high 
eateem ; to aet a high value on ; to prize ; to 
appreciate highly ; to hold in reaped and 
estimation. 


* 6. To reckon or estimate in regard to 
nuinbera or power ; to reckon at. 

" Tha queen Is valued thirty thousand strong.” 

Shaketp. : S Henry Tl., v. X. 

* 6. To take account of. 

" If s mnu be lu sickness, tho time will seem longer 
without s clock ttuui with ; for the mind doth value 
every momeut"— Bacon. 

* 7. To compare with reaped to price or 
excellence. 

“ it cAQQot be valued with the gold of Ophir .”— Jok 
xxviii. 16 . 

* 8. Tn give value to ; to raise to estimation; 
to canae to have value, real or apparent ; to 
enhance in value or worth. 

" Somo rnlwe themselves to their country by 
toasire of the crow a.''— Tempi a. 

* 9. To appraise or represent as having 
plenty of money or posaessions. 

•• Scriveners sud brokers do value unsound men to 
serve their own tum.’^ '—Bacon. 


v&L'-ued, pet. par. & a. [Value, v.) 

Al As pa. par. : (See tha verb). 

B. As adj. : Eateemed ; highly estimated ; 
regarded aa of high, value : aa, a valued friend. 

valued-policy, «. [Policy (2), 1.] 

v&l'-ue-lcss, * val-ue-lesse, a. [Eng, 

value; dess.} Being of no value ; having no 
value ; worthless. 

" A counterfeit 

Resembling majesty; which, touch'd and tried. 
Lroves vaiuelett Shaketp. : Ring John, iff. L 


vSl'-U-er, s. [Eng. vahdf); -er.] 

1. One who values ; an appraiser. 

•’ The new valuer came round to assass tht l and.”— 
field, Febt 11. 188S. 

2. One who holds In esteem. 

"Oreat valuen of their skllL"— Bp. Taylor: Mem. 
mom, vol. L» ser. 26. 


* v&l'-ure, a. [O. Fr. valor , valur, valeurss 
value,* worth, worthineas.] Value, worth. 
"His desert and valur* la writing."— ffolinthed: 
Detcript. Ireland, ch. vlL 

viU.'~V 80 -form, a. [Lat. valva, and format 
a form.] [Valve, «.] 

Bot. : Shaped like a valve. ( Paxton .) 


fcoil, b 6 $; pout, J6v*l; cat, 50II, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -mg, 
-dan, -tian = whan, -tion, -sion = shun 5 -gion — r.hfin. -clous, -tious, -slons = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. — b^l, dfL 
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* v&l'-va-sor, «. IVavasor.] 

V&l-va'-ta, a. [Fein. sing, of Lat. valvatu8 = 
having folding doors.] 

ZooL & Palceont. : Valve-sheli ; a genus of 
Paludinidae, with eighteen recent species, 
from Britain and North America. Shell tur- 
binated or discoidal, umbilicated ; operculum 
homy, multispiral. Animal with a produced 
muzzle ; tentacles long and slender, eyes at 
their outer bases ; lingual teeth broad. There 
are nineteen fossil species, from the Wealden 
onward. 


v&lV-ate, a. [Valvata.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Having or resembling a 
valve ; serving as a valve ; consisting of 
valves. 

2, Botany: 

(1) Applied to each other by the margins 
only, the petals of Urabelliferse, or the 
valves of a capsule. Used chiefly of vema- 
tioo and aestivation. The Mallow order of 
plants have valvate jeativation. 

(2) Opening like a valve. (Paxton.) 


V&lve, s. [Ft. = a folding-door, from Lat, 
valva t sing, of vahrr = the leaves of a folding- 
door ; allied to volvo — to roll, to turn round.] 
L Ordinary Language : 


* 1. One of the leaves of a folding-door. 

*' Opening their valves, •elf-mov'd oo either tide. 
The «djuii*utin« doors expanded wide." 

Bart a (Todd,\ 

* 2. (PI.) : A folding-door. 

" In ev*ry tower, 

Strong valves and solid shall afford free pass." 

Coeoper : Bomer; Iliad rii. 

H Technically: 


1. Anal. : A fold or elongation of the lining 
membrane of canals, preventing the reflux of 
their contents, aa in the intestines, blood- 
vessels, aod absorbenta. 


2. Botany (PI.): 

(1) The pieces constituting a bract In 


grasses. 


(2) The two longitudinal portions of an an- 
ther after dehiscence of the normal kind has 
taken place. 

(8) The portions into which certain fruits 
separate after dehiscence, spec, the divisioos 
of a capsule. 

3. Mach. : A lid, cover, leaf, ball, box, disc, 
plug, or plate, lifting, oscillating, rotating, or 
eliding in connection with a port or aperture, 
so as to permit or prevent the passage of a 
fluid through the port which It guards. Valves 
are of several classes, and the most important 
are described in this Dictionary under their 
distinctive names, as, Cup- valve, Safety-valve 
(q.v.), &c. 

4. ZooL : A portion, of a shell complete in 
Itself. In a great many of the Mollusca 
proper the shell consists of a single piece, 
and they are called Univalves. in many 
others the shell consists of two separate 

f dates or valves, and these are called Bivalves, 
n others, again, aa in the Cbiton, the shell 
consists of mors than two pieces, and is said 
to be multi valve. Most, however, of the 
multi valve shells of older writers are in reality 
referable to the Cirripedia. (Nicholeon.) 


valve-bucket, s. A bucket provided 
with a valve ; the bucket or sucker of a pnmp. 


valve -cage, a. [Cage, II. 2.] 


valve-cock, a. 

Mach. : A form of fancet in which the 
Closure of the passage Is by a valve on a seat. 


valve-coupling, t. 

Mach. : A pipe-coupling which includes a 
valve-plate. 

valve-gear, a. 

Steam-eng. : The system of parts by which 
• valve Is worked, 

valve-seat, a. [Seat, a, II. l.J 
valve shell, a. [Valvata,] 
valve stem, a, [Stem, a., IT. 2.] 
valve-tailed bat, *. 

ZooL : Dididurus (dims, a native of Brazil. 
It is remarkable for its whitish colour, aod 
. the presence of a curious homy case, com- 
' posed of two parts, which covers the ex- 
tremity of the tail, and la attached to the 
upper surface of the fnterfemoral membrane, 
whence its popular and generio names. 


v&lved, a. [Eog. valv(e ); -ed.] 

1, Ord. Lang.: Having valves or hinges; 
composed of valves. 

2. Bot . : Consisting of valves or seed-cells ; 
valvular. 

* v&lvc -let, a. [Eng. valve; dimln. suff. -let.] 
A little valve ; a valvule. 

V&l-vu-lar, a- [Eng. valvule); suff. -ar.] 
Bot. : The same as Valved (q.v.). 
valvular-dissepiments, s. pL 
Bot. : Partitions in the centre of valves, 
valvular-pyramid, s. 

Zool. : A series of small plates, arranged in 
a pyramidal manner, which close a large 
aperture in the calyx of Cystideans. 


viU-vule, v&l'-vu-la, a. [Eng. & Mod. 
Lat. cumin. of valva = the leaves of folding- 
doors, valves.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A little valve. 

II. Technically: 

1. Anat. : A small valve ; a doubling of the 
veins and lymphatic vessels designed to arrest 
the flow of the blood when it regurgitates. 
As they are in pairs, opposite to each other, 
they close the cavity or the vessel, 

2. BoL (PL): The bracts of a sedge. 

vitt'-yl, s. [Eng. val(eric) ; ~yl.] 

Chem. : Kolbe’s name for Tetryl or Butyl 
(q.v.). (Watts.) 

V&l' ’-^l-ene, s. [Eng. valyl; -ene.) 

Chem. : CgHg. A liquid possessing an alli- 
aceous odour, prepared from isovalerylene 
dibromide by boiling with alcoholic potash. 
It is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, boils at 60°, and givea a yellow 
precipitate with an ammoniacal solution of 
copper. 



* v&m'- bra$e, * vam - brass, * vant - 
brace, * vant brass, *. [Ft. avant-bras, 
from a vant = be- 
fore, and bras — the 
arm.] 

Old Arm. : The 
portion of srmonr 
which covered the 
arm from the elbow 
to the wrist. It 
originally protected 
only the outside of 
the forearm, being 
buckled to the 
sleeve of the lian- vambrace. 

berk, or fastened to the hlngea on the rings of 
mail ; afterwards it was a complete tube, with 
hinges to eocircle the arm. (Fairholt.) 

'* Tha vambrats or tile pouldnm they ihould prize." 

Drayton; Battle of Agiruyrurt. 


* V&m , -bra$ed, a. [Eng. vambrac(e ); -ed .] 
Her. : Armed with a vambrace. 


va-moo§e' va-mo^e, v.i. St t. [Sp. vamos= 
let us go.] 

A. Intrans. : To decamp; to be gone; to 
be off. 

"I ftnUhod the tiern ud then vamoosed."— Scribner's 
Magazine . Aug., 1660, p. 610. 

B. Trans. : To decamp from. 

" My precioui partner! h*4 vamosed the ranch."— - 
Scribners Magazine. Nov., 1878, p. 82 . 

v&mp, * vampe * vaumpe, vauntpc, s. 

[A corrupt, of Fr. avant-pied = the part of 
the foot next to the toes, from amnl = before, 
and pied = the foot.] 

I. Lit. : The part of a boot or shoe upper in 
front of the ankle seams. 

" Hoeen with n ten wumpH ."— Ancren Ritels, p. 420. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Any piece or patch intended to give a 
new appearance to any old thing; a piece 
added lor appearance sake. 

2. An impro vised musical accompaniment. 

v&mp (1), v.t. <fc <. [Vamp, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Lit. : To pnt a new vamp or upper 
leather on. 

IL Figuratively : 

L To furbish up ; to give a new appearance 
to. 

M Tradition and an old pamphlet (newly vamped 
with two addition!) make him a great clothier."— 
fuller: Worthies; Wiltshire 


2. To improvise a musical accompaniment 
to. 

“ A* toon at I could get in to vamp the tune* on the 
hanjo a little. Bayhew : London Labour * London 
Poor, ill. 201. 

B. Intrans. : To improvise musical accom- 
paniments. 

" How to vamp to tongs, chorda, Sc."— Pall Malt 
Gazette Jan. ai, 1886. (Advt.) 

* vamp (2), v.i. [Etym. doubtful.] To travel, 
to proceed ; to move forwar d. 

V&mp'-er, s. [Eng. vamp (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who vamps ; one who patches or 
pieces old things with something new. 

2. One who vamps mnsical accompaniments. 

V&m'-per, v.i. [A nasalized form of vapour 
(q v.).j To vapour or swagger. (Scotch.) 

V&m'-pire, a. & a, [Fr., from Ger. vampyr t 
from iServ. tea mper f t oampira; Pol. upior; 
Russ, upir = a vampire.] 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally : 

1. A kind of nocturnal demon, supposed to 
eat out the hearts and souls, or suck the blood 
of its victims. This superstition hud its rise 
in the desire of savage animism to account 
for the fact that certain patients are seen be- 
coming, day by day, withont any apparent 
cause, thin, weak, and bloodless, and is found 
among the Karens, In Polynesia, and tn the 
Malay Peninsula. But it is in Slavonia and 
Hungary that these demon bloodsuckers have 
their special home, and it is from these coun- 
tries that their name of “vampire" is de- 
rived. According to Tylor, there are two 
theories of vampirism. The first is, that the 
soul of a living roan, usually a sorcerer, leaves 
its own body and goes forth, in the visible 
shape of a straw or a piece of fluff, and attacks 
its sleeping victim. Should the sleeper awake 
and clutch the embodied soul, he may through 
it have his revenge by maltreating or de- 
stroying its bodily owner. The second theory 
is that the soul of a dead man goes out from 
its buried corpse to suck the blood of living 
men. The corpse, thus supplied by its re- 
turning soul with blood, is believed to remain 
unnaturally fresh, supple, and ruddy; and, 
accordingly, the means of detecting a vampire 
is to open the grave, when the reanimated 
corpse wiil be found to bleed when cut, and 
even to move and shriek. One way to lay a 
vampire is to stake down the corpse (as with 
suicides, and with the same intention); but 
the more effectual plan is to behead and burn 
it ( Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), ch. xv.) 

"Vampires *t* net mere creation! of gronadle** 
fancy, but muse* conceived in ipiritnal form to *o- 
oount for epecific fact* of w&*tiug disease.' — Tylor: 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873). IL 122. 

2. The same as Vam pi r e-bat (q.v.). 

II. Fig. : One who preys on others ; an ex- 
tortioner or bloodsucker. 

” There »ra the vampires of the pnhlick end rifier! 
of the kingdom ."— Forman : On Rcvol. fn 1668 (1741), 
p. IL 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to a vampire ; 
resembling a vampire In character; heoce, 
fig., blood-sucking, extortionate. 

" There 1* a whole lltenvtnre of hideous vampire 
itorlet. which the reader wlii find eiebomtely discussed 
in QUmet ." — Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), .11. 192. 

vampire-bat, s. 

Zoology : 

• 1. A name formerly given to Vampyrus 
spectrum. 

** The vampire-bat it * native of Southern America, 
and U • preset over a large extent of country. It 1* not 
a very large animal, the length of IU body and tall 
being only ill inchea, or perhap* «even in very large 
apecunens, and the apread of wing two feet or rather 
more. The colour of the vampLre"* fur U a mouse 
tint, with a ehade of brown.*'— Wood : JUus. Mat. 
Hist.. L 116. 

2. Any species of the group Desmodontes, 
consisting of two genera, each represented by 
a single species. They differ from all other 
bats in the character of dentition, the upper 
focisors being very large, trenchant, and oc- 
cupying the whole space between the canines ; 

{ ►remolara very narrow, with sharp-edged 
ongitndinal crowns ; molars rudimentary or 
none; oesophagus very narrow; cardiac ex- 
tremity of stomach greatly elongated, forming 
a long, narrow crecum. (Proc. ZooL Soc., 1865, 
p. S89.) The species are sanguivorous, and 
cling by their extremities to the body of the 
animal whose blood they may be sucking. 

'* The Vampire Bat 1* nften the c*om of much 
trouble hy biting the honet on their wither!. The 
Injury 1* generally not *o much owing to the low of 
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blood, m to the Inflammation which the pressure of 
the saddle after.warda produce*. The whole circum- 
stances have lately been doubted in Euetsnd. 1 was 
therefore fortuuate lu being present when one {Dea- 
wiodu* d'orbiffnyi. Wat) was actually caught on a 



VAMPIRE-BAT. 

(With aknlL, showing Urge iacisozv.) 

bone’s back. We were bivouacking late one evening 
near Coqulmbo, In Chill, when my servant noticing 
that one of the horses was very restive, went to see 
what waa the matter, and, fancying he could detect 
something, suddenly put his hand on the beasts 
withers, and secured tbs Vampire."— Darwin: Salu- 
raltita Voyaga (ed. IMS), p. 22. 


rfijn'-pi'r-*§m, * v£m-pyr-I§m (yr as ir), 

$. IEng. r ampir(e); ^ism.] 

L Literally: 

1. Belief Id the existence of vampires ; the 
theory of the existence of vampires. 


“ The horrible theory of vampyritm Is that persons 
who have been victims of it pass, after death, from 
the passive Into the active state, and become vam- 
pLres in their turn."— Daily Telagraph, Feb. 14, 188S. 

2. The action of a vampire ; blood-sucking. 


IL Fig. : The practice of extortion, or prey- 
ing on others. 

“Treason, delusion, vampyritm, scotmdrellsm."— 
Car? y la: FrancH Read.. pt. 11, hk. ill, ch. 1L 


v&m-plate, • vam-plet, •vam-palt, a. 

[Fr. avant-plot = front or fore-plate.] [Vam- 
brace.] 

Old Arm. : A singular shield of metal, which 
waa affixed to the lance of the armed knight 
in tilts and tourueya aa a guard or shield over 
the hand. (Fairholt.) By aome authorities cod - 
•idered synonymous with vambrsce (q.v.). 
“Amphlalus w.«w run throogh the vamplata.*— 
Sidney; Arcadia, hk, ill 


r&m-pyr'-i, »• pi* [Vampyrus.] 

Zool. : A group of Bata, auh-famlly Phvllo- 
stomime, with thirteen genera, from the Neo- 
tropical region. Muzzle long snd narrow in 
front; distance between tho eyes generally 
leas than distance from the eye to extremity 
of muzzle ; nose-leaf well developed, horae- 
shoe-shaped in front, lanceolate behind ; inter- 
femoral membrane well-deveioped ; tail gene- 
rally distinct. Nearly all the apeciea appear 
to be insectivorous, so that the name applied 
to this group cannot be considered indicative 
of their habits. A few, if not all, probably 
supplement their insect diet with fruit. 


V&m-pJrr'-tfpS, s. [Mod. Lat. vampyr(us), and 
Gr. 6^ (ops) =: the countenance.] 

Zool. : A genns of Stenodermata, with three 
species, from the Mexican and Brazilian sub- 
regions. 

V&m-pyr'-ilS, a [A name suggested to 
Geottroy, and adopted by Spix, from the sup- 
posed blood-sucking habits of tbe genna.] 
Zool.: The type-genua of the group Vam- 
pyri (q.v.), with two apecies, from the Neo- 
tropical region. There are two apeciea: Vam- 
jvyrzts spectrum, about eight inches long, com- 
monly called the Vampire-bat, and erroneously 
said to be sanguivorous, the observations of 
modern travellers having ahown that it feeds 
on fruit snd insects , and V. auritus, & some- 
what smaller bat. 


" va-mnrc, «, [Vantmure.] 


V&n (1), s. [An abhrev. of vanguard , r ant- 
guard, vauntguard, or avant-garde ;from O.Fr. 
avant-warde, avant-garde = the vangnard of 
an anny, from avant (Lat. abante ) = from in 
front, and garde — ground.] 

% L The front generally. 

** Bir Roger, yon «hali h»v* the ta«.* 

Baanm. A Flat. : Scornful lady, V. 


2. The front of an army ; the front line or 
foremoat division of s fleet, either sailing or 
drawn op in line of battle. 


*' I fight compicuou* In the ra*» ol wat." 

Pop* : Somar ; Iliad xiii. SCO. 


vftn (2), *vanne, a. [Fr. run, from Lat 
vannuut, accus. of wnnits =. a fan.] [Fan, «.] 

* 1. A fan or other contrivance for winnow- 
ing grain. 

** The other token of their ignorance of the sea was 
an oar ; they call It a corn vum,"— B roonta : On tha 
Odyttey. 

2. A ahovel used in sifting ore. A peculiar 
rocking motion, called Vanning, ia given to 
the shovel, separating the ore -powder into 
grades of varying gravity. 

•3. Awing. 

" [They] . , . with hldeoos flapping vans 
Cleva the thick air. aud glared with great round 
eyes." Blackia : Lay of Bighlandt, p, M. 

v&n (3), a [An ahbrev. of caravan (q.v.).] 

1. A large covered wagon used for moving 
fnrnilure; called a furniture van. 

2. A closed and bolted vehicle used In trans- 
porting prisoners in the large cities; often 
termed prison van, or Black Maria (q.v.) 

3. In England, a car or carriage attached to 
a railway train, corresponding to the baggage- 
car (q.v.) in this country. 

v&n (IX •vanne, v.t. [Fr. vanner .] [Van 
(2X 

1. Ord. Lang.: To winnow, to fan. (Cot- 
grave.) 

“ The corn which In winning lleth lowest is the best," 
—Bacon : Sat. Bid., } 87L 

2. Min. : To cleanse, as a a mall portion of 
ore, by means of a shovel. [Van (2), a, 2.] 

v&n (2), v.t. [Van (3), i.] To carry, convey, 
or transport in a van. 

V&n'-ar-date, a. [Eng. vanad(ic); euff.-ate.] 
Chem. <6 Min. : A salt of vanadic acid (q.v.). 
Vanadate of Copper = Volborthite; Vana- 
date of Lead = Descbizite , Vanadinite ; Vana- 
date of Lead and Copper = Chileite ; Vansdate 
of Lead and Zinc = Dechenite, Eusynchite ; Van- 
adate of Lime and Copper = Lime-volborthite. 

va^n&d’-Io, a. [Eng. vanad(ium); -fc.] Con- 
tained in or derived from vanadium (q.v.X 

vanadic acid, s. 

Chem.: HV0 3 . Hydrated vanadic oxide. 
Obtained by heating a solution of an anhydro- 
vanadate or an alkali metal. It forma a bulky 
flocculent precipitate, which dries np to a 
light brown red powder. It is a weak acid, 
and combines more readily with basea than 
with acids forming yanadstes. 
vanadic-ochre. i. 

Afia. : A pnlverulent mineral found encrust- 
ing native copper at the Cliff Mine, Lake 
Superior. Compos. : vanadic acid, V2O5. 

v&n'-a-dln, t . [Vanadium.] 
vanadin-angite, «. 

Min. : The same as Lavropfite (q.v.X 
vanadin-bronzlte, s. 

Min. : A bronzite said to contain vanadic 
acid. 

van - &d' - In - lte, s. [Eng. vanadium); n 
connect, and sufl’. -ife(A/in.); Ger. vanadlnlt, 
vanadinbleierz, vanadinbleispath.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring mostly in simple 
hexagonal prisms, but sometimes with other 
forma. Hardness, 2*7 to 3 ; sp. gr. 6*6623 to 
7*23 ; lustre, resinous ; colour, light brownish- 
yellow, straw yellow, reddish-brown ; bright 
red ; atreak, white to. yellowish ; sub-trans- 
lucent to opaque ; fracture, uneven, brittle ; 
Compoa. : vanadate and chloride of lead, with 
the formula SPb^VO^ + PbCl 2 - Isomorphous 
with pyromorphite. Recently found in beauti- 
ful cryatala of a bright red colour in Colorado. 

van-S,d'-i-i-lite, a. [Eng. vanadium); 0 
connect., and Gr. Aidos ( lithos ) = a atone.] 
Min. : A somewhat doubtful mineral species 1 ; 
occurs in amall crystals with lavroffite at 
Sludianka. I^ake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. Sp. 
gr. 3*96 ; colour, dark green to black ; luatre, 
vitreous. An analysis yielded Hermann, ailica, 
16*61 ; alumina, 1*10 ; protoxide of iron, 1*40 ; 
lime, 34*43; magnesia, 2*61; vanadic acid, 
44*85 = 100, the formula for which he gives as 
8R0Si0 2 + 6Ca0,(V0 4 + 2VOg). 

vftn'-% dlte, ». CVanadinite.] 

va-na'-di-iiin, s. [Latinised from Vanadis, 
a name of the Scandinavian goddess Freyja, 
from the fact of ita discovery in Swedish 
iron.] 


Chem.: A metallic pentad element, disco- 
vered by Sefstrom in 1830, in the reflnery alag 
of tiia iron ores of Taberg, in Sweden ; aymta., 
V; at. wt., 51*2. It is extracted from the 
finely -pulverised slag by deflagrating with 
nitre aud sodic carbonate, digesting the fused 
mass with a saturated solution of sal-ammo- 
niac, and igniting the product in an open ves- 
sel. On heating tlia mass with potassium, and 
washing with water, pure vanadium is ob- 
tained as a brilliant metallic powder, having 
a ailver-white lustre. It is non-volatile, doe* 
not tarnish in the air, burns vividly when 
heated in oxygen, ia inaoluhle in hydrochloric 
acid, dissolves alowly in hydrofluoric acid, but 
very rapidly in nitric acid, forming a blu* 
aolution. It forms five oxidea analogous to 
the oxidea of nitrogen, and three chloridea, 
viz., the dichloride, the trichloride, and the 
tetrachloride. 

vanadium oxides, a. pL 

Chem. : Vaoadium forms four oxides : (1) 
Vanadium dioxide, V0O2, ia obtained by re- 
ducing either of the higher oxides with potas- 
aium. It forms a light gray glittering powder, 
having a sp. gr. of 8 - 64, and ia inaoluble in 
sulphuric and hydrochloric acida. (2) Va- 
nadium trioxide, V2O3, ia obtained by igniting 
the pentoxide in hydrogen gas. It is a black 
powder, with an almost metallic luatre, and 
is insoluble in acids. (3) Vanadium tetroxido, 
V 2 04, is obtained by allowing the trioxide to 
absorb oxygen at ordinary temperatures, form- 
ing blue shining cryataia. It ia soluble Id 
acids, and combines witli basea forming vaua- 
dites, none of which ia of any importance. 
(4) Vanadium pentoxide, V 2 Op, is prepared by 
ignfting vanadata of ammonium in an open 
platinum crucible. It has a more or less red- 
dish yellow colour, is tasteleaa, and dissolves 
in the stronger acids, forming red or yellow 
solutions. 

V&n'-a-doiis, a. [Mod. Lat. vanad(ium) ; Eng 
adj. sufl'. -eu8.] Of or pertaining to vanadium. 

■ vfoi-con'-ri-er, * vant-cur-reur, * van- 
CUT-rier, a. [Fr. avant-amrrier, avant-cou- 
reur, from avant (Lat. abante) = from in front, 
and courtier, coureur = a runner, a courier 
(q.v.).] Ad avant-courier, a precursor. 

“Bot the moet part ol them [dlse****] have their 
aantcurraurt u It were."— F. Holland: Plutarch, 
p.**. 

V&n'-da, a. [Sanac. v&nda — a parasitic plant, 
generally considered to be of this genus, but 
regarded by Prof. Watt aa Loranthus longi - 
;Ioru*.] 

Hot. : The typical genus of Vandese (q.v.). 
Leaves distichous, coriaceous, from a few 
inches to two feet in length. Flowera in ra- 
cemes, beautifully coloured — bine, red, yellow, 
brown, Ac. — 
and highly 
fragrant. They 
occur in In- 
dia, China, the 
Moluccas, 

Ac., as para- 
sites upon 
trees in dense 
forests, from 
which they 
have beeD in- 
t rod need into 
hot-houses in 
Great Britain 

and elsewhere. vanda c^erulescens. 

They may be 

attached to a piece of wood or a wire-basket, 
as their nourishment is derived from the at- 
mosphere and not from the aoil. More than 
twenty species are known. The fragrant 
root of Vanda Roxburghii is given by Hindoo 
doctors in various forms in rheumatism. It 
aiso enters into the composition of several 
medicinal oils. 

V&n'-dal, ». A a. [Lat. Vandalus = a Vandal, 
one of the tribe of Vandali, lit.= th* wan- 
derers ; cogn. with Eng. tvander (q.v.X] 

JL» As substantive : 

1. Lit. : One of a Tentonio race, originally 
inhabiting the southern shore of tho Baltic. 
They began to be troublesome to tho Romana 
a.d. 160. In a.d. 410 they mastered Spain in 
conjunction with the Alani and Susvi, and 
received for their share Vandalitia (Anda- 
lusia). Tn a.d. 429 they creased into Africa 
under Genseric, and not only obtained poa- 
aession of Byzacium, Gaetulia, and part of 



boil* b 6 $ ; pddt, J6vfrl ; cat, chorus, fhln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - 1 
-tian =s sh^xu -tion, -don = shun; -fion, -flon = ahfin* -clous, -tious, -clous = shfcs. -hie, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$l. 
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Vandalic—vaniLlid© 


Nnmidis, but crossed over into ltaly(A.D.455), 
and plundered Rome. After the death of 
Genseric the Vandal power declined. 

2. Fig. : One who wilfully or ignorantly 
destroys nr disfigures aoy work of art, litera- 
ture, or the like. 

B. As pdj. : Pertain iug to or resembling 
tbeVaudals; Ysudslic, 

VAn dal'-lc, a. [Eng. Vandal; -fc.) Of or 
pertaining to or resembling the Vandals ; 
hcnei, rude, barbarous, ferocious, hostile to 
the arts and sciences. 


V&n-dal-ism, s. [Eng. Vandal; -inn.] The 
spirit, practice, or conduct of ths Vandal*; 
wilful or Ignorant destruction of works or 
monuments of art and literature ; hostility to 
or irreverence for art and literature ; disre- 
gard for what is beautiful or venerable. 

** Thu removal nf thn atone eea-honea which die- 
ftgnre tha pediment will he met with a cry of TandaU 
Datlti TtUgraph. Feb. 22, ms. 

V&n-de ee, s. pi. [Mod. Lat, rand(o); Lat. 
fem. pi. sdj. sulf. -ecr.) 

BoL : A tribe of Orchidacese ; parasitic on 
terrestrial plants, with or without a stem, 
with a teruiinal or rarely a dorsal anther, the 
pollen cohering in definite waxy masses; 
a distinct Candida united to a stigmatic 
gland. Found in Asis and America. Fami- 
lies : Sarcanthidse, Cryptochilidw, Pachy- 
phyllidse, Maxiliaridae, Gatasetidse. lonopsidae, 
and Calanthidse. 


vitn-del'-li-a, & [Named after Dominfco 
Vsndelll, processor of botany at Lisbon, who 
died about 1815.) 

L BoL : A genus of Linderniese, found in 
Southern Asia, South America, &c. Flowers 
axillary, tufted, calyx tubular or campanulate, 
five-toothed ; npper lip of the corolla shorter 
than the lower one; anthera coherent; fruit 
a globose ca]«ule, two-valved, with many 
seeds. Vandellia diffusa , a native of Guiana, 
where it la called by the Dutch Bitter-blane, 
is an antibilious eroetio and febrifuge given in 
malignant fevera and dysentery. 

2. Ichthy. : [Steoo philos]. 

V&n-dyke', * v&n-dyck', *. & a. [After the 

j winter Vandyke 
(1599-1041). 

A. Asvu&sf. : A 
pointed collar of 
lace or 3ewed 
work worn by 
both sexes dur- 
ing the reign of 
Charles 1., and 
to be seen in 
portraits paint- 
ed by Vandyke. 

“Ltcedhandktr- 
chiefs, resembling 
the Urge falling 
band worn by tha 
men, were In fub- 

St-ThtSiS: OTARL ” ' • ^ Rraa A 

of dree hu been TANDY KK. 

lately revived, and 

CsJled * V and y ck.’— Oran ; Biog. Ilia. Chau /. 

B. A* adi. : Applied to the style of dress In 
which Vandyke ]>aiDted his portraits. 

Vandyke - brown, a A pigment ob- 
tained from a kind of peat or bog-earth of a 
fine, deep, semi-transparent brown colonr. It 
owes its name and reputation to the anpjtosi. 
tion that it was the brown used by Vandyke 
in his pictures. 



▼fin dyke', v&n-dyck', v.L [Tandvke, a) 

To scollop the edge of, as a piece of dress, 
after the manner of a Vandyke collar. 


The edge* are >**t »calloped or vandyeked, whi 
the foundation ought to t» *llk .'—Daily Ttlegrap 
Feh. 29,. ISM. 


# vane, a. [Vain.] 


vane, *fane, *. [A. 8. /ana = a small flag; 
cogn. with Dut vaan ; lcel. Jani ; Dan. fane; 
Sw. A Goth, fana; M. H. Ger. fano; Ger. 
fahne; Lat. pannus = a piece of cloth; Gr. 
(pinos) = the woof.] 

L A contrivance attached to an axis, and 
having a surface exposed to a moving current 
of fluid, so as to be actuated thereby. A vane 
indicates direction or rate of motion, the 
amount of floid passing, or it may be used to 
obtain power; specifically — 

(1) A westher-cock, flag, or arrow, or other 
thin ohject, which points in the direction 
whence the wind proceeds. [Doo-vane.] 


(2) The arm of a windmill ; the wiDg of a 
fanning-mill. 

(8) The blade of a screw-propeller and the 
like. 

* 2. A flag carried by a knight In a tour- 
nament. 

3. The broad part of a feather on either side 
of the shaft ; the web. 

4. A cross-piece on a levelling-staff (q.v.). 

5. The sight of a quadrant or similar instru- 
ment for the measurement of angles. 


v^-nel'-lus, a. [The name was formerly spelt 
roaneZlns, as the dimln. Jrom Lat vannus — a 
fan. (Charieton: Exercitationes, in Yarrell ; 
BriL Birds (ed. 4th), lii. 283, Note t.)] 

Orniffc. : A genus of Cliaradriidie (or, if that 
family is divided, of Charadriui®), with three 
species, from Pahearctic and Neotropical re- 
gion*. Bill straight, shorter than head, slightly 
compressed, points horny aud hard ; nasal 
groove wide, nostrils basal, linear, in the 
membrane of nasal groove ; legs slender, lower 

E art naked ; tarsi reticulated behind, scutel- 
ited la front; feet four-toed, three before, 

. united at the base by a membrane, hind toe 
very short, articulated on tarsus ; wings large, 
tnberculated or spurred in front of the carpal 
joint ; third and fourth qni 11-feathers longest. 
One species, Vanellus cristatus, the Lapwing 
(q.v.). Is common in Europe and Asia. 

va nes'-sa, *. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. Qavw 
(Phancs) = a mystic divinity in the Orphic 
rites.] 
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family Vanessin®, or VanessidL Antenna 
with the club somewhat prolonged ; for* 
wings with a distinct projection in the hinc 
margin above the middle, the inner msrgir 
nearly straight ; hind wings generally with a 
short projection in the hind margin. Cater' 
pillar spiny. Among well known speciea are 
Vanessa Ata- 
lanta (— Pyra- 
ntels atalanta, 

New'm&n), the 
Red Admiral 
[Admiral, C. 

1]; V. io, the 
Peacock But- 
terfly (q.v.); V. 
anfiopa, the 
White-bordered 
Butterfly(q.v.), 
called also the 
Cam he rwell 

UvMol;, the VAKE8ai ,0 - 

Large, and V. urticce, the Small Tortoiseshell. 
[Tortoisesuell BuTT*aFi.Y.] Sometimes the 
Comma Butterfly, Grapta C. album, is called 
Vanessa C. album, and ranked as a sixth 
species. Darwin (Descent of Man , ed. 2nd, p. 
311) notes the resemhl&nce of the closed wings 
of some species to the bark of trees; but, in 
spite of their protective colouring, they are 
palatable to birds and lizard* (Proc. ZooL Soc.. 
1887, p. 2G3)u ’ 


2. Paltront. : There is a species, Vanessa 
ptutOyin the Oligocene of Radoboj, in Croatia. 
The pattern of the wing has escaped oblitera- 
tion. Called also Mylothritis pluto, and sup- 
posed by some to belong to the Fieri nse. 


v&n es si-nee, va-ngs'-sLdi, a pL [Mod. 
Lat. vaness^a); Lat. fem. pL adj. euff. -intz, or 
masa -IdC) 

Enlonu: Angle - wings ; a sub-family of 
N ymphalidie. Wrings angled ; caterpillar spiny, 
of uniform thickness throughnnt, often living 
gregariously ; chrysalis angulated, head cased, 
the points sharp and salient. Genera and 
species nnmeroms 


v&n fosse, a [Ft. avant = before, and fosse 
iLat. fossa) = a ditch.) 

Fort.: A ditch on the outside of the 
counterscarp. 


V&og, *. [Dut vangen; Ger. fangen; Eng. 
fang = to catch.) [Faxq, r.] 

A’ottl. ; A rope, one on each side, to steady 
laterally the jesk of a gaff. It la usually a 
pendant, with a twofold purchase. 


• vang, r.t. & L [Etyra. donbtfUL) 

. A. Trans. : To receive, to earn ; to catch, 
to throw. (HalliwtU.) 

B. Jntrans. : To snswer for a person at the 
baptismal font. (Ray.) 


vin'-ga, t [Latinised from native name.) 
Ornith. : A genus of Laniidaj (or, if that 
family is divided, or Tliamnophiliaas), with 
four apecies, from Madagascar. Bill moderate 
straight, compressed, keeled, with tl]» curved ; 
angle of mouth armed with bristles ; nostrila 
lateral, basal, rounded ; tail rather long, gra- 
dilated. The plumage, which ia green-black 
and pure white, is very conspicuous. 

v&n'-gee, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Kaut. : A contrivance for working the 
pumps of a ship by means of a barrel and 
crank-breaks. 


v&n'-glo, v&n'-glde, a [See def.) 

BoL: A West Indian name for Sesamtm 
o rientale. [Teel.] 

vin’ guard (ua as a), ** vant-gnarcL 
* vaunt-guard, * van-wardo, * vant- 
warde, * vaunt- war do, *vaun~wardc, 
' vawno-wardo, «. [U. Fr. avant garde, 

avantwarde, from ora at (Lat. a5anfc)s= from 
in frout, and garde , wards = guard.] The 
troops who march In the fbont or vsn of an 
army ; the advance-guard ; the van. 

** 7? 1 * tront of th» French wanguard 
UpoD th« Eugtith.” 

Drayton : BattU qf Aginoourt. 

vdn-guer'-l-a, 8. [From voa-vanga, or roa* 
vanguer , the Jladagascar name of one species.) 

BoL: A genus of Guettardidae. Shrubs, 
having the limb ofthe calyx minutely toothed; 
the corolla campanulate, with a hairy throat; 
stamens five, filaments Bhort ; fruit succulent, 
resembling an apple, with five seeds. Native* 
of Madagascar aud India. Vangueria edulis, 
a small tree, a native of Madagascar, bas 
edible fruit ; It bas, in consequence, been in- 
troduced luto India. V. spinosa , a large, 
thorny ehrnb, wild iu eastern Bengal, Bor- 
mah, Pegu, and Tenasserim, has a round, 
cherry-like fruit, yellow when ripe, which is 
eaten by the Hindoos. 

▼a-nil'-la, *. [Span. vayniUa, dimln. of myna 
= a knife, a scissors-case. So named because 
the pod, which Is long and cylindrical, la like 
the sheath of a knife.) 

BoL: The typical genus of Vanillidae. 
Climbing orchids, not parasitic. Stem square ; 
leaves fleshy, articulated at the base ; pollen 
masses two, biiobed and granular. Natives 
ofi tropical Asia and America. Vanilla dari- 
eulala is fragrant and bitter; its leaves are 
used in the West Indies as an anti -syphilitic 
and a vulnerary. The dried fruit of V. plani- 



VANILLA A ROM ATI CA, 
Showing Flower aud Seed-TreeU. 


folia and other species constitutes the vanilla 
of commerce, an agreeable aromatic used in 
the manufacture of chocolate, various liqueurs, 
ami confectionery. The plant is cultivated 
for this purpose in Mexico. 


Va-niUe’, s. [Fr.] Vanilla. 


•oelety.’— Sydn*i Smith : H orks, p. 229. 


va-nll'-lic, a. [Eng. mniU(ine); -fc.) Con- 
tained in or derived from vanillins (q.v.). 

vanillic-acld, a 

Chem.: C^HgO* = CO*OH:OCH s :OH. A 
crystalline substance obtained by the oxida- 
tion of vanilline. It forms white plates, which 
melt at 211-12*, and sublime at a higher tem- 
perature. 


va nlT-li-dro, s.pl. [Mod, Lot. vaniU(d); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suflt -idar.) 

BoL : A family of Orchids, tribe Arethusese. 
Liudley formerly made it & distinct order, 
Vanillacese, on .account of Its succulent, valve- 


fito, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, campl, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir. marine; go, p5t^ 
or. wore, wol4 work. whd. aon; mute, cub. cure, unite, cur. rfcla. full; try. Syrian. «, ce = e; ey = a; au = kw. 
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tess fruit, its seeds not having the teata of 
other Orchidacea, its habit, and its aromatic 
properties. 

va-nU -line, a [Eng. vanilla); -ins ] 

‘ dun.: C 8 H 8 0 3 = C ^g:C,H s -C0H. Th« 
methvl ether of protocatechuic aldehyde, fonnd 
in crystals, io vanilla pods, from which it 
may he extracted by alcohol. It crystallizes 
n long, hard needlea, slightly soluble in cold 
water, very soluble la boiling water and in 
alcohol, melta at 80-81*, and sublimes at 150*. 
Fused with potassic hydrate it is converted 
into protocatechuic acid. 

va-nil'-Ioej, a [Vanilla.] 

Bat ., £c. : A bastard kind of veniilA, ob- 
tained from Vanilla Pompona. 

* va-nU'-^-qnenje, «. lEng. vaniloquentf) ; 
*ce.] Idle, foolish, or vain talk. 

* va-n!T-6-qu$nt, o. [Lat. vanus «= vain, 
empty, and Uxjuens, pr. par. of loquor = to 
apeak.] Talking idly or foolishly. 

v&n'-lsh, * van-iss-en, *van-shen, 

• van-ysch, v.i. [From Lat. vanesco — to 
vanish (lit = to become empty, from txxnuj 
— empty), through an O. Fr. ranir (not found), 
pr. par. vanissant. Cf. punish, polish, fur- 
nish , &C.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To pass from a visible to an invisible 
atate ; to disappear ; to become imperceptible ; 
to lose perceptible existence. 

M The heavens (hall vanish away Ilk* smoke."— 
Isaiah it A 

2. To pass sway from the sight or out of 
▼lew ; to pass beyond the limits of vision : 
•s, A ship vanishes from the eight of spectators 
on the land. 

* 3. To pass sway; to be annihilated or 
lost. 

" Picked from tb# wormholes of long vanish'd days.’ 
Shakesp. : Henry V ., li. 4. 

* 4. To issue ; to be given off or out, as 
breath. 

“ A geatlsr Judgment vanished from hi# lipa." 

Shakesp, ; Borneo k Juliet, 11L 1 

IL Math. : To become evanescent, like a 
mathematical quantity when lta arithmetical 
vsloe is nothing. [VANiBHiNO-nucriON.l 

v&n'-Ish, *. [Vanish, tt] 

Elocution : A sound that gradually becomes 
weaker till it ceases. 

v&n'-ish-Ing, pr. par. & a. [Vanish, v.) 
vanishing- fraction, a. 

JfafA. : A fraction which rednees to the 
form of § for & particular value of the variable 
which enters It, in consequence of the exist- 
ence of a common factor ia both terms of 
the fraction, which factor becomes 0 for this 
particular valne of the variable. 

vanishing-line, i. 

Perspective: An Indefinitely extended line 
supposed to be drawn on a level with the eye, 
parallel to the horizon. Id the vanishing- 
line the vanishing point* are situated. 

vanishing-point, $. [Point, a, II. IT, 

m 

vanishing-stress, a 

Elocution: Stress of voice npon the closing 
portion of e syllable. (Rush, in Goodrich d- 
Porter.) 

• v&n'-lsh-m£nt, A lEng. vanish, v. ; -runt.) 
A vanishing. 

Van'-ist£, •. j>L [See det] 

Church Hist. : The followers of Sir Henry- 
Vane, an Antinomian, end Governor of New 
England in 1636. 

• v&n'-i-tled, * v&n'-I-t^ed, a. [Eng. 
vanity; -ed.\ Affected with vanity. 

* ■ V on r f ool Uh . y e or fow- Mfi Lo t •Uo*."— flieAard- 

ton : Clarissa, lr. W. 

v&n' I-ty, • van-l-te, * van-i-tle, * van- 
y-tee, *. [Fr. txmite, from Lat. ra nitatem, 
accus. of vanitas = emptiness, worthlessness, 
from t anus = empty, vain (q.v.).] 

I. The quality or state of being empty, vain, 
or worthless ; worthlessness, futility, empti- 
ness, an substantiality, unreality, unrealneas, 
illosion. 

“ Vanity of vanity, saith tb* Preacher, all is vanity/ 
—Ecdes. £ a. 


* 2. Groundlessness, falseness ; want of 
grounds or foundation. 

3. The quality or atate of beiog vain or 
elated with a high opinion Df one’s own accom- 
plish men te or achievements, or with things 
more showy than valuable ; empty pride in- 
spired by an overweening conceit of one’s 
personal attainments or decorations, and 
causing its jvoasessor to be morbidly anxious 
for the notice, admiration, and applause of 
others ; conceit. [Pride, fi[.] 

•• Vanity l# tb*t species of -pride, which, while it 
preautuas upon* degree of superiority iu lome parti- 
cular article*, fondly court* the applause ol every one 
within It* sphere of action, aeekiug every occasion to 
display some taieot, or soioe supposed excellence.'— 
Cogas i : On the Passions. 

4. Ostentation ; ambitious or ostentatious 
display ; vainglory, vaunting, pride, conceit. 

“The ground-work thereof l* true, however they, 
through vanity, whilst they would not »eera to be 
lguerant. dothereupoo build many forged histories of 
their own antiquity.'— Spenser: titat* of Ireland. 

5. That which is vain, empty, unreal, or 
unsubstantial : aa 

(1) Empty pleasure, vain pursuit, idle show, 
unreality. 

•• All their exhortation* wsr* to set light of the 
things in this world, to count riches and honours 
vanitix."—! joofcvr : Ecdes. Pol., Pref.. f A 

(2) Fruitless desire or endeavour ; effort 
which produces no result. 

* (3) An empty or vain conceit ; & trifle. 

* Bom* omnity ef min* art. * Bhaketp. : Tempest. 1 v. 

* (4) Script. : An idol (Jer. xviii. 15} In 
this sense it is generally used in the plural. 

"Are there any among the vanitiei at the OeotUes 
that e«D cause raiu. or can the heaveos give showers. 
Art thou not be, O Lord our Ood f "—Jer. xiv. 22. (Ct 
also Pent xxxlL 31 ; l Kings xvL W. 3* ; Jer. vtii. 19.) 

* 6. A character in the old moralities. 

*• You . . . take vanity the puppet's part /—Shakstp.: 
Lear, IL 2. 

Vanity Fair, ». A fair described by 
Bonyan ( Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. i.) as esta- 
blished by Beelzebub, Apollyon, and Legion, 
for the sale of all sorts of vanities. (Used to 
symbolize a collection of tha most alluring 
temptations of the worid.) 

• v&n' mure, e. [Vauwtmure.] 

viln'-ncr, «. [Eng. van (1). *- ; ■«*•] A van 
horse. 

••Tweoty Sve Welsh cobs, eahherx, and varmars.'— 
Heferse, April 8, 1168. lAdvtjl 

van ning, a [Van (2), v.) 

v&h'-qnlsh, * ven-kis-cn, * venknsen, 
ven-qnish-en, * ven-quis-en, v.n. & i. 


• v&n'-qulsh-ment, a [Eng. t'anynwA, r. ; 

The act of vanquishing ; the state of 
being vanquished. 

"Yet lie opposes three dale* pestilence to seven 
yean hunlue and three inoaeths vanquish merit."— Bp. 
Hall: Balm qf Gilead* $ 7. 

v&n'-fltre, *. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Herpestes galtra; a amali, weasel- 
like animal, from Madagascar and the Isle of 
France. The colour ia deep-brmvn apeckled 
with yellow, the tail of equal thickness 
throughout. 

• v&nt, v.i. [Vaunt.] To vaunt, to boast. 

van'-tage (age as ig), * vaunt-age, *. 

[Fr. a vantage — an advantage (q.v.}J 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Advantage, gain, profit. 

“Not for reuowme or eauntage sake, hut tat th» 
lone ol bis name.”— Vdal: Uebrues vL 

2. Advantage ; the being in a better atate 
or condition for action or defence than 
another ; vantage-ground ; condition favour- 
able to success. 

“ He sought, to get the vantage."— S or th : Ptutarek, 
p. UA 

* 3. Opportunity, convenience. 

"At your meetest vantage of tb* tliue." 

SHakesp. : Bichard IU.. UL 5. 

IL Laum Tennis: A term uaed for the point 
following the stage when each player has won 
three points. Properly called advantage, and 
often used attributively as in vantage game or 
set. 

Advantage sets are played— Ue., if each player win* 
i, tue < * 


= to conquer.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To couqoer ; to overcome or aubdne in 
battle, as an enemy. 

"The enemies beaten on *n side*, and in so many 
sorts, with artillery were put backe, and vanquished. 
—Eacktuyt : Voyages, li. 84. 

» 2. To overcome or defeet in any contest, 
as in an argument. 

• 3. To confute, to refute; to prove erro- 
neous Dr an founded ; to upset. 

"This bold assertion has been fully vanquished In a 
late reply to the Bishop of Heaux's trsatue.”— 
fcary. 

• 4. To overpower, to prostrate. 

•‘Borrow and grief have mmfuished all my powers.* 
Shakeep. ; X Henry r/„ ii. i. 

• 5. To overpower the peculiar virtue or 
propertiea uf ; to destroy ; to render inert or 
inefficacious ; to neutralize. 

' * B, fntrans. : To overcome, to conquer ; 
to get the better. 

“If thou vanquishest thy words are true.' 

Bhaketp. : 1 Henry VI., t A 

% For the difference between to vanquish 
end to courtier, see Conquer. 

v&n'-qnlsh, vln -qnisb, ». [Etyrn. doubt- 
fuL] A disease in sheep, in which they pine 
away. i 

* V&n'-qnlsh-a^ble, a. [Eng. vanquish, v. ; 
-able.] Capable of being vanquished, con* 
quered, or anbdned ; conquerable. 

"That great giant was only vanquithable by the 
Kolghta ef th* Wells."— Gayton: Festivous Hoist on 
Don Quixote. 

V&n'-qnlsh-cr, a [Eng. vanquish, v. ; -er.] 
One who or that which vanquishes ; a con- 
queror. 

•• I am alone the Vanquisher of time. 

Drayton: Robert Duke qf Hormandy. 


iet U continued until one i 'layer win* 
s games consecutively. * Vantage aU ' is a barbar- 
ous term, In trod need hy some genius who do«s not 


understand ianguaga, to express tbe fact that th* 
player* agree to decide the set by the best of threa 
games, alter arriving at 8ve games alt This arrange- 
ment Is not allowed in matches where advantage *#U 
are played. Tb* term 'vantage all' ia absurd, as both 
players cannot win advantage at the aame time. Th* 
correct expression Is ‘games xW"— Field, Dec. 34. 1887. 


» n (1) 0/ vantage , To the vantage : To boot ; 
besidea. 

*• Yes, * down ; and a* many 
To the vantage, as would store the world.' 

Bhaketp. : Othello, lv. A 

(2) To get vantage of: To get the better ol 

** If they |<t ground and vantage of th* king." 

Bhaketp. : 3 Henry IT., LL A 

* van'-tage (age as ig), v.L [Fr. avantager.\ 
To profit, to advantage. 

" Th# injuries that to mysell I do 
Doing thee vantage, douhle vantage roe. 

Bhaketp. : Bonnot IS. 

vantage-ground, *. Superinrity of posi- 
tion or place ; a place or condition which givea 
one an advantage over another. 

“ Upon tha steadfast vantage-ground ct truth." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vilL 

t vantage-loaf, a The thirteenth loaf 
in a baker’* dozen. (Brewer.) 

* v ant-brace, * vant-brasa, a [Vahbrage.1 

* vant-courler, a [VANcouniER.] 

* vant-mure, s. [Yauntmure.] 

•vant-our, a [Yaunter.] 

v&n-uac'-em-ite, a [After Mr. Vanuxem; 
*utf. -ife (3fin.}] 

Min. : A white, massive mineral aubstance, 
occarrfng with zinc ores at Sterling Hill^ 
New Jersey. Hardnese, 2t5 to 3; sp. gr. 
2-5. An analysts gave : silica, 35*64 ; alumina, 
11*70 ; protoxide of zinc, 82*48 to 86 '0 ; water, 
14*80 to 10*88. Aa Dana points oat, this can- 
not be regarded as a distinct species, but 
rather aa a mixture of clay with hydrated 
silicate of zinc. 

* v&n'-W^rd, a. [Eng. «m, b. ; -ward.] Of, 
pertaining to, or situated In the van or front. 

“ The van ward frontier.'— Do Quincey. (Ann andals.} 

v&n'-zejr, a [Wanzey.] 

* vJip, * vappo, a [Lat. vappa = wine that 
has loat its flavour ; vepid or pallid wine ; 
allied to vapor = vapour.] Wine that has 
become vapid or dead ; vapid, fiat, or insipid 
liquor. 

•• The dead lee* and vap of wine.'— Bp. Taylor : Buie 

cf Conscience, bk. IL, ch. tit 

V&p'-Id, a, [Lat. vapidus, from vappa = vapid 
or palled wine ; Fr. vapide.] 

* I. Corrupt, foul. 

** A kind of vapid atmoapher* about that plaaat"— 

Glanv.il . Essays, Na vlt 


bo^l, b 6 $; pout, cat, 9ell, chorus, 9b In, bengh; go, &em ; thin, sln * Hf! cxpect ’ Xenophon, e^ist, -Ins 

-clan, -tlan = shgju -tion, -sion = shha ; -tion, -flon — zhiin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d^l* 
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vapidity— -vaporoueness 


f. Having lo8t ita life and apirit ; dead* flat. 
Insipid. 

“ Thy Tine, let feed awhile 
Od the fat refase ; lest too »ooa disjoined. 

From iprltely It to .harp or vapid c hen re." 

Philip Jrodd . ) 

S. Pull, spiritless ; wanting In life or apirit ; 

flat. 

“ A cheap. Moodiest reformation, a gxiUtlew liberty, 
appear flat and vapid to their taste. "—Burk* : Prenck 
Revolution. 

-va-pid'-I-tft s. [Eng . vapid; -ity.] The 
quality or state of being vapid ; vapidnesa. 

" After the rlolent ferment tn the nation, a remark* 
ablt deaduew and vapidity Lm ■acceeded.*'-0ur*« : 
To Mr. Shackleton, July «l, 177L. 

r&p'-Id-ljf, adv. [Eng, vapid; 4y. J In * 
vapid manner. 

r&p-Id-nSaa, «. [Eng. vapid ; -new.] 

1. The quality or stale of being vapid, flat, 
dead, or insipid ; flatness, deadneas : as. the 
•aptdHess of beer. 

2. Dulness, flatnasa ; want of life or apirit ; 
mawkishnesa. 

va'-por, va pour. • wa-pure, * [Fr. 
vapeur , from Lat. vaporem , accus. of vapor — 
vapor; Sp. & Port, vapor; ltal. vapors] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Literally: 

0) In the same sense aa IL 
(2) Any visible diffused snbstance floating 
In the atmosphere and impairing its trans- 
parency, as fog or mist ; hazy matter. 

“From the damp earth Impervious vapour t rise." 

. Pope : Statius : Thebaid, L 4M. 

•(3) Wind, flatulence. 

?, n thick, by .topping 

* 5° r ^ , “ 10 \ *5f vapours, and send them to 
the heed extreme] y"— Bacon. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Something unsubstantial, fleeting, or 
transitory ; unreal fancy ; vain Imagination. 

* “ He <* b u th "l* o{ h °P«- though It be clouded 
over with . melancholy vapour."— Hammond. 

* ( 2 ) (PI) • A hectoring or bullying style of 
conversation or mode of behavior, indulged 
to by awaggerera for ths purpose of bringing 
about a real or mock quarre\ consisting in 
flatly contradicting whatever was said by a 
speaker, even if the bully had granted what 
was asserted just before, 

“ They are at it .till, sir ; thi. they call mzpoura"— 
Ben Jon son ; Barthclom-te Pair, It. a 

* (3) (Pi.) ; A discaas of nervous debility, in 
which a variety of Btrange images float in the 
brain, or apj*ear as if real ; hence, hytK>chou- 
driscai affections ; depreaaion of spirits ; de- 
jection, spleen ; the bines. 

“A fit of vapours cloud, thf. deml-god.” 

Pope: Satires, 111. IBS. 

It Physics: An aeriform fluid into which 
some volatile snbstsnce is changed by the 
action of heat. Vapor is essentially ths 
same as gas, but the word vapor is conven- 
tionally limited to the gaseous atata of a body 
which ia liquid or solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, while the term gas is applied to aeri- 
form bodies which ara in that rarefied state st 
ordinary temperatures. Thns we speak of hy- 
drogen gas, but of watery vapors. Vapors, 
like gases, have a certain elastic force, by 
which they exert s pressure on every part of 
any vessel in which they are enclosed. 
Vapors are formed instantly in a vacuum ; 
In the atmosphere they ara generated more 
alowly. When not saturated they exactly 
resemble gases in their action; when saturated 
and in contact with the liquid by which 
they were generated, they can neither be com- 
pressed nor expanded, but remain constant, 
both in their elastic force and in their density. 
Vapors of different composition vary In 
density. Thus if atmospheric air be taken 
as unity, the v&por of water = 0*6235, that 
of alcohol 1*6138, that of sulphur 6 6542, and 
that of mercury 6.9760. 

vapor-bath, vapour-bath , ». 

1. The application of vapor or steam to 
i o J x) ?, y j? a close P lace - [Bath (1) «. B. 

I. 2.J Medicated vapor baths are largely em- 
ployed, the aqueous vapor being impreg- 
nated with mercury, aulphur, &c., according 
to the nature of the disease. ■ 

2. The place or bath itself; an apparatus 
for heating bodies hy the vapor of water. 

▼ a Po r -d°nche,vap°iir-doucho f s. A 

topical vapor-bath, which consists in the 
direction of a Jet of aqneous vapor on some 
part of the body. 


va'-por, va'-pour,*.4. A t. [Vator, s.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L Literally : 

1. To pasa off in ths form of vapor ; to dis- 
solve or disappear, as into vapor, steam, or 
air * to be exhaied ; to evaporate. 

* 2. To emit or give out vapor, steam, gas, 
»r evaporations. 

“Swift running water, vapour not to much 86 
•Undlug water..” — Bacon: Natural History. 

IL Figuratively : 

* L To paa« off or disappear as a vapor. 

u H. no w is dead, end all hi. furle gone. 

And *11 hi. greatnes vapoured to nought. 

That u * glasie vpou the water .hone," 

Spenser: The Buines of Time, 219. 

2. To boast, brag, or vaunt with ostentatious 
display ; to hector, to bully, 

Fa^fmt >Ur *d cousi< * er *klJ>" — Daily Telegraph, 

* B. Transitive : 

1. Lit .; To cauae to pass Into a vaporous 
state; to cauae to dissolve, j>ass away, or dis- 
appear in a vaporous, gaseous, or aeriform 
condition ; to cauae to melt into thin air or 
other unsubstantial thing. 

He’d laugh to tee one throw ht. heart away, 
Another sighing vapour forth hffe aouL" 

Ben Jon son. 

2. Fig. : To affect with the vapors; to dis- 
quiet, to make melancholy 

“She vapours toe hot to look at her.” ~ Mad. 
If Ar bay : Camilla, bk. v., ch, vt 

” va-por-a-blT-I-tjf, s. [Eng. vaporabU; 
-tty.] The quality or state of being vfipor- 
able. ^ 

• va'-por- a -ble, a. [Eog. vapor; -able.] 
Capable of being vaporized, or converted into 
vapor. 

• va-por-ate, v.i. [Let. vaporatus, pa. par. 
of vaporo = to emit a team or vapor, from 
vapor — vapor.] To emit vspor ; to evapo- 
rate. 

• va-por-a'-tlon, ». [Lat. vaporatio, from 
vaporatus, pa. par. of vaporo .) [Vaforate.] 

1. The set or process of converting into 
vapor. 

“ By conflagration and congelation, according to 

ss&tasSaktt “ d * T ‘ po ~ u »"-’- 

2. 'The state of passing off in vapor; eva- 
poration. 


va -pored, a. [Eng. vapor; -ed.] Af- 
fected with ths vapors; pesviah, dejected, 
splenetic, ^ 

* Va'-por-er, ». [Eng. vapor; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who vapors, brags, or 
hectora ; one who makes a great display of his 
powers or worth; a braggart, a bully, a 
Doaster. [Vapor, i., I. 2. (2>] 

“A ruffian, » rlotoui spendthrift, and a notable 
vapourrr." — Camden ; Mist. Mi ixabeth (an. 1670). 

2. Entom. : The Vaporer-moth (q.v.). 

vaporer-moth, *. 

Entom, : Orgyia anti qua. The fore wings of 
tiie male are rich brown, clouded with darker 
tints, and having a amsil spot near the anal 
angle; the hinder wiags are brown. In the 
females the wings are rudimentary. The 
male ia common in England from July to 
October, and is 
often seen in the 
streets of London, 

The female re- 
mains ia the co- 
coon, on the out- 
side of which she 
deposits her eggs 
in antumn. The 
larvee, which first 
appear in June and 
continue for aome months, are slaty gray, 
having four or five wart-like spots on each 
segment, with yellow and black tufts. Com- 
mon in gardens, on rose-bnshes and many 
other plants. The 8carce Vaporer-moth, O. 
aonostigma has several small wnite spots on 
the winga of the male. The larva feeda in 
autumn on oak, hazei, and bramble. The 
perfect insect appears in Juns. 

• va-por-IT-er-ous. a. [Lat vapors 
vapor, and fero = to bear, to bring.] Con- 
veying or producing vapor. 

* Va-por-If -fc, o. [Lat vapor = vapor, 
and facto =r to make.] Forming into vapor, 



vaporer-moth. 


converting into ateam, or expelling in a 
volatile form, aa fluids. 

“ It i» the product of soporific sublimation ."— tksUy 
Telegraph, April 8, 186*. 

f£'- por-IAg, pr. par., a., k ». [Vapor, v .] 
A. <fc B. As per. par. & particip. adj. : Gives 
to bragging or boasting; vaunting oatenta 
tiously and vainly ; braggart. 

(Which that nation waa they 
much addicted to), —Strype: Bcclet. Mem . (an. 1562 ). 

C. As subst. : BraggiDg, boasting ; boasts 
Vaunts. 

"peepiu the vapouring of the MlnUter of War.”- 
Daily Telegraph, April 7, 186A 

* va'-pdr-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. vaporing ; 
-ly.] In a vapor, bragging, or boastful 
manner. 

va'-por-Ish, ra'-pour-Ish, a. [Eng. va- 
por; -M&.] 

1. Lit. : Full of, or abounding in vapors * 
vaporous. 

* 2. Fig. : Affected by vapors : splenetic 
hypochondriac, whimsical. 

** If 0 * 1 1? h* fretlol, vapourish, or give way 
To cpleen.” Crabbe : Tales of the ffaSL 

* va'-por-ish-ness, «. [Eng. vaporish; 
-7t«A] The quality or state of being vaporiah? 
melancholy, vapors. 

. “ The vapourishness which haa laid hold of my 
heart. ^ "-Richardson - Clarissa, iv. 4 L 

* va'- por- iz-a- ble, a. [Eng. vaporise) ; 
-aWe.J Capabre of being vaporized or in- 
verted into vapor. 

* va-por-I-za'-tion, a. [Eng. vaporise); 
-ation.] The act or process of vaporizing: 
the artificial formation of vapor ; the atata 
of being vaporized. 

rvl* C *? DOt **. ■ comprehend In what manner it 
l55T t U >r ?5f ces , t , he Jiquel^tion or vaporisation of one 
body. — Whneell : Hist Scientific Ideas, II. 46, 

t Vaporization, evaporation , and boiling 
differ slightiy in meaning. Vajporization ia a 
generic, evaporation a specific word; the 
former signifying the passage of aoy liquid 
into the solid state, without reference to ths 
slowness or rapidity with which the process 
Is carried out, or the temperature of ths 
liquid becoming transformed into the vapor. 
Eraporaffon generally implies the alow pro- 
duction of a vapor at the free surface of a 
liquid, and boiling always signifies the rapid 
production of vapor in the liquid itself 

va'-por-lze, v.t. & i. [Eng. vapor; -ize.] 

A. Trans. : To convert into vapor by the 
application of heat nr artificial means ; to 
sublimate ; to cauae to evaporate. 

B. Intrans. : To pass off in vapor ; to 
Evaporate. 

* va por-Iz-er, s. [Eng. vaporise); -*r.) 
One who or that which vaporizes. A scent- 
vaporizer is a form of atomizer (q.v.), for con- 
verting scent into very fine spray. 

* va'-por-ose, a. [Vaporous.) 

* va-por-5a ». [Eng. vaporos(e); My.] 
The quality or state of being vaporoae or 
vaporous. 

" Hii fir*t ideas and volcanic va porosity. "~Ca rlj le . 
Diamond Necklace, ch. rL 

Va-pop-oiis, a. [Fr. vaporeux, irom Lat. 

vaporosus.] 

L Literally: 

1. Being in the form of, or having the 
nature or character of vapor. 

“Oatherings and thtckniiiKa of a moist and vaporous 
air. •*—/». MaUand : Plutarch, p fll7. 

2. Promoting exhalation, or the flow of 
effluvia, vapor, gases, or the like ; hence, 
windy, flatulent. 

“If the mother eat mnch beans, or such vaporous 
food, it end.mgereth the child to become lunatic k."— 
Bacon. 

3. Full of vapors or exhalations. 

" Upon the corner of the moon 
There hang* a vaporous drop profound.” 

Shake* .- Macbeth, 11L A 

H. Fig. : Unsubstantial ; vainly imagina- 
tive or soaring ; whimsical. 

Va'-por-oua-nSss, s. [Eng. vaporous; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vaporous or full 
of vapors. 

“The warm th and vaporousness of the al r."—Bist 
Royal Society, roL iit 


rate, at, rare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we,_w6t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, eire. sir, marine - go p8t 
or, wore, wplf, work, whd, s6n ; mute, efib, cure, unite, cur, ride, ftdl ; try, Sjrrlan. ». ce =- • ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 


vapory— variation 
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cfi'-por-jf, 7a'-pour-^,o. [Eng. vapor ;-y.] 
I, lu. : Full of vapors; of ths nature of 


a vapor; vaporous. 


“It* vapoury sail 
Bath cowed her shaded orb to roll. 

Byron : Sitg * qf Corinth, xxL 


*2. Fig.: Affected with the vapors; melan- 
choly, splenetic. 


•vftp-u-la'-tlon, a. [Lat. vapulo = to be 
flogged.] The act of flogging, beating, or 
whipping ; a flogging. 


va-q.uer'-o (qu as k), s. [Sp. = a cowherd ; 
from voca (Lat. rocco)=a cow.] A term ap- 
plied in Mexico and the Western United States 
to one who has ths charge of cattle, horses, 
or mules ; a herdaman. [Vaches.J 


va'-ra, s. [Native wnrd.l A Spanish-American 
measure, eqnal to about z'78061 feet. 

% The vara is tbe basis of a ayatem of linear 
and land measure in vogue in Texas and other 
border states, as follows: (linear) 1 vara — 
j&U inches ; 1900-8 varas — 1 mile ; 5,000 v&ras 
lagua; (land measure) 5645’376 square 
varas — 1 acre; 1,000,000 square varas— 1 
labor, or 177 acres; 25,000,000 square varas — 
1 lagua (or league) of land, or 4,428 acres, 
termed in Spaoish a sitio de ganado mayor. 
There is another sitlo called sitio de ganado 
menor, which comprises 11,111,111 square varas. 
The cabal lerra contains 609,428 Bquare varas. 
(A. J. Baker, Texas Land Commissioner.) 

▼a-r&n', a. [Uaran.] 


va-r&n'-£i-an, a. [led. vasringjar, lit. = 
sworn men,' confederates, from uarar=an 
oatb.] Ons of those Scandinavians who en- 
tered tlie service of ths Byzantine Emperor, 
aud became ths Imperial guard at Constanti- 
nople. Their peculiar weapon was ths two- 
edged battle-axe. 


va-r&n'-i-das, s.pl [Mod. Lat. twran(ws); 
Lat fara. pL adj. auff. -idee.] 

Zool. : An approximate synonym of Monl- 
toridae (q.v.). 

va-ra-nus, a. [Mod. Lat, from tha native 
name varan (q.v.).] 

1. Zool : The type-genus of Varan! d® (q.v.), 
with eighteen apeciea, having tbe range of the 
family. 

2. Palceont. : From tha Miocene of Greece 
and India. {Wallace.) 


•var'-dln-gale, * ver'-dlii-gale, s. [Far- 

TUINOALE.] 


•vare, $ [Sp. vara = a rod, a wand.] A wand 
or staff of office, authority, or Justice. 

▼&r'-eo, s. [Fr. varec = Eng. wrack (q.v.).] 
The impure carbonate of soda made in Brit- 
tany. 

var'-ga^slto, a. [Aftar Count Vargas, or 
Wargas ; cuff. -itc (Min..) ; Ger. wargasit.] 

Min. : Tha sams as Pyrallolite (q.v.). 


• var'-I, s. [Fr. Kemote etym. doubtful.] 
Zool. : Lemur catta, or varius. [Kutfed- 
lemor, Macaco.] 


Var-i-^-bil'-i-tjf, a. [Eng. variable; -ily.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ths quality or state of being 
variable ; variableness. 

2. Biol. : Tha atats or condition of mani- 
festing or being subject to variation (q.v.). 

var'-K-a-tole, • var-y a-ble, o. &». [Fr., 
from Lat. variabilis, from vario = to diversify, 
to vary.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Capahls of varying, changing, or alter- 
ing in a physical sense ; liable to variation 
or change ; changeable. 

2. Capable of being varied, altered, or 
changed ; subject to being changed : as, To 
place a number of bodies in a position vari- 
able at pleasure. 

3. Liable to change, vary, or alter in a 
moral sense ; mutable, changeable, t flckls, in- 
constant, unsteady. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That which is variable ; that which 
varies or la liable or subject to vary, change, 
or altar. 

2. A shifting wind, as opposed to a trade- 
wind ; hence, the variables , the space, region, 


or belt intermediate between the north-east 
and the south-east tradawinds. This region 
varies io width from about 150 to 500 miles, 
being widest in September and narrowest io 
December or January, aod is characterized by 
calms, shifting breezes, and sometimes violent 
squalls. 

II. Math. : A variable quantity ; a quantity 
which may be regarded as in a state of con- 
tinual Increase or decrease. 

variable ixalus, s. 

Zool: Ixalus variabilis, a small tree-frog, 
from Ceylon. The body is about an inch and 
a half long, and the hind limbs greatly devel- 
oped. The coloration Is very variable. 

variable-motion, s. 

Mech. : Motion produced by tba action of a 
force which varies in intensity. 

variable-quantities, *. pi 

Math. : Quantities which admit of an in- 
finite number of set of values, in the same 
equation. Such quantities as are regarded as 
being subject to continual Increase or decrease, 
in opposition to those which are constant, re- 
maining always the same. 

variable -stars, s. pi 

Astron. : Periodical stars ; stars which vary 
In their lustre at different times. Compared 
with the enormous number of the heavenly 
bodies they are but few. Sir John Herschel 
gave a list of sixty-six known to him, and 
considered it nearly complete. The moat re- 
markable is Algol (q.v.). Another is Mira 
Cetl. [Mira.] Goodricke, who in 1782 dis- 
covered ths variability of Algol, attempted to 
account for it by the hypothesis, which Sir 
John Herschel also accepted, that some 
opaqns body, temporarily interposed between 
the observer and the star, intercepted a large 
part of ths emitted light. 

variable-toad, a. 

Zool : Bvfo variabilis, a species common in 
Fiance. It has tha hind limbs and feet nearly 
as large as those of the Fiog. Called also the 
Green Toad, from its color. 

var'-i-»-bIe-ngss, s. [Eng. variable ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being variable 
or changeable, in a physical sense ; liability 
to or susceptibility of material change ; lisbls- 
ness or aptness to alter or to be altered ; 
changeableness. 

“ Wt lest ground, owing to the variableness of the 
wind*."— Cook : First Voyage, hk. Hi., eh. L 

Tf Sometimes used in the same sense as 
Variation, II. 2. (1) (q.v.). Sea also extract 
nnder Varietal. 

2. Liability to change or alter in a moral 
sense ; mutability, chnngcableness ; fickle- 
oess, inconstancy. 

“The Father of lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning."— /ante* I. 17. 

var -I-a-bl^, adv. [Eng. variable) ; - ly .] In 
a variable manner ; changeably, mutably, in- 
constantly. 

var'-i-auce, * var-i-aunce, *var-y- 
aunce, a. [Lat. various, pr. par. of vario = 
to vary.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The quality or state of being or becom- 
ing variant ; change of condition ; alteration ; 
a variation. 

* 2. Difference, disagreement. 

“The! shnldeo heoe maad no doate to rederie. ae 
the *a rtautiee of wordee shulde not hsue ympngned It 
ill f."— Wycliff* : James. ( Frol. ) 

3. Difference that produces dispute or con- 
troversy ; disagreement, discussion, diacord, 
quarrel, falling out. 

“ In thle yero, lyll a •nryaunce stwene the fely* 
•shyppes of goldsmytbee mid tayllours of London."— 
Fabyan : Chronycle (an. 1269). 

II. Law : An alteration of something for- 
merly laid in a writ, or a difference between a 
declaration and a writ, or the deed on which 
it is grounded ; a departure in the oral evi- 
dence from the statement in ths pleadings. 

T At variance : 

* I. In a state of disagreement or difference ; 
differing. 

2. In a state of dissension, discord, or con- 
troversy ; at enmity. 

11 The Britain# . . . were at variance amongst thom- 
seivea."— Bolinshed : But. Eng., hk. iv., ch, xx.L 

var'-l-ant, * var-l-aunt, a. & a. [Fr. variant, 
pr. par. of varier — to vary (q.v.).J 


A. As adjective: 

1. Differeut, diverse; having a different 
form or character. 

Men were round of nature ■aWoutrt/* 

Chaucer : Court of Lore. 

2. Variable, varying. 

B. As subst. : Something different In form 
from, but essentially the same as another; 4 
different form, reading, version, or the like. 

“ There are the usual number of sariants . . . from 
the folklore of all European countries."— harper'# 
Mag wive. Sept., 1885, p. M2. 

* vaV-i-ate, v.t. & i. [Lat. trarfaitw, pa. par. 

• of vario = to vary (q.v.).] 

A. Trans. : To make different ; to vary, to 
diversify, to alter. 

B. Intrans. ; To alter, to vary, to change. 

"This artificial change U but a fixation of nature's 
inconstancy, helpiug tta tariating in firm! tie*."— 
Jeremy Taylor: Artificial Handsomeness, p. 4a 

var'-i-at-Sd, pa. par. & a. [Variate.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Varied, diversified. 

“Smooth, varfaled, octangular bodtei.*— Burks t 
dublims A Beautiful. 

2. Her. : Varriated (q.v.). 

var-I-a'-tlon, * var-l-a-ci-on, *var-i- 

a-cy-on, S. [Fr. variation, from Lat. vario- 
tionem, accus. of variafio, from variatus, pa. 
par. of vario — to vary (q.v.); Ital. vario* 
sionc.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tha act, process, or state of varying; 
partial change in the form, position, state, or 
qualities of a thing ; alteration, change, muta- 
tion, modification. 

" Absolute necessity, in which there can be no 
variation In any kind or degree.’— C*arA» ; On the 
Attributes, prop. Til. 

2. The extent to which a thing varies ; the 
degree, interval, or amount of departure from 
a previous condition, position, or form ; 
amouot or rate of change. 

" Another thing that stumbled me hers was the 
variation, which, at this time, by the last amplitude X 
had, I found to be but T deg. M min."— Dampivr: 
Voyages (an. ISM). 

* 3. Difference. 

“There is great variation between him that U 
raised to the sovereignty hy ths favour of his peers 
and him that comes to it by the euffrsge of the 
people."— Bs n Jonson : IHscowries. 

4. Tha act of deviating ; deviation. 

" He observed the variation of oar English from tha 
original, aud made an entire translation of the whols 
for nla private use."— Fell. 

* 5. Variance, dissension, discord, disagree- 
ment. 

« Thus the christen re si me* were In eaWarpon, and 
the churches In great dyfference."— Berners : Froissart ; 
Crony cl*, ch. oeexlir. 

TT Technically : 

1. Astron. : Any deviation from ths mean 
orbit or mean motion of a heavealy body pro- 
duced by the perturbation of another body or 
bodies. Thus the planets are considered to 
move mathematically in elliptic orbita, which 
would be the case if they were aubject to tha 
attraction of tha sun only, but being acted 
on by each other, there ia supposed to be a 
minute and slow but constant variation In 
tha elements of the ellipse. Variations which 
are compensated in short intervals are called 
periodic, and thosa which require for their 
compensation a long period are called secular. 
( Herschel : Astron., § 653-655.) 

2. Biology: 

(1) A tendency in all organism* to vary 
slightly from other organisms produced by 
the same parents. 

"No two onimeia or plants, eveo wheo born of the 
Mine parent*, are exactly alike ; this li known m 
Variation."— Ray Lankester : Degeneration, p. IS. 

(2) Hereditary modification. 

“ We *hall see how great i» the power of man In *<v 
cumulattng, hy bis selection, successive slight vario. 
tions. ” — Darwin ; Origin qf Species (ed. 2ad), p. & 

(3) A modification directly dna to the 
physical conditions of life ; such as tha 
dwarfed condition of shells in tha Baltic, or 
of stunted plants on Alpine summits. (Dar- 
win : Origin oj Species, ch. ii.) 

f (4) An organism, or a group of organisms, 
exhibiting modification dua to external con- 
ditions. 

" The term variation has been employed hy some 
•uthors to design ate forms loss permanent than 
varieties, but the terio has not obtained general ao* 
cep tan ce. " — Chambers' Encyclopaedia (ed. 1867), lx. 71*. 

* 3. Gram. : Change of termination of words, 


boil, b6i>; p6tU, cat, 9 eU, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph- t 

-elan, -tian — -nyy -tlon, -don = shun ; -tlon, -gion = y.nfin- -cions, -tions, -sloos - s h ns . -hie, -die, — h?l, d$L 
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** ill declension, conjugation, comparison, 
and the like ; inflection. 

" The rule* of rrxmiu\r. uid uaeful example* of the 

oarimteon of word*, nod Um peculiar iuno of apeech, 

are •tl*u appealed to be repeated.'— Watte: On the 

Mind. 

4. Music: An air or theme with variations 
Is a musical composition In which a simple 
melody Is first given out, snd then several 
times repeated, each repetition containing 
changes by means of broken harmony, counter- 
point, broken rhythm, the arpeggio, acate- 
mssages, and even by modification of key. 
Tha earliest forms of a variation wera the 
“divisions" ad led to a ground-bass; theif 
there foiiowed the changes above described, 
hut the character of variations in modern 
music has gradually developed into a series 
of sound-pictures, of which the theme is 
indeed the main antyect, but Is represented 
under various phases of sentiment, expresafon, 
thought, and esthetic colouring. 

5. Physics & Navlg. : The sugle included 
between the trne snd magnetic meridiaua of 
any particular place. If the direction of 
the troe meridian at any given place were 
known, the variation of the needle would 
be found by simply taking the bearing, of 
tlila line with the compass. If the bearing 
of the meridian la eaat of north, the variation 
is to tha west; If the bearing is west of 
north, the variation is to the east. In order, 
therefore, to find the variation of the needle 
at any place, we first find the direction of the 
true meridian, or of aome lino which makes a 
known angle with it ; we then observe tha 
bearing of thia line ; from thia result the 
variation ia easily computed. The line most 
usually employed is the line of greatest 
elongation of the pole star, either to the east 
or west. At London, in 1550, the deviation 
was 11° IT E. ; about 1669 it was 0*. It then 
began to deviate to the west, till it attained 
Its maximum in 1815, 24* 17' 18". In 1865 it 
was 20* S8\ 

1 (1) Annual variation : 

Astron. : The annnal change In the right 
ascension or declination of a atar produced 
by the combined Influence of its own motion 
and the precession of the equinoxes. 

(2) Calculus of variations : [Calculus]. 

(3) Variation of elements: 

Astron., Physics , A Math. : Changes in the 
elements entering into the calculation of any 
figure, rate of motion, &c. [Variation, II. I., 

it nr ( 0 )-] 

(4) Variation of the compass ; [Maonetism, % ; 
Variation, II. 5.]. 

(5) Variation of the moon: 

Astron. : Irregularity in the moon’a motion 
and in the form of her orbit, depending on 
the angular distance of the luminary from 
the sun. Wheo nearest the earth the true 
longitude, as seen from the earth, is gaining 
on the mean longitude ; it will be the reverse 
when ahe ia in quadratures (farthest from tiie 
earth), and at intermediate points -nearly coin- 
ciding with octants, she wili be neither 
gaining nor losing. But at these pointa the 
aniouot of gain or loes will have reached its 
maximum. The entire variation produced by 
this cause in the moon's longitude, ie 1° 4'. 
(Herschel: Astron., § 705.) 

(6) Variations of the barometer : [Baro- 
meter], 

variation-compass, *. A declination 
compass (q.v.). 

• var-i-aunt, a, [Variant.] 

V&r-l^el'-la, •. [Dimin. from Mod. Lat 
variola, (q.v.*).] 

Pathol. ; The name formerly given to a 
modified form of small -pox [Varicelloid 
8 mall-pox], now confined to chicken-pox. 

V&r-i-oel'-loid, n. [Mod. Lat. varicella) ; 
Eog. suff. -oid.] Resembling varicella (q.v.). 

varicelloid small-pox, a. 

Pathol . : Modified small-pox, in which the 
eruption aeems to atop at ita vesicular stage, 
moat of the vesicles drying up instead of 
developing into pustules. Called also Abor- 
tive Small-pox. 

Va-ri9'-l~form, a. [Lat. varix, genlt. varicis, 
and Jorma = form.] Resembling a varix (q.v.). 

Vftr'-l-ca 96 I C, *. [Mod. Lat. varix, genlt. 
varicis, and Or. mjAij (keif) — & tumour.] 


PcrfAoZ. ; A varicose condition of the veins 
of the spermatic cord, doe to increased pres- 
sure within the vessels, or to diminished re- 
sistance in their walls snd in the surrounding 
structures. 


v&r'-I-cose, * v&r'-i-cous, a. [Lat. vari - 
cojua, from varix, genit txmew.] [Varix.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 


1. Exhibiting or marked hy a vsrix ; preter- 
naturally enlarged or permanently dilated. 
(Said of veins.) 


“There are Instance* of one rein only belog pari- 
cout, which may be destroyed by tying it above and 
below the dilatation.''— Sharp. 


2. Designed for the cure or relief of varicose 
veins : as, varicose stockings, elastic hose to 
compress and support distended veins in the 
leg aud foot. 

IL BoU : Swollen here and there. 


varicose aneurism, 4. 

Pathol : A form of aneurism in which a 
communication has been formed between the 
aorta and either of the vena cavae, one of the 
auricles, the right ventricle, or the pulmonary 
artery. 

varicose-veins, s. pi. [Varix.] 


V&r-i-c6s -I-ty, «. [Eog. varicas(e ); -ity.] 
The quality or state of being varicose. (Said 
of a vein.) 


• v&r'-i-coiis, a, [Varicose.] 


var'-ied, pa. par. & a. [Yarv.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verh). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Partially changed ; altered, changed. 

2. Characterized by variety; consisting of 
various sorts or kinds ; diversified. 

3. Differing from each other; diverse, 
various. 


• var'-ied-#, adv. [Eng. varied ; -ly.) In a 
varied manner ; diversely. 

var'-i-e-gate, v.t. [Lat variegatus, pa. par. 
of variego — to make of various colours, from 
rariua — of diverse colours, various.] To 
diversify by means of various tints or hues ; 
to mark with different colours in irregular 
jjatches ; to apot, to atreak, to dapple, or the 

•‘The ate ill in maklne tnlip* feathered and Pa ne- 
gated, with » tripe* of direr* colour*. "—J-'uiUr ; U'or- 
thiee ; Norfolk. 

viir'-i-e -gat-^d, pa. par. or a. [Variegate.] 

Bot. : Having the colour disposed In various 
irregular, ainuous spaces. 

variegated coppcr-ore, #. 

Aftn. ; The earns aa Bornite (q.v.). 

variegated-leaves, s. pi 

Bot. : Leaves, particular parts of which are 
white, or of some other colour than the normal 
green. The change in colour arises from 
disease. [Variegation, IL, 2.] In exogens 
the pale blotches are generally frregular, in 
endogena they tend to follow the course of 
the venation. In general, the disease almost 
simultaneously affecta all the leaves of a 
branch. If in this case a cutting from 
the diseased branch be planted, the plants 
which result will have all the leaves with 
white blotches. On the other hand, if a plant 
fn which the disease has arisen while it grew 
in poor soil be transferred to richer mould, 
the variegation wili often disappear. 

variegated-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Semnopithecus nemetus, the moat 
brightly-coloured species of the genus. Head 
aud back gray; thighs, fingers, and toea 
black ; legs and ankles bright red ; fore arms, 
throat, and tail pure white; throat with a 
more or lesa complete circle of bright red. 
They are natives of Cochin China, and appear 
to be good-tempered, but little ia known of 
them. Called alao the Douc. 

* variegated-sandstone, *. 

Geol : A name formerly given to the New 
Red Sandstone called hy the French grls 
bigarri and by the Germans Bunter Sandateir., 
terms all implying ita parti -col cured cha- 
racter. The system containing it was formerly 
called in England also Poikilitic (q.v.). 

variegated-solo, *. 

Ichthy. : Solea variegata, & small species, 
about eight or nine inches long, with very 


small pectorals; colour brownish-gray, with 
dark bands extending between the doraal and 
anal fin a. It is common off the south coast 
of Devonshire. Called also the Banded Sole. 

variegated spider-monkey, s. 

Zool: Ateles variegatus, or bartlettii (Gray), 
discovered in I860, in Eastern Pern, by Mr. 
E. Bartlett. Fur abundant, long, and soft. 
Black, cheeks white, band across the forehead 
bright reddish -yellow; chest, beily, inner aide 
and front aud back part of the limbs, and side 
and under surface of tail, yellow. (Froc. Zool 
Soc., 1867, p. 992.) 

var-i-e-ga'-tion, *. [Varieoate.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of variegating or the state of 
being variegated by different colours; diver- 
sity of colours or tints. 

"They will aoon lose their vuriegatione.*— Evelyn : 
KaUndarium; October. 

* 2. A variety. ( Glanvill : Sermon 10.) 

IL Botany: 

1 . The disposal of tha colour in various 
irregular, sinuous spaces. Nearly fn the same 
aense as 1. 1 . Called also Marking. 

2. Spec., a disease of plants causing their 
leaves to become more or less white from the 
absence or modification of chlorophyll. It ia 
distinguished from chlorosis in being perma- 
nent and in leaving the health of the plant 
unaffected. [Variegated-leaves.] 

• var-i-en, v.t. [Vajiv.) 

t var'-I-er, s. [Eng. vary; -er.] One who 
varies ; one who stray* fn search of variety. 

“Pious pariert from tb» church.' 

Tinny ton : a ea Dreamt, IA 

va-ri'-e-tal, a. [Eng. variet(y ); -al] Of or 
pertaining' to a variety, aa distinguished from 
an individual or a species. 

“ Hat**, according to the altltodo of their raoge, 
•how aim oat every degree of rarUhlcnesa between red 
and white. Our common hare ia widaly distributed, 
aud to auch an extent do varietal forma ditfar. that 
aereral (ao-calied) diatinct apeciea have been evolved 
out of one.*— St JaTneee Gazette, Jan. «, 1687. 

va-ri -e-#, s. [Fr. variiti , from Lat varie- 
'tatenij accus. of varietas, from variu* — various 
(q-v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The quality or state of being varied or 
various ; intermixture of different things or 
of things different in form, or a succession of 
different things; diversity, mnltifariousness. 

*' It [the world] ia • goodly place . . . full of variety 
and pleasantue**."— Bp. Bali; Contempt. ; Victory q f 
Faith oper the World. 

2. Exhibition of different characteristics by 
orb individual ; many-sidedness. 

" Age cannot wither her nor custom atale 
Her infinite rarietyf 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, ii. 3. 

*3. Difference, dissimilitude. 

“There 1* * variety In the tempera of good men, with 
relation to the different impre iuiia they receive from 
different object* of charity . —A tterbury. 

* 4. Variation, deviation ; change from a 
former state. 

“To go ehoot to anawer those reaaona by aoppoei. 
tion* of a variety in thlnga *— Hale : Orig. qf Mankind. 

5. Something differing from others of the 
same general kind ; one of many things which 
agree in their general features, bet differ In 
detail ; a sort, a kind. 

6 . A collection or number of many different 
things ; a varied assortment : ss, He deals in 
a variety of goods. 

If Used also adjectively of an entertain- 
ment consisting of singing, dancing, gymnastic 
performances, Ac., or of performers engaged 
in such an entertainment 

“The hl*KC*t rarirty company ever accn at tha East 
end of Lon don . Rete ree, M>vrcn 15, 188A 

7. Absence of monotony or uniformity ; di- 
versification, change. 

“ Variety 'a the very apiea of lif* 

That giro* it *11 it* flaronr.* 

Coerpet : Tatk, ii. GOA 

IL Biol. : A group of organisms (subordb 
nate to a apeeies, bot not susceptible of strict 
definition). They breed true to characters, 
but are not invariably fertile with other 
varieties— e.g., pouters among pigeons, and 
some kinds of maize among plants. The line 
of demarcation between varieties and species 
Is indeterminable. 

“ Certjuoly no clcnr line of demarcation ha* *■ J **> 
been drawn between aperies and aub-ap*riea— that i», 
the forma which, in tha opinion of toms naturalist *, 
come very near to, but ao not quite errixa at, tha 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, ptt, sire, sir, marine ; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9U; work, whd, n6n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, se, ce — c ; cy = a ; qn = kw. 
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rank of species: or. s^nln. between ■ub-*p«cle* and 
veii umrKeQ varieties, or between leaser varieties and 
Individual differences. These difference* blend Into 
•acb other by no iusemible eerie*; and a serie* im- 
nreske* tbe mind with tb* idea of an actual passage. 
— Darwin : Origin of Species (ed.2od), p. 4L 


5 The term Is often used more loosely of 
minerals, rocks, Ac. : as, varied of auiphi- 
bole, nineties of granite, &c. 

«[ For the difference between variety and 
difference, .see Difference. 


* var'-I-form, a, [Lat. varius = various, and 
/mi = form.] Having various or different 
forms or shapes ; varying in form. 


var'- 1 -formed, a. (Eng. variform, -*d.) 
Formed with different shapes. 


•vaiM-fy, *var-i-fie, v.t. [Lat. varius — 
various, and facia = to make.] 

1. To make different ; to vary. 

“Thwir work** to vari/U.’ 

Davies : Summa Totalis, p. 17. 

2. To variegate ; to colour variously ; to 
diversify. 

** Lively coloan lovely varijlde. 

Sylvester : The Magnificence, ML 


Va rig'-er-a, *. [Mod. Lat. varix, genit. 
varicis, ind'Lat. gero — to carry.] 

Pataont . ; A genus of Tornatellldae (q.v.), 
with eigiit species, ranging from the Neoco- 
misn to the Chalk of France. 


va-rin’-ghl-an, s. [Varanoian.] 

va-ri'-o-la, s. [Fr. variole, from Lat. varius 
variuiis' spotted.] 

1. Pathol. : Small-pox (q.v X 

2. Bot.: One of the pustular shields formed 
In Yariolaria, &c. (rn this sense there ia a 
plural, va-ri'-d-lee.) 

va-ri'-o-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. variola) ; Eng. 
adj. guff. kvr.) Pertaining to vxrlola or small- 
pox; variolous. 

* va-ii o-lar'-I-a, a [Mod. Lat. variola, 
and fem. pi. adj- a off. -aria,] 

Bot. : A apurioua genua of Fungals, being a 
state of a lichen with abundant soredia. Fari- 
olaria lactea is used in dyeing. 

va-ri-o-lar'-in# a. [Mod. Lat. variolar(ia) ; 
-in.) 

Chcm. : Robiqnet’a name for the crystalline 
body ohtained by him from the alcoholic ex- 
tract of yariolaria dealbata. 


var-I-Ol'-ic, a. [Mod. Lat. variola) ; Eng. 
adj. auff. -tc.) Variolous. 

var'-i-O-llte, >• [Lat. variol(a) = the small- 
pox ; auff. -tic (Petrol.).] 

Petrol. : A rock originally found In pebbles, 
having small, projecting pustular bodies, re- 
sulting from sub-aerial weathering. It ia an 
aphanitic diabaae, enclosing apbarular concre- 
tions of a felspar, mostly labradorite. Has 
recently been found situ with normal dia- 
base. 

Var-i-o lit'-Ic.a. [Variola.] Thickly marked 
with small round specks or dots ; spotted. 


Tar'-i-^-loid, a. & a. [Mod. Lat. variol(a ); 
auff. -oid.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Reaembiing variola or emall-pox. 

2. Resembling meaalea ; having the ap- 
pearance of measles. 

B* Ab substantive : 

Pathol. : The name given to a disease which 
has the characters of variola in a mild form, 
but which ia really amall-pox _ modified by 
previous vaccination or Inoculation. 

Va ri' o -lolls, a. [Mod. Lat. variol(a) ; Eng. 
adj. euff. -ou5.] Pertaining to or designating 
amall-pox ; variolar. 

var i-or'-tim, a. [From the Lat. (edUio cum 
not is) variorum— in edition (with the notes) of 
various persona.] A term applied to an 
edition of eome work in wiiich the notea of 
various commentator* are inserted; as, a 
variorum edition of a Greek classic. 


Var'- 1-ous, a. [Lat. varius = variegated, 
diverse, manifold.] 


I, Differing from each other ; different, 
Averse, manifold. 

“ He ... In derision *et« 

UpoD their tongue * various spirit, to rua 
Quite oat their o*tiv« language." 

JfiUon: P. L., xil. IS. 


2. Divers, several. 

“On tbe whole we lo«t little lens than a month by 
oar attendance upon her (the aiouce*terl In conse- 
quence of tbe mischance* *b* euoountei'ed.' — 

Anton : Voyages, bk. iii , cb. i. 

*3. Variegated. (A Latinism.) 

“ The various Iri* Juno *endu with haste." 

Dry den : I'iryiZ; Jlneid tx. 3. 

*4. Changeable, uncertain, unfixed, in- 
constant. 

■‘The names of mixed modes want *t&ud*rds la 
nature, whereby to edjust their signification ; there- 
fore they are very various and doubtful.'— Locke. 

* 5. Exhibiting different characters ; multi- 
form. 

“ A man oo various that be seem'd to be 
Not ooe, but all mankind'* epitome." 

Dryden : A bsalom A A c hitopkei, 1. H5. 

6. Having a diversity of features ; not uni- 
form or monotonous ; diversified. 

*• Herb* of every leaf, that *uddeu flowered, 
Opening their various colour*." 

J/iUoni P. L., vll. SI A 

K For the difference between various and 
different , see Different. 


var'-I-OUS-ljf, adv. [Eng. various ; - ly .] In 
a various manner or degree ; in various or 
different ways ; diversely ; with diversity ; 
multifariously. 


“ So tweet, to thrill, oo variously »he euug.” 

Dry den : Flower A Leaf, 118. 


vSx-is'~5ite, s. [After Variacia, the Latin 
name for Voigtland, where found ; auff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Mitu : A reniform mineral of apple-green 
colour; compoa. ; a hydrated phosphate of 
alumina. Ia probably related to Calaite (q.v.). 


var-isse', «. [C£ twriz.] 

Farr . : An imperfection on the inside of the 
leg of a horse, differing from a curb, at the 
same height, and frequently injuring the sale 
of the animal by growing to an unsightly 
magnitude. (Craig?) 


var'-Ix, s. [Lat.] 

1. PaihoL : The dilatation and thickening 
of the veins with lengthening and tortuosity, 
and projection of certain points in the form 
of knots or knobs, in which the blood coagu- 
lates, flhrin ia deposited, and in the centre 
sometimes even osseous matter ; in addition 
the coats of the veins are diseased. Occa- 
sionally partitions are formed, and perfora- 
tions communicating with the surrounding 
cellular tissue, which Ia generally more or less 
diseased ; this form is chiefly found round the 
anua, causing piles or hemorrhoids. The 
velna chiefly affected are the saphenous, sper- 
matic, and hemorrhoidal, most of all the first, 
producing varicose veins and nleera of the 
kgs In women, and clerks who ait crose-legged 
at their desks. 

2. ZooL : One of the ridges or s pi nose lines 
which mark the former position of the mouth 
In certain univalve ahells. (See illustration 
under Univalve.) 

var'-lSt, var-lette, $. [O. Fr. ear let, re islet, 
vallet, valet. The original form was vastet, for 
r assalet, dimin. from vassal = u vassal (q.v.). 
VarUt and valet are doublets.] 

*1. A page, or knight's follower; an at- 
tendant on a gentleman ; a aerving-man, a 
groom or footman. 

’’ For the archer* who were to the nombro of ill. M. 
•hott® Lute theyr arowe*. nat iparyng mai*ter* aor 
varMtUS—Kcmer* : IVoissart ; CronycU.voi. L, oh. xvL 

t 2. A term of contempt for a low fellow ; 
a scoundrel, a rascal. 

“There* money for thoe: th on art a precloa* variet. 
Be lat. he fat, and blow thy master backward. " 

Beaum. A Flet. .* Women Pleas d, U. 4. 

* 3. The court card now called the knave. 

* var'-let-Sss, *. [Eng. variet; -ess.] A female 
variet ; a waiting- woman. 

“Losing their noble v<irleteu.“—Rich+rdson i Cla- 
rissa, i. sua 


* var'-lSt-rJr, a. [Eng. variet; -ry.] The 
r&bble, the crowd, the mob. 

“Gay twormi of variet ry that oome and go," 

IL Browning: Bordello, VL 

var'-met, $. [O. Fr.] 

Her. : The escallop when repreeented with- 
out the ears. 


vari -mint, s. [See def.] A vulgar corrup- 
tion of vermin (q.v.), often applied to any 
person or animal, specially trouhleaome, mis- 
chievous, or the like ; specifically in hunting 
slang, a fox. 

“Decided the honod In miMtion to go for the var- 
wUnt he hod found.* — Field, reb. 4, 188&. 


var'-nish. * ver nlsch, • ver-nysche, 

* ver-nysshe, s. (Fr. vern is — varnish ; 
vernisscr= to varnish ; O. Fr. vernir (pa. par. 
vemi) = to varnish ; vemis = varnished, from 
a supposed Low Lat. vitrina = to glaze, from 
Lat, vitrinus = pertaining to or resembling 
glass, from vitrum = glass ; Sp. bem iz, bamis 
= varnish, lacquer ; bartiizar= to varnish, to 
lacquer; Ital. vemice = varnish ; vernicare, 
vemiciare = to vaniish ; cf. Late Gr. fiepovU i), 
PepviKTi {beronike, bemike) — amber.] 

1. Lit. : A thin, resinoua fluid, which when 
spread over the surface of wood, metal, glass, 
or other solid substance, forma a shining coat- 
ing, impervious to air and moisture. Var- 
nishes are prepared by dissolving certain re- 
aina, as copal, anime, mastic, lac, &e., in 
spirit of wine, or in fixed or volatile oils, thus 
producing spirit varnisliea or oil varnishes. 
Amber la hard, tough, and soluble with diffi- 
culty ; it makea an excellent varnish, hnt is 
expensive and dries alowly. Copal ia next in 
durability to amber, and is more largely used 
than any other gum in preparing oil varniahea. 
Anime dries quickly, but is deficientin toogh- 
□eaa, and is liable to ctack. Crystal varniah 
for mapa or drawings is prei*red by dissolving 
Canada balsam in the purest oil of tur|>en- 
tine. Common reaiu, dissolved by means of 
heat in linaeed-oil or turpentine, is used as 
a varniah for aome common purposes, and is 
mixed with other varnishea to impart bril- 
liancy, but unless sparingly used renders them 
liable to crack. [Bee Dammabin, Lac-varnish, 
Mastic.] 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A glossy or lnatroua appearance, natural 
or artificial, resembling varnish ; as, the 
varnish of the holly. 

(2) An artificial covering to give a fair out- 
ward appearance to any act or conduct ; out- 
side ahow ; gloss, palliation. 

" Well put oa those »ball pial*e your excellence. 
And act a double aamijA oa the fame 
Tbe Freuchmaa gave you." . . B 

Shakes p. ? Samlet, Iv. T. 

% For the difference between Varnish and 
Gloss , aee Gloss. 

varnish-tree, *. 

Bot. : The name given to various trees which 
furnish vaniish. They are chiefly natives of 
the hotter parts of the Eastern hemisphere, 
and the Varnish-tree of each country or large 
province ia, as a rale, different from that of 
others. In Tenasserim, Pegu, <bc., the var- 
niah-tree ia Melaiwrrhcea usitatissima , some- 
times specifically called the Black, or Marta* 
bain vsrniah ; that of Japan ia Rhus vernicU 
f era and Stagmaria vemicijlua ; that of Sylhet, 
Semeoarpus Anacardium. The varnlBh -tree 
of the countries bordering on the Mediter- 
ranean is Rhus Coriaria. It is a tree the 
leaves of which are divided into five to seven 
pairs of hairy leaflets with a terminal one. It 
is fifteen to twenty feet high. 


var' nisli* * ver-nish, • ver-nyaslie, v4. 

[Varnish, $.] 

1. Lit. : To cover with varniah ; to lay or 
spread varnish on ; to cover with a liquid for 
the purpose of giving anything a glossy sur- 
face, and also of protecting It from external 
influences. 


“ Such paloted puppet* 1 *acti a d race 

Of hollow gewgaw#, oaly drew auri face 1 

Pope : Donne Imitated, tat. 4. 


2. Figuratively : 

(1) To cover with anything that gives a fair 
outward appearance to; to give an improved 
appearance to. 

“ Yoour people are o»ed to varnish over their non* 
performaoce aud forbearanco of good octioue hy a 
pretence unto humility," — Fettham : Bctolves. 

(2) To give a fair superficial appearance by 
rhetoric ; to colour, to gloss over, to palliate. 

»* With seeming good so varnishing their Iff 
That It went current hy tbe fair event." 

Drayton : Barons Wart, 87. 


var'-nish-er, s. [Eng. varnish, v. ; -er.\ 

1. Lit. : One who varnishes ; one whdae oc- 
cupation ia to varnish. 

"Ao oil obtained of common oil rosy probably be 
of good use to *urgeo»ia and vumUhers."— Boyle. 

2. Fig. : One who disguises, glosses, or 
palliates. 

“ Modest do In eta lark* in thought'* disguise ; 

Th«>u var rusher of fool*." Pope : On Silence, 8L 


var-nlsh-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Varnish, t>.] 

varnishing-day, 5. A day which pre- 
cedes the opening to the public of an exhibi- 
tion of paintings, when the painters of thfl 


boil, podt, cat, 5011, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, feem; thin, sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, e^dst. -Ing. 

•clan, -tian = w'h g.n. -tion, -sion = ; -(Ion, -$ioa = zhun. -clo u s, -tlous, -aioM = shiis, -ble, -die, Ac. — bcl, del* 
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varriated— vase 


pictures are invited to aee tbeir works, and 
to put such finishing touches upon them as 
may aeem neaeasary, or to varnish them if 
they think fit. The latter Is an operation not 
often performed upon new pictures for fear 
that it may cause them to crack as they dry. 
Called also Touching-day. 

v&r'-ri-at-Sd, a. [Eng. vair ; -tided.} 

Her. : Cut in the form of vair: as, a bend 
varriated oo the outsides. 


v&r-rles, v&r'-rys, v&r'-re$rs, a. pi [A 

dimin. from ra{r(q.v.).] 

Her. : Separate pieces of vair, in form re- 
sembling a shield. 


* var'-sad, o. [See def.] A vulgar corruption 
of universal, frequently used aioiplv to in- 
tensify or emphasize. (Swift : Polite donv., ii.) 

’Var'-si-tfr a [See def.] Either University 
(t.e., Oxford or Cambridge) ; more rarely Uni- 
versity College, Oxford. (Slang.) 

" The p*x*on— powlhly an old ’ Fartity man Daily 

Telegraph, May S, m 

var-so'-vI-€nne, a [Fr.) 

Music: A celebrated dance, named from 
Warsaw, iu Poland, where it probably origi- 
nated. It ia characterized by atrong accent on 
the flrat beat of the second and fourth bare. 

rar'-ta-b&d, var'-t^-bed, var'-ta-bSt, a. 

[Armenian vartabad*= a doctor, In the sense 
of a learned man J 

EcclesioL (PI.): An order of ecclesiastics in 
the Armenian church, consisting of clerics 
with monastic vows, in this differing from 
the parochial clergy who must not merely be 
married, but have at least one child, before 
they are appointed to office. They are the 
only men under monastic vows in the Ar- 
menian Church, no lay monka being re- 
cognized. The bishops are taken from the 
Vartabads. (Wilson : Lands of the Bible.) 

Var-us, #. [Lat. = bow-legged, atraddliog.] 
A variety of club-foot, in which the person 
walks on the outer edge of his foot 

var'-vel, ver'-v£l, a. [Fr. vervelle (O. Fr. 
verteveUe), from Low Lat vertibella, vertibalum , 
from Lat verto = to turn.] 

Falconry: A ring, usually of silver, placed 
on the leg of a hnating-hawk, on which the 
owner’s name is engraved. 


var'-vclled, o. [Eng. varvel; -ed.} Having 
varvela or rings. In heraldry, when the 
leather thongs, or jesses, which tie on the 
bells to the legs of hawka are borne flotant, 
with rings at the ends, the beariog la then 
termed jessed, belled, and varveUed. 

var -vi-cit©, a. [After Warwickshire, where 
found.] 

Min. : A paendomorph of pyroluaite, after 
manganita ; aome varvicita la said to have the 
compoaition of wad. 


var'-jr, * var-i-en, * var-rey, v.t. A i. 
[Fr. varier, from Lat. twrio = to diversify, to 
▼ary, from varius = various (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port variar ; Ital A 8p. variare.) 

A. Transitive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To change ; to alter in form, appearance, 
substance, or position ; to make different by 
ft partial change ; to modify. 

” Shall we vary our device at wiU, 

Evea u new occuioa appeare*? - 

Speruer; Mother Hubbard's Tale. 

* 2. To make of different kinds ; to make 
diverse or different from each other. 

** God hath divided the getiltu of men according to 
the different affair* of the world ; aod varied tneir 
tncli nation*, according to the variety of action* to be 
performed.*— Brawn. 

3. To diversify. 

M The enitheta ara fweetly varied’ 

Shakesp. : Love's Labours Lost, It. 1 

• 4. To change ; to make unlike itself. 

“Once more III merk how love can vary wit." 

Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost. iv. *. 

5. To relieve from monotony or uniformity ; 
to diveraify. 

IL Music: To embellish, as a melody or 
theme, with passing notes, cadenzas, arpeggios, 
Ac. ; to make or execute variations on. [Varia- 
tion, II. 4.] 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

L To alter ; to change or he altered In any 


way ; to suffer a partial change or alteration ; 
to be modified. 

“ Fortune'* mood varies »galn." 

Shakesp : Pericles, iii. (ProL) 

2. To be unlike or different ; to differ ; to 
be diverae. 


" The violet varies froio the Illy as far 

As oak from eloi : one love* the soldier, one 

The silken priest." Tennyson : Princess, r. 174. 

3. To become unlike one’s self ; to undergo 
change or variation, as in purpose, opinion, 
or the like. 

, ** 8o vary'd he, and of hi* tortuous train, 

Curl'd many a wautoo wreath." 

Milton : P. L, lx. Sie. 

4. To deviate, to depart, to swerve. 

"AJl they of hiscoausalle coode n*t make hym to 
vary frothat pttrpoae."— Berners : Froissart; Cronyde, 
vol. l, eh. ecxviU. 

* 5. To disagree ; to be at variance ; to 
differ. 

“Of the Ante comynge of these Saxons lato Bri- 
tayne. auctor* in party varrey.'—Fabyan; Cron yds, 
ch. lxxxlii. 

* 6. To alter or change in succession ; to 
alternate ; to succeed. 

M While fear and auger, with alternate grace, 

Pant In her hreaat, and vary In her face.” 

Addison: Cato. 

IL Math. : To be subject to continual in- 
crease or decrease. One quantity is said to 
vary directly as another, when, if the one ia 
increased or dimioiahed, the other is also in- 
creased or diminished in the same proportion. 
Quantities are said to vary inversely, when, if 
one is increased or diminished, the other ia 
diminished or increased in the same propor- 
tion. F ^ 


“The unit of velocity varies directly a a the unit of 
length, and inversely a* the aoit of time."— Everett ; 
The C. Q. 8. System qf Units, ch. i., p. A 


* viir'-ft * var-ry, * var-ye, a. & a [Vary, 

tf.J 

A* Asadj.: Varied, variegated, various. 

" R«ro op their eyeu. and »e aHe the mall* ateying 
np npjQ the^femalis, varye (Lat. varios) and jprynkliu 


and ■pottld."— Wydiffs ; Genesis xxxt 12. 

B, As subst. : Change, alteration, variation. 

*’ [They] . . . torn their halcyon beaka 
with every gale and vary of their maater*." 

Shakesp. : Lear, ii. *. 


* v ary-coloured, o. Coloured differently 
in different parts ; variegated ; parti-coloured ; 
diversely coloured. 


M A walk with vary-cotourvd sheila." 

Tennyson : Arabian Hights, 67. 


v&s'-cu-lar, a. [Mod. Lat. vasculum (q.v.) ; 
Eng. adj.'suff. -ar.] [Vase.] 

1. Botany: 


(1) Composed of tnbes or vessels. (Paxton.) 

(2) Consisting of tissue in a very succulent 
enlarged atate, as in Potamogeton. (Loudon.) 

(3) Containing spiral vessels or their modi- 
fications ; vasculose ; connected with the cir- 
culatory system. 

2. ZooL : Containing blood-vessels. 


vascular-bundles, a. pi. 

Veg. Physiol. : The fibrous cords which form 
the ribs, veins, Ac., of the leaves, petioles, 
and other appendicular organs of all plants 
above the re ok of mosses, and which, by tbeir 
confluence and more considerable development, 
constitute the wood of ateine and trunks. 
(Griffith d: Henfrey.) 

vascular cryptogams, s. pL 

BoL : The Cormophytes (q.v.). 
t vascular-glands, s. pi. 

Anat. : Glaod-like bodies supposed to effect 
aome change fn the blood which passes 
through them. They are : the epleen, the 
thyroid body, the pituitary body, the lym- 
phatic glands, Ac. 


vascular-plants, i. pL 

Bot. : A primary division of pianta estab- 
lished in 1813 by De Candolle. He defined 
it as pianta furnished with cellular tissue and 
vessels, and whose embryo is provfded with 
one or more cotyledons. Called also by him 
Cotyledonous Plants. This division compre- 
hended the Exogena, Endogena, and the 
higher Cryptogams. 


vascular -sedatives, a. pi. 

Pharm. : Medicioea which possess the 
power of depressing the action of the heart, 
or other portions of the circulatory eyatein. 
Some— as digitalis, tobacco, aconite, Ac.— act 
chiefly on the heart, and others — as acetate 
of lead, ipecacuanha, Ac,— on the smaller 
vessela ana capillary system . 


vascular-system, s. 

1. Bot. : That portion of the interior of a 
plant in which spiral vessels or their modifi- 
cations exist In an exogenous stem, the 
vascular system ia confined to the space be- 
tween the pith and the bark. It chiefly 
consists of ducts and pitted or woody tissue 
collected into compact, wedge-shaped, vertical 
plates, the edges of which rest on the pith 
and the bark, while the aides are in contact 
with the medullary rays. It comprises the 
medullary sheath, which consists of spiral 
vessels and woody tissue intermixed. In an 
endogenous stem, the vascular system exists 
in the form of fibrous bundles, consisting of 
woody tissue containing spiral or other ves- 
sels, the whole embedded in the cellular 
ay stem. 

2. Comp. Anat. : The circulatory system. A 
term applied to the whole series of vessels— 
arteries, veins, lymphatics, end lacteais— 
directly or indirectly connected with the cir- 
culation of the blood. The vessels of which it 
ia composed are of two leading types— those 
which carry blood, end those carrying lymph 
or chyle. The flrat constitute the sanguifer- 
ous eyatem, and include the heart, the arte- 
ries, the capillaries, and the veins. The 
second or absorbent aystem includes the 
smaller and larger lymphatic and lacteal 
vessels, with the lymphatic and mesenteric 
glanda. [Arterv, Blood, II. 1 ., Circulation, 
B., Lacteal, Vein, Ac.] 

vascular-tissue, a. 

Bot. : Tissue consisting of a series of tubes. 
[Vascular-system, 1.] 

vascular-tonics, a. pi. 

Pharm.: Medicines which give tone or 
strength to the heart, end other parts of the 
circulatory system, when these are weakened 
by disease. [Tonic, B. 2. (4).] 

v&s-cu-lar'-e^, a. pi [Masc. and fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. vascularis = vascular.] 

BoL : A class of plants fouaded by LIndley 
io 1830. It was not quite identical with De 
Candolle’s Vascular plants (q.v.), for it in- 
cluded only Flowering Plants, with the two 
sub-classes, Exogena and Endogena, excluding 
the higher Cryptogams, which were relegated 
to the Cellulares or Flowerless Pianta. 

V&sffCU-lAr'-i-tjr, a. [Eng. vascular; -ity.} 
The quality or state of being vascular. 

vAs cu-lif '-er-ous, a. [Lat. vasculum (q.v.), 
and fero — to bear.] 

BoL : Having seed-vessels divided into cells. 

V&s'-cu-lose, a. A *. [Lat vasculfum) = a 
little vessel ; -ose.] 
t A .As adjective : 

BoL : The same as Vascular (q.v.). 

B. As substantive : 

Chem. : Fremy’s name for the substance 
constituting the principal part of the wood- 
vesaela in plants. It ie insoluble in concen- 
trated acids, and in an ammoniacai solution 
of copper. 

v&s'-cu-lumr (pi. v&s'-cu-la), a. [Lat, 
dimin.' from ms = a veaael, a* vase. ] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A botanist’s case for carry- 
ing specimens as he collects them. 

2. BoL : A pitcher, aa in Sarracenia and 
Nepenthes. 

va§e (or as va$c), a. [Fr., from Lat. roruw, 
vas = a vaae, a vessel.] 

I. Ord. Ixing. : A vessel of varioua forms 
and materials, applied to the purges of 
domestic life, sacrificial uses, Ac. They were 
often uaed merely for ornament, or were at 
least primarily ornamental in character and 
design. The antique vases found in great 
numbers in ancient tombs and catacombs in 
Etruria, Southern Italy, Greece, Sicily, Ac., 
and uaed to cootain the ashes of the dead, 
were for the most part made of baked clar. 
painted and glazed, though by the Egyptisna, 
Greeks, and Ottomans other materials, such 
as precious atones, gold, silver, bronze, ivory, 
ana glees, were nsed. One form of vase seems 
to have been peculiar to Etruria— viz., black 
or red vessels, with figures in relief upon 
them. A favourite kind of vase, introduced 
into Rome by Pompey, was called Mnrrhine 
(q.v.). Another kind was the cameo vase, 
made of two layers of glass, the outer of which 
was opaque, end was cut down ao sa to leave 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p$t* 
or, wore, wolf; work, who, «6n ; mute, efrb, cure, y nlt e, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, © = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 


vaselene — vat 
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figures standing out open the lower layer as a 
cround. ,To this class belongs the celebrated 
Portland Vase in the British Museum. The 
Hass vases of Venice became famous in the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and in 
the same and following centuries many vases 
of the highest artistic performance were pro- 
duced in Italy, France, and Germany. The 
porcelain vases of China and Japan are also 
characterized by great elegance of form and 
beauty of ornamentation. 

" The toilet *t*ods unveiled. 

Each *ilver mm in myatlc order laid. 

Pope ; Rape of th* Lock, L 

H. Technically: 

I. Architecture: 

(1) A sculptured ornament placed on socles 
or pedestals representing the vessels of the 
ancients, as incense-pots, flower-pots, sc. 
Vases usually crown or finish facades or 
frontispieces. 

(2) The same as Drum, IT. 2. (q.v.). 

* 2. Bot. : A calyx (q.v.). 

vase shaped, a. 

Bot. : Shaped like a flower-pot— U.» resem- 
Wing an inverted, truncate cone. 

V&s'-C-lcne, s. [Altered from vaseline (q.v.).] 
Chem. : Petroleum jelly. A pale yellow, 
translucent, semi-solid substance, consisting 
of a mixture of the hydrocarbons C w % and 
Goalie, obtained by treating the uudistilled 
portion of petroleum with superheated steam, 
and filtering while hot through animal char 
coal. It Is insoluble in water, very slightly 
soluble In alcohol, but dissolves freely in 
ether, chloroform, benzene, and turpentine, 
is miscible Id sll proportions with fixed and 
volatile oils, melta at 35° to 40°, and com- 
mences to fume at 160°. Us density in the 
melted state Is -840 to * 866 . Pure vaselene 
does not turn rancid on exposure to the air, 
a property which renders it a valuable sub- 
stitute for lard, &c., in the preparation of 
ointments liable to change. It is also said to 
possess curative powers of its own. 

v&S -£'Iine, a [Ger. t oasser- water, and Gr. 
eAatov (elaion) = Lat. oleum = oil. Named 
by Mr. R. A. Cheesbrough, and applied to 
the preparations of the Cheesbrough Manu- 
facturing Co.] 

1. (See etym.). 

2. Popularly applied to vaselene (q.v.) aod 
other petroleum products. ( Allen : Commer- 
cial Organic Analysis, H. 400. Note 1.) 

va 3 - i - form, s ILat. vas, genit. vasis = a 
vessel, and forma ~ form.] 

Biol : Having the shape of a tube or duct. 

va'-$ite, 5. [Wasite.] 

va-SO-* pref. [Lat. vas = a vessel.] 

Anat. : Of, belonging to, or connected with 
a blood or other vessel, 
vaso-constrictor, a. 

Anat. £ Physiol. : A term applied to nerves, 
the stimulation of which always causes con- 
striction. Such are the vaso-motor fibres of 
the cervical, sympathetic, and splanchnic 
nerves. (Foster.) 
vaso-dentlne, s. 

Compar. . Anat. : That modification of den. 
tine in which the capillary tracts of the primi- 
tive vascular pulp remain uncalcifted, snd 
carry red blood into tho substance of the 
tissue. They form the so-called vascular or 
medullary canals, snd are usually more or 
less parallel in their course. Vaso-dentine 
occurs In large amount in the central part or 
the tooth of the sloth and megatherium, in 
smaller amount in the teeth of the elephant 
and the Incisors of the Rodentia. (Page.) 

vaso dilator, a. 

Anat. : Causing dilatation in vessels. Used 
of nerves, the stimulation of which causes 
dilatation of vessels. (Foster.) 
vaso-motor, vaso-motorial, a. 
Anat.: A term applied to nerves which 
govern the motions of the blood* vessels. 
Ouatn says that the term is a convenient one, 
but does not consider that the nervea thus 
indicated constitute a distinct system. Use! 
also of the operation of those nerves. 

"Ou. explanation of oato-nutor Mtlon woold he 
T*ry "—Foster : Physiol. (ed 4th). p. 201, 

vawv motonal, a. [Vaso-motor.] 


v&s'-sal, * v&s'-sall, *vas-sell, a. * 

[Fr. vassal = a vassal, a subject, a tenant (Low 
Lat. vassallus, vassus, vasus = a servant), from 
Bret. gwaz=- a servant, a vassal ; WeL & Cora. 
gwas = a youth, a servant] 

A* As substantive : 

1. A feudatory; a tenant holding lands 
under a superior lord, and bound by his 
tenure to feudal services. 

The emu tor [of Utndsl wee called the proprietoror 
lord ; baiug he who retained the dominion or ultimate 
property o? the feud or fee ; and the graotee who had 
oolyi the u*e and poesearion, according to the 
the grant was at! led the feudatory or „f the 

was only au other came for tho tenant or holder of the 
laada : though on accouot of the P^chcee which we 
have Juatly conceived aged oat the doctriaw that were 
afterward* grafted on thia aystem.wenow uMthe 
word vassal opprohriouaiy, aa aynonyraou* to ilave or 
boodfumui/— Blackstone : Comment., tak. tL, ch. 4. 

2. A subject, a dependant, a retainer. 

••The prince who had lately' been hla pensioner and 

vassal."— Macaulay : HUL Eng., ch. vi. 

* 3. A servant ; ona who attends or acta by 
the will of another. 

•• Either the aoul become* •errant and vassal t£ »ln, 
or at the beat It la led away captive hy it. -Bale . 
Cent. ; Q/ Self-denial. 

» 4 . A bondsman, a slava, a low wretch. 

"That «b*llow vassal.* . 

Shakesp. ; Love's Labour s Lost, L 1. 

B. As adj. : Servile, subservient. 

•* Tby vassal wreteh to be." Shakesp. : Sonnet 141. 

* Rear-vassal : Ona who bolds of a lord, 
who is himself a vassal. 

v&s'-sal* * v&s-sall, v.t. [Vassal, «.] 

1 . To eubjact to vassalage ; to treat as a 
vassal. 

•• How am I vassaled then T make *aeh *^1?* - 
Aa dare not keep their goodue** paat their grave*. 

Beaum. A Piet. : Moral Representation. 

2. To command ; to rise over or above ; to 
dominate. 

- Borne proud hill. who«e atately eminence 
rassaUs the frultfoll vale’* clrcumfereuco. 

Browne : Britannias Pastorals. L 6. 

vd-a'-sal-age, * v&s'-sal-lag© (age as Ig), 

* vas - sel- lage, " vas-selage, s. [Br. 
vasselags.] [Vassal, s.] 

1 . The state or condition of a vassal or feu- 
datory; dependence. 

“The vassalage that bind* her to the earth/ 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. Jr. 

2. Political servituda ; dependence, subjec- 
tion, slavery. 

* 3. Vasssls or subjects collectivaly. 

•• Like vassalage at unaware* encountering 
Th. .». °< *£)£%■: Tn(l ^ , e ^„. UL , 

* 4. A territory b eld in vassalage ; a fee, a fief. 

"The Countew of Foix with «lx terrltorUi ra»*a^ 
ages Milman : Hist. Latin Christianity, bk. ix., 
ch. vill. 

* 5. Prowess io firms ; valour, good service. 

•• For all foryetten is hi* vassaHage." 

Chaucer : C. T., 8,056. 

• v&s-sal-ate, V.t. [Eng. vassal ; -ate.] To 
1 reduce to a state of vassalage or subjection. 

** Clergymen *h*ll vassalat* thdr conscience* to 
gratifte any potent party. "— Qauden i Tear « of the 
Church, p. 49«. 


4. Very great in numbers, quantity, or 
amount : as, a vast army. 

5. Very great as regards degree or intensity. 

“ Other* with vast Typheon rage, more fell. 

Bend up the rock*. Milton : P. L., IL *38. 

B. As substantive : 

M. A boundless waste or expansa ; epace, 
immensity. 

•• Through the vast of heav u 
It sounded." Milton: P. L., vt 208. 

2. A great deal ; & great quantity. (Prot>.) 

* 3. Applied by Shakespeare to— 

( 1 ) The sea. 

" The god of thia gTe*t vast." Pericles, 111. 1. 

(2) The darkness of midnight in which the 
prospect is not bounded by distinct objects. 

“ In the deed vast and middle of the night." 

Hamlet, L 2. 

» vas'-ta-?*©, 5. [Vast.] A waste, a desert. 

" What Lidian deiert, IrdUn rartoci*;' 

Play of Claudius Eero. (1607.1 

* V&s'-tat©, a. [Lat. vastotus, pa. par. of vaalo 
= to lay waste.] Laid waste ; wasted. 

“The eastate ruin* of ancient monnmfmt*."— 
Adams : Works, 11L 18. 

* V&s-ta'-tion, S. [Lat. vastatio, from raalafwa, 

pa. par. ofvaato = to lay waste.] A laying 
waste ; waste, devastation, destruction. 

•• Such wu the vastation he m»de of towne* lu thl* 
country. — Puller: Worthies; Hantshire. 

* v&s ta'-tdr, s. [Lat.] Ona who devaetates 
or lays wasta ; a devastator. 

•• The vastatorsot theCharch of England."— Qauden : 
Tears of fA* Church, p. 66. 

* v&S-tid'-I-tjf, 5 . [Cf. 0. Fr. vastitt, from 

Lat. vastitatem, accus. of vastitas — vastness.] 
Immensity, vastness. 

•• Perpetual durance. 

Through all the world'* vastidity. 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, liL L 

* vas'-ti-tude, S. [Fr., from Lat. vastitudo.) 

1 , Vsstness, immensity. 

2. Destruction, vastation, devastatioo. 

•• And aftir the bataili there aha! he *u vtter per. 
petuall vastitude and destrucolon of them. —Joyv : 
Exposicion of Daniel, ch. lx. 

* vast'-I-t^, «. [Lat. vastitas. ] Vastmees, im- 
mensity. 


* v^- sal - ess, * vas - sal - esse, s. [Eng. 
vassal ; ’-<S 5 .] A female vassal or dependant. 

" And be the raasall of hi* vassal esse” 

Spenser: Laphnalda. 

* v&s-sal-la'-tion, *. [Vassalate.] The state 
of being vassal or subject ; vassalage. 

“And this vassaUation i* a penalty i eet hy the true 
Judge of *U thlugs, opon our attempt to derign of our 
own head*, the forma of good and evil. — Montagu* . 
Bevoute Ettayes, treat. 15, J 2. 

* V&s'-sal-rjf, a. [Eng. vassal ; -ry.] The 
body of vassals ; vassals collectively. 

*vas-sayl, *. [Wassail.] 

vast, * vast©, # waste, a. & s. [BY. vaste, 
from Lat. vastum, accus. of vastus — vast, of 
great extent.] [Waste, a.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1. Wide or extensive and vacant or occu- 
pied ; waste, desert, lonely, solitary, deserted. 

•• Ant res vast and de*«rt* idle/ 

Shakesp. : Othello, L A 

2. Being of great extent; very spacious, 
wide or large ; boundless, capacious. 

“ Over the vast world to *eek a slugle 

Shakes}). : Coriolanus, i V. 1. 

3. Huge in bulk and extent; enormoue, 
massive, immense. 

Huge «tatnes, called Colosse*, which they cut, will 

ieeme more vaste and mighty, if they.^ 

*t rmlling with their legs.— P. Heliand. Plutarch, 


p. 24 L 


p. 85L 

Vast-ly, adv. [Eng. vast ; - ly .] 

* 1. Far and wide ; as far as the ey e can 

reach. t| lat «.8acked island vastly sifxA 
Bare and unpeopled in this fearful flood. 

Shakesp. : Rape qf Lucrece, 1,740. 

2. In a vast degree ; to a vaet extent ; very 
greatly. 

“The complaint* were many, the *hn*e* great, the 
cause* of the cbnrch vastly numerou*. —Bp. Taylor: 
Sermons, toL UL, *er. 7. 

vast' -ness, 3. [Eng. msl; -uma] 

1 . The quality or state of being vast or of 
great extent ; immensity ; immense extent. 

“ The Coperuican* . . . auppoee the eatfness of the 
firmament to be exceedingly greater than the ancient* 
believed it/— Boyle : IFori*, U. 2h 

2. Immensity of bulk ; massiveness, . 

“ Behemoth, blggeetbom of earth, opbear'd 
Hi. vastn**.” BUton : P. U, vlL 471 

3. Immensity of magnitude, quantity, or 
amount : as, the vastness of an army. 

4. Immensity in degree or intensity. 

5. Greatness generally ; extent, wideness, 
comprehensiveness. 

“ When I compare thl* little performance with th* 
easiness of my suWectj methiuk* I 1 but 

a cockleshell of water from the ocean. —Qlanvdl*. 

vas'-to, s. [Lat. = to iay waste.] [Vast.] * 
Law : A writ against tenants, for terms of 
lifs or years, for committing waste. 

* vast '-tire, s. [Eng. msl ; -t ire.] \ astness. 

” w ' b °“ hoel ” ///. r (i»M 

* vast’-y, a. [Eog. vast; -y.) Vaet, bound- 
iess ; of immense extent. 

“A little bird ... 

Had lo*t It*elf In the broad earty skj. 

Drayton : Earl of Surrey to Lady Qeraldinv. 

v&t, • ta, t, ■ Cate, • fatte, *. [A.S. /®l (pL 
fatu) = a vessel, a cask ; cogu. with Dnt. vat ; 
I cel. fat ; Dan. fad ; Sw./af ; M. H. Ger. vaz; 
Ger. fass.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 . A largo tub, vessel, or cistern, used for 
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many purposes, such 89 for mash, wash, hop 
liquor, in brewing and distilling. Also used 
ia many chemical and manufacturing opera* 
tions in which the substances used are boiled, 
soaked, steeped, lixiviated, elutriated, Ac. 

" with spirted purple of the pais," 

Tennyson : Princess. vii. IS?. 

2. A llqaid measure in the Netherlands 
corresponding to the hectolitre = 22 imperial 
gallons. 

II. Technically : 

1. Metallurgy: 

(1) A vessel used Id the wet treatment of 
ores. 

(2) A square hollow place on the back ora 
calcining furnace in which tin ore ia laid for 
the purpose of being dried. 

2. Kcdesiology: 

(1) A holy-water stoup. (Stotjp, 2.) 

(2) The vessel, aeually of brass, In which 
holy-water is carried about to be sprinkled 
over the foithfnl. 

V&t, v.t. [Vat, #.] To put or treat in a vat. 

va-tcr'-I-^, «. [Named after Vater, once a 
professor of medicine at Wurtemburg.] 

Bot. : A genua of Dipterace*. Calyx five- 
cleft, with the segments at length refiexed ; 
petals five, e margin a to ; stamens forty to fifty, 
with abort filaments and long linear anthers ; 
fruit capsular, three-valved, one-celled, one- 
seeded. Vateria indica Is a large evergreen 
tree, sixty feet high, with whitish bark, grow- 
ing in India in the Western Ghsnta op to the 
‘ height of 4.000 feet. The seed yields a white 
or i*Ie yellow solid and concrete fat burnt in 
lamps and used in the manufacture of candles 
and aoap. [Pinev-tallow.J When the tree 
itself is wounded there flows from it a resin 
constituting the white dammar, piney-resin 
or varnish, or Indian copaL [Pinet-resin.] 

v&t'-ful, 0 . [Eng. vat, s., and ful(T ). J As 
moch as a vat wlllhold ; the contents ora vat. 

* V&t -lc, * vStf-ic-al, a. [tat. rates =a 
prophet. J Of, pertaining to,' or proceeding 
from a prophet ; prophetic, oracular, inspired. 

*' Miide ap tho*e eatical prediction*.”— Bp. BaU : 
Wot Km, it 660* 

vS-t-I-ca, a [Lat. vatica (her6a)=a plant, 

henbane.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Shorea (q.v.), 

V&t-l-can, s. [From Lat. mons Vaticanus = 
the Vatican mount or hill, one of the hills of 
ancient Rome, on the west bank of ths Tiber.] 

1. The palace or the Pope, built on the 
Vatican hill, immediately north or the basilica 
of St. Peter’s. Strictly speaking, it consists 
•of the papal palace, the court and garden of 
BeJvidere, the library, and museum. The 
present palace was built by Pope Engenius 
III. (1145-1153), and has been enlarged and 
■embellished by many of his successors. Im- 
mense treasures are stored in it, Including the 
Vatican library. The Vatican has beea used 
more or less as a place of residence by the popes 
since their returo from Avignnn in the latter 
part of the fourteenth century, and here the 

■ conclaves always meet for the election of new 
popes. Since the conversion of Rome into 
the capital of Italy the Vatican has been the 
• only residence of the pope. 

2. The papal government or power. 

Tb* r*»mnptlon of the** relation* wUl be »ign*llv-d 
by the dcwpetch of a. Russian diplomatic agent to the 
Vatican."— Daily Chronicle . Mwcb 7, 1688L 

^ Thunders of the Vatican : The anathemas 
or denunciations of the popa 

Vatican Council, s. 

Church Hist.: The First Council of the 
Vatican, or the Nineteenth General Council, 
which assembled on Dec. 8, 1869. At the 
opening sitting 719 prelates were present, and 
the numbers rose in the following year to 764. 
The work done consisted of two conatitations : 
-one, u Of the Catholic Faith,” treating of the 
primary truths of natural religion, revelation, 
faith, and the conoeetion between faith and 
reason ; the other, ** or the Church of Christ,” 
treating of the primacy of the Roman See, 
and defining the Papal claims to authority 
over all Christians. The first constitution 
was unanimously accepted In a session of 667 
prelates, and confirmed by the Pope (Pius IX.) 
on April 20, 1870. The second constitution 
led to a long discussion ; on May 13 the 
t scheme, with the added clauses on Papal In- 


fallibility, was laid before the Council, and 
on July 18 the bull Pastor AEtemus, contain- 
ing the constitution aDd the definition of 
Papal Infallibility was read. 635 prelates 
voted iu favour of it, two voted against it, 
whilst several absented themselves from the 
public session. The decree was then con- 
firmed by the Pope : on the same day Napo- 
leon III. declared war against Pruaaia ; on 
Sept. 20 the Italians took possession of Rome, 
and on Oct. 20 the Pope prorogued the Coun- 
cil, which baa never reassembled. [Infalli- 
bility.] 

V&t’-f-ca,n-I|m, ». [Eng. Vatican ; -im.] The 
tenets of those who hold extreme views as to 
the rights and supremacy of the Pope ; nltra- 
monfcanisin ; tha doctriuea and tenets promul- 
gated by the Vatican. 

What 1 j to be expected of him 1* vet* de*per d!*- 
with Vaticanian, — St James’s Gazette, April SO, 

V&t'-i-can-ist, s. [Eng. Vatican; -to.] A 
devoted adherent of the Pope: aa ultra- 
niontanist. 

* va-tl-gide, s. [tat. rates =x a prophet, and 
credo (io comp, -cido) = tokilL] 

1. The murder of a prophet. 

2. The murderer of a prophet. 

** T£ eu d* poet* anght of troth declare) 

The caitiff eaticld* ooncelv'd a prayar." 

Pop*: Dunciad, It 78, 

% vatlg'-in-al, a. [Lat. vaticinuszz prophetic, 
from rates =. a prophet] Pertaining to or 
containing predictions ; prophetic, vatic. 

i "* Rhymer] ha* left paticinal rhymes. 

In which he predicted the union of Scotland with 
England.”— Warton: Rnglish Poetry, | 7». 

* va-tlg-In-ate, v.i. & t. [Lat. ra ticinatus, 
pa. par. o( vaticinor — to prophesy, from vat i- 
cinus = vaticinal (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To prophesy ; to ntter pro- 
phecies or predictions. 

"All hay* not alike learned the connexion of 
natural thing*. or under* tail d what th*y aigiuiy, or 
| t0W ^ 9aticinat * hy th ® 01 -"— Berkeley : SirU, 

B. Trans. ; To prophesy, to foretell; to 
utter prophetically or as a prophet 

* va-tlg-m-a’-tlon, *. [Lat vaticinatio, Trom 
vatic mains, pa. par. of vaticinor — to vaticia- 
ate (q.v.).] 

1. The act of prophesying; prediction, 
prophecy. 

" Uulee* we dare ascribe to th* tyrant * *plrlt of 
eaticination, we caunot acquit the author of the 
letter* of ao manifest a cheat .”— Beail y ; DU. on 
Phalaris, | 4. 

2. A prediction, a prophecy. 

**For tbl* ao eloar Pat id not ion, they hara no few 
than tweuty-alx an*wera.”— Bp. Taylor: Liberty of 
Prophtiying. v 

* va-tig'-m-a-tor, i. [Lat] One who pro- 
phesies or predicts. 

“ Listen to the ea/lcinator'—f. Disraeli t Curiosities 
Of Literature ; A Uibliognost*. 

* va-tlg'-in-a-tress, s. [Eog. vaticinator; 

- ess .] A prophetess. 

“Thera was shown onto them the house of the 
poticinntrees.—Crquhart : Rabelais, bk. 111., ch. xvll. 

■va'-tig-ine, *. [Lat vaticinium.] A pre- 
diction, t prophecy. 

” Then wu fulfilled the eaticine or propbesie of old 
Merlin.”— Roliiuhed: Conquest of Ireland, ch. xxxlv. 

V&t'-tmg, pr. par. & a. [Vat, t?.] 

A • As pr.par . ; (Sea the verb). 

B. As adj. : Pertaiuing or relating to the 
act of putting in a vat : as, ratting charges at 
the docks. 

vau-gher'-I-a, s. [Named after Rev. 31. 
Vandier, of Geneva, a botaoical anthor, who 
died in 1841.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Vaocherie?e(q.v.). 
Oreen-spored Algae, with fronds, or filaments, 
aggregated capillary; with an internal green 
mass. Fructification consisting of short 
lateral curved antheridia, and cysts contain- 
ing a single zoospore of a dark green colour. 
The anecies occur in ponds, ditche*, damp 
ground, and the mad of saline streams or sea- 
shores. Sevaral species occur in Europe. Fa«- 
cheria dichotoma, about a foot long, is common 
In spring and automn in ditches and ponds. 

vau-gher-i-e'-f», «. pL [Mod. Lat vaucheri(a); 
I*t. fern. pL adj. auff. -ecu,] 

Bot. : A sub-order or tribe of Fucaceae. 


Frond with ooe or more siphons, without 
bark; utricles forming a lateral branchlet, 
proceeding from the upper, or more rarely 
ft-om the lowest, joint of the branch. It con- 
tains the following families or tribes : Hydro- 
gastridae, Dasycladidae, Ectocarpidie, Batrach- 
oapermids, and Chordarida*. 

vaudeville, *vaudevil (as vod'-vil) t. 

[Fr. vaudeville. = a country ballad, from O. Fr. 
wu (Fr. val) de Vire = valley of Vi re, a town 
m Normandy.] 

1. A term originally applied to a country 
song of like kind with those writteu by 
Oliver Basse! in, of tha vail e vs of Vaux de 
\dre, in Normandy, Io tha fifteenth centurv. 
Thesa songs, which were satirical, had for 
their subjects love, drinking, and passing 
events. They became very popular, and 
were spread all over France cinder the name 
Lais des Vaux de Vire. The peculiarity of 
their character lived after their origin was 
forgotten, and plays, interspersed with songs 
of this description, came to be called Vaude- 
villes, aod occasionally VLrelais. 

2. A light gay song, frequently embodying 
a satire, consisting of several coapkt# and 
refrain burden, aung to a familiar air, and 
often introdneed into theatrical pie'v** : a 
ballad, a topical song. 

3. In French drama a piece whose dialogue 
la intermingled with light or comic songs sung 
to popular airs. 

" A «eri«of matrimonial adreatmr* which might 
we]] appal tha moat daring and iugmiou* of our 
eaudeeiiU author*.”— Daily Telegraph, March SS, 1883. 

Vaudois (as Vo-dwa), a. & a. [Fr., fh>ra 
Vaud, a canton or Switzerland, between the 
Jura and the Bernese Alps.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Of or belonging to the canton Vaud, its 
people, or their dialect. 

** The independent critic and* It Impomlble to dla- 
pre-Hu**it« Vaudois a ri tings anything 
but Catholic doctrine." — Jthencnsm, Ap. 7. 1888, p. 428. 

2. Waldensian (q.v.). 

’* The doctrine* which the Inqal*ltion dragged from 
theater faudoit heretic*. Athenceum, Ap. 7, 1888, 

B. As substantive : 

1. The dialect spoken in the Canton Vaud. 

2. (PI.): The inhabitants of the Canton 
Vaud. 

3. (PL): The same as Waldensiana. I Wal- 
dens* an, B.] 

Vaudotix (aa Vo-d6') t s. & a. [Voodoo.] 

vanffnerlte (as van'-yer-Ite), «. [After 
Vangneray, near Lyons, France, where fonnd ; 
auff. -ite (Petrol.).] 

Petrol : A variety of granite (q.v.), contain- 
ing hornblende. 

vault (1), "vawte, *vaut, *vout, *voute, 

* VOWte, s. [O. Fr. volte, route , voulte, v ante 
(Fr. t roUte) = a vault ; volte is prop. fem. of 
volt — bent or bowed, vaulted, from Low 
Lat. volta, voluta = a vault, from Lat voiutus t 
pa. par. of volvo — to roll, to turn, from the 
rounded or arched top of vaults ; ItaL ro/to.] 

1. An arched roof; a concave roof or roof- 
like covering, hence applied figuratively to 
the aky. 

** Had I your tongue and eyes. I‘d use them to 
That hear*!!'* muftibooid crHck.' 

ShaJcesp. : Lear, V. S. 

2. Arch. : An extended arch covering an 
apartment ao constructed that the stones, 
bricks, or other material of which it ia com- 
posed sustain and keep each other in their 

S laces. Vaults are of various kinds : a cylln- 
rical vault has a semicircular arch ; a covered 
vault has an arch which springs from all aidea 
of ita plan ; a groined vault ia ooe formed by 
twn vaults intersecting at right angle a. When 
a vault is of greater height than half its a pan, 
it is Baid to be surmounted, and when or les« 
height aurbased. A rampant vault is one 
which springs from planes not parallel to the 
horizon, the vault placed over another con- 
stitutes a double vault A conic vault ia 
formed of part of the surface of a cone, and 
a Bpherieal vanlt of part of the surface of a 
sphere. A vault is simple when it is formed 
by the aarface of some regular solid, and 
compound when compounded of more than 
one surface of the same solid, or of two 
different aolids. 

" Then echo’d through the gloomy waults of *11 
Th* lofty root the suitor* boist rou* ro*r.” 

Coutper: Homer ; Odyssey, i. 


iSto, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camgl, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wqU. work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, ri&le, full ; try, Syrian. ae,w = e;ey = a;qu- kw. 
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3. An arched chamber ; a passage or cham- 
ber with an arched roof, especially a subter- 
ranean chamber. Used as— 

(1) A place of interment. 

(2) A place of confinement ; a prison, a 
dungeon. 

(3) A place for storing articles a cellar. 

•• The wine ot life i» drawn, and the mere leea 
U Mi thU ~uU to brjj . MacMK . 

4, A chamber or space arched over naturally ; 

a cavern. , . . 

tbe oUbt 

wAtilt fos s. (Fr. volte == a round or turn, a 
gamtSla! from Ital volta = a turn 
a vault ; vault (l) and (2) are thus e89e | lt A a ' ly 
the same word.] Aleap or apnng, especially— 

• (l) The leap of a horse. 

(2) A leap by means of a pole or . 8 P” n 8‘ 
bird, or assisted by resting the hand or 
hands on something. 

T&ult (1), * vaut, * vawt, r. L [Vault (1), s. 

I To form with a vault or arched roof ; to 
gi-re the ahape of a vault or arch to. 

- The hou*e» "Uhln were Lxxlx*’"” 

Berner* : Froiuart ; Crvngdc, voL ill., oh. l*xxtx. 

2. Tn cover with or as with an arch or 
vault ; to arch over. 

vault (2). v.i. & U [Fr. volter.] [Vault (2), a.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To leap, to bound, to apring, especially 
with something to reat the hands on. 

« Neetor hud felled the tall of Troy to «ee. . 

But. lean In sr oc hi* lance, ha united on * *f e *- 

l/,yden : Qwid; Metamorphotm vilL 1M. 

2. To exhibit equestrian or other feats of 
tumbling or leaping. 

3. In the manage, to cnrvet. 

B. Trans. : To leAp or spring over, by 
means of a pole or springboard, or by resting 
the hand or hands on. 

•vault' -age (age as Ig)> s. [Bog- vault (1), 
s. ; -age.] Vaulted work ; an arched cellar ; a 
vanlted room. 

M He'll call yoa to » hot aa an*wer for it. 

That «ve# and woinhy fau Huge* ol Franoe 
Bhll chid, your ‘r«l»^' alw . amrf r „ n. 

Vault' -cd, * vaut-ed, a. [Eng. mull; -«i.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Formed with a vault or arch ; arched, 

C° m ’ aTe * .aw . 

2. Covered with a vault or arched roof. 

* 3. Provided with vaulta or anbterranean 
passages. 

•• The aald cltle of Alexeodrte . . . being all Muted 
underneath for provision of freah water — Hackluyt . 
Voyage*. 1L 231. 

II. Bot . : Arched, like the roof of the mouth. 
Used of various ringent corollas. 

Vfcult'-er, «. [Eng. vault (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who vaults, leaps, or tumbles ; a leaper. 

» tu. rtm It wav with the vauUer. or the Frenchmeo 
SiUnt Woman. 

ILL 


▼ault'-lng, «. [Eng. vault (1). »• i 

Arch. : Vaulted work ; vaults collectively. 
Vaultings are supported by ribs or groins, 
ofteu intersecting each other, meeting in a 
boss in the centre, and frequently springing 
from corbels, hrackets, &c. 
vaulting-shaft, vaulting-pillar, «. 
Arch. : A pillar aoinetimea rising from the 
floor to the spring of the vault of a 
more frequently, a short pt lar attached to 
the wall rising from a corbel, and from the 
top of which the ribs of the vault apring. I tie 
pillars between the triforinm window# of 
Gothic churches rising to and supporting the 
vaulting are examples. 

vault'-ing, pr. par., a., & #. [Vault (2), a] 
A. & B. As pr. par. & partidp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As mbst. : The art or practice of a 
▼aulter. 


vaulting-horse, «. A wooden horse in 
a gymnasium, for practice in vaultiug ; com- 
mon in ancient times. 

* vaulting-house, «. A brothel, 
vaulting-monkey, «. 

Zool.: Cercopithec us petaurUta. from tlie 
west coast of Africa. Head and body about 
fifteen inches long, tail nearly two feet-Fur 
darker above, lighter below ; fringe of white 
hair round face ; white apot on D03 ®’ y heQ “ 
it is ofteu called White-nose, or White-nose 
Monkey. It is a graceful little creature, and 
extremely playful, and the agility with which 
it passes from bough to hough justifies its 
specific and popular name. 

•vaulting -school, #. A brothel. (SmitA: 
Lives of Highwaymen, iii. 162.) 

• vault'-ure, «. [Eng. vault (1), a.; ■*«•! 
Archlike ‘ahape ; vaulted work. 

"The itrength and firm new of their cautture end 
pUUr *.”— Hay : On the Creation, ch. UL 

• vault- • vault -le, «. [Eng. vault (l), 

8. ; -y.l Arched, concave, vaulted. 

••Tb. **«, A 

• vauuce, v.l. [Advance.] 

vaunt. • vaunts, v.l. & t, [Fr. ranter, as 
writer = to vaunt, tn boast, from Eow Lat. 
vanito = to apeak vanity to flatter to boast 
from Lat. vanus =■ vain (q.v.); Ital. vantare.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1, To boaat; to make a vain or boastful 
display of one’s own worth, attainments, 
achievements, decorations, or the like; to 
brag. 

“ Arioriitu* . . . wewwfetf much ot hie owne prow. 
tm*.”— Golding : Ccnar, to. M. 

* 2. To glory, to exult 

“The foe vaunt* In the field/* 

ShaJaup. : Richard ///., ft 

B. Transitive : 

1 . To boast of; to brag of ; to magnify or 
glorify with vanity. 

“ My venqol.her, epoiled 

* 2. To display or put forward boastfully. 

vaunt (1), «- [Vaunt, v.) A bragging, ft 
boasting ; a boast, a brag ; ostentation from 
vanity. « • 

i* <pij 0 haughty ceptlee, who hod mode hii *aunf» 

To lay their dwellioge lerel.** 

Dryd * n : Love Triumphant. L X 

* vaunt (2), «. [Fr. avant = before, in front] 
The first beginning ; the first part. 

" Our ploy , 
Leaps o’er the vaunt ond firxtlinas of those hroiiij. 

ahaketp. i Troiluil Creuida. (Prol. ) 

* vaunt-courier, #. A precursor, a van- 

courier. . 

“ . «» to i 

* vaunt-mure, • vai-mure, * van- 

mure, «- . 

Fort. : The walk or gangway on the top of 
a wall behind the parapet. 

"With another eugiue, onraed the 
pierced with one stooe, and cut aa e**ii ** # thread, 
two vaunt*muret." '—Camden : Remain*. 

* vaunt-parlor, * vant-perlor, 

spokesman. 

•• The counoell and ado lee of eanf-^rr^r*. and siieh 
aa being aduftaced from base degree vuto high autho- 
ritie.’'— SUimhed : Hitt. Scotland <an. 148/). 

vaunt’-er, * vaimtour, e. [Eng. vaunt, v.; 
tr .] Oue who vaunts ; a boaster, a braggart. 

" Some feign - 

To menage eteedi. « did M £ vain. 


vauqueUne, vauquelinlte (as vok-lin, 
vok-lin-ite), «. [After M. Vauquelm the 
discoverer of chromium ; euff. -tfe(Mm.>J 
l. Chem. : (Of the form Van quel ine) : Pel- 
letier and Caventou's original name for strych- 
nine. 

2 Min. (Of both forms) : A monoclinic min- 
eral iccumng in minute crystals, also botry- 
oidal aud granular. Hardness, 2*5 to 3; sp. gr. 
5-5 to 6*78 ; lustre, adamantine to resinous, 
becoming dnll on exposure ; colonr, shades 
of green and brown to nearly black; streak, 
greenish or brownish; somewhat brittle. Aa 
analysis hy Berzelius yielded : chromic acid. 
23*33; protoxide of lead, 60’87; protoxide of 
copper, 10 80 = 100, corresponding with the 
formula (CuOPbO),2CrO, which requires 
chromic acid, 27’7 ; protoxide of lead, 61 4, 

. protoxide of cSpper, 10*9. 

* vaut, 8. [Vault (1), #.] 

' vaut, v.L [Vault (1), v.] 

• v&v'-a-Bor, * val-va-sor, * vav-a-souiv 
* vav-a-soure, #. [O. Fr. wwasor, vavas- 
seur, from Low Lat. vavassor, vasvassor, prob. 
a contr. of vassus vassorum= a vassal of vas- 

^Feudal Law: A principal vassal, not hold- 
ing immediately of the sovereign but of a 
great loni, and having other vaxsals who held 
of him ; a vassal of the second degree or rank, 
inferior but next to the higher nobility. The 
title was rarely used. 1 n the class of vavasora 
were comprehended chdtelains , who owned 
castles or fortified houses, and possessed 
rights of territorial justice. 

"Tb« flr*t ofime of dignity, next beneath e peei r, 
wm autleotly that ol vldamee, vlee^omiuL or 
vaeort. who »re meotiooed by our autlent lawyen i aa 
digniutia OUT legal Out. 

agreed upon even their ordinal or antient office. - 
— ift., bk. I, ch. ii 


• vaunt'-er-3^, * vant-er «. IBng. twinU, 
T/.] The act < " " 


v. ; -ery.. 
bravado. 


t of vaunting or boaatiug ; 


"ThU vantery and filortou* boaetiog of a man's 
■elfc. Holland. : Plutarch, p. 244. 

• vaunt’-ful, * vaunt-fuH, a. [Eng. vaunt 
(1), a. ; -full.] Boastful, braggart. 

vaunt'-Ing, pr. par., a., As. [Vaunt, t?.J 

A. At pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. At adj . : Boastful, bragging, braggart. 

C. As subst. : Boasting, bravado, bragging. 

" Make yonr vaunting true.* 

Shakotp. : JuUut Cceaar. le. S. 

vauut-lng-1^, adv. [Eng. mwnftng; -JyO 
In a vaunting or boastful manner ; boastfully. 
" FaunffTi^jr thou upakert it." 

Shaketp. : Richard IT., lv. 


•grew " 7 " 

BLachrton*: Comment. t 

•vS.v'-a-eor-^, «. [Fr. varaasoire.] 

1. The quality or tenure of the fee held by 
a vavasor. 

2. Lands held by a vavasor, 
u _ b , elM called a raTMor, aud hi* laod* a oava. 

.^whlcb held Of «om« “““* 

41a tel y of the kioe."_/<amnp«7n. fVor*j, p. «6. 

* va'-ward, a & a. [For vanwaxd, from van = 
front, a'nd «?arrf = guard.] 

A- As subst. : The fore part ; the vanguard, 

" The Earl of Huntley had the •aitard. the duke th • 
hattele.” — atrype : A’ccfet. Hem. (an. 1M7L 

B. As adj. : Foremost, front. 

• «*»•"• tb * vtct %^1 a SliSSSn"yi. m. 

• vayne, a. [Vain.] 

ve-a’-dcr , ve-a-dar, *. [Heb. ■'?«} (reader). 
= Adar the second.] 

Hebrew Calendar : A eupplementary month 
added by the later Jews sometimes after the 
third, aoinetimea after the second sacred year 
care being taken that the seventh year should 
have no such month appended ^ Adar 
The twelfth sacred month ended In February 
or March, and Veadar, if introduced, uumedi- 
etely followed. This was the method of 
adjusting the Hebrew months which were 
luuar to the solar year. 

! veal, * veale, -vecl, *. [O. Fr. r«J (Fr. 

veau), from Lat. vUtllvm, accos. of vitdlus — 
a little calf; vitulus = a calf, ong.— a^year- 
ling, from the same root aa vetus — old , 
vetulus - a little old man ; Gr. •ros (hztos)- ft 
year.] 

* 1. A calf. 

•* Yen. A ailfc or veale.^—Cotgrav. 

2. The fleah of a calf killed and prepared 
for the table. 

veal-cutlet, *. A slice of veal cut off for 
frying or broiling. 

•veck, • vecke, «. [Etym. doubtful; ct 
Ital. vecchia, from Lat. vetnda.] An old 
woman, (ft/ymaunt of the Rose.) 

Vec'-ti-an, Vec-tine, a. [For etym. »ee 
extract.*] 

Geol. : A term proposed for the Lower Oreen- 
sand. (Used also adj ectively.) [Neocomian.J 

" The mine Kecfirin, recommended In 1885 hy Mr. A. 
J Jukee-Brow-ne. wan pre vl ou*ly x pp 1 1 ®d hy J b q 
P hilllm to the Flnvlo-Marioe of the 

late of Wight, while the name of » LA® 
■uhvvectU of the RomanaJ wwa nuggeated hy FUtoo , la. 
■gTs,"-#. B. Woodward: GeoL England t Wale* (ed. 
2udL p. W5- 


vauiter. * — . v • _ 
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vection— vegetable 


• v3c'-tlon, j. [Lat. vectio, from rectus, pa- 
par. nf veko = to carry. ] The act nf carrying : 
the state of being carried. 

•vSc'-tls , «. [Lat.] A lever. 

• vec-tl-ta -tlon, a. [Lat. vectitatus, pa. par. 
of v ectito, freq. of vecto , Intens. of vcho (pa. 
par. rectus') — to carry.] The act of carrying : 
the state of being carried. 

** Their enervated lord* are lolllog in thf Ir chariota 
specie* of vectitation seldom uMd itwomr the m- 
by old meu)."— Pope: Martinu* Scrib- 

veo -tor, a. (Lat, from vcho (pa. par. vedus) 
~ to carry.] 

Mathematics: 

1. The same as Radius-vector (q.v.). 

2. A directive quantity, as a straight line, a 
force, or a velocity. The simplest manner ih 
which to represent such a quantity which in- 
volves both direction and magnitude is by 
means of a straight line in space. Then the 
vector may be regarded as a stepping from 
one extremity of the line to the other. Vectors 
are said to be equal when their direction is 
the same and their magnitudes equal. 

• v£e'-ture, j. [Lat rectum, from vcho (fut 

K ir. vedurus) = to carry.] The act of carry- 
g ; carriage. 

“There be bat three things which one nation aelleth 
unto another : the coin modi tie u nature yeeldeth 
It; the meoafacture; and the eecfure or carriage."— 
Bacon ; Ettayi ; Of Sedition* * Trouble*. 

Ve'-da, 8. [8ansc. = knowledge ; specif, in- 
spired knowledge, from to know, cogn. 
with Lat. video = to see ; Gr. olia ( oida ) = I 
know ; Eng. t trit, wisdom , &c.] 

Hindoo Sacred Lit.: The oldest Hindoo 
sacred volume, or series of volumes, divided 
Into four portions ; the Rig-veds, the Sama- 
veda, the Yajur-veda, and the Ath&rva-veda, 
often spoken of as separata Vedas. The oldest 
is the Rig-veda ; then the Sama-veda and the 
Yajnr-veda were composed, and after an 
interval the Atharva-veda was added. They 
are in metre, consisting of hymns supposed to 
have been divinely revealed to certain Rights 
or Brsli manical sages. The hymns of the 
Rig-veda are arranged in ten circles according 
to the famines of their composers. Some are 
named after their individual authors. The 
Sama, Ysjur, and Atharva Vedas consist of 
extracts from the Rig-vedlc hymns made to be 
used in connection with sacrificial offerings. 
They are therefore in the ma.ss more modern 
than the Rig-veda, though individual portions 
of the Sama-veda have more archaic gram- 
matical forms than those of the Rig-veda, and 
may be older. The Atharva, on the con- 
trary, is so much more modern, that it did 
not obtain its present place without contro- 
versy. To the San hit*, or collection of 
hymne, in each Veda was appended a Brah- 
mans, or prose commentary or theological 
treatise. With these were connected certain 
upanishsds, speculative treatises. [Upani- 
shad. 1 Then follow sutras (strings), consist- 
ing of short sentences strung together : but 
these, though founded on the Vedas, are 
admitted by the Brahmans to have been only 
of human origin. The Vedas were composed 
while their Aijsn authors were fighting their 
way forward from the north-weslern bound- 
ary of India across the five rivers of the Pun- 
jauh onward to the Ganges. [For the theology 
see Bsahmanism and Rio-veda.] 

VSd'-ah, VSd'-dah, a [Native name.] 

Ethnol. (PI.) : A tribe inhabiting the forests 
of the interior of Ceylon, probably either the 
aborigines, or outcasts from the Singhalese. 
They live in a primitive state, ruled by their 
own chiefs, and conceal their villages in the 
depths of the jungle, as far as possible from 
the beaten paths. Their language differs but 
littie from the common Singhalese. 

VS-d&n'-ga, «. [Sansc. See det] 

Hindoo Steered Lit. (PI.): What the Brahmans 
call “ members of the Veda," Thev are six 
in number, but this name, saye Max MUI- 
ler (Ancient Sanscrit Literature , p. 109), “does 
not imply the existence of six books or 
treatises intimately connected with their 
sacred writings, but merely the admission of 
six subjecta, the study of which wss neces- 
sary either for the reading, the understanding, 
or the proper sacrificial employment of the 
Veda.” The eix subjects or doctrinee usually 
comprehended under the name Vedangas are : 


8iksh&(= pronunciation), Chhandas(= metre), 
Vy&karana (= grammar), Nirukte(= explana- 
tion of words), Jyotisha(= astronomy), and 
Kalpa (=5 ceremonial). The first two are con- 
sidered necessary for reading the Veda, the 
two next for understanding it, and the last 
two for employing at sacrifices. The writers 
of the Vedangas do not claim inspiration. 

Ve-d&n'-ta, s. [Sansc. = conclusion of the 
Veda.] 

Hindoo Philos. : A system of religion and 
philosophy professedly founded on the Vedas. 
It is divided into the Pftrva mimdnsa and the 
Uttara mimflnsa, or the former and latter mim- 
ansas, which constitute two of the leading 
daraanas or schouls of philosophy. As the 
first of these is chiefly practical, the Vedanta 
philosophy is mainly derived from the second. 
It was founded by Vyssa, and was modified 
by Sankara, ita commentator. The former 
identified the world with God, and contended 
earnestly for the reality of the external uni- 
verse, which he held to have hcen created by 
God ; the later Vedantists maintained that the 
universe is but an illusion projected by God, 
and is itseif God. The present Vedanta sys- 
tem is Pantheistic. It has many adherents 
among the more educated Hindoos. (Baner- 
jee: On the Hindoo Philosophy, <fc.) 

v5-d£n'-tic, a. [Eng. Vedant(a); -ic.] Of 
or pertaining to the Vedas ; founded on or 
derived from the Vedas. 

VS-d&nt'-ist, 8. I Eng. Vedantia) ; - ist .] One 
versed In the doctrines of the Vedanta (q.v.). 

“Th« Vedantiet. the Baddhlat, and tb# Illuminated 
We* tern Philoaopner/— Daily Telegraph, Jan. », 18W. 

vS-dette', vl-dStte', a. [Fr. vedelts — a 
sentry, a high place from which one may see 
afar off, from Ital. vedetta— a sentry, a watch- 
tower, for veletta^n sentry-box, dimin. of 
vcglia — a watch, watching, from Lat. vigilla 
a watching.] [Vioil.] A aectinei on horse- 
back stationed on an outpost or elevated point 
to watch an enemy and give notice of danger. 

Ve’-dlo, a. [Eng. Vedla); -ic.] Of or re- 
lating to a Veda or the Vedas. 

" Samkrit philology ha* do longer an excuse for 
the k age."— Max Muller : Indent San*, 

crit Literature | 18 i 9 j, jx la 

veg-n&\ *. [Vina.] 

veer, • vear, • vere, • Vire, v.i. & t. [Fr. 

virtr= to veer, to turn round, to whirl round, 
from Low Lat. viro — to turn ; virola — a 
ring ; Lat. viriola; Sp. virar , birar — to wind, 
to twist, tack, or veer ; Port, virar = to turn, 
to change ; Dut. vieren — to veer.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To turn ; to alter its course, as a ahlp by 
turning her head away from the wind. 

2. To shift; to change ita direction, as the 
wind. 

“ The wind veered, the rein ceued ."—Daily Chroni- 
cle, J*q. 4, 1888. 

IT The wind Is said to veer when it ahifts 
with the snn, and to back when it shifts 
against the sun. In nautical language it is 
said to veer aft when it cornea to blow more 
astern ; the contrary Is to haul forward. 

3. To turn round, to shift, to vary ; to alter 
one’s opinion ; to be otherwise minded ; said 
of persona, opinions, feelings, and the like. 

" Jboa weether-cock of government ; that whea the 
wind blow* for the enbject, point’etto privilege: and 
when It cheagea for the aoremlgn, we era to preroga. 
tlve."— Dryden : Amphitryon, e. 

B. Transitive: 

Nautical : 

1. To direct into a different course ; specifi- 
cally, to wear, or cause to change a course by 

totaclri SterD *° w * D(lwar ^» lia opposition 

2. To let ont, to veer out. 

"Veering about one hundred and fifty fathom* of 
cable, the ship wa* happily brought op. “—Coo* ; Eirtt 
Voyage, hk. iL.ch.vi. 

3. To turn, to shift, to change. 

‘• flaillnK farther, It weert Its Illy to the wert. and re- 
gardeth that quarter wherein the laud ia clearer or 
greater."— Brow/w. 

, IT (1) To veer and haul: To pull tight and 
slacken alternately. 

(2) To veer away : To let out ; to slacken and 
let rnn. 

(3) To veer out: To suffer to run, or to let 
out to a greater length. 

* ” Thle obliged u* to let go onr *heet anchor, veering 

out a goodaoope of cable, which atopt u* till 10 or 11 
O clock the oaxt day."— Dampier : Voyage t (an. 1887.) 


* YSf p, 1SS le> * [Eng ’ veer ; 1 Change- 

able, shifting. (Said of winds). 

** We find the wlodi i south. 8. by W. and 8.8. W. freeh 
10 aW ‘ — Lampier; ZHscourte qf 

vecr'-irig, a, & s. [Veer, v.] 

changeable^' * Shift!ng ’ ch * n « ing ’ turni[ >g; 

B. As subst. : The act of shifting, turning, 
or changing ; fickle or capricious change. 

** It la a double mlafortnoe to a nation given to 
f5l I s« e ^7th e «n a ®° Terel E« thftt 1. prone to 

Wld veeriiigt oi the P^ple. 

* veer , -ing-lj^ > adv. [Eng. veering ; 4y.] In 
. a veering or shifting manner ; ahiftingly. 

veer -y, s. (See de£] A name given in 
America to Wilson’s Thrush (Turdus fu$. 
cesccns). 

Ve -ga (1), s. [Arab.] 

Astron A fixed star of the first magnitude, 
called alsu a Lyras. It is one of the brightest 
stars in the northern hemisphere. No other 
terge stars are near it, but Vega, Arcturus, 
and Polaris nearly constitute a right-anglod 
triangle. Another triangle is formed by Vega, 
Dcneb snd Altair. Vega emita a brilliant 
white light. Spectroscopic analysis shows 
that it contains incandescent hydrogen, so- 
dium, and magnesium. It is accompanied by 
a smsil telescopic star. 

* B * CSp-1 An open plain ; a tract 
of level snd fruitful country. 

. ** marauder* peaetrmtod into the vega, 

fy' r T- luc L of wh0M ,aI1 »«««»■ 

tillxed with hanxau blood/— Prescott. ( Annandal *.) 

* vSg-^t-^ba’-J-tir, a [Eng. vegetable ; - ity .] 

The quality or state of being vage table ; vege- 
table nsture. & 

io^ b o, ss 

V^g 7 -^t-a*ble, a. A 8. [Fr. = vegetable, fi t of 
able to live, from Lat vegetaWis= animating, 
full of life, from vegeto = to enliven, to 
quicken, from vegetus = lively, from vtgto = 
to excite, to qnicken, to arouse ; akin to vigeo 
to flourish ; Sp. vegetable; Ital. vegetabiU .] 

A. Asadj. .'Pertaining, belonging, or peculiar 
to plants ; resembling or characteristic of a 
plant, or what belongs to a plant ; having the 
nature or characteristics of a plant: occu- 
pied or concerned with pianta. 

wood, bark, and leave* 4c., of an oak. in 
which conalata the vegetable Ufa"— Locke: Buman 
Understanding, hk. 1L, eh. xxvlL 

B. As substantive : 

L A plant (q.v.X 

" ergrtable* or plant*. Theaa 

Td S'i rb ^ Thr " b *' “ d 

2. In a more restricted sense, a plant used 
for culinary purposes, or for feeding cattle, 
sheep, or ether animals. Vegetables used for 
such purposes, as cabbagea, turnips, beans, 
pease, &c., are of a more soft and fleshy sub- 
stance than trees or shrubs. 

vegetable-aelcts, t.pl. 

Chem. : Acids derived from vegetable mat- 
ters, now included under organic acids. The 
most important are acetic, oxalic, tartaric, 
citric, &c. ^ 

vegetable-aathiops, s. A kind of char- 
coal prepared by incineratinga sea-weed, Fucus 
vesiculosus, the Common Bladder-wrack, in a 
covered crucible. 

vegetable-albnmin, *. 

Chem. : A substancs occurring in small 
quantities in all vegetable juices. It has not 
yet been obtained pnre, but appears to pos- 
sess the general properties of the alhumins. 

vegetable-alkalis, b. pi 

Chem . : The proximate principles of plaatj 
which possess alkaline properties, anch m 
morphia, quinine, &c. [Alkaloids.] 

vegetable-anatomy, a. 

Bot. : The dissection of pianta. It msy be 
(1) Gross, in which the plant is first examined 
with the aid of a hand-lens, or (2) Minute, in 
which every part la subject to the compound 
microscope. 

vegetable - brimstone, vegetable- 

sulphur, 8. [Brimstone, Lyiopodje.] 


Cite, Cit, fare, amidst, what, fall, fixther; we, wSt, here, cam?l, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir. marine- go p6L 
or. wore, w?lt work, whd, sdn; mute, etib, ciire, vnlte, our, rflle, fttllj try, Syrian. »,c» = e;ey = a;qu = kw. 


TOgetal — vegoto- 
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vegetable -butter, t. The butter-like 
concrete oil of various trees. [Butter, A. II 
§. t Butter-tree, Cocoa-butter, *.] 

vegetable-egg, *- 

Bot. : Lucuma mammosum. [Lucuau.J 

vegetable fire cracker, s . 

Bot . : Brodicea coccinea. 

vegetable-flannel, *. Pine-needle wool 

(q.v.). 

vegetable-gelatine, s* [Glutin.] 
vegetable-gold, *. An acid extracted 
■ora the roots of Trim Pipizahuac. 


humilis. 


from 

vegetable-hair, s. 

Bot. : Tillandsia usneoides. [Tillanobia.] 

vegetable horse-hair, *. 

Bot. : The fibre of Chamcerops 
KJham^erops.] 

vegetable-ivory, s. [Taoua, Ivory, !•] 

vegetable-jelly, #. Pectin (q.v.). The 
popular name appears to havebeen given by 
Lindiey. ( Introd . to Botany , ed. 3rd, p. 46.) 

vegetable-kingdom, «. 

Bot. : The English equivalent of the Latin 
tenn Rognum Vegetabile, used by Linmeue to 
designate and comprehend all plants of what- 
ever affinity, from the highest to the lowest. 

In his Systema Natures he divided it into three 
tribes : Monocotyledones, Dicotyledonee. and 
Acotyiedones ; but he made no subsequent 
nee of this arrangement either in his Artificial 
or in his Natural System of classification. 

For Lindley’a classification, see Botany. 
vegetable-leather, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia punicca. 
vegetable-life, «. The life of a rlanta* 
distinguished from that of an a " ima ^ 
iisEUB described a vegetable ^ a norganiz^ 
being possessed of life but not of feeling. Lik 
an animal, it bas the powers of nutation or 
aelf-eupport, that of assimilating to itself 
particles of other bod es «uiteble for its 
nourishment and growth, a ? d final VY, a8 
the power of reproduction. [Plant, II., l.J 

vegetable-marrow, s. [Marrow (1), 
•.,^2.1 

vegetable-morphology, *. [Morpho- 
LOGY.] 

vegetable-mould or soil, Mould 

or Boil to a certain extent formed by decaying 
or decayed vegetation. It might be supposeS 
that this would tend tb increase continually 'in 
thickness, especially in tropiral forest^ wh^ ere 
vegetation is so luxuriant ; but a large pro 
portion of it is swept away by the heavy rainB. 

decomposing on the spot, is partly resolved 
Into gaseous elementa. 
vegetable-oils, *• pi* [Oil, L, 2.] 
vegetable -parchment, *. [Parch* 
KENT- PA PER.] 

vegetable-pathology, *. 

Eiof. : The branch of pathology or of botany 
which treats of the diseases of plants. 

vegetable-physiology, «* 

Bot. : The physiology of plants, 
cf physiology or of botany which treats of the 
functions which the several organs of plants 
perform* 

vegetable-sheep, s. 

Rot. ; EaouZia eximia, a New Zealand plant. 
Bo called because from its growing in large, 
white tufts on elevated sheep-runs it is liable 
to be mistaken for the sheep itself. It is a 
composite flower — one of the Helichrysese. 

vegetable-silk, $. 

Bot. , etc. ; A cotton-like fibre obtained from 
the seed pods of a tree, Chorisui spec iosa } used 
by the Brazilians for , P> ,lo ^ s „ 5, n ,S 

cushions. It is a Sterculiad, akin to the Silk 
Cotton-trse, 1. & 2. (q.v.). 
vegetable-sulphur, s. [Vegetable- 

"'vegetable-tallow, s. Afattysubstanra 
obtained from Stillingm seW/cra, Vatena in- 
dica, and other plants, 
vegetable-tissue, t. [Tissue, II. 2.) 
vAPAtehl A-wax. s. A ceraceons excre- 
tion obtained from different parta of various 


plants, as from the coating on the fruits of 
5 fyrica cerifera. [Myrica-tallow.] 

• v§g'-et-al, * veg-et-all, a Ms. [Fr. vegital.] 
[Vegetable.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to a r l61 jt or 
plants ; having the nature or characteristics 
of a plant ; vegetable. I 

* 1 

To “o'' fining to the cWssofviUl 
phenomena, common to 

namely, digestion and nutritive assimilation, 
L>rowtli absorption, aecretlon, excretion, c 
cudation .respiration , and generation as con- 
tradistinguished from sensation and volition, 
which are peculiar to animals. 

B. As subst . : A plant, a vegetable. 


“ Let brute* end vegetal* that cannot think 
SO far a» ^ a ^ T ^ Hki ng of BeaXths. 

a vgfe-S-til'-I-t^, *. [Eng. vegetal: -Uy. } 

1. The quality or state of being vegetal or 
vegetable ; vegetability. 

2. The aggregate of those vital phenomena 
which constitute the life or existence of » 
vegetable. [Vegetal, A. 2.] 

v g g-e-tar'-l-an, ** & a. [Eng. vegetable); 
-arian.] 

A. A* substantive : 

1. One who abstains from animal food, 
livine exclusively on vegetables, milk, eg^s, 
end the like, the more strict vegetaneiis 
eat vegetables end farinaceous food only, eh- 
staining from eggs, butter, and milk. 

2. One who maintains the doctrine of vege- 
tarianism. 

■ft Aitadi • Pertaining or relating to vege- 
tarians or vegetarianism ; of or belonging to 
the diet or system of vegetarians. 

Vegetarian Society, a. A society con- 
sisting of members, associates, and subscribers, 
formed at Manchester in 1847, to 

of cereals, pulse, and fruit, as articles oi 
diet ; end to induce habita of abstioence from 
fish, flesh, end fowl, as food. The Vegetarian 
Federal Union was formed In im It has 
affiliated with it Moieties in the United State* 
Germany, Australia, and (heat Bn tain. Inter 
national Congresses of vegetarians have been 
beld. 


vS&-o-tar'-I-an-i?ra, a. [Eng. vegetarian; 
.ism.1 The practice of living solely on the pro- 
ducts of the vegetable kingdom— grain, pulse, 
fruit, and nuta, with or without the addition 
of eggs and milk and Us products (butter and 
cheesed to the exclusion of flesh, fish, and 
fowl. Vegetarians allege In support of this 
system that man when created wa s exclu- 
sively frngivorons, and that his structure is 
not adapted for a flesh diet ; that the adop- 
tion of the vegetarian method of living would 
enable the country to support a 
lation, and render it independent of a foreign 
food supply ; that vegetarianism is favourable 
to temoerance a peaceful disposition, and 
purity 1 ^n^Umught and life; that it is pre- 
feired by children ; that it is infinitely cheaper 
than a flesh diet; that its adoption would 
enable the working classes not only to live 
better, but to save money , that it would stay 
the revolting horrors of the slaughter-house , 

that much better health is i ^ var . 1 ^ 1 Vahi^' to 
bv vegetarians, who are also less name to 
mve way to intemperance. On the other hand, 
the most eminent physiologists, while ad- 
mitting that a theoretically perfect diet can 
be obtained from the vegetable ki^gdom. hold 
that a mixed diet is the best, and the struc- 
ture of man’s organs (especially of the stomach 
and teeth) is held to prove an adaptationror 
all kinds of food. Apart from the story of 
Genesis which many authorities hold to be 
2SK3f rather than literal, there are no means 
of ascertaining the diet of the 1 Brst 
practically ail the remains that have been 
discovered show that at a very early sta^e ^in 
his existence man was a hunter, and lived 
almost exclusively on a flesh diet. 
Vee-e-t&r'-L-ans, s.pl A Chinese sect 
who observe the babit of vegetananisni as 
a reliffiouB duty. This sect was charged with 
inciting the murder of many ChnBtian mission- 
aries in 1895. 

v g£'_g-tate, v.i. [Lat. vegetatus, pa. par. oi 

tfgTito enliven, toqnicken.] [VeoemblxO 


1. LiteraUy: 

(1) To grow up In the manner of a plant 
or vegetable ; to grow by vegetable growth. 

(2) To promote growth, as of a plant. 

•‘The r*lo water may be endued with 
toeing or prollflok virtue.”— Any : On th» Creation, 

P 2. Fig. : To live an idle, unthinking life ; 
to have a mere existence. 

•■ He deem* It h*rd to vegetate »!<>“«•" 

Covoper : Tirocinium, 72L 

vgfe-e-ta'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. vegeta* - 
tio)iem, accus. of v egetatio, from vegetatus, pa. 
par. of vegeto= to quicken, to enliven ; bp. 
vegetacion ; Ital. vegetazione.] [Veoetate.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1 The act or process of vegetating; the 
process of growing by vegetable growth. 

"The second sensible that have not ouly a Iheol 
vegetation, hut a life »>l »en«e and faculties -Bale. 
Orig. of Mankind, p. 2M. 

2. Vegetables or plants generally and col- 
lectively. (Thomson : Summer, 43y.) 

*[ Lyell coneidered that the effect of vege- 
tation was conservative, i.e., that it retard^! 
the destruction of the soil and 
rocks by the action of running water. Thus, 
when the woods clothing the steep declivities 
of the hillB bouodiug the upper part of the 
valley of the Arno were cut down in the 
eighteenth century, the quantity of sand 
washed down into the river increased enor- 
mously. (Princip. o/GeoL, ch. ^iv.) 

IL Pathol. : The term usually a PP,ii ed . £ 
erowtha and deposits connected with the 
valves of the heart; used also of exce ®J^ e 
granulations on wounds, and of warty growths. 
Vegetation o/ salts: 

Chem.: A name formerly applied to the 
crystallization of Balts. 

vSf-S-ta-tlve, * veg-e-ta-tlfe, <*• * *• 

[Fr. vigetatif— vegetative, lively.] 

A* As adjective: 

L Ordinary language : 

Growing; having the (power of growing, 
as plants. , . 

•* Substantial form*, vegetative 
» vacuum." — Locke ; Human Underttand.. 1U - 

*2. Having the power to produce or support 
growth in plants. 

IL Zool. : Repeated an indefinite nninber of 
times as tlie limbs of a Millipede or the eeg- 
menis of a worm. 

sill 

184S). pp. 129. Ill- 

* B. As subst. : A vegetable. 


vegetative-tissue, s. 

Biol. : The same as Vegetable-tissue (q.v.). 

vSfe'-^-ta-tive-ly, adv. [Eng. vegetative; 
dy.] In a vegetative manner. [Veoetative, 

IL] 

* V ee'-c-ta-tive-nSss, s. [Eng. vegetative; 
-n« 5 .] The quality or state of being vegeta- 
tive, or of producing growth, 
vg-gete', a. [Lat. vegetus == lively, vigor- 
ous.] [Vegeta ble.] Active, vigorous. 

veg'-S-tive, a. & ** [ Eu g- veget(e); 4ve.] 

A. As adjective : , . . 

1 Vegetable ; having the nature of a plant , 

capable of growth. 

" Tka tree still l«mted In the unmi^hedp^rt 5 
Not wholly vegetive. and heaved her heart- 
" ot v Dry fan : Ovid ; Metamorphoses- i. 

2 Growing vigorously ; vigorous, sti*ong. 

••It quickens all klndc of «»d> { 1 L U1 1 v ke | 
vtgetive."-BakcwiU : Apologie, bk. U-. cb. lv., | L 

B. As subst. : A vegetable, a plant, 

•■ Better than those vegetives, 

Who** •»»!* di« with th^ n(Jer . m L L 

v6fe-8-to -,pnf- IVEOEloua.] Of a vegetable 
nature. 

vegeto- alkalis, •. pL [Yegetab l* 

A.LKALIS.] 

* xrAffeto-animal, a. A term applied to 
an organism supposed to partake of the nature 
of an animal and of a vegetable. 


tion obtained from different pana = ~ expec t ^ 0 °0P^n, sylrt. Ph = f. 

Soil b^; p6Ht, cat, 5 elL chorea, 9 h ‘ n . ’TT 1 ^clooa, -tioua, -.ioua = »ba». -Wo, -Ole, &c-- b?L d?l. 

-Uan = ab^n. -tion, -alon = abtin ; -tion, -fion - 
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vege tons— vein 


* veg^-e-tofis, a, [Lai. (VEnrn.] 

Vigorous, lively, active. 

" ** Wr. r*tmg. *j»d no rwcetowti 

rr«-r drew more the*.'— Am Jimson: Stlent Mskwik, 

▼e'-he-menje, *. [Fr. wtaa, from Lat. 
«Ae-ie*Xia, from wAeweiu = vehement fq.v \ • 
Sp. JE Port. vetaweacia.] ^ 7 1 

1. The quality or state of being vehement : 
knee 01 ardour ’ fervour * o*" impetuosity ; vio- 

"To docUro tb# sf hU nnd« to the 

matter W UytK*-^r r. ATst* • “* 

2. Force or impetuosity «cootnpa.nrin 2 ener- 
fpetic action of any kind ; impetuous force * 
impetuosity, violence, fury. 

** A uni rerwl bobbab wild . . . 

Borne through the hollow dark, ism alts Us ear 
* 4th loodeat MteMim’ Bittern ; p. L.. IL. « 


4 ve'-h§-mgn- 5 ^, * ve-he-men-cio, a. 
[L«L reAewaxio.] Vehemence, violence. 

* WKUl “Wlwted .* DemVt Srteie, ch. ir. 

Ve'-hg-ment, «. [Fr., from Lat. vehswtentem. 
ecctM. of vehement = passionate, eager, vehe- 
ment ; lit. = carried oat of one’s mind, from 
tvAo — to carry, and meat = mind ; Sp. <& 
Port. rthetnenU ; Ital. reemeaXe.] 

1. Proceeding from or characterized by 
strength, violence, or impetuosity of feeling 
or emotion ; very ardent, eager, or urgent : 
fervent, passionate, fiery. 

jg^SgrjK s waEwtaag? 

2. Acting with great force, energv, or vio- 

lence ; energetic, violent, furious : * nkc- 

esent gale. 

TC-hSment-ljf, ode. [Bug. vehement; 4y.) 
In a vehement manner; with vehemence, 
great force, violent or energy; violently, 
urgently, forcibly, furiously, passionately. 

♦ wxniM retire to tb* place from whence 

they cun, sad woo Id bark l™Uw^ 

Itompitr : r*rf*s (an. 

VU-M-dO, a [Lat. rettcitlam, from mho = to 
carry ; Fr. vthicule ; Sp. vehiauo; ItaLtvicwfei] 
L Ordinary Language ; 

h, 1* Any kind of carriage moving on 

land, whether on wheels or runner* ; a coach 
thSuk£ e *" ta8e> * “rt, » Hedge, Sleigh, m 

2. Fig. ; That which serves as the instru- 
ment or means of conveyance, transmission, 
cr communication. 

“ PUnUr*. with all IU techaladWea. aifficaltW 
m 4 pecoliar «o4e. is nothin* bal a noble and exprem! 
[ T * toraloable u the erAMe of tbotvbU 

<Eto5j •***■'-*>•***■■ r>«*.»i£S5£i 

IL r«Aaico77y 
L Art : The menstruum or medio ai with 
which the various pigments are applied in 
painting. Of these water is used in fresco 
and in water-colonr painting, the colon ra being 
consolidated with gum-arabic ; size is used in 
distemper painting. In oil-painting the fixed 
oils of linseed, nut, and poppy are used ; in 
encanstic painting, wax Is the vehicle. 

2. PAarm. * a substance in which medicine 
Is taken. (Escipiest, B. 2.] 

♦ve'-hl-cled, a. [Eng. vehicle); d.] Co 0 . 
veyed in a vehicle; applied or Lmp&rted by 
means of a vehicle. [Vehicle, l 2.] 

“ Owd as tkroacb potesnie HI*. 

From poiaoo m h ielod to irsiaa.* 

wwa ; JTW Onxta. 

vfc-Mc'-U-lar, a. [Lat. vehicular*, from tv- 
Aie«iaw = a vehicle (q.v.)] of, pertaining 
to, or relating to a vehicle or vehicles. 

H FrXicuIar traffic was impedod sod MstVsd In the 
k Fih. S, — 


. ■ : _ WH unpeosa SIM o 

ittweu. —Dmlg TBoffrafiX. Fsh. S, lte*. 

* V^mc’-tl-XAr ^, a. [Eng. vehicular; -y.J 

♦ V^ M^u iat^r.t&C [Eng. nhiete; wife.] 

A. Trans. : To convey, apply, or impart bv 

means of a vehicle. 1 7 

**Try Tartans other bcui W rsViifif i ^ 

B. Intrant . ; To ride or drive in a vehicle. 

a# °r otherwise our piece 

af^Loodoa Ow—eiT, Zefters. 

" ^ _tIoil » t r^HicnjLTX.] Move- 

ment of vehicles ; traffic. 

M Tbe »ew Head with ite I i rely traffle ud rrVnif ■ 


•ve-hlc^-la-tor-y, a, [Eng. wAicniaXCe); 
-ory. ] Designed for carrying. 

“ t«w«nd«U] Hfe-preecrr. 

mu. an 4 other precwatiotiwy and whiceUter, rear for 
settia* oat. —GmriyU; L\f* of SLrrlm^, ck 

veh"-me (v as f ), *. [Ykhxoxrichtx.] 

(V m t c* guttural), t 
[PL of Ger. tvAm^rricAx; from O. Ger. teme, 
/f* = punishment, and yeridil = a court 
of justioe.] 

; A system of secret tribunals which 
originated during the Middle Ages in West- 
phsUs, and then spread over German v, where 
the rt^uUr administration of jostice had 
fallen into complete disorder. The supreme 
governnmut of the Vehmic tribunals was 
vested in the Great or General Chapter, com- 
P®?* ® r tlie Freegraves and all the other 
initiated member*, high and low. The as- 
semblies of the tribunals were generally beld 
^sylight and in public, sometimes 
by night and in secret. The last tribunal 
was held at Zell in 156S, but a few Vehmic 
tribunals existed ia name, though without 
possessing any remnant of their pristine 
power, as late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Westphalia was divided into dis- 
tricts, each of which usually contained one. 
and sometimes many, Vehmic tribunals, wbos* 
boundaries were accurately defined. The 
court itself was composed of “ Echevins,** 
nominated by the Lord or Graff, and divided 
fb?wi WO ® Uss * s -r£) the ordinary, and (2) 
the i Wissender, or Wi tan— who were admitted 
? n< ? c T-\? trict b 0 ™* nf *ecra*y. The criminal 
jurisdiction of the Vehmic tribunals took the 
very widest range. They, like the Echevins, 
were of two classes — (1) the open court, or 
I^toaoot, and (2) the for-famed and dreaded 
Secret TnbunaL Charlemagne, according to 
U** f°«*Bier of the Yehn.ic 
tnbnnal, hot this is not confirmed either by 
documentary evidence or by contemporary 
history. More probably these tribunals were 
the ongmal summarr jurisdictions of the old 
aaxons, which survived the subjugation of 
^Lf 0 ? 11 * 77 * In ***** th ”« proceedings 
differed in no essential character from tho 
summary Jurisdiction exercised in the town- 
^ips and hundreds of Angio-Saxou England. 
(For iliusfrations of theproceedings of the 
Sir W. Scott’ a Anns of 


to hide, to 


Yehmgerichte, see 
Geientein.) 

vehm -Ic (y as f), a. [Eng. «A*i(e); -ic.1 Of 
or pertaining to the Yehme or Vehmgerichte 
(q.v.). 

veU. *van, * vnilo, * vayle, * veila. a 

[O. Fr. veiis; Fr. rnk, from Lat. «dvm=;a 
sail, a covering, from t nho— to carry, to bear 
along.] 

L Onfiaarf Language: 

1. LU.; Something hnng np or spread on t 
to Intercept the view ; a covering hong or 
suspended in front of or over something to 
prevent It from being seen ;a screen, a curtain ; 
apeciflcally, a more or less transparent piece 
of dress worn to conceal, shade, or protect 
the ace. 

xarttln** °* ^ Wmpl# wm rtmt *“ “ Mmtt 

2. Fig . ; Anything that prevents observa- 
tion ; a covering,, mask, disguise, or the like. 

(Urki um obsenra i trrhss * i 

BotinMhoS : Bin, ScoOmmd 1*0. wwotass. | 


IL Technically ; 

L A naL, <fe. ; [V klocJ. 

1 BcdesioL ; The name given to more or 
less preciona fobrics used for covering persons 
or thmgs. The chief are the Eucharistic 
reus, of silk or fine linen, used to cover the 
altar vessels or the elements, or thrown over 
the shoulder* of the priest at Benediction and 
rf the deacon at High Mass [Humcral-vui.] ; 
tne veil worn by nuns on making their pro- 
fession ; and the purple veils used to cover 

in ^ Hol^We^ CtlU ^ staka * jy in churches 

5 rotohe ttetvil: To assume the veil ac- 
cording to the custom of a woman when she 
becomes a nun ; to retire to a convent. 

* Tb* «bbes m of noble blood. 

Bat mrij tm* tho s mi *ad boud." 

• „ . Scoa- -ttormie^U.X 

veil, • vail, v.t, [Veil,*] 

I. Lit, : To cover, hide, or conceal with a 
veil, curtain, or the like ; to pot a veil over. 

** throagh feu- to b« observ'd 

By the P h w x rto n s weeping *t tbe sn»«." 

Omrer ; Bemmr; O^mey Till. 


IL Figuratively; 

I. To keep from being seen ; 
conceal, to disguise. 

M Yonder bluins cloud thst emU the hllL" 

BO*n PL^xLiSS. 

z. To Invest, to enshroud, to conceal 
3. To mask, to disguise. 

“I here s tiled my look.' 

iXmtrtp. : Julie* Crmr, L 1 

veUed, • vaUed. «. [Eng. re« ; ^d.] 

L Drdinory Language : 

1. Covered, hidden, or protected by a veil 

• 2. Haiing taken the veil ; having become 
a non. 

bwn ** lote4 u **a«L’-ruii*r : 
IL : The same as Velats (q.v.). 
veiled-voice, a 

Miwie: A voice which Is not clear, but 
sounds as if it passed through some inter- 
posed medium. (Grow.) 

T c?viSig!*' -WO A veil; a thin 

V^iSt - hiu 

veil -less, o. [Eng. refZ, *. ; •&**.) Dcstitnte 
or a veiL 

• H. droT* Um dost snvirot Ur era.- 

raaros; e^rvum > mu. 

vein, * vayne, *velne, *veyne, a [Fr. 
tvnu, from Lat. vena — a vein, from the same 
root as mho = to carry ; Sp. & Ital reaa.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In tho same sense as II. 1. 

2. A streak or wave of different colour, ap- 
pearing in wood, nurble, and other stones ; a 
long, irregular streak of coloor. 

,, 3 * A cavity, fissure, deft, or hollow, as In 
the earth or other substance. 

** T# do mo buinew in Um roim o' tb* •*rtb.“ 

.• i. x 

, *- Any distinctive or valuable pro;>erty or 
characteristic considered as running th roach, 
or intermingled with other*; a couticu<3 
strain ; a current, a stream. 

^ tMaHnt.-- 

5. Manner of speech or action ; particular 
style, character, disposition, or cast of mind. 

hwL>i rtiCaUr ra00d> difi P° slti0D . temper, oi 
-TusmjvnULthanmtnymim." 

v'JErrw^, IL X 

t. Favourable moment; time when any 
inclinataoo is predoounmnL 

" Artinm b*v* Dot *tdy their rovtk 
a rottrwf • iM thsir nmj sx i ITcCX** ; 

IL Technically: 

1. AnaL(PL): Thin ramifying elastic tubes 
ansiog In the extremities of the body, aod 
by * m ? ne 01 lefts direct course to 
the heart, to which they carry back the 
fart ? hy the art ^ ries and trans- 
th ^ cap* 11 *™ connecting 
thetwokind* of vessels. They fall under three 
Sto! ^*TS. ns: tl> * I H dnrnnary , the systemic 
r ein \£° d ^ 06C constituting the portal sys- 
tem. The pnhDonary reins consist of four short 
jenons trunks which carry the red blood back 
frora the longs to the left side of the heart, 
and which are found two on each side in the 
root of the corresponding lung. The systemic 

fhl n hW? Sn ?“ bran ?J«*. receive 

the blood from the capillaries [Capillahv- 
vessels] throughout the body, and uniting to 
form larger vessels and the n two large venous 
trunks, the s opener and inferior reuse caver 
right * nrido of the heart,* 
corunary veins also condoct 
tne blood which nonnshea that organ itself. 
These systemic Terns are naturally divided 
Into two group*, according to the channel by 
which they enter the heart. The veins of the 

bea^the neck, the epper limbs, the spine, 

* nd of Uie w * n s of the thorax 
and abdomen, make their entrance into the 
right aoncle by the sofierior vena com, while 
those of the lower part of the trunk and the 
abdominal viscera do eo by the inferior rena 

V! ' e i n l of ^ P^Tt* 1 Bjatem bring 
twek the blood fr>m the stomach, the Intes- 
tines, the spleen, and the pancreas ; then 
joining, they form the great portal vein which 
ramifies in the surface of the liver, after the 
manner of an artery, before finally entering the 


fn t rnr- T ; — 7 , uumicf catering uie 

or. ware. 


fceart by the inferior vena cam. The anasto- 
moses of veins are much larger and more 
nuntarDUs than those of arteries. In many 
parts Df tha body theta are two acts, one 
superior, tha other more deeply seated, with 

frequent communications betweenthatwo. 
Some veins possess valves, win la others are 
destitute of them. All tho ramifications of 
veins are named , tha most Important will bs 
found S Sds dictionary’. Tha walls of the 
veins are thinner thsn those of the ar^nes, 
but tlie veins themselves are less clastic. The 
total capacity of the veins is mueh Sweater 
than that uf tha arteries ; so much aa 1 JJj®} 
the veins alone can hold the mass of blood 
which In life is distributed over both arteries 
and veins. While there is a considerably 

press ura aven in the a.naller and a greater 

one in the larger arteries, the pressure in 
veins is greatest in those of smaller bore, wid 
even in them is bnt slight; hence, while » 
pulse is present in the arteries, it is as a 
absent in tha veins. Tha velocity °f the blood 
in tha veins is least In those of emaller 
diameter and greatest jn tha larger ti^ks, 
which is the reverse of the rule “ 

When a vein is cut the flow from tha distal 
from the end nearest the, capillaries 

la contiuuous, but the biood is ejected with 

little force. 

2 Bot. (PI.): The ramificatione of tha petiole 
among tho cellular tissue of a leaf, of which 
they constitute the framework. They are of 
fibro-vascnlar tissue, anil carry «ap into .the 
uareuchyma. The principal vem, that which 
Forms tie continuation of . 1 t Jj 8 f> p ® ti c °^ ta ai lr 
the axis of the leaf, is called the costa or 


vein — vella 

frequently oonsiata of crystallized silica, floor- 
spar, or carbonate of lime, 
vein-stuff; a [Vein-stone.] 

•vein, v.t, (Vein,*.] To BU or furaislb witli 
veins; to cover with veins ; to streak or vane- 
gata with or as with veins., ^ ^ tlwgol4 

tu * ^issysft&sfe 

' vein-ago (ago as lg), ». (Eng. min; -o«e.l 
Veining; veins. 

“ The rich fruit glistening with IJwiM "SfS 
etreako or with rusaet vetnam mellowing. ® 
tnorv ; <1 lie# Lorrcdni, oh# 

* vein -al, O. [Eng. vein, s. ; -a?.] Pertaining 
or relating to tha veins; venous. 

veined, o. [Eng. vein, e. ; -«d.] ’ 

1 Ord. Lang. : Full or veins ; marked with 
ora's with veins ; streaked, variegated. 

•• Meadow* of teo veined with eentle gUdlug brook* 
—Drayton : Prty Qlbion. (Fret). 

2. Bot. : Traversed by veins, as the paren- 
chyma of a leaf. 

voin-ing, cl [Eng. vein t a. ; 

L Ordinary Language : 

X. The act or process of streaking or mark- 
ing with veins. 

2. A streaked or variegated appearance, aa 
if covered with a network of veins. 

3 A kind of needlework in which the veins 
of a piece of muslin are wrought to a pattern. 
IL Technically : 

1. Bot . ; The same as Venation (q.v.). 

2. Weaving : A stripe in the cloth formed by 
a vacancy in tlie warp. 

voln’-lcss, o. [Eng. min, s. ; -to*. 1 
tute of veins: as, a reinless leaf. TTscd m 
botany when there are no veins in a leaf, ex- 
cept £ slight approach to a midrib, as in the 
ffia and the Fuel. Leaves o this kind exist 
only In tha lowest tribes of foH«ceo“» P^nta, 
andL ranst not be confounded with ^eahv or 
thickened leaves In the higher orders in which 
the veins are not absent, bnt only concealed 
within the substance of the parenchyma. 

* vein'-let, *. [Eng. vein, s.; - let .} 

1. Ord. Lang. : A little vein; a vein branch- 
ing off from a large vein. * _ 

•' Join* lt*elf with other vein* and veinlet * -Cor- 
tele: 1 VitceUaniee, hr., ««. 

2 Bot . ; A vein of the smallest size. Lindley 
describes and names three kinds of them In 
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VELARIUM 


Or*r the Spectator* lieuche* In the Greet 
Theatre et Pompeii. 


midrib, s tern which’ Llndtoy propuacsto «* 
tend to all main veins proceeding dimctfrom 

the base to the apex of a leaf, or to the poujte 
of its lobes. The ramifications , eent out by 
the midrib, called by some lateral riba, he 
terms primary veins. They cn^e towards 
the apex, and anastomose with the bade 
of the primary vein which lies next to 
them. The part of tha primary vein which 
curves in thevicinity of this ana ^ 0 ™™ 18 1 ",® 
calls the carved vein, and those externrt to it 
tha marginal veins. Veins running at right 
angles from the midrib and alternate with ths 
primary veins he terms costal veins. [Vein 
let, Venation.] 

3. Geol.: A crack In a rock filled up 
substances different from the rock. These 
may be either earthy or metallic. In very 
many eases the fissures have been prodded 
bv volcanlo or earthquake actloD, and they 
often coincide with faults. Water descending 
by these fissures to unknown depths has been 
raised to so high a temperature that it has 
become capable of holding in solution various 
metallic and other mineral *«betaucea. As 
the water has cooled it haa gradually deposited 
these matters held In aolution, not doing so 
simultaneously, but In succession. Hetal- 
liferons veins vary greatly in width, .being 
sometimes a few inches, frequently three or 
four feet, and sometimes much more, me 
thinner portions often branch ofT into innu- 
merable slender ramifications like the veins of 
an animal, whence their name. Sometimes 
part of the material filling veina has fallen m 
From above or been segregated from the rocks 
constituting the sides of the Assure. They 
are often parallel, are associated with dykea, 
and are more common in the palaeozoic than 
In more modem strata. They vary in age, 
and not un frequently one crosses another. 

4. Mining: 

(1) A lead or lode of ore-bearing rock, alive 
or dead ; that is, containing ore or not. 

(2) A seam of metalliferous matter filling up a 
former fiasure In rock. [Pipe-vein, Bake-vein.] 

5 PathoL : The chief affections to which 
veins are sutyect ar9 : Inflammation, varix, 
hypertrophy, atrophy, degeneration, phlebu- 
litea, parasites, and new growths. In amycal 
operations the accidental sudden entry of air 
often causes death by arresting the pulmonary 
circulation. If slowly injected an enormous 
quantity may be (and has been) I ram P^J JjjJ® 
the vein with impunity, while J Wjjtity 
sufficient to fill the auricle, entering suddenly, 
would certainly prove fatal. The first recorded 
case of spontaneous entry of air In 
curred in 1707, though experiments had been 
made on the lower animals mths seventeenth 
century. 

vein-stone, vein-stuff; s. 

Min. : The gangue or matrix of ths ore. It , - - - ___ " v - 


to™es*of ptouri)^ veinlrts 
constituting a fine network of mlnote veins 
connaettn/ths external veins with the mnrgto 
of the leaf. The primary veins are themselves 
connected by fine veins, which he calls i (2) 
Proper velnleta, where they immediately 
leave the primary veins, and (3) Common 
veinlets, where they anastomose in the area 
between them. [Vein, II. 2.] 

♦ vcin'-ons, a. [Eng. vein, S. ; Veined; 
having the veins prominent or strongly 
marked. , . . „ 

44 Bh© elMPed hit veinout «md knotted hand* - 
jHcken* : Tale of Two Citie «, hlc. It, cb. lx. 

* vein'-y, a. [Fog- vein * 84 » of veins ; 

veined. (Thtmsan : Summer, 135.) 

•voize, v.t. [Etym. doubtful; cf. Pheese.] 
(See extract.) 


the Coliseum at Rome ; but there the masts 
were on the outside of the walls, and rested 
on consoles, passing through holes cut in tha 
cornice. 

ve'-late, a. [Eat. velatus, pa, par. of velo =s 
to veil.] 

jBot. : Haviog a veil ; veiled. 

vSl-a-tu'-ra, a. Utah] 

Art : A mode of glazing adopted by the 
early Italian painters, by which the cplour 
waa rubbed on by all the fingers, ur the flat 
of the hand, so ss to fill the interstices left by 
tha brush, and cover tbs entire aortace of 
the picture thinly and evsnly. (Fairholt.) 

* vele, e. [Veil, a.] 

vS-lel’-la, s. [Mod Lat, from Lat. vein m=s 
a sail.] * 

Zool. : The type-genus of Vdellid* 

The hydrosDma consists of » widely-expanded 
rhomboidal pneumatophore, carrying on ite 
nnner sorfkcs a diagonal, vertical crest, which 
bf exposed to the wind Uk. aseiL Th. Mta 
are ahoot two inches in leDgth by one Inch 
and a half in height. 
vS-lSl'-li-doa, #. pi [Mod Lat. vdeWfl) ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -ida:.} 

Zool. : A family of Oceanic Hydrozoa, with 
two genera, Velellaand Porpita. 

vel-I-a, f. [Etym. doubtful. Prob. from 
Lat. Kel ia ~ (1) an elevated part of the 
Palatine Hill, Rome ; (2) a town on the coast 
of Lncania.] 

Entom. : A genus of IlydromeMd® (q.v.X 
Antenna filiform, four-jointed, the joint 
the longest, the others about equal to each 
other in length, and bent at an angle with the 
first. Rostrum two-jointed ; legs moderate, 
nearly equidistant. Twu species ura British . 
one Velia rivulorum , about a “ 

Inch long, common on the surface of atreams, 
running on the water with ease and rapidity. 

• vS-UT-er-ous, o. [Lat. vritem = a sail, and 
/ero = to bear.] Bearing or carrying sails. 

«■ xbey invented telferou* chariot*’*— U*elyn:JfaHn 
gativn * Commerce. 

vS-H^r-o^ 9 * a. [Lftt. velum and gen = 
to bear.] Bearing a velum (q.v.). 


UOUiUi in io wj 

Wartrickthir*. 

•ve'-lar, a. [Lat. velum = a cloth, a sail ; 
^gTadj. sufiT. -an] [Velum,*.] Of, pertain- 
ing toTor relating to a veil; specifically, in 
philology, a term applied to certain sounds, 
as thosu represented by the letters yw, kw, 
qu produced by the aid of the veil, or soft 
palate. 

ve-lax'-i-um, $. [Lat.] 

Bom. Aniiq. : The great awning stretdied over 
the roofless Roman theatres Dr amphitheatres, 
as a protection against rain or tlie sun s rays. 
Thess awnings ware generally of woollen or 
linan; cotton was used for tha purpose a 
little before ths time of Julius Caesar (Pun., 
H N., xix. 1, 6. This vast extent °* 
was supported by masta 
in rings in the outer wall. In tho 
Theatre at Pompeii, thesa rings may still be 


vS-linche', va-lin<?h', *. [Valinch.] 

♦ v8l-i-ta'-tion, «. [Lat. velitatio, from vdi* 
tatus p;l par. of vditor = to skirmish, from 
JS? ^nit. vetois= a light-armed soldier.] 
A disputa or contest ; a slight skirmish. 

44 But all the*© were hot (small mlitatioru *nd ©on* 
flicUpretwratory to the m»ln »«ttl* -Bale : Cent, t 
QJ the KnotclciMjt <f Christ Crucified. 

* v6-lf v , -6-lant , a. [I*t. veUvolaiu, trom 

velum = a sail, and volans, pr. par. of volo — 
to fly.] Passing under sail. 

vSU, *. [Fel^ «•] T^ e niaw °/ of 

young calf, used f on rennet. (Prov.) 

veil, v.L [Vell, *.] To cut off the turf or 
award of, as of land. (Proii) 

vel'-la, a. [Said to be from Celtic veLer ; Gael 
bialar— a cress.] 

Bot. : Cress-rbcket r the typical genus ot 
Veliidse (q.r.). Calyx erect; pouch swollen. 
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V elleda — velumen 


two-celled, with a dilated flst-winged style, 
twice as long as the valvea ; seeds Tour in each 
reUa annua , the Annual Cress-rocket, 
is said to have been found on Salisbury Plain 
hut not since the tirno of Ray. 

Vel'-le-da, s. [Lat Vdeda = a prophetic 
virgin among the Germans, regarded*^ a 
divine being. (Poct^: Hist., iv. 61; Gem., 
vin. ; cf. Statius : Silvte, T. iv. 49).J * 

Astron. : [AsTEnoiu, 126]. 

*vSl-le'-I-tft a. [Fr. vellHU, as irrrom a Lat 
vdUxtatem, accus. of vdleitas, from veils = to 
wish.] Inclination in the way of volition ; an 
indolent or inactive wish or inclination to- 
wards a thing, but unaccompanied hy any 
energetic effort to ohtain it J * 

2* veil el tg from thee might h*ve 
**** ~ BfX Hal1 *’ ConU ! * Dumb 

* vel-len-age, a. [Yillenaoe.] 

* vSl'-let, * veL-et, a. & a. [Vklvct.) 

* vSl'-li-cate, r.t <fc i. [Lat* vcllicatxxx, pa. 
par. of velhco ; freq. from vdlo = to pull.] 

A* Trans. •* To twitch, to plnck ; to causs 
to twitch con vulaively ; applied to the mus- 
cles snd fibres or animals. 

“ Bod le* which Are rough and angular, rouse and 

«V rs “* '” Uo *“ - a “** ! * 

B. Intrant. : To twitch; to move era*, 
modi call y. 

* -Hon, *. [Lat. vdlicatio , from 
vdlicatus, pa. par. or vellico.] [Velucate.] 

twitch** 9 *** twitclling or of musing to 

2. A twitching; a convulsive or epasmodlc 
movement of a muacnlar fibre. 

we thMi purgera have 

thill? ^r?£ Ch # lu V2 <I - 9e % icati °*> beeidw the^iplng 
which cometh of wind."— «oc<m .• Bat. But „ } n. 

* <*• [Eng. vtUtcaUjz); -it*.] 
twitching orpine kiD^ P ° Wer ° f 

Vg pl'Si d e l V-5L.j MOd - “■ ” m: “■ fem - 

Rof : A family or Orthoplocea?, having the 
pouch with the valvea convex and the dissepi- 
ments broad. • F 

*?$??, <" y. S r-y4n). » [Sp., same word ** 

tniloiu] A kind or Spanish money or account. 
Also used like the English sterling. The 
reale de vellon is equal to about 2tf. English 

vSl'-l6ped, a. (Etym. doubtful.] 

Her . : Having gills or such or such a tinc- 
, re - p P iied to a cock whose gills are borne 
of a different tincture from the body. 

vel-lo'-zi-a, *. [Etym. unknown.] 

Rof. : The typical genus or VeUorfese. Stem 
dichotomously branched; leaves linear or 
linear-lanceolate. generally arranged spirally : 
flowers large, solitary, white, blue, or violet 
perianth connate ; stamens six or Indefinite : 
ovair inferior, three-celled; capsules eob^ 
globose, with many seeds. Characteristic of 
the mountain-regions of Brazil. 

[Mod. Lat. vellorifa) ; 

Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -«s.] ^ ; 

Bof. : A tribe doubtfully placed by Llndiey 
under Haemodoracese. J 

* vel-am, * vel-lam, * vel-Im, 
vel-ym, * vel-jone, a. [Fr. velin, from 
Low Lat. mtuhnium, or pellls v itulina = pre- 
pared calf-akin, vellum, from Lat. vUulinus 
— belonging to a calf ; vitulutsztn calf. For 
the change of n to m, cr. venom.] [Veal .1 A 
fine parchment made of calf-akin. The skins 
are limed, shaved, washed, stretched, scraped, 

*nd robbed down with pumice-stone. The 
term ia also applied to a superior kind of 
writing-paper, and to a kind or cotton cloth 
prepared to imitate, more or less, vellum in 
appearance. 


[Ital. veUuto.) Velvet 


5 ° pnrn * d ’ diwftd, jLnd outtirated, wil 


°* [Eng. vellum; -y.] Reaem* 


bling vellum. 

* vSl-liire, *. [Velorx.] 
rSl'-lds, a. [Lat. = a fleece.) 

Hot. : The stipe of certain fungals. 


• vgl'-lute, a. & «. 

(q.v.x 

M Charge* of coaches, rtllute crown*.* 

^ __ Ben Jonton : Magnetic* Lad*. 

ve-lo'-co (o as 9b), a. [Ital. quick.] 

Music : A direction prefixed to a passage or 
mo vement to indicate that it is to be perfumed 
with great quickness or swiftness. 

* ve-l5$'-I-man, «. [Lat. velox, genlt. velocis 

Tr 8 >nl f£ v: a . nd ma ; iw = the hand - j A carriage 
hand 6 lWture of 8 veloci P® d o. bnt driven by 

vcl-o-9im -e-tcr, «. [Lat. velox, gen it. velocis 

and 5 Ug - 1wter -l An apparatus for 
measnrmg and ascertaining the sj>eed of 
machines, &c. There are numerous varieties. 

bireated hy Ooloapl Bebert 


«. " *r mreated hy Cole 

n^T^J^Mi ng ft coU V re,MQre,oa buffers, a 
thr0Dgh th8 VOL m — Daily 


and velocity 
> Chronicle, 

vS-l09'-i-pede, *. [Lat. vdox, genit, velocis = 
8 ^»^ nd W geuit. pedis = a foot ] A word 
applied to any kind of carriage driven by the 
foet, and formerly to bicycles and tricycles, 
riwf use ? in Erance, towarde 

♦ hf ^ centur y, when riding on 

the dandy-horee became popular. The two 
dandy-horse were of equal size, 
connected by a bar, on which s saddle was 
p].ced, and ratridn’of which the rider rat 
WM ? iv «? h y the rider's feet 
touching the gronnd, alternsteiy pushing snd 
„? alf 'P ro P'ilsion wee next st- 
b ^r'“ Q ? ' evers with tha hands or 
treading with the feet In this kind of veloci- 
pedo there were three wheels ; but it never 
became very popular, on account of the labor. 

ye«r 186S, the bicycle was introduced 
into England from France, and was ridden by 
Lewis Moore and Charles Spencer. This vel<£ 

S!Sl^Ir !ated J wowheeI s-as the name 
8iie - The rider sat ou a 
saddla connected with the backbone, and pro- 
peUed himself by pressing his Teet on pedals 
at the ends or cranks which turned the wheel, 
it was a great improvement on the dsndy- 

°u lT l S ^ th8 heavy wei «ht of the 
machine, faulty bearings, and the vibration— 
which was so great that this Torn or the 

veloclpwie acquired the name or “ bone-ahaker M 

—the bicycle never became really popular 
i he tctr ^}! ction ot the India-raWbef tire 
from France. The attention of English manu- 
facturers was now attracted towards further 
teST em . e t n h ¥ r *, st&r]e y or Coventry in- 
i igh *V Whee co^istlng or a ateel rim, 
^ 7 for ^ reception of the tire, with 
stretched apokea of thin steel wire. This 
tension wheel was eo light and graceful, 
yet strong, that it at on ca superseded the olj 
on< ?' and virtually created the modern veloci- 
Ped* size of the hind wheel was red need 
“d the front one enlarged, and the bicycle 
W8S ^ fll i?f P erfe cted by the invention of al- 
most frictionless ‘'ball-bearings," in which 
the spindles roll between free polish ed eteel 
palls. The machine, as thna developed, has 
been greatly added to by more rectsit inven- 
tions, tn which the akil] aod ingenuity of 
American mechanics have borne a large share, 
i “?«* ? Itod a Statea P* t9Qt office ponseasea 
multitudee of models of new inventions in this 
field and the bicycle as now used approaches 
machiQe formerly popular, 
with its tali ridmg wheel and diminntive hW 
whee , has been superseded by the “safety” 
bicycle, In which the wheels are nearly of the 
same size, being much reduced In proportions, 
while the necessary velocity ie obtained by 
the principle of “gearing up,” adopted from 
the tricycle. The action of these machines 
has been further improved hy the introduction 
of the pneumatio tire, an India-rubber air- 
cushion which enables the rider to go over 
rongh ground with comparatively little concus- 
sion. Tricycles, tandem bicycles, and various 
other forms have been produced, but the 
ordinary safety bicycle hss become eo popular 
that the others are little used. There are many 
thousands of cyclists in the United States, and 
Americana have excelled alike in longdistance 
riding, iu speed, and in trick riding. 


«^ 8p - Tflocidad; Port - ^Iccidad,; 

1. Ord. Lung . ; Quickness or speed in motion 
or movement; swiftness, rapidity, celerite 
animals ^ Se dom s PP lied to the movemeota of 

Z Mysin: Rate or motion, whether fast 
ifl £ 1 rate 8t which s body changes 
its position In ajiacs ; the rate of change of 
P°f 0? 8 P oint ]^er unit or time. 8 V e - 
["Z i * d t0 ^ sccelerated when the body 
passes through a greater apaca in 
tln ^ 9 ' asin the 089 e of bodies 

retented i® i 8Ct,0n of & ravit y ! a°d to bo 

retarded when s less spsce is passed thronch 

tract?) 1 8uccessive P°riion of time (See ex- 


^ ^ .1 portion, of 1 U noth 

^A^ssr'^fflgr£E?s 

«t^ U A e bodl^il , V^ <m w^r i V > ® nu,nb «r of unit* if 
wo . uid .describe if It cootiuo«d to move 

•uolSS?i y KiS U> * tnAt Io . ataut toT * Q uit of time. Thu** 
\ 10 ruiJ , down inclined pUne, It t* * 

mU‘nnr v^ r J al »*rr»UeQ th*t it mo v« mow 
® u , rtn .« it* de*ceut ; «upi>oee th*t At 

1 ins “«»• V *« m-m 


10 * ineeni 

P° 1]l, t It i* moving At the rate of 13 it ■ 

In other word*, fi from th*t polnt *fi“hS of 
velocity ceeced, it would describe U ft. io th* T , 

«COO<C-~Ga^, Phytic* (Ka tki£oo\ U#Xt 


- I— nvra.uwui, J 23 . 

11 (I) Angular velocity : (Anoular). 

The rate or movement 
8tart ‘ n g; used especially of the 
^locity of & projectile, as it issues from a 

°-(x • That velocity with 

*£? ♦•® Dit ^ gth W0Qld 1)6 described in 
ths unit time. ( Everett : C. G. S. System of 
Units, ch. 1., pt. ii.) y v 

(4) Virtual velocity : [Victual], 

vS-lo'-nl-a, #. [Valokia.] 

ve-lour', s. [Fr. vdlour . ] A hstteris lnetrlno 
and smoothing pad of silk or plush. 

!'* [Fr - = Te,vet I A fehrio 
for upholstering, carpentry, &c. It la a velvafc 

linen and partly of donbla 
cotton warps with mohair yam weft. 

** [Fr. =s as adj velvety* as 

ATl K 8Qb8t * nce Eka velvet.] VeloutJ 
sauce (q.v,). 

veloutd-sauoe, *. 

hrpnKl’d A * a P^ rior white ««oce made by 
Ming down veal, poultry, and ham. WheJ 
veloute is reduced to a glaze and cream added. 

It la known as Sauce Supreme. * 

[See def.] A fieldfare. (Prov.) 


t ve I89 -I-ped-Iat, a. [Eng. velociped(e) ; 
~ist.] One who uses or rides on a velocipede 
Ttmn 

*. [Fr. velociU, from Lat. 
vdocitatem, accus. of velocitas , from velox 
genlt. velocis — ewift, from the same root aa 


^ ?”• f “ ther ’- her., 'cam,.!, her, there 

. re, volt work, whd, sdn ; mate, ettb. oiire, unite, our, rale, full ; try. 


Te-liim, *. [ Lat, = a covering, awnimr cor. 
tain, veil, or cloth.) s ’ CDr ^ 

v ft * Paction ; specit velum 
ptxiafi, the soft palate, a compound membranoua 
septum, which prevente the food fro a ascend- 

J-L 10 ^ of the P^rynx. The 

term velum is also naed of the anterior and 
posterior mednllary valves of the cerebrum. 

2. Bot. .‘The horizontal membrane which 
25™' ct ^ tbe ^rgin of the pileus with the 

4 i un KU8; 8nch a veil when adnate 
with the surface of the pileua, is called vdum 
Un l v 1 ? re&1 Ve, d), and when extend- 
lng only from the margins of the pileua to 
the stipes velum partiale (a partial veil) 

3, Zoology: 

(1) A single or double ciliated lobe occurring 
In the yonng of some bivalve molluscs when 
they leave the parent. ( Nicholson .) 

(2) An extension of the cephalic integument 
In the young of the Gasteropoda. It cora- 
mencea as a circlet or cilia round the head. 
(Nicholson.) 

(3) The membrane which surrounds and 
partially closes the month of the disc 0! 
Aleaus«orofMedusIformgonophores. (Nichol- 
son.) 

ve-lu -mSn, *. [Lat = a fleece.] 

Bot. .- The velvety coating produced in eoma 
leaves by short, very dense and soft, but 
rather rigid hairs, aa in many Lasiandras. 


; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, 
Syrian, m, 00 = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 


velure — venation 
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" HI* bor»e 1 
»omwi'* crup 


•vel'-ure, *vel-liire, s. (Fr. velours,] 

Taming qf the Shrew, Ui. 1 

vgl-u-ti'-na, s. tMod. Bat. «Iuli7H«=vcl- 
ftta? AgennTof Naticidre, with 

£“ar ■* -sare 

2. Fabrics: A durable dress goods, resembling 
velvet, but with a shorter nap. 
vS-lu'-tln-otts, a. lltal. vtlluto = velvet. J 
1. Ord. Lang.: Resembling velvet ; velvety, 

2 Bot. : Velvety, having the surface hairy, 
and with the look and feel of velvet, as in 
Cotyledon coccineus. 

* vSl'-ver-et, a. [A dimin. from velvet (q.v.>3 
An inferior kind of velvet 

No doubt his lortUhlp recognise* 

Tbe coat be bad on * t ,***^, e *’ 

[0. 1U1. vetuto (IU1. K ««<o) ( Z . a “PP^’ 
Low Lat. vUlutui- S 
« rr , m y n* villus = ahaggy hair, a tuft of pair. 
The form vellure ia direotly from Fr. velours 
= velvet, from Lat viUorus.] 

A. As substantive : 

1 Fabric: A ailk fabric in which the warp 
la pasaed over wires bo as to make * 
loons which project from the backing, and 
Lre P thus left by withdrawing the wire for an 
uncat or pile velvet ; but are cut by a knife 
to make a cut velvet [Velveteen.] 

« Another piece of cloth of golde i*i**d with crimo- 
,lo tJ^TSSi * piece A purpte weluet. -Back- 
luyt : Voyage*, i. 387. 

«l The manufacture ifl not known to have 
iaken place earlier than tbe thirteenth cen- 
It U Sectioned by Joinville in 1272. 
For n. time it was confined to Italy then It 
extended to France, and finally waa bronght 
to England by the refugees w^came over, in 
16S5 on the revocation of the Edict of 
Cotton-velvet was first made in England in 

17 2°’ A delicate hairy integument covering the 
antlers of a deer in the first stages of growth. 
It is provided with blood-vessels, yhich 
aupply rmtriment to the horn, but gradually 
begins to shrivel and peel off, ite complete 
diSnpearance being hastened by the dser 
rubbing ita antlers against trees, &c. 

. . - S m ilma wifVt t 


ing). Named from its velvety crimson 
tassels. (Prior.) . 

2. Tagetes patula. ( Turner in BrUten * 
Holland.) [Taoetes.] 

* velvet-guard, *. 

1 A guard or ornamental trimming of dress 
worn in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 

“ Those velvet-guards ^j^^SSSS^m. 

2. A person wearing such trimmings or 
ornaments. 

Velvet 

velvet-leaf, s. 

Botany : 

1 . Cissampelos Pareira. [Pareira.j 

2. Sida Abutllon, a broad-leaved species 
found in India. 

3. Lavatera arborea. [Lavatera.] 
velvet-loom, ». 

Fabric: A pile-fabric loom, 
velvet-moss, s. 

Bot. : Gyrophora murina, a lichen used in 
dyeing. 

velvet-uainting, a. The art of colour- 
ing on velvet with transparent liquid and 
other readily diluted colours, 
velvet-paper, #♦ Flock-paper (q.v.)* 

• velvet-pee, #. [CL pea-jacket.] A velvet 

^ aC -Your luhed .houlder* [covered 1 with a eeteeUpee.' 
-Beaum. * FUU : Aove', Cure. !L L 
velvet-pile carpet,#. [Wilton-cabpet.] 
velvet-runner, #. 

Omith.: One of the many poplar names of 

^^rBUcoct B^k^et Bno* 

runner, and Runner. 

velvet-scoter, ». TW . (n 

Omith. : Oidemia fusca, 
in autumn and winter. 
velvet hUck, ends of secondary qidlls white, 
forming a conspicuous bar across i the wjags » 
evelids and a small patch behiod each eye 
white ; beak pele orange, legs and toea crim- 
son-red. 

velvet-seed, #. 

Bot. : Guettarda elliptica. 

velvet-sponge, «. ... 

Zool. : Hippospongia meandriformis. 

velvet swimming-crab, *. 

7nnl • Portunus puber : a small crab with 
a hairy carapace, armed in front with ten 
or n oreTpi^s/ Clawa and four paira of 
simple legs clothed with a dense pUe of fun 
General colonr brown, longitudinal ridgeain 
the iointa of the limbe\)lue. Found along the 
British coasts. Called also the Velvet Fiddler- 
crab. 

velvet-tree, #. 

Puddling: The point where the draught 
frorathe neck of the furnace ia turned up- 
ward into the stack. 


vel'-vet-jf, a. [Eng. velvet: -yd Made of 
velvet ; resembling velvet ; velutinous (q.v.). 

-The beautiful, — 

Hugh** : Tom Brown at Oxford, oh. xxt. 

ve'-na (pi. ve'-nsc), #. [Lat.l 
Anat. <£ Bot. ; A vein (q.v.). 

▼ena-cava, #. 

Anat. : One of two veins, the Inferior and 
the Superior veme cavse. The inferior, lower, 
or ascending vena cava returns the blooa 
from tbe lower limba and from the viscera of 
the pelvis and the abdomen. A large valve, 
that of Euatachius, is situated at the orifice 
by which It enters the right auricle of the 
heart. The Superior vena cava conveys to 
the heart the blood which is , fr ?ha 

the head, the neck, the upper limbs, and the 
thorax. It has no valves* 

vena-contracta, #. [Contracted-vein.] 
vena-port 09, >. [Portal-vein.] 
ven-a'-da, s. [Native name.] [Pudu.) 


• vSl’-vSt, v.L & t. [Velvet, a] 

A. Intrant.: To paint velvet 

,-*£ V&SSP&i&A 

7> B. Trans. : To cover with velvet ; to cause 
to resemble velvet 

wSl'-vSt-Sd, a. [Png. velvet ;-ed.} Partaking 
of the nature of velvet ; painted so as to re- 
semble velvet ; velvety. 

vSl-vS-tOen', #. [A dimin. from velvet (q.v.).] 

1 rii. ; A cotton fabric having the appear- 
ance of* velvet from which It differs only in 
resort of the material. Whan it has a twilled 
bock it la called Genoa. 

2. Fig • (P^) : A gamekeeper, from hiadreas. 
less. 

vSV-V§t-lrig, a [Eng. velvet ; -ing.] The fine 
nap or shag of velvet 


*y£'-nal m a. [Lat vena = a vein.] Of or 
pertaining to a vein or contained In 

the veins ; venous : as, venal blood. 

ve’-nal (2), a. [Fr., from Lat veruxlit i = i sale- 
able* for sale, from venus t venum — ®ale.] 
Ready to be sold for money orotherconaideiR- 
tion, and entirely from sordid motives ; ready 
to be bought over for lucre ; mercenary, hire- 
ling, sordid. 

"The «nal CJJjoA oi * 

tenate.' ‘—Bu rke : State of th* A at ion. 

«. [Fr. venalite, from Lat. vena* 
Ittatcm, accus. of venalitas , from 
venal (q.v.).] The quality or state ef being 
venal or basely influenced by i n oney ; tli* 
prostitution of talents, ofiftces, or services fo 
money or reward ; mercenanneaa. 

« Not onacquiloted with th. of the tov#«- 

meot.'*— Anton ; Voyage*, bk. UL, ch. tIL 

t vS-n&n-tes, #. & tLat., nomim pL of 
T venan$ t genitT venantti, pr. par. of venor — to 
hunt] 

ZooL : In Walcknaeris classification, a group 
of Spiders, which he defines as jnceasantiy 
running or leaping about the vicinity of their 
abode to catch their prey. The group was 
approximately equal to the modem 

families Mygalidae, Salticidse, and Lycoaid®. 

• ve'-nar-^, a. & ». [Lat venor - to hunt] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to hunt- 
ing ; venatic. , 

* There be three tor; 

En friend, ri*., e forest, e chiwM. and e perle Howeu 
Letter*, bk. lv„ let. 15. 

B. As subst. : The art of hunting ; the 

right of purmln* Mid taking all 
or penary. —Bfackttonei Comment., bk. 1L, ch. 37. 

vSn-&8 r -<imte (quask), «• 

Pyrenees, where found ; auff. -ite (3fi7i.).] 

Min. : A variety of Ottrelito (q.v.), occurring 
in masses with a lamellar and radiating struc- 
ture. Hardneas, 5 ’5 ; ap-gj- ® 26 » 
aud streak, gray to grayish-black ; compos. . 
essentially aliydrated silicate of alumina and 
protoxide of iron. 

♦vS-n&t'-Ic, • vS-n&t-Io-al, a [Latj£ 
naticus, from venatus, pa. par. of venor — to 

hU i nt pertainlng to hunting ; used in hunting. 

« Venatic vegariM ia tbe metter of >ceat were 
re*dUy uademtood. —field, Nov. 13. 1*87. 

2. Given to hunting ; fond of the chase. 

"The * 'BufTk,' * very ssnotte corp*. enterUlned S M 
comer* moet bceplUbly. -field, Dec. », 1884. 

vfi-n&t'-I-c ^,8. [VIKAT1CO.] 

vS-n&t'-ic-al, a. [Venatio.] 


B. As adjective: 
l Made or consisting of velvet. 

- Will Mir man think, that . ?°U £of mor« 

price tbaa . lluaea colfeT —Booker. Bootes, rot.. 

Dk. 1 #. . , 

2. With a surface like velvet ; velvety. 

<■ The cowslip'* esteet heed." MiUon .* Com«. 

y To Stand on velvet: To have made ones 
bets ao that one cannot lose, and must In all 
probability win. (Baring slang.) 

velvet-tour, s. 

Bot. : Priva echinata ; a plant of the order 
Verbenacese. 

velvet oopper-ore, s. 

Min. : The same as Lettoomite (q.v.). 
velvet- cork, s. The best kind of cork 
bark reddish, aupple, and not woody or 
porous. (Simmonds.) 

velvet-dock, s. 

Bot. : Vcrbascum Thapsus. Named from ite 
goft leaves. (Prior.) 
velvet-duck, #. [Yelvet-scoter.] 
velvet fiddler-crato, i. (Velvet Swim- 

M1NQ-CRAB.] 

velvet-flower, s. 

Botany : 

l an,ialM (I " Te "" y — : . thin, this- aln T a j ?; expect, genop hon. ph = t 

bSil, Wf^ ; pfiat, ; cat, S ell, ohorpa, 9^^“^ Otfi? ’_cio^,^tloL, -^n» = »Bi». -We. -die. *c. = **1. **. 
-tian = -tlon. -elon = mbfin; -tlon, -9I011 - xwuu 


x „x+ Tn-n.1-1^7. adv. [Eng. venatical : m ly.] 
V 1^enarif mSoer; « peSalning to hunt, 
ing or the chase. „ , 

••I do not know whether that r*ro*l 
tlo l JvwA&ally minded A- field, Feb. 3«, U87. 

• vS-ua'-tion (1), *- (Lat. vrnafio, from w 
naftw, pa. par. of venor = to hunt.] 

1 Tbe actor practice of hunting ; the cnaae. 

: "The manner of their [the bever) 

' AmeriL--0ro«me .* Vulgar Sr r our,, bk- UL, Ch. IT. 

2. The state of being banted. 

vS-na-tlon (2), #. (Lat. vena = s vein.] 

Bot. : The arrangement of the veina in thi 
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Jeavea of plants. If a leaf has only a single 
midnb without branches, as in many Conifer® 
the venation ia said to be simple. Tlie three 
leading types of venation are the Reticulated 
Isetted, or Angular, found in the exogens and a 
few aberrant ; earlogena ; the Parallel, or Curved, 
found iu all the higher endogens ; and the 
Furcate, or Forked, characteristic of Ferns. 
Luidley made ten divisions : Veinless, Equal- 
vemed. Straight- veined. Curve-veined, Netted, 
Ribbed, Falsely-ribbed, Radiating, Feather- 
veined, and Hidden -veined. Professors Me 
Cosh and Dickie considered that they had 
traced a connection between the ramifications 
of plants and their venation. 

* ve-na-tor'-i-al, a. [Let. venalor = a 
banter.] Pertaining or relating to hunting; 
venatic. ° * 

Vond^ v.L [Fr. vendre, from Lat. vendo, con- 
tracted from venuHdo(for venim do)= to offer 
for sale, from renum = sale, and do = to give.] 
To sell ; to offer to aell ; to transfer to another 
person for a pecuniary equivalent. 

it vend*, are the ooctso outa 
^hUAthe chocolxte Jj mad o."— Dumpier: Voyogeu 

"vend,*. [Vend, r.] Sale. 

CMuc^ iV. * gnmi ^ iQX toemS-Aichardvm : 


vend, a. [Wend.] 

* vend'-a-ble, a. [Vendible;) 

ven'-dafe, i. [O. Fr. vendese; Fr. vandoise 
= the dace.] 

Ichthy. : Coregonus vendasius, from the lakes 
of Dumfriesshire. Upper surface brown, sides 
tinged with yellow. Females about eight 
inches long, males somewhat leas. They re- 
semble the smelt In flavour. 

VSn-de'-an, a. & «. [See def.] 

A. At adj Of or pertaining to La Vend6«, 

In France. * 

B. Aa subst. : A native or Inhabitant of 

La v endee. 1 

*ven-dee', a. [Eng. vend, v. ; -te\ Tha 
person to whom anything is sold ; correlative 
of vendor, 

" “ A 7lcw Ua gl«b^ or if ha Bella hit com, and 

iU h ° must *** the tithe, to tha 

▼endemialre (as van-de-mi-arO, a. [Fr. 

from Lat. vindemia = tha vintage.] The first 
month in the French Republican calendar, 
begmning September 22 or 23, and ending 
October 21 or 22 ; ao called from its being the 
vintage season, 

vSnd-er, a. [Eng. vend , v. ; -er.) One who 
vends or sells goods ; a seller, a vendor. 

^ Jj ot eM4-match«a--^*w« m /spa*.- 

ven-det'-ta, $, [Ital., from Let vindicta-^ 
revenge.] [Vindictive.] 

Anthrop. : A particular case of the wider 
custom of blood-fend, by which every mera- 
ber of a stock, or body of men between whom 
blood -relationship subsists, is bound to aid in 
taking vengeance (on the offender if possihla 
or on the stock to which he belongs) for a 
personal injory done to any of hia kinsmen. 
The vendetta which exists in Corsica, and to 
a less extent in Sicily, Sardinia, and Calabria 
ia the practice of taking vengeance on the 
murderer of & relative ; and this duty is ira- 

B Jsed primarily on the next of kin, hut in a 
sa degree on all the relatives of the mur- 
dered individual. If the murderer succeeds 
in elnding his pursuers, then vengeance may 
be taken on any of hia relatives. Between 
1770 and 1800, when the vendetta was at its 
height, soma 7000 murdera are said to have 
occurred in Corsica owing to this practice of 
private vengeance. A law prohibiting the 
carrying of arms did much to put a atop to 
i?i_ V f, Ddella ’ ^ut the law is now repealed 
with the result that the number of murders 
is on the Increase. 

5PP Aren 1 t that the vendetta represent* . 
£lteinn h «/ h HyW everywhere before the con- 

££271 "Sf*? SS&JSS. ‘A? 


can only be settled by the death of < ua of the 
parties concerned at the hands of the other. 

plucky, powerfol feliow, fell 

?,Vt^ith J. L) . For totue weeks It w.s known In 

Chicago that . meeting between them lUMuitsbvJt- 
* :n l vw *^° i rs fc*twaeo the pair were uhd£ 
«U>od to have hrought about a tort of reconciliation. 
Th. etndoua waa to drop ^-Rqferoe, April ^ 

* ad-I-bU-I-ty, s, [Eng. vendible; dty.] 
The quality or state of befog vendible or 
saleable. 

**“<*■■■ 

* v6n AT i( We ’ * vendable, a. k j. [Fr. 

vendible, vendable ; Lat. vendibilie, from vendo 
= to vend (q.v.). j 

n A*. I s •’ Ca I )a t>le of being vended or 
mi?k’etehU ; for «Te ° f *" ra0t “ Cy! “ leahle * 

,n thU 

a* 9V *P'L Something to be sold or 
offered ; a saleable commodity. 

th * bod7 ot and 
‘ V«d1w%v g )* S ’ * IED8- VtndM ‘ ! 

In 

’tte'wa^a tFi - t ° 

»i’tWf b ?l y,opert *. 7Beth a Q to h yin. that oooe other. 

h 2* «? u ” ot - •endicate therein any pro! 
pertie. -Sir r . The Govemour , bit. ii, cE. fit 

^ ven'-di-tate, * ven-di-tat, v.L [Lat. 
vendiiatus pa. par. of vendito, freq. of vendo ~ 
to vend (q.v.).] To set ont, as for sale: 
showof° ^ ° Ut 031613 tetioU8l y J to make a 

" th<5 ^ doe ia the snbtilitie of their wit. to 
make them teeme more wonderfully hy theee string 
wrrwflnri^* M f U ^ C7 thS for th^e 

Worke -"“ /5 - XoUand : Plinie 

* P xL vmdUalio, from 

A Wfes1uy" fo= ^ toaeU » 40 Ve ° d <^ 

* nd 

* from Lat. venditionem, 
accns. of venditio, from venditut, pa. par of 
t*ndo = to vend (q.v.).] The «ct of aelllLg ; 

i^tTssissgaajs^ ho i,t » th ”” •- 

* 7£ n '-^:‘« r . *•„ [Lat] A eeller, a vendor. 
(Money Masters AU Things , p. so.) 

V !5i" d0r> fi tEng - vend > <* I -or.] One who 
sells ; a seller. 

*’ Tt , the fender eay> the price of a b*»at is four 
poa iitls, arid the vendee eaym he will give ftrnr Doundr 

* V^n-due', a. [O.Fr., prop. fem. of rendu, pa. 

par. of veudre = to sell, to vend (q.v. 11 A 
publio auction or sale. J 

‘‘ Having purchased a laced waistcoat ... at a 
^tndue, made a swaggering fitrure .’* — Smollett • 

Random, ch. xxxv; 

•vendne-maBter, «. An auctioneer. 

(Wharton.) 

* ven duo-room, s, a sale-room. 

vS-neer', r.t. [Ger. fumiren = to inlay, to 
veneer, from Fr. foumir « to furnish (q.v.).] 

L Lit, : To cover with veneer ; to overlay 
or face over, as an Inferior wood, with wood 
of a finer or more valuable kind, ao as to 
cause the whole mass to present the appear- 
ance of being made of the more valuable wood. 

2. Ff?. : To give a more agreeable, attrac- 
tive, or pleasant appearance to, as to some- 
tiling worthless, unattractive, or bad ; to gild 
over ; to gloss. 


veneer-saw, s, 

th ^?;™ OTk ' •• Adrenlar saw, made thick at 
^ e ™ ddle ». a “ d tapering to a very thin edge 

fmmlSblS US6d f ° r C “ tUn * TCUCSra 

ve-neer'-ing, *. [Eng. renar; -iny.] 

L Literally: 

1. The act, process, or art of covering with 
veneer ; the act of laying on veneer ; the act 
or operation of one who veneera. 

2. The 6 a me as Veneer, s. t 1 . i. (q.v.). 

IL Fig. : The same as Veneer, s., l 2 . 

* T g ' n ,? f r Ic -^. 'ven-e-fic'-Ial (o assh), 

Vfnf J icrts ~ poisonous, aorcerous, 
from renenum — poison, aDd/ado= to make, 

Acting hy poison ; used for poisoning or 
sorcery ; eorcerous. ^ 

h^)T b l*?*^ ltcbe, c ^ mo f«th-aU with apiudlea tim- 

2. Addicted to sorcery or poisoning, 
ven -O-f i^e, s. [Lat. veneficium , from vtne~ 

ftTsSSSSS * 1 Ths p ra =- 

(Vese. 

poiso7^or aonle™. OUS ’ torccro “i *<=«»« W 

• ven'-o-mous, a. [Venomous.] 

• vcn'-c-nate, v.L [Let. r<»ena/iu, pa. par 

«^n r i n< T° — P°J S0 . n » from venenum = poi- 
son.) To poison, to infect with polaou. 

..‘IJ 11 **® euteriug the bwly, are not to eoervl. 

* 7n®f2^ n %l e ’ (Venenate . r -l Poisoned; 
Infected with poison ; poisonous. 

the tbJ i ln tm ******* aalef nation, whe«by 
parU va.~- Woodward: On 

• ven-^-na -tlon, s. [Venenate, r.] 

1. The act of poisoning ; the state of being 

poisoned. • 

2. Poison ; venom. 

irfiifiji*?!?* 7 ! fcl ? ejr “T 8 «ubtUer venmatfont, inch u 
S£^[iS 7d ** tr07 *^ -*rown<: rulffarR^oS^ig 

*vo-neno' ( * ven'-S-nose, a. [Lat. vtntn- 
we, from venerium = poison ; Fr. vineneux . 1 
Poisonous, venomous. J 

prop ? J y hy tfa* «pider, 

f kiQ J? a * n oi * re«*y nmmote nature. 
Brown* . 1 ufyar Srroura, bk. iL, ch. iL 

t ven-e-no'-sa, s. pt, [Nent. pi. of Lat vems- 
nosus = full of poison, very poisonous.] 

ophidfo'of ?)^ 0 *^* 16 flynonym of Thanat* 

* T? n -®-“°s'-l-ty, ». [Eng. 

The quality or aute of being venencaa or 
poisonous, 

* ven-cr-a-hU'-i-t^, 5 . [Fr. 'vcncmbiliti, 
from Low Lat. venerabilitatein, accns. of t'g 7 t- 
e rab U itas , fro m Lat rencrabilit = ^nerable- 
(q.v.).] The quality or state of being ven- 
erable ; venerableness. 

to .. th * excellence and Kmerabaity of 
gefrjrotOtypa. —More: Antidote affauut Idolatry, 


vSn-er-a-blo, a. [Fr., from Lat ventral Ms 
= fit to be reverenced ; from veneror — to 
reverence, to venerate (q.v.); Sp. venerable ; 
Ital. venerabile.] 

X. Ordinary Language • 

1. "Worthy of veneration or reverenca; de- 
serving of reverence, respect and honour : 
reverend. (Generally applied to persons ad- 
vanced in years.) 

“ Ihtnlel »m now a right rmrrahle Kxrt eld father.* 
— Vojre.* A’zposicion qf Daniel, ch. v. 

2. Rendered sacred by religious or other 
lofty associations ; to be regarded with awe- 
or reverence ; hallowed by associations : as, » 

venerable ruin. 

SfSZSZ Wgt> hSre * pm e , pit. Eire, sir. marine; g5 , p«t. 

' ^ W?If; W ° rk * Wbo > *° n: mnt ^ «** our, rule, fall; try, Syrian. », « = e; ey = o; *n = Jew. 


V?!2, , ,. kl 1 < £ red - & fit. .“SmS 

tn]nred. —Chamber? JTncyc. {ed. 1967), ix, 7 <8. 

T Hence applied to a private quarrel that 


Veneer* d with fwnctl in on fon* theory." 
v Tennyoon : Drincmt, FroL 117 . 

Ve-neeV, s. [Veneer, t\] 

I» Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit . : A thin slip of wood or Ivory glned 
or cemented to a piece of other material, and 
forming an ornamental covering therefor 
Mahogany, rosewood, walnut, and similar 
beautiful woods, are principally nsed. 

2. Fig. : Snperficial show or gloss. 

b 0Q, 7 the veneer, the 
hnrry, tha florry. —Family Herald, iltvyiS, ism, pc 00. 

IL Entom. (PL): The Orass-motha (q.v.). 
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H. EccleMology i 
i A title formerly given to the dignitaries 
of cathedrals of the old foundation, now con- 
fined to archdeacons. . 

2. The lowest grade of canonization in the 
Roman church. 

« There are three recwuized degrees - 

Umt otreiierablv.llmtof Bteswafiaud that of S*mt. 


Z7^U * Arnold: Cat h. Did^ !>. JL 

ren-er-a ble-ness, *. [Eng. venerable ; 

-new.] The quality or state of being vener* 

Sl>1 - *The vmerablsneu and impotence of old age. - - | 
South : Sermon*, voL *1., »w. 4* 

* cen -6r-a-bly, adv. [Eug. venerdb(le) ; • ly •} 

Tn a venerable manner ; so as to excite or call 
for veneration. , 

« Th« Pelatine, proud Rome • imperhu sew, 

Au.wlal SaM 

. ven-er-a'-<?«-£e. «. pi. [Mod. Lat. wnm, 
genlt. t Lat. fem. pi. adj. soff. -atew.1 
ZooU : An approxi mate synonym of Vencrma* 
(q.v.> 

* vdn’-«r-ant. o. (Lat. vetumm, pr. par. of 
ventror.) •[Venerate.] Reverent. 

«* When we pronoouoe the of Giotto, on 

.nd r.d «.--*«»•» • 

Modern Pointer l (ed. 1846), u. *. 

Vcn'-er-ate, V.t. [Lat. veneratus, pa. par. of I 
twiimir = to reverence, to worship, I 

venue, genit. veneris == love; feansc. 
serve to honour; Fr. v&nlrer; Sp. & F° r “* 
S? 1UL remora) To mod or treat 
with reverence and respect , to lonk up to 
with veneration ; to reverence ; to revere , to 
regard as hallowed. 

" ^ > hri "« 18 th * t ^^^CWU5SS%11V. 

vSn-er-a-tion, «. [Fr., from Lat. veiurra- 

accus. of vmerutio, from venerate 
pa. par. of veneror = to venerate (q.v.).] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of venerating ; the 
feeling of one who venerateB ; the highest de- 
gree of respect and reverence; reverend re- 
gard; respect mingled with eome demree of 
awe • a feeling or sentiment excited by the 
dignity, wisdom, and goodness of ft pe«on, 
or by the sacreduess of his character, and, 
with^regard to places, by some associations 
which render them hallowed. 

•• veneration 1b «. hl g her degree cf TWct ^ wMch 
tvu> mind aeeniB t« be more forcibly ■ truck, wltn wu- 
Shd, oonnected with the *teni*r virtue*. -Cofan. 

On the Passion ». pt. L, cb. IL, J ft 
2 PhrenoL: An affective sentiment having 
for "its obiect sny peraon or thing deemed 
worthy of veneration by the individual. The 
organ is situated on the crown of the head, 
and ia peculiarly liable to disease eo that 
high devotional excitement arising froin 
cess of veneration is one of the commonest 
forms of insanity. 

•vSn'-er-a-tlve,*. lEog. veruraKion);Ave.) 
Feeling ve aeration ; respectful, reverent. 

‘•I for cm*, whea • eeneratirs 7°^’ felt J v 
thrill o! loy ."— All the Tear Round. Sept- ST, 1862, 
p. 62. 

1 v&n'-er-at-or, 5 PL*. 

par. of veneror = to venerate (q.v.).] Ooe 
who venerates or reverences. 

- Not * Boomer of your *cx. 

Bat oenerator.’ Tennyson . Prinoess, IT. ws. 

vSner'-S-al* ■ vS-ner'-S-all, * vS-ner/- 
i-alL a. "[Lat venereus, venenui — pertain- 
ingto Venus (geolt Veneris) = the goddess of 
love, love.) 

* 1. Of or pertaining to venery or sexual 
love ; relating to sexual intercourse. 

•• Nothing U toll'd In 4(a 

2. irising from, prodnced by, or connected 
with sexual intercourse : as, venereal disease. 

* 3. Adapted to the cure of venereal diseases: 

as, venereal medicines. 

* 4. Adapted to excite venereal desires ; 
aphrodisiac. 

4 5 Pertaining to or consisting of copper, 
which was called Venus in the mystical lan- 
guage of the alchemists. 

•• Bloa vi tried, how venereal jind 
ever, nibbed upon the whattad blade of a knile, wm 
not impart it* latent colour. —Boyle. 

*▼£ ner'-$-ate,t>.f. [Venereal.] To render 
lascivious. 

« To eenertate the unbridled tptrit*. —FeltXam . 
Resolves, p. 46. 


• vS-ncr’-e-oiis, * ve-ner'-e i^g. * v»- 
ner'-i-an, * vo-ner-l-on. ve-ner-i- 
OUS* a. * [Lat. venereus ; Fr. viiUrien.] 

1. Lostfnl, libidinous. 

‘S’Jri'S!?' 11 *“■ *" ”*'£,1*,: C. T .. MR 

2. Exciting or strengthening for venery; 
aphrodisiac. 

••.The flfthe eteny is of 
Th. wh«e kind »• S A., bk. viL 

3. Love-sich. . 

M Taunting word* of • Tt 

* ven'-cr-er, e. [Venery (2), a.] A hunter. 

* vS-ner'-i-an, * ve-ner-l-en, a. [Vene 

REOUS.] 

ve-nSr-J-d®, «. t^ od - L ^- v ™ u \' 8 cnit 
PCTt€r(i«); L»U feuu pU adj. suff. -ulx.) 

1. ZooL : A family of Sinu-paUiaha (q.v.), 
with several genera, universally disti ibnted , 
but most abundant in the tropics, 
regular, closed, aub-orblcular, or oblong , ligm- 
nient external ; hinge usuallv with three teeth 
In each valve; muscular impressions ovad, 
noli shed : pallial line ainuated. Animal free, 
locomotive, rarely attached by a byssus or 
burrowing. The shelle of all the family are 
Z3 for elegance of form and colour, 
and are frequently ornamented with chevron 
like markings. Their textura is hard, all 
traces of etructure being usually obliterated. 

2. Paloeont. : They appear first in tit® Oolite, 
attaining their greatest development in the 
present day. 


* 3 CPI.) : A peculiar fashion of hose of 
breeches, originally introduced from Venice. 

“To make Venetian* down below garter. 

Baruigton . Epigrams, *■ zu, 

Venetlan-architecturo, s. A variety 

of the Gothic style, of which examples are 
found mainly ia palaces which form a clase 
ai^avt amongst buildings constructed in the 
Italian Gothic style. In these palaces the 
arches of the windows and halls rest upon 
shafts, and terminate in intricate dasigns oT 
onen tracery work, as in the case of the ceifl* 
brated Palace of the Doges. The arches have 
a wavy shape, which gives them an oriental 
appearance. The enrichments, moreover, dis- 
play, as they usually do in Italy, differenl 


* ven'-er-ie, e. IVenxrv.] 

vcn'-er-Ite, t. [Lat ven*r{ius) = of Venus 

suifi -ite (Min.)."] 

Min . ; A greenish earthy eubstan^, which 
the microscope shows to 
scales. Occurs in layers in schist at Spring 
field. Berks Co., Pennsylvania. An analysis 
yielded: silica, 28-93 ; ^l; aesqul i- 

oxide of iron, 5*04; protoxide of ^n, 0 27 , 
protoxide of copper, 16-55 ; magnesia, 1747 
water, 12*08 ; insoluble, 6*22 = 100 3<. 

* VcnZ-cr-oiis, a. [Lat .venereus.} Venereous 

venereal (q.v.). „ 

“ The potato and such vensnm * roots. -Eolinshea 
DescripC England, bk. It-, ch. tL 

v6n-S-ru -pIs, ». [Mod. Lat. «»«, and Lat 
rupM = arock.) [Venus, 5.] 

ZooL A Paioeont. : A genua of y® ner * d ®' 
with about twenty recent species, widelydls- 
tributed. and liviug in crevices of rocks. 
Shell oblong, radiately striated. snd orna- 
mented with concentric lamellse , three small 
teeth in each valve. Fossil epeclea m 

the Miocene of Europe and the United States. 

« vSn’-er-Sf (l)i % ven'-er-ie, «. [Venerea l.] 
Sexual intercourae. . , 

login Sacra. 

* ven'-er-# (2), * vSn’-er-ie, s. IFr. vbterie, 
from O. Fr. vener ; Lat venor = to hunt] 

X. The act, practice, or sport of hunting ; 
the chase. „ 

- An oat rider, that loved ernsrU 

Chaucer: C. T.. 166. fProLl 

2. Beasts of the chaae ; game. 

•• p,.] «Mow. other ^ a 

3 A kermel for bnn ting-dogs. 

ven-S-BSc'-tlon, * vSn-ee-sSc'-tion, *. 

[I^at r« 7 ia= u vein, and sectio — a cntUng, 
from *co = to cut] The act or o^ration of 
opening a vein for the purpose of letting 
blood; blood-letting, phlebotomy. 

« if the inflammstion be eudden. after 
by lenient purgative#, or w * ^T Bter 
have recourse to anodyne*. — Wiseman . Surgery. 

VS-ne’-tlan, a. & ». (Fr. vinitUn; IUI. 
vemziano; Sp. wnccmno, from lat. Vent 
tia ~ the country of the Veneti. J 

A. At adj. : Of or pertaining to the city or 
province of Venice, In Northern Italy. 

B. As substantive : 

X, A native or Inhabitant of Venice. 

2. A Venetian-blind, ( CoUoq .) 



VENETIAN ARCHITEC7TURE 
[ Arcade from the Dogee' P*leoe, Vemcf.) 

mode of treatment from that which Povalij 
elsewhere in the Gothic style. The cor.iera oJ 
the facades are uiarked by «! eode ^ tif ; h ^ 
twisted ilka cables. The mould inge^ and cor- 
nice consist merely of narrow bands which 
generally rest on consoles. A method ol 
decoration peculiar to th^e bulldmgb ftp- 
Deara to have been borrowed from ByzanUaft 
Smdels : fine marbles of various colours of 
which red porphyry and green aerpentine art 
the most frequent, are inserted in 
angular panels and bordennga, and forrr ft 
sort of mosaic-work. This style of OI \ nam . e ^*' 
tion is employed both In churches and palaces. 

IReNAISS A NCE- ARCHITECTURE.) 

Venetian-baXl* t. An oruamenUl forte 
of glass for paper-weights, &c. It consists of 
waste pieces of filigree-glsss conglomerated 
together in a bulb of clesr flint-glass. 

Venetian-blind, *. A louvre shatter or 
blind made of slate with spaces between them 
to admit air. In some 3e « th ® 
fixed at a certain angle the shutter , te 
other cases they are movabla, to allow th» 
nasaage of more or less air and light- 
suspended blind has cords for support, and 
others for changing the positions of the slats. 

Venetian-carx>et, *. A carpet whose 
warp or chain is of worated, and generally 
arranged in stripes of different colours. The 
shoot, which is generally biack, ia concealed, 
and the warp exposed on the two sarfacea. 
The weft is sometimes of different colours, and 
thus producing s plaid ^Jjeck wttern. Bf 
the suitable arrangement of the heddles, a twill 
may be given. The ordinary loom suffices, ai 
no figures are raised. 

Venetian-chalU, s. The same as French 
CHALK (q.Y.). 

Venetian-door, «• A door with long, 
narrow eide-lighte for lighting a lobby, en- 
trance-hall, Ac. 

Venetian-glass, «. [Veneti an-ball.] 
Venetian-red, *. True Venetian red ir 
eaid to be a native ochre, but thj ®°}°F 9 J5j!j 
under this name are prepared artificiRlly from 
sulphate of iron, or its residuum In the manu- 
facturing of acid a. They are all of redder 
Sleeper buea than light red, are very per- 
manent, and have all the properties of g«Kj 
ochres. Scarlet ochre, Prussian red, Lngliat 
red, and rouge de Mars are other n sines for 
the same pigment. 

Venetian School, e. 

Paint. : A »cbool of painting which arose 
and declined in the sixteenth century, and o» 
which Titian 0477-1576) ia considered l thi 
founder. Among its other 
k Giorgione (1477-1511), Tintoretto (1512-1594), 
and Pan! Veroatse (1^28-1581). The dwtirn 


Resolves, p. 4^ — expect, 3£enophon, e^ist. -ing* 

:«ou, -4aouB = . hfi , -Lie. -4UO. - = ^ *• 
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veney— venomed 


gulshing characteristics of this school were a 
■lastery of colour and a consummate know* 
ledge of chiaro-oacuro. 

Venetian- white, *. A carefully-prepared 
carbonate of lead. 

Venetian- window, a. A window with 
three separate lights. 

vSn -e jr, * v£n'-ny, • ven-ew, a. [Venue. ] 
An assault or attack in fencing, or tha like ; 
sometimes applied to a thrust or hit. 

“Playing it aword and dagger with a master of 
hsnee ; thre e ven eyt for a dish of stewed prune*."— 
UMketp. : Merry in** of Windsor, t L 

■ H Vt1 *V at wasters ; A bont at cudgels. 

? ,a7 * dozen ren let ai toasters with a good 

S£r i lr r * *“ h«ui.--Sr 0 um. « Flat.: ?AU- 

* vSnge, v.t. [Fr. v enger, from Lat. vendico, 
tnndico — to lay claim to, to avenge ; bp. 
tengar ; I tab vengiart.] [Vindicate.] 

1, To avenge. 

_ "I am coming on 

To vertgs me, as I may/' 

- rr. Shaketp : Eenry V., L 2. 

2. To revenge. 

** The best way to tenge my Glo'ster’s death." 

Shaketp : Richard //., L 3. 

•vgnge'-a-ble, *ven|r-l-ble, a* [Eng. 

tinge; -abU.] 6 

1. Revengeful. 

ViisS 1 * 0 9 * nff9abit ** wrath .•^Chauosr: Testament 

2. Deserving of being avenged or revenged ; 
Calling for revenge. 

th *‘ "gzzf'FP'u. I*. *. I 

3. Very great, exceedingly great, atrong, or 
Intense. (Venoeancb, «j[ 3.] 

UnW0K m * tter * together."— 


•ven&'-er, s. [Eng. veng(e); -er.] One who 
avenges or revengea ; an avenger. 

“His hleeding heart U in the vengert hand." 

Spenser ; F. Q., I. iiL SO. 

* V^nfr'-er-ess, a. [Eng. vengeT ; -«s.l a 
famala avenger. 

"’ W * r ~“ °' «*<»**■- 


• vgngo'-a-blj', ’ vengo-a-blle. adv. [Eng. 
wngeabQe) ; -ly.] In revenge. 

vsngeablU [have brent a great town* of mine 
fa^lam 1^21” W ctil ‘ — ffol inshed ; Chronicle* <f If 

*6n£e'-an9e, * veng-aunce, • veng*- 
aunoe, * ven-I-aunce, <3. [Fr. vengeance, 
from venger = to avenge, to venge (q.v.).] 

1. Punishment inflicted In return for an 
injury or offence. It generally implies a feel- 
Eg. 0 * indignation on the part of the person 
inflicting it, together with more or less justice 
In the nature of the punishment inflicted. It 
may be also inflicted for wrong or Injury dona 
to others. 

“ Should intermitted tenant net arm again 
Hls rod right hand to pl^uo ua" 

Milton: P.L,, tUm. 

* 2. Harm, miachief or evil generally. 

** While* the ere of man did woo me, 

ToAt would do no t#np#a/ic* to me* # 

Shakesp : A t You Like IL. It. «. 

1 (1) Hence, used as an oath, corse, or Im- 
precation— 

on x thw ** 

Similarly in the phrases, What a vengeance! 
What the vengeance! equivalent to What the 
deuce! What the mischief! 

_ ... . '■ Wkal the vengeance l 

Could ho not spe&k om fair t 11 

Shak ftp ; Coriolanut, 111. L. 

(2) With a vengeance : With excessive vehe* 
maoce, violence, force,* or the like. 

* 3. Uaed adverbially = exceedingly. 

f ®how ; hot he's vengeance proud, 
^»ti iLa 0t the 00111 m ° n P« 0 P Shaketp: CoriZ 

• V^n^e'-an 90-15^, adv. [Eng. vengeance ; 
ny.] Extremely, excessively: with a ven- 
geance, 

** H« lores that venfnncely." 

Beaum. * Flei. s Prophetess, L M. 
•v&n&e’-f&l, * vSnge'-ful), o. [Eng. venge; 
•full.] Vindictive, revengeful, retributive. 

“ The rattling terrors of the vengeful snake." 

Goldsmith : Deserted Village. 

• venge -ftll-ljr, adv. [Eng. vengeful; -?y.] 
in a vengeful or vindictive manner ; vindic- 
tively, revengefully. 

t. TEng. vengeful; -ness .] 
Vindictiveness, revengefulneas. 

"The two rictims of his madness or of his venoefUL 
y* 1 _ we r f grooved to tha London Hospital."— Rails 
Telegraph, June M, 18M. 1 u * 


* veng'-J-ble, o. [Venoeable.) 

* ve -nl-a-ble, a, [Let venia = pardon. 1 
[> enial.] Venial, pardonable, excusahla. 

U * d «P* n danc« upon the phiioso- 
ch. xiL ^ ~ Brotm * : f u &ar Rrrourt, bk. lit., 

* ve'-nx-a-biy, adv. [Eng. vtniaMle); - ly.\ 
in a venial manner; pardonably, excusably, 
vemably. 

ve'-nl-ijl, * ve-nl-aU, <t.&s. [0. Fr. venial. 
from Lat venialis , from venia = favour, 
pardon ; Sp. & Port, venial; Ital. veniaU .] 

A. As adjective: 

1. That may be pardoned or forgiven : par* 
donabie ; not unpardonable, sinful, or wrong. 

2. Excusahla; that may be excused, for- 
given, or allowed to pass uncenaured. 

" 80 do nothing, tin venial sllp. - 
_ 0 „ , Shaketp. : Othello. It. J. 

*3. Allowed, permitted. 

“Permitting him the while 
Venial discourse uniUjun'd." Milton , P. lf, lx, $, 

9 B. Assubst. : A venial ain or offence. 

bl *9 ohe * the hreachea of God’s 
Uw, with the juun# of veniallt and fsvuorable titles 
of diminution. —Bp Rail: Dittuative from PoperU. 

venial-sin, «. 

Roman Thed. : A ain which is not against 
the end of the law, Le., the lova of God : a 
disease of tha aouL not its death. Soma aina. 
though mortal in their nature, are held to be 
venial if not dona deliberately, and if the 
amount of harm done ia araall, e,g in the 
case of email theft. Thera are two classes of 
venial aina, deliberate and indeliberate. Ca- 
aulate apeak with mnch caution on thia aub- 
Ject, and declare that tha distinction between 
mortal and venial sins in many cases mnat 
resyolely on tha Judgment of God. [Mortal- 

•ve-nl-Sl'-I-W, 've-nl-al-i-tle, «. 

venial; -tty r.] Tha quality or atate of being 
venial, pardonable, or excusable. 


■vSnie'-mSnt, #. [O. 

retribution, revenge. 


Fr.] Avengemant, 


1 In vsngemsni of her mother’s grest disgrace." 

Speruer : F. «^TV. Til SO. 


with the fsJre pretence 
~~ BJK BaU ‘ ** Westminster. 

* ve' -ni-al-1^, adv. [Eng. venial ; - ly . ) In a 

venial manner or degree ; pardonably ex- 
cusably. ’ 

He slnneth veniallgf— Chaucer : Parson’s Tale. 

ve -ni-al-n^ss, *. [Eng. venial ; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being venial ; veniality, 

• venTl-aimce, s. [Vengeance.) 

Ven -19©, s. [See det] 

Geog . ; A city or province In the north of 
Italy. 

Venice-glass, «. A glass cup or goblet 
of tha tarest purity, so named from being 
manufactured near Venice. They were believed 
to be so exquisitely sensitive that they would 
fly to pieces if poison were put into them. 

Venice-turpentine, a. 

. Ghenu : A ropy liquid, colourless or brown- 
ian, inclining to green, having an unpleasant 
odour and bitter taste. It is obtained from 
Terebinthina venetia, and ia said to be con- 
tained in peculiar sacs in the upper part of 
tha atem. According to UnverdorDen it con- 
tains in tha fresh state two different oils, one 
easily becoming resinous, also two acid resins, 
a neutral resin and aucclnic acid. 

* ven-ie, v.t. [Venoe.] To avenge, to revenge. 

*’ He *h*U venie the blood of hla •eruAUnti*." }i v- 

etiffe: 3 Maccabees zzxli. 4S. ' 

* ven-l-er, «. [Venie.] An avenger. 

“Whether ye ben the venierit of BjuvI.”— Wyelifft : 
Judges Tl. SL 

V^n-H'-I-a, a [Lat. ; (1) the name of the 
mother of Tnrnua ( Virgil ; JEntid x. 76); 
(2) of the wife of Jason ( Ovid : Met., xiv. S34.> j 
Entom. : A genus of Geometer Moths, family 
Enuomidffi. The antennse simple in the males ; 
fore wioga slightly Indented below the tip; 
hind winga entire. Veniha maciUata ia the 
sole European species. 


‘ven-ime, *. {Venom. 1 

ve-nir ' -5 de no'-vo, phr. [Lat.*.eto coma 
anew or afresh.] 1 w come 

Law : (See extract). 

nop ° the old common Uw mode of 
)Pocoeding to > *ecoud trial, and d inert material fv 

W , h l C . h u “m^S 

eutirely extrinsic of the record. It It where 
defect appears on the face of the record itself that a 
• E"*" d* noeo aa it U called, is awS^^hU ^ 

cl^^hlch'ln^tm. 1 ! 1 ® f 3,1119 of the Jury pro- 

“ Uuc «> w “ Awarded afresh, ar 

ve-nir'-^ fa-91-hA, vS-nir'-e, phr. [Lat. 
— that you cause to coine.] 

A *?. directed to the 

ahenff requiring him to cause a jury to come 

orappear in the. neighbourhood where a cause 
1s brought to issue to try tha game. This 
wnt was abolished in 1852, but the precept 
issued by the justices of assize which is aub- 
venire * S soluetimea ^ 00s ®ly apokeu of ae a 

. tbarefore, an Issue Is Joined, ths oonrt 

w^S* u ?° u the roI1 or record lu these 

W .°Fc* ‘ Therefore let a jury come, Ac.:’ which .«.rH 
authority to the sheriff to enmmra 
i hl<h ’ 1 ".*’ U count5e8 - «<*Pt London mod 

Middlesex, he now does on receiving a Drecaut lunwi 
oj ^ or purpose by tha judges of assize."— 
Slackstone: Comment.. bk.lU.. ch. 

v^n’-I-^dn (or ven'- f on), *ven-e-son, 
ven-ei-son, •ven-ey-aun, "ven-y- 

[O. Fr. veneison 

(Fr. venaison) = vemaon, from Lat. vena - 
[wnem accus. of venatic = a hunting, (2) that 
which 5 a hunted, game, from venatus, pa. par 

T v, ^ i i unt * Unison and venation are 
thns doublets.] 

A. At substantive: 

I. The fleah of auch wild animals as are 
taken in the chase and used for human food 
(Now restricted to the flesh of animals of the 
aeer kina.) 

“ Wa were so desirous of their ftbe eoais‘1 fl«h 
*^T e T d i, mucb J***mb1ed renwm, that we 
* 11 lh ' lr 

• 2. Bsaata of the chase ; game. 

"But therein Is venyton and other wrlde 
fowle. and fy^e ^ 

B. As adj. : Made of venison. 

"rJy 9 * nUon P** 17 to d bmer."-^a*«p„ 


Many Wives 

ve-ni'-tS, s [Lat = Coma ye, the initial word 
of tha Psalm in question.) 

Ecclesiastical: 

1. Psalm xcv. used as the canticle Immedi- 
ately preceding the Psalms in tha ordar of 
Morning Prayer, except on Eastar day and 
on tha nineteenth day of the month. 

2. A musical setting of the same. 

v$n'H$m, * ven-ime/ ven-ome/ ven-ym 
* ven-yme, s. & a. [O. Fr. venim (Fr. renf nL 
from Lat venenum = poiaou. For the change 
of n to m, cf. vellum .) ** 

A. As substantive: 

L Literally : ^ 

1. Poison generally. (Now only used iu thia 
•ense in poetry.) 

“““ «0‘~r. w 

2, Tha poisonous fluid accreted by animals 
in a atate of health, and introduced into tha 
bodies of their victims by biting, as in the 
case of aerpente, or by atinging, as in tha case 
of scorpions, &c. 

■' F <* mTurme * small greeu snzk* U b«d snough."— 
Aampier : \ oyages (ko. “ 

IL Fig. : Anything that poisoua, blights, 
cankers, or embittera ; hance, apite, lnalig^ 
liity, virulence. 

1 The irnom of soch looks." 

Shaketp : Renry t. X. 

* B. As adj. : Venomous, poisonous. 

“ Infect fair four) is with venom land." 

Slut keep : Rape of Lucrece, ISO. 

venom -mouthed, a. Venomous; fab 
of venom ; spiteful. 

1 ThU butcher's cur 1* venom-mouthed."' 

Shaketp : Renry l7//„ t L 

* vSn'-om, tJ.f. <fc <. [Venom, «.] 

A, Trans.: To infect with venom; to en- 
venom, to poison, 

“ For men. thzt ben venymed, thore grssot of Yrlond 
Y-dronkehebeth y-clsnsod sone, tboru Gode’s sond*. ' 

. Robert of Qloucester, p. U 

^or* f “* her * we -. wSt > hiire > camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pgt, 

or. wore, welt work, whd, wJn; mute, cib. eure, vnlte, our, rille, fuU; try, Syrian. «, m = e ; ey = a; qn = Lw. 


venomed— vental 
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B. Intrant. : To become as if infected with 
renom. 

"Tike ont the tompo ml iting, that It shall Dot 
venom and tester. '—Jeremy Taylor : Doctor Dubitan- 
Hum. 

v£n'-omed, * ven-ymed, a. [Eng. venom ; 
•ed.] Envenomed, poisonous, poisoned. 

" Her huthand . . . had catched a great wound* In 
uli srme with a renamed tworde."— rives .• Instruction 
Of a Christian Woman, hk.lL.ch. iv. 

vtfn'-om-ous, * ven'-e-mous, * ven-1- 
mous, a. [O. Fr. venimeux t from Lat. 
venenosus = poisonous, from venenum = 
poison.] 

I. Lit. : Full of venom or poison ; noxious 
or fatal to auimal life from venom ; poison- 
ous, envenomed. 

“ Beyond It ie the port Acooe, coned for the venem. 
Out heart and poisonous aeon i turn. which taketb 
Paine thereof.”—/*. Holland : PlinUs, bk. vL, ch. L 
1L Figuratively : 

1. Proceeding from or devised by a malig- 
nant spirit ; malicious, envenomed. 

“The God of truth defend yon, and all other that 
maintain hie truth, from the venomous poytou of 
lyttra.”— Strype : Eccles. Hem. (an. 1658). 

2. Designing mischief ; malignant, spiteful, 
malicious. 

“ He kooweth thye for very soretye. and Is of malvce 
so venemotts and enuious, that he bad leoer doable his 
own payn, than suffer vs to scape from pain ."— Sir T. 
More: Works*, p. ra 

* 3. Hurtful, injurious, noxious, pernicious. 

“ Thy tears are . . . venomous to thi ne eyes." 

Shakesp. : Coriolaniu, iv. L 

venomous - colubrines, #. pL [Pbo* 

TBROOLVPH1A.] 

vSn'-6m-ods-l^, adv. [Eng. venomous ; -It/.] 
In a venomous manner; malignantly, mali- 
ciously, spitefully. 

“ His praise of foes Is venomously nice." 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, iiL 1,172. 

vSn'-Sm-oiis-nSss, *. [Eng. venomous ; 
■mess.] The qnality or state of being venom- 
ous ; poison ousness, malignity, malicious- 
ness, 8pitefulne88. 

ve-noae, a. [Venous.] 

Bof. (Of a leaf) : Reticulated ; having the 
lateral veins variously divided. 

IT Indirectly venose {Of a leaf): Having the 
lateral veins combined within the margin, 
and emitting other little veins. 

vS-nos'-l-ty, «. [Eng. twio$(e) ; -ffy.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Tha quality or state of 
being venous. 

2. Path. : A somewhat morbid condition in 
which the blood appears to mova more slowly 
than usual, ali being more venous, and having 
tha specifically venous blood in larger pro- 
portion than in a state of perfect health. 

Ve'-nous, a. [Lat. venosus, from vena = a 
vein.] 

1. Of or pertaining to a vein or veins ; con- 
tained in the veins. 

"The respiratory organ* receive venous and retom 
arterial blood into the general circulation without it* 
pawing through the hrancbin or gills.*— Field, Sept. £5, 

2. Consisting of veins: as, the venous 
system. 

venous-blood, s. 

Anat. & Physiol. : Blood from the veins. It 
Is of a pnrpla colour through deficiency of 
tha haemoglobin. It contain a eight to twelve 
per cent, less oxygen and six per cent, more 
earbon dloxids than arterial blood. 

venous-pulse, «. 

Physiol, : A feeble polsa or pulsation occnr- 
rlng in certain circumstances in some of the 
larger veins. 

vSnt (1), * fent, * fente, * vente, a. [Prop. 
fent y from O. Fr. fente = a cleft, rift, chink, or 
slit, from fendre (Lat. Jindo) — to cleave. The 
word is popularly connected with Fr. vent = 
wind, as if it were a hole to allow the passage 
of air or wind.] 

" 1. A slit at the collar of a dreea, closed 
by a brooch, serving for convenience in put- 
ting on a robe so fashioned as to fit closely 
round the neck. 

** The eoller and the vente .* 

Chaucer: Assembles of Ladies, lxxvi. 

2. Applied generally to a small aperture or 
opening. 

“ How thy wound* hied *t many vents.’" 

Shakesp. : Troilu t A Crettida, T. a 


3. More especially a small aperture or open- 
ing for the passage of air. 

“ To make more vent for passage of her breath. 
Which, thronging through her lips, *o vauisheth 
A* *uio ke.” Shakesp. : Hope of Lucrece, 1,040. 

4. Applied specifically to — 

(1) The opening in the top of a barrel to 
allow air to pass in as the liquid is drawn out. 

TT In the .following quotation It seems to 
mean a vent-peg (q.v.), 

"To dr*w any drink, be Dot *t the trouble of open- 
ing * vent ; or, If you take out the wnf, stay not to 
put It in."— Swift : instructions to Servants. 

(2) A reft. : A crenelle, or loophole, in an 
embattled wall. 


(3) Ordn . ; The priming and firing aperture 
of a gun ; it is |tha of an inch in diameter. 


" They at ooce their reed* 

Put forth ; and to * narrow vent aypU’d 
With ulce*t touch." Hilton : P. L„ vL, 683. 

* (4) The flue or funnel of a chimney. 

" The *cene presented it aelfe in a equaro and flat 
upright, like to the tide of n city: the top thereof, 
above the vent and crest, adorn’d with houses, tower*, 
and steeple*, set off in prospective.”— Ben Jenson: 
A. James' Entertainment. 


(5) Found. : The term employed to compre- 
hend the channels and passages by which the 
air, or gases, escape from the mould. 

(6) Steam-boilers : The sectional area of the 
passage for gases, divided by the length of 
the same area In feet. (Goodrich.) 

(7) The anns ; the opening at which the 
excrements, especially of birds, reptiles, and 
fishes, are discharged. 

5. A means or place of discharge ; an outlet. 

“ Land- flood* art a great improvement of land. 
Where e vent can be had . " — Hort imer : Husbandry. 

* 6. Discharge ; emission. 


** Here ou hi* breast 
There 1* a vent of blood.” 

Shakesp, : Antony A Cleopatra, ▼. 2. 

7. Utteranca, expression, publication. 

** Free vent of word* lore’* fire doth assuage.” 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis , 854. 


8. Scent; the odonr left on tha ground by 
which an animal's track is followed. [Fr. vent 
— breath, scent.] 


If (1) To give vent to: To suffer to escape; 
to keep no longer pent np : as, To give vent to 
one'a feelings. 

* (2) To take vent: To become publio or 
known. 


" It failed by late setting oot, and some contrariety 
of weather whereby the particular design took vent 
before hand.’ — Wotton. 


vent-astragals, s.pl, 

Ordn. : Tha moulding round the gun on on 3 
side of the vent-field. 

vent-bit, $. An anger for clearing the 
vent of a gun. 

vent-cock, s. A contrivance for admit- 
ting air to a vessel from which liquid is to be 
drawn, or for permitting the escape of gas. 

vent-cover, s. A rectangular piece of 
leather placed over the vent of a cannon to 
prevent access of moisture. 

vent-foucet, S. An instrument which 
may act as a vent-hole borer or a faucet to 
draw a portion of liqnor from tha vessel. 

vent- feather, s. One of the feathers of 
a bird which lie from the vent or anus to the 
tail underneath. 


vent-fleld, s. 

Ordn. : The raised tablet in the metal near 
the breech of a gun, in which the vent ia 
bored. 

Vent-hole, a. 

1. The same as Vent (1), a., 4. (1) 

2. A vent or on tie t for air or gases. 

" For, the town and temple, as wo observed, were 
seated on a bare and hollow rock ; which would boro 
aod thero afford vent-holes for such fume* a* generate d 
within to transpire.”— H’oriurfcm : Julian, bk. iL, 
ch. vL 

vent-peg, a. A peg to atop a vent-hole 
in a.caak, 

vent-pie ce, s. 

Ordnance ; 

(1) A plog of copper containing tha vent, 
and screwed into its poaition in tha gun. 

(2) The block which cloaea the rear of the 
bore in a breech-loader. 


Vent-pin, s. The same aa Vent-peg (q.v.), 

Vent-pipe, i. An escape-pipe for air nr 
steam. 


vent-plug, t. A stopper for the vent of 
a gun. 

vent-punch, s. A punch made of steel, 
slightly less in diameter than the vent, and 
used for clearing the vent when It has be- 
come foul or scaly. 

vent-stopper, s. A plug or tap to close 
tha vent-hole. 


vent-wire, a 

Found. : A long steel wire, one end of which 
terminates in a bow and the other in a sharp 

S oint. It is used for giving vent to green ana 
ry sand-moulds. 


* v£nt (2), s. [Fr. vente = a sale, from vendrs 
(Lat. vendo) — to sell. The word has been 
confused in its use with vent (1), s., and Vent 
(1), v.; Sp. venta.] 

1. Sale ; the act of Belling. 

" He drew off n thousand copies of a treatise, which 
not one In threescore can understand, can hardly ex- 
ceed the vent of that Dumber."— Pope : Letters. (Todd.) 

2. Opportunity of selling ; market, 

** The king might ditpeod a thousand mark* eter- 
ling a day, jnich vent of wool* hud the English mer- 
chant* in that eeaaoru ”— Holinshed : Chron. Edu>. III. 
(an. 1365.). 


3. An inn ; a baiting-place. [Venta.] 

“He perceived an Inn near the highway . , . A* 
■oon as he espied the vent , he feigned to himaelf that 
it was a castle with four tomt*.’’ — Sheltcn : Don 
Quixote. 


vent 0). v.t. & i [Vent 0), *.J 

A. Transitive: 

1. To let out at a vent or small aperture ; to 
emit ; to give passage or outlet to. 

“ Where nir comes ont, air comes in : there’* non* 
abroad *o wholesome a* that yon vent."— Shakesp . ; 
Cymbeline, L 2. 

2. To keep no longer pent up in one's mind : 
to give vent to. 

“ That fatal distemper which ha* always taken a 
p*^i^nlay)ie*juro la venting it* spite opoo the uo*e.” 

*3. To ntter ; to report ; to publish. 

** Their mind run* only after paradoxes : these toey 
seek, these they embrace, these alone they vent."— 
Locke: Conduct of the Understanding, i £4. 

“4. To put into circulation ; to circulate. 

“ When he foond ill money had been pot Into h. 
hands, he would never suffer it to be seated again.”-* 
Burnet : Life of Hale. 

* 5. To scent, as a hound. 

“ When he fa bound] amelletb or ventctK so y thing, 
we say he hath this or that In the wind.”— Turbereill*. 

B. Intrans, : To snuff ; to snort ; to snuff 
up or puff out air. 

“ A few amateurs, we are told, hunt the otter with 
dogb, which run it to ground, and when, alter beiug 
driven out into the river, it rise# to vent, it ir imfne- 
dinteiy shot at.**— Field, Jen. 23, 18M. 

Tf To vent up : To raise so as to admit air. 

*' [Shel onely vented op her umbriere,” 

Spenser: F. UL L 41. 

• vgnt (2), v.t. [Vent (2), *.] To sell ; to vend. 

“ Therefore did those nations eent euch spice, swoet 
gums, and pearls, aa their own countries yielded.”— 
Jtaleigh. 


■ v&T-ta, a [Sp. = a sale, a market, a mean 
roadside inn.] A mean inn; a roadside 
tavern. [Vent (2), $.] 


vSnt -ago (age as ig), * v£nt'-Ige), s. [Eng. 
vent (1), a.; -age.] A small hole for the pas- 
sage of air ; a vent. 

“ Govern these ventages with your finger end 
thumb Shakesp. : Hamlet, ilL 2. 



•vSnVtail, *ven-tailo, *ven-tayle, a. 

[O. Fr. ventaille , from vent (Lat. ventus) = 
wind.] The lower 
movable part of 
the front of the 
helmet, which ad- 
mittad air for 
breathing, the up- 
per being thevisor 
(q.v.). It auo- 
ceeded tha nasal 
of tha eleventh 
century, and the 
term was after- 
wards applied to 
all defences of the 
face, whether a combination of the mail-hoid 
or a plate attached to the front of the helmet. 

" The wicked stroke . . . 

Her ventaCe shar’d away." 

Spenser: F, Q„ IV. vL 1#. 


IV ENTAIL. 


i 


*vBnt'-al, a, [Lat. ventus = wind.] Of oi 
pertaining to the wind. 


" The strange, rental eccentricities that had beeo 
occurring on oor coast*. "—Field, Nov. 14, 1817. 


boil, b 6$; ptfilt, J6M; cat, ^ll, chorus, 9 hln, bench; go, £em; thin, tbls; sin, a$; expeot, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = fc 
-dan, -tian = sh^n, -tlon, -slon = shtin; -tion, -jlon - thtin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$lf dd* 
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ventanna— ventricon a 


•ven-tan'-na, *ven-ta'-na, a. {Sp. ven • 
tana, from Lat. ventus = the wind.] A 
window. 


" Wh»t after fWd 

Wm txr from the pentavma, where I eat." 

JJrvdtn. j Todd . ) 

ven-tayle, a. [Ventail.] 


* vent'-er (IX *. {Eng. vent (1), v. ; -er.] One 
who vents or gives vent to anj-thing; one 
who publishes, reports, or utters. 

“The venter of them doth little skill the QM of 
•peech."— Barrow i Sermons, toL L, ear. lit. 


vcn'-ter (2), *. [Let. = the belly.] 

1. Anat. : Any lsrge cavity containing vis- 
cera. Hence the head, the thorax, ana the 
abdomen were called the Three Venters. The 
term waa formerly applied to (1) the uterus ; 
(2) the belly of a muscle ; (3) the subscapolar 
fossa, a shallow concavity on the anterior sur- 
face of the scapula. It receives the subacapu- 
lar muscle. 

2. Entom. : The lower part of the abdomen. 

3. Law: The womb, and hence, a mother. 

" A hu Issue B e eon and C a daughter by one 
wenter, mod Dnao by toother renter. If B purchases 
In fee. Middies without issue, it ahail descend to the 
sister mad not to the brother of the half blood.**— 
Bale. 


* ven-tlo'-u-lar, a, [A dimin. from vent (IX 
a.] Consisting of small holea or vents. 

" distinguished from geonlne exam plea by the so- 
called * denticular perforations of tne inezs.il, * or 
breathing holea."— Athenceum, Oct. 14, 1882. 

vSn -ti-ddet, *. [Lat. ventus — wind, and 
ductus = a passage ; duco = to lead.] 

Arch. : A passage for wind or air ; a eub- 
terraneou8 passage or pipe for ventilating 
apartments, 

M Having been informed of divers ven tiducts. I wish 
I bad had the rood fortune, when I waa at Borne, to 
take uotloeof these ofgaui. — Boyfi. 

vgn'-tfl, ’ven-tile, a [Ger., from Lat., 
ventus — wind.] 

Music: 

(1) A valve, by means of which brass tubes 
may be made to sound the semitones and 
tones between the natural open harmonics. 

(2) A mechanical contrivance on an organ 
for the purpose of cutting off the wind from a 
particular sound-board. 

vSn-tH-a'-go, e. (Lat, ventilo = to fan (ventus 
= the windX and ago — to drive away. So 
named because the fruit is winged, and is 
scattered by the wind.] 

Bot. : A genus of Rhamnaceae. Tall climb- 
ing shrubs with woody branches, leathery 
leaves, end email panidea of flowers. They 
are all from the tropica of the eastern hemi- 
sphere. Ventilago maderaspatana, an exten- 
sive climber, with green, offensively smelling 
flowers, a native of Central and Southern India 
and B arm ah, is said to yield a gum. The root 
bark yields a red dye, orange and chocolate 
with Oldenlandia umbellata, and black with 
galls. The fibres of the bark constitute ex- 
cellent cordage, and, according to Rurapbins, 
the Amboyna fishermen employ the long 
stems Instead of ropes. 

ven'-ti-late, * ven-ty-late, v.t. [Lat. roi- 

tilatus, pa. par. of ventilo = to blow, to win- 
now, to ventilate, from ventus — wind ; Fr. 
ventiler ; Sp. & Port. ventUar.] 

* 1 , To winnow, to fen ; to remove chaff 
from. 

2. To blow upon ; to renew or refresh by 
blowing. 

“ Ventilate Mid warm the swelling bud*.” 

Cowper: Tcuk. lit, 436. 

3. To expose to the free passage of air or 
• wind ; to supply with fresh air and remove 

vitiated air from : as, To ventilate a room by 
opening the windows. 

4. To expose to common or pnblio talk or 
consideration ; to allow to be discussed 
freely ; to expose to examination and discus- 
sion. 

" Much hod been ventilated In private discourse."— 
Bsrington : Oceana, p. 218. 

* vSn -til-ate, a. [Ventilate,*.] Discussed, 
considered, ventilated. 

“Tho*e counoayle* . . . were before trayted, and (m 
I might *ay) ventilate.*'— Klyot : Goremour, bk. 1., 
ch. xxv. 

rSn -tJl-at-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Ventilate, v .] 

ventilating-brick, a A hollow brick 
(q.v.X 


ventilating-heater, a. A form of stove 
in which the air ia drawo fresh from the out- 
side of the building, warmed in the passages 
of the stove, and discharged into the room. 


vSn-tll-a'-tion, a [Fr., from Lat. ventila- 
tionem , accua. of ventilatio, from vcntilatus, 
pa. par. of ventilo = to ventilate (q.v.X] 

* 1. The act of fanning or blowing ; the 
state of being fanned or blown’ou. 

"The anil, woru with too frequent culture, most lie 
fallow, till it has recruited it* exhausted salt*, and 
again euricbed Itself by the Mutilations of the air/ — 
Addison. 

2. The act of ventilating; the state of being 
ventilated ; the process of removing vitiated 
sir from and supplying fresh air to rooms, 
buildings, mines, and other confined places, 
so as to maintain the atmosphere la such 
places In a constant state of purity. This 
may be effected either by withdrawing the 
foul air and permitting the fresh air to flow 
in and supply its place (the vacuum process) ; 
or by forcing in fresh air ffthe plenum pro- 
cess), which drives the fool air before it to 
the exit. A combination of both processes is 
also used in certain cases. 


“Ia the ventilation of mines, & aeries of shafts, 
termed winzes, ms sunk from one level to Auottaer, 
permitting tbe ascent of the more highly heated air 
from below, oauiing an ascending current ; and the 
descent of tbe cooler air from outside, which tra- 
verses the various galleries. Is usually fonud sufficient. 
In coal or other mines where large quantities of 
dangerous gases are generated, this method Is Inade- 
quate, and artificial means are resorted to to produce 
a more powerful Mcendingcurrent, and cause a more 
rapid circulation of air. The most simple means of 
doing this, and that generally employed In coal-mines. 
Is by moaue of two ehafta, lo oae of which a fire is 
kept np, rarefying the air. and prodacing a strong 
draught, which causes the withdrawal of the air from 
the set of galleries with which this, the apesst shaft. 
Is connected.**— Knight ; Diet. Mechanic*. 

* 3. The act or process of refrigerating or 
cooling; refrigeration. 


” Procure the blood a free course, ventilation, and 
trau«plretlon, by suiuhie and ecphrsctlc purges/’— 
Bn rvey. 

* L Vent, utterance. 


“To bis secretary. Dr. Mason, whom he let lie In 
a pallet near him. for natnral ventilation of his 
thoughts, he would break out into bitter eruptions.- 
Wotton : Life of Duke qf Buckingham. 

5. Public examination ; open or free dis- 
cussion. 


“ The ventilation which this superlatively Important 
subject Is receiving."— Field. Dec; II. 1887, 


• ven-tl-lat-ive, a. [Eng. ventilat(e ) / -ive.] 
Of or pertaining to ventilation ; producing 
ventilation : as, ventilative appliances. , 


vSn-tl-lat-or, a. [Lat. = a winnower, from 
ventilatus, pa. par. of ventilo = to ventilate.] 
An arrangement, for enpplying fresh and re- 
moving vitiated air from buildings, mines, 
and other confined spaces; specif., nn ap- 
paratus made to turn with the wind, and 

§ laced in a wall or roof, in order to throw a 
ue quantity of fresh air Into a close apart- 
ment or a mine. The ventilator for stacks, 
mows, and granaries consists of a perforated 
air-duct which allows the heated air and 
moisture to pass off. The ventilator for ehipe 
is commonly a wind-sail (q.v.X 


vent'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Vent (1), *.} 

* venting-hole, 0. A vent-hole. 

, •• Certains oat-dut*, tunnels, or ven t i ng-holc*. J*. 

Holland : Plinie, bk. xxxL, cb. iii. 


* vent- less, a. [Eng. rent (IX ; *£«*•] 
Having no vent or outlet. 

" A re*U esse, ventle im flume of Are.** 

Davie* : Microcoemot, 6L 

ven'-toee, cl [Lat. v entosus, from ventus = 
wind.] Windy, flatulent. 


* ven'-tose (IX [Fr.- ventouse, from Lat, 
ventosa cunirbiia — a copping-glass, from 
ventus =s wind.] A cupping-giass. 

" They bane certains hollow eoucarllie* dlapearaed 
within their clawes or srrnes like to ventote* or cup- 
ping-glasses."— P. Holland : Plinie, hk. ix., ch. xxix. 

Vcn'-toso (2), 0 . [Fr., from Lat. ventosua — 
windy, from ventus = wind.] The name 
adopted in October, 1793, by the French 
Convention for the sixth month of the Re- 
publican year. It commenced on Feb. 19, 
and was the third winter month. 


* v£n-t<5s'-l-t^, *. [Eng. vei itos(e), a. ; -ity.) 
L Lit . : Windiness, flatulence. 

** Democritus banished turneps aitogitber from tbe 
bourd, by reason of the ventoeittee or wind loess* that 
It engendreth."— P. Holland: PUnie, bk. xx. f ch. Iii. 

2. Fig.: Empty pride or boasting; vain- 
glory. (Bacon.) 


* v^n -tous-lng, s. [Ventosb (1), «.] The 

act or process of cupping. 

" Neither veine-blode, uor ventouting. 

Ne drlnke of herbs* may beu bU helidug.'’ 

Chaucer: C. T., 2,760. 

Ven -tral, a. [Lat. ventralis, from waiff, genlL 
ventris = the belly.] 

1. Anat. : Of or pertaining to the belly, 
or to the surface of the body oppoaite to the 
dorsal aide or back : as, ventral muscles. 

2. Bot. : Belonging to the anterior surface 
of anything. 

ventral-fins, e. pi. 

Ichlhy. : Paired or horizontal fins, inserted 
on the abdominal surface, behind, below or 
in advance of the pectoral fins, whence tliey 
are called abdominal, thoracic, or jugular 
ventral fins resi»ectively. They are generally 
narrow, composed of a small number of rays, 
the outer of which is ordinarily bony. In 
aoine genera of the Gobiidce, the ventral fins 
are united and form a suctorial disc. 

ventral-suture, a. [Suture, a., II, 2.] 

• ven'-trle, a. [Ventbicovb.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the stomach. 

“ * Magiater orti* . . . veater,* oar* Peralae [/Vot. 10. 
Ill the art of accurate tiiue-keeplug la ventric."—M. 
Collin* : Thought t in my Garden. L 41. 

ven'-trf-cle, i. [Fr. ventrlcule , from Lat. 
ventriculwn, accua. of ventriculus = (1) the 

. stomach, (2) a ventricle ; double dimin. from 
venter , genit. ventris = the belly,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A small cavity in an animal body ; a 
place of organio function. 

“Herophllui [ulocea the *onl] wlthla tbe twilrtcf* 
or coocavity of the bralu, which alao la the bosia or 
foundation of it."— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. «8a 

* 2. The stomach. 

“ Whether I will or not, while I live ray heart beats, 
and my ventridt digest# what ia in it."— Hate. 

IL Anat. .-The name given to various cavities 
smaller than that of the stomach, ffi.] Thus 
the cerebrum has several ventricles, and the 
cerebellum one. Among these are the right 
and left lateral ventricles. The third ventricle 
ia a narrow longitudinal cleft placed between 
the optic thalami of the cerebrum. The 
fourth, called also the ventricle of the cere- 
bellum, occnpice the space between the 
medulla oblongata in front and the cerebrum 
behind. The fifth, called also the ventricle of 
the septum, or syivian ventricle, Is situated 
between two laminae of the septum lucidum 
a thin transparent partition placed between 
the two lateral ventricles. 

Ventricles of the heart : 

Anat. : Two of the four cavities into which 
the heart ia divided. They are called the 
right and the left ventricles. The right or 
anterior ventricle occupies most of the an- 
terior surface of the right border and a 
smaller part of the posterior surface. Tha 
uppetand left angle, called the arterial cone 
or Infundibulum, is prolonged in a conical 
form to the commencement of the pulmnnary 
artery. The muscular wall of the right ven- 
tricle is thickest at the base, and becomes 
thinner towards the apex. At its base sre 
two orifices : the aurlculo- ventricular orifice, 
protected by the tricuspid valve, and that of 
the pulmonary artery, protected by the semi- 
lunar or sigmoid valves. The left or posterior 
ventricle occupies the left border of the heart, 
about a third of its extent appearing on the 
anterior surface, the rest being visible be- 
hind. It is longer and narrower than the 
right ventricle, and oval tn cross-section. 
Its walla, except near the apex, are thre* 
times as thick as those of the right ventricle. 
Ita two orifices are very close together. One 
is the left auricular, the other the aortic^ 
opening, the former protected by the bicuspid 
or mitral, the latter by another semilunar or 
sigmoid valve, while the two are serrated 
only by the attachment of the anterior seg- 
ment of the mitral valve. The ventricles re 
cetve the blood from the auricles, and 
transmit it to the Jungs and through the 
aorta to the body generally. [Heart, II. 2. (1).] 

v^n- trio -oils, v£n'-tric-ose, a. [Low 
Lat. ventricosus, from Let. venter , genit. ven- 
tris = the belly.] 

L Ord. Lang. (Of both forms): Resembling 
the belJy ; hence, swelled ©at, distended. 

IL Botany (Of the form, ventricose): Inflated. 
[Bellvino, B. 2.] 
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ven-trie'-u-lar, a. [Eng, ventricle) ; -ar.] 
Pertaining’ to *©r resembling a ventricle ; dis- 
tended in the middle ; bellied. 

"The general ventricular epace wltbln the cero- 
brum ." — \uain : Anat. (ed. 8th), U. 639. 

V&n-trlc'-q-lite, s. [Ventriculites.] Any 
individual of the genus Ventriculites. 

vSn-trlo-U-llt'-€§, a. pi [Lat., dimin. from 
renter = the belly.] 

Pakeont. : Ths typical genus of Ventriculi- 
tidae (q.v.). Characteristic of the Chalk. 

vSn tric u-ir-ti-dae, b. pi. [Mod. Lat. ven- 
triculites )'; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -Ida.] 

Zool. <£ Pcdceont. : Sponges, simple or com- 
pound. Cup, funnel or top-shaped, cylindrical 
or ramose. Wall in meandroua folds, spicular 
nodes oetohedral ; radial canals blind. The 
outer or under surface of the sponge with 
elongate apertures or vents, the inner or 
upper surfsce either similar to the lower or 
with circular vents. Dermal layer a cribri- 
form siliceous memhrane. Root-anpendage Df 
fascicnlste siliceous fibres, united by trans- 
verse extensions, and without axial canals. 
(Hinde in Palceontographical Society's vol. for 
18S6.) They reach their maximum in the Cre- 
taceous rocks. Only one genus now survives. 

vSn-trio’-u-lous, a, [Eng. ventricu^): 
-oiw.] The same as Ventricular (q.v.> 

• vSn-trMo-cu'-tion, «. [Lat venter, genit. 
ventris—the belly, and Eng. locution .] A 
speaking after the manner of a ventriloquist J 
ventriloquism. 

• v&n'-tri-loque (qu as k)» ven-tri-lo - 
qul-al, a. [Lat ventriloquus — a ventrilo- 
quist; venter, genit. ventris — the belly, and 
loquor = to epeak.] Pertaining to vcntrilo- 
quism. 

•• Folio-wed by ft faint kind of ventriloquial chirping.* 
—Dlckmt : Sketches by Boe; Mistaken Milliner. 

v5n-tril'-^-quism s. [Eng. v entriloqu(y) ; 
-ism.] The act Dr art of speaking in such a 
manner as to cause the hearers to believe that 
the sound comes not from the person speak- 
ing, but from a different source. The name 
originated from the erroneous supposition 
that the sounds uttered were formed in the 
belly, whereas they are formed by the same 
organs as the emissions of sound commonly, 
viz., the larynx, the palate, the tongue, the 
lips, &c. t only that to increase the illusion 
the performer movea the lips aa little as 
possible. The art of ventriloquism depends 
mainly on two things : (1) The power of 
appreciating the value of Bounds at certain 
given distances, or when hindered by ob- 
stacles ; (2) The power of imitating or repro- 
ducing the diminished value of such sounds. 
Thus, to represent a man speaking outside a 
window, the ventriloquist should know ex- 
actly the value ofauch sounds inside a room 
if actually produced outside, and also be abls 
to reproduce them by accurate imitation. The 
art of ventriloquism was known to the an- 
cient Greeks snd Romans. 

v£n-tril'-$-qirist, a. [Eng. renirtTo^O/); 
•isf.l One who practises or is skilled in the 
art of ventriloquism ; one who sp«aka so aa 
to cause his voice to appear to come from 
aome Dthef quarter. 

“A tuneful bird la * ventriloquist."— Paley : Mat. 
Theology, ch. x. 

* v8n-tril~6-qttIs'-tio, <*• [Eng. ventrilo 
quist; -t<%] Pertaining to ventriloquism or 
ventriloquists ; ventriloquial. 

•• It hftft, moreover, a peculiar ventriloquUHc quality, 

i In the distance, aeemi to locate iti 


which, when he*ra in xne amuuicc, 
origin *t much clwsr range. —Harper « Magazine. 
July ~ 


which, wlien he*rd 
rlgln *t much *’ 
nly, 1686, p. 291. 

▼2n-trIl'-$-qmze, v.L [Eng. ventriloqu{y); 
-ize.] To practiso ventriloquism; to speak 
after the manner of a ventriloquist. 

• v8n-trn'-4-quoiis, a. [Lat. ventriloquus.] 

[Ventriloque.] Speaking after the manner 
of a ventriloquist ; ventriloquial. 

"In the tame tract, ch*p. 8, lft thlft observation of 
ventrfloquaxcs persons. 1 * — Derham: Phytico-Theology . 
hi. It., ch. vlL 

• vcn triT-6-qny, a. [Lab ventriloquus.] 
[Ventriloque.] Ventriloquism. 

v^n-tro-, pref. [Lat. venter , genit. ventris =s 
ths belly.] 

Anat. : Of, pertaining to, or connected with 
the belly. 


ventr o- inguinal, a. 

Anat.: Of or pertaining to the belly and 
the groin ; as, ventro-inguinal hernia. 

ventro-lateral, *. 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the belly and the 
aide : as, ventro-lateral muscles. 

ven'-ture, * venter, e. [An abbreviation of 
aventure, or adventure (q.v.).] 

1. An undertakingof chance, risk, or danger ; 
the hazard or risking of something upon an 
event, the result of which cannot be clearly 
foreseen ; the undertaking of chance and risk ; 
a trial of one’s chance or of an issue ; hszard, 
risk. 

I cannot lose much by the venture, sure. 

Beaum. A Piet. : j Y obl* Gentleman, lv. L 

2. Specifically, a commercial speculation or 
enterprise ; a pecuniary risk. 

3. That which is put to hazard or risk ; 
that which is staked ; a stake, a riak ; espe- 
cially something sent abroad in trade. 

" W« muit take thft current wheu It icrves. 

Or lot* our ventures." 

Bhaketp. : Julius Ccesar, 1». & 

4. A chance occurrence, an accident ; chance, 
bap, contingency. 

" The king resolved with all «peed to aaftail th« 
rebel*, and yet with that provldeuce and iurety a* 
ihouid leATft little to venture or fortune.’— Bacon. 

% At a venture: An improper spelling of 
at aventure , at adventure = at hazard, at 
random, on chance. 

** A certain man drew a bow at a venture."— 1 Kings 
xxii. 84. 

vSn-ture, v.t. & <. [Venture, *.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To expose to bazard or risk ; to risk, to 
hazard. ( Shakesp . : Coriolanus, ii. 2.) 

2. To run the hazard or risk of ; to expose 
one’s self to J to chance. 

♦* I should venture Pnrgatory lor b" - 

Shakesp. : Othello, iv. A 

• 3. To put or send as a venture or commer- 
cial speculation. 

“ The fish ventured for France they pack In staunch 
hogsheads, so (is to keep them in their pickle. — 
Carevo : Survey of Cornwall. 

• 4. To confide in ; to rely on ; to trust ; to 
risk one’a self with. 

“To buy silks of one whom hft would not venture to 
feel his pulse. Addison. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To hazard one’a aelf ; to dare ; to have 
the’ courage or presumption to do, undertake, 
or say. 

Whosoever ventured In must nedes gore themselves 
nppou thft sharpe point** of the stakes."— Golding : 
Ccesar, fa 225. 

2. To try a chance, hazard, or risk ; to run 
all risks. 

'• Before you venture for me. 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, 11L A 

To venture at, on, or upon : To dare to 
enter upon or engage in ; to take or run the 
risk of. 

" It was Impossible to think of venturing upon thU 
pauAgt/ — Anson : Voyafftt, hk* 1L, ch- xiL 

• ven'-tu-rer, • ven'-tcr-er, s. [An ab- 
breviation of adventurer (q.v.).] 

1. One who ventures, hazards, or risks ; au 
adventurer. 

“ Remember, you’re all t*tif urer*. and In this play ^ 
How many twelve-pence* ye bayo 'stow d this day. 

Beaum. Jt Piet. : Mad Lover. tFroL) 

2. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

v5n-ture-s6mc, a. [Eng. venture ; -some.] 

1. Inclined to venture; venturous, bold; 
daring. 

2. Risky, hazardous, bold. 

" Thet bold and venturesome act of his." — Strype ; 
Kccles. Mem. ; Henry VII l . (an. 

V^n'-tlU*e-86me-lJr, adv. [Eng. venturesome , 
ly .] Ill a venturesome, bold, or daring manner, 

ven'-turo-sime-nSss, *. [Ena. venturesome; 
-ness.]' The quality or state of being venture- 
some ; riskiness, boldness. 

“ As far as Europe is concerned, the venturesomcmess 
of travel ha* been foT some years past steadily on th* 
decrease ."— Daily Telegraph, April 8, 1888. 

v£n'-tn-rine, a. [Avanturine.] Powdered 
gold used in japanning to cover varnished 
surfaces. 

vSn -tu-rous, * vSn'-troiis, s. [An abbre- 
viation of adventurous (q.v.).] Daring, bold, 
venturesome, adventurous. 

“The vent' rout knight Is from the saddle thr own . 

irrydtn : Palamon A Arcite, lit 785. 


vSn'-tu-rous-ly’, * ven'-tr otis-1^, adv . 

[Eng. venturous ; -ly.] In a venturous, hold, 
daring, or venturesome manner. 

“How men durst die so 'vent rouify exoept they are 
sure they died welL”— Males : Remains; Sermon on 
Mumbers xxxv. 83. 

vSn'-tu -rous -ness, «. [Eng. venturous; 
-ne«.]’The quality or Btate of being ven- 
turous, daring, or venturesome ; daring, fear- 
lessness. 

“Her comlog Into the place, where the walls and 
ceil lugs were whited over, much offended her sight, 
•ud made her repent her venCroutnest," — Boyle : 
Works, L 673. 

vSn'-ue, * ven'-ew (ew as u), * ven'-ny, 
s. [Ft. venue = a coming, an arrival, a thrust 
in fencing; prop. fem. of venu, pa. par. of 
venir (L^it. venio ) = to come.] 

* I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Lit. : A thrust or hit received in a con- 
test with swords or cudgels ; a turn or bout 
of fencing or cudgel-play. 

” Preventing the venue of their stroke."— P. B o Hand : 
Plutarch, p. 407. 

2. Pig. : A combat, a trial of skill. 

" A quick venue of wit." — Shakesp. : Love's Labour * s 
Lost, v. L 

II. Law : The place where an action is laid 
or tried. The county in which the trial of a 
particular cause takes place is said to be the 
venue of that trial. In local actions, as for 
damages for an actual trespass, or for waste, 
&c., affecting land, the plaintiff must lay his 
declaration, or declare hia injury to have hap- 
pened in the very county and place that it 
really did happen ; but in transitory actions, 
for injuries that might have happened any- 
where, as debt, detinue, slander, and the like, 
the plaintiff may declare in what county he 
pleases, and then the trial must be had in that 
county in which the declaration ie laid. By 
legal legislation the venue in ail cases, civil 
and criminal, may be regulated by the superior 
courts. 

U To lay a venue : To allege or fix a place of 
trial. 

VOH-Ule, g. [Lat. vtnula, dimin. from vena — 
a vein.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A small vein. 

2. Pot.: A veinlet (q.v.). 

* vcn -u-Iite, s. [Mod. Lat. venus, and Gr. 
\l9os ( Iithos ) = a stone.] 

Palceont. : A fossil of, or akin to, the genua 
Venna (q.v.). 

ven -u-ldse, a. [Eng. venul(e) ; -ose. ] 

Bot. : Full of small veins, 
vonulose hlnoid, a. 

Bot. : The same as Hinoid (q.v.). {Link.) 

Ve'-nus, s. [Lat. = the goddeas of love, love ; 
allied to Sansc. van — to love ; Eng. win.] 

1. Roman Mythol. : The goddess of beauty 
and love, and more especially of sensual love, 
her principal seats being the islands Df Cyprus 
and Cythera. This goddess is generally sup- 
posed to have been of eastern origin, and to 
have been the same as the Phoenician Ast&rte. 
Before her identification with the Greek Aphro- 
dite, the daughter of Zens and Dione, who, 
according to some accounts, arose from the 
foam of the sea, Venus wss one of the least 
important divinities ( Macrob . : Sat. i. 12.) The 
Romans regarded her as the progenitress of 
their nation, which was fabled to have sprung 
from iEneas, the offspring of her union with 
the Trojan Anchises. She waa married to Vul- 
can, but was not remarkable for fidelity to 
her husband, and her amour with Adonis has 
been celebrated by classic poets and by Shake- 
speare. The rose, myrtle, and apple were sacred 
to her ; among birds, the dove, swan, and spar- 
row were her favourites. She is generally repre- 
sented with her son Cupid in a chsriot drswn 
by doves, or, at other times, by swans or 
sparrows. Among the most famous statues of 
Venus are the Venus of Cnidus, by Praxiteles 
(of which the Venus de Medici, found at 
Tivoli, is supposed to be a copy), the Venus of 
Capua, and the Venus of Milo, or Milos, found 
in the island of Milos. In the beet days of 
art she was always represented as draped, in 
later times nude. 

2. Astron. : The second of the known in- 
ferior planets, if the arrangement be made 
according to their relative distances from the 
snn. With the exception of the moon, Vennt 
is the nearest of all the heavenly bodiea to 
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the earth, and, when near Ita extreme eastern 
or western elongation, is much brighter than 
even the largest of the fixed stars. It stands 
first In this respect also of all the planets, the 
nearest approach to It being that made at cer- 
tain times by Jupiter. When Venus is at its 
maximum of brightness, it can sometimes be 
seen by the naked e>e In sunlight within an 
hour of noon. Its comparative nearness to 
the sun causes it to be for six months a 
morning and for the other 6ix months an 
evening star. In the first state, it is the 
Lucifer of the Latins and the Phosphor of 
tho Greeks ; in the latter, it is the Hes- 
perus of classical antiquity and of modern 
poetry. It undergoes phases Bke the moon. 
Father Ceatelli, a famous Florentine philo- 
sopher, reasoned this out, and, questioning 
Galileo on the subject, induced him to look 
with his telescope and see. On December 30, 
1610, lie was able to announce to Castelli that 
the phases had been actually discerned. They 
are not visible to the naked eye, to which the 
planet is simply a brilliant speck, too small 
to reveal its actual form, which is much more 
globular than that of the earth. Its diameter 
ia about 7,660 miles, or about 258 miles less 
than that of the earth. Were man placed on 
the surface of Venus, the earth would look a 
trifle larger and brighter than Venus does to 
ns in out sky. The mass of Venns is about 
three-quarters that of the earth, or 
that or the sun; Its density is about 0-850 
that of the earth ; its 8[>eciflc gravity 4*81, as 
against 5*06, that of the earth. While a stone 
falling towards the earth passes through a 
little more than sixteen feet lb the first second, 
It would do so to Venus throughout about 
thirteen feet only In the same time. The ex- 
cessive brightness of Venus makes the time of 
its rotation somewhat doubtful ; It Is pro- 
visionally placed at 23 hours 21’. Its mean 
distance from the aun is 67,000,000, Its g latest 
distance 67,500,000, and its least 66,600,000 
of miles. These numbers ahow that ita orbit 
departs but slightiyfrom a circle. Ita periodic 
time Is 224*7 mean solar days. Observation 
on the passage of the planet over the sun’s 
disc ia the best method of ascertaining the 
distance of the great lnminary [Transit] ; it 
has also revealed the fact thst Venus hsa an 
atmosphere, but Its composition ie as yet 
uncertain. Old observers thought they de- 
tected a satellite; modem astronomers have 
not confirmed this view, and believe It to 
have been founded on optical delusion. 

3. Her . : The green tincture in coat-armour 
when borne by princes ; vert. 


* 4. Old Chem. : A name given to copper. 

5. Zool. <£ Palaxmt. : The type-genus of 
Venerida (q.v.), with 176 recent apeciea, uni- 
versally distributed, from low water to 140 
fathoms. Shell thick, ovate, smooth, solcated, 
or cancellated ; margins minutely crenellated ; 
hinge teeth 3-3 ; pallial sinus small, angular ; 
ligament prominent, lunnie distinct. Animal 
with man tie-margin a fringed ; siphons unequal, 
more or leas separate ; foot tongue-shaped. All 
the species are edible. Venus mercenaries la 
known on the east coast of the United States aa 
the Round Clam, and from the sea-worn frag- 
ments of the shell of this species the Red 
Indians used to make coinage, by perforating 
and stringing them on leather 
thongs. Foeail apeciea 200, 
from the Oolite onward. 

Venus's basin, bath, 
or cup, s. 

Bot. : Dipsacus sylvestris. 

[Teasel.] 

Venus’s basket, «. 

Zool . : A popular name for 
any species or the genus En- 
nlectella (q.v.). Called also 
Venus’s Flower-basket. The 
species figured la Euplectdla 
svberra, from the Philippines. 

Venus’s comb, *. 

I. Bot. : Scandix Pecten- Veneris. [Scandix.] 
So named because the slender, tapering beaks 
of the seed-veasels are set together like the 
teeth of a comb. 



2. Zool. : Murex tribulus, a beautiful and 
delicate shell, with long thin eplnea, from 
the Indian Ocean. 


Venus’s fan, a. 

Zool. : Gorgonia Jlabettum, a much branched 
and reticulated zoophyte, which has been 


found In the waters of the Southern States, the 
West Indies, Ac. 

Venus’s fly-trap, *, [Dionjsa.] 
Venus’s girdle, *. 

Zool. : Cestum veneris, a free - swimming 
Hydrozoon, from the Mediterranean. It is s 
long, narrow, strongly -compressed, active 
creature, covered with cilia, and swims with a 
graceful undul&tory motion. 

Venus’s hair, s. 

Bot. : Adiantum CapiUus- Veneris. [Adian- 
tum, Maiden-hair.] 

Venus’s looking-glass, s. 

Bot. : Specvlaria speculum ; a Campannia- 
like plant, with pnrula flowers, from con- 
tinental Europe. 

Venus’s navel-wort, a. 

Bot. : The genus Omphalodea (q.v.). 
Venus’s slipper, s. 

Zool : The gen ns Carinaria (q.v.). 

TO-nu'-^I-a, ». [Mod. Lat., from Lat. Venus 
(q-v.).] 

Entom. : A genus of Geometer Moths, family 
Acidalidae. Antennae of the male slightly 
pectinated ; abdomen slender ; wings entire, 
rounded. One British species, Venusia cam- 
brica (StalntonX or cambricaria (Kexcman), 
the Welsh W T ave. The larva feeds on the 
mountain-ash. 

* ve-nustf, a. [Let venustus, from venus = 
beauty.] Beautiful, amiable. 

“A* the Infancy of Rome wm t must, so was Its man- 
hood notably strenuous."*— Waterhouse: Comment., 
Fortescue. p. 1ST. 

• ven-ym, * ven-yme, *. [Venom, «. & v.] 

v8-preo'-U-l», ». pi. [Lat., pi. of r eprecula 
= a little thorn or briar bush, dlmin. from 
veprts = a thorn -bush.] 

Bot. : The iflfty-fourth order In Linnaeus's 
Natural System. Genera : Rhamnus, Lycium, 
Daphne, Ac. 

* ver, #. [Lat.] The spring. {Chaucer.) 

vSr'-a, adv. [Very.] (Scotch.) 

vS-ra'-cious, a. [Lat. verax, gen it. veracis, 
from verus = true.] 

1. Observant of truth ; habitually epeaklog 
the truth. 

’•The spirit is most perfectly and absolutely v#ro~ 
ciou*.~— Barrow ; Sermons. roL li., ser. #4. 

2. Characterized by truth and accuracy; 
true : as, a veracious account. 

• 3. Leading to or reporting actual facts. 

vS-ra'-cious-ljf, adv. [Eng. wociota; -ly.) 
In a veracious manner : with truth; truth- 
fully. 

vS-r&^-f-tjf, *. PLat vrracitas, from verax 
= veracious (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being truthful or 
observant of truth ; habitual regard or ob- 
servance of truth ; truthfulness, truth. 

M His veracity and unchangeableness socurs oar trust 
in him.** — Clarke: Evidences, prop. 1. 

2. Consistency of report with truth or fact ; 
agreement with facts ; troth. 

"There was no reason to doubt the veracity of those 
facts which they related."— Addison. 

* 3. That which is trae ; that in which 
truth lies ; truth. (Carlyle.) 

• ve - ra - ment, adv. [O. Fr. veraiment.) 
[Very.] Truly, really. 

vS-r&n'-da, v5-r&n'-dah, • fe-ran-da, s. 

[Port, varanda = a balcony ; O Sp. baranda, 
from rara = a rod ; or from Per*, bar-dmadah 
— a porch, a terrace, a balcony, from bar- 
dmadan — to ascend, to arise, to emerge, to 
grow out, from bar = up, and dmadan — to 
come, to arrive ; or from Sansc. varanda = a 
portico, from rri = to cover.] An open portico 
attached to a honse ; a sort of light external 
gallery in the front of a house, having a 
sloping roof supported by slender pillars, and 
frequently partly enclosed In front with 
lattice-work. 

** Uppercross Cottle, with its veranda. French win. 
dows, and other prettinesse*.' _ Mitt Austen : Per. 
suasion, ch. r. 

vg-ra'-trate, a. [Eng. veratr(ic ); -ate.) 

Chem. : A salt of veratric acid (q.v.). 


ve-ra'-tre-®, i. pi [Mod. Lat. t*rofr(u»t); 
Lat fem. pi. sdj. suff. -ecu.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Melsnthacese. Division* 
of the perianth free, sessile, shortly ungui- 
culate, or cohering into a short tube. 

ve-ra'-trx-a, a. [Veratrine.] 

ve-ra'-tric, a. [Eng. veratr(im); -ic.) Con- 
tained in or derived from Ver at rum Sabadilla. 

veratric-acld, s. 

Chem.: CoH^^CqH^OCH^CO-OH. A 
monobasic acid discovered by Merck, in 1839, 
in sabadilla seeds. It is prepared by exhaust- 
ing the braised seeds with alcohol containing 
sulphuric acid, neutralising with milk of lime, 
filtering and evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It crystallizes in colourless four-aided 
prisma, slightly soluhle in water, soluble in 
alcohol, hut insoluble in ether, nested to 
100° it gives off water and becomes opaque ; 
at a higher temperature it melts, and sub- 
limes without decomposition. 

ver -a-trin, a. [Eng. veratr(um); -in.] 
Chem.: Veratrum-resin (q.v.). 

ver -a-trlne, s. [Eng. veratr(um); -ine.) 
Chem. : C32H52N2O8, Veratria. An organic 
base discovered by Meissner, in 1818, in saba- 
dilla seeds, and readily obtained by boiling 
the bruised seeds in strong alcohol, and pre- 
cipitating by an alkali. In its pure state it 
ia a white or greenish-white crystalline powder. 
Inodorous, xusoluble In water, soluble in 
alcohol end ether, and very poisonous ; melts 
at 115*, and solidifies on cooling to a resinous 
mass. Strong sulphuric acid colours it first 
yellow, then carmine red, and lastly violet. 
It dissolves in dilute acids, forming colour- 
less salts, which are very poisonous. 

ver'-a-trol, s. [Eng. veratr(ic ); -ol.] 

Chem. : CgHioOs. A colourless oil ohtained 
by distilling veratric acid with excess of 
baryta. It has an agreeahle, aromatic odour, 
sp. gr. 1-0S6 at 15°, eolidifiea at 15°, and boils 
at 202°-205°. 

ve-ra'-tr&m, $. [Lat=a plant, Verst rum 
album.) 

I. Bot . : The typical genus of Veratrese. 
Perianth of six equal divisions, sessile, per- 
sistent ; stamens eix, springing from the 
perianth ; styles three, persistent ; stigmas 
three, spreading; capsules three; seeds nu- 
merous. Plants with perennial roots, erect 
stems, ovate pointed leaves, and panicles of 
polygamous flowers. Natives of Europe and 
North America. Veratrum album is the White 
Hellebore. The stem is two to four or five 
feet high, the peduncles downy, the flowers in 
a thrice-compound panicle. It grows In the 
Alps of Switzerland and Savoy and in the 
Pyrenees. It is a powerful emetic and drastic 
purgative, formerly given In maoia, epilepsy, 
Ac. ; externally it Is nsed In Itch. Another 
European species is V. nigrum , the Dark- 
flowered Veratrum. V. vlride Is the Green or 
American Hellebore, found on the east cosat 
of the United States, from Canada to Carolina. 
It is called alao the Poke-root and the Swamp 
Hellebore. The rhizome is a powerful cardiac, 
arterial, and nervous sedative, lowering the 
pulse, the respiration, and the heat of the 
body. It is used in pneumonia, rheumatism, 
gont, neuralgia, asthma, and In some cardiac 
affections. V. Sabadilla, a Mexican and West 
Indian species, was formerly believed to yield 
Cevadilla (q.v.). 

2. Pham, ; The rhizome of Veratrum album. 

no 

veratram-reain, ». 

Chem. : C^H^^O* (?). Verstrfn. A brown- 
ish resin, extracted from sabadilla seeds. It 
la Insoluble In water, ether, and alkalis, sol- 
uble In alcohol, melts at 185 , and decompose* 
at a higher temperature. 

verb, * verbe, >. [Fr. verbe, from Lat vep- 
bum — a word, a verb ; cogn. with Eng. 
word (q.v.).] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A word. 

“In which* apeacha, th* verb* that cuppleth th* 
worde* [fleahej and together : knitteth them to- 

gether In their propn signification.^ "—Bp. Gardner: 
Explication. foL t. 

JX Gram. : That part of speech which pre- 
dicates or asserts something In regard to 
something else (the subject or thing spoken 
of) : es, 'Hie man lives , the boy threw a stone. 


l&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, fkther ; we, w 5 t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, W9I4 work, Wh6, sdn; mute, ctib, cure, unite, cur, rule, fflll ; try, Syrian. 00 = e ; ey ^ a; qu = kw. 
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the man thinks. Verbs affirm action or exist- 
ence of a subject under certain conditions or 
relations called voice, inood, and tense. (Sea 
these words.) Verbs may be classified into : 
(1) Transitive, requiring an object, as, He 
hams his lesson ; and (2) Intransitive, as, He 
runs. [Active, Passive, Transitive, In- 
transitive.] Transitive verbs include reflexive 
verbs. [Reflexive.] Some transitive verba 
are reflexive in meaning though not in form, 
and appear, at first sight, as if used Intran- 
s'tively : as, He keeps out of danger, i.e.. He 
keeps himself , &c. Sometimes a transitive verb 
lias a passive sense with an active form : as, 
'flie cakes ate short and crisp. Soma verbs 
are sometimes transitive and sometimes In- 
transitive : as, He floats a scheme, The body 
floats. Only transit! vs verba have a passive 
voice. Some intransitive verbs, by means of 
a preposition, become transitive, and may be 
nsed passively : as, He laughed at the act, The 
set uwj laughed at by him. Intransitive verbs 
Include a large number that might be classed 
as frequentative, diminutive, inceptive, desi- 
derative, Ac. Some intransitive verbs have a 
causative meaning, and take an object : I run, 

I ran a pin into my finger. Intransitive verbs 
may take a noun of kindred meaning as ob- 
ject (called the cognate object) : as, To sleep a 
sleep, to run a race, to live a life. Verbs used 
with the third person only are called Imper- 
sonal verbs : as, MefAinto, it rains, It snotvs. 
In the case of some verbs, the transitive form 
is distinguished from the corresponding in- 
transitive by a change of vowel : as, raise, 
rise; set, sit ; fell, fall. Such verba are called 
causative (q.v.). The past tense of strong 
verbs is expressed by a change of vowel only : 
as, throw, threw; the past tense of weak 
verbs by adding to the verbal root the syl- 
lable ed : as, shout, shouted, love , loved , or ite 
euphonic substitute d (- ed ). [Sthono, Weak.] 
In Middle English there were also negative 
forms of verbs : as, warn = ne am — am not ; 
nis = ne is = is not ; not — ne wot = not, 
(know) not, Ac. Auxiliary verba ara nsed in 
forming the tenses of other verba : as, I have 
seen. [Auxiliary.] 

“ Yon hare told me that * verb 1* (a* every word 
*I«o muit be) * nonu ; but you Added, thAt it Is also 
something more ; And thAt the title of tw6 wa* given 
to it on Account of thAt distinguishing something 
more thjui the mere nonns eonv»r."— Took* : Direr- 
tiont 9 f Purl**, pt. 1L, ch. vilL 

ver'-bal, * ver'-’ball, a. A e. [Fr. verbal, 
from Lat. verbalis = pertaining to a word, 
from verbum — a word, a verb ; Sp. A Port. 
verbal ; ItaL verbale.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. Of or pertaining to words ; respecting 
worus only : as, a verbal dispute. 

2. Spoken ; expressed to the ear In words ; 
r.ot written ; oral. ( Shakesp . : Lear, Iv. 3.) 

* 3. Consisting in mere words. 

” OreAt Acclamation! and verbal praises . . . are but 
a piece of mockery and hypocritical compliment." — 
Halt ; Coni. ; Of Affliction*. 

i. Literal ; having word answering to word. 

“ Whoeoerer offer* at verbal translation, shall hare 
the misfortune of that young traveller, who lost his 
own language abroad, and brought home no other In- 
stead of it , — Denham. 

5. Minutely exact in words ; attending to 
words only. 

“ Neglect the rule* each verbal crltlck lays." 

Pop * : E**aj Criticitm, *<5l. 

* 6. Plain-spoken ; wording one’s thoughts 
without reserve. 

*' You pat me to forget • lady’e manner*. 

Br being so verbal" 

Shakes p. : Cymbetine, 1L ft 

II. Grammar; 

1. Derived from & verb. The Infinitive 
mood, gerund, and supine are properly verbal 
nouns, implying action or state, only without 
the power of assertion. 

2. Pertaining to a verb or verbs. 

“ A person is the ipeeial difference of e verbal num- 
ber."— Ben Jonton : English Grammar, ch. xvl 

B, As substantive : 

Gram. : A noun derived from a verb, 
verbal-note, s. 

Diplomacy : An unsigned memorandum or 
note when an affair has continued for a long 
time without any reply. It is designed to 
show that the matter is not urgent, but that 
at ths same time it has not been overlooked. 

ver'-bal-ijm, *. [Eng. verbal ; -tom.) Some- 
thing 'expressed verbally or orally ; a verbal 
remark or expression. 


• ver'-bal-Ist, t. [Eng. vei'bal; -to*.] One 
who deala in words only ; a literal adherent 
to, ora minute critic of words ; a verbarian. 

“ Yet not ashamed these vtrbalitt* still o** 

From youth, till age or study dims their eye*. 

To eugage the grammar rules In civil war. 

Lord Brooke : On Human Learning. 

* ver-b&l'-i-tjf, a. [Eng. verbal ; -ity.] Ths 
quality or state of being verbal ; mere words ; 
bars literal expression. 

“This con trove re to hath in It more verbdlitg than 
matter."— Bp. JIaU : Pvace-maker, $ 4. 

ver-bal-I-sa-tlon, a. [Eng. verbalise); 
-ah'on.'] The act of verbalizing; ths state of 
being verbalized. 

ver'-bal-ize, v.t, A i. [Eng. verbal ; -toe.] 

A. Trans.: To convert or change Into & 
verb ; to form & verb of. 

“ Nouns for brevity, are sometime* verbalized ; a*, 
to complete, to contrary, to experience."— Inttruction* 
for Oratory, p. SI. 

* B. Intrans. : To use many words ; to be 
verbose or diffuse. 

ver'-’b^I-l^, adv. [Eng. verbal; - ly .) 

1. In a verbal manner ; by word of mouth ; 
orally ; by words uttered ; in words. 

2. Word for word ; literally, verbatim. 

*ver-bar'-i-aJi, t. [Lat. verbum — a word.] 
A word-coioer* 

ver-'bar'-l-um, *. A game the object of 
which Is the formation of words; either of the 
greatest possible number of words from the 
letters of a given one, or of one word from Its 
own letters entangled in some way. 

ver-b&s 7 - 98 - 00 , a pL [Mod. Lat verbasc{um); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. auff, -ece.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Antirrhinide®. Leaves 
alternate; inflorescence centripetal; corolla 
rotate ; stamens five, decliuate, unequal. 

vSr-b&s -citm, s. [Lat = mullein. See def.] 

Bot. : Mullein, the typical genus of Verbasce® 
(q.v.). Tall, erect, tomentose or woolly plants, 
usually biennial. Leaves alternate ; Inflores- 
cence in racemes ; calyx five -partite ; corolla 
rotate or regular; atamens five, the three 
upper ones or all five hairy ; capsule of two 
cells and two valvea, septicidal ; seeds many. 
Known species about eighty, chiefly from 
Europe and Asia. Five are common, Verbas- 
et im Thapsus, the Great ; V. Lychnitis, the 
White ; V. pulverulentum, the Yellow Hoary ; 
V. nigrum, the Dark ; and V. Blattaria, the 
Moth Mullein. The flrat has a nearly simple 
stem, angular, winged, and four or five feet 
high, the spike is cylindrical, the flowers 
handsome golden-yellow. It is found on 
banks, Id waste grounds, on a light sandy, 
gravelly, or chalky soil, but Is local. The 
second species has many rather small cream- 
coloured flowers. The third has the leaves 
covered with a mealy down, the fourth has 
stellately pubescent inflorescence, and the 
fifth has nearly glabrous leaves, the hairs of 
its filaments purple. V. virgatum, once be- 
lieved to be distinct, is made by Sir J. Hooker 
a sub-species of V. Blattaria. The flowera of 
the Great Mullein, when dried in the sun, 
give out a fatty matter, used in Alsace as a 
cataplasm in haemorrhoids. Ite root is ad- 
ministered in Iudia as a febrifuge. The seeds 
of V. Thapsus and V. nigrum are used by 
British poachers to poison fish, and the flow- 
ers of V. Lychnitis to destroy mice. 

ver-ba'-tlm, adv. [Lat.] 

L Word for word ; in the Identical words. 

“Ha could verbatim repeat the whole without 

book *."— Hallnthed : Chron. (Epl*. Ded.) 

2. By word of mouth ; orally. 

" Verbatim to rehearse the method of my pen." 

Shakes p. : I Henry VI. , liL l, 

T Verbatim et literatim : [Literatim]. 

ver-be'-na* «. [Lat. verbenas = sacred boughs ; 
verbenaca =5 vervain.] 

Bot. : Vervain ; the typical genus of Ver- 
benace® (q.v.). Herbs or underahrubs with 
four-sided steins, opposite or ternate leaves, 
simple, pinnatlftd, or three-partite. Flowers 
in terminal spikea or racemes. Calyx tubular, 
ths limb with five teeth, one usually shorter 
than the rest Corolla tabular, ths limb not 
quite regular, flve-cleft Stamens included, 
four didynamous, rarely two. Ovary with 
four cells, each one-seeded. Capsule dividing 
Into four one-seeded achensa. Known species 


seventy, chiefly from America. Many of the 
epecies are notable for ibeir )>eanty. they 
having under cultivation given rise to numerous 
varieties greatly admired for the brilliant 
colors of their flowers. The Lemon-scented 
Verbena is Aloysia ciiriodora , a member ol the 
same natural order, but the Oil of Verbena of 
the perfumes is derived from the Lemoo-graas. 
The Vervaiu, or Vervein ( V. oflicinali* ), was 
formerly believed to be beneficial medicinally, 
hut its virtues seem to have beeu itnagiuary 

ver-be-na- 98 -ce, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. rer 6 ert(a); 
Lat fein. pi. adj. suff. •acew.} 

Bot.: Verbenes; an order of Perigynoua 
Exogeus, alliance Echiales. Trees, shrubs, 
or herbs. Leaves generally opposite, simple 
or compound, without stipules. Flowera in 
opposite corymbs, or spiked alternately, or in 
dense beads, or rarely axillary and solitary. 
Calyx tubular, persistent, inferior. Corolla 
hypogynous, monopetalous, tubular, deeidu- 
ons, the limb generally irregular. Stamens 
generally four, didynamous, or of equal 
length, rarely two. Style one ; stigma bifid 
or undivided ; ovary two or four celled ; fruit 
nucamentaceoua or berried, composed of two 
or four nucules in a state of adhesion. Closely 
akin to Labiat®, but the ovary is not four- 
lobed, nor is there the aromatic smell. The 
species are found chiefly in the tropics, and in 
South America beyond them. In hot countries 
they are generally shruba or trees, in temper- 
ate climates they are mostly herbs. Known 
genera forty-five, species 663 (Lindley); genera 
forty, species 550 ( Sir J. I/oojer). 

* ver'-bS-nate, v.t. [Lat. rcr&eiuzf-ii^aidorned 
with a garland of verbena (q.v.).] To strew 
or sanctify with sacred boughs according to 
an ancient custom. 

ver-bene', 1 . [Verbena.] 

Bot. {PI.) : The Verbenace® (q.v.). {Lindley.) 

* ver'-ber-ate, v.t. [Lat. verberatus, pa. par. 
of verbera = to beat, to whip, from vtrbtr = % 
whip.] To beat, to strike. 

" The sound that both by tea and land ont-fliei, 
Bsboond* again, and verberate* the *klea" 

Hirrour for Magittratet, p. la 

* ver-ber-a'-tlon, *. [Lat. verberatio, from 
verberatus, pa. par. of verbero — to beat.] 

1. Ths act of beating or striking ; a blow, a 
percussion. 

“ DUtinguUhing verbe ration, which was accom- 
panied with pain, from pulsation, which wa* attended 
with nona"— Blackttane: Comment., bk. ilL, ch. I. 

2. The Impulse of a body which causes sound. 

ver-b 8 -«I -na, 1 . [Mod. Lat., from verbena 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Verbesine® (q.v.)i 
Herbs, shrubs, or small trees growing in 
America with pinnately-lobed leaves, and 
flowera generally yellow, or the ray florets 
white, those of the disc yellow ; the achenea 
with two stiff awns at the apex. Several 
species are cultivated in flower gardens. 
[Guizotia.] 

ver-b 8 -»r-n 8 -je, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. vcrbcsin(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A eub-tribe of Senecionide®. Heads 
heterogamous, with the floreta of the ray ligu- 
late and female, rarely homogamous and dis- 
coid. Achenes generally compressed, with 
stiff bristles at the top. 

ver-bl-age (age as i&), s. [Fr., from 0. Fr. 
v erboier = to talk.] [Verb.] The use rf many 
word* without necessity ; superabundance of 
worda ; verbosity, wordiness. 

“II* verbiage prevented It from touching th» heart* 
of the people. "—Daily Chronicle, Oct. S, XS8A 

* ver -bi - ciil - ttire, s. [Lat. verbum — a 
word, and cultura— cultivation, culture.] The 
study and coinage of words. (Special coijia^e.) 

“ Fruit* which would not have shamed the most 
deliberate verbiculture.''—Pit*edward Hall : Modem 
English, p. 389. 

*verb'-J-fy, v.t. [Eng. verb; i connect.; 
suff. -fy.] To make into a verb ; to use as a 
verb ; to verbalize. 

ver'-blee, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Her. : Applied to a hunting-horn, when 
edged round with metal of different tincture 
from the rest. 

ver-bose', a. [Lat. verbosus, from verbum — 
= a word.] [Ver.b.] Abounding in words; 
using many words without necessity, or using 


boll, b6> ; p6ilt, Jtffrl; cat, 9011, chords, 9bin, bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph — C. 
-clan, -tian = -tion, -slon = shfrn ; -[Ion, -fion = zhniL. -clous, -tlous, -slons = shit s, -ble, -<lle, Ac. = b^l* d|l» 
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verbosely— verge 


more words than are necessary ; prolix ; 
tedious by multiplicity of words. 

“The** precept*, a* they are Dot over namerou*. so 
neither verbose, hut eery aeutendously exprvst iu a 
few compreheornlre word*.' — Grew ; Coma. Sacra, 

bk. Ir., ch. viiL 

* rer-bose -lft adv. [Eng, verbose; -ly.] Tn 
a verbose or prolix manner; with super- 
abundance of word*. 

* ver- bose -ness, a. [Verbosity.] 

ver~b5s-I-ty, * ver-bose -n£ss, *ver- 
b08-i-tie, s. [Eng. verbose ; -ity, -n««.] The 
quality or state of being verbose; use of a 
multiplicity or superabundance of words; 
wordiness, prolixity ; tediousness by multi- 
plicity of words ; verbiage. 

"The one of theae he carped, a* a man of no witte 
and oerle means learning: the other. for bisiwftoriris 
and oegllgeoce In penning hi* histone."— P. Holland: 
Plutarch, p. 139. 

* verd, «. [Ft., from Lat. riridu = green.] 

1. Ord. Lang,: Greenness, verdancy, fresh- 
ness. 

" Like an apothecaries potion, or new ala they hare 
their best atrength and emf at tha first. —-D* of or a- 
t ion of Popish Impostures, (1601.) 

2, Old Law : The same as Vert (q.v.). 

* ver'-dan~5& s. [Eng. verdan( f); <y.) 

1. Lii : The quality or state of being ver- 
dant or green ; greenness. 

Z Fig . : Rawness, inexperience, greenness, 
Innocence. 

" Forget hi* verdancy and f rotesqu* appearance.’*— 
Scribner's Magazine, Oct, 1S7S, p. 790. 

Yer'-dant, a. [0. Fr., pr. par. of wrdir = to 
wax green, from vent = green, from Lat. 
viridem, accns, of viridis = green.) 

1. Lit. : Green ; covered with growing plants 
er grass ; fresh, flourishing. 

" The * erdamt grata.* Hilton : P. v!L *10. 

2. Fig. : Green In knowledge; elmple by 
Inexperience ; innocent ; easily deceived or 
taken in ; raw. ( Colloq . or slang.) 

verd &n-tique' (quo as k), *. [Fr., from 
verd ~ green, and antique = ancient antique.] 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A term applied to a green 
Incrustation on ancient brass or copper coins. 
[Alauoo.] 

2. Petrol.: Aname given toa variety of marble 
(carbonate of lime) of a clouded green colour, 
owing to the presence of serpentine, which 
sometimes occurs in angular patches. Also 
applied to serpentine rocke of shades of green 
which are veined with greenish caicite or 
dolomite. Sometimes applied, though erro- 
neously, to the green porphyry used by the 
Romans. 

ver'-dant-lft adv. [Eng. verdant; - ly .] 

1. Lit ; In a verdant, green, or flourishing 
manner. 

Z Fig. : Like one green or inexperienced ; 
innocently. 

ver'-de, a. or*. [Fr.] Green. 


assizes, view, receive, and enroll attachments 
and presentments of all manner of trespasses. 
"A fore*! . . . b*th also her peculiar officer*, a* 
fore* ter*, verderers, regard er*, agnter*. hc. n —HoueU : 
Letters, bk. lv., let. IE 


ver'-diet, * ver-dit, • ver-dite, • ver-dyt, 

*. [Prop, verdit, from O. Fr. verdit (Fr. 
verdict); Low Lat. veredictum = a true saying, 
a verdict, from Lat. vere dictum = truly said : 
vert = truly, and dictum, neut. aing. of dictus , 
pa. par. of aico as to say.] 

I, Ord. Lang. : Decision, Judgment ; opinion 
pronounced. 

" According to the verdict ot thiir own oonsclenoe*.* 
— Barrow : Sermons, vol.iL, *er. a 


2. Law: The answer of a jury to the court 
concerning any matter of fact in any cause, 
civil nr criminal, committed to their trial and 
examination. In criminal cases the verdict 
in thia country fs ’‘guilty” or * not guilty 
in Scotland It may be “ not proven.” In civil 
case* it is a finding for the plaintiff or de- 
fendant, according to the facte. These are 
general verdicts ; special verdicts are also 
aometimea found. [Special Verdict, Jury.] 
A verdict may be set aside, and a new trial 
ordered, on the ground of its being against 
the weight of evidence. Verdicts must be 
found unanimously by the jury In criminal 
cases ; in civil cases the verdict of the ma- 
jority may by consent of the parties be ac- 
cepted. 


"Formerly, If tha verdict were notoriously wrong, 
the juror* might have besa punished, *ud the verdict 
let ssids by writ of attaint at the suit of the Crown i 
bat not at tha mit of the prisoner. But the practice, 
which at one time prevailed, of flniug, imprisoning, 
or otherwise punishing Jurors, merely at the discre- 
tion of the court, for finding their verdict contrary to 
the direction of the lodge, was arbitrary, unconstitu- 
tional, and illegal. '‘—Blacist one: Comment*, bk.lv., 
ch. 17, 


veri-dl-grls, vcr'-dS-grls, * yerd-grese, 
*ver-de-greee, * ver-di -grease, s. 

[O. Fr. verderis; Fr. verd de gris = verdigrease, 
Spanish green (Cotgrave); from Low Lat. viride 
certs — green of brass: viride, neut sing, of 
viridis — green, and aerie, geuit. of ces = 
brass.] 

L Ord. Lang. : The green encrustation which 
la found ou copper or brass when left in con- 
tact with fatty or other acids. 

"Other* aay that he [Achilles] tooke both the asid 
rust or verdegrvse, and also the hear be AchUleoe to 
worke hi* ear*.”—/’. .ffoHand .• Ptlnic, bk. xxv., eh. v. 

XL Technically : 

1. Chem. : A green pigment prepared in the 
south of France, by exposing thin plates of 
copper for some time to the action of the 
refuse of the grapa from which wine has been 
made. In tma country it is sometimes pre- 
pared by placing copper plates in contact with 
woollen cloths, which have been soaked in 
pyroligneous acid. -It is anlnble In dilute sul- 
phuric acid, and is very poisonous. 

2. Pharm.: Verdigris is occasionally used 
externally, in powder or mixed with honey 
and vinegar, as an escharotic. (Gorrod.) 

verdigris-green, *. 

BoL : .Erugineous (q.v.). 


verde dl Corsica, s. 

Petrol. : A name given to certain varieties 
of gabbro (q.v.), occurring in the island of 
Corsica, which, from their hardness, permit 
of being used for ornamental work. 

verde-etemo, ». A nentral acetate of 
copper, prepared by dissolving verdigria in 
hot acetic acid, then leaving the filtered solu- 
tion to cool, when beautiful dark green 
crystals are deposited. Theae were much 
used by the early Venetian painters, as well 
for solid painting, as for glazings. (Kairfcoh.) 

• ver'-dfi-a, a. [Itel. = a peculiar sort of white 
grape, the wine made from It] (See com- 
pound.) 

* verdea wine, #. A kind of Italian 
wine, so called from the grape of which it 
was made. 

** 8»y ft had been *t Rome, *nd seen the Telle*. 

' Drunk yoor verdea-udne, and rid at Naple*. 

Seaum. A Flct. : Elder Brother, 1L L 

♦ver-de grese, * verd-grese, s. [Verdi- 
gris.] 

ver'-der-er, * ver'-der-or, s. [Fr. verdict , 
from Low Lat viridarius, from Lat. viridis 
(Fr. verd, vert) = green.] An officer of the 
royal forests, whose pecnllar charge was to 
take care of the vert, that is, the trees and 
underwood of the forests, and to keep the 


• ver'-dl-gria, v.t. [Verdioris.] To cover 
or coat with verdigris ; to cause to be covered 
or coated with verdigris. 

* ver'-dm-gale, *. [Farthingale.] 

• ver-dit, * ver-dite, s, [Verdict.] 

ver'-dl-ter, * ver'-di-ture, *. [Fr. verd-ds- 
terre — green of earth.] 

Chem. : A blue pigment prepared by adding 
chalk or whiting to a eolntion of copper in 
nitric acid. It is jtade Into crayons, or used 
as a water-colour. 


Ver'-d6ft a. [Fr. verdoyer —to be green.] 
Her. : Applied to a border charged with 
flowers, leavea, or other vegetable charges : 
as, a border-verdoy of trefoile, cinquefoils, Ac. 


*ver-du-go, *. [Sp. (See defs.)] 

1. An executioner. 

2. A severe stroke. 

” H»ve you got th* pot verdugot* 

Beaum. A Piet. : Scornful Lady, 1L L 


* Ver-du -g&-ShIp, s. [Eng. verduga ; -sMp.) 
1. The office of a hangman. 

Z A mock formal style of addressing a 
hangman or executioner. , 

"His great 

Yerdugoehip has not • Jot of Ungosge." 

Ben Jorum : Alchemist, liL X 


ver'-dure, s. [Fr. = grpenness, vegetation, 
from verd, vert (Lat. viridis) = green.] Green, 
greenness ; fneah vegetation. 

"The rArth will not *pp*w puLnted with flowers, 
nor the fields covered with verd u re. " — Locks ; Human 
Understand., hk, iv.. ch. xllL 

t ver'-dure d, a. [Eng. vcrdur(e); -«d.] Covered 
with verdure. 

” One small Island, profusely verduredf—Poe : Is- 
land of the Pay. 

t ver'~dure-less, a. [Eng. verdure; -less.) 
Destitute of .verdure or vegetation ; barren, 
bleak. 

” Th* dhtrict Is one wld* verdureless wast* of black 
basal t. " —Cha mbers' Journal, Feb. 97, 18M. 

t ver'-du-reiis, a. [Eng. trrduKO.’ 

Covered* with verdure ; clothed with the fresh 
colour of vegetation ; verdant. 

** From the verdurous uplands rolled 
A saitry repoar f mu* fit with death.* 
r. B. Aldrich : tYiar Jerome's Beautiful Book. 

• vSr'-S-ciind, a. [Lat. verecundus, from vereor 
= to fear, to feel awe of.] Bashful, modest. 

• vSr-d-ctin-dLoue, a. [Lat. verecundus.) 
Modeat, bashful, unassuming. 

"A certaio verecundious geoeroeity graceth your 
eye*."— Heliguim Wottcnianes, p. 1M. 

• vSr-S-OUn'-dt-tj?, «. [Lat. verecundltas, 
from verecundus = verecund (q.v.).] Th* 
quality or state of being modest or bashful; 
modesty, bashfulness. 

vSr-6-tlT-H-dfe, 3 . pi. [Mod. Lat. veretiU(um); 

Lat. fem. pi. adj. autf. -fdos.] 

Zool. : A family of Sclero basic Zoantharia, 
having an elongate axis, with retractile xooids- 
over Its entire aurface, and its lower part 
bulbous, naked, or soft. It is divided longi- 
tudinally by two interaecting membranes, 
with a calcareous axis in the lower part of tha 
stem, or it may be simple and fleshy. 

vSr-5-tlT-lum, i. [From Lat v eretiUa.] 

Zool. : The typical genua of VeretJll id ae (q.v.), 
formerly placed under the Penuatulida. Up- 
per part of the colony club-ehaped. 

ver-ga-leo\ vir-ga-loo', ver-ga-lieu; 

#. [VlROOLEUSB.] 

ver&e (1), ■ virge, s. [Fr. verge = a rod, 
wand, or stick, a yard, a hoop, a rood of land, 
from Lat. virga = a twig, rod, wand.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

I. Literally: 

* (1) A rod, wand, or staff carried as an em- 
blem of authority or ensign of office ; th* 
mace of a bishop, dean, or other functionary, I l 

*’ His whistle of commsud. s«*t of muthuritr. 

And Hrgs to Interpret, tlpt with silver, sir.* 

Ben Jonson : Tala qf m Tub. V. &, 

*(2) The atick or wand with which persons- 
are admitted tenants by bolding it in the 
hand and awearing fealty to the lord. Such 
tenants are called tenants by the verge. 

*(3) A quantity of land, from fifteen to- 
thirty acres ; a virgate ; a yard land. 

*(4) A yard In length, (Prompt. Parr.) 

* (5) A ring ; a circlet or hoop of metal ; a. 
circle. 

“ The Inclusive vsrys 

Of golden metal that must rouod my Brow." 

Bhakesp. : Jiichard III., lv. L 

* (6) Compass ; apace ; room ; scope. 

•(7) Compass ; comprehension. 

" Within the verge and com prehens Ions of th*- 
Etenud mercy."— Bp. Taylor : Sermons, voL ill., ser. a 

(81 The extreme aide or edge of anything ^ 
the brink, border, or margin. 

" Or here, or elsewhere, to the furthest verge 
That ever was survey'd by English eye." 

hhakcep. : Hichard III 1, L 1. 

Z Fig. : The brink or border. 

" At length brought u* to the verge of civil war."- 
J lacautay: Hist. £ng., ch. viL 

II. Technically: 

1. Architecture : 

(1) The shaft of a colnmn ; a small, oma 
mental shaft 

(2) The edge of a tiling projecting over the • 
cable of s roof, that on the horizontal portion * 
being called eaves, 

2. Horol. : The spindle or arbor of a watch- 
balance. The term la commonly applied to 
that of the old vertical movement, whose 
balance-arbor has two pallets, which alter- 
nately engage with teeth on the opposite sides 
of a crown-wheel, whose axle is at right- 
angles to that of the verge. 


ffcte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t» 
or, wore, wpli; work, whd, sin; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qu - kw. 


verge— vermicelli 
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3. Kent. : The grass-edging of a bed or 
border ; s slip of grass dividing the walks 
from the borders in a garden. 

•4. Law: The compass about the king’s 
conrt bounding the jurisdiction of the lord* 
steward of the king’s household, snd of the 
coroner of the king's house. [Marshal- 
sea, ?.] 

•• The verge of the court in this re*p«ct extendi for 
twelve miles round the king’* paloc* of residence.*— 
Blackiton* : Commentaries. bk. ill., ch. A 

verge-board, a 

Build . : The same as Barge-board (q.v.). 

verge-file, >. A fine file, with nne safe 
side, formerly used in working on the verge 
of the old vertical escapement. 

*ver£e (2), s. [Verge (2), t\] The act or 
state of verging or inclining ; inclination. 

•* I mein their vrge* towards the body and its joys." 
—Dig by : Pre-existence of Boult, ch. xir. 

verge (1), r.f. [Verge ( 1 ), s.) To border, to 
approach, to come near. (With on or upon.) 
"Taking another look at the clock, tbs hand of 
which wu « trying on the five minatee pest . ’ ’ — Dickens : 
Pickwick, ch. xxlv. 

yer&e (2), v.i. [Lat. vergo = to bend, to in- 
cline.] To tend, to incline, to bend, to slope. 

•• And heooeforth the tun of the king's cease de- 
clined, verging more sod more westward.*— Puller: 
Worthies ; Somersetshire. 


vef-gQn-qf, s. [Eng. vergen(0; -cy.) 

• I. Ord. Lang. : The act or state of verg- 
ing, tending, or inclining ; approach. 

2. Optics: The reciprocal of the focal dis- 
tance of s lens, used as a measure of the di- 
vergence or convergence of a focus of rays. 
(Lloyd in Goodrich.) 

verg gnt, a. [Lat. vergens, pr. par. of vergo 
= to bend, to incline.] 

* 1 . Ord. Lang . ; Drawing to a cloee. 

2. Gedl. : Declining ; the name given to a 
aeries of Appalachian atrata, eqoivalent to 
the Chelmuug group of New York, and of the 
age of the Middle Devonian rocks of England. 
These strata are nearly 5,000 feet thick in 
Pennsylvania. (Prof. H . D. Roger*: Geology qf 
Pennsylvania. .) 


verg'-er (1), ». [Fr., from Low Lat virgia- 

rius = an apparitor ; from virga — a rod, a 
wand.] One who carries a verge. Specifi- 
cally— 


( 1 ) An officer wlio bears the wand or staff 
of office before a bishop, dean, canon, or other 
dignitary or ecclesiastic. 

•• The emperor again Ufd aaide hi* Imperial mm tie, 
and. taking a, wand hi hi* hand, officiated a* verger, 
driving the laity from the choir.*— Byron: Childe 
Harold, ir. (Note A f 


(2) The official who takes care of the interior 
of the fabric of a church. 


* verg'-er (2), *ver-gere, e. [Fr. vergier. 
from Lat mridarium = a gardeo, from viri- 
dis — green.] A garden. (Rom. of the Rose, 
3,618.) 

ver gotte', $. [Dirn in. from verge = a rod or 
wand.] 

Her. : A pallet ; also a shield divided with 
pallets. 

ver-g 6 u-leu$e\ *. [Virgoleuse.) 

* ve rld'-ic-al, a. [Lat veri/Jicus, from vermin 
= the truth,’ and dico = to say.) Speaking 
or telling the troth ; truthful, veracious. 

“ Who ahall read thl* mo veridical history."— Urgu- 
hart: Babelais, hk. iL, ch. xxTtii. 

vgr'-i-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. verify; -able.] 
Capable of being verified ; admitting of verifl- 
fication or confirmation of incontestible 
evidence. 

" The Instance la verifiable upon It, in every one of 
the all edged particular *." — rknuh : Sermons, toL ill, 
■er. 2. 


V^r-I-ff-ca'-tlon, ». [Fr.] The act of veri- 
fying or proving to be true ; the act of con- 
firming or establishing the authenticity of any 
power granted, or of nny transaction by legal 
or competent evidence; the state of being 
verified ; authenticity, confirmation. 

" It hath only the traditional verification at th* 
evidence of a past fact." — War burton: Discourse 
xxvili. 

* vSr-I-fl-ca-tlve, a. [Eng. verify; c con- 
nective, and suff. ditive.] Serving to verify, 
Confinn, or eetablish; verifying. 


ver'-I-fi-er, s. [Eng. verify ; -er.] One who 
or that which verifies. 


* ver-i-fle, * ver-i-fye, v.t. [Fr. 
verifier, from Lat. verifico — to make true : 
verus = true, and facio — to make.] 

1 . To prove to be true ; to prove the truth 
of; to confirm ; to establish the truth of; to 


prove. 

" The verifying of that tree aenteaca, the flrat *hall 
be laat ."—Hilton: Hut. Eng., hk. IL 

2. To confirm the truthfulness of; to con- 
firm the truth of, as a prediction. 

** The word* of Inalah were literally «* rifled.* — 
Clarke: On the Evidences, prop. 14. 

3. To prove to have spoken truly ; to prove 
or confirm the truthfulness of. 


" So aholt thou be*t fulfil, be»t verify 
The prophet* old.* Hilton : P. A. HU ITT. 


4. To confirm or establish the authenticity 
of, as a title or power, by examination or com- 
petent evidence ; to authenticate. 

* 5 . To affirm ; to maintain. 


“ They hare verified an]u*t thing*.* 

Shake 1 1 *. : Much Ado, V. 1. 


* 6 . To hack op; to support the credit of; 
to second. 


** I hare ever verified my friend*." 

S\ake*p. : Coriolanut, V. A 


* vSr-Il'-d-qugnt, a. [Lat. verus = true, and 
loquens, pr. par. of loquor = to apeak.] 
Speaking the truth ; truthful, veracious. 


veiM-lft * ver-al-ly, * ver-ral-ly, *ver- 
e-ly, *ver-e-lye,*ver-ray~ly, *ver-y- 
ly, adv. [Eng. very; - ly.\ 

1. In truth ; in very truth or deed ; of s 
truth ; truly. 

M Verily thl* man woe Goddl* son.*— Wy cliff* ; Mark 
XT. «. 


2. Really, truly ; with great confidence ; 
In sincere earnestness. 

** I verily did think 
That her old glove* were on." 

SkaJtejD. • Am You Like It. !▼. A 


* v^r-I-alxn'-Il-ar, a. [Lat. verisimilis, from 
*sru* = true, and similis = like,] Having the 
appearance of truth ; probable, likely. 

•* How verisimilar it look*"— Carlyle: M it cell ^ It. 89. 


ver-I-sl-mil'-I-tude, s. [Fr., from Lat. 
verisimilitude, from verus = true, and simili- 
tudo — similitude (q.v.).] 

1 . The quality or state of being verisimilar ; 
appearance cf truth ; probability, likelihood. 

"That proportion form* an eoaeotlal attribute of 
truth, and conoequentlr of verisimilitude, or that 
which reader* a narration probabl *." — Scott i Life of 
Swift, } & 

2. That which la verisimilar ; that which 
has the ap]>earance of fact. 

* ver-I-si-miT-I-t}f. ». [Lat. verisimilis = 
probable.] Verisimilitude, probability. 

"A* touching the veristmttity or probable truth of 
thl* relation.”— Broume: Vulgar Errours, bk. UL, 
ch. xxL 

* ver-i-sIm'-H-oti*, a. [Lat. verisimilis .] 
[Verisimilar.] Having the appearance of 
truth ; probable, verisimilar. 

"Supported hy eerisimilous and probable reason*. " 
— White. [Todd.) 


* vSr'-It-at- We, * ver-yt-a-ble, a. [Fr., 
from Lot f verus = troe.] 

1. Agreeable to truth or fact ; true, real, 
genuine. 

" Indeed ! U’ttruef 

Meet veritable : therefore look to ’t well* 

Shakesp. : Othello , llL 4. 


2. Truthful, veracious. 

"In Tcritlea he wu Tory veritable."— Golden Boke, 
ch. xir. 


vgr'-it-a-biy, adv. [Eng. veritable) ; - ly .] 
In truth'; truly, really, verily. 

" Hercules muatoocend the fnnerol pyra, and there 
be veritably humt to death.”— Farrar: Early Days qf 
Christianity, eh. It. 


ver-I-t&s, s. [Fr.] A register of ehipping 
established in Paris on the principle of the 
English Lloyds. Commonly called the Bureau 
Veritas. 


*ver-I-tle, *ver-y-te, *ver- 
y-tie* *ver-y-tye, *. [Fr. viritt, from 
Lat. veritatem. accas. of veritas, from verus = 
true ; 8 p. verdad ; Ital. veriiA.\ 

1 . The quality or state of being true ; truth, 
realfty ; true or real nature ; agreement of a 
statement, proposition, or other thing with 
fact. 

, " I would prove the verity of certain word*. 

Shakesp. : Henry VI II., L A 


2. That which ie true ; a true assertion or 
tenet ; a truth, a fact, a reality. 

"There are many eerUees, which jet may b* n« 
•oche artjele* of oure fayth ."— Boke made by Jose 
Pryth , p. 107. 

* 3. Faith, honesty. 


" Justice, verity, temperance." 

Shakesp, : Macbeth, It. A 

H Of a verily: Verily ; in very truth or deed. 


vcr'-Jui 9 e, *ver-geous, *ver-Ious/ ver- 
luce, s. [Fr. verj us = verjuice (lit s= green 
juice), from vert , rerd = greeu, and jus = juice.) 

I. Lit. : An acid liquor expressed from 
crab-apples, unripe grapes, &c., snd used for 
cooking snd other purposes. 

“ Then bid* fall on ; himself, for taring chars#*. 

A peeled aliced onion eat*, and tipples verjuice? 

Dryden : Persiut, sat. iv. 

* 2. Fig. : Sourness or acidity of temper or 
manner; crabbedness. 

" The fashion la which the narrator choae, from in- 
herent bonhomie, or from Inherent verjuice, to put 
the thing."— A. A'. B. Boyd: Kec. Country Parson ; 
Art of Putting Things. 


Ver'-xneil, * ver'-mlll, s. [Fr. vermeil = 
vermilion . . . s little worm, from Lat. ver- 
miculus, dimin. from vermis = a worm.) [Ver- 
milion.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Vermilion ; the colour of vermilion. (Only 
nsed in poetry.) 


"la vermeil colour* and In gold." 

Wordsworth : 1KAU* Doe, 11 

2. Silver gilt ; gilt bronze. 

3. A jeweller’s name for a crimson-red gar- 
net inclining slightly to orange. 

IL GUd. : A liquid applied to a gilded eor- 
face to give lustre and fire to the gold, making 
it resemble ormolu. It is composed of am otto, 
gamhoge, vermilion, dragon’s bloOd, salt of 
tartar, and saffron, boiled in water. 


* ver-mSl - St, a. [A dimin. from vermeil 
(q.v.).] Vermilion. 

' ** Who mad# thy coloar vermelet and whlt«?* 

Chaucer : Court of Love. 

* ver-me-tfr-6-gist, s. [Eng. vermeolog(y) ; 
-isf.] A helminthologist (q.v.). 

* ver-mS- 4 $r-£-&jr, *. [Lat. vermis — a worm, 
and Gr. Aoyov (logos) = a word, a discoarse.) 
Helminthology (q.v.). 

ver'-mes, f. pi. [PI. Of Lat. vermis = a worm 
(q.v.).] 

Zoology : 

* 1 . The sixth clase In the arrangement of 
Linmeus, comprising all the animale which 
could not be arranged ander Vertebrata and 
lnsecta. He divided the class into five orders : 
Jotestina, Mellusca, Testacea, Lithophyta, 
and Zoophyta. 

2. A phylam of the Metazoa. It contains A 
large n amber of allied animal forms, which 
may possibly represent more than one phylum. 
Gegenbaur makes nine cinssea : Platyhel- 
miothes, Nematelminthes, Chaett^nathl, Aesn- 
thocephall, Bryozoa, Rotatoria, Enteropucua- 
ti (Balanoglossus), Gephyrea, and Annulata. 
ITiia phylum Includes the Scolecida, the 
Annelida, and Polyzoa of Huxley. [Zoo log v.) 


ver-me'-tl-dfie, a. pL [Mod. Lat verme(tus); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suflT. 'idee.] 

Zool. : A femily of Holostomatous Gastenv 
poda, with two genera, Vermetua and Sili- 
quaria. (Tate.) The sheila are closely akin 
to those of the Serpulse, but are distinguished 
from them by the presence of a aplral nucleus 
and of concave smooth interior aepta. [Veb- 

METU8.] 

ver-me'-tus, *. [Mod. Lat, from Lat vermis 
(q.v.).] 

Zool. £ Palceont. : Worm-ahell ; according 
to Woodward a genus of Turritellidie (q.v.), 
but made by Tate the type of a family, Ver- 
metidffi (q.v.), with thirty-one recent species 
from Portugal, the Mediterranean, Africa, and 
India. Shell tubular, attached ; sometimes 
regularly spiral when young ; alwaya Irregular 
in its adult growth ; tube repeatedly parti- 
tioned. off; aperture round; operculum cir 
cular, concave externally. Fossil species 
twelve, from the Lower Greensand of Britain, 
France, &c. 

ver-ml-cSl'-li (or 9 as 9 b), «. [Ital. vermU 
c«Zii = little worms, pi. of vermiccllo = a little 
worm, diinin. from verms = a worm, from Lat. 
vermem, accus. of vermis = a worm 


boil, b^; ptfilt, cat, fell, ehorus, 9hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, $hi*; sin, as; expect, ^enophon, eyist. -Ing, 

-clan, -tlan = shan, -tion, -sion = Mhiin ; -^loxx, -fion = -clous, -tloua, -slous = sliUs, -ble, -die, &c. * bgl, dgL 
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vermiceous— vermouth 


Cook. : An Italian mixture prepared of flour, 
cheese, yolks of eggs, sugar, and saffron, man- 
ufactured in the form of long slender tabes or 
threads, and so named from their worm-like 
appearauce. Vermicelli differs from macaroni 
only In being made in smaller tubes. Both 
are prepared in perfection at Naples, where 
they are a favourite dish with all classes, and 
form a principal item in the food of the popu- 
lation. Vermicelli is used in the United State* ** 
in soups, broths, Ac. 

* ver-mic' ' eous (c as ah), * ver-mf -clous, 

a. [Lat. vermis = a worm.] Of or pertaining 
to worms ; wormy. 

ver'-ml-$ide, s. [Lat. vermis = a worm, and 
ccedo (in comp, -cido) = to kill.] A worm- 
killer; one of that class of anthelmintics 
which destroy intestinal worms ; a vermifuge. 

• ver'-mi-cle, a. [Vermicule.] 

ver-mlc-u-lar, a. [Fr. vcrmiculalre, from 
Lat. vermiculus , double dimin. from vermis = 
a worm ; Sp. & Port, vermicular .] 

L Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to a worm ; re- 
eemhling a worm ; especially resembling the 
motion or track of a worm. 

“ A twisted form vermicular.' Cote per : Tatk, i. 80. 

IL Bot. : Worm-shaped, thick and almost 
cylindrical, but bent in different piaces, as 
the roots of Polygonium Bistorta. 

vermicular-motion, s. 

Physiol. : Peristaltic motion (q.v.). 

vermicular -work, vermiculated- 
work, 5 . 

Architecture, dkc.: 

1. A sort of ornamental work, consisting of 
frets or knots in mosaic pavements, winding 
and resembling the tracks of worms. 

2. A species of rusticated masonry, so 
wrought as to have the appearance of having 
been eaten into or formed by the tracks of 
worms. 

Ter-mlc-u-lar'-i-a, i. [Lat vermiculus — a 
little worm.] 

Palir&nt. : A genus of Serpnlid®, ranging 
from the Lower Oolite to the Eocene. 

ver-mic'-u-late, v.i. <fc i. [Vermiculate, a.] 
A. Trans . : To dispose in wreathed lines 
like the undulations of worms ; to form work 
by inlaying resembling the motion or the 
tracks of worms. 

* B. Intrans.: To become full of worms; 
to be eaten by worms. 

" 8peak. doth hit body there vermiculate , 

Crumble to da it.” Elegy upon Dr. Donne, 

Ver-mic'-u-late, a. [Lat vermiculatus =. 
(1) full of worms, (2) inlaid so as to resemble 
the tracks of worms, from vermiculus — a ver- 
micula (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : Worm-like in shape or appearance ; 
covered with worm-like elevations. 

* 2. Fig. : Creeping or crawling like a worm ; 
hence, creeping, insinuating, sophistical, 

“ Idle, unwholesome, nad, u 1 may term them, eer- 
miculate question :*."— Bacon : Advance, of Learning, 
bk. L 

t II. Bot. : Of a vermilion colour. 

ver-mic'-u-lat-cd, a. [Eng. vermiculate); 
-«d.] Formed with a worm-liks pattern. 
[VEnMICULAR.] 

* ver-mlo-u-la -tlon, s. [Lat. vermiculatio , 
from v ermicu lat us = vermiculate (q.v.).] 

1. Ths act or process of moving after ths 
manner of a worm ; continuation of motion 
from one part to another, as in the peristaltic 
motion of the intestines. 

" My gut« [move] hy the motion of vermlculation,' 

— Halo: Orig. of Mankind, p. 3i. 

2. The act or process of forming worm-like 
ornaments ; a worm-like ornament or body of 
any kind. 

3. The state of being worm-eaten ; the act 
of piercing or boring through, as by worms. 

** Tbit hoge olive, which flourished so long, fell, «• 
they wy, of vermiculation, being oil worm-eaten with- 
in. —Howell: Vocall Forest, p. 7a 

* ver'-ml cule, * ver'-ml-cle, s. [Lat. ver- 
miculus . ,] [Vermicular.] A little grub or 
worm ; a small, worm-like body. 

** W* see nutny vermiUe* toward* the outside of 
many of the oak apples ."— Derham : Phytico- Theology, 
hk. vilL, ch. vL 


VCr-mlo'-u-lite, s. [Lat. vermicular ) = I 
breed worms ; suff. - ite (Min).] 

Min. : A name given to a mineral occurring 
in small mica-Iiks scales in steatite, at Mil- 
bury, near Worcester, Massachusetts. Crys- 
tallization, hexagonal ; hardness, 1 to 2 : sp.gr. 
2*756 ; lustre, like talc; coLour, grayish. Au 
analysis yielded: silica, 35-74 ; alumina, 16-42; 
protoxide of iron, 10*02 ; magnesia, 27-44 ; 
water, 10-30 = 99-92. Exfoliates on heating, 
twisting into worm-liks bodies. A decompo- 
sition-product of mica, to which other named 
substances of similar origin may be referred. 

ver-mic'-u-lous, vcr-mlc'-u-lose, a. 

[Lat. vermiculosus, from vermiculus — & vertni- 
cule (q.v.).] 

1. Fnll of or containing worms or gruLs. 

2. Resembling worms. 

ver'-ml-form, a. [Fr. vermiforme, from Lat. 
vermis = & worm, and forma — form.] Having 
the form or shape of a worm, or of its 
motions ; hclminthoid. 

vermiform-appendix, *. 

Ccmpar . Anat. : Appendix cceci vermiformis. 
[Appendix, I. l.j A Blender blind eac opening 
from the intestines, from three to six inches 
long, aod with a calibre about that of a 
tobacco-pipe stem. It opens ioto the caecum, 
on its inner and posterior wall. It is found in 
man, the orang, certain lemurs, and the 
wombat, being large and functional in soma 
of the lower animals. Foecai matter from the 
bowels may enter this tube and cause inflamma- 
tion. This is usu&ily allayed by treatment, 
but If an abscess forma, there is serious danger 
of its producing an opening in the wall of the 
appendix, admitting foecai matter to the 
abdominal cavity, and causing fatal peritonitis. 
In such case a surgical operation become* 
necessary, the aperture beiug dosed or the 
appendix excised. [Appendicitis.] 

vermiform-carnivora, t. pi 

Zool : A term sometimes applied to the 
Mustelin® (q.v.), from their long lithe bodies. 

ver-ml-for'-mej, t. pi. [Lat vermis = a 
worm, and forma — form.] 

Entom. : A term applied by Newman to 
Worm-shaped or Cylindrical Caterpillars. He 
considers it an order of Butterflies, and di- 
vides it into three families : Rhodocerid®, 
with the British genera Colias and Rhodo- 
csra; Papilionidae, with the genus Papilio; 
and Pieridae, with the genera Lencophasia, 
Anthocharis, Pieris, and Aporia, 

ver-ml for' -ml-a, i. pi. [Vermiformes.] 

Zool. : Rolleston’s name for a group of 
Vermes, with a single marine genus, Phoronis, 
with several species, ft occurs in societies 
of separate iodividuals; often placed in the 
Serpulidffi. 

ver-mir-u-gal, a. [Eng. vermifuge); -at.] 
Of the nature of a vermifuge ; tending to pre- 
vent or destroy worms, or to expel them from 
animal bodies ; anthelmintic. 

ver'-ml-fuge, *. [Fr., from Lat. vermis = a 
worm, and fugo = to put to flight] A medi- 
cine or substance that destroys or expels 
worms from animal bodies : an anthelmintic 
(q.v.). 

IT Often used adjectively, as in the example. 

"To rewne from ohllvioo the merit of hi* vermifuge 
mediclae*,"— Edinburgh Kevin*, June, 1828, pt 48. 

• ver-mil, * ver-mill, s. [Vermeil.] 

t vcr-mi-le -o, >. [Lat vermis = a worm 
and leo = a lion.] 

Zool. : A genus of Leptid® erected for Vtr - 
mlleo scolopacea (or degeeri ) = Leptis vermilio. 
(Leptis.] 

ver-mlT-i-a, s. [Lat vermis — & worm.] 

Zool. dt PalfEont. : A genus of Serpulidte, 
in which the tortuous shell or sheath is at- 
tached to some foreign body by its whole 
length. Found in ths seas of Europe. Fossil 
from the Lower Oolite onward. 

t ver-ml-llh'-guej, t vcr-ml-Hn -guI-a 

(u as w), s. pi. [Lat. vermis = a worm, and 
lingua — the tongus.] 

Zool : A group of Lacertilia, consisting of 
the single family Chameleontid® (q.v.). 

ver-mH'-i^u, * ver-mll-lidn (i as y\ 

* ver-myl-oun* • ver-myl-yone, «. A o. 


[Fr. vermtUon = vermilion . . . a little worn., 
from Lat. vermiculus , double dimin. of vermis 
= a worm; so called from being of a red nr 
scarlet color, such as that obtained from the 
kernes or cochineal insect; Sp. bermelfon ; 
Port, vermelh&o; Ital. vermiglion «.] [Cochi 
neal. Crimson.] 

A. At substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. The cochineal (q.v.). 

2. The bianlphuret of mercury osed as a 
pigment ia oil and water color*. It is of 
a bright red color, inclining to yellow, of 
good body, and of great usefulness in it 3 com- 
pounds with white pigments. It ia also used 
in making aealing-wax and for other purposes. 
It occurs in nature as a common ore of mer- 
cury, of a carmine-red color. 

3. Heuce, a colour snch as that of the above 
pigment ; a beautiful red colour. 

M The armee that earst to bright did show. 

Into a pure vermUlion now are dido." 

Spenser: F. Q., L t. A 

IL Bot. : Scarlet with a decided mixture o! 
yellow. 

B. As adj. : Of a beautiful red colour ; re- 
sembling vermilion. 

* ver-mfl'-ion (i as y), v.t. [Vermilion, *.] 
To colour with, or as with, vermilion ; to dya 
red ; to cover or suffuse with a delicate red. 

"See, youth vermilion t o’er hi* modest fece." 

Grainger: Tibullus, L 4 

ver'-min, * ver-mayne, *ver-mine, a. 

[Fr. vermins = vermin . . . lice, fleas, ticks, 
mice, rats, & c., as if from a Lat verminus. 
from vermis = a worm.] 

L Literally : 

* L Any wild or noxious animal ; a reptile. 

*’ The crocodile U a mltchlevou*. foor-footed L^it. 
a dangerous err, .tin u*ed to both element*."— p. HU- 
land: Ammianut MarctUinu*. p. 212. 

2. A name applied generally to certain 
mischievous or offensive animals, as — 

(1) To the smaller mammalia, and certain 
kinds of birds which damage man’s crops, or 
other belongings, as otters, foxes, polecats, 
weaseia, rats, mice, moles, kites, &c. 

" They eholde eta all meaner of vermagne, u cat tee, 
ratte*, dogge*. and other*."— Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. 

OCX ix* 

(2) To noxious, offensive, or destructive in- 
jects or the like, as grubs, flics, lice, fleas, &c. 

H. Fig . ; Applied to low, noxious, or despic- 
able human beings in contempt. 

“ They had been regarded hy the Saxon popolation 
a* hateful vermin who ought to be exterminated with- 
oot mercy." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. xiiL 

vermin-killer, s. A name commonly 
applied to a poisonous preparation intended 
to kill rats, mice, or other vermin. 

* vcr'-mln-ate, v.i, [Lat verminatum, sop. 
of vermino = to have worms, from vermis = a 
worm.] To breed vermin. 

M The seed ol the aerpeat, *ad it* verminating prin- 
ciple." — Bibliotheca Biblica, i. 452. 

# ver-min-a-tlon, t . [Verhinate.] 

I. Ths breeding or generation of vermin, 
especially of parasitic vermin. 

” Experiment* relatlag to the wrmination of NT> 
peats aad fle«h."— Derham : Phytico-Theology. 

. 2. A griping of the boweis. 

t ver -min-ous, a. [Eng. vermin ; -ous. ) 

1. Tending to breed vermin ; infected with 
vennin. 

" The hlrd may be io monit. or It mey hare been 
crowded and neglected and have become lerminout.”— 
St. Jamct't Gazette, Aug. 28, 1888. 

2. Caused by or arising from the presence 
of vermin. 

• ver-mlp'-a-roiis, a. [Lat vermis = a worm 
and pario = to bear.] Producing worms- 
breeding worms. 

Ver-mont'-er, *. A native or residant of 
Vermont one of the United States. 

ver'-mont-Ite, *. [After Vermont in which 
state it la supposed to have been found; auffi. 
-ite (Min.].] 

Min. : Avariety of arsenopyrite(q.v.), con- 
taining cobalt, and referred by Dana to his 
cobaltic group of that speciee. 

ver'-mofith, ver'-mftth (tk as t), t. [Fr. 
vermout , vermouth , from Qer. wermuth ~ ab- 
sinthe.] A stimulating liquor, composed of 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, aire, sir, marine ; go, 
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white winQ, absinthe, angelica, and other aro- 
matic herbs, professedly used to excite the 
appetite. 

ver'-na-cle, *. [V* knicle.] 

vcr ndc -U-Iar, a. & a [Lat vemaculus = 
belonging' to* home-born slaves, domestic, 
native, or indigenous; a double dimln. from 
Verna = a home-born slave.] 

A. As adj. : Native ; belonging to the 
country of one’s birth ; belonging to ones 
native speech. (Almost exclusively nsed of 
the native language or every-day idiom of a 
place or country ; native and indigenous.) 

•• His skill In the wrn ocular dialect of ths Celtic 
Urn fae."— PuUer : Worthier; General. 

B. As subst. : One’s native tongue ; the 
native idiom of a place or country. 

•• Some of ths peoples Mid tribes whose vernaculars 
thst clast comprises.”— a thenaeum, March 4, 1*82. 

vernacular disease, *. 

Pathol : A disease which prevails in a par- 
ticular country or dietrict; an endemic dis- 
ease. 


• ver-n&O -u-lar-if m, *. [Eng. vernacular ; 
-ism.] A vernacular idiom. 

• ver-ni£c-n-liir -I-t& ». [Eng. vernacular ; 
-ily.] A vernacularism ; an idiom. 

•• Rostlo Aunandtle . . . with It* homely honesties, 
its rough vem aeuLx rit it*. " — Carl fie: JttmlnitcenceM, 

i. ssa 

• ver-n&o-u-lar-i-za'-tion, I. [Eng. ver- 
nacular; -ization.] The act or process of 
making vernacular ; the state of being made 
vernacular. 

“Thoomnds of wordt .• . . candidates for vemacu- 
larizalionr—ritzedvard Hall: Modem XuglUh, p. 104. 


Ter-n&C'-U-lar-l^, adv. [Eng. vtmacaJar ; 
-ly. 1 In a'verhacular manner, as one'e native 
language. 

•* Ws hare most of n« known one Ungntge eemaete 
larly." — Marie : Philology of the Mnglith Tongue 
IPrsM 


vcr-n&o'-u-lotls, o. [Lat vemaculus.) 

1. Of or pertaining to slaves or the rabble ; 
hence, scurrilous, insolent, scoffing. 


-Subject to ths petnltncy of every vemaeulaus 
ontor that were wont to be the care of king* end 
happiest monarc ha. "—Ben Joneon s Volpone iDedio.) 

2. Vernacular. 


= to nourish.] (Vernant.) To be verna nt ; 
to nourish. 

ver-na'-tlon, u [Vernate.] 

BoL: The manner in which the young 
leaves are arranged within the leaf- bud. It is 
of great practical importance for distinguish- 
ing species, geners, and even uaturai orders. 
Thus the vernation of the Cherry is condu- 
plicate, that of Prunus domestica convolute, 
and that of Feme and Cycadace® circinete. 
Called also Pra foliation. 

ver'-nl-cle, a [Veronica.] A copy of the 
handkerchief of St. Veronica, said to have 
been miraculously impressed with the fea- 
tures of Our Lord. It was worn as a sign 
by pilgrims to Rome. 

“A mrmfeie hadde be eewed upon hlicappe." 

Chaucer: C. T., IProI.) 

ver'-ni-cose, a. [Low Lat. vcmix, genii. 
vcrnicis = varnish.] 

Bot. : Covered with a natural varnish. 

ver'-nl-er, s. [Named after the inventor, 
Peter Vernier, of Brussels, who described it 
in a tract printed in 1631.) A contrivance for 
measuring fractional portions of one of the 
equal spaces into which a scale or limb, or a 
graduated instrument is divided. The vernier 
consists of a graduated scale, so arranged as 
to cover an exact number of spaces 
on the primary scale, or limb, to 
which it is applied. The vernier 
la divided into a number of equal 
parts, greater or less by 1, than 
the number of spaces which It 
covers on the limb. That applied 
to the barometer will illustrate its 
principle, o representing the mer- 
curial column, 6 the vernier, and c 
the barometer-scale, divided into 
inches and tenths. The vernier- 
scale ia 1A inches in length, and 
is divided into ten equal parts, 
each embracing ^ of an inch, and 
therefore exceeding each division 
of the scale by of an inch. If, therefore, 
any division of the vernier coincide with a 
division on the scale, that division, counting 
downward, when the 0 of the vernier coincides 
with the top of the mercurial colomn, indi- 
cates the number of hundredths of an inch to 
be added to the tenths division on the ecale 
next above which the 0 of the vernier stands. 



• ver'-nage (age as l£), *. [O. Fr.] A sweet 

wine. 

“ NaTer pretuent tie vemag* 

Vu hall* bo ewete lor to diynke." 

Gower : C. A.-, vL 

ver'-nal, • ver'-nall, a. [Lat. vemalis^rom 
vemus= pertaining to spring ; vcr = spring ; 
co go. with Gr. Sap (ear) — spring ; I cel. var t 
vor ; Dan. vaar ; Sw. xAr ; Ir. earrach ; Rosa. 
vesna.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to spring ; ap- 
pearing in the spring. 

- Not to me it turn*. 

Or *ixht of vernal bloom, or vnmmer'a roee." 

Mdton: P. Z^x. M. 

2. Fig. : Pertaining or belonging to yooth ; 
the spring of life. 

vernal -equinox, s. [Equinox.) 


vernal-grass, *. 

Bot. : Anthoxanthum odoraium, a native of 
the northern part of the world generally. 
It is one of the earliest grasses, and possesses 
a highly aromatic smell and taste. As a pas- 
ture grass it takes only low rank, and when it 
predominates in a pasture it Is left uneaten 
by atock; at the same time its aromatic 
qualities may have some wholesome medicinal 
value. Seed merchants have used the seeds 
of Anthoxanthum puelli , which la not a native 
of Great Britain, as a substitute for the seeda 
of this more valuable species ; since, as in the 
case of all annual grasses, they are more 
easily procured. Called also Sweet-scented 
Yernal-grass. 

vernal-signs, t.pl The signs in which 
the sun appears in the spring. 


vernal whitlow-grass, a. 

Bot. : The genus Erophila (q.v.). 

• ver'-nant. a. [Lat. remart*, pr. par. of 
vemo== to nourish, from vcr— spring.) Flour- 
ishing in the spring ; vernal. 

** Tha eprtog 

P«rp«to&l null’d cm earth, with verna nt floVn." 

JfiUon: P.L^x. < 113 . 


• ver'-nate, V.i. [Lat. vematum, anp. of verna 


vernier - compass, a. A snrveyoria 
compass whose compass-circle Is fitted with a 
vernier attachment. 

vernier-transit, a. A transit having a 

vernier-attachment to the compass. [Transit, 
a., IL 3.] 

• ver'-nile, a. [iAt. r emilis, from verna = a 
slave.] Suiting or characteristic of a elave ; 
servile, slavish. 

* ver-nil'-i-t#, *. [Lat. vem Uitas, from rer- 
nilis — vemile (q.v.).] Servility; fawning 
behaviour, like that of a slave. 


* ver-nish, v X A i. [Varnish.] 


ver-no'-ni-a, *. [Named sfter William Ver- 
non, a botanical traveller in North America.) 

Bot . : A large genua of Heterocomeae, the 
typical one of Vernon iace®. Style cylindrical, 
with tapering branches, everywhere covered 
with bristles. More than 400 species are 
known, chiefly from the hotter parts of the 
western hemisphere. The seeds of Venumia 
anthdmintioa (—Serratula anthelmintica of 
Roxburgh), a plant found in the Himalayas 
and some other parte of India, yield an oil. 
The seeds themselves are a valuable tonic and 
stomachic, and are said to be diuretic. They 
are used as an anthelmintic, and bruised and 
mixed with lime-juice to destroy pediculi. The 
Hindoos consider them of great use in white 
leprosy and other skin diseases. A decoction 
of V. cinerea, another Indian species, la used 
in India to promote perspiration. 


ver-ndnl-a -96-00, a pi. [Mod. Lat. ver- 
noni(n) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. so AT. -acecr.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Tobol iflorse. Style cylin- 
drical, Its arms generally long and subulate, 
occasionally short and blunt, wholly covered 
with bristles. Sub-tribes : Ethnlie®, Hetero- 
comeae, Elephantopeae, Rolandre®, Bojerieae, 
Liabese, and Pectideae. 


V6-ro'-na, s. [See def.) A city and province 
in the north of Italy. 


Verona-serge, s. A thin fabric of vari- 
ona coloura made of worsted and cotton, and 
sometimes of mohair and cotton. 

Ver-6-ne^e', a. A a. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Verona. 

B. At subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Verona ; u a plural, the inhabitants of Verona 
coliectivelv. 

Ve-r6n'-I-ca, * Ver-cne-i-ke, «. (See deL 
1-1 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The traditional name of the women whe 
was cared of an issue of blood (Mark v. 25-34), 
originally given as Bernice, or Berenice. The 
name Veronica soon came to be popularly ex- 
plained as equivalent to the words vera icon 
= true likeness, and hence arose the legend 
that St. Veronica was a holy woman who 
wiped the perspiration from the face of the 
Saviour, when toiling to Calvary, upon the 
audarium which she carried, and which im- 
mediately received an impression of his fea- 
tures. A relic, purporting to be this very 
napkin, is still preserved in St Peter’* at 
Rome. Copies of the portrait were called 
Verooicse, or Veronlculse, whence the English 
vernicle (q.v.). 

2. A copy of the portrait or impression of 
Our Lord’i features imprinted on the audarium 
of St Veronica ; a vernicle. 

IL Bot. : Speedwell ; the typical genua of 
Veronice®. Herbs or ahrube, generally with 
opposite, sometimes with whorled, leaves ; 
calyx four to five partite; corolla rotate, four 
cleft, the lowest segment the narrowest ; 
stamene two ; capsule two-celled. Known 
epeciea about 160, from the north temperate 
zone and from Australia and New Zealand. 
Some of them grow in wet ditches and 
marshes, some only on the driest soil. They 
have usually very beautiful flowers, biue, 
white, or pink tn coior, end a number of the 
species are widely cultivated in flower gardens. 
V. V irginiaca, a common species in the United 
States, ts called Coiver’s Physic. It naj actively 
diuretic qualities, snd 1 decoction of the fresh 
root is violently cathartic and emetic. The 
mountains of New Zealand bear several shrubby 
species, peculiar but ornamental in appear- 
ance, which have been introduced Into gardens. 
There are many European species. One 
of the finest la Veronica Chamccdryj, frequent 
in May and June in woods, pastures, sad on 
hedge-banks. Its stem has the soft hairs dis- 
posed on two opposite lines, chauging their 
position above each joint; the leaves are 
wrinkled, the corolla very bright bine. V . 
ojjlcinalis , a pubescent plant, with a procum- 
bent stem, ovate-serrate lea res, and spicate 
racemes, is abundant in woods and pastures ; 
its bitter and astringent leaves infused make 
a kind of tea, which has been used medicinally. 
They are employed tn Sweden and elsewhere 
for this pnrpoee, as are also the leaves of the 
Germander Speedwell ( V. chamsedrue). Several 
peculiar and ornamental species from the moun- 
tains of New Zealand are cultivated, and prove 
hardy In gardens. 

v gr-A-ni9'-6-00, a pi [Mod. Lat. veronica); 
Lat, fem. pi. adj. suff. -err,.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Rhinanthideae. Inflorescence 
centripetal ; leaves opposite ; corolla almoe.t 
regular; stamena two diverging. (Sir /. 
Hooker .) 

• verre (1), * verr, 8 . [Fr. verre.) Glass. 

«• N* beholde thou tha win, when it floareth, wh*a 
■ehal ehina in the verr tha colour of it."— WycHffo : 
Proe. xxiiJ. *L 

• verre (2), a [Vair.) 

* ver'-r$l, • ver'-role, #. [Ferule.] 

ver-ru'-ca (pi. y6r-rft'-9»), s. [Lat =* $ 
steep place, a height ; a wart.] 

1. Bot. (PI): Warts or sessile glands. Thev 
vary greatly in figure, and may be round, 
oblong, reniform or cu palate, cylindrical, or 
conical. In Cassia they are seated upon the 
opper edge of the petiole, in the Crucifer® 
they rise from the- base of the ovary, and in 
the leafless Acacias they are on the upper 
edge of the phyllodium. 

2. PalcumL : [Verrucid/E). 

3. Pathol : Warts. 

v6r-ru'-9»-form, v6r-ru'-9l-form, a. 

[Lat verruca (q.v.), and forma = form.] 

BoL: Wart-shaped. 
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verrucaria— versionist 


ver-nj-car'-I-a* *. [Lat. — verrucarta herba , 
a plant able to*remove warts, probably Eu- 
phorbia helioscopia .] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Verrucaridse and 
YerrucarUei. They have a thin crust pro- 
ducing gonidia. Generally distributed over 
the world, but the finest species are from the 
tropica. Verrucaria submersa is nearly aquatic, 
a very exceptional character among lichens. 

vSr-ru -car'-I-gei, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. verru- 
cari(d) (q.v.) ; Lat. masc. pi. adj. auff. - cei .] 
Bot. : An order of Lichens of the Angiocar- 
pous division. [Lichenace/E, 1.) They are 
found on the trunks of trees, on rocks, and 
occasionally on pebbles immersed in water. 

* ver-ru-ciir -I-dte, s. pi. [Mod. Lat ver- 
ntcariia\; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -idee. ] 

Bot. : A family of Gasterothalame®. ( Lind- 
ley.) Equivalent to Verrucarisei (q.v.). 

ver-ru -^i-dae, *. pi. [Mod. Lat verruc(a); 
Lat fem. pi. sdj. suff. -idee.] 

Zool. <t Paleeont. : A family of Sessile Cirri- 
pedes, order Tboracica, with a single genus, 
Verruca. Shell of six valves, unaymmetrical, 
the scuta and terga, which together form the 
operculum, movable, but not furnished with 
& depreaaor muscle. From the Chalk onward. 

ver'-ru-cdse, ver'-ru-cous, a. [Lat. ver- 
rucosus, from verruca = a wart.] Warty ; having 
little knobs or warts on the surface. In 
Botany the same as Tubebcled (q.v.). 

ver-ru’-cu-ldse, a. [A'dimin. from verru- 
cose (q.v.)!] Having minute wart-like pro- 
minencea. 

* ver-ry, * ver-rai, * ver-rei, * ver-rey, 

a, [O. Fr. verai ; Fr. vrai.] [VEay.] True. 

'* Verret nutn.* P. Plowman, xxli. 163. 

ver-ry, ver-rey, s. [Vair, Vairy.] » 

* ver-sa-biV-i-t^, s. [Eng. versable ; -ity.] 

The quality or atate of being versable ; apt- 
neas to be turned round. 

** By the vertabilUy of this great engine round which 
they are twisted/'— Memo: Trittram Shandy, iv. 137. 

* ver-sa-ble, a. * [Lat. versabilis, from versor 
= to turn.] Capable of being turned. 

* ver'-sa hle-ness, ». [Eng. versable ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being versable ; versa- 
biiity. 

* ver'-sal, a. [An abbreviation of universal.) 
Universal, whole. 

*' Soma for brevity. 

Have cast the terral world'® nativity." 

Butler : Hadibra i, pt. ii., c. ill. 

* ver'-sant, a. [Lat. versans, pr. par. of verso 
s= to turn.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Familiar, acquainted, con- 
versant ; having to do with. 

"Thorooghly vertant in ecclesiastical law / — Sidney 
Smith : Pirtt Letter to Archdeacon Singleton 

2. Her. : Erected or elevated. 

*ver'-sant, a. [Fr. = a mountain slope.] All 
that part of a country which slopes or iuclinea 
in one direction ; the general lie or slope of 
country; aspect. 

vdr'-sa-tile, a. [Fr. versatil — quickly turn- 
ing, from Lat. versatilis, from verso, frequent, 
of verto = to turn.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Capable of being moved or turned round. 

“ VrrtatSe, and sh»rp-p4ercing like a scror " 

Earte : Eulogiut. 

2. Changeable, variable, unsteady, varying. 

"Thoao vertatilo representation# in the neck of a 
dove.' ‘—Gian ville. 

3. Turning with ease from one thing to 
another ; readily applying one’s self to a new 
task or occupation, or to various subjects ; 
many-aided. 

"Nature seem* incapable of *aeh extraordinary 
combinations aa composed his vertatttt capacity."— 
Byron : Childe Harold, iv. (Note 47 . ) 

II. Bot. (Of an anther): Adhering slightly 
by the middle, so that the two halves are 
nearly equally balanced and awing backwards 
and forwards, as in the Grasses. 

* var'-sa-tile-ly, adv. [Eng. versatile; -ly.) 
In a versatile manner. 

ver-sa-tU -i-t& * ver'-sa-tile-ness, s. 

[Eng. versatile); -ity; -ness.)' 

1. The quality or atate of being versatile ; 
readiness to be turned ; variableness. 


2. The quality or faculty of turning with 
ease from one task or occupation to another; 
facility in taking up various intellectual pur- 
suits or lines of thought. 

“ This vereatility ftod duplicity of the grand moo do 
may, indeed, constitute ft man of the world.'— A'no* : 
Eitay No. 12. 


verse, *veerce, *fers, *. [A.S. fers^a 

verse, a line of poetry, from Lat. versus = a 
turning, a line, a row, so named from the 
turning to begin a new line, from versus , pa. 
par. of verto — to turn. From the same root 
come many other English words, as advert, 
convert, pervert, perverse, inverse, tra verse, 
vertebra, vertex, vortex, Ac. : Sp., Port, & ltal. 
verso; Fr. vers.) 

1. A line of poetry, consisting Df a certain 
number of metrical feet, disposed according 
to the rnles Df the particular species of poetry 
which the author intends to compose. Verses 
are of various kinds, according to the number 
of feet iu each, as hexameter, pentameter, 
tetrameter, &c. 

•* Weller was smooth: bot Drydeo taught to iota 
The varying verse, the full resounding iiue/ r 

Pope : Satires, ▼. 268, 

2. Poetry, metrical language, poetical com- 
position, versification. 

“ Who saya io twrae what other* wiy iu proae.” 

Pope : Satires, v. 202. 


3. A short division of any composition : as— 

(1) A short division of one of the chapters 
of the Scriptures. 

" To reberae thya set*** whereby they niaye auoyde 
the great* peryllca of thla wretched world ®. n — Fisher ; 
Seuen P talma ; IM prqfundit. (Post*.) 

(2) A short division of a metrical composi- 
tion ; a stanza. 


" Let me hear a staff; a stanse, a eerie.”— Shaketp. : 
Love't Labour' t Lott, iv. 2. 

(3) A portion of an anthem or service in- 
tended to be sung by a single voica to a part. 
[Anthem, 2.] 

*4. A piece of poetry or rhyme ; a poem. 
My love ah all io my verte ever live young." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 1*. 


IT (1) Blank verse: [Blank-verse]. 
(2) Heroic verse : [Heroic-verse], 


• verse-maker, «. One who writes 
Verses ; a verse-monger. 


• verse-man, * verse-monger, s. A 

writer of verses. (Used humorously or con- 
temptuously.) 

" it take* all sorts of verse and vertemen to make a 
Paraouu *. " — Saturday Review, July 15, 1882, p. 9L 


•verse, v.t. & i. [Verse, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To tell in verse or poetry; to relate 
poetically. 

M Playing on pipes of corn, and verting love." 

Shabnp. : Midtummer Eight't Dream, 1L L 

2. To turn over ; to revolve. 

" Verting in hi* miod thl* th ought ."- -A dams : 

Works, i. 844. 

B. Intrans. : To make verses ; to versify. 
(Sidney.) 

Versed, a. [For versate, from Lat. versatus, 
pa. par. of versor = to turn ; Fr. verse.] 
Thoroughly acquainted ; akilled, familiar, 
conversant. 

"They are all completely verted ta the art of co- 
quetry. —Coot; Second Voyage, bk. L, ch. adv. 

versed-sine, s. [Sine.] 


•vers'-er, a. [Eng. vers(e); -er.) One who 
writes or makes verses ; a mere versifier. 

" Hearken unto a voner who may chfrocc 
Rhyme thee to good." Herbert : Church Porch. 

* vers'-St, * vers-ett, * vers-ette, s. [Fr.] 

A verse, as of Scripture. 

4 * Because they bear an equal pert with the prie*t in 
many places, and hove their cue* and vertett aa well 
an he.’— JUUton: Remonstrant’ t Defence. 

ver'-sl-cle, *ver-sy-cle, *. [Lat. versU 
cuius , dimin. from rerms =r a verse.) A little 
verse, specif., a short verse in divine service 
which ia spoken or chanted by the priest or 
minister alternately with a response from the 
people. 

" A aort of office or eervice to St. Edmund, emulat- 
ing of an anti phone, r ereicle, response, and collect, ia 
introduced/ — T. Warton : English Poetry, 1L 66. 

• ver'-sl-col-or, * ver'-si-cdl-ored, a. 

[Lat. versicolor, from versus = turned, and 
color — color.] Having variable colors ; 
changeable in color. 

" Neat* gardens full of exotick, verttcolour, diversely 
varied, aweet emailing flowers . 1 —Burton : Anat. Me- 
lancholy, p. 283. 


• Ver-slo'-u-lar, a. [Lat. vereiculus-=.s ver- 
side (q.v.)!] Of or pertaining to verses ; de- 
noting distinct divisions of a writing. 

vcr-sl-f I-ca'-tlon, s. [Fr., from Lat. versi- 

Jicationem, aecus. of ver$ificatio t from versijl- 
catus , pa. par. of versiJico = to versify (q.v.).] 
L The act, art, or practice of versifying or 
composing poetic verse ; metrical composition. 

"The order of writing an hlatory there withal, pre. 
sently came down as one would say from the stately 
ehariot of versification to pro*e, and went afoot."—/'. 
Holland: Plutarch, p. 977. 

2. The construction of poetry ; the forma- 
tion, style, or measure of verse or poetry. 

" WbAt can be said of hla veriification will be little 
more than a dilatation of the praise given it by Pope.” 
—Johnton ; "Life of Dry den. 

• ver'-sl-f i-cat-or, s. [Lat., from versifi- 
catus, pa. par. of versifico = to versify (q.v.).] 
A writer of verses ; a versifier. 

"Statius, the beat vertificator next to Virgil.”-. 
Dryden: Juvenal (Ded.) 

• vor'-si-fi-ca-trix, «. [Lat.] A female 

versifier. 

ver'-si-fi-or, * ver-cl-fl-«r, •ver-sl-fl- 
OUT, * ver-sl-fy-er, s. [Eng. versify ; -er.) 

1. One who writes or composes versea. 

" Sandy*, the best vertlflcr of the former age."— Dry. 
den : Palamon A Arcite. (Pref.J 

2. One who converts into verse, or who ex- 

J ireases in verse the ideas of another written 
n prose : as, Tait and Brady were versifiers 
of the Paaims. 

* ver'-sl-form, a. [Lat. versiformis, from 
versus — turned, and forma = form.] Varied in. 
form, changing form. 

ver'-si-fy, * ver-si-fle, v.i. & t. [Fr. versi- 
fiery from Lat. versifico , from versus — a verse, 
and facio = to make.] 

A. Intrans. : To make verses ; to write 
• verses. 

"They that make verse* expressynge therby non* 
other lernyoge but the craft of vereifienge be uot of 
auncieut writer* named poetea, hot only called ver*i» 
fyer*."— Elyot : Governour, hk. L, eh. xiii. 

B. Transitive: 

I. To relate or describe in versa ; to treat 
aa the subject of verse. 

“ 1 versify th* truth, not poetize." 

Daniel: Civil Wart. 1. 

2. To turn or convert into versa ; as, T# 
versify the Psalms. 

• vers'-xng, s. [Eng. vers(e) ; -ing.) The act 
of writing verse ; versification. 

" Proelog or verting, hot chiefly this latter."— Mil- 
ton. ( Annandale .) 

ver'-filon, s. [Fr., from Low Lat. verstonem , 
acens. of versio = a turning, from Lat. versus > 
pa. par. of verto = to turn ; Sp. version ; 1 taL 
versions.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. The act of turning ; the state of being 
turned ; change, transformation, conversion. 
"Thee* bodies »ro mutually convertible into on* 
another (and as to the vertion of water Into earth, by 
a aeemlngly alight operation)/— Boyle: Ifori*, iii. 106. 

• 2. A turning round or about. 

"The first wm called the etrophe, from the vertion 
or circular motion of the singers. — Congreve : Ditc. on 
Pindaric Ode. 

* 3. Change of direction ; direction. 

"That i*. what ktnde of comet, for magnitude, 
colour, vertion of the beame*. placing In the region of 
heaven, or lnjtiug,prtxioceth what kiude of effect*." 
—Bacon : Ettayt ; Qf Vicittitude. 

* 4, The act of translatiog or rendering from 
one language into another ; translation. 

5. A translation ; that which is translated 
or rendered from one language into another. 

[REVIStfD-VERSlON.] 

6. A statement, account, or description of 
incidents or proceedings from some particular 
point of view : as, He gave quite another ver- 
sion of the affair. 

7. A school exercise consisting of a transla- 
tion of one language, generally one’s ver- 
nacular, into another. 

IL Obstetrics: The operation of bringing 
down the feet, or some part of the lower 
extremities of the child, when its presenta- 
tion is such as to preclude delivery in the 
ordinary manner. 

ver'-slon-lst, s. [Eng. version ; -ist .] 

1. One who makes a version ; a translator. 

“Rendering* of the first versea of the first and 
twenty-third Psalms respectively by ES different 
. vertionitte."— St. Jameit Gazette, Starch 17. 1888. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Sjhrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = a; q,n = kw. 


verst— vertical 
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2. One who favours a certain version or 
translation 

vorst, a. [Russ, versta.) A Russian measure 
of length, containing 1,I66§ English yards nr 
8,000 English feet ; hence, equal to about two- 
thirds of an English mile. 

Ter -sus, prep. [Lat. = turned in the direc- 

tion of, toward; prop. pa. par. of verto xz to 
turn.] Against ; chiefly used in legal lan- 
guage : as, John Doe remw Richard Roe, and 
generally abbreviated to v . 

# vcr / -sute, a. [Lat. versutus , from wrn, 
pa. par. of verto — to turn.] Crafty, wily. 

"A person of veriute end vertiginous policy."— 
Gauden : Tear* of the Church* p. 132. 


vert (1), a. [An abbrev. of pervert or convert, 
s. (q.v.).] A pervert or convert. ( Colloq .) 

Old friends cull me a pervert : new acquaintance a 
convert; the other day X was addressed as a. vert." — 
Experience* of a Vert, In Union Review, May, 18C4. 

Vert (2), * verd, s. [0. Fr. verd; Fr. vert — 
green, from Lat. viridem, accna. of viridis = 
green, from vireo = to be green.] 

♦ 1. Forest Law: 

(1) Everything within a forest that growa 
and beara a green leaf, which may aerve as a 
covert for deer, but especially great and thick 
coverts. 

" Of the forest offleere by whom the laws bad to be 
administered, and of the vert and venison wbieh it 
was their epeclal duty to protect"— /Wd, Feb. 4, 1888. 

(2) Power or liberty to cut green 
trees nr wood. 

2. Her. : A green colour ; In coats 
of nobiiity it in called Emerald, 

■and in those of princes Venus. It 
is expressed In engraving by dia- 
gonal lines, drawn from dexter vert. 
•chief to the sinister base. 

'• Between three plate*, a chevron engrailed checqny. 
or, vert, and ermine."— Ben Jonson : Evert Man out of 
hi* Humour, lit 1. 

vert, v.i. [Vert (1), *.] To change onaV reli- 
gion ; specif., to leave the Church of England 
for the Roman Communion, or vice vend. 

•'As ft man he la welcome to vert and re-rert u often 
as he pleases."— Echo. March 17. 1838. 



ver'-tant,*. [Fr.] 

Her.: The eame as Flected and Reflected 
— i.e., formed like the letter S reverted. 

ver'-te-br^, (pl v ver'-tS-bree), * ver'-tS- 
bre (bre as ber), s. [Lat.= a joint, a ver- 
tebra, from verto = to turn ; Fr. vertebre ; 8p., 
Port., & Ital. vertebra.] 

Compar. Anat .: One of the bony segments 
of which the spine, or backbone, consists. 
Theoretically, a typical vertebra consists of a 
central piece or body, from which two arches 
are given off, one (the nenral), protecting the 
nervous sys- 
tem, the other 
•(the hssmal) 
protecting the 
organ b of circu- 
lation, and thus 
corresponding 
to the doubly 
tnbular struc- 
ture of the 
body of ths 
Vertebrata 
•(See iliuatra 
tioannder Ver- 
TEaftATA.) In 

practice the se- 
cond arch Is 
only recogniz- 
able with difli- 
culty, the parts 
being either ab- 
sent or much 
modified, but a 
good example 
may be Been in 
the human 
thorax. The 
fundamental 
clement of each 
vertebra is the body or centrum (c), from 
the surface of which spring two bony arches 
( n n), called the neural arches, or neurapo- 
phyaes, because they form with the body 
the neural canal, which encloaee the spinal 
cord. From the point of junction there ie 
nsoally developed a spine, called the spinous 
process, or neural spine (a\ rudimentary in 
the atlas or flrat cervical vertebra. From the 



VERTEBRAL COLUMN AND 
VERTEBRA. 

A. Side view of Homan Vertebral 
Column ; n. Firat Cervical Ver- 
tebra or Atlaa; c. Side view of 
Dorsal Vertebra : D. ' Lumbar 
Vertebra. (For other reference* 
■ee text.) 


neural arches are also developed the articu- 
lar process or zygapophyses (a a), which aid 
the centra In uniting the vertebras to each 
other. From the aides of the body proceed 
the transverse processee (d d). The number 
of vertebras varies greatly in different animals. 
The vertebral column ia divisible into dis- 
tinct regions, of which the following are re- 
cognizable in the higher Vertebrata : The cer- 
vical vertebrae (Beven in man), composing the 
neck (1) ; the dorsal (twelve in man), usually 
carrying well-developed ribs (2); the lumbar 
(five In man) (3). These form the cervical, 
dorsal, and lumbar regions respectively, ana 
are sometimes called True Vertebrae, to dis- 
tinguish them from the False Vertebrae, which 
consist of those in the sacral region nsually 
ancliylosed to form a single bone, the os sac- 
rum (4), and a variable number of vertebrae 
forming the caudal region or tail (5). The 
spaces between the vertebrae are filled with 
an elastic substance, admitting of an amount 
of motion, which, though alight between each 
pair, ia in the aggregate sufficient to give the 
epinal column considerable flexibility. -The 
vertebrae and their projections pr proceseeB 
afford attachments for a number or muscles 
and ligamenta, and passages for blood-vessels 
and for the nerves passing out of the epinal 
cord. 

ver'-te-bral, a. & ». [Eng. vertebria) ; -al. J 

A. As adjective: 

1 . Of or pertaining to the vertehrse or joints 
of the epine. 

“The carotid, vertebral and uplenlclc aitcrtea" — 
Ray: On the Creation. 

2. Having a backbone or epinal joints ; ver- 
tebrata. 

* B. As subst : An aaimal belonging to the 
division Vertebrata (q.v.) ; a vertebrate, 

vertebral-column, *. 

Comp. Anat.: The Bpioe. [Vertebra.] 

ver-tS-bra’-ta, «. pL [Neut. pi. of Lat. ver- 
tebratus = jointed, vertsbrated.] 

Zool. : A division of the Animal Kingdom, 
institnted by Lamarck, comprising animals 
in which the body ia composed of a number 
of definite segments [Vertebra], arranged 
along a longitudinal axis; the nervous system 
is in its main masses dorsal, and the neural 
and haemal regions of the body are alwaye 
completely separated by a partition ; the 
limbs are never more than four in number; 
generally there is a bony axis known as the 
epine or vertebral column, and a notochord ia 
alwaye present in the embryo, though it may 
not persist in adult life. A specialized haemal 
ayatem is present in all, ana in all but Am- 
phioxus there ie a heart with never lees than 



transverse section 

A. Of body of ouo of tho higher Invertebrate : a. Body, 
wall; b. Alimentary canal; o. Manual aystem : n. 
Nervous system ; u. Of a Vertebrate animal ; a A c, 
as before ; Sympathetio aystem of uerve*; n'. Cere- 
taro-*pin*i system of nerves; cA. Notochord. 

two chambers, and in the higher vertebrates 
with four. The Vertebrata are usually divided 
into five classes ; Pisces, Amphibia, Reptilia, 
Aves, and Mammalia, and many attempts 
have been made to gather these classes into 
groups. One plan is to divide them into 
Branchiate (Fishes and Amphibians), because 
at some portion of their life they are provided 
with gills, and Abranchiate (ReptileB, Birds, 
and Mammals), having no gills. The latter 
are aometimea called Amniota or Allantoidea, 
because the embryo ia provided with an 
amnion and an allantois, while both these are 
absent in the Branchiate, which are therefore 
called Aoamniota or Anallantoidea. Owen 
made two sections : Haematocrya, or Cold- 
blooded Vertebrates (Fiehee, Amphibia, aad 
Reptiles), and Haematot hernia, or Warm- 
blooded Vertebrates (Birds and Mammals; 
and Huxley, three : Ichthyopaida (Fiahee and 
Amphibia), Sauropeida (Reptiles aad Birds), 


and Mammalia. A later classification is te 
treat all the Vertebrate as a division of a 
larger group, Chordata, distinguished by (1) 
tha temporary or permanent possession of a 
rod (the notochord) underlying the central 
dorsally-placed nervous ayatem ; and (2) the 
temporary or permanent presence of visceral 
clefts (q.v.). The Chordata are divided into 
three groups : (1) Cephalochordata, in which 
the notochord, pointed at the extremities, 
extends from one end of the body to tha 
other ; (2) Urochordata (q.v.), and (3) the trua 
Vertebrata, or Craniate, in which the anterior 
end of the central nervous system is enlarged 
into a brain, which becomes Burrounded 
and protected by a cartilaginous capsulf or 
skull. 

ver'-te-brate, a. & s. [Vertebrata.] 

A, As adjective : 

1. Zool.: Belonging to the enb-kingdom 
Vertebrate (q.v.). 

2. Bot (Of a leaf): Contracted at interval* 
with an articulation at each contraction. 

B. As subst. : Any individual of the sub- 
kingdom Vertebrata (q.v.). 

ver'-te-brat-£d, a. [Eng. vertebrate) ; -ed.\ 
The eame as Vertebrate (q.v.). 

* ver'-te-bre (bre as ber), *. [Vertebra,] 

ver'-tex (pi. ver'-tl-^e? (Lat), ver'-tex- 
e§i (Eng.), «. [Lat. =the top, prop. =the 
turning-point, and especially the pole of the 
aky, the zenith ; from verto = to turn. Vertex 
and vortex ara doublets.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A turning-point ; the prin- 
cipal or highest point ; the top, the Bummit, 
the apex. Applied apeciflcally to— 

(1) The zenith or point of the heavens 
directly overhead. * 

** The*# keep the vertex : hot betwixt the bear 
And *hiuiiig rod lack, wber* the planet* err, 

A ttaouumd figured constellation a roll.” 

Creech : Lucretius. 

(2) The top or crown of the head. 

(3) The aummit or top of a hill, or the like. 

“ Mountain* eapecUUy abound with different apccie* 
of vegetable# : every vertex or eminence affording new 
kinds ."— Derham : Fhytico- Theology. 

II. Math. : The point ia any figure opposite 
to and most distant from Its base. 

H (1) Vertex of a curve : The point from 
which the diameter ie drawn or the inter- 
section of the diameter and the curve. Ia 
the parabola, the principal vertex lathe vertex 
of the axis of the curve ; in the ellipBe, the 
left-hand, and in the hyperbola, the right- 
hand vertex of the transverse axis. 

(2) Vertex of an angle : The point at which 
the two liuee meet to form the angle. 

ver'-tl-cal, * ver'-tl-call, a, & a. [Fr. ver- 
tical ; from Lat. verticalis , from vertex, genit. 
vert ids = a vertex.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) Pertaining or relating to the vertex; 
situated at the vertex, apex, or highest point; 

S laced in the zenith or point in the heavens 
ircctly overhead. 

raging noon ; luid, vertical, the ran 
Darts on ttao bead direct his forceful raya." 

Thomson ; Summer, 482. 

(2) Being in a position perpendicular to the 
plane of the horizon ; placed or acting per- 
pendicularly, or in an upright position or 
directly upright ; plumb. 

•• The compound motion of ths lower Jrw ( halt 
lateral, and half vertical.''— Paley : Natural Theology, 
ch. ix. 

* 2. Fig. : At the highest point or zenith ; 
occupying the highest place. 

" He war vertical in the esteem of ths *ouldiery."— » 
Fuller: Worthies; Herefordshire. 

IL Bot. : Placed in a direction from the base 
to the apex. All dissepiments are vertical. 

B. As subst: A vertiial circle, plane, or 
line. 

*• The direction of a vertical Is normal to tbs surfac* 
of a free fluid ."— Davies A Peck : Math. Diet. 

If Prime-vertical: 

Astron.: That vertical circle which te at 
right angles to the plane of the meridian, and 
which passes through the zenith and the east 
and west points of the horizon. 

vertical-angles, s. p't 

Geom .: Opposite angles (q.v.)t 


boil, b 6 $; ptfiit, JtfvW; cat, fell, chorus, shin, benph; go, gem; thin, $bis; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -ihg. 
- dan, -tian = ghan , -tlon, -slon = shun; -fion, -gion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, &c. =* beL del. 
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vertically— very 


vertical-anthers, a. pi 

Bot. : Anthers which are at the npper ex* 
tremities of the filaments, and being inserted 
by their base point upward. 


vertical-circle, a. 

Astron . A great circle passing through the 
zenith and the nadir. The meridian of any 
place is a vertical circle. 


vertical-dial, a. [Dial, a., L 3.] 
vertical-escapement, s. 

Horol. : An old form of escapement in 
tratches, in which the axisnf the scape-wheel 


is at right-angles to that of the verge, i 
making its plane of revolution vertical. 


thus 

the 


plane of oscillation of the balance being as- 
■unied to be horizontal. 


vertical-fins, a. pi. 

Ichthy.: Fins situated in the median dorsal 
Uue from the head to the tail, and in the 
ventral line of the tail. Soinctimea the ver- 
tical fins are continuous, or nearly so, hut 
usually three vertical flna are distinguished- 
one in the dorsal line (the dorsal fin), one 
in the ventral lins behind the anus (the anal 
fio), and one confined to the extremity of the 
tail (the cand&i fin), called also Unpaired 
Fin9. 


vertical-leaves, a. pi. 

Bot. : Leaves which present one of their 
edgea directly upwards, ao that neither side 
can be called upper or lower. 


vertical-line, a. 

Surv. : A perpendicular line ; a line perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the horizon. [Ver- 


tical, B.) 


vertical-plane, $. 

1. [Plane, 6.] 

2. Conic sections : A plane pasaing through 
the vertex of a cone and through ita axis. 


vertical steam-engine, s. A form of 
steam-engine in which the piston reciprocates 
vertically, as distinguished from the horizon- 
tal, inclined, or rotary. [Steam-enoine.] 


vertical-strata, a. pi. 

Gcol.: Strata dipping at an angle of 90*. 
They constitute one aide of a large basin or 
trough. Example, the strata at Alum Bay iu 
the Isle of Wight 


* Ver-tl-cdl-l-ty, a. [Eng. vertical; - ity .] 
The qnality or state of being vertical or io 
the zenith. 


•‘ Unto them the *un 1* vertical twice a year j 
making two distinct lommen in the differeot point* 
ot the wrticality. Browne ; Vulgar Hrroun. bk. vi., 
eh. xi. 


ver'-tl-cal-l^, adv. [Eng. vertical ; 4y.] In 
a vertical manner, position, or direction in the 
zenith ; perpendicularly, 


[The «un] . . . vertically riMaeth over the habita- 
tions of Peru and Brazilian — Browne : Vulgar Er- 
rourt, bit. rt, ch. x. 


vertically-compressed, $. 

Bot . : The same as Depressed. 


* ver'-tl-cal-ness, s. [Eng. vertical ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vertical. 


ver'-tl-^fl, ver'-tl-^Sl, a. [Verticillus.] 
Bot. : A term applied (1) to leaves when 
they stand around the stem in a circle, or 
when more thaD two of them are opposite ; 
(2) to flowers when two vertlcillastera are 
united; (3) more rarely to branches when 
several spring from the atem at tha same 
height. The U9e of the word was introduced 
by Linn reus. Link naed the expression 
Spurious Verticil or False Whorl. 


▼er-ti^Il-lar^I-a, s. [Formed from Mod. 
Lat. verticillus (q.v.).] 

BoU: A genne of Cln9(e®, containing one 
species, Verticillaria acuminata, a Peruvian 
tree with acuminata leaves, two coloured 
sepals, and many stamens, and a three- 
valved capsular fruit. 


ver-tl-$il-l£s'-ter, a. [Mod. Lat. vertlciUus, 
and Lat. aster = a star.] 

Bot. ; Hoffmanaegg’s name for a cyme re- 
duced to a very few flowers. This ia the 
normal inflorescence iu the Lamiacese, in 
the species of which two verticillasters are 
situated opposite to each other iD the axils of 
opposite leaves. 


* ver-ti-9fl-Ia'-t®, a. pi. [Fem. pi. of Mod. 
Lat. verticillatus = verticillate.] 

Bot. : The fifty-eighth order of plants in 
Linuaeus's Natural System. It corresponded 
to the modern Lahiatae. 


v*r-tl-9ir-late, vgr-tlo’-Il- lat - ed, a. 

[Verticillate.] 


1. Bot. : Wliorled (q.v.). Having leaves, 
flowers, or more rarely branches, arranged iu 
verticils or whorls. 


2. Zool: Arranged like the apokes of a 
wheel. 


ver-ti-^IT-lus, s. [Lat. = a apindle- whorl ; 
dirain, from vertex, genit. verticis — a vertex 
(q.v.).] 

Bot. : The same as Verticid (q. v.). 


* ver-ti^ -I-t jf, s. [Fr. verticitt, from Lat. 

vertex, gcait. verticis — a vertex (q.v.).] The 
property or power of turning ; rotation, revo- 


“It will Appear endowed with a atronger and more 
dorxhle verticUy."— Boyle : Works , iii, * 13 . 


* ver’-tl-cle, a. [Lat. v erticulum, dimin. from 
vertex , genit. verticis = & vertex (q.v.).] An 
axis, a hinge, a turning-point 


" The verticle U near. when admiration from abroad, 
and luxury at home, threaten our chang«. ,, -~ Water- 
house: Apology for Looming, p. SL 


ver'-ti-dine, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

CJiem. : An orgaoic base, said to exist in the 
tar of bituminous shale. It has not yet been 
ieolated. 


* ver-tig'-fci-ous, a. [Lat. vertiginosus , from 
vertigo, genit vertiginis — vertigo (q.v.); 
Fr. vertigiruux ; Sp. f Port, & ital. vert iginoso.] 

1. Turning round ; revolting, rotary. 

“This vertiginous motion gives day and ntghtsnc- 
oeeeively over the whole earth, and makes It habitable 
all around." — Bentley. 

2. Of the nstnra of vertigo ; affected with 
vertigo ; dizzy, giddy. 


“I was *icke before of a vertiginous glddiuats and 
Irresolution."— Donne : Devotions, p. 19S. 


3. Causing vertigo ; apt to affect one with 
giddiness. 

" The smells of meat and vertiginous drill king*. 
Bp. Taylor: Sermons, vol. L, ser. 1*. 

4. Apt to turn or change ; unstable, fickle, 
inconstant 


“ Depending o poo ... the wiods end tides of thl* 
vertiginous world."— Barrow: Sermon*, voL L. ser. 5. 


* ver-tlg'-in-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. vertiginous; 
-ly.] Iq a vertiginoua manner ; with a whirl- 
ing or giddiness. 

** Go to 1 The smoothest, safest of yoa all . , , 
WU1 rock vertiginously lu tnm and reel." 

Browning : Ring & Book, xi. 3.M5. 

• ver-tlg'-in-ous-nfcss, s. [Eng. vertigi- 
nous ; -ness.] The quality or state of being 
vertiginous ; a whirling, or sensation of whirl- 
ing ; giddiness, dizziness. 


"The vertiginousness of oar own bralne.*— Barrow : 
Sermons, vol. L, ser. 9. 


ver'-tl-go, ver-ti'-go, s. [Lat, from verto 
— to turn.] 

Pathol, : Giddiness ; a feeling as if external 
objects whirled round, or as one had been 
whirling round, or were about to fall, which 
one tends to do unless he grasp eome- 
thing fixed or sit down. Sometimes there is 
staggering without any considerable sense of 
giddiness, and at others the exact reverse. 
The malady i9 most common In advanced iife, 
and is sometimes thepreenrsor of apoplexy or 
paralysis. The staggering of a drunken man 
fe a form of vertigo prodaced by alcoholic 
poisoning; that of a patient on first attempt- 
ing to rise after a long illness is caused by 
weakness. It is a common symptom of ex- 
cessive or defective supply of blood to the 
brain, aad also of derangement of the diges- 
tive organs. Except when there is obvious 
plethora of the system, tonic medicines are 
required. 


* ver-tl-lln'-e-ar, a. [Eng. vcrti(ccu), and 
linear.] Straight, rectangular. 

ver'-tti, vir'-tu, tver-tu', tvir-tfV, a. 

[Ital. virtH, vertu , for virtute — virtue, excel- 
lence, especially in a love of the fine arts, 
from Lat. v irtutem, accus. of virtue — virtue 
(q.v.).] Artistic excellence ; that quality 
which commends articles to the collectors of 
work* of art; hence, works of art, autiqnitv, 
or curiosity collectively, especially sach as 


are preserved in museums, private eollaction* 
or the like. ’ 

“ I h«l thought* In my chamber to place It In view 
To be »howu to my friends m a piece of virtu ” 

Goldsmith : The Haunch of Venison. 

*ver'-tue, a. [Virtue,] 


• ver'-tn-gal, i. [Seedef.] A doubtful word, 
probably the same as Farthingale (q.v.), of 
Vardingale, as the suthor (see extract) is 
speaking of Sardanapalus, who was extremely 
effeminate and wore women’s clothes. 


11 Amid bis vertugols for ayde he drew 
Prom hi« Lleuteu/uit, who did him pt 


*ver-tu-les, a. [Virtueless.] 

* ver tum'-nad, a. [From Lat. Vertumnus 
- an Etruscan deity, the god of the changing 
year, from verto = to change.] A term of 
doubtful meaning. Davies (Supp. Gloss.) thinks 
Adams, having the first syllable (Lat. ver = 
spring) chiefly in hi3 mlod, uses the word as 
= spring. 


“ *inllei ato more reviving than the vertumrud 
•onahine. — Adams: Works, II. aas. 


# ver'-tu-ous, a. [Virtuous.] 
vSr'-u-cous, a. [Verrucose.] 


V er-^-Ia'-mi-an, a. [Lat. Verulamium, the 
ancient name or St. Albans.] Of or pertaining 
to St. Albans, or to Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 


“A teouier well fitted for tha reception of the Peri*. 
Zomian doctrine."— MocatUay: Hist. Eng., ch. iiL 


ver’-vain, # var-vin, * ver-valne, * ver- 
Vlne, ver-veyne, s. [Ft. verveine , from 
Lat. verbena.] [Verbena.] 

Bot. : The genus Verbena (q.v.), specially V. 
officinalis. 


She nlgbUhade *trow* to work him 111, 
Therewith the vervain, and the dill, 
That hlndreth wltche* of their wllL" 


Drayton: Eymphidia. 


vervain-mallow, s. 

Bot. : Malva Alcea , a native of Germany. 


verve, s. [Fr.] Spirit; enthusiasm. 

“Act with genuine verve and impolie."— Dailv Tele- 
graph, BepL 14, 1885. 


# ver'-v^l, •ver'-vail, s. [Fr. vervelle.] A 
label tied to a hawk, and containing the 
owner’s name, &c. 

“ Free beaoteou* *l*ve, thy happy feet 
In *Ilver fetter* i wrva.il t meaLr 
Lovelace : Lucasta Pvtthuma ; The Falcon. 

Ver’-vSt, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Zool. : Cercopithecus pygerythrus , a small 
monkey, from Senegal and surrounding dis- 
tricts. Prevailing tint greenish ; head, throat, 
and breast light duo, paws dark. 


ver'-y, *ver-ai, *ver-ra, *ver-ray, 
* ver-rei, *ver-rey, *verye, a. & adv. 


[0. Fr. verai, vray (Fr. vrai), from a supposed 
Low Lat. veracus , from Lat. t?erax, genit. 
veracis = veracious (q.v.) ; cf. O. Fr. ver, veir. 
voir — true, from Lat. verus ; Ger. toahr = 
true ; Rnss. viera = faith, belief) 

A. As adjective : 

I. Veritable, real, true, actual. 

“ Very God of very Qod.”—Xicene Creed. 

* 2. True, exact, correct. 


'* The*e »othely (beo) the meuarci of the anter In a 
cubit moet verre.”— Wyclifft : Ezekiel xlilL 1J. 


I&te, f&t, f^re, aonidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, whd, u 6 u; mute, ctib, cure, ignite, cur, rfile, fill; try, Syrian, 00,00 = 0 ; ey = 4; qu =• kw. 


3. Used before substantives to deaote — 

(1) Exact conformity or identity with what 
ie expressed. 

"The eery night before he went away.” 

Wordsworth : The Brothers. 

(2) To indicate that the word is to be under- 
stood in ita full and unrestricted sense. 

“The Bailor* mutinied from very hunger."— Hour 

aulay: Hist. Eng,, ch. 11. 

(3) To give emphasis, intensity, or force 
generally. (Eqnivaient to the adverb even.) 

"Thou away, the very hlrd* are mute.” 

Shake* p. : Sonnet 97. 

(4) Used as eqnivaient to alone, mere. 

" Nothing but the very vmell were left m«." 

Shakesp. : Venus A A donis, 441. 

(5) Used as equivalent to full, complete, 
perfect. (Frequently in the comparative, and 
mors frequently in the superlative.) 

“ Thoa hast the seriest shrew of all." 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, v. 1 

B» As adv. : In a high degree ; to a great 
extent; greatly, extremely, exceedingly. 

Very weak aod falot" Milton : Psalm tI. 

^ Formerly used commonly to qualify past 


vesania— vespertine 
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participles : as, very altered ; dow seldom 
used without an interposed adverb expressive 
of degree : as, very much (or little) altered, very 
greatly astonished, very highly valued, <fcc. 

“ They were wry frightened.*-©. W. JXuent: Tale* 
from the A ’or** p. 499. 

^ Very lord and very tenant : 
law: They that are Immediate lord and 
tenant one to another. 


Spec, (fl) An inflation of the thallus of Algals 
filled with air, by which they are enabled to 
float ; (6) A petiole dilated by air, which floats 
the leaves of a plant, as in Trapa natans and 
Pontederia crassipes. (De Candolle.) 

3. Pathol. : A slight elevation of the epi- 
dermis containing a serous fluid, generally 
transparent, hut occasionally opaque or sero- 
purulent. [Vesicula.) 


vc-sa'-nl-a» s. [Ut. = madness.) 

Mental Pathol. : Derangement of the intel- 
lectual and moral faculties without coma or 
fever. Many noaologists have used this as a 
generic term, under which they have included 
different kinds of mental alienation. ( DunglU 
son.) 

vS$'-bine, «. [Vesbium.) 

Min. : A name given by Scacchi ( Att . Accad. 
Napoli, Dec. 13, 1879) to the thin, yellow 
coatings formed on the lava of 1031, Vesuvius, 
In the belief that it contained a new element, 
vesbinm (q.v.). 

♦ v£s'-M-um, a. [Lat. Vesbius = Vesvius, a 
contracted form of Vesuvius.) [Vesbine.) 


V<S-si'-ca, i. [Lat. = a bladder.) 

A not. : A bladder. 

veslca-plscis, s* [Lit = the fish's blad- 
der.] 

Eccles. Art : A term employed by some 
antiqnarians to designate the elliptic aureole 
in which the Saviour is sometimes depicted. 
It is formed of two equal circles 
cutting esch other in their cen- 
tres. it was a very coinraoD 
symbol in the Middle Agea, and 
the term ia supposed to have 
been derived from the sacred 
character of a fish as a symbol 
of Our Lord, the Greek word for 
fi8h,'I\0vs (IclUhus), containing 
in consecutive order the initials 
of the words *Iij<rovs (Itsous), 

Xpiorbs (C7ir£jfo«), 8eOV (ThlWl), 

*Yi & ( Huios ), 2u.T7ja (S5ter) == 

Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Saviour. 
The seals of abbey a, colleges, and other re- 
ligious establishments were invariably made 
in this form. 



roicav nr 

▼■MCA-FI5CU. 


V^B'-lo-al, a. [Lat vesica = a bladder.) 

Anat. : Of or pertaining to the bladder, 

vesical -catarrh, s. 

PathoL : Chronic Cystitis (q.v.> 

vesical-haemorrhage, *. 

Pathol : Haemorrhage from the bladder, a 
form of Hsematuria (q.v.). 


vSs’-I-cant, s. [Low Lat. vesicant, pr. par. 
of v esico = to blister, from Lat. vesica = a 
blister, a bladder.) A blistering agent ; an 
epispaatic, a vesicatory. The chief are Can- 
tli&rides, Glacial Acetic-acid, &c. 

vSs'-i-cate, v.t. [Low Lat. v esico, from Lat. 
vesica = a blister, a bladder.) To raise vesicles, 
blisters, or little bladders on ; to blister; to 
Inflame and separate the cuticle of. 

"I uw the eatlculu’ lertcated, and shining with a 
burning beet."— WUeman : Surgery, bk. 1., ch. L 


vSs i-ca'-tlon, *. [Vesicate.) The act or 
processor vesicating or raising blisters on the 
akin. 

"Defending the *c*icatlon with pleuget*."— WUe- 
man : Surgery , bk. L, ch. vl. 


v^s -l-ca-tor-y, a. & a. [Fr. vteicatoire, 
from Lat. vesica r= a blister, a bladder.) 

A. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of raising a blister or blistera on tbe skin ; 
blistering. 

B. As subst. : A blistering application or 
plaster ; an epispastic. 

" Hasten rerululon hy venneectlon orveticatorU*."— 
Wiseman: Surgery, hx. V., ch. i. 


VCS -I-cle, s. [Lat. vesicula, dimln. from vesica 
— a bli*ter, a bladder ; Fr. v isicule.) 

1. Aitat. : Any sac, cyst, or receptacle, like 
a little bladder. " Used apec. of the umbilical 
and seminal vesicles. 

2. Botany : 

(1) A small cell or bladder. It Is by an in- 
finite nnmber of such vessels that cellular 
tissue Is built up. [Germinal-vesiole, Prim- 
ordial-utricle or VESSEL.) 

(2) Any hollow excrescence like a bladder 


VC8-1-CO-, pref. [Lat. vesica = the urinary 
bladder.) 

Anal, Ac.: Pertaining to the bladder, 
vesico-prostatlo, a. 

Anat.: Of or belonging to the prostate 
gland and the bladder : as, the vesico-prostatic 
artery. 

vesloo-uterlne, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the nterua and 
the bladder : as, the vesico-uterine folds. 

vesioo-vaglnal, a . 

Surg., Ac. : Of or belonging to the vagina 
and to the bladder ; as, vesico-vaginal hernia. 

vS-sIc'-u-Ia (pi. vS-sXc-ul- 1 «)» «. [I*t. = 

a little vesicle, a blister.] 

Pathol . (PL) : An order of cutaneous diseases, 
characterized by the occurrence of vesicles. 
These may be globular, umbiilcated, or acu- 
minated. They arise on any part of the body, 
and resemble drops of water on the spots 
where they exist The fluid in them may be 
absorbed, or it becomes effused, causing ex- 
coriation and smail thin Incrustations. The 
order contains three diseases : Sudamina, 
Herpes, and Eczema. 

v£s-I-cu' -lso-form, a. [Lat vesicula. gen it 
of vesicula , and forma = form.) Having the 
form of a vesicle or vesicles. 

vS-sic'-U-lar, a. [Fr. vesiculaire, from Lat. 
vesitmla = a vesicle (q.v.).l Pertaining to or 
consisting of vesicles ; like a vesicle ; blad- 
dery, cellulose ; full of Interstices. 

** Special accwmitutionB of veticular matter .*— Todd 
4 Bowman : Physiol. Anat., L 849. 

vesicular-emphysema, s. 

PathoL : The eElsrgement of the sir-cells of 
the lungs, followed by tbe perforation of their 
walls, ao as to produce small oval openings, 
ultimately enlarging. Called also Pulmonary 
Emphysema. 

vS-slo'-U-late, a. [Lat. vesicula = a vesicle ; 
EDg. adj. auff. - ate .] Full of vesicles or small 
bladders ; vesicular. 

VO-sIc-u-ldf '-er-i, >. pi. [Lat vesicula = a 
vesicle, ’and fero = to bear. Named from the 
am&ll globose, transparent sac in which the 
aporea are firat enclosed.) 

Bot. : The aame aa Physomvcetes (q.v.). 

• vS-sio-u-lo'-sa, s. pi. [Neut pi. of Lat. 
vesiculosus.) (Vesiculose.) 

Entom. : A tribe of Diptera created by La- 
trellle. It was equivalent to Leach's family 
Acroceridee. There are two genera, Acrocera 
(= Syrphus, In part) and Henopa (= Og- 
codes), both composed of small insects, hav- 
ing the abdomen much swollen. Species few 
In number, chiefly exotic ; found upon plants 
and amongst flowera. 

ve-slo’-u-lose, vS-sIo'-n-lotis, a. [Lat 

vesiculosus, from vesicxda^a vesicle (q.v.); 
Fr. vhiculeux.) Pertaining to or of the nature 
of vesicles ; vesicular. 


ves-pa, s. [Lat = s wasp.) 

Entom. : Wasp : the type-genns of the family 
Vespidae (q.v.), with mnneroua species, uni- 
versally distributed. Abdomen broad ; man- 
dibles broad, oblique at tip and toothed; 
clypeus quadrate, truncate in front 

ves -per, s. & a. [Lat. = the evening, the 
evening star ; vespera = even-tide ; cogn. with 
Gr. iWepos (hesperos) = evening (adj. & aubst.) 

O. Fr. vespre (Fr. vipre) ; vespres = even-song. 

A. As substantive: 

1. The evening star ; a name applied to the 
planet Venua when she ia to the east of the 
aun and appears after sunset 

“ Vetper f«lr Cynthia nahera, and her train." 

P. Fletcher : Purple Itlartd, V. 


1 2. Hence, fig., evening. 

" Thon ha«t *een three iigna: 
They are black *etp*r'» pageanta." 

Shakerp. : Antony A Cleopatra, It. IX 


3. Ecclesiology (PI.) : 

(1) The time of evening service. 

(2) The sixth hour of the Roman Breviary. 
When said or sung in public, vespera fonn the 
usual evening service of the Roman Church, 
approximately corresponding to the Evening 
Prayer Df the Anglican. In the latter there is 
usually a sermon at vespera. wltich are gene- 
rally followed by Benediction of the Sacra- 
ment. 

B. As adj . : Pertaining or relating to tne 
evening or to the service of vespers : as, 
v«sp«r-oeH, a vwpei^hymn, &c» 

H Sicilian Vespers : [Sicilian- vespers]. 

* VCfl'-per-al, a. (Eng. vesper; -al.\ Vesper, 
evening. 

v£s - per - til' - 1 - 6, a [Lat. = a bat, from 
vesper = evening.] 

1. ZooL : The tyre-genus of Veapertiliones 
(q.v.), with forty-three species, ranging over 
the temperate and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres. Muzzle long; glandular pro- 
minences between the eyes small; nostrils 
opening by simple crescentic apertures’; crown 
or the head vaulted ; ears separate, ovai. gene- 
rally equalling and often exceeding the length 
of tbe head; tragus long, generally acute, 
and attenuated upwards ; tail less than length 
of head and body ; face hairy. Most of the 
species appear to live in woods ; some, either 
habitually or occasionally, live In caves or 
under the roofs of houses. The position of 
attachment of the wings to the hinder ex- 
tremities snd the size of tbe foot appear to be 
connected with the nature of their dwellings ; 
those which live In caves have larger feet, 
more or lesa free from the wing-membrane, 
while those living in woods have much smaller 
feet, enclosed In the wiog-membrane to the 
base of the toes. 

2. Palceont. : VespertUlo parisiensis appears 
in the Upper Eocene of Montmartre. 

vcB per-til-I-o'-ne^, s. pL [PL of Mod. 
Lat. v espertilio (q.v.).J 
Zool. : A group of Vespertilionid®, with 
eight genera, having the range of the family. 
Nostrils simple, opening by crescentic or cir- 
cular apertures at tha extremity of the muzzle ; 
ears generally moderate ; forehead not grooved. 

vSs-per-tH-I-o'-nf-dea, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. 
vespertilio, genit. vespert i lion(is) ; Lat fern. pi. 
adj. auff. -ida?.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Microchiroptera, with 
three groups (Plecoti, Veapertih’onea, and Mi- 
nioptera), generally distributed throughout 
the temperate and tropical regions of both 
hemispheres. They are easily distinguished 
from all other bats by their simple nostrils at 
the extremity of the conical, somewhat elon- 
gated muzzle, by the long tail produced to the 
hinder margin of the large interfemoral mem- 
brane, aDd by the upper incisor teeth, which 
are separated hy a wide spsce, and placed 
near the canines. The eyes are minute, and 
the inner margins of the ears arise from the 
sides of the head, not from the forehead. 
(Dobson.) 

2. Palceont. : From the Eocene Tertiary. 

vSs-per-tU i-o'-irine, a. [M od. Lat. vesper- 
tilio (q.v.), genit. i’esjx;rftZio«(is); Eng. adj. 
snff. -ine.) Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the genus Vespertilio or the family Vesper- 
tilionidee (q.v.). 

vespert ilionlne-allianoe, s. 

Zool.: The name given by Dobson to a 
division of his Microchiroptera. It consists 
of three families : Rliinolophid®, Nycteridae, 
and Vespertilio nidse. 

vSs'-per-tme, a. [Lat. vespertinus . from 
vesper = evening.] 

* L Ordinary Language : 

1. Pertaining to the evening; happening or 
being in the evening. 

" The stxre, tbelr matntlne •nd vetpertin • motloni, 
riM And IaIL "— Sir T. Herbert : Travel*. 

2. Late; hence, full, complete. 

••ThAt vetpertine knor ledge ol the reinte .'*— Bp 
Ball : Th* Best Bargain e. 

II. Geol. : The term applied to the thirteenth 
series of the Appalachian strata, equivalent to 
the lowest Carboniferous group of Enrope. 
The maximum thickness in Pennsylvania ex- 
ceeds 2,000 feet. (Prof. H. D. Rogers: Geology 
of Pennsylvania.) 


bon, ; pdnt, ; cat, cell, chores, 9W11, bench ; go, £cm ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. & 

-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, -$ion « zhiin. -clou* -tlous, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. - b$l, 
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vesperugo— vestib ular 


vgs-per-u'-gd, t. [Lat. = a bat, from vet- 
l<rus = evening.] 

Zool. : A genua of Vespertiliones, with 
twenty-two species, universally distributed, 
but more common in the temperate and sub- 
tropical regions of the eastern hemisphere. 
This geoua has also the most northemly 
raoge of the Chiroptera, one species— F«- 
perugo borealis - having been found close to the 
limits of the Arctic Circle. The Bats of this 
geous are the Common Bats of all countries, 
and may be easily known by their compara- 
tively thick bodies, flat, broad heads, and 
obtuse muzzles (the tlilckoess of which is in- 
creased in front by the rounded glandular 
elevations), short, broad, and triangular ob- 
tusely-pointed ears, obtuse and slightly in- 
curved tragus, short legs, and by the presence 
in most species of a well-developed post- 
calcaneal lobule, which probably acts as a 
kind of adhesive disc in securing the animal's 
grasp when climbing over smooth surfaces. 


V&s-pi-a-ry, S. [Lat. vespa — a wasp.] A 
nest or habitation of wasps, hornets, &c. ; a 
colony or community of such insects. 

Ves-pI-d®, s. pi . [Mod. Lat. vesp(a); Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. ’idee.) 

Entom. : A family of Diplaptera (having the 
anterior wings longitudinally duplicate), with 
thirteen genera and about 1,000 species, uni- 
versally distributed. Head -shield nearly 
square ; mandibles short, toothed at tips ; 
a ntennse twelve-jointed in females and neuters, 
an extra joint in those of the males. 


• ves'-pll-lo, *. [Lat. , from vesper — eveniog.] 
Ram* Antiq. : One who carried out the dead 
in the eveniog for bnrial. 

"By raking Into the bowel* of the deceased, con. 
tinnal sight of anatomies, skeletons, or cadaverous 
reltque*, like "" “ ‘ 


vSs'-sel, *ves-sell, *ves-selle,a. [O.Fr. 
vaissel, veissel , vessel (Fr. vaisseav), from Lat. 
v ascellum — a small urn or vase ; dimio. from 
tns — a vase (q.v.) ; Sp. vasilla ; ItaL vascillo , 
raseZ/o.] 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A utensil for holding liquids and other 
things, as a jug, a enp, a dish, a cask, a 
barrel, &c. 

" The wlae took oil in their vessels with their lamp*," 
— Matt. 4. 

(2) A ship or craft of any kind, but more 
particularly one larger than a mere boat. 

" Like a weather-beaten vest el holds 
Gladly the port, though shroud and tackle tom." 

Milton : P. L„ IL 1,043. 

2. Fig. : Anything aonceived as formed for 
or capable of receiving aod containing ; hence, 
In Scriptural language, a person ioto whom 
anything is conceived as being poured or in- 
fixed, or to whom something haa been Im- 
parted ; a receptacle ; a recipient. 

" Tenets of mercy . . . prepared unto glory.”— Rom. 
lx. 22, 23. 

IL Technically (PI.) : 

1. Altai. : Any tube or canal in which the 
fluids of the body are contained, secreted, or 
circulated. Used of the arteries, the veins, 
and the lymphatics. 

2. Bo l. (Sometimes used in the Latin form 
vasa); Tubes occurring in the iaterior of 
plants, sad serving for the conveyance of eap 
and air. They are of various kinds, as 
annular, barred and imperfectly barred, dotted, 
milk, punctated, reticulated, sealariform, 
epiral, tracheary, and transitory vessels. 

% The weaker vessel : A term frequently ap- 
plied to a woman, in allusion to 1 Peter iii. 7. 

" I mu*t comfort the totaker vessel, ** doublet and 
hote ought to *how lt»elf courageous to petticoat.’ — 
Shakesp. .'As You Like It, It, 4. 


• vSs'-sel, v.t. [Vessel, «.] To place or put 
into a vessel. 

" Take earth, and vessel It, and In that aet the aeed.” 
—Bacon. 


* ves-sell, * ves-selle, *. [Vessel, a] 

v£s -set$, ves-se^, a [Etym. doubtful.] 
Fabric: A sort of worsted. (Prov.) 

Tes'-sIg-nSn, *. (Fr. vessignon, from Lat. vesica 
= a hlister, a bladder.] A kind of soft swelling 
on a horse’s leg ; a windgalk 

v£st, 5. [Lat. vest is = a garment, a dress ; 


vestio — to clothe. From the same root as 
Sans, vas = to pnton (clothes)* Gr. ew/it(«n- 
numi) = to dress, to clothe ; ea-e^q (esthes) = 
clothing ; Goth, gawasjan = to clothe ; t casti 
= clothes ; Fr. veste.] 

1. Literally: 

* (1) Au article of dress covering the persou ; 
an outer garment ; a vesture, a dress, a gown. 

“ The vests that holy rite* require." 

Dry dm. : Palamon i Areite, 11L 193. 

(2) A short, sleeveless garment, worn by 
men under the coat, and covering the upper 
part of the body ; a waistcoat (q.v.). (A 
tailor's word.) 

• 2. Fig,: Dress, array, garments, 
vest, v.t . & i. [Vest, a] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To clothe with or as with a garment, 
vesture, or dress ; to dress, to robe. 

" Concerning the vesting of the prieits in the Levitl. 
cal ministration*.” — lip. Taylor: Sermons, voL ill., 
ser. m 

2. Hence, to cover, surround, or envelop 
closely. 

"The verdant field* with thcee of heaven may vie. 
With ether vested and a purple *ky." 

Dry den. {Todd.) 

3. To Invest or clothe, aa with authority; 
to pnfc in possession ; to endow with ; to con- 
fer upon ; to pnt more or less formally in 
possession. (Followed by with.) 

" This company, la consideration of a sum ixdd to 
the king, la vested with thepropeity of all diamond* 
found in Braxii.*— Anson: Voyages, bk. L, ch. v. 

4. To place or pnt in the possession or at 
the disposal of ; to give or confer an immediate 
fixed nght of preseat or future possession of 
or authority over. (Followed by in.) 

“ Trnelfe vested in hia poraession by the forfeiture 
which Duncan, aometime county of Fife, had doone in 
K. Robert Bru*e* dale*. Hoi i nshsd ; History of Scot- 
land fan. 1367). 

* 5. To lay ont, as money on capital ; to 
invest. 


B. Tntrans . : To come or descend ; to be 
fixed to take effect, as a title or right ; to de- 
volve (followed by in); as, upon the death of 
the ancestor the estate, or right to the estate, 
vests in the heir. , 


Ves'-ta, s. [Lat.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Lit. : In the same sense as II. 2. 

2. Fig. : A wax match, which ignites by 
friction. 

IL Technically: 

1 . Astron. : [Asteuoid, 4 .]. 

2. Bom. Mythol . ; Oae of the great divini- 
ties of the ancieat Romans, identified with 
the Greek Hestia, the virgin goddess of the 
hearth. She was worshipped, together with 
the Penates, at every meal, when the family 
assembled round the hearth, which was in 
the middle of the room. The sacred fire, said 
to have been brought by iEiieas from Troy, 
burned perpetually on her altar, and was 
tended by the Vestal Virgins. The fire was 
never willingly permitted to expire ; but if 
such an accident occurred through neglect, it 
was considered an omen of the worst descrip- 
tion, aad required the most careful and solema 
expiations. In the Augustan age Vesta was 
represented aa a personification of Terra, or 
the Earth, aod at a later period she was con- 
founded with Ops, Rhea, Cybele, Bona Dea, 
and Mais. Her festivals, called Vestal ia, were 
celebrated June 8th. 

ves-tal, * v£s'-tall, a. & * [Lat. Vestalis, 
from Vesta (q.v.).]' 

A. As adjective : 

I. Lit. : Pertaining or relating to the god- 
dess Vesta ; sacred to Vesta. 

"Tho«« institutions which . . . hare still kept the 
light burning like the vestal Are.’ 4 —Knox : Essays, 
No. 112. 

IL Figuratively ; 

1, Pure, Innocent, chaste; such as would 
become a Vestal Virgin. 

" In pure and vestal modwty." 

Shakesp. : Romeo <£ Juliet, iiL 3. 

2. Pertaining to or characteristic of a nun. 

" My vestal hahlt me contenting more, 

Than all the robes adorning me before." 

Drayton : Matilda to King John. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary language : 

1* LiL : One of the Vestal Virgins (q.v.). 

2. Fig. ; A virgin ; a woman of spotless 
chastity ; a chaste woman in general. Some- 


times applied to a woman who devotes her- 
self to religion : a rellgieuse, a nun. 

"How happy i* the blameless vestal's lot, 

The wo* Id forgetting, by th* worid forgot" 

Pope: Kloisa to Abelard, SOT. 

IL Entom. : Sterrha sacraria ; a British 
Geometer Moth, having the fore wings pale 
yellow with a pink stripe. The caterpillar 
feeds on various species of Rumex, on the 
camomile, &c. 


Vestal Virgins, s. pi 

Roman Mythol.: The name given to the 
virgin priestesses who had charge of the temple 
of the goddess Vesta, at Rome, and the superin- 
tendence of the sacred fire which blazed per- 
petually on her altar. Their number was 
originally four, but was afterwards increased 
to six ; and the period of their service ex- 
tended to thirty years. The first ten years 
were spent in acquiring a knowledge of their 
duties, the second in discharging them, and 
the third in instructing the novices. During 
the whole of this time they were bound to 
continue in a state of maidenhood ; but, at 
the expiration of the period, they were free to 
return to the world, and even to marry if they 
thought fit. When a vacancy occurred In their 
number, it was filled up by the Pontifex 
Maximus, to whose control they were subject. 
If, however, through carelessness, they allowed 
the sacred fire to be extinguished, they were 
chastised with rods by the Pontifex Maximus, 
and, if any of them violated their vows of 
chastity, they were condemned to be buried 
alive in the Campus Sceleratus. The abolition 
of the Vestal Virgins was effected in the reign 
of Theodosius. 


" The liutltntion of the vestal virgins It generally 
atiriboted to Noma s though we meet with the sacred 
fee long before, and even in the time of Aue**."— 
Kermett: Antiquities qf Rome, pt. IL, hk. iL, ch. ▼! 


vest'-an, s. [After Vesta, the goddess of the 
domestic hearth.] 

Min. : A name given by Jeazsch to a variety 
of quartz supposed to crystallize in the tri- 
clinic system. Found in the Melaphyrea of 
Saxony and the Thnringian forest. 


veat'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Vest, r.] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Dressed ; wearing vestments ; habited. 

" Just Simeon and prophetic Ann* . . . 

Before the altar and the vested priest." 

Milton : P. JL, L *67. 

2. Fixed ; not in a state of contingency or 
suspension. 


" A power which was vested in other* to *ell or 
them.* — Walton : Li/s of Hooker. 


vested-interests, s. pi 

English Law: Future interests not dependent 
on an uncertain period or event; a fixed 
present right of future enjoyment. A person 
who ia appointed for life to a situation under 
Government acquires a vested interest in that 
situation, and, if the situation be abolished 
by Parliament, compensation for loss of salary 
is allowed. If, for a certain term of years, or 
without limitation as to time, certain rights 
or privileges be granted to a company or an 
institution, a vested Interest arises, and com- 
pensation is required if the advantage be 
taken away by legal enactment. One possess- 
ing these rights is said to be vested in interest. 


vested-legacy, t. 

Law: | A legacy the right to which com- 
mences inpresenti, and does not depend on a 
contingency, as a legacy to be paid when the 
legatee attains to twenty-one years of age. 

t vested-remainder, s. [Remainder.] 


* yest'-er, s. [Eng. vest, v. ; -er.] One who 
invests money or the like ; an investor. 

" But in another of their papers . . . they declare 
th*t their vesters aim at nothing short of a community 
in land and in good*."— Southey : Letters, iv. 143. 


* ves-tl-ar'-I-an, a. [Eng. vestiary ; -an.] 
The same as Vestiarv (q.v.). 

Ves'-ti-ar-jf, a. <fc s. [Lat. vtstiarius per- 
taining ’to clothes.] [Vest, a] 

* A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to costume, 
vestments, or dress ; vestiarian. 

" Some are for mannary trade*, other* for vestiary 
•ervice*.”— Bp. Hall : Select Thoughts, { 

B. As subst. : A room or place for the keep- 
ing of vestments, robes, &e. ; a wardrobe, a 
robing-room. 

ves-tlb'-n-lar, a. [Eng. vestilmRe) ; -ar .] 
Pertaining* to or resembling a vestibule. 


t&te, fXt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, piSt* 
or, wore, WQlf, work, who, son ; mate, ctib, cure, Tjmite, our, rule, full ; try, Sjrrlan. », oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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v^B-tf-bule, *. [Lat vestibulum, proh. from 
a root v«- = away, apart, and stabulvm, = an 
abode ; Fr. vestibule.] 

L Ord . Lany. : A passage, hall, or ante- 
chamber next the outer door of a house, and 
from which doors open into the various iuner 
rooms of a house ; a porch, a lobby, a hali. 

“ Neator'e «on 

Urg’d through the vestibule and Bounding porch 
HI* ooursir*.” Cowper; Homer ; Odyssey UL 

II. Anatomy : 

1. A chamber; as the vestibule of the ear, 
which le the central chamber of the labyrinth ; 

*s th# veatibule of the aorta, which ia a small 
compartment constituting the part of the 
ventricle which sdjolna the aorta. 

2. An angular Interval ; as the vestihule of 
the vulva, which is an sugutar interval be- 
tween the nymphse. 

vestibule- (or vestibuled-) train, 

$, A passe ager train having a weather-proof 
passage-way between adjacent cars. Called in 
England corridor train. 

vSs'-ti-buled, a. Provided with vestibulee. 
[See Yestisule-tsain.] 

ves tlb'-u-lum, *. [Lat.] 

AnaL: The sama as VraTiaULE (q.v.). 

ves-tige, * ve»-tl-gie, #. (Fr., from Lat. 

vestigium, = a footatep, a track.] 

L Ord . Lang. : The mark of a foot made 
in passing ; a footatt p, & footprint, a track, a 
trace ; hence, a mark, sign, trace, or impression 
of something no longer present or existing ; a 
sensible evidence or sign of something absent, 
lost, or gone ; remains. 

“ And econtlw* geaoretloo* of mankind 
Depart and leave no vestige where they trod. 

Wordsworth: JCxeurdon, hk. lv. 

n. Biol. : (See extract). 

M Anatomists who are careful 1 q the uae of term*, 
and yet have had to content themaelvea with using 
one and the tarn* word, rudiment, for disappearing 
and for iraperfected structure*, will welcome a eug- 
gestiou recently made by Mr. J. A. Ryder jProc. U. S, 
A T nf. Hum.. 1836, p. 80). He write* : ‘Structure* which 
are diaappearlug ehould be called vestige*. 8tructnre» 
which are still imperfect, but are appeariof. ought to 
be called rod 1 meats. Ae It i*. the word rodlment i* 
ruoally misapplied so far aa concerns It* literal *ense 
when (peaking of rudimentary organa." — Atkenaum, 
Oct. la, 1*3*. 

▼Sa-tife'-i-al, a. (Lat. vestigium — a foot- 
print ; Eng. adj. fluff. -oZ. ] Of the nature of 
a trace, sign, or mark, 
vestigial-structure, t. 

BioL: A vestige. [Vestige, II.] 

“But theae are not all. or nearly all. the veetigiat 
structures that may be seen 1 q the Bird a *koll, to any 
noth inn of the akeleton generally ; they are «u (Sclent, 
however, to justify the aeaumptlou that Bird a aroae. 
by secular trana formation, either from tha low eat end 
most ancient of the true Reptiles, or eqoally with 
Reptile* from archaio Amphlblis low In structure, hut 
full of potential excellence, aod ready, pro re not a, to 
become Reptile, Bird, or evsn Mammal, m the 
might be."— Nature, March 22, 1888, p. W3L 

• ves-tl-gie, 9 . [Vestioe.] 

vSst'-Ing, pr. par., a.. & s. [Vest, r.] 

A. t B. As pr, par . <t particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

CJ. As subst : Cloth for vests. 

“ Fancy trouaering* and vesting* hold their position 
steed 1 1 y. — Timet. Jm. H. 1888. 

• vest'-lSt, a. [Dimin. of Eng. vest, ».(?).] 

Zool. : A fanciful name for Cerianthus mem - 
btanaccus — Edwardsia vest it a. (Gosse: Actlno- 
logia Britannica , p. 268.) The name never 
came Into general use. 

vest'-mSnt, * vest-l-ment, *vest-y- 
ment , * vest-y-mente, a. [O. Fr. vesti- 
ment, vestement (Fr. vUement), from Let. re^fi- 
mentum, — a garment, from vestio — to clothe ; 
Sp. & Ital. vestimento.] (Vest, *.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A clothing, dress, garment, 
or robe ; a piece or part of clothing or dress, 
especially soma article of outer clothing. 

** On other thought* meantime intent, her charg« 

Of folded vestment! neat th* princes* plac’d 
Within the royal walu.” 

Coteper : Homer ; Odyssey n. 

2. Ecclesiol. : A term used In several senses : 

? ,) Any priestly garment; (2) A chasuble; 

(3) The whole eet of Eucharistic robes : tlie 
amice, alb, girdle, stole, maniple, and chasuble, 
sometimes including the vestmenta of the 
deacon and enb-deacon and antependium. It 
was formerly held that Christian vestments 
were derived from those of the Jewish priests, 
but more prol»ably they are only developments 
from the ordinary dress of the early Chris- 


tians. The Roman Church makes nae of five 
colours : White (for feasts of Our Lord, the 
Blessed Virgin, Virgins, and Confessors), red 
(for feasts of the Holy Ghoat and Martyrs), 
green (forferias), pnrple (in Lent and Advent), 
and black (in masses for the dead). By the 
decision in the Folkestone Ritual case (1877), 
the use of Eucharistic vestments is forbidden 
In the English Church. 

vSa'-tr#, * vea-trye, a. [Altered from O. Fr. 
vestiaire = the vestry in a church, from Lat. 
vestiarium = a wardrobe, prop. neut. sing- of 
veatiariuB = pertaining to a vest or clothea, 
from vestis = dress.] [Vestiary.] 

1. A room or place attached to a church, in 
which the ecclesiastical vestments are kept, 
and in which the clergy, choristers, &c., robe 
themselves. 

“ Aod be a&id to him that wm over the vestry 
Bring forth veetmeut* for *11 the wonhlpper* of 
Beal. —4 Kings x. 32. 

2. The place in which the qualified parish- 
ioners of a pariah meet to consult on parochial 
business, Properly auch place is the veatry of 
the parish church; but if this is too small a 
larger room may be used. 

3. A meeting of the pariah Ion era of a parish 
to consult on parochial busioass. So called 
from tha placa of meeting being properly the 
vestry of the parish church. Iq this country 
only church affairs are discussed at auch meet- 
ings— the term veatry being employed only la 
the Protestaat Episcopal Church. Iq England 
it has ft wider application. There the vestry 
of a parish consists generally of the miaister, 
churchwardens, and chief men of the pftriah ; 
and the minister, whether rector, vicar, or 
perpetual curate, is ex ojfficio chairman of the 
meetings. Veatries are of two aorta : (1) 
General (or ordinary), and (2) Select A gene- 
ral (or ordinary) vestry is one to which every 
pariah loner orout-d weller assessed to or paying 
poor-rates has a right of admission. Ita powers 
extend to the investigation into and restraint 
of the expenditure of the parish funds, the 
repair, alteration, or enlarging of the churches 
or chapels within the parish, the appointment 
of certain officers, as vestry-clerk, overseers, 
&c. A select vestry is one elected annually 
in certain large and populous places by the 
ratepayers, with powers and duties similar to 
those of local boards. 

“The local vestries keep the roade In wretched re- 
pair." — Globe, March 34, 1888. 

* vestry - board, «. The veatry of 
pariah. 

vestry-clerk, 9. An officer appointed 
hy a vestry to keep the books, accounts, &c. 

vestry-hall, s. The building containing 
the offices, meeting-room, &c., of a vestry. 

vestry -man, * vestri-xnan, 9. A 

member of a vestry. 

vestry-room, *. The place of meeting 
of a vestry. 

• vSs'-tr^-ddm, *. [Eng. vestry ; -dom.] The 
system of the government of parishes hy 
vestries. 

“Relieved from the Incuhn* of omnipotent vettry- 
Daily Telegraph, J*n. 8, 1888. 

• ves'-tu-rai, a. [Eng. vestuiie) ; -al.] Per- 
taining to clothes or dress. 

■* The vettural tleeoe— namely, of woollen or Other 
cloth."— Curlylv: Sartor Hetartvs, hk. L, eh. L 

vSs'-ture, s. [O. Fr., from Low Lat..vwM’ 
tura == clothing, from Lat. vestitus, na. par. of 
vestio =s to clothe ; Sp. &Port. vestidura ; Ital. 
vestura, vestitura. Vesture and vestiture are 
doublets.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1, A garment or garments generally 
dress, clothes, apparel, robes. 

** A hewen sepnlcre. very richly decked with vestures 
fit for euch « purpose/— Hackluyt : Voyages, L «6. 

2. That which invests, clothes, covers, or 
envelops ; a covering generally. 

“ Bat thle maddy ecstur * of decay 
Doth grossly close us in." 

Shakesp. .* Merchant qf Venice, v. 

• II. Law: 

1. All, except trees, that grows and covers 
the land. 

2. Investiture, seisin, possession. 

• vga-ture, v.t. [Vesture, a.] To clothe, to 
dress, to apparel, to array. 

“They ere clothed In veloet end chamlet, furred 
with ffrisc. and we be vestured with pore clothe. — 
Berners: Froissart; Cronyde, vol. 1., ch.cccl*xxL 


▼e-su'-vl-an, a. *fc s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Vesuvius, 
a volcano, near Naples, Italy. 

B. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : A kind of match, not easily 
extinguished, used for lighting cigara or pipes 
It is really a miniature squib. 

" Not ell the vesuviam In the world could have kept 
hi* olgar elight/-/m*c*; Jdventures qf a Phaeton, 
ch. xix. 

2. Min. : The same &s Idocrasb (q V.). 
Called also Vesuviaoite. 

vesnvian-salt, a. 

Min. : The same aa Aphthitalite (q.V.% 


[Eng. vesuvian; - ite .] 


ve-BU'-v^-an -ite, s. 

[Vesuvian, B. 2.] 

• v£-BU'-vi-ate, v.t. [V*s<m AN -] To make 
an eruption. 

“ It vesuvintet. Thle sudden heat lu the atmosphere 
ha* eomethiog to do with the eruption of the mono- 
tala which killed Pliny the eider.’— H. Colltns: 
Thoughts fn my Qarden, l 166. 

vea-zel'-yito, «. [After Mr. Veazelyi; fluff. 

- te (AHn.).] 

Min.: A trlclinic mineral found encrusting 
a garnet rock and granite at Morawlcza, 
Banafc, Hnngary. Hardoesa, 8’6 to 4 ; 8p. gr. 
3*531 ; colour and atreak, greenish - hi ue. 
Compos. : arsenic acid, 12*18 ; phosphoric 
acid, 7’48; protoxide of copper, 87*63; pro- 
toxide of zinc, 25’62; water, 17*08 = 100, 
which yields the formula 2 (ZnCu) 3 As 2 O 8+0 
(ZnCu)H 2 0a+9aq. ' 

vet, *. [See det] A colloouial or alang con- 
traction of veterinary (q.v.). 

“ Show hi* hor»e‘* feet to * vet, end eek hie oplnioa * 
—Field. Feb. 4. 1888. 

vgteh, I fitch, • flcche, a. [O. Fr. vecht, 

vesse (Fr. resce), from Lat, vicia (q.v,).3 
Botany .* 

1 . a name applied to eome epecies of 
Vicia (q.v.), apec. V. saliva. 

I 2. Vicia septum. 

3, A name applied to certain plants more 
or less resembling Vicia, as the Bitter-vetch 
(Orobus sylvatica and Errum Krvilia), Horse- 
shoe-vetch, Kidney-vetch, Milk-vetch, Tare- 
vetch, and Wood-vetch (q.v.). 

v5t$h'-lIriK, i- [Eng. vetch ; ling.) 

Bot. : The genus Lathyrus. 

• vSt5h-fc a- [Eng. vetch; -y.] 

L Consisting of vetches or of pea-str&w. 

“ There melet thoo bigge in a vetchy bed," 

Spenser : Shepheard s Calender t Sep*. 

2. Abonnding in vetches. 

vet'-er-an, a. & *. [Lat. veteranus = old, 
veteran, experienced, a veteran, from v&tm. 
genit. veteris = old, aged, from the same root 
as Gr. eros (sfoa) = a year.] 

A. As adj . : Old, aged ; having had long 
experience ; long practised or experienced, 
especially in the art of war and duties of a 
soldier. 

“ Then, drewlng nigh. Mine nr* thru eddreesed 
The veteran king. 

Coseper: Homer; Odyssey xsir, 

B. An subst. : Oae who has had long expe- 
rience or practice in any service, duty, or art, 
especially in the art of war ; one who haa 
grown old in service, especially as a soldier. 

“ For thee the hardy veteran drop* a t*«/ 

Pope : On General H. Withere. 

^ In America, applied to a soldier who re- 
enlists after the expiration of hie first term 

of service. 

vot'-er-an-ize, v.i. [Eng. veteran ; -ise.] To 
re-enlist for service as a soldier. ( Amer .) 

vSt-cr-in-ar-i-an. s. [Eng. veterinary ; 
•an.] One who is skilled In the diseases of 
cattle and other domestic animals ; a veterin- 
ary surgeon. 

44 French veterinarians consldor that eymptometlo 
anthrax la les* frequent then anthrax/— Field, Feb. IV, 
1387. 

vSt’-or-In-ar-#', a. & s. [Lat veterinarius 
= (a.) of or belonging to beasts of hurden, 
(a.) a cattle-doctor, from veterinus = pertain- 
ing to beasta of burden ; veterinee = toasts of 
burden ; Fr. r&^rinaire ; Sp. & ItaL veter * 
inario.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to tbe ait, acienc**, 
or profession of treating or healing the diseases 


bSiL b^-. poUt, J<R»rl ; cat, ceU, chorus, 5 hln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, ^enophon, eyist, -ihg. 
-dan. -tian. = sh*n. -Uon. -Sion = shun; -*ion, -|lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sioua = Bhus. -ble, -die, &c. = b?!, dji. 
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of domestic animals, a* oxen, horses, abeep, 
pigs, and the like. 

"It U curion* notlc# tha entire kbeenoa of any 
Idea of specific infection ainon* the older veterinary 
vtHmc*.— F ield, Jan. 11, 1888. 

B. As subst . One who is skilled in the 
diaeasea of cattie and other domestic animsls ; 
veterinary surgeon. [Vet. ] 

T The first person who made Veterinary 
acience a regular profession is said to have 
been Claude Bourgeiet (1712-1799). The first 
veterinary achooi ant up was at Lyons in 1761. 
'j hare are now aaverai in the United State* 
and England. 

vot'-I-ver, vSt-I-vert, t. [Fr.] The Khns- 
khus (q. v.). 

ve-td, *. [Lat. veto ~ I forbid; orig. = to 
leave in the old state (from the same root as 
vetiu = old) ; hence = to vote against change 

*1. Rom. Antiq. : The power possessed by 
the Tribunes of the People of Interfering ao 
as at once to put a stop to any measure which 
they deemed injurious to their order, this 
power being exercised by pronouncing the 
solemn word t*fo. 

2. The power or right which one branch of 
the executive of a state has to negative the 
resolutions of another branch ; the right of 
the executive branch of government of a 
state, as the king, president, or governor, to 
reject the bills, measures, or resolutions of 
the other branches ; also the act of exercising 
a neb right In the United States the Presi- 
dent may veto all measures passed by con- 
gress, but after such right has been exercised, 
the rejected measures may be passed over tha 
veto if carried by two-thirds of each house of 
congress. In Great Britain the right of veto 
belongs to the Crown, but has not been exer- 
cised since 1707. 

"The Crown had no administrative or executive 
MWMihUity. and never exercUed the right at veto 
which that House did. and it was the veto of the 
« 188 a MiUl * t * r ‘ —lord Rosebery, in Timet, March 

3. The word whereby forbiddal was ex- 
pressed in certain political assemblies, where 
the official language was more or less Latin, 
and where a single voice on the negative aide 
could prevent the passing of a resolution 
otherwise unanimous; the Liberum Veto, or 
Free Veto, of tha Polish Diets being tbe most 
famous historical instance of it. (Latham.) 

4. Hence, any authoritative prohibition, re- 
fusal, negative, or interdict. 

Veto Act, t. 

Scottish Church: An Act of the General 
Assembly passed on May 27, 1834, by 184 to 
138 votes. It provided that when a patron 
issued a presentation to a pariah in favour of 
a minister or probationer, tha disapproval of 
the presentee by a majority of male heads of 
families being communicants, should be 
deemed sufficient ground for hia rejection, it 
being enacted that no objection should be 
valid unless the person making it was pre- 
pared to state before the Presbytery that he 
was not actuated by factions or malicious 
motives, but solely by a conscientious regard 
to the spiritual interests of himself or the con- 
gregation. The passing of this Act was one 
of the chief causes of tha Disruption (q.v.). 

ve'-td, v.t. [Veto, *.] To put a veto on ; to 
prohibit, to forbid, to interdict, to negative, 

* ve'-talst, s. [Eng. veto; One who 

exercises the right of veto ; one who supports 
the use of the veto. 


* vetoyn, t . [Betony.] 

v<5t-tu' -ra, «. [Ital., from Lat. vcctura = a 
bearing, a conveyance ; prop. fern. sing, of 
vecturus, fut par. of veho = to carry ; Fr. 
voiture.\ An Italian four-wheaied carriage. 

ret-tfr-ri'-no (pi. vSt-t^-rf-iii), s. (Ital.) 
[Vettura.] One who lends carriages for hire ; 
one who drives a vettura or carriage. Also 
applied to the conveyance. 

be £ r *ii thB djhgunce nr lagging vet- 
^ *haih)w Rhine, —Thackeray : Round, 
about Papers; On a Lory Idle Boy. 

* TO-tust , a. [Lat. vetustus , an extension of 
vetus = old.) Old, ancient. 

* vex-en, v.t. & i. [Fr. vezer= to vex, 
from Lat. vexo — to vex, lit. = to keep on 
carrying or moving a thing about; an inten- 


sive form of veho (pa. t. vexi)= to carry; Sp. 
& Port vexar; ItaL vessare.} 

A, Transitive ; 

* I. To toss about ; to toss into wave* : to 
agitate. ( Milton : P. L., I. 306.) 

* 2. To toss or throw to and fro, or up and 
down ; hence, to twist or wesve. 

14 Some English wool, vex'd In * Belgian loom." 

Dryden : Annue Mirabilis. ccvlL 

* 3. To cause to be tossed or thrown about : 

to harass, ’ 

“ E 01, 1 h £? Pant'd yet with many a storm 
To vex Uly«ae*. ere he reach'd hi* home.* 

Covrper: Homer; Odyssey xil i. 

4. To cauae trouble, grief, or pain to; to 
plague, to torment. 

wicked spirits* wer *ore vexed, k oould not 
abide the diuinn power."— Udal ; Matt, via. 

5. To make sorrowful ; to grieve, to afflict, 

to distress. ’ 

“A to vex the father’s xml withal." 

Shake*?. : Titus Andronicut, r. L 

6. To make angry by littla provocations ; 
to cause alight anger or annoyance to : to 
annoy, to tease, to fret, to irritate. 

M Stay’*t tboa to vex me beret" 

Shakesp.: Two Gentlemen, It. 4. 

B. Intrans. : To be annoyed, angry, or 
provoked ; to fret ; to be irritated or teased. 

“We vex and oomplain."— KlUingbtck. 

T For the difference between to «*and to 
displease, see Displease. » 

* vex'-a-ble, a. [Eng. vex; - able .] Capable 
of being vexed ; liable to be vexed. (Southey.) 

vex-a'-tion, * vex-a~cl-on, s. [Fr. vexa- 
tion, from Lat. vexationem, accne. of vexatio = 
a vexing, from vexalus, pa. par. of vexo = to 
vex (q.v.); Sp. vcxacion; Port vexacdo ; Ital. 
vessaxione.) 

,^ he vexing, annoying, grieving, 

troubling, distressing, or displeasing. 

2. lb a state of being vexed, annoyed, ir- 
ritated, grieved, or distressed ; annoyance ; 
irritation, grief, worry, fretting. 

3. That which causes irritation, annoyance, 
diatreaa, sorrow, grief, or worry ; an annoy 
ance, an affliction. 

** Year children were vexation. to your youth." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., If. 4. 

t L A harassing by process of law; a 
troubling, annoying, or vexing, as by a rnali- 
cioua or frivolous auit 

'Albeit, the party grieved thereby may have some 


ro V on i ,'Ti "- 1 ■“ uutroe cn*n 

not call It an unjust vexation."— Bacon. 


» yet may he 


IT Vexation aprfnga from a variety of causes, 
acting unpleasantly on the inclinations or 
paasiona of men ; mortification ia a strong 
degree of vexation, which arises from particular 
circumstances acting on particular passions. 
Vexation arises principally from the crossing 
our wishes and views ; mortification from tha 
hurting our pride and self-importance ; chagrin 
from a mixture of the two : disap pointmenta 
are always attended with more or leas vexa- 
tion, according to the circumstances which 
give pain and trouble ; an exposure of our 
poverty may be more or less of a mortification, 
according to tha value which we set on wealth 
and grandeur ; a refusal of our request will 
produce more or less of chagrin as it is ac- 
companied with circumstances more or leaa 
mortifiping to onr pride. 

vSx-a-tlous, a, [Eng. vex; -afious,] 

1. Causing vexation, annoyance, irritation, 
trouble, worry, or the like ; annoyiDg, teasing, 
worrying, troublesome, vexing. 

" •f c °ad wRe’* vexatious carriage. ^ "-Camden .* 
27m. pf queen hlixabeth (an. 1591 ). 

2. Distressing, harassing, sfflictive. 

M Comlder him maintaining hi* usurped title hv 
vexatious war* against the kings of Judah.*— South. 

3. Full of troubles, disquiet, or uneasiness ; 
uneasy, worried. 

** He leads * eexatiom life, who io hii nohleet actions 
l* bo gored with scruple* that he darew uot make a 
•tep without the authority of another.*— Digby. 

TT Frivolous and vexatious: Applied to a state- 
ment or objection msde without any grounds. 

vexatious-suit, s. 

Law : A euit commenced for the purpose of 
caueing trouble, or without cause. 

v5x-a'-tlous-ljr, adv. [Eng. vexatious; - ly .] 
In a vexatious manner ; so as to cause vexa- 
tion, trouble, or worry. 

“ Quarantine had been rigidly and eexatiously exer- 
cieed. —Daily Chronicle, Sept 23, 1885. 


v£x-a'-tlous-n3ss, s. [Eog. vexatious ; 

The quality or state of being vexatious. 

V&xed, vSxt, pa. par. & a. [Vex.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Aunoyed, worried, troubled ; filled with 
vexation. 

"In the evening we returned to our boat weary and 
vext at our ili *ucoe*a. — D ampler : Voyages (an. 1675). 

2. Much debated, disputed, or contested ; 

unsettled. * 

“It Would be interesting to have an authoritative 

ISXKraV'im^ 9exed qUMtic)a -"-* Dai ^ TtU - 

* vSx'-ed-lfr adv . [Eog. vexed; - ly .] With 
vexation ; with a senae of annoyance or vexa- 
tion. 

1L lto* hCart U ****** tuy-’'— Richardson : Clarissa, 

* vSX-od-ness, #. [Eng. vexed ; -nrsa] Vexa- 
tion, annoyance. 

*° Dd ^^.^Jch had more of wxvdnets than 
mirth in it — Richardson : air o. Brandison, ri. 74. 

vSx'-er, s. [Eng. vex; -er.) One who vexea 
or annoys. 

vSx'-il, 8. [Vexillum.) 

vSx -U-lar, a. [Lat. vexiUarivs , from vex ilium 
= a standard, a flag ; dimin. from velum = a 
eail, a veil (q.v.); Fr. vexillaire.] The same u 
Vexillary (q.v.). 

v^x'-Il-lar-^, a. & «. [Vexillab.) 

A. As adjective: 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Of or pertaining to a flag 
or standard. 

2. Botany: 

(1) Of or belonging to the vexillum. 

(2) {Of cestivation) : A term used wben one 
piece la much larger than the others, and is 
folded over them, they being arranged face to 
face, as in papilionaceous flowers. 

* B. As subst. : One who carries a vexillum ; 
a standard-bearer. 

" Ip lottor* like to those the vtxCIary 
Hath left crsg-camm over the *tieaming Gelt." 

Tennyeon : Gareth k Lynetlv. 

•vSx-H-la-tion, s. [Lat vexillatio, from 
vexillum = a standard.) A company of troop* 
under one vexillum or enaign. 

vSx'-U-liim, «. [Lat.) [Vexillab.) 

*1. Roman Antiquities: 

(1) The standard of the cavalry, consisting 
of a square piece of cloth expanded upon a 
croas, and perhaps anrmounted by some figure. 
[Standard, s. t t. 1.) 

(2) The troopa serving under one vexillum ; 
a company, a troop. 

2. Ecclesiastical: 

(1) A processional cross. 

(2) A strip of silk or linen attached to the 
upper part of a crosier, and folded round the 
staff to prevent the metal being stained by 
the moisture of the hand. 

3. Ornith. : The r&chia and web of a feather 
taken together ; ths whole of a feather, except 
the calamus or quill, 

4. Bot. : [Standard, «., II. lj. 

vSx'-ing, pr. par. ora. [Vex.] 

Vex'-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. vexing; 4y.) In a 
vexing manner ; ao as to vex, annoy, or worry ; 
vexatioualy. 

V-gear wheel, s. [See def.) A duplex ar- 
rangement of akew-gearing, In which eaeh 
tooth ia of the shape of tbe letter V. 

V-ho9k, s. [See def.) 

Steam-eng. : A gab at the end of an eccentric 
rod, with long jaws shaped like the letter V. 

Vl'-a, adv . [Lat. = a way.] 

1. By way of ; by the route of : as, To send 
a letter via Southampton = by way of South- 
ampton. 

* 2. It was used formerly as an interjection 
of encouragement. [From the Italian “ via, an 
adverb of encouragement used by commanders, 
as also by rfdere to their horses." (FZorto.)J 

“ Via t m y* the flund ! sw*y J mya th« fiend.*— 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Fenice, i £ 1 

Via lac tea, s. 

Astron. : The galaxy or milky way. [Galaxy.) 


f* t '/ are \? ml ? S , t ’ Wh ? t ’ ^ father = w ®* Her®, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, welt, work. wh6, s5n ; mute, cub, cure, ijnlte, cur, rule, trill ; try, Syrian. *>, oe = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• ▼i-a-bH'-i'-tjf, f» [Eng. viable ; -tty.] 

1. The quality or state of being viable ; the 
capacity of living after birth. 

*' Recurrency ii ■ mea*ur* of viability."— Proc. Royal 
Society, Feh. SL, IBM. 

2. The capacity of living or being distributed 
over wide geographical areas : as, the via- 
bility of a apeciea. 

▼l'-a-ble, a. [Fr., from vie (Lat. vita) = life.] 
Forensic Med. : A term applied to a new- 
born child, to express its capability of sus- 
taining independent existence. 

“ Viable . . . likely to lire, [ii] applied to that con- 
dition of a child at birth.**-irayn« ; Expository Lexi- 
con, Ac. 

fi'-a-diiot, *- [Lat. via ducta — a way led 
(nr conducted) across ; from via = a way, and 
ducta , fem. aing. of ductus , pa. par. of duco = 
to lead, to conduct.] [Wav.] A term applied 
to extended constructions of arches or other 
artificial worka to support a roadway, and 
thus distinguished from aqueducts, which are 
similar constructions to support waterways. 
This term has become familiar during the 
present century, in consequence of the great 
number of vast structures so designated which 
have been erected in various parts of tba 
world for the purpose of carrying railroads 
over valleys and districts of low levels, and 
the generai name of viaduct is now recognized 
as appiicabie to ali elevated roadwaya for 
which artificial constructions of timber, iron, 
bricks, or stonework are established; and 
accordingly among the principal railroad worka 
are to be enumerated viaducts of all these 
materials. 

* vi-age, * ve-age, * vy-age, s. [Voyage, a.] 

* vi-all, 'vi ol, * vi-ole, "vi-oll, 
* vi-olle, * vy-ole, • vy-oll, a [O. Fr. 

viols, Jlole . JloUe, phiole ; Fr. Jlole.] [Phial.] 
A amali glass vessel or bottle ; a phlai (q.v.). 
*’ She »aid ; 


To pour out vials of wrath upon one : To 
take vengeance on one. (The reference ia to 
Rev. xvl) 

* vi’-aJ, v.t. [Vial, s.] To put In a vial or 
vials. ( Milton : Comus, 874.) 

* vi-&m'-S-ter, s. [Lat via — a way, a road, 
and Eng. meter.) An odometer (q.v.). 

Vl'-and, * vi-ande, a [Fr. viande — meat, 
food, from Lat. vivenda — things to be lived 
on, provisions ; prop. neut. pL of vivendus, 
fut. pass. par. of vivo = to live ; ItaL vivanda.] 
Meat dressed ; food,' victual a, provisions. 
(Used almost exclusively In the plural.) 

“ Within the chariot wine and bread dispos'd. 
With viands inch aa regal itate require*." 

Cowper : Homer ; Odyssey 11L 

•vi'-qnd-er, f. [Eng. viand; -er.) 

L A feeder, or eater. 

2. One who provides viands ; a host. 

" To purchase the name of a auiuptuou* fnuikelen 
or a good viander."— Holimhed : Description of Ireland, 
ch. It. 

* vi’-and-rjf, * vi-and-rie, i. [Eng. viand ; 
-ry.]* Food, viands, provisions. 

" Yet vm there bnt verai email prorieion of viand- 
ris." — Udal : Luke xx ir. 


and bad the vial to be brought, 
i before had brew'd the deadly draught. 
Dry den : Bigismonda A Guiscardo, 70S. 


* Vl'-ar-jf, a. [Lat. via = a way, a road.] Of, 
pertaining to, or happening on rOsds or on 
journeys. 

" In beeete, In bird*, indreame, and all viaryemen*. 
they are only con jectnral interpretation* of dim-eyed 
man."— /WfAam .• JU solves, L 95. 


* vi- a-t£oture» «. [Lat. via = a road, a 
way* and E'ng. (architecture.) The srt or 
science of constructing roads, bridges, canals, 
Ac. 

* vi-&t'-io, a. [Lat. viaticus = pertaining to 
a road or journey, from via = a road, a way.] 
Of or pertaining to a journey or travelling. 

Vi-ftt-icum, ». [Lat. neut. sing, of viaticus 
= viatic (q.v.).] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : Provisions, Ac., for a 
journey. 

" 81 th thy pilgrimage ia almoat pant. 

Thou needVt the leeee viaticum for it," 

Danes : Witte's PUgrimagx, sign. 8. 4 h. 

IL Technically ; 

* 1. Roman Antiq. : A travelling allowance 
to officers who were sent into the provinces 
to exercise any office or perform any service. 


2. Ecdes. & Church History : 

* (1) The Eucharist, as the support of Chris- 
tians in their earthly pilgrimage. 

* (2) The absolution and communion of the 
dying. 

(3) (In the Roman Church ) : The Sacrament 
of the Eucharist given to persons in danger 
of death. The form is : “ Receive, brother 
[or sister], the viaticum of the body of Our 
Lord Jesua Christ. May he guard thee from 
the malignant foe, and lead thee to eternal 
life." 

Vl-a'-tdr, 5. [Lat.= a traveller,' from via — 
a road, a way.] 

* !. Ord. Lang. : A traveller. 

2. Roman Antiq. : A servant who attended 
upon and executed the commands of certain 
Roman magistrates ; a summoner or ap- 
paritor. 

* Vl-a-tor'-i-al-ly, adv. [Eng. viator ; - ial , 
-ly. ] As regards travelling. 

“They ere too far epert viatorially • peaking."— 
Daily Telegraph, 8ept. *», 1885. 

vi'-bex (pi. vi-bi'-$e$), s. [Lat = the mark 
of a blow or stripe, a weal.] 

Path. (PI.): Haemorrhagic spots of some 
magnitude arising on the akin in Purpura 
(q.v.). They are larger than Petechi® and 
smaller than Ecchymosea. 

vi-br&c'-u-liiin (pi. vi-br&o’-tj-la), *. 

[Mod. Lat. from pibro ** to agitate.] 

Zool . (PL): Filamentous appendages in the 
Polyzoa. They generally consist of long bris- 
tles, capable of movement and easily excited. 
They are supposed to be organs of defence. 
(Darwin: Origin cf Species (e d. 6th), pp. 193-4.) 

Vl'-brant, a. [Lat. vibrans, pr. par. of vibro 
= to Vibrato (q.v.).] Vibrating, tremulous, 
resonant. 

" There 1* the vibrant tap of the woodpecker on the 
bar-poet."— Harper's Magazine, May, 1883, p. 853. 

vi'-brato, v.i. & t. [Lat. vibratos, pa. par. of 
vibro = to shake, to awing, to brandish; cf. 

I cel. veifa = to vibrate, to wave.] 

A. Intransitive: 

L To swing, to oscillate ; to move one way 
and tbe other ; to play to and fro. 

“Pendulums, which (being of equal length* and 
unequal g rarities) vibrate in equal time*.'’ — Clarke: 
On the A ttributes, prop, t 

* 2. To move up and down, or to and fro 
with alternate compression and dilation of 
parts, as an elastic flnid ; to undulate. 

" The euetachian tube Ji*] like the hole in a drum, 
to let the air pass freely Into and out of the barrel of 
tba ear, a* the covering membrane vibrates."— Poley : 
Hat. Theol., ch. 111. 

3. To produce a vibratory or resonant effect ; 
to quiver, to sound. 

“ The whiiper that to greatnees etlll too near, 
Perhape, yet vibrates on hie eorerwigu’s ear." 

Pope: Prol. to Satires, *57. 

* 4. To fluctuate or waver, as between two 
opinions. 

B. Transitive .* 

1. To move backwards and forwards or to 
and fro ; to awing, to oscillate. 

2. To affect with vibratory motion ; to 
cause to quiver. 

M Breath vocalised, that ii vibrated or undulated." — 
Holder. 

3. To measure or indicate by vibrations or 
oscillations : as, A pendulum vibrates seconds. 

* 4. To throw with a vibratory motion ; to 
launch, to hurl. (A Latinisin.) 

'* A glorloue people vibrated again 
The lightning of the nations." 

Shelley : Ode to Liberty. 

* Vi'- bra - tile, a. [Lat vibratilis, from 
vibratus, pa. par. of vibro = to vibrate (q.v.); 
Fr. vxbratile.) Adapted to or used for vibra- 
tory motion ; vibratory. 

vibratile-cllia, s. pi [Cilia, 3.] 

* vi-bra-tH'-I-t#, s. [Eng. vibrattl(e ); -ily.) 
The quaiity or state of being vihratile ; dispo- 
sition to vibrate or oscillate. 

Vl-brat'-lng, pr. par . or a. [Vibrate.] 

vibratlng-plston steam-engine, s. 

A steam-engine in which the power ia com- 
municated to the crank through pistons 
which ars vibrating in their motion, and 
which move through an arc of a circle. 

vi-bra'-tion, s. [Lat. vibratlo, from vibratus, 


pa. par. of vibro = to vibrate (q.v.) ; Fr. vibro* 
tion; Sp. vibracion; Itai. vibration*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of vibrating or swinging to and 
fro. 

2. The state of that which vibrates ; oscil- 
lation. (See extract.) 

” A a understood in England and Germany, ■ vibrev 
tion comprise* ■ motion to aud fro ; in Frauce, on the 
contrary, a viirar/on mean* a movement to or fro."— 
Qanot : Physics (ed. Atklutoo), J 330. 

3. A resonant sound ; a resonance. 

II. Technically : 

1. Physics: The reciprocating motion of a 
body, as of a pendulum, a musical chord, 
elastic plate, the air or the ether. The term 
oscillation is, however, more frequently used 
to denote a slow reciprocating motion, as that 
of a pendnlum which is produced by the 
action of gravity on the whole mass of the 
body ; whiie vibration is generally confined to 
a motion having quick reciprocations, as that 
of a sonorous body, and proceeding from the 
reciprocal action of the molecules of the body 
on each other when their state of equilibrium 
has been disturbed. 

2. Philos. A Physiol: A sensorial motion. 
[Sensorial-motions.] 

" vi-bra’-ti-tin-cle (t as sh), s. [Eng. 
vibratifon); dimin. suff. -uncle.] A small vi- 
bration. [Vibration, II. 2.] 

“The renewed vibration being lew vlgoroo* then the 
original one (nnleu when excited hy the presence of 
the object, or in certain morbid cun) 1* called a 
miniature vibration or vibratiuncle."— Belsham j 
Philos, of the Mind, \ *. 

vi-bra-tive, a. [Eng. vibrate ); *ive.) Vi- 
brating, vibratory. 

vi-bra'-to, «. [I tab] 

Music: A pulsating effect in vocal music 
caused by rapidiy varying emphasis on the 
same tone; differing from the tremolo, in which 
there is a fluttering alternation in tone. 

vi'-bra-tor-y, a. [Eng. vibrate); -ory; Fr. 
vibratoire.) 

1. Vibrating ; consisting of or belonging to 
vibration or oscillation. 

“The vibratory egitatione of light and ef •ir.*— 
Belsham : Philos, of the Mind, i 4. 

2. Causing vibration. 

Vl’-brt-O, s. [Mod. Lat., from Lat. vibro — to 
shake, to quiver.] 

* I. Zool : The type-genus of Ehrenberg’* 
Yibrionld® (q.v.). It approximately corre- 
sponds to tb© modern genus AnguiIIula(q.v.). 
Used also of any individual of the genua. 

t 2. Bot. : According to Cohn, a genus of 
Schizomycetes, but Grove (Bacf«7*ia d: Yeast 
Fungi) classes that genua and Ophidomonas 
(Ehrenberg) with Spirillum, which he thus 
defines : Cells cylindrical or slightly com- 
pressed, simply arcuate, or spirally twisted, 
rigid, with a flagellum at each end (doubtful 
in some apeciea). Multiplication by trans- 
verse division, the daughter-cells for the most 
part soon separating. At times, also, a zoo- 
gloea is formed. The apeciea are found in 
infusions, in brsekiah water, and in the slime 
of the teeth. Zopf asserted tiiat minute 
apberical “ cocci,” short rodleta (“bacteria”), 
longer rodiets (“bacilli”), and filamentous 
(“leptothrix”) forms, as well as curved and 
spiral threads (“vibrio,” “spirillum’'), Ac., 
occur as vegetative stages in one and the 
same Schizoinycete. ( Encyc . Brit, (ed 9th), 
xxi. 399.) 

" It may b« noted that TfArto la here [!.«., in Ehnsa* 
b«rg’* Die Infusionsthierchen, p. 75l conceived to be 
naturally etraight- lined, hut capable of bending In 
nnduletlone of • serpentine form, being thu* dietin- 

S ilihed from Spirillum hy the fact that the undula- 
ona lie ail In one plane. But leoet modem obeerver* 
are agreed that the apeciea referred to Vibrio belong 
to two claesee— the ooe. In which the undulation* are 
eerpentine, betng merely Bacillus; the other, In 
which they are spiral, be lug uudUtinguishubie from 
BpiriUum. Thi* is, therefore, another reason . . . why 
the name V»f>rfo *hould be dropped."— W. B. Grove : 
Bacteria A Yeast Fungi, p. U8. 

t vi'-bri-6n-aL a. [Mod. Lat. vibrio, genit. 
ri&rio n (is) ; Eng. suff. -al.) Of^ belonging to, 
or induced by vibrios. In the last sense the 
word is incorrectly employed, the fuugi of 
the genus Spirillum and the lapsed genus 
Vibrio not being pathogenous. 

** Virchow, who examined ■ sample, eoneidered the 
granule* found on these growth* as not fuLffold, bnt 
vibrionulf—Blyth : Diet. Hygiene, p. 72. 

* vi-brl im'-i-das, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. vibrio, 
genit. vibrioTi(is) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. anff. 
-idee.) 


bo U, b 6$; p6iit, Ifbrl; cat, ^ell, chorus, fb&n, ben<?h; go, gom; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph - 1 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -^ion = zhun. -clous, -fcious, -sious = shhs, -hie, -die, Ac. = b$l, d«L 
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vxbriss©— vice- 


Zool.: A lapsed family of Ebrenberg's In- 
fusoria. These organisms are now known to 
be Nematoid Worms, and are classed in the 
family Anguillulidae (q.v.). 

Tl-bris'-saa, s. pL [Lat.= the small hairs in 
the nostrils, so called, according to Festus, 
because their extraction causes a person to 
•hake his head.] 

Biol. : Hairs or bristles attached to the lips 
of many mammals, and especially developed 
in the Carnivora and Rodentia. The vihrissse 
are organs of touch, and give warning of 
external obstacles, and branches of the fifth 
pair of nerves are distributed to their roots. 
Cats are rendered unable to catch mice when 
their whiskers are removed, and various ex- 
riments have shown that rabbits, without 
e assistance of their eyes, can by means of 
these hairs find an outlet In narrow passages. 
Popularly known as Smellers and Whiskers. 
In msny birds the nasal apertures are covered 
with stiff, imperfect feathers (also called 
bristles), to which the name Vibrissas la some- 
times applied. These, however, are not organs 
of touch, but serve to prevent the nostrils 
becoming obstructed by dust. 

fi'-bro-scope, *. [Eng. vibration), and Gr. 
ckottcm ( ekopeo ) = to see, to observe.] An in- 
strument invented by Duhamei for graphically 
recording the vibrations of a tuning-fork, by 
means of an attached style on a piece of 
smoked paper gummed around a cylinder. 
The fork is made to vibrate, and the cylinder 
turned, the style making a mark whose waves 
correspond to the n amber of vibrations in a 
second. 

▼i-bur'-nic, a. [Eng. viburnum); -ic.] De- 
rived from the viburnum. 

viburaic-acld, •. 

Chem. : A term formerly applied to an add 
found in the bark of the guelder-rose, pro- 
bably valeric acid. 

Ti-bur'-num, *. [Lat. =■ the wayfaring-tree.] 

Bot. : Guelder-rose; a genua of Sambuceae. 
Shrubs or trees with opposite branches, airaple 
leaves, and terminal or axillary panicles af 
white or pink flowers ; calyx limb five-cleft, 
corolla campanula to or funnel-shaped, five- 
lobed ; stamens five, stigmas three, sessile, ovary 
one- to three-celled ; fruit ao i oferior one-seeded 
berry. Species numerous: two United States 
species. Viburnum edule and F. oxycoccvs, nearly 
allied tD the European Gueider Rose (V.cpuhis), 
produce berries agreeably add in taste, which 
are used like cranberries. The berries of F. 
lanlana , the Wayfaring tree, have medicinal 
properties. The wood is white and hard and is 
prized by turners. The fruit of the Common 
Guelder Rose is eaten in Sweden and Norway 
with honey and flour. The branches yield a yel- 
low dye. [GrELD£a-R 08 E.] V. Turn* is the Lau- 
rustiems (q.v.) An oil extracted from the seeds 
of F. comaceum, a large Himalayan abrub, is 
naed by the Nepaulese for food and for burn- 
log. The fruit of V '. cotinifolium, V. foetens , V. 
nervosum, and V. ntellulatum, Himalayan 
ahrobs, are eaten by the natives. The wood 
of V. erubescens, a small Himalayan tree, is 
very hard, close, and even-grained. 

▼fc'-ar, * vlc-alro, * vio-are, * vic-ar-le, 

* vic-ar-ye, * vlk-er, * vyk-er, *. [Fr. 
vicaire—% vicar, a deputy, from Lat. vicarium , 
accus. of vicarius = a substitute, a deputy, 
from vicis = a turn, change, succession ; Sp! 
A IfcaL vicario; Fort, vigairo.) [Vice-, pref.] 

* I. Ord . Lang. : A deputy ; a person de- 
puted or authorized to perform the dotiea or 
functions of another. 

“They might appoint a deputy or vicar to do It for 
them.”— Reiman : On Tythes, ch. xxlx. 

2. Canon Law: The priest of a parish, the 
predial tithes of which are impropriated or 
appropriated ; that is, belong to a chapter or 
religious house, or to a layman who receives 
them and allowe the vicar only the smaller 
tithes or a aslary. [Rector.] 

“The*e appropriating corporation*, or religion* 
bouses, were wool to depot* one of their own body to 
perform divine service Id those parishes of which the 
society was thns the parson. This officiating mloUter 
was lo reality oo more than a curate, deputy, or vice, 
gereut of the appropriator. and, therefore, called 
Ticsrlus or * icarS—Blackstone : Comment., hk. i., eh. 
11 

Ffcar of Christ: A title in the early 
Chnrch common to all bishops, but now con- 
fined to the Pope. 


vicar-apostolic, s. 

Roman Church: A name formerly given to a 
bishop or archbishop, generally of soma remote 
see, to whnm the Pope delegs teds portion of his 
authority, or to any ecclesiastic invested with 
power toexercise episcopal jurisdiction In some 
place where the ordinary was for some reason 
incapable of discharging his duties efficiently. 
Now vicars-apostolic, who are nearly always 
titular hlshopa, are appointed where no epis- 
copate has been established, or where the 
succession has been interrupted. There are 
at present over a hundred of such vicariates 
in existence. The Church io England was 
governed by vicara-apostolic from 1685 till 
the re-establishment Df the hierarchy by Pope 
Pius IX. in 1850. 

vicar-choral, s. 

1. A priest-vicar; a minor-canon (q.v.). 

2. A lay- vicar (q.v.). 
vicar-forane, a. 

Roman Church: A dignitary or parish priest 
appointed by a bishop to exercise a limited 
jurisdiction m a particular town or district of 
his diocese. The chief duty Df vicara-forane 
is to maintain ecclesiastical discipline, report 
to the bishop on the lives of the clergy, and 
to preside st their local conferences. The first 
Council of Westminster (1852) adds to these 
the care of sick priests, the administration of 
Church property, and the maintenance of sa- 
cred buildings. In Ireland almost their soie 
function ia to grant episcopal dispensations 
for the non-pnblication of banns. 

vicar-general, a 

1. Roman Church : A clerk, usually (but not 
necessarily) in holy orders, and having a de- 
gree in canon law, appointed hy a bishop to 
assist In the discharge of episcopal functions. 
In matters of jurisdiction the vicar-general is 
regarded as the ordinary, and there is no 
appeal from the former to the latter ; bnt the 
vicar-general may not do any of those things 
which belong to the episcopal order. A bishop 
Is not obliged to appoint a vicar-general, bnt 
may appoint two or more If necessary. The 
office corresponds closely to that of an arch- 
deacon (q.v.) in the early and mediaeval church. 

2. Anglican Church : An officer employed by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and some other 
bishops to assist In such matters as ecclesi- 
astical causes and visitations. 

vlc'-ar-ago (ago as Ig), * vlc'-ar-id£e, 
• vy C-rage, s. [Eng. vicar ; -age. j 

* I. The condition or atate of a substitute or 
deputy ; aubstitntion. 

“They have *ole Jurisdiction, and tbo presbyter* 
only In inbetitatiou or vica ridgeT— B p. Taylor: Epis- 
copacy A urrtcd, { 6a 

2. The benefice of a vicar. 

“Some vicarages are more liberally, and tome more 
scan tily, endowed. “—Blackstons: Comment., hk. I„ ch. 
13. 

3. The bouse or residence of a vicar. 

vic'-ar-esS, s. [Eng. vicar; -ess.] A female 
vicar. Also used of the wife of a vicar when 
she has the character of interfering in parish 
bn si ness. 

“Mother Au*tln was afterward* vicar m several 
year*."— Archwologia, xxvili. 

* vi-car'-J-al, a. [Eng. vicar ; -fah] 

1. Of or pertaining to a vicar ; amalL 

“ Tn tome pari « he* rectorial, and In •urn© vicarial 
tlthca."— Blackstone : Comment, hk. L, ch. IL 

2. Vicarious, delegated. 

“ All derived and vicarial power (Shall be done away, 
a* no farther necessary.”— Black wall ; Sacred Classics, 
iL (Pref., p. xxix.) 

3. Holding the office of or acting as a vicar. 

“But the great proprietors of land *oon found the 
inconvenience of a ministry *o precarious and distant, 
Intolerable ; and obtained for each a resident pa* tor, 
either rectorial or vicarial, either an Incnmbeot or a 
•nbetltnte.”— A'nox: Sermons, voL vi.. *er. 28. 

* Vi-car'-i-an, s, [Eng. vicar; - ian .] A 
vicar. 

vi ciir'-T-ate, * vi-car'-I-at, a. & ». [Low 

Lat. I'icariatus.J 

* A .As adj. : Having delegated power ; 
delegated. 

“ Held op by the vicarial aothority of our See."— 
Barrens : Works. L SCL. 

B, As substantive: 

* 1. The office, position, or power of a vicar ; 
a delegated office or power ; vicarship. 

“ Role* the chorch hy a vicariate of hi* tplrit."— 
Bp. Ball: Hcvelation Rev to led. 


2. The jurisdiction of a vicar-apostoll# 
(q.v.). 

The. Coliege of the Trapagand* Fide ha* divided 
the hitherto eriitlng Apoutolio Vicariate of Natal 
into three Jurisdiction*. — Daily Telegraph, F»b. 20, 


vi-car'-I-ous, a. [Lat. vicarius.] [Vicar.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or belonging to a vicar, deputy, or 
substitute ; deputed, delegated : as, vioarious 
power or authority. 

2. Acting for or on behalf of another ; acting 
as a deputy, delegate, or substitute : as, a 
vicarious agent. 

3. Performed, done, or Buffered for or Instead 
of another ; suffered or done by deputy. 

"The death of Chriat wa* ... a vicarious punish- 
ment of sin."— Waterland : Works, vU, 72. 

IL Med.: Occurring In one place instead 
of another : as, a vicarious secretion. 

vi-cari~i-OUS-l$r, adv. [Eng. vicarious ; -Zy.] 
In a vicarious manner; as aepnty, delegate, 
or snbstitote for another; by means of a 
deputy or aubstitnte. 

“Their preparation 1* most of It done vicariously, 
through their dressmaker*.'— Daily Telegraph, Marco 

vlc'-ar-8hip, s. [Eng. vicar; -sTiip.] The 
office of a vicar ; the ministry of a vicar. 


* vlo-ar-y, * vic-ar-yo, s. [Vicar.] 

vi<?e 0), * vyje 0), * vis, s. [Fr. vice , from 
Lat. vitium = a vice, a fault] 

1. A fault, a blemish, a defect, an imper- 
fection. 

“ You have a vice of mercy In you." 

Shukesp. : Troilus t Cressida, t. S. 

2. Any immoral or evil habit or practice; 
any evil habit or practice in which a person 
Indulgea ; a moral fault or failing ; immorality ; 
customary deviation in a single respect or in 
general from a right standard ; apecif., the in- 
dulgence of immoral, Impure, or degrading 
appetites or passions. 

„ “ Let mo penramde you to think of that rice which, 
from my experience and from the testimony of other*, 
la devastating your life."— Canon An ox-LUUe, In Echo, 
March 21, 18SS. 

3. Depravity or corruption of manners. 
(Used in a general or collective aense, and 
without any plural : as, An age of vice.) 

i, A fault ; a bad habit or trick In a horse. 

* 5. The general title of the buffoon of the 
old moralities or moral plays. Often named 
after one specific vice, as Iniquity, Covetous- 
ness, Fraud, &c. 

“ Llko to tha old Vice... 

Who with dagger of lath. 

In hi* rage and hi* wmth, 

CMe*, ah, ha 1 to the devil." 

Shaietp. : Twljth. Eight, lv. 1 

* vice-bitten, -a. Corrupted with vice ; 
a prey to vice. 

“ What a paltry creator® 1* a man vice-bitten!' 
Richardson : Sir C. Grandison, vi. 16L 


viye (2), * vy$e (2), * vys, • vysse, s. & a. 
[Fr. vis (O. Fr. viz) — a vice, a spindle of a 
presa, a winding stair, from Lat. vitis = a 
vine, bryony, lit = that which winds or 
twines ; cf. ItaL trite = a vine, a vice, s screw.) 

A. As substantive : 

L Literally: 

1. A winding-stair, a spiral staircase. 

“ Then an angell ciune dowoe from the stage on hygh 
by a eye*.' — Carton : Chronicle of England, pt vii,, 
p. mk 

2. An instrument with two jaws, between 
which an object may be clamped securely, 
leaving both hands free for work. The hand- 
vice is not a vice proper, but has a tang which 
la grasped by one hand, while the other holds 
the tool to work upon the ottfect held. 

“ The molne plank© or upper etocke of the pre**e, 
went with a rice in. manner of a •krew.” — P. Holland : 
PUny, hk. iriih, ch. axxh 

3. Plumb. : A tool Qsed by plumbers for 
drawing lead into fiat grooved rods, called 
Carnes, for iattice-windows. 

4 • IL Fig. : Grasp, gripe. 

“An* f hut flat him ooce, ao’ a* come bat within my 
•ice."— Shakes*. : 2 Henry I V., ii. L 

*B. As adj. : Winding, spiral. 

“There were »omtyme house* with rye* arche* and 
voule* In the maner of rome."— Caxton : Hescript. 
Britain, p. 18. 

Vl§e-, pref. [Fr., from Lat. vice = In place of, 
from vicis (genit) — a turn, change, atesd.] 
A prefix, denoting In its compounds, one who 
acts In place or as deputy of another, or dus 


l&te, f&fc, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9IX work, whd, son ; mute, chb, cure, Tjnite, cur, role, full ; try, Syrian, so, 00 = 0 ; ey = a ; qu = kw« 


vice— viciously 
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«econd in rank : as, vice-president, v£ce-chair- 
man, Ac. 

•J (1) In colloquial language it is frequently 
used independently as a noun, the compound 
for which it stands being indicated by the 
context, 

M Mr. Dnmktoa acting u chairman, and Mr. Lnffey 
officiating u *tc«,"~Ilickeni: Pickwick, ch. TlL 

(2) It is also commonly used as a preposition 
or adverb, with the force of “ In the place of,” 

M to succeed,” 

vice-admiral, «. 

* I, The second commander, of a fleet, 

“ The vice-admiral in the middle oi the fleet, wtfh a 
rreat squadron of gjillies, struck sail directly. — 

* An olles : Hitt Turkes. 

2. [Admiral, ^.] 
vice-admiralty, 0. 

1. The office of a vice-admiral 

“ The vice-admiralty U exercised by Mr: Treranlan." 

— Care to. 

2. A vice-admiral ty court. 

Vice-admiralty Courts : Tribunals established 

in the British possessions beyond the seas 
with jurisdiction ever maritime causes, Includ- 
ing those relating to prizes. 

* vice-agent, s. One who acts In place 
of another. 

“ A ruu! Satao huth made hi* viceagent, to crow 
whatever the faithful ought to do."— Hooker, 

vice-chair, s. 

1. The seat occupied by a vice-chairman. 

2. A vice-chairman (q.v.). 
vice-chairman, s. A deputy chairman ; 

also one who occupies the seat at the end of 
the table, feeing the chairman, 

vice-chamberlain, *. The deputy of a 
chamberlain ; in the royal household, the 
deputy of the Lord Chamberlain. (English.) 

vice-chancellor, *. An officer next in 
rank to a chancellor; the deputy of a chan- 
cellor : 

1, Law: AJadge in the Chancery division 
of the High Court of Justice in England, 
holding a separate court The office was 
abolished hy the Judicature Act. [Judge, f., 
II. 1.1 

2. Univ. ; An officer who acta as deputy of 
the chancellor, discharging nearly all the 
dnties of the latter in his absence. 

“ Ooer each Tnlncraitio &l»o there la a *eurraT! ch*n- 
eelor, whoee office* are perpctoaU. howbeit their mb- 
it! tute*. whom we call vice-chancellors, we chAiigtd 
euerie year®."— Nolinshed : L* script. Lngund, bk. IL, 
ah. lit 

vice-chancellorship, s. The office or 

dignity of a vice-chancellor. 

Vice-consul, s . An officer who acts In 
place of a consul ; a subordinate officer to 
whom consular functions ara delegated, in 
some psrticular part of a district already 
under the jurisdiction of a consul. 

• vice-king, s. One who acts in the place 
Of a king ; a viceroy. 

“ Hi* deputla or vice-king seeing us at ■», camo with 
his cuus to u*."— Backtuyt : Vo yaga, tit 789. 

* vice-legate, s. A subordinate, assistant, 
or deputy legate. 

vie ^presidency, *. The office or posi- 
tion of a vice-president. 

vice-president, s. One who holds office 
next to a president. In the United States the 
Vice-President is elected at the same time with 
the President, to succeed him io case of his 
death during his term of office. This has 
happened four times within the history of 
the country. The Vice-President officiates as 
Preside ut of the Senate. 

•vi$e, v.t. [Vice (2),*.] 

1. To press or squeeze with, or as with, a 
vice ; to hold In, or as in a vice. 

2. To screw ; to force or press, as in a vice. 

“ Ab he had teen *t or been an Instrument 
To vice you to ’t." Shakcsp. : Winter's Tale, 1. 3. 

• viged, a. [Eng. vic(e), (1), s. ; -ed.] Vicious, 
wicked, corrupt. [See extract under Hioh- 
viced.J 

* vige-ger'-gnge, • vige-ger'-gn-gfo *. 

[Eng. vicegerent); -ce, -cy .] The office of a 
vicegerent; deputed power; lieutenancy; 
agency under another. 

“ To the great vicegerency J grew, 

Being a title u supreme u new. 

Drayton t Legend of Thomas CromweB. 


vige-ger'-ent, a. & t. [Lat. vice = In place 
of, and gerens, pr. par. of gero = to carry on, 
to act, to rule.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having or exercising delegated power; 
acting as a vicegerent, or In the place of 
another. 

“ But whom send f to judge themf whom hut Thee 
Vicegerent Sou f '* Milton .* P. L., x. 60. 

• 2. Carried out or exercised under delegated 
authority. 

•* Under hi* great vicegerent reign ihido 
United, *1 on# Individual eou!. ,, 

Milton : P. L„ V. «09. 

B, As subst. : An officer deputed by a su- 
perior or proper authority to exercise the 
powers or functions of another ; one acting 
with delegated authority ; a deputy, a sub- 
stitute. 

"To beoe the tutor! tie u a notable vicegerent In so 
excellent and ptynelull so office.' — Udal : Timothy* L 

vige'-man, s. [Eng. vice (2), s. ; and man.] 
A man who works at a vice ; specifically, a 
smith who works at a vice Instead of an anvil. 

* vlg -en-ar-y, a, [Lat. vicenarius , from 
viceni = twenty each ; viginti = twenty.] 
Pertaining to or consisting of twenty. 

vi-g5n -ni-al, a. [Lat. viceni — twenty each, 
and annus == a year.] Lasting or continuing 
twenty years. 

vicennial-prescription, #. 

Scots Law : A prescription of twenty years ; 
one of the lesser prescriptions which is plead- 

* able against holograph bonds not attested by 
witnesses. 

vige-re'-gal, a. [Pref. vice-, and Eng. regain 
Of or pertaining to a viceroy or to viceroyalty. 

•‘No poblio ceremony could be performed in a be- 
coming loxooer under the Viceregal loot."— Macaulay t 
Nut, Eng., ch. xit 

vige'-r6^, s. [Fr. viceroi, from vice = In place 
of, and roi= king.] A vice-king; one who 
acts as the ‘governor or ruler of a kingdom, 
country, or province in the place and name 
of the sovereign, and with regal authority. 

vige-r^-al-t^, s. [Eng. viceroy ; -ally.] 
The dignity, office, or jurisdiction of a viceroy. 

“ So importxat a ooncentrxtiou of fmperi»l authority 
over Ireland *a woold be Implied in the defloite * Voli- 
tion oi the viceroy alty.~— Daily Telegraph, July 16, 
1660. 

• vige'-rtf^-ship, *. [Eng. viceroy ; -ship.} 
The dignity or office of a viceroy ; viceroyalty. 

• Vig'-S-t^, s. [Eng. vice (1), s. ; - ty .] Fault, 
defect, imperfection. (Ben Jonson: Love's 
Welcome at WeWeck .) 

vi'-gS ver'-sa, phr. [Lat. = the turn being 
changed,] Contrariwise ; on the contrary ; 
the reverse ; the terms or the case being re- 
versed. 

vig'-I-a, t. [Lat. = a vetch.] 

Bot.’: Vetch, Tsre; the typical genus of 
Viciese (q.v.). Climbling or diffuse herbs, 
with abraptly pinnate leaves, nearly always 
ending in a tendril. Flowers in axillary ra- 
cemes, blue, parple, or yellow ; wings of the 
corolla adnste to the keel ; style filiform, with 
the upper part hairy all round, or with a tnft 
of hair beneath the stigma. Known species 
about a hundred; from the northerly regions 
of South America. Ten are European : V 
tetrasjyerma, the Slender; V. hirsuta, the Hairy 
or Common Tare ; V. Cracca , the Tufted ; V . 
Orobus , the Wood Bitter; V. eylvatica , the 
Wood ; V . septum, the Bush ; V. lutea, the 
Rough-podded Yellow; V. sativa, the Com- 
mon; V. lathyroides, the Spring; and V . bithy- 
nica , the Rough- podded Purple Vetch. One 
of the most common is Kicia hirsuta, which 
is found in cornfields and hedges. It has 
weak, straggling, and climbling etems, two or 
three feet long, and insignificant pale blae 
flowers. V . Cracca, found in bushy places, 
has numerous and tine bluish-purple nowera. 
V. Orobus, with nnilateral racemes of purplish- 
white flowers, and V . sylvatlca, with numerous 
and very beautiful flowers— white etresked 
with blaish veins — are foand in rocky or 
mounteinoas regions. V . sepium, with dall 
pale purple flowers, is freqaent in woods and 
shady places, while V. lutca flourishes best 
near the sea. V, sativa has six to ten leaflete, 
one or two axillary, nearly sessile flowers, and 
silky legumea. It Is freqnent in cultivated 


ground. V. lathyroides, is a small special, 
with two to six leaflets, and solitary flowert. 
Vida Faba Is the Common Bean. [Bean.] 

* vic'-I-ate (o as sh), v.t. & t. [Vitiate.] 

vig-i-e-89, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. vici(a); Lat 
fem. pi adj. suff. -ecs.] 

BoL: A tribe of Papilionaceae. The ten 
filaments of the stamens, or at least nine of 
them, connate; cotyledons fleshy; leavef 
generally cirrhose. Genera* Cicer, Piaum, 
Ervura, Vicia, Latliyrus, Ac. 

vig'-in-ago (age as Ig), * voi-sin-age, *. 

[Prop, voisinage , from Fr. vois inage = neigh- 
bourhood, from rofein = neighbouring, from 
Lat. vicinum , accus. of vicinus=. neighbour- 
ing, near ; lit.= belonging to the same street, 
from vicus (whence A.S. wic; Eng. wicfc= a 
town) = a street; cogn. with Gr. oIkos { oikos ) 
= a house ; Sansc. vega = a house, an en- 
trance ; t rig = to live.] 

1. Neighbourhood ; the place or places near 
to or adjoining each other ; vicinity. 

“To rammoo th« Prote*tai»t ten try of the vicinage 
to the nsMUe."— Macaulay : Bitu Eng., ch. xli. 

• 2. The quality, condition, or state of being 
a neighbour or neighbourly; nearness or 
closeness of situation or position. 

“ The vicinage of the travelling etudlo wei an occa- 
sion and a pretext for unprecedented lark*. — Scrib- 
ner'* Magazine, March, 1880, p. 660: 

* vlg'-In-al, • vlg'-fne, a. [Lat. vicinalis, 
from vicinus = near.] [Vicinage.] 

1. Near, neighbouring, close. 

“Under wbo#« [Ood‘*] merciful hand uauiganU 
aboue all other creatures naturally bee meat nigh and 
»icine."—Nackluyt ; Voyages, L 229. 

2. Of or pertaining to a village or town (?). 
“The TsIIom or ridged baok. aeejningly a vicinal 

•way If not a rampart. — Warton: NUt. Kiddington, 
p. 65. 

vi-gin * vl-cin-i-tl©, *. [Fr. vicinity 
from Lat. vicinitatem , accus. of vicinitasz^ 
neighbourhood, nearness, from vicinus = 
neighbouring, near.] 

1. The quality or state of being near ; near- 
ness, proximity, propinquity, 

“Be aa moch retained In their vicinity aa If the* 
were aeparated hy miles." — Wollaston : Religion <J 
Nature, } 9. 

• 2. Close relationship. 

Their vicinity and relation to our blewed Lori."— 
Bp. Taylor : Episcopacy Asserted, \ 40. 

3. Neighbourhood ; neighbouring or ad- 
joining places or country ; district or space 
immediately surrounding or adjacent to any- 
thing. 

* vi-ci-cs'-I-t$r, • vi-ti-Ss'-i-ttf (cl, ti a* 
Shi), s. [Lat. vitiositas, from vitwsus = 
vicious (q.v.).] The quality or state of being 
vicious ; corruption of manners ; viciousneas. 

“ Reason by little and little doth Illomloate, puix*. 
aod cleau*e tho loule in abating aod diminishing ever, 
more the vitiotity thereof."—/*. Holland: Plutarch, 
p. 203. 

vi'-cious* * vi'-tious, a. [Fr. videux, from 
Lat. vitiosus = vicious, from vitium = vice ; 
Sp . & Port, vicioso ; I taL t?moso. ] [ V T i ce (1 ), s. j 

1. Characterized by some vice, fault, or 
blemish; faulty, im perfective, defective: as, 
a vicious system of government. 

2. Contrary to moral principles or to recti- 
tude ', immoral, bad, evil. 

“ Such sictinu habits as diegrace hi* name." 

Ccnvper: Tircx-inium, 631. 

3. Addicted to vice or immoral habits or 
practices; corrupt in principles or conduct; 
immoral, depraved, wicked, abandoned. 

“ He putawale the vicious 
And toke to him the vertuoo* Gower: C. A 

4. Addicted to some fault, bsd habit, or 
trick; not properly tamed or broken. (Said 
of a horse.) 

• 5. Vitiated, foul, Impure : as, vicious air. 

6. Corrupt, faulty; not genuine or pure; 
Incorrect : as, a vicious style of writing. 

7. Spiteful, malignant, virulent, bitter : as, 
a vicious attack. (Collog.) 

vicious-intromission, s. 

Scots Law: The intermeddling of the effect* 
of another without any authority. [Intro- 
mission.] 

vi'-cious-l^, adv. [Eng. vidous; - ly .] 

1. In a vicious, faulty, or incorrect manner; 
faultily. 


boil, b^; poxit, J<ffrl ; cat, gell, chorus, ghin, bench; go, gem; thin, $hls; sin, ag; expect, Xenophon, e^lst* -ihg* 
-dan, -tian = xh^n, -tion, -sion = shun ; -^ion, -$ion = zhun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shhs. -bio, -die, &c. — b?l. dflL 
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2. In an Immoral, depraved, or corrupt 
manner; immorally. 

•'And [ah el deme&nyd her «o viciously. that la pro- 
teue of tyme she fell in tncfa poaerte. that she dyed 
ia. erwt penury & misery*.— Fabyan : Cronycle , 

3. Spitefully, malignantly, bitterly; with 
malice. ( Colloq .) 


ri'-cious-ness, * vl-cious-nease, «. [Eng. 
vicious; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being vicious, 
faulty, or imperfect. 

2. The quality or stats of being contrary to 
morality or rectitude ; immorality, depravity. 

3. Addictedneas to vies or Immorality ; de- 
pravity of principles or manners ; habitual 
violation of the moral law or of moral duties. 


11 A person deceased, generally and Justly hated for 
DiMvictousnesse.'’— Fuller: Worthies ; General. . 


4. Unrulinesa, refractoriness. (Said of a 
horse.) 

5. Spitefulness, malignsncy ; malicious bit- 
terness. 


▼i-ci8 -si-tudo, $. [Lat. vicissitudo = change, 
from vide = change.] 

I. Regular chaoge or auccea8ion from one 
thing to another. 


“This taccesslon of things upon the earth is the 
result o! the vicissitude of ■ eaao n If ood ward. 


2. A change or passing from one state or 
condition to another ; change, mutation, re- 
volution. 


• Through all vicissitude t of fortune .**— Macaulay : 
Biit. Eng., ch. xxt. 


•vI-$Is-si-tu'-<lin-ar-& a. [Lat. virissi- 
tudo, gentt. rief*stfueUn(is) = change ; Eng. 
adj. suff. -ary.] Subject to vicissitudes or 
changes ; characterized by or exhibiting vicis- 
•itudea. 


“The days of man 
be had as many good 
Pl 818. 


fare] 
days i 


vicixtUudinary, as though 
i as ill.-— Donne: Devotions, 


•vi-jls-si-tu-din-ous, a. fVicissiTu- 
dinary.] Full of vicissitudes or changes ; 
characterized by or subject to a succession of 
changes. 


-sy, *. [See compound.] 

vlcissy-dnck, *. 

Ornith. : A bird described by Simmonde as 
a “ West-Indian water-fowl, smaller than the 
European, and affording excellent food." It 
is probably the Widow-duck (q.v.). 

•vi -con- tl-£l, a. [Mid. Eng. vicounU — 
vteconnt (q.v.).] 

Old Law : Pertaioing to the sheriff or vi- 
count. 

vicontiel-rents, «. pi 

Old Law: Certain farms for which the 
sheriff pays a rent to the king. By S & 4 
Wm. IV. these farms were placed under the 
management of the Commissioners of Woods 
and Foresta. 


vlcontiel- writs, «. pL 

Old law: Writs triable in the county or 
sheriffs’ court. 

* vi-c^iln -ti-ol, a. [Vicontiel.] 

▼Jfo'-tlm# s. [Fr. victims, from Lat. victima, a 
word of doubtful origio ; prob. from vincio = 
to bind, hence = the bound one.] 


I. A living creature sacrificed to some deity 
or in the performance of some religions rite ; 
nsaally some beast slain in sacrifice, but the 
practice of immolating human beings has aiso 
beeo followed by many nations. 


“ The chief part of the sacrifice was the victim, con- 
cerning which it may bo obeenred in the first place, 
that it wm required to be whole, perfect and sound in 
*11 Its members, without spot or hlemish."— Potter : 
Jntiq. Greece, bk. ii., ch, iv. 

2. A peraon or thing destroyed or Injured 
in some manner by some casualty. 

“.Another theatre wrapped in flames, together with 
the sacrifice of scores, perhaps of hundreds of victims 
doomed to die the most dresdfoi death imaginable."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 

3. A person nr thing sacrificed in the pur- 
suit of an object ; a person or thing destroyed 
or injured from application to some object: 
as, a victim to avarice, a victim to jealousy. 

4. A living being sacrificed by or suffering 
aevera injury from another. 

5. Hence, one who is cheated or dnpad; a 
dupe, a gnil. 


“To oootrol the credulity of the victims of Hero- 
dotus.-— Globs, March 26, 1888. 


* ViC'-tim-ate, v.L [Lat victimatus , pa. par. 
of victima — to sacrifice.] To sacrifice ; to 
make a victim of; to immolate. 


vic'-tim-ize, vic'-tim-i^c, v.t. [Eng. 
victim; -ize.] To make a victim of; espe- 
cially, to make the victim of a swindle or 
fraud; to dupe, to swiodie, to defraud, to 
cheat 


“She victimized large numbers of tradesraea In 
Edinburgh.-— St. James's Gasette, March 2, 1888. 


vic'-tlm-iz-cr, vie -tlm-i^-er, a. [Eng. 
victimizes), (victimise); -er.] One who victim- 
izes, swindles, or defrauds another. 

“ They are helpless in the hands of their victimises." 
— Citizen , Jan. 9, 1888. 


vie -tor, *vlc-tour, *vyc-tor, s. & a. 

[Lat victor, from victus , pa. par. of vinco 
(pa. t vid ) == to conquer ; from the same root 
as Goth, weigan, i veihan (pa. par. wigans) = 
to strive, to contend ; A.S. wig = war. Ital. 
Vittore.] 

A. As substantive : 

I. One who is victorious In a contest ; one 
who wins or gains the prize or advantage in a 
contest; one who vanquishes another in any 
struggle ; especially, one who is victorious in 
war ; a vanquisher. 

** Some time the flood prevails, and then the wind, 
Both tugging to be victors, breast to hreast/* 

Shakesp. : S Benry VI., ii. 6. 

*2. One who mins or destroys ; a destroyer. 

“/There, victor of his health, hie fortaae, friends. 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends.' 1 

Pope: Moral Essays, iii. 813. 

* B. As adj . : Victorious. 

“ Despite thy victor sword." Shakesp. : Lear, v. 8. A 

IT For the difference between victor and con- 
queror, see Conqueror. 


* rio -tor-dom, * vlc-tor-dome, a. [Eng. 
victor; -dam.] The condition of a victor ; 
victory. 

“Then will I stand by. and looke on. and see what 
victordom* thoa shalt get /'— Barnes i Worke % fol 278. 


* vlo -tdr-er, *. [Eng. victor; -er.] A victor, 
a conqueror. 

“The chariots of noble viciorert riding in triumph." 
—P. BoUand : Plinie, bk. xxriiL, ch. iv. 


• vic'-tor-Sss, *vio- tor -esse, ». [Eng. 
vic/or; -M3.] A female victor. 

"When tbs victoresse arrived there." 

Spenser: P. II T. xiL 44. 

Vfc-tor'-I-a, *. [Lat. = victory (q.v.).] 

1. Rom . Mythol. : One of the deities of the 
Romans, called by the Greeks Nik6. She 
was sister of Strength and Valour, and was 
one of the attendants of Jupiter. Sylla raised 
her a temple at Rome, and instituted festivals 
In her honour. She was represented with 
wings, crowned with laurel, and holding the 
branch of a palm-tree in her hand. 

2. Astron. : [Asteroid, 12]. 

3. Bet. : A genus of Euryalidee (q.v.), akin 
to Euryale, from which it differa by the sepals 
being deciduous, by the petals gradually pass- 
ing into stamene, and by the cells or the 
ovary being more numerous. Species one or 
three. The type Is Victoria regia, named by 
Lindley after Queen Victoria. It is the most 
magnificent of all known water-lilies, and ia 
the more acceptable that it came from a 
region in which it had been supposed that no 
Nympbaeacese occurred. It was first dis- 
covered by the botanist Hamks in 1801 ; 
Boopland afterwards met with it. Orbigny, in 
1828, sent home specimens to Paris; others 
also subsequently saw It growing, but it ex- 
cited no attention till, iu 1837, Sir Robert 
Schomburgk found it in-the Berbice River in 
British Guiana. The rootatock ia thick and 
fleshy, the leaf-stalks prickly, the leaf pel- 
tate, its margin circular, ifca diameter from six 
to twelve feet, the edge ao turned up as to 
make the leaves floating in tranquil water look 
like a number of large traya. The leaves are 
green above, and covered with small bosses, 
below they are deep purple or violet ; the un- 
developed flowers are pyriform ; the sepals 
four, each about seven inches long by four 
broad, purple externally, whitish internally ; 
the petals numerous, in aeveral rows, passing 
insensibly into stamens, fragrant, the outer 
ones white, the inner ones roseate ; stamens 
numerous, the outer fertile, the ioner eteriie ; 
ovary many celled, cup-shaped above, with 
many small stigmas along its upper margin ; 
fruit a prickly berry. A native of South Amer- 
ican rivsrs, especially the tributaries of the 
Amazon. It has been introduced into the 


United States and other countries. The seeds 
are said to be eatable, and the plant is in con- 
sequence called Water Maize by the nativaa 
of the region where it grows. 

4. Vehicles: A park-carriage, having alow 
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aeat for two persons, a calash top, end an 
elevated driver’s seat in front. 

“With client morosity he hands tar iato her vie. 

—BEoda Broughton: Second Thoughts,, roL im 
pt. ii.. ch. viiL 

f Royal Order of Victoria <6 Albert : An 
order instituted by Queen Victoria, Feb. 10, 
1362, In memory of the Prince Consort, who 
died Dec. 14, 1861. It was enlarged Oct. 10# 
1864, Nov. 15, 1865, and 
again on March 15, 1880. 

It consists of her Majesty, 
as Sovereign of the Order, 
and fifteen ladies of the 
Royal families of Europe, 
who form the First class. 

The second class consists 
of eight ladies of the royal 
families of Europe, and re- 
lated to the British royal , 
family. The third class ' 
includes twenty -one lady 
members of the British no- 
bility, and ths fourth class 
fifteen lady members of the 
nobility and gentry. The 
badge Is composed of like- BAJ>a * °Z. ° R ° xm 
D6SS69 in profile of her and albert. 
Majesty and Prince Albert, 
surmounted by a border of precious atones 
(different for each class) for the first, eecond, 
and third, and of the monogram “V.A.” for 
the fourth class, all surmounted by an Im- 
perial crown. Ribbon, white molr6. 




Victoria Cross# s. A British naval and 
military decoration instituted by royal war- 
rant, Jan. 29, 1856, and bestowed for “ con- 
spicuous bravery or de- 
votion” to the country 
in the presence of the 
enemy. It is the most 
coveted of all British de- 
corations, and ie open 
to all officers and men 
of the regular, auxiliary, 
and reserve forces. It 
consists of a bronze Mal- 
tese cross with the royal 
crest in the centre, and 
underneath an escrol 
bearing the inscription, 

“For Valour. ” rt is worn 
attached to the breast by 
a blue ribbon in the case 
of the navy, and by a red Victoria cross. 

In the case of the army. 

For every additional act of bravery an addi- 
tional clasp may be added. The cross carriwi 
with It a special pension of £10 a year, and 
each additional clasp an additional pension 
of £5 a year. 


Victoria crowned-pigeon, <. 

Ornith . : Goura victorice , a large pigeon from 
New Guinea and the adjacent islands. General 
colour alaty blue, with reddish-brown under- 
surface; bluish-gray stripes on wings, and a 
broad grayish-whita line at the end of the 
talk It has a crest of numerous small fea- 
thers, which terminate in spatules. 

Victoria Institnte# s. An institution 
having its headquarters in London and founded 
to harmonize Scripture and science. The 
meeting which resolved on its formation was 
held on June 16, 1865, and it wa9 established 
on the 22od of the same month. Called alao 
the Philosophical Society. 


•vio-tor'-J-al, a. [Eng. victory; -ah] Per- 
taining to or in celebration of a victory. 

'■ Wrote this victoria! ditton.”— Urquhart : Rabelais, 
bk. ii., ch. xxviL 


f&te, l&t, fare# amidst# wfrat# fall, father; we, wet, here, camel# her, there; pine# pit, sire# sir, marine; go# p6t* 
or, wore# w?l£ work# who, sin; mate, cub# ciire. Unite, cur, rule, All; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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Vlc-tor'-f-an, a. [See defs.] 

1. Of or belonging to the reign nf Queen 
Victoria, who ascended the throne 1837. 

“He touched his readers lees than any other Fir- 
torian poet of the first rank."— Athenaum, April 21, 
188%. p. Wl. . 

2. Of or belonging to Victoria, a division of 
Australia, named after Queen Victoria in 1851. 

rlo'-tor-ine, *. [Named after Queen Victoria.] 
1. A email fur tippet worn by ladies. 

“A warm . . . efcforfne of oAtakin Hiat eocircled 
her ueck."— IK. A Mayo : Xct>€r Again, ch. viii. 


2. A variety of peach. 

vic-tor'-i-ous, * vic-tor-y-ous, * vyo- 
tor-y-ous, a. [Fr. victorieux, from Lat. 
vicforiosiis = full of victory, from Victoria 
victor <q.v.); Sp. & Port, victorioao ; Ttal. vit- 
torioso. ] 

1. Having obtained victory ; having con- 
quered in battle or conflict of any kind » 
having overcome an antagonist ; especially, 
having obtained victory over an enemy in 
war ; conquering. 

“ Suag triumph, and him sung victorious ktog." 

MiHon : f*. ih, VL 886. 

2. Associated or connected with victory; 
characterized by victory ; producing victory. 

»• Snddeo these honours shall be snatch'd away, 

Aad curst for ever this victorious day. 

Pape : Rape of the Ixxsk, lit 104. 

3. Emblematic of victory ; betokening con- 
quest. 

"Ji„. «. our brow. WdjrtU. JBfft 

vio-tor’-l-ous-lj, * vyc-tor-y-ons : ly, 

adv . [Eng. victorious: - ly .] Tn a victorious 
manner ; with victory ; as a victor ; trium- 
phantly. 

“ That grace will oarry us . . . victoriously through 
all our difficulties."— Hammond. 

• vio-tor'-i-OUS-n^BB, «. [Eng. victorious ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being victorious. 

vfc'-tdr-ito, 8. [After Victor Meunier ; suff. 
-ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of enstatite (q.v.), entirely 
free from iron. Occurs in acicular crystals, 
aomctimeain rnsette-like groups, in cavitiea in 
the meteoric iron of Deesa, Chili. 

vic'-tor * vlc-tor-ie, s. [O. Fr. victorU 
(Fr. victoir*), from Lat. victoria •— cnu quest, 
from victor— b. victor (q.v.); Sp. & Port. Vic- 
toria; Ital. vittoria.] 

1. The defeat of an enemy in battle, or of 
an antagonist or opponent in any contest ;_a 
gaining of the supremacy or superiority io 
war or any contest. 

“ Nor cease again till victory desoend 
h"rom all-deciding Hear’n on os or you. 

Cove per ; Homer ; Iliad Til. 

2 Advantage or superiority gained in any 
conflict or struggle, as over self or one's 
passions or appetites, or over temptations, or 
other like struggle. 

“It Is a great instancy of a victory over the most 
refractory passions."— Taylor. 

3. The Bame as Victoria, 1. 
t vie- tress, 8. [Eng. victor ; -wa.] A female 
victor. „ . _ . 

“ She shall be sole victreu. Caesar i Crnr. 

Shaketp. : Richard III., lv. 4. 

*vic'-tri$e, s. [Victrix.] A victress. 

•* With boogha of palm a crowned victrice stand." 

Ren J onton : Elegy on AIs Mute. 

•vfc'-trix, a. & *• [Eat- fem - af victor ~ a 

victor (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Victorious, conqnering : as, 
Venus Victrix . 

B. As subst. : A female victor ; a victress. 

“ In his victrix he required all that was here visible," 
_ c. Bronti: VMette, ch. xxxiL 

Tict'-ual, * vict'-uall (c silent), * vlt-aile, 
* vit aille, * vyct-ual, * vyt-aile, * vyt- 
aylle, 8. [Fr. vitaille( O. Fr. victuaille), from 
Lat victualia = provisions, victuals, prop, 
neut. pi. of victualis = belonging to food or 
nourishment, from victus = food, nouriah- 
ment ; prop. pa. par. of vivo = to live. From 
the same root come viand , vital, vivacious, 
vivid, revive , survive, viper , &c. 8p. vitualla ; 

r* • T + ol smMii/i/tJi/i 


1. Supplies for the support of life; pro- 
visions, food ; especially food for huniao 
beings, prepared for consumption. 

“You had musty victual, and he hath holp to aat 
it."— Shaketp. : Much Ado, i. L 

2. Coro or grain of any Bort. (Scofcft.) 

vict'-ual (c silent), * vit -ell, *vit-ule, 

* vyt-ayl, v.t. [Victual, s.] To supply or 
store with victuals or provisions for food and 
sustenance ; to provide with stores of food. 

“ To see that the crew properly victual themselves." 

— Field, Dec. 24, 1887. 

* victualage (as vit'-t$l-ig), *- tEng. vie- 
tual, a. ; -a ye.] Food, provisions, victuals. 

•• I could not proceed with my cargo of victualage." 
—C. Bronti: Jane Eyre , ch. xviL 

vict’-ual-ler (c silent), * vyt-aU-er, * vyt- 
ayll-er, a. [Eog. victual, v. ; -«r.] 

1. One who supplies victuals or provisions, 
as for an army, fleet, &c. ; one who contracts 
to victual a body of men. 

“The victuallers soon foood out with whom they 
had to deal."— Jfaea ula y : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. One who keeps an inn or house of enter- 
tainment ; an innkeeper, a tavern-keeper. 

“All victuallers do so ."— Shaketp : 5 Henry IV., IL 4. 

3. A ship employed to carry provisions for 
other Bhips, or for supplying troops at a dis- 
tance. (Smyth.) 

“There remained in eomnany only oar own •q.o«d- 
ron and our two victuallers, —Anton : Voyages, bk. i., 
cfa.iL 

4. A corn-factor ; one who dealB in grain. 
(Scotch.) 

*[] Licensed victualler : [Licensed], 

vict' uall lng (c silent), pr. par . or a. [Vic- 
tual, v.] 

vlctnaUing - bill* *. A custom-house 
document, warranting the shipment of Buoh 
stores as the master of an outward-bound 
merchantman may require for his intended 
voyage. 

* victualling-house, a. A bouse where 
provision is made for strangers to eat ; au 
eating-house. 

victualling-note, *. An order given to 
a seaman la the Royal Navy by the pay- 
master when he joins a ship, which is hsnded 
to the ship’s steward, as bis authority for 
victualling tbe man. (English.) \ 
victualling-ship, *. The same aa Vic- 
tualler, 8. (q.v.). 

victualling-yard, #. A yard generally 
contiguous to a dockyard, containing maga- 
zines, in which provisions and other like 
stores for the navy of a state are deposited, 
and where war-veBBels and transports are pro- 
visioned. 

vict’-nals (c silent), $. pL [Victual, j.] 

vicugna, vicuna (both as vi-cun'-ya), s. 

[From the Spanish form of the native name.] 
Zool . : Auchenia vicugna, a native of the 
moBt elevated localities of Bolivia and Nor- 
thern Chili. It ie very wild, and has resisted 
all attempts to reduce it to a state of domes- 



Vl'-dS, v . [Lat., taper, sing, of vid«o = to 

see.] See ; a word UBed as a reference to 
something Btated elsewhere, as vide ante, vide 
supra = see before, see above — that is, in a 
previous part of the same book ; vide infra , 
vide post = see below, see after, that is, in a 
subsequeot place ; gttoci vide (generally abbre- 
viated Into q.v.) = which see ; vide ut supra 
= see sb above, see as mentioned before. 

Vi-del-l-$£t, adv. [Lat., contr. for videre 
licet = it is easy to Bee, hence, plainly, to wit: 
videre = to see, and licet — it la allowable ; cf 
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tication. It ta the smallest species of the 
genus, standing only about thirty inches at 
the Bhoulder. Coloration nearly uniform lion- 
brown, tinged with yellow on the back aod 
fading into gray on the abdomeo. It 1b ex- 
tremely active and sure-footed, and is seldom 
taken alive. Tn habit it somewhat resembles 
the chamois, as It lives io herds in the regions 


speiung ui luu wuru ia uuo w =» pedantic 
desire to represeot the Latio ultimate origin, 
ignoring the direct derivation from the French ; 
the true orthography is, however, fairly re- 
presented by the pronunciation, vitf-tle. The 

word ia not now used in the Bingular.] ~.w — , - 

boil, b6j>; poTlt, Jtffrl; cat, S ell, chorus, 5 hin, ben ? H; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, & 
^l»n,-tUn = flj 1 U -tlon, ^Bion = sbfin ; -(Ion, «ion = zban. -clous, -tloua, - B lou» = ^ifi a . -ble, -die. &c.-b?l, d?L 


of perpetual snow. The soft, Bilky fur is In 
much request for making delicate fabrics, and 
many thousands of these aoiuiala are slaught- 
ered annually for the sake of the Bkios. 

»v*-dame', s. [Fr., from Low Lat. vice 
dominus = a vice-lord, from vice = iu place 
of, aod dominus = a lord.) To France, an 
officer who originally, under the feudal 
system, represented the bishop, abbot, Ac., 
in temporal affairs, as in the command of 
soldiers, the administration of justice, and 
the like. In process of time these digni- 
taries erected their offices into fiefs, and 
became feudal lords. (Brand* <£ Cox.) The 
title continued to the Revolution of 1789. 


VwKT? — w see, » • 

scilicet .] To wit, namely, that ia. In old 
MSS. and books the abbreviation for Latin -el 

« closely resembled the letter s, hence 
brevtation viz. (in which farm videlicet 
is generally found) stands far viet. 

“In Ml thi* time ther» wu oot *aj m*a died U 
his ova persou, videlicet io a lor* caus*. —Shaketp. 

At You Like It. It. L 

vi-dStte\ s. [Vedette.] 

VId'-K-an, a. [See def.] Of, pertaining to, or 
discovered by Vidus Vidius, a Florentine 
physician nf the sixteenth ceotury. UBed in 
Aoatomy, in which there are a Vidian arfliry 
canal, and oerre. 

Vidian-canal, t. 

Anat. : A canal passing horizontally from 
before backwards through tbe spheooid bone, 
at the base of the internal pterygoid plate. 
It transmits the vidian nerve and vesBela 
Called also the Pterygoid -canal 

* vi'-di-muB, i. [Lat.= we have aeen, 1st 
pers. pi. perf. indie, of video = to Bee.] 

1. An examination or inspection : as, a 
vidimus of accounts. 

2. Ao abstract or syllabus of the contents 
of a document, book, or the like. 

vl-do'-ni-a, a. [Sp.] A white wine, pro- 
duced In Teneriffe, and reaembliog Madeira, 
but inferior in quality, and of a tart flavour. 

“ Ou the road we get a familinr reference to Canary 
sack and Malmsey wine, whose deKeuerate descendant 
i« the white wiue known as vidonia, in sh ch no 
modern duke wonld willingly commit suicide. — 
Globe, March 24. 1888. 

vXd'-n-a, «. [A corrupt Latinised form of 
Whidah, a territory In Eastern Africa.] 
[Widow-bird.] 

Omith. : A geous of Ploceldae (q.v.), with 
seven apecies, from tropical aod southern 
Africa. Bill compressed, nostrilB hiddeo by 
plumeB ; wings third to fifth quills longest, 
first spurious ; tail-feathers and tail-coverts 
lengthened variously; tarsi with divided 
Beales in front. 

* vld' u-age (age as Ig), a. [\*t : yidita == » 
widow.] The state of a widow ; widowhood*, 
widows collecttvely. 

* Vfd -U-al, a. [Low Lat. vidualis , from Lat. 
vidua'— b. widow, prop. fern, of viduua = 
widowed.] [Widow, «.] Of, pertaining, nr 
relating ta the state of a widow. 

" The only pattern of »I1 chastity, virginal, conjugal, 
*nd vidual. — Parthenia Sacra, p. 80. 

* vld-u-a'-tlon* [Lat. vidua = a widow.] 
The state nf being widowed or bereaved ; loss, 
bereavement. 

* * vi-du-I-tie, [Lat o/du- 

itas , from viduus = widowed ; Fr. viduite .] 
The state or condition of a widow; widow- 
hood. 

“ A vow of continued viduitie."— Bp. HaU .* Honour 
Of Married Clergy, bk, L, § «. 

* vid -U-Olis, a. [Lat. viduus.) Widowed, 
bereaved. 

" ehe gone, and her viduout mansion, your heart, to 
let'— Thackeray : Heiecojnet, ch. lxvL 
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vie, * vye, v.i. & t. [A contr. form of envie , 
AJ id. Eng. envien, from O. Fr. envier (au jeu) 
= to vie (Cot grave); lit.^to invite or chal- 
lenge (to a game), from Lat. invito = to invite 
(q.v.); cf. Sp. enridar = amongst gamesters, 
to Invite or to open the game by staking a 
■certain sum ; Ital inuitare ( al giuoco )= to da 
or revie at any game, to drop vie ; invito = « 
vie at play, a vie at any game ; also, an in- 
viting, protfer, or bidding. (Florio.) The trua 
sensa of with being against (as in iri/Astand, 
fight irilA), to vie vcith-= to stake against, to 
wager against (Steat)J 
A Intransitive : 

* 1. In old games, as gleek, primero, Ac., 
to wager on tba valua of one’s nand a gains:, 
that of an opponent. [Revie.] 

2. Hence, to striva for superiority ; to con 
tend, to endeavour; to be equal or superior; 
to rival. (Said of persons or things, anc; 
followed by with before the person or thing 
•contended against, and by in or /or before tha 
object of contention.) 

*' Now vole** over voice* ri*e ; 

While each to be the loodeat We*." 

Swift : Journal of a Modem Lady. 

* B. Transitive : 

1, To offar as a stake ; to stake, to wager 
to play as for a wager with. 

•'She vied mod revled others to the contrary." 
Rowley : Search for Money. 

2. To show or practise in competition ; to 
put or bring into competition ; to contend in 
or with reaped to ; to try to oatdo in. 

“ Out, thou cam el Ion harlot ! now thine eyes 
Vie tear* with the hy«n*»" 

Ben Jonton Fox , It. 1 

** vie, a [Vie, v.] A challenge, a wager ; hence, 
a contest or struggle for superiority ; a com 
tenlion In tha way of rivalry. 

"Then came lo Thcon also with hi* tie, adding 
moreover aod naylog that it could not be denied." 

P. Holland : Plutarvk, p. *18. 

t vi-elle’, a. [Fr., akin to viol (q.v.).] 

Music: Tha hurdygnrdy (q.v.). 

VJ-en-na, *. [Oar. Wien.] 

Geog. : The capital of tha Austrian empire, 
now Austro-Hungary. 

Vienna-basin, a. 

GeoL : A series of beds— the lowest Oligo- 
ccne, the highest Pliocene — found in a basin- 
shaped hollow in the older rocks in and around 
Vienna. The Oligocene contains remains of 
Mastodon tapiroides, Rhinoceros sansaniensis, 
Ac., and tha Pliocene, Dinotherium, Masto- 
don, Rhinoceros, Machairodus, Hyaena, Cer- 
vus, Antiiope, Ac., with birch, alder, oak, 
beech, chestnut, hornbeam, liquidambar. 

VI-en-ne§e', a. & a. [See def.] 

A As adj. : Of or partaiuing to Vienna or 
its Inhabitants. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Vienna ; as a plural, the inhabitants of Vienna 
collectively. 

vl er -zon-ite, s. [After Vierzon, Cher, 
Francs, whera found ; auff. -tie (Min.). J 
Min. : The same as Melinite (q.v.). 
vi £t ar'-mis, phr. [Lat.] 

Law: With force and arms. (Words made 
Ess of in indictments and actions of trespass 
to show tha violent commission of any tres- 
pass or crime ; hence, with force and violence 
generally.) 

N M • I*m«k«ep*r teem • poacher *t work In day- 
time, he mu»t b« cooteafc to •ommou hlui, and hu oo 
riiiht theo aud there to collar him vi et armfi."— 
Field, March S, 1888. 

Tiet-Ing-hoF-ite, *. [After Mr. Vietinghof ; 
an if. -i/e (Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Samarskite (q.v.), con- 
taining 23 per cent, of protoxide of iron. 
Found near Lake Baikal, Asiatic Russia. 

vieusseuxla (as vyu-su'-zl-a), s. [Named 
after M. Vlensaeux, a physician of Geneva.] 

Dot. : A genus of Iridaceae. Root tuberous ; 
stem branched ; leaves narrow, sword-shaped ; 
periant h alx-parted, in two aeries of segments, 
the inner smaller. Natives of tha Cape of 
Good Hope, cultivated in England for their 
ornamental flowers. 

View (as vu), a. [O. Fr. veue = the eanse, 
act, or Instrument of seeing, the eyes, a glance, 
a view, a look, sign, Ac. ; prop. fem. of veu 
— viewed, seen, pa. par. of veoir (Fr. voir) — 
to view, see, from Lat. video — to ase ; Fr. we.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

]. The act of viewing, seeing, or beholding, 
survey or examination Dy the eye ; look, sight. 

Vi*w» all thing* »t one r iewf* 

Milton: P. L^ii. ISA. 

2. Range of vision ; reach of sight ; extent 
of prospect ; power of seeing physically. 

’* Soar above the view of men." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cottar, t 1. 

3. The act of perceiving by the mind 
mental survey or examination ; intellectual 
inspection, observation, consideration. 

“If the mind hu u«lt thl* Inference by finding 
out the IntermediAt* ldwu, and taking a view of the 
connection of them, It has proceeded^ r« t tonally. ~— 
Locke. 

4. Mental or Intellectual range of vision 
power of perception mentally. 

5. That which is viewed, seen, or beheld, 
that which is looked upon ; a sight or spec- 
tacle presented to tha eye ; scene, prospect. 

“ 'T 1* dlit&nce lend* enchantment .to the view.' 

Campbell : Pleasure* of Hope, i. 7. 

* 6. Appearance, show, aspect, look. 

" You that chooee not by the view." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, liL 1 

7. A scans as represented by painting or 
drawing ; a picture, sketch, or drawing, as a 
landscape or tha lika. 

" “ peuonuna* are not picture*."— 
Pall Mali Gazette, Dec. 10, 1887. 

a Manner or mode of looking at things; 
manner of regarding subjects on which various 
opinions may be haid ; judgment, opinion, 
way of thinking, notion, idea, theory. 

Ion of the aame fundamental 
view*, he forced them a* It were opou the mind* of hi* 
coon try men.* — Brit. Quart. Review, lvtL 88. 

9. Something looked towards or forming 
tha subject of consideration ; intention, pur- 
pose, design, aim. 

"No man *et* himself about anything, hot upon 
° r °^^* r w hich serve* him for a reason.*— 

IL Law : An Inspection of property in dis- 
pute, or of a placa where a crime has been 
committed, by tha jury previous to the trial 
of tha case. 

U (1) Field qf view: [Field, *., A II. 3.]. 

(2) In view: In aighi; poasibla to be seen. 

" Th* enemy 1* tn view." Shaketp. : Lear, v. L 

(3) Tn view of: In consideration of; con- 
sidering ; having regard to. 

(4) On view: Open or submitted to public 
Inspection ; exhibited or open to the public : 
as, The goods are now on view. 

(5) Point of view: The point or direction 
from which a thing ia saen ; hence, figuratively, 
the particular moda or mannar in which a 
thing is viewed, looked at, or considered ; a 
standpoint. 

(6) To havs in view : To have as ona’s object 
or aim ; to hava regard to. 

• (7) To the view : So as to be sean by every- 
body ; in public. 

" Shall uplift u* to the view." 

Shaketp. : Antony k Cleopatra, r. 1 

* (8) View of frankpledge : [Frankpledge, ^]. 

view-halloo, e. 

Hunt. : Tha cry of the hnntaman on seeing 
the fox break cover. 

"There was nothing left hut to trot back to Sap. 
cote, where there wm first a dew halloo . . . and then 
a kind of *care."— Field. Dec. 17, 1887. 

view (as vu), * vewe, * vieu, v.t. A i. 
[View, ar.) 

A. Transitive : 

1. Tn see ; to look on ; to behold ; to per- 
ceive with tha eye. 

™»king for th* wood."— Field, 

2. To examine with the eya ; to look on 
with attention, or for tha purpose of examining 
closely ; to Inspect, to survey, to explore. 

" Go np and dew the country. "~Joth.ua ril. 2 . 

3. To survey mentally or intellectually ; to 
examine with the mental eya ; to consider. 

“ Th* b*ppie*t youth, viewing hi* progros* through." 

Shaketp. : S Henry VI., HI, i. 

4. To regard; to consider In a particular 
light. 

"The appointment wo viewed with general an. 
proraf-firtf. Quart, Review, lvit 88. ^ 

* 5. To peruse. 

" the** lettera" Shaketp. ; l Henry F/„ t L 

* B. Intrans. : To look ; to take a view, 
f To view away : 

Fox-hunt. : To observe (a fox) breaking cover. 


view'-er (lew as u), s. [Eng. view t v. ; <r.) 
One who views, inspects, surveys, or exa- 
mines ; specif. : 

(1) An official appointed to superintend or 
inspect something ; an overseer. 

*• The door-keeper* were summoned before tho over- 
»eer, or, a* yoo call him, the cle«wr.*— Mitt Edge, 
worth : Lame Jervat. cb. 1. 

(2) One of a body of jurors who are ap- 
pointed by the court to view or inspect tha 
property in controversy, or the place where a 
crime has been committed. In Scotland two 
parties called “ ahewers ” point out the «nb- 
jects to be viewed. 

* view'-I-ness (lew as u), s. [Eng. viewy; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being viewy. 

"Written with characteristic tendency to over- 
generahMtloD «nd viewlnett." — Guardian, May 2& 
1S60« fX 471»* 

•view'-less (lew as u), a. [Eng. View; 
-Zfss.] Incapable of being viewed or seen ; In- 
visible ; not seen or perceived by tha eye. 

" Thou must bo Hewlett to Empedocles. 

Matthew Arnold: Empedoclet on Etna , I. L 

view'-ltf (lew as u), a. [Eng. view; -ly.] 
Pleasing to tha view. (Prov.) 

view-some (lew as u), a. [Eng. view; 
‘Some.] Pleasing to the sight. (Prov.) 

* (lew as u), a. [Eng. view; -y .] 
Holding or disposed to hold peculiar viewa ; 
given to views or schemes that ara speculative 
rather than practical. 

vif'-da, viv'-da, s. [Etym. doubtful; cf. 

I cel- veifa = to wave.] In Orkney and Shet- 
land Islands, beef or mutton hung and dried 
withont salt 

* Vl-ges'-i-mal, a. [Lat vigesimus.] Twentieth. 

* vi-ges-i-ma'-tion, & [Lat vigesimus = 
twentieth.] Tha act of patting to death every 
twentieth man. [Decimation.] 

vig^B, * vlg-Ue, * vig-ill, *vlg-Ule, s. 

[b>. vigile, from Lat. vigilia = M. watch, watch- 
ing, from vigft = awake, vigilant, watchful, 
from vigeo — to flourish, lo thrive, from tha 
sama root as Eog. wake; Sp., Port A Ital. 
vigilia.} 

L Ordinary Language : 

L Tha act or state of keeping awake ; absti- 
nence from sleep at tha natural or ordinary 
hours of rest ; sleeplessness ; lienee, the state 
of being awaka or watchful; watchfulness, 
wakaf ulness, watch. 

" Hi* delicate frame worn out hy the labour* aud 
vigilt of mnuy inootha"— Macaulay : Hitt. Etij.. 
ch. xxlv. 

2. Devotional watching ; hence, devotions, 
service, praise, prayer, or the like, performed 
during the customary hours of rest ; nocturnal 
devotions. 

IL Ecclesiastical <t Church History: 

1. Originally the watch kept on tha night 
before a feast, then (from the eleventh or 
twelfth century), the day and night preceding 
a feast The practice of spending the night 
in pnblic prayer, which is probably older 
than Christianity, prevailed in tha early 
Church, and down to the fourteenth century 
was the usual prelude to the greater festivals. 
But there were many objections to the custom, 
which, from about that date was gradually 
discontinued. In the Koman Church the 
Midnight Mass before the feast of Christmas 
is tha only relic of the old custom. [Watch- 
night.] Broadly apeaking, the vigils of the 
Roman Church hava been transferred to tha 
English Prayer Book. Theoretically, all vigils 
are fast-days, but in tha Roman Church tha 
customs of different countries vary slightly. 

2. The devotional exercises or services 
appropriate to the vigil or eve of a festival. 

* Vigils or Watchings of flowers : 

Bot. : The rendering of Lat. vigilia:, tha 
nama used by Linnaeus (Syst. NcU. t ed. 13th, 

11. 20) to describe tha faculty possessed by 
certain plants of opening and closing their 
flowers at certain hours of the day. Ha places 
in under the heading Horologium. [Floeal- 
clock.] 

vl&'-fl-anje, * vlg'-H-^nge, s. [Fr., from 
Lit. v igilantia, Itoixl vigilaits = vigilant (q.v.) ; 

Sp. A Port, vigilancia; Ital. vigilanza.] 

1. The quality or state of being vigilant or 
watchful ; attention of the mind in discover- 
ing or guarding against danger, or in providing 


ffito, at, tare, amidst, what, tail, father; we, w«t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p«t, 
or. wore, wplt, work, wh6, son ; mute, cub, ciire, vilto, eur, rfile, full; try, SJrrian. te, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = lew. 
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for safety; watchfulness, wariness, circum- 
ipection. 

" They . . . made ha*t* to make appear 
With righteuu* plea, their utmost vigilance. 

Milton l P. I*. X. 30 . 

*2. Forbearance of sleep ; wakefulness. 

“Ulywe* yielded unreasonably to *leep and the 
•trong paaelou for his country should have given him 

vigilance.'"— Broome. 

* 3. A guard, a watch. 

“ In at thU gate none pa*» 

The vigltanc*." Milton : P . L„ lv. 580. 

vigilance-committee, a. A committee 
or body formed to watch the progress or car- 
rying out of some measure, or for the purpose 
of protecting certain iuterests supposed to be 
imperilled, or for restraining any abuse or 
nuisance. 

“ But at least It la well that the lawless i and offtn- 

■lve teal of vigilance*ommittees has received a decisive 

check."— People, April 22, 188 A 

•vi^-il-an-C^, •- [Eng. vigilance); -y.] 
Vigilance*. 

“Their vigtlanc y is honoured with this heavenly 

vision ."— Palls Coni . ; Birth of Christ. 


vi&'-il-ant, a. [Fr., from Lat. vigilan s, pr. 
par. of'vigilo = to watch ; from vigil = watch- 
ful ; Sp., Port., A Ital. vigilante.] [Vioil.] 

1 Ord. Lang. : Ever awake and on the alert, 
watchful, wakeful, wary, circumspect; atten- 
tive to discover or avoid danger. 

2. Her . : Applied to a cat when borne in a 
position as if on the look out for prey. 

Vi&'-il-ant-lfc adv. [Eng. vigilant ; -ly.] In 
a vigilant manner ; with vigilance : watchfolly, 
warily, circumspectly. 

“ They had a strong cordon around the cattle vigO- 
«n tig watching it"— Daily Telegraph, Jan. IS, 188ft 

•vig-ill, *vig-ille, s. [Vioil.] 


vlgnetter (as vin-y et'-ter or vi-netf-ter), 

a. [Eng. vignett(e); -er.) An instrument for 
vignetting a photographic picture. 

vignettist (as vin-yet’-tlst or vi-nct - 
tlst), a. [Viosette.] An artist who pro- 
duces vignettes. [VlONETTK, 4.] 

” A singularly interesting paper upon ViolleWe-Duo 
aa a tAgnettist."— Notes Jk Querist, Mar. 2«, 1887, p. 260. 

vignlte (as vin'-yit), a. [After Vignes, 
Moseiie, France, where found ; sun. -ite 
(Min.). ] 

if in. ; An impura variety of magnetite (q.v.). 

yj-go'-nl-a, a. [Fr. vigogne = the vicugna 
(q.v.).] A dress fabric, either all wool or a 
mixture of alik and wool. 

vlg-or, vig'-our, a. [0. Fr. vigur, vigor 
(Fr. vigueur), from Lat vlgorm } accua. of 
vigor = liveliness, force ; from vi 0 eo = to bo 
lively ; Sp. & Port, vigor; Ttal. vigore.] 

1. A flourishing state ; possession of energy 
or strength, physical or mental. 

•• He had paased his aeventleth year: bot both his 
mind and body were still in full vigour/’— Macuulay : 
nut. Eng., ch. lx. 

2. Physical or active strength or force of 
body in animals. 

“ Unto hie limine* (tbonjh til'd). 

Hi* mother’* touch a vigour fresh inspir'd. 

Mag: Lucan ; Pharsalia, tv. 

3. Strength of mind ; Intellectual force ; 
energy. 

4. Strength In snimalor vegetable nature or 
action ; healthiness : as, the vigor of a plant’s 
growth. 

• 5. Efficacy, efficiency, potency, energy. 

" In the fruitful earth 
Hti beami, unactive else, their trig our 'find." 

Milton : P. L., vllL fT. 


• vife-in-tf v'-ir-ate, a. [Lat. viginti = twen- 
ty, and viri = men ; cf. Triumvirate, Ac.] A 
body of officers of government, consisting of 
twenty men. 

▼Kg'-na, s. [Named after Dominic Vigos, a 
commentator on Theophrastus.] 

Bot. : A genus of Pbaseole®. Papilionaceous 
plants, with nearly cylindrical legumes con- 
stricted between the seeds, which are sepa- 
rated by thin, spurious partitions. Known 
species more than thirty, chiefly from the 
tropics. Vigna Catiang (= Dolichos sinensis) 
has a legume about two feet long, with a 
number of pea-iike seeds, which are used for 
food, or the young legame may iteeif be 
cooked with ita contents. The plant is culti- 
vated throughout the tropica, and ia used in 
India to strengthen the stomach but is said 
to be bot, dry, diaretic, and difficult of diges- 
tion. V. pilosa is also cultivated in India and 
Burmah. 

vignette (as vin-yet, or vi-net'), *vlg- 

net, a. [Fr. = a little vine ; vignettes = 
branches, or branch like borders or flourishes * 
diinin. from vigne = a vine (q.v.).J 

* I. Originally applied to a running orna- 
ment of vine-leaves, tendrils, and grapes, used 
In Gothic architecture. 

* 2. Ornamental flourishes, consisting of 
tendrils and vine-leaves upon silver. 

* 3 . The flourishes in the form of vine-leavea, 
branches, Ac., with which the capital letters 
in ancient manuscripts were often ornamented. 

4. Any kind of printer's ornaments, auch 
as flowers, head and tail pieces, Ac. ; more 
recently, any kind of wood-cut or engraving 
not enclosed within a definite border, espe- 
cially auch as are placed on the title-page of £ 
book opposite the frontispiece. Raatoldt. in 
1471, is credited with the introduction of this 
mode of portraying initials, flowers, Ac. 
Pynson (1520) was the first English printer 
to use borders ^nd vignettes in hia books. 

" This lady, with tho dagger »t her breast, and 
rid'culou* expression of agony in her face, formed 
vignette to most of his books."— Bon Jonson : Cyn- 
thia * v. 2. (Note 2.) 

5. A photographic portrait, showing only 
the head and shoulders, the edges fading away 
Insensibly into the background. 

Vignette (as vln-yet', or vl-net'), v.i 

{Vignette, s.] 

1. Bhotog. (0/a portrait ): To show only the 
head and shoulders, the lower p&rt fading 
Insensibly away. 

2. Engrav. : To lighten the outer portions 
of & block or plate, ao that the edges fade 
away inacnaibly, 


•ft, Vehemence, violence. 

Have felt tho vigour of his nee.* 

Shakesp. : Comedy gf Error t. It. ft 

•vlg-or, v.t. [ViooR. «.] To Invigorate. 

vlg-o-ro'-ed, adv. Utah] 

Music; With energy. 

vig'-or-oue, * vyg-or-ouse, a. [Fr. vigour- 
eux ; O. Fr. vigoros, from vigor; Sp., Port., A 
It&L. vigoroso .] [Vigor.] 

1. Possessing vigor; full of physic&I strength 
or active force ; strong, robust, lusty. 

" Then vigorous most 
When most nnsctlre deem’d." 

Milton: Samson Agvnistes, 1,70ft 

2. Exhibiting or characterized by vigor, 
energy, or strength ; resulting from vigor, 
either physical or mental ; strong, powerful, 
forcible, energetic. 

“They had so *harpe and vigorous answers, that 
there was not on* manteUet that abode whole an 
houre.” — Rockluyt : Voyages, 1L ?L 

3. Strong in growth ; healthy, robust. 

" The vigorous vegetation which constantly take* 

place there .”— Anson : Voyages, bk. L, ch. v. 

4. Expressed In energetic or forcible lan- 
guage : as, a vigorous protest. 

vlg'-or-oiis-l^, adv. {Eng. vigorous; -ly.] 
In a vigorous manner ; with vigor, energy, 
or force, physical and mental; energetically, 
strongly, forcibly. 

" To shoot *a vigorously as If just gathered from th* 
plant"— Pulty ; Natural Theology, ch. xx. 

vig'-or-ou.B-neas, *. [Eng. vigorous; -ucsa] 
The quality or Rtate of being vigorous ; vigor, 
fores, energy, strength. 

“If the elephant knew hi* strength, or the horse 
the vtaorousness of hi* own spirit, they would be s» 
rebellious.*—^. Taylor : Sermons, voL IL, eer. 19. 

vik'- Trig, t vi'-king, s. [Teel, vikingr = a free- 
booter, rover, pirate, lit. = a creek-dweller, 
from vik = a creek, inlet, bay ; suff. -tuer 
(A.S. -ing) = eon of, belonging to; Sw. vik; 
Dan. t rig = a creek, cove ; Iccl. t ikja = to 
turn, to veer, to trend, to recede.] A rover, 
freebooter, or pirate; used es}>eeially > In tho 
Icelandic sagas of the bands of Scandinavian 
warriors who, during the ninth and tenth 
centuries, harried the British Isles and Nor- 
mandy. From a misapprehension of tho 
etymology, the second pronunciation is often 
need, the word being confounded with aca- 
king, with which it is wholly unconnected. 
A sea-king was a man of royai blood, and 
entitled to the name of king when in com- 
mand even of a single ship; the aea-kinga 
were often vikings, but not every viking w’as 
a sea-king. 


Vll, 8 . [VlLL.] 
vil, a, [Vile.] 

vll-alns-ly, adv. (Villainously.] 
vll-an-Ie, s. [Villany.] 

void, * vilde, a. [See daf.] An obsolete 

form of vile (q.v.). 

" Till ye have rooted all tho rolickes out • 

Of that vilds race." Spenser ; f. Q.. V. xL 17. 

vild'-l^", adv. [Eng. vild; -ly.] Vilely. 

" With foulo reproaches and disdainful spight 
Her vildly euterUinee." Spenser : P. y., 1. UL 44. 

vile, *vil, • vyle, a. A t. [Fr. vil, fern, vils, 
from Lat. vilem, accus. of vilis = of smal 
price, cheap, worthless, vila ; Sp.A Port, vil* 
Itai. vile.] 

A. As adjective : 

* 1 . Of little value; held in little esteem * 
worthless, poor. 

" A poor man In vil* raiment.” — James il, 2. 

2. Morally base or Impure ; depraved, 
wicked, abject, villainous. 

“ Wisdom and gooduea* to th* vile seem rife," 

Shakesp. : Lear, tv. & 

3. Frequently naed as an epithet of con- 
tempt, disgust, or opprobrium generally. • 

“ In durance vfi* here must I wske and weep." 

Bums : Ep. from Esopus to Maria. 

• B. As subst. : A vile thing. 

••Which soever of them I touch la • vyleS— Gossan. 
8chools of Abuse, p. 2ft 

* Vlled, a. [Eng. viZ(e); -ed; cf. vild .1 Vile, 
scurrilous. 

"Ho granted life to all except one, who had um* 
viled speeches again* t king Edward."— Hayward. 

vile’-l^, * vll-lche, adv. [Eng. vile ; -ly.] 

1. In a vile manner ; basely, meanly, ab* 
jectly, disgrace fully, shamefully. 

“The VoUcian* . . . vilely yielded up tho town.” 
Shakesp. : Coriolanut, Hi. L 

2 . In a worthless manner ; 111 , aorrily^ 
poorly, badly. 

“An agate very vilely cut" _ 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, 111 L 

vlle’-nSas* 8. [Eng. vile ; -new.] 

1. The quality or state of being vile ; base* 
ness, meanness, contemptibleness, despicable- 
ness. 

“And this appellation la tho common mark of thr 
last vilmess und contempt in every lauguage.’’— flurt*: 
On the Sublime £ Beautiful. 

2. Moral or Intellectual baseness ; depravity, 
impurity, wickedness, ainfulnees, degradation. 

" 8en«ibl* of otircorr option and vQenessf— Barrow : 
Sermons, voL L, *er. 7. 

3. Extreme poorness or badnea* : as, the 
vileness of a painting. 

* vil-i-a -oo, s. [O. Ital. vigliacco .] A villain, 
a scoundrel, a coward. (Ben Jonson.) 

* vil'-I-cate. v.t. [O. Fr. vUe.] To depre- 
ciate, to defame, to vilify, to disparage. 

•* Baseueae what It cannot attoine. will Hlicafe and 
deprave.’ Wuntus .* Cure of Misprision. 

* vn-I-fl-ca'-tion, a. [Eng. vilify; c con- 
nective; - ation .] The fact of vilifying or de- 
forcing ; defamation. 

“This is that which *«t* them upon perpetual 
hlckeriugft and mutual vilifications. —South: Ser- 
mons, voL x., *er. ft 

vH'4-fi-«r, 8. [Eng. vilify; -er.] One who 
vilifies or defames ; a detainer. 

vil'-K-f^, *vil-l-fie, v.t. [Lat. viii^co = to 
make or esteem of little value : vilis = worth- 
less, vile, and facio — to make.] 

* I. To make vile ; to debase, to degrade, to 

disgrace. „ Tijeniseivos they vilijl'd 
To serve uugovem'd appetite." 

Milton : P. L., xL Sift 

* 2. To treat as worthless, vile, or of no 
account. 

“Yon shall not find our Baviour . . . «o bent to 
coutemn ami vilifle * poor •uitor.*’— Males : Sermon on 
Luke xviii. L 

3 . To attempt to degrade by slander ; to 
traduce. 

“Ungratefully vilify the persoou, of thoee wnoee 
•ole object is oar own peace and prosperity.' —Burke : 
Cause if the Discontents. 

vTl-X-fy-ing, s. [Vilify.] The ect of de- 
faming or traducing ; defamation, alander. 

“ In the midst of *11 the itorms and reproaches, and 
vilifyings that tho world heap* upon me. —Hale : 
Cont. ; A Preparation against Afflictions. 

* vfl’-i-pfind, v.t. {Lat. vtlipendo = to counl 


boil, bo^; poiit. Jowl; cat, cell, chorus, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophcn, cx^st. -mg. 
-cUn, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -pon, -{ion = shun, -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -dlo, &c. — b?l, d?L 
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of little value: v«u = worthless, vile, end 
pendo = to weigh, to value, to esteem.] To 
express a disparaging opinion of; to traduce, 
to slander, to vilify, to depreciate ; to treat or 
speak of slightingly or contemptuously. 

"He doth vilipend and mock Socrate* 

Holland: Plutarch, p. 914. 

• Vil I-pSn'-den-§y, a. [Lat. vilipendens 

E t. par. of vilipendo = to vilipend (q.v.).' 
►rsesteem, alight, disparagement. 

" I he mighty Gollaha of Rome, hr thl« way of vHU 
pendwiry hope to give our clergy'* flesh to be food for 

!£anrtniV f l« he “ ,FarerA<m4 « •' for 


*yll s. [Lat. vilitas , from vllis= vile 

(q.y.).] Vileness, baseness. 

Till, a. [O. Fr. ville — a village, from Lat. 
villa =z& amall village, a farm.] [Villa.] A 
amall collection of houses ; a manor, a farm ; 
the outpart of a parish. 

“A* o»«er* of freehold land in the vUl or parish of 
Mitchim. — Daily Telegraph, Oct. 28, 1885. 

Vtt'-la, a. [Lat. = a small village, a farm 
house, dimin. from vicus = a village.] 

1. A country residence, or aeat, usually of 
aome pretensions. 

’* Another to hi* villa would retire, 

And spun iu herd iu if it were on Are." 

Dryden : Lucretius, ill. 

2. Commonly applied to a amall private 
residence in the auhurba of a town, and gene- 
rally detached or semi-detached. 

tvfl’-Ia-dim, e. [Eng. villa; -dam.] Villas 
collectively; hence, applied to the middle 
classes. 

outlying dUtrlct* are not sacred to viUadom." 
—Pall Mall Gasetle, Feb. 29, 1888. 

vil-lage (age as Ig), a. & a. [Fr., from Lat. 
vlllatuMS— pertaining to a villa (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ord, Lang. : A small assemblage of 
houses, leas than a town or city, and greater 
than a hamlet. 

" thy charm*, aweet village/ *port* like 

With aweet ancceaaion. tanght e’en toil to please." 

Goldsmith : DeeerUd ViUag*. 

2. Law: Sometimes a manor, sometimes a 
whole parish or subdivision of it ; moat com- 
monly an outpart of a parish, consisting of a 
few houses separate from the rest ; a vilT. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or belonging Ito a 
village ; characteristic of a village ; hence, 
rustic, countrified. 

“ How aoft the mxulc of thoee village belli J* 

Coeeper : Task, vL 1 

Village-cart, a. A light, two-wheeled 
vehicle, drawn by a horse or pony. 

Til'-lag-er (ag as I&), t. [Eng. village); 
~er.\ An inhabitant of a village. 

** Brutus h*d rather be a vWagerf 

Shakstp. : Julius Cottar, L 1 

•yll'-Ug-^r-y (ag as Ig), -villagree, .. 

[Eng. village ; -ry.J A district or number of 
villagea. 

„ . Ooodfellow, are you not he 

That fright* the maiden* of the villager* l" 
Shakstp. : Midsummer Might's Dream. 1L L 

vU'-laln, vil -loin, • vll-ayn, * vil-oin. 

* vil-eyn, *vil-laine, a. & a. [0. Fr. 

Milein = servile, base ; vilain — a villain, 
bondsman, servile tenant, from Lat. villanus 
= a farm-servant, a aerf, from villa — a farm.] 
A* As substantive : 

* 1. A serf or peasant attached to a villa or 
farm. 

"We yield not ouraclree to ho your villains and 
almye* [non In eervItAlera no# tmdlmusl hut a* elUe* 
to bo protected hy you." — P. Holland : Livy, p. 985. 

2. A member of the lowest class of unfree 
persons under the feudal system ; a feudal 
A villain had, In respect of peraona 
other than his lord, all the rights ana privi- 
leges of a freeman, bnt in respect of his lord 
he had no rights, save that the lord might not 
kill or maim him, nor raviah hia females. 
The villain could not acquire or hold any 
property against hla lord’s will, and he was 
obliged to perform all the menial services 
demanded or him by hla lord ; the house and 
land occupied by him were held solely at the 
v?f lord- Villaina were of two classes : 

(1) Regardant and (2) In gross. The former 
were annexed to the soil (adscript! or adscrip- 
titn glebas) belonging to a manor as a fixture, 
and passing with it when sold or inherited. 
They could not be sold or transferred separate 
** from the land Villaina In gross were not 


annexed to a manor, but belonged personally 
to their lord, who could sell or transfer them 
nt pleasure. If they ran away or were pur- 
loined they might be recovered by action like 
beaats or othar chattels. [Villenaoe.] 

" Thi* they called villenage, and the tenants villeins , 
probably a villa, because they lived chiefly in village*, 
which they couid not leave without the iord'e periui* 
•ion. — Blackttone : Comment., bk. iL, ch. 6. 

3. An ignoble, base-born person generally 
s boor, a clown. 

4. A person extremely depraved, and guilty 
or capable of great crimes; s vile, wicked 
wretch ; a scoundrel, a rascal, a wretch. 

"G villain / villain f hi* very opinion in the letter. 
Abhorred villain/ nnuitnnil, detected, brutUh viL 
lain l — Shakes p. ; Lear, i. 2. 

5. Sometimes used iu a leaa opprobrious 
sense, particularly in addresses, and some- 
times even as a term of endearment 

“Sweet 'iUain/ most deareeti my coilop.*— 
Bhakrtp. : Winters Tale, i. % ^ 

• B. As adjective : 

1, Vile, base, villainous. 

“The villain Jew.* 

Hhakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iL 8. 

2. Appropriate to or characteristic of a 
villain or ala Ye ; servile, base. 


" Villain bond* and deapot away.** 

Byron. ( Annandale .) 

•vil'-lain, *vil-ayn, v.t. [Villain,*.] To 

disgrace, to degrade, to debase. 

•’When they have ouce vilayned the sacrament of 
matrimony*. '—Sir T. More : Werkes, p. 844. 

* vU'-lain-ize, v.t. [Yillanize.] 

vll-laln-oiis, * vil-an-ouae, * vfl'-lan- 
ous, * vyl-an-ou8, a. [Eng. villain; ~ous , ] 

1. Suited to or characteristic of a villain; 
like a villain ; very wicked or depraved. 

" A natural abhorrence ... of that which ia vil- 
lainous or base. —Wollaston: Religion of Mature, f 9 . 

2. Proceeding from extreme wickedness or 
depravity : as, a villainous action. 

3. Pitiful, sorry, mean, wretched, vile. 

* bro ‘ d -' - «“**«*■ 
IT Sometimes used adverbially. 

" Forehead* villainous low." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iv. 

vfl' c lain-ous-l£, * vU-ains-ly, *vH'-lan 
ofis-l^, adv. [Eng. villainous; -ly.] 

1. In a villainona manner ; wickedly, de 
pravedly, basely. 

“The wandering Numidiau fal*ified hi* faith, and 
Villainottsiy rlew Selyme* the king, as he waa bathing 
himaelt — K nolle t : Hist. Turkes. * 

2. Sorrily, pitifully, meanly. 

vft'-lain-oiis-ngss, «. [Eng. villainous; 
-ness.] The quality or state of. being villain- 
ous ; extreme baseness or depravity; villainy. 

vil'-lain-^, * vll-lan-y, * vil-an-le, * vil- 
en-yo, "vyl-an-y, a. [O. Fr. vilanie. 
vilenie, from vilein = vile.] 

• 1. Diagrace, opprobrium. 

“ That now me, thorn wem ha hab of the maistrle, 
Dryne he wolde out of ya lond myd _gTet vllenyef 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 64. 

* 2. Low disposition or nature. 


" Pirate, I praie yon of your curteaie, 

-m,.* -relte It not my vilanie.” 

Chaucer : C. T., 728. (FroU 


* 3. Foul language ; obscene apeecb ; ob- 
scenity. 

“Tn oar modern language it [foul apeech] la termed 
riWainjf. aa being proper for ruetio boors, or men of 
coarsest education aud employment, who. heviug their 
minds debased hy being conversant in meanest affair*, 
do veut their sorry paaaiona in euch strain*."— Bar- 
rose : Sermon 18. 

* 4. An nnbecoming action ; Ill-treatment 

5. The quality or atate of a villain ; extreme 
depravity or wickedness. 

* 011 whl <* villain* teemed 

to bo imtlen by tho hxiid of God /'— Macaulay ■ BisL 
Eng. % ch* iv. 

6. Criminal or wicked conduct ; roguery 
rascality. 

ho had not achieved more waa attributed 
chiefly to the villainy of the * oma isxari a t. ”—Muca u- 
lay : Hist. Eng , ch. xr. 

* vil'-la-kin, «. [Eng. villa; dimin. nnff. -kin.] 

1. A little villa. 

“lam every day building villakins, and have given 
17K* thet ■' Better to Swift, March 81, 

2. A llttla village. 

* vil-lan, *. [Villain.] 

viV-Lan-agc, vil’-len-age (age as Ig), ». 

[Eng. villain; -aye.] 


1. The atate or condition of a villain or aerf. 

“ The Other grand division of tenure is that of 

Hein aftCJUTA nr (a altk.. ..., u 


a..c uuiw gisDQ aiviaion 01 tenure Is that of 
villein socage, or villenage, which is either pure or 
eged villenage ; from wheuo# have arisen two 

SDecles of our tnnH.rn tmnn. - » !. 


privUegea nuenage ; rroin wheuo# have arisen two 
other species of our modern tenurea."-atacA*tone: 
Com7?»#nr., bk. 11., ch. vi. 


• 2. Baseness, infamy, villany. 


” W iu thy amoke it ends, their glories shine ; 

But infamy and villanage are thine." 

Dryden : Wife of Bath's Tede, 44k 

* Til - la - nel', a. [Fr. villanelle,] A ballad. 

[VfLLANELLA.] 

■; In our Gascon viUantls and song *."— Cotton : Most, 
tatgne, ch. xlL 

vil-la-nel'-la (pL vll-lsi-nel -le), a. [lfcal. 
= a country-girl.] 

Music: An unaccompanied part-song of 
light rustic character. 

vll - la - nello’, s. [Fr.] A poem written in 
tercets and on two rhymes, the first and third 
verse of the first atanza alternating as the 
third line in each successive stanza, till they 
finally form the close as a couplet. 

"The villanells has heeu called ’the moat ravishing 
l e 7r C L WOni I b> V 1 ®, Mu * e Erato.”'— A. C. Gosse, in Corn- 
luU Magaslne, Jnly, 1877, p. 64. 

* vil-Ia-netto', s. [A dimin. from villa 
(q.v.).] A amall villa or residence. 

*vil'-laii-Ize, *vll'-lain-lze, v.t. [Eag. 

villain ; -tze.] To debase, to degrade, to de- 
fame, to corrupt. 

“ThOM writing* which eiUanUe m*nklnd.”-Lai* ; 
Theory of Religion, pt. Ui * 

* vfl'-lan-iz-er, * vil'-lan-Is-er, s. [Eng. 

villainies); -cr .] One who villanizea, de- 
grades, debases, or defames. 

"ViUanUeri of hie aainU and ecornera of hla aer- 
Vice. — Sandys : State of Religion, P. A b, 

* vfl'-lan-otis, a. [Villainous.] 

* vH'-lan-jf, 1 . [Villainy.] 

vil-lar'-sl-a, t. [Named after D. VUlar* 
(1746-1814), a French botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Me ny an these. Leaves 

entire or toothed, with amall apota beneath ; 
flowers In axillary umbela or terminal 
pamclea ; flowers yellow, petals fringed ; ovary 
with five glands beneath it ; capsule opening 
by two-cleft vnlvea. Natives of the warmer 
countries. Villarsia indica is given for cobra- 
bitea. [Limnanthemum.] 

s. [After M. Villara ; Buff, -its 

(Mi n.).] 

3ftn. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly In rounded graina, with mica, quartz, 
nnd magnetite, at Traveraella, Piedmont! 
Hardneas, 4 to 5 ; sp. gr. 2 ’978 to 2 99. Colour, 
yellowish- to olive-green ; translucent Com- 
pos. : essentially a hydrated silicate of mag- 
nesia and protoxide of iron. 

* vB-l&t'-Ic, a. [Lat villaticus — of or per- 
taining to a farm or villa (q.v.).] Pertaining 
to a farm ; country. 

** Tune vUlatic fowL” 

__ A Milton : Samson Agonist**, I,«9I, 

vu-lS-bru'-ne-a, s. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. 
from a prop, name.] 

Bot: A genus of Urticaceas. Villebrunea 
appendiculata is a amsll tree, growing in the 
north-eastern Himalayas, Chittagong, &c. It 
yields a strong and flexible brown fibre, made 
into ropea, nets, snd coarae cloth in Sikkim 
and Assam. (Calcutta Exhib. Report.) V. fru - 
tescens, s shrub or amall tree found in tha 
Himalayas, alao yields a fibre suitable for 
fishing-lines and nets. 

* vU'-lSln, 8. & a, [Villain.] 

viUeln-services, a. pi 

Old Law: Base, but certain and determined 
aervicea performed in consideration of the 
tenure of land. 

villein-socage, s. 

Old Law: A apecies of tenure of lands held 
of the king by certain villein or base services. 
[Villenaoe.] 

a. [Willemite.] 

vxl -len-age (age as Ig), a. [Villain.] 

], Feudal Imw : A tenure of land by base 
aervicea ; the tenure of a villain. It was of 
two kinda : (1) pure villenage, where the ser- 
vice was base in ita nature and undefined aa 
to time and amount, and (2) privileged villen- 
age (alao called villein socage), in which the 


^or’^e^oli wS’v father l Wd ’. wi * h6re ’ cam ? 1 - there; pine. pit. sire, sir, marine; go, pfit, 

. ore, well; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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service, although of a base nature, was certain 
and defined. When lands held in villenage 
descended from father to son in uninterrupted 
succession, the occupiers or villeins became 
entitled hy prescription or custom to hold 
their lands against the lord, ao long as they 
performed the services required of them under 
their tenure, and according to the custom of 
the manor. These customs were preserved 
and evidenced in the rolls nr the several 
courts-baron in which they were entered or 
kept on foot by the constant immemorial 
usage of the several manors in which the 
lands lay. Tenants holding such lands, having 
nothing to show as title to their estates but 
the entries in these rolls, or copies of them 
authenticated by the stewards, came in time 
to be called tenants by copy of court-roll, and 
their tenure copyhold. [Copyhold.] 

Some faint traces of the institution of villsnag* 
were detected hy the curious so late as the days of the 
Stuart*.' —.kacauf ay : Hitt. Eng., ch. i. 

* 2. Bondage, thraldom. 

” Exercise most hitter tyranny 

Upon the ports hr ought Into their bondage : 

Ko wretchedness U like to sinlnll vilienage. 

Spetuvr: P. 1L xl 1- 

▼tt'-l&n-ous, a. [Eng. villein; -ous.) Of or 
pertaining to a villein. 


villenous-judgment, a. 

Law: A judgment which deprived one of 
his lex libera, whereby he was discredited and 
disabled as a juror or witness, forfeited his 
goods and chattels and lands for life, wasted 
the lands, razed the houses, rooted op the 
trees, and. committed his body to prison. 
(Wharton.) 


vir-li, a. pi. [PL of Lat villus = ehaggy hair, 
a tuft of hair.] 

1. Anaf. : Hairs set closely together, ao as 
to constitute a surface like the pile of velvet. 
They are most fully developed on the mucous 
coat of the small intestines. They are really 
little elevations or processes of the superficial 
part of the curium. The chorion of the ovum 
is also densely clothed with villi or vascular 
processes, which, when fully developed, form 
the foetal placenta. 

2. Bot. : Long, close, rather soft bair9. 


Vft’-li-form, cl [Lat. villi = villi, and forma 
= form.] Having the form, appearance, or 
character of villi ; resembling the plush or 
pile of velvet. 


villiform-teetli, a. pi 

Jchthy. : (See extract). 

** Very fine conical teeth arranged In a band are 
termed villi form teeth ; when they are coaraer, or 
mixed with coarser teeth, they are card-Iiks. — Giin- 
ther : Study of Fishe ». p. 12«. 


Til' -lose, a. [Villous.] 

vn-lSs-I-t^, a. [Eng. viUos( e); - ity .) The 
quality or state of being villous, or covered 
with long, smooth hairs. 


1. Ord, Lang. : Made of twigs or shoots. 

M In the hive* vimineous dome 
Ten thouiaud bees enjoy their home. 

Prior : Alma. lit 

2. Bot. : Having many long, flexible ahoots, 
like osiers. 


vi-na\ vee-na', a. [Bina.] 


vl-na’-ceous (oe as sh), a. [Lat. vinaceus, 
from tritium = wine.] 

1. Pertaining to wine or grapes. 

2. Of the nature or colour of wine. 


•• The general colour of the hird 1 b brown, changing 
to vinaceout red ou the breast." — fi'AU* : Journal, 


■ Vl-na'-gO, s. [Low Lat., found in the Ono- 
mast. Lat. Gr. as a rendering of Gr. oivds 
(oiruw) ; hence, the meaning may be (1), a 
vine ; (2), a vine-branch ; or (3), a wild-dove 
(Forcellini).'] [Treson.] 


vin-ai-gretto', s. [Fr., from vinaigre — 
vinegar (q.v.).] , 

1. A small box of gold, eilver, glass, Ac., 
having perforations in the top for holding 
aromatic vinegar contained in a sponge, or 
smelliog-salts. 

2. A smelling-bottle containing aromatic 
vinegar. 

*3. A vinegar sance. 

*4. A small, two-wheeled vehicle, to be 
drawn like a bath-chair by a man or boy. 


* vln'-aig-roua, a. [Fr. vinaigre = vinegar 
(q.v.).] Sour, like vinegar; hence, sour-tem-. 
pered, crabbed, morose. 

•• Evan the ancient vinaigrous Tante* admit it,*— 
Carlyle: Fr. BevoL, pt. I., hk. rlL, ch. ix. 

v<5n-&t / -i-c6, #. [Port.] 

Bot. & Comm . : A coarse kind of mahogany, 
obtained in Madeira, from Pereea indica. It 
is recognised at Lloyds as auitahle for ship- 
building. (Treas. of Bot.) 

v*n'-ca,a [Lat = trailing.] [Periwinkle (2).] 
A genus of Pluinierese (q.v.). Peren- 
nial herbs or nnderahrubs, with evergreen 
leaves. Flowers solitary, calyx five-partite ; 
corolla salver-shaped, white, blue, or purple, 
the segments oblique ; follicles two, erect ; 
seeds without seed-down. Known species 
about ten, from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. The Yellow Periwinkle ( V. lutea) ie 
a native of the Southern States. The Greater 
Peri wi Okie ( V. major) is a native of the West 
Indies, but is naturalized in Europe, and is 
much cultivated about the pagodas of India. 
The Lesser Periwinkle (V. minor) is an 
European species, as also is the Herbaceons 
Feriwinkie ( V. herbacect ), a Hungarian species 
which Is notable for the abundance of its 
flowers. The Bose-colored Periwinkle (V. 
rosea), introduced into cultivation from Mada- 
gascar, where it is native, is a favorite hot- 
house flowering plant 


vfl'-lous, vil-lose, a. [Lat. villosus, from 
villus — hair.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Abounding or covered with 
villi; having the surface covered with hair 
or woolly substance. 

•» The qnlck »eu»atlon of the inward villou^coKt nf 
the.etomoch."— Arbuthnot: Of Aliments, ch. L 

2. Bot. : Covered with very long, soft, erect 
and straight hair. 

villons-canoer, i. 

Pathol : A kind of cancer, not truly malig- 
nant, but simply consisting of a papillary 
overgrowth from a mucous membrane, which 
bleeds. It most frequently occnra on the 
mucous membrane of the bladder, in which 
case it may be fatal from haemorrhage. 

vfl'-lus, s. [Villi.] 

Tfl'-nite, a. [After Vilna, Lithuania, one of 
ita localities ; suit -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : The same as Wollastonite (q.v.). 

* vim, a. [Lat. sccns. sing, of vis — strength.] 
Force, energy, vigour. 

t vi'-men, a [Lat. = a twig.] 

Bot . : A long and flexible shoot. 

* vim'-In-al, a. [Lat. vimen, genit viminis 
= a twig.’] Pertaining to twigs ; producing 
twigs ; consisting of twigs. 

a. [Lat. vimineus, from Vi- 
vien — a twig.] 


Vincentian, a. A a. [See def. A.] 

A. As adj. : Founded by or connected with 
St. Vincent de Paul (1 577-1 6G0). He was can- 
onized by Pope Clement XII. in 1737. 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (Pt.): The Lazarists (q.v.). 
(See also extract.) 

“The name rincentian 1j al»o sometime* riven to 
other associations founded hy Vincent de PnuL 01 
these there are several sisterhoods, that of Charity 
being the most remarkable, and the Charitable Lay 
Asaociatlon, which has untneran* branches In all 
Roman Catholic countries . "—McClinLxX A Strong: 
Bib. Cyclop,. X. 789. 

vln-^O-toX'-I'Cum, a. [Lat. vinco — to con- 
quer, and toxicum = poison.) 

Bot. : A genus of true Asclepiadese. Peren- 
nial herbs or undershrubs, generally with op- 
posite leaves, and small, flat-topped heads of 
flowers, » flve-lnbed corolla, and a fleshy, 
saucer-shaped, ataminal corona, and a fruit of 
two smooth follicles. Nearly thirty are known, 
chiefly from Asia. Vincctoxicum officinale is a 
drastic pnrgative. 

vin'^I-ble, a. [Lat. vincibilis, from vinco = 
to conqner; Fr. vincible; Sp. vencible ; Port. 
vencivel ; Ital. vincibile.) Capable of being 
conquered, subdued, or vanquished. 

“ Ho commanded on Inquiry to be mode hy physi- 
cians, whether such a kindness and debility '"'ere 
vincible by human aid."— Paley: Evidences of Chris- 
tianity, prop. iL 

• vin'-cI-ble-nSss, a. 

[Eng. vincible ; -ness, -ity.) The quality or 


state of being vincible ; capability of being 
conquered or overcome. 

“ f dou*t know what to say to the vindbility of such 
a love." — A’uAurdion : Sir. C. Orandison. tL 49. 

*vlno'-turo, a. [Lat. vinctura, prop. fem. 
sing, of* vincturus, fut par. of vlncio = to 
bind.] A biuding. 

vin-cu-lar'-l-a, s. [Lat. vinculum = a bond ; 
fem. sing. adj. auff. -aria.) 

Zool. & Palceont. : The typical genus of Via- 
culariAdfe, with one recent species. Fossil 
from the Coal-measures onwards. 

vln-cn-la-ri-a-dce, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. vin- 
cularia ; *Lat. fem. pi. adj. snff. -ute.] 

Zool & Palceont .: A family of Polyzoa. 
Polyzoary erect, rigid, calcareous, branched ; 
the cells disposed alternately round an i im- 
aginary axis, and having a raised border in 
front. Chiefly from the Irish Carboniferous 
Limestone (Morris A Etheridge). From the 
Cretaceous, or perhaps from the Palaeozoic 
rocks. (Nicholson). 

vln'-cii-lum, s. [Lat., from vincio ~ to bind.) 

* 1. ‘ Ord. Lang. : A tie ; a bond of union ; a 
fetter. 

2. Math. : A sign or character in the form 
of a horizontal bar written over several terms, 
to show that they are to be consider ed to- 
gether ; thus, a a + 2a6 + o x a* — 4c, indi- 
cates that the sum of the first three terms is to 
he multiplied by the difference between the 
last two. 

Divorce a vinculo matrimonii : [Divorce, 

II., 1. (*>]. 

* vind'-age (age as Ig), ». [A corrupt, of 
0. Fr. vendange = a viutage ; through confu- 
sion with vintner , vintry , Ac.] Vintage (q.v.). 

Vindemiaire (as Van -de- ml -are), «- 

[Fr., from Lat. vindemia = vintage.] The 
name adopted in 1793 by the French Con- 
vention for the flrat month of the republican 
year. It was the first autumnal month, and 
commenced on September 22. 

* vin-de'-ml-al, a. [Lat. vindemialis, from 
vindemia = vintage, from vinum — wine, and 
demo = to take away.] Pertaining or relating 
to a vintage or grape harvest. 

* vln-de'-mi-ate, v.i. [Lat. vindemiatum, 
eup. of vindemio, from vindemia = vintage.] 
To take or gather the vintage. 

“ Now vindemiate. and take your bee* toward tha 
expiration of thU month ."— Evelyn : KcCendarium} 
AuguiL 

* vin-de mf-a'-tion, a. [Vindemiate.] The 

act of gathering grapes. 

vin de-mf-a'-trlx, s. [So named by the 
Latins because their vintage began when the 
aun neared this star.] 

Astron. : A fixed star of the third magni- 
tude ; called also e Virginis. 

* vJa-de-m^, l. [Lat. vindemia.) A vintage. 

*• At the vindemy, in a fair calm morning. »hut up 
clone all the stall* iu your garden."— tf. Butler; Female 
Monuments, 76. 

* vin-di-ca-'bil'-I-t^', *. [Eng. vindimble; 
-ity.) The quality or state of being vindi- 
cate, or capable of being supported or justi- 
fied. 

* vln'-cU-ca-tle, a. [Vindicate.] Capable 
of being vindicated, supported, justified, or 
maintained. 

vin'-di-oate. v.t. [Lat. vindioatus, pa. par. of 
vindico = to lay legal claim to, to arrogate, to 
avenge, from vindex, genit, vindicis = a 
claimant, a maintainer. From the same root 
come avenge, revenge, and vengeance.) 

* 1, To assert a right to ; to lay a claim to ; 
to claim. 

» Never any touched upon thle way, which our poet 
Justly ha* vindicated to himself ."— Dry den. ( Todd.) 

2. To defend with anccess ; to maintain ; to 
prove to be true or valid ; to sustain : as, To 
vindicate a claim. 

3. To clear from censure, accusation, or tbe 
like : aa, To vindicate one’s honour. 

4. To defend or support against an enemy ; 
to maintain the cause or righta of ; to deliver 
from wrong, oppression, or the like. 

" Ari*e and vindicate m 
Tby glory, free thy people l rou^their ^ 0 ^ ^ 


bSU, b6j> ; p<snt. J<J^l ; oat, ? oll, chorus, ?Wn. bench ; go. gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, «***-^ ~* 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -elon = rtiftn ; -pen. - jlon thun. -edons. -tious, -sions = shils. -bio. -Ole. Be. - ft* d?L 
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r no 1U uw _ _ 

I» men vindicative than Jealous iove." 
" ‘ >• • Troilut A 


5. To support or maintain as true or cor 
rect ; to defend, to justify. 

7 And ho * viudlcatei the making use of Identi- 
cal Preposition* for the improvement of knowledge, 
from the Imputation of trifling, I do oot eeef-Locht- 
J/uman Underttand., bk. iv. ( ch. viH. 

■6. To punish. 

- We ought to have added, how far an holy war ii 
to be portued : whether to enforce a new belief, and to 
*i ndicate or p un iuh 1 nfld e li t y.”— Bacon. { Todd . ) 

* 7. To avenge. 

11 Assemble ours, and all the Theban race. 

To vindicate on Athena thy disgrace." 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

For the difference between to vindicate 
and to defend, see Defend. 

vln di-ca'-tion, s. [Lat. vindicatio, from 
vindicate, pa. par. of vindico = to vindicate 
(q.v.); Fr. vindication ; Sp. vindication; ltal. 
vendiccuione.] The act of vindicating ; the 
atate of being vindicated : 

(1) The act of defending or supporting 
against wrong, oppression, or the like; de- 
fence, support. 

“Another undertake* hi* patronage, defence, and 
vindication.”— Hale ; Oontempl. ; Of I/umiHtie. 

(2) Justification against denial, ceoaure, ob- 
jection, or accusation. 

■* Had given me thi* occailon for the vindication, of 
this paeaage of my book. N -Zx>cA« Third Letter to Bp. 
Of fror cater. * 

(3) The act of supporting by proof or legal 
process; the proving of anything to be just, 
right, or valid : as, the vindication of a claim. 

* vin-dic'-a-tive, a. [Eng. vindicate*); -ive; 
Fr. vindicatif.] 

1. Tending or serving to vindicate. 

2. Vindictive, revengeful. 

** He in beat of action 
i Jealous iov«. 

Htut & Crtttida, lv. S. 

* vfn'-dfo-a-tive-ness, s. [Eng. vindica- 
tive; -mess. J The qnality or atate of being 
vindicative ; vindictive ness. 

Vin-df-ca-tor, * [Lat] One who vindi- 
cates ; one who justifies, defends, enpporta. 
or maintains. 

"I 1 bav * had your lord*hlp for ray guarantee 

and vindicator lo that point "— Locke : Second Letter 

W fSp. Qj tVOTCGStST. 

* vin'-di-car-tor-^, a. [Eng. vindicate) ; 
-ory.] 

L Tending or serving to vindicate or justify 
2. Punitory ; serving the purpose of punish 
ment ; avenging, vindictive. 

“The afflictions of Job were no vitidicatory punish- 
ment* to take vengeance of hi* sins .”— BramhaU • 

A rtMctr lo Eobbet. ' 

* vin f -dI-ca-trSss, a. [Eng. vindicator; 
-ms.] A female vindicator. 

** Had the vindicatreu ol the * Right* of Women ' 
it 20L the ** dvt * Kni 9 ht • One* Upon a Time , 

vin dlc'-tfve, a. [A shortened form of vin- 
dicative (q.v.).] 

* 1. Punitory ; serving aa punishment. 

“Though there be rnoch vindictive Justice,"— fin 
Taylor: Rule of Conscience, hk. Ill, ch. lit 

2. Given to revenge ; revengeful ; charac- 
terized or prompted by revenge. 

1 £ ii & 0 ?, wMci \ h J w ? D , e / er effectually restrained 

their eimffrffee or their licentious passion*.* Jfoc- 

aulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xir. 

vindictive -damages, a. pi. 

Law : Damages given, not merely to com- 
pensate the plaintiff, but to punish tha de- 
fendant. 

vin^ -dlo'-tive-l^, adv. [Eng .vindictive; - ly .] 
lo a vindictive manner or spirit; by way of 
revenge : revengefully. 

Tin-dlc'-tlve-ness, a. [Eng. vindictive; 
-n«M.] The quality or state of being vindic- 
tive ; revengeful spirit ; revengefulness. 

“Thcro 1* s Pindictivcneu in fear, which may render 
It (l^ngeroui to its most iunoceot caub ** **-~Coaan * On 
the Passions, pt* ii., ch. L 

vine, * vyne. i. [Fr. vlgne = a vine, from 
pit. i nnea = (1) a vineyard, (2) a kind of pent- 
house for sheltering besiegers ; prop. fern, 
amg. of vineus = or or pertaining to wine, 
from vinum — wine ; cogn. with Or. 0 !p 0 ? 
fovnoj] = wine ; oii^ (oine) — tha vine ; olvd* 
ioinas) — the vine, grape, wiue ; A.S. tvin- 
ijeard = a. vineyard.] [Wine.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) The genus Villa (q.v.), and spec. Vitis 
vinifera , tha Common or Grape Vine. It is 


a climbing plant furnished with tendrils 
Ihe leaves are lobed, pinnateiy toothed, 
naked, or downy; the flowers, as in other 
spec es, small, greenish, in panicles opposite 
the leaves ; its berries, called grapea, oval 
large, juicy, growing in clusters or bunches, 
are the finest of fruits. Tha native country 
of tha vine is tha region south of the Caspian 
Sea, Armenia, and the adjacent regions, ex 
tending perhaps to the north-western Hima 
lays. From a very early period, it was culti- 
vated in Western Asia and Egypt (Gen. ix. 
20, 21 ; xL 10), whence it has spread to all 
tha parts of the world auitahle for ita cul- 
t ration. It thrives best on tha annoy 
aides of hills between 32° and 50° N. Its 
fruit is made into wine or brandy ; the dried 
fruita of soma varieties constitute raisins 
[Raisin], while those of another variety are 
the currants of commerce [Currant]. Tha 
eastern United States is richer in species of the 
vine than any other part of Iho world, having 
seven or eight species, four of which have 
yielded promising cultivated varieties. These 
ara the Northern Fox-grape ( V. labrvsca ), the 
Muscadine, or Southern Fox-grape ( V. vttlpina) 
the summer gTape ( V. eeativalie), and tha 
Winter, Chicken or Frost grape ( V. cordifolia). 
Many valuable varieties have been produced 
by cultivation, as tha Concord, Catawba, Dela- 
ware, Ac. In California the European grape 
has been introduced, and is extensively 
cultivated, much wine being made. 

(2) The long slender stem of any plant that 
trails along the Ground, or climbs and sup- 
ports itself by winding round a fixed object, 
or by seizing 





any fixed 
thing by ita 
tendrils, or 
clasps : aa a 
hop vine, a 
c u enmber 
vine, Ac. 

2. Roman 
Antiq . ; A 
military en- 
gine; named 
from its re- 
semblance to 
a bower form- 
ed of vine- 

branches. vnn 

(Sae extract) 

“ Wharf ore fortifying hy. camp he mad* vine* (an 
Instrument of wir mnde of timber & hurdles for tneu 
'radar mfetye to the walles of s town*)."— 
Gdainge : Ccetar, foL 62. 

vine-bower, a. 

Bot. : Clematis Viticella. 

t vine-bunch, a. A bunch of grapes. 

" Between the shadow* of the vinehuncMt 
Floated the glowing sunlights a* «he moved." 

Tennyton : (A none, 177. 

vine-clad, a. Covered or clad with 
vines. 

** In sn oriel oo the auramer *ide, 

Vine^lad, of Arthur'* palace toward* the itream, 
They met. Tennyton: Lancelot A Elaine, 1,172. 

vine-oultnre, *. Viticulture (q.v.). 

“Oennaoy ha* over » hundred sod fifty *chcol* of 
agriculture, horticulture, arboriculture, and vine^uL. 

r *- farme, garden*, and vineyards attached.*— 
Daffy Telegraph, March 22, IMS. 

vine-disease, a 

Vegetable Pathol. : Any disease attacking 
the vine, spec. : 

(1) That produced by the attacks of Oidium 
Tvckeri. [Vine-mildew.] In general it forma 
a white and very delicate cottony layer upon 
the leaves, young shoots, and young grapes 
of the viiin, which soon causes them to be 
covered by brown spots, and then become 
first indurated and finally destroyed. The fruit 
becomes abortive, or dwarfed and juiceleas 
and decay follows. There is a predisposition 
to the disease in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere. it first broke out in Kent in 1845, 
whence it spread to the continent of Europe, 
to Madeira, and to the English vines introduced 
into America, though American vines them- 
selvea escaped. Soon after its appearance. 
Mr. Tucker, a gardener at Margate, was the 
first to try suiphur a remedy. It ia still 
the best known, and the fungus has been 
named after ita human destroyer. 

(2) A • disease of the vine produced by an 
aphis, Phylloxera vastatrix. [Phylloxera.] 
The parasites cause the roots to swell, and 
finally to be incapable of diecharging their 
functions, so that the plant wastes away or 


perishes. They are as diflScnlt to destroy as 
other aphides. Phylloxera is a native of 
America, but has beeu exported to Europe, 
where it has caused great ravagee ia the 
vineyards, almost annihilating the vine in 
some districts of France. As a meauB of over- 
coming its effects, the stock b of soma of the 
hardy American species hava been planted, 
and grafted with the European vine. This 
method has proved very successful. 

* vine-dragon, a. An old and fruitless 

branch of a vine. 

vine -dresser, a. One who dresses, trim* 
or prunes, and cultivates vines. 

vine-ftretter, vine-grub, a. 

Entom.: Aphis vitis, a small insect that 
injures vines. 

Vine-fungus, «. [Vine-mildew.) 
vine-grub, a. [Vine-fretteiu] 
vine-leek, «. 

Bot,: Allium ampeloprasum. 

vine-mildew, vine-fungus, *.• 

Bot.: Oidium Tuckeri, a naked -spored monld 
which attacks the vine. [Vine-disease, i.j 
vine-sawfly, *. 

Entom. : Selandria vitis, a epecics of Sawfly, 
the caterpillar-like larva of which feeds on the 
vine. 

* vi'-ne-al, a. [Lat. vineus.] Relating to or 
consisting of vines. 

r En S* vin^e) ; -ed.] Having leave* 
like those of the vine ; ornamented with vine 
leaves. 

“ W. resthed and vined and figured columns."— Wotton. 

vln'- S- gar, *vfn-S-gcr, * vin-e-gre, 

* vyn-e-gre, s. & a. [Lit = sour wins, 
from Fr. vinaigre — vinegar, from vin = wine, 
and aigre — sharp, sour.] 

A. As substantive: 

I. Lit. : A weak solution of acetic acid, 
containing in most cases a certain proportion 
of extractive inatterand mineral salts, accord- 
ing to the source from which it haa beeu de- 
rived. Mait vinegar contains from four to six 
per cent, of real acetic acid, which ie produced 
by tha action of tha acetous ferment on a 
fermented extract of malt and grain. It is 
usually of a deep red-brown colour, and is the 
kind of vinegar most esteemed by the public. 
Wine vinegar made in Franca by the aceti filia- 
tion of poor and weak wines, contains usually 
the same amount of acetic acid aa malt vinegar, 
but possesses a different flavour. A great 
deal of French vinegar ia prepared from crabs 
or sour apples, but it has neither the flavour 
nor the strength of that mads from win*. 
Cider vinegar, largely naad in the cidar dis- 
tricts of this country, \e prepared hy adding 
eugar to a very acid cider, and allowing it to 
stand ia a warm room for some time, or is 
■imply expressed from crab apples, when it ia 
known as crab-vlaegar. German vinegar ia 
made by passing weak alcohol over wood 
shavings in presence of air. The Rectifi- 
cation proceeds mnch more rapidly than in 
the case of malt vinegar, but the flavour ie not 
eo good. Distilled vinegar (white vinegar), 
i.e., malt or wine vinegar, which has been 
subjected to distillation, contains from five 
to seven per cent, of acetic acid, and also 
some of the essential principles present iii 
the vinegar from which it is derived. Wood 
vinegar ia crude acetic acid produced in the 
destructive distillation of wood. When highly 
purified and diluted, It ia not unfrequently 
sold as white vinegar. [Acetic-acid.] vinegar 
la largely used as a condiment in cookery, 
salade, Ac., and as a preservative ingredient 
in pick lea. Taken internally, it ia a refriger- 
ant. Much diluted, it may be used to ajxmge 
the body iu fever, to check excessive perspira- 
tion, and as an ingredient in cooling lotioua. 

2. Fig. : Anything really or metaphorically 
sour ; sourness of temper. 

nSfS%AuC[ “ d p ' 1 ’ per 

B. As adj. : Sour, crabbed. 

** And other of *uch vinegar aspect. 

That they'll oot show their teeth ia way of *mll* 
Though No* tor awesr the lest be Uughahle." 

Shaketp, : Merchant of Venice, t. L 

Vinegar Bible, a. A bible printed a.d. 
1717 at the Clarendon Press in Oxford. So 
named because in the running headline of 
Luke rxii. vineyard was misprinted vinegar. 


Z^’ T 1 ’ fothCr l. W§ \ wSt ’ b6re - cam ^ h6r > ‘fcere; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pSt. 
. . work, wild, sin ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Sjbrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = ltw. 
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vinegar-cruet, *. A small glass bottle 
for holdiog vinegar. 

vlnegar-eol, *, 

Zool : Anguillula aceti, a microscopic nema- 
toid worm, narrowed posteriorly, and termi- 
nated by a drawn-out point; cesophagus 
cylindrical. Formerly found very commonly 
In vinegar, but now rarely met with, owing to 
the absence of mucilage from the more modern 
vinegar and tbe presence of sulphuric acid. 

vinegar-plant, *. 

Botany : 

PeniciUum gtaucum, a mould found in 
layera on the surface of saccharine liquids 
undergoing acetous fermentation, which it 
tends greatly to aid. Under the microscope, 
the fungoid layera are found to consist of in- 
terlaced and branched threads. 

vinegar-yard, ». A yard where vinegar 
la made and kept. 

vin'-S-gar, v.t. [Vinegar, *•! 

1. To make into vinegar ; to make sour with 
or as with vinegar. 

2. To apply vinegar to; to pour vinegar 
over. ((See extract under Titillate, B. 1.) 

*vin-S-gar-8tte\ *• [Vinaiorette.1 

tvin'-S-gar-^, a. [Eng. vinegar; -y.] Sour, 
sharp, crabbed. 

“ Io * vinegary anappixh way.’*— Fenn : Man with a 

Shadow, ch. xlvL 


The conical vessel is surrounded by a reser- 
voir of cold water, so that the spirituous 
vapours rising from the liquid will be con- 
densed on the side of the reservoir, and, run- 
ning down Its sides, be returned to the tun. 
A tube carries off uucondenaed vapours. 

vi-nlT-er-W, e. pi [Lat. vinum = wine, and 
/era = to bear.] 

Bot. : Jussieu’s name for the Vitacefie<q.v.). 

* vlniter, s. [Vineter.] 

*vtnlterie, a. [Yintrt.] 

* vin'-newed (ew as u), a. [Vinewed.] 

vin'-n£, a. [A.S. Jlnig, fynig.] Mouldy, 
musty, vinewed. 

* vi'-nd-lSn-gfo [Lat. vinolentia, from 
vinum = wine.] Drunkenness, tippling. 

* vi-n6-lent, a. [Lat. vinolentus, from vinum 
= wine.] Drunken ; given to tippling. 

" ThAn wol they «aI« thou art a great gloton, 

A devourer, or eU vinolent.” 

A Ballad of Good Couni ail. 

vi-nom'-e-ter, a. [Lat vinum = wine, and 
Eng. meter.] A form of hydrometer for mea- 
suring the strength of wine. 

via ordinaire (as van or-dl-nar9, *• 

[Fr. = ordinary wine.] A kind of cheap claret. 
Also applied to the cheaper varieties of many 
kinds of wine, white or red; the common 
wine of tho country. 


• vin'-er, a. [Eng. vitt(e); 

1. A vine-dresser. 

2, A member of the Vintners’ Company. 
[Vintner, t-3 

Tin'-er-#, * vyn-er-y, i. [Eng. vine; -ry.l 
* 1 . A vineyard. 

" The vyneryot Rmmer ." — Fabyan s Chronicl* (an. 8). 

2. A kind of greenhouse tn which vines are 
cultivated and grapes are ripened by artificial 
heat from stoves or flues. 


vi'-noee, a, [Vinous.] 

vi-nSsM-t^, s. [Eng. vinos(e)\ -ity.] The 
quality or etata of being vinous. 


vin'-otis, vi'-noso, o. [Lat vinasus, from 
vinum = wine.] Having the qualities of wine ; 
pertaining to wine. 

^ 6 .“Water will Irahibo 

The imall remidn* of eplrit, ood aoqolra 
A vinou* flavour. J. Philip* : Cider, U. 

Alcoholic 


vinous - fermentation, 

termontation. TT.1 


•vineter, * vlniter, ». [Fr. vimtier.] A 
vintner (q.v.). 

"The Mayor vu viniter hll broke the rlntterie." 

Robert q f Gloucetter, p. M2. 

Vl-n^tte', *. [A dimin. from vim.] A sprig 
or branch. (Prop.) 


* vln'-ew (ew as u), a- [Vinewed.] Mouldi- 
ness. 


•* Soon would It avtch a vinew, begin to putrlfle, and 
ao cootlauebuta while." — P.Hoiland: Plin ic, bk. xix., 
ch. 111. 


•vin'-ewed, vin'-newed (ew as u), a. 

[Prop. finewed, from A.S. Jlnegan, fynegian = 
to become mouldy or musty, from Jlnig, fynig 
= mouldy.] Mouldy, musty. 

-Many of Cheucer’a word* are become, a* it were, 
vinew'd, and hoarie with over long lying.”— Beaumont t 
Letter to Speght. ( Chaucer , 1602J 

• vln -owed - nSss, * vin' -newed-nSss 

(ew as u), s. [Eng. vinewed; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being vinewed or mouldy ; 
mouldineas, mould. 

" IloariQfi* or vinneteedneu, euch as it on hread or 
meat long kept."— Barrett : Alvearie, in voce Hoarie. 


vine'-yard, * vlno-ynrde, • vyn-yerd, a. 

[A.S. wingeard.] A plantation of vines pro- 
ducing grapes. 

M For thrioe. at lwwt. In compiuw of tha year. 

Thy vineyard must employ tbe *turdy ete«r. 

Hryden : Virgil; Georg icU. ML 


vlngtalne (as van-tan ), a. [Fr. = a score.] 
Ons of the divisions into which the parishes 
in Jersey are divided. 


vingtenier (as van-ta'-nye), a. [Yino- 
taine.] A collector of rates in the vingtaines 
of Jersey, 


ringt et tin (as vaht'-e-{in), a. [Fr. = 

twenty-one.] 

Cards; A game in which the object Is to 
make the number or value of the pips on the 
cards as neariy as possible twenty-one. 


vlh'-qulsb, a. [Etym. donhtfuL] A disease 
in sheep, in which they pine and languish 
away. 

♦vint, v.t. [From vintage (q.v.).] To gather 
at the vintage ; to make into wine. 

-I wouldQ’t rive a *tr*w for thabeit wine that *v«r 
mi vinted.”— Trollope : Barchetter Tower*, ch. mL 

vlntf-age (ago as 1£), vynt-age, a. [A 

corrupt, of Mid. Eng. vindage, vendage, ventage , 
for vendange ; Fr. vendange, vendenge — a 
vintage, from Lat. vindemia = a vintage, from 
vinum = (1) wine, (2) grapes, and demo = to 
take away, from de — off, away, and emo = to 
take.] 

1. The produce of the vine for a particular 
season. 

2. The wine produced by the crop of grapes 
In one season ; as, the vintage of 1874. 

3, The time of gathering the crop of grapes. 
"The grape-ipitherer in time of vintage.’' — P. Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk. xiv., ch. i. 

4, Wine generally. (Tennyson : Will Water- 
proof, 97.) 

• vintage-eprlng, s. A wine-fount. 

* vlntf-age (ago as 3Cg), v.t. [Vintage, *.] 
To gather, as grapes, at the vintage. 

* vint-ag-er (as as Jg), s. [Eng. vintag(e) ; 
-er.] Ooe who gathers the vintage. 

" The star QMned lo IjAttne Vindemiator, i.e. the 
vintager. '— P. Holland: PUnie, bk. xviiL, ch. xxxL 

* vint'-ag-ing (ag as Ig), s. [Eng. vintage) ; 
-ing.\ The act of gathering a vintage. 

vint'-ncr, • vlnt-on-ner, • vynte-ner, 
*vynte-nere, s . [Prop, vineter, from Fr. 
vinetier ; Low Lat. vinetarius = a wine-seller, 
from Lat. vinetum — a vineyard, from vimim. 
= wine.] One who deals in wine ; a licensed 
victualler, a wine-dealer, a tavern-keeper. 

"He ibived all the wine la «. vintner' i celUr.”— 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 


▼IlT-Ic, a. [Lat. vin(um) = wine ; Eng. sdj. 
suff. -ie.] Pertaining to or derived from wine. 


The Vintnera are one of the London Com- 
panies. They were incorporated a.d. 1365. 


vin-l f^rO-teur. s. [Fr.) An apparatus for 
collecting ths alcoholio vapours that escape 
from liquids during the process of vinous fer- 
mentation. It is a contcal vessel or cap, cover- 
ing a hole in the top of the fermenting-tun, 
which is in other respects made air-tight. 


* vint'-ner-^, t. [Eng. vintner; -y.] The 
trade or occupation of a vintner. 

-The father of him did . . . perform cookery and 
vintnery.”— Carlylv: Fr. Revolution, pt. 1L, bk. v.. 
cb. ii. 

vlnt'-r^, * vint-rie, «. [A contraction for 


vtniterie (q.vA] [Vintner.] A place where- 
wine is stored or sold. 


* vin'-fo ct. [Eng. vine; - y .] Pertaining or 
relating to viaes ; producing vines, abounding 
in vines. 


“ From thenc* he furrow’d mmny a churlleh aea. 
The viny Rhene, end Volglix'a *elf did pa»s." 

P. Fletcher ; /’/•calory Eclogue*. 
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vin'-yl, [Lat, vin(umy = wine ; -y*.] 

Chem. : C2H3. Tbe hypothetical radical of 
vinyl alcohol. 


vinyl-alcohol, *. 

Chem. : C2H4O = The name applied 

to the pungent liquid supposed to be the first 
member of the allyl series of alcohols, and 
obtained by agitating acetylene, C2H2, with 
sulphuric acid, and distilling. It has since 
been shown to correspond with crotonic 
aldehyde. 

vinyl-chloride, s. 

Chem.: C3H3CI. A gas having an alliaceous 
odour, and liquefying at 18°. It is obtained 
by first forming ethene chloride, CsHjCIa, and 
then treating it with silver oxide, 2C2H4CI2 + 
Ag 2 0 a= 2C 2 H 3 C1 + 2 AgCl + H a O. The bromide 
and Iodide are eimilarly formed. 


vi'-6l (1), * vi'-al, *vi-oll, * vy-ol, $. [Fr. 

viole, vialle ; Prov. viola , viula, from^ IjOW Lat, 
vitula, vidula = a viol, from Lat. vitulor = to 
celebrate a festival, keep a holiday, prop. = 
to sacrifice a calf, from vitulua = a calf; Sp., 
Port., & I tel. viola. Viol and JiddU are 
doublets.] 

Music : A stringed instrument a little larger 
than the violin ; it was furnished io Eng- 
land with five or six strings, had a fretted 
finger-board, and was played 
with a bow. The viol is found 
depicted in MSS. as early as 
the eleventh century. In 
France, Germany, and Italy 
the number of the strings 
varied between three and six. 

It is supposed that they were 
tuned in fourths and thirds. 

A chest of viols consisted of 
aix instruments of various 
sizes, the smaller ones were 
called in England treble, the 
next mean, and the larger bass 
viola : the trehle viol was 
somewhat larger than the 
violin, and the music for it 
was written in the treble clef ; 
the mean (or tenor) viol was 
about the same length and 
breadth ss the modern tenor viol. 
violin, hut wos thicker in the 
body; its music was written in the c clef 
The base viol was much about the same aizo 
as the violoncello, and the music for it was 
written in the bass clef. 

” HU heart dance* to tbe melody of the hart) aod 
the viol r h* pamper* erery bodily *en*c. till plwuura 
itaelf la converted Into pain or inaenaihillty.”— Knox : 
Chrittian Philotophy, } M. 

viol d’amore, «. 

Music : An obsolete Instrument of the violin 
family. In addition to catgut strings, metal 
strings were placed under the finger-board, 
which, by the production of sympathetic 
sounds, gave a peculiar quality of tone to tl» 
instrument. [Violet, (2).] 

vi'-ol (2), «. [Etym, doubtful.] 

Naut. : A large messenger used In weighing 
an anchor by the capstan, 

viol-block. *. 

Aaufr : A large anatch -block (q.v.). 

vi'-O-la (1). a. [ltal] [Viol, (1).] 

Music: The tenor violin. It has four Btringa* 
a, d, o, c. The two lowestare covered strings. 
Music for this instrument is written in tho 
alto clef, whence it is sometimes called alto 
viola. 

viola -b as tar da, s. [VioLA-poMPoax.] 

viola da gamba, s. [Gamba.] 

viola di bordone, 1 . 

Music: An instrument of the violin kind,, 
strung with six or seven catgut strings, c, b, 
o, d, A, E, c. Beneath the gut were meta* 
strings varying in number from sixteen to s» 
many as forty-four, arranged in a diatonic 
order. The sympathetic strings wero occa- 
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viola— violent 


sionally plucked with the left hand in play- 
ing. The instrument is nnw obsolete. It was 
ulso called viola di fagotto, viola bastarda, and 
barytone. 


stemace®, Samydace®, Passiflorace®, Male- 
sherbi&ce®, Moringsce®, Violace®, Frankeni- 
ace®, Tam&ricace®, Sauv&gesiace®, Crassu- 
l&ce®, and Turnerace®. 


viola-pomposa, i. 

M>r$ic : A sjiecies of viol da gamba , invented 
by Joho Sebastian Bach. Jt had five strings ; 
the four lower strings were tuned in fifths, 
and the fifth string was tuned to e, by means 
of which greater facility in the execution of 
extended passages was possible. 

vi'-o la (2), i. [Lat. = a violet.) 

Bot. : Violet ; the typical genus of Violeae 
(q.v.). Low herbs, more rarely shrubs, with 
radical or alternate leaves or flowers ; on one, 
rarely on two-flowered peduncles ; calyx of 
five sepals, extended at the base ; petals five, 
unequal, the under one spurred at the base ; 
anthera connate, two of them spurred be- 
hind ; capsule of three elastic valves ; seeds 
ovoid or globose. Koowo species about two 
hundred, from temperate countries. Several 
of these are cultivated io gardens, some of 
them, as V. tricolor , known by the several 
popular names of Pausy, Paosy Violet, and 
Hearts Ease, being admired for the beauty of 
their flowers; others, as V. odorala, the Sweet- 
scented Violet, for tbetf delicate perfume. 
There are a number of species native to the 
United States, of which V. cucullala, the 
common Blue Violet, is much the best known. 
Other common species are F. patmata, the 
Hand-leaf Violet, and V. pedata, the Bird 1 ©- 
foot Violet, which bears large aad handsome 
blue or purple flowers. There are several 
species of white and yellow violets, the latter 
ioclnding V. rotundifolia and V. pubescent. Of 
the white species, V. blanda bears small white 
flowers with a faint, sweet perfume. There 
are species with green flowers, belonging to a 
second genns, Solea. The cultivated violets 
are principally of Old World species, notably 
the Paasy and the Sweet-scented Violet The 
Pansy is remarkable for its great diversity of 
coloration, and there is no more admired 
gardeo flower. The bruised leaves of V. 
tricolor smell like peach kernels; they were 
once believed to be efficacious in the cnra of 
skin diseases. The petals of V. odorata ere 
used as a laxative for children. The seeds 
have similar qualities, and the root is emetio 
and purgative. V. serpens , a email, procumbent, 
Himalayan herb, yields an oil. The flowere 
are coasldered diaphoretic and laxative, the 
seeds diuretic and emetic. 

vlola-emetin, *. [Violin (2).] 

• vi -o-la-ble, a. [Lat. violcMlis, from vido 
* to violate (q.v.).] Capable of being violated, 
broken, or Injured. 

* vi-6 la'- 9 ©- 80 , s. pL [Hod. Lat. viol(a); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Violetworts ; an order of Hypogyn- 
ous Exogeus, the typical one of the alliance 
Yiolales. Herbs or shrubs, with simple, 
usually alternate leaves, involute In verna- 
tion. Sepals five, persistent, generally elon- 
gated at the base ; activation imbricated ; 
petals flve, sestivation convolute; st&meus 
five, inserted on a hypogynous disk; fila- 
ments dilated, lengthened beyond the an- 
thers, two, when the flowera are irregular, 
often with an appendage or gland at the 
base ; style single, usually declinate ; stigma 
oblique, hooded; ovary one-celled, with 
three parietal placentae, rarely one-seeded; 
capsule three-valved, having the placentae in 
their axis. Roots often emetic. Found In 
most continents, but the typical species are 
from the North Temperate Zone. Tribes or 
sub-ordera two : Viole® and Alsode®. Known 
genera eleven, species 300 ( Lindley ); genera 
twenty-one, speciea 240 ( Sir J. Hooker). 

^vi-o-la'-ceous (ce as ah), a, [Lat. viola- 
ceus, from viola = a violet.] Resembling a 
violet in colour. 

vi'-o-lal, a. [Violales.] 

Bot. : Resembling the genns Viola, or the 
order Violace®, as the Violal alliance. 

vi-o-la'-lej, a. pL [Maac. and fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. violalis, from Lat. viola (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The Violal alliance ; an alliance of 
Hypogynous Exogens. Flowera monodichla- 
mydeous, placent® parietal or sutural, em- 
bryo straight, with little or no albumen. 
Twelve orders: viz.: Flacourtiace®, Laci- 


vi'-d-l&n, s. [Lat. viol{a) = the violet ; Eng. 
suff. -an.] 

Min. : A member of the group of pyroxenes, 
occurring mostly massive or fibrous, though 
crystals are occasionally met with. Colour, 
dark violet-blue. Found in small seams with 
various other minerals in the braunite of San 
Marcel, Val d’ Aosta, Piedmont. 

vi-o-lan'-tm, a. [Eng. violet), and (pllozy 
antin.] 

Chem. : CgHgNgOo. A compound obtained 
by heating hydnrilic acid with dilute nitric 
acid. It separates as a yellowish-white crys- 
talline mass, and contains the elements of 
violuric and diiituric acids, and is resolved 
into these two acids by simple treatment with 
water. Vapour of ammonia colours violautin 
blue. 


• vi-o-l&s-^ent, a . [Violescent.] 

vi’-o-late, * vy-o-late, v.t. [Lat. violates, 

S i. par. of violo = to treat with force, to vi ci- 
te ; from the same root ns vis = force.] 

• 1. To treat roughly and injuriously; to do 
violence to; to outrage, fo injure. 

M He who Attempts to violate the happinm ot an- 
other.”— Wollaston: Religion of Nature, { 9. 

2. Specifically, to outrage or deflower hy 
force ; to ravish. 

3. To desecrate, to dishonour, to treat ir- 
reverently; to meddle Irreverently or pro- 
fanely witl*. 

" The toudyoar* ot eaynt Am*nde . . . burnt the 
towne, and vyolated the abbey.”— Berners: Eroissart ; 
Cronycle. voL i. ch. liv. 

4. To sin against ; to break (as a vow) ; to 
infringe or transgress (as a law, contract, pro- 
mise, or the like), either by commission or 
omission. 

u By him the violated Uw Apeak* out 
It* thooder*.” Cowper : Task, IL *40. 

• 5. To break in upon, to disturb, to inter- 
rupt. 

_ “ To *iolo/e eleep, and thoae 

Whoae dwelling God hath planted here in bllaa." 

Milton: p. L. , It. 883. 

IT For the difference between to violate and 
to infringe, see Infringe. 

• vi'-^-lat-er, *. [Violator.] 


vi-6-la-tlon, • vi-o-la-cl-on, *. [Fr. vio- 
lation, from Lat. violalionrm, sccue. of viotatio, 
pa. par. of violo = to violate (q.v.). ; Sp. i no- 
lacion ; ItaL violazione.] 

* 1. The act of treating ronghly, violently, 
and injuriously. 

2. Specifically, the act of deflowering or 
ravishing ; ravishment, rape. 

“ If your pore maiden* fall into the hand 
Of hot aad forcing violation." 

Shakesp. : Henry V., liL X 

3. The act of desecrating or dishonouring ; 
desecration ; eu act of irreverence ; profana- 
tion or irreverent treatment of anything sacred 
or venerable. 

" Without any vi otacion or breache ofjthe Sabboth.” 
— Udal : Marks MU 

4. The act of violatiog, infringing, or trans- 
gressing ; infringement. 

“ Th* violation ot my faith.” 

Shakesp. : Winter's Tale, iv. 4. 

*5, The act of interrupting; interruption, 
disturbance. 


* vi -O-lat-Ive, a. [Eng. violate); Tend- 
ing to or causing violation ; violating. 

vi-d-lat-dr, * vi-$-lat~er, a. [Lat. vio- 
lator, from violatus, pa. par. of riofo = to 
violate (q.v.) ; Fr. violateur ; Sp. & Port, vio - 
lador ; ItaL violators .] 

1. One who violates, injures, interrupte, or 
disturbs. 

2. A ravisher. 

** Angelo 1* an adolt'rou* thief. 

An hypocrite, a vlrglo violator." 

Shakesp. : Measure for Measure, ▼. 

3. One who infringes or transgresses. 

* A grleuons penaltie of money being imposed npon 
th* viobiter* of the same *tatat e. '—Hackluyt : voy- 
ages, L 174. 

4. Oue who violates, desecrates, profanes, 
or treats with irreverence anything sacred or 
venerable ; a desecrater ; a profaner. 

" Bat Guy do Montford wa* excommaoicated, a* a 
violator of the church, a murderer, and a traitor.”— 
Hoiinshed; Edward I. (an. U74). 


vi-i-le’-se, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. viol(a); Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -eoe.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Violaceae, charac- 
terized by having irregular flowers. 


vi-o-len$e, * vy-o-lence, s. [Fr. viobnee, 
from Lat, violentia , from violentus — violent 
(q.v.); Sp. & Port, violencia; Ital. violenza.] 

1. The quality or state of being violent ; 
fores ; vehemence ; intensity or strength of 
action or motion. 

" Blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world.” 

Shakesp.: Measure for Measure, ill. L 

2. Power exerted unjustly or illegally ; un- 
jnst force ; force employed against liberty, 
law, rights, or the like; outrage, injury, 
hurt, attack, assault. 

" Offer him no violence ." 

Shakesp. : t Henry TI., i. l 

3. Vehemence or impetuosity of feeliug ; ex- 
cessive eagerness or ardour. 

" With what violence she first loved the Moor.* 
Shakesp. ; Othello. IL L 

* 4. The act of ravishing ; ravishment, rape. 

*5. Iojury done to anything which is en- 
titled to respect, reverence, or observance; 
desecration, profanation, infringement, trans- 
gression, violation, infraction. 

If For the difference between force and 
violent so, aee Force. 

TI (1) By violence : By force. 

(2) To do violence on : To attack, to murder. 

"She ... ** it *wmi, did violence on herself." 

Shakesp. ; Romeo * Juliet, r. 1 

(3) To do violence to : To injure, to outrage. 
(Lit. & fig.) 

“ Do violence to no nun .”— Luke 111, 14. 


* vi’-o-len$e, v.t. [Violence, s.J 

1. To do violence to ; to attack, to assault, 
to injure. 

“ Nature violsnced in both these." 

Ben Jonson : The Devil is an Ass, IL *. 

2. To bring by violence ; to drive, to 
compel. 


"The high court of ijtutioc, to which the loyal and 
the aoble, the booeet and the brave, were violenced by 
amhitloa aad malice.”— Feltham: Resolves. 


* s. [Eng. Violent); -cy .] Vio- 
lence, excess. 

"To avoid theee violencies and extremiti*# of 
nature."— Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, lit 1 

Vl-6-Ien -Io, a, [From Lat. viola = a violet 
(q.v.),] Derived from or contained in the 
viulet. 


vlolenio-acld, $. 

Chem. : A colourless add, extracted from 
the flowera of the violet It crystallizes in 
silky needles, soluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether, and forms yellowish salts, which stain 
the skin. 


vi -^-lent, * vy-o-lent, a. & *. [Fr. violent, 
from Lat. violentus = violent, full of might, 
from the same roo t as violate (q.v.); 8p., Port, 
& ItaL violento.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Characterized by the exertion of force 
accompanied with rapidity of motion ; 
forcible and quick or sudden ; furious, im- 
petuous ; full of violence or force. 

" With violenter *w«y fall turret* itccp.” 

Surrey : Of the Golden Mean. 

2. Produced, effected, caused, or continued 
by force ; produced or attended by extra- 
neous or unnatural force ; unnaturaL 

" Hie * violent death." 

shakesp. : S Henry ri„ L 4. 

3. Acting or produced by force and vio- 
lence ; characterized or effected by force or 
violence unjustly or unlawfully exercised ; 
outrageous. 

"Some violent hand* were laid on Humphrey'* Ufa* 
Shakesp. t Henry VI., tlL 2. 

4. Unreasonably or excessively vehement; 
passionate, furious, bitter, malignant : aa, % 
violent speech, a violent attack. 

5. Acting with violence ; passionate, hot- 
tempered. 

"The man f* besyde. *o vyolent and to Woperdona 
that oooe of them dare be a kaoweo to *pe*k* ot IL” 
—Sir T. More: Workss, p. 90ft. 

6. Severe, acute, sharp, extreme. 

" The*« violent delight* have violent end*." 

Shakesp. : Romeo k Juliet, IL 9. 

* 7. Enormous, excessive, outrageous, huge. 

" Let thi* kit* 

Repair tboee violent harm* that my two efiter* 

Hare tn tby rev*renc« made.” Shakesp. : Lear, iv. 7. 
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*8. Extorted ; not voluntary; not binding. 

" Vow« made In pain, « vlolmj *ndv > “jj '\ v 97 

• B. A t subst. : An assailant. 

"Such violentt «h»ll not take heaven, hut hell, hr 
force." — Dr. H. Mart. 

^ When violent and furious are applied to 
the same objects, the latter expresses a higher 
degree of the former : thus a furious temper 
Is violent to an excessive degree ; a furious 
whirlwind is t?ioZ«n< beyond measure. 

violent-presumption, *. 

Law: [Presumption], 

violont-proflts, s. pi 

Scots Law: The penalty due by a tenant 
who forcibly or unwarrantably retains pos- 
session after he ought to have removed. 


• vi'-o-l$nt t v.t. & i. [Violent, a.] 

A. Trans. : To urge with violence. 

“I find not the Iea*t appearance that hi* former 
adversaries violented anything againit him under that 
qneen.“ — FulUr : Worthiee ; Anglesey. 

B. Intrans. : To be violent ; to act with 
violence. 

M The grief U fine, full, perfect, that I ta*te, 

And violenteth In a sense as «troug 

A* that which cause th it" .... 

Shaketp. : TroiluS A Creteida, tv. t 


adv . [Eng. tuoZenf, a. ; -Zy.] 
In a violent manner; by or with violence; 
forcibly, vehemently, fnriously. 

« The punishment of blood violently «hed ."— Smith : 
Commonwealth, bk. ill., ch. Hi. 


• vi'-o-lcr, ». [Eng. vfoZ ; -er.) 

1. One skilled in playing on the viol. 

2. A violinist, a fiddler. 

«• a vtoler . . . vu *erenading In the night-time 
with hit fiddle."— FountainhaU. 

Vi-6-l$a'-$$nt,* vi-6-I&S'-9§nt, a. [Formed 
froru-Lat viola = a violet, with the incept, anff. 
-escent, -ascent .] Tending to a violet colour. 

vV-6-let(l), * vi-o-lette, * vy-o-let, s. & a. 

[Fr. violet , vwktte, dimin. from viols = a gilli- 
fiower, from Lat. viola - a violet, cogn. with 
Ur. Iok ( ion tor vion ) = a violet; Sp. & Fort. 
violeta; Ital. violetta .] 

A. As substantive : 


t Vl'-S-lSt (2), s. [Viola (1).] 

Music : The Viol d’ Amore (q.v.X 

vi'-o-let-wort, a. [Eng. violet (1), and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.): The order Violace*. ( Lindley .) 

vi'-6-Hn(l), a. ritai. violino, dimin. from viola 
= a viol (q.v.).] 

Music: The most familiar of all stringed 
instruments played with a bow. It ia some- 
what smaller than the old viol, as its name 
implies. Like the rest of the family it re- 
presents, it couaista of a wooden cheat of 
peculiar form, made of two curved surfaces, 
called the back and the belly, united by sides, 
and with a hollow on each aide half-way In 
the length. A neck at ooe end aervea as a 
finger-board, over which the four strings pass, 
being fastened at one ead of the clieet or 
body to a tail-piece, and kept in tune and 
position by a aeries of pegs at the head or 
end of the neck. The strings arc raised above 
the belly by the bridge, supported at the 
point of greatest tension by a sound-post, 
which is fixed upright between the back 
and the belly. In the belly are two holea, 
called the / holes from their similarity to 
the shape of that letter. The sound is 
produced by drawing s bow of horsehair 
charged with rosin across the strings, which 
aje tuned in fifths, the changes of pitch 
being gained by “stopping” the strings with 
the fingers of the left-hand against the finger- 
board, thus shorteuiog the vibrating portion 
of the string. The harmonics of the violin 
are very telling in quality, and are produced 
by touching the strings lightly instead of 
pressing them upoa the finger-board. The 
sordino or mute, placed upon the bridge, pro- 
duces a peculiar modification of tone, and a 
special effect ia gained by plucking the strings, 
aa in playing a guitar. [Pizzicato.] The 
violin Is capable of prodneiog a limited har- 
mony by means of double stops and bowiog 
in “arpeggio,” while as to power of expres- 
sion and execution there ia no other instru- 
ment which can be compared to it. It has a 
wide range of sounds, to which any degree of 
londneas or softness, staccato or legato, can 
be given. Compass from a below the stave. 
[Cremona.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

1. la the same sense as II. 

" Meadow* of softest rerdura, purpled o**r 
With tioiet*.' Cowper : Homer; Odyuey r. 

2. A bluish purple colour or pigment like 
that of the violet ; it is produced by a mix- 
ture of red and blue. 

3. One of the primary colours or kinds of 
light, being the most refrangible of the 
coloured rays of the spectrum. [Colour.] 

4. Dress or clothee of a violet colour. 

« AU the aldermenn* In tcarlette, with five hundred 
hone of thaciteaeu* in violate, received hym.*'— Sir 
T. More: Workee, p. 44. 

IL Botany: 

1. The genus Viola (q.v.). 

2. Various plants, more or less superficially 
resembling It, aa the Water-violet. [Hot- 

TONIA.] 

B. As adj . ; Resembling or having the 
colour of a violet ; of a bluish purple colour. 

violet carpenter-bee, a. 

Entom. : Xylocopa violace a, from the eontb 
of Europe, ranging northwards to Germany; 
(Ca rpenteb-b ee. ] 

violet-ears, a. pi. 

Ornith. : A popular name for the genus 
Fetasophora (q.v.). 

violet land-crab, s. 

Zod : Gecardnus ruricola , formerly very 
abundant in Jamaica, and still numerous in 
the other sugar-producing islands of the West 
Indies. 

violet-powder, *. Starch reduced to a 
very Hue powder, and scented with orris-root 
or other j^erfume. It Is used for nursery and 
toilet purposes. % 

violet- snail, s. 

Zool. : The popular name for the genus Ian- 
thina (q.v.), from the colour of the abelL 

violet- wood, s. 

Botany <£ Commerce : 

(1) The same 83 Kinowood (q.v.). 

(2) The wood of Acacia pendula. 

(3) The wood of Andira violacea. 


violin-clef; s. 

Music: The o clef placed upon the first 
line of tho stave. 

vi'-a-lln (2), *. [EDg. violet) (1) ; -*».] 

Chem. : Viola-emetin. An emetic substance 
contained, according to Boullay, in all parts of 
the common violet. It baa not been obtained 
pure, and is, perhaps, Identical with emetin 
from lpecacusn ha-root. (Watts.) 

* vi'-o-lin, v.t. [Violin (1), *•] To Influence 
by playing on a violin. (Special coinage.) 

•• Viol tried into a match b*low h*r qualltr."— Oentle- 
man Instructed, p. 1*6. 

vi-6-lin-9<$l'-16 (or as vi-6-Un-^h8l-ldX 

i. [Violoncello.] 

vi'-d-line, s. [Eng. viol(el ); -inc.) 

Chem. : Price’s name for the blue substance 
obtained by treating aniline with sulphuric 
acid and lead peroxide. 

vi-o-lln'-ist, s. [Eng. violin (IX a. ; -ist.) A 
perfurmer on a violin. 

* vi'-il-ist. *. [Eng. viol (1) ; -ist.] A player 
on the vioL 

" Ho was * violin) at, and the two former violate."— 
L\f* </ Arethony d Wood, Feh. 1*. U5S-9. 

vi-^-lSn-jfil'-list (or aa vi-d-lSn-^hSl- 
HstX *• [Eng. violoncello); -fst.] A per- 
former on the violoncello. 

vi-<!>-l5n-$8r-l6 (or as vi-i-lSn-^hSl'-lo), 

a. [Ital., dimin. from violone = & bass-viol.] 
Music : A bow Instrument of the viol class, 
held by the performer between the legs, and 
filling a place between the viola and the 
double-bass. It is strung with four got strings, 
the lower two covered with silver wire, and 
tuned in fifths. The commas usually era- 
. ployed extends from c on the second ledger- 
fine below the bass-staff to a on the second 
space of the treble, though soloists play an 
octave higher, with all the intermediate semi- 
tones. (Spelt also Violincello.) 

vi-$-ld'-ne, a. [Ital] 

Music: The same as Double-bass (q.v.X 


* vi' -6-lofi.S, a. [Violent.] Violent, Im- 
petuous. 

“ Von Are *o violoue." 

Beaum. * Flet. : Maid in the Mill, ilL L 

vi-6-liir'-Io, a. [Eng. rtaZ(anfin), and uric.] 
Derived from or containing violantin and urio 
acid. 


vlolurio-acid, s. 

Chem. : C 4 H 3 N 8 04 . Obtained by the decom- 
position of violantin. but best prepared by the 
action of a warm solution of nitrate of potas- 
sium on hydurilic acid. The aalt formed is 
treated with chloride of barium, and the baric 
violurate exactly decomposed with sulphuric 
acid. It crystallizes in shining, yellowish, 
rhombic octahedrons, which dissolve mode- 
rately in cold, easily in hot water. Its salta 
are distinguished by the beauty and variety 
of their colours. The ammonium and potas- 
sium salts are deep blue, those of barium and 
lead being red. 

* vi-par'-l-oiis, a. [Lat. vi(ta)=life, and 
pario = to produce.] From the etym. the 
word would seem = life-producing ; but In 
the example it = tenacious of life. 

M A c*t the most riparioue 1* limited to nine Uvea.* 
—Lytton : Caxtont, hit. xii., cb. IL 


vi'-per, a. [Fr. vipere, from Lat. vipera = a 
viper, lit. = (the serpent) that produces living 
young, for vivipara, fem. of vtviparus = pro- 
ducing live young, from vivus = alive, and 
pario = to bring forth; Sp. & Port, vibom; 
Jtal. vipera.] 

I. Literally & Zoology : 


(1) The common name of the only poisonous 
English reptile, Pelias berus or Vipera come 
munis, of which there are two or three 
varieties differing slightly in colour. [ Adder, 
1. 1., Pelias.] 


th, 


(2) A book-name for any of the Viperidse 
.v.X They do not attain any great size, but 
their venom is usually very powerful ; this 
they appear to know ; for, having bitten their 
prey, they leave it to die, and then prepare to 
a wallow it. The best-known speciea ara the 
Common Viper (Vipera communis), from Bri- 
tain and Europe ; the Cerastes (V. cerastes ), 
the Horned (V. cornuta), and the River Jack 
Viper (V. rhinoceros), from Africa ; and Rus- 
seU’a Viper (Daboia russeUil f), from India. 

2. Fig. : A person or thing of a mischievous 
or malignant nature or disposition. 

** Where 1* thl* viper 
Tb«t would depopulate the city, and 
Be every man him *ell t " 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, Iff. L 


viper-gourd, *. [Trichobanthes.] 


viper** bugloML ». 

1. Bot. : The genus Echiura (q.v.). 

2. Entom. : Dianthcecia echii, s British night- 
moth, family Hadenidre. The antenme nearly 
simple; fore wings ochrey, with markings 
sod an ocellate white spot in the centre. The 
caterpillar feeds on the Viper’s bugloss, after 
which it ie named. 


viper’* grass, s. [Scorzonera.] 

* viper’s herb, s. 

Bot. : Echium vulgart. [Viper’s buoloss.J 


vi'-per-a, s. [Viper.] 

Zool.: The type-genus of Vlperidae (q.v.X 
with which Pelias is often amalgamated. 
Wallace puts the species at seventeen, with 
the range of the family. Head with shields, 
flat, anuhlgh on sides ; nostrils la middle of 
a shield ; nose curved somewhat upward (more 
flat in Pelias). 


* vi'-per -6 ss, * vi -per -esse, s. [Eng. 

viper; -ess.] A female viper. 

" Portia did confe«a«, 

Mr »oni I would have poytou’d. Viper ette t 

Stapylton: Juvenal, vL 67A 

vi-per'-i-deo, s. pH. [Mod. Lat. viper(a ); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -wfre.] 

1. ZooZ. : True Vipera ; a family of Viperins 
(q.v.), distinguished from the Crotalidse (Pit 
Vipera) by the absence of any depreasioo be- 
tween the eyes and nostrils. They are espe- 
cially characteristic of the Palaearctic and 
Ethiopian regions, only one species being 
found over a large part of the Oriental region, 
and another reaching Central India.. They 
are very abundant in Africa and on ths 
Palaearctic confines of south-western Asia. 
The Common Viper ranges across the whole 
Palaearctic region, from Portugal to Saghalien 


bob, b 6 ^ ; poiit, JcfvVl ; cat, 9eU, chorus, 9 bin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, aj; expect, Xenophon, OJflxt. ph-t 
^sUa. -tlan = shan, -tlon. -slon = shfin; -tion. -flon = zhfin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shtts. -bio, -Ule, ic. = b?l, d?L 
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viperiform— virginal 


Island, reaching 67* N. in Scandinavia and 
68° N. in Siberia. Some authorities include 
the genus Acanthophis in this family, which 
would then be represented in the Australian 
region ; others transfer it to the Elapidae. 
Wallace, following Strauch, puts the genera 
at three (Vipera, Echis, and Atheria), and the 
species at twenty-two ; GUnther adda Daboia 
and Cerastes, which are sometimes treated 
as sub-genera. 

2. Palceont. : An extinct species of True 
Viper has occurred in the Miocene of France. 

ri-pdr'-i-form, a. (Mod. Lat. vipera, and 
Lat. forma — shape, appearance.] Having the 
form of a viper ; viperine : as, viperiform 
snakes. ( Duncan . in Cassell's NaL Hist., iv. 
300.) 

vi-per-l'-na, a. pi [Viperine.] 

Zool : A synonym of Solenoglyphia (q.v.). 

vi'-pcr-Ine, a. <fc s. [Lat. viperinus — of or 
belonging to a viper (q.v.) or snake.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining to a viper or vipers ; 
specif., belonging to or having the character- 
istics of the Solenoglyphia (q.v.). 
By4*«ihsf.: Any Individual of the Viperina 

"It differ* from other Viperines in having the 
poi tan - f * a g^permAUC a tly arect." — Encyc. Brit. (ed. 

viperine-snakes, *. pi. [Solenoolvphia.] 

vi-per-lsh, a. [Eng. viper; -UK] Some- 
what viperon8 or malignant, 

vi-per-ous, * vl-per-ouse, a. [Eng. viper; 
-ous.] Having the qualities or nature of a 
viper ; malignant, venomous. 

" Tha viperous tongue, and the white liver of Jack 
Howe."— Macaulag ; Hitt. Eng., ch. xxv. 

vi' - per - oils - If, * vi-per-ous-lie, adv. 
[Eng. viperous; -ty.] Tn a viperous or malig- 
nant manner. 

** Haalng apoken iu m*Uclou*Ile St tiperoutUe a* ha 
might,"— BoUnthed : Richard II. (an. 1377). 

Vlppe, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Pinus sylvestris. 

* vir-^-gin'-I-an, a. [Lat, virago, gen it. 
viraginU — a virago (q.v.).] Having the 
qualities, nature, or disposition of a virago. 

" HU old oouveraatlou among the viraginian troi- 
lopa."— Milton : Apology for Smectymnuut, f 8. 

* vlr-a-&in'-l-t3f, s. [Viraoinian.] The 
qualities, nature, or characteristics of a virago. 

vi-ra’-gd, s. [Lat., from virgo (q.v.).] 

* I. A woman of masculine stature, strength, 
and courage ; a woman who has the robust 
body and masculine mind of a man ; a female 
warrior. - 

“ To arm* I to arm* 1 the fierce virago crle*.' 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, v. 37. 

2. A bold, Impudent, turbulent woman ; a 
termagant. 

* viro, s. [0. Fr. = an arrow for a cross-bow, 
from virer = to turn, to veer; Sp. vira = a 
kind of light dart] [Vireton.] A barbed 
arrow for the cross-bow ; a quarrel. 

*• A* a vire 

Which flleth oat of a mighty bow*." 

blower: C. A., bk. 1L 

* vire, v.i. [Ft. virer .] To veer, to turn. 

* vir'-S-lay, s. [Fr. virelai, from virer = to 
turn, and — a song.] An ancient French 
Bong or short poem, aiways In short lines of 
seven or eight syllables, and wholly In two 
rhymes with a refrain. 

• The baud of flute* began to play, 

To which a lady enog a virelay. 

Drydcn : Flower A Leaf, *85. 

Vir'-ent, a. [Lat, virtns, pr. par. of vireo ~ 
to be green.] Green, verdant, fresh ; not 
faded or withered. ( Browne : Vulgar Errours, 
bk. ii., ch. vi.) 

Tir'-S 6, a. [Lat. = an unidentified bird, per- 
haps the greenfinch.] 

Ornithology: 

1. The type-genns of Vlreonid® (q.v.), with 
fourteen epecies, ranging over central America 
and the Antilles to Canada. Bill etout, 
scarcely compressed, enb-cylindricah 

2. Any individual of the family Vlreonld® 
(q.v.). 

Tha *ong of the male, a* I have heard It, bear* no 
reaemblanotf to that of any other Vireo.*— Baird, 
Brewer, A Ridgway : Forth American Bird*, L 875. 
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vlr-S-o -ni-dse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. vireo, genit, 
vireon(is ); Lat. fem. pi. adj. euff. -idee.] 
Omith. : Gree»lets ; a family of small fly- 
catching Passerine Birds, with seven genera 
and sixty species, restricted to the American 
continent, 
where they 
range from 
Paraguay to 
Canada. Bill 
conical, much 
compressed, 
decurved at 
end, and 
notched, but 
scarcely 
toothed ; 
frontal fea- 
thers bristly 
and erect, or 
bent b n t 
slightly for- 
ward ; nostrils overhung by membrane ; ten 
primaries ; tarsus longer than middle toe and 
claw; lateral toes generally uneqnal, outer 
claw reaching half-way along middle claw. 

vir-S-o-s^l'-vi-a, s. [Mod. Lat. vireo, and 
Sylvia (q.v.).] 

Omith. : A genns of Vireonidce, with thir- 
teen species, rangingfrom Venezuela to Mexico, 
the Antilles, tlie Eastern States, and Canada. 
Bill compressed, narrow, culmen and com- 
missure straight, tip abruptly curved. They 
belong, like the Vireonid® in general, tD the 
flycatchers, living on insects, which are either 
taken on the wing, or sought In trees. 

Vl-rgs'-sexHpe, *. [Eng. virescen(t); -«.] 

Bot. {Of a plant ) : The act or state of grow* 
Ing green by the development of chlorophyll. 

vi-res'-5$nt, a. [Lat virescens, pr. par. of 
viresco — to grow green, incept from vireo ~ 
to be green.] 

Botany : 

1. Green, flourishing. 

2. Approaching green in colonr, of a shade 
of clear green not so bright as grass-green. 

vire-t<5n, s. [Fr., from virer = to tnrn, to 
veer (q.v.).] A species of arrow or quarrel, 
spirally winged with hraas, so as to give it a 
whirling motion when shot from the cross-bow. 

* vir'-ga, s. (Virge.] 

t vir'-gal, a. [Lat virga =a rod, a switch.] 
Made of twigs. 

“ CroquemlUine and hla frightful spouie flouri*h 
their virgal Bceptre*.’— 6. A. Bala : America Revisited, 
11*7. 

vir'-ga-loo, *. [Virgoleuse.] 

* vir'-gg.te, 8. [Lat. virga = a rod ; In Low 
Lat. a measure of land ; cf. Eng. rod and pole.] 
A yard of laud (q.v.). 

" Elizabeth Montacnte . . . potsetaed one virgate about 
the year 1330."— T. Warfon: Hist. Kiddingtan, p. 45. 

vir'-gate, vir-gat'-£d, a. [Lat virgatus 
~ ma’de of twigs ; virga — a rod.] 

Bot . ; Twiggy ; producing many twigs. 

* vir^e, s. [Lat virga = a rod.] A mace ; a 

wand of office. 

" The diver virge, with decent pride, 

Stuck underneath hi* cushion side." Swift. 

* Vir'-^er, s. [Veroer.] 

s. [Named after the Latin poet 
Virgil, b.c. 70-19, whose Georgies contain ob- 
servations interesting to botanists.] 

Bot.: A genns of Sophorese. Calyx un- 
equally five-toothed ; two lower petals com- 
bined from the middle to the tip, aod curved 
like a heak ; stamens ten, free ; legumes 
leathery, indehiscent. Virgilia enpensis is a 
tree fifteen or twenty feet high, which grows 
at the Cape of Good Hope. Its wood is nsed 
for yokes, spars, Ac., but it is liable to be 
attacked by worms. 

Vir-^H-f-an, a. [See def.] 

I. Of or pertaining to Maro Publius VIrgilius 

K , the Latin poet, born about b.c; 70, 
2. 19. 

2. Resembling or in the etyle of VIrgiL 

vlr'-&in, * vir-giue, * ver-gyn, • vir-gyn, 

s. A a. [O. Fr. virgine (Fr. vierge), from Lat 
virginem, eccus. of virgo — a virgin ; Sp. vir- 
gen; Port virgem ; Ital. virgine, vergine.] 


A. As substantive: 

* 1. A man who has preserved his chastity. 

"Thi* i* Jon euwigelUt coo of the diicipli, of th* 
Lord, the which i» * virgyn chosuu of God.”— Wyclife : 
Frol, to Jon. 

2. A woman who has preserved her chastity ; 
a maiden of inviolate chastity. 

"The dem*el wa* very fair and a virgin.*— Gvnesis 
XXiv. 18. 

3. An insect producing egga from which 
young come forth, though there has been m 
fecundation by the male. [Parthenogenesis. 

4. The sign or constellation Virgo (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : 

•1. Pure, chaste, nndeflled. 

" Pardon, goddeis of the night. 

Those that dew thy virgin knight.* 

Shakrt)*. : Much Ado, v. S. 

2. Pertaining to a virgin ; becoming a virgin; 
maidenly, modest. 

** Ho«ed over with the virgin erlmaoo of mode«ty.' 

Shaketp. : Henry V., v. 1 

3. Untouched, unsullied, fresh, new, un- 
mixed. 

"I have found virgin earth In the peat-marsh** of 
Chesh Ire.*— Woodward. 

4. Unsullied, pure. 

” The white cold virgin *now upon my heart," 

Shaketp. : Tempt tt, Iv. 

* 6. Undelivered ; not yet a mother. 

" Cera* In her prime, 

Yet virgin of Proserpina from Jove.* 

.. _ , Milton: P. L,, lx. 89k 

*6. Pure, uneoloured. 

" The virgin lillie and the primrose true.* 

Spcnter : Epithalamiotu 

The Virgin , The Blessed Virgin: Th* 
Virgin Mary, the mother of Onr Lord. 

Virgin-born, a. Born of a virgin. (Ap- 
plied to Our Lord.) 

* virgin-knot, *. Maidenly chastity in 
allusion to the girdle worn hy Greek and 
Roman virgins when of marriageable ago. 
{Shakesp. : Tempest , iv. I.) 

virgin-oil, s. The snhatance which flow* 
first from the pulp of the ripe Juice oi the 
olive when expressed. {Ogilvie.) 

virgin- worship, s. Mariolatry (q.v.). 

M My hualnoM la to copy that omladon, as I ehould 
In the opposite case have copied the introduction of 
’ virgin-worthip iuto the original tale."— C. Kingtley. 
8aint’» Tragedy. (lutrod.J 

virgin's bower, s. 

Bot.: Clematis Vitalba, C. FlammvXa , and 
some other species of the 6ame genua. 

* virgin's milk, s. A cosmetic, one in- 
gredient of which is benzoin. 

virgin’s tree, s. 

Bol : Sassafras Parthenoxylon. [Sassafras.] 

■vir'-^in. v.i. [ViRaiN, s.] To play ths 
virgin; to be or remain chaste. 

"My true lip 

Hath virgin' d It e'er ■luce.” 

Shaketp. : CoricHanui, v. 8. 

vir'-gin-al, vir'-^ln all, a. A s. [Fr. Hr 
ginal, from Lat, virginalis, from virgo, genit. 
virglnis = a virgin. 1 

* A* As adj. : Pertaining to or becoming a? 
virgin ; pure, chaste, maidenly. 


" Where gwutle court and gracloua delight 
8 Lie to them J ^ " * 

B» As substantive : 


made with mllduewe virginaUf 
Spenter: F. Q., II. lx. 20 


Mujrfc; A stringed lostrumeut played 
means of a key- 
board, like the t 
modem piano- / 
forte. It was / 
in form like a 
-box, or desk of j 
wood without j 
legs or sup- 
ports, and 



was usually placed upon a table or stand. Th» 
strings were of metal, one for each nete, aud 
the sound was made by mesne of pieces of 


fate, f&t, fare, gmldst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, ptft,. 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, s6n; mute, ctib, oiire, unite, our, rdle, full; try. Syrian, ae, oe = e; ey«=a: qu = kw. 
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quill, whalebone, leather, or occasionally 
elastic metal, attached to slips of wood called 
“jacks,” which were provided with metal 
springs. The compass was about three oc- 
taves. The virginal was a kind of oblong 
spinnet, and the precursor of the harpsichord, 
nnw superseded by the pianoforte. The form 
virginals, a psir of virginals , is an old dual 
(as In organs, regale, a pair of organs ) signify* 
lng r graduation or sequence. (Cf. o pair of 
stairs .) 

• vir'-fcin-al, v.i. [Virginal, a.] To tap or 
pat ; to strike as on a virginal. 

Upoa : Wlntnr't Tale, L 2. 

t vir'-ftin-hood, * vir'-gin-head, s. [Eng. 
virgin ; -hood, -head.] The condition of a 
virgin ; virginity. 

•» But thoa, my slrl, how will thy vir ginhood 
Conclude itself lo marriage fittingly? 

r, Browning : Bnlamtion » Adventure. 

Vir-gin -1-a, s. [Lat. virgo, genit. virginis = 
a virgin, in honour of Queen Elizabeth of 
England (1558-1603).] 

1. One of the states of North America. 

2. A largely-used kind of tobacco, grown 
and* manufactured in Virginia. 

3. ' Astron . ; [Asteroid, 50]. 

Virginia-rose, s. 

Bot. : Lupinus luteus. 

yir'-gln'-i-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the etats of 
Virginia. 

B. As subst. : A native or inhabitant of 
Virginia. 

Vlrglnian-creeper, *. 

Bot. : Ampelopsis hedcracea , a ehrubby 

climber; called also the American Joy. 

Vlrginlan-deer, s. 

Zool. : Cerous virginiacus, the “ common " 
deer of North America. It Is slightly smaller 
than the Fallow Deer (q.v.) ; reddish-yellow 
in summer, light gray in winter ; antlers 
rucervine *, tail about a foot and a half long. 
These deer are timid and wild, and therefore 
domesticated with difficulty. Their flesh 
formerly constituted the staple food of the 
native Indians. 

Virginian eared-owl, *. 

Omith. : Bubo virginianus, a large species 
common over the northern states of the Ameri- 
can Union. Length about two feet ; reddish 
brown on upper surface, mottled with black, 
and covered with regular bands of the name 
hue, lighter beneath; throat white; beak 
and claw 9 black. 

Virginian -hemp, s. 

Bot. : Acnlda cannabina. [Acnjda.] 
Virginian opossum, s. 

Zool. : Didelphys virginianum, the Common 
Opossum. It Is about the size of a domestic 
cat; head long, large, and pointed, ending in 
a naked snout. Hair long, soft, and woolly, 
whitish at the roots and brownish at the tips, 
giving the animal a dusky appearance. 

Vlrginian-poke, t. 

Bot. : Phytolacca decandra. [Phytolacca.] 
VIrginian-poplar, s. 

Bot. : The genus Liriodendron (q.v.). 
Vlrginian-quail, s. 

Omith. : Ortyx virginianus; ranging from 
Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. Plumage red- 
dish brown above, whitish yellow beneath, 
marked with darker shades ; a white and a 
black band across ths brow } white patch on 
the throat. Length about nine inches. 

Virginian- silk, s. 

Bot. : Periploca grceca. [Pertploca.] 
Virginian snake-root, s. 

BoL ; Polygala senega. [Seneoa.] 
Virginian-stock, *. 

Bot. : Malcohnia maritima, a crucifer with 
violet flowers growing In the south of Europe. 

vir-gln'-ic» a. [Eng. virginfyari); -fc.] (See 
def. of compound.) 

virginlc-acld, & 

Chm. : A reddish-yellow oil obtained by 
beating the fat-oil of the Virginian senega-root 
to 200*. It has a strong odour, and a sharp 


taste, Is insoluble in water, but soluble in 
alcohol and ether. 

vir-fein -i-ty, * vir-gin-l-tee, *vlr-gin-- 
i-tle, s. [Fr. virginity from Lat. virgini - 
totem. 8ccus. of virginitas, from virgo, genit. 
virginis = a virgin.] The state or condition 
of a virgin ; virginhood ; inviolate chastity ; 
maidenhood. 

*• No gohlln or *wart he ry of the mloe, 

Hath hurtful pow'r o'er true virgtnity. 

Milton : Comm. 437. 

* vir'-gin-ly’, a. [Eng . virgin; -ly.] Beflttiog 
or becoming a virgin ; maidenly. 

« To bee the enclosure end tabernacle of the virginly 
chaa title."— Udal : Lukexxiv. 

Vir'-gd, *. [Lat = a virgin.] 

Astron. : The Virgin : (1) One of the twelve 
ancient zodiacal constellations. It is bounded 
on the north by Bootes and Coma Beren- 
ices ; on the south by Corvns, Crater, 
and Hydra. Its principal star, a Virginis, is 
called Spica Virginis (q.v.), or simply Spica. 
It is in the hand of the tmaglnary virgin 
which holds ears of corn, typifying the har- 
vest which took place in Greece whlie the 
anu passed through this part of the ecliptic. 
[■(2)1. The next most remarkable star in 
Virgo Is Vindeuiiatrix (q.v.). (2) The sixth 

sign of the zodiac (up). The sun enters it 
about Aug. 23, and leaves it about Sept. 23. 

vlrgo-intacta, phr. 

Law : A pure virgin. 

vir'-go-len^c, t. [Fr. virgouleuse, from Vir 
gonlfee, a village near Limoges in Francs.] A 
variety of pear ; the virgaloo. 


vir-gu-lar'-I-a, *. [Lat. virgula- a little 
rod.]' 

Zool. : A genus of Pennatulldee (q.v.). Shaft 
elongate, slender, naked below, pianated 
above. Pinnae small, unarmed. 

* vir'-gule, s. [Fr., from Lat virgula =(l) a 
little rod, (2) a critical or accentual mark, 
dirnin. from virga — a rod.] A comma. 

** In the MSS. of Chaucer the line la *1 way a broken 
by a ceeaura lo the middle, which t» pointed by a vir- 
guUr—BaUam : Lit. of Middle Age*. L 6M. 

* vir-giil'-tate, a. [Virqule.] Bod-ehaped. 

vir-giil'-tum, s. [Lat., contract from virgu- 
letum = a bush, a thicket from virgula = a 
small wand.] 

Bot. : A young elender branch of a tree or 
ahrub. 

* vir'-id, a. [Lat. viridis, from vireo = to be 
green.] Green, verdant. 

” The vivid marjoram." Crompton. (Webtter.) 

* vIr-I-dSs'-9$n5e, s. [Eng. viridescenft) ; 
-ce.] The quality or state of being virideecent. 

* vir-i-dSs'-$ent, a. [Lat viridis — green.] 
Slightly green'; greenish. 

vi-rid'-lo, a. [Lat. virid(is) = green ; Buff. -fc.] 
Green. (See compound.) 

viridto-aold, s. 

Chem, : Produced by oxidation of cafffeo- 
tannic acid in presence of ammonia. The 
green coiour formed is precipitated by a salt 
of lead, and the lead compound decomposed 
with sulphydric-acid. On evaporation it forms 
a green amorphous mass, very soluble in water. 

vilM-din, s. [Lat. virid(is) = green ; suff. 
-in.] [Chlorophyll.] 

vlr'-i-dine, s. [Lat virid(ls) = green ; suff. 
-ine.] 

Chem. : CiaHigN. A member of the pyridine 
group of organic bases obtained from coal-tar 
and distinguished by their intolerable odour. 
Boiling point, 230*; so. gr. = 1*017. Is slightly 
soluble In water, easily In alcohol and ether. 

vir'-I-dite, «. [Lat. viridiis ) = green ; suff. 
•<f« (Afin.).] 

Min. : A name given by Vogelsang to the 
green decomposition products found in many 
rocks, which are essentially hydrated silicates 
of protoxide of iron and magnesia. 

* Vi-rid'-i-t^, s. [Lat. viriditas, from viridis 
= green.] Greenness, verdure ; the colour of 
fresh vegetation ; freshness. 

"The apple malotalneth lt*elfe long*®t Inviridity 
aad vigor, of all other fruit*."— P. Holland : Plutarch, 
p. 693. 


• vir'-Id-ness, s. [Eng. virid; -ness.] Virid- 
ity, greenness. 

vir'-ile, vir'-Ile, s. [Fr. viril - virile, manly, 
from Lat. virilis, from tnr = a man, a hero; 
cogo. with Gr. rjpws (heras, for v?r5s)= a herb ; 
Sansc. vira = a hero, heroic ; Zend, vira = a 
hero; Irish fear= a man ; Goth, wair; A.S. 
wer; O. H. Ger. wer.] [Virtue.] 

1. Pertaining to a man as opposed to a 
woman ; belonging to the male sex. 

"If there be any charm to overcome man and all hi* 
trtriie virtues, *tis woman that doe* affect It. -Felt- 
ham: JHtcourte on Luke xiv. 20. 

2. Pertaining to procreation ; procreative. 
"The knot which debilitated and enfeebled bta 

•fWle iacliDfttloii*."— P. Ricaut: Oreck A Armenia » 
Churchei, p. 814. 

3. Becoming or characteristic of a man ; 
masculine, manly ; not puerile or effeminate. 

" HU instrument broke for want of a Arm and even 
hand to ase it— a nirito, devoted master to prolong th* 
strain.'— Seri bner'* Magazine, May, I860, p. 124. 

vlr-il-S 8 -90 1196, s. [Lat. virilis = virile.] 
Med.: That condition in an aged woman 
when she assumes certain of the character- 
istics of the man. (JDunglison.) 

* vl-rfl'-l-ty, s. [Fr. vlriliU, [from Lat. 
virilitatem, accus. of virilitas, from virilis = 
virile (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being virile ; 
manhood ; the state of one of the male sex 
who has arrived at the maturity and atrength 
of a man and has the power of procreation. 

2. The power of procreation ; the organs of 
procreation. 

•• For cftstrs-ted R-nlnml* In every specie* .•« k°q? r 
lived then they which retained their virilities. — 
Browne: Vulgar Errourt, hk. 111., ch. ix. 

3. Character, conduct or habits of a man; 
masculine conduct or action. 

** The lady triad- fl enero*v; nd rivnoe* to th* border* of 
virility.’' — Johnson : SUmblwr. 

4. Manly app«arauca. 

" Yet oouK they sever observe *nd keen the virilliy 
of viss^e, *nd lyonlike look of hi* [Alexander { — 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 1,038. 

vi-riy'-^-^Snt, a. [Lat. vir , genit. viri = a 
mau. a.advotens, genit. potent is = able, potent 
(q,r.> r ] fit for a husband ; marriageable. 

« Hi would not *uffer hi* »onoe to niarri* hlr, h»ing 
I .©t of rtp« fo'ire* n» r viripotent or tnarisbl*. — Molin- 

Benry («». U17). 

• vir-mil-lon, s. & a. [Vermi-lion.] 

vi~role' t s. [Fr., from virer — to turn, to 
veer.] 

Her. : The hoop, ring, or mouthpiece of the 
bugle or hunting-horn. 

vl-roled', vi-rolled', a. [Eng. virol(e ) ; -ed.] 
Her. : Applied to the garnishlngs of the 
bugle-hom, being the rings or finis which 
surround it at various parts. 

vir'-dse, a. [Lat virosus, from virus = poison, 
virus.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Poisonous. 

2. Bot. : Emitting a fetid odour. 

vlr'-tfc, s. [Vertu.] 

vir'-tn-al, a, [Fr. virtuel, as if fr^m a Lat. 
virtualis, from vir fits = virtue (q.v.); Sp. & 
Port, virtual ; Ital. virtuale.] 

1. Having the power of acting or of Id visible 
efficacy without the material or sensible psrt ; 
proceeding from or characterized by trans- 
ference of virtue, that is, force, energy, or In- 
fluence. 

"Heat and cold have a virtual tramitlon, without 
communication of *ub»tauce."— Bacon. 

2. Being in essence or effect, not in fact ; 
not actual, but equivalent, ao far as effect Is 
concerned. 

" It contains all: not only la general, hutio *pecial| 
not ooly virtual, hut actuaL" — Bp. Taylor .* bitmn- 
tivefrom Popery, | 8. 


* 3. Potential. 

" Came* either real or virtual."— Waterland : W orto. 
It. 4l«. 

virtual-focus, s. 

Optics : The point from which rays which 
have been rendered divergent by reflection or 
refraction appear to Issue. 

virtual-force, s. 

Physics: A potential force; a forca which, 
if exerted, would be capable of producing 
certain effects, as distinguished from one 
actually in operation. 
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virtual-image, t. 

Optics: (See extract). 

“There ere two case* relative to the direction of 
*»y» reflected by mirror* accord fog u the ray* after 
reflection srs couvergeut or dlvergeut In the first 
eaee the reflected ray* do not meet, hot if they are 
•opposed to be prod need oa the other tide of the 
mirror, their i rofao ration* coincide in tiie*ame point. 
The aye i* iheii *fTeete<l,]ii*t a* if the ray* proceeded 
from tid* point, and It »ee* an huaste. lint the image 
baa no reel eiiateuce. the lomiitott* raya do not coine 
from the other tidi of Die mirror; thi* appearance if 
calied the virtual image. The image* of real object* 
produced hy plane mirrors are of thti kind .’'— Ganot : 
Physics (ed. Atkinson), | 506. 

virtual-velocity, 9. 

Mech. : The velocity which a body In equi- 
librium would actually acquire during the 
first instant of its motion in case of the equi- 
librium being disturbed. The proposition 
known as the Principle of Virtual Velocities 
is thus stated : 


Suppose a eystem of forces ia eqalllbriam, and 
Imagine the point* of application of the force* to 
undergo very flight displacements, then the algebraical 
anm of the prod act* of aoeh force into it* virtual 
velocity van i the*; and. conversely, if thi* aom va- 
nulie* for ali possible displacement*, the ay* tern of 
forces ta in •fjiiuibriom." 


Suppose that a 1b the point of application of 
a force p ; conceive the point a to be moved in 
any direction to a new position, a, at a very 
alight distance, and from a draw a perpen- 
dicular, ap, on the line of action of the force 
p; then Apia called a 

the virtual velocity 
of the point a. with 
respect to the force * X I 
f ; and the com- A n 
plete phrase is ab- " 




Dreviated, eoinetimes Into "the virtual velo- 
city of the point a,” and sometimes into "the 
virtual velocity of the force f." The virtual 
velocity is considered to be positive or nega- 
tive according as p falls in the direction of p 
or In the opposite direction. Thus in the 
flgnre the virtnal velocity ia positive. ( Tod- 
hunter.) 


vir-tu-ai'-I-t^, * ver-tu-al-l-ty, s. [Eng. 

virtual ; -ity.\ 

L The quality or state of being virtual or 
not actual. 

* 2. Potentiality; potential existence. 

" So ia one grain of come . . . there lieth dormant 
the vertuality of many other."— Browne: Vulgar Hr- 
four*, bk. Tii., ch. IL 


vir'-tu-al-ljr* * ver-tu-al-ly, adv. [Eng. 
virtual; - ly .] In a virtual manner; in effect 
or efficacy, if not in actuality ; in effect 
though not materially ; practically. 

*’ The Messiah was yet virtually , though not yet 
corporally, amongst them .’— Sadtvr : Sermons, voL iL, 


* vir'-tu-ate, v.t. [Eng. virtu{e); -ate.) To 
make efficacious ; to give virtue or efficacy to. 

" Medea. oow luvokee the earth, alre, winds, moun- 
tains, Ac., as either producing or virtuating magi call 
ingredient*.” — Sandyt : Qvtd; Metamorphoses rii. 
(Note.) 


vir^-tue, * ver-tu, * ver-tue, * ver-tew, a. 

[Fr. vertu, from Let. vlrtutem , accua. of virtus 
— manly excellence, capacity, worth ; from 
vir = a man ; Sp. virtud; Port, virtude ; Ital. 
virixi, vertu.] [Virile.] 

* I, M anly strength or courage ; bravery, 
valour. 

“ Trust to thy single virtue . " Shakesp. : Lear, v. a 

2. Active quality or power; an Inherent 
power; property capable of producing certain 
effects ; strength, force, efficacy. (Frequently 
applied to medicinal power or efficacy.) 

"The virtue of yoar eye must break my oath.” 
Shakes p. : Love's Labour’s Lost, v. 2. 

* 3. Secret agency ; efficacy, without visible 
or material action. 

“ She moves the body, which abe doth posaeas ; 

Yet no part toucheth, hot hy virtue's touch.” 

Davies. 

* L The essence ; the very substance or 
¥eet part of a thing. 

” Pity la the rlrfue of the law." 

Shakes p. : Timon, lit A 

* 5. A great deed ; s mighty work ; a 
miracle. 


“Thanne Jbesu* bigan to seye rep reef tociteea in 
whiche fal many rertues of him verm don.’— Wy- 
eliffe : Matthew xl. 23. 


6. Moral goodneaa ; the practice of moral 
duties, and abstention from vice ; a confor- 
mity of life and conversation to the moral 
law ; uprightneae, rectitude, morality. (The 
opposite of rice.) 


“The exemplary desire of regulating onr thoaght* 
end pursuit* by right principles, con* tit ate* virtue.” 
—Cog an : On the Passions, pt. L, ch. it 


7. A particular moral excellence. 


“ lie to her virtues very kind, 
lie to her fault* * little hlind.’ 

Prior: English Padlock. 

8. Specif., female purity ; chastity. 


“ Angelo had never the purpose to corrupt her; 
oaly he hath made an a**ay of her virttse.’— Shakesp. : 
Measure for Measure, iiL L 


1 9. Any good quality, merit, or accomplish- 
ment ; any excellence. 


"I can sing, weave, sew, and dance. 

With other virtues.” Shakesp. : Pericles, lv. <5. 

* 10. One of the orders of tlie celeatial 
hierarchy. They are geoerally represented 
In art as angels in complete annour, bearing 
pennona and battle-axes. 


Hear, ali ye Angels, Progeny of Light, 

Throae*, Dominations, Princedom*, Virtues, Powers.’ 
Milton: P. L.. v. sot 


IT (1) Cardinal virtues: A name for justice, 
prudence, temperance, and fortitude. 

(2) In virtue of, f By virtue of: By or 
through the efficacy or authority. 


“ You may suspect him, 

By virtue of your office, to be no true man." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, lii. a 

(3) Seven principal virtues: [Seven, ^ (6)]. 

(4) Theological virtues: [Theological- vir- 
tues]. 


* virtue - proof, a. Irresistible In or 
through virtue. 

, *’ No veil 

She needed, virtu* proqf.” Milton : P. L., v. *34. 


* vir'-tued, a. [Eng. virtu(e); -ed.] Endued 
with aame power or virtue. [Virtue, s. 2.) 

“ Hath the virtued steel a power to move I* 

Quarles : Emblems, V. iv. t 

* vir'-tue-fy, v.t. [Eng. virtue ; -fy.] To 
give virtue to. 

“ It is thi# which virtuefies emotion, evea though 
there be nothing virtuous which is not voluntary. — 
Chalmers: Constitution of Man, pt iL 


* vir'-tue-less, * ver-tue-lesse, * ver- 
tu-leese, a. [Eog. virtue ; - less ] 

1. Destitute of virtne, efficacy, or operating 

qualitiee. * 

“ Virtuless ahe wished all herbs and charms, 

Wherewith false men increase their patient*’ bar ma” 
Fairfax. 

2. Destitute of excellence or merit ; value- 
less. 

"They depraaed the name of Jeaua, as a thyog ver- 

tulesse.* — C<lal : Marks ix. 

3. Destitute of virtue or moral goodness ; 
vicious, wicked. 

" Who soknoweth how nought and vertulesse he Is." 

— Udal : Marks IL 


* vir-tu-os-I-ty, *. [Eng. virtuoso); -ity.] 
1. The atudy of some branch of the fine 
arts. 


“ I have beea cultivating some virtuosities."— Cen- 
tury Magazine, June, 1883, p. 260. 

2. Lovera of the fine arts collectively ; the 
virtuosi. {Carlyle.) 

vir-tu-o'-so (pi. vir-tu-d'-si), 9 . [IUL= 
(a.) virtuous, learned, (a.) a person skilled in 
the fine arid, from Lat. virtus = virtue (q.v.).] 
A man skilled in the fine arts, as painting, 
music, or sculpture ; a skilled performer on 
some musical instrument ; a connoisseur of 
antiquities, curiosities, and the like. 

"Wiil had picked up'a email pebble of so odd a 
make, that he said he wonld present it to a frieod of 
his, an emineut virtuoso.”— Addison: Spectator, No. 77. 

* vir-tu-o’-soshlp, a. [Eng. virtuoso ; -ship.) 
The pursuits or occupation of a virtuoso. 

" Let us viewphiloeonhy, like mere virtuosoship, in 
11a usual career/ —Shaftesbury: Characteristics; Mite., 


vir- tu- ous, * ver-tu -ous, * ver-tu-os, 
* ver-tu -OUSe, a. [Fr. vertueux, from Low 
Lat. virtuosus, from Lat. virtus— virtne (q.v.) ; 
Sp., Port., & Ital. virtuoso.] 

* 1, Brave, valiant, valorons, manly, etrong. 

" I know too well your virtuous spirit.” 

Chapman: Gentleman Usher, L L 

* 2. Strong, mighty. 

"Then will I to Oiympua* top oar virtuous empire 
bind." Chapman : Homer ; Iliad riii. 22, 

3. Efficacious by Inherent qualities; having 
singular qualities or powers ; potent, power- 
ful ; full of virtue. 

" It is a wine of virtuous powers, 

My mother made it of wild flower*.’ 

Coleridge : Chr stabel , L 

4. Having excellent qualities; specif, .chaste, 
pure, unspotted. (Applied to women.) 

“ Mistress Ford, the hoaeat woman, the modest 
wife, the Virtuous creature, that hath the Jealous fool 
to h*r husband.” — Shaken*. : Merry Wives, iv. 2. 


5. Morally good ; acting in conformity with 
the moral law ; practising the moral law and 
abstaining from vice ; upright. 

" firtuous and vieiou* every man mast be. 

Few in the extreme, hut ail in the degrea." 

Pope : Essay on Man, il. 231. 

6. Being or done in conformity with the 
moral or divine law. 

" Bleseiage ever wait ou virtuous deeds.” 

Congreve : Mourning Bride, v. 11 

vi£- tu - ous - ly, * ver - tu - ous - ly, adv . 

[Eng. virtuous; -ly.] In a virtuous manner; 
in conformity with the moral or divine law or 
with duty. 

" Men ought in all reason to live piously and virtu- 
ously in the world.’— Clarke : On the Attributes. 
(In trod.) 

vir'-tu-ous-ness, * ver-tu-ous-ness, s. 

[Eng. virtuous; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being virtu oua. 

"All resembled theyr mother In excellent beautie, 
hot they resembled not their father In honestle and 
vertuousness ." — Golden Boke, ch. xxxviii. 


vjy-u-len§e, S. [Fr. virulence, from Lat. 
virulentia, from virulentus — virulent (q.v.); 
Sp. & Port, virulencia; Ital. virulenza.) 

1. Lit. : The quality or atate of being viru- 
lent or extreaiely poisonous, venomous, or 
injurious to life. 




aaaea much to the virulence of the disease."- 
Voyages, hk. i., ch. x. 

2. Fig. : Extreme acrimony, bitterness, or 
malignity. 

"T?®, hesitate* aot to represent 
royalty itself In situation a which must render it con- 
tempt i hie. — Knox: Winter Evenings, even. 27. 


v5£-u-len-$fc a [Eng. virulence); -y.) 
Virulence. 


.** J^e err °r* of men may be sufficiently refuted 
withont satirical virulency.” — Borrow ; Sermons, 
Toi, L. Mr. 29. 


vir^-U-lent, a. [Fr., from Lat. virulentus — 
poistiDous, from virus — slime, poison ; 8*> . 
Port., & Ital. virulento.] 

1. Lit. : Full of virus or poison ; extremely 
poisonous, venomous, or actively injurious to 
life. 

"W *■ virulent arid stinking smelL’— i\ Holland: 
Plinie, hk. xxiv., ch. xvL 

2. Fig.: Extremely bitter, acrimonious, or 
malignant : as, a virulent speech. 


* vir'-n-lent-Gd, a. [Eng. virulent; -ed.) 
Filled with virulence or venom. 


"Certain spirit* virulented from the inward ho- 
mor.'— Fsltham : devoir ts, pt. IL, res. 56. 


vXr'-u-leut-l^, adv. [Eng. virulent ; -ly.] In 
a virulent manner; poisonously; venomously; 
fatally ; with acrimony or malignity. 

vir'-US, s. [Lat. — slime, poiaon.] 

1. Lit. & Pathol. : (1) Any organic poison ; 
any contagious or noxious matter, as the pua 
from an ulcer, the venom of a snake or scor- 
pion. (2) The matter, unappreciable by the 
senses, which, introduced into the system, 
generates a specific disease ; as, the variolous 
or the syphilitic virus. ]n this second sense 
it does not include the poison of a eerpent, 
which is a natural secretion, while a virus 
is the result of some morhid action on the 
system. 

2. Fig. : Virulence ; extreme acrimony or 
malignity. 


vis (1), 9. [Lat., pi. vires.) Force, power, 
strength, energy, vigour. 

1. Vis acceleratrix : Accelerating force. 

2. Vis impressa: Impressed force: that Is, 
the force exerted as in moving a body or in 
changing its direction. 

3. Vis inertice: 

(1) Lit. : The resistance of matter, as when 
a body at rest is set in motion, or a body in 
motion is brought to rest, or has its motion 
changed either in direction or velocity. 

(2) Fig. : The resistance offered by the In- 
nate inertness of persons, or their unwilling- 
ness to alter habits, or that which ia 
established. 

4. Vis medicatrix natures: 

Therapeutics : The power which nature haa 

(unaided by a physician) of effecting cures. 

" The body possesses * perfectly msrrellon* power 
wherehy It protect* Itself «a1n*t disease*, w*rd* off 
some, cure* ia tb* best and speediest way tnauy of 
those that hav* set ia, and hy a process of it* own 
hriags others more slowly to a favourable Isaac. Tbt* 
innate power ts calied the vis natures medicatrix."— 
Gregory: Consp. Medicinal Iheoreticce (ed. 6th) | 66. 
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5. Vis mortua : Dead force ; force doing no 
work, but merely producing pressure, as a 
body at rest. 

6. Vis nervosa: The property of nerve9 
by which they convey stioiuli to musclea. 
($uatn.) 

7. Vis viva: Living force; the force of a 
body moving against resistance, or doing 
work. It is expressed by the product of the 
mass of a body multiplied by the square of its 
velocity. 

▼is (2), s. [Fr. =a visage, from Lat. visum, 
accus. of visus = the vision, sight.] [Visaoe.] 
Face. (Only used in the phrase vls-d-vis.) 

via-a-vls (pron. viz-a-Vl], odr. «fc a. 
[Fr. = face to face.] 

A . As c ulv. : In a position facing each 
other; standing or sitting face to face. 

B. As substantive: 

1. One who or that which is opposite to or 
face to fece with another; specifically, one 
who faces another in certain dances, a9 in a 
quadrille. 

'* Min Blanche vu indeed the ri*-d-rti of Min 
Laara."— Thackeray : Pendennis, ch. xxviL 

2. A light town carriage for two persons, 
who are seated opposite each other, instead of 
aide by side. 

" Could the «Uge be a large vis-d-vis, 

Reserved for the polished and great" 

H. * J. Smith : Rejected Addresses. p. 106. 

vt-$a, s. [Vise.] A via$. 

“ Were unable to obtain the Russian vita at Stock- 
holm."— Field, April 4, 1S86. 

vl-ja, v.L [Visa, a.] To vie4. 

vlf-age (age as i&), • vys-age, a. [Fr., 
from vis — the visage, face, from Lat visum, 
accus. of vi««=the vision, sight; hence, 
look, mien, face ; prop. pa. par. of video = to 
see.] The face, countenance, or lonk of a 

K rson or animal. (Mainly applied to human 
ings.) 

"Representing either a human visage, or that of 
some antmai." — Cook: Third Voyage, bk. ob. L 

’ vi s-age (age as Jg), v.t. [Visaoe, a.] To 
front or face a thing. 

vff-aged (aged as Igd), * vys-age d, a. 

[Eng. visag(e ) ; -«?.] Having a visage, coun- 
tenance, or look of a particular type. 

"Grim eisaged war hath smooth’d his wrinkled front” 
Shakesp. : Richard I II,, i. h 

vfj-ard, s. [Visob.] A mask, a vizor. 

4 vf^-ard, v.L [Visaed, «.] To mask. 

* vfa-ca -9e-«e, *. [Mod. Lat. visc(um); Lat 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -ocece.] 

Bot. : An order of Epigynous Exogen9, alli- 
ance Asarale9, proposed by Miers for the re- 
ception of Viscmn end Its immediate allies, 
which he considered more akin to Santalaceae 
than to Loranthaceae. Lindley leaves the 
genera in Loranthaceae. 

vis-ca'- 5 li£, s. [Span.] 

ZooL : Lagostomus trichodactylus, a stoat- 
built rodent, resembling a Msrmot, from 
eighteen inches to two feet long, exclusive of 
the tail, which is from six to eight inches. 
Fonr digits on the fore, and three on the hind 
limbs, the latter furnished with long, com- 


vigcacha. 

pressed, and pointed nails ; muffle broad, and 
covered with a velvet-like coat of brown hair ; 
for mottled gray above, yellowi 9 h-white be- 
neath ; dark band on each cheek, a white 
band on muzzle, running back nn each side 
almost as far as the eye. They are nocturnal, 
and resemble Rabbits in their movements, 
but are less active. They are found on the 



Pampas, from Buenos Ayres to Patagonia. 
These animals have the strange habit of dig- 
ging all sorts of hard and apparently useless 
objects to the mouth of their burrow, where 
bones, stones, thistle-stalks, and lumps of 
earth may be found collected into a largo heap, 
sufficient, according to Darwin, to fill a wheel- 
barrow. 

vis-'caut-schin (au as 6\fc), x. [Formed 
from Eng. viscous, and Ger. kautschuk ( — 
caoutchouc), with guff, -in.] 

Chem . : The portion of crude viscin which 
is insoluble in alcohol and ether; sp. gr. 0D78. 
It la the substance to which bird-lime owes 
its adhesive properties, and is insoluble in 
alcohol and ether. Heated to 120*, it has the 
consistency of olive oil. 

vfe'-$ene, s. [Lat. visc(um) — birdlime ; anfr. 
-ene.] 

Chem.: A mobile, yellowish oil, obtained by 
the dry distillation of viscin. It has a sp. gr. 
of 0*85, and distils almost completely at 220*. 

vis -9er-a, s. pi [Lat., pi. of viscus = an en- 
traii.] 

Anat. : The contents of the great cavities of 
the body, as of the skull, chest, and abdo- 
men, but in popular language restricted to tbe 
organs of the thorax aud abdomen ; the bowels ; 
the entrails. 

vis'-^er-al, a. [Viscera.] 

1. Lit. : Of or pertaining to the viscera. 

"No appearance of visceral diseue could b* dlx- 
COTered.’ —Field, Aag. 27, 1887. 

*2 .Fig.: Having flue eensibility ; sensi- 
tive, tender. 

" Loro U of »II other the Inmost and moot Hscvral 
•ffectiou : and therefor* called by the apoetle * boweii 
of lore.’ * — Bp. Reynolds: On ths Passions, ch, xi. 

visceral-arch, 3. 

Anat. (t Embryot. (PL) : A aeries of parallel 
ridges at the sides of and behind the month, 
transversely to the axis of the body. The 
intervals between them widen Into clefta. 

* vis'-cer-ate, v.t, [Viscera.] , To eviscerate 
(q.v.). 

vis'-^id, o. [Fr. viscide , from Lat. viscidus 
= clammy, like bird-lime, from viscum = 
mistletoe, birdlime.] Sticky or adhering, and 
having a ropy or glutinous consistency ; semi- 
fluid and sticky; clammy. 

"OroM viscid humoarm.” — Wiseman : Surgery, bk.it, 
ch. lx. 

vis- 5 *<r-i-tjf, * vls-cld-l-tle, s. [Fr. vis- 

cidite, from viscide = viscid.] 

1. The quality or state of being viscid ; 
glutinousness, stickiness, clamminess. 

" To mend viscidity of blood." Green : Ths Spleen. 

* 2. Glutinous concretion. 

" Cathartic* of mercurials precipitate the viscidities 
by their »typttcity.'’— Flayer. 

vls-^In, sl [Lat. visc(um) ; -fit.] 

Chcm. : A waxy substance, the principal 
constituent of bird-lime, extracted from the 
stalks, leaves, and berries of the mistletoe. 
It is clear, colourless, inodorous, and taste- 
less, insoluble in water, but slightly soluble 
in alcohol, has the ronsistency of honey at 
ordinary temperatures, but becomes more 
fluid at 30°. Heated to 100°, It is as fluid as 
almond oiL 

vts'-^in-ol, *. [Eng, viscin ; -of.] 

Chem. : A fragrant oil prepared by mixing 
viacene with soda-ley, and distilling the re- 
sulting crystalline mass with water, 

* vis-efin -ti-^1, *. [VlCONTIEL.] 

vfs-cSs-im'-e-ter, s. [Eng. viscosity), and 
meter.] 

’ Chem. : A name given by Dollfus to an 
apparatus for mesauring the viscosity of 
colouring liquids thickened with gum, by 
comparing the time required by a given quan- 
tity of the liquid to pass through a certain 
aperture, with that required by an equal quan- 
tity of water. (Watts!) 

vis-cSs'-i-tft * vis-cos-i-tie, *. [Fr. vis- 
cosite, from Lat. viscosus = viscous (q.v.).] 

1. The qaslity or state of being viscous ; 
stickiness, glutinoasnesa, adhesiveness, vis- 
cidity, tenacity, 

"The olr being mixed with the juilmtl flald*, deter- 
mine* their condi tiou u to rarity, deuxity, viscosity, 
tenuity?" — Arbuthnot. 


2. A glutinous or viscous body or sub- 
stance. 

" A teuuou* emanation, or continued effluvium, after 
wine di»taar*. retraceth unto i tael I, a* 1* observable 
in drop* of *yrup* and seminal viscosities."— Eroume. 

vis -coilnt (s silent), * vi-cont, * vi'-coilnt, 
* vi - counte, * vy- count, s. [Fr. vi- 
comte; O. Fr. visconte , from Lat. vicecomitem, 
accus. of vicecomes = one who fills the place 
of a count or earl : vice = in the place of, and 
comes = a companion, a count, au earl.] 

* 1. An officer who supplied the place of 
the couot or earl, and acted as his deputy in 
the management of the aflairs of the county, 
in reality filling the office of sheriff. 

"The viscont, celled either procotuet or vicecome*. 
In time pa*fc gouerned iu the couutie ruder tbe eerie.’ 1 
—Uolinshed : Descr. England, bit. it., ch. v. 

2. A degree or title of nobility ranking next 
below an earl, and above a baron. It is the 
most recently established English title of 
nobility, having been first conferred by letters 
patent from Henry VI. on John Lord Beau- 
mont, in a.d. 144h The title of viscount ii 



viscount’s coronet. 


frequently held In England as the second title 
of an earl, and is borne by the eldest son as a 
courtesy title during the life of his father. 
The coronet of a viscount of England is com- 
posed of a circle of gold, chased, having on 
the edge twelve, fourteen, or sixteen pearls ; 
the cap of crimson velvet, turned up with 
ermine, and closed at the top with a rich 
tassel of gold. 

3. An officer of the Crown In Jersey, who 
performs the duties of an English coroner. 
He hse a deputy viscount, who acts in bia 
absence. 

vis-o<5Tlnt'-£ss (Is as i), s. [Eng. viscount; 
*&».] The wife of a viscount ; a peeress of 
the fourth degree of nobility. 

vis - c6Tlnt - ship, vis - coilnt - y, vis- 

(is as l), a. [Eng. viscount; 
ship, -cy , -y.] The quality, rank, or degree 
of a viaconnt. 

" If * barony made him s> Connervxttve. wh»t would 
be the effect of a viscounty Daily /fem, Jxu. 1, 1886. 

vis-cous, a. [Lat. tnscartw, from viscum =s 
bird-lime.] Glutinous, sticky, adhesive, viscid. 

"Full of a prose* and viscous humor."— P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. xvj., ch. xxvli. 

viscous-fermentation, a. 

Chem. : A change brought about in saccha- 
rine solutions by the aid of a particular fer- 
ment, consisting of an aggregation of single 
cells, each containing a single Dright nucleus. 
The product of fermentation is a gum-like 
ropy substance, the presence of which in a 
solution haa thB power of arresting ordinary 
or vinous fermentation. 

vis'-cous-n^ss, s. [Eng. viscous; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being viscous ; viscidity, 
viscosity. 

vis'-cum, s. [Lat. = the mistletoe.] 

Bot. : Mistletoe ; a genus of Loranthaceae 
(q.v.). Leaves opposite, whorled, or wanting ; 
flowera unisexual ; males with the calyx ob- 
solete, four petals, ovate, fleshy, united at the 
base, and bearing each a single anther, adnate 
with ita upper 8urface. Fertile flnwers, with 
a superior calyx having an obscure margin ; 
four erect, ovate, very minute petals, and a 
sessile stigma. Species abor-t one hundred, o 
which V. albttm is the well-known European 
mistletoe. The United States has about six 
species, of different generic name. 

vis'-ctis, *. [Lat.] 

Anat: An entrail ; one of the contents of 
the bead, thorax, or abdomen. [Viscera.] 

*vx$e 0), veso, x. [Fr. 6fi« = the north 
wind.] A blast of wind ; a atorra, a commo- 
tion. 
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vi'-se (2), *. [Fr., pa. par. of vis«r = to put a 
vise to, from Lat, visits, pa. par. of video — to 
see.] An indorsement made upon a passport 
by the properly constituted authority, whether 
ambassador, consni, or police, showing that 
it has been examined snd found correct. 

* vije (3), a. [Vice, s.J 

* vi'-se, v.t. [Visa (2), a.] To put a vis4 on ; 
to examine and indorse, aa a passport. 

Vlsh'-noo, Vlsh'-nu, s. [Sans., from t ris = 
to enter, to pervade.] 

Brahmanism: The aecon/t person of the 
modern Hindoo Trimurti (q.v.). WTteo he 
first sppears in Vedic times, he is simply the 
God of the Shining Firmament, the younger 
brother of Indrs, and inferior to him in dig- 
nity. By the time that the epic poems, the 
Ram ay ana and the Mahabharat, were com- 
posed, Vishnoo had made s considerable ad- 
vance to his present position, the full attain- 
ment of which, however, was reserved for 
the period of the Puranas. One of these 
books is called the Vishnoo Purans. He is 
regarded as the member of the Triad whose 
special function is to preserve. To do this 
he uine times successively hecaine incarnate, 
and will do so once more. The first time 
be appeared, it was as a fish to warn a right- 
eous king, Manu, of an appoacbing deluge, 
and eeve the sacred Vedas from being lost. 
His second appearance was as a tortoise to 
support the world, while the gods and god- 
desses churned the sea ; the third, 88 a boar, 
to lift np the submerged w <rld on his tusks ; 
the fourth, as s man-lion, to tear to pieces 
an Impious king; the fifth, as a dwarf, to 
recover for the gods their supremacy last by 
their neglect; the sixth, as P&rasnrama, to 
wash away the sins of the earth by the de- 
struction of the Kshatriya race — probably au 
allusion to the histone fact that when the 
Aryan Brahman and Kahatriya warriors bad 
well established themselves in India, jeal- 
ousies 8 rose* between them, and the Kshatriyae 
were vanquished, and in large measure de- 
stroyed, by the Brahmsna ; the seventh, was 
as Rama, the hero of the Ramsyana; the 
eighth, as Krishna ; the ninth, as Booddhs ; 
and the tenth, as Kalki, or the White Horae, 
is still to come. When it srrives, Vishnoo 
shall appear oo a white horse, with 8 drawn 
•word, wherewith lie shall destroy the wicked, 
and thus prepare the way for & reoovsted 
world. Vishnoo himself is generally repre- 
sented as a dark-blue man, with four arms, 
the first holding a war-club, tlm second a 
conch -shell, the third a quoit-like weapon 
called Chakra, and the fourth a water-lily. 
His two most popular incarnations are as 
Rama and Krishna. His most enthusiastic 
followers are generally drawn from the middle 
classes of Hiodoo society. His mark on their 
foreheads is a trident, with a yellow fork in 
the centre, and a white one on each side. 
Many monastic sects worship him almost 
exclusively. [Vaishnava.] 

a [Fr. visibility.] The qual- 
ity or atete of being visible or perceivable hy 
the eye ; perceptibility, conspicuous ness. 

" Depict him that hath bo eolonr or figure, no part* 
nor body, no accident* or ttstthlity'—Hp. Taylor : 
Rule of Conscience, bk. LL, eta. 11. 

viaf f-bls, * Tys-y-ble, a. k s. [Fr., from 
Lat. visibilis, from visits, pa. par. of video = 
to see ; tip. visible ; Ital. visibUs.) 

A* As adjective : 

1. Perceivable by the sight; capable of 
being seen ; perceptible by the eye ; in view. 

“ The visible world, tho proper object of «lght. Is not 
extern*!, but In the mracL — Reid: On the Mind, 
cht Ti„ § 11- 

2. Apparent, open, conspicuous. 

“Though hi* actions were not visible." 

Shakes#. : CymMime, liL A 

B. As sub st. : That which la or can be seen 
by the eye. 

“The mathematical consideration o t risible figure, 
which wa ahall ceil the geometry of visible*." — Reid ; 
On the Mind, ch. vL. J A 

Visible Church, a 

Theal.: The Chnrch, as seen by man, not 
as it appears to God. It includes the whole 
body of professing Christians, some of them 
regenerate, others vm regenerate ; the two 
classes commingled, as were the wheat and 
tares mentioned in the parable (Matt. xfit. 
24-30). It is distinguished from the Invisible 
Church, consisting only of the regenerate; 


but who sue worthy of this designation is 
known only to God. (Ct I Kings xix. 10, 14, 
18 .) 

visible-horizon, s. The line that bounds 
the sight. 

visible-speech, a. A term applied by 
its inventor. Prof. A. Melville Beil, to a 
sy8tem of alphabetical characters designed to 
represent every possible articulate utterance 
of the organs of speech, each organ 8nd each 
mode of speech having its appropriate aymhol. 
By means of this system the deaf 8nd dumb 
are taught to speak. 

VXf'-i-ble-ness, a. [Eng. visible; •ness.] The 
quality or state of being visible ; visibility. 

vi§'-i-bljf, * vys-y-bly, adv. [Eng. visible) ; 

-*y.l 

1. In a visible manner ; so as to be per- 
ceivable by the eye; openly, manifestly, 
plainly, perceptibly. 

“By th» head we make known more visibly o nr tup- 
plication*, our threateulogs.’*— Dryden. ( Todd .) 

2. Plainly, clearly, evidently, manifestly. 

** Visibly beneficial to *1L”— Locke: Human Under - 
stand., bk. L, ch. UL 

vi^-xe, viz -Ie, 8. [Fr. visit = an aim, teking 
a sight at, from viser = to aim, to mark.] 
[Vise.] 

1. The aim taken at an object, 83 by one 
about to shoot. 

2. A scrutinizing view or look. 

3. The knot or sight on the muzzle of • 
gun by which aim is taken. 

Scotch in all its senses. 

*vf-§ier', s. [Vizier.] 

Vx^-i-goth, a [Seedef.] One of the Western 
Goths, or that branch of the Gothic tribes 
which settled in Dacia, as distinguished from 
the Ostrogoths, or Eastern Ooths. [Ostro- 
ooth.] 

Vlf-I-gSth'-Ic, a. [Eng. Visigoth; -<&] Of 
or pertaining to the Visigoths. 

vis -ion (s as zh), * vts-l-oun, * vys-y-on, 
*vys-ion, *. [Fr. t?irioh = s vision, eight, 
from Lat. visionem, see us. of visio = sight, 
from visus, pa. par. of video = to see ; cogn. 
with Sansc. vid = to know; Goth. & AS. 
i oitan; Eng. wit, wot.] 

1. The act of seeing external objects ; actusl 
sight. 

"Tho Intuitive vision of Ood iu tho world to come." 
—Hooker: Eccles. PUitin, bk. L, } 1L 

2. The faculty of seeing; that power or 
faculty by which we perceive the forms and 
colours of objects through the sense of eight ; 
eight 

"And theoe picture*, propagated hy motion along 
tho flhre* of tho optick nerve* into tha brain, are tho 
cause of vision."— Revton : Qpticks. 

3. ,That which is seen or peroeived by the 
eye ; an object of sight 

4. Specif., that wbicb Is seen otherwise 
than hy the ordinary sight, or the rational 
eye ; a eupemstorai, prophetic, or imaginary 
appearancs ; something seen in a trance, 
dream, ecstasy, or the like ; a phantom, a 
spectre, an apparition. 

** Upon the foot of th!* conrtructlon, It !* auppowd 
thot Isaiah in prophetic dream or vision beard Ood 
•peaking to him (like a* St. Peter heard a voice, and 
in* ft vision, while be lay la a trance), and that in Idea 
be transacted all that Ood *o ordered him to do.”— 
Waterland: Works, vt 224, 

5. Anything unreal or imaginary; a crea- 
tion of fancy. 

% Vision, is the act of seeing or the thing 
seen; apparition . the thing that appears. 
Vision , signifying a thing seen, is taken for a 
supernatural exertion of the virion; appari- 
tion refers ne to the object seen, which may 
be true or false, according to the maimer in 
which it presents itself. Joseph was warned 
by a trtrion. to fly into Egypt ; Mary Magdalen 
was informed of the resurrection by an appari- 
tion ; feverish people often think they see 
visions; timid and credulous people some- 
times take trees and posta for apparitions. 
Strictly speaking, a phantom is a false apparf- 
tion , or tne appearance of a thing otherwise 
than it really is ; thus the ignis-fatuuK, or 
will-o’-the-wisp, is a phantom, A spectre is the 
apparition of any spiritual being ; a ghost is 

• the spirit of a dead person appearing to the 
living. ( Orabb .) 


(1) Arc of vision: 

Astron: A a aro which measures the least 
distance at which, 8fter sunset, a fixed star 
or planet emerging from the sun’s rayo be- 
comes visible. 

(2) Beatific vision : [Beatific]. 

(3) Direct (or simple) vision : 

Optics : Vision per formed by means of rays 
passing directly or in straight lines from the 
radiaot point to the eye. The distance at 
which objects can be seen witii the greatest 
distinctness varies in different individuals, 
snd in the same individual it is often differ- 
ent in the two eyes. For small objects, such 
as ordiasry print, it is from fourteen to fifteen 
inches in normal cases. 

(4) Field of vision: 

Optics: The same as Field of view (q.v.> 

(5) Reflected vision: 

Optics : Vision performed hy meaos of rays 
reflected as hy mirrors. 

(G) Refracted vision : 

Optics: Vision performed by means of rays 
refracted or deviated hy passing through 
mediums of different densities. 

* vis -ion (s as zh), v.t. [Vision, a] To see 
as in a vision ; to perceive by the eye of tho 
intellect or imagination. 

“ Wo In the moral og eyed tho pleaaant field* 
Visioned bofora.” Southey ; Joan of Are, viii. 

* vis'-ion-al (s as zh), a. [Eng. vision, 0 . ; 
-ab] Pertaining or relatiog to vision. 

"The visional interpretation Appears to be prefer* 
able to the other."— itaterland : Work*, vt 228. 

vif'-ion-ar-i-ness (9 as zh), s. [Eng. 
®irionary; -ness.] The qnslity or state of 
being visionary- 

vis'-ion-ar-jf (S as zh), CL & s. [Eng. Vision i 
•ary.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Of or pertaining to visions ; appropriate 
to or characterized by the appearance of 
visions. 

“ At the visionary hour . . . 

Angelic harps are ia full eoucort heard.” 

Thomson: Summer, 638. 

2. Existing in imagination only ; not real ; 
Imaginary ; having no real or solid founda- 
tion ; unsubstantial. 

"Our victoria* ooly led a* ta further visionary 
praapeet*."— Swift. 

3. Affected by phantoms or fancies ; dis- 
posed to receive impressions on the imagina- 
tion ; apt to receive snd set on mere fancies 
or whims, as if they were realities ; disposed 
or given to day-dreaming, fsociful theories, 
or the like. 

* 4. SpectraL 

“ On the neighbouring plain 
Lay heaps of visionary soldier* •loin." 

Dryden : Tyrannic Love, {. L 

B, As substantive : 

* L One who sees visions or unreal eighth 
2. One who forme impracticable or quixotic 

schemes ; one given to day-dreaming, fanciful 
theories, or the like. 

“ Sonia celebrated writer* ct our own country, who, 
with oil their good sanse and geulua, ware visionaries 
on the subject of education.^ —K nax: Remark* on 
Grammar Schools. 

* via'-loned (s a* zlx), a. [ Eo g. ririoti, s. ; hkL] 

1. Seen in s vision or dream ; formed by 
the fancy ; visionary, spectral. 

“ Far them no visioned terrors dnoot* 

Scott. (AnnandaJe.) 

2. Having the power of seeing visions ; 
hence, inspired. 

“ Oh ! not the visioned poet in bis dream* . . » 

Bo fnir, so bright, to wild a shape 

Hath yet beheld.” Shelley : Queen Mab . L 

* vi§'-l6n-Ist (§ as zh), s. [Eng. trtrion ; -fcfc] 
One who sees or believes he sees visions, x 
believer In visions. 

* vi£ '-ion-less (§ as zh), a. [Eng. vision • 

-less.] Destitute of vision; blind. 

Vi§'-It, *via-yt, v.t. & i. [Fr. visiter, from 
Lat. visito = to go to see, to visit, freq. of 
riao = to survey, from visus, pa. par. of video 
= to see ; Sp. & Part, virifar; ltal. visitare.] 
A. rranrifire; 

1. To go, or come to see (s person or object), 
in the way of friendship, business, curiosity, 
ceremony, duty, or the like ; to call upon ; to 
pay a visit to. 

“ The*, Sion, and the flowery brook* beueath. 
lightly X visit." Milton : P. A ui. *3. 
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2. To come and attend on, as on one in 
sickness. {Matt. xxv. 36.) 

3. To come or go to generally; to call at; 
to enter, to frequent : as, Swallows visit this 
country in the summer. 

4 . To attend on ; to accompany; to follow. 


" It [sleep] seldom visit t Borrow.* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, 


IL 1. 


5. To go or come to, as for purposes of in- 
spection, snpervialon, examination, correction 
or abuses, or the like : as, A bishop visits hia 
diocese. 


6. To afflict, to overtake, to attack. 

*' Era he fay *lcku«M had been visited.” 

Bhakesp. : 1 Henry I V, „ Iv. 1. 

7. In Scriptural language, to aend a judg- 
ment from heaven upon, whether for the 
purpose of punishing, chastlsiug, or afflicting, 
or of comforting, encouraging, or consoling. 

'* Therefore heat thou visited and destroyed them* 
—Isaiah xxvL 14. 

8. To inflict punishment for. 

"The sine of my mother should be visited upon me,* 
—Hhaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ill. 5. 

*9. To attack in a hostile manner. 


'* Ere the king 

Dismiss bis power, he means to visit as." 

Shakes p, ; i Henry IV., iv. 4. 

H. Intransitive : 


* I. To examine, to inspect, to aee. 

“fEvel . . . went forth among her traits and flowers. 
To vtsit how they prosper'd. 

Milton : P. L. y viiL 46. 

2. To practise calling oh or visiting others ; 
to keep up friendly intercourse, by making 
visits or calls at the houses of friends or 
relatives. 


vij'-it, s. [Fr. visits.) [Visit, t?.] 

1. The act of visiting, or going to oee a per- 
son, place, or thing ; a call ; a short atay of 
friendship, ceremony, business, dnty, cu- 
riosity, or the like. 

" In visits 

Lika those of angels, short and far between.* 

Blair : The Grave, a *87. 

2. A formal or official visit or inspection ; 
a visitation. 


H (1) Right of visit : [Visitation, II. 2], 

(2) To pay a visit: To visit. [Visit, v., A. 
1., B. 2.] 

* visit-day, «. A day on which a lady in 
society was “ at home ” to receive callers. 


** Oo visit-days she bears 
To mount her Bfty flights of ample stair*.* 

Parnell : Stogy to on Old Beauty. 


•vlf -It-a-ble, a. [Bng. visit; -able.) Liable 
or subject to be visited. 

“All hospitals built since ths Reformation are 
visitable by the king or Lord Chancellor ." — Ay life. 

fVIj-I-t&n'-dine, «. [Fr. See extract.] A 
nun of the Order of the Visitation. [Visita- 
tion, it (l).) 

** Many houses of * Visitandines'—to these ooos ere 
called lo France— soon arose ."— Addis A Arnold : Calh. 
Diet., p. 847. 


• vi^’-it-ant, a. <Ss 8. [Lat. visitant, pr. par. 
of rwifo = to visit (q.v.).] 

A. As adj. : Acting the part of a visitor ; 
paying a visit. 

“ Ha knew the rocks which angels haunt 
On the mountains visitant.'’ 

Wordsworth • Sony at the Feast of Brougham Cattle. 

B. As subst. : One who viaita ; one who 
goes or comes to visit or see another ; a visitor; 
one who is a guest in the house of another. 

"The great visitant approach'd.** 

Milton : P. L„ xi. 226. 

Vif-i-ta-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. visitationem, 
aecus. of visltatio, from visitatus, pa. par. of 
t?mfo = to visit (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. The act of visiting or of paying a visit ; 
a visit. 

** To pay Bohemia the visitation.” 

Bhakesp. .* Winter s Tate, 1 1. 

2. Specifically, a formal or official viait paid 
periodically by a superior, inspecting, or 
superintending officer, or' other doly qualified 
authority, to a corporation, college, church, or 
the like, for the purpose of examining into 
the manner lo which the business of the cor- 
poration or body is carried on, how its laws 
and regulations are observed, and the like. 

“ 1 Will yon aahmlt/ said the hlshop, * to oar vlslta- 

tion) '"—MaomsOny : Hist. Png., eh. vlii. 

* 3. The object of a visit. 

"0 flowers. 

My early visitation and ray last." 

Milton: P. L., xL 276. 

4. A special dispensation or Judgment aent 


from heaven ; a communication of divine 
favour or goodness, but more usually of divine 
indignation and retribution ; divine chastise- 
ment or affliction ; retributive affliction or 
trouble. 

“ What will j« do In the day of visitation, and la 
tbs desolation which ihsil come from far Isaiah 
x. A 

II. Technically: 

1. Eccles : An annual assembly, chiefly of 
clergy and churchwardens, called together at 
one or more convenient centres for the pur- 
pose of admitting churchwardens elect to 
office, of receiving presentments, and of offi- 
cially reviewing the condition of parishes, and 
of the diocese or archdeaconry, in a charge 
by the bishop or archdeacon, founded on 
answers to the enquiries of the bishop to 
the clergy, aud of the archdeacon to church- 
wardens, and frequently embodying digests 
of recent Acts of Parliament hearing on onb- 
jecta of interest to the Church. The arch- 
deacon holds hia visitation annually, but 
delivers no charge when the bishop is “on 
visitation ; ” the bishop, for the moat part, 
trieonially. These assemblies are always very 
largely attended by the clergy, and much 
more by churchwardens than was the case a 
few years siuce. 

2. Intemat, Law: The act of a naval com- 
mander who visits or enters onboard a vessel 
belonging to another atate, for the purpose of 
ascertaining her character and object, but with- 
out claiming or axercisiug the right of search. 
The right of performing this act is called the 
Right of Viait, or Right of Visitation, 

(1) Order of the Visitation : An Order of 
nuus, founded at Annecy, in 1610, under the 
direction of SL Francis de Sales, then Bishop 

* of Geneva, by St. Jane Frances de Chantal. 
As the object the bishop was to make it 
possible for invalid ladies to join this new 
body, the rule, which was a modified form of 
the rule of St. Angu stine, included few cor- 
poral austerities. At first there was no en- 
closure, so that the nuns could visit the sick 
In their own homes ; but the rule of enclosure 
was adopted in 1618. The order has two 
houses in England— at Walmer and Westbury- 
on-Trym. 

(2) Right of Visitation: 

Internal. Law: [Visitation, II. 2.]. 

(3) Visitation of the Sick : 

Eccles. : An office of the Anglican Church 
for the comfort mod consolation of sick 
persona. It is founded on the offices of 
ancient liturgies, omitting the formal pro- 
cession of the priest and hia clerks to the 
house of the flick, the saying of the Peniten- 
tial Psalms, and the anointing with oil. With 
these exceptions, it is substantially the same 
as Extreme Unction (q.vA The form for 
anointing was inserted in the Prayer Book of 
1549, but was omitted in that of 1552. 

(4) Visitation of the Virgin Mary : 

Eccles. : A festival, celebrated on July 2, 
instituted In the middle of the fourteenth 
century by Pope Urban, to commemorate the 
Virgin’s visit (Luke i. 39—56) to Elizabeth, 
the mother of John the Baptist. 

vij-i-tni-tor'-X-al, a. [Lat. ttsifofor = a 
visitor; Eng. adj. auff. - ial .] [Visitation.] 
Pertaining or relating to a judicial visitor or 
visitation. 

'* A visitatorial power o < vast and andeflnad extent.” 
— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. i. 

vi-i^te', a. [Fr.) A light cape or short cloak 
of lace or silk worn by ladies in summer. 

* vi|'-it-er» e. [Eng. visit, v. ; -er.) One who 
visits ; a visitor. 

vij'-It-mg, pr. par., a., & $. [Visit, v.] 

A. Aa pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to visits ; 
empowered or authorized to make visits : as, 
a visiting committee. 

C. As substantive : 

I. The act or practice of paying a viait or 
visits. 

* 2. Prompting, influence, attack, fit 

" That no compunctious visitings of nature 
Shako my fell purpose." Bhakctp. i Macbeth, t A 

visiting ant, s. 

ZooL : Anomma arcens , the Driver-sat (q.v.). 

visiting-book, s. A book in which are 
written the names of persona to be visited. 


visiting-card, s. A small card, bearing 
one’s name, Ac., to be left on making calls or 
paying visits. 

vi^'-Ct-or, *vis-it-our, a. [Fr. visMeitr, 
from visiter = to visit.] 

1. One who visits ; one who makes a viait 
or call ; a visiter. 

" Distinguishing the familiar friend or relation from 
the most modish visitor."— Tatler. No. 106. 

2. A superior or officer authorized to make 
a visitation of a corporation or any institution 
for the purpose of seeing that the laws and 
regulations are observed, or that the dutiea 
and conditions prescribed by the fonnder or 
by law are duly performed and oxecuted. 

" After they hod discharged bishops, they agreed to 
have superintendents, commissioner*, and visitors.”— 
Holinshed : Histone of Scotland (on. 1683). 

* vlj-l-tbr'-l-al, a* [Eog. visitor; -ial.) Visi- 
tatorial. 

14 An archdeacon hoi vlsltorial power In porlshe*."— 
Jyliffe: Parergon. 

* vla'-it-ress, e . [Eng. visit ; -rest.) A female 
visitor. 

"Keenly, I fear, did the eye of the visitress pi ores 
the young pastor's heart .*’— Chariot to Brunt* : Jane 
Eyre, ch. xxxlL 


•vis'-ive, a. [Fr. vislf from Lat. visits, pa. 
par. of video = to aee; Sp., Port., A Ital. 
viatw.) Pertaining to the power of seeing; 
visual. 

"Our vUive beams ,”—Bp. Hall: Of Prophaneneue, 

bk. 1., | 6. 

vfy'-mK-a, s. [Named after M. de Visme, a 
merchant In Lisbon.) 

Bof. : A genus of Elodeae. Trees or flhruba, 
with quadrangular branches, opposite entire 
leaves, sometimes with glandular dots, and 
terminal cymes of yellow or greenish flowers. 
Sepals five or four ; petals as many, usually 
villous on the inside, aud with black glandular 
dots ; atamena many, la five bundlea ; fruit a 
berry, with five cells and many aeeds. Known, 
species more than twenty, the majority from 
tropical America, the rest from tropical Africa. 
Vismia guianensis is a amall .Mexican and 
Guianan tree, about eight feet high, with, 
ovate-lanceolate acuminate leaves, dilated at 
the base, smooth above, rufous beneath. The 
bark, leaves, and fruit, when wounded, yield 
a gum-resin, called in commerce American 
Qummi-Gutta, which, when dry, beeomea 
hard and resembles gamboge. It ia given 
in medicine aa a purgative. V. micrautha and 
V. lacciftra also yield a drastic gum -ream like 
gamboge. [ELonEA, 2.] ** 

* visne, e. [Norm. Fr., from Lat. vicinia = a 
neighbourhood, from vicinus = neighbouring.) 
Neighbourhood. [Venue.) 


* vi$'-n6-mie, * vis'-n6-m^, *. [See def.) 
A corruption of phyaioguomy (q.v.). 

"Thou out of tone, psalm- singing slave, spit lo his 
visnomy." Boaum. 41 FleU : Women Phased, l r. 1, 


t vi'-s6n, 8. [See def.] 

ZooL : The French-Canadian name of the 
American Miuk (Piilorius rwon). It ia uaed 
also in English books. 



vi^'-or, viz' -or, vis'-ard, viz'-ard, 

* vi^'-er, * vis-ere, * vis onr, * vls-ure, 

* Vys-ere, a. [Fr. visttrs, from vis = the 
face, from Lat. visum, accns. of visits — sight. 
[Vision.) Bp. m*era; Port, viseira; Ital. 
visiera.) 

* I. A head - 
piece or mask 
uaed for conceal- 
ment or disguiae. 

"A man In a visor . 
sod acting the part 
of a klngiou play.” 

— Milton : Def. of the 
People of England, 

<Jhx 

2. Old Arm. : 

That part of a 
helmet which de- 
fends the face, and 
which can be lift- 
ed np and down 
at pleasure ; it ia helmet with visor. 
perforated with 
holes foy seeing and breathing. 

"The Cyclops, a people of Sicily, romarkahlo fa* 
cruelty, might, perhaps, lo their wars use a headpieoa, 
or visor."— Broome : Odyssey. 


3. Tha fore part of a cap, projecting over 
and protecting the eyea. 


boil, b 6 ^; p<5Ht, J 6 ^ 1 ; cat, gell, chorus, $hin, bench; go, gem; thin, {his; sin, 05 ; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. -Ing. 
-alan, -tian = shan, -tlon, -cion = shun; -{ion, -fion = zhun. -clous, -tioua, -sious = shus. -hie, die, Ac. = b?l* d?L 
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Tisored— vitelline 


*4. A mask or disguise generally. 

** Under the riser of euule 
Lo thm wjl* hid the trecherl*.* 

Gower: C. A., bk. it 

visor-bearer, vizor-bearer, #. 

Ornif A ; A popular name for any species of 
the genus Augastes, from the fantastic ar- 
rangement of the feathers of the head. Two 
species are known, Augastes superbus and A . 
lumachellus, both from Brazil. 

• vlsor-mask, $. A prostitute, a strumpet. 

“The wisor*matk that ventured her half-crown.* 

A. Bank*: Virtue Betrayed. (Epllogoe.) 

irtj'-ored, «. [Eog. visor ; -ed.] Wearing a 
visor; masked, disguised, concealed. 

“ Piaor’d falsehood and base forgery." 

Milton : Cornu*, MS. 

• a. [Lat. visus = sight.] Vianal ; 

having power of vision. 

“ The optic nerres and the titary spirils.” — Adam * .» 

Work*, 1L #7». 

vls'-ta, s. [Ital. = sight, a prospect, a view, 
fern, of visto, pa. par. of vedere = to see, from 
Lat. video.] A view or prospect through an 
avenue, as between rows of trees ; heoce, 
applied to the trees or other objects forming 
aa avenue, sod ( figuratively ) to a mental fore- 
cast or retrospect embracing a series of occur- 
rences. 

•vis -to, s. [Vista.) A vista ; a prospect. 

“ Th*u all beside tfaia cladc and visto. 

You'd sm nymph* lying like CWlit-o." 

Coy .• To a Young Lady, 


dotted ducts, st certain seasons pouring forth 
sap. Leaves simple or compound, the lower 
ones opposite, the upper alternate ; peduncles 
racemose, ofteo opposite, the leaves sometimes 
changed into tendrils ; flowers email, green, 
In thyrsea, umbels, or panicles ; calyx small, 
its margin nearly entire; petals four or five, 
inserted in a disc surrounding the ovary: 
stamens equal in number to the petals and 
opposite them, also inserted in the disc; style 
one, very short; stigma simple; ovary su- 
perior, two to six-ceiled ; ovules erect, de- 
finite in number; berry round, pulpy, often 
by abortion one-celled ; seeds four or five, 
long. Found iQ the East Indies and other 
warm countries. Tribes two, Viteaeand Lee*e; 
known genera seven ; species 260. ( bindley .) 

•vit-aille, *. [Victuals.] 


vi-tal, * vi -tall, *vy-tall, a. & t. [Fr. 

vital, from Lat. rifoZi* = pertainiog to life, 
from vita = life; vita is prob. short for vi- 
vita, and allied to vivo = to live ; Sp. & Port, 
vital; Ital. vitals.] 

A. As adjective: 

]. Of or pertaining to life, animal or vege- 
table. 


** When I h»r* pluck'd the roae 
1 oeanot gif* it vital growth again.' 

Sfuikesp. : Othello, r. 3. 

2. Contributing to life ; necessary to or 
supporting life. 

" HI* enfeebled spright 
Oan *ock thU rUaU airc loto hi* hmt." 

Spensert P. IL viL **. 


vf^ -n-al, * vlj'-u-all (or 9 aa zb), a. [Fr. 

visual, from Lat. visual is — pertaining to the 
sight, from visus = sight, vision (q.v.); Sp. 
& Port, visual ; Ital. visuals .] 

1. Of or pertaining to sight or seeing ; used 
in sight or seeing ; serving as the instrument 
of seeing. 


M Visual beam* refracted through another* ere."— 
Drayton : PolyOlbion. (To the Reader.) 

• 2. Visible ; perceptible by the sight 

“ Many remarkable particular* that attended hi* 
flm perceptions aod Judgment* on visual ohlecU.'— 
Burke: Sublime A Beautiful, f 115. 


3. Containing life ; life-giving. 

" Vital spark of beareoly flame. 

Quit, oh quit thi* mortal frame.* 

Pope: Dying Christian to Mi Soul. 

4 . Being the seat of life ; being that on 
which life depends : as, To be wounded in a 
vital part of the body. 

5. Viable (q.v.). 

'‘Trth* 2 or ** and Hippocrates not only affirm th* 
birth of the sereoth mouth to be rlfaL'*— - Browne. 

6. Very nscessary or important ; indispen- 
sable, essential. 

B. At rubsL : [Vitals). 


visual-angle, #. [Optic-anolk, I.) 
visual-cone, a. 

Perspect.: A cone whose vertex is at the 
point of sight. 

visual-plane, a 

Perspect.: Any plane passing through the 
point of eight. 


vital-affinity, *. 

Chem. dt PhysioL : The change in the chemi- 
cal qualities in the nutrient material of a 

S lant or animal after the former has acquired 
eterminate form. [Metabolic.] 

• vltal^alr, e. An old name for oxygen, 
as essential to animal life. 


visual-point, *. 

Perspect . ; A point in the horizontal line in 
which all the visual rays unite. 


vital-capacity, », [Vital-volume.) 

vital - contractility, a [Contract- 
ility, 1].) 


visual-purple, «. 

Phytiol. : A pigment, of a purpi# color, 
occurring in the retina of some Vertebrates. 
Uader the action of light, it becomes first 
what Foster proposes to call a visual yellow, 
and then a visual white. ( Foster : PhysioL 
(ed. 4th), p. 517.) 

visual-rays, a pi 

Optics: Rays of light, imagined to come 
from the object to the eye. 

visual-white, ». [Visual-purple.) 
visual-yellow, s. [Visual-purple.] 

• (or 9 as zb), a. [Eog. visual ; 

- ity .] A sight ; a glimpse. 

“W* mu*t . . . e*t«h a f*w mcr« etsuaUti*s. H — 
Carlyle : MitetlL , It. 342. 

vif-u-al -ize, vl$-u-al-i§e (or vis as 
vlzh), v.i. & L [Eng. visual; - ize, - ise .] 

* A-. Trans . ; To make visual or visible. 

“ Wh*t, l* thl* mot A Vole*. * Motion, no Appear. 
»nc«— some embodied visualised ldo* In the eternal 
mind .**— Carlyle : Sartor Rtsarius, bk. L, ch. rllL 

B. Intrans . ; To call op a mental image or 
picture with a distinctness approaching actual 
vision. 

“All this 1* difficult to uodowUnd by the groat 
majority of penon* who oaunot visualize."— Athencsum, 
March SO, 1880. 

vi’-siis, a. [Lat. = a seeing, a looking.) 

Law: View or inspection. (Cowtl.) 


vital-fluid, a 

BoL : Latex (q.v.). (Schultz.) 
vltal-foroe, a. [Vitalitv, IL] 

vital-functions, t. pi. Those functions 
or faculties of the body on which life imme- 
diately depends, as respiration, the circula- 
tion of the blood, Ac. 

vital-principle, *. 

Bid. : The principle which, In association 
with matter, as in organized bodies, controls 
its manifestations and properties. Nothing is 
known of it, except as a force in connection 
with organization. (Carpenter.) 

vital-vessels, a pi. 

Bot. : Laticiferous tissue (q.v.). (ScAuZff.) 

vital-volume, vital -capacity, a 

Physiol. : Dr. Hutchinson's name for the 
quantity of air expired from the lungs after 
the most complete inspiration. It always in- 
creases with stature, aod ia measured by the 
spirometer (q.v.). 

• vi-t&l'-Io, a. [Eng. vital ; -ic.] Of or per- 
taining to life ; vital. 

’■8oo«**lre deration* of *if alio character.*— Poe : 
Kureka ( Works, 18W). IL 173. 

vf-tal-Ijm, a. [Eng. vital; -ism.] 

Biol. : The doctrine which holds that the 
vital principle or vitality ia something dis- 
tinct from physical forces. 


vi-ta'HjS-ae, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. vit(is); Lat 
fem. ph adj. snff. -acece .] * 

Bot. : VIneworta ; sn order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Berberalea. Scrambling, 
climbing shrubs with tumid separable joints, 
or erect hushes ; woody tissue having large, 


Vl'-tal-Ist, a & a. [Eng. vital; -tst] 

A. As rubst. : A believer or snpporter of 
Vitalism (q.v.). 

“The dcrelopmeot of Biological Scieaoo bu pro 
rrewed ooot«mpor*o«oa«]y with th* *acoe**u'r vlo 
torle* gnloed by the phy*icl*t* oTor the vitafi*tt.' , ~ 
Picholson : Zoology <«d. 1878), pi la 


B. As adjective: 

. 1. Of or pertaioing to Vitalism (q.v.). 

2. Of or pertaining to the Germ-theory 
(q.v.). 

vi-t&T-I-tjf, A [Lat. vitalitaz, from vital is = 
vital (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The state of showing vital powers or ca- 
pacities ; the principle of animation or of life. 

“Whether that motion, vitality. *nd operation, 
were by lncnbwtioo or ho* else.’ -Raleigh : History of 
the World, bk. L, ch. 1. 

2. Animation; manifestation of life or last- 
ingness ; life : as, an institution devoid of 
vitality . 

IL Biol. : (See extract). 

" Considered sport from the ptrenomen* of ooo- 
*clo«*ne**, the pbenomen* of life an *11 depeudeot 
upon the working of tbo some physical oud chemical 
force* •* thoM which are active In th* rest of tbo 
It may be coovonleot to use the terms 

Lfld ‘ Vi**’ ' " ‘ * - 


world. __ _ 
* vitality * aod 


f vital force’ to denote the cause* of 


certain great group* of natural ope^tiooV mwc em- 
ploy the name* of 1 electricity ’ aud 1 electrical force* 
to deoote other* ; but It cease* to be proper to do *o. 
If *ucb * name Implies the abeurd asaumptioo that 
either electricity ’ or Vitality’ are ootitfes playing 
the part of efficleut causes of eioctrlcal or vital pheno- 
mena. —Hurley: AnaU Ineert. Anim., p. #. 


n-tal-x-za’-tion, #. [Eng. vitaliz(e); -afio».] 
The act or process of vitalizing ; the act of In- 
fnsiDg the vital principle. 

vi’-tal-ize, v.t. [Eng. vital ; -ize.] To giva 
life to ; to Infuse the vital principle Into ; to 
animate. 


vi'-tal-l^, adv. [Eng. vital; 4y .] 

1. In & vital manner ; so aa to give or re- 
ceive life. 


“ New parti ele* of matter vitally united toth* lirtv* 
plant ."— Locke : Human Understand., bk. ll M ch. xstIL 

2. Essentially, indispensably. 

3. In a manner affecting the very existence 
of a thing ; in a highly important manner or 
degree. 


“Thoee whose Interest* were more ritaUy affected." 
—Daily Telegraph, Bept S3. 1*8*. 


vf-tal^, a pi. [Vital.] 

1. The internal parts or organs of animals 
easeutiai to life. (Used vaguely or generally.) 

M The iuexhsustlble repeat 
Drews from hi* vital*.’' 

Wordsworth: Zxeurston. hk. rt 

2. The parta of a complex whole essential to 
Its life, existence, or soundness. 


VI -ta, scope, *. [Lat. vita — life ; Gr. slcopeS 
— to see.) An apparatus devised by Edieon, 
combining the priociplee of the kinetograph, 
kiuetoscope, and etereopticon. By its use life- 
flized moving pictures, as of a boxing-match, 
horse-race, etc. are projected upon a screen, 
showing sil the action, and even the colors, 
of ths original scene. A favorite subject j« 
that of ocean waves breaking on the coast, in 
which the realism may be ioteoaified by the 
ase of a largo phoaograph or fheatrophous ia 
reproducing the roar of th# surf. 


vi'-t6 09, a pi. [Mod. Lat. vit(is); Lat fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -tee.] 

Bot. : The typical tribe of Vitaceae (q.v.). 
Teodriis present, petals distinct, stamens also 
distinct; ovules in pairs. 


* vit'-^I-laa*-^, a [Lat vitellus = the yolk 
of an egg.) The place where the yolk of an 
egg swims in the white. 

“ The wit ell ary, or plmo* of th* yelk, 1* very high.*— 
Browne: Vulgar Zrrours. bk. 11L, ch. xxvilC 

vl-tel-ll-cle, a [Dimin. from Lat vitelhu 
(q.v.).] 

Biol. : The bag developed round the food- 
yolk, or that part of the yolk not converted 
into the gerra-niasa and embryo. The con- 
stricted part at which it is continued into the 
wall of the Intestinal canal is called the Vitel- 
line duct 


* vi-tel'-lin, t. [Eng. viteU(us); -in, - ine .] 

Chem. : A name formerly given to the albn- 
minoidal substance of the yoke of birds’ eggs, 
now known to be a mixture of albumin and 
casein. 

vf-t£l'-llne, a. [Vitellus.] 

1. Of or pertaining to the yolk of eggs, 
more especially to the dentoplaam. 

2. Colored like the yolk of an egg; dull 
yellow, just turning to red. 

vltelllne-duct, #. [Vitellicle.] 


fete, t, fare, amidst, what, tall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p3t» 
or, wore, WfH work, whd, sdn; mote, ciih, cure, Tjnite, cur, rfile, fdll; try. Syrian, n, o» = e; ey = i; qu = kv. 


vitellus— vitrified 
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vitelline-membrane, s . 

Anal . : The firm, transparent, vesicular 
membrane surrounding the yolk of an egg ; 
the yolk-sac. Called also Zona pelludda. 

Vi-tel'-liis, s. [Lat.= the yolk or an egg.J 

1. Anat. : The yolk of an ovum or egg. It 
is a mass of granular protoplasm filling the 
vesicle, and having suspended in it a multi* 
tude or oil-globules of variable size. It con- 
tains also the germinal vesicle (q.v.) and the 
germinal spot or macula. 

2. Bot.: Gartner's name for a fleshy sac 
interposed between the albumen and the 
ovule, and enveloping the latter. Robert 
Brown found that it was the sac of ths am- 
nion iu a thickened stats. 

vi'-tex, s. [Lat. = the chaste tree. (See def.)] 
Bot : The typical genua of Viticea. Calyx 
short, campanulate, five-toothed ; corolla 
irregular, five-lobed, somewhat lahiate; sta- 
mens four, didynamous; fruit a globular 
berry, covered at its base by the calyx, and 
containing Tour one-aeeded cells. Vitex 
Agnus-castus is the ehaate-tree, a native of 
Southern Europe. It has digitate leaves, with 
five to seven leaflets, fragrant flowers, and 
globular fruita with an acrid and aromatic 
taste. [Aonus-castus.] Vitex trifolia, the 
Wild Pepper, is s small tree or shrub, wild in 
India and Burmah. The roots yield & sweet, 
greenish oil. It is believed that an oil can be 
extracted slso from the seeds. The plant Is 
anodyne, diuretic, and emmensgogue. Vitex 
Negundo is a shrub with pretty blue flowers 
found in Jndia, Ceylon, and Cochin China. Its 
ashes are largely used as an alkali in dyeing, 
lta rout la considered by the Hindoos to be 
tonic, febrifugal, snd expectorant, and ita 
leaves sromatic, tonic, snd vermifugal ; the 
dried fruita are also vermifugal. A pillow 
stuffed with the leaves ia said to relieve head- 
ache, and a vapour bath prepared with them 
la employed in Mysore in fever, catsrrh, 
and rheumatism. The bark and roots of V. 
leucoxylon, a large dsciduous tree from India 
and Burmah, are astringent ; ita fruit ia eaten 
by the Burmese. Mr. E. B. Manson believes 
that ita wood and that of V. altissima, the 
latter a large Indian tree, would be useful Tor 
lurniture. The bark or V. Taruma is given in 
Brazil in syphilitic affections. 

trif-I-ate, * vlc'-i-ate (it, io as fell), v.t. 

[Lat. vitiatus, pa. par. of viiio = to deprave, 
to injure, to spoil, from vitium = vice.) 
[Vice, l.j 

1. To render vicious, fsnlty, or Imperfect ; 
to impair, to deprave, to spoil. 

“ Tbo*« are tucb m mo*t commonly owe their being 
to a vitiated taite."— Wollaston : Religi n of Nature, 

St. 

2. To Injure or impair the quality or sub- 
stance of ; to render noxious or Injurious to 
health. 

** The lethal ga* . . . vu gradually vitiating and dis- 
placing tbe ordinary atmoephere.’*— Daily Chronicle, 
Jan. 14, 1884. 

3. To cause to Tail or effect, either wholly 
or in part ; to render invalid or of no effect ; 
to destroy the validity or binding force of, sa 
of a legal instrument; to Invalidate, to annul. 

“A transposition of the order of tbe aacrament&l 
word*, in some men'i opinion, vitiates baptism."— 
Ayliffv: Parergon. 

• vit-f-^te, • vlc-l-ate (It, io as feh), a. 

[Lat. vitiatus.] [Vitiate, v .] Vitiated, de- 
praved, tainted, infected. 

“Scripture ado iterate and viciate with false glows* 
and wrong ex pcaiciona*'— More t Workes, p. 488. 

Vit-f-a'-tlon (it as ish), s. [Lat. vitiation, 
from vitiatus, pa. par. of vitio — to vitiate 

(q.v.)O 

1. The act or vitiating, depraving, Impair- 
ing, spoiling, or corrupting; the etata of 
being vitiated. 

“ The foreeald extenuation of the body U Impoted 
to the hiood’t vitiation bjr malign putrid vapour* 
smoking throughout the ve**el *."— Harvey • On Con- 
gumption. 

2. A rendering invalid n »f no effect; in- 
validation. 

s. pi [Mod, Lat. vitex (q.v.), 
genit. vitic(U); Lat. fem. pL adj. snff. -ear.] 
BoL : A tribe of Verben&cese. Inflorescence 
cymose, ovules laterally attached. 

vi-tic'-u-la, g. [Lat. = a little vine, dlmln. 
from viitis (q.v.).] 

Bot. : The same as Vink, 2. (Fuchs.) 


n-tlo -u-lo§e, a. [Mod. Lat. vificutam.] 
Bot. : Furnished with viticulee. 


t vit'-I-cftl-ture, s. [Fr., Irom Lat. vitis = 
a vine, and ' cultura — culture, cultivation.] 
The culture or cultivation of the vine. 

“The development of viticulture In RumUl"— Daily 
Telegraph, Oct. 87, 1887. 

t vit-l-cul'-tu-rist, s. [Eng. viticulture); 
-isf.) One engaged io the culture or cultiva- 
tion of the vine ; a vine-grower. 

“The honest viticulturist whoee money Oulmhy 
borrowed . - — Town 4k Country Journal (Sydney), Dec. 1», 

1888 , p. 1 , 282 . 


vl-til'-l-gd, a [Lat = tetter. Named from 
Lat. vitulus = a calf, from the glistening, veal- 
like appearance of the skin in this disease.] 
Pathol. : A rare skin disease, order Tuber- 
cnla. It is characterized by the occurrence 
of more or less permanent, snTooth, white, 
shining tubercles on the eara, neck, face, or 
on the greater part of the body, with shining 
papuke intermixed. It is sometimes accom- 
panied or produced by derangement or the 
liver. 

* vit-i-nr-i-gate, v.i. [i>at vitilltiaatum, 
8 up. of vitiligo, from vitium = vice, and litigo 
— to quarrel.] [Litigate.] To contend in law 
lltigioualy or vsxatiously. 


* vit-i-lit-X-ga'-tlon, a. [Vitiliticiate.] 

Vexatious or quarrelsome litigation. 


14 I'll fore* you, hy right ratiocination. 

To leav* your vitilitigation.” 

Butler : Hudibras, L 111. 1,241, 


* vit-i-Ss'-i-t? (It as feh), 8. [Lat. viti- 
08 itas, from vit iosus = vicious (q.v.).] The 
quality or etata or being vicious ; depravity, 
corruption. 


“ Unless it were ]u»tly chargeable upon tbe virtority 
or dofect of It* principles or rules."— PleydeU : Sermon 
at Glanrill's Funeral. 


vl'-tious, vi'-tious-l& vi'-tlous-ness. 

(See Viciooe, Viciously, Ac.) 

vi'-tfe, s. [Lat. = a vine.] 

1. Bot. ; The typical genus of the tribe Yiteae 
and tbe ordsr Vitacese. Calyx generally five- 
toothed ; petals five, cohering at the tip, fall- 
ing off wltbont separating; stamens five; 
style wanting ; berry two-celled ; cells Tour- 
seeded, the seeds often abortive. Climbing 
plants with tendrils opposite the leaves, 
which ara either simple, undivided, or lobed, 
or are compound. Nstives or Asis and North 
America. Vitis vinifera is the Vine (q.vA V. 
indica, which grows In the west or the 
peninsula, from the Konksn southwards, has 
a round fruit about as large as a currant. V. 
lanata, from the Himalayas, Ac., has a purple 
fruit the size of a pea, The leaves and young 
shoots or V. quadraTigularis, another Indian 
species, are powdered and giveo by the 
Hindoos in bowel complaints. Every part of 
V. setosa , also from India, is acrid, and the 
leaves toasted snd oiled ara applied in India 
to indolent tumours to bring on suppuration. 

2. Palxeobot. : A species, VitU britannica, is 
in the Bovey Tracey Oligocene (?) beds, and 
three others in ths Miocene. (Etheridge.) 

t vitf-rS-a, s. pi. [Neut. pi. of Lat vitreus = 
glassy, from vitrum = glass.] 

Zool. : An old synonym of Hexactinellid® 
(q.v.). 

vit-r©-©-, pref. [Vitreous.] Of, pertaining 
to, or resembling glass. 

vitreo-electrlc, a. Containing or ex- 
hibiting positive electricity (q.v.). 

vit'-r8-oiis, a. [Lat. vitreus, vitrius = glassy, 
from vitrum — glass, prop, vidtrum =* an in- 
strument or material for aecing with, from 
video = to see ; Fr. vitri ; Sp. & Fort vitreo.] 

1. Or or pertaining to glass ; obtained from 
glass. 

2. Consisting or composed of glass. 

3. Resembling glass ; glassy. Used In de- 
scribing the lustra of various minerals and 
rocks. 

H Vitreous copper = Chalcocite; Vitreous 
silver = Argentite. 

vitreous body or humor, #. 

Anat.: A body or humor occupying the 
centre of the eyeball. It ia of gelatinous con- 
sistency, is quite pellucid, and constitutes 
four-fifth a of the eyeball. It is surrounded 
except front by a hyaloid membrane. 


vltreons -electricity, #. 

Elect. : Positive electricity (q.v.). 
vitreous -foramlnlf era, s. 

Zool. : Fora min ifera with s glassy test. 

vltreons-fuslon, 8. The intermediate, 
soft condition of iron, glass, Ac. between 
rigidity and fluidity. 

vitreous-rocks, s. pi 

Petrol. : A class of eruptive rocks hsvlng 
glassy lustre, conchoidal fracture, and only 
single refraction. They are obsidian, pitch* 
stone, perlite, pumice, and tachylyte. 

vitreous-sponges, s. pi [Vitrea.] 
vitreous-table, s. 

Anat. : The inner table or bony layer of th« 
cranium. It is close-grained, shining, hard, 
and brittle. 

vit'-re-oiis-nSss, 8. [Eng. vitreous ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vitreous; re- 
semblance to glass. 

vi-trSs'- 991190, e. [Eng. vilresceu(t) ; -os.J 
The quality or state of being vitrescent ; 
s tendency to become glassy; susceptibility 
of being formed into glass ; giassiness. 

vi-tr&s'-9ent, a. [Lat. vitrum = glass.] Tend- 

* iog to become glass or glassy ; susceptible of 
being formed into glass. 

vl- trees'- 9! -ble, a. [Lat. rffnm = glass.) 
Capable of being vitrified ; vitriflsbie. 

vit'-rfc, a. [Lat. vitr(um ) = glass ; Eng. adj. 
8uff. -to.] Of or pertaining to the fused com- 
pounds in which silex predominates, such as 
glass snd some of the enamels, in contra- 
distinction to ceramic. 

vlt-rf-fSo-tlou, *. [Lat. vitrum — glass, 
and facio= to make.] Tbe art, process, or 
operation of vitrifying, or of converting Into 
glass, or a glassy snbstance, by heat. 

* vlt'-rl-f&c-ture, *. [Vitrifaction.] The 
manufacture or glass. 

vit'-rl-fi-a-ble, a. [Eng. vitrify; -able.] 
Capable of being vitrified or converted into 
glaas by beat and fusion. 

“ I remarked that *t Dun Mac Solochcin ItaeU tb* 
material* of the hill itsell were not vitrifiable." — Mae- 
cultoch : Highland! A Western Islet of Scotland, i, 898. 

vitrlflable- colours, s. pi. Metallio 
pigments which become vitrified when laid 
on surface 8. Such sre used in enamels, pot- 
tery, snd stained glass. 

* vl'trif -lo-a-ble, o. [Eng. vitrify ; c con- 
nect., snd suif. -able.] Capable of being con- 
verted Into glass ; vitrifiable. 

* vi-trlf-I-cate, v.t. [Lat. vitrum — glass, 
and facio = to make.] To convert into glass 
or a glassy substance ; to vitrify. 

“W« have glua^ of diver* kind*, and amount 
them *ome of metal* vitrificated, and other mat*- 
rlai a"— Bacon : Ifeto Atlantis. 

vit-rl-f f-ca'-tlon, a. [Fr.] [Vitrificate.) 
The act or process or converting into glass 
by means of heat. 

“Therefore vitriilcatxon maketh bodle* brittle^"— 
Browne ; Vulgar Srrourt, hk. tL, ch. v. 

vit'-ri-fied, pa. par. & a. [Vitrify.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See tbe verb). 

B. As adj.: Converted into glasa or ■ 
glassy substance. 

vitrlfied-forts, *. pi A class of pre- 
historic bill fortresses, principally found on 
the crests of bills in tbe Scotch Highlands, but 
occurring also in France, the walls of which 
are partially or entirely transformed into a 
glassy substance. The Scotch vitrified forte 
were first made known, in 1777, in a aeries of 

E ublished letters to O. C. M., Esq., Edin- 
urgh, by Mr. John Williams, a civil engineer, 
who was then conducting mining operations 
in the Scottish Highlands under the Board of 
Annexed [i.e., Forfeited] Estates. Williams's 
discovery was first doubted, then diaenssion 
arose whether the vitrified forts were extinct 
volcanoes or artificial productions. Now the 
volcanic hypothesis ia quite exploded, and ths 
erections are regarded as old forts. Their 
vitrification seems to have been intentional, 
and to have been facilitated hy ths employ- 
ment of rocks easy of fuaion, such as granite, 
limestone, Ac., these being often brought 


bod, p^t, cat, 9011, chorus, c hin, bench; go, gem; thin, $Us; sin, af; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = f. 

•clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -flon = shun, -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bfl, d^L 
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vitriform— vive 


from a dfetance when less fusihie rocks might 
have easily been obtained from the vicinity. 

vit-rl-form, a. (Lat. vitrum = glass, and 

forma =. form.) Having the form or appear- 
ance of glass ; resembling glass. 

fit-ri-fy, rX & i (Fr. vitrifier, from Lat. 
vitrum, = glass, and facio (pass. JU >) = to make. ] 

A. Trans.: To convert into glass or a 
glassy substance by heat and fusion. 

B. Intrans. : To become glass ; to be con- 
verted into glass. 

" Besides w* see metals vill vitrify." — Bacon: 
Phytiolopieal fiemairu, 

vi-tri'-na, s. [Mod. Lat, from Lat. vitrum 
= glass.]' 

ZooL: Glass-enail; a genua of Heiicid®, 
with eighty-seven species, most abundant in 
northern parts of the Old World. Shell im- 
perforate, very thin, depressed ; spire short, 
last whori large ; animal elongated!, too large 
for complete retraction Into shell. The species 
are occasionally animal-feeders, like the slugs. 

vit-rf-61, * vlt-rl-Ole, s. [Ft. vitriol; Pror. 
vetriole; S|\ & Port vitriolo; I tab vitrivolo; 
Low Lat vitriolim, from Lat vitrum = glass. 
Named perhaps from its colour and trans* 
lnceocy.] 

Chan. : An old name for sulphate*, still often 
used in commerce, and sometimes erroneously 
applied to sulphuric acid. The vitriols are 
distinguished by their colours or the metals 
they contain : White, or Zinc Vitriol ; Green, 
or Iron Vitriol ; Lead and Nickel Vitriols, Ac. 

If Oil of vitriol : [Sulphubjo-actdJ. 

vitriol-ochre, *. 

Min, : The same as Glockebite (q.T.). 
vitriol-throwing, s. 

1. Lit. : The act of throwing vitriol in the 
f&ce of a person as an act of private vengeance. 

2. Fig . : Violent abuse. 

" This mart el vitrid-thrveriny 1* not even effective M 
controversy. “—St. James'* Qazett «, I»ec. IS, 1887. 

t vit'-ri-i-late, r.f. [Eng. vitriol; -ate.) To 
convert into a vitriol, as iron pyrites, by the 
absorption of oxygen, which reduces the iron 
to an oxide and the sulphur to sulphuric a eld. 
Thus, the auiphate of iron, when vitriolated, 
becomes auiphate of iron, or green vitriol. 

vit' ri-o-Iate, vlt -ri-6-lat-gd, a, [Vit- 

riolate, r.] 

L Converted into a sulphate or a vitrioL 

“A vitriolmte or copperose quality .'— Srmvuat FW- 
par E rrourt. hk. vL. ch. xii. 

2. Impregnated with viiriol. 

“ Iron hat bs dissolnd by any tart, salt, or Htrlo- 
tated water.— B«e*n t FkyaMogvml Jt amain*. 

rit-ri-6-la -tlon, e. [Yitriolatt, v.) The 
act or process of converting into a auiphate 
or a vitrioL 

vit-ri-61-Ic, a, [Eng. Vitriol ; -4c.) 

L Lit. : Pertaining to riirioL; having the 
qualities of vitriol ; obtained from vitrioL 

"A vitriolic substance, tasting like alam." — Cook: 
Sec ond royals, bk. U., cU. t. 

2. Fig. : Sharp, biting, bitter, malignant. 

“ Followed by one ol Mr. L '• pungent vitriolic 

discharges of ondiluted Radicalism."— Aw, ning Stand, 
ard, Oct. S, IMS. 

* vft'-ri d-line, a. [Eng. vitriol; Am.) Of, 
pertaining to, or resembling vitriol ; vitriolic. 

"In a mcorUb, boggle ground arlseth a Spring of a 
vttrMine last and odour.*— Puller: Worthiest niltt, 
11 49S. 

vit'-ri-O-lix g.-blo, a. [Eng. vitrioli 2 (e) ; 
-able.] Capable of being vifcrioHzed or con- 
verted into a vitriol. 

vi t-r i-6-H za - 1 i on, s. [Eng. vitTioliz(e); 
-ation.) The act or process of vitrioliring ; 
vitriolatioo. 

r.f. [Eng. vitriol ; Aze.) 

L To convert into a vitriol ; to vitriolate. 

2. To poison or injure with vitrioL 

“Tbs lurydld not believe that the child front the 
same taotlve vitriotaed biraeel L“— Daily Baum, March 
15, 1S88. 

vi-tri'-o lous, a, (Eng. vitriol; -ou&] Con- 
taining vitriol ; vitriolic. 

▼i'-tro, s. [Ital., from Lat. vitrum = glass.) 
(See compound.) 

vitro do trino, a. Reiiculated * glase 
(q-v-L 


vlt'-ro type, s. (Lat. vitrum = glass, and 
Eng. type.) 

Phot. : A name given to the processes which 
lovolve the production of collodion film pic- 
tures on glass. 


Vl-tru'-vi-an, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining 
to Marcus Vitruvius Pollio, a celebrated 
Roman architect, born about 80 B.C. 


vitruvian-scroll, $. 

Arch. : A varied and fanciful architectural 
ornament named 
after Vitruvius, 
and consisting of s jsSZtfc 
aeries of convolu- f* — 
ted scroll.. [Yn- TIT „ VLU1 .aou. 
rutian. Ttoccura 

frequeutly in friezes of the Composite order. 


Vit'-ta (pi. vit-UeX [Lat.] 

L OrdL Lang. : A head-band, fillet, or gar- 
land ; specif., among tl»e ancient Greeks and 
Romans, a ribbon or fillet nsed as a decoration 
of sacred persons or things, aa of priests, 
victims, altars, statues, and the Uke. 

2. Botany (PL) : 

(1) The clavate vessels of oil occurring 
in the fruits of the Umbellifer*. They are 
not generally visible except on making a 
transverse section of the fruit. 

(2) Internal projections or inflections of the 
valves of Diatoms. They form imperfect 
septa, and appear as dark lines. 


vit'-ta to, a. [Lat rt ttatvs, from vitta .] 

• I. OrdL Lang . ; Provided with a vitta or 
vittse. 

Z Bot. : Striped, having longitudinal stripes 
of a colour differing from the ground tint 

vi-tu-li'-na, a. [Mod. Lat, from Lat Vitula 
= the Goddess of Victory, of Exultation. 
(itaerob.: Sat liL 2.)] 

Palceont. : A genus of OrthWse, from the 
Devonian of New York. Shell resembling 
that of Tropidoleptus, bnt the dental pro- 
cesses arc not crenulated nor distinctly separ- 
ated from the area, as in that genus. 

• vit'-u-llne, a. [Lat vitulinus, from vitv.hu! 
t= a calf.] Pertaining to or resembling a calf 
or veal. 

' “ A doable sllowancs of vkuHna brat n .* 
Jtnonff wtf Seat*, p. 1*7. 


• Vl-tu'-per-^-ble, a. [Lat r Uupcrabllis, 
from vitupero — to vituperate.) Deserving of 
or liable to vituperation or abase; blame- 
worthy, censurable. * 


• Vl-tU'-per-ate, r.f. [Lat rltnjantrs, pa. 
par. of rfr«jTfnj = to censure, abuse ; prop. 
= to find fault : rfritrm = fault, and paro — 
to prepare.) To find fault with abusively ; to 
blame with BbusiY* language ; to abuse ver- 
t«lly ; to rate. 

vi-tn-per a'-tlon, • vl-tu-per-a^cy-on, 

s. [Fr. vituperation, from Lfit vituperationem, 
a ecu s. of vitvperatio, from vituperut us, pa. par. 
of vitupero = to vituperate (q.v.).] The act 
of vituperating or abusing; ahuse, railing, 
rating. 

" When w man becomw tmtnietable, and hmccn- 
■tWr, by fifVcenew and nrid«. then tdfmptration ornnei 
Upon him, and priTatlon of bon oar follow* blin. ‘ — 
Don nr : Hist, qf the Sept, p. 156. 

vi-tu'-pcr a-tlve, a. [Eng. vituperate) ; 
-fre.] Serving to vituperate ; containing or 
characterized by abuse ; ahuaive. 

** The rieuperatu* styU of hU patron.'— Macaulay : 
Ei*U £nff., ch. It. 


vi-tu' rcr ar-tive-1^, adv. [Eng. rUnpeva- 
fire; - ly .] in a vituperative or abusiVE man- 
ner ; with vituperation or abuse ; abusively. 


Vl-tu'-per-a-tor, s. [Lat.) One who vitu- 
perates or abuses verbally ; a railer, a re viler. 

* vi-tu-per'-df-ofis, a, (Vituperate.] Worthy 
of vituperation ; blameworthy, disgracefuL 

" It 1» Intituled with * vituperout and Tile name."— 
She! ton : Don Quixote, pt. it., ch. vi. 

vl'-va, inlerj. [ital.] An Italian exclamation 
of applause or joy, equivalent to the French 
vive (q.v.). 

% Sometimes used substantively : as, He 
passed amid the vivas of tbe people. 

vi-va-ce (c as 5 h), adv. [Ital.) 

Music: Briskly; a direction that the passage 


to which It Is prefixed is to be performed In a 
brisk, lively manner. 

Vl-va'-cious, a. [Lat vivax, geuit rinaru =« 
teuacious of life, vigorous, from virus = alive ; 
Fr. & Ital. vivace; Sp. vivas.) 

JL Ordinary Language : 

*1. Attaining to a great age ; long-lived ; 
tenscions of life. 

** Hitherto the English bisbopa hare beeu TfpactowA 
alaioet to wonder. For fieeewarily pnwuiutd of 
years before entering 0 a their ofBoe in tbe first ye*i of 
Queeu Elisabeth, it wss much that but five <i *d 
for tbe first twenty years U her reign.'— Euiitr ; 
Church HtMvry, bk. ix,. 1 zxril. 

2. Lively, active, sprightly, gay ; proceed- 
ing from or characterized by vivacity. 

"HU features note— and bark ! h»» touts ol ecdc* 
Are all riwacious as his lulen and looks. “ 

Wordsworth ; Excuraion. hk. viL 

EL Botany; 

1. Lively ; possessing tenacity of life, as the 
roots of various thistles. (London.) 

2. Living throughout the winter, or from 
year to year ; perennial. (Goodrich.) 

vi-va'-clous-ljf, adv. (Eng. vivacious; - ly .) 
In a vivacious or sprightly manner; with 
sprightlineai or vivacity. 

Vl-va'-cloua-ness, *. [Eng. vivacious ; -nesa) 

* I. The quality or state of being long-lived ; 
longevity. 

" Bach their fleetueese, they will eatraa many 
horses' viracioutnett*. they ootitve tuoet men." — 
Fuller: Worthirt ; Davotuhir*. 

2. Sprightlinesa, vivacity, liveliness. 


x. [Fr. vivaciti ; from Lat. trfra- 
citatem, nccus. of rircwnftu = natural vigour, 
from rimz, geuit. riroris = tenacious of life, 
vigorous; Sp. vivacidad ; Port, vivacidadc ; 
Ital. rfwxritd.] [Vivacious.) 

* L The quality or state of being long-lived 
or tenacious of life; longevity; length of life. 

" James Sands, of Herbam, ia this county. U meat 
remarkable for hi* rtwioky, for he lived lto years.”— 
FutUr: WtrtkUa ; Btajordshir*. 

2. Liveliness of manner or character; 
sprightliness of temper or behaviour ; anima- 
tion, cheerfulness, briskness. 

“* He bad great vivacity iu his fcney, as may apj .eai 
by fcia loclluatiea to poetry."— ttummt : Lit* *f U«t<e. 

vi-van-dl-er©', s. [Fr., fem. of vivandler, 
from ItaL vivandiere = a suer, from vivauda 
s food.] [Viakd.] A woman attached to 
French and other continental regime nta, who 
sells provisions and liquor. Their dress is 
generally a modification of that of the regi- 
ment to which they are attached. 

vi-var'-i-iun, s. [Lat. from virus = alive.) 
A place artificially prepared, in which land 
animals, Ac., are kept alive, in as nearly as 
possible their natural state, as a park, a warren, 
or the like. [Aquarhtk.] 

*• The Formlg** constitutes very warmi. or viva- 
rium for ail kinds of hsh m."— Field. March IT. X&S& 

• vT-var-^, a. [Lat. trfaariim.] A vivarium 

(Q.V.).’ 

** That cage and virary 
Of fowls and beasts.* 

Domna : Proffraaa t/tka Soul. 

vi'-vat ( t silent), interf. [Fr., from Lat, vivat t 
Srd pers. sing. pres, subjunctive of vivo = to 
live.] May he (or she) live ; long live ; an ex- 
clamation of applause or joy ; a viva. It ie 
sometimes used as a substantive. 

"Behold him ererywbere welcomed with vOwfsur 
awe-struck silence.”— Carlytm : S lUctllamvoua Eaauya: 
Count CmaUoatr*. 

vi'-va vo'-^e, phr. [Lat. =with the living 
voice.] By word of mouth ; orally. 

" Answers to questions ... ehsil, instead of being 
gWeu viM eoce. be printed with the votes.”— Dally 
Telegraph, April 18. 1888. 

U It Is often used adjectively : as. a rird 
voce examination, and sometimes substantively, 
as in the example. 

" Attaiumeata which can be tested hr written qu -a 
tioats and vwd-vocea and be estimated In inarks.'— ^8 
James's Gaxettm , April 10, 1888. 


viv'-da, *. (VrvDA.] 


• vivo, cu (Fr., fern, of vif; Lat. Virus — alive.) 
* I. Lively, vivseinus, bright. 

" Sylvester gives it this true and viva description. — 
Bar hart .* Traveta, p. 4. 


*2. Forcible; spirited. 

“He i Jasper Ooligni] hy a viva [the 4to reads Hsrfjl 
and forcible perpwuloa mtrvwl hue (Cheries theKh] 
to a war upon Flanders."— Bacon.* On Wmr noth Spain. 


3. Bright, clear, distinct. (SoofcA.) 


tato, Cit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w5t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p»t, 
or, wore, wglf, work, who, u6n ; mute, otib, ciire, ijnito, our, rule, ftlll; try» Syrian, re, ca = e ; ey = a ; q.u = kw. 


vivo— vivisec tion 
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vive, interj. [Fr., from vivrs; Lat vivo = to 
live.] Long liva ; success to : as, Vive le roi 
ss long live the king. 

# vive'-ltf, adv. [Eug. vive, a.; -ly.] In a 
lively, bright, or animated style or manner. 

" proring and describing the «ffecl* of lov* to 

rivelg."—Ben J onion : Hew Inn. (Argument) 

* vr-ven-9^, 8. [Lat. viveni r, pr. par. of vivo 
= to ‘live*] Manner of supporting or con- 
tinuing life, or vegetation. 

■•A distinct *nd indisputable way of vtvencgf— 

Browne : Vulgar Nrrour *, bk. IL, ch. L 

vl-ver'-r^ *. [Lat. = a ferret.} 

Zool : Civet-cat ; the type genus of Viver- 
ridse (q.v.), with tlie range of the family. 
Body elongated and compressed ; head pointed 
in frput, ears rather small ; extremities ahort, 
feet small and rounded ; toes short, five on 
each foot ; tail moderate or long ; a pair of 
large glandular follicles, situated on the peri- 
neum, in both sexes, and secreting In moat 
species an oily substance of a penetrating 
odour. All tha species are extremely active, 
fierce, and rapacious, and feed chiefly on 
small mammals and birds. The genus is au 
extensive one, snd ia often divided into 
groups, to which some naturaliatagive generic 
rank. The chief are (1) Viverra proper, in- 
cluding the largest species. Fur rather long 
and loose, snd elongated in the median line 
of tha neck and back, so as to form a sort of 
creator inane. (2)VIverricula, and (S)Genatta, 
containing smaller species, differing alightly 
from the first gronp in dentition. 

Tl-vSr'-ra-viis, «. [Mod. Lat. viverr(a\ and 
Let. avu8= an ancestor.] [VlVEBBm*, 2.] 

vi-vSr-ric'-u-la, a. [Mod. Lat., dlmln. from 
viverra (q.v.£] [Viverra.] 

vl-vSr'-rl-daB, a pi [Mod. Lat. viverr(a ); 
Lat. fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Zool. : A family of Carol vorona Mammals, 
section jEluroidea, confined to the Old World ; 
w M. | or m, \ or I j digits usually but 
the poliex or hallux, or both, may be wanting. 
There are three sub- flmii lies : Cryptoproctin®, 
Viverrinoe, and Herpestinse. 

2. Palceont. : The family commences In the 
Eocene, in which formation in America Viver* 
ravus occurs. 

Vi- v&r-ri'-nse, s. pi [Mod. Lat. viverr(a ) ; 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -inm.] 

Zool : The typical sub-family of Vivcrrida 
(q.v.), with several genera, having approxi- 
mately the range of the family. 

vt-vSr'-rine, a, A *. [Viverriile.] 

A. An adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the sub-family Viverrime or the genus Viverra. 

** A eurlooa ©tt*r-lik* modification o i the nverrtme 
type.*— Enogc. Brit, (ed. 9th), xv. 43A 

B. As tubst.: Any individual of the sub- 
family Viverrinffi or the genus Viverra (q.v.). 

M All the essential characters ... of a rf w r rM* .**— 

Prof. Parker, In CaueU's Nat. Hitt., tU 86. 

viverrlne-cat, a. 

Zool. : Felis v iverrina, a large Tiger-cat, 
from India. Ears small and blunt, fur coarse 
and dull, limbs short and strong ; snout nar- 
row, and drawn out like that of a Civet, 
whence the specific name ; colour gray, lighter 
beneath, banded and apotted with black. 
The skull is remarkable from the fact that 
the orbit is completed behind by bone, which 
Is quite exceptional among the Carnivora. 

viverrino-dasyuro, s. 

Zool. : A variety of Dasyurus mauoH from 
New South Walea and Van Diemau’a Land. 
General colour blsck, brown, or gray ; head snd 
body spotted with white, under parts white. 

Viv'-ers, s. [Ft. vivres = provisione, vituala, 
from vivre; Lat. vivo = to live.] Food, eat- 
ables, provisions, victuals. (ScofcA.) 

vivc^, *• rFr. avives, from t rive — lively, brisk ; 
eau vive — running water, because the animals 
sre said to contract this complaint through 
di inking running water. (LitfrA)} [Fives.] 

Viv-I-a'-nl-a, a. [Named after Signor Vivians, 
M. D., a botanist of Genoa. 1 

Bot. ; The typical genua of Vivianiacese (q.v.). 
Undershrubs with opposite ovate leaves, 
covered beneath with white down, snd terminal 
panicles of white, pink, or purple flowers. 
Natives of Chili and Brazil. 


vlv-i-a-nl-a'-^e-fiB, a pi. [Mod. Lat, vivi- 
ani(a); Lat. fern. pL adj. suff. -acece.] 

Bot. : Vivlaniads ; an order of Hypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Maivalcs. Herbs or under- 
alirubs, with opposite or whorled, exstipulate 
leaves, often hoary on their lower side with 
down. Flowers in panicles or corymbs, white, 
red, or pink. Calyx ten-ribbed, with five 
divisions; petals five, with clawa often re- 
maining, after withering around the ovary ; 
atamens ten ; filaments distinct ; anthers two- 
celled ; stigmas three, sessile ; ovarv free, 
three-celled ; ovules two in each cell, one 
ascending, the other suspended ; capaule 
three-lobea, three-celled ; seeds roughish. 
Natives of Chili and the South of Brazil. 
Known genera four, species fifteen. (Bindley.} 

vlv-l-a'-nl&d , ». [Mod. Lat. vivian(a); Eng. 
suff. -ad. j 

Bot (PL): The order Vivianiacese (q.v.). 
(Bindley.) 

viv'-f-an-xte, «. [After the English mineral- 
ogist, J. G. Vivian ; suff. - ite (Mi».).] 

Min. : A mineral crystallizing in the mono- 
clinic system, but sometimes occurring in an 
. earthy form. Hardness, 1*5 to 2; sp. gr. 
2*53 to 2*63 ; lustre on cleavage faces pearly, 
others vitreous; colourless when pure, but, 
owing to the rapid oxidation of the iron, 
changing to blue or green ; transparent to 
translucent. Compos. : phosphoric acid, 

28*3 ; protoxide of iron, 43*0 ; water, 28*7 = 
100, which is equivalent to the formula 
3FeO,PO fi +3HO. 

vlv'-fd, a, [Lat. vividus = animated, true to 
life, from vivus = alive ; Fr. vivide; ItaL 

vivido. ] 

1. Exhibiting the appearance of life or fresh- 
ness ; clear, bright, fresh, lively ; life-like, 
strong, Intense. 

“A bed of tulip* prwenta only a *l*re of riHd 
ooloura.*— A neat : Winter Brewing*, •too. 7. 

2. Forming brilliant images, or painting in 
bright colour* ; life-like, striking, realistic ; 
giving a striking or life-like character or ac- 
count. 

"BeJa* minute without being dull, and Held with- 
©nt undue diffuilveoe **.'— Daily Telegraph. Dec. 18, 
1886. 

• vi-vid'-K-tft *. [Eng. vivid ; My.] The 
quality or state of being Vivid ; vividness. 

viv'-ld-l^, adv . [Eng. trivid; -ly.] 

1. In a vivid manner ; with strength or In- 
tensity. 

** Full oft the innocent i offerer mm 
T oo clearly, feel* too vividly” 

Wentewrth : Excursion, bk. lr. 

2. In bright, clear, or glowing colours ; in a 
etrikiog or realistic manner ; so as to present 
a life-like picture to the mind ; as, a scene 
vividly described. 

viv'-ld-n&sa, a [Eng. vivid ; -iuw.) 

1. Tha quality or atate of being vivid ; 
liveliness, vivacity, sprightliness. Intensity. 

“The riridncei of their ac&rWt •okmr.*— Doily Tele* 
graph, Aug. 20, 1866. 

2. Strength of colouring ; striktogness : as, 
the vividness of a description. 

• vi-vfr'-Xc, • vi-viT-fok, • vi-Tif'-fo-al, 

a. [Ijat. vivijlcus, from irtvus = alive, and 
facto (pass, Jh?) = to make.] [Vrvxrr.] Giving 
life, making alive ; vivifying. 

“Without wboeo Mlotary and riviflrk b«ATn* *11 
motion, both und natural, would 

•pccdlly ce**e.~—/\ag • On the Creation, pt, t 

• lrtt-vlf -I-oant, a. [Lat. vivificans, pr, par. 
of vtvijlco == to vivify (q.v.)i3 Viviflc, vivi- 
fying. 

“ Which hath q© vitdfieant oor quickiog power. *— 
P. Holland: PlntartN, p. 666. 

• vl-vif'-f-cato, v.t. [Lat. viviftcatus, pa. 
par. of viviflco = to vivify (q.v.).} 

1. Ord. Lang. : To give life to ; to animate, 
to vivify. 

" God rirljleatr* and actuate* the whole world."— 
Store : Philoeophieat Cabbala, ch. L 

2. Old Chem. : To restore or reduce to the 
natural or to a metallic state, as metal from 
an oxide, solution, or the like ; to revive. 

• viv-I-f i-ca -tion, a. [Fr.] [Yivivicate.] 
The act of vivifying or giving life ; the state 
of being vivified ; the act of viviftcating ; re- 
vival. 

" The nature ©f eivijf ration U very worthy the en- 
quiry.'— Bacon : Nat. Hitt., i 69A 


* vlv'-i-fi-ca-tive, a. [Eng. vivificat(e) ; 
-ive.] Tending or able to vivify, animate, or 
give life ; capable of vivifying. 

“That lower vivijlcative principle of hU soul dll 
grow rtroug.”— J (ore: Philoeophicat Cabbala, ch. L. 

Viv'-I-fy, * vlv-l-fie, v.t. & i. [Fr. vivifier. 
from Lat. vivijieo, from vivus = alive, and 
facio (paas. jio) = to make.] 

A. Trans. : To endue with life ; to animate, 
to quicken ; to give life to. 

“Gut-worm*, a* *oon a* vivified, creep Into tha 
•touiacb lor ©utrlmeut '— Harvey : On ConeumptUm. 

B. Intrant, : To impart life or animation ; 
to quickeD. 

“ Which should ehew, that snow hath In It * secret 
warmth; tor alse it could hardly vivijie.“— Bacon: 
Nat. But., | 696. 

• vi-vip’-^r-a, *. pt. [Neut, pL of Lat. trf- 
viparus.] [Viviparous.] 

ZodL: De Blainville’a name for tlie Mam- 
malia (q.v.). 

t. [Eng. viviparous) ; My.] 
The quality, state, or character of being vivi- 
parous. (See extract nnder Oviparity.) 

vl-vip'-a-roils, a. [Lat. rl viparus, from 
vivus = alive, and pario — to bring forth.] 

1. Oi'd. Bang. & Zool : Producing young 
alive. The term is used In the two following 
senses : 

(1) Of those animals in which the chorion, 
or external tunic of the ovum, contracts a 
vascular adhesion to the uterus. 

“It 1* not vary easy to cooceiv* • more evidently 
prospective contrivance than thet which. In *11 si**. 
parous animal*, Is foood la the milk ©f the female 
parent."— Paiey: Nut. Theol., eh. xiv. 

(2) Of those animals the young of which are 
extricated from their egg-coverings in the ovi- 
duct aDd produced alive. 

2. Bot. : Bearing young plants in place of 
flowers and seeds, as Marica c cerulea. There 
ere some viviparous ferns, as Asplentum bub 
biferum. [Bulbil, Gemma.] 

viviparous-blenny, e. 

Ichthy. : Zoarces viviparus, a species about 
a foot long, common on the European aide 
of the Atlantic, ranging into the German 
Ocean and the Baltic. The female produces 
her yonng alive, and these are eo well de- 
veloped at their birth that they Immediately 
swim about Jalmost as boldly as the adult*. 
From two to three hundred are produced by 
one female, and directly before parturition 
the abdomen is so distended that ft is impos- 
sible to touch it without causing some of tha 
young to be extruded. [Zoarces.] 

viviparous-fishes, a. pi 

Jctithy. : Fishes, the female of which pro- 
duce their voung alive, as the result of actaal 
congress, the males in most cases being fur- 
nished with intromlttent organs. Among 
these are many of the Chondropteryglans, the 
families Emblotocidft, many of the Blenni- 
idos and Cyprinodontldse, and several Lopho- 
branchs. 

viviparous-larva, t, 

EnUm.: The larva of the genua Mias to* 
(q.v.). 

viviparous lizard, *. 

Zool. : Lacerta vivipara , a British specie*, 
from four to six inches long. The colours ana 
markings vary greatly ; the general ground tint 
of the upper parts ie a greenish-brown dotted 
with black ; the nnder surface in the mala 
bright orange spotted with black, in tha 
female pale grayish -green. 

vi-vip'-a-rous-l$f, adv. [Eng, viviparous ; 
-Ly.] In a viviparous manner. 

vi-vlp'-a-rotis-nSss, t. [Eng. viviparous; 
- 7 less.] Tlie quality, state, or character ol 
being viviparous ; viviparity. 

viv-l per-^cp’-tion, a. [Lat vivus = alive, 

and Eng. perception.] The perception of tha 
processes of vital functions in their natnral 
action. (Opposed to observation by vivi- 
section.) (J. G. Wilkinson.) 

* vlv'-I-S^Ct, r.f. [VrvisacxiON.l To dissect 
while still living. 

"The great physiologist . . . Ie represented etand- 
hig. and *t hi* feet * little rabbit waiting to be vivi. 

St. James' t Gazette, Feh. 9, 188A 

viv-I-sSo'-tlon, 8. [Lat vivus = alive, and 
section a cutting, a section (q.v.).} 


trial, ; ptfxlt, ; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1IU, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg, 
•dan, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -(Ion, -jion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. = bfll. d ?L 
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vivisectionaL— vocation 


Natural Science : 

L A tsrm denoting, in Its strict significa- 
tion, tiie dissection of living animals, but 
popularly employed to denote the practice of 
performing operations with the knife on living 
animals, with the view (1) of increasing 
physiological knowledge; (2) of converting 
speculative into positive conclusion ; and (3) 
of acquiring manual dexterity in operative 
surgery. In this last sense vivisection is 
principally confined to the French veterinary 
schools. By biologists the term is extended 
to include the performance of all scientific 
experiments of a kind calculated to inflict 
pain upon living animals, and having for their 
object the investigation of the lews which 
govern life, the processes of disease, the action 
of heat and cold, poisons, and therapeutic 
remedies. The practice appears to have been 
introduced by the Alexandrian School in the 
fourth century B.C. ; and to this practice we 
owe, among many other benefits, the discovery 
of the circulation of the blood by Harvey ; 
the treatment of aneurism by ligatures hy 
Hunter ; the distinction of the senaoy and 
motor aervea by Bell ; the introduction of 
chloroform ; and the improved treatment of 
cerebral diseases which resulted from the re- 
searches of Browo-Seqnard and Bernard. 
It has also beau highly valuable in the study 
of the reproduction of bone, digestioa and 
accretion, the effects of brain excitation, the 
investigation of parasitic and contagious 
diseases, the actioa of poisoos, drugs and 
medicioes, and many other matters of import- 
ance in connection with modern surgery and 
medicine. There is mnch opposition to vivi- 
section, and vivisectors generally admit the 
necessity of observing the following conditions: 

(1) That the experimenter should be a skilled 
anatomist and physiologist; (2) That anses- 
thetics should be used where possible ; and (3) 
That when a physiological fact has been 
determined, exhibitions of the experiments by 
which it was determined are unnecessary an l, 
therefore, unjustifiable. An Anti-vivisection 
Society was fonnded in 1875 and another In 
1876. {Haydn.) 

2. Any painful scientific experiment per- 
formed upon a living animal. 

" We muit conclude that vivisections are not Justifi- 
able for the mere i Detraction of ordinary •tudenta.”— 
Westminster Review, Jan., 16W, p. 160. 

riv-I-sSo'-tion-al, a. [Eng. vivisection ; -ok] 
Of or pertaiulng to vivisection (q.v.). 

“It U Impoealhle hy vivisectional experiment to 
knew which microscopical elements of the tisanes of 
the animal we destroy/' — Westminster Review, Jan., 
1843, p. 148. 

viv-I-sSo'-tlon-ist, s. [Eng. vivisection ; 
•ist.] One who practises or uphold# vivi- 
section ; a vivisector. 

"Then we are in trod need to a certain vivisectionist* 
—Echo, BepL 8, 1885. 

viv'-i-sec-tor, *. [Lat. virus =■ alive, and 
sector — a cutter.] [Sector.] One who prac- 
tises vivisection. 

" It Is obviously impossible ... to yield the re- 
quired trust In the ririsvetors.''— Contemporary Re- 
view, Feb. 1887, p. 846. 

vix'-en, s. [The fem. of fox; cf. Ger. fuchsin, 
fem.'of fuchs = & fox. This is the only snr- 
vlViog instance of the old English mode of 
forming the feminine by adding the anff. -en 
to the masculine.) 

1. LiU : A ahe-fox. 

“These, from their size, are not difficult to over- 
come, especially if dog and vixen hunt In company.”— 
fit James's Gazette, Feb. 10, 1887. 

2. Figuratively : 

* (1) An ill-tempered, snarling man. 

(2) A tnrbnlent, qnarrelaome woman ; a 
termagant, a accld. . 

"‘That may be very honourable fn you,' answered 
the pertinaclons vixen."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., 
ch. xv. 

vix'-enish, a. [Eng. vixen ; -i«ft.] Pertain- 
ing to or reaemhling a vixen ; ili-tempered, 
cross. 

" So Tom Smart and his clay -coloured gig with the 
red wheels, and the vixenish mare with the fast pace, 
wsnton together.”— Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xir. 

vix'-eu-l^, a. [Eog. vixen; -ly.] Having 
the qualities of a vixen ; ill-tempered, snap- 
pish. 

vie-, conj. [See def.) A contraction of vide- 
licet (q.v.). 

* vi'-za-mSnt, «. [See del] A corruption of 

advisement. ( Shakesp . : Merry Wives , 1. 1.) 


* vlz'-ard, *. [Visor.] 

*viz'-ard, v.t. [Vizard,*.] To mask. 

“ Degree beiag visarded, 

Ths aaworthiest shows as fairly iu the mask.** 
Shakesp . : Troiius Jb Cressida, L a 

* vlzca'^ha, *. [Viscacha.] 

vi zier ', vi-zir', vl-?ier', «. [Arab, t cazir 
= a counsellor of state, minister, vicegerent, 
orig.= a porter, heoce, one who bears the 
hurdea of state affairs, from wazara = to bear 
a burden, to 6npport, to sustain.] The title 
of a high political officer in the Turkish em- 
pire and other Muhammadan states. The 
title is given In Turkey to the heads of the 
various ministerial departments into which 
the divan or ministerial council is divided, 
and to all pashas of three tails. The prime- 
minister, or president of the divan, is styled 
the grand vizier, vizier-azam nr sadr-azam. 
In India vizier was the title of the highest 
officer at the Mogul court at Delhi; and 
nawab-vizier ultimately became the heredi- 
tary title in the dynasty ruiing at Oude. 

Vi-zier'-ate, «. [Eng. vizier; - ate .] The 
office, state, or authority of a vizier. 

vi-zior'-I-al, a. [Eng. vizier; -ial.] Of, per- 
taining to,* or issued by a vizier. 

Viz '~6r, s. [Visor.] 

Viz'-or, v.t. [Vizor, *.] To cover with or as 
with a vizor ; to mask. 

vlao'-ke vark, s. [Dut.] 

Zool. : The name given by the Dntch colo- 
nista of South Africa to Phacochccrus ethio- 
pious. [Wart-hog.] 

V'-moth, s. [See def.) 

Entom. : Halia wavaria , a rather common 
British geometer moth, family Macaridae. 
Antennae of the male pectinated, those of the 
female simple. Wings gray, tinged with a 
faint iridescence or purple gloss; the fore 
wings streaked, and having four conspicuous 
spots, the second one shaped like a V, whence 
the name. The caterpillar feeds on the goose- 
berry. 

vo-and-zoi'-a, s, [From the Malagasy name.] 
BoU : A genua of Phaseolese. Voandzeia 
subterranea has at last subterranean fruit. 
It is a native of Africa, bnt is cultivated also 
in America for ita eatahie seeds and legumes. 

vSc -a-ble, *. [Fr., from lat. vocabulum — 
an appellation, designation, or name, from 
voco — to call, from vox, gen it. vocis = the 
voice (q.v.).] A word, a term, a name ; 
specif., a word considered as composed of 
certain sounds or letters, without regard to 
ita meaning. 

"To eoujore with the magic vocables ' peace/ 
‘liberty,’ and * humanity "—Daily Telegraph, Oct., 
1885. 

v5-c& b'-u -lar-^, s. [Fr. vocabulaire, from 
vocable =* a vocahle (q.v.).] 

1. A list or collection of the words of a 
language, arranged In alphabetical order, and 
briefly explained ; a dictionary, a lexicon, a 
word-book. 

“ A vocabulary wade after this fashion would with 
more ease, and in lees time, teach the trao Bonifica- 
tion of raaoy terms.” — Locke: Human Understand 
hk. lit, ch. it 

2. The sum or stock of words nsed in a 
language ; the range of words employed in a 
particular profession, trade, or branch of 
science. 

"Their etruetnr© and vocabulary hare been fully 
illustrated by Sohiefner and F. Moller.” — J thenccum, 
Dec. 20, 1884. 

H For the difference between vocabulary and 
dictionary, see Dictionary. 

* VO-eab'-U-Hst, s. [Eng. vocabulary) ; -ist. ] 
The writer or compiler of a vocabulary. 

Vd'-cal, * vo'-call, a. & s. [Fr. vocal, from 
Lat.*rooaZis = sohorons, vocal, from vox, genit. 
vocis = the voice.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary language : 

1. Of or pertaining to the voice or speech ; 
uttered or delivered with the voice. 

“ The bell* of Bylitone teemed to tay . . . 

With vocal untie, ‘Goo ue ayo* i " 

Wordsworth : White Doe, riL 

2. Having a voice ; endowed with, or as if 
with a voice. 


IL Technically: 

1. Phonetics: 

(1) Uttered with voice, as distinct from 
breath ; voiced, sonant. (Said of certain h t- 
ters, as 2 as distinguished from «, or v as dis- 
tinguished from/.) [Voice, IL 4.] 

(2) Having a vowel character ; vowel. 

2. Music: 

(1) For or by the voice. (Only applied to 
music ioteoded to be sung.) 

(2) Applied to compositions so written as tu 
be easy and effective for the voice. 

(3) Applied to the sioging quality of tone 
obtained from an instrument. 

B. As substantive: 

Roman Church: A man who has a right to 
vote in certain elections. 

vocal-chords, vooal-ccrds, a j>I. 
Anat. : The inferior thyro -arytenoid liga- 
ments; elastic membraaes, the edges of which 
form the side of the glottis. They are attached 
In front to the thyroid cartilage, and end 
behind in a process of the arytenoid cartilages. 
They nearly close the aperture of the wind- 
pipe. (For the use of the vocal chords see 
Voice, a, II. l.) In addition to them there are 
upper or false vocal chords, which are not 
immediately concerned in the production of 
the voice. [Voice, a., II. l.j 

vocal-tube, a. 

Anat.: The part of the air-pasaages above 
the inferior ligaments of the larynx, including 
the passages through the mouth aod ocetrila. 
{Dunglison.) 

VO-CcU'-io, o. [Eng. vocal; -ic,] Relating, 
pertaining to, or consisting of vowel sounds. 

"Take the word few, in which It hae only* vocalic 
■ound.”— Earle : Philology qf English Language, f m. 

Yo'-cal-i§m, a. [Eng. vocal ; -ism.] 

1. The exercise of the vocal organs; vocaliza- 
tion. 

" There U one dialect of onr family which i» dU- 
tinguUhed for *uch a vocalism, and that is Mawo- 
Gothic."— Earle: Philology of English Tongue, § lus. 

2. A vocalic sound. 

"To ntter auch thick-lipped vocalisms u Moeo*.”— 
Earle: Philology, f 128. 

Vo'-cal-i»t, $. [Eng. vocal; -isf.] A vocal 
musician ; a singer, as opposed to an instru- 
mental performer. 

* vd-C&l'-I-t^, s. [Eng. vocal ; - ity .] 

1. The quality or state of being utterahle 
by the voice. 

’* Smoothness and freenesa of vocalUy"— Holder. 

2. The quality of being a vowel'; vocalic 
character. 

vo-cal-i-za-tion, vo-cal-I-^a'-tion, *. 

[Eng. vocaliz{e), vocalise); -ation. ] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of vocalizing ; the state of being 
vocalized. 

2. The formation and utterance of vocal 
sounds. 

IL Music : 

1, Control of the voice and vocal sounds. 

2. Method of producing and phrasing ootea 
with the voice. 

“ Not merely wa* her vocalisation beyond reproach, 
but her acting was quite op to the Mine high level."— 
Daily Telegraph, FeD. 4, 1885. 

vo'-cal-ize, vo'-cal-if e, v.t. [Fr. vocaliser , 
from vocal = vocal* (q.v.).] 

1. To form into voice; to make vocal. 

“ It ia one thin? to giro an Impulse to hreath elone j 
another thing to vocalise that hreath.’— bolder. 

2. To utter with voice, and not merely 
breath ; to make sonaot. 

VO'-cal-ly, adv. [Eng. vocal; - ly .] 

1. In a vocal manner ; with voice ; with an 
andihle sound. 

2. In words ; verbally. 

"We ... commemorate mentally, vocally, and 
raaoo&lly . . . the death and burial of Christ our 
Lord/'— Waterland : Works, riii. 222. 

3. As regards vowels or vocalic sounds. 

“ Syllable* which are vocally of the lowest considera- 
tion. —Aar?*.* Philology of English Tongue, { 847. 

VO'-cal-nSss, s. [Eng. vocal; -ness.] The 
qnaiity or state of being vocal ; vocality. 

vd-ca'-tion, s. [Fr., from Lat. vocationeni, 
accns. of vocatio = a calling, bidding, inviU- 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w&t, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, W9U; work, whd, sin ; mute, ciib, cure, Tjmite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, m, os = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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toon, from vocatus , pa. par. of voco — to call, 
from vox, genit. vocis— the voice; Sp. voca- 
tion,* Fort, vocacuo; Ital. vocation*.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A calling or designation to a particular 
state, profession, or business ; a Buramons, an 
injunction, a call. 

2. One’s calling, profession, business, em- 
ployment, trade, or occupation. 

“ If honesty be the heart, industry is the right h&hd 
of every vocation." — Barrow : Sermon*. voL iii., ser. 14- 

II. Scripture A Ecdesiol. : Tim Grsek word 
(jcA^tri?) so translated in Eph. lv. 1, but gen- 
erally in tho Authorised Version rendered 
“calling,” is applied to the position of all 
Christian men. (See extract.) In a mors 
restricted sensa the term Is taken for that 
“disposition of Divine Providence whereby 
persons are invited to serve Qod In soma 
special state,” c.g., as clerics, or (In tha 
Roman Church) as religious. [Calling, 0. 
II. 1., Religious, B.) 

'• Receive our aopplicfttiona and pr&yere. which wo 
offor before thee for all estates of men in thy holy 
church, that every member of the same, in hla voca- 
tion and ministry, may truly and godly serva thee. — 
Second Colled for Good Friday. 

► vo-oa'-tion-al* a. [Eng. vocation ; -al.] 
Pertaining or relating to a vocation or occu- 
pation. 

" Sailors are ft claes apart, but only io a vocational 
sens t. M — Dally Telegraph, Jan. 2, 188®. 

roo -a-tlve, a. k s. [Lat. vocations, from 
vocatus, pa. par. of voco — to call ; Fr. vocatif; 
Sp. f Port., & Ital. vocativo.] 

A. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to calling 
or addressing by name ; appellative. Applied 
to tha grammatical case of nouns In which a 
person or thing is addressed. 

B. As subst. : A term of address ; specif., 
in grammar, that case which is employed in 
calling upon a person or thing. 

“This document, iaterapersed with ceremonUl vora- 
tfpes— ' O Most High Prince I * 0 Mighty Emperor J 
— Daily Telegraph, October 1, 188A 


# * v5ch'-3T-9, *■ [Vochvsia.] 

v6ch-^-a'-9S-w» *. pL 

[Mod. Lat. * vochyia), vochy si(a) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. suff. -aoecc.] 

Bot. : Vochysds ; an order of Hypogynona 
Exogene, alllanca Saplndalea. Trees or shrubs 
with opposite branches, four-angled when 
young. Leaves normally opposite, the upper 
ones sometimes alternate, with glands or two 
stipules at their base ; flowers generally In 
terminal panicles or largs gally-coloursd ra- 
cemes ; sapala four to five, unsqual In size, 
the upper one the largest and having a apur ; 
petals one, two, three, or five, unequal ; sta- 
mens ona to flva, generally opposite to the 
petals, most of them sterile, but one having a 
four-celled fertila anther ; style one ; stigma 
ons ; ovary three-celled, each with ona, two, 
or many ovulas ; capsule three-angled, three- 
celled, threa-valved, or occasionally ooe- 
celled, ona-seeded*, seed usually winged. 
Natives of tropical America. 


B. Trans . ; To utter with a loud or clamor- 
ous voice ; to shout out. 

“The poor plebeian, though he m»y votiferate the 
word liberty, know* not how to give it ftu effectuAi 
support.”— Knox: Euayt. No. 8L 


vo-clf-er-a'-tion, * vo-cif-er-a-cy-on, t. 

[Fr. vociferation , from Lat. vociferationem, 
accus. of vociferation an outcry.] [Vocife- 
rate.] Ths act of vociferating ; a violent 
outcry ; a clamorous or vehement utterance 
of tha volca. 

" The vociferations of emotion or of pain .’*— Byron ; 
Chllde Harold, iv. (Notes.) 


* vo-5lf -©r-ar-tor, s. [Lat., from vocifcratus, 
pa. par. of vocifero — to vociferate (q.v.). j 
Ona who vociferates ; a clamorous sbouter. 

“ He defied the voclferator* to do their worst.”— 
Daily Telegraph, October 27, 1887. 


* Vo-cif-er-Ss’-I-t^, $. [Eng. vociferous; 
-tty.] Tha quality or state of being vociferous ; 
claraorousnesa. 

“In its native twanging vodferotlty”— Carlyle : 
MUcell., iv. 9L 

vo- 9 lf -er-ous, a. [Eng. vociferate) ; -ous.] 
Uttering a loud noise ; crying out or shouting 
vehemently ; bawling, clamorotis. 

“ Wm oo less vociferous in his hftr&ngne.”— Cook: 
Third Voyage, bk. liL, ch. xUL 


vo-^lf'-er-ous-l^, adv . [Eng. vociferous; 
- ly .] In a voclferoue manner; with great 

noise or clamour. 


* v©-cXr-©r-©us-n 8 ss t *. [Eng. vociferous ; 
-nesl] Tha quality or state of balng vociferous; 
noisiness, clamorauaness. 

* V&o -u-lar, a. [Lat. vox, gsnlt. vocis = the 
volce.j Vocal. 

“ The aeries of voeular axetamationj." — ZHckei i* l 
Oliver Twiet, ch. viL 

* v&j'-nle, #. [A dim In. from Lat. vox, genit 
vocis = the voice.] A faint or weak sound of 
the voice, as that mads in separating the lips 
In pronouncing tha letters p, t, or k. 

v5d-ka, «. [Russ.] An Intoxicating spirit 
distilled from rye, and much used In Russia. 

vde, *. [Icel. v5r .] An Inlet, bay, or creek. 
(Orkney <fb Shetland.) 

“ la the voe* of Orkney, Haco, 

Thou did»t spread thy prideful tall. 

BlacJHe .* Lay* of Highland* * Itlandt, p. M. 

vcollc'-ner-ite (00 as 9 ), 1 . [After Captain 
Volknar ; snff. -its (Min.).] 

Min* : A talc-llke mineral, occurring mas- 
sive and foliated with yellow serpentine, at 
Snarum, Norway, and at Slatoust, Urals. 
Crystallization, hexagonal. Hardness, 2*0; 
sp. gr. 2*04; colour, white; lustre, pearly; 
feel, greasy ; translucent to transparent. 
Compos. : alumina, 16*8 ; magnesia, 39*2 ; 
water, 44*0 = 100 , yielding the formula 
Al 3 0 3> 3H0+6Mg0H0-}-6H0. 

vo -gle, a. [Etym. donbtful ; perhaps con- 
• nee ted with vogue (q.v.).] Vain, merry, cheer- 
ful, well-pleased. (Scofcn.) 


V&ch'-^-iicl, a. [Mod. Lat vochy(sia ) ; Eng. 
suff. -ad.] 

BoL (PL) : The Vochyacese (q.v.). (Bindley.) 

V&-ch^§'-£-a, * vtfch-$r-a, s. [From vochy , 
the Quianan name of Vochy sia guianensis.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Vochyacese (q.v.). 
Tropical American trees with ovate entira 
leaves, opposite or verticlllate. Flowara In 
panicles, yellow or orange, with a small of 
violets ; calyx flvs-cleft, one segment apnrred ; 
petals threa, one larger than tha others ; sta- 
mens three ; capsule triangular, with three 
cells, each containing a one-wiDged aaed. 

* vd-cif-er-an 9 e, s. [Eng. vociferan(t) ; -ce.] 
Noise, clamour. 

*’ All now is wrangle, Abuse, and vodf trance." 

R. Browning : Matter Bugue* of Hare- Gotha. 

* vo-clf -er ant, a. [Lat. vociferans, pr. 
par.of vocifero = to vociferate (q.v.).] Vo- 
cifsratlng, clamorous, vociferous. 

“ That placid flock, that pwtor voci/eraet." 

R. Browning : Christmat Eve, iv. 

VO- 9 ir-er~ate, v.i. & t. [Lat vocifcratus , 
pa. par. of vocifcror, from vox, genit vOcis 
= tha voice, and fero — to bear, to lift up.] 

A. Intrans. ; To cry out loudly ; to bawl ; 
to exclaim loodly ; to about out 

" Through the rank* vociferating, call’d 
His Trojans on." Cawper : Homer ; Iliad xv. 


vo'-glo, *. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Min. : A cavity In a loda or vein, a vugg or 
ingle. 

v 6 g'-li-$.n-Ite, *. [Named after Dr, J. F. 
Vogl, of Bohemia.] 

Afin, .* A mineral occurring in globular or 
earthy encrustations on uranlmte (q.v.). 
Soft. Colour and streak, shades of grean. 
Compos. : a basic sulphate of uranium. Found 
near Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 

vog-lite, «. [VoaLiANim] 

Min. : The name given to aggregations of 
rhomboldal scales occurring implanted on 
uraninite at Joachimsthal, Bohemia. Lustra, 
pearly ; colour, emerald- to grass-green. An 
analysis yielded carbonic acid, 26*41 ; pro- 
toxids of uranium, 37*0; lime, 14*09; . protoxide 
of copper, 8*40; water, 13*90 = 99*80, which 
yields tha formula 2U0C0 3 + 2CaOC0 3 + 
3Cu0,2C0 2 +14H0. 

Vogue, s. [Fr. = vogue, away, authority, 
power, fashion ; lit = tha swaying motion of 
a ship, hence its sway, drift, or course ; prop, 
pa. par. of voguer — to aail, from Ital. voga = 
the stroke nf an oar In the water, from vogare 
— to row, from Oer. wogen =. to fluctuate, to 
be In motion ; O. H. Ger. wagon, from waga = a 
wave ; Sp. boga= the act of rowing ; estar en 
boga = to be In vogue.] [Wao, r.] 


* 1. Sway, currency, prevalent uas, power, 
or authority. 

“Considering these sermon • bore so great ft vogue 
among the papist*. Strype: Eccle*. Jfemor. ; 1 Mary 
(ftU. 1553). 

. 2. The mode or fashion prevalent at any 
particular tims; popular reception for the 
tima ; popular reputa or estimation. 

“ The vogue of the hansom in Paris was transient." 
—Daily Tdegraph, March 15, 1888. 

Now generally used In tha phrase im 
vogue : as, the fashion now in vogue. 


voije, *vols, *voyce, *voys, s. [O. Fr. 

vois (Fr. vvix) — a voice, sound, from Lat. 
vocem, accus. of vox — the voice ; c L Sana, vach 
to speak ; vachas = speech.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Tha sound uttered by ths mouths of 
living creatures, whether man or the lower 
animals ; especially, human utterances in 
speaking, singing, or otherwise ; tha sound 
made when a person speaks or sings. 

“ Within auch dUtanca aj a voice may ranch." 

Cowper: Homer; Qdyttcy xiL 

2. A particular mods or character of speak- 
ing or of sounds uttersd : as, a loud voice, alow 
voice. 


3. The faculty or power of speaking or sing- 
ing ; speech : as, To loss oifcj’s voice. 

4. A sound produced by aD inanimate ob- 
ject, and regarded as representing the voice 
of an intelligent being ; sound emitted : as, 
ths voice of a trumpet 

5. Anything analogous to human speech, 
which conveys Impressions to any of the 
senses. 

" Unworthy be the voice of Fame to hear. 

That«weeteat mtuio to an hooeet ear." 

Pope: Horace, sat. 1L 


* 6. A word, a term, a vocable. 

7. Language, words, speech, 

“No man ©code know 
HU «peche no hU voi*. though men it herd. 

Chaucer ; C. T., 1,87 i. 

* 8. That which ia said or spokau ; talk, 
report. 

“ The common voice, I eee, U verified 
Of thee." Bhaketp. : Henry TUI., V. a 


* 9. Opinion expressed ; judgment 


“ The voice of Cbri»te adorn.” 

Bhaketp. : Henry TUI., ii. &. 


10. The right of axpressiog an opinion ot 
judgment; a vote, a suffrage. 

The OD* thing which the labourer wants is a voice 
ia the management of tha workhoiiae." — Echo, April 
91, 1888. 

11. A wish, order, or injunction expressed 
or niada known in any way ; a command, a 
precapt 

“ Ye would not be obedient to tha voice of the Lord 
your Ood."— Deut. vUt 20. 

* 12. One who speaks ; a speaker. 

“ A potent voice of Parliament.* 

Tennyeon : In llemoriam, cxiL 1L 


II. Technically : 

1. Physiol : A sound emitted from the 
larynx (q.v.), which la ths organ of voice. To 
produce it a blast of air, driven by a mors or 
less prolonged expiratory movement, throws 
the vocal cords (q.v.) into vibration, they 
again imparting their vibrations to the column 
of air above them. When a note Is to be 
uttered tha vocal cords becoma parallel to 
each other, and thus more easily vibrate 
by a moderate blast of air. Ths true vocal 
cords and tha parts of tha larynx which 
affect them constitute tha essential vocal ap- 
paratus, whilst tha parts above— viz., ths 
ventricles of tha larynx with the false vocal 
cords, tba pharynx, and tha cavity of tha 
mouth — conatitute a resonance tube. In a 
voice ara to be distinguished loudness and 
pitch, tha former dependent on the strength 
of ths expiratory blast, the latter on the 
length and degree of tension of ths vocal cord. 
Ths ah rill voice of a child arises from the short- 
ness of Its cords in infancy ; soprano, tenor, 
and baritone voices alao depend respectively 
on the length of tha cords, those of a man 
being about one-third longer than those ol 
a woman or of a boy. Tha breaking nf the 
voles at puberty arises from ths rapid de- 
velopment of the larynx. 

2. Gram. : That form of tha verb or body of 
inflections which show's ths relation of tha 
subject of the affirmation or predication to tho 
action expressed by the verb. In English and 
many othar languages there ara two voice* — 
active and passive (aee these words) ; In Greek 
and soms other languages there ia a third 
voice — tha middle (q.v.). 


bott, cat, fell* choma, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a*; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. ph = t 

•Ktfan, -tian = Bh£*L -tion, -*ion = shun; -tion, -«ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious -= shus. -ble, -<Ue, Ac. = b?l, dfl. 
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voice— voire 


3. Music : Voices may be arranged in aix 
orders or classes, according to gravity or 
acuteness, viz., tlie bass, barytone, tenor, alto, 
or contralto, mezzo-soprano, and soprano (see 
these words). The first three are the natural 
voices of men, and the secood three those of 
women. The compass or range of notes is 
different in each voice, but it is not compass 
aione which determines the ciasa to which any 
voice may belong, as very frequently a bary- 
tone quality of voice is limited to the range 
of a bass, and a tenor quality to the compass 
of a barytone. 

4. Phonetics: Sound uttered with resonance 
of the vocal chords, and not with a mere 
•mission of breath ; aonant utterance. 

V * (1) In my voice : In my name. (SJiakssp. : 
Measure for Measure, i. 3.) 

(2) With one voice : Unanimously. 

" The O reek is b heart*, which, with on # Kotos, 

C*U Agunemntu) be*d and general." 

Shaketp. : Tro*ltt» * Crestida, L <. 

roi^e, * voyee, v.u & i, [Voice, «.] 

A* Transitive: 

*1. To giva utterance to ; to speak of; to 
announce, to report, to rumour. 

** 1$ this th' Athenian minion, whom the world 
Voic'd wo regardfullf ? " Shaketp : Tinton , ir. &. 

2. To fit for producing the proper aoands ; 
to regulate tha tone of: as, To wicethe pipes 
of an organ. 

. * 3. To nominate ; to adjudge by vote ; to 
vote. 

“ Made too, againat the grain. 

To voice him consul. 11 Shake tp. : Cork) Unue, tL A 

•B. Intransitive : 

1. To clamour, to make outcries. 

**8tir oot questions of jurisdictloa ; and rather 
•mo me thy ritfht In silence than voice it wtth claim*. ” 

—Bacon, 

2. To vote. 

“The people 1 * power of voicing in cooocUa."— Bp. 
Taylor: Epuoopacy Asserted , § 4b 


vSised, * voyeed, pa. par. <fc a. [Void, v.) 

A. As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Having a voice. 


- Tliat'e Hrytfaiea, 

Or aome angel voic'd like her." 

, . Denham. (Todd.) 

* 2. Spoken ot 


" M iich voyced in common discourse for their pro- 
bability to auch preferment" — Futlwr: Worthies ; 
General. 


I L Phonetics: Uttered with voice. [Voice, 
IL 4.] 


vS^e-ful, *voyce-fnll, a. [Eng. voice, a. ; 
-full.] Having a voice; vocal. 

“ The Iliad and the Odyssee 
BI*e to tb« a welling of the voice/ ul tea.* 
Coleridge : Fancy fn Hu . 


* v6i£e -less, o. [Eng. voice ; -less.) 

1, Having no voice ; silent. 

“ Bol th* tomb, the end of mortality, la voices** 
■till."— .Sort* ncr’* Magazine, May, 1880, p. lit 


2. Having no vote or right of judging. 

3. Not aounded with voice. [Voice, II. 4.] 

" Many of the final voice consonant* become either 
voiceless or whispered."— Sweet ; Hitt. English Sound*. 
p.*. 


* volee-less-nSss, s. [Eng. voiceless ; •ness.] 
The quality or state of being voiceless; si- 
lence. 

" I have no right to seek a hiding-place within the 
pale of her poMeaaloue by keeping her In a condition 
of voicelessness."— W. E. Gladstone, in a latter In Life 
of Bp. Wilberforce, ii. 853. 


pr. par v & s. [Voice, t?.] 

A. As pr. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As substantive : 


• 1. Ord. Lang. : The act of using the voice ; 
raising of a rumour, report, or the like ; ex- 
pressing in words. 

"Sweet and solemn voicing of n a tare 1 * meaning*."— 
Scribner* Magazine, Oct., 1878, p. 896. 

2. Music: In the construction of organ- 
pipes, paring away the upper edge of the 
block ia a wooden mouth-pipe, opposite to 
the iip which imparts the vibration to the air 
issuing from the plate of wind (q.v.). The 
upper edge ia obliquely serrated, to divide the 
issuing stream of air, the* result of which ia to 
prevent a chirping at the commencement of 
the note. The voicing of the metallic month- 
pipe is by making parallel notches on tha 
bevelled aurface of the lip at an angle with 
the axis of the pipe. 


void, * voids, *voyd, *voyde, a. & s. 

[O. Fr. voide, vuide( Fr. vide)^ void, empty, 
from Lat viduum, accus. of viduus — deprived, 
bereft, waste, empty.] [Widow.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Empty; not containing matter; not oc- 
cupied ; unfilled, vacant. 

“ The earth ws* without form and rotd."— Sen. L 3. 

2. Having no holder, possessor, or incum- 
bent ; vacant, unfilled. 

"To tupply direr* gre*t office*, that had been long 
void.’"— Camden ; Remain*. 

3. Being without ; destitute, wanting, with- 
oot, free. (Followed by of before an object.) 

** A conscience void <d offenoe toward God."— Act* 
xrlf. la. 

• 4. Separated from, without. 

“To espye when ho were voyde of his eorapsny." — 
Fabyan : Chrtmycle ; Richard 1. (an. 1198). 

* 5. Not taken up with business ; unoccu- 
pied, leisure. 

" I chain him in my study, that at void hours 
I may run over the story of his oountry." 

Mattingcr. (Annandale.) 

*6. Unsubstantial, unreal, imaginary. 

“ Senseless, llfeleH 1 idol void and ralo l " 

Pope : Dune tad, U. 46. 

7. Having no legal or bioding force ; null ; 
not effectual to hind parties, or to convey or 
support a right : as, A contract gained by 
fraud is void. 

•J A transaction Is void when it is a mere 
nullity, and incapable of confirmation ; where- 
as a voidable transaction ia one which may be 
either avoided or confirmed ex post facto. 

*8. Ineffectual; not having effect. 

** My word . . . eb*ll not return unto me void, but 
It sh*U accomplish that which I pie***.’ 1 — I*<ii< Ji It. id 

B. As substantive : 


h An empty apace ; a vacuum. 

"They hsve left *o aching void 
The world c*a never fill. 

Covrper; Walking with God. 

• 2. The last course or remove ; the dessert. 


"There was * void of spice-plate* and wine."— 
Coronation of Ann* Boleyn. (Eng. Garner, IL 60.) 


\ To make void: 

(1) To render useless or of no effect. 


M Deceltfal Warwick 1 It was thy device 
By thi* alliance to make void my suit.* 

Shaketp. : a Henry 17., Ill, 8. 

(2) To treat as of no force or importance ; 
to disregard. 


** It Is time for thee, Lord, to work, for they have 
made void thy law ."— Psalm cxix. 13*. 


void-space, s. 

Phys. : A vacuum (q.v.). 


void, * voyd, v.l. & i. TO. Fr. voider ; vuider , 
from route — void (q.v.).J 
A* Transitive: 

, * 1. To make or leave empty or vacant; to 
quit, to leave. 


* Vold‘-an 50 , a. [Eng. void, v. ; -a.net . ] 

1. The act of voiding, emptying, or eva- 
cuating. 

“ Voidance of y* «he had eten."— More : Work**, 
p. 1X5. 

2. The act of ejecting from a benefice; 
Section. 

3. The atate of being void or vacant ; 
vacancy 

4. The act of casting away or getting rid ot 

** Whst palm they require in the voidance of food 
conceits. 1 *— Barrow: Sermon*. voL liL, ser. IS. 

5. Evasion ; subterfuge. 


* voide, a. & v. [Void.] 


void'-ed, pa. par. & a. [Void, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Emitted ; evacuated. 

2. Annulled ; nullified. 

IL Her.: Applied to a charge or ordinary 

pierced through, or hav- 
ing the inner part cut \ a y 
away, ao that the field 
appears, and nothing re- 
mains of the charge but 
its outer edges. 

v^d -or, * voyd-er, s. 

[Eng. void, v. ; -*r.] 

• I. Ordinary Xan- 



ffwgc: CROSS VOTE ED. 

I. One who or that 

which voida, empties, vacates, annuls, or unl* 
lifles. 


2. A tray or basket in which utensils or 
dishes no longer required at table are carried 
away ; specifically, & basket in which broken 
meat was carried from the table. 

" For other glorious shield* 

Give me • voider." 

Beaam. A Flet. * Woman Eater, 1. 8. 

t II. Her. : One of tht ordinaries, whose 
figure ia much like that of the flanch (q.v.), , 
but ia not quite ao circular towards the ceotre 
of the field. 


vold-Ing, *voyd-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Void, v.J 

A, & B, As pr. par. <£ particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who or of that which 
voids. 

"The armullinir or voiding of miurlsge* msde no- 
lawfully."— Bp. Halit Cate* Conscience, case 10, 
dec. 4. 

*2. That which is voided; a fragment, a 
remnant ; voided matter. (Hackluyt : Voyages, 
ii. 69.) 


"All *nch aa eyther hy elckttes or iige were unneces- 
sary for the warres, should vot'd the town*."— Goldinge: 
Cce* t r, foL 230. 

* 2. To clear, to empty, to free. 

"Thepnrlaraeot shall void her upper house of the 
noyaucet ." — Milton : Reformation <ji England, 

3. To discharge ; to empty. 

“He doth voyde Into It the trencher* that Jyeth 
Under the kuyuee poyut f—Lcland : Collectanea, vi. 11 . 

4. To emit or throw out ; to discharge ; 
specifically, to evacuate from tha bowels. 

" You, that did void your rheum upon my beard.* 
Shaketp.: Merchant of Venice, i. a 

*5. To caat away from one’s aelf ; to divest 
one's aelf of. (J5arrow.) 

* 6. To avoid, to almn. 

“ Of ell the men f the world 
I would hnre voided thee." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, lr. &. fed. 1643.) 

7. To invalidate ; to make void or null ; to 
annul ; to nullify. 

"To void the security th*t wus *t *oy time given 
for mouey so borrowed .'' — Clarendon : Hitt, cf Re- 
bellion, 

8. To make or declare vacant ; to vacate. 

" A whole«le sywtsm of voiding went*."— Daily Tele- 
• graph. Doc. 17, 1884. 

B. Intrans. : To be emitted or evacuated. 

"By the use of emal*loue, and fr^ueot emollient 
Infections, hi* urine voided more easily. 1 — Wiseman: 
Surgery. 

void -a-ble, a. [Eng. void, v. ; -a6/«.) 

1. Capable of being voided or evacuated. 

2. Capable of being annoiied or confirmed, 
[Void, a., 7. ^.] 

"No msrrhtfe Is voidable by the ecclesiastical law, 
. . . oolt« for the canonical Impediments of pre- 
Oontrsct.*— Blacketonc: Comment., bk. L. ch. IS. 


* voiding 1 -knife, *. A knife csed to 
collect fiagments of food to put into a voider. 

* void -n^ss, * vold-nesse, s. [Eng. void, 
a. ; -new.] 

1. The quality or state of being void, empty, 
or vacant; emptiness. 

" Throagh him the cold began to couet heate . . . 

And voidnetee to woke loll Mtietle.* 

Spenser: Colin Clout'* come home again*. 

2. The atate of being null and void ; nut* 
lity, inefficiency. 

3. Want of snbstantiality. 

••Their nakedness and voidnett of alLmlxt bodies.* 
—BakewilL 

4. A void, a vacuum. 

“ The echoole cd Pythagvjras holdeth that them ia * 
vnidne**e without the world."—/*. Holland: Plutarch, 
p.«7D 

Volg^-tlte, s, [After Herr Voigt, of Sa re- 
Weimar ; suff. -ite (Min.).j 

Min. : A mica-like mineral, occurring in a 
pegmatite near Ilmeoau, Thuringia. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 3; sp. gr. 2*91; lustre, pearly; 
colour, leek-green, bnt more often brownish. 
Compos. : the same as that of biotite (q.v.), 
with the addition of water. Dana suggests 
that it is probably the latter mineral hydrated. 

* voire (as vwar) dire, s. [O. Fr.= to say 
the truth, from Eat. verwm dictre.] 

Law: An oath administered to a witness 
either before or after being aworn in chief, 
requiring him to apeak tha truth, or make 
true answers in reference to matters enquired 
of, to ascertain his interest in the cause as 
affecting hia competency. (Greenleaf.) 


Cite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, campl, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wqlf, work, wh$, sin ; mate, cub, cure, xjnite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = KW. 
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•voi-sin-age (age as ig), a. [Fr., from 
= neigh bon ring, from Lat. inctntw.] 
Neigh hour hood, vicinage. 

M The presbyter. that came froio Epheeue and the 

voitinage."-Bp. Taylor: Episcopacy Assorted, 1 2L 

* voi'-ture, «. [Fr., from Ital. vettura (q.v.).] 
[Vectuke.] A carriage. 

"They ought to u»« exercite by torture or carriAge." 
—Arbuthnol. 

* vol'-a-ble, a. [Prob. for voluble (q.v.), which 
is the' reading of the folios and second qnarto, 
or a coinage from Lat. veto = to fly.] Niinble- 
witted. (XhaJcesp. : Lavs' e Labours Lost , ill.) 

* vd-la -clous, a. (Lat volo — to fly.] Apt 

or tit to fly. 

* VO-lagc, a. [Fr., from voter; Lat. volo ~ to 
fly-] Light, giddy, fickle. (CAaitcer.) 


V&-la'-illO (lie silent), a. [Fr.] 

Cookery: Chicken, fowl. 

If Supreme de Volatile : The white meat of 
the breast. [Vblout^.] 


vo'-lant, a. & a. [Fr., pr. par. of voler; Lat 
rofa = to fly.] 

A. As adjective: 

* L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Passing through the air ; flytng, 

•‘To manner of a stair volant in the P. B<&» 

land.- Plutarch, p. 826. 

2. Freely olrculnting or passing from place 
to place ; current 

••The English ail ter was now current, end our gold 
volant in the Pope'a court,''— Fuller, 

3. Light and quick ; nimble, active, rapid. 

* Blind British bards with **Lini tooch 
Traverse loquacious strings.” J. Philip • .* Cuter, li. 

II. Her,: Applied to a bird, kc. t repre- 
sented sls flying or having the wings spread 
*s in flight 

* B. As subsl. : A shuttlecock; hence, one 
who fluctnates between two parties ; a 
trimmer. 

M The Dutch had acted the volant?— North : Ixamen , 
p.474. 



* volant-piece, *. 

Old Arm . : An extra plate of metal affixed 
to the front of a 
knight’s helmet, 
and screwed to the 
■grande garde, which 
Covered the breast. 

It was chiefly used 
in tournaments, and 
being made with a 
sharp salient angle, 
the lance of the op- 
ponent, unless pro- 
vided with a coro- 
net, was almoat cer- 
tain to glance Off. volamt risejt 


Vol-a-puk', e. [From two words in the 
new* language, vol = world, universe, and 
piik ss speech, diacourae, language.] An at- 
tempt to form a universal language by 
Johann Maria Schleyer, a German priest, 
by a selection of words from most of the 
European languages, English in particular. 
The difficulties of pronunciation are obvi- 
ated by making each letter have only one 
sound, and words are always written as they 
are pronounced, aud pronounced as they 
are written. The alphabet coosiate of twenty- 
seven letters, eight being vowels and nine- 
teen consonants. The consonants are sounded 
as in English, with the exeeption of c, which 
alwaya has the sound of c/ias in child; J, which 
always has the aound of eh, as in shade ; and 
g, which is always hard ; h is used as an 
aspirate. The accent is invariably on the last 
syllable, and to the simple French conatruc* 
tion is added the advantage of only one con- 
jugation, and there are no irregular verbs or 
artificial genders. The method of derivation is 
always the aame. The adjectives, verba, and 
sd verba being regularly formed from the sub- 
stantive amt analogous in termination, a know- 
ledge of all the nouns practically rneana the 
acquirement of the' language. JF becomes v, 
and, for the benefit of oastern peoples to 
whom tha pronunciation of r la always a 
stumbling- block, l is generally substituted 
for it. The words are generally reduced to 
one syllable : thns fat — father, dol (Lat. 
dolor ) = pain, gan (Ger. gane) = gooae. Nouns 
have but one declension and only four casea; 
gender is Indicated by the prefix of: thua, 
tidel = schoolmaster, of-tidd — school mlatre as. 


Adjectives are formed by adding ik to the 
substantives, and adverbs by adding o to the 
adjectives: thus, jtm = glory, famtic- glo- 
rious, famiko — gloriously. 

Vol-a^puk-ist, *. [Eng. Votapuk; -ist.) An 
advocate of the adoption of Volapfik ss a 
universal language. 

f VolapUk was at first very popular, there 
being many thousands of students, nuuierons 
dictionaries and grammars, over 20 newspapers 
printed in it, and asaociationa for its practice 
and exteosiou in most civilized lands. This 
progress has since bee a checked, the feeling 
being that Velaplik does not fill the require- 
ments of a world language. 

VO -l^r, a. [Lat. roio = the palm of the band.] 
Anat . : Of or belonging to the palm of the 
band : as, the voJar artery. 

• vo'-lar -fr *. [Volery.] A bird-cage, large 
enough for birds to fly about in. 

M And now site penitent and aotltary, 

Lit* tiia forsaken turtle in the votary. 

Ben Jontan : Eetv inn, V. L 


vSl'-a-tile, a. k *. [Fr. volatil, from Lat 
roforiiis, from volotus^ flight, from vola = to 
fly ; Sp. & Port, volatil ; ltal. volatile.) 


A. Ae adjective: 

* 1. Passing through the air on wings ; 
flying. 

“There is no creature only volatile, or no Hying 
animal hut hath feet aa well as win tsS—Rayi On the 
Creation. 


2. Having the quality or evaporating or 
of passing off by spontaneous evaporation ; 
diffusing more or lees freely , in the atmo- 
sphere, as alcohol, ether, essential oils, &c. 

3. Lively, sprightly, brisk, gay; hence, 
fickle, apt to change ; thoughtless, giddy. 

** Gay. volatil*, iDgoolou* quick to learn,” 

Wordsioorth; £jl cursion, bk. vL 

*4, Transient; not permaaeat; not lasting. 


“ rolatilv end fugitive iu«Unce« ot repentance.’*— 
Bp. Taylor : Of Rwpentar ice, ch. v. t 1 fl» 

* B. As subst. : A winged creature. 

"Four* fooUd beesti* eud crepluae beeetis and rota- 
tail of beueue."— Wyclijfe : Dedis d. 


volatile-liquids, a. pL [Liquid, I. 
L 1.1 


volatile-oils, a- pi. 

Chem. : Esseutial oils ; oils which can be 
distilled without decomposition. They are 
classed under two heads : mineral and vege- 
table ; the former being composed of carbon 
and hydrogeo, and genetically known as para- 
ffins. The vegetable oils, which are generally 
procured by distilling the odoriferous sub- 
stance with water, may be divided into three 
great classes: (1) Oils composed of carbon 
and hydrogen (binary volatile oils), of which 
oil of turpentine may be considered the type ; 
(2) oils coataioing carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen (oxygenated oil a), which include most 
of those uaed in medicine and perfumery ; 
end (3) oils containing enlphnr (sulphur- 
etted oils), characterised by their extreme 
pungency and suffocating odour, snob as oil 
of mustard, sssafoetlda, &c. The volatile oils 
are generally more limpid and less unctuous 
than the fixed oils, and are almost colourless 
after rectification. They are soluble in alco- 
hol and ether, slightly soluble in water, and 
mix in all proportions with the fixed oils. 


volatile-salts, e.pl. [Sal-volatile.] 


* vol'-^-tile-nSss, a. [Eng. volatile; - 71 m.] 
The quality or state of being volatile; vola- 
tility. 

" The autnuil eplrits cADnot, hy wuuou of their «ub- 
tillty and colatileness, be diacoVered to the mum."— 
— Hale, 


vol-Jjr-tll'-I-tfr a. [Fr. volatility, from volatil 
r= volatile (q.v.).] 

1. The quality or state of being volatile ; 
disposition to evaporate; that quality of a 
substance which disposes it to diffuse itself 
more or less rapidly in the atmosphere; 
capability of diffusing, evaporating, or dissi- 
pating at ordinary atmospheric temperatures. 

"That pure, elaborated oil, which, by reason of its 
extreme volatility, exhale* spon tan eoualy."— A rbuth- 
not. 

2. The quality or stste of being volatile, 
flighty, giddy, or fickle ; flightlnaaa, thought- 
lessness ; light or thoughtless behaviour. 

vol-a-til-iz'-a-blc, a. [Eng. volatile); 
•able. 1 Capable’of being volatilized. 

vol-fj^til-i-za' tion, a. [Beg. volatilise); 


-at ion..] The aet or process of volatilizing » 
rendering volatile ; the state of beiug vola- 
tilized. 

"The volatilization ot the salt of tarter."— Boyle: 
Works, U. 122. 

vol-a^til-lze, v.t. [Eng. volatile ) ; -ize.) To 
render volatile ; to cause to exhale, evaporate, 
or pass off in vapour or invisible effluvia, and 
to rise and float in the air. 

" Many learned men ... do not think It credlbl# 
thet at least corporal gold sbonld be volatilized bf 
quicksilver." — Boyle : Works, L 848. 

vol-an-vent (as vol-6-van ), *• [Fr. = » 
puff of wind.] 

Cbofe. : A raised pie mado with a case of very 
light and rich puff* paste; a kind of enlarged 
and highly-ornamented patty. 

vol -borth-Ite, s. [After Dr. A. Volbortb ; 
suff. -tie (Jtfi».).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring In small tabular 
crystals on a sandstone of the Permian for- 
mation In the Urals. Crystallization, hexa- 
goaal ; hardness, 3 to S‘5 ; sp. gr. 31>5 ; lostre, 
pearly ; colonr, olive- green, citron-yellow ; 
streak, yellowish-green. Analyses made by 
Gcntli gave results which justified the follow- 
ing formula: (CUjBa.Ca^^Gg + 3CuHo02 + 
12aq., which requires, vamadio acid, 19 <i3; 
protoxide of copper, 33'41 ; baryta, 6*17; 
lime, 6*77 ; water, 29*02= 100. 

* vol-ca -ni-an, a. [Eng. rofcan(o), -fan.] 
Of, pertaining to, or resembling a volcano; 
volcaaic. 

M A deep »oteanl«n yellow." Keats : Lamia. 

V<Sl-C&n’-Io, a. [Fr. volcanique .] Pertaining 
to a volcano ; proceeding from or produced 
by a volcano ; resembling a volcano. 

" lta altuation la romantic, *t the foot of a volcaniv 
man u tain."— field, Feb. 4, 1888. 

volcanlo-actlon, «. 

Geol. ; The influence exerted by the heated 
Interior of the earth on its external covering. 
(Lyell.) [Vulcan ism.] 

volcanic-ash, a. 

Petrol : An ash -like substance derived from 
the attrition of volcanic scoria by the explosion 
of steam and gasea iu volcanic craters. 'Hie 
indurated volcanic ashes Cf early geological 
periods have had a similar origin. 

volcanic-bomb, *. 

Petrol, : A name given to semi -fused, rounded 
masses of rocks, of various mineral composi- 
tion, sometimes ejected during volcanic erup- 
tions. [Bomb, II. 2.] 

volcaulo-breccia, a 

Petrol. : A breccia formed by the consolida- 
tion of angular fragments of volcanic rocka. 
{ Lydl .) 

volcanio-dike, *. [Dike, II. 1.) 

volcanic-foci, e. pi. 

Geol. : The subterranean ceutrea of action in 
volcanoes, where the heat is supposed to be 
in the highest degree of energy. ( Lysll .) 

volcanic-glass, 8. 

PitroL : The aame as Obsidian (q.v.), 
voleanic-mnd, s. [Moya.] 

voloanio-regions, s. pL 

Geol. & Gtog. : Certain regions of the world 
throughont which volcanic and earthquake 
action specially prevails. They run in lines. 
Tha region of the Andes extends from lat, 43° 
South to 2° North ; that of Mexico follows, 
then that of the West Indies. Another extends 
from the Aleutian Islands to the Moluccas 
and the Isles of Sunda, another from Central 
Asia to the Canary Islands and the Azores. 
There ia one in the Grecian Archipelago, hav- 
ing its chief focua at San ton n, known to have 
been active at intervale for two thousand 
years ; then that of Italy and Sicily, having 
vents In Etna, Vcauvlus, and Ischia. Oae 
region ia in Iceland, with Hecla as ita chief 
vent. Volcanoes are generally near the sea. 
Jorullo, In Mexico, la, however, an exception, 
being 120 miles from the nearest ocean. 

volcanlo-rooks, ». pL 

Geol. : Rocks which have been produced at 
or near the surface of the earth In aocient or 
modern times by the action of subterranean 
beat, by water, and pressure. (LyeU.) They 
form one of the leading divisions of rocks, and 


boil, bft; p 6 bt, cat, 9011 , cborns, 9 hin, bengb; go, gem; tbin, tbia; sin, a§; expect, Xenopbon, exist, -bag. 
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resemble Plutonic rocks (q.v.) In being gener- 
ally unstratifled and destitute of fossils, but 
are distinguished from them. Volcanic 
are more partially distri- 
buted than aqueous 
rocks. Old volcanic ** 
rocks are so nearly 
identical with the * 
products of mod- “ 
ern volcanoes, that 
the two were un- 
don btedly pro- 
duced in a simi- 
lar manner. The 
leading volca- 
nic rocks are 
basalt, andes- 
ite, and tra. 
chyte. 

VOLCANIC ROCKS 


sand, s. 

Gtd. : Sand 
ejected from a 
crater. It dif- 
fers from ash 
In having & 
coarser grain. 

The puzzolana of Naples is volcanic-sand. 


1 At th* Cascade, Bairn da if ant 
Dare, Puy-do-DCm*, Prana*). 
a. Earthy trachyte : b. Tuff, with 
pumice, Ac.; <t Angitio phono- 
lit© ; d, Bualtlo breccia ; *. B*. 
•alt, high^ f erruginon* ; /. Tra- 


volcanic -soil, a. Soil largely consisting 
of the decomposed products of eruption. It 
is well adapted for wine-growing. 

* v6l-c&n'-Io-al-ly, adv , [Eng. volcanic ; 

-cU t dy.] Like a volcano. 

" Blaited iw under polcanicatty."— CarlyU: Heroes, 
lect. ir., p. 187. 

V<Sl~can-i9'-t-t#, s. [Bog. volcanic ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being volcanic ; volcanic 
power. 


vSl'-can-lsm, $. [E ug. volca n(o) ; -ism . ] Vol- 
canicity. 


vSl'-can-ist, s. [Eng. volcan( o); -tsi.] 

1. One versed in the history and phenomena 
of volcanoes. 

2. A vnicaniet (q.v.). 

vSl'-can-ite (1), s . [Eug. volcano ) ; anffl -ite 
(Min.).'} 

Min. : The same as Pyroxene (q.v.) 

vSl'-can-Ite (2), s. [After the Island Volcano, 
where first fonad ; enff. -ite (Min.).} 

Min. : A variety of snlphqr containing 
selenium, fonnd in stslsctitic forms and as an 
encrustation. Colour, orange or brownish. 


this aperture lavs flows forth, showers of 
scoriae or ashes, dust, and sand are hurled 
Into the air, boiling water rises in enormous 
jete, steam sad various gases ascend. Certain 
of these materials, such as the ashes, the 
sand, and the dust falling around the aper- 
ture, form a tiny eminence, the sides of which 
slope at the highest angle at which falling 
material can rest without sliding to the 
bottom. By thiB process repeated sn indefinite 
number nf times a hill tends to arise of a 
conical form, and the fissure, whatever its 
original form, to become a round crater. The 
first flow of iava from a fissnre on a plain 
would be nearly horizontal, but, as there 
arose a volcanic cone of material which, 
though loose at first would tend to cohere, it 
would descend the slope at an angle. Earth- 
quakes continually upheave regions or dis- 
tricts, and might aid in raising the small 
volcano to a higher elevatjou above the aea. 
Similar action might in certain cases produce 
what have been called “craters of elevation,” 
but those of eruption are far more numerous. 
Then when the volcano becomes elevated the 
pressure of the lava is so great as to break 
through the side of the crater, and allow the 
molten mass to escape by a fresh aperture, 
around which a minor cone la produced. 
Eighty ench minor cones are known on the 
flanks of Etna. The top of a volcano may 
also fall fn and disappear, A small volcano 
may arise in a night, as did Monte Nuovo 450 
feet high, in the Phlegrsean fields near Naples, 
in 1538, but an immense lapse of time is 
needful to bnild up such a mountain as Etna 
(height 10,874 feet) or Cotopaxi (18,858 feet). 
About three hundred active volcanoes are 
known. Besides these there are submarine 
volcanoes, which occasionally come to the 
surface of the sea, as did Graham’s Island, in 
the Mediterranean near Sicily, in 1881. Vol- 
canoes have existed In all hygone geological 
ages. Arthur’s Seat, near Edinburgh, ie an 
old volcano, its enmmit being formed by lava 
formerly filling the hollow of the crater, but 
from which the softer material of the cone has 
in some submergence been washed away, 

2. Astron. : There are numerous and large 
extinct volcanoes in the moon (q.v.). 

* vol^ca'-nd-ism, s. [Eng. volcano); -tem.] 
Eruptiveness. 

** BIak oot, m waatefal oolcanoism to scorch and 
oraiuma " — Carlyle : Pott d Present, bk.lL.ch.*. 

* Vole (1), a. [Fr., from voter (Lat, void) = to 
fly, to dart upon, as a bird of prey.) A deal 
at cards that draws all the tricks. 


• volc&n'-lf-tjf, s. [Eng, volcan(o); dty.) The 
quality or state of being volcanic, or of vol- 
canic origin. 

vSl-can-I-za'-tlon, s. [Eng. volcaniz(e ) ; 
-of ion..] The act or power of volcanizing ; the 
state of being volcatiized. 

vSl'-can-ize, v.t. [Eng. volcan(o); -ize.\ To 
subject to, or cause to undergo volcanic heat 
and be affected by its action, 

vSl-ca’-no, a. [Ttal. volcano, vulcano , from 
Lat Volcanus, Vulcanus [Vulcan] ; Sp. <& Fr, 
volcan.] 

1. Gtol. : A more or less perfectly conical hill 
or monotain formed by the successive accumu- 
lations of ejected matter in a state of incan- 
descence or high heat, and having one or 
more channels of communication. (Lyell.) 
Volcanoes are of three kinds : Active, Dor- 
mant, and Extinct. An active volcano is one 
which still continues at intervals to break 
Into eruptions. A dormant volcano Is one 
which after being qnieacent for a long inter- 
val, as if its fires were extinct, then breaks 
forth anew. An extinct volcano Is one not 
known to have been in eruption since man 
has been upon the earth. The connection be- 
tween earthquakes and volcanoes is so close 
that intense seismic action occurs only in the 
regions where volcanoes exist. [Volcanic 
regions,] Earthquakes often precede vol- 
canic eruptions, and become leas violent when 
the volcano in the vicinity breaks forth, as if 
the explosive material struggling to obtain 
room for expansion produced the earthquake, 
and found vent in tne volcano. Thus a vol- 
cano ia a natural safety-valve, and saves 
vastly more hnman livea than it destroys. 
The following is the hypothetical genesis of a 
volcano. Some seismic convulsion produces 
a deep fissnre in the gronnd, communicating 
beneath with a lake or molten matter. From 


** And »t backgammon mortify my soul 
That pa.nU for loo, or flutter* »t * role." 

Caiman: Epilogue to School far Scandal. 

vole (2), 8. [Etym. doubtful : perhaps a cor- 
ruption of wold — field, plain, and hence — 
field-mouse.] 

Zool. : A popular name for any species of 
the Arvicolinae, a sub-family of Muridae, with 
three genera — Arvicola, Fiber, and Myodes. 
They are monsa or rat-like rodente of a rather 
8 tout build, with the limbs and tail of mode- 
rate length, or ehort, and the latter more 
hairy than in the true Murines ; the ears are 
ahort, often nearly concealed beneath the fur. 
[Water-vole.] Several species range over 
Central Europe and into Western Asia, bnt 
the voles are most abundant (both as species 
and individuals) in the northern and north- 
western parts of North America. (For the 
British epecies see Arvicola.) 

* vole, v.t. [Vole(1), s.] 

Cards : To win all the tricks by a vole. 

*vo-lee', a [Fr. = a flight, from voter =: to 

fly-l 

Music : A rapid flight or succession of notes. 

*vd-l$nt-l^, adv . [Lat. volens, pr. par. of 
volo = to wish.] Willingly, 

” R*n •» potently, *o riolently to the brink of It"— 
Adams : Works, l. 287, 

* VO -ler-Jr, s. [Fr. volib'e — an aviary, a 
pigeon-honse, from voter =s to fly.] 

1, A large bird-cage in which birds have 
room to fly ; a volary. 

2. A flight of birds. 

“ An old boy *t hi* firet appearance . , . li *are to 
draw on him the eyt* and chirping of the whole town 
polery.’’— Locke : 0/ Education, f 94. 

viST-ot (t eilent), s. [Fr., from voter = to fly.] 

* 1. Ord, Lang. : A gauze veil worn by ladies 
at the back of the head in the Middle Ages. 


2. Paint . : A term applied to the wings or 
shutters of a picture, formiug a triptych. 

•vtflge, 8. [Lat. vulgus.] [Vulgar.] The vul- 
gar ; the mob. 


We muit apeak with the eolge. and think with th* 
pristS— Fuller ; Worthies ; London. 


vSl'-ger-ite, s. [After G. H. O. Volger ; suff. 

Min. : An oxide of antimony occurring 
massive or pulverulent. Colour, white. Com- 
pos. : oxygen, 19’3; antimony, 58‘9; water, 
21*8= 100, with the formula Sb0 8 + OHO. 


•vSl'-lt-a-ble, a. [Eng. volatile); -able.) Ca- 
pable of being volatilized. 

“ *“ m •**■'-*»*•> 


* vSl-l-ta’-tion, s. [Lat. volito, freq. from 
volo = to fly.] The act or state of flying ; 
flight. 


" Birds or flyloir tnlmali are . . . ooly prooe iu the 
act of eolitation.— Brown* : Vulgar Errourt, hk. It., 
ch. L 


•vo-lf-ti^nt (tiassh),a. [Volition.] Having 
power to will ; exercising the will ; willing. 

. ” What I do 

I do eolitient, not obedieat* 

E. B. Browning : Drama of Exile. 

vd-lf-tion, a. [Fr., from a supposed Low 
Lat volitionem, accus. of volitio, from Lat volo 
= to wish.] 

1, The act of willing ; the exercise of the 
will ; the set of determining choice or of form- 
ing a purpose, 

" The actual exerct*© of that power, by direction 
any particular action, or it* forbearance i> that which 
we call eolitlon. or willing."— Loot* ; Human Under- 
standing, bk. it., ch. zxL 

2. The power of willing ; will. 

* vd-lE-tion-al, a. [Eng. volition ; -aj.] Per- 
taining or relating to volition. 


* vST-t-tlve, a. [Volition.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having the power to will; exercieing 
volition 


but they al*o perfect the volifi** faculty." 
Qrig. of Mankind, p. 6, 




2. Originating in the will. 

II. Gram . ; Used in expressing a wish a. 
permission : as, a volitivc proposition. 


t vSl-t-tor-e^, s. pi [Mod. Lat., from Lat. 
volito = to fly to and fro, to flutter.] 

Omith. : In Owen’s classification an order 
of Birds moving solely by flight; skeleton 
light and highly pneumatic ; sternum with a 
simple manubrium, in most with two notches 
on each side ; intestinal caeca usually absent 
or large, wings powerful, iu some long and 
pointed; legs small and weak. They are 
monogamous, and neat in holes of treea or in 
the earth ; head large, gape wide ; food taken 
on the wing. The order includes Owen’s fami- 
lies : — Cypselidoe, Trochilidai, Capri mu Igidae, 
Trogonidse, Prionitidae, Meropida, Gaihnlid®, 
Coraciacidae, Capitonidae, Aicedinidae, and Bu- 
cerotidae 


vSl-ka-mer'-if-a, s. [Named after John Q. 
Volkamer, a German botanist, who published 
a flora of Nuremberg In 1700.] 

Bat.: A genus of Viticese (q.v.). Akin to 
Clerodendron, bnt having fleshy or corky fruit 
with two atones, each two-cel led. Known 
species two, one from tropical America, the 
other from Nubia. Both have white flowers 
in cymes. - 

volk-miin'-itf-a , ». [Named after Volkmann, 
ite discoverer.] 

Palceobot. : A genns of Equiaet&ceae, from 
the Coal Measures. They have verticillate 
leaves, and at their extremities conea, and 
are supposed to be Aaterophyllites in fructifi- 
cation. 

volks-lied (pron. folks'-lit), *. A folk- 
Bong; specif., a German popular song. 

vSl'-le^, * vfcr-lfr, 3. [Fr. voUe = a flight, a 
volley, a flight or birds, from Lat. volata , 
fern, of volatile, ps. par. of volo — to fly ; ltsl. 
volata = a flight, a volley.] 

1. A flight of missiles, as of shot, arrows, 
&c. ; a simultaneous discharge of a number of 
missiles, as emell-arras. 

“ Welcomed one another with • thundering polity of 
•hot.*— Hacklugt: Voyages, ilL 82. 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8t, 
or, wore, wolf work, whd, s£n ; mute, efrb. cure, ljjxite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian, S 9 , ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kv. 
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t. A noisy or explosive burst or emission of 
many things st once. 

“He were an Iron-hearted fellow. In my Judgment^ 
thM, would not credit him upon thU voile* of oaths. 
_&e» Joruon : Every Man out qf hit Humour, lv. 4. 


3 (In Tennis & other Ball Games ) : A return 
of the ball before it touches the ground. A 
return immediately after the ball has touched 
the ground ia called a Half-volley. 

^ (1) Half-volley: [Volley, s., 3.] 

* (2) On the volley: At random. 


vSr-lejf, v.t. <& i. [Volley, a.] 

A. Trans. : To discharge in, or as la a vol- 
ley. 

" He strove, with volleyed threat end ban.” 

Scott: Kuktby, T. S*. 

* B. Intransitive : 

L To discharge at once, or In a volley. 


“ Cauuon to right of them . . . 

Volley'd and thunder'd." 

Tennyson: Charge qf the Light Brigade. 

8. To aoond like a volley of artillery. 


3 . (In Tennis , etc.); To return a ball before 
It touches the ground. [Volley, s., 3.] 


• vol-OW, v.t. [A.S. fulwian . ] To baptize. 

vdlt (1), *. [Fr. volte, from Lat. voluta , fem. of 
votutns, pa. par. of volvo = to turn. [Vault, a] 

1. Manage : A round or a circular tread ; a 
gait of two treads, made by a horse going 
aidewaya round a centre, ao that tbeae two 
treads make parallel tracks— the one which is 
made by the fore feet larger, and the other by 
the hinder feet smaller— the shoulders bearing 
outwards, and the croup approaching towards 
the centre. (Farrier's Diet.) [Demivolt.] 

2. Fencing : A sudden movement or leap to 
avoid a thrust. 

volt (2), S. [Named in honour of Alessandro 
Volta.] [Voltaic] 

Elect. : The unit which expresses difference 
of potential. An electrical current is in many 
respects analogous to a* flow of water. The 
fundamental unit (Unit, If 4.) is one of mere 
quantity, the Coulomb, and merely expresses . 
eufficlent current to do a certain amount of 
work. But the sume quantity of water would 
flow through a large pipe at one Inch per 
second, and through one half the diameter at 
four Inches per aeeond. Hence we get the 
unit expressing quantity per second (the 
ampere) ; and thirdly, as a greater pressure or 
force is required to drive water at a given rate 
per second through a amall pipe, or greater 
resistance, so as to maintain a given quantity 
per second, in electrical currents we have this 
force or pressure, considered as the difference 
of potential or electrical pressure at the two 
ends of the circuit of wire. The resistance of 
a wire to the passage of a current Is measured 
In ohms (units), and a volt is the difference of 
potential required to drive an effective cur- 
rent of one ampere through a wire Interposing 
the resistance of one ohm. 


vSl'-ta (pi. vol'-te), $. [Ital. = * turn, from 
Lat. voluta.] [Volt(1X] 

Music : A direction that the part Is to be 
repeated one, two, or more times ; as, Una 
voita = one repeat ; due volte = two repeats. 

vSl-ta-, pref. [See def.] Voltaic (q.v.). 

t volta-eleotric, a. Galvanic ; pertain- 
ing to or produced by galvanism (q.v.). 

volta-electrometer, *. [Voltameter.] 

vdlt'- age, t. 

Elect.: Motive force as expressed or meas- 
ured in volts. 

* v5l-t&g -ra-phy, s . [Bog. voita , and Gr. 
yp<v$><ii (arapho) = to write, to draw.] The 
*rt of electrotypy. 

▼Sl-ta 1 -lo, a. [See def.] Of or pertaining to 
Alessandro Volta, an Italian physician (1745- 
1826). [Voltaism.] 

voltalo-pllc, s. [Pile (1), *, II. 1. (1).] 

t VSl-talr'-I^m, t VSl-talre’-i^m, s. [See 
def.] The principles or practices of Frangols- 
Marie Arouet (1694-1778), better known as 
Voltaire. lie was a bitter opponent of Chris- 
tianity, which he assailed with merciless ridi- 
cule ; hence the word has come to mean any 
kind of mocking scepticism. 


van ism (q.v.), from the fact that Volta’s ex- 

{ dsnstions of GalvanVs experiments on frogs 
ed to the correct appreciation of the source 
of the electricity so generated. 

vSl'-ta-ite, s. [After the eminent physicist 
A. Volta ; suff. -i te (Afin.).] 

Min. : An ieometric mineral occurring in 
octahedrons, cubes, and other forms, at the 
Solfatara, near Naples. Lustre, resinous ; 
colour, dull green to brown or black ; streak, 
grayish-green ; opsque. Compos. : a hydrated 
sulphate of scsqul- and protoxide of iron, 
with the formula, FeOSC>3 + Fe 2 033S0s + 
24HO. 

vSl-t&m'-S-tcr, s. [Pref. voita-, ftod Eng. 
meter.] 

Elect. : An Instrument for measuring the 
work, and thus indirectly the strength, of a 
voltaic current. This la done by the amount 
of electro-chemical decomposition, ft certain 
current reducing & certain amount of hydro- 
gen from water, silver or copper from their 
salts, &c. This must not be confounded wltii 
Voltmeter (q.v.X 

* vol'-ta-pl&st, t. [Pref. voita -, and Gr. ir\a<r- 
toy (pfasJos) = moulded, from irXdtrato (plasso) 
= to mould.] A voltaic battery specifically 
adapted for the electrotypiog process. 

• v6l'-ta-type, a. [Pref. voita-, and Eng. type.] 
An electrotype (q.v.). 

vSl-ti, v.i. [Ital,, Imper. of voltare = to turn.) 
[Volt (1).J 

Music : A direction to turn over the leaf : 
as, Volti subito = turn over the leaf quickly. 

vSl-tf'-geur (g as zh), s. [Fr., from voltiger 
= to vault (q.v.).] 

* 1. A leaper, a vaulter, ft tumbler. 

2. A foot-aoldier in ft select company of 
every regiment of French infantry. They 
wens established by Napoleon during his con- 
sulate. Their dntiea, exercises, and equip- 
ment are similar to those of the English light 
companies. 

y5lt -me-ter, s. [Eng. volt (2), and meter.) 
Elect. : Any Instrument for measuring the 
pressure, electromotive force, or difference 
of potentials at the ends of an electric cur- 
rent The gold-leaf electroscope is a kind of 
voltmeter, but will only measure large differ- 
ences of potential. If the terminals are con- 
nected with flat plates arranged parallel to 
each other, one of which Is movable, the 
attractive force between tbe plates st a given 
small distance will be a voltmeter. This 
method is too coarse for ordinary currents, 
but a modification of it is employed in Thom- 
son's quadrant electrometer. In Cardew’s 
voltmeter the heating e fleet of the current In 
a wire, which varies with the electromotive 
force, and is measured by the expansion pro- 
duced, Is employed. In the majority of in- 
struments the electro-magnetic action Is em- 
ployed In some form of galvanometer. These 
are more usually wound to act as ammeters, 
but if wound with very thin wire the high 
resistance allows the electromotive force re- 
quired to drive a certain current through 
them to be calibrated and denoted in volts. 
Such instruments sre adjusted or calllbrated 
by comparison with a “standard” voltaic 
cell or voltameter. 

vSltf-zl-a, e. [Named after Voltz, of Straa- 
burg.] 

Palaobot.: A genus of Conifer®, consisting 
of lofty trees with pinnated branches, having 
on all aides sessile leaves, In fnnn and imbri- 
cation like those of Araucaria. It has also 
affinities to the Cypress. Found in the 
Permian and the Trias of Britain and Ger- 
many. 

vSltz'-ine, vdltz'-ite, «. [After the French 
mining engineer Voltz ; suff. -ins, -its (Jfirc.).J 
Min. : A mineral occurring In mammillary 
groups of globules, having a concentric 
lamellar structure, optically nolaxal. Hard- 
ness, 4 to 4*5 ; ap. gr. 3*66 to 3-81 ; luatre, 
greasy, sometimes yearly on a cleavage sur- 
face ; colour, yellowish, brownish. Compos. : 
an oxysnlphide of zinc, with the formula 
4ZuS + ZnO, which represents : sulphide nf 
zinc, 82*73 ; protoxide of zinc, 17:27 = 166. 


vSl'-ta-I^m, ». [See def.] 

Physics: A term sometimes applied to Gal- 


vS-lu’-bl-late, vSl’-u-bHe, a. 
Bot. : Twining, voluble. 


[Voluble.] 


vSl-u-bn -r ty, * vol-u-bll-I-tle, #. [Fr. 

volubilite, from Lat. votubitiUitem , accus. of 
volubililas , from volubitis = voluble (q.v.).] 

* 1. A rolling or revolving ; aptness to roll 
or revolve ; revolution. 

“The world with coutlnuall volubilitU and turning 
•bout ."—P. Holland : Plinie, hk. U. 

* 2. Llableneas to revolution or change ; 
mutability. 

" Aud thl* volubility of hnnvm affair* ie tha Judg- 
ment of Providence, In thepunUhmeutof oppression." 
—L’ Estrange. 

3. The quality or state of being voluble la 
speech ; over-great readiness of the tongue In 
speaking; excessive fluency of speech; gar- 
rulousueas. 

"The shameless volubility with which he uttered 
falsehoods. "—Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. vi. 


v5l-u-ble, a. [Fr. = easily turned or rolled, 
fickle, glib, from Lat. vohtbilem , accus. of vo U 
ubilis = easily turned about, from volutus, pa. 
par. of volvo = to turn, to roll ; Sp. voluble; 
Ital. volubile.] 


L Ordinary Language : 

* I. Formed so aa to roll or revolve easily ; 
apt to roll or revolve ; rotating. 

“iThli less rohiWs earth." Milton : P. L„ lv. Hk 

* 2. Changeable, fickle, mutable. 


** Almost put* 

Fnith In * fever, and deifies Mona 
KofuWr chance/ Two Noble Kinsmen, 1, 9. 


*3. Of fluent speech, without conveying 
tbe Imputation that there was a deficiency of 
thought in what was said. 


“ He [Archbishop Abbot] wti painful, (tout, «vere 
agMuit bid manners, of a grave aud volubi* eloquence. 
— Bucket : Life qf Williams, pt. L. p. 

4. Characterized by an excessive flow of 
words, or by glibnesa of speech ; speaking 
with over-great fluency ; glib. 


"An old CorarannUt here interrupted the volubls 
fury .’—Daily Telegraph, Sept. 10, 1885. 


IL Bot. : Twining (q.v.). 


• vSl-ij-ble-uSss, *. [Eng. voluble ; -russ.] 
The quality or atate of being voluble ; volu- 
bility. 


v5r-u-bl& adv. [Eng. volub(le); - ly .] In a 
voluble or over-fluent manner ; with volu- 
bility. 


vSl-u-^eT-la* s. [Dirain, from Lat. volucer 
= flying, winged.] 

Entom. : A genus of Syrpbidag, akin to 
Syrpbus, but stouter and less gaily coloured. 
Tbe larvae are wrinkled, and have on each 
aide a double row of short apines, while at the 
extremity are four to aix longer apines ar- 
ranged in a radiated manner. Beneath are 
six palra of tubercles with claws, which serve 
as prolegs. They reside in the neats of bumble 
bees, on the young of which they feed. The 
perfect insect resembles a Boinbus. Tills Is 
especially the case with a British species, 
Volucella bombylans, which Is about half an 
inch long, black, and hairy. 


voV-ume, 8. [Fr., from Lat. volumen — a roll, 
a scroll ; hence, a book written on a parch- 
ment roll ; from the same root as volutus, pa. 

? ir. of volvo — to roll ; Sp. volumen ; Ital. tc 
ort. volume.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something rolled or convolved ; a con- 
volution, a coil, a fold, a wreath, a roll, as a 
fold of a serpent, or the like. 

" Th’ InachlK-ns view the slMu with vast surprise. 
Her twisting volumes, aud her rolling eyes." 

Pope : Statius ; Thebaid, L 728. 

2. Specially, a written document (as of 
parchment, papyrua, <fcc.), rolled up In a con- 
venient form for preservation or use ; a roll, 
a scroll. The books of the ancients were rolia 
wound round a stick, called an umbilicus, to 
the extremities of which, called the cornua 
(or l.orna) was attached a label bearing tbe 
name of the author, &c. The whole waa 
placed In a wrapper, and generally anointed 
with oil of cedar-wood to protect it from the 
attacks of insects. 


3. Hence, applied to ft collection of printed 
sheets bonnd together, whether containing a 
single complete work, part of a work, nr more 
than one work ; a book, a tome. In a narrower 
sense, that part of *n extended work which Is 
bound together in one cover : as, a book In 
three volumes. 

“ The miscreant hi shop of Spalatto wrote learned 
volumes against the pope .” — Milton : A aimad. upon 
Eemonttranfs Defence. (Postscript.) 

4. The apace occr pled by a body ; dimen- 


boil, ; jxSTlt, J<5\V1 ; cat, jell, chorus, 9W11, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, c^ist. ph — Z. 
-clan, -tian = syhn.n , -tion, -glon = shiin ; -(lou, -£ion ~ »hnn. -clous, -tlons, -stous = shus* -ble, -die, <fec. — b$l, d{L 
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•ions In length, breadth, ana depth ; compass, 
mass, bulk. 


5. (PI): A great deal. (Chiefly in the phrase, 
To speak volumes =. that eaya & great deal, 
that is full of meaning.) 


"'"There I' "And there!" m he fiwswi aboat, end 
pointed hi* hand. U»ld what writers arc apt to term 

'volumes.' A’cAo, Jan. 4, mi. 


H. Technically: 

I. Cheat. : The volume of an irregular body 
may be found from its weight and specilic 
giavity ; that is to say, the weight of a unit 
volume. If w be the weight or the body io 
grammes, and s its specific gravity, the frac* 

tion j gives Its volume in cubic centimetres. 

The capacities of vessels are detenu ined by 
tilling them with water or mercury from a 
measuring-tube, or other vessel whose capacity 
is previously knowa ; or, when very great 
accuracy is reqaired, by determining the weight 
of water or mercury, at the standard tempera- 
ture, which tills the vessel. (Watts.) 

2. Music : A tenn applied to the power and 
quality of the tone of a voice or instrument, 
or of a combination of sounds. 


3. Physics: The volume of a body may be 
real or apjarent ; the former is the portion of 
apace actually occupied by the matter of 
which the body is composed, the latter is the 
aum of ita real volnme and the total volume 
of ita pores. The real volume is invariable, 
the apparent volume caa be altered In various 
waya ; for instance. It diminishes as a rule 
on the solidification of the body. (Ganot.) 

IT (1) Atomic volume : [Atomic]. 

(2) Unit of volume: The volume of the cube 
constructed on the unit of length. ( Everett : 
The C . G. S. System of Units , p. I.) 


•rSr-mne. v.l [Volume, a.] To swell; to 
rise in bulk or volume. 


" The mighty ■team which volume* high 
From their prood noatrUa hum* th* very air.’" 
Byron : The Deformed Jrantformed, i. 1 

VoT-umed, a. [Eng. volum(e); -ed.) 

* 1. Having the form of a rounded mass ; !a 
volumes; forming volumes or rounded masses; 
consisting of moving or rolling masses. 

“With wolumed aia eke that alowly grew 
To one white aky of auiphuroua hue.” 

Byron : Siege of Corinth, rli. 

2. Consisting of so maoy volomea. (Used 
in composition : as, a three-volumed novel, Ac.) 

v5l-u-men-dm'-3-ter, vol-u-mom'- 
e-ter, *. [Lat volumen — a volume, and 
Eng. meter.) An instrument for measuring 
the volume of a solid body by the quantity 
of a liquid or of the air which it displaces, 
and thence also for determining Its specific 
gravity. A very simple volumenometer 
consists of a globular flask with a nar- 
row neck, about twelve inches long, and 
graduated from below upwards to indicate 
grains of water. The flask has a tuhulure, 
accurately fitted with a ground stopper for 
admitting the solid body to be measured. 
The instrument being filled to the mark <P oo 
the neck with a liquid, as water, which does 
not act upon the solid, it is inclined on one 
side, the stopper removed, and the solid body 
introduced. The stopper is theu replaced, 
and the number of divisions through which 
the liquid is raised In the stem gives at once 
the volume of the body in grain-measures. 


v5l-umen-om-S-tr£, s. [Eng. volvmtno* 
meter ; ~y.) Tine act or art of determining the 
volumes or space occupied by bodies ; applied 
geoerally, however, only to solid bodies ; 
stereometry. 


v6l-U-m£t'-ric» a. [Eng. volume, and metric. ] 

Chem. ." Pertaining to or performed by mea- 
sured volumes of standard solutions cf re- 
agents. 

volume trie-analysis, *. [Analysis.] 

vol u-met'-rlc-al-ljf, adv. [Eng .volumetric ; 
* <d ; dy.) By volumetric analysis. 

vo-lu -min -oils, a. [tat. volvmlnoeus, from 
volumes, genit. voluminie~ & volume (q.v.) ; 
Ft. volumineux.) 

•I. Consisting of many folds, coils, or 
convolutions. (MUton : P. L. t it 652.) 

2. Of great volume, bulk, or size ; bulky, 
massive, extensive, large. 

“ I am not wo wduminottt and rut, 

Bot thare are line*, wherewith I might be embrac'd." 

Ben Jonson: Underwoods. 


3. Having writtea innch ; having produced 
mauy or bulky books ; hence, copious, diffuse ; 
as, a voluminous writer. 

vo lu'-min-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. voluminous; 
dy.) In a voluminous manner; in many 
volumes ; very copiously or diffusely. 

” They insisted ou them eo constantly and ao w\fu- 
minouUy. —BoHngtrroke.- Fragment* qf Essays, § 83. 

vo-lu’ min-ous-ness, *. [Eng. voluminous; 
- ness .] 

1. The quality or eta te of being voluminous; 
bulkiness. 

“ The tnakis'a adamantine woluminoutneu* 

Shettey : A Vision of the 8 * 0 . 

2. Copiousness, diffuseueas. 

* II u worka mount to that woluminousneet they 
have vary much by repetition* -—LKxiuwH; Letters of 
Advice, Jet. *. 

* vol’-u-mist, *. [Eag. volum(e); - ist .} A 
writer of a volume or volumes ; ao author. 

** Hot votumists and cold bishnpe."— Aftit on : Ani- 
ma<L upon Remonstrant's Defence . (Poet.) 

vol-u-mom'-e-ter, s. [Volumenometer.] 

v5l'-un-tar~i-lft * vol-un-tar-i-lie, 
* vol-un-tar-y-ly, adv . [Eng. voluntary; 
dy ] In m voluntary manner ; of one's own 
free will or choice; spontaneously; without 
being moved, influenced, or compelled bv 
others ; freely. 

••God acta not Qeceaurffy.tatreteMartfv Clarke: 
On the Fcusions, prop. 11 

VoT-fin-tar-i-nSss, I. [Eng. voluntary ; 
•ness.) 

* 1. The quality or 6tate of being volontary 
or endowed with the power of choosing, will- 
ing, or determining. 

2. The quality or state of being done or pro- 
duced voluntarily or of free will and choice : 
as, the voluntariness of an action or gift. 


* vol-un-tar'-I-otis, a. [Lat voluntarius.) 
Voluntary, free. 

“Men of voiuntarUms wil withaitte that henena 
gouemeth. — Chaucer : Test, of Lore. ii. 


• vol-un-tar'-i-ous-ly, adv. [Eng. volun- 
tarious; dy.) Voluntarily, willingly. 

“Moat pleasantly and roluntariously to bear the 
yoke of nil mo tt comforUbli comaiAodmeDti. 1 *— 
&ryp* : fed**, if cm. ; VL (ntL 

vi>l'-im-tar * vol-un-tar-le, a., adv., 
& s. [0. Fr. vo luntaire ; Fr. volontairc, from 
Lat. voluntarius — voluntary, from voluntas = 
free will, from voluns, an old form of voletis, 

S r. par. of vo lo — to wish, to bo willing ; Sp. 
Port, voluntario; ItaL volontario.) 

A At adjective : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Unrestrained by any external influence, 
force, or interference ; aot compel led, prompted, 
or suggested by another ; acting of one’s or 
Ita own "free wil), choice, or accord ; sponta- 
neous, free. 

“ Alrayghtyo God ul hi* awne voluntary* will.**— 
FUhrr : Seven Ptalmes ; lie Prefund Is 

2. Proceeding from the will ; done or pro- 
duced of one e own free will, accord, or 
choice ; spontaneous. 

“An actloQ la neither good nor evil, ualeaa It be 
Ta * lor •' Dule pf Con- 

3. Pertaining to the will ; suhject to, con- 
trolled, or regulated by the will : as, the 
voluntary motions of animals. 

4. Endowed with the power of willing, or 
of acting of one’a own free will or choice, or 
according to one’s own judgment 

** Ood did not work U a neccMary. but a voluntary 
aa»nt,“— Booker. 

5. Hone by design or intentionally ; inten- 
tional, designed. Intended, purposed : not 
accidental. 


mv iu( myaen a rotunrary wound. 

Shakesp. : Julius C war, U. L 

6. Of, pertaining, or relating to voluntary- 
Ism, or the doctrine* of the voluntaries. 

[C. II. I.] 

“ Wbat woluntaru churchre have done, and are dolne. 
In auaUlalug their own worship and mlniatrr."— 
British Quarterly Rertcw, lril 49. * 1x873.1 J 

II. Law: According to the will, consent, or 
agreement of a party; without a valuable 
(but possibly with a good) consideration ; 
gratuitous, free. 


• B, As adv. : Voluntarily; of one’s own 
free will or choice. 

’* I ferra here voluntary.'— Shake tp. : Troitus A Orel 
tida, ii. L ' 


* C. As subsUtntire : 

L Ord. Lang. : One who engages io any act 
or affair of bis own free will and choice ; a 
volunteer. 


-r - . . „ Bhakesp. : King John. U. 

IL Technically: 

1. Eccles. : Cue who holds the tenets of Vo- 
luntaryism (q.v.). 

"" He thinks that la every district where the ro?un- 
ffirtes are the majority tin fabric and the endowment 
of the Uhurcb should be made over to the Genevas 
Presbyteriana."-^. James t Gazette, Ma»ch 7. 18*>8. 

2. Music: Ao organ solo played before, 
during, or after any office or the Church; 
hence, called respectively introductory, 
middle, or concluding. Such solos were for- 
merly, and are often now unpremeditated, or 
improvisations, as the name voluntary seems 
to imply. 

“The verger* seemed to have settled among them- 
selves that no vinitor to the abbey baa a right to bear 
188a° n ^ C *° dl1 untaryf— B weningSta uda rd, J an. !•, 


voluntary-affidavit (or oath), s. 

Law: An affidavit (or oath) made in an 
extra-judicial matter, or In a case for which 
the law has not provided. 

voluntary-controversy, s. 

Church Hist. : A controversy which arose In 
Scotland in 1831 with regard to the mutual 
relations which should subsist between the 
Civil Government and the Church. About the 
year 1780 a member of the Burgher denomina- 
tion [BunouER] published a pamphlet, in 
which he advocated what is now called Volun- 
taryism (q.v.), and in May, 1795, proposed a 
modification of the Confession of Faith in 
conformity with the new views. The Synod 
ultimately granted the prayer of the petition, 
& minority withdrawing in 1799 and becoming 
known as the Old Light Burghers. Ilia same 
change of views appeared with similar results 
somewhat later among the Antiburghers. In 
May, 1804, they superseded their “Act and 
Testimony,” which was in favour of Estab- 
lishments. by the 44 Narrative and Testi- 
mony,” the acceptance of which they made 
a condition of Communion. Four minis- 
ters withdrawing In 1806, formed them- 
selves into the Constitutional Associate 
Presbytery. The two denominations, which 
had on ona point modified their creed, joining 
in 1820, became the United Secession. Up till 
tliis time, and for eome years subsequently, 
the Voluntary Controversy had attracted little 
notice, bot in 1831 it began to excite great 
attention throughout Scotland, the leading 
ministers of the Established Church on the 
oue hand, and those of the United Seces- 
sion on the other, carrying it on with the 
greatest ardour. The controversy had far- 
reaching consequences. To a certain extent 
it was to strengthen the Established Presby- 
terian Church on points on which ita 44 volun- 
tary M assailants had declared it weak that 
Hr. Chalmers proposed the Veto Act (q.v.), 
with the unexpected result of ultimately pro- 
ducing the Hisruption. Ia the contest on the 
pait of English Nonconformists for “religions 
equality ** they maintain essentially the some 
views as the Scottish United Secessionists did 
la the Voluntary Controversy. ILiberation- 
society.] 

voluntary-conveyance, s. 

Law: A conveyance which may be made 
merely on a good, hat not a valuable con- 
8ideratioo. [Voluntary, A- II.] 

voluntary Jurisdiction, s. 

Law : A jurisdiction exercised In matters 
admitting of no opposition or question, and 
therefore cognizable by any judge, in any 
place, on any lawful day. 

voluntary-muscles, s. pi 

Anal & Physiol. : Muscles excited by the 
stimulus of the will or volition acting on them 
through the nervea, though some of them 
habitually, and all of them occasionally, act 
alao under the influence of other stimuli. 
They are the moscles of locomotion, respira- 
tion, expression, and some others. (Quain.) 
[Muscle.] 

voluntary- principle, *. The principle 
of Voluntaryism (q.v.). 

voluntary schools, •. pi Public ele- 
mentary schools managed hy voluntary bodies 
(mainly religions), the cost of such schools 
being partly defrayed by voluntary subscrip- 
tions. Until 1870 all elementary schools were 
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©f this nature. In that year, however, educa- 
tion was made compulsory by tlia Education 
Act, and board schools came into existence. 
Voluntary and board schools agree In tlia 
following points : 

1, The *r*mge w»kly lee must not exceed 9d„. ana 
the average attendance must not be lew than M. 

1 Relcom Instruction la subject to a conscience 
clause," and cau only be given at the beginning or end 

°*4°Tbe head teacher must be certificated. 

4. The schools are annually examined and reported 
on by a Government Inspector, who uiay also visit any 

* C fc5! U b, OoVOTIUMOt to tb. 

•choois approved of by the inspector » auch grant 

being assessed according to merit. 

In tlia decada between August., 1876, and 
August, 1880, the voluntary schools rose from 
12 677 to 14,620 (an increase of about 15 per 
cent), and the board schools from 1,696 to 4,402 
(o* about 176 per cent.), 
voluntary-waste, a. 
law: Waste which is the result of the 
voluntary act of the tenant of property ; aa 
where he cuts down timber, pulls down a 
wall, or the like, without the consent of the 
proprietor. 

v5l'-un-tar-3M?m, «. [Eng. voluntary ; 
■ism.] 

t 1. Ord . Lang . : Spontaneity (q.v.), 

“He said voluntaryism was a most predou* lngr(s 
dirut In all good works, but It needed regulation by 
authority.’— Victoria Magazine, Nov„ 1864, p. 84. 

2 Theol. <t Church Hist. : The view or tenet 
that the Church ahonld derive its support 
only from tha voluntary contributions of its 
members, and cannot, without becoming a 
party to political injustice, losing ita own 
liberty, and running the risk of having its 
purity corrupted, ask or accept establishment, 
endowment, or financial aapport from tha 
State, or from Inferior civil authorities. 
Carried out with logical rigour, voluntaryism 
should also decline to permit its churches and 
Sunday-school buildings to be exempt from 
the payment of rates. Tins extreme vlaw is 
entertained only by Individuals ; the Immense 
mass of thosa who profess Voluntaryism hold, 
that this limited amonntof support or endow- 
ment Is Indirect, and need not be rejected. 

[VOLUNTARY-CONTROVERSY.] 

<■ VMmwhtn in Sootlund the same conviction hju 
led to a farewell to e. Uhl lab went, *ud to a. voluntary 
itm more couaoltdsted ttmn any other In Europe. — 
Pali Ma U Gazette, Aug. *1. ISM. 

•v5l-iin-te, * v5l'-un-tee, *. [Volunty.] 

vSl-un-teer', sl k a. [Fr. voluntaire — a 
volunteer, from LaL voluntarxu* — voluntary 
(q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1 One who enters Into any service, or un- 
dertakes any duty of his owu frea will. 

" Hon tel Instinct come* a volu nttser ." 

Pope : Essay en M<m, tiL 88. 

2. Specifically, one who of Ills own free will 
Offers his services to the state in a military 
capacity, without tha stipulation of pay or 
other substantial reward. Only two modern 
couotriaa, tha United States and Englaud, 
depend largely upon Vnlunteers to supply the 
place of a large standing army. Iu the several 
nations of tha continent of Enrope military 
duty is enforced, all abla-bodied citizeus he jug 
held liable and required to become traiiftd 
as part of tha regular army. Tha United 
States and England, on tha contrary, have 
each a small standing army of voluntary 
recruits, and trust fur further military duty 
to tha patriotic spirit of their citizens, and 
totlie training of tlieir volunteer organizations 
of citizen soldiery. The military efficiency of 
« nation without a large staudiug arnry was 
remarkably proved in tha American Civil War, 
whose armies ou troth sides were almoat 
entirely made up of volunteer soldiery, and in 
which tho conraga and ability displayed were 
all that canid be dealred. Since this wor much 
attention has beeu paid to military drill, each 
etata having its owu body of stata militia, well 
trained and equipi^ed, and required each year 
to gu through a certain course of camp duty. 
The vhola body thus organized ia sufficient 
in number to maka an excellent nucleus ot 
an army in case of war. In Great Britain 
dependence is placed on a similar body of 
citizen soldiery, whose organization in its 
present form was due to a war scare In 1859, 
which brought a Urge force of armed volunteer® 
HpantanaooBly into the field. Since that date 
tho volunteer organization has been kept up, 
and a considerable body of well drilled citizen 
soldiery now axleta. 


B. As adj. : Entering Into any service, or 
undertaking any duty of one’s own free will ; 
conalating of volunteers. 

“A volunteer force ot nearly 8.000 ' offiwr. and men 
will be engaged.*— Daily Telegraph, March tt, 1888. 

v<51-iin-teer\ v.l. k U [Volunteer, a.] 

A. Trans. : To offer or bestow voluntarily, 
or of one’s own free will and choice. 

“ Agents who li*d already voluaTeer^ tbetr eerricee 
against him.”— Ben Jenson: Poetaster , 11L L (Note.) 

B. Intrans. : To offer one’a aervlce volun- 
tarily ; specifically, to offer to serve as a 
volunteer. 

“ Yen’ll need an eqaipage for volunteering.” 

Dryden: King Arthur. (ProlJ 

•vol'-iin-t^, * vol -un-to, $. [Fr. volonti .] 
Free-wilL 

“ Of hie owne mere volunte and fre wylL *— Eabyan : 
Chronyde ; Richard II. (eu. 1399). 

* vSl'-n-pere, t. [O.Fr.) A cap, a nlglit-cap. 

“ Hire w htte volupere.” Chaucer : C. T.. «,*«, 

VO-ltip-tu-$ r£, s. k a. [Fr. voluptvaire, 
from Lat. voluptuarius = devoted to pleasure, 
from vo luptas — pleasure, from volo = to wish.) 

A. As nibst. : One who is wholly gjven to 
luxury or the gratih'vtiou of the appetite and 
other aeosual pleus*i- a. 

“In poverty and exile h« rows from a voluptuary 
Into a hero r— Macaulay : UUU Eng., ch. xiv. 

B, As adj. : Wholly given or devoted to 
pleasure ; voluptuous. 

“Art voluptuary, which Tacituv truly called eru- 
ditus luscus. —Bacon : Adv. of Lexim., bk. ii. 

* v6-liip'-tu-ate, v.t . [Lat. voluptas — plea- 
sure.] To convert or devote to pleasure. 

Tls watching and labour that voluptuaie rapoae 
and tleepi’— Feltham : Resolves, 43. 

* vo -lup-tu- os'-i-ty, * vo-lup-tu-os-I- 
tle, * vo-l’up-tu-os-y-te, s, [Lat. votup- 
fu 08 ws=fuU of pleasure, voluptuous (q.v.).J 
A disposition to indulge in senaual pleasures; 
voluptuousness. 

“ in the tender wit ten be apevke* of voluptuosUy. m — 
Elyot : Goeemour, bk. L, ch. vl. 

vo-lup'-tu-ous, a. [Fr. vduplueux, from 
Let. vduptuosus = full of pleasure, from vo- 
luptaa = pleasure, from volo — to wish ; Sp. & 
Port, voluptuoso.) 

1. Pertaining to, proceeding from, or based 
on senaual pleasure. 

“ That Sore lie drare j;on net to dene thl« ded* 

But iu*t wjlupiiu^a," 

A Chaucer : Trollus & Creulde, v. 

2. Contributing to sensual pleasure^ ex- 
citing, or tending to excite, sensual desirea ; 
gratifying the senses ; aansual : as voluptuous 
charma. 

3. P&ased or spent In sensnal pleasures. 

“ Soften’d with pleasure and eoJu/jfuou* life.* 

Milton: Ramson Agenistet, 834. 

4. Given or devoted to aensual pleasurea or 
gratifications ; senaual. 

"The Jolly and voluptuous Uxera’ — Attertmry ; 
Sermons, voL.lv. «er. 4. 

VO-ltip'-tlJ-oils-l^, adv. [EDg. voluptuous; 

- ly .] In a voluptuous manner; with frea in- 
dulgence In aensual pleasurea ; luxuriously, 1 
sensually. 

“ Herltlkea sain they chosen life besttaf. that volup- 
tuouslye lyueu.’— CAaMoer.* Testament qf Loue, hk. II. 

vo-lup'-tu-oiis-ness, • vo-lup-tu-ons- 
nos, a [Eng. voluptuous; -ness.] The quality 
or atate of being voluptnous, or addicted to 
frea indulgence in sensual pleasures; luxu- 
riouaoess, aensuality. 

“Sunk In voluptuousness and Indolence.**— ifac- 
avlay : 17 1st. Eng., ch. lx. 

* vo-lup'-tjf* • vo-lnp-tle, *. [Lat, voluptas 
= jjleasure,] Voluptuousnesa. ( Sir T. Elyot : 
Govenuntr, bk. lii., ch. xix.) 

VSl'-tisupa, a. [Properly tha lay or aong of 
the Volva' a Scandinavian propheteaa, but 
applied In error by Sir W. Scott to the pro- 
phetess herself.] A Scandinavian prophetess 
or sihyL 

vi$-ln’-ta, s. [Lat., fem. of volutus, pa. par. 
of votvo'— to roll.] 

* 1. Arch. : A volute (q.v.), 

“ There are also volutai in the Corinthian and com- 
pounded capital*-” — Evelyn: Architecture. 

2. Zoo \ & Palcsont. : Tha type-gen na of 
Volutida^, with seventy recent epecica from 
tha West Indies, Cape Horn, west Africa, 
Australia, Java, and Chili, and eighty fossil 
apeciea, from the Chalk onward, but the 
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genus ia mainly Tertiary and recent. Shell 
.ventricoee, thick ; apire abort, apex mam- 
mi Hated ; aperture large, deeply notched in 
front; columella with several plaits; oper- 
culum present in a few apecies. There are 
many aub-genera ; tha most important isVo* 
lutilithes, in which the plaits' of tha columella 
ara indistinct, with ona receut species ; foaail 
In the Eocene. 

v5l'-u-ta-ry, a. [Lat. volutus, pa. par. cf 
volvo = to roll.] (Sea compound.) 

volutary -press, *. A Clamming- mar 
chine (q.v.). 

* v8l-u-ta'-tlon, s. [Lat. volutatio, from 
volutatus , pa. par. of voluto, frequent, of volvo 
(pa. par. volutus)^ to roll.] The act of state 
of rolling or wallowiug, as of a body on the 
earth. 

“Ia tho in, when the *101111 U aver, there remain* 
•till xn inward working and wolutation. —tip. tiey- 
nolds : On the Passions, cu. xxL 

v5l-nte\ a. k t. [Fr., from Let.’ rofufa, fem. 
of volutus, pa. i«r. of volvo — to roll.] 

A. As adjective : 

BoL : Rolled up. 

B. Assubotantive: 

\. Arch.: A kind 

of spiral scroll used 
in Ionic, Corinthian, 
and Composite capi- 
tals, of which it ia a 
principal ornament. 

The number of volutes iu the Ionic order la 
four. In the Corinthian and Composite orders 
they are more numerous, in the former being 
accompanied hy smaller ones, called helices. 
Called also voluta. 

2. Z 00 L: Any individual of the genua Vo- 
luta (q-v.). 

▼olute-compasSQS, *. ph A draftsman's 
compasses tn which the legs ara gradually ex- 
panded, ao aa to trace a apir.il. 
volute-spring, *. A helical spring (q.v.). 
volute-wheel, s. 

1. A volute-shaped shell, that in revolving 
presents its 
open mouth 
to the air, 
which iathua 1 
gathered Into 
tlia tube and 
discharged 
throogh the 
hollow axis. 

It ia a com- 
mon and ef- 
fective aort or 
blower. 

2. A water- 
whael with 
radial or 
curved buc- 
keta.in which 
tha periphery 
of tha wheel is surrounded by a volnte-aliapea 
casing or scroll, which confines the water 
against tha wheel. (Sea illustration.) 

vS-lutf-^d, a. [Eng. vdut(e) ; -«*/.] 

Arch. ; Having a volute or spiral scrolL 

t viSl-u-tSl'-la, *. [Mod. LaL, dimln. from 
voluta (q.v.).] 

Zool : D’Orbigny’a name for Voluta (q.v.). 

v8-lu-ti-dee, a. pi [Mod. Lat. volut(a); Lat, 
fem. pi. adj, an IT. -ides.] 

1. Zool.: A family of Siphonostomatoua 
Gasteropoda. Woodward enumerates fiva 
genera (Voluta, Cymba, Mitra, Vnlvaria, and 
Marginella), to which Tate adds Columbellina, 
which W owl ward reckons a anb-genua of 
Colnmbella, of tha Bucclnidse. Shell turreted 
or convolute; s[>ertura notche<l in front; 
columella obliquely plaited ; no operculum. 
Animal with a recurved aiphon ; foot very 
large, partly hiding the shell ; mantis often 
lobed and reflected over the shell ; eyes on 
tentacles or near their base. The liviug mem- 
bers are chiefly from warm seas, and are often 
remarkable for their brilliant coloration. 

2. Polceont. : Tbe family appear late in the 
Chalk, but ia abundant in tha Tertiaries, and 
attsina ita maximum in recent times. 

v5-lu'-ti-lltll-es, s. [Mod. LaL voluta, and 
Or. Ai'0qs (lithos) = a atone.] [Voluta, 2.) 
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'▼8-lu-tion, *. [Lat. volutio, from volutus, 
pa. par. of volvo = to rolL) A spiral turn, a 
convolution, a revolution. * 

“ The twlft volution tad the enormoax train. - 

Falconer : Shipwreck, iL 43. 

• V&-lu'-tIte, * . [Mod. Lat volut(a); euff. 
*#«.] A fosaii Voluta. [Voluta, 2.] 

vSl'-va, s. [Lat. = a wrapper, a covering.] 
BoL: The involucre-like base of the stipe 
of Agaricns. Originally it waa a bag envelop- 
ing the whole plant, which, however, elongat- 
ing, burst through it, leaving it torn. 

rol-var'-I-a, *. [ Mod. Lat., from Lat. volvo, = 
a wrapper, from volvo = to roll.] 

Zool. APaXceont . ; A genus of Volutid®(q.v.), 
with twenty-nine recent species, from tropical 
seas. Shell cylindrical, convolute ; spire 
minute, aperture long and narrow ; columella 
with three oblique plaits in front. Fosaii in 
the Eocene of Britain and France. 

•vSlve, v.L [Lat. rolvo = to roll, to turn.] 
To turn over. (Berner g: Froissart; Cron. Pref.) 

vM-vo-^in'-e so, i. pi. [Mod. Lat. volvox t 
genit. volroc(is); Lat. fern. pi. adj. euff. -eat.) 

Bot. : A family of Confervacese, placed by 
Eh renberg under hla Infusoria, but which 
Siebold, Williamson, Busk, ana Coho have 
shown to be confcrvoid Algae. Nearly micro- 
scopic plants, composed of many zoospore, 
like bodies associated Into apherical or quad- 
rangular colonies, the separate members of 
which, connected or held together in various 
ways by cell membrane*, retain their distinct 
individuality for all purposes of nutrition, 
growth, and reproduction. They are inhabi- 
tants of freshwater ponds, In which the whole 
colony la carried in a circular and progressive 
movement by the vihratlle motion of the cilia, 
which project from the separate Individuals 
through the Jelly into the water. They ex- 
hibit In their maturity the characters of the 
transitory zoospores of other confervoids. 

▼6l'-v6x, g. [Lat volvo = to roll. Named 
from its rotary motion. (See def.).] 

BoL : The typical genus of Yolvocineae 
(q.v.), with one species, Volvax globator ; To 
the naked eye it resembles a minute pale- 
green globule floating about In the water. 
Under the microscope It is eeen to be a spheri- 
cal membranous sac, studded with Innum- 
erable green points, really apertures giving 
exit to cilia, which enable it to roll over and 
over iu the water. Within the sac are various 
dense globules, generally green in summer, 
but often of en orange-colour in autumn and 
early winter. They are zoospore-like bodies, 
each sending a pair of cilia through separate 
orifices. There fs a reddish-brown spot and a 
contractile vacuole. Found abundantly in clear 
pools on open commons and similar localities. 

vtfl-vu-liis, a. [Lat. txrfw = to roll, to turn 
about.] 

PathoL : The ileac passion, because It was 
supposed to arise from a twitching of the 
bowels. 

•vome, *. [Lat. vomo ~ to vomit.] Vomit. 

" All forxoth* b«n folflld with the vome md fllthlx.** 

— Wjtclifft : Isaiah xxriiL &. 

vo'-mer, *. [Lat, = a ploughshare.] 

1. Comp. AnaL : A email thin bone In the 
median line, forming the posterior and prin- 
cipal portion of the partition between the 
nostrils in man. It exhibits msny modifica- 
tions in the different clssaes of Vertebra ta. In 
Fishes an important character Is the presence 
or absence of teeth on the vomer (that is, 
along the middle line of the roof of the 
mouth). The bone Is so named from the fact 
that in man it bear* some resemblance to a 
ploughshare. [Etym.] 

2. PcUceonL : A genua of Carangidse, allied 
to Caranx, from the Chalk of Comen in Istria. 

vo' mer-Ine, a. [Eng. vomer; -fn«.] Of or 
pertaining to the vomer; situated on the 
vomer. (Gunther.) 

V<Sm-Ic, a. [Vomica.] Purulent, nlcerous. 

vomic-nut, s. The nnt of Strychnos 
h ux vomica, [Nux- vomica, Strychnos.] 

vtim-I-ca, s. [Lat. = e sore, a boIL] 

PathoL : An aliecess in the substance of the 
lungs produced by the resolution of tuber- 
cles. 


* vom-Ing, * vom-yng, «. [Vome.] Vomit- 
ing; vomit. (Wyclifft: Jer. xlviii. 66.) 

vom'-it, * vom-ete, vo-myt, v.L & t. [Lat. 

vomtto, from vrmitus= a vomiting, vomit (q. v ) * 
Sp. & Port, vomitar ; ItaL vomitare.) 

A. Tntrans. : To eject the contents of the 
stomach by the mouth ; to spew, to poke. 

B, Transitive. 

1. Lit. : To throw up or eject from the 
stomach by the mouth ; to spew oat. (Often 
with up, forth , or out.) 

M ThtfUh vomited out Jonah opou the dry Und.-— 
Jonah IL 10* 

2. Fig. : To eject or discharge, as from a 
hollow place ; to belch out 

"The rolceao, which wu About foormllee to the 
weet of ux, vomited up raxt qujui title# of fire and 
•moke. —Coot: Second Voyage, bk. ill., cb. v. 

vom'-It, *vom-lte, •vom-yte, t. [Lat. 

vomitus = vomit, prop. pa. par. of vomo = to 
vomit; cogn. with Gr. ipj* (emS) — to vomit * 
Sansc. vam ; Sp., Port., & Jtal. vomito.) 

1. The matter qjected from the stomach la 
vomiting. (Spenser: F. Q., 1. 1. 20.) 

2. A mediciue or other preparation which 
causes the stomach to diechaige its contents 
an emetic, (ArtortA^ » 

11 Black vomit: [Bl^ck vomit], 
vomit-nut, *. [Vomic-nut.] 

vom'-it-ing, pr. par., «.,&«. [Vomit, a.] 

A, & B, Aa pr. par. <t partlcip . adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C» As substantive: 

1. The act of ejecting the contents of the 
atomach by tbe mouth. 

f Vomiting is generally preceded by feelings 
of nansea, during which there Is a copious 
flow of saliva Into the mouth. This being 
ewallqwed carries down with It a certain 
quantity of air, which, assisting in the open- 
ing of the cardiac sphincter, facilitates the 
discharge of the contents of the stomach. 
There generally follows ineffectual retching, 
during which there is a deep inspiration, by 
which the diaphragm la thrust down as low 
as possible against the stomach, the lower 
ribs being at the same time drawn in. Then 
there ia a eudden expiratory contraction of 
the abdominal wails, so that the stomach is 
compressed without, and its contents sent up 
the oesophagus. The primary origin of vomit- 
ing may be gastric Dr cerebral. 

2. That which Is vomited ; vomit. 

“ And why mxv cot Punch-one u well bid his ecr- 
• 5 • the chalice to beastly vomitings I 
Bp. Taylor: Rule qf Conscience, bk. It, ch. L 

• vS-mT-tion. $, [Lat. vomit lo, from vomitus.! 
[Vomit, ».] The act or power of vomiting. 

*’ If . t ^*, Btoil S“ c h had wanted the faculty of vomit km, 
they had inerltahly died. — Grew: Como. Sacra. 

* vtfm'-i-tive, a. [Fr. vomitif.) Causing to 
vomit ; emetic. 


vi>-mi'-tO, s. [Sp. twntf.] [Vomit, a. U.] The 
yellow fever in its worst form, when it ia 
usually attended with black vomit, 

vfcm -X-tor-& • vom-i-tor-ie, a. A a. [Lat. 

vomitorius — causing vomiting ; vomiting ; 
hence vomitoria (neut. ph), passages in a 
theatre, by which people entered and came 
out, from vomo = to vomit.] 

* A, As adj. : Causing vomiting ; emetic. 

Vrtv.MT.-~n™,! On 

B. As substantive i 

• I. Au emetic. 

M Uxually taken to the foreaald weight, with honey, 
for a vomitoric.-—P. Holland : Plinie, bk. xxrl., ch. vii! 

2. Arch. : An opening, gate, or door, in an 
ancient theatre or amphitheatre, which gave 
ingress and egress to the spectators. 

M Blxty-four vomitories . . . poured forth the lm- 
menxe mnlUtade."— Gibbon : Decline * Foil, ch. xil. 

• v u-rl'-ti o n, s. [As if from a Lat. 
vomiturio , desiderati ve from vomito=to vomit.] 

1. An ineffectual attempt to vnmit ; a 
retching. 

2. The vomiting of hut little matter ; vomit- 
ing with b'ttle effort, 

Voodoo', Vaudoux (as Vo-doO, a. & a. 

[Native African = the ali-powerful and super- 
natural being, the uon-venomnus serpent ou 


whom depend all tbe events which take plac« 
° theworid. (Spencer St. John: Hayti n. 
186.) Mr. Newell (Amer. Jour. Folklore, K6, \) 
suggests that the word ia a corruption of 
.Yfudoia (q.v.), but the suggestion has found 
little favour among English anthropologists.] 
A. As substantive : 

X. (See extract.) 


'-ouunMiium, orougm 
Daily Sews, June, 16, 188A 

2. A negro sorcerer or witch who practise# 
human sacrifice and cannibalism. 

B. Asaift.: Belonging to, connected with, 
or practising a system of magic, human sacri- 
fice, and caunihaliam. [A. l.J 

To bewitch; to coqjur* 
after the manner of a voodoo. 

V ?v? *1 Belief in voodoo practices ; 

the ntual fallowed therein; the collectivity o! 
voodoo believers. 

vS-ra -clous, a. [Lat. vorax, genit. voracis 
— greedy, voracious, from two = to devour; 
r r. & Jtal. varace ; Sp. & Port, voraz.) 

1. Greedy in eating; eating rood in large 
quantities; ravenous, gluttonous. 

^ry voracious, a ad will dispatch a cxr^ 
la • trie*. —Dampicr ; Voyages (*n. ie?6). 

2. Marked by voracity or greediness. 

* pp ' Uto> bnt do 

3. Ready to ewallow up or devour: as. s 

voracious gulf. ^ 

4. Rapacious. 

v6-ra'~cious-l^ t adv. [Eng. voracious ; 4y.l 
In a voracious manner ; with greedy appetite : 
ravenously. ° F * 

V^-ra'- clous -ness, a. [Eng. voracious; 
-«««.] T he quality or ateto of being voracious ; 
greediness of appetite ; raveooasness, voracity. 

fisassFAr* hi • »' *- 

vS-r&y-I-ty, ‘ vo rao l-tiD, *. [Fr. v oro 

citi, from Lat. voracitatcm, accus. of voracitas, 
from vorax = voracious (q.v,).] 

L The quality or state of being voracious; 
ravenousness ; voraciousness. 

M What a nature U that which feedeth tbe mod 
Wh °“ WOrM -. • 

2. Rapacity, greed. 

*' Who then ahall check hU voracity, or calm hix 
rerengoT —Bp. Taylor : Bermans, roL tL, xcr. n 

• vS-r&^-fn-oiis, a. [Let. voraginosus, from 
voraga, genit. voraginis = a deep and almost 
bottomless abyss, from voro ~ to devour, 
to swaliow up.] Of or peilaining to s gulf oi 
whirlpool; hence, devouring, swallowing. 

“A cartrn*« ]awx, voraginous end Tut" 

JtaUets A myntor 4t Theodora, 1. 

• V&-ra'-go t «. [Lat.] A gulf, an abyss. 

vor'-ant, a. [Lat. vorans, pr. par. of two = 
to devour.] 

Her. : Devouring. (Applied to an animal 
depicted as devouring another.) 

vd rau' llte (au as 6$r), s. [After Vorau, 
Styria, where found, and Gr. Atfloy (lithoe) — a 
etone ; Ger. voraulith.) 

Min. : The same aa Lazulite (q.v.X 

vor-hau'-$er-ite (au as <5v^), i. [After 

J. Vorhauser; suff. -ite (Ji/in.^] 

Afitv. ; A resinous variety of the mineral 
Serpentine (q.v.), of a brown to grceniah-black 
colour. Hardness, 8*6 ; sp. gr. 2*45. Found 
in the Fleims Valley, Tyrol. 

vor'-tex (pi. vor'-tl-ce?, vor-tSx^^), i 

[Lat. vortex , vertex, from r trio = to turn.] 
Physics: The form assumed when aoy portion 
of a fluid is set rotating on an axis ; a whirling 
or circular motion of any fluid, either of water 
or air, forming a kind of cavity in the centre 
of the circle, and In some instances drawing up 
the water or absorbing other things. Eddies, 
whirlpools, waterspouts’, whirlwinds, Ac., are 
familiar examples. 

• H Descartes's vortices : 

Astron. A Physics : An hypothesis proposed 
by Ren6 Descartes (a.t>. 1596-1650) to account 
for the movements of the heavenly bodies. He 
supposed apace filled with fluid matter, and 
that each fixed atar or planet exerted some 


fate, ISt, fare, amidst, what, ail, ather; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, welt work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, tjnlto, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian, to. ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


vortical— vouch 
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Influence on the matter for a certain distance 
round itself ; this space he called its “heaven.” 
The sun’s heaven was moved around it after 
the manner of a vortex or whirlpool, carry- 
ing with it the planets, around which their 
heavens moved as minor vortices. Newton 
controverted the Cartesian view, which long 
retarded the acceptance of the gravitation 
theory in Europe. 

vortex-atom, s. 

Physics: A name sometimes given to the 
ultimate parts of matter which, on the Vortex- 
theory of Sir W. Thomson, may be incon- 
ceivably small vortices In the ether. 

vortex-ring, a. 

Physics : A vortical molecular filament or 
column returning into itself so as to form a ring 
composed of a number of small rotating circles 
placed aide by aide. All such rings have two 
motions: a motion of translation, and a vor- 
tical motion ; but the vortical motion of the 
inner portions of the ring appears to coincide 
with tne motion of translation, whilst that of 
the outer portions is in a contrary direction 
to it. Vortex-rings may be made in a glass of 
water by dropping milk or ink into it, but 
the rings 8re ao small that the only motion 
perceptible is that which carries them to the 
bottom of the glass. The simplest method of 
showing vortex-rings in air is to take an 
ordinary match-box and make a small round 
hole in one end ; in the inner portion of the 
box put a little dry tobacco, light it, and close 
the box. By giving the end of the box oppo- 
site the hole a smart tap with the finger, tiny 
smoke-riogs will issue from the orifice. It 
should bo borne in mind that the smoke has 
nothing to do with the vortex, which is in 
the air— the smoke only renders it visible, 

vortex-theory, a. [Vortex- atom.] 

vortex- wheel, vortex water-wheel, 

s. A kind of turbine in which the water 
enters tangentially at the surface and is dis- 
charged at the centre, 

vor'-ti-cal, * vor'-tl-call, a, [Lat. vortex, 
genit. vorticis=a. vortex (q.v.>] Pertaining 
to or resembling & vortex; whirling, re- 
volving. 

M It 1* not a magnottcal powor, nor tba affect ot a 
vortical motion .'— Bentley t Sermon*. 

* ror'-tf-oal-lft adv. [Eng. vortical; -fy.] 
In a vortical manner ; with a whirling or re- 
volving motion. 

Vor-tI- 9 §r-la, a. [Mod. Lat., dimlu. from 
Lat. vortex (q.v.).] 

Zool.: Bell-aoimalcule; the type-genus of 
Vorticellina (q.v.), with numerous species 
from salt and fresh water. Attached poste- 
riorly by a simple, undivided, contractile 
thread-like pedicle, enclosing an elastic mus- 
cular flbrilla, and assuming on contraction a 
much shortened and usually corkscrew-like 
contour. (See Illustration nnder Bell-ani- 
malcule.) The adoral syatem consists of a 
spirally convolute, ciliary wreath, the right 
limb of which descends into the oral or ves- 
tibular fossa, the left obliquely elevated and 
encircling the rotatory or ciliary disc; oral 
fossa on ventral side, continued into a con- 
spicuous pharynx. 

vor-tJ-jSl-lXd, vor-tl- 5 eV-ll-dan, a. 

[Vortioellidas.] Any individual of the Vor- 
ticellidaa (q.v,). ( SaviUt Kent: Infusoria, 

ii. 671.) 

vor - tl- 9^1- li - de0, s.pl. [Mod. Lat. vorti- 
cell(a); Lat. fem. pi. adj. 8uff. -idee.) 

Zool, : A family of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
with three sub-families: Vorticellina, Vagini- 
colina, and Ophrydina. Animalcules seden- 
tary or attached, from salt or fresh water, 

* ovate, cainpanulate, or sub-cylindrical ; oral 
aperture terminal, eccentric, associated with 
a spiral fringe of adoral cilia, the right limb 
of which descends Into the oral aperture, the 
left limb encircling a more nr less elevated, 
protrusible, and retractile ciliary disc. They 
increase by fission, by the conjugation of two 
dissimilar zooids, the one (male?; minute and 
migrant, the other (female?) normal and 
aedentary, and hy the development out of the 
endoplast of minute free-swimming germs. 

Vor-ti- 5 Gl-li'-na, *. pi. [Mod. Lat. vortU 
celled ); Lat. neut. pi. adj. auff. -ina.] 

Zool . : A sub-family of Vorticellidae, with 


eleven genera. Animalcules naked, long, 
sessile. 


vor'-tL$e§, s. pi. [Vortex.] 

* vor-tl'-olal (cl as sh), a. [Vortical.] 
Whirling, vortical (q.v.). 

" Cycllo and seemingly gyrating or vorticial more- 
: Rureka t Work* 1864), ii. 206. 

vor’-ti-cose, a. [Lat. vortex , genit. vorticis — 
a vortex (q.v.).] Whirling, vortical, revolving. 


* vor-tlg'-in-ous, a* [Vortex.] Having a 
motion revolving round an axis or centre; 
vorti caL 

M LUting high hi* angry tide 
Vertiginous." Cowper: Homer; Iliad xxh 

yos'-gite, *. [After the Vosges, where found ; 
auff. -tie (Min.).] 

Min. : Ao altered labradorite found In a 
porphyritic rock. Sp. gr. 2*771 ; colour, white 
to greenish or bluish ; lustre, greasy. 


rd'-tar-^sa, * vot'-rSse, a. [Eng. votary ; 
-ew.j A female votary ; a female devoted to 
any service, worship, or state of life. 

**Thy rotrest from my tender year* I am." 

# ATf'i.t.M. ill. 


• vd'-tar-ist, *. [En g. votary; • ist .] A votary. 

“A study which «»ory rotarist of the dramatio 
muse# ought to pay attention and respect to.”— 
Observer, No. 76. 


vo -tar-#, * vo-tar-le, a. & *. [Lat. vot(um) 
= a vow ; Eng. 8uff. -ary.] 

A. At adj. : Consecrated by a vow or pro- 
mise ; consequent on a vow ; devoted, votive. 

" Votary resolution is made equipollent to otutome." 
—3 aeon s Essays ; 0/ Custom. 

B. As Slibat. : One who is devoted, conse- 
crated, or promised under a vow ; hence, more 
generally, one who ia devoted, given, or ad- 
dicted to some particular worship, service, 
study, or the like ; a devotee. 

“Tho Acte* of English Votaries. comprehondynM 
their vnehute practice* and example* by all anee. — 
Bale : English Votaries . (PreL) 


vote, s. [Lat. votum ~ a vow, a wish, prop, 
nenteing. of votus, pa. par. of voveo= to vow 
(q.v.) ; Fr. vote ; Sp., Port., & ItaL voto.\ 

* L An ardent wish ; a prayer, a suffrage. 

2. The expression of a decided wish, opiulon, 
desire, will, preference, or chnico in regard to 
any measure proposed or to any candidate 
put forward, in which the person voting has 
an interest with others, either in passing or 
rejecting a proposed law, rule, * regulation. 
Ac., or in electing or rejecting a proposed 
candidate for any particular office or poet. 
Votes of this sort can be given in various 
waye, as by raising the hand, by word of 
mouth ( vivd voce), by ballot, by a ticket, Ac. ; 
suffrage. 

" Blah op* giva not thotr vote* by blood tn parlia- 
ment, hut hyan offloe annext to them, which being 
taken away they cease to rota, thorefore thore l» not 
the earn* reason for them ** for temporal lord*." — 
Selden : Table Talk, p. 1L 

3. Expreasion of will by a majority ; result 
of voting ; decision by aome expreasion of the 
rnffids of a number. 

4. That by means of which will, preference, 
or decision is given in elections or in deciding 
propositions, as a ballot, a ticket, Ac. 

5. That which is voted, given, granted, 
allowed, or conveyed by the will of a majority ; 
a thing conferred or granted by vote ; a grant 

"Then * vote of thunk* w** moved to tho mayor for 
hi* *hlo conduct in the chair."— Dickens : Picktoick, 
oh, xiii. 

6. Votes collectively ; votes given, 

" Alluding to tho largo amount of the Illiterate rote 
In Ireland . ’'-—Daily Chronicle, April 2«, 1888. 


vote, v.i. A f. [Fr. voter.] [Vote, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To give a vote ; to express or 
signify the mind, will, or preference, aa by 
ballot, a ticket, or other authorized means, in 
electing candidates to any office or post, or In 
passing or rejecting motions, laws, regula- 
tions, or the like, or lo deciding upon any 
proposition, in which one has an interest with 
others. 

" A more disinterested net of men th*n those who 
had promised to rote for him, novor existed on earth. 
—Die Kens : Pickwick, ch. xiii. 

B. Transitive: 

1, To choose by suffrage ; to elect by some 
expression of will. 

2. To enact or establish by vote or by some 
expression of will. 

“Bat the late long luting parliament voted it * 
monopoly.'*— Puller: Worthies ; Yorkshire. 


3. To grant, allow, or confer by vote or ex 
pression of will. 

4. To declare ; to set down ; to characterize. 

** It ha* oome to be voted rathora vulgar thing to b* 
married hy bum* at *11 ."— Daily Telegraph, March 20, 
1888. 

• vote -less, a. [Eug. vote , s. ; -tew.] Not 
having or not entitled to a vote. 

“ A email knot of the voteless have gathered.*— 
Daily Telegraph, March 28, 1S86. 

VOt'-er, s. [Eng. vot(e ), v. ; -«r.] One who 
haa or Is legally entitled to vote or give hit 
suffrage; an elector. [Registration, H 4.] 

" Beans having been made ns* of hy the voter* 
among tho Athenian* in th* choic# of magistrate*."— 
Tatler, No. 2*0. 

vCtf-IAg, pr. par, or n. [Votx, ®.] Voting in 
past tiroes was largely performed openly, in 
many instances by acclamation of an assem- 
bled people. In ancient Greece voting waa 
either by ehow of hands or by ballot— tb a 
latter intended for aecrecy ; the ballot being a 
white or black ball dropped aecretly into a 
box, or a marked potsherd similarly deposited. 
It waa not until 1872 that the 8ecret ballot 
at parliamentary and municipal elections waa 
adopted in England. In the New England 
States the practice of secret voting has 
always been in vogue, and it has long been 
practiced throughout the United States, while 
it has become common in most other countries. 
Aa the aecrecy of the ballot, however, waa 
evaded by eeveral partisan devices, a new 
ballot system, permitting complete eecrecy, 
recently devised lu Australia, has been made 
the law in many states of the Union, and in 
aome other countries. In thia system, in its 
most common form, the names of all candidates 
are printed on a single sheet, and are voted for 
by making a cross at the head of a party list, 
if the voter favors the whole ticket, or oppoaite 
each name, if he desires to divide hia vote 
among the party candidates. 

voting -machine, #. Au automatic 
contrivance for securing accuracy in the re- 
cording, conutiog, Ac., of votes. 

voting-paper, a. A ballot or paper for 
& ballot 

v5'-tlve, a, [Lat votivu*, from voUim — a 
vow; Fr. votif ; Sp. A Port, roftro.] 

1. Given, paid, or consecrated In conse- 
quence or in fulfilment of a vow, 

* 2. Observed or practised iu consequence 
or in fulfilment of a vow. 

" Votive *b*tLnonce iom« constitution* may ondur*." 
—Feltham: Resolves, L 86. 

votive-masa, *. [Mass (2), *., U 16.) 
votive-medal, *. A medal struck In 
grateful commemoration of some auspicious 
event, a s a victory, the recovery of a prince 
from illness, &c. 

votive-offering, *. An ex-voto (q.v.). 

* vd'-tive-iy, adv. [Eng. votiv(e); -ly.] In 
a votive manner ; hy vow. 

* vd'-tJve-nSss, *. [Eng. votive • -nets.] The 

quality or state of being votive. 

* voU-ress, *. [Votaress.] 

vohch, v.t. A l. [Norm. Fr. voucher — to vouch, 
cite, or call in aid in a suit, from Lat. t’oco = 
to pall, to call upon, to summon, from vox , 
genit. vocis = the voice.] 

A- Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To call to witness ; to ohteat ; to call 
upon, 

"Do xllege tho wimo hUtorle* and ooucA* (a* I 
mought *ay) to theyr aide the autoritio of th* 
writer*."— Rlyot: Oovemour, hk. ii!., ch. xxir. 

*2. To warrant; to be surety for; to 
answer for ; to guarantee. 

•• Vouched hy the concurrent testimony of nneo*. 
pected witneuae*."— Locke : Human Understand.. 

bk. iv.. ch. xvi. 

3. To assert, to maintain, to affirm, to at- 
test, to witness. 

M What can you vouch against him 7 " 

Shakesp. : Measure / or Measure, r. 

* 4. To support ; to back up ; to follow up. 

" Bold word* vouched with a deed so bold.” 

Milton : P. Ut v. M. 

II. Law : To call or summon into court to 
warrant and defend, or to make good a war- 
ranty of title. 

" Ho vouches tho tenant tn tall, who vouches ortt 
tha common vouchee." — Blackstonc Comment. 


boil, b^;.p<!>iit, cat, 5 ell, chorus, $hin, ben<?h; go, gem; thin, t^is; sin, a§ ; expect, Xenophon, o^cist. ph - 1 

-cian, -tian = shan, -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -§ion = -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -dlo, Ac. — b^l, dpL 
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B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To bear witness ; to give testimony or 
attestation. 

* Vouch with m*. heaven." 

Shaketp. : 0 1 hello, L M. 

2. To answer ; to be surety or guarantee. 

“Until the Elector of HaooTer aboil roue* for the 
troth of whet *he hath solemnly affirmed."— Swift, 

3. To maintain, to assert, to aver, to affirm. 

“A man that never yet 
Did. at be vouches. miereport your grace." 

Shaken p. : Measure for Measure , ▼. 

^^L Law: To glva evidence of a warranty of 

* vtf^h, e. [Vouch, t>.] Approvlog or attest- 
ing voice; warrant, attestation, testimony. 

** What praise could at thou bestow oo a deserving 
woman Indeed ; one that, la the authority of her 
merit, did justly pot on the vouch of very malice 
itself! Shaketp. i Othello, IL L 


• vouche, v.t. & L [Vouch, r.] 

s. [Eng. vouch , v. ; -ee.J 
Law: Tha person vouched or summoned in 
a writ of right, 

r6il9h'-er, s. [Eng. vouch, v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Oqs who vouelisa or gives witness or 
attestation to anything. 

“ I shall have many voucher*. who will be ready to 
luatify me ."— Burnett Li/e qf Sir M. Male. 

2. A book, |*aper, or document which serves 
to vouch for or guarantee the truth of ae* 
coanta, or to confirm and establish facts of 
any kind ; specif., tha written evidence of the 
payment of a debt, as a discharged account 
and the like. 

3. A guarantee ; testimony, witness. 

“The i tamp la e mark, and a pahllck voucher, that 
• g^ol aoch denomination la of aooh a weight.' — 

XL Law: 

1. The tenant In a writ of right ; on a who 
calls io another to establish his warranty of 
title. In common recoveries there may be a 
aingla voucher or doubla vouchers. 

2. (Sea extract). 

" Voucher U the oalllog in of seme person to answer 
the action, that hath warranted the title to the tenant 
or defendant."— Blackttone: Comment., bk. lil, ch. 20 . 


• vtfi^h'-mSnt, *. [Eng. touch; -ment.] A 
solemn assertion or declaration. 

“ Their vouch ms nr by their honour la that tryal Is 
not an oath."— Market : Li/e oj Williams, i. 7f . 

vdi^h'-or, s. [Eng. vouch , v. ; -or.] _ 

Law: The same as Vouches, II. I. 

v^ftch-safe', * vouch© safe, * vouche- 
saivo, * vouch-save, * vouoh-en-sauf, 
* vouche-sauf, * vouche -saufe, v.t . & l , 

[Prop, two words, vouch *aj« — to vouch or 
warrant as safe, to guarantee, to grant,] 
(Vouch, r.] 

A. Transitive: 

1 L As two words: To grant, to allow. 

“ So Philip le wild, oo that wise we it take 
As r« haf mad preeeat, the kyng vouchee It sau*.* 

. . ttobert de Urunne, p. 260. 

IL A s one word: 


1. To condescend to grant; to concede; to 
grant In condescension. 

“ Sha vouchsafes no notit*.** 

Shaketp. : Cymbtlln*. 11. 8. 

* 2. To receive or accept In condescension ; 
to daign to receive. 

" Upon which better part <mr prayers oora« in 
If thou vouchsafe them.” 

Shaketp. : King John, 111, j. 

B. Intransitive: 

* L As two words : 


L To guaraotea ; to be enrety. 

“ Bat wold y* eouoA^n tauf apoo *arte* 

Two yere or three tor to renpiten me." 

Chaucer: C. T., U.IM 

2. To grant, to concede, to agree. 

“ Vouch* sou/ that hi* tone hire wedde." 

William of Pal erne, 1.449. 

IL Am one word: To deign, to condescend, 
to yield. 

“ Vouchsafe to alight thy steed." 

Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis, 13. 

■ vtfii^h-safe'-mgnt, «. [Eog. vouchsafe; 
•ment.] The act of vouchsafing ; that which 
la vouchsafed ; a grant or concession in con- 
descension. 

“And that God is in him of a troth. In • special 
way of manifestation and vouchsafementf—QlanviU : 
Sermons, a er. L 


* vdulgo (g as zh), «. [0. Ft. vuulge, vouge . 
Origin doubtful.] 

Old Arm. : A langua-de-bceuf (q.v.). 


* voure, v.t . [Lat. voro.) To devour. (Wy~ 
cliffs : 2 Kings xviii. 8.) 


voussoir (as voa-swar'), a [Fr., from 

v oussure = tha curvature of a vault, from a 
verb vousser (supposed Low Lat volutio ) = to 
make round, from Lat volutus, pa, par. of 
volvo = to turn.] 

Arch. : Ona of the stones which immediately 
form the arch of a bridge, vault, &e., and ara 
always cut * 

more or less ^T, ±_ 

In the shape §EEf=30 
of a truncat- 
ed pyramid \ 
or wadge. \ 

Tha under *J 
aides of the O 

fhrinVh^ln 3 4MH Of WlTniOOiSlOOL 

[° r ‘"i J* 1 " a a. VooMolrs; b. Keystone! 
tradoe or ee. lutrados or sofflu 

Soffit of the 

arch end the upper sides the extradus. The 
middle voussoir f* called the keystone of tha 
arch. 



* vou-tcr-y, a [Avoutebie.] Adultery. (Wy- 
cliffs: Jeremiah xvll. 27.] 

v6§r, * VOU, * VOW©, s. [O. Fr. vou , vo, veu 
(Fr. vctu) = a vow, from Lat votum — a thing 
vowed, a vow ; prop, neat sing, of votus, pa. 
par. of voveo = to promise, to vow; 8p. & Ital. 
voto. Vote and vow are doublets. Avow la a 
compound from vow, by the prefixing of a- = 
Lat, ad.] [Avow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A SDleino promise ; a kind of promissory 
oath made to God, or to some deity, to per- 
form some act, or to dedicate to tha deity 
something of value, on the fulfimeiit of cer- 
tain conditions, or In the event of the vower 
receiving something specially desired, as re- 
covery from lilneaa, deliverance from danger, 
success In no enterprise, or the like. 

"A vow, being • promise inode solemnly to God. 
partake* of the cat are of an oath."— ^cdter : Works, 
veL vL, lecL 90. 

2. A solemn promise to follow out some 
line of conduct, or to consecrate or devote 
one’s self, wholly or In part, for a longer or 
shorter time, to some act or service, 

3. A solemn promise or declaration of fidelity 
and constancy. 

“ It U the hour wheu lover*' vowt 
S cam aweet In every whUpered word." 

Ayran : ParUina, l 

•LA solemn asseveration or declaration. 

“ To entertain my vow of thank* aud prai**." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., It. A 

IL Eccles. tfr Church Hist. : A special pro- 
mise made to God to do or forego something 
for tha promotion of his glory. The sub- 
ject-matter must alwaya cunsiat of “a greater 
good,” in ecclesiastical language w de bono 
meliori.** The practice of making vows ap- 
pears In tha religious history of all races in 
any dsgree civilized. It entered largely Into 
the Mosaic Dispensation (Gen. xxviii. 20-22 ; 
Lev. xvil. 2; Nura. xxx. 2, Ac.). In Dent 
xxiit. 21, the necessity of fulfilling a vow Is 
insisted on (c l Eccles. v. 4, 6), but In the 
following verse It is pointed out that there is 
do sin in forbearing to make a vow. The 
practice continued among the Jews In New 
Testament times (Acts xviii. 18), With ths 
rise of mnnachlam(q.v.), vows to observe the 
evangelical councils of voluutary poverty, 
perpetual chastity, and entire obedience, be- 
came common and prevailed Io the Charch 
till the Reformation, when the Reformers 
taaght that, since It was the duty of every 
man to devote himself and all his possessions 
to the service of God, vows were unnecessary. 
Vows, however, atill enter largely Into the 
religious system of the Roman Church. To 
the three vuwa (poverty, chastity, and obedi- 
ence) taken by all religions [Religious, B.J, a 
fourth, that of stability (= remaining in the 
order) is sometimes added. In addition to 
these there are nrivats vows— of chastity, pil- 
grimage, &e. Vows are of two kfnds : simple 
and solemn, the diffprenea between them 
being that the latter are Instituted as auch, 
and accepted as irrevocable by the Church, 
and thay constitute ona of the marka of a 
religious nrd8r as distinguished from a con- 
gregation [Ordeb, a, If (9)1 Simple and 
aoiomn vows differ also in their effects. A 


simple vow makes marriage unlawful, and de- 
prives the person who has made it of a right; 
to usa any property he may possess ; a solemn 
vow makes marriage Invalid, and takes away 
aii dominion over property. Soiemn aod cer- 
tain sitnpla vows, as those of chastity end of 
greater pilgrimagE, can only be dispensed by 
the Pope, or by a superior specially delegated 
for the purpose ; but most of the simple vows 
can be dispensed by the biaiiop of the diocesa 
In which the peraoo who has made tha vow 
resides. 

* vow-breach, * vow-break, a Tht 

breaking of a vow or vows. 

" Sucrllege *nd vote-break In AwuilM»nd Sapphlra 
made them descend quick lntd their prave*."- Jeremy 
Taylor : Holy Dying. 

* vow-breakor, s. One who breaks hi* 
vow or vows. 

“ And this la that holy bishop Paphnotloa, whom* 
the** eajuigelioal vote-breakers pretend* to bo their 
proctour for their* vnlauful Jewell: De- 

fence Q/ Apologia, p. 162. 

* vow-fellow, s. One who is bound by 
the sama vow. 

“ Vovyfellows with thi* vlrtaon* king." 

Shaketp. : Love s Labour's Lost, ifc 

V«fov * vow©, * vow-en, v.t. & i. [0. Fr. 
vocr, (Fr. vower).] [Vow, «.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To promise solemnly ; to give, conse- 
crate, or dedicats by a vow or solemn pro- 
mise, as to God or a deity. 

** WThen thoa VO west * tow defer not to p*y It . . . 
pay th*t which thou hiat votved."— Eccles. t. 4. 

2. To threaten or denounce solemnly or 
upon oath. 

“ Th*t be mAy ivue raveag* oa him." 

Shake*?. : /{ape 0 / Lucre ce, 1,179, 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To make a vow or solemn promise ; to 
oind one's self by a vuw. 

"He th&twrt uever to have «j III thooght. iiflvar 
to commit *n error, hnth tavkeu ft course, tlmt hi» 
little in Orm 1 tie* *b*ll become crime*."— Dp. Taylorf 
Sermons, voL L. *«r. 14. 

2. To asseverate or protest solemnly. 

“ We hterd him ewear and vote to Qod. 

He came hot to the dak* of L«iica*tar 

Shaketp. ; 1 Henry l VI, Iv. t, 

V^ed, pa. par. & a. [V’ow, r.] 

A. As pa. %>ar. : (See the verb). 

B. A* adjective: 

L Devoted, consecrated, or dedicated by a 
vow. 

“ Nnver faith could hold, tf not to beauty voiced. 

Shake* p. : Passionals Pilgrim, M- 

* 2. Confirmed by oath ; swoin ta 

“ With a vowed contract." 

Shaketp.: Measure for Measure, v. 

8. Sworn, constant, Inveterate, con firmed. 

‘‘[The] vowed foe of my fetlcitie." 

Spenser: P. L xiL 19. 

V<SV-^l f * vow-ell, 8. k a. [Fr. voyelle = a 
vowel, from Lat. vocalem, accus. of rocaffa = 
souuding, vocal (q.v.); Sp. vocal; Port, regal; 
Itai. vocale.] 

A. As substantive: 

L A sound that is uttered by simply open- 
ing the mouth or vocal organs ; a sound pro- 
duced by the vibration of tha vocal chords. 
The pitch or tone of a vowel is determined by 
the vocal chords, but Ita quality dapenda nj>oa 
the configuration of the muuth or buccal tube 
A , f, and « are by philologists called the 
primitive vowela, and from them all the va- 
rious vowel sounds In the Aryan languages 
have been developed. A vowel differs from a 
consonant in that the former can be pro- 
nounced by itself, while a eotisonant requires 
the aid of a vuwel to be sounded with it. 
While there are only five vowels, i.e. f charac- 
ters representing such sounds, there are four- 
teen vowel and flvd diphthongal sounds in 
English. 

“For the formation of the three principal towels 
we give th« luterior o! the mouth two extreme posi- 
tion*. Id one we round the lip* mid draw dowu th* 
tongue, *0 that the carity of the mouth oosnaie* th* 
ahape of a bottle wltboat • neck, and w* pronounce it. 

In the other w« narrow the llpa *ud draw op the 
tongue a* high tu poeslbie, *0 that the huoc/il tube re- 
preeeut* a botti* with • Tery wide aeok, aud we pro- 
nounce <(o* In French and German). If the il|» are 
wide open, and the tongue lie* ihit aod lu lu natural 
poaitlon, we prooouuce a. Betweeu the*e three ele- 
mentary articulation* there 1* an IndeHuite Toriety of 
Towel •ound*.'— Morris : Mist. OitUines of Kngiish 
Accidence, f 47. 

2. A letter or character representing such a 
•oond. 

B» A* adj. : Pertaining to a vowel ; vocal, 

vowel-points, a pL (Point, #., H ltf.] 


fSte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; wc, w5t, here, cam?!, her, there; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine; go, p6t» 
or. wore, w?l£ work, who, sdn ; mate, ciib, ciiro, ignite, cur, rdlo, fill ; try, Syrian, rj, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• vd^-el-ista, a. [Eng. vowel ; -Wt.) Or the 
nature of a vowel. 


“The power Is always vourellth, even where it lead* 
the vowel lu any •yUahle."— Ben Joneon : Engluh 
Grammar, ch. iii. 


s. [Eog. voice!; -ism.] The 

use of vowels. 


* VcnV-cllcd, a. [Eng. vowd;-ed.] Furnished 
with or containing vowels. 

•* Pauses, cadence, aud well vovnAVd words. ** 

Dryden : To the Earl of Roscommon. 

f ▼tfw'-er, S. [Eng. vow, a. ;-er,] One who makes 

a vow or vows. 

« The gyft» . . . not promysed to that kyude of 
cowers.”— Bale • Jpologie. (Frelk 


* • vow- esse, s. [Eng. vow; -«*.] 

A woman who has taken & vow ; a nuu. 


**In that churche alaolleth this ladle, hurled . . . 
In the habit of n euM ***.”— Hot insheds Description if 
England, hk. 11., ch. lit 


* vdtV'-lSss, * vd^r-lesse, a. [Eng. vow, a. ; 
•less.] Free from, or not bound by, a vow or 
vows. 

*• He hath done with their own* Towes, and now de- 
scends to us; whom he confesses vowlest*." — By. 
Balt : Honour of the Married Clergie, } 17. 


v5x, s- [Eat. — a voice.] A voice, 

vox-angelica, *. [Eat] 

Music: An organ-atop consisting of two 
ranks of pipes of small scale and delicate 
quality of tone, one of which is tuned alightly 
sharp, in order to produce a wavy and tremu- 
lous sound. Called, also Koix cUestc, unda 
maris , Ac. 

vox-human a, $. [Eat] 

Music : A reed atop in the organ intended 
to imitate the aounds of the human voice, 
consisting of a large reed and abort tube ; 
called voce Humana la Italian, voix humain* in 
. French, and also anthropoglossa. 


T^-age (age as !£)» * vo-age, • vi-age, 

« vy-age, s. [O. Fr. velage (Fr. voyage), from 
Eat, viaficim = provisions or requisites for a 
journey ; from viaticus — pertaining to a Jour- 
ney, from via — away, a journey ; Itai. viag- 
gio; 8p. viage; Prov. viatge.] [Wav.] 

* 1. A journey, whether by land or by sea. 

To Bcotlund now he fondes, to redjr his ring 4.“ 
Robert de Brunnt, p. »ll 

2. A journey or passing by aea or water 
from ons place or country to another, espe- 
cially a journey by water to a place far distant. 

* 3. The practice or habit of travelling, espe- 
cially from one country to another. 

“All Diitlon*h«Te later knowledge of one another, 
by voyage Into foreign parts, or strangers that ooine 
to them. 1 *— Bacon. 

* 4. Any course or way taken ; an attempt. 

“ If he should Intend this voyage toward* my wU*.” 
Shukrtp. : Merry Wives, H. L 

One of the most remarkable voyages of 
antiquity was that of Solomon and Hiram’a 
navigators to India, or some place to which 
its product! ona were brought. The names 
of the apes, peacocks, Ac., obtained are Ma- 
labar words, which suggests that South- 
Western India itself was vieited. An explor- 
ing expedition sent out by Pharaoh Necho 
about 504 b.c. la said to have sailed round 
Africa. The Periplua of Ilanno the Car- 
thaginian, b.c. 400, waa also a great nautical 
exploit. The discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus 1492, and the passage of the Cape of 
Good Hope by Vasco de Gama, with hia ulti- 
mate arrival in India (a.i>. 1497), constitute 
two of the greatest nautical enterprises of 
modern times. After these rank the expedi- 
tions which circumnavigated the globe iCin- 
CUMNAViovron] and those for the discovery of 
the North-East and . North-Weat passages. 
[North-East, t ; North-West, %] 


* v6fr- age (age as ig), v.f. A t. [Fr. voyager.] 
[Voyage, a] 


A. Intrans. : To travel ; to make a journey 
or voyage; to travel hy water. 

"Life hath not bin unexponalva In learning, and 
Voyaging about ."— M iltan : ApoUfor Smectymnuus, ) 8. 

B. Trans, : To travel or pass over ; to 
traverse. 

" I with pain m 
Voyag'd th’ unreal, vaat unbounded deep. 

Milton : P. JU, T. 471. 


* v6^-age-a-blo (age aslg), a. [Eng. voy- 
age ; -able.] Capable of being travelled or 
sailed over ; navigable. 


v6^-ag-er (ag sa Ig), ». [Eng. voyage ) ; -or.] 


One who travels or passes by wBter from one 
place or country to another. 

•• Long ihall the voyager, with th’ Ionian hlast, 

Hail the bright ell me of bottle and of long. 

* Byron : Childe Harold, IL 9L 

v6^ -a-geur (g as zh), s. [Fr. ] A traveller ; 

specifically applied in Canada to a class of 
men employed by the fur companies in trans- 
porting goods by the rivers and across the 
land to and from the remote stations of the 
north-west. They are nearly all French 
Canadians or half-breeds. A numher of them 
were employed by the British government in 
transporting stores, Ac., up the Nile, iu the 
expedition for the relief of Khartoum, in 1884. 

“ Oxer ooe hundred whaleboat* are at Octnal *'*'*lt» 
lug the return of eoyageun to eUrt ”— RaU Mall 
Gazette, Nov. 25, 1*84. 

v^-al, vd^-ol, a. [Viol (2), s.] 


s. [The Guianan name of ons speciea.] 
Bot. : A parasitic genus of Gentianere, akin 
to the Orobancliaceae. They grow ou the 
trunks of old trees. The tuberous route of 
V. rosea are eaten In Guiana llks potatoes. 


[See def.] 

Entom. : Eupithecia -coronata, a png-moth 
(q.v.l The fore winga are green with numer- 
ous Slack and pals markings, ths most con- 
spicuous of which ia a V-shaped black mark, 
wheace the name. The caterpillar feeds on 
the traveller's inv, the agrimony, the golden 
rod, and the wild angelica. 

vraisomblanco (as vr a-jan-blans') , i. 

[Fr.] An appearance of truth. 

vreok'-lte, 8. [After Ben Bhreck, or Vreck, 
uear Tongne, Sutherland, where found ; suff. 
-lt« (Jfia.).] 

Min. : A soft, granular mineral occurring as 
a coating on crystals of quartz. Colour, light 
apple-green. Ad analysis yielded : silica, 
34-92; alumina, 7*16; aesquloxide of iron, 
12*71; protoxide of iron, 2*1 1 ; protoxide of 
manganese, 0*41 ; lime, 16*08 ; magnesia, 8*26 ; 
water, 17*77 = 90*42. 

vfigg, vugh, f. [Etym. donhtful.] 

M£«. : A cavity ; a hollow in a rock, or In 
a lode ; a vogle. 

V ill-can, a. [Lat Vulcanus.] 

1. .Rom. Antiq. : The god who presided over 
the working of mstala. Hs was the son of 
Jupiter, who, incensed at hla interference on 
ths part of hia mother, Juno, cast him ont of 
heaven ; he fell in the lale of Letnaos, aad 
broke hia leg iu ths fall. He waa the patron 
of armourers and workers iu metal. There 
Ja about ths character of Vulcan much of the 
usual confusion belonging to Greek mythology. 
Cicero mentions three Vulcan a, besides ths 
aon of Jupiter; one, the child of Uranus; 
another, of Nilus, who reigned ia Egypt; a 
third of Mamalius. A peculiarity attending 
the worship of Vulcan waa, that the victims 
were wholly consumed, in reference to hie 
character as god of fire. In sculpture he la 
represented as bearded, with a hammer and 

E incera, and a pointed cap. Hs had under 
iin, as workmen, the Cyclopes, whose work- 
shop was cm Mount Etna, where thunderbolts 
were forged. Hs la identified with the Greek 
Hephaeetoa. 

* 2. Astron. : Ths name given to a planet, 
imaginary or real, between ths Sun and 
Mercury. On March 26, 1859, M. Leacarbault, 
a village physician of Orgferes, Eure-et-Loire, 
France, saw or fancied that he aaw a atnajl dark 
planeteiike body pass across the aun’a diac. In 
September the alleged discovery reached Le- 
ver rier, who eagerly grasped it, as he had 
previously come to ths conclusion that ths 
motions of Mercnry were affected by the per- 
turbation of a planet between it and ths son. 
Hs even, went ao far as hypothetically to calcu- 
late the elements of the new planet. M. Liaia 
stated that hs was examining the aun at the 
very moment of Le sea rba ult's eupposed 

discovery, and was certain that no dark body 
passed across the disc. The planet was called 
by anticipation Vulcan, but its existence atlll 
remains unconfirmed, (Dunkin : Midnight 
Sky.) 

yij l -ea'-nl an, a. [Lat. Vulcanius, from VuU 
conus — Valean.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

L Pertaining to Vulcan ; formed by Vulcan. 

" The Vuicanian panoply which AchlUv* lent to hi* 
feebler friend.” — Macaulay : BUt. Eng., ch. tIL 


2. Of or pertaining to veiCAUoea ; volcanic. 

II. Geol. : Of, pertaining, or relating to the 
geological theory of the Yulcaaista. 

viil-cAn'-fc, a. [Eng. Vulcan ; -w. 1 

1. Of ur pertaiuing to Vulcan. 

2. Volcanic; vuicanian. 

vul-oan-l9'-I-t^, i. [Eng. vulcanic ; -ity.) 
The quality or state of being vulcanic or vol- 
canic ; voleauie power or action ; voleanicity. 

vtU'-can-i^m, «■ [Eng. Vulcan; -isat.] 

Geol. : A collective term for the phenomena 
due to internal fire or heat, as voleauoea, hot 
springs, Ac. 

** A ifmoder ph**e of wleanlem than that uow dl»- 
pUywf either by Vesuvlu* or Hecla.” — Chambers 
Journal, Yob. 27, 1JM. 

s. [L*t Vulcanus = (1) ths god 
of fire ; (2) fire.] 

Geol. : One who attributed to igneous agency 
ths formation of various rocka, notably basalt, 
Ac., supposed by ths Neptuniats, led by 
Weraer (1750-1817), to have been deposited 
from a chaotic aqueous fluid. The contro- 
versy became vehement, and the two parties 
degenerated into warring factions, the Vul- 
canist hypothesis ultimatei) holding the field. 
Called alao Plutoalats. [Geolooy, 1.; Hut- 
TONIAN-THKOBY, WERNERIAN.] 

“The bitter oontro rente* of the Neptunlit* and 
VuleanUu.’— Brown ; Our Earth * lie Story, i. *S. 

viil'-oan-it©, «. [Eng. vulcan : -Ite.] 

1. Ord.Ijang.: A hard and non-elaatic va- 
riety of vulcanized rubber, uaed for making 
combs, dental platea, and numerous other 
objects. It contains from 30 to 60 per cent, 
mors sulphur, and is subjected to a higher 
and mors prolonged beat in curing than or- 
dinary vulcanized rubber. It is of a brownish- 
black colour, is hard and tough, cuts easily, 
is susceptible of » good polish, and is not 
affected by water or any of tha other caout- 
chouo solvents. It evolves a considerable 
amount of electricity when rubbed, and Ia 
hence much used in the conetruction of eleo- 
trie machines. 

2. Petrol. : A name sometimes given to Py- 
roxene (q.v.). • 

viil can-I za'-tion, s. [Eng. vulcanise) ; 
-ation.) Ths act or process of vulcanizing, or 
of treating caoutchouc or india-rubber with 
some form of aulphur, to effect certain changes 
in its properties, as to render it insensible to 
atmospheric changes, increase its durability, 
and adapt it for various purposes in ths arta. 
This waa originally effected hy dipping the 
rubber in meited sulphur, and healing it to 
nearly 300 3 . 8everal other methods have 
been employed. The snbatancs thua Tormed 
is elastic at all temperatures, cannot be dis- 
solved by the ordinary solvents, and resists 
the effects of heat within a considerable range 
of temperature. Vulcanized india rubber ia 
largely used for many useful purposes, as for 
waterproofing cloth, for boots, siioea, mats, 
toys, belting, butlers, wheet-tirea, wash era. 
valvea, pi pea. fire-hoae, medical and surgical 
appliances, Ac. [Vulcanite.] 

vUl'-cau ize, v.t. [Eng. vulcan ,* -Ue.] To 
treat by the process of vulcanization, as india- 
rubber. 

viir-can-ized, pa. par. A a. [Vujxanize.] 
vuloanlzed India-rubber, s. India- 

rubber subjected to ths process of vulcaniza- 
tion (q.v.). 

vtU'-can-iz-er, s. [Eng. vulcanise); -«r.) 
Ons who or that which vulcanizes ; specifi- 
cally, ths apparatus used in vulcanizing india- 
rubber. 

• vtil-ca'-no, s. [Volcano.] 

• viil-oaji-M s. [Eng. vulcanolog(y) ; 

. 1st .] bus who studies or la Versed io vul- 
canology ; a volcanist. 

• viil-cgji-6r-o-fc$r» «. [Eng. vulca.no = a 
volcano ; auff. -ology.] 

Physics: That department of natural science 
which concerns Itself with igneous pheno- 
mena, aa volcaaoea, hot springs, Ac. 

“Under Vulcanology he treat* of tha volcanic arop- 
tion* during tna two year*.” — Mature, Oct. 22, 1885, 
p. 809. 

vtid'-gar, a. A a. [Fr. vulgaire — vulgar, con> 


boil, b^ ; p^t, cat, 5 ell, chorus, 5 bln. bench; go, gem; thin, this; slm a?; expect., ^nophon e ? i^ -ttg. 

Hdan, -tlau = Bhan. -tlon, -sion = shfiu ; -pen, -^lon = zhuu. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shlis. -ble, -dlo, 4c. = b 9 l, del. 
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vulgarian— vulpefe 


mon, from Lat. vulgaris, from vulgus = the 
common people, lit. =. a crowd or throng ; 
from same root as Sansc. varga — a troop ; 
vraja = a flock, a herd, a multitude ; Eng. urge. ] 
A. As adjective : 

1. Of or pertaining to the common people ; 
plebeian. 

41 Talk like the vulgar sort o f market-men." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry VI., ill 1 

2. Characteristic of or suiting the common 
people : as, vulgar sports, vulgar life. 

3. Pertaining or belonging to, or charac- 
teristic of the lower or less refined classes ; 
unrefined ; hence, somewhat coarse ; rude, 
boorish, low. 

" Stale and cheap to vulgar company." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., ill 2. 

4. Common, ordinary ; iu general use ; 
hence, vernacular, national. 

"Ye are to take care that thl* child be hroaght to 
the Bl«hop to be coo firmed hy him, eo eooo u He caa 
■ay the Creed, the Lord* Prayer, aad the Tea Com. 
mandmeat* la the vulgar toogue."— Book of Common 
Prayer ; Order of Baptism. 

■5. Ordinary, commonplace ; of ordinary 
or common occurrence. 

" At common 

A* any, the moet vulgar thing to *en»«u" 

Shaketp. ; Hamlet, 1 *. 

* 6. Lowering one’s self, with loss of dignity 
or self-respect ; making one’s self too cheap. 

“ Be thou familiar, hat by do means vulgar 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, 1 A 

*7. Of common or general circulation; 
commonly bruited ; public. 

"A vulgar comment will be made of it" 

Shaketp. ; Comedy of Errors, ill 1 

*8. Consisting of common persona. 

“The vulgar bsape of slaughter. "—Rambler. 

* B, As substantive : 

1, One of the common people; a vulgar 
person. 

44 Aa bad as those that vulgars give boldest title*.’ 
Shaketp. : W inter" t Tale, 11 1 

2. The vernacular tongue or common lan- 
guage of a country. 

44 Abandon—' which Is In the vulgar, leave.”— 
Shaketp. : At You Like It, ▼. 1 

Tf The vulgar: The common people collec- 
tively ; the uneducated or unrefined class of 
people. 

"Drive away the vulgar from the etreeta.” 

Shaketp. : Julius Cottar, 1 1. 

vulgar -era, s. The common era used by 
Christiana, dating from the birth of Christ. 

vulgar-fraction, s. [Fraction, II.] 

riil-gar'-l-an, a. Sis. [Eng. vulgar; - ian .] 
♦A. As adj. : Vulgar. 

44 With a fat vulgarian sloven." 

Denham : To Sir J . J Tennis. 

B. As subst. : A vulgar person ; particularly 
a rich person with low or vulgar ideas. 

44 Degeaerated lato n. silly vulgarian."— Scribner' • 
Magazine, Aug. , 1830, p. 60S 

r&l'-gar-i^m, s. [Eng. vulgar ; - ism .] 

1. Coarseneaa, rudeness, or grossness of 
manners Dr language ; vulgarity. 

"[Fletcher] . . . has never descended to vulgarism 
or affected obscurity."— P. Fletcher: Pise, EcU. X. 
{Note.1 

2. A vulgar phrase or expression. 

"All vulgarisms, soleclims, and barbarisms, la the 
conversations of boy* . . . must be noticed and cor- 
rected.”— Anoz ; liberal Education, | 14. 


vtil-g&r'-i-tfr s. [Eng. vulgar; -tty.] 

* 1. The quality or state of being vulgar ; 
mean condition of life. 

2. Coarseness, groaaness, or clownishness of 
manners or language ; acta of low manners or 
coarseness. 

"The reprobate vulgarity of the frequenters of 
Bartholomew Fair."— Ben Jenson : Bartholomew) Fair . 
1L 1. (Note hy Gifford.) 

* 3. The vulgar ; the common people ; the 
mob. 

"The mere vulgarity (like swine) are p re tie to cry 
out more for a little bite by the eare than for all the 
sordidaess of sin ."—Gauden : Tear * of the Church, p. A 


Vlil-gar-i-za'-tion, a [Eng. vulgarise); 
-ation.] The act or process of making com- 
mon or vulgar. 


“ The vulgarization of Rossetti has been going on for 

some time past with really reiuarkahle success." 

Poll Mali Gazette, April IS, 1887. 


vul' gar ize, vtil-gar-ise, v.t. & i. [Eng. 
vulgar; -ize. ] 

A. Trans. : To make vulgar or common. 

44 He . . . redaecs and vulgarizes the standard of his 
own work. — Scribner's Magazine, Dec., 1878, p. vsi. 


B. Intrans. : To act in a vulgar or low 
manner ; to lower or debase one’s self. 

44 Nor ever may descend to vulgaris*. 

Or be below the sphere of her abode." 

Daniel ; To Lady Anne Clifford, 

vul'-gar-ly, • vul-gare-ly, adv. [Eng. 
vulgar; -Zy.] 

f 1, In a vulgar, common, or ordinary man- 
ner ; commonly, ordinarily ; among the com- 
mon people. 

" There 1* a large cave oa the said mount, which It 

vulgarly believed to coateio hiddea treasures."— 

Dennis : Citiet A Cemeteries of Etruria, i. 56. 

2. In a vulgar, coarse, rnde, or clownish 
manner ; rudely, coarsely ; as, To speak vul- 
garly. 

*3. Publicly ; before all the people ; openly. 

44 So vulgarly aad personally accused." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, v. 

* viil-gar-ness, s. [Eng. vulgar; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being vulgar; vulgarity. 


Vul - gate, s. [Lat. vulgatus= general, com- 
mon, pa. par. of vulgo — to make common, 
general, or universal ; vulgus = a crowd, the 
public.] 

Biblical Versions : The most celebrated and 
most widely diffused version Df the Bible into 
the Latin language. It is believed to have 
l>een made by St. Jerome, who was born in 
Dalmatia a.d. 329, and died at Bethlehem a.d. 
420. The early Church seems for a consider- 
able time to have consisted mainly of members 
who spoke Greek, aud the necessity for a 
Latin version of the Scriptures was firat felt 
in Northern Africa. One or more Latin 
translations were made in that quarter, which 
after a time were superseded by the Italic 
Version (q.v.). In 383 Pope Damaans urged 
Jerome to revise the Latin version of the New 
Testament by the Greek original. Under- 
taking the work, he found innumerable falae 
readings, interpolations, and corruptions, and 
though he acted cautiously to avoid alarming 
the ignorant and the timid, his version was a 
great advance on its predecessors. He next 
revised the Latin version of the Old Testament 
by the aid of the Greek Septuagint. Finally 
acquiring the Hebrew tongne after he was 
forty-five yeara of age, he translated the Old 
Testament directly from the original language. 
Although hia version had at first to encounter 
the hostile clamours of the ignorant, it made 
way by its own merits, without much assist- 
ance from authority, through the whole Latin- 
apeaking portion of ancient Christendom. 
Gradually, however, the text was corrupted, 
and receusions became needful. One was com- 
menced a.d. about 802 by Alenin at the 
instance of Charlemagne, a second by Lan- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, a.d. about 
1089, and there were others. The invention 
of printing led to the Immediate isaue about 
1455 of the Maaarin Vulgate, printed at Mainz 
by Gutenberg and Fust, others following 
at intervals. In 1546 a commission appointed 
by the Conncil of Trent reported that the 
text of the Vulgate was very corrupt. In 1587 
an edition of the Vulgate appeared, the proof- 
sheeta of which were partly corrected by 
Pope Sixtua V., who used hia authority 
to procure acceptance for the work. But 
further atudy showed that many of the at- 
tempted emendations were erroneous, and 
there was a further revision by Toletus under 
the auspices of Pope Clement VIII. It was 
iasned in 1592, aod ia the authorised edition 
in the Roman Church. It bears the 
name of both pontiffs, being entitled “Biblia 
Sacra Latina Vulgatoe editionis Sixti V. et 
Clementis VIII.” Wycliffe’a version of the 
Bible was made from the Vulgate; and thna 
that version has affected the Authorised ver- 
sion, as it has those published In the lan- 
guages of Western Europe. A large number 
of the theological terms now In use, such as 
“sacrament/ “justification,” &e., have been 
adopted from the Latin of the Vnlgate. 

"The Latin Ch arch found la the Vulgate &a iustro- 
ment for reaching all-heart* and guiding all tongues." 
—J. S. Brereer : English Studies, p. 845. 

T Hence eometimes applied to the ordinary 
text of any author. 


redo pii eating the pi unit ‘ 
1888, p. t&L 
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Vfttned, a. [Let. vulnus = & wound.] 

Her. : An epithet applied to any animal 
that is wounded and bleeding : as, a hind's 
head vulned. 


vul-ner-a-bil'-i-ty, s. [En a. vulnerable ; 
-ity.] The quality or state of being vulner- 
able ; vulnerableness. 

44 Vulnerability by an enemy* ballet *.’— Daily Tel*, 
graph. Sept 22, 1886. 

vul'-ner-a-ble, a. [Lat vtUnerabilis, from 
vulnus, genit vulneris = a wound ; 8p. vul- 
nerable ; Ital. v ulnerabile.] 

1. Capable of being wounded ; susceptible 
of or liable to wonnds or external injuries. 

” Seek lag where he *u vulnerable most." 

Cowper : Homer ; Iliad xxlL 

2. Liable to injury ; subject to be affected 
injuriously. 

44 If yoo are vu/nera&fe lo your che racier yoa will be 
deeply wounded. "—Knox : Essay 85. 

* 3. Wounding. 

,4 To throw the vulnerable and Inevitable dart*.’— 
Hart. MitcelL, v. 440. 

vtil'-ner-a-ble-nSss, a. [Eng. vulnerable; 
-ness.] The quality or atate of being vnlner- 
ahle; vulnerability. 

vtU-ner-a-ry, * vul-ner-a-rie, a. & a 

[Lat vulnerariu$= pertaining to a wound or 
wounds, from vulnus, genit. vulneris — a 
wound ; Fr. wlnirairt.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Useful in healing wounds; adapted to 
the core of external injuries. 

44 The vulnerary herbs and »orgical art of the 
conn try. —Cook : First Voyage, hk. fi., ch. lx. 

* 2. Cansing wounds ; wounding. 

44 The o*pect of hi* eye alone doe* sometime* become 
not only vulnerary, but mortal."— FtUham: Resolves, 
pt it, re*. 56. 

B. As subst. : Any plant, drug, or composi- 
tion useful in the cure of wounds or external 
Injuries ; as certain unguents, balsams, and 
the like. 

"Like a balsamic vulnerary, heal the tore which 
oppotltioa would cause to rankle.* 1 — Knox : Christian 
Philosophy, i 3S 

* viil'-ner-ate, v.t. [Lat. vulncratus, pa. par. 
of milnero = to wound, from t minus, genit 
vulneris — a wound.] To wonnd, to injure. 

44 Thon thy chsetitle dld*t * itinerate." 

Davies: Wittes Pilgrimage, p. 17. 

* vul-ner-a'-tlon, s. [Vulnerate.] 

1- The act of wounding or injuring. 

2. The atate of being wounded or Ipjured ; 
a wound. 

44 He epeak* of the *oo of God. which wo* to be the 
•oa of Man, and hy our nature llahle to vul ner ation." 
— Pearson : On the Creed, orb 4. 

* vul -ner-ose, a. [Lat vulnus , genit vul- 
neris = a wound.] Full of wouuds ; having 
wounds; wounded. 

* vul-nlf'-lc, * vul-mf'-lc-g,l, a. [Lat 
vulnus = a wound, and /ado (pass. Jio) = to 
make.] Causing wounds. 

VUln-ing, a. [Lat vulnus = & wound.] 

Her. : Wounding ; a term applied particu- 
larly to the pelican, which ia always depicted 
aa wounding or piercing her breast (See 
illustration under Pelican.) 

* vul-p&n'-ser, s. [Mod, Lat. vulpee (q.v.), 
and Lat. anaer = a goose.] 

Omith. : A lapsed aynonym of -Tadorna 
(q.v.). 

vuT-pa-viis, s . [Mod. Lat trulpes (q.v.), and 
Lat. aptis — &n ancestor,] 

ZooL : A genus of Canid®, from the Eocene 
of North America. 

viil-pec'-u-la, a. [Lat, =a little fox, dimin. 
from vulpes (q.v.).j (See etyrn. and com- 
pound.) 

vulpecula-et-anser, s. 

Astron , : The Fox and the Gooae ; a modern 
conetellation between Aquila and Cygnua in- 
troduced in the sixteenth century by Hevelius. 
Bode registers within its limits 127 small 
atars. 

* vul-pec -u-lar, a. [Lat vulpecula. dimin. 
from vulpes — a fox.] Of or pertaining to a 
fox ; vulpine. 

t vul'-pe^f, s. [Lat. = a fox.] 

ZooL : An old genna of Canid®, having for 
Its type Canis vulpes (f Vulpes vulgaris), the 
Common Fox. It ia now generally made a 
enb-genua of Canla (q.v.V The aperies or 
varieties are numerous and widely-distributed 
over North America, ths South of India, ana 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, ptft, 
©r, wore, W9U; work, whd, s6n ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian. », 00 = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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Africa. They have the tail clothed with soft 
fur and long hair uniformly mixed. [Vul- 

PAVTJ3, VULPINE-SERIES.] 

vfil'-ulc. a. [Mod. Lat. ( Cetraria ) vulp(iiui ); 
sutf-ic.] Contained in or derived from Cetrana 
vulpina. 

vulpio-acld, a. 

Chem.: C 19 H 14 05. Vulpullc acid. An acid 
occurring in the lichen Ceirona vulpirui. The 
lichen is macerated with warm water in 
presence of milk of lime, the extract treated 
with hydrochloric acid, and the floccn lent 
precipitate of vuipic acid purified hy re-cry a- 
tallization from boiling alcohol or ether. It 
separates from ether in transparent yellow 
needles, ia nearly insoluble in water and ahso- 
lute alcohol, more easily soluble in ether, and 
melts at 100*. Ita salts are of no importance. 

rtl'-pl-fide, vtil'-pS-tfde , ». [Let. mlpn 
— a fox, and c&do (in comp, -cido) — to kill.] 

1, The actor practice of killing a fox, other- 
wise than by hunting. Such an act ia con- 
aidered by fox-hunters aa extremely unsports- 
manlike and disgraceful. 

"The word vulpicide hiw been created to denoooce 
a moat hated crime."— Fortnightly Review, Dec., W>, 

p. 123, 

2. One who killa a fox, otherwise than by 
hunting it. 

••Their father bore (let bop« 
repute of being a vulpecide. —Pall Mall Oaaetu, 
Nor. ll. 18M. 

viU'-pino, a. [Lat. vulpinus , from vulpes — a 
fox.] 

1. Of, pertaining to, or characteristic of a 
fox ; reaemhling a fox. 

•• A aingnfar Instance of vulpinv eagncity and daring 
was witnewed."— Field, Oct. 8, 1884. 

2. Crafty, cunning. 

vulpine- opossum, ». [Vulpine- fha. 

LANOER.] 

vulpine-phalanger, *. 

Zool . : PhalangUta t mlpeadus, an Australian 
Marsupial, resembling a fox in appearance, 
but much inferior in size, being only two feet 




1 Lit, <t Omith. ; A popular name fur any 
species of the Vulturidae (q.v.). They are 
large birds of repulsive habits and appearance, 
but extremely useful, since they perform the 
office of scavengers in the warm countries 
which they inhabit. They feed on the ground, 
where they walk with comparative ease, their 
large feet being well fitted for progression. 
Unlike eagles, they 
do not carry food to 
their young, hut de- 
vour the carrion and 
feed their nestlings 
by regurgitating food 

from their crop. It 
haa long been s 
vexed question as to 
whether they dis- 
cover their prey by 
sight or hy sineii, 
and experiments 
show that they pos- 
sess both senses In 
Bn extraordinary de- 
gree, hut the balance 
of evidence goes to 
prove that they gen- 
erally find their food 

by sight The chief griffon vulture, 

Black Vulture (Vultur monachus), the Griffon 
or Fnlvona Vulture (Gyps fulvus), the Sociable 
or Eared Vniture Otogyps auricularis), the 
Nubian Vulture (0. nubicus), the Egypt an 
Vulture (NeopArow percnoptcrus), and the King 
Vultnre ( Sarcorkamphus papa). The CoDdor 
(S. aryphus) of South America is the greatest 
of the vultures. In the Uaited States the 
family ia represented hy the well-known and 
common Turkey Vulture, or Turkey Buzzard 
(ChatarU* aura). 

2. Fig.: A person of a rapacious disposition, 

» Y« dregs of bu«nw, vulture t amongst men. 

That tyre ayon the hearts of generous spirits. 

BtaumT* PUL : Bonett Mans Fortune, U. 

3. Scripture: 

(1) Heb. rvi (dayyah), rw*l (daah). Pro- 
bably not a real vniture, but a species of 
Kite, perhaps Milvus ater. (Lev. xi. 14 ; Deut. 
xiv. 13; I sc.. xxxiv. 15.) 

(2) n*W (ayyak). Probably Milvus rtgalis, 
(Job xxviii. 7.) 

VUl-tiir-I-dee, •. pi [Mod. Lat. vultur ; 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Omith . : Vultures; a family of Accipitrea, 
with two sub- families, Vultu rinse and 8arco- 
rhamphinfe (both which see). Biii moderate., 
culmen straight at base, constricted in front 
of cere, curved towards the tip ; upper man- 
dible with margin sinuate ; nostnla with a 
bony aeptnm ; tarsi reticulate, sometimes 
hirsute or aemi-hirsute ; middie toe the 
longest, outer toea conjoined at hase by a 
membrane ; claws slightly curved, obtuse. 
In moat of the species the head and upper 
part of the neck ars naked or beset with 
scattered plumules ; eyes surrounded by the 
flattened face, not placed in a depression 
under exsert plumes. 

vitt-tu-ri'-nw, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. vultur ; Lat. 
fern. pi. adj. suff. -inas.) 

Omith . : Old World Vultures ; the typical 
sub- family of Vulturidae (q.v.), with the cha- 
racters of the family. There are six genera, 
with sixteen species, entirely confined to the 
Old World. 

vul -tur-inc, a. [Lat. vultvrinus, from vul- 
tur a. vulture (q.v.).] Belonging or per- 
taining to the vulture; having the qualities 
of or resembling a vultnre. 

« Noroitlo who b*w the fowl coaid h*Tefalled to 
notic* it* he*d »nd bare neck. — DaUy 

Telegraph, Nov. 11, 1685. 

vulturine sea-eagle, a. 

Omith.: Gypohierax angolensis , from the 
west coast of Africa. Called also the Angola 
Vniture, from its habitat. 

* vfil'-tur-Ish, a. [Eng. t mUur(e) ; - tih .] Like 
a vulture ; rapacious. 

"Of temper moit xccipltr*!, hawkish, aquiline, not 
to uy rulturith."— Carlyle : Mitcell., iv. 245. 

• vtU'-tur-i^m, s. [Eng. vultur(e) ; -tm.] The 

attitude, nature, or character of & vulture ; 
rapacity. 

•• Their owlUms, milturUms, to •« Incredible ex. 
teDt, will disappear hy and by. —Carlyle : Part * 
Pretent, hk. it, ch. xviL 


* vul'-tur-oiis, a. [Eng. vultur(e ) ; -ows.] Like 
a vulture; vulturish, rapacious. 

"A vulturout nature which easily nmeleth out, 
and hastily flyeth toward, and greedily feedetb on 
carrion ."— Barrow : Sermons, vol. 1L, ser. xx. 

vill'-va, b. [Lat.] 


VULPINE- PH A LANO E R . 

long exclusive of the tail, which la some 
fifteen inches more. Upper parts covered 
with dark gray fur, lighter beneath. Called 
slao Vulpine and Brush-tailed Opossum. 

vulpine-series, «. 

Zool. : One of the two sections into which 
Huxley divides the genus Can is. It includes 
Vulpes (with Urocyon, (q.v.), snd Leucoeyon 
(Gray) = C. lagopus , the Arctic Fox) and Fen- 
necua. Called also the Alopecoid aeries. 

• viil'-pln-fsm, a. [Eng. vulpin(e) ; -im.] 

The quality of being vulpine ; craft, artful- 
ness, cunning. (Carlyle.) 

vtil'-pin-xte, A. [After Vulpino, Lombardy, 
where found ; auff. -ite (Affu.).] 

Min. : A granular variety of anhydrite (q.v.). 

Sometimes used for ornamental purposes. 

viil-pu'-lfo, a. [Vulpic.] 
viH'-pu-lIn, a. [Eng. vulpul(ic); -in.] [Vulpic- 

AC1D.]’ 

vill'-tur, 8. [Lat. = a vulture (q.v.).] 

Omith. : Vulture (q.v.) ; the type -genus of 
Vulturinee, with one specieB, Vultur manachvs, 
ranging over Spain and North Africa, through 
Nepaul to China, north of Ningpo Bill 
moderate, thick, higher than broad, hooked ; 
nostrils iD cere, naked, vertical ; wings long ; 
tail moderate, rounded ; tarsi strong, reticu- 
lated, with Bmall scales. 

vtil'-turo, #. [Lat. vultur = a vulture, lit. = 
a plucker or tearer, from the.Rame root as 

vello (pa. i. vulsi) = to pluck, to tear.] . — 

boil, b<Sj>; ptflt, Jtfftrl; cat, 9011, ohorus, ghln, bench; go, gem; thin, tMa; sin, a?; 0X P e ^ *““**?“’ 

-Wan = shan. -tlon, -*lon = Mhn; -tton, -9lon = *hun. -oloim, -Uous, -.Ion* = »htt». -hie, -die, *e. - btf, a 9 u 


■ » V« - ■ 1 — J 

1. Anat. : The fissure in the external parts 
of generation in the female, extending from 
the mo ns veneris to the anus. 

2. Zool. : A long and considerable depres- 
sion, often occurring behind the summit of 
bivalve shells, at the doreal part of the ex- 
ternal surface. 

viU'-v?.r t a. [Lat. vulv(a); Eng. suff. -ar .] 
Med. : Of or belonging to the vulva. 

vill'-vl-form, a. [Lat. vulva (q.v.), and forma 
= form.] 

Bat. : Like a cleft with projecting edges, &a 
the pappus of the genus Melampodium. 

viil-vi'-tla, a. [Lat. vulv(a); suff. -itis.] 

Pathol. : Inflammation of the vulva. It may 
be simple, follicular, or gangrenous. 

Vlil-vd-, pref. [Lat. vulva (q.v.).] Of or be- 
longing to the vulva. 

vulvo-uterine, a. 

Anat. : Of or belonging to the uterus and 
the vulva, as the vulvo-uterine canal = the 
vagina. 

vulvo-vaginal, a. 

Med. : Of or belonging to the vagina and 
the vulva, sa the vulvo-vaginal glands. 

vy96, s. [Vice.] 

vy'-lng, pr. par. & a. [Vie.] 

vy'-Ing-lfr adv. [Eng. vying ; 4y.] In a 
vying manner ; emulously. 


w. 

W, the twenty -third letter of the English 
alphabet. It takes ita form snd ita name from 
the union of two V’a, the character V having 
formerly the name and force of U. [U, V.] 
The name “ double u ” la not, however, a 
very suitable one, being given to the letter 
from ita form or composition, and not from 
its sound. In the Anglo-Saxon alphabet W 
had a distinctive character of its own, the 
modern letter being adopted in the thirteenth 
century. W represents two sounds : (I) the 
distinctive sound properly belonging to It, 
being that which it has at the beginning of a 
ay liable, and when followed by a vowel, sb in 
was. wUl, woe , forward , housework, _ <tc. ; (2) 
at the end of syllables, in which position it ia 
always preceded hy a vowel, it haa either no 
force at all (or at most only serves to lengthen 
the vowel), as in law, paw, grow, lawful, Ac., 
or It forms tiie second element in a diphthong, 
as in few, new , now , vovf, Ac., being in such 
cases really a vowel, aiul equivalent to the u 
in bough, neutral, Ac. It is formed hy open- 
ing the mouth with & close, circular configura- 
tion of the lips, the organa having exactly the 
same position aa they have in pronouncing 
the oo in foot. W is hence often spoken of aa 
a vowel ; but it is not bo, as may be seeD 
by comparing woo, wood, and woman, in which 
w ia not equivalent to oo. W is now silent in 
many words and positions : (1) in words, ea 
in gunwale, boatswain, answer, sword, two, 
twopence, Ac. ; (2) when initial and followed 
by r, as in wrap , write, wrong, Ac. _ (It ia, 
however, still sounded in this position in Scot- 
land.) The initial wh, in Angio-Saxon, hw, as 
in who (A.S. hwa), whelp (A.S. hwelp ), had 
originally a guttural sound, as seen in the 
Scotch quhat = what, quhan = when, Ac. Jt 
represents the cognats Icelandic hv, and Latin 
initial gu. In Scotland, at the present day, a 
very decided guttural aound ia heard in such 
words as what, whale, Ac., and in Aberdeen 
the guttural haa become /, as in fat = what. 
In English pronunciation, in initial wh, the 
to is silent in who, whom; in other words it 
ia generally pronounced with a alight aspira- 
tion after it, as In when, what, which, though 
there i a often a tendency to auppress the h 
snd pronounce topureand aimple. The Anglo- 
Saxon initial aound wl hss become aimple l, 
aa in lisp; A.8. wlisp. W has diaappeared 
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wa’ — wadse tter 


from some words, as from ooss = A.S. w6s; 
/ottr= A.S. f cower; tree — A.S. trcow; knee ~ 
A.S. hueow. It has crept into whole and its 
derivatives = A.S. hal, hoi ; so whoop = Fr. 
houper. It lias disappeared from the combina- 
tions, tw, thw , and sw, as tush — A.S. iwisc j 
thong = A.S. thwang ; sister = A.S. swistcr. 
swuster; such = A.S. swilc. It represents v in 
periwinkle = Fr. pcrvenchc, Lat. p&rivinca ; 
and g in law = A.S. lagu ; saw = A.S. sage; 
dawn = A,S. dagian; marrow = A.S. mearg, 
&c ; so wafer = O. Ft. gauffre, goffre, Lat. 
gafruni. Coming before an a, the w otten gives 
the vowel an o sound, aa In wad, wallow, &c. 

W. As an initial, is used for West, aa in 
charts: W.S.W. =. Weat-South-Weat, &c, 

W. As a symbol, is used : 

^ Inchem. : For ths element Tungsten (Wol- 

wa’, s. [See def.] A wall (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

" Stately itepped he ea*t the wa' M 

Bcou: Waeorley, ch. xiii. 

W&b'-blo, wob-ble, v.i. [A weakened form 
of w apple, a frequent, of wap = to flutter, to beat 
the wings ; cf. Low Ger. wdbbeln, qualibeln = 
to wabble ; Prov. Eng. gualtbe = a bog, a quag* 
mire.] To incline to the one side and then to 
the other alternately, as a wheel, top, spindle, 
or other rotating body, when not properly 
balanced ; to move in the manner of a rotating 
disc, when its plane vibrates from aide to 
aide ; to rock, to vacillate, to move unsteadily. 

of *]»»*. owing to the Imperfect 
been the great drawback "—Timet, Oct. 21. 

wab'-ble, wob-ble, a [Wabble, v.] A 

rocking, uneven motion, as of a wheel unevenly 
hung, or of a top imperfectly balanced. 

wabble-*aw, «. A circular saw hung 
out of true on its arbour. Used in cutting 
dovetail slots, mortises, &c, 

wab'-bler, «. [Eng. wabblfe); -er.] One who 
or that which wabbles ; specifically, a drunken 
cutter (q.v.). 

wab-blj-, wSb'-blfr a. [Eng. wabblfe); -y.] 
Inclined to wobble ; shaky, rocking, unsteady. 

wa'-bron, wa'-bert, s. [Waybread.] 

wab'-ster, $. [Webster.] A webster : weaver. 

(Scotch.) 

“ The Ilka thw* &rit iaen wadua mlad the like o* 
me, & pair wa Inter body.”— Scott: Hob Roy. oh. xxri. 

waeh-en-dor'-f e *80 (or w as vX a. pi 
[Mod. Lat. wachendorf(ia) ; Lat. fem. pi. adi. 
suff. -eat.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Liliace® or of Haemodo- 
race®. 

wach-^n-dor'-f i-a (or w as v), a. [Named 
after E. J. Wachendorf (1702-1758), Professor 
of Botany at Utrecht.] 

Bot.: The typical genus of Wachendorfere 
(q.v.). Herhs, often hsiry, with a tuberous 
rhizome ; narrowly elliptical leaves, often 
nerved, the larger ones radical ; stem round, 
with bracts and small leaves; flowers in a 
terminal panicle, purplish-red or yellow; 
perianth aix-cleft, in two divisions ; stamens 
six theoretically, bnt three are abortive and 
sometimes wanting. From the Cape of Good 
Hope. fVctchendoTfia thyrsijlora, Tall -flowering 
Wachendorfia, la grown in greenhouses, or, in 
fine seasons, in the open air. It hsa fine 
golden -coloured flowers. Seven other species 
are cultivated. 

wAck -6, *. [See def.] 

Petrol. : A name in use among German 
miners and qunrrymen, and adopted by Werner. 

It includes the tuffs of igneous rocks of various 
geological ages, and also rocks of similar origin 
so far decomposed as to render them almost 
earthy, which made their identification before 
the^ application of the microscope exceed ingiy 

waclt-£n-ft'-io, a. [Wacke.] 

Petrol : Partaking of the nature of a wacke 

(q.v.). 

w&ck-ea-rdd'-ite, «. [Etym. doubtful; 
prob. after one Wackenrode ; euff. -its (Min.)f\ 
Min. : A variety of wad, said to contain 12 '88 
per cent, of protoxide of lead. [Wad (4).] 

Wad (1), * wadde, s. [Sw. vadd =. wadding ; 

O. Sw. wad = clothing, cloth, stuff ; Icel. 


vodAr == stuff, only in the comp, vmlhmal ~ 
wadmal (q.v.); Dan. vat = wadding ; Ger. 
watte = wadding, wad ; watten = to dress 
cloth, to wad ; wot = cloth.] [Weed (2), a.] 

* 1. A bundle, as of hay. 

r fc C lu V iu ®»l fa cut dowue. make it into i eadt 
or bottles [manipala], ajid bo hurfe them at the root a 
of tree*. — /». Holland: Plinie, hk. xviL. ch. ix. 

2. A soft mass of some flbrou 9 material, 
such aa hay, tow, cotton-wool, or other yield- 
ing substance, used for various purposes, such 
as stopping up an opeuing, stuffing an interior, 
or the like. 

3. Specifically, a small mass of soft or flexi- 
ble material, such as tow, paper, old rope- 
yarn Ac., used to hold the charge In position 
at the rear of the chsmber of a gun or to 
prevent windage. Wads for ordnance ara of 
various kinds. Fnr small-arms the wad is 
usually a disk of felt, punched by a circular 
wad-cutter. 

wad-hook, «. A spiral tool for withdraw- 
ing wads ; a worm. 

wad-punch, s. A tubular steel punch 
nsed for cutting gun-wads, Ac. A similar 
punch is used by leather- workers and others. 

wad (2), s. [A.S. wed = & pledge ; O. Dut. 
wedde = a pledge, a pawn; Icel. i tdh; Sw. 
vad; Ger. welle. ] [Wed.] A wager, pledge, 
hostage, stake. (Scotch.) 

* wad (3), s. [Wo ad.] 

wad (4), wadd, a. [A provincial word,] 
Mineralogy : 

1. A name given to certain hydrated man- 
ganese oxides of variable composition and 
physical characters. Hardness, 0*5 to 6 ; sp. 
gr. 3 to 4*20. Dana makes three sub-groups : 
(1) Manganesian,or Bog Manganese (Groroilite, 
Reissacherite, and Ouatite) : (2) Cobaltiferous, 
or Asbolite (Cacochlore) ; and (3) Cupriferous, 
or Lampadite (Pelokonite). 

2. A provincial name for Graphite (q.v.). 

wad, v . awe. [See def.] Would. (ScofcA.) 

m 2 *ome power the gif tie gie u* 

To see ourseli u ithar* boo us?* 

, ... . frtrw : To a Lout*. 

wad (1), r.i. [Wad (1), a.] 

1 . To form Into a wad or wadding ; to make 
wadding of. 

2. To stuff or line with waddiog, as a dress, 
to give more round ness or fulness to the 
figure, or to keep out the cold, or the like. 

3. To put a wad into ; to furnish with a 
wad : as, To wad a firearm. 

*4. To stuff generally. 

“ Hl» *kln with »ngw being "add'd. 

With liquid fire* hi» entrails burned.** 

Cooper : For-Vert, It. 

wad (2), v.i. [Wad (2), a.] To wager, to stake, 
to pledge. 

“HI wad roy beet buckskin*."— Scott : Guy Manner. 
Inff. ch. xxxli. 


wadd, a. [Wad (4).] 

wad -die, wad -d^r, a. [See def.] An Aus- 
tralian name for a thick club. 

“ Her hn«b«nd qoiet* her with * Up of hi* waddU* 

—C. Kingtley : Two Tear* Ago, oh. xiii. 

wad'-d!6g, «. [Eng. wad (l), a. ; -ing. ] 

1. The materials for watls ; any soft, flexible 
Bubstance of wiiich wads may be made. 

2. A spongy web of cotton wool made by 
the carding-machine, and nttached by a coat 
of size tn tissue-psper, or treated nn one side 
with a film of glue or gelatine. It is nsed for 
stuffing various parts of articles of dress. 

3. A kind of soft, loosely woven stuff used 
by tailors. 

wad’-dlo, «. [Waddle, v.] The act or habit 
of waddling ; a waddling, rocking gait. 

wad'-dle, v.i. & t. [A freq. from imde(q.v.).] 

A. Intnms. ; To rock or sway from side to 
side In walking ; to move with short, quick 
steps, swaying the body from side to aide ; 
to walk in a tottering or wabbling fashion ; to 
toddle. 

“It know* it oinnot move fast . . . &nd *corn« to 
do more thim waddle, away moderately.^ "—Daily Tele - 
ffr&jyJt v Mptu 29| 1886. 

* £. Trans. : To tread down by wading or 
waddling through, as high grass. 

“ They trend and waddle ill the goodly grm**, 

That in the field th*re ■enree a corner mu 
Left free by them." Drayton : The Moon-Calf. 


W wflifea^ r ' ** t Kn 5- waddl(e); -er.] One who 

wad'-dling, pr. par . or a. [Waddle, v .) 

wad'-dimg-ly, adv. [Eng. wndktling ; -ly,\ 
\\ itli a waddhng or rocking gait. V 1 

wade, * wad-en, v.i. & t. [A.S. wndan 

wfth t ’n,f?^ t S Wade ’ W trud 2 e i to go ; cogrj. 
with Dut. waden = to wade, to ford ; Icel 
vad/to (pa. t v6dh) = to wade ; vadh := a ford ; 
Dan t Hide; Bw. vada ; O. H. Ger. nntan 
(pa. t. wuot); Ger. wate n — to wade ; v:at = a 
vado — to go; vadum=za, ford, % 
shallow.] * 

A. Intransitive : 

* I. To go, to pass. 

“Whan might is Joioed unto crueltee, 

AJaa I to depo wol the veuime wade? 

Chaucer: C. T., 14,418. 

2. To walk or pass tlirough any substance 
that impedea the free motion of the limbs t 
to move step-wise through a flnkl or semi- 
fluid medium, as water, snow, mud, &c. 

of wading tl.rongh river* 
(fin? W81j! y “ °“ r Ui ^ iaAZ ^"^ J)am P^r : Foyaget 

3. To move or pssa with difficulty and 
labour ; to mRke way against or through ob- 
stacles or embarrassments ; to struggle 
throng!). 

“ Wbloh *p«ik & mind not all degraded, 

Even by the crime* through which It waded." 

Byron : Giaour. 

B. Trans. : To pass through or across by 
wading; to ford. 

“ Affile hi* frieud. the strong man Kwaalod, 

Swam the deep*, the shallows waded.” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha. vlL 
wade, 9. [Wade, v.] The act of wading. 

1 t F ade . fvhy a mile, aud every now And 
/^Id.AprU^. *ssi U8t touched the poo IN* nellM*,"— 

wad'-er, a. [Eng. wad(e), v. ; -er.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who wades. 

2. A pair of long, water-proof boots nsed by 
sportsmen for wading through water. 

“ Wadert are of &* much service oo the s wimpy 
grouud round the pool as for actually reaching fish 
rising some way out."- Field, SspL 11. W 

II. Zool (PL): Wading Birds. Ths name 
is sometimea confined to the families Chara- 
driid® and Scolopacidae. 

Wad'-hurst, «. [See def.] 

Geog. : A parish aud market town of Eng- 
land, county Sussex. 

Wadhurst-clay, a. 

Gtol. : A sub-division (the second from the 
top) of the Hastings Sand. Towards its base 
there are nodules and thin beds of Clay Iron- 
stone, which, from the time of Henry HI. 
till the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, furnished the chief iron-ore smelted in 
England. 

wadding, pr. par. or a. [Wade, v .] 
wading-birds, s. pi. 

Ornith. : A popular name for the Grail® or 
Grallatores (q.v.). Tn meny classifications 
the Linn®an name (Grail®) is now revived. 

* wad'-llng, s . [Wattle.] a wattled fence. 
(Tusse r: Husbandrie , p. 83.) 

wad -mal, wad'-maal, wad - moll, a. 

[icel, vddhmdl — wadml'; vadh , v6dh, vodh = 
a piece of stuff, cloth as it leaves the loom ; 
Sw. vadmal; Dan. vadmil] A kind of very 
coarse and thick woollen cloth. 

" Cootes of wadmoll and course groso clothe."— 
Bemere ; Prouaart ; Cronyrle, voL ch, eexv. 

wad'-mill, a. [Etym. doubtful ; cf. wadmal.] 
(See compound.) 

wadmill-tllt, «. A covering for a field- 
gun and carriage formerly used in the British 
service. Length, 14 ft. 6in.: breadth, lift. 

6 in. ; weight, 50 lbs. 

wad'-na, v.i. [See def.] Would not. (Scotch.) 

“ IFadnn hao ventured upon the Halket-head craig* 
after •on-dowo.*' — Soott: Antiquary, eh. viL 

* wad-B^t, * wad-sett, a. [Eng. & Scotch 
wad— a pledge, and set — to place, to set.] 

An old Scots Law term for & mortgag* or 
bond and disposition in security. 

Wad-flet-ter, a [Eng. wadset; -er. j 
-Scots Law : One who holds by a wadset. 


<5te, t& t, fare, jmidst, what, faU. father; we, w6t, here, camel, her, thfire ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
«r. wore, wolf, work, who, sin; mate, ohb, ciiro, unite, our, rfile, fuU; try, Syrian. ®, ce = o; oy = a; qu = kw. 
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wid'-fr ft [Arab. u*2di = tba channel of a 
river, a ravine, a valley.] The channel of a 
watercourse which ia dry, except in tha 
rainy season ; a watercourse ; a stream. 

wae (IX *• I^oe.) (Scotch.) 

•wae (2), a. [Wave,®.] 
woe-ful, a, [Woeful.] (Scotch.) 

wJlo'-Bome, a. [Scotch toa« = woe ; eufT. 
*ome.] Woeful, sad. (Scotch.) 

“80 piteously *ad and wacsornsf—Soolt : Rob Roy. 
oh. xur. 

wae'-sfcoks, Inter). [Scotch woe (1), »■. flnd 
aafce.] Alas 1 O the pity. (Scotch.) 

- for him th»t geU ^ 

wot watt 0. [Frolv a variant of wo^Cq.v.).] 
Worthless, insignificant, paltry, tow, mean. 
(Scotch.) 

-u It not an odd like thing that Ilka waf carl* 
the coaotry hu a too and heir. — Scott : Guy Manner* 
ing. ch. xxxlx. 

wa'-fcr, wa-flre, * waf-fire, • wa-ttar, ft 

[U. Fr. waufre, gaujfre, goffre ; Fr . gavjre, 
from O. Dut. wo«/d = a wafer; Dut. wafel; 
Low Ger. wafeln = wafers; Ger. wapl = a 
wafer ; Dan. t>ajfd ,* Sw. v&JJla. Prob. named 
jtoiti a supposed resemblance to a honey- 
comb : cf. Ger. wabe = a honeycomb, a cake 
of wax.] A thin cake or leaf of paste, gene- 
rally diso-sbaped ; applied specifically to- 
rn A email, thin, sweet cake, made of flour, 
cream, white wine, and lump sugar, and 
flavoured with cinnamon, 

“The flu* cake*, wafers, and march pal Of*, artifi- 
cially curved."—/*. lloUand : PUnie, bk. «i».. eh. iv. 

(2) A thin adhesive disc of dried paste used 
for sealing letters, fastening documents toge- 
ther, ana the like ; made of flour, mixed with 
water, gum, and some nou-poisonoue colouring 
matter; Transparent wafers are made by dis- 
solving fine glue or isinglass with such 
quantity of water that tha solution when 
cold, ahall be of proper consistency. 

(3) A term applied by protestants to the 
*acrumentsl bread used by Roman Catholics 
iu the Eucharist ; n thin circular portion of 
unleavened bread, generally stamped with 
the Christian monogram, the cross, or other 
sacred symbol. 

wafer-calce, & A thin cake, a wafar. 

“For oaths arc itraw*, men 1 * faith* are wnfei^cakesf 
Shakesp.: Henry »•» 1L *• 

•wafer-irons, $. /*■_. A pinccr-ahaped in- 
atrument, the legs of which terminate in flat 
bladea about twelve inches long, by nine in 
breadth, nsed for making wafers. Tha blades 
are heated iu a coke lire, the paste is then 
put between them, and by pressure formed 
Into a thin sheet of paste, from which discs of 
the desired size are cut out with a punch. 

• wafer-woman, a. A woman who sold 
wafers. Such women were often employed in 
love affaire and intriguea. 

“Twns no set meeting, 

Certainly, tor there was no wctfer.wotnan with her 

u >». t ruu . a t 

wa'-fer, vX [Wafer, a.] 

L To seal or close with a wafer. 

“ pnt it into hi i pocket, wafered. and reiulv tor the 

General Post.''— Dickon* i Pickwick, ch. ixxiii. 

2. To attach or fasten with a wafer. 


•Thi* little hill i» to be wafered on the ibop^cor.* 

—IhcSrns : Pickwick, ch. 1. 

* wa'-fer-er, • waf-frer, «. [Eng. wafir, a. ; 
-er.] A rnan who made or sold wafers. They 
appear to have been employed as go-betweens 
In love affairs and intrigues. [Ct Wafe*- 
woman.] 

“ a waffrer with waffre*." P. Plowman, p. *58. 

* waferestre, * wafrestre, *. [Eng. wafer, 
and fern. auff. -tier.} A woman who sold 
W&feTS* 

“ Wjrtt God, quatb * wafrestref 

P . Plowman, p. 12ft 

Waff (IX a [A variant of uA(0*(q.v.X] A blast. 
(Scotch.) 

“A cold waf at wind ."-Scott : Heart of Midlothian, 
ch. xxxix. 

waff (2), ft [The asme word as wave (q.v.).] 

1. The act of waving; a aignal made by 
waving. 

2. A hasty motion. 

3. A eligbt stroke from a eoft body 


4. Sudden bodily ailment. 

% Scotch in all its eenaee. 

waff; VX [Waff, a 1 To wave, to ehake. 
(Scotch.) 

" W1U ‘ ax 

waf-flo, 9 . [Dut. wafd; O. Du U watfel; 
Ger. toaffelss a wafer (q.v.X] A thin cake 
baked hard and rolled, or a soft indented 
cake baked In an iron utensil on coals. 

waffle-iron, ft A cooking-utensil having 
two hinged portions to contain batter, which 
ia quickly c<viked by the relatively large aur- 
face of heated Iron, owing to square projec- 
tions which make cavities in the batter-cake. 

waf-fl©, tr.l. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. of ono- 
uiatopoetio origin.] (Saa extract.) 

“ Out they went loto the bleak hitterneu, the dogs 
runclng before them. and. as the oeople *xy. 

—that %, snuffing end whluing—lu their eageme** to 
get on ."— Daily Telegraph, March 8. 1888. 

•wa-foure, *. [Wafer.] 

waft, vX & f, [A variant of wave, ?., formed 
by taking the pa. L f waved (corrupted i to > waft 
by rapid pronunciation), aa the infinitive 
mood of a new yarb ; thua Shakespeare has 
waft both for tha pa. t, and Pft par. of wave 
(see Merchant of Venice, v., and King John, u.) , 
cfl Mod. Eng. hoist , which la dua to hmsed, 
pa. t, of Mid. Eng. hoist, and Mod. Eng. graft, 
due to graffed, pa. L of Mid. Eng. graff ; cl 
also Scotch itfc^r = to wave, to shake. 1 
A. Transitive: 

* 1. To beckon to ; to make a signal to ; to 
giva notice to or call the attention of by 
waving something. 

" But> a. x 

*2. To cast or turn quickly. 

“ jyaftlno bla eye* to the contrary.* , , „ 
w Shakeep. : W inter t Tale, l X 

3. To bear or carry through a fluid or 
buoyant medium ; to bear or convey through 
the air or aea. 

- Tb. KU-wm. fi« min. 5SS2: 

•4. To buoy up ; to cause to float ; to keep 
from’ sinking. „ 

“ Their long* being able to waft ap their bod lea. — 
Browner Vulgar Krrvurt. 

*B. Intrans. : To move or pass as in ft 
buoyant medium ; to float. 

“And oow the about* waft 

waft, e. [Waft, r.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who or that which wafts ; 
a sweep. 

» 2. A breath or current, as of air. 

“One wide waft," Thomson: Winter, 27 L 
3. (See extract). 

*• Made m well iu be coaid a boat, or rather a waft. 
wherewith be wafted over the driver *.' r - limit h : Lives 
Of Highwaymen, lit. 74. 

IL NauL : A flag stopped at the head and 
middle portinua, hoiatea as a aignal. The 
meaning of the aignal varies according to the 

S l&ce wriere it is hoisted; at the main, peak, 
;c. (Also apelt whefL) 

waft'-age (age as *g), s. [Eng. waft, y. ; 
•age.} Tha act of wafting ; tha state or being 
wafted ; conveyance or transportation through 
a buoyant medium, as air, water, Ac. 


“ Like a atreoge #oul tyxm the Btyglao bBoka, 

Staying lor wattage. 

8hakesp. : Troll us A Cressida, lit ft 

• waft'-er, t. [Eng. waft, v. ; •er .1 

1 . One who or that which wafts or trans- 

^ 0r ^ S *“ The wafter of the aoul* to bllns or bane “ 

Btaun i. A Pitt. : Mad Lover ; Iv. L 

2. A boat for passage. 

8. A blunted aword, formerly nsed in mill* 
tary exercises and aword-and-buckler play, 
(Meyrick.) [But see note e.v. Waster, A. 8.] 
♦waft'-6r, t. [Wafter.] 

* waft' -nre, «. [Eng. waft ; dirt.} The act of 
waving.' 

“ With mi angry w^ure of yoar hand. 

xhakttp. : Julius Ccmar. 1L L 

wS-g, *Wagge, v.l. & t. [O. Sw. wagga = to 
wag, to fluctuate ; wagga = (s.) a cradle, (v.) to 
rock a cradle; Sw. vagga — ( a.) a cradle, (v.) 
to rock a cradla ; lcel. vagga = a cradle ; Dsn. 
vngge - (s.) a cradle, (v.) to rock a cradle. 
Allied to A.S. wagian =■ to move, to rock, to 
vacillate ; Eng. weigh and waggon.} 


A. Intransitive: 

1 To move backwards and forwards, up 
and down, or from side to side alternately, as 
if connected with a larger body by a joint, 
pivot, or any flexibla attachment; to oscil- 
late, to rock, to awing or sway ; to vibrate. 

• HI* he*d wagged up *nd down." 

Shakes p. : Rape of Liter ece, 1,40ft. 

2. To be in motion ; to atir, to move. 

•• Mh mci •» 6. 

* 3. To make progress ; to progress, to con- 
tinue. 

“Thu* may ire tee, quoth be, how the world »agsf 
Shakesp. .* A* You Like It, 11 7. 

■ 4. To move off or away ; to pack off ; to 
be off or gone. 

*■ Como, uolgbboort, we must way.* 

Cow per : Yearly Distress. 

B .Trans.: To cause to move up and down, 
backwards and forwards, or from aida to side 
alternately, as a small body jointed or at- 
tached to a larger body by & joint, pivot, or 
any flexible attachment; to cause to oscillate, 
rock, aurge, or vibrate ; to shake. It ia often 
nsed with an idea of playluluess, sportiveneaa, 
mockery or deriaion. 

♦* Let mo aeo the prouue»t 

H, . tb.tdm.Bot. 

w&g, ft [WAO, v.} 

I , The act of wagging or shaking ; a shake t 
as, To give a wag of one’a bead, 

2. One who makea, or ia in tha habit of 
making Jokes ; one who Is of a merry, frolic- 
some, or humorous disposition; a droll, hu- 
morous fellow ; a humourist, a wit, a joker. 
Formerly appiiad to a person who indulged 
in coarse, low, or broad hmoonror buffoonery, 
auch aa practical Jokes, &c. 

“A wag it the lMt order even of pretender* to wit 
fUKltfood humour.”— Taller, No. 184. 

In thia meaning the word Is probably an 
abbreviation of Wag-halter (q.v.). 

* wag-halter, ft A common term for a 
rogue or gal iowa- bird ; one who ia likely to 
wag In a halter ; a rascal. (Ct Scotch hempie 
= one fond of merry, frolicsome pranka, a 
joker ; lit. = one fitted for a hempen roj>e.) 

wage, • wa£en, vX & i. (O. Yr. wager 
gager, gagier = to pledge, from Low Lat. 
uxtdio = to pledge, from wadhts, vadium — a 
pledge, from Goth, tmdi = a pledga ; ga-wadjon 
to pladge. Gags, and wage are doublets.) 
[Wan.] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. To put to the hazard or risk of an event ; 
to stake, to pledge, to bet, to wager, to risk- 

“I will wage A«i».hut your gold, gold to lt M — 
ghakesp.: CymbeUne, l. ft 

» 2. To hazard, to attempt, to risk ; to ven- 
ture on ; to encounter. 

“Dared hlto to wage thl* battle *t PhnraiUla." 

Shakesp . : Antony A Cleopatra , IU. 7. 

3* To engage in, as in a contest ; to carry 
on, as a war ; to undertake. 

“ From scene* where Sntan wages »tUl 
HU most taccessfnl war.” 

Cowper: Olney Hymns, xivl. 

*4 To blre for pay ; to engage for wages ; 
to employ. 

“ If thel wage men to werre." Piers Plowman, p. 40ft 

* 5, To aefc to hire ; to hire or let out. 

“Thou . . . mestwafire _ 

Thy workee for wtelth. *od life loTKold « 
Bpensrr: F. Q., II. vli. IB. 

* 6. To pay wages to ; to pay the wages of. 

“ Wanting money to wage hi* •ouldlera.’WVynnfr 
Antipathic, IX 77. 

* B# Intransitive: 

L To bind or engage one’s self by a pledge ; 
to go bail. 

“ I wil wage tor wrong, he wll do »o narnore.' 

Piers Plowman, JB. tv, M. 

2. To be opposed as a stake ; to be equal ; 
to balance. 

“The commodity wages not with the danger. — 
Shalc tp ; Pericles, Iv. X 

S. To be opposed In combat ; te contend* 
to strive. 

“ Choose to wage *gnlu*t the eomlty o* the air" 
Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4. 

• To wage one's law: 

Law : (See extractX 

“ When an action of deht U brought again »t one, a« 
for money or chattels left or loot the delenuouU tho 
defendant may wage his tow: that Ift *wear. and 
certain persona with him, that he owe* nothioe to the 
plaintiff lo manner aa he hath declared. T J*« u 
make the oath U called wager of law, end when It la 
liccomplUhed. It U called the making or doing ol law. 


a. A miguL m-ivivo v— - * - ; - 1 — ■ 1 
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wage-work, «. Labor for which money 
la paid. J 

wage-worker, *. One who works for 

wages; an employee. 

wage, a. [0. Fr. i cage, gage = a gage, "pledge, 
guarantee, from t roper, paper, papier = to wage 
(qv.xj 

• 1. A gage, a pledge, a a take. 

" ^Vl flo A nJ ? ht '' whIch ou ? ht tt4t war Ilka wag*. 
DUd&ined to loo#e tha meed ha wonua in inyT 

Spenser: F. L It. flfl. 

2. Hire ; pay for services. (Now generally 
used In the plural.) 

M Ilk man thou reit hla wage. m 

Robert da Srunne, p. fit. 

• wage -do m, «. [Eng. wage. a. ; -dom.] The 
system of paying wages for work done. 

ot Industrial purtnarship in 
pUce of wagedom. —Dally Chronicle , Sept, 7 . 1854 . 

W«ig / -el, *. [Etym. doubtfuL Not found in 
Lexicon Comu-Brit .] 

OmttK . : According to WHlughby (Omith., 
p. 349), the Great Black-backed Gull (Larue 
marinus ). Wlllughby waa followed by Pen- 
nant, who afterwards changed his opinion, 
In h . i3 Arctic Zoology (ii. 243), describes 
the Wagel aa the young of the “ Herring Gull/* 
the Limiaean Larus Juscus, the Lesser Black- 
backed Gull of modem ornithology. 

Wage -less, cl [Eng. trope, a. ; -&*.] 

1. Not receiving wages 
• 2. Not paying wages. 

** Tltheleiae, Ux.leaae, wagelette, rlgbtleaM." 

Sylvester: Job Triumphant, III. 1». 

* wage'-ling, a. [Eng. wage , a. ; dim in. suff. 
ding.] A hireling. 

Wag'- or, * wa - jour, *. [0. Fr. wageure, 
popettre, from Low Lat. xoadiatum, from wa- 
diatus, pa. par. of wadio - to wage (q.v.).J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something deposited, et3ked, or hazarded 
on the event of a contest or some unsettled 
question ; eoinething staked by each of two 
peraone In eupport of hla own opinion con- 
cerning a future or an unkfiowo event: a 
stake. The party whose opinion proves to be 
correct receives what has been staked by 
both. By statutes of England, Scotland, 
and the United States, all contracts or agree* 
meats, whether In writing or parole, depend- 
ing on wagera, are nail and void, and the 
wager or money due thereon cannot be re- 
covered in a court of law. A wager lost is 
therefore, only a debt of honor, 

Wiil buck their own opinions with s wager. m 

Ryron: Beppo, xiviL 

2. An occasion upon which two persons 

make a bet ; a bet. ^ 

of a Wt &t ° D Wh,Cl1 1)618 ar ® ^ ; the subject 

IL Law: An offer to make oath of Inno- 
cence, or of non-indebtedness ; or the act of 
making oath, together with the oaths of eleven 
compurgatora, to fortify the defendants oath, 
t (I) * Wager of battle: [Battle], 

*(2) Wager of law: 

^^H t f/A raod L of trial wher eby,]n an action 
6 fv, bron S ht U P<? Q * simple contract be- 
tween the parties without any deed or record, 
the defendant might dlschai^e himself by 
taking an oath that he owed not the plaintiff 
anything , but he was required to bring with 
him eleven persona of hie neighbors, called 

'SS ^ow u^’n Their 

oath that they believed in their consciences 
mte Wao“.] tnith - CSCe CXtract 
wager-policy, $. [Policy ( 2), a, f .j 
wag'-er, v.u & <. [Waqeh, «.] 

A, Trans . : To stake, hazard, or risk on 
to iS 1116 event » 0r on 0,,me qaestion 

toetek^ ° r ° Q SOme to bet, 

mu-1' ponna* 

That, if ha u *liv©, h« luu it yeL** 

Wordsworth : The Brothers. 


t, r . ” • The Brother*. 

to bet ra7W ‘ ** T ° m&ke & wager or \ 

* wagf-er-er, *, One who wagers or bets, 
wagf-er-mg, pr. par. or a. [Waoeb, v.] 
wagering policy, «. (Policy ( 2), a, f J 


*' pL The paymeot for 

woi k dune ur services performed ; the price 
paad tor labor; the return made or comnenga* 
tioo paid to those employed to perform any 
kind of labor or service for their employers. 

% Some economists have held that the rate 
of wages la determined by the ratio which the 
capital—for the productive use of vhich labor 
la sought-- bears to the number of laborers 

« k r D / f h i at | kind cf that when 

the capital Increases more rapidly than the 
laboring population of a country, wages rise; 
when it increases more slowly, they fall. It 
has also been noted that the effect of a rise in 
wages is to produce an increase in the numl»er 
of marriages and, In due time, of population 
With the result of ultimately causing wages 

A Mr tilery i„ u£t |2E 

s r^llj a sort of commodity, and subject to 
the kws of commodity, which are immotAble 
T 118 view account for the 
tact thai all attempts to fix wages by law 
have proved inoperative and mischievous, a 
the effort made, In 
the reign of Edward III. (1360), on the part 
of capitalists, after the Black Death (in 1346) 
had swept away so large a part of the popula- 
tion, both lu Britain and on the continent, 

TTnftITfS! , n&tu 5 a I ly \ nd neatly rose. In the 
United btates it has been considered highly 
desirable to preserve American mechauJcs ii om 
Wnl° tope J it ^ n With lhe P°° r1 ^ raid labor of 
P ^° teCt i oni8ts claim that the 
American tariff system fnrnfshee such protoe- 
A. me / ,eaD labor * However tnle this 
may be, the fact remain® that this system has 
not prevented frequent and extensive stiikes 
proceeding from the reduction of wages; 
qaestion of the relations of capital 
still ©ne of vital significance in 
American economic#. 

con.tltDte* the natnr*l ns 

Practica)]y, however, labor I. treated as a 
commodity, and, therefore, the price of labor 
(wages) is eulyect to the influence of the 
natuml law of commodity affecting the eupply 
of and the demand for laborers ; and if, through 
1™ W* , ca P ita i ( whj ch is an employing 
agent but not a productive factor i n economics! 

P^rortion of “ the pni 
duce of labor,’ Mr. Smith’e idea of “natural 
recompense mnst prove inoperative. It 
seems clear that our recurrent labor troubles 
may be ascribed fo this cense, at least in part 
[See Capital, B. 3. |.J ^ 

Although a plural, » regie sometimes has 
the verb in the singular. 

“ Th « KaffM of «lu is death.**— Roman* vi. JJ. 

U Strictly speaking, the term wages compre- 
hends as well the pay of ofl5cere, the fee* of 
lawyers, medical men, Ac., the salary of clerks, 
the stipends of clergymen, as the remuneration 
for mechanical aud menial labor. 

wages-fnnd, s. 

Polil. Boon. : A term formerly used to denote 
that portion of active capital devoted to the 
payment of wages; beiDg, in fact, simply the 
aggregate sum of wages, and not a fund in 
auy sense. Now little used. 

wages-less, a. Not receiving wages: 
unpaid. ( Lptton : Pelham, ch. xlix.) 9 


* waget, or s [Prob. the same as Watch et 
(q.v.).j Llght-hlne, or cloth of a light-bine 
color. ( Chaucer.) 

W ^K -K©r y, s. [Eng. wag, e.; -try.] The 
manner, actions, or pranks of a wag* 
mischievous merriment; frolicsome humor* 
sportive trick or gaiety ; jocular eaylngs or 
doing; pleasantry, 6 

Wag^-gish., a. [Eng. wag, s.; -ery.] 

1. Like a wag; full of mischievous merri- 

ment, frolicsome humor, and pleasantry* 
roguish in merriment or good humor. 9 

2. Done, made, or Isld ia waggery or 

for sport; sportive, frolicsome, humorous, 
pleasaut. * 

a dr. [Eng. waggish ; -7y.] 
In a waggish manner; In sport or frolic: 
sportively. * 

w&g'-gish-ness, .. [Eng. vagg i,h ; 

The quality or state of being waggish* 
hTnnr 1116 “ erriment; P lea *autry, Jocularity, 


j5|®r A t, [A frequent, from wag 

A. Intrans. : To move with a wagging mo- 

tion ; to wag or sway from side to aide quickly 
and frequently, ^ 9 

** Tha crow waggling *Ion« the ihore." 

-tfajr •' Lucan ; Phartalla, y* 

B. Trans. ; To cause to wsg quickly and 
frequently ; to wsg or move one way mod 
another. 

waggle, i. [Waoole, v.) A quick, frequent 
wsggjcg or movement one way and another. 

(or w M v) » «• [After Herr War* 
of Warsaw; suff. -ite (3fin.).J w 

3Xm.: A concretionary variety of aiuc eilli. 
cate from the Urals. J 01111 

«• Of or relating te 
Kichard Wagner (pron. Vaguer), the eminent 
uerman musical composer (ISI3-18SS). 

Wag'-ner-ijm, «. The musical theorr 
taught nud illustrated ia his workshyEiS 
Wagner: the absolute coordination, in the 
drama, of the music, the wording, tha scenic 
effecte, and the action, as being all of equal 
and essential Importance. [Waoneman.] 

*• rafter Herr Wagner ; suff. 

-«« (iHtn.). j 

Min. i A rare mineral occurring In veins of 
quartz lu clay-slate at HoUgrabeu, near 
Werffen, Salzburg. Hardness, 6 to 5 6 ; sp 
gr. 3068; lustre, vitreous; color, shades of 
yellow, grayish ; streak, white ; brittle. Com- 
pos. : Phosphoric scid, 43*8; magnesia, 37T; 
fluorine, 11*7; magnesium, 7-4 = 100= to the 
formula (MgO)sPO e + MgF. 

w&g'-g^n, s. [Dut. wagen, cogn. 
with A.S. waean = a wain (q.v.); IceL A 8w. 
vagn ; O. H. Ger. wagan.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A four-wheeled vehicle for the transport 
of good e, freight, a ad produce. The ordinary 
goods wagon is s strong, heavy vehicle, drawn 
by two horses yoked ahreast The fore- 
wheels are smaller than the hind-wheels, 
and their axle Is swivelled to the body of 
the vehicle, so as to facilitate turning. Most 
wagons are supplied with strong springs on 
account of the weight of the vehicle, and to 
make np for the absence of the steadying 
power of the horses, who expend their force 
in pulling only, the weight being distributed 
over the four wheels. A vehicle on fonr 
wheels of equal diameter la of lighter draught 
than one in which the fore- wheels are smaller 
than the hind-wheela, unless the load is dis- 
tributed on the wheels In proportion to their 
diameter. Wagons are used for many purposes, 
agricultural and commercial. Those used to 
carry goods neediog protection from rate are 
provided with wooden bows, over which is 
stretched a covering of heavy canvas or other 
material. The ends of the bows are inserted 
in staples on each side of the vehicle, eo that 
cover and bows can be removed when not 
required. 

"One ot th« wheel«« ot th® wagon wharlo I vu 
hrmko, *o th*t by that tneane* the other wagon* went 
afore." — Uackluyt : Voyages, ill. 481. 

2. The name given in England to * vehicle 
for the conveyance of goods oa railways; in 
this country it is called a freight car. 

* 3, A chariot, 

m ^ . M Phcehn* pore 

In wee torn wanes hi* weary waggon did reeura." 

apenstr : F. Q., L r. 44. 

IL Goldbeatina : A tool having four edge® 
of cane mounted in a frame, and used to trim 
the edges of gold-leaf to a size for a book ; 
that is, about St inches on a aide. The cane 
fa used In preference to steel, as the gold doea 
not adhere to it 

wagon-boiler, *. 

Steam-eng.: A boiler having a semicircular 
top and fiat or concave bottom. So called from 
tha resemhlance of Its shape to that of a 
wagon covered with Its tilt. 

wagon-bow, «. An arch -shaped slat 
with its ends planted In staples on the wagon- 
bed sides. Used to elevate the tilt or cover. 

wagon-ceiling, *. 

Arch.: A celling of cylindrical form. 

wagon-coupling, a coupling foi 
attaching the hind axle to the fore. Know# 
also as a reach or perch In carriages. 


W. w^B^m'te er *iT 6 ’" W6t ’ h “ re ’ h6r ’ ‘Hero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p«t, 

' WOrk * Wid * 8011 * mute - «*»>, o^e, mute. cur. rule, fall; try. Syrian. ». « = e ; ey = * ; qn = kw. 


wagon— wailingly 
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wagon-drag, a. [Draq, k, II. 3.] 

wagon-hammer, a. The vertical bolt 
which connects the double-tree to the tongue, 
aud upon which the double-tree swings. 

wagon-headed, a. 

Arch: Haring an arched or semicircular 

top or head, like the cover or tilt of a wagon 
when stretched over the bows; round-arched: 

•s, a wagon-headed ceiliog, roof, or vault. 

wagon-jack, *. A jack for lifting the 
wheels of a wagon clear of the ground, that 
the wheels may be removed and the apiudle 
greased. The varieties are numerous. 

wagon-look, s. A contrivance to bring 
a friction on the wheels of a wagon, to 
retard its motion in descending hills, 

wagon-master, ». A person who has 
charge of one or more wagons; especially, an 
officer in charge of wagons in a military 
train. 

wagon-roofed, a. 

Arch.: Having a semi-circular or wagon- 
headed roof, 

wagon-tipper, *. A derice for tilting 
a w agon, in order to dump its load. 

wagon-train, s. A train, service, or 
collection of wagons, draught-animals, Ac., 
organized for a special purpose; especially, 
the collection of wagons, <fcc., accompanying 
an army, to convey provisions, ammunition, 
the sick, wounded, Ac. 

wagon- wright , ». A wright who makes 
wagons. 

wig'-6n, wi«’-g6n, .... A <• [“. «.] 

A. Trans . ; To convey or transport in a 
wagon or wagons. 

B. Intrant . : To convey or transport goods 
in a wagon or wagons. 

w&g'-dn-age WAg'-gon-age, (age as Ig), 

s, [Eng. wagon ; -age.] 

1. Money paid for the conveyance of goods 
In wagons. 

2. A collection of wagons. 

•» Wagonags. provender, *ud two or three place# 

emnou, —Carlyle. 

wS.g'-6n-cr,w5g-g6n-er, •• [Eng. tcagon; 
~*r-\ 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1, One who drives or leads a wagon; a 
wagon-driver. 

“The waggoners drove off at fall ■pood.**— Mat* 
•titan ; Bitt, Eng., eh. v. 

• 2. A charioteer. 

•* 0t»b them, or tear them on thy chariot-wheels j 
An d then I’ll come, and be thy waggoner. 

Shaketp. : Titus Andronicus, v. ft. 

3. A constellation, Charles’ Wain. [Ursa 

MAJOR.] 

44 By this, the Northern wagoner had »et ( 

HU wuenfold torn* b^hiua th$ *tedf**t 

Spenter: F. <?., I. iu 1* 

IL Attron. : (1) The constellation Aurigs ; 
(2) The constellation Bootes (q.v.). 

* w&g'^n-ess, * w&g'-gon-ess, «. [Eng. 
wagon ; -ew.} A female wagoner, driver, or 
charioteer. (An improper formation.) 

M Her waggonsss wm *he that paint* the atr.” 

Chapman : Bamer ; Iliad V. 848. 

w&g - in - Stte', wag - gin - Stte', *, [A 

dimin. from wagon (q.v.).] 


wagon; -ry. } Conveyance by 
wagons collectively. 


means of wagons; 

^This unlawful waggonry wherein It rides."— Mil- 
ton : Of Church Government, bk. L, ch. L 

• w&g-pas-tie, * . [Eng. wag, snd pasty.] 
A rogue, an urchin. 

6 With alt ttte wagpastis^ 

A. deceiver of faille# by euhtlll craft and guile. 

Udal : Roitter Bolster. 111. ft 

w&g'-tall, *. [Eng. wag, v., and tail] 

1, Lit. A Omith. : A popular name for any 
Motacilla, 


species of the genus M< 


, called moi-e 

fully Water-Wagtail. They are active, grace- 
ful “birds, of sober plumage, black, white, and 
gray being the prevailing colours. They fre- 
quent grass-plota, the edges of ponds, and the 
sandy banks of rivera, in search of their in- 
sect food, and may be readily known by their 
restless activity and ceaseless motion of their 
tails, whence their scientific and popular 
name. [Motacilla, TVater-waotail.] 

* 2. Fig. : A pert person. 

“ Spare mo my gray beard, yon wagtail." 

Shaketp. : Lear , U. ft 

wagtail- fan tail, «. 

Ornith. : Rhipidura motacilloides, an Aus- 
tralian bird, about five inches long, and closely 
resembling the Pied Wagtail (Motacilla lugn- 
Iris ), whence the popular and specific names. 

* w&g'-tail, * wag-tayl, v.L [Eng. wag, 
and tail.] To flutter. 

" From bush to bush, wagtayling here and there. 

Sylvester : The Trophse*. p. 137. 

wah, wha, s. [See extract.] 

Zool: Ailurusfulgens. [Panda.] 

•• It . . . la frequently dlecovered by its loud cry or 
call, resembling the word wha, often repeating the 
tame. Hence ie derived one of the local nauiee by 
which it i* known."— Any. Cyclop. {Eat. Bist.1 iv. 188. 

Wa-ha-bi, Wa-ha'-bee, a [Named after 
Abdul-Wahhab = the servant of Him who 
gives everything.] 

Muhammadanism (PI.) : A sect founded by 
Abdul Wahhab, born towards the end of 
the seventeenth century, near Der’aiyeh, the 
capital of Nejd, in Arabia. During the Saracen 
period the Muhammadan sacred places were 
In Arab custody. When the Saracen was 
sncceeded by the Turkish power they passed 
over into Turkish keeping. It is obligatory 
on every Musalman wno can afford the ex- 
pense, to make a pilgrimage to Mecca at least 
once in his life. The Arabs were greatly 
scandalized by the moral laxity of some of 
the pilgrims, and it became painfully an- 
ient that even the best of them hsd largely 


in 18J8, and capturing Abdullah, son and suc- 
cessor of Saud, sent him to Constantinople, 
where he was beheaded. In 1827, 1834, 1838, 
and 1889 theWahabees attempted to excite in- 
surrections, and required continual vigilance 
from Egypt. In 1862 and 1863 Falgrave found 
them numerous in Arabia. The Wahabee 
movement is not now confined to Arabia ; it 
has spread throughout the Muhammadan 
world, and though quiescent at present, still 
possesses vigorous life, and will doubtless 
again from time to time break forth. Many 
adherents of the sect are believed to exist in 
India, Patna being considered one of their 
strongholds. 

Wa-ka'-bi-Ism, Wa-ha’-bee- Ism, a. 

[Eng. Wahabi/Wahabee ; -ism.] The doctrines, 
principles, and practices of the Wahabis. 

• wah~len-ber'-£i-a (or was v),s. [Named 
after George Wah len berg, M.D., author of the 
Flora of Japan.] 

Rot. : An old genus of Campanulaceae, re- 
duced by Sir J. Hooker to a sub-genus of 
Campanula. Wahlenbergia hederacea is now 
Campanula hcderacea. The flowers of IT. 
graminijlora are used by the mountaineers of 
Southern Europe for epilepsy, and W. linarioir 
dcs in Chili for pains in the bowels. 

* waid, pa. par. or a. [Weiqh.] 

wall; welf, b. & a. [O. Fr. waif gaif = a 
thing lost and not claimed, from Icel. veif = 
anything flapping about, as the fin of a aesl ; 
vei/a = to shake, to vibrate.] [Waff, Waive.] 

A. An substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Anything found astray or lying without 
an owner ; anything blown by the wind or 
drifted in by the ocean ; a thing preserved or 
coming as by chance ; a stray or odd piece or 
article. 

2. A wanderer ; a poor, neglected, homeless 
wretch. 

II. J-aw : 

1, Goods of which the owner Is not known. 

2. Such goods as s thief, when pursued, j 
throws away to prevent being apprehended. [ 
They belong to the crown, unless the owner 
takes the necessary steps for prosecuting and 
convicting the thief. 

B. An adj. : Vagabond, worthless, Ignoble, 
mean. (Scotch.) 

Tf Waifs and strays : The homeless poor. 



WAOONETTE. 


Vehicles: A kind of four-wheeled pleasure- 
carriage of light construction. 

** There wm a Urge waggonette of welshed oak. 1 *— 
Black. : Princess of Thule, eh. 1 

• w&g'-on-ry, * w&g'-gon-iir. *. [Eng. 


l»Lr cv^ii uiv vj* hivim o--w 

aeparveu from the purity of the faith, accord 
lng divine honours to Muhammad, elevating 
tradition to the same level as revealed scrip- 
tnre, and quietly ignoring any precept of the 
Koran which required self-denial for its per- 
formance. Abdul Wahhab felt it a duty to 
make a determined effort to restore Muham- 
madanism to its pristine purity, and the most 
earnest Moslems gradually became hi3 fol- 
lowers. Converting to his views Muhammad 
lbu Saud, the powerful Sheikh of Der’aiyeh, 
whose daughter he married, he induced liis 
father-in-law to draw the sword for the esta- 
blishment of a pure Muhammadan theocracy. 
The Bedouins flocked to his standard ; the 
towns of Arabia, less inclined to adopt the new 
faith, had to be conquered. The Pasha of 
Bagdad, a.d. 1748 and 1749, somewhat re- 
tailed, but did not permanently arrest their 
progress. In a.d. 1765 (1172 of the Hegira), 
the father-in-law died, and on June 14, 1787 
(A. II. 1206), the revivalist or reformer. The 
former was succeeded by his son, Abdul-Aziz. 
In 1797 the Wahabees pillaged the town and 
tomb of Husein ; in 1803 they captured 
Mecca, and lu 1804 Medina, where they 
plundered the tomb of Muhammad himself. 
By this time Abdul-Aziz had been succeeded 
by his son Saud, by whose orders the Khootha 
(public prayer) was no longer allowed to be 
offered In the name of the Sultan. With the 
exception of the territory subject to the Imam 
of Muscat, all Arabia now submitted to the 
Wababees. They also captured some Arabic 
towns on the coast of Persia, and "Waha- 
bee pirates infested the Persian Gulf. In 
1809 these pirates were severely punished by 
the British, in conjunction with the Imam 
of Muscat. The esme year. Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt, prepared to attack them. 
In 1812 he took Medina, and in 1818 Mecca. 
In 1816 Ibrahim Pasha, the son of Mehemet 
Ali, assumed the command of the Egyptian 
troops, and, entering Arabia, took Der aiyeh 


• walft, s. [Eng. waif, with excrescent t, dua 
to the pa. par. waived.] A waif. 

« For that a waift. the which ty fortune oune 

Upon your sc**, he el&im’d u propertie. 

Spenser : r. Q-, IV. x IL RL 

wail (l), # waile, * wayl, *wayle, f weU, 

* weyl, v.t. & i. [Icel. voela, valet, vola = to 
wail ; orig. = to cry woe ; from voe, vei = woe I 
(inteij.) ; ct Ital. guajolare , guaire = to wail, 
cry woe*, from guai = woe 1 ; Goth, wai = 
woe I ; cf. also Wayment.] 

A. Trans.: To lament over, to bewail, to 

mourn, , . _ 

41 She wads the »be«oce other lord. 

Mason : Elfrida. 

B. Intrans. : To express sorrow audibly ; 
to lament, to mourn. 

“ Nor wan’d hU father o’er th' untimely dead." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey XJtiv. 84k 

wail (2), v.t. [Wale (2), v.] 

wail, s. [Wail, v.] Loud lamentation or 
weeping ; mourning or sorrow audibly ex- 
pressed. „ Arotm( j the woods 

She elghe her song, which with her rwtonod. 

Thornton* 

wail'-er, «. [Eng. wail(l), v. -«r.] One who 
wails or laments violently, 

• wail'-Hil, * waile-full, a. [Eng. wail, b. ; 
.full.] Sorrowful, mournful, sad. 

** Von most lay lime, to taogle her deelree. 

By waitful sonnets.'’ 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, hi. ft 

wail -Ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Wail (1), r.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. Apartidp . adj. : (See 
the verb), 

B. At subst. : The act of expressing grief, 
sorrow, or lamentation audibly; violent or 
loud lamentation. 

" I bade my harp’e wild wailings flow.” 

Scott: Glenfinlas. 

wail'-ing-l^, adv. [Eng. walling; dy.] In» 


bon. ptflt, oat, fto. chorus. ben^li; go. gem; thin, this; Bln. a?; expect, ‘ 

-tlon, -*lon = shun ; pon, -gion = zUun. -clou*. -Uou*. -siou* = stu*. -ble. -die. 4c. _ Bel, d«i. 
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wailment -wait 


wailing manner; with wailing and lamem 
tation. 

* wail'-mSnt, #. [EDg. wail (1), v. ; -menL] 
Wailing, lamentation. 

“ O day of wailment to all that are yet unborn."— 
Backet : Lift < \f ifilUamr, 11. 224. 

* wail' -ment, v.L [Wailment, ».] To la- 
ment, to wail. 

“ Therefore well may I i eaflmenf * 

Tylney: Loerin a, IL SL 

IT Perhapa a misprint for waiment (q.v.). 

* wail -st er, a. [Eng. wail (1). v. ; fem. enff. 
-ster.] A woman who wails or lament* ; a fe- 
male mourner. 

* wai'-mcnt, v.L [Wayment.] 

wain, *waine, * wayn, a. [A.S. woegn, 
u’cen =-a wain; cogn. with Dut. wagen = a 
wagon (q.v.); O. Sax. wagan; IeeL vagn; 
Dan. vogn ; Sw. vagn; 0. H. Ger. wagan; 
Ger. wagen.] 

1. Afour-wheeled vehicle for the transporta- 
tion of goods, com, liay, &c. ; a waggon. 

"There from the win burnt hay field homeward creep* 
The loaded wain." Cowper : Task, L 296. 

*2. A chariot. 

** Trembling ha ttood before the golden wain. 

And bow’d to dust the houoor* of his mane." 

Pope: Bonner ; Iliad xix. 448. 

3. A constellation ; Charles’ Wain : Ursa 
Major. 

• wain-bote, a. An allowance of timber 
for waggons and carts. 

wain-house, *. A house or ahed for 
waggons and carts. 

wain-rope, s. A rope for yoking animals 
to, or binding a load to a wain or waggon ; a 
cart-rope. 

"Oxen end wain-ropex cannot halt them together.” 
—SKaketp. ; Twelfth Bight, fif. 2. 

♦wain, # waine, v.L [Wain, *.] 

1. To fetch or convey In a wain or waggon. 

" If »uy you see 

Good servant ford&irie house, wain* her tome.** 

„ _ ^ Tutter : Butbandrie, p. 107. 

2. To waft. 

“ So swift they walned her through the light” 

3. To raise, to lift. S0ff7 ' 

wain'-a-ble, a. [Eng. wain, v. ; -able,] Capa- 
ble of being tilled ; as, waindble land. 

* wain'-age (age aa fg), *. [Eng. wain , s. ; 
-age.] The flndiDg of carriages or vehicles for 
carrying goods. 

* waine, a. & v. [Wain, s. & v .] 

♦wain-man, a [Eng. wain, s., and man.] A 
waggoner. 

Waln-BCOt, s. [Dut. wagen schot — wain scot ; 
Low Ger. wagenschot = the best kind of oak 
timber, well-grained, and without knots. The 
Dutch word ia from wagen — a waggon, a car- 
riage, a coach, and schoi = a partition, a 
Wainscot.] 

* 1. A fine kind of foreign oak timber, not 
liable to warp or cast, and working freely 
under the toot 

*'A wedge of wainscot Is fittest and m<wt proper for 
cleaving of an oaken trte. , ’~Vrjuhart : Tract t. p. 158 . 

2. A wooden lining or casing of the walls 
of apartments, usually made in panels, and 
so called be can so the panelling was originally 
made of the oak timber known aa wainecot. 

_ . “The mouse 

Behind the mouldering vxU nt eo* shriek’d* 

, _ .. Tennyson: Marian a. 

wainscot-moth, *. 

Entomology : 

1. Leumnia pollens , a very common British 
night-mnth, having the fore winga pale ochre- 
yellow, with the veins paler, and three faint 
dark dots ; hind wings whitish or very pale 
gray. Expansion of wings an Inch and a 
quarter. The caterpillar feeds in spring on 
various grasses. The Wainscot moths fre- 
quent marshy localities, and as a rule measure 
about an inch and a half across the wings. 

2. (PL): The family Leucanidae (q.v.). 


waln'-scot, v.L [Wainscot, a.) 

L To line with walnscotting. 

" Murick soendrib better In chamber* wahueotted, 
than hanged. —Bacon. 

* 2. To line with different materials. 

" It i* most curiously lined, or wafmeofted, with a 
white te*t*oeotu cruit ~Gren : Mutmtm. 


wain -8 cot-ting, a. [Eng. wainscot; -ing.] 
Wainscot, or the material used for it. 

— Ul * wa<MJOOtt< *W 0, his study.” 

wain’-wrighfc (gh aUent), s. [Eng. i pain, s., 
and wright.) A waggon -wriglit. 

wair, v.L [Icel. verja = to invest, to lay out, 
to clothe, to wrap, to wear.] To lay out ; to 
expend ; to waste, to squander. (Scotch.) 

•wair, s. [Etym. doubtfbl.] A piece of 
timber two yarde long, and a foot broad. 
(Bailey.) 

wai$e, wei$e, w6y$e, v.L [IceL visa; 
Ger. weisen = to show, to teach.] To lead, to 
direct. (Scotch.) * 

waist, * wast, ‘waste, s. [From A.8. 

* wcest, * uxzxt, weestm = form, shape, figure, 
from weaxen = to grow, to wax (q.v.) ; Icel. 
voxtr = atstiire, shape, from vaxa = to grow : 
Dan. r axt ; Sw. vaxt — growth, size.] 

* 1. Shape, figure, form. 

2. That part of the human body which Is 
Immediately below the ribs or thorax; the 
small part of the body between the thorax 
and hips. 

... “A soafl of sweat bells 

Bound the waitt of some fair Indian dancer. 

Mooro: Light of the Barer*. 

3. The middle . part of varions objects ; 
specifically, in a ship, the midship part be- 



am?, SHOWING WAIST. 

tween the forecastle and quarter-deck, or the 
main and fore hatchways, or the half-deck 
and galley. 

-** of * ship of this kind Is on hollow space 

of about flvt feet lo depth, contained between the 
elevation* of the quarter-deck and the forecastle, and 
having the upper deck for its hoae, or platfonn."- 
falconer : Shipwreck, il. (Note 87 .) 

•4. Something bound or fastened round 
the waist ; a girdle. 

** I might have given thee for thy rains 
Ten silver shekels and a golden waitt," 
a* mu O. Peele: David* BetJitabe. 

* & The middle. 

** This was about the watte of day* 

Lovet of Hero A Leander, p. 114. 

waist-belt, * waste-belt, $, A belt 

worn round the waist. 

** ™ **ys one, for I have got 

A broad-brim 'd hat, and w<ute-b^H towards a plot." 
Drgden : 1 Conquett of Granada. (ProL) 

waist-block, «. A bulwark shesve in 
the waiat of a vessel. 


waist-deep, a, or adv. 

reach tip to the waist. 


So deep as to 


M Th* eager Knight leap’d lu the ws 
Waist-deep, and first on chore was ha* 

waist-tree, ^ ; Ura ' 11 

NauL : A rough-tree or apar placed along 
the waist in place of bnlwarks. 

waist'-b&nd, a. [Eng. waist, and band.] 

1. The band or npper part of breeches, 
trousera, or pantaloons, which encompasses 
the waiat. 

2. A sash-band worn by ladies round the 
waist ; a waist-belt 

waist'-cloth, *. [Eng. waist, and cloth.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A cloth or wrapper worn 
about the waiat; specifically, a cotton wrapper 
so worn by natives of India. 

2. NauL : A covering of canvas or tarpaul- 
Ing for the himmocka, stowed tn the gang- 
ways, between the quarter-deck and the fore- 
castle. 

waist -coat, * waste-coat, * wast-coate, 

». [Eng. waist, and coat.] 

1. A short coat or garment without eleeve*, 


worn under the vest, covering the waist, and 
extending only to the hip« ; a vest 

" IT** 9 * ^ ,lgllt befop ® march d from tome 

To *ee our warrior, in roc wattecoatr ” 

Dryden : Marriage d la- Mode. (ProL) 

*2. A similar garment, formerly worn by 
women. When worn without a gown or 
upper dress, the waistcoat was considered 
the mark of a mad or profligate woman. 

• waist '-coat-eer, s. [Eng. waistcoat ; -eer.) 
A woman who wears a waistcoat ; specifically, 
a low, profligate woman ; a strumpet. 

«“L knew y°? * waittcoateer In the garden alleys.*— 
Mateinger; City Madam, iiL 1. J 

waist'-er, s. [Eng. waist ; -er.] 

Naut. : An inexperienced or broken-down 
seaman, such as used to be placed in the waist 
nf a man-of-war to do duty not requiring 
much exertion or a knowledge of aeamauahip : 
a green hand. * 

wait, * waite, v.i. A t. [0. Fr. waiter, waitier . 
gutter, gaitier(Vr. guetter) = to watch, to mark, 
to heed, to note, to lie in wait for, from O. H. Ger. 
wahta ; M. H. Ger. t oahte; Ger. wachte =a guard, 
a watch; wachter=:SL watchman; IceL mhta 
= to watch, from O. H. Ger. wahhen; Ger. 
wachen ~ to be brisk, to be awake; cogn. 
with A.8. i«zcia?i, wacan = to watch, to wake.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To stay or rest in expectation or patience ; . 
to atop or remaiu ststiouary, or In a state of 
quiescence, expectation, or inaction, as till 
the arrival of some person or thing, or till the 
proper moment nr favourable opportunity for 
action, or till freedom for action has been 
given. 

“All things come round to him who will hot i mtt." 

Longfellow : Siudent'a '/ale. 

2. To be ready to serve ; to serve ; to re- 
main in readiness to execute the orders of a 
person ; to perform the duties of a servant or 
attendant. 

* 3. To be in attendance ; to follow or ac- 
company a person. 

Wait dose, I will not see him." 

Lhaketp. : 2 tlenrg TI., L 1. 

4. To Tvait at table, fl] 2.] 

B. Transitive: 

1. To stay or wait for; to rest or remain In 
expectation of the arrival o£ 

“ Wait the season and observe the time*.' 

Shakeep. : Love t Labour' t Lott, V. 2. 

2. To defer, to put off, to postpone. (Said 
colloquially of a meal : as, To wait dinner for 
a person.) 

* 3. To attend ; to accompaay or follow. 

" Che made a mannerly excuse to stay, 

Proffering the Hind to wait her half the way.” 
Dryden: Bind <fr Panther, L W7. 

*4. To attend aa a conseqneuce of; to fol- 
low, to await, to accompany. 

M Such doom 

Waitt luxury." FhUipt. ( Todd .) 

T * 1. To wait attendance : To be or wait In 
attendance. (Shakesp. : Timon, 1. 1.) 

2. To wait at table : To attend on persona at 
table and enpply thefr wants. 

“A parcel of soidiars robbed a farmer of hi* poultrr. 
ana then made him wait at table.~-SwifL 

3. To -wait on (or upon) : 

(1) To attend on or upon as a servant ; to 
perform menial services for; to pay servilfl 
attendance to. 

“I most wait on myself, most If— Shakeep. t 
Merrg If taw, i, L 

(2) To attend ; to go to eee ; to visit on 
business or for ceremony. 

“ After some Inferior agents hod expostulated with 
her in vain. 6hrew*bary waited on her .”— Macaulay : 
BitL Eng., ch. xv. 

(3) To attend, accompany or follow as a 
reanlt or consequence; to be attached or 
united to ; to be associated with ; to accom pany. 

“ Beepect and reason wait on wrinkled age." 

Shaketp.: Bapeqf Luci ece,ri6. 

(4) To attend. 

“ Heralds, wait on ns I ” Shaketp.: 1 Henry p/., L L 

* (5) To look watchfully. 

" It Is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 
whom you tpeak, with your eys, as the Jesuits give ft 
In precepv —Bacon. 

* (6) To attend to ; to perform. 

" Aaron and his son* ... shall wait on their priest’* 
office.” — A'um bert 11L 10. 

* (7) To be ready to serve ; to obey. 

“Yea, let none that wait on thee ha ashamed."— 
PtaXm xxv. 8. 

(8) To be directed towards ; to look to- 
wards. 

" The #yes of *11 wait upon Thee ."— Ptcdm cxlv. U. 


fits, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, lather; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pM, 
er. wore, welt work, whd, s6n ; mate, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fliU ; try, Syrian, as, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw, 
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wait, • waite, *wayghte, * wayte, «. 

[O. Fr. waiie, wayte.] I Wait, v.\ 

* L A watchman, a*spy. 

- He *ett hU wait* M tbe »««>*•". „ 

Cursor Mundl, 

*2 One of a body of minstrels or mnsical 
watchmen attached to the households of kings 
and other great persons, who paraded an as- 
sizned district sounding the hours at night. 
Until very recently the Waits of the City of 
Westminster were regularly sworn before the 
“Court of Burgesses.” Many cities and towns, 
both English and foreign, encouraged and 
licensed their waits, Exeter among other places 
having a regular company as early as the year 
1400 As a plural, the word was sometimes 
used* to describe those who acted as the town 
musicians, but who did not do duty as watch- 
men mod any company of performers when 
employed a/serenSers. The ioetrameoU 
used were a species of hautboys, called also 
shawms, and from their use “ waits." 

*' The waits often help him through hi* OonrUhlp j 
*nd my 1 rieu d B*i 1 1 • to r h« told me he was pr offered 
fire hundred pounda by. a touus fellow, toplnybut 
one winter under the wuidow of * Jf^y^hat w*£a 

f eat fortune, hut more cruel than ordinary. —Toiler, 
asa. . 

3 One of a band of persons who promenade 
the streets during the night and early morning 
about Christmas or New Year, performing 
music appropriate to the season. 

4 The act of waiting for anme person or 
thing ; as, he had a long wait. 

(1) To lie in, tratt ; [Lx* (2), v., 1 15J. 

(2) To lay wait : [Lay, v„ t 32]. 

walt'-ir, • wayt-er,». [Eng. wait, v. ; -er.] 

1 One who waits ; one who remains in the 
expectation of the happening of some event, 
or the arrival of eorae persona, opportunity, 
time, or the like. 

2. A male attendant on the guests In a 
hotel, inn, or other place of public entertain- 
ment. 

“ Entering the tavern where wa me* •▼•it erening, 

I found the waiters remitted thalr complaisance. “* 
Rambler. S o. SO. 

3. A vessel or tray oq which plates, dishes, 
Ac., are carried ; a salver, a sewer. 

4. The person in charge of the gate of a city. 
(JSootch.) 

wait'-Ing, *wayt-lng, pr. par., a., & $. 

[Wait, v.] 

A. Am pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Serving, attending; in attend- 
ance. . 

C, As su&rf. : The act or state of staying iu 
expectation ; attendance. 

% In uniting : fn attendance: as, Lords in 
waiting, officers of the royal household. 

waiting-maid, waiting- woman, ?. 

A female servant who waits on a lady ; a maul. 

“ A waiting- woman was generally considered as the 
moat aulUbU helpmate for a pareou. — Maeaulay . 
Bi*t. Bng., eh. 1U. 

•waiting vassal, *• An attendant 

** When your carters, or your wai tinges attalt 
H*t* done a drunken «laughter. .... n , 
Shakerp. : Richard /II.. 1L 1. 

• wait'-Xng-ly, adv. [frig. waiting; -ty-l By 

waiting. 

wait ress, * wait’-er-ess, s. [Eng. waiter , 
-«&».] A female attendant iu a hotel. Inn, or 
other place of public entertainment 

* A number ol wait-re wet and the family were *leep- 
ing." — Timet, Jan- 16, 1683. 

waits, *. pL [Wait, s.] 

•waive, $. [Waif.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : A waif ; a poor, homele* ' 
wretch ; a castaway. 

2. Law : A woman put ont of the protection 
Of the law. 


3. To abandon or relinquish for a time ; to 
defer for tha present ; to forego ; not to in- 
sist on. 

•‘But let UB waive the question of payment.*— 
Lewis : History of Philosophy, L 111. 

• 4. To move, to turn aside. 

•• Thou by whom he was deceived 
Of love, and from hi* purpose wetssd. 

dower; C . IL 

n. Law : 

1. To throw away, as a thief, etolen goods 
in his flight. 

“ Waifs, bona wavfota, are eoode etolen and waived. 
or thrown away hy the thief lu his flight, for fear of 
being apprehended."— Blackttons*' Comment., bk. L. 
ch. B. 

2. To put out of the protection of the law, 
as a woman. 

waiv'-er, *. [Eng. waiv(e), r . ; -er.] 

1. Comm. : The discharge by the holder of 
a bill, or note, of any one or more of the 
parties to it. [Consideration.] It may be 
given by word of mouth in the preseDce of 
witnesses, or in writing. 

2. Law: 

(1) The act of waiving ; the passing by or 
declining to accept a thing. (Applied to an 
estate, or to anything conveyed to a man, also 
to a plea, Ac.) 

(2) The legal process by which a woman is 
waived, or put out of the protection of the law. 

wai-wode, val’-vodo, s. [Waywooe.] 

wake, • wak-i-en (pa. t. m wook, woke , 

* waked), v.i. & f. [AJ3. wamn = to arise, 
to come to life, to be born (pa. t. w6e, pa. par. 
wacen); wacian = to wake, to wetch (pa. t. 
too code, wacede); cogn. witli Goth. wakan ( pa. 
t. wok, pa. par. wakans) = to wake, to watch : 
teakian r= to wake from sleep; But waken ; 
lcel. vdka; Dan. t nags; Sw. vaku; Ger. 

A. Intransitive : 

• 1. To watch, to keep watch. 

-nix irtod* f.tu lut. jgjw 

' • 2. To be vigilant or watchful. 

3, To be awake ; to continue* awake ; not to 

* lee P» Tro nus *1 night to riorow iw**" 

Chaucer : Troihcs A Crestida, Wt. v. 

4. To be excited or roused from sleep; to 
cease to Bleep ; to awake ; to be awakeued. 

-I only waked to sob and •cretm." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, fr. IX 

• 5. To be in a state of activity ; not to be 
quiescent. 

M To. ketp thy ahnrp woes moXIv" 

* Skukctp. : Rupe qfLucrece. 1.1SA 

• 6. To be alive ; to be quick ; to live. 

" The Inst nssizes keep. 

For thoee who waXe nnd those who sleep. 

- Bryden: Mrs. A. Killigrew. X. 

• 7. To be put in action or motion ; to be 
excited from a dormant or inactive state. 

“ To fnn the e«rth now wnFd.* Milton : P. L„ x. *4. 

• 8. To sit tip for amusement ; to hold a 
nightly revel. 

“ The kin* doth wake to-night *nd takes his rouse. * 

• Shakesp. : Bajnlst, V 4. 

B. Tranritivs: 

1. To ronee from aleep ; to awake. 

“ Waked with note of fire.' 

Scott : Lord of th* Isles, Iv. 20. 

2. To arouse, to excite ; to put in motiou 

or action. „ 

“ To wake the note of mirth. 

Scott: Lay qf the Last J/mstrel, tL «9. 

3. To disturb. 

«* No murmur waked the solemn etllL" 

Soott : Lady of the Lake. ILL 26. 

4 To bring to life again, as from the aleep 
of death ; to revive, to reanimate. 

“Swells the high trump that wakes the dead.’ 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, vt. 81. 

5, To watcli prior to burial, as a dead body; 
to hold a wake for. 


waive, * weive, "weyvo, * wave, v.L 

[O. Fr. waive r, gwesver — to waive, refuse, 
abandon, to give over, to resign; from lcel. 
veifa — to vibrate, to awing about, to move 
to and fro -loosely ; Norw. veiva = to swing 
about ; O. H. Ger. weibdn ; M. H. Ger. weiben, 
waiben — to fluctuate, to swing about ; O. Fr. 
waif, way vc, pa(f= a waif; Low Lat. wamo 
to waive ; wayviwm, — a waif.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

• 1. To remove ; to push aside. 

• 2. To shnn, to forsake, to abandon, to 
desert. (Gower: C. A. , H.) 


wake (1), «. [A.S. wacu, In comp, ttihf-wacw 
= a night- wake.] 

• 1. The act of waking or of being awake ; 
the state of not sleeping or of being swako. 

“ Msking such difference twlxt wake airf sleep." 

* Shakes/*. : l Hsnry I \\. Id 1. 

*2. The state of forbearing aioep, espe- 
cially for a solemn or religious or festive 
purpose ; a vigil ; specif., the feast of the 
dedication of a parish chnrch, kept by watch- 
ing sli night. Each church on its consecra- 
tion was dedicated to some particular saint, 
and when the anniversary of the day of con- 


secration came round, the parish wake waa 
held ; and in many parishes a second wake 
was held on the birthday of the saint. Tents 
were erected in the churchyard to supply 
refreshments to the crowd on the morrow, 
which was kept as a public holiday. The 
original motive of devotion and reverence 
was soon lost at these meetings, which de- 
generated into mere fairs or markets, cha- 
racterized by merry-making, and often dis- 
graced by riot ami dissipation ; hence the 
term cams to mean merry-making generally ; 
a feetive gathering. 

“ Some pretty fellow, 

With a clean Btreogth that cracks a cudjpjll .well. 

And dimoet at ft wake, aad play* at iilut>-liolea. 

Beaum. A Piet. : Captain. 1. & 

& The watching of a dead body prior to 
bnrial by the friends and neighbours of the 
deceased. Such a custom was formerly pre- 
valent in Scotland, and Is still common In 
Ireland. It probably originated In a super- 
stitious notion with respect to the danger of 
a dead body being carried off by some of the 
agents of the Invisible world, or exposed to 
the ravages of brute animals. Though pro- 
fessedly held for the indulgence of reverential 
sorrow, wakes are ton often converted Into 
drunken end riotous orgies. 

“The first time I knew him waa at my mother’* 
wake.“—Croker: Pairy Legend* of Ireland, p. 80. 

wako -at-noon, s. 

Rot. : Ornithogaium umbelleUwn. (Britten & 
Holland.) 
wake-robin, s. 

Bot.: Arum maculatum. [Arum.] 

• wake-time, s. The time during whick 
one is awake. (JS. B. Browning.) 

wake (2), s. [lcel. vdk (genit. sing, and nom. 
pL vakar) = n hole, an opening in ice; Sw. 
vdk = an opening in ice ; Norw. vok ; Dan. 
vaage; Dut wok; original meaning a moist 
or wet place; lcet t?ofc7* = moist; vdkva = 
(v.) to moisten, (s.) moisture ; Fr. ouaicht, 
ouage, houache = the wake of a ship.] 

1. A row of green damp grass. (Frov.) 

2. The track left by a ship in the water, 
formed by the meeting of the water, which 
rushes from each aide to fill the space made 
by the ship in passing through it This track 
can be seen to a considerable distance behind 
the Hhip’e stern, being smoother than the 
rest of tue sea. 

“In a storm they will hover close nnder the eMp'a 
etern. in the wake of the ahlp (*3 ’tla called) or the 
smoothness which the Bhip’a piwilog has made on the 
tea. "— Lumpier ; Voyage* (an. 1699). 

3. A track generally ; & line following aorne- 
tbing else. 

“A torpedo could he aent ao cloaely In the wale of 
another aa to take instant advantage of the opening 
made la the netting ."— D a lly Telegraph, 8ept» 26, 
1886. 

wake'-ful, •wSke'-foll, a. [Eng. wake 

(l), s. ; -full.] 

1, Watchful, vigilant. 

“ Intermit no watch 

a waleful foe." Milton : P. L., 11. 463. 

2. Keeping awake, not sleeping ; not dia- 
posed to sleep. 

** All night long I lie 
T owing end wakeful." 

Matthew Arnold: Sohrab A Rustum. 

• 3. Rousing from, or as from aleep. 

“The wakeful trump of doom must thunder through 
the deep." Milton: Ode on the nativity. 

wake’-f&l-l^, adv. [Eng. wakeful; -ly.] In 
a wakeful manner ; with watching or watch- 
fulness. 

“To have care of tbo watch, which he knew bis own 
fear would wako him very wakefully perform. — 
Sidney : Arcadia, hk. iii. 

wake-ffcl-nSss, s. [Eng. wakeful ; *m] 
The quality or atate of being wakeful ; watch- 
fnlness. [Insomnia.] 

• wako -man, s. [Eng. wake , and wan.] The 
chief magistrate of the town of Ripon, York- 
shire. (Crdbb.) 

Wako-man-ite^, i. pi. [See daf.] 

Chnrch ’ Hist. : A small party of fanatlca 
existing at New Haven, Connecticut, In the 
year 1855, who regarded an old and apparently 
insane woman, named Rhoda Wskeman, as a 
divinely-commissioned prophetess, who had 
been raised from the dead. At her bidding, 
some of her followers murdered a small farmer, 
Justus Mattliewa, who, she 9*id, was pos- 
sessed by an evil spirit The unfortunate 
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man willingly submitted to the sentence pro- 
nounced by the pseudo- prophetess, hut the 
extinction of the sect followed as a matter of 
course. 

wak'-en, * waken en, • waknc, * wak- 
nen, v.i. & t. [A.S. wcecnan — to arise, to 
be aronsed ; allied to wacan = to wake (q. v.) ; 
Icel vakna — to become awake ; Sw. vakna; 
Dan. vaagns; Goth, gawaknan.] 

A* Intransitive : 

I. To wake ; to cease from sleeping : to be 
awake ued. 

"He bigeo to wo*ne." Bavelok, 1,184. 

* 2. To lie or keep awake ; not to sleep ; to 
watch. 

** Look with the eye* of hesTea that nightly waken 
To new the wouder* of the glorious ilnker.'* 

_ m Beaum. i Piet. ; Mad Lover, e. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To excite or arouse from Bleep ; to awaken 

“A man wakened out of sleep."— Zechariah ir. 1. 

2. To excite or stir up to action or motion ; 
to ronae. 

"It wm necewry that . . . the drowdnesa of heal, 
tatlon [ahoold be] wakened in to re*ol vo."— Idler, No. 43. 

3. To excite, to produce ; to call forth. 

“They . * . waken rapture* high." 

MUton; p. L. t lit tea. 

*wak'-$n, o. [Waken, r.] Awake; not 
sleeping; watchful. 

"But that grief keep* me waken, I ehould deep." 

Marlowe. (A nnandale. ) 

wak'-en-er, e. [Eng. waken, v. ; -er.] Oue 
who or that which wakens, or arouses from 
aleep, 

Wak'-en-lhg, pr. par., a., & s. [Waken, v .] 
A & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj . : (See 
the verb). 

C* As subst. : The act of one who wakens ; 
an awakening. 

T Wakening of a process : 

Scots Law : The reviving of a process, in 
which, after calling a summons, no judicial 
proceeding takes place for a year and a day, 
the proceaa being thus said to fail asleep. 

Wak'-er, s. [Eng. t oak(e), v. ; -er.] 

1. Ooe who watches; one who la wakeful 
or watchful 

"The »pa*«r goee, the cuckowe erer uolclnd." 

Chaucer : A ttembUe gf Poute*. 

2. One who wakes or rouses from sleep : an 
awakener. 

3. One who attends at or take* part in a 
wake. 

wake'- rife, wank -rife, a. [Eng. wake 
(1), a. ; -rife.] Wakeful 

'* And teakerl/e through the eorpegerd oft he p**t." 

Hudttm : Judith, flL 89. 

wak'-ing, • wak-yng, * wak-ynge. vr. 

par., a., & a. [Wake, v.) • 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1* Being awake ; not asleep ; not sleeping. 

“ Whoa woe* the waking nense el one mm] l." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyteey xi. w. 

2. Rousing from sleep ; exciting to action 
or motion. 

3. Awakening ; becoming awake. 

4. Coming at the time of awakening. 

" F*ir gladsome waking thought*." 

Thornton; Cattle of Indolence , L J7. 

C. As substant Ive : 

* I. The act or atata of watching ; a watch. 

" fn the foorthe wakyngot the uyght he cam to hem 
walkynge above the see . 1 — WycUffi: Matthew iir. 

* 2. The etsts or period of being awake. 

" The time it wasteth night and day. 

And *teleth from ns. what prirely doping. 

And what thurgh negligence in our waking." 

Chaucer ; C. T., 4.443. 

3. The act of holding a wake or of watching 
the dead. 

waking-hours, s. pi. The hours during 
which one ia awake. 

w&l'-a-Ite, *. [Valaite.] 

* warla-wa, interj. (Mid. Eng. wo , lo. wo f] 
Alas, welaway (q.v.). 

Wal'-cher-Sn (ch guttural), s. [See del] 

Geog. : The most westerly laland at the mouth 
of the Scheldt. 

* Walcheren-fever, 9. 

Pathol : Remittent fever which canaed the 


death of about 7,000 British troops when an 
army encamped in the marshes of Walcheren 
In 1S09. 

walch-i-a, s. [Named after J. E. E. Walch 
(1725-1778), a German theologian and natm 
ralist.] 

Palwobot. : A genus of Coniferous trees akin 
to the Cypress. It has short leaves. One 
species is in the Permian, one in the Triss, 
and ooe in the Jurassic rocks of England. 
The best known apecies Is the Permian one, 
Walchia pin\formis . 

wal'-chtf^T-ite, *. [After Walchow, Moravia, 
where found ; auff. 4te (Min.).] 

Min. : A native resin, occurring in yellow 
translucent to opaque masses in a hrown coal. 
Hardness, 1*5 to 2; ap. gr. l'O to 1*069. 
Compoa. : carbon, 80'41 ; hydrogeo, 10-66: 
oxygen, 8-93 = 100. * 

w&lck-e-na'-er-a, s. [From Walckenaer, 
author of a work on spiders.] 

Zool.: A genus of Theridiidfe, having the 
portion of the cephalothorax which bears the 
eyes more or less elevated. Type Walckenaera 
acuminata , a small spider found under atones 
and on rails in England. 

Wal-den-seg, Val-den'-se?, s.pl [Named 
From Peter Waldo, their alleged founder, 
bom at Vaux (Lat Waldum) on the Rhone, 
early in the twelfth century.] 

Church Hist. : A sect which for many cen- 
turies has maintained its independence of the 
Church of Rome, from which it differa in 
tenets aod government. Its chief seats have 
long been in the three high valleys of Pied- 
mont, situated in the Cottian Alps, on the 
Italian aide of the main chain, but ao near 
the great pass between France and Italy, 
that French as well as Italian is spoken iu 
the vaileya. They claim to have arisen in 
apostolic times, maintaining aD unbroken 
succession of bishops, but the claim ia un- 
founded, and they probably derived their 
origin from Peter Waldo [see etym.], a rich 
merchant of Lyons, and deeply pious man, 
who at first had no desire to depart from 
the teneta of the Roman Church, but simply 
aimed at deepening the religious feeling of 
its adherents. He was ultimately brought 
into collision with the Church authorities 
when, in and after 1160, he had the four 
gospels translated from Latin iDto French, 
and adopted the view that it was lawful for 
laymen to preach. His opinions spread 
rapidly; his followers, like himself, not at 
first greatly differing in doctrine from ths 
Church of Rome. According to Combe (Hist, 
de Vaudois d' Italic) they had no distinctive 
Waldensiau literature, nor any wide religious 
influence, until after they had been influenced 
by the teaching of Wyciiffe and his disciple 
Huas. [Hussites.] M. Montet (Histatrc Lit- 
teraire des Vaudois) divides Waldensian litera- 
ture into three periods: (1) The Catholic 
period, during which the dogmas and prac- 
tices of the Church were accepted. (2) The 
Hussite period, in which the Pope is fiercely 
attacked, the Sacraments are invalid by 
reason of the wickedness of the priests, and 
there is a strong leaning towards the Uni- 
versal Priesthood. (3) The Calvinistic period, 
marked by falsification of documents, forgery, 
and mntilatioD, with the object of showing 
that the Waldensian is a Christian body which 
had descended from Apostolic times, preserv- 
ing their faith through the agea in primitive 
form. Thia fiction M» Montet has destroyed, 
though, as he acknowledgee, the late Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw had already exposed the 
real character of aome of the documents ad- 
duced. After the Reformation, persecution, 
which had already been directed against them 
became more fierce. Numbers were elain 
by Francis I., of France, ki 1545 and 1546, 
by the Duke of Savoy io 353), *nd by Charles 
Emmannel II. in 1655. Other persecutions 
followed in 1063, 1664, and 1680, great sym- 
pathy for the sufferers being shown by Pro- 
testant nations, especially hy England dur- 
ing the Protectorate. Gradually the Walden- 
eians obtained toleration ; on December 15, 
1853, they received permission from Victor 
Emmanuel TT. to erect a churoh in Turin, and 
it ia probable that they wii] units with the 
Free Church of Italy. The services are of 
the plainest type of Genevan Protestantism, 
the people only joining in the occasional sing- 
ing of a hymn. 


Wal-d£n'-si-an, a. & s. [Waldenses.) 

A. As adj . ; Of or belonging to the Walden- 

aea (q.v.), * 

•Ppeorth.toDly after Luther’s declAra. 
tlou In favour of clerical warring® did the uc«ti« 
life cease to be i. part, of the iVuldentian doctrine."— 
Athenceum, April 7, 1883, p. 430. 

B. As subst ..* Any person holding Walden- 
sian doctrines. 

^ eArlIer Vaudola writing* 
show* that the to eldentian* were far more likely to 
C *, thoI ‘ c truncation than to origin. 
p. te 42» U * ^ the,aKlv **' Atf " ru * um ’ April 7, im, 

* Wald -grave, s. [Ger. wald= a forest, and 
grqf = a ruler.] [Grieve, s., Weald.] Id the 
old German Empire, a head forest-ranger. 
[Wildorave.] ° 

wald-heim-ite, s. [After Waldheim, Saxony, 
where found ; suit -tie (Min.).] 

Min. : An altered mineral, resembling the 
actmolite variety of hornblende found in 
serpentine. It contains over 12 per cent, of 
soda, which suggests a relationship to arfvsd- 
aooite (q.v.). (Dana.) 

Wald -l§m, s. [Named from Peter Waldo.] 
[Waldenses.] 

Church Hist. : The doctrines of the Wal- 
deDses (q.v.). 

"Other point* of Walditm Appear equally to vaot 
the genuine ipiritual twv»U . "—a tkenctum. April 7, 188*. 

wald'-wol-l© (w as v), t. [Ger. = wood 
wool] Pine-needle wool (q.v.). 

wale (1), s, [A.S. vxdu (pi. wala) = a weal, 
a mark of a blow ; cogn. with O. Fries, vxdu 
= a rod, a wand ; Icel voir (genii, volar) = a 
round stick, a staff; Sw. dial, vai = a round 
stick, a cudgel, a flail-handle ; Goth, wains = 
a staff.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. A atresk or stripe produced by the stroke 
of a rod or whip on animal fleah. 

"The walet, murk*, *c*r* And cicatrice*. "— P. BoS. 
land : Plutarch, p. 469. 

2. A ridge or streak riaiDg above the surface 
of cloth. 

" Thon art rougher far 
And of a coarser wale." 

Beaum. A Piet t Pour Play* tn One. 

3. A timber bolted to a row of piles te 
aecure them together and in position. 

IL Shipwright. : A wide plank at certain 
portions of a ahip's aide, extending from stem 
to stern, and describing ths curve of the 
etrokea. 

wale-knot, wall-knot, i. 

Naut. : A particular sort of large knot, 
raised upon the end of a rope hy untwisting 
the strands aDd interweaving them amongst 
each other. It is made ao that it cannot alip, 
and aervea for aheeta, tackles, and stoppers. 

walo^plece, s. A horizontal timber of a 
quay or jetty, bolted to the vertical timbers, 
or secured by anchor-rods to the masonry, to 
receive the Impact of vessela comiDg or lying 
alongside. 

t wale-wort, s, [Wall wort.] 

wale (2), s. [Wale (2), v .] The set of choosing; 
a choice ; a person or tiling that ie excellent ; 
the pick, the beat (Scotch.) 

" Ths Bertram* were eye the %oale o’ the country 
elds —Scott; Buy Bannering, ch. Iv. 

wale (1), v.t. [Wale (1), a.] To mark with 
wales or stripes. 

wale (2), v.t . [Icel velja ; Dan. valge; Sw. 
valja; Ger. wahlen; Goth. vjJjan=z to choose 
or select; Icel val ; Ger. wahl — & choice.] 

To choose, to select, to pick out (Scotch.) 

" An* llk« a godly fleet balm 
He* waled ut out a true anc." 

Burnt : The Ordination. 

wal hal-la, s. [Valhalla.] 

wa'-lie, wa'-He, a. [Wale (2), *.) Ample, 
large, excellent 

" Clap In hi* wall* new© h!*de." 

-tfurrii ; To a BaggU. 


wa-lise; «. [Valise.] (Scotch.) 

w4lk (l silent), • walck, waleke, 
• walke (pa. t. walked, * welk, pa. par. 
walked, * walke), v.i. & t. [A.S. wealcan (p*. t. 
weolc, pa. par. wtalcen) sr to roll, to toss ona'i 
self about, to rove about ; cogn. with Dut 
walken = to work or make a hat ; O. Dut 
walcken = to press or squeeze ; Icel. vdlka, 


f&te, fUtf faro, ^mldst what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, p¥t, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore. wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, efib, cure, ynlto, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, te, ce = e ; oy = a ; qn = kw. 
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t*>Et a = to roll, to stamp, to roll about ; vdlk 
a tossing about ; Sw. valka = to roll, to full, 
to work ; Dan. valke = to full, to mill ; Ger. 
vxtlken = to full ; O. H. Ger. walchan = to full, 
to roll or move about ; Lat. eoZvo = to roll-] 

A. Intransitive: 

1 To advance by alternate steps, setting 
one foot before the other, without running, or 
so that one foot ie aet down before the other Is 
taken up ; to step along. ( Wycliffe : Mark ii.) 

2. To go or travel on foot ; to ramble ; 
especially, to move or go on foot for recreative 
exercise or the like. 

Will you walk with me ohoatthe town!* 

SAa*«j>. .* Corned* Of Error*, L X. 

а. To go, to come, to step. 

M Pray yoo. milk near 

Shaketp. : rimon of A (hens, Ji. X 

4. To move sbont as a spirit or spectre, or 
as one in a state of somnambulism. 

M The spirit* o’ the dead •gwin.'' 

Shake* p. r Winter** Tate, iiL a 

5 To move off ; to pnsh off ; to depart. 

(i Coiloq .) 

б. To live, act, and behave in any particular 
manner j to conduot one’s self ; to pursue a 
particular course of life. (Micah vi. 8.) 

• 7. To set, to move. 

*• la him the spirit of * hero watt’d." 

Word* worth : Kxcurtion, bk. Til 

• 8. To be in action or motion ; to act, to 
wag. ( Spenser : F. Q., IL iv. 5.) 

• 9, To roll, to taro. 

- Hi* rolling eie* did never reet In . . „ 

But wcdkte each where for feero of hid miJcMOTce. 

Spenser: F. IIL xii. IX 

• 10. To revolve, to torn. 

" Frem enery co**t that heaoen woTh* about, ^ 

Hsu* thither come the noble mortioll crew. 

Spent**- : F. V . h Tih «. 

• 11. To be stirring ; to be or go abroad ; to 
mix in society. 

** Tie pity thet thou liveet 

To watt where any hoaeet men resort” 

Shaketp : Corned jr of Error*, v. 

B. Transitive: 

L To pass through, over, along, or upon. 

- She watte the water* like e thing of life." 

Byron : Cortair, L a 

% An elliptical use, in, through, Ac., being 
omitted. 

2. To caose to walk or step slowiy ; to lead, 
drive, or ride with a alow pace. 

- To watt my ambling |*lding-"— SVttwp. : Merry 
Wieet of Windtor, 1L a 

3. To subject to the process of fulling; to 
fuii. (Scotch.) 

» That the walker, and fuller shall truly watt*, full 
thick*, and work* every webbe of woollen yarn*.*— 
Postal : CoO. of StaX Ben. Ylll. (an. C). 

4. To train, as a young foxhound. 

-Returned hi# thank* to thoae who had watted 
puppie*."— Field, Aug. V. 18*7. 

5. To complete or perform by walking. 

- About the realm ebe watt* her dreadful round." 

Pope : Statius ; Thebaid, 710. 

6. To frequent, as a prostitute. [Strict- 
walkino.] 

-The other prisoner woe in the he bit of waBting the 
Quadrant." — <& Jayne*' * Gazette, Jaly X 1M7- 
*[ 1. To walk into: 

(1) To scold severely ; to give a druhbing or 
•evere pnnishment to. (Couoq.) 

(2) To devour ; to eat up. ( CoUoq . or slang,) 
2. To walk over : In racing, to go over a race- 
course at a walk or at one’s leisure. (Said of 
a horse which alone comes to the starting* 
post out of all the entries, and has only to go 
over the course to be entitled to the prize.) 

-He then proceeded to watt eerr the Imaginary 
court* for the Imaginary plate.” — Field, Aug. IS, 1S87. 

* 3. To walk alone : To be an outcast ; to be 
forsaken or shunned. 

-To watt alone, like one that had the pestilence." 

"* ‘ — } : Two Gentlemen. IL L 


4. To walk the hospitals: To attend the 
medical and surgical practice nf a general 
hospital, ss a student, under one or more of 
the regular staff of physicians or surgeons 
attached to such hospital. 

“You never *ee e poethoy in that 'ere hospital a* 
you walked* Dicke m ; Pickwick, eh. IL 

5, To walk the plank : [Plank, i, ^]- 
Walk (I silent), a [Walk, v.] 

L The act of walking. 

M My very watt thould he a Jig." — &akeep- : Twelfth 
Fight, L K 

2. The pace of one who walks : as, He went 
at a watt. 

3. The act of walking for recreation, exer- 
cise, or the like. 


4. Manner of walking ; gait, step, carriage. 

- Morphea*, of *11 hi* num'rou* train, express'd 
The »hap« of man, and Imitated best 

The wail" Dryden. ( Tvdd .) 

5. The length of way or circuit through 
which one walks. (Shakesp. : Macbeth, iiL 8.) 

6. A piece of ground fit to walk or stroll on ; 
a place in which one is sccustomed to walk. 

7. A. place laid ont or set apart for walking; 
an avenue, promenade, pathway, or the like ; 

0 ) An avenue aet with trees, or laid out in 
a grove or wood. (Shakesp. : Twelfth Night , 
ii. 5.) 

(2) A garden-path. 

8. The atate of being in training, as a young 
hound. 

“The p apple* beve been taken In from watt."*— 
Pall Vail Gazette, Oct. U, 1SSX 

9. A rope-walk. 

10. A district habitually served by a hswker 
or itinerant vendor of any commodity : as, a 
milkman’s walk. 

11. A district or piece of ground in which 
animals graze ; a tract of some extent where 
8heep feed; a pasture for sheep; a eheep- 
walk, a sheep-run. 

* 12. In the London Royal Exchange, any 
portion of the amlmlstory which is specially 
frequented by merchants or traders to some 
particular country. (Simmonds.) 

* 13. Manner or course, as of life ; way of 
living : as, a person’s t calk and conversation. 

•14. Intercourse. 

- Oh 1 for a closer watt with God." 

Cowper : Olney Hymns, i. 

15. Space, range ; sphere of action ; a de- 
partment, as of art, science, or literature. 

- To achieve fame in the higher watt* of art."— Cos- 
eetr < Technical Educator, pt. xL. p. » 

•walk -mill, * waulke-mlll, x A 

folling-milL 

- A waulke mm or fuller* worke-bouax”— P. Hol- 
land : Plinie, hk. xxxv.. ch. xL 

walk-over, t. In racing, the traversing 
of the course oy a horse which is the only 
starter ; hence, an eaay victory; a victory 
without opposition. 

-In co*e* where no second horse exists in judos 
liw, either for wont of placing or by reason of a watt- 
ooerf-FMd, June th, 1887. 

WfUk'-a-ble (Ik as k), a. [Eng. icaZfc ; -aW«.] 
Fit for walking : capable of being walked over. 
-Your now w alkalle rood* hod not rooeed your 
spirit.” — Swift ; Letter to Sheridan, toL IL. p. IX 

Walk'-er (l silent), s. [Various persons so 
named.] 

Walker’s battery, a 

Elect, : A battery resembling Smee’s battery 
(q.v.), except that the electro-negative plate 
is gas graphite or platinized graphite. It is 
> excited by dilute sulphuric acid. (Ganot.) 

t Walker’s earth, *. 

Ged. : The name given in Herefordshire to 
an nnctuona fuller's earth, occurring in beds 
separating the Aymestry or Ludlow limestone 
(Upper Silurian). It tends to decay and 
produce landslips. (AfurcAiaoa ; SUuria.) 

walk'-er (Z silent), s. [Eng. walk , r. ; -er.} 

1. One who walks ; 8 pedestrian. 

-They art not *lway* the iesa pleasant to the walker 
or ipectator."— Reynold* : Discourse*, Na IX 

* 2. That with which one walks ; a foot, 

- Lome Mnldber. his walker* quite mlsgrown." 

Chapman: Homer : Iliad XX. M. 

* 3. Forest Law : An officer appointed to 
walk over a certain space for Inspection ; a 
forester. 

* 4. One who deports himself in a particular 
manner. 

5. One who walks or fulls cloth ; a fuller. 
(See extract under Walk, v., B. S.) 

6. One who trains young hounds. 

" In tiring the toast * 8o«**» to foxn anting, and 
the pappy walker* of England.’ ‘—Field, Aag. 17, 1SS7. 

% Walker l or Hookey Walker / A slang ex- 
clamation of incredulity, when a story ia told 
or a statement made which is known or be- 
lieved to be false. The origin of the expres- 
sion la much disputed, and was discussed at 
length in A’otes A Queries. There are three ex- 
planations of the phrase : 0 ) That many years 
ago there was an aquiiine-nosed Jew named 
Walker, a popular lecturer on astronomy, who, 
telescope fn hand, invited his pnpils to ‘‘take 
a sight*’ at the moon and stars. The phrase 
struck his schoolboy auditory, who frequently 
“ took a sight” with the gesture of outetxetched 


arm and adjustment to nose and eye ; (2) that 
Hookey Walker was a London magistrate of 
dreaded acuteness and incredulity, whose 
hooked nose gave the title of “ beak " to all 
his successors ; (3) that John Walker was an 
ont-door clerk in a business house in Cheap- 
side. “ Old Jack,” who had a hooked nose, 
was a spy npou the employes, who were always 
throwing discredit on his reports, so that in 
time his word was disbelieved and his occu- 
pation ceased. (Slang Diet.) 

walk'-er-! te (l sileutX »- [After Dr. Walker 
of Edinburgh ; guff. -if« (Jfi».).] 

Min. : The same ss Pectolitb (q.v.). 

Walk'-er-lte§ (l silent), s. pi. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: An Irish body of San de ma- 
nia ns, established by a minister named Walker, 
who seceded from the original body early In 
the nineteenth century. 

walk -irig (l silent), * walck-ynge, * walk- 
ynge, pr . par., a., &, a [Walk, r.j 
A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of one who wslks. 

2. A mode or manner of living ; cooree of 
life. (DcuU ii. 7.) 

3. The set or process of fulling cloth. 

In walking, the centre of gravity in suc- 
cessive steps describes a series of consecutive 
curves, with their convexities upwards, very 
much resembling the line of flight of many 
birds. The movement of the top of the head 
is similar to tlist traced by the centre of 
gravity. (Foster : Physiol) 
walking-beam, x [Beam (1), x, IL 8.] 
walking-cane, x A walking-stick made 
of cane. 

walking-fern, i. 

Bot. : Lycopodium alopecuroides , & North 
American species. (Loudon.) 

walking-fish, x 

Ichthy. : A popular name for any species of 
the Ophiocephalidae (q.v.). 
walking-gentleman, i. 

Theat. : An actor who fills subordinate 
parts requiring a gentlemanly appearance. 

walking-lady, *. 

Theat. : A lady who fills parts analogous to 
those taken by a walking gentleman. 

walking-leaf, x 
Bot. : Camptosorus rhizophyUus. 
walking-leaves, x pi. [Leaf-insicis.] 
walking-staff; x A walking-stick, 
walking-stick, x 

1. Ord. Lang. : A staff or stick carried in 
the hand for support or amusement in walking. 

- You may take me in with a walking-ttick. 

Even when you pleaae, and hold me with a paek. 
thread.” Beaum. * FUt. : Beggar * Bush, ▼. L 

2. Enfom. : A 
popular name for 
any species of the 
family Phasmidae 
(q.v.), from the fact 
that they are desti- 
tute of wings, and 
resemble dry twigs 
so closely thst, ex- 
cept for their mo- 
tion, it ie difficult 
to believe they are 
really alive. They 
are natives of sub- 
tropical and the 
warmer temperate 
regions, and walk 
gently among the 
branches of trees, 

reposing In the sun, walkino-stick insxcis. 
with their long, an- 

tennje-like legs stretched ont in front. Called 
also Animated Sticks, Walking Straws, Ac. 
Walking -slide insect : [Walkino-ctick, ij. 

walking- straw, 

Entom.: Any species of the family Fhaa- 
midje(q.v.); specif. AcrophyUa(PKasma) titan, 
a gigsntio species from New Sonth Wales. 

walking ticket, walking-paper, x 

An order to leave an office ; an order or dis- 
missal. (Slang.) 



bod.b6f; jxSat, J<Svrt; cat, fell, cHoms, (bin. bench ; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph t 
-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlcn, -«lon = shun; -tion, -#ion = xhun. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shun, -ble, -die, ic. - b?l, dfL 
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walkyr— wallenia 


wallclng-tyrant, a. [Chbysolophus.] 
walking- wheel, «. 

1. A pedometer (q.v.). 

2. A cylinder which i3 made to revolve 
about ao axle by the weight of men or animals 
climbiog by steps either Its internal or ex- 
ternal periphery. Einploj’ed for the purpose 
of raising water, grinding corn, and various 
other operations for which a moving power 
is required. [Tread-wheel*] 

W&lk'-<5ilt, t. Cessation of work, as at tb© 
beginning of a strike (q.r.). [See Lock-out.] 

Wal'-kjfr, i. [Valkyr.] 

will (1), • wal, • walle, a. [A.S. weal, weaU 
r* a rampart of earth, a wall of atone, from 
vallum — s rampart, from r alius = a 
rtske, £ P®^ e » ft palisade ; Wei. gvxd = & ram 
part; Dut. t cat; Sw. vaU ; Ger. wall.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A work or structure of atone, brick, or 
similar material, raised to some height, and 
aerving to inclose a apace, form a diviaion, 
support superincumbent weights, form a 
defence, shelter, or security ; one of the up- 
right inclosing aides of a bulldiog or room » 
a solid and permanent Inclosing fence, as’ 
around a field, a park, a town, or the like. 

2. A rampart; a fortified enceinte or bar- 
rier. (Generally in the pluraL) 

" 5 ho , uJd I w without th« warn of Troy. 

That Awl «och cruel battle here wlthlu !" 

Shaketp. : Troilui A Creulda, L 1. 

3. Anything resembling a wall : as, a wall 
of armed men. 

tectioD* 1 ^ e ^ ence * a mean8 of secnrity or pro- 
-I Unt ° M hoth by nigbt and day." 

- II. Technically: 

1. Mining : The rock Inclosing a vein. The 
upper and lower portions are known a* the 
roof and floor respectively. Where the dip 
ia considerable, the npper boundary is the 
hanging-wall, and the lower the foot-wall. 

2. Navi. : A large knot worked on the end 
Of a rope ; as of a man-rope, for instance. 

If * (1) To ga to the wall ; To get the worst 
of a contest. 

we *£ eI * ve 5 for the weakest got* 
to the waO, — •Shaketp. .- Romeo A Juliet, LL 

(2) To hang by the wall: To hang up neg- 
lected ; bence, not to be made use of. 

"1 Am richer than to hang by the seaXU." 

Shake tp. : Cymbeline, ML 4. 

* (3) To push (or thnut) to the wait : To force 
to give place ; to crush by auperior power. 

• (4) To take the wall of: To get the better ot 

" f will tak* the wall xtf any man or maid.’*— 
Shakes p. : Rome o * Juliet, LL 

wall-barley, a 

Bot. : Hordeummurinum , aapeclea with long 
brittle aims, which stick in the throat of the 
cattle which feed upon them. 

wall-bearing, s. 

Mach. : A bearing for receiving a shaft when 
entering nr passing through a wall. 

wall-box, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A box let into a wall for the 
reception of letters for post. 

2. Mach, : A device for supporting a plum- 
mer-block In which a ahafr rests in passing 
through a walk It consists of a rectangular 
cast-iron frame, having arrangements for re- 
ceiving and holding the box In fixed position. 

wall bntterfly, «. 

Entom. : Lasiommata megccra (Stain ton), Pyr- 
arga megeera (Newman), a British butterfly. 
Wings fulvons, with dark-brown markings; 
the fore ones with a black apot having a white 
centre, and the hind ones with three similar 
epots and the rudiments of a fourth. Cater- 
pillar green, with two yellowish lines on each 
aide; the head and the tail reddish. It feeds 
on Timothy-grass. 

wall-clamp, ». A brace or tie to hold 
wa la together, or the two parts of a double 
wall, to prevent spreading. 

wall-creeper, *. 

Omith, ; Tichodroma muraria, a native of 
■ou them and central Enrope. It frequents 
walls and perpendicular rocks In preference 
to trees, the favourite resort of the genua 


Certhia. It is a very pretty hird, about six 
Inches long; plumage light gray, with bright 
crimson on the shoulders, the larger wing- 
coverta, and the iuuer webs of the secondaries ; 
the rest of the wings black ; tail black, tipped 
with white. Called also Spider-catcher, from 
b ?k of feeding on apidere and insects 
(W% Uughby, Ornithology (ed. Ray), p.. 143). 

wall-cress, a. [Cress, ^ ( 32 ).] 

wall-desk, s. A bracket-desk attsehed 
to a wall. 

wall-fern, a. 

Eot.: Polypodium vulgare. 

wall-fruit, s. Fruit grown on trees 
planted and trained against a wall. 

wall-germander, a. 

Bot. : Teucrium ChamtEdrys. 
wall-ink, «. 

Bot.: Veronica Beccdbunga. [Brooklime.] 

wall-knot, a. [Wale-knot.] 

wall-lettuoe, a. 

; Lactuca (formerly Prenanthes) muralis. 
It is an annual or biennial, one to three feet 
high, with narrow membranous leaves and 
yellow flower** * — - ,j — * >- - - - ■ 

rocky copses. 


— 7 , A **«:iuui»uou 3 leaves ana 

yellow flowers. Found on old walls and In 
^■ocky copses. 

wall-lizard, *. 

Zoology: 

1. Lacerta muralis, common in the eonth of 
Europe. 

2. Any species of Geckotidae (q.v.). [Gecko.] 
t Wall-newt, i. An unidentified reptile. 

•“ a ~~ * nd tbe 

wall-paper, a. Paper-hangings, 
wall-pellitory, a. [Pelutory, ^ (2).] 
wall-pennywort, a. 

Bot. : Cotyledon Umbilicus . [Cotyledon.] 
wall-pepper, s. 

Bot. : Sedum acre. [Sedum.] 

™ Wa J 1 ; plece » ,?• A P feco of artillery 
mounted on a wall. 

wall-plate, s. 

1. Building: 

0) A piece of timber let into a wall to serve 
as a bearing for the ends of the joists, 

(2) A raising-plate (q.r.). 

2. Mach.: Tha vertical back-plate of % 

£ lummer-block bracket, for attachment to 
ae wall or poet. 

wall-rocket, a. f 

Bot. : Btplolaxis tenuifolia, [Diplotaxis.] 

wall-rue, a. 

Bot. : Asplenium Ruta-muraria, a British 
fern, with the wiry stipes black below, fronds 
one to two inches long, recurved, often del 
toid, bipinnate. Found on walls and rocka. 

wall-saltpetre, s, A. popular name for 
Nitrocalcite (q.v.), 

wall-sided, cl 

Naut.: Said of a ©hip with upright aides 
above the water-hna ; in con trad iatinction to 
the term tnmbling-home, in which the shin 
bulges below, and has less beam at the upper 
deck than at the water-line. ^ 

wall-spleen wort, a. 

Bot. : Asptenium Trichomanes, a British 
fern, with the stipes brown above, black 
below, the frond aix to twelve inches high 
linear pinnate, with fifteen to forty pinna. 

wall-spring, s. A spring of water 
issuing from stratified rocks. 

wall-tent, *. A tent or marquee with 
upright eidea. 

wall-tree, s. 

Hort. : A frnit-tree nailed to the wall for 
the better exposure of the fruit to tha snn 
for the radiation of the heat of the wall, an<i 
for protection from high winds. 

wall-washer, a. A large plate at the 
end of a tie-rod to extend the external bear- 
ing. They are known as bonnets, etsra, B’a, 
according to ahape. 

wall-wasp, s. 

Entom.: Ody verve paric.tum, [Odtnerus.] 


wall (2), a. [Well, a.] 

Wall (3), a. [lcel. vagi = a beam, a beam or 
disease in the eye.] (See compound.) 

* Wa ule-eye, *whal-eie, 
whaU-eye, a. An eye in which the iris ia 
of a very light gray or whitish colour. (Said 
commonly of horses.) v 

"A pair of wall-eyet in a face forced." 

Ben Jonton : Cynthia t /levels, r. 2. 

wall-eyed, o. 

1. Having an eye, the Iris of which is of a 

horaes ) ht ° r whitish colour - of 

2. Having eyes with an uodue proportion 
of wlute ; having the white of the eye very 
large and distorted, or ou one aide. (Frou.) 

* 3. Glaring-eyed, fierce-eyed. 

** Wall-eyed wrath or ttarlng rape." 

wall, v.t. [Wall, ^ *’• 1 

* 1- To inclose with or as with a wall or 
walls. 

_ . . “Ampbionn. 

That with hla lingiug waited the cite*." 

Chancer: C. T„ 1J.W7. 

w 2.^To defend by or as by walla ; to fortify. 
** WaUed hy nature •fcaluat luvadera wronK." 

Spenter : F. Q.. IV7 X. 8. 

3. To obstruct or hinder, as by a wall 
opposed. 

” T » waU thee from tbe liberty of fljgfal." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., It. *. 

* 4. To fill up With a wall 
5. In university slang, To gate (q.v.). 

Wal-la-ba, 8. [Guianan name.] [Eperua.J 

Walla ba tree, s. 

Bot. : Eperua falcata. 

I whal’-la-bjL wal-la^beS, 

s. [See extract.] 

Zool. : Any individual or species of the genua- 
or eub-genua Halmaturus (q.v.). 

of thU .ecUon b»v# xlao the muffle 
nAked, hnt t hey rather smaller (thnii 

,T r °P«r sod Of the sub-genu. 
wpbnuitCTl frwiuentcrs of fore.ts aud deoee lio- 
“ d «cniU, and heoce eft*n callsd 
DTtive na ms • wallaby’ is 
^ l7 •PP 11 "** 0 them. — ifwcyc. Brit, (ed *th], 


Wal'-^ch. *• [Wallachia.] A Wallachian ; 
the language apoken by the Wallacliians. 

Wal-lSch-l-an, a. & 8. [See det] 

A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to Wallachia., 
Its language, or inhabitants. 

B. As substantive ; 

1. A native or inhabitant of Wallachia. 

sx 2 : apoken by tha Walla chiaoe; 

that dialect of the Romance languages apoken 
in Wallachia and Jloldavia. 

Walla chian-aheep, s. 

Zool . : A variety of Ovis aries, remarkable 
for the euormona development of its horn a. 
which resemble those of the Koodoo. The- 
fleece ia composed of a soft woolly undercoat 
covered with and protected by long drooping 
hair. Natives of Western Asia and the adja- 
cent portions of Europe ; common in Wal- 
lachia, Hungary, and Crete. Called alao the 
Cretan aheep. 

-wal -lab, tuff. [Hind., Mahratta, Ac.] The 
agent an doing anything, as GliodiimfZa or 
Ghori«?a/toA = a horse-keeper, one who looks 
after a horse ; Corape tition-twziZuA, one who 
has succeeded in a competitive examination. 

( Anglo-Indian .) 

wal'-la-roo, e. [Native Australian word.] 
Zool.: The name applied in Australia to- 
various species of kangaroo. 

Walled, a. [Eng. wall (1), a. ; -ed.) Provided 
with a wall or walls ; inclosed or fortified 
with walls ; fortified. 

La*”**- “ d UJ> *° 

walled-orea, s. 

Metall. : An ore-roasting apace inclosed by 
three walla, or by four, with the exception of 
a doorway. 

wal-le'-ni-a, s. [Named after an Irishman, 
Matthew Wallen, who helped P. Browne with 
his Natural History of Jamaica.] 

Bot. : A genua of Myrainacea?, trihe Ardisl- 
eas. Shrubs with the leaves leathery, entire; 


Ua * 1 jP"* T - theT i W6 ‘ W£t> hiro - camelTher, there: pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pit, 
or. wore, work, whd. s 6 n : mnt^ ottb. cure, »alto. our, rule. (An- try, Syrian. « = e S iy = g; qn = 
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flowers in terminal panicles; calvx cam- 
panulate, four-toothed ; corolla tubular, four- 
rnrted; stamens four; fruit round, fleshy. 
Found in tropical AinerlcA. The seeds of 
Wallenia laurifolia are peppery. 

wall'-er, *. [Eng. wall (1), v. ; -«*.] One who 
builds walls. 

waU-er'-I-an, waller'-I-an-ito, «. [After 

the Swedish mineralogist Walleriua; euff. -an, 
■anile (A/in.).] . 

Min . : A variety ol Aluminous Hornblende 
(q.v.). 

wal'-lSt, *wal-et, *watel, b. fThe same 
word as wait It (q.v.) ; cf. Oer. woi — clothj 
watsack, wadsack = a wallet ; 0 . Sw. wad — 
cloth ; Eng. wad.] 

1. A bag or sack for containing articles 
which a person carries with him, as & bag 
for carrying the necessaries for a journey or 
inarch; a knapsack or pedlar's or beggar 8 
pack, bundle, or bag. 

•• He entered Into m long gnllery, where he laid down 
hi« wallet.''— AdtlUon: Spectator. No. 289. 

2. A pocket-book for mnney. (Amcr.) 

3. Anything protuberant and awagging. 

" Whose th mate had ham In* »i them 

Wallet* of flesh.* Hhaketp. : Tempest, ilL & 

4. A supply. 

« An old trapper, who had a good mallet of stories 
for the au»ivfire. , '-Ge<«*, In MaantUan* Magazine. 
July, 1881, p. 237. 

• wal-lSt-eer', *. [Eng. wailet; -eer.) One 
who bears a wallet ; one who travels with a 
wallet or knapsack. 

wair-fl<Sfr-er, e. [Eng. Wall, and flower.] 

1 . Literally & Botany: 

A) The genua Cheiranthus, and spec. Chdr- 
anthusCheiri. It is a nereunial crucifer, with 
a stem ahrubby below, adpressed bipar- 
tite hairs, lanceolate, acute, entirQ leavea, 
large raceraed flowers having petals with long 
claws, a four-angled pod, and seeds shortly 
winged above. It ia a native of southern 
and central Europe. Its beanty and fine smell 
have led to ita introduction Into gardens, 
where it has run into many varieties, marked 
by the diversity of their colours, most of them 
being of a rich brown, or yellow, or varie- 
gated with pnrple and yellow, and in general 
with double flowers. 

(2) Brassica Cheiranthus, a aub-specles of 
B . monensis. It is hispid, with a branched 
and leafy etem, and is grown in Jersey and 
Alderney. 

(S) Mnnulea Chciranfhns. It is a Scrophu- 
lariaceons plant from the Cape of Good Hope, 
introduced into British gardens ia 1795. 

2. Fig : A person who at a ball looks on 
without’ dancing; either from choice or in- 
ability to obtain a partner. ( CoUoq .) 

« The mxlden wallflower* of the room 
Admlrs th. i™h»- Ball 

Vall-ing, ». [Eng. mitt (1). e . ; -in<M mils 
in general ; material for walls. 

•• A few step* from the B»ta of tha town la 
bit of the ancient walling of Napete. —Denni*. Cities 
A Cemeteriet of Etruria, L M. 


* wall-nut, #. [Walnut.] 

Wal-loon', a & a. (A name given by the 
Teutons to the Celts of Flanders and the Iale 
of Walchereo; from the same root as A.B. 
wealh = foreign ; Ger. w&lsche = foreign ; O. H. 
Ger. walah — a foreigner.) [Walnut, Weuh.) 

A. As substantive: 

1 . One of the descendants of the old Gallio 
Belgte, who occupy the Belgian proving of 
Hainault, Ltege and Namur, Southern Bra- 
bant, Western Luxembourg, and a few villages 
in Rhenish Prussia. 

2 The language spoken In these provinces ; 
It is a dialect or patoia of French, with a great 
proportion of Gallic wnrda preserved in iu 

B, As a dj, ; Pertaining or relating to the 
Walloons. 

Walloon Protestants, a. pL 

Church Hist. : A branch of the French 
Calviniste, who settled in the Nelherlanda at 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes In 
1685. They are gradually dying out as a 
separate body. 

Wal'-lop, t\L & t . [A doublet of gallop (q.v.), 
from A.S. weallan; O, Fris. walla ; Low Ger, 
wcUlen = to boil.] 


A. Intransitive: 

1 To boii with a continued bubbling or 
heaving and rolling of the liquid accompanied 
with noise. (Prov.) 

2. To move quickly with great effort; to 
gallop. (Pror.) 

B. Transitive: 

1 . To castigate, to flog ; to thrash soundly ; 
to drub. 

"Trvlu* to K*t at a rood place to wallop jtm wltb 
hi* ferule."— Scriiner'i Magazine, Nov.. 1888, p. H 

2. To tumble over; tn dash down. (Pror.) 

wal'-lop, 9 . [Wallop, r.) 

1. A quick motion with much agitation or 
effort. (Pror.) 

2. A eevere blow. ( Slang & Prov.) 

wal'-lop-er, ». [Eng. wallop ; -«r.] 

1 , One who or that which wallops. 

2. A pot-walloper (q.v.). 

wal'-low (1), v.i. [Wallow, a.] To wither, 
to fade, to eink, to droop. (Pror.) 

wal'-low, * wal-ew, * wal-ow, * walwe, 

v.i. & L [A.S. wealwian = to roll round ; cogn. 
with Goth, walwjan = to roll ; Lat, votro.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1 . To roll one’s body on the ground, in 
mire, or in other substance; to tumble and 
roli in anything soft. 

•« The tow that vtalloweth in the mire."— GUptn : 
Sermon*, vot L. *er. * 0 . 

2. To roll or toss about. 

• 3. To live in flith or groas vice. 

*B. Transitive: 

1 . To roll. 

« He walewide a gret etoon to the dore of the hlrlel 
A went away.”— Wydifft : Matthew xxxii. 

2. To roll about on the ground, in mire, or 
the like. 

" Gird thee with aackdoth, and wallow thjeelf in 
a*he *."— Jeremiah rL 24. 

•wal'-low, ». [Wallow (2), v .] A kind of 
rolling walk. . 

“ one taught the toee. end one the French new wallow. 

^ Dryden : Man qf Mode. (Epilogue.) 

wal'-low, a. [A.S. wealg; Icel. valgr, vdlgr 
— lukewarm.] Insipid, tasteless. (Pro r.) 

wal'-low-er, A [Eng. wallow (2), v. ; -er .] 

1 . One who or that which wallows. 

“ Eternel waUoweri In Cltcc’e »ty." 

j/aeiUe : Imiu of Ju»enaL 

2. A lantern-wheel (q.v.X 

* wal'-low-ish, * wal-ow-ysho, a. [Eng. 
wallow ; -ish, ] luaipid, flat, nauseons. 

"To muche myngle mangled, and walovrytSe."— 
UdaX r Jamct Vv. 

wsOls'-^nd, *. [Seedef.] A superior variety 
of English coal, so called from having been dug 
at Wallsend, on the Tyue, near the spot where 
the wall of Sererus ended. The original mines 
have long been exhausted. 

wall - wort, wale-wort, «. CA.S* wed = 
alanghter, from growing at the village of 
Slangbterford, In Wiltshire, where, It is said, 
a Dan 1 ah army waa destroyed ; or from A.S. 
wealh = foreign. (Prior.)] 

Pot : (1) Parictaria officinalis [P ellttobv] ; 
(2) Stdum acre [Stonecbop] ; (3) Sambucus 
Ebulus [Danewort] ; (4) Cotyledon Umbilicus. 

wal'-ljf-dral gle, wal'-ljr-dr&g-gle, «. 

[Etym. doubtful ; perhaps = the dregs of the 
wallet.] The youngest bird in a nest, and 
hence used for any feeble ill-grown creature. 
(Scotch.) 

" And wire* wf their rock* And dlitefTk, the very 
waUydraiglet o' the country Scott : lioo Roy, 

ch. XiXlr, 


*walm* t?.f. [Whelm.] To rise. 

"A *moki* fume walmeth up with m»ny tnralng* 
like wavee."— P. Holland : Phnie. hk. 1L. Oh. xiilL 

walm'-StSd-tite (l silent), s. [After the 
Swedisli cbemiat Walmatedt ; 8uu.-w«(-Mtn.).j 
Min. : A variety of Breunneritc (q.v.), con- 
taining nearly 2 per cent, of protoxide of 
manganese. Found in the Hartz Mountains. 

* wal-noto, t. [Walnut.] 

wal'-nut, * wal-not, * wal-note, *• * <*• 

[Lit = foreign not, from A.S. wealh = foreign, 
and Anu« = anut; cogn. with Dut walnool; 


0. Dut. walnote; Icel. valhnot ; Dan. valnbdi 
8 w. valnot ; Ger. wallnusz, walsch* nusz.] 

A. As substantive: 

1. Bol. : Any species or tree of the genua 
Juglans. There are aeveu or ele;ht species iu 
all, the beat known being the Black Walnut 
(Juglana nigra) of the United Statea, and the 
Common Walnut («/. regia), a native of Asia. 

Tha Black Walnut Is a large and beautiful 
tree, its trunk being sometimes six or aeveu 
feet la diameter, while ita timber is of the 
highest value for cabinet manufactore. The 
fruit ia inferior to that of J . regia. Another 
common species of tbia country is the Butter- 
nut (J. cinerea), a much smaller tree, which 
bears an elongated nut, covered with a viscid 
substance. Sugar Is obtained from the 6 ap of 
thia tree, as from that of the maple. The inner 
bark ia mildly cathartic. The leaves, rubbed 
to powder, are useful for blistering. J. regia 
la a large tree, which bears an excellent fruit, 
and has long been cultivated in Europe. It 
has been Introduced into thia coontry, and is 
highly valued for ita wood, which was held 
to be the best known till mahogany was dis- 
covered, and ia atlll exceedingly prized for 
gunstocks, though it is now imported into 
Europe for this purpose from Asia, 

2. Comm. : The wood of the walnut-tree; it 
Is of great value a a s cabinet and furniture 
material, being very durable, and taking a 
fine polish. 

B. As adj. : Made of the wood of the wal- 
nut-tree : as, a walnut table. 

walnut-oil, s. The oil obtained from 
the albumen of the seed of the walnut-tree 
by reducing them to a pulp, and subjecting 
them to pressure, first with and then without 
heat. Tn Cashmere the oil ia largely used in 
cookery and as an illuminant, but in Europe 
It is not much employed for food, the taste 
being offensive to many persons. 

walnnt-tree, «. [Walnut, A. L] 

walnut-wood, s. & a. 

A* As subst. : The wood of the walout-tre# 

B. Ab adj. : Made of the wood of the wal- 
nut-tree : as, a t uainut-wood table. 

wal-purg'-ine, wal-pftrg'-ite (w as v), 
a [After the Walpurgia-lode, lu which It waa 
found ; auff. -in«, •its (Afiu.).] 

Min. : A triclinio mineral, occurring In 
thin, scale-like crystals, with various other 
uranium compounds, at the Weiaaer Hirach 
mine, near Schneeberg, Saxony. 8 p. gr. 5 8 ; 
lustre, aomewhRt adamantine to gresay ; colour, 
wax-yellow. Compos. : a hydrated arsenate 
of bismuth and uranium, with the suggested 
formula 4R«0 3 As0 a + 6H0, in which ^3 = 
the oxides 0 ‘f biamuth and uranium. 

Wal-purg'-ls (W as V), a [Sea componnd.] 

Walpurgis-night, *. The eve of May 

1 , which has become associated with lome 
of the most popular witch superstitions of 
Germany, though Ita connection with wal- 
purgis, Walpurga, or Walbnrga. a female saint 
of the eighth century, is not satisfactorily 
accounted for, her feast falling properly on 
Feb. 25. On this night the witches were sup- 
posed to ride on broomsticks and he-goata 
to aome appointed rendezvous, such as the 
highest point of the Hartz Mountains or the 
Brocken, where they held high feativaLwith 
their master, the devil. 

wal'-rfis, ». [Orig. from Scandinavian ; cogn. 
with Sw. vallross ; Dan. hvalros , I ccl. (In an 
inverted form) hross-hvalr = a horae-whale, 
the name being given (it ia a« 8 psted) from 
the noiae made by the animal sometimes 
resembling a neigh ; A.S. hors-wheel — horae- 
whale, a walrus. (S/ceaL)] 

Z 00 L : Trichechus rosmarus ; called also tho 
Morse, Sea-horse, and Sea-cow. The \\afrus 
is now confined to the regions within the 
Arctic Circle, though ite extinct ancestors 
had a much wider geographical range. It is n 
lar^e carnivorous marine mammal, ordinarily 
from ten to twelve feet long, with a girth of 
nearly as much ; “ it is said that it sometimes 
attains a length of twenty feet (F Q7t Uoeven), 
muzzle abruptly truncated, with long and re- 
markably strong bristly ^oustachea ; small 
eyea; external ear wanting, though tha on nee 
ia distinctiy visible ; body large and 
tapering towards the tail ; hiud limbs ®h<>rt» 
connected by a membrane which covers the 


— w uua. | ^ — ■■ x'm 
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tall, fore limbs strong and stumpy, all with 
five digits. The hide Is of & tawny-brown 
colour, with difficulty penetrated by bullets, 
and has been likened to a tough, flexible coat 
of mail The upper canines are developed in 
adults of both sexes Into immense tuskB, each 
from fifteen inches to two feet long, and 
weighing ten pounds and upwards. In some 
Individuals the points converge towards and 
in others they diverge from each other. This 
was #ne reason why Fremery wished to 
adopt two Bpecies ; but Sundevall has shown 
that scarcely two skulls can be examined 
without minute differences In the size and 
direction of the tusks being perceived. The 
most Important function of these tusks Is 
dfgging shell-fish, the favourite food of the 
Walrus, out of the banks and mud of ahoal- 
water. They are also employed to raise the body 
out of the water, by digging them into ice- 
floes which probably gave rise to the legend 
of the Rosmarine (q.v.); and they form 
terrible weapons of offence, as by a quick turn 
of the neck the animal can strike upwards, 
downwards, or sideways with equal dexterity. 
Wal ru sea are gregarious, and are found on the 
sea-shore and on Ice-floes ; some keep guard 
whilst those of the main body sleep, and when 
danger threatens the sentlnelaawakethe others 
by bellowing. They are said to be monogamous, 
and the female brings forth at nine months 
one calf, usually on the Ice-floes. In disposi- 
tion they are quiet and inoffensive, unless 
attacked or during the love-season, or if their 
young are in danger, when they become 
desperately aggressive, and furiously attack 
the hnnters on the ice or In their boats. The 
area of the Walrus and ita numbers, owing to 
reckless slaughter by sealera and whalers, are 
fast decreasing, and the few remaining seek 
unfrequented spots in high latitudes inscces- 
sible to sealers. At one time there was a con- 
siderable trade in Walrns-b anting, but it is 
now at a very low ebb : the tusks alone have 
any commercial value at the preaent time : 
but formerly Walrus-hides were used for 
yrious purposes, such as machine-bands, Ac. 

A living specimen was brought alive to Hol- 
land in 1612;. and two specimens have been 
procured for the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, London, but both died soon after Deing 
brought to their new quarters. 

• wait, a. [A.S. wcalt = unsteady : unwealt = 
steady, from wealtan = to roll.] 

NauL : An old term equivalent to crank. 

(< bmyth.) 

# v :*\ J Wa lt, a.] To roll over ; to totter, 
to fell, to throw, to rush. [Welter.] 

wal'-ter, v.i. [Walt, a.) 

* 1. To roll, to welter. 

"Wherein the eiuner waltereth end wrappeth hym 
wife, as a *owe waloweth in the atynkyng 2 ore pit,"-- 
father : Seven Ptalmet ; JH. vL * * w 

2, To npset ; to be overturned, 
walth, ». [Wealth.] Plenty, riches, wealth. 

****** of them."— Scott: Anti- 

WaP-tham (th as t), s. [See def.] 

Gtog . ; Waltham Abbey, in Essex. 

Waltham Black. Act, 5 . [Black Act.] 

wal-ther'-f-a (wasv, thss t), «. [Named 
after Prof. A. Walth er of Lelpsic.] 

BoJ. ; A gen ns of Herman neae. Herbs or 
shrnba with serrated leaves, anme stellate 
haira, and axillary or terminal heads generally 
of yellow flowers. Calyx persistent, cam- 
pan ulate, five-cleft, surrounded by s one- to 
three-leaved deciduoua involucel ; petals five, 
stalked; style somewhat lateral; stigma 
fringed or tubercled ; fruit capsular. Wal- 
Uieria Douradinha, which abounds in muci- 
lage, is used in Brazil in diseases of the chest, 
and externally as an application to wounds ; 
and W. americana in Surinam in fevera. 


(w ^ as v > th “ C, ». [Etym. 
doubtfu 1 but prob. after one Wslther ; snff. 
~Ut (Aftn.).] * 

>f<n. .* Probably a variety of Blsmntita 
(q.v.) ; an undetermined mineral. 

WaT-t^n, «. [See def] 

Gtog, : Walton-on -the-Naze in Essex. 

Walton-crag, «. 

Gtol : A bed of crag eristing at Walfcon-on- 
the-Naze. It la considered to be the oldest 


portion of the Red Crag, and to have been 
deposited while the climate was warmer than 
it immediately afterwarda became, 

wal'-tron, *. [Etym. doubtful.] The walrus. 

" The more*. er waltron, U called the •e*-hone.“- 
\>ooawara+ 

wal'-ttf, a. [Eng. watt , a. ; -y.] Unsteady, 
crank. (Said of a vessel.) 

waltz, s. [A shortened form 4 of Ger. walzer = 
a jig, a waltz, from walzcn = to roll, to revolve, 
to waltz ; cogn. with A.S. wealtan = to roll, to 
twist] 

Music: 

1. A dance said to have originated In Bohe- 
mia, now of almost universal adoption. It is 
performed by couples, who, almost embracing 
each other, Bwing round tlie room with a 

Enilamf ^"wiS 0 * U W&3 introduced into 

2. The music composed for auch a dance. 
The time Is of triple measure io crotchets or 
qnavera, and consists of eight or sixteen bar 
phrases. Modern waltz-writers frequently add 
to the original dance-form an introduction 
and coda. The “ Vienna M waltz la character- 
ized by a rapid movement and strict unhroken 
time. Handler are Blower and more dignified 
than the waltz. « Classical waltzes M are com- 
positions in waltz-form intended for set pieces, 
not for dance tunes. In them greater scope 
is given to the composer and performer than 
is compatible with the rhythm of the dance. 

waltz, vA. [Waltz, a) 

1. To dance a waltz. 

2. To move as in a waltz; to trip. 

waltz'-er, s. [Eng. waltz, v. ; -er.] One who 
, dances a waltz. 

War-u-3-wito (w as v), a [After the 
Russian minister P. A. von Waluew ; auff. -its 
(Min.).] 

Afin. ; A variety of Xsnthophyllite (q.v.), 
occurring in exceedingly well-defined crystals 
associated with perofekite and other mineral 
species at the Nlkolaje-Maximilianowsk mine, 
near Achmatowsk, Urals, 

•wal we, v.i. [Wallow, a.) 

W&'-lft wa-lle, • wale, a. & a [Perhaps 
from wale (O. Icel. vaX); O. H. Ger. wala = 
choice (a); Goth. valis= choice (a.).] (Scotch.) 

A. As adjective: 

1. Beautiful, excellent, choice. 

" The wah horde.” Gawayne, 1,010. 

2. Large, ample, strong. 

B. As subst. : Something pretty ; an orna- 
ment, a gewgaw. 

wa r -ly t inter). [A shortened form of A.S. wd~ 
M-irn == welaway (q.v.).] Alas i welaway ] 
(Scotch.) 

•wam-bals, t. [Gambeson.] 

warn'- bio, * warn'- mle, • warn'- mel, 

* wam-lo, v.i, [Dan. vamlt = to nauseate, 
to become sqneamiali ; vammel = nauseous ; 
Icel. veema — to nauseate, to loathe ; veema = 
nansea.] 

1. To rumble, heave, or be affected with 
nausea, (Said of the stomach.) 

“Then ahali ye aometlme see there tome other, tc., 
thej-r body* fret«, their atomake wamble." — Sir T. 
More : Work*$, p, *22. 

2. To move irregularly to and fro : to roll, 
to wnggle. 

** Jfhcn your cold *alad* without aalt or vioeew 
Bo wambling la your atomacha’* 

Beaum. A FleL i Mad Lover, i, 

3. To move In an undulating, Berpentlne, or 
eel-like manner ; to wriggle. (Prov.) 

* wamble-cropped, a. Lit, sick at 
the stomach ; hence, fig., wretched, humiliated. 


Wam'-ble, *. [Wamble, r.] A heaving or 
rumbling in the Btomach ; a feeling of nansea ; 
squeamishness. . 

, “P i, *? lT «th iocentinently *11 wambles p. HoU 
land; Plutarch, p, b7S. 

* wam-brace, s. [Vambrace.] 

wame, [A.S. wamb = thel>elly l the stomach, 
tne^womb.] The womb, belly. (Lit. & jig.). 

M At the back of the dyke, lu a wealth o’ «n*w, or io 
the wame o * wave, whet signifies how the auld eaber- 
lnnzle dies? — Scott : Antiquary, ch. vli. 


wame'-fu’, wame'-fou', s. [Scotch m 
and •/» , •/«* = full.) A belly fulL 


wam'-mgl, wam-mlo, v.i. [Wamble, v .] 

wiim-pee’, a. [Chinese.] 

Bot.t <£c. : The 
fruit of Cookia 
punctata. It is 
a round berry 
about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, 
with five or a 
smaller number 
of cells. It is 
highly esteemed 
in China and the 
Indian Archipel- 
ago. 


wamp -Isb, v.t. [Etym. 
doubtful.] To toss about 



In a frantic, threatening manner ; to wave vio- 
lently ; to flourish, to brandish. (Scotch.) 

40 B . nd h “ r h " when sh» 
bOUt her Antiquary, 

wam'-pum, s. [From Amer. -Indian wampum, 
wompam ; from Massachnsetta w&mpi ; Dels- 
vrare wapi = white.] Small beads made of 
shells, used by the American Indiana aa 
money; or wrought into belts, &c., as an 
ornament, * 

” Clad from head to foot in wampum." 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, lx. 

wan, a. [A.8. wann, wonn = dark, black ; 
original doubtful, proh. from wann, wonn: pa. 
t of winnan = to toil, to strive, to contend ; 
hence the original meaning would be, worn 

0 shj TaJ 01 ^ out i an( ^ 80 worn out or 
pallid with sleeplessness.] 

1. Having a pale or sickly hue; pallid, pale, 

languid of look. 

p * ,e * na •• 

2. Pale, white. 

" With the wan moon ovcrheAd." 

Longfellow ; Beleaguered City. 

3. Black, gloomy. (Applied to water, 
streams, pools, Ac. (Scotch.) 

wan-thriven, a. Stunted, decayed ; in 
s Btate of decline. (Scotch.) 

* wan, v.t. & i. [Wan, a.] 

A, Trans . ; To make or render wan or pale. 

B. Tntrans. : To become wan or pale. 

** All hi* vlMge wanned." Shaketp. : Hamlet, 11. X 

wan, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Win, v.J (Scotch.) 

wan'-yhan-^, a. [A corrupt, of unchancy 
(q.v.).] Unlucky. (Scotch.) 

" Bomt wanchancy person-I sunpect John HeAthor- 
ch^lxiv th * UUld Sttiaekceper." — Scott: Waverley, 

Wand, *. [Icel. vondr (gen it. vandar) = a 
wand, a switch ; 0. Sw. wand ; Dan. vaand ; 
Goth, wandus. From O. Scand, wand, vand, 
pa. t. of O. Sw. winda ; IceL vinda: Dan. 
vindt = to wiDd (q.v.).] 

1. A small stick, staff, or rod. 

“ With » alngle wand In his hend." —Milton : Hist 
aruatriy bk, it* 

2. A ro<l or staff, having some special use 
or character : as — 

(1) A rod used by conjurers, diviners, or 

magicians, 1 

** If I hut w«re thi* wand 
Tour nerve* are all chained up lu at* barter " 

(2) A staff of authority. 

your sella — Hackluyt : Voyages, 11. lis. 

(3) A small baton, forming part of the in- 
signia of the messenger of a court of justice 
In Scotland, and which he must exhibit before 
making a caption ; called more fully a wand 
of peace. 

confronted with him cf the mili- 
tary. gnuped with oue douhtful hand the gnasy 
w *?L ch w ". to enforce hie authority, and 
wrlth the other produced hie ahort official baton. 

Linrwwl with tl I t *n/l hafrian ^ .. _ F 


^ , th » and ' declare myaelf ’dil 

h ? #I i? h 1 * enigmatical ring from oue 
owl of the baton to the other, belDg the appropriate 
i forclllI y interrupted In th* 

dltcharge of hla doty. — Scott ; Antiquary, ch. xliL 


W !“ t ’ father: wgt > hgre > her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 

* ore, won; work, who, son ; muto, ctlb, oure, unite, cur, riilo, fiill ; try, Sirrian, ce = e ; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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* wand-llke, a. Like a rod or staff. 

•• Her stature to an Inch ; as wand like *tmlght J 
A* *11 ver- voiced ; her eye* as Jewel-llke. 

Shakcsp. : Pemclet, T. 1. 

w5,n’-dcr, * wan-dren, * wan-drl-en, 

v i. & t. [A.S. ttxuwiriaa, a frequent, front 
uvndan = to go, to wend (q.v.); Dut. wandelen 
— to walk ; Ger. wandeln — to wander, to 
travel, to walk; Dan. vandrs; Sw. vandra; 

0. Dut toaudercn.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To ramble here and there, without any 
certain course or object in view ; to travel or 
move from place to place without any fixed 
purpose or destination ; to rove, range, or 
roam about ; to Btroll, to stray. 

“They wandered Id the wilderue** in a solitary 
way."— Psalm cvii. 4. 

2. To leave one's home or eettled place of 
abode ; to migrate. 

» When God caused me to wander from my lather’* 
bou*e ."— Genesis xx. IS. 

3. To depart or Btray from any Bettled 
course or path ; to go astray, as from the 
paths of duty ; to Btray, to err, to deviate. 

“O let me not wander from thy commandment*."— 
Ptalm oxi x. 10, 

4. To be delirious ; not to be nnder tbe 
guidance of reason : as, The mind wanders. 

5. To digress from the subject in hand. 

* B. Trans. : To wander over ; to travel, 
roam, or Btroll over or through, without any 
fired course, object, or destination. 

M Forty day* Ell]*h without food 
Wander'd thi* barren w**te." 

Milton : P.B..LKL 

jran'-der-or, * wan-dre-er, *. [Eng. 
wander ; -tr.] 

1. One who wandera ; one who travelB 
about, having no fixed home or place of abode. 

“ The youth, obedient to bi* «ire‘* oommanda. 

Set* off * wanderer into foreign lan ds. 

Cow per: Progress of Error, 8TB 

2. One who wandera or etrayB from the 
path of duty, 

ijran'-der-Ing, • wan'-drfng, * wan- 
drynge, pr. par., a., & a. [Waniier.] 

A. As pr. par . : (See the verb). 

B. As ad}. : Given to wander ; roaming, 
roving, unsettled. 

C. As substantive : 

1. A roaming or travelling about without a 
fixed courae, object, or destination. 

“Through ten year*’ wandering, *nd through ten 
ye*r«‘ x»*r." Pope: Homer; Qdyuey xliL Mi 

2. Aberration ; deviation from rectitude ; a 
•traying or Bwerving from the path of duty. 


If suy ai*n’< eagerne** of glory luu made him over^ 
» the wav to it, let; hii ‘ U1 J ' 

•Decay of Piety. 


* wan'-der-ment, 3. [Eng. wander; -ment.) 
The act or Btate of wandering. 

“ Genu* end specie* long ilnce barefoote went 
Upon their teu-toe* in wllde wonderment." 

Bp. Hall : Satires, U. 8. 

wandcr-oo’, wan-der-u', s. [Fr. Ouan- 
derou, from wanderu, the Cingalese form of 
Hind, bandar = a monkey.] 

Zoology : 

1. Macacus silenus, from the south of Hin* 
dostau, especially the country bordering the 
Malabar coast It ia about two feet in length, 
tail ten to twelve incheB. The WanderooB 
have long, Bliin bodies, covered with deep- 
black hair, tail of the same culour, tufted. 
The head looks very large, because of a mane, 


ru?u Vi gavajr urv* xucvuw 

aim bow recover hli wandcringt” 

yj * Ktf# 

3. A roving or Btraying of the mind or 
thoughts ; mental aberration. 

" Bulled to my pre*eut wanderings of thought,"— 
BudgeU : Spectator, No. 425. 

4. Indulgence in digressions or disquiBitione 
foreign to the subject in hand. 

t The Wandering Jew : A legendary cha- 
racter, condemned to wander from place to 
place till tbe DBy of Judgment. According 
to one version, that nf Matthew Paria (Chron. 
St. Alban's Abbey), he was Cartophilue, the 
doorkeeper of the Judgment Hall, in the 
service of Pontius Pilate, and struck our Lord 
aB he led him forth, Baying, “ Get on faster, 
Jesus t” whereupon our Lord replied, “ l am 
going, but thou shalt tarry till I come again." 
Another legend is that Jesus, presBed down 
with the weight of hie cross, Btopped to rest 
st the door of one Ahasuerus, a cobbler. The 
craftsman pushed him away, eaying, “Get 
off I Away with ynu, awayi” Our Lord re- 
plied, “Truly T go away, Bnd that qaickly, 
but tarry thou till I come.” A third legend 
gaya that it was the cobbler who haled JeBUB 
before the judgment eeat of Pilate, Baying to 
him, “Faster, Jeaus, faster l” The legend 
haB formed the basiB of many poems and 
novels. 

wandering-alfoatross, a. 

Ornith. : Dtomedea exulans. [Albatross.] 

wandering jew, «. A name applied 
to several different ornamental trailing vines 
much used in hanging-baskets. [SeeWANDER- 
INO, 8, J.] 

wan'-der-Ing-ly, * wan'- dring - ly, 

adv. [Eng. wandering ; -ly.] Id a wandering, 
roving, or unsettled manner. 



(wandzroo. (Macacus suenus.) 

or ruff, and beard which etickB out round the 
face. This mass of loug hair iB either gray or 
white, and addB to the aly look of the broad 
face, so ft dull eyes, and broad muzzle. The 
name is misleading, as Macacus silenus ia not 
a native of Ceylon. Mr. Blanford (Proc. Zool. 
Soc ., 1887, p. 623) proposed to BubBtitute for 
it the name Lion-tailed Monkey, ueed by 
Pennant. 

2. Any specieB of the genus Semnopithecus 
(q.v.X S. ursinus ie the Great Wanderoo 
[Maha.] 

“The Dime wanderu bu clang to the M*l*b*r 
Monkey ever eince (the publication of Buffous Aut. 
HisLl; but really applle*, m Templeton. Kelaart, 
Teuneut, and other* have shown, to the Ceylone*e 
Semuoplthecl, *ud whs tightly employed for thoee 
animal* by Knox and Ray."— Proc. loot. Soc. 1887, 

p. 828. 

* wand'-^, a. [Eng. wand ; - y .] Long and 
flexible, like a wand. 

wane, * waine, • wayne, v.i. & t. [ A.S. wan • 

(on, wonian — to decrease, to grow leBS, from 
wan, won = deficient ; cogn. with Icel. vana 
= to diminish, from va nr = lacking, wanting ; 

O. H. Ger. & M. H. Ger. wandn, waning to 
wane, from wan = deficient.] [Waist.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To grow lesB ; to be diminiahed ; to de- 
crease ; applied especially to the illuminated 
portion of the moon, &b opposed to wax. 

"State* thrive or wither, as moons wax *ud wane " 
Cowper : Expostulation, 824. 

2. To become Bhorter. 

•* Night wan**, O King 1 ti« time for *leep 1 * 

Longfellow : Musicians Tale, vL 

3. To decline, to fail, to sink ; to approach 
the end. 

** I’m waning in hi* favour.* 

Dry den : All for Love, UL 

* B. Trans. ; To cause to decrease. 

wane, * waine, a. [Wane, v.] 

1. The decrease of the illuminated pBrt of 
the moon to the spectator^ eye. 

« He ie In the wan*."— Shakesp. : Midsummer A ight's 
Dream, v. 

2. Decline, failure, diminution, decrease, 
declenBion. 

M In her wane of pride. 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, s. 17, 

wa'-ne^ t 8. [Etym. doubtful.] The feather- 
edge or acute angulBr edge of a Blab-board, 
cut from a round log without previous squar- 
ing, or obtained in the proceBS of squaring, 

• W&ng (1), s. [A.S. wang; Teel, vangr .] A 
field. 

*W&ng(2), *w5ng, s. [A.S. wangc, wonge, 
wenge = the cheek, the iaw ; O. H. Ger. wanga * 
Icel. vangi .) 

1. The jaw, the jaw-bone, tbe cheek-bone. 

2. The same as W a no-tooth (q.v.). 

" Our manciple I hope he wol be ded, w 
8wa werkes *y the n/anget In hla lied. 

CAaucer: C. T., 4,028. 


•wang -tooth, * wang -toth, *. A 

cheek-tooth or grinder. 

•* Out of * wanff-toth «praug anon * Welle." 

Chaucer : C, T., 14.0U. 

wAh'-ga-la, wah'-glo, s. [GuianBn name.] 
Tiie seeds’ of Sesarnum, orientate. [Sesasie- 
oil.] 

W&hg'-an, a. [Amer. Indian,] A name ap- 
plied iii Maine, United States, to a lumberer e 
boat for carrying tools, provisions, &c. 

*W&hg / ~er, A [A. 8. waapere, from wange — 

& cheek, a jaw.) A pillow for the cheek. 

“HI* brlgbte helm wm hli w anger.' 

Chaucer : llime of Sire T ho pad. 

w&hg'-heo, whAhg'-hee, s. [Native name.] 
Bot. : Phyllostachys nigra, a bamboo im- 
ported, perhaps with others of the genua, 
into England from China and Japan to be 
made into walking-Bticke. 

•wan'-hopo, 8. [A.S. wan = deficient, and 

hope.) 

1. Despair ; want or absence of hope. 

M Wanhopm of helpe ie throughout me ronne true- 
lie."— Chaucer : Testament of Love, bk. lv. 

2. Vain hope ; delusion. 

•• I male brioge in the foollih wanhopt (imaglue we) 
of *oine u*urer. "—Chaloner ; Translation of Merits 
Encomium IL 8 b, 

wan-horn, a. [A corrupt, of SiemeBe name.j 
An unidentified epeciea of Ksempferia (q.v.). 

* wAn'-i 6n, * w&n’-I-and, * wAn’-nl-on, 

s. [Prob. iwuiiami ie the original and cor- 
rect form, being the northern form of the pr. 
par. of A.S. wanian — to wane (q.v.); henca, 
in ihs waniand = in the waning, and with a 
wanlon = with diminution, detriment, or ill- 
luck.] A misfortune or calamity; a curse, 
mischief. (Chiefly used aB an imprecation in 
the phrasee, With a wannion , JFcmioTM on you.) 
••Ill teach you to take place of tradesmen* wive*, 
with a wannion to.you ."—Dryden t Wild Gallant, UL 

wan'-kle, a. [A.S. wancol = unstable ; O. & 
Prov. Ger. wankd = tottering ; wanken = to 
totter.] Weak, unstable ; not to be depended 
on. (North of England.) 

wan’-le (le as $1), a. [Wannle.] 

wan'-lhok, a. [A.S. wan= deficient, and Eng. 
luck.) Want of luck ; unluckineeB. 

* wan'-lj, adv. [Eng. i«m ; -ly.] 

1. In a wan or pale manner. 

2. WaBtingly. 

" Wanly did displace 
The rose-mixt lllle* Id her lovely face." 

I Sylvester: Da Bartas, fifth day, ftrat week, J.W8. 

* wanned, * wannyd, a. [Eng. wan ; -cd.) 
Made or become wan or pale ; pale, wan. 

" Whoom deth *oo atoro wyth hi* wannyd hewe, 

Hath now punuyd." Fabyan : Chronyde (an. 1489). 

wan ness, a. [Eng. wan ; -ness.) The quality 
or state of being wan or pale ; paleness. 

“The complexion wm pale, even to wann***.’ — 
Lytton : Godolphin, ch. xtC 

* whn'-ni-on, »• [Wanion.] 

* wan -nish, a. [Eng. wan ; - ish .] Some- 
what wan or pale ; of a pale hue. 

“No tree in all the grove hut has Its charm*, 

Though each Its hue ]>ecullcr : paler some 
And of u warmish gray." Cowper : Task, 1. 809. 

wan'-nle, wan'-lo (le ?1), a. [Cf. IceL 
vienligr = hopeful, fine.] Active, Btrong, 
healthy. (Scotch.) 

“And grew up to be o fine wanJe fellow." — Scott! 
Antiquary, ch. xxlv, 

wan -rest 7 - full, a. [A.S. tca?i = deficient, 
and Eng. restful.) Restless. (Scotch.) 

“An* mey they never learn the gates, 

Of itber vile, wanrestfu' pets." 

• Burnt ; Death of Poor Maili A, 

want, *Wonte, a. & 8. [Icel. vant , neut. of 
vanr = lacking, deficient ; v ansi = want 
vanta = to want. From the same root as 
wane (q.v.).] 

*A- Ae adj.: Wanting, deficient ( Ormu - 
lum, 14 , 398 .) 

B. As substantive : 

1. The state or condition of not having ; the 
condition of being without anything ; lack. 

■ Evllle wrought by want of thought, 

As well a* want of heart." , 

Hood : Lady s Dream. 

2. Absence, scarcity, lack ; deficiency. 

** Worth make* the man. and want of it the fellow." 

Pope : Eesay on Man , iv, 208. 


boll. l>6$; pollt, cat. s ell, chorus, shin. ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*ist. P* - * 

HJlan, -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shim; -{Ion, -§ion = shun, -clous, -tious. -eious = shiis. -ble, ^le, &c. _ bgl, dfl. 
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3. Occasion for something ; need, necessity. 

" To #upply the ripe want* of my friend.* 

Shakeep : Merchant of Venice, L 2. 

4. The state or condition of being without 
means ; penury, indigence, poverty. 

** JTasf make* us know the price of whet we avlle.** 
Ben Jonton : Prince Henry'* Barrier s. 

5. Th&t which Is not possessed, but is 
necessary or desired for use or pleasure. 

“Nature*# went*, he know* how few they are." 

Wordsworth : Kxcmrtion. bk. It. 

• want-grace, *. A reprobate. 

** Waot a want-grace to perform e the deede.* 

Parle* : Microeoemos, p. 57. 

• want-wit, *. A person destitute of wit 
or sense ; a fooL 

“ Soch a want+rtt «adn«9# make# of me, 

That 1 have much ado to know myself." 

Ska keep, : Merchant of I e nice, L 1, 

Want, *wante, vJ. & i. [IceL vanta.] 
[Want, $.] 

A. Transitive ; 

1. To be without; to be destitnte of; to 
lack ; not to have. 

" Tbo#e happy placet thou ha«t deigned awhile 
To i wnt r Milton : P. U. t. 864. 

2. To be deficient in ; to bs lacking in 
respect of or to the amount of; to tell or 
come short in. 

3. To have occaaion for, as something re- 
quisite, necessary, useful, proper, or de- 
sirabls ; to need, to require. 

"He peralated In remaiolog where he wa* not 
wanted. —Me outlay : Hut . Eng., ch. xvii. 

4. To feel a desire for, as for something 
absent, needed, lost, or the like ; to feel the 
need of; to wish or long for; to desire, to 
crave. 

“ 1 tea nt more node* here to welcome me." 

& haketp.: Richard l //, IIL 1, 

5. To desire to speak, or to do business 
With ; to desire the presence or assistance o L 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be lacking or wanting ; to be absent 

"Thera wanted Leyeuxe not ooly to place thaym 
▼nder theyr oute-eigneo, hut *l*o to put on tbeyr 
•kulx"*— Holding* : Ccttar, fob 57. 

2. To be deficient ; not to be sufficient ; not 
to come up to a certain standard ; to fail ; to 
come or run short. 

" There wanteth hut * mean to fill your song." 

Shake*?. : Two Gentlemen, L 1 

3. To be missed ; not to be present. 

“Oraulvorous animal* have * loogcolon and caecum, 
which io carnivorous art wan ting.— Jr hut knot : On 
A liment a 

4. To be in want ; to suffer indigence or want. 

" Why should you want l Behold, the earth hath root* ; 
Within thi* mile break forth a taaodred apringa." 

Shake* p. ; 1'imon, iv. a 

5. To be desirous or disposed ; to wish : as, 
He does not tmrU to go. (Colloq.) 

To he wanted: A euphemistic phrase, 
signifying that the person referred to is being 
Booght for by the police on some charge. 

“Two men supposed to be on board of a Teasel which 
was Ioauliog at Hebbura Coal ataithea, were wanted 
in Oermany for murder.**— Dotty Telegraph, Dec. 19, 
IMS. 

• want (2), s. [O. F r. want (Fr. gant) t from 
Low Lst. wcnfiM, from the Teutonic ; Icel. 
vbttr; Dan. vault ; Sw. wanleJ] A glove. 

•want (3), a [A.S. tmnd; Prov. Ger. wond.] 
An oid name for the mole or moldwarp. 

Wa’nt, v. aux. [See def.] A colloquial and 
vulgar contraction of was not. 

• want'-age (age as ig), a. [Eng. want (1), 
s.; -age.] That which is wanting ; deficiency. 

• want -cr, a. [Eng. taint, v. ; -er.] One 
who is in want or need. 

“The waiter* are despised of Clod and man." 

Parlee : Scourge tf Folly, p. SI. 

wan-thriv'-en, a. [A.S. wan = Aflcient, 
and Eng. thriven.] Stunted, decayed ; in a 
state of decay or decline. (Scotch.) 

"Aod what am I but a poor, wasted wunthriven 
tree, dag up by the rcota J Scott : Heart of Mid. 
lothlan, ch. ax. 

•want- less, *want-les, o. [Eng. want 
(1), s. ; -less.] Hsvfng no want; abundant, 
fruitful. 

"The a mantle* coco tie*. Eases, Kent** 

Warner ; Albion* England, bk. 1IL. ch. xIt. 

wan'- t6n, # wan-toun, * wan- to wen, 
* wan-towne, a. A. s. [A.S. wan = deft- 
cient, and towen, for togen, pa. par. of te&n=: 
to draw, to educate, to bring op ; hence, the 
original meaning is unreclaimed, nnedneated. 


*.ot taken In hand by a master.] [Wane, 
Tuo, v.] 

A. A* adjective: 

• 1. Unruly, dissipated, wild. 

**He . . . associate vuto byia certeyn wunfon per- 
aooeo, A bete hi* luayster.*— Fabyan : Chronyete, ch. 
exxvit 

2. Indulgiog the natural appetites or ira- 
pulses without restraint ; licentious, disso- 
lute. 

3. Unrestrained by the rules of chastity; 
lascivious, lewd, lustful, licentious. 

“ Froward by natore, enemy to peace, 

Lauclrion*, wanton." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry F/„ UL 1, 

4. Characterized or marked by licentious- 
ness or lewdness ; lewd. 

** To do him wanton rites, which ooet them woe.* 
Milton: P. U. L 414. 

5. Moving, wandering, or roving about in 
gaiety or sport ; playful, frolicsome, sportive. 

"All wanton aa s child, aklppiag and valo." 

Shakeep. : Lore* Labour '* Lott, ▼. 1 

• 6. Moving or flying loosely ; hanging or 
playing freely. 

“ Tresses ... in wanton ringlets war'd." 

Milton : P. i U, It. ** 

7. Csusiog loose movements; fresh, brisk. 

" Now hoist the tall, and let the #treamers float 
Upon the wanton breeze." Cow per : Totk, iL 2M. 

8. Running to excess ; unrestrained, loose. 

• 9. Light, trifling, idle. 

“ Krery idle, nice, sod wanton reason." 

Shakeep. : 2 Henry IF., It. L 

• 10. Lnxurfsnt in growth ; over-fertile or 
ahondant ; rank, luxurious. 

** What we by dty . . . prop or hind. 

One eight ox two with a canton growth derides. 
Tending to wild." Milton .- P. JL„ ix. 21L 

1L Arising from or characterized by ex- 
treme foolhardiness or recklessness, or from 
an utter disregard of right or consequences. 

** A wanton or lojnriona exercise of this great pre- 
rogative."— Slackttone: Comment-, bk. t, ch. 7. 

B. As substantive : 

1. A lewd person ; a lascivious man or wo- 
man. 

" To lip a wanton !n e secure conch." 

Shake tp . .- Othello, ir. L 

• 2. A merry, frolicsome rogue ; a sportivs 
creature ; a trifler. 

" The sportive wan ran pleas'd with some new play." 

Pope: Homer; J Had it. 41 A 

3. A pampered, petted creature ; one brought 
np in luxury; sn effeminate person; ons 
spoiled by indnlgence. 

" A beardless boy, a cockered, silken wan Ion." 

Shakesp. : king John, V. 1. 

t wan- ton, t>.f. & L [Wanton, a.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To sport or dally in lewdness or licen- 
tiousness ; to sport lasciviously. 

" To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and Jest." 

Shake p. : Venue * Adonds, 106. 

2. To frolic ; to play sportively. 

“ Now wanton'd lost in flags and reeds, 

Now starting Into aight. 

Cowper : Dog k Water-lily. 

3. To grow luxuriantly. 

" Nature here 

Wanton'd as lu her prime, and play’d st will 
Her virgin fancies." Milton: P. L., v. 395. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To nisko wanton. 

" If he does win, it wanton* him with overplus. and 
enters him Into new way# of expence.'— Feltham: 
Retolree, U. 6S. 

2. To spend or waste in wantonness. 

" Hee tcawfoiti away hi* life foolishly, that, when he 
la well, wiU take phytlck to make him sick."— Zip. 
Hall : Defeat of Crueltie. 

‘ wan-ton-ing, s. [Eng. wanton,; -ing .] 

1. Tlis set of playing the wanton. 

2. A wanton. 

“ The Muse# to bn woxen wantoning i." 

Halt : Satire*, f. 1L 84. 

• wan'-t^n-Izo, v.i. [Eng. Vfanton; - ize .] To 
frolic ; to wanton ; to play the wanton. 

" The prettle rill a place espiea 
Where with the pebble* the would wantonhe." 

Browne: Britannia* Pattorale, i. 4. 

wan*-t6n-l$r, adv. [Eng. wanton, a. ; .fy.] 

1. In a wanton manner ; lascivionsly, lewdly, 
sportively, frolicsomely, playfully, carelessly. 

"This carrion-flesh which thou wantonly inf#cte*t 
with the falee coIouts of thy pride." — Bp. Ball: 
Pharitai* me * Christ ianitie. 

2. With otter difrregard of the consequences ; 
recklessly. 

** A pl*(ras #o little to be fear’d. 

As to be wantonly incurr’d." 

Cowper: Mutual Forbearance. 


wan' -ton -ness, * wan-ton es, * wan- 
ton-es^a, * wan-ton -nesse, * wan- 
toun-es»e, $. [Eug. vxiTjfon, a. ; -new.) 

* I. The quality or state of being wanton , 
lioenca ; disregard of restraint. 


"To abuse til acts of grace, and taro them Lata 
want-m nets."— king Charles: Eikon SatUike. 

2. Licentiousness, lewdness, lasciviousness 


frolicsomeness, gaiety. 

night, 


3. Spoitiveness, 
sport. 

" Young gentlemen would be as sad 
Ooly tor wan ton net* 

Shokeep. : King John, It. X. 

• 4. Effeminacy. 


" Somwhat he liaped for his wantonneue. 

To make Ilia English aw eta opon bis touge.* 

Chaucer: C. r., 264. (Prol.l 

5. An utter disregard of consequences or 
right ; recklessness : aa, the wantonness of ar 
attack. 


6. A wanton or outrageous act. 

" ft were a wanton* e**, and would demand 
Severe reproof." Wordtworth : Excursion, hk. t 


• wan'-trust, • wan-tmste, s. [A.S. was 
= deficient, and Eug. trust.] Distrust. 

" 1 sale not these thyngealor no wantrtute that 3 
hsve." — Chaucer: Testament Love, bk. 1. 


• want'-j^ (1). «. [Eng. want (3), s. ; -y.] A 
mole ; a mold warp. 

"Soane creatures, albeit they be alwales covered 
within the ground, yet live and breath nevertheless, 
and oaioely the wanty or mold-warpes."— P, Hotlond: 
PlinU, bk. lx., ch. viL 

want'-j? (2X #. [CL Dut. want — cordage, 
tackling.] A leather tie or rope ; a broad 
girth of leather by which the load is bouod 
upon ths back of a beast. (Prop.) 

" A ponnell and want*, pack saddle, aod ped." 

T utter : Husbandry Furniture , p. IL 

• Wanzc, r.t. [A.S. wansiaTi, from wanian — 
to wane (q.v.). J Tn wane, to waste, to wither. 

"Many b#wr*yed tbemselves to b# titnooervera. sn< 
wanted away to nothing, as fast os ever they seemed to 
com* forward."— Roger* : Haama n the Syrian. 

wAn'-ze^ t v&n'-zey, «. [See def.] 

Bot. : An Abyssinian naras for Cordia 

abyssinica. 


wap (1), «.£.&{. [A variant of whap ; Mid. 
Eng. quappen = to palpitate.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To strike or knock against; to beat 
(Prov.) 

2. To waliop; to give a beating to; t* 
whop. (Colloq.) 

• 3. To have sexual intercourse with. 

4. To throw quickly ; to toss. (ScoicA.) 

B. Intrans.: To flutter ; to beat the wings 
violently. (.Prop.) 

wap, a [Wap (1), v.] A throw; a quick snd 
smart stroke. (^coicA.) 


* wS,p, t?.(. [Yap.] To yelp, to yep (q.v.). 

" Tls the little wapping of entail dugs that stirs of 
the cruel tnostivec "— Cotton Mather : A Discourse or 
Witchcraft (ed. 1689J, p. 24. 


wAp'-at cut, wap a cnth-a, *. [Nortk 

Amer* Indian name.] 

Omith. : Tlic Snowy Owl (q.v.). 

" Mr. Hutchins, Ln hla momtacript obeervatton* o* 
the habit* of l Ird* la the Hudson'* Bay terrHory r 
may* of hla ‘Spotfed Owl’ or * Wapaeuth*,' that U 
' make* a nest In the dry grounds,' end 'lays from five 
to tcu egg* io May.* ... I think there cannot bf 
mocb doabt that It was the Soowy Owi" — Prqf. Hew- 
ton, in Proc. ZooU JSoa, 1661, p. 8»4. 

wAp -a-to6, *. [Wappatoo.] 


• waped, a. [Awiiape.] Crushed by misery ; 
downcast, dejected, ruefnL 

wa -p^n-sliaw, wa -pln-s^liaw, *. [Lit 

a we«ix)n-show.] An appearance or review of 
persons nnder arms, made formerly at certain 
times in every district These exhibitions, oi 
meetings, were not designed for mllitaiy exer 
cises, but only for showing that the lieges 
were properly provided with arms. The nnrn* 
has been revived in some quarters, end ap 
plied to the periodical gatherings of tlia 
volunteer corps of s more or less wide dis- 
trict for review, inspection, shooting com- 
petitions, and the like. (Scotch.) 

wa’ - pen - take, wa - pen - 1 Ac, ». [A.S. 
totPpengetwce (dat.) = a district, a wapentake, 
nomin. wdbpengelcec , wdpentdc ; Low Lat. wa 
pentac, wapentagium, from Icel. vdpnatak =l 
weapon-taking or touching ; hence, a vote of 
consent ao expressed, and, lastly, a sub- 


Rte, fAt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pAt, 
or, wore, w$lf; work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Sjfrian* m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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division of a shlie io the Danish part of 
England corresponding to the hundred in 
other parts ; from icel. vapna, genit. pi. of vcipn 
= a weapon, and tafc = a taking, a hold, a 
grasp, from taka — to take, to seize, to grasp, to 
touch. The name is derived from the cuatom 
of the chiefs of a particular district meeting 
on a certain day at a specified spot, when the 
head chief, alighting from his horse, raised 
his spear in the air, and the inferior chiefs, 
also on foot, touched this apear with their 
lances, and so acknowledged their fealty.] A 
name formerly given in some of the northern 
ahires of England, and still retained in York- 
shire, to a territorial division of the county 
corresponding to the hundred of the southern 
counties. 

‘The hundred and the wapentake is all one, as I 
read In some, and by this division not a name apper- 
tiucut to a set number ol tow lies (for then all hun- 
dreds should be ui equal queutltiel but a limited 
Jurisdiction." — HMnthtd: Descript. Eng., hk. ii., 
ch. iv. 

W&p'-I-ti, i, {North Amer. Indian.] 

Zool. : Ctrvus canadensis , a native of North 
America, ranging from Carolina to Sfi-ST 3 N. 
latitude. It i9 closely allied to, bnt consider- 
ably larger than the Stag (a.v.), standing 
about fifty- four inches at the shoulder. Yel- 
lowish brown on upper parts ; aides gray, 
long coarse hair in front of neck, like a dew- 
lap; antlers large, brow-tine duplicated. It 
frequents low grounds, or woody tracts near 
savannahs or marshes. The venison Is of 
little value, as it is coarse and dry ; bnt the 
hide makes excellent leather. Called also, 
but erroneously, the Elk and Gray Moose. 

w&pp, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Naut . ; A leader on the end of a pendant, 
acting as a fair-leader. 

w&p'-pa-tod, i. [See def.l 

Bot. : The name given by the Indians of 
north-western America to; (1) the tubera of 
Sagittaria littoralis , winch they eat; (2) to 
the potato. (Trtas. of Bot.) 

wAppo, s. [Wappet,] 

* w&p'-pened, a. [See def.] A word only 
found in the passage given below, and of 
donbtful origin and meaning ; one suggestion 
is that it ia connected with wap, in the old 
sense of, to have sexual intercourse. A pro- 
posed emendation is wappered (q.v.). 

_ . „ “Thurgoidjitifl 

That moke* ths wappenrd widow wed again." 

Shakesp. : Timon, ir. 8. 

W&p'-per, *. [Etym. donbtful.] A name 
given to the smaller apecies of river-gudgeon. 

wap'-per, v.i. [A freq. from wap (q.v.) ; Dut. 
wapperen = to waver, to fluctuate, to vacillate.] 
To move quiekly and tremulously, as from 
natural Infirmity ; to totter, to twitter, to blink. 

♦’ But still h* *tole hie face to tet awrye. 

And wappering turned np hie white of eye." 

Mirrourfor Magistrates. 

wapper-eyed, a. Having eyes that 
move in a quick, tremulous manner. (Prot?.) 

wap'-pered, o. [Wapper, i?.] Restless, fa* 
tigued, worn out (Prop.) 

W&p'-p£t, s. (See def.] A kind of enr, said 
to l*e so named from his yelping voice. (Prop.) 

wap -pier ite (w as v), a. [After Herr 
Wappler of Dresden ; auflf. -tte (Alin.).'} 

Min. : A magnesiau-pharraacolite crystal- 
lizing in the triolioic system. Crystals small, 
sometimes in globular encrustations. Hard- 
ness, 2 to 2*5 ; ap. gr. 2*48 ; colour, white ; 
lnstre, vitreoua. Compos. ; a hydrated arsenate 
of lime and magnesia, the mean of two analyses 
yielding the formula 2CaOAsOs + 8H where 
some of the lime ia replaced by magnesia. 
Found at Joachimsthal, Bohemia. 

War, * warro, * werre, *wyrro, s. [An 

English word, appearingin the Laws ofCaoute, 
Dt Foresta, § 9. Cogn. with O. Fr. werre (FY. 
guerre), from O. H. Ger. werra = vexation, 
strife, confusion, broil ; werren — to bring 
Into confusion, toentaogle, to embroil ; O. Dan. 
Werre = war, hostility, from werren , verwe.rre n 
i«= to embroil, to bring into disorder or con- 
fusion ; Dut. war = entanglement, confusion; 
warren =to disturb, to embroil.] 

1. A contest hetween nations and states 
(International War), or between parties in 
„the same state (Civil War), carried on by 
force of arms, and resorted to either for pur- 


poses of advantage or of revenge. The one 
party possesses, or takes possession of some- 
thing which the other has resolved to seize, or 
has inflicted some real or supposed injury on 
the other, which he determines to punish by 
the infliction of a corres]K)nding chastise- 
ment. Formerly, war was waged at the will 
of despotic monarch* ; now wars usually 
arise, in the first instance, from disputes 
concerning territorial possessions and front- 
iers, unjust dealings with the citizens of one 
state by another, questions of race and senti- 
ment, jealousy of military prestige, or mere 
lust of conquest. Civil wars arise from 
the claims of rival competitors for the su- 
preme power in a state, or for the establish- 
ment of some important point connected 
with civil or religious liberty. In all cases, 
the object of each contending party is to 
destroy the power of the other by defeat- 
ing or dispersing his army or navy, by the 
occupation of some imjK>rtant part of his 
country, such as the capital, or principal ad- 
ministrative and commercial centres, or the 
ruin of his commerce, thus cutting off hia 
sources of recuperation in men, money, and 
material. An international or public war can 
only be authorised by the sovereign power of 
the nations, and previous to the commencement 
of hostilities it is now nauai for the state 
taking the initiative to issue a declaration of 
war, which usually takes the form of an ex- 
planatory manifesto addressed to neutral 
states. An aggressive or offensive war is one 
carried into the territory of a hitherto friendly 
power ; and a defensive war is one carried oo 
to resist such aggression. Certain laws, 
usages, or righta of war are recognised by in- 
ternational law. By such laws it is allowable 
to seize and destroy Ihe persons or property 
of armed enemies, to stop up all their channels 
of traffic or supply, and to appropriate every- 
thing in an euetny a country necessary for the 
support or subsistence of the invading army. 
On the other hand, though an enemy may 
lawfully be starved into a surrender, wound- 
ing, except in battle, mutilation, and all cruel 
and wanton devastation, are contrary to the 
usages of war, as are also the bombarding of 
a defenceless town, firing on & hospital, the use 
of poison in any way, or torture to extort in- 
formation from an enemy. [Succession, If (7).] 

" Upon the aune principle al*o the sol* prerogative 
erf muting war and peace ts vested In the crown. For 
the right of making tear, which by nature subsisted in 
every individual, is given up hy all private person* 
that enter into society, and Is vested iu the aoverelgn 
power.*— Black* one; Comment., hk. t, ch. 7. 

2. Any contest. 

“ Excel u* in this wordy wwr." 

Pops : Homer ; Iliad xx. 

3. The profession of arms ; the art of war. 

** Nation ehall not lift np sword against nation, 
neither shall tbey learn wrr any more.*— Isaiah ii. 4. 

* 4. Instruments of war. (Poetical.) 

** The god of love inhabits there. 

With all hie rage, and dread, and grief, and care ; 

His complement of stores and total war." 

Prior. {Todd.) 

*5. Forces, army. (Poetical.) 

** On their embattled ranks the waves return. 

And overwhelm their war.* 

Milton; P. L., xlL *14. 

6. A state of hostility or violent opposition ; 
a hostile act or action ; hostility, enmity. 

" Duoean'e home 

Turn’d wild in nature, broke their stalls, flung ont, 

Contending ’gainst obedience. As they would 

Make war with man." Shahesp. ; Macbeth, tl. 4. 

H The word ia sometimes used io the plural 
form with the same aigoifi cation as it has in 
the singular. 

M Is Slgnlor Montaoto returned from the ware t 9 
Shakstp. ; Much Ado, L L 

(1) Articles of war : [Article], 

(2) Civil war : [Civil]. 

(3) Council of war : [Council], 

(4) Holy war: A war undertaken from reli- 
gions motives ; a crusade ; aa, the wars under- 
taken to deliver the Holy Land from infidels. 

(5) Honors of war : [lloNOa, *.]. 

(6) IFars qf the Roses: [Rose]. 

* war-captain, a. A general. 

** Flags on graves, and great war-captains 
Grouping both tbe aerth and heaven 1 " 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xir. 

war -chariot, «. [Chariot, a. 1.] 

war-cloak, s. A military cloak. 

’* But the rude litter, roughly spread 
Wltb war-cloaks, ie her homely bed." 

Moore ; Lalla Rookh, 

war-club, s. A club used by savages In war. 

“ laden with war-clubs, howe and arrows,” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xv. 


* war-craft, s. The art or science of 
wsr. 

“ He had officers who did ken the war<raft. m — 
Puller; Worthier; Lancashire. L MS. 

war-cry, s. A cry or phrase used in war 
for mutual recognition anil encouragement; a 
short, pithy expression or phrase used io com- 
mon by a body of troops or the like io charging 
an enemy. “St. George for England” was 
the English war-cry. 

“ And the war-cry was forgotten." 

Lottgfellow: Hiaioatha, xiii. 

war-dance, & 

1. A dimce engaged in by savages, before a 
warlike expedition 

2. A dauce simulating a battle. 

war-department, s. That department 
of the government which ia charged with the 
maintenance, direction, and efficiency of the 
forces of a state. 

War-drum, *. A military drum. 

“ Till the war-drum throbbed no longer." 

Tennyson : Locksley Hall, 117. 

* war-field, a. A battle-field. 

“ Through the war-fields bloody hoie." 

Moore : Paradise A tbe Peri. 

•war -flame, a. A beacon-fire placed 
on an eminence to rouse the inhabitants of a 
county or district in case of invasion or 
attack ; a fire-signal. 

* war-garron, s. A war-horae ; a jade 
used in war. (Carlyle.) 

* war-gear, «. Accoutrements or equip- 
ment for war. 

** Armed himself with ell hie war-gear." 

Longfellow; Hiawatha, lx. 

war-god, a. 

Anthrop.: The personified spirit of tribal 
war; a deity supposed to watch over tribal or 
national Interests In time of war. In some 
cases the war-god seems to have been the 
chief deity ; in eiassic timea the war-goda 
(Ariis and liars) were among the superior 
gods ; the Jews seem to have conceived that 
the function of a war-god was a fitting attri- 
bute of Jehovah (cf. 2 Sam. xvii. 45) ; and 
traces of thie mode of thonght linger in the 
familiar expression, The God of Battles. 

“ Polynesia ia a region where qalte ah Aa*oitnieat of 
war-gods maybe collected."— Tyl or : Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1873], li. 807. 

War-horse, $. A horse used in war ; a 
charger ; a trooper’s horse. 

“ On burnished hoove* hi* war-horse trode." . 

Tsnnyeon: Lady of Bhalott, lit 29. 

* war-man, s. A warrior. 

” The sweet war-man 1* dead and rotten."— Shakesp. .* 
Love’s Labour's Lost, v. 2. 

•war-marked, a. Bearing the marks 
Or traces of war ; approved in war; veteran. 

“ Distract your army, which doth most ceneirt 
Of war-marked footmen.” 

UtwJ L jtp. ; Antony k Cleopatra, ILL g. 

] war-minister, s. A minister eharged 
with or distinguished for military administra- 
tion. 

** It* new name of Pittsburgh commemorate* the 
triumph* of tbe great war-mimttcr.’— Taylor : Words 
k Places (1878), oh. ii. 

•war-monger, a. One who makes a 
trade or profession of war ; a mercenary sol- 
dier. (Spenser: F. Q., 111. x. 29.) 

] war-music, a Military masic. 

** Aod I that jmited peace, when first I heard 
H'ar-muric, felt th* blind wild be»*t of force." 

Tennyson : I*rincess, v. J5A 

* war-note, s. A war-cry. 

** The wtir-note of Loch tel, which Albyn’* hill* 

Have heard." Byron : Childe Harold, iii. 28. 

war-office, $. A public office or depart- 
ment in which military affairs are superin- 
tended or administered ; it is presided over 
by the Secretary of War, its duties being 
divided among ten departments, including 
those of the quartermaster, paymaster, com- 
missary, ordnance, engineering, <fcc. The 
British War Office is presided over hy tbe 
Secretary of State for War. It ia divided into 
military, ordnance, and financial departments 

war-paint, a. 

1. Lit. : Paint put on the face and other 
parts of the body by North American Indiana 
and other savagea on going to war, with the 
object of making their appearance more ter* 
rible to their enemies. 

" Painted was he with hi* war-paints, 

Stripe* of yellow, red, and Ature.” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, viil. 


boil, b6^; p6ilt, cat, 5 ell, chorus, 9 hin, bench; go, gom; thin, $his; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, eaflst. -ing* 

-cian, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = shun; -{ion, -§ion = zhinu -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -file, Ac. = b£l, 
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f. Fig . : Official costume ; applied also to 
evening dress. (Slantf.) 

"Sir William Jenner, iu his war-paint u President 
of tha Royal College of PhysicUuu."— St. Jam* s's 
Gazette, April #, 1688. 

war-path, s. The routa or path taken 
on going to war; a warlike expedition or ex- 
cursion. (Used chiefly In regard to North 
American Indians.) 

H On the war-path: On a hostile or warlike 
expedition ; hence, colloquially, about to 
make an attack on an adversary or measure. 

war-song, s. A song having war or war- 
like deeds for its subject; a patriotic eong 
Inciting to war; mora specif., auch a aong 
sung by soldiers about to charge the foe or at 
a war-dance. 

" Wheo two of these canoes, in which there might 
be aboat sixty men. came near enough to make them- 
selves beard, they sung their war-song .'—Cook : First 
Voyage, bk. ll„, cb. lv. 

* war-thought, a. A thought of war ; 
martial reflection, consideration, or delibera- 
tion. 

* war-wasted, a. Wasted by war ; da- 
vastated. 

"war -wearied, a. Wearied by war; 
fatigued with figlitiDg. 

“ The honours!)] s captain there 
Props bloody sweat from his war-wearied limbs." 

Shaketp.: 1 Henry VI., iv. 4. 

war-whoop, s. A about or yell raised 
In presence of the enemy; a about such aa 
Indiana raisa when entering into battle. 
(Often used figuratively.) 

" The ewfol sound of the war-whoop." 

Longfellow : Miles Standish. rll. 

war-worn, a. Worn with military service. 

_ '* Their gesture sad. 

Invest In lank lean cheeks and warworn coats.* 1 
Shakesp. : Henry ir. 

war, * warre, * werre, * wer-rel-en, »,<. 

A L [A.S, teerrien,] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make or carry on war ; to carry on or 
engage io hostilities. 

* Gelon after he had most valiantly warred against 
the Carthaglulaos." — P. Holland: Plutarch, p. 447. 

2. To contend ; to atrive violently ; to be 
in a state of violent opposition. 

“All the warring winds that sweep the sky.* 

Dry den : Virgil ; Georgic L 4M. 

B. Transitive: 

L To make war upon ; to fight against. 

•* To toerre each other and to «lea." Gower : C. A. UL 

2. To carry on, as warfare or a contest. 
“That thou by them mlghteat tear a good warfare.* 
—1 Timothy L 18. 

war -a-tah, war'-ra-tah, i. [Native Aus- 
tralian name,] [Telo’pea'.] 

war'-ble (1), • wer-bel-en, * wer-ble, 

v.i. & i. [O. Fr. i oerbler = to quaver with the 
voica, to apeak in a high tone, from M. H. 
Ger. werbelen ; Ger. wirbeln ; O. H. Gar. 
hwerban — to be busy, to aet In movement 
to whirl, to warble. JFarbte and whirl are 
doableta.] 

A- Transitive: 

1, To utter or sing in a trilling, quavering, 
or vibrating manner ; to modulate with tarns 
or variations. 

** Sach notes u warbled to the string. 

Drew lroo tears down Pluto's cheek." 

Milton : H Penseroeo, 108. 

2. To alng or carol generally. 

” Warbling the Grecian woes with taerp and voice." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey t 44A. 

* 3. To cauae to vibrate or quaver. 

*' Follow me as I sing 
And toach the warbled string." 

Milton t A rca.de s, 87. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To aing with sweetly flowing, flexible, 
trilling notes ; to carol or alng with smoothly 
gliding notea ; to trill. 

** By the nightingale warbling nigh." 

Cowper: Catharina. 

2. To have a trilling, quavering, or vibrating 
Sound ; to be produced with free, smooth, and 
rapid modulations in pitch ; to be uttered iu 
flowing, gliding, flexible melody. 

" Such strains ne’er warble In the linnet's throat." 

Gay : Shepherd’s Week, I1L X 

3. To give out a smooth, flowing sound. 

“ The gentle warbling wind low answered to Ml." 

Spenser: P. ft. II- ML 71. 

*4. To shake, to qaaver, to wobhle. 

* It bot floats In onr hralns ; we bat w arbte about 
ft,"— Andrewet : Works, L 16. 


war'-ble (2), v.t . & i. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Falconry: To cross the wings upon the back. 

war'-ble (1), *wer-belle, wer-ble, «. 

[Warble (1), r.j A soft, sweet flow of melo- 
dious sounds ; a strain of clear, rapidly ut- 
tered, gliding tones ; a trilling, flexible melody ; 
a carol, a song. 

" All kinds of birds ywrought 

Well tune their voice with warble smell, as Nature 
hsth them taught." 

Surrey : Having Defied the Power of Love. 

war'-ble (2), * war'-ble^ s. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] 

Farriery: Gneof those small, bard tumours 
on the backs of horses occasioned by the beat 
of the saddle in travelling, or by the uneasi- 
ness of its sitaation ; also a small tumour 
produced by the larvae of tha gadfly oq the 
backs of horses, cattla, Ac. 

" He was either •ufferlog from«wrM«4 or another 
form of skin eruption."— Daily Telegroph, 8ept 7, 1835. 

warble-fly, ». The gadfly. 

“ Among the pests was named the ox-bo t, or warble* 
fly, which Miss Ormerod has recently Investigated." — 
Daily Chronicle, May 6, 1686. 

war ’-bier, s. [Eng. warbl(e) ; -er.] 

L Ord, Lang . ; Gne who nr that which war- 
bles ; a singer, a songster. (Applied espe- 
cially to birds.) 

* Ten thousand warbler* cheer the day sod one 
The Livelong night" Cowper : Task, t J00. 

IL Omith . : A popular name for aoy of the 
Syiviidae (q.v.), many of which, however, are 
belter known by other popular names, as the 
Nightiogala, Blackcap, Chiffchaff, Hedge- 
sparrow, Ac, ; while others receive the name 
Warbler with some qualifying epithet, as the 
Reed-warbler, Dartford Warbler, Ac. Most of 
tha latter belonged to tha old genus Sylvia, 
now divided, aDd a list of the British species 
will be found under Sylvia, 2. Many of tha 
Sylviinae (q.v.), sometimes called True War- 
blers, are distinguished for tha aweetneae and 
compass of their vocal power ; la some of the 
other sub-familiee the popular name has no 
special significance— e.g., in the case of tha 
Hedge-Sparrow. Most of the European 
Warblers are of sober, or even dull, plumage, 
but some of the Australian species are 
brilliantly colored. 

war'-bling, pr. par., a. t A s. [Warbl* (1), r.] 

A. A B. Am pr. par. particip. adj . ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As. subst. : A singing with eweetly flow- 
ing, flexible, or trilling notee ; a warble, a 
carol, a song. 

“ And thorn whoee faint warbling* my weakness 
can Ull, 

Farewell, my loved harp I tny ia»t treaaare, farewell !** 
Scott : Last Words of Cad wallon, vL 

war'-blfng-l^, a dv. [Eng. warbling; - Xy .] 
la a warhling manner. 

-ward, suff. [A.S. -t oeard, as In tdweard = to- 
ward (q.v.); lcel. -verdhr ; Goth. -walrths ; 
0, H. Ger. - wert , -wart ; Lat. versus. So also 
- wards , from A.S. - weardes , where -es Is & 
genltivalsnfflx, giving aa adverbial force ; Ger. 
-warts; Dut. -woarts.] A common suffix, de- 
noting the direction towards which a person 
or thing tends : bs, upward, backward, for- 
ward, homeward, froward, Ac. 

“ That echo of you to ahorten with your* way, 

Id thli viage, ahal tellea tales twey, 

To tauter bury- want" Chaucer : C. T., 7H. 

ward* * ward©, v.t . & i. [A.S. weanlian^. 
to keep, to watch ; cogn. with lcel. vardha = 
to warrant ; M. II. Ger. warden; Ger. warten 
= to watch, from which, through the French, 
comes the Eng. guard (q.v.).] 

A. Transitive : 

* 1. To watch over ; to keep in safety ; to 
guard. 

** Whoee porch, that moat magnlftcke did appears, 
Stood open wyde to all men dar nod night. 

Yet warded well hy one of mickle might." 

Spenser: P. ft, V. lx. 12. 

2. To defend, to protect. 

** A hand that warded him 
From thooaand danger#.' 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, lit 1. 

3. To fend off ; to repel ; to turn aside, aa 
anything mischievous that approaches. (Gener- 
ally followed hy off.) 

** Upend down he traverse* his ground ; 

Now wards a felling blow, now strike# again." 

Daniel. (Todd.) 

4. To line, to cover, as a dag a bitch. 

“She need to live in kennel with my beagles, nnd 
when aboat a year old catne la eeason. and was warded 
In kenoel by one of the bounds."— Pieid, March 17, 18S4. 


*B. Intransitive * 

1. To ba vigilant ; to keep watch or guard r 

to guard. 1 

2. To act oa the defensive with a weapon i 
to defeod or guard one’a self. 

** Fall oft the rivals met, and neither spar’d 
His utmost force, and each forgot to ward ." 

Dryden : Pahmon A Ardte, ill. m 

3. To lodge ; to be lodged. 

" His meune soarded In Base Bolelne that alghL% 
Pabyan: Cronycle; Henry Vlll. (an. 1545). 


ward, * ward©, a. [A.S. weard = a guard 
a watchman; a guarding, a watching; protec. 
tion ; cogn. with lcel. vordhr , genit. ixmtAar = 
(1) a watcher, a watchman ; (2) a watch ; Ger. 
wart = a warder ; Goth, wards = a keeper ; la 
the compound, daurawards = a doorkeeper.] 
t Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of watching or guarding ; watch, 
guard. 


" Boms of the soldiers are employed In keepiof 
wntch and ward for the security of private men."— 
Dampier: Voyages (an. 1«8). 

* 2, Care, protection, charge. 

“Us toke the childe loto his warde." 

Gower: C.A.,UL 

* 3. Means of guarding ; protection, de- 
fence, preservation. 

“The beet ward of mine honour Is rewarding my 
depeodeots."— shakesp. : Love* Labour's Lott, ill. 


* 4. A persoo, or body of persons, whose 
duty it is to guard, protect, or defend ; a guard- 
ing or defensiva force ; a garrison. 

" The Msieged castle's ward 
Their stedfaat itonda aid mightily main tain e." 

Spenser : P. ft. II. xL IX 

'5, That which defends or protects ; defence. 


" Oh 1 not corselet’s ward . . . 

Could be thy manly bosom’s guard." 

Scott i Marmion, vi. X 


6. A guarding or defeaaive motion or posi- 
tion, as In fencing or tha like; a parrying or 
turning aside, or intercepting of a blow, 
thrust, Aa 


"Strokes, woands, wards, weapons, ell they did 
despise." Spenser : F. ft, IV. ill. 88. 

* 7. The state or condition of beiog uoder a 
guardian ; tha state of being la the custody, 
confinement, or charge of a guard, warder, or 
keeper ; custody. 


" He put them In ward in the house of the captain 
of the guard ." — Genesis xl. X 

8. The atete or condition of being under the 
care of a guardian or protector ; control, 
guardian ah ip, wardship, privilege. 

“ t must attend hls majesty's command, to whom I 
am now lo ward."— Shakesp ; Alts H’e«, L L 

9, Guardianship ; right of guardianship, 

“ It Is also Inconvenient, In Ireland, thst the ward* 
end marrriagee of gentlemen's children should be In 
thedMgoeal of any of those lord*. " — Spenser : state ttf 


10. One who or that which Is guarded, or 
is under watch, control, or care ; specifically, 
a minor or persoo under guardianship. 

*(1) In feudallaw ; Tha heir of the king’s 
tenant, in capite, during his nonaga. 

(2) A miaor nnder tha protection of the 
Orphans’ Court, or Court of Chancery, called 
In England a Ward of Court For tha due 
protection of such wards the court has power 
to appoint a proper guardian, whera there is 
none, or to remove, whenever sufficient cauie 
Is ahown, a guardian, no matter by whom ap- 
pointed ; but io all cases there must be pro- 
perty, The court has elao full power to use 
vigilaotcaraover the conduct of the guardians, 
to see that the wards are duly maintained ana 
educated and that their estates are properly 
admlnietered. Tha lawa in tha United States 
concerning the care of wards follow those of 
tha Common Law of England, but differ as to 
tha age when women attain majority. Iu 
many states this i« fixed at eighteen. In 
England it is at twenty-one. 

11. A division nf a city made for convanience 
1 q its organization and government. The 
wards are subdivided into precincts or polling 
divieiouF, and each electa one or more repre- 
sentatives to each hruneb of the Council. 
Each has its local aldermen or other officers, 
and In some cases Its school directors. 


12. A territorial aubdl vision of florae Englfah 
couoliea, as Westmoreland, Cumberland, and 
Durham, equivalent to the huodred of the 
midland counties. 

* 13. A division of a forest. 

14. One of tha apartments into which a 
hospital ia divided. 

“ A qviArter of an hour later witness left the wari." 

—Dally Chronicle. May n, 1888. 


Cate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt* 
or, wore, w<?lf, work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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II tocksmithXng : 

1 A curved ridge of metal Inside a lock 
which opposes an obstacle to the passage of 
a key which is not correspondingly notched. 

2. The notches or slots in a key are also 
called key wards, somewhat in violation of the 
meaning of the term. 

“She took the ward* In wax before the fire. “ 

Pop*: January A May, 610. 

* ward-corn, *. 

Old Eng. Low : The duty of keeping watch 
and ward with a horn [Lat. cornu] in time of 
danger to blow on the approach of a foe. 

•ward-penny, a. 

Old Eng . Law : The same as Ward age (q.v.). 

ward-room, a. 

Naut.: A cabin, on board large ships of 
war, for the accommodation of officers rank- 
ing as lieutenants. Used also adjectively : as, 
ward-room mess, ward-room steward. 

* ward-staff, «. A constable’s or watch- 
man’s staff. 

• ward -age (age as ig), s . [Eng. word, a. ; 
-age.] 

Old Eng. Law : Money paid and contributed 
to watch and ward. 

• ward-corps, * ward-e-corps, a. [O. Fr. 

ward* = watch, ward, and corps (Lat. corpus) 
a body.] A body-guard. 

** Though thou pniy Argua with hi* hundred ejeu 
To b. m, uard^rp ., « bo »j» ^ | MU 

• war de -mote, a. [Wardmote,] 

ward - on, * ward-eln, * ward - eyn, 
•ward-un, a. [O. Fr. warden, gardein, 
gardain = a warden, a guardian, from warder 
— to guard. Cf. Low Lat. gardianus = a 
guardian.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A guard, a watchman, & keeper, a guar 
dian. 

- The wnWfl of the g»te« ganto c*U 
The folk." Chaucer ; Trail*** A Cretsida, ▼. 

2. A chief or principal officer ; a keeper, i 
head official, a principal. 

“ A fraternity of brethren *nd aletm. with » war- 
dm, or xasm%et.— Pennant : Journey from Chesser to 
London, p. 208. 

3. A churchwarden (q.v.). 

• 4. A kind of pear, ao called because It 

would keep long without rotting. It was 
principally used for roasting or baking. * 

- Ox -ebook .boo hot. .od 

IL Ecdes. : The title given to the heads of 
some colleges and schools and to the superiors 
of some conventual churches. 

Tf (1) Lord Warden of the Cinque-port* 
[Cinque- ports]. 

(2) Warden of the Marches: [March (1)» *■]. 

warden-pie, a. A pie made of warden 
pears, baked or atewed, without cruat, and 
coloured with saffron. 

" x must havo wfflron to oolour ths wardenqpie*. m — 
Shakttp. : Winter' t Tale, ir. 8. 

warden-raid, s. An inroad commanded 
by tba Warden of the Marchea In person. 

‘"And hy my fnltb,’ tbo gate- ward said, 

* I think 'twill prove * Warden-raid. 

Scott ; Lay of the La it Minstrel, iv. 4, 

war'-dfsn-sUlp, * war'-den-r^, a. [Eng. 
warden ; -ship, - ry .] 

1. The office of a warden. 

In tho wardenship of Mcrt Coll, succeeded Nat, 
Brent. LL.D :‘~Wood: A thence 0 xon., voL i. 

2. The jurisdiction of a warden. 

H All through tho western w ardenry. m 

Scott : Lay of the Lait Minstrel, IT. 

ward'-er, a. [Eog. ward, v. ; -«r.] 

1. One who wards or keeps; a keeper, e 
guard. 

“ The warden of the gate hat scarce maintain 
TV unequal com hat r and realat lo veto. 

Drydtn : Viryil ; j£ntld 1U 46L 

* 2. A truncheon or staff of authority car- 
ried by a king, commander-in -chief, or other 
important dignitary, by which signals were 
given : as, the throwing down of it was a 
signal to atop proceedings, the raising It a 
signal to charge, or the like. 

** Take thoo my warder as tho queen 
And umpire of the martial scene." 

Scott : Bridal of Triermain, IL *0. 

• war-der-ere, s. [Warder.] 


ward'-er-ess, a. [Eng. warder; -ess.] A 
female warder. 

“ On one occasion she met the wardereu as she was 
leaving the prison.”-- Echo, Hept. 24, 1887. 

• ward-holding, s. [Eng. ward, and hold- 
ing.] The ancient military tenure in Scot- 
land, by which vassals were at first obliged to 
serve their superior In war as often as his 
occasion called for it. 

ward'-i-an, a. [See del] A term applied to 
an air-tight enclosure, with glass sides and 
top, for preserving or transporting plants, Ac. ; 
after the inventor, Mr. It. B. Ward, to whom 
the idea of constructing them fiTst suggested 
itself by observations made in 1829. 

“ Tho Calcutta Gardeo soot out . . . forty-two War - 
dian cesefl of plants to foreign countries. — Noture, 
March 15, 1888, p. 476. 

ward'-lng, pr. par. or a. [Ward, v.] 

wording-file, s. A flat file, having a 
constant thickness, and only cut upon the 
edges. Used in flling tlm ward-notches in keys. 

* ward-lees, a. [Eng. ward , v. ; -less.] That 
caunot be warded off or avoided. 

“ He gives like destiny a wardlcts blow." 

Dry den ; Juetnal lx. 

ward-mote, * war de-moot, * war de- 
mote, s. [Eng. ward , and mote (A.S. mot) — 
& meeting.] A meeting of the inhabitants of 
a ward. The term Is atill used in London, 
Called also formerly a Wardmote Court, in' 
queat, nr Quest. 

For of the wardmote quest, he better can 
The mystery, than tho Levitlc law. 

Ben Jonscm : Magnetic Lady, i. L 

ward-robe (1), • warde-robe, a. [(>. Fr. 
war derobe, garderobe, from warder — to ward 
keep, preserve, and robe = a robe.] 

1. A place in which wearing apparel is 
kept. Often applied to a piece of furniture, 
resembling a press or cupboard, in which 
dresses are hung up. 

“ Hereof be bags and qnilts made, and those If they 
be laid in a wardrobt i amongst c ] o the* and ap^rrll, 
causeth them to smell sweet*— P. Holland. Plinie, 
bk. xxi., ch. xix. 

2. Wearing apparel In general. 

“ IH murder all hi* wardrobe, piece by piece. - 

Shakttp. : 1 Henry IV., T. A 

* 3. The same aa Wardrope (q.v.). 

* ward -rob-er, i. [Eng. wardrob(e) ; -er.] 
The keeper of a wardrobe. 

► ward -rope, * ward -robe (2), s. [Fr. 
garderobe.] A privy; a house of office; a 


water-closet 


In a wardrope they him thrswe." 

Chaucer : 0. T., 18,502. 

ward' -ship, * warde-shyppe, a. [Eng. 
trard; -ship.] 

1. The office of a ward or guardian ; care 
and protection of a ward ; right of guardian- 
ship ; guardianship. 

« The wardship consisted in having the custody of 
the body nod lands of such hoi r."—Black*t<me : Com- 
ment., bk. it, oh. 6, 

2. The atate or condition of being a ward or 
under guardianship ; pupilage. 

“ It was tha wisest act that over I did la my ward. 
Ship." — Ben Jonson : Bartholomew Pair, ill. U 

•ward^'-man, s. [Eng. ward, and man.] 
One who keeps watch and ward ; a guard. 

* ward'- wit, a. [First element, Eng. ward ; 
second, doubtful.] 

Law: The atate of being quit of giving 
money for the keeping of wards. (Spclman.) 

t ware, pret. cf v. [Wear, v .] 

* ware (I), * war, a. [A.S. wcer = cautious 
wary (q.v.).] 

1. Cautious, wary. 

** ware they bo what offensive weapon* they have.* 

— P. Holland: riinie, bk. vlii., ch. ii. 

2. On one’s guard ; watchful ; provided 
against. 

“ Of whom bo thou ware also."— 2 Timothy iv. 15. 

t ware (2), a. [A shortened form of aware 
(q.v.).] Aware, conscious. 

“ Thou overheard’st ore I was ware 
My tmo love’s passion." 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet , 11. 2. 

ware (1), V.t. [Ware (1), a.] To take heed 
to ; to guard against ; to beware n£ 

** A ihofflod, snlloo, end nncertiilo light. 

That dances through tho clonds, and shuts again, 
Theo ware n rising tempest on the main. 

Drydtn. {Todd.} 


ware (2), v.t . [Wear, v.] 

ware (3), v.t. [Wair, v.] To expend, to 
spend. (Scotch.) 

« To ware at ouy tyrne a couple of shy lly ogee o* * 
now bow*."— A*cAam/ Toxophilu*. p. 122. 

ware (l), a. [A.S. ware (pi. warn) = watoh, 
wares ; cogn. with Dut. waar = a ware, a com- 
modity ; I cel. vara = wares ; Dan. vare ; Sw. 
vara; Ger. waare.] Articles of merchandise ; 
goods, commodities ; manufactures of a par- 
ticular kind. Properly a collective noun, a* 
in the compounds hardware, tinware, china 
ware, Ac., but generally used in the plural 
form wheu articles for sale of different kind* 
are meant. 

“A capricious mao of fashloo might *oweti«<n 
prefer foreign war«s. merely because they were forehrfii. 

— Smith: Wealth of Nations, bk. iv., ch. il. 

ware (2), s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See example.) 

“To be In a position to supply the enormously- 
increasing demand now existlog, and 
‘spat; they have to buy ’brood.’ ‘half -ware, and 
4 ware,' from their neighbour* oo the opposite Esse* 
ahore. These are the technical names of the young 
oyster in its various stages until it arrives at ‘mar- 
ketable age, which Is from three to five years, bj bo i it 
is called au oyster and sold. — Evening Standard, 
Feb. 14, 1888. 

ware (3), *♦ [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps th*» 
same as Ware (1), s. = saleable atnff.l A 
trade name for a certain size of potatoes. 

“In order to come noder the head of wore, 4b« 
tubers must be too large to pass through a riddle, « • 
theu they are called mlddliogs.”— Daily Telegraph. 
hole* of which are if in. aquare-if they do go through. 
Sept 11, 1886. 

war© (4), * warre, * werre, s. [A.6. 

wearr.] A tough or hard knot in a tree. 

“ Fessynnyt aa la In the war* tho 8rip." .. 

Douglas: Virgin AnetdxlL 

ware (5), ». [A.S. war; Dnt. wier =; sea- 

weed.] Sea-ware (q.v.). 

* ware-fill, a. [Eng. wart (1), a. ; -full. ] 
Cautious, wary, watch fuL 

• ware -fiil-ngss, s. [Eng. t cartful; -ruts.] 
The quality or state of being wareful or 
wary ; wariness, cautiousness. 

“ HU eyes are curious, search but rail’d with war*LUi 
neu." Sidney: Arcadia, bk. IL 

ware - h<SiiBe, s. [Eng. tmre (1), and 
house.] A house or building in which ware* 
or goods are kept : as, 

(1) A Btore for the safe keeping of goods. 

(2) A building in which Imported goods, on 
which customs duties have not been paid, are 
stored. 

“ Wheo a man hath bought a parcel of commodi- 
ties, bo *«to his mark upoo them, lo dUtlngulnh thorn 
from tho rest in tha warehouse}— Bp. Ball : Srrmor 
on Ephesians iv. 80. 

(3) A atore for the sale of goods wholesale* 
also, often, a large retail establishment. 

warehouse-man, *. 

1. One who keeps or is engaged in aware 
house. 

2. A wholesale dealer in goods. 


war e'-fi r v.t. [Warehouse, s.) 

1. To deposit or secure in a warehouse. 

2. To place in the government warehouses ot 
custom-house stores to be kept until the 
duties are paid. 

ware-hiJit^-ing, pr. par,, a., & s. [Ware^ 

HOUSE, t\] 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Seo 
the verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of placing goods in a 
warehouse or in a custom-house store. 

warehousing system, *. 

Comm.: A customs regulation, by which 
imported goods may be lodged in public or 
bonded warehouses, at a reasonable rent, 
without payment of the duties on Importa- 
tion, until they he withdrawn for home con- 
sumption, thua lessening the pressure of the 
duties, which would otherwise cripple the 
purchasing power of the merchant. On goods 
re-exported no duty Is charged. 

• ware'-less, * ware-lesse, a. [Eng. ware 
(1), a. ; -less.] 

1. Unwary, Incautious, unaware. 

*’ Both th*y vowtse, end wareletxe of the cntll 

Thivt by themseluea, voto themwlues is wrought. 

Spenser: F. Q., IV. IL A 

2. Heedless. 

“ HU owne mouth that apako ao wareletse word." 

Spenser: P. V. v. 17. 


* war-der-ere, s. [Warder.] ^ryden. {Todd.} 

bin, p^t, cat. 5 cU, choms. 5 Hln, benph; go. gem; thin, this; Bin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, 

^sian, -tian = Shan, -tion, -slou = shfin ; -lion, -jion = zhon. -exous, -Uous. -sious = shus. -hie, -die, &c. - h?l, d«L 
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3. Suffered or experienced unawares; cm* 
expected, 

" WboD h* wak't out of hi* uxireUne paine." 

Spetuer: F. V. i. TL 

* ware -ly, adv. [Eng. ware (IX a. ; -ly-] 
Cautiously, warily (,5>pe/i*er: F. Q., I. xii. 
36.) 

war -en^e, s. [Low Lat. rarantia , verantla, 
from rm/s — true ; Fr. garancc. (Prior.)] 

Lot. : Madder (q.v.> 

ware -room, s. [Eng. ware (l), a., and room.] 
A rooio in which articles are stored or offered 
for sale. 

war -fare, a. [Eog. war, and fars = a jour* 
ney.] 

* 1. A warlike or military expedition. 

"And the kyage of Scott^* weote Into the wylde 
Scotty the. hlc«u*e he *m oat in good p >ynt to ride a 
eoarf are.*— Berner*: Froiuart ; Cronyde, voL lb, ch. 
aiU. 

2. Military service ; military life ; contest 
or struggle carried on between enemies ; hos- 
tilities ; war. 

"The Philistine* gathered their armies together for 
warfare."— \ Samuel xxviil. L 

3. Contest, struggle. 

"The weapon* of our warfare are not carnal."— 
S Corinth, x. 4. 

* war'-f&re, v.i. [Warfare, «.] To carry on 
war; to engage in or wage war; to lead a 
military life ; to struggle ; to contend. 

” That waa the only amalet, fn that eredoions war- 
faring age, to escape dangers in battle *.’*— Camden : 
Remain*. . 

waX-far-er, s. [Eng . warfar(e) ; -er.) One 
engaged in war or warfare ; a warrior. 

* waX-field, $. [Eng. war, and field.] The 
field of war or battle ; & battle-field. 

war'-gear, *• [Prob. = wear, and gear.] 

Mining : A general term for tools, timbera, 
ropes, and everything belonging to a mine. 
(We ale.) 

* w&r-ha'-ble, a. [Eng. war, and habit, KabQe 
= able.] Fit for war ; warlike, military. 

” Th* wa»ry Britons, whose warhable youth 

tv *s by UulmUQ lately led away.” 

Spenser : F. g., IL x. CL 

* wa-rl-an gle, i. [O. Low Oer. wargingel ; 
O. H. Ger. warchengil ; Ger. wfirg-engei = a 
sliriko or butcher-bird, from wurgen = to 
choke, to kilL] A shrike or butcher-bird. 

* war T lce, v.t. & i. [Warish.] 

wiiX-I-ljf, adv. [Eng. wary; -ly.) In a wary 
manner; cautiously ; with caution, care, and 
foresight 

" I'll make sue* for one ... 

WarHy guarding thet which I have got." 

Marl 01*5 Jew of Malta, L L 

* war'-I mcnt, s. [Eng. wary; -ment.] Wari- 
ness, caution, care, heed. 

" They were all with so good wariment 
Or warded, or avoyded and let goe." 

Bpentcr: F. Q.. TV. lib IT. 

WaX-i-ness, f. [Eng. wary; -new.] The 
quality or state of being wary ; caution, fore- 
sight ; prudent care in foreseeing and guard- 
ing against evil or danger. 

" Look with great caution and warlnet* on those 
peculiarities or prominent parts, which at first force 
themselves a poo view,”— Reynold*: Diecourtc i, No. vL 

waX-lng-t^n-ite, waXrihg tonite, t. 

[After Wariugton Smyth ; suff. Me (JMtn.XJ 

Min. : A variety of Brocliantite (q.v.), 
of pale green colour, occurring in doubly 
curved, wedge-shaped crystals at the Fowey 
Consols mine, Cornwall. 

•wSx'-Ish, * war-ice, * war-issh-en, v.t. 
& 4. [O. Ft. warissant, garissant, pr. par. of 
warir , garir — to keep, to protect, to beal ; 
Fr. guerir.) [Warison.] 

A. Trans. : To defend or protect from ; to 
heal, to cure. 

" Warith and cure the stinging of serpent* — 
P. Holland : PUnie, hk. vit, ch. li. 

B. Intrans. : To be healed ; to recover. 

” Your doughter shall wari*h and escape.’ 

Chaucer : Tale of Melibeu*. 

•jWS.r'-I s6n, * war-o son, • war-i-sotm* 
• war-ri-son, s. [O. Fr. warison, garison 
— surety, safety, provision, healing, from 
warir, garir = to keep, to protect, to heal; 
Fr. gutrir = to heal ; Goth, warjan = to for- 
bid, to keep off from ; O. H. Ger. werjan — to 
protect ; Ger. wehren = to defend, to restrain ; 


O. Dot. t>are» = to keep, to guard. From the 
same root as wary (q.v.).J 

1. Protection. 

" W*r tboru hyin and ys mea In fab- trarurm h* 
broghtc.' Robert qf Gloucester, p. 144. 

2. A reward. 

" Thrc hundred marks he hette unto his waritoun 

That with him so Uiette, or bring his hede to toun.” 
Robert de Brunne, p. a 2L 

wark, s. [Work.] (Scotch.) 

war-Ua-mod -wee, s. [Native name.] 

Naut. : A canoe with outriggers, used at 
Point deGalle,CeylOD. It i9 generally manned 
by four or five Lascars, wbo sit grouped to- 
gether for hours at the end of ths lever, 
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adding or taking away a man according to tha 
strength of the wind. These canoes often 
sail ten miles an hour, and their owners will 
venture, even through very high winds, as 
far as twenty to twenty-five miles from land 
for the purpose of fishing, or to cany fruit to 
vessels In the offing. 

•warke, $. [Work.] 

wark -loom, wark-lflme, a [Eng. work 
= work, and loom = a took] A tool to work 
with. (Scotch.) 

” The best w arilume l* the house . . „ 

Is instant made no worth * louse-” 

Burn* : Addrts* to the Deft. 

• war-la we, a [A. 8. w&rloga =* one who lies 
against the truth, a traitor, from wdtr the 
truth, and loga — a liar, from ledgan, pa. par. 
logen = to lie.] A deceiver. ( P . Plowmans 
Crede, 783 .) 

warld, i. [World.] (Scotch.) 

war' -like, a. [Eng. war , and like.) 

1. Fit for war ; disposed or Inclined to war : 
as, a warlike nation. 

2. Pertaining or relating to war; military. 

“ Him they eerred in wsr. 

And him fa peace, for sxke of * earlike deeds." 

Coteper : Ttuk, t. *84. 

3. Having a martial appearance ; having 
the appearance or qualities of a soldier ; 
soldierlike. 

4. Becoming a soldier or an enemy ; hostile. 

” The teartike tone Again he took.” 

Scott : Rokcby, t . 19. 

5. Fit for use or eervice in war. 

"Argos the fair, for wnrWke steeds renown’d." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad vb 190. 

• war'-like-nSss, s. [Eng. vxirlike; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being warlike ; war- 
like deposition or character. 

"Braveness of mind and *car1&ene$*,’‘—9ir R. 
Sandy*. 

• wax'-ling;, s. [A word of doobtful origin, 
occurring only in the proverb quoted ; per- 
haps coined from war , in imitation of darling, 
and meaning one often quarrelled with.] (See 
etym.) 

” Better be an old man’s darling than * young man’s 
uarUng."— Camden : Remain*. 

war -lock (1), * war'-luck, • war-loghe, 

s. & a. [A.S. wdrloga = a traitor.] [War- 
la we.] 

A. As subst. : A man presumed to have 
obtained snpernatnral knowledge and power 
by supposed compact with evil spirits ; a 
wizard. 

'* Gae to elx feet deep— aod a wwi rlocXt _gr»re should- 
na’ Un tin inch mair.” — Scott ■’ Bride qf Lammermoor, 
ch. stlv. 

* B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to war- 
locks ; impish; 


wax-lock (2), war- 1 ok, «. [Etym. doobt 
fuk] 

Bot. ; Sinapis nigra. 

* war- lock -r^, S. [Eng. warlock (2); -ry.) . 
The condition or practices of a warlock ; im- 
pishness. 

” The true mark of eoarlockry. 9 Joanna BadUt. 

* war'-l^ (1), a. [Eng. war(Jd) = world ; dy.) 
Worldly. (Scotch.) 

*’ Aw*' ys selfish marly n*ce ” ^ 

Bum * : Rputle to J. Lapraik. 

*WaX-l^ (2), a. [Eng. war; -ly.] Warlike. 

“The erle of Huntyngdon also this yere was sect 
Into h'raooce with a t early comi*tfy.*— Fabyan ; 
Chron. (an. 1483). 

warm, * warme, * wharme, a. & s. [A.S. 

wcarm; cogu. with Dut. warm ; lcel. varmr ; 
Dan. & Sw. varm; Ger. warm; cf. Goth. 
warmjan = to warm ; Gr. 6epp6<; (thermos) = 
hot; 8an9c. gharma = beat] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having or containing heat in a moderate * 
degree ; neither cold nor hot. 

2. Having the sensation of heat ; feel'mg 
one’s self hot; glowing, flushed, heated. 

“The body la marme by the heate, which ie in the 
body.”— Hooker : DUcourte of Justification, { L 

3. Caused by the son to have a high tem- 
perature ; having a prevalence of hot wea- 
ther ; sobject to heat : as, a team day, a . 
warm climate. 

4. Full of zeal, ardour, or affection ; zealous, 
ardent, enthusiastic : as, a warm supporter 

5. Full of welcome or affection. 

" Not Tin rejoiced to see him once again, 

Warm was bis welcome to the haunts of men.” 
Byron : Lara, L 7. 

6. Somewhat ardent or excitable; easily 
excited ; Irritable, hot. 

“ With lively spirits and warm passion* to mislead 
* them.” — Seeker : Sermon*, vob lb, ser. 1 

7. Stirred up ; somewhat hot or excited p 
nettled ; as, He becomes warm when contra- 
dicted. 

8. Fnrious, violent, animated, brisk, keen. 

" Welcome, day-Hght ; we shall have *mto work out.* 
Drydtm : £pantah Friar. 

*9. Vigorous, lively, eprightly; full oh 
activity or life. 

"Now warm In youth, now with ’ring in my hloom." 

Pope : A belard 4 £foi*a, *7. 

10. Strong, forcible. (Said of language.) 
(CoUoq. or slang.) 

11. Caosing or producing ease and comfort ; 
rikid of wealth or of a wealthy person ; com- 
fortable circumstance*, moderate riches ; mo- 
derately rich, well-off. (Colloq.) 

12. Being close upon the discovery of some- 
thing searched or hunted for. (Colloq.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A warming, a heating : as. To have a 
good warm. (Colloq.) 

2. Warmth, heat 

’’The winter'* hurt recover* with the worm," 

Sumy : Having Rndeaeoured to tubdu* hi * R iwlon. 

warm-blooded, a. Having warm blood. 

“Warm-blooded antmafr, *. pi. 

Zool.: A popular term applied to Owen’* 
Hiematothenna (q.v.), which in- dudes Mam- 
mals and Birds, in all of which the tempera- 
ture of the blood exceeds that of the medium 
in which the animals live. In man and iu the 
ox ths mean temperature of the interior of the 
body is 100*, in the mouse 00’, in the whale 
103* ; in birds it ranges from 106-112* F. In 
hibernating animals there i* commonly s loss 
of from 11* to 12* during their winter-sleep, 
and in the bat the temperature falla as low aa 
40° F. at this period. 

warm- colours, «. pi. 

Paint. : Such colours as have yellow, or 
yellow-red, for their basis ; as opposed to cold 
colours, such as hlue and its compounds. 

• warm beaded, a. Easily excited, ex- *- 
citable ; somewhat hot-headed ; fanciful. 

"The advantage will be on the warm-headed man 'a 
ride.”— Locke. 

warm-sided, a. 

Naut. : Mounting heavy metal, (Said of a 
ship or fort. (Colloq.) 

warm tints, *. pL Modifications of 
warm-colours. 

warm witb, adv. A alang abbreviation 
for “ With warm water and sugar.’’ 


fite, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p8tt, 
©r, wore, W9II, work, who, sin ; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur, Ale, fall : try, Syrian, », ce = c ; ey = a ; qn - kw. 
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warm, * warmc, r.t. & i. (A.S. wearmian.] 
(Warm, a.] 

A. Transitive: 


1. To make warm ; to communicate a mo- 
derate degree of heat to. 

"Before the «uuoe hath warmed the ayr©."— .ffac*- 
tuyt : Voyages, iiL 25. 

2. To make earnest, ardent, or enthusiastic ; 
to interest ; to excite ardour or zeal in ; to 
stir up, to excite, to srouae. 

" To warm theae alow avengera of the sea." 

Byron : Corsair, i. IS. 


3. To animate, to enliven, to inspirit ; to 
give life and colour to ; to cause to glow. 


" It would warm his spirit*." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra , iii. IS. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To become warm or moderately heated ; 
to warm one'a self. 


"There shall not be a coal to warm at "— ftaiah 
xlviL 14. 

2. To become warm, ardent, zealous, or 
animated ; to be inflamed, excited, or quick- 
ened. 


" HU heart always w armed toward* the ooheppy." 
—Macaulay: Hitt. Eng., ch. x. 


irann'-er, s. [Eng. toartn, v. ; -er.] One who 
or that which wariua ; specifically, a warming 
apparatus for a room, <fcc. 

* warm'-ful, * warme-ful, a. (Eng. warm; 
•fuim Giving warmth or heat. 

“ A mandlllon . . . curl'd with warm^ful nap." 

Chapman: Homer: Iliad, x. 

warm'-heart-3d (ea as a), o. (Eng. warm, 
and hearted.] 

1. Having a warm heart; having a dispoal* 
tion that readily shows affection, friendship, 
or interest ; having a kindly heart or feelings. 

2. Characterized hy warmheartedness. 


warm’ -heart-£d-n£sa (ea as a), a. [Eng. 
warmhearted; -nest.] The quality or state of 
being warmhearted ; warmth or kindliness of 
disposition. 

" HU proved hr* very and well-known warmhearted- 
new. Waif Mall Gate"*, Feh. 7, 1888. 


W&rm’-Ihg, pr. par., a., & e. (Wahm, t>.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. <£ particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of making warm; the 
state of becoming warm or warmer. 

warming-pan, *. 

1. Lit. : A covered pan containing hot coals 
for airing and warming a had. 

2. Fig . ; A person put Into an office, situa- 
tion, or post to hold It temporarily till another 
become qualified for it. (Slang.) 

" It U ooi usual to inform s man that you propose 
to usa him as a warming-pan, however eicelleutly 
suited be may be for such • purpose ." — fall Mall Go* 
tett , Jan. 31, 1583. 


warm'-ljf, * warme-ly, adv. [Eng. warm , 

»- ; -ly.] 

*1. Tn a warm manner; with warmth or 
moderate heat. 

2. With warmth of feeling; ardently, ear- 
nestly, vigorously : as, He spoke warmly. 

worm'-n$S8, * warme-nesse, ». [Eng. 

warm; -ness.] The quality or atate of being 
warm ; warmth. 

* The wirmneiia of the weather brought It out of 
the ground."— Udal : Mark iv. 

war -mfit, ». [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps a 
corrupt, of wormwood.] 

Bot. : Artemisia Absinthium. 


warmth, "wermthe, a. [Eng. warm ; -&.] 

I. Ordinary Languags : 

1. The quality or atate of being warm ; 
moderate or gentle heat ; the senaation of heat. 

" He tnketh warmth and heat by the coles of the 
wicked Jewea. 1 *— Udal: LuksxxXv. 

2. A state of warm, lively, or excited feelings ; 
ardour, zeal, earnestness, fervour, enthusiasm, 
Intensity. 

“ What warmth la there in your affection towards 
any of these princely suitors."— Shakesp. : Merchant 
of Venice, i. % 

3. Cordiality, geniality ; hearty kindness or 
good feeling ; warmheartedness. 

Having the warmth and muscle of ttrf 

Tennyton : Aylmer's field, 150. 

4 . Vigour, heat, forciblenesa, »trong feeling. 

" The great warmth and energy of expression with 
which they declare their conviction.*— Bp, Horsley: 
Sermons, voL 11. , aar. 24. 


II. Paint. : That glowing effect which arises 
from the use of warm colours (q.v.) in paint- 
ing, and of transparent colour* in the pro- 
cess of glazing. (Opposed to leaden coldness.) 

* warmth -loss, a. [Eng. warmth ; - less .] 

Destitute of warmth ; not communicating 
warmth. 

warn, * warne, * warn-en, * werne, v.t, 

[A. 8. weamian, warnian = (1) to take heed, 
(2) to warn ; from wearn = a refusal, denial, 
obstacle ; original meaning =. a guarding or 
defence ; cf. 1 cel. vom =a defence ; cogn. with 
IceL vama = to warn off, to refuse, to abstain 
from ; Sw. varna =■ to warn ; Gar. wamen.] 

* 1. To forbid, to deny, to refuse. 

*’ He is to grete a nlgard that wol werne 

A man to light a caudal at his lanterns.” 

Chaucer: C. T., *,91*. 

* 2. To ward off. 

3. To make ware or aware; to give notice 
to; to inform beforehand. 

“ Just Simeon and prophetic Anna, warn’d 

By vision." Milton : P. R„ i. 255. 

4. To give notice to of approaching or prob- 
able evil or danger, ao that it may be avoided J 
to caution againat anything that may prove 
dangeroue or hurtful. 

" Dr. SoUnder himself was the first who found tha 
inclination, against whioh he had warned others, Irre. 
■letihle .-— Cook : Hint Voyage, bit L. eh. iv. 

*5. To admonish as to any duty ; to ex- 
postulate with. 

" Warn them that are unruly."— 1 Thus. r. 14. 

6. To notify by authority; to order, to 
direct. 

“ Euery cytexyn warn yd to haue hla haroeys hy 
hym."— I’abyan : Chronycls (an. 1320). 

* 7. To notify ; to give notice to ; to inform, 
to summon. 

" Oat of your hoetelrie I saw yon rid*. 

And warned her* my lord and aaveraln.” 

Chaucer l C. T„ 16.081 

* H God warn vs: God guard ua I God forbid I 

"For lover* lacking — God warn us! matter." — 
Shakesp. : As fou Like It, It. 1. 

warn’-er, e. [Eng. warn; -er.] 

1. One who or that which waros or ad- 
monishes. 

* 2. Apparently some kind of dish. 

" Tha flrat course at my lorde’a tabte in the great 
halL Flrat, a Warner, conveyed upon a round* 
boorde ." — Lcland : Coll. Inthronimtion of Warham. 

W&r-ner'-I-a, s. (Named after Richard 
Warner, 1711-1775, resident at Woodford, in 
Essex, and author of Plantes Wood/ordiense*.] 
Bot. : The aame aa Hvjorastis (q.v.). 

* war-nes, * war-nesse, s. [Eng. wars ft), 
a. ; -ness.] Wariness, caution, foresight, 
wiadom. 

" Israel is a folk without counaal, and without war- 
neste."— Wydffs: Deuteronomy txx IL *9. 

* warne store, * warnstour, * warn- 
mtor, * warnesture, s. [Warnise.] Store, 
number. 

" Iu eehe stude hay satte these itrong wametture 
and god."— Robert of Gloucester, p. 94. 

* warnestore, * warnestoore, v. t. [Wabne- 
store, 8.] To atore, to furnish. 

" Over alle thinge* ye ahuln do yonr diligence to 
kepe youre person e, and to warn estoro your house." — 
Chaucer : Tale of Mslibeus. 

warn-Ihg, * warn-yng, pr. par., a & s. 
[Warn.] 

A. A* pr. par, : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Giving notiea beforehand ; ad- 
monishing, cautioning. 

“ Today tha Warning Spirit hear." 

Scott Chase, lx. 

C. At substantive : 

1. The act of cautioning againat impending 
or probable ill or danger. 

" Preserve your line. Thie warning comes of you ; 

And Troia ataodi iu your protection now.'* 

Surrey : Virgil ; sEnci*, IL 

2. The act of admonishing against evil prac- 
tices or habits. 

3. Previous notice. 

" To be on foot at an hour'* warning." 

Shakesp.: Coriolanus, iv. A 

4. Specifically, notice to quit, given by an 
employer to a servant, or by a servant to an 
employer. 

“ Well both give warning Immediately."— Cowman .■ 
Man of Bulineii, iv. 

5. A summons, a calling, a bidding. 

*'Athia[the cock'll warning . . . 

The erring spirit files to his confine. 

Shakesp. t Hamlet, L 1. 


6. That which warna or admonishes; that 
which serves to warn. 

“ A warning to those that coma after ."— Bunytm ! 
Pilgrims Progress, pt 11 


warning-piece, s. 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A guu fired to give warning 
" Upon the aheoting of the first w aminy-pieoe."— 
Heglin. 

2. Horol. : An oscillating piece in the atrikiog 
parts of a clock which is actuated by a pin on 
the hour-wheel, so as to release the fly, whioh 
oanses a rustling noise before the striking. 


warning-stone, e. [See extract.] 

" The bakers in our county take a car tala pebbla, 
which they put in tbevaulture of their oven, whUjh 
they call tha warning-stone, for when that is wh'H* 
the oven la hott"— Aubrey : MS. Hist, of Wilts. 


warning-wheel, s. 

Horol. : That wheel in a clock which pro- 
duces an audible sound at a certain time be- 
fore striking. 

wam'-ing-l f y adv. [Eng. loaming; -ly.] In 
a warning manner. 

" He, however, somewhat wamingly writes."— AcAo, 
May 6, 1888." ^ 


* war-nise, * war-nish, * war-nyt, v.u 

[Garnish.] To store ; to furnish with pro- 
visions, stores, &c. 

M Hi* wynea were th*r i*Id. and wamised that cite." 

Robert de Brunne, p. 199* 

w4rp, * warpe, «. [A.S. wtarp — a warp, 

from wearp, pa. t. of weorpan = to throw, to 
cast ; cogn. with Jcei. varp — a casting, 8 
throwing, from t?a^, pa. t. of verpa = to 
throw ; Dan. varp-=z a warp(naut.) ; 8w. 

G. H. Gar. war/, from war/ pa. t. of wer/en 
s* to throw ; Ger. werfte.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. In tlie same aense aa II. 3. 

2. The state of being warped or twisted; 
the twist of wool in drying. 

" Your hair wova into many a curioua warp." 

Beaum. it Fist. : Faithful Shepherdess, il 

3. Young prematurely cast, as a colt, a call; 

a lamb, <fcc. ( Prov .) 

4. Four of fish, especially of herrings; 
hence, applied to four of anything. (Prov.) 

M Not a warpe of weeks forerunning." — Eashe: 

Lenten St type. 

IL Technically: 

1. Agriculture: 

ft) An irrigating process to cover the land 
with alluvial sediment ; an alluvial deposit 
of water artificially introduced Into low lands. 
(Sometimes uaed attributively.) 

(2) (PI.): Distinct pieces of ploughed land 
separated by the furrows. (Halltwtll.) 

2. Geol.: The alluvial sediment deposited 
by rivers, and which is used for the purpose 
deecribed under If. 1. 

"The sediment called warp, which subsides from 
the muddy water of the Humber and other rivers.'*— 
LyeU: Prints, of Geology, ch. six. 

3. Naut. : A rope sm slier than a cable. It 
is uaed in towing, or In moving a ship by at- 
tachment to an anchor or post. 

’* As we ahorted vpon ye said warpe the anker cams 
home." — Ilackluyt. .- Voyages, L 277. 

4. Weaving : The threads running the long 
way of a fabric. Tlia threads of tha warp 
are wound on the warp -beam, and are 
carried up and down by the heddles of the 
harness, forming a track called the ahed, 
along which the shuttle flies, leaving the 
weft, woof, or filling, as it is variously cslled. 
The warp is known also as the twist or th* 
chain, and in silk as organzins. 

warp-beam, ». 

Weaving : The roller on which the warp is 
wound, and from which it is payed off a a the 
weaving proceeds. 

warp-frame, warp -net frame, a A 

warp-machine (q.v.). 

warp-lace, a. Lace having a warp which 
is crossed obliquely by two weft-threads. 

warp maohlne, s. A iace-making ma- 
chine having a thread for each needle. 

warp-t bread, «. One of the thread* ' 
forming the warp. 


warp, * warpe, v.f. & 4. [Teel, varpa = to 
throw, to cast, from varp = a throwing, a 
casting, a warp (q.v.). Cf. 8w. varpa; Dan. 
varpe — to warp a ship, from Sw. varp — the 
draught of a net ; Dan. varp= a warp ; varp- 
anker = a warp-anchor or kedge.] [Warp, a.] 


boil, b 6 $ ; p^Ht, ; eat, jell, chorus, jbin, benQh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, aj ; expect, Xenophon, e^ciat. -Ing, 
-elan, -tian = shan. -tion. -*ion = thun ; -tion, -jion = zhun. -cioua, -tioua, -eioua = thus, -ble, -die, &c. — bjl, 
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warp age -warrant 


A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To throw, to cast. 

" Fal sone it was ful loude kid 
Of Havelok, how h« warp the «ton 
Ooer the ioadet euerichon." J/arelok, 1.04L 

* 2. To lay, as a a egg. 

" To warp an egg®. Oeum poneref—Manip. Foea- 
bulorum. 

* 3. To send out ; to utter. 

4. To turn or twist out of shape, or out of 
a straight direction, by contraction : as, The 
heat ©f the sun will warp timber. 

5. To turn asida from the true liue or direc- 
tion ; to pervert ; to causa to bend or deviate. 

" T* adorn the state, 

But not to warp or change it.*' 

Cowper : Talk, r. SO, 

6. To cast (young) prematurely, as cattle, 
sheep, &c. (Prop.) 

* 7. To weave, to fabricate, to contrive, to 
plot. 

“Why doth he mischief warp;" 

Stemhotd <t Hopkins: P talma. 

* 8. To changs in general. 


” Though thou the water* warp. 
Thy sting U not *0 sharp 
As friend remember'd not" 
Shaketp. : At Fou Like It, IL 7. 


|3ong.) 


II Technically: 

1. Agric,: To fertilize, as poor or barren 
land, by means of artificial inundation from 
rivers which hold larga quantities of earthy 
matter, or warp (q.v._X in suspension. The 
operation, which consists in enclosings body 
or sheet of water till the sediment it holds In 
suspension has been deposited, can only be 
carried out on flat, low-lying tracts which 
msy be readily submerged. This system was 
first systematically practised on the banks of 
the Trent, Ouse, and other rivers which empty 
themselves into the estuary of the Humber. 


2. Naut. : To tow or move with a line or 
warp attached to bnoys, to anchors, or to 
other ships, .See., by means of which a ship is 
drawn usually in a beading course or with 
various turns. 

M We warped the ship In sgftio, and let go the 
anchor in forty one f» thorn.’ Anion: Voyages, o k. U., 
oh. IL 


3. Rope-making: To run, as yarn, off the 
winches into hulks to be tarred* 


B, Intransitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To turn, twist, or be twisted or turned 
out of a straight line -or direction. 

" Wood thst eurbeth and warpeth with the fire."— 
P. Holland : Plutarch, p. Ml. 

2. To torn or incline from a straight line or 
conrsa ; to deviate, to swerve. 

** There's our commission. 

From which we would not have you warp." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, L 1. 

3. To change for the worse ; to turn In a 
wrong direction. 

” My fsvonr here begin* to warn." 

Shaketp. : Winter » Tal #, L 1 

* 4. To fly with a bending or waving mo- 
tion ; to turn and wave like a flock of birds or 
insects. 

“ Locnsts, warpfnp on the eastern wind." 

Milton : P. L., I 841. 

5. To slink ; to cast the young prematurely, 
aa cattle, sheep, Ac. (Prop.) 

* 6. To be ia process of formation ; to be in 
preparation. 

"She acquainted the Greeks underhand with this 
treason, which was a warping against them."— A Hol- 
land : Plutarch, p. 40ft. 

IL Technically : 

1. Manuf. : To wind yam off bobbins ; to 
form the warp of a web. 

2. Naut. : To work a ship forwards by 
meaaa of a warp or rope. 

** Out of the road soon shall the vessel warp. m 

Surrey: Virgil; *£neid lr. 

warp’-age (age as I£), s. [Eng. warp; -age. ] 
The act of warping ; also, a charge per ton 
made on shipping io some harbours. 


<arped, pa. par . & a. [Warp, v.) 

A. Am pa. par. : (See the verb), 
f B. As adjective : 

1. Twisted or turned ont of a straight line 
or out of shape, as timber, by the heat of the 
•un ; crooked, gnarled. 


** Now to the oak’s warped roots he clings." 

Scott : Rokeby, li. 14. 

* 2. Curved. 


M Restore the god that they by ship had brought 
In warped keela" Surrey: Virgile t *£neii U. 


3. Twisted from the true course or direc- 
ts a ; perverted, unnatural. 

“ Scripture warp'd from ite Intent." 

Cow per : Progreu of Error, 4S7. 

* 4. Malignant. 

■* Here’s another, whose warped looks proclaim 
What store her heart is mode on." 

Shaketp. : Lear, Hi. s. 

warp’-er, s. [Eug. warp , v. ; -<rr.] 

1. One who or that which warps or distorts. 

2. One who or that which prepares tha 
warp of webs for weaving. 

warp'-Ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Warp, v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. dbparticip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. Ord. Lang. : The act of twisting or bead- 
ing ; tha state of being twisted or warped. 

2. Agric. : The process of reclaiming land 
oo estuaries, by a system of banks and sluices, 
by which tide-waters are retained until they 
have deposited their sediment, and thea dis- 
charged and reaewed until tha whole level of 
tha surface la permanently elevated* 

" Egypt, or rather Lower Egypt, well named ‘The 
River Land. 1 has been transformed from it* original 
condition of a sandy desert hy the mud-bearing Nile, 
which, overtopping its sources, has for ages deposited 
deep layers of aUariom,and created one of the most 
fertile ooaatrlei in the world by the same process as 
that which, artificially produced, is called in Lincoln- 
shire warping." — lilust. London Newt, July 80, 1869, 
P- 118. 

warping bank, s. A bank or mound 
of earth raised round a field for retaining the 
water let ia for tha parpose of enriching the 
land with the warp or sediment. 

warping-hook, s. 

1. The brace for twisting yarn in the rope- 
walk. 

2. A hook for hanging tha yarn on when 
warping into haula for tarrieg. 

warping Jack, s. A heck-box (q.v.). 
warping-mill, warping-machine, s. 

Weaving: An apparatus for layiog out tha 
threads of a warp and dividing them into two 
sets. 


3. To support by authority or proof; t© 
justify, to sanctiou, to allow, to support. t 

“No part of hi* life warranti us ia ascribing his 
conduct to any exalted motive."— Macaulay : Hitt, 
Eng., ch. xxil. 

4. To furnish sufficient grounds or evidence 
to ; to satisfy. 

"Could all my travels warrant me they live," 
Shaketp. : Comedy of Error t, 1. 1. 

5. To give one’s word for or concerning ; to 
guarantee ; to assure. 

** A nohle fellow, I Marrow? him." 

Shaketp, : Coriolanut, v 2, 

6. To justify in an act or action; to sano- 
tion. 

M If the sky 

Warrant the* not to go for Italy." 

May: Lucan ; Phartalia, r . 

7. To declare with assurance ; to assert &a 
undoubted ; to pledge one's word concerning. 
(Used in asseverations, and followed by a 
clause.) 

"What a galled neck have we here I Look ye, 
mine s as smooth ss silk, I warrant jo."—L' Estrange. 

* 8. To mark as safe ; to guarantee to be 
safe. 

"Ins place 

Lee* warranted than this, or less secure." 

Milton: Comus, 827. 

* 9. To avow, to acknowledge ; to make 
good ; to defend. 

" That In their country did them that disgrace. 

We fear to warrant iu our native place, 

„ Shaketp. : Troilui A Crtttida, it 2. 

II. Law: 


1. To secure to, as a grantee aa estate 
granted ; to assure. 

2. To secure to, as to a purchaser of good* 
the titia to the same, or to iudemaify him 
agaiost loss. 


3. To give a pledge or assurance io regard 
to : as, To vxvrrant goods to be as represented* 
Warranty.] 


" But, with regard to the goodness of the wares so 
purchased, the vendor is not bound to answer, unless 
he expressly warrant* them to be sound and good/’— 
Blackstona : Comment., bk. 11., eh. le. 

B. Intrans. ; To give s warranty ; a gua- 
rantee. 


" Prudent people ere lust M chary of warranting at 
auction a* when they sell hy private contract." — Field, 
March 17, 1888. ' 


warp lug-penny, *. Money paid to tha 
weaver by the spioaer on laying on the warp. 
(Prop.) 

warplng-post, i. A strong post used 
in warping rope-yarn. 

* war -plume, *. [Eng. war, and plume.) 
A plume worn ia war. 

w&r -proof; a. & a. [Eag.‘ war, and proof.) 

A. As adj.: Able to resist s warlike attack. 

B. As subst. : Valour tried by or proved in 
war ; tried or proved valour. 

" On. on, yon nohlest English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of warproof." 

Shaketp. : Henry V., iii. 1. 

war'-ra-gad, s. [See def.] One of the native 
Australian names for tha Dingo (q.v.), 

war -ran, v.i. & f. [Warrant.] (Scotch.) 

war'-ran-dl9e, 8. [Warrant.] 

Scots Law : The obligation by which a party 
conveying a subject or right is bouad to 
indemnify the grantee, dispones, or receiver 
of the right in caae of eviction or of real 
claims or burdens being made effectual sgainst 
the subject, arising out of obligations or trans- 
actions antecedent to tha date of the convey- 
ance. Warrandice is either personal or real. 
Personal warrandice is that by which the 
graotee and his heirs are houod personally. 
Real warrandice is that by which certain 
lands, called warrandice landa, are made over 
eventually in security of the lands conveyed. 

war'-rant, ♦ war-ent-en, v.t. A <. [0. Fr. 

warantir (Fr. paranfir) = to warrant, gua- 
rantee, from war ant, guarantee, warrant 
(q.v.).] [Guarantee.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To give aa assurance, guarantee, or 
surety to ; to guarantee or assure against 
harm, loss, or injury ; to secure. 

** By the row of mine order I warrant you." 

Shaketp. : Meat are for Meaeure, iv, 4. 

2. To give anthority or power to do or for- 
bear anything, by which the person autho- 
rized Is secured or held harmless from any 
loss or damage arising from the act. 


wax'- rant, * war - raunt, * war - ant, *. 

[O. Fr. waranty guaranty garant — a. warrant, 
a supporter, a defender; Low Lat. warantum, 
warrantum, from O. H. Ger. warjan, werjan ; 
M. H. Ger. went, weren; Ger. wehren = to 
protect, to give heed, from O. II. Ger. wara ; 
IL H. Ger. war = heed, care.] [Wary.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

1* An act, instrument, or obligation by 
which one person authorizes another to do 
sornethiog which he hsa not otherwise a right 
to do; an act or instrument investing on© 
with a certain right or authority. 

"And h*ae hym thilke letter rad, 

Whicbe he them sent for warrant." 

Cower: C. A., IL 

2. Hence, anything which aothorizee or 
justifies an act ; authorization. 

** Bertram hring* it arrant to teeure 
If ia treasures/’ Scott ; Rokeby, L SA 

3. That which secures; assurance given; 
surety, pledge, guarantee. 

" His worth Is warrant for hi* welcome." 

Shaketp. : IWo Gentlemen, li* A 

* 4. A voucher ; that which attests or 
proves ; an attestation. 

** Any hill, warrant, quittance, or obligation."— 
Shaketp. : Merry Wivet, L l. 

5. An instrument or negotiahla writing 
authorizing a persoo to receivs money or 
other things : aa, n dividend warrant, a dock 
warrant 


*0. Right, legality, lawfulness, allowance. 

M There’s warrant In that theft" 

shaketp. : Macbeth, IL A 

H. Technically: 

I. Law: An instrument giving power to 
arrest or execute aa offender. 


“Truly, sir, I woald desire you to clep Into your 
prayer* ; for, look you. the warrant t come."— 
Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, iv. 8. 

2. Mil. <£ Naval: A writ or authority infe- 
rior to a commission. [Warrant-officer.] 

T[ (1) Distress-warrant : 

Law : A warrant issued for raising a aum 
of money upon tho goods of a party specified 
In ths warrant. 

(2) General-warrant : [General- warrant]. 


warrant of arrest, a. 

Law: An instrument issued by a justice 


Z&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t» 
or, wore, wpli; work, who, sin; mute, cub, cure, *nite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e; ey = a ; qn = kw. 
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of the peace for the appreheosion of those 
accused or suspected of crimes A warrant 
may also be issued for bringing before a court 
™ person who has refused to attend as a 
witness when summoned, 
warrant of attorney, *. 

Law: 

t 1 An authority by which ona person 
authorises another to act for him in a ceitaiu 
matter. 

2. An instrument by which a person autho- 
rises another to confess judgmeut agamat him 
in an action for a certain amount named in 
the covenant of attorney. ltis genaraU^iven 
aa aecurity by one who is about to borrow 
money. If necessary the creditor obtains 
judgment without the delay, expense, and 
risk of an action. 

warrant of commitment, e. 

Law: A written authority committing a 
person to prison. 

warrant - officer, s. An officer next 
below a commissioned officer, acting under a 
warrant from a department of state, and not 
under a commission, as a gunner or boatswain 
In the navy, a master-gunner or qujrtennaater; 
aergeaut in the army. Also [U. S.) an officer 
charged with the serving of a judicial warrant. 

war'-rant-a-ble, a. [Eng. warrant ; -able.] 

1. Capable of being warranted ; justifiable, 
defensible, lawful. 

error was not groat, but always cxcuaabl®, 11 

pt 11., bk. IL, i a 

2. Of sufficient age to be hunted. 

war'-rant-a-ble-ness, l. [Eng. warrant- 
able; -View.]* The quality or state of being 
warrantable or justifiable. 

"The warrantableneu of thl« t practice 
fenred tram » parity ol reuon. -Barrow, bwrmons, 
voL L, ter. L 

war'-rant-a-bl£, adv. [Eng. warrantable) ; 
-ii/.] in a warrantable or justifiable manner 
or degree ; justifiably. 

"Conimml love . . . may b« warrantable excused 
to retire from the deception of what it Justly «wka. — 
itUton: Tctrachordon. 

" war rant ee', s. [Eng. warrant : -ee.) The 
person to whom land or other thing la war- 
ranted. 

war-rant-er, t. [Eng. warrant, r . ; -er,] 

1. Ona who warrants ; one who gives au- 
thority or legally empowers. 

2 One who assures or covenants to assure ; 
one who contracts to secure another In a right 
or to make good any defect of title or quality ; 
one who guarantees ; a guarantor. 

"I stand warranter of the «vent 
P^g m, t ^ 

* war'-rant-ise, * war'-rant-ize, v.t. [Eng. 

tmrranf*; -<s?-we.] To warrant, to assure, 
to guarantee. 

" IQ regard hereof you wll mdertake to 
and make good vnto vs tboee peoaltlea. — Haoktuyt . 
Voyage*, 1. 144. 

* war'-rant-if e, * war'-rant-ize, «. I^ar- 

bantise' V.] 

t Authority, aecurity, warranty, guarantee. 
•• There ii so oh atrengtb aod warrant Uoot skill." 

Shaksipm • Sonne* 

2. Authorization, allowance. 


» Her obsequies have been aa far enlarged 
As we have warranti se. 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, v. L 

war rant or', s. [Eng. warrant, -or.] One 
who warrants ; the correlative of warrantee. 

war'-rant-fr * war-raunt-y, *war 
rant-le, a. [0. Fr. waranti a, garantxe .] 

L Ordinary language : 

* 1. Authority, warrant, justificatory man 
data or precept. 

" From your lore I have a warranty 
To unburden all my plots end purpoeeii." 

Shaketp. : Merchant 0 / Venice, L L 

* 2. Security, assnrance, guarantee, warrant 
“ The matter w as flrat shewed mee hy a light felowe. 

who collide not bring anye wltnes or warranty of his 
tale.*— rend* 1 ^uinTfw Curtiut, foL 165. 

Law: 

1. A promise or covenant by deed, made by 
the bargainer, for himself and hie heirs, to 
warrant or secure the bargainee and his heirs 
against all men in the enjoyment of an eatata 


or other thing granted. The use nf warranties 
in conveyances has long been superseded by 
covenants for title, whereby, as the covenanter 
engages for his executors and administrators, 
his personal as well as his real assets are an- 
swerable for the performance of the covenant 
2 Any promise (express or implied by law, 
according to circumstances) from a vendor to 
a purchaser, that the thing sold is the vendor's 
to aell, and is good and fit for mfc, or at least 
for such nae as the purchaser intends to make 
of it Warranties in insurance are absolute 
conditions, non-compliance with which voiua 
the insurance. When express, these warranties 
should appear in the policy, but there are 
certain implied warranties. 

<• some few years ago, an 111 -ad vised cabman brooght 
an action la one of the Superior Courts to contend 
that quiet Id harness Involved a warranty of aound 
ness.*— Field, March 17, 1888. 

* war'-rant-jf, v.t. [Warranty, #.] To war- 
rant, to‘guarantee. 

war'-ra-tah, ». [Waratah.] 

* war-ray, * war-rey'.’wer-rel-eii, r.i. 

TO. Fr. werreier, wemer (Fr. guerroyer), from 
werre (Fr. guerre ) = war.] To make war 
upon ; to wage war with ; to lsy waste. 

The Christian lords warraid the Eiutren lend.* 

1 ne vnri rair ^ ax - Qodfrey of Boulogne, 1. «. 

*warre, s. [War.) 

* warro, a. [A.S. wcerra.] Worse. 

"When th. world. ^Hwox.^rr.^d.-^ 

war-roe', «. [Native name.] [Taguicati.] 

war'-ren, *war-elno, s. [O. Fr. warmtu, 
varmru, varint (Fr. gamine), from Low Lat. 
warenna = a preserve for rabbita, harea, or 
flah, from 0. H. Ger. wayan = to protort, to 
keep, to preserve ; cf. Dut. warande — a park.) 

1, Ordinary Language: 

1/ A piece of ground appropriated to the 
breeding and preservation of game or rabbits. 

. " Waster thin a warren." 

Tennytoni Amphion , t 

2. A preserve for fish in a nver. 

IL Law: A franchise or place privileged 

by prescription or grant from the crown for 
keeping beasts and fowls of warren, which are 
hares, rabbita, partridges, and pheasants 
though some add quails, woodcocks, and 
water-fowl. The warren is the next franchise 
in degree to the park, and a forest, which is 
the highest in dignity, comprehends a chase, 
a park, and a free- warren. 

war'-ren-er, *war-ln-er, *warn-er, 
*war-yn-er, s. [Eng. warren ; -er.] The 
keeper of a warren. 

« A large army of professional warreneri and rabbit- 
cate hffi-Daily Telegraph, Feb. 8. 1888. 

# warriangle, s. [ W. ari anole. ] 

* war-rle, * war-le, # war-i-en, * war-y, 

v t [A.S. wergian ; O. H. Ger. wergen ; Goth. 
gawargjan = to curse.] To curae, to execrata, 
to apeak ill of, to abuse. 

war'-ring, pr. par. & a, [War, v.) 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Engaged in war ; fighting. 

“ To view the warring deities.’ 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad V. 184. 

* 2. Conflicting, adverse, antagonistic ; as 
w arring opinions. 


war'-ri-or, * war rl-our. * war ry-onr, 

* wer-re-our, «. [O- Er. werrieur , guer- 

rieur, from werre — war.] 

1. A soldier ; a fighting-man ; a man engaged 
in military life. 

" Most I the warrior* weep, 

Whelm’d In the bottom of the monstrous deept 

Pope." Homer; Odystey iv. 658. 

2. A brave man; a good soldier. 

warrior-ant, a. 

Entom. : Formica sanguinea (or sanguiruiria), 
not uncommon in aoma parts of England, it 
keepa workera of other species in its nest. 

warrior’s belt, a. 

t Aairon. : The. belt of Orion. 

* war'-ri-or-Sss, * war-ri-our-esse, f. 

[Eng. tyarrior; -css.] A female warrior. 

•* Thdt tenrrioureue with hjinghtycreet 
Did lortb .U r^rjor 


* war'-rish, a. [Eng. war ; -fsA.) Militant, 

Atuck b,r fmpl. 

* war'-rinson, a. [As though from warry and 
amind.] A note of assault, a battle-cry. 

44 Straight they »ound their warrUonf 

Scott: Lay of the Latt Minttrel, Iv. 

war'-ri war'-ri, a. [Native name.] A kind 
of fan made by the natives of Guiana from 
the leaves of the acuyuru palm (. Astrocaryurr* 
a cuUatum). 

* war -scot, s. [Eng. mr and scot.] A oou 
tribution towards war; a war-tax. 

warse, a, [Worse.] (Scotch.) 

war' -Ship, *. [Eng. war, and ship.] A ship 
constructed for taking part in naval warfare; 
a man-of-war. 

worst, a. [Worst.] (Scotch.) 

wars-tle, war-sell, wras-tle, e. & 

[Wrestle, a. & v.] (ScoJcJi.) 

wart, * wert, # werte, a. [A.S. wearte, cogn. 
with Dut, wrat; 0. Dut. warte, wratte ; IceL 
varta; Dan. vorte; Sw. varta; Ger. warze. J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same aenae as II. 1. 

44 Th# great wart on my left arm.'— Shaltetp. : Com- 
edy cf Error I, lii. 2. 

2. Anything resembling a wart : as, 

(1) A apongy excrescence on the hinder 
pasterns of a horae. 

(2) A roundiah glandule on the surface of 
plants. 

IL Technically: 

I. Anat. & Surg. (PI.): Excrescences or 
small tumours on the akin, con siatmg of hy- 
pertrophied cutaneous papilla, either with 
each papilla aeparata and merely covered with 
thin cuticle, or with a bundle of them bound 
together by hard, acaly epithelium. They are 
generally conical, with a radiated atructure, 
are hard, insensible, and darker than the aur- 
rounding parts. They may be caused by 
whatever irritates the akin, and may occur 
singly or in groups, generally on the handB 
or flngera; and are most common in ynung 
people. They may in general be cured by . 
attention to cleanlineRa and by ttie application 
of some caustic, or may be removed by a pair 
of curved scissors, and tho wound a ^c rwa T” s 
dressed with a lotion. Sometimes they dis- 
appear if stimulated strongly. Warts on i the 
facea of old people, and thOBa produced by 
aoot on chiranay-e weeps, are mostly forma o. 
epithelial CBncer. Called also Vegeta Viona ana 
Verruca. 

2. Bot. : [Verruca, 1.]. 

wart-cress, s. 

Bot.: Senebiera Coronopus (= Coro-nojm* 

Kudlii). So named from its wart-shaped fruit. 

wart-herb, s. 

Bot. : Rhynchosia minima. 

wart-hog, «. 

Zool. : A popular name for either of tha 
apeciea of the genus Phacochoerus (q.v.), from 
the pro tuberancea under the ayes. The African 
wart-hog (Phacochoerus telianus ), a native of 
Abyssinia and the cen- 
tral regions of Africa, 
the coast of Guinea, 
and Mozambique, ia 
abont four feet 
long, with a 
naked, alender 
tail of twelve 
inches ; it ia 
aparsely cov- 
arad with | i 
light -brown 
bristles, and 
lias a long, 
atlff mane — 

extending head of wart-hoo. 

from between ... * 

the eara along the neck and back. Another 
aperies (P. cethiopicus ), the Vlacka Vark of the 
Dutch colonists at the Capa of Good Hope, 
inhahits the South of Africa, and differa from 
the first aperies chiefly in having the facial 
warts more fully developed in its pecnuarly- 
ahaped head. Both apeciea are hunted, and 
their fleah is in high esteem, 
wart-shaped, a. [Verruciform.] 
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wart-snakes, *. pi. 

ZooL : The family Acrochordid®, conaistlng 
of two geoora of I nnocuoua Col ubri form Snakes 
(fonnerly grouped with the Hydrophidfe), from 
the Oriental region. They are non-venomoua 
and viviparous ; the tail is prehensile, and 
the body and head are covered with wart-like 
acalea, which do oot overlap. One species, 
Chersydnu granulatus, is aqnatlo. [AokO- 
ohobdon.J 

wart-spurge, wart-weed, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia Helioscopia. So named from 
Its being used to remove warts. 

wart -ed, a. [Eng. wart ; -ed.] 

Bot, : Covered with wart-like protuberances. 


•warth, i. [Probably the same word as 
varti, s.] 

Law: A customary payment foe castle 
guard. (CowtL) 

wart'-less, a. [Eng. wart ; -Its*.] Free from 
warts. 

•wart'-let, s. [Eng. wart; dimln. euff. -let.] 

ZooL : A fanciful name for several species of 
Actinia. It never came Into general use. 
(Gosse: Actinologia Britannica, p. 206.) 

wart'-wort, «. [Eng. wart, and wort.) 

Bot.: (1) Euphorbia Heltoscopia [Waht- 
weed] ; (2) Senebiera Cor on opus; (S) Chelido- 
nium majus. 

wart-y, a. [Eng. wart; -y.] 

1. Overgrown with warts ; full of or covered 
with warts. 

2. Of the nature of a wart. 

*3. Kough, as though covered with warts. 

" I Dim look to DM 
Dean*, or thy warty iuclvtllty.'* 

Herrick : Httperldet, L 17. 

warty-faced honey-eater, a. [Wat- 
tle-bib D.] 

war'-wlck-ite (second w silent), *. [After 
Warwick, Orange Co., New York, where it ia 
said to have been found ; euff. -He CA/tn.).] 

Min,: A mloeral occurring in alendcr 
rhombic prisms In granular limestone, near 
EdenvilJe, New York. Hardness, S'4 ; ap. gr., 
8*19 to 3*43; laatre. somewhat mat&lllo to 
vitreous ; colour, dark-brown, with sometimes 
a copper-red tint ; atreak, bluish - black ; 
brittle. Compos., % borotitanate of magnesia 
and iron. 


• war- w$lf (IX *. [Werewolf.] 

• war’-wolf (2), • war- wolfe, *. [Eng. 
war, and wo If.] An old military engine. (See 
extract under Vaunt-more.) 


war'-jr, * war'-Ie, a. [A.S. wcer = cautious ; 
oogn. with Icel. varr; Dan. & Sw. var ; 
Goth, wars ; cf. O. H. Ger. warn — heed, 
caution ; Ger. gewahr — aware. The original 
form ia ware (q.v.).J 

L Cautious or auspicious of danger; care- 
fully watching and guarding against decep- 
tion, artifices, and dangers ; ever on one’a 
guard ; circumspect, prudent, wily. 


“ Tb« wary Troian •hrlnka’* 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad Till. 808 


2. Guarded ; careful as to doing or not 
doing something. 

••other* grew wary In their praises of one, who 
sets too greet * rslue on them ."—Addieon; Spectator. 

3. Characterized by caution; proceeding 
from cantion ; guarded. 

•* He la above, and we npon earth : And therefor* It 
behorath our words to ba wary and lew.’'— Hooker. 


* war-y, • war-le, v.L [Warrie.] 

Wa$, v.L [A.S. wesan = to be, whence pr. 
indie, alng. wars, webre, woes, pi. wdran, vxf- 
ron, or w&run; pr. eubj. aiDg. vxkrt pi. 
wttren, wiiron ; cogn. with Dut. wezen xs to 
be ; pr. indie, sing. was, waart,wa8y pL wxxrtn, 
waart , waren ; aut>j. aing. ware, wareb , ware, 
pi waren , waret, wceren; lcel. vera =* to be ; 
indie, sing, war, port, vas, pi. rdnm, vdrut , 
vdru ; eebj. aing. veera, vasrir , twri, pi. veerim, 
vaerit, vari ; Dan. vicere = to be ; indie, aing. 
tA pi. var; suhj. aing. & pL vasrt ; Sw. vara = 
to be; Indie, aing. tnr, pi. voro, vortn,voro; 
eubj sing. voro t pi. vort, voren, voro; Goth. 
wtsan *s to be, to dwell, to remain ; pa. t. 
Indie, aing. was t wa$t> was ; dual wesu, wesuts, 
pi wesum, wesuth , wesun; aubj. aing. wesjan. 


weseis, west ; dual weseiwa, west its, pi. « oeseima, 
weseith , weseina ; Ger. pa. t. aing. war , warest, 
or warst, war, pi. waren, waret, waren ; subj. 
aing. ware, warest or warst, ware, pi. waren, 
waret. u-dran. The original meaniDg was tlma 
to dwell, to remain ; cf. Sans, rcu = to dwell, 
remain, live; Gr. atrrv (astu) = a dwelling- 
place, a city. In the secoad person the A.S. 
form was wderc, whence Eng. were, as in 
“ Thou wer^betraied "(Chaucer ; C. T., 14,690). 
Wast was formed (by aoalogy with hast) from 
the dialectal was, which was probably north- 
ern. When you came to be used for thou, the 
phrase you teas took the place of thou was, 
and la very common in writings of the eigh- 
teenth century ; cf. 1 has , I is, ye is, thou is.] 
[Were.} The past tense of the verb to be : as 
1 was, thou wast (or wert), he was; we, you, 
or they were. 

Tf Sometimes used elliptlcally for there tcaa. 

** In w*r, teas nev«r lion nur*d mor* fl*rc* 

In p*ac«, teas never gentle Utah more mild.’* 
Shakesp. : Pickard II., 1L L 

Wa$e (1), #. [Icel. vast ; Sw. vase =s a aheaf.] 

1. A wisp or rude cushion put on the head 
by porters, Ac., to soften the pressure of a 
load. (JProp.) 

2. A wisp or bottle of hay oratraw. (Scotch.) 
*wa$e (2), *. [Ooze.] 

wash, •walsch, *wasoli-en, *wasslie, 
•wesch-en (pa, t. *wt$h, *wessh, *wishe, 

• wosch, * woshe, * washe, washed ; pa. par. 

• waschen, • washen , washed, * wesshyd), v.t. 
& i. [A.S. wascan, wuxan (pa. t. wdsc, w 6 x; 
pa. par. wascen, wasecen); oogn. with Dut. 
wasschen ; Icel. & S w vatha ; Dan. vashe ; Ger. 
waschen (pa. t. wusch, pa. par. gewaschen).'] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To cleanse by ablution ; tafree from Im- 
purities or foreign matter by dipping, rubbing, 
or passing through water ; to apply water or 
other liquid to for the purpoae of cleanaiog ; 
to acour, acrub, or the like with water or. 
Other liquid. (Matthew xxvii. 24.) 

2. Hence, to free from the stains of guilt, 
sin, corruption, or the like; to purify, to 
cleanse. (Revelation i. 10.) 

3. To cover with water or other liquid ; to 
fall upon and moisten ; to overflow ; to flow 
or d&ah against; to eweep or flow over or 
along. 

** Th»t VMt *bor* vatked with the farthest se*. - 

Skakeep. : * Juliet, ii. X 

4. To remove by ablution or by the cleanalng 
action of water or other liquid ; to dispel by 
w&shiug, or aa by washing, literally or figura- 
tively. (Used with ateay, out, off, &c.) 

*' Cain h*d Already «hed ■ brother's blood ; 

The delugo waM'd it out,” 

Cotcprr i Talk, r. 100. 

5. To overwhelm and aweepawayor carry 
off by or as by a rush of water. 

“ Th# tide will troth yon off" 

Shake* p. : S Henry TL, ▼. 4. 

6. To cover with a watery or thin coat of 
colour ; to tint lightly or slightly. 

7. To overlay with a thin coat of metal : as, 
To wash copper or brass with gold. 

8. To moiaten, to wet 

“ W cubed with a cold, gray ml»t" 

LongfcUott: Milet Standlth, 1. 

IL Min. db Metall . : To separate from the 
earthy and lighter matters by the action of 
water : as. To wash ores. 

B. Intransitive: 

1, To perform the act of ablution on one’s 
self. (An elliptical use.) 

2. To perform the act or business of cleaning 
Clothes by washing them In water. 

" 8 he caq wash And *00111.*— Shakup . .- Two OtrUle 
men, iiL L 

wask, *. & a. [Wash, u] 

A. As substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act or operation of washing or of 
cleansing by water ; ablution. 

2. The atate of being washed. 

3. The quantity of clothea, linen, or the 
like washed at one time. 

4. The flow or sweep of a body of water ; a 
dashing against or rushing over, a a nf the tide 
or waves. 

** K*t!e walk* 

B 7 tb« loeg i*a*g of An*tr»kud*n mu." 

Tennyson : The Brook, 


5. The rough water left behind by a rowing- 
boat, a ateam-launch, ateamer, or the like. 

M The wash that might have d*m*gml the atort 0 < 
th* Thame* crew ." — Dally Tetepraph, Sept 16, 1882. 

6. A piece of gronod washed by the action 
of the sea or river, or sometimes overflowed 
and sometimes left dry; a shallow part of a 
river or of ao arm of the aea ; also, a morass, 
& marsh, a bog, 8 quagmire. 

** Th*M Lincoln washes have devoured them.* 
Shake tp. : King John, r. X 

7. Substances collected and deposited by 
the action of water, such as alluvium and the 
like. [Warp, a., II. 1. 2.] 

“The wash of puture*. fields, common*. And roads, 
wh*r* rainwater hath a long time eettled. Is of great 
Advantage to All land.*’— Mortimer: Husbandry. 

8. Waste liqnor, consisting of the refuse of 
food, collected from the washed dishes of 
the kitchen, and often used as food for pigs ; 
swill, awiilings. 

•'Th* atillneB* of • sow at her South : Be le- 

mons, roL L, *er. L 

9. A liquid preparation with which the an*- 
face of anything is washed, painted, tinted, 
coated, smeared, moistened, or the like : as, 

(1) A liquid uaed for toilet purposes, such 
as a coametio, a liquid dentifrice, a hair- 
wash, &c. 

“He tried all manner of texuhr* to bring him to a 
better complexion ; hut there was no good to be done." 

Estrange. 

(2) A medical preparation for external ap- 
plication ; a lotion, 

(S) A thin coating of colour spread over 
surfaces of a paintiog. 

(4) A thin coat of metal ajrplied to any- 
thing for beauty or preservation. 

“Imagination atamp* eignlflcation open hi* face, 
and tell* the people he 1* to go.for so much, whooften* 
times being deceived by the tenth, never examine the 
metal, hut take him npoo content.” — Cottier . 

10. The blade of an oar. 

IL A measure for shell-flsh. (See extract.) 

“ Bach smack take* with her for the voyage about 
forty tooth of wlielka, the wash being • regular mea* 
sore which hold* twenty-one quart* and a pint ol 
water." — Cattail's Hat. Hist., T. *0. 

XL Distilling: 

1. Fermented Wort. It usually contains 
from 4 to 7 per cent, of alcohol by weight. 
The alcohol is first recovered from the wash 
by distillation, and the crude prodoct puri- 
fied by s second distillation— the finished 
article being neutral alcohol, whiskey, or 
rum, according to the ingrediente from whioh 
the wort was obtaioed. 

2. A mixture of dnnder, molasses, scum- 
mings, and water naed Jn the West ladiee 
for distillation. (Bryun Edwards.) 

* B .As adj. : Washy, weak. 

“ThaT'r* only made for bandsotn* view, not handling ; 

Their bodies of ao weak and wath • temper." 

Avaunt. Jb Piet. : Bonduca, It. L 


wash-back, s. [Back (2), *., B. II.] 

• wash-ball, s. A ball of aoap to be 
Used in washing the hands or face, 

“ I acked a poor men how he did : he tatd h* wu 
like a VKuh-bati, always in Aecaj."— Stoift. 


wash basin, s. Awash-hand basin (q.v.). 
wash-beetle, s. A batlet (q.v.). 


wash-board, s. 

L Ord. Lang.: A board or slab with a. 
ribbed anrface for washing clothes on. They 
are made of wood, of corrugated zinc, earth- 
enware, vulcanized rubber, Ac. 

IL Technically: 

L Carp. : A skirting aronud the lower part, 
of the wall of an apartment. 

2. Mining : A place In which ore is washed. 

“We have had the beet *how of gold on th* * oath- 
board.’'— Money Market Review, Nov. 7. 1884. 

3. A T a«f. : A board above the gunwale of a 
boat to keep the wster from washing over. 


wash-bottle, s. 

Chem. : An apparatus of great utility In 
analytical chemistry, used for delivering a 
fine jet or stream of liquid on to a precipitate 
for the purpose of washing it, or for removing 
any residue of a solution or solid t>arfcicles 
from ons vessel to another. It consists of a 
flaak of hard glssa, fitted with a cork or india- 
rubber stopper perforated in two places. 
Through each perforation Is passed 8 piece of 
bent glass tubing, one being carried to within 
half an inch of the bottom of the flask, and 
the portion of tubing outside drawn to a fine 
open point. The other tube le carried just 
within the bottle, and It is to the outer end 
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of this that the lips are applied in blowing 
into tlie apparatus in order to expel the liquid 
contained in it, water, alcohol, or ether, as 
the case may be. 

wash-gilding, «. Water-gildlog (q.v.). 

wash-hand basin, s. A basin for 
washing the hands in. 

wash -hand stand, $. A wash-stand 
(q.v.). 

wash-hole, s. 

Mining: A place where therefdsele thrown, 
wash-house, a. [Washhouse.] 

wash-leather, a. Split sheep-skin a pre- 
pared with oil in the manner of chamois, and 
used for domestic purposes, as cleaning glass 
or plate, polishing brasses, and the like ; also 
alumed or buff leather for regimental belts. 
(Also used attributively.) 

’•The greengrocer pot on * pair of wathJeather 
f loves to hand the pi* ten with.**— Dickent ; Pickwick, 
eh. xxxvU. 

wash ofl^ a. 

Calico-print. : A term applied to certain 
colours or dyes which will not stand washing; 
'fugitive. 

wash-pot, *. 

1. A vessel in which anything is washed. 

•* Bebold seven oomely blooming youth* appear. 

And in their hands seven golden t eath-pott bear." 

Cctelry. , 

2. An iron pot containing melted grain tin, 
into which Iron plates are dipped after a dip 
In the tin-pot (q.v.), and draining. 

wash-stand, s. A piece of furniture for 
holding the ewer or pitcher, basin, Ac., for 
Washing the person. 

wash-tub, f. A tnb Jn which clothes 

re washed. 

* wash-woman, *. A washerwoman. 

" Yon would *oooer be taken for her imiVvoman." 
— Min Burner : Evelina, voL L, let. 14. 

wash a-ble, a. [Eng. wash, v. ; -able.) 
Capable of being washed without injury to 
■the fahrio or colour. 

" It baa a perfectly rmooth, fleih-oolc ared, wathable 
aorface .”— Daily Telegraph, March 3, 1888. 

* wash'-en, pa. par . or a. [Wash, *.J 
Wash er, a. [Eng. wash, v . ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Ooe who or that which washes ; a washer- 
woman ; a laundress. 

’’Quickly fa hi* laundress, hla wither, and bl* 
wringer."— Shake*?. : Merry Wive*, L 2. 

2. Applied to domestic apparatus for cleans- 
ing : as, window-TPaafter, dlah-wasAer, vege- 
•table-wrt^^er, Ac. 

3. A pavement-plng, where a hose may be 
.attached to water the street. 

4. A contrivance for precipitating smoke or 
fhmea by & shower of water. 

IL Technically : 

1. Mach. : A ring of metal or wood which 
slips over & bolt, and upon which the nut Is 
screwed fast. Washers are also placed be- 
neath bolt-heads, aod form packing between 
surfaces which are screwed together. 

2. : An apparatus for washing ores. 

3. Paper-making : A rag-engine (q.v.). 

4. Plumb. : A bottom outlet in cisterns, Ac. 

washer -hoop, s. A gasket between the 
flsugs and curb of a water-wheel. 

washer-man, «. A man who washes 
clothe 8. 

washer -woman, a A woman who 
washes clothes for hire ; a laundress. 

wash -h<STisc, s. [Eng. wash , and house.] 

1. A building furnished with boilers, tubs, 
Ac., for washing clothes *, a laundry. 

2. A room in a house where the diahea, Ac., 
are washed ; a scullery. 

wash'-i-ba, a. [Guianan.] 

Bat. & Comm. : A strong, hard, durable, and 
elastic wood, from Guiana, much used by the 
Indians for making bows. (Treas. o/Bot.) It 
has not been identified. 

t wash -i-noss, s. [Eng. washy ; -twsj.] The 
quality or state of being washy, watery, or 
weak. 


wash'-ing, *wasch-yng, *wash-ynge, 
* wassh-ynge, pr. par., a., & a [Wash, v.] 

A . As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Used in or intended for the act or pro- 
cess of cleansing by water. 

*2. Swashing (?). 

"To give her but * toothing blow." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Wild Qoote Chate , T. 4. 

C. Ae substantive : 

1. The act of cleansing by water ; ablution. 

2. Tha clothea washed, especially those 
washed at one time ; a wash. 

3. The results or product of the washing of 
ores. 

washing-engine, a 

Paper-making : A rag-engine (q.v.). 

washing-horn, s. The sounding of a 
horn for washing before dinner, a costora still 
observed in the Temple. (Wharton.) 

washing-house, a. A washhouse. 

washing-machine, $. A machine for 
cleansing linen, clothea, Ac., with water and 
soap. There • are numerous varieties, the 
general feature of all being that the clothea 
are agitated by artificial means In a vessel 
containing water, soap, Ac. 

washing-powder. $. A preparation of 
soda-ash and Scotch soda much used in wash- 
lug clothea. 

washing-stuff; t. 

Mining: Any stuff or matrix containing 
sufficient gold to pay for washing it. » 

Wash-ing-to'-ni-an, a. A a 

A. As objective : 

1. Of or pertaining to George Washington, 
first President of the Untted States. 

2. Of or pertaining to the city of Washing- 
ton, the capital of the Untted States. 

3. Of or pertaining to Washington, one of 
the United States. 

4. Of or relating to the temperance societies 
founded in the United States, about 1843, 
among former inebriates. 

B. As substantive .* 

1. A native or resident of the city or Stats 
of Washington. 

2. A member of a Washingtonian Society. 

wash'-ihg-tdn-ite, s. [After Washington, 
Connecticut, where it is found; cuff, -ite 
(Min.).) 

Min. : A variety of Sfenaceanite (q.v.). 

wash -wort, a. [Eng. wash, and wort.] 

Bot. : The genus Uiva. 

wash'-^, * wash-ie, a. [Eng. wash; -y.] 

* 1. Watery, damp, moist. 

M And on tha m tthy ooc* deep channel* wore." 

Milton: P. L., viLaoA 

2. Too moch diluted; watery, weak, thin. 

••The first aball be a palish clearness, eveuly and 
smoothly spread, not over-thin and t cathy, but of a 
pretty solid consistence."— IFofton ; Remains, p. 7*. 

3. Wanting in solidity, substantialness, 
strength, stamina, or the like ; feeble, worth- 
less. 

wa -sitc, a. [Eng. wasium ; suff. -ite (3Itn.).] 
Min. : A mineral of a brownish-black colour 
resembling allanite, found on the island of 
Ronsholm, near Stockholm. 

wasp, * waspo, a [A.S. weeps ; cogn. with 

O. H. Ger. wefsd, wafsd; Ger. wetpe; Lat. 
vespa ; Lithuan. wapsa = a gadfly ; Ruas. osa 
= a wasp.] 

1. Lit. & Entom. : Any apecies of the genus 
Yeepa or of tho family Vespid® (q.v.) par- 
ticularly the Common Wasp (Fespa vulgaris). 
It Uvea In a hole in the ground, generally 
about aix inches beneath the surface, ap- 
proached by a crooked entrance of about 
an inch In diameter. This passage leads 
to a subterranean ,room, in which ia the 
veapiary made of gray paper or pasteboard in 
layers one above the other, and constituting a 
ball of thirteen or fourteen inches in diameter, 
and pierced with two round holes, through 
which the wssps come in and go out. The in- 
terior 1 b occupied by horizontal tiers of combs, 
like floors in a house, supported by columns, 
and with passages between. Each cell is 


hexagonal, as in the combs of bees, but the 
material Is paper. These tiers of cells are 
built in succession, the npper ones first. 
Sexually, wssps are of three kinds, males, 
females, and neuters, the two latter armed 
with an exceedingly venomous ating. The 
last are tha workers in the hive ; they also go 
out to bring in provisions for the community. 
Wasps are nearly omnivorous, feeding on 
honey, jam, fruit, butcher's meat, and any 
insects which they can overpower. A snare 
of theae viands is given to the males and 
females, whose work lies more in the vespiary. 
The combs of a large neat may amount to 
fifteen or sixteen thousand. In these the 
females, which are few ip number, deposit 
eggs, hatched in eight daya into larvae. 
These again go into the chrysalis state in 
twelve or fourteen days more, and in ten 
more are perfect Insects. The males do no 
work. Most of the workers and all the males 
die at the approach of wintei, and in the 
spring each surviving female, having been 
impregnated in autumn, looks out for a suit- 
able place to form a new vespiary. A wasps’ 
neat may be destroyed by hurning sulphur in- 
side the hole. The economy pf the other 
social wasps is essentially the same, whether, 
like Vespa holsatica (V. britannica), they buiid 
a nest of paper in trees, or, like the foreign 
Polistes, place their combs in treea or bushes 
without a papery defence. The economy of 
the solitary wasps is essentially that of their 
type, Odynerus (q.Y.), differing only in the 
material and locality of their nesta, some build- 
ing them of clay or agglutinated sand, and 
attaching them to or placing tham in holes in 
walls, whilst a few burrovr in eandy ground. 
The species popularly known as hornets and yel- 
low-jackets have very severe stinging powers. 

■ * 2. Fig. : A person characterized by ill- 
nature, petulance, peevishness, irritability, 
or petty malignity. 

"Coma, ootn«, you warp: f faith, you *r* too 
angry.”— Shakeep. t ranting of the Shrew, It. A 

t wasp-bee, s. 

Entom. : A cuckoo bee. [Nomada.) 

wasp-beetle, a 

Entom.: Clytus arietis. [Clytus.) 

wasp-fly, a. 

Entom. : Chrysotoxum fasciolatum , a two- 
winged insect of the family Syrphid®, some- 
what resembling a wasp in having yellow 
•pota on a black body. It is British, 
wasp'-ish, a. [Eng. wasp; -UK.) 

1. Resembling a wasp in form ; having a 
slender waist, like a wasp. 

2. Quick to resent any trifle, injury ? or 
affront ; snappish, petulant, irritable, irascible. 

"He [8. Jerome] wa* naturally a toatpith and hot 
man."— Bp. Sail : Epitcopdcy by Divine Right, pt. It, 

I 20- 

3. Marked or characterized by snspplshness 
or petulance. 

•* A prose Dundad, w atpith and unfair, but full of 
clevwme**."— Scribner'* Magazine, Ma y, 1880, p. 118. 

. * waspish headed, a. Irritable, petu- 
lant, irascible. 

*• Her watpithrheaded *on has broke hi* arrow*. 

Shakerp. : Tempeit, It. 1. 

* Wasp'- Ish-1^, adw. [Eng. waspish ;■ -ly.) 
In a waspish or snappish manner ; petulantly, 
peevishly, suappislily. 

* wasp’-ish-n&ss, s. [Eng. waspish ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being waspish or snap- 
pish ; snappiahnesa, petulance, peevishness. 

w&s-sail, * washael, * w&s'-sali, *was- 
sayl,’ * w&s'-sel, * was-seyl, a A a. 

[Lit. = be of good* health, from A.S. wes ~ be 
thou, imper. aing. of iy<rsa?t = to be, and hdl 
= whole ; Icel. heill = whoie, hale (q.v.). Th« 
legend is that Rowena presented a eup t» 
Vortigem, with the words wees hdl, and that 
Vortigern, who knew no English, was told to 
reply by saying drinc hdl.] 

A. Aa substantive : 

# l. A form of salutation In drinking. 

M A-kne to tha kyng heo eryde. lord kyng, watteyl." 

Robert of Oloueetter, p». 117. 

2. A festive occasion or meeting where 
drinking and pledging of healths are indulged 
in ; a drinking-bout, a carouse. 

" And aoon In merry t cattail, he . . . 

Peal* hi* loud *ong." .Scoff .• Rokrby, 111. 1A 

3. The liquor used on auch occasions, 
especially about Christmas or the New Year. 
It cousiats of ale (sometimes wine), sweetened 


boil, b6jt ; poiit, j<5M ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ghln, ben$h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a§ ; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -iflg* 
-dan, -tian = sham -tion, -slon = shun; -$ion, -§ion = zhun. -clous, -tlous, -sious = shus. -blc, -dlo, Ac. = b^l, d?l 
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with sugar, and flavoured with nutmeg, cin- 
namon, cloves, roasted apples, Ac. Called 
alao Lamb'a Wool. 

44 A wastel of good ale." 

Ritson: Ancient Song*; Carrol for a Wats el BowL 

* 4. A merry drinking-song. 

*' This, I tell you, la our Jolly wastel. 

And for twellth-night more meet too." 

Ben Jonton : Christmas Masque. 

B. At adj. : Of, pertaining to, or connected 
with wassail or festivities ; convivial ; as, a 
wassail candle. 


wassail-boat, s. Ajovial drinking-bout. 


wassall-bowl, * wassel-boul, * was 
sel-bowl, s. A large bowl, in which the 
wassail was mixed aod placed on the table 
before a festive company. It was an old cus- 
tom to go about with such & bowl, contalulug 
wassail, at the time of the New Year, Ac., 
ainging a festival song, and drinking tha 
health of the inhabitant and collecting money 
to replenish the bowL In aome parts of Eng- 
land the wassail-bowl atili appears at Christ- 


M A mighty wasselbo^l he took." 

Scott ; M irmlon, i. 15. 


wassail cup, $. A cnp from which was- 
sail was drunk. 


w&a -sail er, *. [Eng. wassail , v. ; -tr. ] One 
who joins in a wassail or drinking-feast ; a 
toper, a feaster, a reveller. 

“ I am ao wastailer ; 

Command me In all service utc the Bacchant’?." 

Byron : Sardanapalus, li. 1. 

* w&s'-sail, * wks sal, v.i. [Wassail, s.J 
To bold a merry drinking-meeting ; to atteud 
at wassails ; to tope. 

44 Spending all the day. and good part ef the night, 
in dancing, carolling, and wassailing."— Sidney : Ar- 
cadia , hk/iiL 


* was-ser-m&n, a. [Ger. = waterman.] A 
aea-moneter in the ahape of a man. 

44 Tha griesly Watserman that makes hii game 
The flying ships with swiftness to pursue. " 

Spenser: F. 1L xfi. 14. 

WMt, v.i. [See dot] The second person 
singular of was (q.v.)i 


* wast -age (age as lg), s. [Eng. wast(e ); 
-age.] Loea by use, decay, leakage, and the 
like. 


Waste, v.L A i. 10. Fr. waster = to lay waste, 
to waste, from Lat. vasto; Fr.gdtcr.] [Waster] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To bring to ruin ; to devastate, to deso- 
late, to min, to destroy. 

“ Watted the country of the children of Ammon." 
—1 Chron. xlx. L 

2. To diminish by .continued loss; to wear 
away gradually ; to consume, to spend, to 
use up. 

" Feed the fire that wastes thy powers away." 

Cowper : Retirement, 264. 

3. To expend without valuable return; to 
epend vainly, foolishly, or uselessly ; to em- 
ploy or use prodigally, unnecessarily, care- 
lessly, or lavishly; to squander. 

" They that folily uxuten and dispenden the goodes 
that they ham”— Chaucer : Tale of Mclibeus. 

IL Law: To damage, injure, or impair, as 
an estate, voluntarily, or by allowing the 
buildings, fences, or the like, to go to decay. 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To grow less or diminish In bulk, sub- 
stance, strength, value, or the like; to de- 
crease gradually ; to dwindle ; to be con- 
sumed. (Often with away.) 

* E’en while he Uvea, he wastes with aecret woe." 

Pope : Homer; Iliad Till. 615. 

2. To bring down one'a weight to a certain 
point 

“ Waatiog as moat Jockeys watte U the aureat poe. 
aihle way to prevent aoyoue called opoo for exertioo 
doing himself Justice."— Referee, Dec. 12, 1886. 

waste, * wast, a. A e. [O. Fr. wast (in the 
phrase fairs wast = to lay waste), gast, gaste = 
waste, from 0. H. Ger. waste = % waste ; wasten 
= to lay waste, from Lat vastus = waste, 
desolate, vast; cf. A.S. wiste = waste.] 

A. Ae adjective: 

1 1. Devastated, ravaged, ruined, spoiled, 

desolated. 

44 The Lord maketfa ths earth empty, and maketh it 
waste, and tumeth it apelde down. — Isaiah xxiv. L 

2. Resembling a desert or wilderness ; deso- 
late, wild, dreary ; bare and dismal. 

44 He found him in a desert land, and in the watte 
howling wllderneaa.’ — Deuteronomy xxxii. 10. 


3. Not tilled or cultivated ; producing no 
crops or wood : as, waste land. 

4. Spoiled, injured, or rendered unfit for its 
original or intended use in the process of 
manufactore, handling, employment, or the 
like ; rejected from the material reserved for 
a desired purpose ; of little or do value ; 
refuse : aa, waste paper. 

* 5. Loat for want of occupiers or usage ; 
superfluous, exuberant 

M Strangled with her watte fertility." 

Milton.' Comm, 729. 

* 6. In a atate of ruin or decay ; ruinous, 
decayed. 

44 Certayne olde watt and broken boweaea ."—Berners : 
Froiuart; Crony de, roL i., cb. cclxix. 

B. As substantive : 

*L Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of wasting ; the atate or process 
of being wasted ; the act of spoiling, ruining, 
or devastating ; destruction, devastation. 

44 'G&itut him, whoa# wrong# give edge unto the swords. 

That make aoch waste in brief mortality." 

Shakesp. : Henry V. t i X 

2. The act of squandering or spending 
lavishly or waste fully. 

" If you had made watte of all I have." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, i. 1. 

3* Gradual decrease In bulk, quantity, 
strength, value, Ac., from the effecte of time 
or use ; consumption, loss. 

“Beaoty'e waste hath In the world an end." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet I. 

4. That which la or has been made waste or 
desolate ; a waste, devastated, or deaert region ; 
a wilderness, a desert 

"Ad unpeopled tract of mountain watte." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. rlL 

5. Hence, an unoccupied place or apace ; a 
dreary void. 

44 In the dead watte and middle of the eight." 

shaketp. : Hamlet, L X 

6. Unfilled or uncultivated ground ; a tract 
of land not in & atate of cultivation, and pro- 
docing little or no vegetation or wood. 

44 His tall mill that whistled on the W'ittx." 

Tennyson : Enoch A rden, #40l 

7. The refuse of a factory or shop : as — 

(1) Broken or spoiled castings which go to 
the neap to be remelted. 

(2) The refuse of wool, cotton, or silk, re- 
sulting from the working of the fibre. (Used 
as swabs for wiping machinery, as an ab- 
sorbent In railway axle-boxes, Ac.). 

(3) Paper scraps of an office, printing-office, 
bookbinding establishment, Ac. 

IL Technically: 

1. Hydraulics : 

(1) A contrivance for allowing the escape of 
sarplus water, as the iraate-weir, waste- pit, 
or waste filoice of a reservoir. 

(21 The water ao escaping ; throagh a gate, 
for instance, rather than into the mill-race or 
penstock. 

(3) Overflow water from a sink or trap. A 
pipe for running waste-water from a bath, 
standing wash-tub, or sink. 

2. Mining: A vacant apace In the gob or 
goaf ; old workings. 

3. Law: Spoil, destruction, or injury dons 
to hoQses, woods, farms, lands, Ac., by a 
tenant for life or for years, to tha prejodice 
of the heir, or of him in reversion or re- 
mainder. Waste la voluntary, aa by felling 
timber, pulling down houses, Ac. ; or permis- 
sive, as the soffering of damage to accrue for 
want of doing the neceseary acts to keep 
boildings and lands in order. Whatever does 
a lasting damage to the freehold is a waste. 

IT 1- To lay waste : To render desolate ; to 
devastate, to ruin. 

2. To run to waste ; To become useless, ex- 
hausted, or spoiled from want of proper man- 
agement, attention, care, skill, or the like ; to 
become lost for any useful purpose. 

waste-basket, s. [Waste-paper basket.] 

waste-board, s. The same as Wash- 
board, 2. 

waste-book, a. A book containing a 
regular account of a merchant's transactions, 
set down in the order of time in which they 
took place, previous to their being carried. In 
book-keeping by double entry to the journal, 
or in simple entry to the ledger ; a day-book. 

waste-gate, a. A gate to allow the pas- 
sage of surplus water from a pond or canal 


•waste-good, a. A prodigal, a spend- 
thrift. 

"This flrat . . . la a waste-good aud a spendthrift."— 
Greene: Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 

waste-lands, s. pi. Lands left in their 
natural condition because they are not worth 
cultivating, or because their owner has not 
capital enough to turn them to proper ac- 
count. 

waste-paper, *. Spoiled or used paper. 

Waste-paper basket : A small wicker basket, 
used in offices, Ac., to hold waste or worth- 
less papers. 

waste-pipe, a. A discharge-pipe for 
superfluous water. 

waste-steam pipe, a. 

Steam-engin. : Tlia pipe leading from the 
eafety-valve to the atmosphere. 

* waste- thrift, s. A apeod thrift. 

waste-trap, e. A form of trap for allow- 
ing surplus water to escape without permitting 
air to pass in the other direction. 

waste-water pipe, a. 

Steam-engin. : The pipe for carrying off the 
surplus water from the hot-well. 

waste-weir, a. A cut In the side of a 
canal for carrying off surplus water. 

wast'-^d, pa. par. A a. [Waste, t\] 

A. As pa. par .: (See the verb). 

B. Ae adjective : 

* 1. Laid waste ; made waste or desolate ; 
devastated. 

44 A# mountain wnvei from watted Uadi, 

8 weep back to ocean blue.” 

Scott : Marmion. vt 34. 

2. Spent or consumed recklessly or to no 
use ; squandered. 

3. Diminished in bnlk, quantity, size, or 
the like ; worn away. 

44 Wasted, vrlakled, old, and Qffly/* 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xiL 

waste -fill, * waste -full, * wast ful, a. 

[Eng. waste ; -full.] 

1. Full of or causing waste or min ; de- 
structive to property or to anything of value ; 
ruinous. 

44 Once more attend 1 avert the wasteful woe." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad L fM 

2. Spending that which Is valuable reck- 
lessly, unueceasarily, or foolishly ; lavish, 
prodigal. 

" The wasteful expenditure of the court."— Mac- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., chi. 111. 

*3. Lying waste ; desolate, waste. 

44 HI# choaen people he did hies# 

In the wasteful wilderoet*." 

Milton: Ptalm cxxxvL 

waste- ful-lj^, * wast-ful-ly, adv. [Eng, 
wasteful ; - ly .] In a wasteful manner ; lavishly, 
prodigally. 

44 Her lavixh hand U wastefully profuse." 

Dryden : Jurtngtebe. 

waste ful ness, * waste-ful-nesse, *. 

[Eng. wasteful ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being wasteful ; laviahneas, prodigality. 

•was -tel, * was'-tSll, s. [O. Fr. wastd, 
gastel (Fr. gdteau ) = a cake, from M. H. Ger. 
wastel = a kind of bread.] A kind of fins 
white bread, inferior only to the finest (called 
airanel-bread), and formerly in common use 
among the more wealthy and luxurious of the 
middle classes. 

* wastel-bread, • wastel-bredo, s. 

The same as Wastel. 

44 With roated flesh and milk, and wastel brede.' 

Chaucer: C. T., 147. (Prol.) 

* wastel cake, * wastcll cake, s. A 

cake of wastel-bread. 


* waste -less, a. [Eng. waste ; -less.] In- 
capable of being wasted, consumed, or ex- 
pended ; in exhaustible. 

44 From their wasteless treasure# heap reward* 

More out of grace than merit on u# mortal*." 

May : The Heir, iv. 


• waste -ness, *. [Eng. waste ; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being waste ; solitude, 
desolation. 


44 She of nought afraid, 

til wide him dally sough 
Spenser : F. L 111. A 


Through wood# and wasteness wide him dally sought* 


wast'-er, * wast-our, s. [Eng. waste, v. ; -er.J 
L Ordinary Language: 

1. One who or that which wastea, sqaan* 


Ste, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, W9U; work, whd. s6n; mute, cdb, cure, tjnite, cur, rdle, full; try, Sjfrian. to, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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dera, or consumes extravagantly ; a prodigal, 
a spendthrift. 

“ If Lucullui we re not & waster, Mid i delicate 
given to belly-cheare." — P. Holland : Plutarch, p. Ml. 

2. An excreacence in the snuff of a candle, 
which causes it to run to waste. Also called 
a thief. ( Colloq .) 

* 3. A kind of cudgel ; a blunt aword used 
as a foil. 

“ With * good waiter he to mortified thl* old Adam 
of hit *on-iu-ifcw •quire, that he needed no other 
penance than thi».''— Harington : Brief View of the 
Church, p. M. 

n In this sense perhaps a misprint for 
wajter (q.v.). 

4. A kind of barbed enear or trident used 
for striking fish. Called also a Leister. (Scofcfc.) 

IL Found. : A casting which la spoiled and 
aent to the scrap-heap. 


wast'-ing, pr. par., a., & «. [Waste, r.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adjective: 

1. Desolating; laying waste; devastating, 
ruinous. 


Waiting fire, und dying groan. 

Scott .- Marmion, vL 


2. Wearing out, consuming, enfeebling. 


•* Waiting yearn” Pope : Homer ; Iliad It. M4. 

C, Aa subst. : Waste ; apedf., the act of re- 
ducing one’s weight below what it should 
normally be. 

** Death from consumption Is not an unusual end for 
a Jockey, whose constitution Is often injured hy the 
practice of ‘ waiting,' In order to ride at an unna. 
turally light weight. Standard, Dec. 1*, 1687. 


wasting-palsy, a. 

PathoL : The name given by Dr. W. Roberts 
to palay characterized by degeneration and 
loss of volume and power of the voluntary 
musclea without any diminution of the sensi- 
bility or the Intelligence. 


• wast-or, * wast-our, a. [Wabtir.] 

wast'-r^l, * was'-tcr-^l, a. [Waste.] 

* 1. Anything cast away as bad or useless ; 
any waste substance ; refuse, rubbish. 

2. Anything allowed to run to w&ate or to 
remain neglected : as, 

(1) Waste land ; common. 

“ Their [tynnen] workes, both streame cod load, lie 
either In seuerml or in loaitreU, that is, lo enclosed 
grounds or in commons,"— Carew: Surrey of Cornwall, 

(2) A neglected child ; a street Arab. 

“Sending ont not mufrefs, paupers, and ne’er-do- 
wells, hot capable mechanics r,nd labourers, to Aus- 
tralia."— Daily Telegraph, March 20, 188ft. 

(3) A profligate. (Prov.) 


wast'-rfe, wast'-er-ie, • was t- rye, «. A 

a. [Eng. waste; -tie, -ry.] 

A. As subst. : Prodigality, wastefulness. 
(Scotch.) 

* B. As adj. : Wasteful, destructive. 

** The pope and hlj wattryt worker*."— Bale . Select 

Work. i, p. 188 . 

■ wat (1), s. [Compare Tom, applied to a cat, 
Ned to sn ass, Ac.} An old familiar name for 
a hare. (Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a. 22.) 

wat (2), «. [See def.] A Siamese term for a 
sacred place, within which ere pagodas, mo- 
nasteries, Idols, tanks, Ac. 

wat, a. [Wet, a.] 

1. Wet. 

2. Addicted to drinking ; thirsty. (Scotch.) 

wat, v.t. [Wit, p.) (Scofcfc.) 


wat^h, * wacche, a. [AS. wascce = a watch, 
from wacian = to watch, from wacan = to 
wake (q.v.).J 

1. Ordinary Language t 

• 1. The state of being awake ; forbearance 
of sleep ; wakefulness, watchfulness. 

" Pell into a sadnera then into a fast, 

Thenoa to a watch. Shaketp. : Hamlet, iL a. 

2. The act or atate of watching ; a keeping 
awake for the purpose of attending, guarding, 
preserving, or the like ; attendance without 
eleep ; vigilance, vigil. 

“ Had your watch been good, 

This sudden mischief never would have fallen.” 

Shaketp, : l Henry VI., U. L 

• 3. Vigilance ; close obaervation or atten- 
tion. 

" Follow her dose, give her good watch, 

I pray you.” Shaketp. : Hamlet, iv. ft, 

4. A person or number of peraona aet for a 
guard over the persona, property, or interests 


of others ; a watchman or body of watchmen ; 
a sentry, a acntinel, a guard. 

“To him that cannot so moch as see, to discharge 
the office of watch,"— South : Sermont, voL L, aer. ft. 

5. In the same sense as II. 1. 

6. The period of time during which one per- 
son, or a body of persona, watch or atand sen- 
tinel, or the time from one relief of sentinels 
to another; hence, applied to a division Df 
the night when the precautionary setting of a 
watch ia more generally necessary. Amongst 
the Romana, the time from sunset to sunrise 
was divided into four equal spaces or watchea, 
severally distinguished as first, second, third, 
and fourth watches, each containing three 
linure ; bat these hours varied in length, being 
longest in winter and shortest in summer, and 
the watch contained three Df our hours only at 
theequinoxea. TheGreeksalaodlvided the night 
Into four watches. The proper Jewiah reckon- 
ing recognized only three of these watchea, 
the first, from sunset till about 10 p.m., the 
the second, or middle watch, from 10 p.m. to 
2 R.m., and the third, or morning waten, from 
2 a.m. to aunrise. After the establishment of 
the Roman power, the watchea were increased 
in number to four, which were known as first, 
second, Ac., or as even, midnight, cock-crow- 
ing, and morning, the watches terminating 
respectively at 9 p.m., midnight, 3 a.m., and 
6 a.m. (Exodus xiv. 24, Judges vii. 19, Mat- 
thew xiv. 25, Mark xiiL 35.) 

7. Any contrivance by which the progress 
of time is perceived and measured : as, 

* (1) A candle marked out into sections, 
each of which denoted a certain portion of 
time in burning. 

" Oive me a watch ” Shaketp ; Richard III,, v. 8, 

(2) A time-keeper actuated by a spring, and 
capable of being carried on the person. The 
essential difference between a clock and a 
watch has been defined to be that the latter 
will run in any position, but the former in a 
vertical position only. Since the invention nf 
the cheap apring-clock this definition must be 
abandoned. Another characteristic which was 
formerly distinguishing was that the watch 
escapement was always controlled by a balance- 
wheel and spring, while the clock escapement 
was generally governed by a pendulum. 
Watches are said to have been invented at 
Nuremberg, about the end of the fifteenth or 
beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
essential portions of a watch are the dial, on 
which the hours, minutea. and seconds are 
marked, the hands, which by their movement 
round the dial point ont the time, the train of 
wheels, which carry round the hands, Ac., 
the balance, which regulates the motion of 
the wheels, and the mainspring, whose elastic 
force produces the motion of the whole 
machinery. The works are inclosed in a case 
of metal, usually silver or gold. The shape is 
now universally circular and flat, eo aa to be 
easily carried in the pocket. The early watches 
had hut one hand, and required winding twice 
a day. The spring was at first merely a 
straight piece of steel, not coiled. A spring 
to regulate the balance was first applied by 
Dr. Hooke, 1658; thia was at first made 
straight, but soon improved by mRking It of 
spiral form. A repeating-watch, or repeater, 
has a small bell, gong, or other sounding ob- 
ject, on which tha hours, half-hours, quarters, 
Ac., are struck on the compression of a spring. 
The most perfect form of watch is the chrono- 
meter (q.v.). 

*8. The place where a watch ia aet or kept. 

** I must to th« wafcA."— Shaketp. : Othello, iL S. 

II. Technically: 

1. Nautical: 

(1) The period of time occupied by each 

S art of a ship’s crew alternately while on 
nty. Thia period ia one of four hours, the 
reckoning beginning at noon or midnight. 
But in order to prevent the constant falling of 
the same watch to the aarae portion of the 
crew, the time between 4 p.m. and 8 p.m. ia 
divided into two short wstches of two hours 
each, technically known as dog-watches. Thus, 
the watch from 12 noon to 4 p.m is the first 
afternoon watch ; that from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
the first dog-watch ; and thRt from 6 p.m. to 
8 p.m. the second dog-watch ; from 8 p.m. to 
midnight ia the first night watch; from mid- 
night to 4 a.m. the middle watch ; from 4 a.m. 
to 8 a.m. the morning watch ; and from 8 a.m. 
to nnonthe forenoon watch. When this alterna- 
tion of watches is kept up during the twenty- 
four honrs, It la termed having watch and 


watch, in distinction from keeping all hands at 
work during one <>r more watches. An anchor- 
watch ia a small watch composed of one or 
two men set to look after the ship while at 
anchor or In port. 

(2) A certain portion of the officers snd 
crew of a ship who together attend to working 
her for a certain period. [(1).] The crew of 
every ship while at aea is generally divided 
into two portions— the atarboaid- watch, which 
in the merchant service is the captain’s 
watch, and is often commanded by the second 
mate ; and the port- watch, which In the mer- 
chant service ia commanded by the first mate. 
In tlie navy these watchea are commanded by 
the lieutenants successively. 

2. Pottery: A trial piece of fire-clay so 

S laced in a pottery-kiln as to be readily with- 
rawn, to enable the workmen to judge of the 
heat nf the fire and the condition of the ware, 
•ff (1) The Black Watch : [Black Watch.] 
(2) Watch and ward : The aocient custom 
of watching by night and by day in towns and 
cities. A distinction was drawn between the 
terms watch and ward, the former being ap- 
plied to watching and guarding by night, and 
the latter to watching and guarding by day ; 
hence, the expression, watch and ward denotes 
a constant watching aod guarding by day sad 
night. 

watch-alarm, s . [Alabm-watch.] 

watch-barrel, s. The brass box in a 
watch containing the mainspring. 

watch-bell, s. 

Naut. : A large bell In ships which is struck 
when the half-hoar glass is run out, to make 
known the time or division of the watch. 

watch-bill, s. 

Naut . .* A list of the officers and crew of a 
ship who are appointed to the watch, together 
with the several stations to which each man 
belongs. 

• watoh birth, a. A midwife. 

" Th’ eternal watch-birth* oi tby tacred wit." 

Bylvetter : The Alagnifcence, 1,1*7. 

•watch-box, a. A sentry-box. 
watoh-case, a. 

1. The case of a watch. 

• 2. A word of doubtful meeoing occurring 
in Shakespeare : 

** O tbou dull Rod ? why lie»t thou with the vile 
In loathtome bed*, aud leaveat the klogiy couch 
A watch-caee or a com won ‘larom-beU f " 

2 Henry IV., ill. L 

Schmidt (Lexicon) thinks it = sentry-box. 
Hanmer considers that it “alludes to the 
watchman set in garrison towns upon some 
eminence, attending upon an alarum-bell, 
which was to ring out in case of fire or any 
approaching danger. He had a case or box 
to shelter him from the weather. 

watch-clock, s. 

1. An electromagnetic watch-clock (q.v.). 

2. An alarum. 

“ The early watch-dock of the iloathfull deeper. " 

Sylvester : Handle Craft*. 106. 

watch-dog, 8. A dog kept to watch and 
guard premises or property, and to give notice 
of intruders hy barking and the like. 

watch-fire, a. A fire kept up during the 
night as a signal, or for the use of a watch, 
guard, sentinels, Ac. 

" And with their thousand watch-fire* 

Tbe roidulght «ky »m red.” 

Macaulay : Battle of the Lake RegUlut, lx. 

watch-glass, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A concavo-convex glass for 
covering the face of a watch. 

2. Naut. : An hour or half-hour glass uaed 
on board ships to measure the time of a watefr 
on deck. 

watch-guard, a. A chain, cord, ribbon, 
Ac., by which a watch la attached to the 
person. 

watch-gun, *. 

Naut. : The gun which is fired on board 
ships of war at the setting of the watch in 
the evening and relieving it in the morning. 

watch-house, a. 

1. A house in which a watch or guard is 
placed. 

“ Upon the wallea every night dee witehe fifteen* 
men In wa<cA-?u>u*r*, tor every watch-hout* five men.' 
—Hackluyt : Voyage*, iL 106. 


boll, h 6 $i poilt, cat, 9011, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = & 
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2. A house where the night-watch men ss- 
lerabie previous to the hour on which they 
enter on their respective beats, and where 
disturbers of the peace, seized by them during 
the nigbt are lodged and kept iu custody till 
the morning, when they are brought before a 
magistrate ; a iock-up. 

watch-jewel, s . [Jewel, II.] 

watch-key, *. An instrument with a 
socket to tit the fusee square or winding arbor 
of a watch, whereby the watch is wound. 

watch-light, a A light used while sit- 
ting np or watching during the night, espe- 
cially, in former times, a candle with a rush 
wick. 

“ Item, a doren pound of watch-Ughts for the «er- 
vant*."— Addimm: The Drummer. 

watch-night, «. Amongst certain reli- 
gious sects the last night of the year, on which 
occasion services are held till the advent of 
the new year. 

* watch- paper, $. An old-feshioned 
flmcv ornameut or tbin tissue lining for the 
inside of a watch-case. 

watch-pocket, $. A small pocket in a 
dress for carrying a watch ; also a similar 
pocket in the bead-curtain of a bed, or the 
like. 

* watch-rate, i A rate authorised to be 
levied in England for watching and lighting 
a parish or borough. 

watch-regulator, s. [Regulator, II. 

2.(4).] 

watch-spring, i. [MaiK-apnmo, 1.) 
watch- tackle, e. [Tail-tackle.] 
watch tower, s. 

L An elevated tower on which a sentinel is 
placed to watch for enemies, the approach of 
danger, or the like. 

* 2. A light-house. 

" The use of this soatch-teneer !* to abow light a* A 
lanthurne. — P. Holland , ; Plini e. bk. xxxvi., ch. xliL 

watch-work, watch-works, a. 

Horol. : The machinery of a watch. 

watch, *wacche, *watche, v.i. & f. 

[Watch, a] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To be awake ; to be or continue without 
sleep ; to keep vigil. 

“ They that natch time how alow it creep*." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1.575. 

2. To be attentive, circumspect, or vigilant ; 
to keep close observation ; to notice carefully ; 
to give heed. 

“ Watch thou in *11 thing*.'— 1 Timothy lv. L 

3. To act as a watchman, guard, sentinel, or 
the like ; to keep watch or guard. 

4. To look forward with expectation ; to be 
expectant ; to wait. 

" My sonl waiteth tor the Lord, more than they that 
Match for the morning . '—Psalm exxx. A 

5. To act as an attendant or nurse on the 
sick by night; to remain awake to give at- 
tendance, assistance, or the Uke. 

“ That I might ait *11 night and watch with you." 

Shake *p. : King John, Iv. L 

6. To float on the surface of the water. (Said 
by seamen of a buoy.) 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To look with close attention at or on ; to 
keep carefully and constantly in view or nnder 
supervision ; to keep a sharp look out over or 
on ; to keep an eye on ; to observe or regard 
with vigilance and care. 

•* They watched him *nd *eot forth *plea . . . that 
they might Uke hold of hi* word*."— Luke xr. 70. 

2. To have in charge or keeping ; to tend, 
to guard. 

** Shepherde* abydyug ie the feide, and watchynge 
their flock* by night,"— Luke ii. i <1561). 

3. To look for, to wait for, to await 

" We will atand and witch yoor pleasure." 

Shakesp. t Julius Cetsar, tv. ft. 

* 4. To surpris8 and baffle. 

, “ f think we have watched you non."— Shakesp. : 

Merry Wires, v. a 

IL Falconry : To keep awake ; to keep from 
sleep, as a hawk, for the pnrpose of exhaust- 
ing and tammg it 

•* 111 watch him tame, and talk him out of patience.' 

Shakes*. : GOseOa, tiL a 

% (1) To watch out ; To observe carefnlly 


the ontgoiog or departure of. (Dickens: Oliver 
Twisty ch. xlii.) 

(2) To watch over: To be carefully observant 
of ; to guard from error, danger, or slipping. 

watph’-er, a [Eng. watch , v . ; -er.) 

1. One who watches or keeps guard; a 
guard. 

“Oa the fro liter* . . . were set watehemen and 
witchert in dyuert iaaixtxen."— Berners : Froissart ; 
Cronycle, voL u.. ch. xlix. 

2. One who lies awake. 

“Get on your nightgown, teat occasion call na. 

And *bow ns to be watchers.’' 

Shakesp. : Macbeth, iL ft. 

3. One who attends npon the sick by night. 

** I, a faded watcher hy thy pillow." 

Matthew Arnold: Tristram 4 Iseult, iL 

4. One who observes closely ; a close ob- 
server. 

“ Then felt I like *ome watcher of the sklea. 

When a new planet swim* into bis ken." 

Keats : Sonnet IL 

•watph'-St, *wa£'-$t, o. & s. [Etym. 
douhtful ; perhaps from a Low Lat. wndio = 
to dye with woad, from Ger. waid = woad.] 
A* As ad}. : Bine, pale blue. 

“Orlia Auater, drooping aU with dew. 

In mantle clad of watcher hoe." 

WarUm : Ode on Approach of Summer. 

B. As subst. : A blue or pale blue colour or 
tint. 

“ Here see we watchet deepened with a blew#." 

Browns : Brilannias Pastorals , IL A 

watph'-ful, * watche-fttl, * wat ph - fall, 

a. [Eng. watch ; -/uZ(i).] Full of watch or 
vigilance; vigilant, observant; careful to 
observe ; cautious, wary. (Followed by of 
before a thing to be regulated, and by against 
before a thing to be avoided.) 

“ Hie watchful dog.' Thomson : Summer, 497. 

watph'-ful -1^, adv. [Eng. watchful; -ly . ] 
In a watchfui manner ; with watchfulness or 
vigilance ; vigilantly, heedfully ; with cau- 
tious observance and consideration. 

'He moit watchfully look to hi* own step*.'— 
Barrow: Sermon s, voL iiL, sex. ia, 

watph'-f&l-ncss, * watch-fol-ncsse, s. 

[Eug. watchful ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being watchful or 
wakeful ; wakefulness, sleeplessness. 

** Watchfulness, sometime* called a coma vigil, often 
precede* too great •leepiaea*."— Arbuthnot : On Diet. 

2. Vigilance, heed ; careful and diligent 
observation against danger, mistakes, or 
misconduct ; heedfulness, wariness, cautious- 
ness. 

“ To demand the strongest exhortation* to care and 
watchfulness.”-- Gilpin : Sermons, voL L, hiut IS. 

wafcpb'-irig, pr. par., «.,&«. [Watch, v .] 

A. & B. .4f pr. par. & particip. adj. : (Scs 
the verb). 

C. At subst. : Tha act or state of one who 
watches ; watchfulness, wakefulness. 

“ Returning home from the watchings." 

Longfellow: Eeangtline, iL ft. 

watph'-mak-er, s. [Eng. watch, b., and 
maker.] One whose occupation is to make 
and repair watches and clocks. 

“ Smithing comprehends ail trades which use forge 
or file, from the anchorsmitb to the watchmaker." ~ 
Moxon. 

watchmaker’s glass, a. A double con- 
vex lens set in a tubular socket, adapted to 
be held to tbs sye by the contraction of the 
orbital lqusctes. 

watph - mak - frig, a. [Eng. watch, b., and 
making.] The art or operation of making 
watches ; the business or profession of a 
watchmaker. 

watph'- man, * watche -man, s. [Eng. 
watch, s., and man.] 

1. A person set to keep watch ; a guard, a 
aentinel. 

“ Watchman, what of the night r—Ttaiah xxL IL 

2. One who guards the streets of a city or 
town, or a large building by night. The old 
London watchmen, or Charleys, were very in- 
efficient They were replaced by the police 
in 1829. [Charlev, Police, a] 

3. One who watches over or guards any- 
thing. 

“ The special watchmen of our English we*L" 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry 71 ^ iiL ft 

• watch -m£nt, a [Eng. watch, s . ; -menf.] 
A state of vigilance. 

" My w atekments are now over by my master'* direc- 
tion ."— Richardson : Pamela, L 307. 


watph-word, * watcho-word, a [Eng. 

watch , and word.] 

1. Ths word given to sentinels, and to such 
as have occasion to visit the guards, used as 
a signal by which a friend may be known 
from an enemy, or a person who has a right 
to pass the watch from one who baa not ; a 
countersign, a password, a parols. 

2. Hence, any preconcerted indication or a 
direction eagerly watched for, as a signal for 
action. 

“ AU have their ear* upright, waitio* whan tha 
watchword shall come, that they shoula arise into 
rebe Ui on. "—Spenser : State of Ireland. 

3. A word used as a motto, as expressive of 
a principle or rule of action. 

" Shooting the wttchword of Progress and Enlighten- 
m«nL" — G. B. Lewes: Aristotle. iPreL p. viL) 


wa' - ter, $. [A.S. water; cogn. with Dnt. 

water ; O. H. Ger. vxtzar, wazzar ; Ger. was- 
ter. From another root come the Scandina- 
vian forma : as Icei. vat n ; Dim. vand ; Sw. 
valten ; Goth, wato (pi. watna). Cf. Russ, voda; 
Gr. 5icop Qiudor); Lat. unda; Sansc. udan.} 


L Ordinary Language: 

1. A clear, colourless, transparent liquid, 
destitute of taste and Bmell, and possessing 
ft neutral reaction. It is one of the most 
important and most wideiy-distributed sub- 
stance* io nature, occurring imiveraaiiy in 
one or other of its three physical states — 
liquid, solid, or gaseous. Aa a liquid it con- 
stitutes the great mass of the oceans, rivers, 
and lakes, which cover nearly three-fourths of 
the earth'a sorface ; in the solid state it exists 
permanently in the form of Ice or snow in 
the polar regions ; and aa a vapour ia a con- 
stituent of the aerial envelope of the earth, 
and the exhalations of volcanoes and boiling 
springs. It occurs in combination in many 
mineral substances, and also in organic bodies, 
animals and plants containing from 80 to DO 
per cent. Water is ths n\ost efficient of all 
solvents, there being few substances which 
aranot, to some extent, affected by it, hence 
natural waters never occur absolutely pure, 
but contain in solntion mors or less of the 
constituents of the strata throagh which they 
have passed. Rain-water contains substances 
derived in minute quantities from the atmo- 
sphere, such as ammonia, nitrate of ammonia, 
carbonic acid, nitrons and sulphurous acids. 
Spring-water aiways contains a much larger 
proportion of dissolved substances than rain- 
water. When this is so highly charged with sa- 
line nrgaseqne constituents, as to have a pecu- 
liar taste or smell, and ia unfitted for ordinary 
use, it is called mineral- water (q.v.), and when 
the amount of these constituents do not sen- 
sibly affect it* taste, &c., it is described as 
fresh-water. Sea-water i* essentially a mineral 
water, ita saline constituents consisting of 
the chlorides and sulphates of sodium, po- 
tassium, magnesium, and calcium, together 
with minute quantities of Biliea, bromine, 
iodine, phosphoric acid, &c. The totai solid 
contents of sea-watar in mid-ocean varies 
from 30 to 40 giro*, per litre, being largest 
near the equator and smallest near the poles. 

2. Water collected in a body, &s the ocean, 
a sea, a lake, a river ; any collection of water. 


“The annihilating waters ro.tr 
Above what they have done." 

Byron : Heacen A Earth, L %. 


3. Water from the heavens ; rain. 

By aoddeo flood* and tall of waters." 

Shakesp. : Richard I //„ !▼. ft 


4. Applied to other fluids, liqnid secretiona, 
humours, &c., as : 


(1) Tears. 

*• Then they *eemed ail to be glad, hot the water stood 
In their eye*."— tfunjfan ; Pilgrim’s Progress, pt. iL 


(2) Urine. 

" Carry hi* water to the wl*e woman.' 

Shakesp. : Twelfth Right, 111. ft 

5. Applied to the colour or instre of a 
diamond or pearl, and occasionally of other 
precious stones : as, a diamond of the first 
water— i.e., one perfectly pure and trans- 
parent. 

“ The diamond* of a moet proved water." 

Shakesp. : Petioles, tit ft • 

XL Technically: 


1. Chem. : H^O. Water was long regarded 
as an element, bnt towards the end of ths 
seventeenth century it was abown by Lavoisier 
to l>e a compound, and to consist of two parts 
by weight of hydrogen to sixteen of oxygen, 
or two volumes of hydrogen to one of oxygen. 
When pure it is free from taste and smell, and 
at ordinary pressure is liquid between <r and 
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100°, bolls at 100°, and freezes at 0* expand* 
ing to tbs extent of one-eleventh of ita volume 
The Quantity of heat absorbed in the melting 
ofice * ' raise the teinnerature of 


quantity oi nesu - 

Be is sufficient to raise the temperature of 
an equal weight of water 79*2 , and the 
quantity of heat rendered latent by water at 
100 5 becoming vapour, would raise the tem- 
perature of water 5*37 times as much as from 
0° to 100°. Water Is 825 times heavier than 
air and when converted into steam expands to 
nearly 1,600 volumes. One cubic centimetre 
at 4°, and under a pressure of 760 ram. of 
mercury, weighs 15*432349 grains, or one 
gramme, the unit of weight in the metric 
system. 

2. Comm.: Stock issued without any pro- 
vision being made for the payment of interest 

thareon. # _ ... 

•I Rut It i» Mid hy tb« Chairman of th« Oommitteo 
on Public Finance, that ’more than half of thia •took 
la witter and could not have come into existence had 
? o rthMln«S been superior to tta control of com- 
petition.’ Jameit Gazette, Juno 14, 1888. 

3 . OeoL : Water is one of the two most 
potsnt agencies in working geological changes 
on the earth’s surface. In most cases it acts 
In direct antagonism to the other very potent 
cause, tire. Every river descending a moun- 
tain-slope, or crossing a plain, to reach the 
ocean carries with it, especially after heavy 
rain, abundant sediment, as does every tribu- 
tary great or smell. Much of this sediment 
reaches the sea, where, if the water be deep, it 
is inst for a time, while, if the water be shal- 
low, it may gradually build np & delta, widen 
an earthquake shock may convert into land 
fully reclaimed from the ocean. The boulders, 
gravel, &c., too heavy to be transported so 
far, are arranged according to their weight, 
the heaviest falling first. The expansion of 
water when it freexes in the crevices of rocks 
enables it in many cases to rend them asunder, 
and leave them of mors manageable size to be 
transported. (Aqueous, B. 4.] 

4 Law : Land is held to include water, but 
not water land. If the possession of a lake 
be disputed, the action mnst be brought, not 
for so many acres of water, but for ao many 
acres of land covered with water. 

K (1) Aerated water: Carbonated water. 
[Carbonateu.] 

(2) Hard water : [Hard, 22.]. 

(3) Mineral waters : [Mineral], 

(4) Soft water : [Soft, A. 14.]. 

* (5) Strong waters : [Strono-waters] 

(6) To fcoM wafer; [Hold, v ., If 13.]. 

( 7 ) To keep above water, To keep one's head 
above water : To manage to struggle through 
or overcome financial difficulties. 

“A number of atruggltng men. who b*T« managed 
to keep above water during the tad must now 

go undor. 1 *— Field. Oct. 8, 1885. 

(8) Water of crystallization : £Crystalliza- 
TION, V] 

(9) Water on the brain, Water in the head : 
Path, : A popular name for Hydrocephalus 

(q.v.). 

* (10) Where the water eticke : The point in 
dispute. 

“That the render may «* “°'* r 
stick* between ua. — Bra mhall . Work*. iL iw. 

water-agrimony, s. 

Bot. : Bilims tripartita. (Prior.) It grows 
in watery places, 
water-aloe, t 
Bot. : Stratiotes a hides. 
water-analysis, *. 

Cheri. : The estimation of the dissolved 
contents of water under the tnree heads 
of gaseous, mineral, and organic matter, 
the latter including floating microcosms; 
bnt the term more generally refers, in the 
case nf potable waters, to the determination 
of the organic matter and total mineral 
residue, without the separation of the latter 
into its constituent parts. No process of 
analysis does more than estimate the relative 
amount of organic matter; nor, excepting by 
the aid of the microscope, is any attempt mads 
to differentiate between what is hsnnlese 
and what is presumably burtfnl. Wanklyn s 
method involves the estimation of the am- 
monia produced by boiling with permanganate 
of pntash, and the amount of oxygen con- 
sumed as shown by the reduction nf the i>er- 
manganate. Frankland proceeds to determine 
the organic nitrogen and carbon, and from the 
results arrives at his conclusions respecting 
the purity of the water. Tidy allows the per- 


manganate to react on the water at common 
temperatures, and determines the loss of per- 
manganate at the end of ono hour and three 
hours respectively. Whichever mcthcjdL is 
adopted, there are certain minimum limits 
below which a water is considered good, and 
above which it is regarded as either of doubt- 
ful quality or likely to prove injurious. The 
statement of the various limits and attendant 
circumstances connected with the source ^or 
the water supply, and which go to qualify the 
results obtained, are to be found described at 
length hy the authors referred to in their 
published methods of analysis. 

water-anchor, s. 

Naut. : A drag-anchor (q.v.% 
water-antelope, *. 

Zoology : 

1. [Water-buck], 

2. (PI.): A comprehensive name for the 
genus Eleotragna and Ita allies, from ths feet 
that most of the species abound In marshy 
districts on the banks of the African rivers. 

water-applo, a. 

Bot. : The Custard-apple (q.v.). 
water-avens, a. [Avenb. 1 
water-back, a. A permanent reservoir 
at tho back of a stove or range, to utilize the 
heat of the fire in keeping a supply of hot 
water. 

water-balllft *- 

1. A custom-house officer in a port town for 
searching ships. (English.) 

2. An officer employed to watch a fishing 
river to prevent poaching. (English.) 

water -balance, •. An oscillating 
pendn Ions frame, having a series of troughs In 
vertical series and inclined in alternate direc- 
tions, so that, as the frame osdliates, the water 
dipped by the lower one shall be poured into 
the next above, which, on the return motion, 
eh nil pour it into the next, and so on. 

water-ballast, *. Water confined in 
compartments in the hold of & vessel to serve 
m ballast. [Ballast, t., I. 1.] 

water-barometer, s. A barometer in 
which water is employed instead of mercury 
for indicating ths fluctuations in atmospheric 
density. 

water-barrel, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A water-cask. 

2. Mining: A large wrouglit-iron barrel 
with a self-acting valve in the bottom, nsed 
in drawing water where there are no pumps. 

water-barrow, *. A two-wheeled bar- 
row, provided with a tank mounted on trun- 
nioos. Used by gardeners and others. 

water-bath, «. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A bath of fresh or salt water, as distin- 
guished from a vapour-bath. 

2. A bain-marie. 

IL Chtm.: A copper vessel, having the upper 
cover perforated with circular openings from 
two to three iuches in diameter. When in 
nss it is nearly filled with wateT, which ia 
kept boiling by means of a gas-burner, and 
the metallic or porcelain basin containing the 
liquid intended to be evaporated ie placed 
over the openings mentioned above. 

water-battery, s. 

Elect. : A voltaic bsttary in which water is 
the liquid used to excite electric action. 

* water- baylage, s. (See extract.) 

•» WaterJMylage. » tax demanded upon all goods by 
the City, imported md ox ported. —Ptpy* .* Diary. 
Jan. 20, 1688-V. 

water-bean, s. 

Bot. (PL): The order Nslumbiace® (q.v.). 
(Bindley.) 

water-bearer, «. 

Astron. : Aquarius (q.v.). 

water-bearing, e. 

Mach. : A contrivance in which water or 
steam pressure is employed to counterbalance 
ths downward pressure upon a rotating shaft, 
thereby obviating friction, 
water-bears, *. pi 
ZooL : Sloth-animalcules (q.v.). 


water-bed, ». 

A bed composed of water, inclosed In a 
caoutchouc case. On this bed all sensible 
pressure on soy part of the body is removed, 
so that bed-sores are averted, end great relief 
from suffering afforded. 

* 2. A bed on board ship. 

•• f was forced to return® to my water-bed."— Sandyei 
Travel*, p. 27. 

water-beetles, «. pi 

Entom. : The Hydradephsga (q.v.). 
water-bellows, s. A form of blowing- 
machine consisting of two or more inverted 
vessels suspended from the ends of a working- 
beam, and alternately rising and falling in 
the cisterns, which ars nearly full nf water. 
Induction and eduction pipes pass frmn below 
upward into the cisterns, their upper open 
ends being above the level of the water. The 
induction-pipes have valves on the top, and 
the eduction-pipes have valves et the bottom, 
ao that ths air cannot pass in the wrong di- 
rection. 

watcr-betony, «. 

Bot. : Scrophularia aquatica. (Prior.) 
Water-betony moth : 

Entom.: A British Night-moth, Cucullia 
scrophularice. Fore-wings pals ochre, with a 
dark-brown stripe, the 'binder margin w ith 
two whitish crescents. Caterpillar greenish- 
white, feeding on Scrophularia nodosa and 
S. oquatica, &c. 

water-bewitched. .. A term .pplied 
to any very weak liquid or greatly diluted 
drink. 

A. for tho broth, it wm nothing hnt ft little water - 
bewitch**.”— Bailey : Apoph. of Kratmu*. p. *<*• 

water-birds, «. pi 

Omith. : A general term for the Wading 
and Swimming Birds taken together. 

water-blink*, «. 

Bot.: Montia fontana. 

water-boatmen, ». pi [NoTONKcnn^.] 
water-borne, a. Borne by the water; 
floated ; having water enfficient to float. 

water-bosh, *. A metallic basin in a 
puddling or boiling furnace, which is made 
double, bo that water may circulate there- 
through to protect the furuacs from the de- 
structive action of heat end cinder. 

water-bottlo, *. A glass toilet-bottle ; 
a bottis for holding watsr at table. 

water-brash, s. A form of indigestion ; 
called alao Water-qualm. [Pvroqis.] 

* water-break, *. A little wave; a 

rippie. . , „ 

« Dancing down thy wafdr-&»wa*i. 

Wordtworth : Bonnet*. 

water-bridge, a. 

Steam : A low vertical partition at the beck 
of a furnace to deflect ths flame upward. 

water-buck, water-antelope, *. 

ZooL : Kobus eUipsiprymnns, a largs ante- 
lope from South Africa. Ground colour dark 
rusty iron-gray or grayish-brown, with an 
elliptical white patch near the root of the taib 
It stands about fuur feet and a half high at 
the shouldera. 
water-buckler, s. 

Bot. : The genus Hydropeltia (q.v.). 
water-budget, water-bouget, «. 

Her. : A heraldic device intended to repre- 
sent a vessel, or rather two 
vessels, connected by a yoke, 
anciently used by soldiers for 
carrying water in long marches 
and across deserts ; and also 
by water-carriers to convey 
water from the conduits to 
the houses of the citizens. It 
is a bearing frequent in Eng- 
lish coat-armour. [Bought.] 

water-bugs, *. pi 

Entom. : A popular name for the Hydrocorei 
(q.v.). 

water-butt, s. A large open-headed cask, 
usually set upon end in an outhouse or close 
to a dwelling, and serving as a reservoir for 
rain or pnuip-watsr. 

water col traps or caltrops, *- 

Bot. : The genus Trap* (q.v.). 
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water-can, s. 

Botany ; 

(1) Nuphar lutea . So named from the shape 
of the seed-vessels. (Prior.) 

(2) Nymphata alba. (Britten dt Holland.) 

water- canker, s. 

Pathol. : Ulcerative stomatitis. [Noma.] 

water-carpet, a. 

Entom. : A British geometer moth, Cidaria 
svffumata, of which two varieties exist. The 
fore wings in both are very glossy, the former 
with two the latter with one shade of brown. 

water-carriage, #. 

1. Transportation or conveyance by water. 

* 2. Means of conveyance by water; a vessel 
or boat. 

water-carrier, a. 

1. One who conveys water from the con- 
duits, wells, Ac., to the houses of the citizens. 

2. A form of water-elevator in which the 
bncket lifted from the well or cistern is trans- 
ported on wires to the house at a considerable 
distance. 

3. A grip or furrow for conveying water 
over land. 

“Orip# &nd water-carrier* perrtde the whole Area, 
of thU river-basin ."— Fie Id, Feb. IS, 1888. 

water-cart, s. A cart carrying water 
for sale, or for watering streets, gardens, 
&c. In the latter case it contains a large 
tank, at the end of which rune a pipe per- 
forated with small holes, through which the 
water is sprinkled on the streets, Ac. 

water-cask, s. A large strong, hooped 
barrel, used in ships for holding water for use 
on board. 


* water-caster, t. A urinatist (q.v.). 

*“ A face with ruhiee mixed like al*b*nter. 

Waste* much in pbyticke and her water-carter." 

Taylor (The Water-poet). 

water-cement, a. A cement which pos- 
sesses the property of hardening under water, 
and is therefore employed in structures which 
are built under water, and also for lining 
cisterns, coating damp walls on basement 
stories, Ac. 

water-chats, a. pi. 

Omith. : Swainson's name for the Fluvi- 
colinae (q.v.). 

water-chestnnt, a. 

Bot. : Trapa natans. The English name is 
translated from the French Marron dTeau. 

water-chick weed, *. 

Bot. : Montia fontana. 


water -chrysolite, a. [Bottle-btone.] 
water-cicadas, a. pi. 

Entom. : The 'same as Water-boatmen. 
(Stminson.) 

water-clock, a. An instrument to indi- 
cate the time by the passage of water into or 
from a vessel. [Clepsydra.] 

water-closet, s. A commode with water 
anpply to flush the baain, carry off the con- 
tents, and prevent the rise of eewer-gaa. 


water-color, *. A a. 

A. Aa substanttve : 


1. A color carefully ground np with water 
and isinglass, or other mucilage, instead of 
oil. Water-colors are often prepared in the 
form of small cakes dried hard, which can be 
rubbed on a moistened palette when wanted. 
Moist water-color* In a semi-fluid state are 
also used. They are generally kept in metal 
tubes, which preserve them from becoming 
dry and hard. 

“ Such uater-colourt, to lmpaiut his can**." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., V. L 

2. A water- color painting. 

“The water-colour? exhibited by Mr. Gifford are 
remarkable for nicety of observation."— Scribner't 
Magazine, Sept., 1878, p. SIS. 

B» As adj. : Fainted or executed in water- 
colors. 

Water-color painting : 

1. The art of painting in water-colors. 

2. A painting executed in water-colors. 


water-colorist, water-colourist, *• 

One who joints In water colors. 

“Xnateed of haxardlng again hii reputation a* a 
water-colorUt after tb» aucceu of last year."— Scrib- 
ner* Magazine, Sept., 1878, p. 3 IS. 


water-column, «. A column or pillar 
of water. 

" Riling like water-columru from the »ea." 

Byron : Child e Harold, ir. 18. 

water-course, s. [WATEacouRSE.] 

water-craft, a. Vessels or boats plying 
on water. 

t water-crake, *. 

Omith.: The Water-ouael (q.v.). (WiUughby : 
Ornithology (ed. Ray), p. 149.) 

water-crane, *. A gooss-neck apparatus 
for supplying water from an elevated tank to 
the tender of a locomotive-engine. 

t water-crow, «. 

Ornithology : 

1. [See extract under Ousel, *., V (2)]. 

2. [Water-turkey.] 
water-crowfoot, s. 

Bat. : Ranunculus aquatilis. The stem Is 
submersed, the leaves beneath the water being 
capillaceously multifld, those which float trifid 
or tripartite, with cut or crenated lobes, the 
petals white. Common in lakes, ponds, and 
ditches, flowering from May to August. 

water-cup, s. 

Bot. : The genus Hydrocotyle (q.v.). 

water-cure, s. The same as Hydro- 
pathy (q.v.). 

water-deck, $. 

Mil. : A painted piece of canvas nsed for 
covering the saddle and bridle, girths, Ac. Of 
a dragoon's horse. (Annandale.) 

water-deer, s. 

ZooL : Hydropotes incrmls, a small deer from 
China. It is about the size of the Muntyac 
(q.v.), which it resembles in having the upper 
canines developed into tuska, but there is no 
tuft on the head. Colour light red -brown. 

water-deerlet, s. 

ZooL : Tragulus aquoticus, from Sierra Leone 
and the Gambia district. Coat deep glossy 
brown, with longitudinal white stripes, and 
irregularly spotted with white. 

water-deity, a. 

Anthrop. : A deity supposed to preside over 
some river, sea, or lake. (See extract under 
Water-worshipper.) 

water-demon, a. 

Anthrop. : A demon supposed to inhabit 
the water. (See extract under Water-kelpie) 

water-devil, a. 

Entom. : Hydrous or Hydrophilus piceus. 
So named apparently from its large size, its 
pitchy colour, and its predatory tendencies. 

water-dock, *. 

Bot. : Rumex Hydrdapalhum. a large, erect 
branched dock, three to six feet high, growing 
in Britain in ditches and by river-sides. 

•water-doctor, «. 

1. A urinalist (q.v.). 

2. A liydropathist. 

water-dog, s. 

1. A dog accustomed to the water, and 
having considerable swimming powers ; speci- 
fically, a water-spaniel (q.v.). 

2. A name given In some parts of the United 
Ststes to various species of salamanders. 

3. A name for small, irregular, floating 
clouds in a rainy season, supposed to indicate 
rain. (Prov. A Scotch.) 

4. A sailor, especially, an old sailor ; an old 
salt. (Colloq.) [Sea-doo, 3.] 

water-drain, s. A drain or channel for 
carrying off water. 

water-drainage, *. The draining off of 
water. 

water-dreasing, s. 

Surg. : The treatment of wonnds and nlcera 
by the application of water, or of dressings 
saturated with water only. 

water-drop, *. A drop of water ; hence, 
a tear. (Shakesp. : Lear, ii. 4.) 

water-drop wort, «. [(Enanthe.] 
water-elder, s. 

Bot.: Viburnum Opulus. (Prior.) [Guelder- 
rose.] 


water-elephant, a. A name sometime* 

given to ths hippopotamus. 

water-elevator, a. 

1. A contrivance for raising buckets in 
wells. The forms are various. 

2. An elevator for warehouses and other 
buildings, operated by water acting through 
the medium of gravity or by hydraulic pres- 
sure. 

water-engine, s. 

1. An engine driven by water, as a water- 
wheel. The term is somewhat more definitely 
applied to an engine in which water under 
pressure of a head acts upon a piston. 

2. An engine to raise water, 

water-ermine, a. 

Entom. : A British Tiger moth, Arciia urtioce. 
Wings white, the fore pair each with a black 
dot; head and thorax white, 'body yellow, 
the tip snowy white, with a row Df black 
spots down the back and one on each side. 
Caterpillar black, very hairy. It feeds in 
marshy places on mint, willow-herb, Ac., con- 
cealing itself on the under aide of the leave*. 
The moth appears in June. 

water-featherfoil, i. 

Bot. : Hottanta palustris. (Prior.) 
water-fennel, s. 

Botany : 

1. (Enanthe Phellandrium. (Prior.) 

2. Callitriche vema. (Britten & Holland.) 

[ W ATERSTA RWO RT. ] 

water-fern, i. 

Bot. : (1) Osmunda rcgalis ; (2) CeratopterU 
thalictraides . Its fronds are boiled and eaten 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

water-tight, a. A naval engagement. 

“ Such a various and floating water-tight."— Mil ten i 

Hist. England, bk. ii. 

water-fire, *. 

Bot. : Bergia ammanioides, a species of water- 
pepper found on the borders of Indian tanks 
The trivial name is translated from the Tamil 
Neer-mel-neripoo . 

water-flag, a. 

Bot. : Iris Pscudaconu. 

water-flannel, «. 

Botany : 

1. Conferva crispata, one of the Conferva* 
forming beds of entangled filaments on th* 
surface of water. [Crow-silil] 

2. Wat8r-net (q.v.). 

water-flea, *. 

Zool. : A popular name for any of the 
Branchiopoda (q.v.). 

water-float, s. A device in a cistern, 
boiler, Ac., which, floating on the water, 
actuates a valve. 

water-flood, *. A fl^»d of water ; an 
inundation. 

water-flower, *. 

Bot. : Geum rivals. (Britten <t Holland.) 

* water-flowing, a. Flowing like water; 
streaming. 

“ My mercy dried their water-flowing tenra.” 

Shakerp. : * Henry VI., IV. 1 

water-fly, *. 

1. Ordinary Language <& Entomology : 

(1) The genus Perla (q.v.). Applied loosely 
to any winged insect frequenting the surface 
of water. 

(2) The genus Gyrinus (q.v.). 

* 2. Fig. : Used as an emblem of emptiness 
and vanity. 

“Doet know thU water -fly i"— Shaketp. : Hamlet, 

r. 1 

water-fowl, a. 

1. A bird that frequents the water, or lives 
about rivers, lakes, or in or near the sea ; an 
aquatic fowl. The term is generally applied 
to web-footed birds, but is also used of 
herona, plovers, and other birds that frequent 
rivers, lakes, and the eea-ahore. 

2. Such birds collectively ; wild fowl. 

* water-fox, a. A name given to the 
carp, on account of its supposed cunning. 

“ A» the carp it accounted the water-fox tor hit 
cunniug. to the ro*ch U eccouuted the wnter-eheep." 
— Walton : Angler. 


fete, fet, fere, amidst, what, fell, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wqlf; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, qnlte, cur, rtile, full; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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water-frame, *. A name given to the 
epinning-jcnny, from the fact that at first it 
was driven by water. 

* water-farrow, v.t. To drain by draw- 
ing furrows across the ridges in th9 lowest 
part of the ground. 

" Water-furrow thy ground. 

That rain*, when it cometta, iuajr run away round. 

Tusser: Husbandrie, p. 48. 

water-farrow, s. 

Agric. : A channel, furrow, or grip for con- 
ducting water from the land ; a watercourse. 

water-gage, s. [Water-oaoo*.] 

water-gall, a. 

1. A cavity made In the earth by a torrent 
Of water. 

2. An appearance in the sky known from 
experience to presage the approach of rain ; 
a rainbow-coloured spot ; an imperfectly 
formed, or a secondary rainbow ; a weather- 
gall. 

" Tb«M wa tcr-gaUn . . . foretell new •terms." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrecs, 1.688. 

water-gang, *. A trench or course for 
couveying a stream of water. 

water-gas, «. Gas obtaioed by the de- 
composition of water. Water in tha form of 
steam is passed over red-hot coke, resolving 
11 into hydrogen and carbonic oxide, tha 
oxygen being absorbed. The hydrogen and 
carbonic oxide are then passed through a 
retort, in which carbonaceous matter, such as 
resin, is undergoing decomposition, absorbing 
therefrom sufficient carbon to render it lu- 
minous when hurut. 

water-gate, s. A water plug or valve. 

water-gauge, s. 

1. OrcL Lang. : A wall or bank to restrain 
or hold back water. 

2. Steam-engiru : An instrument or attach- 
ment to a ateam-boiler to indicate the depth of 
water therein. 

water-gavel, s. 

Law : A rent paid for fishing or any other 
benefit derived from some river. 


water-germander, *. 

Bot. : Teucrium Scordtum . 


water-gilder, s. On9 who practises the 
art of water-gilding (q.v.). 

water-gilding, s. a mode of gilding 
by an amalgam in which th9 articlea are 
pickled and then dipped in or brushed with a 
dilute solution of nitrate of mercury aod gold, 
called quick-water, which leaves a film of 
amalgam on tha surface. After dipping, th9 
articlea are exposed to heat in a cag9 within a 
furnace, and the mercury is thus driven off. 
Th 9 gold surface is then polished with a blood- 
stone burnisher, 
water-gladiole, s. 

BoL : Th9 genus Butomus. ( Gerarde .) 


water-glass, $. 

• 1. A water clock or clepsydra. 
2. Soluble glass (q.v.> 


water-god, s. 

Anthrop . : (Se9 extract). 


" Divine eprlnffs, streams, and bikes, water-spirit*, 
deities concerned with the clouds *nd rain, are ire* 
quent, sod many details of them are cited here, hut I 
have not succeeded In finding among the lower races 
any divinity whose attributes, fairly criticised, will 
show him or her to be an original and absolute ele- 
mental Water-god."— Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), 1L 
874. 


water-gruel, a A liqnid food composed 
of water and a small portion of meal or other 
farinaceous substance boiled and seasoned 
with salt. 

“ I coaid eat water-gruel with thee a mouth for thU 
Jest ." — Ben Jonson ; Cynthia' t Revolt, ii. L 


water-gut, s. 

Bot. : The genus Enteromorpha (q.v.). 


water-hammer, s. (See extract.) 

"Id a vacuum, however, liquids fall like solids 
without Reparation of tholr molecule** The t oater* 
hammer illustrates this: the lnstrumeat conslsta of a 
thick glass tuba about a foot loug, half filled with 
water, the air haviug beeu eapeiled by ebullition 
previous to closing ooe extremity with the hlow-plpe. 
when such a tube Is suddenly inverted, the water 
falls in one undivided mass against the other ex- 
tremity of the tnbe, and produces a sharp, dry sound, 
resciobllQ8 that which accompanies the shock of two 
solid bod lea’* — Atkinson : Qnnot’s Physics, | 77. 


water-hemlock, s. 

Bot . ; The genus Cicuta (q.v.). 


water-hemp, s. 

Bot. : Bidens tripartita. 

Water-hemp agrimony : 

Bot.: (1) [Water-hemp.] (2) The Hemp- 
agrimony (q.v.). 

water-hen, s. 

Ornith. : Gallinvlus chloropus , generally dis- 
tributed throughout Europe, Africa, and found 
in parts of Asia. Length of mate about 
thirteen inches; back, wings, rump, and tail 
rich dark olive-brown ; head, neck, breast, 
and sides dark slate-gray ; thighs and flanks 
streaked with white ; belly and vent grayish 
white ; uader tail-coverts white ; beak yellow- 
ish, becoming red, as Pennant notes, in th9 
breeding season ; naked patch on forehead 
red ; red garter above tarsal joint ; legs and 
toea greenish-yellow, claws dark-brown. Th9 
female rather larger and mors vividly-coloured 
than the male. They frequent poods covered 
with aquatic herbage, overgrown watercourses, 
and the banks of alow rivers, swimming and 
diving with facility, assisted by an expansion 
of the merahrane along th9 sides of the toes. 

water-hog, s. 

Zoology : 

1. A popular name for any species of Pota- 
mochcerus (q.v.). 

“Th© ipeclea of PoUmochoerni frequent *wampy 
grounds, and sometime* receive the name of water- 
hoy." — Chambers' t Encyc. (ed. 1868). x. 7S. 

2. The genua Hydrochoerus (q.v.). 
water-hole, s. 

Mining : A sump (q.v.) 
water-horehound, a. 

Bot. : Lycopus europoeus. 
water-horsetail, s. 

Bot. : The genus Chara (q.V.). 
water-hyssop, s. 

Bot. : Gratiola officinalis. 
water-inch, s. 

Hydraul. : A meaanre of water equal to the 
quantity discharged in the twenty-four hours 
tfirough a circular opeulng of one inch dia- 
meter leading from a reaervoir under the least 
ressure, that is when the water is only so 
lgh as to cover th9 orifice. This quantity 
is 500 cubic feet very nearly. 

water -indicator, s. A water-gauge 
(q.v.> 

water-injector, s. A form of pump 
used on steam boilers. 

water-kelpie, $. 

Anthrop. : A water-spirit (q.v.). 

" That confusion betweeu the *plritual water-demon 
and the material water-momter. which run* on into 
the midat of European mythology in *nch conceptions 
a* that of th© water-kelpie and tha 8©A-*«rp«ut. — 
Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1873), IL 110. 

* water-lade, s. A gutter, a drain. 

*'Th© vater-lades [were] itopp«d np." — P . Holland : 
Camden, p. 741. 

water-laid, a. Colled M against the sun,” 
that is, over to the left : as, a water-laid rope. 

water-leaf, s. 

Bot. : (1) The genua Hydrophyllum ; (2) 
Rhodymenia palmata. 

water-leg, s. A vertical water-tube In a 
steam-boiter, connecting other water-spaces, 
aod crossing a flue-space by which Ita con- 
tenta are heated, 
water-lemon, s. 

Bot. : Passijlora laurifolia. 

water-lentil, water-lens, ». 

Bot. : Th9 genus Lemna (q.v.). 
water-lettnce, s. 

Bot. : Pistia stratiotes. ( West Indian.) 
water-level, «. 

1. The level formed by the surface of still 
water. 

2. A levelling instrument in which water is 
employed instead of spirit. It consists of a 
metal tnbe, bent at hoth ends, in which ar9 
fitted glass tubes. It is placed on a tripod, 
and water poured in until It rises in both legs. 
When the liquid is at rest, the level of the 
water in both tubes is the same ; that Is, they 
are both In the same horizontal plane. 

water-lily, s. 

Bot. : The popular name for various plants of 


the order Nymphaeaceee, the resemblance of 
which to the Lilium, or true lily genus, is not 
close, they being exogenous and it endogenous. 
Tha White Water-lily is Nymphcea alba, the 
Yellow Water-lily, Nuphar lutea. 

" Where among th© water-liliei 
Plahnekuh, the braot. were saUlag." 

Longfellow: Hiawatha, xvii. 

. water-lime, s. Hydraulic lirue. 

water-line, s. 

1. Shipbuill. : One nf the ship’s lines drawn 
parallel with the surface of the water, at 
varyiog heights. In the sheer plan they are 
straight and horizontal ; in tha half-breadth 
plan they show the form of the ship at the 
successive heights marked by the water-lines 
in the sheer plan. [Kev-model.] 

2. Naut. : The line up to which the hull of 
a vessel is submerged In the water. 

■ water-lizards, s. pi. 

Zool . : The Jlonitorid* or Varanidae (q.v.). 

water-locust, s. 

Bot.: Gleditschia monosperma , the Swamp 
Locust-tre9 (q.v.). 

water-lotus, s. 

Bot. : Nelumbium speciosum. 
water-lute, s. An air-trap (q.v.). 
water-mark, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The mark or limit of the rise of a flood ; 
the mark indicating the rise and fall of the 
tide. 

2. The same as Water-line (q.v.). 

IL Paper-making: Any distinguishing de- 
vice or devices indelibly stamped in th9 sub- 
stance of a sheet of paper while yet in a damp 
or pulpy condition. The device representing 
the water-mark is stamped in the fine wire 
gauze of the mould itself. The design ie 
engraved on a block, from which an electro- 
type impression la taken ; a matrix, or mould, 
is similarly formed from this. These are sub- 
sequently mounted upon hlocks of lead or 
guttapercha, to enable them to withstand the 
necessary pressure, and serve as a cameo and 
intaglio die, betweon which the sheet of wire 
gauz 9 ia placed to receive an impression in a 
stamping-press. Tha water-marks used by 
th9 earlier paper-makers hav9 given names to 
several of the present etandard sizes of paper, 
as pot, foolscap, crown, elephant, fan, post, 
tha last dating from th9 year 1670 (when a 
general post-office was established io England), 
and formerly bearing the device of a post- 
man’s horn ; th9 firat was in use at least as 
early as 1530. 

" Th© water-mark on Mr. Denison** manuscript con* 
•1st* of an open hand." — Athenaum, May 8, 1684. p. 668, 

water-meadow, *. A meadow capable 
of being kept in a state of fertility by being 
flooded with water at certain seasons from 
an adjoining stream. Generally applied to 
meadowa intersected by channels, which, by 
means of dams, can at any time be made to 
overflow the land. 

* water-measure, s. A measure for- 
merly in use for articlea brought by water, as 
coala, oysters, Ac. The bushel used for this 
purpose was larger than lh9 Winchester hushel 
by about three gallons. 

water-measurer, *. 

Entom. (PI.) : A book-name for the Hydro* 
metridae (q.v.). 

water-melon, «. 

Bot. : Citrullus vulgaris (= Cucumis Citrul- 
lu a). The leaves are deeply lobed and gashed ; 
the fruit large, round, with a spotted rind ; 
cold, watery, pink or white flesh, and black 
seeds. It is cultivated largely in tha United 
States, India, China, Japan, and other parts of 
Asia, Egypt, Ac., for its juicy fruit, which is 
cool and refreshing. It is the melon of Scrip- 
ture. [Melon, 2.] 

water-meter, s. 

1. A contrivance for measuring the amount 
of water received or discharged through an 
orifice. There are numerona varieties. 

2. An instrument for determining the amount 
of water evaporated in a given time, as from a 
steam-boiler. 

water-mice, s. pi. 

Zool. : The genus Hydroinys (q.v.), some- 
times elevated to a sub-family (Hydromyinse). 


boil, bo^; poilt, J6M; cat, sell, chorus, shin, bensh; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eylst. ph- L 
-clan, -tian = shaa. -tlon, -slon = shfin; -tion, -?lon = zhun. -clous, -tious, -sioua = shus, -ble, -die, to. _ bel, d?L 
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The species are small rat-like animals of slen- 
der form, with long tails and short limbs ; 
toes partially webbed. 

water- milfoil, s. 

Bot. : MyriophyUum verticiUatum. 

water-mill, s. A mill whose machinery 
is moved by the agency of water. 

water-mint, a. 

Bot : Mentha aquatica , a mint having the 
leaves ovate, serrate, stalked, the flowers 
dense in terminal obtusa beads or spikes, or 
sometimes in remote axillary whorls. It is 
frequent by the side of rivers and marshes iu 
Britain. 

water-mites, s. pi . [Hyprachnida.] 

water mocassin-snake, *. [Water- 

viper.] 

water-mole, s. [Duckbill.) 
water-monster, «. 

1. Ord. Jang.: Any hngs marine animal. 
(8ee extract under Water-kelpie.) 

2. Anthrf’p. : A water-spirit (q.v.). 

“Among the filoux Indian* It U ‘Unf-UW the 
water-montter, that drown* hi* victim* in flood or 
rapid.'- Tylor; Prim. Cm*. (ed. 1873). L 110. 

water-moss, *. - 

Bot : Fontinalis antipyretic 

water-motor, s. An application of the 
water-wheel to domestic purposes, such as 
running sewing - machines, organs, &c., by 
water from tlie customary mains. 

water-murrain, a. A kind of murrain 

affecting cattle. 

water-net, a. 

Bot. : Hydradictyon utriculatum , a confer- 
void algal, constituting a tubular net with 
pentagonal or hexagonal roeahes and vivipar- 
ous articulations. It floats on water. Bare 
in England, but occurs on the pond in the 
old Botanical Gardens at Cambridge. 

water-newt, $. [Triton, 2.) 

water-nixie, a. A water-spirit; an elf 
inhabiting the wster. (Prop.) 

“Tb* ehallowne** of a water nixie' t *oul may have 
a charm until sh© become* didactic."— George Eliot : 
Middltmarck, ch. l*lv. 

water-nut, e. A Singhara-nnt (q.v.). 

water-nymph, *. 

1. Bot. : The genus Nympliaea. 

2. Mythol. : A naiad (q.v.). 

water-op ossum, *. [Yapock.] 

• water-ordeal, *. An ancient form of 
trial by means of water. [Oriieal, Witch.] 

water-ousel, s. [Oubel, a, H (2).] 

water -oven, *. 

Chem. : An apparatus employed for drying 
■ubstances, at or near the temperature of 
boiling water, without the vessel containing 
tham coming in contact with the vapour of 
water, as In the case of the open water-bath. 
It consists usually of an oblong copper vessel, 
surrounded with a Jacket of the same metal, 
the Intervening space being nearly Ailed with 
water, which le kept continuously at the 
boiling-point by means of a gas-burner placed 
under tne apparatus. The steam generated 
in the interior is condensed by passing through 
a lengthened vertical pipe, hy means of which 
the water again returns to the vessel. If it 
is desired to attain a heat rather over 100\ a 
little salt is dissolved In the water contained 
in the apparatus. 

water-packer, a. 

Well-boring : A cap on the top of a pipe to 
exclude surface-water. 

water-padda, *. 

Zool. : Brevicepc gibbosus , a toad from the 
Caps of Good Hope. Upper surface with 
small wsrts, belly granulate. Brown above, 
with a broad, brownish-yellow, serrated dor- 
sal bond ; an obsolete lateral streak of the 
same colour. 

water-parsnip, a. 

t Bot : Sium latifolium. 

* water-parting, s. A watershed (q.v.). 
water-pepper, $. 

Botany : 

1. Polygonum Ilydropiper. 


2. Elatine llydropiper. 

3. (PI.) : The Elatinaceee. ( Lindley .) 

water-pig, s. 

Zool. : The geuns Hydrochcerus (q.v.). 

water-pillar, s. 

1. Ord. Lang.: A wsterspout (q.v.). 

2. Mach. : A water-crane (q.v.) 

water-pimpernel, «. 

Bot. : Veronica Beccabunga. [Brooklime.] 

water-pipe, s. A pipe for the convey- 
ance of water. [Pipe, a.) 

water-pipit, s. 

Omith. : A tUhus spipolet ta (misprinted spino- 
letta in Linn. : Syrt. Nat, ed. 12th, i. 288), 
a native of the centre and south of Europe, 
north Africa, ranging into Asia as far as 
China. It Is about seven inches long ; plumage 
grayish-brown above, slightly mottled with 
darker streaks along the middle of each 
feather ; warm vinaceous huff on throat and 
breast, becoming lighter on belly. 

water-pitcher, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A pitcher for bolding water. 

2. Bot. (PI.) : A popular name for the Bar* 
raceniaceae (q.v.). Nsmed from the pitchers 
constituted by the hollow urn-shaped petioles. 
Classed with tho Insectivorous plants. 

water-plant, «. 

Bot. : A pi s n't growing in the water, as dis- 
tinguished from & terrestrial and ao aerial 
plant. 

water-plantain, *. 

Bot. : Alisma Plantago. 

water-plate, a. A plats with a double 
bottom fllled with hot water to keep food 
warm. 

“TbU kind of dl*h *bore *11. require* to be served 
up hot, or eent off In w> ater-platet. that your friend 
may h»ve It el most as warm a* younelf. — C. Lamb : 
Euayt of Elia ; List ant Corrctpondcno* : 

water-platter, s, 

Bot. : Victoria regia. 

water-poise, a A hydrometer, or in- 
strument for ascertaining tne speciflo gravity 
of different liquids. 

water-pot, s. 

h A vessel for bolding or conveying water. 

** There were *et *U water.pots of stone. ’—John il. «, 

2. A watering-pot. 

* 3. A chamber-pot. 

water-power, «. Ths power of water 
employed, or capable of being employed, as a 
prime mover in machinery. 

water-pox, «. 

Pathol. : Varicella (q.v.). 

water -press, s. A hydrostatic-press 
(q.v.). 

water-privilege, a. 

1. Ths right to uss running water to turn 
machinery. 

2. A stream or body of water capable of 
being utilized in driving machinery. 

water -propeller, a. A rot$ry-pnuip 
(q.v.). 

water-pump, a. An air-pump in which 
a falling or driven body of water is made the 
means of inducing an exhaust current of air, 
or air and steam, from a room, a vacunm-jvan, 
& condenser, &c. 

water-purple, a. Veronica Beccabunga, 
found In moist places. [Brooklime.] Ac- 
cording to Jamieson, the latter element in 
the compound has reference to the colour of 
the flowers. (Scotch.) 

water-purslane, «. 

Bot. : The genus Peplls (q.v.). 

* water - quake, «. A disturbance of 
water produced by volcanic action. 

*’ Wlttleimere . . . doth sometimes . . . rise tem- 
pestuously, as It were. Into violent vattr^fuaho*."— 
P. Holland ; Camden, p. 600. 

water-qualm, $. The same as Water- 
bra&ii (q.v.). 

* water-quintain, $. A tilt on the ice. 

(Sfru«.) 

• water-rabbit, 0. 

Zool. : Lcpm aquaticus, an American epecies, 


most abundant In the swampy tracts border 
ingon the Mississippi and its tributaries iu tha 
south-western States, wliencs it is also called 
tha Swamp Hare. It is an excellent swimmer, 
and subsists chiefly on ths roots of aquatic 
plants. Fur dark grayish-brown above, white 
below, coarse in texture ; ears and tail long. 

water-radish, s. 

Bot. : Nasturtium amphibium, a British plant, 
two to four feet high, with pinnatiiid leaves 
and yellow flowers, growing in wet places, 
and flowering from June to September. 

water-rail, $. 

Omith. : Jtallus aquaticus, generally dis- 
tributed over Europe, and fairly common in 
Britain, though not often seen, from its shy, 
retired habits. The male is about eleven 
Inches in length, female somewhat smaller; 
general plumage brown, streaked with black ; 
lores and eyebrows, sides of face, and under- 
parts slaty-gray. It frequents marshes and 
bogs, and swims and dives well, but is bad on 
the wing. It Is a delicious bird for the table. 

water-ram, «. A machine for raising 
water ; a hydraulic ram. 

water-rat, 9, 

Lit. & Zool. : A common but misleading 
popular name for Arvicola amphiblus, the 
Water-vole (q.v.). 

water-rate, «. A rate or charge for the 
supply of water. 

water-rattle, 9. 

Zool. : Crotalus adamanteus, the Diamond 
Rattlesnake. It often reaches eight feet in 
length ; yellowish-brown with dsrk brown 
spots, belly yellowish, tail black or barred 
with black. Found in damp and shady places 
In North Carolina and Texas, and varieties 01 
it range Into California and 'Mexico. It is ex- 
ceedingly poisonous. 

water-reed, s. 

Bot. : The genus Arundo (q.v.), 
water-retting, s. [Rettino.) 
water-rlcc, s. 

Bot. : Zizania aquatica. 

water-rites, 9. pi. 

Anthrop. : Rites connected with wster-wor 
ship (q.v.). 

" Elsewhere In Europe, the list of »tlll-exl*tlug 
waier-ritet may be extended." — Tylor: Prim. Cult. 
(ed. 1873), 1L 814. 

water-rocket, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. ; A kind of firework to be dia 
charged in the water. 

2. Bot : Sisymbrium sylvestre. 

water-room, s. 

Steam-eng. : The apace in a steam-boiler oe 
cupied by water, as distinct from that whict 
contains steam. 


water-rose, 9. 

Bot. : Nymphcea alba ; (2) Nuphar lutea. 

water-rot, v.t. To rot or ret by steeping 
in water. 


• water-rug, s. A apecies of dog. 

“Ehoughe, u>ater-ruot and demlA-olve* ere cl*pt 
All by the name of dogs." 

Ehaketp. : JtacbHh. ilL L 

water-sail, *. 

Naut. : A sail set in very light airs anfi 
smooth water, below the lower studding-sail 
booms and next to the water. 


water^salamander, «. 

Zool, : A newt (q.v.). 
water-sallow, *. [Water-willow.) 
water-sapphire, 9. 

Min. : A jeweller's name for the transparent 
variety of lolite (q.v.), to distinguish It from 
the Oriental Sapphire (Corundum). 

water - scorpions, 9. pi [Nepid>k 
Nepa.] 

water-screw, 9. An Archimedean screw 
(q.v.). 

water-sheep, 1. [See extract under 

Water-fox.) 


water-shell, «. 

Ordn. : A common shell or cast-iron cylinder 
fllled with water, into which is fitted a small 
cylinder containing » quarter, or, at the most. 


f&tc, fXt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t* 
or, wore, wq 1 £ work, Wh 6 , son ; mute, cub, ciire, quite, cur, rule, full ; try* Sjrrian. «e, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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half an ounce of gun-cotton ; it ia then her- 
metically sealed ; a few grains of fulminate of 
mercury are placed between tlie gun-cotton 
and the fuse, and, as soon aa the latter ia 
fitted, the shell is ready for firing, 
water-shield, a. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Hydropeltia. 

(PL): The order Cabombace® (q.v.)» 

water-shoot, «. 

1. A sprig or shoot from the root or stock 
of a tree. (Pro v.) 

2. A wooden trough for discharging water 
from a building. ( Gwilt .) 

water -shrew, a. 

Zool. : Crossopus fodions , common over the 
continent of Europe as far north as the Baltic, 
found in many parts of Britain, but not 
known to occur in Ireland. About three 
Inches long, tail two inches ; generally black 
above and white beneath ; bat there is great 
variation in the colour of different specimens, 
■some of which have been described as distinct 
apecies. [Oared-ahrew.] 

* water-shut, a. A well-cover. 

" A large, well-aq«ar«<l ■tone, which h« would cut 
To serve hi* *tyle, or for some water*kut:' 

Brown* : Britannia ‘t Pattoral A 

water-side, a. [Waterside.) 
water-sky, a. [For def. see extract.] 

“ Navigator* c&n Judge of the exteot of ice beyond 
the horlxou by * peculiar glistening of the Atmosphere 
known a* the ice-blink ; over open water the *ky looks 
•dark And iA known as water-iky.” — Jlipley 4 Dana ' 
Amor. Cyclop.. xiiL 9SL 

water-slater, a. 

ZooL : The genus Asellus. 

water-snail, a. 

1. Hydr . .* A spiral pump (q.v.). 

2 Zool. (PL): A general name for snails 
inhabiting water, as the. Llmnsetd®. It is 
opposed to the term Land Snails, as the 
Helicid®. 

water-snake, a. 

Zoology : 

1. Trapidonotus natrix. [Snare.] 

2. Any tndividnal of the Hydrophld®(q.v.). 

* water-soak, v.t. To eoak or fill the 
toterstices of with water. 

water-seeks, a. 

BoL : Nymphcea alba. (Britten <St Holland.) 

* water sodden, o. Soaked and soft- 
ened in water. 

water-soldier, #. 

Botany : 

1. The geons Stratiotes (q.v.) ; spec., S. 

aloides. 

2. ]*istia stratiotes. (Loudon.) 
water-spaniel, ». [Spaniel, A. 1. (2).] 
water-speedwell, *. 

Bot. : Veronica maritima. 

wator-splder, s. 

1. Entom. : The genus Hydrometra (q.v.% 

2 . Zool. : The Diving-apider (q.v.). Applied 
also to any of the Natantes (q.v.). 

water-spike, s. 

Bot. : The genus Potamogetoo (q.v.). 

water- spirit, s. 

Anthrop.: A spirit supposed to reside in 
lakes, rivers, and the sea. Water-spirits were 
believed to be the active agenta in all cases 
of drowning and shipwreck, and to avenge the 
rescue of drowning persons on their rescuers. 
Hence arnse the widespread superstition that 
it was unlucky to save a shipwrecked person 
or one who had fallen into the water. (Cf. 
Scott: Pirate , ch. vii.) The belief in water- 
spirits was almost universal at an early stage 
of cult n re, and still lingers in a poetic form 
on the banks of the Rhine. (Cf. Heine's 
Lorelei). [Water-worship. See also extract 
under Waterman, II.) 

“ From this point of view, it Ia ohviooA that, to 
save a linking mao U to tnatch a victim from the 
very clotche* of the water-spirit. a rash defiance of 
deity which would hardly pa*s unavenged."— Ty lor : 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 187S), L 110. 

water-sprite, s. A eprite or spirit in- 
habiting the water. 

“A* if It dodged a water+prlt*." 

Coleridge : Ancient Mnriner. 


* water-standing, a. Perpetually tilled 
with tears ; wet. 

" M«uy an orphan’* water-ttamling eye.” 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI., r. «. 

watcr-starwort, a. 

Bof. : The common name of British plants 
of the genua Callitriche. [Star wort.] 

* water-stead, a. An old aame for the 
bed of a river. (Smyth.) 

water-supply, a. The amount of water 
supplied to a community for drinking, culin- 
ary, detergent, and other purposes : as, the 
water-supply of a towa. 

water-tabby, a. 

Fabric : A waved silk stuff. [Tabby.] 
water-table, *. 

Arch. : A coping or project in g-atone to shed 
the wet. Water-tables occur oa the varions 
stages of buttresses, tops of battlemeats, &c. 

water-tank, s. A fixed cistern on shore 
or a metal receiver on board ehip for holding 
water. (Simmonds.) 

water-tap, a. A tap or cock by which 
water may be drawn from say supply. 

water-tath, a. [Tatb, a provincial term 
for cow's orsheep’a duog dropped in a pasture ; 
hence, the luxuriant grass growing about auch 
dung ; Icel. tath — dung ; tatha = hay of a 
dunged field.] Coarse, rank glass growing in 
wet ground, end supposed to be injurious to 
eheep. (Prov.) 

water-thermometer, a. An instrument 
in which water is substituted for mercury, for 
ascertaining the precise degree of temperature 
at which water attains its maximum density. 
This is at 89*2° Fahr., or 4° Cent.., and from 
that point downwards to 32* Fahr., or 0* Cent., 
or the freezing-potnt, it expands, and it alao 
expands from the same point upwards to 212* 
Fahr., or 100* Cent., or the boiliug-point. 

* water-thief, a. A pirate. (Shakesp. : 
Merchant of Venire , i. 8.) 

water-thyme, a. 

BoL : The genoa Anachari* (q.v.), and espe- 
cially Anacharis alsinastrum. 

water-tick, s. 

ZooL : The same as Water-spider, 1. (q.v.). 
water-tight, a. [Watertight.] 
f water-tofana, a. [Aqua-tofana.] 
water-torch, a. 

BoL : Typha latifolio. 

water-tree, a. 

Bot. : Tetracera alnlfolia , a tree about six- 
teen feet high, with yellow flowers, growing 
in Gnioea. The Red Water-tree is Erythro- 
phlccum gutniense. 

water-trefoil, a. 

BoL : Mmyanthes trifol iata. [M entanthes. ] 

water-trunk, a A equare rain-water 
pipe. 

water-tupele, a. 

Bot. : Nyssa dcnticulata. It is a large tree, 
growing in the Sonthem States of America, 
and yielding a fruit sometimes made into a 
preserve. 

water-turkey, *. 

Omith. : Plotus anhinga. 

“ This bird la A constant resident in Florida, and 
the lower mrt* of Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia ; 
In spring it gowvnp as far north es North Carolina, 
breeding along the coast; in these varioue localities 
it bear* the name of water crow, Grecian lady, water 
turkey, and oormoraut.* — Ripley 4 Dana: Amer. 
Cyclop., v. 692. 

water-tuyere, water-twyer, s. 

Metall . : A tuyere ao constructed that cold 
water is made to flow In a continuous stream 
around a blast of air. 

water-twist, s. 

Cotton-manvf. : Yam made by the water- 
frame (q.v.). 

water-twyer, *. [Water-tuyere.] 
water-vascular, a. 

Biol. : A term applied to a system of canals 
in the Annuloidea. They commuaicate with 
the exterior, and open internally into the 
perivieceral cavity. Their fonctioa is not 
certainly known, bat they are probably excre- 
tory aod respiratory. 


water- vine, i. 

Botany : 

1. Phytocrene gigantea, a large climber oc- 
curring in Martaban. The wood, which ia 
soft end porous, discharges when wounded 8 
quantity of pure, tasteless, and wholesome 
fluid, druok by the natives. 

2. Tetractra potatoria, a climber about 
twenty feet long, with yellow flowers. A 
native of Sierra Leone. 

water-violet, a. 

Bot.: The genus Hottonia (q.v.)b 

water-viper, a. 

Zool. : Cenchris piscivoruaj a venomona 
enske, about forty-four inches long, ranging 
over the southern states of the American 
Union from the Carolines to Texas. Greenish- 
brown, yellowish on aides, banded Wi£h black- 
ish-brown. Called also Cotton Mouth and 
Water Mocassin Snake. 

water-vole, *. 

ZooL : Arvicola amphibius , popularly known 
as the Water-rat. it is a small rodent, about 
a foot long, of w*hich the tail occupies nearly 
five inches. Fnr thick sad shining, rich red- 
dish-brown above, yellowish-gray beaeath. 
These animals haunt the banke of rivers and 
ponds, and, though the feet are not webbed, 
awim with facility not only on the surface, 
but below the water. They have been ac- 
cused of destroying fish-spawn, and feeding 
on young fish and eveo on ducklings, but the 
charge ia probably unfouaded, aa their food 
appears to be entirely vegetable. Common In 
England, throughout Europe and Asia, to 
China. There la a hlack variety, common in 
Scotland and aome parts of England, which 
has been described aa a distinct apeciea (A. 
cUra). 

water-wagtail, s . 

Ornithology : 

1. The Pied Wagtail, MotacUla lugubris, a 
well-known British bird. Length about seven 
inches; forehead, check*, aides of neck, and 
lower ptirt3 pure white ; back and side* ash 
colour, the rest black ; wing-coverts black, 
bordered with white, two outer tail-feathers 
white. In winter the black patch on throat 
ia diminished to a circlet. 

2. (PI.) : Any apeciea of the genua Motaeill* 
as distinguished from Budytea (q.v.). 

water-wash, a. 

Bot. : The geous Ulva (q.v.). 

water-way, «. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That part of a river, arm of the sea, &c. 
through which vessels eoter or depart; tbft 
fair- way. 

2. A navigable stream, canal, or the like. 

“ They huve decided to lay down light mils along 
the bunks of thl* water-way. which i* tbeir own pro- 
perty, And to tow the barges with »m*Il ■team-engine* 
Instead of with hor»e*.’*— Daily Chronicle. May 4. 1888. 

II. Shipbuild. : A strake on the inside of a 
veaael above the ende of tho beams. It is 
bolted downward through the beam and shelf, 
and laterally through the futtock and plunk- 
ing. It is also secured bv a fore-and-aft dowel 
to the beam. It forma a channel U, lead the 
water to the acuppers. In iron vessels the 
water-ways assume many different forma. 

“ A goofbuized stern locker *nd water-way*. —Field, 
Feh. 11. 1888. 

* water-weak, a. Weak as water ; very 

feeble. 

" If lustie now, forthwith urn w ater-weak." 

Dacia : Mutes Sacrifice, p, 10. 

water-weed, a. 

Bof. : A common name for aquatic plants 
generally, but applied specifically t*Aitacha» 
ris alsinastrum, or Water-thyme. 

water-wheel, * 

Hydraulics : 

1. A kind of wheel for raising water in large 
quantities. 

2. A wheel moved by water, and employed 
to turn machinery. There are four principal 
kinds of water-wheels— the oversh-'.t wheel, 
the undershot wheel, the breast wheel, ana 
the turbine (see these terms). 

3. The paddle-wheel of & ateamer 

water-willow, a. 

Bot. : ScUix aquation, called «l*o Water- 
saliow. 


boil, b6^; pout, jowl ; cat, gell, chorus, gfcln, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^isc. -ihg, 
-clan, -tian = sham -tlon, -sion = shun ; -{ion, -$ion = shun, -cious, -tious, -eieus = shus. -ble, -die, &e. = bel, dgh 
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water— watermamma 


water-wing, a. A well erected on the 
bank of a river, next to 8 bridge, to secure the 
foundations from the action of the correct. 

water-withe, i. 

Bot. : Vitis caribcea , a specie* from the West 
Indies. 

water-wood, i. 

Bot. : Chimarrhis cymoscu 
water-work, a. [Waterwork.] 
water-worm, *. 

Zool. : A popular name for any of the Nai- 
fUdae. 

water- worn, a. Worn by the action of 
water; especially -smoothed by the force or 
action of running water, or water in motion : 
a a, water-worn pebbles. 

water-worship, a 

Compar . Relig. : A branch of Nature-wor- 
ship (q.v.), formerly common among Aryan 
nations, and still practised by races of low 
culture. No race seems to have risen to the 
abstract conception of water as an element, 
but seas, rivers, and lakes were all separately 
worshipped. [Holy-well, Lake-worship, 
River-god.] 

** Africa display* well the rites of water-worship."— 
TyUrr : Prim. CulL (ed. 1878). it SIL 

water-worshipper, s. 

Anthrop. : One who pays divine honours to 
water. (Water-worship.] 

44 It by no mean* follow*, however, that the Mirage 
water-worthipper* should necessarily hare general- 
ized their idea*. and passed beyond their particular 
water-deities to arrive at the cooceotioo ol a geaeral 
deity presiding over water as an elemant."— Tylor : 
Prim. Cult. (ed. 1878), li. J74. 

* water-worth, s. An aquavalent (q.v.). 

"They are thus arranged according to the camber 
of molecules of attached water, or ia what might be 
tailed their * aqua Talents,' if this expression were oot 
too symphonlous with * equivalents/ Say. therefore, 
4 Wd ter-worths.' ’"—Prof. F. Outhria, in Tran*. PhyL 
Roc., London, pt. IL 

water-wraith, «. A supposed water- 
•pirit, whose appearance prognosticates death 
or woe to the person seeing it. 

44 Ths water-wraith was shrieking.” 

Campbell : Lord Citin'* Daughter. 

water-yam, s. 

Bot : The Lattice-leaf (q.v.). 

wa-ter, A 1 [A.8. watrian.) [Water, s.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To irrigste ; to overflow with water ; to 
wet with water. 

"Thou sowedst thy seed, aad w ateredtt it.' — Deu- 
teronomy xi. 10. 

2. To supply with water or streams of water. 

3. To supply with water for drink. 

“Airing and watering cur master’s grey pad."— 
BteeU : Spectator, No. Sift. 

4. To soak or steep in water. 

44 To foresee that oeither the yarns be hamt in tar- 
ring. nor the hempe rotted in the watering."— Hack- 
luyt : Voyage*, i. 2*«. 

IL Fig. : To add stock to that already Issued 
by a company or state, without making any 
additional provision for the payment of inter- 
est on the same. ( Comm. Slang.) [Water, 
If. 2.1 

4, Tho#e which relate to the betrayal cf trusts, the 
watering of stocks.”— Scribner' t Magazine, Oct,, 1*78, 
p. m 

B. Intransitive : 

L Literally: 

L To shed water or liquid matter. 

“ If thine eye* can water for his death.' 

Shakeip. i S Henry VI „ i. 4. 

% To make water ; to void urine. 

3. To get or take in water. 

*' Raleigh having thus landed, after he had watered, 
inarched forward with his men."— Ca mden ; Hitt. 
Elizabeth, hk. tv. 

* 4. To drink ; to swallow iiqnld. 

44 Wbea yoa hreathe iu yoar watering they cry 
’hem I' "—Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., IL 4. 

5. To gather saliva, as a symptom of appe- 
tite ; hence, to have n longing desire. 

44 A Spaniard's mouth so watered." 

Shaketp. : Pericles, It. 2. 

IL Fig. : To weaken anything by or as by 
the addition of water. [A. IL] 

♦ 44 But the Attorney-Genera] . . . lnterpoeed with a 

watering amendment .'— Daily Hem, Jane 14, 1868. 

W&'-ter-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. water; 
-age.) Money paid for transportation by 
water. 


wa'-tered, pa. par. A o. [Water, v.) 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang. : Wetted with water. 

2. Fabric: Applied to stuffs which h'ave 
been subjected to a process by which the sur- 
face assumes a variety of shades, as if the 
cloth were covered with a multitude of waving 
and intersecting lines. 

w&- ter - course, s. [Eng. water, a., and 
course.] 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. A stream of water ; a brook, a river. 

2. A channel or canal made for the convey- 
ance of water. 

44 For scow ring the watercourse t thorow the cities." 

Beaum. 4 Piet. : Prophet ett, ili 1. 

IL Law : A right to the benefit or flow of a 
river or stream, including that of having the 
course of the stream kept free from any inter- 
ruption or disturbance to the prejudice of the 
proprietor by the acts of persons without his 
own territory, whether owing to the diversion 
of the water, or to its obstruction or pollution. 

wa'-ter-CrSss, i. [Eng. water, s., and crew.] 
Bot. A Comm. : Nasturtium officinale, an 
aquatic plant, having pinnate leaves, with 
five to seven leaflets, the terminal one be- 
ing the largest and roundest, all somewhat 
succulent ; petals twice as large as the calyx, 
white, .the pods linear. . It is common in 
tha United States and Europe in rivulets, flower- 
ing from May to October, and is largely used at 
table as a salad plant. [Nasturtium.] 

* wa-ter-er, s. [Eng. water, v . ; -er.) One 
who or that which waters ; one who seeka or 
procures water. 

44 The natives kept perpetually harassing oar 
wateren with stones."— Cook: Third Voyage, hk. 
ch. tv. 

wa' -ter -fall, s, [Eng. water, and/afi.] 

1. A fall or perpendicular descent of the 
water of a river or stream, or a descent nearly 
perpendlcnUr ; a cascade, a cataract 

44 Rat It U not to list to the wa'erfaU 
Thxt Pariaina lee res her hell." 

Byron : Paritina, IL 

If A waterfall tends alowly to recede up the 
stream on which it exists. This retrogression 
ia greatly aided when the strata consist of 
alternate hard and soft beds dipping up the 
stream. The running water and the spray soon 
8 coop out the soft beds, leaving the harder 
oaes without adequste support, and causing 
masses of them to fall from time to time. As 
the waterfall recedes, a gorge is left on the 
parts of the stream from which it has gradu- 
ally moved back. The gorge below the falls 
of Niagara produced by the recession of the 
great cataract extends seven miles, and must, 
as Sir Charies Lyeil has shown, have required 
some thousand years for its excavation. A 
aimilar gorge on ths Rhine, from Bingen to 
Roiandseck, cut by a now departed waterfall, 
Is aixty miles long. Just beneath the water- 
fall there is a hole like a “swallow-hole.” It 
is often called a kettle. It has a^spiral form, 
and may be four times as deep as wide, or nf 
less proportion. It is excavated by an eddy 
carrying round pebbles. 

2. A neckcloth or acarf that comes down 
over the breast. 

3. A chignon (q.v.). (Colloq.) 

44 Ie a gaady-flgured vatic w olstcoat and waterfall of 
the same material." — Hughe* : Tom Brown at Oxford. 

W& r - ter i- ness, s. [Eng. watery ; -new.] 
The quality or state of being watery. 

wa'-ter-Ing, pr. par., a., A s. [Water, t?.] 
A. A B. As pr. par. A partietp. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The set of overflowing, sprinkling, or 
wetting with water. 

2. The act of supplying with water for 
drinking or other purposes ; the act of getting 
or taking in water. 

44 [Bees] aear the etty walls their wafring take." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Qeorgic iv. 282. 

3. The act or state of shedding water or 
liquid matter. 

41 Applied aato the eye*. for to stay their coottauall 
watering."— P. Holland: Plittie, hk. xxili., ch. iv. 

4. The place where water is supplied or 
procured ; a watering-place. 

5. The process of giving a wavy or wave- 


like appearance to anything ; a mode of orna- 
mentation whereby a wave- pattern is pro- 
duced, or where the article subjected to the 
roeess ia made to exhihit a wavy lustre and 
iffereot plays of light ; specif. : 

(1) Fabric: A process (said to have been 
invented by Octavius May. at Lyons, in the 
seventeenth century) of giving e wave-like ap- 
pearance to fabrics, hy passing them between 
metallic rollers variously engraved, which, 
bearing unequally upon tha stuff, render the 
aorface unequal, so as to reflect the light dif- 
ferently. 

(2) The wave-like markings so produced. 

“Boms of these are made ia watered silk, the water 
ingt of which are arranged in rather narrow stripes." 
—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1887. 

(3) A similar effect prodneed on metal, as 
on a sword-blade, by welding together various 
qualities of steel. 

(4) A similar effect prodneed in house- 
painting by wiping the ground with a dry 
brash. In a flowing or irregular manner, while 
wet with colour. 

6. Steeping (q.v.). 

•watering-call, s. 

MU. : A call or sound of a trumpet on which 
the cavalry assemble to water their horses. 

watering-can, s. A watering-pot (q.v.). 
watering-cart, s. A water-cart (q.v.). 
watering-place, s. 

1. A place where water may be procured, 
as for cattle, a ship, Ac. 

44 la Australia, special wster-dsmoos Infest pools 
and watering-place*."— Tylor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 1173), 
ii. JO#. 

2. A town or place to which people resort 
at certain seasons, in order to drink mineral 
waters, or for bathing, as at the seaside. 

watering-pot, s. A hand-vessel, with 
a rose, for sprinkling water on plants end the 
like ; a watering-cao, a water-pot 
Watering-pot shell : 

Zool. : Any individual of the genus Aa[»er- 
gillum. The minnte valves at the extremity 
of the tube bear some resemblance to Ihe rosa 
of a watering-pot 

watering-trough, s. A trough at which 
horses or cattle drink. 

* wa'-ter-Ish, • wat-er-iahe, a. [Eng. 

water ; -isA.] 

L Literally: 

1. Somewhat or rather watery ; resembling 
water ; thin as a liquor. 

44 Fed upon such Me* and waterith diet. 44 

Shaketp. : Othello, lit A 

2. Moist, damp, humid, wet 

44 Not all the dakes el waterith Barguady. 44 

Shaketp. ; Lear, L L 

IL Fig. : Weak, insipid, poor. 

44 The vossnoury and waterith « lettr* cf Moses law*.” 
—V dal: John ii. 

* wa'-ter-fsh-ness, s. [Eng. waterith ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being waterish. 

44 Waterithne**, which U llks the ae realty of OOZ 
blood.”— Flayer. 

Wa -ter-lAnd cr^, s. pi [See def.] 

Church Hist.: A name given to the less 
rigid portion of the Mennonites, because the 
majority of them belonged to a district called 
Waterland, in the Dorth of Holland, They 
are almost exactly similar in their principles 
to the English Baptists. They are sometimes 
called Johannites, from Han (=Joho) de Rys, 
one of their leaders in the sixteenth century. 

* wa'-ter-lSss, a wa' ter- lease, a. [Eng. 
water; -less.) Destitute of water ; dry. 

“The parched earth will be more t coterie** than 
ever."— Field, Jau. 21, 1888. 

wa'-ter-l6gged, a. [Eng. water; log; -ed.) 
Lying like a iog on the water. (Said of a 
ship, when by leaking and receiving a great 
quantity of water into her hold she has be- 
come ao heavy as to be nearly if not altogether 
unmanageable, though still keeping afloat.) 

wa - ter - m&m - ma, a. [Eng. water, and 
mamma.) 

Anthrop. : A water-spirit (q.v.). 

* 4 They have also dreadful stories concerning a 
horrible beast called the watermamma, which, wbea 
it happen* to take a spite afaiast a caaoe, rises ant of 
the river, and, la the most narelentiag maooer pos 
sibie, carries both canoe aod ludians dowa to ths 
bottom with it, and there destroys them."— Water- 
ton : Wandering* ; Pint Journey, ch. i. 


f&te, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, fill ; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey=a; qu = Inr. 
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wa ter-man, a. [Eng. water, and man.] 

I. Ordinary Language ; 

1. One who manages water-craft ; a boat- 
man, a ferryman ; one who plies for hire a a 
rivera, &c. 

" They ordered the watermen 
more geo tly Dryden: Essays: 0/ Dramatic Poeste. 

2 A man who waits at a cab-stand for the 
purpose of supplying the horsea with water, 
calling the cabmen when absent, and the like, 
for which he receives a small fee from the 
men. 

** * Here you are. »ir,‘ shouted a itrange ■pecimeo of 
the human mce. lo a sackcloth coat, and aprou of the 
an me, who, with a braaa label and ouniberroundhU 
neck, looked aa If he were «talogn^n *omee^ec. 
tion of rarities. This wm the waterman. —Dickens. 
Pickwick, ch. IL 

IL Anthrop. : A water-demon. 

•* in Bohemia, a recent account (1864) says that the 
fishermen in Bohemia do not venture to ■£»*}'* 
drowning man from the waters. They fear that the 
waterman {!.«., water-demon) would teke sway their 
luck In fishing, and drown themselves at the first op- 
portunity."— Tyfor .* Prim, Cult. (ed. 1873), L 109, 

waterman’s knot, a. A sailor's mode 
of banding a rope to a post or bollard. 

» wa-ter-man-shltf, s. [Eng. waterman ; 
-ship.] The art, skill, or science of managing 
a boat. 

** watermanship la not acquired in a dxj. w - Field. 
Dec. 12. 1884. 

wa'-tcr-prooi; a. & s. tEng. water, and 
proof.] 

A, As adj. : Impervious to water ; so firm 
and compact as to resist water : as, water- 
proof cloth, leather, Ac. Many solutions and 
compositions have been employed for the pur- 
pose of rendering cloth, &c., waterproof, but 
fodiarubber has now nearly superseded all 
other agents. 

“My waterproof coat did not keep me dry.”— Field, 
April 4. 1885. 

B. As suibst. : Cloth rendered impervious to 
water; apeclf., a coat, cloak, or other article 
of dress made of such material. 

wa’-ter-proof, v.t . [Waterproof, &.] 

1. To render impervious to water, aa cloth, 
leather, &c. 

2. To dress or wrap in a waterproof. 

“Those who were not waterproofed were decidedly 
vet."— Field. Dec. 17. 1887. 

wa'-ter-prodf-ing, t. [Eng. waterproof; 
-ing. ] 

1. The act or process of rendering water- 
proof or impervious to water. 

2. Any substance, as caoutchouc, a solution 
of soap and alum, or of isinglass with infusion 
of galls, for rendering cloth, leather, Ac., 
impervious to water. 

wa - ter - scape, s. [Formed from Eng. 
water, s., on analogy of landscape (q.v.).J A 
painting representing a scene on a river or 
lake or at aea. 

“ The new Associate will tend to the ^ Academy s. 
picture representing s Scotch waterteope. -Pall Hall 
1 . March 20, 


wa'-ter-shSd, a. [Eng. water, a., and shed.] 
[Shed (1), a.] 

Fhys. Gtog. : A dividing line, generally 
formed by a mountain range, running betweeo 
adjacent rivera, seas, lakes, Ac., and repre- 
senting the limit from which water naturally 
flows in opposite directions. When a water- 
shed casta its water in more than two direc- 
tions, it ia said to be qnaqusveraal. 

wa'-ter-side, *. [Eng. water, a. , and side. 1 The 
brink of water ; the bank or margin of a river, 
stream, lake, Ac. ; the sea-shore. 

“He now departed from the waterside In tran- 
quillity"— Goldsmith: Essay S. 

t Sometimes used attributively. 
wa'-ter-sp6ftt, s. [Eng. water, a., and spout.] 

Meteor. : A remarkable phenomenon occur- 
ring for the moat part at aea, but occasion- 
ally on land, though generally in this latter 
case in the neighbourhood of water. A water- 
spout at sea ia usually formed in the follow- 
ing manner : a dense cloud projecta from lta 
centre a body of vapour, in form aomethlng 
like a sugar-loaf with the point downward. 
This cone is agitated by the wind lintil it 
assumes a spiral form, and gradually dips 
more and more towards the sea, where s 
second cone ia formed having its point up- 
ward. The clouds above and the water be- 
low are violently agitated hy the physical 
Influences at work. Suddenly the descending 


and ascending conea of water or vapour meet 
In mid-air, and form one united pillar which 
moves QQward vertically in calm weather, but 
obliquely to the horizon when acted oo by 
the wind. The junction of the two cones ia 
generally accompanied by an electric flash. 
After continuing in this form for a short 
time the waterspout bursts, in some cases 
with terrific violence, and to the destruction 
of anything in the vicinity. . Many a ship 
has been overwhelmed In this manner, and 
aunk in a moment with ali on board. In 
November, 1855, five vessels were destroyed 
by a waterapout in the harbour of Tunis. 

« Waterspouts on land ” are phenomena of a 
different description, being merely heavy falls 
of rain of a very local character, usually 
known In the Uoited States as cloudbursts. 
They are often destructive. On Aug. 30, 1878, 
the town of Miskolcz, in Hungary, was de- 
stroyed by one with considerable loss of life. 
These phenomena are, however, more com- 
mon in India than In Europe. One which 
occurred at Dum-Dum, near Calcutta, was 
ascertained to be 1,500 feet In height, and it 
deluged half a square mile of territory to a 
depth of six lnchea. The cause of these phe- 
nomena lias been assumed to be (1) electri- 
city; (2) vortical motion ; or (3) a combination 
of theae causes. M. Weyher has, however, 
succeeded In producing them artificially, and 
bia method ahowa that vortical motion Is the 
great factor in the production of waterapouta. 
By meana of a rotating tourniquet placed 
over cold water, an aerial eddy is caused 
which draws up the water, in the form or a 
apont composed of drops, to a considerable 
height ; when the water la heated a clearly 
defined waterapout ia seen. With from 1,500 
to 2,000 rotations per minute, the vapour from 
heated water condenaea into a visible sheath, 
enveloping a clearly-defined and rarefied nu- 
cleus, conical, and tapering downwards. Aa 
in natural marina aponts, water-drops are 
carried up and thrown out beyond the influ- 
ence of the upward current. 

wa'-ter-tight (gh allent), a. [Eng. water, 
and tight.] So tight as to retain or not to 
admit water. 

“ Sufficiently watertight tor tue without caulking." 
—Cook : Fir tt Voyage, bk. 1., ch. xviiL 

wa-ter-work, a. [Eng. water, &., and work, e.] 

» i. Cloth paioted with water-colour, size, 
or distemper, sometimes used for hangings, 
instead of tapestry, and for tents. 

“ For thy wall* • pretty Blight drollery, or the Ger- 
man hunting Id t miteiyork, is worth » thousand of 
these bed-hangings, aud theee fly-hltten tapestries. 
Skaketp. : 2 Henry IV., It 1. 

2. Ornamental wall-painting in distemper. 
(Weals.) 

3. Plural: 

(1) A terra commonly applied to the aggre- 
gate of the conatructiona and appliances for 
the collection, preservation, and distribution 
of water for domestic purposes, for the work- 
ing of machinery, or the like, for the use of 
communities. 

* (2) The structure or structures in which a 
apout, jet, or ahower of water la produced ; 
also, an ornamental fountain or fountalas ; 
also, an exhibltloo or exhibitions of the play 
of fountains. (Bp. Wilkins.) 

(3) The urinary organa (q.v.). (Slang.) 

wa-ter-wort, *. [Eng. water, a., and wort.) 

Botany : 

1. (Sing): (1) The genus Elatine (q.v.), spec. 
& Hydropiper; (2) Aspleniwm Trichomanes. 
(Britten £ Holland.) 

2. (PI): Tha order Pbilydracaee (q.v.). 
( Lindley .) 

wa'-ter-jf, * wa-ter-ie, a. [Eng. water, a. ; 
'!/•] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Of or pertaining to water. 

2. Resembling water ; thin or transparent, 
like water. 

3. Consisting of water. 

“ When Phcebe doth behold 
Her silver visage In the watery g\*ea. 

SKakesp. : Midsummer Eight i Dream, L L 

4. Filled with water ; abounding with water. 


“ This gross watery pumpkin.” 

Shakeip. : Merry Witts, 111 . *■ 

5. Henca, tasteless, insipid, vapid. 

*• The opinion being that they are t ^on wateni 
when cooked than any other kind. — Daily Ttlegraph, 
Aug. 90. 1885. 


Filled with tears ; tearful, weeping. 

“ Her watry eyes 
Bent ou the earth." 

Oeaum. k Flet. : Maid's Tragedy, L 

7. Running with any liquid secretion or 
humour. 

“ To stay the running and waterie eyes.**— P. Bot* 
land: PUnie, bk. xxL. ch. xlx. 

* 8. Having a longing or vehement desire ; 
vehemently deairing ; watering. 

•* When that the watery paiate tastes Indeed 
Loves thrice repured nectar." 

Shakctp. : Troilus k Cressida, lit 2. 

IL Her. : A term sometimes used for Ond6 
(q.v.> 

watery-flounder, *. 

Ichthy. : A popular name for the American 
or Spotted Turbot, Rhombus maculatus It ia 
from twelve to eighteen lnchea long, and re-, 
aembles the Brill more than any other Euro- 
pean fish. It occurs along the coast of New 
England and the middla atatea, and Is excel- 
lent eating. (Ripley £ Dana.) 
watery-fuslon, s. 

Chem. : The dissolving of a salt in its own 
water of crystallization on heating. 

wat-sd'-nl-a* «. [Named by Miller after his 
friend, Dr. Wm. Watson, a London apothe- 
cary.] 

Bot. : A genus of Iridacese, closely akin to 
Gladiolus. The apecies, which are many, are 
natives of tha Cape of Good Hope. Several 
are cultivated in British greenhouses. Wat- 
sonia brevifolia has bloaaoms of micaceous hue, 
which glitter in tha aun ; W. mexicana la also 
very ahowy ; W. iridifolia is a border plant. 

watt. s. [After James Watt (1736-1819), the 
celebrated engineer.] 

Elect. : (See extract). [Unit, IT. 3. (2), 

4 . ( 7 ).] 

‘’Dr. Siemens hrought forward the proposals con. 
Ulnod in hii presidential address for bo me addition* 
to the lint of ‘practical uulta ' employed by elec- 
trician*. Two of hi* unit* were unanimously ap- 
proved— namely. (1) the watt, which is the rate of 
Solos work when a current of one ampere passe* 
through & mlitaoca of one ohm. * . • One horao power 
ia equal to 748 watts." — Atkenceum, Sept. 1, 188X 

watte -vlll-ite, s. [After M. V. Watte ville, 
of Parie ; auff. - ite (Min.).} 

Min. : A mineral occurring in very minutw 
acicular crystals, forming finely fibrous aggro- 
cates ; crystallization, uncertain ; ap. gr., 1*81 , 
colour, white ; lustre, aiiky. Compos. : eaaen- 
tially a hydrated sulphate of lime, sods 
potash, magnesia, yieldiog tha typical formula 
RS0 4 + 2aq. 

wat ~tle, * wat-el, * wat-le, a. [A.S. wa*S 

ivatul, the original sense being something 
twined or woven together, a hurdla woven 
with twigs, a bag of woven atuff; hence, the 
baggy flesh on a bird's neck. (Sfceaf.)J 
L Ordinary Language : 

1. A hnrdla made of interwoven rods or 
wands. 

•' No hearth the fire, no vent the smoke receive^ 

Tha walls are wattles, and the covering 

2. A rod laid oo a roof to eupport the 
thatch. (Simmonds.) . 

3. A twig, a wand. (Scotch.) 

“ Nae whip nor spur, but Just » wattle 

o' laugh ov huxel. * . 

Bums: Auld Farmer to hit Auld Maro. 

4 The fleahy lobe that grows under the 
throat of tha domestic fowl, or any appendage 
of the like kind, as an excrescence about tha 
mouth of some fishes. 

“ Nor are hi* comh and hie wattles in vain, .or they 
•re an ornament becoming his marUal spirit.* More : 
Antidote against Atheism, hk. it-, ch. xL 

H. Bot. : A colonial Australian and Tas- 
manian name loosely 

ciea of Acacia. Black Wattle ia (1) Acacia 
decurrens, (2) A . mollissima ; Green Wattle is 
also A. decurrens, and Silver Wattle, A. mol- 
lissima. The Wattle of Tasmania Is A. deal 
lata. Called also Wattlea. [Wattle-bark.) 

«[[ Wattle and daub: The name given to a 
rough method of constructing cottages. It 
consists of twigs Interwoven and covered with 
mud or clay. 

•• Their cottages were of wattls and daub.'— Field, 
March 20, 1886, 

wattle-bark, a. The bark of various 
Australian Acacias, apec. Acacia decurrens, 
A. melanoxylon , A. dealbata, A. 
and A. affinis. It ia largely exported to 
Europe to be used in dyeing, and the trees 
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are ao largely destroyjed to furnish it that 
vast tracts of Acacia ‘forest io Australia are 
now left bare. A. decurrens ia cultivated for 
its bark in the Neiigherry Hiila and aorae 
other parts of India; but tha ordinary Indian 
wattle-bark is furnished by A. arabica. 

wattle-bird, a. 

Ornithology ; 

1. Melipkaga phrygia (— Anthochctra carvn- 
culata). Called also Wattled and Warty -faced 
Honey-eater. [Melifhaga.] 

2. The Brush-turkey (q.v.X 

wattlecrow, *. 

Omith. ( PL ) : Swain son’a name for the Gian- 
copin® (q.v.). 

wattle-turkey, s. 

Or nltK. : The Brush-turkey (q.v.), 

wattle-wood, *. 

Bot. : Lcetia Thamnia. 
wattle-work, s. Wicker-work. 

"The hut* were probably more generally made of 
wait l*. work, like thoe® of the Swla* lake®”— Dawkins: 
Ear If J tan in Britain, ch. Tilt 

wat'-tle, *wat-el-en, v.L [Wattle, a] 

L To bind with twigs. 

"And watellde hit ®nd wallyde hit.* 

Pier* Ploughman, pt 883. 

2. To twist, to interweave, to interlace, to 

S lait ; to form into a kind of net-work with 
exible branches. 

“ The aides sod top of the boose are filled np with 
booth* coarsely wattled between the poles." — 
Dampier: Voyage* (art IftiU), 

3» To form by interwoven twigs. 

"His wntiled ootee the ehepbeard plants.* 

Wart on : Ode on the Approach of Spring. 

wat tled (le as ?1), a. [Eng. wattl(e) ; -td] 
1. OrcL Lang. <t Zool. : Furnished with 
wattles. [Wattlx, 1. 4.) 

* The wattled cocks stmt to and fra" 

Longfellow: The Wayside /»m. (Prelude.) 

2. Bot. : Having prooesses like the wattles 
of a cock, as Bhinanthus alectrolophvs. 

wattled and combed, a. 

Her. : Said of a cock, when the gills and 
comb are borne of a different tincture from 
that of the body. 

wattled bird of paradise, a. 

Omith. : Paradigalla caruncnlata , from New 
Goinea. 

wattled hooey-eater, a. [Wattle- 

bird.] 

wat -tllng, * wat'-Hrig, s. [Eng. wattle) ; 
•ing.) 

I. The act of plaitiog or interweaving 
boughs or twiga togetl»er. 

2. The framework ao formed. 

watt'- me ter, *. An electrical Instrument 
for measuring in watts. 

wau'-ble, v.i. [Wobble.] To swing, to reel. 

(Scotch.) 

** An' ran them till they a* did v*niN«." 

Bum t : A uld Parmer to hi* Ay id Mitre. 

wanch, waugh (ch, gh guttural), a. [Ct 
Icel. vafgr = lukewarm ; A. 8. wealg . ] Un- 

pleasant to the taste or smell ; nauseous, bad, 
worthless. 

W&ucht, waught (ch, gh guttural), a. [A 
variant of qnaght , itself a variant of quaff.] A 
iarye draught of any liquid. (ScofcA) 

***K yie them a waught o drink and a bannock.*— 
Scott: Old Mortality, ch. If. 

wauf, wauff, s. [Wave.] A wave, a flap. 

'* Dell s wauff of his caat-taft ooald I see.”— Scott : 
Peart of Midlothian, ch. U. 

wauk' rife, a. [Scotch wauk = wake ; -rife.) 
Wakeful. 

Wall throajh the dreary midnight hour 
Till waukrife mom f ” 

Mum* : Elegy on Captain Henderson. 

W&ul (1), v.i. [From the aoDDd made.) To cry 
as a cat ; to squall. 

W&ul (2), vjL [Wawl (2).] 

Waur, a. [See def.) Worse. (Scotch.) 

"'Vanity and waur/' said tbs Domini#."— Ace# ; 
Buy Man noring, ch. r. 

waur, v.t. [Waite, o.) To overcome, to worst. 
(Scotch.) 


wave, *. [Wave, v.) 

1. Ordinary Language : 

L In the same sense as II. 

•* He that wsvereth Is like a unite o! the sea driven 
with the wind and U*»ed.”— dame* L. «. 

2. Anything resembling a wavs io character 
or appearance ; as— 

(1) One of a series of undulating inequalities 
on a surface ; an undulation ; a swelling out- 
line. 

** Without whose numberless wave* or curls, which 
usually arise from sand-holes s little smoothed in 
polishing with putty.**— Jfewton. 

(2) The undulating atreak or line of laatre 
00 doth, watered and calendered. 

(3) Anything which advaoces and recedea, 
rises and falls, comes and goes, or increases 
and diminiahea with some degree of regular 
recurrence, like a wave : as, a wave of preju- 
dice, a wave of popularity, &c. 

3. Water. (Poetical.) 

•* By the «mlt wave of the Mediterranean.* 

Shaketp. : Lose'* Labour r t Lett, T. L 

• 4. A throng of people borne along together. 
(Shakesp. : Oymbeline, v, 8.) 

5. A waving or undulating motioa ; a signal 
made hy wavmg the hand, a flag, or the like. 

IL Physics: An undulation; a movement 
which, though it seerna progressive, ia in 
reality -only up and down, or. to & cert&io 
extent, to and fro, though it is transmitted 
to a distance by the fact that at each suc- 
cessive point the otherwise similar motion 
of a single particle takes place a little 
later in time — the time which it takes for 
the motion to be communicated from the 
preceding moving particle. Waves exist in 
water, in air (sound-waves), in ether (Light- 
waves), &c. [Sound, Undulatory-theory.] 
A wave upon the open ocean alternately 
rises into a ridge and sinks into a depres- 
sion (the trough of the sea). Anything float- 
ing, say a quantity of sargasso aea^weed, rises 
on a billow and sinks again as tha wave 
falls, without otherwise changing its place. 
Even the u adulatory movement affects the 
water only to a few feet in depth, where, 
unless there are submarine current*, all ia 
atilL When a wave comes inshore and eaters 
a narrow gulf, it becomes affected both by tha 
return of the reflex waves from its aidea and 
the frietion of the bottom, if the water ba 
•hallow, so that instead of a movement mainly 
op and down, it now becomes pmgreesire, and 
breaks in a series of billows on the sands or 
rocka. In the former esse the water runs 
op the sand, and then recedes considerably 
before the next wave comes in. Sea waves 
are mainly caused by the wind. If a breeze 
blowing off the shore cause ripples near the 
land, these will rise higher the farther they 
are from the shore if the cause which brought 
them into being continues to operate. Out 
on the open ocean they rise to some feet in 
elevation, but it ia a great exaggeration to call 
them “mountains high”: they have, how- 
ever, been witnessed approximately sixty feet 
from trough to summit lu the Atlantic. 
When they rise into a sharp ridge, and 
the wlod is strong, they crest over, break, 
aod fall on the leeward aide with abund- 
ant spray ; but this does not occur on the 
ocean to the same extent as near shore. The 
force of waves is so great that, geologically 
viewed, they are a potent force in altering ths 
conformation of coasts. When in a storm 
they break tvith transcendent force on a 
shore they scoop out aoft shales into csvea, 
allowing the harder rocks above In time to 
fall in, or they break off portions of those 
harder rocks themselves, besides grinding 
against each other any fallen slabs which may 
already be lying on the beach. 

wave-borne, a. Borne or carried on or 

by the waves. 

wave-breast, a. 

Judaism: The breast of an animal which 
has been offered In sacrifice need as a wave- 
offering (q.v.). 

wave length, a. The distance between 
tha crests of two adjacent waves, nr between 
the lowest parts of the depressions on each 
aide of a wave. 

wave-line principle, a. 

Ship-build. : The principle of building ships 
with contours scientifically adapted to the 
curves of the sea- waves they have to traverse. 
It waa Introduced by Mr. Scott Itusaell in 


consequence of experiments made by him Id 
1834. Two years later a Committee of tha 
British Association was appointed to report 
ou the subject. The principle is now gene- 
rally adopted. 

wave-loaf, a. 

Judaism : A loaf for a wave-offering (q.v.). 
wave-moths, a. pi. 

Entom. : Tho Acidalidse, a family of Geo- 
meter Moths. 

wave-motion, a. Motion in curves alter- 
nately concave and convex, like that of the 
waves of the sea ; undulatory motion. 

wave-offering, s. 

Judaism : Heb. (tenuphah) = agita- 

tion, tumult, a'wave-offering, from rp: (nuph) 
— to agitate, to wave. An offering which i3 
believed by the Rabbis to have been waved 
to the four points of the compass, “before 
the Lord,” as an acknowledgment of his 
sovereignty over the earth. It is often com- 
bined with tha similar heave-offering, believed 
to have been waved upwards as au acknow- 
ledgment of his rule over hesven. It ia con- 
nected also with the peace-offering, of which 
It, as a rale, constituted a part. When an 
animal was presented In sacrifice, the shoulder 
was often offered as a hesve-offeriog and the 
breast as wave-offering. [Wave-brea8T.J Both 
afterwards became the perquisites of tha 
priests. On the second day of the Passover 
a sheaf was waved. At Pentecost two 
lambs of the first yesr were to be offered as 
a peace-offering, and both were to be waved, 
(Lev. x. 14, xxiiL 11-15, 20 ; Numb. vt. 20, 

XTlU. II.) 

" And waved them for a wave-offering before the 
Lord.**— Le*. viiL 17. 

wave-path, s. 

Physics: Any radial Hne along which an 
earthquake Is propagated from its origin. 
[Seismic-centre.] 

wave-shell, «. 

Physics: One of the wave* of alternate com- 
pression and expansion, propagated during an 
earthquake in all directions from the seismle 
centra to tha e&rth’a surface. Theoretically 
these should have the form of conceotric 
shells ; but, as the earth’s crust is made up 
of rocks Ysryiog greatly in density and elas- 
ticity, the waves will necessarily have greater 
velocity in one direction than in another, 
whilst the transit of the wave may be inter- 
rupted by breach of continuity in the trans- 
mitting medium. (Encyc. Brit. ) 

wave-trap, s. 

Hydr. Eng. : A widening inward of the aidea 
of piers, to afford apace for storm- waves which 
roll lu st the entrance to spread and extend 
themselves. 

wave-wine, *. 

Bot. : Convolvulus, or Calystegla scplum, and 
Convolvulus arvensis. (Britten <t Holland.) 

wave-worn, a. Worn by the waves. 

" The wave-worn horn* of the echoing; bank." 

Ten tty ton: Lying Swan, 80. 

wave (ix v.i. & t. [A.S. wajian; eogn. with 
O. Icel. vajh, vafra, vafia = to waver; r aft, — 
hesitation ; vcifa, vtifa, vafa = to awing, to 
vibrate ; M. H. Ger. waben= to wave ; wabt' 
ren, wabelen, webden — to fluctuate.] 

A. Intransitive: 

I. To be moved loosely one way and the 
other ; to play loosely ; to float, to flutter. 

“ Those Internet) . . . *Air the tellers®! id *tanrierde» 
wave with the wyod eff— Berner* : Froitta rt ; Cronyde, 
▼ol. L, ch. eiU. 

1 2. To be moved as a signal ; to beckon. 

* 3. To waver ; to be in an unsettled stale ; 
to hesitate, to flnetnate. 

•* Hp waved Indifferently betwixt doing tbem neither 
good nor horm." — ShaXetp. ; Ceriolanua, U. *. 

B. Transitive: 

I. To move one way and the other ; to move 
to and fro ; to brandish. 

** King Helenas wav’d high the Thracian blade.* 
Pope : Burner ; lUad xiiL 728. 

t 2. To signify, eommand, or denote by a 
waving motion ; to indicate by a wave of the 
haod or the like ; to give a waving signal for. 

“ She spoke, *»d bowing waved 
DismtesU.* Tennyton : Princess, IL 84. 

•3. To raise into irregularities of surface. 

* 4. To waft ; to bear or carry through a 
buoyant medium. 


fate, tut, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, thSre; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
dr, wore. w?l£ work, whd, s6n; mute, cub, ciire, unite, cur. rule, ffiU; try, Syrian, re, ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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5. To attract the attention of, or to direct, 
by a waving motion ; to signal by waving the 
hand or the like ; to beckon. 

“It van» rae forth *«Ain IH follow it" 

Shaketp. : B amlet, L 4. 

* wave (2), V.t. [WAIVE.] 

* wave, pnt. of v. [W cave.] 


waved, pa. par. & a. [Wavb (1), a) 

A- As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Moved to and fro, or one way and the 
Other ; brandished. 

* 2. Variegated in lustre ; watered. 

"The waved water chumelot wiw frem the beginning 
esteemed the rlobest and bravest wesrlng."— P. BoV 
I and : Plinie, bk. Till., ch. xlvlli. 

IX. Technically: 

X. Bot. : I Undulated, 2.]. 

2. Entom. : Having the margin of the body 
Indented with a series or succession of arched 
segments or incisions. 

3. Her . ; The same as Ond* (q.v.). 

* wave -16ss, a. [Eng. wavs, e. ; -k«.] Free 
from waves ; not waving ; not disturbed or 
agitated ; still. 

* wave'-let, *. [Eng. wave., a. ; diinin. guff. 
•let.] A little wave ; a ripple on water. 

“ How Its wavelet* leugh and gUttan.” 

Longfellow : Drinking Bong. 

wave'-lllte, a. [Eng. wave, b., and like.] Like 
or resembling a wave or waves. 


Wa -vcll-lte, a. [After Dr. WaveU, who dia- 
covered it ; suIT. -i te (M in.). 3 
Jlfin. ; An orthorhombic mineral, mostly 
occurring in globular or hemispherical groups 
of radiating crystals. Hardness, 3‘25 to 4 ; 
ap.gr., 2 337; lustre, vitreous, sometimes 
reeiooua; oolour, white, shades of yellow, 
green, gray, brown, black. Compos. : phos- 
phoric acid, 34*4; alumina, 37*3; water, 28-3 
= 100, which Is equivalent to the formula, 
8A1.20 s2P0 5 + 12HO. 


wav'-er, v.i. [A freq. from wave (1), v. ; A.S. 
watfrs s= wandering, restless ; cogn. with Icel. 
to fra = to hover about ; Norw. vurra = to 
flap about.) 

1. To play or mov© here and there, or to 
and fro ; to move on© way and the other; to' 
flutter. 

« •• It waver* m long u It lx free, and la at raat when 
it can choose no more.'’— Bp. Taylor: Sermon*, vol. lib, 
ter. 7. 

2. To be unsettled in opinion ; to be unde- 
termined ; to fluctuate, to hesitate, to vacillate. 

“ HU authority and example hiul induced some of 
til brethren, who had at first wavered, to retign their 
benefices ." — Macaulay : But. Kng., ch. xrlL 

* 3. To bo iu danger of falling or failing ; to 
totter, .to reel. 

“Though it were waverynge and in daunger to fall.” 
—Sir T. Klyot : Ooeenteur, bk. L, oh. xi. 


wav'-er, a. [Prob. from wave, a.) A sapling 
or young timber-tree. (Evelyn.) 


wav'-er-cr, a. [Eng. teener, v. ; -or.) One 
who wavers, hesitates, or vacillatea ; one who 
is unsettled In opinion. 


“ But come, young waver er, come, go with me.” 

Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, IL a 


wav'-cr-lng, pr. par., a., & $ . [Waver, v.] 
A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

" Ita warering tmage thera." 

Longfellow : The Bridge. 


C. As rubst . : Doubt ; unsettled atate of 
mind. 

" The people wer in a wavering.*— U dal : Luke vL 


Wav'-or-fciig-l$f, adv. [Eng. wavering ; *ly.] 
In a wavering, hesitating, or vacillating man- 
ner ; with hesitation, doubt, or vacillation. 

** Loka not waveringly about you."— Udal ; I Peter, 
ch. ▼. 


Wav'-er-IAg-n&SS, fl. [Eng. wavering ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wavering ; hesi- 
tation, doubt, vacillation. 

" The wavering* rtt of our cnpldltie *."— Montague : 
Beeotue Ettay*. (Prat.) 

Wave'-s&n, s. [Etyra. doubtful, but prob. 
connected with waif rather than wave.] A 
term applied to goods which, after shipwreck, 
appear floating on the sea. 

wav'-I-ness, s. [Eng. wavy ; -ness.] The 
quality or Btate of being wavy. 


• wav'-ure, a. [Eng. wave (2), v. ; * ure .] The 
act of waving or putting off. 


waV-y, * wav-le, a. [Eng. wav(e), s. ; -y.) 

1. Ordinary Language: 

• 1. Rising or swelling in waves ; full of 
waves. 

Thtrtie hollow bottom'd barks divide the ward* sea*." 

Chapman. {Todd.) 

2. Showing undnlationB or fluctuations of 
any kind ; rising and fulling as in waves ; mov- 
ing or playing to and fro. 


“ Long wavy wreaths 

Of flower*." Cow per : Task, v. US. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : I Undulated, 2.]. 

2. Her. : Ond6 (q.v.). 


* wawe, s. [Icel. vdgr ; Dan. vove; Ger. wage.] 
A wave. 

“Thel werendryuen hidir aud thldir with wawit." 
— Wy cliff t : Luke ?UL 


*wawl (1), * wawle, v.i. [Prob. a variant 
of waii.) To cry, to wail. 

The first time that w» smell the air. 

We wawle and cry." Shaketp. : Lear, lv. #. 

wawl (2), waul (2), v.i. [Prob. allied to A.S. 
wealwian ; Eng. wallow.] To look wildly ; to 
roll the eyes. (ScoJcA) 

waw'-ljf, a. [Waly.) 

W&X, s. [A.S. wear ; cogn. with Dui. was ; 
Icel. & Sw. vax ; Dan. vox ; Ger. wachs ; Russ. 
voskf ; Lith. waszkas.] 

h Ordinary Language : 

1. The same as Sealino-wax (q.v.). 

2. Cerumeu (q.v.). 

3. A rage. (Schoolboy f slang.) 

“ She** in a terrihle wax.'— II . Kinge ley : Roventhoe, 
oh. r. 

II. Technically: 

1. Bot. : Any substance more or less resem- 
bling beeswax. Secretions or excretions of auch 
a kind exist as a delicate bloom on the plum ; 
as dense agglomerations of rods or needles 
on the leaf of the rye ; as simple coAtinga or 
grannies an the '‘frosted” leaves of many 
lilies, as coatings of rods standing vertically 
on the surface of the cuticle, as on the leaves 
of the banana, or as incrustatious, as in 
Opnutia, (Thame.) 

2. Chem. : A terra originally restricted to 
beeswax, but now extended to various bodies 
possessing similar characters, found widely 
diffused in the vegetable kingdom, occurring 
as a coating on various parts of plants, as 
leaves, fruits, &c. They contain but a small 
proportion of oxygen, and appear to consist 
of the higher members of the fatty acids, 
combined with alcohnl radicals. At ordinary 
temperatures they are more or less hard, 
beaome aoft when warmed, and melt below 
100°; insoluble in water, slightly soluble in 
alcohol, but soluble in ether, lu chloroform, 
aod in the fixed and volatile oils. Candles r f 
beeswax are manufactured by pouring melted 
wax upon the wicks until of proper thickness, 
when they are rolled while still plastic on a 
marble elab. It makes excellent candles, which 
have a pleasant odor, but ie too high priced to 
be much used for thie purree. It ie employed 
for waxing polished floors, as an ingredient in 
some varnishes, and In making lithographic 
crayous. The ancients made much use of wax 
for writing tablets, it being easy to obliterate 
the writing by tbe blunt end of the stylus. 
The art of modelling portraits and figures in 
wax ie of prehistoric date. The Greeks were 
very ekilifnl lu this art, aod the Romans had 
wax portraits of their auoestom hung in their 
house entraucee, as proof of ancient pedigree. 
Wax modelling in figures, flowers, Ac., ie still 
a popular art. Much wax is produced in the 
United States, while the myrtle-berry (Myrica 
cerifera) yields a waxy substance much Used in 
candle-making. Similar plants are found in 
South America aud Africa. [Beeswax, 
Chinese-wax, Mineral-wax, Spermaceti.] 

3. Manxtf. A Comm. : Vegetable wax is be- 
lieved to have been used for candles In China 
earlier than in Europe. It was first employed 
in England for the purpose in the twelfth 
century. 

4 . Pharm. : Wax la emollient and demul- 
cent ; it is used in the preparation of oint- 
menta, plasters, Ac. 

wax-basket, *. A fancy basket made 
of wire and coated with wax. (Simmonds.) 


wax-bill, s. [Waxiull.] 

wax-candle, s. A candle made of wax. 

* wax -chandler, s. A maker or seller 
of wax-candies. 

wax-cloth, s. A popular hut erroneoua 
name for floor-cloth (q.v.). 

wax-cluster, ». 

Bot.: Gaultheria hispida. The berries are 
white, with a taste somewhat like that of the 
gooseberry, but more bitter. Found in Tas- 
mania. 

wax-coal, a. 

Min. : The same as Pyropissite (q.v.). 

wax-doll, s. A child’s doll made entirely 
or partly of wax. 

wax-end, waxed- end, s. A ahoe- 
maker'a sowing- thread covered with resin 
(shoemaker's wax), and haviug a bristle fas- 
tened at the end, to enable it to lead through 
the hole made by the awl. 

wax-flower, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : An artificial flower made of 
wax. 

2. Bot. : Clusia insignia. [Clusia.] 

wax-insect, s. 

Entom. : Coccus sinensis , or Pela, a amall 
white insect, a native of China, valuable on 
account of the wax it produces. It feeds 
chiefly on a kind of sumach (Rhus sitccada- 
neum), and the wax is deposited on the 
branches as a coating which resembles hoar- 
frost. This ie scraped off aud used for making 
candles. [Ceryl-cerotate.] 

* wax-kernel, a. A kind of concretion 
In the flesh. 

“A fontanel In h«r neck vm much Inflamed, and 
many wax-kernel* about it." — fViteman : Surgery. 

wax-light, s. A taper made of wax. 

wax-modelling, s. The act or art of 

making models and figures in wax. Called 
also the Ceroplaefcic Art. The process has 
been generally superseded by that of clay and 
aand modelling, though wax is still employed 
by silversmiths. 

wax-moth, a. 

Entom. : Any individual of the family Gal- 
leridse (q.v.); specif., Galleria mellonclla, the 
larva of which feeds on wax in hives. 

wax-myrtle, a. 

Bot.: Myrica cerifera. [Bayberbv, 2, 
Candlebeury, Myrtle.] 

wax-opal, s. 

Min. : A variety of opal, presenting a waxy 
lustre on fracture surfaces. 

wax-painting, a. The aame as En- 
caustic-painting (q.v.). • 

wax-palm, s. 

Bot. : Humboldt's name for Ceroxylon andt - 
cola, a fine palm, growing in the Andas of 
New Grenada, near the sources of the Magda- 
lena and Cauca rivers. It has a straight stem, 
somewhat thicker at its middle Dart than 
above or below, and termluatiug aoove In a 
tuft of eix or eight large pinnate leaves. Ths 
flowers, which are polygamous, are in panicles, 
the calyx of three small scales, the petala 
three, the stamens numerous, with short fila- 
ments ; the fruit, a small round drupe with 
a single aeed. The trunk is covered by a 
coating of wax, which exudes from the space 
between the insertion of the leaves. Accord- 
ing to Vauqnelin, this wax is a concrete in* 
flammable substance, consisting of one-third 
of actual wax and two-thirds of resin, 
wax-paper, a. A kind of paper prepared 
by spreading over its surface a coating mada 
or white wax, turpentine, and spemuaceti. 

* wax-red, a. Of a bright-red colour, 
resembling that of sealing-wax. 

“S«t thy «eal-m*tu3Al on my war-red Up*.* 

Shaketp. : l enu* A Adoni*, 61#. 

•wax-soot, a. A duty anciently paid 
twice a year towards the charge or wax- 
candles in churches. 

wax-tree, a. 

1. A name oommon to plants of the genus 
Vtsmia (q.v.). The wax-tree of Guiana is 
, Vismia guianensis ; that of Cayenne, V. cayan - 
ensis. These, with all other species of the 
genus, yield a waxy or resinous juioe. 


bftl, b^; p6ftt, Jtfxfrl; eat, 9011, chorus, 9hin, benqh; go, gem; thin, {bis; sin, a$j; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-Clan* -tian = shan. -tion, -slon = shiln ; -tion, -$ion ~ zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sious = sbus. -ble, -die, &c. = bpl, del* 
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2. Ligustrum lucidum. A kind of vegetable 
wax is said to be obtained from it in China. 

wax-wing, $. [Waxwino.] 
wax-work, s. 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Work executed in wax, esp., figures 
formed in wax in imitation of real beiugs ; 
also, anatomical preparations in wax, models 
of fruit, flowers, Ac, The art of modelling in 
wax is very ancient ; the Romans used to set 
up wax images of their ancestors in the atrium 
of their houses. (Sallust : Jug., iv. 6.) 

2. (PL): An exhibition of wax figures repre- 
senting celebrated or notorious characters; 
the place where a collection of such figures 
is exhibited. 

“ Wax-works it the kind of a boatnea* u a man gate 
need to and friendly with, after a manner."— Scribner’s 
Magazine, Aug.. 1877. p. 4«7. 

IL Bot. : Celastrus scandens, a native of North 
America. The name is given from the scarlet 
covering of the eeeds. [Celastrus.] 

wax-worker, a. 

1. One who works in wax ; a maker of wax- 
work. 

2. A bee which makes wax. 

W&x (I), v.t. [Wax, *.] To smear or rub with 
wax ; to apply wax to ; to treat or join with 
wax. 

'* Unequal In their length, and « razed with care." 

Dry den : Ovid ; Metamorphose t L 

w£x (2), * waxe, * wex (pa. t waxed , * wex, 
*wox; pa. par. waxed, * waxen, *wexen, • woxen), 
v.L (A.S. weaxan (pa. t. iveox, pa. par. ge- 
weaxen) ; cogn. with Dut. wa ssen ; Icel. vaxa ; 
Dan. vcexe; Sw. vdxa ; Ger. wachsen ; Goth. 
wahojan. From the same root come Lat. 
augeo = to increase ; vigeo — to flourish ; Eng. 
eke, vigour, &c.J 

1. To increase in size ; to become larger ; to 
grow. (Cowper: Nature Unimpaired by Time.) 

2. To pass from one state to another ; to 
become. 

“We may observe it growing with age, tearing 
bigger and stronger."— Barrow: Sermons, toL i„ 
•er. 4. 

W&x'-blll, e. [Eng. wax, and bill (1).] 

Ornith. : A popular name fur Swaiason'e 
genus Estrelda, from the waxy-red colour of 
their bills. Estrelda amandava is the Red, and 
E. formosa the Gree* Waxhill. 

"fn the form of their bealc the Waxbills, a* Blyth 
call* them, deviate toward* the Finches and Linnets." 
—Jerdon : Birds of India, ii. S5«. 

wAx" -en, a. [Eng. wax, e. ; -en.] 

1. Made or consisting of wax. 

M Within the cave the clustering bees attend 
Their waxen works, nr from the roof depend." 

Pope : Homer; Odyssey xili. IS1. 

2. Covered with wax ; waxed over. 

M pitch the waxen flooring some contrive," 

Dry den : Virgil ; Oeorgic lv. 237. 

* 3. Resembling wax ; soft as wax ; im- 
pressible. (Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 1,240.) 

waxen chatterer, «. 

Ornith. : The Bohemian Wax wing (q.v.). 

W&x'-er, a [Eng. wax(\), v.; -«r.] One who 
or that which waxes ; apecif., an attachment 
to wax the thread in a aewing machine used 
for shoemaking, harness-making, &c, 

W&x'-I-nSse, s. [Eng. waxy; - ness .] The 
quality or state of being waxy. 

wAx'-lrig, pr. par., a., & a. [Wax (1), r.] 

A. & B. At pr. par. pariicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The process of finishing leatner. 

2. The treatment of thread with soft wax 
iD the sewing-machine for boots and shoes. 

3. The process of stopping out colours in 
calico-printing. 

W&x-wlhg, s. [Eng. wax, s., and wing.] 
Ornith. : A popular name for any species of 
the genus Ampelis (= t Bombycilla), from the 
fact that in two of the three species the second- 
ary and tertiary quills terminate in horny ex- 
pansions of the shaft, somewhat resembling 
pieces of red sealing-wax. Ampelis garrula, 
the European or Bohemian Waxwing (q.v.), 
and A. cedrorum, the American Wax wing or 
Cedar-bird (q.v.X have these spots ; hut they, 
are absent in A. phcenicoptera, the Asiatic or 
Japanese Waxwing. 


W&X'-y, * W&X-ejf, a. [Eng. wax, s. ; -y.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Made or consisting of wax ; abounding 
in wax. 

2. Resembling wax in appearance, softness, 
plasticity, impressibility, or the like ; hence, 
yielding, pliable, impressionable. 

" He ia servile in Imitation, teaxey to perawaaiona." 
Bp. UaU : Characterisms, bk. li. 

3. Angry, cross. (Schoolboys* slang.) 

“I could make him a little waxy with me.*— 
Dickens ; Bleak House, ch. xxiv. 

II. Bot. : Having the texture and colour of 
new wax, ae the pollen masses of various 
orchids. [Ceraceous.] 

waxy-degeneration, *. 

Pathol. : The transformation of the liver into 
& tough substance resembling yellow wax, the 
organ increasing ultimately in weight tiil it 
weighs eight or nine instead of three to four 
pounds. The disease is constitutional, comes 
on insidiously, and is incurable. Called also 
Aioyloid, Aibnminous, Lardaeeous, or Scro- 
fulons Degeneration of the Liver. 

waxy-infiltration, «. 

Pathol. : The infiltration of waxy matter into 
any organ of the body. The moat highly-de- 
veloped and dangerous form of it ia waxy 
degeneration of the liver (q.v.). 

waxy-kidney, a 

PathoL : A kidney affected by lardaeeous 
disease (q.v.). 

waxy yellow, a. & s. 

Bot. : Dull yellow with a soft mixture of 
reddish-brown. 

*way (I), *waye, v.t. [Weigh.] 

* way (2), v.t. & i. [Wav, a] 

A. Transitive: 

L To go in ; to proceed along. 

2. To go or journey to. 

3. To put in the way ; to teach to go in the 
way ; to break to the road. (Said of horaes.) 

B. Intrant. : To journey, to travel, to go. 

" On a time, u they together wayed." 

Spenser : F. Q.,IV, U. 11 

way, • waye, * wey, * weye, t. (A.S. wtg ; 
cogn. with Dut. weg; Icel. vegr; Dan. vei; 
Sw. vag ; O. H. Ger. wee; Ger. weg; Goth. 
wigs ; Lat. via ; Sansc, vaha = a road, from 
van = to carry.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

I, A track nr path along which one goes, 
passes, or journeya ; a place for jtassage | a 
path, road, route, street, or passage of any 
kind. 

"A very great mnltitude spread their garment* In 
the way. —Matthew xxL A 

• 2. Passage, passing. 

M Shat the doors against his way." 

Shakesp. ; Comedy cf A’rrors, It. 1 

3. A going, moving, or passing from one 
place toaDother ; progression, transit, journey. 

"The Lord . . . prosper thy way." — Genesis xxiv. 40. 

4. Path or course iD life. (Prov. xiii. 15). 

5. Length of apace ; distsDce. 

"Tis bnt a little way that 1 can bring yon." 

Shakesp. : Othello, liL 4. 

6. Direction of motion, progress, or travel ; 
course ; relative position or motioD to or from 
a certain point ; tendency of action. 

" He turns his lips Another way." 

Shakesp. ; Venus A Adonis, 9a 

7. The mean 8 by which anything ie reached, 
attained, obtained, or accomplished ; pro- 
ceeding, course, scheme, plan, device. 

" My best way Is to creep under his gaberdine." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, iL 2. 

8. Method or manner of proceeding ; mode, 
fashion, style. 

“ As when two pilgrims in s forest stray. 

Both may be lost, but each In his own way." 

Cowper: Rope, 277. 

• 9. Character, kind, tendency. 

’* Men of hie way ehonid be most liberal." 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., L A 

10. Usual mode of action or conduct; mode 
of dealing ; method of life or action ; regular 
or habitual course or scheme of life ; habit. 

" All flesh had corrupted bis way upon the earth." — 
Oenetis vi. 12. 

II. Resolved plan or mode of action ; course 
determined on or chosen aa one's own ; parti- 
cular will or humour. 

“If I had my way. 

He bad mewed in flames at home, not in the senate." 

Ben Jonson : Catiline, iv. A 


12. Respect, point, view. 

“You wrong me every way." 

Shakesp. : Julius Catar, It. A 

13. Sphere of observation.. 

“The general officers and the public ministers thei 
fell In my way were generally suhject to ths gout."— 
Temple. 

TL Nautical: 

1. Progress or motion through the water: 
as, a vessel under way. 

2. Speed, motive power : as, The boat had 
a good deal of way on when the acciden* oc- 
curred. 

3. Plural: 

(1) [Biloe-way]. 

(2) Balks or skids for rolling up weights or 
for eliding them down. 

II IPdyaud ways are used in certain phrase* 
in the sense of wist. 

" But if he shall suy ways make them void after ha 
both heard them, then be shall bear her iniquity."— 
Humbert xxx. 15. 

H Way is both general and indefinite: 
manner and method are species of the way 
chosen by design ; the course and the meant 
are the way which we pursue in our moral 
conduct. 

IT 1. By the way : [By, C. 9.]. 

2. By way of: 

(1) By the route or road of: as, To travel 
by way q f Paris. 

(2) For the purpose of ; as being ; to serve 
for or in lieu of : as, He said this by way of 
introduction. 

3. Come your way, Come your ways : Come, 
come on ; a phrase often used as an encou- 
ragement or invitation to approach or accom- 
pany the speaker. 

" Come your way, sir."— Shakesp. : Measure for Mea- 
sure, Hi. L. 

4. Covered way, Covert way: [Covered-way.) 

5. In the family way : [Family-way]. 

6. In the way: Jo a position to obstruct or 
hinder ; of such a nature as to obstruct, 
hinder, or impede : as, He is always in the 
way. 

7. In the way of: 

(1) So as to meet, fall in with, or gain : as, 
He put me in the way of doing business. 

(2) In respect of ; as regards. 

“ What my tongue can do In the way of flattery." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, til. 1 

8. Milky way: [Galaxy]. 

9. On the way: In going, travelling, or pass- 
iog along ; hence, in a state of progression 
or advancement towards completion or ac- 
complishment. 

" Yon should have been well on your way to York." 

Shakesp. : S Henry I V., li. L 

10. Out of the way: 

(1) Not in the proper course; in such a 
position or condition aa to pass or miss one’s 
object; in such a place or state as to be 
hindered, impeded, incommoded, or pre- 
vented. 

“Men who go out of the way to bint free things, 
must be guilty of abeurdity or rudeness.”— Richard- 
son: Clarissa. 

(2) Not in its proper place, or where it can 
be found or met with ; hence, concealed, lost, 
hidden, gone. 

“Is 't lost t Is't gone? speak/is it out of the wayt " 
Shakesp. : Othello, lit 4. 

(3) Not in the usual, ordinary, or regular 
course ; out of the beaten track ; hence, un- 
usual, extraordinary, remarkable, striking, 
notable : as, That is Dothing out of the way. 
(Colloq.) 

(4) Used ae an order to make room. 

" Out of the toay, 1 say." Shakesp. : Tempest, L L 

11. Right <\f way : 

Law: A privilege which an individual or 
a particular description of individuals may 
have of going over another's grounds, subject 
to certaiD conditions or sanctioned by the 
custom by virtue of which the right exists. 
A right of way may be claimed by prescrip- 
tion and immemorial usage, such right being 
absolute and indefeasable if proved to be used 
down to the time of the commencement of the 
action. It may also be granted by special 
permission, as when the owner of lands grsnte 
to another liberty of passing over hie grounds 
in order to go to church, market, or the like, 
in which case the gift is confined to the 
grantee alone, and dies with him. Again, a 
right cf way may arise by act and operation 
of law, as when a man grants a piece of 


&te, £S,t, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p£t, 
or, wore, w<?l£ work, whd, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. ®, ce = e ; ey = A; qu = kw« 
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ground In tlie middle of his field he at the 
same tacitly and Impliedly grants a way to 
come at it. 

12. To give way : [Give, TT 23.]. 

13. To go one's way (or ways) : To take one's 
departure ; to depart ; to go off. (Often used 
as implying reproach.) 

“00 thy way*. I begio to be *we«y of thee/ — 
Shakes p. : Alt * Well, lv. 6. 

14. To go the way of aU flesh (or of all the 
earth): To die. (1 Kings ii. 2.) 

15 . To have way, To have one’s way : To have 
free scope. 

“ Let him Aaoe hi* way."—Shake*p. : AIT* Well, liL 8. 

16. To hold one's way: To keep one's course ; 
to go on ; not to stop. 

17. To lead the way : To be tbe first or most 
advanced in a march, procession, progress, or 
the like ; to act the part of a leader, guide, Ac. 

18. To make one's way: To advance su<> 
ceasftilly; to find and pursue a successful 
career ; to prosper ; to advance in life by one’s 
own exertions. 

19. To make way ; [Make, v. f ? 36.]. 

20. To take one's own way : To follow one’s 
own fancy, opinion, plan, or inclination. 

“ Take your oum way." — Shokeep. ; Cymbeline, i. A 

21. To take one's way : To atart ; to s*t out. 

“ Take your way for home.* 

Shaketp. ; Alt'* W* U, ii. ». 

22. Way of the rounds : 

Fort : A space left for the passage round 
between a rampart and the wall of a fortified 
town. 

23. Ways and means : 

* (1) Methods, resources, facilities. 

-Theu eyther prynce nought the wayet * meany* 
how* eyther of theym myght dyscontent other. — 
Fabyan : Oronycle (an. 1836). 

(2) Specif, in legislation, means of raising 
money j resources of revenue. In this sense 
generally lu the expression, 

Committee of Ways and Means — a Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives to 
which is referred for consideration and report 
all questions relating to revenue matters and 
the raising of funds for government support 
There is a similar committee in the British 
House of Commons which considers qnestlons 
of taxes, duties, and other revenue matters. 

way-baggage, s. The baggage 0 r lug- 
gage of a way-passenger travelling by railroad 
or in a stage-coach. 

* way-beaten, a. Way-worn, tired. 

“ Thla toay-beaten oonple, maater «od man/'-Var- 
vi* : Don Quixote, pt. IL, bk. lv.. ch. rit 

way-bennet, way-bent, s. 

Bot. : Hordeum murinum. [Wall-barlev.] 

way-bill, a. A list of the names of pas- 
sengers who are carried in a public convey- 
ance, or the description of goods sent with a 
common carrier by land. 

* way-bound, a. Hindered or prevented 
from pursuing one’s journey, as by snow or 
the like. 

••To toll how poor traveller® ere way -bound."— Daily 
Telegraph, Dec. 29, 1885. 

* way-door, s. A street-door. 

“ On hie way-door fix the homed head.** 

~ Bp. Ball : Satire*, IIL lv. 7. 

way-end, s. 

Mining: A term applied in iron-atone mines 
to that part of the fsce where the road enters. 

way-farer, a. [Wayfarer.] 
way-gate, s. 

1. The tail-race of a mill. 

2. Right of way. (ScofcA.) 

“ He [Irving] took me Into hie library . . . and *aid, 
eheerily flinging out hia armi: 'Upon *11 theee you 
have will and way-gate.' an expressive Aoo*ndalo 
phraae of the completed welcome."— Carlyle: Remi- 
nUcence*. 1. 101. 

way-grass, s. 

Bot. : Polygonum aviculare . 

way-leave, a. Right-of-way. 

“Another thing that i* rem*rk*hle ie their way. 
leawet ; for wheu men h*ve pieces of ground between 
the colliery and the river, they sell leave to lead coala 
over their grouud/’— North : Lord Guilford. L *65. 

* way-maker, s. One wlio makes a 
way ; a precursor. 

“ Way-maker* ... to the restitution of the even 
gelical truth "—Bp. Hall. 

* way-mark, 8. A mark to guide persons 
In travelling, (Cowper : Prog, of Error, 117.) 


way-measurer, s. [Odometer.] 
way-pane, s. A slip left for cartage in 
watered land. 

way-passenger, 8. A passenger picked 
up by the way— that is, one taken up at some 
place intermediate between the regular or 
principal stopping-places or stations. 

way-post, s. A finger-post. 

way-shaft, s. 

Steam-eng. : A shaft in a lever-beara engine 
which actustes the slide-valve. 

way-station, s. An Intermediate sta- 
tion on a railroad, 
way-thistle, s. 

Bot. : Carduus or Cnicus arvensis. 
way-thorn, s. 

Bot. : lihamnus catharticus. 

way -train, a. A railway train that 
stops at way-stations. 

way- warden, s. The surveyor of a road 
or highway. {White: Selbome, lett xxviii. 
To Hon. D. Barrington.) 

way-board, 8. [Eng. way , and board.] 

Mining & Geol. : A mining term now some- 
what extensively adopted by geologists to 
designate ths bands or layers separating 
thicker strata, and marking the line at which 
the letter tend to separata. Thus thick beds 
of limestone, or of sandstone, may be aepar- 
rated by thin layers of shsle. (Page.) 

way'-brSad, a. [A.S. weg-brwde, from Its 
growing by the wayside.] 

Bot. : Plantago major. 

way '-fare, v.i. [Eng. way, s., and fare, v.] 
To travel, to journey. 

“A certain Laconiao u he wayfared came onto * 
where there dwelt tux old Irleud of hU. —P » Pol* 
land : Plutarch, p. tda 

• way-fare, 8. [Wavfare, v .] The act of 
travelling or journeying ; travel, 

way'-far-er, a. [Eng. wayfar(e); ~er .] One 
who travels or journeys ; a traveller. 

“ Freqoeotcd with many wayfarer*"— Carew: Sur- 
ety Cornwall, fob 66. 

way'-far -ing, * wal-far-ing, * way- 
fair-yng, a. A a. [Eng. wayfar(e ) ; -tn g.] 

A. As adj. : Travelling, journeying ; being 
on a journey. 

"To oo m pell *oen wayfalryng menno to *t*y 
whether they will or oo." — Golding* : Ctxtar, foL 87. 

f B. As subst. : Journey, pilgrimage. 

“ And wayworn eeemed he with llfo'e wayfaring " 

A. C. Swinburne : Trtetram of Lyoneue, ii. 

wayfaring-tree, a. 

Bot. : Viburnum Lantana, a large and much- 
branched shrub, six to twenty feet high, the 
young shoots very downy. Leaves elliptic, 
cordate at the base, serrate, veined, downy 
beneath, the pubescence being stellate ; 
flowera white, in large dense cymes ; berry 
pnrplish-black. Found in England in woods 
and hedges, especially on a chalky or lime- 
stone soil. It flowers in May and June. 

way / -go-lng, a. [Eng. way, s., and going.] 
Going away, departing ; of, pertaining to, or 
belonging to one who goes away. 

waygoing-crop, 8. The crop which is 
taken from the land the year the tenant 
leaves it. Called also Out-going crop. 

way'- goose, s. [Wayzqoose.] The same as 
Wayzgoose, 3. (q.v.). 

" The way-goose* were &!w*ya kept about Bartholo- 
mew-tide 5 and till the roaster-printcr have given this 
way-goose the Journeymen do not use to work by 
candle-light."— 6. B. Timptrley: Diet. Printer * A 
Printing, p. 516. 

way -lay', wa^- lay, v.t. [Eng. way, s., 
and lay.] To wstch insidiously in the way, 
with a view to rob, aeize, or alay ; to beaet by 
tho way. 

“ A dancing shape, an image gay. 

To haoot, to etartle, end waylay. 

Wordeworth : Poem* of the Imagination. 

way-lay -cr, way-lay-er, s. [Eng. way- 
lay ; -er.) One who waylsys *, one who waits 
for another in ambush, with a view to rob, 
seize, or slay him. 

• way-less, a. [EDg. way, a. ; -less.] Having 
no way, mad, or path ; pathless, trackless. 

“ Her throogh the waylen woods of Cardiff to convey.* 
Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a 5. 


*way-mSnt, * wal- ment, v.U [O. Fr 

uvimenter, a variant of lamenter — to lament. 
To lament, to bewail. 

“With that she wept and wofuilie waymented." 

Spenser : Tear* of the Muse*, 855. 

* way -ment, a. [Wayment, v.] Laments 
tion, wailing. 

“ For plttie of the sad wayment 
Which Orpheus for Eurydice did make." 

Spenter : Ruine* of Time , 890. 

* way-ment-ing, * way-ment ynge, a. 

[Wayment, p.] Lamentation, lamenting. 

“ That in this world nys creature lyvynge, 

That herde such eoother waymentyngef 

Chaucer : C. T., 904. 

way -side, 8. A a. [Eng. way, 8., and side.) 

A. As subst. : The aide of the road or way ; 
i -the border or edge of a highway. 

' "'It stood *lso hard by the way tide."— Bunyam : 

1 Pilgrim * Progress, pt. L 

B. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the side of 
a rosd; situated on, lying near, or growing 
on the wayside : as, a wayside Inn, a wayside 
flower, 

way-ward, • wel-ward, • wey-ward, 

a. [A headless form of aweiward = away 
ward ; thus wayward = a way ward, i.e., turned 
away, perverse. {Skeat.y} 

1. Perverse, froward; full of peevish ca- 
prices or wldms ; capricious, obstinate. 

“ Make their whole belug a wayward *od uneasy 
coodiUoa.’-Sree?*.' Spectator. No. 20*. 

2. Growing or running where not wanted. 

" 8«od its roogh wayward roots la all direction*" — 
Smithson : Useful Book for Farmer*, p. 82. 

* way-ward-ljf, adv. [Eng. wayward ; -ly . ] 


In a wayward manner ; perversely, frowardly, 
*• Waywardly proud j sad therefore bold, because 
extremely faulty."— Sidney. 


way-ward-nSss, • wcl-ward-nesse, a. 

[Eng. wayward ; -ness.] The quality or state 
of being wayward ; perverseness, frowardaeas. 

“ Her rather aggravetiog waywardntu and wilful- 
ness.”— Echo, March 6, 1888. 

• way-wise, a . [Eng. way, a., 8Dd wise, a.) 
Expert in finding or keeping the way. 

• way-wif-er, a. [Ger. wegweiser = a guide, 
from wtg = way, and weisen — to direct.] Au 
Instrument for measuring the distance which 
one has travelled on a road ; au odometer or 
pedometer. ( Evelyn : Diary, Aug. 6, 1655.) 

• way-wode, * wal'-wode, a. [Pol. & 
Russ, woyewoda — army-lesder, from woi an 
army, and wodit = to lead.] A name origi- 
nally given to military commanders in various 
Slavonic countries, and afterwards to go- 
vernors of towns and provinces. It was 
borne for a time by the rulera of Moldavia 
and Wallachia, who subsequently took the 
title of Hoapodar. 

• way-wode-shfp, a. [Eng. waywode ; -ship.) 
The office or jurisdiction of a waywode. 

t way-worn, a. [Eng. way , e., and worn.) 
Wearied by travelling; tired. [See extract 
under Wavfar.ino, B.] 

way-wort, a. [Eng. way, and wort.) 

Bot.: A nagaUis arvensis. 

wayz -goose, s. [See def. 3.] 

* 1. A stubble-goose. (Bailey.) 

* 2. An entertainment given to journey- 
men at tbe beginning of winter. (Bailey.) 

3 An annual dinner of the peraons em- 
ployed in a printing-office ; a printer’s bean- 
feast. Timperley (Diet. Printers & Printing, 
p. 516) says : “The derivation of this term is 
not generally known. It is from tbe old Eng- 
lish word wayz, atubble. A stubble goose 
Is a known dainty In our days. A wayz-goose 
was the head dish at the annual feast of the 
foref 3 thera of our fraternity.” 

we, pers. pron. [A.S. ; cogn. with Dut. wij ; 
IceL vir, veer; Dan. & 8w. vi; Ger. wir; 
Goth, weis.) The plural of the first personal 
pronoun : I and another, or others ; I and he 
or abe, or I and they. 

1. Ws ie often used indefinitely, or 
vaguely, like they, in the sense of people 
generally, the world, Ac., and corresponding 
to the French on and the German man. In 
this nse we differs from they iD that by using 
it the speaker identifies himaelf more or lese 
directly with the statement, whereas the use 
of does not imply any anch identification. 


boll, boi>; poilt, cat, 5011, chorus, 5W11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, e*lst. Pb - C 

-elan, -tian = sh»n. -tlon, -slon = shun j -tlon, -jlon = shun, -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -hlo. -die, lie. - bfl, d«L 
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weak— weal 


2. W$ Is frequently used by Individuals, as 
editors, authors, and the like, when alluding 
to themselves, in order to avoid nny appear- 
ance of egotism, which would arise from the 
too constant use of tiie pronoun i. We is 
also osed by kings and other potentates In 
official documents. It is said to have been 
first ao used by King John (1204-15). 

** IT* charge you. oo allegiance to oarself. 

To hold yoar slaughtering hands." 

Shakes p. t 1 Henry YI„ Ui. L 


weak, * weake, walk, * wetk, • weko, 
* wyekc, * wyke, a. I leek veikr , veylrr, 
vakr ~ weak ; Sw. vek ; Dan. veg = pliant ; 
A.S. tede = pliant, weak, easily beut; Dut. 
week; Ger. weich. The original meaning was 
yielding, giving way easily ; cf. Icel. vikja 
<pa. U veik, pa. par. vikixn) = to tnm, to turn 
aside ; A.S. trlcon (pa. t wdc. pa. par. wicen) 
= to give way ; Ger. i ctichen (pa. t, wich, pa. 
par. geuichen) = to give way ; Gr. «!«» ( eikd , 
for veiko) = to yield, to give way. From tha 
aarne root come wick and wicker,] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Wanting or deficient In physical strength ; 


(1) Deficient in bodily strength ; not able 
to do asvere or difficult tasks or work, or to 
raise heavy weights, or the like ; wanting lo 
robustness or vigour; feeble, exhausted ; not 
strong ; infirm, eickly. 

“ Him to be yat ***** and weary well the knew." 

i Spenser l F. L ix. SO. 

(2) Not able to sustain a heavy weight, 
pressure, or strain. 

** A mantel hoog her feet by 
Upon a beach weake end «metL“ 

Romaunt qf the Rote, 

(3) Not baviug tlie parts firmly united or 
adhesive ; easily broken or separated into 
pieces ; brittle : as, a treat vessel. 

(4) Not stiff ; pliant, easily bending, soft : 
as, the weak stem nf a plant. 

(5) Not able to reaiat onset or attack ; easily 
surmounted or overcome : as, a weak fortress. 

2. Unfit for purposes of attack or de- 
fence, either from want of numbers, training, 
oourage, nr other martial resources ; not 
strong In arms ; too ainall in numbers or in- 
sufficiently prepared : as, a weak force. 

3. Not strongly or numerously supplied ; 
out holding a large number. 

“ Being weak in tramps, you should play tbs trump 
next in valao to tbo turn-apt'— Field, Dec. 12, 1885, 

4. Deficient in farce of utterance or sound ; 
having little volume, loudness, or sonorous- 
ness : as, a treafc voice. 

5. Wanting in ability to perform Its func- 
tions or office; powerless in operation; in- 
efficacious ; deficient in functional energy, 
activity, nr force. 

" Goes against my treat gtomach." 

Shaketp. : Henry F., 111. 3. 

6. Not abundantly or sufficiently impreg- 
nated with tha essential required, or with the 
usual ingredients, or with stimulating or 
nonrishlng substances or properties ; not of 
the usual strength ; poor : as, weak tea, weak 
ale, &c. 

7. Not possessing moral nr mental strength, 
vigour, or energy ; deficient In strength nf 
Intellect or judgment; wanting In strength of 
mind or resolution. 

" If they wore weak eooogh to recall him, they 
would aooa bare to depooo him again .'' — Macaulay : 
Biet, Eng., ch. xiL 

8. Having imperfect mental faculties ; 
foolish, silly, fatuous, atupid. 

- To dally much with subject* me* a and low, 

Prove* that th* mind 1 * weak, or make* It bo." 

Cowper: Table Talk, 545. 

9. Not having acquired full confidence or 
conviction ; not firmly settled or established ; 
wavering, vacillating. 

•‘Him that la wait In the faith receive ye, but oot 
to douhtful disputation*. Romani alv. L 

10. Deficient in steadiness or firmness ; not 
able to resist temptation, persuasion, urgency, 
or the like ; easily moved, impressed, or over- 
come. 

“ Wicked and thence ^w*." 

Milton: P, U, !v. «5«. 

11. Resulting from or Indicating want of 
Judgment, discernment, or firmness ; arising 
from or characterized by want of moral cour- 
age, of self-denial or of determination ; Inju- 
dicious : as, a weak compliance. 

12. Not having effective or prevailing power ; 
not potent ; Inefficacious. 

" My ancient Incantation* are too weak." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry'TI^ r. t. 


13. Not having pow er to convince ; not sup- 
ported bv the force of reason nr truth ; un- 
siistalned, controvertible. 

** Weaker reason* than thes« would have satisfied 
the Whig* who formed the majority of the Privy 
Council . —Macaulay : Hut, Eng., ch. xi 

14. Not founded in right or justice; not 
easily defensible. 

M My title’* weak." Shaketp. : t Henry VI., L L 

15. Deficient in power or vigour of expres- 
aion ; not having pith, pregnancy, or point : 
as, a wtak atyle. 

* 16. Slight, inconsiderable, little, petty. 

“ Thl* weak aud IdU theme." 

Shaketp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, v. 

IL Gram. : A term applied to verbs the 
past tense and past participle of which are 
formed by the addition of -ed, -d ; aa, I lore, 
1 loved; opposed to strong verbs (q.v.). Also 
applied to nouns tha plurals of which are 
formed by the addition of -a, -e*. 

* we&k-lmilt, a. Ill-founded. 

** Yet ever to obtain hla will resolving. 

Though weak-built hope*, persuade him to abstaining." 

Shaketp. i Rape qf Lucrccc, I30u . 

weak-eyed, a. Having weak eyes. 

weak fish, s. [Sqceteaoue.] 

weak-headed, a. Having a weak head 
or intellect. 

* weak-hearted, a. Having little cour- 
age ; spiritless. 

“ Mor* mlaerle* tod greater far 
Than my weak-hearted ooemle* dare ofT*r.“ 

Shaketp. i Henry nil., ill. 3. 

•weak-hinged, a. Weak, ill-founded. 

“ Not able to prodoc* more accusation 
Than your own wra*-Ainged fancy." 

Shaketp. : Winter t Tale, U. S. 

weak-kneed, a. Having weak knees ; 
hence, fig., giving way easily ; not strong of 
mind*or resolution ; weak, 

“ Such another weakdenoed effort . . . will lead t* 
BO good rwolt,"— 8t. James’ t Gaeetie, Jan. 14. 1888. 

weak-made, a. Having by nature little 
strength ; weak, feeble. 

•‘Thoae proud lord*, to blame. 

Make weak-made women tenant* to their ahame." 

Shaketp. : Rape qf Lucrtce, 1,290, 

weak-minded, a. Feeble in mind or 
resolution. 

weak-mindedness, «. The quality or 
state of being weak-minded ; irresolution, in- 
decision. 

•* Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness* 
Wordsworth : To B. R. Ho yd on, Esq. 

weak-side, a. That side or aspect of a 
person's character cr disposition by which he 
is most easily affected or influenced. 

“ To qu*ll the tyrant love, and guard thy he*rt 

Oo this weak tide, where most our nature fell*." 

Addison : Cato. 

weak-sighted, a. Having weak eight. 

weak-spirited, a. Having a weak or 
timorous spirit ; pusillanimous. 

•weak, * wek-en, t?.f. & i. [A.S. twfecan, 
Wdcian.] 

A. Trans. : To make weak ; to weaken. 

“ It . . . weaketh oar hertee la verto n."— Golden 
Boke, let 1 

B. Intrans . : To become weak ; to lose 
strength ; to abate. 

“ Somwhat to weken gsn the paina" 

Chaucer: Troilut l CreeHde. fr, 

weaken, v.l. & L [Eng. weak, a. ; -en.] 

A. Trans. : To make weak ; to lessen the 
strength of ; to deprive of strength ; to de- 
bilitate ; to lessen the force, power, or autho- 
rity of. 

" How strangely U th« force of thU motive weakened 
by tbo*e who make Cbri«t a mere m%xs. r —Atterbury : 
Sermons, voL lii., *er. a 

B. Intrans. : To become weak or weaker ; 
to lose strength. 

** Hi* ootioa weakens." Shaketp. : Lear, L 4. 

weak-en-er, * weak-nor, i. [Eng. weaken ; 
-er.J One who or that which weakens. 

"Huge help* to piety, greet weaknert of tin."— 
South ; Sermons, voL vi., *er. 11 . 

weak -^n-Ing, pr. par. a. [Weaken.] 

A. As jyr. par. : (See the verb) 

B. As adj. : Having the property or quality 
of reducing strength : as, a weakening disease. 

weak'-Ish, a. [Eng. weak, a ; -ith.] Some- 
what weak ; rather weak. 

• weak -Ish-n^ss, «. [Eng. weakish ; -ness.] 


The quality or state of being weakish ; slight 
weakness. 


weak-Ung, *weak-lyng, a. & a. [Eng. 

weak; - ling .] 

t A. As subst. : A weak or feeble person. 

“This w*t a fe»t not to be Attempted hy a weaM- 
Meld, April 4, 1886. 

* B. As adj. : Weak, feeble. 

“ He f E*chlues] wm hut weakling, und very tender." 
— Eorth : Plutarch, p. 700. 

weak-lfo * weake -ly, adv. & a. [Eng. 

weak, a. ; -fy.] 

A. As adverb: 

\. In a weak manner; with little physical 
strength ; feebly, faintly ; not strongly or 
forcibly. 

2. With want of efficacy ; with little or no 
result. 

3. With feebleness of mind or Intellect ; In- 
discreetly, injudiciously. 

“ Plato. . . weakly advisee men to worship inferlour 
gode, daemon* and •pLnU.'—Ctar*#: On the Evidences, 
prop. «. 

B. As adj. : Not strong of constitution or 
growth ; weak, infirm. 

“Than be tompted to plant a weakly grower.”— 
field. Oct. 16, 1887. 

weak-n£ss, • weake -nesse, *. [Eng. 
weak ; -nett.] 

1. The quality or state of being weak : want 
of phyalcal atrength ; want of force or vigour ; 
feebleness, infirmity. 

“Th* weakness of mine eye*." 

Bhaketp. : Jultus Ccttar, Iv. K 

2. Want of mental or moral atrength ; want 
of moral courage, resolution, or strength of 
will ; irresolution. 

“ n>a*w«» to reelit 

PhUlstlan gold.' Mdt on: Samson Agonlttet, M 0 . 

3. Want o( apiritednesa, life, or aprlghtll- 
ness. 

“ New grace* yearly like thy work* display, 

Soft without weakness, without glaring gay." 

Pope: Epistle to Mr. Jervat, 6 A 

*4. Want of moral farce or influence ui>on 
the mind ; want of cogency. 

“ She seem* to be conscious of the twaJbMM of those 
teatimoniea.”— TiUoteon. 

5. A fall in price. 

" The trad* there. In fact, ha* been » %th*r Inclined 
to hardeu than *how weakness" — tiaily Chronicle, 
May 35, 1885. 

6. A defect, failing, or faul% ; a foible : as, 
Every one has his weakness, (In this sense it 
takes a plural.) 


weal (1), *wele, # weale, a. [A.S. wela, 
it tala, weola — opulence, prosperity, weal, 
from wel = well (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dan. vel = 
weal, welfkre ; Sw. val; O. H. Ger. weld , 
wola , wola ; Ger. wohL] 

1. A sound, healthy, or prosperous stata, 
whether of persona or things ; the state of 
being well ; welfare, prosperity. 


" By every chief who fooght or felL 
i’or Albion * went in bottle bold.’* 

Scott: Bard’s Incantation. 


* 2. The body politic ; the atato, tha com- 
monwealth. 


“ Th* special watchmeo of oar EnylUh weal" 
Shuketp. : 1 Henry VI., in. L 

% The public, general, or common weal : The 
well-being, welfare, or prosperity of the com- 
munity, state, or society. „ 

“ A fo* to the public weal. " 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, 11L 1. 


* weal balanced, a. Kept in just pro- 
portion by reasons of state. 

“ By oold gradstloa und weal-balanced form." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, ir. A 


* weal - public, • weal - publlck, a. 

The public weal ; tha commonwealth. 

“ S«t opoo spoil oa either part they were. 

Whilst the weal-pub! Irk they In piece* tear." 

Drayton : Miseries qf Margaret. 


* weals-man, a A man who consults or 
professes to consult the public weal. 

“ Meeting two each we<ils-men m you are." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanus, It L 


weal (2), * wheal, j. [A.S. uxdu.] The mark 
of a stripe ; a wale (q.v.X 

" Uk* wart* or weals it bang* opoo her *k Ib.” 
Donne. 

•weal (1), v.t. [Weal (1). M To promote 
the weal or welfare of. 


weal (2), *wale, v.t. [Weal (2), *.] To 
mark with weals or stripes. 


“Thy sacred body wan 4 tripped of thy jpumeot*, 
and waled with bloody stripe* • Bp. Hall: ConttmpL, 
bk. It. 


<ate, Cit, fiire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, th&re; pine, pit* sire, sir, marine; go. pfit, 
or, wore, w git, work, who, son; mnte, chb, cure, unite, cur, rule, ftill; try- Syrian, a> = e ; ey = a; qtt = kw. 


weaia way —wear 
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•weal'-a-way, inter}. PTeulwat.] 

weald, * wald, * wait, wold, * we eld, *. 

[A.S. weald, wald — a wood, a forest; cogn. 
with 0. H. Ger. wait; Ger. i oalti.} [Wold.] 
A piece of open forest -land ; a woody place or 
woody waste ; a wold. 

If As a proper name it is applied to a valley 
or tract of country lying between tbe north 
and south downs of Kent and Sussex, 


Weald-clay, $. 

English Ceol. : The upper series of strata 
of the Wealden formation. It is about 1,0<>0 
feet thick, and, with the exception of ita 
upper portion, which is fluvio-marine, ia of 
fresh water origin. It constituted the delta uf 
a great river, which, slowly subsided till at 
length the ocean was let in. The delta waa 
inhabited by great Saurians, of the genera 
Jgnanodon, Hypsilophodon, Pelorosaurns, 
Ornithopsis, and Hylaeosaurus, These, be- 
coming submerged as the delta sank, became 
imbedded, not in the Weald clay, but in the 
overlying Kentish Rag which succeeded the 
clay, and resta on it conformably. Through- 
out the clay itself are ca?ta of Cypridea, and 
there are occasional bands of Sussex marble 
composed almost entirely of a species of Palu- 
dina. The Weald clay constitutes a valley 
between the elevated ridges of the Hastinge 
Sand and tha chalk downs of Kant, Surrey, 
Hampshire, and Sussex, from Hythe by Tun- 
bridge, Hartingcombe, and Haiisbam to Pev- 
ensey. 


Weald'-^n, a. & s. [Eng. weald; -en.] 

A. As adj, : Of or pertaining to a weald ; 
specifically, pertaining to the weald of Kent 
and Snasex, or to the formation described 
under B. 

B. At substantive : 

English GeoL: A group of rocks consist- 
ing of clay, shale, aana, sandstones, grits, 
»hd limestones, constituting the lowest part 
of the Cretaceous system. In 1822 Mr. Gideon 
Algernon Mantell (afterwards Dr. Mantell, 
F.R.S.) correctly ahowed that it was of flu- 
viatile origin, though intercalated between 
marine Oolite below, and Greensand, also 
marine, above. Tb© name, Wealden Forma- 
tion, was first introduced by Mantell, to 
whom it had bee a soggested by his friend 
J. P. Martin, Esq., of Polborough. The 
Wealden has been generally divided into the 
Weald Clay, constituting the npper beda, 
the Hastings Sand in the middle, and Pur- 
beck beda below ; but the Pnrheck beds 
are now considered to be Oolite, or to 
be intermediate between the Oolite aod the 
Wealden. Tha thickness of the true Wealden 
formation in Swanage Bay, where it is most 
highly developed, may be 2,000 feet. Its 
fauna consists of great reptiles, fishes of the 
genus Lepidotus, and freshwater molluscs, 
Physa, Linimea, Ac. ; ita flora of Conifers, 
Cycads, and Ferns, Imt no Dicotyledonous 
Angioaperm*. Tha delta of the old Wealden 
river has been traced about two hundred 
miles from east to west, and a hundred miles 
from north to south. Much has been swept 
away by denudation. The Quorra or Niger in 
Africa covers 25,000 square miles ; tha Weal- 
den river therefore prol>ably approached, and 
may possibly have exceeded it in magnitude'. 
It drained a large part of a continent, tho area 
and exact situation of which are unknown. 
The Weaiden of Hanover and Westphalia con- 
stitutes the delta of a second river distinct 
from the first [Weald-clay, Hastings-sand, 
PUHSECK-BEDe.] 


* weald-ish, a. [Eng. weald; -fefe.) Of or 
belonging to a weald, and especially to the 
weald of Kent and Sussex. 

" The wealdish vasxu n ~FulUr.- Worthies ,* Kent, 


* weal'-lfil, * weale-full, a. [Eng. weal (1), 
and/wM.] Happy. 


'** To telle the Jerkee with Joy, that Joy do bring, 

I# both * wealqfull end « wofull thiug.” 

Davies : Doty Hoode, p. 18. 


Wealth, *wealthe,* welthe, s. [Eng. weal 
(1), a. ; -th; cf. healthy from heal, dearth, from 
dear, &c. ; cogn. with Dut. weelde — luxury, 
from wel — well (adv.).'] 

L Ordinary Language: 

*1. Weal, prosperity, welfare, eternal hap- 
piness. 

" Let do nwn seek hie own, hnt every men another'* 
wealth. —1 Corinth, x. 24. 


2. A collective term foi riches ; material 
possessions in all their variety ; large posses- 


sions of money, goods, or lands ; that abund- 
ance of worldly estate which exceeds the state 
of the greater part of the cominuoity ; afflu- 
ence, opulence. 

" That wealth cou*l*ta lu money or lu gold end 
sU ver. is «. popular notion .*'— Smith ; IFeoftA of Hat lot u, 
hk. iv.. ch. L 

3. Abundance, affi uence, profusion. 

" With now wouder uuw ho visws . . . 

In narrow room nature's whols wealth, yen more, 

A haiiv'a oa earth.” J liiton : P. L„ Iv. 207. 

II. Polit. Econ. : A term embracing all and 
only such objects as have utility and can 
be appropriated in exclusive possession, and 
therefore exchanged. Political economists 
consider labour as the only source of wealth ; 
and political economy treats mainly of the 
means of promoting the increase of national 
wealth, and of removing obstructions to its 
development 

* wealth-ful, •wealth-fall, a. [Eng. 
wealth : -full.] Full of wealth or happiness ; 
prosperous. 

^Likelta right© wel to prosper In wealthfull piece.”— 

* wealth'-fiill^, adv. [Eng. wealthful ; -ly.] 
In prosperity or happiness ; prosperously. 

" To lesd thy life wcalthfully."— Vises : Instruct, of 
a Christian IVoman, hk. iL, ch. it. 

W^alth'-i-ly, adv. [Eng. wealthy ; -ly.] In 
a wealthy manner ; in the midst of wealth or 
riches ; richly. 

" I came to wive It wealthily In Padua." 

Shakes p. * Taming of the Shrew, l a. 

wcalth -i-ness, • welth-i-nee, ?. [Eng. 
wealthy ; -ness.] Tbe quality or state of being 
wealthy ; riches, opulence. 

"This In tract of tyme made him weithy, and by 
meaue of this welthines ©aimed pryde." — Fabya n : 
Chronyde, eh. IvL 


wealth'-jf, • welth-y, a. [Eng. wealth ; -y.] 
1. Having wealth or riches ; having large 
possessions in lands, goods, money, or securi- 
ties, or larger than the generality of people ; 
rich opulent, affluent 

" I will be married to * wealthy widow 
Ere three days pats.” 

Shakes p. ; Taming qf the Shrew, iv. 1 


• 2. Rich fn any sense, as In beauty, orna- 
ment, endowments, Ac. 

* 3. Largo io point of value ; ample. 


** Her dowry wealthy* 

Shakesp. : Taming ef the Shrew, iv. Jw 


wean, *wene, v.t . [A.S. wenian — to ac- 
custom ; dwenian = to wean ; cogn. with Dut. 
wennen = to accustom, to inure ; aftvennen = 
to wean ; Icel. venja = to accustom ; Dan. 
vanne = to accustom ; Sw. vanja = to accus- 
tom ; vanja af= to wean ; O. H. Ger. wenjan, 
wennan; M. H. Ger. wen en; Ger. gneoknen— 
to accustom ; entwdhnen — to wean. From 
the sara a root as wont, a. (q.v.).] 

I. Lit, : To separate from tha breast, or from 
the mother’s milk as food ; to accustom and 
reconcile as a child or other young animal to 
a want or deprivation of the breast ; to ab- 
lactate. 


" And she wefl wean'd — I never «hall foTget it,— 

Of all the day# of the year upon that day.' 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, i 8. 

2. Fig. : To detach or alienate, as the affec- 
tions from any object of desire ; to reconcile 
to tbc want or loss of anything ; to disengage 
from any habit, former pursuit, or enjoyment. 

“ It was the sight of thy d»r crost 
First wean'd my soul from earthly things.” 

_ Cow per : Glney Hymns, liii 

wean, s, [Wean, v.] 

1. A child ; a little one. (Scotch.) 

“ The pulr doggie balanced lfcaell as one of tha « scans 
wad hae done.” — Scott : Guy Man nr ring. eh. xlv. 

2. An infant, a weanling. (Prov.) 


weaned, pa. par . or a. [Wean, v.] 

• wean-ed-ness, s. [Eng. weaned; -ness.] 

1. IAt. : The state or condition of being 
separated from the breast. 

2. Fig. : Detachment. 

“ IF eanednets from end weariness of the world.**— 
Cotton Mather : Memorable Providences (ed. 1«8»), p. »&. 


• wean -el, * wean ell, * wen-nell, s. 

[Eng. wean; -el.] An aoirnal newly weaned; 
a weanling. 

** A Urnh, or « kid or n wcanel want.” 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender; September. 

wean'-Ing, pr . par . or a. [Wean, v .] 
weanlng-brash, *. 

Med. : A severe form nf dlsrrhoea, which 
supervenes at times on weaning. 


t wean'-ling, s. & a. [Eng. wean, a. ; -liagr.] 

A. As subst. : A child or other animal 
newly weaned. 

B, Am adj. : Newly weaned. 

** Mlue, tbe fairest haud*. took freedom first Into them 
A wennlisuj child." 

A. C. Swinburne : Litany qf Stations; Greece. 

weap'-on (or as weph), • wap-en, * wep- 
en, • wep-on, t. [A.S. Wtppan — a weapon, 
shield, or swrara ; cogn. with Dut. wapen ; Icel. 
vapn ; Dan. vaahen ; Sw. vapen; O: H. Ger. 
wafan, wappen; Ger. waffe ; Goth, wepna.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument of offence; particularly 
any Instrument used, or designed to ha used, 
in destroyiog or annoying an enemy, as a 
sword, a dagger, a rifle, a cannon, a club, or 
tha like. 

" Full on the shield'# round boss the weapon rung." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xlll. 2£>«. 

2. An instrument for contest or for combat- 
ing enemies, either for offence or defence; 
anything that may bo used as a help or arm 
in a contest. 

“Tha chief weapon of the Common# had been th# 
power of tbe purse." - — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xL 
IL Bot. : Any process or structure by which 
a plant is defended, spec, a thorn or prickle. 

• weapon-salve, s. A salve which was 
supposed to cure a wound by being applied to 
the weapon which had caused it. [Sympa- 
thetic-powder.] 

“That the sympathettek powder and the weapon- 
salve constantly perform what is promised, I lsmv# 
others to bellev#.'^ Boyle. 

weapon-scliaw, t. A wapenshaw (q.v.). 

" Already on dark Ruberslaw 
The Douglas holds his t oettponsehaw* 

Scott : Lay of the Last Minstrel, iv. 28. 

• weapon -smith, s. One who make* 
weapons of war ; an armourer. 

wCap oned, • weapned, • wep-oned, a. 

[Eog. ; -ed.] Furnished with a weapon 

or weapons ; armed, equipped. 

M Stand you up 

Shielded and helmed, and weaponed with the truth.* 
Coleridge ; Piccolomini. i. 7. 

w^ap'-^n-lSss, • weap-on lesse, a. [Eng 
weapon ; -lets.] Having no weapon or arms ; 
unarmed. 

" In #elf-defence, with a warrior’# brow, 

He stood, nor weaponless wsa now.” 

Wordsworth : White Doe, v. 

# weap -on-r^, $. [Eng. weapon, a. ; -ry.] 
Weapons in general. 


wear (1), • wearo, • weren (pa. t, * wart, 
* wered, * wore, pa. par. toor»), v.t. & i. [A.S. 
werian (pa. t. werode); cogn. with IceL verja 
= to wear ; O. H. Ger. werian ; Goth, wasjan 
= to clothe. From the aaine root cornea vest ] 
A. Transitive : 

1 . To carry covering the body, as clothes ; 
to be dressed in. 


“ Man wearing lh# same tartan, and attached to the 
•erne lord, were arrayed agaiust each other."— Jfac- 
ou lay : Hist. Eng., ch. xiii 


2. To carry appendant to the body, aa orna- 
ments, a aword, &c. 

•* This Jewel : 

Accept, and wear It, kina my lord.” 

Shakesp. : Timon, 1 1 

* 3. To carry, to bear. 


"Where the wasp doth wear his stiog.** 

Shakesp. ; Taming of the Shrew , IL 


4 . To allow to grow in a particular fashion. 

**If any of the Chinese is found wearing longhair 
in China, he forfeits hi# head."— Dampier: Voyages 
(an. 1681). 

5. To consume by frequent or habitual nse ; 
to deteriorate, waste away, or usa up, aa 
clothes. 


6. To wasta or impair by rubbing or attri- 
tion ; tn lessen or consume by constant action 
upon ; to destroy by degrees ; to wasta away. 

** Wh«n water-drops have worn the stones of Troy." 

Shakesp. : Troitus A Cretsida, Hi. 2. 

• 7. Hence, to weary, to exhaust, to fatigue. 

M To wear yonr gentle limb# iu my *ff«irs." 

Shakesp. : Alls llVtf, v. L 

• 8. To efface from tbc memory ; to forget 

"This few days* woader will be quickly worn.” 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry VI., li. 4. 

9. To causa or produce by constant percus- 
aion or attrition ; to form by continual attri- 
tion : as, A constant current of water will 
wear a channel In atone. 


10. To have or present an appearance of; to 
bear, to carry, to exhibit. 

** H# wears the ro#e of youth npov him.** 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lit IS, 


(> 611 , bo^ ; poilt, ; cat, 9011, chorns, 9hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Irig,, 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tion, sion = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shiie. -ble, -die, Ac. = beL del* 
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11. To bring about gradually ; to affect by 
degrees ; hence, to cause to think or act ia a 
certain direction, way, or line. (Often with 
or into.) 

“Trial* war us into a Uking of what, powihly, lu 
the first essay displeased mm.” —L ocke. 

* 12. To conaume, pass, or spend tediously. 
(Followed by away.) 

“ Wbat masks, what dances. 

To wear away this long age of three boors." 

& hakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream. T. I. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To be undergoing gradual impairment or 
diminution; to waste gradually; to diminish 
or pass away by attrition, use, or time. 

" Though marble wear with raining.** 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucroce, 6*0. 

2. To pass away, as time ; often with an 
Idea of tediousness. (Followed by a way, off, 
out, Ac.) 

**The day wears away."— Banyan : Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress, LL 

* 3. To be worn appendant to the body ; to 
be the fashion. 

“Like the brooch and the toothpick, whieh wear 
not now ."—Shaketp. : Alts Well, L L 

*4. To become fit by wearing, as a garment. 

“So wears she, to him. 

So sway* she level iu her husband’* heart." 

Shaketp. : Twelfth Sight, U. 4. 

5. To last in wearing : as. This cloth will 
not wear. 

6. To move or advance slowly ; to make 
gradual progress. 

* 7. To become, to grow. 

“The Spaniards began to ware weary, for winter 
drew on."— Berners : Froissart; Cronycts, 1. STL 

1. To wear away: To fmpair, diminish, 
or destroy by gradual attrition or imper- 
ceptible action. 

2. To wear off: 

(1) Trans. : To remove or diminish by attri- 
tion ; to rub off. 

(2) Intrans. : To pass away by uegrees. 

3. To wear out : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) To render useless by wearing ; to wear 
■dll useless. 

(б) To wsste, destroy, or consume by degrees. 

" Wear out thy youth with abapeleas idleness." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, L 1. 

(c) To harass, to exhaust. 

“ He shall wear out the saint*. "—Daniel vlL IS. 

(d) To waste or consume the strength of. 

“ This very revYeut lecher, quite worn out 
With rheumatisms, aud crippled with hiagonL" 

J. Dry den, fun. : Juvenal, xiv. 74 

(2) Intrans. : To become useless from wear. 

“They showed him all manner of furniture which 
their Lord had provided for pilgrims, as sword, shield, 
helmet, breastplate, aU-prayer, and shoes that would 
not wear out."— Bunyan : Pilgrims Progress, pL L 

4. To wear the breeches : To be the master. 
(Said of a husband or wife.) 

“ Yon must not look to be my Mr. Sir, 

Nor talk i' the bouse as though yon wore the breeches. 
No, nor command iu anything. 

Beaum. A Piet. : Rule a W\fo A hate a Wife, 1L 

5. To wear well (or ill ) ; 

(1) To be wasted away or worn out alowly 
(or quickly) ; to last a long (or abort) time in 
use; to be affected by time or use with diffi- 
culty (or ease). 

(2) To look well (or 111) for one’s years. 
(Collog.) 

wear (2), v.t. A i. [The same word as Veer 
(q-v.)j 


Nautical : 

A. Trans: To bring on the other tack by 
turning the vessel round stem to the wind. 

“ Wa wera obliged iu the afternoon to wear ship."— 
Anton: Voyages, bk. L, cb. viii. 

B. Intrans. : To come round on the other 
tack. 

wear (3), v.t. (A.S. werian; cogu. with led. 
verja ; Dan. vasrge ; Goth, warjan .] 

1. To guard, to watch, to defend. 

2. To ward off; to prevent from approaching 
or entering: as, To wear a wolf from aheep. 

wear (1), s. [Wear (1), »•] 

1. The act of weiring; the state of being 
worn : as, 1 have thia coat in wear. 

2. Diminution by attrition, use, time, or 
the like : as, the wear and tear of a dreaa. 

* 3. That which ia worn ; the style of dress ; 
hence, fashion, vogue. 

“Motley *« the only wear.” 

Shaketp. : As You Like It, it T. 


If Wear and tear: The loss arising from 
wearing; tho waste, diminution, decay, or in- 
jury which anything sustaius by being used. 
“In the wear and tear of ooin.aod in that of plate." 
— Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. L, ch. v. 

wear (2), s. [Wkir.1 

wear -a-ble, a. A a. [Eng. wear ; -able.] 

A* As adj. : Capable of being worn ; fit to 
be worn. 

B. As subst. : Anything capable of being 
worn ; dress. 

wear'-er, *. [Eng. wear (1), v. ; -er .] 

1. One who wears or carries on or append- 
ant to the body ; one who has something on 
his body. 

" Were I the wearer of Antonio*' beard." 

S hakes p : Antony A Cleopatra, iL 4. 

2. That which wears, wastes, or diminishes. 

• wear-i-^-ble, a. [Eng. tmiry; -a&fe.l 
Capable of becoming wearied or fatigued. 

• wear-X-ful, a, [Eng. weary ; Full 

of weariness ; causing weariness ; wearisome. 

“It was of coune auggwted bv the Jubilee; but 
contained no direct reference to that weariful word." 
— A then (turn, Aug. IS. ISS7, p. MS. 

• wear-i-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. weariful ; - ly .] 
In a weariful or wearying manner ; weari- 
somely. 

wear'-X-less, a. [Eng. weary; -few.] Un- 
tiring, incessant, indefatigable. 

“Wise by weariless observation."— Lowell.* Among 
My Books, p. 17L 

wear'-i-ljf, * wer-y-ly, adv. [Eng. weary, 
a. ; -ly.] 

1. In a wearied or fatigued manner ; like 
one wearied. 

2. So as to weary or fatigue ; wearisomely. 

wear-X-ness, * wer-i-neese, *wer-y- 
nysse, * weyr-y-nesse, v. [Eng. weary , 

a. ; -ness.] 

1. The quality or atate of being weary or 
fatigued ; lassitude or exhaustion of strength 
induced by labour or exertion ; fatigue. 

“ At length with weariness and wine oppressed ; 
They rue from table, aud withdraw to rest." 

Dry den : Grid; Metamorphoses xiL 

2. Uneasiness proceeding from monotonous 
continuance ; ennui, tedium, languor. 

" Malady— In part. I fear, provoked 
By weariness of life." 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. IL 

3. Weartsoraenesa, tedlousnesa, fatigue. 

“The more remained out of the weariness aud 
fatigue of their Late marchee."— Clarendon. 

wear'-Ing, pr. par., a ., A $, [Wear (1), v .] 

A. As pr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Applied to wbat is worn ; fit 
for wearing : as, wearing appareL 

C. At substantive : 

1. The act or atate of carrying on or ap- 
pendant to the body ; the state of having on, 
as clothes. 

“And they do *o oommeiid aud approve my apparel, 
with my Judicious wearing of it. it » abova wonder.”— 
Ben Jonton : Every Man out qf Ms Rumour, iL 2. 

2. That which is worn ; dreaa, clothes, gar- 
ments. 

“ The waved water chamelot, waa from the begin- 
ning esteemed the richest aud bravest wearing,"— P. 
Holland: Plinie, bk. viiL, ch. xlix. 

wear'-Xsh, * wer-ish, * wer-isho, * wer- 
yshe, a. [Etym. doubtfnl ; prob. connected 
with weary (q.v.).] 

1. Wizened, shrunk, withered. 

“ Behind the goodly horse he placed a little wcarish 
man, and seeming to light to haTe but amall strength.' 
—North : Plutarch, p. 492. 

2. Mischievous, evil-disposed, malicious, 
ahrewiah. 

“ A wretched wearith alfe." Spenser : P. Q., IT. ▼. *4. 

3. Worthleaa; of naught. 

“Being onerwbtlmed with weritho opinion*."— 
Udal ; Matthew v. 

wear'-i-s£me, a. [Eng. weary, a.; -some.] 
Causing weariness ; tiresome, fatiguing, tedi- 
ous, irksome, monotonous, wearying* 

“The march of the preceding mght had been weari- 
some."— Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

weai^-i-somo-ly, adv. [Eng. wearisome; 
-ly. ] In a wearisome manner ; ao as to cause 
weariness ; tediously. 


length' 
lecL 38. 


Neither to hurry over any part though tlenly, nor 
fthen it wearisomely”— Seeker : Works, voL vL, 


wear - X - some - ness, * wear - i - some - 
nesse, s. [Eng. wearisome; -ness.] Tha 
quality or atate of being wearisome ; tiresome- 
ness, tediousnesa. 

" Bot no worthy enterprise can be done by u* with- 
out continnali plodding and wearisomeneu. — Milton * 
Tetrachordon. 

wear'-j^, *wear-ie, *wer-i, *wer-ie, 
* wor-y, a. [AS. we rig = tired ; cogn. with 

0. Sax. wdrig — weary, as sidh-wdrig = fatigued 
with a journey; O. H.Ger.iooriw. According to 
Skeat connected with A.S. worian = to wau- 
der, to travel, from wdr = a moor or swampy 
place ; hence, the orig. meaning was to tramp 
over wet or swampy places, the most likely 
to cause fatigue. ]V6r Is identified by Skeat 
with wds, was — ooze ; so that wdrig — vftsig 
— bedaubed with mire ; draggled ; cf. IceL vds 
= ooze, wetness, toil, fatigue. J 

1. Haviog the strength much exhaosted by 
labour or violent exertion ; having the 
strength, endurance, patience, or the like 
worn out ; tired, fatigued, exhausted. 

“The tee ary wanderer *nnk to rest." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey vL L 

2. Impatient of the continuance of some- 
thing painful, tedious, irksome, or the like ; 
disgusted, aick. 

“lam weai* of thi* charge." Shaketp. : Timon, lit 4, 

3. Causing fatigue or tedium; tiresome, 
wearisome, irksome. 

“Their weary hour* the warder* wore." 

Scott : Roktby. v. A 

* 4. Causing disgust or loathing ; hateful 
odious. 

“The weariest and mo*t loathed worldly life." 

Shakes p. : Measure for Measure, iiL L 

5. Feeble, aick, puny. ( Prov . <£ Scotch.) 

wear'-$f, v.t. A i. [Wearv, a.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make weary; to reduce or exhaust 
the strength or endurance of; to tire, to 
ffetigue, to exhaust. 

“Many haoing a long time wearied tbeir armed, 
chose rather to out their target* oat of their hands. 
Goldings ; Casar, fot. lft. 

2. To exhaust the patience of; to mak« 
Impatient of continuance. 

“Till God at lant, 

Wearied with their lnlqnitie*. withdraw 
Hi* pre*eDce. n Milton : P. xiL 10T. 

* 3. To harass by someth iog Irksome. 

“To weary him with my aaeiduon* criea." 

Milton : P. L.. xL «10. 

B. Intrant. : To become wearj', tired, or 
fatigued; to tire; to become impatient of 
continuance. 

IT To weary out : To aubdue or exhauat by 
fatigue or irksomeness. 

wear-jf, t. [A.8. wtrg — B. curse.] A curse. 
(Only used in the phrase “ Weary fa' yon,” 
“ Weary on you,” Ac. = a curse on you.) 
(Scotch.) 

wear-jf-ful, a. [Weariful.] 

wea -jand, * woa -zon, * we-sand, * we- 
sande, * we -z and, s. [A.8. wasend, wd- 
stnd — the gullet, prob. pr. par. of wheeze 
(q.v.), and so = the wheezing-thing ; cogn. 
with 0. Fries, wasende, wasande ; O. H. Ger. 
weisunt ; M. H. Ger. weiaant.] The windpipe 
or trachea. 

" The fiend go down my wens and with a bare blade 
at hi* belt"— iSco«.- Rob Roy, ch. xxxvL 

wea'^l, *we-sel, *we-sele, # we-zill, 

8. [A.S. wesle; cogn. with Dut. wezel; Icel. 

visla; Dan. vessel; Sw. vessla; 0. H. Ger. 
visalciy witcla; Ger. wiesel. Prob. from the 
aarae root aa Wizen (q.v.).] 

L Literally: f 

1. Zod. : The genus Putorius ; specif., 
torius vulgaris, the Common Weasel. Length 
about twelve inches, of which the tail occupies 
nearly a quarter. Body extremely slender and 
arched, head small ana flattened, eyes black 
and remarkably quick and lively, ears short 
and rounded ; the neck is long, being but little 
shorter than the trunk and very flexible ; tail 
short, and without a terminal tuft of hair; 
legs short and furred to end of toes. Upj>er 
part light reddish-brown, under surface quite 
white. It feeds on mice and rats, moles and 
amall birda, and, according to Bell (Brit. 
Quadrupeds, p. 183), it wonld appear that this 
animal ought ratlier to be fostered as a de- 
stroyer of vermin than extirpated as a noxious 
depredator. Occasionally the weasel becoraea 
white in winter, though the tail always 


Xate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pXt, sire, sir, marine; go, 
or, wore, wolf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. ©, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu =• kw. 
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ret&ioa its reddish tinge, as that of the Ermine 
does its black tip. In this white stege the 
Weasel ia the Mustela nivalis of Linnseus. 

•2. Ornitk. : A bird which Browne calls 
Mustela variegata. Probably the Smew (q. v.) ; 
Mergusalbellus, the M. mustelaris of Gesner. 

“ Olvera other aarts of dive-fowl ... the variegated 
or party-coloured wraiet, ao called from the resem- 
blsoce It beareth unto a weasel lu the head. — Browne : 
Bird 4 of Norfolk. 

*11. Fig.: A lean, mean, sneaking fellow. 

The i oeatel Scot „ . _ 

Cornea sneaking.* shaketp. : Henry V., 1. 2. 

weasel-coot, $. [Weasel, I. (2).] 
weasel-faced, a. Having a sharp, thin 
face, like a weasel, 
weasel-fish, s. [Whistle-fish.] 


weasel-lemur, «. 

Zool. : Lepilemur mustelinus. (Lefi lemur.] 
* weasel-ling, * weazel-ling, a. 

Ichthy. : Probably the Five-bearded Rock- 
ling, Motella mustela , the Gadus mustela of 
Linnseus. 

•* Jfuttela marina, called by eome a weazel-ling, 
which, called and dried, become* a good Leuteu dUh. 
—Brown* : Norfolk Fithet. 


Wea'-sel-sn5tlt f a. [Eng. weasel and a/iauf.] 
Named from the form of the corolla.] 

Bot. : The sub-genus Galeobdolon (q.v.). 


• weas’-i-ncBS, * weas-y-nes, a. [Eng. 
weasy ; -ness.\ The quality or state of being 
weaay ; carnal pride. 

“ Bot he acknowledged not Ood to be the aoctor 
of them. And therefore of pryde and weatyne* gaoa 
hlmaelfe vp roto hU owue I ustia.’-Voji'* •' Expo*, of 
Daniel, ch. xL 

•weas'-jf, a. [Lit. = wheezing or breathing 
handffrom being puffed up with high and good 
living.] Gluttonous, aenaual. 

" They wexed weaty and fattc, aa salth the song of 
Moaea.”— Joy*: Expo*, qf Daniel, ch. It. 

wS&th'-er, * wed-er, * wed-re, - wed-yr, 

a. & a. [A.S. weder; cogn. with Dut. weder; 
Icel. vedhr ;D&n.veir; Sw. voder; O. H. Ger. 
wetar ; Ger. wetter = weather ; gemtter — a 
atonn ; cf. Icel. land-vidhri = a land-wini ; 
hddh-vidhri = bright weather ; Lith. weir a 
r= a atorm, stormy weather ; Rusa. vieteF, vietr* 
= wind, breeze. From the same root as W ind 
<D,a.J 

A. At substantive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, A general tenn for the atmospheric con- 
ditions, or the state of the air, with special 
referenca to the questions of cold or heat, 
pressure, dryness, humidity, presence or ab- 
sence of rain, occurrence of sunshine, or any 
other meteorological phenomena : as warm 
weather, dry weather , wet weather , stormy 
weather, hazy weather , &c. The science which 
inveatigatea the causes of these changes of the 
atmosphere, aud attempts to trace them to 
their origin ia called Meteorology (q.v.). 

" Wheo the wind la thus settled, we hjive commouly 
fair father."— Dampier : Ditcourte of Wind*, ch. i. 

In some tropical countries the seasons 
are ao regular that the weather for any par- 
ticular month may be predicted long before- 
hand without any considerable liability to 
error. For instance, it may safely be said 
that from November I to June I in Central 
India there will be only two or three rainy 
days, while between June 15 and September 
15 there will b« few days that are not rainy. 
[Monsoon, Season.] Prediction in any par- 
ticular year in temperate climates, especially 
|u Western Europe, is much more liable to 
error, though on a series of years there Is 
tolerable uniformity, ao that such expressions 
have arisen as March winds, April showers, 
and November fogs. The popular belief that 
the weather can be predicted by noting the 
changes of the moon ia erroneous. Most 
other popular notions regarding weather signs 
are more or leas accurate. In predicting 
the weather in Great Britain the meteorolo- 
gists labor under this great disadvantage, 
that the approach, say, of a depression from 
the Atlantic, the ordinary precursor of a 
atorm, cannot be telegaaphed till it has 
reached the weat coast of Ireland. If, on the 
contrary, a atorm crossing the United States 
from the far weat be moving towards New 
York, its progress can be telegraphed to that 
city whenever it reaches the alates adjoining 
the Rocky Mountains. 

• 2. Change of the state of the air. 


* 3. Hence, flg., vicissitude, change of con- 
dition. 

“ An aocleot family, which have atood against tba 
waves and weather* of time."— Bacon. 


*4. A light rain, a shower. ( Wydiffe : 
Deuteronomy xxxii. 2.) 

•5. Wind. 

* 6. A atorm, a tempest. 


* 7. Bad, wet, or inclement weather. 

“ Seyuge tbla byashop with hia company ayttyng in 
the weder."— Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. lxxxilL. 

8. The inclination or ohliquity of the sails 
of a windmill to the plane of revolution. 

II. Naut. : The aide of the vessel exposed 
to the wind ; in contradistinction to the lee 
or leeward side, which is away from the 
wind. 


B. As adjective : 

Naut. : Towards the wind ; windward. (Used 
frequently in composition : as, weather-quar- 
ter , weather-gauge , 4 c.) 

% * (1) To make fair weather : To flatter ; to 
conciliate by fair words and a ahowof friend- 
ship. [Fair-weather, 2.] 

" 1 moat make fair weather yet awhile.*’ 

Bhakctp. : 2 Henry I /., V. L 

(2) To make good (or bad ) weather : 

Naut. : To behave well (or ill) ia a atorm ; 
to ahip little (or much) water. 


» 


weather-anchor, *. 

Naut. : The anchor lying to windward, by 
which the ahip rides when moored. 


weather-beaten, a. Beaten by the 
wind ; seasoned by exposure to all aorta of 
weather. 

•* Weather-beaten old seamen who had risen from 
being cahln-boy* to be Admiral*."— Macaulay: Hitt. 
Kng., oh. xv. 

H It ia probable that weather-beaten ahould 
really be weather-bitten (q.v.). In some cases 
it ia undoubtedly a corruption of the latter 
word : as in Shakesp. : Winter’s Tale , v. 2 

“ Like a weather-bitten conduit.” 


* weather-bit, * weather-bitten, a. 

[Cf. 8w, vaderbiten = weather-bitten ; Norw. 
vederbiten.] Bitten, nipped, or frozen by the 
weather. [Weather-beaten.] 


* weather-blown, a. Weather-beaten ; 
exposed, 

*• Strong Eulape that for height la weather-blownf 
Chapman : Homer ; Iliad it. 6*L 


weather-board, v.t. To nail boards 
upon, as on a roof or aide of a house, lap- 
ping one over another, in order to prevent 
raio, snow, &c., from penetrating it. 


weather-board, *. 

1, Nautical: 

(1) That aide of a ahip which is towards the 
wind ; the windward aide. 

(2) A piece of plank placed In the ports of 
a ahip when laid up in ordinary, and serving 
as a protection from bed weather. They are 
fixed in an inclined position, ao as to turn dIT 
the rain without preventing the circulation 
of air. 

2. Build. (PL): 

Weath er-boarding 
(q.v.). 

weather - 
boarding, a. 

Boards nailed 
with a lap on each 
other to prevent 
the penetration of 
rain, anow, &c., aa 
on roofs, the aldea 
of houses, &C. 

. . KOtJe*, WITH WIATHxa-BOAJtDS. 

weather- ^ 

boarding gauge, s. [BoAnniNa-oAuaE.] 



weather-bound, a. Delayed or re- 
strained from sailing by bad weather. 


weather-bow, s. 

Naut. : The side of a ship’s bow that ia to 
windward. 

weather-box, a. A kind of hygrometer, 
usually in the shape of a toy house, in which 
certain mechanical results from the weight or 
fixture of materials due to dampness are made 
to move a figure or pair of figures— a man and 
a woman on a poised arm, for instance, ao 
that the former advances from hia porch in 
wet, and the latter in dry weather. 


weather-breeder, i. A fine day which 
ia supposed to presage foul weather. (Trot?.) 

■Weather Bureau, «. A bureau oi 
the Department of Agriculture at Washington, 
having charge m the forecasting of weather, 
the issue Df atorm signals, &c., and generally 
the distribution of meteorological information 

weather-cloth, *. 

Naut. : A long piece of canvas or tarpauling 
used tD preserve the hammocks from injury 
by the weather, when stowed, or to defend 
persons from the wind and spray. 

weather-cock, a. & v. [Weathercock.] 

* weather-driven, a. Driven by winds 
or storms ; forced by stress of weather. 

weather-eye, a. The eye that looks at 
the sky to forecast the weather. 

To keep one’s weather-eye open (or awake) : 
To be sharply on Dne’e guard ; to have or keep 
one’s wits about one. (Slang.) 


weather-fish, *. 

Ichthy. : Misgnmus fossilis, called alao the 
Mud-flsh and Thunder- fish. It is about a 
foot in length, dark-brown above, flecked with 
black ; abdomen orange, with black spots. In 
Germany and Austria it is regarded as a 
weather-prophet, because it usually comes to 
the surface about twenty-four hours before bad 
weather, and moves about with unusualenergy. 
This habit has sometimes led to its being con- 
fined In a glass globe as an animated baro- 
meter. (Seeley : Freshwater Fishes of Europe.) 

weather -gage, #. [Wsather-oauoe.] 


weather-gall, *. The same as Watsr- 
oall (q.v.). 


weather-gauge, weather-gage, ». 

1. Lit. & Naut. : The advantage of the wiod ; 
specifically the position or station of one ship 
to the windward of another. 


" Take a turn roood the back o’ the hill to gain the 
wind ou them ; and wheo thou'at got the weather gage 
thou mayat drive thetn before tbse aa geotly as ao 
many ioooceot lamb*. “—Scoff .* leanhoe , cn, i. 


* 2. Fig. : Advantage of position ; superior- 
ity, vantage. 

M Were the line 

Of Rokeby once comhlued with mine, 

I gain the weather-gaffe of fate f 

Scott : Rokeby, vi. 24. 


weather-gaw, a. [Weather -call.] 


weather-glass, *. 

Physics: A popular name for a barometer 
(q.v.), the weather Indications of which are 
often graduated thus : — 


Height 
81 luebea 



State of the weather. 
,. Very dry. 

». Settled weathe. 

, . Floe weather. 

Variable. 

.. Rato or wind. 

.. Much rain. 
Tempest. 


weather-gleam, a. A peculiar clear 
sky near the horizon. (Prov.) 

" Yoo have marked tha lighting of the aky Just 
above the horixou wheo clouds art about to hrenk up 
and disappear. Whatever name you gave it you 
would hardly improve oo that of the weather-gleam, 
which lo some of oar dialecte It bear*.'— Trench: 
English Past <£ Pretent, lect. 6. 


* weather - hardened, a. Weather- 
beaten ; seasoned by exposure to the weather. 

•* A couoteneoce weather-hardened aa it was." — 
Southey : Doctor, ch. lx. 


t weather-harp, s. A large iEollan harp. 
(Sossi&T.) 

* weather-headed, a. Having a sheep- 
ish look. (Scotch.) 

“That old weather-headed tooU’—Conffreee: Love 
for Love, 11. 7. , 

Probably a corruption of wether-headed. 


weather-helm, s. 

Naut. : A ahip ia said to carry a weather- 
helm, when, owing to her having a tendency 
to gripe, the helm requires to be kept a little 
to windward, or a-weather, in order to prevent 
her head from coming up in the wind when 
sailing close-hauled. 


* weather - house, s. A weather-box 

(q.v.). (Cowper: Task, i. 211.) 


weather-line, s. The line where the 
trunk of a tree touches and rises above the 
soil, and ia thus exposed to the weather. 

•• The we other-line, lust by tha aurface of the earth, 
where the durability of timber la put to the severest 
test.'*— Mudie : Pop. Guide fo the 06*. of Nature. 


boil, b 6 $ ; poilt, ; cat, $ell, chorus, 9 hln, ben$h ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, 

-oian. -tian = sh*m -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -«ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble, -die. &c. - bei d?L 
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weather-mouldings, *. pi. 

Arch. : Drip-stooes or canopies over a door, 
intended to throw off the rain. 

weather-proof, a. Proof against the 

weather; able to afford adequate protection 
against a tempest or to pass through one uuin- 
jurvd. 

“Our bark's uot weather-procrf. "—Quarles : Hist- of 
Jonah. LLb. 

weather-prophet, *. Oue who fore- 
tells coming weather; one who is weather- 
wise. 

weather-quarter, a. 

Naut. : The quarter of a ahip which Is on 
the windward aide. 

weather-roll, a. 

Naut. : The roll of a ahip to the windward 
In a heavy Bea, npon the beams. (Opposed to 
lee-lurch.) 

weather-shore, s. 

Naut. : The shore which liea to windward of 
a ship. 

weather-side, ». 

Naut. : That side of a ship nnder sad npon 
which the wind blows, or which is to wind- 
ward. 

* weather-spy, x An astrologer ; one 
who foretells the weather ; a weather-prophet. 

" A fulling v* other-spy. * Bonn* : Satire L 

weather- stain, s. A stain or mark 
caused by exposure to the weather. 

" With weather -stains upon tha wall. 

And ctairwav* worn, and crazy door*. 1 * 

Longfellow: Wayside Inn. (PrsL) 

weather-strip, a. A piece of board, 
rubber, or the like, which closes accurately 
the space between the ahnt door and the 
threshold. 


weather-tide, a. 

Naut. : The tide which sets against the lee- 
aide of a ship, impelling her to windward. 

weather-tiling, *. 

Build. : Tiling placed in vertical position on 
the side of a honse. 

* weather-vane, «. A vane ; a weather- 
cock. 

weather-wind, s. 

Bot. : Convolvulus septum. 


weather-wise, a. “Wise or skilful in 
foreseeing or predicting changes of the 
weather. 

"Alter I perce*ued them to be weather-wise-’’^. 
Padduyt: Voyages, L SSL 

* weather- wiser, a. Something which 
predicts or foreshows the weather. 

"The flower* of pimpernel, the opening and •hot- 
ting of which are the countryman'* weather+eiser.’’— 
Derhiim : Phytioo-TheoL, hk. X. 

* weather-work, a. Defence or pro- 
vision against the wind, aea, Ac. 

"To caulk the deck* and Inside scent tor-worts of the 
•hip*.*— Cook : Third Voyage, hk-L.ch.lU 

weather-worn, a. Worn by the action 
of or by exposure to the weather ; weathered. 


* weather- wrack, ». Something dam- 
aged by exposure to the weather. 


" Yon need not mUtrrut 
A wcather-wrack.' 

Beaum. A Flet. : JF?< at Several Weapons, LL 


weath'-er, v.t. & i. [Weather, «.) 

A. Transitive: 


L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. To air ; to expose to the air. 


" Soaring through hi* wide empire of the *ire 
To weather hi* hrode wiles." 

Spenser : F. V. Ix. 4% 


2. To bear np against and overcome, as 
danger or difficulty ; to sustain the effects of 
or pass through without permanent injury or 
loss : as, To weather difficulties. 

IL Technically: 

1. Geol. : To cause to alter in colour, cohe- 
rence, or comjjositioo, and to decay through 
the influence of the weather. (Spec, in the pa. 
and pr. par.) [Weathered, 11. 2., Wsather- 
( RiO, 11. 2.1 

c Z Nautical: 


(1) To sail to the windward of ; to pass to 
windward. 


" WhJT*t Aretbtu* w*s on thl* (port) tsek. Neptune 
bore round again and weathered her, thus becoming 
leading Teasel again.*— Field, Sept. 4, 18 88, 


(2) To bear up against and come through, 
though with difficulty. (Said of a ship in a 
storm, as also of a captain or pilot.) 

“ Many a roogb sea bad he went herd in her." 

Tennyson: Enoch Arden, 155. 

B. Intransitive : 

Geol. : To undergo alteration tending to 
decomposition, to decay by the action of the 
weather. 

1. To weather a point : 

(1) Naut. : To gain a point toward the 
wind, as a ship. 

(2) Fig. : To gain or accomplish a point 
against opposition. 

" We have been tugging a great while sgaiust the 
stream, and hare almoat weathered our point; a 
stretch or two more will do the work." — Addison. 
i ToddL) 

2. To weather out : To endure ; to hold out 
to the end against. 

" When we hare pass'd these gloom r hour*. 

And weathered out the * to run that beats upon ns." 

Addison. ( Todd . ) 

w&ath'-cr-cbck, * wed-yr-cok, s. (Eng. 
weather , and cock, s.] 

1. Lit. : A vane ; a weather-vane ; a figure 
placed on the top of a spire, steeple, roof, or 
t the like, which turns with the wind, and 
shows its direction. So called because the 
figure of a cock, as an emblem of vigilance, 
was a favourite form of vane. 

“ He saw the gilded weathercock 
Swim in the moonlight aa be passed.* 

LongfeUow: Landlords Tale. 

Z Fig. : A ay person or thi og that turns easily 
and frequently a fickle, inconstant person. 

" * Where had voa thl* pretty weathercock / * ’I 
cannot teU what tne dickens bis name 1* my husband 
had him of ’—Hhahesp. : Merry (Kites, iiL X 

* w£ath'-er-cock, v.t. [Weathercock, a] 
To serve as a weathercock to or npon. 

" Whoee blazing wyvern t oeathereocked the spire." 

Tennyson: Aylmer's Field. 17. 

wSath'-ered, a. [Eng. weather; -cd.) 

I, Ord. Lang. : Seasoned by exposure to the 
weather; weather-beaten. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. .‘‘Applied to surfaces which have a 
small slope or inclination given to them to 
prevent water lodging on them, as window- 
sills, the tops of classic cornices, and the 
upper surface of most flat stone-work. 

"Bo much of th# outer surface as protrude* from 
the wall is weathered, or sloped off to carry the weter 
•way." — CasselT « Technical Educator, pL xL, p. 294. 

2. Geol. : Altered and more or leas decom- 
posed, disintegrated, nr decayed through the 
operation of the weather. 

wdath'-er-lng, * wed-er-ynge, s. [Eag. 

weather; -ing.J 
• I. Ord. Lang. ; Weather. 

"Which would Lane bene, with the weathering 
which we had. ten or twelve dayas worke."— Mack- 
luyt : Voyages. iiL 615. 

IL Technically; 

1. Arch.: The act of giving an inclination, 
or the inclination given to a surface so as to 
enable it to throw off water. 

2. GeoL : The disintegration and decay of 
rocks nnder the influence of the weatiier. The 
alternations of heat and cold often make rocks 
brittle. The freezing of water within their 
interstices also has a destructive effect. When 
rocks are composed nf two or more minerals, 
which expand differently when heated, and 
contract differently when they become cold, 
a powerful destructive agency is established. 
The carbon dinride of the air acts on rocks 
containing lime, and rain and wind remove 
the bicarbonate. Wind also at times raises 
sand, which sennrs the rocks and somewhat 
wastes them away. ( Lyell .) 

wSath’-er-li-n5ss , ». [Eng. weatherly; -nass.) 
Jtouf. : The quality or state of being 
weatherly. 

" The properties in s yacht which govern speed or 
weatherliness.*— Field, April 4, 1884. 

wSath'-er-I^, a. [Eng. weather; -ly.] 

Naut . : Applied to a ahip when she holds a 
good wind ; that is, when she presents so 
great a lateral resistance to the water, when 
close-hsnied, that she makes very little leeway. 

It wm considered desirable she should possess 
more weatherly power."— Field, Feb. 11, 18881 

w&ath'-er-mdst, a. [Eng. weather; -most.] 
Naut. : Being farthest to the windward. 

" The weathermott portion of the mil exercises very 
little power on the ship^"— Field, Feb. is, 1888, 


* weath-er-ol'-6 s. [Eng. weather; 
-ology.] A humorously coioed word to express 
tiie science of the weather. (Byron.) 


weave (1), * weve (pa. t * waf, * weaved, 
wove, pa. par. * weaved, woven, * wovun), v.t. 
& i. [A.S. wefan (pa. t. wtef, j>a. par. wefen) ; 
cogn. with Dut. weren; Jcel. ve/a (pa. t. vttf, 
pa. par. q/tnn); Dan. verve; 8 w. vefva ; Ger. 
weben (pa. t. wob, pa. par. gewoben); Sansc. 
fd, re, yap.] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To form by the interlacing of anythiog 
flexible, such as threads, yarns, filaments, or 
strips of different materials; to form by tex- 
ture, or by the iosertion and interlacing of 
one part of s material within another. 

"The women wots hangings tor the grove."— 5 Lings 
xx UL ;. 

2. To form a texture with ; to interlace or 
intertwine so aa to form a fabric. 

" When she weaved the *1 elded silk." 

Bhakesp. : Pericles, tv. (Chorus.) 

3. To entwine ; to uulte by intermixture or 
close connection ; to unite closely or inti- 
mately. 

“ Those [notions] which sre supposed worm into tbe^ 
very principle* of their being.— Locke: Human Un- 
derstand., bit. i., cli. IL 

* 4. To contrive, fabricate, or construct with 
design or elaborate care : as, To weave a plot. 

B. Intransitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To practise weaving ; to work with a 
loom. 

" Whether they be . . . aplnolog, securing, sowing,, 
or brushing."— Vires : ■ Instruct, of aChrislion Woman,, 
bk. IL, cb. x. 

2. To become woven or interwoveo. 

" The amorous vine which In the elm ttUl weaves.” 
IV. Browns. 

II. Manlge : To make a motion of the head, 
neck, and body from side to side, like the 
shuttle of a weaver. (Ssid of a horse.) 

* weave (2), t>.i. & t. [Wave, t>.] 

A. Intrans. : To wave, to float, to fluctu- 
ate, to waver. 

"*Twlxt life and death, long to and fro she sees cod.* 
Spenser: F. Q., V. v. 10. 

B. Trans. : To wave, to shake, to brandish, 

“Shaking * pike . . . sod weaving them amalne.**— 
Hack luyt : Voyages, iiL 684. 

* weaved, pret. & pa. par. q/v. [ W eave (1), v . ] 


weav'-cr, * weyv-er, a. [Eng. weave (l), 
v. ; -or. j 

L Ord. Lang. : One who weaves ; one whose 
occupation is to weave cloth, &c. 


s stretch your stays upon the weft." 
Dryden : Virgil ; Qeorgic L ML 

IL Technically: 


1. Omith. : A weaver-bird (q.v.). 

" Wearers prefer to build on tree* where the long- 
•lender twigs droop towards the ground, and so afford 
a nice vertical slender .support* — Mature, May U, 
1885, p. 104. 

Z Zool. (PI.): The Tubitelae (q.v.). (Grif- 
Jlths: Cuvier , xiii. 404.) 



weaver-bird, i. 

OmifA. : A popular name for any species of 
the family Ploceidse (q.v.). Both the scien- 
tific and trivial names of these birds have 
referen ce to the remarkable 
structure of their nests. 

The Weaver-birds are large 
finches, with somewhat 
elongated bodies, moder- 
ate wings, long tails, -and 
very bright coats, the lat- 
ter often varied in the 
breeding season. Yellow 
and yeUowiah-red are the 
prevailing tints, but spe- 
cies occur in which black, 
red, white, or gray pre- 
dominates. The Weaver- 
birds are extremely social, 
and many of the species 
live in large colonies dur- 
ing the period of incuba- 
tion. The nests of the va- 
rious species differ consi- 
derably in shape and gen- m”) ™ 

era! structure, some (as jumt. 
the genus Oriollnus), build- 
ing s separate nest for the male, while the fe- 
male site in another on her eggs, till relieved 
by her mate ; others again contain more then 
one chamber, as that of the Golden Weaver- 
bird, Ploceus gaibula ; while the Social Weaver* 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall. Cither ; we, wet, here, oamel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt* 
or* wore, wolt work, who. son; mute, e&b, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrlan. ee, ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


weaveress— wecht 
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birds, Plocrus or Philceterus socius, construct 
an umbrella-like roof, under which from 800 
to 1,000 separate nests have been found. But 
In ali coses fibres, slender twigs, or blades of 
grass ere the materials employed, the whole 
being tightly woven, after having been ren- 
dered more flexible and adhesive by the ap- 
plication of saliva. The nests themselves 
oonsist of a more or less globular portion, 
elongated into a tube below, with the entrance 
at the bottom or at the side. They are very 
generally suspended at the extremities of 
branches, and often over water, probably as 
affording seenrity a S£V iat »f™i° n v w*’ 
and other enemies. The Maliali Weaver-bird 
( Ploceus taha) is said to insert tlmrns into 
its nest, as a further protection against 
marauders. It is a noteworthy fact that the 
Golden Weaver-bird has begun to build on the 
telegraph-wires by the side of the railway in 
Natal, owing to the rapid destruction of the 
willows before advancing civilization (Aatwre, 
Hay 31, 1338). 
weaver-flneb, s. 

Ornith : Any individual of the Ploceidm 

^ The Plocfldm. or Weaeer-ftnchet, «e ■ »p«Ul]y 
racteristio of the KtbtopUu region. — II oZlac*. Geog. 
Mitt. Animals. tl. Z8«. 

weaver-fish, a. [We ever.) 
weaver’s shuttle, *. 

Zool. : Ovulum volva. The popular name 
has reference to its shape. 

•weav-cr-Sss, a. [Eng. waver; -ess.] A 
female weaver. 

*■ In the hand* of ad ancient we«ver and weaveress. 

W. B. Blunt : BUt. of Durtley, m. 

Weav-ing, *wev-yng, pr. par., a., & a. 
[Weave (1), v.] 

A. & B. As pr. par. db particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of one yho weaves , 
the act or process of producing cloth, sc., 
by the comuination of flexible fibres. It is 
aii art of very remote antiquity. The frame 
or apparatus oo which cloth is woven is 
termed a loom (q.v.). In all kinds of weaving, 
whether plain or figured, one system of 
thread*, called the woof nr weft, is made to 
mss alternately onder and over another 
system of threads called the warp, web, or 
chain. The essential operation of weaving is 
the successive raising of certain threads of 
the warp, and the depression of others for the 
reception of the weft shot. This operation 
is called shedding. The web, which is of any 
convenient length, is kept stretched between 
two parallel beams, fixed horizontally between 
upright standards. The one beam, on which 
the warp is wound. Is called the yarn-roll, and 
the other on which the cloth is wound, the 
■cloth-beam or roll. The weft-shot is intro- 
duced or carried through the shed by the 
shuttle. Weaving is performed by hand on 
hand-looms, and by steam or other motive 
power on power-looms. In its most gene- 
ral sense, tho term comprehends not on.y 
the making of those textile fabrics pre- 
pared in the loom, hut also net-work, lace- 
work, &c. Where the colonr of the yam in 
warp and weft is the same, the process is 
called plain wearing, and the result is a 
fabric of uniform colour, in which the warp 
and weft threads regularly interlace. Pat- 
tern weaving consists either in using differ- 
ent colours fn warp or weft or in both, or in 
weaving with more complicated machines, or 
in combining both variations. Double weav- 
ing consists in weaving two webs simulta- 
neously one above the other, and interweaving 
the two st intervals so as to form a double 
cloth. Kidderminster or Scotch carpeting 
ia the chief example of this process. Pile 
weaving Is the process by which fabrics like 
velvet, velvete.ca, corduroy, snd Turkish car- 
pets ara produced. [Loom (1), Jacquard.] 

«r Though skins of animals formed the chief 
clothing material In the Stone Age, yet the arts 
of spinning and weaving were practised, 
spindle-whorls and fabrics (the material Is 
flax, hemp being unknown) having been found 
■ *' Swiss lake-dwellings of that period. 

« s_ Avicf/wl in 


in the owisa 
The art of weaving seems to have existed in 
China and in India from a remote period of 
Rntiquily. It ia also represented ^ sculp- 
ture on the Egyptian monuments at Tliobes. 
Women, many of them slaves or devotees at- 
tached to temples, wove fabrics in Greece and 
Rome, while in Egypt the work waa performed 


by men. The primeval looms were every- 
where rude, but the Hindoos, with humble 
machines, turn out excellent fabrica. In 1132 
and 1331 continental weavers settled In Eng- 
land. Several inventions lo the art of machine 
weaviug were made in the eighteenth ceotury, 
aod io 1801 Jacquard exhibited iu Pamtheloom 
which bears his name, and which has been of 
inestimable ssrvica in the weaving of patterns 
io cloth. Iu 1809 lleathcoat iavsoted the 
bobbin-nst machine. Within the present 
ceotury the art of weaving has mads great 
progress, numerous Inventions having been 
mads tn the Uuited States aad elsewhere. 

weaz'-en, a. [A.8. wisnian = to become 
dry: Teel, visna = to wither, from visimi = 
withered, palsied, dried np; Dan. & 8w. 
vissen = withered ; Sw. viwna == to fade ; 

O. H. Ger. wesartn = to dry.] Thin, lean, 
wizened, withered. 

•• Hi* ibadowy figure and dark weasen face.*"— /r- 
vtng: Sketch-Book ; Christmas Dinner. 

weazen-faced, a. Wizen-faced, withered. 

“Th* door . . . wm opened, and a tittle blear-eyed, 
weazen-faced ancient man came creeping onu 
Dickens: Martin Chuzdewit, ch. xi. 

xygb, webbe, «. [A.S. rnbb, mb; engn. 

with Dut. web, webbe ; Teel, vefr, gsnit. vefiar , 
Dan. vtev ; Sw. vaf; O. H. Ger. weppi, vxtppi ; 
Ger. gewebe. From the same root as weave 
(q.v.).] 

I, Ordinary Languags . 

1. That which is woven ; the piece of cloth 
woven In a loom ; a texture. 

-To compete with the c^tUer K^ turned out at 
Bpltalflelda." — Standard, Oct *0, 1885. 

2. A piece of linen clotb. 

3. The plexua of very delicate threads or 
fllameuts which a epider spins, and which 
serves as a web to catch flies and other insects 
for ita food ; a cobweb. 

-Over them Arachne high did lift „ 

Her cunning web. and 28. 

4. Hence, fig., anything carefully contrived 
and artfully put together or woven, aa a plot, 
scheme, or trap. 

“ What a tangled wo , „ 

When flmt we practise to deceive. 

Scott: Marmion.y L 17. 

5 Something resembling a web or sheet of 
cloth ; specif., a large roll of paper such as is 
nsed In the web-preae for newspapers and 
the like. 

6. Applied to any plain, flat anrface ; as— 

(1) A sheet or thin plate of metal. 

“And ther* with itately pompe by beape» the?; wend, 
And Christian* *laine rollo up in webs of led. 

Falrqfax Godfrey of Boulogne, viU. M. 

• (2) The blade of a sword. 

The brittle web of that rich •word, he thought. ( 
Was broke through harducsw of the counties sheeld. 

Fairfax: Godfrey of Boulogne, vli. 4. 

(3) The plate, or its equivalent, in a beam 
or girder which connects the upper and lower 
flat plates or laterally extending portions. 

"ThU interval was atrengthened by bnrteonts 1 weft* 
of iron plates.’*— Daily Telegraph, March W, 1888 . 

(4) The corresponding portion between the 
tread and foot of a railway-rail. 

(5) That portion of a wheel, as of a railway- 
carriage, which extends between the hub and 
the rim, occupying the apace where spokes 
would be In an ordinary wheeL 

(6) The blade of a saw. 

(7) In vehicles, a stout band of textile fabric, 
used as straps to limit the extension of the 
hood. 

(8) That portion of an ordinary anvil which 
is of reduced size below the head, and from 
which the divergent horns proceed. 

(9) The solid portion of the hit of a key, 

(10) The arm of a crank connecting the 
abaft and the wrist. 

(11) The thin sharp part of the coulter of a 
plough. 

II. Technically : 

I Entom. : The term web ia aomatimea naed 
of the ailky aheath formed by various cater- 
pillars within the rolled leavea constructed 
for thair hahitaiion end defence, the cocoon of 
the ailkworm, &c. 

2. Ornith. : A membrane in the Swimming 
Birds, uniting the three anterior toes, and in 
one order (the Steganopodes) extending also 
along the side of the foot to the great toe. 
In a rudimentary form the web ia found elso 
in aome wad era. 


3. Zool.: Chiefly io the aense T. 3. All 
spiders do not weave webs, and those which 
do vary in the more or less regular form of 
the web produced. Two of the finest weavers 
are the Garden Spider, Epeira diadema , the 
web of which is of a flue geometric form, and 
the Common Hnuae Spider, Aranea domestica. 
[Spinneret.] Used also of ths membranes 
between the digits of some animals which are 
specialty adapted for swimming, or are am- 
phibious, aa the Ornithorhynchus, the Otter, 
soms breeds of Doga, the Crocodiles, and th« 
Water-lizards. 

TT Web and pin, Pin and web : The same aa 
Pin (1), a., I. 9. 
web-eye, *• 

Pathol. : A disease of the eye erisiag from * 
film suffusing it; caligo. 

web -fingered, a. Having the fingers 
united by a membrane. 

*• He wo* It U wild, web-footed xmturally, *nd par- 
tUlly ZS'-fingeredL' - Mayhew: London Labour A 
London Poor. 

web-foot, a. A foot the toe* of which 
are united by a web or membrane. 

web- footed, u. Having web-feet ; palmi- 
ped. 

• Web-footed fowl* 


. do not live constantly uixm the 

Und, nor fear to enter tba water." -Ray : On the Crea- 


web-press, web printing-machine, 

a. A printing-machine which takes its paper 
from the web or roll, 
web-saw, *• A frame-flaw (q.v.). 
web- wheel, a. A wheel In which i he 
hub and rim are connected by a web or plate, 
which is sometimes perforated. 

w&b, ».*• [Web, a.] To cover with or as with 
a web ; to envelop. 

* webbe. *. [AS. treb&a.] A weaver, a Web- 
ber. ( Chaucer : C. T ., 864.) 

wSbbed, a. [Eng. web, a. ; -ed.) Having the 
toes united by a membrane or web : as, The 
webbed feet of a gooss or duck. 

wSb'-ber, a. [Eng. web; -er.] A weaver. 

wSb -Wng. s. (Eng. mb, s.; - tm •] A worm 
band of cotton or flax, generally stnped.*&nd 
used for girths, straining-pieces of saddles, 
surcingles, bed-bottoms, occ. 

* wSb'-bfr a. [Eng. web , s. ; -y.) Pertaining 
or relating to a web ; consisting of or resem- 
bling a web. 

•* Bat* on th«lr webby wing* In darknoss move.” 
Crabbe : Parish Register. 

t we -ber (w as v), a. [Wilhelm Eduard Weber 
(born 1S04), Professor of Physics In the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen.] 

Electro-magnetics : A coulomb. [Unit, T A 
(!)•] 

Weber’s Law, *. 

Physiol. : There ia always a constant ratio 
between the strength of the stimulus and the 
intensity of the sensations. The stronger the 
stimulus already applied, the stronger must 
be the increase of the stimulus in order to 
cause a perceptible increase of the sensation. 

wSb'-skjf-ite (w as v), t. [After Prof. Web- 
sky, of Berlin ; auff. -tie (itfiii.)-] 

Min. • An amorphous mineral occurring in 
the olivine-diabase (paifeopicrite) of Amelose, 
Biedenkopf, Hesse. Hardness, 3*0 ; sp. gr., 

1 *771 ; colour, pitch-black, in tliin splinters, 
bright-green ; streak, brownish-green. Com- 
pos 8 , a hydrated silicate of magnesia with 
imme iron protoxide. An analysis yielded the 
formnla tlgRiSisOis + 6II2O, where R Mg. 
and Fe. 

* web -ster, * webbe-ster, s. [A.S. web- 
bestrs — a femaie weaver, from wsbba—i 
weaver, and fem. suff. -stcr (q.v.).] A weaver. 
WM.«rr. .ml W.UOT, .ud 

W3b - ster'- i - an. a. Of, resembling, or 
pertaining to Daniel Webster, the great Amer- 
ican statesman and orator (1782-1852). 

wSD'-ster-ite, a [A^r Mr Webster, who 
found it in Sussex ; suff. -ite (Min.).J 
Afin. ; The same as Aluminite (q.v.). 

wScbt (ch guttural), a. [AS. wegan = to lift, 
to carry.] [Weigh, v.] 


JKome, wmiH hi j^syr*'*'***’ r — 
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1. An instrument for winnowing corn made 
in the form of a sieve, but without holes. 

“ Meg fain wad to the barn gaen 
To win three wechts o' naething." 

Burnt: Halloween. 

• 2. A sort of tambourine. 

w£d, *wedde, * wed-den, r.f. & i. [AS. 
weddian — to pledge, to engage, from toed — a 
pledge ; cogn. with Dnt. i redden = to lay a 
wager, from O. Dut. wedde — a pledge, s 
pawn ; IceL vedhja = to wager, from vt$h = a 
pledge ; Dan. vedtle = to wager ; Sw. vadja = 
to appeal, from vcui = a bet, so appeal ; Ger. 
wetten = to wager, from wette = a wager ; Gotli. 
gawadjon = to pledge, to betroth, from wadi 
= a pledge ; Lat. ms (genlt. vadis) = a pledge ; 
cf. Lith. tp&f£,-pr. t. wedH = to marry, to 
take home a bride ; Sanse. vadhti, = a bride. 
From same root as wage, wager , gage.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To marry, to take in marriage ; to take 
as husband or wife. 

“Tba emperour in ihla lond • eeddede tho * wyt" 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 7k 

2. To join in marriage ; to give in wedlock. 

*' In Syracu** wu I born : and wed 

Unto a woman, happy but for me." 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Brrort, L L 

3. To join or attach one’s self or itself to. 

“ They led the vino 

To wed h er elm." Milton : P. L., v. 318. 

4. To unite closely in affection ; to attach 
firmly by passion, inclination, or prejudice. 

“Aged kings, wedded to will, that work without ad rice." 

Surrey : Paraphrase on Ecclesiastes, lii. 

• 6. To unite for ever or inseparably. 

“ Thou art wedded to calamity." 

Shakesp. : Romeo * Juliet, lit a 

6. To unite generally. 

“ The ease with which, when In proper mood, he 
eonld ably wed the tone to the word ."— Daily Tele- 
graph, Jan. so, 1&82. 

• 7. To espouse ; to take part with. 

“They positively and concernedly wedded his 
cause. -Clarendon. 

B. Intrant. : To marry ; to contract matri- 
mony. 

* Men ahnlden teedden after hlr eatate. 

For youth and elde is often at debate." 

Chaucer : C. T„ 8,230. 

*w8d, * wedde, <. [A. 8. wed.] [Wed,v.] A 
pledge, a pawn, & security. 

“And thus hla troutta he leyth to wedde* 

Gower: C. A., L 

w£d'-dSd, pa. par. & a. [Wed, t>.] 

A* At pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Married ; united in marriage. 

“ Let wealth, let honour, wait tho wedded dame." 

Pope : EloUa to Abelard, 77. 

2. Pertaining or relating to matrimony : as, 
wedded life, wedded bliss. 

3. Intimately united, joined, or attached by 
Interest, passion, or prejudice. 

“But naan In general, wedded to the world, despliea 
It* call [Christian! tyj ." — Gilpin : Sermons. voL L, 
hint. X 

wed-der, a. [Wether.] 

wSd’-ding, • wed~dyng, pr. par. t a., & «. 

[Wed, r.] 

A. At pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj . : Pertaining to or used at a 
wedding or weddings. 

“If ahe affirmed herself a virgin, she most on her 
wedding day. and In her wedding doatbea, perform 
the ceremony of goiag alone into the den, and stay an 
hour with the lion*.’— Sin/*. 

C. As subst . ; Marriage, nuptials ; nnptial 
ceremony or festivities. 

% Silver wedding , Golden wedding , Diamond 
wedding: The celebrations of the twenty-fifth, 
fiftieth, and sixtieth anniversaries of a wed- 
ding. 

wedding-bed, x. The bed of a newly- 
married pair ; a nuptial-bed. 

wedding-cake, s. A cake covered with 
icing, and richly decorated. It is cut by the 
bride during the wedding breakfast and dis- 
tributed to the guests, portions of it being 
afterwards sent to absent friends. 

f wedding-card, s. One of a set of cards, 
containing the names of a newly-married 
couple, sent to friends to announce the wed- 
ding, and to state when they will be at home 
to receive calla of congratulation. 

wedding clothes, x. pi. Garments to 
be worn by a bride or bridegroom at the mar- 
riage ceremony. 


wedding-day, x. The day of marriage, 
or its anniversary. 

“ To-morrow Is our wedding-day .“ 

Cowper: John Gilpin. 

wedding-dower, s. A marriage por- 
tion. 

“Let her beauty be her wedding-dower." 

Shakes p. : Two Gentlemen, 111. L 

wedding-favour, a. A bunch of white 
ribbons, or a rosette, &c., worn by guests 
attending a wedding. 

wedding-feast, s. A feast or entertain- 
ment provided by the guests at a wedding. 

wedding-knot, s. 

Naut. : A tie for uniting the looped ends of 
two ropes. 

wedding-ring, x. A plain gold ring 
placed by the bridegroom on the third finger 
of the left hand of the bride during the mar- 
riage ceremony. 

• wede (I), a. [Weed (1), t.) 

• wede (2), s. [AS. wcede, weed— a garment] 
A garment ; clothing, apparel. [Weed (2), s .] 

" Hi *endfl her feble mesaagera in pouere mon ne weede." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 185. 

we-del'-i-a (w as v), a. [Named after George 
Wolfgang Wedel, a German botanist] 

Dot. : A genus of Heliopsideae. Herbs or 
underahrubs with aerrate or three-cleft leaves 
and yellow radiate and composite flowers, 
with e pappQs of toothed or hairy acales. 
Natives of America. The leaves of Wedelia 
calendulacea, a composite with a alight cam- 

S horaceous amell, are used in India aa a hair- 
ye and to promote the growth of hair. In Lo* 
bardagga, in Bengal, the root is pounded, and 
gives a black dye with salts of iron. (Calcutta 
Exhib. Report.) The leaves are considered to 
be tonic and alterative ; the aeeda, flowers, 
and leaves in decoction are deobetruent 


wedge (1), *wegge, s. [A.S. wecg=.& mass 
of metal, a wedge ; cogn. with Dut wig , wigge 
= a wedge ; Icel. veggr ; Dan. vcpgge ; Sw. 
V igg ; O. H. Ger. weldd, weggi; M. H. Ger. 
wtche — a wedge. From the same root aa wag.] 

1. A piece of wood or metal, thick at one 
end and tapering to a thin edge at the otjier. 
It ia a body contained under two triangular 
and three rectangular surfaces. The wedge is 
one of the mechanical powers, and is U6ed for 
splitting wood, rocka, &c., for exerting great 
pressure, as in the oil-press [Wedge-press], 
and for raising immense weights, aa when a 
ship ia raised by 
wedges driven un- 
der the keel. All 
cutting and pene- 
trating instru- 
ments, as knives, 
swords, chisels, 
razors, axes, nail a, 
pins, needles, Ac., 
may be considered 
as wedges, the an- 
gle of the wedge 
being in euch esses 
more or leas acute, 
according to the 
purpose for which it is intended. In the dia- 
gram, a b c ia an isoaceles wedge introduced 
into a cleft d f e, power being applied at the 
point H, in the centre of a b. The resist- 
ance on each side and the power may be 
considered as three forces in equilibrium, and 
meeting in a point o. The sides of the tri- 
angle a b c are severally perpendicular to the 
directions of the three forces, and therefore, 
p : ^n : : ab : ac, or the power la to the total 
resistance as half the back of the wedge is 
to the side of the wedge. The mechanical 
power of the wedge is increased by making the 
angle of penetratinn more acute. But no certain 
theory can be laid down concerning the power 
of the wedge, since being usually produced 
by the percussion of & hammer, mallet, &c., 
every stroke of which causes a tremor in the 
wedge, the resistance at the sides Is for the 
instant thrown off. 

11 Forth goe* the woo<lmea ... to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge, in yonder forest drear." 

Cowper: Task, v. 48. 

* 2. A mass of metal, especially one in the 
ehape of a wedge. 

“ A wedge of gold of fifty ehekele weight"— Joshua 
vlL 11. 

3. Something in the shape of a wedge. 

** The legion when they »w their time, hunting out 
like a violent wedge, quickly hroke and dinljiated 
what opposed them. - — Milton : Hist of Britain, bk. 1L 



The thin (or small) end of the wedge : A 
term used figuratively to express the first 
move, apparently of little importance, but 
destined or calculated ultimately to lead tu 
important results. 

wedge -bills, s. pi. [Schwtes.] 

wedge-press, s. A form of press, more 
used formerly than now, for expressing oil 
from crushed seeds. 

wedge-shaped, a. 

1. Ord. Lang. : Having the shape of a wedge; 
cuneiform. 

2. Bot. : Cuneate (q.v.). 

Wedge-shaped character : [Cuneiform]. 
wedge-tailed eagle, s. 

Omith. : Uraetus audax, from Australia. 
Back and sides rust-colour, rest of body 
blackish-brown ; feathers of wings end upper 
tail-coverts tipped with pale-hrowu. 

wedge- wise, adv. In the manner of a 
wedge. 

" And thu« wedge-wise hy little aud littlo they 
•pread broader and broader behind.* — P. Holland: 
Plinie, bk. ch. xxlii. 

Wedge (2), a. [Seedefi] In Cambridge Univer- 
sity a name given to the man who stands last 
in the list of the classical tripos ; said to be 
taken from the name ( Wedgwood ) of the man 
who occupied this place on the first list in 
1824. (Also called Wooden-wedge.) [Spoon. 

< 4 )-J 

w£dge, v.t. [Wedge (1), s.] 

• 1. To cleave with ft wedge or wedges ; to 
rive. (Lit. <£ fig.) 

“ When my heart, 

A* wedged with a algh. would rive in twain." 

Bhakesp. : Troilut A Cressida, L L 

2. To drive in a wedge ; to crowd in ; to 
compress. 

“ Wedged in ona body like a flight of crane*. " 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xvii. 844. 

• 3. To force, as a wedge forces its way. 

" Part . . . rang'd lu figure, wedge their way 
Intelligent of aeatona." Milton ; P. L., vii. 43*. 

4. To fasten with a wedge, or with wedges. 

" Wedge ou the keenest scythe*, 

And give ns steeds that snort agaiuat the foe." 

A. Philips. {Todd.} 

5. To fix in the manner of a wedge. 

“They often find great lump* wedged between th* 
rocks as if it naturally grew there."— DampUrr : Voy- 
ages (an. 1688). 

wSdg'-Ing, pr. par. t a., & x. [Wedoe, v .] 

A* & B. Ax pr. par. & part ic ip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. Ax substantive : 

Pottery: The process of dividing a lump 
of clay and dashing the parte together in a 
direction different from its former contact. 
It brings the mass to a homogeneous condition, 
develops plasticity, and expels air-buhbles. 

WSdg -wopd, WSdge'-wo^d, a. [See com- 
pounds.] 

• Wedgwood-pyrometer, e. 

Physics: A pyrometer in which tempera- 
ture was ascertained by the contraction of 
baked ciay, measured before and after its sub- 
jection to the action of heat. It was not trust- 
worthy, far clay exposed for ft long period to 
a moderate amount of beat will be aa much 
reduced in bulk aa by an intensely high tem- 
perature continued for a brief period. 

Wedgwood- ware, x. 

Pottery: A peculiar kind of ware made by 
Josiah Wedgwood (1730-95), in which artistic 
designs and treatment were joined to me- 
chanical and technical excellence. Professor 
Church thus enumerates the several varieties 
or “bodies” of the ware in the order of in- 
vention or improvement : 1. Cream-coloured 
ware, called Queen’s ware, in various hues of 
cream-colour, saffron, and straw. 2. Egyp- 
tian biack, or basaltes ware, used for seals, 
plaques, life-size busts, medallion jwrtraits. 
&c. 3. Red ware, or Rosso antico, not equal 
in quality of colour or fineness of grain to the 
earlier work of John Philip Elera, of Bred- 
well Wood. 4. White semi-porcelain, or fine 
stoneware, differing from the white jasper in 
its pale straw-coloured or grayish hue, snd in 
Its waxiike smooth surface and subtranalu- 
cency. 5. Variegated ware, of two kinds, 
one a cream-coloured body, marbled, mottled, 
or spangled with divers eoioura upon the 
•urface and under the glaze; the other an 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wot, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wplf, work, who, son; mate, cub, cure, anito, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, ce, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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improved kind of agate ware, in which the 
coloured clays in bands, twists, stripes, and 
waves constituted the eatire substance. 6. 
Jasper ware, in which the chief triumphs of 
Wedgwood were wrought, resembling out- 
wardly the finest of his white terra-cotta and 
aeon-porcelain bodies. One of his earliest 
recipes for this last-named ware was, in per- 
centage, barytes, 57*1 ; clay, 28*6 ; flint, 9*5 ; 
barium carbonate, 4 8; the novelty of these 
components being the use of the barytes and 
barium carbonate. A very little coltalt was 
occasionally added, evea to the white jasper 
ware, to neutralize the yellowish hue, and by 
Introducing a little Cornish stone or other 
felspathic material it became less opaque 
and more wax-like. There are seven colours 
in this ware besides the white— blue of various 
shades, lilac, pink, sage-green, olive-green, 
yellow, and black— and it is remarkable for the 
absence of bubbles and holes, the flatness of 
the field, and the uniformity of grain. It was 
produced in numberless forms— cameoe, in- 
taglios, portrait medallions, statuettes, vases, 
&c., and the yellow variety is rare. Wedg- 
wood's artistic work consists not only in 
copies of antique gems and in the adaptation 
of antique designs, but in the original produo- 
tiona of many Engliah and foreign draughts- 
men and modellers; foremoat among the 
former mnat be placed tha great artist Flax- 
man. Hie chief mark is the name "Wedg- 
wood,” impressed in Roman characters in the 
paste before firing, the size of tha letters rang- 
ing from $ to A of an inch in height. During 
his partnership with Bentley the nama of the 
latter was conjoined to his own. In eome 
cases tha word Etruria” is added. The name 
“Josiah Wedgwood,” with a date beneath, 
belongs to a tima when the works at Etruria 
— now a town of about 5,000 inhabitants — wera 
carried on by the son of the founder ; in more 
recent times tha simple name “ Wedgwood ” 
has been reverted to. Small marks, chiefly 
thosa of workmea, ara found on pieces of old 
Wadgwood ware; Miss Meteyard gives no 
fewer than ona hundred of these, but Wedg- 
wood— lika too many other manufacturers, 
both past and present— suppressed aa far as 
possible such indicatious of the individuality 
of his designers. 

* wSdg'-#, a. [Eng. wedge (1), s. ; -y.] Wedge- 
shaped ; lika a wedge. 

" Pushed hla wedg'y snout Into the straw suhjacent." 
— Land or. (Armanaale.) 


wfcd '-lock, *wed-lok, *wedloke, s. [A.S. 
wedldk — a pledge, from wed = a pledge, and 
Idc— sport, a gift, io token of pleasure, hence, 
the gift given to a brida. Tha reference is to 
tha prsctica of giving a present to tha brida 
on the morning after marriaga ; cf. Ger. mor - 
gtngabe = a nuptial (lit. = morning) gift] 

*]. Marriage, matrimony. 

*• Boweth youre uekke under the hlliful yok . . . 
Which that men cl e pen spouiudls or wedlok." 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,902. 

2. The married state. 

“ I pray’d for children, and thought barrenness 
In wedlock a reproach." 

Hilton: Samson Agonistet, 8i 

*3. A wife. 


“ Which of these Is thy wedlock, Menelaus f thy 
Helen, thy Lucrece? that we may do her honour, mod 
boy."— Ben Jon ton : Poetaster, lv. L 

*4. Marriaga vows. 

M Howe be It she kept hot euyll the sacrament ol 
matrimony, buthrake her wedloke."— Berners : Froit- 
tart; Cronyde, vol. L. ch. xxl. 

Ti Sometimes used adjectively. 

" Whiles a wedlock hymn wo slug. 

Feed yourselves with questioning” 

Shaketp. : At You Like It, v. 4. 


* wedlock-bands, a. pi Marriage. (Mil- 
ton : Samton Agonistes, 986.) 


* wedlock-bound, a. Married. (Mil- 
ton: P. L. t x. 905.) 


* wedlock-treachery, a. An offence 

against tha marriage tie ; adultery. (Milton : 
Samson Agonistes , 1,009.) 


*w£d’-lock, v.t. [Wedlock, a.] To unite in 
marriage ; to marry. 

“ Wen thus wedlocked.'—HUton. (Annandafe.) 


Wednesday (as WSns -da^), * Wednys- 
day, a. [A.S. Wodnes doeg — the day of Wo- 
den (q.v.) ; Dut~ IVaensdag ; Icel . ddhinedagr ; 
Sw. «k Dan. onsdag, for odensdog .] The fourth 
day of the week ; tha day following Tuesday. 


In the worshyp of the which god [Wodenl the 
all daye in the weko they named Wodneu 


thlrde feryall 


dag, wh ich* at th Is day we call Wfdnytua g."—Fabya n 
Chronycls, ch. ixxxiif. 


wee, * we, *. <fe a. [The Scandinavian form of 
Eng. way , derived from Dan. vei; Sw. v6g ; 
Icel. vegr = a way. That tha constant asso- 
ciation of little with we (= way) should lead 
to the supposition that the word9 little and 
wee are synonymous eeems natural enough. 
(SA-«af.).] 

* A. As substantive : 

1. A bit. 

“ Behynd blr a llttlU v># 

It IdL" Barbour: Bruce , xvll. 877. 

2. A little time ; a momant. (Scotch.) 

B. As ad). : Small, little. (Colloq.) 

“ I mode op a wee bit minute of an aute-noptlal 
contract"— Scoff.* Waver leg, ch. lxxL 

weed (1), • wede (1), s. [AS. weod, widd; 
O. Sax. wlod; Dut. wiede.] 

I. Lit . : A general name for any useless or 
troublesome plant ; a term applied indefinitely 
and generally to any plant, or botanical spe- 
cies growing where it is not wanted, and 
either of no use to man, or absolutely in- 
jurious to crops, Ac. 

“ No gross, herb. leaf, or weed," 

Shaketp. : Venut i Adonis, 1,055. 

Among the .chief weeds found in grain 
crop3 are Sinapis arvensis , Raphanus Rapha- 
nistrum, Papaver Iih<m$ t Centaurca Cyanus , 
Sonchus oleraceus, Agroslemma Githago , and 
Arena faiua; among those in pasture, Po- 
nunculus acris, R. repens, and II bulbcsus; 
Senecio Jacobcea, with the thistles and the 
docks. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. Any useless or troublesome substance, 
especially aucb as is mixed with or is inju- 
rious to more valuable substances ; anything 
worthless or trashy. 

2. A sorry, worthless animal, useless for the 
breeding of stock ; especially a "leggy, loose- 
bodied horse ; a race-horse, having the appear- 
ance of, but lacking all the qualities of a 
thoroughbred. 

a< No doubt there are plenty of weeds among their 
* mobe,* hred almost wila."— Olobe, Nov. 9, 1085. 

3. A cigar, or tobacco generally. (Slang.) 

* weed-fish, a. An unidentified fish men- 
tioned by Browne (Norfolk Fishes). He de- 
scribes it as “ aomewbat like a haddock, but 
larger, and drier meat,” 

weed-grown, a. Overgrown with weeds. 

weed-hook, #. A weeding-hook (q.v.). 

“ In May get a weed-hook, a crotch, and a glove. 

And weed out each weed* u the corn doth not love." 

Tutter: Uutbandrit. 

weed (2), *wede (2), *weede, a. [A.S. 
wds.de, vxed = a garment ; cogn. witli O. Fries. 
wede, wed ; O.Sax. wddi; O. Dut. wade; Icel. 
r ddh = a piece of cloth, a garment ; O. H. Ger. 
wat, wdt = clothing, armour ; cf. Goth, gaud- 
dan, pa. t. gawath: O. H.Gar. wetan = to 
bind together ; Zend, vadh — to clothe. From 
tha same root as weave , withy , wattle, wind 
(2), v.] 

* 1. An outer or upper garment. 

" Another of the Phartsalcall lorte goyng In a white 
wede." — VcLal : Luke xlx. 

* 2. Any garment ; an article of dress ; dress. 

” They who. to be «ure of Parodlte, 

Dying pat on the weeds of Domlulc.” 

Hdton : P. U, 11L 479. 

3. An article of dress worn in token of 
mourning ; mourning-dress ; mourning. (Now 
only used in the plural, and applied specifi- 
cally to the mourning dress of a widow.) 

weed (3), s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A general name for any sudden illness 
from cold or relapse, usually accompanied by 
fehrila symptoms, which attacks females after 
confinement or during nursing. (Scotch.) 

2. A similar disease in horses. 

41 It la well known that an ordinary com of strangles 
or nasal gleet Is often reported os glanders, aud a com- 
mon attack of weed as farcy.*— Pleld, Dec. 17, 188". 


weed, *wead, * wed en, *weede,v.L &i. 

[IVeed (1), m. ; Dut. wieden; Low Ger. weden.] 
A, Transitive: 

1. To free from weeds or noxious and useless 
plants ; to clear away the weeds from ; to 
clear of weeds. 


** Fouude hym weadgng of bys ground*."— Brende : 
Quintus Curtlut, p. 60. 

2. To takeaway, ns weeds ornoxioua plants ; 
to remove what is injurious, offensive, or un- 
seemly ; to extirpate. 


“ Each word . . . hath weeded from my heart 
A root of oudent envy." 

Shaketp. : Ccriolanus, Jv. 8. 


3. To free from anything hurtful or offensive. 

** He weeded the kingdom of such os were devoted to 
Eleiana, and m ami mixed it from that most daugerous 
confederacy."— ltowel : Vocal Forest. 

4. To pick out aad reject, as uselsss, offen- 
sive, or injurious. 

B. Intrans. : To root up and clear away 
weeds from any ground.' 

“ There are a great number of negro slaves hrought 
from other ports of the world, some of which ore 
continually weeding, pruning, aud looking after it.*— 
Dumpier : Voyages (an. 1691J 

weed-bind, «. [Eng. wlthwind (?).] 

Bot. : Convolvulus arvensis and C. sepium. 


* weed -ed, a. [Eng. weed; -ed.] Overgrown 
with weeds. 


Weeded and worn the ancient thatch 
Upon the lonely moated grange." 

Tennyson : Mariana. 


weed'-er, a. [Eng. weed, v. ; -er. ] 

1. One who weeds, or frees from anything 
noxious, useless, or injurious ; an extirpator. 

** A weeder out of bis proud adversaries, 

A liberal rewerder oi bis friends." 


2. A weeding tool. 


Shaketp. ; Bichard ///., L A 


weeder-clips, e. Weeding-shears. (Scotch.) 


* weed’-er-y, 8. [Eng. weed (1), s. ; -try.) 

1. Weeds. 

“A place all eovered o'er 
With clinging nettles and such weedery" 

Hors : Life of Soul, IL 14L 

2. A place full of weeds. 


weed'-I-nSss, a. [Eng. weedy; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being weedy, or overgrown 
with weeda. 

“ Wtedinett In a lawn Is commonly the effect oi 
poverty In the soiL"— Field, March 17, 1888. 

weed’-Ing, pr . par., a., & t . [Weed, v.] 

A, & B. As pr. par. A particip. ad). : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The set of clearing away weeds, or any- 
thing noxious or injurious. 

“ Weeding alone, nuless the grass Is encouraged by 
liberal manuring, will not cure it. '"—Field, March 17, 
1888. 

*2. Weeds. 

44 Ha weeda the corn, and still let* grow the weeding" 
Shaketp. : Love's Labour's Lost, L 1. 

weedlng-chisel, a. A tool with a di- 
vided chisel-polut for cutting the roots of 
large weeds within the ground. 

weedlng-forceps, a. pi. An instrument 
for pulling up some sorts of plants in weed- 
ing, as thistles. 

weeding fork, a. A strong, three- 
pronged fork, used in clearing ground of 
weeds. 


wee ding-ho e, s. A hoe used in weeding 
ground. 

weeding-hook, s. A hook used for 
cutting sway or extirpating weeda. 

weeding iron, a. The same as Weeo- 

1NO-FOBK (q.V.). 

weeding - pincers, a. pi. [Weedino- 

F0RCEP3.] 

weeding-rhim, a. An implement, soma- 
wliat like the frame of a wheelbarrow, used 
for tearing up weeds or summer-fallows, &c. 
(Prov.) 

weeding-shears, s. pi. Shears used for 
cutting weeds. 

weeding tongs, a. pi The same aa 

Weedino-fohceps (q.v.). 

weeding tool, a. Any implement for 
pulling up, digging-up, or cutting weed*. 


# weed -less, a. [Eng. weed (l), s. ; -lees ' 
Free from weeds or noxious matter. 

" So many weedless paradise* be, 

Which of thenuelvea product- no venomoua ihu' 
Donns : Anatomy of the World, 1 

weed-wind, a. [See def.] 

Bot. ; A corruptinu of AVithwind (q.v.) 
(Prior.) 


weed-jf (1), a. [Eng, weed (1), s. ; - y .] 

*1. Consisting of weeds. 

" Her weedy trophle*. 4 Shaketp . .* Hamlet, iv. 7. 

2. Abounding with weeds. 

" By weedy pool or peetllentlal ■vramp.” 

Wordsworth : Excursion, hk. vi. 

3. Not of good blood or breeding; lank, 


boll, p^t, Jd^l; cat, ^ell. chorus, 9M11, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-• lan , -tiaxL = shan. -tion. -sion = shun ; ion, -jfion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious — shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = bgl, d©L 
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thin, and loug-legged ; hence, worthless, as 
for breeding or racing purposes. (Probably 
from growing rank like a weed.) 

n The bipgBT Australian youth, aiy between ten and 
•lateen yean, has a tendency, M I hare before fainted, 
to become loug legifed, weedy, and * lauky .’’’— Daily 
Telegraph, Aug. 29, 1SS5. 

* weed (2), a. • (Eng. weed(2\ a. ; -y.] Clad 
in weeds or widow's mourning. 

**8he waa a a weedy se In the early day* of her 
mourning."— /Mekens. (Annandale.) 

weefs, s.pl [Seedef.l 

Timber Trade : A name given in some ivarts 
of the country to what are more commonly 
termed binders (q.v.). They are called weefs, 
from weave, beeause they ars used in weaving 
materials together, especially in crate-making. 
( Timber Trade Journal,) 

week, *weeke, *weke, *wike, *weke, 
* weuke, * wycke, * wyke, s. [A.S. wice, 
t vricu, vruce, wwcu; cogn. with Dut. week; 
’ I cel. vika ; Sw. vecka ; O. H. Ger. wecha, 
icehha; M. H. Ger. woche ; Dan. wge.] 

1, Ordinary Language : 

L The apace of seven days ; the epsce from 
one Sunday, Monday, Ac., to another ; the most 
obvious and convenient division of the natu- 
ral or lunar month. The division of time 
into weeks was not found among tha abori- 
gines of America when the New World was 
discovered, oor did it exist among the 
Polynesians, the Japanese, or, it is now be- 
lieved, the Chinese. It is nearly univer- 
sal In India, and was fouod thoroughly 
rooted when the flrat Christians went to that 
country. So lias it bee a from a period of 
high aotiquity in Scandinavia, the names of 
the eeveral days being connected with iden- 
tically ths t same planets in tha two regions; 
so that, if at noon on Sunday in Sweden uns 
could be transported in a moment to India, he 
would fiod it Aditwar (= Sunday) there, aod 
so of aoy other day in the week. The Hebrews, 
aod it ia thought the other Semites, had 
the institution of weeks [If.], the days appa- 
rently being aimply numbered first, second, 
third, Ac. During the early centuries of their 
history the Greeks and tha Romans had not 
the institution of weeks, there having been 
ancient forgery in connection with Homer's 
oft-quoted passages on the subject. Dion 
Cassius, in the second century after Christ 
{Hist., xxxvii. 18), considered that the week 
with the planetary names of the days had 
been Introduced into Rome only recently, 
and from Egypt. The establishment of Chris- 
tianity under Constantine confirmed ths 
change, and thence the septeaary division of 
time spread to the whnle Christian, and 
subsequently to the Muhammadan, world. 
One school of theologians attributes the wide 
prevalence of septenary institutions to the 
Sabbath having been divinely instituted at 
the Creation ; another regards the week as a 
fourth part of a lunar month. 

* 2. Applied to the week-days, or working- 
days, as opposed to Sundays. 

“ Divide the Sunday from the wi." 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, L L 

n. Script. : In Genesis ii. 2, 3, the reason why 
ths division of time into weeks began is stated 
to be that God occupied six days in the work 
of creation, and rested upon the seventh day, 
which he consequently hallowed. Seven from 
this tiras forth constantly oecure, and ob- 
viously becomes a sacred number. (Cf. Gen. 
iv. 15, vil. 2, xxi. 28, xxix. 18, 20, xxxiii. 3, 
Ac.) Traces of division of time ioto weeks 
appear io Gen. vil. 4, viil. 10, 12, Ac., till the 
Sabbath (q.v.) is mentioned by name (Exod. 
xvi. 23, 26). A week of weeks (= 49 days) was 
also recognized. [U (1).] The first day of 
tha seventh month was a Sabbath (Lev. xxlii. 
24), and tha whole month was somewhat 
sacred, being little more tlian a succession of 
feasts and Sabbaths (verses 27, 28, 34, 39, Ac.). 
The seventh year was sacred, the very land 
obtaining Sabbatic rest (Exod. xxili. 11, Lev. 
xxv. 1-7, Deut. xv. 9, 12); and after seven 
times seven years came the Jubilee (q.v.) (Lev. 
xxv. 8-55). Seventy, as having seveu for one 
of Its factors, was sacred (Exod. xxiv. 1), and 
seventy weeks constituted a prophetic period. 
(Dan. ix. 24-27). 

T I, Feast of Weeks: 

JsxeUh Antiq. : A name for the Feast of 
Pentecost (q.v.) (Deut. xvi. 9, 10). 

2. Passion-week : 

(1) The same as Hour -week (q.v.). 


t (2) Sometimes, and mnrs correctly, ap- 
plied to the week which begins with the fifth 
Sunday in Lent, because oo that day the 
more solemn commemoration of the Passion 
begins. 

(3) This (or that) day week : Oo ths same dsy 
a week previously or afterwards ; on the corre- 
sponding day in the preceding or succeeding 
week. 


week-day, «. Any day of the week ex- 
cept the Suoday. (Often used attributively.) 
** Takes a pon himself to be the weekday preacher." 
— Thackeray : English Humourists ; Swift. 


week-1^, a,, adv., A *, [Eng. week; dy.] 

As As adjective: 

• I. Pertaining to a week or week-days. 

“ Put their German names upon oor weekly daya M 
Itrayton : Poty-Olbion, a 11. 

2. Continuiog or lasting for a week ; pro- 
duced within a week. 

3. Coming, happening, produced, or done 
once a week. 


" So lived oor slrea. e’er doctors learned to kilL 
And multiplied with theirs, the weekly hill. 

Drgden : To John lfridsn, Esq. 


B. As adv. : Once a week ; In or by weekly 
periods ; each week ; week by week. 

"Thsss are obliged to perform divine worship In 
their turn* weekly, and are sometimes called hebdo- 
madal esuaue.”— Ay lift : Parergon. 

C. As stibst.: A newspaper or periodical 
published once a week. 

M A furious onslaught upon the company lu true of 
the financial weeklies."— Daily Telegraph, Sept. 17, 
188*. 


weel (1), * wel, • wele, *. [A.S. wcel ; O. 

Dut. wad.) A whirlpool. 

wcel (2), weel'-^, * weele, s. [Prob. from 
being made of willows (q.v.).] A kiod of trap 
or snare for fish made of twigs. 

* These rushes are rued to make leap# and weels tor 
fishers at sea, and fine and daiutie wicker reset la"— 
P. BUI and: Plinis. hk. xxl, ch. xviil. 

wcel (3), «. [Weal (1), *.] (Scotch.) 

weel, adv. [Well, adv.] (Scotch.) 

weem, a. [Etym. doubtful.] An earth-house 
(q.v.). (Scotch.) 


ween, * wene, v.i. [A.S. winan = to fmagioe, 
to hope, to expect, from win = expectation, 
supposition, hope ; cogn. with Dut. wanen =s 
to fancy, from unan — conjecture ; reel, vd na 
= to hope, from van = expectation ; Ger. 
wahnen, from wahn; O. H. Ger. wdn = expec- 
tation ; Goth, wenjan — to expect, from wens 
= expectation. From the same root as win.] 
To be of opinion ; to have the idea or notion ; 
to imagine, to think, to believe, to fancy, 
(Now only used in poetry.) 

**Thy lather, lu pity of my hard distress. 

Levied an army, serening to redeem ’ 

And romstal me In tbs diadem.’' 

Shakesp. ; 1 Henry F/„ ii. g. 

weep, * weepe, • wepe (pa. t. *weep, * wep, 
wept, * wop, * wove, * wepte), v.i. A L [A.S. 
trepan (pa. t. t ceop) = lit. to raise an outcry, 
from w6p = n clamour, outcry, lament, cogn. 
with O. Sax. ivdpian = to raise an outcry, 
from t c6p = an outcry ; Goth, wopjan = to 
cryont; O. H. Ger. wuefan — to lament, to 
weep, from vruof, wuaf — au outcry; Icel. 
o?pa = to shout, to cry, from 6p — a shout; 
Russ, v opite — to sob, to lament, to wail ; 
baa sc. tag — to cry, to bowl ; Eng. voice.] 

A. Intransitive: 


* 1. To express sorrow, grief, Ac., by an 
ootcry. 

"A voice was herd an high weepynge * myche 
welly nge." — Wycliffe : Matthew ii. 


2. To express sorrow, grief, anguish, Ac., 
by shedding tears. 

" She wolde wepe if that the taw a moui 
Caughte in * trnppe." Chaucer ; C. T., ProL 14L 

* 3. To lament, to complain. 


“ They weep unto me. saying, Glv® us fieah that we 
may eat"— Humbert xi. is. 

4. To let fall drops ; to drop water ; hence, 
to rain. 


M Whan heaven doth weep, doth not the earth a’erflow." 

Shakes p. : Titus Andronieus, iiL L 

* 5. To drop or flow as tears. 

" Tht blood weeps from my heart" 

Shakesp. : S Henry I V., Iv 4. 

* 6. To give out moisture ; to be very damp. 

” Kye-gnus grows on clayey and trs eping grounds.*— 
Mortimer. 

* 7. To fall as a tear. 

“Many a dry drop seemed a weeping tear." 

Shakesp. ; Rape of Lucreer, L*7L 


* 8. To have the branches drooping or 
hanging downwards, as if In sorrow ; to be 
pendent ; to droop : as, a weeping tree. 

* 9. To overflow, to run. 

“ When our vnult» have wept 
With drunken spilth of wme." 

Shakesp. .* Timon, lL *. 

10. To shed tear lika drops of sap from & 
wounded branch. Used especially of the 
grape-vine. 

* B. Transitive: 

L To lament, to bewail, to bemoan. 

** She weeps Troy’s painted woea." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucre cs, 1,49*. 

2. To shed or let full drop by drop, as tear* ; 
to pour forth in drops. 

“My heart wept blood."— Shakesp. : Winter's Tate, 

v. 1 

3, To celebrate by weeping or sheddiog 
tears. 


4. To spend or consume inteara or in weep- 
ing ; to wear out or exhaust by weeping ; to 
get rid of by weeping. (Usually followed by 
away, ouf, from, Ac.) 

u I could weep 
My spirit front mlue eyes." 

Shakesp. .* Julius Ctetar, iv. 1 

5. To form or produce by shedding tears. 

" w« TOW to weep seas, live ia fire, eat rocka**— 
Shakesp. : Trail** * Crete Ida, iiL 1 

6. To extinguish by shedding tears over. 
(Followed by ox<.) 

** In compassion weep the fire owf." 

Shakesp. : Richard II., v. L 


* wccp’-a-ble, a. [Eng. weep; -able.] Ex- 
citing or calling for tears ; lamentable, griev- 
ous. 


weep'-cr, a. [Eng. weep ; -er.\ 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ons who weeps ; one who sheds tears ; a 
mourner. 

“The aides of the tomb* are often embellished with 
figures of the ofikpring of the deceased; frequently 
with figures of mourners, pleureis, or weepers, gene- 
rally in monastic habits, as whole couveuta were wout 
and still are accustomed, in Catholic countries) to pour 
out their pious iuhabitant* to farm processions at the 
funerals oi the grest-"— Pennant : London. 

2. A sort of white linen cuff, border, or 
band on a dress, worn aa a token of mourn- 
ing. 

"Tha Lord Chancellor and meet of the Queen’s 
Counsel appearing st the bar of the House of Lords 
yesterday wore their mourning robes and baudl, with 
weepers oo their slseves."— Echo, March IS. 1 S 8 S, 

3. A long hat-band of crape or cloth worn 
by males at a funeral. 

II. Zool. : Cebus capucinus, from South 
America. 

* wecp’-fol, a. fEng. weep; -fuVJ ). ] Full 
of weeping; grieving. 

wecp -Ing, * wep-lng, *wep-lnge, 
• wep-yng, • wep-ynge, pr. par., a., & s . 
[Weep.] 

A. & B. As pr. par . A parttcip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subsL : The act of one who weeps ; 
lameatation, mourning. 

/ " Fastings, weepings, and austerities. *\ 

Dodtley : Religion. 

weeping-ash, a. 

Lot. <£ Hort. : Fraxinus excelsior, var. pend via. 
The branches grow downward, and constitute 
a natural erbour. It is said to have been pro- 
duced accidentally io Cambridgeshire. 

weeping-birch, *. 

Bot d: HorL: A species of birch, Betula 
pendula, differing from ths common Betula 
alba in having drooping branches, ia the 
smoothness of its young shoots, Ac. Comrncr 
in various parts of Europe. 

" Where weeping Jtirch and willow round. 

With their long fibres sweep the grouud/ 

Scott : Lady of the Lake , L 2& 

e weep ing- cr oss, *. A cross, often of 
atone, erected on or by ths side of a highway, 
where penitents particularly offered their 
devotions. 

% * To return (or come home) by Weeping 
Cross : To meet with a painful defeat In any 
enterprise ; to be worsted ; to repent sorrow- 
fully for having taken a certain course or 
having engaged in a particular undertaking. 

weeping-monkey, s. [Weepeb, II.] 

* weeping-ripe, a. Ripe or ready for 
weeping, 

" They were ell In lamentable cases : 

The king was weeping-ripe for a good word. 

Shakesp. : Loose Labours Lost, v. X 


f&te, fat, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, welt work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian* a, c# = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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weeping-rock, a. A porous rock from 
which water exudes or trickles. 

weeping -spring, s. A spring that 
alowly discharges water. 

weeping-tree, a. 

Bot. <£• llort. : A general name for a tree with 
pendulous branches. Io most cases it is a 
variety of one with erect or spreading 
branches. 

weeping-willow, a. 

Bot. : Salix babylonica , a willow with deli- 
cate pendulous branches, fancifully supposed 
to resemble long, dishevelled hair liks that of 
the Jewish captives by the rivers of Babylon. 
(Psalm c^xxvii. 1, 2.) It has lanceolate, acumi- 
nate, floely-serrate leaves. It is indigeo ous 
In China, on the Euphrates and some otber 
rivers of Asiatic Turkey, and in the North of 
Africa. It is cultivated in the United States 
aud io Europe for the elegance of its appear- 
aoce aod foliage. 

*weeplrig-ly, *wep yng-Iy, adv. (Eng. 
weeping; -ly.] In a weeping manner; with 
weeping ; with teara. 

"[She] wpimgly had thawed hyra all her nede and 
betjraette/— Berners ; /VoiMir * ; Cronycle, voL L, 
ch. ril. 

weer-ish, a. [Wearish.] 

\ wee-gel, s. [Cf. Prov. Ger. wcesling, t vaisel, 
wdsel—'the gullet of animals that chew the 
cad.] The weasand. 

" The mastiff* of our lend thall worry ye, 

Aud pull the wcctels from your greedy throat*." 

£f. Peels : David A Bethsabe. 

weet(l), *wete (pa. t. icof), v.i. [Wrr, v.] 
To know ; to be informed ; to wit. 

M Y» tauten that aftir tweyn dayee, Fatke achat be 
maad ."—WycWfa : Matthew xxvL 

* weet (2), v.t. [W et, v. ] 

weet, t. [Weet (2), ©.] Rain, moisture, wet. 
(Scotch.) 

weet’-Ing, pr. par, or a. [Weet (1), v.] 

* weet -Ing-ljr* * wet-lng-ly, * wet-yng- 
lye, adv. [Eng. weeting ; -ly.] Knowingly, 
consciously, wittingly. 

"Yf ve u . , . Chrletea inotltciclon broken, and 
wetinglyr receyve It, wa make ouraelfe. partaker* of 
the cryine ," — Fryth ; Consecration qf the Sacrament. 
p. 75. 

* weet'-Iess, * weete-lesse, a. [Eng. weet 
(1), v. ; -less.] 

L Unknowing, ignorant, unthinking, un- 
conseiuua. 

" Stay, atay, air knight for lone of God abetaioe. 
From that vnware. yee wertleue do intend." 

Spenser; F. « , VI. vlil. 17. 

2. Unknown ; not understood ; unmeaning. 

wee'-ver, s. [The same word as Viper and 
WvvEftN (q.v.£] [Quaviver.] 

Ichthy. : The popular name of two British 
fishes : Trachinus draco , the Greater, and T. 
t fipera, the Lesser Weever. The first, which 
is the rarer of the two, is from twelve to 
eighteen inches long, and an excellent food- 
tlsh ; the second, which is from four to five 
inches long, is common on the Llncolnshira 
and Norfolk coasts. These fish have the 

S ower of inflicting painful woands with their 
orsal and opercular spines. No special 
organ for the secretion of poison has been 
found, but the mucus in the vicinity of the 
spinea has decidedly poiannous properties. 
The dorsal spinea and the spine on the oper- 
culum have a deep double groove in which 
the mocus lodges, and by which it is intro- 
duced into punctured wounds. 

wce -vIL, * we-vel, * wi-ucl, * we-vyl, 
wy-vel, s. [A.8. wt/el , wibil = a kind of 
beetle ; Low Ger. & 0. Dut. wevel ; O. H. Ger. 
t eibit, wibel; Lith. wabalas.] 

Entom. : The popular English name for any 
beetle of the family Curculionid®, and especi- 
ally those which force themselves on notice 
by damage done by their larvae, and some- 
times also by themselves, in fields, granaries, 
Ac. Rhynchites betuli , a small blue or green 
glossy beetle, attacks the vino and the pear- 
tree ; R. alliarUv, a still smaller one, attacks 
the leaves of fruit trees in general ; and R. 
cupreus, the shoots and the fruit of the plom 
and tli© apricot. Nemoicus oblongus feeds on 
the young leaves of fruit trees ; Hylobius 
abletis and Pissodes notatus, on the wood of 
the pine ; Calandra granaria, on the grain in 


granaries ; Ceutorynchus assimilis and C. con- 
tractus, on the leaves of turnips, and there 
are many others. The Nut Weevil is Balaninua 
nucam ; the Rice Weevil, SilopkiLus oryzee. 

wee-villed, a. [Eng. weevil; -ed) Infested 
by weevils. 

* wee'-vil-l$r, a. [Eng. weevil ; -y.] Infested 
with weevils ; weeviled. 

# wee'-zi§l, s. [Weasel.] 

* weft, pret. of v. [Wave, v.J 

•weft (1), s. [Waif.] 

1. A thing waived, cast away, or abandoned ; 
a waif or stray. 

" A postbnmooi edition. In which also I *hall em- 
body some wefts and ■tray *."— Southey ; Letters, lv. 560. 

2. A homeless wanderer ; a waif. 

weft (2), s . , [Wave, v.] A signal made by 
waving. 

* weft (3), s. [Waft.] A gentle blast. 

" The strongeit tort of amelia ars best In a weft afar 
off.’— Bacon. 

weft (4), s. [A.S. weft, wefla, from wefan — to 
weave; cogn. with ItieL. veftr, vipta, vifta. 
The woof or piling of cloth, running from 
selvage to aelvage. 

" But fair fa* the weaver that wrought the weft o*fc." 
—Scott ; Rob Roy, ch. xxxi. 

weft-fork, s. 

Weaving : 

]. An instrument used in certain kinds of 
looms, where the filling is laid in, one piece 
at a time. 

2. An arrangement for stopping the loom 
if the weft-thread should break or fail. 

weft-hook, s. 

Weaving : A hook for drawing in the filling 
in the case of alat-weaving looma and aome 
forma of narrow-ware and ribboo looms. 

* w£ft-age (age as ig), s. [Eng. weft (4), s. ; 
- age. ] Texture.' 

"The whole muscle*, as they lie upon the bone*, 
might be truly tanned; whereby the weftaat of the 
fibres might more ewlly be observed. —tfma: 
Museum, 

* wSffce, pa. par, of v. [W ajve.] 

* we'-go-tlgm, s. [Formed from we on 
analogy of egotism (q.v.).] Freqnent or ex- 
cessive use of the pronoun we; weism. 

“ Individual merit would no longer be merged, at It 
1* now, in what is called the wegotitm of the preau"— 
E. J. Jennings: Cwriotitiv* qf Criticism, p. 156 . 

* wehr'-geld, *. [Wergild.] 

wehr'-lite, s. [After A. Wehrla, who analysed 
the two minerals thus named; auffi -ite 
(A fin.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A mineral resembling tetradymite (q.v.). 
Crystallizatiou, hexagonal ; hardness, 1 to 2 ; 
sp. gr., 8*44 ; lustre, bright metallic; colour, 
light steel-gray. An analysis yielded, tellu- 
rium, 29*74 ; sulphur, 2*33; bismuth, 61*15; 
silver, 2*07 = 95*29, which yields the formula, 
Bi(Te,S). Found at Deutscn Pilsen, Hungary. 

2. The aame as Lievrite (q.v.). 

wei-ge -H-a, woi'-gel-a (w as v), t. 

[Named after C. E. Weigel, author of Obse rva- 
tiones Botanical , published in 1772.] 

Bot.: A genus of Lonicerere, aometimea 
merged into Diervilla, but distinguiahed from 
it by its winged aeeds, and its crustaceoms 
seed vessel. Ornamental plants with roseate 
or white flowers, from China and Japan, now 
cultivated in British gardens. 

w£igh ( gh eilent), • wegh-en, • wel-en, 
*weye, *wey-en, * weygh, v.t. & i. 

[A.S. wegan — to carry, to bear, to move ; 
cogn. with Dut. wegen = to weigh ; Icel. vega 
= to move, to carry, to lift, to weigh } Dan. 
veie = to weigh ; Sw. vdga = to weigh ; O. H. 
Ger. wegan = to move ; Ger. wegen = to move ; 
wiegen = to move gently, to rock; «,’d^ajt = 
to weigh ; Lafc. veho = to carry.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To lift, to raiae ; to bear up. 

" With that, their anchor* he comranndi to weigh. 0 

Pope Home 5; Odyuey xv. 590. 

2. To examine by a balance, so as to ascer- 
tain the weight or heaviness of ; to determine 
or ascertain the heaviness of by showing their 


relation to the weights of other bodies which 
are known, or which are assumed as general 
standards of weight : aa. To weigh tea. To 
weigh gold, Ac. 

3. To be equivalent to in weight: as, That 
weighs five pounds. 

• 4. To pay, allot, take, or give by weight. 

"They weighed lor my price thirty pieces of silver." 
—Zcchartah xi. 12. 

5. To consider or examine for the purpoao 
of forming an opinion or coining to a conclu- 
sion ; to estimate deliberately ami maturely ; 
to balance in the inind ; to reflect on care- 
fully ; to compare in the mind. 

" Weighing diligently the nature end Importance of 
the unUerUklug in which you are about to eogege. w — 
Seeker: Sermon ; Initructiom to Candidate t. 

• 6. To consider as worthy of notice ; to 
make account of ; to care for ; U regai d. 

"My pewon, which 1 weigh not.** 

Shaketp. : Henry VIII., v. 1. 

• 7. To estimate, to estceiq, to value, to 
eccount. 


"Her worth that be does weigh too light." 

_ Shaketp. ; All t Well, lit 4. 

B. Intransitive : 


1. To have weight. 

" How he:vvy weight my lord I** 

Shnkttp. : Antony <t Cleopatra, It. 5. 

2. To be considered s a important ; to carry 
weight ; to have weight in the intellectual 
balance. 


"Yoar vows to her sad me . . . will evea weigh." 
Shaketp. : Midsummer Eights Dream. iiL 2. 

3. To raiae the anchor. (An elliptic use.) 

4, To bear heavily ; to preas hard. 

" That perilous staff 
Which weighs npoa the heart.** 

Shaketp : Macbeth. ▼. A. 

* 5. To be depressed ; to sink. 

"Her heart weight sadly." Shaketp.: Alts WtO, lit 1. 

• 6. To consider, to reflect. 

" The soldier le»a weighing, because lees knowing, 
clamoured to be led on against any danger."— Milton : 
Hist. Eng., bk. 111. 

U To weigh down : 

1, Transitive: 

(1) To oppress with weight or heaviness ; to 
overburden. 


“ Thou [sleep] do more wilt weigh mine eyelids down." 

Shaketp. : t Henry IV.. IiL L 

(2) To preponderate over, 

"He weight King Richard down." 

Shaketp : Richard II.. ill. 4. 

• 2. Intrant. : To sink by Us owu weight 
or burden. 


weigh (gh silent) (1), s. [Weioh, v.] A certain 
quantity or measure estimated by weight ; a 
measure of weight. [Wey.] 

weigh -bank, weigh -bawk, s. The 

beam of a balance for weighing; hence, In 
plural = a pair of scales. (ScofcL) 

"Capering In the air in a pair of weigh-baukt. now 
op, now down."— Scott : Hedgauntltt, ch. xxiv. 

weigh-beard, s. 

Mining : Clay intersecting the vein. 

weigh-bridge, s. A scale for weighing 
loaded vehicles. 

weigh-house, s. A building (generally 
of a public charactar) at or in which goods 
are weighed by suitable apparatus. 

weigh-lOCk. s. A canal-lock at which 
barges are weighed, and their tonnage settled. 

weigh-shaft, *. 

Steam-engine : The rncking-shaft used in 
working the slide-valves by the eccentric. 

weigh (gh silent) (2), a. [See def.l 

Naut. : A corruption of way (used only in 
the phrase, Under weigh , aa a ship under 
weigh— i.e., making way by aid of its sails, 
paddles, propeller, &c. 

welgh'-a-ble (gh silent), a. [Eng. weigh, v. ; 
-able.] 'Capable of being weighed. 

weigh-age (as wa'-Ig), s. [Eng. weigh, v. ; 
-age.] A rate or toll paid for weighing goods. 

weighed (gh silent), pa. par. A a. [Weigh, v .] 

A. As pa. par. : (Sec the verb). 

* B. ^4s adj. : Experienced. 

" Iq nn embassy of weight, choice wu made of some 
sad per*on of known exjwlence, and not of a youug 
man, not weighed In state matters.*’ — Bacon. 

weigh -er (gh silent), a. [Eng. weigh, v. ; er .] 
One who or that which weighs ; an officer 
appointed to weigh goods or to test weighfcs- 


boil, pout, jtffrl; cat, $ell, chorus, £hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -mg. 
-dan, -tian = sham, -tion, sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zhun. -clous, -tious, - sious = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bgl, d$l* 
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weighing— weise 


weigh' -Ihg (gh silent), pr. par., a., & s. 
[Weioh, V .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of ascertaining the weight of 
goods. 

2. As much as Is weighed at once : as, a 
weighing ol beef. 

weighing-cage, s. A cage in which 
live animals may be conveniently weighed, 
as pig9, sheep, calves, &c. 

weighing - house, a. The same as 
Weioh-house (q.v.). 

weighing-machine, s. A machine for 
ascertaining the weight of any object ; a com- 
mon balance, a spring balance, a steelyard, 
or the like. The term ia, however, generally 
applied to machines which are employed to 
ascertain the weight of heavy bodies, such as 
those used Tor determining the weight of 
loaded vehicles, machines for weighing cattle, 
or heavy goods, such as large casks, bales, or 
the like. Some are constructed on the prin- 
ciple Df the lever or atcelysrd, others on that 
of a combination of levers, and othera on that 
of the apring balance. 

weight, * waight (gh silent), * wayght, 
*weght, *wcyght, ’ wight, s. [A.S. 
cewiht; cogn. with O. Dnt. wicht , gewicht; 
Dut. gewigt; Ger. gewicht; Icel. vedt ; Dan. 
veegt ; Sw. vigt.] [Weioh, «.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. That property of bodies through which 
they tend towards the centre ol the earth ; 
gravity. 

2. The measure of the force of gravity, as 
determined for any particular body ; in a 
popular sense, the amount which any body 
weighs ; the quantity of matter as estimated 
by the balance, or expressed numerically 
with reference to some standard unit 

" The weight of m hair will turn the scale* between 
their avoiruupol*." — Shakesp.: s Henry l >*„ IL i. 

3. A piece (usually^ oT metal of known 
gravity, and used with scales to determine 
the gravity of other bodies. 

4. A particular scale, system, or mode oT 
ascertaining the relative heaviness of bodies : 
as, troy weight, avoirdupois weight, Ac. 
Weights vary according to the commodity 
they are Intended to weigh. Thus the follow- 
ing are all in use : (1) The grain, computed 
decimally, for scientific purposes ; (2) troy 
weight ; (3) troy ounce, with decimal mul- 
tiples and divisions, called bullion weight ; 
(4) bankers’ weights for sovereigns ; (5) apo- 
thecaries' weight ; (6) Diamond weight and 
pearl weight, including the carat ; (7) Avoir- 
dupois weight; (8) weights for hay snd 
straw ; (9) wool-weights, using as factors 2, 
S, 7, 18, and their multiples ; (10) coal- weights, 
decimal numbera 1, *5, *2, *1, -05, *025. Be- 
sides these the gramme, Ac., or French metric 
system, are used hy many scientists. There 
are also ten different stones. A etone of wool 
at Darlington is 18 lbs. ; s stone of flax at 
Downpatrick is 24 lbs. ; a etone of flax at 
Belfast Is 16f lba, snd also 24] lbs. The 
hundred weight may mean 100 lhs., 112 lbs., 
or 120 lbs. A pound weight varies in the 
avoirdupois sad the troy. 

5. A heavy mass ; something heavy. 

" A min leapeth better with weights in hi* hand* 
thin without."— Bacon: natural History. 

6. In clocks, one of two masses of metal 
which by their weight actuate the machinery. 

7. Pressure, burden, load. 

“Burdened with like weight of paio.** 

Shakesp. : Comedy of Error*. U. L 

8. Importance, consequence, moment, im- 
pressiveness. 

“ Soch a point of weight. to near mine honour." 

.shake $p. : Henry Fill., liL 1. 

9. Power, influence, importance, considera- 
tion. 


“If aDjr man of weight, loyal, ahle. and well In- 
formed, would repair to £alnt Germains and explain 
the state of things, bit majesty would easily be con- 
vinced .” — Hacauloy : Hist. Eng., eb. xlL 


IL Technically: 

1. Physics: The measure of the force of a body 
acted on by gravitation ; the downward pres- 
sure of s body thus acted upon. As it is pro- 
duced by the influence of gravity on all the 
particles or the body, it la proportioned to the 
quantity of matter In the body. Weight ob- 
viously exists iu solids and liquids ; it does so I 


also in gases, though their extreme fluidity 
and expansibility may seem to suggest the 
contrary. Weight being prodneed by the 
action of gravity, it slightly Increases as the 
body ia removed from the equator towards the 
poles, owing to the flattening of the earth in 
the latter region ; the diminished speed at 
which the earth rotates in high latitudes has 
a similar influence ; a body also weighs less 
on a mountain top than on a plain, being at a 
greater distance from the earth’s mass. It ia 
also slightly affected by the temperature of 
the air and its barometric pressure. [Density, 
Gravity.] 

2 . Mech.: The resistance which in a ma- 
chine has to be overcome by the power ; in 
the simpler mechanical powers, as the lever, 
wheel and axle, pulley, and the like, usually 
the heavy body that is set In motion or held 
Iu equilibrium by the power. 

3. Pathol : A sensation of heaviness or 
pressure over the whole body, or any portion 
of it : as, a weight on the stomach. In the 
case of the organ jnst mentioned, this gene- 
rally arises from undigested food. 

Dead weight: A heavy, oppressive, or 
greatly impeding burden. 

weight-carrier, *. A horse stout and 
strong enough to carry a heavy rider. 

“Fifteen 'wei ght-oarrier*. Including Redskin."— 
Field, March 20, 188«. 

weight-nail, s. 

Naut. : A nail heavier than a deck-nail, and 
used for fastening buttons, clesta, &c. 

weight-rest, *. 

Lathe: A rest which la held steadily upon 
the shears by a weight suspended beneath. 

weight thermometer, *. 

Instruments: A glass cylinder to which is 
joined a bent capillary glass tnbe, open at 
the end. It la weighed first empty, and then 
when filled with mercury, the subtraction of 
the smaller from the larger number gives the 
weight of the mercury. It is then raleed to 
a known temperature, when a certain quan- 
tity of the expanding mercurv passes out. 
From this the temperature can be deduced. 

weight (gh sileutX v.t. [Weight, a] To add 
or attach a weight or weights to ; to load with 
additional weight ; to cause to carry addi- 
tional weight ; to add to the heaviness of. 

“Dark arte are la certain quarters practised te a 
lamentable extent In diagulalng And u^ighting tea*"— 
Daily Telegraph, Jane 14, 18M. 

weighted (gh silent), pa. par. or a. [W eioht, 
v.) 

weighted-lathe, *. A lathe [n which 
the reat Is held down firmly on the aheara by 
a suspended weight. 

weight -f-l& (gh eflent), adv. [Eng. weighty ; 

dy.] 

1. In a weighty manner; heavily, ponder- 
ously. 

2 . With force, influence, or impressiveness ; 
with moral power or force; seriously, im- 
pressively. 

“I* hi* poetry the wont, because he make* hi* 
agent* apeak weightily and aenteotioualy T "—Brooms : 
On the Odyssey. 

weight -i-nSss (gh silent), s. [Eng. weighty; 

-71 MS.] 

]. The quality or state of being weighty ; 
heaviness, gravity, ponderosity, weight. 

“ The rave In which three beare* lay sleeping sound, 
Wee hnt of earth, end with her ter ightineu 
Upon them fell." Spemsr : Ruines of Time. 

2 . Solidity, force, impressiveness ; power of 
convincing: as, the weightiness of sn argument. 

3. Importance. 

"Before a due examination be mede proportionable 
to the weight inest of the matter."— Locks : On Human 
Understand., tak. LL, oh. xxL 

weighf-ing (gh silent), s. [Eng. weight • dng.] 
Found. : The act of holding down the flasks 
t in which the mould has been made so as to 
resist the upward pressure of the metal. 

* weight -less (gh Silent), a. [Eng. weight ; 
-less.) 

1. Having no weight ; light, imponderable. 

“ Light and weightless down 
Perforce meat oiov*." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry IF., tv. 4. 

2. Of no importance or consideration. 

“And ao [they] are oft-tlroee emboldned to Tonle 

upon them a a from aiofte very weake and weight! rut 
discourse*." — Bp. Ball : ApoL against BroumitU, § 1 


weight’-mSnt (gh silent), a. [Eng. wight; 
•ment.] The act of weighing. 

“Accepted efter fall examination, approval, and 
weightment by the respondent*,"— Timet, April 8, 188* 

weight’-y* * waightf-jr (gh silent) 
* wayght-y, a. [Eng. weight, s. ; -y.] 

1. Having or being or great weight ; heavy 
ponderous. 

“ It U too weighty for your grace to wear." 

Shake tp. ; Richard III., 1IL L 

2 . Important, serious, momentous; of great 
importance. 

" Will yon go 

To give your censure* in th!a weighty buslnesa" 

Shakesp. ; Richord ///.. It. 2. 

3. Calculated or adapted to turn the scale 
In the mind ; convincing, cogent, forcible. 

“My reasons are both good and weighty 

Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, i. 1. 

4. Burdensome ; hard to bear. 

" The care* of empire are great, and the barthen, 
which lies opon the abonlriera of prince*, very weighty. 
—Attcrbury : Sermons, voL aer. 8. 

• 5. Grave or serious in aspect. 

• 6. Entitled to authority on account of ex- 
perience, ability, or character. 

• 7. Rigorous, severe. 

“ If. after two days’ ahlne, Athena contaioa thee 
Attend our weightier Judgment-" 

Shakesp. : Timor, 111. 5, 

well, wiel, *: [A.S. wed ; O. Dnt wael) A 
small whirlpool. (ScofcA.) 

“Claymores o*the Hielandera. and the deep water* 
and weilt o’ the Avondow.”— iScoft ; Rob Roy, cn. xxxv. 

wein-m&n'-ne-so (w as v), s. pi, [Mod. 
Lat wtinmann(ia) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 
Bot. : A tribe of Cunoniaceae (q.v.). 

weln-m&n -ni-a (w as v), s. [Named after 
John Wm. Weinnisnn, a Ratisbon apothecary 
snd botanist, who about 1750 puhlished his 
Phytanthoza Iconographica.] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Weinmanne» 
(q.v.). Evergreen shrubs or trees, with reti- 
culated petioles, compound or simple leave*, 
calyx four-parted, petals four, stamens eight, 
an hypogynona disk, fruit a many-seedea 
capsule. About forty species are known, from 
South America, South Africa, Madagascar, 
New Zealand, Ac. The bark is astringent ; 
that of one species is used in Peru for tanning 
leather, and Tor adulterating Peruvian bark 
(q.v.), and that of IF. finefona is employed In 
Bourbon for dyeing red. 

weir, * wear, * wer, «. [A.8. wer — a weir, 
a dam ; lit. = a defence, and allied to wtrian 
— to defend, to protect ; feel, vorr — a fenced- 
in landing-place; m* = aflahing-station ; Ger. 
wehr = a defence ; wthren = to defend ; miihl- 
ioeAr=a mill-dam.] 

1. A dam across a stream to raise the level 
or the water above It. The water may be 
conducted to a mill, a sluice, or a fish-trap. 

** A pleasant rumour araote the ear, 

Like water ruahlng through a %oeir." 
Longfellow : Tale* of a Wayside Inn. (Prelude.} 

2 . A fence or enclosure dT stakes, twigs, or 
nets, set in a stream, or in a bay or inlet of 
the sea, to catch fleh. 

weird, * wier<L * wirde, * wyrde, *. & a. 

[A. 8. wyrd, wird, vrurd = Tate, destiny ; cogn. 
with Icel. widhr = fate ; M. H. Ger. wurth = 
fate, death, from the same root as A.S. weord- 
han ; Icel. verdha ; Ger. werden = to become.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Fate, deatiny ; formerly, one of the 
Nome or Fates. 

“And this weird ahall overtake thee." 

Scoff .* Bridal of Trisrmain, IL ti 

2. A epcll, a charm. 

B. As adjective: 

1. Pertaining to or connected with fate or 
destiny ; influencing or able to influence fate. 

2 . Relating to or partaking of the nature of 
witchcraft; supernatural, unearthly, wild; 
auggestive of unearthliness. 

“ Thcae sweet, low tone*, that seemed like a weird in- 
cantation." Longfellow: Evangeline, it. 4. 

weird' ^ -ness, *. [Eng. weird; -n«*.] The 
quality or state of being weird; unearthli- 
ness, eeriness. 

“Mingling In daintiest fashion the weirdness of 
fairy lore with what Parisians call the lateat ’cry of 
actual lty.‘ "—Daily Chronicle, Feh. 23, 1888. 

wetee, weize, v.t . [Icel. visa; Dsn. vise 4 
Gef. welsen = to show, to point out, to Indi- 
cate.]- To direct, to guide, to turn, to incline. 
(Scotch.) 


fate, f&t, fa. re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, e'ire, sir, marine ; go, p 6 t, 
or, wore, wol£ work, who, son; mute, ciito. cure, unite, cur. rule, full; try, Sjfrian. 00, co = e ; ey = a; qn = kw. 


welsm— well 
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WC-ism, a. [Eng. we ; -ism.] The excessive or 
too frequent use of the pronoun we ; wegotism. 

weiss'-i-a (w as v), a. [Named after F. W. 
Weiss, a German botanist.] 

Bot. : The typical genu9 of Wei99iei (q.v.). 

weiss f-e'-i (w as v), a. pi. [51 od. Lat. weis- 
si(a); Lat. masc. pi. adj. suff. -ei.] 

Bot. : An order or a tribe of Pleurocarpous 
Mosses, having leaves of cloaa texture, an 
erect equal capsule, a periatome either absent 
or with aixteen teeth, and a dimidiate veil. 
Several 9 pecies are found in Britain. ( Berkeley .) 


weiss’ Ig-ite (w as v), a. L 

near Dresden, where found ; auff. -it* 


[Arter Wel99ig. 
(Min)?} 


Min » : A variety of ortlinclase felapar oc- 
curring in very small whitiah twinned crystals 
in cavities of an amygdaloidai rock. 


weiss' -lto (w as v), a. [After the crystal - 
lographer, Prot Weisa, of Berlin ; auff. -ite 
(Min).} 

Min. : An altered form of Iolite (q.v.), re- 
sembling fahlunite in most of its characters, 
and Included by Dana under thatapecies. 


* weive (1), v.t. & i. [Waive.] 

* weive (2), v.t. [Weave.] 


weize, v.t. [Whiz.) To drive with force. 
(Scotch.) 

“ I had welted the *Iogs through him. thongb I »m 
but »io a little feckle** body.*'— Scott : Quy Manner- 
ing , ch. xx*ii. 

*weke, a. [Weak.1 
4 weke, s. [Week.] 


* wel, adv. [Well.] 

wSl'-a-way, * weal-a-way, interj. [A S. 
wa fti wd = woe I lo I woe 1] An exclamation 
of aorrow, grief, or despair ; alaa I Often 
corrupted into welladay. 

" A11m t OooeUuoce, thon ne hee no ohomploun, 
hie fight* can»tow nat, tovelaway 1” 

Chaucer: C. T„ 1.060. 

Weigh, a. & ». [Welsh, a.] 
w2lgh'-er, «. [Welsh er,] 


Welgh'-man, 9. [Welshman.] 


w^l'-come, * wcl-com, 4 wil-kome, a., 

a., & interj. [A.S. wilcuma = one who comes 
90 as to please another, from wil -, pref., allied 
to t cilia = will, pleasure, and cuma = s comar, 
from enman = to come ; cogn. with Ger. wil- 
kommen — walcome : O. IL Oer. wlllicomo, 
from i niUjo = will, pleasure, and komen (Ger. 
foramen) == to come. The ch&nga in meaning 
was dne to Icel. velkominn — welcome, from 
vel = weli, and korninn, pa. par. of koma = to 
come ; Dan. velkommen — welcome ; Sw. val- 
kommen. (Skeat.)] 

A. As substantive : 


1, A salutation of a new-comer. 

“ Their shout ot welcome, shrill *od wide. 
Shook the steep mountain - ! ateody side.*' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, UL IL 


2. A kind reception of a guest or new-comer. 

“ Whoe’er bu travelled life’s doll round. 
Where’er bis stages msy here been, 

Msy sigh to think he still h*s found 
His warmest welcome at an in a." 

Shenttone: Line* Written on Window of an Inn. 


B. As adjective : 

1. Received with pleasure or gladness ; ad- 
mitted willingly to one’s house, entertain- 
ment, on company. 

" When the glad soul Is made Heaven's welcome 
guest.’’ Cowper : Progreu of Error, 166. 

2. Producing gladne99 or pleasure ; pleasing, 
grateful. 

3. A term of courtesy implying readiness to 
serve another, the granting of a liberty, free- 
dom to have and enjoy, and the like. 


" ‘Lord Hello* no, a word.’ 

‘With met aud toelcome/’ 0 

Shaketp. : Perldn, li. 4. 

C. As interj. : A word uaed in welcoming 
•r aaluting a new-comer. 

“ He waved his huntsman’s cap on high. 

Cried, * Welcome, welcome, noble lord 1 ’ " 

Scon: The Chau, uii. 

1 Welcome to our House : 


Bot. : Euphorbia Cyparissias. 


W&'-come, v.t. [Welcome, «.] 

1. To salute, aa a new-comer, with kind- 
ness ; to receivs with kindness or hospitality. 

" I wa* aboard twice or thrice, and very kindly wel 
oemedf— Dumpier: Voyage*, fan. 1682). 


2. To receive with pleasure ; to be pleaaed 
with. 

" A brow u Ghent that seemrd to welcome woe. 

Shaketp, : Rape of Lucrece, 1,509. 

* wel'-cime-ly, adv. [Eng. welcome ; -ly.] 
In a welcome manner. ( Annandale .) 

wel' -c6me- ness, * wel -com -ness. a. 

[Eng. welcome; -iwss.] Tha quality or stata 
of being welcome; agreeableness, grateful- 
ness. 

" Yet will they really still continue new, uot only 
upon the scores of their welcomenett, hut by their per- 
petually equal, becauso iuflulte, distance from a 
period. —/Joyfe .• Work*, L 29L 

wel'-com-er, s. [Eog. welcam(e) ; -er.] One 
who welcomes ; one who bids weicorae ; one 
who receives with kindness or pleasure. 

“ Farewell, thou wof ul welcomer ot 8 lor y.” 

Shaketp, : Richard III,, It. L 

weld (1), * welde, * wold, * wolde, «. 

[Skeat heiieves it an English word, perhaps 
from well, a., because it is boiled for dyeing, 
Scotch wald; Ger. wau ; Dan. & Sw. vau; 
Dut. wouw; Fr. gauds ; Ital. guado ; Port. 
gualde , gauda; Sp. i gualda. Mahu identifies 
it with woad , from which, however, it is dis- 
tinct.] 

Bot. : Reseda Luteola. It la a hranched 
Mignonette, two or three feet high, witli 
linear, lanceolate, undivided leaves, long 
splke-like racemes of flowers, three to five 
yellow petals, four aepals, and thres stigmas. 
It is wild in waste places in England in cihy 
or chalk soils, is common in Ireland, but 
doubtfully Indigenous in Scotland. It occurs 
aiso in Europe, western A9ia and northern 
Africa, and has been introduced into the 
United States. It yields a yellow dye. A 
paint is aiso made from it called Dutch pink. 
Dyera* greening weid ia Genista tinctoria. 
[Dver's-weed, 2 ; Reseda.] 

w£ld (2), a. [Weld, v .) The Junction of inetala 
by heating and hammering the parts. It 
differs from soldering and brazing in that no 
more fusible metal la mads to form a bond of 
udIoq between ths parts. Tha partial fusion 
of the parts may be assisted by a flux, borax 
for inatanca. Great pressure may make a per- 
fect weld without applied heat. It la probable 
that heat is developed at the point of junction. 

4 weld (1), * welde, v.t. [Wield.] 

w£ld (2), v.t. [Prop, well, the d being excres- 
cent, the word being a particular uae of the 
verb well = (1) to boil up, (2) to apring up as 
a fountaia, (3) to heat to a high degree, (4) to 
beat heated iron ; ct Sw. valla (lit. = to well) 
= to weld ; Dut. welle n = to boil, to unite, 
to weld.] 

1. Lit. : To unite or join together, aa two 
pieces of metal, by hammering or cornpreaaing 
them after they have been raised to a great 
beat. Tha pressure la applicable to but few 
of the metals, iron fortunately being pre-emi- 
nent among these. Platinum also possesses 
thla property, which la utilized in forming 
the granules in which it la reeaived from its 
sources of production into masses of sufficient 
size to be practically useful ip the arts. Horn, 
tortoiseshell, and a few other substances may 
also be joined by welding. 

2. Fig. : To unite very closely. 

“ To weld the three kingdoms into an tosepurahle 
nniou ot sentiment and heart, as well a* of interest," 
— Weekly Echo, Sept. 6. 1885. 

weld'-a-ble, a. [Eng. weld (2), v. ; -able.] 
Capable of being welded. 

“Steel, like wrought Iron, pooseasea the Important 
quality of being weldable.' 1 — Cattell't Technical Edu- 
cator, pt. xli., p. 556. 

wSld'-Sd, pa. par. or a. [Weld (2), t>.] 

welded-tube, s. A gas or water-pipe 
made of a skeip bent to a circular form, raised 
to a welding-heat in an appropriate furnace, 
and as it leaves, almost at a point of fusion, 
it ia dragged by the chain of a draw-bench 
through a pair of bell-mouthed jawa. These 
are opened at the moment of introducing the 
end of the skeip, which is welded without the 
agency of a mandrel. 

*w6ld'-er (1), a. [Eng. weld(l), v. ; -er.] In 
Ireland, a manager ; an actual occupant ; a 
tanant of land under a middleman or series of 
middlemen. 

" Such immediate teoanta have other* under them, 
tod so a third aod fourth iu subordination, till It 
comes to the w elder, as they mil him, who ilte at a. 
rack-rent, and livea miserably."— •' Agaimt the 
Power of BUhopt, 


wSld'-er (2), s. [Eng. weld (2), v. ; -er.] One 
who welds. 

w&ld-ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Weld (2), v.J 

A. & B, As pr. par. <t pariicip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As 9ub$t. : Ths process of uniting two 
pieces or a fusible material together by ham- 
mering or by compression while softened by 
beat. 

welding-heat, a. The heat necessary 
for welding two pieces of metal ; specifically, 
tha white heat to which iron bar9 are brought 
wben about to undergo this proceaa. 

welding-machine, a. A machine for 
uniting tha edges of plates previously bent, 
so a9 to lap within a chamber when they are 
exposed to a gaa-flame, and frem which they 
pass to the roll9 or hammer which completes 
the joint. 

welding-swage, s. A block or fulling- 
tool for assisting the closure of a welded joiut 

w^ld -wort, s. [Eng. weld 0), and wort.] 

Bot. (PI.) : Tha order Reaedacese (q.v.). 
Called alao in English Resedads. (Bindley.) 

* wcld-y, a. [Eng. wtld(\), v. ; - y .] Wieldy, 
active. 

* weld-ynge, e. [Weld (1), v.] Power, go- 
vernance, direction. 

“Ye have them ia youre might and In youre welA- 
ynge." — Chaucer : Tale of Mtlibtut. 

*wele, adv. [Well, adv.] 

♦wele, 9 . [Weal.] 

* wele-fal, a. [Wealful.] 

* wele -fill -ness, «. [Mid. Eng. weleful; 
-Tias.] Happiness, prosperity, good fortune, 

* welew, v.i. [Prob. the same word as welk 
(q.v.).] To fade, to wither. 

“ Wbanoe the auuoe roos np it welewidt for beta, 
aod it driede up."— WycOffe : Mark It. 

wel'- fare, s. [Eng. well, adv., and/ar«.) Tht 
state of faring well ; a state of exemption 
from misfortune, trouble, calamity, or evil : 
the enjoyment of health and prosperity ; well 
being, success, prosperity. 

“ We have been praying for our husband*’ wMfartf 
— Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, t. 

*wel-fol, a. [Wealful.] 

* wSlk, * wSlke, v.i. & t. [Dut. & Ger. wel 
ken = to wither, to fade ; from welk = dry, 
lean.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To fade, to wither. 

2. To decliDS, to set, to fall, to wane. 

” When ruddy Pboehu* gins to welke in w«t" 

Speneer: F. <£, I. L JE 

B. Transitive: 

1. To fade, to wither. 

2. To contract, to shorten. 

" Now eod Winter welked hath the day.” 

Spenter: Shepheanlt Calender; Noe ember, 

•welk, s. [Whelk.] 

* walked (1), a. [Welk,v.] Faded, de cl luedl, 
waned, set. 

“ By that the welked Phoebus gan avail* 

His wearle walne." 

Spenter: Shepheardt Calender; Jem 

walked (2), a. [Whelked.] 

wSl'-kin, * wel-ken, 4 wel klne, -wel 
kne,* wel-kene, *weolcene, *wolcne. 
* wolkne, t. &a. [A.S. wolom = cloud9 ; pi. 
or wolcen —& cloud ; O. Sax. wolkan ; G. H. Ger. 
wolchan; Ger. wolke. Origin doubtful, per- 
haps from wealcan = to roli, to walk.] 

A. As subst. : Tlisaky ; the vault of heaven* 
(Now only used in poetry.) * 

“ Black stormy cloud* deform’d the welkin* face, 
And from beneath was heard a walling sound. ” 

Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, iL 44 

• B. As adj. : Sky-blue. 

“ Look on m« with your welkin eye.- 

Shaketp. : Winter * Tale, L 1. 

wSU. 4 wel, 4 welle, «. [A.S. wella, well, 
wylla, wylte, wyll, from weallan (pa. t. weal, 
pa. par. weatlen) = to well up, to boil ; cogn. 
with lcel. veil — abullition, from vella = to 
well, to boil (pa. t .vail); Dut. wel = a apring, 
Dan. vceld = a spring ; Ger. wellen =a wave, 
from wallen = to undulate, to boil, to bubbli 
up.] 


boil, b6^; pout, J<5^1; cat, gell, chorus, -jliln, bengh; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a$; expeet, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = C 
•clan, -tian — shan. -lion, -fllon = shun; -$ion, -fion = zhun. -clous, -tious, sious = shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bgl* dgL 
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well 


L Ordinary Language ; 

1. Literally: 

(1) A spring, a fountain ; water issuing from 
the earth. 

" Of wbtie* ewete And oold ynou." 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 1. 

(2) An artificial structure from which a 
supply of water ir obtained for domestic or 
other purposes ; a shaft dug or bored in the 
ground to obtain water, and walled or lined 
with bricks, Ac., to prevent the caving in of 
the sides. 

"Tho book of Genesis (the most venerable monu- 
ment of eotiquitjr, considered merely with a view to 
history), will furnish us with frequent Instances of 
violent contentious concerning wells; the exclusive 
property of which appears to hare been established iu 
the first digger or occupant, oven in sock place# whero 
the ground and herbage remained yet In common.*— 
Biaokstone ; Comment., bk. ii.. oh. 1. 

(3) A similar structure or shaft soak into 
the earth to procure oil, brine, Ac. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A spring, a source, an origin. 

"Crist, that of perfection is * oeUe." 

Chaucer : C. T. t 1,690. 

(2) The space in a law-court, Immediately 
in front of the judges' bench, occupied by 
counsel, Ac. 

(3) The hollow part between the seats of a 
jaunting-car, used for bolding luggage, Ac. 

* (4) (See extract.) 

" A w<U, io tho language of three seas, denotes one 
of the whirlpools, or circular eddies, which wheel and 
boil with astonishing strength, and are very dan- 
gerous. ’"—Soott : Pirate, ch. xxxviii. (Note.) 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : The space in a building la which 
winding-stairs are placed { usually lighted 
from the roof; sometimes limited to the open 
space in the middle of a winding-staircase, or 
to the opening in the middle of a staircase 
built round a hollow neweL Called also a 
Well-hole end Well-staircase. 

2. Jfif. mining: An excavation in the earth, 
with branches or galleries running ont of it. 

3. Mining : The lower part of a furnace 
into which the water falls. 

4. Nautical : 

(1) A partition to enclose the purapa from 
the bottom to the lower decks, to render them 
accessible, and prevent their being damaged. 

(2) A compartment in a fishing- vessel, formed 
by bulkheads properly etrengthened and tight- 
ened off, having tiie bottom perforated with 
holea, to give free admission to the water, *o 
that fish may be kept alive therein. 

TI (1) Artesian well : [Artesian- well]. 

(2) Dark weU: [Dark- well]. 

(3) Mineral well ; A well containing mineral 
waters. [Mineral- waters.] 

well- boat, a A fishing-boat having a 
well in it to convey fish alive to market. 
[Well, a., B. 4 (2).] 

well borer, s. One who or that which 
digs or bores for water; a well-digger or 
maker. 

well-bucket, «. A vessel used for draw- 
ing water from a well. 

well- deck, s. 

NruL : An open apace in a ship between 
the forecastle and poop. (Used also adjee- 
tively.) 

"The objection to the wen-dec* #bip l# Dot due to 
■fructural form, but to the *1 tuple point whether, if a 
sea fchoold flood the hollow between her forecastle a nd 
her poop, her capacity of buoyancy is equal to the 
support of this additional load of tons upon tons 
weight ol aster."— Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1688. 

well-drain, a 

1. A drain or vent for water, somewhat like 
ft pit or well, serving to discharge the water 
of wet land. 

2. A drain leading to a well. 

•well-drain, v.L To drain, as land, by 
means of wells or pits, which receive the 
water, snd from which it is discharged by 
means of machinery. 

well-dressing, *. 

Anthrop. : An old custom observed at Tis- 
aington, in Derbyshire, of dressing the wells 
and springs with flowera Dn Ascension Day. 
After morning prayer, a procesaion is formed, 
beaaed by the clergymen, and the wells are 
visited and prayers offered and hymna sung 
at each well. The custom is said to commemo- 
rate a fearful drought which visited Derby- 
shire in the summer of 1615, during which 


time the wells of Tisaington flowed aa usual. 
More probably it is a survival of water-wor- 
ebip (q.v.). 

“Id consequence of It# quostloDahlo origin, whether 
Pagan or Popish, we hav« heard some good hot #trait- 
laced people condemn the welt-dressing greatly.”— 
Chamber $ : Book of Day. L M7. 

well-flowering, s. 

Anthrop. : Well-dressing (q.v.). 

"The pura sparkling water . . . makes this feast of 
tho well-floweri ng one of tho meat beautiful of ail tho 
old customs that arts left io 'merri# England.'"— 
Chambert : Book of Day, L 6^6. 

well-grass, t well-kcrse, s. 

Bot. : Nasturtium officinale, i Scotch.) 

well-head, s. The source, head, or origin 
of a river, Ac. ; a spring of water. 

“Up to the aaddle-girths io a well-head, aa tho 
eprlag* are called."— bcott : Old Mortality, ch. xv. 

well-bole, s. 

1. Or<L Lang. : A cavity which receives a 
counterbalancing weight in some mechanical 
contrivances. 

2. Arch. : The same as Well, II. 1. 

• well kerse, s. [Well-grass.] 

well-packing, s. A bag of flaxseed— 
known as a seed bag— or some other material 
placed around a well-tube in an oil-well to 
isolate the oil-bearing strata from water above 
or below. 

well-room, s. 

1. A room built over a spring, or to which 
its waters are conducted, and where they are 
drank. 

2. A place in the bottom of a boat where 
the water Is collected, and where it is thrown 
out with a scoop. 

well-sinker, s. One who digs or Binks 
wells. 

well-sinking, s. The operation of sink- 
ing or digging wells ; the act or process of 
boring for water. 

•well-spring, «. A source of continual 
•npply. 

" Understanding 1* a weU-spring unto him that 
hath it."— Proesros xvL 22. 

well-staircase, «. [Well, a., IL l.] 

well-Sweep, a. A ewape or ewipfl for a 

well. 

well-trap, •. A atink-trap. 

Well-tube point, s. An auger or spear- 
point at the bottom end of a perforated tube 
for a driven well. 

well-water, e. The water which flows 
into a well from subterraneous springs ; water 
drawn from a well. 

• w£ll, * Welle, v.i. & f. [A. 8. t aellan, wyllan.) 
[Well, e.] 

A. Intrans. : To spring ; to issue forth, as 
water from the earth or a spring ; to flow. 

" Blood that welled from out tho wound." 

Dry den : Virgil ; Jb'neid x. 1.18L 

B. Trans. : To pass forth, as from a well. 

“ To her people wealth thay forth do well. 

And health to every foreign nation." 

Spenser ; F. IL x. M. 

wSll, wel, adv. & a. [A.S. t Del, well; cogn. 
with Dut. wet; Icel. vel, val ; Dan. vel; Sw. 
vSl ; Goth, waila; O. H. Ger. t vela, wola ; Ger. 
i oohl, woL From the same root aa Lat. volo = 
to wish; Gr. povXo/iat (botdtmai) = to wish; 
Sansc. vara = better; vani — a wish ; vri = 
to choose ; Eng. will, weal, and wealth) 

A. As adverb: 

1. In a proper or right manner ; justly; not 
ill or wickedly. 

"If tboo doeat not well, aln Ueth at tho door."— 
Genesis lv. 7. 

2. Justly, fairly, excusably, reasonably. 

“ Ho might. Indeed, well be appalled ."— Macaulay : 
Diet. Eng., eh. lx. 

3. In a eatisfectory manner ; happily, for- 
tunately. 

" We prosper well In our retain. "Shahetp, : Tem- 
pest, IL 1. 

4. Satisfactorily, properly. 

“ X well proportioned rteod.” 

Shakesp. : Venus * Adonis, 290. 

6. To or in a sufficient degree ; adequately, 
fnlly, perfectly. 

" Let o» go op at ooco and possess it: for wo ero 
well able to overcomo IL"— JVumter# xliL SO. 

6. Thorn nghly, fully : as, Let the cloth be 
well cleaned. 


7. Sufficiently, abundantly, amply. 

" Th# plain of Jordan . . . wo# well watered every, 
where."— Genesis riiL io. 

8. Very much ; greatly ; to a degree that 
gives pleasure. 

“ I can he well coat*nt#d." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, tit 

9. Favourably ;wi tli praise or commendation. 

" All tho world speak# wetl of you."— Pope. (Todd ) 

10. Conveniently, suitably, advantageously, 
easily : as, I cannot i veil go to-duy. 

11. Skilfully ; with due art : as, The work 1e 
well done. 

* 12. Quite, fully. 

" fVsl nine-and-tweoty Io a oompagnlo." 

Chaucer : C. T., prol. 25 

13. Far; considerably ; not a little. 

"Abraham and Sarah were old, and well stricken in 
ago."— Genesis xvilL U. 

B. As adjective: 

*1. Acting in accordance with right; up- 
right, just. 

“The prestl# that ben wel gouernouri*.’— fTyclifle : 
l Timothy v. 

2. Just, right, proper; as, It was well to do 
this. 

3. In accordance with wish or desire ; satis- 
factory, fortunate ; as it should be. 

*' It wa* well with u# In Egypt."— Aumicrs xL 18. 

4. Satisfactory. 

“To mar the anh]ect that before wa# well.'' 

Shakesp. ; Sonnet 193L , 

6. Being in health ; having a sound body 
with a regular performance of the natural and 
roper functions of all the organs ; not ailing, 
iseased, or sick ; healthy. 

"You look not well." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice. L L 

6. Comfortable ; not suffering inconvenience ; 
satisfied. 

“* Will 't plea#® your worship to com# in T’ 'No, 1 
thank you, heartily ; I am very well' ’*— Shakesp. . : 
Merry Wises, L L 

* 7. Being in favour ; favoured. 

"Ho wa# well with Henry tho Fourth."— Drydtn. 
(Todd.) 

*8. At rest; free from the cares of tho 
world ; happy. (Said of the dead.) 

•• Wc use to «ay the dead are welL" 

Shake sp. : Antony A CUmpatra, IL X 

TT Well Is now alwaya used predicative!)' : 

It is therefore frequently difficult to decide 
when it ia used as an adjective and when aa 
an adverb. It is sometimes used substan- 
tively, as in the example. 

" Wed b® with yott. gentlemen." — Shaketp. : Samlet, 

I (1) • Bather right, convenient, or 

proper than otherwise : as, It may be as wtll 
toga 

(2) At well as : Together with ; one ae much 
as the other. 

"Oopto® wa# tho magaxln# of all th# trad# from. 
Ethiopia, by tho Nilo, as well at of tho#o commudl- 
tles that Mine from tho we#t by Alexandria.’ -Ar- 
buthnot : On Coins. 

* (3) To leave (or let) well alone: To be con- 
tent with circumstances. 

(4) Well enough : In a moderate degree or 
manner ; fairly, Satisfactorily, sufficiently 
well : as, He acted well enough. 

* (5) Well to live : Having a competence ; 
well-nff. 

" His father ... I* well to li»e. m Shakesp. : Mer- 
chant of Venice. IL 2, 

(6) Used elliptically for “It is well,” and bs 
an expression of satisfaction, acquiescence, or 
concession, and sometimes as a mere expletive, 
or to avoid abruptness : as. Well, it shall be eo. 

% Well Is used in combination with many 
words, principally adjectives and adverbs, to 
express what ia right, fit, londsble, satisfac- 
tory, or not defective. The meanings of niBny 
of these compounds are sufficiently obvious,, 
as well-designed, well-adjusted, well-directed, tec. 

•well- according, o. Agreeing well; I 
In accord. 

" B1e#t are the early heart* and gentle hand* 

That mingl# then ia well-according liauds." 

Byron : Lam, L 2a 

* well -acquainted, a. Having intimate 
knowledge or personal knowledge ; well- 
known. 

" There *• Dot a inao I meet, bot doth ealute me 
Ae if 1 were their walLacotuiMed friend." 

Shake ip. : Comedy of Errors, iv. ft 

well advised, a. Under good advice; 
advisedly. 

“ My grandelre, weJl-advited. h*tb *eut by me 
The goodlieet weapon# of hla armoury. 

Shakesp . ; Titus Andronlcus, iv. 1. 


f&te, fit, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, w£t, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, siro, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wq 1£ work, whd, son ; mutp, chb, ciire, quite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, as, cb - e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


well 
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'WcU a-near, adv. Almost. 

" Well-a-near 

Doe* fall in travail witli her fear." 

Shaketp, i Pericles, ill. 

well - apparelled, a. Well * d resaed, 

adorned. 

" WeU-appareUed April." 

Shaketp : Romeo A Juliet. L a 

well-appointed, a. Fully armed or 
equipped ; fully prepared for service. 

** In him thy 40 til-appointed proxy sea" 

Cowper ; Tirocinium, 67ft. 

* well - approved, a. Of proved or 
known aklll. 

“There dwelt alto not far from thence one Hr. 
Skill, an ancient and well-approved physician.*'— 
Runyan: Pilgrim' t Progress, pt. 11. 


well-armed, a. Well furnished with 
arms or weapons of offence or defence. 


** But Ajax, glorying In bl« hardy deed, 

The well-urmcd Greeks to Agamemnon lead." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad vli. *79. 


# well-attempered, a. Well regnlated 
er harmonized. {Tennyson : Ode on Welling- 
ton.) 


well-authenticated, a. Supported hy 
good authority, 

well-balanced, a. Rightly or properly 
balanced. 

" And the well-balanced world on hlngea bung 
And cut th* dark foundation# deep.” 

Milton: Ode on the Multeity. 

well-behaved, o, 

1. Of good behaviour; courteous In manner. 
• 2. Becoming, decent. 

“ Gave such orderly and i oell-behaved reproof to all 
cncouiflllut**.”— Shaketp ; Merry If »e#i of Windsor, 


well-beloved, a. Greatly beloved. 

44 How happily he Urea, how weH-beteeed." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen < Yen ma, L 8. 

* well-beseeming, a. Well becoming. 

44 Borne - * royal empress. 
Unfurnish'd of her well- beseeming troop.** 

Ska keep : Titus Andrtuicws, U. *. 

well-born, a. Of good birth; not of 
mean nr low birth. 


well-bought, a. Won by hard exertion. 

“Conquest's wreath." 

Scott: Don Roderick, xiU. lGmci.) 

* well-breathed, a. Of good bottom ; 
having good wind. 

** The well-breaih'd faeaglt drhraa the flying fawn." 

Pope: Homer; Iliad xxli 244. 

well-bred, a. 

1. Of good breeding; refined In manners; 
polite, cultivated. 

** Say what strange motive, Goddess 1 could compel 

A we ll bred Lord assault a gentle Belie?*' 

Pope : Rape of the Lock, i. a. 

2. Of good breed, etook, or race; well- 
born. Applied especially to horaes, and other 
domestic animals, which have descended from 
« race of ancestor* that have through several 
generations possessed in a high degree the 
properties which it la the great object of the 
breeder to attain. 

well -chosen, a. Selected with good 
judgment. 

" His welLchoven tulde."— Shaketp. : S Henry VI., 
hr. L> 


well-complexlened, a. Having a good 
complexion. 

well-concerted, a. Designed or planned 
with aklll. 

** With welLconcerted art to and his woes." 

Pope : Homer; Odyitey xxiii. *3. 

well- conditioned, a. 

1. Ord . hang. : Being In a good or whole- 
some frame of mind or body. 

" 8ea, lu this well condition'd soul a third." 

W or di worth : excursion, bk. v, 

2. Surg. .* Being In a state tending to health ; 
as, a well-conditioned wound or sore, 

weU-conducted, u. 

1. Properly conducted, led on, or managed: 
as, a well-conducted expedition. 

2. Being of good moral coudnot ; behaving 
or acting well : as, a well-conducted boy. 

woll-conned, a. Carefully or attentively 

exaniiued. 

** From me. thus nurtured, dost thou ask 

The class! o poet's welhconned task." 

Scott : Marmlon, UL (la trod.} 

* well-consenting, a. In complete ac- 
cord. 

** Lei both unite, with well-contenting mind." 

Pope : Homers Iliad I. 870. 


well -content, well -contented, a. 

Satisfied, happy. 

“ If thou aurvir# my well-coni entsd day." 

Shu keep. • Sonnet 82. 

* well-couched, a. Planned with skill ; 
crafty, artful. 

"Not faros, hut well-couch'd fraud, well. woven snares." 

Milton : P, R., L 97. 

* well-dealing, a. Fair in dealing with 
others; honest. 

“ To marohaota, our welldealing conn try in so." 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, L L 

well -* defined, a. Clearly defined, ex- 
plained, or marked out: as, a well-defined 
line. 


well-derived, a. 

descent. 


Good by birth and 


or 


M Hy son corrupts a well-derived nature," 

Shaketp. : AU, WelVt that Ends Well , «L % 

well - deserving, a. Full of merit; 
worthy. 

44 I’ll give thrice so rnach land 
To any well deserving frisnd." 

Shaketp.: 1 Henry IV., III. L 

* well-desired, a. Much sought and 
Invited. ( Shakesp . ; Othello , ii. 1.) 

well-directed, a. Properly er rightly 
addressed. 

44 They breathed In faith their well-directed prayers." 

Cowper; Expos t ula t ion, JB9. 

well-disciplined, a. Well-trained ; kept 
under good discipline. 

44 The power of self-government which U character- 
Istto of men trained lu well-disciplined camps.'— 
Macaulay ; Hist. Eng., ch. v. 

well-disposed, a. Being of a right 
fair disposition ; well-affected, loyal, true. 

"Too lose a thousand welLditpoted hearts." 

Shaketp. : Richard //., 1L L 

well - disputed, a. Wall contested or 
fought, 

** Onra’d be the man (e'en private Greeks would say) 
Who dares daeart this well-disputed day." 

Pope : Homers Iliad xvlU 478. 

well-doer, «. One who performa rightly 
hla moral and social duties. 

well-doing, s. & a. 

A, As subst . ; Right performance ot duties ; 
upright conduct. 

B. ^ls adj. : Acting uprightly; upright; 
aoquitting oue’a self well. 

44 1 am safe, not for mv own deserts, hot those 
01 a well-doing sire.* 

Byrem : Heaven A Earth, t a 

* well-famed, a. Famous, 

44 Hy w cU/amed lord of Troy, no lsaa to yon." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Cretsida. lv. 8. 

well -favored, well- far’d, well- 
fa’ur’d, a. Handsome ; well-formed ; pleasing 
to the eye. 

44 Tha boy waa hi very moan clothes, hut of a fresh 
and well-favoured countenance.*— Banyan: Pilgrims 
Progress, p*. 11. 

* well - feasted, a. Having enjoyed a 
good feast. 

14 Lord e ara lordliest In their wlua ; 

And the well-feasted priest then soonest fired’ 

With ae*L* Milton: Samson AgonUtes, 1.419. 

well-fed, a. Supplied with good food in 
plenty. 

44 And well-fed tfasap and cahla oxen slay." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxlii. 206. 

well-filled, a, 

furnished. 

44 Ha left no well filled treasury." 
Longfellow : Coplat de Manrique. (Tnvus.) 

* well-forewarning, a. Giving good 
or true warning. ( Shakesp . : 2 Henry VI., iil. 
^•) 

well-forged, a. Well devised er con- 
trived. 4 

44 Ha schooled us !n o well-forged tala." 

-Scott : Rokeby, vi. 9. 

well-formed, a. Based or founded on 
true principles. 

"Hence it Is evident, that lu a well, formed educa- 
tion, a ooursa ol history should ever precede a course 
of ethic*. **— Goldsmith: Polite Learning, ch. xJii. 

well - fought, * well -fo lighten, a. 

Bravaly fought. 

44 To toll sod struggle through the well-fought day." 

Pope: Homers Iliad xlLL A 

•well-found, a. Standing the test; 
tried, approved, 

44 The present eoneul. and hut general 
Id our well-found enocesses." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanut, v. a 

well-founded, a. Founded or based on 
true or sure grounds. 


Plentifully supplied or 


• well-governed, a. Well-inannened, 

44 Aud, to say truth, Verona hrags of him, 

To ba a virtuous and well-govem'd youth * 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, i. A 

* well-graced, a. In favour, popular, 

44 After a, well-graced actor leaves tha stage." 

Shaketp. : Richard H., v . «. 

well-grounded, a. Based on good 
grounds; well-founded. 


• well-ha vened, a. Having good har* 
hours. 


‘‘As a gallant bark iroin Albion's coast . . . 

Bhcota into port at soma well'haven'd Isle." 

Cowper : My Mother': Picture, 

well-informed, a. Correctly informed \ 
well furnished with information ; intelligent, 

44 Tha mind was well -inform'd, tha passion* held 
Subordinate.* Cowper: Task, U. 71A 

well-instructed, a. Well taught. 

44 But lot tha wise and welt-instructed hand 
Ouca taka the shell beneath bis just command." 

Cowper: Conversation, 903. 

well-intentioned, a. Having good or 
honourable intentions. 

41 Ha always designated those Dutchmen who had 
sold thamselvaa to Franca as ths well-intentioned 
party.'— Macaulay : Hist, Eng., oh* xli* 


well-judged, a. Estimated, calculated, 
or judged correctly. 

** The well-judged porchaea, and tha gift 
That graced his fetter’d stors.” 

Cowper : On the Burning qf Lord MonqfieUCs Library. 


well-judging, a. Having good judg- 
ment, discernment, or observation. 

44 So it is, whan tha mind is endued 
With a well-judging taste from abovo." 

Cowper: Catharines. 


well-knit, a. Strongly compacted ; hav- 
ing a firm or atrong frame. 

44 O w ell-knit Samson | strong Join ted Samson 1"— 
Shaketp . : Love's Labour's Lott. C 4. 


well-known, a. Fully or generally 
known or acknowledged. 

44 No voice, well-tnoum through many ft day. 

To speak tbo last, tha parting word*” 

Moore: Parodies A the Peri. 

• well-labored, a. Worked or wrought 
with care, 

44 And, last, ft largo, tosH-labour'd bowl had place." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xxlv. 287. 

• well-laboring, a, Workiog hard and 
auccessfuUy. 

44 Whose wt”. labouring eword 

Had three time# slain th’ appearance of tha king." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry I V ., i. L 

• well-learned, a. Pull of learning ; 
learned, 

* W ell -learnt d hlshopa." 

Shaketp, : Richard IIU UL A 


* well - liking, o. Good-conditioned ; 
plump. 

44 They also shall bring forth more fruit in their 
fttf* : and aboil ba fat and well-liking. "— Psalm xeil* 14. 
(Prayar Book.) 

well-lodged, a. Having auitablo lodg- 
ing or abode. 

44 A mind well-lodged and maacullae of coarse." 

Cowper : Table Talk, 22L 

well-looking, a. Of fairly good appear- 
ance, 

41 A well-looking animal. —Dickens. { Annandale .) 


• well-lost, a. Loat In a good cause. 

44 Would yoor honour 

But give we leave to try success. I'd vsnture 
The well-lost Ufa of mine oo his grace 'e cure." 

Shaketp. : All's Well, L A 

• well-loved, a. Much-loved ; well-be- 
loved. ( Tennyson : Ulysses, 85.) 


well-mannered, a. Well-bred ; polite, 
courteous, complaisant. 

44 A nohle soul Is bet tar pleased with a xanloufl vindi- 
cator of liberty, than wltha tewporiziug poet, or well- 
mannered court-sin vo .* — Dryden ; Juvenal. (Dedic.) 


* well-meaner, *. One whose Intention 

Is good. 

44 iVeU-meanors think no harm : hot tor the rest. 
Things sacred they pervert, and silence Is the beat." 

I try den. {Todd.) 

well-meaning, a. Having good inten- 
tions ; well-intentioned. 

44 Hy brother Gloster, ptalo well-meaning aoul." 

Shakesp. : Jtidtard II.. U. L 


well-meant, a. Rightly or honestly 
meant or intended ; sincere ; said or done 
with good intent. 

44 How oft, my brother, thy reproach I bear, 

For words well-meant, and eentiiuents sioeers.” 

Pope ; Homer; Iliad xll. 24A 

•well-measured, a. Written In true 
measure or metre. ( Milton : Sonnet 13.) 


b^; poilt, jiS^l; cat, 5ell, chorus, ^hin, bough; ge, ^em; thin, this; sin, af { expect, Xenophon, exist, -hag, 
“fifan. -tian = shan. -ticn, -slen = shun ; -tion. -$ion = zhun. -cions, -tlous, -sieus = shus, -ble, -die, &c. = bel, d?L 
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well— welladay 


well-met, interj. A term of salutation ; 
hail ! 

“ Once more to day sceU-met, distemper'd lords." 

hhakesp. : King John, Iv. 8. 

* well-minded, a. Well-disposed, well- 
meaning; loyal. 

“ Well-minded Clarence, be thou fortunate," 

Shaketp . : S Henry It. 8. 

well-moulded, a. Of good frame ; pro- 
portionately built or grown. 

** A quick taronette, well-moulded" 

Tennyson : Princess, IL, 91. 

* well-natured, a. Good-natured, kindly 
Ifspoaed. 


" On tfaelr Ufe no grievous burden lies, 

e , lell-natur'd, temperate, end wise. 

JMnham: Old Age, 58. 


well-nigh, * wel-nigh, adv. Almost, 
nearly. 

“ Had Eokeby’* favour well-nigh won.* 

Scott : Rokeby, iv. 14. 

well-offi a. Tn a good condition or cir- 
cumstances, especially as regards property. 

well-oiled, a. Supplied with abnndance 
of oil ; hence, smooth, flattering. 

•* I was courteous, every pit rase well-oiled 
As man's could be ; yet maiden-meek I prajrd 
Concealment" Ten ny»on : Prince**, lit 117. 

well-ordered, a. Rightly or correctly 
ordered, regulated, or governed. 

“The applause that other people's reason giree to 
virtuous and well-ordered actions. Is the proper guide 
of children.*— Locke: Education. 


well-paid, a, 

•ervicea rendered* 


Receiving good pay for 


** His banners, and his well-paid ranks." 

Shakesp : Antony A Cleopatra, 11L X. 

well-painted, a. 

L Skilfully painted, 

* 2. Artfully feigned or simulated. 

** Proceed yon In your tear*.— 

Concerning this, sir.— O well-painted passion 1" 

Shakesp : Othello, iv. 1. 

well-paired, ft, Weii-matched. 

“ From these the wtll-palr'd mules we shall receive." 

Pope : Homer ; Odystey XT. W. 

well-pleased, a. Well-satisfied; fully 
pleased. 

“ Well -pleat'd the Thunderer aaw their earnest csre." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xv. 178. 

* well-pleasedness. a. The quality or 
•tate of being well-pleased ; satisfaction. 

* well-pleasing, $. & a. 

A. As subst : The act of pleasing or satis- 
fying. 

“ The fruit* of nnity, next onto the well-pleasing of 
God, which la all in all, are towards those that are 
without the church ; the other toward thoae IrtiaJ are 
within."— flocon. 

B. As adj. : Pleasing, gratifying. 

** The exercise of the offices uf charity is always weU- 
pleating to God, and honourable among men."— After- 
bury. 

* well-pllghted, a. Well or properly 
folded. (Spenser.) [Plioht (2), t>.] 

* well-poised, a. Carefully weighed or 
Considered. 

“ His weU-poUed estimate of right and wrong." 

Cowper : Hope. AIL 

♦well-practised, a. Experienced. 

” Your well-practised, wise directions" 

Shakes p. ; * Henry IT., V. 2. 

well-proportioned, a. Well-shaped ; 
we 11- formed ; having good proportions. 

“ HI* weU- proportion’d beard made rough and rugged." 

Shakes p. : 1 Henry VI n liL 2. 

* well-proved, a, Tried, tested, proved. 

“ A well-proe'd casque, with leather braces bound." 

Pope: Homer: Iliad x. 809. 

well-read, a. Having extensive reading ; 
well instructed in booka. 

* well-reeved, a. Carefully fastened by 
reeving. [Reeve (1), v .] 

M And oh 1 the Utile warlike world within l 
The teell-reeetd guns, the netted esuopy." 

Byron : Childe Harold, IL 18. 

well-refined, a. Polished in a high de- 
gree ; free from any rudeness or impropriety. 
“ To every hymn that able spirit affords. 

In polish'd form of W ell-ref ned peu." 

Shakes p : Sonnet 85. 

well-regulated, a. Conducted under 
good regulations ; weli-ordered. 

well - remembered, a. Fully or per- 
tectly retained in the memory. 

“ Vain wish l If chance some we 11 -remember’d face, 
Some old eompaniou of my early race." 

Byron: Childish Recollections. 


well-reputed, a. Of good repute or 
reputation ; respected. 

“ Oentle Luoetta, fit me with such weeds 
A* may beseem some well-reputed page." 

Shaketp. : Two Qentlemen of Verona, IL 7. 

* well-respected, a. 

1. Highly respected or esteemed. 

2. Ruled by reasonable considerations. 

“ If well-respected honour hid me on.” 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry IT., Iv. 8. 

* well-sailing, a. Moving or passing 
swiftly by means of sails ; swiftly sailing. 

M Well-tailing ships, and bounteous winds, have brought 
This klug to Tharsui.” Shakesp : Pericles, It. 4. 

* well - saying, «. The use of good, 
proper, or kind words. 

M Aud ever may your highness yoke together, 

Ai I will lead you cause, my doing well 
With my well-taying-'' 

Shaketp. : Henry TUI., liL. 1. 

* well-seeing, a. Having good or sharp 
sight ; quick-sighted. 

“ O cunning Lora, with tears tbon koep’st me blind. 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy fool finite should find." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 148. 

* well-seeming, a. Having a good or 
fair appearance. 

•* O heavy lightness l serious vanity 1 
Misshapen chaos of weU-eetming forme I* 

Shaketp. : Rome o <* Juliet, L L 

* well - seen, a. Accomplished, wsii- 
versed, well-approved. 

*• Well -*e»n and deeply read." 

Beaumont A Fletcher. ( Annandale.) 

well-set, o. 

1, Firmly set ; properly placed or arranged. 

“ Instead of well-set hair, baldoes*."— Isaiah 111. IV. 

2. Having good and strong parts or propor- 
tions. 

* well-skilled, a. Skilful. 

" Tli* well-staled workman." 

Shaketp : Rape of Lucrece, 1,520. 

* well-sped, a. Having good success ; 
successful. 

well-spent, a. Spent or passed in vir- 
tue ; spent or used to the best sdvantage. 

** What a refreshment then will It be. to look back 
npon a wsil-spent life 1 Calamy : Sermons. 

* well-spdken, a. Speaking with grace 
or eloquence; eloqnent 

“ As of a knight xeeil-tpoken, neat, and fins," 

Shaketp : Two Qentlemen of Verona, L 3. 

* well-spread, * well-spred, a. Wide, 
broad, extensive. 

** Frond of his wcil-tpread walls he views his trees. 
That meet no barren Interval between," 

Cowper : Task, 111. 408, 

well -stored, a, Fnlly furnished or 
stocked ; well-provided, 

“ Ths well -stor'd quiver on his shoulders hung." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xv. 620. 

Well-Bung, c. Widely or properly sung 
or celebrated. ( Pope : Elo’isa <t Abdard, 365.) 

* well-thewed, a. 

. 1, Having strong iinfbs and muaclea. 

2. Distinguished for or characterized by 
wisdom. 

*• To nought more The not, my mind Is bent. 

Than to hear novells of his devi*e. 

They bene so well-thewed and so wise." 

Spenser: ShepKeards Calender; February. 

Will timbered, a. 

I. Lit. : Filled with growing trees. 

“A well-timbered lawn ."—Times. Oct. 80, 1878. 

* 2. Fig. : Well-bailt ; having strong limbs ; 
sturdy. 

“ There's Qrimaldl, the soldier, a very well-timbered 
fellow." — Ford ; ■ Tit Pity.X 

well-timed, a. 

1. Done or given at a proper tima ; oppor- 
tune, timely, 

“ There la too often the truest tenderness In well- 
timed correotion .’‘—Goldsmith: The Bee. No. 8. 

2. Keeping good time. 

“ Tb« well-timed oar* 

With sounding strokes divide the sparkling waves." 

Smith. [Todd.) 

well-to-do, a. In good circumstance* ; 
well-off, 

” A well-to-do farmer . . . was fired at thronvh th* 
window of bis parlour,"— St. James's Qaxette, May 11, 
1887. 

% The well-to-do : People in good circum- 
stances ; the middle classes. 

** Most of the Bethnal-green bonse-hovels, let off io 
rooms occupied by adults and children of all ogee, pro. 
duce more than Is paid for many a residence of the 
well-to-do." — Echo, Nov. 80, 18M. 


* well-to-do -ness, a. Prosperity ; good 
circumstances. 

** Men of all crofts and varying degrees of well-to- 
do-ness drove op together ."— Daily Telegraph, h ov. 25, 

* well-toek, a. Well taken, well under- 
gone. 

“Meantime, *re tbsnk you for your well took M>our." 

Shaketp. ; Hamlet, li. 2. 

well-tried, a. Tried, tested, approved. 

•* Confirm'd hy long experience of thy worth 
Aud * oeU-tried virtue*." Cowper ; Task, i. 148. 

well -trod, well-trodden, a. Fre- 
quently trodden or walked on or ovct. 

* well-tuned, a. In tune ; melodious, 
harmonious. 

** If the true concord of well-tuned sounds. 

By unions married, do offend thine ear." 

Shaketp: Sonnet 8 

* well-turned, a. Skilfully turned 01 
finished. 

** Broad spread hi* shoulders, and bis nervous thighs. 
By Just degrees, like well-tum'd columns, rise." 

Pope t Homer: Odyssey xviiL 77. 

* Well-urged, a. Ably urged or argued. 

" Now the heart he shakes. 

And now with seell-urg'd sense th* enlighten'd jndg. 
meat take*." Thornton s Cattle of Indolence, 1 47. 

well-used, a. In frequent use; often 
used. 

“Where the well-used plough 
Lies In the furrow." Thornton : Spring, 84. 

* well- warranted, a. Proved to be good 
and trustworthy ; approved. 

“ You, my nohle and well-warranted cousin." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, v. 1. 

well-weighed, a. Carefully considered. 

“The well-weighed and prudent letter of William 
Was tend.''— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. vilL 

* weU- weighing, a. Weighing heavily ; 
of great weight. 

“Whether he thinks It were not poeslble, with well- 
weighing sains of gold, to corrupt him to a revolt”— 
Shaketp : A lit WeU, iv. & 

* well-welcome, a. Extremely wel- 
come. (Shakesp. : Comedy of Errors , ii. 2.) 

* well-wilier, s. One who means weii or 
kindly ; a well-wisher, 

" I beseech you, be ruled hy your we U-willers. — 
Shaketp. : Merry Witet, L l. 

* well- willing, cl Meaning or wishing 
well ; propitious. 

* well willingness, #. Good or kind 
feelings ; willingness. 

'* I monlste you to comen with seH-wilUngnette.’’— 
Wycliffe: Eoclus., FroL p. 128. 

* well-willy, a. Favourable, propitious. 

** Venus I meue, the well-wiUy plana te." 

Chaucer : Troilut A Crtttida, Hi. 1.257. 

* well-wish, s. A wiah of hsppiueaa; a 
kind or kindly wish. 

“Let It not eater Into the heart of any one. that 
hath a well-with for hie frieods or posterity, to think 
of a peace with France, till the Spanish monarchy be 
entirely tom from It"— Addison. 

* well-wished, a. Attended by good 
wishes ; beloved. 

■* The general, subject to a well -wished king, 

Qalt their own part, snd in obsequious fondness. 
Crowd to bis presence." 

Shakesp t Measure for Measure, IL 4. 

well-wisher, s. One who wishes well to 
another; one who is friendlily disposed or 
inclined. 

" HI* hazardous Journey has got many weU- withers 
to his ways."— Runyan : Pilgrim's Progress, pt it 

well-won, a. Hardly earned ; honestly 
gained. 

“ He hates our sacred nation, and he rails 
On me, my bergaina, and my well-won thrift" 

Shakesp : Merchant of Venice, L 8. 

Well -worded, a. Conched in proper 
terms. 

“ Glad at each well-worded answer." 

Longfellow : Children of the Lord's .5 upper. 

well-worn, a. 

1. Much worn or nsed ; old. (Lit. £ fig) 

" A well-worn pathway courted us." 

Tennyson : Gardener's Daughter, 106. 

2. Becoming. 

•* He showed not deference or disdain. 

But that well-worn reserve which proved be knew 
Mo sympathy with that familiar crew.* 

Byron : Lara, 1. 27. 

well-woven, a. Skilfully contrived or 
planned. (See extract under Well-couched.) 

■ well -a-day, intaj. [A corruption of wd* 
away (q.v.).] Alas 1 lsckaday 1 welaway i 
“ When, welladay. we could scarce help ourselves." 
—Skakrtp : Pericles, IL L 


f^te, fit, fere, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her. there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wpli, work, who, sin ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur. rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; cy=a; qu = kw. 
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w8lT-be-lng, a. [Eng. well, adv., and being.] 
Welfare, happiness, prosperity. 

M Opportunely I had a dream of the well-being of 
my husband .”— Bunyan : Pilgrim t Progress. pt. it 

* wSll'-fare, $. [Welfare.] 

well'-ing-ton, a. [Named after the great 
Duke of Wellington.] A kiud of long-legged 
boot, much worn by men in the flrat half of 
the nineteenth century. 

"Common Wellington* turn Romeo boota" 

KtcUt : Modem Love. 

* well-lng-to'-ni-a, a. [Wellinoton.] 

Botany : 

1. An old genua of Abieteae, founded by 
Llndley for the reception of Wellingtonia 
gigantea , tbe great tree of California. Soma 
United States botanists, thinking that so splen- 
did a tree, growing In the Western Continent, 
should be dedicated to the memory of an 
American rather than of a British hero, altered 
the name to Washingtonia. It is now, how- 
ever, considered to be identical with Sequoia 
(q.v.). [Mammoth-tree.] 

2. A synonym of Meliosma (q.v.). 

♦well'-nSss, *. [Eng. well , a.; -rt«ss.] The 
stats of being well or in good health, (/food.) 


Welsh, * Walsh, * Weigh, a. & a. [A.S. 

wcdisc , welisc, from weaih = a foreigner.] 
[Walnut.] 

A, As adj. : Pertaining to Walea or Its in- 
habitanta. 

B. As substantive : 

1. The language spoken by Welsh people. 
It is a member of the Celtic family of lan- 
guages, and forms witb the Breton and the 
now extinct Cornish language tbe group 
known as the Cymric. It ia noted for ita 
remarkable capacity of forming coinponnds. 

2. (PZ.): The people of Wales collectively. 

Welsh Calvinistic Methodists, a. pi. 

Ecdesiol. A Church Hist.: A aame for the 

Calvinistic Methodists (q.v.), tbe great ma- 
jority of whose congregations are in Walea, 
and consist in large uieaaure of members 
speaking the Welsh tongue. 

Welsh ©lear-wing, a. 

Entom. : A British Hawk-moth, Trochilium 
scoliceforme , found in Walea, the caterpillar 
feeding oa birchwood. 

Welsh-flannel, a. A very fine kind of 
flannel, chiefly hand-made, from the fleeces of 
the sheep of the Welsh mountains. 

* Welsh-glaive, a. Aq ancient military 
weapon of the bill kind, but having, in addi- 
tion to the cutting-blade, a hook at the back. 

Welsh-groln, a. 

Arch.: A groin formed by the intersection 
of two cylindrical vaults, of which one- ia of 
less height than the other. 


•Welsh-hook, s. The same as Welsh- 

SLA1VE (q.v.). 

"Swore the devil hia true liegeman upon the crow 
of a Wel*h-hook."—Shaketp. : 1 Henry IV., ii. 4. 


•Welsh-main, a. A match at cock- 
fighting, where all must fight to death. 


"No cat would stand a fairer chance of winning a 
Welsh-main.”— Southey : Doctor ; Cati of Greta. Hall 


Welsh-mortgage, a. A mortgage in 
which there ia no proviso or condition for re- 
payment at any time. The agreement is that 
the mortgagee to whom the estate is con- 
veyed ahall receive the rents till hia debt is 
paid, and in aufh case the mortgagor ia en- 
titled to redeem at any time. 


Welsh -mutton, a. A choice and delicate 
kind of mutton obtained from a small breed 
of sheep fed on the Welsh mountains. 


Welsh onion, a. [Lit. = the foreign 
on inn.] A name given to Allium Jlstulosum. 
It haa a very small bulh, but large, succulent, 
fistular leaves, which have a strong flavour. 
It is sown in autumn, as a scallion or spring 
aalad onion, and is ready for uaa by spring. 

• Welsh-parsley, a. A burlesque name 
for hemp, or the halters made of it. 


Welsh-poppy, a. 

Bot. : Meconopsis cambrica, ao named becanae 
it grows in Walea. [Meoonopsis.] 

Welsh -rabbit, 8. [Rabbit.] 

Welsh- wig, $. A worsted cap. (Sim- 
mo lids.) 


wSlsh, v.t. & f. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. Trans. : To cheat by receiving sums 
staked as bets upon horse-races, and theo de- 
camping when the race is over. 

" He stakes his money with one of the book-makers 
whom he has seen at bis stand lor many years, with 
the certainty that he will receive his winnings, and 
run no risk of being 'welshed ‘—which would probably 
be hia fate on an English racecourse — If he be astute or 
lucky enough to apot the right hone .”— Daily Tele- 
graph, March 13, 1887. 

B, Jntrans. : Tn act as a welalier. 

"Two men . . . were convicted of welshing at 
Ascot races .”— Dally Telegraph, Jau. 4, 1888. 

welsh -er, * welgh'-or, a. [Eng. welsh, v. ; 
-er.] A professional bettlng-mnn who receives 
the sums staked by persons wishing to back 
particular horses, and does not pay if he loses. 

* "The puhlio has always understood that tbe law 
cannot be made to touch a * veil her ; ’ and hence It is 
that forcible measures are often taken to inflict 
private vengeauoe.”— St. James's Gazette, June % 1887. 

Welsh' -man, s. [Eng. Welsh, a., and man.] 
A native of the principality of Wales. 

* wSr-s^mo, wel-sum, a. [Eng. well , a., 
and some.] Well, prosperous. (Wyclifie.) 

* wSl'-some ly, * wel-sum-11, adv. [Eng. 
welsome; -ly.] In prosperity. 

"I shall be turned agen welsumli.” — W ydiffe : 
Geneti t xxvliL 2L 

welt, *welte, s. [Wei. gioald = a hem, a 
welt ; gwaltes = the welt of a alioe ; gwaldu 
— to wait, to hem ; gwaltesio = to form a 
welt ; Gael, bait — a welt of a shoe, a border ; 
baltaich = a welt, a belt, a border ; Ir. bait =: 
a belt, a welt, a border ; baltach = welted, 
striped ; baltadh = a welt, a border, the welt 
of a shoe.] 

* I. Ord. Lang. : A border, a hem, a fringe. 

" In phrenale, wherein men arc be»traughtof their 
right wita, to have a care of the aklrta, fringes, and 
welti of their garments, that they be in good order.”— 
P. Holland : Pllnle, bk. vlL, ch. 11. 

II. Technically: 

1. Her. : A narrow border to an ordinary 
or charge. 

2. Knitting-mach. : A flap of work (as a 
heel-piece) disengaged laterally and knitted 
separately from tlie main body, and subse- 
quently joined thereto by re-engagement of 
loopa or by hand-knitting. 

3. Sheet-iron work : A atrip riveted to two 
contiguous portions which form a butt-joint, 
as distinguished from a lap or turned joint. 

4. Ship-build.,: A atrip forming an addi- 
tional thickness laid over a eeam or joint, or 
placed in an angle to strengthen it. Applied 
to a form of back-strip which covers a flush 
joint. 

5. Shoemdking : A atrip of leather around 
the shoe, betweeu the upper sad the sole. 

" If the welti were made to project well beyoud tbe 
tops, the latter could be duhhiued."— Field, Fob. 11, 
1888. 

welt-cntter, a. 

Shoemaking : A machine to ent the notches 
In the edge of the welt to permit it to be bent 
around aud laid smoothly at the toe. 

welt-machine, 5 . 

Shoemaking : A machine to cut leather, 
cloth, &c., into a series of parallel stripe, to 
be used as welts in aide-seaming. 

welt-shoulders, s, pi 

leather : Curried leather fit for tlie welts of 
boots and shoes. 

welt-trimmer, s. A cutting-tool for 
trimming the welts of shoes. 

w6lt (1), v.t. [Welt, 5 .] To furnish with a 
welt ; to fix a welt on ; to ornament with a 
welt. 

" The bodies and sleeves of green velvet, welted with 
white satiu ."— Shelton : Don (Quixote, pt ill., ch. xlii. 

•welt (2), ♦ welte, v.i. [Wilt, v .] 

welt '-2d, a. [Welt (2), t>.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Ropy or stringy. (Prop.) 

2. Bot. : Flaccid, drooping, as Carduus 
acanthoides. 

welt'-er, 1 walt-er, v.i. & t. [A frequent, 
from M id. Eng. walten = to roll over, to over- 
turn, to totter, to fall, to rush, from A.S. 
wealtan, wyltan = to roll roand ; cogn. with 
Icel. velta /(pa. t. veil) = to roll ; vettask = 
to rotate ; Dan. vodte = to roll, to overturn ; 
8w. valtra = to roll, to wallow, to welter, 
frequent, from v(Uta = Xo roll ; Ger. wdizen = 


to roll, to wallow, to welter, from walzen = to 
roll ; Goth, uswaltjan = to subvert.] [Waltz.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To roll, as the body of an anijial ; to 
tumble about ; especially to roll or wallow In 
some foul matter, as mud, filth, blood, <fec. 

_ . " A purple flood 

Flows from the truck that welters in the blood.” 

I try den : Virgil; Jtneid lx. 447. 

*2. To rise and fall, as waves ; to tumble 
over, as hillows. 

• B. Transitive : 

1. To cause tc rise and fall as vwves; t# 
toss about. 

" Aod foamy Nereua . . . 

From bottom depth doth weltre up the seas." 

Surrey : Virgil ; .Hneid ii. 447. 

2. To make or force, as by wallowing or 
moving through something foul or liquid. 
(Carlyle.) 

welt'-er, a. [Welter, v.] 

I. That in which one welters; mud, filth, 
alime, or the like. 

*2. Confusion. 

" I leave the whole husiness In a frighttui werrcr.~— 
Carlyle : French Revol., pt. 111., bk. lv., ch. ill. 

Used adjectively in horse-racing, and 
applied to the heaviest weighted race of the 
meeting. (In old racing lists the word la 
swelter.) 


Wel'-witsgh (or w as v), *. [See compound.] 
Welwitsch’s bat, s. 

Zool. : Vespertilio (t Scotophilus) welwitschii , 
a bat of variegated colours— brown, orange, 
yellow, and black — described by Gray from a 
specimen aent from Angola by Dr. Welwitach. 

wel-witsgh'-l-a (or w as v), a. [Named 
from its discoverer, Dr. Welwitsch an African 
explorer, who died in 1872.] 

Bot. : A genus of Gnetacese, with but one 
known species, Welwitachia mirabiiis . It 

rises from the sand in which It grows, putting 
forth two cotyledonary leaves, which ultimate- 
ly become about six feet long, or rather more, 
coriaceous and ragged. No other leaves fol- 
low, but the connecting stem Increases horizon- 
tally both 
above and 
below the 
Insertion of 
the leavea, 
which it 
clasps in a 
m a rg i nal 
slit or cav- 
ity. From 
the upper 
side of the 
stem at the 
base of the 
leaves there 
are annually 
developed 
several dichotomous ateins six inches to a foot 
high, articulated, and with two small opposite 
scales at each joiat, the several branches ter- 
minated by ohlong cones. These contain two 
kinds of fiowera: one hermaphrodite and the 
other female, with naked ovules. To a certain 
extent the plant connects Gymnospenns with 
Angiosperms. It grows in sandy deserts ia 
Africa between 14-23° S., and attains a great 
age, some specimens being estimated as at 
least oae hundred years old. 



* wem (1), * wemme, a. [A.S. went, warn, 
wamm .] A spot, a scar, a fault, a blemish. 
"That thou kepe the comm&udement without 
wemme.”— WycWfe : 1 Timothy vL 


•wem (2), s. [Wame.] 


•wem, * wem-m$r, v.t. [A.S. vxrnman.) 
[Wem, 5.] To corrupt, to vitiate, to defile. 

" He wolde thys teiidre tbyug wemmy foule y-nou.” 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 20«. 

•wem'-less, *wemme-les, a. [Eng. wm 
(1), s. ; -Zes8.] Free from spot or blemish ; 
apotleas, immaculate. 

" And thou, verglne toemmeleif 

Chaucer: 0. T. f 18,81a 

* wemme d, * wembde, a. [Eng. wem (1), s. ; 
-ed.] Spotted, marked with spots or blemishes. 

"The verle crounea and acepters of beat m on ark#, 
and princes had beue rustle, wembde. and warpde with 
ohliulon ."— Drant : Horace; Arte of Poetrit. (Dedic.) 


wen, wenne, s. [A.S. w«nn ; cogn. with Dut. 
wen; Low. Ger. ween ; Prov. Ger. wenne, 
wehne , wane.] 


l>oil, pout, ©at, $ell, chorus, §hin, bengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t, 

-clan. -tlan« shan, -tion, slon = shun ; -tion, -§ion = zhun* -clous, -tious, -eious - shus. -ble, -die, &c. = bgl, dgL 
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we n ch— W ernerian 


1. Ord. Lang, d Snrg . ; A tumour in tha 
form of a bag or cyst varying In tbe character 
of its contents, and occurring on soiue part of 
the human body, very frequeutly iu the neck. 
[Goitre.] Some are tilted with a thin fetid 
brown fluid, interspersed with flakes of 
fibrtrm, some of sernm, others of calcareous 
matter, or of a black fluid, or, as in ths case 
of their occurrence nesr the eyebrows, even of 
hair. They can only be removed by a surgical 
operation. 

2. Fig. : An excrescence. 

"I do Allow this wen to be as familiar with me as 
my dog." - Shakesp. : 1 Benr, y IV., it S. 

wemph, * wen$he, a. [Prop, t oenchel, from 
A.S. wencU = a rasid, a daughter ; allied to 
wencel, wencele = weak ; wancol , » ooncol = tot- 
tery, unstable ; M. II. Ger. t aankel ; O. H. Ger. 
t canchal; Prov. Ger. wanlcel = tottering, un- 
stable ; Ger. i vanken = to totter to reel, to 
8 tagger, to waddle. 1 

1. A general term fora young girl or woman ; 
a maid. 

" Bear thou my hand, *we«t wench, between tby 
teeth. * Shakesp. : TUut Andronicus, itL 1. 

2. Now generally applied to a bold, forward 
girl ; a girl of loose character. 

“ But the rude wench her answered nought at alL” 
Spenser: F. C-. L liL 1L 

3. A mistress. 

** He . . . can inform yoa from which of the Freoch 
.king's wenches our wives and daughters had this man. 
cer of curling their hair.'’ — Steele : Spectator, No. 1. 

4. A black or coloured female servant; a 
n egress. (Amer.) 

wench -like, a. Becoming or appropriate 
to & wanch ; womanish. 

m Do not play in wench-like words with that 

W hich is so serious.* Shakesp. : Cgmbeline, tv. i. 


• wenph, v.i. [Wench, a.] To commit forni- 
cation. 

“ Given bs was exceedingly to wenchingT—P. Hol- 
land : PUnie, hk. xxxv., ch. x. 

•wSnche, «. [Wench.] 

•wench -er, a. [Eng. wench, v. ; -er.) One 
who wenches ; a fornicator; a lecherous man. 

" The fellow that was a great wencher."—8eldcn : 
Table Talk ; Clergy. 

*wench'-lng,a. [Eng. wench ; -in#.] Running 
after women of loose character; lecherous. 

“Whit’i become of the wenching rogues V'Shakesp.: 
TroUus d Cretsida, v. 4. 

• w€n$h -l£ss, a. [Eng. wench ; -lets.] Hav- 
ing no wenches or women of loose character. 
( Special coinage.) 

"We lost too raach raooey this mart, by being too 
wcnchless."— Shakesp. : Periciet, ir. a 


wSnd, V.i. A t . [A.S. wendan = (1) to tnm, 

to go, from wand, pa. t. of trindan = to wind ; 
cogn. with Dut widen — to turn, to tack ; 
IceL vtndci— wend, turn, change ; Dan. venule ; 
8w. vanda ; Goth, wandjan; Qer.wenden.] 

A. Intransitive : 


*L To turn round. 


" The lesser [ship] will turn her broadside twice, 
before ths greater can wend one a."— Raleigh. . 


2. To go, to pass, to travel ; to take one’s 
way. 

** For know that on a pilgrimage 
Wend I. my comrade and this page." 

Scott : Lord of the Isles, lit 24. 

B. Transitive : 


* 1. To andertake, as a journey ; to accom- 
plish In travel. 

" Uncompanled, great voyages to wend.'' 

Surrey : Virgil ; .Eneid lv. 

2. To go, to direct, to turn. 


" Now back they wend tbeir watery way." 

Scott: Ladg of the Lake, 11. 2«. 


• wend (1), 8. [Wend, v.] A certain quantity 
or circuit of ground. 


A. As adj. : Of or pertaining to the Wends. 

B. At subtL : The same as Wendic. 

wend-l&n'-di-a (or w as v), s. [Named 
after Heury Ludovicus Wend land, Curator of 
the Botanic Garden at Hanover.] 

BoL : A genus of Hedyotidae. East Indian 
trees or shrubs, with terminal panicles of 
small white flowers and capsular fruit. Wend- 
landia tinctoria , a small, handsome tres with 
large, crowded panicles of small, white, sweet- 
scented flowers, found In forests In India and 
Burmah, Is used as a mordant in dyeing. The 
leaves of W. exserta ara given in parts of India 
to cattle as fodder. 

* wene, a. [Wene, v.) Guess, copjectore. 

* wene, v.i, [Ween.] 

wSn'-l-vei, wen-i-wel, a [Ceylonese.] 

BoL : [Coscinium], 

Wen -lock, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A parliamentary and municipal 
borough In Shropshire. 

Wenloek formation or group, a 

Geol. : A formation of Upper Silurian age, 
immediately succeeding the Llandovery-for- 
mation, and having above it the Ludlow-for- 
mstion. If the Llandovery beds, which aie 
of atransltion character, be made to constitute 
tha base of the Upper Silurian, then the Wen- 
lock-formation ia its centre. It is well de- 
veloped in tha vicinity of Wenloek, and is 
considered to be abova four thousand feet lu 
thickness. There are two divisions: (1) the 
more ancient, the Wool hope-Umestone and 
Shale, tha Tarannon-shale, and the Denbigh- 
shire Grits ; (2) tha Wanlock-limestona and 
Shale. The Wool hope Limestone and Shale 
occur at Woolhope, Malvern, Ac. [Wool- 
hope.) Their thickness ia 150 feet. [For Ta- 
rannon Shales, see Tarannox.J The Denbigh- 
shire Grits constitute mountain ranges there 
and in South Wales, and on decomposing form 
a sterile soil. Tha Wenlock-shala is often soft, 
so as to constitute a kind of mudstone rich In 
crinoldea, corals, brachiopoda, Ac. It is about 
1,400 feet thick. The Wenloek, or Dudley, 
Limestone is about 150 feet thick. It forms 
a continuous ridge in Shropshire for abont 
twenty miles from south-west to north-east, 
with corals, encrinites, and trilobites. [Dud- 
ley.] It ia of a concretionary nature, soma 
of the concretions, locally termed hailstones, 
being eighty feet In diameter. The whole 
Wenloek fauna consists of 171 genera and 
530 Rpecies. Of these there ara 76 species nf 
Actinozoa, 68 of Echinodennata, 78 of Crus- 
tacea, 101 of Brachiopoda, 44 of Lamelli- 
branchista, and 169 or other classes. The 
Wenlock-forniation ia represented abroad at 
Niagara, Ac. 

Wenloek - limestone, b. [Wenlock- 

PORMATION.] 

Wenlock-shale, t. [Wen lock-forma- 
tion.) 

* wSn'-nel, B. [Weanel.] A newly-weaned 
animal. 

" Pinch oaver thy wennelsot water or meat, 

11 ever ya hop* to have them good neat.” 

Taster: Husbandry ; Stag. 

•wen'-nlsh, * w£n'-n$\ a. [Eng. wen; -y.] 
Having the nature or appearance of a wen. 

" A vimiiA tumour grown on hU thigh.”— RcliquUs 

WottoniancB, i». 4S4. 

wrSnt, preL & old pa. par. oft?. [Wend, «.] 

A. AsvreL : The past tense of wend, and 
now used as tha past tense of go. 

" Sunk waa hi* heart ; hit colour went aud came." 

Pepe : Homer ; Itmd rxir. 448. 

* B. At pa. par. of wend: [Wend, *.]. 


WSnd (or w as v), (2), VSnd, «. [See def.] 
One of * powerful Slavic people, now absorbed 
In tha German race, which formerly Inhabited 
the north and east of Germany. A remnant of 
them still remains In the eastern district of 
Sachsen-Altenhurg and in tha country between 
the Vistula and the Persante. 

• wende, v.i. iWbnd, v .] 

WSnd'-lc (or W as v), s. [Eng. Wtnd (2), 8. ; 
-fc.J The language of the Wends. It belongs 
to the Slavonic group of the Aryan family of 
languages. 

Wend ish (or w as v), a k t. [Eng. Wend (2), 
s. ; -ish.] 


* wSnt, t. [Wend.] A way, a passage ; a 
turning backwards and forwards. 

" Parre under ground from that of living went . . . 

Their dreadful dwelling i*." 

/Spenser : F. Q.. TV. ti. 47. 

wSn'-tle-tr&p, e. [Ger. wendeltreppe = wind- 
ing staire, from the shape of the species.] 
ZooL : Apopular name for the genus Bcala- 
ria(q.v\ Those in which the whorls are close 
are called by collector® False Wentletraps ; 
those in which they ara contiguous are known 
as True Wentletraps. Of the former, some are 
found in northern seas, and one, Scalaria 
communis , occurs on the British coast ; the 
latter arc all natives of warm sea. One, the 
Precious Wentletrap (S. pretiosa), from the 



eonth-east of Asia, was formerly In such 
esteem that a very fine specimen is said to ha vo 
aold for 200 guineas, though 
good shells may now be 
bought for a few shillings. 

It la about two inches long, 
suow-white or pala flesh- 
coloured, with eight sepa- 
rated whorls. 

Wep, pret. q fv. [Weep.] 

■wepe-ly, a. [Mid. Eng. 
wepe = weep ; -ly.] Causing 
weeping or tears ; pathetic, 
lamentable. 


* wep-en, «. [Weapon.] 


raEciovs wruu. 
TRAP. 


wept, pret. A pa. par. of v. [Weep.] 


* wep-yng, pr. par. A a. [Weeping.] 

* werche, *. A v. [WoaK.] 

were, t;.t. [Was.] The plnral of was. Used 
as the indicative past tense plural of the verb 
to be, and the past or imperfect subjunctive- 

* were (1), •. [Weir.] 


* were (2), t. [War.] 


* were (3), «. [See def.] The same aa Werk- 
oild (q.v.). 


* were, v.t . [Wear, i?.] 

* were -geld, * were'-gild, • wer'-gHd, 
* wehr -geld, e. [A.S. wergild , from wer = 
a man, and gild, geld = payment, compensa- 
tion . . . a guild.] 

Anglo-Saxon Law : A kind of fine for man- 
slaughter and other offences against the peraon, 
on payment of which the offender waa cleared 
from any further liability or punishment The 
fins or compensation dae from the offender 
varied In amount according to his rank and 
station and that of the person killed or In- 
lured, and also according to the natare of tha 
Injury. It was in general paid to the relatives 
of the person killed, or, in the case of a 
wound or other bodily harm, to the person 
Injored ; but, if the cause was brought before 
tha community, the plaintiff only received 
part Of the fine, tha comm unity, or the king, 
when there was one, receiving the other half. 

"The Roman * convlva Regia* . . . was entimuted in 
hi* w eregild at hsU tlia pric* of the Barbarian An- 
truitioo. tba highest knowo c)m» at the Merovingian 
court, and above the common alodial proprietor.*— 
Hal lam : Middle Ages. 

* Were'-gild, s. [Weregeld.] 

* wereu, r.i. [Were, r.) 

were'-na, v.i. [See def.] Were not. (Scotch.) 

“I trow, rfii ye werenn blinded wi‘ the rracre and 
favours, ana aervtees aod enjoymeuta, ana em] loy- 
tneoU and inberitauces of tbia wicked world.”— 
Scott : Waeerleg, ch. xxxvL 

were'-wolf, * wer-wolf, «. [A.S. werewulf, 
from wer — a man, and vru{f=z t wolf; cogn. 
with Ger. wdhnoolf; il. H. Ger. werwolf.] 

Anthrop. : A person supposed to have the- 
power of transforming himself at certain 
seasons Into a wolf; and assuming all tha 
ferocity of that animal, joined to tha practice 
of disinterring and feeding on dead bodies. 
[Lycanthropia, Lycanthropy.] In Bulgaria 
the legends of werewolves are inextricably 
mixed up with those of the vampires [Vampire, 
A. 1. 1.], and the same sign— the meeting of the 
eyebrows, as if the soul were about to taka 
flight to enter soma other bwly— is held to be 
conclusive evidence that a person belongs to 
one of thesa classes. 

"The Bodes of Abywiak ... ore ot euee tbe 
smiths ond potter*, sorcerer* and werewoleee of tbeir 
district*— Tglor: Prim. Cult. (ed. 18781, L 113. 

t were'-wplf i§m, a. [Eng. werewolf; -ism.] 
Lycanthropy (q.v.). 

"Traditional belief io wertwolfism must however, 
have remained long la tbe popular mind."— & A 
Qould : B 'ere-wolecs, ch. vilL 

wer-lsh, a. [Wearish.] 

* werke, ». A v. [Work, b. A v.) 


* werne, v.t. [Warn.] 

Wer-ner'-Uan, a. [See det] Of or belong- 
ing to Abraham Gottlob Werner, one of the 
founders of geological science. Ha was born 
on Sept. 25, 1750, at Weslau on the Queiss, in 
Upper Lausitz, where his father was eu]>erin 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, ftil, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, Eire, air, marine ; go, p&t* 
or, wore, wolf, work, who, a£n; mnte, cdh, ciire, tjmite, our, rule, foil ; try, Sihrian. ®b. ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


wernerite— westringia 
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tendent nf & fouodry. In 1774 Werner pub- 
lished a little work which revolution iaed the 
science of mineralogy and led to his being ap- 
pointed in 1775 Professor of Mineralogy in the 
School of Mines at Freiberg. He introduced 
the geological use of the word “ formation," 
and taught that the exterior of the earth con- 
sists of a series of such formations arranged 
in determinate order, lie was the author of 
the Neptunian Theory or Hypothesis (q.v.). 
Ho died on June 30, 1817. 

wer'-ner-ite, s. [After the celebrated miner- 
alogist A. G. Werner; suff. ~ite(Mln.).'] 

Min. : A name origlnslly given by d'Andrada 
to some minerals from Norwsy which subse- 
quently were found to vary in chemical com- 
position, and are now known ss the scapolites, 
wernerlte being retained for the name of a 
member of the group. Crystallization, tetra- 
gonal ; hardness, 5 to 6; sp.gr., 2*63 to 2'8; 
lustre, vitreous when pure, otherwise pearly 
to resinous ; fracture sub-coachoidal. Com- 
pos., owing to ita liability to alteration, some- 
what variable, the mean being : silica, 48*4 ; 
slumios, 28*5 ; lime, 18*1 ; soda, 5*0 = 100, 
with the formula (i{CaONaO >3 + SA 1 2 0 3 )2 
SSi0 2 + Si0 2 - Dana includes In this species 
Nuttallifce, Chelmsfordite, and Glaucollte, and 
as altered forms, Atherisstlte, Stroganovite, 
Algerite, Wilsonita, Tereuita, Micarelle, and 
Gabronite (see these words). 

* werre, i. [War, #.] 

* wer-rele, v.t. [Warray, r.J 
■* worse, a. & adv. [Worse.] 

wersh, warsoh, a. [Proh. the tame as 
Wkarish.] 

1. Ioslpid, tasteless. 

2. Delicate ; having a pale sud sickly look. 
(Scotch.) 

* worst, * werste, cl [Worst, cl] 

wort, t?.i. (See def.] The second person sin- 
gular of were. [Week (1), v.] 

worth'- e- man- it e (worth at vert), s. 

[After X. Werthoman ; rite (Min.).] 

Min. : A massive mineral related to alumin- 
Ite (q.v.) ; sp. gr., 2*80 ; colour white. Compos. : 
a hydrated sulphate of alumina, e.g., sulphuric 
acia, 34*50 ; alumina, 45*0 ; aesquioxlde of 
iron, 1*25 ; water, 19’25 * 100, which gives 
the fonnnl8 Al^SOg + 8sq. : this differs from 
aluminite in containing less water. Found 
in s bed of clsy near Chschspoyss, Peru. 

wertherian (ss vor-tor'-i-^n), a. [After 
the hero of Goethe’s Sorrow* of Werter.] Senti- 
mental, oambypainby. 

* wcr / -^, a. [Weary, a.] 

* wo’-§and, 5. [Weasanx>. 

We’jO,' v.i. [See del] We shall. (Scotch.} 

" Weel, weel, vc'n no dispute that e'er. now. 
Seort Antiquary, ch. xli. 

* wesh, * wesho, pret. cf v. (Wash, v .] 

* wc-sll, a. [Weasand.] The windpipe, 

Wts' ley-an, a. & s. [See def.] 

Ecclesiology £ Church History ; 

A. Aiadj. : Of or belonging tn John Wesley 
or the sect founded by him. [Wesleyan 
Methodism.] 

B. Assubst. : A Wesleyan Methodist (q.T.). 
Wesleyan Methodism, f. 

Ecdesiol. £ Church Hut. : The largest and 
most important Methodist denomination, and 
the parent of aome smaller religions bodies 
now independent of its government. [Me- 
thodism.] 

Wesleyan Methodist, a. 

Ecclesiol. £ Church Hist. : A member or 
adherent of Wesleyan Methodism (q.v.). Used 
also adjectively in the same sense as Wes- 
leyan, A. (q.v.). 

W£s' le^-an-fam, s. [Eng. Wesleyan ; -ism.) 
Church Hist. : The doctrines and polity of 
the Wesleyans ; Methodism (q.v.). 

"To the hiitorinn of Wtdeynnitm the volume is 
little *hort of ludiepeneable."— Athenaeum, Nov. SC, 
1887, p. 70«. 

west, a., & adv. [A.S. west, i vestan = west 4 
ward ; cogn. with Dut. west (a. & adv.) ; Teel. 


vestr^ the west ; Dan. & Sw, vest = the west ; 
Ger, west; Fr. ouest. Probably the allusion 
is to the apparent resting-place or sbiding- 
1 1 lace of the sun at night. From the same 
root as Sansc. vas = to dwell, to pass the 
night; Teel, vist — sn abode, a dwelling, a 
Iodglug-place ; vista = to lodge ; Gr. dtrru 
(cusfu) = a city ; eoirepos (hesperos) = eveniog ; 
Lat. vesper.) 

A, As substantive : 

1. One of the four cardinal points, exactly 
opposite to the east ; s point towards the 
sunset, midway between the north and south 
poles of the heavens ; that point of the hori- 
zon in which the sun appears to set at the 
equinox ; the lntersoctloo of the prime ver- 
tical with the horizon on that side where the 
sun sets. Tn a leas strict sense, the region of 
the heavens near a point where the sun sets 
when in the equator. 

" From tsftt her silent course advaoca." 

Hilton : P. L., vllL MS, 

2. The region, tract, country, or locality- 
lying opposite to the east, or situated nearer 
the west point than another point of reckon- 
ing, as America with regard to England. 

** Th» utmost corner of the vwC.” 

Shaketp. : King John, 1L 

* 3, A wind coming or blowing from the 
west. 

"A south watt blow on ye," 

Shaketp. t Trmpett, 1. 2. 

B* A* culjectivs : 

1. Being in the west or lying towards the 
west. (Numbers xxxiv, 6.) 

2. Coming, moving, or blowing from the 
west or western region ; westerly. 

C. As adv.: Towards the west; at the 
westward ; more westward. 

" Wa$t of this forest." 

Shnkatp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. 1. 

1. Empire of the West : The western por- 
tion of the Roman Empire, the capital of 
which was Rome, when the Empire was 
divided between his two sons, Honorius sod 
Arcsdiua, by Theodosius in a.d. 895. 

2. The West End: The aristocratic or fashion- 
able quarter of London, and of msny other 
cities. (Often used adjectively.) 

West African river-shrew, a. 

Zool. : Fotamogale velox. [Potamooale.] 
West Indian, a. 

Ceog. : Of or pertaining to the West Indies 
(q.v.). 

West Indian Firefly ; 

Entom. : Pyrophorus noctilucu*. [Pvso- 
phobus.] 

West Indies, *.pl. 

Geog. : An archipelago of Islands, the An- 
tilles, extending from the Gulf of Florida to 
the Gulf of Psris, just north of the Caribbean 
Sea. They sre so named because when first 
they were discovered they were supposed to 
lie near India, When the error was discovered 
the distinctive names East Indies (q.v.) and 
West Indies arose. 

* w5st, v.i. [West, a.] 

L To p8ss to the west ; to set, ss the sun. 

** Twice hath he risen where he now doth weit," 

Bpenter : r Q., V. i. (Iutrod.) 

2. To assume s westerly direction ; to change 
to the west. 

" If the wiod varie* towards the north of the west, 
his wetting will be considerable."— Coot ; First Voyage, 
bk. 1.. ch. vl. 

west'-an-ite, &. [After Westana, Sweden, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Aftn.).] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in radiated 
crystalline masses, sometimes in prismatic 
crystals, with pyrophyllite. Hardness, 2 5 ; 
colour, brick-red. Compos. : s hydrated 
Eilicate of slumins ; probably an altered flbro- 
lile (q.v.). 

* west'-er, v.i. [Eng. west; -er.] To tend 
towsrda the west. 

** Nor paused till io the wettering sun 
We siit together on the beach.” 

Browning: Paraeeltua, iv. 

wSst'-er-l^, a. & adv. [Eng. western); 4y.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Being or situated towards the west ; 
Situated in the western region. 

" These hills give os » view of the moet easterly, 
southerly, and t oeiterly parts of England ."— Qraunt t 
Bill* of Mortality. 

2. Coming from the westwsrd. 

" The wind was westerly." —Field, Sept. #, 1868. 


B. As adv. : Tending, moving, or going to- 
wards the west : ss, A man travelling westerly. 

west'-ern, * weast-erne, a. [Eug. west ; 
'em.] 

1. Being or situated in the west, or In the 
region nesrly iu the direction of west ; lying 
or being in that qusrter where the sun sets. 

2. Moving towards the west, or towards the 
point where the sun sets: as, A ship sails a 
western course. 

3. Coming or proceeding from the west : as, 
8 western wind. 

Western-church, a. 

Church Hist. : The Lstin, as distinguished 
from tli e Greek church ; the Romsn Church. 
[Eastern-church.] 

Western Reserve, *. A part of the 
public lands in Ohio which Couoscticut claimed 
uuder her charter of 1662 aod over which ahs 
held jurisdiction until 1800. (U. S. Hist.) 

Western States, t. pi. A t»rm 

vaguely applied to such States as lie lu tbs 
west; originally used of all the States west of 
ths Appalacbiao range of mountains. 

west-ern er, i. [Eng. western; -er.] A 
oativs or iohabitant of the wash 

west'-ern i^m, j. [Eng. western ; -Um.] A 
characteristic of western people, specif, of the 
people of the Western States of ths Union. 

west'-ern most, a. [Eng. western ; -tno*f.] 
Farthest towards ths west; moat western. 

west'-ing, *. [Eng. west ; >ing.) Bpsce or 

distance westward ; space reckoned from one 
point to another weatwaid of it; specif., in 
navigation, the difference of longitude msde 
by a ahip when sailing to the westward ; the 
departure of a course when the course lies to 
the west of north. 

W£st'-mm-ster, «. [Eccles. Lat. West' 
monasteriensis. Proliobly the Abbey was so 
named to distinguish it from the monastery of 
East Minster, formerly situated on whst is 
now called Tower Hill,] 

Geog. : A celebrated abbey, with the adja- 
cent region, a ‘‘city," joining the City of 
London at the spot formerly marked by Temple 
Bar. The City of Westminster was created 
by Henry VIII. 

Westminster Assembly, «. 

Hitt. : An assembly of divines, lay assessors, 
&c. f which met in obedience to sn ordinance 
of the Lords snd Commons, issued June 12, 
1643— 

** For thi ealliog of *n awembly of latrned and 
godly divine* to be conaulted with by the Parliament 
for the settling of the goverumeot and liturgy of the 
Church of Eogland, ana for vlodlcating eim clearing 
of the doctrine of the «aid Church from fal*e asper- 
sion* and interpretation*. " 

A hundred and twenty clergymen, with ten 
lords and twenty commoners, or lay assessors, 
were nominated to carry out the ordinance. 
The meeting was forbidden by the king on 
June 22, but no notice was tsken of the pro- 
hibition. On July 1 sixty-nine of the nomi- 
nated members attended in Henry VU.’a 
Chapel in Westminstsr Abbey, and the as- 
sembly began. Tliey sst 1,103 times, their 
last meeting being on Feb. 22, 1649. On Sept. 
15, 1643, commissioners arrived from ths 
Church of Scotland to aid in the deliberations. 
On April 20, 1643, the Assembly submitted 
to Parliament a Directory for Public Wor- 
ship ; between Oct. 1 and Nov. 26, 1644, the 
Confession of Faith, in two portions [Confes- 
sion, 111. 4 (2)] ; on Nov. 5, 1647, the Shorter 
Otechlsm (q.v.); aifd on Sept. 15, 1648, the 
Longer Catechism. The great majority of the 
members were Presbyterians, a small but 
active body were Independents, snd s yet 
smaller one, hut containing sble men, were 
Erastiana. The Parliament Itself was Eras- 
tian, and, though accepting snd ratifying the 
productions of the Assembly, did not allow 
the spiritual independence which the majority 
of ita members earnestly desired to obtain. 
[Presbyterian.] (jEn^isV) 

•wSst'-most, a. [Eng. west, and wwf.] 
Farthest to Ibe westward. 

• w^St -ren, adv. [Western.] Towards the 
west. (Chaucer : Troilus , bk. ii.) 

west-rln'-fei-a, s. [Named sfter Dr. West- 
ring, physician to the king of Sweden.] 


boil, b6y ; poitt, oat, 9011, chorus, qhln, bcn$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, -mg. 
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Bot. : A genua of Prostantherese. Australian 
shrub9, one to three feet high, with entire 
leaves, a ten-nerved calyx, labiate flowers, in 
whorls of three or four ; four stamen^ only 
two of them fertile. About ten apeciea are 
known. 

west -ward, * west - ward©, adv. & ». 
[A.S. westcwtard.] 

A. As adv. : Towards the west 

“ Tour nod dowoewmrd* and wetteward* to the ryver 
of Merce**'— Fabyan: Cronycle, ch. UxiiiL 

B. As subst. : The country or district lying 
towaids the west. 

* wSst'-ward-ljf, adv. [Eng. westward; -ly.] 
In a direction toward the west ; westward. 

" If oor Iovm feint, and wettwardly decline. 

To tne thoa falsely thine. 

And I to thee mine actions shall disguise." 

Donna : Lecture upon the Shadow. 

west'- ward*, adv. [Eng. westward, with 
adverbial auff. a] Westward. 

* w£st-^, a. lEtym. doubtful.] Dizzy, con- 
fused. 

” Whiles be lies wallowing, with a west* head.* 

Bp. Hall: Satire 4. lr. L 

W$t, * weet, a. & f. [A.S. w&t ; cogn. with 
Icel. vdtr; Dan. mad ; Sw. t*5f. From the 
same root as water (q.v.).] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Containing water; soaked or drenched 
with water ; humid. 

2. Conaiallng of water or fluid. 

3. Rainy, drizzly, very damp: as, t vet 
weather. 

4. Having consumed a good deal of liquor ; 
drunk. 

** When my loet lover the tall ship aacends, 

With mnslc gay, and wet with jovial friend*" 

Prior. (Annandale.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. Water or wetness ; moleture or hamidity 
in considerable quantity. 

*• Now the son. with more effectoal beams. 

Had cheer'd the face of th* earth, and djy*d the wet 
From drooping plant." Milton : P. R., lv. 433. 

2. Rainy weather ; rein. 

" This distemper'd messenger of wet* 

Shaketp. : Alta Well that End* Wei 2, L A 

3. A drink, a dram : as, To have a wet. (Slang.) 

* If With a wet finger ; A proverbial ex- 
pression of doubtful origin, and probably 
meaning with ease. 

“ A porter migh t fetch him with a wetJLnger. m —D*kk*r. 

wet-bulb thermometer, a [HYGRO- 
METER.] 

wet-compress, a 

Therapeutics: A compress of two or three 
folda of thin flannel or calico, wrung out iu 
cold water, laid upon the abdomen, and covered 
with g-utta perch a or impermeable cloth. It 
is beneficial in congestion of the liver. 

wet-dock, &. A tidal or shipping dock. 
In the basin the water Is maintained at anch a 
height as to float the vessels therein at all 
times. The dock ia connected by a lock with 
the navigable waters, and the gates maintain 
the level of water in the basiu irrespective of 
the water ontaide. [Lock (1), a., II. 3. (1).] 

wet-nurse, a. A woman who nurses and 
suckles a child not her own. 

wet-press, s. 

Paper-making : The second presa la which 
band-making paper ia compacted and partially 
drained of ita water. 

wet-puddling, a 

MetaU. : The same as Pig-boiling (q.v.). 

*wet-quaker, A A qoaker who ie not 
very strict to the observances of hia sect. 

" Socloiivos snd Presbyterians, 

Quakers sod wet-guaker* or merry-one*" 

Ward : England* Reformation, p. 175. 

wet-sheet packing, a. 

Therapeutics: The pecking or envelopment 
vf a patient in a aheet dipped in cold or tepid 
water and well wrung out. Round this a 
blanket ia rolled, and other blanketa added 
above. The patient la usually thrown into a 
healthful perspiration. [Hydropathy.] 

* wet-shot, a. Shot up by or from a wet 
soil ; growing in damp or wet land. (Prov.) 

wSt, * weto, * wetten, v.t [A.S. wdtan.] 

1. Lit. : To make wet ; to moisten, drench, 


or soak with water or other liquid ; to dip Dr 
steep in a liquid. 

“ Never * white wing, wetted hy the wave, 

Yet dared to soar." 

Byron : Beaten A Earth, L S. 

• 2. Fig . : To moisten with drink. 

To wet one’s whistle : [Whistle, a). 

* weto, a. [Wet, a.] 


2. A large piece ; & share, a portion. (Slang.) 

** This young bachelor had taken his share (what hs 
called his whack) of pleasure."— Thackeray : Shabby . 
genteel Story, ch. V. 

whifcck er, a. [Whack.] Something un- 
commonly large ; & whopper ; a great lie 
(Slang.) 

“ Good half-pounder# every one. with an occasional 
whacker of ten ounce*."— Field. Nov. 14. 1887. 


* wetc (1), v.t. [Wet, V.] 

* wetc (2), v.t. [Weet.] 

wSth'-er (1), ». [A.S. wedher ; cogn. with 

O.S. wethar, withar ; Icel. vtdhr ; Dan. veeder, 
veedder; Sw. vadur ; Ger. widder ; O. H. Ger. 
widar ; Goth. irilArua = a lamb ; Lat, vitulus 
— a calf ; Sanac. ratsa.] A castrated ram. 

* wetii'-er (2), a. [Weather.] 

wS th-er~gl~ll-a, i. [Named by-Bowerbank 
after his friend, N. T. Wetherell, of Highgate, 
who had long studied the London Clay.] 

Palceobot. : A genua of fossil fruits from the 
London Clay, The pericarp was three-, four-, 
or five-celled, each celi with a single seed en- 
closed within a thin compressed sac, pubes- 
cent internally. Sac surrounded by celiular 
tissue, which was divided into two lobes as the 
friiit expanded. Seed9 pendulous, nearly three 
times as long as broad, compressed sideways, 
Attached to a central placenta by & abort 
fhniculua; testa reticulated. Only known 
apeciea, Wetherellia variabilis , the moat abun- 
dant of the Sheppey fosail fruits, locally known 
aa Coffee. (Bowtrbank : Fossils of the London 
Clay.) 

•wet-Ing, s. [Wete(2), r.] Knowledge. 

wet'-ness, s. [Eng. wet, a. ; -ns«.] 

L The quality or atate of being wet, either 
by being soaked on drenched with liquor, or 
by haiing a liquid adhering to it ; humidity. 

“The wotneu of these bottoms often spoil* them 
for corn ." — Mortimer ; Husbandry. 

2. A moiat state of the atmosphere ; a atate 
of being rainy, foggy, or misty : as, the wet- 
ness of the weather. 

3. Wet matter ; moisture. 

wSt'-sh&d, * wet schode, * whet-shod, o. 

[Eng. wet, and shod.] Wet over the feet ; 
having the feet wet with the ahoe9 or boots on. 

“So he weot over at last, not moch sbove wetihod." 
—^Runyan: Pilgrim'* Progreu, pt, iL 

*w8t-tlsh, a. [Eng. wet, a.; -isA.] Some- 
what wet ; moiat, humid. 

* weve (1), v.t. (Weave.) 

* weve (2), r.t. [Waive.] 

* wex, r.t. or i. [Wax, r.) 

* wey (1), * weye (1), s. [Way, a] 

wey (2), * weye (2), a. [A.S. wdge, from wdg-, 
stem of pa. t. of wegan — to bear, to carry, to 
weigh.] A certain weight or measure. A 
wey of wool la 6J tods, or 182 lba. ; of butter 
from 2 cwt. to 3 ewt. ; of oats and barley 48 
bnahels ; of wheat 6 quarters ; of cheese 
224 lbs. ; of salt 40 bushels, each 66 lba. 
(Simmonds.) 

wey'-ther-n^’, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot.: Pyrethrum Parthenium. (Brit. <t HoU.) 

* weyve, r.t. or <. [Wave, r.) 

wez'-and, a [Weasand.] 

who, pron. [Who.] (ScofcA.) 

wha, a [Wah.] 

whaap, whap, a. [Whaup.] 

while k, r.t. & i. [The asme word aa thwactc 
(q.v.)J 

A. Trans. : To thwack, to thrash ; to give 
ft heavy and sounding blow to. 

” Father whack* her and the children in turn*”— 
Held, 8*pt 44. 1887. 

B. Intrans. : To strike or continne striking 
anything with heavy sounding blows. 

“Yet the Flannigan* aod the Murphys paid no heed 
to him, hat whacked away at each other with la. 
creasing vigour.*— Daily Telegraph, Feh. 21, 1888. 

whack, a [Whack, r.] 

1. A heavy sounding blow ; a thwack. 

“ A blow descended . . . it wane whack.*— Barham: 
Ingoldtby Legend* ( Lady Rohetia). 


wh&ck'-ihg, a. [Whack.] Very large or big; 
whopping. 

whal'-zle, r.t. [A frequent, from wheeze 
(q.v.).J To wheeze. (Scotch.) 

“ Bat tax Scotch milee thou trjr't their mettle, 

An* gart them whaisle* 

Burnt : Auld Farmer to hi* Auld Mara. 

whale, *whal, *qual, a. [A.S. hwcel ; 
cogn. with Dut. walvisch = whale-fish ; Icel. 
hvalr ; Dan. & Sw. hval ; Ger. wal , wallfisch.] 

1. Zool. : The popular name of anv species or 
individual of the modem order Cetacea (the 
Cetacea Ordinaria of older writers). [Cetacea.] 
The head is generally large, and in some 
apeciea constitutes more than one-third of the 
entire length ; mouth always wide, with stiff, 
immobile lips ; fore limbs reduced to flattened 
fin-like paddlea, no external traces of hind 
limbs, though aomelimea the veatige of a 
femur is present in the ahspe of a nodule of 
bone about the size of a walnut. Immediately 
below the skin is a thick layer of fst, held to- 
gether by flbrons tissue, constituting the 
blnhber [Blubber, a, 2.]; and In nearly all 
there is a dorsal fin. The eye is small ; there 
is no external ear, but a minute auditory 
aperture, and the nostrils, which are usually 
called “ blowholes,’* are situated on the top 
of the head, except in the Sperm Whale, whicu 
has them at the extremity of the anout. 
Whales are found in all seas, and some, like 
the Belnga (q.v.), ascend large rivers. All 
pass their lives in water, and are absolutely 
helpleaa on land. They riae frequently to 
the surface to breathe, and usually expose the 
highest part of the head where the nostrils 
are situated. The ao-called “spouting” of the 
whale is oniy the ordinary act of breathing. 
When the animal rises to the eurface it 
forcibly expela from the lungs the air taken 
In at the last previous inspiration, which ia of 
course heated and loaded with watery va;>our. 
As this rapidly condenses when expelled, it 
forms a column of apray, which has been er- 
roneously assumed to be water taken in by 
the mouth and ejected by the noatrila. In 
banting the whale the harpoon msy pierce 
the lungs or air-passagea, and then a column 
of blood may be forced high in the air through 
the noatrila, but— making due allowance tor 
the different methods of breathing— similar 
reaolt follows wounds In the respiratory 
organa Of other mammala. All the Cetacea 
prey on living food of 9ome kind — chiefly fish 
email floating Crustacea, pteropods, and 
aquida. The genu9 Orca alone attacks and 
devours other warm-blooded animal a, such as 
aeala and Individuals of ita own order. Whslea 
are for the most part timid, inoffensive 
aniraala, active and affectionate, especially 
the cows towards their calvea, of which they 
produce but one, or rarely two, at a time. 
They generally awim in herds, or “echools,” 
though some apeciea have been met with 
singly or in pairs. In size they differ greatly : 
aome of the Delphinidae are only about four 
feet In length, while the gigantic 8perm- whale, 
or Cachalot (q.v.), reaches some fifty feet, which 
appears to be never greatly exceeded in thia 
apccies, though stories are told ofaniinsls near- 
ly double as long, and BaUenoptera sibbaldii, 
probably the largest living whale, attains the 
length of eighty feet Popularly the name is 
used in a more restricted sense thsn that in 
which It ia employed scientifically. The 
members of the Plstanistidse snd Delphin- 
idse are called Freshwater Dolphins and 
True Dolphins respectively, though the Pilot- 
whale, the Belnga, or White Whale, and the 
Narwhal belong to the latter family. The 
great commercial value of the oil which all 
the Cetacea yield, and the special products o| 
some — whalebone, spermaceti, ivory—anbj^t 
them to relentless persecution, which has vasuy 
diminished their numbers. In fact, the whale- 
fisheries of this as well as other countries hsvo 
now dwindled into Insignificance, partly on 
account of the extensive substitution of petro- 
leum and certain vegetable oils, but chiefly 
because of the great diminution in the number 
of whales; which conditions have tended to 
make this industry comparatively unprofitable 
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ot recent years. The Right (or Greenland’) 
Whale (Balama mystwetus), the chtef object 
of pursuit of the whalers, is confined to the 
Arctic regions. It was formerly thought to 
extend to the Antarctic circle, but the Cape 
or Southern Whale (B. australis) is now gene- 
rally admitted to specific distinction. The 
former is from aixty to seventy feet long, 
velvety black above, with the lower parts 
white ; the latter somewhat smaller and of a 
uniform black. Other species are the Biscay 
Whale (B. biscayensis), the ohject of a fishery 
by the Basques down to the end of the 
eighteenth ceDtury ; the Japan whale (B. 
japonica), and the South Pacific whale (B. 
antipodarum). They are exceedingly alike in 
habit, and they do not differ greatly in ap- 
pearance. [Humpbacked-whales, Physeteh, 
II., Rorqual, Zeuolodon.] 

2. Script . : The rendering of Gr. fojro? Odtos) 
= any aea monster or large fish, In Watt. xii. 
40, in the A. V., and in the text (not the 
margin) of the R. V. It was taken from the 
Septuagint of Jonah ii. 1, 11. The Hebrew 
has simply Vm 31 {dag gadhoV) — great fish ; 
probably the White Shark (q.v.). 

U Very like a whale : A phrase applied to 
anything very improbable, and denotiog dis- 
belief in what is stated. {Shakesp. : Hamlet, 
iii. 2.) 

whale-bird, a. 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for Prion vittaius , 
called also the Duck Petrel, peculiar to the 
southern hemisphere. Length, about ten 
inches ; plnmage light grayish-blue on back, 
pearly white beneath. 

2. Phalaropus fulicarius. [Phalarope.] 

whale-boat, s. 

Afauf. : A clinker-built boat, sharp at both 
ends, generally from twenty to twenty-eight 
feet in length, and rather deep for its width. 
It pulls four or six oars, and is steered by an 
oar ; the ends have a considerable sheer. 

Whale-calf, s. The young of the whale. 

whale-fin, S. A name commonly given 
In commerce to whalebone (q.v.). 

* whale-fish, a. A whale. 

'* By wbut nxine s w hale-flth is to b# called In our 
tongus."— Uackluyt: Voyage*, L &G8. 

whale-fishery, i. 

1, The fishing for or occupation of catching 
whales. 

2. A part of the ocean where whale-fishlug 
is carried on. 

whale-fishing, s. The act or occupation 
of catching whales. 

whale-headed stork, *. 

OmifA. : Baloenicepa rex. Called also the 
Shoe-bird. 

whale-loose, *. 

ZooL : The popular name of the genus Cy- 
amns (q.v.). The speciea are parasitic on Ce- 
tacea, attaching themselves to the skin by 
means of their claws. Cyamus eeti is said to 
infest the Scombridse. 

whale-ship, *. A ebip engaged iu whale- 
fishing. 

M As fur «a the whaJeMiive go." 

Longfellow : Discoverer of the North Cape. 

• whale-shot, *. An old name for aper- 

m&ceti. 

•whale’s bone, *. An old term for 
ivory, perhaps from the circumstance that the 
ivory of Western Europe in the Middle Ages 
was the tooth of the walrus, which may have 
been confounded with the whsle. (Nares.) 

** To ■bow hi* teeth u white «u whale'* bone.* 

Shalutp. ! Love* Labour' » Lott, T. 1 

Whale, v.L [A varisnt of wale (q.v.).] To 
laah with etripea ; to thrash, to beat, to 
whack. 

or halo'-back, a. A steamship having its 
main decks rounded over, and generally with 
its cabin and upper works built upon stout 
ptllare, thus allowing a heavy sea to wash com- 
pletely over the hull without damage. Used 
in the heavy carrying trade on the Great Lakes 
and elsewhere. 

whalo'-bono, a. [Eng. whale, s., and bone.] A 
horny substance, occurring in long, thin plates, 
fringed at the edges, and acting as a strainer 
to detain the whale's food wheu the animal 


ejects the water which it has swallowed with 
the medusae and small fry which constitute 
its food. The principal source of whalebone 
is the “ right whale," so called, the Balcena 
mysticetus or nuMroiu. Some 300 of these 
plates are found in the mouth of an adult 
whale, and vary from ten to fifteen feet in 
length. Being very flexible, strong, elastic, 
and light, whalebone is employed for many 
purposes, as for rihs to umbrellas and parasols, 
for stiffening ladies' corsets, Ac. Also, and 
more properly, called baleen. 

whalebone- whales, a. pi: 

ZooL : The Mystacoceti (q.v.). More pro- 
perly called Baleen Whales. 

Whale -man, e. [Eng. whale, e., and man.] 
A man employed in whale- fishing. 

WhaT-er, i. [Eng. wluil(t), s. ; -er.] 

1. A person employed in whale-fishing; a 
whaleman. 

2. A ship employed in the whale-fishery. 

whal’-lng, a. & a. [Eng. whal(e), s. ; -ing.] 

A. Aa adj.: Pertaining to or connected 
with fishing for whales : as, a whaling voyage. 

B. As subst. : The act or occupation of fish- 
ing for whales. 

Whall, whaul, *. [Prob. the same as wall 
in ivall-eycd (q.v.).] A disease of the eyes ; 
glaucoma. 

whal'-la-beS, i. [Wallaby.] 

* whal-ljf, •wha'-lj^, a. [Eng. whall; -y.] 
Of a greenish- white colour. 

** Whaly eyes. the sign of Jealousy." 

Spenter : F. Q., 1. ir, K 

whalp, v.i. [Whelp, v.] (Scotch.) 

whame ». [Etym. doubtful.] A fly of the 
genus Tabanus (q.v.) ; the breeze or burrel-fly. 

M The whame, or barrel-fly, U vexstlous to horse* in 
summer." — Dirham,: Ph ytico-TKeology. 

wh&xn-m$l, whom-m^l, whum-mle, 

v.t. CWhemmle.] To turn upside down. 
(Prov.) 

wham' pec, s. [Wamfee.] 

wh&m'-ple, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A stroke, 
a slash. (Scotch.) 

"Let me hae ft whample *t him.**— Scott : Bride of 
Lammermoor , ch. xxv. 

whang, a. [A variant of thong (q.v.).] 

L A leather string, a thong. 

2. Tough leather adapted for strings, thongs, 
belt-laciog, Ac. ; calf-hide commonly. 

3. Something large ; a large slice or piece. 
(Scotch.) 

" Wi' twMt-milk cheese in monle a whang. 

An’ laris, bak'd wi' butter.” 

Burnt : Holy Fair. 

wh&hg, v.L [Whano, *.] To heat, to flog. 
(Prov.) 

wh&ng'-hee, *. [Wanohee.] 

Whap, wap, v.t. A i. [Cf. Low Ger. quabbtln 
= to palpitate ; Welsh chwap = a sudden 
stroke ; cJueapfo=to strike, to slap.] 

A. Trans. : To beat, to strike. 

B. Intrans. : To plump suddenly down, ae 
on tho floor ; to flop ; to turn suddenly. 
(Colloq.) 

whap, $. [Whap, v .] 

L A heavy blow. 

2. A enddeu plump : as, He came down 
with a whap. (Colloq.) 

Whap'- per, *. [Eng. whap; -rr.] Something 
very large or out of the way ; a whopper. 
(Slang.) 

whap -ping* «• [Eng. whap; -ing.] Very 
large or out of the way ; whopping. (Slang.) 

whar, whaur, adv. [Where.] (ScofcJt.) 

wharf; • warf, * wharftr (pi. wharfs, 
wharves), s. [A.S. hwerf — a dam or bank 
to keep out water, from hwearf, pa. t. of 
hweor/an — to turn, to turn sbont ; cogn, with 
Dut. werf — a wharf, a yard ; Icel. hvarf = a 
turning away, a shelter, from hwarf, pa. t. of 
hverfa = to turn ; Dan. veer ft = a wharf, a 
dockyard; Sw. varf— a shipbuilder’s yard; 

O. Sw. hwarf, from hwerfwa = to tura, to re- 
turn. The original meaning seems thus to 


have been a turning or turning-place ; hence 
applied to a dam or embankment which served 
to turn away or aside the water.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

I. A landing-place for cargoes; a sort of 
quay, constructed of wood or stone, on the 
margin of a river, harbour, or roadstead, 
alongside which ships or barges are brought 
to discharge or take in cargo. 

“Near the towu a wltarf of wood is run out to ■ 
proper dlstauce for tho conveniouce of landing *od 
shipping goods.” — Cook : Fint Voyage . bk. HI., ch. xlv. 

* 2. The bank of a river or the shore of a 
sea. 

** The fiit wood 

Thst roots itaelf in esse ou Lethe wharf." 

Shakctp. : Hamlet, 1. S, 

II, Law: Wharfs are of two kinds, viz., 

1. Legal wharfs : Certain wharfs in all sea- 
ports appointed by commission from the 
Court or Exchequer or legalized by Act of 
Parliament. (English.) 

2. Sufferance wharfs: [Sufferance-wharf]. 

wharf-boat, a. A kind of boat moored 
on a river, and used as a substitute for a 
wliarf where the rise of the water ia so vari- 
able as to reader a fixed wharf unserviceable. 


•wharf, v.t. [Wharf,*.] 

1. To guard or secure by a wharf or firm 
wall of timber or stone. [Wharfino, 2.] 

** Two elm* ... set on the very brink of s ditch . . . 
wharfed with ii wall of ft brick and » half in thick- 
ness.^ —Evelyn : Sylva, bk. L, ch. ii. 

2. To place or lodge on a whart 


wharr-age (age as Ig), *. [Eng. wharf; 

-age.] 

1. The duty or toll paid for the privilege of 
using a wharf for loading or discharging 
cargo. 

'■ Without pitying wharfage, pontage, or pannage."— 
Eackluyt : Voyage*, L 186. 

2. A wharf or wharfs collectively. 

" The massive stone wharfage that lines the glorious 
river."— Scribner' » Magazine, August. 1880, p. 


wharf'-Ing, a. [Eng. wharf ; -Ing.] 

* L Ord. Lang. : A structure In the form of 
a wharf; materials of which a wliarf is con- 
structed ; wharfs in general, (Evelyn.) 

2. Ilydr.-tng. : A mode of facing sea-walls 
and embankments by means of driving up- 
right planks in the manner of sheet-piles, the 
joints being backed by other planks, and the 
whole secured hy land-tiea aua tightly-driven 
earth in the rear. 


wharf '-In-g or, *. [A corrupt, of wharfager; 
cf. me«e7i0fr, passenger, &c.] A person who 
owns or has the charge of a wharf. 

" Mr. Winkle is • wharfinger, sir, at the can&l, sir." 
— Dicken* : Pickwick, ch. L 

* wharle, * wharl'-ing, a. [Prob. from the 
sound.] Inability to pronounce the letter r; 
a burr. 

" The Northumberland R, or Wharle,' —Defoe : Tour 
thro" Great Britain, HI. 283. 

wharp, s. [See def.] A local name for Trent 
sand (q.v.). 

t wharre, *. [Wei. c hweru = austere, bitter.] 

Bot. : The crab-apple tree. 

Whar'-ton, a. [See def.] The discoverer of 
the duct and jelly which follow. 

Wharton’s dnet, «. 

Anai. : The duct of the submaxillary gland. 

Wharton’s jelly, *• 

Anat. : Jelly-like connective or mneoua 
tissue, occurring at an early stage of embryonia 
development. 

wharve$, s. pi. [Wharf, a.] 

whase, poss. pron. [Whose.] (Scotch.) 


what, *whatte, pron., adv., & a. [A.8. 
hwcet, neut. of hwd= who (q.v.); cogn. with 
Dut. wat ; Icel. hvat; Dan. hvad; Sw. hvad; 
Ger. was ; Lat. quid; Goth, hwata.] 

A. Aa pronoun: 

1, An interrogative pronoun, used in a cor- 
responding manner to who, in asking questions 
aa to thinga, circumstances, events, ideas, &c., 
and as to individuality, quantity, kind, aDd 
the like. Uaed— 


(1) Svbatanlively : 

" What sftett thoo in the ground ? " 

Shaketp. : Venue * Adonii, 111 


boll, b6^; p6ut, Jd^l ; cat, 90U, chorus, 9hln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, $his ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon* e^ist, ph — fi 
-clan, - t.la.ri — shan, -tion, -sion = ; -^ion, -jlon = ghftn. -clous* -tious, -slous = shus* -bio, -die, Ac. : e b?l, doL 
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whatabouts- wheat 


(2) Adjectively : 

*' What great danger dwells upon my suit?" 

Shakeep.: i'enus * Adonis, 206. 

2. Used absolutely in introducing a question 
emphatically, or somewhat in the manner of 
an interjection, and equivalent to “Do ,\ou 
mean to say that?" “ Cau it be that? " or the 
like. 

“ What, could ye uol watch with me od« bourt“— 
Matthew xxvl. 40. . 

3. Used to Introduce an tntenaive or em- 
phatic phrase or exclamation. 

(1) Adjectively — how great i haw extraor- 
dinary 1 how remarkable 1 

** H'Haf a sight It «m !" 

Shakesp. : Venus A AdonU, JH3. 

(2) Adverbially = to what a degree I to what 
an extent l how greatly I how remarkably I 

" flue change la In the tnntrfo !* 

Ehakesp. : Two Gentlemen, It. X. 

4. Having the force of a compound relative 
pronaan. 

(1) Substantively — the thing (or things) 
which, that which. 

" Controlling what he wm controlled with." 

Shakesp.: Venus A Adonis, 270. 

(2) Adjectively = the ... which, the sort 
of thing . . . which, aueh ... as. 

" What strength I h*»e Is mine own.* 

Ukakesp.: Tempest. (Epilogue.) 

(3) Referring to a preceding substantive = 
that (or those) which, anch as. 

** Dnw no e words hul what are sanctified." 

Shakesp. : 3 Henry l tv. 4. 

5. Used for who, but only In the predicate. 

** What Is this meld I " Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

6. What thing or person eoever ; whatever 
or whoever, whatsoever or whosoever. 

“ Be what thou wilt, thon art my prisoner." 

Shaketp. : 1 Henry Vi., r. X. 

7. Partly by ; partly in consequence of, 
(Now alwaya followed by imtfc.) 

“ What with the war. what with toe sweat, with 
the gallows, and ssAut with poverty. I em custom- 
shrank. ” — Shakesp. : Measure /or Measure, L & 

8. Used eiliptically, in certain phrases, as— 

(1) What if — what would be the conse- 
quence If? what will it matter if? what would 
you say if? 

M What if this mlxlurs do not work at sill" 

Hkakesp. ; Romeo A Juliet, It. 1. 

(2) What o/ = whet follows from? why do 
you mention ? whet is the matter with ? 

** All this Is so, bnl what of this, my lard I" 

Shakeep. : Much Ado, tv. L 
In the expression, }Vhat of the night? 
(Isa. xxi. ll)thero is an ellipsis of the word 
“part,'' ao that the inquiry ia, What remains 
•of the night? How mueh of it is past? 
"The Vulgate, however {Quid de node t) follows 
the commoner but less correct Interpretation, 
What tidings oa to the state of the night ? 

(3) Hence, What of that t = no matter, never 
mind. 

" The night U spent, why, what of that ) * 

shake*]*. : Venus A Adonis, 717. 

(4) What though = what does it matter 
though ? granting or supposing that ; admitting 
that. 

" HTWrt though care killed a c*.L“Shakesp. s Much 
Ado . r. 1. 

* 11 Also used alone = no matter, never 
mind, it Is all one. 

“ Bui what (hough t coorage 1" 

Shakesp ; As You Like It, lit L 

9. In auch obsolete or poetical phrases as 
what time , what day , what hour, &e., what = 
at the time, day, &c., when. 

“ I mads thee inferable, 

JFAa< time I threw the people's suffrages 
On b Shaketp. : Titus A ndronicu*. te. a 

10l In auch phrases as I’ll tell you what, kc,, 
t chat either anticipates the succeeding state- 
ment, or is used to lay some stress oo what 
is about to be stated, and not as of merely in- 
troduciog a clause communicating information. 

* B. As adverb : 

1. For what purpose ; why. 

" What tell you me of It?" 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry /K. i X. 

2. In or to a certain degree. 

** And then she a little wfext smiling said, (ptusfUsper 
arridensy "—Ch aucer : Rood us, bk. It. 

*C. As substantive : 

* h. Something, thing, stuff. 

M Come downs, and leame the little what. 

That Tbouiatlu can .nine.” 

Spenser: Shepheards Calender: July. 

2. A certain quantity. 

“Then the kyoge .non. called his seroant, tbst 
hadda but mm lole and a I v tell m hette of wyne.”— 
Fahyetn: Chronyd*, ch. cli.il. 


% (1) To know what’s what: To know the 
nature of things ; to have a sufficient know- 
ledge, judgment, or experience ; to be know- 
ing. {Slang.) {Udal: Hoister Doister, i. 2.) 

* (2) What else? (elliptical for What else can 
bet ) : A phrase formerly used as a strong 
affirmative, as if equivalent to “Could you 
imagine anything else to be the case ? ” 

(3) IPTia* hoi An exclamation uf calling. 

(4) What not : A term used ia concluding 
an enumeration of several articles, or particu- 
lars, and forming an abbreviated or elliptical 
ctause, generally equivalent to “ What may I 
not add or mention ? '* ** et cetera.*' 

(5) What's his {its) name f li’hat do you 
call it? <tc.: Colloquial phrases, generally 
U9ed to signify that the speaker cannot 9upply 
a definite name for aome person or thing, or 
that the name has slipped his memory, or 
that the person or tiling is of ao trivial conse- 
qnence as not to be deserving of a specific 
name. The phraae is often formed into a 
compound, as, Tell Mr. What' s-his-name to 
come. 

* what- like, a. Of what kind, appear- 
ance, or character. 

* what’-a-b^ilts, adv. [Eng. what, and about) 
On what business. 

** Might know of nil my going. ou. and whatabouts 
and whereabouts from Henry Taylor.* — Southey ; 
Letters, iv. lift. 

What-e’cr', pron. [See def.] A contracted 
form of whatever , used in poetry. 

** Ho « trikes what e'er is in LL. way." 

Shaketp,: Venus A AdonU. Stt. 

what-isv'-er, pron, [Eng. what, and ever.] 

h Substantively: Anything soever that; be 
It what it may that ; the thing or things of 
any kind that ; all that. 

" Whate'er is la right." 

Hope : Essay on Man, It. 14k 

. 2. Adjectively: Of any kiudaoever ; no mat- 
ter what. 

** Whatever occasion keeps him from us flaw." 

Shaketp. : 2 Henry Vi.. UL L 

3. Interrogatively : What in the world. 

(Colloq.) 

* what'-n6ss, «. [Eng. what ; -nest.] 

Metaph. : A qnlddily. 


what -not, *. [Eng. what, and not.] A piece 
or stand of furniture, having shelves for 
papers, books, &c. ; an ^tag^re. 

• whatf-sd, a. or pron, [Eng. what, and jo.] 
Whatsoever (q.v.). 

what-so-e*er', pron, [See def.] A contracted 
form of whatsoever , used in poetry. 

•* To doom the offenders, whatsoe'er they be." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., UL 4. 

what-SO-ov'-er, a. [Eng. what, so, and ever.] 
No matter what thing or things ; a more em- 
phatic word than whatever, and like It used 
adjectively or substantively. 

“ And Into whatsoever city or town ye ehwli enter. 
Inquire who in it is worthy .— Matthew x. 11. 

whanp, whaap, a [Elym. doubtful; per- 
haps from its cry. See extract.] 

Omith. : The Curlew (q.v.), 

" In Scotland, where It i*«renerallydl*tr!buted during 
the breeding season In suitable localities, irequentin? 
the coasts during the rest of the year, the curlew l* 
called • whaap. or trAaup, which m Jamieson's Scot- 
tish Dictionary Is Mid to be • lieme for a goblin, eup- 
posed to go about under tbe_eayes of bonses after 
nightfall, haring a 1o 
(ed. 4tb). HL 601, 602. 

wheal (1), s. [Corn, huelsz a mine.] A mine, 
especially a tin-mine. 

wheal (2), s. [Weal.] 

1. A weal or wale. 

2. A pimple or pustule. 

wheal-worm, . Theharvest-hng(q.v.> 

wheat, *whQie,J. [A.S.*ttKEte;IceL7irei*i; 
fcw, hvete; D&n.hrede; Dut. weite, well; Goth. 
hvaiti, hraiteis; Ger. weizen, ivaizen. Named 
from its white colonr, which distinguishes it 
from rye, and from the black oats and the 
black barley of Northern Asia.] 

Bol,: Triticum vulgare, an annnal cereal 
grass, possessing a four-cornered imbricated 
anike, with four-flowered spikelcta, having 
tneir valves ventricose, ovate, truncate, mu* 


cronate, compressed nnder the apex, the nerva 
somewhat prominent. Its native country ts 
not known, but has t»een supposed to be Persia 
orSil>eria. The plant may have been ao altered 
by cultivation a9 now to l>e very different 
from the parent. Fabre and Prof. Buckmau 
think that it may have been developed from 
iEgilope (q.v.X a genus allied to Triticum, 
th<rngh Henfrey oljects to tills identification. 
Wheat was cultivated from an early period in 
Egypt and the neigh bonring countries [2.], aa 
also by the Greeks, the Romans, &c. Now it 
haa spread over a great part of the world, 
flourishing in climates considerably differing 
from each other. In the European and Asiatic 
zone, which includes France, England and 
part of Scotland, part of Germany, Hungary, 
the Crimea, Mount Caucasus, and pait of 
Central Asia, wheat is almost the only cereal 
cultivated ; in a zona a little further north it 
is associated with rye. The great wheat-pro- 
ducing country of the pre9sut day, however, is 
the United States, and particularly the stales 
of the northern Mississippi basin, the wheat 
production of this region aufficiug out only fur 
this country, but to supply the surplus demands 
of the countries of Europe. This great wbeat- 
prodoclng region, in fact, has been looked 
upon as the wheat granary of the world, but 
other countries are now coming into competi- 
tion with it, particularly th a Canadian provinces 
lying north of it. At present there are more 
than 38,000,000 acres in tha United States 
devoted to wheat production, the total crop 
being, in 1890, nearly 400,000,000 bushels, in 
1891, 645,000,000 bushels. Russia comes second 
in acreage, and France third, while India has 
also a large acreage in wheat. 

(2) Script . ; (1) {chhittah), (Gen. xxx. 
14) ; (2) "13 (6&r), or (bar) (Amoe v. 11, 
Till. 6); (3) {(lagan) (Nnm. xviii. 12); (4) 
rfern (rhiphoth) (Prov. xxvli. 22). 

wheat-barley, *. [Naked-barley.] 

wheat-drill, «. [Grain-drill.] 

Wheat-ear, J. An ear of wheat. 

Wheat-eel, J. A disease in wheat, called 
Blso Ear-cockle and Purples. 

wheat-fly, j. 

Entom. : Cecidonyia tritici ; a yellow and 
orange colonred two- winged fly, about a tenth 
of an Inch long, with black eyea, the female 
of which deposits her eggs in the heart of the 
wheat hlosaom. These eggs aoon give exit to 
yellow or orange-coloured larvae, popularly 
known as red maggota, which feed on the 
reproductive organs of the plant, preventing 
the seed from coming to perfection. When 
full-grown they descend the stem, and undergo 
their transformation into the chrysalis state 
in the earth. 

wheat-grass, s. 

Bot. : Various apeciea of Triticnm (q.v.). 
wheat-midge, j. 

Entomology : 

1. Cecidomyia tritici. [Wheat-flt.] 

2. Lasloptera otyuscafa. It is a small, two- 
winged fly of a black colonr, with habits like 
those of No. L 

wheat-mildew, j. 

Bot, : Puocinia srmminii. [Rust, j., II.] 

wheat-moth, s. 

'Entom. : The Grain-math (q.v.).* 

wheat-starch, a. 

Micros. : The starch or flour of wheat, fre- 
quently used in 
the adulteration 
of mnatard, pep- 
per, &c. It can 
be readily identi- 
fied hy the micro- 
scope, the larger 
granules being 
rouud and slightly 
flattened on one 
side, the smaller 
ones, when exam* 
ined by a high 
power, Iteing dis- 
tinctly angular. 

Each grannie haa 
a hllutn, or central spot, aod many of the 
larger ones exhibit faintly marked ooocentria 
rings. 



WHEAT- STARCH. 
(Magnified 100 dlameten.) 


fate, fit, tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore wqlf, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, full; try. Sjrrian* ce, ce = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


wheatear— wheel 
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wheatf-car, *. [EtyrrL doubtful The name 
has been explained from the arrival of the 
bird “when the wheat is in the ear; bnt the 
reason la fallacious ; for the wheatear arrives 
in Britain before that period, or, according to 
Fuller (Worthies: Sussex), “beeause fattest 
when wheat is ripe, w hereon it feeds.” Some 
connect the name with A.S. hifl(Bf = keen, a 
supposed keenness of hearing being suggested 
by the decided marking of the feathers near 
the auditory apertures. HalliweU gives Line. 
whitler = to complain. Smollett (Travels, 
lett til.) says the name is corrupted from 
white-arse, which is supported by the French 
name cul blanc , and the English names Whitt- 
tail. White-rump.) 

Ornith. : Saxicola cenanthe ; called also the 
Fallow-chat and Fallow-flnch. A well-kaowa 
British visitant, arriving about the early part 
of March and remaining till the end of autu mn. 
Length about six inches; upper parts light 
ailver-gray, with patch of white on rump ; 

ill-feathers, coverts, middle tail-feathers, 
aud tips of rectrices (which are white), deep 
black ; blsck streak from edge of beak to ear, 
enveloping the eye and spreading to ear- 
coverts ; breast, orange-buff ; belly, white. 
These birds are in excellent condition in 
August and September, and many thonsands 
• aro taken in traps every year for the table, 
onder tha name of British Ortolans. 


“ The wheatear la another early visitor. It le sup- 
posed to be the Laureate's ‘sea-blao bird of March.' 
Dot I believe he has never spoken conclusively on the 
point,"— &t. James s Gazette, March 9, 1887. 


Wheat'- a. [Eng. wheat; -tn.] Made of 
wheat ; obtained from wheat 

** HU diet was of wheaten bread. 

And milk, end oats, and straw." 

Cowper : Epitaph on a Hare. 

Whcat'-stone, s. [See def.] Sir C. Wheat- 
stone, the electrician (1802-75). 

Wheatstone's Bridge, *. [ELECTRIC- 

BRIDGE.] 


*wheder, pron . or c on]. [Whether.] 


Whee'-dle, v.t. & i. [According to Skeat, 
probably far wcedle, from Gcr. toedeln = to 
wag the tail, to fan, from wedelz=.& fan, a 
tail, a brush ; M. H. Ger. wadel; O. IL Ger. 
wadol =s a tall] 

A* Transitive: 

1. To entice with eoft words ; to gain over 
by coaxing and flattery ; to coax, to cajole, to 
flatter. 

M A fox stood licking of hi* lip* at the oock. and 
wheedling him to get him down.”— L' Estrange : fables. 

2. To gain or procure by flattery or coaxing. 

" I have already a deed of settlement of the best 
part of her estate, which I wheedled out of her ; and 
that you shall partake at lea aXS—Congrcse : Way of 
the World, 111. 

3. To gain from by coaxing or flattery. (Fol* 
lowed by out 0 / before the thing gained.) 

“ He wheedled TUloteon out of some money.”— Jfao 
auf ay: Hid. Eng., eh. avili. 

B. Intrans. : To flatter, to coax, to cajole. 

" A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering she." 

Rowe : Jane Shore, 1. 

whee'-dle, s. [Wheedle, r.] Enticement, 
coaxing, flattery, 

wheed'-ler, a. [Eng. wheedle), v. ; -er.] One 
wbo wheedles, coaxes, or cajoles. 

Y/heed'-lmg, pr. par. , a., & «. [Wheedle, v.] 

A. k "B, As pr. par. A particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As fubst. : Coaxing, flattering, cajoling. 

** By nrarm’iing, wheedling, Rtratjurem, and foroe.” 
Pope: Wife of Rath, 163. 

Wheed'-lliig-ljr, adv. [Eng .wheedling; -ly.] 
in a wheedling manner; with coaxing or 
flattery. 

“ ’Can't you do nothing for him?* she said wheed- 
ling! y.”—J. 8. Le fami : In a Glass Darkly, L 24A 

wheel, *weol. *wheele, s. [A.S. hwedl, 
Kweohl, hweowot; cogn. with Dut. wiel; I lei. 
hjol; Dan. huil: Bw. hjul.) 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. A circular frame or solid dlat turning on 
an axl3. The essential feature of a wheel is 
rotation, partial or entire. Its motion may be 
intermittent, oscillatory, or continuous. Its 
form may be circular or otherwise ; its con- 
tour regular or irregular. Ita function may 
be to transmit motion or to modify it. Its 
application may necessitate coga of a given 
form, or it may be amooth, ita surface being 
free from contact with other portions of the 


machine. It may be hollow, for the convey- 
ance or measurement of fluids ; or it may be 
the means of propolsion of fluids ; or con- 
versely it may be propelled by them. It may 
form a support, and, by rotation, be made elec- 
tive in assisting transportation. As used for 
vehicles, the wheel has cast-iron bub (nave) and 
tire, and wronght-iron or wooden spokes. The 
felly has holes flaring to the outside, so as to 
hold the ends of the apokes, which have conical 
heads to fit the openings. The in ner ends of the 
apokes pass through the outer rim of the hub, 
and are secured by nuts. The insertion of the 
spokes in circles near the enda of the hubs 
gives them an extended base or bearing, and 
strengthens the wheel against lateral straio. 
Wheels receive different names according to 
the purpose for which they are nsed : as, bal- 
ance-wheel, cog-wheel , crown-wheel, fly-wheel, 
paddle-wheel, pinion-wheel, scape-wheel, treo.d- 
wheel , turbine , Ac., which will be found de- 
scribed under their respective heads. 

2. A machine for spinning yarn or thread ; 
a spinning- wheel (q.v.). 

" f tea the eldest daughter st her wheel. 

Spinning amain." Wordsworth : Excursion, Ti. 

3. In the same sense as 1L 1. 

4. An apparatus, machine, instrument, or 
other object having a wheel-like shape, or the 
essential feature of which is a wheel : as— 

(1) The revolving disc nsed by potters in 
modelling; a potter’s wheel 

“ Th«a I went dowa to the potter’# house, and. be- 
hold, he wrought a work on the wheels.’'— Jeremiah 
aviil a. 

(2) An instrument of tortnre formerly nsed 
for criminals of the most atrocious class. In 
aome places it consisted of a carriage- wheel, 
on which tha criminal was placed with his 
face upwards, and bis legs and arms extended 
along tho spokes. On the wheel being moved 
round, the executioner broke the victim’s 
limbs by successive blows with a hammer or 
iron bar, and after a more or less protracted 
interval put an end to hia sufferings by two 
or three severe blows, called coups de grdee 
(mercy-strokes) on the cheat or atomach, or 
by strangling him. In Germany its use lin- 
gered down to the commencement of the nine- 
teenth century. 

" L«t th«m pull all about ralao ears, preseat m« 
Death oa the wheel, or at wild horaea' heels.” 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, ill. S. 

* (3) A circular body, a disc, an orb. 

* (4) A carriage, a chariot. 

** A cnrhancle of Phoehus* wheel.’' 

Shakesp.: CtrtnbeUne, v. 5. 

f 5. A cfrcular motion ; a revolution ; rota- 
tion, circumgyration. 

“ Accord! Qg to th® common vicissitude and wheel of 
things, the proud and the iosolent, after long tram- 
pling upon other*, come at length to be trampled apon 
the in*el vea.”— South. 

6. One of the attribute* of Fortune as the 
emblem of mutability. 

*7. The burden or refrain of a ballad. 

** You mtvrt *Iog e-down, a-down, 

Aad yoa mil him a-dowo-a. 

O, how the wheel become® It 1 ** 

Shakesp. : Hamlet, ir. 6. 

8. A bicycle, safety, Ac. 

II. Technically: 

1. NauL ; A tiller-wheel ; a ateeriug- wheel 
(q.v.). 

2. Pyrotechnics: A firework of a circular 
shape, which, while burning, revolves on an 
axis by the action of the escaping gas. 

Tf X. To break upon the wheel : To subject to 
the punishment described under Wheel,.*., 
I. 4. (2X 

2. To break a fly ( butterfly , Ac.) on the wheel : 

(1) To subject to a punishment out of nil 
proportion to the gravity of the offence and 
importance of the offender. 

(2) To employ great means or exertiooa for 
trifling ends. 

3. To put one’s shoulder to the wheel : [Shoul- 
der, *.]. 

4. Wheel and axle: A modification of the 
lever (q.v.), and one of the mechanical powers. 
Ita most simple form is a cylindrical axle, on 
which a concentric wheel is firmly fastened, 
the whole being suspended horizontally. When 
this power is employed to raise heavy weights, 
the weight la attached to a rope wound round 
the axle, and the power applied to a rope 
placed in tha grooved rim of the wheel, or to 
a handle fixed at right angles to the rim of 
the wheel, for which an ordinary winch may 
be aubatituted. From the diagram it will be 


seen that this machine is a lever, the extremi- 
ties of which are not points as in the normal 
form [Lever, 8.], but the circumference of the 
circles (the wheel and the 
axle), whose radii are c a, 
c a respectively. Hence the 
power and the weight are . 
not attached to particular A 
points in these circumfer- 
ences, but to cords wound 
ronnd them ; nod the imagin- 
ary simple lever a b (formed 
by joining the points a, n, 
where the cords become tan- 

genta to the circles) remains ^ 

unaltered in position and .niANBvtRsKSEeiajw 
magnitude. The conditions oFwuE*t,>NDAxli. 
of equilibrium are that p x 
ca = wxcb; or, since the circumferences 
of circles are proportionsl to their radii, that 
p : w : : circumference of the axle : the cir- 
cumference of the wheel (or, if a winch is em- 
ployed, the circumference of the revolution 
described by the power). 

5. Wheel of life : [Zoetrope]. 

6. Wheels within wheels: A complication of 
circumstances, motives, influences, or the 
like. 

wheel-animalcules, *. pi. [Rotieera.] 



* wheel-band., «. The tire of a wheel 

"Disparpled from th# homes* hoofs, »ud from tb* 
wheel-band* best." 

Chapman : Bomer; Iliad xl. 4 CO. 

wheel-barometer, b. [Barometer.] 


wheel-barrow, * wheele-barrow, s. 

A sort of band-machine, consisting of a frame 
with two bandies or trams, and frequently a 
box, supported on a single wheel and rolled by 
a single individual 

“Who [Flemming#! hud brought their home* sad 
car te», and wheel e-barrowes. and plstike* tor their bar- 
rowe# to runne vpon.” — Uackluyt : Toy ayes, lit 898, 


wheel-bird, %. 

Ornith. : One of the many popnlar names of 
the Goatsucker (Caprimulgus europarus). It 
has reference to the fancied resemblance of 
the note of the bird to the noise of a apinning- 
wbeel 


wheel-boat, a. A boat with wheels, to 
be used either ou water or on inclined planer 
or railways. 


wheel-bug, *. [Artlub.] 
wheel-carriage, *. A carriage moved 

on wheels, ss a coach, gig, waggon, cart, rail- 
way carriage, Ac. 

wheel-chair, b, A bath-chair ; an in- 
valid's chair. 


wheel-coulter, *. 

Agric. : A sharp-edged wheel running in 
advance of the breast of the plough, to cut 
the sod or weeds in the line of the furrow. It 
has long been nsed In the fen-lands. 

wheel-cutting, «. The operation of cat- 
ting the teeth in the wheels used by watch 
and clock makers, and for other mechanical 
purposes. 

wheel-flre, t. A fire enoompassing a 
crucible without touching it. 

wheel-guard plate, *. 

Ordn. : An iron guard on each side of the 
stock of a field or siege gun -carriage, to prevent 
its being chafed by the wheels when turning. 
Used also on carriages. 

wheel-horse, e. The same as Wheeler. 

" The whed-horte rider of ooe of tha captured 
Federal teem# took la the iituatlon »t a fiance^'’— 
field. Sept 4. 1S8A 

wheel-house, a. 

NauL : A kind of round houae, built over 
the steering-wheel in large ships, for the shel- 
ter of the steersman. 

wheel-jack, s. A lifting-jack with a low 
toe, to catch beneath the tire of a wheel 

wheel - lathe, s. A lathe for turning 
railway-wheels and other large work. 

wheel-lock, a. 

* 1. Firearms : A form of lock consisting of 
a furrowed wheel of steel, whose friction 
against a piece of flint produced sparks which 
ignited the priming. 

2. Locksmithing : A letter-lock (q.v.). 

wheel-ore, «. [Ger. r&delerz.] 

Min.: A name given by the miners of 


boll, b 6 $ ; ptftlt, J6M ; cat, 9011, chorus, ghln, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; eln, a? ; expect, Xenophon, eacist. -Ing. 
-dan, -tian = -tion, -«ion = shun ; -(ion, -gion — zhun. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -bis, -die, Ac. =3 bcL del* 
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wheel— whelp 


Kapnik, Hungary, to a variety of Bonrnonite 
(q.v.) occurring in wheel-like groups of 
crystals. 

wheel-pit, *. A walled hoi* for the heavy 
fly- wheel of a train of rolls, &c. 

wheel-plough, *. 

1. A plough eupported in part by a wheel or 
wheels as a gauge of depth. 

2. A plough with a wheel in the apace be- 
tween the landside and mould-board, and re- 
ducing the friction of the plough by bearing 
the weight. 

wheel-race, *. The place in which a 

water-wheel ia fixed. 


wheel'-age (age as lg), s . [Eng. wheel, a. ; 
-age.] Duty or toll paid for wheeled vehicles 
passing over certain ground. 

Wheeled, a. [Eng. wheel, e. ; -ed.] Having 
wheels ; conveyed or supported on wheels. 

•'At all times elaborate ©xhlhitiooe are made on 
wheeled vehicle*."— Scribner'* Magazine, Aug., 1680, 

p. 611. 

wheel-er, s. [Eng. wheel, v.; -er.) 

1. One who wheels. 

• 2. One who makes wheels ; a wheelwright. 

3. A wheel-horse, or the horse next the 
wheels of a carriage. 

4. A worker on sewed muslin. 


wheel rope, s. 

Naut.: A rope rove through a block on 
each side of the deck, and led round the barrel 
of the steering- wheel to assist in steering. 
Chains are now much more commonly used 
for the purpose. 

wheel-shaped, a. Shaped like a wheel ; 
rotate (q.v.). 

wheel-swarf; s. A clayey cement or 
putty, msde In Sheffield from the dust derived 
from abrasion of the grindstones, and used in 
furnacee where ateel ia manufactured for coat- 
ing the layers of iron and charcoal. 

wheel-tire, s. The iron band which en- 
circles a wooden wheel. [Tire (2), $.] 

wheel-train, s. A number of wheels so 
arranged that the revolution of one causes 
the revolution of all. 

wheel-window, «. 

Gothic Arch. : A circular window with radia- 
ting mullions resembling the spokes of a 
wheel. [Rose-window.] 

wheel -work, s. The combination of 
wheels which communicate motion to one 
another in machinery, the motion being com- 
municated from the one wheel to the other by 
belts or streps passing over the circumferences 
of both, or by teeth cut in those circumferences 
and working In one another, or by cogs. The 
most famlllsr examples of wheel-work are to 
be found in clocks and watches. 


* wheel-worn, a. Worn by the action 

or traffic of wheeled vehicles. 

" The chariot* boaudlng in her wheel-worn street*." 

Cow per : Expostulation, 2L. 

Wheel, v.t. & i. [Wheel (1), a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To caose to turn os an axis, pivot, centre, 
or the liko ; to csuae to revolve or rotate ; to 
give a circular motion to ; to turn round ; to 
whirl. 


i 


2. To convey on wheels, or In & vehicle 
mounted on wheels : as, To wheel a load of 
bay, earth, &c. 

3. To make or perform in a circle ; to give 
a circular direction to. 


“ The fierce malicious foe. 
Wheeling round hU watchful flight." 

Cowper ; Olney Hymns, xxiv. 


4. To provide or furnish with a wheel or 
wheels : as, To wheel a cart. 

B. Intransitive: 


1. To turn on, or as on, an axis ; to revolve, 
to rotate. 


"The moon carried aboat the earth always show* 
the same face to us, not once wheeling upon her own 
cen tre."— Bentley. 

2. To change direction ; as thongh by 
moving on an axis or pivot. 

“ Thu* *tep by step, where'er the Troian wheeTd, 
There aw 1ft Achilles compass'd round the field." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad XxiL 149. 

3. To make a circular or spiral flight. 

“The sea-bird wheeling round It, with the din 
Of wings." Longfellow : The Lighthouse. 

4. To ride a bicycle or tricycle. 

“ One young girl . . . was attended hy a youth on a 
bicycle, who wheeled attentively at her aide.’— 
Century Magazine , Sept, 1M4. p. *43- 

*5. To roll forward or along. 

_ . “Thander mixed with hall. 

Hall mixed with fire, must rend tbs Egyptian »ky, 
And wheel on the earth, devouring where it rolls.'* 
MUtoni P. L., xtL 1*8. 

* 6. To turn or change in opinion ; to take 
& different aide or course. 


“ in the change at the Restoration, they wheel'd about 
and acted like Protei."— Wood : Athene Qxon., vol it 

* 7. To fetch or compass ; hence, to wander 
about. 

" I was forced to wfesel 
Three or four miles aiwot." 

Shakesp. : Coriotanus , 1 . & 


wheel- er-ite, a [After Lieut. G. M. 
Wheeler; euff. -iU (Min.).] 

Min. : A resin occurring in lignite beds of 
Cretaceous age in northern New Mexico. A 
mean of two analyses yielded : carbon, 72 ■97 ; 
hydrogen, 7*92; agreeing with the formula 
n(C 5 H 6 0), where n equals 5 or 6. 

wheel'-e-ry, a [See extract.] 

*• ’Wheelery' is tho latest innovation I have heard 
of la cycling nomenclature. It designates tho room 
set apart for staring, cleaning and repairing the wheels 
of sojourners at a New York health resort hotel," — 
Ladies' Every Saturday, Aog. S, 1895. 

Wheel ing, pr. par., a., & a [Wheel, v.] 

A. As pr. par., A particip. adj . : (See the 
verb). 

B. As. subst . : The act or practice of riding 
a bicycle or tricycle. 

wheel'-less, a. [Eng. wheel, 8. ; -less.] Des- 
titute of wheels ; without wheels. 

"Tho broken-down, wheelless, shiftless boggle*."— 
Daily Telegraph, March 20, 1886. 

Wheel- mAn, s, [Eng. wheel, a., and man.] 
One who uses a hi cycle or tricycle ; a cyclist. 

“As wheelmen nowadays eo greatly abound, the 
landlords profit hy this arrangement"— Century 
Magazine, sept, 1*84. pi 04*. 

wheel' an, a A woman cyclist. 

wheel'- wrigbt (gh silent), * wheele- 
wright, t. [Eng. wheel, and wright.] A 
man whose occupation is to make wheels and 
wheeled carriages. 

If The Wheelwrights are one of the London 
Companies. They were incorporated in 1670. 

wheen, a. [A.S. hw&ne, hw&nc.] A parcel ; 
a number of persons or things ; a quantity. 
{Scotch.) 

“ I have six terriers at Lame, forhye twa couple of 
alow-hunds, five great, and a wheen other dogs.**— 
Scott : Guy Mannering, ch. xxit 

Wheeze, a. [Wheeze, r.] A joke, anecdote, 
or dialogue not atrictly connected with a 
piece that is being played, but introduced by 
an actor sometimes with the assistance and 
for the benefit of others. Applied also to the 
dialogues between the songs at nigger enter- 
taioments, and to the jokes of circus clowns. 
{Theat. slang.) 

“ The man who propounds conundrum* to pnxxle 
•Brudder Bone*,’ and put* on the most solemn air 
of attention while tbs comic men spin ont their 
* wheezes . * '—Referee, May 1, 18S7. 

wheeze, * whes-en, v.i. [A.S. hwesan ; ct 
Icel. hveesa— to hiss; Dan. Averse = to hisa, 
to wheeze. Prob. akin to weasaitd, whisper, 
and whistle.] To breathe hard and with an 
audible sound, as a person affected with 
asthma. 

" Catarrhs, loads o’ gravel f the hack, lethargies, cold 
palsies, raw eye*, dirt-rotten liver*, wheezing lung*. 
Shakesp. : Trotius k Cressida . v. L 

Wheez'-jf, a. & s. [Eng. wheeze); -y.] 

A. As adj. : Affected with or characterized 
by wheezing. (Used either of a person or of 
his voice.) 

B. As subst . : A free translation of VxtuU- 
miaire (Vintage), the firat month of the French 
Republican year. 

whSft, ». [Watt, $., II.] 

whelk (]), s. [A dimin. from wheal (2) (q.v.).] 

1. A email pustule or pimple, especially on 
the face ; an eruptive protuberance ; any 
similar protuberance. 

“ His face is all bubukle# and whelks, and knobs, 
and flames o’ fire."— Shakesp. : Henry V., iiL a 

2. The skin disease technically known as 
Acne or Lycosis. 


whelk (2), • wilk, * wylke, a [A.S. trtloc; 

wtoluc, weluc; allied to wealca a = to roll, to 
walk (q.v.). Named from its convoluted 
shell (Stoat)] 

Zoology : 

1. A popular name for any species of the 
genus Buccinum (q.v.) ; specif., the Common 
Whelk ( Buccinum un datum), called in Scot- 
land the Buckie, or Bucky. It is one of the 
commonest molluscs of the northern parts of 
the northern hemisphere, occnrring from low- 
water mark to 100 fsthoms. Shell grayish or 
browoish white, with numerous raised ridges 
and spiral stria?- The whelk is much used as 
an article of food by the poorer classes ; it is 
boiled and eaten with vinegar and pepper. 

2, The Periwinkle. (In this sense the 
spelling Is generally Wilk.) [Littobina, 
Periwinkle, 1.] 

whelk-tingle, a. 

Zool. : Nassa reticulata, the Dog- whelk. 
These Gasteropoda bore into shells of oysters 
with their rasp-like tongues, and do great 
damage to the beds. Common on the English 
coast st low water. 


* whelked, a. [Eng. whelk ( 1), s. ; -ed.] Marked 
with wheiks or protuberances. 

“Horns whelked and waved like th’ enridged sea.* 
Shakesp. : Lear, ir. L 

•wh^lk'-y, a. [Eng. whelk (2), s. ; - y .] Shelly ; 
in the shell. 


“ N© ought th* whelky pearl©* ©eteecneth hee." 

Spenser t Virgil ; Gnat. 


whelm, * whelm-en, * whelm- yn, v.t. k i. 

[A modification of Mid. Eng. whelven, hwelfe 
= to overwhelm; cf. Dan. htdlve — to arch, 
to vault over. The final m is due to the 
fact that whelm, verb, is really formed from 
a substantive whelm; and the substantive 
whelm stands for whelfm, which was simply 
unpronounceable, so that the / was perforce 
dropped. (Stoaf.)] 

A. Transitive : 


L Literally: 

1. To overwhelm, to engulf, to submerge: 
to cover by immersion In something that en- 
velope ou all sides. 

" She is my prize, or ocean w&elnt than all J” 

Shakesp. : Merry Wives, iL A 

*2. To throw or place over, so as to cover. 

“No bodie lighteth a candle (saleth he) and hidett 
It In a priuie derke corner, or couereth it by whelming 
a busfaell ouer It.*— If dal: Luke xl. 


IL Fig. : To overwhelm, to brush, to ruin 
to destroy. 


“ Soma accidental gost of opposition . . . 
0‘ertarns the fahrlck of presoiuptaous reason. 
And whelms the swelling architect beneath it." 

Johnson : Irene, U. t 

* B. Intransitive : 


1. To overturn. 

2. To swell up, to boll up. 

" Tha water la euer fresh and new© 

That whelmeth vp, with weuee hright* 

Romaunt of the Rote. 

3. To rise round so as to submerge or engulL 

"The waves whelm'd over him. 

And helpless In hi* heavy arms he drown'd." 

Dry den : Don Sebastian, t L 

whelp, * whelpe, a. [A.S. hwelp ; cogn. with 
Dut. welp; Icel. hvelpr; Dan. hvalp; Sw. 
valp; O. Swed. hwcdp; M. H. Ger. wtlf.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) The young of a dog ; a pup ; a puppy. 

“ Th# rest In shape • beagle's whelp throughout." 

Dryden : Cock k Pox, 190 . 

(2) The young of a beaat of prey. 

** A bear robbed of her whelps .*— 9 Samuel xrlL A 

2. Fig . : A son ; a young mao. (Used ta 
contempt or aportiveness.) 

“ Two of thy whelps, fell cur* of hloody kind." 

Shakesp, : Titus A ndronicus , U. A 

IL Nautical: 


* 1. A species of ship, probably of a araaB 
kind. 

“Aboard ooe of the king's ships called th* ninth 
whelp."— Hrereton : Travels, p. 164. 

2. One of the inclined bars on a capstan or 
windlass, upon which the hawser or cable ia 
wound. 


Whelp, v.i. & t. [Whelp, a.] 

A. Intrans. : To bring forth young. (Said 
of bitches and some beasts of prey.) 

" A lioness hath whelped in th* streets. 

And grave* have yawn'd.” 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, il. A 

B, Trans. : To bring forth, as a bitch or 


l&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
or. wore, wolf; work, wh6, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, filll ; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


whelpless— wherethrough 
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lioness does : henca to bring forth or produce. 
(Said in contempt) 

♦■Thou whelped * dog." 

Shaketp. : Tim&n, IL A 

Whelp -ISES, a, [Eng. whelp, s. ; -lew.] Hav- 
ing no whelps ; deprived of her whelps. 

•* The living fire 

That haunts the tlgreee In her whtlpltu Ire. 

Byron : Lara, il. 45. 

when, *whan, * whanne, * whonne, adv, 
[A.S. hwomne, hwmne; cogn. with O. Dut. 
iran; Goth, hiean ; O. H. Ger. hwanne; Ger. 
wami. Originally a case of the interrogative 
pronoun, hwd — who ; cf. Goth, hwana, accus. 
masc. of hwas — who ; Lat. quum = when, from 
quis = who.] 

1 . At what or which time. (Used interro- 
gatively.) 

■• When shall these things be ? "—Matthew xxir. A 

2. At what or which time. (Not interro- 
gatively), as, I do not know when he will 
come. 

3. At the time that ; at or just after the 
moment that. (Used relatively.) 

•• II® hath it when he cannot use it.” 

Shake* p . . Rape of Lucrece. WX 

4. At which time (the subordinate clause 
being logically the main proposition) 

•* The time «u once when thou counted would'st 
vow." Shaketp. : Comedy of Error*, il. X 

5. At the same time that ; while ; while on 
the contrary ; while, instead, whereas. (Used 
in the manner of a conjunction to introduce 
an adversative clause or a phrase implying a 
contrast.) 

" You roh the tore 
When you should hring the piaster.” 

Shaketp. : Tempett, 11. 1. 

6. "Which time; then. (Used elliptically as 
a substantive, and preceded by since or till.) 

44 Till when go seek thy fortune." 

Shake tp. : Trail u* i CretHda, v. X 

* 7. Elliptically used as an exclamation of 
impatience. 

" When! Locius, when / Awake, I say I” 

Shaketp. : Julia* Cce*a r, II. X 

When was formerly often followed by as 
and that, without any real change in the mean- 
ing. In the case of as the two words were often 
epelt as one. [Whenas.] 

“ when a * hit mother Mary wet espoused to Joseph." 
—Matthew L 18. 

wh£n -£ 9 , adv. [Eng. when, and as.] 

1. When. 

44 Whenat the Palmer came in hall." 

Scoff ; Mormlon, L U. 

*2. Whereas. 

44 Whenat if they would Inquire Into themselves they 
woatd find no such matter."— Ba rrow. 

wh£n 9 e, *whennes, *whens,adt>. [From 
A.S. huxinan, hwanon = whence, with the 
adverbial auffix. - es , as in twice (= turtes), needs 
C nedes\ hence ( =hennes ), from A.S. heonan = 
hence).] 

1. From what place. (Used interrogatively.) 

“ Whence came you I "’—Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, iv. 1. 

2. From what or which source, origin, cause, 
premises, antecedents, principles, psrts, or 
the like; how. (Used interrogatively.) 

** Whence hath this man thi* witdom T Matthew 
lilt. M. 

3. From which place. 

“ Go . . . 

To Rome, when* that ehe came." 

Gower: O. A., 11. 

4. From which eource, origin, cause, j .re- 
mises, antecedents, principles, facts, or the 
like. 

44 I hare »hown whence the understanding may get 
all the ideas It ha*.’— Locke. 

5. For which cause; wherefore. 

“ Recent urine, distilled with* fixed alkali, i* turned 
Into an alkaline nature ; whence alkaline aalt*. taken 
iuto * human body, have the power of, turning It* 
benign aalt* iuto fiery and volatile."— Arbuthnot : On 
Aliment «. 

( 1 ) From whence : A pleonastic expression 
often met with in literature, and rather more 
emphatic than the simple whence. 

" From whence come ware and fightings among ye T ' 
— Jamc * iy. X 

* (2) 0/ whence: A pleonastic expression 
equivalent to whence. 

“ He ask'd his wide, 

What and of whence was he who press'd the hero's 
•ide T " Dryden : Virgil ; ,£neid vi. 1,101 

*wh£n 9 e'-forth, adv. [Eng. whence, and 
forth.] Forth from which place. 

** Whenceforth Issues a warlike steed in sight.” 
Spenter: JUuioftotmo «. 

wh&^e-sd-Sv'-er, whe^e-sd-e’er', adv 


[Eng. whence; so, and ever.] From what place 
soever ; from what cause or source soever. 

" To these emotions, whencetoe’er they come . . . 

I would give utterance.” Wordeworth : Recluse. 

* whSng-ev'-er, adv. [Eng. whence , aoderer.] 
Whencesoever. 

whSn-ev'-er, whgn-e’er\ adv. [Eng. when , 
and ever.] At what overtime ; at what time 
eoever. 

* whennes, adv. [Whence.] 

wh6n-SO-2v'-er, adv . [Eng. when; so, and 

ever.] At what time soever ; whenever. 

44 Whensoever ye will, ys may do them good.”— if ar* 
xtv. r. 

* wher, adv. or courf. [See def.] A contracted 
form of whether (q.v.). ( Wyclife : John vii.) 

where, * wher, adv. [A.S. hwar, hwcer , a 
derivative of hwd — who ; cogn. with Dut. 
waar ; Iceh hvar ; Dan. hvor ; Sw. hvar; 

O. H. Ger. hwar; M. H. Ger. wdr;wd; Ger. 
wo; Goth. A war.] 

1. At or in which place. (Used interroga- 
tively.) 

“ Where am I ? " Shake* p. : Ttnut A Adonis, 4W. 

2. In what position, situation, circum- 
stances, or the like. (Used interrogatively.) 

3. At or in which place. (Used relatively.) 

“ I know where yoo are." 

Shaketp. : At l' on Like It. ▼. X 

4. In what caae, position, circumstances, 
or the like. (Used relatively.) 

5. To which place, whither. (Ueed interro- 
gatively.) 

■* Where rnun’at thou so fast? "—Shaketp. : Comedy 
Of Error*, iiL X 

6. Whither. (Used relatively.) 

44 Ay. hot to die, and go we know not where.” 

Shaketp.: Meaturtfor Measure, IIL X 

7. Wherever. 

44 Attend me where I wheel." 

Shaketp. : Cortolanu*. ▼. ?. 

*8. Whereas. (Used as a conjunction.) 

44 And where thou now exactest the penalty . . . 

Thou wilt not only loose the forfeiture." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, ir. X 

9. From what place or eource ; whence. 

44 Where have yon this ? Tis false i * 

Shaketp. : A ntony A Cleopatra, 11. 1. 
(1) Where is sometimes found used as a 
substantive = place, situation, position, <fcc. 

44 Thou losest here, a better where to find." 

Shaketp. : Lear, 1. X 

(2) Where ie largely compounded with pre- 
positions, as whereby , wherein, &C. 

where'-ar-b6ilt, adv. [Eng. where, and about.] 

1. About or near where ; near what or which 
place. (Ueed interrogatively), as, Whereabout 
did you drop it T 

2. Near what or which place. (Used rela- 
tively.) 

44 It is one, said he. that come* from whereabout I 
dwelt,”— Bunyan : Pilgrim' t I'rogrcu, pt. li. 

*3. Concerning which; about which; on 
what purpose ; why. 

44 Let no man know anything of the business where- 
about I send thee."— 1 Samuel xxi. X 
TI Whereabout te frequently used as a sub- 
stantive. 

44 Hear not my step*, which w*y they wslk, for fear 
The very stones prate of my whereabout . " 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, iL 1. 

where' - a - b6Tlts, adv. [Eng. whereabout, 
with the adverbial suff. -«.] Near what or 
which place ; whereabout. (Used interroga- 
tively, relatively, or aa a substantive, in the 
same manner as whereabout.) 

where-&£'» conj . [Eng. where, and ox] 

1. While on the contrary ; the fact or caae 
really being that; while io fact. 

44 Are not those fonod to be the greatest renlot* who 
are most notoriously ignorant! whereat true seal 
should always begin with true knowledge."— Sprat: 
Sermon*. 

2. The thing being bo that ; considering that 
things are eo. Implying an admission of facts, 
sometimes followed by a different statement, 
and sometimes by inferences or something 
consequent, as in the law style, where a pre- 
amble introduces a law. 

44 Whereat ware are general iy causes of povertr, the 
special nature of this war with Spain, If made by sea, 
is likely to be a lncrative war."— Bacon. 

* 3. Where. (In this sense often written aa 
two words.) 

44 At last he eplde, whereat that wofoll squire 
. . . Lay tomb ted iu the mire.” 

Spenser : F. Q., ill. viL 45, 


where-&t', adv. [Eng. where, and at.] 

* 1. At what. (Used interrogatively : aa. 
Whereat are you offended ?) 

2. At which. (Used relatively.) 

44 Whertat she wonder’d much." 

Spenter ; F. Q., IIL iv. 1& 

wh^re-hy*, adv. [Eng. where, and by.] 

1. By what. (Uaed interrogatively.) 

41 Whereby shall I know this?”— Luke L IS. 

2. By which. (Used relatively.) 

44 The means whereby I live." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, iv. X 

Wll6r-© , 6r', adv. [See def.] A contracted form 
of wherever (q.v.). 

where'-fore, adv. & conj. [Eng. where, and 
for.] 

A. At adverb : 

1. For what or which reason ; why. (Used 
interrogatively.) 

44 Wherefore hast tbon rent thy clothe#?”— 3 King* 

v. S. 

2. For which reason., (Used relatively.) 

44 Wher ef or* by their frulle ye shall know them. — 
Matt. vii. aa 

3. For what purpose ; why. 

“ Wherefore was I bom?” 

Bhaketp. : Richard II., iL *. 

B, A* eonl. : Accordingly ; so ; in conse- 
quence of which. 

Wherefore ie sometimes uaed as a sub- 
stantive = a reason why. 

44 Dispute learnedly the whys and wherefore *.“ 

Beaum. A Flet. : Rule a Wife. Ac., ill. 

where-In', * whcr ln, adv. [Eng. where, 
and in.] 

1. In what time, place, respect, &c. (Used 
interrogatively.) 

44 Wherein have y<m been galled hy the king? " 

Shaketp. : 4 Henry IV., ir. X 

2. Io which ; in which thing, time, respect, 
hook, &c. (Used relatively.) 

■‘ Hath for him self# his chare are ted 
Wherin he woide ride." Gower: 0. A., L 

Wh6re-fal-t6\ adv. [Eng. where, and into.) 

1. Into what. (Used interrogatively.) 

2. Into which. (Used relatively.) 

44 Where’s the palace whereinto foul things 
Sometimes intrude not?" 

Shaketp. : Othello, iiL A 

* where'-n&ss, s. [Eng. where; The 

quality or state of having a place or position ; 
ubication. 

44 A point hath no dimension*, hut only a t cherenett. 
and is next to nothing."— Grew: 1 Cotmologia. 

where-Sr (f as v), * wher-off, adv. [Eng. 
where, and of.] 

1. Of what or which. (Used interrogatively.) 
44 Whereof are yon made 1 " Shaketp. : Sonnet U 

2. Of which. (Used relatively.) 

44 Who at hi* hand 

Hsve nothing merited, nor cau perform 
A right whereof he hath need." 

Milton : P.L.. It. «*. 

Where-im', adv. [Eng. where , and on.] 

1. On what or which. (Used interrogatively.) 

44 Whereon do you look ?'* Shaketp. : Hamlet , iiL 4. 

2. On which. (Used relatively.) 

44 Infected be th* air wAereon they ride." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, lv. X 

* Where-^ilt', adv. [Eng. where, and out.] 

1. Out ’of which or what. (Used inter- 
rogatively.) 

2. Out of which. (Used relatively.) 

44 Where no leaf blooms or blushes 
Save this whereoUt she crushes 
For dead men deadly wine." 

A. C. Swinburne: Garden of Proserpina. 

* •wliere'-BO, adv. [Eng. where, and «o.] The 
same as Wheuesoever (q.v,). 

where-BO-e’er’, adv. [See def.] A contracted 
form of Whehesoeveh (q.v.). 

where-so-Sv'-er, adv. [Eng. where; so, and 
ever.] 

1. In what place eoever ; in whatever place. 

44 Conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing hut ruin, u fteretoe’er they rove." 

Milton : P. R., lit 70. 

• 2. To what place eoever ; whithersoever. 

“The nolee pursues me t oheretoe’er 1 go.” 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

* where-thr6ugh' (gh silent), adv. [Eng. 
where, and through.] Through which; by 
reason of which. 

44 Deep double shells wherethrough the eye-flower 
peer*.” A. 0. Swinburne : Rondo L 


b6H, b 6 $ i ptfilt, jlfel; cat, 9011, chorus, 9I1I11, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin, 09; expect, Xenophon, eyist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = sham -tion, -sion = Bhun; -tion, -sion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -ble, -dlo. &c. = b$l, d$L 
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where-to', adv. [Eng. where, ami to.] 

1. To what; to what end. (Used inter- 
rogatively.) 

" Whereto tends all thl*?" 

Shakesp.: Midsummer Bight's Dream, lit. J. 

2. To which. (Used relatively.) 

** Whereto we have already attained."— Phik ill. K. 

* where -un-til', adv. [Eng. where, and tint#.] 
Wbereanto ; to what 

"We know It tphereunta it doth amount.” 

Shaketp. ; Lcne'i Labour '» Lott, v. 2. 


where iin'-to, adv. [Eng. where , and unto.] 
h To what ; to what end or purpose. (Used 
interrogatively.) 

2. To which ; after which. (Used inter- 
rogatively.) 


Where-up-on', adv. [Eng. where, and upon.] 

1. Upon; after or ia consequence of wh&t. 
(Used interrogatively.) 

2. Upon which (thing). 

3. In consequence of or immediately after 
which. 

" Thu townsmen mutinied, and rent to Essex ; where- 
upon bo came thither." — Clarendon. 


wher-ev'-er, adv. [Eng, where, and ever,] 
At or in whatever place. 

" Fear not that time, where'er we rove. 

Or absence, shall abate u>y love.” 

Cowper : To Delia. 

where-with', adv . [Eng. where, and with.] 

1. With what or which. (Used interroga- 
tively.) 

" Wherewith shall I taro I*rael?*Wi>d?w rL 1&. 

2. With which. (Used relatively.) 

** The love wherewith then hast loved ma"— ,/oAn 
xtii. 2#. 

where-with-al', adv. & conj. [Eng. where, 
and wtthnt.] 

A. As adv . ; With which or what ; where- 
with. 

** Wherewithal shall we be clothed T "—Matthew vt 2L 

B. As conj. : Upon which ; whereupon. 

" Where wit hell unto tile hartes forest be fleetb." 

)Vyat : The Locer for Shame-fastness, Ac. 

TT Often nsed substantively with the defi- 
nite article in the sense of means, and espe- 
cially of pecuniary means. 

** M. . however, had not the wherewithal to 

fnruiuh a marriage jwrtioa of seven camel*.' - — Daily 
Telegraph, Pea «, 1887. 

• wherne, s. [Quern.] A handmill. 

“ Her bauds are on the wherne. and her Soger* on 
the distaff.*— Dr. Clarke: Sermons, p. 472. 

* who i" ret, *whir'-rSt, v.L [A freq. of 
whir (q.v.).] 

1. To harry, to trouble, to tease. 

M Don’t keep wherreting me with your nonsense."— 
Blckerttajf: Love in o Village, L 5. 

2. To give a blow on the ear to. 


* whSr'-r^t, * whir-re t, s. [Wherret,*.] 
A blow or box on the ear. 


This other fellow here receive* hi* wkirrit.’ 

Beaum. A Flex . : Bios Valour, iv. 

wher'-ry (1),* wher-y, * whir ry, *. [Icel. 

hverfr = shifty, crank (said of a ship); Norw. 
hverv = crank, unsteady, swift, from Icel. 
hverfa (p. t. hvarf) — to turn.] 

L A light, shallow boat, seated for passen- 
gers, and plying on rivers. 

** James waa conveyed to MHTb&nk, where he crossed 
the Thames in a wherry." — Macaulay Hist. Eng., 
ch. lx. 


2. A light, half-decked fishing vessel ased 
indifferent parts ofGreit Britain and Ireland. 


whfcr'-rjf (2), s , [Web chwerw = bitter.] A 
liquor made from the pnip of crab-apples 
after the veijuiee is expressed. (Sometimes 
caiied Crab-wherry.) ( Prov .) 


wher'-r^-man, s. [Eng. wherry (IX and 
man.] One who rows a wherry. 


* whe r-thr on gh, adv, [Wherethrough.] 

* wherve, s. [A.S. hwtorfan ^io roll.] A 
balance (?X 

“ So toe. so round, and even a thread abe [the spider] 
spin tie*, hanging thereunto her*elfe, and using the 
weight of her owns bodte instead a i % wherve. — P, 
BoUand : Plinie, hk. xL, ch. xxiv. 

* wher-with, adv. [Wherewith.] 


whSt, * whette, * whet-ten, v.t. [A.S. hwet- 
tan — to sharpen, from hunt = keen, bold, 
brave, from O. Sax. hunt = sharp, keen ; cogn. 
with Dufc. wetten = to sharpen ; Icel. hvetja — 


to sharpen, to encourage, from hvatr = bold, 
active, vigorous; Sw. tritlja — to whet; Cer. 
u*tztn ; O. H. Ger. Auxizan, from hwas = 
sharp.] 

1. Literally: 

(1) To sharpen ; to make sharp by rubbiog 
on a stone or similar substaoce. 


” The bow* they bend, and tha knives they whet.' 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, iv. 2 *. 

(2) To rub with or on a stone or similar sub- 
stance for the purpose of sharpening. 

(3) To sharpen generally. 


** Here roam* the wolf, the eagle whets hit beak." 

Byron ; Childs Barold, li. 42. 

2. Figuratively: 

0) To make sharp, keen, or esger ; to ex- 
cite, to stimulate. 


** The nsaal prefaces Kiaongat each people to rhet 
each other’a courage .”— Clarendon : Religion A Policy, 
ch. ix. 


• (2) To provoke ; to make angry or acri- 
monious. 


*' Since Gualua first did whet me against Cne*ar." 

Shaketp. : Julius Cortar, IL 1. 

*H To whet on. To whet forward ; To urge 
on ; to instigate, 

M Whet on Warwick to thia enterprise." 

Shaketp. i 2 Henry VI., L X 

•whet, ». [Whet, t?.] 

1. The act of whetting or sharpening by 
friction. 


2. Something which whets or stimulates the 
appetite. 

'* A u ivYy table 1* a certain whet ; 

You would not think how heartily hell eat" 
Dry den ; Juvenal xL 

wh£th'-er, *weth-er, * whed-lr. pro*., 
adj & conj. [A.S. hwcedher — which of two ; 
cogn. with Icel hvarr ; M. H. Ger. weder ; 
O. H. Ger. hwedar; Goth, hwathar. Formed 
with comparative suffix from Atcd — who.] 

A. Aspron. : Which of two; which one of 
two. (Used interrogatively and relatively.) 

•*, Whether of thoae twain did the will of hi* father ?” 
—Matthew xxi. SI. 

• B • As adj . : Wliicli of two. 

" And *o wrought 

That when the father him Itethought, 

And aighe to whether aide it d rough, ” 

€ower : C. jL, li. 

C. As conjunction: 

*1. Used as the sign of a qaesticn. 

M Whether l* not thia the sane of a carpenter?"— 
Wy cliff t . Matthew xiiL 

2. Which of two or more alternatives ; used 
to introduce the first of a series of alternative 
claases, the succeeding clause or clauses 
being connected by or or by or whether. 

" Thou ahall *peak my wortla auto them, whether 
they wiii hear, or whether they wiil forbear . “—Ezekiel 
!L7. 

If (1) Sometimes the correlative clause is 
simply a negative. 

" Yon have said ; but whether wiwOy or no. let the 
forect Judga"— Shakesp. : At Ton Like It, iiL 2. 

(2) In many esses, where tlio second of two 
alternatives is the mere negative of the first, 
the second Is omitted, and whether stands 
without any correlative, and has simply the 
force of if. 

" And now who know* 

Batyoa, Lorenzu. whether i *in yoor* ?" 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, 1L C. 

If Whether or no: In either alternative : as, 
1 will go whether or no. 

* wh&th'-er, adv. [Whither.] 


whSth'-er-ing, «, [Etym, doubtfnL] The 
retention of the after-birth in cows. 


whet'-fle, *. [See def.] 

Omith. : A woodpecker (q.v.X 

** In *om« cooutie* a Wood pecker la called a * Whet- 
tie’ and in other* a * Woodwaie.— twe word* which 
aeen to hare the mum derivation. Tl»# Ar*t ha* been 
•apposed to b* merely a corruption of whittle— a 
knife— formerly written ‘whytel*; but a atii! more 
ancient form of thia word Is • thwitol,’ which renders 
the conjecture very uoilkely. Go lha other h«»d. 
* Wood wale.' or 'WoodwalV maybe traced from ’ Wit 
wall,’ aa found in Hnllyband - * Diet ionarie cognate 
with the Low-Dutch Weedewad, and the Old-Gennau 
Witte coal ... of which hetile 1* but aa may cor- 
rui <t Ion ; and 11 U oertwln that, whatever the secood 
ayllabie may ia«w, the first is oaiy wood — ic old 
Anglo-Saxon vridu ... In aome form or other the 
word occur* not no frequently tn old poem*"— Yarrell : 
Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), iL Ml, * 62 . 

whet'-slate, i. [Eng. whet, v, t and slate. ] 
[Whetstone, II.] 


whSt'-stdne, s. [A.S. AimfoMR.] [Whet, v.] 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit : A piece of stone, usually a rect- 
angular slsb, nsed for sharpening cutlery 
or tools. Scythe-stones are bellied, and taper 


toward the ends. Many varieties of stone, 
especially of the slaty kiuds, are more or less 
perfectly adapted for the purpose. Some, how- 
ever, are peculiarly suited for imparting a fine 
edge to tools, command a high price, and are 
generaliy used in the workshop as oilstones. 

M I'd rathor, I, 

Be like a whetstone, that an edge can put 

On »teel, tboagh't *elf be dull and cannot cot." 

Ben Jonson : Horace ; Art of Poetry. 

2. Fig. : Anything w hich sharpens, excites, 
or stimulates. 

II. Petrol. : A silieeoas clay-slate, compact 
and of homogeneous texture. Used frr sharp- 
ening edge-tools. Caiied also Whetslate and 
Whetstone-slate. 

If * To give the whetstone, To deserve the t ohet- 
stone : Old phrases, in which the whetstone 
ia associated with lying, and regarded as the 
proper premium for accomplishment in thst 
art. 

whetstone-slate, a [Whetstone, II.) 

* whette, v.L [Whet, r.] 

Wh£t'-ter, *. [Eng. whet, v. ; -er.] 

1, Oue who or that which whets, sharpens, 
or stimulates. 

** The a!r upon Ban*te«d Dowd* is nothing to it for 
a whetter; yet 1 never *ee it, hut the spirit of fauiln* 
appear* to me,"— Congreve ; Loss for Love, L 

* 2. One who indulges in whets or drams ; 
& tippler ; a dram-drinker. 

" The whetter 1* obliged to refmb himself every mo- 
ment with a liquor as the eauff-taker with a powder." 
—Steele: Tatter, No. 14L 

whew (ew as ti), interj. or s. [From tlio 
sound made.] A sound expressive of astonish- 
ineot, aversion, or contempt. 

M Lepel suppressed a whew.” — Banttay : Singleton 
Fontenoy. 

whew -duck, *. [See extract under 

Whewer.] 

whew (ew as u), v.i. [Whew, interj,] To 
whistle with a shrill pipe, as plovers. (Prov.) 

whew-ell-ite (whew as hn), s. [After 
the late Prof. Wheweii of Cambridge ; soff. 
-itc (Min.).) 

Min. : A rare monoclinic mineral occurring 
in well-defined, mostly twinned crystals on 
caicite (q.v.), of nokuown loeaiity, though 
suggested by Quenstedt, from Hungary. Hard- 
ness, 2*5 to 2*75; lustre, vitreous to sub- 
resinous ; brittle ; fracture, eouehoidsl. 
Compos. : an oxalate of lime. 

whew'-er (ew as uX whew, v. ; -er.) 

Omith. : The widgeon (q.v.). 

** The note of the Widgeon la a ahrlll whistle, and In 
•ome part* of Eoglaod it is in consequence caiied the 
Whew-duck and IV hewer. 0 — YarreU : Brit Birds (ed. 
4th), iv. 4uflu 

whey, s. [A.S. hwceg ; cogn. with Dnt. hul, 
wei; ct. WeL chwig — whey fermeated with 
sour herbs.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : The serum or watery part of 
milk separated from the more thick or coagu* 
Isble part, especislly in the process of making 
cheese, in which process the thick part is 
termed curd, and the thin whey, various 
preparations of whey are med ideally nsed as 
aodorifica, 

** In sight of the field* sad castle* which they re- 
garded a* their own, they had be«-u giad to be Invited 
by • peazaut to partake of bis whey aud his potatoes.” 
— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xlL 

2. Chem. : [Ssauvi, JL]. 

* whey - face, «. A pale-faced person. 
(Used in contempt.) 

” What soldier*, wVr -face I * 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, v. % 

* whey-laced, a. Pale-faced. 

** A* many whey-faced girl*."— Richardson: Clarissa, 
vi. a . 

whey'-ejr, «. [Eng. whsy ;-ey.] Of the nature 
of whey ; resembling whey. 

** la leading down the wheyey part of the blood to 
the reines. ‘—Bacon : Bat. Hist. 


whey'-Ish, a. [Eog. whey; -UK] Resembling 
whey ; wheyey. 

" Wretched he that qnaff* 

Such wheyish llqo-r«.” J. Philips : Cider, l 


whey-Ish-ncss, «. [Eog. wheyish; •nest.] 
The quality or state of beiag wheyish. 


•whlb-lSn, * whTb'-IIn, «. [Etym. doubt- 
ful.] A ennach, 

" God's my very life, he’s • very mandrake, or else 
(God blew us) mm of thoae whiiUm ; and that's worm." 
Dekkerj Honest HI tore. 


fate, fat, fire, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
•r, wore, wglt, work, who, s$u ; mate, chh, cure, pmlte. our, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu — kw. 
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which, * whilR, * wich, * wuch, * whiche, 

* Wlche, proiu [A.S. hwtlc , hwetc, hwylc, a 
contracted form of hxcilic = why-like, from 
hiri, hvy = why (from /ura = who), and lie = 
tike; cogn. with O. Sax. hicilik, from Atri = 
why, and lik = like ; O. Fries. hwelik, huvlk, 
hicek ; Dut. welk ; Icel. hvilikr =. of what kind, 
fromhvi, instrumental case of Averr =who, and 
llkr = like ; Dan. hvilken (masc.), hvilket 
(neut.) ; Sw. hvilken, hvilket ; Ger. wither ; 
O. H. Ger. hwelik , from hwto = how, and lik = 
i lika ; Goth, hveleihs, from hwe instrumental 
cose of kieas = who, and leiks = like ; Lat. 
qualis = of what sort. Aa an Interrogative 
pronoun, which ia used of any gender, but as 
a relative it is now only neuter. 1 

1, An interrogative pronoun, by wbicb one 
or more out of a number of persons or things, 
frequently one out of two, is inquired for 
or is desired to be pointed out or definitively 
described. 

m Which of yon conrtnoeth me of »ln ! "—John Till, 44 

2. A relative pronoun, serving as the neuter 
of who, and having as its antecedent one or 
more persons or things* It ia now cou fined 
to things; such expressions as “Our father 

•which art in heaven" being now obsolete. 
Sometimes the antecedent is a clause or sen- 
tence : as, He is ill, which I am sorry for. 

a Used adjectivsly, or with a noun, the 
relativs comiDg before the noun. 

** What I whUkc way Is he gone ? he gmn to me* 

Chaucer ; C. T*, 4 . 0 ;«. 

4, Used as an indefinite pronoun, standing 
for whichever , any one which, that whtch, those 
which , or the like : as, Take which yon please. 

T (1) IVhich waa formerly frequently pre- 
ceded by the. 

•• Do they not hlsspheme th*t worthy wane by the 
which ye are called ! —Janet it 7. 

(2) Which was. formerly sometimes followed 
by aa or that , with the effect of emphaaia or 
definiteness. 

(3) It waa also sometimes followed by tha 
indefinite article. 

*• I abftll him tellen which* a gret honour 
It la." Chaucer : C. T «,875w 

(4) IVhich is which: Which is the one and 
which tha other. A phrase commonly used 
to denote inability to distinguish between two 
persons or things. 

(5) Which sometimes had whose ft* its geni- 
tive. 

*• Of DiRD'a first <H ■obedience, and the fruit 
Of that forhidden tree, tchot* mortal taste 
Brought death lu to tho world." _ . . * 

Milton : P.L., Ll 

which- ev'-er, whifh-so-gv'-er, proa. 
[Eug. which ; - ever , -soever.] Wliether one or 
the other; no matter which. (Used both aa 
an adjective and a noun : as, Take whichever 
road you please ; whichever of the roads ba 
takes, . 

4 whick'-en, ft [Wicken.] 

Whid, *. [Etym. donbtfuL Cf. Welsh chwld 
= a quick turn.] 

1. The motion of a hare running but not 
frightened. 

2. A lie. (Curas : Death & Dr. Hornbook .) 

Whld, v.L [Whid.] (Scotch.) 

1. To whiak ; to move nimbly. 

M An* morning pousale whlddin' eeeo." 

Burnt; ToJ. LapraiJt. 

2. To lie, to fib. 

Whi'-dah, why'-dah, s. [Native name.] 

Geog. : A maritime provinca of Dahomey, 
on tbs Bight of Beuin. 

whidah-bird, whydah-bird, a. 

Ornith . : Tbs Widow-bird ( Vidua paradisea), 
or Broad-shafted Whidah-bird, from equator- 
ial West Africa. Male black on bead, back, 
and tail; brilliant red npon the nape and 
lower parte of the body; femala brownish 
yellow on head, breast and borders of winga 
rose colour. Length of body about five 
inches, tail eleven inches ; female somewhat 
smaller. Tha song la simple but pleasing, 
and these birds ara brought to Europe in 
considerable numbers and sold aa cage birds. 
They are generally called by dealers Birds of 
Paradise, and sometimea Paradise Widow- 
birds. Used ia a wider sense of any species 
of the genus Vidua (q.v,). The nama Widow- 
bird, or Willow, is also applied with a qualU 
fying epithet to allied genera; tha species 
of Coliuspaaser being popularly known as 


Mourning Widows, and the single apeclea of 
Chera (Chera caffra ) as ths Long-tailed Widow- 
bird. 

whidah-finch, whydaw-finch, ft 

Ornithology : 

1. The W bidab-bird (q.v.). 

The bird ott the wing la the whgdahffnek. remark, 
aide for the enormous plume* with which the tail of 
the male bird Is decorated during the breeding season. 

— I Vallace; Geog. DM. Animals. L 264. 

2. Any species of the genus Vidus, consist- 
ing of tropical and South-Afrlean finches, with 
long wings and a boat-shaped tail, tbs two 
middle feathers of which become excessively 
lengthened in the mala in the breeding 
season, and drop off when incubation ia over. 
Most of tha species seek tlieir fond on the 
ground, generally subsisting on grass seeds 
and insects; but they pass a considerable 

E ortton of th8 breeding season among the 
ranches of trees, as affording tba most con- 
venient situation for the bestowal of their 
abnormally long tails, whilst some are found 
inhabiting the reedy parta of the continent in 
the neighbourhood of great rivers. Their 
nssts closely resemble those of the Weaver- 
birds. Tba beat known species are the Vidua 
paradisea [Widow-bird] and V. erythrorhyn- 
ehus, the Red-billed Whidah-fincb, which is 
somewhat smaller. 

• whid-er, adv. [Whither.] 

* whid-er-ward, ad tv [Whitherward.] 

whlfi; * weffe, ft [An imitative word. Cf. 
puff, pipe, <£c. ; cogn. with Welsh chwiff = a 
whiff, s puff; ehwiffis = to puff; chuxiff = a 
gust ; Dan. viA = a puff, a gust ; Ger. piff-paff, 
used to denote a sudden, explosive sound.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A sndden expnlslon of smoke, or the 
like, from tbo mouth ; a puff. 

** The dripper he blew n whiff from his pipe. 

And a scornful laugh Isugned be. 

Longfellow: Wreck of the Setperu*. 

2. A short blast or gust of air ; ft gust of 
air conveying some smell. 

" A whiff 

Of stale debauch, forth Issuing from the stiea 
That Law has Hocused.’ Cawper : Task, ir. 4M. 

3. A hasty view ; a glimpse. (Protv) 

4. A name used at Oxford and other places 
on the Thames for a light kind of outrigged 
boat. It ia timber -built throughout, thus 
differing from a skiff, which is a racing-boat, 
usually of cedar, and covered with canvas for 
some distance at the bnw and stern. 

IL Ichthy . : [Mary-sole].- 

whiff, r.f. [Whiff, ft] 

1. To puff; to emit In pnffa or whiffs. 

2. To consume in whiffs ; to smoke. 

3. To blow ; to carry on tbe wind. 

" The erooke took him 1 Empedocles], and whfft him 
up into the moou .’— Ben Joruon ; Sows from the Ntv> 
World. 

• 4. To carry, as by a slight blast or puff of 
wind ; to blow. 

- It was scornfully whiffed aaida.*— Carlyle: French 
RwoL, pt. 1., bk. r., ch. iu 

•5. To drink; to consume by drinking. 
(Perhaps in this sense coufounded witb quaff.) 
“Oargantua whiffed the great draught.*— Urquhart : 
Rabelais, hk. I. ch. xxxix. 

•whitr-fet, a. [Eng. whiff, 8.; dimin. suff. 
-et.\ A little whiff. 

WhifT-ing, j. [Whiff.] A mods of fishing 
for bass, mackerel, pollack, Ac. (See extract.) 

** Whiffing, the process of slowly towing the halt 
(■culling or polling In the known haunts of the fish). 
-Field, Dec. 96, 188ft 

whir -fie, v.L & f. [A frequent, from whiff, v. 
(q.v.).J 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To veer about as the wind docs. 

” If the winds whiffle about to the south."— Damptor : 
Disc, of Winds, ch. vl. 

* 2. To change from one opinion or conrse 
to another ; to use evasions ; to prevaricate ; 
to be fickle and unsteady. 

** For, Just ss Interest whiffled on hie mind. 

Be Aimtolisus left, or Thracians join'd. 

Marta: Rulattlus. 

* 3. To drink, to quaff. 

* B. Transitive: 

1, To disperse with a whiff or puff ; to blow 
away; to scatter, to dissipate. 

“ Whiffle away these truths."— Afar* 

2. To shake or wave quickly. 


Wbif -fie, *. [A dimio. from whiff, s. (q.v.).] 

A fife ur small flute. 

wliiffle-trec, *. A bar to wbicb the 

traces of au animal's harness are connected, 
and whereby the vehicle is drawn ; a whippie- 
tree. The terms single, double, and treble 
tree are more convenient, and expressive of 
their capacity. 

* Wlfif '-fler, *. [Eng. whiffle, a. ; -er.] 

1. One who whiffles ; one who frequently 
changes his opinions or comae ; ono who use* 
shifts or evasions in argument; a fickle or 
unsteady person ; a trifler. 

2. A piper or flfer, 

3. A wand -bearer to head a procession ; an 
officer who led the way in processions, and 
who cleared the way by blowing a burn or 
trumpet ; any person wbo led the way in a 
procession. 

H Whiffiert originally beaded armies or processions 
as ft fen or pipers ; in process of time tbs word 
whiffiert. which had always been used ill the *eu*e of « 
filer, CJirno to slgulfy auy person wbo went Ikdort In 
a procession."— Douce: Jlluitraliont of Shaktsjuort. 

fif Hence, a harbinger of any kind. (See 
extract under Shoeino-horn, II. I.) 

whig (1), ft PYhey.] 

* 1. Acidnlatcd whey, sometimes mixed witb 
buttermilk snd sweet herbs, used as a cooliDg 
beverage. (Prov.) 

“ with leeks and onions, whig aud whey.* 

Breton : Works of a Young Wit, 

2. Whey. (Scotch.) 

Whig (2), * whigg, ft & a. [For etym. aee ex- 
tract.] 

A. ^4a substantive : 

Eng. Hist.: A term applied to the mem- 
bers of one of the great political parties in 
Oreat Britain. Originally it waa a Scottish 
term, and appears to have been that used in 
Scotland in the reign of Charles I., and in 
England In that of Charles II. According to 
Bishop Burnet's account (Own Times , bk. i.) 
of the origin of the wbrd : 

"The routh-west cooutles of Scotland havstcldom 
corn enough to serve them all tlio year round, aod the 
northern parts producing won tbau they used, those 
in the west went In summer to buy at Leith the stores 
that came from the north. From the word whiggam. 
osed In driving their horses, all that drov* wers cailed 
the whiggamors, contracted Into whlpt. Now in the 

J «*r before the uews came down of duke Hamilton s 
efeat, the ministers animated their people to ri*o 
and march to Edinburgh ; and they eame up. inarch- 
logon the head of their parishes, with au nnhe^rdof 
fury, praying and preaching all the.way as they came. 
The marquis of Argyle end his party came and headed 
them, they being about «,0oa Tbie was called the 
‘Whiggamors’ Inroad*; and ever after that all who 
oppoaed the court came in contempt to be called 
Whigs. 

From Scotland tha term was transferred to 
England, and was applied to the political 
party opposed to the Tories. It waa first 
assumed as a party name by those who were 
chiefly instrumental in placing William III. on 
the throne. As a political term it has now 
almost fallen out of use, being superseded by 
the term Liberal, tha more extreme members 
of which party have assumed the name of 
Radicals. [Liberal, Radical, Torv, Whiqa- 
more.1 During the colonial and revolutionary 
period of the United States the term Whig waa 
applied to thosa who opposed the British rule, 
those who favored It being styled Tories. In 
1834 it was adopted as fhe name of the suc- 
cessors of thR old National Republican party. 
The Whig party died out after 1852, and was 
euccesded by tbe preaant Republican party. 

B. As artj. : Pertaining or relating to tha 
Whigs ; composed of or proposed by Whigs. 

“ Attached to the Whig vwirty." — Burke : Appeal 
from the Sew to the Old Whigt. 

whig, V.t. A t. [Prob. connected with A.& 
weegan = to move, to agitate, to move along.] 
A. Intrans. : To move at aD easy and steady 
pace ; to jog along. 

“Wm whlggtng cnouHy awa* hsmo." — Scott : Qu‘J 
Maimeriug, ch. xxiv. 

B« Trans. : To urge forward, as a horse, 
i Scotch in both uses, 

whig'-a-raore, whig / -ga mbre, s. [Wma, 
«.] A whig ; a term of contempt applied to a 
Scotch Presbyterian. 

“It Isna good for iny health to come In the gate o' 
the whigumore bailie bodies."— Scott : Rob Hog, ch. 

XXT. 

wfilgamores’ raid, ft [Engagement, 
II. 2.] 

* Whig'-gar-cll^, a. [Formed from whj, ft, 


rboll, 1)6^; pout, jtffrl; cat, fell, chorus, §hin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, lug. 

-Qian, -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -jiion = shun, -cions, -tious, -sious = shus, -ble, -die, Ac. - b$l, dfi. 
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whiggery— whimsicality 


on analogy of oligarchy, Ac.] Government by 
Whigs. 

“ They will not recognise any government iu Great 
Britain but whiggarchy ouly. 1 *— Swift : Conduct of the 
A Utc*. (Appendix.) 

whig'-ger-^, s. [Eng. whig, s. ; -try.) The 
principlea of the Whigs ; Whiggism. 

Whlg'-glsh, a. [Eng. whig, s. ; -fcfc.) Per- 
taining or relating to Whigs ; partaking of the 
principles of Whigs ; characteristic of Whigs. 

••A portion of the Tories, with their old leader, 
Dauby. at their head, began to bold W biggish lan. 
guage.' — Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. rl. 

whlg-glsh-l^, adv. [Eng- vhiggish; « ly .] In 
* whiggiah manner. 

wWg'* gt$m, a. [Eng. whig, a. ; -im] The 
principlea of the Whigs ; whiggery. 

M And, though he had never been factions, his poli- 
tical opinions bad a tinge of Wkiggitmf— Macaulay : 
Hitt. Eng., ch. viU. 

• whirling, a. [Eng. whig, a. ; dirain. anff. 
-ling.] A petty or insignificant Whig. (Used 
in contempt.) 

whlg-mau-lceV-Ie, s. & a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

A. As subst : A trinket, s nicknack, a 
whim. (Scotch.) 

“ Nani o’ y ere whigmaleeritm and curlleworllo."— 
Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xfx. 

B. As adj.: Dealing in gimcracka; whim- 
sical. 

while, * whil, * whyle, * wyle, s. & conj. 
[A. a. hwU = a time ; cogn. with Teel. hvUa = 
a place of reat, a bed ; Dan. hvile ~ rest ; Sw. 
hvila = reat ; O H. Ger. hwila ; Ger. weile ; 
Goth, hiceila = a time, aeason ; and perhaps 
aiao with Lat. quits = rest.) 

A. As substantive : 

1. A time ; a apace of time ; eapeclally a 
ahort space of time during which aomething 
happens, or is to happen, or be done. 

“ I for a while will Imre you.* 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, V. 

* 2. A turn, a return. (Wyciife: 1 Kings 
xxiv. 20.) 

B. As conjunction : 

1. During the time that : as, While I write 
you aleep. 

2. As long a* ; whilst. 

M Uee your mamory ; you will acuslhly experience * 
gradual Improvement, while yoo take care oot to over, 
load It.’— Waif* 

3. At the same time that. 

** Painfully to pore upon a book 
To »eek the light of truth : white truth the while 
Doth falsely blind the eyesight of hlj look. 

Shakesp. i Lose' i Labour's Lost, L L 

*4. m 

** While then, God be with you 1" 

shakesp. : Macbeth, UL 1. 

H (1) The while: During the time that aome- 
thing elae is going on ; in the meantime. 

*' Put oo the gown fAe i ehilef 

Shaketp. : Merry H'lar, of Windsor, It. a. 

(2) Worth while: Worth the expenditure of 
time which would be required ; worth the 
time, pains, labour, or expense involved. 

* (3) While was formerly used in exclama- 
tions of grief: as, Alas, the while l 

while, r.f. & i. [While, *.) 

A. Transitive: 

I. To cauae to pass pleasantly, or without 
languor, irkaomeness, or weariness. (Usually 
followed by cumy.) 

" Here In seclusion, u a widow may. 

The lovely Indy whiled the hour* away' 

Longfellow: Students Tale. 

* 2. To spend. 

" To while ea much time lu perusing this disquisi- 
tion."—/'#^*.- Anecdotes, p. 829. 

* B. Intrans. : To loiter ; to paaa alowly. 
**To puss *w*y the whiling moment*.*— Steele : 

Spectator, No. 622. 

• while mele, adv. [Eng. while, and suff. 
- mele , as in piecemeal, &c.) By turns, 

"Ten thousand by eche moneth whUemele. n —W y* 
Miff e : X Kings r. 14. 

* while -nee a. «. [Eng. while ; -ness.] Change. 

“ Anentl* whom la . . . nether aehadewing of while, 
nest or tyme."— Wy cliffs: James L 17, 

# Whil-ere', * whyle are, adv. [Eng. while, 
and ere.] A little time ago or before ; some 
time ago ; erswhile. 

" Let us be locund. Will you troll the catch 
Yon taught me hut whiter* t" 

Shaketp. .* Tempest, lit. % 

whilej, adv. [Eng. while, with adverbial auff. 


* I. While ; during the time that ; as long as ; 
at the same time that. 

•• H'Atfr* his mo*t mighty father on a hill 
8tood smiling." Shaketp. : Henry V., *. t 

2. Sometimes ; at times. (Scotch.) 

"For «’ the nonsense maggot* that ye whilst take 
into your head."— Scoff : Antiquary, ch. xaaviii. 

whiT-Ing, pr. par. or a. [While, c.) 

• whillng-time, s. A time of waiting. 

“The wfttfinff-flme, tbo gathering together *nd 
waiting a little before dinner, la tbo moat awkwardly 
passed away of any In th* fonr-and. twenty hoar* "— 
Steels : Spectator, No. 448. 

whllk, s. [Whelk.] 

whilk, pro n. [Which.) (Scotch.) 

whU'-ltf, v.t. [Prob. connected with wheedle 
(q.v.Xj To cajole by wheediing; to whillywlia. 

whll'-l^-wha, whil-ly-whaw, v.t . & i. 
[WhillyJ 

A. Trans. : To cajole, to wheedle; to de- 
lude by apecious pretences. 

B. Intrans.: To utter cajolery or wheed- 
ling speeches. (Scotch.) 

whil'-ljr-wha, whll'-U-whaw, a. A a. 

[Whjllvwha, p.) 

A. As substantive : 

1, Idle cajoling speeches ; flummery. 

" Learn the way of blawlng in a woman's log wl* a 
your whillywhas t ’—Scott : Old Mortality, eh. r. 

2. A ahnffler. 

“ You soou begin to suspect a whHlywhaf—J. Wil- 
son : y octet Ambrotiana, 1. 119. 

B, As adj. : Characterized by cajolery ; not 
to be depended on. 


whil -^m, * whil -6me, * whyl-ome, adv. 
[A.S. hvnlum, dat. of hwii — a while.) For- 
merly, once, of old, erewhile. 

" On sloping mounds, or In the rale beneath, 

Are dome* where whUome kings did make repair." 

Byron : Chtlde Harold, L 82. 


whilst, * whilest, adv. [Eng. whiles, with 
excrescent t, as iD amidst, amongst , &c.) 
While. 


** Whilst you r great goodnesa, cut of holy pity, 
Absolved him with an axe.” 


Shaketp. : Henry VUI H lit 1 

The whilst: 

(1) In the meantime. 

-rn call 8ir Toby the whilst "Shaketp : Twelfth 
Sight, lr. % 


(2) While. 

"TK* whilst, amns’d, yon hear." 

Thomson : Castle of indolence, L IS 


whim (I), s. [Iceh hvima — to wander with 
the eyes, as a ailly person ; vim — giddiness, 
folly.] A audden turn or start of the mind ; 
a andden fancy ; a freak, a caprice. 

*' Touching thy harp iu the whim came on thee." 

Matthew Arnold : Empedocles on Etna. 

V For the difference between freak and 
whim, see Freak. 


Whim (2), *. [Etym. doubtful.) A holating- 
device operated by horse-power, to wind a, 
rope and draw & kibble or bucket from a mine. 
The rope is passed over a pulley and around a 
drum on a vertical shaft provided with a 
cross-bar, to which a pair of traces Is con- 
nected. (Also written whin.) 

Whim Is nsed locally = mine, f. Thus 
Tully Whim, in the lale of Purbeck = Tnlly 
Mine. 

whlm-gln, s. 

Mining: The same as Whim (2> 

whim-rope, s. 

Mining: A rope by which the kibble ia 
attached to the winding-engine or whim. 

whim-shaft, i. 

Mining: The shaft by which the stuff is 
drawn out of a mine. 

•whim, v.i. & t. [Whim (1), a.) 

A. Intrans. : To indulge in whims ; to be 
subject to whims or capricious fancies ; to be 
giddy. (Congreve : Way of the World, Iv.) 

B. Trans. : To influence by whims or odd 
fancies. 

** How he came to be whimmed oft from it, u hit 
expreaaion *a‘- Ward : Lift of Dr. Henry More. 

wMm'-hle, ». [Wimble.] 

whim-brfl, s. [Etym. not apparent ; prob. 
from the cry of the bird. Cf. tittereL] 

Omith. : Numenius phmopus, widely distri- 
buted from the north of Europe and Asia to 


the north of Africa and India, visiting Eng- 
land in its spring and autumn migrations, 
occasionally breeding iu the Shetland Islands 
It resembles the Curlew (q.v.), hut ia smaller, 
and has a proportionately shorter hili ; length 
of male sixteen inches, female somewhat 
larger. Plumage bright ash-colour, with 
atreaka of brown on neck and breast ; a band 
of yellowish-white on middle of head, with a 
wider brown band on each aide ; belly and 
abdomen white ; feathers of back and scapu- 
lars deep brown in the middle, bordered with 
brighter brown ; tail ashy-brown, with oblique 
brown bands ; bill blsckiah, inclining to led 
at base; feet lesd-colour. The Whimhrel is 
probahly the “ Curlew-knave " of the old 
Household Books ; its flesh is still esteemed 
for the table, snd its eggs are as highly 
valued as those of the plover. 

•whim -ling, s. [Eng. whim (1\ a. ; dimln. 
anff. -iing.) A person full of whfraa. 

"Go, Whimling, and feteh two or three grating 
loarea out of the kitchiog.’— Beaum. A Flet. : Cox- 
comb, If. 


• whim -m^, a. [Eng. whim (1), a. ; -y.) Full 
of wbims ; whiraaical, capricious. 

“Theftudy of R*hblnic*l literature either find* • 
man whimmy, or make* him * 0 ." — Coleridge. 

* whlmpe, * whympe, v.i. [Low Ger. wemem, 

Ger. trim mem. = to whimper.) To whimper. 

"There fhall he IntracUbflea, that will whlmpe and 
whin*."— Latimer: Ser. before Edw. FA, March 22. 

whlm’-per, V.i. & t. [A frequent, from 
whimpe (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To cry with a low whining 
voice ; to whine. 

"The lather by bli authority fhoold alwayf stop 
thU fort of crying, and alienee their whimpering . " — 
Locke: On Education. 

B. Trans.: To utter Id a low, whining 
tone : aa, To whimper out complaints. 

whim -per, *. [Whimper, 1 ?.] A low, peeviah 
or whining cry. 

"The firat whimper waa borne opou our ear*,"— 
Field. April 4, lies. 

H To be on the whimper: To be in a peevish, 
crying state. (Collcq.) 

whlm'-per-er, «. [Eog. whimper, v. ; *er.] 
One wno whimpers. 


whlm-per-Ing, pr.par., cl, & s. [Whimper, 

V.) 

A. & B, As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb.) 

C. As subst. : A low, muttered cry ; a 
whimper. 

" What tm there In thy pur*a, thoa keep'tt «uch a 
whimpering t "—Ben Jotison : QipAes Metamorphosed. 


* Whlm’-pled (1© aa el), ft. [Prob. con- 
nected with whimper.] Distorted with crying. 
“ThU whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy." 

Bhakesp. ; Lores Labour's Lost, ILL L 


• Whim -f e^ (1), *. [Norw. Icvimsa ; Dan. 
vimse = to skip ; jnmp from one thing to 
another.) [Whim (1), «.) A whim, a freak, 
a caprice, an odd fancy. 

M I can feel 

A whinuey in my blood." Ben Jonton : Volpon*. 


whlm'-jey (2), *. [Whim (2); s.] 

1. Mining ; An engine used to draw np 
coala ; the term is particularly applied to the 
old atmospheric engines. 

2. A small warehouse- crane for lifting goods 
to the upper atoreya. 


•whlm-jejr, v.t [Whimsey (l), a.) To fill 
with whimseya or whims. 

"To hero a man* brain* whimtled with hi* wealth." 
—Beaum. A FlcL : Rule a Wife A Aare « Wife~- 


Whlm -slo-al, a. [Eng. whims(ey); deal.] 

I. Full of whims ; capricious ; having fend- 
fhl or capricious fancies ; odd. 


“ If *tUl, from falce pride, your pang* *he deride, 
Thl* whvtuicai virgin forget." 

Byron : Reply to Some Verses. 


2. Strange, enriona, freakish. 

“Offering a whimsical loault to th* government."* 
Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. v. 

3. Odd Id appearance ; fanciful, fantastic. 

"I am not for adding to the beautiful edifice* of 
nature, nor for railing auy whimsical superstructure 
opou her plane.’— Addison: Spectator, No. 98. 


Whim-si cS.T-1-ty, «. [Eng. whimsical; -Uy. J 

Whimsicalness. 

"The whimsicality of my father* bralo waa far 
from having th* whole honour of thia."— JS/em# . 
Tristram Shandy, vol. 11 L, ch. XXxilL 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, ■ire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 
or, wore, W9I4 work, wh 6 , sin; mute, chh, cure, ijnite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, m, ca = e ; ey = a ,* qu = kw. 
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wMm’-sI-cal-l£, adv. [Eng. whimsical ; -ly.] 

Iu a whimsical manner; oddly, freakishly, 
fantastically. 

■■ There le not. perhaps, a more whHtuU>att» ^dlwrnu 
figure in nature.' 1 — Goldsmith : The Bee, No. 1. (In trod.) 

whim'-sl-cal-ness, *. [Eng. whimsical ; 
-new.] T Tbs quality or state of being whim- 
sical ; whimsical disposition ; odd temper. 

« Every ooe values Mr. Pope : one tor . . . Another 
for his whim*icalne***—Pop« * Letter to Mr. Blount 

*whlm'-§ft *. [Wbimsey.] 

* whlm’-wh&m, s. [A reduplication of Eng. 
whim (1), a.] A plaything, a toy, a whim, a 
fancy. 

"Tb.ru p«n ».u t« 

whin (1), #. [Wei. churyn = (1) weeds, (2) a 
weed. 0 Skcat .) Prior suggeata Dan. hven = 
bent grass.] 

1. Botany: 

(1) One of the popular names for the 
genua Ulex, and especially Tor Ulex europccus. 

It ia the common name of that species in 
Scotland. 

TJ Used in the plural for whin-hushes grow- 
ing, as they do, gregariously, so as to cover a 
larger or smaller space with a thorny brake. 

•* Mr. Laldlay drew h la tee ohot and got amoog the 
Whin*."-Field, Oct. 8. 1885. 

t (2) Ononis arvensis . 

2. Petrol. : Whinstone (q.v.). 

Whin-axe, s. An instrument used for 

extirpating whin from land 

whin-berry, b. 

Bot.: The genns Vaccinium, specially V. 
MyrtiUus. 

♦whin-bird, *. 

Omith. : An nnldcntifled bird ; probably 
the whinchat (q.v.). 

«• Gtmt variety ol fluchee nod other email bird* 
whereof oue very email, called a n^rt-ed 

with five yellow »pote, and leaeer than a wren. 
Browne : Norfolk Bird*. 

Whin-hruiser, #. A machine for entting 
and bruising furze or whins for fodder tor 
cattle. 

Whin (2), «. [Etym. doubtful.] The same as 
Whim (2% 

whin (3), a. [Wheen, a] 

whln'-ch&t, s. [Eng. whin 0), and 

Omith. : Saxicola rubefra, closely allied to 
and externally resembling the Stoneenat (q. v.X 
from which it maybe readily distinguished 
by the white streaks on the head and neck, by 
the absence of white on the wing-coverts and 
by the border of rusty yellow on the feathers 
of the upper parts. [Cf. extract under Whi n- 
bird.] It arrives in England about the end 
of April, and ne3ts on the ground, laying four 
to afx bluish-green eggs, and producing two 
brooda in the Beason. Length about five 
inches. 

whine, v.i. [A.S. hwinan ; cogn. with Icel. 
vkina - to whiz, to whir ; Dan. kvirw — to 
whiatle, to whine ; Sw. hvina = to whistle ; cf. 
Icel. kveina = to wail; Goth, kwainon = to 
mourn ; Sansc. kvan = to buzz.] 

1. To express sorrow, distress, or complaint 
by a plaintive, drawling cry ; to moan ; to 
complain in a mean or unmanly way. 

- Tie true, I oould not whine nor algb, 

I know but to obtain or die. 

Byron : The Giaour . 

2. To make a similar noise. (Said of dogs 
and other animals.) 

** I Ilk# a dog. could bite as well 

topet Wife qf Bath'* Prologue, Ui. 

Whine, #. [Whine, v.] A drawling, plaintive 
tone ; the nasal, puerile tone of mean com- 
plaint ; mean or unmanly complaint. 

“ The cant and wDine of a mendicant.” — Cogan : On 
the Pauiont, jit. il., ch. ill. 

whin -er, s. [Eng. whittle), v. ; -«r.] One who 
whines. 

" The sect of whiner* or grnmhlerm (for It dwrvca 
to be •tigmatlzed by no 

nlsbee a very proper subject for rldicnle. —Amo*. 
Winter Evening*, even. 14. 

whlnge, v.i. [Whine, v.] To whine (Scotch.) 

•* If ooy wbigglsb whingln' sot. 

To blame poor Matthew dare mao. 

Bum* : Elegy onCapt. Bender tom ( The Epitaph.) 

whlng'-cr, s. [Whinyard. 1 A sort of hanger 


used as a knife at meals and in broils ; a 
poniard. (Scotch.) 

•• WV the Dletol and the wAt^erlnthe t<* b«jd. 
and the Bible in. the other/— -Scot* • Old Mortality. 
cb. xiv. 

whin'-Ing, *whyn-ing, pr. par. or a. 
[NVhine, v .] 

whxn'-ihg-ltf, adv. [Eng. whining ; -ly.\ In 
a whining manner. 

whln'-ntf, a. [Eng. whin (1), «• ; -y-1 

1. Abounding in whins or furze-bushea. 

•• Qeteskale being a whinny place/- . Vie Ao/ron * 

Bum : Westmoreland A Cumberland, IL #1#. 

2. Abounding in or resembling whinstone. 

whln'-ntf, V.i. [An imitative word ; cf. Eng. 
whine , and Lat. Mnnio= to whinny.] lo 
utter the sound of a horae ; to neigh. 

And tho he were m naked m my nail. „ 

Y.t h. could .M... 

whin -n^, ». [Whinny, v.] The act of whin- 
nying ; a neigh. 

whin -stone, * quhin-stane, * quhyn- 
Stane, s. [Etym. doubtful ; proh. from Lug. 
whin (1), and stone.] 

Petrol. : A term naed in Scotland as eynony 
mous with greenstone (q.v.), but applied by 
miners and quarrymen to any hard, resisting 
rock which comes in the way of their opera- 
tions. (Pag s.) 

* whin -yard, *whm-i-ard, *. [Etym. 
doubtful ;* perhaps from A.S. winnan — to 
flght ; and geard = a rod, a yard.] A aword 

He euateb’d hU wAOiyord op.” 

Butler : Budibrat, I. U. 


2. (See extract). 

" She ««d Scon, * “ 110 ' 1 ? 


or hanger. 


whip, * whip pen, *whyp-pyn, jjt**. 
[Original meaning, to move rapidly ; cL Dut. 
wippen — to skip, to hasten, to flog ; Low 
Ger. wippen, wuppen = to go up and down, 
aa on a seesaw; Dan. vippe = to seesaw, to 
rock : Sw. vippa = to wag, to jerk, to flog ; 
Ger. wippen = to move up and down, to see- 
saw, to flog; Gael, cuip = a whip; Wei. 
chwip = a quick turn ; chwipto = to move 
briskly or nimbly. The h , therefore, appears 
not to have belonged to the word originally.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To move suddenly and quickly; to take 
or aalze with a sndden motion ; to anatch ; 
to carry, convey, or move suddenly and ra- 
pidly. (Generally followed by a preposition, 
as away, off, out, up, &c.) 

*• The .ultAn, furious, calltd a mate, sod saldj, 

2. To make to turn or rotate with lashes : 
as, To whip a top. 

3. To strike with a whip or lash, or with 
anything tough and flexible ; to laah. 

« Wee were ooantnvlned to be*t and wAlp on our 
hor*o*."—Backluyt ; Voyage*. 1. 112. 

4. To furnish with a whip, aconrge, bircli, 
or the like ; to flog. 

•• Let them be whipp’d through every uwjket town, 
till they came to Berwick, whence they came. — 
Shaketp.: i Benry » /., iL 1. 

5. To drive with laahes. 

Oouilderatloo like an angel »me, 

And ofreadlj,K*d.m , 

* 6. To thraah ; to beat out, as grain, by 
striking : as. To whip wheat. 

* 7. To lash in a figurative sense ; to treat 
with cutting severity, as with sarcasm, abuse, 
or the like. 

•• wilt thoo wAlpthln. 

8. To beat into a froth, as eggs, cream, &c., 
with a whisk, fork, apoon, or the like. 

9. To fish by casting a line on a stream, 
[Flvfishino.] 

10. To beat, to overcome, to surpass. (Aim r. 
slang.) 

*11. To aew slightly ; to form into gathers : 
as, To whip a ruffle. 

12 To sew over and over, as the two sel- 
vages of staffs atitched together. 

11. Naut. : To hoist or purchase by meanB 
of a rope passed through a single pulley. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To move or tnrn nimbly ; to start sud' 
denly and run ; to turn and run. 

•• In fight be *>ti up hi* 

turning hU tail* to the enemie. —P- BoUand . Plxnit, 
bk. vlil. ch. »xiv, 


Feb. 1. 1888. 

•J 1. To whip in : 

(1) Intransitive : 

(а) To act aa whipper-in (q.v.). 

•• Also whipped-in for some time to the Bedale.”— 
netd, Nov. 19, 1887. 

(б) To come last. 

•• whipped in, and to the Mtoalshmento! every 

one an extraordinary .taod wan made. — Daily Telo 
graph, July l. 1885. 

(2) Trans. : To keep from scattering, as 
hounda in a hunt; hence, to bring or keep 
the members of a party together, aa in a legis- 
lative assembly. 

2. To whip off: To drive hounds off a scent. 

“The diffioult nature of tha covert, aod the fact 

3. To whip the cat : 

(1) To practise the most pinching parsimony. 

( Prov .) 

(2) To work from house to house by the 
day, as a tailor, dressmaker, carpenter, or the 
like. (Prov.) 

<• Mr. Hugh Halihurton dilate* upon the coetom of 
1 whipping the cat’ — ie., working for iwpfe at tbete 
hnoaee as vu once the wont of Bcottleh tailors. A 
iffir who flll. another, polplt. (!«r a oonjjw 
tionl is equally .aid to ‘ flog pouM. —SL Jam** ■ Co- 
lette, May 2. 1888. 

whip, whippe, *. [Whip, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. An instrument used for driving borsea 
and other animals, or for connection ? com- 
monly consisting of a handle, a thong of plaited 
leather, and a lash of plaited hemp or other 
fibre. Frequently, however, the handle and 
thong are in one piece, forming a tapering 
flexible rod ; riding-whips are made in this 

11 To thy epeod add wlrig^ 

Lest with a tcMp of •corpiop. I pumie 
Thy ling ring. Milton. P. L-, IL 70V. 

2. A coachman, or driver of a carriage. 

•* None of the Loodou wA ip* . . . wear wig. now.”- 
Bheridan ; Rival*, L L 

3. A whipper-in. 

••The first whip was unlucky in meeting with # 
nasty eccideut tome two or three week. back. —Field, 
Oct. 15, 1887. 

4. An endless line, used in saving life from 

•• The whip PAwe* rapidly toward the wreck, aod 
arriving there tbeaailor. make fast the tail-block In 
SorSmee with tho direction* ,ou tho Ully -board, 

.how a signal to tho thoreP- Scribner , Magatint, 
Jan, 1880, p. 880. 

5. A flag used for signalling. 

6 The arm of a windmill, on which a sail ia 
extended ; also the length of the arm reckoned 
from the shaft. 

II. Technically: 

1 Naut. : A form of hoiating-tackle. A 
single whip is the most simple purchase In 
use If the fail or the rope of a single whip 
be apliced round the block of another whip, it 
becomes whip on whip, or whip and runner. 
Thus two single blocks afford the aame pur- 
chase aa a tackle having a double and a single 
block, with much less friction. 

2. Parliamentary ( English ) : 

(1) A member who performs the important 
duties of looking after the interests of Ida 
party, and who aecures the attendance of as 
many members as possible at an important 

division. . . . 

»• Tbe Liberal whip* have iseued a »omewh«t aimilar 
invitation / — Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9. 1882, 

(2) A call made upon the members of a 
party to attend in their places at a certain 
time, as when an important division ia ex- 
pected. 

Urgent whip* have been ia«aed by both Aide*.”— 
Pall Mall Gazette, Nov. 9, 1882, 
v Used as an exclamation = immediately. 

•* You are no tooner choee in, “ 

proud M the deviL , -Cen«i»r# .* Gotham Election. 

u (1) The whip with six strings : [Six, (2)]. 

(2) Whip and derry: 

Mining : An arrangement for raising the 
kibble, by means of a rope merely passing 
over a pulley and attached to a horse. 

(3) Whip and rtmncr : [Whip, s., II. L). 

(4) Whip and spur : With the greatest haste. 

Each •taoneb polemick , 
Cm. .hip and ,pur. and S'l’v' m 


Whlng'-cr, s. IWH1NYAKU.J AWM-WI _ 
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whipcan—whir 


whip-cord, «. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A hard-twisted cord of which 
lashes for whips are made. 

2. Bot. : The genus Chordarfa. 

3. Fabric*: A kind of twilled cloth. 

* whipcordy, a. Like whip-cord ; sin- 
ewy, muscular. 

•* Tht hUhop wonderfully h*le and whlp-cardy. m —Bp. 
Wilber/orcc, la Life. il. S3&. 

Whip-crane, a. A crane of simple con- 
struction, for whipping or quickiv hoisting 
goods tn unloading vessels. 

whip-graft, s. 

Mart. : A graft made by 
cutting the scion and stock 
In a alopiog direction, so 
«s to fit each other, and 
by inscrtiog a tongue in 
the scion into a siit on the 
atock. 

whip-graft, v.i. To 
graft by the method de- 
scribed under Whip - 
graft, k (q.v.). 

whip-hand, s. The vrHip-uKArr. 
hand in which the whip 
Is held in riding or driving ; hence, fig., power, 
advantage. 

If To gti or have the whip-hand of: To get 
or have the advantage over. 

'* A *cheme to get the whip-hand of ths owner."- - 
Field, Dec. 24, 1B87. 

* whip-king, t. A ruler of kings ; a 
king-maker. 

“ SleWd Nevill, that whiphing." — P. Holland : 
Camden, p. *71. 

whip-lash, a 

1. Ord. Lang. : The lash or etriking end of a 
whip. 

**Hay© whip-lath well knotted nod emrtrore InongV 
Tusser: Busbandrie. 

2 . Bof. -* Chorda Jlltim. 

whip-maker, *. One who makes whips. 

whip-net, s. A simple form of network 
fabric produced In the loom by a systematic 
crossing of the warps. 

whip-on-whip, *. [Whip, a, IL 1.] 
Whip-poor-Will, s. 

Omith . : Cajfrimulgus(A ntmstomus) vodfcrus, 
a Goatsucker common io the eastern parts of 
the United States. It is about ten inches 
long ; plumage tawny brown, mnch mottled 
and indistinctly marked with small trausverse 
bands, top nf the bead streaked with black, 
and a narrow 
white collar on 
throat. The 
popular name 
of the bird ia 
derived from 
the cry, which 
bears some re- 
aemblance to 
these words. 

Nut-tall (Omi- 
tkol. United 
State*) says 
that “ in the 
lower part of 
the state of whip-poor-will. 

Delaware ha 

found these birds troublesomely abundant in 
the breeding season, so that the reiterated 
echoes of * whip-poor-will, ‘ whfp-peri-will/ 
Issuing from several birds at the same time, 
occasioned sach a confused vociferation as at 
first to banish aleep.” The habit# of the hird 
aie like those of the European Goatsucker. 
[Caprimulol's.] 

whip -ray, *. The same as Stino-ray. 
80 called from its long and slender talk 

whip-roll, *. 

Weaving: A roller or bar over which the 
yarn passes from the yam-t>eain to the reed. 
By the pressure on the whip-roll the rate of 
let-off (q.v.) ia adjusted. 

whip-round, a A collection or sub* 
apription among Mends or neighbours. 

“I Her] neighbour*, who knew that *he had no money, 
institute*! 11 whip-round, mul soon ntlaed the Decenary 
Amount."— Echo, Not. 23, 1M7. 

whip-saw, a. A thin, narrow saw-blade, 
strained in a frame, and used as a compass- 
saw in following curved lines. 




whip-shaped, a. Shaped liks the lash 
of a whip. [ Flag elli form.] 

whip-snake, a 

ZooL : Any species of the family Drylophidae. 
They may be readily distinguished by their 
excessively slender back and tali, which has 
been compared to the thong of a whip, and 
loog and narrow head, which ends In a pro- 
truding rostral shield or in a flexible anout. 
They are arboreal in habit, usually green in 
colour, and feed on birds and lizards. Wallace 
puts the genera at five and the species at 
fifteen, all from the tropical regions. 

whip-socket, s. A pocket, usually on 
the edge of the dash-board, to hold the whip. 

* Whip-staff, a. 

Naut. : A piece of wood fastened to the 
helm, which the steersman holds in his hand 
to move the helm aud turn the ship. (Bailey.) 

whip-stalk, a. A whip-atock. 

Whip-Stick, *. The handle of a whip ; a 

whip-atock. 

whip-stitch, v.t. 

1. Ord. Lang. : To sew elightly ; to whip. 

2. Agric.: To half-ploogh or rafter (q.v.). 
(Prov.) 

whip-stitch, «. 

* 1. A tailor. (In contempt.) 

* 2. A haaty composition. (Dryden.) 

3. Afirrfc. : A aort of half-plougliiug, other- 
wise called raftering. (Prov.) 

whip-stock, s . The rod or handle to 
which tha lash of a whip ia fastened, 

“ He broke hi* whip-stoch." 

Two Jfeble Kinsmen, L 1 

Whip-Tom-Kelly, «. 

Omith . : Vireosylvia calidris , & native of tha 
West Indian Islands; plumage olive-brown 
above, under parts white, top of head ash- 
coloured. [VinEoevi.viA.] 

* Thlm bird. In Brown’* History at Jamaica, 1* called 
Whip-tom-keKy, from the »arr**«f resetubUnes of it* 
notes to these srttculst* sounds, aud this popular 
appellation tins been given it by various other w riteni. 
Mr. Oosse, however, io hit Birds qf Jamaica, call* this 
bird ’ Jobn-to-whit,' aud etui find no rtsemblauos lo 
Its notes to the word* referred to." — Baird, Brewer, A 
Ridgway : Birds of l forth A mertca . L *«L 

whip-tongue, *. 

Bof. Galium Aparlne. [Goosegrass.] 

whip-worm, i. 

ZooL : Any species of the genna Tricho- 
cephaios (q.v.). 

“They are sometime* called whip-worms, the thick- 
ened body answering to the handle of the whip.” — 
({ualn : Diet. Mod. (ed. 188S), p. 

* whip'-C&n, s. [Eng. whip, aod can.\ A 
boon companion ; a hard drinker. 

“He would prove a lingular whipcan."— Urquhart : 
Rabelais, bk. L, ch. TilL 

* whip-C&t, a. [Eng. whip, and cat.) Drunken. 

“With whlpcat bowllug they kept np a merry carous- 
ing.” Stanyhurst ; Virgil ; ,£neid liL 8«7. 


whipper-in, a. 

1. Hunting: A ruan employed to keep tha 
hounds from wanderiug, and to whip them in 
if necessary to the Hue of scent. 

“ He wm ... made what »)turt«iueu call whipper- 
in ." — Fielding : Joseph Andrews, bk. L, ch. IL 

2. Pari. : The same as Whip, a. 

whipper-snapper, ». An insignificant, 
dimiuutiva person ; a whipster. 

“ There spoke up a brisk little somebody. 

Critic aud whipprr-snapper In a rage 
To set thing* right.” 

R Browning : Balaustion’* Adventure. 

T Often used adject! vely. 

"A parcel of whljfper-snopper sparks ."— Fieldlnt 
Joseph Andrews, bk. iv., ch. vL 

whlp'-plng, pr. par., a ., & s. [Whip, v.) 

A. <V B. As pr. par. <£ particip, adj. : (Set 
the verb). 

C, As subst. : The act of punishing with a 
whip; the act of flogging; the punishment 
inflicted. 

“ Do not flay him who deserves alou* 

A whipping for the fault that he hath done." 

Creech : Horace; Sat., lit 1. 

7 In mediaeval times in England the punish- 
ment of whipping was inflicted on persons of 
low rank convicted of petty larceny snd other 
. small offences. By Act 1 George IV., c. 57, 
this punishment was abolished in the case 
of women. The Act 26 & 27 Viet., c, 44, exteods 
whipping to males of any age convicted of 
robbery with violence, such as garroting. In 
the United Statee whipping does not exist as 
a punishment except in the State of Delaware, 
in which It la retained in the case of minor 
offences, such aa larceny. In Europe the most 
frightful example of it was that formerly 
practiced in Russia, the whipping with the 
knout, io which the victim often died uoder 
the lash. It is now abolished. Whippiog was 
formerly common in the army and navy, but 
has been replaced hy milder punishments. 

* whipping-boy, s. A boy formerly edu- 
cated witn a prince and punished in his atead. 
(Fuller : Church Hut., ii. 382.) 

* whipping-cheer, i. Flogging, flagel- 
lation, chastisement. 

" Bhe shall have whipping-ehoer enough, I warrant 
bsr."— Shakesp. : 3 Henry JV^ T. 4. 

* whipping crust, $. (See extract.) 

“ 111 give thee white wlue. red wine , . . malmsey 
and whipping^rust.'"— Marlowe : Doctor Fous us, iL A 

whipping-hoist, s. A steam hoisting 
device for use in buildings, Ac. 

whipping -post, t. A post to which 
offenders were tied when whipped. 

* Whipping - snapping, a. Insignifi- 
cant, diminutive, 

“All sorts of whipping-snapping Tom Thumbs."— 
Thackeray: Roundabout Fa pert, xr. 

whipping-top, a. A boy‘a top made to 

apin hy whipping. 

whip-ple, * whyp-ple, a. [a frequent. 

from whip (q.v.).] (See compound.) 


whlp'-crSp, s. [Eng. whip, and crop , s. (1>] 

Bot. : (1) Pyrus Aria ; (2) Viburnum Lan- 
tana; (3) Viburnum Opulus. (Britten 6t Holland.) 

* whip -jAek, * whippe-jack, $. [Eng. 
whip, and jack.) A vagabond who begged for 
aims aa a distressed seaman ; hence, a geoeral 
term of reproach or contempt. 

“One Bonner (a bare whlppefack)."— Maitland : Re- 
formation, p. 74. 

* whip mas ter, s. [Eng. whip , and master.) 

A fiogger. 

” He Is a greater whi pinaster than Busby himself." 
—Bailey: Apoph. of Erasmus, p. R 

whip -per, «. [Eng. whip, v. ; -tr.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Ona who whipe, particularly od® who in- 
flicta the penalty of legal flogging or whip- 
ping. 

2. A coal-whipper (q.v.). 

* 3. Something 6uperexcellent. 

“ This rellqu* here 1* a whtpperF—Hsywood i Four 
P.'s. 

IL Technically: 

1. Church Hist. : The Flagellants (q.v.). 

“A brood of mad hereticks. which arose in the 
ehoreh ; whom they called Flay ellaii tea, 4 the whip- 
ptrt.' m — Bp. Halt: Women* I’ait. 

2. A aimple kind of willow or 
willy. 


whipple-trec, * whippe-treo, 
• whlptu-tree, * whypple-tree, a. 

1 . Ord. Lang. : A Swingle-tree (q.v.). 

• 2. Bot. : A tree anitable to be employed 
for making a awingle-tree. 

“ Haple. thorn, beech, hazel, yew, whlpnl-tree." 

Chaucer: V. T., i,r». 

% Skeat sava, “Whether Cliaucer here 
apeaks seriously, or whether there was a 
special tree whence whlpple-treea were made, 
and which was named from them, we cannot 
certainly say.” 

# wlup'-py, b. rWnip, v.) A girl or young 
woman, especially a forward, pert young 
woman 


* whip -ster, •. [Eng. whip ; ~*ter.) A nimble 
young fellow ; a sharp fellow. (Used with 
aome degree of contempt) 

“ Every puny whipster gets tuy sword." 

Shake »p. ; Othello, T. S. 

whlpt, pa. par . or o. [Whip, r.] 


whir, v.i. & f. (Prob. imitative, like whiz 
Of. Dan. Arirrs = to whirl, twirl; Sw. dial 
kwirra.] 

A. Intrans. : To whtx, to fly, dart, reyolva, 
or otherwise move quickly with a whizzing os 
buzzing sound. 


♦ Whirring thence, M Jf alsnn'd.” 

Thomson : Spring, ttt, 


late, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, 
or* wore, wqIX, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. »,« = ©; ey = a;qn = kw. 
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• B. Trans. : To hurry away with a whizzing 
noise. 

" Whirring me from my frieti«l** 

0 hakesp. : Pericles, lv. 1. 

whir, * whirr, a [Whir, t>.] A whirring or 
wliizzlQg sound 

" Tbe wide *luiultAneous whirr of shouldered mus- 
kets."— Corf*?* : French Reeol., pt. tL, hk. il.. ch. iiL 

whirl, * whyrle. v.t. & i. [For whirjle, from 
Icel. hvirfla = to whirl, frequent, of hver/a 
(pa. t hvarf) = to turn round ; cogn. with 
Dut. hvirvle — to whirl ; Sw. hidrfha=. to whirl ; 
hvarf = a turn ; 0. Dut wervelen; Ger. wirbeln 
= to whirl.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To turn ronnd or can9e to revolve rapidly ; 
to turn with velocity. 

“The Mehaigne tohirlcd down Its bridges to the 
Meuse.*— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xix. 

2. To carry away or remove by something 
that turna round : as, He was whirled away In 
his carriage. 

8, To carry along rapidly ; to hurry. 

" Uplifted by the blast, end whirled 
Along tbe highway of the world." 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, YL 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To revnlve or rotate rapidly ; to turn 
round with velocity ; to move round rapidly. 

*• The water as it were whirling and orerfalliog. as if 
tt were the fall of some great water through a bridge." 
—Hackluyt : Voyages, lil na 

2. To move along swiftly. 

" I'll come and bo thy waggoner. 

Aad whirl along with tbeo about th« globe." 

Shakesp, : Titue Andronicus. r. X. 

Whirl, • whirle, a [Whirl, v.) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A turning with rapidity or velocity; 
N rapid rotation or circumvolution ; quick gyra- 
tion. 

" Biunn'd In the whirl, and breathless with the fall." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad XV. 2®. 

• 2. Something that moves with a whirling 
motion. 

• 3. A spinning-wheel. 

“Meddle you with your spindle aad your whirle.” 
—Udni ; Roister Doieter, L 8. 

IL Technically : 

1. Bot. A Zool. : (Whorl, II.]. 

2. Bopmaking : 

(1) A reel by which a strand of hemp or a 
gut Is twiBted In the process of manufacture. 

(2) A rope- winch (q.v.). 

• whirl-about, e. 

1. Something that whirls about with velo- 
city ; a whirligig. 

2. A whirl-whale (q.v.). 

“ Shall I omit the monstrous t chiH -about t" 
Sylvester : Hu Bartas ; fifth day. first week, 83. 

• Whirl-bat, s. Any thing moved rapidly 
ronnd to giva a blow. It Is frequently used 
by the poets for the ancient cestus. 

“ The w»WrWw<‘i falling blow they nimbly ehnru" 
Creech ; Tranelation of Manilius. 

•whirl-blast, a A whirling blast of 
wind ; a whirlwind. 

M A whirl-blast from behlad the bill." 

Wordsworth : Poems of the Fancy. 

• whirl-bone, * whlrle-bone, a 

1. The bone of a ball-and-socket joint, as in 
the hip. 

“The hollow hetchell or whirle-bones of their hips, 
About which their huckleboues turue.*— P. Holland ; 
Plinie, hk. xxviiL, ch. xL 

2. The patella ; the knee-cap. 

whirl-current, a 

Physics : A cnrrent of air or water having a 
circular or whirling motion, ae in a whirlwind 
or waterspout. 

•* Brought within the Influence of the wftfrf-ewr- 
rent*. n — Mature, May, n, 1888. P- 105. 

• whirl-fire, a Electric fluid. 

The whirle-Jlret cracking flash." 

Sy tweeter : The Laws, 1,011. 

• Whirl-pit, 8 . A whirlpool. 

“The deepest whirl- pit of tbe rav’aotw seas." 

Ben Jenson: Every Man out of his Humour, il. 2. 

• whirl - pu££ * whirle - pufl; a A 

whirlwind. 

“ It make* a whirl+pidfe or ghost called Typhen."— 
P. Holland : Plinie, hk.Il., ch. xiviii. 

• whirl-water, a A waterspout (q.v.). 

• whirl - whale, s. A monster of the 
Whale species ; a whirl-about ; a whirlpool. 

“ Another • wallow'd In a whirl-whale's wombe." 

Sylvester : The Laws, T8Z 


whirl' -er, a [Eng. whirl , v. ; -«r.] One who 
or that which whirls ; specif., 

(1) One of the rotating hooks on which the 
end of a hunch of hempen fibres is secured, 
and by which it is twisted into yarn as the 
man recedes backward from it, paying out the 
hemp as he goes. 

(2) A revolving top, invented by Trougbton, 
to aerve as an artificial horizon. 


• whirl'-i-cote, a [Whirl.] An ancient 
open car or chariot. 

whirl -i-glg, * whirl-y-gigge, a (Eng. 

whirl, and gig.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A toy which children spin or whirl 
round. 

M He found that marbles taught him percussion, end 
whirligigs the axis lu perftruchio ."— A rbuthnot A Pope : 
Martinas ScriUeru*. 

(2) A frame, with wooden horses or seats, 
on which persons are whirled aronnd as fca 
amusement. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A revolution, a rotation. 

“And thus the whirligig of time brings In his re- 
venges."— Shaketp. : I'welfth Right, v. 1. 

• (2) A caprice, a whim. 

" The whirligigs of women." — Beaum. A Piet. : 
Coronation, lii. 

IL Technically: 

1. Milit. Antiq. : An instrument for punish- 
ing petty offenders, as a kind of wooden cage, 
turning on a pivot, in which the culprit was 
whirled round with great velocity. 

' whirligig-beetle, a 

Entom. : Any individual of the family Gyrin- 
idae. Named from their extraordinary mode 
of locomotion — a rapid skimming in circles or 
curves over the surface of the water. Used 
specially of Gyrinus ncUator , [Gyrinus, 

WlIIRLWIO.] 


Whirl-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Whirl, v.] 

whirling- machine, a The same as 

Whirlino-tasle, 1. 

whirling-plant, ». 

Bot. : Desmodium gyrans. 
whirling-table, a 

1. Ord. Lang. : A machine contrived for the 
purpose of exhibiting the principal effects of 
centripetal or centrifugal forces when bodies 
revolve in the circatnference of circles or on 
an axis. 

2. Pottery: A throwing-table. [Potter’s 

WHEEL.] 


whirl'- pool, 11 whirl - pole, * whirlo - 
poole, a [Eng. whirl, and pool.} 

1, Ord. Lang. A Hydrology : A spot in a river 
or in the sea in which, through obstructions 
to flowing water, prodneed by banks, islands, 
rocks, or by winds or enrrents, a rotatory 
motion Is imparted to the moving fluid. Re- 
volutions of such a nature, on a minuta ecale, 
may be seen on nearly every streamlet ; but 
the term whirlpool is nsed almost exclusively 
of the same phenomenon on a large scale. Them 
is a tendency to vortical motion below most 
waterfalls. The Maelstrom, which obtained 
such celebrity, is in large measure mythic. A 
strong tidal current runs between the Islands 
of Moskoe and Warae, where it exists, at one 
time from north to south, at another In the 
reverse direction. When the wind acts ob- 
liquely on the tidal current, a certain approach 
to vortical motion may be discerned, but 
there is no genuine whirl. It is the same with 
the classic whirlpool alleged to exist between 
Scylla and Charybdis. There is a tumult of 
waters in stormy weather, but nothing more. 
The whirlpool of Cory vrechan, or Corrievreken, 
alluded to by Scott ( Lord of the Isles , lv. 11) ia 
situated between the north of Jura and the 
little island of Scarbft in the Hchrides. The 
etrong current which runs through the chan- 
nel between tha two islands enconnters a 
pyramidal rock rising to within fifteen fathoms 
of the surface, and, becoming deflected from 
the straight course, takea a circular form. 

• 2. Zool.: A kind of whale ; a whirl-whale. 


“Tha ork, whirlpool, whsla, or huffing nhyMter." 
Sylvester ; Hu Buriat, filth day, first week. 


Whirl’ -wig, a [Eng. whirl, and AS. wiega, 
a kind of insect, a species of bug or beetle, &c.] 
Entom. : Gyrinus natator. [Gyrinus.] 


whirl -wind, * whyrle -wynde, a (IceL 

hvirjilvindr ; Dan. hvirvclvind ; Sw. hvlrfoel - 
vind.] 

1. Lit. A 1 Meteor. : A violent wind moving 
spirally, as if revolving round an axis, widen 
has at the same time progressive motion. 
Whirlwinds ere produced by two currents of 
air proceeding In different directions, and the 
course of the whirlwind is determined by the 
stronger of the two currents. Thus, suppos- 
ing a whirlwind to arise from a north wind 
blowing aomewhat to the west of a south 
wind, when the outer currents coma in con- 
tact if the north wind is the stronger, the 
direction of the whirl would be north, west, 
south, east; but the whirl-current will move in 
a contrary direction if the south wind be the 
stronger. Whirlwinds often originate in the 
tropics, especially in flat, sandy districts, 
during the hot season. The ground becoming 
unequally heated by the sun, gives rise to 
ascending columns of heated air, which re- 
eult In whirl -currents drawing up large clouds 
of dust. [Simoom.] The whirlwind eoems to be 
a less violent form of the rotating storm known 
as the tornado (q.v.), the most destructive lor 
its extent of all storms. Its principal seat 
is the central United Statee. [Waterspout.] 

“ In this dire Mason, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweep* up tbe burden of whole wiotry plain# 

At one wide waft.” Thomson: Winter, M A 

2. Fig . : A violent rush. 

“The deer was flying through tbe perk, followod hy 
the whirlwind of hound* ana hunter*."— Macaulay. 
Hist. Eng., ch. xxL 

• whuT-y-b&t, A [WHIRLBAT.] 
whir’-ret, whir'-it, whir'-lck, s. [Wheb- 

BET, A] 

whir'-rlng, *. [Whir, v.] The sound of 
something that whirs ; a whiz, as the harsh 
note of the Nightjar. (Macgillivray : BriL 
Birds, iii. 641.) 

whir'-rjf, v.t. & i. [Whir, *.] 

A* Trans. ; To hurry off. 

*’ They are fiton to whirry awa Mr. Henry, and a* 
wT your m^U-gnb, dell be wi‘ It"— Scott: Old Mor- 
tality, cb. vhi. 

B. Intrans. : To fly rapidly with noise ; to 
hurry, to whir. 

whir' -tie, a [Etym. doubtful.] A perforated 
steel plate through which pipe or wire is 
drawn to reduce ita diameter. (Knight.) 

whisht, a [Whist.] Silence. 

\ To hold one's whisht : To be eilent. 

" Ye needna doubt, 1 held my whisht, .* 

Burns : The Vision. 

whisk (1), * wisk, e. [Whisk, v .] 

1. The act of whisking ; a rapid, sweeping 
motion, as of something light, a sudden puff 
or gale. 

2. A email bnnch of grass, straw, hair, or 
the like, nsed sa & brush : hence, a small brush 
or besom. 

** If yoa break any china with the top of the wM«fc 
oa the mantle-tree, gather up the fragment*."— Swift: 
Instructions to Servants. 

H Sometimes used spec, for the flower- 
epikes of Sorghum vulgare, used for thia pur- 
pose. (Treas. qf Bot.) 

3. An instrument for rapidly agitating or 
whisking certain articles, as cream, egga, &c. 

" The white of an egg, though In part tranBi*re»t, 
yet being long agitated with a whish or spoon, lose* ita 
transparency. — ftoylo. 

* 4. Part of a woman’s dress ; & kind of 
tippet or cape. 

“ Wearinp a lawn whisk Instead of a point de 
Yealce ."— Sir J. Child: Discourse on Trade. 

5. A cooper’fl plane for levelling the chlmee 

of casks. ’ 

6. An Impertinent, light fellow. ( Prov .) 

* whisk (2), a (See def.] A corruption of 
Whist (q.v.). 

** Whose name la whose treat a toast in sack." 

Pope : Epistle to Mrs. Blount. 

whlak, * whysk, v.t. k i. [Prop, to brush 
or sweep along rapidly, from Dan. risks = to 
wipe, to rub, to sponge, from vi$fc = a wisp, & 
rubber ; Sw. viska = to wipe, to apongc, to 
wag the tail, from t?i*fco= a whlak; Icel. risk 
= a wisp of hay or the like ; Ger. wisch =■ a 
whiak. From the same root as wash (q.v.).] 
A. Transitive : r 

1. To sweep, brush, or agitate with a light, 
rapid motion ; as, To whisk dust from a table, 
to whisk eggs. 


boil, b6£; poAt, J 6 W 1 ; oat, 9011, chorus, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, 09; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ifig. 
-dan, -tian = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -tion, Hglon = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shtis. -bio, -die, &c. = b?l* del. 
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2* To move uimbly, as when one sweeps ; to 
move with a rapid sweeping motion. 

" He th*t walk* In gr»y. whisking M« riding rod."— 
Beaum. * Piet. : No We Gentleman, !L 

3. To carry off suddenly and rapidly. 
(Usually followed by away, off, or up.) 

“To see three rows of corn -sheaves suddenly whltked 
up Into the air."— Daily Telegraph, Sept 17, 1885. 

B. latrans. : To move rapidly and oimbly. 

“He was whisking along, with his tail streaming." 
—/tatty Telegraph, Sept. 11. 1885. 


whisk'-er, s. [Eng. whisk (1), s. ; -«r, from 
the resemblance to a 6mail brush.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* 1. One who or that which whiska, or 
moves along in a rapid a weeping motion. 

* 2. A moustache. 

3. (PL): The long hair growing on the 
cheeks of a man. 


*ff Whiskers exist also in some monkeys. 

4. (Pl.): The bristly hairs growing on the 
upper lip of a cat, or other animal, at each 
side. [Vibrissas] 

" Eating tiger’s flesh give* one courage ; but unless 
the whiskers are firet singed off. the tiger’s spirit will 
haunt you.”— Si. Jam** * Gazette. May 10. 1888. 

IL Naut. (PL): Projecting booma at the 
bows, to spread the guys of the jib-boom. 


whls'-kered, a. [Eng. whisker; -ed.] 

1. Furnished with whiskers ; wearing 
whiskers. (Coirper : Colubriad.) 
b 2. Formed into whiskers. 


whiskered-bat, s. 

Zooi. : Vespertilio mystacinus , inhabiting 
Central Europe, and widely distributed 
throughout Asia, occurring occasionally in 
England. It is a small bat, dark chestnut- 
brown above, ashy-brown beneath ; the hairs 
on the upper lip are longer than the rest, 
whence the specific and popular names. 

whiskered tern, 

Omith : Sterna leucopareia . 


* whls'-ker-^, a. (Eng. whisker; -y.] Having 
or wearing whiskers ; whiskered. 


whls'-ket, «. [Etym. doubtful.] 

1. A basket. (Prov.) 

2. A small Lathe for turning wooden pins. 


whls'-kejf (1), whis-kjr (1), $. [Gael. 
uisgebeatha = water of life, whiskey.] [Ua- 
QUEBAUQir] An ardent spirit, distilled 
generally from barley, but sometimes also 
from wheat, rye, sugar, molasses, &c. There 
are two varieties — viz., malt- whiskey and 
grain- whiskey. The former ia of finer quality, 
and made principally from malted barley or 
here, and in the United States largely from rye. 
The latter is cheaper but stronger, and Is 
made from various substances, as sugar, mo- 
lasses, potatoes, but principally from un- 
aialted grain, as Indian corn, barley, oats, &c., 
dried and ground up. If kept sufficiently 
long, it is equal in quality to malt- whiskey. 

whls'-kejf (2b whls -kjf (2), *. [See the 
compound and extract.] 

whiskey-jack, «. 

Omith. : Gorvus canadensis (Linn.), the 

Moor-bird, or Canada Jay. 

“ The»e birds aw known throughout the fur 
conn trice by the name of Whitkey^/ack, not from any 
toppoeed predilection for that beverage, but pro- 
bably . . . from a corruption of the Indian name for 
these birds, W ias-ka-choa. which has been contorted 
Into Wblekey-John, and thence Into Whiskey -Jack."— 
Baird. Brouter, * Ridgway: North American Birds, 
1L 300. 


Whis-kc^ (3), whis-ky (3), s. [A corrup- 
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tion of britschka.] [Britzska.] A kind of 
one-horse chaise ; a Tim-whiskey. 

’* Thy coach of hackoey, whiskey, one-horse chair, 
And humblest gig through sundry suburbs whirl." 

Byron : Child* Harold, t 89. 


whls’-kojMied, whls'-ktf-fied, a. [Eng. 
whiskey (1), whisky (1) ; -ffed.] Subjected to 
the operation of whiskey ; intoxicated. 

*’ The two whiskey AM gentlemen are up with har."— 
Thackeray : Virginian*, ch. xxxvliL 

whisk -lug, pr. par. & a. [Whisk, r.] 

A- As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Sweeping along lightly and rapidly. 

2. Great, large. (Frov.) 

whisp, i. [Wisp.] 

whis’-per, • whis-per-en, • whis-per- 

yn, v.i. & t. [O. Northumbrian hwisprian ; 
cogn. with A.S. hwistlian = to whistle; 

O. Dut. wisperen, wispelen = to whisper ; Ger. 
wispeln ; Icel. hviskra ; Sw. hviska — Dan. 
hviske ; Eng. whistle.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To apeak aoftly or lo a low tone ; to 
apeak without uttering voiee or aouant breath ; 
to apeak with a low voice, so as not to be 
heard but by the ear close to the speaker. 

2. To converse in whispers. 

” Juno and Coras whisper seriously.” 

Shake tp. : Tempest, ir. L 

3. To make a low, sibilant sound. 

“ Each whispering wind hath power now to fray." 

Surrey: Virgil ; *£neid ii. 

* 4. To speak under the breath, aa one plot- 
ting, speaking of, or insinuating mischief ; to 
deviae mischief in whispers. 

“ To whisper and conspire against my youth.” 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, L &. 

B. Transitive: 

* 1. To speak to or address in a whisper or 
low voice. 

*’ Whisper her ear and tell her." 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, 111. L 

* 2. To inform quietly or privately. 

” To whisper him, that there wu qo aneh paasage In 
Homer J"— Pope: Homer; Odyssey. (Poatecriptf 

3. To utter in a low and not vocal tone ; to 
say under the breath. 

“ She whispers lu hl« ears a hoary tale." 

Shake* p : Venus * Adonis. 1.1 28. 

4. To mention or apeak about privately and 
confidentially. 

“ It wu at the same time whispered aa a great 
secret that h* meant to retlw altogether from biui- 
nesa." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., oh. xv. 

* 5. To prompt secretly. 

“ He came to whisper Wolaey.” 

Shakesp. : Henry VIII., L L 

whis-per, *. [Whisper, v.] 

1. A low, aoft, sibilant voice ; the utterance 
of words without any vocal aound. 

“ And gently oped the door, and spake 
In whispers — oe er vu voice so sweet 1" 

Byron : Mazeppa . xix, 

2. Words uttered by whispering; hence, 
something communicated steal thilyorsecretly. 

“ Full well the busy whisper cireliof round 
Convey’d the dUmal tidings when he frown’d," 
Goldsmith : Deserted Village, 202. 

3. A low, sibilant aound; as, the whispers 
of the wind. 

4. A hint, a suggestion, an insinnation. 

“ Never had they breathed a whisper against arbi- 
trary power."— Macaulay: Hist. Eng., ch. xt 

whis'-per-er, *. [Eng. whisper , v. ; -tr.] 

1. One who whispers. 

“Next to these bawlers. Is a troublesome creature 
who eomee with the air of your friend and your inti- 
mate^and that is your whisperer’— Steel* : Spectator, 

2. One who tells secrets or mischievous 
communications ; a secret slanderer. 

“ A fro ward man soweth strife : and a whisperer 
separate th chief friends,”— Proverbs xvL 28. 

*3. A conveyer of aecret Information; a 
secret agent, a spy. 

* whis'-per-hood, s. [Eng. whisper ; -hood.] 
The state of being a whisper ; a time when a 
rumour is first suggested or Insinuated. 

” I know a lie, that oow disturbed half the kingdom 
with its oolee ... I ean remember its whisperhood." 
—Swift : Examiner, N<x 15. 

whis'-per-ihg, • whys-psr-ynge, pr. 

par., a., & *. [Whisper, v.] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 

1. Speaking In whispers. 

* 2. Making aecret insinuations of evil ; 
backbiting. 

3. Mskiog a aoft, low, sibilant sound. 

” Soft whispering airs shall lull thee to repoae ! " 

Cowper ; Elegy on the Approach of Spring. 


C. As ; The act of one who whisper* ; 
a whisper. 

Whisperiog ia speech without any em- 
ployment of the vocal chords, sod is effected 
chiefly by the lipa and tongue. ( Foster : 

Physiol) 

whispering-gallery, whispering- 
dome, s. A gullery or dome of an elliptical 
or circular form, in which faint sounds con- 
veyed around the interior wall may be readily 
heard, while the same are inaudible elsewhere 
in the interior. Thus in an elliptical chamber 
If a person standing in one of the foci speak 
in a whisper, he will be heard distinctly by a 
person standing in the other focus, although 
the same aound would not be audible at the 
same distance under any other circumstances 
or at any other place in the chamber. There 
is a Whispering Gallery at St. Paul's Cathe- 
dral, London, aud another at Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

“ Whispering galleries ure formed of ■mooth w&lia 
having (i continuous curved form. The mouth of tho 
speaker U pre*eat«d atone point, and the ear of the 
hearer at another aod diataut point la this case, tha 
aound ia successively reflected from one point to 
the other until It reaches tha ear."— Atkinson: Qanots 
Physics, f 234. 

• wkis -per-ing-1^, adit [Eng. whispering ; 
-ty.] In a whispering manner; in a whisper 
or low voice. 

“He aaid to Hopeful, whisperingly, ‘ There la more 
hope of a fool than of him.’"— Bunyan ; Pilgrim's 
Progress, pt. L 

* whls’-per-ous-ly, adv . [Eng. whisper ; 

~ous; 4y.] In a whisper ; whiaperingiy. 

“The Ducheas ... gabbles oa whisper oust 
Lyttan: What will he do with it f hk. ch. vllL 

whLs -sle, v. & *. [Whistle, v. <fe s.] 

whist, interj., a., & «. [A alight aound, ex- ' 
preasive or the hreathing or whispering of 
some one approaching ; cf. Lat. st 1 = hist ; 
Ger. st! bst! pet! = hush, hist.] 

* A • Ae inter j. : Hnsh I silence 1 be still i 

“ Whist, wanton, still ye.” — Lodge : Euphuet; Golden 
Legacie. 

* B, As a dj. : Not speaking ; not making a 
noise ; mute, quiet, atill. (Generally used aa 
a predicate.) 

44 Uoderneath a hill 

Far from the town, (where all It whist and still)." 

Marlowe : Hero A Leander, seat. L 

c, As subst. : A game st cards, so called 
from the silence necessary to play it atten- 
tively aod correctly. It was formerly also 
called whisk. It is played by four persons, 
two of whom are partuers against the other 
two. The full pack of fifty -two cards 
is used, thirteen being dealt out to each 
player in order, the dealer beginning with 
himself, aod dealing from left to right. The 
last card dealt is turned faca up on the 
table, and la called tho trump card ; the 
suit to which it belongs has for the hand 
the privilege of taking or being superior to 
any card of any other auit. The cards rank 
in value as follows : ace (the highest), king, 
queen, knave, ten, nine, eight, and so on. 
The game ia commenced by the player or* the 
left hand of the dealer laying one card face 
upwards on the table, this being called lead- 
ing off; tha player on his left then plays a 
card of the same auit (if he has one), and is 
followed similarly by the player on his left 
When all have played, the person who has 
played the highest card takes up the four 
cards played, these constituting what, is 
termed a trick. If a player has no card of the 
auit led off. he may play one of any other 
suit. The winner of the first trick then leads 
off with any card be pleases for the second 
trick, the winner of which becomes the leader 
of the third trick, and ao on. The acore is 
taken as follows when the hand ia played 
out : the partners who conjointly have won 
the majority out of the thirteen tricka, acore. 
one point for every trick over six. The ace, 
king, queen, and knave are called honours, 
and the partners who hold between them 
three of these cards score two points, and if 
they hold all of them they acore four points ; 
this is technically known as scoring two (or 
four) by honours. If each side holda two of 
these cards, honours are eaid to be divided. 

In long whist (now becoming obsolete) ten 
points make a game ; in short whist only five 
pointa are required, and in this it is usual to 
count by tricka aioDe. A rubber consists of 
three games, and Is won by the partrera who 
acore two nr them. If one aide wios the first 
two games the third is not played out. There 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wSt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
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•re several modifications of the game, auch aa 
solo whist, three-handed whist, &c. 

“ With rhyme by Hoaw. end eplo blank by Hoyle : 

Not blm whose page, it mtili upheld by white, 

Requires uo sacred tbeuie to bid us list. 

flyrvrt : Engl it h Bard* A Scotch Reviewers. 

*wMst, v.i. & t. [Whist, inter).] 

A. Intrant. : To be or become silent, mute, 
or atill. 

« They whlsted all." Surrey : Virgil : .Eneid iL L 

B. Trans. : To make silent, mute, or still ; 
lo hush. 

Whis -tie (tie as el), v.i. & t. [A.S. hwistlan, 
hwisllian; cogn.with Dan. hvisle = to whistle, 
to hiss ; Sw. hvissla = to whistle. A word of 
imitative origin, like whisper, whiz , &c.) 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To make a musical sound with the lips 
and breath withont using tbe vocal cords ; the 
hollow of the mouth forming a resonance-box. 

" 'Have, then, thy wish 1'— he whittled shrill." 

* , 7 s ^ u ' ^ tht Lak ^ f Y s>. 

2. To utter a more or less ahrill or piercing 
sound, or aeries of sounds, as a bird. 

"The blackbird whittle* from the thorny brake." 

Thornton : Spring, 604. 

3. To produce a sound or aouoda by means 
Of a particular kind of wiod instrument (or 
whistle) or by means of steam forced through 
• small orifice. 

4. To aonnd ahrill or like a pipe. 

" The wild wind* whittle, lod the billow* roar.” 

Pope : Homer ; Qdyttcy vil. SS7. 

5. To cause a sharp, ahrill sound. 

** A baUet whittled o'er bis head." 

Byron : The Biaour. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To form, utter, or modulate by whistling. 

2. To call, direct, or signal by a whistle. 

" He cast off hi* friend*, a* a huntsman b l* pack. 

For be ko*w, when he pleased, he oould whittle them 
back," Goldsmith : Retaliation, 107. 

«g * (1) T° fifo whistle: To go to the deuce. 

" Your fame i» *ecure, let the critic* go whistle. * 
Shenttone : Poet A t he Dun. 

(2) To whistle for a wind : A superstitions 
practice amongst old sailors of whistling dur- 
ing a calm to obtain a breeze. Snch men, on 
the contrary, will not whistle during a storm 
* (3) To whistle off: 

Falconry : To send off by a whistle ; to 
send from the flat in search of prey ; hence, 
to dismiss or send away generally ; to dismiss. 
Hawks were always let fly against the wind ; 
if they flew with the wind behind them they 
seldom Returned. If, therefore, a hawk was 
for any reason to be dismissed or abandoned 
she was let off down the wind. 

" If I oould prove her h*gg*ni, 

Though that herjeue* were my dear heartitriug*. 

I'd whittle her off, and let her down the wind, 

To prey at fortune." Shaketp. : Othello, ill. ft 

W’his'-tle (tie as $1), *. [Whistle, v.) 

1. A more or less piercing sound prodneed 
by forcing tbe breath through a small open- 
ing formed by contracting the lips. 

2. Any similar sound : as — 

(1) The sharp or shrill note of a bird. 

(2) A similar sound prodneed by an instru- 
ment ; as, the whistle of a locomotive, or fog- 
signal. 

(3) A sound made by the wind, or by a 
body passing rapidly through the air : as, the 
whistle of a bullet. 

3. An instrument or apparatus for produc- 
ing auch a sound : as — 

(1) A small tin or wooden pipe, pierced 
with holes, and used as a musical toy. 

(2) A small instrument used for signalling, 
&c. f by boatswains, policemen, sportsmen, &c. 

(8) The instrument sounded by escaping 
steam, used for signalling on railway engines, 
steam-ships, and the like. 

4. The month or throat; used principally 
in the slang phrase, To wet onJs whistle = to 
take a draught or draw. 

" My wftiida ooce wet 
"HI pipe him *uch a paven." 

Beaum. A PM. : Mad Lover, 11. 

^ (1) At one's whistle: Ready at one's call. 
Ready at hit whistle to array themselves round 
him lu arm* against tbe eommauder lo chief. —Mac- 
aulay ; Hitt. En g., ch. xlit. 

(2) To pay for one's whistle , to pay dear for 
ante whistle : To pay a high price for what 
one fancies ; to pay dearly for indulging one's 
whim, caprice, fancy, or the like. The allu- 
sion la to a story told by Dr. Franklin of his 
nephew, who set Ida mind on a common 


whistle, which he bought of a boy for four 
times its value. 

“If a mao like* to do It. he mu»t pay for his 
whittle."— G. Eliot: Daniel Deronda, oh. xxxv. 

(3) Worth the whistle : Worth calling, worth 
inviting ; worth notice. The dog is worth the 
pains of whistling for. Thus Heywood, in 
one of hia dialogues, consisting entirely of 
proverbs, says, “ It is a poor dog that is not 
worth the whistling ” Goneril says to Albany- 
" I have been worth the whistle 

Shaketp. : Lear, iv. 1 

* whistle-drunk, a. Completely drunk. 

M He was indeed, according to the vulgar phrase. 
Whistle-drunk."— t'ielding : Tom Jones, bk. xii., eh. ii. 

whistle-fish, a. 

Ichthy. : Motdla tricirrhata, the Three- 

bearded Rock ling. Pennant say a the name 

was applied to the fleh because “the Cornish 
fishermen whistle when desirous of taking 
this fiah, as if by that they facilitated its 
capture.” Also called weasel-fish. 

* whistle-tankard, *. A tankard fitted 
with a whistle, so arranged as to sound when 
the vessel wa* emptied, thus warning tbe 
drawer that more liqnor was rcqnired. 

whist'-ler (t silent), t. [Eng. whistle); -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, One wbo whistles. 

“The price vu * guinea, to be oonf erred upon th* 
xbleat whistler, wbo could whistle elcurwt, , 8® 

throagb hi* tua* without laughing. —Addison : Spec- 
tator, Na 179. 

2, A broken-wlnded horse ; a roarer. 

“The latter of whom is tpokeu of aa a uooaUyer 
add a Whittier.’- Field, Aag. 27. 1887. 

3, The keeper of an unlicensed spirit shop. 
[Whistle, v., H (2), Whistle-tankard.] 

“ Th* turnkey* know* beforehand, *od give* the 
word to the whittlert, and yoo may wbUtle for It 
wen yoa go to look "—Dickens: Pickwick, ch. xlv. 

' IL Technically : 

1. Ornithology: 

(1) [Rattle- wiNO.J 

(2) Ths Green Plover. [Plover, I. (1).] 

2. Zool. : Arctomye pruinosa, the Hoary 
Marmot. It is about two feat long, exclusive 
of the tail. Common in the north-weatem 
parts of America. 

whist' -ling (f silent), pr . par. or a. [W iiistle, 

v.i 

whistling-buoy, #. A sea buoy so 
constructed that the motion of the waves 
causes it to emit a sound somewhat resembling 
a steam* wbistle. 

* whistling-shop, s. A place in which 
spirits are sold withont ft licence. ( Slang 
Diet.) 

•’ A whittling-thop, sir. U wh*r* they *oU •piriU.”— 
Dickens: Pickwick, eh, xlv. 

whistling-swan, $. 

Omith. : Cygnus musicus. [Hooper (2), 
Swan, II. 2.] 

• whlst'-l^, *wist-ly, adv. [Eng. whist; 

. ly .] Silently ; in silence 

" Stood wistly watch lug for the herd's approach." 

Arden qf Paeertham, l.Wfc 

whit, wit, * wight, a. [Properly wM , from 
A.S. wiht = (1) a [teraon, a wight, (2) a whit, 
a bit; ao dwiht = aught ; ndwiht = naught.] 
[WlOHT, «.] 

• 1. A apace of time. 

" She was falle aslepe a litll wight" 

Chaucer : C. T„ 4,281. 

2. A Jot, an iota, a point ; the smallest part 
or particle imaginable ; used adverbially, and 
generally with a negative. 

•• He «m very much the worse m»u for It, hot no 
whit the worse painter." — Bp. Taylor : Rule of Con- 
science, bk. lv„ ch. L 

white, * whit, * whighte, * whyt, 

* whyte, * wyte, a. & *. [A.S. hvdt ; cogn. 
with Dut. wit: lcel. hvitr ; Dan. hvid; Sw. 
hvit ; Goth, hweits; O. II. Ger. hwiz; Ger. 
weiss ; Sansc. gveta = white, from gvit = to be 
white, to shine.l 

A. As adjective: 

1. Being of ths colour of purs anow ; not 
tinged or tinted with any of the piviper colours 
or their compounds ; ths opposite to black, 
dark, or coloured. 

“ The next to him was dressed In a Urge white wig 
And a black cravat ."— Goldsmith : Essays, 1. 

2. Destitute of colour in the cheeks, or of 


the tings of Hood-colour ; pale, pallid ; blood 
lesa, as from fear or cowardice. 

" To turn white »ud swoon." 

Shaketp. : Complaint, S0«. 

3. Having the colour of purity ; pure, clean, 
epotleaa, atainlesa ; free from spot or guilt. 

".Calumny the whitest virtue •trikes." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, ill. 2. 

4. Gray, grayish-white, silvery or hoary, as 
from age, grief, fear, &c. 

" Tbeir horde* werea hore and while." 

Gower : 0. A., L 

*5. Fair, specious. 

*6. Lucky, favorable, happy. (ALatinism.) 
While House: A popular name fur the 
Executive Mansion, or official residence of the 
President, at Washington, D. C. ; hence {Jig.), 
the Presidential office. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One of the natural colours of bodies, 
[White-light.) 

“ How white and red ©a ch other did destroy." 

Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis, S46, 

2. Something, or a part of something, having 
the colour of anow : as— 

• (1) Ths central part in ths butt in arcbery, 
which was formerly painted white ; the centre 
or mark at which a missile is aimed ; hence, 
that which ia aimed at ; a mark. 

** Th* Immortality of my fame 1* tbe white I »hoot 
*t." Massinger : Emperor of the East, iv. 4. 

(2) Tbe albumen of an egg ; the pellucid, 
viscous fluid which surrounds the yolk ; also 
the name given sometimes to the correspond- 
ing part of a seed, or the farinaceous matter 
eurronoding the embryo. 

" The yolke ef the egge cao not he without the 
whyte, nor the whyte without the yolke.'— Berners : 
Froissart ; Cronycle, vol. 11., ob. xllL 

(3) That part of the ball of the eye surround- 
ing tbe iris or coloured part. 

Turn* up th’ white o' tbe eye to bla discourse.* 
Shaketp. ; Coriolanus, iv. 6. 

(4) A member of the white race of mankind. 

3. Plural: [Whites]. 

II. Entoin. (PI.): The sub-family Pieridi. 
Tbe Black-veined White is Aoorta cratcegi ; the ’ 
Green-chequered, Pieris daptidice ; the Green- i 
veined, P. napi ; ths Large White, P. brassier ; 
the Marbled White, AManajrria galathea; the 
Small Whits, Pieris rapes; and the Wood 
White, lAucophasia sinapis. 

(1) In the white : (Seo extract). 

"It o**y be here explained that in the white i» a 
c*bta*t"inftk.iD£ term for uu polished good*- — Echo* 
Not. to. m 

(2) White softening of the brain: 

Pathol. : [SorTENiNa]. 

t White - antimonial ore = Valentinite ; 
White-arsenic = Arsenolite ; White - copperas 
= Goalarite and Coquimbitc ; White-copper ore 
= Kyrosite ; White-garnet = Leucite; White- 
iron pyrites = Jfarcarife ; White-lead ore = 
Cerusrite ; White - nickel = Pummel abergite ; 
White-tellurium =Sylvenite; White-vitriol = 
Goalarite. 

white-admiral, «. 

Entom. : Limenitis Camilla (or Sibylla). [Ad 
miral, C. 2.] 

whlte-amphisheena, t. 

Zool. : Amphisbcena alba, eighteen to twenty 
inches long, and about as thick as a man's 
finger. [Amphisbainioa:.] 
whlte-antlmony, s. [Valentinite.) 
white-ants, s. pi. 

Entom. : A popular nsme for any of the 
Termitidse (q.v.). The resemblance to the 
anta, Formicidfe, &c., is in the general aspect, 
their life in social communities, the appear- 
ance at certain times of many winged indi- 
viduals, and the nature of the habitations. 
But they belong to different orders, the vena- 
tion of the wings being different. A white ant 
looks not unlike a soft immature earwig, but 
without the forceps. White ante constitute 
the most destructive insect peat to be found 
in the tropica. They do not attack human 
beings, their ravages being coufined to pro- 
perty. They make their way into honsee 
through eome minute aperture which they 
have found or have themselves farmed in t'ie 
floor or in the wall. Nothing external may 
reveal the fact that the joista or rafters on 
which they have heen operating are weakened 
and rendered unsafe by being all pierced 
internally with their galleries. If they cao 
effect an entrance into a library they bring 


b6U. ; p At. 5 cat. sell, chorns. bench ; go, *em ; thin, this ; sta. a? ; expect. Siphon. J* = * 
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np mud and construct tunnels with It bo as to 
glua one book to another, and eat away the 
leather or cloth by which the boards were 
affixed to the book itself, besides rounding 
off the angles of a number of the volumes. 
Whatever is in danger of them ia placed on & 
table or frame, the lags of which rest on atone 
elands, surrounded by water. Every historical 
document in India is in danger from these 
destructive creatures. Prof. Drummond sug- 
gests that white ants probably render the same 
service in the tropics which earthworms do in 
temperate lands. The workers end soldiers of 
the white ants are blind, aDd rarely appear 
above ground, making their migrations from 
place to place nnder mud tunnels, which they 
construct as thay advance. The workers have 
larga broad heads and strong jaws adapted for 
gnawing; the soldiers ha vs still larger heads and 
longer jaws. These wingless forms resemble the 
trna ants in appearance, but the winged male 
and female forms are mnch larger and flatter. 
The latter possess eyes, and leave the nest in 
great flying swarma in the pairing season, faw 
of them escaping the ravages of their enemies 
during this period. The **aot hills” erected 
by them are wonderful In character, those of 
Termet bellicosus. nf West Africa, being huge 
sugar-loaf shaped mounds of earth, from ten 
to twenty feet high, and so etrongly cemented 
as to bear a man's weight Interpally they 
present several stories and many chambers, 
some for the workers and soldiers, ona for the 
king and queen, and others for the eggs and 
young, and for food supplies. One speciea U 
common in tha United States, T. Jlavipes ; 
It is fortunately not specially destructive. The 
famela or queen of the termites undergoes 
remarkable changes, increasing in size till 
from two to five Inches in length, and becoming 
•normonaly distended with eggs, which it may 
lay at the rate of 80,000 a day. 

white- arsenic, <. [Ab8enious-oxu>*.] 
white ash, s. 

Bot. : (1) An American tree, Fraxlnvsumeri- 
eana; (2) Pyrus Aucuparia. ( Britten d Hoi • 
land.) 

white-ash herb, $. 

BoL : JEgopodium Fodagraria. (Britten A 
Holland.) 

white-back, *. 

Bot. : Populus olba. Named from the white 
colour of the leavea on tbeir lower eide. 

white-backed coly, s. 

Omith.: Colitis capensis, from Sooth Africa. 
Length about fourteen inches; ash-coloured, 
ruuip and lower back glossed with red, white 
line (bordered on each eide by a broader black 
one) from ehouldera to rump. 

white-backed skunk, t. 

Zool. : Mephitis (or Spilogale ) jwtorius, from 
8outh America, Mexico, and the south-west 
of the United States. It Is larger than the 
Common Skunk, from which it is also dis- 
tinguished by its abort white tail. 

white-bay, i. -** 

Bot. : Magnolia glauca. ( Ogilvie . ) 

white-beam, u 

Bot.: Pyrus Aria. Named from the white 
down on the yonng shoots and the underside 
of the leaves. 

white-bear, a. 

Zool.: Ursus maritimus , the Polar Bear 
(q v.). The name is somewhat of a mianomer, 
as only the young bears are really white, the 
fur in adult* changing to a creamy tint, 
whence Scotch whalers sometimes call this 
animal the Brownie. 

white-beard, s. A man hsving a white 
or gray beard ; a gray-beard ; an old man. 

“ WhUe-beardi h*v* armed their thin and hairless 
■ealp*.- Shaketp. : Richard II.. lii. X 

white-bearded, a. Having e white or 
gray beard. 

** Our tohite-heardrd Patriarchs died." 

Byron : Ream A Earth. L X 

WhUe-bearded monkey: 

{ Zool. : Semnopithecus nestor, a native of 
Ceylon. 

white-beech, a 

Bot . ; Fagus vjlvatioa , var. amerioana. 

white-bellied sea-eagle, a 

Omith. : IJalicutus leucogaster, from Aus- 


tralia and the Moluccas, ranging to India and 
Cochin China, 
wbite-bellied seal, s. 

Zool . : Monachus olbiventer . [Monk-seal.] 
white-bellied water-mouse, s. 

Zool. : Hydromya Irucogaster, a small rat-like 
rodent from New South Wales and Van Die- 
nan's Land. 

white-ben, a 

Bot. : Silent injlata. 

white-bismuth, a 

Ckem. d Comm. : Bismuth subnitrate. [Bis- 
muth, 3.] 

White-blaze, a [White-face.] 
white-blow, a 

Bot. : (1) Drdba vema; (2) Saxifrages tridac- 
tylites. 

* white-bonnet, a A fictitious or sham 
bidder at sales by auction ; e pufler. 

white-bordered butterfly, a 

Entom. : Vanessa a ntlopa, a rare British but- 
terfly, better known as the Camberwell Beauty. 
Wings purplish chocolate, with broad whitish 
hind margins, and a broad black band with 
six or seven blue spots on each wing, the 
fore pair also with two whitish spots. Cater- 
pillar spinous, black, dotted with white, and 
with a red spot on each segment from the 
fourth to the eleventh ; it feeds on Salix alba. 

white-bottle, a 

Bot. : Silene injlata. So named to distin- 
guish it from the Blue-bottle, Centaurs a 
Cyanus. 

white-brant, a 

Omith. : The Snow-goose (q.r.> 

White-brass, a An alloy of copper and 
zinc, with sufficient of the latter, or of nickel, 
lead, Ac., to give It a whits colour. 

white-bream, a 

Ichthy. : Abramis blicoa, a British and Euro- 
pean species. It is about a foot long, silvery 
white, aometimea with a bluish tinge. 

White-Brethren, a pi 

Church Hist. : A l>ody of enthusiasts who 
appeared in Italy at the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, and, under the leadership of 
a prieat claimingto be Elias, declared e cru- 
sade against the Turks in order to obtain i>os* 
session of the Holy Land. They were met at 
Viterbo by the Pupal troops, and were dis- 
persed. Their leader was carried to Rome 
where he was burnt as a heretic in 1403. 
white-bristle, a [Splenic-fever, 3.] 

White-bug, a. An ineect which injur 3s 
vines and eome other species of fruit. 

white-butterfly, a 

ErUom. (PI): The genus Pieria, or the eub 
family Pieridi (q.v.). 

white cabbage-butterfly, a 

Entom. : The genus Pieria (q.v.> 

white-campion, a 

Bot.: Lychnis vespertina. The flowers are 
fragrant in the evening. 

white -candle wood, a 

Bot. ; Amyris toxifera. a large tree with pin- 
nate leaves and bunches of purple pear-ehaped 
fruits, tasting like the balsam of copaiba. 
The juice of the tree is as black as ink ; its 
wood has a pleasant smell and takes a fine 
polish. It grows in the Carolinaa. [Janca.] 

white-canons, a. pi 
Church Hist. : A popular name for the Pre- 
monstrstenaiaiia. 

white-cap, s. 

\. Bot. : Agaricvs amends. [Aoaricus.] 

2. Zool. : The Tree Sparrow or Mountain 
Sparrow, Pyrgita montana. 

3. One of a self-constituted secret committee 
or body of men who, under pretence of regu- 
lating public morality in the community in 
which they live, mninut outrages upon ench 
people aa have encountered thair 111-wiIL ( U£.) 

white- caterpillar, s. 

Entom. : The larva of the Magpie Moth 
(q.v-k 


Bot. : (I) Cupressus thyoidet ;(2) Melia Axed a* 
rack. 

white-ccutaury, a 

Bot. : Centaur ea alba t a native of Souther 
Du rope. 

white -chalk, *. 

Geol.: [Chalk, A. II. 2. (1>]. 
white-clergy, a. 

Ecclcsiol d Church Hist : The parish prieeti 
in Russia, ea distinguished from the black 
clergy or munks. 

white-cloud illuminator, a. 

Microscopy: A reflector to illuminate an ob 
ject with & subdued white light, euch as ie 
obtained from a bright white cloud. In place 
of a plane mirror, a surface of pounded glaaa 
or plaster of Paris ie used. 

white-clover, a. 

Bot . ; Trifolium repens, a perennial creeping 
plant, sometimes a foot and a half high, the 
leaflets obovate or obcordate, toethed, some- 
times with e semilunar band at their base; 
flowers white or eomewhat roseate, 

white-coat, a. (See extract) 

“Th* phenomenon *o carefully described by him 
w*J simply a ‘wAtte-eoaf.’oryonngiix.weekfroldMAL" 
— BiachutooeCt Raya tine, July, III*, p. *4. 

white-cola, a. 

Bot : The seeds of Sterculia macrocarpa. 
They are very bitter, and are used by the 
negroes of the Guinea coast as & condiment 
[Cola.] 

white-copper, $. White tombac. [Tom- 
bac.] 

white-corpuscles. *. pi [Corptscle, 
II. 2. (1).] 

white-crested plantain-eater, «. 

Omith. : Corythaix musophaga. [Muscpha- 
oine.] 

wblte-crime, *. An offence against the 
law which ie not condemned by the feeling of 
the community. 

'* At preMiit, when mi lr lab man U accused in Ireland 
ot what U called niehite-crim* hy his lellow-couutry- 
raeu (such, tor Instance, as the mnnler of a care taker 
or a landlord) the difficulty is not only with the jury 
hot with the witnesses.”-— &. Jama l Gazette, May Jl, 
1867. 

white-crop, «. 

Agric. ; A term applied to grain crop*, as 
wheat, barley, oats, and rye, which whiten or 
lose their colour as they ripen, in contradis- 
tinction to green-crop, root-crop, &c. 

white -cross knight, a. A Knight 
Hospitaller. The order wore a white cross to 
distinguish them from the Knight Teniplere, 
who wore a red one. 

White-cross Society, a A society 

instituted in or about 1883, at Bishop Auck- 
land, to urge upon men the obligation of 
personal purity ; to raise the tone of public 
opinion upon questions of morality; and to 
inculcate a reapect for womanhood. 

whltc-dammar, a. 

Bot. d Comm. : A gum resin produced hy 
VaterUt indica. [Vatkrta.] 

white-deal, a. The timber of Abies ex- 
celsa. 

white-ear, a. A bird, the Fallow-finch 
or Wlieatear. 

white-elephant, u 

1. Lit. d Zool : An elephant affected with 
albinism. Such animals appear to liave been 
known to the ancients (Alian. iii. 46; Hor. 
Ep. ii. I. 105). They are highly esteemed by 
some eastern potentates, and are considered 
aacred in Siam. A specimen purchased bv 
Mr. Baruum from King Theebaw of Burmah 
was brought to tba United States in 1884, 
and ehown as ddo of the principal attractions 
of the travelling menageri a. It stood seven feet 
and a half high, and the face, ears, front of 
trunk, fore feet, and part of breast were of a 
light ash color. 

2. Fig. : A present which does one mnch 
more harm than good, or more generally any 
nominal advantage which has thie effect. It 
is generally reported that when the king of 
Siam desires to ruin any one, he makes him a 
preseut of a white elephant [1.]. The sacred 
animal has an enormous appetite, end, being 
sacred, it is a crime to let it die, so that the 
gift generally entails ruin on the recipient 


white-cedar, a. 

Cite, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, fhther; we, wfct, hero, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfct, 
or, wore, wglf; work, who, sin; mute, eftb, cure, unite, our, riile, fill; try, Syrian, ro, ce = e; ey = a; uu = kw. 
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white-ermine, a 

Entom. : Spilosoma menthastri . ( Stainton .) 

Jpr ctta menthastri. (Newman.) One of the 
Chelonldse (approximately = Arctiida-, q.v.). 
Fore wings, yellowish white, with four curved, 
transvenae rows of black spots; hind wings 
white, spotted with black. Expansion of 
wings, H or 1J inches. Abdomen yellow, 
with black spots. Larva black, with long 
hairs ; it feeds ou various low plants. 

white -eye, a. 

Omith. : A popular name for any species of 
Zosteropa (q.v.), from the fact that the eyea 
are encircled with compact white feathers. 

white-eyed, a. Having pale, lustre- 
less eyes. (Tennyson : Palace of Art, 239.) 
White-eyed duck : 

Omith. : Fuligula nyroca , allied to the 

Pochard (q.v.), but distinguished from it by 
having the irides white, and a broad white bar 
on the wing. An irregular winter and spring 
visitor to Britain, x>rinci pally occurring on 
the east coast 

white -eyelid monkey, a. (Man- 

OABEV.) 

white-face, white-blaze, s. A white 
mark in the forehead of a horse, descending 
almost to the nose. 

white-faced, a. 

1. Having a white or pale face, as from 
fear, grief, illness, or the like; pale-faced. 

2. Having a white front, surface, or aspect. 

M That pale. thivt white-faced »hore. 

Whoa* foot •uurm back, the oceau'a roaring tides. 

Bhaketp. : King John, IL 1. 

White-faced duck : 

Omith. : A name sometimes given to the 
female of the Scaup, from ita having a white 
band, which grows broader with age, at the 
base of the bill. [Scaup (3).) 

t white-favored, a bearing or decked 
with white rosettes or favors. (Tennyson : 
In Afemoriam, Cone. 90.) 

white- feather, s. The symbol of coward- 
ice, a term introduced in the days when cock- 
fighting was in vogue. As a gamecock has no 
white feathers, a white feather was a proof 
that the bird was not game. (Generally used 
in the phrase*, To show the white-feather , To 
have a white feather in one’s wing.) 

white-film, s. A white film growing over 
the eyes of sheep and causing blindness. 

white-florin, s. 

Bot. : Agrostis alba. 

white-fish, t. 

t Ord. Lang. : A general term for whitings 
*nd haddocks, 
n. Ichthyology: 

-1. A popular name for the genos Leociscus. 
(Gunther : Study q f F f shts, p. 599.) 

2. An American name for the genua Core- 
gonns. f Gunther ; Study of Fishes, p. 648.) 

white - flowered, o. Bearing white 
flowers. (Tennyson: Godiva, 63.) 

white-flag, ». 

1. A flag of truce. 

2. The flag of France under the Bourbons. 
The field was white, with the royal arms on 
an escutcheon, surmounted by a crown. 

white-flux, s. 

J tetall. : A compound of potassic carbonate 
and nitre. 

White-foot, s. A white mark on the foot 
of a horse, between the fetlock aod th8 coffin. 

white-footed hapalote, s. 

Zool. : Hapalotis albipes, from the mountain- 
ous part 9 of New South Wales. It is about 
the size of a rat, smoky brown tn colour, with 
the feet and belly white. 

White- footed mouse,#. [Deer-mouse.] 
* White Friars, s. pi. 

Church Hist.: A popular English name in 
pre- Reformation times for the friars of Our 
Ladv of Mount Carrwd. now generally known 
aa Carmelites. The name had reference tn 
the fact that they wore over the brown hal it 
a white scapular aad cloak. [Carmelite, 
Scapular, B. 1.] 

“They were recogntzed m one of the Mendicant 
orders ; ouraueeator* knew them aetbe Whit* Friar*." 
-Addis A Arnold : Cath. Diet., p. 12L 


white-fronted lemur, *. 

Zool. : lemur albifrons, from Madagascar. 

It is easily distinguished by the broad band of 
white fur encircling the forehead, cheeks, and 
ears. 

white-goby, s. 

Ichthy. : Latrunculus pellucidus,&veiy 8m8li 
Goby, connnoo in some localities in the 
British Islands and io Europe. It is distin- 
guished by its transparent body, wide mouth, 
and single row of teeth. It lives but one 
year, and is the only known instance of what 
may be called an “annuai” vertebrate. The 
spawning seaaon is June and July ; the eggs 
are hatched in August, and the young fish 
attain their full growth, bet ween October ami 
December, lo July and August the adults 
di8 off, and by September only tli8 fry are to 
be fouud, (Gunther : Study of Fishes.) 

white-grouse, white-ptarmigan, #. 

Omith. : Lagopus albus. [Willow-grouse.] 

White-gum, s. A kind of gum -rash, 
Strophulus albidus, tn which the pimples are 
small, hard, and whitish. [Strophulus.] 

white-gunpowder, #. A blasting mix- 
ture composed of chlorate of potash, dried 
ferrocyanide of potassium aod angar. It i9 
now rarely used owing to it9 liabitlty to ex- 
plode during manufacture, transport, or the 
like. 

white-haired, a. Having white hair. 
(Tennyson : Tithonus , 8.) * 

white-handed, a. 

L Lit. : Having white hands. 

“ White-handed miatreta, one aweet wofd wHb 

Shakssp. ■ Lo**'* Labour* Lott, r. X 

2. Fig. : Having cisan or unstained hands ; 
free from guilt. 

White-handed gibbon : [Lak-oibbon]. 

white hass, s. Sausages stuffed with 
oatmeal and suet. (Scotch.) 

“There l* bleck-jmddlng and wMtefcu*— i try w bilk 
ye like beet.**— Scoff .* Brid* of Lamm*rmoor, ch. xiL 

White Hats, t. pi* 

Hist. : The name given to a democratic 
faction which, commencing tn 1377 at Ghent, 
the next year rose in revolt, and continued to 
give trouble till the accession of Philip Ii. of 
Burgundy in 1384. 
white-head, a 

Bot. : Parthenium Hysterophorus, from Ja- 
maica. 

white-headed duck, s. 

Omith. : Eritmatura leucocephala, from south- 
eastern Europe and northern Africa. [STirr- 
taileo Ducks.] 

white-headed sakl, s. (Saki.) 
white-headed titmouse, a. 

Omith. : A name sometimes given to a 
species of Acrednla, from Scandinavia and 



TITMICE. 

A. White-headed Titmouse ; b. Long-tailed Titmouse. 

Germany, in which the whole of the head is 
white. It is closely allied to, if not identical 
with, the Long- tailed Titmouse, Acredula can- 
data (f Parus caudatus). 

white-heat, a. That degree of heat at 
which bodies become incandescent and appear 
white from the bright glow which they emit. 

white-hellebore, a [Hellebore, 
Veratrum.] 

white -herring, a. The common herring, 
fresh or aelted, but not smoked for preserva- 
tion, as distinguished from red-herring. 

white-hoop, *. 

Bot. : A Jamaica name for Toumefortia 
bicolor. 

* white-hooved, a. Having white hoofs. 

“ A Jet-black goat, white-bomed, white-hoowed." 

Tinny ton : (Brum*, M. 

white-horehound, t. [Marrubium.) 


white-homed, a. Having white norns 
(See extract under. White-hoover) 

white -horae, a. 

Bot. : Portlandia grarulijlora, a Jamaica 
plaot. 

white-horses, e. pi. A name given to 

tossing, white-topped waves. 

“ The bay I* now cnrting and writhing In tehit*- 
horse*."— C. Kinptleg. iu Lift. L IM. 

white-indigo, s. IInoioogen.] 
White-Iron, a Thin aheet-Lroa covered 
with a coating of tin. 

white-lady, *. 

Bot. : The Snowdrop (q.v.). Britten & Hol- 
land .give thia on the authority of Ouida in 
Strathmore. 

white-land, s. A tongh, clayey soil, of 
a whitish hue when dry, but blacktsh after rain. 

white laurel, s. [Beaver-tree.] 
white-lead, s. A dense white powder, 
insoluble iu water, but easily dissolved io 
diluta nitric or acetic acid ;■ extensively em- 
ployed io painting. [Ceruse, 1., Lead-car- 
bonate, 1.1 

white-leaf tree, a. 

Bot . : Pyrus Aria. (Ewlyn.) Named from 
the 9 ilvery nnder-aurface of the leaves. 

white-leather, s. [Whitleather, L] 
white-leg, s. 

' Pathol. : Phlegmasia doleua (q,v.). 
white-legged, a. Having white legs. 


white-leprosy, s. 

Pathol. : Leprosy characterized by morbid 
whiteness of the akin. (2 Kings v. 27 ; cf. 
also Exod. iv. 6.) Heb. (tsaraath) from 
(tsara) ss (1) to prostrate; (2) to affect 
with laproay. Probably the tuberculated 
variety of Elephantiasis grccca. It does not 
exactly correspond to the ancient description, 
but diseases often somewhat alter their char- 
acter. It ia still characterized at one ataga 
by white spots, and the change to white of 
the hair of the head and beard, but the whole 
surface of tha akin is not white. There is also 
a leucopathic sub-variety of the non-tuber- 
culated leprosy, in which there are white 
spots or biotchea on the akin. [Elephanti- 
asis, Leprosy. 1 


* White Idas, s. 

GeoL : Tha name given by Mr. William 
Smith to certain cream-coloured limestones 
in the Weat of Eugland, aince ahown by Mr. 
Charlea Moore to belong to the Kinetic formr 
tlon. 


white-lie, *. A lie for which aome kind 
of excuse can be made ; a false statement 
made in the interest of peace, reconciliation, 
harmless sport, or the like ; a harmless or 
non-oialicious falsehood ; a pioua fraud. [Cf. 
White-crime, White-witch.] 

*• str Gaorpa has told me a lie— a *ohit*4i* he aava, 
but l hate a ichile-Ue."— Mad. D'Arblag : Diary, iv. 287. 


white-light, *. 

Optics: The apparently simple sensation 
which ia nevertheless really produced on thfr 
retina by a certain mixture of colours. Ordi- 
narily white light i9 composed of the whole of 
the visible colours of the spectrum, as in sun- 
light ; and the fact of white resulting from 
this mixture can be demonstrated in many 
ways, as by re-nniting the spectral coioura 
themselves, or by revolving rapidly a diac 
[Newton’s nisc] painted with the coioura fn 
separate sectors. A aimilar mixture of pig- 
ments fails, partly because the pigments them- 
selves are never pure colours, and partly and 
chiefly because pigments act rather aa ab- 
sorbents of the light reflected from the paper 
or other coioura underneath than as additional 
illuminating coioura. White light can, how- 
ever, be also compounded of three, or of only 
two colours, which are then called comple- 
mentary colours. Such white is quite un- 
distingnishable by th8 eye from white com- 
pounded of all the colours ; and hence it 
follows that the eye is not an ultimate appeal 
tn such mattena, but ia easily deceived by 
apparently aimilar total results really com- 
pounded of quite different materials. The 
same applies to colours, which can alao be 
imitated an far as the eye can jadge, but 
analysis by the priam reveals the different 
composition of the light instantly. 


b6il, b<^; ptflt, J<Rrt; eat, 9 eU, chorus, shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing. 
-dan, -tian = -tion. -Sion = shun ; tion, -*ion = zhfin. -dons, -tious. -dous = shus. -hie. -die, Ac. = b?l, d?l. 
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white 


white-lily, a 

Bot : Lilium candidum. [Lilium, %.] 

white-lime, s . A solution or preparation 
of lime used for whitewashing ; a variety of 
whitewash. 

white -limed, a. Whitewashed, or plas- 
tered with lime. 

♦•Ye «• hUoAinud w*ll» I ye aleboiue painted *ign* 1” 
Shakesp. : Titus Andronicu*, ir. L 

white-line, a. 

1. Print. : A blank apace between line* of 
tyi*. 

2. Naut. : An untarred cord or ropa. 


white-lipped peccary, a [Peccary.] 

* white-listed, a. Having white stripea 
or lists on a darker ground. ( Tennyson : 
Merlin <t Vivien, 788.) 

* white-livered, a. Cowardly, pusillani- 
mous. 

*• WhiU-U*er‘d rana«*t«. what doth he there t w 

Shaketp , : Richard III., ir. 4. 

% From the old notion that cowardly per- 
sons bad pale-coloured or bloodless livers. 

“ How many coward* . . . inward Marched 
Here lieer* white a* milk." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, UL 1 

white-magic, a. [Maqic, % (5).] 

white-manganese, a An ore of man- 
ganese ; carbonate of manganese. 


white-meat, a 

1. Food composed of milk, cheese, bntter, 
eggs, and the like. 

“ The eoantrjr-men who ted on white meat* made of 
milk ."— Camden : Hist. Q. Elizabeth (*n. 1585). 

2. Certain delicate flesh used for food, as 
poultry, rabbits, veal, and the like. (Si»v- 
t nonds.) 


white-metal, a 

1. A term usually applied to an alloy In 
which zinc, tin, nickel, or lead is in such 
quantity ea to give it a white colour. 

2. Any of the soft metals, usually of a light 
colour, used for bearings in machinery. 

* white-money, a Silver coin. 

white-mould, *. 

Bot. (PI.): The Mucedlnes (q.v.> 

white-mouse, a 

Zool. : An albino variety of the Common 
Mouse (Mus musculus ). [Mouse, a, II. 3.] 


white-mustard, a 

Bot. : Brassica or Slnapis alba. It is hispid, 
with reflexed hairs, the stem one to three 
feet high, the leaves iyrato-pinnatifld or pin- 
nate, the flowers yellow. Found in fields in 
England or cultivated. Wataon believes it a 
colonist. 


white-necked otary, a 

Zool. : Otaria aXbicollis (Neophoca lobata , 
Gray), from Australia. Ad nit males from 
eight to nine feet long, and larger specimens 
are said to occur. Face, neck, under-surface, 
back, and sides blackish -brown, passing into 
slaty-gray on the extremities ; hinder baU of 
the crown, nape, and back of neck rich fawn. 
Called also Australian Sea Lion, Gray’s Aus- 
tralian Hair Seal, and, from the peculiar light 
colour on the head, Cowled and Counsellor 
Seal. 

white-noddy, white-tern, a. 

Ornifft. : Gygis Candida , from the Sonth 
Pacific. The plumage is pure white and of 
silky softness, whence it is also called the 
Silky Tern. 

white-nosed monkey, a [Vaulting- 

MONKEY.] 

white-nun, a The 8mew (q.v.> 
white-oak, a 

Bot. : (1) Qutrcus pednncvlata; (2) Q. aTba; 
(S) in New South Wales, Casuarina Uptoclada. 

T Q • alba, the mite Oak of the United 
States, ie a tree of leading economic import- 
ance, its wood being largely used in ship and 
bouse building, in the making of wheels, 
wagons, and casks, and for many other pur- 
poses. It is abundant throughout the eastern 
flection of the country, extending far into 
Canada on the north and to the Gnlf of 
Mexico on the south. In aspect it resembles 
Q. robur, the European oak, forming a thick 
trunk with spreading base, ecd extendiug 
huge flpreading boughe when in open spaces. 


Ita name is derived from the whitish color of 
its bark. In favorable situations it often 
attains a great size. Trunks of three or four 
feet diameter are not infrequent, and much 
larger ones are sometimes found. The wood 
is strong and hard In texture, but variable in 
qnality, and less durable than that of the beet 
British oaks. 

White Penitents, a pi 

Church Hist. : The White Brethren (q.v.X 
white-pepper, a [Pepper, a, 2.) 
white-pine, a. 

Botany & Commercial : 

1. Pinus strobm: Of the lumber yielding 
trees of the United States the White Pine 
fltande firet, being important for its large 
growth and abundance, and for the soft eveo 
grain of ite wood, which rendere it one of the 
most easily worked treee for carpentry pur- 
poses. No other tree of this country is used bo 
abundantly in the building and other common 
wood-working arte. This tree abounds from 
Canada to the Gulf States, but in the Eastern 
States has been eo destroyed by the lumbermen 
that the former great foreste of it have largely 
disappeared. At one time Maine and Vermont 
were celebrated for the size of their white 
pines, but few of these great treea now exist in 
New England, while the vast forests formerly 
existing in the mountains of Pennsylvania 
have been greatly depleted. Within recent 
yeara Michigan has been the chief source of 
white pine lumber, hut the immense forests of 
that state and of Wisconsin are rapidly vanish- 
ing before the lumberman’s destructive axe. 
It ia estimated that the once aeemingly 
inexhaustible etore can last but a few years 
more at tbe present rate oi indiscriminate 
destruction. There are large foresta still in 
Canada. The White Pine beltings to the 
group with five leaves In each tuft. It ie 
often a tree of noble proportions, attaining, in 
a deep, rich aoil, a height of 150 or even 200 
feet, the trunke eometimes 80 or 90 feet high 
without a branch. This renders them valuable 
for masts. Trunks have been measured from 
six to nearly eight feet In diameter. The 
wood of the White Pine is durable for indoor 
uae, particularly when protected by paint, hut 
rapidly decays when expoeed to moist air. It 
is very liable to dry rot. It baa been intro- 
duced into England, where it ie known na 
Weymouth Pine. It grows well in Germany. 

2. Pinus Tceda. [Pisua.] 
white-poplar, a [Abe lx, Populus.] 


white-poppy, *. 

Bot. : Papaver somniferum. [Pap aver.] 

White-pot, a A kind of dish made of 
milk, aliced rolls, eggs, augar, &c. f baked in a 
pot or in a bowi placed in a quick oven. 


“ Cornwall *qu»b-pye, and Devon whUe pot tarings.* 
King : On Cookery. 

white-potherb, a 

Bot. : Valeriandla olitoria. 


white precipitate, a 

Chcm. : (NH 2 Hg")Ci. A mmonio-chloride of 
mercury. Discovered by Raymond Lully in 
the thirteenth century, and obtained by adding 
ammonia to a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(mercuric chloride). It is a heavy white 
powder, inodorous, but possessing a metallic 
taste ; insoluble in water, alcohol, and ether, 
and easily decomposed by heat. It is a vio- 
lent poison, but is used in pharmacy in the 
form of an ointment, as a stimulating applica- 
tion In chronic akin diseases, and for the 
destruction of lice, 
white-pudding, t. 

1. A pudding made of milk, eggs, flour, 
and butter. 

2. A kind of sansage made in Scotland of 
oatmesl mixed with suet, seasoned with pepper 
and salt, and stuffed into a proper inteetine. 

white-pyrites, a [White, %. ] 

White Quakers, a. pi. 

Church Hist.: The name given to those 
Quakers who seceded from the Irish body 
about 1840, from their habit of dressing in 
white. They form a small community, chiefly 
confined to Dublin. Blunt says they are 
“ Antinomians of the worst description.’* 

white-rag worm, a. [Luro.] 
white-rent, a 

1. In Devon and Cornwall a rent or dnty ot 
eightpence payable by every tinner to the 
Duke of Cornwall, as lord of the eoiL 


2. A kind of rent paid In silver, or white 
money. 

white-rhinoceros, a [Rhinoceros, L 
(l )(*)•] 

White Ribbon Gospel Army, s. 

Church Hist.: A religious sect or Christian 
society giving special attention to moral 
purity. They first registered places of wor- 
ship in 1884. 

white-robed, a, 

1, Wearing white robes. 

“Tbe white-robed cbolr attendant* 

Word* worth: Thank* giving Ode. Jan. 18, 1S1A * 

*2. White with foam or spray. 

“ Wbeu copious rains hare magnified tbe streams 
Into a lond and white-robed, waterfall.” 

Wordtworth: Excursion, bk. 11L 

white root, a 

Bot. : Polygonatum officinale, 

white-rope, a [White-line, 2.) 
white-rose, a 

J5of. : The popular name for any rose of 
which the hloom is white. [Rose, a., ^ (2).] 

white-rot, a 

Rot. : (1) One of the popular names for 
thegenns Hydrocotyle (q.v.); (2) Plnguicula 
vulgaris. 

white-rubber, a Caoutchouc mixed 
with such quantity of any white pigment as 
to give a dead white colour to it. The in- 
gredients are added in combination with sul- 
phur, so as to make a white vulcanite (q.v.) 
when heat la applied. 

white-rump, white-tall, a [Wheat- 

ear, Etym.) 

white-rust, a [Cystopus, I.] 
white-salt, a Salt dried and calcined; 
decrepitated salt 

white-shafted fantail, a 

Omith. : Bhipidura albiscapa. 

white-shark, a 

Ichthy. : Carxharias vulgaris, one oi the 
largest and moat formidable of the family. 
It is a native of tropical and sub-tropical 
eeas, and has occasionally strayed to the 
British coast. Specimens have been known 
to attain a length of thirty feet ; ashen-brown 
above, white below. 

white-sheep, a pi. 

Hist . : An appellation given to the Turko- 
mans who conquered Persia about 1468, but 
were expelled in 1501. Named from their 
having a white aheep on their banner. 

white-skin, a. & a 

A « As adj.: Made of a white akin. 

“Lay **lde your white-skin wrapper.* 

LorxJtUow : Hiawatha, vU. 

B. As subst. : A member of the white race 
of mankind ; a white. 

“ The whole race oi wAftMWni . . . capable of mas- 
tering tbe deadly science. “—Field, Pth. 4, 1888. 

white-smut, a 

Veg. Pathol : The white allrae occurring on 
hyacinth bulbs affected with hyacinth peat 

*(q-v.)- 

white-spruce, a 

Bot. : Abies alba. [Spruce-fir.) 

whlte-spur, a 

Her. : A kind of esquire. ( Cowel .) 
white-squall, a [Squall, s., T (3).] 
white Btony-corais, a pL [Made*- 

PO BAHIA.) 

white-stork, a 

Omith. : Ciconia alba. [Stork.) 
white-stuff, a 

Gilding : A composition of size and whiting 
used by gildera to cover woodwork on which 
gold-leaf is to be laid. 

white-Sundays, a pi 

Bot. : Narcissus pocticus. ( Treas . off Bot.) 

white-swelling, a 

Pathol. : A popular name for Phlegmasia 
dolens (q.v.). So named because the colour of 
the skin remains unaltered notwithstanding 
the inflammation. 

white-tall, a [White-bump.) 


Ste, lat, fare, amidst, what, loll, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
or: wore, w$U, work, who, e£n ; mute, cub, cure, quite, cur, rule, fiill ; try, Syrian, as, go = 6 ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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white-tailed eagle, t. [Eaole (1), ^ 

(H)-3 

white-tailed gnu, a. 

Zool. : Catoblepas gnu, the Common Gnu, aa 
distinguished from C. gorgon , the Brindled 
Gnu, in which the tail is black. 

white-tailed mole, s. 

Zool.: Talpa leucura, an Indian species, 
closely allied to the Common Mole, but differ- 
ing in dentition from the genus Talpa (q.v.) 
White-tern, s. [White-noddy.] 
white-thorn, s, [Whitethorn.] 
white-throat, s. [Whitethhoat.] 
white-throated monitor, *. 

Zool. : Monitor albogvlarie, a large terrestrial 
species from South Africa, 
white-throated sparrow, *. [Zono- 

TRICHIA. 1 

white-tincture, s. A preparation whieh 
the alchemists believed would turn any of the 
baser metals into silver, 
white-tips, s. pi. 

Omith. : The genua Uros ticte (q.v.). 
white-tombac, *. [Tombac.] 
white-tree, a. 

Bot. : Melaleuca Leucadendron ; an East 
Indian evergreen tree, with alternate, long, 
lanceolate, acuminated, faicate, three to five- 
nerved leaves, the flowering branches pen- 
dulous, the flowers in spikea. Cultivated In 
Britain as a stove plant. 

* white-upturned, a. Turned np so as 
to show the white ( Shakesp .: Romeo d: 

Juliet , ii. 2.) 
white-vine, s. 

Bot. : Clematis Vitalba. [Clematis, Tra- 
veller's jot (1)»3 

white-vitriol, s. [Zinc-sulphate.] 
white-wagtail, s. 

Omith. : Motacilla alba , a bird found over the 
whole of Europe, northern Asia, India, Bur- 
mah, aud northern Africa. In general habits, 
food, and haunts it cloaeiy resembles the Pied 
Wagtail, with whieh epecies it was long 
confounded. It differs from it in nesting 
habits, and has been known to breed in the 
burrow of a sand martin. The beak is hroader 
than in the Pied Wagtsil ( M . lugubri* , or 
f yarrtUii), and in its summer plumage the 
White Wagtail has only the throat and head 
black, while in the Pied Wagtail that color 
extends over the head, chest, and neck. 

white-walled, a. Having white walls. 

( Byron : Prisoner of Chilian, xiii.) 

white-walnut, s. [Butternut.] 
white-wash, s . & v. [Whitewash, s. & v.) 
white-water, *. A dangerous disease 
affecting sheep, 
white water-lily, s. 

Bot. : Nymphcea alba. [Nymphaa.) 
white-wax, *. Bleached beeswtx. 
white-weed, a. 

Bot. : (1) Chrysanthemum Leuoanthemum ; (2) 
Anthriscus sylvestris; (3) AchiUea Ptarmica. 
< Britten & Holland.) 
white- whale, s. [Beluoa, 2.] 
white wild-vine, s. 

Bot . : Bryonia dioica. [Brvonv, L 1.] So 
named to distinguish it from Black bryony 
(q.v.). 

white-willow, *. 

Bot . ; Salts alba. [Salix.) 
white-wine, s. 

1. Any wine of a clear transparent colour, 
bordering on white, as madeira, sherry, &c. 
Opposed to wine of a deep red colour, as port 
or burgundy, 
t 2. Gin. (SJanflf.) 

•* If L* would call that first of foe* 

By that genteeler name— white-wine. 

* Randall's Diary. (1830.) 

white-winged ohough, s. 

Omith. : Corcorax melanorhamphxis, the eole 
apeciee of the genus, from Australia. 

white-winged crossbill, ». 

Omith. : Loxia leucoptera ; sn American 


species which has occasionally oecnrred in 
Britain. It is distinguished from the Common 
Crossbill by the wings being barred with 
white, and from Loxia bifasciata, the Two* 
iiarred Crossbill, by the smaller size of the 
white bars. 

white-winged lark, *. 

Omith. : Melanocorypha (t Alauda) sibirica, 
a native of Asiatic Russia, ranging into 
Europe, and recorded once in England. It 
is of stouter build than the Skylark (q.v.), 
and has the primaries edged with dull white. 
Little is known of its habits. 

white-witch, s. A witch or wizard said 
to exert supernatural powers for good and not 
for evil purpoees. [Witchcraft.] 

" There 1* mention of creature* tbet they call vMte* 
witches, which do ooly good turns for their neigh- 
hours . "—Cotton Mather : A Discourse on Witchcraft 
(ed. 1669), p. 6. 

white- wizard, *. [White-witch.] 
White- wolf, s . [Wolf.] 
white-wood, s. 

Bot. : (I) A term applied to a large number 
of treea, as Tilia americana, Liriodendron 
tulipifera , and the genus Petrobium. spec. 
Pctrobium arboreum , from St. Helena; (2) 
The Alburnum (q.v.). 

}VTitte-wood bark: [Canella-bark]. 
white-worm, s. 

Entom. : The larva of the Cockchafer (q.v.). 

* white, * Whyte, v.t. & i. [White, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

1, Lit. : To make white ; to whiten, to 
whitewash. 

M It Is to be (imposed your pesslon Jiath sufficiently 
tchited your lsuse.'—Ben J onion : Cynthia's Keeeh, llL A 

2. Fig . : To gloes over. 

" Whit st overall hi* vices." 

Beaum. k FUt. : Bloody Brothers, lv. L 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become white ; to 
whiten. 

white -bait, s. [Eng. white, and bait.] 
Ichthyology: 

1. A small fish to which speclflo and, by 
some authorities, generic distinction has been 
given ; in the flrat case as Clupea alba, in the 
seoond as Rogenia alba, now known to be the 
fry of the herring (Clupea harengus). White- 
bait are caught cluefly in the estuary of the 
Thames, and are not uncommon in the Firth 
of Forth. The fishery begine in April and 
lasts till September, bag-nets sunk four or 
five feet below the water being employed. The 
whitebait brought to market are from three 
to four inches long, pale ashy-green above, 
silvery-white beneath. They are of exquisite 
flavor, and favorites among English epicures. 
They are not known under this name else- 
where. The herring-fry thus caught ranges 
from two to six or nine months oid. The try 
of the sprat is also taken, and sometimes that 
of the shad, these occurring in abundance 
at the mouths of rivers and in estuaries where 
the adults are numerous. 

2. A local name for Salanx chinensls, called 
also Japanese Whitebait [Salanx.] 

white -btfj’, s. [Etym. in sense 1., doubtful ; 
in sense 2., see extract] 

* 1. An old term of endearment applied to 
& favourite son, dependant, or the like; a 
darling. 

•' One of Ood’t whiteboys."— Bunyan. ( Annandale .) 
2. A member of a secret agrarian association 
organized in Ireland about 1759 or 1760. It 
was composed of starving labourers, evicted 
tenants, and others in a like situation, who 
assembled st night to destroy the property of 
harsh landlords, or their agents, the Pro- 
testant clergy, tax or tithe collectors, and 
others who had made themselves obnoxious 
in the locality. In many cases they even went 
to the extreme of murder. 

" The Whiteboys so styled themselves becauee during 
their nocturnal exenratou* they covered their usual 
attire with white shirts. This disguise ws used prin- 
cipally to enable them while scouring through the 
darkness to recognise each other. The Whiteboys made 
war ostensibly against the exaction of tithes. — Banins. 
( Annandale.) 

t Walpole (Letters, iii. 250) applies the term 
to London riotera. 

whlte'-txijMtom, s. [Eng. whiteboy; -ism.] 
The principles or practices of the Whiteboys. 

WIrite'-9h&p-$l, a. [See def.] A district in 
the east of London. 


Whitechapel-cart, s. A light, two- 
wheeled spring cart, such as is used by 
grocers, butchara, &c., for delivering goods to 
their customers. Often called Chapel-cart 
or Whitechapel. 

* whit'-ed, * whit -id, * whyt-ed, a. 

[White, t\] Made white externally ; whitoned. 

“ Thanne Poul eelde to him, tbou whitid wai."-* 

Wy cliff e : Dedis xxiiL 

t White-field'-Ian^, s. pi. [See def.] 

Church Hist.: The followers of Georg# 
Whitefleld (1714-70), who separated from the 
Wesleys in 1741 on the question of personal 
election, and established the Calvioistic 
Methodists (q.v.). In 1743 Whitefidd became 
chaplain to the Countess of Huntingdon, and 
since then the name Whitefleldian lias fallen 
into diause. [Huntingdon, V] 

* white -flaw, s. [Whitflaw.J 

whlte'-ly, a. [Eng. white ; -fy.] Like or 
approaching white in colour; whitish, whitey, 
pale. 

"You have hi* white!* look."— Bunyan : Pilgrim’s 
Progress, pt. ii. 

whit'-^n, v.t. & i. [Eng. t vhit(e); -eft.] 

A. Trans. : To make white, as hy the ap- 

E lication of colouring matter ; to bleach, to 
lanch. 

And human bouo* yet whiten all the ground." 

Pope ; Statius ; Thebaid L 391. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become white. 

"The wave* roll whitening to the land." 

Scott : Bard's Incantation. 

whit'-oned, pa. par. or a. [Whiten, v.] 

L Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

IL Botany: 

1. Covered with a very opaque white 
powder, as the leaves of many cotyledons. 

2. (Of colour): Slightly covered with white 
upon a darker ground. 

whit'-^n-er, s. [Eng. whiten ; -er.] One who 
or that which whitens or bleaches. 

white' -n^ss, * white -nosse, * whyt- 
nesse, e. [Eng. white, a. ; -n«w.] 

1. The quality or state of being white: 
white colour ; freedom from or absence of 
colour, darkness, or obscurity. 

"It fell *hort of the natural whiteness of the lDy." 
_ Bp. Taylor: Rule of Conscience, bk. Ui., ch. iv. 

% Whiteness in animala inhabiting snowy 
regions is advantageous, and probably arose 
from natural selection. The same colour in 
birds resident in a warm country is to a cer- 
tain extent detrimental, as rendering them 
mora conspicuous to their enemies. It pro- 
bably arose in such birde as the egreta from 
sexual selection. ( Darwin : Descent of Man 
(ed. 2nd), pp. 494, 542.) 

2. Want of a sanguineous tinge in the face ; 
paleness, se from grief, illness, terror, or the 
like. 

“ a milky whiteness spread* upon her cheek*." 

Longfellow : Blind Girl of Castei-CuOU. 

3. Purity, cleanness ; freedom from stain, 
blemish, or guilt. 

white' -ning, pr. par., a., & s. [Whiten.] 

A. k B. As pr. par. £ particip. adj. : (Bee 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary language: 

1. The act of making white ; the state of 
becoming white. 

2. The same aa Whitino (q.v.). 

II. Leather : The proceaa of cleaning hides 
by passing a knife with a fine edge lightly 
over the fleah side, 
whitening-stone, s. 

1. A sharpening and polishing stone used 
by cutlers. 

2. A finishing grindstone of particularly 
fine texture. ( Simmonds .) 

whites, s. pi. [White, a.] 

1, The same aa Leucorrh<ea (q.v.). 

2. A superior kind of flour made from white 
wheat. 

3. Cloth goods of a plain white colour. 

" Long cloth* for the Turkey trade, called Salisbury 
whites."— Defoe: Tour thro' Great Britain, i. 824. 

* 4. White vestments. 

"The Dean of onr Chappell ... In hi* whites."— 
Beylin : Life of Laud, p. 262. 


boll, b6i>; pout, J<S\W; cat, sell, chorus, shin, ben?h; go. gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eyist. ph l 
-.Ian , -tlan = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -pon, -}lon = ah fin. -clous, -tlous, -sious - shus. -hie, -<He. &c. h?l, 9 
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5, A cricket or boating aoit of wliite flannel. 

“ Unless s wan can combine cycliug aud boating, ha 
should never . . . ride his machina In whites"— hi- 
€yctt*»y A'«W, Jnly 14, 1888, p. 19. 

fi. The white of the eyes. 

•• Llftiag op both hb hands and whiles to heaven.'— 
Barnard: Lift of Heflin, p. clxxx. 

white' -smith, s. [Eng. white, and smith.} 

1. A tinsmith. 

2. A worker in iron who finishes off or 
polishes the work, in distinction from those 
who forge it, 

white'-ster, s. [Eng. white ; soft, ster.] A 
bleacher, a whltster. (Prov.) 

White -stone, *. [Eng. white, and stone. ] A 
popalar name for a kind of granita with alblte 
in its composition, 

whito -thorn, s. [Eng. white, and thorn.] 
Bot. : The Hawthorn (q.v.). So called to 
distinguish it from the Blackthorn (q.v.). 

white-throat, a. [Eng. white, and throat.] 
Ornithology : 

1. The popular name of two British summer 
visitants: Curruca cincrea , the Greater, and 
C. sylvielia, the Leaser Whltethroat. The 
former is common during the summer over 
the greater part 
of England and 
Ireland ; length 
rather more 
than five in- 
ches ; plumage 
various shades 
of brown, breast 
and h e 1 1 j 
brownish- 
white, tinged 
with roae-co- 
lonr in the 
male. It feeds 
on berries and 
insects, and 
makes an excel- 
lent cage-bird, 
as the song is 
9 weet and lively. The Lesser Whitethroat, 
which i« rather smaller, is also a enramer 
visitor. Plumage on npper surface shades of 
brownish gray ; under surface white, with yel- 
lowish red on breast, 

2. A popular name for any species of 
Leucochlnria, a genus of Humming-birds, 
with one species ( leucochloris a Wicollis), from 
Brazil. Tail ronnded ; bill longer than the 
head and somewhat curved ; tarsi clothed. 

White -wash, *. [Eng. white, and teas A J A 
wash or liquid composition for whitening 
anything: na, 

5 (1) A wash for making the skin fair. 

“1 have heard a vrbol* aennoti a whiteuasK" 

Addison. 

(2) A mixture of lime and water used for 
whitening walla, lta extreme whiteness ia 
sometimes moderated by a little black or 
other cnlonr. An addition of size renders it 
mors durable. 

"The wall* were covered with whitewash ... a 
favourite decoration la this Islaod from time imme- 
morial."—^. 3. Brewer: English Studies, p. 43A 

white-wash, v.t. [Whitewash, «.] 

I. Lit. : To whiten with whitewash ; to 
cover with a white liquid composition. 

IL Figuratively: 

1. To make white or pnrs ; to free or clear 
from imputations ; to restore the reputation 
of. 

** Attempt* t o whitewash the character of Richard III. 
. . . have beea frequeat.' — Motes 4 Queries, Nov. 88, 
1888, p. 489. 

2. To clear, as an insolvent or bankrupt of 
his debta by going through the Bankruptcy 
Court. 

** Th* ImpecuaJou* maa coold get the Bankruptcy 
Court to whitewash him ."—Dally Telegraph, March 21, 
1888. 

Whlte'-wash-er, s. [Eng whitewash, v . ; 
•er.} 

t 1. Lit. : One who whitewashes the walls or 
ceilings of ronma, &c. 

2. Fig. : One who, in dealing with the repu- 
tation of a pereou or the character of an 
event, glosses or iguoree all faults. 

M If the SldllaQ Veeper* . . . have aot a* yet taken 
their place in th* reoord of vlrtoe, it la pro bah ly be- 
eaoee (he uthitewasher ha* beea too hn*y upon other 
undertakings.'*— At. Jamefs Gazette, March 17, 1888. 



whlte'-wash-lng, «. [Eng. whitewash ; -in?.] 

1. Lit. : The act or business of whitewashing 
ceilings, walls, &c. 

2. Fig. : Covering up a discreditable record ; 
Ignoring faults or dishonesties. 

Gaining all the pointa, in a game of chance 
or skill; completely defeating an opponent in 
a game. 


white -wort, s. [Eng. white , and wort.} 

Bot. : (1) Matricaria Parthenium [Fever- 
few ] aud M. Chamomllla ; (2) Polygonatum 
multijlorum and P. officinale. 

whit'-ey-brdwn, whit'-^-hr^n, a. [Eng. 
white, and brot/ro.] Of a colour between 
white and brown. 

•‘The twain* are clothed la * imock frocks of 4 white?, 
brown drabbet.’ ’'—AtKerueu-ny March 4, 1882. 

* whit' - flaw, * whick' - flaw, • whit - 
flow©, *. [A corrupt, of (fu ick-Jlaw.] A whit- 
low (q.v.), (Wiseman: Surgery, bk. i., ch. xi.) 

whlth'-er, *whid-er, # wbid-ir, *whid- 

or l adv. [A.S. hwider, hwyder; cogn. with 
Goth, huxxdre — whither, and closely allied to 
whether (q.v.).] 

1. To what or which place. (Used interro- 
gatively.) 

" Vile miscreant (said be) whither doet thoa 111* ? " 

{Spenser: P. Q., 1L vL 80. 

2. To which place. (Used relatively.) 

“That lord advanced to Winchester, whither air 
John Berkeley brought him two regiments won of 
foot .” — Clarendon : Civil War. 

• 3. To what point or degree ; how far. 

•* Whither et length wilt thou abuse oar patience?' 

Ben Jenson : Catiline. 

IT This Is a literal translation of Cicero’s 
words in his First Oration against Catiline, 
“Qoousque tandem abntere patientia nostra f” 

4. Whithersoever. 

"Tbou shall let her go whither she wiU.*— Deut. 
xxL 14. 

If WhereU now commonly used in the place 
of whither: a a. Where are you going? Whither 
is retained for the more serious or elevated 
style, or where precision ia required. 

* whlth'-er-Sv-er, * whld-lr-ev-er, adv. 
(Eng. whither, and ever.} Whithersoever. 
(Wycliffe : Mark xiv.) 

* whith'-er-sd-£v-er, adv. [Eng. whither ; 
so, and ever.] To what place soever; to what- 
ever plaoe. 

** Whithersoever It tumeth, It prMperwth."— Prov. 
xriL a. 


* Whith' - or- ward, * whld - er - ward, 
* wed- er- ward©, adv. [Eng. whither; 
-tcard.] Toward what or which place. 
*‘[H*]axath of hire wMderward she went*." 

Chaucer : a T., 11,815, 


whit'-ing, * whyt-ynge, s. [Eng. white , 
with termination of a verbal noun in sense 1, 
and with dim in. suff. - ing in senae 2.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fine chalk pulverized and 
freed from all impurities by elutriation. It 
la used in whitewashing, distemper painting, 
cleaning plate, &c. 
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2. Ichthy. : Gadus merlangus (t Merlangus 
vulgaris ), usually from twelve to sixteen inches 
long, and from a pound to a pound and a 
hall in weight, though far larger specimens 
hava been taken. Dusky yellow on the back, 
aides paler, belly silvery white. The whiting 
is met with on all the coasts of Northern 
Europe, and is caught in great numbers with 
hook and line, especially on the coasta nf the 
British Channel, and in the West of Ireland, 
but is rarer on the Scotch coasts. The fish 
derives its English name from the pearly 
whiteness of its flesh, which is highly 
esteemed, and large quantities of which are 
salted and dried. Couch’s Whiting ( Gadus 
poutassou, t Merlangus albus) la less common. 
It Is more slender than the Common Whiting, 
and the upper jaw is a little longer than the 
lower. 


* whiting-mop, t. 

1. A young whiting. 

” They will rvrlm yoa their measure*, like whiting, 
more, u If their test were Am.”— Beaum. 4 Piet, t 
Loves Cure, it X. 

2. A fair lass ; s pretty girl. 

, " T have a stomach, *ad would contact myself 
With thla pretty whiting-moy>.” 

Massinger. J Webster.) 


whiting-pollack, s. The same as Pol* 

lack (q.v.). 


whiting-pout, s. 

Ichthy. : Gadus Inserts (f AforrAva lusca), s 
well-known British fish, fairly common on 
many parts of the coast. Colour, light brown, 
with dark cross-bands ; weight rarely ex- 
ceeding five pounds. 

M From a dark spot at the origin of tba pectoral fio. 
lo which It resembles the whiting, one of its tnnef 
common names Is whiting-pout ; aud from a ilngulai 
power of lnilating a membrane which cover* the eye* 
sad other part* a boat the head, which, when thus 
distended, have the appearance of hhidders, it 1» 
celled Pout, Bib, Bleu*, aud Blind*.'— ParreU: Brit, 
ith Pishes, L ML 


* whiting - time, *. Bleaching time. 
( Shakesp . ; Merry Wives , iii. 8.) 


Whit -Ish, a. [Eng. whit(e), a. ; Some- 

what white ; rather white ; white in a mode- 
rate degree. 

M I have by contusion obtained whitish powder* of' 
granate*, Ac."— Bogle : Works, L 70S. 


whitf-Ish-ness, s. [Eng. whitish ; -ness.] The 
quality or state of being whitish or somewhat 
white. 

" A very coaslderehla degree of whitish nets.”— Bogle. 

whitf-lSath-er, «. [Eng. while, and leather.y 

1. Leather dressed with alum; white, 
leather. 

" Her lip# a* dry as good •cftiffsoifter." 

duckling i A Deformed Mistress. 

2. Paxwax (q.v.). 


whit'-ling, a. [Eng. white, and dimin. suff. 
•ling.] 'ihe young of the bull-trout. 

“ If lam oot mistake a. large auantitie* of yoaug 
salmon ara to ba foand among our brrluig. or wht. ... 7, 
a* many call them, before turning peaL —Field, Oct. 
15, 1887. 


Whit 7 -low, s. [A corruption of quick-Jlaw , 
i.e., a Jlaw or flaking off of the skin in the* 
neighljourhood of the quick , or sensitive part 
of the finger round the uaiL The fnrm whlck* 
Jla w (= quick-flaw) is still nsed in the North 
of England, and whitjlaw aud whitjlowc are 
old farms.) 

Surg . : Inflammation arising in the phalangea 
of the fingers, or more rarely of the toes, 
and generally advancing to suppuration. 
Its seat may be in the skin, in the tendons, 
in the periosteum, or in the cellular tissue 
under the nail, or may affect the bone. The 
deeper it ia seated the more troublesome and 
even dangeroae it is. It may arise spon- 
taneously or be caused by the prick of a 
needle, a pin, or a thorn, and a burning, 
shooting palu and swelling arise. In aggra- 
vated cases the inflammation extends up the 
arm, and sometimes caries of the bone takea 
place. As a rule a whitlow requires eargical 
treatment, for which it is Inconveniently situ- 
ated when it occurs under the naiL (Ony- 
chia, Paronvchia.] 

whitlow-grass, t. 

Bot. : The genus Draba. 


whit' -low- wort, s. [Eng. whitlow, andirori.) 
Bot. : The genua Paronychia (q.v.). 

Whit-mon'-flay, *. [From whits and Jfon- 

day , to match Whitsunday (q.v.).] The day 
following Whitsunday ; the Monday in Whit- 
sun-week. Also called Whitaun-Monday. It 
isa Bank-holiday (q.v.) in England and Ireland. 


Whit r -n6y-ite, s. [After Prof. J. D. Whitney; 
euff. (A/tn.).] 

Min.: A massive mineral, tarnishing rapidly 
on expoaure. Hardness, 8*5 ; ep. gr., 8*246 to 
8*471 ; fracture, subraetallic when fresh frac- 
tured ; colour, before exposnre, pale reddiah- 
white, often irideacent, opaque ; malleable. 
Compos. : nrsenic, 11 *64 ; copper, 88*86 = 100, 
with formula CU9AB2. 

whit -ret, * whit'- tret, «. [Etym. donbtful, 
perhaps from lcel. hvat( r) = quick, bold, 
active, and trtf i = a traveller, occurring in the 
Icelandic name of the squirrel, ratatoslrr.] The 
Scotch name for the weasel. 

“We maun off Ilka whit trets."— Scott : Gug Manner, 
ing, ch. xxliL 

* Whit '-son, a. [Whitsun.] 

Whit'-sour, s. [Prob. from white and aour.) 
A aort of apple. 

* whit'-ster, s. [Eng. whit(e), and suff. -ster.) 
A whitener, a hleaeher. 

" Carry tt aroong the whitsters In Datcbct inaad.'— 
Shakesp. : Merrg Wives, liL a 


fate, Clt, fare, amidst, what, f&U, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St* 
or, wore, wolf work, whd, son ; mute, ciib, cure, igmlte. ciu*, rule, fuU ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 


whitsul— whole 
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• vrhlt'-SUl, a [Eng. whit(e), and Mid. Eng. 
soul, aool — a relish eaten with bread.] (See 
extract.) 

•* Their me*t «u whitsul, u they call it ; namely, 
milk, sour milk, obe«»e, curda, butter.” — Core** : Sur. 
vejf cf Cornwall. 


Whlt'-sun, * Whit'-son, a. [An abbrevia- 
tion of Whitsunday (q.v.).J Pertaining, re- 
lating to, or ol>scrved at Whitsuntide. (Gene- 
rally used in composition.) 

■* Metbinks, I play as I have teen them do 
lu Whitsun pastorals.” 

Bhakesp. : Winter's Tot*, iv. a 

Whitsun Monday , Whitsun Tuesday, Ac. 
The Monday, Tuesday, Ac., in Whit9un-week. 


* Whitsun alo T * Whitson ^lo, s. A 

festival formerly held at Whitsuntide by the 
inhabitants of the various parishes who met 
in or near a large bam In the vicinity of the 
church, and feasted and engaged in various 
games and aporta. 


• Whitsun - farthings, * Whitson- 
farthings, s. pi. The same as Pentecostals 
(q.v.). 


• Whitsun-lady, * Whitson-lady, a 

The leading female character In the merry- 
makings at Whitauntide. 


* Whitsun lord, * Whitson-lord, ». 

* The master of the Whitauntide revela. 

“ Antique proverbs drawn froui WhiUondords." 

Ben Jonson : TaU of a Tub. (ProL) 

Whitsun- week, s. The week In which 
Whitsunday occurs ; Whitsuntide. 


Whit - sun' - dajf, Whit'- sun day, 
* Whit-son-daie, s. FLlt. = Whitt Sunday, 
from A.S. hwxta Sunnan-aceg = White Sunday ; 
cf. lcel. hvitasunnn-dagr — White Sunday ; 
hwxta-daga (lit. s= white days), a name for 
Whltsun-week, which was also called hvita - 
daga-vika — Whitedaya-week, and hvitasvnnu - 
dags-vika = Whitaunday’s - week ; eo also 
Norw. kvitsunndag (lit. = White Sunday) = 
Whitsunday, and kvitsunn-vika = Whitsun- 
week. The name was derived from the white 
garments worn on that day by candidates for 
ordination and children presented for bap- 
tism. Tha older name was Pentecost (q.v.). 
{Skeat.y] 

1. The aeventh Sunday after Easter; a 
festival or the Church in commemoratiou of 
the descent of the Holy Spirit ou the day of 
Pentecost 

2. In Scotland the name given to one of the 
term-days (May 15, or May 26, old style), in 
which renta, annuities, ministers’ stipends, 
Ac., are paid, servants are engaged ana paid, 
and the like. The Whitsunday removal term 
in the towns Is now legally fixed for May 28. 


Whit' -sim -tide, s. [Eng. IVhit 8un(day) ; 
-tide.] Tiie week commencing with Whlteun- 
day (q.v.), especially Whitsunday, Whitinon- 
day, and the Tuesday immediately following. 
[Whitsun.] 

whlt'-taw, whlt'-taw-cr, a [Eng. whit(e), 
and taw , tawer.] A worker In white leather ; 
a saddler. (Prov.) 

** McGohy the whittaw, otherwise sadd 1 er.’ 1 — Q torg e 
Eliot: Adam Bede, ch. vL 


whlt'-tle (2\ 4 whitel, s. [A.3. hwitel^z 
blanket, lit. =a small, white thing, from hwlt 
=. white ; cogn. with lcel. hvitill = a whittle, 
from hvitr=. white; Norw. kirtel, from kirt.) 
A double blanket, worn by weat- country 
women over the shoulders like a cloak. 

whittle-shawl, s. A fine kerseymere 
ahawl bordered with fringes. 

whlt-tle, * whitlo, v.t. A i. [Whittle 

(1). *-] 

A. Transitive: 

* 1. Literally : 

(1) To cut or dress with a knife. 

(2) To edge, to sharpen. 

2. Fig . ; To reduce by degrees. 

" The ohjftct «u year by year to t ehlttln down tha 
landlord’* dues, bug by tbu* enhancing the value of 
the teoants' light, to establish ultimately a claim for 
the absolute abolition of rent."— Standard, Feb. 13, 
188T. 

B, Intransitive: 

1. Lit. : To cut up a piece of wood with a 
knife. 

*’ The word as well as the practice of whittling for 
amusement is »o mu L-h more common with us, especially 
in New Eoglaud. than in the old country, that it* use 
may not Improperly be regarded as an Americanism." 
— Bartlett. 

2. Fig. : To coDfe99 on the gallowa. (Slang.) 

M 1*11 tee yon all damn'd before 1 will whittle.'' 

Swift : Clever Tom Clinch. 

* whlt'-tled, * whit -led (le as el), a. 

[Whittle, i?.] Affected with drink ; drunk. 

" Certain Chians . . . chanerd to be well whittled 
and stark druuk.’— P. Holland : Plutarch, p. 8S*. 

whit-tret, «. [Whitret.] 

whit- wall, s. [Witwall.] 

Ondth. : The aame as Witwall, 1. (q.v.). 
[Yaffil, Yaffinoale.] 

H The ringing of the whitwalts shrilly laugh t*r." 

Hood : Haunted Hotue. 

Whit -worth, «. [See componnda.) 

Whitworth-ball, a [Whitworth -gun.] 
Whltworth-gun, ». 

Orda. : A wrought iron or, afterwards, steel 
gun Invented bv Mr. Whitworth. It had a 
hexagonal spiral bore, the angles of which 
were rounded ofT, and fired a projectile (aome- 
timea called the Whitworth-ball), the middle 




SECTION OF WHITWORTH OUN. 
b. Reinforce band ; a Breech-block ; *. Cartridge 
chamber. 

part of which fitted the bore, but the rear 
part tapered aomewhat, and did not touch the 
rifling, while the point was rounded. Both 
muzzle-loading ana breech-loading patterns 
were made. Thera was very little windage, 
and good ranges were obtained. 

whit'-jr-briffrn, a. [Wiuteybrown.] 



whit' -ten, s. [Prob. from white, a. (q.v.).] 
(See compound.) 

whltten-tree, s. 

Bot. : Viburnum Opvlus. The name Is used 
alao in aome parts of England for V, Lantana. 
(Britten A Holland.) 

whit'-tle what'-tle, «. [A reduplicated 
form based ou wheet-wheet, an imitation of the 
piping note uttered by birds when fondling 
each other.] 

1. Vague shuffling or cajoling language. 

2. A person who employs cajolery or other 
deceptive meana to gain an eDd. 

H Scotch in both senses. 

whit'-tle what-tio, v.i. [Whittie What- 
tie, a] To waste time by vague cooling 
language; to talk frivolously; to shilly-shally. 

(Scotch.) 

"What Are ye whittie i vhattieing abont T ~—8eoit : 
Pirate, ch. vL 

whit’ -tie (1), s. [A corruption of thwitel = a 
knife, from thwitan = to cut, to pare.] A 
knife. (Prov.) 

"The rude whittles fabricated there had been sold 
all over the king Ham.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. ill. 


whiz, v.i. [An imitative word, allied to 
whistle; cf. lcel. hvissa — to hiss.] To make 
a humming or hissing aound, like an arrow or 
ball flying through the air. 

" The exhalations, whizzing in the air." 

Shakezp. : Julius Ccetar. iL L 

whiz, «. [Whiz, t>.] A humming or hiasing 
aound. 

“ He never once dneked at the whiz of a cannon-ball." 

— Guardian No. # 2 . 

* whiz'-lo (1© as el), V.i. [A frequent, from 
whis (q.v.).] To whiz, to whiatle. 

"The wind* through perut chlnck narrolye whizling." 

Stany hurst ; Virgil ; .Eneid, i. 92. 

whiz" -zing, pr. par. or a. [Whiz, v.) 

whlz'-Zlhg-l^, adv. [Eog. whizzing; -ly.] 
With a whizzing aound. 

Wh6 (to ailent) (poss. whose, accus. whom), pron. 
[A.S. hwd — who (interrogative), maac. & 
fem. ; huxet, neut. ; geD. hvxes, for all genders, 
dat. hwdm, hwSm, accus., maac. & fem, 
hwone, neut. hwtet, inatrumental hioij hwfi 
(Eng. why) ; cogn. with Dut. wie = who ; wat 
— what ; wiens = whose : wien — whom (dat. 
& accua.) ; lcel. hverrr, hver = who ; hvat = 
what ; hveri = whose ; hverjum = whom 


(masc.), pi. hverir ; Dan. hvo — who; hvad = 
what ; hvis = whose ; hvem = whom (dat. & 
accus.) ; Sw. hvem = who, whom ; hvad — 
what ; hvems, hvars = whose ; Ger. wer — who ; 
was = what ; wessen, wess — whose ; irem = to 
whom ; wen = whom (accus.) ; Goth. nom. 
hwas, hwo, hwa (or huxLta), genit. hwis, hwitos, 
hwis, dat. hwamma, hwUsai, hwomma , accus. 
hwana, hwo, hwa (or hwata), inatrumental 
hwe, pi. hvai, &c. ; lr. & Gael, co ; Wei. pwy; 
Lat. guis, quee, quid ; Russ. JUo, eht o= who, 
what ; Lith. kas = who ; fcansc. kas = who ; 
kim— what ; kam = whom. “ Formerly who, 
what, which were not relative but interroga- 
tive pronouns ; which, whose, whom occur as 
relatives a9 early as the end of the twelfth 
century, hut who not until the fourteenth 
century, and was not In common use before 
the sixteenth century.’* (Morris: Hist. Out- 
lines of Eng. Accidence, § 188.) In genuine 
Idiomatic Scotch who, or wha (including alao 
the possessive and objective). Is atitl only an 
interrogative, that, or ’ at, being the relative.] 
A relative and Interrogative pronoun, alwaya 
used substantively (that Is, not joined to a 
noun), and referring to one or more persons. 
It is nninflected for number, but has whose 
for its possessive, and whom for the objective. 

1. As an interrogative pronoun ~ what per 
aon or persona ? 

" W7w hath woe T who hath Borrow ? who hath oov 

tentI<m*T"— Proverbs xxllL 29. 

2. As a relative pronoun = that. 

** Happy th« mao. and happy be alone. 

He who can call to-day his own.” 

Dryden ; /mil. Horace, bk. iil., ode 29. 

3. Used elllptically— he (or they) who. 

" Who steals my purse steals trash." 

Bhakesp. : Othello, ill, A 

4. Whoever. 

" bet it he who it is.** 

Shakesp. Juliu* Caesar, L A 
Who la used aa a relative referring to per- 
sona, which to things, and that to either indif- 
ferently. Who and which are used in two waya : 
(1) To connect two co-ordinate sentences : a9, 
I met a man wha told me ; I read the book 
which pleased me. Each of these sentences 
could be turned into two propositions ; as, I 
met a man and he told me ; I read the book 
and it pleased me. (2) To introduce subor- 
dinate or adjectival clauses : as, The book which 
you are reading; the man who told me. In 
these cases who and which cannot be tnrned 
Into and he or and it. 

% As who should say: As if one should say ; 
as one who aaid. 

u Hope throws a gensrons oon tempt upon ill usa#e, 
and looks like a handsome defiance of a mUfortune, 
as who shout l say, you are somewhat tronolesouie 
now, bnt I shall conquer you. '— Collier : Against 

Despair. 

whoa, exclam. [From the sound uttered. 1 
atop 1 stand still I 

* who' -huh, s. [Whoobub.] 


* whode, 8. [Hoou.] A liood. 

"A foxee tayls for a scepture. aud a whode with two 
cares . ” — Bale : English Votaries, p. 104. 


who-5v -er (to silent), pron. [Eng. who, and 
ever.] Anyone without exception who; no 
matter who ; any person whatever. 


Whoever doth to temperance apply 
His stedfast life.” Bpensxr ; P. 


Q.. IL v. L 


whole (w silent), * hoi, *hole, *wholl, 
*wholle, a. & s. [Properly apelt hole, the 
original sense being hale or sound. The spell- 
ing hole continued in use to the beginning of 
the sixteenth century. For the prefixed w 
cf. whot = hot (Spenser: F. Q., II. 1. 58); 
whore — hore ; whode — hood, Ac. A.S. hat = 
whole ; cogn. with Dut. heel ; lcel. heill; Dan. 
heel; Sw. hel ; Ger. heil; Goth, hails; Gr. 
tcaX&t (kalos) = excellent, good, hale ; Sansc. 
kalza = healthy, hale. If hole and hale are 
doublets, the latter being from the lcel. heill] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Hale and aound ; in a healthy state; re- 
stored to a aound atet8 ; healed. 

" They that be whole need not a phyilcian."— Matt. 
ix. 11 

2. Unimpaired, uninjured. 

"My life is yet whole in me."— 3 8amust L A 

3. Not broken, not fractured. Intact : as, 
The plate is still whole. 

i. Complete, entire ; not defective or im- 
perfect ; having ail its parts. 

" * Hast any more of thU ?’ ’The whole butt, man.’ * 
— Shakezp .- Tempest, ii. 2. 

5. Containing the total Dumber or amount ; 
comprising all the parte, units, divisions, Ac. 


boll, b 6 $; poht, j 6 $rl; oat, 5©U, chorus, 9M11, ben^h; go, gem; thin, pils; *ln, a§ ; expect, ^enophon, oylst, -Ing. 
-elan, -tlan = sham -tion, -eion = shun ; -$ion, -gion = zhfcn. -clous, -tlous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = bgl, dgL 
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that make up an aggregate total ; all the. 
(Generally preceded by the.) 

" Where armies wools have runic" 

MiUon ; P. L., IL 494. 

B. As rubstantive: 

1. An entire thing ; a thing complete in all 
its parts, units, Ac. ; a thing complete in 
itself ; the entire or total assemblage of parts ; 
all of a thing, without deduction, defect, or 
exception ; the entirety. 

“ Love, that of every women '■ heart 
Will have the kW«, end not & p*rt." 

Longfellow: Golden Legend, lv. 

2. A complete system ; a complete and 
regular combination of parts. 

M All ere hot parte of one stupendous whole. 
Who** body Natore Is, aud God the soul. 4 

Pope : Essay on Man, L S«7. 

TT Whole excludes subtraction ; entire ex- 
cludes division ; complete excludes deficiency : 
a whole orange has nothing taken from it; an 
entire orange i9 not yet cut ; and a complete 
orange is grown to ita full size ; it is possible, 
therefore, for a thing to be whole and not 
entire; and to be both, and yet not complete : 
an orange cut into parts is whole while all the 
parts remain together, but it is not entirt : 
hence we apeak of a whole house, an entire 
set, and a complete book. The wholeness or 
integrity of a thing is destroyed at one’s 
pleasure ; the completeness depends upon cir- 
cumstances. (OaW>.) 

* Tf (1) By whole sale; By the whole: Whole- 
sale. 

** If the currier bought oot leather by the whole." 

Greene : Quip for an Upstart Courtier. 

(2) Upon the whole: All things considered; 
taking all things ioto account ; upon a review 
of the whole matter ; altogether. 

whole and half compass, *. Bisect- 
Ing-dividera (q.v.). 

whole-hlood, a 

Law: Blood in descent which is derived 
from the same pair of ancestors. 

whole-hoofed, a. Having an undivided 
hoof; eoiidungulate. 

whole-length, a, A t. 

A* As adjective: 

1. Extending from end to end, 

2. Full length ; as, a whole-length portrait. 

B. As subst . ; A portrait or statne exhibiting 

the whole figure. 

whole -meaL s. Flour produced by 
grinding wheat, deprived of a portion of its 
husk, between steel rollers. It is recom- 
mended as possessing greater nutritive pro- 
perties than ordinary flour. (Used also 
adjectively : as, whole-meal bread. 

whole-number, #. An integer (q.v.). 

whole-skinned, a. Uninjured; whole 
and sound. 

** He 1* whole-skin' d, has no hurt yet." 

Beaum. a Flet. : Rule a Wife A have a Wife, L 

whole'-ness (to silent), s. [Eng. whole ; -ness.) 
The Quality or state of being whole, entire, 
complete, or sound ; entirety, totality, com- 
pleteness. 

whole-sale (to silent), *., a., & adv. [Eng. 
whole, and sale, originally two words.] 

A. As subst. : The sale of goods by the 
piece or large quantities, as distinguished from 
retaiZ (q.v.). 

B. As adjective : 

L Literally: 

1. Buying or selling by the piece or large 
quantities. 

M A considerable « rhelesal* merchant In the same 
place .”— Smith : Wealth of Motion*, fake. i, ch. x. 

2. Pertaining to trade by the piece or large 
quantities : as. The wholesale price. 

II. Fig. : In great quantities ; extensive, in- 
discriminate : as, wholesale slaughter. 

C. As adv. : By the piece or in large quan- 
tities ; as, To sell goods wholesale. 

^ By wholesale : In the mass ; in great 
quantities; hence, withontdne discrimination 

f or distinction. 

whole sa. ler, t. One who sells in large 
quantities or by wholesale. 

whole-some (w silent), "hole-some, hol- 
som, * hol-SUm, a. [Teel, heilsamr = salu- 
tary, from heill — whole (q.v.).] 

1. Tending to promote health ; favouring 


health; healthful, healthy, salutary, ealu- 
brious : as, wholesome sir or diet. 

“ With wholesoms syrup*. drugs, and holy praycn." 

Shake* p. : Comedy of Error*, v. L 

*2. Healthy, sound. 

" Like a mildewed ear 
Blasting hie wholesome brother." 

Shakes?. : Hamlet, 11L 4. 

3. Contributing to the health of the mind ; 
promoting or favouring morals, religion, or 
prosperity ; sound, saintary. 

" The style of the beet writer* of wholesome fiction." 
—Daily Telegraph, March 22, 188*. 

*4. Prosperous. 

“ When thou ehalt tee thy wholesome days again." 

ahakesp. : Macbeth, lv. a 

*5. Reasonable. 

“ I cno unt make you a wholesome answer; my wit'* 
diseased.'— Shake*?. : Hamlet, lli. 2. 

* 6. Salutary, profitable, advantageous, suit- 
able. 

“ It *eem« not meet nor wholesome to my place." 

Shake* p. : Othello, L L 

whole’-some-l^ (10 silent), * whol-som- 

ly, adv. [Eng. wholesome ; -ly.] In a whole- 
some or salutary manner. 

" It l* seasonable and good, and may wholtomlv feade 
the flock* of Jesus Christ." — Bale : Apologie, fob 42. 

whole some neas (w silent), *. [Eng. 
wholesome ; -n««.] 

1. The quality or state of being wholesome 
or of contributing to or promoting health ; 
salubrity. 

“The wholevomene a of hi* meat or drin k. "—Locke : 
Human Understanding, hk. lv.. ch. xL 

2. Condnclveness to the health of the mind ; 
salntariness ; tendency or power to promote 
morals, religion, or prosperity : as, the whole- 
someness of advice given. 

whol - If ( w siient), # hol-ly, * hol-y, 
*whol-y, • whol lye, adv. [Eng .whoUf); 
'iy-) 

1. Entirely, completely. 

“ I waa not wholly without my share."— Cook : Pint 
Toyage, hk. L, ch. lv. 

2. Totally, entirely, fully, exclusively. 

" Er« 

" Intent now wholly on h«r tests." 

Milton : P. L., U. 7W. 

Whom (to silent), * whome, prom. [A. 8. 
hwdm.] The objective (originally the dative) 
of who (q.v.). 

whfcm'-ble, whdm lo (le as $1), v.t. 
[Apparently a variant of whelm (q.v.).J To 
whelm, to overturn, to overwhelm. (Scotch.) 

•* I think I see the oohle whombled keel up."— Scott : 
Antiquary, ch. xL. 

* whom’-^V-er (w silent), pron. [Eng. whom, 
and ever.) The objective of whoever (q.v.). 

** Whomever they axlden." — Wycliff* : Mark xv. 

* whom so (to silent), pron. [Eng. whom, and 
*o.] Whomsoever. 

" Cruelly doth wound whomso she will*." 

Spenser : F. Q., V. xlL M. 

whSm-so^-er (w silent), * whome so- 
OV-er, pron. [Eng. whom; so, and ever.] Any 
person whatever. (Objective of whosoever.) 

“ With whomsoever thoo flndest thy goods, let him 
not live." — Gene* it xxxi. 3Z 


* whod'- bub (io silent), 4 who - huh, a. 

[Whoop.] A hubbub (q.v.). 

** All the chambermaids la such a i chobub." 

Beaum, A Flet. : Monsieur Thomas, lv. *. 


whoop, • whoope, ». [Whoop, v .] 

1. A cry of excitement, encouragement, en- 
thusiasm, vengeance, terror, or the like. 

" Let them breathe a while, and then. 

Cry whoop, and set them on again." 

Butler: Hudibra*, L iL 

2. A hooping or hooting cry or noise. 

“ Tha whoop of the crane." 

Longfellow : Evangeline, iL a 


* 3. A popular name for the hoopoe (q.v.), 
from its cry [Upupa], whence Browne (7>mw 
of Norfolk) calls it the Hoope-bird. Cotgrave 
calls it “a sort of dunghill cock, that loves 
to nestle in man's ordure," a fable borrowed 
from classic natural history. The habits of 
the bird during Incubation, in leaving its nest 
in a filthy condition, have contributed to give 
currency to the story, and for this reason it 
is sometimes called the Dnng-bird. 

“ As copped and high-crested as tnarish whoope."— 
Urquhart: Rabelais, hk. iL. ch. xiL 


Whoop, * houp-en, v.i. tt [Properly hoop, 
the w being excrescent, a* in whole (q.v.) ; Fr. 
houper— to call, shont; cf. Ooth. htcopjan — 
to boast] 


A. Intrans. : To shont or cry out with a 
loud, clear voice ; to call out loudly, aa in 
excitement ; to halloo. 

"Swarmlog. and whooping, and shouting oot snatches 
of the songs . —Daily Telegraph, March 22, 1888. 

* B. Trans. : To Insult with shouts ; to 
drive with shouts. 

“ Soffer'd me by the voice of slaves to be 
Whoop'd oot of Rome." 

Shakcsp. .* Coriolanu*. lv. K. 

whodp’-er, *. [Hooper (2), Swan, li. 2 ) 

whoop’-ihg, pr. par . or a. [Whoop, t\] 

A. As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj. : Swooping (?). 

M Aod a whooping billow swept the crew 
Like Icicle* from her deck. 

Longfellow: Wreck of the Hesperus. 

whooping-cough, *. [Hooping-cocoh.] 

* whoot, v.i. A t . [Here, as in whoop, the w is 
excrescent, the proper farm being hoot (q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To hoot ; to make a hooting 
noise. (Beaum. <£ Flet. : Spanish Curats, il. 4.) 

B. Trans. : To hoot ; to drive with hoots. 

** I wonld give the boys leave to vAoot me out o' th* 
parish."— Beaum. A Flet. : Rule a Wife, Ac., L 

Wh6p, v.i. A f. [Whap.] 

A. Trans. : To strike, to heat. 

B. Intrans . ; To fall or come down sud- 
denly ; to plump down. 

Whop, *. [Whop, t>.] A sndden blow or fall. 
(Couoq. or slang.) 

Wh<Sp'-per, V. [Whop, v., from the association 
of idea of greatness or size with a heavy blow ; 
Cf. whacker, thumper , Ac.] 

1. One who whops. 

2. Something uncommonly large, especially 
a monstrous lie. (Colloq. or slang.) 

** Not content with two whoppers, as Mr. Jo Oaryery 
might call them. Surtees goe* on to Invents perfectly 
incredible heraldic bearing. " — Sf. James* Gazette, 
March X 18*8. 

whdp'-ping, a . [W happing.] 

whore (w silent), *hore, *. [The w is ex 
crescent, as in whole (q.v.) ; I cel. hdra =an 
adulterea8, from hdrr = an adulterer ; h6r — 
adultery; Dan. hore ; Sw. Kora; Dut. hoer; 

O. H. Ger. huora; Ger. hurt; Goth, hors =an 
adulterer. Prob. connected with Lat. cams 
— dear, beloved ; so that the original meaning 
wonld be 44 lover.”] 

1. A woman who prostitutes her body for 
hire ; a harlot, a prostitute, a courtezan, a 
strumpet. 

2. A woman of gross unchastity or lewdness; 
an adulteress or fornicatress. 


whore (w silent), v.i. A t. [Whore, *.] 

A. Intrans . ; To fornicate ; to have unlawful 
sexual intercourse. (Dryden: Juv., xvi. 94.) 

* B. Trans. : To debauch ; to have sexual 
intercourse with. 


" Thou keptst me hrave at court, and whor’d me. 
Then married me." 

Beaum. A Flet. : Maitt* Tragedy, ▼. 


whore'-d6m(to silent), •hor-dom, "whore- 
dome, s. [Icel. hdrddmr; Sw. hordom .] 

1. Ortf. Lang. : Fornication ; the practice of 
unlawful commerce with the other sex. It is 
applied to either sex, and to any kind of Illicit 
commerce. 


2. Script. : The desertion of the worship of 
the true God for that of Idols ; idolatry. 

** 0 Ephraim, thou committest whoredom, and Israel 
1* defiled . " — Hotea v. *4. 


4 whore'-mas-ter (w silent), s. [Eng. whore, 
s., and master.] 

1. One who procures or keeps whores for 
others ; a pimp. 

2. One who converses with prostitutes ; a 
whoremonger. 

“ The deputy cannot ah l da a whorenuuter." — 
Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, lii. 2. 

* whoro'-mas-ter-l^ (w silent), a. [Eng. 
whoremaster; -ly.] Having the chsracter or 
disposition of a whoremaster ; lecherous, lewd, 
libidinous. 

" That GreekUh whore masterly villain."— Shaketp.: 
Troilut A Cretsida, v. 4. 

whoro'-min-gcr (w silent), *. [Eng.trAorv, 
and monger.] One who has to do with whores; 
a fornicator, a whoremaster, a lecher. 

" Slave* to a most filthy* whore, and to her whore- 
doms and whotvmongere' — Bale : English rotaries. 
<Pmf.) 


Ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w5t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfct, 
or* wore, wolt work, wh6, ein; mute, oub # ciire, ynito, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, 00 , ce — c ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


whoremonging— wicked 
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* whore -mong-ing ( w silent), s. [Eng. 
whoremonger) ; - ing .] Fornication, whoring. 
“ Nether h*ue they my ode of anything ellea, than 
vpou tohoremonging, and other kyuue* ot wicked us*." 
— Udal : a Peter. 


whd-SO (w silent), pron . [Eng. who and so.] 

Whoever, whosoever. 

" Now tt> koto teeth not, that hie laughter li more 
madde thao the laughter of the mad man, I hold him 
madder thau they both,'— Sir T. More : Worket, p. 7a 


■* whore -son (w silent), * whor-son, s. & a. 
[Eng. whore, and son.] 

A. As subst . : A bastard ; a word used in 
contempt or in coarse familiarity, and without 
exactness nf meaning, and sometimes even in 
a kind of coarse tenderness. 

** Well said 1 * merry whoreton, ha !** 

Shaketp. : Romeo A Juliet, lv. 4. 

B. As adj. : Bastard*like, mean, aenrvy. 
(Uaed in contempt, dialike, or coarse fa- 
miliarity.) 

“ A whoreson dog, that ahatl pel ter thus with os" 
Shake ip. : Troilus A Crettidcs, IL 8. 

Whor'-ihg (w alient), s. [Wuore, v.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Fornication ; the conversing 
with whores. 

2. Script. : The practice of Idolatry. 

“They shall oo more offer their sacrifices nuto 

devils, after whom they have gou* a whoring.”— Lea. 
xvlL 7. 

whor ish (to silent), a. [Eng. whore ; -ish.] 
Addicted to whoring or unlawful sexual inter- 
course ; incontinent, lewd, unchaste. 

*\You, like • lecher, out of whoriih loin* 

Breed your inheritors.'* 

Shaketp. : TroUut A Creuida, ir. l. 

• Whbr'-ish-ljf (w silent), adv. [Eng. whorish; 
- ly .] In a whorish or lewd manner; lewdly. 

* whor -ish-n&ss (w silent), • whor-ysh- 

nesse, «. [Eng. whorish ; -ness.] The quality 
or atate of being whorish ; the character of a 
whore or lewd woman. 

“ Mark* how ahhomiosble whoryshnette ... is 
aoaunced of that whoriah Rome churtbe, to the great 
blemyshyoge of godly marryage.'— Bale : Unglith Vo- 
taries, fol. IS. 

whorl, • wharl, *wharle, *whorle, s. 

[A contraction for wharvel, whorvel , as shown 
fn the Prompt. Pare., " Whorwyl. whorwhil , 
wkorle of & spyndyl, Vertebrum . The A.S. 

name was hweorfa, from hwtorfan — to turn ; 
cf. wharf and whirl The particular form 
whorl may have been borrowed from 0. Dut. 
and Introduced by the Flemish weavers ; cf. 

O. Dut warvel = a apinning-whirle ( Hexham ) ; 
also worvtlen = to turn, to reel, to twine. 
(Skeat.)) 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. A volution or turn of the spire of a uni- 
valve shell. 

M See wbat a lovely shell. 

Mads so fairly well. 

With delicate spire and whorl.” 

Tennyson : Maud, U. 3. 

2. The fly of a spindle, generally made of 
wood, sometimes of hard stone. 

II. Bot : A ring of organs all on the same 
plane. The same as Verticil. 

whorled, a. [Eng. whorl; -td .] Furnished 
with whorls ; verticillate. 

whorl' -er, s. [Eng. whorl; -er.) Awhlrllng- 
tabie (q.v.). 

whom, a. [Eng. Tiara with excrescent w, as 
In whole (q.v.).] A burn. (Scotch . ) 

“And loomed down the creature's throat wi* ane 
whorn."— Scott : Heart qf Midlothian, ch. xxrliL 

Whort, s. [An abbreviation of whor tie, or 
whortleberry (q.v.).] The fruit of the whortle- 
berry, or the elirub Itself. 

whor- tie. s. [A.S. wyrtil.) The whoitle- 
berry (q.v.). 

whor-tle-ber-rj?, * whur'-tle-ber-ry, s. 

[A.S. wyrtil = a small shrub, dimin. of wyrt 
a wort (q.v.), and Eng. berry.) 

BoU : The genus Vacclnlum, spec. (1) Vac- 
cinium Myrtillus , the Bilberry (q.v.)., and V . 
Vitis-Idcea, the Crowberry ; (2) Oxycoccos pa- 
lustris . 

Whoso (w silent), * whos, pron. [A.S. Triacw.) 
Tha possessive or genitive case of who or 
which. (Applied either to persons or things, 
and used interrogatively or relatively.) 

** Whose tongue le moeie now 7" 

Shake sp. : Venus A Adontl, 1.077. 

Whoije-SO-OV'-er (to Silent), pron. [Eng. 
whose; so, and ever.) Of whatever person ; the 
possessive or genitive of whosoever (q.v.). 

“ Whosesoever tin* ye remit, they are remitted : and 
whosesoever *in* ye retain, they are retained. "-John 

XX. S3. 


who-eo-Sv'-er (w silent), pron. [Eng. who , 
so, and ever.) Whoever, whatever person, any 
person, whatever that. 

" Whosoever will, let him take of the water of life 
freely.”— Rev. xxii. 17. 

•whot, *whote» * whott, a. [Eog. hot, 
with excrescent w, as in whole (q.v.).] Hot. 
(Brende : Quintus Curtius, fob 61). 

whum-mle, v.t. [A freq. from whelm (q.v.).] 
To overwhelm, to turn over, to turn upside- 
down. 

" Your high-flying dominie bodie who whumlet 
them outright.”— M. Scott: Tom Cringle's Log, ch. 


whum-mle, s. [Whummle, v.] An over- 
turning, an overthrow. 

" Nm donht. nae doubt : ay, ay, it'i an awfa* whum- 
mle.’'— Scott : Rob Roy, ch. xxii. 

whun'-stane, e. [See def.) The Scotch form 
of Whinstoue (q.v.). (Bums: Holy Fair.) 

whur, v.i. [A variant of whir (q.v.).] 

1. To make a whirring sound ; to make a 
rough sound, as one who pronounces the letter 
r with too much force ; to birr. 

2. To make a growling or snarling noise 
.like a dog. 

whur, • whurr, *. [Whur, v.) 

1. The sound of a body moving through the 
air with great velocity. 

2. A whirl, a turn. 

" They flapt the door full In my fac*. and gave mo 
each a whurr here .” — Vanburgh : Journey to London, 

3. A driving or pressing forward in haste ; 
burry. 

“ Whlppe and whur re . . . never made good furre.** 
Udal : Roister- Dots ter, L 3. 

whur'-rjf, v.t. [Eng. whur; -y.) To move 
with haste; to wbisk along quickly; to hurry. 

whurt, s. [Whort.] A whortleberry. 


Why, * whi, adv., inter]., & s. [Properly the 
instrumental case of who, and accordingly 
frequently preceded by the prep, for; A.S. 
hwi, hvry, hwig; instrum, case of hwd= who, 
for hwig — why ; cogn. with I cel. hvi = why ; 
allied to hvtrr = who, hvat = who ; Dan. hvi; 
Sw. hvi; O. H. Ger. hwlu, wiu, hiu, instrum. 
case of hwer (Ger. wer )= who ; Goto, hve ; 
instrum. case of hvas = who. How ia closely 
related to why.] 

A. As adverb : 


1. For what cause, reason, or purpose. 
(Used interrogatively.) 

•* Turn ye, turn ye » . . far will ye die t "—Ezekiel 

xxxiiL XL 


1] In such sentences as, “I know not why," 
why is the indirect or dependent interrogative. 

2. For which reason, cause, or purpose ; 
for what, for which. (Used relatively.) 

“ To Scotland for to go, to wite why A what wise, 
Ther kyug A other mo wlthsaid him hU lerutse." 

Robert de Brunne. p. 27L 

B. As interjection : 

1. Used emphatically, or almost as an ex- 
pletlva to enliven the speech, especially when 
something new is perceived or comes Into the 
mind. 


" Whenca i* this* why. from that essential suitable- 
nets which obedleuce has to the relation which is be- 
tween « rational creature aud his Creator."— South. 

* 2. Used as & call or exclamation. 


" Why, Jessica, I *ay ! Why. Jessica 1" 

Shaketp. .* Merchant of Venice, iL S. 

C, As subst. : The reason, cause, or purpose 
Of anything. 

'• The why— the where— what hoots it now to tell." 
_ Byron : Corsair, i. 14. 

U Why s o: 

(1) For what reason, wherefore, why. 

” And why to, my lord ? * 

Shaketp. : Winter's Tale, li. 1. 

(2) An expression of content or of unwilling 
acquiescence. 

** Why tor Oo all which way It will." 

Shaketp. : Richard II., IL 2. 

Why, s, [Teel. Tcviga = a young cow.] A young 
heifer. (Prov.) 


why'-dah, «. [Whidah.] 
whylof, adv. [Whiles.] 


•why* -not, s. [Eng. why, adv., and tiof.] 

1. A violent aud peremptory proceeding. 
(Butler: Hudibras, II. ii. 628.) 

2. Any sudden or unexpected event orturo ; 
a dilemma. 

” Now, dtmo Sally, I have you at a whynot”— 
Richardson: Sir C. Orandison, vL 15«. 

wi’, prep. [See def.] With. (Scotch.) 

" The auld gamekeeper, that was out wC in* in til* 
year '13."— Scott : Waverley, ch. lxlv. 

wljli, s. [Witch (2).] 

wlcht -ine, wicht'-i^-Ite, s. [After Wichty, 
Wiclitie, Finland, where found; euff. - ite 
(Min.).] 

Min . ; A massive mineral with rectangular 
cleavages. Hardness, above 0*0 ; ep.gr., 3'03; 
lustre, dull ; colour, black. Compos. : a sili- 
cate of alumina, lime, iron, magnesia, &a A 
doubtful species. 

-wick, -wi5h, euff. [A.S. wic = & village, town, 
from Lat. vicus = & village.] A common ele- 
ment In English place-names, as in Warwick, 
SandwicA, &c., and denoting village, town. 

wick (1), s. [IceL vik = a creek, a bay, a 
harbour.] 

1. An open bay. (Shetland.) 

2. A brine-pit. [Wvca(2).] 

3. In the game of curling, a narrow port or 
passage In the rink nr course flanked by the 
atonea of those who have played before. 

4. As an element In place-names = (1) a bay 
or creek, as in Greenwich ; (2) a briue-pit, as 
In NantmcA, DroitwicA, Ac. 

wick ( 2 ), * wicke, * weik, * weeke, 
* weyke, * wlke, s. [A. 8. weoca , wecca, 
cogn. with O. Dut. witekt — a wick ; Low Ger. 
weke = lint ; Dan. veege — a wick ; Sw. veke ; 
O. H. Ger. wieche, weehe. The original mean- 
ing ie the soft or pliant part, and tha word ia 
closely allied to weak (q.v.).] A bundle of 
fibres to lead oil to the flame, where the oil is 
evolved as gas to maintain combustion. It 
acts by capillary attraction, and usually con- 
sists of a bundle of soft-spuu cotton threads. 

" The pith whereof [rushes] when the rind is pilled, 
mmketh wicke for w«tch-candle*."— P. Holland : Pline . 
bk. xt]., ch. xxxrli. 

wick, v.t. [Wick (1), ».] 

Curling : To strike a atone In an obliooe 
direction. 


* wicke, a. [Wicked.) 


wick'-^d (1), * wicke, * wik, * wikke, 
* wlk-ked, * wlck-id, * wlok-lde, a. 

[Orig. a pa. par., = rendered evil, as if from 
a verb wlkken = to make evil, from wikke ~ 
evil, originally a substantive = A.S. wicca = 
a wizard, wicce = a witch.] 

1. Evil in principle or practice ; deviating 
from the divine law ; addicted to evil or vice ; 
sinful, immoral, bad, wrong, iniquitous. Ap- 
plied both to persons and things, and compre- 
hending everything that is contrary to the 
moral law. 


" There is no peace, taith the Lord, unto the wicked." 
—Isaiah xlvlii. 22. 


2. Mischievous ; prone or disposed to mil- 
chief ; roguish. 

“ That name wicked biutard of Venus." 

Shaketp. : At Vou Like It, iv. L 

* 3. Hurtful, pernicious, baneful, cursed. 

” Ae wicked dew as e'er my mother brush'd 
With ravens feather from unwholesome fen." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, L 2. 


* 4. Inhahited by or belonging to wicked 
persons. 

" Yet oot for thy advice or threat* 1 fly 
These wicked tents devoted." 

Milton: P. L., v. B»ci 

T (1) The Wicked : 

5cripf. : One of the two great classes into 
which, on moral and scriptural considerations, 
the Bible divides all mankind, or at least all 
who have had opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with revelation. No third or inter- 
mediate class is recognised ; nor do the twe 
great classes in any way shade into each other. 
The primary error of the wicked is that they 
contemn God (Psalm x. 13) and will not 
seek him. They plot and carry out evil 
projects (Psalm lx. 16, xi. 2), and hence the 
Lord is far from them (Prov. xv. 29), aud ia 
angry with them every day (Psalm vii. 11). At 
last the wicked ahall be severed from the just 
and cast into “a furnace of fire,” in other 
words the place of woe (Matt. xiii. 49, 50). 


tooil, p6ilt, cat, fell, ©horns, fhln, ben$h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a§; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = fc 

-«ian, -tlan = shan. -tion, -elon - shun ; -tion, -gion = zhuzu -clous, -tious, -slous = shfts. -Mb, -die, &c. = b$l, dcL 
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wicked— widely 


(2) The Wicked Bible: An edition pnhlished 
a.d. 1632, by Barber and Lucas, in whch the 
word not is omitted from the seventh Com- 
mandment. 

IT For the difference between wicked and 
bod, sea Bad. 

wicked (2), a. (Eng. wick (2), s. ; suff. -ed.] 
Furnished with a wick. Chiefly in composi- 
tion : as, a two-wicked lamp. 

wick'-ed-iy* adv . (Eng. wicked ; -ly.] In a 
wicked manner ; in a manner or with motives 
contrary to the morel or di vi ne law ; viciously ; 
iniquitously ; criminally. 

'• But they, who get wickedly. spend for the mo#t 
pert, foolishly, perhaps wickedly too." — Seeker: Work*, 
voi. vL. lect. 28. 

wick ed ness, * wik-kod-nes, » wik- 
kod-nesse, * wick ed-nesse, * wick- 
Id ncsso, s. (Eng. wicked ; -ness.] 

1. Tha quality or state of being wicked; 
depravity or corruption of heart ; ainfuiness ; 
a depraved or corrupt disposition or heart. 

“AH this arose from infirmity, not wickedneu.*— 
Sec her: Work*, voL L, ser. * 

2. Departure from the divine law ; evil 
practices ; vice, immorality, crime, sin. 

3. A wicked thing or act ; so act of Iniquity 
or immorality. 

" What wickedness t# this that la done amongst 
yoa 1"— Judge* xx. 12. 

* 4. Wicked persons ; the wicked. 

“ Those teats thon saweet so pleasant, were the teats 
Of wickedntt*." Milton : P. L., xL 607. 

wick-^H, wig' -gin, i. [A.S. tcice, wtcean.) 
Bot, : Pyrus Aucuparia. 
wicken-tree, s. [Wicken.] 

wick-er, * wik-er, * wlk-ir, • wyk-yr, 
* wyck-er, s. A a. (From the Bame root as 
weak (q.v.), and hence = a pliant twig; efr 

O. Sw. wika = to bend, whence week = a fold ; 
wickla = to fold, to wrap up ; Sw. dialects 
vtleare , rtkker, vikker — the aweet bay-leaved 
willow (Salix pentandra), from veka = to bend ; 
Dan. dialects voge, vogger, vegre = a pliant 
rod, a withy ; rc eger, xxegger = a willow ; Ger. 
u'icktl = a roii.) 

* A* As substantive : 

1. A small pliant twig ; an osier ; a withe, 

“ Which hoops sw knit as with wicker*. **— Wood : 
Athena* 0 xon., C 

2. A piece of wicker-work ; specifically, a 
wicker basket. 

" Each baring s whits wicker overbrimmed 
With Aprils tender younglings." 

Eeat* : Endymton, L 

3. A twig or branch used as a mark ; a 
withe. 

B. As adj . ; Made of plaited twiga or osiers ; 
covered with wicker-work. 

“ High in wicker-baeket* heap'd.” 

Pope : Homer ; Odyttey lx. 293, 

wicker-work, a. A texture of twiga ; 
basket-work. 

** Baskets . . . very neatly msde of wicker. work . *— 
Cook i Fir it Voyage, bk. U, eh. x. 

* wick-ered, a. [Eng. wicker; -ed.] Made 
or covered with wicker-work. 

" Ships of light timber wicker'd with osier between.** 
—Hilton : But. Britain, hk. IjL 

wick'-et, 4 wik-et, • wyck-et, s. (O. Fr. 

wiket, viquet (Fr. guichet ) = a wicket; lit. = a 
small turning thing, from lcei. vikinn , pa. 
par. of vikja = to move, to turn ; Sw. vika = to 
give way ; A.8. wican = to give way ; O. Dut. 
wicket = a wicket, from wicken = to shake or 
wag.} [Weak.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. A email gate or doorway, especially a 
■mail door or gate forming part of a larger 
one. 

*' And now Salat Peter st heaven*# wicket seems 
To wait them.' Milton : P. U, ilL 484. 

2. A liola in a door through which to com- 
municate without opening the door, or through 
which to view persons or objects without 

* 3. The month. % 

“ Lesst qaickly her wicket see me carle to ope.** * 
Timer: Hutbandrie, p. 169. 

4. A gate, formed like a butterfly-valve, in 
the chute of a water-wheel, to graduate the 
•mount of water passing to the wheel. It baa 
a cental spindle with a wing on each side. 

IL Cricket : 

1. The object at which the bowler directe 
his bail, and before hut a little to one aide of 


which the batsman or striker stands. It con- 
sists of three aturapa, having two bails aet iu 
grooves on their tops. [Cricket.] 

“ Flush'd with his ray*. beneath the ooontide son. 
In rlvsl binds, between the wicket* run." 

Byron : Childith Recollection*. 

2. The ground on which the wickets are 
pitched. 

“ The cluh on s good wicket, snd in inch pleasant 
weather, may be said to have been diapoeed of cheaply 
for 155 nine. —Field, July 28, 1887. 

3. A batsman. 

" In sil, the last wicket added 75 rum.*— Standard, 
July 11, 1888. 


wickot-docr, s. The same as Wicket, 
I. L 


“ Through the low wicket-door they glide.** 

Scott : Rokeby, r. 29. 


wicket-gate, a A small gate ; a wicket 

** I am geiug to yonder wicket-gat* before me.'— 
Bunyan : Pilgrim'* Progreu, L 


wicket-keeper, a 

Cricket: The player who atanda behind the 
wickat to atop auch balls sa may pasa tha 
batsman, and to put the wicket down when 
the striker is out of his ground. 


wIck-iAg, *, [Eng. wick (2), a. ; -ing.] The 
material, especially loosely braided cotton 
thread, of which wicks are made. 

wiok-lgss, a. [Eng. wick (2), e.; -k«.] 
Destitute of or having no wick : as, a wickless 
lamp. 


wiok-stroe'-ml-a, wik-stro'-ml-^, *. 

[Named after Wickstroem, s Swedish botanist 
(1789-1850).] 

Bot. : A genus of Thymelace®. Shrubs and 
amall treea with deciduoua leaves, axillary 
racemea or aplkes of small flowers, a four* 
lobed calyx, eight atamena, sn ovary with 
four small 
acalea below 
it, and a bac- 
cate.fruitwith 
numerous 
seeds imbed- 
ded In the 
pulp. Wlck- 
strcemla indi • 
ca is found 
not in India, 
but on the 
coasts of Aus- 
tralia and tha 
South Sea la- 
landa. The 
fibres of the 
bark are made 
into flshiog-Iinea, nets, and cordage, by the 
people of Fiji. Its bark is uaed externally 
for wound a and internally for coughs. An 
Inferior sort of paper and rope ia made from 
W. virgata In Knmaon, in India. 



WICK8TRCEMIA INDICA. 
L Flower. 2. Fruit 


Wlo'-liff-itc, Wlck-liff-ite, ». [Wycliff- 

ITC.] 

wltf-^-py, *. [Native name (?).] 

Bot. : IHrca palustris. [Dirca.] 

wid'-d^, *. [A variant of withy (q.v.). 1 A 
rope ; more especially a rope made of witha or 
willowa ; a halter ; the gallowa. (Scotch.) 


wide, *wid,*wyde, a., ad®., & *. [A.S. 

wid; cogn. with Dut. wiid; lcei. vidhr; Sw. 
& Dan. v id ; Ger. weit ; O. H. Ger. wit.] 

A. As adjective : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Having a great dr considerable distance 
or extent across or between tha aides ; broad ; 
opposed to narrow. 

“ IFfcfe i* the gate and broad U tb» way ib«t leadoth 
to deetructlon."— Matthew viL IS. 

2. Having a great extent every way ; broad, 
vast, extenaive. r - 

" For nothing thl* wide tmivera* I call 
Save thon, my rcwe : in it thou art my alb' 

Shakeip. : Sonnet 119. 

3. Broad to s certain degree ; of a certain 
size or measure across or between tha sidea : 
as, three feet wide. 

4. Comprehensive, extensive; not narrow 
or limited. 

*• Wide in soul and bold of tongue.' 

Tennyton : Two Voice*. 124. 

5. Very grest : as. There is a wide difference 
between the two. 

6. Capacious ; holding much. 

** Weed wide eoough to wrap n fairy In .** 

Shaketp. : Midaummer Might * Bream, U.J. 


7. Failing to hit a mark ; deviating from 
the right line ; hence remote or distant from 
anything, as truth, propriety, Ac. : as, The 
statement is wide of the truth. 

* 8. Far from what is pleasant or agreeable 
to desire. 

** It would be wide with tha beat of ua if the eye of 
God ahould look backward to our former aetata.'— 
Bp. Hall: Contemp. ; Rahab. 

*9. Apparent, open, obvious. 

" With more wider aad more overt test.** 

Shakeip. : Othello , L *. 

IL Cricket .* Said of a ball which Is bowled 
ao far to one side of the wicket that the 
batsman cannot reach it with liis bat ; auch a 
ball counts one sgainat the aide of tha bowlei 
by whom it is delivered. 

B. A» adverb : 

1. So as to have a great extent or apace 
from one aide to another, or so aa to form a 
great opening. 

** Th» door he opens wide." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucre**, 889. 

2. To a great distance or axtent ; far and 
near. (Frequently in coojunction with far.) 

“Prove# thee far aad wide a broad gooee.**— 
Shaketp. : Romeo k Juliet, iL 4. 

*3. At a distance; apart. 

“A little 

There w« a holy chapel edUy*d.* 

Spenier: F. L L *4. 

4. With great extent ; widely. (Used chiefly 
In composition, as unde-extended, i®uie-epread- 
Ing, Ac.) 

5. Far from the mark or from tha purpose*; 
ao ms to mi sa tha aim ; to ss to deviate from 
the point aimed at : as, He ahot wide of the 
target. 

* 6. Roand abont, but at a little distance. 

" Him betide 

Hi* aged wife, with many other# wide-* 

Spenter : F. VLxI.lt. 

C. As substantive : 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Wldeneaa ; width, extent, 
breadth. . 

** Emptlneas and the va«t wide 

Ofthatabyia' Tennyton ; Two Voice*. 119. 

2. Oricfcef : A ball bowled ao far to ona aid# 
of the wicket that tha batsmau cannot reach 
it with his bat. Such a ball counts one 
against the side of the bowier by whom it ia 
delivered, and is reckoned one of tha extras, 
the others being byea and no-baila. 

If Obvious compounds: Wide-extended^ wicU- 
Jlung, wide-glittering, Ao. 

wide-awake, a. A «. 

A, As adj. : Having one’s eyes open ; on the 
alert; ready, prepared ; keen, aharp, knowing. 
(Colloq. or slang.) 

“Our governor*# wide-awake, ha U.** — Dicken* : 
Sketch*! by Roe; Watkin* Tattle. 

B. As subst. : A kind of aoft felt hat with a 
broad brim turned up all round. 

“ When Effendi# will wear t eideatwake* when in 
multi.''— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 28, 1887. 

* wide-chapped, a. Opening the mouth 
wide ; haviog a wide mouth. 

“Thi* wide-chapped ra#c#L" 

Shakeip. : Temped, L L 

wido gauge, s. 

Bailway-Kng. : The same as Broad-gauoe. 
[Gauge, 11. 7.] 

wide- mouthed, a. Having a wide 
mouth or opening. 

" Warm hy the wide-mouthed fireplace.' 

Longfellow: Fean gel ine, L a 

* wide-skirted, a. Having wida borderej 
extensive. 

“With plenteou# river# and wide-*kirted meada,' 
Shaketp. : Lear, L L 

wide-spread, a. 

1. Spread to a grest distance ; extended. 

** How aweet to rest her widespread wing#." 

WortBworth: Ode. 

2. Dlffhsed or apread over a wide extent* 
extensive. 

“Tho# call forth a wide-ipread movement in Arabia, 
carrying with It the Cnllph him#elf.”— Dally Tele- 
graph. Sept. 11, 1885. 

* wide-stretched, a. Largs; extensive. 
(Shaketp. : Henry V., a 4.) 

•wide- where, adv. Widely; far and 
near. 

wide -1^, adv. [Bog. wide ; 4y.] 

1. In a wide manner or degree ; with great 
extent each way ; fsr and wide ; extensively. 

“ The hnge iize and venerabl# age of the tret*, the 
beaoty of the gardena, the abundance of the spring*, 
were widely famed."— Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., eh. x. 


fite, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wdt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t, 
or, wore, wglt, work, whd, son : mute, chb, euro, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. *, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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•2. So as to leave a wide apace between. 

*■ Widely shun the Lily bean stKiid.” 

Dryden ; Virgil; JSneid HL 937. 

3. Very much ; to a great degree or extent 

"Their tern pen differed widely."— Macaulay : BIX. 
Eng., ch. xL 

4. Remotely, tar. 

’• The light which the remote p*rta of truth will 
give to one Another, will so insist his lodgment, that 
he will seldom be widely out.’* — Locke. 

wid'-en, v.t. & f. [Eng. wid(e) ; -an.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To make wide ; to cause to extend In 
breadth ; to cause to spread ; to increase In 
width ; to enlarge. 

"To widen the market, sad to narrow the competl- 
tlou f -Smith; Wealth of Nation, hk. 1., oh. xi. 

2. To throw npen. 


’* ™ n ? w are ope ; now prove good second* ; 

Tu for the followers fortoue wldent them.” 

Shakesp, ; Coriolatuu, i. 4. 

B. Intrans. : To grow or become wider or 
wider ; to enlarge, to spread ; to extend Itself. 

" The general tendency of schism la to widen.”— 
Macaulay : But. Eng., ch. XL 

wide'-nSss, * wyde-nesse, t. [Eng. wide ; 
•ness.] 

1- The quality or state of being wide, or 
gre*t in extent from side to side : breadth, 
width 

•’Where* the rwhes cessed, there beganne a dike of 
s, wounderfull despth and wydencuef—Brende : 
Quintal Curtiui , fo. 237. 

2. Large or wide extent in every direction : 
as, the wideness nf the ocean. 

3. Greatness, extent: as, the wideness of 
difference between two things. 

wid&'-ein, «. [Wioeon.] 

wid'-ow(l), * wed-ew, * wid-dow, * wld- 
ewe, * wid-lwe, * wld-we, * wyd ewe, 
wyd-dowe, s. [A.B.widwe 1 weoduwe J vnuiwe, 
wuduwe, wydewe; cogn. with Eut. weduwe ; 

O. H. Ger. wituwa, wiUwa , witiwa; Ger. 
wittwe ; Goth, widuwo, widowo ; Lat. vidua 
fern. of viduus = deprived of, bereft (whence 
Eng. void); ltal. vedova ; 8p. viuda; Fr. 
veuve; Welsh gweddw; Ruga, vdova; Sanac. 
vid/iava.] A woman who has lost her husband 
oy death, and also remains unmarried. 

*• There came a certain poor widow, and she threw in 
two nates, which make a fArthlng. Mark xil 42. 

H Often used adjectively : 

1. Widowed. 

•• This widow lady.” Shakesp. ; King John, 11. 

2. Bereaved of its mate. 

•'A widow bird sat mourning for hor love.* 

* widow-bench, a lcy ' A Son9 ' 

law: That share which a widow la allowed 

of her hnsband’a estate beside her jointure, 
(Wharton.) 

* widow - bewitched, a A woman 
separated from her husband ; a grass-widow. 

11 Who‘d ha" thought of yo’r husband . . . mtlcin’, 
moonlight flittin’ *ud leavin' yo’ to be a widow-be- 
witched. — Mrs. BaskeU: Sylvia', Lovers, ch. xxxiT 

widow-burning, s. 

Anthrop. : Tiie same as Suttee, 1. (q.v,). 

•'This looks like a mitigated survival from on 

KSmTiS W tLM. "**»*""*»'- T » tar! 

widow-duck, s. 

Ornith. : Dendrocygna viduuta, ranging from 
Bpxith America to Africa. Length aboat 
eighteen iochea ; facs aod throat white ; back 
of liead, nape, and sidea of neck bright reddish- 
brown ; sidea of breast and back reddish-olive, 
darkly spotted and marked ; lower back, centre 
of tail, and under side below the breast black : 
sidea grayish-white, striped with dark brown 
upper wing-coverts reddish-brown, secondary 
QU’lte olive-brown with green edges ; quills 
and [toil- feathers greenish-black. According 
to Schombnrgk ( Reisen , i. 407, iii. 762), the 
natives of British Guiana call this bird Vis-sis-si 
from it* cry. [VicieeY-DucK.] 

widow-hunter, a. One who seeks or 
courts widows for their fortunes. 

0,tOT **’"* «■“ 

j widow - maker, a One who makes 
widows by bereaving women of their husbands. 

44 1 must draw this metal from my side. 

To be * widow-maker.” ,s hakesp. : King John, ▼. J. • 

widow-monkey, s. 

Zool. : Callithrix lugens, from South Ame- 
rica. It has been compared to a diminutive 


blsck d)g with a white face; the neck and 
fore limbs are also white, and this disposition 
of colour has given rise to the popular name 
bestowed on 
the animal 
by the Cre- 
oles, who see 
In the white- 
ness of tll8 
face, neck, 
and arms 
some resem- 
blance to the 
veil, hand- 
kerchief, and 
gloves worn ^ 
bv widows of / 
their owy 
race. 

widow- 
sacrlfioe, 

8. 

Anthrop. : A form of funeral -sacrifice in 
which the widow was slain or induced to com- 
mit suicide so that eh 8 might be buried with 
her husband and accompany him to the world 
of spirits. This practice is mentioned ss 
existing among the Greeks by Euripides 
(Supply 983) and Psusanias (lv. 2), and from 
Cfeaar (de Bello Gall., vi. 19) It may he im 
ferred that It existed also in Gaul. Widow- 
sacrifice Is still the enstom io many African 
tribes ; traces of it may be found in China ; it 
lingered till late in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century in Fiji, and, though abolished 
by law in British India in 1829, is not yet 
abandoned. [Suttee, 1.] 

*’ fii<tow-*acri/lc* !> found la various region* of the 
w ?7!: d .? u<J ^ r 4 lovr state of civilization, end this fit* 

With r.hs ntrTv\f Ka*{. « f It. W.t a a . . i. 



WIDOW-MONKEY. 


uuiimuuu, uwa uus nw 
with the hypothesis of Its having belonged to the 
Aryan race while yst Io an early and barbarous ooodi- 
tion. —Tylor; Prim. Cult. (ed. 187a), i. 467. 

widow-wail, a 

Bot. : (1) The genus Cneoram, and specially 
Cneorum tricoccos ; t (2) FritUlaria Meleagris. 

4 widow's chamber, a. The apparel and 
furniture of the bedchamber of the widow of 
a London freeman, to which she wae formerly 
entitled. 

widow's man, *. (See extract.) 

" Widovf, men are imaginary sailors, borne oo the 
D°ok«, and recelvlog pay and prize-money which is 

SEEK* ^°SSST 

Widow's port, s. An Inferior kind of 
port wine. 

*• h *7® 411 he4rd ot widotc ’t port, and of the In- 

stlnctlve dread all person* who have any respect for 
their hea!th have for It.”— Times. In Brewer : Phraee 
& Fool*, 

widow's tcrce, *. [Terce, 4 .] 
w*d' -ow (2), s. [See compound.] 
widow-bird, s. 

Ornith. : Ths Whidsh-bJrd (q.v.). 

Widow-bird is altogether an errooeons 
title, although it is saaiwsed by many persons to have 
been given to the bird ou account of its dark colour 
and long train, as well as In consoqnence of lte evi- 
deotiy disconsolate *Ute when tbe beautifnl tail, 
feathers have fallen off after tbe breeding season . . . 
In point of fact, however, the proper uome is Whidah- 
hlid, a title that was originally given, to it hy the 
Fortoguese^becanse the first specimens that were 
brought to Europe oatne from the kingdom of Whidah 
the *ast«m coast of Africa.’- Wood: Illui. Eat. 

UW, 9 lie 467a 

wfd'-ow, v.t. [Widow (1), s.] 

I. To reduce to the state or condition of a 
widow ; to bereave of a husband. 

Hath widowed and onchilded many a* one!* 

Shakeep. .■ Coriolanut, V. 6. 

4 2. To endow with a widow'e right. 

" For hi* possesions, 

We do Instate and widow you withal." 

Shakcxp. ; Measure for Measure, T. 

3. To strip or bereave of anything good ; to 
bereave generally. 

" Trees of their shrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd.” Philips : Cider. 

* i. To be a widow to; to aurvive aa the 
widow or. 

“ I^t me be num-led to three kings lo a forenoon, 
and widow them ell. '-Shake#?. .• Antony A Cleopatra, 

wid -owed, pa. par, & a. [Widow, r.) 

A , As pa. par . ; (See the verbX 

B. As adjective : 

1. Reduced to or being in the state or posi- 
tion of a widow ; bereft of her husband. 


% Deprived of sopport. 

** Sees thee like the weak, and widoufd vine. 

W lading thy blasting tendrils o'er the plalo.’ 

Mason : Ode to Independence. 

3. Pertaining to a widow. 

** 81eeplesse ... la her oow widow’d bed.” 

May; Lucan • Phartaliar. 

wfd'-ow-er, ' wld-ew-er, * wid-wer, 
Myyd-ew-or, • wyd-ow-er, a [Eog 
widow (1), 8. ; -«*.] 6 

I. A man who haa lost hie wifo by death 
eud remains unmarried. 

• 2. (See extract). * t, * r "v >v.. ill. «. 

• h ® which you call releevers, 

appointed everywhere to the church-service." — Bp. 
Ball : Apologie against Brownists, § 1». 

4 wid’-ow-er-bood, 5. [Eng. widower ; - hood . 1 
The state of a widower. 

• wld'-ow-hopd, * wid-ow-hed, * wid- 
ewe-hode, • wyd-ow-bcad, $. [Eng. 

widow (1), s. ; -hood.] 

I. The state of a woman .whn has lost her 
husband by death and remsins unmarried: 
the state or condition of a widow ; the tiraa 
during which a widow reinaiue unmarried. 

" Qod » that helped her in her widowhood 

Tennyson t Bora, 11L 

* 2. Estate settled on a widow. 

“ P° r that dowry, IH assure her of 
Her widowhood , be it that she surrlres xnt. 

In all my lands." ^ 

Shake, p. ; Taming of the Shrew, 11. 

+ wfd-ow-ly, a. [Eng. widow; -ly.] Like a 
widow ; becoming a widow. 

Width, s. [Eog. wid(e); dh.] Breadth, wide 
oess ; the extent of a thing across or from 
side to aide. 

** *6idt\ of many a gnping woond. 

There e many a soul into the air most Qy." 

Drayton : Battle of Agincourt. 

* wld'-u-al, * wyd-u-al, a. [Widow, ( 1 ), *.] 
Of or pertaining to a widow ; vlduai. 

foils! 0 of "V* 11111 oleDoesse."— Bale; Apologie, 

wlel, 4 weel, 4 wele, a [Weil.] 

wield, 4 weld, * welde, v.t. [A.S. geweldan , 
gewyldan = to have power over, from weafdan 
(pa. t. wedld, pa. par. wealden) = to have 
power over, to govern, to rule, to possess; 
cogn. with Icel. valda = to wield ; Dan. voids, 
forvolde = to occasion ; 8w. v&lla (for vdlda) = 
to occasion ; O. H. Ger. waltan = to dispose, 
to manage, to rule ; Ger. walten; Goth, waldan. 
From the same root as Lat. vaUo — to be 
strong ; Eng. valid.] 

* 1. To possess, to enjoy. 

44 had he neuer, his heritage mycht to wend*. 

Welth inoo to welde, vntiUe his iyne's ende." 

Robert de Brunne, p, ia 

• 2. To rule, to govern, to command. 

44 hette a Dunstan. he suld alle his lyue 
With werre hie loud welde, A with his suerd stryoe.* 
Robert de Brunne, p. 40. 

* 3. To sway, to influence. 

. . , " Whose resistless eloqoenoe ’ 

W ielded at will that fierce democratls." 

« j m , , Milton : P. R., iv. 2«A 

4 4. To possess, to keep. 

“Nile ye welde gold neither silver no money la 
youre glrdlls. — Wycltfe : Matthew x. 

5. To have the management or employment 
of ; to manage, to employ. 

*’ Edward the Third being dead, had left this child . . . 
The crown and sceptre of this realm to wield." 

Daniel; Civil Wars, L 

6. To handle ; to use or employ with the 
hand. (Often ased humorously.) 

" Base Hungarian wight, wilt thou the spigot spIoWJ” 
Shake,p. ; Merry H ives of Windsor, i. A 

7. To use with full command or power, as a 
thing not too heavy for the holder ; to hold 
aloft or 8 wing freely with the arm. 

*• For, trained abroad his arms to wield, 

Fita-James'e blade was sword and shield.* 

Scott ; Lady of the Lake, v. U. 

• Wleld-qi-ble, a. [Eng. wield; -able.] Ca- 
pable of being wielded. 

4 wield -wife, s. [Eng. wield; -ance.] The 
act or power of wielding. 

../’This spiritual edge shall either turne again e, or 
(through our weake weildance) not enter the stub- 
borne and thick hide of obdured hearts."— Bp. Hall : 

&t. Paul', Combat, pt. iL (A Sermon.) 

wield -er, a [Eng. wield, v. ; -er.] One who 
wields or mansges. 

4 wield' - 16ss, * weom - lease, a. [Eog. 


5«U. Chorus, Shin, bench; go. gem; thin, pua; sin, a?; expect. Xenophon, exist. -IA^ 
-tlan - shan. -tion, -sion = shun; -tion, -jlon = zhua. -clous, -Uous, -sious = shua. -ble, -dlo, 4c. = bel, del. 
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wieldsome— wild 


t cidd ; -Zm.] Not to be wielded ; unmanage- 
able. unwieldy. 

•• The weight of hie owna weeldietee might.” 

Spenser : P. Q., IV. UL 19. 

• wlcld'-SOme, a. [Eng. wield; - some ,) Ca- 
pahle of being easily wielded or managed. 

" The fadou was more »tr*oug* to the aaoage Brit' 
ooe, end the mouing more roily lud witUUom*.''— 
O oldlng ; Ccetar, tot 100. 


• wTeld'-y, a. [Eng. wield; -y.] Capable of 
being wielded or managed ; manageable, 
wieldable. (Now only In the compound «»• 
witldy (q.v.). 


•* So froahr, • o youg, ao weld? eeeraed he.” 

CXaucer: Troilue A Crettida. UL 


trier, s. [Weir.] 


•wier'-^ (1), a. [Wihy.] 

•wler-y (2X a. [A.S. wcrr = a place for 

catching or keeping fish.] Wet, moist. 


*wif, a. [Wife.] 


wife, * wif, * wyf, * wyfe (pi. wives, * wyves), 
#. [AS. wif; cogn. with Dut. wyf— a woman, 
a wife; leal, titf; Dan. rip; Ger. weib; 
O. H. Ger. wif.] [Woman.] 

I. A woman lawfully married ; a woman 
who la united to a man in the lawful bonds 
of wedlock ; a married woman. (The correla- 
tive of husband.) 

•* By ms. Fringe the husband aod wife Are ooe person 
In law."— Bladutoeie: Commentaries, bk- L, ch. IS. 


2. A woman of mature age, that Is dt might 
be married. (Commonly aD applied in Scot- 
land. In literature now only nsed In this 
sense in compounds, as fisb-toi/i, ale-t oife.) 


'* I And thee a wIm ro^ng wife." 
Beaum, A Flet. : Rule a Wife A have a Wife, 


UL 


For the legal relations between husband 
and wife, see Marriaoe, 11. 2., and itfarr&d 
Women's Property Act. [Married, ^[.] 


* wife-bound, a. Devoted or tied down 
to a wife ; wife-ridden. 

“ A Wife-Sound nun, oow doet thou rear the wall* 

Of high Carthage 1 " Surrey ; Virgile ; jEneis ir. 

Wife -carle, s. A man who bnaiea him- 
self about household affaira, orwomen’a work. 
(Scotch.) 

** Ao‘ ye will be a wife-oarle, and bay fish at your a in 
baud*. '—Scoff: Antiquary, ch. xir. 


wife - ridden, a. Unduly influenced, 
commanded, or ruled by a wife. 

" Listed not to thoae aage* who adrlae yoo always to 
acorn the counsel of a woman, and if yoo comply with 
her request pronooaoe you wife - ridde n."—Mrs. Pi mi. 


wife -hood, # wife-hode, s. [Eng. wife; 
-hood.} The state, condition, or character of 
a wife. 

M Perfect wifehood and pur* lowllhead." 

Tennyson : I label, IX 

wife'-lSss, * witless, * wyfe-les, ’wyf- 
les, a. .[Eng. wife; -less.] Having no wife; 
without a wife ; unmarried. 

" Wifelett and belrlesa.” 

Tennyton : Elaine, 


wife ’-like, a. [Eng. wife, and like.] Having 
the characteristica or qualities of a woman ; 
womanly. 

'* Wifelika soreTnmtut." 

Shaketp. : Henry Till., UL 4. 


• wife -l$f, * wif-ly, * wyve-ly, a- [Eng. 

wife ; -ly.] Like a wife ; becoming a wife. 

*’ All the tendamea* of wifely love.” 

Dry den : A mphitryon, liL 

• wif-hood, a. [Wifetiood.] 


* wlf-lea, a. [Wifeless.] 


* wlf-ly, a. [Wifely.] 

• Wig (1), * wigg, s. [Dut. wegge = a kind of 
cake or loaf ; Ger. week, weeks = a roll of 
bread ; perhaps originally of a wedge shape.] 
[Wedge.] A aort of cake. 

“Home to the only lenten aupper I hare had of 
wiggt and a l*."—Pepyt : Diary, Aprd fl, 1664. 


wig (2), s. [A shortened form of periwig 
(q.v.).J An artificial covering for the head, 
nsed generally to conceal baldneaa, but for- 
merly worn aa a fashionable means of decora- 
tion. Wigs are usually made to imitate the 
natural hair ; but curled wlga are worn pro- 
fessionally by Judges and lawyers, and aome- 
times by servants in livery. They are also 
much used on the atage for disgnlse. 

“ Cato** long wig, flow Yd gown, aod lacquer'd chair.” 
Pope ; Imitation of Horace, IL 

wig-block, s. A block, or ahaped piece 
of wood, for fitting wigs on. 


wig-tree, s. 

Bot. : Rhus Cotimis. 

Wig, V.t. [Wio, s.] To rate, to acold. 

" So alarm*! at the pro* p«c t of being t tigged from 
home.”— Echo, March 26, 1888. 

wig' -an, «. [Prob. from the town of Wigan, 
in Lancashire.] An open, canvas-Jike fabric, 
used as a atiffening in the lower ends of the 
legs of pantaloons, and as a ekirt-protector 
on tbe lower Inside aurface which drags on 
the pavement. It is sometimes sold in atripa, 
fluted, and attached to a band. 

wigf-eon, t widg'-con, t. [Probably French ; 
cf. O. Ft. vigion , vingeon, gingeon — Fr. can- 
ard siJJUur — the wigeon.] [Whew -duck.] 

I. Omith. : Any species or individual of the 
genus Mareca (q.v.). The apeciea are numerous 
and very widely distributed. The Common 
Wigeon (Mareca penelope) is also known as 
Whew-duck, >r Whewer, from the ahrill whistle 
which forms its note. It ie abundant in Brit- 
ain in winter. Length about eighteen inches; 
the male has tbe forehead and top Df bead 
white, cheeks and hind part of the neck reddish- 
chestnut, upper parts grayiah white, irregu- 
larly zigzagged with black ; wing-coverts 
white tipped with black, primaries dark 
brown, apeculum green, edged with black; 
throat rufous, breast and belly white; the 
female has aober plumage of various shades 
of brown. The wigeon ia one of the common- 
est ducks of the extreme north of Europe, 
frequenting grassy awampa, lakes, and rivers, 
and feeding in the daytime, chiefly on aquatic 
vegetation. The American wigeon (Maresa 
arnericaruiiis larger than the European or 
Common Wigeon, and has the npper parts 
finely waved transversely with black and 
reddish-brown, top of bead and under parts 
white. It breeds chiefly in the northern parts 
of America, and is common in winter on the 
coasta of the United States and in the rice-, 
fields. Tho flesh of both species ia esteemed 
for the table. 

*2. Fig. : (From the wigeon being sup- 
posed to be a foolish bird.) A fool, a silly 
fellow. [Goose.] 

M Tba apo*tle* of their fierce religion, 

Lika Mahomet**, were am aod wigeon." 

Butler : Hudibrat, L i. SSL 

Wagged, a. [Eng. wig; -ed.] Having the 
head covered with a wig ; wearing a wig ; be- 
wigged. 

* wig'-ger-$r P s. [Eng. wig; -cry.] 

1. False hair. 

" From the nature of the wigg tries that aha wor*.” 
— Trollope : Last Chronicle of Bartet, ch. rxiv. 

2. Empty formality ; red-tapelsm. 

** Amid aucb mounUia o! wiggeriet and folly.”— 
Carlyle : Part A Pretent, bk- it, ch. xviL 

wlg'-ging, s. [Wio, v.] A rating, a scolding, 
a rebuke, especially one given In public. 
(Slang.) 

wig'-gle, v - ^ 1%** def *l To waggle. (Prov.) 

* wtgher, v.i. (Etym. doubtful. 1 To neigh, 
to whinny. (Beauvt. <£ Flet., in Annandale.) 

wight (1), (gh ailent), # wyght, # wyht, 
i. [A.S. wiht, wuht , wyht — a creature, an 
animal, a person, a thing ; cogn. with Dut. 
wicht = a child ; Icel. voettr = a wight ; vor.tta 

— a whit ; Dan. veette = an elf ; Ger. wicht ; 
Goth, waihts (femA voaiht (neut.)=a whit, 
a thing. Wight and whit are doubleta.] 

* 1, A preternatural or supernatural creat- 
ture or being. 

” The poet Homer epeaketh of no guirlands and 
chaplet* Dut due to tba celeetlatl * b**renly wighttf 
— P. Holland: Plinle, bk. xrL, ch. ir. 

2. A human being, a creature, a person, 
cither male or female. 

*■ No llring’ wight conld work, no cared ©ran lor play.” 
Thornton : Cattle of Indolence, L X 

# 3. A moment, an instant, a portion of 
time. 

* Wight (2), s. [Weioht.] 

* wight, * wyght (gh ailent), a. [Icel. vigr 

— in fight tug condition, serviceable for war, 
from vxg — war, vega = to fight ; A.S. wig = 
war ; 8w. via = nimble, agile, active ; vigt — 
nimbly ; A.S. wigiic ~ warlike.] 

1. Fit for war; warlike; martial; distin- 
guished by prowess. (Robert de Brunne, pqlT.) 

2. Nimble, active, agile. 

“ He wxj ao nimble and ao wight." 

Speruer : Bhephcardt Calender ,* March. 


wight' (gh silent), s. [Named after Dr. 
Wight, the Indian botanist.] 

Bot. : A genus of Chelonese. Only known 
aperies, Wightia tomentosa, an Immense tree, 
clinging by means nf aerial roots to the atema 
on which it ia a parasite, and rising into tba 
air with masses of pink flowers. It ia found 
in the forests of Sikkim and Bhootan, in the 
zone from three to seven thousand fe«t in els- 
vation, and is used for making Buddhist idols. 
(Calcutta Ezhib. Rep.) 


* wight'-ljf (gh ailent), adv. [Eng. wight, a. ; 
-ly,] 

1. Stoutly; with strength, power, o« 
prowess. 

2. Nimbly, actively, quickly. 

“ For day, that waa, is wightly past, 

And now at earst tbe dirk* r rht thoo hash 

Speruer : Bhepheardt Calender; September 


wig'-lSsS, a. [Eng. wig; ■&«.] Without a 
wig ; having no wig. 

"Though wiglest, with bis caasock torn.” 

Coiman: Tagariet Vindicated, $.108. 



, and maker.] One 
e wigs. 


* wlg'-reve, s. [A.S. wig-gerifa, from wig — 
a village, a dwelling, and gerifa — a reeve 
(q.v.).] A hamlet bailiff or steward. 

* wig'-w&g, a. & s. [Fonned by reduplication 
from Wag, a.] [Wao, t>.] 

A. As adj. : Writhing, wriggling. 

“ His mldll ombrmciug with wigwag circaled hoop- 
ing.” Stanyhui tt : Tirgil : *£neid il. 230. 

B. As subst. : A rubbing-instrument used 
upon and driven by a watchmaker’s lathe. 

wlg'-w&m, i. [Algonqnin wek — hie honss or 
dwelling-place; with possessive and locative 
affixes, wekou-onx-ut = in his (or their) house ; 
contracted by the English to wtekwam and 



WIGWAM. 

wigwam. (Webster.)] An Indian hut or cabin. 
They are generally of a conical shape, formed 
of bark or mata laid over stakes planted in 
ths ground, and converging towards the top, 
where there is an opening for the escape of 
the smoke. 

" In tha wigwam dimly lighted.” 

Longfellow : Hiawatha, xir. 

wike (1), s. [A contracted form of wicker 
(q.v.).] A temporary mark, as with a twig 
or tree branchlet, nsed to divide awatha to be 
mown In commons, &c. Called also Wicker. 
(Prov.) 

* wike (2), i. [A.S. wig.] A home, a dwelling, 
a house. 

* wike (3), s. [Week.] 

* wikke, a. [Wicked.] 

* wfl, v.t . & i. [Will.] 

Wxl -bur-ite?, s. pi. [See def.) 

Church Hist. : A section of Americas 
Quakers named from their leader, John 
Wilbur, who separated from the main body In 
the first half of the nineteenth centnry on the 
ground that the Quakers were abandoning 
their original principles. 

wild, * wlelde, * wilde, * wyld,* wylde, 

a. &s. [AS. wild; cogn. with Dut. wild — 
proud, savage; Icel. vili r (for vildr) = wild, 
bewildered, confused; Dan. & Sw. vild; O. H. 
Ger. iciWi ; Ger. wild ; Goth, wilthei*. From 
the same root as will.] 

A. As adjective: 

L Ordinary Lcmgvage : 

1. Living In a state of nature ; Inhabiting 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf; work, who, s 5 n ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. », ce = e ; ey = a ; au = kw, 



wild 
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the forest or open field ; not tamed or domes- 
ticated ; roving, wandering. 

" 0I«ep« by day more than the wild eet* 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice, it i, 

2. Savage, uncivilized, furioua, sanguinary, 
(Used of pensona or actions.) 

** The Wild Scotch, u they were sometimes called." 
—Macaulay • Mitt. Eng., ch. t 

3. Growing or produced without culture; 
produced by nature unassisted or by wild 
aniinaia ; not cultivated; native: aa, wild 
flowers. 

4. Desert, uncultivated, uninhabited. 

M To trace the foreats wild." 

Shaketp . ; Midsummer Might' t Dream, 11. 1. 

5. Turbulent, tempestuous, atormy, furious. 

*' The wild weters.” Shaketp. : Tempest, t 2. 

6. Violently agitated or disturbed In mind 
Or the like. 

** While men’s minds are wild."* 

Shaketp. ; 2 Henry IV., t. L 

7. Violent, disorderly, unregulated. 

"Then the fight became wild and tumultuous." 

Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xiL 

8» Violent, furious, inordinate, passionate. 

*' Desperate, wild, epd furious.” 

Shaketp . ; Richard III., It, <. 

9. Unreasonable, extravagant. 

“ R exaggerated hy the wild hopes of one party 
ana by the wild fears of the other/' — Macaulay : Hitt, 
Eng., ch. xiii 

10. Looae or disorderly in conduct; going 
beyond dne bounds ; ungoverned. (Sometimes 
uaed in a bad sense, but frequently as a term 
of light reproach = giddy, wanton, frolicsome.) 

*• He kept company with the wild Prince and Poins." 
—Shaketp. : Merry Wivet, Hi. 2. 

11. Reckless ; lncautioua ; rash ; Incon- 
siderate ; not in accordance with reason or 
prudence : as, a wild adventure. 

12. Bewildered, distracted, mad. 

** Your looks are pale and wild * 

Shaketp. : Romeo * Juliet , Y. 1. 

13. Indicating or proceeding from strong 
excitement. 

“ WHd and whirling words," 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, L t, 

14. Wanting order, regularity, or com- 
posure in any manner ; irregular, eccentric, 
fantastic, extravagant, inordinate. 

** So wild in their attire.” 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L S, 

16. Anxiously eager ; ardent to pursue, per- 
form, or obtain. 

16. Not allowing a person to approach : as, 
The grouse were wild, 

II. Botany: 

1. Growing In a atata of nature. 

2. Having a certain resemblanca to some 
other plant, but inferior to it in appearance. 

Tf Used adverbially = wildly. 

’* If I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me." 

Shaketp.: Henry VIII., L 4. 

* B. Am substantive : 

1. A desert ; an uninhabited or uncultivated 
tract or region ; & forest or sandy desert ; a 
wilderness. 

„ . ,, , * 4 We sometime* 

Who dwell thle wad." Milton : P, IL, L SSL 

2. The same as Weald (q.v.). 

*' A franklin In the wild of Kenf-Skoieip. .* 1 
Henry I V., H. L 

H 1. To run wild : 

(1) To escape from cultivation and grow in 
a wild state. 

(2) To grow wild or savage ; to take to 
viciona courses or a looae way of living. 

(3) To become extravagant : as, He lets his 
Imagination run wild. 

2. A wild shot : A random or chance shot. 
Wild-animals, s pi (Fer m Natur m.) 
wild-apple, s, [Crab-apple.] 
wild-artichoke, «. 

Bot. : Onopordan Acanlhium. 
wild ass, s, 

1, Zool : The popular name of three species of 
the genus Equus : Equus hemionus, the Kiang 
or Djiggetei (q.v.); E. onager [Onaoeb, 2], 
and E. hemippus, nearly akin to the aecond 
form, of which perhaps it ia only a variety. 
They are characteristic of the deserts or tha 
Palaearctlc region from North Africa and Syria 
to Western India, Mongolia, and Manchuria. 
They are all larger than the Domestic Ass 
(Etjuus asinus ), which they greatly excel In 
speed. 

2. Script. : (1) Heb. irw ( arodh ), Job 
xxxix. 5 ; Dan. v. 21 It seema correctly trans- 


lated both In the A.V. and R.V. It la from 
TO (arodh) = to flee, In Syriac and Ethiopic 
= to be indomitable. (2) (pere), Job vi. 
6, xL 12, xxiv. 5, xxxix. 5, 6. From *ns 
(para) = to run quickly. This may be the 
same animal as No. 1., or may be the Djig- 
getaL 

wild-hasil, a. 

BoL: Calamintha Clinopodium (= CUnopo - 
dium vulgare). (Basil (6).] 

wild-bean, s. 

Bot. : Apios tuberosa, a papilionaceous plant, 
a native of the United States. Tha root con- 
sists of small eatable tubers. 

wild-beast, s. 

I. Lit,: An undomestlcated or savage ani- 
mal. 

‘ 2. Fig. : An overpowering passion or emo- 

tion. 

** The blind wild-beatt of force 
w hose home U In the »inew« of • mun." 

, . , Tinvyion; Rrinceu, v. SM. 

wild-bees, s. pi. 

Entom. : Bees living in a state of nature, as 
distinguished from those domiciled by tha 
contrivance of man in hives. Both social 
and solitary wild bees are widely abundant. 
The latter, though pretty numerous in genera 
and species, attract little attention, while the 
moat unobservant are familiar with the social 
bees of the genus Bomb us (q.v.). 

wild-beet, ». 

Bot. : Statics Limonium. 

Wild-birds, s. pi. Birds not domesticated; 
birds in a state of nature. 

Game Laws: In the United States any one 
Is free to capture or kill wild animals, subject 
to the laws of trespassing, except that In many 
states law® have been passed protecting game 
during certain seasons, and prohibiting the 
killing . of certain insectivorous birds at any 
season. In all the states there ia a penalty of 
from 85 to $50 for killing song birds. The 
open season for game birds varies in different 
atates and for different birds. Thus, In Penn- 
sylvania, Turkeya can be abot between October 
15 and January 1, Ducks between September 1 
and May 15, Rail and Reed birda from Sep- 
tember I to Decemhar I, Ac. In Britain there 
is a « Wild Birds* Protection Act” which 
prohibits the killing of any wild bird between 
March 1 and August I, except by the owner or 
occupier of land where such bird ia found, or 
a person authorized by them. This act covers 
more than 80 species. 

wild-bUte, a 

Bot. : Amaranthus BlUtm. 

wUd-boar, s. [Boab (1), s. t A. 1. 

Wild-boar's tree : 

Bot. ; The name given in San Domingo to 
Eedwigia bcUsamifero. 

wlld-bugloss, «. 

Bot. : The genus or snb-genns Lycopsis 
(q.v.X epee. L. arvensis. [BuoLoee.] t 

wild cat, s. 

Zool : Felts coins, common in Europe, the 
north of Aaia, aud Nepaul ; rare in tha south 
of England, common on the Border, and 
abundant in the north of Scotland and Ire- 
land. It la much larger and more stoutly 
built than the domestic species. Wild cats 
are exceedingly savage, and if wounded will 
attack man. They breed freely with the 
domestic species. The Bay Lynx (L. ru/us) 
ia commonly known in the Uuited States as 
the Wild Cat. 

Uaed attrihutively, of a bank, a speculative 
venture, Ac. carried on in a reckless manner, 
or of a railroad train or engine running out of 
schedule time. ( U. S.) 

wild-celery, s [Apron.] 
wild-chamomilo, f. 

Bol. : Matricaria ChamtmlUa. [Matri- 
caria.] 

wild-cherry, i. 

Bot. : The fruit of various speciea of Prunns, 
epee, in England Prunus Cerasus, aub-apecies 
Avium, the Gean, and In America P. virginiana , 

P. pennsylvanica and P. serotina. The first and 
third have racemose flowers, the third hag 
peduncles sub-umbellate or solitary, tha first 
has black, and the second and third have red 
drupes. 


wild-cinchona, t 

Bot. : Musscenda fro ndosa. 

wild-cinnamon, s. 

Bot. : (1) Canella alba [Canella] ; (2) Jlfyr- 
tus wriacea, an evergreen tree about thirtv 
feet high with white flowers, a native of His- 
paniola. 

wild clove-tree, «. 

Bot. : Myrtus acris. 
wild-colewort, s. 

Bot. : Brassica oleraesa, var. sylvestrls. 

wild-cucumber, s. 

Bot. : The squirting cucumber (q.v ) 

wild-cumin, a 

Bot. : Lagoecia cuminoidcs, a small annua] 
umbellifer from Southern and Eastern Europe 

wild-dog, s. 

1. Zool. : A feral dog, such as Canis dingo, 
the Anstralian, or C. primaivus, the ludian 
wild-dog. [Dinoo.] 

2. A pariah-dog (q.v.). 

" Thevrtfci-rfoff howl* o’er the fonnUJu’s brim. 

With baffled thirst, *«d famine grim." 

_ . Byron : The Giaour. 

wild-duck, s. 

Omith. : Anas boskas (f boschas), widely dis- 
tributed in temperate and arctic regions, 
known ns a bird of passage all over Europe 
and Asia, and in the United States from 
Canada to tha Gulf. Length of male about 
twenty -four inches ; head and neck rich shin- 
ing green, collar pure white ; back chestnut- 
brown, deepening into black on upper tail- 
coverts ; four central tail-feathera velvety- 
black and curled, tha rest ashen gray, edged 
with white ; greater wing-coverts with bold 
white bar, and tipped with velvet-black; 
wings purple, white, and velvet-black ; upper 
part or breast dark chestnut, rest of under- 
surface grayiah-white, pencilled under wing# 
with dark gray lines. Female somewhat 
smaller ; plumage various shades of brown. 
The wild duck ia the stock whence all the 
breeds of the domesticated duck have sprung. 
It pairs when free, but becomes polygamous 
on domestication. 

wild- fire, * Wilde -tyre, * wyldo - 
fur, a. 

1. A composition of Inflammable materials, 
readily catching fire and hard to be extin- 
guished ; Greek fire. * 

2. A kind of lightning nnaccompanled by 
thunder. 

3. A name for erysipelas ; also a name for 
Lichen circumscriptus, an eruptive disease, 
consisting of clusters or patches of papdlse. 

4. A name given to a disease of sheep, 
attended with inflammation of the skin. 

Wild-fire rash : 

Pathol : A popnlar name for a variety of 
etrophulua (q.v.), S. volaticus, in which the 
papulae form circular patches, coming out 
anccesaively In different parts of the body. 

Wild-fowl, s. A general name for bird* 
of various species which are pursued as game, 
hut mors particularly applied to birds of the 
order Grallatores and Natatores ; water- fowL 

Wild-fringed, a. Irregularly bordered, 
t wild-germander, a 
Bot. : Teucrium Scorodonia. 
wild-ginger, $. 

Bot. : Asarum canadense. It has broadly 
reniforra leaves in twos, and a woolly, deeply 
tripartite ealyx. 

wlld-goat, s. 

Zool. : A popnlar name for any nndomegtl- 
cated species of the genus Capra, many of 
which have been erected into separate genera 
by aome authorities. They are : Capra pyren • 
aica (Spanish Ibex), C. ibex (the Ibex, q.v.), 

C. asgagrus, C. caucasica , C. sinaitica (ths Sin- 
ai tic Ibex), C. walie, C. sibirica , C. falconeri 
(fmegaceros, the Markhoor q.v.), C. jemlanica , 
(the Tahr, q.v.), and C. hylocrius (ths Neil- 
gherry Ibex). 

wild-goose, a. 

1. Lit. Oimith. : Anser ferus (or cinereus). 
the only species indigenous in Britain, and 
ths stock from which ths domestic race Is 
derived. In former days it hred extensively 
in the Fen country, but since the end of the 
eighteenth century it has migrated north- 


b ^ 1 ’ cat. 5011, Chorus. 5 hln. bench; go, £em; thin, this; Bin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
n = shan. -tion. -sion — Bhun: -tion. -sion = zhun. -clous, -tious. sious = shus. -bio, -die, Ac. =* bpl, dpi. 
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wildebeest— wildness 


ward. In the United States and Canada the 
commonest wild goose is Bemicla canadensis, 
the Canada Goose. 

t 2. Fig. (PI) : A term applied to the re- 
cruits for the Irish Brigade in the service of 
France in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

" The icild-geete are coming at length o'er the sea 
And Elriua, greea Eirinu once more shall be free." 
M. J. Barry: The Wlldgtete [Spirit of the Nation). 

Wild-goose chase: The pursuit of any- 
thing in ignorance of the course it will take ; 
hence, a foolish pnrsuit or enterprise. Ac- 
cording to Dyce, a wild-goose chase was a 
kind of horse-race, in which two horses were 
started together, and whichever rider could 
get the lead, the other was obliged to follow 
him over whatever ground he chose to go. 

•* If ouf wlta rua the wild-goose those, I have done ; 
for thou hast more of the wjld.*oo«e In one of thy 
wits, thaa I hnve in my whole five."— Shaketp : 
Borneo A Juliet, it. 4. 

Wild-honey, «. Honey made by wild 
bees, that ia by bees nol kept by man. 

wild-horse, s. 

Zool. : Any undomesticated individual of 
the apecies Equns cdballus. According, to 
Darwin, nn aboriginal or truly wild horse is 
known, and the herds of so-called wild horses 
In Asia are probably, as those in America and 
Australia are certainly, descended from an- 
cestors which escaped from the control of man. 

wild-hunt, e. [Wild-bontsman.] 
wild-huntsman, s. 

Anthrop.: The principal figure in an Aryan 
atorni-myth, in which the phenomena of a 
tempest are represented as incidents in a 
hunt or chase. (The legend was popularized 
by Scott in hia Wild Huntsman, an imitation 
of Biirger’s Wilde Jdger.) 

** The j>ea*»nt who keeps ap lu flreeide talk the 
memory of the W r «7d Euntrman. Wodeliger, the 
Orand Veneur of FootAlnebicau, Heme the hunter 
Of Wladsor Foreet, has almost lost the aigniacance 
of this grand old etonn-juyth. By mere force of tra- 
dition. the name of the 1 wish * or 4 Wush * hounds of 
the Wild RunUman has been preserved through the 
treat of England ; the words most for og*4 part have 
Icet their meaning mnoog the couatry-folk, though 
we may plainly recognise In them Woden'* ancient 
well-knowa feame, old Gennati 4 Wunsch.' Ae of old, 
the Heaven god drives the clouds before him in raging 
tempest across the sky, while, safe wtthio the cottage 
walla the tale-teller eaWittingly describe*. In personal 
legendary shape, this same W lid Hunt of the Storm.” 
—Tylor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 1073J, li. 8«2. 

wild-hyacinth, s. 

Bot. : SciUa nutans . [Hyacinth, L 2.] 

wild-indigo, s. 

Bot. : Baptisia tinctoria, a papilionaceous 
piant with yellow flowers, growing in North 
America. It yields an inferior kind of indigo. 
The root and leaves are considered to be 
astringent and antiseptic. 

Wild-land, 4. Land not cultivated, or 
in a state that renders it unfit for cultivation ; 
land lying waste or unoccupied. 

wild-leek, a. 

Bot. : AUiurn amptlopra&im. 

wild-lemon, a. 

Bot. : Podophyllum peltatum. [May-apple, 1 .] 

wild -11 chon, a. 

Pathol. : Lichen agrius , the most severe 
form of lichen. It commences with fever, 
then inflamed papnlse follow, which go on to 
furfuraceous desquamation or fissures In the 
skin, sending forth a eero-porulent fluid. Mild 
cases iast a fortnight, more severe ones seve- 
ral months. [Lichen, 2.] 

wild-lime, *. 

Bot. : Atalantia monophylla , a shrub with 
white flowera, belonging to the Aurantiace®. 
Its wood, which is heavy, closely grained, 
and yellow, ia used on the Coromandel coast 
for cabinet purposes. 

wild-liquorice, s. 

Bot. : (1) Ohonis arvensis ; (2) [Afcnus]. 

* Wild-mare, . s. An untamed mare. 

% To ride the wild mare : To play at see- 
iaw. (Shakesp. : 2 Henry lV. t ii. 4.) 

wild oat, t. 

Bot. : (I) Arena fatua . [Oat, 1.) (2) At- 
rhenathemm elatior (= A. avenaceum.) 

T To sou) one's wild oats : [Oat]. 

wild-olive, a. 

Bot. : (1) [Ela£agn 08 ] ; (2) Daphne Thyme- 
tea , a Spanish shrnb, abont three feet high, 


with yeliow flowera ; (3) Rhus Cotinvs. [Fos- 
TIC, 2.] 

wild-parsnip, a 

Bot . : Pastinaca saliva. [Parsnip.] 
wild-pepper, a. 

Bot. : Vitex trifolia. 

wild-pigeon, b. [Passenger-pigeon.] 
wild-pine, s. 

Bot. : Tillandsia utricuXata. 

wild-plantain, *. 

Bot. : The name given In North America 
and Brazil to various apecies of Canns, spec. 
C. patens, C. iiulica, and C. coccinea. (Loudon.) 

wild-purslane, a. 

Bot. : Euphorbia Peplis, an annual glabrous 
epeciea of spurge, with dimidiate, cordate, 
eub-entire leaves. Rare on the sandy shores 
of England, more common on those of Conti- 
nental Europe. 

wild-radish, *. 

Bot. : Raphanus Raphanistrum . It has white 
or straw-coloured flowers, and occurs as a 
weed in cornfields. 

wild-rhubarb, s. 

BoL : Begonia obliqua. 
wlld-rice, a. [Zizania.) 
wild-rosemary, s. 

BoL: (1) Croton Cascarilla (West Indian). 
Called also Sweet- wood bark and Eientheria 
bark. (2) A variety of Andromeda polifolia. 

wild-service tree, s. 

BoL: Pyms torminalis. [Service-tree, 2.] 

wlld-sheep, s. 

Zool. : Any nn domesticated apecies of the 
genus Ovis. They are distinguished by their 
greater aize, massive horns present in both 
sexes, shorter tail, and in some cases by a 
beard and mane. .The most noteworthy nre 
the Wild Sheep of the alpihe TahgeS ftiid 
plateau* of central Asia (Ovis katelini snd 0. 
ammon), the Wild Sheep of Kamtchatka and 
north-western America (0. nfraffs), the MoU- 
flon of Corsica and Sardinia (0. mvsimon), the 
Burrhei or Blue Wild Sheep of the Himalayas 
(0. nahura ), the Barbary Sheep (0. tragsUi- 
pfttts), and Marco Polo’s Sheep (0. poli) from 
Central Asia, 
wild Spaniard, s. 

Bot.: (1) AciphyUa squarrosa; (2) A. Co- 
lensoi. 

wild-succory, s. [Chicory, Cich6rium]. 
wild-swau, a. [Hooper (2), Swan, IT. 2.] 
wild-tamarind, t. 

Bot. : The genus Dialium (= Codariuin), be- 
longing to the Cynometreae (q.v.). 

wild-tansy, s. 

BoL : PotentiUa anserind. [Silver-weed.] 

wild-thyme, a. 

Bot. : Thymus Serpyllum. [Thymus. ] 

wild-turkey, s. 

Omith. : Mtleagris gallopavo. [Turkey.] 

wild-vine, a. 

BoL: Vitis Labrusca, a North American 
vine, with broadly cordate, angularly sub- 
lobed leaves, tomentoae beneath, small ra- 
cemes of flowera, and large berries, inferior 
in value to those of the true vine. 

wild - williams, wild sweet-wil- 
liams, 8. pi. 

Bot. : Lychnis Flos-cuculL 

* wild -wind, s. A hurricane. 

“Then happened an Hirecaao or trildurind.*— Ful- 
ler: Worthies ; Euex, L *S&. 

* wild-wood, it. Pertaining or relating 
to wild, uncultivated, or unfrequented woods : 
as, wild-wood flowers. (Bums) 

wil'-de-beest, s. [Dut. = wild-ox.] 

Zool. :The name given hy the Dutch Colonists 
at the Cape to the White-tailed 'Gnu (q.v.). 

* wU'-der, v.L [A shortened form of bewilder 
(q.v.).) To cans© to lose the way or track : to 
puzzlewith mazes or difficulties; to bewilder. 

44 The wilder ed traveller aee* her glide.” 

Scott : Cadyote Cattle. 

• wH -dered, pa. par. or a. [Wilder.] 


* wil -dered-1^, adv. [Eng. wildcred; -ly.) 

In a wikiered or beviildered manner ; wildly, 
bewilderedly. 

* wil'-der-ment. a . [A shortened form of 
bewilderment (q.v.).] Bewilderment, confusion. 

44 A ad anntched her hruthleas from beneath 
Thia vrildcrment of wreck and death.” 

Moore : The Fire- Worthippert. 

wil'-der-ness, * wil-der-nesse, * wyl- 
der-nes, * wyl-der-nesse, s. [For wii- 
demnesse , from Mid. Eng. wilderne — a wilder 
ness, from A.S. wildern (not found] = wild, 
desert, from mMer= a wild animal, ashortened 
form of wild dedr = wild deer, a wild animal 
Dut. wildemis ; Dan. vildnis ; Ger. wild ni t, 

= a wilderness.] 

1. A tract of land uninhabited or unculti- 
vated ; a desert ; a wide, barren place, whether 
.forest or plain. - 

44 Woald God we bed died in thia uildemeu."— 
Number* xiv. 2. 

2. A wild ; a waste of any kind. 

“Environ'd with a teCdemeu of tea." 

Shaketp. : Titut Andronicue, UL 1. 

3. A scene of disorder or confusion. 

** The rest appears a wQdemttt of strange 
Bat gay confusion.” Cowper : Tatk, lv. 7*. 

* 4. Wildness, confusion. 

44 The patha and bow'r* douht not hut our Joint hand* 
Will keep from wild emeu with eaae.” 

Milton : P. L., lx. 245. 

* 5. A portion of a gsrden set apart for 
things to grow in unchecked luxnriance. 

6. A confused or bewildering mass, heap, or 
collection. 

44 We are not eacambered with a vildemeu of flab, 
lug impedimenta.” — Field, Oct. 15, 1887. 

* wild-grave, s. [Ger. wildgraf, from wild 
= game, wild animals, and grof = a connt, a 
reeve.] A head forest-keeper in Germany ; an 
official having the superintendence of the 
game in a forest. 

44 A vildfirawe, or keeper of a royal forest, named 
Falkeuharg.” — Scott: The Chat*. [Note.] 

* wild-ing, cl & s. [Eng. wild; -fnj.] 

A. An adj. : Growing wild ; wild ; not cul 
tivated or domesticated. 

44 Thine are tbefce early reading flower*.” 

Shelley : Queen Mab. (Dedic.) 

B. As substantive : 

1. A plant that is wild or grows without 
cultivation, as a crab-apple. 

44 There la a kind of cmh tree also or wilding, that 1» 
like manner beareth twice a yeere.” — P. EoUandt 
Plinie , bk. xvi., cb. xxviL 

2. The fruit of such a plant. 

44 Oft from ths forest t eCdingt he did brln^. 

Wboae aides empurpled were with amiliug red.* 
Spenter : f. Q., III. vii. 17. 

wild-ish, a. [Eng. wild; - Ish .] Somewhat 
or rather wild. 

44 He la a little vrildith, they **y.” Richard***. r 
Pamela. L 129. 

Wfld -iy, adv. [Eng. wild ; - ly .] 

1. In a wild manner or etate ; without cul- 
tivation. 

44 That which growl wildly of lteelf 1* worth nothing.' 
—More. 

2. In a rough, rude, or uncultivated mat* 
ner or fashion. 

44 Prisoner* wildly overgrown wfth hair.” 

Shaketp. : Henry V.. y. 2. 

3. Savagely, fiercely : as, To rage wildly. 

4. In a disordered, perturbed, ofl agitated 
manner ; with perturbation or distraction. 

44 Yon who with haggard «syea atare wildly on me." 

Rowe : Ambitious Stepmother, ii. 

5. Without attention or cars ; heedlessly, 
foolishly, recklessly. 

44 1 prattle something too wildly." 

Shaketp. : Tempest, Hi. L 

6. Capriciously, extravagantly, irrationally. 

44 Who la there eo wildly ecejitlcal as to question 

whether tbe auu shall rise in the eaatf *— Wilkin* 

* 7. Without keeping within due bounds ; 
wantonly. 

44 The! might have lived In other place* wildly and * 
wantonly.”— CtxMn : Pours Oodlye Sermons, aer. ill. 

wild'-nSss, # wyldo - nesse, *wyld- 
nesse, s. [Eng. wild ; -n«5.] 

1. The quality or state of being wild, un- 
tamed, or undomesticated. 

2. The Stste of being uncultivated, wild, or 
waste. 

3. Unchecked or disorderly growth, a> of a 
plant. 

44 Vineyard* . . . fallow® grew to wildness" 

Shaketp. ; Benry 1% ▼. A 
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4* Irregularity of manners ; licentiousness. 

" to ute of the wild nett of Mi youth."-— 

Shaketp, : 1 Henry IV., tit 2 . 

5. Savageness, fierceness. 

" Wilder to him than tigerx In their wildness* 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucreci, w. 

*6. Want of sober jadgment or discretion, 

“ Our youth* *nd wildneii ih*l| no whit appear." 

Sfuiketp. : Juliut Ccetar, 11. 1. 

7. Alienation of mind ; distraction, mad- 
ness. 

_ "Idowllh. 

That your $ood beaatlei be the happy cause 
01 Hamlet • wildness.’ Shakesp. : Hamlet. Hi. 1. 

8. The quality of being undisciplined or 
not subjected to method nr rulea. 

9. Extravagance, unreasonablenese : as, the 
wildness of a scheme. 

10. A wild, extravagant, or disorderly 
action. 

"To remonitrate with authority and effect again « l 
thatr axceuee and Wildnesses.'— Seeker : HorAi/v. 470. 

Wile, * wyle, s. [A.S. wil, wile; cogn, with 
ir-el. vtl, va>l = an artifice, craft, trims, wile. 
fVile and guile are doublets.] [Guile, a.] A 
trick or stratagem practised for ensnaring or 
deception ; a sly, insidious artifice. 

"Thy look*, thy cunning, and thy vrtles." 

v Wordsworth : Poems on the Affections. 

wile, v.t, [Wile, s.] 

* 1. To deceive, to beguile, to trick, to impose 
on* 

" He Halbeccoea halfeu eye did wile.” 

Spenser t P. <?., IIJ. *. 5 . 

2. To cajole, to wheedle. (Scotch.) 

3. To draw or turn away, as by diverting 
the mmd; to cause to pass pleasantly: to 
while away. 

" In talk and iport they wiled away 
Th* morning of that tummer day." 

Scott : Lady the Lake, 11 *7. 

' wyU< " ,ul - * < E "*- 

* 1. Voluntary ; done or suffered voluntarily 
or by design ; in accordance with one's freewill. 

povSty ."-/tee. 011 * 1 ** hU •***«* in tdifid 

2. Intentional ; done by design, 

" Can there be wi (fuller deit ruction." 

Beauvc A Pitt. .’ Piet I ‘odour, y, j, 

3. Governed bv the will, without listening 
to reason ; not to be moved from one’a notions, 
inclinations, purposes, or tba like by counsel, 
advioe, commands, instructions, Ac. ; obsti- 
nate, perverse, inflexible. 

" What means thii wilful illencil" 

Shakes p. : Richard ///., lit 7. 

* 4. Willing, pleased, ready. 

** When wall* are *0 wilful to h*ar without warning." 
Shakup. : Midsummer Eight, Dream, 1 

* 5, Regardless, reckless. . . 

“ Like a wilful boy, that which 1 o«i la lost" 

Shakesp.; Merchant of Venice, l L 

wil'-ful-l^, * wil-fal-li, 

•dv. [Eng. wilfut; -ly.] 

* I. Of free will ; voluntarily. 

“Fedey* the flock of God that It among you, and 
KSS? BOt “ COnatrejlied but witfutlU — frycliffe : 

f 2. By design ; intentionally ; of set purpose. 

" Wilfully make thyaelf a wretched thrall." 

Spenser ; F. Q., It vt 17. 

3. In & wilful, obstinate, or perverse man- 
ner ; stubbornly, obstinately. 

church ao wOfutty doat 
■purn. Shaketp. t King John, lit 1. 

4. With willingness or pleasure ; gladly. 

,wU1 '- fil - ni5s3 - - i En «- 

1. The quality or state of being wilful, ob- 

bornness 1 * perverse ; 8elfwill » obstinacy, stub- 

.y«l*tent ^ her character a hereditary 
wtlfulneu. —Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. vit 

nr^«^ C . h i ai ? ct f- r of ^iogdone with intent 
or design ; intention. 

wQ'-h£lm-ite, s. [ Willem iTE. 3 

“"wi-U-iy, adv. [Eng. wily; -hj.) In a wily, 
ounning, or crafty manner ; by itratsgera or 
artifice ; craftily. 

" They did work willlyf— Joshua lx. 4. 

wi'-H-nSss, s. [Eng. wily; - ness .] The 

SAtfS * of bein * wll),: creftIa<89 - 
" Q,nm tb “ tht * 


* wyl-ful-ly. 


wUk, 3 . [Whelk.) 

will (I), *wille, s. [A.S. willa, from willan- 
to wish to will (q.v.) • cogn. with Dut. wil; 
Icel. vili; Dan. villie; Sw. vilja; Ger. wille ; 
Russ, volia ; Lat. voluntas.] 

L Ordinary Language ; 

1. In the same sense as II. 2. (1). 

2. The act of willing ; the act of determin 
Ing, deciding, or making choice ; volition. 

3. The determination or choice of one pos- 
sessing authority ; discretionary pleasure, 
command, decree ; divine determination. 

" Tby will h« dona ." — Matthew vl 10 , 

4. Arbitrary power, disposal, or authority ; 
absolute power to control, determine or 
dispose. 

** Who** will itaudB hot min* I" 

Shakesp. ; \ Henry r i. a 

5. Strong wish or inclination ; desire, In- 
tention, disposition, pleasure. 

** My will ti aometfilng lorted with hU wlib." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, i. S. 

6. That which is strongly desired or wished 
for : as, He had his will 

IL Technically: 

1. law ; The legal declaration of a man's 
intentions as to the disposal of his property 
after his death ; a testament. In England, 
no will Is valid unless it be lu writing and 
signed at the foot or end by the testator, or 
bv some person in his presence and by his 
direction. Such elgoature must further be 
made or acknowledged by the testator in the 
presence of two or more persons who in his 
presence, and in the presence of each other, 
must sign their namea as witnesses. An ex- 
ception Is made in the case of soldiers on 
active service and mariners, who have power 
to make nuncupative wills. [Nuncupative.) 
In Scotland, formerly only personal property 
could be disposed of by will, real property 
being conveyed by a dispoaltion or deed lo 
which the testator’s life-rent in the subject 
was reserved ; but heritable property can now 
be so disposed of. Tbe lew of the United 
States agrees substantially with that of 
England. 

“ The «tatut« 1 Vick, c. «e, h*Yin* revealed the set ol 
Geo. IL. re-enftcta ui4 exteudi *om* of 1U wovUlon*. 
It avdd* bequeiti. not only to an itte-itlng witneis. 
hut to th* husband or wife ol *uob wltuei* ; »*d *x* 
prettly provides that the jn«ompet«ucy of a wifeneea 
the execQtloa of a, trill, shall not render It 
fu. valid., further enacts that any creditor, or the 

wife or husband of any creditor, whoae dehtfii chareM 
upon ths property devised or bequeathed hy the wilt, 
*»*y h* admitted to prov* the execution thereof is ao 
attesting witness ; and thatao executor of a wilt may 
be admitted to prove Its execution, a point on which 

hk.a?A"i l0 " lT ***&-**»»»: 

2. Philosophy: 

(1) Though the word will has often been 
used, as it popularly is, in two senses— the 
power of the mind which enables a person to 
choose between two courses of action, and the 
actual exercise of that powep— strict reasooers 
separate these meanings, calliag the former 
will a ad the latter volition. Will in this 
limited sense is that mental power or faculty 
by which, of two or more objects of desire 
or courses of ectioq presented to it. It 
chooses one, rejecting the other or others. 
To what extent this power of selection is 
arbitrary, or is tbe result of necessity, has 
been for ages a subject of controversy. [Free- 
will.] The division of the mental powers 
which came down from antiquity, aad was 
most generally adopted by philosophers, was 
into the powers belonging to the understand- 
ing, and those belonging to the will. Reid 
adopted it, though considering It not quite 
logical. “Under tbe will,” ne says, “we 
comprehend our active powers, and all that 
lead to action or influence the mind to 
act, such as appetites, passions, affections. " 
(Essays on the Intellectual Powers of Man , 
essay 1, ch. ii., § ), 2.) Brown denounced 
this classification as very illogical, con- 
sidering that the wilt was not in any way 
opposed to the intellect, but exercised in the 
intellectual departmeot an empire almost as 
wide as in that which was allotted to itaelf. 

YVe reason,” he says, “and plan and in- 
vent, at lea,st aa voluntarily as we esteem or 
hate, or hope or fear ’* (Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, aect. xvi.). The term Active Powers 
used by Reid is a synonym for tbe will. 

(2) Tha conception of will Is taken by 
Schopenhauer (1788-1860) in a far broader 
sense than that given to it by common usage. 

He includes in it not only conscious desire, 
bnt also unconscious Instinct, and the forces 


which manifest themselves in inorganic nature. 
As intermediate between the one universal Will 
and the individuals in which it appears, ha 
posits, following the example of Plato, va- 
n ® us ,. 1 j* ea ®» which are the stages of the 
objectification of will. His ethical require- 
ments are sympathy witli the suffering which 
is connected with ail objectifications of the 
will to live, and the mortification, not of life, 
but rather of the will to live, through asceti- 
cism The world, in his system, is the worst 
of all possible worlds; syiupntby slieviatea 
suffering, while asceticism destroys It by do- 
stroying tbe will to live, in the midst of life, 
in its negation of the sensuous nature in man, 
without positive determination of the trua 
end of spiritual life, Schopenhauers teaching 
resembles the Buddhist doctrine of Nirvana. 
(Ueberweg.) 

y (1) At will: At pleasure: as, To hold an 
estate or office ai trill, i.e,, to enjoy the pos- 
session during the pleasure of another, and to 
be liable to be ousted at any time by him. 

(2) Good-will: [Goodwill]. 

(3) To have one's will : To obtain what ona 
desires ; to be ablo to act as one wishes, 

(4) To work one's will: To act absolutely 
according to one's will, wish, pleasure, or 
discretion ; to do or be able to do exactly aa 
one fancies. 

(5) With a will : With willingness, pleasure, 
and zeal ; with all one’s heart ; hearuly. 

* ■will-lees, a. Involuntary. 

arston? SffifcSfcJE 4 

* wlil-worehlp, s. Worship according 
to one’a own fancy ; worship Imposed merely 
by human will, not on divine authority ; 
supererogatory worship. 

* * k0 * ’ ,ud ° m 

wl ^' wor * lli PP or » * One who prao- 

tisee will-worship. 

” H® that My i, Ood la rightly wowhipped by »u act 
or coremojiy concerning wl^lch hliuiefl bath no way 
•xpresad hi* pl#a*ur*,li auptritllloui or a wUl.wor- 
thtpper. —Bp, Taylor; Bale qf Conscience, hk. 11, oh. 111. 

Will (2), a [See dei) An abbreviation of 
William. 

will-o’-the-wisp, will with a-wisp,«. 

1. Ord. Lang.: An Ignis fatuus (q.v.). 

2. Bot, : Tremella Nostoc. 

will (pres, I wilt, * I tool, thon wiliest, thon 
wxlt( as v.i. & avx.), he wills, he (you, we, they) 
will; pa. t would, • wolde), v.i., t., aux. 
[A.S. wiilan , wyllan (pa. t. wolde , pi. woldan, 
woldon , ivoldun ) ; cogn. with Dut. vnlfen ; IceL 
vilja (pa. t. vilda); Dan. t title ; Sw. tu7ja ; Ger. 
wollen (pr. t. will , pa. t. wolltt) ; Goth, vnljan 
(P»- .t. wil da) ; Lat. volo (infln. veils, pa. t 
voiui); Gr. 0ouAo/*<u (boulomai) = to wish, to 
desire ; Sansc. vri = to choose, to select, to 
prefer. From the same root come well, adv., 
weal, wilfy.1, wild , voluntary, &c.) 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To determine by an act of choice : to 
form a wish or volitiim ; to exercise an act of 
the will ; to decide. 

“ Not IO the king of Earn : he wilt'd to at*y ” 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey 111. 171 

2. To desire, to wish. 

" Nevertheless, uiot u I triU, hut u thoo wiltf— 
Matthew xxvt 9X 

3. To be willing; to consent. 

kaMwvll| th i a thou wu,,t m *k* me £le*n."— 

*4. To dispose of one’s effects hy will or 
testament ; to make one's will. 

B. Transitive: 

1. To determine by an act of choice ; to de- 
cide ; to ordain ; to form a volition of. 

" A man that «lt* itlll is «ald to b* at libertr b*. 
came he can walk If he wills it."— Locke. 

2. To have ao intention, purpose, or desire 
of; to desire, to wish, to intend. 

u Not willing any further conference" 

Shakes;). : 8 Henry VI, ii. % 

* 3, To be inclined, resolved, or anxious lo 
have ; to desire. 

" Tbei*. there, Hortewlo, lFi# yon aoy wife I 

Shaketp. ; Taming «f the Shrew, i. L 
*4. To convey or express a command or 
authoritative instructions to; to direct, to 
order. 

" They wilted me lay 10." 

k^ketp. t Henry VUL, lit L 
a. To desire or wish to produce or cause : 
to be anxious for. 


; poiit, J(5^1 ; cat, yell, chorus, 
-«iau. -tlan = shan. -tion. -siou *= ehuu 


9W11, bench; «o, jem; thin, this; sin, af ; expect, Xtoophon, exist. -Kr 
; -$ion, -»ion _ rhun. -cious, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble. -dlo, Ac. = bcL d$L* 
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6. To dispose of by testament; to give as a 
legacy ; to bequeath. 

In the two following uses directly from 
the noun. (Will, 2.] 

C. 4a an auxiliary verb : 

1. A word denoting either simple futurity 
or futurity combined with volitiou, according 
to the subject of the verb. 


" 1 sin your wife. If you will marry me." 

Shaketp. : Tempt it, ill. L 


(1) In tbe first person singular and plural, 
I (we) will, the verb denotes willingness, coo- 
sent, intention, determination, or fixed pur- 
pose, thus differing from shall, which in the 
first person denotes simple futurity: as, I 
•will go, if you wish it, I will speak, if I 
please. (2) lu the second and third persona, 
will denotes simple futurity or certainty, ths 
idea of volition, purpose, or wish being lost: 
as, He will certainly come. 

2. Would stands in the same relation to will 
aa should to shall , and is mainly employed in 
subjunctive, conditional, or optative senses, 
in the last case having often the functions 
and force of an independent verb : as, 

(1) Subjunctive or conditional : 


H Backward aha thrust him a* she would be thruet" 
Shaketp. : Venn* <t Adonit, 41. 

(2) Optative : 

*‘I t could my valiant master would destroy thee.*— 
Shaketp. : Tempest, til. 2. 


(3) Also used, by omission of the pronoun, 
as an exclamation of wish, prayer, or desire. 


" Would to Ood we had died io Egypt . '—Exodus 
xvi. a. 

•[J In such sentences as, It would seem, It 
would appear , Ac., would retains almost no- 
thing of conditionality, having merely the 
effect of softening a direct statement. Would 
sometimes is used to express a habit or cus- 
tom: as, He would read all day. In such 
sentences as, He would go, and you see tbe 
reanlt, would bas nearly the force of a simple 
past indicative, bnt is more emphatic. Will 
and would were formerly used elliptically with 
adverbs and prepositional phrases to express 
motion or change of place, whera we should 
now say will go, would go, or the like. 


" ID never to ■<* sgnla 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, 11. 


A similar elliptical use occurs in such phrases 
as : What would you ? = What would you bave, 
do, or wish ? 


wilT-cSx-ite, *. [After Col. Joseph Willcox ; 
auff. -ite.] 

Min. : A talc-like mineral occurring as s 
coating on corundum, and probably resulting 
from its alteration. Colour, white to greeniah- 
or grayish-white ; lustre, pearly. Compos. : 
a silicate of alumina, magnesia, soda, potash, 
sesqui- and protoxides of iron. 

wHl-d£-n6^'-I-a, a. [Named after Charlea 
Louis Willdenow (1765-1812), Prof, of Botany 
at Berlin.] 

Bot. : A genus of Restiaceae from South 
Africa. Stems rushlike, leafless, flowers 
dicecious. 


wiU'-£m-ite, $. [After William I., King of 
the Netherlands ; auff. - ite (Min:). 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the group of 
Unisilicates of Dana. Crystallization, rhom- 
bohedral. Hardness, 5*5 ; sp. gr., 3*89 to 4*18 ; 
lustre, vitreous to resinous ; coloor, pale 
honey-yellow, greenish-yeilow, apple-green, 
flesh-red. Compos. : silica, 27*1 ; oxide of 
zinc, 72-9 = 100, corresponding to the formula 
(ZnOfcSiOo. 

* will'-er, * wyll-er, a. [Eng. will, v. ; -er,]. 

1. One who wills. 

"C*»t a glsGce oo two considerations ; first, What 
the will is. to which, secondly, who the wilier is. to 
whoui we must euhmlt”— Barrow: Sermons, vol. Hi., 


2. One who entertains a wish or feeling. 
(Only in composition : as, an ill-wilier.) 

ffU'-ttt, ». [Named from its cry, which has 
been syllabled pill-will-willet. (Baird, Brewer, 
<£ Ridgway: Water Birds of North America, i. 
288.)] 

Omith. : Symphemia semipalmata, a wading 
bird widely distributed over America. Length 
from fifteen to seventeen inches; plumage 
light brownish -gray above, with irregular 
blackish markings, white beneath, inclining 
to ash colour on fore-neck and buff on side. 
In the winter the markings become faint or 
disappear. 


* will ful, * will -ful ly, * will-ful-ness, 

Ac. [Wilful, Ac.] 

will -iam^-ite (1 aa y) (1), *. [After Mr. 
Williams of tha United States, who found it: 
suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : An apple-green variety of Serpentine 
(q.v.). Owes its color to the presence of 
nickel. 


wHl'-Iam^-Ite (i as y) (2), a. [Willemite.] 

wiU'-Iam-sd'-nl-a (i as y), a. [Named 
after Win. C. Williamson, LL.D., F.R.S., Pro- 
fessor of Botany in Owens College, Manchester.] 
Palceobot. : A genus of Cycada. Three 
apecies are found in tbe Lower Jurassic 
rocks of England. 

wil'-lie-waught (gh guttural), s. [First 
element doubtful, aecond prob. Gael. A Ir. 
cuacfc= cup.] [Quaff.] A copious draught 
of liquor. (Scotch.) ' 

“ And well tek a. right gold wQHewaught 
For Auld L*ng Syu«." Burnt : Auld Lang Syne. 


wHl'-mg, * will-yng, * wyll-yng, a. [Eng. 

will; - ing .] 

1. Ready to do, grant, or concede ; having 
the mind inclined to anything ; not disposed 
to refuse; not averse; inclined to comply; 
consenting, complying, ready. 

M I trouble thee too much, hut thou srt wHUna* 
Shaketp. : Juliut Ccetar, Iv. X. 

* 2. Pleased, contented, gratified. 

*• He strays with willing sport to tbe wild ocean. " 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, 11. 7. 

* 3. Received, accepted, given, or submitted 
to of free choice or will ; voluntary. 


Whit willing ransom he will give.’ 

Shaketp. : Henry F., ilL 


* 4. Spontaneous, self-moving. 

“ No spouts of blood run willing from i tree." 

Dryden. 

* 5. Favourable, propitious. 

".Mount the decks, and call the willing wind*," 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey i*. *55. 


* willing-hearted, a. Well-disposed ; 
having a willing or ready mind or disposition ; 
readily consenting. 

“ They came, both men and -women, as many as 
were willing-hearted."— Exodut xxxv.22. 


wil'-llng-lfr adv. [Eng. willing ; • ly.\ . 

1. In a willing manner; with willingness ; 
voluntarily ; of one's own free choice. 


ly that nohle title. 
up. : Henry VtU., ill. 


2. Readily, gladly. 

" Thou k no west how willingly effect the match." 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, ilL X 


*3. On purpose ; knowingly. 

" Still thou mistakest, or else commlt'st thy kua- 
veries willingly.' — Shaketp.: Midsummer night' t 

Dream, ilL 2. 


wU'-lIng-nSss, a. [Eng. willing; -n«s.] The 
quality or state of being willing ; freedom 
from reluctance; readiness; free choice or 
consent of the wilL 

wil -lock, a. [See extract.] 

Omith. : The young of Uria troile, tlie Com- 
mon Guillemot. 

“ The cry of the yoaog Galllemot la willock, willock, 
whence ita local name, aud the same is probably the 
origin of the Freach derived Ouiiiemot for the aault; 
a term eeldom employed by the fishermen aud cliff- 
men, excepting when speaking to strangers.**— 1‘ur- 
rell : Brit. Birds (ed. 4th). lv. 72. 


wll-lough-be’-a (gh silent), *. [Willuoh- 

BE1A.] 

wil -low, * wil-ow, *wilwe, s. [A.S. welig; 
cogn. with O. Dut, wilge ; Dut. wllg; Low 
Ger. vnlge . From the same root as walk, wel- 
kin, and withy.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lif. ( t Bot.: Any apecies of ths genus 
Salix (q.v.). Used also in a more limited 
aense for any Salix which is not known as 
an osier ora sallow. [Osies, Sallow.] Some 
of the wiiiowa in the limited sense furnish 
gnod timber. The Bedford wiilow, Salix Bus- 
selliana t a variety of 5. fragilis , the Crack 
Willow or Withy, is a tree sometimes attain- 
ing fifty feet in height, and twelve in girth. 
It was first brought into notice by the Duke 
of Bedford, whence its name, and ia very valu- 
able for its timber, tbe bark containing much 
tannin, and a larger amount of aalicine (q.v.) 
than any other of the genua. Another valu- 
able timber tree is 5. alba, the Huntingdon or 
White Willow. It is eighty feet high, with a 


girth of twenty feet. The timber is used foi 
carpentry and for fuel, and the bark for tan- 
ning. The two species named have been 
introduced into the United States, where they 
are wide-spread and, with S. babylonica, the 
Weeping Willow, form our largest willows. 
There are a number of Rpeeies native to this 
country, most of them shrubs or Bniail trees, 
gome minute plants. [Salix . \ 

2. Figuratively: 

* (1) Mourning. 

" We see yoar willow end are sorry for *t. 

Aud though it be a wedding we are half mourners." 

Beaum, A Flet. : Fight Walker, L 

(2) Tn cricketing slang, the bat, so called 
from the material of which it ia made. 

IL Technically: 

1. Weaving: A machine for cleaning cotton, 
wool, or hemp; a devil. [Devil, a., IL, S. 
( 1 ).] 

** The term willow 1* said to have been derived from 
the fact that iu the early forma of the machine a cylin- 
drical willow cage wa* used. It 1* more than probable 
that the term is derived from tbe wUlow-wanda where- 
with the cottou was beaten, to loosen It and eject the 
impurities, before the Invention of machinery for the 
purpose.” — Knight : Diet, Mechanics. 

2. Script. : Probably ths Oleander (q.v.). 

# t To wear the willow: To assume mourning 

or grisvs for a lost lover. 

willow-fly, i. 

Entom. : (1) Chloroperla viridis; (2) Nemura 
variegates [Perlid-e.] 

willow-gall, a. 

Veg. Pathol.: A gall produced on willows 
by tbe puncture of a dipterous insect, Ced - 
domyia Btrobilina, in the leaf buda, which 
causes arrest of growth ao that the stem 
scarcely develops, and the leaves are crowded 
together into a close rosette. (ThorrU.) 

willow-ground* A piece of marshy 
ground in which osiers are cultivated ; an 
osier bed. 

willow-grouse, a. 

Entom, : Lagopus albus, from ths northern 
portions of both hemispheres. It resembles 
the Ptarmigan in plumage, and, like that spe- 
cies, becomes white in winter. Called also 
White Grouse and White Ptarmigan. 

M With u* there Is no reason why It should aasuiue 
the white winter plumage like it* congeners ; eud yet 
there cau be no question that our bird is the local 
represeutatlreof the white willow-grouts which range* 
over the whole of Northern Europe." — St. Jamet* 
Gatette, Jjui *, 1887. 

willow-herb, a, 

Botany : 

1. The genus Epiloblum and specially E. 
angustifolium ; called more fully the Rose- 
bay willow herb, or aimply the Roae-bay. It 
ia a tall undershrub, four to six feet high, 
with scattered lanceolate, or linear lanceolate, 
veined, glabrous, willnw-like leaves, three to 
aix inches long, (whence ita name), irregular, 
roae-purpla flowers an inch iu diameter. It 
is found by moist river-aidca and copses, 
chiefly in Scotland, also on tlie continent 
of Europe, in temperate Asia, and North 
America. Ale aud vinegar are made in Kamt- 
chatka from the fermentation of the pith 
dried and boiled ; tbe young leaves sre some- 
times eaten, the mature ones are narcotic. 
From the acent of ita flowera the plant i* 
sometimes called Apple Pie. 

2. Lysimachia vulgaris. 

* willow-lark, ». 

Omith. : The Sedge-warbler. ( Pennant : Brit. 
Zool, ed. 1768, ii. 241.) 
willow-leaves, *. pi. 

Astron. : Another name for Rice-grains 
(q.v,). [Sun.] 

willow-moth, *. 

Entom. : Caradrina cvbicularis, a common 
British Night-moth, called by Newman the 
Pale Mottled Willow Moth. Fore wings 
ochrey gray, with two dark spots on tlie 
costa ; hind wings white, with a dark brown 
line on the posterior margin. The cater- 
pillar, which ia small at harvest time, be- 
comes housed with the grain, the peas, Ac., 
and doing immense damage. It ebangea to a 
chrysalis in May. 

willow-oak, *. 

Bot.: Quercus Phellos. Leaves smooth, 
membranous, linear, lanceolate, pointed, en- 
tire; acorn roundish. A large tree with 
strong coarss timber, growing in swampy 


ate, at, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pfct, 
or, wore, w?l£ work, who, son ; mute, onb, cure, ijnlte, cur, rule, full ; tr ft Syrian, ro, 00 — e ; oy = a ; qu = kw. 
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forests near the southern shores of the 
United States. 

willow-pattern, a. A well-known pat- 
tern for stone and porcelain ware, generally 
executed in dark blue, in imitation of a Chinese 
design. The name is taken from a willow-tree, 
which is a proraiuent ottfect in the design. 

willow-thorn, s. 

Bot. : Hippophai rhamnoides. So named 
because it is a thorny shrub with the habit of 
a willow. 

Willow- warbler, a. [Willow-wren.] 

willow-weed, s. 

Bot. : (1) Lythrum Salicaria; (2) various 
species of Polygonum, specially P. lapathU 
folium* 

willow-wren, willow-warbler, s. 

Ornith.: Phylloscopus (t Sylvia) trochilua; 
called also the Willow-warbler, and Yeiiow- 
wren, from the localities it frequents and the 
general colour of its plumage. Length about 
tive inches ; dull olive-green on the upper 
part of the body ; chin, throat, and breast 
yellowish white ; abdomen oearly pure white. 
The Willow-wren generally arrives in England 
about the middle of April, and soon after 
begins to couple. The nest is placed on the 
ground, most commonly against a bank 
amongst long grass or weeds, but often at the 
foot of a bush, and, like that of the Wood- 
wren, ia covered with a dome having a rather 
wide hole in the side, whence this species and 
Its congeners are called in many parts of the 
country “Oven-birds." The willow-wren la a 
graceful, active bird, flitting restlessly from 
twig to twig, and the song is loud aod sweet. 

wil low, wil'-ly, v.t. [Willow, *.] To 
f «>pen and cleause, as cotton, by means of a 
widow. 

" Whea the cotton has been willowsd. ’—Mom trig 
Chronid *, Oct. 24, 1852. 

t wiT -lowed, a. [Eog. willow; -ed.] Abound- 
ing or planted with willows. 

“ Along thy wild and winded •horo.' 

Seott ; Lair of the Last Minstrel, lv. 

wll'-low-cr, 8. [Eng. willow , v. ; -er.] The 
same as Willow, $. t B. 2. 

* wU'-low-ish, a. (EDg. willow, a. ; -fcA.] Re- 
sembling the willow; of the colour of willow. 

" Make hi* body with greeolah coloured crewel 
or willowish colour. — Walton ; Angler, pt. 1., oh. v. 

wll’-low-wort, *. [Eng. willow , and wort.] 

Botany : 

1. Lysimachia vulgaris . 

2. (PI.) : The order Salicacese. (Lindley.) 

wil'-ldw-^, a. [Eng. willow, a. ; -y.] 

1. Abounding with willows. 

** Where willowy Cornua Unger* with delight t“ 

Gray : Ode /or Music. 

2. Resembling a willow ; flexible, drooping, 
pensile, graceful, 

wH-lugh-bei'-a, wil-lough-bel-a (gh 

silent), s. [Named by Dr. Roxburgh’ after 
Francis Willughby, F.R.S., naturalist (1635- 
1672).] 

Bot. : The typical genus of Willoghbeie® 
(q.v.). Milky plants with opposite leaves 
and tendrils, ana axillary and terminal cymes 
of flowers, with salver-shaped corollas. Fruit 
about the size of an oraoge, the pulp with 
many seeds enclosed. Willughbeia exlulti, a 
large climber found in the forests of Chitta- 
gong, has eatable fruits. This species, aod 
tV. martabanica yield caontchonc. 

wil-lugb-bci -S-se, * wil -lough-bel'-se 

(gh silent), s. pi. [Mod. Lat. willughbei(a ) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suflT. -eat.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Apocynaceae. 

wil'-lir, a. [A corruption of Willow (q.v.).] 
A willower (q.v.). 

v.t. [Willow, v.] 

wiU'-yart, wtt'-yard, a. (From wild, a.] 
Wild, strange, unaccountable, shy. (Scotch.) 

“ Eh, »ira, bot hum aq oAtore’a a willful Aud wilyard 
tblug. — Scott : Antiquary, ch. xxv. 

wil'-l$r phr. [Eng. will, v., and nill] 

Will he or will he not ; will ye or will ye not 

*wilne, v.t. [A.S. wilnian.] To will; to 

desire. 


wfl'-s6me, a. [In sense 1, from Eog. will, s. ; 
in sense 2, perhaps from Eng. will, v.; but cf. 
Icel. villr = astray ; in sense 3, probably from 
Eng. well, a.) 

1. Obstinate, stubborn, wilful. 

2. Doubtful, uncertain. 

3. Fat, indolent 

* wiT-s6me-n£ss, * wll-snm-nesse, a. 

[Eng. will, a., - some , -n«$.] Wilfuinesa, obsti- 
nacy. (Wycliffe: Eccltta. xxxi. 40.) 

WiT-son, a. [See def.] A celebrated 8cotch 
naturalist (1766-1813), author of American 
Ornithology. 

Wilson’s petrol, a. 

Ornith. : Oceanitea oceatiicua. 

Wilson s phalaropo, a. (Phalarope.] 

wil'-son-lte, s. [After Dr. Wilson, who first 
found it ; suit'. • its (Min.). 

Min. : A massive mineral yield iag square 
prisms by cleavage. Hardness, 3*5 ; sp. gr., 
2*76 to 2’78 ; lustre, vitreous to pearly; colour, 
reddish-white to rose- or peach -blossom red. 
Analyses Indicate that it is an altered aca- 
polite. Occurs at Batliurat, Canada ; and in 
northern New York. 

wilt, v.i. & t. [Prob. a corruption of welk 
(q-v.).] 

A. Intrana. : To fade, to decay, to drop, to 
wither, as flowers that have been plucked. 

“ He positively withered op, *hrivelled iwk/. And 
Almost vanished from mortal night, like An oprooted 
weed th«t He* wilting in th« - Hawthorn .Scarlet 

Letter , xxlv. 

B. Trane . : To cause to wither or become 
languid, as a plant ; hence figuratively, to 
destroy the energy or vigour of ; to depress. 

IT Provincial and American. 

wilt, v.i . [See daf.] The second person sin- 
gular of will , v. (q.Y.X 

Wil' -ton, s. [See def.) 

Geog. : The name of a town In Wiltshire. 

Wilton-carpet, a. A carpet made like 
Brussels, excepting that the wire is flattened 
instead of beiog rouDd, and has a groove along 
the upper surface, which acta as a director 
for the knife by which the loops are cut and 
the wire liberated. So called from the place 
of its manfecture. 

wH'-ii-Ite, a. [After the River Wilnl, Asiatic 
Russia, where found ; euff. -ite (Min.). ] 

M inerdlogy : 

1. A name applied to a variety of Idocrase 
(q.v.), occurring in well-defined doubly- 
terminated crystals in achtarsgdite (q.v.). 

2. The same as Grossularite (q.v.). 

wi'-ljf, a. [Eng. wile ; -y.] Using or capable 
of using wiles ; subtle, cunning, crafty, sly. 

" Flt*-Jamee knew every wily train 
A Udy'« fickle he Art to gain.” 

Scott : Lady of the Lake. Iv. 18. 

wim'-ble, * wim-bil, *wim'-bgl, *wym- 
byl, a. [Dan. vimmel = an auger, a tool for 
boriog, a parallel form to, or a familiar pro- 
nunciation of vindel = something of a spiral 
shape, from vinde, Sw. vinda ; Qer. winden = 
to wind, to torn, to twist ; hence, a wimble = a 
winder or turner; cf 0. Dut. wemelen = to 
pierce or bore with a wimble ; weme — a 
wimble. Gimblet or gimlet is a diraiu. from 
•wimble.] 

Mech. : Tha old-fashioned name of the gim- 
let, then of the brace ; abracauaed by marble- 
workers In drilling holes. 

" [They] ply the wimble *ome hnge beam to boro." 

Pope : Homer ; Odyssey, ix. 458. 

• wim'-ble, * wym-bel-yn, » wym-mel- 

yn, v.t. (Wimble, a. Cf. O. Dot. wemelen = 
to pierce or bore with an auger.] To bore 
with, or aa with, a wimble or auger. 

" The »ol<ller . . . wimbled a hole Into the coffin that 
vu largest."— Herbert : Mem. King Charles /.. p, 124. 

• Wim'-ble, a. [Connect, with Sw. vimmel, 
in comp, vimmelkantig = giddy, whimaical.j 
[Whim (1), «.] Active, nimble, quick. 

“ Ho was bo wimble And eo wight, 

From bongh to touch he leaped light.*’ 

Spenser : Shepheards Calender; March. 

wim'-brgl, a. (Whimbrel,] 

• Wi'-mSt, a. (See def.] 

Bot. : A corruption nf Gnimaove (q.v.). 



wim'-ple, * wimpel, a. [A.S. wimpel i 
cogn. with Dut. wimpel = a streamer, a pen- 
dant; lcel. vimpill ; Dsn. & Sw. vimpel; Gar. 
wimpel — a pennon (whence Fr. guimpe, Eng. 
gimp).'] 

1 1. A co- 
vering of 
silk or lin- 
en for the 
neck, chin, 
aud aides 
of the face, 
worn usu- 
ally out of 
doors. It 
was often 
bound on 
the fore- 
head by a 
fiilet of 
gold, plain 
or aet with 
jewels, or 
by a band 

of silk. It is still retained as a cooventual 
dress for nuns. 


WIMPLE. 

(Prom a Monument in WingJUUi 
Church, Suffolk.) 


“The Lord will tAk« AWAy th« changeable iult* of 
Apparel, and the wimples.”— Isaiah 1L 22. 


* 2. A pendant, pennc^i, flag, or streamer. 

3. A winding or fold. (Scotch.) 






* wim'-ple, v.t. & i. [Wimple, #.} 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To cover, as with a wimple or vail. 

2. To lay in plaits or folds ; to draw down 
In folds. (Spenaer; F. Q., I. 1. 4.) 

II. Fig. : To hoodwink. 

“Thl* wimpled, whining, purblind, wayward boy." 

Shakesp. : Love’s Labour's Lost iiL L 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be laid in wimples or folds. 

” With a veil that wimpled everywhere, 

Spenser i F. VIL vlL 6. 

2. To meander. (Scotch.) 

M Among the bonie, winding baulra 
Where Doon rina, teimplin, clear." 

Bums: Halloween. 

3. To resemble or suggest wimplea ; tc 
ripple, as a brook. 

"The pathle** wild, and wimpling horn." 

Bums : Scottish Song. 

win, * wlnnc, * win-nen, * wynno (pa. t 

* wan, * wanne, won , pa. par. i von, * wonnen), 
t.f. & i. [A.S. winnan = to fight, to labour, 
to endure (pa. t. wann, pa. par. wunnen) ; cogn. 
with Dut winnen (pa. t. won, pa. par. gewon^ 
nen); lcel. vinna (pa. t vann, pa. par. unnin) 

— to work, toll, win ; Dan. vinde (for vinne) ; 
Sw. vinna; 0. H. Ger. winnan; Ger. gewin- 
nen = to fight, to strive, to earn, to suffer : 
Goth, winnan (pa, t wann, pa. par. umnnane) 

— to suffer. 1 

A. Transitive: 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. To gain by proving one’s self superior In 
a contest; to earn or procure by proving 
one’s self tha best in a competition ; to be 
victorious in ; to gain as victor. (Followed 
by from or of when a person is mentioned from 
whom something is gained.) 

" To win thi* easy mitch." 

Shakesp. i King John. ▼. 2. 

2. To gain or obtain io any way, but espe- 
cially implying exertion, effort, or struggle ; 
to earn for one a self 

“ Her htuband’e fame t eon In the field*." 

Shakesp. : Rape of Lucrece, 107. 

3. In a more limited sense, to gain by fight- 
ing, to get possession of by conquest. 

“To win back their coon try hy their *word*." - 
Arnold Hist, of Rome, L 118. 

4. To earn or gain by toil or as tha rewaid 
of labour. 

" He kent that he won In the peitlleace, 

For gold In phyalc la a cordial.” 

Chaucers C. T., 444. (ProL) 

*5. To accomplish by effort: as, To win 
one's way. 

* 6. To attain or reach to, as a goal, by 
effort or struggle ; to gain, as the end of one's 
journey. 

" When the *tony path began 
By which the uaked peak they wan." 

Scott. (A nnandale.) 

* 7. To come up to ; to overtake, to reach. 

" Even la the porch he did him win." 

Spenser : F. Q., VI. I U. 

8. To gain to one’s aide or party, aa by 


boil, b6^; poilt, J6^1; cat, 9011, c horns, ghin, hengh; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = t. 
-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -sion = sbu_n ; -$ion, -jion = zh uu. -clous, -tlons, -sions = shirs, -hie, -die, &c. = hel, dgL 
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solicitation or other influence ; to gain over ; 
to procure the favour or support of, as for a 
cause which one has at heart. (Generally 
followed by over.) 

* Pray heaveo she win him." 

Shaketp. : Measure for Measure, II. 2. 

9. To attract, to please. 

“ Hie fare was of that doubtful kind 
That %cint the eye. Scott: Eokeby, r. 1«. 

10. To allure to kiudness or compliance ; to 
bring to a favourable or compliant atate of 
mind; to gain or obtain, especially by solici- 
tation or courtship. 

" Gentle thou art, end therefore to be won." 

Shaketp. : Sonnet 4L 

• 11. To prevail on ; to induce. 

"Cannot your grnoe win her to fancy him?" 

Shaketp. : Two Gentlemen, 11 L 1. 

IL Mining : To obtain as the result of min- 
ing operations : as. To rein ore, to win coal 
B. Intransitive: 

1. To be superior ia a contest or struggle ; 
to be victorious ; to gain the victory ; to be or 
prove successful. 

*' That la oot the cry of men who are going to win." 
— Macaulay : Bitt. Eng., ch. xiiL 

2. To attain or arrive at any particular 
state or degree ; to become, to get. (Always 
with an accompanying word, as an adjective 
or preposition : as, To win loose, to win free, 
to win at, to win away.) (Scotch.) 

"Vera weel ! Now ye mann get to Bessy’* Apron, 
t hut's the muckle braid Cat blue stane— and theu, I 
think, wi'yoor help end the tow together. I’ll win at 
ye ."— Scott i Antiquary, ch. vii. 

• TT To win on (or upon ) : 

L To gain favour or influence. 

* " Tea exproes yourself very desirous to w in upon 
the jodgment of your master. — Bacon. 

2. To gain ground on. 

"The rabble . . . will in tfme win upon power." 

Shaketp. : Coriolanut, t 1. 

win (1), s. [Win, b.] A success, a victory : 
aa, To acora a win. 

win (2), & [Wind, a] (Scotch.) 

win, v.t. [Win (2), a.] To dry, as com, hay, 
or the like, by exposure to the air. 

win 9 ©, * Winche, *winse, * winch, 

* wyn syn, * wynche, * wynse, t;. i. 

[O. Fr, winchir, not found, but necessarily 
the older form of guinchir, grue7ic?rir = to 
■wriggle. Wince, from M. H. Ger. wenTcen, wen- 
chtn — to wince, from wane = a start aside, 
from M. II. Ger. iCaafc, pa. t. of winken = to 
move aside, to nod ; cogn. with. Eng. wink 
(q.v.).] 

• 1. To kick. 

"Paal, whom the Lord hsdde chotun, long tyrue 
w yruide ageo the pricke."— Wy cliff e : Prolog on the 
Dedot of A pottle t. 

2. To twist, ahriok, cr tnrn, as in pain or 
uneasiness; to ahrink, as from a blcw’or 
pain ; to start back. 

"Three hundred *od seventeen *trtpe* were In- 
flicted; hut the sufferer never winced.'— Macaulay : 
Bitt. Eng., ch. vi. 

win$e (IX *• [Wince, v .] The act of one 
who wincea; a atart or ahrinking, as from 
pain. 

wlnge (2), winze, s. [Etym. donbtfnl.] An 
oath. (Scofcft.) (Bums: Halloween, xxiii.) 

wlnje (3), s. [A.S. wince.] 

Dyeing , dc. : A reei placed ever the division- 
wall between two pits, ao as to draw the cloth 
from either, discharging it into the other, 
according as the handle ia turned. The 
wincing-raachine is a auccession of winces 
over which the cloth paases ccntinnoualy over 
reela dipping into tanks placed in auccession, 
and holding a mordant, a dye, soap-auds, 
solution of bleach ing-powder, a chemical solu- 
tion cf any kind, or water. The tanks are 
called wince-pits cr wince-pots. 

wince-pit, wince-pot, *. [Wince (3), s. ] 

Wln9'-er, #. [Eng. winc(e ), v. ; -er.] One who 
winces, ahrinks, or kicks, 

"A slovenly wincer of a confutAtloa."— Milton : 
Apology for fimectymnuui. [Pret) 

wln'-^ejf, *. [Probably a ccmiption of linsey- 
woolsey, the auccesaive atepa being linsey- 
winsey, then winsey or wincey alone*.] 

Fabric: A strong and durable cloth, plain 
or twilled, composed of h cotton Warp and a 
woollen weft. It Is much worn by women 
as skirtings add petti coata, and a lighter class 
Is used for men's shirts. 


win$h (1), *winche, * wynche, s. [A S. 

wince ; cf. M. H. Ger. wenke =. a bendUg or 
crooking.] 

1. The crank, projecting handle, or lever by 
which the axis of a revolving machine is 
turned, as in the windlass, grindstone, Ac. 

2. A reel on a fishing-rod. 

3. The most simple form cf hoisting- 
machine, consisting of a roller on which the 
rope is wound, the turning-power being a 

4 crank. It has many modifications in respect 
of its adaptation to cranes and derricks. In- 
creased power is obtained by placing a largo 
spur-wheel on the roller-shaft and turning it 
by a pinion on the crank-ahaft. When on a 
movable frame, with drum and gearing, and 
adapted for hauling in the fall of the hoisting- 
tackle of derricks, &c., it is called a crab 
(q.v.). 

Winch (2), s. [A corruption of wince (1), a.] 
A kick, as from impatience cr fretfulness, a.s 
of a horse ; a twist or turn. 

** The mule ... within two or three winches over- 
threw him.”— Shelton : Don Quixote, pt, 1L, ch. t 

winch, v.i. [Winch (2), a.] To kick with im- 
patience ; to shrink, to wince. 

Wln'-^hSs-ter (1), s. [See def.] 

1. Geog.: The name of the capital city cf 
Hampshire, England. 

* 2. A Winch eater pint, f.e., a quart. 

"Seal'd Winchetter of three- penny guzxl*.”— T. 
Brown : Work*, it. 180. 

* Winches ter-bushel, a. A dry mea- 
sure used in England from the time cf Henry 
VII. to the year 1830, when the imperia‘1 
bushel Was made the standard measure. It 
contained 215042 cubic inches. 

* Winchester-goose, a. A cant term 
for a venereal aore, said to have originated 
from the pahlic atewa fn Southwark being 
under the jurisdiction of the biahop cf Win- 
chester. (Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., i. 3.) 

Wincheeter-me&sure, *. The same 
as Winchester-bushel (q.v.). 

Win'-^hes - ter (2), a. [See def. and cora- 
ponnd.] The name of the Inventor, 

Winchester rifle, Winchester re- 
peating-rlfle, s. 

Fire-arms: A magazine-rifle the reserve 
chamber of which contains seventeen car- 
tridges, which can be discharged in aa many 
seconds. 

win^-ihg, a. [Eng. wince (3), s. ; -ing.] [See 
compound.] 

wlncing-machine, s. [Wince (3), a.] 

• win -ca pipe, a. [Wink-a-peep.] 

wind (in poetry often wind) (1), * wlnde, 
* wynd, * wynde, s. [A.S. wind; cogn. 
with Dut. wind; lceL, vindr; Dan. & Sw. 
vind; O. H. Ger. wint ; Goth, winds, winths; 
Ger. wind; Lst. ventus; Welsh gvrynt ; from 
the Sanae. root vd = to blow.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same sense as II. 

2. A direction from which the wind may 
blow ; a point of the compass, especially one 
of the cardinal points. 

"Come from the four winds, O hreath, and breathe 
upoa tbeee •lain.”— Ezekiel xxxriL 5. 

3. Air artificially set in motion from any 
force or action. 

“ With the whiff and wind of his fell *werd." 

Shaketp. : Othello, UL A 

4. The longs cr organs of breathtng. 

" Blow tin thon bant thy wind.’—8hak*tp. : 
Tempett. L L 

5. Power of respiration ; lung-power; breath. 

“ !■ not your voice broken ? yonr wind short ? 
Bhoketp, : 2 Henry IV., LI 

* 6. Breath modulated by the respiratory 
organs cr hy an instrument. 

" Their tostrament* were verioui to their kind ; 
Bom* for the bow, and *ome for hre* thing wnud." 

Dryden : Flower A Leaf, *67. 

7. Afr impregnated with animal odour or 
scent 

M To cave hi* life be leapt Into the malu. 

Bat there, ala* l he conld no aafety fiad, 

A pack of dog-fith had him la the wind.'’ 

Swift. {Todd.) 

8. Air or gaa generated in the stomach or 
bowela ; flatnlence. 

9. A diaease of aheep in which the intestines 
are distended with air, cr rather affected with 


a violent Inflammation. Tt occurs immediately 
after ah earing. 

10. That part of the body in the neighbour- 
hood of the atomach, a blow an which causes 
temporary inability to breathe. (Slang.) 

11. Anything light or insignificant as wind 
such as empty cr idle words, idle threats, un 
meauiug talk, or the like. 

“ Stop In your wind.* 

Shaketp. : Comedy of Errors, i X 

* 12. A sigh. 

” Storming her world with sorrow's wind end rein.’ 
Shaketp.: ComplaUxt tffn Loner, T. 

II. Meteor. : A current of air moving in the 
atmosphere in any direction or with any veloc- 
ity. Winds are produced by variations of 
temperature ia different latitudes, cr at dif- 
ferent portions of the aame latitude. Heated 
air tends to ascend, and, to prevent a void 
from arising in the lower portion of the atmo- 
sphere from which it has ascended, a current 
of air colder, and therefore denser, takes its 
place. This phenomenon is most obvious in 
the tropica, from which hot rarefied air Is 
ever ascending, one part towards the North- 
ern, and the other towards the Southern 
Pole. From these two regions, cold currents 
of air proceed near the surface ci the ground 
cr the ocean to supply the threatened void. 
Were the earth at rest, the hot currents would 
depart from, and the cold currents strike 
the equator at right angles, but owing to the 
rotation of the earth from west to east, more 
quickly than its friction can carry the atmo- 
sphere with it, the latter is somewhat de- 
flected to the westward, the hot current 
leaving and the cold One striking the equa- 
torial line at an oblique instead of a right 
angle. As the circles to be traversed by the 
rotating sphere or apheroid vary in magni- 
tude in every latitude, cyclones tend to be 
generated which rotate in one direction, when 
they ariae to the north, and in another when 
they are generated south of the equator. 
[Cyclone.] The heat of the vertical or nearly 
vertical sun rarefies the atmosphere in the 
tropica over both land and water, not, how- 
ever, to the same extent. Land is easily 
heated during the day and cooled during the 
night. Water is less easily changed in tem- 
perature, hence every tropical island ia like a 
aeparate furnace, at work during the day 
rarefying the air and Sending it upwards, 
whilst, felling below the temperature of the 
oceau during the night, it modifies, anspends, 
or reverses the process, especially if the 
absence of clouds make radiation great. 
Hence, land and sea breezes arise ; the former 
blowing during the day from the sea to the 
land, the latter during the night in a con- 
trary direction. Next, every high mountain 
ia a refrigerating apparatus, capable of send- 
ing down its alope conled air on all its 
aidea, and consequently from every point ot 
the compass. Even apart from these local 
complications, the higher the heated air 
which ascends from the tropica rises, the 
colder the atmospheric region into which 
it entera; it therefore ultimately parts with 
the caloric which enabled it to ascend, and 
begins to fall, while the cold polar currents- 
blowing towards the equator become heated, 
especially where their course ie over the land* 
and ascend. Observation ahowa that in con- 
sequence of these causes, there are eight prin- 
cipal directions in which winda blow : from 
the north, the nerth-east, the east, the south- 
east, the south, the south-west, the west and 
the north-west. A north wind ia one which 
biowa from the north, not one blowing to- 
that region, and so with the others. Classi- 
fied according to the direction in which they 
blow, winds are divided iato Regular, Peri- 
odical, and Variable Winda. The first are 
winda which blow all the year round in the 
aama direction, as the Trade winda; the 
second those which blow regularly at the 
same aeasons and the same hours of the 
day, aa the monsoons, the land and sea 
breezes, and the simoom ; the third, which 
blow 8oraetimea in one direction and aome- 
tiraea in another, as the prevalent winda of 
the temperate and arctic zones. The direc- 
tion of the wind ia easily ascertained by a 
vane. The average velocity of the winds in 
most countries may be considered as about 
eighteen to twenty feet fu a second; if the 
velocity is six or aeveo feet the wind is 
moderate, if thirty or thirty-five ft ia fresh, 
if sixty or seventy it is strong, if eighty or 
ninety it Is a tempest, tf ninety or over it Is a 
hurricane. [Anemometes.] 


tote, f&t, fare, amidst, what, f&ll, father; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, ptft, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd. e6n: mate, ciib, cure, unite, cur. riile. Mil; try, Syrian. »,ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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T 1* Between wind and water ; 

(1) Lit.: That part of a ahip'a side or bot- 
tom which frequently rises above the surface 
of tha water through the rolling of the vessel 
or by fluctuation of tha water’s surface. Aoy 
breach effected by a shot In this part ia 
esi>ecially dangerous. 

(•2) Fig. : Any part or point generally where 
■a blow or attack will most effectually ipjore. 

2. Down the wind: 

(1) Lit. : In the direction of and moving 
with the wind. 

* (2) Fig. : Towards ruin, decay, or adver- 
sity. 

" A man that had a great veoeratloa for an Imago 
In his house, found that tha more he prayed to it to 
prosper him lu the world, tha more ho went down th • 
wind •till."— L'Ettrang** 

3. How (or which way) the wind blows (or 
lies) : 

(1) Lit . ; The direction or velocity of the 
wind. 

(2) Fig. : The position or atats of affaire ; 
how things are going on, or are likely to turn 
■out. 

*• Indication* are not wanting to *bow which wag the 
wind blow*.' -Field. OcL 17, lbhS. 

4. In the t oindts eye; In the teeth of the wind: 
Toward the direct point from which the wind 
blows ; in a direction exactly opposite to that 
of tha wind. 

5. Second wind: [Second-wind], 

6. Three shuts in the wind: Tipsy, unsteady 
from drink. (Slang.) [Sheet, \ (1).] 

7. To be in the wind : To be about or likely 
to happen ; to be within tha region of aunnisa 
•or suspicion : as, There ia eomethlngia the 
wind now. (Collbg.) 

8. To carry the wind : 

Manige: To toss the nose as high as the 
«&ra. (Said of a horse.) 

9. To get wind : [Get (2), r., ^ 29., SO.]. 

* 10. To have the wind of: To keep a strict 
watch on. 

“ My ton and X will have the wind of you.** 

Shaketp.: Tdut Andronlcut, Jr. t, 

11. To raise the wind : [Raise, v. t ^ (7)]. 

12. To sail close to the wind: 

(1) Lit. A Haul. : To aail with the ship’s 
bead as near to the wind as to fill the 6aila 
without shaking them ; to sail as much against 
tha direction of the wind as possible. 

(2) Fig. : To border or act very closely upon 
■dishonesty or Indecency. 

* 1 3. To sow the wind and reapthe whirlwind : 
To act wrongly and reckleasly with the result 
of future puuishmant for auch conduct, ( Hosea 
viii. 7.) 

* 14. To take wind : To get wind (q.v.). 

“ The design . . . might have taken wind.”— Forth : 
life of Lord QuU/ord, L 10L 

15. To take the wind out of one's tails: To 
circumvent ; to get or taka an advantage of, 
as by one vessel aailiog between the wind and 
another vessel. 

* 16. Wind of a ball: [Wind-contusion.] 

wind-band, a. 

1. A band of musicians who play only or 
principally on wind Instruments. 

2. The part of an orchestra which consists 
of wind-instruments. 

wind-barrow, a. [Wind-cabbiaox.] 
•wind-beam, s. 

Build. : Formerly a crosa-beam used In the 

S rinclpals of roofa, occupying the situation of 
la collar in modern king-post roofs. 

wind-berry, a. 

Bot. : Vacdninn MyrtiUus. 

wind-bill, a. 

Scots Law : An accommodation-bill ; a bill 
of exchange granted, without value having 
been received by tha acceptors, for tha purpose 
■of raising money by discount. 

wind-borp, *. 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : Tha extremity of the suction- 

pips of & pump, usually covered with a per- 
forated plate to prevent the intrusion of 
foreign substances. 

2. Min. : Tba pump at the bottom of a eet 
of pomps. 

* wind-break, v.t. To break the wind of, 

*• l would wind-break a. mule to vie burden* with 
her .'—Ford. [A nnandale. f 


* wind-broken, a. Brokeu-wiaded(q.v.). 

wind-car, wind-barrow, s. A car or 

barrow driven wholly or partially by the 
wind. The Chinese have sails on barrowa, to 
be used when the wind is favourable. 

1 

* wind-changing, a. Changing like the 
wind ; tickle, inconstant. 

“ Wind-changing Warwick now can chengo uo more." 

Shaketp. s S Henry VI., v. 1. 

wind-chest, a. 

Music: An air-tight box in an organ or 
other wind-inatrument played by keys, into 
which tha air is received from tha wind-trunk, 
and from which air ia admitted by valve* ways 
through tha channels of the sound-board, to 
the air-ducts communicating with tba respec- 
tive pipes. 

t wind-contusion, a. 

Mil it. Surg. : A name formerly applied to 
any internal injury produced by a shot or 
bullst without aoy external mark nf violence, 
tha injury itself being erroneously attributed 
to what was called “the wind of the ball,” 
f,e., air violently displaced by the velocity of 
a projeotile. It Is now known that auch in- 
juries are produced either by spent balla or 
by projectiles striking the body at an obiious 
angle, when the skin does not always givs 
way, though deep-seated structures, such as 
the muscles, or large organs, as the liver, may 
be completely ruptured or crushed. 

wind-entter, *. 

Music: In an organ-pipe, tha lip or edge 
against which the Issuing sheet of air im- 
pinges. The vibration thereby imparted is 
communicated to tlis column of air in the 
pipa, producing a musical note wboaa pitch 
is determined by the length of the pipe, the 
quality of the tone by tha aize of tha pipe 
and the material of which It la made, &c., Ac. 

wind-dropay, A awelling of tha 
belly from wind In the intestines ; tympanitis. 

wind-egg, J. An imperfect egg; sach 
eggs are ofteu produced by hens which have 
been Injured or are growing old. They are 
frequently destitute of a shell, being sur- 
rounded only by a akin or membrane, or 
sometimes by a very thin shell. 

“ Bound egg* *Ink. and iuc.h m are addled **lm :u 
do also tho«« termed bypeneuila. or wind-egg*. — 
Browne: Vulgar Erroure. [Todd.) 

wind-flower, «. 

Bot. : (1) Tha genus Anemone (q.v.). (2) Gen- 
tiana Pneumonanthe. It has an upright stem 
four to six or eight inches high, aud terminal 
or axillary flowers deep blue, with five broad 
greenish lines. It grows in moist heathy 
places In several parts of England. Called 
also JIarah Gentian. [Gentian.] 

wind-furnace, «. A blast-furnace (q.v.). 

wind-gall, s. A aoft tumour on tha fet- 
lock joints of a horae. 

** HU hor*« . . . tali of wind-gall* and raied with 
■jpavin*."— Shaketp, : Taming Of the Shrew, iiu 2. 

wind-gauge, t wind-gage, s. 

1. An instrument for measuring tha velocity 
and force of tha wind ; an anemometer (q.v.) 

2. An apparatus or contrivance for measur- 
ing or indicating the amount of the pressure 
of wind in tha wind-chest of an organ. 

wind-god, s. 

Anthrop. : A deity presiding over the wind. 
This might be one of the principal gods, as 
/Eolus, of classic mythology (Homer: Odyssey 
x., Virgil : gEn . !.), with minor deities subject 
to him ; or one of the minor deities, as among 
tba North American Indians of tha present 
day. (See Longfellow's Song of Hiawatha.) 

“In tha polytheUra pi th* lower** of tha higher 
race! tha wind-god* or® no unknown figure* "—Trior .- 
Prim. Cult. (ad. 1878). it 26 A 

* wind-gun, *. A gun discharged by the 
force of compressed air; an air-gun. (Pope: 
Dunciad, i. 181.) 

wind-hutch, a. 

Mining: Tha opening or place where the 
ore is taken ont of the earth. 

wind-hole, s. 

Min. : A abaft or aurnp aunk to convey air ; 
an air-abaft 

wind-instrument, s. 

Music: An instrument played by wind 
forced into pipea or through reeda, by meaua 
of beiiowa, or directly from the mouth of the 


performer. An organ contains both flats 
(flue) and reed pipes ; harmoniums and Ameri- 
can organs contaiu free-reeds. Flutes, oboes, 
clarinets, and bassoons in an orchestra are 
called the wood -wind in opposition to tha 
hrass-wind instruments, such as trumpets, 
horns, and trombones. 

wind-mill, $. [Windmill.] 

wind-plant, a. 

Bot. : Anemone nemorosa. 

wind-pump, s. A pump driven by m 
wind-wheel. 


wind-rode, a. 

Naut. : The same aa Tide-bode (q.v.). 


wind-rose, s. 

1. Ord. Lang. : A card or table, with lines 
corresponding to the points of tha compass, 
showing the connection of the wind with the 
barometer, Ac. 

2. Bot. : (1) Rcemcria hybrida. [Rcemeria.] 
(2) Papaver Argemone , a British poppy with 
small flowers, having narrow scarlet petals 
and a clavate capauie, hispid, with erect 
briatlea; common in English cornfields. 


wind-row, a. \ 

1. A row or line of hay raked together for 
the purpose of being rolled into cocks or 
heaps ; also sheaves of com set op In ft row 
one against another, in order that the wind 
may blow between them. 

“The jtjum . . . unit be tedded, brought Into 
%tind-rowet, and turned eftaoout* with the •unae."— 
P. Holland: Ptini «, bk. xvili., oh, xxviiL 

2. The green border of a field dug up in 
order to carry the earth on other land to mend 
it. 

3. A row of peats act up for drying, or a 
row of pieces of turf, sod, or sward, cut in 
paring and burning. 


i-4^- 


wind-row, v.t. To rake or gather into 

wind -rows. . 

wind-sail, s. 

1. Naut. : A canvas 
tube used as a wind- 
conductor, having its , 
open mouth presented 
towards tha wiad, or in 
the direction of motion, 
as on board a steamship, 
where it ia used to di- 
rect a current of air 
down into tha engine- 
room to moderate the 
intense heat and 1m* wind-sail. 
prove the draught of 

tha fires. The wind-sail is uaed quits com- 
monly on ships to ventilate and cool th® 
cabins and “’tween decks,” especially on 
board vessels In tropical climates. 

2. Goa of the vanes or sails of a windmill. 


wind-shake, * wind-shock, s. 

Veg. PathoL: Aneinosis, a condition of 
timber which haa caused it to part asunder 
at the circular lines of junction connecting 
tha several zones of wood. The defect is not 
discovered till the timber la felled, for there 
is no external evidence of its existence. Wind- 
shake is popularly attributed to the agitation 
produced by violent winds, but Berkelsy 
thinks it more probabla that it arises from 
lightning or from frost. 

“ Tha Wlnd-fhock i* * bruise and ablvar throaghoot 
tho tree, though Dot coustautiy vUibJe ,’ — Evelyn : 
Syloa. 

* wind-shake d, a. Driven and agitated 
by the wind. 

" The wind-thaked targe." Shaketp. : Othello, IL L 

* wind-shaken, a. Trembling and totter- 
Ing in tha wind. 

“ The oak not to he wind-shaken" 

Shak4*p. : Coriolatm*. v. X 

• wind-shock, s. [Wind-shake.] 

• wind- side, s. The windward aide. 


* wind-sucker, e. 

1. Lit. & Omith. : A windhover (q.v.). 

2. Fig. : A person ready to ponnee on any 
peraon or on any blemish or weak point. 

* wind-swift, a. Swift aa the wind. 

“ Therefore hath the wlnd-twlft Cupid wing*." 

Bhakeep, : Romeo A Juliet, IL S. 

* wind-tight, a. So tight as to exclude 
the wind. 



fcoU, b 6 ^; pout, ; cat, pell, chorus, shin, henph; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; ejepeot, Xenophon, e^rlst* 
-cion, -tian = shaxu -tion, -sion = shun ; -Uon, -51011 = zhim. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -hie, -die, Ac. = beh del. 
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wind-trunk, i. 

Music: The air-duct which conducts air 
from the bellows to the wind-cheat of an 
orgau or similar instrument- 

wind-way, i. 

Mining : A passage for air. 

wind-wheel, «. A wheal acted upon by 
the wind and used to communicate power. 
Among its famiiiar applications are the wind- 
mill, wind-puinp, ana anemometer. 

* wind-worn, a. Worn or battered by 
the wind or weather. 

** IU wind-worn battlement* are gone." 

Byron : Child* Harold, lit 22. 

* Wind (2), s. [Wind (2), r.] A winding, a 
tnrniog, a bend : as, The road takes a wind to 
the right. 


olnd (1) (pa. t- winded), v.t. [Wind (IX *•] 

1. To give wind to with the mouth; to 
blow ; to sound by blowing. 

" Each to Lo«h Rants’, margin •prltie : 

That blast wm winded by tho King V* 


* winded by tho King l 
Scott : Lord of the Isles, It. IS 


1 In this sense the ward is pronounced 
wind, and the pa. t. is com tn only wound, 
through confusion with Wind (2), v. 

2. To perceive or follow br the wind or 
•cent ; to scent; to nose, as a hound. 


** Unluckily they heard or winded n* before we mw 
them.*— field, Feh. 11, 18SA 

3. To expose to the wind ; to winnow, to 
ventilate. 


4. To drive, ride, or cause to run fast, so as 
to render scant of wind or breath ; to put out 
of breath. 


5. To rest, as a horse, so as to enable him 
to recover his breath or wind ; to breaths. 

^ To wind a ship : 

Naut. : To bring it round until the head 
occupies the place where the stern was, so 
that the wind may atrika tha opposite aide. 


^TUld (2) (pa. t. * wand, * wond , * winded, 
wound, pa. par. wound, * wonde, * urunden, 
v.U&i. [AS. windan (pa. t. wand, wond , pa. 
par. wunden)', cogn. with Dut. windrn ; Icel. 
vinda; Dan. vinde ; Sw. vinda =to squint; 

O. H. Ger. wintan ; Ger. winden (pa. t. wand, pa. 
par. gewunden); Goth, windan (in composi- 
tion). From the same root come wtnd, wander, 
wonder, wand, Ac.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To turn in this and that direction ; to 
cause to turn or move in various directions. 

“ Dress, and undress, turn and wind me." 

Keaum. A Piet, t The Sobls (lent It man, ii. 

2. To turn ronnd on an axis or some fixed 
object; to form coils or convolutions of round 
•omething ; to twine, to twist, to wreathe ; to 
roll round ; to form into a ball. 

“ To-morrow I must be Fippa who winds silk 
The whole year round.” 

R. Browning : Pippa Passes, iL 

3. The same as To wind up (iii.) : as, To wind 
a watch. 

4. To entwist, to enfold, to encircle. 

“ I wiU wind thee in mine arms." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight's Dream, It. L 

* 5. To pursue by following the twinings or 
windings of; to chase by winding. 

* 6. To turn by shifts or expedients. 

“ He endeavour* to wtnd and turn himself every 
way to evade its force."— Water land. 

* 7. To introduce by insinuation ; to worm. 

“To wind 

Yourself into • power tyrannical." 

Shakesp. : Coriolanus, iii. X 

* 8. To change or vary st will ; to bend or 
turn to one’s pleasure; hence, to exercise 
complete control over. 

“He might wind and turn our constitution at his 
pleasure.”— A ddison. 

* IL Naut. : To warp. 

“ The Hollanders . . . layd out hanker*, and wound 
themselnes out of the way of rt.’—Hackluyt : Voyages, 
ilL 710. 

B* Intransitive : 

1. To turn, to change, to twist. 

2. To turn or coil round something: as, 
Vines wind ronnd a pole. 

3. To have a circular or spiral direction. 

4. To turn, twist, or bend ; to have a course 
marked by bendings or wiodings ; to meander. 

" He took the path that winded to the care." 

Pope.' Homer ; Odyssey r. 71. 

5. To advance or make one’s way by bend- 


ings or windings ; to mova in a winding 
course. 

■’ At daybreak winding through the wood." 

Byron : Maseppa, sil. 

6. To have a twisting or uneven snrface, or 
• snrface whose parts do not lie in the same 
plane, as a piece of wood. 

* 7. To fetch a compass ; to make an in- 
direct advance. 

Spend but time 

To wind abont my love with circumstance.* 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, L L 

^ 1. To wind off: To unwind, to uncoil. 

* 2. To wind out of: To be extricated ; to 
escape. 

*' To wind himself out of the labyrinth he wm in.* 
—Clarendon. 

3. To wind up : 

(1) Transitive: 

(а) To coil up into a araall compass or ball, 
as a skein of thread ; to form into a ball or 
coil round a bobbin, reel, or the like. 

(б) To tighten, as the strings of certain 
musical instruments, so as to bring them to 
the proper pitch ; to put In tune by stretching 
the strings over tha pegs. 

“ Wind we the slacken'd string* of thy lute." 

Waller: Chloris A ffylas. 

(c) To bring into a state of renewed or 
continued motion, as a watch, clock, or tbs 
like, by coiling anew the spring or drawing up 
the weights. 

“I frown the while, and perchance wind up my 
wstcb, or play with some rich Jewel." — Shixesp. : 
Twelfth Sight, it ft. 

(d) To bring to a conclusion, as a speech 
dr operation ; to arrange for a final settlement 
of, as a business ; specif-, in law, to close a 
business or company, balanca tha accounts, 
and distribute the assets : as, Tha company 
was ordered to be wound up. 

* (e.) To restore to harmony or concord ; to 
bring to a natural or healthy state. 

“ Th* unchanged and Jarring sense*, O wind up, 

Of this child-changed lather." 

Shakesp. : Lear. lv. 7. 

(/) To bring to a state of great tension ; 
to anbject to severe strain or excitement ; to 
pnt on the stretch. 

“Thus they wound up his temper to a pitch, and 
treacherously made use of that iutirmity.* — Alterbury. 

* ( g ) To raise or bring to a certain stats 
or stage by degrees ; to incite. 

“ These ho did so wind up to his purpose, that they 
withdrew from the court.''— Hayward. 

* ( h ) To prepare for continued movement, 
action, or activity ; to arrange or adapt for 
continued operation ; to giva fresh or con- 
tinued activity or energy to ; to restore to 
original vigour or order. 

“ Fate seemed to wind him up for fourscore year*.* 
Dry den. {Todd.) 

(2) Intrans. : To come to a conclusion ; to 
conclude, to finish. 

“ Just like the winding up of some design 
Well form'd, upon the crowded theatre.* 

Drydcn : Lose Triumphant, T. 

wind-up, s. The conclusion, settlement, 
or final adjustment of any matter, as of a 
speech, business, meeting, entertainment, or 
the like ; the close. 

“There will be four dsya* more sport this week la 
the Midlands, with a wind-up at Sandown Park."— 
Daily Telegraph, Sept, ft, 1887. 

* win-dace, • wyn-dace, e. [Windlass.] 

wind' -ago (age as i&), *. (Eng. wind (1), e. ; 
-aye.] 

1 . Ordnance: 

(1) The difference between the bore of the 
gun and the diameter of tha ahot fired there- 
from. It varies from 15 inches to fl inches for 
spherical projectiles. Rifled guns are intended 
to avoid windage, various kinds of packing 
and sabots being used to fill un the space 
around the projectile. 

“ lo tho case of muzzle-loaders a certain amount of 
clearance or ’windage' has to be allowed far ‘—Daily 
Sews, Oct. 19, 188S. 

(2) Tha rush or concussion of the air pro- 
duced by the rapid passage of a shot. 

(8) The influence of the wind in deflecting n 
missile, as a b^ll, arrow, or the like, from its 
direct path or’aaide from the point or object 
at which it is aimed ; also, the amount or ex- 
tent of such deflection. 

2. Surg. : Tha same as Wind-contusion 
( q.v.). 

wind -b&g, s. [Eng. wind (1), e., and 6ay.] 
A bag inflated with wind or air : hence, figura- 


tively, a mao of mere words ; an empty, noi*y 
pretender. 


* wind ball, s. [Eng. wind (I), g., and ball.) 
A bali inflated with air. 


*• Puffed up. m it were a windbalL"- 
English Poesis, bk. lit, cb. vL 


wind'-b^hnd, a. [Eng. wind (1), s., and 
bound, a.] Frevauted from sailing by contrary 
winds. 

" No matter though this fleet be lost. 

Or that lie uindbound ou the coast." 

Prior: Mercury A Cupid. 

• wind'-broa 5 h, s. [First element Eng. 
wind; second probably a corruption of Ger. 
bratsche =. a viola or tenor violin.] A hurdy- 
gurdy or vielle. 

“ Endeavouring to fumble out a fine sonata upon * 
windbroachf—T. Brown : Works, ii. 224. 


* winde (1), v.i. [Wind (2), v.] 


* winde (2), v.i. [Wend, v.] 

wind'-er (1), s. [Eng. wind (1), v. ; -er.] A 
blow which deprives one of breath. (Slang.) 

Wind'-er (2), *. [Eng. wind (2), v. ; -er.] One • 
who or that which winds ; specifically : 

(1) A machine for winding yarn, cotton, or 
silk oo reels, shuttles, bohbins, Ac. [Bobbin- 
winder.] 

(2) A person who winds cotton, yarn, thread, 
or the like. 

“ Wherein the winder show, hi* workmanship *o 
rare." Drayton : Poly-Olbion, *. L 

(3) A plant that winds or twists itself ronnd 
others. 

“ Winders and creeper*, m ivy and brlooy .*— Bacon : 
Saturall Historic, i W J. 

(4) An instrument for winding up a machine 
worked by springs. 

“ To keep trouble tom* servant* out of the kitchen, 
leave the winder sticking un the Jack." — Swift : Direc- 
tions to Servants. 

(5) The winding-step of a staircase. 

wind'-er, v.t. [Wind (1), s.] 

L To fan ; to clean grain with a fan. ( Prov .) 

* 2. To wither, to fade, to falL 

“ The herb . . . would . . winder and die ."— P 
Holland: Plinie, bk. six., ch. iiL 

Wln'-der-mere, s. [Ses det] 

Geog. : The name of a parish and lake eight 
miles north of Kendal, Westmoreland. Eng- 
land. 

Windormerecharr, a. 

Ichthy . : ScUmo wiUv^Kbii. 

wind' fall, s. [Eng. wind (1), e., and fall.] 

L Literally: 

1. Something blown down by the wind, aa 
fruit from a tree, or trees io a forest. 

“Crossing tract* of burnt timber or windfalls, where 
the bug* logs lay piled over each other in ineatricahl* 
Confusion.' — Piela, Feb. 17, 1887- 

2. A violent gust of wind rnshing from 
coast ranges and mountains to the sea. 

3. The track of a whirlwind or tornado in a 
forest where the trees are laid prostrate. 
(Amer.) 

" These windfalls were great place* for rabbits and 
partridge *.” — Hammond : Wild Northern Scenes, p.220. 

IL Fig. r An unexpected piece of good for- 
tune, as an unexpected legacy. 

“ As a body, the farmer* found the rinderpest • 
windfalL”— British Quarterly Review. IriL 213. (187&J 

* wXnd'-f&U-en, a. [Eng. wind (1% and 
/alien.] Blown down by the wind. 

“ Windf alien eticks." Drayton : Pcly-Olbion, s. IX 


wind'-hfcv-er, s. [Eng. wind, 8. ; and hover, 
v. (See extract.)] 

Omith. : Falco tinnunculus. By many 

anthoritiea it has been separated from the 
genus Falco, and made the type of a genus, 
Tinnunculus, with the specific name alau - 
darius. [Kestrel.] 

“ It has acquired tho name of windhover from Its 
habit of remaining with outspread tail suspended in 
the air. the hood on the** occasions a! way* pointing 
to windward ; and it t* also called fitonegali or 8tan- 
nell. Torrell : Brit Birds (ed. 4th), L 78. • 


wInd'-{-n£ss, * wind-l-nesse, s. [Eng. 

windy; -ness.] 

1. The quality or state of being windy or 
tempestuous ; boisterousness ; as, The windi 
nest of the weather. 

2. Fulness of wind ; flatulency. 

** For to represae the aaid winciivests • nd flatooeltie." 
—P. Holland: Plinie. hk. zxvilL, ch. xix. 


ate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; £o, p5t» 
or, wore, wglL work, who, sin; mute- e&h, cure, qnlte, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey=a; qu = lew. 
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3. Tendency to produce wind or flatulency, 

" Sena Io*e» aomowbat of Ita windineu by decoct- 
ing."— Bacon: Sat. History, 

• 4. Tumour ; pnffiness. 

** The swell 1 oj windOieu of much knowledge."— 
Brerewood : On Language. 


wind -ing, * wynd-ynge, pr. pan, a,, &s. 
[Wind (2), v.] 

A* As pr. pan : (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Turning; twisting; bending; 
crooked. (Pope: Homer; Iliad xviii. 606.) 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Th8 act of twisting, curling, or bending. 

2. A turn or turning ; a bend ; a curve ; 
flexure; meander. 

M A hill which look* down oa the winding* of the 
Seine." — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. x. 

3. A twist in any surface, so that all ita 
parts do not lie in the same plane ; the same 
as casting or warping. (Gwilt.) 

XL Naut.: A call by the boatswain's 
whistle. 

winding-engine, *, 

Min, : A hoisting steam-engine employed to 
draw np ore, Ac., from a mine. 

winding-machine, *. [Winder (2), s . 

0)0 

winding-sheet, * wyndynge-shete, 

#. 

L The sheet in which a corpse is wrapped. 

“ 1 look upon ye Uke my winding sheet, 

The oofflu of my grefttue**, ray, my grave.” 

Beaum. A fltt, : Prophetess, v. S. 

2. A piece of tallow or wax hanging down 
from a burning candle. Regarded by the 
superstitious as an omen of death. 

winding-stairs, s. pi Stairs ascending 
in a spiral line around a solid or open newel. 

winding-sticks, s. pi. 

Joinery: Two sticks or strips of wood 
placed across the two ends of a board to 
ascertain whether it is a plane surface, or if 
it warps or winds. 

winding-tackle, a 

Naut . : A purchase of one fixed three-sheave 
block, and a movable double or treble block, 
suspended from a lower-mast head, and nsed 
in getting in or off heavy freight, stores, or 
armament. 

Wind'-Ing-ljf, adv. [Eng. winding; 4y.) In 
a winding, circuitous, or meandering manner. 

wlnd'-lass (1), *wind-ase, •wlnd-as, 
•wind-das, * wind-lasse, *wynd-ace, 

$. [The spellings a corruption due to popular 
etymology (as if from wind (2), v., snd lace), 
and to confusion with windlass (2), s. (q.v.). 
From IceL vinddss = a windlass, lit. =. a 
winding-pole, from vinda — to wind, and ass 
= a pole, rafter, yard of a sail, Ac. ; cogn. 
with Dut. windas, and O. Dut. windaes — a 
windlass. The l is therefore excrescent, and 
may have crept in through the influence of 
windle (q.v.).] 

1. A machine for raising weights, such 
as coals, from a pit, consisting of a cylin- 
der or roller moving on an arfe supported 
on a frame, and turned by levers inserted in 
square holes cnt in the cylinder, or by a crank 
fitted oo to one or both enda of the axle. The 
end of a rope or chain is attached to the 
cylinder, and the other to tiie weight, which 
is raised by the rope being shortened in pass- 
ing round the roller. Smaller hoisting engines 
turned by cranks sre called winches. [Winch, 
(1), «.) The windlass nsed on board ships for 
raising the anchor or obtainiog a purchase on 
other occasions, consists of a large horizontal 
roller journaled in standards (vrindlass-bitts), 
and rotated by handspikes or other means. It 
differs from the capstan principally in the 
horizontally of ita axis. The windlass is a 
modification of the wheel and axle (q.v.). 

" The w indtas* la ft aort of large roller, used to wind 

In the cable or heave op the anchor. — Falconer : 

Shipwreck, ch. 1., note a 

2. A handle by which anything la turned ; 
specifically, a winch-like contrivance for bend- 
ing the ar blast, or crossbow (q.v.). 

” The arblMt a crowbow, the windlaee the 

machloe used in beading that weapon."— Scott : lean - 

hoe, eh. xxviiL (Note.) 

Windlass bitts, s. [Windlass (1), «., I., 
Birr.] 


* wind -lass (2), * wlnd-lace, * wind- 
lasse, *’ wlnd-lesse, s. [Apparently com- 
pounded of wind (2), and lace, the old scnss 
of which was a scare or bit of twisted string.) 

1. A circuit; a circular way, route, or 
course ; a circle, a compass. 

“ Bidding them fetch o ft vrindUuse ft great® waye 
about”— Golding* : Cctstar, foi. 20«, 

2. Any indirect or artful course ; art and 
contrivance ; indirect advances ; shift, sub- 
tleties. 

” And thu* do we of wisdom end of reach. 

With windlace* and with aea&ya of bia.0" 

Shaketp. : Hamlet, it L 

* wlnd'-lass (I), v.t. or 4. [Windlass fl), *.) 
To nse a windlass ; to raise something oy, or 
as hy a windlass. 

" None of oar wlndlatsing will ever bring her upl- 
ift*# Edgeworth : Helen, oh. xlv. 

* wlnd'-lass (2), v.i. [Windlass (2), a.) 

1. To take a circuitous path; to fetch a 
compass. 

“A skilful woodaoiftu hy windlauing presently 
get* ft shoot, which, without taking* comptn. . . ho 
oould never h*ve obtained.*'— Hammond, 

2, To adopt an indirect, artful, or cunning 
course ; to have recourse to shifts or subtleties. 

" She la not ao much at lolanre as to windlass or oae 
craft to aatiafy them. "—Hammond. 

* wind-latch, *. [Windlass, j.J 

* win'-dle, * win - del, s. [A.S. windel = a 
woven basket, a reel, from vnndan = to wind 
(q.v.).] 

* I. A winch, wheel and axle, or windlass. 

2. A kind of reel ; ft turning-frame upon 
which yarn is put to be wound off. (Scott: 
Pirate, ch. vii.) 


windle - etrae, windle - straw, s. 

[A.S. windelstreow, from windel, and etrcow = 
straw (q.v.).] 

Botany: 

L Crested dog’s-tail grass ; bent grass. 

** I had nther that tha rig* of Tillletodlom bare 
nothing hot windle-straes." — Scott : Old Mortality, 
ch. viL 

2. (PI) : The old stslks of various species 
of grass (Britten dt Holland), specially (l)Cy- 
nosurus cristatus, (2) the Spreading Silky Bent 
Grass (Agrostis or Apera Spica-ventI). 

•wind-less, •wind-lesse, a. [Eng. wind 
(1), s. ; -teas.] 

1. Free from or unaffected by wind ; calm, 
smooth. 

2. Wanting or having lost the wind ; out of 
breath; breathless. 

" The wearle hound* *t l**t retire, 

Windlette." Fairfax : Godfrey of Boulogne, v 1 i. 

•wind-lilt, *. [Prob. from Eng. wind (2), 
v ., and lift.] A windlass. 

" The author Intend* no good in all this, but bring* 
it lu aa a windlift to heave up • grots tcaodaL"— 
Earth : Examen, p. SM. 


wind' - mill, * wind - mnlle, * wynd - 
mylle, a. [Eng. wind (1), s., and mi«.) 

I. Lit. : A mill which receives its motion by 
the wind acting on sails, snd which is used 
for grinding grain, raising or pumping water, 
and other purposes. When wind is employed 
as the first mover of machinery, it may be ap- 
plied in two ways : (1) by receiving it upon 
sails which are nearly vertical, and which 
give motion to an axis nearly horizontal, in 



which case the nw 
chine is called a 
vertical windmill ; 
or (2) by receiving 
it upon vertical 

sails which move section of upper 
in a horizontal PART 0F windmill. 
plane, and give 
motion to & vertical axis, in which case it is 
called a horizontal windmill. Sometimes the 
whole mill is made to turn upon a Btrong 
vertical post, and is then called a post mill ; 
but more commonly the roof or head (f) only 
revolves, carrying with it the wind-wheel and 
its shaft, tills weight being supported on fric- 
tion rollers. In the cut, which la a aection of 


the upper part of a vertical windmill, the 
sails or vanes aa are attached hy the frsmee 
to the extremities of the principal axis or 
wind-shaft (b), which is set nearly horizon- 
tally, ao that the sails revolve in a plane 
nearly vertical, and give motion to the driving- 
wheel (c), which in ita turn communicates 
motion to the abaft (d) and the machinery 
connected with it. As it is necessary that 
tha extremity of the wind-shaft must always 
be placed so as to point to the quarter from 
which the wind blows, a large vane or weather- 
cock (e) is placed on the aide which la 
opposite the sails, thus turning them always 
to the wind. But in large mills the motion is 
regulated by a small supplementary wind- 
wheel, a pair of sails occupying the place of 
the vans, and situated at right angles to the 
principal wind-wheel. When the windmiil is 
in ita proper position with the shaft parallel 
to the wind, these supplementary sails do not 
turn ; but when the wind changes they are 
immediately brought into action, and, by 
turning a series of wheel-work, they gradually 
bring round the head to its proper position 
On account of tha inconstant nature of tha 
motion of the wind, it is necessary to maka 
some provision for accommodating the resist- 
ance of tha sails to the degree of violence with 
which the wind blows. This is done by 
clothing and unclothing tha sails ; that is, hy 
covering with canvas or thin boards a greater 
or smaller portion of the frame of the sails 
according to the force of the wind. 

*2. Fig.: A visionary project or scheme , a 
fancy ; a chinicera. 

” He lived and died with general oooucil* lu hi* 
pftte. with windmill* of union to oouoord Rome and 
England, England and Rome. Germany with them 
both.'*— Backet: Life of Williams, i. 102 . 

windmill-cap, s. The movable nppor 
story of the wind-wheel which turns to pro- 
sent tha sails in the direction of the wind. 


windmill-plant, a. 

Bot. : Desmodium gyrans. 

windmill-propeller, a. An applica- 
tion of a wind-wheel to the propulsion of a 
boat. 


* wind'-mfl-l^, a. lEng. windmill; -y.] 
Abounding with windmills. 

M A windmilly oountry this, thoagh the windmill* 
are *> damp and rickety."— Dickens : Uncommercial 
Traveller, xxt. 

• win'-dore, S. [Eng. wind (1), s., and dort = 
door, from an idea that window was a corrup- 
tion of these words.) A window. 

** Nature ha* made mfto'a heart no wlndorts. 

To publish whftt he doe* within doors.” 

Butler : Budibras, I. 1L 214. 


win - dow, * win -do we, * win -doge, 
* windohe, # wyn-dow, * wyn-dowe, 

#. [Lit. t oind-eye, i.e., an eye or hole for the 
wind to enter at ; an opening for air aad 
light (cf. A.S. edgdura = eye-door). From 
IceL vindauga — a window, lit. = wind-eye, 
from vindr — wind, and auga = an aye jeogn. 
with Dan. vindere = a window ; ct vind = 
wind, and oie = an eye.) 

T. Lit. <6 Arch. : An opening in the wall of a 
building, originally for ventilation ; afterwards 
an aperture for the admission of light, pro- 
tected hy mica, oiled linen, horn-paper, or 
glass. In modern houses this opening is 
usually capable of being opened and shut, 
either by casements or sashes, except in the 
case of large shops, or the like. Tha asshes 
contain panes of glass, which are made of 
various sizes, and slide in frames. [Double- 
wino, Double-window, Jamb, Lintel, Sill.] 

41 Bat soft 1 what light through yonder window 
break*?" Shaketp. : Borneo A Juliet, 11. 2. 

II, Figuratively: 

1, An aperture or opening resembling a 
window, or suggestive of a window. 

" The window of my heart, ui'ne eye." 

Shaketp. : Love'* Labour'* Lott, T. 1 


• 2. Tha sash or other thing that covers an 
aperture. 

" To thee I oommeod my watchful soul 
Ere 1 let fall the window* of miue eye*." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., r. A 

* 3. A figure formed by lines crossing each 
other, as in a lattice- window. 


“ The favourite . . . make* great clatter, 

Till he ha* window * ou hi* bread and butter." 

King: On Cookery. 


* 4. A blank spacs in a writing. 

" That your «ald collection have ft window expedient 
to *et what name 1 will therein."— Cronmer: !Ver*J. 
1L 249, 


O&l, ; p6Ht, ; cat* gell, chorus, shin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = £ 
^lyi, -tlan = sh^n. -tion, -slon = shun ; -(ion, -§Ion — zhum -clous, -tious, -sious — shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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window— wine 


window-bar, t. 

I. Lit. : Oae of the bars of a window-sash 
or lattice. 

* Z Fig. (PI.) : Lattice-work on a woman's 
stomacher (q.v.). 

“ Those mlllc-pap* 

That through the window-bar* bore at men ■ eye*." 

ShaJzetp. t Timun of Athens, It. &. 

window-blind, s. A curtain, ahade, or 
shutter to close the window against light, or 
to make It safe against intrusion. 

window -bole, *. The part of a cottage 
window that ia tilled by a wooden blind. 
(Scotch.) 

** Like MftcGlbbon'a crowdr, when be eet it out at 
the window-bole,’— Scott : Bob Roy, eh. xxv. 

window-cleaner, «. 

1. A person whose business it ia to clesn 
windows. 

2. An apparatus for cleaning windows. 

window-curtain, a. A curtain, usnally 
ornamental, hung over the window recess in- 
side a room. 

window-duty, *. [Window -tax.] 

window-frame, t. The frame of a 
window which receives and holds the sashes. 

window-glass, a Glass for windows, 
commoner in quality than plate-glass. 

window-jack, s. A scaffold for car- 
penters, painters, or cleaners, eoahllng them 
to reach the outside of the window. The frame 
has pivoted brace-bars to rest against the out- 
side of the house, and hold-fast* hinged to ao 
adjustable block ; these rest against the inside 
of the window-frame. 

Wlndow-sash, a. [Sash (2), *., 1.] 

/ window-seat, a. A seat in the recess of 
a window. 

“Chair, window-seat , and •ball.'* 

Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. LL 

window-shade, s. A rolling or project- 
ing blind or sun-whada sometimes transparent 
or painted, at other time* canvas on epring 
rollers; a window-blind. 

window-shell, a [Placcka.] 
wlndo w-shntter, *. [Shutter, II. 1.] 
window-sill, t. [Sill (1)> «*, I* 1.1 

window-tax, window-dnty, i. A 

tax formerly imposed in Britain on all win- 
dows in houses (latterly above air in number). 
It was abolished in 1851, a tax on houses 
above a certain rental being substituted. 

* wln’-dow, v.t. [Window, s.] 

1. To furnish with windows. 

2. To set or place in or at a window. 

“ Woaldit thou be window'd In great Borne, ud Me 
Thy matter thus ? " 

Shakesp. ' A atony * Cleopatra, It. IS. 

win'-dowed, o. [Eng. window, s. ; -ed.] 

L Lit. : Furnished with or having a window 
or windows. 

" The whole room ru windowed round about.*— 
Reikptice WoCtonianw, p. 44 • 

* Z Fig. : Having many openings or rents. 

“ Your loop'd tad wi n do w'd raggedn*M.” 

Shakesp. : hear, UL 4. 

wln'-dOW-lSss, o. [Eng. window, s. ; -less.] 
Destitute of a window or windows. 

“ Naked w»fl» and vindowteu rootna." — E. Brook a .* 
root ef Quality. L STL 

* win-dow-jf, a. (Eng. window, a. ; -y.] 
Haviog little crossings like the sashes or a 
window. 

** strangling *nare, or wtndowy net.’* 

Donne : The Bait. 

wind '-pipe, «. [Eng. wind (1), s., and pipe.] 

1. Anal. : The trachea (q.v.). 

2. A/infnj; A pipe for conveying air into a 
mine. 

Wind sor, s. [See def.] 

Geog. : A town in Berkshire, England. 
Windsor bean, *. [Bean, A. L 1.1 
Wlndsor chair, i. 

1. A kind of strong, plain, polished chair, 
made entirely of wood, seat and back. 
t. A sort of low wheel-carriage. 

* Windsor-bnlght, a. One of a body of 
military pensioners having their residence 
within the precinctaof W^odsor Castle. They 


are now called Military Koights of Windsor, 
and aoiuetimea Poor Knights of Windsor. 

wlndsor-soap, 8. A kind of flne-scenied 
aoap, formerly manufactured chiefly at Wind- 
sor. 

wind -ward, adv ., a., A *. [Eog. wind (l), s. ; 
•ward.] 

A. As adv . ; Towards or in the direction of 
the wiod. 

B. As adj . : Being on the aide towards the 
point from which the wind blows. 

C. As subsL : The point or direction from 
which the wiud blows. 

* T To lay an anchor to the windward : A 
figurative expression meaning to adopt early 
measures for success or security. 

* wind'- wax d$, adv. <t[r. [Eng. windward, 
with adverb, anff. -s.] 

A. At adv.: Windward. 

B. At subst . ; The windward. 

" We weyed and turned to the windwards."— Hack- 
luyt : Voyage*, L * 70 , 

wind - weed, * wind weede, t. [Eng. 
wind (2), s., and weed. ] 

Pot . : Polygonum Convolvulus, the Climbing 
Biodweed. Common in British com-flelda. 
[Polygonum.] 

wind -y, * wlnd-le, o. [Eng. wind (l), a. ; -y.] 

L Literally: 

1. Consisting of wind ; resembling wind. 

“ Blown with the winds tempoet of mj »oul." 

Shakmp. : n Henry Yl n 1L A 

2. Tempestuous, boisterous, stormy. 

“ When » windit tempeat blowetb hie.” 

Spenser ; F.Q., 1 L riiL 48 

3. Exposed to or beaten by the wind. 

M OT«rhe«d . . . 

BJmo Pilatus, with hi* winds pine*.** 

Longfellow : Oolden Legend, v. 

L Next to the wind ; windward. 

**8tiU you keep o' the windy *lde o’ the Uw.*— 
Shakesp. t Twelfth Bight, iiL A 

5. Tending to geoerate wind or gas on the 
etomach ; flatulent. 

"In each • windy oolic, water U tb« beot remedy 
after a turfelt of fruit,* — A rbuthno* : On Aliment*. 

6. Caused or attended by wind or flatulence; 
troubled with wiud in the stomach. 

IL Figuratively : 

* I. Applied to words and sighs as resem- 
bling the wiod. 

"With her winds •Igha’ 

ShaJtesy. : Venue * Adonis, 6L 

* 2. Empty, airy, vain. 

"The i windy aatlafactU® of the tongue.** 

Pope: Homer ; Odytsty ir. 1,0*4. 

3. Vain, vaunting ; given to boasting or 
bragging. (Scotch.) 

* windy-footed, a. Swift as the wind. 

** Thft windy-footed dame." 

Chapman : Homer ; Hiad XT, 16S. 

wine, * win, *wyn, wyne.i. [A.S. win, 
from Lat. vinum = wioc ; cogn. with Goth. 
wein; O. H. Ger. win; IceL inn ; Dut. toyn ; 
Ger. loefn; Sw. vin; Dan. viin; Gr. otrov 
(oirws) = wine ; otvrt (oing) = the vine ; 0. Ir. 
Jin = wine. From the same root as withy.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1, In the same sense as IL 
Z The juice of certain fruits prepared in 
imitation of wine obtained from grapes, hut 
distinguished by naming the source from 
whence obtained : as, gooseberry tofne, currant 
wine, Ac. 

3. The nnfermented juice of certain plants : 
as, palm wine. 

* 4. The effects of drinking wine in excess ; 
intoxication. 

“ Noah aw ok a from bis wine."— Genesis lx. 24. 

* 5. The act of drinking wine or iotoxlcating 
liquors. 

** Who hath redoes* of eyes? They that tarry long 
at the wine."— Proverbs xxiiL **. SO. 

6. A wine party at one of the English Uni- 
versities. 

" It la be who prealdeo at the wine given to cele- 
brate Jack'a riae to the Peerage, though aurely ■uch a 
wine was never given at Oxford in aay gentleman'* 
room."— Echo, Sept, ft, 1887. 

IL Technically: 

1. Chem, : The fermented juice nf the grape. 
The must or expressed juice of the grapes 
has a density of fromlOfiS-O to HMD, and con- 
tains from 15 to 88 per cent, of sngsr. It 
developed within itself the yeast necessary for 


the fermentative process, and the action Is 
allowed to proceed until nearly all the sugar 
has been changed ioto alcohol and carbonic 
anhydride. The stronger wines, such as 
sherry and port, are nearly always fortified 
for foreign markets by the addition of refined 
alcohol. The term wins is also applied to 
various fermented extracts of fruit — e.g. t cur- 
rant and elderberry wines. Besides alcohol, 
wine cootaios sugar, bi tartrate of potash, 
odoriferoos matter, with small quantities of 
tannin, gum, acetic and malic acids, lime, Ac. 
The specific gravity of wine varies from D70 
to 1-045. Tha proportion of alcohol in wine 
varies from about 16*20 per cent In port to 
9*80 per oeot. io claret Wioe is largely 
produced in several coon tries of Europe, 
particularly Francs, Spain, Italy, Germaoy, 
and Anstrta. The United States product has 
grown to ba Important, California io particular 
having become & large wios producer, though 
the product hero ia small as compared with 
that of European couotriee. 

Z Pharm. (PI.): Mediclual preparations In 
some respects resembling wine. Sherry is 
generally employed as the menstruum. Thera 
is thus leas alcohol in them than in tinctures 
(q.v.), but enough to prevent their decompo- 
sition. 

TI (1) Oil of wine: Ethereal oil, a reputed 
anodyne, but oniy used in thf> preparation 
Of other compounds. 

(2) Quinine wine : Sherry holding sulphate 
of quinine in solution. 

(3) Spirit (if wine: Alcohol (q.v.). 

(4) Wine of iron (Vinum ferri) : [Steel- 
wine]. 

*wlne-bag f a. 

1. A wine-akin (q.v.). 

2. A person who indulges frequently and to 
excess in wine. (Colloq.) 

wine-berry, wlmbcrry, *• 

Poking : 

L Various apeclee of Ribes, spec. Fibes 
rubrum, E. nigrum, and R. Grossulana. (Britten 
<6 Holland.) 

2. Fnceintm Fitis-ldcea (Britten A Holland) 
and V. MyrtUlus. -The last-named species is 
so called because wine was formerly made 
from it in England, as it still is in Russia. 
(Prior.) 

wine-biscuit, t. A light biscuit served 
with wine. 

wine-cask, *. A cask in which wins U 
or has been kept. 

wine-cellar, $. An apartment or cellar 
for storing wine. They are generally under* 

f round in the basemeot of a hou.se, eo as to 
eep the wine cool, and at an equal tempera- 
ture. 

wine-colored, a. Vinaceous (q.v.). 

wine-cooler, «. A tnb or bath in which 
bottles of wine are surrounded by ice to 
render the contents more palatable in warm 
weather. They are mads of various materials. 
An ordinary variety consists of a porous 
vessel of earthenware, which, being dipped in 
water absorbs a considerable quantity of it. 
A bottle of wine being placed in the vessel, 
the evaporation which take* place from the 
vessel abstracts heat from the wine. Wine- 
coolera for ths table are made of sliver or 
plated metal, aod have ice placed in them. 

wine- fancier, s. A connoisseur of winea. 

wine-fat, #. The vat or vessel Into which 
the liquor flows from the wine-press. 

"Wberelor* *rt tbon red to thiue *pp*r*I. and tbj 
girweut* liks bim that traftdeth la the wine-fa* t — 
Isaiah UllL *. 

t wine-flask, a A flask or bottla of 
wine. 

"Tbe wine-flask lying couched to moa*." 

Tennyson : In Memoriam, UxxvfiL 44 

wine-glass, I. A small glass from which 

wine is drunk. 

wine-grower, «. One who coltfvates a 

vineyard and makes wine ; a proprietor of s 
vineyard. 

wine-growing, *. The cultivation of 
vineyards for the purpose of making wine. 

** Wine-growing to Brltifth Colonic*."—#. JametS 
Gazette, 3 une 18. 1888. 

• wlne-beated, a. Affected or excited 

by wine. (Tennyson: Enid , 1,200.) 


fate, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
or. wore, wplf, work, whd, s$n ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, r&le, full ; try, Syrian, », ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 


wlno— wing 
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wine-making, a The act or process of 
making wines. 

• wine-marc, a. [Marc (2), a] (See ex- 
tract) 

“For a* many [grapes] aa hare lieu among wine, 
mart \ or the refuse of kernels A skins remaining after 
the presse, are hurtful 1 to the head. "—A Holland ; 
Plinie, hk. xxiiL, ch. L 

•wine-measure, a An old English 
measure by which wines and spirits were 
sold. In this measure the gallon contained 
231 cubic inches, and was to the imperial 
standard gallon as 5 to 6 nearly. 

wlne-mcrchant, a A merchant who 
deals in wines. 

• wine-offering, a. A sacrificial offeriog 
of wine. 

•'With largo wine-offering* pour’d, aud eacred feast." 

Milton : P . L. >1L IL 

• wine-overtaken, wine-o’ertaken, 

a. Intoxicated with wine. 

* Now the Satyrs, changed to devils. 

Frighten mortals *eine-o ertaken.” 

Longfellow : Drinking Song. 

Wine-palm, a Any palm from which 
palm-wine is obtained. [Palm-wine.] 

wine-press, a A machine, apparatus, 
or place in which the juica ia pressed out of 
grapes. The wine-press of the Bible was a 
vat, in whioh the juica was expressed by the 
feet of men who trampled the fruit therein, 
staining their legs and garments with the 
colour of the must. 

wine-sap, a A much -esteemed American 
apple. 

wine-skin, s. A bottle or bag of skin 
used in various countries for carrying wine 
(cf. Matt. ix. 17, Mark ii. 22, Luke v. 37). 

Wine-Stone, a A depositor crude tartar 
or argal, which aettlea on the sides and bot- 
toms of wine-casks. 


wine-taster, a. 

1. A person employed to taste and Judge 
the quality, &c., of winsa for purchasers. 

2. A valinch (q.v.). A burette will answer 
for taking a sample from a bottle. 

wine-vault, a 

1. A vault in which wine ia stored in casks. 

2. A name frequently assumed hy public- 
houses where the wine and other liquors are 
served at the bar or at tables. (Generally in 
the plural form.) 

'• A peculiar fragrance was borne upon the breeze iu 
I f a passing fairy had hicof>cgbrd, and had previously 
beeu to a wine-raullt, "—Dick era : Martin Chuzzlcwti. 
eh. «t, 

wine-warrant, a. A warrant to the 
keeper of a bonded warehouse for the delivery 
of wine. 

wine-whey, a. A mixture of wine, milk, 
and water. 

* wine, v.t. [Wink, a] To anpply or provide 
with wine. 

t wine'-bth-ber, a IEng. wine, s., and bib- 
ber.] One who drinks much wine ; a great 
drinker. 

t wine'-blb-bing, s. [Eng. wine , a., and 
hi&bln$r.] The practice of indulging freely in 
wine. 

“ He was not coo tent with leetnring and wineblbbing, 
hot must also take to conspiring."-- ii. U. Lewet : But. 
of Philosophy, ii. 4L 

wine'-s6ilr, t. [Eng. wine, a., and sour 0)-] 

Bot. & ffori. * A variety of Prunus domtstica, 
the Wild Plum. 


wlfrg, *wenge, *wlnge, *wyng, 
*wynge, a [IeeL vcengr = & wing; Dan. 
& 8w. tinge. A nasalized form from the 
same root sa wag (q.v.).] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. Literally: 

(1) In tha same aenaa as II. 3. 

(2) The act or manner of flying; passage by 
flying ; flight. 

••The crow make* wing to the rooky wood." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, lit 1 

* (3) A bird. 


“To whoa® sound chaste wtng* obey." 

Shaketp. : Phenix 4b Turtle, 4. 

2. Figuratively : 

(I) Something which raovea with a wing- 
Itke motion, or which receives a wing-like 


motion from the action of the air, as a fan 
used to winnow grain, the vane or sail of s 
windmill, the feather of an arrow, tha sail of 
a flhip, <fcc. 

• (2) Applied to the front leg or ahoulder of 
eoma quadrupeds. 

M fi in lie at our wing of * rabbit,"— fuller: Worthiet ; 
Norfolk, ii. 124. 

(3) A leaf of a gate or double-door. 

(4) Used emblematically of 

(a) Swiftness, or of aoythiog that carries 
the mind upwards or along ; means of flight 
or rapid motion : as, Fear lent wings to nis 
flight. 

• (6) Care or protection. (Often uaed in the 
plural.) 

’•In the ehadow of thy wing* will 1 rejoice ."— Ptalm 
lxill. 7. 

(5) A ahoulder-knot or small epaulette. 

IL Technically: 

1. Architecture: 

(1) A side projection of a building on one 
aide of the central or main portion. 

(2) A wing- wall (q.v.), 

2. Bot. : [Ala, 1 1. 1.]. 

3. Comparative Anatomy : 

(1) One of the organs of flight in Insects. 
The wings, of which there are normally two 
pairs, are extensions of the thorax, developed 
from sac-like dilatations of the integument, 
which come in contact snd adhere when the 
insect has arrived at maturity. They are 
traversed and supported by nervures. [Ner- 
vure, 3.] The wings of Insects differ greatly 
in their character, and form a criterion for 
classification. [Insecta.] 

(2) One nf the anterior limbs of Birds, which 
are homologons with the fore limbs of the 
Mammalia. Tha wing ia aupi*oited by tbearm 
(humerus), fore-arm (cubitus), and band (nuunts), 
and ia normally furnished throughout its length 
with a range or elastic quills greatly extending 



I, BONE9 AND 2. FEATHERS OF WING OF BIRD. 
L a. Humerus; a Cubitus; c. TThui* d. Radius; a. 
Manus, or haud : f. Carpus ; g. h, i. Metecarwus ; 
Follex, or thuuiu; L Second digit: m, Third digit. 
1 a. Feathers of tha mauue, or primary ouills ; b. 
Feathers of the cuhltua, or secondary quills; o. Co. 
verts of the manus, or primary -coverts : n. Lesser 
primary-coverts; «. Coverts of the cuhitus, or se- 
condary-coverts; r. Median coverts; o. Lesser co- 
verts 5 H. Feathers of the tbumh, or bastard wing. 


its surface and consequent reeistance to tha 
air. In the vast majority of the Carinatoe the 
wiogs are true organa of flight, but in the lm- 
pennes they are modified to serve as swimming 
organs, when the featherawith which they are 
covered closely resemble scales [Penguin, 1.] ; 
in the Ratit® they are mere aida in running, 
as in the ostriches, or are functionless, as in 
the Apterygidse. 

(3) The term wing is loosely applied to*the 
wing-membrane (q.v.) of Bats ana of the ex- 
tinct Pterodactyls. [Patagium.] 

4. Fort.: The longer aida of a crown or 
horn work uniting it to the main work. 

f 5. OeoL : One of the slopes of an anticlinal. 

6. Hydraulic Engineering : 

(1) An extension endways of a dam, some- 
times at an angle with the main portion. 

(2) A aide dam on a river shore to contract 
the channel 

7. Mach. : A thin, broad projection, as the 
wings of a gudgeon, which keep it from turn- 
ing in tha wooden shaft of which it forme the 
pivot. (WiNa-auDOEON.] 

8. MUU. : One of the extreme divisions or 
two aide-bodies of an army, regiment, &c. 

9. Milling: A strip, commonly of leather, 
attached to the skirt of the runner to sweep 
the meal Into the spout. 

10. Agric. : The portion of a ploughshare 
which cuta tha bottom of the furrow. 

11. Shipbuilding: 

(1) The sponson (q.v.). 

(2) [WTNO-PAafiAOE.] 

12. T^eaf. : One of the sides of the stage of 
a theatre; also, one of the long, narrow 


scenes which All np the picture on the aide nl 
the stage. 

"The official report oo the fire states that It wu 
caused hy the wingt catch lug lire from a go* let, 
whereby the whole of the eceuery on the stage wjui 
almost immediately afterwards enveloped in flames." 
—Echo, March 24, 188& 

13. Vehicles: The aide or displayed portioi 
of a dashboard. 

% 1. On or upon the wing : 

(1) Flying; in flight. 

" Birds are said to be fairly numerous and «troo| 
upon the wing.’— Daily Telegraph, 8ept 8, 1885. 

(2) Speeding to the object ; on tbe road. 

“ When l had seen this hot love on the wing.” 

Shaketp. : Ba-nlet, IL 2. 

2. Upon the wings of the vnnd : With the 
utmost speed or haste. 

3. Wing and wing : 

Navt. : Said of a fore-and-aft vessel going 
before the wind, with her fore-sail hauled over 
to one side and main-sail to tha other aide. 

wing-oase, s. [Elytron, l.) 

wing-compass, s. A joiner’s compass 
with an arc-shaped piece which passes throngh 
the opposite leg and ia clamped by a set-screw. 

wing-cover, a [Elytron, 1.3 
wing-coverts, a pi. 

Comp. Anat . : The smaller wing-feathers of 
birds ; the tectricea. [See illustration 2 undei 
Wing, a, II. 3. (2).] 

• wing-footed, a. 

1. Having wings on the feet ; hence, awift- 
footed. 

" Wing-footed messenger of J ove’s command.” 

Cowper : Elegy it 1 

2. Swift ; moving or passing with rapidity : 
as, wing-footed time. 

wing - gudgeon, a A metallic shaft 
forming a journal for water or other wheels 
having wooden axles. Tha wings ara let into 
the ends of the wood and confined by wrought- 
iron bands, put on hot, which become tight 
by shrinking. 

wing-handed, a. 

Zool . : Cheiropteroua (h-v.). 

"The animals belonging to thia wing-handed family 
embrace those which come under the genus Veepertilio 
Of Limuaua "—Eng. Cyclop {Zool). i. Ml 

wing-membrane, a 

Comp. Anat. : The thin, leathery membrane 
which extends between tbe fora aud hind 
limba of bats. 

wing-passage, s. 

Shipbuild. : A passage-way around the cabins 
of the orlop-deck in ahips of war, to allow 
access to the ship’s' side for repairing during 
action. 

wing-rail, s. [Guard-rail.] 
wing-shell, a 

1 1. An elytron. (Grew.) [Elytron, I.] 

2. Zool. : A popular name for any animal or 
ahell of the families Avicnlidae or Strombidse, 
or of the class Pteropoda. 

wing-stroke, a. The stroke or sweep of 
a wing. 

* wing-swift, a. Of rapid flight, 
wing-transom, *. [Transom, a, 4.J 
wing-wale, s. 

Shipbuild . : The sfronson-rim (q.v.). [Wing-, 
a, IL II.] 

wing-wall, a One of the lateral walla 
of an abutment, which form ft enpport and 
protection thereto, to prevent the access of 
water to tha rear and act as breast-walls to- 
support the bank. 

wing; v.L & i. [Wino, a] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To furnish with winga ; to enable to fly, 

2. To enable or cause to move with celerity,, 
as in flight 

•• My dreaming fear with atonns hath wing'd the wind. ' 

Byron t Corvatr, i. 14. 

3. To supply with side parts or division*,, 
as an army, a bouse, &c. 

“ The main battle . . . 

Shall be wall winged with our chiefest home. 

Shaketp. : Richard III * ▼. ft 

4. To transport by flight ; to cause to fly, 
as on wings. (In this sense, reflextvely.) 

** Per thU he wing'd him hack." 

Moore; Veiled Prophet of Khoranan. 


b&l, b6^; ptf&t, JiSvrt; cat, 9011, chorus, 5hln, bough ; go, gem; thin, $his; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -ing,. 
-dan, -tlon = shgn, -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -gion = zuftn. -clous, -tious, -sious — sh&s. -ble, -die, &c. = bgl, dfl 
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winged— winnow 


5. Td traverse in flying; to move or pass 
through in flight. 

" The crow* and choogha that win g the midway air." 

Shaketp. : Lear, iv. 6. 

6. Tn direct in flight or by flying ; to pass 
over with great rapidity. 

“The flrat bold Javelin . . . wing'd It* course." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad xlv. 466. 

7. To cut off the wing or wings of. 

8. To wound with shot in the wing ; by ex- 
tension, to disable a bird without killing It. 

“The on* I knocked over wu only winged,"— Field, 
Dec. 19, ISM. 

9. To disable a limb of ; to wound in the 
arm. 


** 'All right,* *ald Mr. 8nodgnws, 'be eteady and 
wing him Dickens: Pickwick, ch. iL 


B. Intrans. : To fly ; to exert tbe power of 
flight. 

” Unclean vulture*, aulklly winging over the flat." 
—Field, Dec. IT. 1887. 


H To wing a Jlighl: To proceed by flying ; 
to fly. 


winged, a. [Eng. wing, a. ; -td.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Furnished with wings. 

" Whom the whyfd harpy, swift Podargi, bore." 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xvl. 184. 

*2. Fanned with wings; swarming with 
wings. 

“The winged air dark with pltimea" 

Milton : Comus, T80. 

3. Feathered, as an arrow. 

* 4. Soaring on wings or as on wlnga ; soar- 
ing, lofty, elevated, sublime. 

" How winged the sentiment that virtue U to be fol- 
lowed for it* own sake, because it* easooce U divine."— 
J. S. Earfoot. ( Webster.) 

5. Swift, rapid ; passing or moving quickly. 


" Those winged word* like arrow* sped." 

Byron : Bride of A bydot, L & 

IL Technically : 

X. Bol, £ Zool. : Alated (q.v.). 

2. Her. : Represented with wings, or having 
wings of a different colour from the body. 


winged-bull, s. 

Arch. : An architectural decoration of fre- 
quent occurrence in ancient Assyrian temples, 
where winged hurnan-headed bulls and lions 
of colossal size usually guarded tbe portals. 
They were evidently typical of the union of 
the greatest intellectual and physical powers. 

wlnged-horse, s. [Pegasus.) 

winged lion, s. Tbe symbol of the evan- 
gelist St. Mark, adopted as the heraldic 
device of the Venetian republic, when St. 



WINGED LION. 


Mark supplanted St. Theodore aa the patron 
eaint of Venice. A celebrated bronze figure 
of the winged lion of St. Mark, surmounting a 
magnificent red granite column formed out of 
& aingie block, stands in the Piazzetta of St. 
Mark at Venice. 

wlnged-pea, s. 

Bot. : Tetragvndobus edulis. [Titragono- 
lobus.] 

wlng'-er, s. [Wing, s.) 

Naut. : A smaller water-cask stowed In a 
vessel's hold where the sides contract fore 
and aft, and are relatively smaller than those 
amidships. 

c wing'-lSsa, o. [Eng. wing; -less.] Having 
no wings. Used in Natural Science— 

(1) Of birds in which the forelimbs are ab- 
sent, as was probably the case in the genera 
Dlnornis and Melonornis. 

11 Prof. Now ton think* that they were absolutely 
winglcu."— Wallace : Oeog. Hitt. Antm., IL 368. 


(2) Of birds In which the forelimbs ara rudi- 
mentary and unfitted for flight. These Inclnde 
all the Struthiones (q.v.), and the lmpennes, 
or Penguins. Ofteu applied specifically to 
the Apterygidae(q.v.). 

“A paper wai read on wingleu hlrds."— Nature, 
May 14, 1883. p. 46. 

(3) Of insects, as a translation of Aptera 
(q.v.) ; more generally applied to those forms 
in which the wings are rudimentary or want- 
ing owing to sex or modification of sex. 


Wlhg'-let, s, [Eng. wing, s. ; dimin. suff. -let.] 
A little wing, specifically, the bastard wing nf 
a bird, or the rudimentary wing of some In- 
sects. 

“ When he took off the winglett, either wholly or 
partially, the buzzing oeazed ."— Kirby A Bpence : J En- 
tomology, IL 882. 


• wing'-fr a. [Eng. wing, s. ; -y.) 

1. Having wings. (The Globe edition ol 
Spenser reads winged.) 

** Pale of hue and wingy heeled." 

Spenser : F. Q., III. zlL 12. 

2. Rapid, swift. 

** With wingy epeed oti tetri p the eastern wind.** 

Add it on : 0 rid ; Story of Phaeton, 

3. Soaring as if on wings ; airy, volatile, 
vain. 


“ Tho*e vringy mysterleeand airy *ubtletlea In reli- 
gion ."—Browne ; Hetigio Medici, *ect. 9. 


wink, * winke, • wynk, * wynke, v.i. & l. 

[A.S. wincian ; cogn. with wancol = waver- 
ing, and Eng. wench (q.v.); O. Dut. wincken, 
wencken s = to wink ; wanckel = unsteady ; 
wanck a* a moment, an instant, lit. = the 
twinkling of an eye; lcel. vanka = to wink, 
to rove ; Dan. vinke = to beckon ; Sw. vinka 
— to beckon, to wink; M. H. Ger. winken; 
Ger. winken = to nod, to make a sign. Fram 
the eame root come wince, winch , winkle.] 

A. Intransitive : 

I, Literally : 

1. To close and open the eyelids quickly 
and involuntarily ; to blink, to nictitate. 

11 1 have not winked ainoe I saw theae eight*."— 
Shakes p. ; Winter s Tale, ILL a 

* 2. To close the eyes; to shut the eyelids 
so as not to see. 

“And I will wink ; »o «hall the day *eem night" 
Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis, ]2L 

3. To give a significant sign by a motion of 
the eyelids. 

" You saw my master irinfc and laugh upou you f " 
Shaketp. : Taming of the Shrew, ir. 4. 

IL Figuratively : 

1. To twinkle; to glimmer with dubious 
light. 

" The taper* wink, the chieftain* *hriok." 

Byron : Oscar qf Alva. 

2. To seem or affect not to see ; to wilfully 
shut the eyes or take no notice ; to over- 
look, as something not perfectly agreeable, 
or which one does not wish to see ; to con- 
nive. (Followed by at.) 

“ And the time* of thi* ignorance Ood winked at." 
—Acts zvtL »o. 

B. Trans.: To close and open rapidly, as 
the eyelids : as, to wink one's eye. 


wink, s. [Wink, t>.) 

1. The act of closing tbe eyelids rapidly. 

" A* well a* the wink of an eye." 

Ben J orison ; Cynthia t Bevels, r. a 

2. A hint or sign given by shutting the eye 
with a significant cast. 


“ Nod, wink, and laughter all were o’er." 

Scott : Lord qf the Islet, L 8L 


3- No more time than is necessary to shut 
the eyes. 

" In a wink the false love turn* to bate." 

Tennyson : Merlin A Vivien, 70L 


^ Forty winks: A short nap. (Colloquial £ 
humorous.) 


wink-a-peep, wink and poop, s. 

Bot. : The Scarlet Pimpernel, Anagalllsar - 
vensti. So named because the finwer closes 
or winks on damp days, while opening or 
peeping again when the weather becomes fine. 
Called also Win copipe. (Britten £ Holland.) 

wlrik'-er, s. [Eng. wink, v. ; -er.] 

1. One who winks. 

" A set of ooddera, winkers, and whisperer*, who«e 
buriuees i* to strangle all other*' offspring of wit in 
their hirlh."— Pope. ( Todd.) 

2. A blinker (q.v.). 


t winker-muscle, s. (See extract.) 

" The ft zed point of attachment of the winker-mus- 
cle ( orbicularis palpebrarum ) i* to the Inner dde of 
the rim of tbe orbit.'— Journ. Anthrop. lnttit ., iv. 244. 
(Noted 


wihk-ing, pr. par., a ., & a [Wink, v.) 

A. <k B. Aspr. par. £ part icijh adj, i (See the 
verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act of one who winke ; e 
wink. 

U Like winking: Very rapidly ; very quickly 
end with vigour. ( Colloq .) 

" Nod away at him. If yoa please, like winking."-* 
Dickens: Oreat Hxpectations, ch. zzL 

* wink'-IAg-ly, adv. [Eng. winking; - ly .) 
Like one who winks ; with the eye almost 
closed. 

“ He vlewetb It winkingly, a* those do that are pur- 
bUnd .”— Peacham : On Drawing. 

win -kle, i. [A.S. winch.] A kind of shell- 
fish ; the periwinkle. 

wink -ler-ite, «. [After Dr. C. Winkler ; suff. 

- ite (Min.).] 

Min.: An amorphous mineral occurring 
with various other species at Pria, near 
Motril, Spain. Hardness, 3*0 ; sp. gr., 3*432 ; 
colour, bluish- tu violet-black ; streak, dark- 
brown ; fracture, conchoidai. Analyses 
showed a compound of an araenate of cobalt 
and copper mixed with a carbonate. A very 
donhtful species. 

wink-worth-ite, s. [After Winkworth, 
Nova Scotia, where fonnd ; suff. -fie (Min.).] 
Min. : A mineral described by H. How as 
occurring in nodules imbedded in gypsum. 
Hardness, 2 to 3 ; lustre, glistening ; colourless 
to white. Analyses yield varying proportions 
of sulphuric, boracic and siiicic acids, with 
the lime and water fairly constant Probably 
a mixture. 

win-le, s. [See def.) A corruption of windle 
(q.v.). 

win'-n$,s. [Guianan name.) A layer of the 
dried bark of Lecythis Ollaria, used In Guiana 
as wrappers for cigarettes. {Trias. of Bot.) 

win’-na, wun’-na, v.i. [See def.) Wili not. 
(Scotch'.) 

* win'-na-ble, a. [Eng. win; -able.] Capable 
of being* won or gained. 

" All the rest are win nable."— PaU Man Oasette, 
Feb. 18, 1888. 

* wlnne, v.t. k i. [Win, v.] 

win'-ner, s. [Eng. win, v. ; -er.] One who 
wins or gains hy success in any contest or 
competition ; a victor. 

" Th* eveut 

•I* yet to Dwne the * einner." 

Shaketp. : Cymbcline, 1IL a 

win-nltng, * wyn-nyngo, pr. par., a., & s, 
[Win, v.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verbX 

B. As adj.: Attractive; adapted to gain 
favour; charming. 

" Her amile; her *pe«ch, with winning •w*y.*’ 
Scott ; Lady of the Lake, IL 10. 

C. As substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of gaining. 

“ The winning end flnell mice of Namantla.”— P. 
Holland: Plinie. hk. »X»UL, ch. xL 

2. The sum won in any game or competition. 
(Usually in the plural.) 

“ A friendly trial of *kiil, and tho winnings to be 
Uid out In an eaterUlnment." — Congreve. Double 
Dealer. IL 

IL Mining: 

1. A new opening. [Coal-minino, B.) 

2. A portion of a coal-field to be worked. 

winning-hazard, s. [Hazard, s., II.) 

winning-post, s. A post or goal in a 
race-course, the passing of whicb determines 
the issue of the race. 

wln'-nlhg-l^, adv. [Eng. winning; -ly.] In 
a winning or attractive manner ; charmingly. 

w&i'-nock, win'-d6ck, s. [See def.] A 
window. (Scotch.) 

win -now, * winde wen, ’ wyno-wen, 
winow, v.t. k i. [A.S. windwian, from 
ivind = wind (1), s. ; cf. lcel. t rinza, from vindr 
= wind ; Lat ventilo, from ventus — wind.) 
A. Transitive: 

1. lif. : To separate and drive tbe chaff from 
by means of wind. 

" In the too yoor golden grain display, 

And thrash it ont aud winnow it by day." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Georgia L 400. 


late, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p 5 t, 
or, wore, wqIL work, who, son ; mute, cub, ciire, ignite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. 00,00 = 0; ey = a ; an = kw. 
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2. Figuratively: 

* (1) To fan ; to beat as with wings. 

" With quick fun 

Winnows the huxom air.” Milton: P. L, ». 270. 


(2) To examine ; to sift ; to try, as for the 
purpose of separating falsehood from truth, 
good from bed. 

“ If some be friends. 

They may with eaae be w'mnoufd." 

Dryden : Don Sebastian, 1U 1. 


B, Intrans. : To separate chaff from corn. 


“ iV innow not with every wind.'— Ecclut. ▼. 9. 


wln'-now-er, *. [Eng. winnow; -er.] One 
who winnows ; a winnowing machine. 

* At a winnower pourgeth the obaflf from the come." 
— Udal : Luke, (Pref.) 


wm'-now-irig, pr. par. or a. [Winnow.] 

winno wing-machine, a. A machine 
in which grain is cleansed from chaff, dirt, 
grass-seeds, dust, &c., by being enbjected to 
a shaking action on riddles and sieves in 
succession, whilst an artificial hlsst of wind 
is driven against it on and through the sieves, 
and as it falls from one to another. 


win-row, s. & v. [Wind-row.] 
win'-seSr, s. [Wincev.] 

win' some, * win'-som, a. [A. 8. wynsum 
= delightful, from wyn=joy, delight, from 
«W7i-, stem of pa. par. of vrinnan = to win, 
with sufT. -sum = Eng. -some.] 

1. Lively ; pretty ; of engaging appearance ; 
attractive. 

“ Tbit winsome young gentleman*! horte. that's Jntt 
oome frae the North.’*— Scott: Waserley, cn. xix. 

2. Cheerful, merry, gsy. ( Prov .) 

win'-SOmo-n^SS, s. [Eng. winsome; - ness .] 
The quality or state of being winsome ; attrac- 
tiveness, winningneas. 


win' -tor (IX * wyn-ter, a. & a. [A.S. winter 
= a winter, a yesr (pL winter , wintru) ; cogn. 
with Dut. winter ; Icel. vetr ; O. Icel. vettr, 
vittr; Dan. & Sw. vinter; O. H. Ger. wlntar ; 
Ger. winter; Goth, wintrus. Probshly a 
nasalised form allied to wet (q.v.).] 

A. As substantive : 

1. The cold season of the year. Astrono- 
mically considered, winter begins in northern 
latitudes when the sun enters the sign of 
Capricorn, or at the solstice about December 
21, and ends at the equinox in March ; but 
in its ordinary sense it is taken to include the 
months of December, January, and February. 
[Season, 1.] 

M If inter '■ not gone yet, if the wild geese fly thut way.** 
Shaketp. : Lear, 11. 4. 

2. A year. The part being used (in the 
same sense as summer) for the whole. 

** He seemed some seveuty winters old," 

iSoott ; Lay of ths Last Minstrel, 11. 19. 

* 3. Used as an emblem of any cheerless 
situation, as poverty, misfortune, destitution, 
old age, or death. 

" Now is the winter of our dliconteut 
Hade glorious summer by this sun of York." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., L 1. 

4. The part of a printing-press which sus- 
tains the carriage. 

5. An implement made to hang on the front 
of a grate for the purpose of keeping a tea- 
kettle or the like warm. 

6. The last portion of com brought home at 
the end of harvest, or the state of having all 
the grain on a farm reaped &nd inned ; also, 
the rural feast held in celebration of the in- 
gathering of the crop. (Scotch.) 

B. As adj. : Pertaining, relating, or suit- 
able to winter ; winterly ; wintry. 

* Winter garments ... are finally put on one 

id*.’ —Daily Telegraph, March 16, 1888. 

winter-aconite, s. 

, BoL: The genus Eranthis (q.v.); specially 
E. hyemalis. So called from flowering in 
midwinter. (Prior.) 

winter-apple, s. An apple that keeps 
’ well in winter, or th&t doea not ripen till 
winter. 

winter-assizes, a. pi. 

Law : Assizes held in winter. The Winter 
Assizes Act, 39, 40 Viet., c. 57, allows counties 
to be combined by Order of Council for winter 
asaizea, that prisoners maymora speedily be 
brought to trial. (English.) 

winter-barley, a. A kind of barley 
sown in autumn. 


# winter - beat on, a. Harassed by 
wintry or severe weather. 

“ His owns winter-beaten Aocke.”— Spenser : Shop, 
hoards Calender « Jan. (Arg.) 

winter-bloom, s: 

Bot . : Hamamelis virginica. So named be- 
cause its flowers appear late in autumn, while 
the leaves are falling. [Hamamelis.] 

winter-cberry, s. 

Botany : 

1. Physalis Alkekengl; a downy herb, with 
a creeping, perennial root, ovate, deltoid 
leaves, au inflated, reddish-yellow calyx, a 
campanulate-rotate corolla of a dirty white 
colour, and a red fruit. So named from Its 
red, cherry-like berry, so conspicuous in win- 
ter. (Prior.) [Alkekenoi, Physalis.] 

2. Solarium Pseudo-capsicum. 

3. Cardiospermum HaUcacdbwm. [Cardio- 

SPERMUM.] 

winter-circuit, s. 

Law : A circuit for the holding of winter 
assizea (q.v.X 

winter-citron, a. A sort of pear. 

# winter-clad, a. Clothed for winter ; 
warmiy clad. (Tennyson : Princess, ii. 105.) 

winter-cough, a. A popular uame for 
chronic bronchitis. [Bronchitis.] 

winter-crack, s. 

Bot. : A small green plum or bullace, which 
ripens very lata. 

winter-cress, a. 

Bot. ; The genus Barbarea, specially B. 
prcecox. [Belleisle-cress.] 
winter-crop, a. A crop which will stand 
the severe coid of winter, or which may be 
converted into fodder during the winter. 

winter -fallow, a. Ground that is fal- 
lowed in winter, 
t winter-fauvette, *. 

Omith. : The genus Accentor (q.v.). 

winter - garden, *. An ornamental 
garden for winter, entirely or partially co- 
vered in. 

winter-grape, *. 

Bot. : Vitis cordifolia, a North American 
species of vine, with cordate leaves. It ia 
one of the Fox-grapes. [Fox-crape.] 

winter-greens, s. pi. A comprehensive 
name for sach greens as are in season in the 
winter months. The chief are broccoli, Brus- 
sels sprouts, and Scotch kale. 

* winter-ground, v.t. To protect from 
the inclemency of the winter season, like a 
plant covered with straw or the like. 

" Furred mou betide* to winter-ground thy cone.” 
Shaketp. : CymbeHne, iv. X 

* winter-gull, winter-mew, $. 

Omith. : [See extract]. 

Tha Common Onll [La rut cantuj In the Immature 
state has been described hy the name of the Winter- 
Qull. '— Pennant : Brit. Zool., ii. 18X 

winter-hellebore, a. 

Bot. : Eranthis hyemalis. [Winter- aconite.] 

winter-kill, v.t. To kill by the inclem- 
ency of the weather in winter ; ss, To winttr- 
kiU wheat or clover. (Amer.) 

' t winter -lodge, winter-lodgment, a. 

Bot. : A bad or bulb protecting an embryo 
or very young shoot from injury during the 
winter. [HisEnNACLE, II. 1.] 

* winter-love, a. Cold, conventional, or 
insincere love. 

“ Making a little winter-love in a dark corner."— Ben 
Jonson: Discoveries. 

winter-ova, winter-eggs, s. pi 

The ova or eggs of maoy Insects and other 
animals which are aufllcieotly hardy to keep 
through the winter and produce larvae in the 
apriog. The insects which lay winter eggs 
usually do not live through the winter, the 
species being continued by the vitality of the 
eggs, which endure the frosts unharmed. 
[Summer-ova.] 

winter-pear, s. Any pear that keeps 
well in winter, or that ripens In winter. 

* winter-proud, * winter-prowd, a. 

Too green and luxuriant in winter. (P. Hol- 
land : Plinie, bk. xvii. ch. ii.) 


winter-quarters, s. pi. The quarter* 

of an army during the winter ; a winter resi- 
dence or station. 

winter-rig, v.t. To plough in ridges and 
let lie fallow in winter. (Prov.) 

* winter-settle, s. A winter teat or 
dwelling; winter quarters. (Freeman.) 

winter-solstice, s. [Solstice,] 
winter-sploe, s. 

Bot. : Chimonanthus fragrant. [Chi MOM- 

ANTHU3.] 

winter-sweet, a. 

Bot. : The genua Origanum, spec. 0. herct- 
cleoticum, a marjoram with white flowers from 
Southern Europe. 

winter-weed, a. 

Bot. : A popular name for any small weed 
in corn which survives and flourishes during 
the winter, as Stellaria media (Chickweed), 
Feroruea hederifolia, &c. The last-named 
species is eo called from its being the weed 
which spreads most in winter. (Prior.) 

winter -wheat, *. Wheat aown in 
autumn. 

win'-ter, * wyn-ter, * wyn-tre, v.t. & i. 

[Winter (1), a.] 

A. Trans. : To keep, feed, manage, or main- 
tain during the winter. 

“ The poMlhlllty of wintering stock with a minimum 
of root*. — Field, Dec. 81. 1887. 

B, Intrans. ; To pass the winter ; to hiber- 
nate. (Isaiah xviii. 6.) 

Win'-ter (2), «. [Wintera.] (See compound.) 

Winter’s bark, a. [DaiMva.] 

* win'- ter- a, a. [Named after Wiliism Winter, 
a captain in the Royai Navy, who sailed round 
the world with Sir Francis Drake.] 

Bot. : A synonym of Drimys (q.v.). 

win'-ter-b5r-rjf f a. [Eng. winter (1), and 
berry.] 

Bot. : (1) The genus Prinos (q.v.) ; (2) Ilex 
montana. 

win-tcr'-S-ne, a. pi. [Mod. Lat. winter(a); 
Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ece.] 

Bot. : A tribe of Magnoliaceae. Carpels 
whorled in a single row ; leaves with pellucid 
dots, and often exstipulate. 

t win'-ter-er, s. [Eng. winter, v. ; -er.] One 
who retires to winter quarters. 

" Lnxurle* denied to the winterer on board ihip."— 
Athencsum, March 6, 1886, p. *19. 

win' -tor-green, $. [Eog. toiler, and green.] 
Botany : 

1. (Si7ig.): (1) The genus Pyrola (q.v.); 
(2) The genus Trieotalia (q.v.); (8) Gaul- 
theria procumbens. 

2. (PL): The order Pyrolacese (q.v.X (Linde 
ley.) 

win'-ter-irig, a. [Eng. winter ; - ing .] 

1. The act of one who winters. 

2. Food or fodder to support cattle during 
the winter. 

win'-ter-ltf, a. [Eng. winter (1), a. ; -ly.] 
Such as is suitable to winter ; of a wintry 
kind ; wintry, cheerless, uncomfortable, cold. 
" The air growing more winterly."— Camden : Disc 
Elizabeth (an. 1696). 

t win'-ter-tlde, a. [Eng. winter, a., and 
tide.] Winter ; the winter season. 

" Fruit* 

Which In wintertide ibaU itar 
The block earth with radiance." 

* Tennyson: Ode to Memory, 1L 

win'-ter-#, a. [Eng. winter (1), a. ; -y] Like 
or suitable to winter ; wintry. 

win'-tle, v.i. [Prob. connected with to wind.] 
To stagger, to reel ; to roll or tumble gently 
over. (ScoIcA) 

Win'-tle, *. [Wintle, v.) A staggering mo- 
tion ; a gentle rolling tumble. 

1 He] turahl’d wl* a wintle.” Bums : Halloween. 

* win'-troiis, a. [Eng .winter; -ous.] Wintry, 
stormy. 

" The more wintrous the oeason of life hath been."— 
T. Boyd. 

win'-tr^, a. [Eng. winter; -y.] Of or per* 


bSU. bo^; ptflt, Jtfiwj oat, $eU, chorus, yhto, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, ejlst ph = L 
-elan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun ; -^lon. ~§lon — zhhn. -cions, -tlous, -slous = shus. -bio, -<Uo, Ac. - bel, d$l. 
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tabling to winter ; of the nature of winter ; 
brumal, hyernal, wintery, cold, cheerless. 

" In wintry age to feel q« elilll.’* 

Hamper : To S/ary. 

*win'-& a. [Eng. tcin(e); -y.] Haying the 
nature, taste, or qualities of wine. 

“ See whether the melons will not be more winy.*— 

Bacon. 


winze (1), s. [leal, vlnza = to winnow (q.v.).] 

Mining: 

1. A shaft sunk from one level to another 
tor communication or ventilation. 

2. A wheel and axle for hoisting. 

winze (2), a. (Etym. doubtful. J A curse, an 
Imprecation. {Scotch.) 

wipe, *wype, v.t. [A.S. wipian = to wipe, 
from a hypothetical trip = a wisp of atraw ; 
cf. Low Ger. wiep=& wisp of atraw, a rag 
to wipe anything with.] [Wisp.] 

L To rub with something soft for clesning ; 
to clean by gentle rubbing. 

** Hire over lippe wiped she so elene.* 

Chaucer : C. T., 154. (Pro!.) 

2. To strike or brush off gently. (Often 
with at oay, from, of, up, Ac.) 

" Wiping the teem from her ■affUsed eves.’' 

Spenter: F. q., III. vIL Ift 

*3. To cleanse, as from evil practices or 
abuses. (2 Kings xxl. 18.) 

4. To efface, to obliterate, to remove. 

" One who will wipe your sorrow from your eye*." 

Thornton: Cattle of indolence, 1L. 70. 

• 5. To cheat, to defraud, to trick. (With 
out.) 

“ The next bordering lords oommoaly encroach one 
upon another, u one is stronger, or lie etlll In wait to 
wipe them out of their lsndM.’'— Spenser : St at s of 
Ireland. 

U 1. To wipe away: To remove by rubbing 
or torsion ; hence, figuratively, to remove, to 
remove or take away generally. 

2. To wipe one's eye : 

(1) Trans. : To shoot game which another 
has missed ; hence, to obtain an advantage by 
superior activity. (Slang.) 

(2) Intrans: To take another drink. (SZanp.) 


3. To wipe out : To efface, to obliterate. 

" Death, which wipe* out man. 

Finds him with many an unsolved plan." 

Matthew Arnold : lietijnation. 


wipe (l), *• [Wipe, p.] 

1. The act of rubbing for the purpose of 
cleaning. 

2. A blow, a stroke. (Slang.) 

* 3. A gibe, a aneer ; a severe sarcasm. 

" To touch with & satiric wipe 
That symbol of thy power, the pipe.* 

Cowpor : To Re*. William BuZL 

*4, A mark or note of iufamy ; a brand. 

“Wors# then ^slavish wipe or birth-hoar's blot." 

hhokttp. : Rape of Lucrece , 6*7. 

5. A handkerchief. (Slang.) 

" This here wmrment’s prlcgedyocir wipe.* 
Barham: Ingoldtby Legend*; The Forlorn One. 


wipe (2), a. [Sw. vipa = the lapwing ; Dan. 
vibe; Scotch weep, peemoeep (from the cry).] 
The lapwing or peewit (q.v.). ( Prov .) 


lets of metal ; Icel. viravirki — wire-work, 
filagree-work.] 

1. A metallic rod, thread, or filament of 
amall and uniform diameter. The largest aize, 
numbered 0000, of the Birmingham wire- 
gauge, has a diameter of '454 inch ; but smaller 
aizea even than tliia, except when drawn out 
to considerable lengths, are generally known 
as bars or roda. Lead- wire for the manufac- 
ture of bullets may considerably exceed the 
above diameter. Wire is usually cylindrical, 
but it la also made of various other forms, as 
oval, half-round, sanare, and triangular, and 
of more complicated shapes for small pinions; 
for forming the pattern on biocka used in 
calico-printing, and for other purposes. 

" With golden wire to weave her curled heed." 

Spenter: F. Q., 1IL viil. 7. 

2. Uaed absolutely for telegraph wire, and 
hence, colloquially, applied to the telegraph 
itself : as, To send a message by wire. 

3. Hence applied to a message sent by tele- 
graph;^ a telegram : as. He aent me a wire. 

4. Uaed in hunting language for wire-fencing. 

5. A pickpocket (Slang.) 

H Wire of Lapland : A shining slender sub- 
stance made from the sinews of the reindeer, 
aoaked in water, beaten, and spun luto 
thread. Being then coated with tin, it ia 
used by the Laplanders to embroider their 
clothes. (Ogilvie.) 

wire-bent, s. 

Bot. : Kardus stricta. 

wire-bridge, a. A bridge suspended by 
cables made of wire. 

wire-cartridge, s. A cartridge for 
fowling in which the charge of shot has wire 
ligaments. 

wire-eloth, s. A fabric whose w r oof and 
weft are of wire ; the size of the wire, the 
shape and aizea of the meahes, being adapted 
to the uses of the completed screen, sifter, or 
aleve, or the character of the machine in which 
It la to be used. 

Wire-edge, s. A thin wire-like edge, 
formed on a cutting tool by over sharpening 
ft on one side. 

wire-fence, wire-fteneing, s. A to nee 

made of parallel strands of wire, generally 
galvanized, strained between upright posts 
placed at suitable distances aj>art. Or late 
years wire-fencing has to a considerable extent 
taken the place of the old quick hedges, being 
easily transferred from place to place, so as to 
inclose different portions of ground at different 
times as required. 1 1 alao has the advantages 
of being durable and of overshadowing or 
occupying no cultivable ground. 

wire-gauge, *. A gauge for measuring 
the thickness of wire and sheet-metala. It is 
usually a plate of steel having a series of aper- 
tarea arbund its edge, each corresponding in 
width to the diameter of wire of a certain 
number. 

wire-gauze, a A fine, close qaality In 
wire-cloth. 


Wlp -er, a. [Eng. wip(e), v. ; -er.) 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. One who wipes. 

2. That which ia used for wiping. 

•• And the w l pert tor their notes.* 

Ben Jonton : Matgue qf Owlet. 

II. Technically: 


1. Mach.: A cam which projects from a 
horizontal shaft and acta periodically upon a 
toe whose elevation lifts the valve-rod and 
puppet-vslve. The wiper has usualiy a rotary 
reciprocation ; when the rotary motion la 
continuous, it becomes a wiper-wheel (q.v.), 
which may have a number of cams acting con- 
secutively In the course of a revolution. 

2. Small-arms : A worm or sponge. 


wiper-wheel, s . 

Mach. : A cam- wheel placed below tlie 
■hank of a tilt-hammer to lift it periodically, 
allowing It to fall by its own weight. The 
motion la found In many other machines, 
* such as atamping-milla for ore and atone, Ac. 


wire, * wier, * wlr, *wyer, * wyr, 

* wyr©, s. [A.S. wir = a wire ; cogn, w ith 
Teel, virr = wire ; Sw. vire — to wind, to twist ; 
ef. O. H. Ger. wiara, IT. H. Ger. wiert = an 
ornament of refined gold ; Lat. tnrur = arm- 


wire-grass, *. 

Bot. : A name given to Elevsine indica and 
Poa compress a. 

wire-grate, s. A grate or contrivance 
of fine wire- work, used to keep insects out' of 
vineries, hothouses, Ac. 

wire-grub, s. [Wire-worm.] 

wire-guard, s. A framework of wire- 
netting used as a guard In front of a fire. 

wire-heel, «. A defect aad disease in the 
feet of a horse or other beaat. 

Wire-iron, s. Black rod-iron for drawing 
Into wire. ( Simmonds .) 

Wire-mattress, i. A mattress having a 
web of wire-cloth or chain stretched In a 
frame for supporting a bed. 

Wire-mlorometer, s. A micrometer 
having spider lines or very fine wires across 
the field. The wires are arranged In parallel 
and Intersecting aeries, and aome are mov- 
able by screws. [Micrometer-screw.) 

wire-netting, a. A texture of wire 
coarser than wire-gauze and wire-cloth. 

wire-puller, *. One who pulla the wires, 
as of a puppet : hence, one who operates by 


secret means ; one wbo, being hlmaclf behind 
the acenea and unknown, exercises a powerful 
influence, especially in political affairs ; an 
intriguer. 

“ An obscure knot of local wire-puller*, who style 
themselves an association."— Obtcnmr, Sept. 27, 1864. 

wire-pulling, s. The act of pulling the 
wires, as of a puppat : hence, secret Influence 
or management ; mtrigae. 

** Disgusted with the amount of wirepulling which 
has been carried on of late hy the numerous commit- 
tees. '—Daily Telegraph, Nov. 1,1685. 

wire-road, s. [Wire-tramway.] 

wire-rope, s. A collection of wires 
twisted or bound together, so as to act in 
uniaou In resisting a strain. It is composed 
of atranda of untwisted hard wire laid spirally 
around a central core of hemp or wire ; a 
number of these atrands, without any addi- 
tional twist being placed around a hempen 
core, form the rope. 

wire-tramway, s. A mode of convey- 
ance by or upon a wire supported on posts. 
Called alao Wire -road and Wire-way. 

wire-twist, s. A kind of gun -barrel 
made of a ribbon of iron end ateel, coiled 
around a mandrel and welded. The ribbon Is 
made by welding together laminae of Iron and 
ateel nr two qualities of iron, and drawing the 
aaine between rollers into a ribbon. 

wire-way, s. [Wire-tramway.] 

wire- wheel, a. A brush-wheel made of 
wire, Iron, or brass, instead of briatles, uaed 
for cleaning and scratching metala, prepara- 
tory to giidlng or silvering, or matting 
polished metallic aurfacea. 

wire-work, «. Any kind of fabric made 
of iron. 

wire-worker, s. One who manufactures 
articles from wire. 

wire-worm, wire-grub, s. [Wire- 

worm.] 

wire-wove, a. A term applied to a paper 
of fine quality and glazed, used chiefly for 
letter-paper. 

" Wrapped mj> ia hot- pressed and wirt-wore paper." 
—Knox ; £*eay No. 174. 

wire, t?.f. A i. [Wire, a.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To bind with wire ; to appiy wire to : as, 
To wire a cork. 

2. To put upon a wire : aa, To wire beads. 

3. To form of wire ; to Insert wire In. 

" Alia oat every fence seems to be wired. “—Field, 
April 4. 1865. 

4. To anare by means of a wire : aa, To wire 
birds. (Wirer.) 

5. To send by telegraph, aa a message ; to 
telegraph, 

“ Scarcely had the nevi beea wired from Newmar- 
ket f— Daily Telegraph, Oct. 8. 1865. 

B. Intransitive : 

* 1. To flow In currents, aa thin aa wire. 

"Theo in email streams (through all the Isle wiring).* 
P. Fletcher: Purple Island, vL . 

2. To communicate by means of the tele- 
graph ; to telegraph. 

” The Admiralty wired to the Plymouth Division 
Royal Marine *." — Daily Telegraph, Dec. 8, 1687. 

% To wire in: To apply one‘a self closely 
and peraeveringly to anything ; to set to with 
vigour ; to press forward with a view to hav- 
ing a ahare. (Slang.) 

wire-draw, * wier-draw, v.t. [Eng. wire, 

and drttir.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : To form into wire, aa a metal, by 
forcibly pulling through a seriea of holes, 
gradually decreasing in diameter. 

* 2. Figuratively : 

(1) To draw out into length ; to elongate. 

(2) To draw or spin out to great length or 
tenuity : as, To wiredraw an argument. 

(3) To draw by act or violence ; to twist 

•‘ Nor mq I for forcing, or wiredrawing toe tease of 
the test.*'— South : t>enn<mi, voL set. ii. 

H. Steaming. : To draw off, as a team, 
through narrow ports, thus wasting part of 
ita effect 

wire’-draw-er, * wier-draw-er, a. [Eng. 
wire, and drawer.) One who draws metal ioto 
wire. ( Chaucer : Test. Love , bk. iii.) 
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wire'-draw-ing, pr. par., a., & s. 

DRAW.] 

A. A: B. As pr . par. & particip. adj. : (See 
tlie verb). 

C. As substantive: 

1. Lit. : The act or process of drawing metal 
iuto wire. The metal to be exteoded is first 
hammered into a bar or rod. Tha rods, from 
$ to \ inch in diameter, received from the 
rolling-mills in bundles, are heated and re- 
rolled in grooved rollers, one above the other, 

} so that the rod runs from the first roll to the 
second, and so on, without rehestiu^. * The 
rollers run with great rapidity, reducing the 
rod to a coarse wire, which is then passed 
through the successive holea in the draw- 
plate, a fiat piece of hard steel having holes 
corresponding to the various numbers or sizes 
of wire. The best are made of b combined 
plate of highly-tempered steel and wrought- 
iron. The holes are tapering, the smallest 
opening being on the steel side through which 
the wire firat enters. [Draw-plate.] Very; fine 
gold and platinum wires, used for the spider- 
lines of telescopes, are formed by coating the 
metal with silver, which is then drawn down 
to a great tenuity, after which the silver coat- 
ing is removed by nitric acid, leaving on 
almost invisible interior wire, which has been 
bo attenuated that a mile in length weighed- 
only a grain. Wiredrawing seems to have 
arisen at Augsburg or Nuremberg in the four- 
teenth oeutury. lo 14G3 and 1484 the impor- 
tation of iron wire into England was pro- 
hibited. The -manufacture was soon after 
attempted in England, bntdid not make ranch 
progress till a patent was granted, in 1565, to 
certain Dutchmen and Germans to carry it 
and some other processes out The United 
States has grown to be one of the leading 
wlre-prodncing couatriee. 

2. Fig. : The act of drawing out an argu- 
ment or discussion to prolixity aod attenua- 
tion bjr useless refinements, distinctions, dis- 
quisitions, and the like. 

wiro'-drawn, pa. par. & a. [Wiredraw.] 

A. As pa. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As atljective : 

1. Ord. Lang. : Drawn out or extended to 
prolixity, as an argument, Ac. 

2. Steam : A term applied to the condition of 
steam when the pipes or ports leading to the 
cylinder have not sufficient carrying capacity. 

t wir*-«r, s. [Eng. wir{e), v. ; -er.] Gne who 
uses a wire; specif., one who snares game. 
[Wire, v., A. 4.] 

“Tb# nightly vArer of their innooeot bare." . 

Tennyson : Aylmer's Fit Id. 490. 

- worm, a. [Eng. wire, and toorm.] 
[fciee def.J 

Entom. & Agric .: The name given by 

farmers and others to a kind of vermiform 
larva, long, slender, cylindrical, and some- 
what rigid. Most wireworms are the lame of 
the Elateridfp. Some live in rotten stumps 
of trees, others gnaw roots of kitchen garden 
and other plants, cereals, grass on lawns, &c. 
Some of them live in the larva state for three 
years. Gne of the most common wireworms 
is the larva of Cataphagus cpsitator. The last 
segment of the hody ia long, entire, and wire- 
like. It is believed that the form of this 
species suggested the prefix wire In the name 
wireworm. It attacks the roots of lettuces, 
eating them as far as the collar, with the 
effect of killing the plant. Agriotes linmtus 
similarly devours the roots of the oat, causing 
the leaves to wither and the plant to die. The 
larva of Hemirhivus segetis feeds on the roots 
of planta with the same destructive effect. 
The rook, the domestic fowl, aod the mole are 
natural foes of the wireworms. The name is 
sometimes applied to the Iulidrc. 

wir' -I-nSss, a. [Eng. wiry; -ness.) The 
quality or state of being wiry. 

wir'-Ing, pr. par. or a. [Wire, v.] 

-wiring-machine, s. An apparatus for 
securing a soda-water or other bottle while 
the cork is being wired. 

• wir-rjf, v.t. [Worry, r.] 

wir'-ft * wier-y, * wir-Ie, a. [Eng. trir(«), 

s. ; -2/.] 

1. Made of wire ; like wire. 

“ Rending her yellow lock*, like wlrU jeoldL" 

Spenser : Ruines of Time, 10. 


2. Lean but sinewy ; tough’. 

•• Mounted on wiry itetiau horse*/' — Globe , March 
28.1868. 

wis, adv. [See def.] A fictitious verb given 
in many dictionaries, with a i«l t. wist, and 
with the meanings to know, to he aware, to 
think, Ac. The mistake arose from the adverb 
ims, ywis = certainly, in which the prefix 
(like most other prefixes) was frequently writ- 
ten apart from the rest of the word, and not 
infrequently the i was represented by a capi- 
tal I, so that it appeared as I wis. Hence the 
/ has been mistaken for the first personal 
pronouo, and the verb -i vis created. [Ywis.] 

wls-alls, wla-omea, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 
This leaves aud tops of carrots and parsnips. 
(Prop.) 

wlf'-ixrd, «. [Wizard.] 

wis' - dom, •wis -dam, * wys-dome, 

* wyso-dome, s. [A.S. wisdom , from wis 
= wise, and sutf. ’dim = Eng. doom =■ judg- 
ment ; lccl. visddmr ; Sw. visdom ; Dan. vis- 
dom, viisdom.] 

* I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Hie quality or state of being wise ; the 
power or faculty of seeing into tha heart of 
things and of forming the fittest and best 
judgment iu any matter presented for con- 
sideration ; knowledge and the capacity to 
make due use of it ; knowledge of or the 
capacity to discern the best ends and the best 
means ; a combination of discernment, judg- 
ment, sagacity, or aimilar powers with know- 
ledge, especially that knowledge which is 
gsiued from experience. (It is often nearly 
synonymous with discretion , sagacity, or pru- 
dence, and frequently it implies little more 
than aound common -sense, perfect soundness 
of mind or intellect, and hence is often op- 
posed to folly.) 

** 0how your wisdom, daughter, 
in Meam „ t lT . a, 

2. Human learning, science, knowledge, eru- 
dition ; knowledge of arte and sciences. 

- Mom* vm learned In all the wisdom of the 
JSsrPtlau*."— Acte vii. 112. 

•3. Quickness of intellect; readiness of 
apprehension ; dexterity in execution. 

** Iu tha heart* of all that two wl*a hearted I have 
pat wisdom that they may maka all that I hav# com- 
manded thee .” — Yxodus xxxL 7. 

• 4. Natural instinct and sagacity. 

“ Oo<l hath deprived her [the peacock] of wisdom, 
neither hath he Imparted to her understanding. — 
Job xxx lx. 17. 

• 5. With a possessive pronoun, used as a 
title of respect. (Cf. your highness, your wor- 
ship, &c.) 

“Under inch a religious orderly Government, a* 
your Wisdom**, upon the abolhhiug of EpUcopacy, 
shall please to erect among n*T— W. Prynns: Anti- 
pathic, p. IL 

II. Scrfpf.: Right judgment concerning re- 
ligious and moral truth ; true religion ; piety ; 
ths knowledge and fear of God and sincere 
and uniform obedience to his commands. 

“Bo teach ua to nmuber our d*y«, that we may 
•pply our heart* uuto wisdom." —Psalm xo, 12. 

H (1) The Wisdom of Solomon : 

Apocrypha : An apocryphal book, named in 
Gr. lofiia Xahu>fxiiy ( Sophia Salomon), or 1a\o- 
u^vto* (, SaUmontoB ), generally placed sixth in 
order between “the rest of Esther** and Ec- 
clesiastics. Its author professes that he 
is a king (vii. 1-6; ix. 7), and son of a 
worthy father, also a king (12). He himself 
prayed to God for .wisdom and received it. 
wealth being superadded (vii. 7-13). God 
directed him to build a teiuple on the holy 
mount on the model of the Tabernacle (ix. 8.), 
from all which it is obvious that the author 
claims to be Solomon, the son of David, King 
of Israel. The book is now divided into nine- 
teen chapters. The first of these exhorts 
judges to lnvo righteousness, and commends 
wisdom to them and others. The second de- 
nounces the unbelief of the ungodly, and 
traces to this source the wickedness of their 
lives. The third, fourth, and fifth point out 
that for the righteous there is a happy future, 
whilst an opposite destiny awaits ths wicked. 
Chapters vi.-ix. highly commend wisdom. 
Portions of them resemble corresponding ex- 
hortations and descriptions in the Books of 
Proverbs (cf. Wisd. vi. 12-15 with Prov. 
vlii. 17-21 ; ix. 9 with Prov. viii. 25-80). The 
advantages of wisdom are shown in chapters 
x.-xii. by illustrations taken from the bistory 
recorded in the Pentateuch (it is remarkable 


that the author adds no more modern exam- 
ples). la chapters xiiL-xv. the folly of 
idolatry ia exhibited in language of great 
beauty and force, and a philosophic ex- 
planation of its origin is attempted. (Cf. 
Wisd. xiii. 11-16 with Isaiah xliv. 12-20). 
The last four chapters contrast the provi- 
dence which watches over the wise and the 
pious with the judgments which overtake 
idolaters and the ungodlv, historical ill us-, 
trations, as before, being derived solely from 
the Mosaic writings. Though tlie book ia 
called “ The Wisdom of Solomon, M there is no 
reason to believe that he was its author. It 
was composed originally in Greek, probably 
by some Jew resident in Alexandria. It in- 
corporates words from the Septuagint version 
of Isaiah iii. 10, xliv. 20(circ. a.c. 284-246), aod 
therefore was subsequent to that date. The 
Apostle Paul was evidently acquainted with 
this book (cf. Wisd. xiv. 21-27 with Rom. 
i. 19-82 ; Wisd. xv. 7 with Roin. ix. 21 ; Wisd. 
ix. 15 with 1 Cor. xv. 53, and 2 Cor. v. 1, and 
Wisd. v. 17-20 with Ephee. vi. 11-17). It is not 
influenced by Philo (b.c. 20 to a.d. 40 (?), and 
in all likelihood waa earlier than hie era. Its 
more probable date was B.C. 150 to 50, or more 
approximately b.c. 120 to 80. If these dates 
are nearly correct, then Wisdom is the most 
ancient Jewish book except Daniel (xii. 2, 3), io 
which the doctrioe of rewards and punishments 
in a future state ia clearly set forth ; but it 
differs from Daniel in teaching tlie immortality 
of the soul, without reference to the resurrec- 
tion of the hody. It is tiie first book which 
identifies the serpent which tempted Eve with 
the Devil (cf. Wisd. ii. 24 with Gen. iii. 1-5, 
14, Jnho vili. 44, and Rev. xii. 9, xx. 10). No 
one can study the Book of Wisdom withouten- 
tertaining high respect for ita author, and de- 
riving profit from nis ethical teachings. For 
thoughtful and beautiful sentiments seel. 4, 0; 
iv. 8, 9 ; vi. 18 ; xvti. 11, 12, &C. 

(2) The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Sirach : 
Apocrypha: [Ecclesiasticus]. 

wisdom-tooth, ». The popular name for 
the third molar in each jaw. [Tooth, II. 
1.] They appear between the ages of seven- 
teen and twenty-five, when a person may be 
presumed to have attained some degree of 
experience or wisdom. 

“Ho** none# cut hi* wisdom-teeth y*t ."—Mrs. 
GashMl : Sylvia's Lovers, oh. xxl. 

wi?e, * wis, * wys, • wy»e, a. & s. [A.S. 

wis ; cogn. with Dut. wife; lcel. vise; Dan. 
viis; Sw. vis; O. H. Ger. wisi; Ger. welse; 
Goth, weis, in comp, unweis— unwise. From 
the same root as taif^to koow; hence, a 
wise man = a knowing man, one full of know- 
ledge.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Having the power or faculty of discern- 
ing or judging correctly, or of discriminating 
and judging between what i9 true and what is 
false, between what is proper and what is 
improper; possessed of discernment, judg- 
ment, and discretion ; endowed with or show- 
ing sound judgment. 

“ What tb« wise power* deny U* for our food." 

Shakes?. : Antony A Cleopatra, ll. 1. 

2. Discreet, sagacious, prudent, sensible. 
"Five of them [the ten vlrgioB] were wise, and five 

of them were fooliah.*— Matthew xxv. 2. 

3. Characterized by sound judgment, dis- 
cernment, or discrimination ; dictated or 
guided by wisdom ; containing wisdom ; judi- 
cious : as, a wise act, a wise saying. 

4. Becoming or befitting a wise man ; sage, 
grave, serious, solemn. 

" One rising, eminent 

In wise deport, epake much of right and wrong. 

Milton : P. /.., xL M«. 

5. Learned, erudite, knowing, eulightened. 

6. Practically or experimentally knowing or 
acquainted ; experienced, versed, skilled, dex- 
terous,. skilfuL 

*• In thete nice eharp quillet* of the law. 

Qood faith, I am uo wiwr then a daw." 

Shakeip. : 1 Henry VI., IL 4. 

7. Calculating, crafty, cunning, subtle, wary, 
wily. 

“ He taketh the wise In their own craftin***."— 
v. 13. 

8. Godly, pious, religious. 

“From a ehlld them hint known the ftoty Scrip- 
ture*. which are Able to make thee wifi unto *alva- 
tiou.”— 2 Timothy iii. 16. 

* H Used adverbially : Wisely, sagaciously, 
prudently. 

" Thou » peak eat wiser than tbon art ware of.” 

Shakes?. : As You Like It, U. 4. 


boil. tk$; po^t, cat, sell, chorus, s&ln, bench; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, eytst. -tog. 

-clan, -tian = Shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -tlon, -Sion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. • -bio, -die. &e. - h?l, d»L 
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* B. As subst. : Wisdom. (Milton.) 

^ Never the wiser (or similar phrases) : With- 
out any intelligence or information ; atill in 
otter ignorance. 

* wise-hearted, a* Wise, skilful, ex- 
perienced, dexterous. 

"And every wise-hearted among yon *hall come, 
and make nil that the Lord bath commanded.'— 
Kxodu* xxxv. la 

* wise-like, a. Resemhling that which 
is wise or sensible ; judicious. (Scotch.) 

Wise man, s. A man skilled in hidden 
arts ; a aorcerer, a wizard, 

"I pray you tell where the vise-man, the conjaror 
dwell*.*— /W * Old Wives Tale, p, 448. 

* wise -woman, a. 

1. A woman skilled in hidden arts ; a witch, 
s sorceress. 

“ Pray wu *t not the whe-voman of Brentford f**— 
Bhaketp. : Merry Wives, iv. i 

2. A midwife. (Scotch.) 

^ In sense 2, perhaps a direct translation of 
Fr. sage-femme, and thus & relic of the old 
connection between France and Scotland. 

wife, s. [A.S. wise; cogn. with Dut. wijs; 
Icel. -vis, in 'comp, odhruvis = otherwise ; 
Dan. tufa; Sw. vis ; O. H. Ger. wisa; Ger. 
i veise. Wise and guise are doublets.] Manner ; 
way of being or acting ; mode, guise. 

“It thoodered and lightened lu most fearful wise." 
— Burtyan • Pilgrim's Progress, pt L 

As an independent word wise is now obso- 
lete, except in auch phrases as in any wise, in 
no wise, on this wise, Ac. 

“He ehall in no trite lose hi* reward ” — M itthsw 
X. 42. 

In composition it is often used, as in like- 
wise, otherwise, lengthwnxe, when it has the 
same force as -ways, as length 'ways. 

* % To make wise: To make show or pre- 
tence ; to pretend, to feign. 

“They made trite ae If the «od* of the woods . . . 
■ho a hi appear and recite thoee venea ."— Putlenham : 
English Poetie. 

wif e'-a-cre (ere as ker), a. [O. Dut. wijs - 
segger— a wise-sayer, from Ger. weissager, from 
M. H. Ger. wizagdn, wizsagen, wissagen = a 
soothsayer, a prophet, from wizago — a pro- 
phet, from 0. 11. Ger. whan ; A.S. witan (Lat. 
video) = to aee. Hence the true meaning ia a 
aootlisayer ; the O. H. Ger. whago corre- 
sponding to A.S. witega , witiga — a prophet] 

* I. A learned or wise man ; a sayer of wise 
things. 

“Pythagonu lerned moche, . . . becommlng a 
myghtye wyteacre."— Leland. 

2. One who makes pretensions to great 
teaming or wisdom ; hence, contemptuously 
or ironically, a would-be wise person, a fool, 
a simpleton. 

“There were. «t that time, on the bench of Justice* 
many Sir Paai Eithenides, hard, unfeeling, *aper- 
•titloai wiseacres.”— Ben Jons on : The Devil is an Ass, 
v. ft. (Note L) 

* wife'-llng, s. [Eng. wise ; dimin. auff. 
ling.) One who pretends to be wise ; a wise- 
acre. 

“Theme witelings, that »how them*elv«i fool* in eo 
•peaking.'— Dottne: Beptuagint, p. 214. 

wife'-l^, # wis-Hche, * wise -11, ad v. 
(Eng. wise, a. ; -ly.) 

1. In a wise, discreet, or prudent manner ; 
with wisdom, prndence, or discretion ; pru- 
dently, judiciously. 

" Of ooe that loved not wisely, hut too welL" 

<S haketp. : Othello, r. 2. 

2. Craftily, cunningly ; with art or strata- 
gem. 

“ Let q< deal tried y with them, leet they multiply 
• . . and fight againat a*."— Exodus l ia 

wls-ened, a. [Wizened.] 

^wife'-nSss, * wlse-nesse, «. [Eng. wise, 
a. ; -ness.] Wisdom. 

“And thoo ee a wl*e man. for hi* goodoeue and 
wisenrtte wolt tboa oot do liym worship ? "—Chaucer t 
Testament of Love, bk. 1L 

wt-f er-£ne, wi'-§er-ite (w as v), s. [After 
Herr Wlaer of Zurich ; auflf. -He (Mi».).J 

Mineralogy: 

t I. A name given by Kenngotfc to a mineral 
occurring in smali square prisms with square 
pyramids Implanted on crystals of iron-glance 
(“ eisenroae ’ ). The same sa Xenotime (q. v.\ 

2. A mineral occurring in somewhat com- 
plex crystal-forms sent to Klein under this 
name was found to be Anatase (q.v.). Found 


implanted on the sides of fissures of the 
achists of the Binnenthal, Wallis, Switzerland. 

3. The same as Rhodochrositb (q.v.). 

wish, * wische, * wisshe, v.i. A t. [A S. 

wyscan, wiscan = to wish, from witsc — a 
wish (q.v.); cogn. with Dut wtnschen; lcel. 
ceskja ; Dan. onske ; Sw. onska ; O. H. Ger. 
trunscan ; Ger. wtinschen. An n appears 
therefore to have been lost from the English 
word, the proper form of which should be 
winsh. From the same root as Sansc. van = 
to ask ; Eng. win (q.v.).] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To liave a wish or desire ; to cherish a 
desire, either for what ia, or for what is not 
supposed to be attainable ; to long. (Followed 
by for before the object desired.) 

“ The eweeta we with for’ 

Shakes p. : Rape of Lucrece, M7. 

2. To be disposed or inclined ; to have 
certain feelings (with well or ill ) ; as, He wishes 
well (or ill) towards you. 

* 3. To hope or fear in a alight degree, or 
with a preponderance of fear over hope. 

M I wish It may not prove tome omlooua foretoken 
of misfortune, to have met with each a mUcr a* 1 
am. "—Sidney. 

B. Transitive : 

1. To deaire ; to long Ibr. 

“ I would not trlth any companion.* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, UL I. 

2. Followed by an infinitive or clause. 

•* I with above all thing* that thou mayeat pro* per.” 
—ft John 2. 

3. To frame or express a desire or wish con- 
cerning ; to desire to be (with words complet- 
ing the sense). 

" He could with himself in Tham e*." — Shaketp. .* 
Henry I'., iv. L 

4. To imprecate or call down upon ; to in- 
voke. 

“ Let them be driven backward, and pat to thame 
that with me evil ."— Psalm xi. 14. 

* 5. To ask, to desire, to invite, to request, 
to bid. 

“ I will wish thee never more to dance." 

Shakesp. : Love'S Labour's Lost , V. 2. 

* 6. To recommend ; to commit to another’s 
confidence, kindness, or care with favouring 
representations ; to commend with a view to 
tiie acceptance of. 

“ If I can by any mean* light on a fit man to teach 
her that where! a *he delights, I will with him to her 
father." — Shaketp. ; Taming of the Shrew, L L 

wish, * wnscll, k [A.S. wusc; cogn. with 

O. Dut. wunsch; Iceh oak; O. H. Ger. wunsc; 
Ger. vninscA.] 

1. Ordinary Language : 

h A desire, a longing, a hankering after. 

** Thy viih wa* father, Harry, to that thought." 

Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., Iv. 4. 

2. An expression of desire; a request, a 
petition ; an expression of a kind interest in 
the welfare of others, or an imprecation upon 
them. 

“ Blistered be thy tongue. 

For inch a with." 

Shakesp. t Romeo A Juliet, UL 1 

3. That which is desired or wished for ; the 
object of desire. 

** Be warn'd . . . 

Thy wish, exactly to thy heart* dulre." 

Hilton: P. L., vllL 451. 

IL Compar. Relig. : A word often occurring 
in ancient Teutonic mythology, and used to 
signify the sura-total of well-being and blessed- 
ness, the fulness. In the Middle Age Wish 
(Wunsch) appears to have been personified by 
the poets as a mighty creative being. (See 
extract.) 

M That With wa* personified. and very boldly by the 
Christian poet*. Is abuadautly proved. That he w&a 
ever believed ia u i person, evea In heathea time*, 
is, to iny thiaklng, far from clear. 1 believe *oiue 
German scholare regard the notion as little better 
than a mare's nest. —Grimm.* Dent. HythoL (Eng. 
ed.), L 14A (Translator'* note.) 

wish-bone, a. [Wishing-bone.] 
wish-child, e. 

. Anthropology: 

1. An adopted child. 

2. The child of a wish -wife (q.v.). (Grimm.) 

wish-maiden, t. 

Anthrop. : A valkyr (q.v.). 

“The Norse Odlnn too has these marvellous children 
and teish- maidens In hi* train .’ — Grimm : Deut. 
HythoL (Eog. ed.), L 143. 

wish-wife, s. 

Anthropology: 

1. A female deity ; especially one acting as 


a handmaid to the gods, and as a revealer and 
guardian to men. 

2. A supernatural being whose presence her 
mortal lover can procure by wishing for it 
(GHmm.) 


* wish-a-ble, a. [Eng. wish, v. ; -able.] 
Capable or worthy of being wished lor or 
desired ; desirable. 

“The glad and wishable tiding o* of aaluadon.’ — 
Hdal : Luke lv. 


wished, pa. par. or a. [Wish, t>.] 

* wish -£d-l$* f adv. [Eng. wished ; -ly.] Ac- 
cording to desire. 

M What oonld have happened unto him more wished- 
ly, than with his great hooour to keep the town still t " 
—Knollet : Hist, of Turkes. 


wish'-er, *. [Eng. wish, v. ; -er.] One who 
wishes ; one who expresses a wish or deaire. 

“ Wishert were ever fools.” 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lv. 18. 

wish'-ful. * wish -full, a. [Eng. wish (1), 
s, ; -full.] 

1. Having or cherishing wishes ; desirous 
(followed by of before the object of desire) : 
aa. To be wishful 0 / one's company. 

2. Showing, or arising from desire ; longing, 
wistful. 


” Yet thro* the gate they cast a wishful eye." 

Thomson : Castle of Indolence, L 21. 

* 3L Desirable ; exciting wishes or desire. 


“ Aad forth her brlngln 
Whereof she long had 


g to the joyous light, 
lackt the withfull sight" 
Spenser : F. <i„ VL xl. M. 


* wish-ffi.1-1^, adv. [Eng. wishful ; -ly.] In 
a wishful manner; with strong or ardent de* 
airs; earnestly, wistfully 

** I aat looking wishfully at the clock.’— -Idler, No. 67. 


* wish'-ful-n§ss, s. [Eng. wishful; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wishful ; long- 
ing ; strong in ardent deaire. 

“Sadness and softness, hopefulness, wlthfulntte" 
Taylor : Isaac Comenus, lit t. 

wish-Ing, pr. par., a., & a. [Wish, t?.] 

A. A B. A a pr. par. <& particip. adj. : 

1. Ord. Lang. : (See the verb). 

2. Anthrop. : Connected with or bestowed 
by Wish [Wish, s., II.] ; bestowing the best 
that the heart can wish. The expression ia 
borrowed from Scandinavian and Teutonio 
mythology, though the Idea is found in the 
folk-tales of many other races. Grimm (Deut. 
Mythol.) identifies the wishing pureo of Fortu- 
natua, which was never empty, with the 
Cornucopia; bla wishing cap, which trans- 
ported him from place to place, with the 
petasus of Hermes ; and in the wishing rod, 
credited with the power of enabling ita owner 
to discover and obtain gold or other treasure 
buried in the earth, he sees a reference to the 
Caduceus. 

C. A a subst. : A wish, a desire ; the ex- 
pression of a wish. 

“Her longing*, withlngt, hope*, all finished be.* 
Davies : Immort. of the Soul, m. 

wishing-bone, wish-bone, a. The 

forked bone in a fowl’s breast ; the merry- 
thought (q.v.). 


wiahing-cap, s. [Wishing, 2.] 
Wlshing-purse, s. [Wishing, 2.] 
wishing-rod, s. [Wishing, 2.] 


• wish * wishe-ly, adv. [Eng. wish (1), 
s. ; -ly.] Earnestly. 

" Pore better and more with cl y with hi* olde eyen 
vpoo 8ayot John* gboapeU ’—Sir T. More : Worket, p. 
1.184. 


wish -ton-wish, a. [North Amer. Indian.] 
ZooL: Cynomys ludoviclanus. (KipMy d 
Dana.) [Prairie-dog.] 


t wish' -wash, s. [A reduplication of «wk] 
Any weak thin liquor for drinking. 


wish'-y-wash-y, a . A x. [A reduplication 
of washy.] 

A. At adj.: Very thin, weak, and poor; 
originally applied to liquids; hence poor, 
feeble, wanting in substance or body. 

" If you are a Coffin, you are awn oot of no withy, 
washy elm board ."— Kingsley : Westward Hoi ch. rlfL 

B. Aa subst. : Any sort of thin, weak, or 
poor liquor. (Colloq.) 


* wis -ker, a. [Etym. doubtful.] A lie. 

“Bappoee I tell her tome damned wither.”— Plautus 
made English, p. a 


jSte, f&t, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p6t* 
or, wore, wolt work, who, s6n; mute, cub, oiiro, unite, our, rule, flill; try, Syrian, no, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kww 


wisket — wit 
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•wis'-kSt, t. tEtym. doubtful.] A basket 
(Prov.) 

• wla-lf . adv. [Icel. viss = certain, from vita 
— to koow.] [Wit, r.] Surely, certainly, 

- Yet wu be blent and Ood wot, *o be» mo, 

Tb*t wenen that it beuot£ ^ ^ ^ 

wisp, *wips, * wisp©, *wesp, * wysp, 

. rAfl in other cases where sp and ps are 
interchanged, the spelling with ps is the older; 
cf. hasp, dasp, wasp, &c. The A.S. form 
be wipe, but it does not occur ; and the final 
$ Is formative, wips being closely connected 
with wipe. We find also Low Ger. wiep = a 
wisp . , . Sw. dial, vipp = an ear of rye, also 
a little aheaf or bundle. (Sfceaf.)J 

1. A bundle of straw, lmy, or other like 
•ubstance. 

•* He bad died on a wisp of ©traw with oat medical 
attendance."— Macaulay : Hut. Eng., ch. xiv. 

2. A whisk, a small besom or broom. 

3. An iguis-fatuua or will-o'-the-wisp. 

"The wUp that flicken where no f cot can treadJ 

Tennyson : Princess. (Proi. #4.) 

• 4. A disease in bullocks. 

•wisp-led, a. Led away by a will-o' 
the-wisp or idle fancy. 

“ Far too clear-eigbted to ba wisp-led." —Ninsl+snth 
Century, Sept., 1881, p. 4S«. 

wisp, v.t . [Wisp, s.] 

1. To brush or dress, as with a wisp. 

2. To rumple. (Prov.) 

• wisp-en, a. [Eng. wisp; -enf] Made of a 
wisp or wispa of straw or some similar sub- 
stance. , „ 

•• She bath already pot oo her wispen garland. -0. 
Rorvey : Picrcs* Supererogation. 

wis-s&d -n-la, s. [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : A genua of Malvea*. Involucre none ; 
ealyx five-partite; petals five ; capsule five- 
celled ; seeds renifonn. Shrubs from the 
tropics of Asia and America* Wtssadula 
rostrata is a native of the Malay Peninsula, 
Java, tropical Africa and America, and la 
cultivated in Ceylon and India. The bark 
abounds in useful flaxen fibres ; it also yields 
a good hemp. 

•wisse, "wise, V.t. [A.S.wisian; O.Low. 
Ger. wisean; Icel. visa ; O. H. Ger. wisan, 
wissan.] To teach, to show, to instruct 
** Or we depart I ebal thee k> w el wisse, n 

That of m in bovu no »h*H thou nevar mime. 

Chaucer ; 0. T„ 8,999. 

wist, pret. &pa. par. of v. [Wit, v.) 


wis-tar'-i-a, S. [Named after Caspar Wistar 

8 761-1818),’ Professor of Anatomy In the 
niveraity of Pennsylvania.] 

Bot. : A genus of Galegese. Climbing shrubs, 
with pinnate leaves, and axillary and terminal 
racemes of flowers. Wistaria JMeycens,& native 
of this country, bears beautiful bluish purple 
flowers. W. chlnensis, a Chinese species, bears 
large pendulous racemep of flowers. 

• wiste, pret. & pa. par. of v. [Wit, v.] 

wist-ful. a. [A word of doubtful origin. 
According to Skeat it is nothing more than a 
corruption of wishful, which: waa once com- 
mon, and which it has supplanted. The 
change in form is probably due to confusion 
with wistly, which was Itself a corruption of 
Mid. Eng. wisly (q.v.).] 

1. Earnestly or eagerly attentive ; carefully 
or anxiously observant. 

“ «— ^jfjsas-L v. 

2. Full of thought; pensive, contempla- 
tiva, thoughtful. 

«• Why, Gruhbinol. dost thou *o wistful »eero V 

Gay.* Pastorals, hridty L 

3.* Pensive or melancholy from the absence 
or want of something ; earnest from a feeling 
Of desire ; longing. 

•* 1 cut many » tristful, melancholy look toward* the 
ualT— S wift. [Todd.) 

adv. [Eng. wistful ; -ly.] 

I. In a wistfol manner; longingly, wish' 
fully. 

•* Wistfully ahe raised ^ , 

Her head from off her pillow to look forth. 

Wordsworth : Recursion, bk. L 

z Earnestly, attentively. 

S. Thoughtfully, musingly, pensively 

WIBt'-ful-ness, ». [Eng.-wW/wi; -ness.] The 
quality or stats of being wistful. 


I twis'-tf-tf, s. [OUISTITl.] 

* wist -1^88, a. [Eng. wist; -less.] Unknowing. 

*• WistUss whet I did. hxlf from the .bewth 
Drew the well-tempered hlede. ... 

Southey : Joan of Arc, bk. t 

•wisf-l^, odv. [Wistful.] 

1. Observiogly, attentively, earnestly, 
closely. 

•< A wild bewat . . . doth atsod fall «g»ln«t the dog 
•Urre when it rleeth. looketh wistly upon it. —P. 
Holland : Pllnie, bk. it, cb. xL 

2. Wistfully, longingly. (A doubtful use.) 

writ * wit-on, • witte, • wy-ten (pr. t. 
ZtX 5; Pl. "ten; pa. t> «*t, • wiste, 

* wyst, * wot, pa. par. wist), v.i. or f. [A.S. 
witan = to know (pr. t io wat, thdwdst, he 
wdt; pl. witon ; subj. sing, wite, pl. witon ; 
pa. t. wiste, wisse ; 2nd pers. wisses, pl. wiston; 
pa. par. wist). Allied to witan = to see (pa. t. 
wite, pl. witon). It is clear that ic wat is 
really an old past tense (prob, of witan), used 
as a present, causing the necessity of creating 
a new past tense, wisse, or urtste which is, 
however, of great antiquity . . . The gerund 
[s t6 witanne, whence Mod. English to 
wit. Cogn. with Dut weten (p. t. wist, 
r>a. par. ge weten) ; Icel. vita (pr. t. veil ; pa. t. 
vissa : pa. par. vitadhr) ; Dan. vide (pr. t. 
i 'ted ; pa. L vidste ; pa. par. vidst ) ; Sw. veta 
Cpr. t. vet ; pa. t. visste ; pa. par. veten) ; Ger. 
vdssen (pr. t. weiss; pa. t. wusste; pa. par. 
gewusst Goth, witan (pr. t wait; pa. t.wissa); 
Lat. video = to see ; Gr. WeT* (id«in) = to see ; 
olia ( oida ) = I know ; Sansc. vid = to per- 
ceive, to know. Wit ia the infln. mood ; to 
wit (as in “ We do you <o wit ") is the gerund ; 
wot is the lat and 3rd pers. of the present 
indicative, the 3rd person being often cor- 
ruptly written wotteth ; wost (later form wot- 
test) is the 2nd pers. sing, of the same tense ; 
wiste (later ^ the pa. t, and wist Is the 
pa. par. (Skeat.)] 

I To know, to learn; to be or become 
aware. (Used either with or without an object ) 

(1) Infinitive : 

•• And hit alater atood «faJ* off to wit wh«t would b« 
don© onto him."— Exodus ii. 4. 

(2) Present tense : 

*• Itcofwoll where be U.* 

Bhakesp. : Romeo Jt Juliet, 111. *. 

(3) Past tense : 

•• not wbot to aAy, for they were ell xfr&ld. 

—Mark ix. «. 

(4) Present participle : 

A* witting I no other comfort her^" 

Bhakesp. : l Henry VI., 11. ft. 

^ To wills used chiefly to call attention to 
something particular, or as introductory - to 
a detailed statement of what has just before 
been mentioned generally, and as equivalent 
to namely : as, There were three present, to 
wit f Mr. Green, Mr. Black, and Mr. Brown. 

2. To joke. 


4, JLV 

•» Bristow doth pretend to wit ItonhU pulpit-HbclL* 
—Beylin : Life qf Laud, p. 280. 

wit. - witte, -wyt. ». [A.S, wi(= know- 

ledge, from witan - to know ; cogn. with reel. 
vit; Dan. vid; Sw. vett; O. H. Ger. wxggi; 
Ger. wltz.] [Wit, v.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

* I. Knowledge, understanding. 

“ A* concernynge mallclouBiie^ be obyldren. but In 
wyt be perfect©."— I Corinth, xiv. 20. (156L) 

2. The mental powers; intellect; intel- 
lectual power. 

- My wtt untrained in any kind of «t 

1 8hakesp. : l Henry VI., i. 2. 

3. A superior degree of Intelligence or under- 
standing ; bright reasoning powers ; wisdom, 
sagacity. 

1 If I might teach tbee wit better it wore, „ 
Tbougb b.t U, lov., y.t, lov^Uli ^ ^ 

4. C6mmon sense ; sense. 

•• I have the wit to think my master i* a kind of 

knave."— Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, ill. L 

5. Imaginative and inventive faculty ; power 
of invention ; contrivance, ingenuity. 

« Past the wit of man to say what dream it was. 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Sight t Dream iv. L 

6. The power of original combination under 
tb a’ influence of tha imagination. 

♦•Men who baro a great deal of wit, ,«nd P™™!* 
memories, have not alweys the clearest 
deepest reason. —Locke : Hum, Undent., bk. iL, cb. xi. 

7. Tha faculty of associating ideas in a new 
and ingenious, and at the same time natural 
and pleasing way, exhibited in apt language 
and felicitous combination of words ana 
thoughts, by which unexpected resemblances 


between things apparently unlike sre vividly 
set before the mind, sn as to produce a shock 
of pleasant surprise ; facetiousness. 

“ True wit Is neture to ad vance drest, . 

What oft wm thought, but ue er so 

Pope : Essay on Criticism, a. 

Perhaps the clearest definition of wit 
wculd be, that it is a combination of ideas 
which creates a feeling of surprise at the 
unexpected congruity of things apparently 
Incongruous. Hence it would seem to be the 
power of comparison that creates wit ; but 
there are many unexpected combinations 1 1 
this character, which, as Sydney Smith justly 
observes, would be witty if they were not 
sublime or beautiful. A strong sense of gran- 
deur or beauty overpowers or takes away the 
sense of wit. He Instances the Idea \i\ Camp- 
bell's Lochitl—* 1 Coming events cast their 
shadows before"— which, as he remarks, would 
be witty if it were not sublime. The awe aud 
reverence awakened by the highest subjects 
connected with our faith also destroy the 
impression of wit ; but In the works of many 
of our most eminent religions writers, anu 
even In the Scriptures, may be found happy 
combinations, which, but for tha sanctity ot 
tha subject, would awaken the aenae of wit. 

An unexpected fitness, then, seems to form 
tha essence of wit ; and as tha same writer 
we have referred to observes, among the un- 
educated and children the same kind of feeling 
is often awakened by a combination of things 
as well as of thoughts, such as the putting 
together of a pu2zle. (Trench ; Synonyms.) 

8. One who has genius, fancy, or humour ; 
a person of learning and refined Ideas ; an ac- 
complished scholar. 

He did not, however, in the lwut xffect the cbenu5- 
ter of a wit or of an orator. — Macaulay . Hist . Eng., 
eh. vli. 

9 In modem naage one distinguished or 
noted for bright or amusing sayings; a 
humorist. 

•• The wits and the Puritans had never been on 
friendly terra*.”— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., cb. HU 

10. (Pl.): The understanding, tha intellect. 

•• Hie wits are not *o blunt" 

Shakesp. : Much Ado, 111. ft. 

H. Technically : 

I Bot. : (1) Hyoscyamus luteus ; (2) Nicotian* 
rustic *. • (Britten <t Holland.) [Tosa.cco.1 
2. Phrenol. : The faculty which disposes its 
possessor to mirthfulness. Alone, or in com- 
bination with other faculties, it produces the 
tendeocy to mirth, humour, 
helm classified it with the affective . faculties. 
Gall and Cambe considered it intellectual. 

It is situated on the upper part of the fore- 
head, towards one side. 

m i At one> wits' end: At a complete loss 
what further steps or measures to adopt; 
having exhausted the last known plan or 
contrivance. . No . 70urTOU ^u. 

P„r I .m MgZrin,.. uoi Lo~r. iv. 

*2 The Jive wits : An old expression, some- 
times used for the five eensea but oitener 
defined common wit. Imagination, fantasy, 
estimation, memory. 

M My A»e wits nor my five sense* c*n „ 

Di-c~J.on.fo.lLl> 

* wit-cracker, a. Ona who breaks jesta; 

a joker. . . 

“A college of wit-crackrr, MUiofe floofe me oat of 
my bamonr. — Shakesp. : Much Ado, r. 2. 

* wit-craft, s. 

1. Art of reasoning ; logic. 

2. Contrivance, invention, wit. 

•• He wee do body that could not bammer oat of hie 
JeTSnby this witjraft, and picture it 
accordlcgly." — Camden : Remains. 

* wit-jar, »• A head. 

*■ Dr. Hale . . . ba* brought roe buck my wit -fur. — 
Richardson : Clarissa , viii. 249. 

• wit-snapper, a. One who affects wit. 

•♦Goodly lord, wbat a wit-snapper are yoal"- 
Shakesp. : Merchant of Venice, iii. 6. 

* wit-starved, Barren of wit ; desti- 
tute of genius. 

• Wit-tootli, 8. A wisdom-tooth (q.v.^ 
(P. Holland: Pliny , bk. xii., ch. xxv.) 

• wit- want on, a. Over subtle. 

«• Wit-wanton men Fuller : Church Hist., X1T. 4. 

• wit-worm, s. Ona that feeds on wit ; a 
canker of wit. 

•• Thus to come forth »o wddenly a ^ 
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witan— witenagemot 


• wit'-an, a [A.S. - the wise man.] The 
Witenagemot (q.v.). 

witch (1), • wiccho, * wltche, s. [A.S. 
irricca — a wizard; wicce = a witch. I Vicce is 
the fem. of wicca , and wicca is a corruption of 
vntga , a common abbreviated form of witiga 
witega = a prophet, soothsayer, wizard . . . 
from witan = toaee. Cf. Icel. vWd = a wizard, 
whence vltka =to i»e witch. The Icel. vitki is 
from trfta = to know, as A.S. witaa, orig. = a 
seer, is from witan = to aee, allied to witan = 
to know. (Skeat.)] [Wiseacre.] 

* 1. A man given to the black art ; a sorcerer, 
a wizard. 

w There wii a m*a In th*t cltie whose nime «u 
8 y mount • wIccAo.”— U 'ydiffe: Act* vilL ft 

2. A woman eupposed to have formed a 
compact with the devil or with evil spirits, 
and by their means to be enahled to operate 
aupernaturally ; a sorceress. 

3. A term of reproach for an old and ugly 
woman, with no reference to the practice of 
aorcery. 

"Foul wriukUd witch, wh*t m*k«tt then io my 
eight!" Shake*?. : likh trd ///., L 5. 

4. A bewitching or charming young woman ; 
a woman possessed of bewitching or fascinat- 
ing attractions. 

H To be no witch : To be rather atupld ; to 
be not very clever. 

" The editor is clearly wo wfceft «t * riddle."— Carlyle : 
Miscall., liL 

witch-balls, A pi Interwoven masses 
of the stems of herbaceous plants, often met 
withontheateppeaof Tartary. (Trtas. qfBot) 

* witch-finder, s. A professional dis- 
coverer of witches ; one whose services were 
taken advantage of formerly when the prose- 
cution of ao-caiied witches was in vogue. 

" A ootoriou* seitchjln lev io the seveateeuth cen- 
to ry, Matthew Hopkioa . . . hanged one yew no less 
then sixty reputed witches io bis ©wo oooaty of 
Kiser. "—A ddit k Arnold : Calls. Did , p. Hi. 

witch-hag, s. 

Omith. : A local name for the Swallow (q.v.) 
in Caithness. 

** Among the superstitions of Caithness, the 8 wallow 
is called ' Witch-hag' They say that If a swallow files 
noder the ann of e person it iuunediaUly becomes 
paralysed. Is it because of the same superstition 
that hi sosos parts of England the innocent awift Is 
called ' the Dtveliu ’>“—3. Smiles : Hobart Dick, p. 87. 

witch-meal, a The powdery pollen of 
Lycopodium davatum , or Club-moss. [Lyco- 
podium.] 

witch-meat, a [Witches' butter, 2. ] 

* witch-note, s. A weird note or aound. 
{ Scott : Glenfinlas.) 

witch-ointment, a. An ointment made 
of repulsive ingredients and anppoaed to pos- 
sess magical powers. 

“ The mediasval witch-ointment* which brought 
visionary bsiogs luto the presence of the patient, 
transported him to the witches' sabbeth. enabled hitu 
to turn Into e beast. "—Tyler : Prim. CulL (ed. 1873J. 

t witch-ridden, «. Ridden or tormented 
by witches. LHAO-RiDnE.v.] 

* witch- wolf, a. A werewolf (q.v.). 

‘'Called hy the inhabitants lougaroua, lo English 
wUch-wolees,— Adams ; WorU. iL 119. 

Witch (2), w^h (I), a. [A.8. voice s a kind 
of tree.] A kind of tres, probably a witch- 
elm or witch-hazel. 

witch-elm, wych-elm, a 

BoL: Ulmue montana. It ia a large tree 
eighty to a hundred feet high; the trunk 
with an occasional girth of fifty feet; the 
twigs pnbescent, the leaves douhly or trebly 
serrate, the stamens four to six with purple 
anthers, the seed in the centre of tho oblong 
or sub-orbicular samara. Indigenous in the 
north of England and in Scotland, and the 
only truly British species of the genus. Called 
also the Scotch or Mountain Elm. 

witch-hazel, wych-hazel, a 

.Botany ; 

1. The genus Hainamelis (q.v.); specif., 
Hamamelit virginica. It is a shrub from eight 
to twelve feet high, with large, alternate, ob- 
ov/itc, acute, dentate leaves and axillary clus- 
tered yellow flowers. It grows in most woods 
In North America, flowering in October and - 
November. 

2. (PI): The order Hamamelidnce® (q.vA 
(lindley.) 

3. The Witch-elm (q.v.). 


witch-tree, a The Mountain-ash (q.v.). 


witch, e.f. [A.S. teferian.. [Witch, a] To 
bewitch, to fascinate, to enchant. 

“Am I not seitchd llko l»«rf or thou not false llko 
hitu 7 * Shakcsp. : 2 Henry 17., liL 2. 


witch' - craft, • wltche - craft, s. [A.S. 

i cicctcnrft, from wicce = a witch, and craft = 
craft, art.] 

I. The practices nf witches ; a supernatural 
power which persons were formally supposed 
to obtain by entering into a compact with 
tiie devil. The compact was sometimes ex- 
press, whether oral or written, when the 
witch abjured God and Christ, and dedicated 
herself wholly to the evil one; or only im- 
plied, when she actually engaged in hia ser- 
vice, practised infernal arts, and renounced 
the sacraments of the church. The express 
compact was sometimes solemnly confirmed 
at a general meeting, at which the devil pre- 
sided, and sometimes privately made by the 
witch signing the articles of agreement with 
her own blood, or by the devil writing her 
name in his "black book.” The contract 
was 8oinetimeaof indefinite duration, at other 
times for a certain number of years. The 
witch was bound to be obedient to the 
devfl Jn everything, while the other party 
to the act delivered to the witch an imp, or 
familiar spirit, to be ready at call and to do 
whatever was directed. [Flv, a, I. 1 . (5X 
V) He further engaged that they should 
want for nothing, and be able to as- 
sume wliatever shape they pleased to visit 
and torment their enemies and accomplish 
their infernal ends. The belief in witchcraft 
ia of great antiquity. The punishment for 
witchcraft was death, generally hy burning. 
The number of people put to death Jn Eng- 
land has been estimated at about 30,000. 
Statutes were passed against witchcraft in the 
reigna of Henry VT., Henry VI 1. (1541), 
Elizabeth (1503), and James 1. (1604). During 
the sitting of the Long Parliament 8.000 per- 
sona are said to have been executed on the 
charge of witchcraft. Judicial convictions 
were checked obiefly by the firmness of Judge 
Holt, who in about ten trials, from 1004 to 
1701, charged the juries in such a manner as 
to cause them to bring in verdicts of acquittal. 
The firat law against witchcraft in Scotland 
was passed in 1503. The last victims In Eng- 
land were Mrs. Hickea and her daughter nine 
years of age, executed in 1716. aod the last in 
Scotland suffered in 1722. The prosecution of 
supposed witches was by no means confined to 
England. All Europe was infected with the 
delusion, and it la estimated that nut less than 
300,000 persona wsre executed as witches 
during the prevalence of this epidemic of 
superstition, which for several centuries 
afflicted Europe. The last judicial victim of 
the delusion was a servant giri at Glarus, in 
German Switzerland, who was put to death for 
witchcraft in 1782. This country did not 
quite escape the epidemic, though fortunately 
its share in it was a uniali one. The Salem 
Witchcraft persecution, uuder which nineteen 
executions took place in 1091-02, was the most 
■deplorable outbreak of the cruelty of super- 
stition which the territory of ths United States 
has ever known. An execution for witchcraft 
had taken place in New England as early 
as 1648, but after the reaction in public 
opinion which began in 1693, this shameful 
delusion came to an end, so far as persons 
in authority were concerned. The most 
absurd ideas were entertained by the believers 
in witchcraft. Witches, they held, with the 
aid of the devii, couM produce mice and vermin, 
rob men of their powers by a touch or a 
breath, raise storms, foretell events, change 
themselves into cats and other animals, and per- 
form other magicai feats. [Walpurqi 8-n i oht.] 
2. Power more than ordinary or natural ; 
irresistible influence ; fascination. 

*' She loved me for the danger, I had paw'd ; 

Aud t loved her that (he did pity them. 

This only l* the witchcraft I have oaed.” 

Mkaketp. .’ Othello, LA 

t witch’-en, a [Wicken.] 


Wltch-er-#, a [Eng. witch (1), a. ; -cry.] 
t 1. Sorcery, enchantment, witchcraft. 


*' Immured in cypress (hades a sorcerer dwells . . . 
Deep-skilled In all his mothers witcheries* 

Milton : Com us, 123. 

2. Fascination; irresistible or entrancing 
influence. 


M A ro«*k that leave* ho tome eye fro*. 

To do its beat at witchery." 

Moors : Light of (As Morons. 


wit$h'-€§, s. pi, [Witch (1), a) 

witches' hesoms, s. pi. 

Hot. : The tufted bunches produced upo» 
tho Silver Fir by the attack of a fungus, Peri • 
dermium elatinunu 


witches’ hutter, a 

Botany: 

1. The popnlar name for a fungus, Extata 
gtandulosa; dark brown or black, anti of 
jelly-like consistence, with small, glandular 
points above and a rough surface below. 

2, The genus Tremdla (q.v.), and spec. 
T. Nostoc. Named from its buttery appear- 
ance and Its rapid growth in the night. 
(Prior.) Called also Witch- meat. 

witches* milk, s. 

Bot.: IlippurU vulgaris. 


witches’ sabbath, a A nocturnal meet- 
ing of witches, such as is described nnder 
Witchcraft, 1. (q.v.). The accounts of thews 
meetings which have come down to ns are 
either pnrely imaginary, or based on tradition* 
of old pagan rites. (Cf Milton: Comus. 630- 
86 .) 


M The first among medifeval writers to notice ths 
witches' sabbath wai Regiuo, abbot of P rutne, «t the 
beginning of the tenth century ; he rpsaks oi ’ wicked 
women.’ who say thst they sttend great meetings by 
night, with Diana, the goddeae of the pagsns, ana 
do her bidding.'*— Addis d Arnold : Cath. Did., p. 864. 


t witches’ thimble, a 

Bot. : Silent maritima . 


wlt$b'-€t, *. [Etyra. doubtful,) A Irind of 
plane, with a conical aperture and inclined 
knife, which reduces to roundness a bar which 
is rotated as it ia passed therethrough. 

Wlt<jh'-ing, a. IWitch, v .) Bewitching, en- 
chanting, fascinating^ 

M All ahotl com hi 09 their witching powers to steep 
My convert'# spirit in that softening trance.” 

Moore: Veiled, Prophet. 

wit$h'-lng-l^, adv, [Eng. witching; - ly .) 
In a bewitching, fascinating, or enchanting 
manner. 

** There eko the soft delights, thst t eitchlngly 
Instil • wanton sweetness through the breast," 
Thomson : Cattle <jf Indolence. L A 

• witfjh’-mon-ger, a [Eng. witch (l), a., 
and numy«r.) A believer in witchcraft. 

"It is ostorall to unnatumll people, and peculUr 
onto witch mongers to pursue the poore."—A. Scot i 
The Discovery of Witchcraft. (Epistle to Lord Man- 
wood.! 


* Wit© (11 • wyte, v.L (A.S. tritan ss to 
punish, to blame; icite = a punishment, a 
tine ; cogn. with Icel. vita = to fine ; viti = « 
flue, punishment l Dnt. vrijten ^ to impute; 
wijte = Imputation.] To blame, to ceusura, 
to reproach. 

” And sooth to say it Is fcolehsrdle thing, 

Kashly to wyte n creatures so diotne.** 

Spenser : Colin Clout. 

• wite (2), v.t. [Wit, t?.] 


' wire (i], a i>v ite (l), r.] 

1. A punishment, pain, penalty, or mulct; 
a fine. 

2. Blame, censure, reproach. 

" Eire#, let me have the seit*. m 
. — . - Chaucer : C. T. t W,m 

• wit© (2), a [Wit, a] 


• wlto-less, • wlte-lesse, a. [Dng. wite (i\ 

a ; -few.] Blameless. 

" Ne can Willy wite the witelesse heaidgroome." 

Spenser: Shepheardt Calender ; August, 

wit - en-&g e-mot, wit- en-&g-£-moto, 

a [A.S. witenagemot = un assembly of wise 
men, from witena. gen. pi. of tefta — a wise 
man ; witan = to know, and gemot =a meet- 
ing, an assembly, a moot.] 

Eng. Hist : Amongat the Anglo-Saxona 
the great national or general assembly which 
met annually or oftener, wherever the king 
kept hi3 Christmas, Easter, or Whitsuntide, 
as well to do private justice as to consult 
upon public business. It was composed of 
the athelings, or princes, ealdonuen, or nobles, 
tiie large landowners, the principal ecclesias- 
tics, Ac. They formed the highest court of 
judicature in the kingdom, and their concur- 
rence was necessary to give validity to laws, 
aud treatiea with foreign states. Thev bad 
even power to elect the king, and if the throne 
passed to the heir nf the late king, the new 
sovereign had to he recognized formally by 
tha witenagemot at & meeting assembled for 
the purpose. 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, ptii, 
«r, wore, w?!!, work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian. £e,ce~e;ey = »;qu=~ kw. 


witful— wither 
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*W*t'-ful,a. [Eng. wit, s., and -full] 

wit, knowledge, or wisdom ; wise ; knowing , 

***!• mlracntou* that ywrdullandNind 
wor-Xp Should *o aodaioly and 

wi(fuh*— Chapman : Masque Of Midfile Tempi* 


vrev. [A.S. widh - with, and also often 
a!K(8 sense still preserved In sucli phrases 
to flAt with = to fight again*) ; cogn. with 
til |&fc = against, by, at, with Dan wtl = 
bv at * Sw. vid = near, by, at 1 Vdh bas to 
a^great extent taken the place of ^- s - 
Mid En». mid = with, which la now obsolete.] 
[Withers.] A preposition or particle used to 
denote, indicate, designate, or express . . 

(1) Competition, antagonism, or opposition. 

** *<* * tm ^sSES?? *- * 

/o\ A being together or in the company of; 
companionship ; company; identity of piece. 

*' 1 lii. 1 

(3) Mutual action or suffering ; association 
«r union in action, purpose, thought, fcellog, 

Z the like ; partnership ; intercourse; sym- 
p^thy. 

.. With thee ahe talk*, with thee «h« moan* ; 

With thee alie al^ha, with thee ahe 

With thee «he a»ys : Farewell iniue ow a 

. Surrey : DescHpL of the State of the Lover. 

Junction or commuoity ; concomitance ; 
consequence, appendage, addition; acces- 
sories, accompaniments. 

•* A tongue with e tang." , 

* Shakesp. : Tern pert , 1 L *. 

(5) Simultaneousness ; identity of time or 
Immediate succession. 

" The world hath eodlug with thy Hfr 

Shakesp. : V enus & Adonis, 1 *- 

/«') A being on the side or in favour of; 
sympathy, assistance, friendship, partisao- 

8 ^He that la not with me 1 * mA "" Matthew 

*<7^ Holding a place in the estimation^ 
©pinion, consideration, judgment, or thoughts , 

° P " 8 och argument* had lovtegtii iforoe^ta . thoae 
«irfco philwwi^hws who became CfcrUtlaus, —Addison. 

{ Todd.) 

(8) A means. 

•* Til amother thee with ki*»c*-” 

Shakeip. : Venus A Adonis, is. 

* (9) Before means of nourishment = on or 

upon. . M . 

•• To dine *tid «up with water and bran. —FhaKesp. . 
Measure for Measure, tv. 3 . 

(10) A cause. 

- He horn* with bwhlol ehame : e>ie, 
g 0 th *oench the 4 , 

*0.1) An external agency by which an effect 
u produced, at one time usually (and at 
present exclusively) expressed by the prepo- 
sition by. „ 

“ *** mta £SS^^'^r. 4. 

0.2) Correspondence, comparison, likeness. 

" Weigh oeth with oath." 

Shakesp. : Midsummer Bight s Dream, lil. 3 . 

* (13) Sometimes = like. 

" Am 11 with Circe *he wonld change my 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI., v. *. 

*(14) At ; in consequence of. 

- 1 f « i , aHtsf r. 

^ By, with, and through are closely allied 
, In many of their uses, and it is difficultto lay 
down & rule by which their uses may be dis- 
tinguished. For the difference betweenjunfA 
and by, see Bv. Trencb (Synonyms) further 
discriminates between them as follows i 

»• Whenever * crrt&I o effect “ £™^ !n! f 

frnm two cauwh. the remote and original cause la ex 
rn-Muinri bv the use of by, and the immediate one by 

SS?. dStr 5 Sl<S On a. oth.r h.nd, rt.o.v«r . 

S“«i»T , «iS ! U l |mt^l“'. not on" when . oumcIou. 


with, a [Withe.) 

* * with' -all, * with-alle, adv. & 

prep. lEng. with and all. It has taken the 
place of A.S. mid ealle = with ail, wholly.) 

A. As adverb: 

* i. With the rest, together ; with that or 

■> He will ac»rce be ple**®<) it 7 
Shakesp. .* Two U* <• 

2. At the same time ; together with this or 
that ; in addition ; further. 

•• And Ahull told Jezebel nil tha.t Elijah h*d door, 
and withal how he had slain all the prophets with the 
aword."— 1 Kings xix. 1. .... 

B. As prep.: With. Used after relabvssor 
equivalent words, being separated from the 
object and placed at the end of a sentence or 

■■ The fruit thereof ehall he heiy to pttvtoe the Lord 
withal.'— Leo. xlx. 33. 

wMi am-ite, «•, [After Dr W ltb.ro, who 
discovered it ; suff. -tfe 

Min. : A variety of Epidotc (q.v.) ot a car- 
mine-red colour ; strongly pl.-ochrelc^Hard 

adcular cryatala ff'a^trap rock at Glencw, 
Argyle shire. 


wi tha nl-a, •. [A genus founded by 
Pauquy, wbo ‘omits to state why ha so named 
it.] 

Bot . : A geuua of Physalese. Calyx cam 
panuiate, tlve-toothed ; corolla ^mpamffate, 
the limb flve-partite ; stamens five, tnserted 
in tlie tube of the corolla, not prominent, 

t^rry enclosed in the enlarged calyx two- 

rplled with several snb-renifonn seeds. Small 
shruba, Chiefly from Spain and the Canary 
Islands. Withania coagulant, a small Afghan 
and Indian shrub, produces small Jerries, us. ed 
by the natives io coagulating milk to make it 
into cheese. The dried fruit, which is alterative 
and diuretic, is given in India in dyspepsia, 
flatulent colic, and chronic ^eT d^eeses 
The root of W. somnxfera, another Indian 
species, ts considered to lie toniCy ai^nitiTe, 
and aphrodisiac, narcotic and diuretic, and 
deobstruent; it is given in India in con- 
sumption, debility, and rnarasmos ; the leaves, 

which are very bitter are presenb^ n fevem 

and the fruit as a diuretic ; the ground Toot 
and lesves are used ee an exte^al ap[di<»tion 
in carbuncles, ulcers, and painful swellings. 
{Calcutta Exhib . Report.) 

wlth-bear', t.t. lEng. with, and To 
bring together. (Wycliffe : Isaiah lxii. 9.) 

i v.U [Eog. with, and child.) To 

get with child. „ 

Withrhilds each moment hi* owne 

Sylvester: Du Bartas; Becood d»y, ft«t ween, sw. 

* with -draught' (aught as aft), s. [Eng. 
with = against, back, and draught .) With- 
dr&wah .. Tit 

*• A wit hdr aught of *11 God's. f*T 0 ur*. - Ward . Ser- 
mons, p. 146. 


TfUh-draw’-al, «. [Eng. withdraw; -all 
The act of withdrawing or taking back ; a re- 
calling ; retractation : as, the withdrawal of 
a promise or threat. 

% Withdrawal of a juror : 

Law : The withdrawal of a juryman by con- 
sent of the litigants when the jury of winch 
he is one cannot agree on a verdict, lu auoh 
a case the matter is left undecided, and each 
aide pays its own costs. 

wlth-draw'-cr, s. [Eng. withdraw; -er.) 
One who withdraws. „ 

•* He was not a withdrawer of the com bat a aeller. 
—Out red: Trans, of Cops (1680J. 

with-draw'-fng, pr. par . or a. [Withdraw.} 

Retreating, receding. 

«• Your bill* and long withdrawing 

Thomson : Spring, 67. 

* wlthdrawing-room, «. A drawing 
room (q.v.). 

For an ordinary gent\eman. a h* 1 » ^ UTteriei 
with a witJulrawing-room, with a Kitchen, outvene*. 
and other couven^ucle*, ia auffleleut. —Mortimer t 
Husbandry. 

* with-draw-ment, s. [Eng. withdraw ; 
-ment.] The act of withdrawing ; withdrawal. 

•'Ita withdravment lu the winter."- On 
the pt U., > a 


with draw’ (pa. t. withdrew , * withdrough 
* withdraw* pa. par. * vAXhdmwen, withdrawn), 
v.t. & u l^ng. with = against, in an opposite 
direction, and draw , v.) . 

A. Trans. : TO draw back or In an opposite 
direction: as 

1 To cause to return or move, as from an 
advanced position ; to move, take, or remove 
back or away. 

■•The erreat multitude w a* withdmv>en aod rer 
tooruyd lo theyr occupacyona. - — Fubyan : Chronyde; 
Charles VII. (an. 18 S 0 ). 

2. To take back, as something that has 
been given, conferred, or enjoyed. 

••The withdrawing ot his favour aod grace."- Wyat : 
Letter to hit Son. . 

3. To retract, to recaU, as a promise, threat, 
charge. 

- Wouldrt tbon withdraw It [thy row]? 

Shakesp. : Romeo & Juliet, it a 

4. To take back or away from a state of 
being used. 

that moment withdraw* from hi* capital. Smith. 

Wealth of Nations, bk. 1L, ch 11L 

B. Intrans. : To retire from or quit a com- 
pany or place ; to go away ; to step backward 
or aside ; to retire, to retreat, to recede. 

. • * vt. n/r -jOk/lJbtfOL / 


withdrawn', * with-draw-en, pa. par. or 

a.’ [Withdraw.] 

•withe, with. * wlththe, • wltthe, 

- wythe, . iWiTHv.] 

L Ordinary lAinguage : 

1 A tough, flexible branch or twig used in 
binding tilings together ; a willow or osiei 

tW1 ^Pimifd fast together with wooden pins, and bemod 
hxtd with witheef-Dampier : Voyages i*n. 16S4). 

2. A band or tie made of a twisted flexible 

sapling. , . , 

3. A flexible handle to a cold-chisel, setter* 
or fuller. 

4. A band, tie, or bond generally. 

•• These cords and wythes*m hold n>«* 
when force attend* aod twist* them. —King Chari . 
Jtfkon Batilike. 

IX. 'Technically: 

1 Haiti. : A ring or boom-iron, by which a 
beam is set ont or in on its principal spar. 

2. Build . ; A wall dividing two flues in a 
stack of chimneys. 

withe-rod,*. 

Pot : Viburnum, nudum, a shrub eight or 
ten feet high. Leaves oval-oblong, reticu- 
lated beneath, their margin revolute and 
obscurely crenulate; petioles naked, flowed 
in pale yellow cymes ; berries blue. Found 
In swainpa tn North America. 

• withe, v.t. [Withe, «.] To bind with withea 

or twigs. 

Defeat of CrueM*. 

wlth'-or, * wid-ren, v.t. k i. [A variant of 
weather, ao that to wither = to expose to the 
weather.] 

A. Transitive: 

X, Literally: 

1 To cause to fade and become dry, as by 
exposure to the weather; to make sapless 
and shrunken ; to dry up. 

" by m cZw^rt UtrAction. 

2 To cause to shrink, wrinkle, or decay for 
want of animal moisture ; to cause to lose 
bloom ; to shrivel up ; to cause to have * 
wrinkled or shrivelled skin or muscles. 

"There w*a * xmm which b*d hi* hand withered. — 
Matthew xil. 10. 

n. Fig. : To blight, injure, or destroy, a» 
by some malign or baleful influence i t0 ‘“ 
fatally by malevolence ; to cause to pensb or 
languish generally. 

•• Ev* q with a look *he withers *11 the hold. 
r.v u wiui . nomer ; Odyssey xlL 1M. 

B. Intransitive : 

1 . To lose the sap or juice ; to dry and 
shrivel up ; to lose freshness and broom , to 
fade, to dry up. 


» When I have pluck’d thy rote. 
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wither— withoutside 


smoothness, or the like, as from age or dis- 
ease ; to decay. 

" A fair fitc* will wither ; * fall eye will w*x hollow : 
but ■ good hurt, K*te, U the sun xud tb* moon."— 
8 hakesp. : henry V.,v . X 

• 3. To decay generally ; to decline, to lan- 
guish ; to fade or pass awsy. 

*■ 0 wither'd truth." 

Shakesp : Troilus A Cressida, v. a 

with'-er (1), «. [Withe.] 

Timber-trade : A name given in some parts 
of the country to what are more commonly 
termed binders (q.v.). 

with'-er (2X «. [Withers.] 

wlther-band, s. A piece of iron which 
Is laid under a saddle, about four lingers above 
the horse's withers, to keep the two pieces of 
wood tight that form the bow. ( Farriers' 
Dictionary .) 

wither- wrung, o. Injured or hurt in 
the withers, as a liorse. 

with'-ered, pa. par. or o. [Wither, v.) 

• with-ered-ness, «. [Eng. withered ; -ness.) 
The quality or state of being withered, literacy 
or figuratively. 

'*Tb* dead vrltheredness of good affection*.*— Bp. 
BaU : Cont. ; Pool of Bethesda. 

• with'-er-Ihg, pr. par . or a. [Wither, v.] 

1. Orel. Lang. : Causing to fade or wither ; 
blasting, blighting, or destroying, as by some 
malign or baleful influence. 

“ How m*uy * spirit born to hie** 

Hu sunk, beneath that withering name." 

Moore: Eire- Worshippers, 

2. Bot. : Fading though not falling off until^ 
the part which bears it is perfected, ae the 
flowers of Orobanche. 

with'-er-mg-i-a, i. [Named after Dr. Wm. 
Withering, AI.D* F.R.S. (1741-1799), author 
of a Botanical Arrangement of the Vegetables of 
Great Britain (1776). J 

Bot. : A genus of Solanese. Calyx urceolate- 
campanulate, four to five cleft ; corolla ro- 
tate, the tube short, the limb four or five 
cleft ; stamens four or five ; berry twn-celled, 
many seeded. Trees, shrubs, or herbs, mostly 
South American, though one species is from 
the Cape of Good Hope. About twenty aie 
known. They are not very liandsomei, and 
have not been introduced into greenhouses. 
The Peruvian Indians are said to boil the 
roots of Witheringia montana as an ingredient 
in soup. 

wi$h'-cr-tng-ly> adv. [Eng. withering; -ly.) 
In a withering manner ; perishingly. 

“ But we must winder witheringly, 

Io other lends to die." 

Byron : The WUd Qaseile. 

Wlth'-er-ite, «. [After Dr. Withering; auff. 
-tie (3fin.).] 

Min. : A mineral extensively mined near 
Ilex ham, North u mb eri and, England; also in 
other localities, but mostly in small quantities. 
Crystallization, orthorhombic, but mostly 
found massive. Hardness, 3 to 3’76 ; sp. gr., 
4 29 to 4-35 ; lustra, vitreous ; colour and 
streak, white ; sub-transparent to translucent. 
Compos. : carbonic acid, 22 ’3 ; baryta, 77’7 = 
100, which yields the formula BaOCO . Used 
in the manufacture of plate-glasa, adnltera- 
tion of white lead, and in sugar refining. 

*with'-er-llng, s. [Eng. wither ,?. ; dimin. 
auff. -ling.) One who is withered or decrepit. 

“ We must node* well know that *11 these brsuoche* 
of heretlkes . . . seme thel uener so freshe a grene, 
bee yet In dede bat witherlingeef—Sir T. More : 
Works t, p. 186. 

•with'-er-n&m, s. [A.S. tcidhemdm, from 
widher = against, and ndm = a taking or 
seizing, from turn, pa. t of niman = to take.] 
Imw: An unlawful distress or forbidden 
taking, as of a thing distrained out of the 
countiy, so that the sheriff cannot upon the 
replevin make deliverance thereof to the 
party distrained. Also, the reprisal of other 
cattle or goods in lieu of those that have been 
unjustly taken, eloined, or otherwise with- 
holden. The cattle or goods thus taken are 
said to be taken in withernam. All this prac- 
tice^* obsolete since 1846. (English.) 

with'-erj, t. pi. [A.S. widhre = resistance, 
from widher — against, an extended form of 
widh — against, with (q.v.). So called because 
it is the part which the horse opposes to hie 
load, on which the stress of the collar comes 


in drawing ; cf. Oer. widerrist — the withers 
of a horse from wider , old spelling of wieder 
= against and rwt = an elevated place, the 
withers of a horse.] The junction of the 
shoulder-bones of a horse, forming an eleva- 
tion at the bottom of the neck and mane. 

" The poor jad* Is wrung In the wither*. Shakesp : 
X henry IV., 11. 1. 

* with’-er-sake, s. [Etym. doubtful.) An 
apostate or perfidious renegade. ( Cowel .) 

Wlth -er-shlns, adv. [A.S. widher — against, 
and sunne = tlm suo.) Against the sun ; in a 
direction contrary to the motion of the sun ; 
from right to left (Scotch.) 

* with-go', v.t. [Eng. with = against, and go.) 
To 'go against ; to act in opposition to.' 

"Euq who ... did withffo hi* birthright"— Barrow: 
Sermons, rot ill., ser. is. 

If In the extract the meaning seems to be, 
to forego. 

* with-hault, pret. o/v . [Withhold.] 

with held', pret. & pa. par. of v. [With- 
hold.] 

with hold, *wlth-holde, *wyth-hold 

(pa. t. * withhold, * withhault, withheld, pa. 
par. * withholds, * withholden, withheld), v.t. 
[Eng. with = against, back, and holcL] 

1. To hold or keep back; to restrain; to 
keep from action. 

“Employing It io. or withholding It from *nv per- 
tdculsr action."— Locke: Human Understand., hk.lL, 
eh. xxL 

2. To keep back ; to restrain ; not to grant. 

*• Who never h*at s good withheld. 

Or wUt withhold from me.' 

C owper: Olney Bymns, xliv. 

*3. To keep, to maintain. 

“ To sekeo him e chiuterie for sooles. 

Or with * hrotherhede to be withhold*.* 

Chaucer: C. T., 514. (Prol.J 

* with-hold'-en, pa. par. of v. [Withhold.] 

wlth-hdld'-er, a [Eng. withhold; -er.) One 
who withholds. 

" Tb*t which Is there threatened, happened to this 
withholder." — Stephens : Addition to Spelman on 
Sacrilege, p. IS*. 

* Wlth-hdld -mSllt, t. [Eng. withhold ; 
-ment.) The act of withholding. 

within' * with inne, * with ynne, prep, 
& adv. [A.S. widhinnan, from uud/i = agaiQ8t, 
back, and innan, an adverbial formation from 
in = in.] 

A. As preposition : 

1. In the inner or interior parts of ; inside 
of. The opposite of without. 

“ Satan housed teffAfn this man." 

Shakesp. : Comedy cf Errors, It. 4. 

2. In the limits, range, reach, or compass 
of ; not beyond ; used of place, distance, 
length, time, or quantity. Heuce, specifically, 
applied — 

(1) To place, distance, or length =: not far- 
ther than ; not of greater length or distance 
than ; not beyond. 

“ Within s mile of my court.” 

Shake rp. : Lore « Labour's Lost, L L 

. (2) To time = not longer ago than ; not later 
than ; not in a longer time than. 

“ A blind man wftfcin this half-hour bath received 
hi* sight. ” — Shakes p. : 2 Henry VI., 1L L 

(3) To quantity = not exceeding : as, To 
live within one's income. 

- 3. In the reach of; in. 

" Come not «rtf Afa his danger by thy will." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 639. 

4. Inside or comprehended by the scope, 
limits, reach, or inti ucnce of; circumscribed 
by ; not beyond, not exceeding, not over- 
stepping, or the like. 

“Were every action concluded within itaelf. and 
drew oo conaeqoence* after it, we sbonld undoubtedly 
never err in our choice of good."— Lock*. 

•5. In. 

“ Lead these testy rival* so astray 
As oue come not wifMn another'# way." 

Shakesp. ; Midsummer Eight's Dream, liL 1 

B. As adverb : 

1. In the interior orinnerparts; internally ; 
especially— 

(1) In the house ; indoors, at home. 

“Who'e within there T "Shakesp, : Merry Wises, 

(2) In the mind, heart, or soui. 

“And our souls are speaking so ranch tcithin, that 
they desplee all foreign conversation.*— Drydcn : 
Stats cf Innocence. 


2. Used in calling for servants, or persona 
in the.viciuity. 

" Some wine, within there." 

Shakesp. : Antony A Cleopatra, lit. 1L 

IT From within : From the inside ; firom 
within door ; from the heart or mind. 

" These as thy guards from outward harms are eent \ 
llls/rom within thy reason must prevent." 

Dryden. {Todd.) 

• wlth-in -forth, * wit h-ynne -forth, adv. 
[Eng. within, and forth.] Within, inside, in- 
ternally. Used— 

1. Of material objects ; Internally ; on tho 
inside. 


“Pharisee cleose the euppe and the plater withynno- 
forth, that that is withuutforth be maad clene." — 
Wycliffe : Matt . xxilL 

2. In the heart, mind, or aonl. 


“ Beware of the false prophetes that come to yon in 
the clot hinge of shepe. aod yet withinforth been rauen- 
ous woluea. — T. More : Workes, p. 28L 


* with-In' -aide, adv. [Eng. within, and side.) 
In the inner or interior parts. 

" The teeth mey be better aecu wlthineide."— Sharp. 

with-^t', • with-oute, # wlth-out-en, 
* with-ut-en, prep., adv., & conj. [A.S. 
widhtitan = on the outside of, from widh — 
against, back, and txfan, «n adverbial forma- 
tion from lif = out (q.v.).} 

A. As preposition : 

1. On or at the outside or exterior of; out 
of. (Opposed to uuf/rift.) 

“ Without the bed her other fair hand waa." 

Shakesp. : Rape cf Lucrece. 393. 

2. Out of the’’ limits, compass, range, or 
reach of ; beyond. 

'* Without the peril of the Athenian law.” 
Shakesp. : Midsummer Eight's Dream, ill L 

3. With exemption from. 

" The great lord* of Ireland Informed the king that 
the Irish ry might not be naturalized without damag* 
to tfaemselve* or the erowo .' — Davies : Ireland. 

4. Supposing the negation or omission of. 

“ Without the separation of the two monarchies, 
the nioet advantageous terms from the French must 
end in our destruction.*— A ddison. 

5. Not having or not being with ; in ab- 
sence or destitution of; in separation from; 
deprived of ; not having use or employment 
of; independent or exclusively of. 

“ Ahlde with me from mom till eve. 

For without the* I cannot live." 

Keble : Evening Hymn. 

Colloquially, the object is frequently 
omitted after without (prep.), especially in 
euch phrases aa, to do without, to go without : 
as, They will give me no assistance, so I roust 
do (or go) without. 

B« As adverb: 

1. On the outside ; outwardly, externally. 

M Pitch the ark wlthlo and without.”— Genesis rL 14. 

2. Out of doora ; outaide. 

“ Behold thy mother and thy brethren stand wtth 
out, desiring to speak with thee."— Matthew xlL 47. 

3. As regards external acts ; externally. 

“ Without unspotted, Innocent within, 

She feared oo danger, for «he knew no sin." 

Dryden : Hind A Panther, L A 

C. As conj. : Unless, except. 

“ Marry, not without the prince be willing."— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado. liL A 

In this sense rarely used, by correct 
writers. 

H (1) From without: From the outside ; op- 
posed to from within : as, Sounds from without 
reached their ears. 


(2) Without impeachment of waste: 

Law : A reservation often made to s tenant 
for life that no one shall sue him for involun- 
tary waste, though this does not shield him 
from an action if ha commit malicious waste. 

(3) Without prejudice : [Prejudice, s. ^}. 

(4) Without recourse to me : 

Imw : A phrase used by an agent who en- 
dorses a bill or note for his principal. It t* 
intended to protect him from personal lia- 
bility. 


* without door, a. Being out of doors ; 
outward; external. 


’• Her without-door form." 

Shakesp : Winter's Tale, iL L 


• with-tfitt'-$ii, prep. & adv. [Without] 


• with-^t -forth, adr. [Eng. without, and 
frrth . ] Outside, externally, exteriorly. [Witf- 
inforto (1), Extr.] 


wl^h-tfilt'-side, adv. [Eng. without, and side.) 
Outaide, externally. [Withinside.] 


fate, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
wore, W9lf work, who, son ; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Sjfrian. x», ce = e ; ey = a ; au = kw* 


withsain— wittingite 
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• with-sain, v.t. [Withsav.] 

• with -save', * wit-safe', v.t. or i. [A cor- 
ruption of vouchsafe.] To vouchsafe. 

•• Breeching hU excel**, high. and adorant m*iestle. 
that he wouMe wiUafe to grant thU or that. — 
Grafton: Chrcm. Rich. II. (an. 21). 

with say 7 , * with-sci-en, •with-sayn, 

* wlth-seye, v.t. [ A.S. widh = against, and 
stcgan = to say.] To contradict, to deny. 

“ I wot right wel. thou dartUtoat withtayn.*^ 

•with say'-er, * with-sei-er, s. [Eng. 
withsay ; -er.] An opponent. 

“That he be in yeti to much styre Ui holeum doo- 
trvne, and the withseieris to with stoude. — Wydtffe : 

Ep., p. M. (Pret) 

• wlth-sSt', v.t. [Eng. with = agaloat, and 

To eet against ; to oppose. 

“ Tber way he thain withsette ." 

Robert de Brunne, p. *87. 

with-st&nd', * with stond-en, v.t. & i. 
[A.S. widhstandan, from widh = against, and 
ttandan — to atand.] 

A, Trans. : To atand ap against ; to resist 
either phyaical or moral force ; to oppoaa. 

“ Oft the wintry seat, and southern wind* 
Withstood their passage home. 

Dryden ; Virgil ; ^Eneid IL 162. 

B. Intrans. : To realst ; to make a atand ; 
to be In resiatanca. 

“ Alle withstonden to hym he *logh In the month of 
the *werd ." — Wy cliff e : Judith IL I®. 

With-sthnd'-er, *. [Eag. withstand; -er.] 
Ona who withstands, opposes, or reaiats ; an 
oppoaer or opponent. 

“ Silence every bold seithstander." 

Dodsley : Rex et Pont if tx, 

With-Sto^d', pret. <tpa. par . ofv. [W ithstand. ] 

with' -wind, * with' - wine, * with'-er- 
wine, • wlth'-^-wind, * wlth'-^-wine, 

$. [Eng. with = a withy (q.v.), and wind (2), 

v-1 

Botany. 

1. (Of the first form): (1) The Woodbine 
(q.v.) ; (2) Convolvulus a rvensis; (3) C. sepium. 

2, (Of the other forms) : Polygonum Convol- 
vulus. (Britten & Holland .) 

wlth'-ft With'-^, s. & a. [A.S. widhig - 6 
willow, a twig of a willow; cogn. with lcel. 
vidhja -- a withy ; vidh = a with ; vidhir = a 
willow ; Dan. vidie = a willow, an oaier ; Sw. 
vUU = a willow, tndja — a willow-twig; 
O. H. Ger. wuid — a willow ; Ger. weide. 
Allied to Or. irea (itea) = a willow ; Lat vitis 
= a vine ; Ruas. vite = to twine, plait.] 

A* As substantive : 

X. Ordinary Language : 

1. A large apecles of willow. 

“ i have been told of • withy tree to be *een some- 
where in Berkshire which is Increased to amost tre- 
mendous hulk." — Evelyn . Sylva, ch. xxlx 

2. A withe, a twig, an osier. 

3. A halter made of twlge. 

II. Botany: 

1. One of tha names for Salix fragilis, 
a large tree, eighty or ninety feet high, with a 

g rth sometimes amounting to twenty. The 
aves, which are more or less lanceolate, with 
half-cordate atipulea, are downy when young. 
The apreading catkina appear in April and 
May. Called also tha Crack-willow, thia nsma 
and the Latin specific name, fragilis , both 
referring to the fact that the twigs are very 
fragile st their junction with the branches. 
It growa in msrshy localities in Eogland 
and Scotland, the European continent, and 
Western Asia. The name is eometimea ap- 
plied to the genus Salix (q.v.). 

2. Laserpitium Siler, It has bipinnate 
glabrous leavea, the leaves of the involucre 
and the involncela linear-lanceolate alightly 
awned, the fruit narrow. A native of the 
Booth nf Europe. [LAaEnpmUM.] 

B, As adj. : Made of withies ; like a withy ; 
flexible and tongh. 

" Thlrsll from withy prison, as ho uses, 

Lets out hi* flock.'* 

P. Fletcher : Purple Island, 11L 


withy-woody, «. 

A. 1. 3. (q.v.). 


The same as Withy, 


2. Proceeding from or characterized by folly 
or senselessness ; foolish, unwise, stupid. 

** Louder and louder did he shout 

With witless hope to hring hero ear 

Wordsworth ; Mother s Return. 

•wlt-lcss-l^, * wit-les-ly, adv. [Eng. 
witless ; - ly .] In a witleas, senseless, or atupid 
manuer ; without judgment or understanding. 

“ I have transgress'd all goodness, witlesly 
Rais'd mine own curse from posterity. 

Beaum. * Flet. : Moral Representation l 

*wit'-l£ss ness, s. [Eng. witless ; •««?.] 
The quality or state of being witlesa ; want if 
judgment, understanding, or aense. 

“ Where wilful vnllessneu doth not bar against It"— 
Sandy t : State of Religion. 

•wit-ling, s. [Eng. wit, s. ; dimin. auff. 
-ling.] A pretender to wit ; one who haa little 
wit or understanding. 

" Light witlings may sneer as they please ."— Blackie : 
Self-Culture , p. 85. 

* wlt -mon-gcr, s. [Eng. wit, and monger.] 
One who Indulges in wit of a poor kind ; a 
would-be wit ; a witling. 

“The main wit monger surviving to the fanatloal 
party."— Wood .* Athence Oxon., voL IL 

* wit-nen, v.i. [Witness.] To testify. (An- 
even Iiiwlc, p. 30.) 

witf-nSfiS, * wit-nesse, *wyt-nesse, 8. 

[A.S. witnes, gewitnes, from witan = to know ; 
cogn. with I cel. vitna ; Dan. vtdne = to testify.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Attestation of a fact or event ; testimony, 
evidence. 

“ Ye sent unto John, and he bare wit nett unto the 
truth ."— John e. 83. 

2. That which furnishes evidence, testi- 
mony, or proof. 

“This heap is a witness between me and thee this 
day."— Genesis xxxL 48. 

3. One who knows or aeea anything ; one 
who is personally present and aees anything. 

“ Many professing to be original witnesses i of the 
Christian miraclea/— Palsy : Evident** of Christianity, 
voL L (Introd.) 

IL Law: 

1 One who sees the execution of an instru- 
ment, and subscribes it for the purpose of 
confirming ita authenticity by hia testimony ; 
one who aigns bis name as evidence of the 
genuineness of the signature of another. 

2. One who gives evidence or testimony 
under oatb ox affirmation in a jndicial pro- 
ceeding. 

“ Evidence of writlogs be shewed, witnesses be 
sworn, and heard before them." — <Sfnti£A.* Common - 
wealth, bk. IL, ch. xvlil. 

1 (1) Witness when uaed as a predicate after 
the verb to be can be uaed in the singular 
form, though the subject or nominative la 
plural. „ 

“ Heaven and thoughts are witness. 

Shakesp. : Merchant of J enice. IL 8- 

• (2) With a witness : Effectually ; to s great 
degree ; with s vei^eance ; palpably, grossly. 

“ Here '* packing with a witness." 

Shakesp. Taming of the Shrew, V. 1. 

wlt'-nSss, * wit-ness-en, v.t. & i . [Wit- 
ness, 8.] 

A. Transitive: 

# 1. To give or bear witness or testimony 
to ; to attest ; to testify. 

“Behold, how many things thoy wttneuagalnetthee." 
Mark iv. 4. 

* 2. To give or serve aa evidence or token 
of ; to substantiate ; to prove. 

“ To thee I send this written embassage. 

To witness duty, not to show my wit. 

Shake tp. ; Sonnet 24. 

• 3. To foretell, to presage, to foretoken. 

“ The tun set# weeping In the lowly west, „ 
Witnessing storms to come. woe. and unreet, 

Shakesp. : Richard II., 11. 4. 

4. To aee the execution of and subscribe as 
an instrument, for the purpose of establishing 
its authenticity : aa, To witness a will. 

5. To see or know by personal presence ; to 
be a witness of or to. 

B. Intrans. : To bear testimony ; to testify ; 
to give evidence. 

“ The men of Belial witnessed against him 1 Kings 
xxL 13. 

t (1) Witness ia often uaed as an optative or 
imperative, in many cases with inversion. 

“ Heaven witness n 
1 have been to yon a true and faithful wife. 

SJuiktiP' ‘ Hmry VI lie* 11* 4* 

(2) It is sometimes followed hy with. 

“ God witness trith me . . . how cold It struck my 
heart. —Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., lv. 5. 


•wit -less, *wit-lesse, *wyt-lesse, a. 

[Eng. wit , a. ; -fess.] 

I. Destitute of wit or understanding; want- 
ing in aense ; stupid, ignorant, thoughtless. 

(SftfrwM*: F. Q. t II. i. 3.) — — — 

BSU. b^; pat, cat, 9 oll. chorns, ? hlr, ben?h; go, iem; thin, this: sin. expect. 

-tion, -slon = shun ; -tion, -flen = iliun. -clous, -Uoua -r ions = shus. -Mo. -die. U. - b?l. del. 


* wit'-nSss-er, *. [Eng. witness, s. ; -«r.] One 
who gives or beara witness or testimony ; s 
witness. 

“ He was now so well become a constant witnetser 

• of the passion of Clirlet^ "—Murtin : Marriage of 
Priests. 

* wlt-safo', v.t. or f. [Withsave.] 

Wlt-scn'-I-a, «. [Named after Nicholas Wit- 
aen, s Dutch patron of botany.] 

Bot. : A genus of Iridaces, closely akin to 
Iris. They are natives of tha Cape of Good 
Hope. Witsenia corymbosa is a favourite in 
greenhouses. The atem of W. maura is aaid 
to abound in saccharins juice. 

* wit'-stAnd, *. [Eng. wit, and stand.] The 
state of being at one’s wita’ end. 

H To be at a witstand = to be at a standstill 
from not knowing what to do. 

“They were at a witstand, sod conld reach no 
further. — Backet : Life of Williams, L 1S8- 

* wltte, 8. [Wit, *.] 

wltf-ted, a. [Eng. wit, a. ; -ed.] Having wit, 
sense, or understanding. Used in composi- 
tion, as a quick-iciffed boy. 

* wlt'-t^n-Ag-c-mote, s. [W itenaoemot.] 

wit' -tors, 8. pi. [The same as withers = that 
which opposes or resists the arrow from being 
drawn back.] The barb of a spear, lishing- 
hook, or the like. (Scotch.) 

“ He deserved his palk* for't--to put out the light 
when the fish was on one’s witters."— Scott : Quy Ban- 
nering, oh. xxvL 

* wlt'-tl-oAs-ter, «. [From witty, on analogy 
of poetaster, Ac.] A mean, poor, or pretended 
wit ; a witling. 

“ The mention of • nohiem*n seems quite sufficient 
to a route tha tplaan of our tafftiooftor* '—Milton. 
(Latham,) 

wltt'-Ioh-f n-Ito, wltt'-Ich-ite (w as v). 

a. [After Witttchen, Baden, where found; 
auff. -ite.] 

Min. : A mineral belonging to the aulpho- 
bismntita section of the eulpharsenlte and 
aulphsntimonite group. Crystallization, ortho- 
rhombic, though occurring moatly raasaive. 
Hardneaa, 3*5; sp. gr., 4*3 to 5; luatre, 
metallic ; colour, ateel-gray, tarnlehlng on ex- 
posure ; atreak, black. Compos. : sulphur, 
19*44 ; bismuth, 42*11 ; copper, 38*45, which 
yields the formula 3CuS + Bi 2 So ; another 
analysis gives the formuia 3(CuFeS 4* (BijS.a- 

wlt-tl-9l$m, 8. [Eng. witty ; c connect., and 
auff. -ism.] A witty sentence, phrase, or re- 
mark ; an observation characterized by wit 
“ Tis no great wonder that such a three- lettered 
mso as. you should make such a witticism of three 
letters ."— Milton : Defence cf the English People, ch. it. 

^ Dryden is in error in saying as he did 
that ha coined thia word : “ A mighty wif- 
ticism (if yoa will pardon a new word) . . 
-—State of Innocence. (Pref.) 

* wlt'-tl-fled, a. [Eng. witty; -fy, -ed.] Hav- 
ing wit ; clever, witty. 

« These were . . . dispersed to those soittifled ladles 
who were willing to come Into the order. —Forth. 
Life of Docd Guilford, L 68. 

witf-tl-l^, adv. [Eng. witty ; -ly.] 

* 1. Ingeniously, cunningly, artfully 
“ But Is there any other beast that lives, 

Who his own harm so wittily contrives? 

Dryden. (Todd.) 

2. In a witty manner ; with wit ; with a 
witty turn or phrase; with an ingenious and 
amusing association of idesa. 

“This raving upon antiquity In matter. Horace 
has wittily described ."— Locke : Conduct of the Under- 
standing. | 24. 

wit'-tl-ncss, * wlt-ti-nesse, s. [Eng. witty ; 

-1USS.] 

1. Ingenuity, cunning, art, artfulness, 
skill. 

“Deserueth his wittinesse In deulslug, his pithi- 
ness In uttering, bis pastoral rudeness. -Spenser: 
Epilogue to Master Harvey. 

2. The quality or state of being witty. 

* 3. An artful, clever, or Ingenious device. 

“The third In the discoloured mantle spangled all 
over, is Euphan taste, a well-conoelted wittiness. — Ben 
Jonson : Cynthia's Revels, v. 8. 

wit'-tirig, wcct'-Irig, pr. par. or a. [Wit, v.] 

wltt'-Ing-lte, 8. [After Wittingi, in Storkyro, 
Finland, where found ; auff. -ite (| Min.). 

Min. : An amorphous mineral, apparently 
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wittingly— woehlerite 


resulting from the alteration of rhodonite 
(q.v.). Compos. : a hydrated silicate of the 
proto* end sesquloxides of manganese and 
iron. A doubtful species. Grouped hy Dana 
with Neotoklte (q.v.). 

wlt'-tlng-ly, adv. [Eng. witting; dy.] Know- 
ingly ; with knowledge or design ; of set 
purpose. 

" Guiding hi* hands wittingly"— Oen. xlviiL 14 

twit-t*!, * wit -tall. * whlt-tol, a [A 

word of doubtful origin, but probably the 
same as witwali or wooduxUi, old names for a 
hml Into whose nest the cuckoo dropped her 
eggs ; cf. gull = (I) a bird, (2) a simpleton.] A 
cuckold ; one who knows of hia wife's infi- 
delity, and submits to It. 

" And *®cr*t intelllgeuco vu atill tranimittod from 
th« wittol to tha adulterea *.”— Mucoulay : But. ling., 
ch. lx. 


* witf-t&l, v.t. [Wittol, «.] To make a wlttol 
or cuckold of. 


“ H« would w Utot me," 

Davenport : City Match, L L 


* wlt'-tol-ljf, a. [Eog. wittol ;'*y.] Like a 
wittol or cuckold ; cuckoldly. 

“ The iealou* wiltoUy knxva hath maaaea of money." 
—Shakesp. : Merry Wives, U. 2. 


Witt$, «. [Etyin. doubtful.] Tin ore from the 
stamping-floor. 


Wlt'-ijf, * wit-tie. a. [A.S. vrttig, wittig .] 
[Wit, «.] 

*1. Possessed of wit, understanding, judg- 
ment, or sense ; able, Intellectually considered. 

" I coofeaa notwithstanding, with the wittiest of the 
sehool divine*. that if we apeak of atrict justice God 
oould uo vu have been bound to requite man’* labour* 
in ao large and ample a manner.' —Hooker: Ecclee. 
Polity, bk. L, ch. xt 

* 2. Ingenious ; clever ; skilfully or cleverly 
devised. . 

" It will become much colder than It waa before, 
whtoh I aaaore yoo came Srst from a moat wittie and 
•ubtlie tnvcntjW'V,A Holland, : Blint*, bk. xjucL, 
ch. iiL 

* 3. Wise, discreet. 

M It la the wittiest partition that arer I heard dla- 
eou T*e ,'’ — Shake sp. ; Midsummer Bight's Bream, v. 

4. Possessed of wit ; smartly or cleverly 
fbcetious or humorous; brilliant, sparkling, 
and original in expressing amusing notions or 
ideas ; ready with strikingly novel, clever, 
shrewd, or amusing sayings, or with sharp 
repartee; hence, sometimes, sarcastic, satirical. 
(Said of persons.) 

"The affectation therefore of being to ittv hy apread- 
ing falwhood- ia hy no mean* an allowable vanity,’— 
Seeker : Sermons, voi. ill., *er. b. 

6. Characterized by or pregnant with wit or 
hnmour ; marked by or consisting of brilliant, 
sparkling, or ingenious ideas or notions ; 
smartly end facetiously conceived or expressed. 

** Nor taint hia apeech with meanueaae*, design'd 
By footman Tom for witty and refined. 

Cotoper: Tirocinium. 


twit -wall, a, [See extract under Wood- 
wall.] 

Omith . : A popular name for : 

1. The Golden Oriole (q.v.). 


“Of quite other origin, however, are certain namee 

S veu to thti specie* [Orioltts palbula, the Golden 
rlolel lu Germany, of whleh ‘Weld wall’ and ‘Wk. 
well" will a«rve aa examples. With these t* clearly 
ooguate the English WUwall, though when this Is 
nowadays used at all it i* applied to the Green Wood- 
pecker. probably as the hird which by its colour meet 
recalled to our Teutonic forefather* the continental 
a peel tv SO familiar to them."— Farrell: Brit. Birds 
fed. 4th), L *M. 

2. Tho Greater Spotted Woodpecker. [Wood- 
pecker.] 


very generally called the Pled Woodpecker, and more 
locally tlx French Pie, Wood Pie, Splckel jpoeslbly a 
diminutive of Speight), as well aa Hickwall and wit- 


wail, which it ha* in common with the other British 
woodpecker*."— Yarrell : Brit. Bird* led. 4th), U. 47L 


• wit-wan-t6n, a. & ». [Eng. wit, and 
vxinton.] 

A. Ae adj.: Inclined to indnlge in idle, 
foolish, or irreverent speculations or fancies ; 
♦ver Bubtie. 

■* How dangerou* It la tor such witwanton men to 
dance with their nice distinction* on such tnystlcall 
precipice*.”— Puller : Church Hist „ 3L Iv, 4. 

B. At tubttt. : One wbo Indulges in idle, 
fo61ish, or irreverent speculations or fancies. 

"AH epicure*, witwantons, aChelat*.”— Sylvester. 1 

* wlt-wan tdn, v.i. [Witwanton, a.] To 
indulge In vain, eportive, or over-subtle fan- 
cies ; to speculate idly nr Irreverently. 

" Dangerous it 1* to witwamUm It with the majesty 
Of God. — Puller. 


•wive, v.i. & t. [Wife.] 

A* Intrant. : To marry. 

" [To] eat, drink, and wive.” 

Byron : Heaven A Earth, L t 

B. Transitive : 

1. To marry ; to take for a wife. 

“ 1 had rather he should shrive me than wrfsv me." 

Shake tp- : Merchant of Venice, L X 

2. To match to a wife ; to provide with a 
wife. 

“ My fate would have me wle'd," 

Shakes#. : O (hello, 11 L 4. 


• wive'-hood, t. [Eng. wive ; -hood.] The 
state or condition of a wife ; wifehood ; be- 
haviour becoming a wife. 


• wlve'-lSss, * wive-lesse, * wyve-lesee, 

a. [Eng. wive; -Im] Having no wife ; wife- 
less. 

"So that they In their t oieelesse *tat* ruons into 
open abomination*. "—Homilies; 0/ Matrimony. 


* wivo'-iy, * wyvo-ly, a. [Eog. wive ; -ly.] 
Pertaining to or becoming a wife ; wifely. 

"By teyuely lore."— Udal: l Corinthians vll. 

wi'-ver, wi'-vern, ». [Wyvirn.] 


wivcj, e. pi. [W IFE.] 

wlz-ard, wlf-ard, * wya-ar, * wys-ard, 

& & a. [O. Fr. wischard, not found, but 
uecessariiy the older spelling of guischard , 
auiscart =; prudent, sagacious, cunning, from 
Icel. vizhr = clever, knowing, with Fr. suff. 
-ard = O. H. Ger. -hart, guis-hart, Eng. -hard. 
The lcel. vizhr is for vitshr , from vita = to 
know, to wit (q.v.).] 

A* At substantive : 


* L A wise man, a ssge. 

" Those Egyptian wisards old 

Which in vtar-read were wont have best insight.” 
Spenser; P. V. i. (lutrod.) 

2. One who is skilled in the occult sciences ; 
an adept in the blaok art; one supposed to 
possess eupernatnral powers, generally from 
naving leagued himself with the evil one ; a 
sorcerer, an enchanter. 

" The prophecies of wizards old." 

Waller : Virgil ; JSVtefd lv. 

3. Hence, in popular modern language, one 
skilled in legerdemain, a conjuror, a juggler. 

* B * At adjective : 

1. Haunted or frequented by wizards, 

’• S*veFd from th« haunts of men 
By a wid«, deep, and wizard glen." 

Moore : The Fir*- Worshippers. 

2. Enchanting, charming. 

" Thv wizard song at distance died, 

A* If lu ether borne aatray." 

Scott : Bridal of Trlermatn, 111 *5. 

* Wls'-^rd-l^, a. [Eng., lizard ; -ty.] Per- 
taining to or characteristic of a wizard or 
wizards. 


* wiz'-g.rd-rft *• rEng. wizard ; -ry.] The 
art or practices of wizards ; sorcery, enchant- 
ment, conjuring. 

•wiz^n, * wls-en-en, a. [A.a. wisnian = 
to become dry; cogn. with lcel. visna = to 
wither ; visinn = withered, palsied, dried-up ; 
Dan. & Sw. visxen = withered ; Sw. vissna = 
to fade.] Hard, dry, and shrivelled ; withered, 
weazen, dried-np. 

" He la a gay, little, wizen old man.*— Mad. ffArblayt 
Diary, v, 269. 

wlz'-en, wiz'-zen, t?.f. [Wizen, a.] To 
wither ; to dry up ; to ehrivel. (Scotch.) 

"A face looking worn and wizened.”— G. Eliot ; 
Daniel Deronda, ch. lxvlil. 

wlzon faced, o. Having a thin, shrivelled 
face. 

wiz'-en, wiz'-aen, t. [Weasand.] 

* wlappe, • wlap-pen, v.t. [Lap, v.] To 
wrap, to fold. 

“ Ya schuleo fynde a yonge child wiappid In cloth!*." 
— Wydiffe : Lvke 1L 

* wlat some, a. [A.S. wlaffa = loathing, dis- 
gust.] Loatlisorae (q.v.). 

* WO, t. & a. [Woe.] 

woa, exclam. [Whoa.] 

woad, * wad, * wod, a. [A.S. wdd, wood; 
cogn. with Dut. weede ; Dan. void, veid ; Sw. 
veide; hi. H. Ger. weit, weid; Ger. waid, 
weld; O. Fr. waide. waitde, gaide; Fr. guide ; 
Lat. vitrum = woad.] 

Botany: 

1. The genus Ieati*, and spec. I. tinctoria. 


It is from one to three feet high, with the radl. 
cal leaves oblong crenate, those of the stem sa- 
gittate, the flowers yellow, and the fruit about 
three times longer than broad. [Isatis.] It 
was formerly a favourite bine dye in England. 

2. Reseda Luteola. [Weld (I).] Withering 
calls this Wild Woad. 

3. Genista tinctoria. [Genista. 1 

woad-mlll, «. A mill for bruising and 
preparing woad. 

woad-waxen, x 

Bot. : Genista tinctoria. [Genista.] 

* woad'-^d, a. [Eng. woad ; -ed.] 

1. Dyed or coloured blue with woad. 

" Man 

Tattoo'd or wooded, winter-clad In akin*.** 

Tennyson : Princess, 1L 106. 

2. Extracted or prepared from woad. 

"The *et-np Uom haw matle atranger* loatho tha 
wooded blue*. — Word.- Sermons, p. 77. 

woch-eln'-ite (w as v), t. [After Lake 

Wochein, Styria, near which it was found ; 
suff. -its (3/fn.).] 

Min . ; A variety of Beauxite (q.v.) contain- 
ing very little oxide of iron. Till recently 
this mineral and Be&uxite have been used as 
some of the sources of the metal aluminium. 

* wode, * wood, a. [A.8. w6d.] Mad, furious, 
violent. 

“ Ha «tlrred hi* hor*o, aa ha wer« wode. n 

Scon : Thomas the Jihymer, 1L 

* wode, *. [Wood.] 

wo do- whistle, 

Bot. : Conium maculatum. ( HaliiweU .) 

* wode, t>.<. [Wode, a.] To grow or become 
mad. 

*WOde'-gSld, a [Mid. Eng, wodt^ wood, 
and geld , a.] A geld or payment for wood. 

* wode wale, t. [Woodwale.] 

* wdd'-ncss, a [Mid. Eog. taode = mad ; -new.] 
Madness. 


wde, * wo, *woo, *.& a, [A.S. wd — wo 
(lnterj. & adv.) ; wed = woe (subat.) ; cogn. 
with Dut, wee (inteij. & subst.); Icei. vei 
(lnteri.) ; Dsn, vee (interj. <h subst) ; Ooth. 
wai (interj,); Lat wc (inteij.); Gr. oucu 

(ernaf).] 

A. A9 subst. : Grief, sorrow, misery ; heavy 
calamity. 

" On* woe la pa*t : and behold there cometh two 
woes more hereafter."— Keeelation lx. IX 

* B. As adj. : Sad, sorrowful, wretched, 
miserable. 

“ Ifoe *u the knight at thi* wvere com man A" 

Drydtm ; Wife of Baths Tale, 108. 

^ (1) Woe\s frequently used as an exclsma- 
tlon of grief or sorrow; in such cases the 
noun or pronoun following is iu the dative 
case, to being omitted. 

" Woe 1* me, for I am undone.”— Isaiah vL A 

(2) Woe le also used in denunciations, 
either with the optative mood of a verb, or 
alone, and thue ae an Interjection. 

“ Woe be unto th» pastor* that destroy and •ca.tter 
the »h»«p. "—Jeremiah xaiil. L 

(3) Woe worth — woe be to. [Worth, t?.] 

" My royal mlatres*' favoar toward* me. 

Hoe-worth ye. «lr, ye hav* poysou'd, blaated.” 

Beaum. A Flet: Loyal Sutytct, lr. t, 

•woe-wearied, a. Wearied ont with 
grief. 

“ My woe-wearied tongue 1* mute and dumb." 

Shakes p. Jiichard III., iv. A 


•woe-worn, o. Worn or marked by 
grief. 

" In lively mood ha apoke, to wile 
From Wilfrid * woe-worn cheek a smile." 

Scott : Rokeby, r. 14 


woe -be-gone, *woo-be gon, a. [Eng. 

woe, and begon, pa. par. of M.E. begone to g# 
about, to surround = A.S. begdnftrom hy. 
and gan =to go.] Overwhelmed or distracted 
with woe ; immersed in grief and sorrow. 


*' Hia aad mother «e«lug hi* tore plight, 

"W** greatly woebegon, aud pvn to feare." 

Spenser: F. q., ill. 7, *X 

woe’-ful, a. [Woful.1 


wo^h'-lcr-it© (w aa v), «. [After tha chem- 
ist Friedrich Wohler of Gdttlngen ; ouff. -fto 
(Min.).) 

Min. ; A monocllnlc mineral, occurring in 
crystals, mostly tabular in hahit, and also 
granular. Hardness, 5 ’5 ; ep. gr., 8*41 ; lustre, 


fate, f&t, faro, amidst, what, fall, father; we, w£t, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, eir, marine; go, pdt* 
or* wore, wol£ work* who* eon; mhte, ouh, cure* unite, tfur, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ee, ce = 6 ; ey == a ; qn =* kw. 
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vitreous ■ colour, shades of yellow, sometimes 
Yitreou , . +Q aub-transluccnt. , 

^iSSw.'SssrSffl 

fyS on the’lslanda of thaLangesund Fiord, 
Norway. 

wo^loh-ite (W as vU [AfterWaich, Ca 
riothia, where found ; euff. -ite (Min.).} 

iron, 0*36 100. 

•woe’-sAme, a. [Eng. voei *om.} 
sorrowful, grievous. 

• woft, pa. par. Vm l^ Arr »l 
wo’-ful. woe'-tul, * wo-full, * woe-full, 

a. [Eng. woe; -full.] 

1 Full of woo or grief; distressed with 
Jjf. sSrrow, or calamity ; afflicted, sorrowful. 

“ HL u 

2. Expressing woe or grief; sad. 

- A wo ful ditty." Shaken •* rmtu A Adonis, 8M. 

8. Attended with woe, distress, or calamity. 

“ UmesUhled.^ T. I 

4 . Wretched, paltry, mean, poor. 

- What w*a 418. 

woe adv - (Eng. W>M 

**tf in a woful manner ; sorrowfully ; monra- 
fUliy. sadly, lamentably. 

-Thelherde 

Hov wtflOtt thU «u« iwde. f c _ A lL 
2. Wretchedly, miserably, poorly, extremely. 

iaBBSWaBSifS** - ”" 

being woeful. . 

•ataSBSBsgsSfag; 

wSl-wode, woj-wd-da (oj as 61), «■ 
[Waywodk. 1 
WOl, tX [W ILL, v.] 
wSl-olton'-sko-Ito, a. lAtor M^olchou- 
nkfvl of Russia ; o connect. *, cuff. Ale (AfinO-J 
Min. : An amorphous mineral or dark-gi^n 
colour. Anal vs cs discordant , but It appesra 
to be a hydrated silicate Of al 
and Iron aesquloXides. A doubtful species. 

• wold, * wolde, pret. of v. [Will, t?.] 

Gir!^ = a Add, a plain. WM 

and weald are doublets.] [Weald.] 
t, A wood, a forest. 

- W« meat *££*£!? ft Ltatt It. I t 

2. An open country ; a weald ; a plain. 

3. A low hill, a down ; in the plural, a hilly 
district, or a range of hills. 

Mela*., tv WJ. 

wold (2), «. [Weld.] 

• wolde, * wold-on, pret. of v. [Will, e.] 
t wolds, t woulds, *. [Weld.] 

wolf, »woUe, "wouUe (pi. ^lve§>, s. 

IA S. truWpl. wulfas) ; cogn. with Dut & Ger. 
%tf; toffW (=«*W( ^an. “!r; Bw. *V. 
Goth, wulfs; Russ, wjfc ; Gr. Aifcot (tuKOS ) , 
L&L lupus ; San sc. rritoa.j 
I, Ordinary Language : 

1. In the same aenaaaa 11. 8. 

2. A small white maggot or worm which 

Infests granaries. ... 

3. A tubercular excrescence which rapidly 
eats away the fleah. [Lupus.] 

4 A term of opprobrium especially applied 
to a person noted for ravenousness, rapacity, 
cruelty, cunning, or the like. _ 

- BMcued I. orlmn. t 

IL Technically: 

1. Cotton-manuf. : A beating or opening 


f dell«rSln‘^W^ U° l?a pr- 

liminarv operation by fl^bre “delivered 

are rendered separable and the fibre delivwed 
in a more downy condition, ao as to aubse 
queotly form a lap. 
t 2. Music : 

Hi A term applied to the harsh, howling 
semnd^of certain^ chords of keycd iiia^umen s 
particularly the organ, when tuned Dy any 
form of unequal temperaraeut. 

(2) A wolf-note (q.v.). 

3. Zool : Cants lupus, of which there are 
manv varieties, by some authorities raised to 
specific rank, but the differences between them 
are slight and unimportant, and 
duced bv climate and surroundings. The 
Common* Wolf is abmit five feet from the 

SSESKSS tSS wSrSi 

the northern varieties, and shorter in those 
whief ara found in warm climates ; tell droop- 
inc* eara upright and pointed, ejes act 
XSiVmelv The wolf is swift, and preys on 
sheep and calves, associating in 
down deer and otW animals ; rarely attacking 
man unless hard pressed by hunger, when It 
heccmea very dangerous. Tha geographical 
very wide, and it is 

Europe, though it has been extinct " England 
ninrp the end of tha fifteenth century, tne 
Ust“woU "a said to have been killed in Sect- 
land by Sir Ewen Cameron, in 1680 and 
wolve3 fingered In Ireland for st least thirty 
veara later. Of the other varieties tha chicr 
fro tho Black Wolf of Southern Europe , tha 

Sun SWJUrt ; m 

Mlh^"!beirthe “"VSican 
Volf fc. I'cctdmtalts = ^^jTj^^n’gflUOT 

SSS f rnd" ,tg" an W d° ve% h teoa! fl feet: 

enabling it to travel easily over the enow; the 
White Wolf (Lupus o Ibus), the Pied IN olf (L. 
Sf the DnskyWolf (L. nubilus); and the 
Wolf (t. irr)all from NorthAmerma^ 
rBi?Tk.woLr 1 The Prairie-wclf, or Loyotc 
Cania lairans), found from Mexico n°rthwarda 
tii o Saskatchewan, ia probably a distinct, 
apecies. It is much smaller than tha fijjj® 
the body end head together meaaurio 0 
S.lvkboVtoeo feV.and the till acme fifteen 
tacLsT colour dull yellowish-gray, clouded 
with black. They hunt Id packs, and ean 
otter a ehort, anapplng bark, wlnla the only 
aonnd mado hy true wolvea 1> a prolonged 
howl. 


* woIf-montR, s. The Saxon name foi 
January, because “people are woiita^flys ln 
that month to be In mora danger nf toeing do- 
voui fid by wolves than lu any other, (rer 
glegan.) 

wolf-net, *. A kind of net used in fUliing, 
which takes great numbers. 

wolf-note, s. 

Music: A harsh sound occurring sinng 
Instruments owing to defective vibration on 
one or more notes of the scale. 

'. Win 

Making, p. 149. 

wolf spider, s. 

Zool. (PI.) : The Lycosld* (q.v.). 
wolfs bane, s. 

Botany : 

1 One of the names of the genua Aconb 
turn, spec, of A. Napellus, A. Lyctolonum, and 
A, lupulinum. (Paxton.) 

2. Amfca montana. [Arnica.] 

3. i?ranfMs hyemalis. (Britten A Holland.) 

wolfs claw, wolfs foot, 8. 

Bot. : Clob-mose, Lycopodium^ davatum, * 
cryptogamous plant of the genua Lycopodmim 
So named from the claw-like ends of tho 
trailing stem. (Prior,) 
wolf’s fist, ». 

Bot. : Lycoperdon Bovtsta. 

wolfs foot, a. [Wolf’ a claw.) 

wolf’s mills, s. _ 

Bot.: The genua Enphorbia, spec. E. HelU* 
scopia. Probably named from Ihe acrid quali- 
tiee of the milk. 


uvrit 

j)orh as a wolf's month (or throat) : 
Pitch-dark. 

o to cry wolf: To reiee a falaa alarm. In 
allusion ^to the shepherd-bov In ths^ble, who 
nspd to erv “ WoU l” merely to make fun of 
tha neighbours* but when at laat the wolf 
came no one woald believe him. 

* 3 To have a wolf by the ears : [See extract]. 
-He that deal* with men’s 

U * To have a wolf in the stomach : To be 
ravenously hnngry. 

5. To heep the wolf from the door: To keep 
ont or off hnnger or want. 

6 To sec a wolf: To loae one a voice. The 
ancients nsed to say that if a man eaw a wolf 
before the wolf sft ^ ir ^ / h | P4 !j e ^ I1 5 a dnmb * 1 
least for a time, (i Virgil , Eel. lx.) 

wolf-berry* a. 

Bot. : Symphorioarpns occidentalis. It is a 
ahrub four to six feet high, with dense axillary 
SSk« Of drooping flowara ; a uaUva of 
Canada. 

wolf-dog, 8. 

f°°A Variety of Canli famlliaris, nsed for 
hunting * formerly abundant In Norway an 

tn Bnain. It la of large alze, little, u any, 
emalfer than tha mastiff' (q.v.), nose pointed, 
"ekt, Mr long «nd amy, usual |jh.ra 
with large imtches of brown , tail curiea over 
tha back. 

2. A dog bred from a wolf ft , n du common 
dog* The offspring are fertila inter se. (Vero 
Shaw.) 

wolf fish, «. [Sea-wolt.] 


wolfs peaoh, *. 

Bot. : The Tomato (q.v.), 
wolf t?.f. [Wolf, «.] To devour ravenously. 

« Woiing down »ome food preparatory to fithlnR. — 
Field, April 4, 188k 

wplf -ach-Ite, rAfter Wolftch. Baden, 
where found ; enff. *uc (Ann*). 

Min. : An orthorhombic m ^ 1 e ”\.®° c ?I r L n f 
In smsli crystals encrusting Nlckelina (q.v.^ 
TTsrdnese 5'5i flp. gr., 6'872*, lustre, metallic^ 
folSnrSilvar: tin-white; streak, black. 
An smiysis yielded : 

S8’4A* antimooy, 13*17, lead, 1 ,, . v 

012 *'lron, 3*71 ; nickel, 29*53 100*74, which 

the same composition ae the cubic ^9^ n J to- 
(q.v.), so that the compound Is dimorphous. 


wolfT-I-a, 8. [Named after S. F. Wolff, a 
writer on the botanical genua Lemna.) 

m. : A genus of Pistlace*, akin to I-crnna. 
HVrmd oblong or aubglobose, cleft near the 
base, rootless, spatha none, flowers burating 
thronch the frond, anther one, sessile, ona- 
celled^ style ehort, utricle spherical, ludehis- 
cent with one ereot seed. Only k J 0V 5® 
JSc ea l^o^ arrhiza, found In ponds lu 
England, parts of the European continent, 
and Western Africa. 

WplfT-i-an, Wolf-I-an, a. & a. [For atym. 

see def. and compound.] 

a As ad). : Of, belonging to, propoaed, OT 
discovered by any person of tbs uAnm erf 
Wolff or Wolf, especially those mentioned in 
tha compounds (q.v.). , , . . 

•R As subst. : An adherent or defender of 
tha Wolffian philosophy. [WolFFIANIsm.] 

Wolfflan-bodies, «. pi. 

If«y , J ,0 »T« 3, -Welop^l^M^Mn ^the^Fkhes! 

rfflle Into ft* altantoH. In 

Wolffian bodies make their apnearanoe towards 

the first month of embryonic life, decreasing 

about tha beginning of the third 

true kidneys increasing in a corresponding 

ratio. 

Wolfian-theory or hypothesis, *. 

Historic criticism: A t ^ 0 ^. 0r ^ o > iy°n^9! 
published by Fredrich August ^Wolf Or 5 
1824), the most distinguished German classical 


l~ Co »on-manu/. ■' A tenting or open.ng ^ th , n . th i»- sin ^ expect, XenophonTexlst. Ug. 

^V®7po'Ut, J6*l; cat, 5 ell, chorus. -Wm. -1ou» = - We * * <ne ' &C ‘ = ^ *+ 

-^.T,, -tin.il = shan. -tlon, -slon = shun; -tlon.-9lon-znun, -«o 
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scholar of his time, in the Prolegomena to hi* 
second edition of Homer, aent forth In 1794 or 
1795, to the effect that not merely were the 
Iliad and Odyssey composed by different poets, 
but that each of these compositions was pat 
together from ballads preserved in the mem- 
ory of itinerant minstrels or rbapsodists be- 
fore writing was known in Greece, the poems 
taking their present form after writing was 
introduced in the sixth century B.C. Wolfe 
views attained to great celebrity, and an effort 
on the part of lleyne to claim priority in 
their discovery failed of effect. They not merely 
affected Homeric and other historic criticism 
permanently, but gave an impulse to the ra- 
tionalistic treatment of Scripture which has 
not yet passed away. [Chorizontks.] 

WolfiT-I-an-ism, Woir-I-an-t^m, s. 

(Eng. Woljjlan (1), i Voljlan; -teit.] 

Philos. : The system developed from Leib- 
nitziaoism (q.v.), by Christian Wolff. (Wolff- 
ian, A.] He appropriated the conceptions of 
Leibnitz, and, modifying them to some extent, 
brought them into nearer agreement with the 
Ordinary conceptions of things. He denied 
perceptions to alt monada which were uot 
aonla (Monad, 1.], accepted the doctrine of 

E re-established harmony only as a permissible 
ypotheais, and refused to exclude the nossl- 
bility of the interaction of aoul and body. 
He divided metaphysics intoontology (treating 
of the existent in general), rational psychology 
(of the aoul as a simple, non-extended sub- 
stance), cosmology (dealing with the world aa a 
whole), and rational theology (treating of the 
existence and attributes of God). His moral 
principle was the idea of perfection ; and he 
tanght that to labour for onr own perfection and 
that of others is the la w of our rational nature. 

“ Tbs moit lufloeotlal opponent of Wolfflanism . . . 
based ethics on the will of Gcd m a lawgiver.'— Cefter- 
Hitt. Philo , a (Eng. ed.J, iL 111. 

W^ir-ish, 0 . (Eng. wolf; -UK] 

1. Like a wolf; having the qualities or form 
of & wolt 

** Shell flay tby soolJUh visage.* 

Shakeep. .* Lear , L 4. 

2. Ravenously hungry. (Amen) 

WOir-lsh-1^, adv. [Eng. wolfish / In a 
wolfish manner; like a wolfi 

• wplf -kin, a. [Eng. wolf, e. ; dlmin. auff. 
-MtlJ A young or small wolf. 

“ Kite and kestrel, wolf and teot/Hn.* 

Term t ton : Boadloea, 15 . 

• Wqlf '-ling, *. [Eng. wolf \ a. ; dirain. anfL 
-ling.] A young wolf. 

WolJUngs . . . who woold grow to be wolrec 
CarlfU: Hr. Besot.. pt. lit. hk, ch. tii 

W 9 lf-r^m (1), wplT -ram-ine (1), wplf - 
ram ite, *. [An ancient German miner’s 
name, derived from the Lupi Spuma of Agri- 
cola (Foas. 255, 15461; anfl’. -ine, -He (Min.); 
Fr. scheelln ferruglne.] 

Min. ; A mineral occurring mostly in tin- 
prodneing districts, sometimes In abundance, 
to the detriment of the tin ores. Crystalliza- 
tion, orthnrhombic, but usually found lamel- 
lar, massive. Hardness, 6 to 5*5; ap.gr., 7'1 to 
7 '55 ; lustre, enbmetallic ; colour and streak, 
reddish-brown to black, opaque. Compos. : 
a tungstate of iron and manganese, the pro- 
portions of which are variable, and lead to 
differing formulae, though most can be repre- 
sented by 2FeOWO« + SMnOWO*, or 4Fe 
W0 3 + MnOWO* 

wplf’-ram (2), «. [Tcnosten.] 

wolfram-ochre, s. [Tunostite.] 

W9lT-ram-£ne, *. (Eng. wolfram (2), euff. 
-ine.] 

Min. : Tungstic ochre (q.v.}, 

wolfs'-berg-ite, #. (.After Wolfeberg, Hartz, 
where found ; anff. -He (Jfln.}] 

Mineralogy: 

I. The same as Chalcostibite (q.v.)i 
2. Capillary and massive forma of Jameson* 
ite (q.v.} 


W9ir-8kin, *. & a. (Eng. vx>lf, *., and sHru] 
As subst. : The akin or hide of a wolL 
B, As adj. : Made of the ekin of a wolf. 


Her* rorlog wild.' 


In wolfskin rest 

Wordsworth: Sonnets. 


Wol'-Las-ton, i. (Wollaston ite.) (See 
etym. and compound®.) 


Wollaston’s battery, a. 

Elect. : A galvanic battery* sn arranged that 
all the plates can be at once lifted from the 
liquid in the ceils so as to atop the action of 
the battery. 

Wollaston’s doublet, t. 

Optical Instrum. : Two plano-convex lenses 
used in place of one very convergent lcn9 In a 
micrqscope. The plane face of each lena Is 
turned to the object. 

Wollaston’s prism, i. 

Optical Instrum. : A earners lncida, alone or 
fitted to a microscope. 

woll'-as-t5n-ite, s. [After the English 
chemist, W. H. Wollaston (1766x1828), the dis- 
coverer of palladium aud rhodium ; enff. - ite 
(3fin.).] 

Mineralogy: 

1. A mineral belonging to the group 
of bisilicates. Crystallization, monociinjc, 
though crystals are somewhat rare, the min- 
eral occurring more frequently in masses with 
distinct cleavages. Hardness, 4*5 to 5 ; sp. 
gr., 2'78 to 2*9 ; lustre, vitreous ; colour, 
white to gray. Compos.: silica, 61*7; lime, 
4S*3 = 100, which yields the formula, CaOSi0 2 . 
Good crystals are fonnd in the old volcanic 
bomba of Monte Somma, Vesuvius, and occa- 
sionally In the granular limestone of Czik- 
lowa, Hungary. 

2. The eairie ss Pectolite (q.v.} 

w5ll-6n-gohg’-ite, f. [After Wollongong, 
New South Wales, where it was stated to have 
been found ; miff. 4te (Jim.).] 

Jffn..- A name given to a bitnminnns shale 
occurring in cubical blocks without lamina- 
tion, Liversidge refers It to Torbanite (q.v.). 

wSl'-n^n, «. [Etym. doobtful; prob. s Hun- 
garian local name.] 

Min . : A variety of Barite (q.v.) occurring 
In crystals lengthened In the direction of tha 
vertical, axis. First announced from Be tier, 
Hongary. 

W9l-ver-5ne, wpl-ver-ine, *. (Formed 
from Eng. wolf (q.v.), from the exaggerated 
accounts of the ferocity of the animal.] 

ZooL : Gvlo luscus. [Glutton, IL L] 

“In those nit and still unmapped wIlderneeeeA 
m ay be found tho grey fox, the musk-ox, the mo» 
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qnMb. the ermine, and the wdeerhte. of whom Mr. A. 
Pendarres Vivian. M.P., says that, although not 
higeerthan a marten-cat, ha is so ferocious aa often to 
Intimidate a bear. * The wol verl oe goes,’ asya th ia e a. 
perlenced traveller, ‘ by many local name*— aoeh aa 
“ *k ook-bear," “corky- joe,' and “ go-ior-dog "—and u 
rapidly beoomio? acarce lo the more frequented 
region*. Hooter* relate wonderful stories of hia fero- 
city.'"— Dotty. May*, IBS*. 

W9lves, s. pi [Wolf.] 

• wolves’ thistle, t. 

Bot. : Carlina acaulls. (Britten ft Holland.) 

W9lv'-Ish, cl (Eng. wolv(es); Resem- 

bling a wolf; wolfish. 

“ Although a teoJwUh case he weares.* 

Ben Jonson : Poetaster, a. 8. 

wol-^n'-lte, s. [After Volhynia, or Wol- 
hynla, where found ; auff. - ite (Petrol.).'] 
Petrol : A name given to a rock consisting 
of a spherulitic oligoclsae and acicular horn- 
blende ; enclosing, as accessory minerals, mag- 
netite and pyrites. 

worn -an, * wim - man, * wim-mon, 

* wnm-man, * wom-man (pi. women, 

* wemen, * wymmen), a. (A.8. wifman = a 
wife-roan (pL wifmen, wimmen). By assimi- 
lation wifman became wimman in the tenth 
century. Cf. lammas = A.S. hlafmcr.sse; lanan 
= A.S. teofman, Ac. The change of vowel was 


due to the preceding w, as in A.8. widu t latei 
wiidu — a wood.] 


1 . The female of the human race ; an adult o* 
grown up female, aa distinguished from a girl. 

” The rib, which the Lord Ood had taken from the 
man, made ho a vx»nan. H —Genesit iL *L 

* 2. A wife. (Shakesp.: 1 Ilenry IV. , li. *.) 
3. A female attendant on a person of rank. 


“ Sir Thomas Bulleo'a daughter— 

The Viacom ot Rochlord— one of her hlghne*a'*«»«#7»‘ 
Shciketp, : Henry Pi/I. , V. L 


4. Apjilied to a person of timid or cowardly 
disposition. 


*1 1. Woman of Vie world: 

(1) A woman skilled in the ways of the 
world ; one engrossed in society or fashionable 
society. 

* (2) A married woman. (Shakesp. As Yon 
Like It, v. 8.) 

2. To play (or act) the woman : To weep ; to 
give way. 


woman -bom, a. Born of a woman. 

(Cowper: Charity , 181.) 

* woman-built, a. Built by women. 
(Tennyson: Princess , iv. 466.) 


t woman - conquered, a. Conquered 
or overcome by a woman. (Tennyson : Prin- 
cess , iiL 833.) 

t woman-conqueror, *. A female con- 
queror. ( Tennyson : Princess , iii. 833.) 


* woman-grown, cl Grown up to wo- 
manhood. (Tennyson : Aylmer's Field, 108.) 


t woman-guard, s. A guard of women. 
(Tennyson: Princess, iv. 640.) 


woman-hater, *. One who lias an aver- 
sion towards the female sex. 

" Brand me for a teoman-hater } * Swift. 


• woman-head, «. Womanhood. 

" Mofled with a aoft heart o! woman-head.”— Goidet. 
BoJte, ch. x. 


‘woman-post, s. A female post at 

messenger. 

“ What womon-post la thJa T • 

Shakesp. : King John, 1 

* woman-queller, s. One who kill* 

women. 

“Them art. . . a man-qaeller and a womn n~rpi s-Tter .“ 
Shakesp. i If Henry /K, iL L 

* woman-statue, *. A female etatoa. 
(Tennyson : Princess , i. 207.) 

* woman-tired, a. Henpecked. 

“Dotard, thou art woman-tired, 

Shakesp. .* Winter's Tale, it «, 

f woman-vested, a. Clothed like a 
woman ; wearing women’s clothes. (Tenny 
ton : Princess, i. 163.) 


woman- warrior, t A femsle warrior. 

“ Thoo woman-warrior with the cttrliog hair.* 

Pope : Homer ; Iliad xL 43S. 

woman-worship, a. Excessive rever- 
ence paid to women. It i* closely connected 
with the worship of female divinities, which 
probably Is a development from Nature- wor- 
ship, in which the Earth was personified a a a 
fruitful mother. Great reverence for women 
has always been a characteristic of the Teutonic 
nations, and was peculiarly prevalent in the 
agea of chivalry. Grimm (Deut. Myth., Eng. 
ed., i. 398) gives some remarkable formulas of 
chivalry (“ by all women’s honour,” “for th« 
sake of all women,” Ac.) in which this rever- 
ence is clearly ehown. 

“ He thus beoomes the type of the hatband* of the 
Middle- A go, and of the woman-worship of chivalry. 
Woman- worship, 'the honour doe to tha weaker 
veuel * is Indeed of Ood, and woe to the oatioD and to 
the man la whom It die*”— C. Kingsley : Saint § 
Tragedy. fJntrod.) 


W9m -an, r.f. [Woman, ».] 

1. To act the part of a woman. (With an 
indefinite it.) 


“ My daughter Sllrta, how ahe would 
Hare womaned it" Daniel, 


2. To cause to act like a woman ; to aubdna 
to weakness like a woman. 


“ 1 have felt *o many quirks of joy aod grief, 
That the first face of neither, cu the start, 

Gan woman me unto 'L* 

Shakesp. : Alts Well, lit a 


3. To unite to, or accompany by a woman. 


“ I do attend here oo the general ; 

And think it oo addition, nor my wish. 

To hare him see me woman d." 

Shakesp , .' Othello, 11L 4. 

4. To call woman in an abusive manner. 


“She called her another time fat-face, and woman’s 
her most rioleotly.*— Richardson: Pamela, li SB*. 


tkte, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; wo, wot, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t 
or, wore, wopd, work, who, son; mute, cub, cure, T?.ni to, cur, rulo, full; try, Syrian, to, ce = e; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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• wora'-an-hSad, * wo-man-hed, • wo- 
man-liede, s. [Eng. woman; -head.] Wo- 
manhood. 

Thou glory of womankei, UgW" ^ 

* wom'-an-hood, *. [Eng. woman ; -hood.} 

1. The state, character, or collective qualities 
of a woman. 

2. Women collectively 

wom'-an-isU, a. [Eng. woman ; -UK) Suit- 
able to a woman; haviog the character or 
qualities of a woman ; effeminate. (Often 
used in a contemptuous sense. 

Womanish eotreatle* and lamentation*"— i/ao- 
aulay : Hist. Eng., ch. t. 

* womanish-hearted, <*• Effeminate, 

soft, timid. « g, ( ulI 0 , chIMlib (« r. 

** : W. Our., lit «. 

•Wom'-an-Uh-lj?. adv. (Eng. womanWi; 

*lp.] in a womanish manner ; like a woman , 
effeminately. „ 

" Hla hair oar led and womanishly dUherelea. — 
Comment. <m Chaucer {!*«*). p. 18. 

• worn -an-ish-nese, s. [Eng. womanish; 
-ness.} The quality or state of being womanieh ; 
effeminacy. 

"Thi* effeminacy and womanishness of heart 
Hammond: Works. It. W7. 

•wom -an-i ze,v.t. [Eng. woman ; -izz.\ To 
make like a woman ; to make effeminate. 

*■ To vitiate their morals, to 1 vomanixe their spirit* 
Knox: Essay No. ISA 

wom an-kind, * wom-an-kynde, ». 

[Eng. woman, and kind, a.] 

1. Women collectively ; the female sex ; the 
race of women. 

** O dearest i meat rever’d of womankind /" 

Pop,; Homer ; Odyssey xvlL. 68. 

2. A body of women, especially in a house- 
hold. ( Colloq . or humorous.) 

worn an-l<Sss, a. [Eng. woman; ‘less. ] 

Destitute of woman. 

worn'-an-llke, o. [Eng. woman; -like.} 

Like a* woman ; womanly. (Tennyson; Maud, 

I. iii. 6.) 

wom'-an-li-ness, «. [Eng. womanly ; -ness. 1 
The quality or state of being womanly ; wo- 
manly nature or qualities. 

•• The power she powewe* llealo her womanliness."— 
Standard, Dec. 17, 1887. 

wom'-an-l^, a. A adv. [Eng. woman, a. ; -ly.] 

' A. As adj. : Becoming or suited to a w o- 
man ; feminine ; not masculine, not childish. 
'•The perfection of womanly beauty."— Globe, March 
H 18»«- 

* B, As adv . : In the manner of a woman ; 
like a woman. 

" Lullaby can I »ing too, 

Aa womanly a* can the beat" Gascoigne. 

womb (6 silent),* wombe, * wain be, s. [AS. 
wamb,womb = the belly; cogn. with Dut. warn 
— the belly of a fish ; Icel. vomb - the belly, 
especially of a beast ; Dan. vom ; Sw. vdmb, 
vdmm; O. H. Qer. wampa; Ger. wampe, 
warn me ; Goth, wamba.) 

* The stomach, the belly. 

“And be covetide to fllle hia wombe of the ooddia 
that the bojtgia eeten. and no man gaf byin. — 
Wy cliff* : Luke xv. it 

2. The nteras of a woman. 

• Vbleaaed be the moder womb that hym.to monne bere.’ 

Robert of Gloucester, p. 808. 

*3. The place where anything is produced. 

•• Uodouhted algu 

That In hia womb waa bid metallic ora. 

MUton : P* L* % 1. 575. 

* 4, Any large or deep cavity that receives 
or cou tains anything. 

••The fatal canoon’a womb." 

Shakes?. : Romeo t Juliet, T. L 

womb (b silent), v.t. [Womb, *.] To inclose, 
to contain ; to hold in secret. 

•• Not for all the sun aeea, or 
Th. .!«. 4. 

* womb-brother, s. A brother- uterine ; 
a brother on the mother’s side, but by a dif- 
ferent father. 

••Owen Theodor . . . womb-brother to King Heory 
the Sixth."— Fuller: Worthies ; Hartford, L 427. 

w6m'-bdt, s. [Native name.] 

ZooL: Phascolomys wombat , a bniTOwing 
marsupial from Australia and Vsn Diem an s 
Land, and the islands of Bass’s Strait. It is 


from two to three feet long, with a short tail ; 
of clumsy form, with stout limbs and a blunt 
muzzle ; coat thick, of long, coarse, brownish- 
gray, woolly hair ; head large, flat, broad, 
with small eyes and ears ; fore feat with five 
and hind feet with four digita ; e°les broad 
and naked. The dentition resemhles that ,of 
the Hodentia, especially in the chisel-like 
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incisors. The Wombat is nocturnal in habit, 
a vegetable feeder, digging up roota with its 
claws. It is of email intelligence, but is 
gentle, and capable of domestication to a 
limited extent. It is hunted for its flesh, 
which is highly esteemed, and is said to re- 
semble pork. 

* womb'-# (5 silent), a. [Eng. womb, e. ; -y.l 
Hollow, capacious. 

" Th*t ctTN »nd womby vxnltxge* of Franc*" 

Shakes p. : Henry V., 1L 4. 

women (as wim'-min), s. pi. [Woman.] 


women’d rights, s. pi. The name given 
to the claims advanced on behalf of women 
who demand that their sex shall, ss far ss 
possible, be put on a footing of legal and 
social equality with men. The agitation for 
womBo’a rights dates from the middle of the 
present century, and has been most active 
within the United States and Britain, la which 
countries ite progress has been very consider- 
able. Women claim the right of suffrage, on 
the ground that they pay taxes for their 
property, aod have an equai claim with man 
to a voice in making the laws; they desire to 
share with men the higher educational oppor- 
tunities, to enter trades and professions on the 
same terms with men, to have equal control of 
their property and children, and to have a 
voice in making the laws of marriage and 
divorce, which, thsy say, press with unequal 
severity upon them. Many of these demands 
nave been accorded them, aod it seems as if 
before many years all would he. Aa regards 
suffrage, in one of the states of this country, 
Wyoming, women have full suffrage, and iu 
many of the states partial snffrage. In Eng- 
land they possess the municipal, and may soon 
gain the parliamentary suffrage. 

womenkind (as wim r - min - kind), 

[Eng. women, and kind, s.] The same as 
Womankind, 2. (q.v.). 

•• Nobody need fe»r to take hU womenkind i to the 
•mxileat *nd mo*ne*t of »uhnrb*n r*c e*.— Referee, 
Aug. IS, 1888. 

w6n, pret. &pa. par. of v. [Win, s.] 

* won. * wone, * won-en, v.t. [ A.S. wunian 

— to dwell ; cogn. with I cel. und =. to dwell.] 
]. To dwell. 

••TW. ..Id Bob Jt.rt.ltat 
2. To be accustomed. [Wont, v.\ 

* won, “wone, s. [Won, v.\ 

1. A dwelling, a habitation. 

" The «cllt*ry won 

Of dreeded beut*, the LybUn lion'* mo*n. 

Beaumont : Psyche. 

2. Custom, habit. 

“ To liven io deht wu ever hU 

Chaucer : Troilus * Cressida, 887. (Prol.) 

•won do. v.i. [A.S. wandian, from windan = 
to wind or turn away.] To turn away or 
desist through fear ; to fear, to revere. 

•• Love vroll love, for no might will It 

Chaucer : Legend of Good W omen , Dido, 1,1»A 

won'-der, a., A adv. [A.S. wundor^n 
portent ; cogn. with But. wonder; IceL undr 
(for vundr) ; Dan. & Svr. under ; O. H. Ger. 
wuntar; Ger. wunder. From the same root 
as A.S. u)in<ian = to wind, so that the original 
sense Is awe, lit. that from which one turns 
aside. Or that which is turned from.] 


A. At substantive i k * 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Something which excites a feeling of 

aurprise combined with admiration or awe; 
something etrange, wonderful, or marvellous ; 
a marvel, a miracle, a cause of wonder, a 
prodigy. , „ 

■■ Be yoQ la the perlt *boat “ldnlght. *t 
o*k. xod yon ehellnee wonders. —Shakesp. . Uerry 
Wives, v. 1. 

2. That emotion which is excited by novelty 
or the presentation to the mind or sight of 
something new, unusual, etrange, great, ex 
traordinary, not well understood, or inexplic- 
able, or that arrests the attention by it» 
novelty, grandeur, or inexplicable ness, won- 
der expresses less than astonishment, and 
much leee than amazement. 

•* For my part I am bo attired in wonder, 

I k.o. .ot wb.t t MuA Ai0 „ L 

^ Darwin (Decent oj Man, pt. i., ch. UL) 
considers that all animals feel wonder. 

3. Admiration. 

“ 10 Mmt ss^.. (. 

II. Phrenol, : One of the sentiments in the 
system of Spurzbeim. It teods to make men 
eager to see whatever is wonderful, and to 
create belief in the supernatural. Its organ 
is situated on each side of the head, 
from the summit, between ideality and hope. 
Called also Marvellousness. [Phrenology.] 

* B. As adj. : Wonderful. 

•• There Bpronge xnoae per xveo tore 
Of flower* such * wonder s iglit, 

Oowsr: 0. A., 1 . 

* c. As adv. : Wonderfully, marvellously. 

•■ Benlgne be WMind wonder dUigeot." 

Chaucer! C. T. 4»«. (Prol.) 

(1) A nine days* wonder : Something which 
causes sensation for a short time, and is then 
forgotten. 

(2) Seven wonders of the world : 

Antiq. : The Pyramids of Egypt ; the Hang- 
ing Gardens of Babylon ; the Tomb of Mauso- 
lns ; the Temple of Diana at Ephesus ; ths 
Colossus of Rhodes ; the statue of Zcbs by 
Phidias, the Pharos of .Egypt, or the Palace 
of Cyrus cemented with gold. 

(3) Wonder of the World : 

Bot. : Panax Ginseng. 

* wonder-maze, t?.f. To astonish, to 
amaze. 

•• Sometime* with word* that wonder-mazed men. 

Davies : Wittes Pilgrimage, p. *L 

* wonder-rap, v.t. To seize or strike 
with wouder. 

•• O eight of force, to wonder-raps . „ 
bavies t Muses r Sacrifice, p. 27. 

wonder-stone, *. 

Gtol : A bed occurring in the Red Marl, 
near Wells, Somersetshire, and described as a 
beautiful breccia, consisting of yellow, trans- 
parent crystals of carbonate of lime, dissemi- 
nated through a dark-red, earthy dolomite. 
(Woodward: Gtol. Eng. & Walts, p. 135.) 

wonder-stricken, a. Struck with won- 
der, astonishment, or amazement. 

t wonder-waiting, a. Expecting some- 
thing wonderful. ( Special coinage.) 

"Aod little WUhelmloe look* np 
With ™<^-«^r A fter BlsnhMns. 

* wonder-worker, s. One who perform* 
wonders or wonderful things. 

* wonder-working, a. Doiog wouder* 
or surprising things. 

♦wonder-wounded, a. Struck with 
wonder or surprise ; amazed. 

» Like wonder-wouitded h«rer*" 

Shakesp. .* Hamlet, T. L 

w6n'-der, * wun-der, * won-dre, v.i. kt. 
[A.S. vmndrian.) [Wonder, *.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1 To be struck with wonder or surprises 
to marvel ; to be amazed. (Followed hy at, 
and formerly also by of, oji, or with.) 

" I wonder of their being here together." 
Shakesp. : Midsummer S ight s Dream, lv. L 

2. To look with or feel admiration ; to 

admire.^ j wonder *t the Illy]* •"bite" 

Shakesp. . Sonnet K 

3. To entertain or feel some doubt or 
curiosity about ; to be in a state of expectation, 
mingled with doubt and slight anxiety: aa, I 
wonder if he will arrive in time. 


L«ana, anu. uie i»muuo u ^ — - - — - — — 
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wondered— wood 


I wonder, often = I should like to know. 

" A boy or i» child, I wonder." 

bhaketp, : \Y inter'* Tale, ill. S. 

* B. Transitive; 


1, To be curious about ; to wish to know. 

"Lik* old aoquaintano* in a trance. 

Met far from home. urondcring each other 1 * ch«nc«." 

Shake tp. : Rape of /.Merer*. 1,5*6. 

2. To strike with wonder; to surprise, to 
amaze. 


M 8b* h« a scdntivecen that wonder* me vtlll 
more. Mad, D’Arblay : Itiary, iv. 27S. 

Wa admire what la excellent, noble, 
glorious, eminent; we are surprised simply 
at what Is unexpected ; we wonder at what is 
extraordinary, lofty, great, or striking, al- 
though it may not be unexpected, (Treuch.) 


*won’-dcred, a. [Eng. wonder; -erf.] Having 
performed wonders ; having the power of per- 
forming wonders ; wonder-working. 

** Bo rmr* % wondered father." 

tihakmp. s Tempest, It, 

w6n’-der-er, s. [Eng. wonder, v. ; -er.] One 
who wonders. 


win'-dor-fld^-cr, s. [Gcr. wunderblume.] 

Anthrop. : A popular nama In Teutonic 
folk-tales for a flower endowed with miracu- 
lous power, especially with regard to the dis- 
covery of buried treasure. Grimm thinka 
that the nams Forget-me-not applied to the 
Germander Speedwell and Myosotia has refer- 
ence to this supposed miraculous power, and 
that the “sentimental” explanation came 
later. (See extract) 

**The folk-talm* simply call it • beautiful wonder- 
fewer, which the favoured prison finds and aticka in 
hi* hat : all at nnca entrance &ud exit stand epea for 
him to the trmenre of the muon tain. If ini id e the 
cavern he baa Ailed his pocket*. and bewildered at the 
tight of the valuable*, had laid eelde his hat, a warn. 
In* voice rings in hi* car as be departs. Forget not the 
beet 1 ... In a twinkling all baa disappeared, and the 
road )a never to be found again. "—Grimm : Deut, 
Mythol. (Eng. ed.}, ill. *71, *72. 

wfin’-derful, * won-dor-fol, * won-dlr- 
ful, * wondor-vol, * woun-der-full, 

a. Si adv. [Eng. wonder; • full . ] 

A. As adj . ; Adapted or of a nature to ex- 
dta wonder, surprise, or admiration; aur- 
priaing, astonishing, marvellous, stranga. 

’* Things too wonderful for me, which I knew not" 
—job xiit a 

B, At adv : Wonderfully. (Now ft vulgar 
use. See example.) 

“ The honae which l am about to build shall be won- 
derful great'—* Chronicle* IL a 

w6n’-der-flfrl~lft adv. [Eng. wonderful; *ly.] 
Jn ft wonderful manner or degree ; In a man- 
ner or degree to excite wonder, surprise, or 
admiration ; marvellonaiy, remarkably. 

‘ Ood hod wonderfully brought this preclotu volume 
to light "— U acatday s Hist. Eng., cU. at 

W&n'-d2r-f6l-n<$8», B. [Eng, wonderful; 

-ness.] The quality or fttate of being wonder- 
ful, surprising, or marvellous. 

"The perception of greatnea*. or wonderfulness, ar 
hcaoty in ohjict *.' — Akmtide : Pleasure* of Imagina- 
tion. (An?.) 

w6n'-der-Ihg, pr. par . or a. [Wondes, t».] 

won'-der-lng-l^, adv. [Eng. wondering; 

•Jy.) In a wondering manner ; with wonder. 

“ Looking at hi* Mead wondertnglyf— Penn : Man 
with a Shadow, eh. xl»L 

w<5>n'-der-lAnd, $. [Eng. wonder , and land.] 
A land or country of marvels or wonders. 

“ Lo, Bruce in wonderland U qoita at home.'* 

Wolcott: P. Pindar , p. 186. 

*w6n’-der-l$f, * won-der-lich, adv. [AS. 
wunderlic = wonder-like.] Wonderfully. 

" Myu herte 1* wonderty begone 
With counsaile, whereof wltte Is one." 

Goux r : C.A., lit 

w6n-der-ment. a. [Eng. wonder ; *ment.] 

1. Wondar, surprise, astonishment, amaze- 
ment. 

" And all the common sights thay view 
Their wonderment engage.* 

dcott : Marmton, IL 2. 

2. Something wonderful, strange, or mar- 
vellous ; a wonder. 

“ A ohap don't need to go to foreign part* to come 
acrott wonderment*. —Daily Telegraph, Sept 4, 1386. 

* w^n’-ddr-otis, a. [Wo>rDRoua.] 


B. As adj. : Wonderful, wondrous. 

“ Ve be wonders men." Skelton : J tognijleenos, SO. 

* wdn'-ders-ljf adv. [Eng. wonders; -ly.] 
Wonderfully, woudrously. {Sir T. More : 
Workes, p. 134.) 

won'-der-striick, a. [Eng. wonder, and 
sfruefc.] Struck with wonder, admiration, 
and surprise ; wonder-stricken. 

" Ascanlus, wonderitruek to see 
That image of bU eiial piety." 

Hryden : Ytrgll; ^EneUi lx. NS, 

won’-dor-work, a. [Eng. t cornier, and work.) 
A wondtrful or marvellous work or action ; 
a marvel, a wonder. 

“ The wonderworks of Ood and Nature's hand." 

Byron : Childe UaroUt, lit 10. 

won'-droiis, * won-der-ous. a. & adv. [A 
corruption of the earlier wonders (q.v.). J 

A. As adj. : Such as to excite wonder, eur- 
priae, or adiuiratiDu ; wonderful, marvellous, 
strange. 

" That I may . . , tell of all thy wondrous works." 
—Ptalm xxvL 7. 

B. As adv. : In a wonderful or surprising 
manner or degree ; wonderfully, surprisingly, 
remarkably, exceedingly. 

**ThU universal frame thu* wondrous fair." 

Cow per : Retirement. 

wSn'-drous-lft *won'-der-ofis-lft adv. 
LA corruption of the earlier wondersly (q.v.).] 

1. In a wonderful manner or degree ; won- 
derfully. 

" The erlo . . . fortyfled it wonderouelyf 

Pabyan : Cronycle. 

2. In & strange manner. 

" Then med'clnce wondrous! y compos'd the ekllful 
lefcch apply 'd.'* Chapman. (Todd.} 

Won-drous-ness, 9. [Eng. trondroui ; -ness.] 
The quality or state of being wondrons or 
wonderful ; wonderfulnesa. 

* wone, * wonno, s. [Woke, ».] 

1, A dwelling, a habitation. 

•* Nit not a tile yet within oor wonetf 

Chaucer; C. T.. 7,«S. 

Z Habit, custom, wont 

* wone, * wonno, v.i. [A.S. wunian =s to 
dwell, to remain, to coutinuo in : gtwunian-= to 
be accustomed ; wuna — custom, use ; cogn. 
with M. II. Ger. gewonen = to dc used to, 
aewonlich ss customary ; Ger. gewohnen — to 
be used to, pa. par. gewohnt wont ; wohntn 
= to dwelt] [Wont, a. v.] 

1. To dwell, to reside. 

*• Wbar ac ther waned a man of great honour,*’ 

Chaucer l C. X„ 7.7M. 

2L To be accustomed or wont 

* woned, a. [Woke, v.] Accustomed, wont 

“ Thau wert aya waned ach looer reprehend.* 

Chaucer ; Troilus Jk Cressida, 1 61L 

•won g, a. [AS.] Afield. (Spelman.) 

w6n-ga w5n'-ga, s. [Native name.] 

Omith. : Leucosarcia picala, a large Austra- 
lian pigeon, noted for the delicacy of its fleab. 
Length about fifteen inches; mantle gray, 
brow, throat, aud under-surface white, sides 
of head light grav ; bridles, a triangular patch, 
and two broad linea on upper part of head 
black ; feathers on sides with dark triangular 
metallic spots, anterior wing-feathers brown, 
nuter tail-feathers white at tip, lower tail- 
coverts dark brown, becoming lighter at tipa ; 
beak purplish -black, feet reddish. According 
to Gould tha bird ia confined to the south- 
eastern portion of Australia. 

wong'-shjr w5ng'-sk& a. [Chin.] The 
Chiuasa nama for the pods of Gardenia grandi- 
flora, which yield a large quantity of a yellow 
colouring matter. The aqueous extract colours 
wool and silk without mordanta ; cotton must 
first be mordanted with a tin solutiou. 

* won - ing, *won-ning, a. [Woke, v.] 
Dwelling, habitation, 

M HU wanning wme fol fijre npoa «n h*tb." 

Chaucer: C. T., SOS. (ProL) 

* wonnlng place, a. A dwelling-place. 

" Th#y had merved for m* thU wnmting-placef 
Surrey t Virgil; MSntkiVL 

* wonno, prtu & pa. par. of v. [Win, v.] 


•won'-derj, adv. A a. [Eng. wonder, with 
adverbial auflT. -#.] 

A. As adv. : Wonderfully, exceedingly. 

_ ” Wonders dere." 

Chaucer: Testament of toes, bk. a 


•wonne, v.i. <fca. [Woke, r. A *.] 

won-ner, #. [Wokder.] {Scotch.) 

won’t, v.i. [See det] A contraction of woU 
not — will not. 


wont, * woont, a. & s. [Prop, the pa. par. 
of won = to dwell, having taken the place oi 
woned, from A.S. wunian=t to dwell, to re- 
main, to continue in; gewunian = to dwell, 
to be accustomed to ; allied to wum = cus- 
tom, use. Cf. Icel. iwnr — accustomed ; mni 
= a usage ; venja = to accustom ; il. H. Ger. 

S ewon ; 0. H. Gcr. giwon — accustomed ; 

i. U. Ger. gewon; O. H. Ger. ottyona = usage.] 
[Woke, v.) 

A .At adj. : Accustomed ; having a certain 
habit, custom, or usage ; using or doing cus- 
tomarily. 

** Th»t hearth, my tire vm wont to grace." 

Kco« .* Rokeby. V. IL 

B, As subst. (for wone, a., by coutusion with 
a.) : Custom, habit, use, usage. 

“ Wherela the eplrit held hi* scont tn walk.' 

Shake tp. : Hamlet, 1. 4. 

wont, * wonte, v.i. A <. [Wont, a.] 

A* Intransitive : 

1. To be wont or accnstomed ; to be used 
or habituated ; to use. 

■* Of we that wonted to rejoice." 

Surrey ; State of his Mind, 4a 

• 2L To dwell, to reside, to inhabit. 

“The kins'* fisher wonts commonly by the weter* 
•ide aud u*»tle* in hollow bauk *.^ "—L Estrange. 

* B. Trans. : To accustom, to habituate, to 
use. 

"Thoee that 1» yoatb have wonted themaelve* to 
the load nf lew *ins." — Adam* ; Works, L 864. 

wont'-ed, po. par. & a. [Wont, v. Wonted ■ 
la a doubis formation = woned-ed.] 

A. At pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1. Customary, or familiar by being fre- 
quently done, used, frequented, enjoiued, ex- 
perienced, or the like ; habitual, usual. 

•' Montague spoke with even more than hi* wonted 
ability ."— Macaulay : Mi*t. Eng., ch. Jtxiv. 

• 2. Accustomed ; made or having become 
familiar by using, frequenting, or the like;, 
used. 

"She wai wonted to the place, aud would not ra- 
move.*— L’ Estrange. 

• wont ~dd-ness, *. [Eng. wonted; -u«w.] 
The quality or stata of being wonted, accus- 
tomed, or nabituated. 

“ My Judgment hiaaeed with prejudloe or wontedness ■ 
of oplxnouJ King Charles : EVum BasUike. 

* Wont-less, * wont-1 esse, a. [Eng. wont, 
a. ; -Less.] Unaccustomed, utuued, unusual. 

** What wontles* fury dort thou now in*j)fre." 

Spenser ; Hymne fn Honour of Heautie. 

wo$, wo, * woghe, * wowe, * wow-en, 

* WOUWC, v.t. & i. [A.b. wogian, dw6gian 
— to woo ; lit. =to bend, to Incline ; hence, 
to Incline another towards one's self; from 
w6h (stem wdg-, pi. wdge) = bent, curved, 
crooked; wdhz= a bending aside, a turning, 
aside.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To court ; to solicit in love. 

•* When she m younj yon woo'd her." 

Choke*;*. : W inter's Tols, v. X. 

• Z To Invite with importunity ; to solicit;, 
to try to prevail on or Induce to do some- 
thing. 

" Hath a hundred time* vWd me to steal it." 

Sftaketp. ; Othello, Hi. ft 

3. To seek to gsin or bi-ing about ; to invite. 

" Ifoo your own devtrnctfon.” 

Shaketp. ; Henry THU ▼. L 

B. Intransitive : 

L To court ; to make love. 

** Clare] eu to please, with insolence ye woof" 

Pope i Homer ; Qdytsey xviil. UQt 

2. To ask, to eollclt, to seek. 

" Slug and let mo woo no more." 

Shaketp. : Muck Ado, IL ft. 

wod, *. [Wool.] (Scotch.) 

*wo5d, * WOd, •wode, a. [AS. w6d = 
mad, raging; cogn. with Icel. 6dhr = raging, 
frantic ; Goth, wodt - mad ; Dnt. woede = 
madness ; M. H. Ger. wuot; Ger. vmth ; 
vates = a prophet.] Mad, furious, frantic, 
raging. 

** Fir myngee, lyke wood tygree."— Pabyan r Cronycle 
(an. 1279). 

wo 9 d, *wode, i. [A.S. wudu, orig. wldu; 
cogn. with Icel. vidhr = a tree, wood; Dan. 
ved; Sw. red; M. H. Ger. wite; Q. H. Ger. 
witu ; Irish ftodA = a wood, a tree ; Jlodais — 
shrubs, underwood ; Gael. Jlodh = timber, 
wood, a wilderness ; JLodhach — shrubs ; Welsh 
gw$dd = trees ; gwyddeli = bushes, brakes.] 


fite, Clt, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p<St» 
or. wore, wplf; work, whd, s4n ; mute, cub, cure, ijnite, our, rule, ffcl; try, Sjhrian. m, ce = 6 ; cy = a ; qu = kw. 
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L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally : 

(1) A largo and tlilok collection of growing 
trees ; a foreet* 

•• From nadby 1 rode through some w vod*. -Ptn- 
nant : Journey from Chut*r. p «M. 

(2) The substance of trees. III. l.j 

(3) Timl>er ; the tranks or main stems of 

trees which attain such dimensions as to be 
tit for architectural and other purposes. (In 
this aeuss the word denotes not only standing 
trees euitahle for buildings, &c., but also such 
trees cut Into beams, raftere, planks, &c. 
(Timber.) * „ A1 , 

• 2 Fia. : A crowded mass or collection or 
.anything; a forest. (The Lat. sylva — a 
wood, Is used In the sama manner.) 

»* A hlaxs of bucklen and a wood of ipw" 

Pop* : IIotmt ; (Jdyuey xxii. UL 

U. Technically: 

1. Art: [WOOD-ENORAVINO]. 

2. Bot„ Veget. Physiol, dtc.: Botanists nse the 
term wood In two senses : first, the portion 
of the stem and branches which intervenes 
between the pith and the bark, without re- 
ference to whether It is hard or soft , and 
second, the hard portion of the stem and 
branches of a tree or shrub, the soft substance 
existing In similar situations In an herb being 
denied the name of wood. No wood exlata m 
the embryo of an exoeen, which at the ontset 
consists wholly of cellular tissue. Boon after 
It has germinated, however, fine ligneoue 
fibres descend from the cotyledons to the 
radicle, meeting In the centre of the embryo, 
and const itn ting a fine ligneous axis. Some- 
what similarly, each leaf, after the tree or 
shrub has grown, sends down elaborated sap, 
which forma a layer, aheath, or ring ; of cam- 
bium Inside the bark. [Cambium.] The cam- 
bium layer generates flbro-vascular bundles, 
the Inner portion being woody [Xylem] and 
the outer portion less solid. [Bast, Phloem.] 
At first the bundles are separate from each 
other, hut ultimately they unite and consti- 
tute a hollow cylinder around the central pith. 
Tills process continuing, especially In spring, 
new wood is added aruund the old, and being 
sorter than that previously existing, la called 
alburnum or sap-wood, the other being de- 
nominated duramen, or heart-wood (q.v.). 
The Intermission of growth In winter leaves 
a circular mark on the stem, well eeen in a 
cross section, thus giving rise to a senee of 
annual zones. [Zone.] Exogenous wood le 
traversed by medullary rays (q.v.). In woody 
^ndogens, such as palms, there Is P°,P[°P e *; 
cambium layer, nor is there a central pith, but 
the tibro- vascular bundles are separated from 
•each other, and may be seen on » cross sec- 
tion scattered irregularly over the whole 
breadth of the stem, but more numerous, 
closer together, end harder near the circum- 
ference than towards the centre. In the 
stems of the woody acrogeue (Tree-ferns) there 
la a circle of flbro-vascular bundles not far 
from the exterior of the stem. The cross, 
section ahews these to be, aa a rule, united In 
pairs. [Fossil-wood, Siucified-wood.] 

If The preservation of the forests of the 
United States has been a much-mooted question 
of recant years, the rapid felling of trees 
rendering it probable that the woodland 
would all disappear DDless active measures 
were taken to preserve it. Many of the states 
now hava Forestry Associations, and a National 
Forestry Congress has been held which did 
much to call attention to the loiportance of 
this subject. The turning point has perhaps 
been reacbed, and the rapid destruction of the 
woodland promises to be checked. 

3. Her. : The same aa Hurst (q.v.). 

4 Music (PI.) : That class of wlnd-lnstru- 
menta constructed of wood, ivory, or the 
like, the principal of which are the flutes, 
oboes, clarinets, bassoons, &c., In contra- 
distinction to the airings and brase. 

(2) Drawn from the wood : Drawn from the 
cask. Applied to winea and baera which are 
supplied to the consumer direct from the cask. 

(3) Wine in the wood : Wine in cask, as dis- 
tinguished from wine bottled or decanted, 

wood-acid, s. [Wood-vinkoar.] 
wood-almond, *. 

Bot.: llippocratea comosa. [Hippocratea.] 

wood-anemone, «. 

Bot. : Anemone nemorosa. Rootstock hori- 
zontal, woody ; leaves trifoliate, with the 


leaflets few, lanceolate, lobed, and cut, remote 
from the flower; involucre similar to their 
petiolate, stem with a eiugle flower on a scape, 
•£epals six, rarely five to nine, resembling 
petals, sometimes tinged on the outside with 
purple ; point of achene not feathery. Com- 
mon In Britain tn moist woods and pastures, 
ou mountain aides, Ac., flowering from March 
to June, 
wood-ant, *. 

EnUm. : Formica ruA an exceedingly com- 
mon British ajvecies. Head and thorax rusty 
red, with a hlackiah-bruwu tinge in parts, 
legs and abdomen of the latter hue ; the 
largest workers are about a quarter of an Inch 
long. Found In woods, where It heaps up a 
great mass of vegetable fragments, beneath 
which the neat la continued in a great extent 
of subterranean passages and chambers. 1 he 
wood-ant possesses no sting, but has the 
power of ejecting its acid secretion to keep 
enemies at a distance, 
wood-applo, a. 

Bot. : Feronia Elephanlum . [Feronia, 3.] 
wood-ashes, *. pi The remains of hnmed 
wood or plants, 

wood avens, *. 

Bot. : Geum intermedium, a hybrid between 
G , urbanum and G. rivalc, not uncommon In 
Britain in damp woods. 

wood-baboon, *. 

Zool. : Cynocephalus leucophoeus , allied to, 
but emaller than the Mandrill (q.v.). It la a 
native of the coast of Guinea ; fur greenish, 
whitish beneath ; callosities scarlet Culled also 
Cinereous Baboon, Drill, and Yellow Baboon. 

wood-bird, s . A bird which Uvea In the 
woods 

-Th. 

wood-blade, s. 

BoL : Lusula sylvalica. 
wood - boring, a. Capable of boring 
through wood. 

Wood-boring shrimp : 

Zool : Chelura terebrans. 

* wood-bom, * wood-borne, «• 3° ru 

in the woods. 

••Th® woodJfornt people fall before her flat" 

8p*n*er: P. L vL 14. 

wood-bound, a* Encumbered with tall, 
woody hedgerows. 

wood-brick, i. (Wooden-brick.) 

wood-butterfly, *. 

.’ The genus Laaiominata (q.v,). 

wood-carpet, *. A floor-coverlng made 
of slats, or more ornamental shapes, glued or 
cemented upon a cloth backing. This has oome 
Into considerable nee in large halle and similar 
places, and la made attractive by the variety of 
patterns produced by the nee of woods ox 
different shades of color and arranged to form 
various geometrical and other designs, 

wood-carving, a. 

1. The art or process of carving wood Into 
ornamental figures or of decoratiog wood by 
carving on It. 

2. A device or figure carved on or out of 
wood. 

wood-cell, wood-fibre, a 

Bot. : A cell or fibre of the type Proeen- 
chyma (q.v.). Such cells arc always fualform, 
thickened, lignified, unbranched, and, as a 
rule, furnished with very amall, bordered 
pits. Called alao Libriform-cells. (ThonU.) 

wood-charcoal, s. [Charcoal.] 

* wood-ohoir, s. A chorus of birds in a 
wood. ( Coleridge .) 

wood-coppor, s. [Olivenite.] 
wood-corn, t. A certain quantity of 
grain paid by the tenants of some manors to 
the lord, for the liberty of picking up dried or 
broken wood, 

* wood-cracker, a. 

OrttflA. .* (See extract) 

•• He (Plot! write. [Hat.Hht. Oxford*., p, 

bird ' eometlme. teen, but of ten or board In the Park 
afcVV oodetock, from the noise th e £ e * C ?w 

mcwly called the Wood-cmckv : detcri bed to m* (for 
l had not the happiness to see it) to be about the blg- 
H f M of a .parrow, with a hlue back and a reddish 


breast, a wide mouth, aud a long bill, which It put* 
into a crack or splinter of a rotten bough of » tme, 
aud make, a uolso a» If It were reudtng asuiuler, with 
that violence, that the uoiw wav * t \wi 

twelve .core yaru., .owe have v sutured to a*y amlle, 
from th. place.’ It wiU be tx»n that the bird de- 
scribed wai a Nuthetch, but tbe noise was no doubt 
made by a woodpecker..”- YarreU: Brit. Bird* (ed. 

4th), 11. 447 (Nutet.) 
wood- craft, «. [Woodcraft.] 
wood-crickct, a. [Nemobius,] 

wood-crowfoot, *. 

Bot. : Anemone nemorosa . (Prior.) 

wood-crowned, o. Crowned or but 
mounted by woods. 

»* Tha wood -crown'd oliflfc thet o'er the lake reel ho*." 

iVordtworth: Oetcripti** iskctchct. 

wood -culver, a. The wood-pigeon. 
(Prov.) 

wood-cut, b . An engraving on wood, or 
a print or lmpreaelon from such engraving. 

wood-cutter, a. 

1, One who cuts wood or timber, 

2. One who makee wood-cuts ; an engraver 
on wood. 

wood-cnttlng, *. 

1. The act or employment of cutting wood 
or timber by means of sawa or by the appli- 
cation of knife-edge machinery. 

2. Wood-engraving (q.v.). 

•• It U vexatious to see much good wood-cutting be- 
stowed on such poor and iuexpresslve drawings. — • 
Pall Mali Gantt a, Sept, *, 18S4. 

wood-demon, ». 

Anthrop. : A demon supposed to inhabit 
woods and to prey on traveller*. [Forest- 
spirits.] 

- The terrifto ery of the heard in the 

Finlaud forest."— Tylor : Prim. Cult, (ed. 1*73), iL 822. 

wood-dove, *. The Wood-pigeon (q.v.). 
wood-drink, s. A decoction or infusion 
of medicinal woods, as sassafras. 

“The drinking elder. win# or wood-drtnk* are very 
usef uL"— •* On th* Humour*, 

wood-duok, *. [Summer-duck,] 
wood-engraver, s. An artist who en 
graves on wood. 

wood-engraving, a. The art of en- 
graving upon wood blocks for printing pur- 
poses. It is mainly employed In pictorial illus- 
tration, and baa the advantage over engravings 
on copper and steel that the illustrations and 
letter-press can be set up and printed together. 
The blocks on which the engravings are made 
are prepared from box wood for all flue work, 
and from pear or other close-grained wood for 
larger work. A very fine surface Is given to 
the block upon which the subject to be en- 
graved Is drawn or photographed. The work 
is executed by gravers of various shapes, the 
principle of tne art being that the lines in- 
tended to appear when printed are left stand- 
ing, all the white parts being cut away. In 
steel and copper-plate engraving the principle 
Is reversed, the lines intended to appear being 
cut into the plate. 

wood everlasting pea, *. 

Bof. : Lathyrus sylvestru. Called, also the 
Narrow-leaved Everlasting Pea. It has large, 
greenish flowers, with purple veins, and ie 
found wild in the middle and south of England. 

wood-fiend, a. 

Anthrop. : A wood-demon (q.v.). 

“ The arcur* of malicious wood-fiendt so obviously 
devised to account fur the mysterious influences that 
beset the furest wanderer."— Tjflor : Prim. Cult. (ed. 
1878), iL M2. 

wood-fretter. a. An Insect or worm 
that eats into wood. 

wood-gas, t. Carburetted hydrogen ob- 
tained from wood. 

wood-gear, *. Cog-wheels of wood; 
nsed sometimes in roughly-made cider mills 
and presses, &c., and formerly In clocks. 
Apple, pear, dog, and box wood are good 
timber for the purpose. 

•wood-gold,*. 

Jxlw: The money paid for the cutting of 
wood within a forest 

wood-germander, *. The .aame as 

WOOD-SAOE (q.V.). 

wood-gnat, a. 

Entom. : Culex nemorosus , a British species. 


ZOUUil, W LMJU J , . ^ 

bSU. b^Tpat, J6M; cat, ?oll. chorus, ? hin, bench; go. *om; thin, thU; sin, u?; expoot, •**»*. -««. 

-^-tiaUshan. -tlon, -slon = shfin; -tton, -^on=*hiin. -clous, -tlons, -slons = shfis. -ble. -die, = h?l. d«L 
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wood 


It frequents woods, but does not come Into 
houses. 

* wood -god, a A aylvan deity. 

** Wood-gods, and aityrts, and «w»t dry&dea." 

Spenser : Virgil; Gnat, 

wood-grass, a 

Bol : (1) Sorghum, or Androvogon nutans ; 
(2) Luzula sylvaS, :ca. 

wood-grinder, a A ms chine for rasp- 
ing wooden blocks, to make paper-pulp. 
(Wood-paper.) 

wood-grouse, t The Capercailzie (q.v.X 

wood-hanging, a Thin veneer on a 
paper backing, to be used as wall-paper. 
( Amer .) 

wood-hen, a 

Omith. : The genns Ocydroraus (q.>.X 

wood-hole, a A place where wood is 
•tored or laid up. 

*■ Confounded, to the dark f»cf» f fly 
Of wood-hole." Philip*. [Todd.) 

wood-hoopoes , a pL 

Omith. : The genns Irrisor, sometimes placed 
with the Upupidae, but, by aorae anthoritiea, 
raised to the rank of a family, Irriaoridae. 
There are twelve species, atrictfy confined to 
Africa, ranging from Abyssinia to the west 
coaat, and south to Cape Colony. Bill curved ; 
tail very long and atroogly graduated ; dark, 
metallic pin mage, inclining more or leas to 
black. They form a connecting link between 
the true Hoopoea and the Hornbilla. 

wood-house, a 

L A bouse or shed In which wood is de- 
posited and sheltered from the weather. 

2. A house constructed of wood. 

wood humble-bee, a 

Entom. : Bomhus lucomm. 

wood ibises, a. pi. 

Omith. : The genus Tantalus (q.v.X 

wood-iron, *. 

Min. : A variety of limonite (q.v.) having a 
structure resembling that of wood. 

wood-laurel, a 

Bot. : Daphne laurcola. (Prior.) 

wood-layer, a 

Bot . : A young oak or other timber plant 
laid down among the hawthorn, whitethorn, 
or other smaller trees planted to make hedges. 

* wood-leaf, f. A leaf gathered In the 
woods. (Shakesp. : Cymbeline, ir. 2.) 

wood-lice, a. A family of terrestrial 
crustacean a (Onigcidae) of the order Isopoda. 
The body is oval and flattened, the head bears 
aloDgpair of antennae, a pair of lateral eyee 
and jawa. There are seven pairs of legs on 
the thorax and six on the abdomen. Aii live 
on land, In damp placea, hiding during the 
day and seeking their food at night. There 
are in all about 18 genera and 250 apeciea. 
They are vegetarian animals and do some 
damage in gardens. 

wood-lily, a 

Bot. : Convallaria ma jails, tha Sweet-scented 
Lily of the Valley. (Prior.) [Convallaria.] 

wood-lock, s. 

Naut. : A block in the acorea of the stem- 
poat to keep the rudder from lifting off its 
bearings. 

wood-louse, «. 

Zool.: Any speciea or Individual of the 
family Oniscidae (q.v.). [Armadillo, 2.] 

* wood meil, a. Wadmall (q.v.X 
wood-mite, a 

Zool (PI): The family Oribatidse. 

•wood-monger, s. A wood-seller; a 
dealer in wood. 

“One Smith, a wood-monger uf Westminster.”— 

Wotton : Remains, p. *47. 

Wood-moss, a Moas growing on wood. 

•wood-mote, a The sneienfc name of 
tte forest court, now the Conrt of Attach- 
ment, otherwise called the Forty-Days Court 

wood-mouse, a 

Zool : Mus sylvaticus, tbe Long-tailed Field 
House, common over the tem|*erata parts of 
Europe and A6ia. It is a little larger than 


tha Common Mouse, with a proportionately 
longer tail; vellowish-browu on upper sur- 
face, whitish beneath. 

woo'V-aaphtha, s. 

Che. *. : The neutrai crude distillate ob- 
tained from the products of the destructive 
distillation of wood. It contains from 75 to 
85 per cent, of pure wood epirit, or methylic 
alcohol, 5 to 10 per cent, of acetone, with much 
amaller proportions of creosote, aldehyde, hy- 
drocarbon oils, aod other aubstances that are 
bnt little known. In its most rectified con- 
dition it possesses a specific gravity of *830. 

wood -nightshade, a. [Woody-niout- 
shade.) 

* wood-note, a. A wild or natural note, 
like that of a forest bird, as the wood-lark, 
thrush, or nightingaio. 

* Sweeteet Sb&kMpeare, F*ncy'i child. 

Warble bis native wood- not c* wild.* 

Milt** : L' Allegro, 154. 

wood-nut, i. 

Bol : Corylus Avdlana. [Hazel.] 

wood-nymph, «. 

L Ord. Lang. : A dryad (q.v.). 

" The wood-nymph* decked with dai*le* trim." 

Milton ; Cornu*, 120. 

2. Omith. (PI): The genus Thai urania (q.v.). 

• wood-offering, a Wood burnt on tbe 
altar. 

“ We cot the lota for tbe wood-offering."— N eh. x. 54, 

wood-oil, ». An oil produced by aeveral 
Burmese trees, a pec. by Dipterocarpus Icevis 
and D. turbinatus . [Dipterocarpos-balsam.] 

wood-opal, ». 

Min.: An opal ferm of alllca which has 
gradually replaced the organic structures of 
trees ; a paendomorph of a mineral after a 
vegetable structure. 

wood-owl, i. 

Omith. : Any individual of tbe genus Syr* 
nium (q.v.). 

wood-paper, s. Paper made of wood 
reduced to a pulp by mechanical or chemical 
meana ; more usually by a combination of the 
two. 

wood-pavement, a Pavement com- 
posed of bloctoi of wood. Wood pavamenfu 
have been laid down at various times during 
tbe present century. In many cities, and with 
varied degrees of success. They ara now used 
to a considerable extent in Chicago, and in 
other cities and towns of this country and 
Europe. Success depends largely npon the 
kinds of wood used and the care with which 
they are laid. The wood is cut into round or 
hexagonal blocks, of proper length, and laid 
on end on a suitably prepared basis. The 
interstices are then filled with gravel, tar, or 
other preservative material. Where properly 
laid they have proved successful, and possess 
certain advantages not possessed by stone 
pavements. 

wood-pea, i. 

Bot. : Orobiu tuberotru =* Lathyrus macro- 
rrhizus. 

wood-pie, s. A name given to the great 
spotted woodpecker, Picu* major. 

wood-pigeon, «. [Woodpioeon.j 

wood-pile, a A atack of wood piled np 
for fnei. 

wood-rat, $. 

Zool. : The genna Neotoma (q.v.). Keotoma 
Jtoridana, the Common Wood-rat, ia called 
also the Florida Rat. N. cinerea is the Bushy- 
tailed Wood Rat. 

wood-reed, wood small-reed, a 

Bot. : Colamagrostis Epigeios. It is two to 
six feet high, with very long, flat, ecahrld 
leaves, glaucous beneath, and panicles of 
purplish-brown flowers. [C alam AOR oaTie. ] 

Bo named to distinguish it from the Pool- 
reed, Phragmites communis. 

wood-root; wood-ruff; i. [Woodbutt.J 
wood-rush, a 

Bot. : The genua Luzula (q.v.X 

wood-sage, «. 

Bot. : Teucrium Scorodonia. It Is one to 
two feet high, with oblong ovate, very much 
wrinkled leaves, green on both sidee, and 
downy ; Inflorescence in one-sided lateral or 


terminal racemes of yellowish-white flowera 
It is extremely bitter, and has been used aa a 
substitute for hops, it ia common in Great 
Britain in woods and dry atony places, end Is 
found also on the European continent and in 
North Africa. 

• wood-sals, 8 . The act of selling wood. 

Wood- sale time: The time for aeiiing wood. 

•• A *ort of lnsty bib-man wit 
In wood-tale time to uli a copa by greet" 

Sylvester: The Captaine*, p. 50. 

wood sandpiper, a. 

Omith. : Totanus glareola, a rare British 
vlaitor. It is about ten inches long ; general 
plumage shades of brown above, spotted and 
barred with white; under surface grayiah- 
white to white. 

wood-sare, a Cuckoo-spit (q.v.X 

"Tha froth called wood-tare, being like a kind of 
^Utie. found upon herbs, aa lavender and sage."-. 

wood-screw, a. A metallic screw for 
carpenters' and joiners' use in securing pieces 
of work together. 

* wood-sere, a. & a. 

A. As subst.: The time when there is no 
sap in tbe tree. 

" From May to October leave cropping, for why. 

In wood-sere, whatever tbou croppest shall die." 

Tuner: Five Hundred PoinU of Good Husbandry. 

B. Ae adj. : Spongy, loose. 

M The aoll ... it a poor woodier* land very natural 
for the production of oak* eepocially .”— Aubrey : Mi*, 
cell., p. S1L 

wood-shock, s. 

Zool : [Pekan, 2.]. 

wood-shrikes, $. pL [Prionopida] 

WOOd-ekln, 8. A large canoe naed by 
the Indians of Guiana, made from the bark of 
the purple-heart tree and the aimari or locust 
tree. Some of theae canoes are ao large aa to 
carry twenty to twenty- five persons. (Sim- 
monds.) 

wood-soot, a Soot from burnt wood. It 
is useful as a manure. 

wood-sorrel, * wood-sore, * wood- 
sour, * wood-sower, a 

Bot. : The genus Oralis, epee. 0. acetosella. 
[OxxLia. ] 

wood speck, a 

Omith. : A local name lor a Woodpecker 

(q*v*X 

** Of plettt martlus, the wood-speck, many kind*."— 
Brown* ; Norfolk Birds. 

wood-spirit, A [Methylio-alcohol.] 

wood-spite, 8. 

Omith. : A local name for a Woodpecker 
(q.v.X 

** The tail conslate of ten feather* only, as in Wood- 
spite*."— WUlughby : Ornithology (ed. Ray), p. 145, 

wood spurge, a 

Bol : Euphorbia Characias, the U pright 
Red-apurga. 

wood-stamp, a An engraved or carved 
stamp formed of a block of wood, to impress 
figures or colours on fabrics. 

wood-star, i. 

Orntth. : A popular name for any Humming- 
bird of the genera Cbaetocercua, Doricha, or 
Myrtia. 

wood Btone, a 

Min. : A chert (q.v.) which has replies* 
wood. 

wood-stops, a pi. 

Music: Orgau stopa, the pipea of which are 
of wood. 

wood-strawberry, s. 

Bot. : Fragaria vesca. Called also Wild- 
•trawberry. [Fraoaria, Strawberry.) 

wood-swallow, a 

Omith. : The same aa Swallow-shrike 
( q.v.). The Common Wood-swallow is Arta- 
mus sordidus. 

Wood-tar, a Tar obtained from wood. 

wood-tin, a 

Min. : A variety of Casaiterita (q.v.X with 
concentric and fibrous structure. 

wood-vetch, a 

Bot. : Vicia sylvattca; a apeciea with 

branched tendrils and white flowers wilh 


f&te, t&t, t&r 8, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet; here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, elr, marine; go, pot, 
or, wore, w $11; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian, ce = e; ey = a ; qu = kW# 
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bine veins. Found in Great Britain in rocky 
woods, but is rare, 
wood-vine, *• 

Bot. : Bryonia dioica. 
wood- vinegar, *. [Vinioab.] 
wood-walke r , *. 

Zool : A popular name for the £ enne 
b.te“ of which it is » literal translation. 
[Gibbon, Hvlobates.] 
wood- warbler, *. 

Ornithology : 

1 1. The Wood-wren (q.v.). 

2. (PL): [MniotiltidjeJ* 

• wood-ward, i. A woodreeve, a forester. 

svlom sylvestris. It builds an oval 

nest, which it suspends from the branch of a 
tree. 

wood-witch, *• 

Bot. : Phallus impudicus. [Phallos, s.] 
wood-work, *. Work formed of wood, 
thlt iSrt ™y structure which is composed 
of wood. 

wood-worm. t. A worm that la bred in 
wood. 

wood~wrfl&, a. 

XcM»wCTer?U Zy & W irttogu^h^lta 
Larcer wings, a broad streak of sulphur-yellow 
?v?r the eye and ear-coverts, 
which is green above and white below. It 
differs, also, from most of the ^ 

eating neither fruit nor berries, but subsisting 
£ insects or their larv*. The nest is oval, 
domed, and placed on the g^und leggaeix, 
transparent, white, thickly spotted with dark- 
pu rplish-brown. 

Wood (2), s. [Woad.] 

wood-waxen, a [Woad-waxkn.] 
wo^d (1), v.t, A i. [Wood (1), a] 

A« Transitive: 

L To supply with wood ; to get in supplies 
of wood for. 

•* Our next employment wa* wading uid watering 
•v tquftdron/'—d Riwn * Koyafw, bk- cn. 

* 2. To hide or place in a wood. 

•• Wn landed, and fxlre and easily followed for a 
amJumeaiter them, who had wooded themielra* we 
know not where.*— BacWuif* •' Voyages. iii. is* 

a b. intrant . ; To take in or get supplies of 
wood. 

-Continued tbair wooding end waterlnf till the 
Ith." — Anson: Voyages. hk ~ uL, cb. x. 

< wood (2), *wode, v.i. [Wood, a.] To be 
or act as one mad ; to rave. 

-H. .Ufth ^ 

wood-tome, wopd-bynd, •wod-byndo, 

*.[A.S. wudebinde = ivy, because it binds or 
winds round trees.] 

Botany : 

1. The Honeysuckle (q.v.). 

2. Polygonum Convolvulus. It is one to 
four feet long, has an angular twining stem, 
and cordate sagittate leaves. Found in fields 
and waste places in Britain, and now quite 
generally domesticated in America. 

8T Gone where the woodbine ticineth ; Gone np 
the spout [Spout, fl ; departed ; disappeared ; 
met with faiinre. ( U. S. Slang.) 

wood-bur-^ type, s. [Named from the 
inventor of the process, Mr. Woodbury, a 
London photographer.] 

Photog : A method of obtaining perma- 
nent impressions from a photograph. A 
film of bichromatized gelatine on a sheet of 
glass is exposed under a photographic nega- 
tivc. and the portion unacted upon by the 
light washed away with water, leaving tbe 
printed parts in relief. After drying it is laid 
on a perfectly flat metallic plate, and a sheet 
of lead pressed down npon it by a powerful 
press, an exact mould being thus obtained. 
A viscous solution of gelatine mixed with a 
small proportion of a pigment or dye is next 
poured over the mould, and a sheet of strongly 
sized paper placed on top and firmly squeezed. 
On carefully removing the paper a perfect 


impression is obtained, end * h *5 J, s ® xed A |jJ 
same mould. 

wood’-Ch&t, i. [Eng. wood (1), e., and cftaf.] 
Omith. : Laniut auriculatus, an African 
Shrike ranging from the Mediterranean to t e 
Cape of Good lope, and visiting Europe, and 
Swsionally Britain, in tbe summer The 
popular name is misleading, as tl,e 
no affinity with the Chats and to avoid confu- 
sion aorae Authors call it the e ‘ 

Length rather more than seven Jnches . upper 
parts mostly black, crown of head and nape 
chestnut-red, outer tail ^thera. e^ts on 
wings, streak above the base of bill on eacu 
aide, and under surface white. 

woodchat-ehrike, ». [Woodchat.] 
wogd'-gh&ck,*. [Eng. wood; second element 
doubtful.] 

Zool . : Ardomya monaz, a emall Araerican 
burrowing rodent, ranging from the Carolina* 
to Hudson's 
Bay, and west 
ward from the 
Atlantic coast 
to Missouri. 

Iowa, ana 
Minnesota. 

Length from 
fifteen to 
eighteen 
inches ; black- 
ish or grizzled 
on upper sur- 
face, chestnut* 
red below; 
body stout, 
bead broad 
and flat, legs 

thick ! 1 The 0 Woodchuck is a vegetebie feeder 
and may be easily tamed. Calied also the 
Ground-hog. 

wood coal, «. [Eog. wood (l), * od oooM 
Charcoal ; also lignite or brown-coal. 



woodchuck. 


wood cock,#. [A.8. wuduzoc.) 

1. Omith. : Scolopax rustteula (the 
of Linnseus ie a misscript ; ef. Phny : N. H., 
x. 54, in some editions 38) ; distributed over 
Europe, the north of Aeia, and as fer East se 
Japaiv&ut not found in the United States or 
anv part of North America, where it is re- 
placed by a woodcock of different genuB. The 
Woodcock is about thirteen inches long ; upper 
surface varied with ruddy, yellowish andi ash 
tints, and marked with great black spots , 
lower parte yellowish-red with brown zigzags , 
quills striped with red and black on their ex- 
ternal barbs, tail-feathers terminated above 
with gray and below with white. The female 
in rather larger and stouter than the male. 
One of the most interesting traite about the 
Woodcock ia the fact of its occasionally ^con- 
veying its young through the air , which is 
done oy only one or two other birds. The 
feet was known in the middle of the eighteenth 
century; but White (lett. xxxi., to Pennant) 
rightly surmised that Scopoli erred in sup- 
posing that the young one wae conveyed 
either by or in the bill It ie just as erro- 
neous, however, to eubetitnte the ° la * a » 
some have done, for the bill. When the 
parent bird wisbee to convey her young one 
bom a place of danger to one of safety, the 
tiny thing is gently rrefl 8 ed between th< s feet 
and against the breast, the aid of tbe bill only 
being resorted to when the haa 

hastily taken np. The American Woodcock, 
Phildhela minor . is a smaller bird, but re- 
sembles the European species in plumage and 
habit, and, like It, is esteemed for the tabie. 

2. Zool. : A collectors' name for some 
species of the genus Murex (q.v.), from the 
resemblance of tbe spines or ,, the . elon . g ®^ 
tube to the bill of the Woodcock. Murex 
tennispina is the Thorny Wowlcock andjf. 
haustcllum the Woodcock's (or Snipe s) Heed. 

3. Fig. : A simpleton; in allusion to the 
ease with which a woodcock allows itadfto 
be taken in springes or nets set in the glades 

- But li I know when yon come n*xt » • 

n. 

% Springes to catch woodcocks: Arts to en 
trap simplicity. (Shakesp. : Hamlet , L 3.) 

woodcock-eye, *. A name for a snap- 
hook. 


woodcock-flak* *. 

Ichthy Centriscus scolopax, the Trumpets 
fish. Sir Thomas Browne (Of Fishes, <tc.) calla 
it a Sea-woodcock. 

woodcock-owl, ». 

Omith. : A sio accivitrinus (t Otus brachyotus), 
the Short-eared Owl. 

00^t^«« wTnte^vUiterothot' 

2asfewsssiS ^/ wbbsb sat 

L 183. 

woodcock-pilot, t. 

Omith. : Regulus cristatus. [Golden-cribtio 
wren.] , . . . . 

J/S'WK « ssirssrffys 

rul. that tbe letter h»T. tom. te b. c.lloO vcodcod. 
pilots.’”— St- James i Oaxttte. M«. 14, 1887. 

woodcock-shell, s. [Woodcock, 2.) 
•woodcock’s head,*. A tobacco pipe, 
from tbe feet that the early English pipes 
were often made in that form. 

•• I bar* not the breath of a woodeocXs t 
Jonson : Every Man out of Ms Humour, lit 9. 

wogd -craft, f. [Eng. wood Q), a., and craft.) 

\. Arboriculture ; scientific forestry. 

“I know thl* may hare been done In Germany; 
where woodm^Tfle a ecience ; tat I iaxe 
of lt» having been ereu auggeeted In Kngiano. — 

It. James’s Oa *tts, May ». 1888. 

2. Skili in anything which pertains to the 
woode or forest ; skill in the cheae, especially 
in hunting deer, finding » track through a 
forest, ftc. ... . 

« I do not know what wa ahonld here donir withont 
tha handy Indian woodcraft of the «iidee. 

gnitly to the rescue. " -Scribner s Magaiine. 
Aug., 1877, p. »<W. 

'©gd'-Sd, a. [Eng. wood (1), a. ; -ed.) 

1. Lit. : Supplied or covered with wood. 

Remote ameng tbe woodedbille.* 

Longfellow : Tales of a H ay side Inn. (PreM 

•2. Fig. : Crowded; thick as trees in » 
wood. 

- The hill* are wooded with their parti ten* 

Beaum. A rt*L : Bonduca, L 1 

wogd'-gn (1), ■ wod-don* «. [Eng. wood (H 
s. ; <n.] 

1. Lit . : Made of wood ; consisting or com- 
posed of wood. 

-They weere their balre Med on tbe top like a 
WTeath of hay, end pnt a wooden pinne within it, or 
any^other euch thing inatead of a naile. — BacXluyt i 
Voyages. V- *08. 

2. Figuratively : 

(1) Stiff, ungainly, clumsy, awkward. 

“When a bold man U ont of countenance, be makee 
a very wooden figure on It.* — Collier : On Confidence. 

(2) Spiritless, expressionless. (See extract 
under Woodenness.) 

wooden -brick, wood-brick, *. A 

brick-shaped block built into a wall to afford 
nail-hold in securing tbe inside wood-work. 

wooden-clock, *. A clock in which the 
case, a large part of the machinery, &c., are 
made of wood. 

wooden - headed, a. Stupid, dense, 
thick-beaded ; dull of apprehension. 

• wooden-horse, t. 

1- A ship. 

“Milford Haven, the chief atahl* for hlf wooden 
horsesr-FuUer : Worthies, ch. vl. 

2 An erection made of planks nailed to- 
gether so as to form a sharp ridge, on which 
aoldiera were set astride as a punishment, with 
musketa tied to their legs. The practice has 
long been discontinued. 

wooden-leg, *- An artificial leg made of 
wood. 

wooden -pavement, #. [Wood-pavc 

KENT.) 

wooden-screw, a A screw of wood, 
such as is used in the clamping-jaw of • 
carpenter’s bench. 

wooden-spoon, ». 

1. Lit. : A spoon made of wood and tued 
for culinary purposes. 

2. Fig. : [Spoon, s., H (4)]. 

* wooden - shoes, »• pi An old nick- 

name for Frenchmen, in reference to the 
sabota worn by them. 

“ Botmd-b—d, ted $3.1 ‘ 


wooden -type, *. large type, out in 
wood, for posters, &C. 


On care tuny removing tuo — . rih — C. 
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wooden-wall, «. The side of a #hip 

hence, a ship itself. 

1 When Atheaa was In imminent danger 
from the Persiaus, 483 b.c., during the in- 
vasion of Xerxes, the oracle at Delphi was 
consulted, aud, intimating that the city and 
•country were doomed to rum, added that— 
when all was lost, a wooden wall should 
still shelter her citizens. The Athenian 
young men interpreted “a wooden wall*' to 
signify ships; The inis toclea, who had prob- 
ably influenced the oracle to utter the predic- 
tion or counsel it had given, was Df the same 
opinion ; faith was put in tha navy, and the 
result was the great victory of Salamla. It 
was from this incident that the expression, 
*"Tha wooden walls of England," arose. 

wooden-ware, i. A specific term for 
vessels, such as bowls, platters, apoona, butter-- 
prints, Ac. turned from wood ; wooden articles 
of merchandise. 

wooden-wedge, *. [Wedge (2), a.] 
wooden-wing, *. 

Naut. : A lee-board. 

* Wodd'~cn (2), a. [Eng. wood, a. ; -en.] Mad. 

*A do* in th* wood or * wooden do*.* 

Peels: Old Wired TaU, 1 1 . 

WOOd’-^n-lj^, adv. [Eng. wooden (1) ; dy.) 
In a wooden manner ; clumsily, stiffly, stupidly. 

** How waodenlg be would excu»e himself— North 
tlfssf Lord Guilford, 1L H 

wood'-en-n£ss, t. [Eng. wooden (1) ; -nos.] 
Want of spirit or expression ; clumsiness, 
Awkwardness. 

"One them bM produced more wooden page* 
than ell other Uving writers (ot the ium rank) put 
together ; hot fortunately the woodennets does little 


* wood -fall, *- [Eng. wood (IX *♦, and fall, s.] 
A flail or cutting of timber. 

~ The woodfalls this jesi do net amount to lull the 


WOOd fbr' -dl-a, t. [Named after J. Wood- 
ford, who wrote an account of tha plauts 
round Edinburgh in 1824.] 

BoL : A genus of Lythrace®, now separated 
from Grislea, of which it was formerly con- 
sidered a synonym. Woodfordia (* Grislea) 
tomentosa or forihunda, common in fndia, has 
a mnch-branched atem, sessile lanceolate 
leaves, covered beneath with white down, and 
Axillary cymes of beantiful scarlet or purple 
flowers in immense profusion. It yields a 
gum like gum-tragacanth. Tha flowers, 
with alum for a mordant, give a red dye, 
occasionally used in India for silk. Tha 
leaves and flowers, together with the bark Df 
Xizyphus xylopyra , are employed in tanning. 
Medicinally the dried flowers are etimnlant 
And astringent; they are used by Hindoo 
doctors simply in bowel complaints, with 
curdled milk in dysentery, and with honey 
in menorrhagia, also as an external appli- 
cation in haemorrhages and in ulcers. 

■* wo6d'-h£ad, * wode - hede, s. [Eng. 
'vood, a. ; -head.] Madness, fury. 

** Lucifer fel for hi# woodkode." Bampole : Pealrns. 

wood-hew-er (ew as n), i. [Eng. wood, s., 

«nd hewer.] 

Ornithology : 

1. A popular name for the genus Xiphoco- 
laptes (q.v.). Xiphocolaptes emigrant is tha 
Northern Woodhewer. 

2. (PI): Tha sub-family Dendrocolaptiuse 
(q.v.). 

■Wood'-fe, wud-dfr s. fWoon, a., or, per- 
haps, a corruption of withe (q.v,).] Tha gal- 
lows ; also a withe, or rope of twiated wanda, 
in which malefactors seem formerly to have 
been hanged. 

* H*U country will wc how y*Tl gr»<* th« 
sssodm. — Scott : Guy Monnsring, ch. xxviii, 

Wood' I -ness, * wood l-nesse, s. [Eng. 
woody; -ness.] Tha quality or state of being 
woody. 

" mart with tons trufU. that neither 

without in ihcll, nor within forth in kcrnclL h*r» any 
^thU woodinesse.'—P. Holland: Plinie, bk. *▼., ch. 

•irood’-isli, a. [Eng. wood OX *•; -<*.] 
SylriiL 

* The many mirthful Jc*ta, and wanton woodish sport*.” 
Jhrayiam: PaigJRbis n, a 1L 

« wood-kern, ». [Eng. wood (1X *nd item.] 


A robber who Infeats woods ; a forest-haunting 
bandit. (P. Holland .) 

wood -land, a. & a. [Eng. wood (1), s., and 
land.] 

A. As nibst. : Land covered with woods 
land on which trees are suffered to grow, 
either for fuel or timber. 

“ When mute In thetmorffoadf thine echos shall die.’ 
Soott: Last Words of CadwaUon, L 

B. At culj. : Pertaining or relating to woods 
sylvan. 

*8hot to Olympu* from the woodland shade. ” 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey X. 34& 

woodland-caribou, s. 

ZooL : A large variety of Tarandus rangifer. 
It is confined to the southern and more woody 
parts of the fur countries of North America. 
[Caribou, Rhindekr.] 

• wood -land-cr, s. [Eog. woodland; *er.] 

A dweller in the woodlands. 

" Friend and fellow woodlander." 

Heats : RndymUm, li. MS. 

wood-lark, t. [Eng. tnood (IX a., and lark.] 
Ornith. : Alauda arborea, differing chiefly 
from the Skylark (q.v.) in its smaller size, Its 
•horter tall, more distinctly marked breast, 
and a conspicuous light-coloured streak ex- 
tending over each eye and tha ear-covaris. 
It is locally distributed in England, occurring 
chiefly in East Anglia, migrating southward 
in winter ; rare in Scotland, and a winter 
visitant to Ireland. Its note has neither tha 
power nor variety of the Skylark, bnt Is 
superior in quality of tona and Is longer in 
duration.- The nest ia composed of grasses, 
moss, and hair, placed on the gronnd ; eggs 
usually four or five, white covered with littla 
red-brown spots. 

"High in xlr, and pois'd upon hi* wings 
Uuieen, the toft enamour'd Woodlark sian.* 

Gilbert White : Naturalist's Summsr-Bwcntng Walt. 

0 wood-1 &BS, a. [Eng. tcoocf (1), a. ; -less.] Des- 
titute of woods ; without timber. 

** Arabic and woody and . . . woodless land 
Fuller i Worthies ; Norfolk, IL 154. 

* wood -lSss-ness, a [Eng. woodless ; -ne«.] 
The quality or state of being woodless. 

* Wo6d'-l$r, • wodo-ly, adv. [Eng. wood, s. ; 

•ly.] Madly, fnriouslyT ' 

**Thc bishops thcrforc and their tertian tea, with * 
great * tie r« and shone cried woadly out : Crucifie 
him, crucLfle him.”— Udcd : John xix_ 

♦ wood'-mai-den, *. [Eng. wood (IX s., and 
maiden .] A wood-nymph, a dryad. 

** Such as A mad r Lidos 
Were doped wood maidens.” 

Remount of the A 

wood-man, f wopds'-man, s. [Eng. wood 
(IX a., and sia*.] 

1. A forest officer appointed to take cara of 
tha king’s woods ; a forester. 

• 2. A sportsman, a hnnter. 

“ He’s a better woodman than thou takeat him for ” 
—Skakesp. ; Measure for Measure, ir. I. 

3. Ona who lives in tha woods. 

“ They lend s certain domestic charm to the lonely 
hat that makes the solitary woodsman feel he is not 
alone. — ■Scribner's Magazine, August, 1877, p. « '■**. 

4. One who fells timber ; a wood-cntter. 

“ Tbou woodman and forrader both, see thou neither 
cut nor lop tree *.”— Holland : PUnie, hk. xrliL, ch. 
xxxiii. 

• wood’-nfess, * wode-nes, • wed-nesse, 

* wood-nesse, t. [Eng. wood, a. ; -n«».] 
Madness, fury, passion, anger. 

“ His fortune turned his wrath Into woodnee.”— 
Brenda : Quintus Curtins, foL a 

* WOOd'-pSck, t. [Eng. wood (IX s., and peck, 
v.] The woodpecker (q.v.). 

"Nor voodpecks nor the swallow harbour near." 

Addison : Virgil ; Georgia ir. 19. 

wood'-pSck-er, t. [Eng. wood (I), t.. and 
pecker.] 

Ornith. : The popular name of tha old Lin- 
nacan genua Picus, now greatly divided. Wood- 
peckers have a alender body, powerful beak, 
and protrusile tongue, which is aharp, barbed, 
and pointed, and covered with a glutinous 
secretion derived from glands In tha throat, 
this coating being renewed every time tha 
tongue is drawn within the bill. The tail is 
stiff, and serves as a support when tha birds 
are clinging to the branches or atemaof treea. 
Tha plumage is generally of strongly con* 
trasted colours, black and white, or green and 
yellow, with red marks about the head. Wood- 
peckers are very widely distributed, butabound 


chiefly in warm climates. They are solitary 
in habit, and live in the depths of forests 
Fruits, seeds, and insects constitute their 
food, and in pursuit of the latter they exhibit 
wonderful dexterity, climbing with astonish- 
ing quickness on the trunks and blanches Df 
trees and when by tapping with their bills, 
a rotten place has been discovered, thev die 
vigorously in search of the gruba or larvae 
beneath the bark. The common notion that 
they are injurious to trees is erroneous, as 
they do more good by preventing the ravages 
of insects than harm by their pecking They 
roost and breed iu hollow trunks, or holes iu 
trees, enlaced by their strong, aharp bills ; 
the eggs, which are white, smooth, and glossy 
vary considerably in number, and are deposited 
on a bed of chips at the bottom of the hole. 
There are numerous American species, includ- 
ing the Flickers of the United States, the South 
American Ground Flickers, and the great Ivory- 
Wiled Woodpecker of the Southern States. 

wood -pig-eon, t. [Eng. wood (1), and 

pigeon.] ’ 

Ornithology : 

1. Columba palu minis, a well-known bird 
common in tha British Isles aud distributed 
generally over Europe. Length abont seven- 
teen or eighteen inches ; head, chin, and part 
of neck blue-gray, rest of neck and breaat 
purple-red ; bare skin at base of bill nearly 
white; feathers on aide of neck tipped with 
white so as to form portions of oblique rings • 
upper parts and wings alaty bluish-gray; 
plumaga of hen leas brilliant. Varieties more 
or less spotted with white often occur, and 
perfect albinos are sometimes met with. The 
food of the Woodpigeon consists of corn and 
grain, beech mast, peas, tares, acorns, tha 
young ahoots of turnip-tops, and spring-eown 
corn ; and, as these birda make no return to 
the fanner hy destroying his insect foes, their 
rapid increase is a source of grave anxiety to 
agriculturists. Tha nast of the Woodpigeon 
ja a mere platform of loose sticks, ao care- 
lessly constructed that eggs and young birda 
are often blown therefrom and destroyed. 
Tha eggs are always two in number, white and 
oval ; two and sometimes threa broods are 
produced in tha year. Tha ordinary flight ia 
very strong and rapid, aud, if disturb, the 
bird springs into tha air with a peculiar flap- 
ping of the wings, which may be heard at a 
considerable distance. 

* 2. Cohnnba anas. 

P ” A * * Ifoodptgeon, the anas, or Virago . ot 

♦T 1C *L°£ I™ 1 'mind; *ud tec no reason ten 
making it ; the origin of the oommon htroje dove : tot 
auppoco those that here *dr*oced that opinion may 
^ tnieled by another appellation otUn given 
‘toci-dore.-^ ; 

Belbome, lett. Xllr. {To Pennant.) 

wood’-reeve, *. [Eng. wood (l), a., and reeve.] 
A steward or overseer of a wood. 

” Bat there w*s no woodrsese In the House of Com- 
m°n», and so the English wood* were voted to destrue. 
tion. —St, James i Gazette, May 25, 1884. 

WOOd'-rSck, s. [Eng. wood (l), a., and nx*.] 
A nama for lignifarm asbeatos. 

wood'-ruff; t wood-rowe, t wood row- 
el. * wod -ruffe, s. [A.S. wuderafe, wudur- 
qfe = Asperula odorata , Ac. ; rofe doubtfnL 
Probably tha reference is to the ruff round 
tha stem formed by the verticillate leaves.] 

Bot. : The genus Asperula (q.vA and spe- 
cially tha Sweet Woodruff, Asperula odorata. 

It is highly fragrant when dried, and is con- 
sidered a diuretic. Another apeciea, A. cy. 
nanchina, is somewhat astringent. 

W 09 d'-£l-a, 1 . [Named after Joseph Woods 
(1776-1864) author of The Tourist's Flora.] 

BoL : A genua of Polypodeae. Ferns with 
pinnate frond a, acattered, roundish aori, 
having beneath them a enp-shaped involucre, 
ultimately cut at the edge into many often - 
capillary segments. Known species fourteen ; 
from the eastern hemisphere and North 
America. Twd of them are, h’oodsia hyper- 
bvrea, tha Round-leaved, and IP. ilvensis, the 
Oblong Woodsia. The first has a linear, 
lanceolate, pinnate frond, with few broad, 
ovate, cordate, entire lobes; the second a 
broadly-lanceolate frond, with many ovate- 
oblong, obtuse, deeply-pinnatifid lobes. Both 
are Alpine ferns. , 

t wo^df -man, 1 . [Woodman*.] 

t wo^d'-snlpe, s. [Eng. wood (IX 8., and snipe.] 
Ornith.: An old English name for the 


4&te, fSt, fare, amidst, what, fan, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pBt, 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, son ; mute, oub, cure, ignite, cur, rule, fuH ; try, Syrian* m, cs = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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Woodcock, to distinguish it from the Common 
Snipe. {Snipe, #.] 

" Netting woodcock* win At one time tb# common 
w»y of UkT»g them ; for they have AlwAy* been highly 
•.tiemed m tood. Another method of ciwture w« hy 
* gin* ' nnd ' epringe* ; ' and it would *eem that In time* 
rwet the ' *cood*nipe ' «m coruudered » »tupld bird. — 
St. James's Gazette, Merch 14, 1887. 

woqds'-^ 1 , ct. [Eng. woods, pi. of wood (1), 
s. ; -y.) Belonging to or asociated with 
woods. (Amcr.) 

* wood’- wal, • wo ode -wale, * wudo- 
walc, * wud-wal, a. [For etym. and def. 
3 ee extract under Whetfle.] 

wood- ward-1 a, s. [Named after Thomas 
JenkinsoD Woodward, an English botanist.] 

). Bot.: A genus of Polypodeae. Sari 
linear, oblong, or sub-lunate, with an indu- 
sium. Fonnd in Madeira, India, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and the South Sea Islands, 

2. Palceobot. : Occurs in the Oligocene and 
Miocene of Great Britain and the European 
continent. {Etheridge.) 

wood- war d-ite, s. [After Dr. S. P ; Wood- 
ward, of the British Museom ; suff. -i<e(Afin.). J 
Min. : A mineral occnrring in botryoidal 
groups on the walls of a level of an aban- 
doned mine in Cornwall. Colour, rich tur- 
quoise- to greenish -hlue. Described by Church. 
Compos. : a hydrated snlphate of alumina and 
protoxide of copper. Subsequent analyses 
appear to Indicate that It ts a mixture. Dana 
puts it as a aub-apecies of Cyanotrichite (q.v.). 

woqd-^, * wood'-le, a. [Eng. wood (1), 9 . ; 
-y.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Abounding with wood or woods; well 

wooded. „ 

" Four time* ten day* Fve p*** d 

2. Consisting orcom posed of wood; ligneous. 
"In the woody pwrta of pl»nt*, which »re their 

bone*, the principle* ere *o compounded a* to make 
them flexible without Joint*. »ud also #U*Uck. — 
Crete. 

3. Of the nature of wood. 

"Herb# ere thoee plant* whose *ta]ks ere *oft, end 
hATe nothing woody in them, a* «ta*s *nd hemlock. 
—Locke : Elements Nat. Philos , cn. lx. 

• 4. Pertaining to, connected with, or in- 
habiting the woods ; sylvan. 

•‘The woody nymph*, fair HamAdryAde*.* 

Spenser: f4.Ln.ll 

IL Boi. : Having the texture of wood, 
woody-fibre, woody- tissue, *. 

Bol. : Fibre or tissue, consisting of very 
long, thin membranous tubes, tapering at 
each end ; the tissue of which wood is com- 
posed ; Pleurenchyma (q.v.). 
woody-nlgh tshade, s. 

Bot. : A common name for Solanum DuU 
comara. [Bitter-ctweet, Solanum.] 

woody-Btem, s. 

Bot. : A stem which has the hardness and 
texture of ordinary wood, that of a tree or of 
a shrub, as distinguished from a herbaceous 
a talk nr stem. 

wooed, pa. par. or a. [Woo.] 

wod'-er, • wo-er, * wow-er, • wow-ere, 

«. [A.S. wdgere, from iw5yum = to woo (q.v.). J 
One who wooes ; one who courts or solicits in 
love ; a suitor. 

M They All ere wanton wooers.* 

Wordsworth : To the Small Celandine. 

wooer-bab, a. The garter knot below 
tl!e knee with a couple of loops. {Scotch.) 
( Bums : Halloween.) 

woof, s. [A corrupt, of Mid. Eng. oof, due to 
a supposed derivation from weave, with which 
It is ultimately connected ; A.S. 6wef~ a 
woof; aiso &web , dweb, frequently contracted 
to db. Theaa words are cotnponnda, contain- 
ing the prefix d or 6, shortened forms of on = 
on; ao that oof on- wef, i.e., on-web = the 
web that is laid on or thrown across the flrat 
act of threads or warp. (Sfccaf.)] [Weave, 
Weft.) 

1. The threads that crose the warp ; the 
weft. 

* 2. Cloth ; hence, fig., texture. 

- Of nmny Stygian woof . " Thomson : Bummer, 1,«8«. 

* woof-fr o. IEng. woof; -y.) Having a close 

texture ; dense : as, a woofy clond. 


wo6'-gur-a, *. [Native Japanese narae(?).] 
(See etym. ‘and def.) 

woognra -mole, t. 

Zool. : A Japanese mole, Talpa woogura, 
like its European congeuer, but with the snout 
produced and the for of a dingy or tawny 
colour. 

WO 6-in g, pr. par., a., At. [Woo.] 

A. As pr. par. : ( Sec the verb). 

B. Am adj.: Acting as one who wooes; 
courting. 

C. As tubst. : The act of soliciting in love ; 
courting • <*oliciting. 

•• His wealth bad Kvfcbed been, hi* «ib«t»noe epeut, 

To wco and lose, *ince ill b\* wooing *p#d. M 

Longf ellow : Students Tale. 

* Wo6'-lng l^, adv. [Eng. wooing ; 4y.\ In 1 
a wooing manner ; enticingly ; invitingly ; 
with persuasion to stay. 

" HeATen’a hreath 

Smell* wooing! y here.” Shaketp. : Macbeth, L *. 

wool, * wol, • woUe, * wulle, * woule, t. 

[AS. i cull, wul ; cogn. with Dut. wol ; lccl. 
i dl (for vull ); Dan. uld ; Sw. nil; O. H. Ger. 
wolUt; Ger. wolle; Goth, wulla; Lith. wilna ; 
Russ, volna ; Sansc. i irnd = wool ; Lat. villus 
= shaggy hair; vsllus = a fleece; Gr. eptov, 
eTpos {erion, tiros) = wooi.] 

1. The fleece of the sheep ; the soft hair 
which grows on sheep and soma other animals, 
as the alpaca, the vicugna, some species of 
goats, Ac., which in fineness somewhat ap- 
proaches to fur. The distinction between 
wool and hair is not radical, one being but a 
modification of the other. Wool ia softer, 
more curled and twisted, and more flexible 
than heir, and possesses in & mnch greater 
degree the remarkable property of felting. 
The wool of the same animal differs much on 
the various parts of tho body : that on the 
hack, shouldera, and sidss is the best Ac- 
cording to its quality wool is divided into 
different sorts, which receive different name*. 

A threefold classification into primes, seconds, 
and thirds is pretty general in tliia country ; 
but sometimes the wool of a single fleece is 
divided into as many as ten sorts. Wool is 
slao divided into two classes, known as short 
or carding wool, which seldom exceeds three 
or four inches in length, and long or combing 
wool, varying in length from four to eight 
inches. The finest wools are of short staple, 
and the coarser wools usually of long atapie. 
English. bred sheep produce a good, strong 
combing wool, that of the Scotch breed is 
somewhat harsher and coarser. The Saxon 
merinos have long been considered the most 
valuable in point of fineness of fibre. Ths 
wooi of the alpaca is superior to the wool of 
English sheep in length, softness, and pli- 
ability, and is used for many purposes for 
which silk was formerly used. The wool of 
the llama ia shorter and more rough. The 
chief Buppiy of imported wool for manufactur- 
ing purposes ia obtained from Austraiia, South 
America, and some European conntries. 

^ During the reign of Edward l. a duty 
was imposed on the exportation of British 
wool, and, after some vicissitudes of taxation, 
its despatch to foreign countries was abso- 
lutely prohibited in 1660, the idea being enter- 
tained that the wool of England was superior 
to any obtained abroad, and that if the raw 
material were kept at home the world would 
be obliged to take the finished mannfacture. 
in 1825 the restriction was swept away, with 
the usual result of aiding rather than imped- 
ing the prosperity of the woolien manufacture 
(q.v.). 

2. Less strictly applied to some other kinds 
of hair, and especially to abort, thick hair, 
crisp and cnrlea, like the bair of a negro. 

" In the CAuldrou boil And bake ; 

Eye at nevt and to» of frog, 

Woo l of bat *ud tongue of aog. 

Shake tp. : Macbeth, It. 1. 

3. Any fibrous or fleecy substance resem- 
bling wool ; specifically 

(1) In Bot . : A term sometimes applied to 
fins vegetable fibre such as is found within 
a seed-vesaeL [Woolly.] 

(2) Mttall. : A slag of iron blown by steam 
into a lihrous form. 

(8) The raw material [1.] spun into a yarn or 
thread, and used for knitting or needlework. 

[TUiri . + ^ 

n (1) Fancy wool : The name given to the 
varieties of wool used for fancy articles of 
dress or bouse decoration. The chief kinds 


are : Beriin wool, double and single, used 
chiefly for woolwork (q.v.); fleecy wools; 
Scotch flogering, for knitting socks ana 
stockings ; Shetland wooi, fine and tightly 
twisted ; Pyrenean and Zephyr wool. 

(2) Great cry and little wool: Great noise and 
disturbance out of ali proportion to useful re»- 
eults ; much ado about nothing. 

“ Of thine own importance full 
Exclaim, * Great erg and littls wool l ' " 

Wolcott : p. Pindar, p. lflfc 

wool -ball, b. A ball or mass of wool ^ 
specifically, a small ball of wool found fre- 
quently in the stomachs of sheep and other* 
wool-bearing animals, 
wool bearing, o. Producing wool. 

WOOl-burler, *. A person who removes^ 
the burs or little knots from wool or woollen* 
doth. 

wool-burring, s. The act of teasing, 
wool with burrs or teasels, 
wool-carder, s. One who cards wooL 
wool-carding, m. An early process ii* 
woollen manufacture for disentangling or 
tearing apart the tussocks of wool, and laying 
the fibres parallel, preparatory to spinning. 

It is only the short staple wools that are sub- 
mitted to this operation, the long ataplo 
wools being combed. 

wool-comber, $. One whose occupation 
is to comb wool. 

" Half « dozen wool-combers, rerbxpe. are iteemsxrr 
to keep a thousand «pinner# And wearer* At work. — 
Smith : Wealth of Nations, bk. L, ch. x. 

wool oombing, s. The act cr process of 
combing wooi, generally of the long stapled, 
kind, for the purpose of worsted manufacture. 
The wooi-combing machine separates the long: 
from the short fibres of the wool. The long 
fibres are also laid in regnltr order, so that 
they can be readily spun into yam. Lister’s 
apparatus clears the long fibres by drawing 
them through a series of teeth by means of & 
nipper. A pair of jaws seizes a mouthful of 
wooi, and conveys it into a carrier, which, ia 
its turn, deposits upon the comb a broah, 
pressing it down on the teeth to a proper* 
depth. Having cleared one end of the staple,, 
it transfers the uncleared end to the rotating 
comb, from which it is extracted by drawing- 
rollers. The noils are removed from the 
comb by another set of rollers. The long, 
cleared wool ia delivered in a contimiotnr 
sliver from the machine at one point, the noil 
beiag passed away at another. 

• wool-driver, s. One who buys wool 
and carries it to market. 

wool-dyed, a. Dyed hi the form of wool 
or yam before being made iuto cloth. 

WOOl-gat be ring, s. The act of gather- 
ing wool ; now applied proverbially or figura- 
tively to the indulgence of ic\Je fancies; a 
foolish or fruitless pursuit. The allusion i« 
probably to the practice of gathering the- 
tufts of wool to be found on shrnbs, hedges, 
Ac., which necessitates much wandering: 
about with little resnlt. 

*• HI* wit* ware a wool-gathering a* they *Ay."— B**r>- 
ton : Anatomy of Melancholy, pt L, J 1 

wool-grower, s. A person who breed* 
Bheep for the production of wool. 

wool - growing, s. The business of 
breeding sheep for the production of wooL 

WOOl-hall, s. A trade market in th* 
woollen districts. (Simmonds.) 
wool-man, s. A dealer in wool 
wool-mill, s. A miil or factory for 
manu factoring wool and woollen cloth. 

wool-motor, s. A person employed in 
picking wool and freeing it from lumps of 
pitch and other impurities. (Simmonds.) 

wool-packer, *. Ons who pnts up wool 
Into packa or bales ; also, a machine for com.- 
pressing and tying fleeces. 

wool-picker, s. A machine for bcrrrmg: 
wool. 

wool-serihhler, r. The same as Wool*- 
len-scribbleb (q.v.). 

wool -shears, *. An instrument for 

shearing aheep, 

wool-staple, «. 

1. A city or town where wool used to be 
brought to the king’s staple for sale. 


boll ptfat, J<i?rl; cat, cell, chorus, jhln, bench! go, gem; thin, this; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, exist. -In*, 

-clan, -tlan = shan. -tlon, -Sion = shun; -*ioa, -}lon = shun, -eious, -tious, -slous = shus. -hie, -die, &c. = b?l, d?l- 
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2. The fibre or pile of wool. [Stapl*.] 

wool-stapler, s. 

1. A dealer in wool. 

2. A wool -sorter (q.v.X 

wool-thistle, *. 

Bot. : Carduus eriophorus ( Brilten A Hol- 
land). Stem much branched, furrowed, two 
feet high; leaves semi-amplexicaul, but not 
decnrrent, white and cottony, white beneath, 
pinnatifld, spinous and hairy, head very large, 
woolly, Involucre globose ; flowers pale purple, 
anthers bine. Found in England, but local ; 
young parts cooked and eaten as salad. Called 
also the Woolly-headed Thistle. 

wool-tree, ». 

Bot. : The genus Eriodendron (q.T.). 

wool-winder, s. A person employed to 
wind or make up wool into bundles to be 
packed for sale. 

woold, v.t. [Dnt. i ooelen = to wind, to wrap.) 

Naut. : To wrap ; particularly to wind a 
rope round a mast or yard when made of two 
or more pieces, at the place where they are 
fished, for the purpose of confining and sup- 
porting them. 

WOOld, *. [Weld (IX] 

woold'-er, s. (Eng. wocild ; -tr.] 

1. A T auf . ; A stick used for tightly winding a 
rope round another object, as in fishings spar. 

2. Rope-making : One of the handies of the 
top. [Tor, $., II. 3.] 

WOOld -ing, pa. par., a., & s. [Woold, v.] 

A. A B. At pa. par. <£ particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. At substantive : 


wooHen-mannfaoture, *. The act of 

forming wool into cloth and stuff. The fabrics 
woven from short wools are distinctively 
called woollens; those from long wools are 
termed worsteds. [Worsted.] The manu- 
facture of cloth was known to the ancient 
Greeks, Homans, the Hindoos, the Jewa, Ac. 
(Lev. xiit 47, 48, xlx. 19 ; Deut xxii. 11 ), but 
among these people It was chiefly a domestic 
manufacture. In ail probability the Romans 
first introduced it into Britain. There is little 
historic mention of It before the thirteenth 
century. Edward III. improved the manu- 
facture by inviting over Flemings, who were 
more skilful in it than the English of that 
time. During subsequent centuries unwise 
legislation, snch as limiting the industry to 
particular towns, retarded its progress ; be- 
sides which it was hampered by enactments 
equally unenlightened regarding wool. [Wool, 
If,] It has now become one of the leading 
industries of England, and has attained a great 
development in the United States, in which 
country, in addition to the home supply of wool, 

103.000. 000 ponnds were imported in 1890, for 
nae in manufacture. The wooi produced in the 
United States in the same year was about 

270.000. 000 pounds. In addition to the home 
manufacture, woollen gooda were imported to 
the value of over $40,000,000. 

woollen-printer, *. A workman who 
impresses patterns or colon re on woollen or 
mixed fabrics. 

woollen-scribbler, s. A machine for 
combing or preparing wool into thin, downy, 
translucent layers, preparatory to spinning. 
(Simmonds.) 

W09l-l8n-8tte\ t. [Eng. woollen; dimio. 
suff. - ette .) 

Fabric; A thin woollen stuff. 


1. The act of winding, as a rope, round a 
mast. 

2. A rope used for binding masts and spars. 


W 09 l'-Sn, Ac. [Woollen, Ac.] 

* W 09 l'-fSl, *. [Eng. wool, nnd/eU, a.) A akin 
or fell with the wool ; a skin from which the 
wool has not been removed. 

” Wool and wool/els wer« erar of llttl* rain* In this 
kingdom."— Davits: On Ireland. 

* WOOl-flst, a. [Eng. wool, and fist.] A term 
of reproach. Nareg suggests that it may have 
originally meant sheep-stealer, or purlolner of 
wooL 

"Out, Ton sous'd gxrnct, Ton voo[|U / bogons, I nr. N 
— Frol. to Wily Beguiled. 

Wo9l-h6pe, a. [See dtf.] 

Geog. : A valley near Hereford, England. 

Woolhope limestone and shale, a. 

GeoL : The lowest calcareous member of the 
Upper Silurian Rocks, largely developed at 
Woolhope, and fonnd also on the western 
flanks of the Malvern Hills and May Hill, 
near Gloucester, at Walsall and Great Bar in 
Staffordshire, and In Radnorshire. It con- 
tains remains of twenty-five species of fossil 
Crustacea, chiefly Trilobites, fifty-nine Brachl- 
opods, eight Gasteropoda, three Pteropods, 
and three Cephalopoda. ( Etheridge .) 


wo<?Ued, a. [Eng. wool; -ed.] Having wooL 
Uaed in composition, as a fin e-woolled sheep. 


wo 9 l'~l£n, * W 09 I £n, * wol-len, a. A a 

[A.S. wyllen , from vml, vmll = wooL] 

A. As adjective : 

1 . Made of wool ; consisting of wool. 


" The woollen cost . . . which cover* the day 1a. 
hour tr."— Smith: Wealth Nationt. hk. 1.. ch. L 

2. Pertaining to wool. 

* 3. Clad In the rough, homespun serges of 
former times, as opposed to the silk, velvet, 
and fine linen of the wealthier classes ; hence, 
coarse, boorish, rustic, vulgar. 


** Woollen ruuls, thing* created 
To buy and sell with groat*. ” 

_ , Shakeyp. : Coriolantu, 1U. a 

B. As substantive : 


1. Ord. Lang. : Cloth made of wool, snch as 
blanketings, serges, flannels, tweeds, broad- 
cloth, and the like. 

" The bestwooOen# are sold a third cheaper.*— Dattg 
Telegraph, Dec *, 1887. 

2. Bot. : Verbascum Thapsus. [Verbascum.] 
1 Buried in woollen : [Flannel, A. I. 3.X 


woollen-draper, s. A retail dealer In 
woollen cloth, flannels, and the like. 


W 09 I ll ness, 3 . [Eng . woolly ; -nm.) The 
quality or state of being woolly. 

WO 9 I-I& cl [Eag. wool; -ly.) 

L Ordinary Language: 

1. Consisting of wooL 

” The warm and woolly fleece that elcath’d her mur- 
derer,” Dry den : Ovid; J/rtam. xr. 

2. Resembling wool. 

“ Mj fleece of woolly hair, that now uncurl*." 

Shakes p. ; Titus Andronicut, 1L a 

3. Clothed or covered with wool. 

“ riret down he alta, to milk the woolly dams." 

Pope : Earner ; Odyssey lx. 401 

4. Covered with a fleecy snbstance resem- 
bling wooL ( Ben Jonson: Forest; To Pens- 
hurst.) 

IL Bot. : Of the nature or appearance of 
wool ; covered with long, dense, curled and 
matted hairs, as the stein and leaves of Ver- 
bascum Thapsus. 

woolly-bear, s. 

Entom. : A popular name for the caterpillar 
of the Tiger-moth (q.v.X 

woolly-bntt, s. 

Bot. : Eucalyptus longi/olia and E. viminalis. 
(Treas. of Bot.) 

woolly cheetah, s. 

Zool. : Felis lanea (or CynoAurus jubata, var. 
lanea), & variety, if not a distinct species, 
from Sonth Africa. It differs from the Cheetah 
In having woolly hair, and the spots and face- 
mark brown instead of black. 

woolly-elephant, a. 

Zool. : Elephas primigenius. [Mammoth.] 

woolly-haired, a. 

Anthrop. ; Having hair more or less resem- 
bling wooL [Ulothichi.] 

"No woolly -haired notion has ever had an Important 
•history.’ Haeckel: Hitt. Creation (Eng. od.), iL lia 

woolly-head, t. A negro. So called 
from his wool-like hair. 

woolly-headed thistle, a. [Wool- 

thistle.] 

wooUy-indris, woolly-lemur, «. 

Zool. : Indris lanigtr, from Madagascar and 
the adjacent islands. The body Is about 
eighteen inches long, the tail two-thirda as 
much. The general tint is a more or less 
ruaty brown, with a whitish band on the fore- 

wooUy macaoo, i. 

Zool. : Lemur mongos . a n&tive of Madagas- 
car, General colonr of fur reddish-gray, crown 


of head, face, and chin hlack, black streak on 
forehead and across crown, cheeks iron-gray 

woolly-maki, s. [Woolly-indris.] 
woolly-monkey, *. [Laqothrix.] 
woolly-rhlnooeros, s. 

Pakeont. : Rhinoceros tichorinus, probably 
the best known form of the extinct Rhinoce- 
roses, specimens having been found imbedded 
in ice. The akin was without folds and 
covered with hair and wool ; there were two 
horns, the anterior one being of remarkable 
size, and the nostrils were separated by a 
complete bony partition. The geographical 
range of the Woolly Rhinoceros was over the 
northern Istltudea of Europe and Asia, but, 
unlike the Mammoth, it did not cross Beh- 
ring’s Straits. Its remains are first found in 
the Miocene. 

wool'-pAck, * wol-pak, s. [Eng. wool, and 
pack.] 

1. Ord. Lang.: A pack or bag of wool; 
specifically, a bale or bundle weighing 240 
pounds. ( Robert of Gloucester, p. 439 .) 

2. GeoL (PL): A local nsme for large con- 
cretionary masses of good limestone, occurring 
in beds of impure earthy limestone and ahale 
in the Weniock formation. Some of them 
near Wenlock have, according to Murchison, 
a diameter of eighty feet. Called alao Ball- 
stones. (Woodward: GeoL Eng.d Wales, p. 65.) 

wool -sick, * wolle-sak, *. [Eng. wool, a., 

and sack.] 

1. A sack or bag of wool, 

2. The seat of the Lord Chancellor in the 
Honse of Lorda. It is a large, aquare bag of 
wool, without back or arms, and covered with 
green cloth. 

“ In the reign of Queen Elisabeth an Act of Parlia- 
ment wu passed to prevent the exportation of wool ; 
and that this source of unr national wealth might be 
kept constantly in mind, wooleacks were placed In the 
House al Peers, whereon the judges xat. Hence the 
Lord Chancellor, who presides in the House of Lords, 
is xald to * sit on the seooiiac*.' or to be *epi>oIut«d to 
the woolsack.' "—Brewer : Did. Phrase A Fable. 

* woolsack-pie, a. A kind of pie mad* 
and sold at the “Woolsack,” an old London 
ordinary. Gifford saya that it was of low ro- 
pntstion, and a Woolsack pie may therefore =s 
coarse fare. (Ben Jonson : Alchemist, v. 2.) 

W09l-9eJ’, i. [See def.] An abbreviation of 
linsey-woolsey (q.v.X 

W09l'-»ort-©r, a. [Eng. wool, a., and sorter.] 
A person who sorts wools according to their 
qualities. [Wool, ». (1).] 

woolsorters disease, ». 

Pathol. : A kind of malignant puatule which 
often affects persons who handle the wool of 
animals which have died from splenic fever. 

“ A death from woolsorters' disease has occurred lu 
Bradford ."— Daily News. Dec. t, 18*7. 

wool'-st&ck, s. [Eng. wool, a., and stock.] 
A heavy wooden hammer, used in fulling cloth. 


• woql ward, * woUe - ward, * wol- 
ward, * wol-warde, a. [Eng. tcool, a., 
and ward = towards, as in homeward, Ac.] 
Dressed in wool only, without linen. Often 
enjoined In the pre-Reformation times as an 
act of penance. (The literal meaning is “hav- 
ing the akin toward or next the wooL”) 

" The naked truth of it is, I here no shirt ; I go 
woolward tor peueuc e."—Shakesp. : Lyre’s Labours 
Loet.r. SL 

* woolward -going, s. The act or prao- 
tlce of wearing woollen garments next the 
skin m place of linen, as an act of penance. 

"Their watching, fasting, woolward-going, and rising 
at midnight.' '“-TyndaU. 

W 09 I -wljh (second w silent), #. [See det] 
Geog. : A parish snd market town about 
nine miles east-south-east of London. The 
towniatheseat of a greet Government arsenal 
and dock-yard. 

^ Woolwich and Reading Beds : 

GeoL : A series of Lower Eocene beds for- 
merly called the Plastic Clay (q.v.X With 
the exception of the Thanet Sanaa (q.v.), they 
are the oldest English Tertisriea. Theyoccur 
in England both In the London and Hamp- 
shire basins, the Thanet Sands underlying 
them in the former, but being absent from the 
latter area. In the London basin they are seen 
chiefly at Blackheath, Woolwich, and Read- 
ing. The strata consist of mottled clays and 
aand with lignite, and one horizon contains 


l&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt, 
•r, wore, wplf, work, who, a6n ; mute, ouh, oiire, yjiite, our, rfile, ftll ; try, Syrian, so, ce ~ © 1 ey - a ; qu - kw. 
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rolled flint pebbles derived from the chalk. 
The Woolwich and Reading beds are of fresh- 
water, estuarine, and marine origin. An 
E< tens river flowed from the south-west into 
the Thames at Woolwich, having in it various 
shells, Unios, Paludinas, Cyrenas, Ac., with 
plant remains of Ficua, Laurue, Ac. In the 
lowest beds, which are more marine, banks 
of Oysters (Ostrea bellovicina ) occur. The 
fauna comprises 72 genera and 123 apecies. 
Among them are turtles and a mammal (Cory- 
phodon). The Piastic clay exists in the Paris 
basin, with the same remains. 

wqol-wdrk, s. [Eng. wool, and work.] Needle- 
work executed with wool on canvas. 

* woon, v.i. [Won, v.) 

* woont, a. [Wont, a.] 

woo'-ra-l;?, woo-ra-ll, s. [CanARi.] 

* woo j, * wod?e, s. [A.S. wdse, w6ss = ooze 
(q.v.).j Ooze. 

“ The aguish woote o f Kent * nd F.esrxf— Howell : 
Vindication qf Himself {16f I). 

* wo6$'-& a. [A.9. wdsig, from w6se — ooze.] 
Oozy, moist. 

“ What U she else hat a foal woosy marsh f * 

Drayton : Poly-Olbion, a 25. 

* woot, v.i. [Wot.] 

wodtz, s. [Etyra. doubtful] A very superior 
quality of steel, made in the East Indies, and 
imported into America and Europe for superior 
edge-tools. It is used in the manufacture of 
the eelehrated sword-blsdee of the East. Pro- 
fessor Faraday attributed its excellence to the 
presence nf a small quantity of aluminium, 
but other analvaes show no trace of alumin- 
ium. Wnotz Is believed to be made by a 
process direct from the ore. 

•WoG'-ySn, yii'-Sn, a. [Chinese name.] 

Zoot. : Hylobates pileatus, a Gibbon (q.v.b 
from a small island near Camboja. Little is 
known of the habits of this species, the 
Individuals of which differ greatiy in color- 
ation at different periods of their lives. The 
young are uniformly of a dirty white ; females 
wiiite, brownish-white on back, with a large 
black spot on the head and chest; malea 
black, back of head, body, and legs grayish. 
There is a stuffed specimen in the British 
Museum (Natural History), South Kenaing- 
f ton, London. 

w&p, v.t. [Whop.] 


wor -blejf, i. pL [Warbles, a] 

word, * worde, ». TA.S. word ; cogn. with 
Dut. woord ; Icel. erdh (for vord ) ; Dan. A Sw. 
ord; Qer. wort; Goth, waurd; Lat .verbum; 
Lithuan. wardas = a name. Word and wrb 
are doublets.] 

1. A single articulate sound or a combina- 
tion of articulate sounds or syllables uttered 
by the human voice, and by custom expressing 
an idea or ideas ; a vocable ; a term ; a single 
■component part of a language or of human 
speech ; a constituent part of a sentence. 

“ Upon a nearer approach, I find that than Is to 
close a connexion between Ideas and word * ; and oar 
abstract ideas and general word* hare so ronstaot a 
relation one to another, that It ts Impossible to speak 
clearly and distinctly of our knowledge, which sll 
consists In propositions, without considering, first the 
nature, use, aad signification of language.' —Locke : 
Bum. Understanding, hk. 1L, eh. xxxiil. 

2. The letter, or letters, or other characters, 
-written or printed which represent such a 
■vocable. 

3. (PI.): Speech, language. 

| M Speak fair word * .” 

I Shaketp. : Venus A Adonis , 205. 

4. Speech exchanged; conversation, dis- 
course, talk. 

“ The friars and yoa most have a word anon.” 
Shaketp. ; Measure for Measure, v. 

5. Communication, information, tidings, 
message, account (without an article, ana 
only in the singular). 

“ To sead.him word, they’ll meet him." 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, lv. A 

fl. A term or phrase qf command ; an order, 
An Injunction, a direction, a command. 

“ Brutus gava the word too early." 

Shaketp, : Julius Ccesar, ▼. A 

7. A password, a watchword, a signal, a 
motto ; a distinctive or important term or 
phrase adopted as a signal or a shibboleth. 

*' Now to my word. 

It fa ' Adieu.* " Shakesp. : Hamlet, L A 


8. A term or phrase implying or containing 
an assertion, declaration, promise, or the 
like, which involves the faith or honour of 
the utterer of it ; assurance, promise, affirma- 
tion. (With possessive pronouns.) 

*' No, by my word a burly groom 
He seetna’’ Scott : Lady of the Lake, v. 1A 


* 9. A brief or pithy remark or saying ; a 
proverb, a motto. 

“ The old word le. ‘What the eye vlewa not the heart 
rue* uoL'"— Bp. Hall. 


10. Terms or phrases interchanged express- 
ive of anger, contention, reproach, or the 
like. (Used in the plural, and generally 
qualified by adjectives, such as high, hot , 
sharp , harsh, or the like.) 


“ Soma words there grew *twlxt Somerset and m»* 
Shakesp. : 1 Henry 17., 11. 6. 

H 1. A word and a blow: Immediate action ; 
a threat and its immediate execution ; extreme 
promptitude in action. 

"I flad there la nothing bat a word and a Wow 
with you.”— Swift : Polite Conversation, L 


D Also used adjectlvely. 


•' Calling him a word-and-a-blow mao.”— i/r*. TroL 
•dope : Michael Armstrong, ch. tv. 

2. By word of mouth : By actual speaking ; 
oraily ; viva voce. 

3. Good word , • Good words : Favourable 
account or mention ; commendation, praise ; 
expressed goad opinion. 

“To speak a good word to Mlitreee Aone Page for 
my rxm»t«r." — Shakesp . ; Merry Wives, L 4. 

4. In a word , In one word: In one short 
sentence ; briefly ; in short ; to sura up ; in 
fine. 

" 7n a word ... 

He la complete In feature aud In mind." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen , IL A 

• 5. In word : In mere phraseology ; in 
speech oniy ; in mere seeming or profession. 

“Let ui not love in word, neither lu tongue, but In 
deed aud In truth.**— 1 John 11L IS. 


6. The Word : 

(1) The Scriptures, or any part of them. 

"The »word aud the word l Do yon etudy them 
both, muter parson?"— Shaketp. : Merry IJ'ieel, lit 1. 

(2) The second person of the Trinity; the 
Logos (q.v.). 

" Id the beginning wae the Word , and <** Word wu 
with Ood, and the Word wu Ood."— 7oAn l. 1. 

7. To eat one’s words : To retract what one 
has said. 

M I will not eat my words." 

Shaketp. : Much Ade, T. A 

8. To have a word with a person : To have a 
conversation with him. 

“ The general* woald have tome word*.” 

Shaketp. i Julius Ccesar, v. L 

• 9. With a word , At a word : In short ; in a 
word. 


10. Word for word: In the exact words or 
terms ; verbatim, exactly : as, He repeated 
the message word for word. 


word-book, ». [Cf. Ger. worterbuch = a. 
dictionary, from worttr , pi. of wort = a word, 
and buck = a book.] A dictionary, a vocabu- 
lary, a lexicon. 


• word-bound, a. Restrained or re- 
stricted in speech ; unable or unwilling to 
express one’s self ; bound by one's word. 

** Word-bound he la not : 

He’ll tail it willingly." Joanna BolUie. 


* word-building, *. The formation, con- 
struction, or composition of words ; the pro- 
cess of forming or making words. 


* word catcher, ». One who cavils at 
words or syllables. 

H Each wight who read* not. end but scans and spells, 

Each word-cotcher that Jive* on syllables.” 

Pope : Epistle to A rbuthnot. 

• word-monger, s. One who uses many 
words ; a verbalist. 

" Tho work of a paradoxic*! word-monger who did 
not know what ha was writiog a boat.' — Daily Tele, 
graph. Doc. A 1887. 

word-painter, a One who is gifted 
with the power of depicting acenes or events 
in a peculiarly graphic or vivid manner ; one 
who affects great picturesqueness of styie. 

word-painting, f. The art of depicting 
or describing scenes or events in worda so as 
to bring them vividly and distinctly before 
the mind. 

word-pioture, l. A vivid and accurate 
description of any scene or event, so that it 
is brought clearly before the mind, as in a 
picture. 

word-square, *. A square formed by a 
series of words so arranged that the letters 


spell each of the words when read across or 
downwards : as, 

o A p 
ATS 
PEN. 


* word-warrior, s. One who strives or 

qnibbles about words. (Baxter.) 


word, * word-on, v.i. A t. [Word, *.] 

* A. Intrans. : To speak, to argue. 

" Sette hym oo benches. 

And wordeden wel wysell a gret while togidew*.* 

B. Transitive: 


P. Plowman, lv. 4 


I. To express In words ; to phrase, to stylo. 
(Now oniy in the pa. par.) 

" Complaining la a *pe«ch well worded .“ 

Cowper : The Poet, the Oyster, A Sensitive Plant, 

• 2. To produce an effect on by words ; to 
ply or overpower with words. 

“ If oue were to bo worded to death, Italian 1* tha 
fittest language, io regard of tho fluency and *oftno*a 
of it.”— Howell ; Letters, bk. L, let 42. 

• 3. To flatter, to cajole. 

" Ho word* mo. girl*, ho word* mo, that I *hould not 
Bo noble to myself. " 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, r. A 

• 4. To make or unmake by a word or com- 
mand. 


“ Him . . . who oonld word heavea aad earth out of 
nothing, aad caa when ho please* word them Into 
nothing again." — South. 

* H To word it : To argne, to wrangle, to 
dispute. 

" Bo that descend# not to word it with a throw, doe* 
wone than beat her."— L' Estrange. 


• word -er, s. [Eng. word ; -er.] A speaker, 
a writer. 

"We coaid oot asy as much of oar high wordsrs. *— 
Whitlock : Manners of the English, pi 859. 


• word'-MJf, adv. [Eng. twrdy; -ly.) In a 
wordy or verbose manner. 


• word'-i-n&SB, a. [Eng. wordy ; -ness.] The 
quaiity or state of being wordy or verbose ; 
verbosity. 


word'-ing, s. [Eng. word; -ing.] 

1. The act of expressing in words. 

“Whether his axtemporary wording might not be a 
defect, aad the like," — Fell : Life Of Hammond, f A 

2. The manner in which anything is ex- 
presaeJ in worda. 

“ Objection was raised by a senator to the wording 
of the fourth elauss ."— Daily Telegraph, Feb. 14, 188*. 

■ word'-ish, a. [Eng. word ; -isk] Respect- 
ing words ; verbal. 

" In these wordish testimonies (as he will call 
them).”— Hammond: Works, IL 187. 

■ word'-ish -nSss, s. [Eng. wordish ; -ness. ] 

1. The quality or state of being wordish. 

2. Verbosity. 

“The truth they hide by their dark wordishnsss" 
Digby : On Bodies. (PreL) 

• Word'-lSss, a. [Eng. word; -less.] Not 
using words ; not speaking ; silent, speechlea*. 

** Her Joy with heaved-op hands she doth express, 

Aud, wordless, so greets heaven for his » access." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucrece, 11A 

• words' ’-man, s. [Eng. words, and man.] 
One who attaches undue importance to words; 
one whn deals in mere words ; a verbalist. 

" Some speculative wordsmanf—ButhrulL 

• word*’ -man-ship, t. [Eng. wordsman ; 
-ship.] Knowledge or command of wards; 
fluency. 

• word-spite, a. [Eng. word, and spite.] 
Abusive. 

“ A *111 y yet ferociou* word* pttsquArTeL”— Palgraoe: 
Hist. Harm. A England, U. 5«L 


• word-strife, *. [Eng. word, and strife.] 
Dispute about words. 

“The end of this . . . word*trife.”—Hacket : Life of 
Williams, il. 187. 


• word’-tf (1), a. [Eng. word ; -y .] 

1. Consisting of words ; verbal 

“ Thus In a wordy war their touguee display 
More fierce Intents, preluding to the fray.” 

Cowper: Homer ; Odyssey avill. 40. 

2. Containing many words ; full of words ; 
diffuse. 

“ la thl* their wordy and wearisome volumu.”— Bf> 
Ball t Answer to Vindication of Smectymnuus. 

3. Using many words ; verbose, prolix. 

“A wordy orator . . . making a magnificent 
fall of vaia promise*"— Spectator. (Todd.) 

4. Pertaining or relating to words. 


" Hope to win tho wordy race 
Byron : A Coue 


Examination. 


tboil, p6ht, J<f^l ; cat, 9 ell, chorus, ^hin, bench; go, &em; thin, $hiB; sin, a^; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. ph = t 
-dan, -tian = chan, -tion, -sion = shim ; -tion, -|ion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sions = shiis. -ble, -die, Ac. = b?l, d?L 
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wordy— work 


wor'-<5.f (2), a. [Worthy.] (Scotch.) 


wore, pret. of v. [Wear, v.] 

work, * werch-en, * wirch-en, * werke, 
♦wirke, k worch-en, 1, worke,*woor ch- 

en (pa. t. worked , wrought, pa. par. worked, 
wrought), v.i. A t. [A.3. wyrcan , t eircan, 
wercan (pa. t. worhte, pe. par. geworht).] 
[Work, a] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To maka exertion for aome end or pur- 
pose ; to engage in or be employed on some 
task, labour, duty, or the like ; to be occupied 
In the performance of some operation, pro- 
cess, or undertaking ; to labour, to toll. 

" This we commended yon. If any would not work, 
neither should be eat.'’—* Theu. ilL ia 


2. To use efforts for attaining some object or 
ftim ; to atrive, to labour ; to exert one s aelf. 

*• i will work 

To hrlog this matter to the wished end." 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry VI 1U. a 

8. To be customarily engaged or employed 
in any business, trade, profession, employ- 
ment, or the like; to be in employment; to 
hold a situation ; to be occupied aa a worker ; 
to perform the duties of a workman, man of 
business, Ac. (Isaiah xix. 9.) 

4. To be in motion, operation, or activity ; 
to keep np a continuous movement or action ; 
to act, to operate : as, A machine works well. 

5. To have or take effect ; to operate ; to 
exercise Influence ; to be effective ; to produce 
an effect. 

“ All thing! work together for good to them that 
lore Ood.”— Romans vliL 28, 

* 6. To be in a condition of strong, violent, 
or severe exertion ; to be agitated or tossed 
about ; to toil, to heave, to strain. 

•‘The tea wrought and ru tempt -toon *.” — Jonah 

1,1L 

7. To travel ; used of conveyances and of 
their drivers : as, This train works from King's 
Cross to Hatfield ; thia busman works from 
Hammersmith to Liverpool Street. 

8. To make way laboriously and alowly ; to 
make progress with great exertion and diffi- 
culty ; to proceed with a severe struggle. 
(Generally followed by adverbs, such as cUong, 
down, into, out , through, Ac.) 

“ All [yacht*] working into Start Bay to avoid the 
tlda.”— Hold. Sept. 4, 1888. 

9. To ferment, as liquors. 

“ If in the wort of bear, white It worketh, before It 
be tunoed. the hurrage be ofteu changed with fresh, 
It will make a sovereign drink for melancholy."— 
Bacon : Sutural History. 

10. To operate or act, as a purgative or 
cathartio ; to act internally, as a medicine. 

" Moat Gorges heat u little ; and all of them work 
beat . . . ia worm weather."— Grew : Coemologia. 

11. To succeed In practice; to act satis- 
factorily : as, The plan will not work. (Colloq.) 

B. Transit ive: 


1. To bestow labonr, toil, or exertion upon ; 
to convert to or prepare for use by labour or 
effort. 


2. To extract useful materials or products 
from by labour. 

“ And given tha reason why they forbear to work 
them [mlneel at that time, and when they left off 
from working them." — Raleigh. 

3. To produce, accomplish, or acquire by 
labour, toil, or exertion ; to effect, to perform. 


** The change ihall please, oor shall It matter aught 
Who works the wonder. If it be hut wrought." 

Cowper : Conversation, 848. 


* 4. To be the canse of ; to effect ; to bring 
about 


“ Our light affliction, which is but for a moment, 
worketh tor as a far more exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory."—* Corinth, ir. 17. 

5. To put or set in motion, action, or exer* 
tion ; to keep busy, or in a state of activity. 

M Put forth thy utmost strength, work every nerve." 

Addison : Cato, U 

6. To direct the action of; to manage, to 
handle : as, To work an engine or a ship. 

7. To transact, to manage, to carry out. 

“ Salomon salth: Werke all thlnges hy consell, and 
thou shalt osver repeoteL*— Tate qf Uelibeus. 

8. To bring by action or motion to any 
state, the state being expressed by an adjective 
or other word. 

¥ Bo tha pure limpid stream, wheo foul with stain* . . . 
Works itaelf clear." Addison : Cato, L 1. 

9. To attain or make by continuous and 
severe labour, exertion, struggle, or striving ; 
to force gradually and with labour or exertion. 


* Wlthio that dome u yet Decay 
Hath slowly work'd her cankering way." 

Byron : The Qiaour. 


10. To solve ; to work out : as, To work a 
aura. (Colloq.) 

* IL To influence by continued prompting, 
urging, or like means ; to gain over; to pre- 
vail upon ; to lead ; to induce. 

** What yoo wonld work me to, 1 hsve some elm," 
Shakesp, : Julius Cccsar, L X. 

12. To make into shape ; to form, to fashion, 
to mould : as, To work clay. 

13. To embroider. 

“ A princes* wrought It fa handkerchief] me." 

Shakesp. i King John, lv. 1. 

14. To operate upon, se a purgative or 
cathartic ; to purge. 

* 15. To excite by degrees ; to act upon so 
as to throw Into a state of perturbation nr 
agitatiou ; to agitate violently. 

H Some pass loo that works him strongly." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, tv. 

18. To cause to ferment, as liquor. 

TT 1. To work against : To act In opposition 
to ; to oppose actively. 

2. To work in : 

(1) Intrans. : To intermix* to unite, to fit 
In, to agree. 

" Oar route* will eorl In excellently with thoee of 
the Anstmtlau explorer* lo 1881 *ud 1882."— Athenteum, 
Dec. so, 1884. 

(2) Transitivs: 

(a) To intermix, «s one material with 
another, in the process of manufacture or the 
like ; to interlace, to wesve in : as. To work 
bad yarn in with good. 

(b) To canse to enter or penetrate by con- 
tinued effort: as, The tool was alowly workedin. 

3. To work into : 

(1) The same as To work in, (2) (6). 

(2) To introduce artfully and gradually ; to 
Insinuate : as, He worked himself into favour. 

* (3) To alter or change by a gradual pro- 
cess. 

" This lmpcrlou* man will work ni all 
From prince* into pages." 

Shakesp. : Henry FJJf^ iL *. 

4. To work of: To remove or gat rid of, as 
by continued labonr, exertion, or by some 
gradual process : a8, Totwrkajf tbe^irapurities 
of a liquor by fermentation. 

5. To work on (or upon) : To act on ; to 
exercise an inflnence on ; to influence, to ex- 
cite, to charm. 

6. To work onJs pasm.gr . ; 

Naut. : To give one’s work or services as an 
equivalent for passage-money. 

7. To wgrk one's wag: To progress, to suc- 
ceed, to advance. 

8. To work out : 

(1) Intrans. : To result In practice. 

" Reform*, which looked very well on paper, hnt 
did not work out very well."— Daffy Chronicle, Dec. 8, 


(2) Transitive: 

(а) To effect by continued labour or exer- 
tion ; to accomplish. 

** Work out yoor own salvation with fear and 
tremhllog ."— Philippiant li. i*. 

(б) To solve, as a problem. 

** M.— , Malvolio; M.— why, that begin* my name ; 

Did not I *ay ho would wort It outt " 

Shaken*. : Twelfth Night, iL U 

(c) To exhaust by drawing or extracting all 
the useful material from : as, The mine was 
quite worked out. 

* (d) To efface, to erase. 


** Tear* of ]oy for yoor returning spilt. 

Work out and explat* our former guilt." 

bryden. (Todd.) 

9. To work up: 

(1) Intrans. : To make way upwards ; to 
rise. 


(2) Transitive : 

(а) To make up; to convert; to make into 
shape. 

** Tohnlar-*haped blossom* ... are of great valoe 
for working up In bouquet*.”— Field, Oct *. 1888. 

(б) To etir up, to excite, to raise, to agitate. 

"This lake resemble* a sea wheo worked up by 

storm s.”— Addison. {Todd.) 

(c) To nse up in the process of manufacture 
or the like ; to expend or utilize in any work : 
as > We have % oorked up all our material. 

(d) To expand, to enlarge, to elaborate : ae, 
To work up an article or atory. 

(e) To learn or gain a knowledge of by 
atuay : as, To work up a aubject. 

*(/) To exhaust the strength or energy of 
by too heavy or continuous toil ; to weary 
or fatigue by hard work ; to wear out. 


work, • warke, * werk, * werke, 

* woork, a [A. 8. weorc, ware , were ; cogn. 
with Dut werk ; leel. verk ; Dan. vanrk ; svr. 
verb; O. H. Ger. werch, werah ; Ger. werk.] 

I. Ordinary Language : 

1. Exertion of strength, energy, or other 
faculty, physical or mental ; effort or activity 
directed to aome purpose or end ; toil, labour, 
employment. 

•• All at her work the village maid mi sings." 

R. dijfard: Contemplation. 

2. The matter or business upoD which one 
is engaged, employed, or labouring ; that upon 
which labour is expended ; that which en- 
gages one's time or attention ; any business or i 
project upon which one is employed or en- 
gaged ; an undertaking, an enterprise, a task. 

** I have work In hand that yoa yet know not of." 

Shakesp. : Merchant of Yenlee, UL 4. 

3. That which is done ; that which proceed® 
from agency; an action, deed, feat, achieve- 
ment, or performance ; an act done. 

" The VKrrks which the Father hath given mo to 
finish ."— John r. 88. 

4. That which Is made, manufactured, or 
produced ; an article, piece of gooda, fabric, 
or structure produced ; a product of nature or 
art. 

** The worker from the wort distinct wa* koown.” 

Pope : Euay on Man, liL 22$. 

5. Specifically applied to, 

(1) That which is produced by mental labonr ; 
a literary or artistic performance or composi- 
tion : as, the works of Shakespeare. 

(2) Embroidery ; fiowera or figures worked 
with the needle; needlework. 

" Tbl* la aome minx’* tokeo, and 1 mn*t take out 
the work."— Shakesp.: Othello, iv. 1. 

(3) An extensive engineering etructnre, aa a 

dock, bridge, embankment, fortification, or 
the like. * 

" I will be walkiog on the works " 

Shakesp. : UtheUo, 11L X 

6. An industrial or manufacturing establish- 
ment ; an establishment where labour is car- 
ried on extensively or in different depart- 
ments; a factory. (Generally in the plural; 
as, gaa-icorfo, Iron-works, Ac.) 

* 7. Manner of working ; management, 
treatment. 

*'lt U jpleaaant to see what work out adversaries 
make with thi* Innocent canon."— StUling/teet. 

IL Technically: 

1. Mech. : The overcoming of resistance ; 
the result of one force overcoming another ; 
the act of prodneing a change of configuration 
in a ayatem In opposition to a force which 
resists that change. In England the unit ot 
work Is taken as a weight of one pound lifted 
one foot. 

“In all case* la which we are accustomed to apeak 
of work being done — whether hy men, hor»«.power, or 
•team-power, and however various the product# may 
be In different cases— the physical part of the process- 
consist* solely In producing or chauglng motion, or In 
keeping np motion io opposition to resistance, or Id a 
eomblnatioo of these action*." — Atkinson ; Qanoti 
Physics. *. 60 . 

2. Min. : Ores before they are cleaned or 
dressed. 

3. Script. <£ Thcol .: In Rom. xi. 6, work la 
used In the singular as opposed to grace; 
much more frequently tha term ia plnrai 
(works)* and often constitutes an sntitheaia 
to faith (Rom. tli. 27). Sometimes the expres- 
sion la “the works of the law" (Rom. ix. 32), 
8lso “dead works" which require to be re- 
pented of (Heb. vi. 1, lx. 14). A fundamental 
distinction is drawn between the works of the 
flesh (Gal. v. 19-21) and the fruit of tha 
spirit (22-23). The Protestant doctrine is. 
that man Ia justified by faith made manifest 
by worka (Rom. Hi. 28, cf. James ii. 17-26) 
but is judged by worka (Matt. xvi. 27 ; 
xxv. 31-46), those which are the fruit of 
faith being acceptable to God (Rom. vi. 1-23, 
viii. 1-4; Heb. xi. 5), those not having 
ibis origin being unacceptable (Heb. xi. 6). 

Cf. the twelfth, thirteenth, and fonrteenth 

of the Thirty-nine Articles, the Confession | 
of Faith, ch. xvi., Ac. A controversy arose 
In the sixteenth century on the necessity 
of good works to salvation. Melanchthon 
was accustomed to admit thia necessity. The 
more rigid Lntherans considered hia views on 
the aubject a departure from those of their 
master. Major, In 1552, defended Melanch- 
thon's opinion ageinat Nicholas Amsdorf, who 
maintained that good works are pernicious to 
a&lvation. Major made a partial retractation, 
and In 1577 the controversy was terminated 
by the Formula of Concord. [Formula, a, 

tf(2)0 


IRte, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p<St» 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, sdu; mute, cub, cure, unite, our, rule, full ; try, Syrian, ae, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw* 


workable— world 
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«ir Work ia the general term, as I Deluding 
that which calls for tha exertion of our 
•trength : labour differs from it in the degrea 
of exartion required, it Is hard work ; toil ex- 
presses a still higher degree of painful exer- 
tion ; drudgery implies a mean and degrading 
work, and ie the lot of those lowest In society. 
Work Is more or less voluntary, but & task is 
work imposed by others. 

work-bag, *. A small bftg naed by ladies 
in which to keep their needlework, &c. ; a 
reticula. 


work-box, *. A box used to keep small 
>iecea of needlework, and fitted with a tray 
o contain oeedles, cotton, &c. 


work-day, *. A working-day (q.v.). 

• work-fellow, *. One engaged In the 
tame work with another. 

"Timotheos, my %oork-f*Uow, and Lucius, salute 
you ."— -Ramant xtL 9L 


•work-folk, work-folks, a. pi. Per- 
sona engaged in manual labour. 

'* Oor work fotkt like farmer* did lly e.“ 

Ballad, quoted in Macaulay; Hi*. Xng.. ch. ill. 


work-people, working-people, s. pi. 

People angaged in work or labour, especially 
In inanual labour. 

*• Very few of the ’ sweated 4 teork-peopl* of London 
have come forward to assist the Committee, —St. 
Jammt Coiette, Aug. 4, 188$. 


work-table, a. A email table containing 
drawers and other conveniences in which 
ladies keep their needlework, cotton, &c. 


work'-a-ble, a. [Eng. work ; -able.] Capable 
of being worked ; fit for or worth working. 

** Not meny order* *t ttorkabl* rate* were laid before 
•pluaer*.'*— Daily Chronicle , Feb. 21, 18 $*, 


work -a-day, * work -1- day, *. & a. (Eng. 
work, a‘nd day.] 

* A .As subst. : A working-day. 

“ For thy sake I finish this vorkid(iy."~B*nJonion: 
Cats <# Altered, It. S. 

B. As adj. : Working-day, every-day ; plod- 
ding, toiling. 

work-er, • werk-er, • worch-er, t. [Eng. 

work ; -er.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who or that which 
works, perforins, acts, or does ; a labourer, a 
toiler, a performer. 

“ He was a worker lo stiver.-— Reynold* : A Journey 

to Flandert k Holland . 

2. Entom. : The same as Neuter, B. IX. 3. 


• work -ful, a. [Eng. work, and - fidL ] Full 
of work or designed for work. 

•'You aw nothing In Coketown. hut what wa* 
•overtly workfuL“—Dick*nt : Hard Timet, ch. v. 

work -htfilse, * woorke-house, «. [Eng. 
work and house.] 

• I. A house for work ; a manufactory, a 
factory. 

“Those employed In every different branch of the 
work, can often be collected into the same teorkhoute, 
aod placed at onoe under the view of the spectator. — 
Smith: Wealth qf Nation*. bk. L. oh. i. 

2. A house in which paapeTS are lodged, 
and those of them who are able-bodied are 
compelled to work. Workhouses were origin- 
ally erected in the reign of Charles II., in 
order to compel rogues and vagabonds to 
work for a living. They have since then 
become one of the essentials of tha organization 
of nations, and have extended, in one form or 
other, throughout ' Europe, every nation of 
which le confronted with the problem of the 
locapabla poor. In the United States, as In 
Scotland, they are usually designated poor- 
houeee, not workhouses, as in England. Each 
etste has Its own poor laws, and each is 
expected lo care for its own poor, a poor-tax 
being laid for their support. Any American 
who becomes a pauper loses the rights of 
citizenship. The Massachusetts law, which 
generally reprenents the character of tha 
poor-law throughout tha Union, provides for 
the erection of towuahip poorhouses for the 
support and employment of all indigent 
persons who are a charge upon the town; 
of all able-bodied Indigent persons who refuse 
to work : of all who lead a dissolute vagrant 
life, with no regular business; and others 
of the idle and vagrant class. Those able to 
work may be required to do so, aa In a bouse 
of correction. The American system is marked 
by definite classification, variety of work, and 
liberal diet. Under English law every work- 
house has to keep a register of religious 
creeds. The inmates of workhouses sre not 


allowed to go out and in at pleasure, and the 
able-bodied sre compelled to work when re- 
quired. Married persona are separated, nnlesa 
both are over sixty yeara of age. Religious 
and secular instruction is supplied, and whole- 
some food and euffleient clothing provided. 
The maintenance, control, and sanitary ap- 
pliances of workhouaea are anderthe control 
of the Poor-law Board. 

3. A gaol, a house of correction. 

work-log, * werk-lng, * worch-ing, 
• woroh-yng, * worch-yngo, * work- 
ynge, pr. par., a., & s. [work, r.) 

A* As pr, par. : (See the verb). 

B. A 8 adjective: 

1. Engaged in work ; devoted to bodily 
laboar : as, the working classes. 

2. Laborious, Industrious ; diligent lu one’e 
calling. 

3. Taking an active part in a business : as, 
a working partner. 


chanics. artisans, &c., so as to exclude un- 
skilled labourers, farmhands, &c- 

Tb* workman worthy 1* hi* hire." 

Chaucer : C. T., 7,(56. 

2. Used by way of eminence to designate a 
ekllful artiticer or operator. 


work’-mon-liko, * worke-man-like, & 

& adv. [Eng. workman ; -like.] 

A. As adj. : Like or becoming a skilfti 
workman; skilful, well-performed, made, or 
dona. 

B, As adv. : Workmanly (q.v.). 


“JTheyJdoo ]*»» their fieeh, both legges, anna* 
and bodies, a* 4eor*emaTif/**, as a lerkiuumker w^tb 
v« piaketh a ierktn."— Hackluyt: Voyage*, vol. 
p. 604. 


• work'-man-ljf, a. & adv . [Eng. workman ; 

A. As adj. : 'Workmanlike (q.v.). 

B. As adv. : In a skilful or workmanlike 
manner. (P. Holland : Plutarch , p. 191 > 


4. Connected with or pertaining to the 
working or carrying on of anything, as of a 
business, Ajc. 

"If w orbing expenses can be cot down withoutsacri. 
floe of efficiency.' — Daily Telegraph, July 26. 188*. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act of labouring ; work, labour, 

2. Fermentation. 

3. Movement, operation. 

"Aod now the secret uorklngt of my brain 
Stand all reveal'd." Rowe; Royal Conwrt, t, 

4. The keeping in action or employment. 

" The results to hand of the first mooth'e working ." 
—Daily Chronicle, Dec. 8. 1887. 

working-class, s. A collective name 
for those who earn their living by manual 
labour, sach as mechanics, labourers, &c., 
who work for weekly wages. (Generally nsed 
in the plural.) 

working-day, s. & a. 


work'-man-ehlp, • werko-man-shyp, 

s. [Eng. 'workman; -ship.] 

1 . The art or skill of a workman ; the exe- 
cution or manner of making anything ; opera- 
tive skill. 

• “A silver urn that full six measures held. 

By none lu weight or teorkmanthip excelrd. 

Pope: Earner ; Iliad xxilL 866. 


2. The resalt or objects prodneed by a work- 
man, artificer, or operator. 

44 The Immedlste teorkmenthip of God."— Raleigh: 
Eitiory qf the World. 


• work-mas- tor, • work-mais-ter, *. 

[Eng. work, and master.] The author, pro- 
ducer, designer, or performer of a work, es- 
pecially of a great or important work ; a per- 
aon well skilled in work ; a skilful workman. 
44 Fair angel, thy desire, which tends to know 
The works of God. thereby to glorify 
The great workmatter, leads to no excess.* 

Milton : P. L., iff S9S. 


A. As substantive : 

1, Any day upop which work Is ordinarily 
performed, as distinguished from Sundays 
and holidays. 

“Will you have me 1* , . .. , 

44 No, my lord, unless I might have another for 
working-day *.“ — Shaketp. ; Mum Ado, il. L 

2. That part of the day devoted or allotted 
to work or labour ; the time each day in which 
work Is actually carried on ; as, a working-day 
of eight hours. 

B. As adj. : Relating to days upon which 
work ia done, aa opposed to Sundays and holi- 
days; hence every-day, plodding, ordinary, 
common. 

“ O, how full ol briars Is this working-day world I"— 
Bhaketp . : At You Like It, L S. 

working-drawing, s. A 

plan, as of the whole or part of 
machine, or tha like, drawn tc 
scale, and in such detail as to 
for the construction of the object represented. 


L drawing or 
a structure. 
> a specified 
form a guida 


•working-honse, i. A workshop, a 
factory. 

44 In the quick forge and vorkfng-houte of thought. 
How Loudon doth jwur out her citizens ! " 

Shaketp.: Henry FL, v. (Intxod.) 


working-man, s. One who livea by 
manual labour ; a mechanic. 

“ Disauaslon aud declamation about the oonditton of 
the working-man.* — Macaulay : HUU Kng., ch. ilL 


working-party, s. 

Mil. : A party of soldiers told off to some 

K ieca of work foreign to their ordinary duties. 

[en ao employed receive a amali aura, gene- 
rally fourpence, extra daily. 

working-point, s. 

Mach. : That part of a machine at which the 
effect required ia prodneed. 


work-less, a. [Eng. work; -less.] 

1. Without work ; having no work to do ; 
unemployed. 

44 The workleu, the thriftless, and the worthies*" — 
Contemporary Retime, Feb., 1*88. 

•2. Without works; not carried ont or 
exemplified hy works. 

*• Tt speaketh pHynly oral nit hi* ydle workeUtte 
faith."— Sir* T. More: Work'*, p. 41L 

work' -man, * wark-man, * worko - 
man, s. *[Eng. work, and man.] 

1, Any man employed in work or labour; 
especially,, one engaged in mauual labour; a 
toiler, a labourer, a worker. The term is 
often restricted to handicraftsmen, aa me- 


• work-mls-trSss, * worke-mis tresse, 

s. [Eng. work, and fnirirws.] A fenuila au- 
thor, designer, producer, or performer of any 
work. 

• 4 Dame Nature |the mother and uxrrkemlttreue of 
all things).” — P. Holland: Plittie, hk. xxxL, ch. L 


work-room, *. [Eng, work, and room.] A 
room in a house or factory in which women 
are employed, 

44 it Is not nofrequently the case that ta smell, 
unhealthy teorkroomt women have to work for mors 
then fourteen hours per diem ."— PaU Mall Qautte, 
Nov. 16, 1887. 


work'-sliSp, #. [Eng. work, and shop.) A 
shop or building where a workman, mecnanic, 
or artificer, or a number of them, carry or 
their work ; a place where any work or handi- 
craft Is carried on. 

t National Workshop: [National - work- 
chop]. 

* Work-sAme, a. [Eng. work, -some.] In- 
dustrious. 

44 Ro, through seas of blood, to eqaallty, frugality, 
wrrktome Mcssedaeea.” — Carlyle : French Revol.. pt. 
S1L, bk. vL, ch. vt 


work -W 9 m-an, *. [Eng. work, and woman.] 
1. A woman who performs or ia engaged in 
any work. 

*2. A woman skilled In needlework. 
{Spenser.) 


ork'-^-day, a. & a. 

rrking-day (q.v.).] 


[A corruption of 


L, ; A day devoted to the ordinary 

iincss of life ; a working-day. 

Holydays, If haply she were gone. 

Y 11,1 1 wUVi d U’nnhl ft/V 




B. As adj. : Working-day ; plodding, pro- 
saic, ordinary. 


world, • werld, •worldo, * werd, 
•ward, * wordlo, 1 . [A.S. weorula, 

weorold, woruld, worold , world; cogn. urith 
Dut. wereld; Icel. verold; l)an. semen; 
8w. verld; 0. H. Ger. weralt , werold; 
M. II. Ger. werlt; Ger. welt. The cogoate 

forms show clearly that the word is a 

site one. It ia composed of Icel. verr; 
O. H. Gar. wer ; A.S. wer; Goth. «mr = a 
man ; cogn. with Lat. rir = a man * and of 
Icel. old; A.S. yldo— an age; M. Eng. elde^ 
old age . . . Thna the right aensa is “aga of 
man/ 7 or “course of life, experience of life, 
nsages of lifa," &c. (Sfcea/.)] 


boll, l>^; piat, J<fM; cat, 9CU. chorus, S hln, bench; go, ftem; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, -i&g. 
-clan, -tiao = -tlon, ndon = skttn ; -fion* -flon = zhrin. -clous, -tlous, -sious = skiis, -ble, -die, Ac. = b$l, dpi* 
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world— worm 


1. The whole system of created things ; the 
whole creation ; the universe ; all created 
existence. 


"The world bath eliding with thy life." 

Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, IX 

2. Any celestial orb or planetary body, es- 
pecially considered as peopled, and as the 
scene of interests kindred to those of mankind. 

*’ Before hti presence, at whose awful throne 
Ail tremble in all worlds, except our own." 

Cowper: Conversation, 660. 

3 . The earth and all created things thereon ; 
the terraqneous globe. 

" So he the world 

Built on circumfluous waters culm." 

Milton : P. L.. vll. 270. 

4 . That portion of the globe which is known 
to any one, or is contemplated by any one ; a 
large portion or division of the globe : as, 
the Old World (=■ the Eastern hemisphere), 
the New JPorW (= the Western hemisphere). 


* 5. A part of the earth ; a country, a re- 
gion, a district. 

44 Where am I? where's my lord 7 what world is this 7* 
Shakesp. : Pericles, ill. X 

6. The earth considered as the scene of 
man's present existence, or the sphere of 
human action ; the present stste of existence. 


44 That was the trus light which Ughtetb every man 
that cometh Into the world." -John L a 


7. Any stste or sphere of existence ; any 
wide scene of life or action: as, a future 
wortd, the i ootid to come. 

8. The inhabitants of this world in general ; 
humanity, mankind ; the human race. 

44 On* touch of nature malce* th* whole world kin." 

Shakesp. : Troilut A Cressida, iii. X 

9 . People generally ; the public ; society ; 
the people Bmongat whom we live. 

44 The world will hold thee In disdain." 

Shakesp. : lenus A Adonis, 781. 

10. A certain class, section, ’or portion of 
mankind considered as a separata or indepen- 
dent whole ; a number or body of people united 
in a common faith, aim, interest, pursuit, or 
the like : as, the religious world , the heathen 
world, the literary world, 

11. Public or social life ; intercourse with 
one’s fellow-men ; society. 

" Henc* baniahed, is banished from th* world,” 

Shakesp, : Romeo A Juliet, iii X 

12. That which pertains to the earth or to the 
present stats of existence only ; secular affaire ; 
a secular life ; the concerns nf this life, as 
distinguished from those of the lift to come : 
worldly pursuits or interests. 

“ Lo** not the world, neither the thing* th*t ar* in 
th* world ."— I John li. 15 . 


13. That portion of mankind which Is de- 
voted to worldly or secular affairs ; those who 
are exclusively interested in the affairs of this 
life ; people who are concerned merely for the 
interests and pleasures of this life ; the un- 
godly or unregenerats portion of msnkind. 

44 1 pray not for the world, hut for th«m which thoo 
n**t given me. '— John xviL 9. 


14. The ways end manners of mankind ; the 
habits, customs, and usages of society ; social 
life In Its various aspects. 

“ To know the world l a modern phrue 
For visit*, omhre, hull*, md plays." 

„ . Swift. {Todd.) 

15. A course of life ; a career. 

44 Persona of conscience will be afraid to begin the 
World nn Justly."— Richardson; Clarissa, 

16. The current of events, especially as 
affecting an individual ; circumstances, affairs, 
particularly those closely relating to one's 
■elf. ( CoUoq .) 

" How goes the world with thee 7 " 

Shakesp.: Richard III., ilL X 


17. Any sphere of more or less complexity 
or development, characterized by harmony, 
order, or completeness ; anything forming an 
organic whole ; a microcosm. 

" fn hi* little world of nuut' 

Shakesp. : Lear, iiL 1. 


18. Sphere ; domain ; province ; region : as, 
he world of letters, the world of art. 


19. Used as an emblem of immensity ; a 
great number, quantity, degree, or measure. 

44 A world of torments though f should endure." 

Shakesp. : Love s Labours Lost, v. X 

20. Used in emphatic phrases, and expressing 
wonder, astonishment, surprise, perplexity, 
or the like : as, What in the world am I to do? 
How In the world shall I get there ? 


H 1. All the world , The whole world : 

(1) The whole area of the earth. 

** All the world *t * stage." 

Shakesp, : As you Like It, li. 7. 

(2) The sum of all that the world contains ; 


the representative or equivalent of all worldly 
possessions ; as, She is all the world to me. 

(3) Mankind collectively ; everybody. 

41 Tis the duke's pleasure, 

Whose disposition, all the world well knows, 
Will not be ruhb’d nor stopp'd." 

Shakesp. ; Lear, IL X 

2. All the world and his wife: Everybody; 
sometimes = everybody worth mentioning. 

“ There was all the world and his wlfs."— Swift : 
Polits Conversation, convert, lit, 

3. For all the world : In comparisons = 
exactly, precisely, in all respects, 

‘‘Hewu, for all the world, exactly like a forked 
radish. — Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., iii x 

* 4. It is a world to see: It is a treat to see. 

“ ' Tls a world to see ... how tame a meacock wretch 
can make the curs test *hrew."— Shakesp. : Taming of 
the Shrew, ii 

5. Rose of the World : 

Bot.: Camellia japonica. [Camellia.] 

6. The world's end: The most remote or 
distant part of the earth. 

* 7. To go to Ihe world : To get married. 

44 Thai goes every one to the world, hut I— I may sit 
In a corner, and cry, heigh-ho for a husband."— 
Shakesp. : Much Ado About nothing, li. L 

H Hence the phrase a woman of the world = 
a married woman. ( Shakesp . ; As You Like It. 
v. S.) 

8. World without end : To all eternity ; 
eternally, everlastingly. 

H Used adjectively by Shakespeare = infi- 
nite, end leas. 

44 Nor dare I chide the world- without- end hour." 

Sonnet 57. 

World-English, s. The name given by 
Mr. Melville Bell to a new phone tic system of 
spelling the English language, so as to render 
Its acquirement by foreigners more easy, and 
to make it available for international use. 

"The author ha*, therefore, endeavoured to make 
hi* * World- English * a* little unlike * literary English * 
•a possible (even making considerable sacrifice* of 
phonetle precision lor this purpose), so that the 
transition from 'he one to the other may be rendered 
•aider."— Athenosum, Sept 1. 1*88, p. 287. 

* world hardened, a. Hardened in 
heart by the love of worldly things. 


* world-sharer, s. One of a company 
Of persons who have divided the sovereignty 
of the world between them. ( Special coinage.) 
Applied to the triumvirs Antony, Caesar, and 
Lepidus. 

“ Th**e three world-sharers, these competitors.* 
Shaketp. : A atony A Cleopatra, 1L 7. 

world-snake, x 

Anthrop. : The Midhgards-ormr , an enormous 
serpent which, according to the Edda, lies 
In the deep sea, biting its own tail, and 
encircling the earth. 


world-tree, s. 

Anthrop. : A mythical ash (askr Yggdrasils), 
which in Scandinavian mythology is supposed 
to link hell, earth, and heaven together. Some 
writer* see in this myth a distortion of the 
Story of the Croas, but the translator of 
Grimm ( Deut . Myth, it 798) aaye “it were a 
far likelier theory, that floating heathen tra- 
ditions of the world-tree, soon after the con- 
version in Germany, France, or Englsnd, 
attached themselves to an object of Christian 
feith just as heathen temples and holy places 
were converted Into Christian ones." 


* world-wearied, a. Wearied or tired 
of this world. 

44 And shake the yoke of inauspicious star* 

From this world-wearied flesh." 

Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, V. X 

World-Wide, a. Extending over or per- 
vading all the world; widely epresd: as, 
world-wide fame. 

• world, v.t. [World, x] To Introduce into 
the world. 

" Like lightning, It can *trike the child lo the 
womh, and kill it ere 'tie worlded, when the mother 
•hall remain ciihurt, "—Fsltham : Resolves, Ux. L 

world -11 ness, * world ly nes, s. [Eng. 
worldly ; -ness.] The quslity or state of being 
worldly, or of being devoted to temporal gain, 
advantage, or pleasure ; an unduly strong 
passion or craving for the good things of this 
world, to the exclusion of a deaire for the 
good tliinga of the world to come ; world ly- 
mindedne&s. 

" Supposing we are clear both of worldliness and 
vanity, still what cau we answer with respect to plea- 
sure l— Seeker Sermons, voL Iv , ser. L 


world - ling, * worlde-ling, x [Eng. 
world ; -ling.] One who is devoted exclusively 


to the affairs and interests of this world , one* 
whose whole mind is bent on gaining temporal 
possessions, advantages, or pleasures ; one 
whose thoughts are entirely taken np with 
the affairs of this world to the exclusion of 
those of the world tu come. 


“Th* heart mnn 

Lean kindly hack to kindness, though disguit 
Hath wean'd it from all worldlings* 

Byron : Childe Harold, IiL tx 

world -ly, a. & adv. [A.S. weoruldlic.) 

A, As adjective: 

1. Pertaining or relating to the present 
world or to the present state of existence ; 
temporal, secular, human. 

41 Secure from worldly chances and mishap*." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, 1. 1 

2. Devoted to, interested in, or connected 
with the present world, its affairs, interests, 
cares, or enjoyments, to the exclusion of those- 
of the world to come ; desirous of temporal 
advantages, gain, or enjoyments only ; earthly, 
as opposed to heavenly or spiritual : carnal 
sordid. (Said of persons and things.) 

44 Th* manifesto, indecent and Intolerant u was it*, 
too*, was in the view of these fanatics, a cowardly 
and worldly performance."— Macattlay: Hist. Png., 
ch. v. 

* B. As adv. : In a worldly manner ; with* 
relation to this life. 


worldly-minded, a. Devoted to the 
acquisition of worldly or temporal possessions, 
gain, or pleasures ; carnal-minded. 

worldly-mindedness, x The quality 
or stste of being worldly-minded ; an unduly 
strong passion or craving for the good things 
of this life to the exclusion of piety and atten- 
tion to spiritual concerns. 

*' W« are full of worWy-mindedntts. m —Bp. Sander- 
ton : Sermons, p. 14K 

worldly-wise, a. Wise with regard to- 
matters of the world. (Usually in a deprecia- 
tory sense.) 

44 Th* Inexperienced bride 1* taught by her worldly- 
wise Instructress how to get her way /*— SL Jamets- 
Gaxetts, Jan. 24, 1888. 

worm, • worme, x A a. [A.S. wyrm — a 
worm, a snake, a dragon ; cogu. with Dut, 
worm ; Icel. ormr ; Dan. A Sw. orm (for vorm) p 
Ger. wurm ; Goth, waurms ; Lat vermis; 
Lith. kirmis = a worm ; O. Ir. crium = a 
worm ; Ir. criumt — a maggot; Sansc. krimi 
= a worm (whence crimson and carmine ). An 
Initial guttnral has been lost] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Ordinary language : 
h Literally: 

* (1) Applied to creeping things of all sort* ; 
x reptile, a serpent, a snake. 

"There came a viper oot ol th* heat and leapt era 
hi* hand. When the men of the country *aw tl<a> 
worm hang on hi* hand, they said. This man must 
need* b* a murderer. Tyndale : Acts xxviil X L 

(2) In the same sense as II. I. 

(3) Applied loosely to any small creeping 
animal, entirely wanting feet, or having veiy 
short ones, including the larvae or grubs of 
certain insects, as caterpillars, maggots, Ac. ; 
intestinal parasites, as the tapeworm, thread- 
worm, Ac. ; certain lacertilians, as the blind- 
worm, Ac. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) Used as an epithet of scorn, disgust, or 
contempt, sometimes of contemptuous pity ;. 
a poor, grovelling, debased, despised creature. 

“ Poor worm, thou art Infected.’* 

Shakesp. : Tempest, IIL L 

(2) Applied to one who silently, slowly, and 
persistently works or studies : as, a bookworm. 

(3) Applied to something that slowly and 
silently eats or works its way internally to the’ 
destruction or pain of the object affected : as— 

(а) The emblem of corruption, decay, or 
death. 

_ " Thu* chide* she Death, 

G rim-grinning ghost earth’s worm, what doet thoo 
mean 7" Shakesp. : Venus A Adonis, 9SX 

(б) An emblem of the gnawing torments of 
conscience ; remorse. 

"The worm of conscience still begnaw thy *ouL" 
Shakesp. ; diehard III., i. X 

(4) Anything resembling a worm In appear- 
ance, especially when in motion; anything . 
vermicular or spiral : as— 

(а) The spiral of a corkscrew, 

(б) The thread on the shaft or core of a screw. 

(c) A sharp-pointed spiral tool, used for 

boring soft rock ; that which Is too hard to l*e 
pierced by the anger, but not hard enough to 
require the jumper. 


fete, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, thero; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p4t* 
or, wore, wpH work, who, son; mute, oub, cure, quite, cur, r£ile, fall ; try, Syrian, jb, ee = e ; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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(d) A apiral wire on the end of the ramrod 
or rammer, for withdrawing a charge ; a wad* 
hook. 

(e) A apiral pipe in a condenser; a continu- 
ation of the neck or beak. 

(/) A 8mall vermicular ligament under the 
tongue of a dog. This ligament is frequently 
-cut°out when the animal is young, for the 
purpose of checking a disposition to gnaw at 
■everything. The operation waa formerly sup- 
posed to check rabies or madness. 

■■ iu do« ... the worm may help by it* elasticity, 
ami that of it* eheeth. in the act of Upping/-Owen .* 
Anatomy of rsrtebratet, iit 197. 

II. Technically : 

1. Zool. : Any individual of the phyium 
Vermes (q.v.). They differ greatly in out- 
ward appearance, and in habits, aod very 
many are parasitic in other animala. They 
do not move by means of articulated limbs, 
nor is the body jointed like that of a crusta- 
cean or an insect But whatever shape the 
body may assume, It is composed of incom- 
plete segments, the majority of which are 
similar, end Is more or less ringed externally. 
■The segments are provided with offensive and 
locomotive organs on both sides, and usually 
with a special excretory organ opening from 
within. There is a water-syatem communicat- 
ing with the perivisceral cavity and with tlie 
outside. The digestive system is often fairly 
developed, but in some parasites it is want- 
ing, and these aro nourished by absorption 
through the body walls. A kind of circula- 
tory system is sometimes present, as are 
.special organa of respiration, such as the 
branchial filaments of the Terebellid® ; but 
both are also often absent. The nervous system 
may consist of a cord round the oesophagus, 
with ganglia above and below, and a gangli- 
onic cord along the ventral surface within ; 
or there may be but faint tracea of the sys- 
tein. Sense-organs may exist in a rudiment- 
ary condition. The organs and structures of 
ihe body are, to a great extent, the same on 
both sides, and hence there is bilateral sym- 
metry. 

2. Pathol. : Many apeciea of intestinal 
worms infest the human frame. The chief 
tie Trichocephalus dispar, the Long Thread- 
worm [TErcHOCEPHALUsl ; Ascaris lumbri- 
coiles, the Large Round Worm [Ascaris]; 
Oxyuris vermicularU [Oxyuris], the Small 
Tli read worm, Sclerostoma, or Anchylostoma 
duodenal* [Scljtrostoma] ; Tcenia solium, T . 
mediocanellata, and Bothriocephalic latm [Tape- 
worm]. 

B. As adj. : Pertaining or relating to worms ; 
produced by worms : as, worm fever. 

worm-bark, s. [Surinam-bark.) 
worm-burrow, a 

Geol. : [Scolite]. 

worm-cast, s. A small intestine -shaped 
mass of earth voided, often on the surface of 
the ground, by the earthworm after all the 
■digestible matter has been extracted from it 

* worm oat, v.t To gnaw or perforate, 
as worme do ; hence, to impair by a slow. In- 
sidious process. 

-Lmt« off theM rmjiitle* which wnn~*at your 
hrmin.'— Vorri* Don Quixote, pt* iU, hk. It., oh. x. 

* worm-oat, a. Worm-eaten, old, worth- 
less. 

" Worm-sat *tori«* of old time*." 

Bp. Ball : Satires, L 4. 

worm-oaten, * worme-eaten, a. 

1. Lit. : Gnawed by worms ; having a num- 
ber of internal cavities made by worms. 

" AltnondM •eamyug drie withoat And wourms-satsn 
within .” — Golden Boks. let. It. 

* 2. Fig . : Old, worn-ont, worthless. 

*' Thing* Among the Orenk*. whioh Antiquity h*d 
worn oat of knowlcdg*, wer* called ogyyi*, which w« 
call worm-oaten, or of defaced &e\e."—Kaleigh : Hitt, 
of the World. 

* worm catonness, e. The quality or 
•state of being worm-eaten ; rottenness. 

worm-fenoe, s. A zigzag fence made by 
placing the ends of the raila upon each other ; 
sometimes called a snake-fence. 

worm -fever, s. A popnlar name for In- 
fantile remittent fever. 

worm-gear, #. 

Mach. : A combination consisting of an end- • 
less screw and spirally-toothed wheel ; uaed 
for transmitting rotary motion from one shaft 
to another, placed at right angles to it 


worm-grass, s. 

Botany : 

1. The genus Splgella (q.v.), specially S. 
marilandica , a native of the Southern States. 
Its root (Pink Root) is purgative, narcotic, aod 
poisonous, and is used as a vermifuge. 

2. Sedum album, t etonecrop with the flower- 
leas stems prostrate, the flowering one, which 
is six or ten inches long, erect, the flowers in 
cymes, white. 

worm-hole, s. A hole made by the 

gnawing of & worm. 

"Pick'd from th* worm-holes of long-vanUh’d d»y».* 
Shake tp. : Henry v -t ii- *- 

worm-like, o. Resembling a worm ; 
vermicular, spiral. 

worm-oil, «. An oil ohtained from the 
seeds of Chenopodium o nthdminticum. It is a 
powerful anthelmintic. 

worm-powder, x. A powder used for 
expelling worms from the intestinal canal, or 
other cavities of the body. 

worm-safe, *. An apparatus to enahie 
the specific gravity of spirits to be ascer- 
tained, as they flow from the still, without 
withdrawing any portion thereof. 

worm-shaped, o. Vermicular (q.v.). 
Worm-shaped caterpillars : [Verm i formes]. 

worm-shell, *. 

Zool. : Any species of the gen ns Vermetus, 
so called from their long, twisted shape. 

worm-tea, f. A decoction of some plant, 
generally a hitter plant, used as an anthel- 
mintic. 

worm-traok, s. 

Geol. £ Palceont. : [Helminthit*, Lithich- 
kozoa]. 

worm-wheel, a 

Mach. : A wheel which gears with on end- 
lees screw or worm, either receiving or im- 
parting motion. 

worms -meat, * wormes-meate, «. 

Dead flesh ; carrion. 

** How in a bit of wormet-meat* c*n»t thou ralgn* t ” 
Dawiss : Mutes Sacrifice, p, U. 

worm, v.i . A t. [Worm, #.] 

A. Intransitive: 

1. To advance by wriggling. 

" And worming All about ht» *ouI they el nag." 

Q. Fletcher ; thrift s Triumph. 

* 2. To work slowly, gradually, and secretly. 

" Sly, meAking, worming »ou1a* 

Lloyd : Charity. 

Tf In this sense often used reflexively to 
signify a slow, insidious, or insinuating pro- 
gress : as, To worm one's self Into favour. 

B. Transitive: 

L Ordinary Language: 

* 1. To free from worms. 

- Th* weeding and worming of every bed.*-JTO«on. 
{Latham.) 

* 2. To effect by slow, insidious, or stealthy 
means; specifically, to extract, remove, or 
expel, or the like, by underhand means con- 
tinued peraeveringly. (Generally with from 
or out.) 

They find themielve* wormed out of ail power by 
«. oew ftp* wo of independent*.’— Swtfif. 

3. To cut the vermicular ligament from 
under the tongue of. [Worm, A. I. 2. (4) (/).] 

" Every one th*t k*epeth a dog thoald have him 
wormed.*— Mortimer; Husbandry. 

4. To remove the charge, Ac., from, as from 
& cun, cannon, Ac., by mesns of e worm. 
[Worm, s., A. I. 2 (4) (d).] 

IL Naut. : To wind rope, yarn, or other ma- 
terial, epirally round, between the strands of, 
as of a cable ; or to wind with spun yarn, as 
a smaller rope; an operation performed for 
the purpose of rendering the surface smooth 
for parcelling and serving. 

wormed, a. [Eng. vwm; -ed.] Bored or 
penetrated by worms ; worm-eaten. 

wor -ml-a* s. [Named after Olaus Wormlus, 
M.D., a Danish philosopher and naturalist 
(158&-1654).] 

Bot. : A genua of Dilleneae. Trees with 
large thick leaves, entire or toothed, end ra- 
cemes of yellow or white flowers. Known 
speciea eight, ranging from Madagascar to 
Australia. The nuts of Wormia triquetra t a 
Ceylonese tree, yield an oil. 


Wor'-mi-an, a. [Wormia.] Of, pertaining 
to, or discovered by Wonnius. 

wormian-bones, s. pL 

Anat. : [Triquetra]. 

worm ing, #. [Eng. worm; -inff.) 

1. Naut. : Filling up the spaces between the 
strands of rope with spun-yam ; the material 
used in the operation. [Worm, v. t 11.] 

2. The turning of the thread on the barrel 
of a wood-screw. 


worming-pot, x. 

Pottery: A pot for the ornamentation of 
pottery in the lathe, by the exudation of 
colour upon the ware as it rotates. 

• worm'-ish, a. [Eng. worm; -isft.] Worm- 
like. ' 

* la *uch * r *h*dow, or rather pit of darkneta, the 
wormith mankind live *.”— Sidney : Arcadia, p. 


* worm -ling, s. [Eng. worm, s. ; dimin. salt 
-ling.] A diminutive from worm ; a little 
worm : hence, a weak, mesa, despicable crea- 
ture. 


" A du»ty womilingt do*t thon *triv# And *tAnd 
With heaven'* high Monarch T” 

Sylvester: DuBartas; The Impotten, 


worm-seed, ». [Eng. worn, and seed.] 

Bot. £ Comm. : A name applied to various 
plants, the seeds of which are considered to 
be anthelmintic, spec. : 

1. Artemisia maritima, e composite with 
the leaves white and cottony beneath, the 
flower-heads cottony. It grows in Britain, in 
India, Ac. The heads are used in India as 
anthelmintics, deobatruents, and stomachic 
tonics. Poultices made from them are applied 
to relieve the pain caused by the stinge of 
insects. 

2. Artemiea Santonica , a Siberian speciee 
which furnishes Santonin (q.v.). 

3. Artemisia Vahliana. The flower heade of 
A. judaica and other Artemisiae are similarly 
used. 


4. A mbrina anthelmintica : [Ambrina]. 

5. Erysimum cheiranthoides : [Erysimum]. 

6. Spigelia marilandica and S. AnthelmiCL 
[Pink-root, Worm-grass.] 

^ Spanish Wormseed is Halogeton tamariscir 
folium , a chenopod. 


wormseed-oll, a 

Chem. : A pale yellow oil, obtained by die- 
tliling wormseed with water. It has a pun- 
gent odour, an aromatic, burning taste, ep. gr. 
0*930, is slightly solubie in water, very soluble 
in alcohol and ether, and boils at 110°. In 
contact with air, it thickens and darkens in 
colour, and, when heated with atrong nrtris 
acid, is converted into a resin. 

wormseed treacle - mustard, a 

[Erysimum.] 


worm-til, S, [Probably a corruption of worm- 
-ill.] A sore or tumour on the backe of cattle 
caused hy the larva of an Ineect which punc- 
tures the skin and deposits its eggs. Called 
also Warble, Wornal, or WorniL 


worm’-wo^d, * worm -ode, * woumo- 
wood, x. [A. 8. wermAd; cogn. with Dan. 
wermoet ; Ger. wermuth ; O. H. Ger. weramiU, 
werimuota , wermuota ; M. H. Ger. wermuot*. 
The modem form of the word ie doubly cor- 
rupt, as there ie no connection with either 
worm or wood. The true division of the A.S. 
wermdd is wer - mdd. 

“The compound wer- 
m6d unquestionably 
means ware - mood, or 
* mind - preserver,’ and 
points back to some 
primitive belief as to 
the curative properties 
of the plant in mental 
affections " (Skcat.) The 
change in the form of 
the word was probahly 
influenced hy the fact 
that the plant was used 
as a remedy for worms 
in the intestines.] 

L LiteraZly: 



1. Bot. : The genns aktkmista Awnrraitnt 
Artemisia; specif., A. 

Absinthium, The stem is one to three fe«4 
high, grooved, and angled; the leaves ankr 
on both sides, twice or thrice pinnatitia, 


b©&, porit, Jd^l; cat, $ell, chorus, 5 hin, ben^h; go, gem; thin, $hls; sin, as; expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph - t 

-tian = -tion, -sion = shun ; -tion, -sion = zhun. -cions, -tious, -sious = sh&s. -bio, -die, Ac. = b$l, dpL 
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dotted: ths yellow flowers In racemes, ths 
beads drooping, silky, the outer flowers fer- 
tile. It ie* a native of North America, Europe, 
and the North of Africa. It is a powerful 
hitter stomachic and tonic, useful in atonic 
dyspepsia, and to flavor drinks. It is also au 
anthemiatic. [Absinth, Absinthin.] The 
wormwood of commerce is derived from this 
species and A . chinensis. The genus Artemisia 
la a very large one, especially In the dry 
regions of the northern hemisphere. About 
forty species are found in the United States. 
The qualities of wormwood are somewhat 
uniformly present in them all. Some of the 
species, particularly A. glacial is and A. mutel- 
lino, are used in the manufacture of Absinthe. 

2. Entom. : A British Night-moth, OucuUia 
tbsinthii, gray with black spots. The cater- 
pillar feeds on wormwood, Artemisia Absin- 
thium. Rare, and found chiefly in Devon and 
Cornwall. 

H. Fig. : Used as an emblem of bitterness. 

“ Weed this iwmiwed from y<ror fruitful bn-ta.” 
Shaketp. : Loses Labour *s Lost, T. 1. 

worm -jf, * worm-ie, a. [Eng. worm, a. ; -y.] 

I. Containing a worm or worms ; abounding 
with worme. 

" Under covert of the wormy groond." 

Wordsworth ; Exertion, bk. ill 

•2. Earthly, grovelling, worldly. 

“ A Jtut oontempt of sordid end wormy affection*." 
—Bp. Eeynolds : On the Passion t, ch. xnrti. 

* 3. Associated with worms or the grave ; 
grave-like. 

“ A w*arr, wormy darkness." 

£ E. Browning. \AnmanddU.) 

Worn, pa. par . & a. [Weak, v.] 

A. As pa. par . ; (See the verh), 

B. As adjective: 

L Damaged or injured by wear, 

2. Wearied, exhausted, 
worn-out, a. 

L Quite consumed, destroyed, or much in- 
jured by wear. 

“ Thoee haegings with their teomont grace*," 

Cowper: Mutual Forbearance. 

2. Exhausted, wearied. 

* 3. Past, gone. 

" This pattern of the worn-out age." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucreoe, 1 ,U0. 

wor'-nal, wor'-nil, $. [Etym. doubtful.] 
The same as Wobwcl (q.v.). 

W^r’-rie-od^ - , s. [Mid. Eng, tr arUn t warrle, 
worrit — to curse, and cow (Icel. kuga = to 
frighteo) = a hobgoblin.] A hobgoblin, a 
bugbear, a scarecrow, a devil. (ScofcA.) 

M Wh* was to hae keepit »*» the worriecow, I trow 
— ay, and the elves And gyre-catling* frm* the boo nr 
bairn, grace be wi* It?”— Scott : Guy Mannering, ch.,iii. 

Wor'-ri-er, s. rEag. worry, v. ; -«r.] One who 
worries, harasses, or. aonoye. 

” More material sod comer sort of daemon# oon- 
eeired the worrier of souls.”— Sponsor; On Prodigies, 
PL 229 {1665). 

* wdr'-ri-ment, s. [Eng. worry ; -merit.] 
Trouble, anxiety, worry. 

* wor'-rf-some, a. [Eng. worry; -soma.] 
Causing trouble, anxiety, or worry. ( Prov .) 

“Come in «fc once with that worrisome cough of 
yonra."— £. A Blackmon: Lorrus Doom. ch. xlr. 

w4r'-rit,r.(. orf» £A corrupt, of worry (q.v.X] 
To worry, to vex, to harass, to annoy. 

(i Colloq .) 

wir'-rit, *. [Wobbit, v.] Worry, anxiety, 
trouble. (CoUoq.) 

wtr’-rf, * wer-ew, * wer-reye, • wir- 
ry, * wlr-i-en, * wir-wen, * wor-o* 
wen, * wyr-wyn, vJ. & i. [A.S. wyryan. 
In corap. awyrgan=. to harm; cogn. with 
But worgen — to strangle, whence worg — 
quinsy ; O. Fries, wergia , wrigiazs. to strangle ; 

O. H. Ger. wurgan = to strangle, to suffocate, 
to choke ; Ger. wiirgen. From the same root ss 
Mid. Eng. warien = to enree ; A.8. wergian, 
tcergan.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To seize by the throat with the teeth ; to 
tear with the teeth, as dogs when fighting ; to 
strangle ; to choke ; to lacerate ; to injure 
badly or kill hy repeated biting, ehaklng, aud 
the like. 

“ IH mote he thrive I and may hi* home* , . . 

Be ever worried by our done* 1 ' 

Brown • Shephtardt Pipe, eel. UJL 

2. To tease ; to trouble ; to harass with im- 


portunity or with care and anxiety ; to bother, 
to vex, to persecute. 

“ Witness when I wm worried with thy peal*." 

Milton : Samson Agonietes, 90 * 

3. To fatigue ; to harass with labour ; to 
wear out. 

B. Intransitive : 

1. To be engaged In tearing and mangling 
with the teeth ; to fight, as doga. 

2. To be unduly anxious or troubled ; to be 
in a state of solicitude, anxiety, disqoietuda, or 
pain ; to make one'e seif anxious or harassed ; 
to fret 

3. To be suffocated by something stoppiug 
the windpipe ; to choke. (Scotch.) 

wor'-rft s. [Worry, v .] 

L The act of worrying or tearing with the 
teeth; the act of lacerating or killing by 
biting. J 

2. Perplexity, tronble, anxiety, eolicltude ; 
harassing turmoil; as, the cares and worries 
of life. 

wor'-rjf-ing, pr. par. or a. [Worry, v.) 

wor'-ry-lng l^, adv . [Eng. worrying; -Jy.] 
In a worrying manner ; so as to worry, harass, 
teaee, or annoy. 

worse, * wers (od».), * wors (adv.), * wore 
(fldv.\ * werse (a.), * worse (a.), a., adv. 
& t. [A.S. wyrs (adv.), wyrsa, wirsa (a.); 
cogn. with O.S. wirs (adv.X ttnrsa (a,); O. 
Fries, wirsa, wersa (a.); Icel. rerr (adv.X 
verri (a.); Dan. veerre (a.); Sw. t?drre (a.); 
M. H. Ger. wirs (adv.), wirser (a.) ; Goth, 
imirs (adv.X wairsiza (a.X We also find 
Mid. Eng. ware, worre , Scandinavian forms 
due to assimilation. JForsc is from the same 
root as war. The s is part of the root, and 
worse does duty for worsen, which was in 
actual use in the eixteenth century, and is 
etili used by the vulgar; similarly, worst 
(q.v.) is short for worsest.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Bad or ill in a comparative degree ; more 
bad or evil ; more depraved or corrupt 

" Evil men and seducers Khali wax worse and wont. m 
— 1 Timothy liU 13. 

2. Having good qualities In a lesa degree ; 
of less value. Inferior; less perfect, less good. 
(Applied to moral, physical, or acquired 
qualities.) 

“The commodity of the distant oonntry is of a 
•sow quality than that of the oear.oiML—SmfrA.- 
Wealth of Nations, hk. lv„ ch, vilL 

3. More unwell, more aick ; in a poorer state 
of health. 


4. In a less favourable position or state ; 
more ill off, 

“ They wore no worn 

Than they are n ow. * Shaketp. : Tempest, 11. 1, 

B. As adverb : 

1. In a manner or degree more evil or bad. 

“We will deed worse with the* then with them."— > 
Genesis xix. 9. 

2. In a lower or laferior degree ; leas well. 

“The EnglUh women of that generation were de* 
cidedly worse educated tbaa they have been at any 
other time.” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. Hi. 

3. With notione of evil = in a greater man- 
ner or degree ; more. 

“ I’ll Ktartle yon worse than the aaering-bell." 

Shaketp. : Henry VU1 ^ iiL X 

C. As substantive : 

1. With the: Loss, disadvantage, defeat; 
Inferior state or condition. 

“ The situation of the Quaker differed from that of 
other diaaentera, and dittered for the worse" -Mac- 
autay : Hist. Eng., ch. xi. 

2. Some person or thing less good or de- 
sirable. 

“ There wilt a worse oome In hla place.” 

hhakeep. : Julius Caear. ill. X 

Tf (1) To go to the worse : To bo defeated ; to 
get the worst. 

* (2) To put to the worse: To defeat, to dis- 
comfort, to worst. 

“Thuy were put to the worse befor* I«ra*L"— 
1 Chronicle t xix. 19. 

•worse, v.t. [Worse, a.] To discomfit; to 
put to disadvantage ; to worst, 

" Parhap* men valid arm* . . . 

May *enre to better ua. and worse our foe*." 

Milton : P. L.. vi. 440. 

• wors -^n, r.f. & i, [Eng. worse ; -«*.] 

A. Transitive: 

L To worse ; to mske worse. 

“It worsens and alnga the moet learned."— MUton: 
Of Reformation in England, bk. L 


2. To obtain advantage of or over ; to worst. 
(Southey.) 

B. Intrans. : To deteriorate (q.v.X 
“Bot a* a Hying creed It worsened.-— Gladstone .* 
Juventus Mundi, ch. vU. 

* Wors’-^n-Irig, s. [Worsen.] The act or 
itate of growing worse. 

“ The ten or twelve year* alnee the parting had been 
time enough for mnch worsening.'— Q. Eliot. {Annan. 

wors'-er, a. or adv. [Worse, a.] Worse. 
(It Is not now used except In vulgar speech.) 

• wors'-er-ncss, • wors-er-nesse, y. 

[Eng. worser; -ness.] The state or quality of 
being worse. 

“ 1° teats *tu 1 cold* extremities i« wortentetse la 

neither.” 

Warner: Album's England, bk. xili., ch. 7X 

wor'-ehfp, * wir-scMp, * wor-shyppe, *. 

[Short for worthship; A.S. weordhecipe, wyrdK- 
scipe — honour, from weordh , «mrdA= worthy, 
honourable, and suff -scipe (=. Eng. -aAip).] 

• I. The quality or state of being worthy » 
excellence of character ; dignity, worth, 
worthiness. 

“ That good man of toorshlp. Anthony Woodvlile." 

„ ^ „ Bhakgrp. : Richard III., i. L 

•2. Hononr. 

“ For Solomon «*yth ; It 1« a gr*t worthip to a man 
to kepe him fro noiac and «tri I."— Chaucer : Tale of 
Mrlibeu*. 

*3. Reverence, honour, respect. 

“Theo chalt thou here worthip In the preeenoe of 
them that altat meat with thee .**— Luke xi r. 10. 

4. A title of respect or honour, used in ad- 
dressing certain magistrates, and others of 
rank and station. (Sometimes used ironically.) 

“ If he had done or aaid anything amita, he desired 
tholr woreWpt to think it wee hi* infirmity."— ^haketo. - 
Julius Caesar. L X 

• 5. Honour, celebration. 

“The Image*, which# the aenatoore of aide tym* 
hadde areyd lo worthy ppe of tlierr vlcUirie*."— 
Faoya n : Chronycle, ch. Xxix. 

6. The act of performing devotional acts In 
honour of ; especially, the act of paying divine 
honours to the Supreme Being ; the reverence 
and homage paid to him in religious exercises, 
consisting in adoration, confession, prayer, 
th&nksgiviog, and the like. 

“ If the worship of Ood be a duty of religion, public 
worthip la a aeceeaary inetHotion."— Pmley : Moral 
Philosophy, bk. v. t f 4. 

7. Obsequious or submissive respect; un- 
bounded admiration ; loving or admiring de- 
votion ; es, hero-worship. , 4 „ 

•worship- worthy, a. Worthy or de- 
serving of hononr or respect ; worshipful. 

“Then were the wisest of the people worship, 
worthy."— Backluyt : Voyages, L 12(L 

wor'-shlp, * worth -schip- on, * wor- 
echlp, * wor-shep-en, # wor schipe, 
* wor-shyp, * wor-shyppe, v.t. & i. 
[Worship, xj 

A. Transit ivs : 

• 1. To pay honour to ; to honour. (See 
extract under A. 2.) 

2. To treat or regard with reverence, re- 
spect, or admiration. 

“ A phraee in one of our ocCSiakmal Service#, • with 
my body I thee worship,' ha# perplexed andeoiaetimee 
offended thoee who were ouacqualoted with the early 
lues of the word, aud thru with the luteution of the 
actual (amen of that Service. Clearly in onr modem 
sense of ’worthip' thi* language wooid be luadmia- 
aihle. Bnfc * worahln ' or * worthahip' meent ‘ honour’ 
lu our early EugHah, aud ‘ to worthip ’ to houour, 
thli meaning of T wor*hlp’ atill very bannicealy »ur. 
virlng in ‘ wonhipful,' aud In the title of * your wor^ 
«htT> ' addressed to the magistrate oo the beach. So 
little wm it restrained of old to the houour which 
man b bound to pay to God, that It la employed by 
Wyellffe to express the honoor which Ood will render 
to hla faithful Mrvants and friends ihua onr Lord# 
declaration, ‘If aay man serve Me. him will my 
Father honour/ In Wyellffe'* tranalatiou read* thua, 

4 If any man serve Me, my Father abaUwwrahlp him.’ J 
—Trench: English Poet A Present, lect. rlL 

3. To pay divine honours to ; to adore ; to 
reverence with supreme respect and venera- 
tion ; to perform religious service to. 

‘‘They went and served other gods, and worshipped 
them ."—Deuteronomy xxix. M. 

4. To love or admire Inordinately ; to de- 
vote one's self to ; to Idolize, to adore ; to 
treat as divine. 

” With bended knees I dally worthip her." 

Caress. (Todd.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To love or admire a person inordinately. 

“ I have loved, and waited, and wortkipj>ed In alienee.* 
Longfellow : Miles Blandish, iij. 

2. To perform acts of worship or adoration; 
to perform religious services. 


f&fce, fit, fire, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here. cam$l, her, there; pine, pit, eire, sir, marine; go, p^t, 
or, wore, wqII, work, whd, son ; mute, cub, oiire, unite, cur, rule, full ; try, Syrian* ee, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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• wor-ship-^-bU'-I-ty, «. [Eng. worship- 
able; -ity.] The quality or state of being 
worthy to he worshipped ; the capability of 
being worshipped. ( Coleridge .) 

« wor'-shlp-a-ble, a. [Eog. worship; -able.] 
Capable or worthy of being worshipped. 

* wor'-shlp-cr, *. [Worshipper.] 

wor'-ahfp-fil, * wo r -ship-full. • wur- 
8h ip-full, a. [Eng. worship; -full . ] 

1. Claiming respect ; worthy of honour from 
Its character or dignity ; honourable. 

-Whin thoc limit be deelred to any wisrshipfult 
: Luke xir. 

2. A term of respect specially applied to 
magistrates and corporate bodies. (Some- 
times a term of ironical respeot) 

• wor'-ship-ful-l^, • woor-ship-ful-lyo. 

a. [Eng. worshipful ; -iy.] In a worshipful 
manner ; respectfully, honoarably. 

•• A ad »ee how woorshlpfunye he ehall boo brought* 
to ehurche ."— Sir T. More : Work*, p. 7a. 

* wor'-ship-f&l-nSss, a. [Eng. worshipful ; 
-ness.] The quality or state of being wor- 
shipful. 

♦wor-ahlp-lSss, o. [Eog. worship; -less.] 
Destitute of worshippers. 

■■ How Ion; by tyrant* *b*ll thy land 1 m trad I 

How long Thy temple wonhipless, O Ood 1 

Byron : On Jordan t Banks, 

wor'-shlp-per, * wor-ship-er, * wor- 
schlp ©r, * wor-ebyp-per, s. [Eng. 
worship, v. ;-er.] Ooe who worships ; one 
whn pays divine honours to any being ; one 
who adores. 

*• I, *o lonf 

A worshipper of Nut or*, hither came." 

Wordsworth: lantern Abbey, 

^ A small sect, calling themselves “Wor- 
shippers of God," appeared for the first time 
In the Registrar-GeneraVe return* for the 
year 1880. 

worst, * worst (adv.\ * worst©, * worst© 

(a.), a., adv ., & a. [A.S. wyrst (adv.) ; wyrsta 
(a.), a contraction of wyrsesta, vyyrresta; 
cogn. with O. Sax. wirsista (a.); Icel verst 
<adv.) ; verstr (a.); Dan. vorraf; 8w. v&rst ; 

O. H. Ger. wrisist, wrisest, wrist . Worst is 

thus for worsest.] [Worse.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Bad in the highest degree, morally or 
-pliysicaiiy. 

- Thon had*t oot been born the worst of men," 
Shakesp. : Timon, lv. 8. 

2. Of the least value or worth ; most inferior. 

B. As adverb: 

1. In the most inferior manner or degree ; 
worse than ali others. 

2. Most or least, according to the eenae 
expressed by the verb. 

** When thon didst hate him worst " 

Shakesp. : Julius Cottar, It. 8. 

c. As subst,: That which is most evil or 
bad ; the moat inferior, evil, severe, aggra- 
vated, or calamitous state or condition. 
<UsuaIiy with the.) 

" So shall I taste the worst of fortaoe'a might.* 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 90. 

IT * (1) At the worst : In the most evil state ; 
St the greatest disadvantage. 

** Thon hast me. If thoa hast me, at fhe worst." 

Shakesp. : Henry V„ r. A 

(2) To do one’s worst : To do the greatest 
harm or injury in one'e power. 

* (3) To put to the worst : To inflict defeat 
on ; to discomfit, to worst. 

Worst, v.t. & i. [ A.8. vryrtian, with excrescent 
t , as in amongsf, whilst, &c.] 

A. Trans. : To get the advantage or the 
better of in contest ; to defeat, to discomfit, 
to overthrow. 

A conflict In whioh thay are pretty wre to be 

worsted."— Daily Chronicle, Sept 7. 1885. 

* B. Intrant. : To grow or become worse ; 
to deteriorate. 

" A one haggard. Mary coarse, every face In the 

nelf^hboarhood worsting.”— Miss Austen: Persuasion , 

Worst'-Sd (r silent), * worst-ede, * wor- 
StldL, * WOS-ted, a. & a. [Named after the 
town of Worsted, now War stead, north of Nor- 
wich, in Norfolk, where it was first manufac- 
tured.] 

A. At subst. : A variety of woollen yarn, or 
thread, spun from iong staple wool, which 
has been combed, and which, in the spinning, 


13 twisted harder than ordinary. It ia knitted 
or woven into stockings, carpets, &c. 

•• Woollea yarn end worsted are prohibited to he 
exported ."— Smith : Wealth of Nations, hk. lv., ch. vlU. 
B. As adj. : Consisting of worsted ; made 
of worsted yarn : as, worsted stockings, wor- 
sted work. 

wort (1), * wort© (1), # wurte, ». [A.S. 

wyrt; cogn. with 0. Sax. wurt ; 0. Duttwrte; 
Icel. t irt (for vurf), jurt ; Dan. t irt ; Sw. orf ; 
Ger. wurz; Goth, waurts. Closely allied to 
tmrf and root. Wort appears in a number of 
compounds, of which it forms the last ele- 
ment : mb, raagtrorf, Ac.] [Orchard.] 

L A plant, a herb. 

** And In a bedde of wortes atllle he lay, 

TUI It wai pawed andern of the day. 

Chaucer : C. T., 18.I2A 

• 2. A plant of the cabbage kind. 

3. Vaocinum Myrtillus. Called also Worts. 

wort (2), * wort© (2 ), a. [Prob. only a par- 
ticular application of wort (1), meaning an 
iafnston like that of herbs when boiled : cogn. 
with O. Dut. wort = wort ; Low Ger. wort ; 
Icel, virtr ; Norw. vyrt, vort ; 8w. vort : Ger. 
bierwurze = beer- wort.] 

Chem. : The saccharine extract obtained 
from malt, barley, and other grain, by mash- 
ing with water. It is a complex mixture nf 
saccharine bodies, some existing in the grain 
and others formed in the process of brewing. 
It varies in quality, but the following per- 
centage represents the average composition 
of brewer's wort, reckoned on the dry solid 
matter : Maltose, 64 ; dextrin, 16 ; cane and 
invert sugars, 12 ; albumen and mineral 
matters, 8. 

worth, * worth©, * worth-en, v.i. [A.8. 

weordhan , wurdhan, wyrdhan (pa.t. weardh , 
pi wurdon) = to become ; cogn. with Dut. 
worden (pa. t. werd ; pa. par. gewordm); Icei. 
verdha (pa. t. vardh ; pa. par. ordhinn ) — to be- 
come, to happen, to come to p»9s ; Dan. vorde; 
8w. varda ; O. H. Ger. werdan ; Ger. werden ; 
Goth, wairthan (pa.t. warth ; pa. par. waur- 
thans) ; Lat verto = to turn.] To become ; 
to be. 

•* My loye !» turned Into etrlfe. 

That *ob«r I ehall oever worthe. 

Qewer. : 0 A., ▼. 

% Now only used In the phrases, Woe 
worth the day I Woe worth the man! in which 
the verb is in the imperative mood, and the 
noun in the dative, the phrase being equivalent 
to Woe be to the day, &c. 

•• Woe worth the chiue, woe worth the day 
That coats thy life, nay gallant grxy.* 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, L *. 

worth, * worthe, * wnrth, a. & *. [A.S. 
weordh, wurdh = (s.) honourable, (s.) value ; 
cogn. with Dut. waard (a.), waarde (a.) ; Lat. 
verdhr (a.), verdh (s.) ; Dan. vowd (a. & s.); 
Sw. vdrd (a.), vdrde (s.) ; M. H. Ger. wert(\. & 
a.) ; Ger. weiih (a. & e.) ; Goth, wairths (s. & 
8.). Allied to A.S. warn = wares, valuables.] 

A. As adjective : 

* I. Honourable, estimable. 

- The more that » mxu coq, the more worth he y*" 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 8M. 

*2. Valuable, precious. 

" To guard a thing not ooti nor worth to na" 

Shakrsp. : Troilus A Cressida, 1L 1 

3. Equal in value to ; equal in price to. 

A «core of good ewe* may be worth ten pound*"— 
Shakesp. : 2 Henry IV., lit. 2. 

4. Eqaal in possessions to ; having estate 
to the value of; possessing. 

" To ennohle theee 

That ecarce vm« two days eince were worth a noble." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., L 8. 

5. Deserving, in a good or bad sense. 

•• To reign U worth amhltton, though In Hell," 
Milton : P. L., L 381 

B, As substantive : 

1. Thst quality of a thing which makes it 
valuable; value; hence, value expressed in 
a standard, as money, price, rate. Thus the 
worth of commodities is usually the price 
which they will fetch ; but the price ie not 
always the worth. 

" I ehoald have lott the worth of It In gold." 

Shakesp. : Cymbeline, 1L 4. 

2. That which one is worth ; possessions, 
substance, wealth. 

*• They are hot beggar* that ean count their worth.* 
Shakesp. : Romeo A Juliet, IL «. 

3. Value in respect of moral or mental 
qualities; desert, merit, worthiness, excel- 
lence. 

** Worth make* the man, and want of ft the fellow." 

Pope ; Essay on Man, lv. *02. 


4. Importance, valusbie qualities, worthi- 
ness, excellence. (Applied to things.) 

" A batter’d weed of email worth held." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet S. 

* worth'-f^l, o. [Eng. worth $ s. ; -full.) Full 
of worth; worthy. 

• wor'-thJ-lcss, ■ wor-thi-les, a. [Eng. 

worthy; -less.] Undeserving, unworthy. 

" The luetioe that so hit promise compltfheth 
For hie word * lake to worthiless dwert," 

Wyat: The Author. 

wor-tWt-1^* * wor-the-lyv adv. [Eng. 

worthy; -iy.] 

1, In a worthy manner ; suitably ; according 
to deserts. 

** Who can ► • . In teare bewail them worthily * 

Surrey: Virgil ; jEnnd, li. 

2. Suitably, excellently. , 

** Thoa and thy meaner fellows yoar last service 
Did worthily perforin." Shakesp. : Tempest, v. 

wor'-tW-nSso, • wor-tbl-nesse, ». [Eng. 

worthy; -ness.) 

1. The quality or state of being worthy or 
well deserved ; merit ; desert. 

" The preyen which our Savloar mod* were, for hi* 
own worthiness, accepted.”— Hooker ; Eccle*. Polity. 

2. Excellence, dignity, virtue. 

M He <e a good one. and hi* worthiness 
Doe* challenge moch reepcot" 

Shakesp. : OthtUo, 1L 1. 

worth'-lte, a. f After the Russian mineralo- 
gist, Fried. Wdrth ; suff. -if* (A/in.).] 

Min. : An altered variety of Fibrolite (q.V.) 
found near St. Petersburg. 

Worth'-lSes, o. [Eng. worth; -less.} 

1. Having or being of no worth or value 5 
valueless. 

" Thl* frail and worthless trwnk.* 

Shakesp. : Henry V., 111. A 

2. Having no valae of character or virtue 5 
having no dignity or excellence; mean ; con- 
temptible. 

" The meet worthless pereone on whom be ha# con- 
ferred great benehtr."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. it. 

3. Having no merit or desert. 

** Te, theo, my works, ao looger vain. 

And soorthless deem'd by me !" 

Cowper : Ode to Mr. John Routs. 

* 4. Futile, vain, idle. 

“ How I scorn his worthless threat*.* 

Shakesp . : f Henry VI., i 1. 

* 5. Unworthy ; not deserving. 

" A paevleh echoolboy, worthless of inch honour.* 
Shakesp. i Julius Casar, ▼. L 

• worth'-lSss-l^, adv. [Eng. worthless; *ly.) 
In a worthless manner. 

Worth'-lSas-nSss, s. [Eng. worthless ; -rust.} 

1. The qnality or state of being worthleas 
or of no value ; want or absence of value or 
worth ; want of useful qualities. 

" Tha rotten new of the brick* and the worthlestnest 
at the mortar."— Daily Telegraph, March 5, 1887. 

2. Want of excellence or dignity. 

** Juatly the price of worthlessness they paid." 

Pope: Homer; Odyssey xxlL 454 

wor'-tb^* * wor-thi, * wor-thlo, a. k *. 

[Icel* verdhugr = worthy ; A.S. weordhig = an 
estate, a farm.] 

A- -4s adjective : 

* 1. Having worth or valae ; valuable. 

*■ Ho worthier than the duet." 

Shakesp. : Julius Casar, lit- 1. 

2. Valuable, noble, estimable. 

“ I have done thee worthy eerrloc." 

Shakesp. : Tempest, L % 

3. Deserving of praise ; excellent. 

M Endowed with worthy qualities* 

Shakesp : Two Gentlemen, V. 4 

4. Deserving ; such as merits ; iiaving 
equivalent qualities or value, in a good as 
well as a bad sense. Often followed by o/ be- 
fore the thing deserved or compared ; some- 
times by that, sometimes by an infinitive, and 
sometimes by an accusative. 

“ More worthy I to be beloved of thee." 

Shakesp. : Sonnet 150. 

* 5. Well deserved ; In a good aa well as in 
a bad sense. 

“ Doing worthy vengeance on thyeelf." 

Shakesp. : Richard III., I A 

* 6. Well-founded; legitimate, rightful, 
justifiable. 

" A* worthy cause I ha*« to fear." 

Shakesp. : Othello, lit A 

* 7. Fit ; suitable ; convenient ; proper ; 
having qualities suited to. 

“ It le more worthy to leep In oumelvee. 

Than tarry till they push o«." 

Shakesp. i Julius Cmear, T. A 


boil, b&; ptf&t, J cat, $©U, ©horns, $hln, bench; go, tom; thin, this; sin, a?; expeot, Xenophon, ejlst. -iig. 
-clan, -tian = shan, -tion, -slon = shun ; -{Ion, -^ion = zhun. -clous, -tious, -clous = shus* -We, hUs, Ac. = b^l, d^L 
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B • As substantive : 

• 1. Anything of worth or excellence. 

“ lu her fair cheek 

Where aererat worthies, make oue dignity.' 

hhaketp. ; Love't Labour's Lott . It. 4 

2. A person of eminent worth ; a person 
distinguished for useful or estimable qualities 
(Sometimes used ironically.) 

the* *«*«»» did theee valient worthies watch 
him in. and did still continually aaaanlt him.*— Bun- 
yan : Pilgrim’s Progress. pL ii. 

3. A term applied humorously or colloqui- 
ally to a locai celebrity; a character; an 
eccentric. 

H The Nine Worthies : [Nine, (5)]. 

Wor'-th$r, v.t. (Worthy, a.] To render 
worthy ; to exalt into a hero ; to aggrandise. 

. ” He conjunct tripp'd me behind: 

Alhl put npou him such a deal Df man, 

That worthied him.* Shakesp. ; Lear 1L 2. 

• wost* pr. t. Of v. (Wit, *.] 

• W$t* * wote, v.t. or f. [Wit, t>.] To know. 

y e"d id’ ft *!i | h *17 * ' 1 ttjkt throu * h feuoranee 
wond* t. [Weld (1).J 
would (Z ailent), pret. ofv. [Will, r.) 
would-be, a. & s. 

A. As adj.: Wishing to be or appear; 
vainly preteoding to lie. 

“ A would-be aatirist a hired buffoon." 

Byron : English Bardt * Scotch Reviewers. 

* B, As subst. : A vain preteader; one who 
affects or wishes to appear something which 
he is not. 

** A dozen would-bet of the modern day.* 

Cow per : Conversation § 11 

• WQUld'-ing ( l silent), s. [Eng. would ; -ing. } 
Emotion of desire ; propenaion, Inclination, 
velleity, 

“ Ae wtll u to contlnna the wouldingt of the epirit* 
— ffamrnond, 

• Wonld'-Ing-nSss (l silent), a. [Eng. Mould- 
ing; -n«sa.] Willingness, desire, inclination. 

W^ulfe, a. [For etym. and def. see com- 
pound.] 

Woulfe’s bottle, s. 

Chem. : A bottle witli two or more apertures. 
Intended for the generation of gases or for 
cleansing the same by allowing them to pass 
through certain solutions contained in the 
bottle. The apertures are fitted with per- 
forated corks through which are passed glass 
tubes arranged in the maoner most suitable 
for the particular operation to which the 
bottle may be applied. The bottle was In- 
vented by and named after Peter Woulfe, 
F.R.S., a London chemist, who died in 1800., 

wduud, * wounde, s. [A.S. vmnd, cogn. 
with Dut. wond, toonde ; lcel. 1 ind (for vund); 
Dan. v unde; O. H. Ger. wunta ; Ger. sounds 
= a wound, wvnd =. wounded ; Goth, sounds 
= wounded. Formed from the pa. par. of 
the strong verb signifying “to fight,” or 
“suffer,” represented in A.S. by winnan = 
to strive, to fight, to suffer ; pa. par. sounnen. 
{Sktaty] 

1. A breach or rupture of the skin and flesh 
of an animal caused by violence, or, in surgi- 
cal phrase, a solution of continuity in any of 
the soft parts of the body occasioned by ex- 
ternal vioience, and attended with a greater 
or less amount of bleeding. Wounds are clas- 
sified as follows : 

(1) Cuts, incisions, or incised wounds, pro- 
duced by sharp-edged instruments. 

(2) Stabs or punctured wounds, made by 
the thrusts of pointed weapons. 

(3) Contused wounds, produced by the vio- 
lent application of hard, blunt, obtuse bodies 
to the soft parts. 

(4) Lacerated wouoda, in which there Is 
tearing or laceration, as by some rough in- 
strument 

(5) Gunshot wounds. 

(6) Poisoned wounda, wounds complicated 
with the introduction of some poiaon or 
venom into the part 

" Whew afaarp the paug, aud mortal is the wound.* 
Pope : Homer ; fliad xtiL 719. 

T Wonnds which have severed only muscles 
End the blood-vesseis and nerves connected 
with them heal more easily than those which 
*n j, 't the tendons. As a rule wounds made 
by a sharp weapon or instrument heal more 
quickiy than bruises produced by the blow of 


a weapon which is blunt ; as, for Instance, a 
club. When an artery Is severed, bright red 
blood is ejected by spurts ; when a vein is cut, 
dark blood comes forth more slowly, lo 
either case nature makes immediate efforts to 
repair the injury. Even in the case of an 
artery, the blood after a time tends to flow 
less freely, and an external coagulum to be 
formed which ultimately stops its effusion. 
The object of the surgeon is to stop the 
flow of blood, to bring together the severed 
portions of a vessel and keep them together 

till natfiWA ro.nnifrtr * AV, .. * • 


till nature re-uoites them, using appliances 
t the access of the atmospheric air 

rttreio/ln aF a 1 * 


to preveat «,..v ui Ui« uuiiuspnenc air 

with its myriads of germs. In unfavourable 
cases tetanus results, or pyaemia, or both. 

. 2. Any injury to the bark and wood of 
a tree, or of the bark and substance of other 
plants. 

3. Any hurt, pain, or injury: as, a soound 
to credit or reputation. Especially applied 
to the pangs of love. 

” Aud gives onr heart a wound that nothing beala 
Cowper : Death of Damon. 

wound-rocket, ». 

Bot. : Barbarea vulgaris. So named because 
It was reputed good for wouods. 

Wound, v.t. & i. [A.S. soundian , from sound 
— a wound.] 

A. Transitive : 

1. To hurt by violence ; to inflict a wound 
on ; to cut, slash, stab, or lacerate : to 
damage ; to injure. 

lilL?* 1 wound ^ ,or nnr tranigreaaiDna . " — Isa iah 

,, * 2. Applied to aenselesa or inanimate 
things. 

The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds ■ 
Shaketp. : remit k Adonis, 267. 

3. To hnrt the feeliogs of; to pain. 

“ When ye «iu againat the weaker brethren aud 
ulr weak conscience* y* ain against Christ” 

nnn will *| <7 


wr^rmrUi theLr WCW*. UOI 
1 Corinthians vilL 12 . 


B, Intrans. : To inflict hurt, or Injure, 
either Id a physical or moral sense. 

“ Willing to wound and yat afraid to strike." 

Pope : Satires, Joa. (ProLj 

wtftad, pret . & pa. par. ofv. [Wind (2), v.) 

* wound'-a-ble, a. [Eng. wound, V. ; -able.] 
Capable of being wounded ; liabie to be 
wounded ; vulnerable. 

JSSS?SSS2i “ d " the Irf * w,ns: 

Wound ed, pa. par. & o. [Wound, r.l [Ge. 
NEVA-CONVENTION.] 

wound'-cr, a. [Eng. scound, V. ; -er.] One 
who or that which wonnds. 

* wound'-l-l adv. [Eng. woundy; -ly.] To 
a woundy degree ; excessively. 

** Bichard Pen take repeated the vow, 

For woundily sick wai he, , 

Southey. (Annandale.) 

wound’-Ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Wound, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C, As ruhst . ; Hurt, Injury, wonDd. 

" I h»T« alain • man to my wounding, aud • young 
man to my hurt”— Genesis. It. 34 * 

* wound'-leas, a. [Eng. sotrund, a. ; -less.] 

L Without a wound; free from hurt or 
lpjury; un wounded. 

“ graap'd by those that die, 

Sink woundless with them.” 

Moore: Fire-worshippers. 

2. Unwonnding; harmless. 

** Nat • dart fell woundXett there. ** 

3. Invuloerable. ■'*” 0/ ^ TU1 - 

" HJ t the woundlest air." Shaketp. ; Hamlet. Iv. L 
wouud'-wdrt, s. [Eng. wound, s., and wort 

Bot. : (1) The genus Stachys (q.v.) ; Rpecif., 
S. germanica , the soft downy leaves of which 
were uaed Instead of lint for dressing wounds 
(Prior). (2) Anthyllis Vulneraria . (3) Soli- 

dago Virgastrca. (4) Chrysanthemum Lerucan- 
themnm, (5) Symphytum officinale ( Britten A 
Holland). 

wound-worth, a. [Woundwort (?).] 

Bot. : Liabum Browned. 

* WOUnd'-jr, a, [Eng. wound, a. ; -y,] 

1. Causing or Inflictiog wounds. 

„ .... “ • A hoy that ahoota 

From ladles eyes such mortal woundy darts." 

„ Hood; Love. 


2. Excessive (sometimes used adverbiallyX 
*»*>■»>'““ 0>*t «<• 

won'-r^-li, woo'-ra-ri, woo'-ra-li 
woo'-ra-ly, woo'-ra-ra^ s. [Ourari.] 

wove, pret . or pa. par. of v. [Weave.] 

wove (or woven) paper, s. Writing 
paper made by haod in a wire gauze mould, in. 
which the wires cross each other as in a woven 
fabric, ao that the surface of the paper pre 
sents a uoiform appearance, being without 
water-mark and apparently without lines. 
The name is also given to machine-made paper 
presenting the same appearance. 

woven (aa wovn), pa. par. or a. [Weave.] 

W^» exclam, [From the *aound made.] An 
exclamation of pleasure or wonder. (Scotch.) 

“ And, stow, Tam saw «u one nfght p 

Burnt: Tam o' Shanter. 

VOW-WOW, a. 

Z 00 L: The Silvery Gibbon (q.v.). So named 
from its cry. 

* wowe, v.U or i. [Woo.] 

a .* A.S. wdjian = to dote, to rave ; 
Icei. voJlur=z& stammering, a being confused, t 

&ct : (j“i.) nareCUimed: dUorde,ed i0 

tithrr dsf L — Scott." litdga nutlet, ch. viiL 

* wox, * w6x -§n f pa. par. of v. [Wax, v .] 

* wtfxe, pret. ofv. [Wax, t?.] 

Initial w is always aiient before r. 

wrick (1), * wracke, * wrak, a. [The same 
word as wreck (q.v.) ; cogn. with Dut. urak - 
a wreck, cracked, broken ; Teel, rek (for vrek), 
rekl = anything drifted or driven ashore, from 
Ttka (for vrtka) = to drive ; DaD. vrag ~ wreck ; 
Sw. vrak = wreck, refuse, hash.] 

* 1. Destruction of a ah ip by winds or rocks, 
or by the force of the waves ; wreck ; ship- 
WTeck. * 


bv. U1J1K 1U • geuerai wrack, 

W ben first the loosening plank* begin to crack." 

Dryden : * Conquest of Granada, iii. 

• 2. RuiD, destruction. 

" Hence grew the genera] wrack and maasacre.” 
Shakcip. 1 Henry F/„ L L 

3. Sea-weed thrown ashore. [Sea- wrack.] 

wrack-grass, a. 

Bot. : The same as Grasswrack (q.v.). 

wr&ck (2), a. [Rack (4), a.) A thin, flyiDg 
cloud ; a rack. J * 

wrack, v.t. [Wrack (1), a.] 

* 1. To destroy by tho force of the waves : 
to wreck. 

“ Soppoelng that they eaw the Duke** «hlp wrackt .* 
Dryden: Tempest, L 

2. To teaae, to vex, to torment. 

“ ni croaajilm. and wrack him. until I heartbreak 
him. Burnt : What Can a Young Lassie / 

wracke, s. [Wrack (l), s.] 

• wr&ck'-fal, a. [Eng. wrack (1), a. ; -full.] 
Ruinous, destructive. 

” w hat wanton horror* marked their vrrachfut path 1 " 
Scott : Don Roderick, vi. (Cfcnc.) 

• wrAck'-some, a. [Eng. wrack (l), g. ; 
•some.] Destructive, rulnoua. 

** Bring the wracktome engine to their wall." 

Hudson : Judith 11 . ML 

t WT&ck’-wort, a. [Eng. wrack (l), a., and 
wort.] 

Bot. : The genus Fucua. (Parton.) 

• wrale, * wray, v.t. [A.S. i origan.] 

1. To betray, to discover. 

2. To accuse. 

• wrai-er, * wrcl-cr, • wray-er, *. 

[Wraie.] A traitor ; an accuser. 

wralk, #. [Wrack (l).] (Scotch.) 

Wrain,a. [Etym. doubtful.] [See compound.] 

wrain-bolt, a [Wrino-bolt.] 
wraln-staff, a. [Wrino-btaff,] 

wraith* warth, a. [IceL vordhr, gen. 
vardhav—n guardian, from vardha— to guard ; 
cogn. with Eng. ward (q.v.).] An apparition ; 


& or' f ^ ther i 'we. wet, hire, oamel. her, there ; pine, pit, »ire, »xr, marine; go, pit, 

or, wore, wglt, work, whA, sin; mute, cub, cure, unite, cur, rule, full; try, Syrian. », ce = e; ey = i; qu = kw. 
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the ghost of a person appearing before death. 
(Scotch.) 

“ She wm uncertain If It were the gipsy, or her 
wraith.”— Scott: Gu y Mannering, eh. x. 

wrang, pret. of v. [Wrino.] 

wrang, adv., a., A «. [Wrong, a.] (Scotch*) 

wr&n'-gle, v.i. A t. [A frequent, from taring, 
formed from wrung, pa. t. of A.S. wringan = 
to press. Thus the original aense was to keep 
on pressing, to urge, and hence, to argue 
vehemently ; cf. Dan. vringln = to twist, to 
entangle.] 

A* Intransitive: 

I. To dispute or argue anally «nd noisily ; 
to quarrel peevishly cr noisily ; to brawl. 

•* To urrangt* about hills for the Inclosing of moon.* 
— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch. xlx. 

* 2. To engage in discussion and disputation ; 
to argue, to dshate ; hence formerly in some 
universities, to dispute publicly ; to defend or 
oppose a thesis by argument. 

* B. Trans. : To involve in contention, 
qnarrel, or dispute. 

Wr&n'-gle, s. [Wranole, v.] An angry and 
noiay dispute or quarrel ; an altercation. 

" The giving th* priest a right to the title, would 
produce Uw-auite and wrangles.”— Swift. 

Wr&n'-gler, s. [Eng. wrangle), v. ; -er.] 

* 1. One who wranglea or disputes ; a de- 
bater, a discusser. 

" I bum to set the Im prison'd wranglers free." 

Cowper : Task, lv.. *4. 

J. An angry or noisy disputant ; a brawler. 

“ Wranglers and yrefull folke should not be ladgis 
•uer the possible. " — Golden Soke, let. IS. 

* 3. An opponent, an adversary. 

•* He hath made a match with such a w rangier. 
That all the courts of France will be disturb'd 
With chaces." Shakesp. : Henry V., t- 1 


4. At Cambridge University, the name given 
to those who are placed in the first class in 
the first or elementary portion of the public 
examination for honours in pure aud mixed 
mathematics, commonly called the Mathe- 
matical Tripos, those placed in the second 
class being known as Senior Optimea, and 
those in the third claaa as Junior Optimes. 
Up to and including the year 1882, the 
student who took absolutely the first place 
in the Mathematical Tripos used to be termed 
Senior Wrangler; those who c&me next to 
him being second, third, fourth, Ac., wran- 

? ;lera. Sioca then the titie has been given to 
he student who takea the first place in part 

I. of the Mathematical Tripos. The name ia 
derived from the public disputations, in which 
candidates for degrees were formerly required 
to exhihit their powers. 

WT&n'-gler-shlp, $. [Eng. wrangler ; -jsMp.l 
In Carahridge University, the honour conferred 
on those who are placed in the list of 
wranglers. 

•rr&n'-gle some, a. [Eng. wrangle; ‘tome.] 
Quarrelsome, contentious. (Pror.) 

wr&h -gling, pr. par., a A *. [Wranole, v.) 

A. A B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verh). 

C. As substantive : 

• 1, A debate ; a discussion. 

M Th* dispotatlon* at Oxford ere now lodeed merely 
fennel ; but the wrangling* at Cambridge atlU oon- 
tiaue."— Knox: Winter Evenings, Bran. 70. 

2. Noisy qnsrrelliDg or dispute ; altercation. 

M Wrangling soon change* a bom* to hell." 

Longfellow : Annie of Tharaw. 

wr&n'-kle, v.i. [Rankle.] To rankle. 

•* Yet th' Uward touch that wooaded honour bean, 
Reata closely wromkling, and can find cm eue.' 

Daniel: Civil War*, Ilk 

Wr&p (IX wrappe, v.t. [Formed by meta- 
thesis from warp (q.v.X the aense being due, 
probably to the folding together of a flshing- 
net ; cf. Icel. varp= tha cast of a net ; varpa 
= a cast, also the net itself ; Sw. dial, varpa 
s= a fine herring-net.] 

1. To wind or fold together ; to arrange so 
as to cover something. (Generally with 
a bout, round , or the like.) 

44 Tha napklo . . . wrapped together In a place by 
Itself.’’— Joan xx. 7. 

2. To envelop, to muffle; to cover with 
something thrown or wound rouud. (Fre- 
quently with up.) 

•* Weapon* wrapped ebon! with line*." 

Shakesp. : Titus Andronicus, It. 1 


3. To envelop, to surround. 

“ Wrapping thy cliffs In purple glow." 

Scott : Lady of the Lake, 11L Si. 

4. To conceal by Involving or enveloping ; 
to hide in a mass of different character ; to 
cover up or involve generally. 

" lamentably wrapp'd in ta o-fold night" 

Wordsworth : Sonnets to Liberty. 

• wrap-rascal, s. An old term for a 
coarse over-coat. 

* wr&p (2), v.t. [A misspelling for rap.] [Rap 
(2), v.] To snatch up, to transport; to put 
in an ecstacy. 

44 Wrapped la amaze, tha matron* wildly etare." 

Dryden : Virgil ; dineid r. MO. 

wr&p, e. [Wrap(I), v.] An article of dress 
intruded to be wrapped round a person on a 
journey, Ac. ; a wrapper. In the plural ap- 
plied collectively to all coverings, in addition 
to the usual clothing, used as a defence against 
the weather, as cloaks, shawls, rugs, Ac. 

44 For the last five or *lx d*y* we have been looking 
to our fur* and wraps.”— Field, Feb. 26, 1888. 

♦ wr&p-pag© (age as Ig), s. [Eng. wrap (1), 
v. ; -age.] 

1. The act of wrapping. 

“Odd thing* are met with In the paper* used 
by ahopkeepers for wrappage.”— Mortimer Collins : 
Thoughts in My Garden, L 187. 

2. That which wrapa, or envelops ; a cover- 
ing, a wrapper. 

" Under wbat thousand gold wrappages and cloak* 
ef darkness Royalty mu*t Involve itself."— Carlyle: 
french EeeoL, pL 11., hk. 111., ch. lv. 

3. Something wrapped, up ; a parcel. 

»• Thi* paper wrappage wa* taken on by train to 
Btaly bridge. —Z)ai/y Telegraph, Nov. 19. 1881. 

wr&p -per, *. [Eng. wrap (1), v. ; -er.] 

1. One who wraps. 

2. That in which anything is wrapped or 
inclosed ; that which is wrapped round any- 
thing ; an envelope, an outer covering. 

*• My arm* were prewed to my aide*, and my leg* 
closed together by to many wrappers, that I looked 
lik« an Egyptian mutumy.” — Addison: Spectator, 
No, 90. 

3. A loose over or upper garment ; applied 
sometimes to a lady's dresaing-gown or. the 
like, and sometimes to a loose overcoat. 

“ I quickly fonad that Nitalla passed her time be- 
tween Cneryand dirt, and wa* always in a wrapper. 
nightcap, and slippers, whau aha was out decorated 
for immediate •how."— Rambler, No. 116. 

wr&p'-ptog, pr. par., a., & $. [Wrap (IX v.) 
A* As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B. As adj . : Used or designed for wrapping 
or covering : as, wrapping paper. 

C. As subsL : That In which anything ia 
wrapped ; a wrapper. 

wr&sse, *. [Wet. gwrachen y mor.] 

Ichthyology : 

1. Any species or individnal of the family 
Labridte (q.v.). 

44 The wrasses are a large family ol littoral flthes.*— 
Gilnthsr : Study qf Fishes, p. 626. 

2!. Any species or individual of the genua 
Labrus (q.v.X The general form of the body 
resembles that of the perch, except that the 
- back ia straighter ; there is a single iong dor- 
sal, and the ventral* are plsced under the 
pectorals ; coloration usually very brilliant ; 



BALLAN WRASSE. 

flesh of very little value for food. The Wrasaee 
frequent rocky shores, usuaily going In small 
shoals, and often concealing themselves under 
seaweed. They fsed on small Crustacea, mol- 
luscs, and marine worms. There are many 
species on Lha European and north African 
shores. The United States has related genera. 
The young fish differ from adult specimens in 
having the prseoperculum serrated. 

* wra»-tel-er, *. [Wrastle.) A wrestler. 


44 Tha but wrasteler that ever har* < 
Chaucer: C. TLtso. 


fProl.) 


wr&s'-tle (tie as §1), t. [Wrestle.] (Prop.) 

wrath, * wraththe, * wroth, * wrothe, 

i. <fc a. [O. Northumbrian wraulho, wrddhdho 
— wrath; A.S. wradh = wrathful ; Dan. & 
Sw. vrede, from vrtd = wrathful ; Icel, rtidhi 
(for vreidhi), from reidr = wrathful.] 

A. As substantive : 

1. Violent anger ; vehement exasperation of 
indignation. 

•• Achillea’ wrath, to Greece the direful aprlng. 

Of woe* unnumbered, Heaveuly goddess, aiug 1 
Pope: Homer ; Iliad L L 

*2. Rage, extreme passion; impetuosity 
(Applied to things) 

“They are In the very wrath of lovof—Shaktsp . » 
At You Like It, v. 2. 

• 3. The effects of anger ; the just punish- 
ment of an offence or crime. 

« He U the mlniater of Ood. * revenger to execut* 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.’— Romans xiiL 4. 

B. As adj.: Wroth, wrathful ; violently 
angry. 

“ Klue me, quod ahe, we ben no laager wrath.” 

Chaucer: C. T., *.822. 

• wrath, v.t. & i. [A.& wrddhian.] [Wrath, s.] 

A. Trans. : To make wrath or wrathful ; 
to anger. 

B. Intrans. : To be or become wrath or 
angry- 

** Why tbou wrathest now, wondor me think nth.* 

P. Plowman s Vision. 

•wrath'-$n, v.t. [Eng. wrath; -e».] To 
make wrath or wrathful. 

44 1 wol not wrathen him, so mote I thrive." 

Chaucer : C. T., 17.060. 

wrath'-ful, * wrath'-full, * wroth-ftxUe, 

a. [Eng. wrath, s. ; •full.] 

L Full of wrath ; violently angry ; greatly 
incenaed. 

*■ Deetlned by the wrathful god* to die." 

Dryden : Virgil ; Eneid IL 17 L 

2. Proceeding or springing from wrath ; ex- 
pressive of or characterized by wrath. 

** Him thu* upbreidlag, with a wrathful look." 

Pope: Homer ; Iliad v. 1,091 

•3. Wielded with fhry. 

* rjjta lightning >vrift the wrathful falchloo flew * 
Pops : Homer ; Iliad x. 624. 

wrath- ful-1^, * wrathe -ful-ly, adv. 
[Eng. wrathful; 4y.] In a wrathful manner ; 
with violent anger or Indignation ; furiously. 

** Aad, gentla friend*. 

Let 1 * kill him boldly, but not wrathfully; 

Lota carve him ** a dieh fit for tho god*. 

Shakesp. : Julius tcesar, IL 1. 

wrath- rtl-nSsa, • wrath-fol-nesae, s. 

[Eng. wrathful ; -ness.) The quality or state 
of being wrathful ; wrath. 

“ Wrathfulness i* voyded oot, aud gentlene* and 
mekeoe* I* inatede thereof Infused.’— Luke. 
iPref.) 

wrath -i-iy, adv. [Eng. vrrathy; -ly.] With 
great anger ; wrathfully. (CoUoq.) 

•wrath'-Ing, * wrathth-yng, s. [Eng. 
wrath; -ing .] The act of making wrath or 
angry ; provocation. 

'• Wyll yhe hardne youre hertl*. a* m wraththyng, 
lyk the dal of temptaclouu In the deaert f—WycHJfe: 
Sebrews 1U. X 

• wrath-1 o. [Eng. wrath, a . ; -icw.] Free 
from wrath or anger. 

44 Before hi* feet *o aheep and lion* lay. 

Fearless and wrathless, while they beard him play. 

Waller : Of the Countess of Carlisle. 

wrath-& a. [Eng. wrath , ». ; -y.] Very 
angry or wrath. (Colloq.) 

• wr&we, * wraw, a. [Probably connected 
with wrath.) Angry, peevish, cross, wrath. 

44 With tbi* epeche th* coke waxed all *vrpv»-" 

Chaucer: C. T., 16,994 

* wrawl, *wrall» *wraule, v.i. [Dan. 
vraale = to bawl, to roar ; vrdle — to cry, to 
weep, to moan.) To cry as a cat ; to waul, tv 
whine, to moan. 

•• Cat* that wrawling «U11 dldcry." 

Spenser: F. YI. xlL IT. 

* wraw / -ness, •wraw-ness*, s. [Eog. 

wraw ; •ness.) Peevishness, fro wardneas. 

44 He doth all thiog* with annoye, and with wraw- 
nesse, alskneese, and excu*atlon, with ldeineue and 
unlust. r —Ch aucer : Parson’s Tale. 

*wray, *wrey, v.t. [A.S. wrigan.] [Be- 
wrav.] To betray, to disclose. 

*• To no wight tboa shall m^oonwil 

wreak (1), ■ wreck, • wreke (ps. t *wrak, 
wreaked, pa. par. wreaked , * wreken, * vrrokt, 


boil, b^; p^t, J6v^l; cat, ^ell, chorum, ^hln, bench; go, gem; thin, *hi«; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, e*Ut. ph- C 
-dan, -tian = *han. -Uon, -»ion = »hiln ; -fUm, -flon = shon. -clone, -Riotui = chiia. -ble, -41c, Ac. = b^l, d*L 
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wreak- wren 


•icrofanX v.L [A.S. wrccan — to wreak re- 
venge, to punish, orig. to drive, to urge, to 
rfmpei (pa. t rcrcee, pa. par. wrecen); cogn. with 
X>ut. wreken — to avenge ; Icel. reka (for vrtka) 
— to drive, to thrust, to repel, to wreak ven- 
geance on ; Sw. vrdka = to reject, to refuse, to 
throw ; Ger. rdchen = to avenge ; Goth, t erUcan 
= to wreak veogeanco on, to persecute. From 
the same root as Lat, urge o = to press, to urge 
on.] (Wrack, Wreck, Wretch.] 

1* To execute, to inflict ; to hurl or drive. 

44 VTroak my Teograoce on one guilty land* 

. _ „ rope: Homer; Iliad xriiL 430. 

t2. To revenge. 

“*'0n her own eon to wreak her brother*, death." 

„ Popes Homer; Iliadii.eSh. 

*3. To avenge. 

" Ot fsl* Edlik fmyr wild he him wreko. 9 

Robert de Brunne, p. 4ft. 

* wreak (2), v.t . . [Reek.] To care, to reek. 

'* [He] little wreaks to fiod the w»y to henr*n 
By doing deed* of hospitality." 

Shakes?. : As Tom Like ft, it ft, 

"•wreak, * wreche, * wreke, s. TA.S. ttroc, 

wracu — revenge, punishment.] [Wreak, v.] 

1. Revenge, vengeance. 

" And what an If 

HI* sorrow h/vrs so overwhelm'd hi* wit*, 

Shall wo be thn* afflicted io hi* wreaks. 

Hi* fit*, bis frenzy, and his bitterness? " 

Shake*?. : Titus Andronicut, tr. ft 

Furious passion ; resentment, fury. 

" For Jo tbe holy temple have I sworn 
Wreak ot bis villainy, ** 

0. Peel ft : Dartd ft Bethsabe. 

■•wreak'-er, *, [Eng. wreak (lXr. ; -er.] An 
avenger. 

** And of onr bones some wreaJter may there spring." 

Surrey . Virgil ; jBneid tv. 

* wreak 4 - fill, * wreke-ftil, a. [Eng. mak, 

«. ; -fuiU] Revengeful, angry. 

** Working wrtukful veugeanoe os tby foes." 

Shaketp, ; Titus A ndroniau, V. 1 

•wreak'-less, a. [Eag. vortdk (2), v. ; -less.] 
Careless, reckless. 

**So flies tbe irredkUtt shepherd from tbe wolf." 

Shakes?. : « Henry 17, V. ft 

wreath, * wreathe, ft [A.S. wrtidh = a 
twisted baud, a bandage, from urradh pa. t. 
of wridhan = to writhe, to twist.] (Writhe.) 
X Ordinary Language : 

:h Something twisted or curled. 

_ . . " H© ... of his tortuous train 

Cnrlsd many a wanton wnt k in sight of Ere." 

MiUon : P. U, lx. *17. 

2. A garland, a chaplet ; an ornamental 
'hand age to be worn on the head. 

"A myrtle wreathe she wore." 

Congrtts : Orid ; Art qf Lore, iiL 

TI. Her. t The roll 
or chaplet above 
the helmet, on 
which the crest ia 
usually borne. It 
is supposed to con- 
sist of the twisted 
garland of cloth hy 
which the knightly 
crest was affixed or 
held to the helmet 
in mediaeval times, 

. and was formed of 
two colors, being 
those of the prin- 
cipal colors of the 
arms, which are 
twisted alternate- 
ly. Wreaths may 
also be circular, 
but tbe straight wreath is the more common, 
wreath-shell, ft 

ZooU : The asme as Screw-shell (q.v.). 
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Wreathe, wreath, v.t. & t [Wreath, ft] 

A TrantUivt: 

• L To writhe, to twist, to curL 

* rd wreath in spires my body round* 

Oar; Ache lout ft Hercules. 

2. To form Into a wreath ; to make or 
fashion by twining, twisting, or winding the 

.parts of together. 

" Around her forehead that shine* *o bright 
Tbsy wreathe a wrsath of roses white," 

Praed: Legend qf the DraeMonfeU. 

3. To entwine, to intertwine, to interweave ; 
*4o wind or twine together. 

“** Cables braided threefold . . . together wreathed 
■UKk Surrey: Paraphrase on A'ccles., c. iv. 

4. To surround with a wreath or with any- 
thing twisted or twined ; to twist, twine, or 
fold round. 


. , "For thee she feeds her hair, 

And with tby winding ivy wreathe* her lane*." 

Dryden. (Todd.) 


5. To surround or encircle, as a wreath or 
garland does ; to form or become a wreath 
round ; to encircle. 


’* In the flowers that wreathe tbs iparklloz liowl 
Fell adders bias.’ Prior: Pleasure, 140. 


B. Imrans. : To be interwoven or in- 
twined ; to twine. 


“ Go l dash the roses from thy brow— 

Gray hairs hut poorly wreathe with them." 

Byron : To Belshaxtar. 


wreathed, pa. par . & a. [Wreathe.) 
A A* pa. par . ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective: 


1. Formed into a wreath or curls ; curling. 

" A cloud of smoke. 

Wreath’d, fragrant, from tbe pipe." 

Thomson: Autumn. M*. 

2. Twisted, convoluted. 

** Or bear old Triton blow his wreathed born." 

Wordsworth: Miscellaneous Sonnet*. 


wreathed-column, s. 

Arch . .• A column twisted lu the form of a 
screw. 


•wreath'-en, pa. par. or a. [Wreathe.] 
Wreathed, twisted, intertwined or intertwin- 
ing. 


“We have Io scripture sxprass mention 'de tortl* 
crinlbus. ot wreathen hair, that is for tbe oonce, 
forced to curl. — Latimer. 


* wreath'-less, a. (Eug. wreath; -law.] Des- 
titute of & wreath or wreaths. 


* wreath'-y, a. [Eng. wreath; -y.] 

1. Covered or surronuded with a wreath or 
wrestha ; wreathed. 

44 [They] howl about tbe bills, and shake the wreathy 
■peat; Dryden : Virgil; JBneid Iv. 43ft 

2. Resembling a wreath, forming & wreath. 

“ Around bis loins tbs verdant doctor* spread*, 

A wreathy foliage and ooucsallng shades;" 

Pope: Homer ; Odyucy vi. 142. 

3. Twisted, curled, spiiaL 

** That which I* preserved at St Deools. near Paris, 
hath wreathy spires ."— Browses : Vulgar Hrromrt, hk. 
IiL, ch. xxliL 

wreck (1), * WT^ck (1), ft [A.S. vmxc ~ expul- 
sion, banishment, misery, from tcrcec, pa. 
tease of wrtcan — to drive, to wreak (q.v.) ; 
cogn. with Dnt. vrrnk = wreck ; wrak = 
broken; loel. rtk ffor vrek), rtH=^ anything 
drifted or driven ashore, from rrJoi= to drive ; 
Dan. vrag = wreck ; Sw. tvak = refuse, 
trash, wreck. The literal sense Is “that which 
is drifted or driven ashore,* 4 hence, it pro- 
perly means pieces of ships drifted ashore, 
also wrack or seaweed. Wreck and trraci are 
doublets.) 

L Literally: 

1. The destruction of a ship by being driven 
ashore, dashed against rocks, foundered by 
stress of weather, or the like ; shipwreck. 

2. The ruins of a ship stranded; a vessel 
dashed against rocka or land, and hroken or 
otherwise destroyed, or totally crippled or 
liyured by violence or fracture ; any ship or 
goods driven ashore, or found deserted at 
sea in su unmanageable condition ; specif., in 
law, goods, Ac., which after a shipwreck have 
been thrown ashore by the sea, as distin- 
guished from flotsam, jetsam, snd ligau (see 
these words). According to Engiieh law, goods 
cast aahora after shipwreck are the property of 
tha crown, or in some cases of tha lord of the 
manor, if not claimed within a year and a day. 
Iu other countries tha laws vary as to owner- 
ship of wreckage. 


3. [Wrack, (I).] (Scotch.) 

IL Figuratively : 

1. Destruction or ruin generally ; dissolu- 
tion, especially by violence. 

“ H* labour'd io hi* country's wreck." 

Shaketp. : Macbeth, L ft 

2. The remains of anything destroyed, 
ruined, fatally injured, or wastedaway. 

" Threo were In a dongoon cast. 

Of whom this terse* is left tho I**L" 

Byron : Prisoner of ChUlon, t. L 

TT Receivers of wrecks : [Receiver, 1] (2)]. 

wreck- commission, s. 

Law: A court established to investigate 
the causes of the several shipwrecks which 
occur from time to time. It first a&t Oct, 80, 
1878. (English.] 

wreck-free, a. Exempted from the for- 
feiture of shipwrecked goods snd vessels, ae 
the Ciaqne-ports— a privilege granted to them 
by a charter of Edward L (English.) 

wreck-master, s. An official appointed 


to take charge of goods, &c., cast ashore after 
a shipwreck. 


wreck -threatening, a. Threaten- 
ing shipwreck and ruin. ( Shakesp . ; Rape at 
Lucrece, 590.) 

wreck (1), v.t. & i. [Wreck (1), t.] 

A Transitive: 

L Literally: 

I. To destroy or cast away, as a vessel, oy 
violence, collision, or the like ; to destroy by 
driving against the shore, rocks, Ac. ; as, The 
vessel was wrecked off thla coast. 


2. To cause to aufler ahipwreck. 

“ decked on tbs rsry island w« but a fsw days 
before so ardently wished to be sL"-Coo*.- Second 
I oyage, hk. L. ch. a. 


1L Figuratively: 
h To destroy, to pull to pieces. 

2. To ruin or destroy generally ; to ruin the 
prospects ©L 


* B. Intrans. : To suffer wreck or ruin ; to 
be shipwrecked. 

** Rock* whereon greatest men hare often wreck'd.” 

. * . MU ton : P. IL, ii, 22ft 

wreck-fish, ft 


Ichthy . : A name aometimes given to Poly* 
prion cemlum, the Stoue-bass (q.v.), from tha 
circumatance that it often comes iu with fiag- 
menta of wreck. It is very common round 
Madeira and tu tha Mediterranean, and ranges 
south to the Cape of Good Hope. Length 
about aixteen inches ; dark purplish brown 
above, silvery white beneath. 


* wrSck (2), v.f. [Wr eak (1), v.) 
wrSck (2), ft [Rack (2)J 

Mining: A kind of frame or table ; ft rack 

wreck (3), ft [Wreak, ft] 

wreck'-age (age as fg), «. [Eng. wreck (l) ; 
■age.) 

*L The act of wrecking; the state of 
betng wrecked. 

2. Tha ruins or remain* of a *hip or cargo 
that has been wrecked ; material cast up by, 
or floating on the sea from a wrecked vessel. 


•wrecko (!)»*• [A.S.tmrc.] Revenge, vence* 
ance. ( Fabyan : Chronycle, ch. xxxi.) 

* wrecke (2), ». [Wretch.] 

wreok'-er, s. [Eng. wreck OX ft ; *er . j 

L One who plunders tha wrecks of veseels. 

2. One who, by showing delusive lights or 
other mean a, causes ships to go out of their 
course aud be cast ashore, ao that he may 
obtain plunder from tha wreck. 

3. One whose occupation is to remove the 
cargo from & wrecked vessel, or to assist in 
recovering it when washed out, for the benefit 
of the owners and underwriters ; also a vessel 
employed in this occupation. 

4. On a who deliberately ruins a valuable 
property (especially for hi* own profit) ; as a 
railroad wrecker— one who purposely seeks to 
bankrupt a railroad corporation, intending to 
gain control of its business and possession* at 
tha expense of tha former owners. 

• wrSck'-ful, a. [Eng. irr«fc(l), «• ; -MO-] 
Causing wreck, ruin, or destruction ; ruinous, 
destructive. 

M Tbs wreckful storm* thst cloud tbs brow of w*r." 

Scott .* Lady qf the Lake, t. L 

wreck-Lug, pr. par. or a. (Wreck (1), v.] 

wrecking - car, t. A car or carriage 
carrying contrivances for removing obstruc- 
tions from the track, such aa wrecked care or 
locomotives, fallen rocks or trees. (Amer.) 

wrEn, * wrenne, s. [A.S. wrtnna, wreknna , 
= lit., tha lasciviona bird; A.S. tmfen* = las- 
civious; cogn. with Dan. trmfc = prond ; Sw. 
vrensk = not castrated (said of borsesX The 
form of the root is wrin- = to neigh (as a 
horseX to sqnesl (as a pigX used of various 
auimala, and, as applied to the wren, it may 
be taken = to chirp, to twitter,] 

Ornithology : 

1. The popular name for any of the Troglo- 
dytidse (q.v.), especially Troglodytes parvulus , 
the Common Wren, widely dispersed over 
Great Britain and Ireland, ranging through 
Europe to the North of Africa and Asia. 
There are numerous species of wren in the 


J&te, f&t, tare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, wire, sir, marine; go, p&t, 
«nr, wore, w$U; work, whd, son ; mate, eftb. cure, pnite, car, rule, fall ; try, Sjrrlan. m, ce = e ; ey = a ; qu = lew. 
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United States, mostly belonging to different 
frenaro. Tha House Wren (T. dcmeUxau) la 
larger than the European Wren, being about 
five Inches long, and is less shy, building near 
hnuaea and in boxes prepared for It. It is 
abundant in the eastern pert of tha country. 
The male is pugnacious, attacking birds mnch 
larger than itself. The Winter Wran (T. 
hvZnalit) ia closely similar to the European 
Wren. It ia common from Labrador to 
Louisiana. Several other American species 
closely agree in habits with the Common 
Wren. The nest of the latter bird ia large, 
generally oval, and dome-shaped at top, with a 
small hole at ona end or in tha side. Tha eggs 
ara usually from six to eight in number. 

2. The name ia also applied to several of 
the Sylvild®, with which the Common Wren 
waa formerly classed. Regulus cristatus is the 
Golden-crested, and R. ignicaplllus the Fire- 
crested Wren, &C. 

wren-boy, a One of a party of persons 
who go out to hunt the Wren on Chriatraaa- 
day. IWrennino-dav.] 

“ On tho follow Inf d«v, th* feast of St. 8l«ph«n,tbe 
dead bird. hung by the leg betweim hoop*, 

crossed at right angles, and decked wit h rilib ona.^was 
carried about hy the Wren-boys. —larrell: BrU. 
Bird t (ed. 4th), l. ¥*. 

wren-like spine-tall, *. 

Omith. : Synallaxistroglodytoides. [Synal- 
LAXie.j 
wren-tit, i. 

Omith. : Chamcm /asciata, a small bird from 
the coast region of California. It was dis- 
covered and described by Dr. Gambel, of 
Philadelphia, U.S.A., who gave It Its popular 
name because It seemed to combine within 
itself the principal characteristics ol the Wren 
and the Titmouse. (Baird, Brewer, <t Rldg * 
way : North American Birds, L 84.) 

wrench, " wrench©, * wrinche, o.f. [A.S. 

wrcnoan =s to deceive.] [Wbknch, a] 

L Literally: 

1. To pull with a twist ; to wrest, twist, or 
force by violence. 

«* Wrench hi* sword from him.** 

. Shaketp. : Othello. v. X 

2. To bite with a twisting movement of the 
head. 

** Each man run* hi* bone, with CxMcie* and note* 
Which dog first turn* the hare, which first the nther 

Th*y French her oaoe or twloe,*re *ho •» .tern will 
take." Drayton : Poly-Otbioss, a 2A 

* 3, To strain, to sprain. 

•' You we nehed your- foot afalnit a atone, and were 
forced to •tay."— Swift. 

« 4. To affect with extreme pain or anguish ; 
to rack. _ . _ 

" Through th* *paoe 

Of twelve ensuing day* hi* from* wo* wwwefcwi 

Wordsworth. (Amanda!*) 

IL Figuratively : 

L To drag or extort by violence. 

M Wrenching from ruined lowl*nd swain 
Hi* herd* and harvest reared . 

Scott : Lady of th 4 Lake. ▼, ft 

* 2. To pervert, to twist, to wreSt. 

« if renching the true cause the false neyf—Bhaketp. t 
% Henry IV .. IL I. 

wrfincli, "wrench©, * wrenk, *wrenke, 

* wrinche, «. [A.S. wrence, vortno — guile, 
fraud, deceit. Allied to wring (q.v.), andGer. 
verrenken = to wrench; M. H. Ger. renken; 
Ger. rank- an intrigue, trick, artifice, and 
(provincial ly) crookedness.] 

* 1. Deceit, fraud. 

* *"■>*“ ‘ U * • oth ' 

* 2. StraUgem, trick, artfulness. ■ 

- The worlde U to millclou*. that yf ^JS***“£ 
horde to prepare against hi* winch**, it will ouer- 
thro»e var— Golden Boke, let A 

3, A violent twist ; a pull with twisting. 

“Ifone strain© make them not cantos** let them 
bee stretched hut on* wrench higher. —Bp. HmU : 
Coni. ; The Ark* <t Dagon. 

4, A bite given with a twisting movement of 
the head. 

" The white olokcd op on the inside for two or three 
wenches and th# kilt'— Field, Jan. 1S8A 

5, A sprain ; an injury by twisting, as In a 
joint. 

“ The foot being injured by * wench, the whota leg 
therehy lo*e* it* strength."— Locke. 

* 6. A means of compulsion. 

" To make his profit of thi* buslneesof . . . I^*P]** 
m * wrenok and mean for peaoe. —Bacon : Henry » 11. 

7. An instrument consisting of* bar having 
jaws adapted to catch upon tho head of a bolt 


or upon a nut to turn it, or to hold the latter 
from turning in some cases when the bolt ta 
being rotated. Soma liava a variety of jaws 
to suit different sizes of nuts aud bolts. 

wrench-hammer, «. A hammer having 
a movable member to form a spanner. 

wrSn'-nmg, s. [Eng. wren; -ing.] Chasing 
the wren (q.v.). (See compound.) 

wrenning-day, «. 

Folk-lore: The name given in the south of 
Ireland to St. Stephen^ Day (Dec. 2(3), on 
which It was formerly the custom to liunt the 
wren, and bear its body in procession from 
house to house, soliciting contributions to- 
wards the cost of a merry-making. Various 
accounts are given of the origin of this custom, 
but as in Celtic mythology the wren was re- 
garded as having brought fire from heaven for 
the use of man, and os somewhat similar cus- 
toms exist in many other places, it ia probable 
that this hunting the wren had once a mystic 
meaning in connection with the great festive 
season of the firat twelve nights of the sun’s 
return from the winter solstice, and that the 
killing of the bird was originally sacrificial. 

wrest, * wrast, v.t. & i. [A.S. ivrtetan = 
to twist forcibly ; wntst = firm, strong, from 
wr&dh, pa. t. of wrlihan ~ to writhe (q.v.) ; 
cogn. with I cel. relsta = to wrest; Dan, vriste .] 
[Wrestle.] 

A. Transitive i 
L Literally : 

1. To twist ; to wrench ; to move from a 
fixed position by the application of a violent 
twisting force. 

“ Lest Heav^ should west It from my Idle hand." 

Rowe : Tamerlane, ir. 

* 2. To tune, as with a wrest. 

IT. Figuratively : 

L To extort or bring out, as by a twisting, 
wrenching, or painfiil force ; to obtain or ex- 
tort, as by torture, violence, or force. 

** Fate hM wetted th* c*nfe*«lo* Iron* m* * 

A Odium ; Cato, iT. L 

2. To subject to an improper strain; to 
apply unjustifiably to* different ot improper 
use; to turn from truth or twist from the 
natural or proper meaning by violence; to 
pervert, to distort. 

** Two or thre teste* wrongfully wetted."— A Boke 
made by John Pryth, fol. * 

* B. Intrans. : To wrestle, to contend. 

« Thai . . . wetted *g*I»wt the truth of * lone time." 
—Bp. Gardner : Of True Obedience, foL 83. 

% In this sense perhaps a misprint for 
wrestle (q.Y.). 

wr§st, a [Wrest, «.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

1. The act of one who wrests or wrenches ; 
a wrench, a twiat. 

“ Adown he ke*t it with *o pnlsrant west. 

That back ig&lu it did Aloxt rebound. 

Speiuer .* P. Q., IL xL 42. 

* 2. Distortion, perversion. . 

“ What needetb thi* west, to draw out from tu aa 
accusation of foreign churches T ”— Hooker : Eccles. 
Po litie. 

3. An instrument of the wrench, screw-kcy, 
or epannerkind; a turning-instrument, such 
as a wrench, tuning -key, bedstead-key, 
spanner, Ac. 

“A bond that knittclh, or rather a wrmt that 
■traineth and stretcheth benovoleno* to tho utmcaL 
—P. Holland : Plutarch, p, 4. 

IL Hydraul. : The partition in a water- 
wheel by which the form of the bucket* Is de- 
termined. 

* wrest-beer, «. Some kind of beer. 

“ Jaat 0 * in h rawing west-brer there'* a great deal 
of bu*ln«M iu grinding the malt ; and that *poil* any 
man’* cloattaa that come* near it ; tb*n It muit b* 
muh'd, then come* a fellow In and drink* of the wort, 
and be'* drunk : then they ke*p « hug* quarter when 
they carry it into th* cellar, and a twelvemonth after 
*ti* dclioat* fine beer."— Selden: Table-Talk; Parlia- 
ment. 

wrSst'-er, a [Eng. wrest, r. ; -cr.] One who 
wrests. 

« v*t hlame not the clorioorde, th* wetter doth 
wrong.*' Skelton: A Claricorde . 


arms or body, each endeavouring to throw th«- 
other by trippiug him up, or throwing him oft 
his balance. 

"To-morrow, »ir, I wrestle formy credit."— Shakeep>- f 
At rou Like It, 1. L 

» 2. To struggle, to contend, to yin. 

“ HI wrestle with you In my *trongtb of lore. 

Shaketp. : A ntony k Cleopatra, in. X 

*3. To contend; to be opposed to each 
other. 

M Wrestling wind*, oot of dispersed whirl 
Bcflght themiclve*." . .. „ 

Surrey : Virgil e ; JSneis, hk. ti. 

* 4. To strive earnestly by means of suppli- 
cation ; to make earnest supplication. 

B. Trails. ; To contend with In wrestling. 

wrear-tle (tl© as el), s. [Wrestle, *.] A 
bout at wrestling ; a wrestling-match. 

“ W f hom In a tercstle th* gient catching aloft, ; "Itb- 
a terrlhl* hogg broke thre* ef hi* riU. '—Milton : 
Hitt. Eng., hk. L 


wr5s'-tl©, * wr&s'-tle (tie as $l) wrax- 

le, v.i. & t. [A frequent, from wrest (q.v.) ; 
A.S. wrdhstlian, wraxlian ; cogn. with O. Dot. 
wrostekn, worstden — to wrestle.] 

A Intransitive: 

1. To contend by grappling with and trying 
to throw down another ; to strive with arms 
extended aa two men who seize each other by 


wrSst'-ler, wr&st-ler, r (* ailent), ». [AS. 
wrwstlere.\ One who wrestles ; one who te- 
ak iiled in wrestling. 

•* [Ha] colli th* wrestlers to th* level •and*.*’ 

1 Pope: Homer; Ihad xxiiL S1L 

wrgst'-ling (< ailent), pr. par., a., & A- 
[Wrestle, v .) 

A. <fc B. As pr. par. dpartic. adj. : (See the- 
verbX 

C, Ae substantive : 

1, The act, practice, or exercise of contend- . 
ing, as of two men, who, with extended arms*, 
seize each other by the arms or body, and en- 
deavour each to throw the other hy tripping; 
up hia heels or twitching him off his balance. 

" In which wreitlynge ye G*aunt brake a rrbb* i» 
y* aide of Comaua"— Pabyan: Chronycle , ch. It. 

*2. A winding. 

“ The river having with a great turning comniw* 
alter much wrettlirtg gotten out toward* th* north. 

P. Holland: Camden, p. 273. 

wretch, * wrecche, * wreche, * wretch®, 

s. [A.S. wrecca, wraxca, u freed = *n outcast, 
an exile ; lit. = one driven out, from wrecan 
to drive out, to persecute, to wreak (q.v.) ; cf- 
wrcec — exile.] [Wreak (1), t>.. Wreck (IX *•! 

1. A miserable person ; one who is sunk ia 
the deepest woe or distress ; one who is ex- 
tremely miserable or unhappy. 

“ The wretch that lie* in woo." 

Bhakesp. : Midsummer Eight s Dream, r. 

2. A despicable character ; a worthless mor- 
tal ; ft mean, base, or vile person. 

“ Hi* etoggrrlng feet deny 
Tho coward wretch the privilege to ®y. 

Pope : Homer : Odyssey xviit. Hi 

3. Often used by way of slight or ironicaL 
pity or contempt. 

•• poor naked wretches, wheresoe'er yon ore, 

That bkle th* pelting of thi* pitiless *torm. 

Shaketp. : Lear, iu. A 

*4. Used as ft word of tenderness mingled- 
with pity. 

“ Ex*eD*nt wretch/ Perdition catch my aonl 
But I dn lovo thee." Shaketp. : Othello, lit X 

•wretoh-cock, *wreth-o&ck, - wreth' 
6clc, ft [See del] Apparently a coinage b r 
Jnnson, from Eng. wretch , and cock, an* 
meaning a stunted, imperfect creature 

•• Tho fmmona imp yet grew a wretchcock ; and tho 
for seven year* together he were very carefully carrU d 
at hi* ia other's back, yet looks as if he never said liiw- 
qalnqaeranium."— Masque of Gipsies. 

Gifford (note in loc .) believes the true reading 
to be wnthcock, and says »' In every laige* 
breed of domestic fowls there is usually a 
miserable little stunted creature . . . Thi*- 
unfortunate abortive the good wives call ia 
wrethcock; end this Is all the mystery. 
Skelton ( Elinour Rumvting ) uses the won] 
wrethockes in the sense of, miserable, starved, 
goslings. 

wrStch’-Sd, * wreoched, "wreohed©, 

. * wrecchld, ^wrotcDode, *wrcch-id, 

o, [Eng. wretch, i -ed.] 

* 1, Originally, wicked as well as miserable 
In person or circumstances. 

“Nero reigned after thi* Claudius, of alk> m«s • 
wrechidestf— Capgrave : Chronicle of England, p. «2. 

2. Miserable, unhappy ; eunk In deep afflic- 
tion, distress, or woe, as from want, anxiety,, 
or grief. 

“ 0 wstched husband of * wetchsd wlft-r* 

Pope: Homer; Tliod xxJ*. Wft 

3. Characterized or accompanied byraisery^. 
unhappiness, or woe; calamitous, miserablev 
pitiable, afflictive. 

-r.topw, lT . , 


jaw* nuiqjieu w w “* ■ — 

boil, b^; p&t, ufrl; eat, fell, ehoru*. fhln, bench; go, 6cm; tbln, this; sin. a,; expect, eytet. -laff- 

i-t^=8hxn. -tlon, -elon = ebfii»; -lion, -flon=zhfin. -dons. -tteua -^on. = ebua -ble, -die, &c. — b?!, d?i- 
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4. Worthless, paltry, sorry; very poor or 
mean ; contempt ibis. 

“JAJeeted noi*« la thu moat wretched thin* ' 

That to contempt can empty acribhlere bring. 

. „ _ Roscommon. 

*5. Despicable, hateful, abominable. 

** Hie wretched, bloody, and usurping boar " 

Shaketp. : Richard ///,* t. 1 

6. Extremely uncomfortable or unpleasant • 
as, -wretched weather. (Colloq.) 

WTct^h-^d-1^, * wrecch-ed-lyche, adv. 
[Eng. wretched; - ly .] * 

1. In a wretched or miserable manner : 
miserably, unhappily. 

M 1“ *0 but how wretchedly ha deld." 

Chaucer: C. T., 14.ML 

2. Meanly, poorly, contemptibly, despicably. 

3. In an inferior, poor, or unskilful manner, 

T D^*u, t \ts7 SmC1i ' th ° agh handled-' 

Wr5t^h - ©d - ness, *. [Eng. wretched ; -guts.) 

1. The quality or state of being wretched or 
miserable; misery; extreme nuhsppiness or 
distress. 

" o tha fierce wretchedness that glory bring* na I 
Hhtskesp. : Timon, It. 1 

2. Meanness, despicableness. 

3. Worthlessness, inferiority : as, the wretch- 
edness of a performance. 

, Extrem8 discomfort or nn pleasantness . 
as, the wretchedness of ths weather. ( CeUoq .) 


wretchedly — wringly 


•wrStch'-fol, * wreodie-faL a. [Eng. 
wretch; -/ul(0.] Wretched. 

than art « wrecch# and 
wreccheftu. — Wychff* ; Apocalip* UL 

*wrSt$lx’-l§ss, a. [A corrupt of retchless, or 
reckless; c£ wreak (2\ v.) Reckless. 

^T^ n ^ W ‘ th V "retchless, c arele**, inderoat 
tplriL —Bp. Taylor: Sermons, rol. i, *er. 14. 

* -l§ss-ljf, adv . {Eng. wretchless; 

*ty-] Recklessly, carelessly. 

th ** r J. hat do tb « boaineas 

wretchleuly. — , Strype : Tract Shewing, Ac. 

* wrgtch-lgssnSs «, "wratch-le# nes, 

*- [Eng. wretchless; -ness.) Recklessness 
carelessness. * 

tSJL 1 «nd* la • wretchlsesness of *plrlt to 

I”* r.»!or , 4^ 

wr8tli'~c5ck, 

COCK.] 

* wroye, *. [Wrat.) 

\Wlie (I), v.t . [A.S. trrtyan.] To array, to 

cover, to cloak. 

“ Thongh I him writ e night and male# him warm.' 

Chaucer: C. T., 7,404. 

wrie (2), * wrye, v.i 

to bend. 

" Th# ^ r ^.‘> w ' or * a ' “d wryet and 

Beamm. A Flet. : Wonsan's Prise, 111. L 

* TS?* # **USS*, * wrygge, v.t. [Cf. a.s. 
wrigian = to impel, to move forward ; Mid. 
Eng .wrtkke = to twist to and fro.] To wrig- 
gle ; to rub or move to and fro. 

“ Tha bore hi* taU# wrygget 
Against th# high bench." 

Skelton : Mlinour Humming. 


wrgth-Ack, $, [Wrktch- 


[Wrv.o.] To twist, 


Wrig'-gle, * wiig-i©, v.i. k t, [A freq. from 
wng fq.v.) ; ct Dut wriggelen = to wriggle ; 
freq. from wrikken = to stir or move to and 
fh> ; Dan. vrikkc = to wriggle ; Sw. vricha - 
to turn to and fro.) 

A. Intransitive : 

h £ U ' \7° turn » or mov « body to 
and fro with short motions like a worm or an 
eel; to move with writhing contortions or 
twistings of the body. 

** Tbt wriggling try aooo fill tho ere# Vs arc and." 

Cow per : Progress of Error, 4M, 

\ Fig : ; proceed in a mean, grovelling, 
or despicable manner ; to gsin one’s end by 
paltry shifts or schemes; to mske way by 
contemptible artifice or contrivance. 

th# 01 tha i»w to 

irriggie oat of hU agrsemeot. "—Field, Feb. 19 , is$ 7 . 

B. Transitive : 

a L v° * wriggling motion ; to intro- 

duce by writhing or twisting. 

,ox » hard shift to 

wriggle hi* body ioto • hen-rood.* L Estrange. 

f 2. To effect by wriggling. 


•wrigr-gie. 0 . [Wriools, r.] Pliant, flexible. 

“ }*J nested rente* all shlrer and abske . . . 

Iher wont in the wiod wag ? tbelr wriggle tail*. 

F*rke m a peacock, hut now It aTaila^ - 

Spenser: Shepheardt Calender; February. ' 

wrig'-gler, «. {Eng. wrigglle), v. ; -er.) 

1. Ons who wriggles. 

2. Ons who works himself forward, or seeks 
to attain his end by continued employment of 
low. petty, or base means. 

**.In »plte of all tho wrigglers into place." 

Cow per ; Tirocinium, 432. 

wright (gh silent), * wrlghte, s. [ A.S. wyrhta 

a workman, a maker, a creator, from wvrht 
~ ? de ® d » work, with suff. -a, of the agent, as 
In hunta = shunter. From wgrean = to work ; 
cogn. with O. Sax. wurhtio = a wright, from 
I? 1 ™ IT a deed » fr°a wirkian = to work ; 
2*,,^L Ger * Wur \ t0 ~ a wri S ht » from wruht, 
wuraht = a work, merit, from wurchan = to 
work.] One who is occupied in some kind of 
mechanical, business ; sn artificer ; a work- 
man, especially in Scotland and soras parts 
of England ; a worker In wood, « carpenter. 
Ths use of ths word is now almost entirely 
confined to compounds, as shipwrt^Af, whsel- 
wrnght, playwright, &c. 

** bright* that hit wroghten was non yaared." 

P. Plowmen, p. 1»«. 

(9 h silentX *. pi [Mod. Lat. 
wright(ia); Lat. fem. pL adj. snff. -tee.) 

Bot. : A tribe of Apocynaceae, with a donble 
ovary ana comose seeds. 

8ilent )» «• [Named after Mr. 
William Wright (1740-1827), M.D., F.R.S., Ac., 
a Scotch botanist resident in Jamaica.) 

Bot. : The typical genus of Wrighteae (q.vA 
Calyx five-parted ; corolla salver-shaped, the 
throat with ten divided scales ; stamens ex- 
serted ; anthers sagittate; follicles distinct or 
combined. Wrightia tinctoria Is a small tree, 
anative of R^jputens and Central and Southern 
India. The seeds are said to be used In dye- 
ing, and the leaves, with the seeds of Cassia 
Tara, to yield an indigo colonr. W. tomen- 
kwo, a email, deciduous tree, growing in 
India and Bnrmah, has a yellow juice, which, 
mixed with water, produces a permanent yel- 
gw dye. It Is used by the Nepanlese to stop 
bleeding, and the bark is given as an antidote 
to snake-bite. Wrightia antidysenlerica. a 
small tree found in India and Burmah, Is a 
most valuable remedy for dysentery ; the Arabs 
8nd Psrsiane consider the seeds as carmina- 
tive, astringent, tonic, and aphrodisiso. The 
tree furnishes ConessI bark. The wood of W. 
tinctoria, W. tomentosa, and W. mollisstma 1« 
used for carving and turning, and that of W. 
coccinea for making palanquins, 

M sllentX <• [Mod. Lat. 
wnght(ia) ; suff. -ine.) 

Chem. : C^H^NaO (7). A basic substance 
nbtamed from the pulverised seeds of Wrightia 
antidysenterica by digesting with hot alcohol 
It forms an amorphous powder, soluble in 
water, alcohol, and dilute acids ; insoluble In 
ether and In carbon disulphide. 

WTlm'-ple, * wrympyl, * rympyl, #. [a 

nasalised form, from ripple (q. v.> J A wrinkle. 


* 3. To pain, as by twistiog, squeerine or 

* V tortare * ^nnent, to disfress 
to harass, to worry. ’ 

whw hu - h - dw ^ 

spi*ir T ° 8hake ’ “ a S esttt « of distress or do. 

** Wr **lflnO her hand** in women - * pittlou* wIm" 
Spenser : F. Q., Lt SO. 

ino I? extrac ! ; or ° bt4i Q by twisting, pres*, 
m or squeezing; to squeeze or press onti 
as. To wring water out of a wet garment. 

6. To press or force a liquid out ot 

" Hi* f»lr# stede in hU prlklnif 
So * watte, that men might him wring.'* 

^ T, ^ Chaucer ; C. f\ 11,701. 

nnl* ? ea / e ’ fl ^ ra t'vely, to extort or draw 
out by force, violencs, or oppression, or 
against one’s will; to force from. ^ 

" Y ° Ur °/^ r L k,od “«- d?th wring tear* from me.** 
Shak **P- i Much Ado About Sothing, v. 1. 

rtr subject to extortion ; to persecnteoi 
oppress In order to enforce compliance. 

" The merchant - adrentorers hare h^n 

"* a * m,v * 4 th « qaick." — Hayw^l 

9. To bend or strain ont of Its proper posi- 
tion : as, To wring a mast ^ 

*10. To divert or turn from one’s purpose, 
or Into a certain courss of action. 

" Octavio wu erer more wrong to the wane bi 
n^and.andryapit ee.’-R. AschLm; iJJr ^ohl 

11. To wrest from the tras or natural mean- 
ing or purpose ; to pervsrt, to distort 

tlmf h wh rt U X<w r ignorant poetwter* of tha 

time, who, when they havo rot acquainted with a 
atranee word, nerer re*t tlU they haVTwrrtr " ■ 

; f ha . w holo fabric of their a 


PnZ$?pZh. “ nfmp * 1 ' or Ruga.”- 

“ I hold a forme within a wrimpled akin." 

Whetston : Life A Death of Gascoigne, 

*wrfnch,v.f. [Wrexch, v.] 

* wrine, v.t [For wrien = wrie n\ vA To 
cover. 1 

Clothe* to wrine him." 

Romaunt of the Bose. 

Wring (pa. t • wrong, * wringed, * wrong, 
wronge, wrung ; pa. par. wrung, * wrong, 
™™ngc, * wrongen, * wrungen), v.t & l [A.8. 
yrringan (pa. t wrung ; pa. par. wrungon) = 
to press, to compress, to strain ; cogn. with 
Dut . wringen; Low Oer. wringcn=z to twist 
together ; Dan. wringle — to twist, to tangls : 
8w rroaflro = to distort, to pervert, to wrest ; 
O. H.Oer. hringan (for wringan) ; Ger. ringen 
(pa. t rang ; ps. par. gerungm) = to wring, 
to wrest, to turn, to struggle, to wrestle.) 

A. Transitive: 

1. To twist and squeeze or compress; to 
torn and strain with force or violsnce. 

Z To press, to squeeze. 

*’ Yoa hart my hand with wringing.” 

Shaketp.: Venus A Adonis, m. 


fiar 

uwir 

t J£ ^ nira7l8 ‘ * To writhe as In pain ; to 

“ He wrings at *ome di*tre«» .** 

Shaketp. : Cymbeline, 111 I, 

T 1-. To wring of: To force off; to separate 
by wringing. 

a.. ,/ ' bl * h ~ d '“ db " ml *“ 

2. To trrin^ out : 

(1) To force ont ; to squeeze out by twisting. 

(2) To free from a liquid by pressing or 
wringing : as, To wring out clothea, 

VTing, a [Wrino, «.) a writhing, a twist- 
ing, or turning, as In pain or anguish. 

ln “• WW*- 

l - ^ ^ by ihlp- 

wrighta to bend end secure the planks against 
ths timbers till they are fastened by bolts, 
epikes, and treenails. J ^ 

Wring-staff; a A strong bar of wood 
used In applying wring-bolts for the purpose 
of settmg-to the planks. 

wring' -©r, * rlng-er, s. [Eng. wring , t. ; 
-er.j 

1 . Literally: 

(1) One who wrings. 

. Qolcklr. i* In th# manner of hi* mtm. 

hia laundre**, hi* wisher, and hia wringer." Shakes*^ 
Merry Wises qf Windsor, l X -onaeeep.. 

(2) A wringfng-machine (q.v.), 

* 2. Fig. : An extortioner. 

WriAg'-Lns, pr. por., «.,&«. [Wiuiro, r.) 
thfrCThf - A " *'’* 1 ” r ‘ *^Oicip. adj. : (Set 
C, As substantive : 

1. The act of one who wrings ; the etete of 
being wrung. 

Na T5a* " rin * rinff 01 th * hand*."— JTnoct- Xteays, 

* 2. A sharp pain. 

’ To mitigate th# torment* and wringing of ♦>*- 
chDliqu«."->. PUnie, 

wringing-wet) a. So wet as to require 
wringing out, or that water can be wrung ont. 

-i*I^i.? OOI 7L^* hanD,ul • • • new con»« from hi* boat 
JW "r* 7 ****-**. "-Hooker : %^mon7n 

wrlnglng macMne, s. A machine ot 
apparatus for wringing or pressing water ont 
of anything, especially an apparatus for press- 
ing water from clothea after they have been 
washed. 

’ wring' -1^, * wring -lye, adv. [Eng. 
wring ; -Zy.) In a twisted manner or fashion. 

" Three ahowe* wrhrglft wrlthen." 

Stnnjr*ur*< .• Conceits*, jk 1ST. 


w«t, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire. eir. marine; go, p«t, 
WOrk - Wk0 ’ Boa: mut ^ <**• Vilt^ enr, rule, fnU; try, Syrian. ».« = •; ey = *; q n = k w“ 
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wrin'-kle (1), * wrin-cle, * wrino-kle, 
* wrin-kol, * wrin-kiL * wryn-kyl, i. 

[Properly = a little twist, a slight distortion, 
causiag unevenness ; a dimin. form from A.S. 
wringan — to press, to wring (q.v.) ; cogn. 
with G. But wrinckel = a wrinkle ; i vrinckelen 
= to wrinkle ; wringen = to writhe, to twist, 
to wring; Dan. rynfc« = & wrinkle, pucker, 
cither, fold ; rynke = to wriukle ; Sw. rynlca 
(a. A v.) ; Qer. runzel — a wrinkle ; riinzeln = 
to wrinkle, to frown.] 

1. A small ridge or prominence, or a fUr- 
r®w, caused by th8 shrinking or contraction 
of any smooth surface; a corrugation, a 
crease, a fold. 

" Behold what wrinkles I have earn'd." N 
Copper: To Christina, Queen qf Sweden. 


* 2. A ripple. 

M 8omo fell In the gulf, which received the eprlnklee 
W T lth a thousand circling wrinkles.” 

Byron : Sit ye of Corinth, xxxilL 


wrin'-kle (2), S. [A dimin. from A.S. wrenc 
— a trick.] [Wbench.] A short, pithy piece 
of information or advice ; a valuable hint or 
bit of instruction as to a course to be pur- 
sued ; a new or good, idea ; a device. (Colloq.) 

44 It U one of the Incident* ont of which many folic 
iruvy got ft wrinkle.”— Field, Oct. 8, 1885. 


wrin'-kle, v.t. & i. [Wrinkle (1), *.] 

A. Trans.: To form or cause wrinkles in; 
to contract into furrows and prominences ; 
to corrugate, to furrow, to crease, to make 
rough and uneven. 

** A keen north wind thftt, blowing dry, 
Wrinkled the face of deluge/* 

MUton : P. L., xL MS. 

B. Intrans. : To become contracted into 
wrinkles ; to shrink Into furrows sod ridges. 


wrin'-kled (le as $1), pa. par . A a. [Wrin- 
kle, v .] 

A. As pa. par. ; (See the verh). 

B. At adjective : 

I. Ord. Lang. : Marked with wrinkles or 
furrows. 

M WrinJUod and furrow’d with habitual thought.** 
Wordsworth : Excursion, bk. vL 

n. Bot. : (1) [Rpoose] ; (2) [Corrugated]. 


wrinkled hornblll , «. 

OmitK : Cranorrhinus carrugatus. The 
genus, which has four species, is from the 
Oriental and Australian regions ; casque high, 
keel-shaped, nearly half the length of the 
bill, and corrugated laterally. 

* wrln'-kle-fall, a. [Eng. wrinkle (1), s. ; 
•full.] Full of wriakles, wrinkled. 

** Sht mend* her face'* wrinklsfuU defection*." 

Sylvester : The Decay, 1M. 

* wrin'-kl^, a. [Eng. wrinkle), a. ; -y.] Some- 
what wrinkled ; having a tendency to become 
wrinkled, puckerod, or creasy. 

“ 01 ring occailoual. dry, wrinkly indication* of cry- 
Ing.**— G/Eliot : Middlemarch, ch. xxxli. 

Wris'-bergf, s. [See def. and compounds.] 
An anatomist, discoverer, or deacriber of the 
cartilages, ganglion, and nerve called after him. 
^ (1) Cartilages of Wrisberg : 

A not. : Two very small, soft, yellowish, 
cartilaginous bodiea placed one on each side 
in the fold of the mucous membrane, extend- 
ing from the summit of the arytenoid carti- 
lage to the epiglottis. They occasion small 
elevations of the mucous memhrane a little in 
advance of the cartilage of Santorini They 
are called also from their form the Cuneiform 
cartilages. (Quain.) 

(2) Ganglion of Wrisberg : 

Anat.: A small ganglion frequently found 
at the point of union of some nerves in the 
superficial cardiac plexus of the sympathetic 
nerve. 

(S) Nerve of Wrisberg : 

Anat . ; The smaller internal cutaneous 
nerve supplying the integument of the upper 
arm in Its inner and posterior aspect. 


wrist, # wrest©, *wriste, "wirst, *wryst, 
*wyrste, a. [AS.'wruf, the full form 
baing hand-wrist = that which turns the hand 
about ; prob. for wridhst, and formed from 
wridhen, pa. par. of vrridhan ~ to writhe, to 
twist, with euff. -if; cogn. with O. Fries. 
wriuit, wrist, werst = a wrist, hondwriust — 
hand- wrist, fotwriust = foot- wrist or instep ; 
Low Ger. vrrist ; I cel. rist — the instep, from 
ridAwin, pa. par. of rldha = to twist ; Dao. & 
Sw. wist = the instep, from wide, vrida — to 
twist ; Ger. rist = instep, wrist.] [Wrest, 
Writhe.] 


L Ord. Lang.: The joiat by which the 
hand is united to the arm, and hy means Df 
which the hand moves on the forearm; the 
carpus (q. v.). 

" He thftt ftpcftkx doth gripe th« hearer’* wrist. 44 

Shakesp : King John . Iv. a 

IL Machinery: 

1. A stud or pin projecting from a wheel, 
and to which a pitman or connecting-rod is 
attached. The wrist and so much of the 
rsdius of the wheel constitute a crank. 

2. The pin of a crank to which the pitman 
is attached. 

wrist-drop, s. 

Pathol. : The hanging-down of the hands hy 
their own weight when the arms are out- 
stretched. It arises from the paralysis of the 
extensor muscies of the hands and fingers, 
and often appears in lead-palsy (q.v.). 

wrist-joint, e. 

Anat. : The radio-carpal articulation formed 
between the radius and the triangular fihro- 
cartilage above, and the scaphoid, semilunar, 
and cuneiform bones below. The superior 
surface is concave both transversely and from 
before backwards, the inferior one is convex 
in both directions , the former is divided hy 
linear elevations into three parts. It has an 
anterior, a posterior, and two lateral liga- 
ments. The flexion is produced mainly by 
the radial and ulnar flexors of the carpus, 
its extensiou by the extensors of the carpus. 

wrfpt-llnk, s. A link with connected 
buttons for the wristband or cuff. 

wrist-pin, *. 

Mach. : A pin passing through the axis of a 
wrist connection. [Wrist, II.] 

wrist-hind, s. [Bag. wrist, and ba?td.] The 
band or part of the sleeve, especially of a 
shirt-sleeve, which covers ths wrist. 


wrist'-lSt, s. [Eng. tmii, and dimin. suff. 
-^.] 

1. An elastio bandlet worn round a lady's 
wrist to confine the upper part of a glove. 

2. A bracelet. 


“ A tire a lithe and debonair. 

With wristlet* wove a of ftcarlet bead*. 

T. B. Aldrich: Pampino. 

3. A handcuff, 


*• Two or three of the party wearing black dreaw* 
fnatead of grey, with leg iron* a* well aa wristlets, 
to (bow that they were bad -conduct men. —Daily 
TW*rra*>A. Deo. IL 188L 


writ, s. [AS. gerurrit , writ = a writing, from 
writen, pa. par. of writan — to write (q.v. XI 

1. Ordinary Language: 

• 1. That which la written ; a writing, 

“Thle fatal ivrtt. 

The cowplot of tht« tlmelea* tragedy." 

Shakes?. : Titus Andronicus, 1L 8. 

2. Specif, applied to the Script urea or 
books of the Old and New Testaments. 

** Holy writ In babe* hath judgment •hown." 

Shakesp : Alts fTeU, It. L 

• 3. A formal instrument or writing of any 
kind. 

IL Law: A precept issued hy some court 
or magistrate in the name of the government, 
the executive branch of the government, or 
that of the state or people of the state, vested 
with, in any case, the supreme authority, and 
addressed to some public officer or private 
person commandiog him to some particular 
act therein specified. Write were divided into 
original aod judicial. The former issued out 
of the Court of Chancery, and gave authority 
to the courts in which they were returnable 
to proceed with the cause ; these writs are 
now abolished. Judicial writs are such aa 
are Issued in pursuance of a decree, jadgment, 
or order of the court in which the cause 1$ 
pending. The different kinds of writs were 
formerly very numerous, hut many have been 
abolished. The most Important are described 
in this work under the heads : Capias, Error, 
Habeas Corpus, Mandamus, Prohibition, 
Subp(ena, Ac. There are also Write of Elec- 
tion for members of parliament, Ac., addressed 
to the sheriff or other returning officer. 

'‘No royal writ bad sammooed the Convention 
which recalled Chari oe II."— Macaulay : Hist. Eng., 
oh. xL 

* writ, pret. A pa. par. of v. [Write.] 

* writ-a-bfl'-I-tft *. [Eng. writfe) ; -ability.) 
Readiness ability to write. 

“ Yoo «ee Dy my writabUity . . . that my pen ha* 
•till a ooit'« tooth le If— Walpole : Letters, IV. 455. 


* wrttf-a-ble, a. [Eng. writhe); -able.) Cap- 
able of being written dowa. 

"The talk waft hy no mean* writable.”— Mad. 
PtArblay : Diary. 11. 1st. 

* writ-a-tive, a. [Formed from write in 
imitation Df talkative.] Given to writing, dis- 
posed or inclined to write. 

*' Increase 'of year* make* men more talkative hut 
leas writatlee.”— Pope : Letter to Swift. 


write (pt. t. • writ, 1 wroot, wrote, pa. par, 
♦tm'f, *y-write, *writte, written, * wryten), 
v.t. A i. [A.S. writan (pa. t. wrdt , pa. par. 
writen) = to write, to inscribe (ong. = to 
score, to engrave) ; cogn. with O.S. writan — 
to cut, to injure, to write ; Dut. rijten = to 
tear, to split ; Icel. rlta (pa. t. reit, pa. par. 
rtfinn)=to scratch, to cut, to write; Sw. 
rifa = to draw, to delineate ; G. H. Ger. rUan 
= to cut, to tear, to split, to draw or delineate ; 
Ger. reisstn (pa. t. rise, pa. par. gerissen). The 
original sense was that of cutting or scratch- 
ing with a sharp instrument; hence, to en- 
grave ; cf. Goth, writs = a stroke made with 
a pen.] 

A. Transitive: 

L Literally: 

1. To form or trace as with a pen, pencil, or 
the like, on paper or other material, or by a 
graver on wood, Ac. : as. To write letters, to 
write figures. 

2. To produce, form, or make hy tracing 
legible characters expressive of ideas; to set 
down or express in letters or words ; to trace 
or set down hy means of a pen, pencil, or 
other instrument the constituent signs, cha- 
racters, Dr words of. 

M To cipher what is writ In learned book*." 

Bhakesp. : H 'ape of Lucreoe, I1L 

3. To make known, express, disclose, an- 
nounce, communicate, or convey by means of 
characters formed by the pen, Ac. 

" 1 choose to write the thing 1 dare oot «peak." 


i. To cover with characters representing 
words. 

"Till «he have writ a iheet of paper."— Shakesp. ; 

Much Ado, 11. K 

5. To compose and produce aa au author. 

•* Read here and wonder: Fletcher writ the play." 

Beaum. t Fist. : Elder Brother. (To the Reader.] 

6. To designate hy or in writing ; to stylo 
in writing ; to entitle, to declare. 

“ Writs me down an suss.”— Shakesp. ; Much Ado, iv. A 

7. To compose ; to be in the habit of writ- 
ing : as, To write a good or bad atyle. 

* 8. To claim aa a title ; to call one'a self. 

"I write Shakes?. : AUs Well, IL A 


IL Figuratively: 

1, To make known hy aigna ; to show, to 
manifest. 

“ Dimly writ or difficult to «pelL" 

Cowper: Expostulation, *IL 

2. To impress deeply or durably ; to imprint 
deeply or forcibly ; to engrave. 

" Whoee memory U written on the earth 
With yet appearing blood/* 

Shakesp. : * Henry IT., Iv. L 

B* Intransitive : 

1. To form or trace characters with • pen, 
pencil, or other Instrument, upon paper or 
other material ; to perform the act of tracing 
or forming characters so as to represent sounds 
or ideas. 

•* Write till your Ink be dry." 

Shakesp. : Two Gentlemen, 11L &. 

2. To be regularly or customarily employed, 
occupied, or engaged In writing, copying, or 
drawing up documents, accounts, book-keep- 
ing, or the like ; to follow the business, occu- 
pation, or profession of a clerk, amanuenals, 
secretary, bookkeeper, Ac. 

3. To combine or compose Ideas and express 
them on paper for the Information, instruc- 
tion, dt enjoyment of others ; to be engaged 
in literary work; to compose or produce 
articles, books, Ac., as an author. 

M I lived to write, and wrote to live" 

Rogers: Italy ; A Character, IS. 

4. To conduct epistolary correspondence ; 
to correspond hy means of letters ; to com- 
municate Information hy letter, or the like : 
as, I will write to you shortly. 

• 6. Td declare. 

" I will write against it."— : Much Ada, 

Iv. L 


H 1. To write down: 

(1) To trace* or form with the pen, pencil, 
or other instrument ; to record : as. To vrrik 
down anything from dictation. 


boll, po^t, cat, 9 ©!!, chorus, shin, ben$h; go, £em; thin, this; sin, a?; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph^fc 

-dan, -tlan = sh*n, -tion* sion = shun; -tlonu -sion = ^hhn. -clous, -tious, -sioua = sh&s. -Me. -die. Ac. = beL deL 
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(2) To depreciate the character, reputatioo, 
or quality of by writing unfavourably con- 
cerning ; to criticise unfavourably ; to put an 
end to by writing against : «s. To write down 
a play. 

2. To write off: To note or record the de- 
duction, cancelling, or removing of: as. To 
write off a bad debt 

3. To write out: 

(1) To make a copy or transcription of; to 
copy, to transcribe ; especially, to make a fair 
or complete copy of from a rough draft 

(2) To exhaust the ideas or power of pro- 
ducing valuable literary work by too much 
writing. ( U sed reflexively : as. He has written 
himself out.) 

L To write up: 

(1) To contioend, heighten, or raise the 
reputation, character, quality, or value of by 
writteu reports or criticisms ; to bring into 
public notice or estimation by favourable 
criticisms or accounts of : as. To write up a 
pisy or author. 

(2) To give the full details of in writing ; to 
elal>orate ; to work up ; to set down on paper 
with completeness of detail, fulness, elabor- 
ateness, or the like : as, To write up a report 
or account from notes or outlines. 

(3) To complete the transcription or inscrip- 
tion of; specifically, in bookkeeping, to make 
the requisite entries in np to date ; to post 
up : as, To write up a trader's books. 

* write, s. [White, u.] Writing ; handwriting. 

** It W 1 I • short, bat a well-written letter, fa a fair 
hand of write." — Gait: Annalt qfthe Parith, ch. i. 

• WTite-of-hand, r. Handwriting. (Prot?.) 

" A could with that a*d learned writ* qfkand."— Mrs. 
Haskell: Bylvia't Losers, ch. iliil. 

• writ-ee’, a [Eng . writ(e) ; -ee.] The person 
to whom a written documeot is addressed ; 
and so the reader. 

“There U ever a proportion between th« writer*! 
wit and the wr Use’s. — Chapman : Homer;: Iliad, xlv. 
(Coui meat.) 


writ-er, s. [A.S. writer e, from wrltan — to 
write (q.v.).] Ooe who writes; one who has 
written, or is in the habit of writing. Specifi- 
cally— 

1- On8 who is skilled in penmanship; one 
whose occnj>ation coosists cliicfly in using the 
pen, as a clerk, an amanuensis, ascribe; more 
especially a title given— 

(1) To clerke in the service of the late East 
India Company.' 

(2) To temporary copying clerks in the 
Government offices. 

2. A member of the literary profession ; an 
anthor, a journalist, or the like : as, & writer 
for the press ; a writer of novels. 

3. In Scotland a term loosely applied to 
law-agenta, solicitors, attorneys, or the like, 
and sometimes to their principal clerks. 

U * 0) Writer of the tallies : An official who 
entered the amounts of the tallies, or notched 
sticks, formerly need ss a means of keeping 
the accounts of the Exchequer. [Tally, «.] 

(2) Writer to the signet: [Signet]. 

writer’* cramp, writer’s paraly- 
sis, i. 

Pathol. : Scrivener’s palsy (q.v.). 

* l writ'-er-£ss, e. (Eng. writer; -ess.] A fe- 
male writer or author. 

“ Remamber it henceforth, re writeresset, there U 
no inch word as an thoressea.*— Thackeray: JliscelL, 


• writ'-er-llng, *. [Eog. writer; dimin. snfl*. 
•ling.] A petty writer ; a poor or sorry writer 
or author. 

“ Every writer and mrlterUng of came baa a eslary 
from the gorwnmf nt,**— Jiobberds: Memoirs, 1. 420 . 

writ'-er-ship, s. [Eng. writer ; •ship.'} The 
office or position of a writer. 


Th* vacaneiea to be fiUed were In eight writenhips 
bi tha offloe of the secretary of atate for India. — 
Scribner's Magazine , Jane. lflTT, p. 244. 

^ The word is generally used In connection 
with Indian appointments. 


writhe, * wre the, * writh-en, * wryth-en 

(pa. t. writhed. * wroth, pe. par. writhed, 
* writhen), v.t. k i. (Lat. wrldhan = to twist, 
to wind about (pa. t wrddh, pa. par. wrldhen); 
cogn. with I cel. ridha (for vridfux, pa. t reidh, 
pa. par. ridhinn ) ; Dan. vride ; 8w. vrida = 
to wring, twist, turn, wrest; 0. H. Gcr. 


ridan; M. H. Ger. riden. From the same 
root as Lat. verto = to turn, and Eng. worth, 
v . From writhe are derived wrath, wroth, 

wreath , wrest, and wrist.] 

A. Transitive: 

I. Literally: 

* h To twist with violence. 

** The younger crept 

Near the cloeed cradle where an Infant slept. 

And writhed fa la ueck.“ Parnell : Hermit, Ut 

t 2. To distort. 

“ Her month abe writhed, her forehead taught to 
frown. 1 ' Dryden: Theocritus; Idyll. xxllL 

• 3. To turn as in pain or distress. 

** The mighty fatheT beard ; 

And writhed hit look toward the royal walla** 

Surrey : Viryile ; Alne is It. 

*H. Fig. : To pervert, to wrest, to mis- 
apply. 

•* The iraaoa which he yieldeth. ihoweth the least 
part of hia meaning to be that where un to bis words 
are writhed.'— Hooker : Socles. Polity. 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To twist the body about, as in pain : as. 
He writhed in agony. 

* 2. To turn away. 

** Doest thou looks after, that Christ ahonld heare 
thee, whoa thou cal lest him father, when thou writhed 
•way from the stepchildren, csUing thee mother T“— 
} i***,\ Instruction qf a Christian Woman, bk, iL, 
ch. xil» 

• a To twist or twine one’s sell 

*4. To advance hy vermicular motion ; to 
wriggle. 

** Lissome Vivien, holding by his heel. 

Writhed toward him, alided np his knee and sat.** 
Tennyson : Vivien, 88. 

* wrlth'-el, * wrlth-le, v.t. (Eog. writhe; 
freqnent sufl*. -et, - te .] To wrinkle. 

** The ekin that was white Mid smooth fa turned 
Uwnie and writhel'd."—Bp. Hall : SL PauTt Combat. 

• wrlth’-en, * writh-un, a. [Writhe.] 
Twisted, twined. 

“ Vengeance, ye powers fhe cries), and thon whose hand 
Aims the red bolt, and hurla tba writhen brsiid i ” 
Pope: Homer; Odyssey xii. 444. 

writ'-Ihg, • wryt-ing, * wryt-ynge, pr. 

par., a., k s. [Write, u.] 

A. As pr. par. ; (See the verb), 

B. As adj. : Pertainiog to the art or act of 
writing ; used for writing. 

C. As substantive : 

1. The act or art of forming letters aod 
characters on paper, parchment, wood, atone, 
or other material, for the purpose of recording 
Ideas or of communicating them to others by 
visible signs. 

IT Writing may be divided into ideographic 
and phonographic, Le., into signs representing 
the things symbolized by words, and signs re- 
presenting sounds— that is, words themselves, 
la Egyptian hieroglyphs we have ideographs 
and phonographs mixed together; and the 
same thing occurs in the Mexican picture- 
writing. It is generally agreed that the art of 
writing was introduced to the western nations 
by the Phoenicians about 1500 ac. Their 
system was probably based on the Egyptian. 
The Egyptians had three distinct kinds of 
writing— the hieroglyphic, the hieratic, and 
the enchorial or demotic. (See these words.) 
The Greeks at first wrote from right to left ; 
next they adopted a method called bous- 
trophedon, from the motion of the ox iu 
ploughing— that is, alternately from right to 
left, and from left to right Writing from left 
to right Is said to have been introduced in the 
time of Homer by Pronapides of Athens. In 
ancient Greek and Roman writing the words 
wer8 not separated by spaces, and no punctua- 
tion marks were used. In medUeval MSS. a 
variety of styles were used in different epochs 
and countries, and for different uses. [Ma- 
juscule, Minuscule.] Uncial letters pre- 
vailed from the seventh to the tenth centuries. 
[Uncial.] The Gothic cursive was introduced 
about the middle of the thirteenth century. 
The Modern German alphabet was also intro- 
duced about the saras time. The Norman 
style came in with the Conqueror. The Eng- 
lish court hand, an adaptation of Saxon, pre- 
vailed from the sixteenth century to the reign 
of George II., when Ita use was legally abol- 
ished. There are no traces of writing in 
Britain previous to the Roman period. The 
Runic alphabet, used for many centuries in 
Denmark, Norway, and Iceland, was based on 
the Roman. Chinese characters are syllabic, 
and as Chinese words are monosyllables, they 
are strictly ideographic. Their system is said 


to contain 40,000 characters. Sanscrit pos- 
sesses the most perfect knowti alphabet : Its- 
consonants ouraber thirty-throe and its vowel 
signs fourteen. It is written from left to* 
right. (Cuneiform, Ogham, Phonetic, Runic, 

8HOUTHAND.] 


or expressed in letters : as 
(1) An inscription. 

, “And Pilate wrote a title, and pot It on the crow. 
And the waving m J»u» of Nazareth the Klu* of 
tbe Jew s. —John six. 19 . 


(2) A literary or other composition ; a 
manuscript, a book, a pamphlet. (Generally 
In the plural.) 


« Time hed thrown the writings of many poets Into 
the river of obUviou."— Dryden : Cleomenes. (Ep. Ded./ 

(3) Any legal instrument, as a deed, a re- 
ceipt, a bond, an agreement, Ac. 

“ A carrion Heath, within whoee empty eye. 

There U a written scroll ! I ll read the teritina.’ 
bhakesp. : Merchant of Venice, il 7. 

(4) A letter, a note. 


* 3. That which is expressed or stated in a 
book or the like ; au account 

“ Bet that sayluge diaagreeth to the wrytyngt of 
Eu tropics, lor tbe countre of Spayne was not subdued 
hy hyin tyll after that he wm Eiaperoor.**— Pabyan: 
Cronyde, ch. lri 


4. Manner or style of writing : as. That is- 
not bis writing. 

K An obligatory writing : 

Law: A bond (q.v.). 


writing-ball, ». An electric printing 
apparatus, coosisting of a half sphere ofgun- 
metai, resting with its coovex side upwards 
on a frame, and pierced with radial apertures- 
to the number of fifty-two, in which work 
pistons, converging to the centre. Each pis- 
ton is ground off horizontally at ita bottom, 
upon which is engraved a letter, figure, or 
punctuation mark. The pistons are worked 
by the fingers, and when depressed are raised 
by spiral springs. 


writing-book, s. A blank paper book, 
generally ruled, for practice io penmanship; 
a copy-book. 

writing-case, «. A portable writing- 
desk or portfolio. 

writing-chambers, s. pi Apartments 
occupied by lawyers and their clerks, Ac. 

writing-desk, a. A desk with a broad 
sloping top, used for writing on ; also, a port- 
able case containing writing materials; a 
writing-case. 


writing-frame, s. Writing-frames for 
the blind consist of a frame in which a sheet 
of peiier may be placed, and a horizontal 
straight-edge, which forms a guide for the 
hand io making s row of letters. The line 
being completed, tbs straight-edge is lowered 
one notch, and forme a guide for the next line, 
and so on. 


writing-ink, i. [Ink.] 

writing-master, a. A man who teaches 
the art of penmanship. 

writing-paper, a. Paper with a smoothed 
and sized surface so as to be adapted for writ- 
ing npon. 

writing-school, a. A school or academy 
where penmanship or caligraphy is taught. 

writing-table, ». 

* 1. A tablet [Tablet.] 

“ He Mked for • writing. table, *ad wrote, teying, 
Hli name U Johu.** — Lukei. 

2. A table nsed for writing on, having 
generally a desk part, drawers, Ac. * 

writing-telegraph, s. A telegraphic in- 
strument which seuds autographic messages. 


wrlr-ten, * writte, * wryt-en, pa. par. & 
a . [Write.] 

A, As pa. par. (See the verb). 

B. As adj.: Reduced to writing; com- 
mitted to paper, Ac., with pen and ink or 
other material. Opposed to oral or spoken. 

** Langtmga la a coonectlon of audible ilgns, the 
moat apt iu nature for 001 am unicatlon of our thought* ; 
written langnaga H a description of tha »*id audit) la 
aigue by !tgns visible. ’'—Bader; On Language. 


^ (1) It is written : 

Script : It ia stated or declared in Holy 
Scripture. 

"It is written, Thon ihalt worship tba Lord thy 
God, and him o»ly ahalt thou aorvo.**— Jfott. It. ia 
(2) Written law: Law as contained in • 


fate, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pdt, 
or. wore, w<?I£ work, whd, son; mute, ciib, cure, ignite, cur, r&le, fuM ; try, Syrian. «,09 = e; ey=a; = lew. 


wrizzled— wrung 
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statute or etatutes, aa distinguished from n- 
vrritten law. 

written-lichen* *. 

Bot. : Opegrapha scripia. [Opegrapha.] 

<* wrlz'-sled, a. [Prob. for wrist led, from 
wrist or wrest.] Wrinkled. 

” Her i trialed skin, u rough «* m&ple rind. 

So scabby warn, that woaUlhav* loath d all woman- 
kind." Spentar: F. L vilL 47. 

Wroe'-itef, s. pi. [See da£] 

Church Hist. : The followers of John Wroe, 
who died in Australia on February 6, 1863. 
They arose about 1823. In 1859 appeared their 
symbolical work entitled “The Life and 
Journal of John Wroe, with Divine Commu- 
nications to him.” They are aleo called 
Christian Israelites. 

■* wrok-en, pa. par. of v. [Wreak, v.] 

wrong, * wrang, * wrong©, a., adv., & i. 
[A.S. wrang = perverted or wrung aside, from 
wrang, pa. t. of wringan — to wring (q.v.) ; (cf. 
Let. tortus, from torqueo = to twist, to wring) ; 
cogn. with Dut. wran?=sour, harah, from 
urringen = to wring ; lcel. rangr = awry, 
wrong, upjust ; Dan. vrang = wrong (a.) ; Sw. 
■vrUng = perverse. The word occurs first as a 
•ubstantiye in the A.S. Chronicle, an. 1124.] 

A. As adjective: 

*1. Twisted, crooked: as, a wrong nose. 
iWydiffs : Levit. xxi. 19.) 

2. Not physically right ; not fit or suitable ; 
not appropriate for uss ; not adapted to the 
■end or purpose; not according to rule, re- 
quirement, wish, design, or the Tike ; not that 
which is intended or desired to be. 

“ I have directed you to wrong place* Shaketp. t 
Merry Wiwt, liL t 

3. Not morally right ; not according to the 
divine or moral law ; deviating from rectitude; 
not equitable, fair, or just ; unjust. 

“ For mode* of faith lot graoeles* bigot* fight : 

ULo can't be wrong whose life i» in th» right." 

Pope : Euay en Mon, ilL 80S. 

4. Not In accordance with the facts or truth ; 
false, mistaken, Inaccurate, incorrect. 

•• By fala* Intelligent* or wrong surmise.” 

Shake tp. : Richard III., IL L 

5. Holding erroneous notions or views in 
matters of doctrine, opinion, or fact ; mis- 
taken ; in error : as, I thought so, but 1 was 
wrong. 

6w Unjust, illegitimate. 

•• If hi* canoe ba wrong." Shaketp. : Henry V., It. L 

B. As adv. ; In a wrong manner ; wrongly, 
unjustly, amiss. 

•• The right divine of king* to govern wrong.” 

Pope : Dunciad, It. 188. 

C. As substantive: 

1. That which is wrong or not right ; a etate, 
Condition, or instance in which there is some- 
thing which is not right. (Used without an 
Article.) 

»» it la the greatest good to tha greatest number 
-whloh la tha me** ora of right or wrong.* —Bentham. 

2. A wrong, unfair, or unjust act ; any vio- 
lation of right or of divine or human law; an 
•ct of injustice ; a breach of the law to the 
Injury of another, whether by aomething done 
or something undone ; an injustices trespass. 

“ Th# distinction of puhlio wrong* from private, of 
Crimea and misdemeouor* lrom civil inlurlea, aeeoia 
principally to consist in this: that pri vat* wrong*, or 
civU injuria*, ara an infringement or privation of the 
civil righta which belong to Individual*, considered 
merely as Individual* : public wrong* or crime# and 
misdemeanors, are a breach and violation of th* 
arakiio right* and duties, d ae to the whole community, 
asonsidored as a common lty. In it* social aggregate 
capacity."— Blackttone : Commentaries, bk. iv., ch. I, 

3. Any injury, mischief, hurt, damage, or pain. 

" For thy right myself will bear all wrong" 

Shaketp. : Bonnet U. 

4. An insult, a disgrace. 

•* ‘Tis he, fool creature, that bath done th*e wrong.' 

Shaketp. : Vemu B Adonis, 1,006. 

% 1. In the wrong : 

(1) Holding a wrong, unjustifiable, or inde- 
fensible position as regarda another person. 

M Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong." 

Gay: Beggar'* Opera , 11. & 

* (2) Id error, Brroueonaly, mistakeably. 

* Construe Cassio’i «mllea . . . quite in the wrong." 

Shaketp. : Othello, iv. L 

* 2, To have wrong : To suffer injustice. 

“ Ciesar ha* had great wrong." 

Shaketp. : Julius Ccetar, ; Hi. A 

wrong-doer, *. 

1. Ord. Lang. : One who Injures cnother or 
who does wrong. 

" She resolved to upend all her year* in bewailing th* 
raying for the wrong-doer."— Sidney. 


wrong, and yet prayi 


2. Law: One who commits a tort or tres- 
pass ; a tort-feaser. 

wrong-doing, *. The doing or commit- 
ting of any wrong ; evil-doing ; behaviour the 
opposite of that which is right. 

* wrong-incensed, a. Smarting under 
a sense of wrong. ( Shakesp . : Richard III., ii. 1 .) 

* wrong-timed, a. Said or done at a 
wrong or inopportune time ; ill-timed. 

wrSng, v.t. & i . [Wrono, a.] 

A. Transitive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. To treat with injustice ; to do wrong to ; 
to deprive of some right, or to withhold some 
act of justice from ; to deal harshly, cruelly, or 
unfairly with ; to hurt, to harm, to oppress, 
to disgrace, to offend. 

" A virtQOtu gentlewoman deeply wronged." 

Tennyton : Vivien, 760. 

2. To do Injustice to by imputation ; to im- 
pute evil unjustly to. 

“ I rather ohooae. 

To wrong the deed, to wrong iny«lf. and you. 

Than 1 will wrong such honourable men. 

Shaketp. : Juliut Catar, ifi. 1 

* 3. To offend ; to give offence or affront to. 

** What does Master Fenton here? 

You wrong me, air, thus etill to hsunt my bouse, 

I told you, sir, my daughter is disposed ot" 

Shaketp. : Merry Wives, til. 4. 

* 4. To disgrace. 

“ Be oon tented, yon wrong yourself too much."— 
Shaketp. : Merry Wives, ilL A 

TT . Naut. : To outsail (a ehip) by becalming 
her sails. 

“ They observed they wronged her so much, they 
would go round her if they pleased." — Johnton t 
Chryeal, L 62. 

* B. Intrans. : To do wrong. 

M For whan that holy churcbe wrongeth, 

I not what other trying «h*li right.* 

Oower : C. A., It, 

* wrSng / -er, *. [Eng. wrong, v. ; -er.] One 
who wrongs ; one who does wrong or injury 
to another in any way. 

" Hold, ahspberd, hold : learn a ot to be a wronger 
Of your word ; wae not your promise laid f " 

Beattm. B Piet. : Faithful Shepherdeu, It. 

wrSng'ful, * wrong©- full, * wrong-fnll, 
* wrongo-fuile, a. [Eng. wrong; -full.) 
Injurious, unjust, wrong; not founded on 
right or justice. 

" Another casuist, somewhat lew austere, pronounced 
that a government, wrongful in it* origin, might be- 
com* a settled government after the iapee of a cen- 
tury." — Macaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xviL 

wrShg'-fnl-l^, adv. [Eng. wrongful; -ly.] 
In a wrongful manner ; contrary to justice or 
fairness ; unjustly, unfairly ; illegally. 

“ He w**, rightfully or wrongfully. King in po»e*- 
lion. ” — Macaulay : Hist. Eng., ch, six. 

wrSng'-flil-n8ss, *. [Eng. wrongful ; -n«ss.] 
ThB quality or state of being wrongful ; In- 
justice. 

* wrSrig'-hoad, s. A o. [Eng. wrong, a., and 
head.] 

A. As subst. : A person of a misapprehend- 
ing mind and an obstinate character ; a pig- 
headed person. 

B. As adj. : Wrongheaded, obstinate, per- 
verse. 

*• Moch do I anffer, much, to keep 1 
Thia Jealous, waspish, wronghead, — _ . I 

Pope : Satiret, tL 14A 

wrSng'-hSad-cd, o. [Eng. wronghead; -ed.] 
Having the mind or brain occupied with 
false, or wrong nntione or ideas ; especially, 
perversely and obstinately wrong ; of a per- 
verse understanding; perverse, crotchety. 

wrong'-hSad-^d-ljf, adv. [Eng. wrong- 
headed ; -ly.] In s wrongheaded or perverse 
manner ; perversely, obstinately. 

wr&ng'-hSad-fd-ness, s. [Eng. wrong- 
headed; -ness.] The quality or etate of being 
wrongheaded; perverseness, perversity, ob- 
stinacy. 

" Fidelity to opinion* and to friends seams to him 
mere d illness and wrotxgheadednett.” — Macaulay ■ 
Hitt. Eng., ch. It 

* wrSng'-lSss, a. [Eng. wrong, s. ; dess.] 
Void of or free from wrong. 

* wrSng'-l£sa-ly, odv. [Eng. wrongless ; -ly. 
Without wrong or harm to anyone. 

*• Ha was brother to tha fair Helen qoeen of Corinth, 
and dearly esteemed of her for his exceeding good 
parts, being honourably oourUoua, and wrxmgUtsiy 
valiant."— Sidnsy : Arcadia, hk. L 

wr5ng-l& adv. [Eng. wrong, a. ; -ly.] In a 


wrong manner ; unjustly, wrongfully, erron©* 
ously. 

“ They [madmen] do not appear to me to have loat 
tha faculty of reasoning ; hut having Joined together 
some Ideas very wrongly, they mistake them for 
truths.’’— Locke: Hum. Under ttand., bk. it, ch. *t 

wrong'-mmd-ed, a. [Eng. wrong, and 
minded.] Having a mind wrongly inclined; 
entertaining erroneous or distorted views. 

• wrong' -ness, s. [Eng. wrong, a. ; -7t««.] 

1. The quality or state of being wrong; 
error, wrongfulneas, erroneousueas. 

M Treating those with much regard, who are pleased 
to treat God with noue, various method* may be found 
ol sometimes plainly declaring, some ohiiquely iuti- 
xnatlng, the manifold wrong neu of such expressions. 

— Seeker ; Sermons, TOl i., ser. 82. 

2. A fault ; a wrong idea, habit, or feeling. 

•* What wrongnetset do such thoughts produce in our 

actions. In our tempers, in our behaviour."— Gilpin: 
Sermons, voL t, aer. 10. 

wrimg'-oiis, * wrong-eons, a. [A corrupt 
of wrong wise (q.v.).] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. ; Wrong, tntfust, wrongful. 

" Every wrong must ho Judged hy the first violent 
and wrongous ground whereupon it proceed*.' —King 
Jame* to Lord Bacon, July 25, 1817. 

2. Scots Law : Not right ; unjust ; Illegal : 
es, wrongous imprisonment = fhlse or illegal 
imprisonment 

* wrong' -wi^e, * wrong- wls, a. [Formed 
aa a converse of righteous = rightwise ; Sw. 
vrdngvi$=z iniquitous.] Wrong, unjust 
quitoua. {Old. Eng. Homilies, i. 175.) 

wrote, pret. & po. par. of v, [W rite.] 

• wrote, r.f. or i. [A.S. wrdtan = to grub up, 
to root (q.v.).] To root, dig, or grub up with 
the enout, as swine. 

" For right as a eowe wroteth in every ordure, so 
wrotrth she hirebeautee In stinking orduro of siunea." 
—Chaucer : Personet Tale, 

wroth, a, [A.S. wrddh , from wradh, pa. 
t. of wridhan = to writhe (q.y.); cogn. 
with Dut. wreed = cruel; lcel. rsidhr; Dan. 
tf red; ii. H. Ger. reit, reid = twisted, curled. 
The original meaoing was ‘wry' or distorted 
or perverted in one’s temper.] [Wrath, 
Writhe.] Very angry; much exasperated; 
wrathfuL 

" Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fill"— 
Oenesis It. A 

wrought (as rat), * wraught, * wrought^ 
* wrought, pret., pa. par. of *>., -& a. 
[Work, v.] 

A. As pret. & pa. par. ; (See the verb). 

B. As adjective : 

1, Ord. Lang.: Worked, performed, dons, 
executed, laboured, formed. 

“From Waltham baforesaid to W«*tmynat«r th«d 
him hrouht, ... . , .. „ 

BUlde hia fader* la laid In a toumbe wel* wrought. 

Robert de Brunns, p. 84L 

2. Carp. & Mason. : A term used by masons 
and carpenters in contradistinction to rough. 

wrought-iron, s. Pig-iron subjected to 
the process of puddling (q.v). 

wrung, pret. & pa. par. of v. [ Wrinq . ] 

* wry , * wri-on, v.i. & t. [A.S. wrigian — to 
drive, to impel, to tend or bend towards. 
Wriggle ie a frequent, from thia verb. Cf. 
Goth, wraikws — crooked.] 

A. Intransitive : 

1. To swerve, move, or go obliquely ; to go 
or more aaide ; to turn away. 

" Than the kyng vrryed away fro by m." — Bemerti 
Froiuart: Cronyde, voL i., ch. cxivil 

2. To deviate from the right path morally ; 
to go wrong or aatray. 

•* Tbesa wry too much on th* right hand, ascribing 
to the holy scripture such kind of perfection aa it can- 
not hove." —Sandy*. 

3. To writhe, to wriggle. 

•• Then talks *he ten time* wore®, and wry**, and 

Aa though sh« had the Itch (and so It may be)." 

Beaum. B Flet. : Woman’* Prise, lii. L 

4. To slip, slide, or move ft way from the 
proper position. 

“The byshop* go about to kepe in state stll. and 
hold vpthe d scaled parte* of their power (whose build* 
ing was naught, ana thorfor# hath wryed oa th* on# 
side longo ago )."—Bp. Gardner: Of True Obedisnct, 
foL 8 A 

5. To bend or wind ; to move in ft winding 
or meandering course. 

" A* when a 
Leadeth a 

Down to tha sea, she wry** to every h — 

Davies: On Dancing. 


® a nymph, arising from the land, 
h a dance with her long watery train 
jo th* sea, she wry** to every baud. 


6H, bft; vSht, Jdfcrl; cat, 90II, ohoru*, 9hin, Dench; go, gem; thin, thia; sin, af ; expect, Xenophon, ©flat, -fcfcg. 
*»iaii t -tinn = sh$n. -tion, nslon — shun ; ~$lon, -cion = zhiin. -cioua, tious, -slona = ahila. -Wo, -die, &c. = b^l, 
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wry — wyth 


B. Transitive: 

1. To writhe, to twist, to bend, to contort. 

"Like a man fastened hy blsthumb*at the whipping, 
post, he series his back mud shrinks from the blow, 
though be knows he cannot get loose. - — dp. Tailor: 
Dissuatitefrom Popery, bk. 11., pt. It, f «. 

2. To distort, to wrest, to cause to deviate. 

“They hare wrested and wryed bis doctrine,*— 
Ralph Bobinton. {Annan dale) 

wry, * wrle, • wrye, a. Ax [Wrv, v .] 

A. As adjective: 

l. Bent, turned, or twisted to one side to 
& state of contortion; twisted, distorted, 
crooked. 

. ” 1 The fyrst tbat came and gane them moost corn- 
forte was Henry erle of Lancaatre with the *erye 
necke, called Torte coile."— Berner*: Froissart ; Crm *- 
9 cU. toL h. eh. ah 

• 2. Crooked ; meandering ; not following a 
Straight or direct line. 

“ There Intricately among the woods doth wander. 
Losing blmselfs In many a wry meander.’* 

Browne: Britannia'* Pastoral*. L 2. 

3. Exhibiting distaste, disgust, impatience, 
discontent, or the like : as, Ha took ft with 
very tcry face. 

• 4. Deviating from what is right or becom- 
ing ; misdirected, wrong, false. 

** If hs now and then make a wry step .*— Q Upin : 
Borman*, yoh It,, ter. 14. 

• 6 . Wrested, perverted. 

" He mangles and pota a wry sense npon proteetant 
writers ."— A ttrrbury. 

• B. As subst. : A bending or turning from 
the proper or straight direction; a bend, 
turn, a meander. 

“ The first with divers crooks and turning trrles.* 

P. Fletcher : Purple I Hand. r. 

wry-mouthed, «• Having the mouth 
awry. 

** H o'er they call npon me III so fit 'em, 

I have a pack of urry-mauth'd mackrel ladies. 

BUuk like a atandlngditcb." 

Beaum. It Flet, : Woman Pleated, iih i 

wry-neok, *. 

1, OmitK: [Wryneck]. 

1 2. PatkoL : The asms as Stiff-neck (q.v.), 

wry-necked, a. Having a crooked and 
distorted neck ; in the quotation, the epithet 
refers to the old English flute, or flute a, bee , 
*o called from having a curved projecting 
mouthpiece ilke a hird’a beak. 

'* The Vila aqneakiDg of the wry-necked fife.' 
Shnketp. : Merchant 


of Venice, IL k 
-td.] Wry, dia- 


* WTyed, a. [Eng. wry, , 
torted, awry. 

“ And ctj • Filthy 1 filthy 1* simply uttering their 
own condition, end using their wryed countenances 
Instead of a vice."— fieri Ionian : Cate it Altered, h 4. 

* Wry'-iy adv. [Eng. trry, ft. ; -Zy.] In a 
wry, distorted, or awkward manner. 

* Moet of them have tried their fortune at some 
tittle lottery-office of literature, and, receiving a 
blank, base chewed upon It harshly and wryly.”— 
Lander {a nnandale.) 

wry'-nfcck, s. [See def.J 

Omtth. : Any bird of the genus lanx or 
Yunx (q.v.) ; specif. lunx torquilla , the Com- 
mon Wryneck, a summer visitant to the north 
of Europe and Britain. Length about seven 
inches ; general colour of npper parts, include 
tog the tail, grayish -white, mottled all over 
with brownish -gray, and obscurely barred 
and streaked with dark brown wings, brown 
barred with doll chestnut on the outer webe 



bnt a very poor one, usually depositing its 
eggs in some hole in a tree. The name Wry- 
neck is derived from the bird's habit of 
writhing its head and neck In various direc- 
tions with a serjientine motion, tt has 
number of other popular names [Cuckoo 1 
mate, ToHKEY-eiRoJ, and is probably the 
Hobby-bird of Browne ( Bird 9 of Norfolk). His 
description, “ marvellously subject to the 
vertigo,” refers, in Seebohm’s opinion, to tlie 
wryneck’s habit of feigning death when taken ; 
while Wilkin thinks it is founded on the 
" singular motion of its head and neck.” The 
actual habitat of the bird is Central Europe 
and Asia. 

” That carious bird tbo wryneck, to dear to th* cl as- 
■lcal scholar from lt« aaaoclatlons with witchcraft In 
Tbeocritn* and Virgil, is the first to arrive : and cer- 
talDly the weird mauner In which its head seems to 
turn every way, as If on a pivot, while monselike it 
crawls up and ronnd an old well, goes far to account 
for Its reputation as an uncanny bird."— St. Jame* 
Gazette, March 9, 1887. 


wry -n$s», • wry nesse, t. [Eng. wry, i 
-ness.] 

I. Pit - : The quality or state of being wry 
or distorted ; crookedness. 

* 2. Fig, : Deviation from what is right 

"This Is light enongh to all Intelligent persons, for 
an exploring the rectitude or wrynetse of their be- 
haviours in this particular . " — Montague t Detouts 
Btsayet. pt. L, treat. IX 

WUd, a. [Wood, a.] (Scotch.) 

wud'-die, wfid'-d& *. [Woo die. 

wuir-cn-ite, s. [After the Austrian min- 
eralogist, Wulfeo; anflf. -its (3/in.).] 

Min.: A’mlnerai occurring mostly In crys- 
tals ; system, tetragonal. Hardness, 2*75 to 
3; ap. gr., 6 ’03 to 7*01 ; lustre, resinous to 
ademantine ; coionr, shades of yellow, siskin- 
and olive-green, sometimes orange or bright 
red. Compos. : Molybdic acid, 33*5 ; prot- 
oxide of lead, 61 ‘5 = 100, corresponding with 
the formula PbOMOj. The orange and red 
coloured varieties own their colour to the 
presence of vanadlc acid. 

WUll, m. A v.i. [Will, s. A v.) (Scotch.) 

wnm-il, JT. [Wimble.] (Scotch.) 

wur'-rus, war'-ag, a. [The African name 
of the powder.] 

Comm, : A powder sold to African bazaars 
as an anthelmintic and a dye plant, tt was 
long believed to be identical with kaniala 
(q-v-X but it has beeo shown by Capt. Huoter, 
Assistant Resident at Aden, that wurrus con- 
siata of the glandnlar hairs on the legumes of 
Flemingia congesta, wild in Africa and India. 
(Calcutta Exhib. Report, pt v., 174.) 

WUrtz'-itc, s. [After the French chemist. 
Adolphe Wnrtz ; euflf. - ite(Min.).j 
Min. : A dimorphous form of blende (q.v.X 
Crystallization, hexagonal, being iaomorphoua 
with greenocklta. Hardness, 3*5 to 4 ; ap. gr., 
3*98 ; lnstre. vitreous ; colour and streak, 
brownish to brownish -black. Fonnd crystal- 
lized near Oruro, Bolivia. Breithanpt states 
that the radiated (cadmiferousj blende of 
Przibram, Bohemia, la hexagonal in crystal- 
lization ; hie Spiauterite (q.v.). 


wur'-* 9 l f s. 

WL'RZEL.] 


[Ger. vmrul = root] [Manoold- 


of the feathen ; under parts buff, each feather 
with a narrow dark-brown spot near the tip. 
Little or no variation in the female. It feeds 
on caterpillars and other insects, and la often 
seen near ant-hllle in search of the cocoons, 
popularly known as “ant's eggs.” The con- 
struction of the protruaile tongue resembles 
that of the woodpecker, and the organ ia fur- 
niehed with glands secretinga glutinous mucus 
which causes the prey to adhere to Ita horny tip. 
The Wryneck rarely makes a neat, or at best 


• wnsse, adv. [A variant of -vris In view 
(Q.v.X 3 Certainly. 

" I hop* yon will Dot a-bawking now, will yon t 

No, trusts, bnt I II practice against next ye&r. node.* 
Ben Jonton . 

Wi^h'-cr, v.i. [From the sound.] To rnstle, 
as the wind amongst trees ; to make a sni- 
ieo roar. (Prov.) 

Height* U the name of Mr. Heath, 
dilfta dweniDg, wulhering being a aignlflcAiit pro- 
vincial adjectlv* deacriptiv* of th* atraoapberie tu- 
mnlt to which ita atation U expoaed in stormy 
weather. — C. Br&nte : I Yuthertno Height*, eh. L 

Wiith'-er, *. [Wuther, v.] The aonnd made 
by the rustling of the wind amongst the 
branches nf trees. (Prov.) 

" 8nre by the wuther nf wiod Amongst tree*. denot- 
ing a garden outride -"— Mitt BrSntt : Villette, oh. xvi. 

wiiz'-zSnt, a. [Wizzened.] Dried, withered. 
(Scotch.) 

M Wadne I set mv ten talent* In your wuzzent face 
for that very word t ‘-Scott ; Heart of Midlothian, 
eh. avilL 

vrf$h (1), s . [Witch (2).] 

wyoiL-elm, a [ Witch -elm. ^ 


wych -hazel, *. [Witch-hazel.] 

\vy 9 h (2), s. [W t ick (IX *.] (See extract) 

, Th « Principal occupAtiou la the manufacture of 
the «alt obtained from the hrin* aprinra, or vn/chet, 
to which tb* town probably owe* b«b fu uame W 
ita origin."- Encyc. Brit. (ed. 9th). vit 47 L 

wych-house, *. (See extract.) 

"TJm* beuaea in which salt is manufactured are 
^lled Wi/ch-honfet,"— Woodward : Geol. of Fng. A 
Wales, p. 182. 

wych-waller, i. A salt-boiler at a wych. 
(Cheshire.) 


Wjfo'-liff-ite, s. & a. [See def.] 

A. As substantive. 

Eccles. A Church Hist.: The followers of 
John Wycliffe, Wiclif, or de Wiclif, &c. (there 
are about twenty ways of spelling the name). 
He was born at Hips well, near Richmond, about 
a.d. 1324, and was educated at Oxford Uni- 
versity. He ia believed to have been in con- 
flict with the Mendicant Orders about 1360, 
bnt none of his extant writings on the subject 
seem to have been penned at ao early a date. 
In or about that year he obtained the warden- 
ship of Balllol Hall, exchanged about 1865 for 
that of Canterbury Hall, which he soon lost, 
on account of alleged mental incapacity in 
the archbishop from whom he received the 
appointment. This deprivation was con- 
firmed on appeal both by the Pope and the 
king. In July, 1374, he was Dominated 
member of a legation to Pope Gregory XI. 
about Papal provisions, or reservation of 
churches. On February 8, 1377, he was sum- 
moned to appear before a Convocation of the 
Clergy on a charge of heresy, which ended abor- 
tively. On Mav 22, 1377, five Papal balls were 
Issued against him, and next year a second ec- 
clesiastical trial took place, the Londoners, 
who are said to have been opposed to him on 
the former occasion, taking hie part on this. 
In May, 1382, a ayood of divines condemned 
his opinions, which led to his being prevented 
from any linger teaching in the Uolversity. 
In 1381 he issued sixteen theses against 
transnbstantiatlon. Apparently about 13S0 
or 1381 he published the translation into 
English of the Bible and Apocrypha from the 
Latin Vnlgata; a second edition or retransla- 
tioo, less literal hut smoother in style, was 
issued by John Purvey about a.d. 1388. This 
was after the death of Wycliffe, which took 
place in the parish of Lutterworth, io Leices- 
tershire, of which he was rector, oa De- 
cember 31, 1384. On May 2, 1415, the Council 
of Constance condemned Wycliffe’s tenets, 
and ordered that hla books should be de- 
stroyed and his body dug np and burnt. [For 
hla teDets see Lollardism, for his follower! 
Lollards. See also Hussites.] 

B. As adj .: Of or belonging to Wycliffe, 
his tenets or followers. [A.] 

wye, s. [See def.] A Y or crotch. Used in 
many ways as a temporary shore or brace. 
Also a name applied to a stem or pipe with 
branches, as a staod-pipe or delivery-pipe 
with two issues from ita summit One of th* 
supports of a telescope, theodolite, or level- 
ling instrument. Written also Y. 

W^ke'-ham-ist, m. [See def.] A name ap. 
plied to the boys at Winchester College, 
founded by William of Wykeham (1324-1404L 
Bishop of Winchester. Used also adjectively. 

" From 700 to 800 Wykehamists aewmhled on Satur- 
day to take part Id the five-hnndredth auolvereary cl 
the laying of the fonndatioa -atone of the Win cheater 
College. —St. James'* Gazette, March *8, 1887. 

Wjrl'-Ie, a. [Etym. doubtful.] (See compound.) 

wylie-coat, s. A boy’s flannel under- 
dress next the shirt; a flannel-petticoat 
(Scotch.) 

" Or alhllna tome bit dnddio boy. 

On'* wylie-coat." Burnt: To a Louts, 

wy'-mot, wy-mole, * wys mal ra, s. 

[WlMOT.j ^ 

wynd (y as a), x [Wmn, v.) An alley, a lane. 
(Scotch.) 

*' Among th* cIomc and) w yndsf — Scott : RtdgaunL 
let, eb. axi. 

wj^nn, s. [Etym. doubtful.] A kind of tim- 
ber-truck or carriage. (Simnumds.) 

• wyte, v.t. [Wite, v.] 

wyte, s. [Wite.] 

wyth, j. [Withe.] 

Bot. : Toumefortia hi color. [Whot-BOOF.] 


Stf*. ynldat, what, l&U, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go. pSt, 
or. wore, wtft work, whd, sdn; mute, eftb, cure, unite, cur. rule, rtU; try, Syrian, m, ee = e; ey = a; qu = Uw. 


wyve r n — xa n tho c arp ous 
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wy'-vern, wi-vcrn, s. [Mid. Eng. t Divert — 
a serpent ( Chaucer : Troilus £ Cressida , ill. 
1,012), with excrescent n, as In 
bittern, from O. Fr. toivre = a 
serpent, viper ; Fr. givre = a 
viper, from Lat. vipera . Wy- 
vem and viper are doublets.] 

[Quaviver, Viper] 

Her. : An Imaginary animal ; 
a kind of dragon with wings, 
but having only two legs, the 
termination of its body being 
somewhat serpentine in form. 


X. 

jr the twenty-fourth letter of the English 
alphabet, Is a superfluous letter, as It repre- 
sents no sound which cannot be expressed by 
other letters. Thus, when nsed at the begin- 
ning uf a word it has precisely the aaund of z; 
when occurring in the middle of a word It 
usually has the sound of ks, as In axis, taxes , 
foxes, Ac. ; ft also has the same sound In some 
cases when terminating a word, as lax , wax, 
&c. ; when it terminates a syllable, and more 
especially an initial syllable, if the syllable 
following it Is open or accented, It frequently 
has the sound of gz, as In luxury, exhaust, e%- 
alt, exotic , Ac. Ae an initial it occurs 
only in words of Greek origin, or formed from 
Greek words, most of these formations being 
of a scientific or technical nature. 

^ L X as a symbol is used : 

(1) In numer. : For ten, in this case being 
composed of two Vs (=5) placed OD8 above the 
other, the lower odo being inverted. When 
placed horizontally (X) It stands^ for a 
thousand, and with a dash over it (X) it re- 
presents ten thousand. 

(2) In ordinary writing X is frequently used 
as an abbreviation for Christ, in this case 
the symbol is not the same letter as the 
English X, but represents the Greek X (= Ch), 
u in Xn = Christian, Xmas = Christmas. 

2. X as used on beer-casks ia said to have 
originally been employed to Indicate beer 
which had paid ten shillinga duty. 

4&nth-, prtf . [Xantho-.] 

f&n -tha-mlde, *. [Pref. xanth-, and Eng. 
amide.]' 

Chem. : C^ONS = CO^C^NHa. A 
Crystalline substance produced by passing 
ammonlacal gas into an alcoholic solution of 
xantbic ether. Insoluble In water, but eoluble 
In alcohol and ether. 

^&n'-thAn, s. [Gr. £av0ds (xanthos) — yellow ; 
Eng. auff. -an.] 

Chem. : Berzelius* name for the group Cy2S 3 , 
regarded as the radicle of persulpho-cyanio 
acid. 

z&n'-tha^rin, s. [Formed from Eng. xanthate 
IfaTv.).] * 

Chem. : XantbIL An oily, fetid compound, 
supposed by Couerbe to be produced by the 
dry distillation of xanthic ether. (Watts.) 

f jg&nth-ar-py'-X-a* s. [Prsf. xanth-, and Lat. 
harpyia.] [Harpya.] 

Zool. : A genus of Pteropodidae, closely al- 
lied to Pteropus, with a single species, Xan- 
tharpyia amplexicaudata, from the Austro- 
Malayan sub-region. 

j&n'-thate, s. [Eng. zanttyic) ; -at*.] 

Chem": A salt of xanthic acid. 

xanthate of potassium, a 

Chem . ; C 3 H fl OKSa = C^SK 


It is slightly soluble in water, soluble in 
alcohol, ether, and in caustic alkalis. 

x&n'-thS-In, s. [Formed from Gr. favfldv 

* (santfios) = yellow.] 

Chem. : Fremy’s name for that portion of 
the yellow colouring matter of flowers which 
Is soluble In water. 

x&nth-&-l&»'-ma, s. [Pref. xanth-, and Gr. 

’ eha<ry.a (elasma) == u metal plate.] 

Pathol. : The name given by Dr. Erasmus 
Wilson to a cutaneous disease, consisting of 
isolated or confluent tubercles varying from 
the size of a pin’s head to that or a pea. Its 
most frequent seat le around the eyelids. 

y&n'-thS-ldne, s, [Pref. xanth- ; Eng. e(thy), 
and auff. -lene.] 

Chem.: Zelse’a name for an oil produced 
by precipitating potassic ethylsulpho-car- 
bonata with a cupric salt. 

^c&n'-thl-a, 8. [Gr. £av06f (sxxntfwa) = yellow .] 

Entom. : A genus of Orthosidae, with wings 
fanning a very inclined roof. The caterpillar 
feeds on the buds or the catkins of trees. 
Six species are British. The type la Xanthia 
cerago , the Sallow-raoth (q.v.). 

x&n'-thf-an, a. [See der.] Of or belonging 

’ to Xanthris, an ancient town in Asia Minor. 

xanthian-marbles, a. pi. 

Classic Antiq. : A large collection of marbles 
of various ages (from b.c. 545 onwards) dis- 
covered by Mr. (afterwards Sir) Charles Fel- 
lows Dear Xanthus, in 1838. They were 
brought to England in 1842 and 1843, and 
placed in the British Museum. 

X&n'-ttrfc, a. [Gr. $av$6s (xanthos) = yellow, 
and Eng. anff. -ic.] 

Chem. : Derived from or contained in xan- 
thlc-ether, and of a yellow coloor. 


Obtained 


•O.C2H5. 

by adding carbonic disulphide to a saturated 
alcoholic solution of potassic hydrate. It 
separates in slender, colourless prisms, sol- 
uble In water and alcohol, Insoluble In ether. 
Gradually destroyed by exposure to the air. 

f&n-th^z -a-rin, i. [Pref. xanth-, and Eng. 
a(li)zarin.} m 
Chem. : A yellow colonring matter, prepared 
by the action of nitric acid on the black 
residue obtained in preparing pure alizarin. 


xanthio-acld, s. 


s;8 

Chem. : C 3 H«OS 2 = C^-O.CsHj. A colour- 

v SH 

less oily liquid, prepared by decomposing 
xanthate or potassium with dilute sulphnrlo 
or hydrochlorio acid. It is heavier than 
water, has a powerful and peculiar odour, and 
decomposes at 24® Into alcohol and carbonic 
disulphide. Its salts are yellow. 

xanthic-ether, 1. 

Chem. ; (C^H 5)2.0083 = C&O.C2H5. Ethyl- 
13.C2II5 

lo disulpho-carbonate. A pale yellowish oil, 
obtained by the action of ethyl chloride on 
xanthate of potassium. It is insoluble In 
water, soluble In all proportions in alcohol 
and ether, and boils at 210®. 

xanthio oxlde, a. [Xanthine.] 

xanthic-serles, s . pi. [Cyanic-series.] 

xAn-thfd-I-um, s. [Mod. Lat, dlmln. from 
Gr. tavBos ( xanthos ) — yellow.] 

Palceobot. : A pseudo-genua of Confervacese, 
now believed to be sporangia of Desmidlacese. 
Microscopic spherical bodies with radiating 
spines. Fourteen species from the Upper 
Cretaceous rocks. (Etheridge.) 

yltn'-t hfl, 8. [Formed from Gr. £av0<S? (xan- 
thos) = yellow.] [Xantkarin.] 

xS-n thln, s. [Qr. £ar0<k (xa nthos) — yellow ; 
Eog. auff. -in.] 

Chem.: A name applied to various eub- 
stances. By Fr6tny and Cloez to that por- 
tion of the yellow colouring matter of flowers 
insoluble in water. By Schunck to a yellow 
colouring matter obtained from madder ; and 
by Couerbe to a gaseous product obtained by 
the decomposition of xant hates. 

7 &n'-tlime, s. [Gr. fav-flov (xanthos) = yellow ; 
Eng. suff. - ine .] 

Chem. : C5H4N4O2. Xanthic oxide. An or- 
ganic base, first discovered and described by 
Dr. Marcet, as a constituent of a rare form of 
urinary calculi, but afterwards found among 
the products of the decomposition of guanine. 
It is prepared by adding potassium nitrite to 
a solution of guanine in hot concentrated 
nitric acid, precipitating with water, filtering, 
dissolving residue in boiling ammonia, treat- 
ing with a aolutlon of ferrous sulphate as 
long as black ferroso-ferric-oxide separates, 


filtering and evaporating the filtrate to dry- 
ness. It is a white amorphous powder, diffi- 
cultly eoluble in water, soluble in alkalis 
and In concentrated acids, and distinguished 
by the deep yellow colour produced when Its 
eolution in nitric acid le evaporated to dryness^ 

3&n'-thl~nme, a. [Eng. zxxnfAin; -ine.] 

Chem . : C4K 3 N 3 02. A yellow powder, pre- 
pared by heating ammonium tlilonurste to* 
200*. It is slightly soluble in boiling water, 
the eolution having a light blue fluorescence, 
but dissolves readily in nitric and hydro- 
chloric acids. 

jK&nth-ln-i-car'-pin, s. [Pref. xanth-, and 
Eng. inocarpin .] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter ex- 
tracted from the juice which exudes from.- 
incisions made in the bark of Inocaiyus edulis. 


' (asanfAos) = yellow.] 


[Formed from favflor 


Min. : A name given by Adam to a»- 
amorphnus nickel ore analysed by Berge- 
mann. Hardness, 4*0 ; ap. gr., 4*982 ; colour, 
Bulphur- yellow. Compos.: arsenic acid, 

■ 50’5 ; nickel, 49*5 = 100, whence the formula- 
SN1OASO5. Found at Johanngeorgenetedt, 
Saxony. 

x&n'-tlilt-ane, *. [Gr. (av66t (xanthos) — 
yellow; - it connect., and auff. -ane (Afin.).J 

Jlfin..* A pulverulent mineral found asso- 
ciated with zircon (q.v.) at Green River, 
Henderson Co., North Carolina, U.S. A. Hard- 
ness, 3*5 ; up. gr., 27 to 3*0. Analysis showed 
it to consist of titanic acid, with traces of zir- 
conia, and 12*5 per cent, of water. Probably 
a result of the decomposition of Sphene (q.v.). 

xAn' thlte, s. [Gr. £ay66s ( xanthos ) — yellow y 
auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min.; A yellowlsli-brown variety of ldo- 
crase (q.v.), containing 2*S0 per cent, of prot- 
oxide of manganese. Found near Amity, 
Orange County, New York, U.S. A. 

y Xn -thi- tinit s. [Gr. favfld* (xanthos) = yel- 
low. 80 named because an infusion or species 
of the genne was used by the Qreeka to dye 
their hair.] 

Hot. : Burweed ; a genua of Seneclonidese, 
sub-tribe Ambroalete. Monoecious Composites ; 
the barren flowers having an involucre or few* 
scales, with many capitate flowers on a com- 
mon receptacle, the fertile ones with a single, 

« , two-beaked involucre entirely closing 
vera, and with apertures for the pro- 
trusion of the two stigmas, fruit included in- 
the enlarged and hardened involucre. Xan- 
thium etrumarium and X. spinosum are casuals 
In Britain ; the former la a weed common in 
waste places, 00 river banks, and near villages 
In India, and troublesome to cultivators. It 
is said to yield an oil, used in medicine and as 
an illuminant. The whole plant is considered 
to be diaphoretic and sedative. It is ad- 
1 ministered In decoction in malarious fever. 
The root le a bitter tonic, useful in cancer and 
in strumous diseases. The leaves are poison- 
ous to cattle. 

jp&n-tho-, pref. [Gr. (xanthos) — yel- 

low.] Yellow, the meaning amplified by tbe 
succeeding element or elements of a word. 

3&n'-tll6, »• [Or. (xanthos) = yellow.] 

Zool.: A genus of Oanceridse, with many 
species, widely distributed. Carapace very 
wide, not particularly convex; front generally 
advanced, lamellar, divided by a narrow 
fissure into two lobes, with their borders 
notched in the middle ; anterior feet generally 
unequal In the male ; abdomen with seven 
segments in tbe female, and, as a rule, five in 
the male. 

xAn-tho be-tio, a. [Pref. xantho-; Mod. 
Lat. beta = beet-root, and Eng. snflf. -ic.] De- 
rived from or contained in beet, and having a 
yellow colour, 
xanthobetlc-acid, 1. 

Chem. : An acid extracted from the root of 
Beta vulgaris by cold alcohol. It is a reddisli- 
yellow mass, very hygroscopic, ha<> a sour 
taste, is eoluble in water and alcohol, slightly 
eoluble in ether. 

t x&n-th^-car'-poiU, a. [Pref. xantho- ; 
Gr. Kapoor (fcarpos)= fruit, and Eng. suff. -ous.) 
| Bot. : Having yellow fruit 


bSJl. b<fr; p^at, eat, 90 II, chorus, 9 W 11 , ben«H; go, gem; thin, *1U*; sin. a?J sxpeot, Xenophon, sjist ph t. 

■nUn. -tian = Shan, -tlon, -sion = sHin ; -lion, -slon = shun, -clous, -tious, -sioua = snum. -ble, -die. kc. - bcL d«L 
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S&n-tho-chrd'-i, #. pi. [Gr. fav*dxpoo* 
(raitihochroos) — with yellow skin; pref. xan- 
tho-, and Gr. xp**s ( chros ) = the skin.] 

Anthrop . : Fair Whites. The name ap- 
plied by Huxley to a population, in early 
times extending from Western aod Central 
Asia Into Eastern and Central Europe, and 
distinguished by yellow or rad hair, bine 
eyes, end fair complexion. The farthermost 
limit of the Xanthochroi northward is Iceland 
and the British Isles ; south-westward they 
•re traceable at Intervals through the Berber 
country, and end in the Canary Islands. 

**To ftYold the endle** confusion produced by our 
h^lt-physlcal. b-Uf- philological clssalfloktlou* 
L**L a; ” n™pv*anfA«*rtrf, Indicating that 

they are yellow haired, and 'pale' ill complexion.** 

rif • Crttiau+M rv ua 


xanthochroi — xanthoxylin 


. . T r v" 0 oonroston produced by our 

nmeut half-physical, half- phi ioioglcai clan lfl catiou. 
J shall use anew name. Xa-- 1 — 1 - — * »--»«— — -t-17 
they are 'yellow * haired, m 
-JJuxle Jr; Critique*, p. 1*8, 

f^-thd-cbro-Ic, a. [Mod. Let xantho- 
chroi (q.v.); Eng. suff. -ic.] Having a fair 
»km ; of or belooging to the Xanthochroi (q.v.). 

** ** “jy one should think fit to warns that tu the 
year 100 Ac. there was ooe contlonoua Xnnthochroic 
population from the Rhine to the Yenesel, and from 
the Ural mountain* to the Hindoo Kooch, 1 know not 
that aur evidence exists hy which that poeition could 
be npeel while the existing state of things is r. ther 
1 * TOUr th * n otherwise."— tfuxUg: Critique*, 

f&n- th6-chy'-mtts, ». [Pref. xantho-, and 
Gr. xvpoq ( chumos ) = Jnlce, liquid. So named 
from the yellow juice exuding from their 
trunks.) 

Bot. : A geuus of Garclnleee (q.v.). Trees 
with thick, opposite leaves ; five sepsis ; five 
petals; five bundles of stamens, alternating 
with five large glands ; a five-celled ovary ; a 
fruit with five or fewer cel la. Known species 
three, from tropical Asia. Xa nthochymus 
tncloriua (= Garcinia Xanthochymus ) occurs in 
the mountains of Southern India. It has a 
bright yellow, pleasant- tasted fruit of about 
the a Ire of an apricot. The juica of the tree 
furnishes an Inferior kind of gamboge. 

*&n' - th6 - cone, apin - th 5c* - 6 - rate, t. 

1 Fret xantho-, and Gr. *dm (konis) = powder ; 
Ger. xanthotoru] 

Mtn. : A very rare mineral occurring only 
In small crystals and reniform groups asso- 
ciated with itephnoite, proustito, &c. Crys- 
tallization, rhombobedrsl. Hardness, 2-0; 
ip. gr., 5*0 to 5*2; colour, dull red, clove- 
hrown, orange-yellow ; brittle. Compos. : 
sulphur, 21*1; arsenic, 14*9; silver, 64*0 = 
= h I n f e R e tc,rmula (3AgS + AS^Sj) + 
A «>Agb + A«iS3). 

*&n'-thd-££n, x&n'-th6-&ene, s. [Pref. 
xantho-, and Gr. yewata (pennad) = to engen- 
der, to produce.] 

Chem. : Hope's name for & light-yellow non* 
Crystalline substance found in flowers, and 
supposed to be widely distributed throughout 
the Vegetable Kingdom. It la solnhle In 
water, alcohol, aod ether, and la tnrned yellow 
on the addition of an alkali. Clamor-Marqnart 
called the same substance, Restn of Flowers. 

^An-thSl'-^fn, $. [Formed from Gr. 
(xanthos)— yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter found In 
the seed-capsnies of Sorghum saccharatum. 

^An'-tb6-lein, s. [Formed from Gr. £av66s 
( xanthos ) = yellow.] 

Chem. : A yellow colouring matter obtained 
from the bark o f Sorghum saccha ratum. (Watts.) 

f&n thd-Hte, a. [Xantholitks.] 

Min. : The same as Stausolite (q.v.). 

y&n-thA-li'-tes, a. [Pref. xantho-, and Gr. 
Atfio? (lithos) = a atone.] 

PatoxmL : A genus of Crustacea, with one 
apecles, found In tha London Clay. (Etheridge.) 

*ftn-th5n'-yx, ». [Pref. xa nth-, and Gr. W 
(onux) = a claw.] 

ZooU: A genus of Hellcldre, with three 
species, from Mexico. Akin to Vltrinafq.v.), 
from which It has been separated. 

x&n~th& phe'nlc, a. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Eog. vhenic.) Containing or derived from 
phenyl, and yellow In colour. 

xautbophenio-acld, $. 

Chem. : A yellow colonring matter of un- 
known composition, obtained by besting 
phenol or cresol with arsenic acid. It dia- 
♦ solves In water with a golden yellow colour, 
and In alkalis with a red colour, end dyes silk 
and wool yellow without tha aid of mordants. 


xln'-thd-ph^U, «. I Pret xantho-, and Gr. 
^vAAov ( ptiullon ) = a leaf.] [Chlorophyll.) 

Chem. : The yellow colouring matter of 
withered leaves. Nothing certain is known 
respecting its composition, or of the manner in 
which it is formed from chlorophyll. (Watts.) 

t xAn-thi-phyl'-lIiie, a. [Eng. xanthophyll ; 
anff. -ln«.) 

Chem. : The same as Xanthophyll (q.v.). 

^An-thd-ph^ll'-ite, $. [Pref. xantUb-, and 
Gr. *vAAov (phullon)=a. leaf ; suff. -tfr(Afi*.).] 
Min. : A variety of Seybertite (q.v.) occur- 
ring in globular groups of tabular crystals at 
the Schiachimsk Mountaina, glatoust. Oren 
bnrg, Russia. 

x&n-thi-pro-te'-fc, a. [Eng. xaiUKoprotcin ; 
•■tc.1 Yellow in colour, and containing or 
derived from protein. 

xanthoproteio-acid, a. 

a f J C 84^2«^40i4 (?). Xanthoprotein. 
A dibasic acid, obtained by the action of 
nitric acid on albumin, fibrin, casein, and 
homy mattera. It ia an orange-yellow amor- 
phous powder, tasteless. Inodorous, Insolu- 
ble In water and alcohol, bot forming deep- 
red aolutlonfl with aqueous alkalis. 

*£n-thd-prd'-t©-in, s. [Pret xantho-. and 
Eng. protein .] 

Chem. ; Xanthoprotelc-add (q.v.). 

^n-thdp'-sis, «. [Mod. Lat. xantho-, and 
Gr. o$is (apsis) — aspecL] 

Palaoni. r.A genus of Crustaceans. Foot or 
five 8 pec lea are known from the London Clay. 
(Etheridge.) 

^n-tlii-py-rl'-tea, s. [Pref, xantho *, and 
Eng. pyrites .] 

Min. : The same as Pyrites (q.v.). 

3|&n-th6-rhftm'-niii, s. [Pret xantho- , and 
Eog. rhamnine.) 

Chem. .• (?). A yellow colonring 

matter, obtained by boiling coaraely-gronnd 
Persian berries with alcohol, filtering, and 
allowing the filtrate to crystallize. It forms 
tufts of pals yellow shining crystals, solnhle 
in water and alcohol, Insoluble in ether. 

Jp^n-t^or-rhl-za, 9. [Pref. xantho-, aod Gr. 
pi£a (rhiza) = a root.) 

Bot. : A genus of Ranunculaceie, tribe Acteeese. 
Sepals five, deciduous; petals five, much 
smaller then the sepals ; ovaries five to 
fifteen, each with two or three ovules ; fol- 
licles usually by abortion one-seeded, ^an- 
thorrhiza apilfolia, an undersbrnb, I 3 one of 
the plants called In America Yellowroot, Its 
root, pith, and the Inner layers of wood ara 
hright yellow, and were used by the American 
Indiana as a yellow dye. It yields both a 
gum and a resin, both of them intensely bit- 
ter, as are the wood and bark, it is prescribed 
as a tonic. 

x&n-tfrdr-rhce'-a, 1 . [Pref. xantho -, and 
Gr. pea (rheo) — to flow. Named from ths 
yellow juice flowing from them. (See det)] 

Bot. : A gen ns of Liliaceee, tribe Aphyllan- 
these. Planta botanically of the Lily type, 
but with longer or shorter arborescent trunks, 
formed by the bases of leaves glued together 
with the resin which has exuded from the 
plant; wiry grass-like pendulous leaves, in 
a clump at the top of the stem, ao as to partly 
resemble a palm tree. Flowers in a close, 
scaly epike, the perianth six-deft, the stamens 
six, exserted ; the fruit a woody, three-celled 
capsnle with a few black seeda. They con- 
stitute the Grasa Trees of Australia, which, 
from their being often blackened outside by 
buah fires, ara popularly called also Black 
Boya. They occur m Australia and Tasmania. 
Their ‘ young leaves are eaten, Xanthorrhcea, 
humilit, the Dwarf Graes-tree, being the 
species moat commonly employed. X arborta 
exudes a fragrant resin, smelling like benzoin, 
ami called Botany Bay gum. X. hastilis, sc- 
cording to De Candolle, though an endogen, 
has an approach to medullary rays. [Grass- 
tree.] 

xanthorrhoea- resin, «. [AcaroId- 

BEsiN.] 

thor'-thito, s. [Pret xanth and Eng. 
arthiU(Min.y] L b 

-Min. : An altered variety of Allcnite (q.v.) 
containing much water. Colour, yellowish. 


x&n-tho -$I-a, 1 . [Xanthosis.] 

PaUeonL : A genus of Malacostraca. Two 
species are known from tha Upper Greensand 
of England. 

*• CPret mntho -’ * Dd 

Mineralogy : 

1. A mineral occurring In stellate and con- 
ceotnc aggregates of tine fibres ; sometime# 
ochreous. Hardness of fibres, 2*5; lustre, 
silky, sometimes earthy; colour, brownish- 
ye low to brow nish -red ; In earthy forma, 
colours various. Compos. : seaquioxlde of 
iron, 81*6; water, 18*4 = 100, whence the 
formula Fe 2 0 8 ,2I10. 

2 . The same as Copiapite (q.v.). 

*. [Mod. Lat., from Gr. fa v66% 
(xanthos) — yellow.] 

Pathol. : Yellow discoloration In a cancer- 
ous tumour. 

xAn th6-s6 -ma, *. [Pref. xantho and Gr, 
ertopa. (soma) = body. Named from the yellow 
stigmas.] 

Bot.: A genus of Caladieee (q.v.). Vest 
Indian Aroid plants with erect rootatocks, 
sagittate leaves, and flowers In 0 spadix of 
both sexes. The rootstock of Xanthosoma 
tagitti/olia furnishes starch. 

aciUx-th6-sper / -xnous, o. [ Pref. auntAo-, Gr. 
ennppa (sperma) = seed, and Eng. suff. -on*.] 
Bot. : Having yellow seeds. 

X&n - 1 h6 - t&n'- nlo, a. [Pref. xantho-, and 
Eng. tannic.] Yellow, and cootainiog or de- 
rived from tannin. 

xanthotonnlo acid, s. 

Chem.: The name given by Ferreiu to the 
yellow colonring matter of elm-leevea, ex- 
tracted by alcohoL 

^&nth-otir'-a, s. [Pref. xanth-. and Gr. #vp4 
(oura) = the tall.] , 

Omith. : A gemte of Corvidie, fonnded by 
Bonaparte, with three speejea, ranging from 
equatorial America northwards to Mexico and 
Texas. Head without crest, bill very stout, 
rather higher than broad, culmen curved from 
base ; nostrils rather small, oval, concealed by 
nasal tuft; tail longer than wings, graduated; 
wings concave, rounded ; legs very stout. 

x&n'-thoiis, a. [From Gr. £av96s (xanthos) = 
yellow.) 

EthnoU : A term applied by Prichard to his 
yellow-haired variety of the hnman race, cha- 
racterized by hair of a reddish, yellowish, or 
flaxen colour, the Iris of the eye of a light hue, 
generally blue or gray. Typical example, the 
tribes or Individuals of pure Germanic descent. 

¥&n-th5x'-jrl, a. IXanthoxylon.] 

Bot. (PL): The order Xanthoxyiace* (q.r.V 
(Bindley,) ' 

*&n-th<Sx-JMa'- 9 S-ro, s. pi [Mod. Lat. 
xxmthoxyKon) ; Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot. : Xanthoxyla ; an order of Hypogynons 
Exogeua, alliance Rutales. Aromatic or pun* 
gent trees or shrubs; leaves abruptly or nn- 

E equally pinhate, more rarely simple, with 
dlucid dota ; stipulea wanting ; flowers oxil- 
ry or terminal, often unisexual ; sepals four 
or five, rarely three ; petals generally the 
same number as the ue pals, rarely wanting; 
stamens equal In number to, or twice as many 
as the petals. Fruit berried or membranous, 
with two to fivs cells, eoinetlmea of several 
drupes, or two-valved capsules ; seeds one or 
two, pendulous. Natives of tropical America. 
India, China, Africa, &c. Known genera 
twenty, species 110. (Bindley.) 

xta-thSx'-jMene, t. [Mod. L»t mntho. 

xyl(on); -ene.) 

Chem. : Ci 0 H 1# . Tl»e volatile oil of Xan- 
thoxylon piperitum (Japan Pepper), first ex- 
tracted by Stenhouse. It is colourless, pos- 
sesses an aromatic odour, and boiln at 162*. 

^■^thox'-y-lin^ 9 . [ilod. Lat xantho* 
xyl(on); -in.) 

Chem. : The camphor obtained hy distilling 
the bruised seeda of Xanthoxylon piperitum 
with fcWeter. It forms monoclinlo cryatals, 
with a milky lustre ; insoluble in water, aol- 
nble in alcohol and ether, melts at 80% and 
distils without decomposition. 


^“* ^* her i7 7 ® , w?t ’ hSre ’ “ m?1 * hSr > pine - rit, .ire, «ir, marine; go, pSt, 

•r. wore, work, whd, eon ; mute, cub, cure, nnlte, cur, rule, fftU; try, Syrian, w, ce = o ; ey = a ; qu = Inr. 
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K&n-thh±-$- Ion, t x&n- thSx'-jr- lum, 

sT [Pref. xaniho and Or. $vKov(xulon)= wood. 
So named because the roots of the species 
are yellow.] 

JBof. : The typical genus of Xanthoxylscese 
fa.v.)! * Trees, erector climhing shrubs, often 
prickly. Leaves compound, pinnate, trifoliate 
with the leaflets reduced to one, usually with 
pellucid dots. Flowers small, onreexual in 
axillary or terminal panicles. Sepals five, 
foor. or three ; petals and stamens as many ; 
carpels, one to five ; fruit splitting ip two, 
with one or two shining black seeds. A large 
trenus. found both In the eastern and western 
hemispheres, especially in their warmer parts. 
They are so aromatic and pangent that in the 
countries where they exist they are popularly 
called peppers, specially Xanthoxylum piperxt- 
im, called Japan Pepper. X. Rhetsa, an In- 
dian species, has small yellow flowers and 
small round berries, which, when unripe, taste 
like the skin of a fresh orange. Its fruit 
and the seeds and bark of X. c datum , which 
crows near the base of the Himalayas, and 
those of X. Budmnga , also Indian, are given 
as aromatic tonics in fever, diarrhoea, dysen- 
tery, and cholera. The small branches are era- 

C - yed to make walking-sticks, and the twigs as 
th-bruslies. The seeds of X Budrunga are 
as fragrant ae lemon-peel ; X CUivaaodX. 
fraxineum [Toothache-tree], applied exter- 
nally to the gums or taken internally, are 
powerful sudoriflcs and diaphoretics used in 
toothache, paralysis of the muscles of the 
mouth, and rheumatism. The root or X 
nitidum is sodoriflc, emmenagogue, &c. ; X 
caribctsm is ft febrifuge ; X. piperitum and 
X. Avictnnos are regarded in China a od Japan 
as antidotes to poison. The powdered bark 
of X hiemale is given in Brazil In ernache ; 
and the capsules and seeds of X. hostile are 
employed in Northern India to intoxicate fish. 
The wood of X hiemale is very hard and suit- 
able for building. 

x&n-thy'-dric, a. [Pref. xanth -, and Eng. 
* hydric.] Yellow in colour, find having water 
in its composition. 

xanthydrlo - acid, a- [Persqlpho- 

CYAN1C-ACID.] 

xe'-bec, ft. ISp. xabeque ; P art. zabeco ; Fr. 
shebec, from Turk- sutnbakl; Pera. tncmbuk; 
Arab. tumb&k = & small bout, ft pinnace ; Mod. 
Arab, shab&k; ltal. zambecco.] 

Naut. : A small three-masted vessel with 
lateen sails, used for coasting voyages in the 



there without permission, and under which 
the magistrates were empowered to expel 
strangers if they saw fit to do so. 

x5n'-l-a, a [Gr. £eWa (xenia) = the state of 
' a guestL] 

Zoo l. : A geons of Alcyooidae, from the Red 
Sea and Fiji. The polypes are non -retractile, 
and Bituated on a fasciculate and fleshy stem. 

x5n'-I-&m (pi. xSn'-I-s), a [Lat, from Gr. 

* (evtov (xenion) = a gift to a strauger, from 
}cvos (xenos) = a stranger.] 

• 1 Gr. Antiq . : A present given to a guest 
or stranger, or to a foreign ambassador. 

2. Art: A name given to pictures of still 
life* fruit, &c.» such as are found at Pompeii. 
(Fair holt!) 

x£n-5-, x&n-, prtf. [Gr. £eVo* (xenos) = (a) 
a guest = friend; (a.) strange, unusual.] 

Nat. Science: A prefix denoting (1) likeness 
as distinguished from identity; (2) having 
some abnormal process or processes, the 
meaning in both cases being completed by 
the last elemeat of the word. 

xon-S-bit'-ra-cliSis, «. IPref. xtno-, and 

* Gr. £arpax°s (batrachos) — a frog.J 

Zool . ; A gen ns of Engystomldac, with one 
species, Xenobatrachus ophidion , from New 
Guinea. 

xSn-5-cy prid 'In-a, t. pi [Mod. Lat.xeno- 
cypris^genit xenocyprid(is) ; Lat nent. pL adj. 
suff. -ina.] 

Ichthy. : A gronp of Cypriaid® ; anal rather 
short; dorsal short, with a bony ray, lateral 
line running along the middle of the tail. 
There are three genera : Xenocypris and Para- 
can thobrama, from China ; and Mystacoieucus, 
from Sumatra. 

? Sn-6- 5 y J -pri8. «. [Pref- ^no- and Mod. 
Lat. cypris = Lat. cypnnus (q.v.).] [Xeno- 

CYPR1DIKA.] 

xSno -denn-lcli’-tli^s, a [Pref. 

+ Gr. iepfia (derma) = skin, and txOws (uMhus) 
ss. a fish.] 

Ichthy. : A genus placed in the family Ale- 
pocephalid*, alUed to Alepoceplialus (q.v.) 
the only species knowa before tne voyage of 
the Challenge r. It is a deep-aea fish, found at 
about 845 fathoms, and having fine nodules 
instead of scales. (Gunther.) 

xSn-^-do-cho'-um, ^n-o-di-clrf-iim, 

s [Gr. ^«vo8ox«ov (xenodocheion), from {evos 
(xenos) ~ a stranger, and 8«x°#v at (dechomai) — 
to receive.] 

Gr. Antiq. : A name given, to ft building for 
the reception of strangers ; also applied to a 
gnest-house la a monastery. 

* ^en-5d'-i-ch^, *. [Xenodochetm.] 

1. Reception of strangers ; hospitality. 

2. The came as Xenodocheum (q.v.). 

xSn-6-gSn'-&-sis, a [Pref. xeno- r and Gr, 
(genesis ) = origin, source.] 


xebec. 


Mediterranean and on the ocean-coasts of 
Spain and Portugal. It differs from the 
felucca in having square sails as well as lateen 
sails, the felucca having only lateen Bails. 

i. [Etyin. not apparent] 

Ornith. : A geaus of Larin®, with one species, 
Xema sabvni, Sabine’s Gull, from the north 
temperate 20 a e, and a frequent but in-egnlar 
visitor to the British Islands. Bill rather 
shorter than head, moderately stout, upjrer 
mandible decurved from beyond the nostrils 
to the tip, gonys angulated and advancing up- 
wards ; nostriis basal, lateral, linear; legs 
moderately long, lower part of tibiae bare for 
•ome distance ; tarsi tolerably strong ; three 
toes in front entirely nalmated ; hind toe 
small, elevated ; wings long ; tall distinctly 
forked. 

*&n~, pref. [Xeno-.J 

*Sn-S-la'-$l-ih a [Gr. = expulsion of 
strangers.] 

Gr. Antiq. : fa Institution ftt Sparta, by 
which strangers were prohibited from residing 


CFtUiS 7 

Biol. : A term introduced hy M. Milne Ed- 
wards to designate that form of hiogeneais in 
which the liviag parent was supposed to give 
rise to offspring which passed through a to- 
tally different s^riee of states from those ex- 
hibited by the parent and did not return into 
the cycle of the parent. Profi Huxley re- 
marks that the proper term for’ this wnuld be 
heterogenesis, but that unfortunately this 
term has been employed in a different sense ; 
and after showing that there are analogies 
both for and against xenogenesls, decides 
against its known existence. The nearest ap- 
proach to it is not, as was once believed, in 
tapeworms, the history of whose transforma- 
tions has been traced, but in tamonra and corns 
on the animal body or galls on the vegetable 
leaves or other organs. (Prof Huxley : Presi- 
dential Address , Brit* Assoo. Bep. t 1870.) 

x$n-*-*S-nSt'-fc, a. IPref. and Eng. 
genetic.] Of, pertaining to, or produced by 
xenogenesls. 

- 1 h«r« dwelt upon the analogy of pathological 
modification which i* to fovwir 
origin of micro* j'lnea."— Buxly Pr.'i&ntial Adr 
drru, Brit. Auoo. Bcp./or 1S70. p. \xxxr. 

x£n'-5-lIto, b. [Pref. xeno-y and Gr. XWog 
(lithos) = a atone ; Ger. xenolith] 

M in. : A variety of Flbrolite (q.v.), posaess- 
ing a high speciflo gravity, suggesting a rela- 


tionship to Kyahita (q.v.) ; but its opticaS 
properties are similar to those of Fibrolite. 

^n-^-neiir'-a, «. [Pref. 3 * 710 -, and Gr. 
vevpov (neuron) = a tendon.] 

Palwont. : A genus of Neuroptera, haring 
attached to its wing the remains of a strldu* 
latiog organ like that of the grasshoppers. 
Found in the Devonian of North America. 

xSn-5-p^l'-ti-dre, s. pi [Mod. Lat. a*nopel- 
‘ t(w); Lat. fcm. pi. adj. suff. - idas .] [Xeno- 

PELTISt] 

x5n 5-p5r-tiS, a. [Pref. xtno-y and Gr. ttcXtii 
(jpeltl) = & shield.] 

Zool : A genus of Tortricldffi, often raised 
to the rank of a family (Xenopeltid*)- Head 
depressed ; upper jaw produced beyond lower; 
teeth setaceous ; no spurs at vent. There is 
but one species, Xenopeltis unicolor (— Tortrix 
xenopeltis ), a curious nocturnal carnivorous 
snake, ranging from Penang to Cambodia, 
and through the Malay lslauds to Celebes. 

x£n'-£-phrys, t. [Pref. seen-, and Gr. l><?pvs 
' (ophrus) = an eyebrow.] 

Zool. : A genus of Pelobatid® (q.v.), with 
one species, Xenophrys monticola , from, the 
mountains of India. 

*Sn'- 6 ps, s. [Pref. zen-, and Gr. 0 $ (ops) = 
the eye, the face.] 

Ornith. : A genus of Dondrocolaptidae, with 
three species from tropical America. Tha 
lower mandible is graduated upwards, while 
the upper is qaite atraight. 

*en- 6 p'-ter-iis, b. [Pref. xeno-, and Or. meper 
(pteron) — a wing, a fin.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of TetradonGna, or a sub- 
genus of Tetrodon, from the Indian Archi- 
pelago. The species are distinguished by their 
funnel-shaped nostrils, and the small dermal 
ossifications which have two or three roots, 
and form spines over the skin. 

^en -5-pua, s. [Pret a*no, «nd Gr. novs 
(pout) = a foot.] 

Zool. : A genos of Aglossa, family Dacty- 
lethrldse, with three species, from tropical 
Africa. 

rlii'-na^ s* [Pref. xeno-, and pfc (rhis\ 
genit. pivo? (rhinos) = the snout.] 

Zool : A genus of Anura, with one species, 
Xtnvrhina oxycephala, from New Guinea. Ears 
perfect, tongue free in front. By some aathors 
raised to the rank of s family, by other* 
merged in Engystomidse. 

x£n'-5*, s. [Gr. (a* 7 ««) = ft guest, a 

* stranger.] 

Entom. : A genus 1 of Stylo pidee. A specie* 
discovered hy Rossi parasitic on a wasp, 
Polistes gallica , led to the establishment of 
the order Strepslptera. 

xSn'- 6 -time, «. [Beudant, who named it, 
gives the etymology as Gr. kmvo\ ; (kenos) = 
vain, empty, and rifir) (time) = honour ; but, as 
Dana suggests, the word being misspelt from 
the first, the derivation should be accepted a* 
£ e Vo? (xenos) = a stranger to, and npy (time)^ 
honour.] 

Min.: A tetragouftl mineral occurring 
mostly in crystals. Hardness, 4 to 5 ; sp. gr.,- 
4-45 to 4-56 ; lustra, resinous ; colour, shade*, 
of hrown, reddish, yellowish ; opaque. Com- 
pos. : phosphoric acid, 87*86 ; yttria, 62*14 — 
100, yielding the formala 8 YOPG 5 . 


x&n-ur'-iis, a [Pref. a* tv-, and Gr. ovpa (owna) 
= a tail.] 

1. Zool : A genus of Dasypodld®, with 
three species ranging from Guiana to Paraguay. 

2. Palceont, : Remains have been found Li 
the Poat-Pliocene Caves of Brazil. 

xSn'-yl. A [Gr. tfvot (xenos) = a stranger; 

-yl.] [DlPHEBYL.] 

x^n-^I'-^-mine, a [Eng. xenyl, and amine.] 

Chem. : Ci 2 HnN, Martylamine. A crystal- 
line body found in the basic oil which 11 
obtained as a bye-product in the manufacture 
of aniline. It forma white shining scales, 
slightly eoluhle in water, soluble in alcohol 
ana ether, melta at 45°, boils at 820 , and 
distils without decomposition. 

xSn-^-I©H -io, a. [Eng. xenyl; -en, -fc.] Per- 
tainmg to or containing xenyl (q.v.> 
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xcnylenio aloohol, s. 

Chem, : C^H^O^ = j. o 2 . Diphenyl- 

alcohol Diphenylic acid, A diatomic alcohol 
obtained by the action of water on diazo- 
benzidine nitrate. It crystallizes In small 
white needles, slightly eoluble in water, soluble 
in alcohol and etlier, and melts when heated. 
It dissolves readily in potash and in strong 
ammonia. 

f er-an-th£m'-£-», s. pi [Mod. Lat. xer- 
anthem(un i); Lat. fem. pi. adj. suff. -ear.] 

Bot. : A sub-tribe of Composites, tribe Cy 
Darcae. Heads manv-fiowered, discoid, the 
marginal flowers feminine, the others henna 
phrodite. 

*er-&n'-thS-milm, s. [Gr. frpo* (zeros) = 
dry, and (anthos) = a flower.] 

Bot: The typical genus of Xerantherae® 
(q.v.}. Leaves whitish and cottony beneath, 
the involucre imbricated, the ray coloured. 
Composites of the kind called “Everlasting 
Flowers” from Continental Europe and the 
Levant. 


[Gr. £1 ipa<rCa (xerasia) — dry 

Dess.] 

Pathol ; A epeciea of Alopecia, character- 
ized by the dryness and powdery appearance 
of the hairs, which are geuerally eplit at the 
tops. 

^Sr-e'-ne, *. [Zerenc.] 

^6r ©£, s. [Sp.] Sherry. So called from the 
district of Spain where it is produced. 
[Sherry.] 

ifXr'-if, i. [Shereef.] 

*Br-Iir,s. [Turk.] 

L A gold coin formerly current in Egypt 
and Turkey, valne 9s. 4<L 
2. A name for the ducat in Morocco. 

^er-5-c5l-Iyr'-l-tirn, t. fGr. £ VP <k (Tiros) 
“ dry, and «oAAvpto»» (kouurion) = an eye- 
ealve.] A dry collyrium or eye-salve. 

k© r- 6~<l©r -ma, *. [Pref. kto, and Gr 
teptia (derma) = skin.) 

Pathol : Dryness of the skin. 

*• {Or., from fapfc (zeros) = dry.] 
Any tumour attended with dryness. 

*er -5-myr-*ni (yr as ip), s. [Gr. £r,p6* 
(zeros) = dry, and P vp ov (muron) = an oint- 
ment.] A dry ointment, 

s. (Gr. £r\p6^ (xirot) ~ dry, 
and (phagtin) = to eat] A term applied 
by early ecclesiastical writers to the Christian 
rule of fasting ; the act or habit of living on 
-dry food or a meagre diet 

hZft * •*V nf n< * by fleih 

broth. Juicy Inilt, or rinoua ingredient, vu dietinotlr 
new. Smith - Diet. Chriat. Biog , ir. «7. 7 

^er , -5ph-thil-m^, xer-$ph-th&l'-ml-a, 

[Lat- xerophthalmia, from Gr. £iipod>$ak- 
= dfy > “ d 

PotfioZ.: A dry, red soreness, attended by 
itching of the eye, without swelling or dis- 
. charge of humours. 

“* r9 r - tvp<k (ziros)= withered, 

decayed ; suff. - ite (Petrol).} 

Petrol : A name given by Hally to a decom- 
posed porphyritic diorite. 

t’jper' £ s. [Gr. £ ijponj* (ztrotls) = dryness. ] 
Pathol : A dry habit or disposition of the 
body. 

*• [Gr. £j)p6s (rifroe) = withered, 
haggard.] * 

Zooi ..* A genue of 8clurin«, with a few 
apecies, from Africa, where they burrow in 
the ground or amoog the roots of trees or 
bushes. There are two pairs of pectoral teats ; 
tail comparatively abort; fur mixed with 
flattened spines. The beat-known species, 
Xerus rutilans , is sbont twenty inches long 
of which the tail! forms nine; reddish-yellow 
above, palpr on aidea, whitish below. 

#. [Named after Francis 
♦Xlmenes, a Spanish monk, who wrote a work 
upon Mexican plants In 1615.] 

Bot : A genna of Oiacace®, with three or 


four known species. Large ahrube or small 
trees, often spinous. Leaves entire, lesthery ; 
calyx very small, petals four, hairy inside ; 
stamens eight, ovary with four cells, each 
one-seeded. Ximenia americana, the False 
Sandal-wood, is a straggling Indian shrub, 
producing duil-white fragrant flowers, smell- 
ing like ciovca, succeeded by small, oval, red 
or yellow pulpy fruits, an inch long, aromatic, 
but somewhat austere. They are eaten by 
the Hindoos, and by the natives of Senegal 
The kernels taste like filberts. 

3£iph'-I-&s, s. [Lat., from Gr. £i4>Ca<> (xiphias) 
— as adj., 8 word -shaped ; sa subst = a sword- 
fish.) 

1. Ichthy. : A genus of Xlphiid® (q.v.), distin- 
guished by the absence of ventral fins. The 
best known species isXip&ww gladius, the Com- 
mon, or Mediterranean Sword-fish. GOnther 
says that the distinction of apecies is beset 
with great difficulties, owing to the fact that 
but few specimens exist in Museums, and 
because the form of the doraal, the length of 
the ventrals, and the shape and length of the 
a word appear to change according to the age 
of individuals, 

2. Astronomy: 

(1) [Dorado, II. 1.] 

(2) A comet shaped like a aword. 

*I-phId -I-5n, a. [Gr. £t<t>i$iov (xiphidion) — 
a amali sword, dimin. from (iAog (xiphos) = 
a sword.] ' 

Ichthy. : A genus of BlenDiid®, from the 
Pacific coast of North America. Allied to 
Centronotus (q.v.). 

JpI-phld'-I-iim, a. [Xiphidion.] 

Bot : A genus of Wachendorfe®. Liliaceous 
plants from South America. Simple stems, 
ensiform leaves, and somewhat secund nod- 
ding panicles of blue or white flowers. 

xi-phl'-i-dae, a. pi (Mod Lat xiphias) ; Lat 
fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 

1. Ichthy: The sole family of the Acanthop- 
teryglan division, Xiphiiforraes (q.v.), with 
two genera, Histiophorus and Xiphias (q.v.). 
The upper jaw is produced into a long cunei- 
form weapon. 

2. Pakeont. : From the Chalk and the Lon 
don Clay of Sheppey. 

JpIph-I-i-for'-mef, a. pi. [Mod. Lat, from 
Lat xiphias = a sword-fish, and forma = form, 
appearance.] 

Ichthy. : A division of Acanthopterygian 
Fishes, with a single family, Xiphiida (q.v.). 

^phj-ster'-ntim, a. [Gr. £i *<* (xiphos) =* 
aword, and ore pro v (sternon) = the breast] 
Compar. Anat.: The metasternum or ansi- 
form process of the sternum ; corresponding 
with the xiphoid cartilage in man. 

xlph~5-,pr^. [Gr. £uf>os (xiphos) = a sword.] 
Sword-shaped; having a sword-ehsped pro- 
cess or processes. 

?lph-4-c6-l&p'-tej, s. [Pref. xipho-, and Gr. 
KoXaimj* (kolaptes) = a chisel.] 

Omith. : A eub-genus of Dendrocolapfces, 
with five apecies ranging from Mexico to 
Bolivia. The snb-genua was established hy 
Leeson for those species which have the bill 
bent 

*Iph'-&-d8n, b. [Pref. xipho-, and Gr. bio 6% 
(odous), genit b&ovr 09 (odontos) = a tooth.] 
Pakeont. ;The type-genus of Xiphodontida 
(q.v.), from the Eocene. The speciea were 
small, two-toed mammala, with a short tail, 
and long, slender limbs. Dentition complete ; 
molars of a generalised aelenodont type. 

apIph-a-dSn'-ti-d®, e. pL [Mod. Lat xipho- 
don, geoit. xiphodont(is) ; Lat fem. pi adj. 
sufll -idee.] 

Pakeont. : A family of Artiodactyle Ungu- 
lates, with three genera, Xiphodon, Caino- 
therium, and Microtherium, from the Eocene 
and Miocene of France. The apecies were 
probably intermediate between the Suid« and 
the Tragulid*. 


tfph-J-S&d'-tt*,*. [Pref. xipho-, and Mod. 
Lat gadus.] 

Ichthy. : A genus of Ophidiidas (q.v.), with 
a single speciea, confined to the East Indies. 
Body naked ; a pair of canines developed in 
both jaws. 


xlph-d-gor'-gtf-a, s. [Pref. xipho-, and Gr. 
Gordon!] {3 ° r9eioi > * of or belonging to th« 

A geDU ^ of Gorgonidae, from the 
form etrai 8 ht - 

(< ^ r - (xiphos) — S «WOFd, 

*‘ io? («i<i<w)=fonn, anpearance.] Bel 
forS llDg ^ 8WOrd ’ 8ha P^ like a aword ; essi- 

TIL^OK 11 ] 01 ^^^ 11 *^ 6 ’ *' [ EN81rOR M-CAR- 

xiph^d-I-an, a. [Xiphoid.] Of or per- 
taining to the xiphoid cartilage. ^ 

xiph oph'-^l-l°us, a. [Pref. xipho-, and Gr. 
^i/AAov ( phullon ) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : Having ensiform leaves. 

xfph-Sp'-ter-fis, a. [Pref. Xipho-, and Gr. 
irrepov (pteron) = a wing, a fin.] 

Pateont.: A genus of Trichiuridse, of Eo- 
cene age. 

xiph-S-sur'-a, pi (Q r . (riphe) = . 

awoi-d, and ovpa (oura) = a tail] ' 

1. Zool : An order or sub-order of Mero- 
stomaU (q.v.). Anterior segments welded 
together to form a broad, convex buckler, 
upon the dorsal surface of which are placed 
the compound eyes and ocelli, the latter in 

centre, the former nearly ao. Mouth fur- 
nished with a small labrum, a rudimentary 
metastoma, aDd six paira of appendages. 
Posterior segments more or less free, having 
nn their ventral surfaces a series of broad" 
lamellar appendages ; telson ensiform. Only 
one recent genus, Limulus (q.v.). 

2. Pahxont.: Fossil genera numerous, from 
the Upper Silurian to the Tertiary. (See ex- 
tract under Xiphosuran.) 

s. [Xiphosura.) Any in- 
dividual of the Xiphosura (q.v.). 

tra«i of Xiphoturuns 
tb * 

*• [Pref. xipho-, and 
Mod. Lat. teuthts (q.v.).] 

Pakxont . ; A genus of Belem nitid®, with 
one species, from the Lisa, Shell with a long 
phragmacone, enveloped in a calcareous 
8 heath. 

^i-ph^d'-ri-Oj s. [Gr. £t<f>v6ptov (xiphvdrion). 
dimm. from £i<f>o<; (xiphos) = a sword, . 
a mu8sel-8hell.l 

Entom. : A genua of Urocerid® (q.v.). An- 
te nn® short, head round, neck long, maxillary 
palpi with five joints ; larva boring into the 
wood of the beech, the oak, the poplar the 
willow, &a The typical species is Xiphtfria 
camelus. It is black, with white spots on the 
top of the head and along the sides of the 
abdomen, and red legs. Length, about half 
an Inch. This species, and another, X . drome- 
dartus, are British. 

xSn-alt'-ito, s. [After Tetela de Xonalta, 
Mexico, where found ; suff. - ite (Min.).} 

Min. : A massive mineral found associated 
with apophyllite and buatamfte. Sp. gr., 2*71 ; 
colour, white to gray ; tough. Compos. : 
silica, 49*80 ; lime, 46*47 ; water, 8*73 = 100 
equivalent to the formula 4Ca0Si0 2 + HO. 

xu-li n6s pri-^-ni- tea, #. [Gr. £vA ir o* 
(xulinos) — wooden ; xpiwv (prion) — a saw, and 
suff. -ties.] 

Pakeobot. : A genus of fruits with valveless, 
woody, two-seeded legumes. The pericarp 
unites In a singular manner the characters 
of a legume and a drupe. Two apecies are 
known. XuUnosprionites lotus has the legume 
short snd broad, with the apex umbonate, the 
epiesrp rugose and mam mi Hated, the sarco- 
carp thin, and the endocarp thick. X. tin - 
giberiformis has the legume iomentaceoua, 
irregular; the epicarp somewhat coriaceous, 
the sarcocarp pithy, the cells very large, the 
endocarp thick. Externally it looka like a 
piece of ginger-root, and it Is not till it ia 
fractured that It Is found to be a legume. 
Both species are from the London Clay of 
Sheppey. (Bowerbank : Fossil Fruits.) 

f s. (Pref. xyl(o)-, and Or. 

a.yvpa£ (anthrax) = coal or charcoal.] 

Petrol. : Wood coal or charcoal, in distinc- 
tion from mineral coal. 


^or ^ father ; wSt » h ® re » oam ^ 1 * h ® r * th ® re i Pwe, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pot, 

or, or©, wgli; work, who, s6n; mute, oiib, otire, Tjnite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. = * = - - 
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rr-lar'-i-a, s. [Fem. of Mod. Lat. xylariu* 

r — growing in woods, from Gr. £ v\ov ( xulon ) = 
wood.] 

Bot. : A genus of SphaeriaceL Branched, 
horny, or fleshy fungals, often with clavsta 
lobes, whitish aud mealy when young, after- 
wards brown or black. Perithecis lioroy, 
usually immersed all over the branches; 
centra black, composed of asci, with eight 
usually uoiseptate apores. The largest species 
ara tropical, but several are found in Britain 
on rotten wood, atumps of treea, fcc. The 
most common is Xylaria kypoxylon* 

jy'-lgm, S. [Gr. £vAi[ (xule) = timber.] 

Bot. : Nsegli’a nama for one of two groups 
into which the permanent tissues of a ftbro- 
vascular bundle can be divided. It is com- 
posed of paranchyniatous cells, wood fibres, 
vascular calls, and true vessels, in which Ilia 
walis of the cells generally become ligneous. 
From It the wood is developed, 
xylemparenchyma, s. 

Bot. : The medullary raya. ( Thonti .) 

^y'-lene, s. [Gr. fvAov (xulon) = wood ; suff. 
-ene.] 

Cl* C 8 H, 0 = CeU^CHaXi. Dimethyl- 
benzene. A colourless, volatile liquid found 
in that portion of light coal-tar oil which 
distils over between 136° and 141 . It admits 
of three isomeric modifications, depending on 
the relative position of the two methyl atoms : 
viz., orthoxylene, prepared synthetically by 
the action of sodium on a mixture or ortho- 
bromtoluene and methylic iodide, bolls at 
1 40-141* ; metaxylene, obtained by distilling 
xyllc or mesltylenic add with lime, bolls at 
137* ; and paraxylene, prepared by the action 
of sodium on bromotoluene and methylio 
iodide, bolls at 136-137*. On passing xylene 
through a red-hot tube, it is resolved into 
benzene, toluene, and other hydrocarbons. 

xylene - d iamin e, f. (Xtlylene-dia- 

Hivu.] 

xylene-sulphochloxide, a. 

Chem.: C 8 HoSC102*C 6 H s (CHs) 2 -S02a. A 
yeliow oil obtained by triturating xylene- 
aulphata of sodium with phosphorus pents- 
Chloride, wanning the mixture, and pouring 
the product into water, 
xylene-sulplmrlo acid, #. 

Chem.: C8H 1 oSO s = C«H s (CIIfl) 2 ;SGsK 
Xylolsulphuric acid. Sulphoxylolic acid. JPrc 
duced bytha action nf concentrated sulphurio 
add on xylene. It is very soluble In water, 
and by dry distillation is reconverted Into 
xylene. With the oxides It forms salts called 
xylene-Bulphates, its potassium and sodium 
salts being soluble in wster snd alcohol, and 
crystallizing from tha latter in silky laminae. 

xy^lSn-51, ft. [Formed from Gr. £uAov (xulon) 
— wood, and Eog. Buff. -of] 

Chem. : C 8 II I0 O = C«U 3 (CH 3 ) 2 OII. Dime 
thyl-phenol. An eight-carbon phenol, pro- 
duced by fusing oxymesitylenic acid with 
potash. It melts at 75*. and bolls at 213*5 r 

xy'-len-yl, *. [Xylyl.) 

xy-lSn-jfl -a-mlne, *. [Eng. xylenyl, and 
amine.] [Xylidine.] 

xy-lcu'-te§, s. [Gr. fyAevo/xai (xuleuomai) = 
to gather wood.] 

Entom.: A genus of Zenzeridee. Xyleutes 
oossxts is a modern name for the Goatmoth 
(q.v.), better known aa Coftsiw ligniperda. 

s. [Gr. $v\ov (xulon) — wood.] 

Bot. A genua of Eumimosese, having seasile, 
eickle-shaped, compressed, woody legumes, 
with partitions between the aecds. Xyha do- 
labriformis (= Mimosa xylocarpa of Roxburgh), 
tha Ironwood tree of Peru and Arraeao, a 
large deciduous tree growing in India and 
Bunnsb, yields a red resin, and oil is expressed 
from its seeds. Tha wood Is very durable ; it 
has been used In India and Burmali for rail- 
way sleepers, piles snd beam a of bridges, 
telegraph-posts, the handles of agricultural 
Implements, boat-building, &c. 


lizes in large monoclinic prisms, slightly 
soluble In water, more so In alcohol, and 
melts at 126*. 

xy-lid'-a-mine, ft. [Xylidine.] 

xy-lid'-Ic, a. [Eng. xyl(ic); auff. -id, -ic.] 
* Derived from wood. 


xylldlc-acld, «. 




ana paraxylic atiu — - 

It fonus colourless crystals, slightly soluble 
in water, and melts at 280° to 2S3°. 

xy'-li-dme, ft. [Eng. xyl(ene); «nC -id, 
-ine.] [Xyloidin.) 

Cheat. : C e H u N = C 8 Hj,(NH 2 ). Araidoxy- 
lenc. Amidoxylol. Xyienylamine. A base 
homologous with aniline, produced by the 
action of ammonium sulphide or stannous 
chloride on nitroxylene. It la a colourless 
Uqnid, heavier than wster, and boiling at 215 >. 
Heated with tin and hydrochloric acid, it 
solidifies on cooling to a crystalline niaas, 
which appears to be a compound of xylidine 
hydrochlorste with stannous chloride. 

xy'-lln-a, ft. [Lat. xylinum; Gr. £u'Ao*oi/(xa- 

* linon) = cotton.) 

Entom. : The typical genus of Xylinldse (q.v.). 
Antennae slightly ciliated in the male ; abdo- 
men depressed, somewhat created; fore wings 
narrow, elongate,* the edges nearly parallel. 
British epecles three, the Conformist, Xyllna 
conformis , the Nonconformist, X. zlnckenli 
snd the Gray Shoulder Knot, X. rhizolitha. 

xy lin'-i-dee, «. pi. [Mod. Lat xylin(a) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj. suff. -idtx.] 

Entom. : A family of Noctulna. Antenme 
generally simple ; thorax thick ; often created 
anteriorly ; wings folded In repose like a flat- 
tened roof. Caterpillar long, smooth, gene- 
rally brilliantly coloured. British genera, 
six ; species, nineteen. [Shark-moth.] 

xy'-Ute, *. [Gr. fvAov (xulon) = wood ; suff. 

* -Ue (Af fn .) ; Ger. xylith.) 

Min. : Probably & hydrous Asbestos, accord- 
ing to Dana. 

xy-lo— , pref. [Gr. £vAov (xulon) = fire-wood, 

’ wood, timber, a tree.] Of, belonging to, or 
derived from wood. 

xylo-qulnone, i. [Phlorone.) 

xy-lo-bfil'-sa-nttim, >. [Gr. £vAoi> (xulon) 
=s wood, and 'fiaXtrapov (bedsamon) = balesm.] 

1, The wood of the bslsam-tree. 

2. A bslssm obtained by decoction of tha 
twigs snd leaves of AmyrU gileadensis in 
water. 

xy-lo'-bt-fta, i. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 

* (bios) = life.] 

PaUeont. : A genue of Chilognsths, family 
Archiulldse. Segments divided by cross su- 
tures into numerous fragments. Several epecies 
occur in the Carboniferous rocks of Nova 
Scotia, and one in those of Scotland. The 
type is Xylobius sigiUarice, of the Nova Scotia 
Coal-field, found by Sir J. W. Dawson in the 
hollow trunks of Sigillaria, &c. Xylobius is 
the earliest known representative of the My- 
riapods. 

xy-lo-c&m'-pa, «. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
(kampe) — a caterpillar.] 

Entom. : A genus of Xylinid*, with one 
British species, Xylocampa lit horhua, the 
Early Gray Moth. Tha long caterpillar feeds 
exposed on honeysuckle in June, July, aud 
August. * 

xyM6 carp, «. [Xylocarpus.] 

Bot. : A hard and woody fruit. 

xv-lo-car'-pous, a. [Xvlocarpus.] Hsv- 

* Tog fruit which becomes hard or woody. 

* xy l<> car'-pus, 8. [Pref. xylo-, snd Gr. 
iopiros (karpos) = fruit.) 

Bot . : A genus of Trichiliece (q.v.), now 
generally combined with Csrapa (q.v.). 

xy'-lS-chlore, t. [Pref. xylo-, snd Gr. 
^A <t>po? (chloros) = green.] 

Min. : The aame as Oxhaverite (q.v.). 


'-lie, o. [Gr. fv’Aoi* (xulon) = wood ; auff. -ic.) 
ierived from wood. 

xyllo-acld, s. 

Chem.: CgH^ = COOH:CH 3; CH8. Pre- 
pared from brom-metaxylena by the action of 

sodium and carbonic anhydride. It crystal- . 


xy-1 6-ohlor -to, a. [Pref. xylo-, snd Gr. 
X K< *P 6 * (chMros) = green.] (See compound.) 1 


xylocbloric-acld, ». 

Chem. : Fordos’ name for the green colour- 
ing matter of decayed wood. It may be ex- 
tracted by chloroform. 

yy-l5c'-o-pa, s. [Gr. £t/Aoicd7ro« (xulokopot)> 

— hewing or felling wood : fyAoi/ (xulon) ~ 
wood, and <comj (hope) = a cutting.) 

Entom. : A large genus of Scopulipedes^ 
with sharp-pointed matidibles by which they 
bore holes in timber. In several species the 
females are black, while the males are bright- 
yellow. [Carpenter-bee.) 

xy-lo-crypt’-Ite, s. [Pref. xylo- ; Gr. Kpvrrro^ 

' (cruvtos) = concealed, hidden, snd suff. -it* 

(Min.).! 

Min. : The aame as Scheererite (q.v.). 

| xy-lo'-di-um, 8. [Gr. (xulodes) — 

hard as wood, woody : prtf. xylo-, and Gr. 
«I6o* (eidos) = form.] 

Bot. : An Aclieenium (q.v.). 

xy'-lfc-graph, $. [Gr. {vAov (xulon) = wood,. 

" and ypa<pu (graphs) z=. to write, to draw.) An- 
engraving on wood, or an Impression from 
such an engraving. 

*■ Some of the xyloarapht of the firit edition of th*’ 
Blblia Pnuperum.”— Saturday Review. March 29, 1S84,. 
p. <20. 

3py-l6g-ra-pher, i. rEng.^ xylograph; -er.}) 
One who engravea on wood. 

“ a paiier wu read by Mr.' George Clulew, xylo- 
grapher. — Athenaeum, May 17, 1884, p. 844, 

xy-l6-grfiph'-Ic, xy-l6-gr&ph'-Io-»l, a. 

[Eng. xylograph; -ic, -icai.) Pertaining or re- 
lating to xylography (q.v.). 

yy-log'-ra-ph#, 8. [Eng. xylograph ; -y.) 

1, A mode of printing or graining from the- 
natural surface of the wood. A piece of wood' 
is selected of fine quality, having the pattern- 
of grain desired. The surface is trested chemi- 
cally to open the pores. After it Is dry the 
surface is painted and a sized sheet of paper 
laid over the board, and both run together 
between rollers in the manner of copperplate- 

E rinting. The p«Int is then transferred to 
aa board, the differences In the absorbent 
qualities of the board determining the depth- 
of colour. The paper is laid face downward 
on tha article to be ornamented, and rubbed 
on the back with a eoft pad to transfer the- 
impression. 

2. A name given to a process of decorative^ 
painting on wood. A selected pattern or de- 
sign is drawn on wood, which Is then engraved,, 
or tha design is reproduced in 2inc by the- 
ordinary method. An electrotype cast is* 
taken from the woodent or zinc plate, apd< 
smooth surfaces of wood are printed from the 
stereotype under regulated pressure with pig- 
ments prepared for tha purpose. Tha colour 
penetrates the wood, leaving no outside film,, 
and after being French-polished, or covered* 
with & fluid enamel, the wood may be rubbed,, 
scrubbed, or even sand-papered without de- 
stroying the pattern. ( Ure .) 

*y-lo'-id, 8. [Xyloidin.] 

Chem. : Lowig*a name for the radicle xylyl,. 
C 8 H9. 

Xy'-lold, a. [Xyloidin.] Having the nature- 
of wood ; resembling wood. 

xy-lo'-K-ctfn, a. [Gr. $v\ov (xulon), and clto* 

' (eidos) = forrrf, appearance.) 

Chem . : C 8 HaNO, = Cgll^NO^. Pyroxam 
Nitramidin. Explosive starch. An explain e- 
compound, discovered by Braconnot In 1833, 
and prepared by triturating starch with fnnunft 
nitric acid till it is reduced to a semi-flmd- 
mass, snd adding twenty-five parts of water 
It ia a white, Inodorous, and tasteless powder. 
Insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and cliloro 
form, slightly soluble In glacial acetic acid. 
When atruck with a hammer It detonates^, 
melts when heated, and bursts Into flame at 
]80°. leaving a carbonaceous residue. lOv' 
parts of atareh yield 130 psrts of xyloidin. 

*y-lo'4-d!ne, «. [Xyloidin.) 

Chem: The same as Xylidine (q.v.). 
yy-lSr, 8. [Gr. (v\ov (xulon) = wood ; suff. -cl-7 
[Xylene.] 

xy-lol-sul-phur'-lo, a. [ Pref xy^>-. and Eng. 
* sulphuric.] Derived from or containing xylene 
and enlphurlc acid. 
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xylolsulphurlo - acid, t. [Xylen* 

OULPHURIC ACID.] 

*y-l 6 -me'-Him, 8 . [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
miAok (melon) = an apple.] 

Bat . : A genns of Grevillldae (q.v.). Austra- 
lian trees, with opposite leaves, axillary spikes 
of flowers, and vary thick, woody frnit, in- 
versely pear-ahaped. One apecies, Xylomtlum 
Triform*, is cultivated in British greenhouses. 

W'-lApSl. .. [Pref. xyl(oy, and Eug. opal.] 
Min. : The same as Wood-opal (q.v.). 

*y-I 6 '-pS-«, t.vL [Mod. Lat xylop(ia) ; Lat 
fem. pi adj. entr. -ear.] 

Sot . : A tribe of Anonacese : atamena Indefi- 
nite in number ; ovules, few or many, inaarted 
in the ventral auture of tha frolt 

yy-l 5 ph'-a ga, *. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. fatytiv 
(phagein) = to eat.) 

1 . Entomology (At n Plural): 

0 ) A aection of Securifera, including those 
Sawfliea tba larvae of which burrow in the 
woody portions of plants inatead of eating 
the leaves. [Sihicid^, Urocerid.®.] 

• ( 2 ) A aub-tribe of Rhynchophora, compre- 

hending those weevils which, both in their 
immature and in their perfect state, bore into 
the aolid wood nf trees. 

2 . Zool. : *A genus of Phoiadid»(q.v.), with 
two apecies, from Norway, Britain, and South 
America. Shell globular, with a transverse 
furrow ; anterior margin reflected, covered by 
two accessory valves within which the animal 
Is included, except the contractila siphons. 
The apecies burrow in floating wood and in 
timbers which are always covered by tbe sea. 

^y-Iopli -a-gan, t. [Xylophaoa.] Any ani- 
mal of the group Xylophiga. 

t ^y-loph t. pi [Xylophaoa.] 

Entom. : A sub-tribe of Beetles, tribe Tetra- 
mera, instituted by Latreiila, and approxi- 
mately equai to the family Scolytid® (q.v.), 

♦ ? 7 -l O-ph Ag'-I- dse, #. pL [Mod. Let. xylo- 
pkag(us); Lat. fem. pi. adj. anff. -idee.) 

Entom. : A family of Diptera, now reduced 
to a ant-family. Xylophaginse, or Xylopha- 
gides (q.v.). 

me, xy-li-ph&g'-t-def, 

t.pl. [Mod. Lat. xylopkag(us ) ; Lftt fem. pi. 
adj. auff. -inar, or masc. A fem. -ides.] 

Entom. : A sub-family of Stratiomyidse, 
having seven or eight free abdominal segments. 
The larva are believed to live in rotten wood. 
Some South American species ara an inch and 
a quarter long. 

^y-loph'-ej-goiis, a. [Xylophaoa.] Feeding 
on and boring into wood. 

" Chtlura terwbrans is oil* of tha moat injurious 
n/lopkapma cruats«*,ns known. It Is commonly 
lound associated with another wood-borer, tba Lim. 
n«ria l*?r»runu' , —CtuteU'M 1 Sat. But., tL SIS. 

*y-loph'-a-gus, *. [Xylophaoa.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Xylophaginse 
(q.v.). The larvae live in dead and decaying 
wood or in garden mould. There are a dozen 
or more apeciea in North America. The adults 
bear a remarkable resemblance to certain 
hymenopterous insects. 

^y-lfc-pha'-^I-a, a. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
$o<riT ( phasis ) = appearance.] 

Entom. : A genua of Night Moths, family 
Apamidse. Antennae long, pubescent in tha 
male ; abdomen long, crested ; fore wings 
long, more or less denticulated. British ape- 
cies aii, the type being Xylophasia polyodon, 
the Dark Arches, a night moth having the 
fore wiugs grayish -brown, with four trans- 
verse, toothed, paier lines, and with two 
black streaks from the base, and another from 
the centre of tha wing ; expansion of wings 
an Inch and three-quarters to two Inches. 
Common. 

* xy-ltfph'-l-lan, s. [Mod. Lat xylophtUi); 
Eng. suff. -an.] 

Entom. : Any Individual belonging to the 
Xylophili (q.v.). 

• *y-lSph'-I-li, $. pi [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 

( phileS) = to love.) 

. Entom. : A section of Lamellicorn Beetles, 
including Macleay’s Dynastidse and Rutelid© 
(q.v.). 


a. [Xvlophill] Growing 
upon or feeding on wood. 

^y 7 - 16 -phone, *. A musical instrument 
consisting essentially of a row of parallel bars 
of wood, of graduated lengths, which ara 
played upon with small wallets. 

yy-ldph'-yl-la, a. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
$v\Aov (phullon) = a leaf.] 

Bot. : A genus of Phyllantheee (q.v.), some- 
times reduced to a suh-genus of Pnyllanthus. 
Shrubs, without leaves, but with leaf-lika 
branches bearing tbe flowers on notches in 
their margin. Natives of the tropics, espe- 
cially of tlis West Indies, where they ara called 
Seaside Laurels and Love-flowors. 

*y-lo-pI-a, a. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. n-uc 069 
(pikros) = sharp, bitter.] 

Sol : The typical genus of Xylopese (q.v.). 
Trees or shrubs, with oblong or lanceolate 
leaves and axillary bracteate peduncles, one 
or many flowered ; calyx, three.to five-1 obed, tbe 
segments ovate, scute, coriaceous ; petals, six, 
in two rows, tha outer three tha largest ; ata- 
mens, many, inserted into a globose receptacle j 
csrpeis, two to fifteen, each with one or two 
seeds. Known species about twelve, some of 
which are often placed in tha genus Habzelia 
(q.v.). Natives of South America and tha 
West Indies. They readily strike root when 
a small fragment of them is placed in the 
ground. Xylopia tericea, the Pindaiba of Rio 
Janeiro, beara a highly aromatic fruit, which 
may be used as pepper, with which it agrees 
in its flavour. Good cordage is mada from 
the fibres of its bark. The wood, bark, snd 
berries of X. glabra, tbs Bitter-wood of the 
West Indies, taste Iixe orange-seeds, and im- 
part a similar flavour to tbe wild pigeona which 
feed on them. It ie said to be useful in colic 
and for creating an appetite. Martiua believes 
ths fruit of X grandijtora to constitute a valu- 
able fabrifuge used by the South Amaricau 
Indiana. The dry fruita of X . aromatica form 
tha Piper athiopicum of commerce, used as 
pepper by tha West African negroes. 

xy-la py-rog'-ra-phy, *. [Gr. £vAo v(xvXon) 
= wood ; irvp(pur), genit. tnipos (pnros) — fire, 
and ypd(j)<M> (grapho ) = to write, to draw.] The 
act or art of drawing poker-picturea (q.v.). 

xy~l6-ret'-In-Ite, s. [Pref. xylo-, and Eng. 
retinite; Ger. xylorttin.) 

Min.: A hydrocarbon compound obtained 
by the action of alcohol on fossil pine-wood 
Massive, but crystallizes in needles of the 
orthorhombic system from a naphtha solution. 
Colour, white. 

*y-l 6s' -t 6-in, s. [Mod. Lat. xylosteum (see 
def.) ; Eng. auff. -in.] 

Chem. : A glucosida obtained from tha ber- 
ries of tha Fly Honeysuckle (Lonicera Xylos- 
teum). It is non-volatile, very bitter, insol- 
uble in water, very soluble in alcohol and ether, 
and yields sugar when decomposed by acida. 

*y-lo-t6ch -no- gr&ph- i - ca, t. [pref 
xylo-; Gr. revioj (techni) = au aft, and ypv<pi- 
k6 ? (arapkikos) = capable of drawing or paint- 
Ing.J Tha art of staining wood In colors. 

xy'-ld-tlle, s. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr, vOo* 
(tilos)=L& fibre.] 

Min. : A doubtful mineral ; according to 
Dana is probably but an altered asbeatoa. 

xy-l6-tru'-pe$, «. [Pref. xylo-, and Gr. 
rpvndui ( trupao ) = to bore, to pierce ] 

Entom. : A genua of Dynaatidse or Dynes- 
tinse, formerly merged in Dynastes. It in- 
cludes lsrga lamellicorn beetles. Xylotrupei 
gideon, a native of Malacca, attacks tha cocoa- 
nut palm. 

xy'-lyl, s. [Gr. £v\ov (rulon) = wood ; anff. -y[.] 

. Chem. : CgHj. Tha hypothetic radicle of 
xylene. 

xydjrl-a-mme, a. [Eng. xylyl, and amine.) 
Chem.: Thla name belongs to a base, 
CgHj^HjN =s C5H4 1 Qg^(NH j) (not yet ob- 
tained), related to benzylaraine, C^Ht-HoN, 
fn the same manner ss xylidine, C8H9(NH2) = 

CgH^NH^j qj^ 3 . is related to toluldine, C®H 4 
(NHj)*CH3. (1^.) 

^y'-lyl-ene, 9 . [Eng. xylyl ; -ene.] 

Chem.: CgHg. A diatomic radicle related 


to xylyl, CsE 9 , in tha same manner «o etbv* 
lena is related to ethyl (H af&.) 7 

xylylene-diamlne, s. 

Xylene- 

diamine. A crystalline compound formed hy 
the action of tin and hydrochloric acid on 
dimtroxylene. It is soluble in wster and 
alcohol, insoluble in ether. 

sry-lyl -io, a. [Eng. xylyl; -ic.] Pertaining, 
to or containing xylyl. 64 

xylyllo-acld, t. 

Chem : ^H 10 O 3 == C^HgCCHa^COaH. A 
crystalline body obtained hy oxidizing cumene 
with potassic dichromata and sulphuric scid. 
It is sparingly soluble in boiling water, very 
solnhle in alcohol and ether, melta at 103 , 
and boils at 273 °. On treating it with chromic 
acid, it Is converted into lnsoiinic acid. 

xjrr'-ld, s. [Xyris.] 

Bot. (PI): The order Xyridacese (q.v.). 
(Lindley.) 

^r-I-da'-£0-se, ». pi plod. Lat xyris, 
genit. xyrid(is); Lat fem. pi adj. auff. acecc.) 

Bot. : Xyrids ; an order of Endogens typical 
of tha alliance Xyridales. Herbaceous, sedgy 
plants, with fibrous roots ; leaves radical, 
ensiform, or filiform, with enlarged, scarious, 
sbeathing bases ; flowers in terminal, imbri- 
cated, scaly heads ; sepals three, glumsceous ; 
corolla gamopetaloos, with three thin, long, 
and coloured petaloid divisions ; fertile stamens 
three, others, alternate with tha divisions of 
the corolla, aterile ; style trifld ; ovary single, 
one- celled, with parietal placentae bearing 
numerous ovules; fruit capsular, three-vaived. 
Chiefly natives of the Tropics. There are two 
genera, Aboldoba and Xyris (q.v.). 

xjfr'-ld-al, a. [Xyridales.] 

Bot. : Of or belonging to the genns Xyris. 
or to the order Xyriaac&e, as the xyridai 
alliance. (Lindley.) 

xyr I-da'-le^, s. pi. [Masc. & fem. pi. of 
Mod. Lat. xyridalis.) 

Bol : Lindley’a fourteenth alliance of En- 
dogens. Hyi>ogynous, bisexual, tripetsloid 
Eudogans, with copious albumen. It contains 
four ordera, Philydracese, Xyridacete, Com- 
melynaceae, and Maysceae. (Lindley.) 

s. [Lat., from Gr. £vpiV (rvrii) = a 
kind of flag. Iris feetidissima.) 

Bat. : The typical genus of Xyiidacese (q.v.). 
Sedge-Uka plants, with narrow, radical leaves, 
and acapes bearing heads of yellow, fugaceoua 
flowers. Known apecies about fifty, chiefly 
from tropical America, but a few from the 
hotter parts of the Eastern Hemisphere. The 
leaves and root of Xyris indica are given in 
India againat ringworm, itch, and leprosy; 
those 01 X. ameruxLJia and X vaginata are 
used for a aimilar purpose, the former in 
Guiana, tha latter In Brazil 

xtfj-ma-ld'-bl-iim, s. [Gr. (xusma) 

~ a filing, a shaving, and Ao/ 3 d? ( lobos ) ~ a 
legume, a pod. So named because the fruits 
are covered with scales.] 

Bot. : A genus of Asclepiadacese, Erect 
perennial shrubs with large flowers in umbels ; 
corolla bell-aliaped, with spreading segments, 
stamina! corona at the top of tha tube of fila- 
ments, consisting of ten parts in a aingla 
series. Known apeciea eight or nine, all but 
one from the Cape of Good Hope. The re- 
maining one, Xysmalobium Hzudelotianum, is 
from Senegambia, where its root is eaten hy 
tha negroes. X padifolium is cultivated in 
English gardens. 

xyst, xyst'-& 8 , ^yet’-us, ». [Lat . xystus, 
from Gr. £v<rros (xustos\ from £v<u (xuo) = to 
scrape, from its smooth and polished floor.] 

Ano. Arch. : A sort of covered portico or 
open court of great length in proportion to 
the width, in which the athletes performed 
their exercises. 

xys’-tarch, s. [Gr. £voros (xustos), and 
a px<* (archS) = to rule.] 

Gr. Antiq. : Aa Athenian officer who pro- 
sided over the gymnastic exercises of the 
xyat (q.v.), 

^s'-ter, s. [Gr., from (xuS) — to rub, to 
scrape.] 

Surg. : An instrument for scraping bones. 


l&te, f&t, faro, amidst, what, f&ll, father ; we, wSt, here, oamel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p5t, 
or, wore, wplX, work, whd, son ; mute, ctib, cure, vnite, cur. rule, fftll; try, Syrian, so, ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew. 
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y the twenty-fifth letter of the English alpha- 
bet is, in modern English, both a consonant 
and a vowel. It is taken from the Latin, 
Into which language it was adopted iron: the 
Greek Y (v) or upsilon. It sometiinea repre- 
sents the Anglo-Saxon 5, which ia supposed 
to have had a sound resembling that of the 
French u or German ii. 

I. At the beginning of syllables, and when 
followed by a vowel, y ia a palatal consonant, 
being formed by bringing the middle of the 
tongue in contact with the palate, nearly in 
the position to which the g hard brings it. 
Hence, the A. 8. hard g has often been softened 
to y, aa in day = A.S. dag, may =r A.8. mag, 
Ac. In words of Romance origin y frequently 
represents : 

X. French -it = Lat. -ia, as in barony, 
company, copy, jolly, family , memory, victory , 
Ac. 


2. Lat. -ium, as augury, horology, remedy , 
study, Ac. 

3. Lat. - atus , aa attorney, deputy, ally. 


Racing yachts are built with very fine liues, 
enormous spars and sails, and hsve the hull 
deeply ballasted, thus sacrificing everything 
to epeed. The centre-board yachts of the 
United States are unsurpassed for speed. 

yacht-club, s. A club or society of 
yacht-owners for racing purposes, Ac., com- 
manded by a commodore. 

yacht (cfc silent), v.i. [Yacht, «.] To aall or 
cruise about in a yacht. 

yacht -cr ( ch silent), «. [Eng. yacht ; -cr.] One 
who commands a yacht; one who sails or 
cruiaee about in a yacht. 

yaohts’-man (c h silent), 1. [Eng. yacht, and 
man.] One who keeps or sails a yacht ; one 
who is skilled in the management of a yacht. 

yachts' -man - ship (ch silent), *. [Eng. 

yachtsman ; -sftip.] The art or science of sail- 
ing or managing a yacht. 

f yachts -wpm-an (ch silent), 1. [Eng. 
yacht, s., and woman.) A woman skilled in 
or fond of yachting. 

« It [the Sea-Eagle] ia much exposed to the attack* 
of marauding yachtamen and yachtnoortum." — Athtn- 
<ru tn. Sept. 1, 1888, p. 294. 


quarry. 

4. Fr. -if; Lat. -tvus, as hasty (= 0. Fr. 
hast if), jolly (= Mid. Eng. jolif; O. Fr. joli, 
item, jolive), testy, Ac. 

5. Many worda ending io yhave come through 
Lat. nouns in -ia (= Fr. -fe), from Gr. -ia, 
-eia, as analogy , apology , blasphemy, philo- 
sophy, Ac. 

6. Aa an adjectival termination, y generally 
represents the A.S. -ig, as In stony = A.8. 
stanig, hungry — A.S. hungrig. So also in 
some nouna it represents A.S. - ig , as in honey 
-r A.S. hunig. In the anffix, -ly It is hoth an 
adjectival and an adverbial suffix, and repre- 
sents the A.S. -ic, -ice, or - iche , as godly — 
A.S. godlic, friendly = A. 8. fredndlic, hardly 
=5 A.S. heardllce. In nouna ending in -ty, 
this ending represents the Fr. -U, Lat. -tatem, 
(nominative -taa), as in vanity (= Fr. vanitt, 
Lat. vanitatem , accus. of vanitas), calamity, Ac. 

IL In the middle, and at the end of worda, 
via a vowel, and i3 precisely the same as i. 
When accented it is prononneed as i long, as 
in dt-fjf, dj/-ing. Ac., and when unaccented 
aa f short, aa in glor'-p, jol'dp, git'-y, Ac. 

7 was sometimes called the Pythagorean 
letter, from its Greek original in ita form of 
three litnbe representing the sacred triad 
formed by the duad proceeding from the 
monad. 

(1) As a symbol : In chera., Y is the aymbol 
of Yttrium (q.v.). 

(2) As a numeral : Y etaode for 150, and 
with a dash over It (Y) for 150,000. 

y- pref. [See def.] A common prefix in Mid. 
Eng. words, and representing the A.S. -e or 
ge -, as in yclept, yclaa. It is the same as Oe- 
(q.v.). 

Y, *. Something resembling, io shape, tho 
letter Y; asa forked pipe or coupling of that 
form, a set of railroad tracks in the form of a. 
triangle (used instead of a turntable), Ac. 

*ya,odv. [Yea.] 


ya-cti-ma'-ma, 1. [South Amer. Indian = 
Mother of Waters.] 

Anthrop. : The Watsrmamma (q.v.). 


* y&t, pret. cfv. [Give.] 


* y&fl; v.L [From the sound made.] [Yap.] 
To bark like a dog in a passion ; to yelp ; 
hence, to talk pertly. (Scotch.) 


y&f'-fle, y&f-fll* y&f -fin-gale, y&f- 
fler, a. [For etym. see def. and extract.] 
Ornith. : Provincial names for Gecinus viri- 
dis, the Oreen Woodpecker, from ita ordinary 
cry, which is a cheerful, laughing call, several 
times repeated, and which was formerly be- 
lieved to be a sure aign of rain. 

“ • fajni * or ‘ TaJlngaU ' refer* to the bird’* common 
cry, which hu been well oomf*wd by Gilbert White 
and many other* to the *ouxid of l*ug liter."— YarrtU : 
Brit. Bird* (otL 4th) 1L 46L 


ya -ger, s. [Ger. Jager — a hontaman, from 
jagen = to hunt.] A member of certain regi- 
ments of light infantry in the armies of vari- 
ous German states. The name ia derived from 
their being originally composed of jagera or 
huntsmen. [Cf. Chasseur,] 


y&g'-ger, e. [Put. jager — a huntsman, a 
driver.] [Yager.] A wanderer about the 
country ; a travelling pedlar. (Scotch.) 

ya'-ho6, s. [A word. of no etymology.] A 
name given by Swift. in hia Gulliver's Travels 
to a race of brutes, described as having human 
forma and vicious and degraded propensities. 
They were subject to the Hcuyhnhnms, or 
hors as endowed with human reason. Hence 
the term ia applied to a rough, luw, boorish, 
or uneducated person. 

" The jwusionst® exclamation of * mere yahooot * 
■t*bIe-boy."— Grave*: Spiritual Quixote, bk.. ir.,ch. x. 

% Also used a^jectively. 

“That hated animal, a yahoo •quire.”— Warton : 
JTewmarket, 170. 

YaJ'-ur, * Yaj -ush, s. [San sc. yaj ~ to sacri- 
fice.] (See etym. and compound.) 


y&c'-a-re, «. [Jacari.] 

y&c'-ca, s. [Native name.] (See etym. and 
compound.) 

yacca-wood, s. 

Bot. A Comm. : The wood of Podooarpus. 
coriacea, used in the West Indies as an orna- 
mental timber for cabinet work. 


Yaj ur- Veda, s. 

Hindoo Sacred Literature: The third portion 
of the Veda, generally called the third Veda. 
It consists not merely of verses from the Rig 
Veda, but also of prose sentences used at the 
offering of certain sacrifices. There are two 
editions called the Black and the Whits 
Yaj nr. [Veda.] 


yacht (ch ailent), * yatcht, s. [Dut jagt 
(formerly apelt jacht), so named from its speed, 
from Dut. jagten (formerly jacht in) = to speed, 
to hnot; jagt (formerly jacht) hunting, 
from jagen = to hunt or chase deer, hares, 
Ac. ; cogn. with Ger. jagen= to hunt; pro- 
bably allied to Ger. jahe; O. H. Ger. gdhi = # 
quick, sudden, raah ; Ger. gehen = to go ; Dut. 
gaan, gaen — to go. (Skeat.)] A decked plea- 
sure vessel ; a light and elegantly fitted-up 
vessel, naed cither for racing or for pleasure 
tripa, or as an official or state vessel to convey 
royal personages or Government officials from 
place to place. The rigs are various, and 
many pleasure yachts now have steam-power 
as an accessory, or for use during calms. 


yak, s . [Native name.] 

ZooL : Poephagus (f Bos) grunniens, a species 
of ox from the mountainous regions of Tibet 
There are two races : the wild yak, generally 
black, which Is found near the auow line, 
descending iuto the valleys in winter, and a 
domesticated race of various colours, black 
and white being most common. The yak is 
about the size of the common ox, to which it 
has a general resemblance, but It is covered 
with a thick coat of long, silky liair, hanging 
down like the fleece of a sheep, completely 
Investing the tail, and fonnlng a lengthy 
fringe along the shoulders, flanks, and thighs. 
Mr. Bartlett considere that this fringe, which 
exists in both races, was developed as a pro- 


tection to the animal In its alpine haunts, aa 
the long hair forms a sort of mat which de- 
fends the body from the effects of cold when 
the animal is reposing io the snow. The 
domesticated race ia of great importance to 
the natives of Til>et. The yak is employed as 
a beast of burden, but never for tillage or 
draught; the milk is very rich, and yields 
excellent butter; the flesh ia of the finest 



YAK. 


quality, and that of the calvea far superior t© 
ordinary veal. The hair is apun into ropes, 
and made into coverings for tents, and the 
soft fur of the hump and withers ia wove* 
into a fine strong cloth. The tails, often dyed 
red, are made into the chowriea, or fly-fiap- 
pers, uaed in India. Yaks are often seen m 
zoological gardens and menageries, and have 
repeatedly bred In Europe, and it Is probable 
that they might be advantageously introduced 
into the Highlands of Scotland and the north- 
ern parta of the Continent of Europe. 

yak-lace, *. A coaree strong lace made 
from the hair of the Yak. (q.v.) 

yald, a. [Yeld, a.] 

* yald, * yaldo, pret . A pa. par. of v, [Yield.J 

yald, yauld, a. [Icel. gildr = stont, brawny, 
strong ; Dan. A Sw. gild.] Supple, active, 
athletic. (Scotch.) 

yall, a. [Yeld.] 

* yalto, pret. of v. [Yield.] 

y&m, s. [Fr. (gname ; Sp. name, from Port. in 
hatne , probably from some African language.] 
Botany: 

X. The root of various species of Dloscorea, 
of which more than 150 are known, also the 
plants themselves. They are herbs or under- 
shruba with fleshy tuberous roots, stem* 
twioing to the left hand ; leaves generally 
alternate, always entire, and with several 
strongly marked veins running throughout 
their entire length. Inflorescence consisting 
of spikes of small 
unisexual flowera, 
with a perianth 
enclosing in the 
males six stamens 
and in the female 
a three-celled ov- 
ary. They are 
chiefly natives of 
America and of 
Asia, but a few are 
African, and three 
or four Australian. 

The Common Yam, 

Dioscorea saliva, is yam. 

a native of Mala- 
bar, Java, and tlia Philippines; D. alata 
of the Moluccas and Java; D. globosa , D. 
purpurea, D. rubella, D. fasciculata of India; 
D . Batatas of China aod Japan ; but most 
of these are now introduced into tropical 
cnnntries to which they are not indigenous. 
Tho largest of the esculent roots of the several 
species of yam are two or three feet across, 
occasionally reaching thirty pounds weight. 
They are used as substitutes for potatoes Ik 
the regions where they grow. They are eaten 
either roasted or boiled, and the flower also 
la made into bread and pnddinga, 

2. (PL): The order Dioacoreaceae. (Lindltyj 

y - 9.-d6u, $. [G uia* aa name.] 

Bot. : An oil expressed from the seeds of 
Myristica sebifera, a tree about ten feet high, 
growing In Guiana. 



boil, b6^; ptfUt, cat, 5011, choru*, 5 bin, bench; go, gem; thin , tills ; sin, 05; expect, Xenophon, e^cist. -Sng, 

-elan, -tlan = shan, -tlon, -eion = shun ; -tion, -si on = gftiiin. -clous, -tious, -sious = shus. -ble* -die, Ac. = beL dc 
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y&m'-er, yk’-mer, yam-our, yom-er, 

v.i. [A.S. gedmtrian = to lament, from geomer 
(0. L. Ger. jdmar, O. H. Ger. jamarer) = la- 
meotahla ; 0. H. Ger. jdmaron = to lament ; 
Ger. jo.mmtren.) To lament, to fret, to cry, to 
yell, to whine. (Scotch or Provincial) 

“ The child . . . doe* yammer cooitaotly. that oaat 
be denied.*— .ViM Ferrier: Marriage, ch. xii 

* yane, v.i. [Yawn, «.] 

y&nk (1), s. [Yank, v.) 

1. A jerk, a twitch. ( Amtr .) 

2. A quick, aharp stroke or blow. (Scotch.) 

3. (PI) : A kind of leggings. ( Prov .) 

y&nk (2), «. An abbreviation of Yankee (q.v.X 

y&nk, r.t. k i. [Etym. donbtful ; perhaps a 
nasalized form akin to Ger. Jagen = to hunt.] 
[Yacht.] 

A. Transitive: 

1. To twitch or jerk powerfully. (Atmt.) 

2. To anatch away unexpectedly. (Amtr.) 

B. Intransitive: 

1. To work clevarlv and actively. Often 
with on : as. She yanked on at the work. 

2. To speak in a yelping or affected tone ; 
to acold, to nag. 

Y&h'-kee, *. k a. [A word of doubtful origin. 
According to Mr. Heckewelder (Indian Na- 
tions, p. 112, quoted in Bartlett: Diet, of 
Americanisms , a.v.), the word wae the first 
effort of the Indiana “ to imitate the aound of 
ihe national name of the Euglish, which they 
pronounced Yengees. n According to Dr. W. 
Gordon' (Hist. Amtr. War, 1789, L 324-6, 
-quoted by Skeat), It was a favourite cant word 
In Cambridge, Mass., as early as 1713, and 
meant 41 excellent," as a yankee good horse, 
yankte good rider, &c. He supposes that it 
-was adopted by the atudeuta there as a by- 
word, and, being carried by them from the 
■college, obtained currency in the New Eng- 
land cnlooiea, until at length it was taken np 
dn other parts of the country, and applied to 
New Englanders generally as a term of alight 
reproach. Skeet, with reference to this ac- 
count of the origin of the word, compares 
Lowland Scotch yankie — a sharp, clever, for- 
ward woman ; yanker = an agile girl, an in- 
•cessant talker, also = a smart atroke, a great 
falsehood, the fundamental idea being that of 
■quick motion. [Yacht, jr., Yank (1), *.] Web- 
ster refers to another etymology: that It is 
4t a corruption of Jankin, a dimin. of John, a 
•nickname given to the English colonists of 
Connecticut by the Dutch settlers of New 
York;” but this ia rejected by Skeat as 
looking “ very like a pure Invention.") 

A. As substantive : 

L The popular name for the citizens of New 
England, but frequently applied by foreigners 
Xo all the innabitants of the United States. 
Dnring the American Revolution It was 
•applied to all the insurgents, and during the 
•Civil War it was the term commonly applied 
f>y the Confederate soldier* to the Federals. 

2. A glass of whiskey sweetened with mo- 
lasses. (Amtr.) 

B. Asadj . ; Of or pertaining to the Yankees, 
-or Americans. 

Yankee -doodle , ». 

1. The nama given to a fhmoua air, now re- 
garded as the national air of the United States. 
Very many accounts have been given of its 
-origin : soma hava professed to trace It to the 
time of the Qreat Rebellion, and have asaerted 
that “ Nankee Doodle ” was a nickname for 
Cromwell, and that the rhyme 

" Nankee Doodle came to town, oo a little pony, 

He stock & feather in hU cap. and called bin maca- 
roni." 

.referred to hia entry into Oxford. The term 
4t macaroni " sufficiently confutes the theory, 
for the Macaroni Clnb did not coma into 
existence till the middle of the eighteenth 
century. In all probability the tuna is of 
English origin, and not more than a hundred 
and fifty yeara old. The first mention of it 
<*n print la said to occur in the Boston Journal 
cf the Times for September, 1768 : 

Thoee paaain* In boat* obeerved great rejoicing*, 
and that the Yankee Doodle *oog wae the capital piece 
in tbe band of mnaie.** 

The words, probably composed by Dr. Schnck- 
fcurg who served under General Amherst, In 
t the French aod Indian war of 1755, are now 
never heard. According to Mr. Barclay Sqnire, 


“as a melody it has little beyond simplicity 
in its favour, but there ia a quaiot direct and 
incisive character about it which redeems It 
from vulgarity, besides which the historical 
associations of tha tuna, connected as it ie 
with the establishment of American Indepen- 
dence. ahonld have saved it from soma of tha 
criticisms to which it has been subjected." 
(Grove : Diet. Music.) 

2. A Yankee. 

Yankee doodle dom, s. A term occa- 
sionally applied hy tha people of tha Southern 
States to New England. 

Y ankoe-gung, i. An arrangemeot in a 

saw-milt (Canada) adapted for logs of 21 inchea 
diameter and under. It consists of two aats 
of gang-saws, having parallel waya in tha im- 
mediate vicinity of each other. On8 ia tha 
alabbing-gang, and reduces tha log to a balk 
and alab-boards. The balk is then shifted to 
tha atock-gang, which rips it into lumber. 

Y&ri’-keS-fied, a. [Eng. Yankee; -fy, -ed.) 
Lika a Yankee ; after the Yankee fashion. 

“ The Colonel whittled sway *t » hit of (tick la the 
mort Yankeefied way possible .' — A Stray Yankee in 
Texat, p. 111. {Bartlett.) 

Y&ri’-ke&-I$m, *. [Eng. Yankee; -Asm.) An 
Idiom or practice of the Yankees. 

** Approaching very f**t tbe •nblime of yankeeirm." 
—Thomas Moore : Diary, vlL 33 L 

y&n'-ker, y&n'-kle, i. [Yank, v .) 

1. A aharp, clever, forward woman. 

2. An agile girl ; an iucessant speaker. 

3. A amart stroke. 

4. A great falsehood. 

H Scotch in all senses. 

* y&n'-kjf, i. [Yankee.] 

Naxit. : Some species of ship. 

" Yawing like * Dutch yanky.’— Smollett : Sir L. 
Ore.net. ch. iii. 

y&n'-6-llte, s. [Gr. lor (ion) = a violet, and 
At0o? (lithos) — a atone ; Ger. yanolithe.] 

Min. : Tha same as Axinite (q.v.). 

yaourt, f. [Turk.] A fermented liquor or 
milk-beer, aimitar to koumiss, made by the 
Turks. (Simroonds.) 

* ySp, v.i. [Icel. gjalpa = to yelp; cf. Fr. 
japper — to bark.] To yelp, to bark. 

* y^p, s. [Yap, v.] The cry of a dog ; a bark, 
a yelp. 

ya'-ptfek, ». [Named from the river Yapock, 
or Oy&pock, separating French Guiana from 
Brazil, where the species was first found.] 
ZooL : Chtironectes variegatus (or t valmatus\ 
from Guiana and Brazil. It ia rather larger 
than a common rat, with large, naked ears, 
and a long, nearly naked, tail ; fur brown 
above, with three transverse bright gray 
bands, interrupted in the middle, white be- 
low. Its habits closely resemble those of the 
otter, and it feeds on crustaceans and other 
aquatic animals. [Cheironectes, 2.] 

yap-on, «. fNative name (?)] 

Bot. : The South Sea tea, Ilex vomitoria. 
[Ilex.] 

* yar, v.i. [Yaer, v .) 

yar, yare, a. [Etym. doubtful.] Sour, brack- 
ish. (Prov.) 

* yar'-age (age as Ifc ), ». [Eng. yar(e); -age.) 

Naut. : The managable character of a ahip 
at sea. 

" To the end that he might, with hit light *hipe 
well manoed with watermen, turn and environ tha 
galliea of the eoemiet, the which were heavy of yar. 
age, both for tbeir hhmes*, u alao for tbe lack of 
watermen to row them. ‘Sorth : Flutarch, p. ML 

yarb, s. [See def.] A provincial corruption 
of herb. 

“ Some skill in yarbt. aa she called her simples,"— 
Kingsley : Westward Hot ch. ir. 

yard (1), 1 yarde (IX * yerd (IX * yerde 

(l), i. [A.S. gyrd, gierd=zn stick, a rod; 
cogn. with Dut. garde = a twig, a rod ; Ger. 
aerte — a rod, a ewitch ; O. H. Ger. gerta, 
kerta = a rod, gart = a goad ; lcel. gaddr = a 
goad, apike, sting ; A.S. gdd — a goad ; Goth. 
gazds = a goad, prick, ating.] [Gad, Qoad.] 

L Ordinary language : 

•LA rod, a stick. (Chaucer: C . T. t 149.) 


• 2. A long piece of timber, as a rafter or 
the like. 

3. A pole or rod for measuring a yard ; a 
yard-stick or yard-measure. 

4. The British end American standard of 
measure, being equal to thre* feet or thirty- 
six ioches. [Measure, s., ^ 1. ; Foot.] Aa a 
cloth measure the yard is divided into four 
quarters = aixteen nails. A square yard con- 
tains nine square feet, and a cubic -yard 
twenty-seven cubic feet. A yard = 91 '4392 
centimetres, a square yard = 8361*13 aqosre 
centimetres, and a cubic yard = 764,535 cubic 
centimetres. 

“For If I measure anything by a yard, I know 
whether the thing I measure be longer or shorter than 
that supposed yard, thoogh pern*]* the yard I 
measure by be not exactly the s U udard . —Locke : 
On Hum. Undertt., bk. 1L, ch. xxvliL 

5. The male organ of generation, the penis. 

EL Naut. : A soar slung from a mast and 

serving to extend a sail. Yards are either 
square, lateen, or lug-sail. Yards for square 
sails are suspended across the mast at right 
angles, and are of a cylindrical form, tapering 
from the middle, which is termed the slioga, 
towards the extremities, which are called tha 
yard-arms. 

• Under one’s yard : In one’s power ; sub- 
ject to one’s authority or power. 

“ Boat*, quod he, 1 am under your yerde.’ 

Chaucer; C. T., 7.8M. 

yard-arm, s. 

Naut. : Either end of a yard, or rather that 
part of it which is ontside the sheave-hole. 

" Ht» Imagination was full of Mils, yard-arm. i, and 
rudders . M acaulay : Hitt. Eng., ch. xxili. 

Yard-arm and yard-ann : 

Naut. : Tha situation of two ships lying 
aloogsida of each other so near that their 
yard-arms cross or touch. 

• yard-land, «. A measure or quantity 
of land varying in different countries from 
fifteen to forty acrea ; a virgate, 

yard -measure, yard -stick, s, A 

stick or rod, three feet in length, ueed to 
measure cloth, &c. 

yard-tackle, i. 

Naut. : A threefold tackle depending from 
the end of a lower yard-arm, for lifting boats 
and other weights. 

yard (2), * yarde (2), yerd(2X yerde (2X 

s. [A-S. gcard s= an inclosure, a court ; cogn. 
with Dut. gaard — a yard, a garden ; leei. 
gardhr (= Frov. Eng. garth) ; Dan. gaard ; 
Sw. gtxrd; O. H. Ger. garto; Mid. H. Ger. 
aarte; Ger. garten; Russ, gorodt = 8 town; 
Lat. hortus = a garden ; Gr. xdpros (chortos) = 
a courtyard, an enclosure. Doublets, garden 
and garth.) 

1. A small piece of enclosed ground, par- 
ticularly adjoining or attached to a house, 
whether in front, behind, or around it. 

’’ Io our yard f mw * murderous bea*t. 

That on my body woo id have made arre»t* 

Dr yd * it .* Cock k Fox, 114. 

2. An inclosed piece of ground wherein any 
business, work, or manufacture ia carried on ; 
as, a brick-yard, a dock-yard, &c. 

3. A garden, particularly & kitchen-gardeo. 
(Scotch.) 

yard, v.t . [Yard (2), *.] To Inclose or ehnt 
up in a yard ; to keep in a yard. 

M • Yarded' abeep abouid have a constant aopply of 
water always In trough* before them.'— Field, Jau. 14, 
UW. 

• yard'-^L *• [Eng. yard (IX a. ; dimin. eufl. 
•el] A yard measure. 

“Meeeuriog lioea Ilk* linen, by a yardeL’-Xob- 
berdt : Memoir*, L 491 

t yard'- wand, ». [Eng. yard OX and 
wand.) A yard-etick. (Tennyson: Maud- L 
L 13.) 

• yare, a. k adv. [A.S. gearu, gearo = ready, 
quick, prompt : cogn. with Dut. gaar = (a.) 
done, dressed (as meat), (adv.) wholly ; IceL 
gerr = (a.) perfect, gorva, oerva, gjorva (adv.) 
= quite, wholly; Mid. H. Ger. gar, gart; 
O. H. Ger. ^aro, karo = prepared, ready ; Gar. 

, gar = wholly.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ready, prepared. 

“ This Teretu let make hi* ship* yare.’ 

Chaucer : Legend of Philcmene. 

% Ready, quick, dexterous, active, eager. 
(Said of persons.) 

" Be yare In thy preparation.'— Shakeep. : Twelfth 
Eight, QL 4. 


€ate, fat, f^re, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, cam^L her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t* 
or, wore, wplX work, who, *6n ; mate, cub, cure, cur, rule, fall ; try , Syrian. «, ce = 6 ; ey = a; qu = kw. 
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3. Easily wrought, managed, or handled ; 
answering readily to the helm ; awlft, lively. 
(Said of a ship.) 

•• The Persian galley* being high-csrgoed. he*vy, and 
not yare of eteerage/— North: Plutarch, p. lot. 

B* As adv . : Quickly, actively, briskly. 

“ Tare, yare. good lr»*. quick 1“ 

Sha' - ‘ r "~' 


- yiire'-ly, adv. 
actively, briskly. 


keep. : Antony A Cleopatra, r. % 

[Eng. yare; -ly.] Quickly, 


“ Fall to It yarely. "—Shake *p. : Tempett, L 1. 

yari-yar'-i, a [See def.] 

Bot . .* A Guiana nama for the strong elastic 
wood of Duguetia quitarensis. 

yark, v.t. [Yebk.] 

yar'-ke, a [See def.] The native nama of differ- 
ent South American monkeya of the geuus 
Pithecla. 

yarn, * yarn©, a [A.S. geam, gem ; cogn. 
with DutI gartn; Icel., Dan., & Sw. gam ; 
Ger. gam. Allied to Gr, x°P fi7 J (chorde) = a 
string ; orig. = a string of gut ; lcel. gom , 
gamir = guts. From tha aame root come 
cord, chord , yard, garden, Ac.] 

I. Literally: 

1. Any textile fibre prepared for weaving 
Into cloth. [Thread.] Cotton yarn ia num- 
bered according to the number of hanks con- 
tained in a pound of 7,000 grains. Each hank, 
or akeiu, measures 840 yarda. Worsted yarn 
has 560 yards to tha skein ; woollan yarn 
has 1,600 yards to tha skein or run. Linen 
yarn ia wound upon reela, and mada up into 
leas, hanks, and bundles. Flax and jute yarn 
is numhered according to tha number of leas 
of 300 yards per pound. 

All the yarn she spun." 

Shaketp. i CorManu*, l S. 

* 2. A net mada of yarn. 

“ They catch It In tholr net, aod do sacrifice unto 
their yam."— Becon : Work*, L 464. 

3. In rope-making, one of the threads of 
which a rope ia composed. 

IL Figuratively: 

* I. The material of which anything ia com- 
posed. 

“ Io this house the yam of life *u of a miogled 
quality ."— De Quincty : Spanish Nun. 

2. A atory apun out by a sailor ; a long atory 
or tale, especially ona of doubtful truth or ac- 
curacy : To spin a yam — to tell ft long atory. 

(i Colloq .) 

yarn-clearer, a. A fork or pair of 
blades, aet nearly touching, ao aa to remove 
burl a or unavenness from yam passing be- 
tween them. 

yarn-drewser, ». A machine for aiziog 
and polishing yarn. 

yam-meter, s. A counter to ahowthe 
quantity of yarn each apindle has been 
making. 

yam-printer, $. A machine for printing 
warps previous to weaving. Thia plan ia 
adopted with aome kinds of cheap gooda to 
make stripes acroaa the fahrlc, as with com- 
mon carpets. A cheap kind of figured tapes- 
try-carpet is alao made by printing in the 
petterna eo aa to come right when tha warp Is 
raised up in loops upon the face of the goods. 

yam-reel, s. A machine for winding 
yam from tha cop or bobbin. 

yam-scale, a. Gne for showing the 
weight of a certain length of yarn, say a hank. 

ydra-spooler, a A winding machine 
for filling apoola or bobbins for shuttles or 
other purposes. 

yarn* v.i . [Yarn, a] To apin a yam ; to tell 
tales. (Often with idsa of exaggeration.) 

“ f Hel who hu yarned Aforetime ‘Oo the FoViIe 
Head' end ‘Round the OAliey Fire.* '— DaUy Tele- 
graph, Dec. », 1885. 

yarn'^n, a. [Eng. yam; -en.] Made or 
consisting of yarn. 

“ A pair of yamen stock* to keep the oold aw Ay.* 
TurbeviO* : Utter out qf Mutcovy. 

yar'-nut, a. [Yornut.] 

yar'-pha, a. [Etyrn. doubtful.) A kind of 
peaty ao'il ; a aoil in which peat predominates. 
I Orkney & Shetland .) 

yarr. a. [Abbreviated from yarrow (q.v.), 
with which the epurrey was aoraetimea con- 


founded, though the two are not at »11 akin. 
(Prior,)] 

Bat. : Spergula arvensU . 

* yarr, v.i. [From the sound ; cf. yaff and 
yap. ] To growl or snarl as a dog. 

Doge . . . yarring At their retardment from her." 
—Urquhart : Habelaii, bk. IL, ch. xxiL 

"yarr'-lsli, a. [Eng. yar; -tefc.] Having a 
aour, dry taste. (Ainsworth.) 

y&r'-row, * yar-owe, "yarwe, a [A.S. 
goeruwe, gearuws = tha yarrow ; that which 
aets in order, i.e., heala ( Skeat ); Dut. gerw; 
G. H. Ger. garxoa, gardiwa ; Mid. H. Ger. gar- 
we ; Ger. garbe] 

Bot.: The Milfoil, Achillea Millefolium. 
[Milfoil.] 

ya-r&'-bi, a [See def.] 

Bot. & Comm. ; A Demerara nama for Paddle- 
wood (q.v.). 

yar'-whelp, a [Sea extract.] 

Omith.: An old East Anglian name for 
Limosa cegocephala, tha Black-tailed Godwit, 
which waa alao formerly called tha Shrieker 
or Barker, from its loud cry. Prof. Newton 
ia of opinion that tha old name “Yarwhelp" 
atill aurvives in “ Whalp ’'-moor, near Bran- 
don, Suffolk. 

A yartehelp. ao thought to be Mined from it* note, 

- lj-j I ..* i n rul wllh whltian va nw. 


Bird* qf Norfolk. 

y&t'-a-gh&n, a. [Turk, yatagdn .] . A aort of 
dagger-lika 6ahre, with double-curved blade, 
about two feet long, the handla without a 
cross-guard, much worn In Muhammedan 
countries. Also written Ataghan (q.v.), 

yate, a [See def.] A softened form of gate. 
(Uaed in the North of England.) 

yaud, yawd, s. [See def.] A aoftenad form 
of jada (q.v.). 

" Your yawd* m*y take oold, and never be good After 
it .’*— Broome : Jovial Crew. 

* yaugh, a. [Yacht.] A yacht. 

*< celox ... a Taugh, or Yatcht, a Ouudola, or Fly- 
boat, Piimaoe, or W herry.”— Littleton : LaL Diet, 

* yaul, a. [Yawl.] 

yaup, v.i. [A form of gape, or yelp.] To yell ; 
to cry out like a child or a hlrd. (Scotch.) 

yaup, a. [Prob. a form of gape.] H ungry : To 
be yaup=, to be hungry. 

yaup, a [Yaup, v.] The cry of a bird or a 
child. (Scote/i.) 

yau'-pin, a [Yapon.] 

* yave, pret. oiv . [Give.] 

* yaw (I), a [Jaw.] 

yaw (2), a [Yaw, v.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : A deviation out of one's 

course. . .. 

“ O the yaw that *be will make 1 

Matting cr ; A Very Woman, 11L 6. 

2. Naut. : A temporary d aviation of ft ship 
or vessel from the direct line of her course. 

“ Then, giving the »bip a yaw, poured the whole 
discharge, a* he thought, right Into hi* wretched vlo- 
tlm 1 ! Cattellt Saturday Journal, BepL 1», 1*85, p. #05. 

yaw-weed, a 

Bot. : Morinda Boyoc , a shrub about eight 
feet high, with white flowers, growing In the 
West Indiea. [Mobinda.i 

yaw (3), a [Yaws.] 

yaw (1), v.i . & t. [Norw. gaga — to bend back- 
ward ; gag = bent backwards; Icel. gagr— 
bent back ; Bavarian aagen = to move un- 
steadily. “ Prob. a reduplicated form of go ; 
hence, to keep going about." (Skeat.).] 

A. Intransitive: 

Naut. : To eteer wild ; to deviate from the 
line of course in steering. (Said of & ship.) 
(Marryai : Frank Mildmay , ch. xx.) 

• B. Trans. : To move about unsteadily ; to 
move to and fro. 

“ [Sho] yaw'd her bead about all *ort* of way*,” 

Rood : Sailor » Apology for Bow Leg*. 

To riaa in blisters ; 
i, as cane-juice in the 


yaw ( 2 ), v.i. 
breaking In white frot 
sugar-works. 

"yawd, t. [Yaud.] 


yawl, "yaul, a [Dut. joZ = a yawl, a skiff; 
cogn. with Dan. iolle ; Sw. julle ~ a yawl. 
“Tha Dan. jolle haa been corrupted into 
Eoglish jolly-boat.” (Skeat); Icel. jula.] 
Nautical : 

(1) A decked boat carrying two meats, on« 
of which Is near the stem. It is usually 
lngger or cutter-rigged, tha after-mast, called 
a jigger, being the smaller. 

“ Tho yawl 1* chiefly th« pleaiuro-craft, the daody 
the fl*hlug-ve**eL "— DaUy Telegraph, Nov. 15, 1*86. 

(2) A abip’e boat ; a jolly-boat, usually from 
twenty-three to twenty-eight feat long, and 
one quarter to ona third that breadth of beam. 
In the British navy it Is the fifth boat in point 
of aize; the others being tha launch, long- 
boat, barge, and pinnace. 

“ Th* yawl, however was Immediately manned and 
•out to her auiatance." — Cook : Firit Voyage, hk. L, 
ch. IL 

y&wl, ’ yaule, "yole, ♦ goule, "youle, 

v.i. [Icel. gaula = to howl, bellow ; Norw. 
gaula = to beliow, low, roar. Allied to yelL] 
To howl, to cry out, to yell. 

“ Three howling Belli** yawling roood about" 

Fatrefax : Godfrey of Boulogne, It. A 

yawn, "yane, "yawn©, v.i. [A. 8. gdnlan 
= to yawn ; cogn. with O.H.Ger. geinon ; Gar. 
giihnen; cf. A.S. ginanQn corrupt, tdginan = 
to gape widely); pa.t. gan ; Icel. gina = to 
gape, yawn ; pa.t, gein ; Gr. ( chaind ) = 

to gape ; Lat hio = to gape. From the sama 
root coma chaos, chasm, hiatun, &c.] 

1. To gape ; to hava the mouih open in- 
voluntarily through drowsineas, dulnesa, or 
fetigua ; to oacitate. 

“The god . . , aak'd the dame „ 

(And asking yawn'd) for what Intent *he came. 

Dry den : Ovid ; Ceyx A Alcyone, 807. 

2. To opan the mouth voluntarily. 

M The crocodile* not only koow the voice of the 
prleata when they call unto theio, and eodure to be 
handled aod stroked by them, but also yawn aod offer 
their teeth uoto them to be picked aod cleansed with 
their hands."— A BoUand : Plutarch, p. 794. 

3. To gape ; to open wide. (Sold of the 
mouth, a chasm, or the like.) 

“ a rave* yawn aod yield your dead." 

Shaketp. : Much Ado, v. A 

*4. To gapa for anything ; to express desire 
by yswning. 

“ The chlefest thlog at whloh lay reformer* yawn.”— 
Booker .' Scclet. Politic. 

* 5, To open the mouth as io surprise or be- 
wilderment ; to gape. 

“ The affrighted globe 

Should yawn at alteration." Shaketp. * Othello, v. 1 

yawn, a [Yawn, v.] 

1. The act of yawning; a gaping; an in- 
voluntary opening of tha mouth from drowai- 
nesa, dulnesa, or fatigua. 

2. The act of gaping or opening wide. 

“ gore *tl* the friendly yawn of death for me." 

Congreve : Mourning Bride. 

• 3. An opening, a chaam. (A/arsfon.) 

yawn-ing, " yan-ing, pr. par. t a., & a 
[Yawn, v .] 

A. & B. As pr. par. par tic. adj. : (Saa the 
verb). 

C. As subst. : The act of ona who yawns ; a 
yawn. 

" With affected yaumingt at the olo*e. 

Dryden: Bind * Panther, ilL 1,»L 

% Physiologically, yawning ia an inspira- 
tion, deeper and longer continued than a 
sigh, drawn through tha widely open mouth, 
accompanied hy a peculiar depression of the 
lower jaw, and frequently by an elevstion 
of the ahoulders. (Foster.) 

* y&wn-Ing-l^, adv. [Eng. yawning; -ly.] 
In a yawning maonar ; with yawns or gapes ; 
drowaily. 

“ Leaning upon your ldl* elbow yaumingly patter 
out those prayer* whose souod or sense ye under- 
stand not”- Bp. Ball: The Hypocrite. 

yaw$, a [From a West African negro word 
yaw = a raspberry.] 

Pathol : A diaeasa in which, without pre- 
monitory aymptoma, portions of tha skin, 
especially about the face, the scalp, tha axilla, 
and the ganitals, become covered with small, 
duaky red spots, which develop into rasp- 
berry or mnlberry-lika tubercles, sometimes 
ulcerating. The malady may continue for 
many years, or for life. It occurs chiefly in 
tha West Indiea, North America, and Africa. 
Called also Frambcesia and Pian. 

“ A mysterious mstedy referred to m ‘yawc. tm —M. 
Collin* : Thought* in my Garden, i. #4. 


boil, poTU, cat, fell, chorus, ?hlu, bench: go, gem; thin, ?hls; sin, a,; expect, 

_dan, -tian = shaa. -tlou, -slon = shfin; -tlon. -5lou = *hfin. -cions, -tlous, -slous = shia. -ble, -<Ue, Ac. = b«l. del. 
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* jr-cliid', a. [Pref. y- t and Eng. clad.] Clad, 
clothed. 

** Htr word* yciad w!tb wi*dom‘* majesty.* 

Shaketp. : a Eenrp VI., L 1. 

•jf-clSped'» *jf-clept', pa. par. [A.S. ge- 
clypod, pa. par. of geclypian = to call.] Called, 
named. 

“ Jad&* I nm, ydeped Msceabsra*.’* 

SKaketp. : Looe't Labour * Lott. T. 1 

* y~dle, a. [Idle.] 

* y-drad, pref. & pa. par. of t>. [Dread, *,] 

ye, pron. [A.S. ye (nom.X cower (geo.), t6w 
(dat & acc.) ; cogn. with Dut. gij = ye, u = 
you ; I cel. er, ter = ye, ydhar — your, ydhr = 
yon; Dan. & Sw. f =s ye, you; Ger. ihr; 

O. H. Ger. ir = ye, tuwar, fuver = your ; iu 
s= you ; Goth, j tu= ye, izwara = your, izwis 
= you.] Properly the nominative plural of 
thou, the second personal pronoun, you being 
the dative and accusative, and your the geni- 
tive. But in later times ye was used as an 
objective as well as a nomluative. Ye is now 
almost obsolete except in sacred or solemn 
writings or addresses, its place being tsken 
by you. [Yoo, Yoor.] The confusion between 
ye and you, did not exist in Oid English. Ya 
was always uaed as a nominative, and you as 
a dative or accusative. In the English Bible 
the diatinction is very carefully observed ; 
but in the dramatists of tha Elizabethan 
period there is a very loose use of the two 
forma. Not only ia you used as nominative, 
bnt ye is used as an accusative. ( Morris : 
Hist. Outlines of English Accidence , § 155.) 

** Vain pomp and glory of th* world, I h*te ye." 

. _ , & hakctp. : Henry VIII., ill % 

*ye, adt?. [Yea.] 

yea, "ya, *ye, adv. & #. [A.S. ged = yea ; 
cogn. with Dut., Dan., Sw., & Ger. ja; Icel. 
Jd ; Goth, ja, jai ; allied to Goth, jah ; O. Sax. 
ffidy ja ; A.S. gt — also, and.) 

A. As adverb : 

1. A word expressing affirmation or assent ; 
yea ; ay ; the opposite of nay. 

" Lot your oonrermtion be ya, yea, nay, nay."— ■ 
Matthew v. 87. 

^ Originally yta, like nay , was used in reply 
to questions framed in the affirmative : as, 
Will he go? Yea (or nay). Yes and no, on 
the contrary, were used In questions framed 
negatively, as, Will he not go? Yes (or no). 
Yes was also used as a strong asseveration, 
often accompanied by an oath. The distinc- 
tion between yea and yes was becoming neg- 
lected as early as the time of Henry VII L 
Yea Is now use only in writings or apeecbea 
of a solemn or sacred style. 

2. Formerly used to introduce a subject 
with the senae of indeed, verily, truly, ia it 
so? or, it is so. 

" Tea, hath God tatid ye shall not eat of every tree 
in the garden t '—Genetit ilL l 

3. Used as = Day, to reprove, or notice, or 
amplify what has gone before ; not this alone ; 
not only ao but also ; ay. 

'* I therein do rejoice ; yea and will rejoice ."— PML 
L 18. 

B. As substantive: 

1. An affirmative ; one who votea in the 
affirmative or In favour of any question or 
motion ; an ay or aye. 

2. In Scripture, used to denote certainly, 
consistency, harmony, and stability. 

** All the promite* of Ood in him are yea, and in 
him are amen . " — t Corinth. L *0. 

• yea-forsooth, a. A term applied to 
one saying to anything pea and forsooth, which 
latter was not n term of genteel society ; hence, 
low, vulgar. 

^ ArMcaliy, yea forsooth ImaTO."— Shaheep. : % Menry 

' yead, • yeade, • yede, r.i. [A fictitious 
present tense and influitlve, formed from the 
old pa.t. 3 /ode, eode.] [Yede.] To go, to pro- 
ceed, to move along. 

M Then badd the knight hi* Lady yede aloof.” 

Bp enter : F. <2„ L xL 6. 

yean, t>.i. & t. [A.S. ednian = to can; geed~ 
nian. = to yean ; from eacen — pregnant, prop, 
pa. par. of the lost verb eacan = to increase, 
to augment ; ican — to increase, to eke,] To 
bring forth young, as a sheep or lamb ; to ean. 
(Eke.) 

** Then wen *erioa* complaint* from those f*w dis- 
trict* where Dorset horn fluek* yean thus early."— 
Dally Telegraph, March 14, 1887. 

yean ling, a. Aa. [Eng. yean; dimin. anff. 
-Ziny.] 


A. Assubst. : The yonng of sheep ; a lamb, 
an eanling. 

“To thair *tor* 

They add the poor uisu'a yeanling* 

Ben Jonson : Sad Shepherd, i. L 

B. As adj: Lately yeaned ; young. 

To gorge the fl«*h of lamb* or yeanling kids.” 
Milton : P. JL. Iii. 43 i, 

year, *yeer, •yer, "yere, s. [A.S . gedr, 
gcr=s. year, pi. gear; cogn. with Dut. jaar ; 
Icel. dr; Dan. aar (sing. & pL); Sw. dr; 
O. H. Ger. jdr; Ger. iahr; Goth, jer; al- 
lied to Gr. wpo? (Aoro*) = & season, a year ; 
wpa (Aora) ss a season, an hour ; Lat. Aora ; 
Eng. hour. As iu Anglo-Saxon so in early 
times, the word was unaltered in the plural, 
like sheep, deer: as, 44 This seven year” 
(Shakesp. : Much Ado, iii. 3); hence the mo- 
dern phrase, a two-yearold colt," and the 
like,] 

1. A unit of time, marked by the revolution 
of the earth In its orbit. The year is either 
astronomical or civiL The former la deter- 
mined by astronomical observation, and is 
of different lengths, according to the point 
Of the heavena to which the revolution ia re- 
ferred. When the earth's motion is referred 
to a fixed point in the heavens, as a fixed 
star, the time of revolution is the time which 
elapaea from the moment when the star, the 
sun, and the earth are in a straight line, till 
they again occupy the same position : this Is 
called a sidereal year. If the revolution is 
referred to one of the equinoctial points, the 
year ia somewhat shorter than tlie sidereal 
year, on account of the precession of the equi- 
noxes, that is, the retrogression of the equi- 
noctial points along the ecliptic. This is 
called the equinoctial, tropical, or solar year. 
The length of the sidereal year is 365*256:, 612 
mean solar days, or 805 days, 6 hours, 9 
minutes, 9*6 seconds. The length of the solar 
or equinoctial year is 865*2422414 mean aolar 
daya, or 365 days, 5 hours, 48 minutes, 49*7 
seconds. The difference between these two 
years ia 19 minutes 19*2 seconds meau solar 
time, that being the time required for the 
earth to advance in ita orbit a distance of 
60*1" of arc. The civil year ia the year of 
the calendar. It contains a whole number of 
days, beginning always at midnight of some 
day. According to the preaent system, or 
according to the Gregorian calendar, every 
year the number of which ia not divisible by 
4, also every year which ia di visible by 100, 
and not by 400, is a common year, and con- 
taioa 365 days. All other yeara are called leap 
years, and contain 866. The ecclesiastical 
year is from Advent to Advent. A lunar 
year is a period consisting of twelve lunar 
months. Tha astronomical lunar year con- 
sists of twelve lunar synodical mouths, or 354 
days, 8 hours, 48 minutes, 36 seconds. The 
common iunar year consists of twelve lunar 
months or 854 days. The legal year In Eng- 
land, up till 1752, was from March 25 to 
March 25 ; now it ia from Jan. 1 to Jan. 1. 
The Embolismic, or Intercalary lunar year, 
consists of 13 lunar civil months, and contains 
884 days, 

2, The period in which any planet completes 
a revolution: as, the year of Jupiter or of 
Saturn. 

3, (PI.): Used aa equivalent to age, or old 
age. 

"Mywlf.m ■truck In peart, I moit conf***." 

Shakerp. : Taming of the Shrew, tt 

1T(1 ) Anomalistic year : [AnomalistioYear]. 

(2) Gregorian year : [Gregorian], 

(3) Julian year: [Julian], 

(4) Sabbatical year: [Sabbatic]. 

(5) Year and a day : 

Law : The lapse of a year with one day 
added to It; a period which determines a 
right or works prescription in many cases. 

(6) Year day and waste: 

Law: Part of the sovereign's prerogative in 
England, whereby he was entitled to tho 
profita for a year and a day of the tenements 
of peraonsattainted of petty treason or felony, 
together with the right of wasting the said 
tenements; afterwards restoring it to the 
lord of the fee. It was abolished by the 
Felony Act, 1870, 

(7) Year of grows : Any year of the Christian 
era. 

(8) Year to year tenancy : 

Law: A tenancy tsken at first for a year, 
but which continues for a second year unless 
ona of the parties on the expiration of the 


first six months intimates to the other bir 
intention not to renew it. The same rule will 
obtain year after year till the six montha- 
notice of non-renewal is given. 

year-book *. 

1- A book published annually, each issue 
containing new or additional infc>rmation ; a 
work published each year, and intended to 
supply fresh information Compiled up to date 
on matters in regard to which changee are 
continually taking place, 

rimplj a year-book, a* It* n*ra* Impli**. hat • 
year-book compiled by oo« who know* the meaning of 
the fact* and flgnre* which he ha* *o Uboriomlypat 
together. — Globe, March 84, 1888. 7 * 

2. A book containing annual reports of 
cases adjudged in the courts of England, from 
the time of Edward II. to that of Heury VII. 
inclusive, and published annually. 

I* The report* are extant In a regular *erle* from the- 
relga of king Edward tho second Inclusive ; and from 
hla time to that of Henry the eighth were taken l>y 
the prothoaotarie*. or chief scribes of tb* court, at the 
expense of the crown, end puhlUhed annually, whence 
they are known nude r the denomination of the year- 
book*. —Blacketone : Comment. (IntnxL, f 1 / 

•year's mind, •year-mind, s. Here, 
mind means memorial rather than wish or in- 
tention. Hence, the original meaning of year- 
mind was that of a memorial, often a mass, a 
year subsequent to the decease of the indi- 
vidual to whom it waa devoted. Or it might 
mean an anniversary ; cf. month’s mind. 

* y eared, a. [Eng. year ; -ed.\ Numbering, 
years ; aged. 

** Fear'd hut to thirty." 

Ben Jonton : Srjanut, L L 

• year'-lf ljf, adv. [Eng. yearly; Ay . ] Yearly ; 
year by year. 

" The great qa&k in c-gras* *owea yearWy In many of 
the London garden*. — John ton : EerbalL 

year -ling, a. & a. [Eng. year; dimio. guff. 

ding.] 

A. As subst. : A young animal one year oid,. 
or in the aecond year of his age. 

B. As adj. : Being one year old. 

** A yearling bollock to thy name «hall smoke. 
Untamed, aaconacloa* of tha galling yoke.* 

Pope. ( Todd J 

ycar'-lft • yeare-ly, • yere-ly, a. & adv, 

[Eng. year; -ly.] 

A. As adjective : 

1. Happening, socruiDg, or recurring every 
year. 

** Tha yearly tenet 

Devoted to our glorious god, the *nn.“ 

Row*: Ambitious Step-mother, i. 

2. Comprehended in a year; accomplished 
in a year. 

44 The yearly coarae that bring* thl* day about 
Shall never aee it hot a holiday.’* 

Shaketp. : King John. iii. U 

3. Lasting a year : as, a yearly plant. 

4. Having the growth of a year. 

B. As adv. : Annually ; every year ; year by 
year. 

** Yearly thy herds In rlgoor will Impair." 

Dryden: Virgil; Oeorgic lit 111 

yearn (IX *yearne, • yern (l), *yerne- 
(1), r.i. [A.S. gyrnan = to yearn, to be de- 
sirous, from geom — desirona, eager; cogn. 
with Icel. gima = to desire, from gjam — 
eager ; Goth, gaimjan = to long for, from. 
gaims — desirous; O. H, Ger. gtr&n, kerdn ; 
Ger. begehren = to long for ; Gr. x<up» ( chairG ) 

= to rejoice ; x^pa (chara) = joy ; x«p«* (charis) 

= grace ; Lat. gratia s= grace ; Sansc. hary = 
to desire.] To feel mental unea-sinesa from 
longing desire, tenderness, affection, pity, or 
the like ; to be filled with eager longing ; to 
deaire wlatfnlly ; to long, 

Joseph made haite. for hi* bowel* did yearn upon. 
lULacc 61 " **** * OQ£}>t where to weep."— G<me*i*> 

• yearn (2), • yern (2), • yerne, r.i. <fc t. 
[Prop, em, the form yern Being due to the- 
A. 8. pref. gt -. Em is a corrupt, of Mid. Eng. 
ermen = to grieve, from A.S. yrman = to i 
grieve, to vex; also ge-yrman, from earm = } 
wretched, miserable, poor; cogn. with Dnt. v 
am = poor, indigent ; Icel. armr = wretched 
Dan. & Sw. arm; Goth, arm; Ger. arm, 
(5’fceat)] 

A* Intrans. : To grieve ; to be pained oz 
dlatreaaed ; to mourn. 

. , . , *F*!*t*ffl*de*d, 

And w# rnn»t yearn therefore." 

Shaketp. .♦ Henry V., tL * 

B. Trans. : To pain, to grieve, to distress 
to vex. 

“ She lament* for It, that It would yearn your heart 
to *ee It.*— Bhahrtp. Merry Wieet, Iii. b. 


Cite, f&t, fare, amldjt, what, fall, fhther ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p£t» 
or, wore, w?li; work, whd, s6n; mate, c&b, ©are, ^nlte, car, rule. All; try, Syrian* 8B,ce = e; ey = a; qu = lew* 
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yearn (3), v.L & t. [For earn = to cardie.] 

A. Intrant. : To curdle or coagulate, as 
milk. (Scotch.) 

B. Trans. : To cause to curdle or coagulate, 
as milk. (Scotch.) 

■* yearn (4). * yearne (3), r.t. (For earn = 
to gain.] To earn, to gain, to procure. 

"The which xhal nought to you hnt foule dlthouor 
Spenser; F. Q. t VI. L 1L 

* yearne. * yerne, a. [A.S. earm— miserable, 
wretched.] [Yearn (2), v.] Sad, mournful. 

** But of hire eonge, It *u u loud end yerne. 

At any awalow sitting on a heroe." 

Chaucer; C. T.. 8,268. 

* yearn'-ful, * yearn'-full, a. [Eng. yearn 
(2) ; • full .] Mournful, sad. 

“ HU yeamfuU heart pitying that wretched tlKhL" 

P. Fletcher : Furplt island, lx. 

jrearn'-lng (1), a. A s. [Yearn (1), *•) 

A. As a dj.: Longing; having a longing 
deaire. 

B. As subst . .* The feeling of one who 
yearns; & strong feeling of tenderness; a 
longing desire. 

M 1 had not till then the notion of the yearning* of 
heart which e man luu when he tees hl« child do • 
landshle thing."— Spectator, No. 26X 

** yearn-ing (2), a. A e. [Yearn (2), v.] 

A. As adj. : Mournful, i&d, sorrowing, dis- 
trcssing. 

“ Those yearning cries that from the carriage came, 
HU blood yet hot, more highly doth loSaine." 

Drayton ; Battle qf A gincourt. 

B. As subst.: Sadness, mourning, grief, 
distress. 

yeam'-lng, i. [Yearn (3), v.] lionet. 
{Scotch.) 

yearn'-ing-lfr adv . [Eng. yearning (1) ; 4y.\ 
In a yearning manner ; with yearning or long- 
ing deaire. 

“ It may look more iym pathetically and yearningly 
at theee great ecolealaxttciiras.”— Brit, ifuar. JUmew, 
(1B73J, lvlL 28. 

yeast, * yeest, * yest, s. [A.S. gist, gyst ; 
cogn. with Dut pest; lcel. jast, jastr; Sw. 
jast ; Dan. giver; M. H. Ger. jest ; Ger. gancht, 
gischt. From a root appearing in O. H. Ger. 
jeson; M. H. Ger. jesen, gesen, gem; Ger. 
gahren = to ferment ; Gr. (zto) — to boil.] 
X. Ordinary language : 

L In the same sense as IL L 
► 2. Spume or foam of water. 

■■ Now the ship boring the moon with her mainmast, 
mod anon swallowed with ye* t and fr oth. " — Bhaiesp. i 
Winter* t Tale. lit. & 

IL Technically: 

1, Chem. : Barm. The yellowish, viscid anb- 
iatance deposited from beer, or which rises to 
dhe surface of saccharine solutions during the 
process of fermentation. Under the micro- 
scope, it appears as a mass of rouud or egg- 
shaped cells, termed Torulse, containing gra- 
nular matter. These exist either single or 
^associated in heaps or strings, each cell having 
an average diameter of of an inch » aoJ 
.consisting of a thin-walled sac or bag con- 
•talning protoplasm. Yeast is the potent 
Agent in the production of alcohol from 
Augar, each molecule of sugar splitting op 
into alcohol and carbonic anhydride, by a 
process which is not clearly understood. 
Heated to a temperature of 40 , its efficiency 
is almost entirely destroyed ; but, when de- 
prived of its water by straining and strong 
pressure, and kept in a cool place, it retains 
its properties unaltered for ten or twelve days. 
When washed with alcohol, dried at a low 
temperature, and mixed with a little starch, 
it retains the power of setting up the alcoholic 
fermentation for several months. Grape-juice, 
.and several other vegetable juices, when left 
for a few days at a suitable temperature, de- 
velop yeast cells in great abundance, without 
Auy addition of yeast, probably from the 
presence of spores in the surrounding atmo- 
sphere. In bread -making, yeast, both in ita 
liquid and dried states, is added with warm 
water to flour to give a start to the fermen- 
tation process, thereby supplying carbonic- 
Acid gas, which communicates a spongy or 
light texture to the bread. It is also 
-essential to the production of wine from 
.grape juice and other fruit juices, the manu- 
facture of beer, and the preparation of dis- 
tilled spirits. 

2. Pharm. : Beer yeast, when applied ex- 
ternally, acta as a atlraulaot and antiseptic. 


As a poultice it corrects the dischargee of in- 
dolent ulcere. It has been given also inter- 
nally in low states of the system, but with 
doubtful efficacy. (Garrod.) 

Tf (1) Artificial yeast : Dough mixed with a 
email quantity of common yeast, made into 
cakes, sod dried. 

(2) German yeast: Common yeast drained 
and pressed till nearly dry. In this state it 
can be kept for several months, and is much 
used by bakers. 

(S) Patent yeast: Yeast collected from a 
wort of malt and hop, and prepared In the 
same manner as German yeast [Y (2).] 

yeast-bitten, a. 

Brewing : Too much affected by yeast. 

“ When the proceaa of attenuation becomes so «laek 
m not to exceed half «. poond in the d*r, it 1« prudent 
to deanxe, otherwise the top- berm might re-enter the 
body of the beer, end It would become yeast-bitttn."— 
Vre. 

yeast-plant, s. 

Bot. : Torula or Saccharomyces certvisice. 
[Torula.] 

yeast - powder, a. A substitute for 
yeast used m leavening bread, consisting of a 
preparation of aoda, phosphates, and other 
substances, in the form of a powder. 


* yeast, v.i. [Yeast, «.] To ferment 


“ reacting youth 

Will cleer ltaelf and crystal turn again." 

Aciti : Oth o the Great, lit. X 


yeast'-X-ncss, s. [Eng. yeasty ; -ne*x] The 
quality or state of being yeasty. 


yeast'-jf, yest-y r a. [Eng. yeast ; -y.) Per- 
taining to, containing, or resembling yea9t; 
hence, frothy, foamy, spumy, yesty (q.v.). 


*yedd-lng, *yedd-yng, t. [A.S. gydd = 
a song, gyddian = to sing ; cl. “ Yeddyngs 
or geest, idem <ruod geest (= a romaunce)” 
(Prompt Parv.). J A song ; properly a glee- 
man’s song, embodying eome popular tale or 
romance. 


M Wei eon the he «ynge and pleyeti on a rote. 

Of yeddrnget he bar utterly the pry*.'* 

Chaucer; C. T., 237. (Prol.) 


•yede, *yeode, *yode, *eode, pret.o/v. 
[A.S. eode , ge-eode = went ; from the same 
root aa Lat. eo, infin. ire ; Saosc. 4 = to go.] 
[Yead.] Went. 

" Wherof the byeibop beynge gladde end farne, 
yode Toto the hone* ef the aayd herdman, the whlche 
reoeyned bym with glad chcre,"— ^a^yan Chronycle, 
ch. lx xx ill. 


yeel, s. [Eng. eel, with praf. y-.] An eel. 
(Prov.) 

* yefte, s. [Gibt.] 


ySld, yalL yell, O. [lcel. geldr= barren, 
giving no milk ; Sw. gall — unfruitful, barren, 
sterile.] Not giving milk, barren. (Scotch.) 

“ Beginning to shoot the ydd hlndu^-Athenaum, 
Oct 30. 1886 , p. 660 . 

* yelde, v.t. [Yield, r.] 

* yelde-halle, s . [Guildhall.] 
yglk, s. [Yolk.] 


yell, a. [Yeld.] 


ySll, * yell-en, V.i. & t. [A.S. geUan, giellan , 
nytlan = to yell, to cry out, to resound ; cogn. 
with Dut. gillen ; lcel. gella, gjalla (pa. t. 
gall); Dan. gicelle, gialde ; Sw. galla— to ring, 
to resound ; Ger. gellen = to resound. The same 
root appears in IceL gala (pa. t. gdl, pa. par. 
galinn) = to sing; A.S. gatan (pa. t. got); 
O. H. Ger. galan, kalan ; Eng. nightloya^ 
(q.v.).] 

A. Intrans. : To cry ont with a loud, sharp, 
disagreeable noise ; to shriek hideously ; to 
scream or cry as in agony or horror. 

" The creel 1 wound enragod him «o tore, 

That loud he yelled lor exceeding paine. ‘ 

Spenser; F. 0-, I. *t *7. 


B, Trans. : To utter with a yell or shrill 
scream ; to acreatn out. 

“ Ae if It fell wilh Scotland, and yeWd ont 
Like ayllable of dolour.” Shake rp. ; Macbeth, iv. X 


yell, x [Yell/v.] A sharp, loud, shrill and 
hideous scream ; a shriek or scream as of 
horror or agony. 

" Bot ah J thoM drcadfnl y<Ala what bou! can hear?" 

Cettper: Seedless Alarm. 


* yelleden, pret. ofv. [Yell, v.) 


yeU’-Ing, • yell-ynge, pr. par., a., & s. 
[Yell, v.] 


A. & B. As pr. par . A particip. adj. : (See 
the verb). 

C. As subst . ; The act or noise of one who 
or that which yells ; a yell. 

“ With walling great and women's shrill yelling 
The roots gan roar; the air resound with plaint.* 
Surrey : Virgil e ; JEneis, iv. 

ySlT-ioh (ch guttural^ v.i. [Yell, v.] To 
yell, to scream, to shriek. (Sco?cA.) 

ySU'-och (ch guttural), s. [Yelloch, v.] A 
yell, a scream, a shriek. (Scotch.) 


ygl'-ldw, *yel-ow, * yel-owe. * yelu, 
* yeoluh, • yelwe, a. &, s. [A.S. geolo, 
geolu (fern, geolux) — yellow ; cogn. with Dut 
geel; O. H. Ger. gelo, Icelo; Ger. gelb, allied to 
Gr. xh6r\ ( chlol ) = the young verdure of trees ; 
Lat. helvus = light yellow, and from the aame 
root as green , gall , and gold . J 

A. At adj. : Being of a pure, bright, golden 
colour, or of a kindrea hue; having the 
colour of that part of the solar spectrum 
between orange and green. 

“ An apple also which first lx gTeae waxeth not 
aodenly yelosee, but first it Is somewhat whits bo- 
twena greue and yelosee lndllfercnt."— Fisher; A God- 
lie Treatise, Ac. 

n (1) Used as betokening jealousy, envy, 
melancholy, Ac. ; jaundiced, a usage derived 
from the figurative Ideas connected with 
jaundice, the skin in jaundice being of 
yellow hue. 

" With a rroon and yellow melancholy.* 

Bhakeep. : Twelfth Might, tL 4 

* (2) Ueed aa denoting age or decay. 

n Fall'n into the soar, tfaa yellow leaf.” 

Bhakeep. : Macbeth, V. X 

(3) Used to denote lack of skill, energy, or 
judgment, spec, in games, as a yellow play, 
a yellow decision (of an umpire), Ac.; in a 
general way meaning Inefficiency, carelessness, 
decadence. 


B. As substantive : 

1. Arty Ac.: One of the three primary 
colours ; a bright golden colour, the type of 
which may be found in the field buttercup, 
which is a pure yellow. Mixed with blue, 
yellow yields green, and with red it produces 
orange. All our yellow pigments are alloyed 
with blae or red. Gamboge is a tolerably 
pure yellow pigment, but is tinged with blue ; 
then comes gold ochre tinged with red r next, 
yellow ochre and Naples j’ellow. The other 
yellow pigments are chrome yellow, lemon 
yellow, Indian yeliow, gall-stone, Roman 
oclire, Mars yellow, terra di Sienna (raw 
and burnt), Indian pink, cadmium yellow, 
Ac. The principal yellow dyes are obtained 
from arnotto, fustic, French berries, quer- 
citron bark, tarinerie, saw-wort, weld end 
willow leaves ; also from chromate of lead, 
Iron oxide, nitric acid, sulphide of antimony, 
end sulphide of arsenic. In blazonry, gold ia 
the symbol of love, constancy, and wiadom ; 
and, by opposition, yellow in our daya still 
denotes inconstancy, jealousy, and adultery. 
In France the doors of traitors were daubed 
with yellow ; and in some countries the law 
formerly ordained that Jews should be clothed 
In yellow because they had betrayed our Lord. 
Judas is represented clothed in yellow. In 
China, yellow is the symbol of faith. 

2. Bot. : A genus of colours of which the 
typical species, called simply yellow (in Latin 
luteus, iu words of Greek composition xantho-), 
is of a gamboge hue. The other apeeies are 
lsmon-coioured, golden-yellow, pale -yellow, 
aulphur-coloured, straw-coloured, leather-yel- 
low, ochre-colour, waxy-yellow, yolk-of-egg, 
apricot>colour, orange-colour, saffron -coloured, 
Isabel la-colour, testaceous-tewny, and livid. 
(IAndley: Introd. to Botany (3rd e<L), pp. 
478-479.) 

T (I) Bot. : Yellow Bachelor’s Buttons is a 
double -flowered variety of Ranunculus acris 
cultivated In gardens. Yellow Bird'aNcst=the 
genus Monotropa (q.v.), spec. M. Hipopitys ; 
named tn distinction from the Wild Carrot, 
also called Bird’s Neat. (Prior.) Yeliow Dead 
Nettle = Galeobdolon luteum. Yellow Sander* 
Wood — Pterocarpus Jlavus. . Yellow Water 
Lily = Nuphar lutea. 

(2) Jfin. .• Yellow arsenate of nickel = Xon- 
Miosife; yellow copperas = Copiapite ; Yellow 
copper ora = Copper pyrites: Yellow lead-spar 
=s Wulfenite ; Yellow ore = Wulfenite. 

(3) Pathol. : Yellow Atrophy of the Liver is 
a disease called also Acute Atrophy, Wasting 
or Softening of the Liver, Diffosed Hepatitis, 
or Fatal Jaundice. [For Yellow Softening of 
the Brain, see Softening, H (3).] 


&5H, b^; p6Ht, J<S?pl; cat. fell, ohorns, shin, bench; go, item; thin, this; sin, aj; expeot, Xenophon, exist, -ihg. 
-clan, -tlan = ehan. -tlon, -elon = shun ; -lion, -jion = thun . -elous, -tlons, -clous = ehiia. -ble, -die, 4c. = b?l, df 1. 
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yellcrw* 


yellow-ammer, s. [See extract under 
Yellow-hammer.] 

yellow-archangel, b. 

Bot. : Galcobdolon luteum. 

yellow-baboon, s. [Wood- baboo*.] 
yellow-balsam, s. 

Bot . : A species of Balsam inaeeee, Impatient 
Noli-tangere. 

yellow-bark, s. The yellow, or orange- 
yellow, febrifugal bark of Cinchona flam or 
aurantiaca, consisting of the base or inner 
bark. Called also Calisaya-bark. 

yellow-bellied flying-phalanger, s. 

[PETAURUa.] 

yellow-bellied water-mouse, s. 

Zool : Hydromys chrysogasier t from New 
South Wales. 

yellow-berries, s. pi. The dried, unripa 
berries of Rhamnus infectorius, They are 
brought from the South of Europe and the 
Levant to be used in dyeing. 

yellow-billed woodpecker, s. 

Omith. : Sphyraptau varius, distributed 
over the United States. 

yellow-bird, a. 

Ornithology : 

1. Chryscmitri* tristis, the American Gold- 
finch, or Thistle-bird, generally diatribnted 
over North America. Length about five 
inches ; male bright gamboge-yellow, with 
black crown, wings, and tail; band across 
wings, inner margin of tail feathers, and tail 
Coverts white ; female of duller plumage. 

2. Dendroica ccstiva, common throughout 
the United States. Length about five inches ; 
head and lower parts bright yellow, rest of 
upper parts oljve-yeliow ; back, breast, and 
sidea atreaked with brownish-red ; two yellow 
bands on winga. Called also the Yellow-Poll 
Warbler and 8nmmer Yellow Bird. The Cow- 
bird often deposits ooe of its parasitic eggs in 
the nest of the 8ummer Yellow Bird, which 
being unable to eject the large strange egg, 
pecka a hole in it and buriea it at the bottom 
of the neat. If by chance the Cow-bird visits 
the same neat a second time, the egg is again 
buried, and thus are formed the three-storied 
neats occasionally found by egg-hunters. 
(Ripley <£ Dana,) 

yellow-blossomed, a. Bearing or hav- 
ing yellow bloasoma. 

• yellow-boy, s. A gold coin, especially 
a guinea or a sovereign. (Slang.) 

" John did not starve the cause; there vented not 
yellow-boy* to fee coansel.* — A rbutknot ; John Bull. 

yellow-browed warbler, «. 

Omith.: Phylloscopus ruperciliosus , a rare 
British visitor from western Asia. 

yellow-bugle, *. 

Bot. : Ajuga Chamwpityt. 

yellow-bunting, a. [Yellow-hammer.] 
yellow-cartilage, a. 

Anat. : A kind of cartilage in which the 
fibrea are similar to those of Elastic tissue 
(q.v.). 

yellow-caul, a. 

Bot. : Ranunculus acris, R. bulborus, and R . 
repens. 

yellow-centaury, a. 

Bot. : The same as Yellowwort (q.v.), 
yellow-chestnut, a. 

Bot. : Quercug Castanea. 

yellow-copperas, s. 

Min.: A translucent mineral of a yellow 
colour and pearly lustre, consisting chiefly of 
sulphuric acid, aesquioxide of fron, and water. 
(Dana.) 

yellow-coralline, s. An orange-col- 
oured dye, formed of sulphuric, carbolic, and 
oxalic acids. 

yellow-cress, s. 

Bot. : Barbarea prceoox. 

yellow-deal, a. 

Timber-trade : The timber of Pinus rylvestris. 

yellow-earth, s. 

Comm. : A yellowish clay coloured by iron, 
sometimes nsed as a pigment. (Goodrich.) 


yellow-fever, s. 

Pathol. : A malignant fever, varying consi- 
derably in character in different cases, but 
nearly always marked by the yellowness of 
the skiu, which gives it ita name, and, at an 
advanced stage, by the vomiting of dark 
coloured matter, whence it is often termed 
black vomit. It is a disease of bot countries, 
not rising high up mountain slopes, bir; 
breaking out in low and moist places, gener- 
ally on the coast or when the temperature for 
a few weeks previous has been 72° Fahr., or 
more. The southern parts of North, and the 
tropical parts of South America, the West 
Indies, the Bermudas, the south of Spain, 
Portugal, the hotter parts of Africa, Ac., are 
the places or regions which it has chiefly 
ravaged. Negroes, and even nmlattoes, are 
however, almost wholly exempt from its at- 
tacks. In tropical aeas or harbours, it has 
often broken nut on shipboard, evii-amelling 
bilge-water having been the most potent 
factor in its production. Formerly it was 
believed to be contagious, now the contrary 
opinion is established on irresistible evi- 
dence. It Is not communicated by contact 
with individuals, but people may take it 
by entry into the infected areas. It ie a 
bilious fever, normally of the remittent type, 
though the remissions are often so alight 
and brief as to make it look like a continued 
fever, while sometimes, as it is departing, it 
passes into an intermittent Its approach 
is generally foreshadowed by lassitude, loss of 
appetite, alight headache, and mental depres- 
sion ; the attack then commences, and, as in 
the case of cholera, generally in the night 
The flratj or cold stage, ie marked by a feeling 
of chilliness, the patient, in certain very baa 
cases, succumbing at once. Generally, how- 
ever, reaction takes place into the hot stage, 
the pulse rising, ana the heat of the body in- 
creasing to 105* or 107*. There ia acute head- 
ache, especially over one orbit ; tha conjunctiva 
la injected, the eyes become abnormally bril- 
liant, the tongue pasty, with the edges and the 
apex red, the bowels intensely painful [Rachi- 
algia], great irritability of the atomach arises, 
with constipation, diminution in the quantity 
of urine, and pain io the calves of the legs and 
in the kneea. The patient cannot rest, but 
toasea his arms and hia head about. The fever 
continues from three to seven or even nine 
days, a remission taking place at the end of the 
second or third day. Convalescence follows 
In favourable cases ; in othera the pnlae be- 
comes irregular, feeble, and slow, there are 
stupor of the brain, difficult breathing, and 
a vomiting of dark grumona blood, blood also 
coming from the guma, the nostrils, and other 
parts of the body. Then follow coma, convul- 
sions, and death. The average mortality ie 
about one in three of those attacked. Little 
can be done for a patient in yellow fever ex- 
cept to remove him from the infected area and 
give him very light, nourishing food and good 
nursing. When the disease becomes epidemic 
in a region, sanitation is thejproper method 
of arresting its progress. Relapsing fever 
(q.v.) is sometimes called Mild Yellow-fever. 

Hist. : This disease appears to be of American 
origin, there being no evidence to show that 
it was known in Enrope before the voyage of 
Columbus, while there are historical indica- 
tions of ita presence in San Domingo in 1493, 
in Porto Kico in 1508, and in other localities at 
various succeeding periods. It was first 
recognized in the West India Islands shortly 
after the coming of the whites, and it hss ever 
since radiated from this region in the lines of 
commercial intercourse, extending to all the 
Atlantic coast cities of the United States, and 
to parts of Europe, ita greatest ravages thara 
having been in Spain. Ita first appearance in 
the United States region was in 1G93, when it 
visited Charleston, while Philadelphia was 
visited in the same yenr. In the succeeding 
period there were p»»xerons appearances of 
yellow fever in the cities of this country, 
the severest outbreaks in the Atlantic coast 
cities being at New York in 1791, and at 
Philadelphia iu 1762 and 1793, in which latter 
year the citizens died in such nnmbers that it 
was impossible to give them proper attention, 
and almost to bury them. A yellow fever 
hospital was established on Bush Hiil, tn 
which Stephen Girard, the celebrated philan- 
thropist, cared for the sick with an attention 
and assiduity in which few of the citizens 
emulated him. Dr. Rush was equally assidu- 
ous in hia attendance npon the sick, and 
employed biood-letting in his treatment with 


much aucceea. Tina is no longer employed, 
but vigorous measures at the outbreak of the 
malady are still advocated. There have l«en 
epidemics in some of the northern cities within 
the present century', but none north of Norfolk 
since 1822, in which year strict quarantine was 
established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Baltimore, and also in Spain, with the result 
of putting an end to epidemics in Europe, 
with the exception of Gibraltar iu 1828. The 
more carefnl sanitation of recent years has also 
had to do with its disappearance. Yellow fever 
ia never absent from some of the tropical cities. 
It has been persistent at Havana since 1761, at 
Rio de Janeiro since 1849, Ac., the sufferers 
being largely among the strangers who visit 
these cities in the summer season. Where strict 
measures of sanitation are exercised, however, 
it is not likely to become again a scourge, 
yellow-fibres, s. pi. 

Anat. : Elastic fibrea of a yellow colour, 
occurring in Areolar tissue (q.v.) 

yellow fibrous-tissue, s. 

Anat. : The tiaaue containing yellew fibrea 
(q.v.). 


yellow-fiag, #. 

Bot. : Iris Pseud-acorus. 


yellow-footed armadillo, s. (Povou.) 
* yellow-golds, s. An unidentified plant 
yellow-gum, *. 

1. Pathol. : The jaundice of infants, icterus 
infantum. 

2. [Black-oum.] 


* yellow-baai, s. [See extract under 
Yellow-hammer, 1.] 


yellow- hamm er, f yellow-ammer, 
yellow-bunting, s. 

1. Ordinary Language : 

Ornith. : Emberiza citrineUa, one of the 
commonest British birds, widely distributed 
over Enrope. Length about aeven inches ; 

g eneral colour bright, with patches cf dark 
rown, richly-mottled brownish-yellcw on 
back, with a warm ruddy tinge ; primaries 
black edged with yellow ; chin, throat, and 
under part of body bright pure yellow turn- 
ing to duaky-brown on the flanka ; tail 
eiightly forked, and shorter than in the Com- 
mon Bunting. The female ia similarly marked, 
but leas bright in hue. The Yellow-hammer 
frequents hedges and low trees ; it nests on 
the ground, and the male assists in incuba- 
tion. The song consists of few notes, but ia 
sweet and pleasing. 


In former Editions of this work the aathor strove 
to restore whet he believed to b*ve been the first Eng- 
lish nun* of this taird— Teller Ammer. As might be 
expected in such * case, custom, whether right or 
wrong, would not give way to tha proposed amend- 
ment, and Yellow Hammer, with ita abbreviation 
Yellow Ham, has been commonly printed from the 
days of Turner (1M4) and Merrett (1667) to the present. 
There can Indeed be no qneatlon of ' Hammer (iu this 
sense) being strictly cognate with the German Ammer, 
bot it would teem that preCxing the letter H to the 
word is not wholly an English peculiarity, since there 
ia some ground for believing tbst Hammer, which now 
s arrive* in HdmmerUng (Yellow-hammer], was 
«iuaUy with Ammer * Teutonic form.'*— To rreU: 
Brituh Bird* («L 4th). tL 48. (Note.) 

* 2 Fig. : A gold coin ; a yellow-boy 
(Slang.) 


“Is 

some 

Caffe. 


that he that hath gold enough ! Would I had 
of hia ytUow Hammer* / "—Shirley : Bird in a 


yellow Hercules, a. 

Bot. : A plant, Xanthoxylon clava Herculis , 
meaning the club or cudgel of Hercules. So 
called because in the West Indies the young 
prickly stems are often made into walking- 
sticks. 


yellow-jack, a. 

1. Yellow-fever. (Colloq.) 

2. The flag displayed from lazarettos, naval 
hospitals, and vessels in quarantine. 

yellow-jasmine, s. 

Bot.: Gelsemiumsempervirens. [Gelsemium.] 

yellow-lake, e. Various pigments of a 
bright colour, not affected by an impure at- 
mosphere, but rapidly altering under the in- 
fluence of oxygen and light (fFealc.) 

yellow-legs, s. 

Omith.: Tha Yellow-shanked Sandpiper 
(q.v.X 

** The well-known YeUow-legt of Ess tern sportsmen 
has s very abundant distribution throughout sii the 
United States.**— Baird, Brewer, A Jiidffxea $: Water 
Bird* of Sorth America, L 27a 


fite, at, fire, amidst, what, f&ll, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, pit, 
or, wore, w 9 l£ work, whd, sfin ; mute, ©fib. ciire, unite, our, rfile, ffiU ; try, Syrian. », «e = e ; ey = a ; <jn = kw. 


yellow— -yeoman 
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yellow-loosestrife, «. 

Bot. : Lysimachia vulgaris. 

yellow-metal, e. A sheathing alloy of 
sapper, 2 ; zinc, 1. [Muntz-metau] 

yeUow-nuph&r, i. The yellow water- 
lily, Euphar luteum or lutea. [Nuphar.] 

yellow-ochre, ». 

Chem. : An argillaceous earth, coloured by 
an admixture of oxide of iron. When finely 
ground, it ia used aa a pigment. 

yellow-orpiment, a. [Orpiment.] 
yellow ox-eye, a. 

Bot. : Chrysanthemum segetum. 

yellow-pimpernel, i. 

Bot . : Lysimachia nemorum. 

yellow-pine, s. 

BoL : (1) Pinus mitis ; (2) P. australis. Both 
grow In the United States. 

yellow pocket-mouse, a. 

Zool. : Cricetodipus fiavus, a minute rodent, 
from the Rocky Mountains. Ita fur is pale 
bnff. 

yellow-raoe, $. 

EthnoL : A term sometimes applied to the 
Chinese, Japanese, Mongols, Lapps, Esqui- 
maux, Ac. 

yellow-rattle, a. 

Bot. : A name for the genus Rhinanthua. 
It belongs to the order Scrophulariscese, or 
flgworta, and is called Rattle because the 
seeds when rips rattle in the husky cap- 
sules. The tvplcal species, the Common 
Yellow-rattle (. Rhinanthus Cristn-galli ), with 
Its two sub-species, the Greater and the 
Lesser Yellow Rattlea, Is wild in Britain. 
All the three, as their names Imply, have 
yellow flowers. [Rhinanthus.] 

yellow-rocket, i. 

Bot : Barbarea vulgaris. It la called also 
the Bitter Winter-creaa [Barbarea, Win- 
ter-cress.] 

yellow-root, t 

Botany : 

1. Xanthorrhiza apii/olia . Its long roots 
and rootstock are bright yellow, as are its 
leaves, bark, and pith. It grows Id the 
Southern States of North America. The 
yellow-root is intensely bitter, and la used 
as a tonic. The native Indians formerly em- 
ployed it as a dye. 

2. Hydrastis canadensis. This also has a 
yellow root, or rather an underground atem, 
and was formerly employed bv the Indians in 
dyeing yellow. It likewise ia tonic. The fruit 
la like that of the raspberry, but the plant 
belongs to the Ranuncul&ce®. 

yellow-sally, a. 

Entom. : Chloroperla viridis , a small green 
species, belonging to the family Perlid®. It 
la found in England in May. Called also the 
Willow-fly. 

yellow-shanked sandpiper, yel- 
low-shanks, a. 

Omith. : Totanus J lavipes , an American bird 
occasionally straying to Britain. Length ten 
to eleven inches ; shades of gray varied with 
brown and black above, pure white beneath ; 
bare parts of legs and toes yellow. (See ex- 
tract.) 

“ The food of the yellow thanks consists of small 
flahes, shrimp#. worm*, aquatic and other insects, and 
aandhoppert. Ita habits are eimllar to thoae of other 
sandpipers." — TarreU : Brit. Birds (ed. 4th), ilL 4iU 

yellow-snake, i. 

* Zool. : ChUobothrus inomalus, from Jamaica, 
yellow-soap, a. [Soap, #.] 
yellow-spot, s. [Macula-lute A.] 
yellow-spotted, emys, s. 

Zool : Emys hamiltoni, a river tortoise, in- 
habiting the Ganges. 

yellow-snooory, s. 

Bot.: Picris hieracioides. 

yellow-suckling, i. 

Bot. <£ Agric. : Trifolium minus. 

yellow-sultan, •. 

Bot. : Centaurea svaveolens. 


yellow-tall, s. 

Ichthy. : A popnlar name for the genus 
Beriola (q.v.). 

yellow-tellurium, s. 

Min. : The same as Muellerine (q.v.). 

yellow-throat, s. 

Omith.: Swainaon’e name for the genua 
Trichas (q.v.). 

yellow-tissue, s. 

Anat. : Elastic tissue (q.v.). 

yellow-top, s. A variety of turnip. So 
called from the colour of the akio on the 
upper part of the bulb. 

yellow-tubercles, s. pi [Tubercle, 8. ] 

yellow underwing, s. 

Entom. : The genus Trlphaena (q.v.). S ! x 
are British, viz., the Broad -bordered Yellow 
Underwing ( Triphccna fimbria ); the Least 
Yellow Underwing (T. interjecta); the Lunar 
Yellow Underwing (T. substqua); the Lesser 
Yellow Under wing ( T . orbona); the Large, or 
Common Yellow Underwing (T. pronuba) ; and 
the Lesser Broad-bordered Yellow Underwing 
(2\ ianthina). Noa. 1, 4, 5, and 6 are common, 
especially Nos. 4 and 5. The caterpillars are 
called Surface grubs. 

yellow-vetchling, *. 

Bot. : Lathyrus Aphaca. 

yellow-viper, s. 

Zool : Bothropslanuolatus. [Fer-de-lance.] 

yellow wall-lichen, s. 

Bot. : Parmelia parietina. 

t yellow-warbler, a. 

Omith. : Phylloscopus (f Sylvia, * Motacilla ) 
trochilus, the Willow-wren (q.v.l (Pennant: 
Brit. Zool, L 611.) 

• yellow-wash, s. 

Chem. : A lotion for ulcers. It wss made by 
the decomposition of corrosive sublimate in 
lime water. 

yellow-weed, s. 

Bot. : Reseda Luleola. 

yellow-willow, i. 

Bot. : Salix vitellina. Called also the Golden 
Osier. 

yellow-wood, e. 

Bot. : Oxleya xanthoxyla, a large tree. It 
grows lu New South Wales. 

yellow-wove, e. A wove paper of a yel- 
low colour. 


* 2. Fig. : Jealousy. 
B. 1.1 


[Yellow, a., A. % OX 


M I will possess him with yellowness.'’— Shakes?. 
Merry Wittes of Windsor , i. X 

II. Bo*. ; [Flavedo], 


yST-low^, a. pi. [Yellow, a.] 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. An inflammation of the liver, or a kind 
of jaundice which affects horses, cattle, and 
sheep, causing yellowuess of the eyes. 


V ?* or » »P«d with spavins. and rayed with tbs 
yellows.' — .Shakesp. : Taming of the Shrew, Hi. X 

2. A disease of peach-trees, little heard of 
except In America, where it destroys whole 
orchards In a few years. 


“The Niagara peach business is almost a thing of 
the past, owing to the disease called the yellows." -St. 
James's Gazette, Jau. 6, 1887. 


*3. Jealousy. (Brome: Antipodes , sig. l.) 

II. Bot. : (1) Reseda Luteola ; (2) Genista 
tinctoria. 


yel-low- wort, a. [Eog. yellow, a.; and 
tcort] 

Bot . ; The genus Chlora (q.v.). 

y§l'-low-^, a. [Eng. yellow, a. ; -y.] Of a 
yellow colour ; yellowish. 

"Trees which I have noticed io other yeers hearing 
foliage of a yellowy green colour, and some almost 
golden, are thta seasou of a rich green.” — field, 
Aug. 12, 1887. 

yelp, * yelpe, * gelp-en, v.i. [A.S. gilpan, 
geilpan, gylpan (pa.L gealp, pa. par. golpen)=. 
to talk noisily, to boast, to exult ; whence 
gilp, gielp, gelp, gylp = boasting, arrogance ; 
cogn. with lcel. gjalpa = to yelp; gjdlfra — 
to roar as the sea ; gjajfir = the din of the 
eea. Allied to yell (q.v.).] 

* 1, To boast noisily ; to prate. 

“ I kepe Dot of armea for to yelpe, 

Ne ask I not to-morrow to hare victory.* 

Chaucer ; C. T., 2,140. 

2. To utter a sharp or ehrill bark ; to utter 
a sharp, quick cry, as a dog, either io eager- 
ness, or In pain or fear ; to yaup. 

“ A little herd of England's timoruas dear 
Mused with a yelping keuoel of Franch curs.* 

Shakesp. : 1 Henry V/., !▼. 2. 

y£lp, a. [Yelp, t>.] 

1. An eager bark or cry; a sharp, quick 
bark or cry, caused by fear or pain. 

2. A cry ; a loud or ahrill ahout. 

**/f slavery be thua fatally cootagious, how la it 
that we hear the loudest yelps for liberty among the 
drivers of negroc* 7 " — Johnson ; Taxation no Tyranny. 


*ye-man, a. [Yeoman.] 


•ye-man-rle, a. [Yeomanry.) 


yellow- wren, a. [Willow- wren.] 
yellow-yoldring, yellow-yorling, a. 

Omith. : The Yellow-hammer (q.v.). (Scotch.) 

“A strange superstition that the Tellow-yoldring, as 
they most frequently call the bird, ia on very familiar 
termt with the Evil One. who ia supposed on a May 
morning to tnpply It, amoog other odd dainties, with 
half a drop ox hie own blood, the effect of which is 
somehow to produce the curious markings on Its eggu" 
-TarreU : Brit. Birds (ed. 4th). 11. 44. (Note.) 


Y^n-I-ae'-an, a. [Seedef.] Of or pertaining 
to the Yenisei, a river in Siberia ; specifically 
applied to the dialect apoken by the people 
occupying the tract of country along the 
middle course of that river. 

ye'-nlte, s. [[After the battle of Jena, in 
1806 ; auff. -ite (AJin.).] 

Min. : The same aa Lievrite (q.v.). 


• ySl'-low, v.t & i. [Yellow, a.] 

A. Trans. : To render yellow. 

“ So should mr papers yellow’d with my age. 

Be scorn'd like old men of less truth than tongue.* 
Shakesp. : Sonnet 17. 

B. Intrans. : To grow, become, or turn 
yellow. 

" The opeoing valleys, aud the peHosclnjrjplaloa f * 
Dyer ; The Fleece, lv. 

ySl'-low-Ing, s. [Y'ellow, s ] A process in 
the manufacture of pins. It consists of boil- 
ing tiie pins in an aciduous solution, previous 
to nurling and tinning. 

ySl-low-ish, * yel-ow-ysahe, a. [Eng. 
yellow , a. ; -fsA.] Somewhat yellow ; of a colour 
approaching yellow. 

" The eecood ia the cheat or wbaaton bread, so 
named bicaase the colour thereof resembleth the grate 
or yellowish w heate, be tog cleaue aud well dressed.” — 
Holinthed : Description of England. 


yeo-man, *ye-man, •yo-man, «. [A 

word of doubtful origin. The most probable 
etymology is that of Skent, f.e., from A.S. ga 
— a district or village, and man; cf. 0. Fries. 
ga, go (pi. gae) = a district, village, whence 
aaman = a villager ; gafolk = people of a vil- 
lage ; Dut gouw, gouwe= a province; O.Dut 
gouwe = a hamlet, a country village ora field ; 
Low Ger. goe, gohe = a tract of country ; 
O. H. Ger. govri, gewi ; Ger. gau ; Goth, garni 
= a province. Proh. allied to Gr. X“po« 
(chora. choros ) = an open apace, country, dis- 
trict, land.] 

X Ordinary Language : 

I. A man posacased of email estate in land, 
and not ranking aa one of the gentry ; a gen- 
tleman-farmer; a freeholder ; a farmer or other 
person living in the country, and occupying a 
position between that of a gentleman and a 
labourer. 


yol - low - Ish - n£es, s. [Eng. yellowish ; 
The quality or atete of being yellowish. 


y£l'-ldw-n£6S, • yel-ow-nes, s. [Eng. 
yellow, a. ; •ness.] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Lit. : The quality or state of being yellow, 

** And th« bruised madder, iUelf being drenched 
with the like nlcuite solution, exchanged also ita 
yellowness for * redness ."— Boyle : Works, l. 76a 


*' I call him a yeoman whom oar Iewes do call Le- 
galem hoialnem, a word familiar in writs and eu- 

a ueata, whloh ta free man borne English, and may 
(spend of his owce free land in yecrely reuenue to 
the lummeof xh *. sterling,"— 5mf<A; Commonwealth, 
bk. L, ch. xxiil. 

* 2. Aii upper servant ; a gentleman ser- 
vant ; a valet 

“ A yeman hadde he. and aervantea no mo 
At that time, for him luste to ride so ; 

And he was cladda io cot* and hode of green.' 

Chaucer: 0. T„ 102. (Prol.) 


bft; p5^t, ; cat, ^ell, chorna, y hin, bench; ^em ; thin, this ; win, af ; expect, Xenophon, e^ctst. ph = L 

-elan, -tian = chan, -tlon, -aion - shhn ; -tion, -§ion = zhhn* -dons, -tlons, -dona = shtis. -ble, -die, &c. = h?!, doL 
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yeo manly —yew 


*3. A kind of ander-bailiff; a bailiff's as- 
sistant. 

" Whare‘* yoor y formant I*'t a lu*ty yeoman l M — 
Shakesp. : 3 Henry IV^ U. L 

*4. One not advanced to the rank of gen- 
tleman. 

'■ W« grace th* woman by coovmlug with him.* 
Shakesp : 1 Henry F/„ U. 4. 

An appellation, given in courtesy to 
common soldiers. 

* Fight, gentlemen of England f fight, good yeomen.* 

Shekesp. ; Richard IIL, V. A 

*6. A member of the yeomanry cavalry. 
^Yeomanry, 2.] 

B, Naut . ; A person appointed to assist in 
attending to the stores of the gunner, ths 
boatswain, or the carpenter in a ship of war. 

yeoman-like, a. The same as Yeoman- 

LY (q.V.). 

^ Yeomen of the tfuard : [Beefeater (2).] 

* y eo'-man-Iy, a. [Eng. yeoman; -ly.] Like, 
pertaiaing to, or becoming a yeoman ; holding 
the position of a yeoman. 

*' ! warrant yon he'* m ycomanly a man as yoa 
•halleee."— Green*: Friar Bacon. 

yeo-man-ry, * yeo-man-rie, a [Eng. 

yeoman ; -ry. ] 

1. The collective body of yeomen ; yeomen 
collectively. 

" The third and last *ort 1* named the yeoman rU, 
of whom, and their seqoele. the labourer* and artifi- 
cer*. I have *aid somewhat *t«o uon.'—Holsnshed: 
Description of England, bk. iL, ch. ▼. 

2. A force of voluuteer cavalry first em- 
bodied In Britain during the wars of the 
French Revolution, and consisting to a great 
extent of eonntry gentlemen and farmers. 
They are liable to be called out In aid of the 
civil power in case of riot at any time ; in case 
of actual invasion, or the appearance of an 
enemy on the coast, or during a rebellion, 
they may be assembled for active service ; 
they are then subject to the Mutiny Act and 
Article* of War, and may be called upon to 
serve In any part of Great Britain. Dnring 
permanent service they receive cavalry pay 
and an allowance for forage. They andergo 
six days* training, and mast attend a certain 
n amber of drills yearly, for which they re- 
ceive 7s. a dsy as subsistence allowance, and 
2s. for forage. Anns and ammanition are 
provided by the War Office, and there is an 
annual sllowance of £2 per man ; but each 
man has to provide his own horse, which le 
exempt from taxation. 

yer-ba, yer-ba ma'-te, a [Mate (3).] 
•yerde,*. [Yard.] 

*yere, a [Year.] 

yerg-ao, a. [Etym. doabtfuL] A coarse wool- 
len fabric for horse-cloths. 

yerk, v.t. & i. [ J ere, t?.] 

A. Transitive : 

L To throw or thrnst with a sadden smart 
spring or jerk. 

<* Their wonuded steed* 

Fret fetlock dorp In gore, and with wild rage 
Terk out their armed heel* at their dead masters." 

. Shake tp. : Henry r, lv. 7. 

* 2. To lash, to strike, to beat. 

** Whilat I securely let him overallp 
Her© yerkiny him with my aatyrlc whip." 

Martian: Satire*, L A 

3. To bind, to tie. (Scotch.) 

B, Intransitive : 

1. To throw out the legs suddenly ; to kick 
with both hind legs. 

* Hi© horses being trised np In thta manner, their 
riders cams with load crirs behind them and some 
with whips In their band* to lash them, that the 
horse being mad witbsll, yerked out behind, ami 
aprsog forward with hi* formoet leg* to touch the 
ground."— iVortA ; Plutarch, pt *04. 

2. To move with sudden jerks ; to jerk. 

u Hey day, hey day." 

How she kicks sod yerk* / 4 

Beaum. 4t FUt. : Sea Voyage, 1. 

yerk, a [Yerk, «.] A sudden smart or 
quick thrust or motion ; a smart stroke ; a 
jerk. 

*yerl,j. [Earl.] 

* yern, v.L A i. [Yearn.] 

* y'-erne, *y'-«ra,*. [Iron.] 

* yerne, o. A adv. [AS. geom.} [Yearn, a.] 

A. As adj. : Brisk, eager, active. 

B. At adv. : Briskly, eagerly, earnestly. 


* y'-ern-ey, a. [Eng. yeme, e. ; -y.] 3fsde 
or composed of Iron. 

M Thou didst© beholde It vntil there came a *toue 
smyte out without haudis, which *roytt* the image 
vpon his yemey sud ertheu feete hreking them ,aU to 
powid«r. ,r — Joy* : Expo*, of Hamlet, eh. L. 

yer'-ntit, a [Yornut.] 

* yBr'-rdw, *. [Yarrow.] 


yert'-polnt, r. [Prob. from Eag. yerk=a 
jerk, and point.] A game so called. [Blow- 
point.] 

** T erf- point nius-pla*. lob-ant, or « pan -counter."— 
Lady Alimony. 


yes, * yis, * yus, adv. [AS. gise , gese, prob. 
contracted from ged eg = yea, let it be so, yes, 
verity ; wbers = let it be 90, is the imperative 
from the root ns = to be. Yes was original iy 
the answer only to questions framed in the 
negstive : as, Will be not come? Yes.] A word 
or particle indicating affirmation or assent. 
Opposed to no. 

Tf (X) Yes , like yea , is ased as a word of en- 
forcement by repetition. 


* I say, take heed ; 

* Tet, heartily beseech you." 

Shakesp ; Henry VIII.. 1 1 


& 


For the distinction between yes snd yea, 
ea. 


ycs'-a-wSl, y&s'-a-w&i, s. iHind.] In 
India, a atate messenger, a servant of parade 
carrying s silver or gold staff; a horseman 
attendant on a man of rank. 


yesk, r.i. [Yex.] To hiccup. {Scotch d Prov.) 

yeat, s. [Yeast.] 

* ye s'- ter, a. [AS. geostra, giatra, gystra; 
cogn. with Dut. gisteren; Ger. gestern; Goth. 
gistra; Lat. hesternvs — of yesterday; Icel. 
gosr; Dan. gaar; Sw. gdr ; L&t. heri ; Gr. 

(chthes) ; San sc, hyat — yesterday.] Of or 
pertaining to the day preceding the present ; 
next before the present. 

“ Aad shall the wretch whom yetter *un beheld. 
Waiting my ood. the creature of my pow>, 
Presume to day to plesd sadsdoo* loret" 

Congreve ; Mourning Bride, 1L 

yes'-tcr-day, * yes-ter-daie, * yis-tir- 
day, s. [ACi. geostran dm} ; cogn. with Dan. 
dag van gist cr.] [Yester.] The day preceding 
the present ; the dsy last past ; the day next 
before the present. 

" Yesterday st the eevexxth hour the fever left him.* 
— John iv. (2. 

^ (1) Yesterday is often figuratively for time 
not long gone by ; time in the immediate past. 

*• We are hat of yesterday."— Job vilt #. 

(2) Yesterday and words similarly com- 
pounded are generally used without a prepo- 
sition, on or during being understood. In 
such cases they may be considered as adverbs : 
as, I saw him yesterday. 

t yes'-ter-eve, t yes'-ter-ev-en, tygs- 
ter-ev-en-iig, j. [Eng. yester, and eve , 
even, or evening.] The evening last past. 

“ In hope that you would come 

Tettereee.” Ben Jenton : The Satyr. 

* y&s'-tcr-f&iig, *. [Eng. yester. and Jang.] 
That which wss taken, captured, or caught 
on the day preceding, 

“ That nothing shall be mining of the yeeterfang.* 
—Bolinihed : Descript, of Scotland, ch. ix. 

* ySs’-ter-morn, *ygs -ter-morn-lng, s. 

[Eng. yester, snd mom, morning.] The morn 
or morning preceding the present ; the morn 
of yesterday. 

** From yejCerntora till eve." 

Bows : Tamerlane, 1L 

t ySs'-tern, a. [Tester.] Pertaining or re- 
lating to the dsy last past 

t ySs'-ter-night {gh silent), t. [Eng. yester, 
and night.] Tire night last post ; last night 

U Also used adverbially. 

** Keep the tame Roman hearts 
And ready mind* you bad yesternight .' 

Ben Jonton : Catiline, Iv. A 

t yes-ter-year, a [Eng. yester, snd year.] 
The year last past ; last year. 

" Bat when ere the enow* of yesteryear I* 

D. O. Rossetti : VUton ; BeUad qf Dead Ladies. 

y&s'-treen* *. [A contraction of yester e'en = 
yestereveu.] Last night ; yesternight (Scotch.) 


yes'-t ¥,a. [Eng. ytst; -y.] 

L Literally: 

I. Relating to, composed of, or resemhling 
yeast; yeasty. 


2. Foamy, frothy, spumy. 

"Th**^* wave* 

Confound and (wallow navigation op," 

Ehakeep.: Machetk, iv. L 

* IL Fig. : Light, unsubstantial, worthless 

M Above the compare of hi* yesty hrain.* 

Drayton: Mooncalf. 

y • ylt, adr. A covj. [A.8. git, get , gtet, gyt; 
cogn. with O. Fries, ieta, eta, ita ; Fries, jietts; 
31. H. Ger. Utuo, test ; Ger. jetst =. now. The 
AS. get Is probably a contraction of ge <<i=s 
and too, moreover.] [To, Too, Yea.] 

A. As adverb: 

1. Ia addition ; moreover ; over and above 
further, besides, still. 

** Yet more Qturrelliar with occasion." 

Shakesp. : Merchant qf Venice 111. A 

2. Now ; by this time. 

“ Know yoa me yet)" Shakesp. : Coriotenus, iv. * 

3. Already. s 

" Is he come home yet t " 

Shakesp. : Midsummer yioto's Dream, tv. % 

4. Still ; to thi9 time ; now as formerly ; In 
continuance of a former atate ; at thia, or at 
that, time as formerly. 

- Are yon yet living t *— Shakesp. : Much Ado, L L 

6. Hitherto; np to this time; eo long; s* 
far. 

“ The dakedom yet unbowed.* 

Shakesp, : Tempest, 1. A 

6. At or before some future time ; before e3L 
ie done or finished ; in time ; eventually. 

** He'll be hanged yet.” — Shakesp. : Tempest , L L 

* 7. At or In ths present time or juncture 
before something else ; now. 

8. Though the case be anch ; still; never 
theless ; for all thst. 

“ I *hall mi** thee, hot yet tbon (halt here freedom, 
Sfuiktsp. ; Tempest, v. 

*9. Apparently = thoagh. 

“ I canoot apeak to her, yet *he urged conference.* 

• Shat. it p. : At You Like It, l 1 

10. At least; If nothing else. 

** If not divine, yet let her be a principality." 

Shakesp : Two Gentlemen, iL 4. 

B. At conj. : Nevertheless, notwithstand- 
ing, stilL 

* Yet I aay unto you. That «v*u Solomon . . . vu 
not errayed like one of the*®,"— Matthew vL 23 

H I. At yet : 

(1) Up to thl9 time ; before this. 

“Haat thon as yet conferred with Margery Jan* 
dain f " — Shakesp : 3 Henry » L A 

(2) Still ; now as formerly. 

*‘I might at yet have been a wpreadlng flower.* 

Shakesp : Complaint, 7A 

2. Nor yet: Nor even. 

3. Not yet, yet nof : Not up to the preser. 
time ; not so soon as now. 

" Hi* power* are yet not ready.* 

Shakesp. : Henry F^ iiL A 

4. Used in compounds in the poetic style 
with participles to denote continuance of the 
action, or state, or ss equivalent to still : as 
yef-ioved, yef-remembered, Ac. 

* yet-en, pa. par. [Get, v.] 

yS^h'-er, t?.f. [Prov. Eng. yeather = a flexible 
twig.] To beat. (Scotch.) 

yett, a [Gate.] (Scotch.) 

*yeve, * yeven, r.f. [Give.) 

* yev-en, pa. par. [Give.] 

ySv'-er-ing, ye$h’-er-Ing, pr. par. & a 
[Yeth«r.] 

yevering-bells, a pi 

BoL : Pyrola eecunda. 

*yew(ewasu),(l), *yewe, s. [Ewe.] 

yew (ew as u), (2), * eugh, * ew, * ewe, 
•yeugh, *yowe, *yugh, a A a. [AS. 
It o, iuu; cog. with Dut. yf ; Icel. yr; O. IL 
Ger. iwa; Ger. eibe. Probably of Celtic origin ; 
ct lr. iubhar = a yew ; Gael, tubhar , iughar 
= a yew-tree, a bow ; WeL yin, ywen ; Corn 
hivin ; Bret, ivin, ivinen.] 

A. An substantive : 

I. Ordinary Language: 

I. In the same sense as IL 
• 2. A bow. 

" Tubal with hi* yew 

And ready quiver did a boar pnrsua.” 

Syleester : Hnndie Crafts, 4#X 

IL Bot. : The genus Tax us, epee. Taxus bac* 
cata, ander which Sir J. Hooker places its 
six supposed species. An evergreen with 
spreading branches, linear acute leaves mors 


f&te, fat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pdt» 
or, wore, wolf, work, whd, sin ; mate, chh. ciire, tjnlto, cur, rale, fall ; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e ; ey — a ; qu = kw. 
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or less falcate coriaceous, shining above, 
paler below, arranged in two ranke. Male 
catkins yellow, about a quarter of an Inch 
long ; females minute ; fruit a red mucilagin- 
ous drupe or berry with green eeed. It is in- 
digenous in most parta of Cootiocotal Europe 
end in the Himalayas 6,000 to 10,000 feet 
above the eea-level, being in the last-named 
regions a much loftier tree than in England. 
The sap-wood of the yew is white, the 
heart-wood red, hard, close-grained, sod sus- 
ceptible of a fine polish. It weighs fifty-nine 

g jonds to the cubio foot. It ia prized in 
urope by cabinet makers, and was formerly 



much ueed in England, as it still is in the 
Himalayas, for bow-makiog, being very tough. 
In some parts of the Khasia hide in Nepaal the 
yew is deemed sacred, and its wood is burnt 
as incense. In Tibet a viecoue exudation from 
it, mixed with other gums, 1e similarly em- 
ployed. A red dye ie made from the tree in 
the Bhutia country. Bentley end Trimen 
state that the lesvee and yoang branches in 
all circumstances act as a narcoticc- acrid 
poison on human beings, horses, and cows; 
that the eeed of the fruit is poiaonone, but 
that the pulp surrounding It Is not eo. The 
bark is used in Kunawar sea substitute for 
tea, or is mixed with tea-1 eaves. The yew is 
not used medicinally in England. In India 
its leaves and fruit, which somewhat resemble 
digitalis in their effects, have been employed 
as a lithic in calculus, and as an antispasmo- 
dic in epilepsy and convulsions. There is an 
advantage in yew over digitalis— that the 
former does not accumulate in the system 
like the latter. The yew of the Uoited States 
and Caoada ( T canadensis) fe a much humbler 
tree than the species above described, which ie 
occasionally of great size, an example being 
formerly shown of 66 feet in circumference. 
The Japan Yew ia of another genua, Pedocarpue. 
P. nudfer la a lofty tree of northern Japan 
and Nepaul, whose seed yields a culinary oil. 
There are other species of Pedocarpus in Asia, 
Australia, Chili, Ac. 

B. Asadj. : Pertaining or relating to yew- 
treee ; made of the. wood of the yew-tree. 

* yew-bow. a A shooting bow made of 
yew, much used formerly by English bowmen. 

yew-brimmle, a 

Bot. : Rosa, caniiuL. ( Britten £ Holland,) 

yew-tree, «. A yew (q.v.). 

" When Francis ottered to the maid 
Hit hut words in the yewAree •hade.’* 

Wordsworth i While Dorn, It. 

yew (ew ae u), v.i . [Etym. doubtful.] To 
rise, as scum on the brine in boiling at the 
salt-works. •• 


* yew'-en (ew as n) r a. [Bag. yew (2), s. ; -en.] 
Made of the wood of yew. [Euohkn.] 


•yex, a 

“They 
Holland : 


[Tax, v.] A hiccough, a hiccup. 

do stay the excessive yex or bocket,"— P. 
Pliny, bit. xxvii., ch. t. » 


*yex, # yeske, •yesk-en, * yex-en, 
•yisk, *yox-en, *yyx-yn, v.t. [a.s. 
giscian = to sob, to sign ; giosca, giossa — a 
sobbing ; cf. Lat. hisco, hiasco = to yawn, to 
gape ; O. H. Ger. gien = to yawn (q.v.).] To 
niccoagh or hiccup. 


" He yozeth, and he speketb thurgh the ®oee, 

As he were on the qo&kke, or oo the pose.” 

Chaucer : C. T„ 4,150 


Y £z-de-glr -dl-an, a. [See def.] Of or 
pertaining to Yezdeglrd III. who gave hie 
name to an era, dating from ids accession to 
the Persian throne, June 16, a.d. 632. 


Yez'-I-di, Yez-I-dee, s. [Persian, Ac.] 

Compar. Relig. {PL): A sect of religionists 
who, while admitting that God is supreme, 
yet believe the devil to be a mighty angel 
deserving of worship. Probably they were 
origiually Zoroastrians, whose faith became 
partly modified by the Christians and Muham- 
madans with whom they ultimately came in 
contact. They live near the Euphrates, and 
were visited by Mr. Layard In 1841. 

*y-fore, adv. [A.S. gefe ra = a companion.] 
Together ; in company or noion. 

” O goodly goldea ohiyna, wherewith yfert 
The vertuea linked are in lovely wise.” 

Spent er : P. I, lx. 1. 

• V-herd. a. [Pref. y-, and Mid. Eng. her s= 
hair.] Hairy ; covered with hair. 


* y-holde, pa. par. [Hold, t>.] 


yield, *yeeld, *yelde (pa. t. * ydd, * yelded, 
*ydtc, yielded ; pa. par. * yelded, yielded, 
* yolde , *yolden, * yoldun), v.t. & 4. [A.S. 

gleldan, geldan, gildan(p&.L geald, pi. guidon. 


pa. par. golden ); cogn. with Dut. aelden; 
lcel. gjalda (pa. t. gait, pa. par. goldinn); 
Dan. gielde; Sw. gdlla (for g&lda) = to be of 


conseqoence, to be worth ; Ger. gelten = to be 
worth (pa. t, gait, pa. par. aegolten); Goth. 
gildan , in compounds fra-gilaan, us-glldan = 
to pay back. From the same root come guild 
and guilt.] 

A. Transitive : 

* h To resign, to submit, to acknowledge. 

“ Gladly, sir, el your hldding 
I wolf me yelde in all thing.” 

Horn, of the Itote. 

* 2. To pay, to recompense, to reward ; to 
make return to. 

“ The god* yield you for *t,” 

Shaketp. : Antony A Cleopatra, It. 3. 

H Formerly the phrase God yield you/ = 
God reward you i was in common use in col- 
loquial language, much as we use “God bleee 
you I” and hence became corrupted into 
various forma, as, God icld you, God xld you , 
God dild you. [Godiux] , 

3. To give In return or by way of recom- 
pense ; to produce, as a return or reward for 
labour expended, capital invested, or the 
like. 

“ When thou tillest the ground, it shell not hence- 
forth yield onto thee her strength .” — Otnetit It. 13. 

* 4. To bear, to bring forth. 

“She wx* yielded th»re.” 

Shake tp. : P triolet, t. a 

* 5. To give ont ; to bear ; to furni/h or 
produce generally. 

** The wilderness yieidetX food for them end their 
os.ttki.’Wo* xxIt. a 

6. To afford, to offer, to give, to present, to 
supply. 

" The esith c*n yield me hut i oomtuoa grave. " 

Shaketp. : Sonnet SI. 

7. To afford, to confer, to grant. 

“Come, elr, leave me your snatches, end yield me 
a direct answer."— Shaketp. : Meaturt Jor Measure, 
It. 3. 

8. To grant, to allow ; to admit the force, 
justice, or truth of ; to concede. 

"I yield It Just, said Adam, and submit." 

Milton : P. L., Xi. 535, 

*9. To deliver, to exhibit, to declare. 

" The reasons of onr state I cannot yield.” 

Bhaketp. : All » IV ell, 11L 1. 

10. To emit, to give up. 

“ Graves, yawn and yield your dead." 

Shaketp. : Much Ado, V. & 

Hence, such phrases as. To yield up the 
ghost, To yield the breath = to die. 

" He gathered up his feet Into the bed, and yielded 
up the ghott."—Q«metit xlix. 83. 

11. To give up as to a superior power or 
authority ; to quit or resign possession of, as 
through compulsion, necessity, or the like ; 
to surrender, to relinquish, to resign. (Fre- 
qnently with up.) 

“ Therefore great king. 

We yield our town and lives to thy aoft mercy.” 
Shaketp. t Henry Y. % liL a 

B, Intransitive: 

1. To give way, as to superior force, power, 
or authority ; to submit, as to a conqueror or 
superior ; to succumb, to surrender. 

“ But Hercules himself must yield to odde 
And inaoy strokes, though with a little axe. 

Hew down and fell the hardest- timber'd oak.” 

Shaketp. : S Henry VI., IL 1. 

2. To give place, as inferior in rank, quality, 
position, or excellence. 

" Let York be regent, I will yield to him." 

Shaketp. : 3 Henry VI., L A 

3. To give way in a moral sense, as to en- 


treaty, argument, a request, or the like ; to 
submit, to comply, to assent, nott*' oppose. 

" You shell not say, I yield, being silent,” 

Bhaketp. ; Cgmbelins, U. A 

4. To give a return or produce ; to bear 
fruit, or the like. 

“ The crop is variahle, sod does not yield at all well, 
sccording to the quantity of straw, which ia unusu- 
ally large."— /Held, Oct. A 1855. 

yield, *yeeld, s. [Yield, v.] That which is 
yielded or produced ; amount yielded ; pro- 
duct, return ; applied especially to products 
resulting from growth or cultivation. 

“ Constantly 

A goodly yttld of fruit doth bring." Bacon .‘Pat 

• yleld'-a-ble-nese, a [Eng. yield ; -able, 
-ness.] A disposition to yield or comply. 

" The fourth disposition for peace— au yieldablenett 
upon sight of clearer truth*."— Bp. Hall: The Peace- 
maker, 1 18. 


# yield' -Mice, *yeeld-anoe, s. [Eng. 
yield, v. ; -ance.) 

1. The act of yielding or producing. 

" How should the corn. wine. oil. be had without 
the fitldan.ee of the eerthl” — Bp. Hall: Seatonable 
Sermont. 

2. The act of conceding, granting, or allow- 
ing. 

" One or both of these must of necessity be im- 
plied in such a yiel dance."— South ; Sermont, vol. v.. 
ser. 18, # 

yleld'-er, # yeeld-er, *. [Eng. yield , v.; 
-er.] One who yields, submits, or gives way. 

** I was not bom a yielder, thou proud Scot* 

Shaketp. : t Henry IV., v. A 

yield -ing, pr. par., a., & s. [Yield, r.] 

A, As pr. par. : (See the verb). 

B, As adf. : Ready or inclined to submit, 
comply, yield, or give way ; pliable, soft, 
compliant 

^^K^UeweU ^ T ' Whlc * 1 1)8 wroQ ? ed or 

C, As svbst.: The act of one who or that 
which yields ; production, produce, compli- 
ance, assent 

" Immaculate and spot lees is my mind ; 

That was not forc'd } hut usver was inclin'd 

To accessory yielding!." 

Shaketp. : Rape of Lucre ce, AW8. 

* yield-ing-l^, adv. [Eog. yielding; • ly .) 
In a yielding manner; with compliance, or 
assent 


• yield -Ing-nesa, a (Eng. yielding ; -n«5.) 
The quality or state of being yielding ; dis- 
position to yield, comply, or assent 

” The shallowness of the socket *t ths shoulder, sad 
the yieldingnmt of the cartilaginous aubstancs.*— 
Paley : Natural Theology, ch. Till. 

* yleld'-l&SS, a. [Eng. yield; -lest.] Un 
yielding, dauntle9A 

** She should have held the battle to the last. 
Undaunted, yiel die tt. Arm, and died or cooqnsr’d." 

Howe : Ulyetet, UL 

ylll, s. [Ale.] {Scotch.) 
yin, s. or a. [One.] (Scottfc.) 


ylnoe, adv. [Once.] (SCofcfc.) 

ylrd, a [Earth.] (Scotch.) 

yirk, v.t. & i. IYerk, v.] 

-yl, tuff. [Gr. vKi) (hule) =: matter, as a 
principle of being.] 

Chem. : A snffix used by Ltehig and Wohler 
to denote derivation from. Thus, from ben- 
zoin is derived benzyl ; from ether, ethyi, Ac. 

y lev'll, s. [Eng. y, from the shape of the 
supports, aod level, e.] [Wve.] 

Surv. : An instrument for measuring dis- 
tance and altitude. (Sfutmonffa) 


* y-Iiohe, ■ y-llke, a. & adv. [A.S. gelic-=. 
like, gelice = alike.] 

Am As adj. : Like resembling, equal. 

B. As adv. : Alike, equally. 

• ylke, a. or pron. [A.S. ylc, tic.) 

1. That, the same. [Ilk.] 

2. Each. 


y moth, s. [The letter y, and Eng. rooM.] 
Entom. : Various species of the genus Pla- 
sia (q.v.). They are so called because they 
have on each of their wings a mark like a 
capital Y. The Plain Golden Y is Plusia 
iota', its fore wings are rosy gray ; the Beauti- 
ful Golden Y is P. pulchrina; the fore wings 
are porplish gray; the Silver Y, P. gamma, 


froil, txSjt ; p£ht» jtvfrl ; oat, 9©U, chorus, ^hin, henqh ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a? ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ing. 
-«ian, -tian = shah, -tlon, -slon — shun ; rtlon, -jion zhun. -clous, -ttous, -slous = shus. -ble, -die, Ac. = b^l, d?L 
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called also the Gamma Moth, has the fore 
wings violet gray, clouded with dark gray. 
It is ahuodaut everywhere, the caterpillar 
feediog on various low plants. The Scarce 
Silver Y, P. interrogationis, has the fore 
wings bluish gray. 

• ympt, pa. par. or a. [Imp, p.] 

• y-nough, * y-now, nrfr. [Enough.] 

• yoate, v.t. [Yote.] 

•yoch-el, s . [Yokel.] 


* yodo. • yod, pret. of r. [A.S. code = went, 
pi. eodon.] [Yede.] Went. 

" Well wceoed he thftt fftireet Floriraell 
It WM with whom !u company he yodef 

8 penser: F. Q„ HI. vilL 19. 

yo'-del, yo'-dle, v.t. or i. [Ger. Swiss.] To 
sing or utter a sound, peculiar to the Swiss 
and Tyrolese mountaineers, by suddenly 
changing from the natural voice to the fal- 
setto. 


” The jrodellst began to play ouce more, aad con- 
tinued to yodel uutil the thunder died away in the 
dietance.’— Detroit Fret Press, Nov. 7, 188*. 


yo'-d^l, yo-dle, &. [Yodel, v.] A souod or 
tuoe peculiar to the Swiss and Tyrolese 
mountaineers. 

•* The yodellat wee one o£ thoee fellows who doesn't 
know enough to get In out of the wet— he y ode led hie 
plaintive yodel right along.*— ZMrotf Free Frees, Nov. 
7. 1885. * 

yd'-d^l-Ist, t. [Eng. yodel, v. ; -fef.] One 
who yodels. (See extract under Yodel, a.) 


Yd'-ga^ s. [Sans. = union, fitness, spiritual 
abstraction.] ^ 

Hindoo Philos. : One of the six Darsan&g, 
4.«., schools or systems of Brahmanical Philo- 
sophy, that of Patanjali, the essence of which 
is invitation. It believes in a primordial 
soul which haa had existence from an earlier 
period than primeval matter, and holds that 
from the two arose the spirit of life (Maha- 
natma). Theoretically at least, its devoteea 
can acquire even in this world entire command 
over elementary matter by certain ascetic 
practices, such as long continued suppression 
of the respiration, inhaling and exhaling the 
breath in t» particular manoer, sitting In 
eighty-four attitudes, fixing the eyea on the 
tip of the uose, aod endeavouring, by the 
force of mental abstraction, to uoite them- 
selves with the vital spirit which pervades all 
nature and i3 identical with Siva. When this 
mystic union is effected, the Yogi can make 
himself lighter than the lightest, or heavier 
than the heaviest substance, or as small or as 
large as he pleases ; he can traverse all space, 
cao become invisible, can equally know the 
past, the present, and the future, and can 
animate any dead body by transferring to it 
his own spirit ; finally he becomes united 
with Siva, and is exempt from the necessity of 
undergoing further traosniigrationa. [Yogi.] 

jo -gl, yd' -gin, t. [Sans., &c., from Yoga 
(q.v.).] 

Brahmanism (PL) ; The Yogis are a Saiva- 
vita sect, fouoded by Goraknatha. They 
profess to be descendants of men who, by the 
practice of Yoga (q.v.), obtaioed power of 
effecting supernatural results. They go about 
India as fortune-tellera and conjurers. They 
have a temple at Gorakhpore, aod traces of 
the order exist at Peshawur. 

yo'-Iok, yd -Icka, i, [From the sound made.] 
An old hunting cry. 

yo -Ick, v.t. [Yoick, ».] To cheer or nrge on 
with a yoick. 

" Hound* war® barely yoicked Into it at on* «id* 
when a fox wm tallied *way.“— Field, Jan. 13 , ISM. 


yo'-Jan, ». [Sansc. yojana, from yuj = to 
join.*] In Hindustan, a measure cf distance 
varying In different places from four to ten 
miles, bnt generally reckoned at equivalent 
to five miles. 


yoke, * yookc, * yok, i. [A.S. geoc, gioc, 
ioc = SL yoke; cogn. with Dnt. hik; lcel. ok; 
Dan. aag ; 8w. ok ; Goth, fuk ; O. H. Ger. 
joh ; Ger. joch ; Wei. ion ; Lat. jugum ; 
(whence Ital. giogo ; 8p. yogo ; Fr. joug) ; 
Russ. igo\ Llth. jungas ; Or. $vy6v ( zugon ); 
Sansc, yvga = a yoke, pair, couple ; from the 
same root as Lat. jungo = to join ; Gr. £*vyw- 
(zeu gnumi) = Eng. join (q.v.).] 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. Literally: 

(1) A bar which connects two of a kind. 


usnally ; as, the ox-yoke, fastened by bows on 
the necks of a pair of oxen, or by thongs to 
the horns or foreheads of the oxen in some 
countries. An old cootri vance by which 
pairs of draught animals, especially oxen, 
were fastened together. It generally consists 
of a piece of timber hollowed or made curving 
near each end, and fitted with bows for re- 
ceiving the necks of the oxen, by which 
means two are connected for drawing. From 
a ring or hook in the bow a chain extends to 
tiie thing to be drawn, or to the yoke of 
another pair of oxen behind. 

“A red heifer on which never c&me yote.”— Jfumb. 
xlx. 2. 

(2) Hence applied to anything resembling a 
yoke : as — 

(«) The neck-yoke, by which the fore end 
of the tongue is suspended from the Uames or 
collars of a span of horses. 

(b) A frame to fit the shonlders and neck 
of a person, and support a couple of buckets 
suspended from the ends of the yoke. 

(c) A cross-bar or curved piece from which 
a bell is suspended for ringing it. 

(d) Devices to be attached to breach y 
animals, to prevent their crawling or break- 
ing through or jumping over fences, are some- 
times called yokes. 

(s) A branching coupling section, connect- 
ing two pipes with a single one, as tho hot 
and cold water pipes, with a single pipe for a 
shower-bath. 

(/) A head-frame of a grain-elevator, where 
the belt passes over the upper drum and its 
enps discharge into the descending chute. 

( g ) A form of carriage clip which straddles 
the parts, and is tightened by nuta beneath 
the plate. 

(3) Something which couples, connects, or 
binds together ; a bond, a link, a tie. 

“ Who** tools do bear an equal yoke of love.* 

Shakesp, : Merchant of Venire, liL *. 

( 4 ) A pair of draught animals, especially 
oxen, yoked together. 

“A hall acre of land, which* yoke of oxeo might 
plough. 0 —! Samuel xiv. 14. 

(5) As much land as might be ploughed by 
a yoke of oxen in a day ; hence, as muon 
work generally as ia done at a atretch ; also, 
a portion of the working-day, as from meal- 
time to meal-time, during which work Is un- 
interruptedly carried on. 

(6) Two upright spears with a third crossing 
them at the top for vanquished enemies to 
pass under. In b.c. 328 the Samnites are said 
to have compelled the Romans literally to pass 
under auch a yoke as ft badge of servitude. 
The Romans, having afterwards vanquished 
them, treated them similarly, b.c. 307 and 294. 

2. Fig. : Used as an emhlcm of servitude, 
slavery, and sometimes of sufferance or sub- 
mission generally. 

“ Take ye me my yok on you, and Urn* y* of me."— 
Wycliffe i Matthew xL 

IL Naut. : A bar attached to the rudder- 
head and projecting in each direction side- 
ways ; to its ends, are attached the steering- 
ropes or yoke-lines, which are handled by the 
coxswain or steersman, or pass to the drum 
on the axle of the steering-wheel. The yoke 
is principally used in rowlog-boats. 

yoke-arbor, ». 

Mach. : A form of double Journal-box for 
pulley-spindles, in which a curved branch 
extending from one bearing to the other on 
each aide of the pulley serves to protect the 
belt from being chafed or otherwise injured. 

yoke-elm, ». 

Bot .: The Hornbeam, Carvinus Betulus. 
So called because yokes are made nf the wood. 

* yoke-fellow, «. One associated with 
another in labour, a task, undertaking, or the 
like ; one connected with another by some 
tie or bond ; a companion, an associate, a 
mate, a partner. 

" Tokefellowe w*r* they long end well approved.* 
Wordsworth: Excursion, hk. vIL 

yoke-line, yoke-rope, a (Yoke,*., 11.] 

• yoke-mate, *. A yoke-fellow (q.v.). 

" Before Toulon thy yoke-mato Ilea. 

Wher* *11 the live-long night he aIgb* H 

Stepney. (Todd.\ 

yoke, • yoak, * yok en, v.t. & i. [Yoke, jl] 

A Transitive : 

L Lit. : To join in a yoke ; to unite by it 
yoke ; to put a yoke on. 


IL Figuratively : 

I. To couple ; to join together. 

" Ca u i ut, you ere poked with * lamb.** 

Shakes p. : Julius Ccesar, !v. a 

* 2. To enslave ; to bring into bondage or 
servitude. 


, " Theae ere the erma 

With which he yoketh your rebellious Deck*.” 

» * _ Shakesp.: Henry V., It A 

* 3. To oppress. 

“Then were they yoak'd with garrisoom, end the 
placet cousecrate to their bloodie superstition* de- 
•troi’d .*— Milton : Hist, of England, hk. it 

• 4. To restrain, to confine. 


M The worda and promise* that yoke 
The conqueror, are qutckly broke." 

Sutler: Hudibras. (Todd.) 

* B. Tntrans. : To join ; to be coupled ; to 
unite. 


" "Tie a proper calllug, 

A nd well beseem* her yeara ; who would she yoke with l* 
Beaum. A Flet. : Rule o Wife end have a Wife, L 


yoke -age (age as Ig), s. [Rokeage.] 


yok'-el, a. [Mid. Eng. goke = a fool. (Cf. 
lcel. gaukr = a cuckoo ; Low Scotch gowk *= 
a cuckoo, a fool.) Skeat thinks that yokel 
represents an unrecorded A.S. giacol =. 
cuckoo-like, foolish, from geac — a cuckoo.] 
A rustic, a countryman ; a country lout or 
bumpkin. 

" Thou art not altogether the clumay yokel and the 
clod 1 took tbee for.”— Blackmore: Lorn a Doone, 
cb. xl. 

^ Also used adjectively = boorish, loutisb, 
rustic. 


yoke'-lgt, s. [Eng. yoke, e. ; dimin. suff. - let , 
from ita being worked by a single yoke of 
oxen.] A small farm. ( Prov .) 

yok'-In.g, pr. par., a., & s. [Yoke, v.J 

A. & B. As pr. par. & particip. adj. ; (See 
the verb). 

C. As substantive : 

L Ordinary Language : 

1. The act of putting a yoke on ; the act of 
joining or uniting with a yoke. 

2. As much work as ia done by draught 
animals At one time, whether it be by cart or 
plough ; hence, generally, as much work am 
is dooe ftfc a 6tretch. (Scotch.) 

II. Mining (PL) : Piecea of wood used for 
designating possession. 

y&k-o&n, ». [Etym. doubtful.] 

Bot. : Arundinaria Hookeriana. 


* yol^-ft o. [Eng. yok(e), s. ; -y.] Of or per- 
taining to a yoke. 

"Their man** . . . fell thro ogh the yoky iphere." 

Chapman ; Homer; Iliad xvlL 383. 

* yoldL, *yolden, pret. & pa. par. of a. 

[Yield, v.] 


yolk ([ silent), ySlk, * yelke, ’yolko, e. 

[A.S. geoleca, gioleca — the yolk; lit. =th* 
yellow part, from geoln = yellow (q.v.).] 


L Ordinary Language : 


L The yellow part of an egg. [Eoo, «.] 

“ She laye* her hrtait* out too, like to poch'd eggs 
That bad th* yelks «uckt out* 

Beaum. A Flet. : Wife for a Month, U. 


2. The unctuous secretion from the skin of 
sheep which renders the pile soft and pliable, 
n. Anat . A Bot. : Vitalina (q.v.). 


yolk-bag, t yolk-sac, a. 

Compar. Anat. : The sac or memhranone bag 
which contains the yolk or vitellua. It i« an 
organised and vascular covering, formed by 
the extension of the layers of the blastoderm 
over the surface of the yolk within the ori- 
ginal vitelline membrane. Io man, it is called 
the umbilical vesicle, and consists originally 
of all the l&yera of the blastoderm. In fishes 
And amphibia these are retained dnriog tbe 
whole existence of the animal. (Quatn.) 


ytfn, * yeon, a. & adv. [A.8. geon = yon ; 
cogn. with lcel. enn ; Goth, jains = yon, 
that ; M. H. Ger. gentr = yon, that ; Ger. 
jtner.] 

A. As adj. : That, those yonder ; referring 
to an object or objects at a distance, but 
within view. (Now chiefly used in the poetic 
style.) 

" To reform 

flowery erbora, yonder alley* green.** 

Milton: P.L., lv. 131. 

B. As adv. : In or at that (more or less) 
distant place ; yonder. 

" Ton, methlnk* he etend*.* 

ahakeep. : Richard II., UL 1 


iat«, f&t, fa, re, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, euw, »ir, marine; go, pdt* 
w, wore, wplf, work, whd, s^n ; mnt^ cdb, cure, unite, our, rule, fdll; try, Syrian. »,« = •; ey = a ; qu = kw. 
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• ytfnd, adv. A a. [A.S. gtond (adv. A prep.) ; 
Goth, jaind = there (adv.).] [Beyond.] 

A. adv. : Yonder ; over there. 

•’ Yond '• that »*m# knave." — Shakttp. : AlXt Well, 
hit. 

B. As adj. : Over there ; yonder. 

" Do not marry me to yond tool."— -Sfcateip,/ Merry 
meet, 11 L 4. 

* y<5nd, a. [Etym. doubtful ; prob. connected 
with yond , adv., in the aenae of through, ex- 
travagant, nr the like.] Mad, furious. 

'* Florlmel fled /rom that moneter yond." 

Spenaer; F. Q.. ILL vit 2«. 

ydnd'-cr, a. A adv. [From yond ; cf. Goth. 
jaindre = there, yonder.] 

A. As adj. : Being at a distance, but within 
view, or as conceived within view? that or 
those, referring to persons or things within 
view ; yon. 

•* Which It ye pleaae, to *ondrr ciutU tarae^yonrgat*." 

B. As adv. : At or in that (more or less 
diatant) place ; over there ; yon. 

" Tender la the «une. 

In which my lord my liege doth lucklee* lie. 

Thrall to the glaat'a hateful tyrannic." 

Bpenten F. £.. 1. Till. *. 

•yong-bede, s. [Mid. Eng. yong^ young, 
end hede = head.] Y Dutli. 


* yongth, *. [Mid. Eug. yong = youth ; -<A] 
Youth. 

“ The luaty yongth of man's might" 

Gower: C. A., vE 

y o'-nT, 9 . [Sane., Mahratta, Ac. = the vulva, 
the uterne, origin.] 

Brahmanism: The female power In nature, 
represented by an oval, also called yoni. The 
Supreme Being, wishing to commence crea- 
tion, divided himself into two parts, one 
Brahma (q.v.) and the other Nature ; from the 
former all males, from the latter alt females 
originated. But the female is regarded as 
the real force in nature, and that, moat de* 
aerving of worship. [Sakta.] 

* ytfh'-ker, a. [Younker.] 

yont, adv . [Yond.] (Scotch.) / 

yook, yeuk, v.t. [Yeck, v.) 

yook, yeuk, a. [Yuck, s.) 

* yoop, a. [Onomatopoetic.] A word expres- 
aive of a biccuping or aohbing sound. (Thack- 
eray.] 

yore, adv, [A.8. gedra = formerly ; crig. gen. 
pi. of gedr = a year.] In time long past ; long 
aince ; in old time. (Now only naed in the 
phrase * of yore * = of old time = long ago.) 

" II better he performed In daye of yore." 

Rot o* : Low for Low. (Epilogue.} 

Yore'-dale, a. [See det] 

Gtog. : A dale or valley, between Aakrigg 
and Middieham, Yorkshire, through which 
the river Ure runa. 

Yoredale series or beds, *. pi 

Geol : The name given by Phillips to & 
eeriea of beds in Yorkshire, of Mountain Lime- 
stone age. He divided them into (1) an Upper 
Limeatone belt, consisting of alternations of 
limeatone, often cherty, with aandstonca, 
shales, and coal-seams, thickness, 80 to 800 
feet ; and (2) Flagstone aeries, consisting of 
alternations of flagstones, grits, shales, coal- 
seams, and a few beds of limeatone, thick- 
ness, 250 to 400 feet. 


york, v.t. or i. [Yorker.) In cricket, to bowl 
with a yorker (q.v.). 


yorlt-er. a. [Prob. from its being first naed 
by a Yorkshire player.] In cricket, a ball 
bowled so aa to pitch very close np to the bat. 


". . . wu dean bowled lu playing lata at a yorker." 
-Daily Telegraph, July j, 16W. 


York'- 1st, ». [Eng. York; -1st.] 

Eng. Hist. (PI): The adherents of Edward, 
Duke of York, afterwards Edward IV., King 
of England. Their emblem was a whita rose. 
[Rose, t (2).] 


York -shlre, *. [See def.] A county in the 
North of England. 

Yorkshire-flags, s. pi. Building flags, 
of Carboniferous age, brought for building 
purposes from Halifex, Bradford, and Roch- 
dale. They readily absorb water, and are apt 
to flake when placed in damp situation*. 


Yorkshire fog, Yorkshlre-whites, *. 

Bot. : Holcus lanatus. 

Yorkshire-plt, s. A peculiar kind of 
atone used for polishing marble, as also en- 
gravers* copper plates. 

Yorkshire-puddlng, s. A hatter-pud- 
ding baked under meat. 

Yorkshire-sanicle, i. 

Bot. : Pinguicula vulgaris, common in York- 
shire. So named because called Sanicuia by 
Bauhln, who believed it to have healing pro- 
perties. 

yor'-nut, s. [Dan. jordnod = the earthnut.] 

Bot.: Bunium Jlexuosum . Called also Ar- 
nut, Yarnut, and Yemut. [Earthnuts, 2. (2).] 

yote, yoat, v.t . [A.S. gedtan = to pour ; cogn. 
with Goth, giutan; Ger. giessen — to pour.] 
To water ; to pour water on. (Prop.) 

yoii, pron. [A.S. edw, dat. A accus of ge = ye 
(q.v.).] The nominative snd objective of thou. 
Although it ia strictly applicable only to two 
or more persons, it has long been commonly 
nsed in addressing a siogle person, instead of 
thou or thee , but properly with a piursl con- 
struction, as you are, you were. It was for- 
merly used even by good writers with a ain- 

* gular verb, as you wa9, but thia is now con- 
sidered incorrect and vulgar. It is frequently 
uaed reflexively for yourself. 

** Put you la your be»t »rmy." 

Sluxketp. ; A j Fou Like It, x *■ 

It ia also need expietively or superfluously : 

(1) Id easy, colloquial or idiomatic phrase- 
ology as a kind of dative. 

“ I will roar you u gently u » •■cldug dove."— 

Shakrtp. t Midsummer's Might's Dream, E a. 

(2) Emphatically, eportively, or reproach- 
fully, before a vocative. 

** You madcap." Shakttp. : Two Gentlemen, IE t. 

(3) When you ie naed both before and after 
a vocative, there ia an Increase of playfulness, 
reproachfulneas, tenderness, or vituperative 
force. 

** You minion, you l" 

Shake tp, : Comedy of Xrrort, tr. A 

IT You. ie cleo used indefinitely, in the same 
manner as we or they, for anyone, people 
generally ; and is thua equivalent to the Fr. 
on, Eng. one. 

" In th«M time* you stood on diitanca." — Shaketp. ; 

Merry Meet. IE E 

yo&, *. [Yn.] 


London, June 6, 1344, the founder being Mr. 
George Williams. It had for its original object 
the holding of religious meetings in house* 
of business in the centre of London. Many 
similar associations springing up and becom- 
ing affiliated together, a General Conference of 
Delegates from the Associations of Europe and 
America was held in Faria in August, 1855. 
and the following Basia of Alliance was agreed 
to : — 


The Young Mea'a Christian Association* seek 
to unite those young moo who, regarding the Lord 
Jesas Christ as their God and Saviour, according to 
the Holy Scriptures, desire to be Hia disciple* in their 
doctrine and in their life, aod to associate their efforts 
tor the exteualou of Hia kingdom among young men." 

No antagoniaiu is intended towards the 
churches ; on the contrary, these associations 
'* consider It alike their privilege aud their dnty to 
lead young men luto the fellowship of the Churches, 
and onder the luflueace of tbs Christian ministry." 

This Association soon made its way to the 
United States, aud in 1851 branches were 
established in New York, Philadelphia, and 
Boston. It has aince progressed greatly in 
this country, and possesses large and fine 
buildings in Philadelphia, New York, Brooklyn, 
&c n in which are gymnasiums, libraries, read- 
ing and lecture rooms, and every requisite to 
make thorn centres of Christian influence. 
There was said to be, in 1888, 3,785 associations 
in existence, with 267,052 members. Of these, 
1,240 associations, with 152,721 members, were in 
the United States; 605 associations, with 51,618 
members, In Great Britain and Ireland; and 673 
association*, with 35,752 members, in Germany. 
(3) Young Women's Christian Association : 
Societies : A society designed to afford to 
young women benefits similar to those con- 
ferred on the other aex by the Young Men’* 
Christian Association. It was founded in 
1857 by the Dowager Lady Kinnaird, and has 
extended to the United States. It has a con- 
siderable membership. 


Young America, i. The rising 
generation in thia country; also its character- 
istic notions and spirit; Young Americans 
collectively. 


Young England, i. 

Eng . Hist. : A small party of young aristo- 
crats, of fashionable tastes, who, during the 
earfy manhood of Mr. Disraeli (afterward* 
Lord Beaconafleid), sought to model England 
according to their Conservative views. It 
soon passed away, and the name fell into 
disuse. 


yoting, • yong, • yonge, • yoong, 
* younge, * yung, a. & *. [AS. gtong, 
giung, iung, geng, ging ; cogn. with Dot. jong; 
Icel. ungv,Jungu; Dan. A Sw. ung ; O. H. 
Ger. June ; Ger. Jung ; Goth, juggs (for Jungs ) ; 
Wei. ieuane; Lat. Juvencus, Juvenis; Sansc. 
yuvan.] 

A* As adjective: 

1. Being In the first or early stage of life ; 
not long born ; not having arrived at maturity 
or full age ; not old (said of animals), as a 
young man, a young horse, Ac. 

2. Being in the first or early stage of 
growth. 

“ AU tree* that bwr must hare an oily fruit; and 
young treea have • more watery Juice, and leu oon- 

cocted.” — Bacon. 


3. Beiog in the first or early atsge of 
existence generally; not yet far advanced, of 
loog duration, or of fhii development. 

m Hia year* hut young.” 

/shakes p, : Two Gentlemen, IE 4. 

4. Pertaining or relating to yonth ; apent or 
passed during youth ; youthful. 

*' Thy young day*.* 

Bhaketp. : Lowe * Labours Lott. E a 

5. Having the appearance and freshness or 
vigour of youth ; youthful in appearance or 
feeling ; vigorona ; fresh. 

6. Having little experience ; ignorant, raw, 
green, inexperienced. 


" Wc arc yet but young Indeed.” 

“ JShaketp. : Macbeth, HE 4. 


B. As subst. : The offspring of an animal 
collectively. 


" Hi obeervablc In th* other, that creature* leu 
u»« fa U or by their voracity pernicious, have commonly 
fewer young.*— Derham i Fhytioo-Theology, bk, lv., 
ch. x. 


IT (1) With young : Pregnant ; gravid. 

** 80 many daya my ewea have been wUh young." 
- Shaketp.: S Benny VI., IE «. 

(2) Young Men's Christian Association : 


Societies: An Association, inaugurated in 


* young-eyed, <i. Having the freah look 

of youth. 

young-fustic, s. {Fubtic, 2 .) 

• young' -er, *. [Eng. young; -er.) A young- 
ling ; a younker. 

yoting'-Ish. a. [Eog. young ; -Uh.] Somewhat 
young ; rather young. 

" Bhe lat bar eeoood room to a very (eotoel youngish 
man."— Tatter. 

yodng'-ite, *. [After John Young, of Glas- 
gow ; suff. -its (Slin.).J 
Min. : A coarsely cryatalline mineral, appa- 
rently homogeneous. Hardness, 6*0; inatre, 
metallic. Compos. : a simple aulphide of 
lead and zinc, with varying amounts of iron 
aod manganese. 

yoting'-llng, • yong-lyng, s. & a. [Eng. 

young ; -ling.] 

A, As subst . : An animal in the first or early 
stage of life ; a young person ; a youngster. 

B, As adj. : Young ; youthful. 

" The moan tain raven's youngling brood." 

Word* worth: The Idle Shepherd Boy*. 

* young'-l^, *yong-ly» a. k adv. [Eng. 
young; - ly .] 

A. As adj. i Young; youthftil. 

•• Berdles, with a yongly face." 

Gower t O. A^ ▼. 

B. As adverb: 9 

L Early In life. 

" How youngly be begao to eerve bl» cotmtrr." 

Shaketp t Cvriolanut, IE a 

• 2. Ignorantly ; weakly. 

yoiing'-nSss, *. [Eng. young; -mess.] The 

quality or state of being young. 

young'-ator, s. [Eog. young; -sUt.] A young 
person ; a lad. 

t Probably introduced about the time of 


1>6U, ; p6iit, ; cat, $ell, chorus, jhin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, % hi* ; sin, a; • expect, Xenophon, e^lst. ph = £ 

-clan, -tlan = ah an. -tion, -cion = shiin ; -{ion, -fion = shun, -clous, -tious, -alous = shiis. -hie, -die, Ac. = b^I, del. 
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youngth— yttroilmenite 


Henry Till. when it had been forgotten that 
the termination -tier was originally feminine 
only. 


" Thi first txample of youngiter which Richardson 
us is from the Spectate- [No. tJ4} If It « lists *t 
all lo oor earlier literature. It will hardly be otherwise 
tbs a as the female correlative of the male vouaker or 
’ranker. * word of constant recurreace. — 7*rw>«A .* 
KnglUh Paet k Present. p. Ili |NotoJ 


* yotingth, s. [Eng. young; -fA.] Youth. 

** Th* mournful muse la mirth now list ne mask. 

As *h« was wout la y<n myth and rammer day*? 

Spenser: Shepherds Calender ; November* 


* vounk'-er, • yonk-er, * yoonk-er, & 

[Borrowed from Dut. jonker , jonkheer, from 
jong = voting, and heer — K lord, sir, gentle- 
man ; 0. Dut. jonck-heer, joncker.) A young 
person ; a lad ; a youngster ; hence, an inex- 
perienced or i»w person or youth. 

M Such young novices and yoonkert as are of late 
|00«jchither." —Hollnslud ; Conquest of Ireland. <Ep. 


you-pon, a. [Yapon.] 

yoiir, * youre, a. [A.8. e6wer t gen It. of gt = 
ye (q.v.); O. Sax. iuwar; Dut uwer; O. H. 
Ger. iaimr • Ger. euer. Properly tha posses- 
sive pronoun of the second person plural, but 
now commonly used like you, either as sin- 
gular or plnral.] Of or pertaining or belong- 
ing to you : as, your book, your house, &c. 

TT Like you, your is used In deflu iteiy, not 
with reference to the person addressed, but 
to whst is known and common ; sometimes 
also contemptuously, 

'* All your writers do consent that lpa« la he."— 
Shaketp. . At You Like It, r. 1. 


2. Pertaining to the early years nf life. 

*' In freaheat flours of youthful I rearea “ 

Spenser i A Q., I. U. *, 

3. Suitable or pertaining to youth. 

M Quickened with youthful spleen." 

Shaketp. : l Henry FL. tr. i, 

4. Fresh or vigorous, as one In youth. 

** Youthful still 1 Shaketp. : Merry irises, UL X, 

• 5. Applied to time = early. 

"The youthful season of tho year" 

Shakes p. : Julius Cottar. 1L L 


youth'-ful-ly, adv. [Eng. youthful; 
in a youthful manner ; iike a youth. 


"Yoar attire ... noi 
P»ti and eomely. — tfp, 


youthfully waoton . . 
Hall: Henaint, i. J14. 


4*1 

. but 


youth -flil-nSss, t. [Eng. youthful ; -new.] 
The quality or state of being youthful or 
young; youth. 

*' F peak Inc some words that savoured too much of 
lusty youthfulneuf—P. Holland : Plutarch , p. 7M. 

* youth' -hood, at. [Eng. youth, ; -Aood.] 
i oath ; youthfulness; time of youth. 

" Every wise man has • youihhood once in bis Ufa" 
—Cheyne f English Malady, p. 22. 


*yo6th-l& a. [Eng. youth; -ly t ] Of or 
pertaining to youth ; youthful. 

" Therein have I spent all my youthly dsya* 

Spenser: F. Q., II. iiLSS. 

* yoftth'-s6ine, a. [Eng. youth ; -some.] 
Youthful, younglike, Juvenile. 


M I found him drinking, and very Jolly and youth- 
eomef'—Pepyt • Diary, Oct. 81. 1M1. 


yolith'-wort, a. [Eng. youth , and wort) 
Hot : Drosera rotundifolia. 


yoiir$, * youros, poss. pron. [A.S. edwrts, 
genit. sing, maseuline and neuter of e6wer = 
your (q.v.>] Of or belonging to you: used 
with reference to a preceding noun : as. This 
book ia mine, that is yours. 

S Used substantively = 

(1) That or those belonging to you ; your 
property, friends, or relations. 

M Doth torn bis hate oo yon or yt>ur»." 

Shaketp. : Richard III., 11. 1. 

(2) Yours truly, yourt faithfully, yourt to 
mvxmand, &e. : Phrases immediately preced- 
ing the signature at the end of a letter ; hence, 
used playfully by & speaker in alluding to 
himself. 


•youth'-jf, a. [Eng. youth; -y.] Young, 
youthful. 

" Tha scribbler had not genius to turn my are, as 
indeed I am aa old maid, into raitlsry, foraflectiof • 
youthier turn than is consistent with my time of 
day."— Stes’s: Spectator, No. 2H. 

yoA-yo^, s. [Chinese.] A small Chinese 
boat, impelled with one scull, used on rivera 
and in well-protected harbours and road- 
steads. (Young.) 

•yore, pref. ofv. [Give.] 
yowo, a. [Ewe.] ( Prov .) 
ydfal, vX [Yawl, Yell.] (Prop.) 


jour-sfclT (pL your-eSlve§'), pron. [Eng. 
your, and self.] You and not another or others ; 
you, in your own person or individuality. 
When used as a nominative generally accom- 
panied by you, it expresses emphasis in oppo- 
sition : as, you must do it yourself you your - 
must do it = you rau«t do it personally. 
Sometimes used without you. 

** Cany your letters yourself." 

Shaketp. i Tteo Gentlemen, L L 

H T n tha objective case it is used reflex! vely, 
without emphasis. 

" AUk* yourteif ready f Shakeep . : Tempest, 1. L 


youth, * youthe, * yuwedhe, • ynghedhe, 

$. [A.8. gedgudh, giogudh ; cogn. with O. Sax. 

jugudh ; Dut. jeugd ; O. H. Oer ;jugund ; Ger. 
jugend. The A.S. gedgudh i6 for aeongudh , 
from aeong = young, with suff. -tk\ hence 
youth is for youngth.] [Young.] 

1. The quality or state of being young; 
youthful ness ; yowngness. 

"HI but smiled a sudden youth they found." 

Pope: Wife Bath. 

2. The part oflife which sncceed * childhood; 
the whole early part of life from infancy to 
manhood, out it is not nnusual to find the 
stages of life divided into infancy, childhood, 
youth, and manhood. 

3. A young person, almost invariably a 
young man. in this case it takes & plural. 


4. Young persons generally or collectively. 

M [Ho) bend* hi* *turdy back to any toy, 

That youth takm pleasure in, to pleaee hi* boy." 

Covper: Tirocinium, 648. 

* 6. Freshness ; nevelty. 


“ The youth of my new interest here." 

Shaketp. : Merchant of Venice , UL l 


• youth ede, • youth~eod, s. [Eng. youth, 
and hede = head.] Youth ; playfulness. 


youth'-ful, • yoftth'-fkll, a, (Eng. youth, 

and -full.] 

I. Being in the eariy stage of life ; not yetoid ; 
young ; not having arrived at mature years. 

** I* abo not more than painting can ripre**. 

Or youthful poat'a fancy, when they love f * 

Rowe: Pair Penitent, UL 


a. [Yell, a] (Prov.) 

• y5xe, vX [AS. gicsian = to sob, to elgh.] 
[Yex.] To hiccough or hiccup. 

•yplght, pa, par . ofv . [Pioht.] 


* jf-polnt'-izig; a. [Pret y-, and Eog. point- 
ing.) Pointing or directed towards. 


" A «tar ypoimUnfi pyramid." 

Milton: Epitaph on Shakespeare. 


J^p-d-15-Smo, a. [Gr. iv6Xeipp.a (hnpoleimma) 
ss a remnant. J 

• Min.: The same as Pseudo m a lach its ( q. v.). 
y-p5n-6-meu'-ta^ «. [Hyponosceuta.] 
y-p^n-^-mou'-ti-d», *. pi. [Hvponomeu- 

TIDA^] 


Ypres (as t'-pre), a. [See compound.] 

Ypres-lace, s. The finest and most ex- 
pensive kind of Valenciennes lace, made at 
Ypres in Belgium. 


jfp-Blp'-S-t€£, 9. (Gr. tylirenjs (hupsipetls) 
SB high-flying : wftt (hupst) = high, and vempai 
(petomai) = to fly.] 



* y-rexx, * y-ron, t.ka, [Iron.] 


* yrke, • yrto, v-t. [Irk.] 

* y-ron, a. & a. [Iron.] 

yron-hard (yron aa i'-ern), t. [Mid. Eng. 

yron = iron, and Eng. Aard.] 

Bot. : Centaurea nigra. (Gerards.) 


* jf-same', adv. [A. 8. gesam — together.] To* 
gather; mixed up. 

"In a bag all *ort* of seed* ytame ' 

* yso, *. [Ice.] *—••**. wm * 


*y-*laked’, po. par. [Slake.] Slaked, Abated, 
Biienced, qn feted, a ^ 

" Now aleop Vilaked bath tha rout." 

Shaketp. t Perides, iiu jProL L) 

ytr-ter-bitc, 9. [After Ytterby, Sweden, 
where first found in distinct crystals; sutf. 
•its (3f<n.).] 

Min. : The same as Oadolinitb (q.v.). 
Jrt'-ter-Ite, t. [Ytxebbite.] 

Min. : The same as Tenoehite (q.v.), 
jrt'-tri-a, a. [YrraiuM.] 

Chcm. : [Ytteium-oxide]. 


yt -tri-oiis, a. [Yttrium.] Of or pertaining* 
to yttna ; containing yttria. 


yt-trX-um, a [Latinised from Ytterby, a, 
town in Sweden. 

Chen.: A dyad earth-metal, symbol Y, 
atomic weight 61*7, existing, together with 
erbium, as a silicate in gadolinite. It is oIk 
tained in the metallic state by digesting the 
mineral with hydrochloric acid, precipitating 
with oxalic aeid.dissoi ving the oxalates formed 
in nitric acid, and separating by a series of 
fractional crystallizations ; tlia erbium salt, 
being the less soiubla of the two, crystallizing 
out first On converting the nitrate into a. 
chloride, and igniting with potassium, the 
metal is obtained as a biackiah-gray powder, 
consisting of small, metallic, lustrous scales. 
It unites directly, at high temperatures, with 
chlorine, oxygen, and sulphur, and probably 
with other metalloids. The mineral Gadolinite 
le largely silicate of Yttria, and contains about. 
40 per cent, of the oxide of Yttrium. It has 
been found In iarga quantities to Texas, and 
more sparingly in Sweden and Norway. The 
oxide, Y2O3, is a yellowish-white powder. 


yttrium-carbonate, «. [Tenqebite.] 
yttrium-garnet, «. 

Min. : A variety of garnet occurring in 
Norway, containing, according to Btrgemann, 
sometimes as much as 6-60 per cent, of yttria. 

yttrium-oxide, a. 

CAm. ;YO. Yttrls. A soft white powder, 
obtained by igniting the oxalate. When boiled 
in hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric acids, it 
diaaoives slowly but completely, forming 
colourless salts, and. when ignited, it glows, 
with a pure white light. 

yttrium-phosphate, a. [Xenotime.] 

jft-trd-, prtf. [Yttrium.] Containing or re* 
aembling yttrium (q.v.). 

yt-tr^-cil'-cite, t. [Pref. yffro-, and Eng^ 

calcite.) 

Min. : The same as Yttroceritb (q.r.). 

^t-trd-per'-ite, a. [Pref. ytiro- and Eng. 
cerite.) 

■ Min. : A mineral occurring, associated with, 
aibite and topaz, at various places near Fahiu 

. Sweden; lately found at a few localities in 
the United States. Hardness, 4 to 6 ; sp. gr. 
8*447 ; lustre, vitreous to pearly ; colour, 

- violet-blus shading to white. Compos. : vari- 
able, consisting of the fluorides of calcium,, 
cerium, and yttrium. 

yt-trd-co lum-bite, «. [Pret ytiro-, and 
Eng. columbite.) 

Min. : The same as Yttrotantalite (q.v.). 

yt-trd-gum’-mite, s. [Pref. yttro-, and Eng. 
gummite .] 

Min. : A mineral found associated with 
cleveita (of which it is probably a decomposi- 
tion product), near Arenda), Norway. Hard- 
ness, 6*0 ; lustre, brilliant ; colour, black to *• 
yellow; translucent; fracture, eonchnidai. 
Compos. : a hydrated oxide of yttrium and 
uranium. 

jft-trd-fl-mim-ite. s. [Pref. vitro-, and Eng. 
Umenite.] 

Mineralogy ; x .e P 

1. A variety of yttrotantalite in which Her- 
mann supposed he had found a new element^ 
hie ilmeninra. 

2. Tha same as Samarskite (q.v.). 


f&te, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wet, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, p5t> 
or, wore, wqII; work, whd, son; mute, cub, cure, ijuiite, cur, rule, fall; try, Syrian. *e, ce = e ; ey = a; qu = kw. 


yttr o tan talite— zalop hus 
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jffc-trd-t&n'-ta-llte, a. [Pref. yttro -, and Eng. 
tantalite .] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral occurring, 
In crystals and massive, in felspar and quartz, 
at Ytterby and Fahlun, Sweden. Hardness, 
6 to 5*5 ; so. gr. 5-4 to 5*9 ; lustre, vitreous to 
greasy; colour, black, brown, shades of yel- 
low; opaqne to subtranslucent ; fracture, 
conchoidal. Compos. : a tantalate of yttria 
and lime, with sometimes Iron and protoxide 
of nranium, a mean of several analyses yield- 
ing : tantalic acid, 62*5; yttria, 22'6; lime, 
5*2 ; protoxide of Iron, 3*4 ; protoxide of 
uranium, 6‘3 = 100, which corresponds to the 
formula 10 (YO,F 8 O,CaO,UO)STaO 5 . 

3ft-tr6-ti'-tan-Ite, i. [Pref. yttro-, and Eng. 
titanite.] 

Min. : The same aa Keilhauite (q.v.). 

yu, ». [See def.] The Chinese name for ne* 
piirite or jade (q.v.). 

ytlc'-ca, s. [The Peruvian name of one species 
of the'genus.] 

Bot. : Adam’s Needle ; a liliaceous genus 
doubtfully placed under Tulipeae. Evergreen 
shrubs, their stem tending to arborescence, 
crowned hy a circle of linear, lanceolate, rigid 
leaves, from the centre of which rises a large 
panicle of snow-white, whitish -green, or cream- 
coloured flowers. Perianth bell-shaped, its 
segments without nectaries ; stamens cla- 
vatc, style wanting, fruit capsular, hexagonal, 
with thrpe celis and numerous flat seeds. 
From the hotter parts of America. Yucca 
floriosa, Common Adam’s Needle, has an up- 



YUCCA OLORIOSA AND FLOWER. 


Tight stem, & panicle of flowers three feet 
long, and a total height in America of ten or 
twelve feet, though the cultivated plant is 
usually very much smaller. It is a native 
of the United Ststes from Virginia to Mexico 
and Texas. Its fruit is purgative; its stem 
yields starch and also a fibre well adapted for 
paper-making. Y. angustifolia &nd Y.JUamenloM 
have also fibres which may be similarly used. 
The last-named species, called the Silk grass, 
has panicles of pendulous cream-colored flowers. 
Y. filifera or vaccata , the Spanish Bayonet, or 
Mexican Banana, bears an edible fruit. 

yftok, v.i. [Dut. jeuken , joken ; Low Ger. 
joken; Qex.jucken = to itch.] To Itch. (Pror.) 

yiick, ». [Tuck, u.] The Itch, or scahiee. 
(Prov.y 

yn'-3n, $. [Wooyen.] 

yufts, 8. [Russ. yvft.] A kind of Russian 
leather, which, when well prepared, is of a 
good red colour, soft snd pinguid on the sur- 
face and pleasant to the touch, with an agree- 
able, peculiar odour. ( Simmond * .) 

yu -ga, yoo-ga, s. [Sansc. y Hga t from yvj 
= to join.] 

Hindoo Vhron. : One of the periods into which 
the past history of the globe may be divided. 
There are fouryugas: the SatyaYuga, contain- 
ing 1,728,000 years ; the Treta Yuga, 1.296,000 ; 
the Dwapara Yuga, 864,000 years ; and the Kail 
Yuga, now in progress, began shout B.c. 3094, 
and which will extend to 43 2,000 yeara. Horace 
1 layman Wilson points out that these numbers 
originate in the descending arithmetical pro- 
gressions of 4, 8, 2, 1, according to the notions 
of diminishing virtue In the several ages 
applied to a cycle of 12,000 divine years, each 
equal to 360 years of mortals ; and 12,000 x 
360 is = 4,320,000, the periods of the four 
yugas added together. ( Mill : Hist, of Brit. 
India (ed. 4th), i. 165-157). 


yu-Ian, 8. [Chinese (?).] 

Bot. : Magnolia conspicua (= M. Yulan ), a 
tree, a native of China, where it is forty or 
fifty feet high, though in Englaud but twenty 
or twenty-five. It lias large, brilliant snow- 
white flowers, shining forth from gray and 
naked branches early in spring before the 
leavea appear. 

yule, * yole, 8. [A.S. iula, geola; geol, gehhol, 
gehhel ; cogu. with Icel. jdl ; Dan. juul ; Sw. 
jul. A word of doubtful origin. Skcat pre- 
fers the solution given by Fick, viz., that 
yule = noise or outcry, end especially the loud 
sound of revelry and rejoicing ; cf. Mid. Eng. 
goulen , gollcn =. to lament loudly ; Eng. yawl 
fv.); A.S. giflan= to make merry, to keep 
festival ; Icel. j)la = to howl, make a noise ; 
Ger. jolen, johlen, jodeln = to sing in a high- 
pitched voice. From this word comes (through 
the French) jolly (q.v.).] The old English, 
and still, to some extent, the Scotch and Nor- 
thern name for Christmas, or the Feast of the 
Nativity of Onr Lord. 

“ Sitting lit tbelr banket on the twelft day in Chri»t- 
mfcs, otherwise called yuls.'— Jloliruhsd : Hist. Scot- 
land !*u. 1210). 

yule-block, t. A ynle-log (q.v.). 

yule-log, s. A large log of wood, often a 
tree-root, forming the basis of a Christmas 
lire in the olden time. 

yule-tide, s. The season or time of 
Christmas ; Christmas. 

f ^-un'-gi-daa, e . pi. [Mod. Lat. yunx, genit. 
yungiis) ; Lat. fern. pi. adj. sutf. -idee.] 

Ornlth. : A family of Picarian Birds, with 
one genus, Iunx or Yunx (q.v.). 

y-urix', i-uhx\ *. [Lat. iynx, iunx , from 
Gr. tiryf ( iungx ) = the wryneck (q.v.).] 

Ornlth. : A genus of Picidae (sometimes 
raised to the frank of a family, YungidaiX with 
five species, characteristic of the Palaearctic 
region, but extending into North and East 
Africa, over the greater part of India (but not 
to Ceylon), and just reaching the lower rangea 
of the Himalayas. There Is also one species 
isolated in South Africa. Beak shorter than 
head, hard, etraight, nearly conical, sharp at 
tip ; nostrils basal, linear, closed by a mem- 
brane ; tongue protrusiie, with smooth, horny 
tip ; wings moderate, tail somewhat rounded ; 
tarsi strong, slightly feathered in front above ; 
two toes before and two behind ; claws much 
hooked, grooved, and very sharp. The name 
of the genus should properly oe Iunx, but 
the misspelling of Linnaeus (Sytt. Nat., ed. 
12th, i. 172) has been followed by the majority 
of authors, though now there ie a tendency to 
revert to the correct spelling. 

yu-ptfn, s. {Yapon.J 

yurt, $. [Native name.] The name given to 
houses or tents, whether permanent or mov- 
able, used by the natives of Northern Asia or 
Siberia. 

yux, a. [Yex, Yoxe.] A hiccough or hiccup. 

yux, v.i. [Yux, #.] To hiccough or hiccup. 

* y-ve, s. [Ivy.] 

* y-vel, 8. A adv. [Evil.] 

* y-volre, t. [Ivory.] 

*y-wls', adv. [A.S. gewiss, gevds = certain, 
sure ; cogn. with Dut. gewis ; Gar. gewiss = 
certainly.] [Wia.] Certainly, verily, truly. 

* y-wrake, * y-wroke, pret. A pa, par. of 
v.\ [Wreak, «.] 

* y-wrie, pa. par. [A.S. vrrion.] [Wrik.) 
Covered. 


z. 

Z, the last letter of the English alphabet, la a 
sibilant consonant, and is merely a vocal or 
sonant 8, having exactly the same sound as 8 
In please, ease, wise, Ac. The words in modem 
English which begin with z are all derived 
from other languages, principally from Greek. 
It was not known in the oldest English. When 
not Initial, it frequently represents an older a, 


as dizzy — A.S. dysig, freeze — A.S. freosan, 
Ac. It also stands for a French c or a, as in 
hazard, lizard, buzzard, seize. Z has iutruded 
into citizen = Fr. citoyen; and it has changed 
into g In ginger ss Lat. zingiberi. As a final it 
occura in some on omsto poetic words, as in 
buzz, whizz, Ac. In some southern dialects, 
as Kentish and Someraet, it Is commonly usea 
for s. In German it is very common, being a 
double consonant with the sound of ts ; and 
similarly in Greek it was also a double con- 
sonant, representing the sounds ds or Bd. In 
Britain It is called zed; in America, ted, or 
tee. 

*za, 8. [From the sound.] 

Music : The seventh harmonic, ss heard in 
the horn or Delian string. It corresponds to 
B flat. 

za'~ba-i$m, za'-blfm, s. [Sabianish.] 

za bi an, a. A *. [Sabian.] 

za'-briis, *. [Gr. £aj3pos ( zabros ) = voracious. 

(A0OS8W.)] 

Entom. : A genus of Csrabid®, sub-family 
Pterostichlnee. Zabrus gibbus is a broadly 
oblong beetle of dark-bronze hue, found occa- 
sionally in England, but abundant in parts of 
the continent. 

za-bu-ca-J9, a. [Native name.) 
zabucajo-nuts, s. pi. 

Bot., etc. (PI.) : The fruit of Lecythis Zabucajo , 
a South American plant. The nuts, two inches 
long snd one broad, enclosed In urn-like fruits, 
are imported into England and eaten, [Sapu- 
caja.] 

Zao'-ohe-an, t. [See def.] 

Church Hist. (PL): A local name for the 
Gnostics, mentioned by Epiphanius^ but 
without adding where they were so called. 
Probably from some leader nsmed Zaccheus. 

za-9in'-tba, za ^yn'-tlia, t. [Lat. Zacin- 
thus — Zaute, the island in which the genus 
was first found.] 

Bot. : A genus of Lactuce®, with only ons 
known species, Zacintha verrucosa, an annual, 
with divided leaves ; an involucre, becoming 
fleshy ; the inner scales folded, the outer 
membranous ; pappus hairy ; aehenes flst- 
tened, wingless. The plant la used in the 
Mediterranean countries as a phagsedenlc. 

z&dd, 8. [An Abyssinian name of the tree de- 
scribed.] 

Bot. : Juniperus procera, one of the largest 
trees in Abyssinia, producing a hard and dura- 
ble wood much employed in that country for 
huilding purposes. 

zM fre (re as er), z&f’-fgr, z&f'-fir, 
z&ph'-a-ra, e. [The word is probably of 
Arabic origin ; Fr. A Sp, zafre ; Ger. zaffr.] 
Chem. : An impure basic arsenate of cobalt, 
prepared by roasting speiss-cobalt. It is em- 
ployed in painting on glass and porcelain, for 
which purpose It must be free from iron. 
[Cobalt.] 

za'-lm, s. [Turk.] A Turkish chief or leader. 

za' I-met, 8. [Turk.] An estate ; & district 
from which a zaim draws his revenue. 

za'-la, 8. [Borax.] 

za-liio’-cg., ». [Latinised from its Javanese 

name salxak .] 

Bot. : A genus of Pinnated Calaineae. Stem- 
iess palms with spines on the shesthing pe- 
tioles ; dioecious flowers, with many spathes ; 
the males in pairs, and the female solitary, 
both surrounded by bracts ; fruit armed with 
overlapping scales, with two or three seeds 
encased in a fleshy covering. Species, six or 
seven, natives of Burnish, Assam, Malacca, 
Ac., where they grow In moist places in dense 
masses, constituting nearly impenetrable 
thickets. Ths pulpy covering of the seeds Is 
eaten by the Burmese, and the plant, in con- 
sequence, la sometimes cultivated. 

t z&T-d-pbus, 8. [Gr. $*- (so-), intensive, and 
\6<t>ot (lophos) ss a crest.] 

ZooL : A genus of Otarild®, with two 
species, from the North Pacific and the shores 
of Australis and New Zealand. Separated 
from Otaris (q.v.) by some authors on account 
of the great skull-crest. 


boll, ; ptflt, ; cat, 9eU, chorus, c hin, bench ; go, gem ; thin, this ; sin, a$ ; expect, Xenophon, exist. -Ihg« 
"dan, -tlan ~ s h e- n . -tion, rsion = shfin ; -(ion, -fion = zhiin. -cions, -tious, -sious = shus. -bio, -tUe, kc. — b^l* 
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zamang— zea 


za-m&ng', «. [Native name.] 

Bot : Pithecolobium Saman, an Immense 
tree, with a top some hundred feet in circum- 
ference, growing in Venezuela. 

Z&m'-bO, «. [Sp. = bandy-legged ... a 
zambo.] The child of a mulatto and a negro, 
also sometimes of an Indian and a negro. 
Also written Sambo. 

Z&m bd' -ni, s. [Giuseppe Zambonl, an 
Italian physician and medical author (1776- 
1S46), who, in conjunction with De Luc, in- 
vented the pile which bears the name of the 
former.] (See compound.) 

Zamboni’s pile, t. 

Elect.) A dry voltaic pile or battery in- 
vented by Zaniboni. Paper ailvered on one 
aide is damped and coated on the other with 
manganese dioxide: half a dozen of these 
sheets being superposed to save time, discs 
are punched ont, and 1,000 to 2,000 single 
eheeta are compressed in a glass tube with 
metal caps and knobs at the ends. Such a 
pile retains its activity for years, and will 
charge a Leyden Jar, though it will not give 
shocks or sparks. 

za'-ml-a, ». [Lat. = a pine cone, which, wheu 
suffered to decay upon the tree, injured the 
succeeding crop (Pliny), hence applied by 
Linnaeus to this genus, in allusion to the 
sterile appearance of the male fructification ; 
Gr. tfrfiiik (zcmia) = loss, damage.) 

Bot. : A genus of Cycadacese. Trees of mod- 
erate size, with trunk, the woody tissue of 
which has its tubes marked by circular discs. 
The stem Is terminated above by a single bud, 
which ultimately opens into a circle of leaves, 
usually thick, and pinuatitld with spiny mar- 
gins. The vernation la gyrate. The flowers, 
which are dioecious, are in tesselated catkins ; 
the males having abrupt scales, with the oval 
anthera sessile beneath them ; the females with 
peltate scales, each with two seeds. The 
fruit Is drupaceous. In aspect the species 
partly resemble palms, and partly tree-ferns ; 
m affinity they are nearer the latter than the 
fonner, bot rise considerably above them in 
organization. Natives of tropical America, 
tropical Asia, the Cape of Good Hope, and 
Australia, Zamia caffra Is the Bread-tree 
Zamia. It is six or seven feet high, and is 
a native of sonth-eastern Africa, where the 
Caffres and the Hottentota make cakes of the 
pith after it has putrefied. Z. spiralis has 
many smooth leaflets, with a few spines at the 
tip. It grows in Australia, where the natives 
eat the fruit. The stems of Z. tenuis and 
Z. furfuracea , and the seeds of Z. pumila, tn 
the West Indies, yield arrowroot. 

z&m-ln-dar', a [Zemindar.) 

za- ml -os'-tr 6-bus, s. [Lat. zamia (q.v.), 
and Gr. orpo/Sos (sfrobos) = a top.) 

Palceobot. : A genua of Cycadaceae. One 
8 pec lea occurs In the British Jnrassic rocks, 
one in the Wealden, and there are two from 
the Upper Greensand. ( Etheridge .) 

f za -mite, a [Zamites.] 

Palceobot . .* Any Individual of the genne 
Zamites. 


za mi'-to^, s. [Lat zamia (q.v.) ; euff. : ite$.) 

Palceobot . .* A genus of Cycadacese, akin to 
the recent Zamia. In Britain, from the Rh®- 
tic to the Lower Jnrassic. ( Etheridge .) A 
species also exista In the Miocene flora or the 
Arctic regions. 

za mou$c , s. [Native name.) 

Zool. : Bos brochycerus, from the tropical 
parts of Western Africa, known at Sierra 
Leone as the Bush Cow. Colour pale chest- 
nut, hair thin and nearly erect ; forehead 
flatter than in other buffaloes ; horns short, 
sharp, wide apart at base, extending nutward 
and upward, then suddenly incurving; ears 
very large, with three rows of long hairs 
springing from the inside, and a tuft of long 
hairs at the tip ; dewlap entirely absent 

zampogna (as dzam-pd -nya), *. iltal.) 

Music: 

L The Italian bagpipes. 

2. A rough-toned reed instrument shaped 
like a flageolet 

• z&m'-tite, s. I See det] 

Min. ; A misprint for Zaratite (q.v.). 


z&n'-cl&s, s. [Gr. ^ayKAi] (zangkle) = a reaping- 
hook.] 

1. tchthy. : A genus of Carangidse, from the 
Pacific Ocean. Body much compressed and 
elevated ; one dorsal, with seven apioea, the 
third uf which is greatly elongated ; no teeth 
on palate; scalea minute, velvety. There is 
bat one species, Zanclus comutus , easily re- 
cognized hy Its long snout and by the broad 
bauds crossing the yellow ground-colour. It 
is about eight laches long, and undergoes 
various changes in its development. 

2. PakzorU. : From the Eocene of Monte 
Bolca. 

zand, s. [Zeno.] 

z&nd'-mole, *. [Dnt] [Sand-mole.) 

z&n-ni-ohel'-li-a, s. [Named after John 
Jerome Zannichclli, a Venetian apothecary 
and botanist (1662-1729).] 

Bot. : Horned Pond-weed, a genus of Naia- 
daceie. Water-plants with submerged, linear 
leaves and minute flowers, generally nionoe- 
clons. Barren flowers, with the perianth 
wanting, and a solitary stamen with a two- to 
four-celled anther. Fertile flowers with a 
perianth of one leaf, four or more stamens, an 
elongated, undivided style, a peltate stigma, 
and nearly sessile achenea. Known species, 
one or more, from temperate and tropical 
climes. If only one species exista It ts Zan- 
nichdlxa palustris, the Common Horned Pond- 
weed, which floats in ditches and stagnant 
waters. 

za-nd nl *. [Named after James Zanonl, 
superintendent of the Botaaical Garden at 
Bologna, and anthor of a work on plants pub- 
lished in 1678. He died in 1682.] 

Bot. : A genus of Nhandirobese. Climbing 
plants with cordate leaves, their axils bearing 
tendrils with clusters of dioecious flowers. 
The males have a three-lobed calyx, a rotate 
corolla with the limb five parted, and five 
atamena with one-celled anthers. Female 
with three styles, and a three-celled ovary 
developing into a fleshy fruit. The leaves of 
Zanonia iruiira, beaten up with milk and 
butter, are applied as a liniment iu antispaa- 
medic affections. They are also used in 
bathe in nervous diseases. 

z&n'-td, *. [See def.l A golden-yellow species 
of sumach from the Island of Zante, in the 
Mediterranean, used for dyeing. Called also 
Young Fustic, and Fustet. 

zante wood, s. 

(1) Rhus Cotinus. . [Rhus, Fustic (2).] 

(2) Chloroxylon Sunetenia. [Chlosoxylon.] 

z&n-thox^jMum, a. [See del] 

iBot. : Another spelling of Xanthoxylon 
(q.v.). 

Z&n-ti-dte, Z&n'-tl-dt, *. [See def.) A 
native of Zante, one of the Ionian Islands. 

Za'-H$r, a [O. Ital. Zan« = John . . . a gull, 
a noddy, a clown, a fool or simple fellow in a 
play; ltal. Zanni= Gioran*i= John. [John, 
(1).J A sabordinate buffoon, whose office was 
to make awkward attempts at mimicking the 
tricks of the professional clown; hence, a 
buffoon in general, a merry-andrew. 

Approbation ■which thowe very pwopl* giro, equxUy 
with me. to the zany of a rooantcbank." — Dry den ; 
Evening* Love. (Pretj 

• za'-njr, V.t. [Zany, «.) To play the zany ; 
to mimic. 

“ All excellence 

In other madams do but tang her*," 

Beoum. A Flet.; Queen qf Corinth, 1 1. 

• za'-njf-Ifm, *- [Eng. zany, a. ; -ism.) The 
state, character, or practices of a zany ; buf- 
foonery. 

“ The caricature of his filth and tanyltm prove* 
how fully be both knew and felt the danger. - — A T. 
Coleridge : A Court* of Lectures, lx. 

Z&n-za'-U-an?, s. pL [For etym. & def. see 
extract) [Jacobite, A. 2. (1).] 

“Baradsras was alsoaamamed Zen rains, and hence 
the Jacobites have been sometime* called Zanzaliani.” 
—Blurt : Diet. Sec U, p. 284. 

z&ph'-a-ra, a. (Zaftre.) 

z&ph-ren-ti'-nse, i. pL [Mod. Lat zaphren- 
tis; fem. pi. adj. suff. - ince .] 

PaUeont . : A sub-family of Cyathophyllldse. 
Corallam simple and free, conical, dieeoidal or 
cylindrical ; tabnlse complete ; dissepiments 


few ; septa rendered irregular by the presence 
of a septal fosauls. 

za-phxen'-tis, *. [Etym. not apparent.) 

Palceont. : The typical genus of Zaphren- 
tinse (q.v.). Corallum turhinata ; tabulae 
quite across the visceral chamber ; a well- 
marked fosaula present ; septa extending to 
near tha centre of the coral. Ona species in 
the Upper Silurian, and eight in the Carbonifer- 
ous Limestone series. ( Etheridge ). 

za-pod’-i-dse, $. pL [Mod. Lat. zapus, genitt 
~zapod(is); Lat fem. pL adj. suff. -id®.] 

Zool. : According to Coues a family oi 
Mouse-like Rodents, consisting of the genus 
Zapus, with a single species, Zapus hud- 
sonius. IJaculus, Meriones.] 

z&p-o-di'-nee, a pi. [Mod. Lat zapus , genit 
zapod(is ); Lat fem. pi. adj. suff. -imz. ] 

Zool. ; A sub-family of Dipodidse, of the 
same extent as Zapodidse (q.v.), another sub- 
family, Dipodiose, containing the true Jer- 
boas. 

zftp-6-til -la, i. [Sapotilla.] 

z&p'-tl-eb, s. [Turk.] A Turkish policeman. 

* Of alt the TurkUh offlcinli the wor«t »re the Zap- 
tie A*, or policemen, who oppress with the meet perfect 
impart lull ty both Turk* and Bulgarian*." — Ttrnet, 
Nov. 1, 1887. 

z&p'-tis, «. [Gr. £a- (za-), intensive, and 
(pous) — a foot.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Zapodidse (q.v,). 
[Jaculus, Meriones.) 

Zar-a-th iis tri c, Zar-a-thus -trl-on, a. 

[For etym. see def. and extract) Of or be- 
longing to Zarathustra, more often corrupted 
Into Zoroaster. (Zoroastrian.) 

M It cannot be denied that the Zarotkuetric dogma* 
ar* pure old Ajran myth* in a new thape . . . hut it 
waa doubtless a reformer, or. If Zarathustra was no 
historical person, a body of reformers who called the 
Zarathuetric religion into existence."’ — Encyc. Brit. 
(sd. St hi xx. ML 

Zar-a-thus' -tri^m, t . [Zarathustric.] 

Compar. Relig. : Zoroastrianism (q.v.). 

*' Through the great Aryan religious systems, Brah- 
manism, Zoratfiustriem, Buddhism, and onward Into 
the range of Islam and of Christianity, sobterrauexn 
hells of purgatory or punishment make doleful con- 
trasts to heavens of light and glory f—Tglor: Prim. 
Cult. (1872), ii. e. 

za -ra-tlt©, *. [After Senor Zarate, of Spain ; 
8Uff.'-ite (3fin.).j 

Min. : A mineral occurring as an encrusta- 
tion on magnetite and chromite. Hardness, 
3 to 3*25 ; sp. gr. 2*57 to 2*693 ; lustre vitreous ; 
colour, emerald green ; transparent to trans- 
lucent Compos.: carbonic acid, 11*7; oxide 
of nickel, 59*4; water, 28*9 = 100, which is 
equivalent to the formula N 1 OCO 2 +2N10HO 
+ 4HO. 

za-ree'-ba, s. [Zeriba.) 

Zan'-r&c, *. [Corrupted Arabic.) 

Astron. : A fixed star, between the second 
and third magnitude. Called also •/ Eridani 

zawn, *. [Cf. Yarn.) 

Mining: A cavern. 

z&x, «. [A.S. seax ; Icel. sax=. a knife or short 
sword ; O. H. Ger. sate.) A slater's hatchet, 
with a sharp point on the pole, for perforating 
the slate to receive the pin. The zax is about 
sixteen inches long and two in width ; it is 
somewhat bent at one end, and the spur la 
three inches long. 

za'-y&t, «. [Native name.) In Bnrmah a 
public shed or portico for the accommodation 
of travellers, loungers, and worshippers, found 
in every Burmese village, and attached to 
many pagodas. (//. Yule.) 

it rr ftrik, s. [From its zigzag form.) 

Mach. : A peculiarly shaped crank in ihe 
cylinder of some marine steam-engines. (Sim- 
monds.) 

zo'-a, •. [Lat., from Gr. £«a (zea), £eia (zeia) — 
spelt or somo other common cereal. The 
name occurs in Homer.] 

Bot. : Maize ; a genus of Ph&larese. Flowers 
monoecious ; males In terminal racemes, having 
two-flowered apikelete, and nearly equal sharp- 
pointed glumes ; palea two, fleshy ; females 
axillary in the sheaths of the leaves. Species 
five : Zea mays is the maize (q.v.); Z. Curagua. 


f&ta, f&t, fare, amidst, what, fall, father; we, wgt, here, carnal, her, there; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine; go, pSt, 
or, wore, wplf, work, wh6, s6n : mnte, ctih, oiire, ignite, cur, r&le, ffell ; try, Sjhrlan. m, c e = 5 ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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tha Chill maiza or Valparaiso corn, which is 
smaller than tha last. Besides tha use of 
tha maize aa feod, it yields a fibre capable of 
being spun into flax, made into yarn, and used 
as material for paper-making. 

zS-ftg'-in-Ite, s. [Gr. few (zeo) = to cook, to 
boil ; ayovos (agonos) = unfruitful, barren, and 
auff. - ite (Min.).] 

Mineralogy : 

1. A variaty of zircon (q.v.), found in pala 
bluish octahedral crystals in the ejected 
ryacolite bombs of the agglomerates of Monte 
Somina, Vesuvius. 

2. The same as Gismondite (q.v.). 

zeal, * zeale, * zele, *. [Fr. zlle, from Lat. 
zelum , Accua. of zelus = zeal, from Gr. fqAoy 
(zilos) = zeal, ardour, fervour, lit. = heat, 
from the same root as few ( zed ) = to boil, and 
Eng. yeast.] [Jealous.] 

1. Passionate ardour for any person or 
causa ; intense and eager pursuit or endeavour ; 
an eagerness of desire to attain or accomplish 
anme object, which may be manifested either 
in favour of or in opposition to any person or 
thing, and in a good or bad causa ; earnest- 
ness, enthusiasm, ardour, fervency. 

a> Zeal U the plotu m*dneu of tbo mind." 

Dry den ; Tyrannic Love, L 1. 

* 2. A zealot. (Ben Jonson .) 

• zeal, v.i. [Zeal, s.] To be zealous ; to enter- 
tain zeal. 

" Stiff followers, auch ns teal marvellously for those 
whom they have chosen for tbelr masters . " — Bacon : 
On the Con. of the Church of England. 

• zeal ant, s. [Eog. zeal; -ant.] A zealot. 

“To certain sealants all speech of paclfloatlon Is 
odious/' — Bacon. (Todd.) 

• zealed, a. [Eng. zeal; -ed.] Filled with 
zeal ; characterized by zeal. 

M Yon might have done, but for that moled religion 
You women bear to swooning." 

Beaum. A Piet. : Love's Pilgrimage, It. 2. 

• zeal ful, * zealfiill, a. [Eng. zeal; - full ] 
Full of zeal ; zealona, enthusiastic. 

" Id tealfuU knowledge of the Truth divine." 

Sylvester : The Decay, 482. 

• zoal less, ! zeale lease, a. [Eng. zeal; 
-less.] Destitute of zeal ; wanting in zeal. 

" We are not patient, hut sealc!eue."—Bp. Ball : 
Cont ; Mephiboeheth A Zibra. 

zeal it, a. [Fr. zilote — jealous, zealous, 
from Lat. zelotes.) [Zeal, a.] 

1. One who is zealoua or fuli of zeal ; one 
carried away by excess of zeal ; a fanatical 
partisan. It ia generally applied ia dispraise 
or used of one whose zeal or ardour is intem- 
perate or canaurablo ; a fanatic. 

'* He was in truth not a man to be popolar with tbo 
vindictive zealots.*— Bacaulay : Bit U Eng., eh. xiv, 

2. One of a fanatical Jcwiah sact which 
struggled deaperately againat the Romana 
from about a.d. 6 till the fall of Jerusalem. 

zga-ldt-lo-al, * zS-lSf-lc-al, a. [Eng. 
2 ealot; -ical.] Ardently zealous." 

" Dr. Marshall, dean of Christ Church, • most furious 
and teloiical m»u."— Btrype: Lift of Cranmer, ch. xix. 

• zeal-it-i^m, s. [Eng. zealot; -ism.] Tha 
character or conduct of a zealot. 

• zcal-6 t-lst, • z5l'-^t-ist, z. [Eng. zealot ; 

-isL] A zealot. „ 

" I coaid wish these scioloufl zeletists had more Jadg- 
ment Joined with their eeal."— Howell : Letters. 

• zSaT-ot-rfr, s. [Eog. zealot; -ry.] The con- 
duct or behaviour of a zealot ; excessive or 
nodua zeal ; fanaticism. 

“ Inquisitional cruelty and party tealo try. "—Cole- 
ridge. ( Webster.] 

z$ar-ous, ' zel OUS, o. [Eng. zeal; -ous.] 
[Jealous.] 

1. Inspired with zeal ; ardent In the pursuit 
of an object ; enthusiastic. 

“ I love to see a man sealous in a good matter."— 
Addi ton : Spectator, No. 185. 

* 2. Sometimes, though rarely, nsed in a 
bad senae. 

" The zealous and facetloaa Preehyter, Novattu."— 
Bouden ; Teart of the Church, p. 100. 

* 3. Full of religioua or pioua zeal ; pioue ; 
religious. (Shakesp. : Richard III., in. 7.) 

4. Characterized by zeal, ardour, or en- 
thusiasm ; ardent. 

" 6he wae eropassloud at that pittlous act. 

With tealout envy of Greeks* ftruell fact.” 

Bpenter : P, q„ III. lx. 88. 


z€aT-Olis-iy, adt>. [Eng. zealous; -ly.] 

1. Ids zealoua manner; with zeal, ardour, 
or enthusiasm. 

** The Indiana all offered very zealously to assist us 
againat him.*’— Cook: Pirst Voyage, bk. 1., ch. xvi. 

* 2. Religiously ; with religious or pioua 
zeal. (Milton.) 

z3aJ'-ous-n&88, i [Eng. zealous ; -ness.] The 
quality or atate of being zealous ; zeal, ardour, 
enthusiasm, fervour. 

M The zealoutnett of our endeavours, and the ap- 
plause that others entertain them with."— Boyle : 
Works, L 2*5. 

ze’-beo, ze’ beck, s. [Xebec.] 

ze -hr?* s. (The native name ; according to 
Littrd the word waa originally Ethiopian.] 
Zoology : 

1. A popular name for aoy of the striped 
forms of tha genus Equus; thus embracing 
the Quagga (q.v.), the True Zehra, and Bur- 
chell’a Zebra. [2.] In all threa the external 
characters are those of tha Ass rather than of 
the Korac ; the legs are without warts, the 
tail is furnished with long haira only towards 
the extremity, tha neck is full and arched, 
And tha mane stiff and erect. Ali the apcciea 
of this division are rapidly vanishing before 
advancing civilization, and in all probability 
will become extinct before Very many years. 

“ This family [Eqaldas] oom prises the Horeee, Asses, 
*nd Zebra*."— Nicholson: Zoology (ed. I8T8), p. 688. 

2. Equus zebra, from the mountainous re- 
gions of South Africa. It stands about four 
feet and a half at the ahoalder ; ground tint 
white, with black atripea, vertical on body 
and horizontal on legs ; limbs slander, head 
light, ears long and open. The zehra lives in 
small herds in secluded spots ; its sense of 
hearing, sight, and smell is extremely acute, 
and on the least alarm the whole herd 
scampers off. When compelled to defend 
themselves zebras form a compact body with 
their heads in tha centra aod their heels out- 
wards, and have been known to beat off the 
leopard with their kicks. Tha zebra has been 
domesticated, but its vicious temper renders 
it of little value as a beast of burden. Bur- 
cheli'a Zebra (Equ/us burcheUii) differs little 
from the True Zebra, except in the fact that 
tha ground tint is yellow. 

“ Ht who Attributes the white and dark vertical 
stripes on the flsoks of various antelopes to this pro- 
cess [sexual selection l will probable extend the same 
view to the Royal Tiger and the beautiful zebra.' — 
Darwin : Descent of Hart, ch. xviil 

zebra opossum, s. [Zebra-wolf.] 
zebra-plant, s. 

Bot. : Calathea zebrina. So named because 
the leaves have alternately dark and green 
atripea. 

zebra-poison, s. 

Bot. : Euphorbia arborea, & South African 
tree. 

zebra-shark, s. [TiciER-eHARK.] 
zebra-wolf; t zebra-opossum, s. 

Zool. : A popular nama £iveu by the early 
colonists of Van Diemen’s Land to Thyladnus 
cynocephalus, from the stripes on its body and 
ita general dog-like appearance. [Thylacincs.] 

zebra-wood, s. 

Botany A Commerce : 

1. A kind of wood, imported from South 
America, aod used by cabinet makers, pro- 
duced by Omphalobiv.m Lamberti, a large tree 
belonging to the natural order Connarscese, 
and growing in Guiana. Ita colours consist 
of brown on a white ground, clouded with 
black, and each strongly contrasted, thus 
anmewhat resembling tha akin of a zebra. 
Called also Pigeon-wood. 

2. The wood of Eugenia fragrans, variaty 
cuneata. It is a shrub about eight feet high, 
growing in Jamaica. 

3. The wood of Guettarda speciosa, a tree 
twenty-fiyo feet high, with scarlet coloured 
flowers, growing in the East Indies. 

ze -brlne, a. [Eng. zebr(a); auff. -Ine.] Of 
or belonging to the striped division of the 
genua Equua (q.v.). 

" Many of them [the atrfpee] m they diverged from 
the spine became a little branched, exactly In the 
earn© manner at iu some zebrine tpeclet."— Darwin : 
Variation of Anim. A Plants, L 58. 

ze'-bu, s. [Native name.] 

Zool. : Any breed or individual of Bos in- 


dicus (which by some authorities ia consi- 
dered a variety of Bos taurus , the Common 
Ox). The Zebus attain thair greatest develop- 
ment in India, but ranga eastwards to Japan 
and westward to the River Niger. They vary 
greatly in size, aoina bwing larger than Euro- 
pean cattle, while others are no bigger than a 
month-old calf. Tha horns differ in form; 
the dewiap is mora or less developed ; ona 
hump is always present over the withers, some- 
times there ara two ; colour varying from light 
ashy-gray to pure white. At present they 
exist only in a domesticated condition, and 
must have been early reduced to subjection 
by mao, ainca all 
the sculptures of 
cattle at Ela- 
phanta, which 
ara of high anti- 
quity, represent 
the humped form. 

In many parts of 
India zebus ara 
uaed as beasts of 
draught aod bur- 
den, aod occasion- 
ally for riding. Iq 
disposition they are gentle and docile, and are 
venerated hy the Hindoos, who consider it* 
ain to slaughter them, though they do not 
object to work them. White zebu bulla, 
which ara held particularly sacred by the 
Hindoos, are branded with the image of Siva, 
relieved from all labour, and allowed to 
wander at will, levying contributions on the 
stalls in tha bazaars without let or hin- 
drance. Their fleah ia inferior to that of the 
Common Ox, except the hump, which ia es- 
teemed a delicacy. 



zebu-cattle, *. 

Zool. : Tha humped cattle of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

" In many domesticated quadrupeds, certain ch*. 
racters, apparently not derived through reversion 
Irom any wild parent-form, are confined to the males 
or are more developed In them than the females— fo* 
instance, the bump on the male zebu.cattle of India. 
—Darwin : Descent of Hon, ch. xviii. 


ZSoh-^-ri-ah, ZAch-^-rl-as, s. [Heb. 

(Zekhariyah) = Zechariah (whom Jaho* 
vah remembers) ; *131 ( Zakhar ) = to remem- 
ber, and IT (FaA) = Jehovah : Sept. Zax«* 
ptas (Zacharias) ; Vulgata, Zacharius.] 

1. Script. Biog. : The name of many ancient 
Hebrews, including two prophets [2], various 
priests, and Levites (1 Cnron. lx. 21 ; xv. 24 i 
xxvi. 14 ; Neh. xii. 35, 41), &c. 

2. Old Testament Canon : The eleventh in 
order of tha twelve minor prophetic 1xx>ks. 
The name prefixed to it is thator ’‘Zechariah, 
tha son of Berechiah, tha son of Iddo the 
prophet” (“tha prophet” means Zechariah, 
not Iddo), Zechariah i. 1. In Ezra v. 1, vi. 
14, he is called the aon of Iddo, but aon ts 
sometimes uaed vaguely for lineal male de- 
scendant, aod may easily signify grandson 
(cf. Gen. xi. 24-32 ; xxviii. 5 ; xxix. 13). When 
Cyrua permitted the Jews to return from 
Babylon ha also accorded them permission to 
rebuild the temple (Ezra i. 3 ; vi. 3-5), and 
tba foundations of the ediflea ware at onca 
laid (Ezra ill. 10-13). The jealousy of the 
neighbouring tribes led to the stoppage of tha 
work (Ezra iv. 1-24). At length, however, in 
tha second year of Darius Hyataspes, permis- 
sion waa obtained to reaums it (Ezra iv. 24, 
vi. 1-12), and building waa recommenced with 
tha patronage and active aid of Zerubbabel, 
the civil governor of Jndsea, Joshua tha High 
Priest, &c. • Enthusiasm for tha work was 
excited amoogthe previously apathetic people 
hy tha prophets Haggai and Zechariah (Ezra 
v. 1-2). Tha former aeams to have been the 
senior in point of years, and commenced hia 
addresses and predictions in the sixth mouth 
of tha second year of Dariua, while Zechariah 
did ao In tha eighth month. Tha book of 
Zechariah, in ite present form, is naturally 
divided into three portions — chaps, i.-vili., 
chaps, ix.-xi., and chaps, xii. -xiv. The first 
is universally admitted to be the work of 
Zechariah. The natural sections of it ara (1) 
chap. i. 1-6, dated the second year of Darius’* 
reign and tha eighth month ; (2) 1. 7-vi. 15, 
dated tha twenty-fourth day of the eleventh 
month of the same year ; and vii. 1-viii. 23, 
dated the fourth dsy of the ninth month 
of Darius's fourth regnal year. In the 
first the prophet couoaels a return to Jeho- 
vah ; in the second, which has in it varl 
ous symbolic visions, he encourages the build 


boH, b 6$ i ptfilt, J 6^1; cat, $ell, ohorus, 9 hin, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, a 9 ; expect, Xenophon, exist, ph = t 
-clan, -tian = shan, -tlon, -sion = shun ; -$ion, -9I0U = zhun. -olous, -tioos, -slous = shils. -ble, -Ale, Ac. = b$l, d$L 
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ing of the temple, and, In answer to a 
query whether the fasts begun at Babyiou 
should be continued, he directs that they 
ahould be transformed Into joyous festivals. 
The style of chapters tx.-xi. differs from 
that of the first eight ; and that of xit.-xiv. 
to a certain extent from both. In x. 6, the 
house of Judah requires to be strengthened, 
as if its government still continued ; that of 
Joseph (the ten tribes) to be saved, as if It 
were gone ; and in verse 11 is the prediction 
"the pride of Assyria shall be brought down," 
as If it stood when the words were penned; 
whereas by the time of Darius Hystaspes it 
had for ever passed away. Some, therefore, 
assign these chapters to an earlier Zecharlah, 
a contemporary of Isaiah (b.c. about 736). But 
if the Hebrew Javan In ix. IS is correctly 
translated Greece, this would auggeat & date 
late enough to be consistent with the best- 
known Zechariah’a authorship, if not more 
receutatilL Chaps, xii.— xiv. have been re- 
ferred to some prophetic contemporary of 
Jeremiah, b.c. 607 or 606. The date of 
chaps, i.-viii. la admitted to be b.c. 620-518. 
Matt, xxvii. 9-10, nominally quoting Jere- 
miah, seems to refer to Zech. xt. 12-1 S, and 
unless Zecharlah, the son of Berechiah, of 
whose death we know nothing, was martyred 
precisely iD the same way as Zechariab, the 
aon of Jehoiada (2 Chron. xriy. 20, 21), the 
reference In Matt, xriil. 85 would aeem to be 
to the latter. Of these difficulties varioua 
solutions have been given. Zech. xiii. 7 is 
quoted by Our Lord as Messianic (Matt. xxvl. 
81, Mark xiv. 27). Id Matt. xxi. 5, Zech. lx. 
9 la regarded as predictive of the entry of Jesus 
into Jerusalem. 

zech'-in, s. [Ital. zecchino ; Fr. sequin.] A 
Venetian gold coin, more commoaly written 
sequin (q.v.). * 4 

zSch'-stein, t. {Ger. — mine-stoDe : zeche = a 
reckoning, a score, a mine, and stein = atone.] 

GeoL: A German anb-dlvision of the Per- 
mian, constituting the upper of the two 
groups, which have sometimes led to that 
formation being called Dyaa (q.v.). It corre- 
sponds to the Middle Permian or Magnesian 
Limestone of Britain. It Is wan ting in France. 
Murchison considered It a centre of PermiaD 
life. 

z£d, zeo, s. [Z] The came of the letter z ; 
proviuciaily called also Izzard. 

"Thoa whoreson oedf thou mmecenuy letter I - — 
Shakes p. ; Lear, iL X 

zgd'6-ary, s. [From Arab zedv'dr ; Fr. zedo- 
aire; Prov. ztduari ; Port .zeduaria; Ital. ztt- 
tovario.] 

Bot. A Pharm. : The roots of Curcuma Zedo- 
aria aDd C. Ztrumbd, employed iD medicine, 
and the planta themselves. [Curcuma.] 

zee'-koe, s. [Dut. — - sea (or lake) cow.] The 
name giveD by the Dutch coloniata of South 
Africa to the hippopotamus. 

* ze -I-dse. t. [Mod. Lat. «(t«) ; Lat. fem. 
pi. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Ichthy . : A lapsed family of Acanthoptery- 
gian Fishes. 

zei'-lan-lte, zey'-lan-Ite, s. fO. Ger. Zei~ 
lan , 'Zeylan — Ceylon" ; suff. -its (Min.).] 

Afin. : The eame as Cevlonite (q.v.). 

ze-In, s. [Mod. Lat. te(a) ; -in.] 

Chem. : A nltrogeDoux substance obtained 
from maize flour. 

x£l,zSll* s. [Pera.] 

Music : An eastern Instrument of innate of 
the cymbal kind. 

44 Whore, tome honni »inee, w»i beard the swell 
Oi trumpet and the dash of teU." 

Moore: The Fire Worshippers. 

E&l-kd'-na, s. [Native name?] (Seeetym.and 
compound.) 

zelkona-tree, i. 

Bot.: Planera Richard i, a North American 
tree, seventy or eighty feet high, the diameter 
of the truDk four feet. Leaves like those of 
the elm, flowers small greenish yellow, smelling 
like elder flowers ; fruit small, with two seeds. 

* zdl'-it-ist, 8. [Z EA LOT 1 ST. ] 

* zcl'-Ou-sTe, s. [Gr. fe\ 6<o (zdod) = to emu- 
late, to be jealous of.] Jealousy. 

M The telotuie and the eagre feertenea of Olimpia*." 
—Udal : ApopK. of Fratmut, p. 300. 


zem-In-dar', a. [Pers. zemindar — a land- 
holder, from zemiji = land, and <fdr= bold- 
ing, a holder.] Io India, one of a class of 
officials created uoder the Mogul Government 
of India. They have been regarded, first as 
district governors, secondly as lauded pro- 
prietors, and thirdly as farmers or collectors 
of the government revenue on land. Their 
functions appear to have been to a great extent 
arbitrary and variable, but fonnded on and 
arising out of the last-named office. On the 
transference of the authority of the Moguls 
to the East India Company, the zemindara 
were iD general treated as the proprietors of 
land. The term Is of Persian origin, and the 
office probably originated with the Muham- 
madan conquerors of India, who claimed the 
soil of the country, but, leaving the Indian 
village tenure intact, set these officers called 
zemindars over districts comprising each a 
certain number of villages, the headmen of 
which accounted to them for the revenues 
of the land, which they collected with a liberal 
profit to themselves. At present, in Bengal, 
the zemindars have all the rights, of a British 
landed proprietor, subject to the payment of 
the land-tax, aDd alao to a certain tii-defined 
tenant-right on the part of tenants who have 
long held posseaaion of their farms. 

“It wa* contemplated that theae zemindars would 
take the place of the landed gentry of European 
countries, and become leader* in all kinds of agricul- 
tural reform*. "—Field, Feb. 11, 1888. 

zem'-fn-dar-y, zem'-in-dar-ee, zem- 
In-dar-ry, a. & $. [Zemindar.] 

A. At adj. : Of or pertaining to, or under 
the jurisdiction of a zemindar; held by a 
zemindar. 

"Under the tetnindarry tenure, the land 1* per- 
petually assigned by the State, subject to tho annual 
payment of a aura fixed lor ever without change."— 
Fikd, Feb. 11, 1888. 

' B. As subst. : The office or jurisdiction of a 
zemindar; the land possessed by a zemindar. 

41 The poealbUlty of *n increase in the value of these 
eemindarrles, due to oeusea of thi* nature."— Field, 
Feb, lb 1888. 

ze-na'-l-da, «■ [Etym. not apparent] 

Omith.: A genus of Columbidse with ten 
specie*, founded by Bonaparte. They are dis- 
tinguished by th eir atont body, ah ort wings, an d 
long, well-developed legs, and range from Chili 
and La Plata to Columbia and the Antilles. 

ze-na'-na, #. [Pers. zenandh — pertaining to 
women, "from sen = a woman.] The name 
given to the portion of the house reserved ex- 
clusively for the females belonging to a 
family of good caste in India.- 

"Yet, curiomly enough, the ladie* to a very large 
exteat avoid the hareme. the zenanas, the gynnecea 
provided for them.' 1 — Da if* Telegraph, Feb. 24, 1*88, 

zenana -mission, a. A mission founded 
In 1852 under the auspices of the Protestant 
missionary societies in India, with the object 
(1) of aending the goapel to the women of 
India by means of female missionaries ; (2) 
of alleviating their sufferings in sickness, and 
ministering to their spiritual need, through 
the agency of duly qualified female medical 
missionaries ; and (3) of promoting education, 
baaed on Holy Scripture, especially among 
womeD of the higher classes. 

Zend, s. [Zend-avesta.] 

1. Philol : An ancient Iranian language 
in which are composed the sacred writings 
of the Zoroaatrians. It is coeval and cog- 
nate with the. Vedic Sanskrit. It embraces 
two dialects, called Bactrian, or Eastern 
Iranian, and the Western Iranian. The two 
Zend dialects consist of an earlier and a later, 
analogous to the Vedic and classic Sanskrit, 
or to the Homeric and classic Greek. The 
earlier dialect is called the Gfttha, from the 
G&thas or sacred songs, which form the only 
remains of it ; the later is that in which the 
Zend-Avesta, or sacred Zoroastrian writings 
are found. The present alphabet 1s compara- 
tively modern, aDd is probably derived from 
the SyriaD. There are twelve simple vowels, 
fourteen diphthoogs, and twenty-Dioe con- 
sonants, represented by different characters. 
The roots are mostly raoDoay liable, some con- 
sisting of only a single vowel, others of a 
vowel and consonant, or a vffwel between 
two consonants. There are three numbers, 
singular, dual, and plural, with eight inflec- 
tions Id the first and last, aDd five In the 
middle Dumber. 

2. Compar . Relig. : A contracted name for 
the Zend-Avesta (q.v.). 


Zend-Avesta, s. [Prob. = translation 
or commentary of text with paraphrase, from 
avesta — text, and tend — translation or com- 
mentary.] 

Compar. Relig. : The sacred books of the Zo- 
roastrians, Magians, Guebera, or Parseea, as- 
cribed to Zoroaster himself, and reverenced 
as a bihle or rule of faith and practice. They 
consist of several divisions : the Yazna, a sort 
of sacrificial ritual, consisting of hymns and 
prayers, contains the five g&thaa in the older 
dialect ; the Viaparad ia a collection of sacri- 
ficial prayers in later Zend. The Yashts are 
later collections of prayers, consisting of par-' 
ticular invocations of angels, &c., mixed with 
legends ; the Vendidad contains the religious, 
civil, and criminal code of the Zoroastrians. 
The immortality of the soul, a future state of 
rewards and punishments, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body are taught in the Zend re- 
ligion. 

zcn-dik, s. [Arab. a infidel, an atheist.) 
A name given in the East not only to dis- 
believers in revealed religion, but also to 
such as are accused of magical heresy. 

ze’-nlck, ze'-nik, a. [Native name in parts, 
of Africa.] 

Zool. : Suricata zenick. [Suricata.] 

zen'-ith, *sen-yth, a. [O. Fr cenith (Fr. 
zenith), from 
Sp. eenit , 
zenith, from 
Arab, samt = 
a road, a way, 
a path, a trail, 
a quarter, 
whence sami- 
ar-ras — the 
zenith, the 
vertical point 
of the hea- 
vens ; as-samt 
— an azi- 
muth.) 

L Ord. 

Lang. A As- diagram ©mowing zenith 
Iron.; The and nadir. 

highest point 

in the heavens to a spectator at any given- 
place, the point from which if the earth were 
absolutely spherical a perpendicular let fall 
would pass through its centre. 

"The non do p***eth twise in the yeere throogh 
their smith oner their head*.’’— Ilackluyt; Voyages, 
111. 781. 

2. Fig.: The highest point of a person’s 
fortune ; the highest or culminating point of 
any subject referred to. 

44 By my prescience 
I find my eenith doth depend upon 
A mo*t auspicious star. Shakesp. : Tempest, i *. 

zenith-distance, a. The zenith-dis- 
tance of a heavenly body is the arc intercepted 
between the body and the zenith, beiDg the 
same as the co-altitude of the body. 

zenith-sector, i. An astronomical in- 
strument, consisting of a telescope swinging 
upOD pivots, and having attached to it an 
arc graduated Into degrees aod miDutes. 
From the upper end of the telescope verti- 
cally haDgs down a flue silver wire, terminated 
by a weight supported Id water to keep ifc- 
steady. It is used for the eame purpose as 
the mural circle, viz., to ascertain the zenith 
distance of the several stars, but is more 
convenient from its greater portability. 
[Mural-circle.] 

zenith-telescope, «. The telescope of 
a zenith sector. 

# zen'-lth-al, a. [Eng. zenith; ~aL] Of or 
pertaining "to the zenith. 

44 In order to ohUia It* zenithal distance. "—Airy .• 
Popular Astronomy, p. 84. 

*©'-6-lIte, s. [Gr. £ft«j (z?<5)= to boil, anti 
KiBog ( lithos ) = atone ; Ger. zeolith.] 

Min. : A name given to a group of minerals 
belonging to the hydroua silicates, charac- 
terized by much intumescence on the applica- 
tion of heat. 

zc-6-lith'-i-fonn, a. [Eng. zeolite); i con- 
nective, and form.] Having the form of 
zeolite. 

ze-o-llt'-ic, a. [Eng. zeolite); -ic .] Of or 
pertaining to zeolite; consisting of or re- 
sembling zeolite. 


sire, sir, marine; go, p<5t„ 
», 00 = e ; ©y = a ; qn = kw. 


fSte, f&t, f&re, amidst, what, fill, father; we, wSt, here, camel, her, there; pine, pit, 
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•Zeph^a-m'-ah, s. [Heb. rnc$ ( Tsephaniyah ) 
= Zepbantah (whom Jehovah has hid) : 
(tsaphan) = to hide, and PP (KaA) = Jehovah ; 
Sept. So^onov ; Vulg. SopAonias.] 

I. Scrip. Biog.: A prophet, son of Cnahl, 
who again was the son of Gedaliah, the son of 
Ainariah, the aon of Hizkiah (the king?). 


2. Old Test. Canon: The ninth in order of 
the twelve minor prophetic hooka. Zephanlah 
prophesied in the reign of Joaiah, king of 
Judah. Josiali, who came to the throne in hia 
eighth year(B.c. 641). tolerated idolatry till the 
twelfth year of his reign (641-636); nextforsix 
yeara more (630-624) he carried an a partially 
successful contest against It ; then during the 
remainder of hia life (624-610), ha made the 
reformation more aweeping, re-establishing 
Mosaic Institutions throughout the land. 
When tlia prophet wrote, the worship of 
Baal had not quite ceased, nor had other 
forms of Idolatry (Zeph. i. 4-5). His predic- 
tions, therefore, seem to have been uttered 
during the second period, some time hetween 
630 and 624. With this agrees the reference 
in ch. li. 12-15 to the Impending destruction 
of Nineveh, which took place in 625. Ze- 
phani&h was contemporary with Jeremiah. 
The first chapter of the book denounces 
■coining judgment, described as tha day of 
tha Lord [Day, C. 3.], on Jerusalem and 
tha Jewish people. Tha aacond prophesies 
the destruction of Gaza, Askelon, and the 
Philistine cities generally, tha Moabltea, the 
Aminonltea, and tha Aasyrian capital Nineveh. 
‘The third censures the corruption of Jeru- 
salem, which had affected princea, judgea, 
priests, and propheta, and concludes with 
promises of future restoration and felicity. 
"The chief characteristics of this book are the 
unity and harmony of tha composition, tha 
grace, energy, and dignity of its style, and 
file rapid ana effective alternations oi threats 
•*n<l promises. Its prophetical import ia 
chiefly shown in tha accurate predictions of 
the desolation which has fallen npon each of 
the nations denounced for their Crimea ; 
Ethiopia, which is menaced with a terrible 
invasion, being alone exempted from tha 
doom of perpetual ruin. The general tone of 
the last portion ia Messianic, but without 
any specific reference to tha Person of our 
Lord. No serious controversy has ever taken 
place as to the-authenticity of Zephaniah. 


'Se phar'-^-vich-ite, s. [After Prof. Zepha- 
rovich ; soft -Ue (Min.).] 

Min.: A crystalline to compact mineral 
found in sandstone at Trenic, Bohemia. 
Hardness, 5*6; ap. gr. 2'37 ; colour, greenish, 
yellowish, or grayish-white. Compos. : essen- 
tially a hyd rated phosphate of alumina, with 
the probable formula AI 2 O 3 PO 5 + 6 HO. 


x£ph-yr, * zeph’-yr-iis, * zeph -it, a. 

[Fr. zephyre = the west wind, from Lat. 
zephyrum , accus. of zephyrus = the west wind, 
from Gr. fe<f>vpos ( zephuros ), allied to £«*#> os 
(sophos) — darkness, gloom, the dark or even- 
ing quarter, the west. } f 

1. Ord. Lang. (Of aU forms) : The west wind ; 
hence, poetically, any soft, mild, gentle 
breeze. By the poets Zepliyrus was personi- 
fied and represented as tha mildest and 
, gentlest of all the aylvan deities. 

•* Where sweet myrrha-brea thing tephir In the aprlng 

Oeutly dlatila bU nectar-dropping shower*.” 

Drayton. Idea 68. 

2. Entom. (Of the form zephyrUB) : A genus 
of Lyesenidae, having fore wings with eleven 
nervures, the subcostal ona emitting two 
bram-hea before the extremity of the dUcoidal 
cell, and a bifurcating ona beyond. Species 
few, chiefly from Europe and Asia. 

zor'-da, a. [A South African word.) 

Zool. : Sparmann’s name for Cants or Megal- 
atis zzrda, believed to be identical with the 
Fennee (q.v.). 

ztf-re'-ne, t. (Gr. bjpaiyto (xeraino ) = to parch, 
to dry up. 

Entom. : The typical genua of Ze re nidge. 

• zS-ren'-i-d®, s. pi [Mod. Lat cerate); 
Lat fem. pi. adj. euff. -idoe.) 

Entovi. : A family of Geometrina. An- 
tennae of the mala thick, not pectinated; 
abdomen in the same aex long ; winga broad, 
entire. Caterpillar abort, thick, leading 
exposed. Genera and species considerable In 
number. 


zSr-i'-ba, za-red -ba, s. [Egypt zerebak — 
a thorn hedge.] A word which came into 
u/w> in tha early part of 1884, during the 
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military operations In Egypt, to denote an 
enclosure the aides of which ara formed of 
prickly brushwood, sheltered hy which a forca 
may camp comparatively safe from sudden 
surprise. 

‘•When the aqoiira «u broken the newt apread to 
the teriba that we were defeated.”— Graphic, April 6, 
1884, p. 823. 

zS-ri'-tls, 3 . [Mod. Lat., formed from Gr. 
twain* (xeraino) s s to parch, to dry up.] 
Entom. : A genua of Lycaenldse. Red butter- 
flies with brown borders and metallic spots 
on the under surface of the hind wings. 
Natives of Africa. 

zer - 6 , a. [Fr. = a cipher in arithmetic, from 
ltal. zero, a contracted form of zef.ro or 
zifo, parallel to zifra = a cipher, from Arab. 
eifr—Bi cipher (q.v.). Zero and cipher are 
doublets.] 

1 . In common language, aero means no 
thing; in arithmetic it la called naught, and 
means no number; in algebra, it stands for 
no quantity, or for ft quantity leas than any as- 
signable quantity ; a cipher ; nothing, denoted 
by 0 . 

2. Astron. : Tha first point of Aries. [Aries.] 
(Prof. Airy: Pop. Astronomy, p. 119.] 

3. Therm.: The point (0°) in the scale of a 
thermometer from which numbera with the 
-+- sign are counted upwards, and thosa with 
the — sign downwards. In Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer zero is — 82°, i.e. t 32 degrees below 
the freezing point of water. In the Centigrade 
and Reaumur's scales zero is that freezing 
point itaelf. 

Absolute zero: The point at which any 
given body is supposed to contain no heat. 
It is — 273* C. Temperatures reckoned from 
It are called absolute temperatures. It is 
fixed from observation of tha fact that a gas 
is increased part of its volume for every 
degree of the Centigrade thermometer. 

zero-point, t. The point indicating the 
commencement of any acala or reckoning. 

zero-potential, *. [Potential, B. 2.] 

zest, s. [O. Fr. zest (Fr. zeste) = a piece of the 
akin of a citron or lemon, tha English sense 
being due to the use of lemon or citron for 
flavouring, from Lat. schistos, schistus = di- 
vided, from Gr. ctviotgs (schistos), from tryiCw 
(schizo) = to diviern.] 

*L A piece of orange or lemon peel, used to 
giva a flavour to liquor, or tha fine thin oil 
that aqnirts ont of it when squeezed ; also 
the woody, thick akin quartering tha kernel 
of a walDut. 

2. Something which gives a relish or plea- 
sant taste ; something which aervea to en- 
hance enjoyment ; hence, that quality which 
makea a thing enjoyable ; a pleasant taste, & 
relish. 

" Liberality of disposition sod conduct gives the 
highest test and relish to social Intercourse."— Copan : 
Ethical Treat., Disc. L 

3. Relish or keeDnesa of pleasure expe- 
rienced ; keen enjoyment ; gusto. 

“ They Joined *nd partook of the rude fare with the 
we sf of fatigue and youth.”— Lytum. { Annandale .) 

* zest, v.t. [Zest, z.] 

1. To add a zest or relish to. 

‘•Whso my wine's right. I never care It should be 
tested."— Cibber : Careless Husband, ill 

2. To cut, as the peel of an orange or lemon, 


from top to hottom in thin slices, or to 
squeeze, as peel, over the surface of anything. 

ze'-ta, i. [Lat. zeta, for diceta = a chamber, a 
dwelling, from Gr. &otra (diaita) = a way of 
living, mode of life, a dwelling.] A littlo 
closet or chamber ; applied by some writers 
to the room over the porch of a Christian 
church, where the sexton or porter resided, 
and kept the church documents. (Britton.) 

• ze-te'-tlc, a. & s. [Gr. 6 )Trjn*<$g (zitetikos), 
from <*}Tfw (zetea) = to seek.] 

A. As adj. : Proceeding by enquiry. 

B. As svbst.: A seeker; a name adopted by 
some of the Pyrrhoniats. 

zote'-tfes, s. [Zetetic.] A name given to 
that part of algebra which consists in the 
direct search after unknown quantities. 


ze-tlo'-p-la, z. [Mod. Lat., dimln. from Lat 
zeta = a drawlug-room, a summer-house.) A 
small withdrawing-room. 


zeug'-lta, s. [Gr. £evym|* (zeugiUs) = yoked 
in pairs.] 

Min. : An altered variety of Metabrushita 
(q.v.). 


zeug'-ld-dSn, a. [Gr. Stithy (zeugU) = the 
strap or loop of the yoke through which tue 
oxen's heads were put ; suit -odon.} 
Palceontology : 


1. The type-genua of Zeuglodontidse (q.v.). 
Tha remains wera formerly supposed to be 
reptilian, and were named Basflosaurua by 
Harlan. They were re-named by Owen (who 
demonstrated their Mam- 
malian character), and the 
new name was chosen be- 
cause tha first section of a 
molar examined was taken 
from the base of the crown, 
where it was beginning to 
divide into the roots, aod 
thus it looked like two 
single teeth yoked or linked 
together. (Trans. Geol. Soc. 

Land., aer. iL, vol. vi., p, 

67.) The names Phocodon 
and Phocodontla ara some- 
times given to the genus and 
family respectively, from the 
seal-like character of the dentition. Several 
species from the Eocene of the United States; 
a portion of a skull from the Barton Clay 
(Eocene) of Hampshire, England. 

2. Any species or individual of the Zauglo- 

dontia (q.v.). / 



OUOLODOX. 


*’Th* rarlieat CeUceana of whoaa orgxai ration w# 
have anythiog like complete evidence are the Zeu$lo- 
dons of thr Eocene period, which approach In the 
•tincture of akull aod teeth to a more generalized 
mammaliau type thao either of the existing sub- 
order*, Tha smaUoeaa of the oerehral cavity com- 
pared with the ]aws and the rest of the akull they 
•hure with the primitive forma of many other type*/* 
— Kncyc. Brit. (ed. 8th), xv. 3W. 


zeug'-lo-dont, a. & s. [Zecglodontia.] 

A. As adj . : Of or belonging to the Zenglo- 
dontia. 

B. As subsl : Any individual of the Zeuglo- 
dontia. 


t zeug[-l 6 -dSn'-tI-a (or t as sh), t zeug- 
lo-don-tl-dae, *. pi [Mod. Lat. zeuglo • 
don, genit. zeugtodont(is ) ; Lat. neut. pi. adj. 
suir. -ia, or fem. -idee.] 

Palaeont. : A group or family founded to 
include certain extinct Cetaceans of doubtful 
affinities, only known by fragmentary remains 
of Eocene age. In the aoterior part of both 
jawa the teeth are simple, conical, or slightly 
compressed, and sharp- pointed. Dental for- 
mula: i. 3—3, c. 1—1, p.m. and m. 5—6 
8 k all elongated and much depressed, brain- 
cavity very small, strong sagittal crest. The 
characters of the dorsal vertebrae and the 
articulation of the ribs appear to have resem- 
bled those of Platanista. Huxley considered 
these animals to have been intermediate be- 
tween the true Cetaceans and the Beala. By 
aome authorities the group ia made to include 
Zeuglodon (= Phocodnn), Squslodon, and 
Saurocctea. Prof. Flower substitutes for it a 
sub-order (Archaeoceti), and makes the Squal- 
odona a separate family. [Bqoalodontidal] 

zeug'-ma, f. [Gr., from fevywju (zeugnumi) 
= to join.] [Yoke.] 

Gram. : The connexion of one word with 
two words or with two clauses, to both of 


•boil, b 6 $; p6iit, jd^l; cat, gcll, chorus, 9hln, bench; go, gem; thin, (his; sin, as ; expect, Xenophon, e^ist. -trig, 
-clan, -tian = shan. -tion, -si on = shiin ; -(ion, -§ion = zhiin. -clous, -tious, -eious = sh&s, -ble, -die, Ac. = b^L d^L 
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zeugmatic— zinc 


which it does not equally apply : ao that, for 
one of them, another word (to be gathered 
from the sense of the passage) must be 
mentally supplied. Zeugma is therefore a 
species of ellipsis ; both abbreviate discourse. 
Where the word to ba supplied Is a form of 
another in the sentence, as “ 1 love you, and 
you [love] me," the construction is elliptical ; 
where the sense requires a different word : as, 
“ The sun ahall not burn thee by day, neither 
the moon [injure thee] by nigbt " (Ps. exxi. 6. 
Prayer Book), it is zeugma. 

zeug m&t'-Ic, a. [Zecoma.] Of or pertain- 
ing to the figure of apeecb known aa zeugma, 

zeun'-er-Ito (eu as oi), s. [After Prof. 
Zeuner, of Freiberg ; auff. - ite ( Min.).] 

Min. : A tetragonal mineral, isomorphoua 
with Uranite, which it much resembles in 
ita physical characters. Hardneaa, 2 to 2*5 ; 
sp. gr. 3*2; colour, grass- and apple-^reen. 
Compos. : a hydrated araenate of aesquioxide 
of uranium, and protoxide of copper. First 
found at the Weisaer Hirsch mine, Scb nee- 
berg, Saxony. 

ze -US, a. [Lat, from Gr. fouos (zaios) = the 
dory or doree (q.v.).] 

1. Ichthy.: A genus of Cyttidse, with six 
apeciea, from the Mediterranean, the tem- 
perate ahorea of the Eastern Atlantic, and 
the coasts of Japan and Australia, all of them 
in high esteem as food-fishes. A series of 
bony platea runs along the base of the dorsal 
and anal fina, and thera is another aeries on 
the abdomen. The best-known apecies is 
Zeus/aber, which was well known in classic 
times. [Doree.] 

2. Palceont. : From the Miocene of Licata, 
Sicily. 

xeux'-rte, s. [Gr. (zeuxis) = a span, a 

joining; auff. -ite (Min.).'] 

Min. : A variety of tourmaline (q.v.), found 
in the United Mines, St. Day, Cornwall. 
Occurred in acicular interlacing cryatala of a 
pale-brown colour. 

zeu'-zer a, a. [Gr* fntyw/u ( zeugnumi ) = to 
join, to yoke.] 

Entom. : The typical genus of Zeuzeridse 
(q.v.), with one British apecies. Antennse of 
the male pectinated at the base, the apex 
filiform ; abdomen stout in the male, rather 
slender in the female. 

zeu-zer'-I-deo, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. zeuzeria ) ; 
Lat. fem. pt. adj. auff. -idee.] 

Entom. : A family of Bombycina. Antennae 
at least as long as the thorax, wings rather 
distant at the base. Caterpillar naked, with 
a horny plate on the second segment. It feeds 
within the sterna of trees, reeds, Ac. Among 
tli a best known apeciea are those popularly 
called the Wood Leopard and the Goat Moth 
(q.v.). 

zey'-lamite, s. [Zeilanite.] 

zey'-soum, a. [An Egyptian word.) 

Bof. : The flowerheads of Santolina fragran - 
tissima , aold in the ahops of Cairo aa a sub- 
stitute for Camomile. 


in ita almost complete Insolubility in ether. 
A mean of three analyses gave : carbon, 84 64 ; 
hydrogen, 14*63. 


zif, ziph, ziv, s. [Heh. *1) (ziv\ from nrn 
(zachach) = to shine, to be beautiful, referring 
to the splendid appearance nf the flowers 
during the month (Gesenius) ; or from Assyrian 
Giv = the Bull, the constellation Taurus. 
(Rawlinson: Herod, i. 622.)] 

Hebrew Calendar : The second month of the 
year, extending from the new moon in May to 
that in June ; or, according to aome Rabbia, 
from the new moon in April to that of June. 
(1 Kings vi. i. 87.) In aome copies of the 
A.V. the spelling ia Zif, tn othera Ziph ; in 
the R.V. Ziv, which ia the correct form. 

• zif '-fi-us, a. [Etym. doubtful ; perhaps for 
xiphias = the aword-flsh.] Some aea monster. 

" Huge xijjiui whom mariner* eechew.” 

Spenoer; F. ft., II. xil. SI. 

zig &n'-ka, s. [Russ.] 

Music: A dance popular among the Russian 
peasantry, similar in its figures to the English 
country dance. 


zig'-a-rf, s. pi. [Zinoari.) 


Zlg -zAg, a. <fc t. [Ft., from Ger. zichzach = a 
zigzag ; zichzach segeln = to tack in sailing ; 
Sw. sichsach = zigzag.] 

A. As adjective: 

1. Ord. Lang . ; Having sharp or quick turns 
or flexurea. 

** More zigzag pnthe tempt ua right a ad left."— 
Queen, Sept 26 , 13*5, 

2. Bo L : [Flkxuous, 2.]. 

B. As substantive : 

L Ord. Lang.: Something having short, 
aharp turns or angles, as a line. 

'* But that osceot wu made by only tlx tigzagt,”— 
Scribner’ t Magazine, Augu*t, 1877, p. 462. 

IL Technically: 

1. Arch. : A zigzag moulding ; a chevron or 
dancette. [See illustration under Chevron.] 

2. Fort. : One of the trenches leading to- 
wards the besieged works, and communicat- 
ing between the several parallels. Tt turns to 
the right and to the left, but with a general 
curved course, in auch a manner as not to be 
enfiladed by the guns of the fort. 

3. A salmon-atair, fish -way, or flah-Iadder. 

zigzag-moulding, s. [Chevron, Dan- 
cette.] 


zig -zag, v.t. & {. [Ziozao, a.] 

A. Trans. ; To form with short sharp tnrng 
or angles. 

** The middle atle hi* oa each elde four Norman 
round archea zigzagged ." — War ton : Ilittory of Kid- 
ding ton, p. 4. 

B. Intransitive : 


I. To move or advance in a zigzag fashion; 
to make zigzaga. 


" He zigzagged back and forth from tuft to tuft."— 
Scribner t Magazine, July, 1377, p. 284. 

2. To waver in, or change one’a words or 
opinions. 




Speak In amhlguon* and he* luting tone#, tigtag- 
“ thit way and that way, and beating about the 
Daily Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1887. 


zfb'-et, zib'-Sth, s. [Fr. zibet; Itah zibetto; 
Low Gr. ^a-ntTiov (zapetion).] [Civet.] 

Zool.: Viverra zibetha, a Sumatran civet. 
Length about two feet aix inches, tail eleven 
inches ; head rounded, bulging before the ears, 
and then rapidiy contracting into a ahort 
muzzle; fur close, soft, and downy, with black 
and white lines on the back, and apota in trans- 
verse undulations on the back and aidea ; tail 
faintly ringed. In Travancore, in India, there 
was a government establishment for the rear- 
ing of these animals, tbe civet obtained from 
them being used in perfumery and in Hindoo 
medicine. 

zl-bc -tbum (th as t), a. [Zibet.] The civet 
derived from the Zibeth (q.v.). 

zle'-ga, s. [Etym. doubtful.] Curd produced 
from milk by adding acetic acid, and after 
rennet has ceased to cause coagulation. 
( Brands A Cox.) 

zi e-tris-i'-ki te, a. [After Zietriaika, Mol- 
davia, where found ; auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A member of the group of hydro- 
carbons resembling ozocerite in its physical 
characters, bnt differing from that substance 


•zig-z&g'-ger-^, a. [Eng. zigzag; -ary.) 
Zigzag or irregular course. 

” When my Uncle Toby discovered tbe transverse 
zigzaggtry of my father’s approach to it."— Sterne : 
TrUtram Shandy, IL 113. 


t zig'-z&g-gjf, a. [Eng. zigzag; -y.] Having 
aharp turns ; zigzag. 


" The zigzaggy pattero hy Saxone invented 
Was cleverly chiselled and well represented." 

Barham: Ing. Leg. ; St. Romwdd. 


zfl'-ia, a. [The Egyptian name of Zitta mya- 
groides.] 


Bot. : The typical genua of Zillidae (q.v.). 
ZiUa myagroides , is a large glabrous herb, with 
round white branches, and oblong toothed 
leaves, which are boiled and eaten by the 
Arabs like cabbage. (Loudon.) 


zH'-lah, $. [Hind.] In Hindustan, a local 
division of a county ; a shire or county. 


zHl'-er-thite, a. [After Zilierth(al), Tyrol, 
where found ; auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A name given to a bright green 
variety of Actinolite (q.v.). 


zD'-li-d®, «. pi. [Mod. Lat. zill(a) ; Lat. fem. 
pb adj. suff. -idee.] 


Bot. : A family of Orthoploce*. Silicle Inde- 
hiscent, auh-globose, one or two-celled, each 
with a aingla globose aeed. Herbs from the 
Mediterranean region. 

zlm'-a-p&n-ite, s. [After Zimapan, Mexico, 
where found ; suff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. .* Stated to be a chloride of Irou, crys- 
tallizing in the rhombohedral system. A 
doubtful species. 

zlmb (b ailent), s. [Arab. — a fly.] 

Entom.: A dipterous Insect described by 
Bruce aa being common in Abyssinia. It Is 
aaid to resemble the tsetse (q.v.) of the south- 
ern parts nf Africa, and to be equally hurtful 
to cattle. It is a little larger than the common 
bee, and thicker in proportion. 

zi rn-£nt- wa'-te r, e. [Ger. cement wasser, lit. 
= cement or cementation water ; cf. ccmentkup- 
Jer — copper deposited in water.] A name 
given to water found in copper mines ; water 
impregnated with copper. 

zl-moc'-ca, s. [Etym. doubtful.] (See etym. 
and compound.) 

zlmooca-sponge, a. 

Zool.: Euspongia zimocca, a sponge with 
a dark brownish-yellow skeleton, the chief 
fihres of which are soft, thin, elastic, and 
almost free from aand, while the under 
fibres are dense and thick, rendering the 
aponge itself abnormally bard. 

zT-mome, #. [Zymome.] 

zlno, s. [Dan. and Sw. zink; Fr. zinc; cogn. 
with Ger. zlnn = tin*] 

1. Aetron. : It has been ascertained by spec- 
troscopy that there is zinc in the auu. 

2. Chem. & Comm. : A divalent metallic ele- 
ment, symb. Zn. ; at. vrt., 65; found in con- 
siderable abundance in many parts of Britain, 
in Silesia, and in the neighbourhood of Aix 
la Chapelle. It ia extracted from the native 
carbonate by first roasting the ore, mixing it, 
with charcoal or coke, and subjecting the 
mixture to a full red heat in an earthen retort. 
The reduced metai volatilizes, and is con- 
densed by suitable meana. It is bluish- 
white, tarnishes alowly in the air, is crystal- 
line and brittle, with a density varying "from 
6*8 to 7*2. Between 121° and 149° it has the 
property of becoming malleable, and after 
auch treatment retains this character when 
cold. At 411° it melts, and at a bright red 
beat boils and volatilizes. Ordinary zinc dis- 
solves readily in dilute acids, but pure zinc is 
lesa soluble unless it is in contact with 
platinum, coppar, or aome other lesa positive 
metal, with which it can form a galvanio 
circuit. Solutions of zinc give a white 
precipitate with hydric sulphide. In con- 
sequence of its lightness and cheapness, 
aheet zinc is employed for lining baths and 
cisterns, for guttera, apouta, and roofs ; for the 
latter purpose It is usually corrugated. Zinc 
plates are much used aa generators of elec- 
tricity in voltaic batteries and in zincography 
(q.v.). Zinc ia alao an important factor in 
the manufacture of alloys, and in the prepar- 
ation of galvanized iron (q.v.). 

3. Pharm.: Oxide of zinc given in small 
doaes is a tonic and astringent, acting bene- 
ficially on the nervous system in chorea, 
epiiepsy, hysteria, neuralgia, &c. ; in large dosea 
It is emetic ; externally it is a desiccant and 
astringent. Sulphate of zinc and acetate of 
zinc produce similar effects. So apparently 
does the carbonate, which, however, is not 
much employed medicinally. Chloride of zinc 
iaused externally as an eaeharotic; valeri- 
anate of zinc ia a nervine tonic and antispas- 
modic, also an anthelmintic. (Garrod.) 

^ Zinc occurs somewhat abundantly In the 
United States, whera ite production ia rapidly 
increasing. In 1889, the yield was 68,860; in 
1890, 63,683; in 1891, 80,334 ahort tons, chiefly 
smelted in Illinois, Kansas and Missouri. In 
Great Britain tbs annual yield of the zino 
mines ia about 23,000 tone, half Df It coming 
from Wales. 

zlnc-ash, a 

Chem. : The impure gray oxide formed whan 
zinc ia heated in contact with air. 

zlno-azurite, $. 

Min. : A mineral of uncertain composition, 
said to have been found in a mail blue cryatala 
In tbe Sierra Almagrera, Spain. Plattner 


l&te, fat, laro, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wgt, here, carnal, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p#t, 
or, wore, wqlf; work, whd, b6tl ; mute, ciib. cure, ^nite, our, riilo, full; try, Sjrrian. «e, 00 = e ; ey = a; an = kw. 
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states that it consists of sulphate of zinc, car- 
bonate of copper, and some water. (Dana.) 

zinc -butter, *. [Zinc-chloride.] 

zinc-chloride, «. 

Chem. : ZnCl* Zinc-butter. Easily pre- 
pared by dissolving the metal in hydrochloric 
acid. It is a nearly white translucent sub- 
stance, fuaible, and very deliquescent ; easily 
soluble in water and alcohol, and forming a 
double aalt with aal-ammoniac ; very useful 
in tinning and soft soldering copper and iron. 
It is also useful as an antiseptic, and, like 
sulphuric acid, withdraws the elements of 
water from organic bodies. 

zinc-oyanldc, *. 

Chem. : ZnC 2 N 2 = Zn(CN)a. A white in- 
soluble powder, obtained by adding hydro- 
cyanic acid to zioc acetate. It is deconmpoaed 
hy acids with evolution of hydrocyanic acid, 
but is soluble in excess of potassic cyanide, 
the solution yielding on evaporation octa- 
hedral crystals of potassic zinc cyanide. 

zlno-ethide, x. [Zinc-ethvl.] 

zinc-ethyl, 

Chem. : ZntQjHa)* Zinc-ethide. An organ o- 
metallic compound discovered by Frankland, 
and formed by heating ethyl iodide with zinc 
in a sealed glass tube or copper cylinder. 
The zinc eth-iodide is flrat formed, which, 
when distilled in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
ia resolved into zinc iodide and zinc ethyl. 
It is a mobile, volatile, and disagreeable 
smelling liquid, boiling at 118°, and having a 
specific gravity of 1*182. It takes fire instantly 
on coming in contact with the air, and water 
decomposes it violently with formation of 
zinc hydroxide and ethane (ZnH 2 0 2 -4- C^Hg). 

zlno fahlcrz, s. 

Min. : A variety of Tetrahedrite (q.v.), con- 
taining zinc. 

zinc-iodide, «. 

Chem. : Znlo. Obtained by digesting iodins 
with excess of zinc and wster, till the colour 
of the Iodins disappears. It separates in 
regular octahedral or cu bo -octahedral crys- 
tals, is very deliquescent, and dissolves easily 
in water. When heated in contact with tlie 
air, it is decomposed, iodine being evolved 
and zinc oxide produced. 

zinc methldo, *. [Zinc-methyl.] 
zinc-methyl, t. 

Chem.: Zn(CH 3 >2. Zinc-methide. Prepared 
In the same manner as zinc-ethyl. It ia a 
colourless mobile liquid, boiling at 46*, and 
having a specific gravity of 1*386 at 1Q‘5‘, and 
la spontaneously inflammable. These com- 
pounds enable ua to build up carbon com- 
pounds from others lower in trie scale. With 
carbon oxychloride they form ketones, e.g., 
COCl 2 +Zn(CH 3 )2 = ZnCl 2 + CC^CH^ (ace- 
tone). 

zinc-oxide, a. 

Chem.: ZnO. Zinc white. Prepared by 
burning zinc in atmospheric air. It ia a white, 
tasteless powder, insoluble in water, but 
freely soluble In acids, and ia employed as a 
substitute for white lead, especially in paint 
work that ia exposed to the action of the 
fames of sulphuretted hydrogen. 

zinc-oxychloride, s. 

Chem.: ZnCl 2 .3Zn0*4H 2 0. Basic chloride 
of zinc. Obtained by evaporating to dryness 
an aqueous solution of zinc chloride. It ia a 
white powder, insoluble in water, and giving 
off half ita combined water when heated to 
100*. It ia used as a paint for wood, atone, or 
metal, dries quickly, and is free from odour. 

zino-phyllite, z. 

Min. : The asms as Hopei te (q.v.) 

zinc-spinel, s. 

Min. : The same as Automolite (q.v.). 

zinc-sulphate, s. 

Chem. : ZnS0 4 +7QH 2 . White vitriol. 
Prepared by dissolving the metal in dilute 
sulphuric acid, or hy roasting the native sul- 
phide. Ita crystals are hardly to be distin- 
guished by che eye from sulphate of magnesia. 
It has an astringent metallic taste, dissolves 
in two and a half parts of cold and in a much 
smaller quantity of hot water, and ia chiefly 
used in calico-printing. 

zlnc-vltrlol, «. [Zinc-sulphate.] 


zinc-white, s. [Zinc-oxioe.] 

zinc, v.t. [Zinc, a.] To coat or cover with 
zinc. [Galvanize.] 

zlnc-a-qet'-a-mide, *. [Eng. zinc, and 
acetamide.] 

Chem.: C 4 H 8 Zn"N 2 0 2 . A white powder 
formed hy the action of acetamide on zinc- 
ethyl. 

zlnc-a-lu'-mfn-ite, *. [Eng. zinc, aud alw- 
minitc.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring in minute hexa- 
gonal plates at ths Laurium mines, Greece. 
Hardness, 2*6 to 8*0 ; ap. gr. 2*26 ; colour, 
white. Compos. : a hydrated sulphate of 
alumina and zinc, with the formula 2ZnS0 4 + 
4ZnH 2 0 2 + 3A1 2 H<50 8 + 5aq., which requires, 
sulphuric acid, 12*43 ; alumina, 24*12 ; oxide 
of zinc, 38*12; water, 25*28 = 100. 

zlrio-Am'-^l, zlnc-^m'-^l-xd©, * [Eng. 

zinc , aud amyl; -ide.] 

Chem. : Zn(C 6 H]])2. Zincamylide. Acolonr- 
less, transparent, mobile liquid, prepared by 
heating zinc with mercuric amyliae. It has a 
ap. gr. of 1*022 at 0°, boils at 220°, hut gradu- 
ally decomposes at 240°, yielding amylene and 
amylic hydride. In contact with the air it 
fumes, and) when dropped into oxygen gas 
burns with a dazzling white flame and alight 
explosion. 

zlnc-Am-^I-Ide, z. [Zincamyu] 

zfnc'-Ic, a. [Eng. zinc ; -ic.] Of, pertaining 
to, or containing zinc. 

zlho-If'-er-OUS, a. [Eng. zinc, a., and Lat. 
/era = to bear, to produce.] Producing zinc: 
as, zinciferous ore. 

zinc'-ite, r. [Eng. zinc ; auff. Ate (Min..); 
Ger. zinkit, rothzinkerz ; Fr. zinc oxyde.] 

Min. : A mineral of sparse occurrence, at 
present only known to have been found at 
certain mines in Sussex County, New Jersey. 
Crystallization hexagonal ; hardness, 4 to 4*6 ; 
sp. gr. 6‘43 to 6*7; lustre sub-adamantine; 
color, deep-red, streak orange-yellow ; trans- 
lucent to aub-tranalncent ; fracture, sub- 
conchoidal ; brittle. Compos.: oxygen, 

19-74; zinc, 80*26—100, whence the formula 
ZnO. 

zfook'-cn-ite, zlnk-cn-ite, $. [After 

Herr Zincken, the director of the Anhalt 
mines ; auff. -He (Min.).] 

Min. : An orthorhombic mineral, occurring 
mostly in divergent groups of hexagonal 
prisms at Wolfaberg, in the Hartz Mountains. 
Hardness, 8 to 8*5 ; ap. gr., 5*30 to 5*35 ; lustre, 
metallic ; colour and streak, steel-gray ; 
opaque. Compos.: sulphur, 22*1 ; antimony, 
42*6 *, lead, 35*3 = 100, thus yielding the for- 
mula PbS+ 81)283. 

zlric -ky, zlnk'-^, a. [Eng. zinc, s. ; -y.] 
Pertaining to zinc ; containing zinc ; having 
the appearance of zinc. 

zln-cd-, pref. [Eng. zinc, and 0 connect.) Of 
or pertaining to zinc (q.v.). 

* zinco polar, a. 

Galv. : A term applied to the surface of the 
zinc presented to the acid in a battery. 

zinc -ode, s. [Eng. zinc , and Gr. oSos ( hodos ) 
= a way.] The positive pole of a galvanic 
battery. 

gfn'-ofl- graph, s. [Eng. zinc, and Gr. ypd<f>u 
(graphd)— to write, to draw.] A design drawn 
by zincography (q.v.); an impression taken 
from such a design. 

" 111 a* tr* ted with fall-page tinted tincographt,'’— 
n*ld, Jan. 23, 1RM. 

zin-ctfg'-ra-pher, *. [Eng. zincograph ; -er.) 
One who practises zincography. 

zin-cd-gr&ph'-io, zlh-c^-gr&ph'-Ic-al, 

a. [Eng. zincograph(y) ; -ic, -icai.) Pertain- 
ing or relating to zincography. 

zlh c5g , -ra-ph^» * [Zincograph.] An art 
in ita easential features similar to lithography, 
the atone printing-surface of the latter being 
replaced hy that of a plate of polished zinc. 
The design la drawn on the zinc-plate with a 
material which resists acid. The surface of 
the plate being hitten away leaves the design 
in relief to he printed from by the ordinary 
mode in printing from woodcuts. The first 


attempts at zincography were made by H. W. 
Eberliard of Magdeburg iu 1805. 

zinc'-old, a. [Eng. zinc; auff. -old.] Re- 
sembling ziuc ; pertaining to ziuc. 

* zin ci>l' y-sis, 8. [Pref. zinco-, snd Gr. 
Avtns (lusis) = aetting free.) 

Elect. : The same as Electrolysis (q.v.). 

* zin'-C<5-lyte, s. [Pref. zinco-, and Qr. Auta* 
(lutos) = that may be dissolved. 

Elect. : The sama as Electrolyte (q.v.). 

zln'-cd-nine, *. [Eng. zinc ; on connect., and 
suff. -ine (Min.).] 

Min. .* The same as Hydrozincite (q.v.). 

zih-co-ni$e, *. [Eng. zinc; 0 connect, snd 
Gr. *oVt? (fconis) = powder.] 

Min. : The same as Hydrozincite (q.v.). 

zin'-c6-$ite, zln'-k6-§ite, x. [Eng. zinc ; 
08 connect, and auff. -ite (Min.).] 

Min. : A doubtful mineral, said to be an 
anhydrous sulphate of zinc, occurring ip 
crystals iaomorphous with those of anglesite 
and barytes. 

zlno -ous, a. [Eng. sinc 7 a. ; -oiw.) Peilain- 
ing to zinc, or to the positive pole of a voltaic 
battery. 

zlno-tfx'-yl, s. [Eng. zinc, a. ; oxygen), snd 
-yU 

Chem. : The name given to the diatoraio 
radical, 0 2 Zn. 

zin'-dl -kite, s. [Anglicised from the Arablo 
name.] 

Muhammadanism (PL): A heretical sect 
who believe that the world was produced 
from four eternal elements, and that man is a 
microcosm. They disbelieve in God, the re- 
surrection, and a futuro life. (Brewer.) 

zln'-ga-rl, zin'- ga nee, zig'-a-rf, *. [See 

extract.] A gypsy (q.v.) 

*’A remarkably perfect epouymlc historical myth 
accounting for the iypelesor Egyptians may be found 
cited seriously lu ' Blackstone's Commentaries ’ : when 
Sultan Selim conquered Egypt in 1617, sevoral of tbe 
natives refused to submit to the Turkish yoke, and 
revolted under one Zinganeus. whence the Turks 
called them Zingane**, hut, being at length sur- 
rounded and banished, they agreed to disperse in 
small parties over the world, Ac. Ac ." — Tylor ; Prln 
Cult. (ed. 1873) L 400. 

zing '-el (z sa dz), $. [Low Gsr.) 

Jchthy. : A name applied by some writers tc 
any individual or species of the genua Aapro 
(q.v.). The name ia mors properly limited to 
the. type-apeciea, Aspro zxngel, about a foot 
long, with a weight of two pounds ; back 
greenish-brown, sides yellowish with s shade 
of gray, belly whitish, four cloudy brownish- 
black bands, more or less distinct, on aides. 
Found in the Danube and its larger tributary 
streams. ( Seeley : Freshwater Fishes of 

Europe.) 

* zin -gho, b. [Zinc, a] 

zln'-gi-an, a. [Etym. doubtful.] 

PhiloL : A name sometimes given to the 
‘ South African family of tongues. Called also 
Bantu snd Chuana. A peculiarity of this 
family is the use of clucks or clicka Id speak- 
ing. [Click, a., A. II. 1.] 

zIn'-&X-bor, b. [Lat. zingiberi , from Gr. 
£y>a'/3epis (zinggiberis) — ginger.] 

Bot. : Ginger ; the typical genua of Zingi- 
berac&ae. Indian herbs with creeping^jointed, 
wooffy rootstocks; lesvea in two ranks, 
sheathing the stem, flowery In conical spikes, 
inner limbs of the corolls with only one lip, 
and the anther with a simple recurved horn 
at the end. Zingiber officinale ia the Common 
Ginger ; It is cultivated throughout India. 
[Ginger.] Z. Cassumunar is said to be car- 
minative, like the former species. 

zin-^t-ber-a'-^S-se, 8. pi. [Mod. Lat. zingi- 
ber ; Lat fem. pi. adj. auff. -aceoc.) 

Bot. : Gingerworta ; an order of Endogena, 
the typical one of the alliance Amomalea. 
Aromatic herbs, with a creeping, often jointed 
rhizome. Stem simple, formed of the co- 
hering bases of the leaves ; leaves simple, 
sheathing, with a single midrib, from which 
very numerous parallel veins aivergs at an 
aente angle snd proceed to the margin ; 
flowers generally in pairs, and lying among 
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zingiberaceous --zizyph.ua 


*pathaeeon3 bracts ; calyx superior, short, 
tuhular, three-lobed ; corolla, tnhular, Irregu- 
lar, with six segments In two wtiorls, the inner, 
morphologically viewed, being transformed 
sterile stamens, untransformcd stamens, three, 
two of them abortive ; filament of the former 
not petaloid ; anther, two-celled ; style, fili- 
form ; atigma, dilated, hollow; ovary, more 
or less perfectly three-celled, with the pla- 
centa in the axis ; fruit, usually a capsule, 
three- or sometimes one-celled ; aeeds, many. 
Closely akin to Marantaceae, with which they 
were formerly combined, but differ in their 
two?eelled anther, and in the possession of a 
vitellus round the embryo. Natives of the 
East Indies and some other tropical countries. 
Genera, twenty-nine ; species 247. (Lindley.) 

zin-gi ber-a'-<3eous (ce as sh), a. [Mod. 
Lat. zimiberaec(a}) ; Eng. adj. enff. -<wa.] Of 
or pertaining to ginger or the Zingiberace® 

(q.v.). 

zink'-en-Ite, a [Zinckenite.] 
zlnk'-$p, a . [Zincky.) 

aritn'-nl-a, a [Named after John Godfrey Zinn 
(1727-£9), professor of botany at Gottingen.] 
Bat. : A genus of Heliopsideae, with six or 
seven species. Ray consisting of five per- 
sistent florets ; fruit crowned by two awns. 
Elegant American plants. They are culti- 
vated for the beauty of their flowers. 

zinnwaldlte(asdzinn'-vald-Ite),«. [After 

Zinnwald, Bohemia, where found ; stiff, -tie 
(Mtn.ll 

Min. : A variety of Lepidolite (q.v.X 
zln'-zl-ber, a [Zingiber.] 
zin-zi-bor a -^e-oo, s. pi [Zinoiberaceas.] 
zin-zi-ber a r -ceou8 (ce as sh), a. [Zingi- 

BERACEOUS.] 

Za'-on, a [Heb. p 1 ? (tsion) = exposed on a 
sunny place; nrr} (tsachach) = to shine, to 
glow with heat, to be exposed to the ann.] 

1. Lit: A mount or eminence of Jerusalem, 
the royal residence of David and his suc- 
cessors. 

2. Figuratively: 

(1) A dissenting chapeL [Bethel, 2. (1).]] 

(2) The theocracy or church of God. 

t ziph-i'-I-dae, s. pi. [Mod. Lat. ziphiC us); 
Let. fern. pL adj. stiff. -idee.] 

Zool. : A family of Cetacea, equivalent to 
ZIphiinae (q.v.). 

zlph-I-i'-nao, #. pi [Mod. Lat. riphi(us); 
Lat fem. pL adj. fluff, -in®.] 

Zool. : A snb-family of Physeterid®, with 
fonr genera, Hyperoodon, Mesoplodon, Ber- 
ardlos, and Ziphius (q.v.). Teeth of mandible 
rudimentary, except one or two pairs, which 
may be largely developed, especially in the 
males ; spiracle single, crescentic ; pectoral 
fin small, ovata, all five digits well developed. 
They appear to feed chiefly on small cephalo- 
poda, and occur singly or in small herds. 

zlph i-old, a. & a. [Mod. Lat riphi(us ) ; 
Eng. anff. -oid.] ^ ' 

A. As adj. : Of, belonging to, or resembling 
the sub-family Zipbiinse (q.v.). 

B. As mbit. : Any individual of the ZipbiinsB 
(q.v.). 

xlph'-I-iis, 9. [Mod. Lat, from Gr. $C <f>os 
( xiphos ) = a straight sword. Named from the 
pointed snout of the species.] 

Zool, & PaloeonL : A genua of Ziphllnae (q.v.). 
Several apeciea have been described, some of 
them probably under mors than one name. 
The best known is the type Ziphius caviro*- 
<rts, from 
the Medi- 
terranean. 

It was on an 
Imperfect 
skull of 
thla spe- 
cies, picked 
up on the skull or eiphiub cavirostris. 
Mediter- 
ranean coast of France, In 1804, and described 
by Cuvier, who thought that it belonged to an 
extinct animal, in hla Ossemens FossUa, that the 
genus was founded. Teeth of this or of an al- 
lied species from the Suffolk and Antwerp Crag. 



zip'-pe-ite (z as tz), t. [After Prof. Zippe, 
the miueralogi3t at Prague ; suff. -itt (3/i?L).J 
Min . ; A mineral occurring as an alteration 
product of uraninite (q.v.) at Joachimathal, 
Bohemia. Acicular, sometimes in rosette- 
like groups of needles or small botryoidai. 
Hardness, 8*0; colour, shades of yellow. 
Compoa. : essentially a hydrated sulphate of 
sesquioxide of uranium. 

zir'-carb-ite, s. [Eng. Hr(con), carMonate ), 
and auff. -iU(Min.).j h 

Min. : A name given by 0. U. Shepard to a 
doubtful mineral whose chemical composition 
waa undetermined. Stated to have been 
found with cyrtolite, at the granite quarries 
of Rockport, Massachusetts. 

zir'-con, ar’-con-ito, s. [The Cingalese 
name.] 

Min. : A mineral occurring only In crystals 
or crystalline grains. Crystallization, tetra- 
gonal. Hardness, 7*5 ; ap. gr. 4-05 to 4 -75 ; 
lustre, adamantine; colour, very variable, 
shades of red, yellow, brown, green, &c. ; 
translncent to transparent. Compoa. : silica, 
33*0; zirconia, 67 0 = 100, hence the formula 
ZrOjSiO* Dana adopts the following altered 
varietiea as aub-epeciea : Malacone, Cyrtolite, 
Tachyaphaltite, (Eratedite, Anerbachite, and 
Bragite. (See these words.) 

zircon-syenite, *. 

Petrol : A variety of 8yenlte (q.v.), charac- 
terized by the presence of zircon in distributed 
crystals. | 

zir'-con-ate, «. [Eng. nrcon(ic); -ate.] 

Chm. (PL): Compounds of zirconia with 
the stronger bases. 

zir-oo'-ni-a, «. [Zirconium.] [Zibconium- 

OXIDS.J 


a large circulsr sound-hole near the 
middle; the strings, thirty-two in number, 
in some cases iacreased to forty and even 
forty-six, being made of ateel, brass, catgut 
and ailk covered with fine silver or copper 
wire, and tuned by pegs at one end. Five of 
the strings are stretched over a fretted key- 
board, and are used to play the melody, the 
nngera of the left hand stopping the strings 



ZITHER 


on the frets, the right hand thumb, armed 
with a metal ring, striking the strings, which 
are tuned in fifths, and have a chromatic 
range from c in the second apace of the bass 
stall' to Don the sixth ledger line abova ths 
treble. The remainder, called the accom- 
paniment strings, are struck hy tiie flrat three 
flngera of the right hand, and, as they are not 
stopped, produce only the Bingle note to 
which they are tuned. Whilst playing the 
performer rests the Instrument on a table 
with the key-board aide nearest to him. The 
viola zither, in which the resonance-box Is 
heart-shaped, Is tuned like the violin (q.v.X 
and Is played with a bow. The form of the 
instrument is like that of the viola, hut the 
body rests on the lap of the seated player, 
while the head is placed on the edge of a 
table. 


zireonia-light, t. One In which a etick 
of oxide of zircouium is exposed to the flame 
of oxy-bydrogen gas. Invented by Tessi6 dn 
Motay. 

zir-c8n -lo, a, [Eng. zircon(itim): -ic.\ De- 
rived from or containing zirconium. 

zirconio-acid, s. 

Chern. : Zirconia In combination with bases. 

zir'-con-Ite, s. [Zircon.] 

zlr-od'-m-um, *. [Mod. Lat., from zircon 
(q.v.).] 

Chen. : A tatratomic element intermediate 
between aluminium and siliclum ; symb., 
Zr ; at. wt., 90 ; first obtained from zirconlte 
by Klaproth in 1789. Like ailicium, it is 
capable of existing in three dtffereut states, 
amorphous, crystalline, and graphitoidal. 
The amorphous and crystalline are obtained 
by processes similar to those described for 
preparing the corresponding modifications of 
silicium (q.v.). The graphitoidal variety Is 
cht&ined in light scales of a steel-gray colour, 
by decomposing sodium zirconata with iron. 
It ia but slowly attacked by sulphuric, nitric, 
or hydrochloric acid, even when heated, but 
dissolves readily In hydrofluoric acid, 

zirconium-chloride, *. 

Chen. : ZrCl*. A white crystalline mass 
prepared by beating zirconium In chlorine 
£as. When treated with water, it la converted 
into oxychloride of zirconium, Zr0Cl«i,80H2. 

ziroonium-oxide, s. 

Chen. : ZrO 2. Zirconia. A white, taste- 
less, inodorous powder, obtained by heating 
zirconium to redness in contact with the air. 
It is Insoluble in ordinary acids, soluble with 
difficulty in hydrofluoric acid, but dissolves 
readily when heated with concentrated sul- 
phuric acid 

zirl'-lte, s. [After Zirl, Tyrol, where found : 
auff. -tie (Afm.).] 

Min. : A name given by Pichler to an opal- 
like hydrate of alumina, probably identical 
with gibbsite (q.v.). 

zither, zithorn (as tzlf-er, tzlt-ern), $. 

[Ger., from Lat cithara (q.v.).] [Cittern.] 

Music: A development of the Instrument 
known to the Greek® as cithara (q.v.). In 
the early part of the nineteenth century It 
became a favourite with the peasantry of the 
Styrian and Bavarian Alps, and was Introduced 
into England about 1850, chiefly by Herr Curt 
Schulz. The zither conslste of a resonance- 


zl-za'-nl-a, s. [Lat, from Gr. £t£dvu>v ( ti - 
zanion)= the darnel.] 

Bol : A genus of Oryzese. A grass with 
monoecious flowers, the males being above 
and the females below on the panicle. Malea 
with small, round, membranous glumes and 
two pales, the inferior one flve-nerved and the 
superior one three-nerved. Females without 
glumes ; pales two, the lower seven-nerved, 
the upper three-nerved. Known species five. 
Zizania aquatica is Canada rice. It has a 
pyramidal panicle of flowers, and ia commonly 
met with in atreams in North America, from 
Canada to Florida. The aeeds, which are 
bland and farinaceous, are largely eaten by 
the North American Indiana, and also support 
multitudes of wild fowL It was once cul- 
tivated In Middlesex and In Roaa-shire. 

Zl'-zel, «. [Sousuk.] 

zi'-z^-phus, 8. [Lat., from Gr. £&v$op (zlzn- 
pfcon) = the tree whose fruit Is the jujube. J 
[See det] 

I. Bot. : A genns of Rhamnace®. Shrubs or 
small trees, with spiny etipnlea, alternate 
three-nerved leaves, a apreading flve-cleft 
calyx, five hood-like petals, five stamens, a 
five-angled disk, adhering to the tube of the 
calyx, and having enclosed within it the two- 
to three-celled ovary. Fruit berry-like, the 
atone or kernel with two or three cells, and a 
single flattened seed In each. Widely distri- 
buted, but having their metropolis in the sub- 
tropical parts of the Eastern hemisphere. 
The berries of Zizyphus Jujuba^ the Indian 
plnm, cultivated throughout India and Bur- 
mah, are eaten both by Europeans and natives. 
They are called Jujnbes, and are of a mucila- 
ginous, mawkish taste. Z. vulgaris , wild in 
the Punjaub, and cultivated in Bengal, also 
furnishes some of the jujubes of commerce. 
The fruits of Z. nummular ia t Z. rugosa , and 
Z. CEnoplia are also eaten in India, but ara 
Inferior to the genuine jujubes; The fruit of Z. 
Joazeira is eaten like jujubes In Brazil. Z. 
Lotus is by some believed to be the Lote-tree 
(q.v.) or Lote-bush, the fruit of which pro- 
duced such effects on the classical Lotophagi 
(q.v.X It grows in Barbary, where it is called 
sadr , and ita berries, which are collected for 
food, nabk. The negroes of the Gambia pre- 
pare a wine from the fermented berries of Z. 
orthacanthus. The fruit of Z. nummularia. 
which grows in India, is considered to be cool 
and astringent, and it is given In bilious dis- 
orders. The bark of Z . Jvjuba is said to be a 
remedy for diarrhoea ; the root in decoction ia 
given in fever, and, powdered, ia applied to 
aorea. In the Himalaya districts the hark is 
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used as a tan and a dye-stuff. The hark of Z . 

a large scrambling ahrub fonnd ill 
parts of Iudla, is also used for tan- 
for dyeing black. The root of Z . 
Naptca I a given as a remedy in windy colic. 

Z. Jvjuba, Z. nummularia, Z. rugosa, and Z. 
vulgaris , yield a gum. A decoction of the 
leaves of Z. glabrata is said to purtfv the 
blood. The dried fruits of Z. vulgaris are 
considered suppurative, expectorant, and 
fitted to purify the blood. The bark is used 
as an application to wounds and sores. The 
kernele of Z. soporifbrus are regarded hy the 
Chioese as soporific. The bark of Z. Joazeiro 
Is bitter, astringent, somewhat acrid, and 
tends to produce eickness. Z. Baclri^ from 
the Gambia, Is believed to be poisonous. 

2. Palceobot. : Two species of Zizyphus are 
found in the Middle Eocene of England. 

ZO-, pnf. [Zoo.} 

zd-&d'-u~-l», ». pi [Mod. Lat., from Gr. fwrj 
(»2) = life, and aSiji' (ctdZn) = & gland.] 

Bot. : The locomotive spores of some Con- 
fervas. 

ao-ftn-thar'-f-a, i. pi [Mod. Lat., from 
soanthus (q.v.).J 

Zool <£ Palae&nt. : An order of the class 
Actinoroa (q.v.), having the chambers and 
tentacles generally six in number, or consti- 
tnting aome multiple of eix, however largely 
they may be increased. The Zoantharia are 
divided Into three sections, according to the 
character of the skeletal etrnctnre 

1. Zoantharia Mslacodennata, containing 
the Sea-anemones and their allies. There are 
three families : Actinidae, Ilyanthidse, and 
Zoanthidse (q.v.). The group Is cosmopolitan, 
and preeminently characteristic of the lit- 
toral and Uminarian rones, very few forms 
extending ta 600 fathoms, and but one genue 
being pelagic. They have left no trace In time. 

2. Zoantharia Sclerobaaica : Black Co rale, 
principally from the warmer seas, but foand 
at various points in the North Atlantic, and 
recorded from Greenland ; depth from four 
to eevera) hundred fathoms. [Oo&al, x.,Tf 1.] 

3. Zoantharia Sderodemaata. (MxuitEPOR- 
ABIA.] * 

A pi. [Mod. Lat .zoanthfus); 
Lat, fem. pi. adj. sufE, -idie.] 

Zool : Tha type-family of Zoantharia Mala- 
codermste. Polypes adherent, united by a 
creeping or crust-like coenoesrc, rarely soli- 
tary, incapable of locomotion. True corallum 
absent ; a pae ado-skeleton, generally formed 
by particles of stone or sand embedded in the 
ectoderm. [Zoanthus, EpizoxNTHua, Poly- 
THOA.) 

sd-&n'-thrA-pJr» [Pref. so-, and Gr. 
av0pairo<i ( anthropos) = a man.] 

Pathol : A kind of monomania in which 
the patient believes himself transformed into 
one of the lower aniraale. Lycanthropy 
(q.v.) comes under this head. 

ZD-&n’-thiis, «. [Pref. zo- t and Gr. 

(antkos) = a flower.) 

Zool.: The type-genus of Zoaulhldse (q.vA 
Body elongated, conic, and pedunculated, 
springing from a base common to several 
polypes ; mouth linear and transverse, In the 
centre t)f a disc bordered by short, Blender 
tentaculs. The sole European epecies of the 
genns, Zoanthus couchii , ie found on the 
British coasts. 

ZO-ar-ces, «. [Gr. frapiafi (zoarkes) = sup- 
porting or maintaining life : £<*>n (zoe) = life, 
ana apjce'w ( arkeo ) = to support.] 

Ichthy.: A genua of Blenniidse, with two 
species: Zoarces viviparus, the Viviparous 
Blenny (q.v.), from the European, and Z. 
anguillaris, from the North American side 
of the Atlantic. The latter ie by far the 
larger, reaching a length of from two to three 
feet. Body elougate, with rudimentary scales ; 
conical teeth In jawe ; dorsal flu long, with a 
depression on tail ; no separate caudal fln ; 
ventrals short, formed by three or four raye ; 
gill-openings wide. 


SB© 

ning and 


ZO-bo, zo'-bu, s. [Native name.) 

ZooL : (See extract), 

** Among tbs character!* tic auimiU* [of th# Tibetan 
Himalaya] may be named the Yak, from which U 
reared a croee breed with the ordinary borned cattle 
of India— locally called aobu."—£nc$a. Brit. led. »th) 
xLSM. 


z5c'-co, zo'-cle, zoc -co-lo, x. [ltal. soo 

colo , from Lat. soccus = a sock (q.v.>J 
Arch. : A Socle (q.v ). 

zo'-di-S-c, * zo'-di&k, * zo-di-acke, * zo- 
dlake, s . [Fr. zodiaque , from Lat. zodiacus, 
from Gr. £to$ta*6s ( zodiakos ) = of or pertain- 
ing to animals, whence o £wSta*6v (ho zo- 
diakos) = the zodiac circle, eo called from 
containing the twelve constellatlous repre- 
sented by animals, from Cu>Stov ( zddion ) = a 
small animal, dimin. from f<jj<n/(zoon).] [Zoon.] 

• 1. Ord. hang. : A girdle, a belt, a zone. 

•‘Byhlaflde, 

Ax In a glistening zodiac, hung hie eword. 

Milton: r. L., xL nr. 

2. Astron.': The zone or broad belt of con- 
stellations which the sun traveraee during the 
year In paseing around the ecliptic. The 
moon sod major planets also move within the 
same area. The breadth of the zodiac Is 
about eight and a half degrees on each side of 
the ecliptic, or seventeen in all. It ia inclined 
to the equinoctial at an angle of about 28 3 28 , 
the points of intersection being reached 
by the sun, one at the vernal and the other at 
the autumnal equinox. The great circle of 
the zodiac was divided by the ancients into 
twelve equal portions called signs. They 
were named from the coostellations then adja- 
cent to them In the following order : Aries, the 
Earn ; Taurus, the Bull ; Gemini, the Twins ; 
Cancer, the Crab ; Leo, tbe Lion ; Virgo, tbe 
Virgin; Libra, tbe Balance; Scorpio, the 
Scorpion ; Sagittarius, the Archer ; Capri - 
coraus, the Goat; Aquarius, the Water- 
bearer ; and Pisces, the Fishes. The Bun 
formerly entered Aries on March 20 ; now, 
owing to the precession of the equinoxes, the 
point of the heavens intersected by the 
celestial equator and the ecliptic, technically 
called the first point of Aries, has moved well 
into Pisces. 

zo’-di-a-caJ, a. [Eng. zodiac ; -a/.] Of or 
pertaining to the zodiac. 

♦* ± philosophic*! explanation n f tbe toMacal xy»' 
Um.“--1Varfn : Mint. Mnf. Postrp. toJ. ilL 

zodiaocU-oonsteUatlons, s. pi 

Astron.: The twelve constellations from 
which the signs of the zodiac are named. 

zodiacal-light, s. 

Astron . : A pearly glow spreading over a 
portion of the eky near tha point at which 
the sun is just about to rise in the morning 
or has just set in tbe evening. It extends 
from the horizon a considerable distance to- 
wards the zenith, and is best seen in the 
tropics in spring evenings about the time of 
the vernal equinox. In the latitude of Lon- 
don It is seen chlefiy in tbe western part of 
the sky in early epring after the evening 
twilight, and at tbe close of antumn before 
daybresk in the eastern horizon. The gene- 
rally accepted theory of the zodiacal light ie 
that it conslets of a continuous disc, whether 
of meteora or any other auhBtance, in which 
the Bun is central. 

zd'-S-a, [G r * £<*"? = Hi 0 -) 

Zool : A pseado-genue of Cruetaces, founded 
on the larvae of eome of the higher forms. 
Thera 1 b a cephalo-thoraclc ehleld, often pro- 
vided with long spiniform processes, the 
longest of which project upwards from the 
middle of the back ; the tad region is deve- 
loped, but withont appendages ; lateral eyes 
are preseut In addition to the median eyes. 

zoea stage, s. 

Zool : The earliest stage in the development 
of the higher Crustacea, 

ZoeV-litz-ite (imtlal z as tz\ *. [After Zoe- 
blitz, Saxony, where found ; suff. -ife (Min.).] 

JtftTu: A light yellow massive mineral 
occurriog in serpentine. A hydrated silicate 
of magnesia ; probably an impure talc. 


zo-S-prix -I-scope, x. [Gr. £>tj (roe) = life ; 
wpS£« (praarw) = action, exercise, and <ncoirew 
(skopeo) = to eee.) A zoogyroscope (q.v.). 


BO'-S trope, s. [Gr. (zoe) = life, and zp6p 
(trope) = a turning.] A mechanical toy de- 
pending, like tbe thanmatrope, for ite interest 
upon the constancy of visual impressione. It 
consists of a rotating drum, open at the top, 
Iq which, around ite inner peripheiy, are 
placed stripe of paper having figares of men, 
animals, Ac. in varyiog positions. By turn- 
ing the cylinder tha images are seen through 


slots In ite npper side, giving the effect of 
action to the flguree. For Instance, a clown 
jumping through & hoop la represented In 
perhape a dozen different poaitione. The 
turning of the drum brings into view ? in 
rapid succession, these varying positions 
until they blend into a perfect Image full of 
motion, and operating to simulate natural 
action. A man sawing wood, an snimal kick- 
ing, an acrobat playing with cluba, may be 
thus eh own in apparent motion. 

zo -har, *. (Heb. (t$ochhar) = whiteness, 
Bplendour.) 

Hebrew Literature: A cabalistic commentary 
on the Old Testameat. 

* zo-l-lo'-an, a. [See def.) Pertaining or 
relating to Zoliua, a severe critic and gram- 
marian of Ainphipolie, who severely criticised 
Homer, Plato, and Socrates ; hence, applied 
to bitter, severe, or malignant criticism or 
critics. 


* zo'-El-iam, ». [Zoilean.] Illiberal or carp- 
ing oriticism ; unjust censure. 

TT Jennings (Curiosities of Criticism , 1881, 
p. 83) credits Tupper with having coined thie 
word. It is, in reality, much older. 

“ Uriug candid ayts xmto the m ratm.1 el men** 
works, and let not ioilitm or detraction bUst well-ip- 
tended labour*.’ — Brovrnt : Christian Morals, pt. iL, 

u 


ZO-I -6- din, *. [Pref. xo-, and Gr. (iodis) 
= violet-like.J [Iodine.] 

Chem . : Bonjean’e name for the violet- 
coloured substance deposited from tlia water 
which dripe from glairiue, taken out of sul- 
phurous springs. 


zoi'-fite, x. [After Baron von Zola ; auff. -ite 
(Min.).] 

Min.: An orthorhozabio mineral, formerly 
regarded as a variety of epidote, but now 
shown to be a distinct species. Hardness, 
6 to 6-6 ; sp. gr., 8*11 to 3'38 ; luBtre, pearly 
on cleavage faces, vitreous elsewhere ; colour, 
ehadee of gray, apple-green, peach-blossom to 
rose-red. Compos. : silica, 39*0 ; alumina, 
22 8; lime, 37-8 = 100, whence the formula 
2(iCaa*HAl 2 03)38i02. Dsns divides as fol- 
lows : A. Lime-zoisite, (I) culinary, colours 
gray to white and brown, (2) roee-red or 
thulite ; B. Lime-eoda-zoieiie, which includes 
Sftusaurite in part. 

zd'-kor, ». [Native name.) 

Zool. : Siphneus aspaUtx, a mole-rat from 
the Altai mountains. It lives in subterranean 
runs like those of the mole, bnt of much greater 
extent. 


zo'-la-l^m, «. [From Emile Zola, & French 
novelist (bom 1840), whose writings chiefly 
consist of Intensely naturalistic descriptiooe 
of profligacy and low life.) Excessive natural- 
ism ; literature dealing exclusively, or almost 
exclusively, with the woret aide of human 
nature. 

I have had in view a particular form of ZoUtism 
much ia vogue at thi* moment.”— A thoncDum, Dec, SO. 
1882, p. 878. 

zo-la-fst'~lo, a. [Zolaism.] Ezceeslvely 
naturalistic ; employing or delighting in ex- 
cessive naturalism. 

« How could he then find comfort In Xolaistic 
Franco I "—A thsnstum, Jan. SO. 188«, p. ICO. 

Zoll'-ver-ein (z as dz), s. [Ger. zoU — toll, 

duty, and verein = union or association.) 

1. The German commercial or cuetoms 
union, founded originally in 1827, but ex- 
tended greatly after tbe war of 1866, when, 
owing to political considerations, Prussia ob- 
tained a preponderating influence in the onion, 
which included the North Germsn Bund, 
Bavaria, WUrtemburg, Baden, Hesse, and 
Luxemburg. Thie arrangement was brought 
prematurely to an end by the formation of the 
German Empire. By article 83 of the coneti- 
tution Df the Empire, the territory of the 
Zollvereln coincides with the territories of the 
Empire, with the exceptions of the free porta 
of Hamburg, Allons, Bremen, Bremerhaven, 
Geesteraiinde, and Brashe, and eouie com- 
munes of the Grand-duchy of Baden, while 
Luxemburg and the Austrian canton of Jung- 
holz are included In It. Ite object is the 
regulation of a uniform rate of customs duties 
throughout the various stetea comprised in 
the union. The free porta were included Id 
the Zollvereln in October, 1888. 


boil, b6& : p<at, cat, 9*11, chorus. Shin, bench; go, gem; thin, this; Bin. a? ^expect, 

-dan. -tlan = ghan. -tion, -Blon = shun ; -tlon. -$lon = zh&n, -clou*, -tlout, -aiou» - thus, -ble, -dlo, ic. bcl, drt- 
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zomboruk — zoogloea 


2. Hence, any commercial or customs union. 

*' TJ le a Bep .? bU ?* of Ceotml sod Sooth America, 
^ Domioro, mod the BraxilUn Empire haV^ 
* w “blnetoo to promote 
Americfta ZoUeerexn to the exclusion of the goods 
of other oountriee.’*-^!. J amts’ t OcueCts. M*y l<^ 

zdm'-hd-nilc, *. [Zumbooruk.] 

■6 -mi-din, s. [Gr. mo* (zomot) = broth 
tlSo* (eidos)=. resemblance, and Eng. sufC. -in. 

Chem. .•Berzelius' name for that portion of the 
extract of meat which is inaoluhla in alcohol 

/• IJ**-. from Gr. fry] (zone) = a 

girdle, from fawvm. ( zonnumi ) = to gird.] 

1. A not. ; (See the compound). 

2. Pathol. : A name for Shinglee (q.v.). 
zona-pellucida, ». [Vitelline-mem 

BRANS.] 

a * J En * ^)' *^-1 Haying the 
character of a zone, belt, or atripe. 

zonal pelargoniums, a. pi, 

Bot,: Pelargoniums which have on their 
leaves zones of one or more colours differing 
from the ground colours. 

A beit or girdle which native Christiana am 
Jews in the East were obliged to wear, to 
disunguiah them from the Muharamadana. 

5 - [Fern. sing, of Ut. zonarius 
— pertaining to a belt or girdle.] 

Bot. : A genoa of Fucacese, akin to Padlna 
(o.v.), but not marked with concentric lines. 
Xhe apeclea occur chiefly in warm countries: 
only one or two are British. 


SO -nar-J, a. [Lat. zonarius — of or pertain- 
ing to a belt or girdle.] ^ 

ZooL : Of or pertaining to that form of de- 
ciduous placenta !n which tha villi are ar- 
ranged in a belt . {Huxley.) 

ZO -nate, a. [Eng. zcm(c ) ; -ate.] 

Bot . : Marked with zonea or concentrio 
banda of colour. Akin to ocellated, but with 
the concentric bands more numerous. 

zone, ». [Ft., from Lat. zona (q.v.),J 

L Ordinary Language : 

’U girdle, a beit ( Milton : P. L., r. 280.) 

2. Any weli-marked band or stripe running 
round an object 

*3. Circuit, circumference. (Milton: P.L.. 
v. 558.) * 

H. Technically : 

I. Anal. : A region of the body formed by 
Imaginary lines drawn around it tranavaraeiy. 
Used spec, of the abdominal zones or regions. 

2. Biology: 

(1) A atripe or belt, as of colour, on s plant 

a shell, Ac, ^ 

(2) A certain atratnm of sea- water, tba 
depth of the upper and under surfaces of 
which are generally measured or calculated 
in fathoms. There are five zonea to mark the 
bathymetric distribution of marine animals. 
Borne of them are named from the distribution 
of sea-plants, which also they mark: 

The LtttonO Zone, between tide nmrke. 
fr^m a .* m l n > ri * n Zoa ®’ tT ° m lQW wat4r 40 fifteen 


w— * ^v/vuu • UUUUIQU 1AU1UU11, 

3. Geog. : One of five Imaginary belts anr- 
rounding the earth. They are the North 
Frigid Zone, 
between the 
North Pole 
and the Arc- 
tic Circlo; 
the North 
Temperate 
Zone, be- 
tween the 
Arctic Circle 
and the Trop- 
ic of Cancer; 
the Torrid 
Zone, be- 
tween the 
Tropic of 
Cancer and 
the Tropic 
©f Capri com; 



ZOxstCS. 


vi vapuwru; 

<, the Sooth Temperate Zone, between the Tropic 
of Capricorn and the Antarctic Circle ; and the 


South Frigid Zone, between the Antarctic 
Circle and the South Pole. 

4. ff«o7. (Pi.); Particular beds in the stages 
or divisions of certain geological formations. 
[Ammonite, Primordial-zon8.] 

5. Math. : The portion of the aurfsce of a 
sphere included between two parallel plane*. 

(1) Annual zone: [Annual, 1!. 8. (fe)J. 

(2) Ciliary zone : [Ciliary zone], 

(3) Isothermal zone : [Isothermal], 

* zone, v.t. [Zone, «.] To encircle with, or i 
with a zone (q.v.). 

„ . , , *' Hi* embrxe* 

Had toned h«r through the alghL w 

Keats : Endymion, IL 

zdned, a. [Eng. zon(e ) ; -cd.] 

V\, Havin 2 a or belt ; wearing a girdle 
or beit. 

2. Having zones or bands resembling zones, 
striped ; in botany the same as Zonate (q.v.). 

“ 8b® brought u« Academic ®Uka. ia ha® 

Tb® lilac, with ® silk®n bood to ench 

And toned with gold. “ Tennyson : Princess, a A 

* zone'-less, a. [Eng. zone;-fc«.] Destitute 
of a zone or girdle ; ungirded. 

44 1“ CftT®l«»® loldj loo®® fell htr toneless T®®f 
Mason : Isis. 

•*on-ic, #. [Eng. zone; -ic.] A zone, a gir 
die, a belt. ° 

zdn'-nar, i. [Zonar.] 

tEng - Mn<,) -' ocon ' iect - 
Afin. ; The same as Chlorastrolite (q.v.). 

ZO-nS-trich -I-a. *. IGr. fin, (rtnl) = , 

S rdle, and rptxias (trichias) = one that is 
iiry.) 

OrnitK ; A genus of Fringillidse, with nine 
species, ranging over the whoie Nearctio 
and Neotropical regions. Beak slightly con- 
ical, upper mandible straight and somewhat 
pointed ; wings moderate, reaching as far as 
upper tail-coverts ; tarsus high, toea long. 

zo-nu-la, $. rut = a lit tie girdle j dimln. 
from zona (q.v.).] 

Anof. ; A small zone : as, the Zonula of 
Zinn, the anterior portion of the hyaloid 
membrane which la firmer and more fibrous 
than the reet Called aiao the Suspensory 
Ligament of the Lens. (Quoin.) 

ZO-nu-lar, a. [Eng. zonul(e ) ; -ar.] 

1. Ord. Lang. : Of or relating to a zone ; 
zone-abaped. 

2. ZooL : Of or pertaining to that form of 
non-decidoons placenta in which the feetai 
villi are arranged in a comparatively broad 
band. (Glossary to Hvxletfz Class, of Animals.) 

xo nule, a. [Adi min. from #one(q.v.).l A 
little zoLe, band, or belt, J 

• zo'-nu-USt, s. [A donbia dimln. from zone = 
sone-ule-let.] A little zone or belt ; a zonnle. 

44 So frail®* thftt riband ’bout my JuU»*< walit : 

Or Hlr a ■ ■ w '♦ (■ ■— 1 _ a •_ . . . m ' 


~ * umuu wut mj v oiui 1 

Or like— nay, ‘tl* tbftt tomdet of for*." 

Merrick : Upon Julia's Ribbon. 

z^nuiM-dai, s. pi. [Mod. Ut. z<mur(us); 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. -wto.] v ' 

ZooL : A family of Brevilingula (q.v.) with 
fifteen genera containing fiay-two species. 
Their distribution is ramarkahla; more than 
half the family come from South Africa, 
others are from Madagascar, America (from 
Mexico to British Coinmbia), and three of the 
genera form a distinct aub-gronp — the Glass 
Snakes— from North Africa, North America, 
BOa H l * ea . st of Euro P e . the Khasya 
Hills. The family contains forma which have 
the ahape of lizards, and others which are 
serpen tiform. Head pyramidal or depressed ; 
body covered with scales In croas banas ; aides 
with distinct longitudinal fold ; limbs four, 
atrong, entirely wanting, or concealed beneath 
the akin ; ears distinct, eyelids present. 

zd-mir'-us, a. [Gr. ( zfinl ) = a belt, and 

ovpd (oura) = the tali.] 

Zool. : The type-genus of Zonoridm (q.v.), 
with several epecies, from the aonth and east 
of Africa and Madagascar. 

ZO-&-, zo-, prtf. (Gr. <[<2o»» (z5on) = s living 
creature, an animal.] A common prefix in 
compounds of Greek origin, signifying animal, 
as zoology zoophyte, zoospore, Ac. 


zo6, t. Originally tha abbreviated name of tha 
London (Eng.) Zoological Gardena; now ap. 
plied to a,ny zoological garden. 

zo-d-cip'-sa, 8. [Pref. zoo-, and Ut capsa 
= a repository, chest, or box.] 

toSFnuizittif&r 1 maa ot B »- 

l6 («?r™i t .] !Pr€f - ^ 4nd Gr - 
BoL : A zoospore (q.v.). 

zo d-cau -iSn s. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. *av\6i 
(kaulos) ~ a a talk, a atem.J 

Biol .- An erect branching, tentaculiferous 
colony-stock, as in the genus Deadroaoma 

zo^dHJhem'-io-al, a- [Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 
chemwxL] Of or pertaining to zoochemistry 

a ot soockemical tsets to tha «ind- 

zo-d-chem'-is-tr^, * zo*dch'-d-my, #. 

[Eng. zoo-, and Eng. chemistry.] 

Nat. Science : (See extract). 

44 Study of the n*tare of tho *ab*Uoe«® occarrinc In 
th® ftaimftl economy— their properties ooomtttntfon. 

chemistry. —Prey : Exstdogy qf Man (tr. Barker), p. s. 

za-dch'-d-m^’, a. [Zoochemistry.] 

zd-d ^tf-i-tim (pi. zd-o-9^t'-i-a), *. [Pref. 
zoo-, and Gr. kvto? (kutos) = a celhj 
* , T . ha gelatin oua matrix excreted and 

Inhabited by various colonial Infusoria— e.a 
Ophrydium, Phalausterium, Ac. ¥ 

zd^dgn'-drf-iim ( P L zo-d-ddn r -drf-a), 
tre&f 16 ^ X0 °~ > *°d ^ r * ^* v ^P ov (dendron)= a 

Biel.: The tree-like colony-stock of anch 
Infusoria as Dendromonas and Epietylis. 

zo-ce'-^I-ibn (pL zo-ce^I-a), s. [Pref. zoo-, 
and Gr. ol*o* (oikos) = s dwelling.] 

v One of the cells or chambers in* 

habited by the poiypide of a Polytoon. In 
the Common Sea-mat (Flustra /oliacea) of th* 



u EtusZra fotiacea. n. A portion of tho oolonr 
msgalfled to *bow th® ZooecU. J 


British coast the zooecia may be made out 
with the naked eye, and are very clearly seen 
with a lens of moderate power. 

zo'-d-gdn, zo'-d-&ene, a. [Gr. 

(zoogenis) = born of an animal : pref. roi, 
and Gr. yewdt* (gennafi) = to prod nee.] 

Chem. : The same as Zoiodin (q.v.). 

"l 0 ’ ( ^ ng - *°°VtMy); -Ic] Of or 
pertaining to animal production. 

zd-dg'-dn-fr zd-dg'-dn-^, a. [Pref. 
tioL? 1 "* y * V ' <Tlt ’ (genesis, gone) = genera- 

NaL Science : The doctrine of the formation 
of the organa of living beings. 

zd-d-^e-d-gTS-ph'-Jo-al, o. [Pref. zoo-, and 
Eng. geographicaL] Of or pertaining to zoo- 
geography (q.v.). 

xd-d-ge-dg'-ra^ph?, a. [Pref. zoo-, and Eng. 

geography.] 

Nat. Science: Tba study of tba distribution 
of animals over the surface of the esrth, their 
migrations, Ac. 

• zd-o-gloe'-a, s. (Pref. zoo, and Gr. vAo U 
( gloia ) = glua.] 

, Bot. : A paeudo-gennsofSchizomycetea, con- 
sisting of Bacteria when they have reached 
the stage of development at which they form 
gelatinous colonies. They etill continne to 
grow and divide, and may again become active. 


f ?‘ her i w5 :. w8t> h * re ' cam ? 1 * h er. there ; pine, pit. sire, sir, marine; go. pSt, 
or, wore, w 9 l* work, who, sin ; mnte. etth. enre, unite, cur. riile, fuU ; try, Sihriaa. te, oe = e ; ey = i ; «n = kw. 
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gd-6gr-ra-pher, #. [Eng. zoographfy ); -er.) 
One Kh/f studies or practises zoography ; one 
who describes animals, their forms and habits. 
■’Upon Inquinr we Cod no mention hereof In ancient 
tnographerzf —Brown*: Vulgar Err our t. bk. v., ch. L 

zdA-gr&ph'-Io, zo-A-gr&ph'-lo-al, a. 

[Eng. zoographty ) ; -<c, -ical.] Of or pertaining 
to zoography, or the description or animals, 
their forms and habila. 

zd og'-ra-phfst, i. [Eng. zoograph(y) ; -ist.] 
One who describes or depicts animals; a zoo- 
grapber ; a zoologist. 

so og'-raph-ft »• [Qr. &ov (z5on) = an 
animal, and ypddrv (graphs) = to describe, to 
write.] A description of animals, their forms 
and habits 

" W* are conducted to zoography, and tbe whola 
body of pbysick. "—Glanvill: Vanity of Dogmatizing, 
cb. xxii. 

zo -6-g3fr'-^-so6p©, s. [Prefc roo-, and Eng. 
gyroscope.) An amplification of the zoctrnpe 
(q.v.) in which a series of successive instan- 
taneoQS photographs of sa animal in motion 
ars placed on a circular rotating glass, the 
photngraphs being alternately illuminated by 
an oxyhydrogen lantern, as the glass turns, 
throwing a single continuone, everchanging 
picture on a ecreen. Although the separate 
photographs show the successive positions of 
an animal in motion— for instance, a horae, in 
making a single stride— the zoogyroscope 
throws on the ecreen a vivid presentment of 
a moving animaL 

SD'-o id, zd’-old, 9. & a. [Gr. £$ov ( z5on ) — aa 
animal, and «I3o? (eidos) = resemblance.] 

A. As substantive : 

Bid. : An animal organism not indepen- 
dently developed from a fertilized ovum, but 
derived from a preceding individual by the 
process of fission or gemmation. Specially 
applicable to tbe Infusoria and other Protozoa, 
and to the component members of all stock- 
building communities, such as Polypes, 
Cnrais, and Polyzoa. 

B. As ad). : Pertaining to or reeembling an 
animal. 

sd-Al'-a-tr^, s. (Pref. zoo-, and Gr. \arp4i* 
(i latreia ) = worship.) 

Compar. Relig . : Animal worship ; adora- 
tion paid by man to any of the lower animals. 
This cultus seems to have passsd throagh 
three stages : (1) The aoimal was reverenced 
and propitiated as possessing a power greater 
than that of man ; (2) The animal was regarded 
as an incarnation of some deity or spirit; 
(8) It was raised, to. the position of a tribal 
ancestor. [Totem.] In the early history of 
the haman race zoolatry of some kind was 
very prevalent. Traces of it appear in the 
Bible as in the story of the Golden Calf 
made by the Israelites (Exod. xxxii). Zoola- 
try took deep root in the religious life of 
the ancient Egyptians, and all three forms 
flourished among that people. Jo venal opens 
his fifteenth satire with a scathing invective of 
Egyptian zoolatry, and detailed accounts of 
It occnr in Herodotas (ii.X Plutarch ( de 
Iside et Osiride ), Strabo (lib. xvii.), and Cicero 
(r U Nat. Dear., iii. 15). In classic times the 
chief form of zoolatry was serpent-worship 
(q.v.), though traces of other forms occur in 
the transformation myths of the poets. In 
the present day zoolatry survives chiefly in 
India [Vishnu, Hunooman, Zebu), among the 
enske-worahippera of the west coast of Africa, 
and the Red Indians of North America. 

" Tb* three motives ol animnl-womhip . . . vis., 
direct worship cl the animal for itself. Indirect wor- 
ship of It a* * fetish ected through by a deity. Add 
veneration for It as A totem or representative of s 
tribe -Ancestor, no doubt Account In no small measure 
for tbe phenomena of zoolatry among tbe lower races, 
doe allowaoce being also made for the effect* of myth 
and symbolism, of which we may gain frequent 
gUmpaee.” — Tylor : Prim. Cult. led. 187a), IL 237. 

zd-A-lite, «. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. KiOos (llthos) 
= a stone.) A fossil animal substance. 

* zo’-to'-A-£er, s. [Eng. zoology ) ; -er.] The 
sams as Zoologist (q.v.). 

’■ A a the naturalist* may tbos iilu strata pathology 
as a chymist, so may he do the lika as a zoologer. — 
Boyle: Work*, il. 84. 

zo-dltfg'-fo-al, a. [Eog. zoology) ; -leal.] 
Of or pertaining to zoology or ths science of 
animals. 

zoological-garden, *. A public garden 
iu which a collection of animals is kept. The 
gardens of the Zoological Society, Regent’s 


Park, London, are probably tbe finest io the 
world. Ths chief zoological gardens are : 


Pounded. 

Parts (Jardln dea 
Plantes) . . . 1TM 

London .... 1828 
Dublin . . . .1830 

Antwerp . . . 1843 

Berlin . . . .1844 

Brussels . . . 1881 

Rotterdam . . . 1857 

Melbourne . . . 1857 


Pounded. 
Frankfort. . . 1858 

Cologne . . . 1880 

Paris (Jardln d’Ac- 

cl imitation . . I 860 

Bamberg . . . 1888 

Moeoow . . . 1884 

Philadelphia . . 1874 

Cincinnati . . 1878 

Calcutta , , , 1878 


zoological-provinoe, s. 

Zool. : A zoological-region, 

zoological-region, i. 

Biol.: [Reoion, j. 11. 2.). 

Zoological Society, $. 

Societies ; A, society for the prosecution of 
zoological research ; specif., the Zoological 
Society of London, founded in 1826 by a body of 
scientists, among whom Sir Stamford Rafllea 
and Sir Humphrey Davy, Bart, were espe- 
cially prominent, “for the advancement of 
Zoology and Animal Physiology, and for the 
introduction of new and enrioas subjects of the 
Animal Kingdom.” Numerous societies have 
since been organized, in the cities of the United 
States and Europe, for inquiry into the charac- 
teristics and life history of animals. Zoologicsl 
study is the leading feature of many of onr 
prominent scientific Institutions, such as the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
of New York, and various others, and less 
exclusively of .the Smithsonian Institution of 
Washington. All these Societies and Institu- 
tions publish Proceedings or journals under 
other lities containing details of tbeir work and 
original communications iu zoology. 


zo-A-lS&'-lo-sl-l#, adv. [Eng. zoological ; 
-ly.) In a zoological manner; according to 
the teachings or principles of zoology. 


ZO-5 l'-A-gfot, «. [Eng. zoolog(y ) ; -ist.) 

Physical Science : A person skilled in or de- 
voted to zoology (q.v.). In modem usage the 
terra is being replaced by biologist 

ZO-6r-i-fey» i. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. \6yo* 
{logos) — a discourse). 

Natural Science : The stady of living animals, 
a branch of Biology, which also inclndes 
Botany, though it Is impossible accurately 
to define the limits of these two branches, 
some organisms, low in the scale of life, 
being sometimes claimed as animals ana 
somstimea as plants. Zoology covers a large 
ground, which becomes larger with the growth 
of the science. The chief branches of Zoology 
are: (1) Morphology, dealing with form and 
structure ; (21 Comparative Anatomy, which 
investigates the position and relation of organs 
and parts (and, as this mast be the foundation 
of scientifln classification, the term Compara- 
tive Anatomy la often nsed as synonymous 
with the older term Zoology) ; (8) Embryo- 
logy, dealing with development from the 
ovum to maturity ; (4) Physiology (q.v.), 
which treats of the organs of nutrition, re- 
production, aad the nervoae system ; ft) Clas- 
sification or Taxonomy, which classifies 
animals into natural groups ; (6) Zoogeography 
(q.v.) ; and (7) Descent or tbe individual (On- 
togenesis) and of the phylum (Phylogenesis). 
From the earliest times man was accastomed 
to etady and observe the lower animals. 
Solomon’s description of 4,he ant (Prov. vi. 
6-8) is justified by the scientific observation 
of the nineteenth century ; Job (xxxix. 14) 
knew the peculiar method of incubation 
adopted by the ostrich; and Jeremiah (Lam. 
iv. 3) speaks in unmistakeable terms of marine 
mammals. Aristotle and Pliny have recorded 
many zoological facta, and nearly as many 
legends ; but from that time down to the days 
of Ray and Wiilaghby there was scarcely any 
attempt at scientific classification, nor was it 
till the eighteenth century that anything like 
a comprehensive scheme was put forth in 
the Systema Naturas of Linnreus, who divided 
the Animal Kingdom ioto six classes : Mam- 
malia, Avea, Pisces, Amphibia, lnsecta, and 
Vermes, these classes being divided into 
orders, and these again into genera, without 
any intermediate division. In the light of 
the present day this scheme is seen to be 
erroneous, bat it formed a rough outline, 
which served as a guide to future inquirers. 
Cuvier’s classification came next, with four 
sab-kingdoms : Vertebrata, Mollusca, Articu- 
lata, and Radtata. Agassiz adopted these 
main divisions, but arranged his classes 


toB-anroDox. 

VaRTXftAATA. 

Mollusc a. 


somewhat differently. The classification ol 
Owen iu his Comparative Anatomy of Inverte- 
brates (ed. 2nd, p. 16) was : 

DIVISION*. 

PUoaa. A Yea. Reptliia. Mammalia. 
Tunica!*, Brachtopoda, Lameiii- 
branchiata, Ptercpoda, Oastero- 
podn. Cephalopoda. 

Akticulata. Cirri podia, Aneilat*. Eptxoa, Crua- 

tacea, loseota, Arachnid*. 

Radtata. 

3 ( Infusoria. Rotlfera, Rhlxopoda, Polygaitrica. 
i g Entozoa. Ccelelmhitha, Turbeliana, Sterel- 
if ■< rulntha. 

j Radi aria. EcbinodermaU. Bryozoa, Aotho- 

S. \ zoa. Acalephse. Hydrozo*. 

Huxley {Introd. to Class, of Animals , 1869) 
adopted the following : 


BDB-alKODOBC. 

Pbotoxoa. 

IxrnsciUA. 

C<XLRNT£ftATA. 

ANXDLOIQA. 

AHNULOaA. 


VxATRBKATA. 


DIVISION*. 

Rhlzopoda. Oregariulda, Radio- 
lari*, Sponglda. 

Hydrozo*, Aetiucio*. 

Scoleclda, Echlnoderma. 

Crustacea, Arachnids, Myriapod*, 
Insect*. CtiKtognatba, Annelida. 
Polyzoa. Bniehiopod*. Tunlcata. 

La inelli branchial*. Brunch iogastro- 
pod a, Pulmogastropoda, Ptero 
pod a, Cephalopoda. 

Pisces, Amphibia, Reptliia, Area, 
Mammalia. 

Last and chief in importance is the classifi- 
cation of Gegenbsar, of which Ray Lankestar 
says (in his preface to Gegenbaur's Elements of 
Comp. Anat„ ed. Bell), that “ at the present 
day, naturalists have learnt to recognise in 
their efforts after what was vaguely called the 
‘natural’ system of classification, an uncon- 
scious attempt to construct the pedigree of 
the animal world. The attempt has now be- 
come a conscious one. Necessarily classifi- 
cations which aim at exhibiting the pedi- 
gree vary from year to year with the Increase 
iu our knowledge. They also vary accord- 
ing to the importance attached bv their 
aathors to one or another class of facts os 
demonstrating blood-relationship.” 

Phylux. Divmioh*. 

L Protozoa. Rhixopod*. Oroffariu*, lufuaorU. 

1 CcXLRNTRSATA. 

(1| Spongiw. 

(2) Acslephw. HydromeduMB, Calycoooa, Theoo- 
moduMr, Medoue. Aothonoa, Ot*- 
cophor*. 

1 Vtuu. PUtybelmluthe*. Nem*th«Imiu. 

the*. Chjetogm*thl, Ac*athoo#- 
ph*ll, Bryozo*, Rotatoria, Eu- 
t*ropnau*u,G«phrrea, Anno lata. 

4. Echinodkkxa. Aitorolda, Crlnola*. Echincld*. 

Holothnrotd*. 

5. Arthropod a. Croit acta, Poocilopod*. Arachnid*, 

Myriapod*, In*«ct*. 

«. Brachicpoda. 

7. Molluioa. L*m«llibranchl*t*, Bcaphopod*. 

Gastropoda, Pteropod*, Cephalo- 
poda. 

I. Tuntcata. 

». VaATXBRATA. 

(1) A crania. LaptocardlL 

{2} Orauiota. (afCj cloctomat* (Myxlnoldsa, P#- 
tromrzontM). 

(ft) Onatbostomata. 

(L) Anamnia (Pisces, Amphibia). 
jiL) Amniola (Sauropsida, Mam- 
mall*). 

zo-i-mSl'-an-in, a [Pref. zoo-, aad Eng. 
melanin.] 

Chem. : Bogdanow’s name for the hlack pig- 
ment of birds’ feathers. It is slightly salable 
in water, but disaolvea readily in potash and 
ammonia. 

ZO-A-mor'-phio, a. [Prefi too-, and Gr. 
pop4>ii ( morphi ) — shape, form.) 

1. Ord. Lang. : Pertaining to or exhibiting 
animsi forms. 

“That peculiarly Oltio form of Interlacing zoomor- 
phic decoration, united with coloured designs of 
diverging spirals and trumpet scrolls." —Jot. A nder ton. 
(Annandalt.) 

2. Anthrop. : Representing a god or other 
supernatural being under the form of one of 
the lower animals. The zoomorphic element 
in Classic mythology appears in such case* 
as that of the Smintheau Apollo, and the 
metamorphoses of Jupiter ; it is very strongly 
marked in the religion of ancient Egypt [Zoo- 
lathy], and traces of it may be found among 
the Jews and in tbe poetic Imagery of the 
Apocalypse. (Gen. iii. 24 ; Exod. xxv. 18 ; Ezek. 
x. 14, xi. 18 ; Exod. xxxiii. ; Rev. iv. 6, 8, 9 ; 
v. G, 14 ; I. 6 ; vii. 11 ; xiv. 8 ; xv. 7 ; xix. 4). 

■‘The fact* of asvage animal -worship, and their 
relations to totemism, seem atili unknown to or un- 
appreciated by scholars, with the exception of Mr. 
Sayce. who recognises totemism as the origin of the 
zoomorphic element in Egyptian religion."— A. Lang:. 
Custom A Myth, p. 118. 

zo-o-morph'-I^m, s. [Zoomobphic.] 

1. The state or condition of being zoomor- 
phic ; characteristic exhibition of the forms of 
the lower animals, as distinct from man. 

" That zoomorphism of ornamentation which In this 
CMC is only partially present.’*— Jot. Anderson. [An- 
nandals.) 


boll, Jdfcrl; cat, fell, chorus, fhln, ben?h; go, gem; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, eyist, ph - L 
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2. The transformation of men into beasts. 
(Smart.) 

ZO'-dn, *. [Gr. <ftk>v ( z6on ) — an aniraaL] 

Biol : The prodact of a fertilized ovum. 

** It la orRoU thiit whether the development of the 
fertilized germ be coutiuuims or dUcouLluuuus ie a 
matter of aecoodary itnporteooe ; that the totality of 
liviug tiaeue to which the fertilised germ gives rise tu 
any oue case is the equivalent of the totality to which 
it gives rise lu auy other cue ; and that we must recog* 
nlse this equivalence^ whether such totality of living 
tissue takes a concrete or a discrete arraugeiueot. I u 
pursuance of this view a zoological individual la consti- 
tuted either by auy such single animal as a mammal 
or bird, which may properly claim the title of a soon, 
or l>y any anoh group of animals as the oumerous Me* 
duaas that have been developed from the tame egg, 
which are to be severally distinguished as zooida. — 
Herbert Spencer : Prin. Biol., | 73. 

ZO-3n'-Io, a. [Eng. zo on ; -ic.] Derived from 
nr contained in animal substances. 

zoonic-acid, #. 

Chew.: Berthollet’a name for the Impure 
acetic acid, obtained by the dry distillation 
of animal substances. 

z§'-6n-ite, s. [Zoonites.] 

Zoology : 

1' iJtn.: One of the theoretic transverse 
divisions of any segmented animal. 

2. Spec. : One of the segments of an articu- 
lated anlmaL 

* zo-d-m'-tej, i. [Zoos.] 

Biol. : A term proposed as an equivalent of 
zooid (q.v.). 

“In order to confioe the term lodividoal to such 
cases (the direct product of the germ-cell and spenu- 
oallj It has been proposed among ani oasis to giv* the 
tsnn zooid or soonitee to the iudepeudeut structoree 
which result from sprouting, gemination, or Qaslou. 
— Kng. Cyclop. (Zool.). ir. ML. (Note.) 

zd-3n’-6-m^, zo-6-no -ml-a, a [Pret too-, 
and Gr. v6p.os ( nomos ) = a law.] The laws of 
animal life, or the science which treats of the 
phenomena of animal life, their causes and 
relations. . 


Z0-3ph'~a-ga, a. pi [Gr. ^coo<f>dyo<: (zoo- 
phagos) =*livin*g on animal food ; carmvorona.] 

* 1. Ord. Lang. : An old popular name for 
the larger and fiercer carnivora. It has no 
scientific value. 

2. Zool. : GegonbanPa name for a group of 
Marsupials equivalent to Owen’s Saroophaga 
(q.v.> 

t zd-<Sph'-a-gan, s. IZoophaoa.1 One of the 
zoophaga ; a sarcophagan. 

t Zd-3ph'~9-goiis, a. IMod. Lat. zoophag(a ); 
Eng. adj. sutf. -out.] Devouriog or feeding 
on animals ; sarcophagous. 

“The toophafjoue nmrsuplsis Already cited .” — Oven : 
Brit. Fottil Mammals, p. 65. 

i’l ! r 5 

* zd-3ph'-l-llst, s. [Pref. zoo- ; Gr. ^*iAeu» 
fjjMfed) = to love, and Eng. auff. -isf.] A 
lover of animals, or of anything living; one 
whose sympathy embraces all living creation. 

“Our philosopher sod zoophilist."— Southey : Doctor, 
cb. ccxxvlii. 

t Zd-iSph'-I-ltfus, a. (Pref. too-, and Gr. 
$<Ac<o ( pkileo ) = to love.] 

Nat. Science : (See extract). 

" The most interesting article In the o timber \Bxtoeo 
a Giemale Botanico Italiano] for July is by Slg. A. Plc- 
Oone, on the plsuts growing wild in Liguria which he 
terms 'soophUous' or’<maitnophfloa*. , i.«..tho*« which 
are absolutely dependent for the germtnAtlcm of their 
seeds on the trait being swallowed by birda"— Nature, 
Aug. 26, 1886. p. 403. 

zo : 3ph'-I-l^, t. [ZoopHfLiaT.] A love of 
animals ; a sympathy or tender care for living 
creatures, which prevents all unnecessary 
acts of cruelty or destruction. 

* zo'-3-phite, a [Zoophyte.) 

zd-6-phor-Io, a. [Eog. zoopKor(u$); Ac.] 
Be armg or aupporting an animal : as, a zpo- 
phoric column, that ia, one aupporting the 
figure of an aoimaL 

* xd-3ph'-or-iis, t. [Gr. ^xJ^opo? ( zdopheroe >, ] 

Anc. Arch. : A part between the architrave 
and cornice ; the same as the frieze in modern 
architectnre ; ao called from the figures of 
animals carved on it. [Zoophdhic.] 

t zo-i-phy'-t^, t. pi. [Mod. Lat., from 
Gr. £<no<f>viov ( xoophulon ) = an animal-plant. 

f (Arist. : Hist. Anim., xviii. 1-6.)] 

Zool. : A term borrowed from Aristotle by 
Cuvier, and nsed by him as a aynonyra of 


Radiata (q.v.). The term has no longer any 
scientific value, but is often looaely applied as 
a designation for many plant-like animals, as 
sponges, corals, Ac., more or less resembling 
plants in appearance. “ When the term began 
to be usea by naturalists, it designated a 
miscellaneous class of beings, which were 
believed to occupy the apace between the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and In which 
the characteristics of the subjects of each 
met and were intermingled." ( Ency . Brit., 
ed. 8th.) 

zo'-o-phyte, s. [Zoofhyta.) Any individual 
of Cuvier's Radiata (q.v.) ; an animal of ex- 
tremely low organization, presenting many 
external resemblances to a plant. 

“The second etep Nature tHkes 1* from plant* to 
Plant-Auiwal*, zoophytes. ’There are many marlue 
creotortw." be (An*totlej **>•«, ’which leave tho ob. 
server io doubt as to whether tbsy are plauts or aul- 
mals, for they grow ou the rocks, aud tnauy die If de- 
tached.’ ’—0. B. Le wet: Aristotle, p. 192. 

zoophyto-trough, «. A live-box (q.v.). 

zd-$-phyt'-Ic, zd-d-ph^t'-lc-al, a. (Eng. 
zoophytU ) ; -ic, Acal.] Pertaining’ or relating 
to zoophytes. 

zd-oph'-y-toid, a. lEng. zoophyt(e ) ; suff. 
-ou*.] Like or resembliag a zoophyte. 

zo-o-phy-to-l3g -Ic-fO, <*. (Eng. zoophyto- 
log(y ); -icoh] Pertaining or relating to zoo- 
phytology. 

ZO-6-phy-tSl'-5-ty, a, [Eng. zoophyte); 
-ology.] The natural history of zoophytes. 

* ZO-O-phy'-tSn, t. [Gr.] A zoophyte (q.v.). 
“ A xoophyton may be rightly said to have a middle 
excellency between au aoiwai aud a plant .’' — Henry 
More: Mystery qf Iniquity, p. *7. 

t ZO-6-sperm, a. [Pref. too-, aud Eng. sperm.] 
Zool. : A Spermatozoon (q.v.). 

*d-o-sp5-r&n-£I-um (pL zd-3-sp3-r&n'- 
#-*), i. IPreL zoo-, aud Mod. Lat. sporan- 
gium (q.v.). J 

Zool. : The cell In which a zoospore Is 
formed nr becomes encysted. 

xd'-o -spore, s. [Zoospores 1 

Bot. {Pi.): Reprodnctive bodies of certain 
Algals nf low organization [PhotophytaI, as 
many Conferva (q.v,). They have ciliated pro- 
cesses, which enable them to ewini about, 
and from thia animal-like locomotion are 
with difficulty separated from the Infusorial 
animalcules. Each zoospore whea eet free 
from the tough coat in which it la for a 
time encysted ia capable of living Indepen- 
dently. 

ZO-&~sp6r'-£-SB, 8. pi. [Pref. zo- ; Gr. enropd 
(tpora), trmypcx; (sporos) — ... & seed, and 
Lat. fern. pi. adj. auff. - ece .] 

Rot. ; A primary group of Algals, proposed 
by Thuret to contain those species which are 
propagated by zoosporea. He divides it into : 
(1) Chlorospores, colour usually green ; (2) 
Pkeosporefe, colour brown or olive. 

zd-o-sptfr'-lo, a. [Eng. zoospor(e) ; -ic.] Per- 
taining to or having the character of zoospores. 

zo-o-ste-Sx-io, a. [Pmf. too-, and Eng. 
stearic.] Containing fat and derived from 
animal substances. 


zoostearic-acid, «. 

Chem. : LanderePs name for a fatty acid, 
obtained from the bones of fossil mammalia, 
and crystallizing from alcohol In lamina;. 
{Watts.) 

ZO-6 tcir-a, s. [Pret too-, and Gr. rnpos 
(telros) = a constellation.] 

ZooL : A genua of Radiolaria. No siliceous 
skeleton, but contracted pointed filaments 
elevated on a pedicle and not contractile. 

zo ^-th&m’-nl-tim, a. [Pref. too-, and Gr. 
Bduvoq {thamnos) = a copae, a thicket] 

Zool. : A genus of Peritrichous Infusoria, 
from salt and freah water. Animalcules 
structurally identical with those of Vorticella 
(n.v.), ovate, pyriform, or glohular, often dis- 
afmilar In ahape, and of two aizea, stationed 
at the extremities of a hranching, highly con- 
tractile pedicle, the internal muscle of which 
la continnous throughout. There are several 
apecies, divided into two groups according aa 
the zooitls of the aaine coiony resemble or 
■ differ from each other. 


ZO-6-the-ca, $. [Pref. zoo-, and Gr. Ofa 
{Iheke) — a case.] 

Anat. d Physiol. : A cell containing a spar- 
raatozooid. 


zo-i-the - 91 -dm (pL zo-6-the-cI-a), z. 

[Zootheca.] 

Bioi. : Any compound tubular structure 
excreted and inhabited by Infusoria like Rhi- 
pidodeudron. 

zd-6-tho'-me, t. [Pref. too-, and Gr. Bwpoq 
{thomos) — a heap.) 

Zool. : A Zoothecium (q.v.). 

zo-^t'-Ic, a. [Gr. (uoj» (z^on) = an animal.) 
Containing the remains of organic life. (Said 
of rocks, coal, caves, Ac.) 

zootio-acid, 8. [Hydrocycanioactd.] 

ZO-^t'-O Ca, a [Mod. Lat., from Gr. fworoxoc 
(zootokos) =. producing Its young alive. (Aritt. 
H.A., l. 25.)] 

Zooi.: A genus of Lacertida, with eiglii 
species, from Central and Southern Europe, 
Madeira, South Africa, and Australia. One, 
Zootoca vivipam, the Viviparous Lizard (q.v.X 
la British. Sometimes made a sub-genus of La- 
certa, from which It ia distinguished by having 
the posterior nasal shield single. 

zd-d-ttfm‘-Io-al, a. [Eng. zootom(p); -iced.) 
Of or pertaining to zootomy. 

z 0-3 1'- 6 -mist, s. [Zootomy.] One who dis- 
sects the bodies of the lower aoimala ; a com- 
parative anatomist. 

ZO~8t'-3-m^, t. [Pret too-, and Gr. to/xi$ 
( tome ) = a cutting.] 

Nat. Science: The dissection of the lower 
aoimala. 

** The ootnparxtiit Jtnxtom y of animal* 1* aometlmaa 
canad zootomy. George Mieart : The Cat. cb. i„ 

>k 

zo-6x r an -thin, «. [Pref. zoo-, and Eng, 

xanfiiin.] 

Chem. : A dark -red powder, extracted from 
the red feathera of Caiurus auriceps, by re- 
peated treatment with hot alcohoL 

zoo' -zoo, z. [Oaomatopoetic.] A wood- 
pigeon. (Fror.) 

zdph-or-us, *. [Zoophorus.) 

zd-pl-lo -te, s. [Sp.] [Urubu.1 

z3-pls'-«a, t. [Lat, from Gr. £w7r«r<ra (j 5- 
pist i). (See def.)] 

Pathol.: A mixture of pitch and tar im- 
pregnated with salt-water, scraped from the 
hulls of ahips. It was formerly used as an 
external application, beiug believed to be 
resolutive and desiccative. (StmmomZi.) 


zorg-lte, t. [After Zorge, Hartz, where first 
found ; auff. -its (Min..).] 

Min.: A massive grannlar mineral, occur- 
ring with many other species io the metal- 
liferous lodea of the Hartz. Hardness, 2 ’5 
ap. gr. 7 to 7’5; lustre, metallic; colour, 
lead-gray, sometimes with a yellowish tar- 
nish. Compos. : a aelenide of lead and 
copper. 



z5-rH'-la, t z3r'-Ille, *. [Sp. *ortffa = the 
whelp Df a fox, from zerro = a fox.] 

Zool. : Ictonyx zorilla, a Viverrine Mammal, 
possessing fe- 
tid scent 
glands, allied 
to the Skunks 
and Badgers, 
extendingover 
Africa and 
Into Asia Mi- 
nor. Snont 
elongated, 
body stout, 
tail bushy ; 
total length 
about twenty 
inches: co- zdrilla. 

tour shining 

black, marked with white spots and bands, 
ft is often tamed, and trained to catch rats* 
and mice. 


zor'-nl-a, $. [Named after John Zora, a 
Bavarian botanical author (1739-00).] 

Bot. : A genus of Hedysareza. Herbaceona 
plants with pinnate leaves, having two or 


f&te, lat, fare, amidst, what, fall, father ; we, wet, here, camel, her, there ; pine, pit, sire, sir, marine ; go, p3t, 
or, wore, wolf; work, whd, sdn ; mute, ciib, cure, unite, our, rule, ffxll ; try, Syrian, as. ce — o : ey = a ; qu = kw. . 
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four leaflets and papilionaceous flowers, in 
spikes or solitary. Known species about ten, 
mostly from America. Zomia diphylla is 
used as uorae pr*>endet by the Foulahs. 

Ztf r-6-as-trt-an, a. & «. (8ee def.) 

A. A* adj. : Of or pertaining to Zoroaster 
or Zoroastres, the classical name of an illus- 
trious personage called in Persian Zartusht, 
Zaratusht, or Zardusbt, and In Zend Zara- 
thustra, founder or reformer of the Paraee 
religion. He is generally eaid to have been 
born in 5S9, at Urmia, a town of Azerbijan, 
and died e.c. 589. But other dates have been 
assigned, and there may have been more than 
one Zoroaster. [Zoroastrianism.! 

B. As subst. : A follower of Zoroaster, a 
professor of Zoroastrianism (q.v.X 

*. [Eng. zoroastrian; 

•ism. 1 

Compar. Relig. : The religious system aaid to 
have been taught by Zoroaster, hy which term 
Dr. Haug understands a series of religious 
teachers rather than a single person bearing 
the name. The old Persians and the Brahmans 
continued one people after they had separated 
from the primitive Aryan stock, their faith 
being Nature-worship. For the subsequent 
religious schism between them see Brahman- 
ism. The first Zoroaster, if there was more 
than one, is believed hy Dr. Haug to have 
lived as early as Moses, or, at least, not later 
than Solomon. He was the reformer rather 
than the originator of the faith called after his 
name. The Zoroastrian sacred book is the 
Zend Avesta (q.v.). The creed founded on it 
was professed by the old Persians, as it ia by 
their successors the modern Parsees, some- 
times called Fire-worshippers. It teaches that 
there has always existed a certain entity, 
whoae name, Zard&na Akarana, has been trans- 
lated ** Time without bounds. " This entity is 
represented as having simultaneously hronght 
intoexistence two exceedingly powerful beiogs : 
one, Hormuzd, the creator and patron of all 
good ; the other, Ahriman, the author and 
anpporter of all evil. Hormuzd created light, 
and Ahriman darkness. The two beings are 
in perpstnal conflict ; and each has under him 
a hierarchy of angels. Thia system la de- 
nounced In Isaiah xlv. 5-7. With it another 
cree d_that of fire-worship— poasihly derived 
through the Magi from the Turanians, became 
commingled : there is allusion to it in Ezekiel 
viii. 16-18. Both beliefs go to constitute the 
modern Parse© faith. Profeseor Haug believes 
that the teaching of the primitive Zoroaster 
was misunderstood, and that it was much 

I mrer than the ayetem of doctrine which has 
ong passed current in his name. [Fire-wor- 
shipper, Guebre, Parser.] 

z3$'-ma, ». [Corrupt Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star of magnitude 2J. 
Called also 6 Leon is. 

ZOS'-ter, a. [Lat = shingles, from Gr. ><mjp 
(eoster) = a girdle.] 

PathoL : [Shinoles]. 

stfs'-ter-a, a. (Gr. fuymjp (zdster) = a girdle.] 
1. Bot.) Grass-wrack ; the typical genus of 
Zosteraceae (q.v.), which Is aometlraea re- 
duced to a tribe of Naiadacese. The species 
are grass-like marine plants, with matted 
creeping rootstocks, long, linear, distichous 
sheathing leaves, a foliaceous spathe, and a 
linear, membranous apadix, with inconspicu- 
ous green fiowera inserted in two rows 
on one of its 
eldea. An- 
thers ovate, 
sessile, alter- 
nating with 
the ovate ger- 
mens; atyle 
one ; stigmas 
two, elon- 
gated, linear; 
frnit with 
one aeed. 

Kntiwn spe- 
cies t vo, both 
European. 

They are Zos- 
tera marina, 
the Broad- 
leaved, and Z. 
nana, the Dwarf Grass-wrack. The former has 
leaves one to three feet long and a many-flowered 
spadix, the Utter has the leavea six inches 


long and a few-flowered apadix. They occur 
in muddy and sandy estuaries near low-water 
mark, the second being the rarer speeies. Z. 
Twarifca Is nsed largely in parts of Europe for 
packing small fancy articles for exportation, 
aud for slutting cushions. 

2. Palasobot. : One apaoies ia foond in the 
British Pleistocene. 

z<Ss-ter-a'-£e- 80 , *. pi. (Lat. zosteria ) ; Lat. 
fem. pi. adj- suff. -aceac.] 

Bot. : Sea-wracka ; an order of Endogene, 
alliance Hydrates. Marine plants living 
among seaweeds, and reaenihling them in ap- 
pearance. Leavea thin, grassy, sheathing at 
the base : flowers very minute, naked, ot sur- 
rounded by three acales situated within her- 
baceous spathes. Anthers definite in number, 
sessile, one or two-celled ; stigmas one or 
two, capillary; ovary free, one-celled; ovule 
one ; fruit drupaceous, one-celled, with a 
single pendulous aeed. Found chiefly at the 
bottom of the ocean, though occasionally on 
the shore, especially In the Eastern hemi- 
sphere. Known genera five, epecica twelve. 

( Kunth A Lindley.) 

ZOB'-ter-lte, s. [Mod. Lat. Mostera ; auff. -(?«.] 
A foaail zoatera, or some allied species of 
plant 

ZOS'-ter-tfpfl, *. [Gr. £&>crojp (zdster) = a 
girdle, and 64* (ops) = the eye. Named from 
a well-defined circlet of light-coloured feathers 
round the eye.] [White-eye.] 

Omith.: A genua of Dicaeidae, with aixty-elght 
species, ranging over the Ethiopian, Oriental, 
and Australian regions, as far east as the Fiji 
Islands, and north to Pekin and Japan. Bill 
shorter than head, acuminate, finely emargin- 
at© at tip ; nostrils lateral, linear, covered by a 
membrane ; wings with ten primaries ; tarsi 
long ; tall moderate, even. 

zd-the'-ca, s. [Gr. (zothekZ).] 

Anc. Arch. ; A amall compartment or alcove 
which might be separated from an adjoining 
compartment by a curtain. 

Zouave fon as w), Zdu'-ave, s. [Fr., from 
zwawa, the name of a Kabyle or Berber tribe 
tn Algeria.] A aoldier belonging to the light 
infantry corps of the French army, which were 
orgaidsed in Algeria, soon after the conquest 
of that country in 1880, and were originally 
intended to he composed exclusively of the 
Kabyle tribe. This idea, however, was soon 
abandoned, and since 1840 the corps has been 
composed almost entirely of French soldiers, 
recruited from the veterans of ordinary line 
regiments, who are distinguished for their 
fine physique and tried courage. They still, 
however, retain the picturesque dress origin- 
ally adopted, consisting of a loose dark-blue 
jacket and waistcoat, baggy Turkish trousers, 
yellow leather leggings, white galtera, a eky- 
blne sash, and a red fez with yellow tassel. 
The few corps composed of Algerinea still con- 
nected with the French army are now known 
aa Turcos. The name was also given to 
several regiments which served on the aide 
of the North in the American Civil War, but 
these were only distinguished from the other 
volunteer regiments hy their picturesque 
uniform. 

z£ftnd£, exclam. [See def.] An exclamation 
contracted from “God's wounds,” and much 
used formerly as an oath, or as an expression 
of anger or wonder. 

ztfJtt^h, v.t. [Etym. doubtful.] To atew, aa 
flounders, whitings, gudgeons, eels, &c., with 
just enongh liquid to cover them. ( Prov .) 

* Zaben el Genubi, %. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

[ZUBENE8CH.] 

Astron. : A fixed atar of the third magnitude, 
called also a Librae. It ia of a pale yellow 
colour. 

* zubenely, s. [Corrupted Arabic.] 

Astron. : A fixed star of the second magni- 
tude, called also 0 Librae. It ia of a pale 
emerald colour. 

zubcnesch, a. [Zuben el Genubi.] 

zuche (z as tz), s. [Etym. doubtful.] A etamp 
of a tree. 

zii-chetf-to, *. [Ital. zucchetta = a amall 
gourd, anything resembling a gourd in ahape, 
from zucca = a gourd. ] 


Rom. Cath. Ritual: The skull-can of an 
ecclesiastic covering the tousure. That of a 
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priest is black, of a biahop or monslgnoi 
purple, of a cardinal red, and of the pope 
white. 

ZUf'-fS-ld, zu'-fS-ld, a. [Ital. zu/olo , from 
zvjolare ss to hisa or whistle.] 

Af-itsic: A small flute or flageolet, especially 
one used to teach birds. 

Zu'-lti, a. [Native name.] A member of a 
warlike branch of the Kaffir race inhabiting a 
territory in South Africa, aituated on the 
coast of the Indian Ocean immediately north 
of the British colony of Natal. 

TI Also used adjectively : aa, the Zulu war. 

zum-boo'-ruk, t. [Hind, zaviburak ; Mab- 
ratta jambura ~ a awlvel.] 

Mil. : A email cannon supported hy a swiv- 
elled reet on the back of a camel, “whence it 
Is fired. 

zum'-fo, cl [Gr. fvfoj (ztmZ) = leaven.) Pro- 
duced hy fermentation. 

zumio-aoid, s. 

Chon. : A name formerly applied to the 
acid produced tn the fermentation of amyla- 
ceous substances, and now known to be im- 
pure lactic acid. 

zij-mi-lS&'-io-al, a. [Zymoloqio.] 
zu m6l -6-itfst, a. (Zymolocubt.) 

zu-m5r-$-£^, *. [Zymology.] 

-m6m'-fi-ter, zu-m6-sIm'-£-tsr, a 

Zymometer.) 

zur'-llte, s. [After 8ignor Zurlo; auff. ~iU 
(Min.).] 

Min. : A variety of Melillte (q.v.X occurring 
in square or eight-sided prisms in tiie cal- 
careous blocks of Monte Somma, Vesuvius. 

ZWie'-sSl-lte, a. [After Zwiesel, Bavaria, 
where found ; suff. -itc (Afin.).] 

Afia. : A clove-hrown variety of Triplito 
(q.v.X 

Zwin'-gli-an* a. & a [See def.] 

A. adj . : Gf, pertaining to, or introduced 
by Zwlngli. [B.J 

B. As substantive : 

Church Hist. (PL) : The followers of Ulriah 
Zwingli, or Zuingli, the Swiss reformer, espe- 
cially in hie sacramentarlan doctrine. Zwingli 
wea born at Wildhaus, in the Toggenhurg, in 
January, 1484, the year after Luther’s birth, 
and was ordained priest in 1500. In 1516, a 
year before the commencement of the Ger- 
man Reformation under Luther, he began 
to preach doctrines which were essentially 
those of Protestantism. In 1518 he was tn 
conflict with Samson, a Franciscan friar 
and an eager salesman of Indulgences. In 
January, 1525, mainly through his exertions, 
the mass was abolished at Zurich, other 
cantons speedily following the example. 
Differences of opinion regarding the Eu- 
charist having arisen in 1524 between tiie 
German ana Swiss Beforniera, Zwingli took 
a prominent part in the controversy with 
Luther tn a conference at Marburg in Sep- 
tember, 1529, On October 15, 1531, he waa 
killed in the tattle of Cappel, fought on a 
politico-religious question between the Protes- 
tant and the Roman Catholic Swiss cantons. 
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zygadite— zygosis 


Zwingli'e views on the sacrament were after- 
wards followed or independently adopted by 
Calvin. The disciples of the former were 
called Zwingliana and Sacramentsrians ; they, 
however, preferred the name Evangelicals, 
which subsequently displaced the other two. 
They also ultimately shared in the name Pro- 
testants, which was originally limited to the 
German reformers. 


zyg'-a-dlte, a [Gr. £vya6ijr (zygaden) = tn 
pairs, jointly ; suff. -ite (Afin.).J 
Min . ; A variety of albite, occurring in 
twinned plates In fissures of clay -slate at 
Andreas berg, Hartz. 


ly-gae -na, s. [Gr. (vyaira (zugaina) = & fish, 
probably the hammer-headed shark (q.v.); 
see alau def. 2.) 

1. Entom . : The typical genns of the family 
Zygaenid® (q.v.X Antennae of the male not 
pectinated, much thickened beyond the 
middle ; fore wings elongate, green, with red 
streaks or spots ; hind wings red, with dark 
margin ; abdomen thick. Newman calls thin 
Zygaena. To avoid confounding it with No. 2, 
Stainton calls it Anthrocera, bnt retains the 
name Zyg®nid® for the family. [Burnet- 
moth.] 

2. Iehthy. A Palasont. ; Hammer-heads, Ham- 
mer-headed Sharks ; a genus of Carchariid®, 
or of Zygaenina (q.v.), with five species, 
widely distributed, bnt most abundant in the 
tropics. Anterior part of the head broad, 



ZYOYSA MALLEUS. 


flattened, and produced into a lobe on each 
aide, the extremity of which is occupied by 
the eye ; caudal fin with a pit at its root, 
and a single notch at Its lower margin; no 
apiracles ; nostrils on front edge of the head. 
Zygoma malleus is the commonest specie*. 
It is found all along the coast of the United 
States from Cape Cod southward, and in 
tropical and aub-tropical seas throughout the 
world. It reaches a large size, being from 
seven to eight feet long, and is easily recog- 
nized by the enrions form of the head, whose 
width is about twice the length, it being 
elongated laterally with two arms, which have 
been compared to the arms of a balance. The 
firat dorsal fin is large, the second quite 
small, smaller than the anal; the pectorals 
rather larg*. Color gray. 


z. pi [Mod. Lari zygceit a) 
[det 1] ; Leri fem. pi. adj. suff. -ides.] 

Entom. : A family of Hawk-moths. Antennas 
with scales nr pectinated, never ending in a 
hook, wings scaly, the anterior ones narrow, 
the posterior rounded. Caterpillar destitute 
of a horn. Called also Anthrocerid®. 


zy-gse-m-na, a. pl m [Mod. Lari rygeerfa) 
[def. I.] ; Lari neuri pi. adj. suff. -ina.] 

Iehthy. : A gronp of Carchariid®, with the 
single genus Zygaena. [Zyojjna, 2.J 

zyg-dn'-trum, t. [Pref. zyg(ay, and Lari 
antrum = a cave.] 

Zool : A hollow in the vertebrae of serpents, 
bv which an additional articulation is pro- 
vided with the vertebra next behind. (Gloss, 
to HuxUtfs CUusif. of Anim.) 


«yg-a^ p6ph ^-fets, #. [Pret ayg>, and Eng. 

apophysis (q.v.).] 

Ana*. : Either of the two superior or the 
two inferior processes projecting upwards and 
downwards from a point near the junction of 
the pedicle and lamina in a vertebra (q.v.). 


zyg-ne'-ma, s. [Pret ryg. t and Gr. via* 

(nema) = yarn.] 

' Bot.: The typical ganns of Zygnemfd® 
(q.v.> Filament* aitnm*- with the oreen 


contents arranged in two globular or stellate 
masses in each cell. Conjugation by trans- 
verse processes ; spores formed on one of the 
parent cells or in ths cross branch. 

zyg-ne'-ml-die, zyg-nS-ma -f &-», t. pi 

[Mod. Lari zygnem(a ); Lari fem. pi. adj. anff 
• idee or -acecc .] 

Bot. : A family or tribe of the sub-order 
Conferve®. Cells tubular, united by their 
truncated extremities into jointed threads, 
which are at first distinct, and then brought 
into conjunction hy the aid of transverse 
tubelets, which discharge the colouring 
matter. Green-spored Alga abounding in 
fresh -water. 

*y-gO-» pref. (Gr. {vyov ( zugon ) = a yoke.] 
Yoked, joined ; havlng.processes more or less 
resembling a yoke. 


zy-gob&t-ls, *. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. 0 <m'c 
(batis) = the prickly roach.] 

Paiceonl ; A genus of Myliobatida, founded 
on teeth, very similar to those of existing 
species, from the Norwich Crag and the 
Miocene of Switzerland. (Gunther.) 


zy-go-d&c-tjrl-^, *. [Zygodactyly] 

Zool. : A genua of ^quoridae. Light violet- 
coloured Medusas, seven to eight inches tn 
diameter, and with long and fibrous dark- 
violet tentacles. Found in the Atlantic and 
the North Sea. 


zy-gfl-d&c'-tyl-aa, 8. pi [Pref. zygo-, and 
Gr. 6a*TvAo* ( daktulos ) = & finger, a toe.] 
Ornith. : A sub-order of Picari®, with seven 
families : Psittaci (Parrots), Cuculid® (Cuc- 
koos), Indicatorid® (Honey Guides), Muso- 
phagid® (Plantain-eatera), Picid® (Wood- 
peckers), Khamphastid® (Toucans), and Capi- 
tonld® (Barbets), all having two toes in front 
and two behind. Equivalent to the Scan- 
sores (q.v.). Called also Zygodactyle Pic&rian 
Birds. 


*y-g6-d&o'-tyle, a. [Zyoodactyly] 

1. Of or belonging to the Zygodactyl® (q.v.). 

2. Having the toes disposed in pairs, two in 
front and two behind : as, a zygodactyle foot. 

zygodactyle picarian birds, i. pi. 

[ZyOODACTYLY] 

*y-g6-d&c-tyl-io, zy-gd-d&c-t$rl-oiU, 

a . (Zygodactyly) Zygodactyle (q.v.X 

■y'-g&-d5n, i. [Pref. zyg-, and Gr. oAovy 
(odous), geniri Movroc (odontos) = a. tooth.] 

Bot. : The typical genua of Zygodontei. 

zy-gd-don'-te-i, a pi. [Mod. Lari, from 
zygodan (q.v.)J 

Bot. : An order of Apocarpous Mosses, having 
a pyriform striated capsule, an abortive 
single or double peristome, and a dimidiate 
smooth veil. Widely distributed, but not 
numerous in species. 


zy-go'-ma, s. [Gr. Cvyupa ( zugdma ) ~ a bolt 
or bar, from £vy6v (zugon) = a yoke.] 

L Anat. : An arched and lengthened process 
projecting from the external surface of the 
squamous portion of the temporal bone, to 
which are attached the fleshy fibres of the 
temporal muscle, it is composed of a tubercle, 
tminentia articularis , and inferior, superior, 
and middle roots. The external lateral liga- 
ment of the lower jaw is attached to the 
tubercle. 

2. Compar. Anat. : In essentially the same 
sense as 1. The arch is formed in most 
vertebrates by the jugal or yoke bone, articu- 
lating with the squamosal. The former cor- 
responds with the cheek-bone in man. 


bundles of muscular fibre, a greater ana a 
smaller one, connecting the malar-bone with 
the angle of the mouth. 

zygomatic -process, s. 

Anat. : The zygoma (q.v.). 
zygomatio-suture, *. 

Anat. (Pi.): The sutures uniting the pro 
cesses of the temporal and cheek bones. 

t zy-go-ma-tiir -us, s. [Gr. (zugdma), 
geniri cfvvwjAaTos (zugomatos), and oupa (oura) 
= the tail.] 

Palceont.: A synonym of Nototherium (q.v.). 
zy-go-phyl-la , - 9 e-SB > z. pi. (Mod.Lat. zy- 
gophylUum); Lari fem. pi. adj. suff. -acece.] 
Bot. : Beancapers ; an order ofllypogynous 
Exogens, alliance Rutsles. Herbs, shrubs, or 
trees, with hard wood, and the branches often 
articulated ; leaves opposite, unequally pin- 
nate, rarely simple, undotted, and with sti- 
pules; flowers solitary or in twos or threes, 
yellow, white, blue, or red ; sepals, four or 
five, with convolute ®stivation ; petals, four 
or five, unguiculate, at firat like small scales, 
®stivation imbricated ; stamens, twice as 
many as the petals, usually arising from the 
back of a small scale ; style simple, generally 
with four or five furrows ; stigma simple, or 
with four or five lobes ; the ovary, which Is 
surrounded at the base with glauds ora short 
wavy disk, aimple, with four or five furrows 
and four or five cells, each with two or more 
ovules ; fruit, capsular, more rarely fleshy, 
with fewer seeds than there were ovules. 
Found in the hottest parts of both hemispheres. 
Known genera seven; species a iundred. 
(Lindley.) 

zy-g6-pb$rl'-l8-09, s. pi. (Mod. Lat. zygo- 
phyll(um); Lat. fem. pf. adj. suff. -ea.] 

Bot.: The typical tribe of Zygophyllace®, 
having albumiuous seeds. 

zy-goph-tfl-liim, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. 
<£i5AAoi' (phullan) = a leaf.] 

Bol: Bean-caper; the typical genus -of the 
tribe Zygophylle®. Trees or shrubs, with 
opposite leaves, consisting of two leaflets, 
sometimes fleshy ; flowers solitary, axillary ; 
calyx unequally five-parted ; petals five, sta- 
mens ten, each with a scale at its base ; cap- 
sule five-angled, with five cells, each with a 
single seed. About twenty-seven species are 
known. They are natives of the Cape of 
Good Hope, the Cape de Verde Islands, and the 
Levant. The fiowera of Zygovhyllum Fabago , 
a prostrate, greatly branched herb, are used as 
a substitute for capers. The seeds of Z. simplex , 
an evil-smelling Indian plant, ara eaten by 
the wild tribes of Sinfl and the Punjaub ; the 
Arabs beat the leaves in water, and apply the 
infusion to diseased ejea. 

zy-go sau'-rus, s. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr. 
aavpa (saura) = a lizard.] 

Palceont. : A genua of Labyrinthodontia. 
Skull irregular, with concave sides, an obtuse 
snout, and a concave occipital border ; It is 

S in the occipital region, while falling 
ually in front and rapidly on the sidea. 
ta alightly posterior, large, irregular. 
Premaxillary teeth two or more on each aide, 
larger than the maxillary leeth, which are 
sixteen or eighteen on each side ; all are coni- 
cal, strong, and nearly straight, with about 
twenty grooves at the baae. Known species 
one, Zygosaurus lucius, from the Zechsteiu 

g fiddle Permian), of the Government of Perm 
Russia. (Brit. Assoc. Rep. (1874), pp. 163, 
164.) 

zy-g6-Bel -mi-d£», *. pi. [Mod. Lari rygo- 
selm(is ); Lari fem. pL adj. suff. -idee.] 


zy-go-m&t'-lc, a. [Zyooka.] Of or per- 
taining to the zygoma (q.v.X 

zygomatio-arch, ». 

Anat. : An arch fonned by the zygomatic 
process of the temporal bone and the posterior 

S irt of the malar bone. Called also the 
alar-arch. 

zygomatic -bone, *. 

Anat. : The cheekbone, 

zygomatic-fossa, «. 

Anat. : The lower portion of the space 
bridged over by the Zygomatic-arch. 

zygomatic-muscle, *. 

Anat. (PL) ; Two narrow subcutaneous 


Zocl. : A family of Infusoria, or Flagellata- 
Eustoinata, with six genera, mostly from 
fresh-water. Animalcules solitary, free- 
swimming, or repent ; flagella two, vibratile, 
similar ; endoplasm sometimes green ; oral 
aperture distinct, terminal ; pigment-spots fre- 
quently present. 

zy-gG-s£r-mis f *. [Pref. zygo-, and Gr 
<reA (srimw) = an angler’s nooae made of 
hair.] 

Zool. : The typical genus of Zygoselmid® 
(q.v.). Animalcules variable, from freshwater ; 
two flagella, at the base of which is the oral 
aperture, with a distinct tubular pharynx. 
One or perhaps two species. 

zy-go'-sls, *. [Gr. = a yoking, a balancing, 
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©r, wore, wfilt work. who. *4n : mute, efth. cure, unite, cur, rule, fall ; try, Syrian, se, oe = • ; ey = a; qn = kw. 
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from 6ryow (zugoG) = to yoke, from £i ry6w 
( zugon ) = a yoke.] 

Bot. : The same as Conjugation (q.v.X 

zy'-go-sphene, «. [Pret zygo- t and Gr. 
(sphen) = a wedge.] 

ZooL : A conical process on the front of the 
vertebra of Ophidia, which flu into the zy- 
gaotrura of that next in front. 

xy'-go-spore, s. [Pret zygo- t snd Gr. <nrop* 
(spora), crnopoi (sporo$)z= a aeed.J 

Bot. : The term applied by Huxley to the 
product of conjugation of spores when it is 
impossible to say which represent the male 
and which the female element, there being no 
morphological difference between the modified 
hyphae which enter into relation with one 
another. 

zy-go-stlg'-ma, a. [Pret tygo-, and Eng. 
• stigma (q.v.).] 

Botany : , 

1. Two stigmas, the branches of which ad- 
here to each other. 

2. A genus of Gentianeae, in which this 
peculiarity occurs. The species are from 
Brazil. 


zy-m6-, prrtf. [Zyme.] Connected with or 
producing fermentation. 

zy-m6-gen, *. [Pref. zymo-, and Gr. yewcm 
( gennao ) = to engender, to produce.] 

Chan : (See extract). 

“ To this body, thl» mother of the ferment, which 
hai not at preaeat been satisfactorily itolaied, the 
name of zymogen baa been applied. But it U better 
to reserve the term zymogen aa a geaerio name for all 
sach bodies as not being themselves actual ferments, 
may, by Internal changes, give rise to fermeuti— for all 
* mother* of ferment/ In fact .**— Foster t FhytioU (ed. 
4th), p. 27L 

zy-mo-log'-Jc, zy-mi-lSg'-tc-al, a. [Eng. 
zymohg(y ) ; -{<■, -tea/.] Of or pertaining to 
zymology. 

zy-mol'-£-gist, 9. [Eng. tymolog(y) ; - ist .] 
One skilled in zymology, or the fermentation 
of liquors. 

zy-m5l-o-g^, s. [Pref. zymo- t and Gr. A<Jyos 

(logos) = a word, a discourse,] A treatise on 
the fermentation of liquors, or the doctrine of 
fermentation. 

zy'-mome, «. [Gr. a ( zumoma ) » a fer- 
mented mixture.] 

Chan.: An old name for that portion of 
gluten which is insoluble in alcohol. 


zyme, *. [Gr. jfyui (zumG) = leaven.] 

PathoL : (See extract). 

“Corresponding with tha adjective aymotlo la the 
substantive zyme. This Is a usefal name, by which 
we refer to tne poisonous cause of symotio diseases. 
It is simpler than the word tymlue, originally pro. 
posed by Dr. Farr; and (what is much more Import- 
ant) to apeak of a eymotlc polaoa as a 'zyme’ does 
not imply the acceptance of any particular theory of 
disease, while, oa the other hand, the’use of the word 
* germ* distinctly couveye the Idea of some organised 
suructore, itself the cause of disease hy subeeqoeat 
growth sad multiplication."— Dr. Bortley, in Quain's 
Bict. Medicine , p. 1S0«. 

zy'-mio, a. [Zumic.] 

t zy'-nune, «. [Zyme.] 

PathoL : For def. eee extract under Zyme. 


zy-mSm'-u-ter, zy-m6-sim'-3-ter, t. 

TPref. zymo- t or Eng. zymos(is)y and meter 
(q.v.).] 

Chan. & 
tecting the 
ing wort or mash. 

zy- -scope, *. [Pref. rymo-, and Gr. 
oxoirfo ( skopeo ) = to see, to observe.] 

Chan, : An Instrument contrived by Zen- 
neck for testing the fermenting power of 
yeast, by bringing it in contact with sugar- 
water, and observing the quantity of carbonic 
anhydride evolved. (JFatfa.) 

zy-m6-sim'-&-ter, *. [Zymometer.] 


Brewing: An instrument for de- 
condition and process of ferment- 


zy-mo -sis, a [Gr. ^wcris (rumosis) = fer- 
mentation.] 

Pathol. : A process analogous to that of the 
Torula in fermeutation, by which a malarious 
or similar poison is introduced into the system. 
[Zyme.] The word ia occasionally used in 
the sense of Zymotic Disease (q.v.). 

" The necessity for employing the word zymoeie 
does uot seem to be felt os yet ; hut the same reasons 
which Iwwi us to speak of the agent as s eyrae should 
also guide us to use tymoxit in the place of more 
usual periphrases.”— Dr. Uortley , In Quain's Diet 
Medicine, p. 1806. 

zy-mot-Ic, a. [Gr. £v/xwtikos (zumdtikos) =■ 
causing to ferment.] Producing fermenta* 
tion or a process akin to it. 

zymotio diseases, s. pL 

PathoL : Diseases communicable by con- 
tagion of a fermentable virus. The chief are 
measles, scariet-fever, small-pox, continued 
fever, diphtheria, hooping-cough, croup, and 
erysipelas. 

Zy-rndt'-io-al-ty, adp. [Eng. zymotic; -al , 
-ly.] In a zymotic manner ; according to the 
manner or nature of zymotic disease. 

zym'-ur-i#, s. [Pref. zym(py t and Gr. Spy ok 
(ergon) — work.] 

Chan.: That department of technological 
chemistry which treats of the scientific prin- 
ciples of wine-making, brewing, distilling, and 
the preparation of yeast ana vinegar, pro- 
cesses in which fermentation playB the prin- 
cipal part. (IVatts.) 

•zy-thSp'-sar-^, *. [Gr. £v9o<; (zuthot) = a 
kind of beer, and fyui (hepsG) = to boiL] A 
brewery or brewhouse. 

zy-thum, «. [Lat., from Gr. (zuthos) = 
a kind of beer nsed by the Egyptians (Dioscor.y 
ii. 109 ; c£ Herod. % ii. 77 ; applied also to the 
beer of the northern nations (Diod. t i. 134).] 
A kind of ancient mait beverage; a liqoor 
made from mait and wheat. 


b6U, b6^; ptfdt, Jd^l j cat, 9eU, chorus, 9 bin, bench; go, &em; thin, this; sin, a$; expect, Xenophon, e^dst. ph = £ 
- elan , -tian = shan. -tion, -sion = shun ; -^lon* -gion = zhon. -clous, -tious, -slous = shus. -bio, -die, fee. = b$l, doL 
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AN HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE , ITS ORIGIN , 
DIALECTS , STRUCTURE , AND AFFINITIES. 

A spoken language is a number of different sounds made by tbe tongue and the other 
organs of speech : it may be written or printed upon paper or other material, by the aid 
of marks, signs, or symbols. Words are articulate sounds used to express perception and 
thought. The aggregate of these articulate sounds, accepted by and current among any 
community, is called speech or language. The language of the same community often presents 
local varieties : to these varieties is given the name of dialects. The growth of language 
is dealt with and taught by Comparative Grammar. By the aid of that science lan- 
guages may be classified in two ways: (1) According to the peculiarities of their gram- 
matical structure, or the mode of denoting the relations of words to one another ; and 
{2) according to historical relationship. Historical relationship rests upon (a) the similarity 
of grammatical structure; and (6) the fundamental identity of roots. It may be shown 
by comparing the grammar and vocabulary of any two or more languages. 

Before entering on an Historical Sketch of the English Language, it is necessary first 
to consider what the “ English Language ” is. Broadly speaking, it is the language spoken 
or written by the people of England from Anglo-Saxon times to the present But “ English ” 
is not a fixed quantity to be marked out by strictly drawn limits or bounds. 

To take a familiar illustration, tbe English language may be likened to the effect 
produced on a calm, smooth body of water when a stone is thrown into it There is the 
well-defined centre, from which issue ripples, large at first, but gradually diminishing and 
becoming fainter and fainter, till at last it is impossible to say where they end, and where 
the water becomes smooth and calm again. So it is with the languaga It is very rarely - 
possible to define the exact time at which a word became a unit of the English language, 
while to determine the date when a word became obsolete is well nigh, if not actually, 
impossibla To some a word may appear dead, while to others it still lives. But the process 
♦of decay and renovation is continually going on; old words die gradually out, new words 
press in to take their places. 
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It will thus be seen that it is impossible to define “English” by any strict lme or 
definite limits. It is the same with all languages : 

“All living language is in a condition of constant growth and change. It matters not to what part of 
the world we may go : if we cau find for any existing speech a record of its predecessor at some time distant 
from it in the past, we shall perceive that the two are different-and more or less different, mainly in proportion 
to the distance of time that separatee them. It is so with the Romanic tongues of southern Europe, as 
compared with their common progenitor the Latin; so with the modern dialects of India, as compared with 
the recorded forms of speech intermediate between them and the Sanskrit, or with the Sanskrit itself , and 
not less with the English of our day, as compared with that of other days. An English speaker even ofouly 
a century ago would find not a little in our every-day speech which he would understand with difficulty, or 
not at all ; if we were to hear Shakespeare read aloud a scene from one of his own works, it would be m no small 
part unintelligible (by reason, especially, of the great difference between his pronunciation and ours ; 
Chaucer’s English (500 years ago) we master by dint of good solid application, and with considerable help 
from a glossary; and King Alfred’s English (1000 years ago), which we call Anglo-Saxon, is not easier to us 
than German. All this, in spite of the fact that no one has gone about of set purpose to alter Eng fish speech, 
in any generation among the thirty or forty that have lived between us and Alfred, any more than in our 
own. Here, then, ie another side of the life of language for us to deal with, and to explain, if can. Life, 
here as elsewhere, appears to involve growth and change as an essential element; and the remarkable analogies 
which exist between the birth and growth and decay and extinction of a language and those of an organized 
being or of a species, have been often enough noticed and dwelt upon: some have even inferred from them 
that language is an organism, and leads an organic life, governed by laws with which men cannot interfere. 

And this continued change is not confined to alterations of the uttered and audible forms 
of words: it applies as well to alterations in the outward forms of words, as to changes in 
meaning. A word may change its form to any extent, without change of meaning, as well 
as change its meaning without change of form. Just as it is the case with organic beings, 
the growth of which consists in removal and re-supply, so it is with language. 

“Existence, in speech, is use; and disuse is destruction. . . . If anything that people once thought and 

talked about comes to concern them no longer, its phraseology goes into oblmon-nnless, of course, it be 
preserved, as a memory of the past, by some of those means which culture supplies. . . . The technical 
terms of chivalry mostly fell out as those of modem warfare came in; those of astrology, as this was crowded 
from existence by astronomical science. Only, we have here and there, not always consciously, in our present 
speech, reminiscences of the old order of things, in the shape of words transferred to new uses. • • • u ’ 

to the second place, words are crowded out of use, and so out of life, by the coming into use of other words 
which mean the same thing, and which for some cause, definable or not, wm the popular favor, and supplant 
their predecessors. . '. - By these means, there is in every language a certain amount of obsolescent 

material in various stages: some words that are only unusual, or restricted to particular phrases (like stead, 
in in stead alone); some that belong to a particular style, archaic or poetical; some that have become strange 
and unintelligible to ordinary speakers, though formerly to every-day use some that ™ e ° n ^ “ 
dialects. And the older records of any tongue, if preserved, show words in greater or less number that are 

gone past recovery." f 

But this loss in a language is more than counterbalanced by the acquisition of new 
material, new inventions, new trades, new ideas, all of which give rise to new words, terms, or 
phrases. 

“A language like ours-since we come in contact with nearly all the nations of the world, and draw in 
to ourselves whatever we find of theirs that can be made useful to us, and since even our culture deri ^ a ™“ 
various sourcea-comes to contain specimens from dialects of very diverse origin. Thus, we ^e etgioi 
words from the Hebrew, as sabbath, seraph, jubilee; certain old-style scientific terms fro-Jhe ^nc as 
algebra, alkali, zenith, cipher, besides a considerable heterogeneous list, like lemon (^>^ly Sansknt) 

sherbet, magazine; from the Persian, caravan, chess, shaml, and even a word which to * won » ^ 
varied use as check,- from Hindi, calico and chintz, punch and toddy; from Chinese, tea and nanfcc^ , from 
American Indian languages, canoe and mocassin, guano and potato, sachem and caucus. ♦ . . 

» Whitney : Life $ Growth of Language, ch. iii., pp. 33-4. t Ibid; ch. vi., pp. 99, 100-102. 
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preponderance, in one aspect, of the borrowed material in English speech, there are easily assignable reason*. 
The Norman invasion, leading to a long antagonism and final fusion of a French-speaking with a Saxon- speaking 
race, brought in by violence, as it were, a great store of French words, of Latin origin, and thus made it 
comparatively easy to bring in withont violence a great many more.” # 

Another source of the enrichment of a language is the composition of words, the 
putting together of two independent elements to form a simple designation. The relation 
between the two elements may be of every variety : thus, a headache is a pain in the head ; 
a head-dress , a dress for the head ; a headland , a point of land comparable to a head ; a 
headsman , a man for cutting off heads. Another is the turning of nouns and adjectives into 
verbs : thus we say harden, roughen, demoralize, &c. ; and we even turn one part of speech 
directly into another without using any external sign of the transfer : thus we say, to chair a 
candidate ; to hand a book ; to table a resolution ; to wire a message ; to toe a mark, &c. The 
suffixes -ism, -ist, ultimately of Greek origin, and imported through the French, have made 
themselves part of our living apparatus of derivation, in many cases abused, as in such 
monstrosities as walkist, cueist, &c. 

The corruptions which words have undergone are of many and various kinds. Most 
of them are, doubtless, due to the influence of the wear and tear of 

M Time, whose slippery wheel doth play 
In humane causes with inconstant sway, 

Who exiles, alters, and disguises words ” 

Sylvester: Du Bartas, p. 173 (1621). 

The Rev. A S. Palmer f arranges corrupted words under the following analytical groups: 

1. Words corrupted so as to be significant, and in some sense appropriate ; such as acorn, ambergrease , 
battlement , belfry , <fcc. 

2. Words corrupted so as to convey a meaning, but one totally inappropriate, though sounding familiarly 
to the ear; euch as battle-door, cheese-bowl, featherfew, titmouse , wheatear, <fcc. 

3. Words corrupted so as to give rise to a total misconception, and consequently to false explanations, 
such as attic , humble-pie, hurricane , husband. See. 

4. Words, which, though not actually corrupted from their true shape, are suggestive of a false derivation, 
and have been generally accepted in that mistaken sense; such as colonel, cozen, hawher, world , &c. 

Of words purely invented for some special substance, thing, or condition, language 
presents but rare examples. Special words or terms are frequently proposed to meet special 
circumstances, but they seldom survive. Gas, however, is an instance of such a word 
which has passed into common speech. The same chemist who devised gas, also suggested 
bias for that property of the heavenly bodies whereby they regulate the changes of 
time, but it failed to gain acceptance, and soon dropped out of sight and was forgotten. 
A new word must supply an antecedent blank ; or else it ought, on the score of exactness, 
perspicuity, brevity, or euphony, to be an improvement on a word already existing. 

“The use of new terms,” says Webster, “is dictated by necessity or utility; sometimes to express 
shades of difference or signification, for which the language did not supply a suitable term ; sometimes to 
express a combination of ideas by a single word, which otherwise would require a circumlocntion. These 
benefits, which are often perceived, as it were, instinctively by a nation, recommend such words to common 
use, till the cavils of critics are silenced by the weight of authority.” ( Letter to J. Bickering, 1817, p. 7.) 

Few suggested new words fulfil these requirements. Science, art, and manufactures 
contribute the majority of new words to the language. When some new process, machine, 


• Whitney: ut supra , ch. vii., pp. 116, 118. 


f Folk Etymology , Introduction, p. xxvii. 
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Instrument or the like appears, necessarily a new word is required by which to designate 
it, as phonograph , telephone , telpherage , &c. 

“ When galvanism, ozone, and chloroform were discovered, and when locomotives and stereoscopes were 
invented, it was necessary to have names for them. Cult is a term, which, as we value exactness, we can ill 
do without, seeing how completely religion has lost its original signification. Civility, formerly the substantive 
of both civil and civilize . . . was judiciously relieved of one of its meanings, by civilization . Financial , 

international , noticeable , and pretentious , enable us to dispense with periphrases.” * 

Collide , diplomatist , executive , insularity , monograph , physicist, and specie , are 
instances of words proposed to fill existing blanks, and readily adopted. Political life 
and changes at times give origin to new terms, as witness Adullamite , closure , jingo , 
but they seldom long survive the occasion for which they were invented. With these we 
may connect Boycott, tenant-right, Home-Rule, Fenian, &c. Occasionally some notorious 
act gives rise to a new word, which finds general adoption, as to Burke , . 


The English language is shown by Comparative Grammar to belong to a group of 
allied languages to which the name Teutonic has been given. Its philological affinities 
are with the languages of Germany, Holland, and Scandinavia, rather than with the native 
languages of the British Isles. These last have been wholly superseded in the southern, 
central, and eastern parts of Great Britain. In W ales, however, the British is still spoken ; 
as is Gaelic, or Erse, in Ireland and in the Highlands of Scotland. The Teutones or Teutons 
were a tribe of Germans, who were subdued by the Roman General Marius, B.c. 100 , the 
terms Teutonicus and Theoticus were afterwards applied to the Germanic people of Europe 
generally, and the term Teuton or Teutonic is now used to denote Germans, Dutch, 
Scandinavians, and those of Anglo-Saxon descent, as opposed to Celts. By the Germans | 
their own language is still called Deutsch, of which Dutch is only another form. The 
Teutonic group of languages may be divided into three main sections or groups, from which 
all the others spring. These are: 

Teutonic. 


Low German. Scandinavian. High German. 

GotLic. Frilian. Dutch. Flemish. Old Saxon. English. Icelandic. Norwegian. Danish. Swedish. Old. Middle. Moa< 

L ! [ 

old. Modern. Old English. Modem English. Provincial English. Lowland Scotch. 


Lem. 


I. Low German. Of Gothic, the oldest and most primitive of the Teutonic dialects, 
almost the sole record surviving is the translation of the Bible made by Bishop 
Ulphilas (a.d. 318-388) of which we possess some considerable portions of the Gospels 
and St. Paul's Epistles, some pieces of the Old Testament, and a small portion of a Com- 
mentary. It was spoken by the Eastern and Western Goths, who occupied the province 
of Dacia, whence they made incursions into Asia, Galatia, and Cappadocia. 

Old Frisian is exemplified by documents of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
Modem Frisian is still spoken, in Friesland, along the coasts and islands of the North Sea, 
between the Weser and the Elbe, and in Holland and Sleswick. This dialect is more closely 
allied to English than any other of the Low German Languages. There is, indeed, a well- 
known couplet, every word in which is both Frisian and English : 

M Good butter and good cheese 
Is good English and good Fries.” 


* Fitzedward Hall : Modern English, ch. vi., p. 172. 
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Old Saxon had its origin in the districts of Munster, Essen, and Cleves, and was 
spoken between the Rhine and the Elbe. The most important composition in the Old 
Saxon dialect is a poetical version (of the ninth century), of the Gospels entitled the Heljand 
(= Old English Heiland = the Healer or Saviour). The following is an extract: 


Nativitas CkrisH Pastoribus anunciata. 
Luc. ii. 1—13. 


Unardos antfundun, 

Thea thar, ehuscalcos, 

Uta uuarun, 

Uueros au uuahtu, 

Uuiggeo gomean, 

Feb as aftar felda. 

Gisahun finistri an tune 

Telatau an luf te ; 

Endi quam liohfc Godes, 
Uuanum tbnrh thni uuolcan ; 
Endi thea nnardos thar 
Bifeng an them felda. 

Sie uurdun an forhtun tho. 


The words they discovered, 
Those that there, as horse- 
Without were, [grooms, 

Men at watch, 

Horses to tend, 

Cattle on the field. 

They saw the darkness in 
twain [sphere. 

Dissipated in the atmo- 
And came a light of God 
Through the welkin ; 

And the words there 
Caught on the field. 

They were in fright then 


Thea man an ira moda. 
Gisalmn thar mahtigna 
Godes Engil cuman j 
The im tegegues sprac. 
Het that im thea unardos : 
“ Uuiht ne antdrediu 
Ledes fon them liohta. 

Ic seal eu quad he liobora 
Suido uuarlico [thing, 
Uuilleon seggean. 

Cudean craft miHL 
Nu is Krist geboran, 

An thereso selbun naht, 
Salig barn Godes.” 


The men in their mood. 
They saw there mighty 
God’s angel come j [spake. 
That to them face-to-face 
It hade thus them these 
“ Dread not a whit [words: 
Of mischief from the light. 
I shall to you glad things, 
Very true 
Commands utter. 

Show strength great. 

Now is Christ born. 

In this self-same night , 

The blessed child of God.” 


The following extract from the same poem, with a translation into West-Saxon is 
quoted from a paper on the Heljand in the Foreign Quarterly Review 9 April 1831, by 
Dr. Latham : ’ ' ' < 


' (Heljand,) 

Than eat im the landes hirdi 
Geginuuard for them gumun, 
Godes egan bam : 

TJnelda mid is spracun 
Spahuuord manag 
Lerean thea liudi; 

Huo sie lof Gode 
An thesum nueroldrikea 
Uuirkean scoldin. 


(West- Saxon,) 

Thffinne sset him ee landes hirde 
Ongeanweard fore tham guman, 
Godes agan bam : 

Wolde mid his sprsecum 
Wisa word manag 
Lseran thone leode ; 

Hu tha lofe Gode 
On thissun weorold-rice 
Weorcian sceoldan. 


(English,) 

Then sat him(eelf ) the landes shep* 
In front before the men, [herd 
God’s own child : 

Would with his speech 
Words-of- wisdom many 
Teach the people. 

How they the praise of God 
On this kingdom-of-the world 
Work should. 


The Old Saxon is very closely allied to English, retaining many Teutonic inflexions 
that have disappeared from other Low German dialects. 


IL Of the Scandinavian dialects the Icelandic is the purest and oldest. Old Icelandic, 
from the eleventh to the thirteenth century is often called "Old Norse," but this term 
belongs properly to Old Norwegian. 

IIL High German is divided into three stages, of which the Old High German 
comprises a number of dialects spoken in Upper or South Germany from the beginning 
of the eighth to the middle of the eleventh century ; Middle High German was spoken in 
Upper Germany from the beginning of the twelfth to the end of the fifteenth century; 
and Modem (or New) High German from the end of the fifteenth century to the present 
time. 


The Teutonic dialects form a sub-division of that great family of related languages known 
as Indo-European, from its comprehending not only nearly all the languages of Europe, 
but also those Indian dialects which have sprung from the Sanscrit: the term Aryan 
( = honourable, noble) is also sometimes applied to the family. v . 
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This Indo-European (or Aryan) family of languages has two great divisions : 


L The European Division: 

L The Teutonic Languages. 

2. The Celtic (or Keltic) Languages, consisting of (1) The Cymric class, consisting of (a) Welsh, (6) 
Cornish (died out about middle of sixteenth century), (c) Bas-Breton. (2) The Gaelic (or Gadhelic > 
class, consisting of (a) Erse or Irish, (6) Gaelic (spoken in the Highlands of Scotland), (c) Manx 
(spoken in the Isle of Man). 

a The Italic (or Romanic) Languages, comprising (1) The Old Italian dialects , as Oscan, TJmhrian, 
Sabine. (2) The Romanic dialects , which have sprung from the Latin, comprising (a) Italian , (b) 
French , (c) Provencal, {d) Spanish, (e) Portuguese, (/) Roumansch (spoken in southern Switzer- 
land), (^) Wallachian (spoken in Wallachia and Moldavia). 

4 . The Hellenic Languages, comprising (1) Ancient Greek (with its various dialects: Attic, Ionic, 

Doric, and .iEolic). (2) Modem Greek . 

5. The Sclavonic Languagos, comprising (1) Bulgarian . (2) Russian . (3) Illyric . (4) Polish (5> 

Bohemian , . (6) Slovakian. (7) Upper and Lower Sorbian . (8) Polabian (on the Elbe). 

6. The Lettic Languages, comprising (1) Old Prussian, (2) Lettish (or Livonian), (3) Lithuanian , ► 

II. The Asiatic Division : 

Sanscrit, Prakrit, Pali, Modern Indian Dialects, Gypsy Dialect, Zend, the Cuneiform Inscriptions 
of Darius, Xerxes, and their successors, Parsi, and Modern Persian.* 


The people who spoke the old and primitive tongue from which all these languages 
have sprung “must have lived together as one great community more than 3,000 years 
ago. It was formerly held that tradition, as well as the evidence of language, pointed to 
the north-eastern part of the Iranian table-land, near the Hindu-Kush mountains, as the 
original abode of this primitive people;” but a more recent view is that Europe (probably 
Southern Scandinavia), and not Asia, was the primal seat of the Aryans, f 

To recapitulate, English (1) is a member of the Indo-European family ; (2) belongs 
to the Teutonic group ; (3) is a Low German dialect ; and (4) was brought into Britain 
by wandering tribes from the Continent, about A.D. 449, according to Bede, who makes the 
invaders consist of three tribes, Angles, Saxons, and Jutes. The first of these came from 
the duchy of Sleswick;J the Saxons from the country between the Elbe and the Eider; and 
the Jutes from the upper part of Sleswick, or South Jutland. With these there was no 
doubt a considerable intermixture of Frisians. 

The settlements were probably made in the following order : 


1. Jutes, under Hengest and Horsa, settled in Kent, the Isle of Wight, and a part of Hampshire, 
a.d. 449 or 450. 

-r#<I 2. The first division of Saxons, under Ella and Cissa, settled in Sussex, A.D. 477. . T 

3. The second division of Saxons, under Cerdic and Cynric, settled in Wessex (comprising Hampshire, 

Berkshire, Wiltshire, Somersetshire, Dorsetshire, Gloucestershire, and Devonshire), A.D. 495. 

4. The third division of Saxons settled in Essex, a.d. 530. 

5. The first division of Angles settled in East Anglia (comprising Norfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, 

f 1 ( and parts of Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire). 

6. The second division of Angles, under Ida, settled in the kingdom of Beornicia (between the Tweed 

and the Firth of Forth), A.D. 547. 


M Two other kingdoms were subsequently established by the Angles — Deira (between Tweed and 
Humber), and Mercia [= inarch or frontier], comprehending the Midland counties. 

* * “Teutonic tribes were known in Britain, though they made no settlements before the coming of the 
Jutes. In' the fourth century they made attacks upon the eastern and eouth-eastem coast of this island, 
from the Wash to the Isle of Wight, which, on that account, was called 1 Littus Saxonicum / or the Saxon 


* See further in Morris : Historical Outlines of English Accidence , ch. i., pp. 4-9. 

+ Report of British Association (1887), pp. 888-91. , - 

t There is to this day a district in the southern part of the duchy, between the She and the arm of th* 
Baltic called the Flensborg Fjord, known as Angtln — England. * 
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shore or Saxon frontier; and an officer known as the Count of the Saxon Shore (Comes Littoris Saxonici 
per Britannias ) was appointed for its defence. These Teutonic invaders were known to the Romans and 
Celts by the name of Saxons; and this term was afterwards applied by them to the Teutonic settlers of 
the fifth century, who, however, never appear to have called themselves Saxons, but always JEnglisc or 
English.” * 


CELTIC ELEMENT. 

Very few words were borrowed by the invaders from the original inhabitants (Celts 
or Kelts) : basket , brag , bludgeon , bodkin , bother , hots, cairn , dam , shamrock, clan , claymore, 
spate, brose, and, through the French, baggage, bar, barrel, gravel, glebe, pickaxe, pottage, 
pouch, rogue, tan, truant, are examples. 

Gamettf gives a list of nearly two hundred of these words, many of which belong 
to household management; and' others, such as spree , bane, whop, balderdash , &c., can 
scarcely be reckoned Classical English. The few survivals tend to show how complete 
was the extermination of the Celts ; they prove that “ the Celtic women were kept as 
slaves, while their husbands, the old owners of the land, were slaughtered in heaps/’ J 


LATIN ELEMENT. 

What is called the Latin of the First Period, as incorporated into English, consists 
only of a few words that exercised no influence on the language, being found only in 
names of places, as castra = a camp, found in Chester, Don caster, Manchester, Winchester, 
Tow cester, &c. 

About a.d. 596 the English were converted to Christianity, and during the four 
following centuries many Latin words were introduced by the Latin missionaries and by 
English translators of Latin works into their own language. This is known as the Latin of 
the Second Period. Examples are priest (from presbyter ); sacrament (from sacramentum); 
colic (from calix= a cup); church, &c. Also a few adopted Greek words, as bishop (from 
^7rto7co7ro? = an overseer), apostle, monk, angd , &c. ; and some names of articles of 
commerce, as butter (butyrum), cheese (caseus), tunic (tunica), lettuce (Lactuca), pound 
(pondus), candle (candela), trout (trutta), &c. 

SCANDINAVIAN ELEMENT. 

In the year 787 the Northmen, Norsemen, or Normans, of Scandinavia, i.e., of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, began to make descents on the eastern coast of England, 
Scotland, the Hebrides, and Ireland. These attacks went on for three centuries. In the 
ninth century these Danes obtained a permanent footing in the northern and eastern parts 
of England, subduing the kingdoms of Northumbria, East Anglia, and Mercia; and by 
the eleventh century they had become so strong that Danish kings sat on the throne of 
England from A.D. 1013 to 1042. 

The traces of Scandinavian influence on the English Language are numerous, and 
may be classed under three heads : (1) names of places ; (2) in the Old English Literature 
of the North of England; and (3) in the Northern Provincial Dialects. Under the first 
head come the suffixes - by = a town, as in Grimsby, Whitby, &c. ; - fell (IceL, fjall , fell) = a 
hill or table-land, as in Scaw fell, Cross fell, &c. ; - dale a = valley ; - thwaite = a forest clearing ; 

* Morris : Mist. Outlines of English Accidence , ch. iii. p. 18. f Philological Essays , p. 16L 

J Kington Oliphamt : Sources of Standard English, p. 19. 
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.toft = a homestead, as in Lowesto^; -wick = a creek, a bay, as in Ipswich, Berwick &c.; 
-oe, -ea (Icel, -ey) = an island {eyot), as in Faroe, Chelsea; -ness = a cape (or nose), as in 
Caithness, Fifeness, the Naze, &c. Besides these there are a good many common words of 
undoubted Danish origin, such as are, till, until, fro, froward, ill, hound (for a place), 
bask, husk, &c. 

It is thus seen that the Anglo-Saxon was a composite tongue, formed by the gradual 
blending of several kindred dialects, principally introduced into England between the 
middle of the fifth and the middle of the sixth century, with a considerable infusion of 
Latin derived from the Romanised Britons. The Anglo-Saxon was an inflected or syn- 
thetic language, like the Latin and Greek. It had five cases. The article, noun, adjective, 
and pronoun were declinable, having different forms for three genders and two numbers: 
the adjective, as in German, had two inflections, the definite and the indefinite; the verb 
had four moods, the indicative, subjunctive, imperative, and infinitive, and but two tenses, 
the present, or indefinite (used also as a future), and the past. There were also compound 
tenses in the active voice, and a passive voice, formed, as in English, by auxiliaries. The 
auxiliaries usually retained their force as independent verbs, and were not employed as 
mere indications of time, as in English. The Anglo-Saxon had ten forms for the article, 
five for the noun, and ten terminations for the positive degree of adjectives; the irregular 
verbs had thirteen endings, without including the inflected cases of the participles. 

The Anglo-Saxon language attained its height during the reign of Alfred (870-901). 

In Anglo-Saxon poetry the distinctive feature was alliteration, tho rule of which, 
stated in general terms, was as follows: In each couplet, three emphatic words (or by 
poetic licence accented syllables), two in the first line (or half-line), and one in the second, 
must commence with the same consonant, or with vowels, in which case the initials might 
be, and generally were, different. 

The event which exercised the greatest influence on the English Language was the 
Norman Invasion in 1066. Through it French became the language of the Court, of the 
nobility, of the clergy, of literature, and of all who wished or sought for advancement in 
Church or State. From the Normans are derived most of the terms connected with 

1. Feudalism & Wab. — Aid, arms, armour, assault, banner, baron, captain, chivalry, duke, fealty, 

fief, homage, lance, tournament, vassal, &c. 

2. The Chubch. — Altar, Bible, baptism, ceremony, friar, homily , piety, penance, prayer, preach, 

sermon, sacrifice , saint, tonsure, & c. 

S. The Law. — Assize , attorney, case , cause, chancellor , court , estate , fee, felony , judge, jury , plaintiff, 
plea , plead, statute, sue , tax, ward . 

4. The Chase.— F ay (2), s„ brace, chase, couple, course, covert, falcon, leveret, quarry, rabbit, reynard, 
venison, <fcc. 

For all this, as Robert of Gloucester says : 

“Lowe men holdeth to Englyss, and to her kinde speche ynte* 

(“The lower classes cling to English, and to their native tongue yet.”) 

The most important changes due to French influence are: (1) c before the Conquest 
was pronounced hard, like K, after the Conquest it assumed a soft sound like s, and also 
the softened sounds of ch, sh; (2) s, which was the general plural termination of French 
nouns, became the received sign of the plural in English; and (3) -th, the ending of tho 
third person ringular of the present indicative, was gradually softened to u. 
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In process of time the two races — the conquerors and the conquered — coalesced, and 
became one people, the language of the majority prevailing, so much so, that in 1349 
Latin ceased to be taught in schools through the medium of French* and in 1362 it 
was enacted by Act of Parliament that all pleadings in the law courts should hence- 
forth be conducted in English, because, as is stated in the preamble to the Act, 
French was becoming so much unknown in the kingdom that persons who were parties 
to suits had no knowledge or understanding of what was said for or against them by 
the pleaders. 

The Norman-French was essentially a Latin tongue, and through it was added to the 
English another Latin element, usually termed the Latin of the Third Period. f 

The Latin element is thus seen to have entered the language either directly or 
vndirectly: indirectly in the first three periods, and directly in the fourth period. We 
frequently find two forms of the same word, one taken indirectly , the other directly 
from the Latin: — 


Indirectly, through 
Norman-French. 

Balm 

Caitiff 

Feat 

Fashion ... 


Directly borrowed from 
the Latin. 

... Balsam ... 

Captive ... 

.. { Fact 

... Faction ... 


Latin. 

Balsamum. 

Captivus. 

Factum. 

Factio. 


* Trevisa ( Polycronicon , ii. 157) fixes the time of the great plague of 1349 as the point after which the popular 
fancy for speaking French began to abate. He says: 41 As hyt ys yknowe hong meny maner people buh in >is ylond, 
Jvr buh also of so meny people longages Sc tonges; noheles . Walsohmen Sc Scottes, f>at buh nogt ymelled wih ofrer 
nacions, holdeh wel nyg here furste longage Sc speche, botegef Scottes, hat were som tyme confederat Sc wonede wih he 
Pictes, drawe somewhat after here speche. Bote he Flemmynges, hat woneh in >e west syde of Wales, habbeh yleft 
here strange speche and spekeh Saxonlych ynow. Also Englysch men, heys hy hadde fram he begynnyng hre maner 
speche, Souheron, Norharon, Sc ifyddel speche (in the myddel of >e lond), as hy come of hre maner people of Germania ; 
noheles, by commyxstion Sc mellyng furst wih Danes Sc afterward wih Normans, in menye he contray longage ys apeyred. 
Sc some vseh strange wlaffyng, chyteryng, harryng Sc garryng, grisbittyng. pis apeyryng of he burh-tonge ys by-cause 
of twoy hinges : — on ys, for chyldern in scole, agones he vsage and manere of al o)>er nacions, buh compelled for to lene 
here oune longage, Sc for to construe here lessons Sc here hinges a Freynsch, Sc habbeh, snhthe he Normans come furst in- 
to Engelond. Also, gentil men children bu> ytangt for to speke Freynsch fram tyme hat a bnh yrokked in here cradel, 
and conneh speke Sc playe wih a child hys brouch ; and oplondysch men wol lykne ham-sylf to gentil men, Sc fondeb 
wih gret bysynes for to speke Freynsch, for to be more ytold of. 

44 pys manere was moche y-vsed to-fore he fnrste moreyn, Sc ys sehthe somdel ychaungecL - For Iohan Comwal, a 
mayster of gramere, chayngede he lore in gram^r-scole, Sc construccion of Freynsch in-to Englysch ; Sc Richard 
Pencrych lnrnede hat manere techyng of hym, and oher men of Pencrych ; so hat now, he ger of oure Lord a housand 
hre hondred fonr score Sc fyne, of he secunde kyng Richard after >e conquest nyne, in al he gramer-scoles of Engelond 
childem. leneh Frensch Sc construeh Sc lumeh an Englysch, and habbeh \>er-hy avanntage in on syde Sc desavauntage yn 
anoh^r ; here avanntage ys, hat a lurneh bere gram^r yn lasse tyme han childem wer y woned to do — disavauntage ys, 
hat now childem of gramer-scole conneh no more Frensch han can here lift heele, Sc hat ys barm for bam, Sc a scholle 
passe he se & trauayle in strange londes, & in meny caas also. Also gentil men habbeh now moche yleft for to teche 
here childem Frensch. Hyt semeh a gret wondwr hou Englysch, hat ys he bnrhtonge of Englysch men Sc here oune 
longage Sc tonge, ys so dyuers of sonn in his ylond ; Sc he longage of Normandy ys cowlyng of a-noher lond, Sc hah on 
maner soun among all men hat spekeh hyt arygt in Engelond. Noheles \>er ys as meny dyners maner Frensch yn he rem 
of Fraunce as ys dyuers manere Englysch in he rem of Engelond. 

44 Also, of he forseyde Saxon tonge hat ys deled a hre, and ys abyde scarslych wih feaw vplondysch men, & ys gret 
wondwr ; for men of he est wih men of he west, as hyt were vndar he same party of heuene, acordeh more in sounyng of 
speche han men of he norh wih men of he souh ; h^-fore hyt ys hat Mercij, hat buh men of myddel Engelond, as hyt were 
parteners of he endes, vndurstondeh betre he syde longages, Norheron Sc Souheron, han Norheron Sc Souheron vnd ur* 
stondeh eyher o per. r • * * * -» ^ 

44 Al he longage of he Norhhumbres, Sc specialych at gork, ys so scharp, slyttyng Sc frotyng, Sc vnschape, hat we 
Souheron men may hat longage vnnehe vndwrstonde. Y trowe hat hat ys bycause hat a huh nyj to strange men Sc aliens 
hat spekeh strangelych, and also by cause hat he kynges of Engelond woneh alwey fer fram hat contray : For a buh 
more ytumed to he souh contray ; Sc jef a goh to he norh contray, a goh wih gret help and strengthe. pe cause why a 
buh more in he souh contray han in he norh may be, betre comlond, more people, more noble cytes. Sc more prefytable 
hauenes.” . u A 

f The title of Latin of the Fourth Period is given to the large number of Latin words introduced into 
the language from the revival of learning in the beginning of the sixteenth century up to the present time. 
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We also borrowed words from the Greek, but to a much less degree, while miscellan- 
eous words have become naturalized from other languages, as, from Hebrew (abbot, amen, 
cabal, cherub, sabbath, &c.), from Arabic (admiral, alchemy, alkali, arrack, assassin, caliph, 
chemistry, talisman, zenith, &c.), from Persian (caravan, chess, dervish, orange, pasha, sash, 
shawl, turban, &c.), from American (canoe, cocoa, hammock, maize, tobacco, tomahawk, 
wigwam, &c.), and from Turkish (caftan, chouse, divan, scimitar, &c.). In short, we have 
borrowed from almost every language under the sun such words as are appropriate to 
materials or productions new to us. 


Before the Norman Conquest there were two dialects in England — the Northern and 
the Southern. The former has handed down to us a very scanty literature, while the 
latter was the literary language of the country, and in it were written the best of 
our oldest English works, many of which have come down to us. Dr. Morris gives the 

following as the chief points of grammatical difference between the two dialects:* 

(1) The loss of -» in the infinitive ending of verbs: 

N. drinc-a , S. drinc-an = to drink. 

(2) The first person singular indicative ends in -u or -o, instead of -er 

N. Ic drinc-o . S. drinc-e = I drink. 

(3) The second person singular present indicative often ends in -s, rather than in •»», and we find it 
in the second person singular perfect indicative of weak verbs : 

1ST. dhu ge-plantad-es. S. ge-plantad-est = thou hast planted, 

(4) The third person singular frequently ends in -s instead of 4h: 

N. he gewyrces . S. gewyrcath == he works. 

(5) The third plural present indicative and the second person plural imperative often have -» instead of -<A r 

N". hia onfoa8 . S. hi onfoaih =• they receive. 

(6) The occasional omission of ge- before the passive participle: 

N. hered . S. geherod = praised. 

(7) The occasional use of active participle in - and instead of -end: 

N. drincande . S. drincende = drinking. 

(8) The use of aren for syndon or synd = are (in all persons of the plural). 

In nouns there is much irregularity as compared with the Southern dialect: 


(9) Plurals end in ~a , -o, or -e, instead of -an : 

N. heorla. S. heortan = hearts, 

N. witegu. S. witegan = prophets. 
N. ego. S. eagan = ejQ$. 

N. nome. S. narruxn = names. 


(10) -es is sometimes found instead of -« as the genitive suffix of feminine norms. 

(11) the and thio are sometimes found for se (masc.) and seo (fern.) = the. 

(12) The plural article tha sometimes occurs for the demonstrative pronoun hi = they. 

The oldest specimen of English known is preserved in a quotation by the Venerable 
Bede (672-735) from the composition of an early contemporary, Csedmon, a monk of 
Durham.f It is here given in two versions: 


Nu scylun hergan 
Hefaen ricaes nard, 
Metudses msecti, 

End his modgidanc. 


Nu we sceolan herigean 
Heofon-rices weard, 
Metodes mihte, 

And his mddgeftano. 


Now we ehould praise 

The heaven-kingdom’s preserver, 

The might of the Creator, 

And his mood-thought. 


* Historical Outlines of English Accidence , ch. iv., pp. 41, 42. * - „ 77 

f See an account of him from King Alfred’s translation of Beda, printed in Sweets 
pp. 41-50, and fuller in Thorpe’s edition of Caedmon, printed for the Society of Antiquaries of London, 1832, 
by Benjamin Thorpe, F.&A-, pp. xxii, xxiii. 
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Uerc uuldur fadur, 

Sne he uundra gihuaes, 
Eci drictin, 

Ord stelidae. 


Weorc wuldor faeder, 

Sva he wuldres gehwaes, 
Ece drihten, 

Ord onstealde. 


The glory-father of workg, 
As he, of wonders, each 
Eternal Lord, 

Originally established. 


We here give an example of Anglo-Saxon from the Cotton MS. Tiberius, B. xl, in 
the British Museum (C. i.) written about the end of the ninth century, and containing 
King Alfred’s West Saxon version of Pope Gregory’s Pastoral Care:* 


(Cotton.) 

xxxii. Daette on otSre wisan sint to manainne tSa ofer- 
modan and $a upahafenan on hiora mode, on o$re $a 
earmheortan and t>a wacmodan. 

On o$re wisan sint to manianne $e modgan and $a 
fortruwedan, on o$re wisan tSa unmodgan and $a un- 
tSristan. Da fortruwedan, $onne hie him selfum to switSe 
truwia$, hie forsiotJ o'Sre men, and eac forcwe$a$. Da 
bytelmodan Sonne and Sa unSristan, Sonne hie ongietaS 
hiera unbeldo, and hiera unmihte, hie weorSaS oft ormode. 
Da modgan Sonne and Sa fortruwodan, ealla hiera agen 
Saet hie synderlice SenceaS oSSe doS hie wenaS Saet Saet 
sie Saet betste ; ao Sa unmodigan and Sa ungedyrstegan 
wenaS Saet Saet swiSe forsewenlic sie daette hie "Sots, and 
f orSon weorSaS oft ormode. Ac Saem lareowe is swiSe 
smealice to undersecanne be Saem weorcnm 'Sara ofertru- 
wudena, Saet hie him gecySen daette on Saem Singum be 
hie him selfum swae switSe liciaS, Saet hie Gode.misliciaS. 


, (English,) 

xxxii. That the proud and puffed up in spirit are 
to be admonished in one way, and in another the humble 
and faint-hearted. 

The proud and presumptuous are to be admonished 
in one way, in another the humble and diffident. The 
presumptuous when too confident in themselves,. despise 
and revile others. The faint-hearted and diffident, per- 
ceiving their want of courage and strength, often despair. 
The proud and presumptuous think that all their own 
special thoughts and deeds are the best ; but the humble 
and timid think that what they do is very contemptible, 
and therefore despair. But the teacher must very nar- 
rowly investigate the works of the presumptuous, that 
they show them that in the things wherein they please 
themselves so much they displease God. 


The following extract from an entry in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle , under the year 
1137, shows the progress of the language : — 


( Anglo-Saxon Chronicle .) 

J ne canne ne i ne mai tellen alle be wunder ne alle be 
pines baet hi diden wrecce men on bis land; and b®t 
lastede ha xix. wintre wile Stephne was king ; and aeure it 
was uuerse and uuerse. Hi lseiden gseildes on be tunes 
aeure um wile, and clepeden it tenserie (sic). D& be wrecce 
men ne hadden nan more to giuen, ba raeueden hi and 
brendon alle be tunes ; b®t wel bu mihtes faren all a daeis 
fare sculdest bu neure finden man in tune sittende, ne land 
tiled. Da was corn daere, and flesc, and caese, and butere ; 
for nan ne waes o be land. Wrecce men sturuen of hun- 
ger ; sume ieden on aelmes be waren sum wile rice men ; 
sum flugen ut of lande. 


(Englished,) 

I neither can nor may tell all the wounds or all the 
tortures which they inflicted on wretched men in the land ; 
and that lasted the nineteen winters that Stephen was 
king ; and ever it was worse and worse. They laid imposts 
on the towns continually, and called it 44 censerie.” When 
the wretched men had no more to give, they robbed and 
burned all the towns, so that thou mightest well go a day's 
journey and thou shouldst never find a man sitting in town, 
or the land tilled. Then was corn dear, and flesh, and 
cheese, and butter ; for there was none in the land. Wretched 
men died of hunger ; some went seeking alms who at one 
while were rich men ; some fled out of the l^nd. 


The following extract from Layamon’s Brut,-f written in Worcestershire before 1300, 
is an example of the West Saxon of the thirteenth century: 


He nom ba Englisca boc 
Tha makede Seint Beda ; 
An other he nom on Latin 
Tha makede Seint Albin, 
And the feire (sic) Austin, 
The fulluht broute hider in. 
Boc he nom be bridde, 

Leide ther amidden, 


He took the English book 
That St. Beda made ; 
Another he took in Latin 
That St. Alban made, 

And the fair Austin, 

Who Baptism brought hither. 
Book he took the third, 

Laid there amid, 


Tha makede a Frenchis clerc 
Wace was ihoten, 

The wel couthe writen ; 

And he hit jef thare aethelen 
Aelionor, the wes Henries 
Thes heges kinges. [quene, 
Lajamon leide beos boc, 

And ba leaf wende. 


That made a French clerk 
Wace was hight, 

Who well could write ; 

And he gave it to the noble 
Eleanor, who was Henry's 
The high king. [queen. 
Layamon laid these books. 
And the leaves turned. 


♦ Edited by H. Sweet, for Early English Text Society, 1871-2. For other specimens, see Sweet's Anglo-Saxon 
Reader (Clarendon Press, 1876), pp. 208, 209. 

+ Edited by Sir F. Madden, for Roxburghe Club, 1832. 
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The following extract from the Ancren Riwle (= Rules for Anchorites) gives an 
example of West Saxon (Dorsetshire) dialect about 1220* It illustrates an early stage 
of the transition from Anglo-Saxon to English: 


Bacbitare, be blteff offer men bihinden, beoff of two 
maneres : auh >e latere beoff wurse. pe uorme cumeff al 
openlich and saiffh euel to anoffer, and speaueff dt bis 
atter, so mnchel so him euer to muffe cumeff, and gulcheff 
ut al somed bet be attri heorte sent up to be tunge. Ao be 
latere cumeff for ff al on offer wise, and is wurse ueond }>en 
be offer: auh under ureondes huchel, weorpeff adun bet 
heaueff, and forff on uor te sihen ei be owiht sigge : and 
makeff dinpie chere : bisaumpleff longe abuten uor to beon 
>e betere ileued. Auh bwon bit alles cumeff forff beonne 
U hit yeoluh atter. 


( Translation .) 

Backbiters, who bite other men behind [their backs] 
are of two kinds, but the latter [kind] is the worse. The 
former comeih quite openly, and aayetb evil of another, 
and spewetb out bis venom, as much as ever comes to bis 
mouth, and throweth out, all at once, what the venomous 
heart sends up to their tongue. But the latter comes out 
quite in a different way, and is a worse fiend than the 
other, yet under the cloak of a friend. He casteth down 
his head, and begins to sigh before he says anything, 
and makes sad cheer, [and] moralizes long about [the 
point] to be the better believed. But, when it all come* 
forth, then is it yellow venom. 


By the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it is possible to distinguish three great 
varieties of English: 

(1) The Southern dialect, spoken in all the countie8 south of the Thames, in Somersetshire, Gloucestershire, 

and in parte of Herefordshire and Worcestershire. 

(2) The Northern dialect, spoken in Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire, and in the Lowlands 

of Scotland. 

(3) The Midland dialect epoken in the whole of the Midland counties, in the East Anglian counties, and 

in the counties west of the Pennine chain, i.e., in Cumberland, Westmoreland, Lancashire, and 
Shropshire. 

The most convenient test by which to distinguish these dialects from one another is 
the inflection of the plural present indicative : the Southern dialect employs -eth ; the 
Midland -en; the Northern uses -es. The Northern dialect has its imperative plural in -es ; 
the Southern and Midland dialects in -eth. 

The Southern dialect was fond, as it still is, of using v where the other dialects used f 
asvo=/a = foe, vinger = finger, &c. In the Old Kentish of the fourteenth century z was 
used for 8, as, zinge = to sing. The Northern dialect used the guttural k in many words 
where the Southern preferred the palatal ch , as : 

N. rike = S. riche = kingdom. N. croke = S. crouche = cross. 

The Southern dialect often had o and u, where the Northern had a and i: 

N. hit = S. hul = hill N. pit = S. pul = pit. N. dn = S. on (oon) = one. 

In the Northern dialect - at = to, was used as a sign of the infinitive mood : 

N. sal and mid = S. schel and schuld . 

The Northern dialect contained many Scandinavian forms, as: 

N. hethen = S. henne = hence. N. til = S. to = to. 

N. fra = S. fram = from. N. slile = S. swich — such. 

N. - by == S. tun = town. N. werre = S. wyrse = worse. 

The Midland dialect has various forms, of which (1) the East Midland (spoken in 
Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and Suffolk) and (2) the West Midland (spoken in Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, Cheshire, and Shropshire) are most marked. 


* Edited for Camden Society by Rev. J. Morton, B.D., 1853, pp. 86-88. 
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The East Midland dialect had one especial peculiarity, viz., the coalescence of pronouns 
with verbs, and even with pronouns, as: 

caldes = calde + es = called them. get = ge + it = she 4* it. 

hes = he + es = he 4* them. mes = me + es = one (Fr. on) + them. 

The West Midland had its peculiarities, as ho = she ; hit = its ; shyn = shuln (plural). 

The Midland dialect was the form of speech which culminated in the present literary 
English. As stated above it had many varieties, but the most important was the East 
Midland. As early as the beginning of the thirteenth century it had thrown off most 
of its older inflections, and had begun to be cultivated as a literary dialect In this 
dialect Wycliffe, Gower, and Chaucer wrote, as well as the older and well-known authors, 
Orm (or Ormin) and Robert of Brunna It was, however, Chaucer’s influence that raised 
this dialect to the position of a standard language. In Chaucer’s time it was the 
language of the metropolis, and had probably found its way south of the Thames into 
Kent and Surrey. 

At a later period the Southern dialect had so far retreated before it as to become 
Western rather than Southern; in fact, the latter designation was applied to the language 
which had become the standard one. 

George Puttenham ( Art of English Poetrie ), writing in 1589, speaks of three dialects 
— the Northern, Western, and Southern.* The Northern was that spoken north of the 
Trent ; the Southern was that south of the Trent, which was also the language of the 
court, of the metropolis, and of the surrounding shires ; the Western, as now, was confined 
to the counties of Gloucestershire, Somersetshire, Wiltshire, &c.f 
i The celebrated Proclamation of Henry III (1258) is by many considered the earliest 
specimen of composition in the English tongue.^: 

To make the distinction between the dialects more clear, the following specimens, all 
representing the language of the same half-century are given: — 


1. Southern Dialect. — Of this the following quotation from the Ayenbite of Inwyt 
(=The Remorse of Conscience ), by Dan Michael of Northgate (Kent), c. AJD. 1340, is an 


example :§ 

/ 

(Sermon on Matthew xxiv. 43.) 

Uor to sseawy be lokynge of man wyMane. belly chfi 
ane norbysne / oure lhord ihesu crist zayj>. “ pis uorzobe 
ywyteb- pet yef be uader of be house wyste huyche time 
be byef were comynde: uorzobe he wolde waky / and 
nolde najt bolye bet me dolue his hcras.” | Be }>isq uader of 
house me may onderstonde / be wyl of skele. to huam 
be-longeb moche maynA pogtes. and his besteriinge. wyt. 


(Translation.) 

For to show the care of man within. This example 
our Lord Jesus Christ saith, “ Know this forsooth : that 
if the father of the house knew at which time the thief 
was coming, forsooth, he would watch, and would not 
suffer any one to break into his house.” By this father of 
the house we may understand the will of heaven, to 
whom belong many attendants, as thoughts and his 


* 44 Our maker (poet) therefore at these dayes shall not follow Piers Plowman, nor Gower, nor Lydgate, nor 
yet Chancer, for their language is now out of use with us : neither shall he take the termes of Northern-men, such as 
they use in dayly talke, whether they be noble men, or gentlemen, or of their best clarkes, aU is a matter ; nor in effect 
any speach used beyond the river of Trent, though no man can deny but that theirs is the purer English Saxon at this 
day, yet it is not so courtly nor so current as our SotUheme English is, no more is the far Westeme man’s speach ; ye 
shall therefore take the usual speach of the Court, and that of London and the shires lying about London within lx 
tnyles, and not much above. I say not this but that in every shyre of England there be gentlemen and others that 
speake hnt specially write as good Southeme as we of .Middlesex or Surrey do, but not the common people of every 
shire, to whom the gentlemen and also their learned clarkes do for the most part condescend, bnt herein we are already 
ruled by th’ English dictionaries and other bookes written by learned men.” 

f Morris: Outlines of English Accidence, ch. iv., p. 47. J See Earle: Philology of the English Tongue, p. 72. 
5 Edited by Dr. Morris for Philological Society, 1866, pp. 263-4, 
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and dedes / ase wel wib~oute : ase wyb-inne. f>et is to 
zigge / hnych mayn6 / to moche slac / and wylles-uol 
ssel by : bote yef be ilke uaderes stefhede hise strayny / 
and ordayny. Vor zobe yef he hym a lyte of his bysyhede 
wyb-dragb: huo may zigge / hon pogtes. egen. earen. 
tonge. and alle ober wyttes : becomeb wylde. 


emotions, sense and deeds, as well without as within: 
that is to say, such attendants will be too slow and wilful, 
unless that father's firmness restrain them and keep them 
in order. Forsooth, if he withdraws a little of his dili- 
gence, who may say how thoughts, eyes, ears, and all the 
other senses, become wild. 


The following extract is from William 
1313-1327), De Baptismo : 

Christendom his that sacrement 
That men her ferst fongeth; 

Hit openetb ous to the hevene blisse 
That many men after longeth 

Wel sore; 

For who that entreth ther. 


de Shoreham (Vicar of Otford, Kent, ajj. 

He is sauffe evere-mare. 

Therfore ine wine me ne may, 

Inne sithere ne inne pereye, 

Ne ine thinge that nevere water nes, 

Thors cristninge man may reneye, 

Ne inne ale.* 


2. Northern Dialect. — The following extract from the Early English Psalter, from 
a MS. written about the middle of the reign of Edward II, f represents the speech of 
Yorkshire and Northumberland during the latter half of the thirteenth century: 


Laverd, oure Laverd, hon selkouth is 
Name Hue in alle land Ms. 

For upe-hoven es H mykel-hede 
Over hevens bat ere brade; 


Of mouth of childer and soukand 
Made >ou lof in ilka land. 

For >i faes; bat bon for-do 
pe fai, be wreker him unto. 


i 

From The Pricke of Conscience (1L 1412-1446), by Richard Rolle de Hampole 
(died A.D. 1349), written c. 1340 (Northumberland dialect ) * 


pe life of bis world es ful unstable. 

And ful variand and chaungeable, 

Als es sene in cont raring manere, 

By be times and vedirs and sesons here. 
For be world and worldis life togider 
Cbaunges and turaes oft hider and Hder, 
And in a state duelles ful short while, 
Unnethes be space of a myle. 


And for-H bat be worlde is swa unstable 
Alle bat men sese bar-in es chaungeable ; 
For God ordayns here, als es his wille, 
Sere variaunce for certayn skille, 

Of b© tyms, and wedirs, and sesons. 

In taken of be world es condidons, 
pat swa unstable er and variande, 
pat ful short while may in a state stand®. 


3. Midland Dialects: (1) East Midland . — The following is an example of the East 
Midland dialect in the year 1120. It is taken from a forged Peterborough Charter, 
inserted in the Peterborough Chronicles under the year 656 : 


Da seonde ce kyning setter bone abbode bet he 
oeuestilice scolde to him cumon, and he swa dyde. Da 
cwsed se kyning to baa abbode : “ La, leof Saexulf, ic 
haue geseond sefter be for mine saule burfe, and ic hit 
wile be wael seegon for whi min brotSor Peada and min 
leone freond Oswi ongunnen an mynstre Criste to loue 
and Sancte Petre. Oc min brober is faren of Msse liue, 
swa swa Crist wolde. Oc ic wile be gebidden, la, leoue 
freond, bat hii wirce oeuostlice on here werce, and io be 
wile linden baerto gold and siluer, land and ahte, and al 
bet baerto behofeS.” Da feorde se abbot bam, and 
ongan to wircene. 


(Translation.) 

Then the king sent after the abbot that he should 
come to him speedily, and he did so. Then said the 
king to the abbot, “ Lo, dear Saexulf, I have sent after 
thee for my soul’s need, and I will tell thee well why 
my brother Peada and my dear friend Oswi began a 
minster to the glory of Christ and St. Peter. But my 
brother is gone from this life, as Christ willed it. But 
I will pray to thee, my dear friend, that they may 
work diligently in the work, and I will find thee there- 
to gold and silver, land and goods, and all that thereto 
behoves.” Then went the abbot home, and began to 
work. 


We next give an extract from the writer, who, says Mr. Kington 01iphant,§ more 
clearly than any other sets before us the growth of the New English, the great work of 


* Morris: Specimens of Early English , pp. 121-2. 
| Edited for Surtees Society, 1845-7. 


{ Edited by Dr. Morris for Philological Society, 1863 
§ Sources of Standard English , p. 92, et. seq. 
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the twelfth century. The Monk Ormin wrote a metrical paraphrase of the Gospels, with 
comments of his own, somewhere about the year 1200. ... He is the last of our English 
makers who can be said to have drunk from the undefiled Teutonic welL In the course 
of his lengthy poem (over 20,000 lines) he uses only four or five French words, and his 
few Latin words are Church phrases known in our land long before the Norman Conquest 
On the other hand, he has scores of Scandinavian words, the result of the Norse settle- 
ment in our eastern shires three hundred years before his day. His book is the most 
thoroughly Danish poem ever written in England that has come down to us: many of 
the words now in our mouths are found for the first time in his pages. He probably 
lived some few miles north of Nottingham. In his poem we see clearly the transition 
to the Middle English of Chaucer, Gower, Wycliffe, &c. He uses the new soft ch, and 
writes sh for the older sc. He softens g into y, as in e$he = eage = eye ; 5 ung = geong = 
young; he uses that as a demonstrative, and not as a neuter article; he does not inflect 
the article, in this respect being far ahead of the Kentish writer of 1340. Ormin was the 
first English writer to put what before a substantive without regard to gender : as, “ What 
man ? Whai woman ? ” He uses aren for are , as well as beon and sinndenn. Hi 
vxeron with him sometimes becomes >^55 wcere y as in the Southern Homilies ; while ]>u 
woere is turned into ]>u wass , and ic sceall becomes I shall. Bed is cut down to be y and 
beon to ben. Ormin was an orthoepist of Nature’s own making, and in his system of 
spelling we have the first known attempt at orthoepical reform in the history of our 
tongue. The principal peculiarities of his orthography consist in a doubling of the 
consonant whenever it follows a vowel having any sound except that which is now 
indicated by the annexation of a final e to the single consonant Thus, pane would be 
written pan by Orm, but pan , pann ; mean , men y but men y menn ; pine y pin , but pin y 
pinn ; tune y tun y but tun y tunn. The versification departs from the Anglo-Saxon standard, 
in wanting alliteration and in possessing a regular metrical flow ; and from the Norman- 
French in wanting rhyme. 


And affterr >att ta wass he deed 
In all hiss miccle sinne. 

Acc baer wass mikell ofergarrt 
And modijnesse shaewedd 
Abutenn batt stinnkennde lie 
pser itt wass brohht till eorbe; 
forr all be bsere wass bilesfcd 
wibb baetenn gold and sillferr, 
and all itt wass esjwhaer bisett 
wibb deorewurrbe staness, 
and all batt waede batt taer wass 
appon be baere fundenn, 
all wass itt off be bettste pall 
bat anig mann mass ashenn, 


(Translation.) 

And after that then be was dead 
In all his great sin. 

But there was great haughtiness 
and pride shown, 
about that stinking body 
when it was brought to earth [the grave] $ 
For aU the bier was overlaid 
with beaten gold and silver, 
and it was all everywhere set 
with precious stones, 
and all the apparel that there was 
found upon the bier, 
all was of the best cloth 
that any man may own. 


From an anonymous poem, The Story of Genesis & Exodus (c. 1250), 11. 2095—2110: 


Do drempte pharaon king a drem, 
tfhat he stod bi $e flodes strem, 

And tSeden [’SetSen] ut-comen .vii. neet, 
Eu^rilo wel swi$e fet and gret, 

And .vii. lene after ffo, 

$e deden fie .vii. fette wo, 
tie lene bauen $e fette freten; 
tSis drem ne mai $e king for-geten. 


And o$er drem cam him bi-foren, 

.vii. eares wexen fette of coren, 

On an busk ranc and wel tidi, 

And .vii. lene rigt Sor-bi, 
welkede, and smale, and drugte numei» 
tie ranc be hanen t>o ou^r-cumen, 
To-samen it smiten and, on a stund, 
tie fette tSrist hem to *80 grand. 
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In the Handlyng Synne* a translation by Robert Manning, otherwise known as 
Robert of Brunne (i.e., Bourne, a village a few miles from Rutland), from a French poem, 
the Manuel des Pichis 9 written by William of Waddington about thirty years before, we 
see foreshadowed more clearly than in any other work the course which English Literature 
was destined to take. The English poem differs from all its predecessors in its vocabu- 
lary, for it contains but a scanty proportion of those Teutonic words which were soon to 
fall out of use, and a most copious proportion of French words. It was begun about 
1303. “The Handlyng Synne shows how the different tides of speech, flowing from 
Southern, Western, and Northern shires alike, met in the neighbourhood of Rutland, and 
all helped to shape the New English.” f 

Se now what seynt Poule seys As any man or aungel hah song, 

Yn a pystyl, he same weys,— And y lyve nat wih charyte 

“ poghe y speke as weyl wih tung No hyhg avayleh hyt to me. 


From The Voyage and Travaile of Sir John Maundeville , c. 1356 : J 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Of the Contrees and Ties that ben bt&onde the lond of Cathay; 
and of the Frutes there ; and of xxii Kynges enclosed 
within the Mountaynes. 

Now schalle I seye gon sewyngly of contrees and yles, 
that ben begonde the contrees that I have spoken of. 
Wherfore I seye gou, in passynge be the lond of Cathaye, 

2. West Midland Dialect. From Early 
The Deluge , 1L 309-358: 

Make to he a mancioun and hat is my wylle, 

A cofer closed of tres, clanlych planed; 

Wyrk wonez herinne for wylde and for tame, 

And henne cleme hit with clay comly witA-mne, 


toward the high Ynde, and toward Bacharye, men passen 
be a kyngdom, that men clepen Caldilhe ; that is a fulle 
fair contre. 

And there groweth a maner of fruyt, as though it 
weren Gowrdes; and whan thei ben rype, men kutten 
hem a-to, and men fynden with-inne a lytylle best, in 
flesch, in bon and blode, as thogh it were a lytille 
lomb, with-outen wolle. 

English Alliterative Poems , circ. A.D. 1360, ♦ 

And alle he endentur dryuen danbe wWA-outen. 

And )rus of lenhe ad of large hat come J>ou make* 
pre hundred of cupydez \>on holde to he lenhe, 

Of fyfty fayre ou^r-hwert forme the brede. 


In the following extract from an anonymous poem, known as The Romance of William 
and the Werwolf (11. 3-11), we have an example of the dialect of Shropshire, circ. 1360: 


Hit bifel in hat forest here fast by -side, 
pere woned a wel old cherl hat was a couherde, 
pat fele winteres in hat forest fayre had kepud 
Mennes ken of he cnntr6 as a comen herde, 

And ims it. bi-tide hat time, as tellen oure bokes. 


pis cowherd comes on a time to kepen is bestes, 
Fast by-side he borwg here he bam was inne. 
pe herd had wih him an hound his hert to ligt, 
For to bayte on his bestes waune hai to brodfl 
went. 


We have now reached the point of time when the English Language, as we have it 
now, began to assume a fixed form. The three great writers, William Langland, the author 
of The Vision of Piers Plowman probably, Wycliffe, the reformer and translator of the Bible, 
and Chaucer, together developed that particular dialect (Midland) which ultimately became 
the literary form of the language. The interest and importance of the Vision of Piers 
Plowman depend not only on the excellence of its literary execution, and the insight which 
it gives us into the inner life of our ancestors, but also on the fact that it is the first 
composition in which the English spirit and genius are distinctly perceptible. Though 
fmtten in a dialect, it heralded the speedy advent of the time when, under the lead of 

* Edited for Roxburgh e Club by F. J. FnrnivalL f Kington Oliphant : Sources of Standard English , p. 182. 

% Edited by J. O. Halliwell, London, 1839, from edition of 1825, pp. 263-4. Reprinted by Cassell k Company 
(Limited), London, 1883 (pp. 165-6). 
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Chaucer and Gower, the literary speech assumed a definite form and character. The 
Vision has come down to us in three texts, written respectively in 1362, 1377, and 1393 * * * § 
The numerous MSS. of the work in existence show how widely it was circulated.! I n 
one point it possesses for us a peculiar' interest, viz., that it is written according to the 
old alliterative system of versification, beings the last important composition written in 
that style. The author, whoever he was, was evidently connected with the clerical pro- 
fession, as is indicated by the acquaintance with ecclesiastical literature displayed in the 
poem. He had an accurate knowledge of the Latin Scriptures, the Treatises of the Fathers, 
and the works of commentators and expositors.^ His diction is more archaic than that of 
Chaucer, but the syntax, structure, and vocabulary present a marked resemblance. The 
following are the principal points in Langland’s grammar: 

I. Nouns .— The nominative plural generally ends in -es, sometimes in and occasionally in -g; »t« 
also occurs, as in wittis , and very rarely -ms, as in folus. Some few plurals end in -en, as chylderen. A 
few nouns, such as folk , which were originally neuter, are unchanged in the plural. Some plurals are 
formed by vowel change, as gees , men, fete (or feet). The genitive singular ends in -es, sometimes corrupted 
into -is, as cattes, cattis. The genitive plural ends in -en or -ene, as clerken, The dative singular commonly 
ends in -e, as to bedde. 

II. Adjectives.— The distinction between definite and indefinite adjectives is difficult, owing to thu 
irregularity of the alliterative rhythm, and the additions and corruptions of scribes and copyists. Plural 
adjectives should, and generally do, end in -e, as a lie. Very rarely plural adjectives of Prench origin end 
in -es. The comparative of heigh is herre ,* euperlative, hexte. Adjectives and adverbs ending in -ly y some- 
times form their comparatives and superlatives, in loker> lokest , as light , lightloker , lightlokeet 

HI. Pronouns are the same as in Chaucer, but besides sche, the older form heo is used, and besides 
\>ei, the older form h (hy). There are also traces of dialectic confusion and admixture in the use of the 
pronouns; their is denoted by here, her , or Mr; them by hem, &c. 

IV. Verbs.— The indicative plural ends both in «en and -eth, as geten , conneth. Thus, in Passus , iii 
1L 80-81, we find : 

For J>ese aren men on J>is molde : l>at moste harme nercheth 
To J>e pore peple : that parcel-mele biggen. 

He sometimes uses a singular verb with a plural noun, especially the verb is or was, as : 

BoJ>e lyf and lyme is lost from my speche. Passus, v. 90. 

The abbreviated forms sit (=sitteth), rit (=rideth), halt (=holdeth), and the like, occur in Langland, as in 
Chaucer.§ The anomalous verbs and negative verbs (such as tiam=am not, »eZZe=will not), adverbs, &c., 
are much the same as in Chaucer. The past tense of weak verbs which shonld end in -ede, ends, commonly, 
in -ed only, both in the singular and plural, as pley-ed , but sometimes the full plural form -eden occurs. In 
weak verbs, which should form their past tenses in -de or . te , the final e is often dropped. Thus, went for 
wente. In strong verbs, which should terminate (in the first and third persons singular of the past tense) 
in a consonant, we often find an e added ; thus, I shope for I shop. The plural generally has the correct 
form, -en, as chosen. In the infinitive mood some verbs are found with the ending - ie or -ye , and final e is 
sometimes dropped. The present participle ends in - yng , as worchyng , but the ending - inde occurs occasionally; 
the prefix y- is often found before past participles, sometimes even before past tenses. 

The next writer who exercised an important and decided influence in developing the 
particular dialect which has become the literary form of the English Language is 
Wyclif, or Wycliffe. John Wycliffe was bom at the village of Hipswell, near Richmond, 
Yorkshire, about 1324, and died at the vicarage of Lutterworth, Leicestershire, in 1384. 
Besides the version of the Scriptures in his native tongue, Wycliffe was the author of a 

* Edited for English Text Society, hy Rev. Prof. Skeat, in 1867, 1869, and 1873. 

t See Professor Skeat’s Introductions. 

t See the list of authors and works from which he quotes printed in Prof. Skeat’s Nates to Texts A, B, and 
€ qf Lamglamd s Vision of Piers Plowman , p. 612. 

§ See further in Prof. Skeat’s Introd. to the Vision qf Piers Plowman, Clarendon Press Series (187!)* PP« xli-xliiL 
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large number of religious treatises written in English. His great work, the translation of 
the Bible, is supposed to have been completed about 1380. It was made from the Latin 
Vulgate. How much of the translation was the work of Wycliffe himself is rather 
doubtful ; it is generally believed that a large portion of the older text (1380) is the work 
of Hereford, an English ecclesiastic, while the remainder of the Old Testament and the 
whole of the New Testament are undoubtedly by Wycliffe himself A revised edition by 
Purvey was completed about 1390. Chaucer was probably indebted to Wycliffe for much 
of the wealth and beauty of his diction and orthography. The numerous MSS. of Wyclifle’s 
tr ansla tion of the Bible prove how widely it was circulated and how popular it became.* 
The most important result of Wycliffe’s translation was the formation of an English 
religious dialect, which, without any essential modifications, has remained the language of 
devotion and of Scriptural translation to this day. . It enriched the English Language 
by the introduction of a large number of words derived either directly from the Latin, 
or indirectly from the Latin through the Norman-French. By their excellence and 
extensive circulation the works of Wycliffe contributed greatly to the importance of the 
East Midland dialect, and thus tended directly to secure for that speech pre-eminence as 
the standard form of the language. In various peculiarities of speech he differs from 
Chaucer and Maundeville, and in these we have followed him. The greatest is the Dano- 
Anglian custom of clipping the prefix to the past participle, as founden, instead of 
y-founden.- He sometimes, although most seldom, clips the ending of the plural of the 
imperative, as in Herod’s request to the wise men : 

Whan yee hav founder*, idle ayein to me. 

He still uses the old mm man for quidam, but this was soon to drop, and to be replaced 
by a certain man. He corrupts Ormin’s tya wass into thou wast. A remnant of the 
elder speech lingers in his nyle ye drede (= fear not). In many points we ^ have pre- 
ferred Tyndale to Wycliffe, as in “He hath endurid [hardened] the herte;” “Father, 
clarifie thi name;” “I am sent to evangelise to thee thes thingis,” &c. On the other 
hand, we have preferred Wycliffe to Tyndale in sundry passages, as: 

Wycliffe. Tyndale. 

Sons of perdicionu. That lost chylde. 

It is good us to be here. Here is good beinge for us. 

Entre thou in to the joye of thi lord. Go in into thy master’s joye, Ac. 

Few of the words used in the Wycliffite version have become obsolete within the 
last five hundred years. Hereford, in his portion of the work, strove hard to uphold the 
Southern dialect The following is from his version of Psalm ciiL : 

7. Knowen he made his weies to Aloises; and to the sones of Israel his willis. 

8. Reewere and merciful the Lord, long abidende and myche merciful, 

9. Into euermore he shal not wrathen, ne into without© ende he shal threte. 

lo! Aftir oure eynnes he dide not to vs, ne aitir oure wickidnessis he selde to us. 

11. For after the heigte of heuene fro erthe, he strengthide his mercy vpon men dredende him. 

The other two translators, on the other hand, leant to the new standard, the East 
Midland dialect They wrote daunseresse, &c., where Hereford wrote daunster, &c. They 
also used -ing as the ending of the present participle, where Hereford wrote the old -ende. f 


* Wycliffe’s translations, two versions, were edited by Rev. J. Forshall and Sir F. Madden in 1850. 
f Condensed from Kington OUphant : Sources of Standard English, pp. 265-9. 
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From Wycliffe’s earlier version (c. 1380), The Gospel of Mark: 

CAP. II. foure. And whanne J>ei migte nat offre hym to hym for 

Andeftheentrideinto Caphamaum, after eigte dayes. J>e cumpanye of peple, J>ei maden J>e roof nakid, wher he 
And it is herd, hat he was in an hons, and many camen was ; and makynge opyn, J>ei senten doun he bedd, in 
togidre, so hat it tok nat, neher at the gate. And he whiche the sike man in palasie lay. Sohely whanne 
spac to hem a word. And here camen to hym men bryng- Jhesus say he feih of hem, he seib nnto he sike man in 
ynge a man sike in palesie, he whiche was borun of palasie, Sone, hi synnes ben forjouen to hee. 

John de Trevisa, from whose translation of Higden's Polychronicon (completed about 
1387) the following extract is taken, was a native of Cornwall, but resided chiefly in Gloucester- 
shire, being vicar of Berkeley and chaplain to Thomas, Lord Berkeley. 


Yn Brytayn buh meny wondres, noheles foure buh most 
wonderfoL pe furste ys at Pectoun har bloweh so strong 
a wynd out of he chenes of he eorhe hat hyt casteh up age 
dohes hat me casteh yn. pe secunde ys at Stonhenge, 
bysydes Salesbury, har grete stones and wondur huge buh 
axered an hyg, as it were gates, so hat har semeh gates 
yset apon opertf gates ; noheles hyt ys nogt clerlych 


yknowe noher parceyvet houg, and wharf ore a buh so 
arered and so wonderlych yhonged. pe hridde ys at 
Sherdhol har ys gret holwenes undur eorhe; ofte meny 
men habbeh ybe herynne and ywalked about wihynne and 
yseye ryvers and streemes, bote nowhar conneh hy fynde 
non ende. pe feurhe ys hat reyn ys yseye arered up of he 
hulles, and anon yspronge about in he feeldes. 


We have now arrived at the most important point in the history of the English 
Language. The commencement of literary English dates from the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, and from the writings of Chaucer and his contemporary, Gower. The 
language and literature which we have hitherto been considering are dialectic in character, 
as there was thus far no generally recognized standard of speech, and consequently no 
national literature. Having reached this important point, the rise of the Queen's English, 
it may be well, before proceeding further, to notice minutely the precise condition of the 
language used by Chaucer. 

Bom in London (c. 1340), Chaucer wrote in the East Midland dialect This dialect, 
formed by the blending of Anglian and Danish terms and constructions, had gradually 
extended farther and farther southward, until it eventually supplanted the original Southern 
speech. Its complete ascendency was not, however, established till long after the time of 
Chaucer. His English, like that of the present day, is an uninflected or analytic language, 
differing in this respect from the language of his predecessors, and still more from that 
oldest form of English, known as Anglo-Saxon, wTiieh was originally inflected or synthetic, 
that is to say, it expressed grammatical relation by changes in the forms of words, instead 
of employing auxiliary words. The additions to the vocabulary of the English Language 
from the Norman-French formed no inconsiderable element in the written language when 
Chaucer wrote. He has been accused of corrupting the English Language by an un- 
necessarily large admixture of Norman-French terms, but in reality he, with few exceptions, 
employed only such terms as were in use in the spoken language, giving them the stamp 
of his authority and thus making them current coin of the literary realm. Of the 
French words found in his writings, few more than one hundred have become obsolete. 

With the Canterbury Tales begins the modem period of English Literature. We 
have seen how Chaucer found the language, the following outline of his grammatical 
forms will show how he used it, and how he left it:* 

I. Nouns . — 1. The nominative plural, for the most part, terminated in -e* — 

And with his stremZs dryeth in the grevU 

The silver drop'd* hongyng on the leevct. Knight' t Tale , 637, 638. 


• Mainly condensed from Dr. Morris’s Introduction to Chance?* Prologue , Knight' * Tale , «Jr. (Clarendon Press, 1875). 
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In the oldest English there were several plural endings, -as, -an, -n, -a, -o. After tha Nbrman Con- 
qnest these were reduced (1) to -es, -en, -e; (2) to -es, -en; and finally the suffix -ee «r -s became th« 
ordinary plural ending. 

Thus -as was originally only the plural sign of one declension of masculine noting as* fisc , fish, pi fiscas.* 

-s is added (1) to nouns terminating in a liquid or dental, as palmers, pilgrims, nacioum, &c.; (2) to 
short words of one syllable. 

Some few nouns (originally forming the plnral in -an) have -en, -n, as asschen (= ashes), asaen (= asses), 
vyen, yen (= eyes), fleen (= fleas), &c. 

Brethren , daughtren, sistren (or sustren), children , /on, foen (=foea) also occur. 

Deer, folk, good , Aorsr, £ree£, scheep , «wm, thing, yer, yeer, are unchanged in the plural. 

2. The genitive case singnlar ends in -es, as: 

Ful worthi was he in his lord'cs werre. Prol., 47. 


3. The dative case singular occasionally occurs and terminates in -e, as bedde, holte , <fcc. 

4. The genitive plural is much the same as in Modern English : as, foxes tales, mennes wittee, <fec. 

In Chaucer’s time, and even later, we find (1) an inflectional -e to mark the plural number; (2) an 

inflexional e for the definite adjective — that is, when preceded by a demonstrative pronoun or a possessive 


pronoun, as : 
\ 


Whan Zepbirus eek with his sweets breethe 

Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 

Hath in the Ham his half £ cours ironne. Prol., 6-9. 


II. Adjectives. — As in Modern German adjectives have two forms — definite and indefinite . The definite 
form preceded by the definite article, a demonstrative adjective, or a possessive pronoun, terminates in -e 
in all bases of the singular, as “ The yonge sonne,” “his half o conrs,” &c. Words of more than one syllable 
nearly always omit the final -e. The vocative case of the adjective takes this -e; as 11 Leeve mother/’ and 
“ strong's God, 0 See. The comparative degree is formed by adding -er (-re) to the positive ; and the superlative 
degree terminates in -este (-eat): nest (or next), and hext (= highest) are abbreviated forms. The plural 
of adjectives ie denoted by a final - e , as : 

And smaU fowles maken melodie. Prol., 9. 


Chaucer has instances of the Norman-French plural -s in such phrases as cosins germains, places de- 
litables. 

In Middle English the adjective' of Romance origin frequently took a plnral termination (-ear, - s ) when 
placed after its substantive. 

III. The old plural of the definite article tho (A.S. tha) is still used, bnt the nninflected the is more 
common. Chaucer never uses that, except as a demonstrative adjective, as in the present stage of the 
language. The pronouns are : 

Plur . 

We. 

Our, ourt . 

Us. 


Sing. 

Non. I, ich , ik. 

Gen. Min (myn) mi (my). 
Pat. & Aco. Me. 


Nom. He. 
Gen. His. 
Dat. k Aco. Him. 


Sing. 

She. 

Hire, hir. 

Hir , hire, here. 


Sing. 

Thou , thow. 

Thin (; thyn ), thi (thy). 

The , thee. 

PI. 

Hit , it. Thei , they 

His. Here (here, hir), 

Hit , it. Hem. 


Plur . 

Ye. 

Your, youre. 
Yow, you . 


IV. Verbs. — 1. The indicative mood is thus inflected — 


Present. 

I love. We ^ 

Thou lov-est. Ye £ lov-en, lov-i 

He lov-eth. They ) 


Past. 

I lov-ede We ■) 

Thou lov-edest. Ye > lov-eden, lov-ede. 

He lov-ede. They ) 


2. The infinitive mood ends in - en or -e, speken , speke. The -n was dropped at an early period, in 
the Southern English dialect of the fourteenth century, and -e is preferred to -en. 

V. Participles. — 1. The present participle usually ends in -yng. The A.S. suffix -ende is used by Gower ; 
bnt in the Southern dialect of Early English we find -inde (Northern -ande, -and, East Midland -end, -and), 
which has evidently given rise to -inge, of which -yng is a shorter form. 


* When - as became -es, it still remained, for the most part, a distinct syllable, as in the above passage 
from Chaucer. Traces of this form we have in Elizabethan' writers : 

Then looking upward to the heaven’s beams, 

With nightes stars thick powder’d everywhere. Sackville: Induction. 

To show his teeth as white as whales bone. Shakesp. : Love's Labour's Lost, ▼. Jl 
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2. The past participle of weak verbs terminates in -ed, -d, and occasionally In -et , 4 ; those of strong- 
verbs in -era, -e. The prefix y- or t- (A.-S. ge-) occurs frequently before the past participle, as ironne 
(=run), ifalle (= fallen). 


Under the guiding influence of Chaucer the language of England at once advanced 
to that preeminence which it maintains among the languages of Europe. Its vocabulary, 
hitherto unregulated and fluctuating, was now reduced to order; one form of speech con- 
stituted the standard of literary composition, and the age of English literature had fairly 
begun. Chaucer, in his poems, entirely discarded alliteration, the chief metrical characteristic 
of the Anglo-Saxon and English poems written before his time, and adopted rime,* and 
by his influence riming verse was firmly established as an essential element in our 
poetry. In the North and West of England alliteration was employed as late as the 
end of the fifteenth century. The Canterbury Tales are, for the most part, written in 
heroic couplets, or lines containing five accents. In this metre we have ten syllables, but 
we often find eleven, and occasionally nine. Final -es is a distinct syllable in the genitive 
singular and the plurals of nouns, and also in adverbs. 

The -ed of paet participles ie generally sounded. 

In the past tense of weak verbs ending in -de or - te , the final e is sounded. 

Final e is generally sounded, except in the personal pronouns, in many words of more than on® 
syllable, and in words of Romance origin. 

The pronunciation of Anglo-Saxon probably resembled that of Latin, placing the 
stress of the voice (or accent) upon the root, and not upon the inflected syllables. 

“ The vocabulary of the French language is derived, .to a great extent, from Latin words deprived 
of their terminal inflections. The French adjectives mortal and fatal are formed from the Latin mortalis 
and fatality by dropping the inflected syllable ; the French nouns nation and condition , from the Latin 
[accnsatives nationem , conditioners ] by rejecting the em final. In most cases the last syllable retained in 
the French derivatives was prosodically long in the Latin original; and either hecause it was also accented 
or because the slight accent which is perceivable in the French articulation represents temporal length, 
the stress of the voice was laid on the final syllable of all these words. When we borrowed snch words 
from the French, we took them with their native accentuation; and as accent is much stronger in English 
than in French, the final syllable was donbtless more forcibly enunciated in the former than in the latter 
language.” + 


The French accentuation even affected pure English words. Thus we find wisli'che 
for wi'sliche, begynnyng\ endyng\ &c., and Chaucer rhymes gladnes f se with distresse . Asr 
pronounced in Chaucer's time, the letters had probably the following values : a = ah> as in 
father ; c = k before a, o, u t or any consonant, and = 8 before e, i, or y ; e (long) as e in there ; 
e (short) as in German gute ; g , hard in all non-French words, and =j before e or i in words 
of French origin; i (long) = the lengthened sound of i in still; i. (short), as in pin ; 8 
was never =sh or zh as at present; sch = sh in shall ; u (long) had the sound of French 
e; u (short) German u; y (vowel) had the same sound as i; y (consonant) as at present. 


From Chaucerie Pardoner’s 

Now for the love of Crist bat for us dyde, 

Levith fcoure othis, bobe gret and smale. 

But, siree, now wol I telle forb my tale. 

These riottoures J>re, of which I sou telle, 

Longe erst ban prime rong of eny belle, 

Were eet hem in a tavern for to drynke ; 


Tale (written c. 1390) : 

And as bey sat[te], bay herd a belle clinke 
Bifom a corps, was caried to be grave; 
That oon of hem gan call© unto his knave, 
“Go bet,” quob he, “and axe redily, 

What corps is bat, [bat] passes her forbby; 
And loke bon report his name wel ” 


* There are a few lines on the death of William the Conqueror in the A.S. Chronicle written in rim® 
Robert of Gloucester, Robert de Brunne, Hampole, and others, also wrote in rime, 
f Marsh : Lectures on the English Language , lect. v. 
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Chaucer was closely followed by his friend John Gower, of whom he speaks as the 
« Moral Gower.” Gower was bom in 1325, was a student of Merton College, Oxford, and 
died in 1408. In his youth he wrote in French ( Speculum Meditantis ) and in Latin 
( Vox Clamuntis), but when old he wrote in English, differing little from that of Robert de 
Brunne, his Confessio Amantis* His fame rests principally upon the accuracy and 
precision of his rhyme and vocabulary, which contributed greatly to determine the form 
of the language. In literary merit he was far inferior to his great contemporary, Chaucer. 
In his grammar he closely resembles him, except that he clips the prefix -y or -i to the 
past participle, and tries to keep alive the present participial ending -and, Chaucer preferring 
the corrupt ending -ing, first seen in Layamon. The Confessio Amantis, from which the 
following extract is taken, was written in 1393. 


0 

Thei knelen alle, and wib o vois, 
The king bei bonken of bis chois; 
And after bat bei np arise 
And gon aside and hem arise; 
And ate last© )>ei acorde 
(Wherof her tale to record© 


To what issue t>ei be falle). 

A knyht schal speke for hem alle. 
He kneleb doun unto he king 
And seib hat bei upon his Mng, 

Or for to winne or for to lese, 

Ben alle avised for to chese. f 


During the first three-quarters of the fifteenth century English Literature declined : the 
original and creative power of the English mind seems to have disappeared, and much ol 
the literature of this period consists of mere translations or imitations of older models. The 
names of some seventy poets have come down to us as having written during this dreary 
period; of these the best known and the most deserving of commendation are Occleve, 
Lydgate, James I. of Scotland, and Harry the MinstreL The prose-writers during this 
period are few in number, and are principally theological. The most notable are Bishop 
Pecock (1395-1460), author of The Repressor of over much Blaming of the Clergy, 
written about 1449, and Sir Thomas Malory, compiler of La Morte Darthur, 1469-70. 
John Lydgate (1373-1460) was ordained a sub-deacon in the Benedictine Monastery of Bury 
St. Edmunds in 1389, deacon in 1393, and priest in 1397. He is the author of several 
poems — The Storie of Thebes, The Falls of Princes (from Boccaccio), and The Troy Book— 
besides numerous minor works. He is remarkable for the great ease and fluency of his 
language. The following extract from his London Liclcpeny is printed here from the 
HarL MS. 367 : 


To London once my stepp[e]s I bent, 

Where trouth in no wyse should be faynt, 
To-westmynster-ward I forthwith went, 

To a man of law to make complaynt ; 

I sayd, 14 for marys love, that holy saynt I 
Pyty the poore that wolde proceede ; * 

But for lack of mony I cold not spede. 


An d as I thrust the prese amonge, 

By froward chaunce my hood was gone, 
Yet for all that I stayd not longe, 

Tyll to the kynges bench I was come. 
Before the Judge I kneled anon, 

And prayd hym for god’s sake to take heede ; 
Bnt for lack of mony I ifiyghte not speede. 


From Bishop Pecock’s Repressor, pt L, ch. xix.J 


Also, bou schalt not fynde expressed in holi scripture 
bat J>e newe testament schulde be write in englisch tunge 
to lay -men, or in latyn tunge to clerkis ; neiber bat be oold 
testament schulde be write in englisch tunge to lay-men, 
or in latyn tunge to clerkis ; and yit ech of bese gouer- 
nauncies bon wolte holde to be leef nl, and to be a meritorie 


vertuose moral deede for to berbi deserue grace and glorie, 
and to be be seruice of god, and berfore to be be lawe of 
god ; siben bi no deede a man hab merit, saue bi a deede 
which is be seruice and be lawe of god; and ech moral 
vertn is be lawe of god, as it is proued weel in obere place 
of my writingis. 


* Printed by Caxton in 1483, by Bertbelet in 1532, and edited by Pauli in 1857. 
+ From bk. v., Harl. MS. 3869. 

t Edited for the Rolls Series in 1860 by the Rev. 0. O. Babington, B.D. 
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As a specimen of the Norfolk dialect of the middle of the fifteenth century, we 
give here a letter written by Sir John Fastolf to Sir Thomas Howys and William 
Barber : * 


To my rygbt trusty freende, Sir Thomas Howys, Parson of 
Castillcombe, beyng at Castre, and William Barber, in 
haste, at Castre In, by Yermuth [Yarmouth]. 

Ryght trusty and wellbelovyd freende, — I grete you 
well. And as for Hygham place to be sold, as ye avysen 
one to bye it at the some of C. mark or wythynne, and 
reserve yn the said payment myne oune dewtee, and pay 
the remenant in wolle to the said Hygham credytes as 
your lettre makyth mencion ; I hafe understand that 
William Jenney shall be her thys wek, and I shall veele 


hym how neere it may be sold ; for yff the wydow wolle 
sylle it after xiiij. yeer or xv. yeer that it may bo leten, 
sendyth me utterly word, for I wolle not melle of it ellys 
thus avysed. And send ye me word how mech more yu 
value yu a stoon shall I syle my wolle, and how [much ?] 
anothyr chapman wole gife me for the place when I bafe 
bought it ; but after xiiij. yeer I wold by the place. 

Wretyn at London, the xv. day of October anno xxix. 
regni Regis Henrici VI. [1450]. 

J. Fastolf. 


In 1477 the art of Printing was introduced into England by William Caxton 
(1422 - 1491), who established his press in the almonry of Westminster Abbey. 
This art at first acted as a disturbing element upon the language, and tended to 
augment the existing disorder, but in the end it essentially promoted orthoepical 
and orthographical consistency, uniformity of speech, and elegance in literary compo- 
sition. 

Caxton had passed many years of his life abroad, and the early productions of his 
press were, for the most part, translations from the French. As a consequence, his style is 
pervaded by Gallicisms, both in vocabulary and in structure, and a very large number of 
French words and idioms was introduced by him. Moreover, Caxton (as indeed every 
printer), having no uniform standard of orthography, reduced the orthography of the 
authors printed by him to an arbitrary standard of his own devising, and thus the sanction 
of authority being given to numerous anomalies and diversities of spelling, considerable 
confusion and discrepancy resulted. But though at first the cause of this confusion, the 
art of printing, when once its real character and importance were clearly apprehended, 
exercised the most potent effect upon our tongue by dispelling the prevailing rudeness, by 
facilitating elegance and harmony of style, and by promoting uniformity and regularity of 
speech. The multiplication of books and readers tended to assimilate the various dialects 
to the Southern, or the speech of the capital and of the southern counties, and the dialect of 
books superseded local forms and provincial usages, except amongst the uneducated ' 
classes. 

In Caxton’s first work we see the loss of the old Southern inflections of the verb; 
and we find Ormin’s their, them, and that ( iste ) well established, instead of the Southern her, 
hem, and thilk employed by Pecock Plural adjectives no longer end in -s ; thus we have 
strange habitacioTis in the first page of the Recuyell of the Historyes of Troye . The old 
form that oon . . . (hat other (in Latin alter . . . alter ) comes once more. In the Game 
of the Chesse, published in 1474, we find ner for the Latin neque, an odd mixture of the 
Southern Tie with the North-Western corruption nor . The hard g is seen once more, as 
in agayn, driving out the usurper y. j- 

There are upwards of twenty-two folio volumes printed by Caxton, which he had himself 
translated from French, Dutch, or Latin originals. Between 1523 and 1525 Lord Berners 
(1464-1532) translated Froissart's Chronicles . Of this work Mr. Marsh says : “ This transla- 
tion is doubtless the best English prose^ style which had yet appeared, and, as a specimen 


♦From Poston Letters , ed. James A. Gairdner (Arber’s Reprints), 1872, L, 154, 155, 
f Kington Oliphant . Sources of Standard English , p. 285. 
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of picturesque narrative, it is excelled by no production of later periods. * 
is from the description of tbe Battle of Cre<?y, ch. exxx. : 


The extract 


frenchmens eyen, and in the englyeshmens hackee. 
Whan the genoway8 were assembled toguyder and he- 
ganne to aproche, they made a great leape and crye to 
abasshe thenglyeshmen, bnt they etode etyll ana 
styrrde nat for all that. 


Also the same season there fell a great rayne and a 
clyps, with a terryble thnnder ; and before the rayne, 
there came fleying oner to the batayls a great nombre 
of crowes, for feare of the tempest commynge. Than 
anone the eyre begaune to waxe clere, and the sonne to 
ahyne fayre and bright : this which was right in the 

The next important production of this era— one which has exerted a more decided 
influence upon the English tongue than any other native work between the eras of Chaucer 
and Shakespeare-is William Tyndale's 'translation of th. New T«<omcal,flrstprmted ml525 
Tvndale was bom about 1477, and was burnt for heresy at Antwerp in October, 1536. H 
translation of the New Testament is one of the finest works in our language and the 
present Authorised Version owes very much to it. W e give ere is rans a l 
Matthew v. 16-19: 


16. Se that youre light so shyne before men, that 
they maye see youre good workes, and glorify youre 
father which is in heven. 

17. Ye shall not thynke that lam come to disanull 
the lawe, or the prophets; mo I am nott come to dis- 
annuli them, but to fulfyll them. 

18. For truely I say vnto you, till hoven and erth 


perisshe, one iott, or one tytle, shall not scape tyll aU 

be fulfilled. , 

19. Whosoever breokeih cnetif these lest comannde- 

mentes, and shall leache men so, he shalhe called the 
leeet in the kyngdome off heven ; bnt whosoever shall 
observe, and teache them, that persone shalbe called 
greate in the kyngdome of heven. 


Tyndale’s great opponent, Sir Thomas More, was bom m London m 1480; educated 
at Oxford, appointed Lord Chancellor October 25, 1529, and beheaded, on a charge of 
high treason, July 6, 1535. His most famous work was his Utopia , written in Latin, 
and printed in 1516. In the following extract f he charges Tyndale with not observing 
aright the distinction between no and nay; but, curiously enough, he misstates his own ru . 

annswere no and not nay. And a lyke difference is 
there betweene these two adverhes, ye and ye e. For if 
the questeion bee framed vnto Tindall by thaffirmatine 
in thye fashion : “ If an heretiqne falsely translate the 
newe testament into englishe, to make hya false 
heresyes eeeme the worde of Godde, be hya bookes 
worthy to be hurned?” To this question asked in 
thys wyae, yff he wil aunswere true englishe, he must 
annswere ye and not yes. But nowe if the question be 
asked hym thus, lo, by tbe negatiue “ If an heretike 
falsely translate tbe newe testament in-to englishe, to 
make hya false heresyes seme the word of God, be not 
hie bokes well worthy to be burned ? ” To tbys qnes- 
tion in tbys fashion framed, if he wyll annswere trew 
enelyshe.he maye not annswere ye, hut he must aunswere 
yes, and say, “ Yes, mary,be they, hothe the translacion 
and the translatonr, and al that wyll holde wyth them. 


I woulde not here note by the way, that Tyndal 
here translateth no for nay, for it is but a trifle and 
mistaking of the englishe worde : saning that ye 
shonlde eee that he whych in two so plain englishe 
wordea, and so common as is naye and no, can not tell 
when he should take the tone, and when the tother, is 
not for translating into englishe, a man veiy mete. 
For the vse of those two wordes in aunswerring to a 
question is this. No J annswereth the question framed 
by the affirmatiue. As for ensample, if a manne should 
aske Tindall hymselfe : “ya an heretike mete to trans- 
late holy scripture into englishe ? ” Lo, to thys ques- 
tion, if he will aunswere trew englishe, he muste 
aunswere nay and not no. Bnt and if this question 
be asked hym thus, lo : “Is not an heretyque mete to 
translate holy scripture into englisb ? ” To tbie ques- 
tion, lo, if he wil aunswer true englisb, he must 


Sir Thomas Wist (or Wyatt) .§ called the Elder, to dtst.ngu.sh hm> from Ins .son^as 
bom in 1503, and died in 1542. In his songs he imitated Sumy, but he .s ch.efly 
remarkable as being the flrst vmter of English Satires, of which three have been preserred.ll 

t Bead nay ; but the mistake is More’s own. 

c The spelling T Vuti is that which appears in the poets antogsap • 

| Printed by Rev. W. W. Skeat in Specimen* of English Literature , pp. 22 
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The next author from whom we quote is Hugh Latimer, Bishop of Worcester. He 
was bom in Leicestershire in 1491, and was burnt with Bishop Ridley at Oxford, October 
16, 1555. His sermons were very popular, the most notable of all being that known as 
the Sermon on the Ploughers , preached at St Paul’s, January 18, 1548-9* 

And wel may the preacher and the ploughman he diueraitie of workes and varietie of offices yat they 
ykened together. Fyrste for their labonr of all ceasons haue to do. For as the ploughman firste eetteth furth 
of the yere. For there is no tyme of the yere, in hys plough and then tilleth liys iande and breaketh it 
vrhiche the ploughman hath not some special! worke in furroughes, and sometime ridgeth it vp agayne. 
to do, as in my countrey in Leicestre Shire, the ploughe And at an other tyme harroweth it, and clotteth it, 
man hath a tyme to set furth and to aiTaie hya plough, and sometyme doungeth it, and hedgeth it, diggeth it, 
and other tymes for other necessarie workes to be done, and weedeth it, pourgeth and maketh it cleane. So 
And then they also maye be likenede together, for the the prelate, the preacher hath mani diners offices to do. 

Nicholas Udall was bom in Hampshire about 1504, and died at Westminster in 1556, 
having been master of Westminster School in that and the preceding year. He pub- 
lished a translation of the third and fourth books of the Apophthegms of Erasmus, and 
also assisted in translating Erasmus’ Paraphrase of the New Testament , but he is chiefly 
noted for his comedy of Roister Doister , the earliest English play extant, written before 
1553. It is divided into acts and scenes, and is a fair specimen of comedy. 

Thomas Sackville, first Lord Buckhurst and Earl of Dorset (1536-1608), is best 
known as the author of the tragedy of Gorboduc, otherwise called Ferrex and Porrex . 
He also planned The Hirrour for . Magistrates , a collection of narratives by several 
poets on the misfortunes of the great men in English history, and contributed to it “ The 
Induction,” or poetical preface, and “ The Complaint of the Duke of Buckingham.” 

In 1545 appeared the Toxophilus of Roger Ascham (1515—1568), tutor to Queen 
Elisabeth, and Latin Secretary to Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth, successively. His 
greatest work is The Schoolmaster , published posthumously by his widow in 1570, and 
again in 1571. 

The chief and best work of George Gascoigne (1525-1577) is the Steel Glas t written in 
1576. The Steel Glas is, in fact, a mirror, in which the poet sees a reflection of various 
estates of men, whom he describes with severe exactness and some fine satirical touches. 

In Spensers (c. 1550-1598) Faery Queene , we seem to be transported back to archaic 
times. He had an affinity for those olden turns of expression, those inflections, which 
were dying out, and which give the Faery Queene at first sight the appearance of having 
been written in an obsolete dialect Without any intention of writing in obsolete English, 
he looked always backwards, never forwards, in his choice of words and phrases. But 
his use of archaisms degenerated into affectation, so that even men of his own age thought 
his style too antique. Daniel f says of him: 

“Let other men sing of knights and palladines 
In aged accents and untimely words.” 

He reverted to the old system of alliteration, of which he seems to have been particularly 
fond. His stanza is said to be a modification of the ottava rima of Ariosto. To illus- 
trate the archaisms of the Faery Queene , the following examples will suffice: 

In constructions, the impersonal verb is nsed without the usual prononn before it: sits not — 
** it sits not,” seemed = “ it seemed,” and the like, occur very frequently: or again, the nse of the 
double negative, ne can no man : or should for “would have” as should bears for “would have 
borne.” As to forms or inflexions, we may notice among parts of verbs the past participle ydrad= dreaded. 


* From Arber's BeprinU , 1868, p. 19. 


t Sonnet cxi. 
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ycladd = clad, troden= trodden, woxen, past participle of “to wax;” the preterite lad = led; wot, preterite of 
«< to wee t • ” raft of “ to reave ” = to bereave ; can = gan = began ; raught = reached ; brast — burst. Again, 
we find bene, been, for the modem “are;” mo<e=might; and a variety of similar forms. Trenchand, 
glitterand are present participles. There are also old plurals of nouns, as foen = foes, eyne or eyen = e yes. 


The Faery Queene affords instances of a large number of words in process of tran- 
sition or assimilation from the French into our own tongue. Thus in the edition of 1590 
occurs ferse, in 1596 fierce; perse, persaunt are nearer the French origin than pierce, piercing ; 
richesse, noblesse, humblesse, are words not yet digested by our language ; renverst, esloyne, 
covetise, pourtrahed, journal (for “daily”), are all French forms; insupportable, envy,, 
spirituals the tigre cruel, are all in pronunciation nearer the French than the English. 

There are also numerous Latinisms and imitations from tho Italian throughout the 
poem. Spenser’s other poetical works are The Shepheard’s Calender (1579), Astrophel (1586), 
Colin Clout’s Come Home Again (1592), Mother Hubbard’s Tale (1590), Epithalamium 
(1594), &c.; and in prose the View of the Present State of Ireland (1598). 


Behold I see the haven nigh at hand, 

To which I meane my wearie course to bend; 
Vere the maine ehete, and beare up with the land, 
The which afore is fairely to be kend, 

An d seemeth safe from storms, that may offend : 


There this faire virgin wearie of her way 
Must landed be, now at her Journeyes end : 
There eke my feeble barke a while may stay. 
Till merry wind and weather call her thence away* 
Faery Queene , I. xii. 1. 


With the above quotation this sketch of the English Language naturally closes. After 
some five centuries of struggle and vicissitude a standard literary language had at last been 
formed. Ever growing, ever spreading, taking in its vocabulary words from every source 
changing, though almost imperceptibly, the English Language, with its magnificent store, 
of literature, has become the language of hundreds of millions. And yet it is comparatively 
neglected ; only of late years has the attention which it deserves been paid to it English 
has been passed over, and been considered useless or undeserving of being taught in our 
schools, while all attention has been given to the Classical Languages. 


“It is quite certain ” (says Professor Skeat) “ that the reason why the study of Anglo-Saxon is so strangely- 
neglected among ns is simply that it has never had a trial, nor has ever had even the chance of a trial 
The most extraordinary misconception concerning it, and even prejudices against it, are so widely prevalent 
that we cannot wonder at the tendency to set aside and ignore it. Hence the curious result that, white it 
does not flourish in its native home, we find German periodicals in existence which are mainly devoted to 
it while I am informed that in America the students of Anglo-Saxou are to be counted, not as here by 
tens, but by hundreds. Whilst we English are proud of our country, of our history, of our conquests, of 
onr empire, we have for centuries looked down upon the main stock of our own noble language as if that, 
at any rate, is insignificant. Or, if we acknowledge the beauty and force of our language, we are seldom 
led on duly to consider its history. A moment’s reflection will tell us that the historical method of stu y 
is the only rational one; and yet we are accustomed-which is the strangest thing of all-to treat one pat 
of our language historically, and not the other. If a word come to ns from the Latin or Greek we are 
expected, as ^holars, to explain it; but as to the words that come to ns from the Anglo-Saxon or the 
Old French, it is usual to treat, them as being either, on the one hand, beneath notice, or as being, on 
the other hand, inscrutable. The fault lies simply in the establishment of a customary and short-sighted 
prejudice that has shut out English from its proper place in the school-boy s course of study. Boys are 
Lght how to use Latin and Greek dictionaries, but they are not allowed to see an Ang o-Saxon dictionary 
nor! if they saw one, could they find their place in it without help. To learn all the letter* of the Greek 
alphabet comes to most boys as a matter of course; but to learn the three or four so-called Anglo-Saxon letters 
which present a trifling difficulty by their unusual forms, is often regarded as involving some severe 

effort.” f 


* See G. W. Kitcbin, Spenser, Faery Queene, bk. i. (Clarendon Press, 1873), Introd^, p. xvn. 
f Inaugural Lecture as Professor of Anglo-Saxon in the University of Cambridge, October 21, 1878. 
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The first English-Latin Dictionary was the Promptorium Parvulorum sive Clericontm, 
compiled by Geoffrey, a Norfolk grammariaa It exists in several manuscripts, dating from 
about the year 1440. It was printed by Pynson in 1499, by Julian Notary in 1508, and by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1510, 1512, 1516, and 1528. In 1843 the first part was reprinted by the 
Camden Society, under the editorship of the late Mr. Albert Way, a scholar peculiarly fitted 
for the task. The work, extending to 563 pages, was not completed till 1865. In it refer- 
ences are made to several existing glossaries, some of which have been identified, notably 
the Dictionarius of John De Garlandia* The earliest Latin-English Dictionary known is 
that entitled Medulla Grammatice (or Grammatices), which, in the opinion of Mr. Way, 
was probably compiled by the author of the Promptorium. The earliest MS. known of 
this work dates about 1460, but there are several later copies.f The Ortus Vocabulorum, 
based in a great measure on the Medulla, was the first Latin-English Dictionary printed 
in this country, the first edition being from the press of Wynkyn de Worde in 1500, 
and other editions appearing in 1508, 1509, 1511, 1514, 1516, 1518, 1528, 1532, 1533, and 
1539. + These numerous editions testify to the popularity of the work. After the 
Promptorium Parvulorum, the next English-Latin Dictionary is the Gatholicon Anglicum, 
a work specially valuable as being the first dated dictionary. From the colophon we learn 
that it was compiled, or rather completed, in 1483. It exists only in two MSS.: the 
earlier (add. MS. 15562), assigned by the authorities of the British Museum to about 1475, 
which is imperfect, and the later, dated, as said above, 1483, which is perfect. From this 
later copy the MS. was edited, with notes and annotations, for the Camden and Early 
English Text Societies in 1881, some four hundred years after its compilation. 

The next most noticeable Dictionary is Palsgrave’s Lesclaircissement de la Langue 
Francoyse, printed in 1530, a work of incalculable value, written in English-French, and 
reprinted in 1852. 

The Vulgaria of William Horman, Head-Master and icc-Provost of Eton (died 1535), 
was printed for the first time by Pynson in 1519, § in small quarto, and reprinted for the 
first and last time by Wynkyn de Worde in 1530. || It is a valuable and interesting 
work, full of quaint sentences and phrases in English-Latin. 

Wyllyam Salesbury’s Bid ionarie in Englysche and Welshe appeared in 1547 

The Abecedarium Anglico-Latinum pro TyruncvXis of Richard Huloet appeared in 
1552, and a new edition, greatly enlarged, with the addition of the French and many 
phrases, chiefly, from Thierry’s French and Latin Dictionary, was published by John 
Higgins, and printed by Thomas Marsh in 1572. It is dedicated to Sir George Peckam. 
Huloet was the first to adopt the true method of forming a trustworthy Dictionary. He 

■ * Reprinted by Mr. T. Wright, in his Volume of Vocabularies , p. 120, from Cotton MS, Titus D. xx., date, 

close of thirteenth century. 

f See Way’s Introduction to 'Promptorium Parvulorum , pp. L-lii. { See Way’s Introduction, p. xxi. 

§ Pynson’s contract with Horman to print his Vulga/ria was printed by Mr. F. J. Furni vail, for the Philological 
8ociety, in 1867. 

j) See Ames: Typographical Antiquities (ed. T, F. Dibdin), ii. 286. 
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writes: “For the better attaynrng of the knowledge of words I went not to the common 
Dictionaries only, but also to the authors themselves . . . and finally, I wrote not in the 
whole booke one quyre without perusing and conference of many authors.” 

Next in order comes J. Withal’s Shorte : Dictionary in Latin and English verie 
‘profitable for yong Beginners , a title changed in later editions to A Dictionary in English 
and Latine: Devised for the capacitie of Children and young Beginners. It is rather a 
vocabulary than a dictionary. The first edition, undated, has as its colophon : “ Imprinted by 
the late house of William Caxton” by Wynkyn de Worde. This work was very popular, 
and was reprinted in 1554, 1559, 1567, 1572, 1594, 1599, and 1634. The running title is A 
little Dictionarie for Children. In the edition of 1634 is mentioned “A greene or grassy 
banke, that they call by London, Primrose hill.” 

In 1570 appeared the English-Latin Dictionary of Peter Levins (or Levens), known as 
Manipulus Vocabvlorv/rn, A Dictionarie of English and Latin wordes set forthe in suche 
order as none heretofore hath ben . . . necessary not onely for SchoUers that want variety 
of Words , but also for such as use to write in English meetre * This work is noticeable 
as being the first riming Dictionary. 

In 1573 John Baret published his Alveanrie , written in English, Latin, French, and 
Greek, the last being at times omitted for the simple reason given by Baret himself; “As 
for Greeke, I coulde not ioyne it with every Latin word, for lacke of fit Greeke letters, 
the printer not having leasure to provide the same.” 

John Florio, teacher of French and Italian at Oxford, and afterwards tutor to Prince 
Henry, son of James L, published in 1598 his Italian-English Dictionary, to which an 
English-Italian part was added by Giovanni Torriano, a fellow-teacher; and in 1611 Randle 
Cotgrave printed his English and French Dictionary, or Bundle of Words, as he terms it 
in his preface. It is a most valuable work to the students of obsolete language. In 1632 
it received the desirable addition of an English-French Dictionary by Robert Sherwood A 
French grammar is appended. 

John Bullokar’s diminutive Dictionary of “hard” words appeared in 1616, and is 
noticeable as being the first Dictionary in which the English words are explained by English 
It was followed in 1617 (in its full form, the first edition having appeared in 1599) by John 
Minsheu’s folio, the title of which is in Latin and English, the latter reading, The Guide 
into the Tongues , and which professes to give the " agreement and consent one with another, 
as also their Etymologies, that is, the Reasons and Derivations of all or the most part of 
words m these nine Languages, viz.; 

1. English, 4. French, 7. Latine, 

2. Low Dutch, 5. Italian, 8. Greeke, 

S. High Dutch, 6. Spanish, 9. Hebrew, &C.* 

In the original edition the Spanish is placed first, in later editions the English. 

Henry Cockeram published his Dictionary in 1623. It is a small volume, by which 
he hoped to teach “ Ladies and Gentlewomen, young schollers, clarkes, merchants, 
as also strangers of any nation,” who were desirous of “ a refined and elegant speech ” to 
take his work as an “ Alphabeticall and English Expositor” of “vulgar words,” “mocke 
words,” “ fustian termes . . . ridiculously used in our language,” so that by looking into his 
Expositor they might “receive the exact and ample word to expresse” their meaning. 


♦ Reprinted for the Early English Text Society in 1867, under the editorship of Mr. Henry B. Wheatley. 
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Accordingly, he tells us that rude is vulgar, and agrestieall the proper word to be used for 
it, or rusticall, immorigerous , rurall ; also, that to weede is vulgar, and the choice word 
to sarculate , to dirundnate y to averuncate . 

In 1656 Thomas Blount published his little octavo Dictionary entitled Glossographia, 
written, as he says, “ for all such as desire to understand what they read/ 1 and so save them 
from being, as he was, “ often gravelTd ” by hard words. Two years later Edward Phillips, 
nephew of Milton, published his folio New World of Words , or, a General English 
Dictionary ... A Work very necessary for Strangers , as well as our own Countrymen , 
or for dll persons that would rightly understand what they discourse , write , or read . 
This work is little else than a copy of Blount's Glossographia , blunders and all, with many 
blunders added, and is therefore of little use to the student. A third edition of it was 
published in 1671, and a fourth in 1678. Kersey added some 20,000 words to it in 1706. 

The blunders in it were mercilessly shown up by Blount in his World of Errors discovered 

in the New World of Words , <£c., 1673. 

An anonymous Dictionary, entitled Glossographia Anglicana Nova , appeared in 1707. 
The bulky folio of Dr. Stephen Skinner was published in 1671, containing elaborate 

explanations of English words in Latin. It is especially noticeable for the number of 

fictitious Anglo-Saxon words which he invented to stand as etymologies for English words. 
It, in company with the Etymologicon Anglicanum of J unius, was used by Dr. J ohnson for 
his etymologies. 

Nathan Bailey's Universal Etymological English Dictionary first appeared in 1721. 
His work, originally in octavo, with woodcuts, was reprinted time after tune, both in 
octavo and folio, with and without woodcuts. It contained words current as well as 
obsolete, easy as well as hard, scientific and dialectic. A folio copy, interleaved, was the 
foundation of Dr. Johnson's famous Dictionary. Bailey’s etymologies are mostly taken 
from Minsheu and Spelman. To jeopard he derives from the French fai perdu = I have 
lost all. A guest he defines as “a person invited to, or received at a feast; a stranger 
who lodges with one the second night” The work is interspersed with proverbs, as: “As 
sure as God's in Gloucestershire. This proverb is said to have its rise, on account 
that there are more rich and mitred abbeys in that, than in any two shires in England 
besides ; but some, from William of Malmesbury , refer it to the fruitfulness of it in religion, 
in that it is said to have returned the seed of the Gospel with the increase of an hundredfold” 
Bailey's work remained the standard for thirty years. 

Passing over Kersey, Dyche, Defoe, Sparrow, Pardon, and Martin, we come to the 
well-known name of John Wesley, whose Complete English Dictionary was published 
first in 1753, and again in 1764 and 1765. In his preface “to the Reader” he writes: 
“ Many are the mistakes in all the other English dictionaries which I have seen. Whereas 
I can truly say, I yet know of none in this; and I conceive the reader will believe me, 
for if I had, I should not have left it there. Use then this help, till you find a better. ' 
Some of his definitions are not very clear or simple: as, for instance, “ An abscess , an 
imposthume ; ” “ An ortolan , a very dear bird.” Others are interesting : as, “ The Elect , 
all that truly believe in Christ ; ” “A Puritan , an old strict Church of England man ; ’ 
“ Quietists , who place all religion in waiting quietly on God ; ” “A Methodist , one that 
lives according to the Method of the Bible.” 

Next comes the great folio Dictionary of Dr. Samuel Johnson, which is too well-known 
to require much comment here. It appeared first in 1755, and was a laborious undertaking, 
Johnson's task was far more difficult than that of any of his numerous successors. The 
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vocabularies ready to his hand were so meagre, that he had to raise his stupendous pile 
almost from the foundation. His great work has formed the foundation and starting- 
point of all his successors, whose task has to a great extent been to modify and add ta 
his central pile to suit modem conditions. The folios are exceedingly valuable for their 
wealth of quotations. An American reviewer says: 

“ It has been often said, and truly enongh, that the merits of Johnson’s dictionary have been overrated. 
The merits of that which is best in its department will always be popularly overrated; and Johnson’s dictionary 
certainly does not possess the uniform excellence which has sometimes been ascribed to it. But that 
work was not only for a long period relatively the best of its kind, it was, absolutely, a production of wonderful 
ability, and there are, in the whole range of modern literature, few achievements of a single intellect which 
exhibit such conclusive evidence of great learning, great genius, sound judgment and conscientious 
industry. . . . When we consider the state and tendencies of the language in his time, the little sound learning 
that then existed respecting the true character and early history of the English tongne, and the other 
unfavorable circumstances under which his task was performed, it seems truly surprising that he should have 
accomplished so much ; and we may say that thongh the merits of the dictionary may have been overrated, 
those of the lexicographer hardly can be.” 

It might be well to end our review of the progress of English Lexicography at this 
point, since the Dictionaries which followed Johnson were either revised editions of 
his, or were based on his as their model. They are of every degree of merit and demerit; 
some — like that of Dr. Ash (1775) — principally notable for their errors ; some, great 
improvements upon their exemplar. Of those of English origin, the most important are 
Todd’s revised edition of Johnson, and Richardson’s Dictionary, the latter valuable as a 
storehouse of quotations. Of American Dictionaries, it will suffice to name the monu- 
mental works of Webster and Worcester, whose characteristics are too well known to need 
any remarks here concerning them. 

The recent and most prolific idea in Dictionary making is to obtain the collaboration 
of a considerable number of specialists, each an authority in the field of work committed 
to his care. Of the Dictionaries produced in this manner may be named the Century and 
the Standard, of American origin, and Murray’s and the Encyclopaedic Dictionary, of 
English origin ; the last named being particularly valuable from the vast amount of 
encyclopaedic information which it adds to its fullness as a Dictionary of English speech. 

Mention should be made here of Prof. Skeat’s Etymological Dictionary of the English 
Language , a work of the highest value, and which has been freely used in the preparation 
of the present work. In conclusion it may be said, that within the present century the 
Dictionaries of the English language have been supplemented with a large number of 
glossaries of words, phrases, slang terms, dialects, rhyming words, and synonyms, and 
Dictionaries of Theology, Law, Medicine, Science, &c., the whole forming a sum of verbal 
information of extraordinary completeness and value. 


PHRASES AND QUOTATIONS 

FROM 

CLASSICAL AND MODERN LANGUAGES. 


Exact reference have been added in this list , wherever possible , so that the context may be consulted. The mark ( | ) 
shows the commencement of a verse . For pronunciation^ see p. 5308-10. 


4AAo t Kdpov t &K\ot tovavro ( alloi kamon, 
aUoi Snanto), Some toil, others reap the ad- 
vantage. 

hvdy 5* ov5i 0«ol ndxoyrat (anangka cT 
oude theoi machontai , Simon. viii. 20), Not 
even the gods can tight agaiust necessity. 

kvbpwv 4iri<t>avd>v ir a<ra yrj rd<pos ( andiron 
epiphan&n pasa gl tophos, Thucyd. II. 43), All 
the world ia a burial-place for Illustrious men. 

ky))p b <pe£ya>v Kal ir d\iv pax^aerat (anlr 
ho pheugdn kai palin machlsetai ), The man who 
flies eh&ll fight again. (A line said to have 
been written by Demosthenes as an excuse 
for his running away and leaving hie shield 
behind him at the battle of Cheronaea, 333 
B.C. A couplet to the same effect occurs in 
Hudibras, iii. 3.) 

^TAijoroy ttIQos (aplestos pithos), A cask that 
will never fill ; an endless job. The allusion is 
to the Danaldea, who, for the murder of their 
husbands, were condemned to draw water in 
sieves. 

ipMTTOv p\v vbwp ( ariston men hud5r, Finds 
Olymp. i. 1.), Water is the chief of the 
elements— l.e., as being the origin of all 
things. In the Theogony of Hesiod, Oceanus 
and Thetis are regarded as the parents of all 
the deities who presided over Nature. 

Ipurrov plrpcv ( ariston metron X [Metron 

ARISTON.) 

f\avKas els'AOijvas ( glaukaseis Atkinas), Owla 
to Athens. The owi was sacred to Minerva, 
the guardian divinity of Athens ; hence, owls 
were abundant there, so that the proverb = 
to carry coals to Newcastle. 

yAdxraa biirArj (gldssa diple), A double tongue. 

yyu>Qi aeavrdv ( gytdtki seauton), Know thyself. 
A precept Inscribed in gold letters over the 
portico of the temple at Delphi. It* author- 


GRE E El. 

eh ip has been ascribed to Pythagoras, to 
several of the wise men of Greece, and to 
Phemonoe, a mythical Greek poetess. Ac- 
cording to Juvenal (xi. 27), thla pre- 
cept descended from heaven, and Cicero 
(Tusc. Disp . i. 22) calls it “a precept of 
Apollo.’* 

bis Kpdpfir] davaros { dis Jcrambi thanatos). 
Cabbage, twice over, ia death ; repetition Is 
tedious. [Crambe repetita.J 

iy v6kti $ov\h (f fit nukti boull ), In the night 
there ia counsel ; sleep on it 

iy otv<p aA rfdua ( en oino alltheia ), In wine 
there is truth. [In vino veritas.) 

h yAwcd* hp&pox ' j h 5i <ppb^ dvd>o.oros 
(hi gloss’ omomock’t hi de phrtn anomotos, 
Eurip: Hipp. t ed. Paley, 612), My tongue has 
sworn, but my mind ia unsworn ; 1 have said 
It, but don't mean to do it 

rhv t) £irl rhy ( i tan , l epi tan), Either this, 
or upon this ; either bring this back, or be 
brought home, dead, upon it. The words of a 
Spartan mother when she gave a shield to her 
son going on military service. 

Kaipbv yv&dt ( kairon gnothi ), Know your 
opportunity. A aayiog of Pittacua, one of the 
Wise Men of Greece. 

Kar* ilaxfy (fcuf exochin), Pre-eminently. 

plya ply a kolk6v ( mega biblionmega 

kakan. (Adapted from a maxim of Callimachus, 
preserved in Athenceus, iii. 72), A big book ia a 
big nuisance. 

peydArj sr6\t$ peydhyj Ipypta (megall polls 
megall erlmia ), A great city ia a great solitude. 
(Cf. Byron : Childe Harold , ii. 26.) 

plrpoy ipurrov ( metron ariston), Moderation ia 
best. (A favourite saying of the philosopher 
Cleobulua.) 


prjSey &yav ( mlden agari ), Not too much ol 
anything. [Ne quid nimis.J 

pla xthitiilov lap ov ir oiei ( mia cheliddn ear ou 
poiei, Arist. : Eth. N., I. vii. 15), One swallow 
does not make a spring. 

ol xoAAof (hoi polloi), The many, the common 
people. 

tv ol fool <pi\o\nrtv dirodinjoKet vlos (hon hoi 
theoi philousin apothneskei neos, A fragment 
from Menander), He whom the goda love dies 
young. [Quew dI, &c.J 

iradtjpara pad j para (pathemata mathemata, 
Herod . i. 207),. One learns hy suffering. [Quae 

NOCENT, &C.) 

v arpU ydp lari ir da* tv* by irpdrrp rts c5 
( patris gar esti pas’ hin' an pratti tis en, Aris- 
tophanes ; Plutus, 1,151), Every land where a 
man ia successful is hla native land. [Ubi 
patria, &c.] 

iretdciv 5a )pa Kal Stovs \6yos (peithein dora 
kai iheous logos , Eurip. : Medea , ed. Paley, 964). 
Gifts persuade even the gods, as the proverb 
says. 

o KTjvh way 6 ftlos (sklnl pas ho bios, Greek 
Anthol.), Life is « stage. (Cf. Shakesp. : As You 
Like It, ii. 7.) 

<ro<p)}V 5i ptaio (sophen de rnisd, Eurip. : Hipp. t 
ed. Paley, 640, 1 hate a blue-etocking (cf. Juv. 
vi., 433-58). 

<nreS5e /JpaSeW ( speude bradels), Make haste 
slowly. A favourite saying of Augustus 
Cseaar (Suet. ii. 25). [Festina lente.) 

rb Ka\6v (to kalon ), The beautiful. 

rb irplrrov ( toprepon ), What ia becoming or de- 
corous. 

Xp^uar’ am jp (c hremat’ anlr). Find. : Isth. ii. 
17), Money makes the man. 


LATIN. 


»b extra. From without, 
ab incunabilis. From the cradle, 
ab initio. From the beginning. 

ab origin e. From the origin or commence- 
ment. 


ab 6 vo (Hor. :de Arte Poet. 147), From the agg; 

from the very beginning, 
ab ovo | usque ad mala (lit., from the egg 
to the applea (Hor. : SaL 1. iii. 6, 7), a term bor- 
rowed from Roman banquets, which began 
with eggs and ended with fruit), From begin- 
ning to end ; from first to last, 
absens hseres non erlt (The absent one will 
not be the heir), Out of sight, out of mind, 
abaft invldla. Let there be no ill-will ; envy 
apart. 


ab nno f disco omnes (From one example 
Judge of the reat— Virg. : ASn., ii. 66, 66)^ 
From a tingle instance infer the whole. 


ab urbe condita. From the building of the 
city, i.e., Rome. [A.U.O.) 
a caplte ad oalcem. From head to heel 
a cruoe sains, Salvation by or from the 
crosa. 

ad arbltrium. At will, at pleasure, 
ad oalendas graecas, At the Greek calenda, 
i.e., never. The Greeks had no calends, 
ad captandum vulgus, To attract or pleaae 
tha jabhle. 

a Deo et rege, From God and the king, 
ad extremum. To the extreme ; at last, 
ad gustum. To one’s taste, 
a die. From that dey. 

ad hominum, Personal ; to the individual, 
ad intern ecionem. To extermination, 
ad libitum, At pleasure, 
admodum. Id the manner o£ 

(5297) 


ad multos annos. For many years, 
ad nauseam, So a* to disgust or nauseate. 

ad patres, Gathered to his fathers ; dead, 
ad rem. To the purpose ; to the point, 
adscrlptus glebes. Attached to the soil > 
[Adscript, in Encyc. Dicr.] 
adsnm, I am present ; I am here, 
ad enmmnm, To the high eat point or amount 
ad unguem. To a nicety, exactly. (Cf. Nor. ; 

de Arte Poet., 294.) [Homo factus, &c.[ 
ad unnm omnes, To a man. 
ad n tram quo paratus, Prepared for either 
event or case. 

ad vivum Like life ; to the life. 

SQgresclt medendo (Fir?. : Mn., xii. 46), 

It becomes worse from the remedies em- 
ployed. 
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•equabillter ©t d ill g enter, Eqmbly 

tliiigrntly. 

oquo ammo. With a cairn mind. 

•are perennlus, (Rxkji monumenttm, *c.J 
«©t*tl* sum, Of hi* or her Age. 

A fortiori. For the stronger reason, (See 
def. in Knctc. Dict.J 

ago quod agl a. r>o whst yon are doing ; *t- 
tend to your business, 
alere flam mam. To feed the flame, 
alma mater, Kind or benlga mother. 
Alter ego. Another self 
Alter idem. Another, exactly similar. 

Alter Ipso Amicus, A friend U another self. 
Alto rum tan turn, As mnch more. 
Am&ntlum trie amorla Intogratlo (Ter* 
enct: Andria, III. ri. 23), Lovers’ quarrel* 
ars the renewing of lore. 

A maxim is Ad minima. From the greatest 
to the least. 

amicus humAnl generis, A friend of the 

hninao rice. 

Amicus usque ad aras, A friend even to 
the si tar (of sacriflce), i . •., To the last eX‘ 
tremlty. 

amor patriae. Lore of country ; patriotism, 
anguls in hsrba, A snake In the grass 
(Virg. : Ed., ill. 03; ; a false friend ; an unfore- 
seen danger. 

anlmo et flde, Courageously and fcithfully. 
anno eetatls suse. In the year of his or her 
age. 

anno Chrlstl, In the year of Christ. (A.O.) 
anno hurndnsa salutls, In the y **r of 
man's redemption. (A.U.8.J 
anno salutls. In the year of redemption. 

IA.S.J 

Anno urbl* ©ondltse, In tbs year from the 
time the city— La,, Home— was built. 

Annus mirabllls, A year of wonders. (Often 
applied In English History to the year 16 66, 
noteworthy for the war with the Dutch, the 
Flag ue, and the Great Fire of London, bee 
Dry dan’s poem Annus illrabilis.) 

Ante be llum. Before the war. 

Ante la com. Before daybreak, 
ante meridiem. Before noon, 
a posse ad esse. From possibility to reality, 
a posteriori. From what follows. (See det 
in Encyc. Dior.] 

a priori. From what goes before. [See det 

in Encyc. Dict.J 

arbiter elegant iarum, A Judge or au- 
thority In matters of taste. (CL Tacit* »: 
Ann . xvi. 18.) 

arcana oceleatia. Celestial secrets, 
aroana Imperil, State secrets, 
ardentla verba. Words that tram. (Ot 

Gray : Prog, of Poesy, III. iii. 4.) 

argumentum ad crumenam (An argu- 
ment to the purse). An appeal to one’s in- 
terest*. 

argumentum ad Invidiam (An argument 

to envy), An appeal to low pawiona. 
argumentum ad Judicium, An argument 
appealing to the judgment, 
argumentum baculinum. The argument 

of the cudgel ; en appeal to force. 

ars eat celare artem. True art Is to con- 
ceal art. 

ars longa, vita brevis. Art is long, life 
Is short* 

artlom magiater. Master of Arts. 

Mtana ad lnam (lit, an ass at tha Ijrre), 

An awkward fellow. 

at spes non tract*, But hope Is not yet 

crushed. 

and! alteram partem. Hear the other skis, 
aurea medlocritas. The golden mean, 
aut Caesar aut nullum, Either Oesar or 

8 a lfc !l! r v in to* Gm P lac * nowhera 
(CL Suet., I. 7*.) 

aut vincere aut morl. To conquer or die ; 

death or victory. 

auxilium ab alto. Help from on high. 

* v*rbla ad verbera. From word* to 

blows. 

Avi to viret honor©. He flourishes on the 
honours of his ancestors, 

memorise, 01 blessed memory. 


bclla ! horrid a bo 11a (Virg . ; v£n. vl 86), 
Warl horrid war. 

bell* mAtrlbUA detesta tA (ffor. Lie, 
7), War, ao detested by mothers, 
bellum in tomocinum, A war of extermina- 
tion. 

bene orasse est bene studuisse. To 
hava studied well U to have prayed well, 
bis dat qul cito dat, Ha gives twice who 
givs s quickiy or opportunely, 
bis peocare in bello non Ucot, One 
must not blunder twice in war. 
bis puerl senes. Old men are twice boys, 
bona flde, In good faith, 
bona fides, Oood filth, 
brcvl manu (With a short hand), Offhand, 
extempore, summarily. 

brovls esse La boro J obscurus flo(//or. : 

deArte Poet., 26, 26), If I labour to be brief, 
1 become obscure. 


cad It qusestlo. The question falls to the 
ground ; there Is no discussion, 
caeca est invldia, Envy is blind, 
ceetera desunt. The rest Is wanting, 
oeeteris paribus. Other things being equal. 
Candida Pax ( Ovid : Art. Amat UL M2\ 
White-robed Peace. 

cantablt vacuus coram latrone viator 

(Juv., x. 22), The pcnntles* traveller will ring 
in the presence or the highwayman; s «n*u 
who has nothing has nothing to lose, 
cant* to Domino, ^ing onto the Lord. (The 
opening words of many Paalma. Vulgate) 
car pc diem (/for., L xi 8.) Usually ex- 
plained, according to popular ideas ofEpI- 
enrean philosophy, ss =s Eqjoy the present 
day (cf. Wisd. ft. 6 ; 1 Cor. xv. 32) ; but capable 
of a higher interpretation = Setae the present 
opportnnity ; improve time, 
casus belli, A cause justifying war; a 
ground of war. 

causa sine qua non. An Indispensable cause, 
cedant anna toga© (Cicero : de Gff^ L 22X 
Let arm* yield to the gown; let violence 
give place to law. 

clroultus verborum, A circumlocution, 
clrculus In probando, A circle in the 
proof: the fallacy of using the conclusion as 
one or the premisses ; a vicious circle, 
clarlor © tenobris, Brighter from obscurity, 
claram et venerablle no men. An illus- 
trious and venerable name, 
cogito, ergo sum, I think, therefore I exist. 

[Castysiajosm, hi Encyc. Dict.J 
oomltaa Inter gentes, Comity between 
nations. 

commune bonum, A common good, 
communlbus annls, On the annual aver- 
age ; one year with another, 
co m m u ni consensu. By common consent, 
conditio sine qua non. An indispensable 
condition. 

coujunctls Viribus, With united power*, 
consensus faclt legem. Consent makes 
the law— Le., if two persons make an agree- 
ment in good faith and with full knowledge, 
the law will Insist on Its being carried ont. 
consilio et an 1 mis. By wisdom and courage, 
conslllo et prudent la. By wisdom and 
prudence. 

constantia et vlrtute. By constancy and 

virtue. 

oonsuetudo pro leg© servatur. Custom 
is held as law. (The English common law is 
based on immemorial usage.) 
console Planoo Her., III. xlv. 28), When 
Piancns was consul ; In my younger days. 
(At the time to which Horace refers he was 
about twenty-four yenra old.) 
oontra bonos mores. Contrary to good 
morals. 

coplA verborum, A plentifW supply of 

word* ; flow of language, 
coram nobis, In onr presence, 
coram non Judlce, Before a person who ta 
not a Jndge ; not before the proper trihonaL 
cram be repetita (Juv., vii. 164X Cabbage 
wanned np a second time ; hence nsed p rover- 
bialiy ter any tedious repetition of a truism, 
an old story, Ac. 

credat Judaeus Apella (Her.: Sat. Lr. 

100), Let the (superstitions) Jew Apella believe 
it ; tell that to the marines. 


credo quod habes, et habes. Believe 

that yon have it, and yon have it. 
credo, quia absurdum (Corrupted from 
* passage in Tertulilaa, "Et mortau* est Del 
Clin* : prorsu* credibile eat, quia iseptom e*t, 
et *epnltu*, re^urrexit : certum eat, qnia im- 
post bile."— de Came Christi . § 4), I believe It, 
because it la absurd. (Notes ± Queries, 7th eer.. 
hr. 274. 

credula res amor est, Love is ready to 
beiisva. 

erescit amer nuxnml, quantum ipsa 
pecunla cresdt (Juv., xiv. 130X Theiove 
of money grows as onr wealth increases, 
creed t ©undo, It increases aa It goes. (Tiam 

ACQUISIT ecwdo.J 

creed t sub ponder© vlrtus. Virtue In- 
crease* nnder every oppression, 
creta an carbon© notan dam (Adapted 
from //or.; Sot. IL UL, 246), To be marked 
with eh* lk or charcoal. (The Romans marked 

irithblaX' ) Wlti WhiU ’ aGd onIock 7 
crux, A cross, a difficulty, a stumbling-block, 
a puzzle ; e.g. t crux criticdru . *, crux matkematU 
drum, crux medicSrum, The puzzle of critics, 
mathematicians, physicians, 
eucullus non faclt monachtun, The 
cowl doe* not make the mock ; Don't trust 
to appearances. 

cut bono T (A maxim of Caseins, quoted by 
Cicero, Pro Milone, 12), For whose advantage? 
Generally used, however, as = What fts tha 
good of it ? 

eui Fertuna ipsa eedlt. To whom For- 
tune herself yields. 

culpas* poena premlt comes ( Hor ^ IV. 

v. 24), Punishment follow* bard oc crime, 
cum grano, cum grano sails. With a grain 
of salt ;jrfth some allowance or modification, 
cum privileglo. With privilege, 
cum tacent, clamant (Cicero .* <a Oat., 1. 8\ 
Although they keep alienee, they cry aloud ; 
their silence is more expressive than words, 
curiosa feJicltas, Nice felicity of expres- 
sion (applied by Petrooins Arbiter, cxnii. 6, 
to the writings of Horace) ; happy knack, 
current© calamo, With a running pen ; off- 
hand. 


da locum meliorlbus (Terrace ; Fhormio, 

III. iL 87), Give place to your better* (ct 
Luke xiv. 8> 

damnant quod non IntclUgunt, They 

condemn what they do not understand, 
dare pondns fumo (Peru, v. 20X To give 
weight to smoke ; to fm part value to that which 
Is worthless ; to attach importance to trifles, 
data et accept*. Expense* and receipts, 
date obolum Belisario, Give an obohis 
to Belisarins. It ia said that this general, 
when old and blind, wa* neglected by Jns- 
tlnian, and obliged to beg. Gibbon (Decline 
ch. xliiL) treats the story as a fable, 

Davus sum, non OEdipus ( Terence : A*- 
dria, I. ii. 23), 1 »m Da vug, not CEdfpus. 
(Sphinx, II., l.J I am no conjurer ; 1 am a 
bad hand at riddles, 
deceptlo visus, An optical illusion, 
decorl decus addlt avito. He adds honour 
to the ancestral honours, 
de die in diem. From day to day. 
de gustlbns non est disputandum. 
There 2s no disputing abont tastes. 

Del gratia, by the grace of God. 
de Jure, By the law ; by right, 
de lana caprina (Hor. : Ep. I. rvffl. 15), 
Abont goafs wool, bene* about any worthless 
object 

delenda est Carthago, Carthage must be 
utterly destroyed. (A phrase with which 
Cato the Elder urged the Homan people to 
the destruction of Carthage, which he looked 
on as a dangerous rival to Rome.) 
de minimi s non curat lex, The law doe* 
not concern itself with trifles, 
de mortals nil nisi bonum. Let nothing 
be said of the dead but w'hat i* good, 
de nibilo nihil, in nlhilum nil posse 
revert! (Peru, iii. 84> From nothing no 
thing is made, and nothing that exists can be 
reduced to nothing. (The doctrine of tha 
eternity of matter.) 
de novo. Anew. 

de omnibus rebus, ot qulbusdam 
alils. About everything, and something 
more besides. Applied ironically to an imma- 
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fortlter, fldeliter, felioiter, Boldly, faith- 
fully, successfully. 

fortiter in re. With firmness in action, 
fortuna favet fatuis, Fortune favours fools, 
fortunes filiuB ( Hor . ; Sat. II. vi. 49), A 
spoiled child of Fortune, 
frangas, non flectes, Yon may break me, 
but you shall not bend me. 
fraus pia. A pious fraud. 
fTonti nulla tides (Jnv., ii. 8), There is no 
trusting the features ; don't trust to appear- 
ances. 

fruges consumcre nati (Hor. : Ep., I. it. 
27), Born to coosunie the fruita of the earth ; 
boro only to eat, 

fugit lrreparabile tempus (Virg. : Georg. 

iii. 284), Irrecoverable time glides away, 
fuimus Tross (Virg. : j£n. ii. 825), We once 
wereTrojsns ; we have seen better days, 
ftlit Ilium (Virg. : AEn. ii. 325), There once 
was a Troy ; Troy was, but is no more ; the 
place is gone. 

fumnm et opes, atrepltumque Romeo 

(Hor., III. xxix. 12), The smoke, .the show, 
the rattle, of the town (Rome), 
ftmctus officio. Having discharged Ids du- 
ties ; hence, out of office. 

Iter or arma minlstrat (Virg. : Mn. I. ISO), 
Rage provides arms ; one nses any weapon in 
a rage. 

furor loqnendi, A rage for speaking, 
ftaror poeticus. Poetical fire, 
furor scribendi, A rage for writing. 

gallice, In French. 

gaadeamus igitur, Therefore, let us rejoice. 

(The burden of a Macaronic song.) 
gandet tentamind vlrtus. Virtue rejoices 

in temptation. 

gdnlus loci. The genius or presiding spirit 
of the place. 

gen» togata(Firff. : JEn. i. 282). Applied first 
to Roman citizens, as wearing the toga, the 
garment of peace; hence, civilians generally, 
gloria in excelBis Deo (Lukeii. 14, Vulg.\ 
Glory to God in the highest, 
gloria Patrl, Glory be to the Father, 
gradu di verso, via una. The same road 
by different steps. 

gradus ad Parnassum, A step to Par- 
nsssus ; aid in writing Latin poetry ; a work 
on Latin verse-making containing rules and 
examples. 

gratia placendl, For the sake of pleasing, 
gratis dictum, Mere assertion, 
graviora manent (Virg. : JEn. vi. 84), 
Greater afflictions are in etore ; the worst is 
yet to come. 

graviora quae dam sunt remadia pari- 
oulis, Some remedies are worse than the dis- 
ease. (Attributed to L. Publius Syrns. Rib- 
beck includes It in the Sentential j minus Pro- 
bata!, 599.) 

grex venalium (Suet. : de CZar. Met. 1.), 
A venal throng. 

gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed 
ssepd cadendo, The drop hollows out the 
stone by frequent dropping, not bv force ; 
constant persistence gaine the end. (6f. Ovid: 
Ex Ponto , IV. x. 5.) 


baud longis intcrvallls. At frequent In- 
tervals. 

heluo librorum, A devourer of books ; & 

bookworm. 

heu pletas! heu prise a fldes (Virg. : 
j£n. viii. 879), Alas 1 for piety 1 Alas i for 
our ancient faith ; 

hiatus valde defisudus, Agap ordeflciency 
greatly to bedeplored ; words employed to mark 
a blank in a work, but often used of persons 
whose performances fall short of their premises, 
hio et ubique. Here and everywhere, 
hi© jacet, Here lies; sepultus, buried, 
hie labor, hie opus est. Here is labour, 
here is toil. 

hie sepultus, Here (lies) burled, 
hino Hire laerimee (Hor. : Ep. I. xlx. 41), 
Hence these tears ; this la the cause of the 
trouble. 

hodie mlhl, eras tibi, It is my lot to-day, 
yours to-morrow. (A line often found In oid 
epitaphs.) 

, homo fact u 8 ad unguem, Usually quoted 
thus, though the proper form it ad unguoi*' 


I faotus homo (/for.; Sat. I. v. 32, 33 ; cf. 
Pers. 1. 64, 65), A highly-polished, accom- 
plished man. (The expression is borrowed 
from the practice In sculptors, who, la model- 
ling, give the finishing touch with the nail ; 
or from joiners, who testthe accuracy of joints 
in wood by the nail.) 

homo homini lupus | Lupus est, Ac.) 
homo multarum literarum, A man of 

msny ietters ; a man of extensive learning, 
homo Bolus aut deus aut daemon, A 
man to live slone must be either a god or 
devil. (Cf. Eccles. iv. 10 ; Arist. : Pol. i. 1.) 
homo sum; human! nihil a mo alicn- 
nm puto (TereTice : Heaut. I. 1. 25), I sm a 
msn ; snd i consider nothing that concerns 
mankind a matter of indifference to me. 
homo trinm literarum (Trjcm literarum 

HOMO.) 

honores mutant mores. Honour* change 
manners. 

honos habet onus, Honour Is burdened with 
responsibility. 

horee canonical, Canonical hours ; pre- 
scribed times for prayers, 
horresco referens (Virg. : M**. ii. 204), 1 
shudder as I tell the story, 
hortus siccus, A dry garden ; a collection 
of dried plants; an herbarium, 
hos ego versiculos feci, talit alter 
honores (Virgil, on the occasion when 
some verses he had written on the shows at 
Rome were unjustly claimed by Bathyllus,who 
was rewarded for them), I wrote these lines, an- 
other has borne away the honour. (Sio vos, &c.] 
humannm est errare, Tn err is human. 
(Cf. Pope: Essay on Criticism, 625.) 

hunc tu cavete (Iior. : Sat. I. iv. 85), Beware 
of him, 

id genus omne (Hor.: Sat. I. ii. 2), All 
that class. (A 'contemptuous expression for 
tbe dregs of the population.) 

Ignorantia non excusat legem, Igno- 
rance is no plea against the Isw. 
ignoratlo elenchi. Ignorance of the point 
in dispute ; the logical fallacy of arguing to 
the wrong point, 

ignotl nulla oupido. There is no desire for 
thst is unknown ; our wants are increased by 
knowledge. 

ignotumper ignotins, (To explain) a thing 
nut understood by one still less understood. 
Illas malorum (Cicero; Epist. ad Atticum, 
viii. 11), An Iliad of woes ; a host of svils. 
(From the fact that the eiege of Troy lasted 
ten years.) 

imitatores, servum pacus (Hor. : Ep. I. 

xix. 19), Ye imitators ; a servile herd, 
lmmedicahlle vulnus ( Ovid. : Met. 1. 190), 
An Incurable wound ; an irreparable injury, 
imo pcctora, From the bottom of one’s 
heart. 

imparl marte, With unequal military 
strength. 

Impedimenta, Luggage ; the baggage of an 
army. 

lmperium in lmperlo, A government 
existing within another. (Said of a power set 
up against constituted authority.) 
implloltd, By implication, 
impos animi. Of weak mind, 
in actu. In the very act ; in reality, 
in aeteraum, For ever, 
in artloulo mortis, At the point of death, 
in camera. In the judge's chamber ; In secret, 
in caplte, In chief, 
in ccelo quies, There is rest in heaven, 
incrednlus odi (Hor. : de Arte Poet., 187), 
Being incredulous, I cannot endure it. 
in curia. In court, 
inde Irse, Hence this resentment, 
in dubio, In doubt, 
in fequilibrlo, in equilibrium, 
in esse. In being, 
in extenso. At length. 

In extremis. In very bad circumstances ; at 
the point of death. 

infan dum, regina, jubes renovare 
dolorem (Virg. : AEn. ii. 3), Yon command 
me. O Queen, to revive unspeakable grief, 
in flagrante delicto, In the commission 
of the act. 

in forma pauperis. As a poor man. 

infra dig., infra dignitatem. Beneath 

one's dignity. 


*n futuro, In future, heuceforth. 
in hoo eigno vinoes, A Latin rendering 
of the Greek iv tovtg» vUa (en loutA nika), In 
this sign thou shalt conquer. (The motto 
is said to have been adopted by Constantine 
after his vision of a cross in the heaven* 
just before his decisive battle with Maxentiu*. 
a.d. 312.) 

in limine, On the threshold ; preliminarily, 
in loco. In tbe place; upon the spot; in th* 
place of. 

in loco parentis, In the place of a parent, 
in modias res (Hor. : de Arte Poet ~ 148), 
In the very midst of the business, 
in mamorlam. In memory of. 
in nomine. In the name of. 
in nublbus. In the clouds ; hence, undefined. 

uncertain, vsgue. 

In nuce. In a nutshell, 
in omnia paratus, Prepared for all thing*. 
Inopem copia feoit, Abundance has made 
him poor. 

in pace. In peace. 

in perpetnam rei memorlam. In ever- 

lasting remembrance of the event. 

I in perpetuum, For ever, 
in pleno. In full, 
in posse, In possible existence, 
in propria persona. In one's own person, 
in purls naturalibus, In a state of nature ; 

stark naked, 
in re. In the matter of. 
in rerum natura. In the nature of thing*, 
in saocula sseculorum. For ever, 
inscitia eat | adversum stirauluns 
•alces (Terence: Phormio, 1. ii. 27, 28), It ie 
mere folly to kick against the spur. (Cf. Acts, 
ix. 5). 

In Situ, In its proper position. (Status quo 

A.NT.L BELL CM.) 

in statu quo, In its former state, 
in suspenso,* In suspense. 

In te, Domine, speravl (P» xxxi. I. Vulg.y 
In thee, O Lord, have 1 put my trust 
Inter alia. Among other things, 
inter arma leges silent (Cic. ; pro Mil, i, 
10), In the time of war the laws are silent 
inter canem et lupum, Between the dog 
sml the wolf; twilight 

inter dum vulgus rectum videt (Hor. : 

Ep. II. i. 03), Sometimes the rabble see what 
is right. 

inter nos. Between ourselves, 
inter pocula. At one's cups. 

In terror em. In terror ; as a warning. 

Inter se. Amongst themselves, 
inter spem et me turn. Between hope aad 
fear. 

in totldem verbis. In so many words, 
lntoto. In the whole; entirely, 
intramuros. Within the walls, 
in trans'tu, On the passage. 

Intra parlstes. Within the walls ; private, 
in usum Delphini, For the use of the Dau- 
phin. (Delphike, A. 2. in Encyo. Dicr.) 

In ntroqne fldelis. Faithful in both. 

In vacuo, In a vacuum, 
in verba magistri jurare, To swear to 
a master’s words; to accept oplulona upon 
authority. 

inverso ordine, Id an Inverse order, 
in vino Veritas, In wine there Is truth. 
When a person is under the influence of wina 
he shows himself in his true colours, 
invita Minerva (Hor. : de Arte Poet., 885), 
Minerva (Goddess of Wisdom), being un- 
willing; hence, without genios. 
ipse dixit. He himself has said it; a mare 
assertion. 

ipsissima verba. The identical words. 

Ipso faoto, By the fact itaelf. 
ipso jure. By the law itself, 
ira furor brevis est (Hor. : Ep. I. II. 0*), - 
Anger is a brief madness, 
lta est. It is so. 

ita lex scripta est, Such i* the written 

law. 

itallce, Io Italian characters. 

jacta alea est (The exclamation of Julius 
Caesar when he psssed the Rubicon. ( Suet* 
niua. 1. 32). The die Is cast 
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Jam redlt et Virgo, redeunt Satnrnla 
regna ( Virg Eel. iv. 4), Now the Virgin 
and the Saturnian age return. (Of the reign 
of Astreea, the Goddess of Justice, in the 
Golden Age.) 

Jan u is clausis, With closed doors; in 
secret. 

Joel causa. For the sake of a Joke. 

Jubilate Deo (Pa. c. 1X0 be joyful in the Lord, 
lucundi aotl labores ( Cicero : de Finibus , 
li. 32), The remembrances of past labour ia 
sweet. 

Judicium Del, The judgment of God. 
Judicium parium aut leges terrse 
(Afa^na Carta), The judgment of our peers or 
the laws of the land. 

Jure dlvino. By divine law. 

Jure humano. By human law. 
juris peritus, One learned in the law. 

Juris utrlusque dootor. Doctor of both 
laws, l.e„ of canon and civil laws. 

Jus oanonioum, Canon law. 

Jus civile. The civil law. 

Jus divinum. The divine law. 

Jus et norma loquendi (Hor.de ArU Poet., 
73), The law and rule of speech. 

Jus gentium. The law of natione. 

Jus gladll. The right of the sword. 

Jus possession!*. The right of possession. 
Jus proprletatis, The right of property. 
Jus Biimmnm scope summa malitiaest 
(Terence: Heaut IV. v. 47), Extreme law ie 
often extreme wrong. 

labltur et labetur In omne volubills 
»vum (Hot. : Ep. I. ii. 43), It glides on, and 
wili glide on for ever, 
laborare est ora re. Work ia prayer, 
labor ipse volnptas. Labour itself la a 
pleasure. 

labor omnia vincit (Virg. : Georg, i. 146), 
Labour overcomes ail difficulties. 

*ab 6 rum dulce lenimen (Hor., I. xxxii 
14), The sweet solace of our labours. 

I ft-Tia. capnna [Db lana caprinaI. 
lapis philosophorum, The philosopher's 
stone. 

lapsus calami, A slip of the pen. 
lapsus lingua), A slip of the tongue, 
lapsus memorise, A slip of the memory, 
lares et penates. Household gods, 
la teat solntillula forsan. Perchance some 
small spark may lie concealed. (The motto of 
the Royai Humane Society.) 
latine diotum. Spoken in Latin, 
laudari a vlro laudato (A fragment from 
Nsevius, quoted by Cicero : Ep. Fam. v. 12, and 
xv. 0X To be praised by a man who deserves 
praise, i.e., by an eminent man ; “Approbation 
from Sir Hubert Stanley ia praise indeed" 
(Morton : A Cure for the Heartache , v. 2.X 
laudationes eorum qui sunt ab Ho- 
mero laudati ( Cicero : de Fin., ii. 35), 
Praisea from those who were themselves 
praised by Homer. 

laudator temporis act! ( Hor . : De Arte 
Poet ., 173), One who praises the good old dsys. 
laudum immensa oupido. An insati- 
able desire for praise, 
la us Deo, Praise to God. 
lector benevole. Kind, or gentle, reader, 
legatus a latere (A legate from the aide [of 
the Pope}), A papai legate, 
lex loci, Tha law of the place. [Lkx.] 
lex non scripta, The unwritten law; the 
common law. 

lex scripta, The written or statute law. 
lex talionis, The law of retaliation, 
lex terras. The law of the land, 
lioentla vatum,The license allowed to poets, 
lime© labor et mora (Hot. : de Arte Poet., 
291), The labour and delay of the file ; the 
alow and laborious polish of a literary work, 
lls litem gonernt. Strife begeta strife, 
litem lite resolvere (Adapted from Hor. : 
Sat., Ii. iii. 102), To settle strife by strife; to 
end one controversy by another, 
lite pendente. During tha trial, 
litera scripta manet. The written character 
remains. 

loci communes. Common places. 

lOCO Oita to. In the place quoted. [Loc. ersj 


locus classlcus, A classical passage ; the 
acknowledged place of reference, 
locus crimlnis. The scene of the crime, 
locus in quo, The piace in which, 
longo intorvallo, By or with a long interval, 
lucldus ordo (Hot. : De Arte Poet., 41X A 
perspicuous arrangement, 
lucri causa. For the sake of gain, 
lucus a non lucendo, An elliptical ex- 
pression which may be rendered in English : 
the word lucus (=a grove) is derived from 
luceo (= to ahine), because it does not admit 
light. This antiphrastic derivation, which ia 
by no means an isolated case, was favoured 
by Servius (in Virg. : JEn. i. 441), and ia 
noticed by Quintilian (i. 6), hut only to con- 
demn it. Hence the phrase has become pro- 
verbial in ridicule of far-fetched etyinoiogiea, 
or of anything inconsequent and absurd, 
lupum aurlbus teneo (Terence: Phormio , 
III. ii. 21 X I hold a wolf by tha eara ; I have 
caught a Tartar. 

lupus est homo homini (Plant: Asin. 
II. iv. 88), Man is a wolf to hia fellow-man ; 
one man preys on another, 
lupus in fabula (Cicero : Ep. ad Atticum , 
xiii. 83), The wolf in the fable ; talk of the 
devil and he will appear, 
lusus natures, A freak of nature; a de- 
formed animal or plant 


magister ceremonlarum, A master of 
the ceremonies. 

magna clvitas, magna solitudo, A 

great city is a great aoiitude. 
magues spes altera Romas, A second 
hope of mighty Rome; used of any yuung 
man of promise. 

magna est verltas et presvaleblt (Al- 
tered from 1 Esdra9 iv. 41., where the read- 
ing is prcevalet), Truth is mighty, and will 
prevaii. 

magna est vis oonsuetudlnis. Great 
ia the power of habit. 

magnas inter opes Inops (Hor., III. xvL 
28), Poor in the midst of great wealth, 
magni nominis nmbra [Stat maont, &c.J. 
magnum bonum, A great good, 
magnum opus, A great undertaking ; the 
great work of a man's life, 
magnum vectlgal est’ parslmonia 
(Cicero: Parad., VI. iii. 40), Thrift is itself a 
good income. 

mala fide. With bad faith ; treacherously, 
mall exempli. Of a bad example, 
mall prlnoipii mains finis. The bad end 

of a bad beginning. 

malls avlbus, With unlucky birds, i.e., with 
bed omens. 

malo modo, In an evil manner. 
rnn-lna pudor, False ehsme. 
manibus pedibusque, With hands and 
feet ; tooth and nail, 
manu forti. With a strong hand, 
mans propria. With one’s own hand, 
mare clausum, A closed sea, a bay. 
mars gravior sub pace latet (Claud. : 
De sex con. H. Augusti , 307), A more aerious 
warfare ia concealed by 9eem^ng peace, 
materlem superabat opus (Ovid.: Met. 
ii. 5), The workmanship was more valuable 
than the raw material. 

medlocria firm a. Moderate things are surest, 
medio tutlssimus Ibis (Ovid. : Met. iL 137), 
You will travei safest in a middle course, 
me Judloe, I being the Judge ; in my opinion, 
memor et fidells. Mindful and faithful, 
memoria In seterna. In eternal remem- 
hrance. 

mens agitat molem (Virg.: JEn. vi. 727), 
A mind informs the mass. U9ed by Virgil in a 
pantheistic sense of the world ; often applied 
to a uuwieldy, dull-looking person, 
mens Sana in oorpore sano (Juv., x. 

856), A sound mind in a healthy body, 
mens sibi oonscia recti (Virg. : JEn. L 
604), A mind conscious of its own rectituda, 
meo perioulo. At my own risk, 
meo voto, At my own wish, 
mihi oura futuri. My care ia for the future, 
mirabile dlctu (Virg.: Georg. iL 80), Won- 
derful to relate. 

mirabile vlsu, Wonderful to see. 


mlserls suoourrere disco [Non icinara, 
&c.]. 

modo Ct forma. In manner and form, 
modus operand!. The manner of working, 
mollia tempora fandl (Altered from Virg. 
ALn. iv. 293, 294), The favourable moment for 
speaking. 

monumentum sere perennius [Exeoi, 
Ac.]. 

more majorum. After the manner of our 

ancestors. 

more SUO, In his usual manner. 

mors Janua vitae. Death is the gate of 

[everlastingj life. 

mors omnibus communis. Death is com- 
mon to all men. 

mos pro lege, Usage has the force of law. 
motu proprlo. Of his own accord, 
multnm in parvo. Much in little, 
munus Apolline dlgnum (Hot. : Ep. 
Ii. i. 216), A gift worthy the acceptance of 
Apollo. r 

mutatis mutandis. The necessary changes 
being made. 

miitato nomine, de te | fabula naira- 

tur (Hor. : Sat. 1. !. 69, 70), With a mere 
change of name the story ia applicable to you. 
(Cf. 2 Sam. xii. 1-7.) 


nascimur poetco, fimus oratores. 

We sre born poets, we become orators hy 
training. [Poeta nascitur, &c.j. 
natale solum (Ovid : Met. vii. 52), The land 
of one’s birth. 

naturam expellas furca. taracn usque 
recurret (Hor. : Ep. I. x. 24), Though you 
may drive out Nature with a pitchfork, shs 
wili alwaya come back ; inborn character is 
ineradicable. 

ne cede malls, sed contra audentlor 

ltd (Virg. : JEn. vi. 95), Do not yield to mis- 
fortunes ; on- the contrary, go more boldly to 
meet them. 

necessltas non babet legem. Necessity 
knows no law. 

neo mora, nec reqnles (Virg. : Georg, iii. 
110 ; AEn. v. 458, xii. 553), Neither delay, nor 
rest; without intermission, 
neo plurlbus impar, No unequal match 
for many. The motto assumed by Louis XIV. 
when he planned the aubjugation of Europe, 
neo preoe, neo pretlo (Avct. ad Keren., iiL 
3), Neither by eutreaty nor bribery ; neither 
by paying nor praying. 

neo scire fas est omnia (Hor., III. iv. 22), 
We are not ailowed to know ali things, 
neo temere, neo tlmlde. Neither rashly 
* nor timidly. 

nefasti dies, Daya on which judgment could 
not be pronounced nor public assemblies be 
held ; hence, unlucky daya. 
ne fronti crede. Don’t Iruat to appearances, 

nomine contradieente. No one contra- 
dicting. 

nomine dlssentiente. No one dissenting, 
nemo fuit repente turpisaimus (Juv., ii. 

83), No man becomes a villain ali at once, 
nemo me lmpune lacessit, No one pro- 
vokes me with impunity. The motto of the 
Order of the Thistle. 

nemo mortalium omnibus boris saplt* 

No man is wise at all times ; the wisest may 
make mistakes. 

nemo solus satis sapit. No man is suffi- 
ciently wise of himself. 

ne (non) plus ultra. Nothing further ; the 
uttermost point ; perfection, 
ne puero gladium. Do not entrust a sword 

.to a boy. 

ne quid detriment! reap ub lieu capiat, 

Lest the State suffer any injury. The injunc- 
tion given lo the Dictator when invested with 
supreme authority. 

nervi belli pecunla (Cicero : Philip, r. 2\ 
Money is the sinews of war. 
ne sutor ultra crepldam, The shoe- 
maker should not go beyond his last. (A 
Latin version of a rebuke said to have been 
addressed by Apellea to a shoemaker who 
pointed out some errors in tha painting of a 
slipper in one of tha artist's works, and then 
began to criticise other parts of the picture.) 
ne tentes, ant perflee. Do not attempt, 
or carry it out thoroughly, 
nihil tetiglt quod non oraavit. He 
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touched nothiog without embellishing It (A 
misquotation from Johnson’s Epitaph on 
■Goldsmith in Westminster Abbey. Johnson 
wrote : Qui nullum /ere tcribendi genus non 
tetigit, nullum quod tetigit non omavit (Who 
left scarcely any kind of writing untouched, 
and adorned all that he did touch). The mis- 
quotation led a distinguished scholar to criti- 
cize Johnson’s Latin ity in terms which he 
would not have employed bad he seen the 
whole passage. 

nil admlrarl {Hot. : Ep. 1. vi. I), To be as- 
tonished at nothing. 

nil oqnacire sibl, nulla pallescer© 

culpa ( Hot . ; Sat. I. i. 59), To lt>e conscious 
of no fault, to turn pale at no accusation, 
nil desperandum (Hor., I. vii. 22), There Is 
no cause for despair ; never despair, 
nil nisi cruce, Nothing but by the cross; 
no reward without suffering. [Trafc^ara 

tia.0TjpaT*]. 

illinium ne credo color! (Virg. : Ed. 11. 

17). Do not trust too much to your good looks, 
nisi Dommub flrustra(Ps. cxxvii. 1, Vulg.), 
Unless the bGrd is'with us, onr labour is vain, 
nltor in adversum {Ovid; Mel. IL 72), 

I strive against opposition, 
nobllltas sola est ntque unica virtus 
{Ju v., viii. 20), Virtue is the true and only 
nobility. 

nolens volons, Whether willing or not 
noli in© tanger©, Touch me not. 
nolo episcopari, 1 do not wish to be made 
a bishop. (The formal reply made to the 
royai offer of a bishopric.) 
non amo to Sabidi noo possum dioero 
quar© (.Mart, I. xxxiii. IX I do not love 
thee, Sabidi us, nor can I eay why. fThe original 
of Tom Brown’s epigram, “X do not love 
thee, Dr. Fell.") 

non cm vis Domini continglt adlre 
Corinthum {Hor. : Ep. I. xvii. 86), It is not 
every man’s iot to go to Corinth (the head- 
quarters of luxury and refinement); hence = 
it is not every man's good fortune to be able 
to aee great cities. 

non deficient© cramcna ( Hor . : Ep. I. ii 
11), While the money lasts, 
non est inventus, He is not found, 
non lgnara mall, miseris euccurrere 
disco {Virg.: sF.n. i. 630), Not unacquainted 
with misfortune, 1 learn to eucoour the 
wretched. 

non 11 bet. It does not please me. 

non multa, eod multum, Not many 

things, bnt much. 

non nobis eolum natl stunus {Cicero: 
de Opiciis, L vii. 22), We are not born for 
ourselves alone. t 

non omno licitum honeetum, Every 
lawful act is cot necessarily honourable, 
non omnia possum us o nines. We can- 
not, sli of us, do everything, 
non passibus sequis {Virg. : JE n. ii. 724), 
Not with equal steps. (Sometimes applied to 
• person who has been outstripped by another 
In the race for fame, wealth, Ac.) 
non placet (Placet], 
non pins ultra [Ne plus ultra]. 
non quis, sod quid. Not who, bnt what ; 
measures, not men. 

non sequitur, It does not follow; an un- 
warranted conclusion. 

non eibi, sod patriae, Not for himself, but 
for his native land. 

non sum quails eram (Hor., IV. i. 8), 1 

am not what I once was. 
nosco teipsum, Know thyselfi 
noscitur o sociis, A man is known by the 
company he keeps, 
nota bene (N. B.), Mark welL 
novus homo (Ht., *■ new man), A mushroom, 
an upstart. 

nudis verbis, In plain words, 
nulla dies sine linea. No day without a 
line, i.e., without something done. (A pro- 
verb said to owe its origin to the fact that 
Apelles was accustomed to do something 
daily in the practice of his art, if it were only 
to draw a straight line. (Cf. Plln., xxxr. 10, 
86, § 84.) 

null! secundus, Second to none, 
mrno ant nunquam. Now or never, 
uunquam minus solus quam sum 
* solus (Ct'cero ; de Rep., i. 17X Never lest alona 
•than when alone. 


oblit. He (or she) died. 

obiter diotum, A thing said Incidentally; 

an unofficial expression of opinion, 
obscurum per obscuriua. Explaining an 
obscurity by something still more obscure. 

[CL loNOTUM PER JGNOT1US.] 

obsta priuciplis [Prikciphs obsta, Ac.] 
odorint dum xnetuant (A fragment 
from the Atreus of Attius), Let them hate so 
long as they fear. (A favorite eaying of Cali- 
gula ( Suetonius ; Ccuig.xxx.) 

odi profanum vulgus, ©t aroeo( Hor.: 
III. 1. 1), I hate the vulgar rabble, and drive 
them away. 

odium theologium. The hatred of theo- 
logians. 

officina gentium. The workshop of the world. 

0 fortunatos nimium, sua ei bona 
norint (Virg. : Georg, ii. 459), O more thau 
happy, if they only knew their advantagea. 

ohe l jam satis, Oh 1 there is now enough, 
omno iguotum pro marnLflco ( Tacitus : 
Agric. xxx.), Everything unknown is taken for 
magnificent. 

omnem mover© lapidem, To turn every 
atone ; to make every exertion, 
omno simile ost disslmile. Every like is 
unlike: if there were not unlikeness there 
would be Identity. 

omno solum forti patrla cst {Ovid: 
Fasti L 493), Every laud is- & brave maa’e 
home. [a^pMp, k. r. A.] 

omno tnllt punctum qui mlscult utile 
dulcl {Hor.: De Arte Poet., 344), He has 
gaiued every point who has mixed the useful 
and the agreeable. 

omnia ad Dei gloriam <1 Cor. x. 31. 
Vulg.), All things for the glory of God. 

omnia mors eequat {Gaud. : Rajt. Proserp 
ii 862.), Death levels ali distinctions, 
omnia mutantur, nos et mutamur In 
illie {Borbonius : Dictum Lotharii LX All 
things are subject to change, and we change 
with them. (Tjcmpora mutantur, Ac.) 
omnia vlncit amor, nos et cedamus 
amori {Virg. : Ed. x. 69), Love conquers all 
things, let us too yield to love. 

o mn ia vlncit labor, Labor conquers all 

things. 

omnia amans amens, Every lover is de- 
mented. 

operas pretium est, It is worth while, 
ora et labora. Pray and work, 
ora pro nobis. Pray for us. 
orate pro anlma, Pray for the soul (of). 

orator fit, poeta nascitur, The orator 
is made ; the poet ts born, 
ore rotundo, With loud resounding voice. 

01 Si Bio omnia. If he had always spoken 
or acted thus. (Cf Juv., x. 123, 124. ) 

o tempora, o mores {Cicero: in Cat. 1. 1.% 
Alas for the times and the manners, 
otiosa sedulltas, Laborioui trifling, 
otium cum dignitate, Ease with dignity, 
otium sin© dignitate, Ease without 
dignity. 

pace. By leave of ; with the consent of. 
pace tua, B/ your leave, 
pacta oonventa. The conditions agreed on. 
pallida mors aequo pulsat pede pan- 
perum tabernaa [ regumquo turres 
{Hor., I. iv. 13, 14X Pale Death, with impar- 
tial foot, knocks at the cottages of the poor 
and the palaCes of kings, 
pa Imam qui meruit ferat, Let him bear 
the palm who has deserved it. 
par negotlis neque supra, Equal to, bnt 
not above his business. 

par nobUe fratrum {Hor. : Sat. II. ill. 242), 
A noble pair of brothers ; a well-matched pair, 
pars pro toto, The pirt for the whole, 
partlceps cruninte, A partaker in the 
crime ; an accessory. 

parturient mo n tea, nascitur ri- 
dioulns mm, The mountain is in labor; 
a ridiculous mouse will be born. 

parva componere magnls ( Vwg. : Ed, 
i. 24), To compare small things with great 
ones. 

pater fomillas, The father of the family, 
pator nos ter, Our Father. 


pater patrire. The father of his country. A 
title bestowed by the Roman Senate on Csesar 
Octavianua Augustus. {Suet. ii. 68.) 
patres conscriptl. The Conscript Fathers ; 
the Roman Senate. (Often jocularly applied to 
the members of a town council.) 
pax orbls terrarum. The sovereignty of 
the world. (A legend of freqnent occurrence 
on Roman coins.) 

pax Romana (cf. PUn. xxvii. I, 11 The 
Roman Empire. 

pax voblscum. Peace be with you. 
per, By, through ; by means of. 
per ambages {Virg. : Georg, li. 46), By di* 
cuitous ways; with circumlocution. 

per angusta ad augusta, Through trial 
to triumph. 

per aspera ad astra. Through rough way* 
to the stars ; through suffering to re u own. 
per fas et nefas, Through right and wrong, 
perfervidum lngeuium Scotdrum, The 
Intensely earnest character of the Scotch, 
per gradus, Gradually, 
periculum in mora, There is danger In 
delay. 

per Interim, In the meantime, 
per mare, per terras, By sea and land, 
per sal turn, By a leap; by fits and starts, 
per Be, In Itself; for its own sake, 
petitio principe, A begging of the ques- 
tion. 

placet. It seems right, it is approved of. The 
formula by which the members of an (Ecu- 
menical Council or a University senate record 
affirmative votes. The negative formula la 
non placet. 

poeta nascitur, non fit. The poet ie born, 
not made. (Nascimcr poeta, Ac.] 
ponder e, non numero, By weight, not by 

number. 

pons asinomm, The bridge of asses, 
populus vult declpi, deciplatur. The 

people wish to be deceived ; let them be de- 
ceived. 

post bellum auxillum, Aid after the war. 
post e quite m sedet atra cura (Hor. III. 
i. 40), Black care sits behind the rich man on 
horseback; riches and high position bring 
cares. 

prsomonitus, pnemunitus. Forewarned, 

forearmed. 

pnma facie. At the first glance. 

principla, non homines. Principles, not 

meo. 

principles obsta (Ovid: JUmed. Am. 01], 
Resist the first advances. 

prior tempore, prior Jure, First In point 
of time first by right ; first come first served, 
pro arte et fods, For our alters and 
hearths ; for crur homes, 
probatum est, It is proved, 
probltaa laudatur et alget (fuv^ 1. 74 ), 
Honesty is praised, and left td starve, 
pro bono publico. For the pnblic good, 
pro Deo ©t eccleaia, For God and the 
Church. 

profanum vulgua [Odf protanuk, &c.J. 
pro forma. As a matter of form, 
proh pudor. For shame, 
pro memdria, As a memorial, 
pro rege, lege, grege, For tha king, the 
law, and the people. 

pugnis ©t calclbus, With fisU and heels ; 

with might and main, 
p unica fide©, Punic faith ; treachery. 


quae ftaerant vitia mores sunt. What 

were once vices are now in fashion, 
quse no cent, docent, Things which Injure, 
instruct; we are taught by paiuful experience; 
what pains ua, trains us. (o-a^ara ***0 ihm ir a J 
quails ab in cep to proeesserit et sibl 
constet(//or. :de Arte Poet., 12X As he begin*, 
let him go on, and be consistent with himself, 
quills rex, tails grex. Like king, like 
people. 

qualis vita, finis ita, As life is, to will Its 

end be. 


quamdiu se bene gesserlL As long as 

he behaves himself ; during gooa behaviour. 

quanddque bonus dormitat Homcrus 

(Hor. : de Arte Poet., 359X Eveo good Iloiuer 
node sometimes ; the wisest make mistakes. 
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quant i eat sapere (Twice: Eunuchus, i v. 

vii. 21), How valuable is wiadom. 
quantum libct, As much as you like, 
quantum meruit, Aa much as he deserved, 
quantum mutatua ab illo (Virg. : AZn. 

ii. 274), How changed from what he was. 
quern di diligunt I adolesoena m ori- 
tur (Plant. : Bacch. iv. 7, 18, 19), He whom 
the gods love dica young, [ov ot *. t. A.] 
quid faciendum ? What is to be done ? 
quidnuno? What now? wbat news? 
quid pro quo. One thing for another; an 

equivalent. 

quid ndee? ( Hor Sat. I. L 69), Why do 
you laugh? [Mutato nomine, &c.) 
qui nimium probat, nihil probat. He 
who proves too much proves nothing, 
qul non proflcit, deficit. He who doee 
not advance, loses ground, 
quis custodiet ip bo a custodes? (Jnv. t 
vi. 346, 347), Who shall keep the keepers? 
qui tacet conaentire videtur. He who 
keeps ailence is assumed to consent ; silence 
gives consent. 

qui timide rogat docet n eg arc, He who 

aska timidly courts denial, 
quoad hoc. To this extent 
quo anlmo. With what intention. 

quocunque Jaceris atabit. Wherever you 
throw it, it wtll stand. (The motto of the 
Isle of Man.) 

quocunque modo, In whatever manner, 
quocunque nomine, Under whatever name, 
quod avertat Deusi God forbid i 
quod bene notandum* Which Is to be es- 
pecially noted. 

quod erat demonstrandum. Which was 
to be proved. [Q. E. D.] 
quod erat faciendum. Which was to be 
done. [Q.E.F.) 

quod hoc slbi vult ? What does this mean ? 
quod non opus est, ass© carum ©at 

(A saying of Cato, quoted by fcseneca, Ep. 
xciv.), What ia not necessary la dear at a 
penny. 

quod vid© [q.v.l. Which eee. 
quo fata vocant, Whither the Fates call, 
quo fas et gloria ducunt. Where duty 
and glory lead. 

quorum pars magna fui (Virg. : JEn. ii. 

6), Of whom I was an important part, 
quos Dens vult perdere, prius de- 
mentat (probably altered from a passage in 
Euripides\ Those whom God wills to destroy 
he first deprives of their senses, 
quot homines, tot sentential (Terence: 
Pkomio, II. til. 14), Many men, many mind a. 


rixatur de lana scope caprina (Hor . : 

Ep. I. xviii. 15), He often quarrels about 
goats' wool, i.e., trifles. 

Tudls indigestaque moles (Ovid: Met. f 
7), A rucle and undigested masa. 

mit coelum, Let the heaveas fall, 
ruit mole sua. [Vis consiu, Ac.) 
rus in urbe (Mari., XII. lvii. 21), A residence 
in or near town, with mauy of the advantages 
of the country. 

ruaticus expcctat dum dcfluat amnia, 
at me I labltur, et labetur In omne 
volubilts ®vum (Hor. : Ep. I. in 42, 43;, 
The peasant waits till the river shall cease to 
flow, but it glides on, and will glide on for 
ever. 


rara avis in terris, mgroque simil- 
lima cygno (Juv., vi. 104), An extremely 
rare bird, and very like a black swan (sup- 
posed not to exist). The first four words are 
often used ironically, 
ration© soli. According to the soil, 
recto et suaviter, Justly and mildly, 
rectus in curia. Upright in court, with 
clean hands. 

redolet lucerna. It emells of the lamp. 

(Said of any laboured literary production.) 
re infecta. The business being unfinished, 
relata refero. T tell the tale as l heard it 
religio loci, The spirit of the place, 
rem acu tetigiati (Plant. : ifrdtns, V. II. 19), 
You have touched the matter with a needle ; 
you have described it accurately, 
remis voliaque, With oars and aails ; with 
all one’s might. 

requiescat In pace, May ha rest in peace, 
res anguata doml (Juv., iii. 165), Narrowed 
circumstances at home ; limited means, 
res est sacra miser, A man in distress is 
a sacred object. 

res geet®, Things done, exploits, 
res Judicata, A matter decided ; a case 
already settled. 

respice finem, Look to the end. 
resurgam, I shall rise again, 
ridere in stomacho (Cic. : Ep. flows., ii. 16), 
To iaugh inwardly ; to laugh In one a aleeve. 
ride si ©apis. Laugh If you are wise. 


Sal atticum, Attic salt, i.e., wit. 
salvo Jure, Without prejudice, 
salvo pudore, Without offence to modeefcy. 
super 6 aude (Hor. : Ep. 1. ii. 40X to be 

sat oito, si sat bene. Quickly enough if 
well enough. 

satis eloquent!*©, ©apienti® param 

(Sail : Bell. Cat . , v. 5), Eloquence enough, but 
too little wisdom. 

satis superqne. Enough, and more than 
enongh. 

sat pulohra, si sat bona. Fair enongh 
if good enough ; handsome is that handsome 
does. 

secundum artem, According to the rulea 
of ftrt* © 

semel abbas, semper abbas. Once an 
sbbot, always an abbot. 

semel insanlvimus onmes (Mantuanus: 
Ed. i.), We have all been mad at soma time, 
semper a varus eget (Hor. : Ep.l. il. 56), 
The avaricious man is always in want, 
semper fldelis, Always faithful, 
semper Idem, Always the same, 
semper paratus. Always prepared, 
semper timidum scelus, Crime ie alwaya 
fearful. 

"SSSmC. E‘ b “ 

father, but not with equal steps, 
wro venientibus ossa, Hi, bon« for 
those who come late ; those who come late 
get the leavings. , f# 

Moras in ©alum redeas (Hor., L u. 45), 
May it be long before you return to heaven , 
long life to you. 
servare modum. To keep within bound a. 
aorvus nervorum Dei, The *ervant of the 
* aerSntaofGod. (Ooa ofthetitleeofthePope.) 
slo eunt fata homimrm. Thus go the 

destinies of men. * ^ 

sic ltur ad astra (Virg. : be- W1X 

Thus do we reach the atara. 

Slo passim. So in various places, 
sio semper tyrannis. Ever thus to tyrant#, 
slo transit gloria mundJ, So the glory 
of this worldpasses away. (The first words 
of a sequence said to have been used at the 
installation or the Popes.) 
sicut ante. As before, 
aicut patribus, sit Deus nobis (Cf. ITL 
Reg. viii. 57, Vulg.), May Go<i be with us, 
as he was with our fathers. 

Bio volo, stcluboo. stat pro ratione 
voluntas (Altered from Juv vi. 2*22), Thus 
1 will, thus I command, my pleasure atands 
for a reason. 

8 lo vos non vobis, Thus do ye, but not for 

yourselves. The commencement of each™ 
four verses which Vlrgi wrote, but left in- 
complete, on the orasion wheu Bathvlhia 
claimed some lines really written by _ the poet, 
who alone was able to complete the 


are cured by like. (The principle of homaeo. 
pathy.) 

si monumentum requiris circum- 
suice, if you seek my monument, look 
around. (The epitaph of Sir Christopher 
Wren in St. Paul's Cathedral, of which he was 
the architect.) 

simplex mnnditils (Hor., I. v. b\ Simple, 
in neat attire ; neat, not gaudy, 
sine cura, Without care or change, 
sine dubio, Without doubt, 
sine mora, Without delay, 
sine prcejudicio. Without prejudice, 
sine qua non, Without which, not; an 
Indispensable condition. 

Si parva licet oomponere magnis 

(Kiry. : Georg, iv. 176), If it be lawful to com- 
pare small things with great, 
siste, viator [Sta, viator.) 

Sit tibl terra levis. May the earth He light 
upon thee. (An inscription often found on 
Roman tombstones : frequently abbreviated 
to S. T. T. L.) 

sx vis pacem, para be llum. If you wish 
for peace, prepare for war. 
sola nobilitas virtus, [Nobilitas sola, 
Ac.] 


— .o alone was w - 

and thus prove their authorship [Hos Eoo, 
&c.] Used of persons by whose labours others 
have unduly profited* 

•1 Deus nobiscum, quis con£ a JJj»I 
(Cf. Rotn. viii. 31, Vulg.), if God be with u* 
who shall be against ua? 

•a© ©t philosophu* esto, Hold your tongue, 
and you will pass for a philosopher. 
ftUent legos inter arms [Inter abma, 
&o.J 

simile gaudet simili. Like loves like, 
similla similibus enrontur, Like thing* 


solitudinem faciunt, pacem appellant 

(Tacitus : Agric. xxx.% They make a wilderness, 
and call it peace. (There Is a bitter aneer in 
the original which is almost untrenslateable. 
The Latin pax = peace, and was also used for 
dominion. - So that the British chieftain Cal- 
gacua, from whoae apeech the quotation ia 
taken, meant, “They lav waste a country* 
and boast that they have brought it into sub- 
jection to Rome.") [Pax orbib terrarum. 
Pax Roman a.) 

spes slbi quisqne (Pfrp ' **• 

Let each man’s hope be in himself , let him 
trust to his own raaoarcea. 
splendid© mendax(ffnr.,III.xi. f), Nobly 
untruthfnl ; untrue for a good object. (Often 
used ironically of an unblushing liar.) 
sponte sua. Spontaneously ; of one's (or it*> 
own accord. 

’spret® injuria form® (Virg. : jEn,i. 27), 
The affront offered to her slighted beauty. 
(In allusion to tha resentment of Juno because 
Paris gave the golden apple to Venus as the 
prize of beauty.) 

stat twagni nominis umbra (Lucan : 
Pharsalia, i. 135), He atanda the *hadow of a 
mighty name. 

Stat nominls umbra. An adaptation of the, 
preceding, used by “Junius” as the motto of 
his Letters. 

stat pro ratione voluntas [Sic volo, &c.) 
status quo, status in quo, statu quo. 

The atata in which. 

status quo ante bellum. The atate io 

which the belligerents were before war com- 
menced. [Uti possidetis.] 
sta, viator, be r 6cm calcas. Stop, traveller, 
thou treadeat on a hero's dust. (The epitaph 
io scribed by Cond6 over the grave of iua 
great opponent, Merci.) 

stexnmata quid faciunt? (Juv., viii. IX 
Of what value are pedigrees ? 
studium immane loquendi. An insati- 
ahle desira for talking. 

sua culque voluptas. Every man haa his 
own pleasures. [Trauit sua, Ac.j 
suaviter in modo, fortiter in re, Gen* 
tie in manner, resolute in execution, 
sub colore Juris, Under colour oflaw. 
sub hoc signo vinces [In hoc, &c.] 
eublata causa, tollitur eflfectus. The 
effect ceasea when the. cause ia removed, 
sub p®na. Under & penalty, 
sub rosa. Under the rose ; secretly, 
sub silentlo. In silence ; without formal no- 
tice being taken. 

sub specie. Under the appearanca of. 
sub voce. Under such or such a word. 

SUl generis. Of its own kind ; unique, 
summum Jus, summa injuria est 
(Scero: de Off., i. 10), The rigour of tha law 
is the height of oppression, 
sumpttbus publicis, At the public ex- 

things (in this book) are good, eome middlings 
but mora are bad. 

suo mart©. By hla own powers or skill 
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suppresslo vert, suggeatlo falsi. The 

suppression of the truth is the suggestion of a 
falsehood. 

surglt amarl alt quid (Lucretius: de Rer. 

Nat., tv. 1,134), Something bitter arises, 
suum cuique, Let each have hia own. 
suua cuique mds (Terence: PhonrAo, II. ill 
14), Every one has hta own particular habit. 


tangere ulcus (Terence : Phormio, IV. tv. 

To touch a sore ; to re-open a wound, 
tantajue anlrals cselestlbus irae ( Virg . : 
ACn. i. 11), Can auch anger dwell in heavenly 
minds? 

telum imbelle slue Ictu (Virg. : Ain. it. 
544), A feeble dart, devoid of force ; applied, 
fig., to a weak argument. 

tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur 

In mis [OmJUA MUTANTUR, &C.] 

temporl pareudum, We must move with 
the times. 

tempus edax rerum (Ovid: Met. xv. 234), 
Time the devourer of all things, 
tempus fuglt. Time flies, 
tempus omnia revelat, Time reveals all 
things. 

tenax propositi (Cf. Hot., 11 1. Hi. 1), Firm 
of purpose. 

teres atque rotundus (Her. : Sat. II. vii 
86), A man polished and complete. [Homo 

FACTtJ8, &C.J 

terra cotta, Baked clay, 
terra firma, The firm land; the continent, 
terra incognita. An unknown land, 
tertium quid, A third something, produced 
hy the union of two different things, or the 
collision of tWD opposing forces, 
teste. By the evidence ot 
tlmeo Danaos et dona ferentes (Virg. : 
Ain. ii. 49.), 1 fear the Greeks, even when they 
bring gifts. (Used of dia trusting the kina* 
ness of a foe.) 

tot homines, quot sentential, So 

many men, so many minds. 

trahlt Hua quemque voluptas (Virg.: 
Ed. ii. 65), Each man is led hy hie own taste, 
transeat In exemplum, Let it pass into 

a precedent. 

trla Juncta in uno. Three joined tn one 
(the motto of the Order of the Bath), 
trlum literartun homo (Plautus: AuluL 
Ii. iv. 46), A tnau of three letters ; a thief 
(fur being Latin for thief). 

Troja fult, Troy was ; Troy has perished. 

Tros Tyrlusve mlhl nullo dlsorimlne 
agetur (Virg. : An. 1. 574), Trojan or Tyrian 
shall have the sama treatment from me. 

trudltur dies die (Hor., JL xviti. 15), On# 
day follows hard Dn another, 
tu ne cede malls [Ns cede, Ac.) 


uberrima fldes. Implicit faith. 

ubl bene lbl patria (cf. Cic. : Tv.sc. Disp., ▼. 

87), Where one is well off, there Is his county, 
ubl Jus incertum, lbl Jus nullum. 
Where the law ia uncertain, there is no law. 
ubl mel lbl apes. Where the honey la, there 
are the bees. 

ubl tres medlci, duo athei, Where there 
are three physicians there are two atheists, 
ultima ratio regum. The last argument 
of kings (engraved on French cannon by order 
of Louie XIV.). 

ultimas Roman oram. The last of the 


Romans; used by Brutus of Cassius. (Cf. 
Tacitus: Ann. Iv. 84; Lucan: Pharsalia , vii. 

unguibus et rostro. With clawe and beak. 


unguis In ulcere, A nail in the wound, to 
keep it open. 

urbem laterltlam inveuit, marmo- 
ream reliqult (Suet., ii. 28), He found the 
city (Rome) brick, but left it marble, 
usque ad aras [Amicus usque, &c.J 
usque ad nauseam. To diaguat. 
usus loquendt, Usage in epeaklng. 
utile dulol [Omne Tulit, Ac.] 
ut infra, As stated or cited below. 


Utl possidetis, Aa yon now possess. (A 

diplomatic phrase meaning that at the termi* 
nation of hostilities the contending parties 
are to retain whatever territory they may 
have gained during the war.) 


nt snpra, As stated or cited above, 
vaouus cautat coram latrone vis tor 

[Cantabit VACiua, Ac.] 
vade in pace. Go in peace. 
rse vlctis (Litf., v. 48), Woe to the conqnared. 
(Said to have been the exclamation of Brennua, 
whan he threatened to exterminate the 
Romans.) 

valeat quantum valere potest. Let It 

pass for what it is worth. . 

Vare, leglones redde (Suet. ii. 23), Varus, 
giva back my legions. (A frequent exclama- 
tion of Caesar Augustns when he thought of 
the defeat and slaughter of Quinctilius Varus 
with three iagions by the Germans. Often used 
of a commander who has recklessly sacrificed 
troops, *or of a financier who has wasted funds.) 
Y&rlee lectioues. Various readings. (tn>.II.) 
varium et mutabile semper | femina 
(Virg. : An. iv. 569, 570), Woman ia always a 
changeable and capricious thing. 

Veils et remls [Remis velisque.] 
velutl In speculum. As in a mirror. (A 
theatrical motto ; cf. iShakesp. (Hamlet, ill. 2). 
“To hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature.”) 
venal is populus, venalls curia pa- 
trlum. The people and the eenatora are 
equally venal. , 

vendldlt hio auro patrlam (Virg. : An. 

vi. 621), He aoid his country for gold, 
veneuum in auro blbltur ( Senec . : Thyist. 
453), Poison is drunk out of gold ; the rich 
run more risk of being poisoned than the poor, 
venla necessltatl datur. Pardon is granted 
to necessity ; necessity hea no law. 
venlentl ocourrite morbo (Pers., iii. 64), 
Meet th» coming disease ; taka it in time ; 
prevention la better than cure, 
venit summa dies et lneluotabile 
tempus (Virg. : An. Ii. 324), The last day 
haa coma, and the Inevitable doom. 


vent, vidi, vicl, I carhe, I saw, I conquered. 
(The laconic despatch in which Julius Csesar 
announced to the Senate his victory over the 
Pharnaces.) (Cf. Suetonius , L 37.) 
veutls secundU, With favourable winds. 

vera Incessu patult dea (Virg. : An. t. 
405), She stood revealed an undoubted god- 
dess in her walk. 


verbum sat sapient!, A word i* sufficient 
for a wise man. 


verltas odium parit (Terence : Andria, L 
i. 4 IX Truth begets hatred, 
verltas prevaleblt [Maona est, Ac.) 

verltatis simplex oratlo est. The Ian* 

guage of truth is simple. 

vestigia . . . nulla retrorsum (Hor.: 
Ep. 1. 74, ,75), No signs of any returning 


(adapted from .Esop’a fable of the Sick Lionk 
Usually Englished as, No stepping back, 
vexata queestlo, A disputed question, 
via media, A middle course. 

via trita, via tutlssima. The beaten path 

is safest. 

vlctrix causa dis placult, sed vlcta 
Catonl (Lucan : Phar. i. 128), The winning 
cause was pleasing to the gods, the conquered 
• one to Cato. 

video mellora, probdque | deterlora 
sequor (Ovid : Met. vii. 20, 21), 1 aee and 
' approve the better couraa, but I follow the 
worse. 

vidlt et erubult lympha pudica Deum 

(Crashaw), The modest water saw its God and 
faiuahed. (On the miracle at Cana in Galilee.) 
vi et armls. By main force, 
villus argentum est auro, vlrtutlbus 
aurum (Hor. : Sat. 1. i. 52), Silver ia of leas 
value than gold, gold than virtue. 

vlnoet amor patriee (Virg. : An. vt. 824X 

The lova of country will prevail, 
vir bonus diceudi peritus, A good roan 
akilied in the art of apeaking. (The Roman 
definition of an orator.) 

viresque acqulrit eundo (Virg. : An. iv- 
175), She (Rumour) gaina strength as she 
travels. 

Virgilium vidi tantum (Ovid : Trist. IV. 
x. 51), I only just saw Virgil ; I waa not inti* 
mate with the great 

virtu* laudator et alget [Probitaj, 

Ac.] 

virtute offlcll. By virtue of one’s office, 
virum volitare per ora (Virg. ; Georg. 
iii. 9), To hover on the lips Df men ; to be In 
everybody’s mouth, 
vis comlca. Comic power or talent, 
vis consili expers mole rult sua (Hor., 
Hi. iv. 65), Force, without judgment, falls hj 
its own weight. 

vita hominig sine llteris mors est, 

JThe life of man, without literature, i .9 death 

vitam impend ero vero (Juv., lv. 91), Tt- 
risk one’a life for the truth. 

Vtx ea nostra voco (Ovid. : Met. xiit. 141), 
I scarcely call these things our own. 
vlxere fortes ante Agamomnona(//or. 
IV. tx. 25), Brave men lived before Agamem- 
non. 

volenti non fit Injuria, No Injury is done 

to a consenting party. 

vox clamantis In deserto (John 1. 23, 
Vulg.), The voice of one crying in the wilder- 
ness. 

▼ox et prseterea nlhll, A voice and nothing 
more ; a mere sound ; hence, fine words with- 
out weight or meaning. (From the Greek ; 
•aid originally of the nightingale ; a similar 
idea occurs in Wordsworth’s To the Cuckoo.) 
▼ox fanclbus heeslt (Virg. : An. ii. 774), 
His voice died in his throat; he was dumb 
with amazement 

vox popnll. vox Dei (an old proverb 
quoted by William of Malmesbury in the 
twelfth century). The voice of the people ia 
the voice of God. 

vultua an lml Janua et tabula (Q. T. 

Cicero : de Pet. Consulatus, xi. 44), The coun- 
tenance is the portrait and picture of tha 
mind (cf. Ecclee. xix. 29X 


zonam perdldlt (Hor. : Ep. II. il. 40), Ha 
has lost hie purse ; he ia in distressed eir* 
cnmstancea. 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 

Th$ majority of these phrase s are from the French ;* those from other languages are distinguished thus : (Ger.) = German ; 

(It.) r= Italian ; and (Sp.) — Spanish. 


ft baa, Down, down with. 

a blsornl si conosoon gU amici (TLX 
Friends are known in time of need ; a friend 
in need ia a friend indeed. 


ft bon chat, bon rat (lit to a good cat, 
a good rat), tit for Ut; a Roland for an 
Oliver. 

ft bon marohd. Cheap; a good bargain. 


Hence the term Bon Marcht used as a sign 
by proprietors of establishments who profess 
to offer all kinds of goods at low rates, 
ft bras ou verts. With open arms. 


Phrases and Quotations, 
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Absence d’eaprit, Absence of mind. 

4 chaque saint sa ©handell© (lit., to 

etch taint his candle, from the custom of 
burning lights before the shrine or altar of a 
eaint). Honour to whom honour is due. 

4 oheval. On horseback, 
a che vuole, non mancano modi (It.), 
Where there’s a will there's a way. 

A compte, On account. 

& corps perdu, Headlong; neck or nothing, 
d convert. Under cover, protected, sheltered, 
d deux mains (for both handa), Having a 
double offics or employment 
adieu, la volture, adieu. Id boutique 
(good bye, earrings ; good bye, ehop), All Is 
over 

d discretion. At discretion, unrestrictedly, 
d drolte. To the right. 

affaire d'amour, A lore affair, 
affaire dlionneur. An affair of honour, a 
duel. 

Affaire du cceur, An affair of the heart, a 
love affair. 

4 fin. To the end or object, 
d fond. To the bottom, thoroughly, 
d gauche. To the left, 
d genoux, On one’s kneea. 
d grands frals, At great expense, 
d haute voix, Aloud, 
d huis clos. With closed doors, secretly, 
alde-tol, etle Clel t’aidera, Help yourself, 
and Heaven will help you. 
d l’abandon, Disregarded, uncared for. 
d la beUe dtoUe, Under the canopy of 
heaven ; in the open air. 
d la bonne heure. Well-timed, in good 
time i favourably, 
d l’abrl. Under shelter, 
a la campagne. In the country, 
a la carte, By the card, 
d la d£rob<6e Stealthily, 
d la Fran^alse, In French fashion, 
d la mode. In the fashion ; according to the 
custom or fashion. 

d la Tartufe, Like Tartufe, the hypocritical 
hero of Molifere's comedy, Tartufe, hence 
hypocritically. 

al buon vino non hisogna frasca 

(It), Good wine needs no hush, 
d l’envi, With emulation, 
al fresco (It.), In the open air. 
d lTmproviste, Unawares, on a sudden, 
allez-vous en. Away with you, be off. 
allons. Come on. 
h 1’outrance, To the death, 
al plu (It.), At most, 
d main attXl6e, By force of arms. 

Amar y saber no puede ser (Sp.), No 
one can love and be wise at the same time. 
&me do bone (lit., aonl of mud), A baas- 
minded person. 

Amende honorable, Fit reparation ; a satis- 
factory apology. 

4 merveflle. Marvellously, extraordinarily, 
ami du cour (lit-i a friend of the court), A 
false friend ; one who Is not to be depended 
on. 

amour propre. Vanity, self-love, 
anclen regime, The former condition of 
things. 

d outrance. To the last extremity. A dud 
d outrance terminated only with the death of 
one of the combatants, 
d pas de g£ant, With a giant’s stride, 
d perte de vue, Till out of sight, 
d peu pr6s» Nearly, 
d pled. On foot. 

d point. Just In time ; esactly ; exactly right, 
a prima vista (It.), At the first glance, 
d propos de bottos (lit., apropos to boots), 
without rhyme or reason ; foreign to the sub* 
ect or purpose. Applied to any absurd col- 
ocation of anbjects or ideas, 
d propos de rien (lit, apropoe to nothing), 
Motiveless ; for nothing at alt 
argent oomptant. Ready money, 
arrldre peusdc, Mental reservation ; un- 
avowed purpose. 

4 tort ot 4 travers. At random. 


du bon droit, To ths juBt right) 
an bout de son Latin, At the end of his 
Latin ; to the extent of his knowledge, 
an contraire. On the contrary. 

AU courant, Well acquainted with ; posted 
np in. 

an d^sespoir. In despair, 
an fait. Expert, 
an fond, To the bottom, 
an pis aller. At the very worst, 
au rest©. As for the rest, 
an revolr. Till we meet again, 
aussttdt dlt, anssltdt fait. No sooner said 
than done. 

autant dhommes, autant d’avis, Many 

men, many minds. (Quot homines, &c.J 

aux armes. To arms. 

a vast propos. Preface ; Introductory matter, 
d volontd, At pleasure, 
a vostra salute (It), T)o your health, 
d votre santd. To your health, 
a vuestra salud (Sp.), To your health. 


ballon d’essai, A balloon sent np to test the 
direction of air-curreuta ; hence, anything said 
or done to gauge public feeling on any question, 
bas bleu, A blue-stocking; a woman who 
seeks a reputation for learning, 
beaux ©sprits, Men of wit or genius, 
bcl esprit, A wit, a genius, 
benedetto t quel male ohe vlen solo 
(It.), Blessed is the misfortune that comes 
alone. 

ben-trovato (It.), Well Invented, 
bote noire (lit., a black beast), A bugbear. 

billet doux, or billet d’amour, A love 
letter. 

bon ami. Good friend. 

bon grd, mal gr6, With good or bad grace ; 

willing or unwilling, 
bon Jour, Good day, good morning 

bonne et belle. Good and handsome. (Of 

a woman.) 

bonne foi. Good faith, 
brevets. Patented. 

castello che dd orecchla si vuol ren- 
dere (It.), The fortress that parleys soon sur- 
renders. 

oela va sans dire (That goes without say- 
ing), That is understood, 
oe n eet qne le premier pas qui codfce. 
It is only the first step that is difficult, 
e’est a dire. That is to say. 

O’est une autre obose, That is quite an- 
other thing. 

chacun d son go&t. Everyone to his taste, 
ohacun tire de son cote, Everyone inclinee 
to his own side or party, 
ebapean de bras, A military cocked hat. 
ch&pelle ardent©, The chamber where a 
dead body lies in state, 
chef-d’oeuvre, A masterpiece, 
ohemin de fer (lit., iron road), A railway, 
ch&re amte, A dear (female) friend, a lover, 
che sard, sard (It.), What will be, will be. 
oheval de bataille Git., a war-horse), Chief 
dependence or support ; one’s strong point, 
chi taoe oonfessa (It.), He who keeps silent 
admits his guilt. 

cl git. Here liea. (A common Inscription on 
tombstones.) 

colour de rose. Rose color, 
oomme 11 faut. Proper, as it should be. 
eompagnon de voyage, A travelling com 
pan ion. 

compte rendu. An account rendered, a re- 
port. 

con amore(It.), With affection, very earnestly, 
oonoours. Competition for, or ss for a prise, 
con dlligenza (It.), With diligence, 
con dolore (It.), With grief ; sadly, 
consell de famllle, A family council or 
consultation. 

ootisell d’etat, A council of state, a priry- 

CODDCil. 

cordon Sdnltalre, A line of sentries to pre- 
vent, as fax as possible, the spread of eontar 


gion or pestilence. Used also of other pre- 
cautionary measure*. 

OOUp, A stroke. 

coup de grace, A flnlshlng-stroke. (For- 
merly applied to the fatal blow by which the 
executioner put an end to the torments of a 
culprit broken on the wheel.) 
coup de main, A sudden attack, enterprise, 
or undertaking. 

coup de maitre, A master-stroke, 
coup d’essai, A first ettempt. 
coup d’etat, A stroke of policy; a sudden 
ana decisive blow, usually inflicted by uncon- 
stitutional means, 
coup d’coll, A rapid glance, 
coup de pled, A kick, 
coup de plume, A literary attack, 
eoup de eoleil, A sunstroke, 
ooup de theatre, A theatrical effect 
courage sans peur, Fearless courage, 
coute que coute, Cost what it may. 


dame dlionneur, A maid of honour, 
de honne augure. Of good omen, 
de honne grace. With good will, willingly. 
d£gag£, Free, easy, without constraint 
de galetd de cceur. In sport, sportively. 

dejeuner a la fourobette, A cold 

breakfast. 

de mal en pla, From bad to worse, 
dernier ressort. The last resource, 
dfisagrgment. Something disagreeable or 

unpleasant 

di buona volontd eta pleno 1 ’Inferno 

(It.), Hell is full of good intentions. 

Dleu eat toujoura pour lea plua groa 
bataillons, God is always on the siae of 
the largest battalions; the largest army has 
the best chance. 

Dleu et mon droit, God and my right 
Dleu vous garde, God protect yon. 
di grado en grado (It), Step by step; 
gradually. 

Dloa me ltbre de hombre de un llbro 

(Sp.), God deliver me from a man of one book, 
di aalto (It.), By leaps, 
di tuttl novello par bello (It), Every- 
thing new seems beautiful, 
dolce far nleute (It.), Sweat idleness, 
dorer la pilule, To gild the pill, 
double entendre, Double meaning. 


•an de vie, The water of life ; — applied usu- 
ally to brandy. 

Edition de luxe, A splendid edition of a 
book, handsomely bound, and usually well 
illustrated. 


©n ami. As a friend, 
en arrl^re, In the rear, behind, 
en attendant. In the meantime, 
en avant. Forward. 

©n badlnant. In sport, jestingly, 
en cueros, en cueroB vIvob (Sp.X Neked ; 
without clothing. 

ende gut, allee gut (Ger.), All’s well that 
ends well. 

•n d6shabill6. In undress; In one’s true 

colours. 

eu Dleu eet ma fiance. My trust le In God. 
en Dleu est tout. In God are all things, 
en effet. Substantially, really, In effect, 
eu famine, With ons’a family ; at home, 
enfant g&t6, A spoilt child, 
enfants perdue (lit., lost children), A for- 
lorn hope. 

enfant trouv6, A foundling, 
enfin. In short, finally, at last, 
en grande tcuue. In full official, or even- 
ing dress. 


en masse, In a body or mass, 
en passant, In passing; hy the way. 
en plein Jour, In open day, 
en queue, Immediately after; in the rear. 
Used specially of persons waiting in line, as 
at the door bl a theatre, at the ticket-office of a 
railway station, &c. 

On rapport. In harmony, relation, or agree- 
ment. 

•n r&gle. Regular, regularly, in order. 
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en revanche. In return ; as a compenaati l 
for. 

en route. On the way. 
en suite, In company. In a act 
entente oordlale. A good understanding 
especially between two States, 
entourage. Surroundings, 
entre deux feux. Between two fires. 

entre deux vlns (lit., between two wines!. 
Half-drunk. 

entre nous, Between onrselvea; In confidence, 
en verity, In truth, really, 
esprit de corps. The animating spirit of a 
collective body of persons, t.g. t of a regiment, 
the bar. the clergy, Ac. 

esprit des lois, Spirit of the laws. 

esprit fort, A daring investigator; a free- 
thinker. 

cwlgkeit (Ger.), Eternity. 

fa^on de parler, Mannerof speaking ; phrase, 

locution. 

falre bonne mine. To put a good face on 
the matter. 

falre lTiomme dlmportance, Td give 
one's aelf air*. 

falre sans dire. To act without ostentatinn 

or boasting. 

fair© son devoir. To do one’s dnty. 
fait accompli, An accomplished fact, 
fkuxpaa, A false step j an act of Indiscretion, 
femme de chambre, A chambermaid, 
femme de charge, A housekeeper. 

femme galante, A gay woman ; a pros* 
titute. 

femme sole, An unmarried woman, 
fendre un cheven en quatre, To split 
a hair In four; to make subtle distinctions. 

fete champetre, A rural out-of-door feaat; 
a festival In the fields. 

fen de joie, a bonfire, 
fille de joie, a gay woman; a prostitute, 
fllle d’honneur, a maid of honor, 
fin de si&cle, The end of the centnry. 
flux de bonohe, Inordinate flow of talk; 
garrulity. 

flrA Modesto non fn mat prior© (It.), 

Friar Modest never became prior. 

froldea mains, chande amour. Cold 

hands, warm heart. 

ITont & front, Face to face. 

fuyes las danger* da loisir. Fly from the 

dangers of leisure. 


galetd de cceur, Gaiety of heart, 
gar^on, A lad, a waiter, 
garde & cheval, A mounted guard, 
garde dn corps, A body guard, 
garde mobile, A body of troopa liable to 
be called out for geoerei service, 
gardez, Take care ; be on yonr guard, 
gardez-blen, Take good care ; be very careful, 
gardez la fol, Keep the faith, 
gens d’armes, Men-at-arms; military police, 
gens d’dgllse, The clergy ; clerics, 
gens de guerre. Military men. 
gens de lettres. Literary men. 
gens de loi, Lawyers, 
gens de meme familie. People of the same 
faro fly ; birds of a feather, 
gens de pen, The lower classes, 
gentilhomme, A geotlemsn. 
glbler de potence, A gallows-bird, 
giovlne santo, dlavolo veccblo (ItX A 
young saiot, an old devil. 

Kitano (Sp.), A gipsy. 

gli assent! hanno tortl (It), The absent 
are in the wrong. [Lbb absents, Ac.] 
goutte A gout to. Drop by drop, 
grace A Dien, Thanks be to God. 
grande chdre et bean fen. Good kre and 
a good fire ; comfortable quarters. 

grande parure, grande toilette, Full 

dress. 

grande toilette [Grande rarureJ. 
grand meroi, Many thanks. 


grosse tete et peu de sens, A big head 

and little sense. 

guerra al cuchlllo (Sp.) r War to the knife, 
guerra comlnclata. Inferno scatenato 
(It.), War begun, hell uncliained. 
guerre A mort, War to the death, 
guerre A outrance, War to the uttermost. 

[A OUTRANCE.) 


hardl comme un coq snr son fumler. 

Brave as a cock on bis own dunghill, 
haut gout. High flavour; elegant taste. 

bomme d’affaires, A man of business ; an 

agent. 

bomme de robe, A person in a civil office, 
bomme d’esprlt, A wit, s genius, 
honl soit qul mal v pense. Shame be to 
him who ibinks evil of it. (The motto #f the 
Order of the Garter.) (Garter, in Encvc. 
Dict.J 

hors de combat* Disabled, unfit to continue 
a contest. 

hors de la loi. Outlawed, 
hors de propos, Wide of the point; Inap- 
1 plicable. 

hors de saison. Out of season ; nn seasonable 
hors d’oenvre, Ont of coarse; out of ac- 
customed place. (Ueed substantively of small 
appetising dishes served between the soup and 
the second coarse.) 
hotel de ville, A town-hall, 
hotel Dleu, A hospital, 
hurtar para dar por Dios (Sp), To ateal 
in order to give to God. 


Ich dien (Ger.), I serve. 

Idde fix*, A fixed idea ; intellectual mono- 
mania. 

i gran dolor! sono mntl (It), Great griefs 

are silent. 

U a le dxable an oorpa, The devil Is in him. 
Cl n’a nibouche ni dperon. He has neither 
mouth nor spur ; he has neither wit nor 
courage. 

II ne font jamais ddfier un fou, One 

ahonld never provoke a fool. 

II penseroso (It.), The pensive man. (The 
title of one of Milton's poems.) 

11 sent le fagot. He smells of the faggot ; he 
la anapectad of heresy. 

In bianco (ItX In blank, In white, 
in un glorno non si fe* Roma (It), Home 
was not built in a day. 

ir por Inna* y volver trasquilado 

(Sp.), To go for wool, and come back tkorn. 


jamais bon oouranr ne fut prls, A good 
runner is not to be taken ; old birds are not 
to bo caught with chaff. 

Jo maintiendral le droit, I will maintain 

the right 

Je ne aais quoi, I know not what (Used 

adjectivelyof something Indefinable, or very 
difficult to define.) 

Je n’oublleral jamais, I will never forget. 
Je suls pret, I am ready, 
jet d’ean, A fountain ; a jet of water, 
jeu de mots, A play npon words ; a pnn. 
Jen d’esprit, A witticism. 

Jen de thg&tre, A stage-trick ; claptrap 
je vis en espolr, I live in hope, 
juste milieu. The golden mean. 


keln kreuzer, keln achweizer (Ger.), 
No money, do Swiss. 


la critique est aisde, I’art est diffloile, 
Criticism is*easy enough, but art is difficult 
lade nlcht alles in ein schlff (GerA 
Do not ship all in one bottom ; do not put ail 
your eggs in one basket 

l’adversit£ fait les hommes, et le 
bonheur les monstres, Adversity 
makes men, and prosperity monsters. . 
la fortuna ainta i pazzl (It.), Fortune 
helps fools. n 

la Fortune passe partont. Fortune passes 
everywhere all men are subject to the vi- 
cissitudes of Fortune. 


laissez fair©, To let alone. 

laissez n ous faire, Let us act for ourselves ; 
let us alone. 

r allegro (It), The merry man. (The title of 
one of Milton’s poems.) 

1’amour et la famde ne peuvent eo 
cacher, Lovfe and smoke cannot be bidden, 
langage des hallos, The language of the 

markets ; Billingsgate. 

la patience est am6re, mals son fruit 
est doux, Patience is bitter, but iu reward 
Is sweet 

la poverty & la madre dl tnttl le art) 

(It.), Poverty is the mother of sll the arts. 

l’argent, Silver; money. 

lasclate ognl speranza vol, che ’ntrate 

(It.) (Dante: Inf. hi.), All hope abandon ye 
who enter here, 
l’avenlr. The future. 

la vertu est la senle noblesse, Virtue is 
the sola nobility. " 'Tls only noble to be 
good.” (Tennyson : Lady Clara Vtre de Vert). 
le bean monde, The world of fashion; 

society. 

lo bon temps viendra. There's a good 

time coining. 

le cout en ote le go&t, The expense takes 
sway the pleasure, 
le demi-monde, Bohemia, 
le grand monarqne. The grand monarch, 
s title applied to Louis XIV. (1643-1715). 
le grand oeuvre. The great work ; the search 
for the philosopher's stone, 
le jen n’en vant pas la chandelle, The 
game la not worth the candle (by the light of 
which, it ia played) ; the object is not worth 
the trouble. 

le monde est le llvre des femmes. 

The world Is woman’s book. 

1 ’empire des lettres, The empire of 

letters. 

le mot d’dnlgme. The solution of the mys- 
tery. 

le parole son feminine, e 1 fattl son 
maschi (lt>X Words are feminine, and deeds 
are masculine, 
le pas. Precedence, 
le point de Jour, Daybreak. 

1* rol et retat. The king and the state, 
le ro! le vent, The king wills it 
les absents ont toujours tort, Tha ab- 
sent are always wrong. 

16&o majeste. High treason. 

les extremes se touchent, Extremes 

meet. 

les murallles ont des oreilles, Walls 

have ears. 

le pins sages ne le sont pas ton- 

jours, The wisest are not always wise, 
l’etoile dn nord, The star of the north, 
le tout ensemble. The whole, 
lettre de caohet, A sealed letter con talaiDg 
orders ; a royal- warrant, usually authorising 
the imprisonment, without trial, of a person 
named therein. 

lettre de change. Bill of exchange, 
lettre de erdanee. Letter of credit, 
le vrai n’est toujours vraisemblable. 

Truth is not always probable; truth ia 
stranger than fiction. 

Phomme propose, et Dien dispose, Man 

proposes, and God disposes, 
l’inconnu, The unknown. 

1’lncroyable, The incredible, the marvellous. 
(The word incroyable was applied substan- 
tively to the fops of the Directory period in 
the Great French Revolution.) 
lo barato es caro (Sp.), A bargain ia dear, 
l’occhlo del padrone ingrassa 11 ca- 
vollo (It), The master's eye fatten* the horse, 
loyautd m’oblige. Loyalty binds me. 

ma ch&re. My deer (fern.), 
maestro dl oolor che sanno (It) 
(Dante: Inf. iv.). Master of those that know. 
(Applied by Dante to Aristotle.) 
ma fol, Cpon my faith ; upon my word, 
malntlen le droit. Maintain the right 
malson de campagne, A country bouse, 
malson de santd, A private asylum or hos- 
pital. 
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maison de vllle, A town ball, 
maitre des basses oeuvres, A sight- 
man. 

maitre des hautes oeuvres, An execu- 
tiooer ; ft hangutao. 
maitre dTiotcl, A house steward, 
maladie du pays, Home-eicknesa. 
mal a propos, Out of place; ill suited, 
mal de dents, Toothache. 
mal de mer, Sea sickness, 
mal de tote. Headache, 
mal entendre, A misunderstanding ; a mis- 
take. 

malgrd nous. In spite of as. 
malheur ne vient Jamals seul. Misfor- 
tunes never come singly, 
mardl gras. Shrove Tueadsy. 
mar lag© de conscience, A private mar- 
riage. 

marlage de conve nance, A marriage of 
convenience ; or from interested motives, 
mauvalse honte. False shame, 
mauvsls gout. False taste, 
mauvsls sujet, A worthless fellow, 
mddecln, gudrls-tol toi meme, Physi- 
cian, heal thyeelf. 

misc-en scdne. The staging of a play, 
mon ami. My friend, 
mon Cher, My (kar (fellow), 
mot du guet, A watchword, 
mots d'usage, Words in common use. 
muraglla blanca, carta dl matto (It), 
A white wall is the fool's paper. 

ni l’un nl l’autre. Neither one nor the 

other. 

n'lmporte, It is of no consequence, 
noblesse oblige, Nobility imposes obliga- 
tions ; much is expected from persons of good 
position. 

nom de guerre, A war-name, an assumed 

name a pseudooym. 

non ml ricordo (It), I do not remember, 
non obstant clamour de haro. Despite 
the hue and cry. 

non ognl flore fa buon odore (It), It is 
oot every flower that smelle sweet 
non vender la pelle dell* orso prlma 
di plgllarlo (It.), Don’t sell the bearskin 
before you have caught the bear, 
notro dame. Our Lady, the Virgin Mary, 
n’oublles pas. Don't forget 
nous avons cbangd tout cela. We have 
changed all that, 
nous verrons. We shall see. 
nulla nuova, buona nuova (It.), No news 
ts good news. 

Ctuvres, Works. 

ognl bottega ba la aua malixia (It), 

Every shop has its trick ; there are tricks in 
all trades. 

©11a. podrida (It), A hetorageoeous mix- 
ture. 

on connalt l’ami an besoin, A friend 
is known in time of need. 

©n dit. They say. 

oro 6 cbe oro vale (It), That is gold which 
is worth gold ; all is not gold that glitters. 

oubller je ne puls, I can never forget 
oui-dire. Hearsay. 

ouvrago de longue haleine, A long-winded 

business. 

ouvrier, A workman, an artisan. 

par cl, par IA, Here sod there, 
par excellence, Preeminently, 
par exemple, For Instance. 


parole d’bonneur, Word of honour, 
patd de foie gras, A pie made in Straaburg 
from the livers of geese. 

peine forte et dure, Very eevere ponish- 
ment ; a kind of judicial torture, 
pensde, A thought expressed in terse vigorous 

language. 

per (it.), For, through, by. 
per oontante (It), For cash, 
per contra (It.), On the contrary. 
p£re de fam 111 e, The father of the family, 
per mese (It.), By the month, 
per piu strade si va a Roma (It), There 
are many roads to Rome, 
petit coup, A small mask ; a domino. 

petit maitre, A little master; a fop. 
peu-A-peu, Little by little ; by degrees, 
pied A terre, A reeting-place, s temporary 

lodging. 

plgliar due colombl a uua fava (It), To 
catch two pigeons with one bean ; to kill two 
birds with one stone, 
pis aller. The worst or last shift 
poco a poco (It), Little by little, by degrees, 
point d’appul. Prop ; point of support 
pour acquit. Paid, settled; the usual form 
of receipt. 

pour falre rire. To excite lsnghter. 
pour falre visit©. To pay a visit 
pour passer les temps, To while away 
the time. 

pour prendre congd, To take leave. Usu- 
ally abbreviated to P.P.C. 
prendre la lune aveo les dents. To 

seize the moon in one’s teeth ; to aim at im- 
possibilities. 

presto maturo, presto marclo (it.), Soon 
ripe, soon rotten. 

pret d’accomplir. Ready to accomplish, 
pret pour mon pays. Ready for my country, 
preux cbevaller, A brave knight 

qnelque chose. Something ; s trifle, 
qul a bu boira, The tippler will go on tip- 
pling ; it is hard to break oil’ bad habits, 
qnlen poco sabe, presto lo rexa (Sp.), 
He who knowe little soon tella it 
qulen sabe? (Sp-X Who knows? 
qu'U solt oomme U eat d£slr6, Let it be 
as desired. 

qul m’alme alme mon cblen, Love me, 
love my dog. 

qul n’a sant4, n’a rlen. He who baa not 

health, hae nothing, 
qul va 1A ? Who goes there? 
qni vivo? "Who goee there? 

falcon d'Ctat, A state reason, 
raison d’etre, The reason for a thing* a existence 
respondre en Norm and. To answer in 
Norman ; to apeak evasively, 
ret© nuova non plglla uccello vec- 
chiO (It.) A new net won't catch an old bird, 
revenons A nos moutons, Let us return 
to our sheep ; let ns come back to our subject 
rleu n’est, beau quo le vral. There is 
nothing beautiful but truth, 
rlra blen qul rira le dernier. He laugh* 
well who laughs last 

lire entre cuir et chair, rlre sous 
cape. To laugh in one's sleeve, 
rlr© sous cape IRire entre, &c.l. 
robe de ebambre, A dressing-gown, s 

morning-gown. 

robe de nult, A night dress. 

ruse de guerre, A military stratagem. 

sanan cucbilladas, mas no malas 
palabras (Sn.X Wounds from a knife wiU 
heal, but not those from the tongue. 


sans c£r£monie, Without ceremony. 

sans pour et sans reproebe, Fearlcaa 

and stainless. 

sans rime et sans raison. Without rhyme 
or reason. 

Bans soucl. Free from care, 
aauve qul peut, Save youreelve*. 
savoir falre, Tact, 
savoir vivre. Good breeding, 
sdegno d’amante poco dura (It) A 
lover's anger is shortlived, 
selon les regies, According to rule, 
sempre 11 mal non vien per nuocere 
(It.), Misfortune Is not always an evil, 
so non d vero, 6 ben trovato (It), If it 
is not true, it is cleverly invented. 

sonffler le obaud et le flroid, To blow 

hot and cold. 

Sturm und drang (Ger.), Storm and strcaa 

(q v.) in Encyc. Dict. 

tacbe sans tache, A work without a ataln. 
taut mieux, So much the better, 
tant pis. So much the worse, 
tsl maitre, tel valet. Like master, like man. 
tlens A la v6rlt6, Maintain the truth, 
tiens ta foi, Keep thy faith, 
toujours perdrix, Alwaye partridges ; the 
same thing over and over again, 
toujours pret. Always ready, 
tour de force, A feat of strength or skill, 
tourner casaque, To turn one's coat; to 
change eidea. 

tout-A-falt, Wholly, entirely. 
tout-A-rbeure, Iustautly. 
tout au oontraire. On the contrary. 
tout-A-vous, Entirely yonrs. 
tout blen ou rlen. All or nothing 
tout-de-euito, Immediately, 
tout ensemble, The whole, 
tout le monde est sage apr&s coup. 
Everybody is wise after the event, 
traduttori, tradltori (It.), Translator* are 
traitors. 

tutto le strade oonducono a Roma 

(It.), AU roads lead to Rome. 

on bleufalt est Jamals perdu, A kind- 
ness ia never lost. 

un sot A triple 6tage, A consummate 

fool. 

un *« tlens ” vaut mieux que deux M tu 
Lauras,” One “take it” ia worth two “yon 
ahaU have it ; ” A bird in the hand la worth 
two in the bush. 

vedi Napoli e pal muorl ( lt\ See Naplea 

and then die. 

v^rltd sans peur, Trath withont fear, 
vl et armis, By force of arms; by violence 
vigueur de dcssus, Strength from on high, 
vino dentro, senno furore (lt.X When tha 
wine la in, the wit is onfc. 

vive le 'bagatelle, Success to trifles, 
vive le roi, Long live the king. 
vollA, See there, there ia, there are. 
vollA tout, That's alL 
vollA une autre cbose. That’s quite 
another thing. 

voir les dessous des cartes. To see the 

face of the cards ; to be|in the secret 

VOUS y perdres vos pas. You will have 

your walk for nothing; you wiU lose your 
labour over it 

■eltgeist (Gtr.X Tha spirit of the age. 


SCRIPTURE AND O R A S STOAT, PROPER 


NAMES. 


ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SCRIPTURE AND CLASSICAL PROPER NAMES^ 

WITH SOME GENERAL DIRECTIONS FOR THE PRONUNCIATION OF GREEK AND LATIN. 


The plan adopted in printing these lists has been (1) 
to divide the proper names into syllables by the usual 
hyphen sign (-); and (2) to mark the accent ('). The 
only diacritical mark employed in the List of Proper 
Names is the macrotone (“). In the list of quotations 
the Greek is printed in its proper type, the English 
transliterations being added within parentheses, as in the 
body of the work* In the Latin quotations rowels long 
by nature are so marked (e), except in the cases where 
their position would show them to be long [p. 5310] ; 
and contractions are indicated by a circumflex accent (*), 
as virum, for virdrum. 

I. SCRIPTURE NAMES. 

The names in this list are chiefly from the Hebrew, 
some from the Greek, and a few from the Latin. The 
pronunciation of Hebrew is a question of great un- 
certainty, and even among the Jews who use dialectal 
forms of it two schools of pronunciation exist — the 
German and the Spanish. In England and America the 
ordinary value is given to the letters, except to g , which 
ia hard, as in Gilead, Gilgal, Bethphage being the sole 
instance in which it has the sound of English j ; so that 
if the long vowel mark (if any) and the position of the 
accent be duly noted there can be no difficulty as to 
the pronunciation of any of these words. Thus, in 
A'-bel Ma'-im, the hyphen shows the division into syl- 
lables, the macrotone (~) marks the long vowels, and the 
omission of any diacritical mark over e and t shows that 
these letters have their ordinary English value. 

\ n. GREEK. 

It is well-nigh impossible for us in the 'nineteenth 
* century to determine with any certainty the original 
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pronunciation of Greek words and names. We have 
neither trustworthy record nor unbroken tradition to 
help us. The study of Greek fell into disrepute with 
the decline of the Roman Empire, and, indeed, was not 
revived in Europe until the fifteenth century. At that 
time a perfectly arbitrary value was assigned to each 
letter in the Greek alphabet. At the beginning of the 
sixteenth century Greek pronunciation had assumed a 
curious phase. Only two sounds were given to all the 
Greek vowels and diphthongs, whether long or short; 
v was pronounced as v and k as ch , so that Ktvravpois was 
pronounced chentafris. About 1540 a reaction t®ok 
place against this method, and after a struggle the prin- 
ciple of pronouncing Greek as though it were English 
was accepted. For ns the question of Greek pronuncia- 
tion is further complicated by the fact that the Greek 
alphabet differs entirely from the Roman, which has 
generally been adopted in the modern languages of 
Europe. A Greek word therefore before it becomes 
Anglicised must be transliterated; that is to say, the 
symbols used in Greek to represent certain sounds must 
be replaced by those symbols which seem to us to re- 
present similar sounds in English. This transliteration 
is a matter of great difficulty, and it can scarcely be said 
that it has been carried ont in English with care or con- 
sistency. Had we been left to follow onr own judgment, 
no doubt we should have been more successful, but, as 
onr first acquaintance with the history and literatnre of 
Greece came from Latin authors, we accepted the method 
of transliterating Greek words which they adopted. This 
drove us into many obvious and indisputable errors, of 
which a typical example may be quoted here. The gut- 
tural k ia always hard in Greek, but in pronouncing the 
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name Alcibiades it is customary to sound the c soft in 
accordance with the English usage. Now, had we trans- 
literated the name direct from Greek, there is little 
doubt, as there is no c in Greek, that we should have 
spelt it Alhibiades , and pronounced the h hard ; but we 
got the name Alcibiades from the Latin, in which 
language the Greek h was always transliterated to c, 
and then gave the Latin c the soft sound of the English 
c. This is only a typical instance of the way in which 
Greek names have been dealt with in English. A 
cursory glance at the pages of Grote’s History of 
Greece shows ns that the resnlt of transliterating 
Greek words directly into English, instead of through 
the medium of Latin, is to make them unintelligible to 
the English reader. 

The rule almost universally adopted in prononneing 
Greek names in English is to give each letter the sound 
it has in English, taking care to pronounce all final as 
well as medial vowels — e.g ., Mer'-o-pe is a trisyllable, not 
a dissyllahle as it would be in English. It must also be 
remembered that vowels naturally long in Greek are 
pronounced long in English, while those that are natur- 
ally short are pronounced short. Thus An-tYg'-S-ne 
must never be pronounced An'-tY-gone. 


Greek vowel. 

A, d. . . • 

a, d . • • • 

E, c . • • • 

H, ij . . . . 


English sound. 
As a in fate. 
As a in f&t. 
As e in w5t. 
As ee in seen. 
As i in pine. 


Greek vowel. 

ir . . 
o, o . 
n, w • 

T v . . 

T C. . 


English sound. 
As i in pin. 
As o in ntit. 
As o in note. 
As u in cube. 
As u in ciib. 


The Greek diphthongs are pronounced precisely like 
similar combinations in English. The only one which 
presents any difficulty is ui> and this is pronounced as 
whi in whine. 

The Greek simple consonants are all of them pro- 
nounced as the corresponding consonants in English, 
while the comjxmnd consonants <p , 0, x» and + are P ro ’ 
nounced as ph, th , ch> and ps respectively. Z is pro- 
nounced as dz, and y is always hard except before y , 
f, and x> when it is sounded as n. 

The pronunciation of Greek as set forth above, although 
it is uni\$Hally 'adopted in England, is absolutely inde- 
fensible from the point of view of accuracy. It has, 
however, received the sanction of many generations, 
and is not likely to be readily set aside. 

It is a matter of the utmost difficulty to arrive at any- 
thing like a certain view of the pronunciation adopted by 
the ancient Greeks themselves. The following general 
statements are all that can be ventured upon. The 
vowels had the same value as the vowels in Latin and 
modern Italian, except that v whether long or short, was 
pronounced like the French u or the German il. The 
consonants in Greek were similar to the consonants in 
English, except that 7 , unlike our g , was always hard, 
and that in Greek there was nothing to correspond to 
the English soft c, which has proved such a stumbling- 
block in the way of the pronunciation of Greek and 
Latin. The double consonants <p , 0, and x were, no 
doubt, pronounced as two distinct consonants ; thus, 
<t> = p-h> 0 = t-h , and x = Of the diphthongs little 
can be said with any confidence. In modern Greek 
they have all approximated to one uniform sound, but 
this was emphatically not the case in ancient Greek. In 


all probability each vowel in the diphthong was pro- 
nounced separately and distinctly. 

III. LATIN. 

The pronunciation of Latin rests upon snrer ground. 
In the first place, there is not the difficulty of trans- 
literation to contend with ; in the second, the modern 
languages derived from Latin afford ns more evidence 
as to the ancient language than is the case with Greek. 
At the outset it must be explained that the custom in 
English has been to disregard the obvious facts of the 
case, and pronounce Latin as though it were English. 
There is, however, in the present day a consensus of 
opinion against this practice, and the conclusions to 
which modern scholars have come as to the pronunciation 
of Latin are briefly stated here. 

VOWELS. 

a , as a in JaVher ; never as in fate. 

as the same sound shortened ; never as in fat, 
e, as a in English state . 

as e in mM. 
i f as t in machine. 

l, as i in pin. 

0 , between aw in hrdw and 0 in hGme* 

з, as 0 in ri6t. 

и, as 00 in fo6l ; never as u in cube, 
il, as u in full ; never as u in bUt. 

y, as German ii. It only occurs in Greek words transliterated 
into Latin. 

The rule for the pronunciation of diphthongs is to pronounce 
the constituent vowels with as much rapidity as possible, so 
that they are run together. 

ac, as the d in German. 

au , as au in German haus ; i.e. } as the ou in English houses 
only broader. 

ei 9 as ci in English sk6in, rtin. 

eu, as eu in Modern Italian. 

uij a rare combination in Latin, as in French oui. 

CONSONANTS. 

c y always bard in Latin, never soft, as it so often is in English ; 
e.g . , Cicero should be pronounced Kikero . 
g 3 always hard, as in gate ; never soft, as in gentle. 

n, before c and g, as ng ; e.g., incedit is pronounced ingkedit 
ng , as in an-ger, not as in hang-er. 

jy as y in year. 

Vy as w in wine. 

r must always be trilled, whether in the middle or at the end 
of a word ; e.g.y per must be pronounced as the perr in per-ry. 

8 f always sharp, as in hiss ; never as in Aw: e.g.y dens is pro* 
nounced dense, 
be, as ps. 

ti before a vowel has its proper sound, and Is never pronounced 
shy as in English. 

ph f chy thy were not pronounced as one sound, as in English, 
but as p~hy k'hy and t-h. 

In the table given above those consonants only are eet 
down the pronunciation of which differs from that to 
which English people are accustomed. The consonants 
omitted in the list are pronounced in Latin precisely as 
in English. 

QUANTITY. 

Every vowel in Latin is either long or short, accord- 
ing as the voice dwells upon it or not. In pronouncing 
Latin a distinction must always be made between long 
and short vowels. For instance, we should say &-mo, 
not eh-mo. 

The quantity of a vowel in Latin is influenced by two 
considerations: 1. By position; 2. By the natural 

length of the vowel. 
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1 . Position . — (i> A vowel followed by another vowel, 
or by h and a vowel is short ; e.gi, mSus, mtlii, priieuatus. 
(2) A vowel followed by two consonante, or by x or z, 
is long ; e.g. s amant, strix. To this rule there is the 
following exception : if. a short vowel is followed by 
twe consonants, the first of which is a mute, or /, and 
the second a. liquid, the vowel may be treated as either 
short or long ; e.g. y tenehrae, volucris, &c. In. English 
it has long been the custom to pronounce a vowel fol- 
lowed by two consonants as though it were short. Thus, 
it is nsual to say am&ns, infensus, <&c. T hi s, however, 
is incorrect. As far as verse- making is concerned, 
every vowel followed by two consonants in Lqtin is 
treated as long, but in pronunciation some vowels fol- 
lowed by two consonants, are pronounced long, some 
abort. Thus we say Ss-tia, but rec-tna. The following 
brief rules will prove a rough guide in this matter. 
A vowel was always pronounced long before the com- 
binations ns y nfy gn ; e.g.y amans, infensns, signtun ; 
also before z y ct y ps , and pt , when these combinations 
come from gs , gt f bs y bt y respectively ; e.g. t rexi, rectus, 
scripai, acriptum. 

2. Natural length of the vowel. — The following rules 
determine the natural length of a vowel, unaffected by 
position. 

(1) Towels not in the final syllable. No rule can be 
laid down for the natural quantity of root vowels, each 
root must be studied separately; but there are certain 
cases in which vowels are known to be long ; (a) All 
diphthongs are long ; e.g. y pancae, coepi^ except before 
another vowel, the diphthong sometimes becomes abort 
by position. (See 1. (i>.) (b) All vowels, which have re- 
sulted from the contraction of two* separate syllables are 


long; e.g. y cogo (for c<5&go). (2) For the quantity of 
vowels in the final syllable, there are certain general 
rules, but these admit of many exceptions, which cannot 
be systematically arranged without discussing- the sub- 
ject of Latin inflexions. Generally speaking (a) Mono- 
syllables are long, e.g. y pea, moe ; (6) when the word 
ends with a vowel, a (except aa an ending of the 
ablative case) and e final are abort, mus^, CarthaginS; 
i, o, w final are long, domini, amo, genu ; (o) when the 
word ends with a singlo consonant the final syllable is 
short, e.g. y am&t, urbVs; except that, a, o, e before s 
are long, e.g. y amaa, deos, urbes. To all these rules 
there are many exceptions, which, however, scareoly 
affect the pronunciation of proper names. 

ELISION. 

Where a word ending in a vowol. or a. vowel followed 
by m preceded a word beginning with a vowel or h y 
the final vowel or vowel with m was disregarded for 
the purposes of scansion. Thia final syllable was not, 
however, altogether lost in pronunciation, but sounded 
lightly, the voice hardly dwelling on it at all 

The accent in Latin differed entirely from the ac- 
cent in English, which may be defined as an emphasis 
laid on a certain syllable, while the Latin accent 
waa more a matter of pitch than of stress. Space 
does not allow the question of accent to be discussed 
here. It need only be said that in Latin every mono- 
syllabic word has the accent, that dissyllables have the 
accent on the penultimate, and that words of more 
syllables than two have the accent on the antepenulti- 
mate if the penultimate is short, and on the penultimate 
if it ia long, 


SCRIPTURAL, CLASSICAL, AND OTHER 

ANCIENT NAMES. 

SCRIPTURAL NAMES. 

Those names which are followed by (A.) occur in the Apocrypha . 


Aaf-ron 

A-bi'-a-saph 

A-bish'-u-a. 

Ach'-rae-tha 

Ad'-mah 

A'-hab 

A-bac'-uc, Ab'-a- 

A-bl'-a-tbar 

Ab'-iah-ur 

A'-chor 

Ad'-ma-tha 

A-bar'-hal 

cnc (A.) 

A'-bib 

; Ab'-i-tal 

Ach'-sab 

Ad’-nah 

A-has-b&'-i 

A-bad'-don 

A-br-dah 

5 AV-i-tnb 

Ach'-ahaph 

A-do-ni-bS'-zek «* 

A-has-u-fi'-ru* 

A-bag'-tha 

; A'-bi-dan. 

Ab'-ner 

Ach'-zit 

Ad-o-nf-Jah 

Ah'-ban 

AV-a-ra, 

A'-bi-el 

A'-bram 

Ad'-a-dah 

Ad-oni'-ram 

A'-haz 

A-bS'-rim (Ab'-a-rim 

, Ab-i-€*-zer 

A'-bra-ham 

A'-dah 

A-do-ni-zS'-dek 

A -ha* zT -ah 

in Milton) 

■ Ab'-i-gaii 

Ab'-aadom 

Ad-a-I'-ah 

1 Ad-o-rS'-im 

A-hf-ah 

Ab'-da 

Abd»hfi'-iL 

} A-btl'-bua (A.) 

A-dal'-i-ah, 

A-do'-ram 

A-hl'-am 

Ab'-de-el 

A-bl'-hn 

Ac'-cad 

Ad'-am 

A-dram'-ma-iech 

A-hr-an 

Ab-dr-as (A.) 

A-bf-hod 

Ac'-ca-ron (A) 

Ad'-a-mah 

Ad-ra-inyt'-ti-um 

A-bi-S'-zer 

AV-don 

A-bT-jah 

Ac'-eho 

Ad'-amd 

A'-dri-a 

A-hF-jah 

A-bed'-ne-go 

i A-bT-jara. 

A-cel'-da-ma 

A'-dar 

A'-dri-ei 

A-hi'-kam 

A'-bei [chah 

. Ab-i-ie'-ne 

. A-chS'd-a 

Ad'-be-el 

A-dni'*iam 

A-hl'-iud 

A'-bel beth M5'-a- 

A-bim'-a-er 

A-cliSM-cu* 

Ad'-dar 

A-dnm'-raim 

A-him'-a-az 

A'-bel M5'-ira 

1 A-bim / -e-l6ch 

• A'-oban 

Ad'-dt 

J^neT-a* 

A-hi'-man 

A'-bel Me-ho'-Iah 

* A-binf-ardab 

A-ohar 

Ad'-don 

iE'-non 

A-him'-e leci 

A'-bel Miz'-ra-ira 

A-bln'-o-am 

Ach'-bor 

A'-di-el 

Ag'-a-bns 

A-hi'-raoth 

A'-bel Shit'-tim 

A-bl'-rara 

, Ach-i-ach'-a-rua (A) 

A'-din 

A'-gag 

A-hin'-a-dab 

A'-bea 

A-bf-ron (A.)* 

A'-chim. 

Ad'-i-na 

A' -gar 

A-hin'-o-am 

A-bi 

: Ab'-iah-ag^ 

A -chi -or (A) 

Ad'-i-no 

Afi-gS'-ua (A.) 

A-hl'-o 

A-br*ah 

A-bish'-a-i 

A'-chish 

Add-th«'*i» 

A-grip'-pa 

A-hr-ra 

AbU Al'-bon 

A-biah'-a-lom 

Ach'-i-tob (A) 

Ad'-la-i 

A'-gur 

A-hr-ram 
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A-his'-a-mach 

A-hi'-ahar 

A-hit'-o-pbel 

A-lu -tub 

Ah'-lab 

A-h5'-lah 

A-lio'-li-ab 

A-ho'-ii-bah 

A-ho-li-ba'-mah 

A-hii'-ma-l 

A-buz'-zath 

A'-i 

A'-i-ath 

A'-ja-loo 

A-lam'-me-lech 

Al'-a-inoth 

Al'-ci-mus (A.) 

Al-ex'-an-der 

Al-ex-an’-dri-a 

Al'-ion 

Al'-lon Bacb'-uth 
Al-mo'dad 
Al'-mon 
Al-phoe'-na 
A-mad'-a-Llia (A.) 
A-mad'-a-thue (A.) 
Am'-a-lek 
A'-man (A.) 

A-ma'-na 

Am-a-rf-ah 

Am'-a-aa 

A-mash'-a-l 

Am'-a-this (A.) 

Ara-a-zi'-ah 

Am'-mah 

Am'- mi 

Am'-ini-el 

Am-mi'-hud 

Am-min'-a-dab 

Am-ffii shad'-dk-l 

Am-rniz'-a-bad 

Am'-mon 

Am'-nou 

A'-mon 

Am'-or-it* 

A'-mos 

A'-moz 

Am-plilp'-olis 

Am'-pli-as 

Am'-rain 

Am'-rn-phel 

A'-nab 

An'-a-el 

A'-nah 

A'-nak 

An'-a-kim 

A'-nam 

A-nam'-me-iech 

A-n5'-ni 

An-a-nI'-ah 

An-a-ni'-as 

A-nan'-i-el 

A'-nath 

An'-a-thotb 

An' -drew 

An-dro-Dl'-ctis 

A'-ner 

A-nF-am 

A'-uLm 

An'-na 

An'-naa 

An'-ti-och 

An-tl'-o-chis (A.) 

An-tl'-o-chus (A) 

An'-ti-pas 

An-tip'-a-tria 

Ap'-a-me (A) 

A-pel'-les 

A'-phek 

A-pbei^-e-ma (A.) 

A-poM5'-ni-a 

Ap-ol-lS'-ni-ua (A,) 

Ap-ol-lopb'*a-nes(A.) 

A-pol'-los 

A-pol'-ly-on 


Ap'-phi-a 
Ap'-pi-i For'-um 
A'-quil-a 
Ar'-a-bah 
A-r&'-bi-a 
Ar'-a-dus (A) 

A'- ram 
Ar'-a-rat 
A-rau'-nah 
Ar'-ba 

Ar-bat'-tis (A) 

Ar-che-15'-ua 

Ar-chip'-pus 

Arc-tu'-rua 

A-r6'-ii 

Ar-e-op'-a-gua 

Ay-a-tas 

Ar'-gob 

A'-ri-el 

Ar-i-ma-tbg'-a 

Ar'-i-och 

Ar-ia-tar'-chus 

A-ris-to-bQ'-lua 

Ar-raa-ged'-don 

Ar-m^-m-a 

Ar'-non 

Ar'-o-er 

Ay- pad 

Ar-phs^-ad 

Ar-aa'-ces (A.; 

Ar'-tax-erx'-ea 

Ay-te-mas 

A'-sa 

A-sadM-aa (A.) 
As'-a-el (A) 
As'-a-hel 
Aa-a-i'-ah 
Aa-a-nl'-aa (A) 
A'-saph 

As-baz'-a-reth (A.) 

As'-e-nath 

Ash'-dod 

Ash'-er 

Aah'-i-ma 

Ash'-ken-az 

Aah'-ta-roth 

Ash'-ur 

A'-si-a 

As'-ke-lon 

As-mo-da'-us (A.) 

As-nap'-per 

As-sa'-bi-aa (A.) 

As'-sir 

As , *aoe 

As-su-e'-rus (A.) 

As'-aur (A.) 

As-ayr'-i-a 

Aa-iy'-a-ges (A.) 

A-ayn'-cri-tas 

A'-tad 

Ath-a-li'-eh 

Ath-e-no'-bUufl (A) 

Ath-ens 

Ai-ta-li'-a 

Au-gua'-tua 

Au-ra'-nus (A) 

A'-ven 

Az-a-ri'-ab 

Az-a-rf-as (A) 

A-ze'-kah 

Az'-gad 

Az'-noth T&'-bor 

A-z6'-tua 

A'-zur 


B5'-al 
Ba'-a-lab 
Ba'-al Bc'-rith 
Ba'-al Gad 
Ba'-ai HS'-mon 
Bil'-al Hey-mon 
BS'-a-lim 
Ba’-a-lia 
B5'-al MS'-on 


B5'-al Pe'-or 
Ba'-al Pey-a-ziin 
B5'-al Shal'-iah-a 
BS'-al Ta’-mar 
Ba'-al Ze'-bub 
Ba'-al Ze'-phon 
BcV-a-nah 
Ba'-sah-ah 
Ba'-bel 
Bab'-y-lon 
Ba'-ca 

Bac'-chi-des (A.) 

Bac'-ehus (A) 

Ba-go'-as (A.) 

Ba-ha'-rim 

Ba'-jith 

BS'-la-am 

Ba'-lak 

Bal-tha'-sar (A.) 

Bi'-inah 

Ba-rab'-bas 

Bay-a-chel 

Bar-a-chl'-as 

Bar Je'-aua ' 

Bar Jb'-na 

Bay-na-bas 

Bay-sa-bas 

Bay-ta-cua (A) 

Bar-thol'-o-mew 

Bar-ti-mse'-ua 

B5'-rucb 

Bar-zil'-la-i 

Ba'-shan 

Bash'-e-math 

Bath'-6he-ba 

Be'-dad 

Be'-d&n 

Be-el'-ze-bul 

Be'-er 

Be-er-la-hS'-l-ro-l 

Be-ey-aha-ba 

Be'-kah 

Bc'-li-ai 

Bel-shaz'-zar 

Bel-te-shaz'-zar 

Be-n5'-i-ah 

Ben -am' -mi 

Ben-ha'-dad 

Ben'-ja-min 

Ben-5'-ni 

Be'-or 

Be-ra'-cliah 

Ba-re'-a 

Be'-rith 

Ber-ni'-ce 

Bg'-sor 

Be'-tali 

Beth-ab'-a-oft 

Beth'-an-y 

Belh A'-ven 

Beth-hiy-e-i 

Beth'-csr 

Betli-da'-gon 

Be th-d ib-la-tM'-lm 

Betli'-el 

Be'-ther 

Be-tbey-da 

Beth-e'-zd 

Beth-g5'-mul 

Beth-hac'-cer-em 

Betli-h6'-ron 

Beth'de-hem 

Beth-p6'-or 

Beth'-phsge 

Beth-aS'-l-da 

Belh'-ahan 

BeLh'-she-meab 

Be-thU'-el 

BeU'-lah 

Be-zal'-e-«l 

Be'-zek 

Bich'-ri 

Bid'-kar 

Big'-than 

Bil'-dad 


BU'-hah 

Bir'-aha 

Bi-thl'-ah 

Bitli'-ron 

Bi-tiiyn'-i-a 

Bias'- tus 

Bo-an-ey-goa 

Bo'-az 

Bo'-chlm 

Bo'-oz 

Bo'-zerz 

Boy-rah 

BU'-zi 


CS'-bul 

Cse'-aar 

Caea-a-ra'-a 

Ca'-in 

Ca-i'-nan 

Cal-a-mo'-la-lua (A) 

Ca'-leb 

Cal'-neh 

Cal'-no 

Cal'-va-ry 

Ca'-mon 

Ca'-na 

Ca'-na-an (or as Cfi'- 
nan) 

Can-d5'-ce 

Ca-pey-na-um 

Capli'-ior 

Cap-pa-do'-cl*a 

Cay-cas 

Car-chg'-mish 

Cay-mel 

Cay-mi 

Car'-pus 

Cas-i-phi'-a 

Cas’-tor 

Ced'-ron 

Cen'-cbre-a 

Cen-de-be'^ua (A.) 

Ge'-phaa 

Clial'-col 

Chal'-de-a 

Char'- ran 

Che'- bar 

Che-dor-la'^o»mer 
Che'-mosli 
Chen-a-nl'-«h 
Che'-re-as i(A.) 
Chey»e-thime 
Che'-rith 
Che'-sed 
Chil'-e-ab 
Chii--i*on 
Chil'-mad 
Chhn'-ham 
Chl'-os 
Chls'.leu 
Chit'-tim 
Chlo'-e 
Cho-rA'-zln 
Chush'-an Riah-a- 
th5'-im 
Cha'-za 
Ci-liy-ba 
Clau'-da 
Clau'-di-a 
Clem'-ent 
Cle'-o-pas 
Cle-o-pat'-ra (A) 
Cni'-dus (A.) 
Co-Ios'-ee 
Co-nl'-ah 
Coy -in Ui 
Cor-ng'-li-us 
Coz'-bi 
Cra'-iea (A) 
Cres'-cena 
Crete 
Cris'-pns 
Cush 
Cush'-an 


Cush'-i 

Cy-re'-ne 

Cy-re'-ni-us 

Cy'-rus 


Dab'-ba-shnth 

Dab'-e-rath 

Dad-de'-ua (A.) 

Ba'-gon 

Dai-ma-nQ'-tha 

Dal-ma'-ti-a 

Dam'-a-ris 

Da-mas'-cus 

Dan'-i-ei 

Da'-ra 

Da-rl'-ua 

DS'-than 

D5'-vid 

Deb'-o-rah 

De-cap'-o-lie 

Dg'-dan 

Dy-da-nim 

De-il-lah 

De'-mae 

De-m6'-tri-ua 

Dey-be 

De-U'-el 

Di-a'-na 

Dl'-bon 

Did'-y-mua 

Di'-mon 

Dl'-nah 

Din-ha'-bah 

Di-o-nya'-i-ua 

Di-oy-re-phea 

D5'-eg 

Doy-caa 

Doa-ith'-eua (A.) 

D5'-than 

Dru-ail'-la 

Dd'-mah 

Dd'-rah. 


E'-bal 

E'-bed 

Eb-eu-e'-zer 

E'-ber 

E-bi'-a-saph 

K-den 

Ed'-na (A) 

E'-dom 

Ed'-re-i 

Eg'-lah 

Eg-l5'-lm 

Eg'-lon 

E'-gypt 

E'-hud 

Ek'-ron 

E'-lab 

E'-lam 

E'-lath 

El'-dad 

El-e-il'-leh 

El-e-S'-zar 

El-ha'-nan 

E'-Ii 

E-li'-ab 

El-i'-a-da 

E-Ii'-a-dah 

E-li'-a-kliu 

E-H'-am 

E-lI'-as 

E-Ii'-a-ahib 

E-li'-a-thah 

El-i-e'-zer 

El-i-ho'-reph 

E-lI'-bu 

E-ii'-jab 

E-lf-ka 

E'-lim 

E-liin'-e-ltch 

E-li-o-e'-nai 

E-liph'-a-let 


El'-i-phaz 

E-iis'-a-beth 

E-II'-se-us 

E-li'-aha 

E-li'-shah 

E-lish'-a-ma 

EJ-li'-sheba 

E-lisb'-u-a 

E-lI'-ud 

E-if-zur 

El'-ka-nan 

Ei-m5'-dara 

El-na'-than 

E'-lon 

E-lul' 

E-lQ'-za-i 

El'-y-maa 

E'-mlma 

Ein-inS'-us 

Em'-mor 

En-e-niea'-sar (A) 

En'-ge-di 

E'-noeh 

E-pae'-ne-tus 

Ep'-a-phras 

E-paph-ro-df'-tus 

E'-phah 

E'-phes Dam'-mln 

Eph'-e-8us 

E'-phra-im 

Eph'-ra-tah 

Eph’-rath 

E'-phron 

Ep-i-cn-rS'-an 

E-piph'-a-nea (A) 

E'-rech 

E-aa'-i-as 

E'-sar Ilad'-don 

E'-aau 

Ea-dra-g'-lon 

Es'-dras (A.) 

E'-sek 

Esh' Ba'-al 

Esh'-col 

Esh'-ta-ol 

Esh-te-m5'-a 

Es'-II 

Es'-rom 

Es'-aSna 

Es'-ther 

E'-tam 

E'-tham 

E'-than 

Eth'-a-nim 

Eth-bS'-al 

E-thi-o'-pi-a 

Eu-bb'-lua 

Eu-ey-ge-tes (A) 

EQ'-me-nea (A.) 

Eu-ni'-ce 

Eu-6'-di-aa 

EQ'-pa tor (A,) 

Eu-phrS'-tee 

Eu-roc'-iy-don 

Eu'-ty-chua 

E'-vil Mey*o^dach 

E-ze'-ki-el 

E'-zel 

E'-zi-on Gg'-ber 
Ez'-ra 


Fe'-lix 
Fes' -iua 
For-tn-na'-tu* 


G5'-al 
Ga'-aah 
Gab'-a-el (A.) 
Gab'-s-tha (A) 
Gab'-ba-iba 
Ga'-bri-as (A) 
Ga'-bri-el 
Gad'-a-ra 
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Gad'-a-rgne 

Gad'-di 

Gad'-di-el 

G&'-l-ua 

Ga-lS'-ti-a 

Gal'-«-ed 

Gal'-l-lee 

Gal'-lim 

Gal'-li-o 

Ga-m2L'-li-«l 

Gam'-ma-dirna 

Gi'-tam 

Gath 

Ga'-za 

Ge'-ba 

Gg'-bal 

Gg’-bim 

Ged-a-ir-ah 

Ged'-»*on (A) 

Ge-h5'-zi 

Gem-a-rf-ah 

Gen-nes'-a-rafe 

Ge-ntl'-bath 

Ge'-ra 

G^-rah 

Ger'-ge-sene* 

Ge-riz'-lm 

Gei'-shom 

Ger'-shon 

Gg'-shnr 

Gg'-ther # . 

Geth-sem'-a-ne 

Gi'-ah 

Gtb'-a-ah 

Gib'-e-on 

Gid'-e-on 

Gid-e-d'-nl 

Gf-hon 

GU'-bo-a 

Gii'-e-ad 

Gil'-gal 

Gr-loh 

Gin'-ne-tho 

Gir'-ga-«hita 

Git'-tite 

Gd'-lan 

Gol'-go-ths 

Go-lf-ath 

Gd'-mer 

Gd-mor'-nah 

Gor'-gi-aa (A.) 

Gd'-ahen 

Gd'-zan 

Gnr 


Ha-a-ash'-ta-ri 
Ha-bak'-knk, HaV- 
ak-kuk 
Hach-a-lf-ah 
Hach'-i-lah 
Hach'-mo-nl 
H&'-dad 
Ha-dad-g'-zer 
Ha-d&s'-sah 
Ha-dd'-rara 
Had'-rach 
H5'-gar 
Hag'-ga-l 
Hag-gT-ah 
Hag'-gfth 
HS'-man 
H&'-math 
Ham-me-da'-tha 
Ham-mo-lek'-eth 
Ham'-or 
Ha-mQ'-tal 
Ilan'-a-me-el 
Han'-a-ne-el 
Ha-nS'-nl 
Han-a-nl'-ah 
Han'-nah 
HS'-noch 
H&'-nun 
Hi'-ran 


Har-bd'-nah 

Hi'-rod 

Ha-rd'-sheth 

Hash-md'-nah 

H&'-tach 

Ha-vi'-lah 

HS'-voth JS'-ir 

H£'-za-el 

Ha-zar-mS'-Yeth 

Haz-el-el-pd'-nl 

Ha-ze'-roth 

Hi'-zor 

Hg'-ber 

He'-bron 

He-ga'-I 

He'-ge 

US' -lam 

Hel'-bon 

Hel'-da-l 

Hg'-li 

He-li-o-dd'-roa (A.) 

Hel'-kathHaz'-zu-rim 

HS'-man 

Heph'-zi Bah 

Her'-cn-les (A.) 

Her'-mea 

Her-mog'-e-nes 

Her'-mon 

Her'-od 

He-rd'-di-on 

Hesh'-bon 

Heth'-lon 

Hez-e-kf-ah 

Hez'-ron 

Hid'-de-kel 

Hi'-el 

Hi-e-rap'-o-lia 

HJg-ga-f-on 

Hil-kf-ah 

Hil'-lel 

Hin'-nom 

Hf-ram 

Hir-dt'-noa (A.) 

Hit'-tito 

Hr-vite 

Hd'-bab 

Hd'-bah 

Hog'-lah 

Hol-o-fer'-ne* (A.) 

Hoph'-ni 

Hd'-reb 

Hor Ha-gid'-gad 

Hor'-mah 

Hor-o-n5'-lm 

Hoi'-o-nlte 

Ho-sS'-a 

Hul'-dah 

Huah'-a-l 

Huz'-zab 

Hy-me-nae'-na 


Ib'-har 

Ich'-a-bod 

I- cd'-nl-nm 
Id'-do 
ld-u-mg'-a 
Ig-da-lT-ah 
I'-jon 

II- lyiM-cum 
Im'-lak 
Im-m&n'-u-cl 
Iph-c-del'-ah 
i'-ra 

I'-rad 

I-rf-jah 

I'-saac 

I-s5'-l*ah 

Is'-cah 

Is-car'-i-ot 

Ish'-bak 

Iah'-bl Bg'-nob 

lah Bo'-«heth 

Ish'-raa-el 

Ia'-ra-el 


Ia'-8a-char 

Ith'-a-m&r 

Ith'-i-el 

Itli'-re-am 

It-u-rse'-a 

I'-vah 

Iz-na-hr-ah 


Ji'-a-lam 

Ja-az-a-nf ft 

JS'-bal 

JaV-bok 

Ja'-besh 

Ja'-bez 

Ja'-btn 

Jab'-ne-«l 

J5'-chin 

Ji'-cob 

JS'-el 

Ja'-h&z 

Ja'-ha-za 

J5'-lr 

Ja-r-rua 

Jam'-bres 

Jam'-brf (A.) 

Jan'-na 

Jan'-nea 

JS'-pheth 

Ja-phT-a 

JS'-reb 

Jar'-ed 

Ja'-sher 

Ja'-son 

J&v'-an 

Jaz'-ar (A.) 

JA-zer 
Je'-bus 
Jec-o-nf-ah 
Je-dr-dah 
Jed-l-df-fth 
Jed'-n-than (A.) 
Jed'-u-thon 
Je -gar 8a-ha-dd'-tha 
Je-hS'-a-haz 
Je-hd'-aah 
Je-ho-hS'-nan 
Je-hoi'-a-chln 
Je-hol'-a-da 
Je-hoi'-a-kim 
Je-hon'*a-dab 
Je-h5'-ram 
Je-hosh-a-bfi'-ath 
Je-hoah'-a-phat 
Je-h5'-vah 
Je-hQ'-vah Jf-reh 
Je-hff-vah Nis'-ai 
Je-h5'-vah 8ha'-lom 
Je-hd'-vah Sham'- 
mah 

Je-hO'-vah Tsid'-ke- 
nu 

Jg'-ha 

Je-hn-dl'-jah 

Je-mf-m& 

Jeph'-thah 

Je-phuu'-neh 

Je-phun'-neth (A.) 

JS'-wh 

Je-rah'-me-el 

Jer-e-mr-ah 

Jer-e-mr-aa (A.) 

Jer'-«-my 

Jer'-i-cho 

Jer'-l-moth 

Jer-o-bd'-am 

Je-rub'-ba-al 

Je-rub'-be-aheth 

Je-rQ'-sa-lem 

Je-rQ' aha 

Je-8hr-mon 

Jesh'-u-a 

Jesh-Q'-run 

Jes'-sa 


Jr-8ua 

Je'-ther 

Jeth'-ro 

Jeth'-ur 

Jg'-nsh 

Jez'-e-bel 

Jez-ra-hi'-ah 

Jez'-ra-el 

Jin'-laph 

J5'-ab 

Jd'-a-cim (A) 

J5'-ah 

Jo-an'-ns 

Jo' -ash 

Joch'-e-bed 

J5'-ei 

Jo-g'-zer 

Jo'-ha 

Jo-ha'-nan 

Jo'-knn 

Jok'-8han 

Jok'-tan 

Jon'-a-dab 

Jo'-nah 

Jo'-nas 

Jon'-a-than 

Jop'-pa 

J5'-ram 

Jor'-dan 

J5'-rim 

J5'-sa-bad 

Jd'-se-dec (A) 

J6'-eeph 

JS'-sea 

Josh'-u-a 

Jo-sr-ah 

Jd-sf-aa (A.) 

Jot'-bah 

Jd'-tham 

Jft'-bal 

Jd'-da (A.) 

Ja'-dah 

JQ'-daa 

Ju-de'-a 

JQ'-dith (A.) 

JQ'-li-a 

JQ'-li-us 

Ja'-nl-a 

JQ'-pl-ter 

Jos'-tna 


Kab'-ze-ol 
K5 -desh 

K&'-desh Bar'-ne-a 

Kad'-ml-el 

Ka-rS'-a 

Kg'-da-mah 

Kg'-dar 

Kg' -de-moth 

Ke-hg'-la-tha 

Ke-I'-lah 

Ke-la-r-ah 

Kem'-u-el 

Kg'-naz 

Kg'-nite 

Kei'-en Hap'-pnch 

Kg’-ri-oth 

Ke-ttt'-rah 

Ke-zf-a 

Ke-ziz' 

Kib'-roth H&t-U'-a- 
v&h 

Kib-za'-im 

Kld'-ron 

Kf-nah 

Kir Ha-ri'-seth 
Kir'-jath 
Kir-ja-tha'-ira 
Kir'-jath Ar'-ba 
Kir'-jath A'-rim 
Kir'-jath BS'-al 
Kir'-jath Je-a'-rlm 
Kir'-jath San'-nah 
Kir'-jath Sg'-pher 


Kish 

Kish'-i-on 

Kish'-on 

Kia'-on 

Klt'-tlm 

K5'-a 

Kd'-hath 

KQ'-rah 

Kd'-re 


L&'-a-dah 

LS'-baa 

L5'-chlah 

La-hi'-l-ro-l 

Lah'-ml 

LS'-ish 

IA'-knm 

L5'-mech 

La-o-di-^g'-a 

Tap'-i-doth 

Laz'-a-rus 

Le'-ah 

Le-bS'-na 

Leb'-a-non 

Leb'-a-oth 

Leb-bse-us 

Iie-bd'-nah 

Le-h5'-bim 

Le'-hi 

Lem'-n-el 

Lg'-vi 

LIV-nah 

Lib'-y-a 

Lf-nus 

IiO Am'-mi 

Ld'-ia 

Lo Rah' -a- mah 

LQ'-c&s 

LQ'-ci-fer 

LQ'-ci-ua 

Ly-ca-C'-ni-a 

Lyd'-da 

Ly-si'-ni-aa 

Lys'-l-as (A) 

Ly-aim'-a-chus (A.) 

Lys'-tra 


Mi'-a-chah 

Ha-a-sef-ah 

Mac'-ca-bees (A.) 

Mac-ca-bg'-ua (A) 

Mac-e-d5'-ni-a 

Mach-bg'-nah 

Mach'-ir 

Mach'-pe-lah 

Mad-man'-nah 

Mag'-da-la 

Mag'-da-lgne 

Mag'-dl-el 

Ma'-gog 

Ma'-gor Mla'-8a-bib 
Mag' -pi -ash 
Mah'-a-lah 
Ma-ha'-ls-le-el 
Mah'-e-lath 
Maha-na'-lm 
Ma'-herSha'-lal Hash 
Baz 

Mah'-lah 

Mah'-lon 

Mak'-he-loth 

Mak'-ke-dah 

Mai'-a-chi 

Mai' -chain 

Mal-chl'-ah 

3Ial'-chi-ahn-a 

Mal'-choa 

Mam'-mon 

Mara'-ns 

Man'-a-en 

Ma-naa'-aeb 

Ma-nd'-ah 

Ma-on 


Ma'-ra 

Ma'-rah 

Ma-ran'-a-tha 

Mar'-cns 

Mar-do-chg'-na (A) 

Mark 

Mar'-tha 

Ma'-ry 

Mas'-re-kah 

Mas'-sah 

Mat'-ri 

Mat -tan 

Mai-ta-thr-aa 

Mai/ -that 

Matthew (as Math' 
thn) 

Mat-thl'-aa 

Maz'-za-roth 

Mg'-ah 

Me-bun'-na-l 

Mg'-da^ 

Mg'-dai 

Me'-di-a 

Me-gid'-do 

Me-liet'-a-be-«l 

Hs-het'-a-bel 

Me-ha'-ja-cl 

Me-kd'-nah 

Mel'-chi 

Jlel-chiz'-e-dek 

Mel'-cch 

Mel'-i-ta 

Mem'-phia 

Mein'-u-can 

Men'-a-hsm 

Mg'-ne 

Men-e-l5'-ua (A) 

Me-on'-e-nlm 

Me-phi-bd'-shefch 

Mer'-a-ri 

Mg'-rat 

Mer-cd'-ri-ui 

Mer'-i-bah 

Mer’-o-d&ch Bal'-» 
dan 

Mg'-rom 

Mg'-roz 

Mg'-ehach 

Meah-el-c-mT-ah 

Mes-o-po-ti'-mi-a 

Mes-8f-ah 

Msth'-eg Am'-mah 

Me-thtS'-aa-al 

Me-thd'-se-lah 

Mr-cah 

Mi-car-ah 

Jff-ciiael 

Mich'-al 

Mich' -mash 

Mid'-i-ao 

Mig'-ron 

Mil'-c&h 

Mil'-com 

Mi-lg'-tum 

Mi-lg'-toa 

Mil'-ld 

Mln'-nl 

Min'-nlth 

Mir'd -am 

Bir-aa-el (A) 

Mish'-a-«l 

Mis'-pe-reth 

Mis'-re-photh Mi'-lns 

Milh-ri-di'-tea (A) 

Mith'-ri-dath 

Mit-y-lg'-no 

Bliz'-ar 

Miz'-pah 

Miz'-peh 

Miz'-ra-im 

MnS'-son 

Md'-ab 

Mo'-la-dah 

Md'-lech 

Md'-loch 
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Mor'-do-cai 

Ol-o-far'-nea (A,) 

PI Bea'-eth 

Sa-be'-an8 

Shan-Ir / 

Tar'-aus 

Mor-do-che'-ns (A.) 

O-lyru'-pas 

PI Ha-hr-roth 

Sab'-te-cha 

8haph-a-ti'-ah 

Tar'-tak 

Mo-resb'-eth Gath 

O'-mar 

PI'-late 

Sa'-doc 

8h6'-ahach 

Tar'-tan 

\Io-rf'-ah 

Om'-rl 

PI'-non 

Sa'-Iah 

8hesb-baz'-zar 

Tar-na-l 

*Io -so-roth 

6'*nao 

Pir'-a-thon 

Sa-la'-thl-al 

Sbath'-er Boz-nSM 

Te'-bab 

M5'-ees 

O-nes'-i-raus 

Pis' -gab 

SS'-lem 

Sha'-va 

Teb'-etb 

Mu'-ahi 

On-e-siph'-o-rua 

Pi-aid'-l-a 

Sa'-lim 

8hib'-bo-leth 

Te-k5'-a 

My'-r» 

O-nf-aa (A.) 

Pf-aon 

Sal'-mon 

Shic'-roo 

Tal Har'-sa 

My'-eia 

O'-phel 

Pith'-om 

Sa-lo'-mo 

Shig-ga-r-on 

Tal Mr-Uh 

O'-phlr 

Pith'-on 

Sa-raa'-rl-a 

Shi-lo'-ah 

T6'-ma 


Oph'-rah 

Pou'-tl-ua 

Sam'-lah 

Shr-loh 

Te'-man 

VS'-a-man 

O'-reb 

Pon'-tua 

Sam'-8on 

Sbim'-e-ah 

Te'-rah 

N a' -a- ah on 

O-ri'-on 

Po'-ra-tha 

Sam'-u-el 

8hlra'-e-l 

Ter'-a-phlm 

Na-asa'-on 

Or'-nan 

Por'-cl-us 

San-bal'-lat 

Shlm-ebS' -1 

Ter'-ti-us 

Na'-bal 

Or'-pah 

Pot'-i-phar 

Saph 

8hi'-nar 

Ter-tnl'-ltu 

Nfi'-both 

O-ae'-a (A.) 

Po-tiph'-er-a 

Sap-phr-ra 

Shiph'-rah 

Thad-dse'-UJ 

Na-bu-chod-o-ny-aor 

0-a£'-as (A.) 

Pria’-ca 

Sa'-ra (A) 

Shl'-shak 

ThS'-hasb 

(A.) 

O-ae'-a 

Pria-Qil'-la 

Sa'-rah 

Shit'-tim 

ThS'-mah 

NS'- dab 

Otb'-ni 

Proch'-o-rus 

8a-r5'-i 

Sho'-bab 

The'-bez 

Nag'-ge 

Oth'-nl-el 

Ptol-e-maa'-ua (A.) 

Sar-clie'-do-nus (A) 

ShO'-bach 

Thal'-a-sar 

Na'-ha-rl 

O'-zem 

Ptol'-e-me-e (A.) 

Sai^-dia 

Sba'-ab 

Tbe-oph'-I-lus 

NS'-hash 

O-zf-aa 

Ptol-e-rag'-us (A.) 

Sa-rep'-ta 

8htU-al 

Thes-aa-io-ur-c* 

NS'-hor 


Pub'-li-uj 

Sar'-gon 

Shu'-lam-ile 

Thed'-das 

NS' -hum 


Pd'-dens 

Sa'-ron 

8ha'-nam 

Thom' -as 

NSMn 

FS'-a-r»d 

Pa'-non 

Sar'-aa-chim 

8hur 

Tby-a-tl'-ra 

Na'-i-oth 

PS' -dan a' - ram 

Pd'-tt-el 

Sa'-roch 

Sha'-ahan 

Ti-ba'-ri-a» 

Xa-n6'-a (A.) 

Pag'-i-el 


Sa'-tan 

Shu-tb6'-lab 

Ti-bS'-rl-m 

Na'-o-ml 

Pal-ea-tf-na 


Saul 

Sib-be-cbil 

Tib'-ni 

NS'-phish 

Pal'-ti 

Quar'-tas 

8cr-v» 

SIb'-mab 

Tl'-dal 

Naph'-ta-U 

Pam-phyl'-t-a 


Scyth'-l-an 

Sf-don 

Tig' -lath Pi-lf-ssr 

Nar-cis'-au* 

Paph'-on 


Se'-ba 

Si'-bon 

Ti-mse'-us 

NS'-than 

Pa'-ran 

RS'-a-mah 

Se'-gub 

Sr-hor 

Tira'-natb 

Na-thatt'-a-el 

Par'-bar 

Rab'-bah 

Sa'-ir 

Sf-las 

Tl'-mon 

NS'-nra 

Par'-me-nas 

Rab'-aa-ces (A.) 

Se-leQ'-cl-a 

8i-15'-ah 

Ti-mo'-theus 

Naz'-a-reue 

PS'-roah 

Rab'-sar-is 

Se-heQ'-cus (A) 

Sl-lo'-am 

Tlpb'-sab 

Naz'-a-reth 

Par-ahan-dS'-tn* 

Rab'-aha-keh 

8em'-e-l 

Si-lo'-e 

Tir'-ha-kah 

Na-ap'-o-lis 

Par'-thi-ans 

RS'-chal 

8en'-eb 

8il-vS'-nus 

Tir-ahS'-tba 

Ne-bS'-l-oth 

Pa-rQ'-ah 

RS'-chel 

Sen-nacb'-er-Ib 

Slm'-e-on 

Tir'-zah 

Ne'-bat 

Pa'-ahur 

Rag'-an 

8e-phar-vS'-ira 

SI'-mon 

Tiah'-blta 

N6'-bo 

Pat'-a-ra 

Rag'-n-«l 

85' -rah 

Si'-na-l 

H'-tus 

Neb-n-chad-nez'-nar 

Path'-ros 

RS'-hab 

Ser-a-f-ab 

St'-on 

Tob A-do-uT-Jak 

Neb-u-chad-rez'-zar 

Pat'-mos 

Rak'-kath 

Ser'-gi-us Pan'-los 

Si-rf-on 

To-bl'-ah 

Neb-n-ahas'-ban 

Pat'-ro-bM 

Rak'-kon 

Sa-rug' 

8ia'-eMi 

To-bf-as (A) 

Neb-a-zai'-a-dan 

Paul 

Ra'-mah 

8bS'-al-blm 

Scnyr'-na 

To-br-el (A) 

Na'-cho 

Pau'-lus 

Ram'-e-se* 

Shi-ash'-gaz 

85 '-cob 

TO'-bit (A) 

NegM-noth 

Pe-dah'-zur 

Ra'-pha 

8had-dS'-l 

SO'-di 

To-gar'-mab 

Ne-he-mr-ah 

Pe-dS'-l-ah 

Rapli'-a-el (A.) 

Sliad'-racb 

Sod'-oin 

To'-bn 

Na-he-ml'-as (A*) 

Pe'-kah 

RS'-phu 

ShS'-lIm 

8or-o-raon 

T6'-l 

Ne-huah'-ta 

Pek-a-hf -ah 

RS'-zIa (A.) 

Shal'-isb-a 

S5'-pat*er 

T5'-la 

Ne-huah'-tan 

Pal-a-ir-ah 

K6'-ba 

Shal'-lura 

Sor'-ek 

To'-pbel 

Neph-tS'-ah 

Pel-a-tr-ah 

Re-bek'-ah 

Shal'-man 

So-alp'-a-ter 

T6'-phet 

Na'-reui 

Pel'-eg 

Re'-chab 

Shal-ma-ng'-ser 

8os'-the-nes 

Tra-cho-nf-ti* 

Ne'-ri 

Pen'-l-el 

Rg'-gem Mel'-ech 

Shsm'-gar 

Stach'-ys 

TrO'-aa 

Na-ri'-ah 

Pe-nlndnah 

Ra-ha-br-ah 

Sham'-bnth 

8tepb'-a-naa 

Tro-gyl'-ll-um 

Neth'-a-ne-el 

Pen'-u-el 

Ra'-bob 

SbS'-mlr 

Ste'-phen 

Troph'-i-mus 

Neth-a-nf-ah 

P6'-or 

Re-ho-bd'-ain 

Sham'-mab 

Snc'-coth 

Try-pbS'-na 

Neth'-l-nim 

Per'-ga 

Re-h6'-both 

Sbara-raa'-ab 

8a-san'-na 

Try'-pbon (A) 

Nib'-haz 

Per'-ga-raoa 

Ra'-hnra 

8hS'-phan 

Sa'-ai 

Try-pbO'-sa 

NiV-shan 

PS' -ter 

Re'-i 

8bS'-pbat 

8y / -cbar 

TQ'-bal 

Ni-cS'-nor 

Peth'-u-«l 

Re-ma-ir-ab 

8ha-r5'-l 

Sy'-cham 

Ty'-chi-cus 

Nic-o-de'-moi 

PhS'-lec 

Rem'-mon 

Sha-re'-zer 

Sy-S'-ne 

Ty-ran'-nm 

Nic-o-la'-l-toos 

Phal'-ln 

Rem'-pban 

8ha'-ron 

8yn'-ty-cbe 

Tyre 

Nlc'-o-las 

Phal'-ti 

Repb'-a-el 

SbS'-ebak 

Sy'-ra-cnsa 

Ty'-rus 

Nig'-er 

Phan'-u-el 

Reph'-a-im 

SbS'-veb 

Syi'-l-ac 


Nim'-rod 

PhS'-ra-oh 

Reph'-l-dlm 

She-al'-ti-el 

Sy-ro-phce-nlc'-l-an 

O'-cal 

Nim'-shl 

PhS'-rez 

Rea'-en 

8he-a-ri'-ah 


NIn'-e-veh 

Phar'-par 

ReQ'-ben 

8be'-ar JS'-ahub 


Ul'-la 

Nis'-roch 

Ph6'-be 

Re-d'-el 

Sbg'-ba 

Ta'-a-nacb 

Un'-nl 

No-a-dl'-ah 

Phe-nl'-c© 

ttRS'-u-mab 

She-ba-nr-ah 

Tab'-bath 

U-rl'-ab 

No'-ah 

Phr-cbol 

Rez'-tn 

SheV-na 

Tab'-e-ah 

O'-ri-el 

N6'-bah 

PhiU-del'-phU 

Rez'-on 

Sbech # -em 

Tab'-e-el 

U'Tf.jab 

NS'-e 

Phll-a-del'-phus (A.) 

Rh§'-gl-um 

Sbe-cbr-nab 

Ta-be'-rah 

Vf-z&h 

Nu-ma'-nl-us (A.) 

Phi-la'-mon 

Rhe'-sa 

Shed'-a-ur 

Tab'-i-th» 

XJz'-zi 

Nym'-phas 

Phi-lS'-tus 

Rh5'-da 

Sho'-lah 

Ta'-bor 

Uz-zT-ab 

Phit'-Ip 

Phl-llp'-pl 

Rhodes 

Rib'-lah 

8hel-e-mr-ah 

8hel'-eph 

Tab'-ri-mon 

Tad'-mor 

Uz'-zl-el 

O-ba-dr-ah 

Phl-lis'-tl-a 

Rira'-raon 

8hel'-o-mltb 

Ta-hap'-a-nes 

Vasb'-nl 

<5'-bed 

Fhi-lol'-o-gus 

Rl'-phafch 

Sbe-lQ'-ml-el 

Tah'-pe-uaa 

O'-bed E'-dom 

Fh 1-1 op'- a- tor (A.) 

Rtf-ash 

Sha-ma-I'-ah 

Ta-lT-tha Cd'-mi 

Vaab'-tl 

O'-bil 

Phln'-e-ea 

Rtf-pah 

Shem-a-rf-ah 

Tal-ma'-l 

Vop'-sbl 

Oc'-ran 

Phln'-e-has 

Ro-b6'-am (A.) 

Shem-O'-ber 

TS'-mar % 


O'-ded 

Phleg'-on 

Ro-mara'-ti Ez'-er 

Sbera'-er 

Tam'-muz 

Zab-d6'*tu (A) 

O'-had 

PhrygM-a 

Rd'-fus 

8hem'-l-da 

Tan-htt'-raetb 

O'-hal 

Phd'-ran 

Ru-hS'-mah 

8ham'-i-nith 

Tfi'-pliath 

Zab'-di 

Ol'-l-vet 

1 Phy-gel'-ios 

Ruth 

fihe-mr-rm-moth 

Tar'-ablab 

Zsc-chse'-us 
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Zach-a-ri'-ah 

Zar'-e-phath 

Za'-eb 

Zer'-e-dah 

Zich'-ri 

Zb' -an 

Zach-a-rT-as (A.) 

Zsb-a-di'-ah 

Zel'-ek 

Zer'-esh 

Zi'-don 

Zb'-ar 

Za'-dok 

Ze'-bah 

Zedoph'-e-had 

Zer'-or 

Zik'-lag 

Z&'-bab 

Z&'-ham 

Zeb'-e-dee 

Zedo'-tes 

Zer'-u-ah 

Zil'-lah 

Z5'-har 

ZS'-ir 

Zeb'-odm 

Zel'-z ah 

Ze-rub'-ba-bel 

Zil'-pah 

Zo-hel'-eth ‘ 

Zal'-mon 

ZS'-bul 

Zem-a-ra'dm 

Zer'-ud-ah 

Ziui'-ran 

Zo'-pbar 

Zam'-bri (A.) 

Zeb'-ndnn 

Ze'-nas 

Ze'-tbar 

Zim'-ri 

ZS'.rah 

Zam'-zum-raims [ah 

Zech-8-ri'-ah 

Zeph-a-ni'-ah 

Zl'-ba 

Zip'-por 

Zo-rob'-a-bal 

Zaph'-uath P&-S'*no- 

Zed-e-chi'-aa (A.) 

Ze'-pho 

Zib'-e-on 

Zip'-po-rah 

Zu-ri-shad-dt'J 

ZS'-rah 

Zed-e-kl'-ah 

Ze'-rah 

Zib'd-ah 

Zith'-ri 
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A*bffi’-U8 

Ach-edo'ds 

AT- a 

Al8'-chy-lu8 

A-gesd-da'-miw 

Al-cath'-o-us 

Ab-an-tVdi-des 

Ach-edo'-us 

A^-a-ces 

Als-cu-la'-pi-us 

A-ge-sida'-ns 

Al-cel'-des 

A-ban'-tI*as 

A-chil'-Ias 

iE-sc'd-des 

Al-scr-ni'.nus 

A-gcsdl'.o-chus 

Al-ces'-tia 

A-ban'-ti-das 

A-cbll'des % 

AB'-a-cua 

Ay-si-on 

Ag-e-sini'-bro-taa 

Al'-ce-tas 

A-bar-b5'-re-» 

A-chil'dsus 


Alison 

Ag-e-8ip'.odi8 

Al-ci bi'-a-de« 

Ab'-a-ris 

A-cbil'-li-des 

AC-an'-ti-des 

A^son'-i*dc 3 

A-gS'-tas 

Al-cld'-a-mas 

Ab'-as 

A-chl'-ro-e 

AS-bQ'-tl-a 

Ai-80'-pil8 

A-ge’-tor 

Al'-ci-das 

Ab-de'-rus 

Acb'-raet 

^l-de'-sl-a 

Al*8ym-ng'-te8 

Ag-ge'-nus 

Al-cid'd.ca 

Ab-di'-aa 

A-chb'dI-us 

iE-de'-si-us 

AJ-thal'-i-des 

Ag'-gram-mea 

Al-cim'-a-cUua 

Ab-dodon'd-mus 

Ach-o-lb'-a 

A-6' don 

AMher 

Ag'd-aa 

Al*cim'-e*de 

A-bel'di-o 

Acd-cli6'-ri-ua 

iE-S'-tes 

AZ-tlil-cus 

A'-gis 

Al-cim'-c-don 

A-ber'-cl-ua 

Ac-i-d5'di-a 

A?-ga 

AJ-tbil'-la 

Ag-la'-l-a 

Al-cim'-c-nes 

AV-ga-rus 

Ac-]-dI'*nu8 

jE-ga;'-on 

A^-thl-ops 

Agda-o-nT-ce 

AI'-ci-mus 

Ab'-edox 

A-cilddt'-nub 

A2-gse'-us 

Alth'di-ua 

Agda-o-pho'-me 

AT-cIn'-o-us 

A’-bl-a 

Ac-in-dy'-nua 

AS-ge'-ri-a 

Ath'-ra 

Ag-la'-o-phon 

Al'-ci-pliron 

A-bls'-a-rea 

A'-cis 

AS-ges'-tus 

A-thil'.sa 

Ag-lau'>ro8 

Al-cip'-p8 

Abds-tam'-e-ues 

Ac-mg'-nes 

A2'-ge*ua 

Ay-ti-on 

AgdS'*us 

Al'-cls 

A-bl-tl-a'-nua 

A-cce'-tes 

A5-gi'-ada 

Al'-tl-us 

Ag-iiap'-tua 

Al-cis'-tbe-ne 

AbdS'-bi-ua 

A-comd-n5'-tua 

AS-gi-a-lel'-a 

At'-na 

Ag'-ni-us 

Al*clth'-o-« 

Ab-lS'-vi-ua 

A-cCn'-tea 

A3-gi-a'deus 

AJ-to'-le 

Ag-nod'd-ce 

Al'-ci-thus 

Ab-ra-dS'-tas 

A-con'-ti-us 

A)-gidM-u8 

A-to'-lU8 

Ag'-non 

Alc-mse'-on 

Ab-ret-te'-nus 

Ac'-o-rla 

AJ-gi-dQ'-chos 

A -fer 

Ag-non'd-des 

Alc*mae-on'd-dt8 

Ab-roc'-o-mas 

A-crae'-a 

AJ-gimM-ua 

A-fra'-nl-a 

Ag-o-rac'-ri-tus 

Alc'-man ^ 

Ab-roc'-o-mes 

A-crae'-pheua 

A7-gI-mu8 

A-fra'-ni-u* 

A.grae'-ns 

Alc , -me , *n8 

A-brd'-ni-us 

Ac'-ra-gas 

AJ-gb-ua 

Af-ri-cS'-nus 

A-grauMos 

AT -con 

A-bron'-y-clms 

Aora-toph'-or-ua 

Ai-gin-®'-a 

A-gac'-iy-tua 

A-grea'-phon 

Al'-cy-one 

A-br5'-ta 

Ac-ra-top'-o-tes 

iE-gin-g'-ta 

A-gal'-li-as 

Ag'-reua ' 

Al'-cy-o-neus 

Ab-rot'-o-num 

Ac'-ra-tus 

Al-gi'-o-chua 

A-gal'-li8 

Agric'oda 

Al-cy-on-d-de>» 

Ab-rtl'-podis 

A-cri'-on 

AZ-gi-pan 

Ag-a-mg'-ds 

Ag-ri-o'.ni-tw 

Al'-e-a 

Ab-syr'-tus 

Ac-ris-i-o'-nsis 

A3-gi8'-thu8 

Ag-a-mg'-de8 

A-grl'-o-pas 

Adeb'd-on 

Ab-n-lT-tes 

Ac-ri3-i-o-nr*a-d88 

AE'-gle 

Ag*a-inein'-non 

A-grip'-pa 

Adec'-to 

A-bG'-ri-ua 

A-cris'd-ua 

wE>gle'd8 

Ag-a-mem-non'-i ^lea 

Ag-rip-pl'-na 

Adcc'-tor 

Ab-y-de'-nua 

Ac'-ron 

A'-glea 

Ag-a-nf-ce 

Ag«rip'pi'-nrui 

Ade'-tes 

Ac-a-cal'dia 

Ac-ro-podf-ta 

AE-gIe'*te8 

Ag-a-nipSpc 

Ag'-ri-ua 

A-leti'-a-da 

Ac-a-c6'-ai-us 

A-crot'-a-tua 

AJ-goV-o-lua 

Ag-a-pe'-nor 

A-groe'-ci-na 

AdeQ'-ae 

Ac a-cs'-tes 

Ac-tae'-s 

AJ-goc'-e-rus 

Ag-a-pe'-tua 

A-groe'-tfts 

Al'*e-U8 

A-cS'-ci-us 

Ac-tae'-on 

iE-goph'-a-gua 

Ag-a-ris'-ta 

A-gixc'-ti-ua 

Adex-sm'*8*nu» 

A'-ca-cns 

Ac-te'-ua 

A^-gus 

A-gas'-l-as 

Ag'-ron 

Al-ex-sn'-der 

Ac-a-d5'-mua 

Ac'-te 

A-gyp'-tn« 

A-gas'd-e-le8 

A-grot'-er-a 

Al-ex-an'-dra 

A-cal'-le 

Ac-tT-a-cus 

AMm-nes'-tn* 

A-ga3'-the-nea 

A-gf'd-eus 

Al-ex.an'-dri-de* 

Ac'-a-mas 

Ac-ti-sa'-nes 

A-li-5'-nn8 

A-gath-a-ge'4u8 

A-gyr'-rld*u8 

Al-ex-a'-nor 

A-can'-tkus 

Ac'-tor 

ATdi-us 

Ag-ath-an'-ge-lna 

A-hS'-la 

Al*ex*ar'-cliu8 

A-car'-nan 

Ac-to'-ri-us 

A-clMo 

A-gath-ar'-cld-de8 

A-he-no-bar'-bua 

Adex'd-aa 

A-cas'-tus 

Ac-tu-S'-ri-ua 

• A-elMo-pus 

Ag-ath-ar'-chus 

A'd do'-ne-u8 

Al-ex ic'-a-cua 

Acf-ba-rus 

A-cG'-le-o 

Al-mil'-i-a 

Ag*ath-€'-mer-U8 

A'-jax 

Adex / d*cle8 

Ac'-ca 

A-cQ'-me-nua 

A2-mil-i-5'-mia 

A-gath'd-aa 

Al-a-ban'-dus 

Adexdc'-ra-t€» 

Ac'-cl-cs 

A-CU-sl-15'-US 

AJ-mil'd-us 

Ag-a-thl'-nn8 

Ala-gon'd-a 

Adex'd-da 

Atf-co 

A-cu'-ti-ns 

AJ-nS'^-des 

A-ga-tho-cle'*a 

Al-al-com-e.ne'de 

Al-exdf*nus 

A-cS'-ra-tus 

A-dae'-us 

AJ-ng'-as 

A-gath'-o-clea 

AI-al-com'-e-ne8 

Adex'd-on 

A-cer'-bas 

Ad-a-man-tcl'-a 

A^-n8 r -i-U8 

Ag-a-tho-d®'-raon # 

Alal-co-mS'-nl^ 

Al-exdp'-pua 

Ac-er-ro'-nl-a 

Ad-a-man'-ti-us 

A%nes-i-de'-raua 

Ag'-a-tbon 

Adar'd-cua 

Adex'ds 

Ac-er-ro'-ni-us 

Ad-el-msn'-tus 

A-ng'-8i-ua 

Ag-a-tlios'-the-nes 

Adaa'-tor 

Adex'd-us 

Ac-er-sq'-co-mes 

Ad-gan-des'-tri-ns 

AJ-ne'-te 

Ag-a-thot'.y-chnf* 

Al-aa»tor'd*de8 

Adex'-on 

Ac-e-ssn'-der 

Addier'-bal 

^•nl-cus 

Ag-a-thylMns 

Al-adhc'-us 

Al-fe'-nua 

Ac'-e-aas 

Ad-i-at'-O-rix 

AJ-nl'-dea 

Ag-a-tbyr / -nua 

Ar-ba 

Al'-fl*U8 

A-cS'-si-aa 

Ad-mg'-te 

A3-ol'-i-de8 

A-gS'-ve 

Al-bln'd-us 

Ald-ac'-mon 

A-C8'-si-ns 

Ad-me'-tus 

AT-o-ius 

A-gel'-a-da« 

Al-bin-o-vS'-na* 

Adi-e'-ima 

A-cea'-tes 

A-dS'-uaus 

Ai'-py-tns 

Ag-eda'-ua 

Al-bf-nu8 

Ald-men'-tua 

A-ce8-tn-d5'-ru« 

AdS'.nis 

A-er'd-u8 

Ag-sder-a 

Al'-bl-on 

Ald-phS'-rua 

A-ces'-tor 

Ad-ran'-tns 

A-er'-o-pe 

A-gF-nor 

Aldm-cil'da 

Aldec-toa 

A-ces-tor'd-des 

Ad'-ra-nus 

A-ei'-o-pus 

Ag-e-nor'd-des 

AI-ba'-cl-U8 

Aldi-e'-nua 

A-cha/-a 

Ad-ras-tef-a 

Al'-sa-cus 

A-gep'-o-li8 

Al-bh'-ne-ft 

AlMi-ta 

A-chee'-me-nss 

Ad-ras-tr-na 

A^-sa-ra 

Ag-e*«an'-der 

Al-Cffi'-U8 

Aldn'-cl-ns 

Acb-a-mS'-ni-dea 

A-dras'-tus 

As'-chi-nes 

A-ge-san'-dri-das 

Al-cam'-e-ne* 

Al'-mo 

^A-chfe'-ns 

Ad-ri-S'-nu# 

Als'-chri-on 

Ag-8-8i'-a>nax 

Al-can'-der 

Al'-mops 

1-cM'd-cna 

A-dQ'-al-us** 

ABs-chyl'd-dea 

A-ge'-ai-ae 

Al*cath'-o^ 

Ad5'-ed-da» 
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A-ld'-eua 

Al'-o-pe 

A -lop '-e-cut 

A-ior'-cus 

Al-phae'-a 

Al-phef'-aa. 

Al-phei'-us 

Al-phe'-nar 

Al-plie'-nua. 

Ai-phesd-bce'** 

Al-pli6'-ua 

Ai'-phi-na 

Al-pl'-nus 

Al-thee'-a 

Al-th6'-me-ne«. 

Al-thS'-pus- 

Al-y-at'-tea 

Adyp'd-na 

Al'-y-pus 

Al'-y-zeua 

A-mad'-o-cus 

A-mse'-ai-a 

Ara-a-fS'-nl-ns 

A-mal-the'-a 

A-msn'-dus 

Am-s-ran'-tus 

Am-a-ryn'-cens 

Am-a-ryn'-thua 

A-m&’-aia 

A-maa'-tria 

A-inS'-ta 

Am'-a-thea 

Am-s-tha'-ai-a 

A-m 5 '-ti-ua 

A-inaz'-o-nea 

Am-s-z 5 '-ni-us 

Ain-bi-g§'*tua 

Am-bl'-o-rix 

Am-biv'd-Ufl 

Am-bol-o-ge'-ra 

Am-bri'-cf-a. 

Am-bro-'si-ua 

Am'-bry-on 

Am-brya'-sna 

Am-ba'-li-a 

Am-bus'-tua. 

A-mef-ni-ua 

A-mei'-nodea 

A-ineip'-si-afl 

Ain-e-le-sagf-o-raa 

A-meMi-aa 

A-inen'-tes 

A-msiM-as 

Am-erda'-tua 

A -Tries'- tris 

Amd- 5 '-nus 

Amd-so'-ds-rus 

Am'd-ton 

Am-ini-a'-rms 

Am'-mon 

Am'-mo-naa 

Am-mo'-ni-a 

Am-mo-ni-A'-nua 

Am-mo'-ni-us 

Am-ni-sf-s-deg 

Am-o-ma'-tus 

Am-ora-phar / *®-tu§ 

Ara'-nr 

Am-o-rae'-na 

A-mor'-ges 

Am-phr-a-nax 

Am-phl-S'-mis 

Am-phi-a-rS'-i-deg 

Am-phi-a-ra'-na 

Am-phi-clel'-a 

Ain-phic'-ra-tea 

Ani-phic'-ty-on- 

Ain-phic-ty'-o-nis 

Am-phld'-a-maa 

Am-phid'-i-cns 

Am-ph!-et'-er»ua 

Am-phl'-e-tes 

Am-phl-iochM-ua 

Am-phil'-o-chua 

Am-phil'-y-tua 


Am*phim'-a-chaa 
Ain-phiin'-e-don 
Ain-phin'-o-m© 
Am-phf-on 
Am'-phis 
Am-pbis'-aa 
Am-pbia'-eus 
Am-phis'-tra-toa 
Am-phith'-e-mis 
Ain-phl-tri'-te 
Am-phitf-ry-on 
Am-pbit - ry - o-nT-a* 
dea 

Am-phit-ry-onM-des 
Am'-phi-ua 
Am-phot'-er-ua. 
Ain'-pi-H* 
Am-pycM-dea 
. Am'-py-cua 
Am'- pyx 
A-mtt'-li-ua 
Ain-y-clseMxs 
I A-iny'-claa 
A-my'-cli-das 
| A-my'-clua 
j Am'-y-cna 
Am-y-mo'-ne 
Am-y-nan'-dsr 
Am-y-nom'-a-cbna 
A-myn'-tas 
A-myn-ti-iS'-nua 
A-myn'-tor 
Am'-y-ria 
Am-yr-tae'-ua 
Am'-y-rua 
Am-y-thS'-on 
Am-yth-S'd'-ni-ua 
Am'-y-tia 
An'-a-ces 
An-a-char'-sia 
A-nac' -re-on 
An-a-cyn-da-rax'-ea 
An-a-dy-om'-e-ne 
A-nse'-a 
An-a-gal'-Ha 
An-ag-nos'-tes 
An-ad'-tis. 
A-nsn'-i-ua 
An'-a-phas 
An-as-ta'-si-a 
An-as-ta'-sl*ua 
An-a-to'-li-ua 
An-ax-sg'-o-ras 
An-ax-au'-der 
An-ax-an'-dra 
An-ax-an'-dri-des 
An-ax-ar'-ehns 
An-ax-ar'-e-te 
A-naxM-as 
An-ax-ib'-i-a 
An-ax-ib'-i-ua 
An-ax-ic'-ra-tes 
A-nax-i-da'-mua 
A-nax'-i-Iaa 
A-naxdda'-us 
An-ax-il'-i-dea 
An*ax-i-man'-der 
An-ax-im'-e-nes 
An-ax-ip'-pua 
A-nax'ds 
A-nax'-o 
An-cse'-us 
An-cha'-ri-us 
An-ches'-mi-us 
An-chf-a-le 
An-cM'-adus 
An-chi-md'-li-ua 
An-chl'-sea 
An-cbi-af-a-des 
An-chQ'-rus 
An'-cna 
An-dob'-a-ies 
An-doc'd-des 
An-dra'-mon 
An-drse-monM-de* 


An-drag'-*-tlma' 
An-dran-o-d5'-ru». 
An'-dre-a» 
An-dre-optl'-lua 
An'-dreua 
An-dria'-cut 
An'-dro 
An-dro'-bi-ua 
An-dro-bfl'-lua 
An-dro-clei'-des 
An'-dro-cles 
An'-dro-clua 
An-dro-cy'-det 
An-dro'-e-tag 
An-drog'-e-us 
An-drom'-a^oha 
| An-drom'-s-chna 
An-drom'-e-da 
i An'-dron 
An-dro-ni cddt'-nuu 
An-dro-nf-cua 
An-dron'd-das 
An-dros'-the-nat 
An-drot'd-on * 
An'-drua 
An-e^mo'-tls 
An-e-rls'-tua 
An-e-ro-ea'-tua 
A-ne8-i-dd'-ra 
An-gel'd-on 
An'-ge-loa 
An-ge-ru'-na 
An-ge-ro'-ni-a 
An-git'd-a 
And-fi'-nua 
An-i-c€'-tua 
A-nic'-i-us 
A-nig' -rides 
An'-i-ua 
An'-na 
An-nae'-Ufl 
An-nS'-lis 
An'-ni-a 
An-ni-S'-nua 
An'-nl-bal 
An-nic'-e-rla 
An'-ni-us 
An'-ser 
An-tffi'-a 
An-tce'-na 
An-tag'-o-ra» 

An tal'-ci-dM 

An-tan' -der 

An-tef-a 

An-t.ef-as 

An-te'-nor 

An-ta-nor'd-de» 

An'-te-roa 

An'-te-vor-ta 

An'-thaa 

An'-tbe-aa 

An'-the-don 

An-thei'-a 

An-the'-IM 

A n -the m 'd -ns 

An-ther'-mua 

An'-thes 

An'-theus 

An-thl'-a-nna 

An'-thi-mua 

An-thfp'-pus 

An'-thu8 

An-ti-a-nef-ra 

An'-ti-aa 

An-ti-clef-a 

An-ti-cleF-des 

An-tlo'-ra-te8 

An-tid'-a-maa 

An-tl-do'-rus 

An-tid'-o-tua 

An-tig'-e-nea 

An-ti-genM-daS 

An-tig-nd'-tna 

An-t!g'-o-ne 

An-tJ-gon'-i-das 


An-tig'-o-nu* 
An-til'-e-on 
An-til'-o-cbus 
An -ti-mach'-i-des 
An-tira'-a-chus. 
An-tbmen'-l-daa 
An-ti-moe'-rna 
An-tin'-o-e 
An-tin'-o-ns 
An-ti'-o-chls 
An-ti'-o-choa 
An'-ti^n 
An'-ti-o-pe 
An-ttp'-a-ter 
An-tiph'-a-nea 
An'-ti-pliaa 
An-tiph'-a-tes 
An-ti-phe'-mna- 
An-tlph'-i-Ing 
An'-ti-pbon 
An'-tl-pbns 
An-ti 8 '-ta-tea> 
An-tia'-tbe-nss 
An-tis'-ti-a 
; An-tis'-ti-oa 
j An'-ti-U 8 
. An-td'-ni-a 
An-to-nI'-nns 
An-tO'-ni-na 
An-tor'-i-des 
An-tyl'-lus 
A-nQ'-bis 
An-u-ir-nua 
Anx'-u-rua 
An'-y-ais 
An'-y-te 
An'-y-tua 
A^e'-do 
A'*on 
Ap'-a-ma 
Ap-an-chom'-e-ns 
Ap-a-tQ'-ri-a 
Ap-a-tQ'-ri*as 
A-pel'-laa 
A-pel'-lea 
A-pel'-li-con 
A-pS'-mi-ua 
Ap'-er 

Ap-e-aan'-tl-ns 

Aph-a-ci'-tla 

Aph-fie'-a 

Aph'-a-rens 

A-phef-dsa 

A-phep'-ai-on 

Aph-nei'-na 

A ph-ro -dla-i-A'-nus 

Aph-ro-dia'-i-ua 

Aph-ro-dl'-ta 

Aph-thon'-l-ns 

Ap-i-c 5 '-ta 

A-pic'-I-ua 

A-pin'd-us 

Ap'd -on 

A'-pis 

Ap-i-s 5 '-on 

A-poI'-Iaa 

A-poI-li-nS'-rla 

A-poldi-na'-ri-ns 

A-pol'-lo 

Ap-oldoc'-ra-tea 

A-poldo-do'-rna' 

A-pol-lon'd-des 

A-pol Id'-ni-us 

Ap-oldoph'-anes 

Ap-oMoth'-e-mia 

A-po-ni-a'-nus 

A-p 5 '-n 1 -U 8 

Ap-o-trop'-re-i 

Ap-o-trophM-a 

Ap-pi-8'-nna 

Ap'-pi-as 

Ap'-pl-on 

Ap'-pl-us 

Ap-pnd6M-« 

Ap-pu-le'd-na 


Ap -ri-es 
A-pro-nl-S'-nua 
A-pr5'-ni-ua> 
Ap'-ai-nea 
Ap-8yr'-tu8' 
Ap'-ter-oa 
A-pu-le'd-ua 
A-pna'-tlua 
A'-qui-la 
A-quil'd-a 
, A-quldf^iug 
A-qcll'di-a 
j A-quir-ll-na 
! A-qnln'd-us 
A-rab-i-ft'-noi’ 
A-rab'-l-us 
A-racb'-ne 
Ar'-a-cus 
Ar-a-cyn'*tbl*aa 
Ar-ae-tby'-re-a 
A-rar'-oa 
A-rar'-st-us 
Ar'-aa 
A-ras'-pea 
A-ra'-tua 
Ar'-ba-ces 
Ar'-bi-ter 
Ar'-bl-ua 
Ar-bo'-ri-ns 
Ar-bns'-cu-la 
Ar-c5'-dius 
Ar'-cas 
Ar-cath'-l-as 
Ar'-cs 

Ar-cei-af-a-deg 

Ar-cef-sl-us 

Ar-cebd-ia'-n8 

Ar-chre-a-nac'-ti-d» 

Ar-chsg'-a-tlms 

Ar-ehe-bQ'dua 

Ac-che-de'-nma 

Ar-ched'd-ce 

Ar-cbed'd-cca- 

Ar-ch6'-g8*tea 

Ar-cheda'-us- 

Ar-chem'-a-chng 

Ar-ch8-m5'-rii8 

Ar-che'-nor 

Ar-ches'-tra-tns 

Ar-che-ti'-mua 

Ar'-chi-aa 

Ar-cbib'd-ua 

Ar-chld-a-mel%* 

Ar-cbi-da'-mus 

Ar-chid'd-ce 

Ar-chig'-e-nes 

Ar-chir-o-chus 

Ar-chi-mS'-dsa 

Ar-chi-me'dttS’ 

Ar-chf-nua 

Ar-chip'-pua 

Ar-chit'-edsa 

Ar-chl-ti'-mus 

Ar'-cho 

Ar'-chon 

Ar-chy / -tas 

Ar-cip'-o-tena 

Ar-cit'-e-neua' 

Arc-ti'-nua 

Ar'-cy-on 

Ar'-da-lus 

Ar'-de-aa 

Ar'-di-ces 

Ar'-dys 

A-rS'-gon 

A-rS'-gon-ia 

A-rei'-a 

A-rei'-ly-cua 

A-rei'-tbo-us 

A-rer-n8 

A-rel'di-ns 

A-rS'-ne 

A-ren'-ni-us 

Ai^-es 

Ar'-e-sas 


A-res'-tor 

A-re'-ta-des 

Ar-e-bee'-us 

Ar-e-taph'd-1* 

Ar'-e-tas 

Ar-e'-to 

Ar-e'-toa 

Ar'-e-thaa 

Ar-e-tliQ'-aa 

Ar-e4htl'»8i‘Trtl 

A-re'-tua 

Ar'-eus 

Ar*g»'-us 

Ar'-ga-hiB 

Ar-gan-lho'-no 

Ar-gan-thd'-nl-n* 

Ay-gsa 

Ar-gef-a 

Ar-gei-phon'.ta# 

Ar-gei'-ua 

Ar-ge'di-ns 

Ar-gen'-nl8 

Ar-gen-ta'-ri»u* 

Ar'-gea 

Ar-gi-le-O'.nl* 

Ar-gf-o-po 

Ar'-gi-us 

Ar'-go 

Ar-go-nau'-t» 

Ar'-gU8 

Ai^-gy-ra 

Ar'-gy-rua 

Ar-i-ad'-ne 

Ar-i-ae'-thns 

Ar-i-as'-ua 

Ar-i-am'-e-ne* 

Ar-i-sm'-nea 

Ar-i-an' tas 

Ar-i-5'-nu8 

Ar-i-a-peT'*thei 

Ar-i a-i-a'the8 

Ar-i-as'-pes 

Ar-i-bee'-ua 

Ar-l-ci'-na 

Ar-i-dse'-ns 

Ard-do'-lia 

Ar-ig-no'-te- 

Ardg-no'-tus 

Ard-ma'-zea 

Ar-iin-ue8'-tns 

Ard-o-bar-za'-ne* 

Ar-i-o-mar'-dos 

A-ri'-an 

Ard-p-vl8'-tu* 

Ar'-i-phron 

A-ris'-be 

Ards-tffi'-ne-tu* 

Ards-ta'-nas 

Ards-tffi'-on 

A-rls-tffi'-ua 

Ar-is-tag'-o-m 

A-ris-tag'-o-ras 

A-ria'-ta-nax 

Ard8-tan'-der 

Arde-tar'-cllus 

A-rls'-te-as 

Ar-is-tei'-de* 

Ard8-t^'-nus 

A-ria' te-us 

A-ris'-ti-ag 

A-ris'-ti-on 

Ar-ls-tip'-ptl* 

A-ri8 / 

A-ris'-to 

A-ris-to-bQ'-b 

A -ri8-to-bQMug 

A-ri8-to-cleI'-a 

A-ria-to-clei'-da* 

A-ria-to-clei'-de# 

A-ris-to-clef-tu* 

A-ri8'-to-clea 

A-ris-to-cir’-des 

Ar-i8-toc'-ra-tes 

Ar-ia-toc'-re-on 

Ard 8 -toc'-ri-trxi 
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A-ris-to-cy'-prua 

A-ris-to-de'-ms 

A-ris-to-de'-mus 

AHs-tod'-icus 

A-ris-to-gei'-ton 

Ar-ts-tog'-e-nes 

A-ris-to-la'-us 

Ar-is-tor-o-chus 

Ar-ls-tom'-a-che 

Ar-ls-tom'-a-chus 

A-ris-to-meT-des 

Ar-is-tom'-e-don 

Ar-is-toin'-e-nes 

A-rls'-ton 

A-ris-to-ni'-cus 

Ar-is-ton'-i-das 

Ar-Is-tonM-des 

Ar-is-ton'-o-ua 

Ar-is-ton'-y-mos 

Ar-ia-toph'-s-nes 

Ar-is-toph'-i-lua 

A-ris'-to-phon 

Ar-is-tot'-e-les 

Ax-Js-tot'-i-mus 

Ar-is-tox'-e-nns 

A-ris'-tus 

Ar-is-tyi'-lua 

A-ri'-us 

Ar-men'-i-daa 

Ar-men'-i-des 

Ar-men'-i-us 

Ar-min'-i-lis 

Ar'-ne 

Ar-nd'-bius 

Ar-pox-S'-is 

Ar-rach'-i-on 

Ar-rbi-bse'-ua 

Ar-rhi*das'-ua 

Ar'-ris 

Ar-ri*£'-nna 

Ar'-ri-baa 

Ar'-ri-ns 

Ar-run'-ti-na 

Ar'-sa-ces 

Ar-aac'-i-dae 

Ar-sam'-e-nea 

Ar'-sa-tnea 

Ar-sen'-i-tu 

Ar'-aes 

Ar-ain'-o-e 

Ar-ai'-tes 

Ar-ta-M'-nua 

Ar-ta-ba-z5'-nes 

Ar-ta-bS'-zes 

Ar-ta-b&'-zus 

Ar-ta-pS'-nua 

Ar-ta-pher'-ne* 

Af'-tas 

Ar-ta-sr-res 

Ar-ta-vas'-des 

Ar-tax-er'-xea 

Ar-taxM-as 

Ar-ta-yc'-tes 

Ar-ta-yn'-te 

Ar-ta-yn'-tea 

Ar-tem-ba'-rea 

Ar-tem'-i-chs 

Ar-tem-i-d5'-nis 

Ar'-te-tnis 

Ar-te-misM-a 

Ar-te-mia'-i-n* 

Ar-te'-mi-ua 

Ar'-ta-mon 

Ar-t6'-cea 

Ar-to'-ri-us 

Ar-tyb'-i-ua 

Ar-tys-t5'-ne 

Ar-u-]5'-nus 

Ar'-nns 

Ar*o-s!*5'.nua 

Ar-vf-ns 

Ar-y-an'-dea 

Ai'-y-bas 

lr-r-#-nia 

A-dkn'-dec 


Aa-ba-maa'-us 

As'-bo-lus 

As-cal'-a-bus 

As-cal'-a-phus 

As'-ca-lus 

As-cS'-ni-us 

As'-car-ua 

As'-cla-po 

As-cle-pi'-a-dae 

As-cle-pl'-s-defl 

As-cle-pi-o-dd'-rna 

As-cle-pi-od'-o-tus 

As-cl5'-pi-us 

As-cie-t&'-ri-o 

As-co'-ni-us 

As'-cns 

As'-dru-bal 

A-sel'-lIo 

A-ael'-lua 

A'-si-a 

A-si-at'-i-cus 

As'-i-na 

A-sin'-l-s 

A-sin'-i-us 

A'-si-ns 

A-sd'-pi-ns 

A-sop-o-dd'-mi 

A-sd'-pus 

As'-pa-lis 

As'-par 

As-pa'-ai-a 

As-pS'-si-ua 

As-path'-i-nea 

As '-per 

As-phS'-li-ua 

As-pl#-don 

Aa-sa-lec'-tua 

As-ear'-a-cua 

As -ae' -si -a 

As'-ta-cua 

As-tar'-ta 

As'-ta-as 

As-teiM-a 

As-terM-on 

Aa-terM-ua 

As-ter-d'-dia 

As-ter-o-p«e'*U3 

As-ter'-o-pe 

As-ter-o-pei'-a 

As-trab'-a-cus 

As-trse'-a 

Aa-trae'-ns 

As-trarap-sy'-chus 

As-tra-taf-a 

Aa-ty'-a-gea 

As-ty-a-nas'-sa 

As-ty'-a-nax 

As-tyd'-a-mas 

As-tyd-a-mel'-a 

Aa'-ty-lus 

As-ty-me'-dsa 

As-tyn'-o-me 

As-tyn'-o-mua 

As-tjTi'-o-us 

As-ty'-o-che 

As-ty-o-chei'-a 

As-ty'-o-chua 

As-ty-pa-lae'-a 

As'-y-chis 

At-a-by'-ri-ua 

At-a-lan'-ta 

A-tar'-rhi-as 

Ai-a-ul'-phus 

A'-ta 

A-tei'-us 

A-ter-i-5'-nua 

A-terM-us 

Ath'-a-mas 

A-than'-a-das 

A-than-s-ri'-cita 

Ath'-a-n&s 

Ath-a-nS'-si-us 

A-thg'-m 

Ath-e-nae'-oa 

Ath -e-nag' -o-r*i 


Ath-e-tiS'-ia 

A-the'-ni-on 

Ath-e-nip'-pns 

A-then'-o-cles 

A-then-o-do'-nia 

Ath-e-nog'-e-nes 

A-thb'-us 

Ath-ry-i-lS'-tns 

A-thym'-brus 

At'-i-s 

A-tid'-i-ua 

A-tl'-li-a 

A-til-i-ci'-nu* 

A-ti'-ii-ua 

A-til'-la 

At-i-md'-tua 

A-ti'-ni-s 

At'-i-ua 

At'-las 

At-ra-ti'-nua 

At* -rax 

A-tref-dea 

A -Irens' 

At'-ri-ns 

At-ro-me'-tu* 

A-trop'-stes 

At'-ro-pos 

At'-ta 

At-tag'-i-nua 

At-tal-i-S'-ta 

At-tal'-i-on 

At'-ta-lus 

At'-tbis 

At-ti-&'-nua 

Atf-ti-ca 

At'-ti-cus 

At/ -ti-la 

At-til-i-r-mu 

At-tii'-i-us 

At'-tS-ns 

At/-tus 

A-ty'-a-nas 

A-tym'-ni-ua 

Atf-ys 

An'-da-ta 

Au-den'-ti-us 

An-dol'-e-on 

An-fld'-i-a 

Ati-fid-i*£'-nui 

Aa-fid'-i-ua 

Ao'-ga-rua 

An'-ge 

An'-ge-aa 

Au-gu-rl'-nus 

Au-gus-tf-nui 

An-gus'-tn-lui 

At] -giis'-tua 

An-les'-tea 

An'-ll-a 

An'-lis 

An'-ii-ua 

Aa-t5'-ni-ua 

Au'-ra 

Aa-rS'-li-a 

Au-re-li-i'-nu* 

Atj-rS'-li-us 

An-r6'-o-lus 

Au'-ri-a 

Au'-ri-us 

An-rcT-ra 

Au-run-cu-lei'-ua 

An-run'-cus 

An' -son 

An-so'-ni-us 

An-tar'-l-tus 

An-tes'-i-on 

Au'-to-cie8 

Aa-toc'-ra-tes 

An-to-iS'«n8 

An-tcl'-e-ou 

An-tol'.y-cna 

Ao-tom'-a-te 

Ao-to-mg'-ti-a * 

An-tom'-e-don 

Au-to-me-dQ'-u 


Au-ton'-o-e 

Au-to-phra-ds'-tea 

Ao-trS'-ni-a 

Aux-€'-8is 

Au'-xo 

A-ven-ti-nen'-sis 

AY-en-tr-nua 

Av-er-run'-cus 

Av-i^t'-nus 

A-vid'-i-us 

Ar-i-e'-nus 

A-vf-o-la 

A-vit-i-s'-nna 

A-vi'-tus 

Ax'-i-a 

Ax-f-er-os 

Ax-il'-la 

Ax'-i-on 

Ax-i-o-nl'-cns 

Ax-i-o-pis'-tns 

Ax-i-o-poe'-noi 

Ax-i-oth'-s-s 

Ax'-i-U8 

Ax-a-nf-tes 

Az-a-mil'-cua 

A-xS'-sl-a 

A-zo'-rua 


Bab'-i-lna • 

Bab'-ri-na 

Ba-bul'-li-ua 

Bab'-ye 

Bac-chei'-daa 

Bac-chei'-ua 

Bac-chr-a-dse 

Bac'-chi-des 

Bac'-chus 

Bac-chyl'-i-des 

Bac'-chyl-us 

Bach-i-S'-ri-us 

Bad'-i-ua 

Bad'-rea 

Bee'-hi-u* 

B»'*ton 

Bae'-u*. 

Ba-gae'-us 

Ba-gis'-ta-nea 

Ba-gd'-as 

Ba-goph'a-nea 

Bal'-a-crus 

Bal'-a-grua 

BaT-a-nos 

Bil'-as 

Bal-bUM-us 

Bai-bil'-lus 

Bal-bi'-nua 

BaT-bus 

Ba-lis'-ta 

Bal-lon'-y-mua 

Bal-ven'-ti-ns 

Bam-ba'-li-o 

Ban'-ti-ua 

Baph'-i-ua 

Bar'-ba 

Bar-ba'-ta 

B*r-ba'-ti*o 

Bar-b&'-ti-ns 

Bar-bS'-tus 

Bar-bil'-lus 

Bar-bn-cal'-ioi 

Bar'-bu-la 

Bar'-ca 

Bar-dS'-nes 

Bar-de-s&'-nes 

Bar-dyl'-i8 

Bar'-e-a 

Bar'-ga-sua 

Bar'-gy-lua 

Bar'-na-baa 

Bar'-rus 

Bar-sa-on'-tea 

Bar-sa-nQ'-pbi-us 

Bar-sf-ne 


Bar-thol-o-mae'-us 

Bar-y-ax'-es 

Bar-za'-nes 

Ba-8il'-8-cas 

Ba-sil'-a-cua 

Bas-i-lft'-nus 

Bas-i-ler-des 

Ba-«il'-i-ca 

Ba-sil'-i-dea 

Bas-l-ll'-na 

Bas -i-lis 

Bas-idJs'-cus 

Ba-8il'-i-U8 

Baa'-i-lus 

Bas'-ss-reus 

Bas-si-S'-na 

Bas-si-a'-nus 

Bas'-sus 

Bat'-a-lua 

Ba-tel'-a 

Bath-a-n&'-ti-ua 

Batii'-y-cles 

Bs-thyiMua 

Bat'-is 

Bat/ -on 

Bat'-ra-chus 

Bat'-ta-rus 

Bat'-tus 

Ban'-bo 

Bau'-cis 

Bav'-i-us 

Ba'-bry-ce 

Be'-das 

Ber-e-nu8 

Bel' -e-sis 

Bel'-gi-us 

BeH-sa'-ri-ns 

Bel-ler'-o-pbon 

Bel-ier-o-phoc'-tes 

Bai'-ier-ns 

Bel-li*€'-nus 

Bol-li'-nus 

Bel-lo'-na 

BeI-lo-ve'-8ua 

Bel-lQ'.tus 

Be'-lus 

Be-mar'-chi-ns 

Ben'-dia 

Ber-e-cyn'-thi-a 

Ber-e-ni'-ce 

Be-ris'-a-dea 

Ber'-o-e 

Ber-o-nic-i-ft'-nuj 

Be-rO'-sas 

Be-ryi'-ins 

Be-ryt'-i-ua 

Bes-an-ti'-nui 

Bes'-8ua 

Bea'-tea 

Bes'-ti-a 

Be-tQ'-ci-ns 

Bl'-a 

Bi-ad'-i-ce 

Bi-5'-nor 

Bi'-as 

Bi-b5'-cu-lui 

Bib'-n-lus 

Br-on 

Bip'-ptis 

Bir-cen'-na 

Bi-sal'-tis 

Bi8-an-ti'-nua 

Bis'-tha-nes 

Bit'-a-le 

Bith'-y-as 

Bi-thyn'-i-cn» 

Bif-l-a a 

Bit'-is 

Bit'-on 

Bit-u-I'-tUi 

Bit/.ys 

B]ce'-8U* 

BisD'-dua 

BiS'-si-ns 

BlAS'-U-rM 


Blem'-ini-das 

Ble-pae'-us 

Ble-sa'-mi-ua 

Blir-or 

Blo'-si-us 

Bo-a-di-c5'-a 

Boc'-char 

Boc'-cho-ris 

Boc'-chus 

BQ'-don 

Bad-u-og-nS'-tui 

Boe'-bus 

Boe-drd'-mi-u 

Boe'-o 

Boe-O'-ius 

Bo-6’-tlii-af 

Bo-# -thus 

Boe'-ua 

BogZ-es 

Bog'-ud 

Boi'-o-rix 

Bo-la'-nua 

Bol'-gi-us 

Bol'-i8 

BQ'- 1 u 8 

Bom-il'-car 

Bon-i-f&'-ci-u* 

Bo-no'-sus 

Bo-op'-is 

Bor'-cas 

Bar'-nms 

Bo'-rus 

Boa '-tar 

Bd'-ta-chua 

Bo-tan'-i-de» 

Bot'-ry-aa 

Bot'-rys 

Bot-tbas'-us 

Bra-chyi'-iea 

Bran'-chua 

Bran'-cus 

Bran'-ga8 

Bras'-i-daa 

Brati'-ron 

Brau-r5'-ni-« 

Bren'-ntia 

Bren'-tua 

Bret'-tua 

Bri-ar'-eua 

Bri-en'-ni-ua 

Bri-€'-tea 

Bri-gan'-ti-co® 

BzT-mo 

Brin'-no 

Bri-sae'-os 

Bri-8#-ia 

Bri'-seua 

Bri-tan'-ni-cua 

Brit-o-mar'-fa 

Brit-o-mar'-ti* 

Bri'-zo 

Broc'-chus 

Bro-git'-a-rU» 

Brom'-e 

Brora'-i-u» 

Bron'-tea 

Bron-tl'-ntts 

Brot'-e-as 

Bro-nich'-i-n* 

BrQ'-sus 

Bru-tid'-i-ns 

BrQ'-ti-ua 

Brut-ti-i'-nua 

BrntZ-ti-us 

Bra'-tu-lus 

Brtl'-tU8 

Bry-ax'ds 

Bry-en'-ni-Uf 

Brya'-on 

BQ'-ba-rea 

Bil'-bas-tia 

Bu-bd'-na 

Bn-bul'-co* 

BQ'-ca 

Bnc-cu-iel'-nf 
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Bu-cil-i-S'-nua 

Cal'-chas 

Cam'-pe 

Cas-ecl'-li-us 

Cer-ao-blap'-tea 

Cho-rf-ci-U3 

Ba-col'-l-on 

Cal'-dua 

Ca-mQ'-ri-ua 

Cas'-l-us 

Cer-vSr'-i-us 

Chos'-ro-ea 

BiY-co-lus 

Ca-le'-cas 

Ca'-na 

Cas'-mll-us 

Cer-vid'-i-us 

Chids'-tua 

Bu-dei'-a 

Ca-le'-nua 

Can'-a-ce 

Cas-per'-i-us 

Cer'-yx 

Chria-to-dS'-roa 

Bu-lar'-cbua 

Ca-le'-tor 

Cao'-a-chua 

Cas-san-da'-ns 

Ces-ti-d'-nua 

Chris-toph'-o-rua 

Bui' .bus 

Cal'-ga-cus 

Ca-nd'-nua 

Cas-san'-der 

Ces'-tl-os 

Chro-mi'-tl-ua 

Bif-lts 

Ca-lid-l-d'-nua 

Can'-da-ce 

Cas-san'-dra 

Ceth'-e-gus 

Chry-san'-taa 

Bd'-lon 

Ca-lid'-i-us 

Can-dau'-lea 

Cas-ai-d'-nua 

Ce'-to 

Ciiry'-sa-or 

Bu-nae'-a 

Cal'-i-dus 

Can'-di-dus 

Cas-si-e-paf-a 

Ce'-yx 

Chry-se'-is 

BY -pa-liis 

Ca-lig'-u-la 

Cau'-dy-bua 

Cas-si-o-do'-rus 

Chab'-il-ae 

Chry-aer'-mtu 

BY-pha-gos 

Cal-la'-l-cus 

Can-e'-thus 

Cas-si-o-pef-a 

Chfo'-nia-dis 

Chry'-ses 

Bif-ra 

Cal'-las 

Ca-nid'-i-a 

Cas-siph'-o-na 

Cbae'-re-a 

Chry-sip'-aus 

Bu-ra'-i-cus 

Cal-la-ti-d'-nua 

. Ca-nl'-na 

Cas'-si-us 

Chae'-re-as 

Ch ry s-o-ceph '-a-lnt 

Bur'-do 

Cal-lf-a-des 

Ca'-ni-us 

Cas-al-va-Iau'-nua 

Chae-rec'-ra-tea 

Chry-aoch'-o-us 

BY-rich-ns 

C&l-lf-a-nax 

Can-nY-ti-ua 

Cas-ao'-tis 

Chae-rS'-mon 

Chrya-o-coc'-cea 

Bur-ri-e'-naa 

Cal-lf-a-rns 

Cau-o'-bus 

Cas-taf-l-a 

Chae-repb'-a-nea 

Chry-aog'-o-nuii 

Bur'-rua 

Cal'-li-aa 

Can-Y-pna 

Cas-tal'-l-dea 

Chae'-re-phon 

Chrya-o-IS'-ras 

Bur'-sa 

Cal-lib'-i-ua 

Can-ta-cu-zY-nus 

Cas-tal'-i-us 

Chae-rip'-pua 

Chrya-o-pe-lef-a 

Bur'-ai-o 

Cal'-li-cles 

Can'-tha-rus 

Cas'-ti-cua 

Chffi'-ris 

Chry^os'-to-mui 

Bd'-sa 

Cal-lic'-ra-tes 

Can'-thus 

Cas'-tor 

Chae'-ron 

Chry-aoth'-«-mI* 

Bu-af-ria 

Cal-Ii-cratM-daa 

Can-tll'-i-aa 

Cas-tor'-i-on 

Cbal'-ci-deua 

Chry'-aua 

BY-taa 

Cal-llc'-ri-tua 

Can'-tl-ue 

Cas-tric'-i-ua 

Chal-cid'-i-ua 

Chthon'-i-a 

BY-te-o 

Cal-llc'-ter 

Cd'-nua 

Cas-trin'-i-ns 

Chal-ci-ce'-cue 

Chthon'-i-u* 

BQ'-tes 

Csl-li-dS'-mui 

Can-u-tY-i-ua 

Ca-bae'-ba-tea 

Chal-ci'-o-pe 

Chnra'-nua 

Bd'-to 

Cal-lld'-l-us 

Ca-nY-tl-ua 

Cat-a-man-td'-le-des 

Chal'-cia 

Cic'-er-o 

Bu-torM-des 

Cal-li-gef-tua 

Cap'-a-neus 

Ca-thar'-si-us 

Chal-co-con'-dy-lc» 

Cic-n-ri'-mu 

BY-zy-ge 

Cal-Ii-ge-nef-a 

Ca-pel-i-d'-nu* 

Ca-ti-e'-nus 

Chal-cD'-don 

Ci-dd'-rU 

Byb'-lie 

Cal-lig' -a-nes 

Ca-pel'-la 

Cat-l-li'-na 

Chal'-con 

CilMx 

By'-zas 

Cal-lim'-a-chns 

Cap'-er 

Ca-ti'-li-u* 

Cha]-co3'-the-ne» 

Cil'-l* 


Cal-lim'-e-don 

Cap'-e-tua 

Cat'-i-us 

Chal-l-nf-tia 

Cil'-l&a 


Cal-li-mor'-ph us 

Caph'-a 

Cat'-o 

Clia-mae'-le-on 

Cil'-nl-l 

Ca'-an-thu* 

Cal-ll'-nes 

Caph'-o 

Ca-to'-ui-ua 

Cham'-y-ne 

Cf-lo 

Cab'-a-dea 

Cal-ll-nr-chus 

Cap'-i-to 

Cafc-tu-mS'-rus 

Char'-ax 

Cim'-ber 

Ca -bar' -mis 

Cal-lf-nus 

Cap-i-to-ll'-nns 

Ca-tul'-lus 

Cha-rax'-ua 

Cf-mon 

Ca-bas'-l-las 

Cal'-li-o-pe 

Ca-prd'-ri-ua 

Cat'-ua 

Char'-ea 

Cin'-a-don 

Ca-ber-ri 

Cal-ll-S'-pl-ns 

Ca-pra.tf.na 

Cau'-ca-lua 

Char-l-clef-dea 

Cin-ae'-thon 

Ca'-ca 

Cal-liph'-a-na 

Cap-rY-o-lua 

Can'-con 

Char-t-clef-tua 

Cin-ae'-thua 

Cd'-cus 

Cal'-li-phon 

Cap'-ta 

Cau-df-noa 

Char'-l-clea 

Cin-cln-nd'-toB 

Cd'-d i-ua 

Cal-lip'-pl-dea 

Ca-pd'-aa 

Cau'-nia 

Clar-i-de'-mne 

Cin'-©-as 

C&d'-nill-us 

Cal-lip'-pua 

Cap'-ys 

Cau'-ai-ua 

Char-i-ld'-us 

Ci-nd'-ai-aa 

Cad'-mna 

Cftl-lif-rho-e 

Car 

Cav-a-rl'-nua 

Cbar-l-man'-dar 

Cin-gef-o-rix 

Cae-cif-i-a 

Cal-lia'-te 

Car-a-cal'-lt 

Cav'-a-rus 

Char'-ia 

Cin-gQ'-ni-ua 

C»-cU-i-d'-nu» 

Cal-listh'-e-nea 

Ca-rac'-ta-cua 

Ca-ya'-tri-na 

Cha-rls'-i-ua 

Cin'-na 

Cae-cil'-i-aa 

Cal-lia'-to 

Ca-rd'-nua 

Ce-ba-II'-nut 

CharM-ton 

Cin'-na-mui 

Cae-cf-na 

Cal-lis-to-nf-cua 

Ca-rau'-ai-us 

Ceb'-es 

Cha-rix'-«-na 

Cin'-y-r&s 

Cae'-cl-ua 

Cal-lis'-tra-tus 

Car-a-van'-ti-ua 

Cab'-ren 

Cha-rix'-e-nu* 

Cf-oa 

Caf-cu-lus 

Cal-lis'-tos 

Car'-bo 

Ca-bri'-o-nea 

Char -ma-das 

Cir'-rha 

Cae'-cua 

Cal-lit-c-lea 

Car'-cin-us 

Ce-cei'-des 

Char'-ml-das 

Cla'-pi-u» 

Cae-dic'-l-a 

Cal-lix'-e-nus 

Car'-ci-us 

Ce'-cropa 

Char-mf-nua 

Cia'-aens 

Cae-dic'-i-M 

Cal’.lo 

Car'-de-a 

Ce-dre'-nua 

Char'-mia 

Cis'-ai-daa 

Cae'-lea 

Cal'-lon 

Car-di-d'-nua 

Cei-o'-nl-us 

Cha-roe'-a-des 

Ci-te'-ri-Uf 

Cae-lea-ti'-ims 

Cal-o-cy'-ras 

Ca-re'-nes 

Ce-lae'-no 

Char' -on 

Cith-ae'-ron 

Cae'-li-a 

Cal-pe-td'-nna 

Car-fu-Ie'-noa 

Ca-le'-do-nea 

Cha-ron'-daa 

Ci'i’f-lia 

Cae-11 -o-m on-td' -nus 

Cal-pur'-ni-a 

Ca-ri'-nas 

Cel'-er 

Char'-opa 

Clan'-is 

Cte'-Ii-ua 

Cal-pur-ni-d'-noa 

Ca-rf-nus 

Ce'-le-us 

Char-o'-paa 

Cld'-rt 

Cae'-nis 

Cal-pur'-nl-us 

Ca-ria'-i-ua 

Cef-aus 

Char'-tas 

Clar'-l-uJ 

Cae-pd'-rl-u» 

Cal'-va 

Car'-l-ua 

Ce-nee'-us 

Clia-ryb'-dla 

Cld'-rus 

Cae'-pi-aa 

Cal-vaa'-ter 

Car-md'-nor 

Ceo'-cbri-a* 

Chef -Ion 

Claa'-ei-cua 

Cae'-pi-o 

Cal-ve'-na 

Car'-me 

Cen-so-ri'-uas 

Chei-lo'-nla 

Clau'-di-a 

Cae-rel'-ll-a 

Cal-ven'-ti-ua 

Car-men' -t* 

Cen-tau'-ri 

Chei-ris'-o-phu* 

Clau-di-d'-nna 

Cae'-sar 

Cal'-vi-a 

Car-men'-tla 

Cen-te'-ni-ua 

Chei'-ron 

Clau'-di-ui 

Cae-aar'-I-on 

Cal-vf-na 

Car'-na 

Cen'-tho 

Chel'-i-don 

Clau'-aus 

Ge-sar'-i-ne 

Cal-vl'-nus 

Car-nS'-a-dea 

Cen-tum'-a-luB 

Che-lid'-o-nia 

Cle-ae-ne'-tna 

Cae-aen'-ni-us 

Cal-vis'-i-us 

Car-ng'-i-us 

Ce-phalM-on 

Che'-opa 

Cle-an'-dar 

Ge-ae'-ti-us 

Cal'-vus 

Car-nd'-ll-us 

Ceph'-a-lon 

Cbe'-ra 

Cle-an'-dri-daj 

Cae'-al-a 

Cal'-y-be 

Car-pd'-thi-ua 

Ceph'-a-lua 

Cher'-si-phron 

Cle-an'-thea 

Ge-ai-d'-nos 

Cal'-y-ce 

Car-phyl'-li-dei 

Ca'-phaua 

Chf-lo 

Cle-ar'-chua 

Cee'-si-ue 

Cal '-y -don 

Car-pi-nd'-ti-na 

Ceph-i-ao-d5'-nu 

Chi-m»'-ra 

Cle-ar'-i-daa 

Cae-sY-ui-a 

Cal-y-d5'-ni-os 

Car'-pi-o 

Ceph-l-sod'-o-tna 

Chi-o-mar'-a 

Cie-do'-ni-ua 

Cce-so-nf-nua 

Ca-lyn'-thus 

Car-popb'-o-rl 

Ce-phia'-o-phon 

Chf-on 

Cle-ein'-po-roa 

Cse-au-le'-noa 

Ca-lyp'-ao 

Car-rhe'-nes 

Ce-phia'-aua 

Chf-on-a 

Clei-de'-mia 

Cae-tro'-ni-us 

Cam-a-tY-rua 

Car'-ri-naa 

Ceph'-ran 

Chi-on'-i-det 

Clef-ge-noa 

Caf-o 

Cam -ban '-lea 

Car-aig-nd'-tuf 

Car 

Chf-on-ia 

Clef-ni-ai 

Ca*l -5' -nos 

Cam-bY-sea 

Car-au-lY-i-u* 

Ce-ram'-bu* 

Chf-oa 

Cler-nia 

Ca-f-cua 

Ca-mef-rna 

Car-te'-i-us 

Cer'-a-mcui 

Chi-tS'-na 

Clet-nom'-a-cbm 

Ca-i-e'-ta, 

Ca-me'-li-us 

Car'-tha-lo 

Cer'-cl-daa 

Chf-na 

Clef-o 

Cd'-i-ns 

Ca-me'-n® 

Car-til'-l-ns 

Cer'-co 

Chlae-ne-ti 

Clela'-the-nea 

Cal'-a-ber 

Ca-men-i-d'-ta 

Car'-tl-man-da-a 

Car-co'-pe* 

Chlu'-a 

Clei-tag'-o-rt 

Cal-ac-tf-nns 

Cam-er-f-nua 

Ca'-ras 

Cer'-copa 

ChlorMi 

Clel-tar'-chni 

Cal'-a-mis 

Cam'-era 

* Car-vii'-l-m 

Cer^-cy-on 

ChlCr'-us 

Clef-te 

Cal-a-mf-tea 

Ca.mir.lt 

Car-vil'-l-us 

Cer-«-S'.l!a 

Chncv-do-md'-ri-aa 

Clei-to-dS'-mus 

Cal' -a -nos 

Ca-mil'-lus 

Car-y-d'-tls 

Car'-ea 

Choe'-rl-lna 

Clei-tom'-«-chu» 

Cal'-as 

Ca-mls'-sa-re* 

Ca-rya'-ti-ua 

Ca-rin'-tbu» 

Chrer-o-boa'-cna 

Clei-ton'-y-mna 

Ca-ld'-ri-us 

Cam-pd'-nos 

Ca-rys'-tua 

Cer-o-ea'-aa 

Cho-mat-i-d'-nm 

Cler-to-phon 

Cal-a-tl'-nua 

C&m-pas'-pe 

Cas'-ca 

Cer-re-tfi'-nus 

Chon-do-md'-ri-m 

Clef-tna 
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Clg'-mens 

Com'-mo-dus 

Oras'-aua 

Cur'-aor 

Dam-ip'-pus 

De-mS'-des 

Cle-ob'-ia 

Com-ne'-na 

Craa'-tin-us 

Cur-til'-l-u8 

Dam '-is 

De-mae'-ne-tue 

Cle-o-bG'-le 

Com-Dg'-nna 

Cra-tte'-ia 

Cur'-ti-us 

Da'-mo | 

De-mag'-o-raa 

Cle-o-bu-H'-na 

Cd'-mua 

Crat'-er-os 

Cus'-pi-us 

Da-mocb'-a-ris 

De-ma-ra'-ta 

Cle-o-bG'-lua 

Con-col'-e-ras 

Crat'-ea 

Cy-s-uu'-tes 

DS'-mo-cles 

De-ma-ri'-tus 

Cla-och'-a-rea 

Con-col-i-ta'-nna 

Crat-e-sip'-o-lia 

Cy'-a-ne 

Da-moc'-ra-tes 

De-mar' -cboa 

Cle-oc'-ri-tua 

Coo-cor'-di-a 

Crat-e-aip'-pi-das 

Cy-a-nip'-pns 

Da-moc'-ri-tna 

De-mar'-e-te 

Cle-o-dae'-us 

Coo-di-S'-nus 

Crat'-e-vas 

Cy'-a-tbus 

Da-mog'-e-ron 

De-m§'-ter 

Cle-o-de'-mua 

Con'-i-ua 

Cra-tl'-nua 

Cy-ax'-a-res 

DS'-moo 

De-me-tri-S'-mu 

Cle-ce'-tas 

Con'-nua 

Cra-tip'-pus 

Cyb'-e-le 

Da-moph'd-lus 

De-me'-til.us 

Cle-oin'-a-chos 

Con' -on 

CrS'-tor 

Cych'-reus 

Dam'-o-plion 

Dem-i-a'-nufl 

Cle-om'-bro-tus 

Co-nd'-neua 

Cra'-tos 

Cy-cli'-a-daa 

Da-moph'-y-ls 

D6'-ml-phon 

Cle-o-mg'-des 

Con' -6a 

Crat'-y-lua 

Cy'-clo-pe8 

Dam-o-stra'-ti-a 

De-mi-ur'-gua 

Cle-om'-a-nes 

Coo-aen'-tes 

Cre-mG'-ti-ua 

Cyc'-nus 

Dam-o-atrS'-tus 

De'-mo 

Cle-o-myt'-ta-de« 

CoD-aen'iti-us 

Cre'-on 

Cyd'-as 

Da-mot' -e-lea 

Ds-moc'-e-dea 

Clg'-on 

Con-aev'-i-ua 

Cre-opb'-y-lua 

Cyd'.I-as 

Da-mox'-e-nua 

De-moch'-a-res 

Cle-d'-ns 

Con-aid'-bua 

Crep-e-re'-i-us 

Cy-dip'-pe 

Dan'-a-e 

De-mo -clef -tas 

Cle-o-nf-c* 

Con'- stans 

Crea 

Cy-dip'-pua 

Da-na'-i-des 

De'-mo-clea 

Cls-o-ni'-cua 

Con-atan'-ti-a 

Crea'-cene 

Cyd'-on 

Dan'-a-ua 

Ds-moc -o-on 

Cle-on'd-dea 

Con-atan-ti'-na 

Cres-cd'-ni-us 

Cy-dd'-ni-a 

Daph'-i-ta8 

De-moc'-o-i>us 

Cle-oo'-y-mus 

CoD-atan-tr-nua 

Crea'-i-las 

Cy-do'-ni-ua 

Daph-nai'-a 

De-mnc'-ra-tes 

Cle-o-pat'-ra 

Con-atan'-ti-ua 

Cre'-al-us 

Cyl'-la-rua 

Daph-nae'-ua 

De-moc'-ri-nea 

Cla-o-phan'-tus 

Con'-sus 

Cres-phon'-tea 

Cyl'-len 

Daph'-oe 

De-moc'-ri-tus 

Cls'-o-phon 

Co'-on 

Cre'-te 

Cyl-le'-ns 

Daph'-nla 

De-mod '-a-maa 

Cla-op-toi'-e-inua 

Cd'-phen 

Crg'-tens 

Cyl-lS'-ci-ua 

Daph-nop'*a-tes 

De-inod'-o-cus 

Cls-oa'-tra-tus 

Co-po'-ci-ua 

CrS'-theos 

Cyl'-on 

Daph'-nua 

De-mol'-e-oo 

Cle-ox'-e-nus 

Cop'-reus 

Crg'-thon 

Cy-moth'-o-e 

Dap'-yx 

De-mol'-e-ua 

CH'-ta 

Cor'-ax 

Crg'-ti-coa 

Cyo-ae-gei'-rus 

Dar'-da*nua 

De'-mon 

Clim'-a-cus 

Cor'-bia 

Cre-G'-sa 

Cyn-ee'-tlius 

Da-rei'-us 

De-mo-caa'-8a 

Clo-a-cf-na 

Cor'-bu-lo 

Cri-nag'-o-ras 

Cy-nis'-ca 

Dar'-ea 

De-md'-nax 

Clo-di-5'-nua 

Cor'-da-ca 

Crf'-nas 

Cyn'-o 

Das'-i-ua 

De-mon'-i-ce 

Cld'-di-ua 

Cor'-dus 

Cri-nip'-pua 

Cyn-o-bel-li'-nufl 

Dat'-a-mes 

De-mon'-i-cua 

Clce'-li a 

Cor'-e 

Cri'-nla 

Cy-aor'-tea 

Dat-a-pher'-nes 

De-mopli'^-nea 

Clce'-li *ua 

Cor'-ft-di-us 

Crl'-non 

Cyn-o-eG'-ra 

Dat'-ia 

De-inopli'-i-iua 

Clon'-ae 

Co-rin'-nua 

Cria'-s-mia 

Cyo'-thi*a 

Dau'-naa 

Dsio'-o-pbon 

Clnn'-i-ua 

Co-rin'-thus 

Crfa-pl'-n* 

Cyn-ul'-chua 

Dan'-ri-aea 

De-moph'-o-oo 

Cld'-tbo 

Cor-i-o-la'*ous 

Cria-pin-il'-Ia 

Cy-nG'-rua 

Da'-vua 

De-mop-tol'-e-mua 

Clu-en'-ti-A 

Co-rip'-pua 

Cria-pi'-mis 

Cy-nus 

Dec-a-td'-phor-ua 

De-moa'-the-nea 

Clu-ea'-ti-ua 

Co-ris'-cua 

Cria'-pua 

Cyp-a-ria'-aui 

De-ceb'-a-lus 

De-mos'-tra-tua 

Clo-il'-i-us 

Cor-ne'-li-a 

Cria'-t* 

Cyp'-ri-a 

De-cen'-ti-us 

De-mot'-e-lea 

Chiv'd-* 

Cor-ne-li-4'^ins 

CrI'-aua 

Cyp-ri-S'-nua 

De-ci-a'-nus 

Dem-o-tt-mus 

CluvM-ua 

Cor-ng'-li-us 

CrltM-aa 

Cyp-ri-ge-nsI'- 

1 De-cid'-l-us 

De-mox'-e-nua 

Clym'-e-os 

Cor-nI'-a-des 

Crit-o-bG'-loa 

Cyp'-ris 

1 De-clm'4-us 

Dd'-mua 

Clym'-e-nua 

Cor'-ni-^en 

Crit-o-de'-mu* 

Cy-prog'-e«es 

Deo'-i-ua 

Den-drl'-tea 

Cly-taem-nes'-tra 

Cor-ni-fl'-ci-a 

Crit-o-l&'-us 

Cyp'-se-lua 

Deori-fi'-nua 

Den-dri'-tia 

Clyt'-i-a 

Cor-ni-fi'-cUua 

Cri'-ton 

Cy-re'-ne 

Dec'-ri-us 

Deo'-sua 

Clyt'-i-us 

Cor-oG'-tus 

Crl-td'-ni-ns 

Cy-rI'-*-dee 

Dec'-ta-dea 

Den-ta'-tu* 

Clyt-ua 

Co-rd'-bl-ua 

CiT-na 

Cy-ril'-lua 

Dec'-ti-on 

Den'-ter 

CnS'-gi-a 

Co- roe' -bus 

Crix'-ua 

Cyr'-nus 

Dec'-u-la 

Den' -to 

Cne'-mus 

Co-ro'-na 

Crd'-by-lus 

Cyr'mi-lua 

De-i-a-nef-ra 

Dg'-o 

Coid'-i-a 

Cor-o-nft'itus 

Cro-cd'-a-taa 

Cy'-rua 

De-lc'-o-on 

De-o-me-uef-A 

Cno'-pl-aa 

Co-rd'-nis 

Croc'-on 

Cy-tne'-ra 

De-i-da-mer-a 

Der-cyl'-li-daa 

Cnos'-aus 

Co-rd'-nus 

Croc' -ns 

Cytli-e-rel'-a 

Der-ma 

Der'-cy-lua 

CnQ'-plda 

Cor'-re-ua 

Croe'-aua 

Cy-th6'-ri-aa 

De-im'-a-cbua 

Der'-cy-nua 

CQ'-ca-lua 

Cor-un-ca'-oi-ua 

Cro'-raua 

Cy-thd'-ria 

Der-mas 

Der'-das 

Coc-ce-l-S'-nua 

Cor-vi'-nua 

Cron'-i-dea 

Cy-thg'-ri-us 

Dei-nar'-ohus 

Der-rhi-S'-tis 

Coc-ce'-i-ua 

Cor'-vua 

Cro-ni'-on 

Cyt-ia-ad'-rua 

DeS'-ni-as 

Dea-i-de'-ri-n« 

Coc'-cus 

Cor-y-ban'-tea 

Cron'-l-ua 

Cjr-zi-cua 

Dei-noch'-a-rea 

Dea-l-15'-us 

Cd'-clea 

Co-rycM-a 

Cron'-ns 


Dei-noc'-ra-teB 

Des-poe'-na 

C0-dl'-DU8 

Cor'-y-dus 

Crot'-ua 


DeJ-nol'-o-chus 

Deu-calM-on 

Co-do-man'-mis 

Cor'-y-las 

Crua 

Dab'-ar 

Dei-nom'-a-cha 

De-ver'-ra 

Co-dra'-tus 

Cor-y-phae'-a 

Cte'-ai-aa 

Dac'-tyl-i 

Dei-oom'-a-cbus 

Dex-am'^-nua 

Co'-drus 

Cor-y-phS'-si-a 

Cte-aib'-i-ns 

Dad'-is 

Dei-nom'-e-nea 

Dex-ic'-ra-tes 

Cce-les-ti'-nus 

Cor-y-thal'-li-a 

Ctd'-si-clea 

Doe-dal'd-on 

Dei'-ncn 

Dex -Ip'-pua 

Ooe-lea'-ti-os 

Cor / -y-thua 

Cte-ai-de'-mns 

Dae'-da-lus 

Dei-noa'-tra.tua 

Dex'-ter 

Cce-lf-o-moo-ti'-nua 

Coa-co'-ni-us 

Cte-si-la'-ua 

Da-et-ra 

De'-i-o-cea 

Dl'-a 

Cce'-li-us 

Coa'-mas 

Ctd-sil'-o-chiis 

Da'-es 

De-i'-o-chus 

Dl-a-de-mS'-tus 

Cce'-nua 

Cos-aioM-us 

Cte'-ai-phon 

D®-ton'-das 

De-i-d'-ne 

Dl-a-du-nien-l-S^nu# 

Cce-rat'-fi-daa 

Coa'-aua 

CtD-aip-pua 

Da-liip'-pua 

De-i-d'-neua 

Dl-se'-thua 

Co'-es 

Coa-su'-ti-a 

Cte'-ai-ua 

Da-im'-a-choa 

De-I'-o-j»e 

Di-ae'-ua 

Co-lae'-nia 

Coa-au-ti-5'.nu 

Cte-ayl'-la 

Da-i-phao'-tus 

De-i-o-pd'-a 

Di-ag'-o.raa 

Co-la x'-a-la 

Coa-au'-ti-ua 

Cub' -a 

Dal'-i-on 

De-i-o-pi'-tes 

Di-fi'-ns 

CdMi-aa 

Cot'-i-so 

Cu-bid'-i-na 

Dsl-mfi'-tl-us 

De-i-ot'-a-rua 

Di'-aa 

Col-la-ti'-nua 

Cot'-i-us 

Cul'-le-o 

Dfun-a-ge'-tus 

De-lph'-o-be 

Di-au'-lua 

Col-le' ga 

Cot'-ta 

Cul-le-d'doa 

Da-mag' -o-ras 

De-lpb'-o*bua 

Di-bG'-ta-des 

Col-lG'-thua 

Cot'-ti-na 

Cu-m5'-DU8 

Dam'-a-lis 

De-i-phoo'-tea 

Dl-cffi-ar'-chus 

Co-ld'-tes 

Cot'-y-la 

Cunc-ta'-tor 

Dam-a-ace'-nns 

De-ip'-y-l8 

Dt-cas'-o-clea 

Col-u-mel'-la 

Cot'-yo 

Cu-pr-do 

Da-mas'-ci-ua - " j 

De-lp'-y-lua 

Di-cce-og'-e-nea 

Co-lU'-tbua 

Co-tyt'-ta 

Cu-pI-en'-Di-os 

Dam -a -sip' -pus 

De'-li-a 

Di-cae'-us 

Co-mS'-nna 

Cra-n*'-* 

CG'-ra 

Da-mas -tea 

De'-li-us 

Di'-ce 

Co-ing'.tas 

Cra.n&'-'oa 

Co -re '-tea 

Dam'-a-aus 

Del'-li-us 

Dic'-e-ta* 

Co-min'-Una 

Cran'-tor 

Cur-i-ft'-ti-ua 

Dam'-e-aa 

Det-mst'-i-cus 

Dic'-on 

t Com-min-l*4'-mis 

Cras'-ei-nua 

CQ'-ri-o 

Dam-i-a 

Del-m&'-ti-UB 

Dic-tae'-ua 

Com'-mi-us 

Craa^abpes 

Cu-ri'-tia 

Dam-i-5'*nua 

Del-phin'-l-a 

Dlc'-te 

Com-mo-dl-fi'-nus 

Craa-ait'-hna 

Cu'-ri-<M 

Dam'-l-o 

Dsl'-phua 

Dic-tyn'-na 
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Dic'-lys 

Dl'-das 

DI'-di-us 

Dr-do 

Did-y-raar'-chus 

Did'-y-mus 

Di-es'-pi-ter 

Di-efl'-ches 

Di-etl'-chi-daa 

Dl-git'd-us 

Di-it'-re-phea 

Dil'di-ns 

Din-dy-me'-ne 

Di'-non 

Di-o-clel'-dea 

Di'-o-cles 

Di-o-cla-ti-S'-nuj 

Di-oc'-o-rus 

Di-o-dd'-roa 

Di-od'-o-tua 

Di'-o-gas 

Di-o-ge-nel'-a 

Di-og'-e-nes 

Di-o-ge-ni-i'-mis 

Di-og-ne'-tus « 

Dl-o-mS'-d© 

Di-o-me'-des 

Di-om'-e-dou 

Di-om'-i-lua 

Di'-o-mus 

Dr-on 

Dl-o-nse'-a 

Di-o'-na 

Di-o-ny'-ai-cisa 

Di-o-ny-si-do'-rus 

Di-o-ny'-sl-ua 

Di-o-ny'-ans 

Di-o-pei'-thes 

Di-oph'-a-nes 

Di-o-phan r -tua 

Di-o'-res 

Di-os-coiM-des 

Di-os-corM-ua 

Di-os'-co-rus 

Di-os-cft'-ri 

Di-os-cft'-ri -des 

Di-os'-cu-rua 

Di-o-tl'-ma 

Di-o-tl'-mus 

Di-o-tog'-e-nes 

Di-ot'-re-phea 

Di-dx'-ip-pe 

Dl-dx'-ip-pus 

Df-phMus 

Dipli'-ri-daa 

Di-poe'-nus 

Dir'-ce 

Dis 

Di-s5'-ri-ua 

Di-tal'-co 

Di'-ns 

Dl'-ves 

Div'd-co 

Div-i-ti'-a-CUJ 

Di-yl'-lus 

Doc'd-raus 

Do'-don 

Dol-a-bel'-la 

Dol'd-us 

Do! '-on 

Dol'-ops 

Do-ina-tl'-tes 

Do-mi-dQ'-ca 

Do-mitM-a 

Do-mi td-5'-nus 

Do-mi-til'-l* 

Do-mit'-i-ua 

Dom'-na 

Dom-nl'-nus 

Dom -nas 

Do-na'-ti-u* 

Do-na'-toi 

Don'-fcas 

Dor'-ceua 

Dd'-ri-eu* 


Do-ril'-lus 

Do-rlm'-a-chus 

Do'-ri-on 

Do'-ris 

Do-roth'-e-us 

Dor'-ao 

Du'-rus 

Du-ry-clel'-da# 

Dor'-y-clua 

Dor'-y-laa 

Dor-y-la'-ns 

Do-ryph'-o-rua 

Do-si'-a-das 

Do-sith'-e-oa 

Dos-se'-nua 

Do '-tig 

Dox-ap'-a-ter 

Uox-ip'-a-ter 

Drac'-on 

Dra-con'-ti-dea 

Dra-con'-tl-na 

Dre-pa'-ni-us 

Drim'-a-cua 

Drf'-mo 

Drom'-eus 

Drorad-ch»'-tea 

Drom-o-cler-dea 

Dro-raoo'-ri-dea 

Drom'-on 

Dru-sir-U 

Drft'-sus 

Dry' -a des 

Dry'-as 

Dry'-mon 

Dry'-o-pe 

Dry' -ops 

Dry-pe'-tia 

Dft'-hi-us 

Dft'-caa 

Du-cen'-ni-ui 

Du-cd'-ti-us 

Du-r-li-ns 

Dum-nor-lx 

DQ'-ris 

Du-rd’-nl-a 

Dym'-as 

Dy-na'-ml-ua 

Dyr-au'-les 

Dyr-rhsch'd-u* 

Dya-pon'-teua 


E-arM-noa 

Eb'-i-on 

E-hur-nns 

Ec-de'-mus 

Ec'-di-cus - 

Ec-e-bol'-i-os 

Ec-e-chef-ra 

Ech'-a-cius 

E-che c'-ra-tes 

Ech-e-cratf-i-des 

Ech-e-de'-mua 

Ecb-em-bro'-tns 

E-chem'-e-nes 

Ech'-e-mon 

Ech'-e-mua 

Ech-e-ng'-us 

Ech'-o-phroa 

Ech-e-phyl'-li-dei 

Ech-e-pd'-lus 

E-ches'-tra-tus 

Ech-e-tl'-mua 

Ech'-e-tlua 

Ech'-e-tns 

E-chid'-na 

E-chin'-a-dea 

E-chr-on 

Ech'd-na 

E'-cho 

E-cieC'-tus 

Ec-logM-us 

Ec-phan'-ti-de* 

Ed'-a-con 

E-do'-nua 


E-du'-li-cs 

E-ge'-ri-a 

E-ge'-ri-us 

Eg-e-al'-nua 

E-ges'-ta 

E-gii'd-ua 

Eg-nfi'-tl-a 

Eg-n&'-tl-ns 

Eg-na-tudg'd-na 

Ei-dom'-e-ne 

El-doth'-e-a 

Ei-Ier-thy-i-a 

Ei-on'-eas 

Ei-rg'-ne 

Ed»-tt'-si-us 

Ei-a-gab'-a-iu* 

El'-a-phua 

El'-a-ra 

El'-a-aus 

El'-a-tua 

E-lec'-tra 

E-lac'-try-on 

Elec-try-O'-na 

E-lec'-tua 

E-Iel'-ns 

El'-e-os 

El-e-phsn'-tia 

El-e-phe'-nor 

El-au-sr-na 

E-left' -sis 

E-left'-ther 

E-left'-ther-eus 

E-Iic' -a -on 

E-Uc'd-ua 

E-Iis'-sa 

El-ld’-pi-on 

El'-lopa 

Ei-pg'-nor 

El-pid'd-ua 

El-pi-nl'-ce 

Ei'-va 

El'-y-raus 

E-math '-1-on 

E'-ma-thus 

Em'-i-lus 

Em-men'- I -die 

Ein-psn'-da 

Em-ped'-o-cles 

Em'-po-dna 

Em-porM-us 

Em-pft'-as 

Ein'-py-lus 

En'-a-lua 

E-nan-ti-oph'-a-nea 

En-a-re'-phonrna 

Ea-cel'-a-duo 

En-col'-pl-us 

En-de'-is 

En'-di-us 

En-doe'-ua 

En-dym'-i-on 

E-nip'-eas 

Eu'-ni-a 

En'-ai-ns 

En-no'-di-as 

En'-no-mas 

En-or-ches 

En-tel'*lus 

En'-to-chus 

En-torM-a 

En-y-fi'-H-us 

En'-y*o 

E'-os 

E-pac # -t«-us 

E-pae'-ne-tua 

E-pag'-a-thus 

E-pai'-ne 

E-pain-i-non'-das 

E-paph-ro-dl'-tus 

Ep'-a-phue . 

Ep-ar'-chi-des 

E-pel'-geu* 

E-pai'-ua 

E-per'-a-tna 

Eph'-e-anj 


Eph-i-al'-tea 
E-phi-ci-A'-noa 
E-phip'-pus 
Eph'-o-rua 
Eph'-y-ra 
Ep-i-ba-te'-ri-u* 
EiM-caa'-to 
Ep-i-ce-leils'-ta 
E-pich'-a-ria 
Ep-i-char'-mn* 
Ep-i-clel'-daa 
Ep'-I-clea 
E-pic'-ra-tea 
Ep-lc-te'-tua 
Ep-i-cft'-rl-us 
Ep-i-cll'-rua 
Ep-i-cy'-des 
Ep-l-dan'-rua 
E-pid'-i-na 
Ep-l-do'-tea 
E-pig , -e-nea 
Ep-i-ge'-ni-na 
E-pig'-o-ni 
i E-pig'-o-nua 
Ep-i-iy'-cua 
E-pim'-a-choa 
Ep-i-me'-dea 
Ep-i-mg'-ni-dee 
Ep-i-me -theua 
Ep-i-nl'-cus 
E-piph'-a-nea 
Ep-i-pM'-ni-na 
E-pip'-o-la 
E-pis'-the-nes 
E-pis'-tro-phoa 
E-pit'-a-das 
Ep-i-ther / -aes 
E-poc'-il-lus 
E-pd'-na 
E-po'-peus 
E-pop'-si-ua 
Ep-o-red'-o-rix 
Ep'.pi-us 
Ep-po-ni'-ux 
E'-py-tus 
E-qnes'-ter 
E-qui'-ti-us 
Er-a-sin'-i-daa 
Er-a-aia'-trx-tna 
E-ras'-tas 
E-rat'-i-d* 
Er'-a-to 

Er-a-tos'-the-nes 
Er-a-tos'-tra-tua 
Er'-a-tus 
Er'-e-bos 
E-re ch '-theua 
Er'-e-sua 
Er-eu-thal'-i-on 
Er-gam'-e-nes 
Er'-ga-na 
Er-gi-as 
Er-gl'-nus 
Er-i-boe'-a 
Er-i-bd'-tea 
Er-ic*thon'-i-ua 
E-rid'-a-noa 
E-rig'-o-na 
E-rig'-o-nus 
Er-i-gy'-i-ua 
E-rin'-na 
E-ria'-nys 
Er-I-5'.pis 
E-riph'-a-nit 
Er'-i-phus 
Er-i-phyMe 
Er-i-phy'-iua 
Er'-is 

Er-I-ft'-nl-us 
E-roph'-i-lua 
Er'-o-pon 
Er'-oa 

E-ro-ti-S'-nua 
E-ro'-ti-ua 
E-rft'-ci-a 


Erx'-i-aa 

Er-y-cl'-na 

E-ryo'-I-na 

Er-j-man'-thoa 

Er -y-mas 

Er-y^lch’-thon 

E-ryth'-rua 

Er'-yx 

Er-yx-im'-a-choa 

Es-qui-ll'-nua 

Et-e-ar'-chue 

Et-e-d'-cles 

Et-e-d'-clus 

Et-a-o-nT-cu# 

Et-e-d'-nos 

Et-rus-cil'Ja. 

E-tnw'-ctw 

E-tym'-o^Jla* 

Eft'-bl-ua 

En-bce'< 

Eu-boe'-na 

Eu-ho'-taa 

Eu-btl'-ie 

Eu-ba'-ieua 

Eu-bft'-li-de* 

Ea-bft'-lua 

Eu-cad'-mua 

Eu-cam'-pl-da* 

Eu-cheir 7 

Eu-chelr'-us 

Eu-chg'-noc 

Eu-cherM-ft 

En-elel'-a 

Eu-clel'-dee 

Eu'-cles 

Eu'-cio-ns 

Eu'-cra-tes 

Eu-crar-i-dee 

Euc-te'-mon 

En-dae'-mon 

Eu-dam'-i^ias 

Eu-da'-mus 

Eu-dd'-rans 

Eu-dic'-i-ua 

Eu-di'-cua 

Eu-doc'-i-a 

Eu-do'-ra 

Eu-dd'-rua 

Eu-doxM-a 

Eu-dox'-i-us 

Eu-dox'-ua 

Ea'-ga-mon 

Eu'-geo-es 

Eu-geo-i-a'-nua 

Eu-gen'-I-cus 

Eu-geo'-i-us 

Eft'-ge-on 

Eu-grsm'-mua 

Eu -graph'd -us 

Ea-hg'-mer-oa 

Eu'-ho-dus 

En-lse'-ns 

Eu-log'-i-uo 

Eu'-ma-chna 

Eu-mse'-us 

Eu-tnar'-i-das 

Eft'-mar-us 

Eu-math'd-ua 

Eu-me'dua 

Eu'-men-es 

Eu-mea'd-dea 

Eu-men'd-us 

Eum-nga'-tu« 

Eu-mni'-pua 

Eu-nap'-i-us 

Eu-nel'-ce 

Eft'-neus, Eu'-ne-us 

Eft'-ni-cu9 

Eu-nom'-i-a 

Eu-nom'd-ua 

Eu'-no-mua 

Ea-nd'-oes 

Eu-nos'-tua 

Eil'-nus 

Eu-pal'-«-mn* 


Ea-pal'-i-nua 
Eu'-pa-tor 
Eu'-pa-tra 
Eu-pef-thef. 
Eu-phan'-tu* 
Eu-phe'-me 
Eu-phg'-mus 
Eu-phor'-bui 
Eu-phord-on 
Eu'-phra-dea 
Eu-phrS'-nor 
Eu-phrS'-si-u* 
Eu-phrfi'-te# 
Eft'-phron 
Eu-phron'-i^«». 
Eu-pbron'-i-ua 
Eu-phros'-y-no 
Ea-pith'd-oa 
EQ'-plus 
Eu-pol'-e-mua 
Eu'-podis 
Eu-pnm'-pi-da* 
Eu-pom'-pua 
Eu'-pre-pea 
Eu-rip'd-dee 
Eu-ro'-pa 
Eu-ro'-pua 
Eft'-rops 
Eu-rd'-taa 
Eu-ry'-a-le 
Eu-ry'-adua 
Eu-ry-a-nas'-a* 
Eu-ry'-a-nax 
Eu-ryh'-a-tea 
Eu-ryb'-a-tus 
Eu-ryb'd-a 
Eu-ry-bJ'-a-dei 
Eu-ry-cler-a 
- Eu-ry-clel'-dw 
Ed'-ry-clea 
Eu-ry c'-ra-tes 
Eu-ryd'-a-mas 
Eu-ry-dam'-i-dai- 
Eu-ryd'd-ce 
Eu-ry l'-o-on 
Eu-ryl'-o-chua 
En-rym'-a-chua 
Eu-ry-md'-de 
Eu-rym'-e-don 
Eu-ryn'-o-me 
Eu-ryn'-o-in ua 
Eu-ry -pha'-mna 
EQ'-ry-phon 
EQ'-ry-pon 
Eu-ry p-tol'-e-mo* 
Eu-ryp'-ydua 
Eu-rys'^i-cea 
Eu-ry-ster-noa 
Eu-rya'-the-nea 
Eu-rys'-theua 
Eu-ryt'-i-on 
Eil'-ry-tna 
Eu-seh'-I-ua 
Eus-tS'-thi-us 
Eus-then'd-na 
Eu-stoch'-i-ua 
Eu-atra'-ti-ua 
Eu-tel'-i-daa 
Eu-ter.pe 
Eu-thS'-li-ua 
Eu'-thi-aa 
Eu'-thy-clea 
Eu-thyc'-ra-tea 
Eu-thy-de'*mua 
Eu-thym’-a-aea 
Eu-thym'-e-dea 
Eu-thym'd-daa 
Eu-thyra'4-dea 
Eu-thy'-mua 
Eu-toc'-i-us 
Eu-tol'-mi-ua 
Eu-trap'-edua 
Eu-trg'-si-tea 
Kn-trop'd-a 
Eu-trop'd-ua 
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Etf-ty-ches 

FS'-bru-us 

Eu-tych-i-ft'-oua 

Fe-lF-ci-taa 

Eo-tych'-i-det 

FT-lix 

Eu-tych'-l-ns 

Feo-ee-tel'-la 

Eu-xen'*i-d» 

Fe'-ni-na 

Eu-xeoM-das 

Fe-rtT-tri-ua 

Ea-xen'-i-dea 

Fe-rd'-ni-a 

Kilx'-e-naa 

Fei'-ox 

Eux-ith'-e-aa 

Fes-ti'-vus 

E-vad'*ne 

Fes'-tua 

E-raech'-me 

Fi-de'-oas 

E-vee'-mon 

FId'-es 

E-vse'-ce-tn* 

Fi-dic-u-U'-nl-ua 

E-vag'-o-raa 

Fid'-i-ua 

E-v&g'-ri-aa 

Fig'-o-laa 

E-val'-ces 

Ftm'-bri-a 

E-v&n'-der 

Fir- in 5' -n us 

E-vin'-e-moa 

FIr-mi-S'-nus 

E-van'-ge-Jna 

Fir'-mi-cua 

Ev-an-orM-das 

Fii'-mi-us 

E-van'-tbea 

Flr'-mus 

E-van'-thi-ua 

Fia'-tua 

E-vaF-cbus 

Flac-ci-o5'-tor 

E-vath'-lus 

Flac'-cus 

K.vax 

Fla-cil'-l» 

E-vei'-pi-des 

F15'-meu 

E-vel-pis'-tot 

Fla-min-r-mis 

E-vel'-thon 

Fla-mio'-i-us , 

E-vg'-mer-us 

Flara'-ma 

E-vg'-nl-as 

F15'*vi-a 

E-vS'-oor 

Fla-ri-C.'-nua 

E-vg'-oua 

FlS'-vi-ua 

E-vg'-res 

F15'-vaa 

E-ver'-ge-te» 

FlS'-ra 

E-ver'-sa 

Flo-reu-ti'-uus 

Ev'-e-tes 

Flo-ri-a'-nus 

E-vod-i-ft'-DUi 

Flo'-rus 

E-vod'-i-us 

Fb'-ca 

Ev'-o-dua 

Fo'-cas 

Ex-ad'-i-us 

Fon-tS'-nua 

Ex-ffi'-D6-tas 

Fon-td'd-a 

Ex-itM-ua 

Fon-te'-i-oa 

Ex-«Q-per-Ao'.tl-us 

Fon-ti-uS'-lia 

Ex-sn.-per-a-t6'-ri-u8 

Fon'-tus 

Ex-su-perM-us 

For'-nax 

E-re-ki-S'doa 

For-td'-us 

/ 

For-t n-na-ti-fi'-nua 

Fa-bS'-tus 

Fran'-go 

Fron-ti'-nua 

Fa-berM-us 

Fron'-to 

FabddF-nas 

Fra'-gl 

Fa-bfl'-l-na 

Fu-fic'-i-us 

Fab '-i -us 

Fn-fld'-i-ua 

Fi-bric'-i-us 

Fu-flt'-i-aa 

Fa-bo l'-lna 

F&'-fl-na 

Fa-cuo'-dua 

Fal-cr-ni-us 

Fad'-i-a 

Ful-gen'-ti-us 

Fa-dii'-la 

Fal'-lo 

Fad'-l-ua 

Ful-15'-ni-us 

Fad'-ns 

FnT-vi-a 

Fal'-a-cer 

Fol-vI^S'-nua 

Fa-lan'-i-ua 

Ful'-vi-ns 

Fal-dd'4-ua 

FnT-vus 

Fal'-co 

Fun-di'-nl-a 

Fal-cb'-nl-* 

Fon-di'-ni-us 

Far -co-la 

Fnn'-do-lua 

Fadis'-coa 

Fa-nis-u-15'-mu 

Fal'-to 

Fur-fi'-rd-us 

Fan'-go 

Fu-rf-na 

Fan'-ni-a 

Fa'-ri-as 

Ftn'-ni-us 

Fur'-ni-as 

Fas'-ci-nua 

Fus-ci-S'-oua 

Fas-tid'-i-og 

Fos'-cns 

Fsu'-ci-na 

FS'-iua 

FauMa 

JW-nas 

Fias'-t* 

Gab'-ba 

Fana-tf-n* 

Ga-b»'-us 

Fana-tf-ima 

Ga-bi-ni*5'-ou» 

Faua'-tn-lua 

Ga-br-nl-us 

Fans' -toa 

Gab'-i-us 

Fiv-en-tr-nca 

Gi'-bri-aa 

Fa-vC'-ni-os 

Ga-brl-€'-lui 

Fav-o-rf-noa 

Gad'-*-taa 

Fe'-bria 

G*'-» 


Gse-€'-o-chua 

GlAu'-ci-as 

Gse-tti'-li-cua 

Glaa'-cl-dea 

G5'-i-oa 

Glao'-ci-oo 

G»r-a 

Glau-cip'-pua 

Gal-a-tef-a 

Glau'-con 

Gal'-*- too 

Glau-con'-o-me 

Ga-lax'-i-ua 

Glatf-cua 

Gal'-ba 

GlicM-a 

Ga-le'-oe 

Glic'-i-us 

Ga-ltT-naa 

Glob'-u-lua 

Gal-e-d'-tae 

Gios 

Ga-le'-ri-a 

Gins 

Ga-le-ri-S'-nua 

Glyc'-as 

Ga-le'-ri-as 

G!yc'-e-ra 

Gal'-e-os 

Giy-ce'-ri-ua 

Gai'-ga-coa 

Glyc'-i-as 

Ga-lin'-thi-as 

Glyc'-Is 

Gal'-la 

Glyc'-ou 

Gal-li-cS’-oua 

Gme'-ua 

Gal-li-g'-na 

Gua-tbce'-na 

Gal-li-g'-oas 

Gue-aip'-pua 

GaF-li-o 

GnF-pbo 

Gal'*U-us 

Goo-sid'-i-cus 

Gai-lo'-oi-na 

G5'-bry-as 

Gar-lua 

GoF-gua 

Gal'-vi-* 

Goo'-a-tus 

Ga-mS'-li-I 

Gon'-gy-lna 

Gan-nas'-cm 

Gor-di-fi'-oaa 

G&n'-nys 

Gor'-di-us 

G«n-y-m5'-des 

Gor'-dys 

Gar'-ga-ros 

Gor'-ga-sus 

Gar-gid ,'-ns 

Gor'-ge 

Gar-go -ni-us 

Gor'-gi-as 

GarM-das 

Gor'-gi-das 

Gan'-da 

Goi'-gi-ou 

Gau-den'-ti-a» 

Gor'-go 

Gso'-ra-da* 

GoF-gon 

G&'-wua 

Gor-goo'*i-oe 

GS'-za 

Gor-gO'-pas 

Ge-gS'-fcm 

Gor'-go a 

Ge-lS'-oor 

Gor'-tys 

Ge-lS'-ai-ua 

Grac-cha'-oua 

Gel'-i-mer 

Grac'-chua 

Gel'-li-aa 

Gra-cil'-i-a 

Gei'-li-ua 

Grac'-i-lis 

Gei'-on 

Gra-dF-voa 

Ge-lo'-nns 

Grse'-« 

Gem'-i-na 

Gree-cgM-us 

Ge-iniu'-i-na 

Grae-cF-uus 

Gem'-i-ous 

Grae'-cua 

Ge-mis'-tns 

Gra-ui-i'-nua 

Ge-oes'-i-os 

Gra-oF-cua 

Ge-ne-tae'-ua 

Gr5'-nl-ua 

Ge-oeth'-li-ua 

Grap'-tus 

Ge-ne-tyl'-iis 

Gra-sid'-i-ua 

Gen'-c-trix 

Gri'-ta 

Ge-nr-ci-ua 

GrS'-ti-ae 

Gen-n5'-di-ua 

Gra-tl-a'-nua 

Geu'-ser-io 

Gra-tid'-i-a 

Gen'-ti-ua 

Gra-tid-l-a'-oua 

Ge-oF-gi-oa 

Gra-tid'-i-ua 

Gepb-y-rse'-i 

Gr5'-ti-oa 

Ge-ra^-ua 

Grfc'-tua 

Ger'-a-oa 

Gre-geu'-tl-ua 

Ge-raa'-i-mna 

Greg'-o-ras 

Ger-mS'-oi-cus 

Gre-go-ri-fi'-nua 

Ger-mi'-nua 

Gre-g3'-rl-u? 

Ger-urf-nas 

Gros'-phua 

GcF-on 

Gryl'-li-oo 

Ge-ron'-ti-aa 

GrylMua 

Ge-ros'-tra-tos 

Giy'-oa 

Ger'-y-oo 

Gry-n§'-ug 

Ges'-i-oa 

Gry'-nua 

Get'-* 

Gryps 

Gi-gan'-fca* 

Go-ios'-sa 

Gil'-do 

Gnn'-da-mund 

Gil'-lo 

Gnr'-gus 

Gil'-los 

Got'-ta 

Gls'-co 

or-** 

Git'-i-*-da» 

Gy-gae'-t 

Glab'-cr 

GF-ges 

GlaV-rl-o 

Gy-llp'-poa 

Glapb'-y-ra 

Gyl'-la 

Glan'-co 

Gy-nae-co-tbce'-nas 

GJau'-ci-* 

CyF-ton 


Ha-biu'-nas 

Hel'-i-coo 

HabM-tua 

He-li-co'-ui-oa 

Hab'-ron 

Hg'-li-o 

Ha-broo'-i-choa 

He'-li«o-cIe8 

Hi'-des 

He-li-o-dO'-rua 

Ha-dri-a'-ous 

He-ii-o-gab'-a-la* 

Hse'-mon 

He'-ll-os 

Hte'-moa 

Hg'-li-ua 

Hag'-uo 

He-lix'-os 

Hal'-cy-o-oc 

Hel-lad'-i-ua 

Hal'-cy*o-oeua 

Hel-lS'-nl-cua 

na-le'-sus 

Hel'-Iaa 

HalM-a 

Hel'-ie 

Hal l-ac'-moo 

Hel'-ieo 

HaM-ar'-tus 

Hei-lO'-ru* 

Hal-l-uie'-de 

Hel-lo'-ti-i 

Hal'-i-os 

Hel-pld'-i-oa 

Hal-ir-rhoth'd-oa 

Hei'-vi-a 

Hal-i-thed-aes 

Hel-vid'-i-ua 

Hal'-raua 

Hel'-vi-oa 

Hal-o-syd'-ne 

Hem-er-6’-8i-* 

Ham'-il-car 

He-mf-na 

Ham-mO'-ni-ua 

He-mith'-e-on 

Hamp-sic'-or-a 

He-ni'-o-che 

Hau'-nl-bel 

He-nF-o*cboa 

Hau-nlbal-li-fi'-nus 

He-phses'-ti-oo 

Han'-no 

He-pbaes'-tua 

Haj-ma'-ti-oa 

Hep-tap'-o-rua 

Har-m eo -o-pQ'-lus 

He'-r& 

Har-mo'-di-ua 

He rS'-cle-a 

Har-mo'-ni-a 

He-ra-cleF-d® 

HaF-pa-gus 

He-ra-cleF-de* 

HaF-pa-lus 

He-ra-cler-tus 

Har-pal'-y-ce 

He-ra'-cle-o 

Har-pio'-oa 

He-ra-cle-o-do'-ro# 

Har'-po-cras 

He-ra'^le-on 

Har-po-cra'-ti-on 

He-ra<Ie-d'-oa« 

Har-py'-i-ae 

Hc'-ia-clea 

Has'-drn-bai 

He-ra-cli-S'-nua 

Ha-ter-i-S'-nua 

He-rS'-cli-us 

Hi-terM-us 

He'-ra-con 

Heb-do-mag'-e-tea 

He*rag'-«-raa 

Ile'-bc 

He'-raa 

Hec'-a-be 

Her'-cu-lea 

Hec-a-er'-ge 

Her-cQ'-Ii-ua 

Hec-s-er'-gus 

Her-cy-na 

Hec'-a-le 

Her-d5'-ni-us 

Hec-a-roS'-de 

He'-re-as 

Hec-a-tae'-os 

He-reo'-ni-a 

Hec'-a-te 

He-reo'-ui-oa 

Hec-a-to-dS'-rua 

He-riF-lua 

Hec-a-tom'-oua 

Her-mag'-o-ras 

Hec'-a-ton 

Her-ma-oQ'-bis 

Hec'-tor 

Her-m iph-ro-dF-tn*. 

Hec'-a-ba 

Her-mg'-pi-aa 

HS'-dy-le 

Her-raaF-chaa 

Hfi'-dy-lus 

HeF-mss 

He-gel'-c-oa 

Her-tneF-as 

He-gel'-o-cbaa 

Her-mer'-i-cua 

He-gS'-moo 

Her'-mes 

He-geiu'-o-ue 

Her-mS'-si-a-nax 

Ile-gc-san'-der 

Her-miu'-i-ua 

He-ge-san'^lri-das 

Her-mF-ou8 

He-ges-a-rS'-tus 

Her'-ml-on 

He-ge-aF-a-nax 

Her-mF-o-ne 

He-gS'-si-as 

Her-mip'-pua 

He-ges-i-dg'-mus 

Her-raoch'-area 

He-gee-ig'-o-nus 

Her'-mo-cies 

He-gea-l-li'-os 

Her-moc-ra-tea 

He-ges-il'-o-cbua 

Her-moc'-re-on 

He-ges'-i-oua 

Her-mo dd'-roa 

He-ge-aip'-poa 

Her-mO'-dus 

He-ge-sip'-y-la 

Her-mog'-e-oes 

He-ge-sis'-tra-tua 

Her-mo-ge o-i-S '-noti 

He-gg'-tor 

Hcr-m o-15'- us 

Hei-mar'-rce-ne 

Her-raoF-y-coa 

HeF-na 

HeF-znoo 

Hel'-a-ra 

Her^mon'-y-mua 

He-ler-us 

Her-mopb'-i-los 

HeF-e-na 

Her-mo-tF-moa 

HeF-e-ooa 

H6'-ro 

He'-li-a-d® 

He-r6 -dea 

Ile-lf-a-nax 

He-ro-dHF-MA. 

HeM-cS'-on 

He-rodM-cue 

HS'-li-ce 

He-ro-d6'-raa 
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H e-rod' -o-tua 

Hip-poth'-o-ne 

Hyp'-aeus 

He'-ron 

Hip'-pya 

Hyp'-ai-cies 

He-roph'-i-ie 

Hir-pf'-nus 

Hyp-aic'-ra-tee 

He-roph'-i-ius 

Hii'-ri-us 

Hyp-sip'-y-ie 

He-ros'-tra-tua 

Hir'-ti-aa 

Kyp'-aua 

Her'-ae 

Hir-tu-iei'-ua 

Hyr-cS'-nus 

Her-sil'-i-a 

His'-pa-ia 

Hyr'-i-eua 

Her'-ths 

Hia'-pai-lua 

Hyr-ne'-tho 

He-aig'-o-nus 

His'-po 

Hyr'-ta-cua 

He'-ai-o-dua 

Hia-ti-se'-a 

Hya'-mon 

Ile'-ai-on-e 

Ris-ti-ce'-us 

Hya-tas'-pea 

Hes-perM-dea 

Hia'-to-ria 


Hes-per'-I-us 

Hoi'-mua 


Hes'-per-ua 

Hom-a-gy'-ri-us 

l-ac'-chua 

Hea'-ti-a 

Ho-me'-rua 

I'-a-dee 

Hee-ti-se'-a 

Hom-o-io'-cua 

1-a-er-ra 

Hes-ti-®'-U8 

Hon-o-ra'-tos 

I-ai'-e-raua 

Ue-aych'-i-a 

Ho-nd'-ri-a 

I-ai'-y-sus 

He-aych'-i-ua 

Ho-nd'-ri-ua 

I-am'-be 

Hst-ae-ref-UK 

Hopdad'-a-mos 

l-am'.bii-chos 

Hea-rip'-pe 

Ho'-rae 

l-am-bQ'-iua 

Hi-ar'-bas 

Ho-ra-poi'-lo 

I-am'-e-nue 

Hi-ces'-i-us 

Ho-ra'-ti-a 

I-am'-i-d® 

Hi-ce-t&'-on 

Ho-r&'-ti-ue 

i'-am-ua 

Hic'-e-tas 

Hor'-ci-us 

I-a-nei'-ra 

Hi-emp'-aal 

Hor'-cus 

l-s-nia'-cua 

Hi'-e-ra 

Hor'-mua 

I-an'-the 

Hi-e-ram'-e-nea 

Hor'-ta-ius 

I-ap'-e-tus 

Hf-e-raa 

Hor-ten'-si-a 

I-S'-pia 

HT-e-rax 

Hor-ten'-at-us 

I-S'-pyx 

Ht-erM-ua 

Hd'-rus 

l-ar'-bas 

Hi-er'-o-clee 

Ho-aid'-i-us 

l-ar'-da-nea 

Hi'-e-ron 

Hos-pi-ta'-iia 

I-as'-i-on 

Hi-e-ron'-y-mus 

Hos-tf-ii-a 

v I-aa'-i-ua 

Hi-e-roph'-i-iue 

Hos-ti-li-S'-nua 

I-S'-so 

Hi-e-roth'-e-us 

Hos-tl'-ii-us 

I-a-sooM-a 

Hii-ar-i-S'-nus 

Hos'-ti-ua 

l-S'-sua 

Hi-iar^-iK) 

Hun'-ner-ic 

I-at'-ro-clea 

HMarM-us 

Hy-a-cia'-thi-de« 

I'-by-cue 

HH'-a-rua 

Hy-a-cin'-thus 

l-cad'-i-ue 

Hii'-der-ic 

Hy'-a-des 

I-carM-us 

Him-e-rae'-us 

Hy'-a-le 

I'-car-ua 

Hi-merM-ua 

Hy'-aa 

Ic'-ci-us 

Him'-er-ua 

Hyb'-re-aa 

Io'-cua 

Hi -mil' -co 

Hyb'-ri-as 

Ic'-edua 

Hip-pag'-o-raa 

Hy-dar'-nee 

Ich-nae'-a 

Hip-pai'-ci-mug 

Hy-dre'-ius 

Ich'-thy-as 

Hip- par' -chi -a 

Hy'-ea 

Ich-thy-o-cen-tau'* 

Hip-par'-chus 

Hy-d'-ti-us 

rua 

Hip-pa-rf-nua 

Hy-gi-ef-a 

I-ci'-Ii-ua 

Hip-pd'-ei-na 

Hy-gi-d'-mon 

Ic-ti'-nua 

Hip'-pa-sua 

Hy-gi'-nua 

l-dse'-a 

Hip'-peue 

Hy-iie'-us 

I-dse'-ue 

Hip'-pi-a 

Hyl'-es 

I-dal'-i-s 

Hip'-pi-aa 

Hyi'-a-tus 

I-dan-thyr'-aua 

Hip'-pi-taa 

Hy'-Ie 

I'-das 

Hip'-pi-ue 

Hyi'-eae 

I'-de 

Hip-pob'-o-tus 

Hyi'-iae 

Id'-mon 

Hip-po-cen-tau'-ms 

Hy-ion'-o-me 

I-dom'-e-neua 

Hip-po-ciel'-dea 

Hy'-me-as 

I'-dri-eua 

Hip'-po-ciea 

Hy'-men 

I-dy-fa 

Hip'-po-cius 

Hy-me-nee'-us 

Ig-nS'-ti-ua 

Hip-poc'-o-on 

Hyin'-ni-a 

I-iae'-ri-a 

Hip-poc'-ra-tes 

Hy-p5'-ti-a 

S'-ll-a 

Hip-pod'-a-mas 

Hy-p&'-ti-oe 

Il-i-d'-na 

Hip-po-da-raei'-a 

Hy-pat-o-dd'-rue 

Il-i-d'-neua 

Hip-pod'-a-mus 

Hyp'-a-tns 

Ii-ia-al'-a-dea 

Hip-po-ia'-i-tia 

Hy-pel'-ro-chus 

Il'-ina 

Hip-pol'-o-chua 

Hy-per-an'-thee 

ll-lyr'-i-ua 

Hip-pol'-y-tna 

Hy-per-S'-aiua 

J'-iua 

Hip-pom'-e-don 

Hy-per'-ba-taa 

Im'-bra-mue 

Hip-pom'-e-nea 

Hy-per'-bi-ua 

Ira-bra'-si-a 

Hip'-pon 

Hy-per'-bo-lua 

Im'-bra-aus 

Hip-pd'-nax 

Hy-per-chei'-ri-a 

Im'-hrex 

Hip-po-ni'-cue 

Hy-per-ech'-i-us 

Ira'-bri-ua 

Hip-pon-d'-i-daa 

Hy-per-d'-nor 

Im-mar'-a-das 

Hip-pon'-o-me 

Hyp'-er-ca 

Im-per-d'-tor 

Jlip-pon'-o-ua 

Hy-per'-i-dea 

Im-per-i-d'-aui 

Hip-poa'-the-nes 

Hy-per'-i-on 

I-nach'-i-a 

Hip-pos'-tra-tus 

Hy-perm-nda'-tra 

I'-oa-chus 

Hip-pot'-a-dea 

Hy-per'-o-che 

In'-a-roa 

Hip'-po-tas 

Hy-per'-o-chue 

Ic-dib'-i-iia 

Hip'-po-taa 

Hyp'-noa 

In'-di-ges 

Hip-poth'-o-e 

Hyp-sae'-ua 

In-dig'-i-tea 

Hip-poth'-©-on 

Hyp-afi'-nar 

In'-fer-i 


In-gen'-u-us 

Ja-cd'-bue 

Lees-pod'-i-ai 

In-gu-i-orn'-er ua 

Ja'-na 

Lae'-td 

In-DO-cen'-ti-ua 

Ja-no-pd'-iua 

L®-tii'.i-us 

I'-QO 

Jan-u-S'-ri-ua 

L»-t5'-ri-ua 

I'-DO-US 

Ji'-nua 

Lffi'-tus 

In-taph'-er-nea 

JS'-flOD 

Lae-vi'-nua 

In-ton'-sua 

Jav-o-Ie'-nui 

Lae'-vi-ua 

In-vid'-i-a 

Jd-an'-nea 

Lce'-vus 

l'-o 

Jor-naa'-dea 

La-frd'-ci-uj 

I-o-caa'-te 

Jo-sS'-phus 

Lag'-i-na 

I-o-cas'-tua 

: Jo-vi-fi'-nus 

lA'-gon 

I-o-da-mel'-a 

Jo-vin-i-S'-nua 

Lag'-o-raa 

I-o-i5'-ua 

Jd'-vi-us 

Ld'-gua 

I'-o-le 

Jd'-ba 

L5'-i-as 

I-oi'-laa 

Jo-bei'-ii-us 

La-ip'-pua 

I'-on 

Ju-da-cii'-i*ua 

Lfi'-ia 

I-oa'-i-cus 

JQ'-daa 

Ld'-i-ua 

I-on'-i-des 

JQ'-dex 

Lal'-a-ge 

l'-o-pe 

JQ'.ga 

Lam'-a-chua 

i'-o-phofl 

J u-gui'-tbs 

Lam'-e-don 

I-o-phos'-sa 

JQ'-ii-a 

Lam'-i-a 

I'-ops 

Ju-li-d'-nns 

La-mia'-cua 

I-5'-ta-pe 

jQ'-li-us 

Lam'-i-ua 

I*o-tap-i-a'-nus 

Jun'-cus 

Lam-pad'-i-o 

I-ox'-ua 

JQ'-ni-a 

Lam-pad'-i-ua 

I-pbi-a-nas'-ss 

JQ'-ni-us 

Lam-pet'-i-a 

l'-phi-aa 

Ju'-no 

Lam'-pi-do 

I-phic-i-S'-nus 

J u- no-pd' -iua 

Lam'-pon 

l'-phi-dea 

JQ'-pi-ter 

Lam-pd'-ni-us 

I-phic'-ra-tes 

Jus-ti'-na, 

Lam'-pri-as 

I-phid'-a-mas 

Jua-tin-i-&'-nus 

Lam-prid'-i-ua 

I-phi-ge-nef-a 

J as-tl'-nua 

Lam'- p roc-lee 

I-phi-rae-dei'-s 

Jua'-tus 

Lam'-prua 

I-pbim'-e-don 

Ju-tur'-na 

Lamp'-ter 

I-phin'-o-e 

J u-ve-nd'-lia 

Lam'-pua 

I'-phi-on 

Ja-ven'-cua 

Lam'-us 

i'-phia 

J a-ven'-tas 

La-myn'-thi-ue 

I'-phi-tas 

jQ-ven-ti'-nua 

La-naa'-aa 

Iph-thr-rae 

J a-ven'-ti-ua 

La-nS'-tua 

Ire-nee'-ua 


Lan'-ga-rue 

I-rd'-ce 


La-oc'-o-on 

I-ria 

Lab'-da 

La-oc-o-d'-sa 

I'-rus 

Lab-dac'-i-d® 

Lo-od'-a-maa 

I-sai'-ua 

Lab'.da-cua 

La-o-da-mel'-a 

I-sag'-o-ras 

Lab'-e-o 

La-od'-i-ce 

I-san'-dcr 

La-ber'-i-ua 

La-od'-i-cna 

I-sau'-ri-cus 

.Lab-i-d'-nas 

La-od'-o-cns 

Is'-ca-nna 

La-bd'-taa 

La-og'-o-raa 

Is-chag'-o-ras 

La-bran'-deua 

La-om '-e-don 

Ia-cb&n'-der 

Lab-y-nS'-tns 

Ld'-on 

Ia-che'-nua 

Lac-e-d®'-mon 

La-on'-i-cus 

la-chom'-a-chus 

Lac-e-dse-monM-oe 

La-on'-o-ms 

Ia-cho-t&'-ua 

La-ce'-daa 

La-o-phon'-te 

Is'-chye 

Lac'-er 

La-oth'-o-a 

I'-ae-as 

La-cer'-i-ua 

La-per'-s® 

Ia-i-dd'-rus 

Lach'-a-raa 

La-per'-ai-ua 

I-sig'-o-mia 

Lach'-es 

Laph'-a-ea 

l'-sis 

Lach'-e-aia 

Laph-r®'-u« 

Ia'-ma-rus 

La-cin'-i-a 

Laph'-ri-a 

Is-me'-ne 

La-cin'-i-oa 

La-phya'-tl-u» 

ls-men'-i-as 

Lac'-i-us 

Lap'-ie 

ls-men'-i-nfl 

Lac'-o 

Lap'-i-tbee 

la-me'-nus 

Lac'-ra-tes 

Lar 

I-eoc'-ra-tea 

Lac'-ri-tua 

Lar'-a 

I-ao^lae'-tea 

Lac'-tana 

La-rec'-ti-a 

I-so-dd'-tes 

Lac-tan'-ti-ua 

Lar'-ea 

Ia'-aa 

Lec-tQ'-ca 

Lar'-gi-ns 

Ia-ad'-ri-a 

Lac-tu-cf-nufl 

Lar'-gus 

Ia'-ter 

Lac-toi^-ci-a 

Lar'-i-cho* 

Isth'-mi-ua 

Lac'-y-des 

La-ria'-co-io* 

Ia-tora'-a^chus 

La'-daa 

La-ria'-sa 

I-tai'-i-cua 

La-dog' -e-nea 

La-ria'-eae-ua 

It'-a-lua 

LS'-don 

La-rd'-ni-tts 

Tth'-a-cna 

La-do'-nia 

Lar'-ti-us 

Ith-5'-ma-taa 

Lee'-ca 

La-run'-da 

I-tho'-me 

Lse'-daa 

La-ryni'-na 

I-td'-ni-a 

Lae'-laps 

Las'-ca-ria 

I-td'-BUS 

Lse'-ii-a 

Las-the-uei'-a 

I-ta'-ri-us 

Lae-ii-S'-nua 

Laa'-th e-nea 

It'-ya 

Lae'-li-ua 

Lfi'-ana 

i-a'dus 

Lae'-nas 

Lat-er-S'-nna 

lx -I'-on 

Lce'-ni-na 

La-ter-en'-aia 

Ix-i-on'.|-de« 

La-cr'-cea 

Lath'-rl-a 

Ix'-i-ua 

La-er'-tes 

Lat-i-S'-lia 

I'-ynx 

Lft-er'-ti-tw 

Lat-i-ft'-ria 
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la-tT-nus 

La-to'-na 

Li'-tro 

Lau-rcn'-ti-a 

Lau-ren'-ti-ua 

Lau'-am 

La-ver'-na 

La-vf-nba 

La-vl'-ni-us 

Lg'-s-de* 

Le-ae'-na 

Le-ag'-rna 

Le-an'-der 

Lo-an'-dri-u* 

Le-a-nef-ra 

Le-ar'-chus 

Le-cS'-ni-ua 

Le-chg'-a-tea 

Lech'-es 

LS'-da 

Lei-o'-des 

LT-i-toa 

Lel'-ex 

Lem'-u-res 

Le-naa'-na 

Leu-tic'-u-la 

Len-tid'd-tia 

Len'-to 

Len'-tu-lua 

Le'-o 

Le-o-bo'-tea 

Le-o-cg'-des 

Le-b'-cha-res 

Le-b'-cra-tes 

Le-d'-cri-tus 

Le-5'-cy-des 

Le-d'-da-cus 

Le-d'-da-mas 

Le-5'-go-ras 

Le'-on 

Le-o'-nl-daa 

Le-o'-ni-dea 

Le-on-na'-tua 

Le-on-nd'-ri-u* 

Le-on'-teua 

Le-OD-ti'-a-dea 

Lo-on'-ti-on 

Le-on-tis'-cua 

Le-on'-tl-ns 

Le-o'-ny-mus 

Le-d'-pha-nea 

Le-oph'-ron 

Le'-os 

Le-os'-tho-nes 

Le-os-trat'-i-de* 

Le-o-troph'-i-dei 

Le-o-tych'-i-dea 

L*p'-i-da 

Lep'd-dua 

Lep'-re-a 

Lep'-t& 

Lep'-ti-nea 

Lea'-bo-clea 

Les-bo'-nax 

Les-both'-e-mia 

Les'-ches 

Lff-the 

Ld'-to 

Let'- re a a 

Leu-cad'-i-oa 

Leu-cae'-us 

Leu'-ce 

Leu-cip'-pe 

Len-cip'-pi-dea 

Len-cip'-pua 

Lefi'-con 

Leu-con'-o*« 

Leu-coph'-ry-na 

Len-coth'-e-a 

Len-coth'-o-e 

Le-vS'-na 

Lex-ipb -a-nea 

Li-ban'-i-oa 

Lib-en-tT-na 


I Li-ber-S'-lis 
Li-ber-S'-tua 
Li-ber-S'-tor 
Li-beiM-ua 
Li-bei'-tas 
Li-betii'-ri-dea 
Li-bi-tl'-ns 
Lib'-i-us 
Lib'-o 
Lib'-y*a 
Lib'-ys 
Lib-ya-lf-nua 
Lfch'-as 
Li-cin'd-a 
Li-cind-a'-nua 
Li-cin'd-ua 
Llc'-i-nus 
Li-cym'-ni-s 
Li-cym'-ni-us 
Li-gS'-rt-us 
Li-ger-a 
Lig'-ur 
Lig'-y-ron 
Li-l»'*a 
Lf-ma 
Li-me'-nl-a 
Li-men-tf-nas 
Li-me-ta'-nua 
Lia'-di-a 
Lin'-ua 
Lip'-a-ro 
Lip-o-dd'-rus 
Lit'-e 
Li-td'-ri-ua 
Lit-y-er'-aes 
LI'-vi-a 
Li-vil'-la 
Li-vin*eM*ua 
Li'-vi-us 
Lo-cher-a 
Loc'-rus 
Lo-cus'-ta 
Loe'-mi-ua 
Log'-ba-sia 
Lol'-li-a 
Lol-li-S'-nua 
Lol'-li-us 
Lon-ga'-tia 
Lon-gf-nua 
Lou'-gua 
Ld'-tia 
Lox'-i-aa 
Lox'-o 
Lfi'-a 

Lu-cS'-nus 

Luc-ce'd-us 

Lii-cer'-i-us 

Lu-ci-S'-nua 

Lu-ci-e'-nua 

Lti'-ci-fer 

Lu-cfVd-os 

Lu-cil'-la 

Lu-cll'-li-u» 

Lu-cil'-lua 

Lu-cf-na 

Lu'-ci-os 

Ln-cre'-ti-a 

Lu-cre'-ti-iia 

Lu-cri'-ns 

Luc-t5'-ti-us 

Lnc-ter'-i-ua 

Luc'-tus 

Ln-cul'-lus 

Lu-cus'-ta 

Ltl'-di-ua 

Lu-per'-ca 

Ln-per'-cna 

Lup'-ua 

Lur'-co 

LQ'-ri-us 

Lus-ct-g'-mia 

Lns'-cfn-us 

Lua'-ci-ua 

Lus'-cus 

LtV-si-tJS 


Lu-ta'-ti-ns 

Lu-torM-ug 

Lux-oiM-ua 

Ly-se'-us 

Ly-cae'-us 

Ly-cam'-bea 

Ly-ca'-on 

Ly-cag'-tua 

Lyc'-e-aa 

Ly-ce'-gen-es 

Ly-cei'-a 

Ly-cef-ua 

Lyc'-i-das 

Lyc'-i-nua 

Lyc'ds 

Ly-cis'-cua 

Ly^-i-us 

Lyc-o-a'-tis 

Ly-coc'-to-nus 

Ly-col'-e-on 

Lyc-o-me'-des 

Lyc'-on 

Ly-cd'*peua 

Lyc-o-phon'-tes 

Lyc'-o-phron 

Lyc-o-phron'-i-dea 

Ly-co'-reua 

Ly-cd'-ris 

Ly-cor'-tas 

Lyc'-tus 

Ly-cnr'-gtts 

Lyc'-xis 

Ly'-da 

Ly-df-a-dea • 

Ly'-dus 

Lyg'-da-mia 

Lyg'-da-mna 

Lyg-o-des'-ma 

Lyl'-lus 

Lyn'-ceus 

Lyn'-cus 

Lyr'-cua 

Ly-san'-der 

Ly-san'-dra 

Ly-aS'-ni-as 

Lyg-a-norM-daa 

Lya'-i-a-dea 

Lyg-i-a-nas'-aa 

LysM-as 

Lys'-i-clee 

Ly-alc'-r»-t«8 

Ly-8id'-bce 

Ly-aid'-i-cua 

Ly-aim'-a-ch& 

Ly-si-mach'-i-dea 

Ly-alm'-a-chus 

Ly-aip'-pe 

Ly-aip'-pus 

Lys'-ia 

Ly-aia-trat'd-de# 

Ly-ais'-tra-tns ' 

Lya-i-zd'-na 

Ly'-ao 

Ly'-son 

Ly'-aua 

Ly-te'-ri-ns 


Msc'-ar 

Mac'-a-reoa 

Ma-car'dm • 

Ma-carM-us 

Ma-c5'-tns 

Mac-ca-bee'-I 

Mac'-ci-ua 

Mac'-e-don 

Mac-e-don'4-cus 

filac-e-dd'-ni-oa 

Mac'-er 

Hac-er-I'-nua 

Ma-chae'-reus 

Ma-chan'-i-daa 

Ma-chS'-on 

Mach'-a-res 

Mach'-a-tas 


Mach'-on 

Ma-cis'-ti-ua 

Ma-cis'-toa 

Mac-ri-a'-na* 

Ma-cri'-nus 

Mac'-ris 

Mac'-ro 

Wa-cro'-bi-ua 

Jiac'-u-la 

Jiad'-a-rua 

Mad'-a-tea 

llad'-y-as 

Mae-an'-dri-us 

Mae-an'-drus 

Mae-ce'-naa 

Mae-c!-a'-nus 

Mae-cil'-i-na 

Mae'-ci-na 

Jiae'-li-us 

Mae-mae'-tes 

Mae'-na-dea 

Mae-nalM-ns 

Mae'-na-lu8 

Mae'-ui-ua 

Mae'-non 

Mae'-on 

Mae-onM-dei 

Mae-on'-i-us 

Mae'-ra 

JIae'-sa 

Mae'-aon 

Mce'-vi-ns 

Mag-a-da'-tes 

Ma-gar'-sl-a 

Mag' -as 

Mag-€n*td*-ntts 

Mag'-i-na 

Mag-nen -ti-ns 

Mag'-nea 

Mag'-nus 

MS' -go 

Ma'-gus 

Ma-har'-bal 

Ma'-i-& 

MS'-i-or 

Ma-jor-i-S'-nus 

Mal'-a-con 

Mal-a-cus 

Mal'-a-las 

Mal'-as 

Mal'-chus 

Mal-e-S'-tes 

Mal'-e-laa 

Jlal'-e-ua 

Mal'-i-a-des 

Mal-le-d'-lua 

Mal'-li-us 

Ma-lu-gi-nea'-sig 

Ma'-loa 

Ma-mae'-s 

Mara-er-cf-nna 

Ma-mer'-cua 

Ma'-mera 

Mam-er-tr-nus 

Ma-mer'-tna 

Ma-mil-i-i'-nus 

Ma-mil'-i-u* 

Mara'-mas 

Mam'-mn-la 

Mam-mtl'-ri-ua 

Ma-mur'-ra 

Ma'-na 

Ma-naech'-mus 

Ma-nas'-sea 

Man-as'-ta-bal 

Man'-ci*a 

Man-cf-nus 

Man'-da-na 

Man-do'-ni-ns 

Man-dn-brS' -ti-ns 

Man'-e-ros 

Mi'-nea 

Man'-e-tho 

Man-gS'-nes 

Mi'-ni-* 


Ma-ni-S'-ces 

MS'-ni-ae 

Ma-nil'-i-ns 

Ma-nia'-a-rua 

Ma'-ni-us 

Man'-Ii-us 

Man'-nna 

Man'-ti-aa 

Man'-tin-eus 

Man-tilh'-e-as 

Man'-ti-us 

Man'-to 

Man'-n-el 

Mar'-a-thon 

Mar'-a-lhus 

Mar-cel'-la 

Mar-cel-ir-n-us 

Mar-cel'-lus 

Mar'-cl-a 

Mar-ci-S'-na 

Mar-ci-S'-nus 

Mar-cil'-i-us 

Mar'-ci-on 

Mai-'-ci-us 

Mar-co-man'-nns 

Mar'-cus 

Mar-dd'-ni-us 

Mar-don'-tes 

Mar-gi'-tes 

Ma-ri'-a 

Ma-ri-am'-no 

Ma-ri-an-dy'-nus 

Ma-ri-a^nus 

Ma-ri'-ca 

Ma-rid-i-a'-nua 

Ma-rin-i-S'-na 

Ma-ri'-nna 

Mar'-i-on 

Har'd -us 

Mar-ma-rf-mia 

Mar'-max 

Mar'-o 

Mar-o-bod'-o-ns 

Mar'-o!! 

Mar-pea'-s» 

Mars 

Mar'-sua 

Mar'-ay-as 

Mar'-tha 

Mar'-ti-a 

Mar-tl-5'dis 

Mar-ti-S'-nus 

Mar-tT-na 

Mar-tin-i-5'-nus 

Mar-tr-nua 

Mas'-ga-bs 

Mae-i-nis'-sa 

Ma-aia'-ti-us 

Mas'-sa 

Mas'-sa-thes 

Mas-ai'-va 

Mas-flU'-ri-us 

Maa-tan'-a-bal 

Maa'-tor 

Ma-ter-nl-S'-nus 

Ma-ter'-nus 

Math'-o 

Ma-tid'd-a 

Mat-I-d'-nus 

Ma-tin'-l-us 

Mat'd-tu 

Jia'-tre-a8 

Ma-trin'd-uf 

Ma'-tris 

Ma'-tron 

Mat-thee'-ui 

Ma-ttl'-rus 

Ma-ta'-ta 

Mau-ric-l-S'-nns 

Mau-ric'd-us 

Mau'-ri-cns 

Mau'-ro-pus 

Man-sd'-lua 

Ma'-vors 

Ma-vor'-tf-ug 


Max-en'-ti-ua 

Max-im-i-a'-nua 

Max-i-mil'-la 

Max-I-ml'-nua 

Max'-i-mua 

Ma-zS'-cea 

Ma-zae'-ua 

Maz'-a-res 

Me'-cha-naus 

Me-coph'-a-nes 

Me-cia'-teus 

Me'-con 

Me-dg'-a 

Me'-de-on 

Me-dea-l-caa'-ta 

Med-i-lri'-na 

Me'-di-us 

Med'-o-cua 

Med'-on 

Me'-don 

Me-dos'-a-dea 

Me-dul-li'-nas 

Me'-dua 

Me-dQ'-aa 

Meg-a-ba'-tes 

Meg-a-ba'-zna 

Meg-a-ber'-nea 

Meg-a-boc'-chua 

Meg-a-by-zua 

Meg-a-def-dea 

Meg'-a-cles 

Me-gae'*ra 

Me-gal'-e-aa 

Meg-a-los'-tra-t* 

Meg-a-mS'-de 

Meg-a-nef-ra 

Meg-a-pen'-the* 

Meg'-a-ra 

Meg'-a-reua 

Meg'-a-rua 

Me-gas'-the-nc* 

Me-gel'-lu8 

Meg'-es 

Me-gil'-Ius 

Me-gig'-ti-aa 

Me-gis'-to 

Me-gis'-to-nua 

Me-bsr-da'-tea 

Me'-di-as 

Mei-lan'-i-on 

Mei-lich'd-us 

Mel'-a 

Me-lse'-neus 

Me-lae'-nia 

Me-lam'-po-dea 

Me-lam'-pns 

Ma-lan-se'-gis 

Me-lan'-co-maa 

Mel'-a- neua 

Mel-an-ip'-pl-de* 

Mel-andp'-pus 

Mel-an-o'-pus 

Me-lan'-thi-ua 

Me-lan'-tbo 

Me-lan'-thus 

Mel'-as 

Mel'-e^a-ger 

Mel'*es 

Mel-e-sag'-o-ra# 

Mel-e-aip'-pui 

Mel'-e-te 

Me-let'-i-ua 

Me-le'-tua 

Mel'-i-a 

Mel'd-a-d<* 

Meld-boe'-a 

Mel-i-boe'-us 

Mel-i-cer'-te* 

Mel-i-nw'-a 

Mel'd-nc 

Me lin'*no 

Mel-i-san'-der 

Me-lig'-ea 

Mcdla'-seua 

Ma-lis'-sua 
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MelM-te 

Mel'-i-teua 

MelM-to 

Meld-tO'-dea 

Mel'-la 

Mel'di-us 

Mel-lo-bau'-dea 

Mel-lo'-na 

Me-lot/d-us 

Me-lob'-o-sia 

Ma-lob'-o-te 

Me-lo'-des 

Mel-pom'-e-ne 

M el-pom'- e-nus 

Me'-lua 

Mera'-mi-a 

Mem'-ini-ua 

Mem'-non 

Mem'-phla 

Me-naech'-raus 

Me-nar-cl-dae 

Men-adip'-pus 

Me-nan'-der 

MS'-naa 

Men'-dcs 

Me'-ne 

Meu-e-clel'-das 

Men'-o-cles 

Me-neOra-tes 

Men-edae'-ua 

Me.ned'-a*tus 

Men-e-d6'*mna 

Men-e-lOua 

M e-nnm'-a-chua 

Men'-e-phioa 

Mg'-nes 

Mea'-ee 

Men-ea-«ch'*mus 

Me-nes'*thes 

Me-nea'-theue 

Me-nea'-thi-ua 

Me-nes'-tra-tus 

Me-nex'-o-nua 

Men'-l-daui 

Me-nip^pe 

Me-nlp'-pug 

Ma-nocli'-a-res 

Men-odd'-rus 

Me-nod'-o-tna 

Me-nce'-ccua 

Me-noe'-tas 

Me-noe'-tee 

Me-noe'-tl-na 

Ma-nog'-en-ea 

Men'-on 

Men-o-phan'-tu# 

Men'-sor 

Men'-tea 

Men'-to 

Meu'-tor 

Me-nyl'dua 

Me-phi'-tla 

Mer-ca'-tor 

Mer-cu'-ri-us 

Mc-reu'da 

Mer'-gue 

Mer'-l-cns 

Me'-ri-o-nes 

Mer'-mer-na 

Merm'-na-dse 

Mer-o-baQ'des 

Mer'-o-po 

Mer'-opa 

Mer'-u-la 

Mer-udl'-ntLS 

Me-ryl'-lus 

Me s' 'a -teas 

Mea-cln'-l-us 

Mee-orng'-des 

Mea-sa-li'-na 

Mea-sa-ir-nus 

Mee-eal'-Ia 

Mes'-ea-neus 

Mea'-sa-pus 

Mes-sOna 


j 

j 

i 

i 

i 


i 

I 


Mes'-ai-ua 

Mes'-tor 

Mea'-tra 

Mg'-ta 

Metf-a-bus 

Met-a-clei'des 

Me-tag'-e-nea 

Me-ta-nef-ra 

Met-a-phras'-tea 

Met'-a-pua 

Me-tel'da 

Me-tel'-lua 

Me-tbar'-me 

Me'-thi-on 

Me-thod'd-u* 

Meth'-on 

Me-tliym'-na 

Meth-ym-nse'-ua 

Me-ti-adn'-aa 

Me-til'd-us 

Me'-ti-o-cbe 

MOti-o-chua 

Me'-ti-on 

Me'-tia 

Me'-ti-ua 

Me-to-chf-ta 

Met'-on 

Met-o-pe 

Met'-o-pue 

Me-trob'-i-ua 

Me'-tro-clea 

lle-trodd'-rua 

Me-troph'-a-nes 

Met'-ti-ua 

Me-zen'-tl-us 

Mic'-ci-a-dea 

Mic'-cl-on 

Mi-chs'*el 

Mf-ci-on 

Ml-cip'-*a 

Mic'-on 

MiOti-o 

Mi'-cy-thua 

Mid' -as 

Mid-e-a'-tis 

Mi-def»a 

Mf-dl-as 

Mi-go-m-ti* 

Mi-le'-tus 

Mi'-li-chua 

Mil'-o 

Mido'-nl-a 

Mil'-tas 

Mil-ti'-ades 

Mi-inal'-lon 

Him' -as 

Mim-ner'-mn* 

Min'dar*us 

Min'di-us 

Mi-ner'-va 

Mi-ner-vf-na 

Mi-nid'd-us 

Min'd-0 

MinM-u* 

Ml'-nos 

Jli-no-ten'-nw 

Min-ta'-nor 

Min'-tha 

Mi-na'-ci-a 

Mi-nu-ci-S'-naB 

Mi-na'-ci-ns 

Min'-y-se 

Min'-y-as 

Mi'-sa 

Mi-aag'-e-ne* 

Mi-ae'-nus 

Mi-aith'-eua 

Mi-thae'-cns 

Mith'-raa 

Mi-thrones 

Mith-ri-dOtee 

Mith-ridS'-tls 

Ml-thrT-nes 

Mithtfo-bar-za'* 

Mit-rO'b&'-tef 


Mix-o-paf'-the-nos 

Mna-sal'-cas 

MnOee-aa 

Mnas'-l-clea 

Mna-ail'-o-chua 

Mna-al'-nua 

Mna-sip’-pu* 

Mna-aith'-eua 

Moas-i-ti'-mus 

MuOaon 

Mae-mar'-chua 

Mag'-uie 

Mog'-mon 

Moa-mos'-y-ne 

Mne-atech'-mus 

Moe-aar'-cliua 

MnS'-si-clea 

Mne-sir-o-chua 

Mne-alm'-a-che 

Mue'-eim'-a-chus 

Mne-aipb'ddua 

Mne-sip-tol'-e-mua 

Mne-sia''tra*tu3 

Mne-aith'-eua 

Moe-sl-tl'-mua 

Mnea’-ter 

Mnga'-thens 

Mo-ag'-e-tea 

MQ'-chua 

Mo-cil'-la 

Mod-e-rS'-tua 

Mod-es-tr*nus 

Modes'-tua 

Mod'd-ua 

Moe-rag'-e-nes 

Moe'-ria 

Moe'-ro 

Moe'-rocles 

Moi'-ra 

Moi-rag'-e-ta* 

Mor-se 

Mor*l-on 

Mol'-i-o-ne* 

Mol-lic'-u-ltm 

Mol'-on 

Mo-lor'-chus 

Mn-loa'-aua 

Mol*pad'.i-a 

Mol-pag'-o-rat 

Mol'-pis 

M5'-lu* 

M5'-mus 

Mo-nse'-ae* 

Mo-nS'-ta 

Mon'-i-ma 

Mon'-i-mua 

Mon'-i-oa 

Mon-o-ba'-zuji 

Mo-noe'-cus 

Mon-td'-nua 

Mo-nQ'-ni-us 

Mon'-y-chae 

Mop'-aus 

Mor'-cus 

Moi^-i-ua 

Mo^-mo 

Mor-mol'-y-co 

Mor'-pheus 

Mor'-pho 

Mor'-al-mna 

Mor'-y-chus 

Mor'-zea 

Moa-cham'-par 

Moa'-clii-on 

Moe-cbo-pii'dus 

Moa'-chua 

Mos'-tia 

Mo-thO'-ne 

MlV-ci-a 

Mu-ci-S'-nns 

Mu-gii-U'-oiW 

Mul'-ci-ber 

Jlh'-li-ua 
Mum'-mi-a 
Mum'-mi-u* 


nea 


Mu-nOti-ua 

Mu-iiycli'*i*a 

Mur'-ci-a 

Mur'-cus 

Mu-rg'-na 

Mur-rS'-nua 

Mur-rhe'-di-us 

Mu'-sa 

Mu'-sae 

Mu-8ae'-us 

Mus'-ca 

Mu-si-ca'-nu8 

Mu-ao-ni-a'-ouf 

Mu-a5'-ni-ua 

Mus-tel'-la 

Mua'-U-us 

Mu-ti-S'-nue 

Ma'-til-ue 

MQ'-ti-nea 

Ma'-tl-us 

MQ'-to 

Mu-tQ'-nua 

My-ag'-rus 

My-calg'-ai-dee 

My-ca-lea'-ai-a 

My-cg'-na 

My-cer-i'-nun 

Myg'-don 

My-1'41 

My-i-ag'-rus 

Myl'-lus 

My-nia'-cus 

Myn'-nl-o 

My-rep'-aus 

My-rt'-na 

My-ri'-nus 

Mf-ria 

Myr-me'-cl-daa 
Myr'-mex 
Myr'-rai-don 
My'-ro 
My'-ron 
My-ro-ni*ft'*nua 
My*r5'*nl*d«a 
Myr'-rha 
Myr'-al-lus 
Myr'-eus 
My’r'-ti-lus 
Myr'-tto 
Myr'-to 
Myr-to-e8^*» 
Myr'-ton 
Mys-cel'-lus 
My'-si-a 
My'-aon 
My-ti-16'-ne 


Na-bar-zS'-nes 

Nsb-dal'-sa 

Na'-bia 

Nab-o-nas'-sar 

Nac'-cs 

Nse'-ni-a 

Nse'-vi-a 

Nse'-vi-uB 

Na-mQ'-sa 

Nan'-ni-l 

Nan' -no 

Nar-cfe'-ns 

Nar-cie'-aus 

Na^-sea 

Nas'-a-mon 

Nas'-cl-o 

Na-een'-ni-QB 

Na-al'-ca 

Na-aid-i-g'-nna 

Na-aid'-l*U8 

N5'-ao 

Na-t&'-lif 

Nat'-ta 

Nau-bol'-i-des 

Nau'-bo-lua 

Nsu-clel'-des 

Nau'-cra-tai 


Nan-cy'-dee 

Nau-mach'-l-us 

Nau'-pli-us 

Nau aic'-a-a 

Nau-aic'-ra-tes 

Nau-sim'-e-don 

Nau-sin'-o-us 

Nau-aiph'-a-nes 

Nau-aith'«o-u8 

Nsu'-tes 

I Na'-vl-ns 
Nax'-ua 
Ne-se'-ra 
Ne-al'-ces 
Ne-an'-tliea 
Ne-ar'-chus 
Na-broph'-o-nua 
Neb'-rua 
Nec'-o 

Nec-tan'^i-bia 

Nec-tar'-i-ua 

Ned'-a 

Ne-du'-eia 

Ne'-ie 

Ne-iei'-dea 

Na'-lens 

I I Nem'-!©»a 
Ne-mel'^ua 
I Ne-mei^-tes 
Ne-mea-i-a'-nna 
j Nem'-e-ais 
Na-mea'-bus 
Ne-oc'-lea 
1 Ne-o-ia'-us 

I Ng'-on 
I Ne'-o-phron 
J Ne-oph'-y-tua 
I N e-op-tol'-o-muB 

I Neph'-e-le 
I Nep'-oa 
J Ne*po-ti-S'-nua 
I Nep-tn-nl'-ns 
Nap-tG'-mia 
I Ne-rat'-l-us 
1 Ne'-re-la 
J Ne-rel'-ua 
j Ne'-reus 
Ng'-ri-tua 
Ner'-i-us 
I Ner'-o 
I Ner-u-li%nua 
Ner'-va 
Ne-sai'-a 
Na-ai-5'-tes 
I Ne'-ao 
I Nea'-sua 
I Nea -tor 
Nea-tor'-l-deA 
I Nea-tor'-i-ua 
Ni-cae'-a 
Ni-cse-ar'-chua 
I Ni-cae'-as 
I Ni-cae'-ne-tus 
I Ni-cag' -o-ras 
Ni-can'-der 
I Nl-ca'-nor 
Ni-car'-chua 
Ni-car'^-te 
Ni-ca'-tor 
Ni'-ce 

Nl-ce'-pbo-rus 
Ni-cOradus 
I Ni'-ce-roa 
Nl-ce'-tas 
Ni'-cl-as 
Ni-cip'*pe 
Ni-cip'-pua 
Ni'-co 
Ni-co-bG'-la 
Ni-co-ba'-lus 
Ni-coch'-a-res 
Ni'-coc-les 
Nl-coc'-ra-tea 
Ni-coc'-Te-on 
I Nl'CO'da'.nma 


Ni-co-de'-raua 

Ni'co-do'-rus 

Ni-co-la'-ua 

Ni-cor-o-clius 

Ni-co-inach'-i-de« 

Ni-com , 'a'Ohu8 

Ni-co-me'-dee 

Ni'-con 

Ni-ooph'*a-neti 

Nl'-co-phon 

Ni-coa'-the-n«8 

Ni-cos'-tra-te 

Ni-coa'-tra-tuf 

Nig'-er 

Nl-gid'-i-us 

Ni-grin-id'-nu* 

Ni-grl'-uus 

■Ni'-leus 

Ni-lox'-e-nua 

Ni'-lue 

Nln'-ni-us 

Ni'*nna 

Nin'-y-aa 

Nr-o-be 

Ni-phOtea 

Ni'-reu* 

Ni'-aua 
Nl-tS'-crla 
NO'bil'4-or 
Noe'-tU'a 
No-do'-tus 
No-men-ta'-nu* 
NoinM-a 
Nora' -l-iis 
Nom'-oe 
NO'-na-cria 
No-ni-ft'-nua 
No'-ni-ua 
Non'-no-aua 
Non'-nufi 
No'-rax 
Nor-ba'-nua 
Noi^-ti-a 
Noa'-sis 
Nos'-tia 
- Noa'-ti-mua 
No-thip'-pus 
No-va-ti-a'-nu* 
No-vfi'-tua 
No-ver-ll-ua 
No-vel'-lua 
No-ven'-ai-lea 
Nov'-bua 
Nox 

Nti'-ci-ua 

Nu'-raa 

Nu-me'-ni-ua 

Nu-tner'-l-a 

Nu-mer-l-a' *11111 

Nu-meiM-ufl 

Nu-mes'-ti-ua 

Nu-ml'-ci-ua 

Nu'-ml-da 

Nu-mid'-bcua 

Nu-mid'-i-ua 

Nu-mia-i'S'-nua 

Nu-mts'-l-ua 

Num'd-tor 

Nu-mi-t5'-ri'iim 

Num'-ml-ua 

Nn-mo'-ni-ua 

Nyc-tg'-U 

Nyc'-teua 

Nyc-tim'-e-ne 

Nym-phid-i-a'-nur 

Nym-pbid'-i-us 

Nyra'-phia 

Nym'-plii-ua 

Nym-pho-dS'-roB 

Nym-phod’-o-toa 

Nyp'-ai-ua 

Ny'-sa 

Ny-»Be'-ofl 

Ny-ai'-a-dea 

Ny'dua 
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O-ar'-ae* 

O-lym'-pi-ua 

Or'-plieus 

O-ax'-ea 

0-1 y m r - pus 

Or-phid'-I-ns 

ObUa-chus 

O-lyn'-thl-us 

Or'-phl-lus 

Ob'-o-daa 

O-lyn'-thus 

Or -sab' -a- ri s 

Ob'-ri-mns 

O-mS'-dl-us 

Or-sil'-o-chua 

Oh'-se-qusna 

O'-mi-as 

Oi'-ta-lus 

Ob-sid'-i-us 

Om'-bri-mua 

Or-thag'-o-ras 

Ob'-si-us 

Oin'-bri-us 

Or'-thl-a 

Ob-ul-trd'-nl-us 

Ora'-pha-le 

Or-ti-ag'-on 

O-ca-lei'-a 

Om-phal'-I-on 

Or-tygM-a 

Oc'-ci-a 

O-nae'-thus 

Orx'-l-nes 

O-ce-an'-l-des 

O-nas-i-mg'-dea 

O-si'-ris 

O-ce'-a-nns 

O-Tias'-i-mus 

O'-ai-ua 

O-cel '-la 

On'-a-3us 

Os'-ro-ea 

O-cel -la'-tae 

O-nS'-taa 

09'-sa 

O-eel-lf-na 

On'-ca 

Os-si p'-a-ga 

O-ccl'-lus 

On-cae'-na 

Os-to'-ri-us 

Och'-i-maa 

On-ches'-tua 

O-ta-cil'-i-a 

Och'-ua 

On'-cua 

O-ta-cil'-i-us 

Oc'-dui 

O-ng'-sas 

O-tS'-nes 

Oc'-re-a 

On-e-sic'-rl-tua 

Oth'-o 

O-crT-al-a 

O-ne'-ai-lua 

O-tba-nl-r-nus 

Oc-t5'-vi-a 

O-nea'-i-mua 

Olb-ry'-a-des 

Oc-ta-vi-a'-nn« 

O-nes'-tea 

Olh-ry'-nena 

Oc-ta'-vi-ns 

O-ng'-tor 

O-tre'-ra 

Oc-to-re'-nna 

O-nom'-a-clas 

Ot-reua 

O-cyd'-ro-mus 

On-o-mac'-ri-tns 

o' -tus 

O-cyp'-e-te 

On-o-mar'-chua 

(V-tys 

O-cyr'-ho-e 

On-o-mas'-tus 

Cf-v t-a 

Od-«-nfi'-thn* 

On-o-san'-der 

O-vldM-us 

O-dr-tea 

O-phel'-I-on 

O-vi'-ni-ns 

OdM-ua 

O-phel'-I-ua 

O'-vi-ua 

O-do-a'-cer 

O-phel'-laa 

Ox'-a-tbrea ’ 

O-dya'-seus 

O-phel'-tea 

Ox-y-ar'-tee 

CE-ag'-rus 

Oph'-l-on 

Ox-yd'-a-te* 

<E'-ax 

O-pil'-l-us 

Ox'-y-lus 

CE'-ba-los 

O-pi'-mi-a 

Ox-yn'-taa 

CE'-ba-rea 

O-pi'-mi-ua 

Ox-yth'-e-mU 

(E-bo'-tas 

Op'-i-ter 


(E-cu-men'-l-ua 

Op-i-ter'-ni-tu 


(E'-di-pus 

Op'-la-cos 

Pa-ca'-rl-us 

(E-nau'-tlm 

Op'-pl-a 

Pa-ca-ti-ft’-nus 

(E'-ueus 

Op-pi-an'-i-cus 

Pa-cS'-tu-la 

CE'-ni-aa 

Op-pi-a'-nus 

Pa-ca'-tus 

(E'-no-e 

Op-pld'-l-us 

Pac-ei-S'-nua 

(E-nom-ar'-crms 

Op'-pi-us 

Pac'-ci-us 

CE-nom'-a-us 

Op'-al-us 

Pa-cen'-sia 

(E-nd'-ne 

Op-ti'-tua 

Pach'-es 

(E-nop'-i-dea 

O-ra'-U 

Pa-chd'-ml-us 

(E-nop'-l-on 

Or-bl-S'-na 

Pa-chym'-e-rea 

(E-not'-ro-pae 

Or-bic'-i-us 

Pac-l-fc'-nua 

(E-nd'-trus 

Or-hil'-l-us 

Pa-cid'-l-l 

CE-o-b&'-zus 

Or'-bl-ua 

Pa-cil'-l-us 

(E'-o-clus 

Or-bd'-na 

Pa-co-nl-d'-nus 

CE-ol'-y-cua 

Or'-chi-ua 

Pa-co'-nl-ua 

(E-d'-nus 

Or-chlv'-J-us 

Psc'-o-rus 

CE-aal'-cea 

Or-chom'-e-n us 

Pac'-ti-us 

(E-tol'-i-nus 

Or-civ'-i-na 

Pac'-ty-as 

(E-tos'-y-ras 

Or-dov'-i-ces 

Pa-cul'-Ia 

CE'-ly-lua 

O-re'-a-des 

Pa-cQ'-vi-l 

O-fel'-U 

O-rg'-as 

Pa-cu'-vi-ns 

O-fel'-lua 

O-rei'-lhy-U 

Pae'-an 

O-fl'-li-ua 

O-rea'-tes 

Pffi-ft'-ni-ua 

O-gd'-a 

O-res'-theus 

Pee'-on 

O-gul'-nl-ua 

O-rea-til'-la 

Pee-O'-nl-a 

O-gf-gea 

Or-get'-o-rlx 

Pae-d'-nl-us 

O-gf-gua 

Or-i-bS'-ai-us 

Pee-ris'-a-det 

O-I'-clea 

O-rig'-e-nea 

Pee-ti'-nus 

O-r-leua 

O-rf-on 

Pffi'-tus 

Ol'-bi-a-dea 

Or'-me-nua 

Pag-a-aae'-us 

O'-len 

Or'-nena 

Pa-gon'-das 

O-len'-ni-ua 

Or-no-do-pan'-tes 

Pal-fie-ol'-o-gua 

O'-len-us 

Or-ny'-ti-on 

Pa-lse'-man 

Ol'-li-as 

Oi'-ny-tua 

Pa-lse'-pba-tus 

Ol-o-pher'-nea 

O-rd'-dea 

Pa-laes-tr-nus 

Ol'-o-rua 

O-roe-ban'-ti-ua 

Pal'-a-raas 

Ol'-tha-cus 

0- roe' -sea 

Pal-a-me'-des 

O-lyb'-ri-us 

O-rce'-tes 

Pal-a-tf-nuM 

O-lym'-nl-ua 

Oi'-o-lua 

Pal'-ea 

O-lyra'-pi-a-cai 

O-rom'-e-don 

Pal-fii'-ri-na 

O-lym'-pi-as 

O-ron'-tea 

Pal-l-c5'-nus 

O-lym'-pi-cus 

O-ron'-tl-us 

PalM-cus 

O-lyin-pi-o-dd'-rus 

O-ron-to-bft'-tei 

Pal'-la-das 

O-lym'-pl-on 

Or-o-pher'-nea 

Pal-lad’-i-us 

0 -lym-pi- 08 '-the-nea 

O-rd'-sl-ui 

Pal-lan'-tU 


Pal -lan' -tl -aa 

Pa-rd'-reu8 

Pei'-thon 

Pal' -las 

Par-rhfi'-ai-iM 

Pe-lag'-l-ua 

Pal-lg'-ne 

Par-tha-maa'-ir-ls 

Pel'-a-gon 

Pal-le'-nis 

Par-tha-mas’-pa-tes 

Pel-a-gon'-i-ua 

Pal'-lor 

Par-then'-i-a 

Pe-lar'-ge 

Pal'-ma 

Par-tben-l-S'-nns 

Pe-las'-ga 

Pam'-me-nes 

Pai'-the-nis 

Fe-las'-gui 

Pam'-phll-a 

Par-then'-i-ua 

Pe-lef-de9 

Para-phil'-i-das 

Par-then-o-pae'-ua 

Pel-e-tbro'-m-O* 

Psm'-phi-lus 

Par-then'-o-pe 

Pe'-leus 

Pam'-pbos 

rar'-t ben-os 

Pel'-l-a-dea 

Pam'-phy-lus 

Pa-rya'-a-tia 

Pel'-l-as 

Pam-prep'-i-us 

Pas-cha-al'-nus 

Pe-lig'-nus 

Pan 

Pfi'-ae-as 

Pel'-len 

Pan -a -eg' -a 

Pa'-si-aa 

Pel-lo'-n!-a 

Pan-a-chee'-a 

Pa-si-comp'-sa 

Pel-o-pei'-a 

Pa-nee'-nus 

Pa-sic'-ra-tea 

Pe-lop'-l-daa 

Pa-nse'-ti-us 

Pas'-i-das 

Pel'-ops 

Pa-npe'-lo-lus 

Paa-I-mg'-lus 

Pel'-or 

Pa-nse'-us 

Pa-ain'-i-cua 

Pe-n5'-te« 

Pan'-a-res 

Pa'-al-on 

Pe-nc'-i-us 

Pa-nar'-e-tus 

Pa-siph'-a-« 

Pe-nel'-e-oe 

Pan'-cra-tea 

Pa-si ph'-i-lu8 

Pe-nel'-o-pe 

Pan'-cra-tis 

Pa-sip'-pl-das 

Pen-e-trS'-lIa 

Pan-crat'-I-us 

Pa-ait'-e-les 

Pen'-nns 

Pan'-da 

Pa-allh'-e-a 

Pen-tadM-m 

Pan-dai'-e-os 

Paa-si-g'-nus 

Pen-thea-I-ler-a 

Pan'-da-raa 

Pas '-tor 

Pen'-theus 

Pan-de'-mos 

Pa-te'-cl 

Pen'-thi-lu* 

Pan-df-on 

Pa-ta*'-cus 

Pen'-u-la 

Pan-dl-on'-l-die 

Pat'-a-reus 

Pep-a-goro'-s-ntna 

Pan-do'-ra 

Pa-iel'-la 

Peph-rg'-do 

Pan-dd'-rua 

Pa-ter'-cu-lua 

Pe-prd'-me-na 

Pan’-dro-aos 

Pa -ter' -nus 

Pe'-ra 

Pan'-du8 

Pa-tia'-cus 

Pe-rse'-thni 

Pan-hel-Ie'-ni-ua 

Pat-l-zel'-the* 

Per-cen'-ni-oa 

Pan'-I-dea 

Pa-tri'-ci-n« 

Per-dic'-caa 

Pan-o-dd'-rua 

Pa-troV-l-us 

Per'-dix 

Pan-om-ph«'-ua 

Pa-troc'-les 

Per-e-gif-noa 

Pan'-a-pe 

Pa-troc'-lus 

Pe-ren'-nU 

Pan'-o-peus 

Pa-troph'-l-lu* 

Per'-e-ua 

Pa-nd'-pl-on 

Pa-trd'-us 

Per'-ga-moa 

Pa-nop'-tes 

Pa-tuK-ci-oa 

Per'-ga-mua 

Pan'-sa 

Pat'-zo 

Per-i-an'-der 

Pan'-ta-clea 

Pau'-la 

Per-l-bce'-a 

Paii-tae'-nua 

Pau-li-S'-nus 

Per-l-clel'-tus 

Pan-tal'-c-on 

Pau-li'-na 

PeiM-clea 

Pan-tau'-cbua 

Pau-li'-nus 

Per-l-clym'-e-nmi 

Pan-tel'-e-ua 

Pau'-lu-lui 

Pe-ric'-ly-tus 

Pan-tlief-a 

Pau'-lus 

Per-ic-tl'-o-na 

Pan-thoe'-dua 

Pau-san'-l-aa 

Per-i-d'-rea 

Pan'-tho-us 

Pan'-sl-aa 

Pe-rig'-e-nea 

Pan'-ti-aa 

Pau-8l'-ras 

P8r-i-lfi'-ua 

Pan-tu-lg'-l-us 

Pau-sia'-tra-tus 

Pe-ril'-lus 

Pan-ur'-gas 

Pau'-aon 

Per-l-m§'-de 

Pa-ny'-a-ais 

Pax 

Per-i-me'-daa 

Pa-pae'-ua 

Pax-ee'-a 

Per-l-rae'-la 

Paph'-l-a 

Pax'-a-mus 

Per'-i-phai 

Paph'-ua 

Pa-zal'-Ias 

Per-l-phS'-tea 

PS'-pi-a 

Pe-da'-nl-tM 

Pg'-ro 

PS'-pl-as 

Pe-dai^-i-tas 

P8-rol'-la 

Pa-pin-l-fi'-nus 

Pe-dS'-ri-ua 

Per-pen'-na 

Pa-pln'-l-ns 

Ped-I-5'-nua 

Per-per'-oa 

Pa-pf-ri-ns 

Ped'-i-as 

Per-pet'-n-ua 

P5'-pl-U8 

Ped-i-as'-i-mus 

Per-see'-u» 

Psp'-pus 

Ped'-l-us 

Per'-88 

Pa -pus 

Ped'-o 

Per-sg'-i-des 

Psp'-y-lus 

Pe-du-cse-a'-nus 

Per-sepli'-o-n# 

Pa'-ra 

Pe-dQ'-cee-ua 

PeP-ses 

Par'-a-ln* 

Pe'-ga-aus 

Per'-aens 

Par'-cae 

Pei-rse'-ua 

PeP-sl-cua 

Par'-dus 

Pei-ran'-thus 

Per'-si-ua 

Pa-rd'-go-roa 

Pei'-ra-aus 

PeP-ao 

Pa-rer-a 

Pel-re'-ne 

Per'-tl-nax 

Par'-ls 

Pel-rith'-o-na 

Pes-cen'-nl-ua 

Pa-ris'-a-des 

Per-ro-oa 

Pea-si-nun'-tia 

Par-men'-l-des 

Pei-san'-der 

Pet'-e-oa 

Par-men'-l-on 

Pei-se'-nor 

Pet'-i-cua 

Par-men-is'-cus 

Per-al-aa 

Pe-til'-ll-ua 

Par r -me-non 

Pei-aid'-l-ce 

Pe-ti'-nes 

Par-men'-aia 

Pei-ala-trat'-l-da 

Pet-o-sl'-ria 

Par'-mys 

Pei-aia'-tra-tus 

Pe-lne'-a 

Par-nas'-sna 

Pei'-son 

Pe-trse'-us 

Par-ng'-thl-us 

Pei-thag'-o-raa 

Pe-trd'-l-ua 

Par non'-l-UB 

Pef-tho 

Pst'-rl-chua 
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Pe-trl-cor'-dl-us 1 

Pha-reu'-l-cus 

Phil-o-zO'-e 

Pe'-tro 

Phci # -ea 

PhiP-ti-aa 

Pe'-tron 

Phe-re'-tl-a* 

Phi-ia'-nie-nus 

Pe-trd'-nas 

Pher-e-tr.ma 

Phi-Iua'-cI-U3 

Pe-tr5'-ni-a 

Phe-rS'-tus 

Phi-lyl’-li-us 

Pe-tro-nl-fi'-nus 

Phei'-on 

Phil'-y-ra 

Pe-tr0'-ni-U3 

Phe-nT-sa 

Phi'-neus 

Pe-tro-aid'-i-ua 

Phl'-a-las 

Phln'-tl-aa 

Pe'-trua 

Phi-gal'-l-a 

Phleg'-on 

Peu-ces'-taa 

Phlg'-s-lus 

Phleg'-y-as 

Peu-cetM-us 

Phil'-a 

Phle'-on 

Phac'-ra-aea 

Phil-a-del'-phiis 

Phli'-as 

Phae'-ax 

Phi-lffi'-nl 

Phob'-ua 

Ph®'-dl-ma 

Phl-lae'-uls 

PhO'-cas 

Phse'-di-mua 

Phl-lae'-us 

Ph5'-ci-oo 

Phse'-don 

Phil'-a-ger 

PhS'-cua 

Phae'-dra 

Phil-ag'-ri-us 

Pho-cylM-dea 

Phse'-dri-aa 

Phil-am'-mon 

Phoe-ba'-dI-U3 

Phse'-drua 

Phl-lar'-e-tua 

Phce'-be 

Phae'-l-nua 

Phil-ar-gyiM-ua 

Phoe'-bl-das 

Ph«'-mon 

Phil'-e 

Phoe'-bua 

Phae-nai'-e-ta 

Phil'-e -as 

Phoe-nlc'-i-dea 

Phre'-ne-as 

Phi-leT-rae-mia 

Phoe'-nlx 

Phae-nip'-pua 

Phi-le'-mon 

Phol'-na 

Phsen'-na 

Phl-ir-sl-as 

Phoi'-bas 

Phaen'-nua 

Phl-ir-slua 

Phor-bS'-oos 

Ph«o'-op* 

Phil-e-tse'-rus 

Phor'-ci-dea 

Phaes'-tas 

Phl-lS'-taa 

Phor'-cua 

Pha'-e-thoa 

Phi-1 S'-tea 

Phor-cyn'-i-dea 

Pha-e-thon'-tl-ae 

Phi-left'-me-noa 

Phor'-nii-on 

Pha-e-tbil'-sa 

Phil'-eua 

Phoi'-mla 

Pha-gT-ta 

Phil'-i-a-daa 

Pho-rO'-neua 

Pha-lee'-cua 

Phil'-l-das 

Pho-r5'*nls 

Phal'-a-crus 

Phi-lin'-na 

Phos'-pho-rua 

Pha-lsn'-tliua 

Phl-lf-nna 

Pho-tl'-ona 

Phal'-a-rls 

Phi-llp'-pbcus 

Ph5’-ti-us 

Phal'-cea 

Phl-lip'*pl-des 

Phox'-l-das 

Phal'-e-as 

Phi-lip'-pas 

Phra-at , -a-c«a 

Pha-16'-reua 

Phi-lia'-cus 

Phra-g'-tea 

Phs-lS'-ri-on 

Phl-lia'-tl-on 

Phrad'-mon 

Pha-l^-rus 

Phi-lia'-tla 

Phran'-za 

Pha-ll'-noa 

Phi-Ha'-tus 

Phra-or'-tes 

PhS'-me-as 

Phil-15'-tl-ua 

Phra-ea-or'-tea 

Phan'-es 

Phil'-lis 

Phras'-l-ua 

Phan'-i-aa 

Phil'-ly-ra 

Phrat-a-gQ'-ne 

Phan'-o-cle3 

Phil'-o 

Phrat-a-phai'-nca 

Pha-noc'-ri-tus 

Phi-loch'-a-rea 

Phrlx'-ua 

Phan*o-d6'-mua 

Phll-o-chai / -i-das 

Phron'-tia 

Pha-nod'-t-cus 

Pbl-loch'-o-rus 

Phron'-toa 

Phs-nom'-a-cbns 

Phil'-o-cles 

Phryg'-l-a 

Pha-nos'-the-uea 

Phl-loc'-ra-tes 

Phry-gil'-loa 

Phan'-o-teus 

Phi-loc-ta'-tes 

PhryMus 

Pha-noth'-e-a 

Phll-o-da-mef-a 

Phry'-ne 

Phan-tas'-l-a 

Phll-o-d&'-muH 

Phry / -nich-ua 

Phan'-ton 

Phll-o-dg'-mua 

Phry-nla'-cua 

Pha'-on 

Phl-lod'-l-ce 

Phryn # -nla 

Pha-rac'-I-das 

Phl-lod'-o-tus 

Phry'-non 

Pha-raa'-man-ea 

Phl-loe'-tlua 

Phry'-nus 

Ph&'-rax 

Phi-log'-e-aea 

PhfchF-a 

Plia'-ria 

Phil-o-15'-ua 

Phthf-ua 

Phar-ma-ceP-a 

Phl-lom'-a-chua 

Phur'-nea 

Phsr-mac'-i-dea 

Phil-o-iua'-ter 

Phur-ntl'-tu* 

Phar-na-bsi'-zus 

Phil-o-m6'-la 

Phyl'-a-cus 

Phar'-na-ces 

Phil-o-me-lef-des 

phy-lar'-chua 

Pliar-n a -pastes 

Phll-o-ra6'-lus 

Phy^-las 

Phar-nas’-pea 

Phil-om-oSs'-tU3 

Phr-l-^s 

Phar-na'-chus . 

Phil-o-mfl'-sas 

• Phy^-leus 

Phar'-ua 

Phll'-oo 

Phyr-l-daa 

Phar-y-gse'-a 

Phi-1 on'-l-cus 

Phyi'-li-daa 

Ph5'-sia 

Phl-lonM-des 

PhyV-lis 

Pha-yl'-loa 

Phi-lon'-o-« 

Phyl-lod'-o-ce 

Phe-ci-a'-nua 

Phi-1 oo'-o-me 

Phy-rom'-a-chu8 

Phe'-geua 

Phi-loo'-o-inua 

Phya-a-def-a 

Pher*di-as 

Phl-lop'-a-tor 

Phya'-ai-as 

Phei-dlp'-pi-dea 

Phil'-o-pbron 

PhyP-a-lua 

Phel-dip'-pua 

Phil-o-poe'-men 

Phyt'-on 

Pher-don 

Phl-lop'-o-mis 

PhyxM-ua 

Phg'-ml-us 

Phil-o-steph'«a-nu 

Pic'-tor 

Phe-mon'-o-a 

Phll-o-ator'-gi-ua 

PI-cum'-nua 

Phen'-e-us 

Phl-W-tra-tua 

Pr-cua 

Pha-r»'-a 

Phi-ld'-ta 

Pi'-er-l-des 

Phe-rau'-laa 

Phi-lO'-tea 

Pf-er-ua 

Pher'-e-clna 

Phl-loth'-eus 

Pi'-et-as 

Phe-rec'-ra-tea 

Phll-o-tr-nma 

Pil'-i-a 

Pher-e-cy'-dea 

Fhi-lotf-e-mui 

Pil'-i-ua 


Pi-lam' -nos 

Po-lem'-i-ua 

Pou'-tl-cus 

Pim-plS'-is 

Po-lein'-o-cies 

Pon-tld'-i-a 

R-nS'-ri-a 

Pol-e-moc'-ra-tea 

Poa-tid'-l-ua 

R-nS'-ri-as 

PoV-e-mon 

Poo-ti-ficM-us 

Ptn'-dar-u» 

PoV-i-as 

Pon-tiV-l-ua 

Pin'^na 

PolM-chus 

Pou-tiuM-ua 

Pin'-nea 

PolM-eus 

Pon’-ti-ua 

Pin'-ni-u» 

Pol-l-or-cS' -tes 

Pon'.tus 

Rn'-thl-a 

Pol'-is 

Po-pil'-li-a 

Pf-nua 

Pol'-i-tes 

Po-pil'-ll-ua 

Pin'-y-tna 

Pol-l-a'-choa 

Pop-u-15'-nl-a 

R’-o-nia 

Pnl'-la 

Poi'-ci-a 

R'-pa 

Pol'-lea 

Por-cf-na 

Pi'-si-aa 

Pol'-lex 

Por'-cl-na 

Pl'-80 

Pol-ll-S'-BUS 

Por-phyr'-l-o 

Pl'-son 

Pol'-ll-o 

Por-phyr'-l-on 

Pis'-ti-us 

Pol'-lia 

Por-phyr'-l-ua 

Pi3'-ton 

Pol-lQ'-tia 

Por-pliy-ro-gen'-i-tua 

Pi3-tox'-e-naa 

Pol'-lux 

Por'-ri-ma 

Pit-a-n5'-tis 

P0'-lU8 

Po^-aen-a, Por-aS'-iu 

Plt'-a-oe 

Pol-y-se'-nua 

Por-tha'-on 

Plth-o-lS'-oa 

Pol-y-an'-thea 

Por-ti-c5'-nua 

Pith'-on 

Pol-y-a-rfi'-tus 

Por-tQ.'-nua 

Pit'-l-o 

Pol-y-ai^-chua 

Po'-rua 

Rt'-ta-cua 

Pol-y-hf-a-dea 

Po9*-ca 

Rt'-tha-ua 

Po-lyh'-i-ua 

Po-ael-dip'-pua 

Pit'-y-reu* 

Pol-y-boe'-a 

Po-ael'-don 

PitZ-ys 

Pol-y-bo'-tes i 

Po-sel-dC'-ni-ua 

Pi'-us 

Pol'-y-bus 

Po-al'-dea 

Pix-o'^ia-rua 

Pol-y-c5'-on 

Pos-aid'-l-us 

Pla-cid'-I-a 

Pol-y-cai^-pua 

Pos'-sis 

Plac'-l-dus 

Pol-y-cas'-te 

Poe-ta'-mi-a 

Plac'-l-taa 

Po-lych'-a-res 

Poa-tU'-ml-ua 

Pl©-td'-ri-ua 

Pol-y-ohar'-mu9 

Poat-u*rau-l8'*im» 

Plag-u-15'-l-ua 

Pol-y-cler-tua 

Po8t'-u-mua 

Plan-ci'-na 

Pol'-y-cles 

Post-veP-ta 

Plan'-ci-ua 

Pol-yc'-ra-tea 

Po8t-v5'*la 

Plan'-cua 

Pol-yc'-tor 

Po-tam'-i-ua 

Plan'-ta 

Pol-yd'-a-mas 

Pot'-a-rao 

Pla-nQ'-do« 

Pol-y-dam'-na 

Pot'-a-rnoa 

Pla-t»'-a 

Pol -y -dec' -tee 

Po-thsB'-us 

Plat'-o 

Pol-y-deg'-mon 

Po-thei'-nua 

Pla-td'-nl-ua 

Pol-y-deQ'-ce8 

Po-thP-noa 

Plat'-or 

PoI-y-dO'-ra 

Poth'-oa 

Plau'-ti-a 

Pol-y-d5'-raa 

Pot'-l-tua 

Plau-ti-S'-nus 

Pol-y-el'-des 

Po-t5'-ne 

Plau-til'-ia 

Pol-y-ei'-dua 

Prse-cil'-l-us 

Plau'-ti-us 

Pol-y-aQc'-tua 

Prse-co-nP-nua 

Plau'-tua 

Pol-yg-nd'-tus 

Prai-ne8-ti'-nB 

Plei'-a-dea 

Po-lyg'-o-nua 

Prae'-aeca 

Ple'-i-on-e 

Pol-y-hym'-nl-a 

Prae-tex-tS'-taa 

Plels-tae'-ne-tua 

Pol-y-f-dua 

Praf-l-naa 

Plels-tar'-chus 

Pol-y-mS'-de 

Pra.x-ag'-o-raa 

Plaia'-the-nea 

Po-ly-mS'-la 

Prax-aa'-pea 

Plala-to'-a-nax 

Pol-yin-n5a'-tus 

PraxM-as 

Pla-min'-l-us 

Pol-yra'-nl-a 

Prax-id'-a-maa 

Plara-cse'-ua 

Pol-y-aef-ces 

Prax-id'-i-ce 

Plen'-nl-ua 

Pol-y-p€ , -mon 

Prsx-lP-la 

Ple-8lm'-a-chua 

Pol-y-phan'-tas 

Prax'-l-on 

Pleu-ra'-tua 

Pol-y-phe'-mua 

Prax-lph'-a-nci 

Platl'-ron 

Pol'-y-phroa 

Prax'-i-ta a 

Plex-au'-re 

Pol-y-po-g'-tes 

Prax-lt' -e-lea 

Plex-ip'-pna 

Pol-y-aper'-chon 

Prax-ith'*«-a 

Plin'-i-ns 

Pol-y-ateph'-a-nu8 

Prax'-o 

Plia-to-nr-cu* 

Po-lya'-tra-tua 

Prec'-i-a 

Roc'-a-mua 

Pol-y-tech'-nns 

Prec-i-a'-nua 

Ro-tf-ua 

Pol-y-tr-mus 

Prec'-i-us 

Pio-tl'-mia 

Po-lyx'-e-na 

Prep-y-ia'-ua 

Plo'-ti-ua 

Po-lyx-en'-i-das 

Prea'-bon 

Ru-ta^-chua 

Po-lyx'-e-nua 

Pre-aen-te'-l-ua 

PlQ'-tl-on 

Po-lyx 1 -© 

PrP-a-mus 

PlQ'-to 

Pol-y-za'-lns 

Pri-a-pfi'-tl-aa 

PIQ'-ton 

Po-m6'-na 

Pri-ap'-ua 

PIQ'-tua 

Pora-pae'-dl-na 

Pri-mi-genM-* 

Plu'-vi-us 

Pom-peM-a 

PrP-inu8 

Pny-tag'-o-rea 

Pom-pe-I-a'-ntw 

Pris'-ca 

Pod-a-lef-rl-ua 

Pom-pg'-i-ua 

Pria-cl-a'-nua 

Po-dar'-ces 

Pora-pil'-i-u8 

Pris-cil'-la 

Po-dar'-ge 

Pom-p5'-nl-a 

Prla-cll-ll-a'-nua 

Poe'-as 

Pom-pS'-nl-us 

Pria-cP-Eua 

Pce-msn'-dcr 

Pom-po-sl-fi'-Dua 

Pris'-caa 

Poe'-na 

Porap-tr-nus 

Pri-ver'-naa 

Poe'-ni-Ba 

Pom'-py-lua 

Pro-ae’-re-al-Tia 

Po-go-na'-tua 

Pon'-ti-a 

I Prob'-a 

Pol-e-maf'-chua 

Pon-ti-ft'-nua 

| Proh'-ua 
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Plnc'-u 

Pr^K-O 


Eas-a-eeT-tea 

Sar-a-j* 

Sedx’Iwa 

Pto±'*kt« 

Py^as*-* 

E*-giT-k 

Ras'-S-eas 

Sir -aa 

Se-ges’-ta 

P*«ar-te 

Pyg-«aT4<* 

Ee-gi-kc'-s* 

B«T4« 

Sar-das-a-fC'-tei 

Se-g«r-ces 

Pro-exT-G-as 

pts'-to 

Ee-gT-tes 

Ra-fcTd-a 

Su'd# 

Se-ger4-a 

Pnxx^os 

pyr*-d« 

Begf-wa 

Ba-tzT4-« 

Sar -das 

SeS+mF-rm 

P^xieT-a 


Kec-o-Iis 

RS'-^i-tai 

Sar-isa-cas 

S»g-i aw4« 

Proc 4e» 

pjr*« 

Eaa^-BS-os 


Sar'-aa 

Seg'-o-aax 

PrtcMaa 


Ba’-« 


Sm^-hIs 

S^ r 4w» 

Proc'-« 

Ff-ntek'-ttei 


SaV-» 

Sv-pedat 


Prxjop'-S-ae 

Pf-n —i 

Ee-po-si-T-aru 

Sab'-a-ces 

Str-psdca 4-% 

Se-ie-ft? 

Proc'-ns 

Py-na'-dv 

Eas'-ti-o 

Sibr-aoaa 

Sar'-ra 

S<-Ie-cas 

Prxms'-tea 

Py-m-cu 



Sar'-cs 

Ssted'-d^aa 

Pa«*Jf4« 

pr-^s 

Blaia-eau'-tbai 

Say-te 

Sa-ae*'-c» 

Se4n'<as 

Prw'-^a 

PjTfW'-EI 

B ted-*-*is'-taa 

S*-beT4j-a» 

Sii-a^’-rde 

S^-K-as 

PrwT-S-eas 

Pyr'-gw* 

PVm aT ri i 

Sa-beT-tes 

Sas-M 

SeT-B-cs 

Pro-d£'-raa 

Pyi-pDC'-elo 

Btem’-pte*s 

Sa-h*c-Us 

Sar'-a-ocs 

Soc'-t-k 

PTtt-C* 


BbaspHox'-Ssas 

SateT-i-s 


Se-aT-ra^it 

Pro»Mk«'-aft 

Py^na'^dw 

Bbaia'-aea 

Satf-u 

SaS4-bar-te'-MS 

S?-aa> 

Proea -a-dkas 

Prr'-rt* 

RiT-r*» 

Sate'4a 

Sawi-c» 

S^-m 


ly-rfct* 

Ebas-ei'-po-rfc 

Sa-bLa-^r-raa 

Str-ri-as 

Sem^eS’^m^ 

Proo£‘-tiw« 

Pp'-rtwa 

Rbis<ts 

S*tT<xx 


ST^as 

Fn>«« 

Pr'-rhm 

Ebe-a 


Sa-tt'-n-«s 

Ses'-e-ca 

Prosip'4-dai 

Py-tW-»^t* 

Kte-gT-M 

Sab'^te 

Sa^o'«i4i 

Smw'+o 

PriT-aax 

Pj-lW-r^rxs 

Ei?-gx» 

S*-t_-ra 

Sa-tsraig'-e-m 

Sep'-pl-as 

Piw'-w 

Pyt^as%e*tea 

Eteor-Ma 

SaV-«* 

Sa-tcr-«r-ns 

Sep-tk’-3-w 

PM'-m 

Fy<te-«« 

Bbe-o-*iiV^ 

SK'adM 

Sa^d'-fiS-aa 

Sep“t2T4-aa 

Froe'-o-as 

PT*ti«i 


Sa^-cw 

Sa-teP-aai 

Sep-ti»'4-a 

PrC-ca-te 

PT-tte* 

EST-ras 

Sa-oer r -doa 

Sa-tjp-acM 

Sep-tteU’-aa 

Fro-per' , -&-aa 

Py-tki'M 

Ete-tc-av 

S^-or^HTir 

Sa-trPd-as 

Sep-tim'Hhas 

Pr»pa' ijtei 

Py-tiMT'-B 

Bberf* 

sr-ctHi 

SaS’-T-raa 

Sep4aMHr4di 

Pros-rr'- i t-ca 

pr-ts<* 

Bi-f-n* 

£»T-a4a 

SaB-rr4 -as 

S*?'4>aros 

Proa'-per 

PT-taeas 

Btea’-tten 

Sad-o-ctB 

Sa -ra# 

Se-pahT-G-as 

Frwtf4Hi 

FT-ite^a 

RboT-e 

Sad-j-ai4w 

Saxf-ri-as 

Se~qaes'-tex 


Py-th^co'4-ce 

EL>icT-a 

&r'-a5-a» 

Sazt-ron-a-^n 

Senraa’-bM 

PrcU^aT-Mw 

PT-ti-a 

Btod-o-gS^aa 

Sr'-nai 

Sa-reP-ti-o 


Pro4>r<dtaB 

FT-tU-es 

Rl^r-wi 

Sa^a'4-w 

Stx’-a 

Se-rT-pio 

M4»4s 

Py-tkxSeTHites 

EkxT-o^f 

Sag-a-rf-th 

Sax -a te 

Se-ri*-Fi-ra 

P*vtes44r-*» 

Pf-tLxle. 

BSodHo-pbc* 

Sa-gir-la 

Sc* '-a 


PreT-fa* 

Py-tbod-ri-tj* 

BialVpa 

Sa4-t» 

Sc**-ra 

s«-rr-» 

Ptt*b-o?-B«r 

Py4fc>45'«ai 

BfcodVos 

Sa-U^a 

Sca-rf-at* 

Se-re-ci-Tans 

PWti'<o« 

Fy4bc<r4-en* 

Rhi-ew 

StT^ora 

Sor'-rias 

Se-ir’-acs 

Pro-to-p*H**5'-a 

Py -tkxJT-rt. 

RhcMae-taT-caa 

Sa4c*-Um 

Se»'-To4a 

Ser'-p-a 

Pro-tog t — 

Py-tiodT^B 

KSr'-o 

SaJ-a~es 

Soe*-aa 

SeP-p-as 

Pnx'-rs 


EiKt4* 

Sft^act 

Sea-aaa*-der 

Ser-ao 

Prax'-e-Mi 

Py-a»'-kai 

Kbcd-taa 

SkT4« 

Sca-nar -dri-as 

Ser-ca-eas 

Pn f-Hi4 


Bi^-a^aa 

Sal-gxa'-eaa 

Seu'-tU 

ScK-tar 

Pra-drn’-td* 



SaT4-a 

5eazv-dT-te 

Scr4da>a« 

Prt-«-ii 


B©4*-g-x 

Sal4-T-M 

Scxa-tf-ai-aa 

Ser^ra'joa 

FryT-Miis 

<*=ii-rr-ta» 


SaI4-»a-tcr 

Scaa'-ti-as 

Str-r4<«a 

Fsa'-Ute 

Qa*r-*i£roas 

BcwsT-sra 


Scs^-fro 

ScHir-ia 


QaJ-ri^-d-w 

Eo-cil4-a» 

SC-m-^3 

Scsp'-ate 

Ser-aiidr-aaa 

PtaMsci’+ta 

Qw-tf-cm 

Bo'-saa-lai 

Sa4T« 

Seax'-pas 

Ser-raT-i-ai 

htt'-KS 

Q»er^ ae-ta-E'-r* 

Bc-=^a 

Sair-M 

ScaxMiHew 

Ser'-T>a* 

Pm»cjf4-ei*» 


Emnar^ 

&4m7« 

Sea^-ras 

Se4oe’-tr4 

Psa-ca 

QBS-T-tzs 

Rcaf-d-ai 

Sate^f^aa 

Sc^fa'-na 

Ser’-ti-cs 

PseT4aa 

<*e>4^r-=s 

Bo-s-C-sai 

Sair-idHa 

SoerHL4T^te 

Selk’-ca 

Psf-ax 

Os^^tO-ft-T-KB 

Brx-r-aa 

Sal^-oa 

SdtC4-a* 

Sei'-ttea 

FsiT-as 

Q=^T4-W 

Ra-beT-B-i* 

SaT-tw 

Sdfca 

SfrTtHl 

FaopfeMa 

Qcia4£r4ai 

Rt-trT-aas 


Scf-fins 

Se-Tt,. w ■ ' aa 

FsT-cte 

Qss'-tks 

K’-iw 

SaTori-a 

ScT-m 

Se-TNri-ca 

ftT-dl3'-t3 

Q~=f-Zus 


Sal-T>-r-H 2 S 

Scf-ft* 

Se-w-wa 


QzZn^S'Us 

Ba-tr-la 

Sal-Ttf4S*-n 

Sckf-^ds 

Sex'-ti-a 

Ptor'-e^» 

Qte-t?-*xas 

B=-£T-J*a 

Sar-Ti-as 

SG'-TQi 

Sex-tS'4-a 

Pfck*ar'« 


Ba-fca-JT-cW 

Sa^yx-thl-M 

Sd?-riHS 

Sec-uT4-aa 

PtoT-wiw 


Bo-ff-ra* 

San'^a 

Sorp'-as 

Sex'-thaa 

PtT-os 

Ea^r^rva 

EST^o 

SbT4-» 

So 

Sff-tas 

Fn-i£kr4-m 

Ea-bo'-al-ai 

BZ-t^ 

Sia — ’4 cm 

5ooie4»-r-» 

Sk'-Mi 

Ps-tlic h-x* 

E»-^%ha 

RT-fo 

Su'alu 

ScociMT-c* 

S-byT-Ja 

Fs-bJe'-ote 

BmiT-k 

BT-fe* 

SaWh^-aT-a-g>oa 

ScrvbS'-d-a 

S-byn'-frad 

Po-UT--a 

EmT+w 

BS-pa 

5ar’-r» 

Scri-bo-ri-fHca 

S-byr 

P*-w-w 

Ka-o-^s 

Bd-S-r^ss 

Saae'-tas 

ScrvbtT-c>-aa 

Snca-OBS 

Ptbli-as 

R*-H-3S 

BaT-tea 

Sar'-d^cw 

Scr5 , *te 

ScT<a 

FT-deaa 

Ba-g*r-*i-ae 

R»-a~r4-a 

Saa-dS'-oes 

ScyT-ax 

Sd'-d-w 

Po*d«5f4-a 

BaT-la 

Bxwm-oa 

Sao-dro-cof-tas 

Ecjf-a 

S-dc’-aa 

Fal<±*r4z» 

B&s'-s^ai 

Bca-ef-m 

S«a'-g» 

ScyT-te 

Si-oa*4-« 

PbT-cSnit 

Raa-r^a 

ET-pi 

Saa-pu'-l-os 

Scyr-as 

S-ea’-aca 

PiUW44 

Ea'-M 

Ba-pcr4-a» 

Su'*«w> 

SnTa'-wa 

acT-a-teg 

Ft'-tex 

Bf-oinss 

Ri-ji-as 

Saa-trrr'4-c* 

Scyti*-e» 

Sc'-j-ca 

FbT-4-o 

Ea-vT-te 

Bos'-® 

Siaqeytes 

Scytb44T-PT» 

ST-da 

P*T4» 

R*ter4» 

Ras'-e as 

Saa'-tra 

Scy4H"-*=B 

S-de-ro 

p«>Tr-te 

B*-e«r«» 

K‘E*« 


Se-W-csa 

S^d7-ai-a> 

Pa#e<a» 

Be-orp'-Uo 

Ba%» 

St -cm 

SeV-ras 

Sg-o-TT-w 

P*f«r - *m 

Bae'-tas 

BaT-acr 

Sar’-Vess 

Se-caa-dT-cas 

K-la-aa 

PT-pi-a* 


Bas-tt-r-saa 

SajT-fte* 

Se-esS'da 



Eatf-ax 

Bs*ti-ecT-li-*i 

Btraa^T-caa 

Se-d3g ( 4-tei 

&i:a 
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Si-le'-nua 

Si-licM-us 

SilM-o 

Sil'-l-us 

SiMax 

Sil'-o 

Sil'-us 

Sil-va'-naa 

Sil'-vi-uf 

Sim-a-ria'-tus 

Sim'-e-on 

Sim'-i-lls 

Sim'-mi-a* 

Sira'-o-Ia 

Si-m6'-iii-dea 

Sim'-plex 

6iin-plic'-i-u» 

Sl'-mu-lux 

Si'-mua 

SF-nis 

Sin'-aa-ces 

Sio'-o-e 

Sin'-ou 

Si-n6'-pe 

Sip'-y-lus 

Si-pyi'-rhi-c8« 

Si-re'-nes 

Si-ric'-i-ne 

Si-ro'-ua 

Si-sam'-nea 

Si-aen'-na 

SiaM-cea 

Sia-y-gam'-bla 

8i8'«y*phua 

8i-tai'-ceg 

Si'-thon 

sr-to 

Sit'-ti-ua 

Six' -tus 

Sraer'-dis 

8iner-dom'-e-nes 

Smf-lis 

Sndu'-theus 

Smyr'-na 

So-&'-mua 

Sd'-dea 

So'-cra-tea 

Soe'-mia 

So- fo'-ni -us 

Sog-dj-a'-nua 

So-li'-naa 

So1'-oq 

So'- mis 

Som'-nus 

Sr/.pat-ur 

So-phaj'-ne-tus 

So-pliag-a-aS'-mu 

So'-pha-nes 

Soph'-i-a 

8oph-i-S‘-nus 

Sd'-phl-lus 

Soph'-o-des 

So-phon'-l-as 

Soph-o-nis'-ba 

Soph'-ron 

Soph-ro-nis'-cos 

So-phron'-i-ua 

Soph'-os 

Sop'K)-lla 

Sop'-y-lis 

So-rft'-nus 

So-r5'-ri-a 

So-aan'-der 

Sos'-i-a 

Sos-i-S'-ims 

Soa'-i-as 

So-sib'-i-U8 

85'-sJ-dee 

So-sic'-ra-tes 

So-aig'-e-nes 

So-sF-nus 

8o-sip'-a-ter 

So-8iph'-a-ne* 

8o-sip'-o-lis 


So-sip'-pua 

So'-eia 

So-sis'-tra-tua 

So-sith'*eus 

Sos'-i-us 

Sos'-pit-a 

Soa'-the-nes 

Sos'-tra-tus 

So'-sus 

8<y-ta-des 

So-tei'-ra 

So'-ter 

So-te'-ri-chus 

So-tS'-ri-cus 

So-ta'-ri-das 

So'-ti-on 

So-zora'-e-nus 

Spar-ga-pF-aes 

Spar'-aus 

Spar'-ta 

Si>ar'-ta-cus 

Spar-ti-a'-nns 

Spar'-toQ 

Spef-o 

Spen'-di-us 

Spen'-don 

Spe-r5'-tus 

Sper-chef-us 

Sper'-thi-as 

Speu-sip'-pui 

Sphae'-nia 

Spliod'-ri-as 

Spin'-tha-rua 

Spic'-ther 

Spith-ri-diT-tes 

Spi-tyn'-chae 

SpodM-us 

Spon'-gi-a 

Spon-si-S'-nus 

Spor'-us 

Spu-rin'-na 

Spu-rf-nua 

SpurM-ua 

Squil'-la 

Squil'-lus 

Sta-be'-ri-us 

Stad'-l-eas 

Stal'-ll-ua 

Staph'-y-los 

Sta-ssn'-der 

Sta-sa'-nor 

Staa'-e-aa 

Sta-sic'-ra-te* 

Sta-af-nus 

Stas'-i-ce-cus 

Sta-sip'-pua 

Sta-tei'-ra 

Sta-ti-S'-nus 

Sta-til'-i-a 

Sta-tll'-i-us 

Sta-tr-nus 

sta'-ti-us 

Stat'-or 

Sta-td'-rf-us 

Stau-ra'-c!-ui 

Stel'-la 

Stel'-li-o 

Sten'-i-ua 

Sten'-tor 

Sten-y-clg'-rns 

Steph'-a-Diie 

8ter-c0'-li-us 

Star'-o-pe 

8ter'-o-pes 

Ster-tinM-us 

Ste-sag'-o-ras 

Ste-san'-der 

8te-sich'-o*rue 

Ste-si-deF-des 

StS'-ai-cles 

Ste-aim'-bro-tus 

8theI'-no 

Sthe-ne-boe'-a 

8ten-e-lS'-i-dai 

8then'-e-la* 


Sthen'-e-le 

Sthen'-e-lus 

Sthen'-is 

Sthen'-i-us 

StichM-us 

Stil'-be 

Stil'-i-cho 

StlT-o 

StiF-po 

Stiin'-u-la 

Sti'-pax 

Sto-bae'-oa 

StoF-o 

Stom'-i-us 

Strab'-8X 

Strab'-o 

Stia-te-go-pfl'-lus 

Strat'-i-ua 

Strat'-o-des 

Strat'-o-las 

Strat'-on 

Strat-o-aF-cs 

Strat-o-nF-cus 

Strat'-tis 

Strom-biclT-i-des 

Stron-gyl'-i-on 

Stroph'-i-ue 

Struc'-tus 

Stru'-thaa 

Stym-pha'-It-des 

Styin-pha'-lua 

SQ'-bu-lo 

Su-e'-di-us 

Su-e'-ti-us 

Su-e-td'-ni-os 

Sn-fe'-naa 

Sa'-i-daa 

Sul'-ca 

Sul'-la 

Sul-pic'-l-a 

Sul-pic-i-a'-nua 

Sul-plcM-us 

Sum-m5'-nus 

SQ'-per-a 

Su-per'-bns 

Su-per-i-a'-nus 

Sa'-ra 

Sur-dinM-us 

Su-re'-naa 

Su-sa'-ri-ou 

Sy'-a-ger 

Sy-chae'-us 

Sy-eo'-o e-sis 

Syl-vS'-nus 

Syl'-vi-us 

Sy'-me 

Sym'-ma-ehus 

Sym-pos'-i-u* 

Syo-cBl'-lua 

Sy-ne'-si-us 

Syn'-no-ou 

Syn'-ti-pas 

Syn'-tro-phus 

Syph'-ax 

Syr'-l-a-cns 

Syr-i-a'-nus 

Syr'-inx 

Syr'-mus 

Syr'-ua 


Tab'-a-lus 

Tac-fa-rf-na^ 

Tac'-i-ta 

TacM-tus 

Ta-con'-i-des 

Ta'-na-rus 

Ta-Iaa'-si-us 

Tal'-a-us 

Ta-lel -dea 

Tal'-na 

Tal-thyb'-f-os 

Ta-mis'-i-us 

Tsm'-08 

Tam'-phi-Ius 


Tan'-a-gra 

Tan'-a-quil 

Tan'-ta-lue 

Ta-nQ'-ai-l 

Ta-nU'-si-us 

Taph'-I-ue 

Tap'-po 

Tap'-pu-lus 

Tar'-a-cus 

Ta-ran'-tua 

Tar'-a8 

Ta-rS'-ti-a 

Ta-rax-ip'-pus* 

Tar-che'-ai-ua 

Tsr-che'-ti-us 

Tar'-con 

Tar-co n -di in'-o-tus 

Tar'-pa 

Tar-pe'-i-a 

Tar-quin'-i-ua 

Tar-quit'-I-ua 

Tar-run-te'-uus 

Tar'-ta-ms 

Ta-rQ'-ti-ue 

Ta3-ge'-ti-u» 

Tat-i-5'-uufl 

Tat'-I-ua 

Tau'-re-a 

Tau' -re-us 

Tau'-ri-cs 

Tau-ri'-nus 

Tau'-rl-oa 

Tau-rie'-cus 

Tau-ro-ceph'-a-lus 

Tau-rop'-o-lis 

Tau'-rus 

Tax'-i-le8 

Ta-yg'-e-te 

Teb'-rue 

Tec-mes'-sa 

Teo-tae'-ua 

T«g-e-fi'-tes 

Teg'-u-la 

Te-gyrM-n* 

Tei-rs'-si-as 

Tei'-a-mon 

Tel'-ch in 

Tel-diF-ne8 

Te-lsb'-o-as 

Te-le-dsi'-des 

Tb'-Ib-cIbs 

Te'-le-dua 

Te-leg'-o-nus 

Te-lem'-a-cbus 

Te-lsm'-nas-tus 

Ts'-le-mos 

Te-le-nl'-cus 

Tel'-e-ou 

Te-leph'-a-nes 

Tel-e-pha8'-sa 

Ts'-le-phua 

Tel'-es 

Tel-e-sar'-chi-de* 

Tel-e-sar'-chu* 

Te-lea'-i-as 

Te-lea'-i-des 

Tel-e-ail'-la 

Tel-e-al'-nua 

Tel-e-aip'-pa 

Tel'-B-si8 

Tel'-e-son 

Ts-los'-pho-rus- 

Te-les'-tas 

Te-led'-tl-as- 

Te'-li-nea 

Tel'-lin 

Tel'-lue 

Tel-mis'-ei-us 

Tel-phti'-sa 

Te'-lys 

Te-menM-die 

Tern-eQ-I'-tes 

T6tn'-e-na8 

Temp-sS'-mis 

Ten'-er-ns 


Te'-ncs 

Ten'-nee 

Te-ram'-bus 

Te-ren'-ti-a 

Te-ren-tI-2'-nus 

Ter-en-til'-la 

Ter-ec-tii'-lus 

Te-reo'-ti-us 

Te'-res 

Te'-reua 

Te-ril'-lus 

Ter'-mi-nus 

Ter-pan'-der 

Terp'-uus 

Terp-sich'-o-ru- 

Terp'-si-dea 

Terp'-ei-ou 

Ter-rs-aid'-i-us 

Ter'-ti-a 

Ter'-ti-us 

Ter-tul-li-S'-nos 

Ter-tul-ir-nus 

Ter-tuT-luB 

Tes'-ta 

Te'-thys 

Tet'-ri-cu* 

Tfct’-ti-ua 

Teu'-cer 

Ted'-ta 

Teu-ta'-mi-a« 

Tsu'-ta-mus 

Teu'-ta-rus 

Teii'-tliras 

Tea-ti'-a-plus 

Teu'-ti-cus 

Tha'-Js 

Thal'-a-mus 

Tha-lss'-ss 

Tha-las'-si-u# 

Tha-leF-a 

Tlial-o-l®'-us 

Thal'-es 

Tha-ls'-tas 

Tha-lg'-tia 

Tha-li'-a 

Thal'-lo 

Thal'-lQ3 

Thal'-na 

Thal'-pi-us 

Tham'-y-ria 

Tham'-y-rua 

Than'-a-tos 

Thau'-ma-cus 

Thau' -mas 

Tbe-BB-te'-tOB 

The-ag'-e-nes- 

The-S'-ges 

The-a'-no 

The-ar'-l-das 

The-ar'-i-dea 

The' -be 

Thei'-a 

Thei'-aa 

Thei'-o-daa 

TheF-ao-a 

Thelx-F-on 

Them'-ie 

Them'-i-aou 

The-rais'-ta 

Them-i8-tag'-o-ras 

The-mia'-ti-us 

The-mis'-tx) 

The-mis-to-deF-a 

Tlie-mis'-to-dea 

Them-ia-tog'-a-n8s 

The-mis'-tus 

The-o-chrea'-tus 

The'-o-dea 

The-od-li-ua 

The-o-dym'-e-nns 

The-o-cos'-mua 

The-oc'-ra-tee 

The-oc'-ri-nes 

The-oc'-ri-tus 

The-o-cy'-des 


The-o-dec'-tee 

The-od'-o-cus 

The-o-do'-ra 

TliB-o-do-r6'-tus 

The-o-do-ri'-eua 

Tlie-o-do'-rl-daa 

The-o-do'-ru8 

Thc-o-do* -h I -us 

The-od'-o-ta 

The-o-d6'-ti-ut 

Tlie-od'-o-tus 

The-og'-e-nee 

The-og-nc'-tu» 

The-og'-uis 

The-og-noa'-tus 

Tlie-ol'-y-tua 

The-om'-e-don 

The-o-mes'-tor 

The-om-naa'-tua 

The-ora-nea'-tus 

Th§'-on 

The-on'-dae 

The-on'-o-e 

The-oph'-a-ne 

The-oph'-a-nes 

The-o-phi-lla'-cus 

The-opli'-l-lus 

The-o-phras'-tus 

The-o-phy-lac'-tu* 

The-o-pora'-pua 

The-op'-ro-pus 

The-o-aehM-a 

The-o-ti'-mua 

The-ox'-e-ua 

The-ox-e'-ni-us 

The-ox'-B-uus 

The-ox'-o-tas 

The-ram'-e-nes 

The-rap'-ns 

The'-raa 

Th6'-ri-des 

The-rim'-8-dmf 

The-rod'-o-ma 

Ther'-mua 

The'-ro 

Thg'-ron 

Ther-aan'-der 

Ther-ai'-tea 

Th^-seus 

The-sim'-e-net^ 

Thes'-ral-u 

The8-peF-a 

Thes'-pie 

Thea'-pi-ua 

The8-sa-lo-nf-o* 

Thea'-8a-lua 

Thea'-ti-u* 

Thes'-tor 

Thet'-is 

Tlieti'-daa 

Thim'-bron 

Thia'-be 

Th5'*on 

Tho-ra'-ni-wr 

Th6'-rax 

Thraa'-e-a 

Thras'-i-ua 

Thras'-on 

Thra-8onM-de» 

Thraa'-yaa 

Thra8-y-bd'-lu* 

Tliras^y-daB'-u* 

Thra-8yl'-la 

Thra-8yF-lus 

Thra-sym'-a-chou 

Thras-y-mg'-deu 

ThQ'-des 

Thu-cydM-de« 

Thu-dip'-pns 

Thu-gen'-i-de* 

ThQ'-ro 

Thy'-ae 

Thy-ea'-tes 

Tliym-bra'-u* 

Thym'-o-l* 
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ThymM-lus 

Thy-moch'-a-rea 

Thy-mce'-tes 

Thy-mon'-das 

Thy-d'-ne 

Thy-d'-neua 

Tby-phei'-ti-des 

Thyr'-sus 

Thy'-us 

Tib-er-i'-nus 

Ti-be'-ri-us 

Ti -bee'- tea 

Ti-bul'-lus 

Ti-bur'-ti-u* 

Tic'-I-da 

Tj-cin'-i-us 

Ti-gel-ll'-nus 

Ti-geb-Ii-ua 

Ti-grS'-nea 

Til'-li-us 

Til-pha'-sa 

Ti-raae'-a 

Ti-m«'-ne-tua 

Ti-mae'-us 

Ti-mag'-e-nes 

Ti-ma-gen'-i-daa 

Ti-ma-gen'-l-dea 

Ti-mag'-o-ras 

Ti-iaan'-dra 

Ti-man'-thes 

Ti-mar'-chi-des 

Ti-mar'-chua 

Ti-mar'-e-te 

Ti-mS' -si-on 

Tim-a-sitb'-e-ua 

Ti-mS'-si-Us 

Ti-m6'-si-as 

Ti-mocb'-a-res 

Ti-moch'-a-ris 

Tim-o-oleb-a 

Tim'-o-cles 

Ti-inoc'-ra-tea 

Ti-mac'-re-on 

Ti-moc'-ri-tus 

Tim-o-la'-as 

Ti-mol'-e-on 

Ti-mom'-&-chus 

Ti'-naan 

Ti-mo'-nax 

Ti-mo'-ni-des 

Ti-moph'-a-nes 

Ti-mos'-tbe-neg 

Ti-mos'-tra-tus 

Ti-moth'-e-us 

Ti-mox'-e-nus 

Tin'-ca 

TT-phys 

Ti-re'-si-as 

Tir-i-ba'-zua 

Ti-rl-da tea 

Tb-ro 

Tb-ryns 

Ti-sag'-o-ras 

Ti-aain'-e-nus 

Ti-san'-der 

TY-si-as 

Ti-sic'-ra-fcea 

Ti-si-S'-nus 

Ti-siph'-o-ne 

Ti-siph'-o-nui 

Ti-sip'*pua 

Tis-sa-pher'-nea 

Tb«tan 

Ti-ta-re'-si-na 

Ti-thS'-nns 

Ti-thor'-e-a 

Ti-thraus'.tes 

Tit-I-&'-na 

Tit-i-S'-nua 

TitM-as 

Tl-tfd'-i-ua 


Ti-tin'-U 

Ti-iin-i-a'inns 

Tl-tin'-i-ua 

Tit'-i-ts 

Ti-tfb-ri-ua 

Ti-tar'-ni-ua 

Tit'-us 

Tb-tyr-us 

Tit'-y-ua 

Tle-poi'-e-mua 

Tmo'-ios 

Tol'-mi-des 

To-ium'-ni-us 

Toi'-y-nus 

Tom'-y-ria 

Ton-gil'-i-us 

To-ran'-i-us 

Tor-qus'-ta 

Tor-qu&'-tus 

Tox'-eus 

Tox-ot'-i-us 

Trab'-e-a 

Tra-cba'-lus 

Tra-gis'-cus 

Tra js'-nus 

Train-be'-lus 

Tran-quil-lb-n* 

Trau-quil'-lus 

Trau'-lus 

Tre-bat'-i-os 

Tre-bel-li-i'-nus 

Tre-bei-Ii-€ r *nus 

Tre-beb-ii-ua 

Treb'-l-us 

Tre-bo-nl-ft'-nus 

Tre-bd'-ni-us 

Tre-mel'-li-us 

Trera'-u-lus 

Tri-a'-ri-a 

Tri-a'-ri-us 

Tri-bo- n i-a'-nua 

Tri-bu'-nus 

Tric-ci-fi'-nns 

Tri-cip-i-tb-nna 

Tri-co-Io'-nos 

Tri-coa'-tus 

Tri-gem i-nua 

Trig-o-usi'-a 

Tri'-o-pas 

Tripb'-y-lus 

Trip-tol'-e-mos 

Tri-tse'-a 

Tri-tan'-nus 

Tri-tan-taech'-mes 

Tri'-ton 

Tri-to'-nis 

Troe'-zon 

Trog'-us 

Tro'-i-ius 

Troph'-I-Ins 

Troph'-i-mus 

Tro-ph5'-ni-ua 

Try-pbae'-na 

Tryph'-er-ns 

Tryph-I-o-dd'-ras 

Tryph-o-nb-nns 

TQ'-ber-o 

Tu-ber'-tus 

Tut/ u-ius 

Tuc'-ca 

Tuc'-cl-a 

Tnc'-ci-us 

Tu-dic'-i-us 

Tu-di-tfi'-nua 

TU'-gi-o 

Tul'-ii-a 

Tul-if-nna 

Tul'-li-us 

Tub-l us 

Tu-rfi'-ni-u* 

Tur'-bo 


Tnr'-ci-ns 

Tnr'-dus 

Tur'-i-a 

Tn-rib'-i-ui 

TurM-ua 

Tur'-nus 

Tur-pil'-i-s 

Tur-pil-i-a'-nua 

Tur-pib-i-us 

Tur'-pi-o 

Tur-ra'-ni-ua 

Tur-ri'-nus 

Tur'-rua 

Tur-a^-li-us 

Tu-rub-ii-ua 

Tus-ci-i'-nus 

Tns-cib-l-us 

Tas'-ous 

Tu-te-If-ua 

Tu'-tU 

Tu-ti-ca'-nna 

Tu-tib-i-us 

Tii'-ti-ua 

Ttt'-tor 

Tych'-e 

Tycb'-J-cus 

Tych'-i-ua 

Tych'-on 

Ty'-deus 

Tym'-nes 

Tym'-pan-ua 

Tyn-dar'-eus 

Tyn-dar'-i-on 

Ty-phce'-us 

Ty'-phon 

Ty-ran'-ni-on 

Tyr-i-as'-pea 

Ty'-ro 

Tyr-rhS'-nus 

Tyi'-rheua 

Tyr-tae'-us 


U-cal'-e-gon 

Ul-pi-fi'-nu8 

Ub-pi-us 

Ul'-tor 

U-lys'-ses 

Um-bre'-nus 

Um-bricM-ua 

Um-brS'-m-uf 

Um-mid'-i-a 

Um-mld'-i-na 

C'-pis 

C'-ran-i-a 

U-ran'-i-us 

O'-ran-us 

Ur'-bi-ca 

Ur-bic'-i-us 

Ur'-bi-oua 

Ur-gu-ia'-ni-a 

Ur-gu-la-nll'-ia 

Ur-sS'-ni-us 

Ur-si-cb-nua 

Ul / -8U8 


Vsc'-ca 

Vac'-cus 

Va-cfl'-na 

Vab-ens 

Val-eu-tln-i-fi'-nua 

Va-len-tr-nus . 

Va-len'-ti-us 

Va-ler'-i-a 

Va-ier-i-a'-nus 

Va-leiM-ua 

Vab-gi-us 

Vsl'-li-ua » 

Vsn'-gi^) 

Tan'-ni-ua 


V8-r5'-nea 

Va-re'-nus 

Var'-gu-la 

Var-gun-te'-i-ua 

Va-ril'-t-a 

Var-i-sid'-i-us 

Var'-I-ua 

Var'-ri-us 

Vai'-ro 

Var-ro-nl-5'.uua 

VS'-rus 

Vat-i-a 

Va-ti-ca'-nua 

Va-tin'-i-us 

Vec'-cus 

Vec-ti-e'-nus 

Vec'-ti-ua 

Ve'-di-ns 

Ve-geb-i-us 

Ve-hib-i-us 

Ve-i-i'-ni-us 

Ve-l-au-tfi'-nua 

Ve-I-en'-to 

V^j'-o-vis 

Ve-lfi'-ni-us 

Veb-e-da 

Ve'-li-us 

Vel-ir-i-us 

Vel-lo-c5'-tua 

Ve-nb-li-a 

Ven'-no 

Ven-no'-ni-u8 

Ven-tid'-i-us 

Ven-u-le'-i-a 

Veo-n-le'-i-us 

Ven'-ns 

Ve-nus'-tus 

Ve-nii'-ti-us 

Ve-ra'-ni-a 

Ve-ra'-ni-ua 

Ve-ra'-ti-us 

Vr-rax 

Ver-cin-get'-o-rix 

Ver-gas-il-lau'-nua 

Ver-gil-i-a'-nus 

Ver-gib-l-ua 

Ver-gob'-re-tua 

Ve-rb-na 

Ver^-inin-a 

Ver'-res 

Ver'-ri-us 

Ver-ru-co'-aua 

Ver-ti-cor'-di-a 

Ver-tum'-nns 

Ver-u-dos'-ti-ua 

Ver-u-JS'-na 

Ver-u-la'-nus 

Ve'-rus 

Vea-cu-Jfi'-ri-oa 

Ves'-pa 

Ves-pas-I-S'-nua 

Ves-pas'-i-us 

Ves-pib-lo 

Ves'-ta 

Ves'-ti-a 

Ve8-tib-i-u8 

Ves-tb-nua 

Vea-tor'-i-ns 

Ves-trit’-i-ua 

Yes'-tri-ns 

Ve-tib-i-ua 

Vet-tI-€'-nu3 

Vet'-ti-ua 

Vet-o-ib-nus 

Ve-tub-i-o 

Ve-tQ'-ri-a 

Ve-trb-ri-us 

Vet'-ns 

Vi-ben'-ns 

Yi-bld'-i-a 

Yi-bid'-l-ua 


Vib-i-e'-nus 

Vi-biT-i-us 

Vib'-i-ua 

Vlb-u-lfi'-uua 

Vib-u-l6'-nus 

Vi-bub-U-us 

Vic'-a 

Vic'-tor 

Vic-to'-ri-a 

Vic-to-ri'-]iU8 

VIc-tQ'-ri-us 

Vic'-trix 

Vl-geb-li-us 

Vi-gil'-i-us 

VilMi-us 

Vin-cen'-ti-ns 

Vin'-dex 

Vin-dic-l-a'-uu8 

Vin-dic'*I-us 

Vin-dul'-lus 

Vi-nic-i-ft'-nua 

Vi-nie'-i-us 

Vin'.i-us 

Vb-o-lens 

Vip-s5'-ni-a 

Vip-sa'-ni-ua 

Vii'-bi-us 

Vir-dum'-a-rus 

Vir-gil-b&'-nua 

Vir-gib-i-us 

Vir-gi'-nl-a 

Vir-gb-Di-ua 

Vir-i-a'-thtis 

VIr-i-dotn'-a-nts 

Vir-i-pli'-ca 

Vii'-i-us 

Vir'-tus 

VIs-cei-Ib-naa 

Yis-ff-l-ua 

Vi-sel'-ll-ua 

Vi-8id'-i-u8 

Vis'-o-lus 

Vi-tal-i-S'-nas 

Yf-tal-ie 

Vi-tel-li-fi'-nua 

Vi-teb-li-ua 

Vit'-i-a 

Vi-trfi'-si-ua 

Vl-trU'-vl-ua 

Vit'-u-lus 

Vir-i-5'-nua 

Vo-cd'-ni-ua 

Voc'-n-la 

Vo-la-cb-nua 

Vol-ci'-tl-ua 

Vob-e-ro 

Vob-e-sue 

Vob-ni-U8 

Vo-iog'-e-se8 

Vob-acl-ua 

Yo-lum'-ni-us 

Vo-lup'-i-a 

Vo-Ia-se'-nus 

Vo-hi-si-a'-nua 

Vo-ia'-sl-us 

Vob-U-SU8 

Vol-u-tb-na 

Vo-r,o'-nes 

Vo-pia'-cus 

Vo-rS'-nua 

Vo-ti-€'-nua 

Vul-cS'-nus 

Vni-cfi'-ti-ua 

Vub -80 

Vui-te'-l-ua 

Vul-tur'-ci-u8 


Xan'-the 

Xan'-thi-clea 

Xan'-thip'-pe 


Xan-thip'-puj 

Xan # -thu8 

Xe-nae'-ua 

Xe-nag'-o-raa 

Xe-nar'-cnu* 

Xen'-a-res 

Xen'-I-a 

Xe-nr-a-aoa 

Xen f -I-as 

Xen'-i-on 

Xen-o-cleb-a 

Xen-o-clei'-dea 

Xen'-o-cles 

Xs-noc'-ra-tes 

Xs-noc'-ri-tus 

Xen-o-dS'-mua 

Xe-nod'-I-ce 

Xe-noe'-taa 

Xen-o-m5'-dea 

Xen'-on 

Xs-noph'-a-ne* 

Xen-o-phan'-tua 

Xe-noph'-i-lua 

Xen'-o-phon 

Xer'-xes 

Xiph'-a-re8 

Xiph-Mb-nua 

xa'-tbus 


Za-cyn'-thus 

Z&'-greua 

Za-lea'-eu8 

Zal-mox'-i8 

Za-molx^-ia 

Zan'-dus 

Zar-bi-^-nua 

Zar'-ex 

Zar-i-ad'-rea 

Zab-zaa 

Zeg-a-be'-nu* 

Ze'-l-laa 

ZS'-Iua 

Ze'-naa 

Ze'-neua 

Ze-nj^-taa 

Ze'-nia 

Ze'-no 

Zs-nob'-I-a 

Ze-nob'-i-ue 

Zen-o-dS'-rua 

Ze-nod'-o-tua 

Ze'*non 

Ze-n5'-ni-a 

Ze-napit'-a-nes 

Ze-noth'-e-iuia 

Zeph-y-rb-tls 

Zeph'-y-rua 

Ze-ryn'-tlii-a 

Ze'-tea 

Ze'-thus 

ZeQs 

Zeux'-i-a-dea 

Zeux-i-da'-mua 

Zeux-ip'-pe 

Zeux-ip'-pus 

ZeuxMs 

Zi-bce'-tea 

Zig-a-be'-nup 

Z5'-e 

'Zce'-teiis 

ZO'-I-lus 

Zd'-na-ras 

Zo-pyr'-i-on 

Zo'-py-rU8 

Zo'-ro-as'-ter 

Zo-ro-as'-trea 

Zd'-si-mus 

Zoa-te'-ri-a 

Zot'-i-cus 

Zyg'-i-a 


ABBREVIATIONS AND CONTRACTIONS 

IN GENERAL USE. 


A. t o» Adjective. 

A. Alto. 

An Answer. 
a.,@(Lat. od),To; at 
S t dd. The like quantity of each. 
A.A.Qn Assistant Adjutant-Gen- 
eral. 

AJk.A.S., American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 
AAJSB. (Let Academias Antiqua- 
rirur Societatis Sociu*.) Member 
of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

A.B. , Able-bodied Seaman. 

A.B. (Lat. ariium baccalaureu * ), 
Bachelor of Arts. 

Abbr., Abbrev . Abbreviated, Ab- 
breviation. 

Abln ablat. Ablative. 

Abp. Archbishop. 

A.B.S. American Bible 8oclety. 
A.C. (Lat ante Christum), Before 
Christ. 

A.C.A. American Congregational 
Association. 

Accn Accu*. Accusative. 

Acc. f Acct. Account. 

A.D. (Lat anno Domini ), In the 
year of nur Lord. 

AJ>.C. Aide-de-camp. 

Ad. t advt . Advertisement. 

Adj. Adjective. 

AdjU Adjutant 

Ad lib.. Ad libit. (Lat. ad libitum), 
At pleasure. 

A dm. Admiral. 

Admr. Administrator. 

Admz. Administratrix. 

Adv. Adverb. 

AS., (Lat cetatU), Of age, aged. 
AJ?.A. Associate of the Faculty 
nf Actuaries. 

A.On Agt.-Ocn. Adjutant-General. 
Ag. (Lat argentum). Silver. 

Agl. Dept. Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 

Agrn Agric. Agriculture, agricnl- 
tnral. 

Agt . Agent 

AM. (Lat anno Hegira), In the 
year of the Hegira, or flight of 
Mohammed. 

AMJS. (Lat. anno Humana salu- 
tis), In the year of hnman salva- 
tion. 

AJ.A. Associate of the Institute 
of Actuaries. 

AJK.C. Associate of King’s Col- 
lege, London. 

A.L.0/H. American Legion of 
Honor. 

AL, Ala. Alabama. 

Alas. Ter. Alaska Territory. 

Aid. Alderman. 

Aka. Alexander. 

A If. Alfred. 

Alg Algebra. 

AM. (Lat. anno mundi)» ia the 
year of the world. 

AM. (Lat. ante mertdim). Before 
noon. 


A.M. (Lat. artium magUter), Mas- 
ter of Arts. 

Am., Amer. America, American. 

Am. Am. Sci. American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of 
Science. 

Amer. Phil. Soc. American Philo- 
sophical Society. 

Amt. Amount. 

A.N. Anglo-Norman, 
on. (Lat anno). In the year. 

Anal. Analysis. 

Anai. Anatomy, anatomical. 

Anc. Ancient 
Anon. Anonymous. 

An*. Answer. 

A.HBJS. Associate of the Normal 
School of Science. 

Ani.,Antiq. Antiquities, Antiqua- 
rian. 

Anthrop . Anthropology, Anthro- 
pological. 

Aor. Aorist, 

A.O.U. American Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

A.O.U.W. Ancient Order of United 
Workmen. 

Ap., App. Apostle, apostles. 

Ap., Apl. April. 

A poc. Apocalypse, Apocrypha. 
Apog. Apogee. 

App. Appendix. 
approx. Approximate, -ly. 

Apr. April. 

AMJS. Associate of the Pharma- 
ceutical Society. 

Aq. (Lat. aqua). Water. 

A.P.A. American Protestant As- 
sociation, American Protective 
Association. 

A.Q.M. Assistant Quartermaster. 
A.Q.M.O. Assistant Quartermas- 
ter-General. 

A.R. (Lat anno regni), In the 
rear of the raign. 

Ar.Arab. Arabic, Arabian. 

Ar^ Arr. Arrive, arrives, arrived, 
arrival. 

A.R. A. Associate nf the Royal 
Acadamy. 

Arab. Arabic, Arabian. 

Aram. Aramaic. 

Arch. Architecture. 

Archaol. Archaeology. 

Archd. Archdeacon. 

A.R.H.A. Associate of the Royal 
Hibernian Acadamy. 

Arith. Arithmetic, Arithmetical. 
Ariz. Arizona. 

Ark. Arkansas. 

Arm. Armorican, Armenian. 

Arr. Arrive, arrives, arrived, ar- 
rival. 

A.R.R. (Lat. anno regni regi* or 
regina), in the year nf the 
king's (or queen’s) reign. 
A.RJS.A. Associate of the Royal 
Scottish Acadamy. 

AJUS.M. Associate of the Royal 
School of Mines. 


Art. Article. 

AJS ., A.-S. Anglo-Saxon. 

Asst. Assistant. 

A.SJS.U. American Sunday School 
Union. 

Atsyr. Assyrian. 

Astroi. Aetiology. 

Astron. Astronomy, astronomical. 
A.TB. American Tract Society. 

Ally. Attorney. 

AUy.-Oen . Attorney -General. 

A.U.A. American Unitarian As- 
sociation. 

A.U.C. (Lat anno urbis condita). 

In the year from the huilding of 
the city— Roma. 

Aug. Augmentative. 

Aug. Augustus ; August 
Auxil. Auxiliary. 

A.V. Authorized version. 

A. V. Artillery Volunteer*. 

Avoir. Avoirdupois. 

B. Bass; Book. 

B ., Brit. British. 
b. Born. 

B.A. Bachelor of Arts. [A. B .] 

Balt. , Balto. Baltimore. 

Bank. Banking. 

Bap., Bapt. Baptist 
i?ar. Barrel, Barometer, 

Bart., Bl. Baronet. 

Bat., Both Battalion. 
bbl., bbls. Barrel, Barrels. 

B.CL, Before Christ 
B. Ch. (Lat baccalaureu* ohi.ur- 
gia), Bachelor of Surgery. 

B.C.L. (Lat baccalaureu* civili* 
legis), Bachelor of Civil Law. 
B.D. ( laLbaccolaureu* dlmnitatu), 
Bachelor of Divinity. 

Bd. Bonnd. 

Bdls. Bundles. 

Bds . Bound In boardi. 

Bed*. Bedfordshire^ 

Belg. Belgic, Belgian. 

Ben., Benj. Benjamin. 

Berks. Berkshire. 

Bib. Bible, Biblical. 

Biog. Biography, biographical. 
Biot. Biology, biological. 

B.L., B.LL. (Lat baccalaureu* le- 
gum). Bachelor of Laws. 
bl*. Bales. 

B.M. ( Lat. baccalaureu* medicine), 
Bachelor of Medicine. 

B.M., B.Mus. (Lat baccalaureu* 
muticce), Bachelor of Music. 

B.O. Branch Office. 

Bceh. Bohemian, or Caech. 

Bost. Boston. 

Bot. Botany, botanical. 

B.O.U. British Ornithologists’ 
Union. 

Bp. Bishop. 

Br.,Bro. Brother. 

Bret. Bas-Breton, or Celtic ef Brit- 
tany. 


Brig. Brigade. 

Brig.-gen. Brigadier-general. 

Brit. Britain, Britannia, British. 

BJS. Bachelor of Surgery. 

B.Sc. (Lat. baccalaureu* scienKa), 
Bachelor of Science. 

BB.L. Botanical Society, London. 
Bl. Baronet 

Buck*. Buckinghamshire. 

Burl. Burlesque. 
bush. Bushel. 

B.V. Blessed Virgin. 

B. V.M. Blessed Virgin Mary. 
bx.,bz*. Box, boxes. 

a Cent, cents; Centigrade! Oea- 
time, centimes ; a hundred. 

C. , Cap. (Lat. caput), Chapter. 

C.A. Chartered Accountant. 

Cal. California. 

Cbm., Cbm6. Cambridge. 

Cambt. Cambridgeshire. 

Cant. Canticle. 

Cbnf. [Cantaur.] 

Cantab. (Lat Cnntabrigien*is\ of 
Cambridge. * 

Gantuar., Cant. (Mid. Lat. OmUuo- 
ria), Canterbury. 

Cap. (Lat. caput), Capital, Chapter. 
Caps. Capitals. 

Gapf. Captain. 

Cbrd. Cardinal. 

Cbrp. Carpentry. 

Oath. Catharine. 

Cath. Catholic. 

C.B. Companion of the Bath. 

C.C. Catholic clergyman, Catholic 
curate. 

C.DJS.O. Companion of the Dis- 
tinguished Service Order. 

CD.V. Carte-de-viaite. 

C.K Civil engineer. 

Cel. Celsius. 

Celt. Celtic. 

Cent, (centum), A hnndred; Ceotl- 
graaa. 

Oentig. Centigrade. 

CerL, Certif. Certify, certlfleate. 

Qf. (Lat. confer), Compare. 

C ft. Cubic feet 

C.O. Coastguard ; Commissary-gen- 
eral. 

C.O.S. Centimetre-gramme- eeo- 

ond. 

Ch. Church ; Chapter. 

Chal. Chaldron. 

Chal, Chald. Chaldee. 

Chan. Chancellor. 

Chap. Chapter. 

Cha *. Charles. 

Chem. Chemistry, chemical. 

Ch. HUL Church History. 

Chic. Chicago. 

Chin. Chinese. 

Chr. Christ!; Christian, Cforiato- 
pher. 

Chnm. Chronology, cbronologl- 
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Abbreviations and Contractions. 


C.I. Order of the Crown of ladle, 
C.I.E. Companion of the Order of 
the Indian Empire. 

CVn- Cincinnati 
Cit . Citation ; Citizen. 

Oit?. Civil 

C.J. Chief Justice. 

Cl. Clergyman. 

Clou. Classical. 

Clk. Clerk. 
c.m, Centimetres. 

C.M. Certificated Master; Com- 
mon metre. 

C.M. (Lat. chirurgue magisier), 
Master In 8 urgery. 

C.M. O. Companion of the Order of 
St. Michael and George. 

CM.Z.S. Correvponding Member 
of the Zoological Society. 

Ck> Company; oounty. 

C O.D. Cash on delivery ; Collect 
(payment) on delivery. 

Cb^n. Cognate. 

Q>1 Colonal ; Colonial; Colossiana; 

Column. 

Col Colorado. 

Coll. College. 

Golloq. Colloquial, colloquialism, 
colloquially. 

Cbm. Commander: Commerce; 
Commissioner; Committee; 
Commodore; Common, 

Cbmm. Commentary ; Commerce. 
Cbmp. Compare, Comparative; 

Compound, compounded. 

Cbmpar. Comparative. 

Compos. Composition. 

Com. ver. Common version, 

Con ^ contra. (Lat.), Against. 

Chn. O Contra credit. 

Cbnc\, CbnchoL. Conchology. 

Dong. Congregation, Congrega- 
tional, Congregationalist; Con- 
gress 

Qmj. Conjunction. 

Conn. Connecticut. 

Con. Sec. Conic sections. 

Omtr. Contracted, contraction. 

Cop., Cbpt. Coptic. 

Cor. Corinthians. 

(hr. Mem. Corresponding member. 
Cbm. Cornwall, Cornish. 

Cbrrup. Corruption, corrupted. 

Cbr. Sec Corresponding secretary. 
Cbs. Cosine. 


Ou. (Lat. cuprum), Copper. 

Cub. t Cu.ft. Cubic, Cubic fool. 

Cur., Curl. Current— this month. 

Cwt., A hundredweight ; hundred- 
weights. 

Cye. Cyclopaedia. 

B. Deputy. 

d. (Lat. denarius, denarii), A pen- 
ny, pence. 

d . Died. 

Ban. Daniel; Danish. 

Bat. Dative. 

Bav. David. 

B. C. (Itai. da capo), From the be- 
ginning. 

AC, But. Col. District of Columbia. 

DjCX. Doctor of Civil (or Canon) 

D.CJS. Deputy Clerk of Session. 

B.D. (Lat. divinitatis doctor). Doc- 
tor of Divinity. 

D.D.D. (Lat. dot, dicat, dedicat), 
He gives, devotes, and conse- 
crates. (The formula by which 
anything was consecrated to the 
gods or to religions nses by the 
Romans; still used In funeral in- 
scriptions.) 

B.B.S. Doctor of Dental Surgery. 

Bee. December. 

decim . Decimetre. 

Bef. Definition,. 

Deft. Defendant. 

Beg. Degree, Degrees. 

DeL Delaware. 

Bel. (Lat. delineavil), He (or she) 
drew. 

Dep n Bept. Department. 

Bep. Deputy. 

Ber. Derived, derivation. 

BeuL Deuteronomy. * 

B.F. Dean of the Faculty. Defender 
of the Faith. 

B. G. (Lat Bel gratia). By tha grace 
of God. 

BtcL Dictionary. 

Dim., Bimln. Diminutive. 

Bis. Disci n Discount. 

Dist. District 

Biv s Divide; Dividend; Division; 
Divisor. 


C.P. Clerk of the Peace; Common 
Pleas. 

C.P.C. Clerk of the Privy 
cil. * 

CPJS. (Lat. autos primtl sigiliCL 
Keeper of the Pnvy Seal. 

Cr. Credit, creditor. 

CJ2. (Lat Civus Romanos), Roman 
citizen. 

CR. (Lat. autos rotulorum), Keeper 
of the Rolls. * * 

Ores. Crescendo. 

Crim. con. Criminal conversation, 
or adnitery. 

Crystal Crystallog. Crystallogra- 
phy. 

C^S.A. Confederate States of 
America. 

C.S. Court of Session, Clerk to the 
Signet 

CS I. Companion of the Star of 
India. 

Qks. Casks. 

CL (Lat centum), a hundred. 

CX. Court 

Q , Cbm k Connecticut 

Cr. Certified eacher. 

CT.A.Ul Catholic Total Abeti- 
nance Onion. 

CT.C Cyclist Touring Club. 


BJJt. % B.LUt . Doctor of Literature. 
B.L.O . Dead Letter Office, 

D.M., B. Mas. Doctor of Muaio, 
Bo. (ItaL ditto). The same.. 

Doc. Document 
Bolt. Dollars. 

Bom. Econ. Domestic Economy. 
Box. Dozen. 

Dpt. Deponent 

Dr. Debtor ; Doctor; Dram, drams, 
Dram. Dramatic, dramatically. 

B.S. (ItaL dal segno), From the 
sign. 

DJSc. Doctor of Science. 

B. T. (Lat. doctor theologies), Doctor 
of Theology. 

Du. Bui. Dutch. 

Bub. Dublin. 

Duo. If mo. Duodecimo (twelve 
folds). 

B. V. (Lat Beovolente), God willing, 
Z>irt (Lat denarivj, an Eng. 
weight), Pennyweight, penny- 
weights. 

Bynam. Dynamics. 

R. East, eastern ; English; Edin- 
burgh. 

Ea. Each. 

B. A ram. East Aramwan, generally 
called Chaldee. 

Bben. Ebeneser. 

Bbor. (Lat. Bbsrecum\ Yerk. 


E.C. Eastern Central; Established 
Church. 

Eccl., Eceles. Ecclesiastical. 

Ecclet., Eceles iol. Eccleslology. 
Econ. Economy. 

Ed. Editor;, Edition ; Edinburgh. 
Ed., EJm. Edmund. 

Edin . Edinburgh. 

EJ)Ji. English Dialect Society. 
Edvj. Edward. 

E.E. Errors excepted. 

E.E.D.S. Early English Dialect 
Sooiety. 

E.E.TJS. Early English Text So- 
ciety. 

e.g. (Lat. exempli gratia), For ex- 
ample. 

EJ. East Indies, East Indian. 

E.I.C.+ ELCo. East Indian Com- 
pany. 

EI.CS. East India Company's 
Service. 

Elec. Elect. Electric, electridiy. 
Eliz. Elizabeth, Elizabethan. 

Emp. Emperor, Empress. 

Ency Encyclo. Encyclopaedia. 
E.N.E. East-north-east 
Eng. England, English. 

Eng. Engin. Engineer, Engineer- 
ing. 

Eng. Dept Department of En- 
gineers. 

EnL, Entom. Entomology, entomo- 
logical. 

Env. Ext. Envoy extraordinary. 
Eph. Ephesians; Ephraim. 

Epiph. Epiphany. 

Epis. Episcopal. 

Epist. Epistle, epistolary. 

Eg. Equal, equivalent 
Equiv. Equivalent 
Esd. Esdras. 

E.S.E. East-south east 
Esp., Espec. Especial, especially. 
Esq., Esqr. Esquire. 
eLal. (Lat. et alibt), And elsewhere. 
et. at. (Lat. et alii, alice, or alia), And 
others. 

etc n &c. (Lat et ceUxri, cceterce, or 
ccetera), And others, and so forth, 
Eih. Ethiopia, Ethiopian. 

Etltnol Ethnology, ethnological 
etsrq ( Lat. et srquenietfiit sequentia), 
And the following. 

Elym. Etymology, etymological, 
etymon. 

Ex. Example ; Examined ; Excep- 
tion; Exodus. 

Exc. Excellency ; Except, excepted. 
Ezch. Exchange; Excheqner. 

Exd. Examined. 

Ex. Doc. Executive Document. 

Exec. Executor. 

Execx. Executrix. 

Ex. Gr. (Lat. exempli gratia) Tor 
example. 

Exod. Exodua* 

Exon. (Lat. Exonia ), Exeter. 

Exor. Executor. 

Ez. Ezra. 

Ezek. EzekleL 

E. <t : O.E. Error* and omissions 
excepted. 

F. Fellow; Folio; Fahrenheit 
/. Farthing, farthings. 

/.,/em. Feminine. 

f. Franc, francs. 
ft. Foot, feet. 

Fahr. Fahrenheit 
Far., Farr. Farriery. 

F.AJS. Fellow of the Society of Arts. 
F.&A.M. Free and Accepted 
Masons. 


F.A.S.E. Fellow of ihe Antiquarian 
Society, Edinburgh. 

F.B S.E. Fellow of the Botanical 
Society of Edinburgh. 

F.C Free Chnrch of Scotland, 

Fcp. Foolscap. 

F.C.PJS. Fellow of the Philosoph- 
ical Society, Cambridge 

F.C.S. Fellow of Iho ChemlcalSo® 
ciety. 

F.B, Fid. Bef. (Lat. Eidei Defensor), 
Delender Df the Faith. 

Ebb. February. 

Fee. (Lat fecit), He or she did It. 
F.E.I.S, Fellow of the Educational 
institute of Scotland. 

Fan. Feminine. 

Fellow of the Entomological 

Feud . FeudaL 

F.F. V. First Families of Virginia. 

F G.S. Feliow of the Geological 
8 ociety. 

F.l.A, Fellow of the Institute of 
Actuaries. 

FJ.C. Fellow of the Chemical In- 
stitute. 

Fid. Bef. [F.D.] 
ft fa. Fieri facias. 

Fig. Figure, figures, figurative, fig- 
uratively. 

Firm. Finnish. 

F.K.Q.C.P.I. Fellow of the King’s 
and Queen’s College of Physl- 
oians, Ireland. 

FI. Flemish; Florin, florins* 
Flourished. 

Fla. Florida. 

Ftem. Flemish. 

F.LS . Fellow of the Linnsean 80 
ciety. 

F.M. Field-marshal. 

Fb., Fol. Folio. 

F.O. Foreign Office ; Fleld-offioer. 
F.O.B. Free on board. 

Fbr. Foreign. 

Fbrt. Fortification. 

F.P. Fire-plug. 

F.PE. Fellow of the Philological 
Society. 

Fr. France, French; Francis; 

Francs. 
fr. From. 

F.R.AJS Fellow of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society. 

F.R.CP. bellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

F.RCP.E Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Edin- 
burgh. 

F.R.CJS. Fellow of the Royal Col- 
lege of Surgeons. 

FR.CSJE. FellowoftheRoyalCol- 
lege of Su rgeons, Edinburgh. 
F.R.CLSJ. Fellow of the Royal Ce*- 
lege of Surgeons, Ireland. 

Fred. Frederick. 

FrcQ. Frequentative. 

FE.GB. Fellow of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society. 

F.R.H.S. Fellow of the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

F.R.ITisi.S. Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society. 

Fri . Friday. 

Fries. Friesland. 

Frit. Frisian. 

F.R.MetjS. Fellow of the Royal 
Meteorological Society. 

F.RM.S. Fellow of the Royal Mi- 
croscopical Society. 

F.R.S. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
F.R.SJ2. Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, Edinburgh. 

F.RJS.L. Fellow of the Royal Be* 
ciety of Literature. 

F.RJ5B. Fellow of the Royal BU* 
tiatical Society. 
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jrjg.A. Feliow of the Society of 
Arts, or of Antiquaries. 

FB.AJS 00 I Fellow of the 8ociety 
of Antiquaries of Scotland. 

Ft. Foot, feet ; fort. 

F.T.C.D. Feliow of Trinity College, 
Dublin. 

Fth. Fathom. 

Fur. Furlong. 

Put. Futura. 

F. Z.S. Fellow of the Zoological 
Society. 

<?. Genitive; Guinea, guineas; 
Gulf. 

Ga. Georgia. 

QJL. General Assembly. 

Gael. Gaelic, Gadheiic. 

Gal. Galatians. 

Gol. t Galt. Gallon, gallons. 

Galv. Galvanism, galvanic. 

G. A.R. Grand Army of the Re- 
public. 

G.B. Great Britain. 

G.B. <fe I. Great Britain and Ire- 
land. 

G.C.B. Grand Croas of the Bath. 

G.C.H. Grand Cross of the Gnelphs 

of Hanover. 

G.CLL.H. Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

G.GM.G. Grand Cross SS. Michael 
and George. 

Q.CJSJ. Grand Commander of the 
Star of India. 

G.D. Grand Duke, Grand Duchees. 
Gen., Gent. General. 

Gen . Genesis; Genitive. 

Gend. Gender. 

Genii. Genitive. 

Gent. Qenln . Gentleman, gentle- 
men. 

Geo. George; Georgia. 

Geog. Geography, geographical 
Geal . Geology, geological. 

Geom. Geometry, geometrical. 

Ger. Germ . German. 

Get. Gerund. 

Gi . Gill, gills. 

G.L. Grand Lodge. 

Gm. Grammes. 

Q.M. Grand Master. 

Go. Qotlu Gothic. 

G.O.M. Grand old man (applied 
to Gladstone). 

Gov. Governor. 

Gov. -gen. Governor-general. 

Govt. Government. 

G.P.O. General Post-Office. 

Or. Grain, grains; Great; Greek; 
Gross. 

Gram. Grammar, grammatical. 
Gris. Language of the Orisons. 
Gro. Gross. 

G.T. Good Templars; Grand 
Tyler. 

GU. (Let. gutice), Drops. 

Gun. Gunnery. 


II.KI.GS. Honnrdbie -East Indian 
Company’s Servtce. 

Her. Heraldry, heraldic. 

Hj. bd. Half-bound. 

H.G. Horse Guards. 

H.H. His (or Her) Highness; His 
Holiness (the Pope). 

Hhd. Hogshead, hogsheads. 

H.I.H. His (or Her) Imperial High- 
ness. 

HU. Hilary. 

Hind. Hindu, Hindustan, Hindu- 
stani. 


Hitt. History, Historical. 

HJ., HJB. (Lat. hicjacet, hicjacet 
sepuUus). Here lies, -here lies 
buried. 

HM. His (or Her) Majesty. 

HJf.P. (Lat hoc monumentvm 
posuit ), Erected this monument. 
H.MJS. Hia (or Her) Majesty’s 
Service, 8hip, or Steamer. 

Ho. House. 

Hon., Honble , Honorable. 

Hand. Honored. 

Hot., Horol. Horology, horologieal. 
Hort. Hortic. Horticulture, iiorti- 
cuitural. 

Hos. Hosee. 

H. P. Half-pay; High-priest;Horso- 
power. 

HJL House of Representatives. 
H.R.K Holy -Roman Empire, or 
Emperor, 

H.R.H. His (or Her) Royal High- 
ness. 

H.R.I.P. (Lat. hicrequiescit inpace). 

Here rests in peace. 

HJS. (Lat hie situs). Here lies. 
HJUI. His (or Her) Serene Hlgh- 
nets. 

Hum-, Hwnb. Humble. 

Hun ^ Hung. Hungary, Hungarian. 
Ilund. Hundred. 

Hunts. Huntingdonshire. 

Hyd^ Hydros. Hydrostatics. 
Hydraul. Hydraulics. 

Hydros. [HydJ 
Hypoth. Hypothesis, hypothetical. 


H. Hour, hours. 1 , 

Hab. Habakkuk. 

Hag. Haggai. 

Hants. Hampshire. 

H.B.G, Hudson Bay Company. 

H.B.M. His (or Her) Britannic Ma- 
jesty. 

H.C. Heralds' College; House of 
Commons. 

H.C.M. His (or Her) Catholio Ma- 
jesty. 

lue. (Lat too est. hie esCp This or 
That is, here is. 

Heb^ Hebr. Hebrew, Hebrews. 

HJZ.I.C. Honorable East India 
Company. 


L Island. 

Ib„ Ibid. (Lat ibidem ), In thesame 
place. 

I cel. Icelandic. 

Ich n Ichthy. Ichthyology. 

Id. (Lat idem). The same. 

Ida. Idaho. 

I.e. (Lat id est), That is. 

I HJS. (Lat Jesus Salvator Horrii - 
nun), Jeans, the Saviour of Men. 
III. Illinois. 

Imp. (Lat. imperator). Emperor; 

Imperial ; impersonal. 

Imp-, Imp f. Imperfect 
Imper. Imperative. 

In. Inch, inches. 

Incog. (Ital. incognito , incognita), 
Unknown. 

Ind. India, Indian ; Indiana. 

Indie. Indicative. 

Ind. Ter. Indian Territory. 

Inf. Injin. Infinitive. 

7» lim. (Lat. in limine \ At the out- 
set 

In. lee. (Lat. in loco), In its place. 
I.NR I. (Lat Jesus Kazarenus Rex 
Iudceorum), Jesus of Naaareth, 
King of the Jews. 

Ins. Insurance. 

Insep. Inseparable. 

l ns. Gen. Inspector Goneral. 

Inst. Iostant, the present moiith; 

Institute, institatlon. 

l nt. Interest 


Int . Dept. Department 'of the In- 
terior. 

Intens . Intensive; Intensative. 
Interj. Interjection. 

Intrans. Intransitive. 

In trons. (Lat. in froruifu), On‘the 
passage. 

Int. Rev. Internal Revenue. 

Introd. Introduction. 
lo. Iowa. 

I.o/M. Instructor of Musketry. 

1.0. F. Independent Order of Fores- 
ters. 

1.0. G.T. Independent Order of 
Good Templars. 

J.O O.F. Independent Older of 
Oddfellows. 

1.0. R.M. Improved Order of 
Red Men. 

I.OBM. Independent Order of 
Sons of Malta. 

1.0. U. I owe you. 

I. P.D. (Lat In preesmtid Domino- 

rum), In presence of the Lords 
(Of Session). 

i.q. (Lat idem quod), The eame as 
It. Ireland, Irish. 

I.R.B. Irish Republican Brother 
hood. 

I. R.O. Inland Revenue Office. 

Irreg. Irregular. 

l s. , Isa. laaiab. 

IJS. Irish Society. 

Isl. Island. 

l t. Ital Italy, Italic, Italian. 

Bin. Itinerary. 

J. Judge; Justice. 

J.A. Judge-advooate. 

Jo o. Jacob, Jacobus Jamee). 

Jan. January. 

J.A.G. Judge Advocate General. 
Jav. Javanese. 

J.G Jesus Christ 
J.C. Justice-clerk. 

J.GD. (Lat juris civilis doctor). 
Doctor of Civil Law. 

JJ). (UU. jurum doctor). Doctor of 
Laws. 

Jer. Jeremiah. 

J.G.W. Junior Grand Warden. 
JMJS. [I.HJS.) 

Jno . John. 

Jour. Journey. 

Jon., Jona. Jonathan. 

'Jos. Joseph. 

Josh. Joshua. 

Jour.' Journal. 

J.P. Justice of the Peace. 

Jr. Juror. 

J.U.D. (Lat. Juris utriusque doctor \ 
Doctor of both laws (le^ of civil 
and canon law). 

Jud. Judith. 

Judg. Judges. 

Jul. Juiy; Julius; Julian. 

Jut. Per. Julian Period. 

Jun. June. 

Jun^ Junr. Junior. 

Juris. Jurisprudence. 

J.W. Junior Warden. 


K. Kiog ; Knight 
Kan., Ks . Kansas. 

K.B. Knight of the Bath. 

K.B. King’s Bench. 

K.C.B. Knight Commander of the 
Bath. 

K.C.H. Knight Commander of the 
Guejphe of Hanover. 

K.CM.G. Knight Commander of 
St. Michaei and St George. 
K.C.8. Knight of the of Order 
‘Charles Til. of Spain. 


K.GSJ. Knight Commander of the 
Star of India. 

K.E. Knight of the Eagle. 

Ken., Ky. Kentucky. 

K.G. Knight of the Garter. 

K.G.B. Knight of the Golden 
Eagle. 

K.G.G Knight of the Grand 
Cross. 

K.G.GB. Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

K.G.F. Knight of the Golden 
Fleece. 

K.G. If. Knight of the Gaelphe of 
Hanover. 

Ki. Kings. 

Kil Kilderkin. 

Kilog. Kilogramme. 

Kilom.,Kilo. Kilometre. 

Kingd. Kingdom. 

K.I.B. Knight of Leopold of Bel- 
gium. 

K.L.H. Knight of the Legion of 
Honor. 

KM. Knight of Malta. 

K.N. Know Nothings. 

Kn.NJS. Knight of the Loyal Nor* 
them Star (Sweden). 

Knlck . Knickerbocker. 

Knt. Knight. 

KJ>. Knight of 8t Patrick. 

K. qf P. Knights of Pythias. 

Ks. Kansas. 

KJS. Knight of the Sword (Sweden). 
Kt. Knight. 

K.T. Knight of the Thistle; Knight 
Templar. 

K. TJS. Knight of Tower and 8woid 
(Portugal). 

Ky. Kentucky. 

L. Latin ; Lake; Lord ; Lady. 
i, £(L&i. libra), Pound, pounds 

(sterling). 

L, lb., Ib. (Lat. libra), Pound, 
pounds (weight). 

La. Louisiana. 

L.A. Law Agent: Literate in Aria. 
LJi.G Licentiate of the Apothe- 
cariea’ Company. 

Lam. Lamentatioos. 

Lapp Lappish. 

Lai Latin; Latitude. 

lb. Pound, pounds (weight). 

L.C. Lower case (in printing). 

L.c. (Lat Toco citato), In the piaea 
cited. 

L.C Lord Chamberlain; Lot* 
Chanceilor. 

L.C.B. Lord Chief-baron. 

L.CJ. Lord Chief-juBtice. 

L.GP. Licentiate or the College ot 
Preceptors. 

Ld. Lord. 

Ldp. Lordship, 

L.DB. Licentiate of Dental fiui* 
gery. 

Leg Legis. Legi*1ature,legisi stive. 
Leip. Lelpsic. 

Leil Lettish, Lettlc. 

Lev.. Leviticus. 

Lex. Lexicon. 

Lexicog. Lexicography, lexlcogra 
pher, lexicographical. 

L.Q. Life Guards. 

L. Ger. Low German or Platt 
Deutach. 

LJ. Light Infantry; Long Island, 
Lib. (Lat liber). Book. 

Lib. Library, librarian. 

Lieut., LI Lieutenant 
Lieut.-col. Lieutenant-colonel. 
Lieut.-gen. Lieutenant-general 
Lieut. -%av. Lieu ten ant-gore rnor. 
tin. Lineal, or right-line measures; 
e.g., lin. yd. ; fln. ft, etc. 
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Linn, Llnnens, Liang, Linn seen. 
Liq. Liquor, liquid. 

Lit Literally*; literature, literary. 
LiLD. t IMt. D. (Lat. lilerarum doc- 
tor), Doctor of Literature. 

LUh. Lithuanian. 

Liv. Liyre. 

LL.B. (Lat legtm baccalaurtus), 
Bachelor of Laws. 

LL,D. (Lat. doctor), Doctor of 

Law£ 

LL.T. Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 
L.M. Long metre. 

Lon., Land. London. 

Lon ^ Long. Longitude. 

Loq. (Lat loquitur), Ha (or she) 
speaks. 

Jam. Louisiana. 

Zp. Lordship. 

L.P. Lord Provost 

L. S. Leftside. 

LB. (Lat locus sigiUi ), Place of the 
seal. 

Lj.d. (Lat libra, solidi, denarii ), 
Pounds, shillings, pence. 

ZL Lteutenant 

IX. Inf. Light Infantry. 

Luih, Lutheran. 

m. Married; Masculine; MStre, 
met tea; Mile, miles; Minute, 
minutes. 

if. Marquis; Middle; Monday; 
Morning. 

if. (Lat mille ), Thousand. 

M. (Lat meridies), Meridian, Noon. 
M.A. Master of Arts. [AJtf.] 

Mac., Macc. Maccabees. 

Mach ^ Machin. Machine, machin- 
ery. 

Mad^ Madm. Madam. 

Mag. Magyar; magazine. 

Maj. Major. 

Mag.-gsn, Major-general. 

Mai. Malachl; Malay, Malayan. 
Man. Manage. 

Manuf. Man u factures,m anu factor- 
ing. 

Mar. March ; Maritime. 

Marq. Marquis. 

Mae,, Mate. Masculine. 

Mast. Massachusetts. 

M. Ast. S. Member of the Astro- 
nomical Society. 

Math. Mathamatics, mathemati- 
cian, mathematical. 

Matt. Matthew. 

MM. (Lat fried icina baccalaureus). 

Bachelor of Medicine. h 

M.B. (Lat musica baccalaureus ), 
Bi*jnelorof Mnslc. 

M.C. Me mber o f Congress ; Master 
of Ceremonies. 

Mch. March. 

M.CLP. Member of the College of 
Preceptors. 

Af.D.^Lat rfoctor )»I )octor 

Md. Maryland. 

Mdlle. (Ft. mademoiselle), Miss. 

M.B. Most Excellent: Military 
Engineer; Mining Engineer; 
Mechanical Engineer. 

M.B Methodist Episcopal. 

Me. Maine. 

Meek. Mechanics, mechanical. 
Medicine, medical; roedl®- 

Med. LaL, Mediant. Lot, Mediaeval 
Latin. 

Mem. Memorandum, memoranda. 
Mua. <St Doc t. Messages and Docu- 
ments. 

Motor*. (Ft. messieurs), Gentlemen. 
MtL Metaphysics, metaphysical 


Melall . Metallurgy. 

Meta^h. Metaphysics; metaphor- 

Meteor. Meteorology, meteorolo- 
gical. 

Meth. Methodist. 

Melon , Metonymy. 

Mei. Mexico. 

MJd. Mf*. Manufactured; manu- 
factures. 

M.FJI. Master of Foxhounds. 
M.H. Most Honorable. 

MM. Qer. Middle High German. 
Mist. Mississippi. 

Mich. Mlcah. 

MJ.CLE. Members the Institute 
of Civil Engineers. 

Mic. Michaelmas; Michigan. 

Mid. Middle; Midshipman. 

Mid. Lat. Latin of the Middle Ages. 
JfiL, MiliL Military. 

M.I.M.E. Member of the Institute 
of Mining Engineers. 

Min. Mineralogy, mineralogies] ; 

Minute, minutes. 

Minn. Minnesota. 

Min. Plen. Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary. 

MUs. Mississippi. 

Mite. (Fr. mademoiselle), Miss. 
M.LB.B. Member of the London 
School Board. 

MM. Their Majesties. 

MM. (Fr. messieurs), Gentlemen. 
mm. Mlllemetres; Micrometres. 
Mine. (Fr. madame), Madam. 
M.B.AB. Member of the National 
Academy of Sciences. 

M.BJS. Member of the Numisma- 
tical Society. 

Mo. Missouri; Month. 

Mod. Modern. 

Mod. (ItaL moderate ), Moderately. 
Mon. Monday. 

Mons. (Fr. monsieur ), Sir, Mr. 

Mont. Montana. 

M.P. Member of Parliament. 

M.PB. Member of the Pharmaceu- 
tical Society; Member of the 
Philological Society. 

Mr. Master, Mister. 

M.R.AB. Member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 

M.R.C.P. Member of the Royal 
College of Physicians. 

M.R.CJ3. Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons. 

M.R.C.VB. Member of the Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
M.R.OJS. Member of the Royal 
Geographical Society. 

M.R.L Member of the Royal Insti- 
tution. 

M.R.I.A. Member of the Royal 
Irish Academy. 

Mrs. Mistress. 

M.RJS.L . Member of the Royal 
Society of Literature. 

MB. Master of Surgery, 

MB. (Lat. memoriae joertim), Sacred 
to the memory oL 
MS. Manuscript. 

MSS Manuscripts. 
mo.mth. Month. 

Ml, Mts. Mount, mountains. 

Mus. Museum; Music, musical. 

Miss. B . (Lat. musica baccalareus), 
Bachelor of Music. 

Mus. D n Mus. Doc., Mus. Doct. (Lat. 

musica doctor), Doctor of Music. 
M.W.O.M. Most Worthy Grand 
Master. 

Mtyk. Mythology, mythological , 


B. Nood ; North ; Noun p Num- 
ber ; New ; Neuter. 

BA. North America, North 
American. 

Bah, Nahum. 

Bap. Napoleon. 

Bat. Natural; National. 

Bat. Hist. Natural History. 

Bat. ord. Natural order. 

Bat. PhiL Natural Philosophy, 
Baut. Nautical. 

B.B. New Brunswick; North 
Britain (—Scotland). 

B.B. (Lat. non bene), Note well, 
take notice. 

B.CL North Carolina. 

B.D., B.Dak. North Dakota. 

B.E. New England ; North-east. 
Neb. Nehrasks. 

Beg. Negative, negatively. 

Beh. Nehemlah. 

Bern. con. (Lat. nemine contradi- 
cente ), No one contradicting; 
unanimously 

Bern. dies. (Lat. nemine dissent- 
iente), No one dissenting; unan- 
imously. 

Beth. Netherlands. 

Neut. Neuter. 

Be v. Nevada. 

Bew Test., N. T. New Testament. 
B.H. New Hampshire. 

B.H. Qer. New High German. 

B*J. New Jersey. 

B. L., N. Lat. North Latitude. 

B. M. New Mexico. 

B.BM. North-north-east. 

B.B.W. North-Dorth-wesL 
B.O. New Orleans. 

Bo. (Lat. numero ), Number, 

Bom^ Bomin. Nominative. 

Bon con. Non- content, dissentient 
(The formula in which Members 
of the House of Lords vote.) 

Bon obst. (Lat non obstante). Not- 
withstanding. 

Bon pros, (Lat. non prosequitur), 
He does not prosecute. 

Bonseq. (Lat .nonsequitur), It does 
not follow (as a consequence). 
n.o.p. Not otherwise provided for. 
Bor.,Borm. Norman. 
Bor.Fr.tBorm.Fr. Norman French. 
Norm. [Nor,] 

Bone. Norway, Norwegian, Norse. 
Bos. Numbers. 

Bolts. Nottinghamshire. 

Bov. November. 

B.P. Notary public. 

BB. New etyle ; Nova Scotia. 
na. Not specified. 

NBB.C, (Fr. Notre Seigneur 
Jesus Christ), Our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

B. T. [New Test.] 

Bum., Numb. Numbers. 

Burnt*. Numismatic, numisma- 
tology. 

B.W. North-west, 

B.W.T. North-west Territory. 

B.Y. New York. 

B.Z. New Zealand, 


O. Ohio ; Old. 

06. (Lat obiit), He or she died. 
Obad. Obadlah. 

Obdt., Obi. Obedient 
Obj. Objective 
Obs. Obsolete. 

ObL [Ohdt], 

Oct. October. 

OcL, 8vo. Octavo. 

O.F. Odd Fellows. 

OM.Ger. Old High German. 


OM.MB. On Her Majesty's Ser- 
vice. 

Ok. Ter. Oklahoma Territory. 

Old Test., O.T. Old Testament 
Olym. Olympiad. 

O.M. Old Measurement. 

O.M.I. Oblate of Mary Immaculate 
Op. Opposite, opposition. 

O.P. Order of Preachers. 

Opt. Optative; Optics, optical 
Or. Oregon. 

Ord. Ordinance, ordinary. 

Ordn. Ordnance. 

Orig. Original, originally. 

^caL^ 0rnItboio ff7» ornlthologi. 

OS. Old 8tyle ; Old Saxon. 

OB. A. Order of St Augustine. 
O.S.B. Order of St Benedict 
O.S.F. Order of St. Francis. 

O.T. [Old Test.] 

O.U.A.M. Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics. 

Oxf. Oxford. 

Oxen. (Lat. Oxonia, Oxoniensis), 
Oxford; of Oxford. 

Oxonien. (Lat Oxoniensis), Of Ox- 
ford. 

Ox. Ounce. [The a in this contrac- 
tion, and in viz^ represents an 
old symbol (5). used to mark a 
terminal contraction.] 


P. Page; Participle; Past: Pole: 
Port. 

Pa, Pennsylvania. 

Pa. a ., par. a. Participial adjective. 
Paint, Painting. 

Pal., Palaont. Palaeontology, palae- 
ontological. 

Palaobot.: Palceobotany. 

Pa, par. Past participle. 

Par. Paragraph; Participle. 

Pari. Parliament, parliamentary. 
Part. Participle. 

Particip. Participial. 

Pass. Passive. 

Pat. Patrick. 

Pathol. PathologicaL 
Payt. Payment 

P.C. (Lat patres conscripti). Con- 
script Fathers. , 

P.C. Police-constable ; Privy Conn* 
cil* Privy ConDcillor. 

P.OS Principal Clerk of Session. 
Pd. Paid. 

P.D. Printer’s Devil. 

PM. Protestant Episcopal. 

P.KI. Prince Edward’s Island. 
Penn. Pennsylvania. 

Pent. Pentecost 

Per., Pers. Persian ; Person, per* 
eonaL 

Per. an. (Lat .per annum), Yearly. 
Per cent., per ct. (Lat. per eeniwm\ 
By the hundred. 

Serf. Perfect 
Peri. Perigee. 

Pers. [Per.] 

Pers., Pertp. Perspective 
Peruv. Peruvian. 

Pet. Peter. 

Pg. [Port.] 

P.Q.M. Past Grand Master. 

Phar., Pharm. Pharmacy. 

Ph.B. (Lat. philosophic baccalaur- 
eus), Bachelor of Philosophy. 
Ph.D. (Lat philosophia doctor), 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

PhiL Philip; Phlllpplans; Phlka- 
ophy, philosophical. 

Phil. Trans. Transactions of tbe 
Philosophical Society. 

PhiL, Phila. Philadelphia. 
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Philem. Philemon. 

Pfiilol. Philology. 

Philo*. Philosophy, philosophical. 
PKcenic. Phoenician. 

Photog. Photography, photo- 
graphic, photographer. 
Phren.,phrenol. Phrenology .phren- 
ological. 

Phys . Physics, physical; Phyat- 
ology, physiological. 

Phytiol. Physiology, physiological. 
Pinx.. Pit. (Lat. pinxit), He (or 
she) painted it. 
pk. Peck. 

PI. Place; Plate; Plural. 

P.L. Poet Laureate. 

P.L.B. Poor Law Board. 

P.L.C. Poor Law Commissioners. 
Plff>, PUff- Plaintiff. 

Plu . Plural. 

Plup. Pluperfect. 

Plur . Plural. 

PM. (Lat. post meridiem). After- 
noon. 

PM. Past Master ; Peculiar metre; 
Postmaster. 

PM.O. Postmaster-General. 

P, 0. Post-office. 

P.& O.Cb. Peninsular and Oriental 
bteam Navigation Company. 

Poet. Poetry, poetical. 

Pol . Polish. 

Polit. Econ. Political Economy. 
P.0.0. Post-office order. 

Pop. Population. 

Port. Portugal, Portuguese. 

Pose. Possessive. 

Pp. Pages. 

P.p. Past participle. 

P.P. (Lat. pater patriae), Father of 
his country. 

P.P. Parish priest. 

P.P.C. (Fr. pour prendre congi). To 
take leave. [T.T.L.] 

Pph . Pamphlet. 

Pr. Present; Priest; Prince. 

Pr . par . Present participle. 

P.R. (Lat. Populus Romanu*), The 
Roman people. 

PJt. Prize Ring. 

P.R.A. President of the Royal 
Academy. 

P.R.C. (Lat. post Roman conditam ), 
After the building of Rome. 
[A.U.C.] 

Preb . Prebend. 

Pref. Prefix; Preface. 

Prep. Preposition. 

Pres. President, Present. , 

Prel Preterite. 

Prim. Primary. 

Prin. Principal. 

Print . Printing. 

Priv. Privative. 

Pro. [Pkon.] 

Prob. Problem^ Prohable, proba- 
bly. 

Prof. Professor. 

Pron. Pro. Pronoun ; Pronounced; 
Pronunciation. 

pron. a. Pronominal adjective. 
Prop. Proposition. 

Pros . Prosody. 

Pro tern. (Lat. pro tempore), For the 
time heiog. 

Prov. Proverbs, proverbial, prover- 
bially ; Provincial, provincially ; 
Provoat. 

Provine. Provincial. 

Pror. (Lat. proximo), Next of or of 
the next month. 
pr*. Pairs. 

P.R.S . President of the Royal So- 
ciety. 


P.RJS.A. President of the Royal 
Scottish Academy. 

Pros. Prussia, Prussian. 

PJ3. (Lst. post tcriptum ), Post- 
script. 

PE Privy Seal. 

Pt., Psa. Peslm, psalms. 

Psychol. Psychology. 

Pt. Part; Payment; Point; Port. 

P.T. Post-town ; Pupil teacher. 

P.T.O. Please turn over. 

Public : Published, publisher- 
Pub. Doc. Public Documents. 

P. V. Post village. 

Pxt. [Pinx.] 

Pyro., Pyrotech. Pyrotechnics. 

Q. , Qu . Query; Question. 

Q.R. Queen’s Bench. 

Q.C. Queen’s College; Queen’s 
Counsel. 

Q.d. (Lat. quasi dicat). As If he 
should say. 

Q.e. (Lat. quod es(). Which is. 

QJZ.D. (Lat . quod erat demonstran- 
dum), Which was to he proved. 

Q.E.F. (Lst. quod erat faciendum ), 
Which was to be done. 

Q.KI. (Lat. quod erat invenien- 
dum), Which was to be found out. 
Q.l, (Lat. mtantum libet), As much 
as you please. 

QM. Quartermaster. 

QM. Gen. Quartermaster-General. 
Qr. Quarterly; Quire. 

QJS. Quarter Sessions. 

Q.j. (Lat. quantum sufficit ), A suffi- 
cient quantity. 

Qt. Quart. 

Qu. Queen ; Query ; Question. 

Quar ., quart. Quarterly. 

Quar.Uto. Quarto. 

Q. r. (Lat. quod vide). Which see. 

Qy. Query. 

R. Railway; Reaumur; River. 

R. (Lat .rex), King; (Lat. regina), 

Queen. 

R, (Lat recipe), Take, 

R.A. Royal Academy, Royal Acade- 
mician- Rear-Admiral; Royal 
Arch ; Royal Artillery. 

/2a&6. Rahblnlcal. 

Rad. (Lat. radix). Root. 

RAM. Royal Academy of Music. 
RUE. Royal Agricultural Society. 

R.C. Roman Catholic. 

R.D. Rnral Dean. 

RJZ. Royal Engineers ; Royal Ex- 
change. 

R.E. Reformed Episcopal. 

Rtaum. Reaumur. 

Rec. Recipe. 

Reed. Received. 

Recpt. Receipt. 

Ref. Reference. 

Ref. Ch. Reformed Church. 

Ref. Pres. Reformed Preahy terisn. 
Reg. Regular. 

Reg^ Regr. Registrar. 

Reg n RegU Regiment, regimental. 
Rel. Religion, religions. 

Rel. Pron. Relative Pronoun. 

Rem. Remark, remarks. 

Rep . Report ; Representative. 

Rep. Repub. Republic, Republican. 
Res. Resolution. 

Retd. Returned. 

Re v. Revelation ; Revenues ; Reve- 
rend; Review; Revise. 

Revd. Reverend. 

Rev*. Reverends. 


Rev. Slat. Revised Statutes. 

R.H.A. Royal Horse Artillery. 

Rhet . Rhetoric, rhetorical. 

R.HE. Royal Humane Society. 

R.I. Rhode Island. 

R.I.P. (Lst. requiescat in pace), 
May he (or she) rest In peace. 
Riv. River. 

R.M. Royal Mail; Royal Marines. 
RM.A. Royal Marine Artillery ; 

Royal Military Asylum. 

R.M.L.I. Royal Marine Light In- 
fantry. 

R.N. Royal Navy. 

R.N.R. Royal Naval Reserve. 

R.Q. Receiving Office. 

Robt. Robert. 

Rom. Roman; Romans. 

Rom. Oath. Roman Catholic. 

R.P. Regius Professor. 

R.R. Right Reverend. 

RJL Railroad. 

RE. A. Royal Scottish Academy. 
R.S.P.CA. Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals. 

REM Royal Society of Edinburgh. 
RE.L. Royal Society of London. 
RE.O. Receiving sub-office. 
R.S.V.P. (Fr. Rtpondez s*il vous 
plait). Please reply. 

Rt. Right. 

Rt. Hon. Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev. Right Reverend. 

R.TE. Religious Tract Society. 

Rt. WpfuL Right Worshipful. 

Russ. Russia, Russian. 

R.V. Revised Version; Rifle Vol- 
unteers. 

R.W. Right Worshipful, Right 
Worthy. 

R.W.D.G.M. Right Worshipful De- 
puty Grand Master. 
i2.TF.GUl/. Right Wxwshlpful Grand 
Master. 

R.W.G.R. Right Worthy Grand 
Representative. 

R.W.GE. Right Worthy Grand 
Secretary. 

R W.G.T. Right Worthy Grand 
Treasurer, Right Worthy Grand 
Templar. 

J2. W.G. IF. RightWorahipful Grand 
Warden. 

R. WH.G. IF. Right W orshlpful 
Junior Grand Warden. 

R. 1FJS, G. W. Right Worshlpfnl 
Senior Grand Warden. 

Ry. Railway. 


S. Saint ; Saturday ; Section ; Shil- 
ling ; Sign ; Signor ; Solo ; So- 

S rano; South; Sun; Sunday; 
abhath. 

*. Second, seconds; See; Singular; 
Son ; Succeeded. 

S.A. South Africa, South America. 
S.A. (Lat .secundem artem), Accord- 
ing to the rules of art. 

Sab. Sabhath. 

Sam., Sami . Samuel. 

Sam., Samar. Samaritan. 

SaTi*^ Sanse^ Sansk. Sanscrit, Sans- 
krit 

SUE. (Lat Socieiati* Antiqua - 
riorum Socius ), Feliow of the So- 
ciety of Antiquaries. 

Sat. Saturday. 

Sax. Saxon, Saxony. 

SR. South Britain, (England and 
Wales). [N. B.] 

S.C. South Carolina. 

S.C. (lat. senatus consultum ), A de- 
cree of the senate. 

Sc. [Sell., Sculp.] 


Scan. mag. (Lot. seandalum magna- 
tum). Defamatory expressions to 
the Injury of persona of high 
rank or dig d tty. 

S. caps., Sm. caps. Small capitals. 

(In printing.) 

Sc.R. (Lat. sciential baccalaureus) , 
Bachelor of Science. 

Sc.D. (Lat scientias doctor), Doctor 
of Science. 

Sch . (Lat. scholium), A note. 

Sch. Schooner. 

Sci. Science. 

Sci. fa. Scire facias. 

Soil. Sc. (Lat. scilicet), Nemely; to 

wit. 

S.CLL . Student In Civil Law. 

Sclav. Sclavonic. 

Scot. Scotland, Scotch, Scottish. 

Scr. Scruple, scruples. 

Scrips Script Scripture, scriptural. 
Sculp. Sculpture. 

Sculp.. Sculpt., Sc. (Lat. tculpsit), 
He (or ahe) engraved It. 

S.D.,S. Dak. South Dakota. 

S.D.U.K. Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge. 

S.K South-east 
See . Second. 

Sec., Sect Section. 

Sec., Secy. Secretary. 

Sec. Leg. Secretary o f Legation. 

Sen. Senate, senator. 

Sen. Doc. Senate Document 
Sep., Sept September. 

Seq. (Lat. sequent**, sequettia). The 
following or the next 
Serg., Sergt. Sergeant 
Serj.,Serjt. Serjeant 
Serv . Servian. 

Se*s. Session. 

S.G. Solid tor-gen erat 
t.g. [Sp. Gr.] 

SK Shilling, shillings. 

Sing. Singular. 

&J. Society of Jesus. 

SLJ.C. Supreme Judicial Court 
Skr. Sanskrit 
Slav. Slavonic. 

Sid. Sailed. 

SM. Sergeant-major. 

& M. Lend. Soc. (Lat Socieiati* 
Medicce Londinensis Socius). 
Member of the London Medical 
Society. 

S.N. (Lat secundum naturam). Ac- 
cording to nature, naturally. 
s.o. Sub-office. 

Soc., Socy. Society. 

S. of Sol Song of Solomon. 

Sol-gen. Solicitor-general 
Sp. Spain, Spanish; Spirit 
*.p . (Lat sine prole). Without issue, 
S.P C.A. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 

S.P.C.C. Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children. 

S.P.C.K. Society for the Promotion 
of Christian Knowledge. 

Spec. Special, specially. 

S.P.G. Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel 

sp. gr ^ s.g. Specific gravity. 

S.P.Q.R. (Lat. Senatus Populusque 

Romanus), The Senate and the 
People of Rome. 

sq. Square; sq.ft, square foot, feet; 
sq. in. square inch, inchea ; sq. m. 
square mile, miles; sq. yd. square 
yard. 

Sr. Senior; sir. ’ 

S.R.T. ( Lat Sacrum Romanum Im~ 
perium). The Holy Roman Emr 
pi re. 

S.R.S. (Lst Socieiati* Regies SoeUu)t 
Fellow of the Royal Society. 
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SS. 8ainta. 

SS Sunday School. 

SS.C. Solicitor before the Supreme 
Court. 

SS.E. South-south-east 
SS.W. South-south- west 
St. Saint; Stone; Strait;, Street 
it. (Lat stei). Let it aland (in print- 
ing). 

Slat. Statute, statutes ; statuary. 

S.T. Sona of Temperance. 

S.T.B. Bachelor of Sacred Theol- 
ogy- 

S.T.D. (Lat sacm theologies doctor), 
Doctor of Dtrinity. 
ster.,stg . Sterling. 

St. L. St Louis. 

S.T.P. (Let sacra theologies pro- 
fessor ), Professor of Theology. 
Str. Steamer, steam Teesei. 

Subj. Subjunctive. 

Subst. Substantive; Substitute. 
8uff. Suffix. 

Su.-Goth. Sulo-Gothlc. 

Sun.,Sund. Sunday. 

Sup. Superior; Superlative; Sup- 
plement; Supine. 

Sup. CL Supreme Court 
Supt. Superintendent 
Sur^Surg. Surgeon, surgery. 
Sur.-gen. Surgeon -gen eraL 
Surv. Surveying, aurveyor. 
Surv.-gcn . Snrveyor-generaL - 

S.v. (Lat.suh voce), tinder the word 
or titie. 

S. W. Senior Warden; Sooth-weet 
Stc. Sweden, Swedish. 

Suntz. Switzerland. 

Syn. Synonym, synonymous. 
Synop. Synopsis. 

Syr. Syria, Syriac; Byrup. 

T. Tenor; Ton ; Tun; Tuesday.. 

T.A.B, Total Ahatinence Brother* 

hood. 

Tab. Tahle, tabular statement. 
Tan. Tangent 
Tati. Tartaric. 

Tech. Technical, technically. 

Ten ^ Tenn. Tennessee. 

Term. Termination. 

Tent. Teutonic. 

Tex. Texas. 

Text. rec. (Lat. textus receptus), The 
received text. 

Tk. Thomas; Thursday. 


Theo. Theodore. 

Theol. Theology. 

Theor. Theo rum. 

The ss. Thesaaloniana. 

Tho., Thot. Thomas. 

Thu., Thur., Thun. Thursday. 

T.H. fOf.Trinity high-watermark. 
Tier. Tierce. 

Tim. Timothy. 

TU. Titie; Titus. 

T.O. Turn over. 

1W>. Tobtt 

Tbm. Tome, volume. 

Than. Tonnage. 

Topog. Topography, topographical 
Tp. Township, 

TV. Translation, translator, trans- 
lated; Transpose; Treasurer; 
Trusteei, 

Trans. Transaction ; Translation, 
translator, translated;. 

Trav. Travels. 

Trig., Trigoru Trigonometry, trigo- 
nometrical.. 

Trin. Trinity. 

Ti. Texas. 

T.T.L. To take leave. [P.P.C.] 

T\u, Tue*. Tueeday. 

Turk. Turkey, Turkish. 

Typ. Typographer. 

Typog. Typography, typographlcaL 


U.G (Lat; uriis conduce) From the 
building of the city— Rome. 
[A.U.C.J 
UK Utah. 

US.D., [J.UJ>.] 

U.K. United Kingdom. 

U.K.A. Ulster King at Arms; 

United Kingdom Alliance* 

UUi (Lat. ultimo) Last, of the last 
month. 

am. Unmarried. 

Unit. Unitarian. 

Unto. University. 

! Up. Upper. 

U.P. United Presbyterian. 

US United 8t*tes. 

US. (Lat. ut supra), As above.. 

US. A. United States of America; 

United States Army. 

USJj. United States Legation. 
USJL United States mail; United 
States marine. 

USJtf.A. United States Military 
Academy.. 


U.S.B . United States Navy. 
US.N.A. United States Naval 
Academy. 

USS. UnitedStateaSenatejUnlted 
States ship or steamer. 

U. SS.CL United States. Supreme 
Court. 

Usu. Usual, usually. 

V. Verb; Verse; Victoria, Violin. 

V. (Lat. versus ), Against. 

V. (Lat. vide), See. 

VJt. Vicar Apostolic; Vic^admiraL 
Va. Virginia. 

VaL Valve; value. 

Par. Variety. 

VaL Vatican. 

V. aux. Verb aoxiliary. 

V.C. Vice-chancellor; Victoria 
Cross. 

V. def. Verb defective. 

KD.M.( Lat. Verbum Dei Minister), 
Minister of the Word of God. 
Yen. Venerable. 

V.G. Vicar-General. 

V g. (Lat. rerbi gratia), For the sake 
of example. 

V.i. Verb intransitive. 

Vice^pres. Vice-president. 

Vid: (Lat vide). See. 

V. imp. Verh impersonal. 

V. irr. Verb irregular. 

Vis^ Vise. Viscount. 

Viz. (Lat videlicet). Namely; to 
wit [Oz.]' 
r.n. Verb neuter. 

Voc. Vocative. 

Vol. Volume. 

Vole. Volumes. 

V.P. Vice-President. 

V.R. (Lat Victoria Begina), Queen 
Victorla. 

Vs. Verb reflexive. 

V.Rev . Very Reverend. 

. Vs. (Lat terms), Against 
FL& Veterinary surgeon. 

V. L. Verb transitive. 

VL Vermont 

VuL, Vulg. Vulgate. 

Vulg. Vulgar j vulgarly. 
wJL (Lat varies lectiorm). Various 
readings. 

W. Wednesday; Week; Welsh; 
West, western. 

WalL, Wallach. WaUachian. 


Walt. Waiter. 

Wash. Washington, 
t o.c. Water oloset 

W.C.A. Women’s Christian Assw 
elation. 

W.C.T.U. Women’s Christtan Tem- 
perance Union. 

Wed. Wednesday. 

WeL Welsh. 

10 /. Wrong font (tn printing). 

Whf. Wharf. 

W.I. West indies; West Indian* 
IPu., IFuc. Wisconsin. 

Wk. Week. 

W. Long. West Longitude. 

Wm. William. 

W.M. Worshipful Master. 

W.N.W. West-north-west. 

Wp. Worship. 

WpfuL Worshipful. 

TILS’. Writer to the Signet 
HLSLTP. West-south-west 
WL Weight 
IP. Va. West Virginia. 

IPyo. Wyoming. 

X Christ 

XrtK, Xmas. Christmas. 

Xn. Christian. 

Xnty. Christianity. 

Xper ^ X r. Christopher 
XL Christ 
Xiian. Christian. 

Y. Year. 

Yd. Yard. 

Yds. Yards. 

Ye The; Theet 

FJT/.CA. Young Men’s Christian 
Association. 

YSSC.E Young People’s Society 
of Christian Endeavor. 

Yr. Year; Yonnger; Yonr. 

Ys. Years; Yours. 

Y. W.CA. Young Women’# Chris- 
tian Association. 

ZacK Zachary. 

Zech. Zechariah. 

Zcph. Zephaniah. 

Z. G., Zoo. Zoological Gardens. 
Zoochem. Zoochemistry, zoochenaA- 

cai. 

Zoogeoa. Zoogeography, zoogear 
graphical. 

ZooL Zoology, soologieat 


COLLOQUIAL AND SLANG WORDS AND 

PHRASES. 

CAREFULLY COMPILED FROM MODERN AMERICAN COLLOQUIAL SPEECH. 


A. 

Aboye one’s bend. Beyond one's 
power. 

Absquatulate, To. To run away ; to 
abscond. 

According 1 to Gunter. Correctly 
performed. 

Acknowledge tbe corn, To. To 

confess a charge. 

Across lots. By a short way. 
Alewlfe. A herring. 

All-fired. Excessively. 

All-sorts. The leavings of glasses 
poured together and sold cheap. 

AU-to-smash. Smashed to pieces; 
completely ruined. 

Alley. The place where the game of 
ten-pins is played ; an ornamental marble, 
used in the game of “ marbles.*' 

Allow, To. To assert. 

Almighty dollar. The power of 

money. 

Among the missing. Absent; van- 
ished. 

Anxlons seat. A state of concern 
about one's spiritual or temporal welfare. 

Any how you can fix It. At any 
rate whatever. 

Appreciate, To. To raise the value of. 
Argufy, To. To argue. 

Arkansas toothpick. A bowie-knife. 
As long as. Because; since. 44 We’ll 
come, as long cls It’s pleasant.” 

Awful. Disagreeable ; detestable ; very 
great. 

Awfully* Excessively. 

B. 

Back conntry. The backwoods; the 
frontier settlements. 

Back down. To. To recede from one’s 
position. 

Back out. To. To refuse to keep an 
agreement ; to retreat. 

Back seat. To take a. To decrease 
In Importance. 

Back track. To take the. To re- 
heat; retrace one’s steps. 

Back water. To. To withdraw; to 
retreat. 

Backing and filling* Wavering ; In- 
decision. 

Backwoods. The partly cleared West- 
ern settlements. 

Backwoodsman. An Inhabitant of 
the backwoods. 

Bagasse. The compressed sugar-cane 
■talks. Called also 44 cane-trash.” 
Baggage-smasher* A railroad por- 
ter. So called from his reckless handling 
•f trunks. 

Balance* The remainder. 
Ballot-box stuffing. Putting spu- 
rious votes *"to the ballot-box at an elec- 
tion. 

Bang up* First class ; fine In appear- 
anoe. 

Barbecue. A hog roasted whole ; an 
•pen-air meeting with dinner or refresh- 
ments. 


Bark a tree. To. To cut out a circle 
of bark for the purpose of killing a tree. 

Bark up the wrong tree. To. To 
be on the wrong track ; to make a mistake. 

Barrens. Elevated lands on which 
grow small trees, but no useful timber. 

Beaeti combers. The long waves roil- 
ing on shore from the ocean. 

Bear a hand. To. To assist ; to make 
haste. 

Bear the market, To. To reduce 
the market value of stocks or securities. 

Beat, To* To excel; to defraud; to 
cheat. 

Beat all hollow, To. To excel com- 
pletely. 

Beat ont. Exhausted. 

Bee-line. The shortest line between 
two points ; the course of a bee’s flight. 

Bender A spree ; a frolic ; as, 4 ‘ To go 
on a bender** 

Between hay and grass. Between 
two stages of development, as boyhood and 
manhood. 

B’hoys. Noisy young men of the lower 
ranks of society. Applied In New York 
City. 

Big bug* An important personage. 

Big figure. On a large scale. 

Big head. Applied to a person of self- 
importance; the after-effects of*A debanch. 

Biggest toad in the .puddle. The 
most consequential person in a. group. 

Bfme by* By-and-by. 

Blackmail. -Money extorted by threats 
of exposure or of accusing one of a crime. 

Blatherskite* A blustering, noisy 
feliow. 

Blaze, To. To mark a tree by notch- 
ing or cutting. 

Blizzard. A violent snow-squall. 

Blow, To. To boast ; to brag. 

Blow ont. To. To talk violently or 
abusively. 

Blow up. To. To scold a person. 

Bine laws. The former puritanical 
laws of New England. 

Bine nose. A native of Nova Scotia. 

Blnff, To. To dismiss with a gruff 
answer; to deter by frightening. 

Blnff on poker. To. To bet on a 
worthless hand as if it were good. 

Bob, To. To fish for eels with a bob, or 
knot of worms on a string. 

Bofled shirt. A white shirt. 

Bolt, To. To withdraw suddenly from 
a political party ; to leave hastily. 

Bone, To. To apply closely to an ob- 
ject ; to question persistently. 

Bonny-clabber. Milk turned «our 
and thick. 

Boost, To. To lift by pushing. 

Boot, To. To kick. 

Boss, To. To superintend ; to rule over. 

Bottom dollar. The last dollar. 

Bottom lands. Flat lands bordering 
the Western Tivers. 

Bounce, To. To eject with force. 

Bonnty-jumper. One Who runs away 
I after receiving a bounty. 


Brash. Brittle. 

Break down. To. To be overooma 
by emotion or weakness. 

Break out In a new spot. To. To 
begin in some new way. 

Brick In the hat. To hAve a. To 
waik unsteadily from intoxication. 

Brother Jonathan. A designation 
applied to natives of the United States. 

Bnck, To. Applied to horses that seek 
to dismount their rideTs by jumping and 
kicking, or to animals that thrust with 
head or horns. 

Bnck fever. Agitation of awateur 
hunters when aeelnggame (especially deer). 

Buckra. A white man. (Anegroterm.) 

Bug juice. Poor whiskey. 

Bunk, To. To retire to bed. 

Bunkum, Talking for. Talking for 
one’s constituents. Taken from a member 
of Congress who acknowledged he was 
talking for Buncombe— his home county. 

Burn up. To. To burn down. 

Bushwhacker. One accustomed to 
bush travelling; a raw countryman. 

Bnat, To. To fall In business. 

C. 

Caboodle, The whole. The wholo 
number. 

Cache, To. To conceal by burying. 

Cachunk. The sound made by the fall 
of a heavy, body. 

Calculate, To. To suppose; to In- 
tend. 

Calithnmpt an entertainment. A 

serenade of unmelodlous noises, often 
given to the newly married. 

Call loans. Loans payable on demand. 

Can’t come it. Not able to accom- 
plish it. 

Cap all. To. To reach a climax; to 
surpass ali. 

Cap the climax. To. [To Cap All.] 

Carpet-baggers. A name given to 
office-seeking politicians in the Southern 
States after the Civil War. 

Carry away. To. To move to enthu- 
siasm or emotion. 

Carry on. To. To make merry; to 
riot or frolic. 

Carry stock. To. To retain stock till 
an opportunity offers for profitable sale. 

Catch a weasel asleep. To. To sur- 
prise a watchful or cunning person. 

Caucus. A private meeting of party 
leaders. 

Caution, To be a. be a warning. 

Cave In, To. To yield to tbe pressnre 
of adverse circumstances. 

Cavort, To. To prance or caper. 

Chain lightning. Strong whiskey. 

Chaw np. To. To defeat ; to demolish; 
to discomfit. 

Chicken fixings. A dish of prepared 

chicken. 

Chip In, To. To contribute. 

Chackfall. Entirely ftill. [Also Chock 
Full.] 

Claim jumping. Violently selling 
another’s claim— a mining term. 
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Clam-shell. The lips, the mouth; as, 
"Shut your clam-shell." 

Clean thing. The. The honorable 
action. 

Clear oat. To. To depart ; to decamp. 

Codfish aristocracy. The newly rich 
and ostentatious. 

Come around, To. To yield to per- 
suasion ; to coax or wheedle. 

Come it strong, To. To act with 
vigor. 

Come off the perch. Cease exagge- 
ration ; talk sensibly. 

Come over. To. To deceive; to gain 
an unfair advantage. 

Come up to the chalk line. To. 
To fulfil one s promise ; to do one’s duty. 

Complected. Of a certain complexion- 

Confidence man. A swindler. 

Contraband. A name applied to the 
Southern negro during the Civil War. 

Contraption. A contrivance or de- 
vice. 

Coon’s age. A long but indefinite time. 

Corduroy road. A road constructed 
with logs laid aide by aide over a swampy 
place. 

Corn dodger. A kind of cake made 
of Indian corn and baked very hard. 

Corn J nice. Whiskey. 

Corn pone. Corn bread of a superior 
kind, made with milk and eggs. 

Corn shack. Corn husk. 

CorncA. Drunk. 

Corner, To. To get the advantage in 
an argument or operation. 

Corner the market. To. To buy up 
a large amount of stock so as tn ^am the 
advantage in speculative operations. 

Corporal’s gnard. A small body of 
individuals. 

Cotton to. To. To flatter. 

Counter-jumper. A clerk in a retail 
•tore. 

Cowboy. One who has care of cattle 
on a ranch. 

Crack on, To. To act with energy. 

Crawfish, To. To retract an assertion 
angraciously. 

Crooked whiskey. Whiskey on 
which no tax has been paid. 

Crush hat. A soft felt hat. 

Cnrb-stone brokers. Irregular stock 
Jobbers who do their business in the street. 

Curl ee ues. Boyish tricks ; capers. 

Cnt a dash. To. To make one’s self 
appear of importance. 

Cut a splurge, To. [Cut a Dash.] 

Cut a swathe. To. To attract atten- 
tion by display. [Cut a Dash.] 

Cut dirt, To. To run ; to go fast. 

Cut it too fat. To. To run to excess ; 
to overdo. 

Cnt atick. To. To decamp in haste; 
to run away. 

Cut under. To. To undersell. 

Cut up, To. To treat brusquely ; to act 
merrily or riotously. 

Cnt np shines. To. To play tricks; 
to frolic. 

l. Cute. Acute, sharp, keen. 


D. 

Bander. Dandruff ; to get one's dander 
ups to get into a passion. 

Barky. A negro. 

Bead beat. An Impostor ; a loafer. 

Bead beat. Worn out; exhausted. 

Bead broke. Penniless. 

Bead head. One who secures a bene- 
fit without paying for it. 

Bead horse. Work paid for before 
it is performed. 

Bead set. Resolute, determined. 

Bead set. Unyielding opposition ; de- 
termined effort. 

Beath on. To be. To be master of or 
-exceedingly fond of something. 


Bigout, To. To run away. 

Dipsy. The sinker of a fishing-line. 

Disgruntled. Annoyed, disappointed. 

Divy. One's share in a payment. 
(Sometimes spelled “ Divvy.’' From Divi- 
dend.) 

Divy, To, To make a division. 

Bo tell ! An exclamation signifying 
44 Indeed i Can such things be 1 ” 

Doctor, To. To alter or falsify (as a 
report). 

Dodger. A hard baked cake of bread 
or biscuit ; a small advertising circular. 

Dog, To. To haunt one’s steps ; to fol- 
low persistently. 

Dogged. A mild oath; as, 44 I’ll be 
dogged if I do.” 

Doggery. A low drlnklug-house. 

Dog’s age. [Coon’s Ace.] 

Don’t amonnt to much. A person 
of no importance. 

Don’t see it. Tailure to'perceive the 
force of an argument. 

Dough-faee. A person of varying 
principles; a trickster. 

Down Cast. New England. 

Down-Caster. A New-Englander. 

Down npon. Opposed to; disapprov- 
ing. 

Draw a bead. To. To take aim with 
a fl re-arm. 

Drive at. To. To be engaged in or to 
have in view; as, 44 What are you driving 
air ’ 

Drummer. A travelling commercial 
salesman. 

Dng-ont. A boat or canoe hewn out 
of a large log. 

Dust, To. To depart In haste. 

Dyed in the wool. Ingrained; ine- 
radicable. 

E. 

Eat crow, To. To perform a disagree- 
able task. 

Eat dirt. To. To be forced to recede 
from a position. 

E’en most. Almost. 

Egg on, To. To urge on ; to Incite. 

Every which way. In all ways at 
once. 

Expect, To. To think ; to imagine. 

Eyes skinned (or peeled). To keep 
one’s. t To be keenly alert ; to be watchful. 


F. 

Face the music, To. To meet the 
emergency. 

Fair and square. Correct; honest; 
honorable. 

Fair shake. An even chance ; a satis- 
factory bargain. 

Failing weather. Rain, snow, or 
hall. 

Fen. A prohibitory term used by boys 
In their games; as, “Fen play,” equivalent 
to 44 1 forbid you to play.” 

Fetch np, To. To stop suddenly. 

Fight (or bnck) the tiger. To. To 
play at faro or other games of chance. 

Figure on. To. To anticipate ; to ex- 
pect or trust in. 

Filibuster. A freebooter. 

Fippenny bit ; Ftp. Fivepence : for- 
merly the vulgar name for the Spanish half- 
real. 

Fire away. To begin; to go on with 
an affair. 

Fire-eater. A hot-headed individual. 
Applied to pugnacious Southerners. 

Fire-water. Alcoholic spirits (an In- 
dian term). 

FI rst-rate. Of best quality. 

FI rst a wathe. Superior quality. 

Fix, To. To settle the business. Often 
used threateningly; as, 44 I’ll fix him." 

Fix one’s flint. To. [To Fn.] 

Fixings. Embellishments; prepara- 
tions; gamishlngs; objects generally. 


Fizzle. A ridiculous failure; an at- 
tempt which ends ignominiously. 

Flash in the pan. An abortive at- 
tempt. 

Flatboat. A rude vessel formerly used 
In transporting produce down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers. 

Flat broke. Bankrupt; penniless. 

Flat-footed. Downright; positive. 

Flnmmnx, To. To give up; to cease 
effort; to die. 

Flunk, To. To retract In a cowurdly 
manner ; cowardice : to fail in an effort, as 
In a collegiate examination. 

Fly around, To. To move actively. 

Fly oft* the handle. To. To become 
excited hastily ; to lose one’s temper with 
little provocation. 

Flyer, To take a. To make aventure. 

Fork over. To. ,To pay or deliver. 

(Sometimes Fork Up.) 

Free to say (or confess). Ready to 
acknowledge. 

Freeze out. To. To force out of an 
enterprise or company by some trick. 

Freeze to, To. To cling to one closely. 

Fnll swing. To the greatest degree; 
at full speed. 

Funk ont, To. To retract in a cow- 
ardly way. 


G. 

Gallinipper. An insect pest resem- 
bling tbe mosquito, but much larger. 

Galoot. A worthless fellow. 

Gerrymandering. Arranging the 
political divisions of a State so that one 
party may obtain an advantage over its op- 
ponents. 

Get a move on. To. To hasten, to be 
active in any effort. 

Get oue’a back up. To. To display 
anger. 

Got religion. To. To become pious. 

Get the mitten, To. To be dismissed 
as a lover. 

Get the wrong pigby the tall. To. 

To make a mistake in selecting a person for 
any purpose. 

G’hal. A slang term for a girl, corre- 
sponding to B'hoy. 

Give ont. To. To become exhausted. 

Go ahead. To. To proceed with a busi- 
ness or affair. 

Go back on one. To. To prove fttlae 
to one’s interests ; to break faith. 

Go for. To. Toattack; to be in favor of. 

Go flu for. To. To advocate or favor. 

Go it alone. To. To attempt anything 
without assistance. 

Go it blind. To. To chance or risk a 
thing without having calculated probabil- 
ities. 

Go it strong, To. To act energeti- 
cally. 

Go it with a mail. To. To act vehe- 
mently. 

Go off. Tojexpire; to swoon. 

Go the big figure, To. To engage in 
business on a large scale. 

Go the whole figure, To. To the 

utmost extent. 

Go the whole hog, To. Todo things 
thoroughly. 

Go through, To. To Journey without 
stopping. 

Go through the mill. To. To gain 
experience, especially through losses or dif- 
ficulties. 

Go to grass ! Get out I Away with 
you! 

Go to smash. To. To be completely 
ruined in business. 

Go to the bad. To. To go to destruc- 
tion ; to engage in wicked habits. 

Go under. To. To fall ; to perish. 

Go up. To. To be destroyed; to be 
ruined. 

Go up the spout. To. [To Go Ur.] 
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Gobble up. To. To aelze with avidity. 
Gobbler. A male turkey. 

Gone case (or coon or goose). Past 
hope or recovery. 

Goneness. A sensation of weakness. 
Goner. A doomed person. 

Good as wheat. Of the very best 
quality. 

Gonge, To. To cheat or defraud. 

Grab game. A mode of swindling in 
which the stakes at a bet are “grabbed” 
and run off with ; generally, to steal and 
make off with booty. 

Grass-widow. A wife Jiving apart 
from her husband. 

Greaser. A name given to Mexicans. 
Green-goods. Counterfeit money. 
Gritty. Courageous; pugnacious; 
spirited. 

Ground-bog. A woodchuck. 
Gronnd-bog day. February 2, on 
which day, if the ground-hog see his 
shadow on emerging from his hole, a con- 
tinuance of cold weather is predicted. 

Growler. A receptacle for conveying 
beer ; a pitcher or can. 

Guess, To. To believe, suppose, think, 
etc. 

Gumption. Common sense; worldly 
wisdom. 

Gutter-snipe. An irregular broker. 
[Curbstone Broker.] 

H. 

Hadn’t oughter. Ought not to. 

Hail from. To. To be a native or 
resident of. 

Half-cocked. Prematurely; as, “He 
went off half-cocked .” 

Handle, To. To be able to manage or 
to cope with. 

Hand-running. In succession. 
Hang. The knack of; as, “I can’t get 
the hang of the thing.” 

Hang lire, To. To fail to accomplish 
a purpose. 

Hang ont, To. To reside or frequent. 
Happen in. To. To make a casual 
call. 

Happy as a clam. Very happy. 
Hard case. A worthless fellow ; a 
drunkard. 

Hard pushed. In great difficulty. 
Hard row to hoe. Difficult or dis- 
agreeable of accomplishment. 

Hard up. In bad condition finan- 
cially. 

Hardshell Baptists. The anti-mis- 
aionary Baptists. 

natebet, To bnry the. To make 
peace. 

Haze. To. To play practical jokes on, 
as in college. 

Head off. To. To intercept; to get 
before. 

Hearty as a bach. A hunter’s 
phrase, now common. 

Heeler. A loafer ; a hanger-on. 

Heft, To. To try the weight of a thing 
by lifting. 

Hickory shirt. A shirt of heavy 
twilled cotton— so called from its strength. 

High Jinks. Ridiculous capers, 
nifrhbinder. A Chinese assassin em- 
ployed by the Chinese companies to kill 
obnoxious individuals. 

Hfghfalntln. Extravagant talk. 

Hi teb. To. To agree. 

Hitch horses. [To Hitch.] 

Hoe cake. A cake of Indian meal, 
baked before the fire. 

Hoe one’s row. To. To perform 
one’a share of an undertaking. 

Hoe-down. A hilarious dancing 
party. 

Hog and Hominy. Pork and Indian 
corn— The staple articles of food in some 
districts of this country. 


Hold on. To. To wait ; to cease for a 
short time. 

Holloa before one Is out of tbe 
woods, To. To rejoice prematurely, be- 
fore the difficulty is overcome. 

Hoodlum. A city rowdy. 

Hook, To. To steal. 

Hopping mad. Violently angry. 

Horn. A drink of liquor. 

Horn, In a. A phrase used to negative 
a falsehood ; as, “ 111 give it to you, in a 
horn.” 

Howdy. A contraction for “How do 
you do?” 

How’s that for higb ? What do you 
think of that? 

Huckleberry above one’s per- 
simmon. To be above one’s ability. 

Hank. A large piece or slice; a big 
lump. 

Hnnkers. Those who cling to the old 
homestead, or to old principles (New York 
politics). 

Ilunkldorl. Excellent; first-class. 

Hnrry up the cakes. Make haste. 

Hnrrygraph. Something written or 
sketched in a hurry. 

Hash np. To. To cease talking. 

Ilusklng. Stripping the husk from 
Indian corn. [Shucking.] 

Hypo. Contraction fbr “hypochondria.” 


I. 

I want to know ! An exclamation of 
surprise, meaning, Indeed ! Is it possible ! 

Indian file. One after another ; In sin- 
gle file. 

Indian gift. An object given and taken 
away again. 

Indian summer. The pleasant 
weather usually occurring in this country 
In late autumn. 

Irish. Temper; anger- as, “Don’t get 
your Irish up.’ 1 

J. 

Jab, To. To strike or thrust. 

Jackass rabbit. A rabbit of the 
Western plains— so called from its very long 
ears. 

Jack-at-a-plnch. As a last resort. 

Jag. A small load ; apecif., intoxication. 

Jam up. Capital ; prime. 

Jamboree. A carouse or frolic. 

Jay hawker. A name given during 
the Civil War to some of the guerillas of 
the Western States. 

Jerked beef. Beef dried in the open 
air. 

Jig Is np. The. The matter is settled ; 
the game is up ; it is ali over. 

Jim-jams. Madness caused by alco- 
holism. 

Johnny cake. A cake made of In- 
dian meal mixed with water or milk. 

Jugful. A great quantity. Notby a jug- 
ful *» not on any account. 

Jump a claim, To. To obtain pos- 
session of a mining claim in an illegal 
manner. 

Jump bail. To. To violate a bail bond. 


K. 

Kechug; Kerch ug. The noise made 
by a leap into the water. 

Keel over. To. To faint or awoon ; to 
be upset. 

Keener. A shrewd person ; sharp at a 
bargain. 

Keep a stlfT upper lip. To. To 

keep np one’a courage ; to remain firm. 

Keep company, To. To pay court 
to a laay, visiting her frequently. 

Kenlptlon fit. A state of ludicrous 
excitement. 

Kick, To. To jilt a suitor ; to object 
vigorously ; to find fault or grumble. 

Kick np a row. To. To produce a 
fight or uproar. 


Kid. A young child. 

Kinder. In a manner ; as It were. 

Kinder sorter. Somehow; rather. 

Kinky. Queer; crotchety. 

Knee-high to a mosquito. An ex- 
travagant expression of extreme smaliness 
of stature. Also, Knee-high to a grasshopper. 

Knickerbocker. A descendant of 
one of the old Dutch families of New York. 

Knock around, To. Towanderabout 
aimlessly. 

Knock down and drag out. A 

fight carried to extremity. 

Knock down. To. To embezzle ; to 
pilfer. 

Knock off. To. To deduct ; to give a 
rebate. 

.Knocked into a cocked hat. Ut- 
terly spoiled ; crushed out of shape. 

Kriss Kr ingle. Acorruption of Christ 
Kindlein , the infant Christ. 

L. 

Lam (a r lambaste). To. To beat 
thoroughly ; to give a sound drubbing. 

Lame duck. A name given to a spec- 
ulative operator unable to meet his engage- 
ments ; one fhlly insolvent is called a dead 
duck. 

Land of Steady Habits. New Eng- 
land ; Connecticut specifically. 

Band’s sake ! A euphemism for Lord’s 

sake l 

Larrup. To beat ; to flog. 

Batter-day Saints. A title assumed 
by the Mormons. 

Baw sakes ! An expression of surprise. 

Bawlng. Entering into litigation. 

Bay for. To. To waylay; to seek to 
entrap. 

Bay on thick. To. To flatter grossly. 

Beave ont In the cold. To. To de- 
prive of some benefit. [Freeze Out.] 

Beg to stand on. Resource. “ He has 
not al eg to stand on” ** He is destitute of 
resources. ' 

Beg-pnller. One who obtains some 
favor by wheedling. 

Bet on. To. To mention ; to commu- 
nicate ; to prevaricate. 

Bet out, To. To disclose. 

Bet slide. To. To let go. 

Bet ap. To. To cease. 

Bevel best. Extreme effort. 

Btckety -split. At a very rapid pace. 

Btft one’s balr. To scalp one. 

Btgbt ont. To. To abscond; to run 
away. 

Bight-wood. Fat-pine knots; used as 
torches. 

Bike a book. To know one thor- 
oughly. 

Blner. A steamer of one of the trans- 
atlantic passenger lines. 

Blqaor, To. To take a drink. 

Blttte end of tbe horn. An expres- 
sion indicating ridiculous failure. 

Bive out, To. To occupy the place of 
a aervant. 

Bobby. The persons who frequent the 
lobby of a house of legislature to influence 
legislation. 

Bobby, To. To attempt to influence 
the members of a legislature. 

Bog-roiling. Dishonest methods in 
politics. 

Lope. A contraction from gallop. 

Baddy massy, A corruption of “ Lord 
have mercy.” 

Bam in ox. A heavy, stupid fellow. 

Bynch, To. To execute without a 
legal trial. 

Bynch law. Mob low. 

M. 

Ma’am school. A school taught by a 
woman. 

Machine. A fire engine. 
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Machine politics. Underhand man- 
agement by political leaders. 

Mad* Very angry. 

Make a move. To. To take a step in 
regard to an affair. 

Make n raise. To. To secure money 
for one’s use. 

Make one's manners, To. To curt- 
sey ; to bow. 

Make one's mark. To. To be suc- 
cessful In affairs. 

Make one's pile. To. To grow 
wealthy. 

Make one's self scarce, To. To 

decamp; to depart. 

Make the fur fly. To. To chastise 
•evereiy. 

M ake tracks. To. To abscond hastily ; 
to run away. 

Market trnck. Vegetables brought 
to market. 

Middling well. Tolerably well. 

Mighty. Exceedingly ; very. 

Mind, To. To remember. 

Mitten, To give the. To dismiss a 
■uitor. 

Mohocracy. The rule of the mob. 

Mock auction. A pretended auction 
to entrap country people. 

Molly Cotton-tail. A hare. 

Monkey-shines. Monkey-like antics. 

Moonshiner. A distiller of illicit 
whiskey. 

Mosey, To. To decamp; to leave in 
haste. 

Move. To. To change one’s residence ; 
to remove. 

Mud stlls. The laboring classes, as the 
•nbstratum of society. 

Mnrphy. An w Irish " potato. 

Muss. A state of confusion ; a squabble ; 
a row. 

Muss, To. To disarrange. 

Mustang. The wild horse of the 
prairies. 

M a t ton-head . A stupid fellow. 


N. 

Halt, To. To arrest ; to secure ; to dis- 
prove. 

Kary. A corruption of "“ne’er a;” as, 
nary one = never a one. 

Nary red. Without & red cent; penni- 
less. 

Native-horn. Indigenous. 

Near. Miserly. 

Never say die. Never despair. 

Nigger heads. The tussooks, or 
knotted masses of roots, which project 
above the surface of a awamp. 

Nigh unto. Nigh upon; nearly; al- 
most. 

| Nip. A drink of liquor. 

Nip and Tuck. Sharp rivalry ; tit for 
tat. 

No account. Of no value ; worthless. 

No how. By no means. 

No two ways about It. Certain; 
fixed; beyond -doubt. 

None of n*y funeral. It does not 
concern me. 

Nnbblns. Imperfectly formed ears of 
Indian corn. 

Nullification. An attempt by a State 
to nullify a national law. 

Nnl lifter. One who believes in the 
right of a State to* resist a law enacted by 
Co Egress. 

o. 

Oak barrens. Straggling forests of 
•tunted oak trees growing in very poor 
•oil. 

Oak openings. Forests of small, 
thinly-scattered oak trees. 

(<r Odd stick. ■ An eccentric individual. 

Off one's base. In error; on a wrong 
oourse. 


OfT the handle. Excited ; In a pas- 
sion. 

OflT the helve. {Off the Handle.] 

Old coon. A cunning political man- 
ager. 

Old boss. A familiar expression in 
accosting a person ; equivalent to “ old fel- 
low.” 

Old man. A disrespectful term for 
one’s father or employer. 

Old rye. Old whiskey distilled from 
rye. 

Old Scratch. Satan. 

Old soldiers. Tobacco that has been 
chewed ; the butts of cigars. 

One-horse. Of inferior degree or 
quality. 

Over the left. An expression giving 
an opposite meaning; an affirmation; as, 
" He'll get it, over the Itft” He will not 
get it. 

Overslangh, To. To neglect, to pass 
over, to omit. 

Owdacious. Audacious. 


P. 

Paddle one’s own canoe. To. To 

act independently; to make one’s own 
way. 

Painter. A corruption of panther. 

Pale face. An Indian name for the 
whites. 

Pan out. To. To prove of value. 

Pass In one's checks, To. To die; 
to settle life’s account. 

Patroon. One to whom a landed estate 
was granted by the old Dutch government 
of New York. 

Pay dirt. Gold-bearing earth ; figura- 
tively; anything yielding remuneration. 

Peach, To. To betray one’s compan- 
ions in some misdeed. 

Peert; peart. Brisk, lively. 

Peg away. To. To work continuously. 

Pegged out. Exhausted. 

Pesky. Plaguey; confounded. 

Peter Funk. A person employed to 
bid upthe price of articles at petty ox mock 
auctions. 

Peter ont, To. To dwindle away ; to 
become exhausted by degrees. 

Picayune. A small silver coin once 
used In Louisiana; hence, anything mean, 
parsimonious, or small... 

Pickaninny. A negro name for an 
infant. 

Pile- The amount of a person's wealth. 

Pill. A term of contempt ; as, *’ He is a 
fine pill ” 

Pine barrens. Level, sandy tracts in 
the South, covered with pine trees. 

Pinery. A place where pine trees 
grow ; a forest of pines. 

Pipe, To. To act the spy upon. 

Pipe-laying. Arranging for a politi- 
cal campaign or a business affair. The 
term implies trickery or dishonesty. 

Pitch in. To. To enter into an affair, 
usually a fight 

Place, To. To recall in memory; to 
recognize ; as, ** 1 can’t place the man i. e. 
fail to recollect him. 

Plaguey sight. A great deal. 

Plank, To. To tender ; to offer. 

Planked shad. A ahad nailed to a 
plank and roasted ; an epicurean mode of 
cooking this fish. 

Played out. Used up; exhausted. 

Plug-ugly. A Baltimore rowdy. 

Plumb-centre. Directly at the cen- 
tre, In shooting at a mark. 

Poke fun. To. To make sport of. 

Pony up. To. [To Foa k Over.] 

Poor white folks. The lower classes 
of Southern whites. 

Pop corn. To. To parch Indian corn 
till it bursts open. 

Possum, To play. To attempt to de- 
ceive by feigning death ; to make a false 
pretence. 


Post, To. To give full Information. 

Potter around. To. To employ one’s 
seif with small aflkirs. 

Powerful. Greatly; exceedingly. 

Pew- wow. A council of Indians ; a 
political conference. 

Pow-wow, To. To hold a noisy con- 
sultation. 

Pre-empt, To. To secure laud by 
being the first aettier upon it. 

Pretty considerable. Of some con 
sequence. 

Pretty middling. Moderately well. 

Primp up. To. To decorate one’s self 
fastidiously ; to dress finieaiiy. 

Prospect, To. To seek for mines of 
metals. 

Pull Pick, pull Pcvll. An equal 
contest. 

Pull one's leg. To. To secure a favor 
or loan. 

Pull up stakes. To. To change a 
place of residence ; to remove or emigrate. 

Pull the wool over one's eye. To. 
To deceive or blind by false pretences. 

Put a head on one. To. To beat ; to 
break one’s head. 

Put in licks. To.] To make strong 
efforts. 

Put It strong. To. To express some- 
thing forcibly. 

Put through. To. To do something 
successfully. 

G. 

Qnakcr guny. Wooden guns intended 
to represent real ones. 

Qualify, To. To swear to discharge 
the duties of an office. 

Quarters. The negro huts on a plan- 
tation. 

Quid. A corruption of cud. 

Quilling hee (orrfrolte). An assem 
blage of women to aid in making a bed- 
quilt. Refreshments and amusements fol- 
low. 

R. 

Rag o IT the bush. To take the. To 

excel completely. 

Raise, To. To bring up ; to breed, pro- 
duce, etc. 

Raise a racket. To. To make a noise 
or disturbance. 

Raise Cain, To. To cause a disturb- 
ance. 

Raise one's dander, To. To make 
one angry. 

Raising bee. Setting np the frame of 
a building with the aid of neighbors. 

Rambunctious. Pugnacious, litig- 
ious. 

Reckon, To. To think, Imagine, sup- 
pose, etc. Applied to almost every mental 
effort. 

Red-eye. New raw whiskey. 

Right along. Continuously; in suc- 
cession. 

Right away; Right off. Immedi- 
ately. 

Right smart. To a considerable ex- 
tent. 

R In g-t ail od roarer (or snorter). A 

qnarrelsome brawler. 

Rip ont. To. To utter with vehe 
mence. 

Rip-snorter. A noisy, brawling fel- 
low. 

Root, hog, or die. Trust to your own 
efforts. 

Rope In, To. To entrap. 

Row to hoe. A task to perform. 

Row up Salt River, To. A phrase 
signifying political defeat. 

Rum-hole. A low drinking-place. 

Run Into the ground. To. To in- 
dulge in too greatly. 

Run one's fare. To. To buy on credit. 

Rush It, To. To do a thing with spirit* 
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S. 

Salt down (stock or money), To. 

To retain for future use ; to lay. aside. 

SapUead. A blockhead ; a stupid fel- 
low. 

Sass. Impudence; impertinence. 

Scalawag. A political name formerly 
applied to those Southerners who affiliated 
with the Republican party; a worthless 
fellow. 

Scare np, To. To collect ; to find ; to 
become owner of. 

Schooner. A Urge beer-glass. 

Scoot, To. To walk fast ; to run. 

Sc rouge, To. To crowd ; to squeeze. 

Scrumptious. Nice ; excellent. 

See the elephant. To. To see the 
sights of a strange place. 

Set store by. To. To hold in esteem.. 

Settle one’s hash,, To. To dispose 
of finally. 

Shank’s mare. To take. To walk.. 

Shin tt. To. To run off; to decamp. 

Shin round. To. To move around 
briskly 

Shindy. A row ; a spree. 

Shingle, To hang out one’s. To 
put out a business sign; 

Shot. {Shot in the neck) Intoxicated; 

Shut up. To. tfo cease talking. 

Shut np your clam-shell. Close 
your mouth. 

Shyster. A low lawyer who hansrs ahout . 
the police courts for practice, but has not 
been admitted to the bar; a base fellow. 

Singed cat. One whose qualities sur- 
pass his appearance. 

Skedaddle, To. To abscond hastily. 

Skunk, To. To defeat completely, not 
allowing an opponent to score a point. 

Slate, To make n. To arrange a set 
of nominations in advance. 

Slick as a whistle. Very easy of 
execution; neatly. 

Slick as grease. [Slick as a Whistle.! 

Slick np. To. To make sleek or fine. 

Slide, To. To go ; begone ; be off. 

Slip np, To. To be mistaken. 

Slop over. To. To go to excess. Used 
in oratory, etc. 

Slope, To. To decamp. 

Slump, To. To decrease. 

Small potatoes. Insignificant indi- 
viduals. 

Smart chance. A good opportunity. 

Smart sprinkle. A good many. 

Snake In, To. To drag in. 

Snake oat. To. To draw out by stealth. 


Sneezed at, BTot to be. Of no slight 
importance. 

Sock, To. To apply vigorously, to strike 
with energy. 

Soft aawder. Flattery. 

Soft soap. To. To use fiilsome flat- 
tery. 

Soft thing. Anything making, large 
returns for small efforts; 

Some pumpkins. Of considerable 
value. 

Soph; A contraction, of ".sophomore” 

Spark, To. To court ; to act the lover. 

Spell, To. TD relieve by taking a turn 
at work. 

Spin street yarn,. To. To go, gossip- 
ing about the streets. 

Spot, To. To discover the whereabouts 
of a person ; to identify. 

Spread one’s self. To. To put forth 
one s best efforts. 

Spring fever. The listless feeling ex- 
periencea In the first warm spring weather. 

Squeal, To. To betray, one’s partners 
in illegal actions. 

Stag dance (or party). A danoe or 
party made up of males^ 

Stamping-ground. The scene of 
one’s exploits; one’s favorite place, oF re- 
sort. 

Stand np to the rack. To. Toahide 
the consequences of an action. 

Stick, To. To deceive; to trick. 

Stool pigeon. A decoy used by the 
police in entrapping criminals. 

Straight up and down. Candid; 
honest 

Strapped. Out of money. 

Streak It. To run at high speed. 

Strike It rich (or strike oil),. To. 

To be very fortunate. 

Sucker. A dupe; an unsophisticated 
fellow. 

Surprise party. A company who 
visits a friend’s house without invitation* 

T. 

Take on. To. To exhibit grief. 

Take the back track, To. To recede 
from a position. 

Take the cake,, To. To surpass. 

Take the rag: ofT, TO. [Take the 
Cake.] 

Take water. To. To recede from an 
assertion ; to acknowledge defeat.. 

Tell on. To. To expose. 

Ten-strike. A fortunate or lucky 
stroke. 

Throw in. To. To contribute to a 
common purpose. 


Tickle, To. To please ; to gratify. 

Tight squeeze. A difficult position. 

T 1 1 1 ivate. To. To prin k or adorm one’* 
person. 

To put tacks (or frills) on. To em- 
bellish a story with imaginative addition*. 

To try it on. To endeavor; to make 
an attempt. 

Toe the mark. To. To meet one** 
obligations.. 

Tote, To. To carry. - 

Trot out. To exhibit ; to bring forward 

Tuckered out. Exhausted; wearied. 

U. 

Uncle. A pawnbroker. 

Uncle Sam. The United States. 

Up a tree. At a loss what to do next ; 
cornered. 

Up to snufT. Versed in trickery, etc. 

Up to the hub. To the last extreme. 

Upper crust {or ten). The highest 
class of society. 

Upper ten. The rich, or more aristo- 
cratic circles. 

Use up. To. To exhaust; to wear out. 

V. 

Vamose the ranch,, To. To leave 

the house; to abscond. 

W. 

Wake snakes. To cause a commotion. 

Wake up, the wrong passenger, 
To. To make a mistake as to a person. 

Walk chalk. To. To conduct one’s 
self circumspectly. 

Walk into, To. To attack ; to get the 
better of. 

Walking papers. Dismissal; dis- 
charge. 

Walk-over; An easy victory. 

Whip the devil around a stump. 

To. To prevaricate; to make deceiving 
statements. 

Whole team. An individual of great 
energy and force-of character.. 

Wide awake.. On the alert. 

Wire-palling, political management. 

Worm fence. A zigzag' fence, 

Worst kind. To a great degree, 

Y. 

Tank, To. To jerk or twitch power- 
fully; to haul out roots. 

Yon bet! An emphatic confirmation 
of an assertion. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, DOMESTIC AND 

FOREIGN. 


Avoirdupois Weight.— Used in com- 
mercial transactions and in weighing all 
metals but gold and silver. 


27U grains. . . . 

16 drams 

16 ounces .... 

112 pounds 

20 hnndredweight 
100 pounds .... 
2000 pounds .... 
lOOpounds .... 
1 pound ..... 


= 1 dram. 

1 ounce. 

= 1 pound. 

— 1 hundredweight 

— 1 ton. 

« 1 short bundl'd w’t. 
*« 1 short ton. 


«=* 1 quintal. 

=» 7000 grains troy. 


Apothecaries* Weight.— Used in 
weighing drugs. 

20 grains —1 scruple. 

3 scruples *“ 1 dram. 

8 drams * bounce. 

12 ounces 1 pound. 


Apothecaries’ Measure. 

60 minims 

8 drams - • • 

16 ounces 

8 pints 


1 dram; 

1 ounce; 
1 pint. 

1 gallon. 


Troy Weight.— Usedifcweifehinggold, 
silver Jewelry, etc. 


24 grains 

20 pennyweights 
12 ounces .. . . . 
1 pound. . . . . 


, = 1 pennyweight. 
, — 1 ounce. 

— 1 pound; 

, — 5760 grains. 


IiOiigr Measure.— Used 1 in measuring 
straight lines and distances. 


S barleycorns- 
12 lines . . . .- 
12 inches . . . 
3 feet .... 


=»1 inch; 
=»linch; 
= 1 foot 
mm l yard. 


5U yards 1 rod, pole, or 

' perch. 

40 rods «=> 1 furlong. 

8 furlongs *= 1 mile. 

3 miles = 1 league.. 

1.16 statute miles ... — 1 geographical 

mile. 


60 geographical miles 
69)4 statute miles • • 


1 degree. 

1 degree (equator- 
ial, nearly). 


8 inches 

4 inches 

9 inches . 


l l A feet . 
6 feet . 


-= 1 palm. 

*= 1 hand. 

* 1 span. 

= 1 cubit (Scripture). 
« X fathom. 


The miles of different nations differ 
rreatly In length,. vaiying from the Swed- 
ish mile of 11,703 yards to,the. English mile 
rf 1760 yards. The Russian ve»st is 116 * 
rards; the Chinese Us,, 629 yards. 
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Square Measure.— Used in measuring 
plane eur faces. 

144 square inches . . . . = 1 square foot. 

9 square feet =1 square yard. 

SO % square yards . . . . = 1 square rod. 

40 square rods = 1 rood. 

4 roods =» 1 acre. 

640 acres = 1 square mile. 

Surveyors’ Measure. 

7M Inches = 1 link. 

2o links =1 pole. 

100 links = 1 chain. 

10 chains = l furlong. 

8 furlongs, or 80 chains . . = 1 mile. 

Surveyors’ Square Measure, 

62.726 square Inches . . = 1 square link. 
2.295 square links . . = 1 square foot. 
20.655 square links . . = 1 square yard. 

625 square links . . — 1 square pole. 
10,000 square links , . = 1 square chain. 

2.5 square chains . . = 1 rood. 

10 square chains . . = 1 acre. 

Gunter’s Chain. 

9.72 inches . = 1 link. 

100 links . . = 1 chain, 4 rods, or 22 yards. 
80 chains . = 1 mile. 

Culled States Land Measure. 

1 quarter-section = 160 acres. 

1 section . . . . = 1 aq. mile, or 640 acres. 

1 township . . . — 36 sections, 6 miles aq., 
or 36 square miles. 

Solid or Cubic Measure.— Used in 
measuring solid bodies, or spaces having 
length, breadth, and thickness. 

1728 cubic Inchea . — 1 cubic foot. 

= 1 cubic yard. 

=■ 1 cord foot of wood. 
— 1 cord of wood. 

= 1 perch. 

= 1 ton (U. S. shipping!. 
= 1 ton (Br. shipping). 
40 feet round timber = 1 ton or load. 

50 feet hewn timber = l ton or load. 


27 cubic feet 
16 cubic feet 
8 cord feet 
16% cubic feet 
40 cubic feet 
42 cubic feet 


Hry Measure.—' 

coal, and generally 
liquid. 

4 gills = 

2 pints ...... s 

8 quarts * 

4 pecks * 

86 bushels = 

4 quarts: *= 

1 bushel (U. 8.) . . = 
1 imperial bushel ) 
(English). . . / = 
8 imperial bushels * 
8 imperial bushels = 
6 quarters - 


•Used for grain, salt, 
for all articles not 

1 pint. 

1 quart. 


1 peck. 

1 bushel. 

1 chaldron. 

1 gallon(268| cu. in.). 
2150.42 cuhic * ' 


. inchea. 

» 2218.192 cu. inches. 

= laack (English). 

» 1 quarter (English). 

* 1 load (English). 

Liquid Measure.— Used for liquids, 
except medicinea. 

4 gilla = 1 pint. 

2 pints .=1 quart. 

4 quarts = 1 gallon. 

81 % gallons = 1 barrel. 

2 barrels — 1 hogshead. 

2 hogsheads = 1 pipe or butt. 

2 pipes = ltun. 

42 gallons =1 tierce. 

2 tierces =1 puncheon. 

The barrel, hogshead, and pipe vary in 
capacity In different States and countries 
and in different industries. 

Circular Measure.- Used in measur- 
ing the earth’s surface, circles, angles, etc. 

60 seconds = 1 minute. 

60 minutes = 1 degree. 

30 degrees = 1 sign. 

12 signs =1 circle. 

Time Measure.— Used to measure 
lluration. 

60 seconds l minute. 

60 minutes — l hour. 

24 hours ■» l day. 

weeks (average) . ! . .-lSSStta. ' 
12 months = l year. 

865 days — 1 year. 

866 days — 1 leap year. 

Mariners’ Measure.— Used on ship- 
board. 

6 feet .... — 1 fathom. 

120 fathoms . . — 1 cable-length. 

7% cable-lengths — 1 mile. 

6280 feet .... — l statute mile. 

•066 feet .... — 1 nautical or geograph- 
ical mile, or knot, 
s knots ... —1 nautical league. 


Cloth Measure.— Used by dealers in 
cloth, carpets, ribbons, etc. 

2 ; % inches = 1 nail. 

4 nails = 1 quarter. 

3 quarters = 1 ell Flemish. 

4 quarters = 1 yard. 

5 quarters = 1 ell English. 

6 quarters = 1 ell French. 

Bakers’ Weight. 

16 ounces — 1 pound of flour. 

7 pounds ....... l gallon. 

14 pounds *»1 peck or stone. 

8 stonee — 1 hundredweight. 

10 stones = 1 boll. 

14 stonea =» 1 barrel. 

20 stonea *1 sack. 

The stone is legally 14 pounds, but varies 
in practice in different industries. A stone 
of meat or fish is usually 8 pounds; of 
cheese, 16 pounds ; of hemp, 32 pounds ; of 
glass, 5 pounds. 

Wool Weight. 

7 pounds — 1 clove. 

2 clovea = 1 stone. 

2 stones = 1 tod. 

6% tods = 1 wey. 

2 wevs = 1 aack. 

12 sacka = 1 last. 

Hay and Straw Weight. 

36 pounds strew — 1 truss, 

56 pounds old hay = 1 truss. 

60 pounds new hay = 1 truss. 

36 trusses — 1 load. 

Paper Measure. 

24 sheeta — 1 quire. 

10% quires = 1 token. 

20 quires = 1 ream. 

2 reams = 1 bundle. 

10 reams . = 1 bale. 

Sizes of Books.— Books are usually 
designated by the number of folds in a 
sheet of printing-paper. 

Folio. . . . 2 leaves or 4 pages «= 1 sheet. 
Quarto' 
or 4to 
Octavo \ 
or8vo j 
Duodec: 
or 12mo. 

16mo . 

18mo 

And so on for smaller sizes of books. 

MISCELLANEOUS COMMER- 
CIAL WEIGHTS AND 
MEASURES. 

12 articles = 1 dozen. 

13 articles = 1 long dozen. 

12 dozen = 1 gross. 

12 gross = 1 great gross. 

20 articles = 1 score. 

5 score = 1 hundred. 

6 score = 1 long hundred. 

30 deals = 1 quarter. 

4 quarters = 1 hundred. 

14 pounds iron or lead = 1 stone. 

2% stones = 1 pig. 

8 pigs » 1 fother. 

24% cubic feet of stone = 1 perch. 

10 akins = 1 dicker of hides. 

100 dozen pairs . . .«= 1 dicker of gloves. 

60 pairs of shoes = 1 case. 

25 pounds of powder . . . = 1 keg. 

100 pounds of nails . . . . = 1 keg. 

100 pounds of dry fish . . . = 1 quintal. 

64 pounds of aoap .....= 1 firkin. 

56 pounds of butter . . . . = 1 firkin. 

196 pounds of flour . . . . = 1 barrel. 

200 pounds of beef or pork «= 1 barrel. 

256 pounds of aoap = 1 barrel. 

300 pounds of cement . . . «= 1 barrel. 

240 pounds of lime = 1 cask. 

100 pounds of grain . . . . = 1 cental. 

8 bushels of salt = 1 hogshead. 

60 pounds of wheat . . . . = 1 bushel. 

56 pounds of corn or rye . = 1 bushel. 

60 pounds of corn or rye 

meal = 1 bushel. 

32 pounds of oata = 1 bushel. 

48 pounds of barley . . . . = 1 bushel. 

60 pounds of potatoes . . = 1 bushel. 

140 to 168 pounds of coffee . = 1 bag. 

280 pounds of hops . ...» 1 bag. 

168 pounds of rice *= 1 bag. 

112 to 168 pounds of sugar . « 1 bag. 

15 to 30 pounds of bullion = 1 bar. 

140 pounds of flour . ...» 1 boll. 

2 holla of flour = 1 sack. 

672 pounds of rice = 1 cask. 


\ . . 4 44 

44 8 4 

< = 1 U 

i . . 8 44 

44 16 4 

4 =1 44 

imo) in u 
10. 

44 24 ‘ 4 

4 = 1 44 

. . . 16 44 

44 32 4 

4 = 1 44 

. . . 18 44 

44 36 4 

1 = 1 “ 


1008 pounds of tallow . 
224 pounds of coal . . . 
5786 pounda of coal . . . 

56 pounds of ballast . 
1120 pounds of prunea . 
1120 to 1344 pounds molasa 
320 pounds of coffee . 

84 pounds of butter . 

256 pounds of cheese . 

200 skins of hides . . 

18 barrels of salt .... 

24 barrels of gunpowder 
60 skins of parchment 
26% gallons of tar . . . 
37% gallons of herrings 

25 gallons of olive oil . 
252 gallons of oil . . . . 

31 gallons of hock . . 


- 1 cask. 

= 1 sack. 

= 1 chaldron. 

- 1 pig. 

- 1 puncheon. 
= 1 puncheon. 
= 1 tierce. 

= 1 tub. 

- 1 weight. 

- 1 last. 

= 1 last. 

= 1 last. 

= 1 roll. 4 

= 1 barreL 
* 1 cran. 

= 1 jar. 

= 1 tun. 

= 1 aume. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

The metric or decimal system, long in us© 
in France, and now adopted In other Euro- 
pean countries and to aome extent in the 
United Statea and Great Britain, calls for 
special attention from its prominent im- 
portance among systems or weights and 
measures. It Is based upon the metre, the 
unit of leogth, which Is approximately 
thuAb™ pari of the distance from the 
equator to the pole, or = 39.37 inches. 

The Square Metre is the unit of measure 
of small surfaces. 

The Are *= 100 square metres, ia the unit 
of measure for land surfaces. 

The Steke, or Cubic Metre, is the unit 
of measure for volumes. 

The L>tre, a cube whose edges measure 
fo of a metre, is the unit of capacity. 

The Gramme, the weight of a cube of dis- 
tilled water whose edges measure of a 
metre, Is the unit of weight. 

Long Measure. 

1 millimetre = .001 metre = .039 inches. 

1 centimetre = .01 “ = .39 44 

1 decimetre = .1 “ «= 3.93 " 

1 metre = 3.28 feet. 

1 decametre = 10 metres = 82.81 44 

1 hectometre ■« 100 " — 828.09 44 

1 kilometre = 1000 44 = 1093.63 yds. 

1 myriametre= 10,000 44 — 6.21 miles. 

Square Measure. 

1 centiare — 1 square metre = 1.19 so. yds. 

1 are = 100 square metres = .098 rood. 

1 hectare =1000 44 44 = 2.47 acres. 

Cubic Measure. 

1 decistere = .1 atere = 3.53 cu. ft. 

1 stere *= 1 cubic metre = 35.31 44 

1 decastere * 10 ateres = 853.16 “ 

Liquid Measure. 

1 centilitre = .01 litre = 0.017 pint. 

1 decilitre = .1 44 = 0.176 44 

1 litre = 3.76 pints. 

1 decalitre — 10 litre* = 2.2 gallons. 

1 hectolitre » 100 44 = 22 

1 kilolitre = 1000 44 = 220 

1 myrialitre = 10,000 44 = 2200 

Weight Measure. 

1 milligramme — .001 gramme — 0.15 grain. 
1 centigramme — .01 44 — .15 14 

1 decigramme — .1 44 — 1.54 44 

1 gramme = 15.43 44 

1 decagramme = 10 44 = 0.35o*.av, 

1 hectogramme = 100 44 = 3.52 44 

1 kilogramme = 1000 44 = 2.20 lbs. 

1 myriagramme— 10,000 44 = 22.04 44 

1 quintal = 50 kilogrmfl. = 110.23 44 

1 mllller = 500 44 = 1102.31 44 

1 tonne = 1000 44 = 2204.68 ~ 

MISCELLANEOUS FOREIGN 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES? 

Amsterdam. 

1 centner = 100 pounda = 108.93 lbs. avoir 
1 ell of Amsterdam . . . = 2.26 feet. 

1 44 The Hague . . . = 2.28 44 
1 44 Brabant . . . . = 2.30 44 

1 last of grain = 85.25 bushels. 

1 ahm of wine = 41 gallons. 

Hamburg. 

1 last of grain = 89.64 bushels. 

1 ell = 1.92 feet. 

1 foot =0.96 44 

1 ahm of wine = 39.25 gallons. 

Prussia. 

1 qnintal = 110 pounds = 113.42 lbs. avoir. 

1 ell of cloth = 2.19 feet. 

1 foot = 1.03 44 

1 elmar of wine . . . . = 18.14 gallons. 

1 aheffei of grain . . . . = 1.66 buahels. 
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Denmark. 


1 centner = 100 pounds 
I Copenhagen foot . . . 
1 viertel of wine .... 
1 barrel or toende of corn 

lfod 

t meile 

1 anker 

Hast 


= 110.28 lbs. avoir. 
* 1.03 feet. 

= 2.04 gallons. 

= 3.95 bushels. 

= 12.357 inches. 

— 4.6807 miles. 

= 8.239 gallons. 

=* 84.2 bushels. 


Sweden. 

100 pounds = 5 lispunda = 73.76 lbs. 

1 fast — 75 bushels. 

1 ell of cioth = 1.95 feet. 

1 cann of wine . . . . = 69.09 gallons. 

1 meile = 6.64 miles. 

lkanofcom .... .*» 7.42 bushels. 


Russia. 

100 pounds = 32 laths . . = 90.26 lbs. 

1 chertwert of grain . — 5.95 bushels. 

1 foot, Petersburg . . . = 3.18 feet. 

1 foot, Moscow . . . . = 1.10 feet. 

1 pood = 36 ibs. 

1 sagene = 7 feet. 

1 verst = .663 miles. 

1 sarokowaja = 108.196 gallons. 

1 last = 92.326 bushels. 

Spain. 

1 quintal = 4 arrobas . . = 101.44 lbs. 

1 arroba of wine . . . . = 4.43 gallons. 

1 fhnega of grain . . . . = 1.60 bushels. 


Portugal. 

100 pounds = 

1 quintal = 4 arrobas 
= 88 pounds . . . = 


*101.19 lbs. 

89.05 lbs. avoir. 


1 al quiere = 4.75 bushels. 

1 last of salt = 70 bushels. 

1 mojo of grain . . . . = 23.03 bushels. 

1 almude of wine . . . = 4.87 gallons. 

China. 

1 picul = 300 cattles = 1600 taels — 133,25 it*. 
1 yin = 10 Chang = 100 chih = 

1000 tsun = 10,000 fun . . . = 122 feet. 

India. 

1 seer = 36 chittacks = 80 tolas = 2* lbs. 
40 seers = 1 imperial or Indian manna. 


Turkey. 

1 kintal = 40 okes = 100 rottolos = 124.46 Ibc. 
1 oke = 4 okiejehs=400 dirhema = 2.83 Ibe. 

1 pike or dra = 24 kerats . . . = 27 inches. 

1 almud =1.152 gallons. 

1 fortin = 4 killows .... =3.864 buahete. 


COMMERCIAL MONEYS OF THE WORLD. 


Argentine Republic.— The commer- 
cial standard is the peso nacionale, divided 
into 100 centavos, and of a value In United 
Btates money of about 1 dollar. It is super- 
seding the peso fuerte, which is about 
per cent, higher in value. The paper money 
Is depreciated nearly 50 per cent. 

Australia. — Same as Great Britain. 

Austrla-IInngary.— The money of 
account is the new gulden or florin, or the 
value of 48 cents. It is divided into 100 
kreutzers. The chief coins are : gold, 8 and 
4 gulden pieces; silver, 2, 1, and % gulden, 
”20 and 10 kreutzers ; copper, 4 and 1 kreut- 
xer. 

Belgium.— The monetary unit is the 
Frencn franc, which is divided Into 100 
centimes. Its value in our money Is 19.3 
cents. 

Bolivia.— The current coins are gold 
doubloons and silver dollars and their sub- 
divisions. The national dollar is worth 
nearly 81.02, but the current peso or dollar 
is worth about 75 cents of our money. The 
new sol equals 5 francs, or 96.5 cents. 

Brazil.— The money of account is the 
rei. 1000 reis, or 1 milrei, is equal to 54.6 
cents, having become greatly depreciated 
from its original value of about $1.20. 
Treasury notes form almost the only cir- 
culating medium. 

Burma!!.— No coin minted. Gold and 
silver bullion forms the circulating me- 
dium. It is estimated by the tical or kiat 
«* 251 grains troy. 

Canada.— The money of account is the 
dollar of 100 cents, equal at par to United 
States money. Accounts are usually kept 
in dollars and cents, but sometimes in 
pounds, shillings, and pence. 

Cape of Good Hope.— Same as Great 
Britain. 

Ceylou.— Accounts are generally in ru- 
pees, of about 40 cents intrinsic value, or in 
English coin. The currency consists of 
British and Spanish coins, rupees, copper 
ftinams, and cowries, or little shells, used 
by the natives. 

Clille.— The commercial unit is the peso 
corriente, of 100 centavos = 91.2 cents. The 
gold condor, nominally of 10 pesos, Is de- 
preciated nearly 6 per cent, in value below 
the silver money. 

Cfiina.— Foreign merchants state their 
accounts in dollars and cents ; the Chinese, 
in taels. The tael (Itano) equals 10 mace 

i tseai), 100 candareens ( fun ), and 1000 cash 
k). 720 taels are reckoned as worth $1000. 
The only coin in general use is the cash. 
Colombia.— Money is reckoned in pesos 
or dollars of 8 reals, 100 centavos. The peso 
is worth 96.5 cents U. S. money. The gold 
coins are the 20, 10 (condor), 5, and 2 peso 
pieces ; the silver, 1 peso, 20, 10, and 5 cen- 
tavos. 

Denmark.— The unit of exchange is 
the kroner or crown, divided into 100 ore, 
the value of the kroner being 26.8 cents. 
The coins are : gold, 20 and 10 kroners ; 
silver, 2 and 1 kroner, 50, 40, 25, and 10 Ore 
pieces. 

Ecuador.— The money of acconnt is the 
piastre ct dollar, divided into 8 reals or 100 
cents. Its value is about that of the United 
States dollar 


Egypt.— The money of account is the 
piastre or ckirsh, divided into 40 fUddahs 
or paras. American dollars are generally 
reckoned equal to 20 piastres. 

France.— The commercial unit is the 
franc, divided into 100 centimes, and equal 
to 19.3 cents American money. There are 
gold coins of 100, 50, 20, 10, and 5 francs; 
silver of 5, 2, and 1 franc, 50 and 20 centimes. 

Germany.— In 1873 the mark of 100 
pfennig® was made the unit of account. 
The mark Is a silver coin, and the standard 
la a gold one, but its value is fixed from the 
10 mark gold piece, worth $2.38 American, 


copper, 2 and 1 pfennige. 

Great Britain.— The unit of value Is 
the pound, worth about $4.86.6 In American 
money. It is divided into 20 shillings, and 
those into 12 pence. The coins are : gold, 5, 
2, 1, and % pound or sovereign: silver, 
crown (5 shillings), half-crown, shilling, 
sixpenny, fourpenny, and threepenny 
pieces; bronze, penny, halfpenny, and 
farthing. 

Greece. — Accounts are reckoned In 
drachmi, which equals 1 franc and is di- 
vided into 100 lepta. The chief circulating 
medium is an inconvertible paper currency. 

Holland.— The florin or guilder is here 
the monetary unit. It is divided into 100 
cents, and equals in value 40.2 cents Amer- 
ican. 

India.— The rupee is the monetary unit. 
In accounts it is divided into 16 annas, each 
of 12 pice, and in Bombay sometimes into 
4 quarters, each of 100 reis. The govern- 
ment rupee, the only one now minted, con- 
tains 165 troy grains of silver. Its nominal 
value is 2 s. English, or 48 cents American, 
though its intrinsic value varies. 

Italy.— The unit of value is the lira 
I tali ana of 100 centesimi, these being re- 
spectively equal to the French franc and 
centime. The general circulating medium 
is a depreciated paper currency. 

Japan.— Dollars, etc. have superseded 
the native coins. The yen or dollar is di- 
vided into 100 sens. It is about equal to the 
American dollar in value. The 10 yen piece 
equals the American eagle. The Japanese 
use government paper money called ken- 
satzu and yen-satzu. 

Java.— Accounts are stated in the florins 
or guilders of Holland. A variety of coins 
are in circulation. 

Mexico.— The principal money of ac- 
count in Mexico and throughout Ceutral 
America is the piastre or dollar, which Is 
divided into 8 reals or 100 cents. Its ex- 
change value Is about 98 cents. The gold 
and silver coins are: gold, 16, 8, 4, 2, and 1 
dollar; silver, 1 dollar, 50 and 25 cents. 

Morocco.— The money of account is 
the mitkul of 10 ounces, 40 blankeels, or 
960 flues. The mitkul is worth 50 cents 
American. 

Norway.— The unit of value since 1877 
has been the kronor or crown, divided into 
100 ora. The value of these coins is the 
same as the equivalent coins of Denmark. 

Per* I a. — The unit of account Is the to- 
man, an uncoined standard, divided into 
8 real*, 10 sahib-karauns, 20 panabaU, 50 


abassis, 100 mamodls, 200 ehahies, or 10, OOP 
altens. In some places account* are kept 
In piastres = 4 anahies. A purse is 50 to- 
mans, worth about $125.00. 

Peru.— The unit is the piastre or peso 
of 100 centeslmos. It is represented by the 
sliver aol, a coin of the same value as the 
French 5 franc piece, or 96.5 cents. 

Portugal.— The unit of account here lc> 
the rei ; and 1000 reis Is called a milrei, 
whose value is about $1.08. A million reU 
is termed a conto. 

Ron man l a.— The monetary unit is the 
lei nuove of luO bani, a coin about equal to 
the French franc in value. Russian and 
Austrian coins are largely used. 

Russia .- 1 The standard of value is the 
ruhle, divided into 100 kopecs ; its value is 
77.2 cents. Accounts were formerly kept in 
paper or bank rubles, but in 1839 the silver 
ruble was made the only unit of value in 
the empire. There are numerous coins, of 
various titles, the largest being the gold 
Imperial, of 10 rubles. 

Slam.— The circulating medium con- 
sists only of silver and cowrie-shells. The 
general coin is the bat or tical. commonly 
valued at about 60 cents. It is divided into 
4 salungs, 8 fuangs, 16 song-p’hals, 32 p'hal- 
nungs, or 6400 cowries. 

Spain.— The unit of account since 1871 
has been the silver peseta, of 4 reals or 100 
centeslmos, Its value the same as the French 
franc. The gold coins consist of doubloons 
and pistoles. The real vellon. a very com- 
mon coin, Is worth 5 cents. The silver dol- 
lar. equal in value to the American dollar, 
is in common circulation. 

Sweden.— The unit is the krona or 
crown of 100 ore, as in Denmark and Nor- 
way, and of the same value. 

Switzerland.— The unit of account is 
the franc of 100 rappen or centimes, equal 
In value to the French franc. The coins 
are like those of France. 

Tripoli.— The standard of value, as in 
Turkey, is the piastre of 40 paras. Its value 
is fluctuating. Commerce is conducted 
chiefly with Spanish dollars or 5 franc 
pieces. 

Tunis.— Accounts are stated in piastres 
of 16 carobas or 52 aspers. The piastre is 
worth about 12 cents. Business is con- 
ducted in dollars and francs. 

Turkey.— The piastre ( grusch ) is here 
the unit of account. It is divided into 40 
paras or 120 aspers ; also into 100 cents. The 

5 iastre is worth about 4.4 cents. The med- 
idie or lira, a gold coin, is worth $4.40. 
United Stale*.— The unit of value is 
the dollar, divided into 100 cents. The 
principal coins are: gold, the eagle (10 dol- 
lars), half-eagle, and quarter-eagle ; ailver, 
the dollar, half- and quarter-dollar, and 
the dime (10 cents) ; nickel, the half-dime ; 
bronze, the cent. 

Venezuela.— The former unit of ac- 
count was the peso or dollar of 100 cents, 
but it has been superseded by a new peso 
equal to 5 francs in value. 

West Indie*.— The money of account 
of the several islands agrees in general 
with that of the country to which they bo 
long. In Cuba accounts are settled In dol- 
lars, divided into 100 cents, or 8 reals, each 
of 34 maravedia. The Spanish dollar agrees 
with that of the United States in yalna 
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NAMES OF STATES AND TERRITORIES, AND 
THEIR DERIVATION. 


Alaska. An Indian title, spelled by the Russian explorers 
Al-4y-es-ka; since changed successively to Aliaska, Alaksa, 
Alashka, and Alaska. When purchased by the United states 
several names were proposed, but Alaska was adopted at the 
suggestion of Charles Sumner. 

Alabama. A Muscogee Indian word, meaning “Here we rest,” 
the name given by the Indians to the principal river of the 
State, and adopted in 1817 as the State name. 

Arkansas. Name adopted in 1819, from its principal river. 
Alkansas or Arkansas was the title given by the Algonquins to 
the tribe which called itself Quappas. The pronunciation was 
fixed, by act of the State Legislature in 1881, as “Ar'kan-saw.” 

Arizona, There are several derivations suggested : 1st, from an 
Indian word meaning -4 sand hills;” 2d, from Aztec Arizuma. 
meaning “silver-bearing;” 3d, from a goddess of the Zuni 
Indians, named Arizonia. 

California, “Laa Scrgas de Esplandian,” a Spanish romance 
published in 1510, has among its characters a queen named 
Calafia, living in an island kingdom named California, which 
hi “ rich with gold, diamonds, and pearls.” Cortez is supposed 
to have given this name to the newly-discovered district of 
Lower California, from his hopes that it would prove a land of 
gold. Several other derivations have been suggested, but this 
seems the most probable. . 

Colorado. Named from its principal river, whose name comes 
from a Spanish word signifying red or ruddy, the waters 
being redaened by sand, mud, etc. after heavy rains. But it 
may possibly have been derived from Vasquez Coronado, who 
led a Mexican body of explorers hither in 1540. 

Connecticut. From the Mohegan Indian word Quonaughticot , 
given to the river, and meaning either “ long river " or “ river 
of pines.” The Indian word is variously spelled, Quinetvequet 
having the nearest resemblance to Connecticut. 

Dakota. So named from the Dakota Indians, a tribal name 
meaning “allied, ’ and referring to the great confederacy of 
tribes inhabiting the region. Before this alliance the Dakotas 
were known as the Sioux. 

Delaware. This name was originally— in 1703— given to Dela- 
ware Bay, in honor of Lord De la War, governor of Virginia in 
1611. The State adopted the name from the bay. 

District of Columbia. Columbia is the feminine form of 
the word Columbus, and as such may stand for the emblem- 
atic goddess of the country. 

Florida. This title was given by Ponce de Leon, who discov- 
ered the land on Easter Sunday, March 27, 1513. This day 
being called by the Spaniards Pasaia Florida , “Holy Day of 
Flowers,” he called the country Florida. 

Georgia. So named in honor of George II., king of England, 
who established a colony here in 1732. 

Idalio. Edah hot, a phrase from the language of the Nez Perc6 
. Indians, descriptive of the gleam of the snowy mountain-sum- 
mits in the sunlight, has been Anglicized into Idaho, which is 
poetically converted into “ gem of the mountains." 

Illinois. This name was adopted in 1809 from that of the Illi- 
nois River. It is said to come from the Indian word IUini , 
“ men,” and the French termination ois, “ tribe.” A derivation 
is also suggested from an island in the Mississippi abounding 
in nuts, and called by the French isle aux now, “ isle of nuts. 

Indiana. This title was adopted from the name Indian, which 
was applied in 1768 to a tract of land north of the Ohio River, 
then granted by the Indians to a company of traders. 

Iowa. Several derivations are suggested for the name of this 
State. 1st, the French corruption of Ayuhba, an Indian word 
meaning “ the sleepy ones 2d, a Sioux name of the Pahoja 
tribe : 3d, the Indian word Ajawa , “ across, beyond as “the 
tribe beyond the river,” corrupted in French to Aiouls, thence 
to Iowa. 

Hannas. Adopted in 1854, from the name of its principal river, 
which was so called from the Indian tribe known as Konsos 
or Kowa, “amoky water.” Spelt Canson, Kanson, Kanzas, and 
finally, by legislative action, Kansas. 

Kentucky. Adopted in 1782, from Its principal river. Trum- 
bull derives it from an Indian word ICain-tvJc-ee, “at the head 
of the river.” It has also been supposed to come from an 
Algonquin word meaning “long river, and from Kcntakchowa, 
“ long prairies.” 

Lon 1st an a. Named by La Salle, in 1682, in honor of Louis 
XIV., king of France. 

Blaine. Said to have been named by Sir Fcrdinando Gorges, 
who obtained a royal grant of land In this region, in honor of 
Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I., and to be derived from 
the French province of Maine, her patrimonial estate. But as 
there is no proof that she nad anything to do with this 
province, ana as the land seems to have been called The Main 
at an earlier date, it is probable that the name originated in 
the latter term. 

Maryland. This State was named from the queen mentioned 
in connection with Maine. Henrietta Maria, wife of Charles I. 
In the patent to Lord Baltimore it was named “ Crescentia,” 
but the king, on signing the patent, desired that tho name 


should be changed to Terra Maria , “ Mary’s Land,” in honor of 
his queen. 

Ulnasnchuftettfl. Several derivations of this word are sug- 
gested, the most probable being from the Natic Indian word 
Masasuset, whose approximate meaning is “ the place of the 
great hills "—referring to the Blue Mountains. 

Michigan. From the name of the lake. Trumbull ascribes it 
to an Indian word meaning “a fish weir." The word Mitchi- 
kan occurs in the Ottawa dialect, and means " fences.” Also 
ascribed to Algonquin and Chippewa words meaning “great 
lake.” 

Minnesota. This State took its name from St. Peter’s River, 
whose Indian name was Misinusotah, “muddy (or slightly 
turbid) water.” When admitted as a state the names Itasca, 
Chipgeway, Jackson, and Washington were proposed but re- 

Mis«i*sippi. Name adopted in 1790, from the great river. The 
original name of the river in Algonquin, as corrupted into 
French, is Mtchl S£bt, “the father of waters.” This term was 
successively changed to Michi Sepe, Michviepc, Misisipi , Mi trim pi, 
Misei$sipi l and finally Musistrppiy it being thus gradually over- 
loaded with consonants. Vanons other spellings are given. 

Misaonrl. From the Missouri River. The word is said to be a 
compound from two different languages— MU, Algonquin, 
“great,” and Souri, Dakota, “muddy. Other derivations are 
given, as Dakota Minnt-ahosha, “muddy water.” 

Montana. From Spanish Montafia, “a mountain.” The name 
was suggested to lion. James Ashley, chairman of the House 
Committee on Territories, in 1864, and applies to the very 
mountainous character of the region embraced. 

Nebraska. This name is derived from the Indian name of the 
Platte River. It means “shallow water” or “water valley.” 

Nevada. From the Sierra Nevada Mountains. Serrado, “ser- 
rated,” Nevada , “snowy;” thence “snowy mountains.” 

New Hampshire. So named by John Mason, who obtained 
title to this province in 1639, from the county of Hampshire, 
England, of whose town of Portsmouth he was governor. 

New Jersey. In 1664, when this district was conveyed by the 
Duke of York to Lord John Berkeley and Sir George Carteret, 
the conveyance provided that It shonld be called “ Nova Caesa- 
rea or New Jersey,” in compliment to Carteret, who had de- 
fended the Isle of Jersey against the parliamentary armies. 

New Mexico. Named to distinguish it from “Old” Mexico. 
The name comes from that of the Aztec deity “ Maxitii.” The 
territory was named Nova Mexicafla by Antonio de Espejo at the 
date of the settlement of Santa FA 

New York. This name was given In compliment to the Duke 
of York, afterward James II., to whom the province was 
granted in 1664. 

North Carolina. The name Carolana was given In 1564, when 
the district later known as “The Oarolinas” was settled by 
Huguenots in the reign of Charles IX. of France. The English 
preserved the name, with a slight change of spelling, in honor 
of Charles II, of England. The colony was afterward divided 
into North and South Carolina. 

Ohio. So named from the Ohio River. The word Is variously de- 
rived; from Iroquois Oheo, “beautiful;” from Ohiupeekhannc, 
“stream white with froth;” and from Seneca OUeyegahunda, 
“beautiful river.” 

Oregon. This title is derived from the Spanish name for tho 
wild sage or “artemisia,” Oriaana, which grows abundantly 
on the banks of the Columbia River, which hence was named 
the Orcgana. The word was corrupted by the trappers to 
Oregan, and eventually applied, as Oregon, to the State. Other 
derivations have been suggested. 

Pennsylvania. William Penn’s first purpose was to call Iiis 
province “ New Wales,” but he afterward suggested the word 
Sw/rania, to designate its forested condition. To this Charles II., 
in 1681, added the word “Penn,” that the name might signify 
“ Penn’a woods.” 

Rhode Island. Named from Rhode Island, In Narragansett 
Bay. The origin of the name is unknown. It may have been 
derived from the Isle of Rhodes in the Mediterranean, or 
possibly from the Dutch word Roode, “red,” in reference to 
certain red clay banka, or from the reddish appearance given 
to it by its abundance of cranberries. 

Sou tli Carolina. See North Carolina. Carolina was divided 
into North and South in 1729. 

Tennessse. Name derived from that of its principal river, 
which in its turn came from Indian Tamsas, “river of the 
great bend : ” or perhaps from Tenas See, a Cherokee village on 
its banks, said to mean “a curved spoon.” 

Texas. Derived from Tehn*, “ friendly,” the name of a village 
inhabited by a small Indian tribe. Various other derivations 
are given, as Teja* or Texas “friends/’ Artec Tehajas, “north 
country,” Tejas, the mound prairies,” and the Teyas Indiana, 
mentioned by Vasquez Coronado. 
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Utah. Thia name was derived from that of the Ute, Utah, or 
Yuta tribe of Indians, the name meaning “dwellers in moun- 
tains.’* The Mormons wished it to be called Deseret, “ honey 
bee,” but the present name was adopted through the action of 
lion. Edward Everett, then Secretary of State. 

Vermont. From the French name, vert mont , which was given to 
the mountains of this section by the French of Canada, and 
adopted by the settlers in 1777 as the name of the State. 

Virginia. Queen Elizabeth characterized the discovery of this 
region by Raieigh’s expedition as the most glorious event of 
her reign, and in 1584 gave it the name of Virginia, as a me- 
morial of her virgin or unmarried state. 


MOTTOES OE THE SEATS 
THE STATES, AND 

United States. Epluribus urntm— “ One from many.” 
Alabama. “ Here wc rest.*’ 

Arizona. Sitat Deus — “ Founded by God.” 

Arkansas. “ Mercy, justice.” popuW—“ The people rule.” 

California. Eureka!—" I have found iti” 

Colorado. Nil sine numinc — “ Nothing without God.” 
Connecticut. Qui translu'tit eustinet — “He who transplanted, 
sustains.” 

Delaware. “Liberty and independence.” 

District of Columbia. Jmtilia omnibus— u Justice to ali ” 
Florida. “ In God wc trust.” 

Georgia. Obverse: “Wisdom, Justice, moderation.” Reverse: 
“Agriculture and commerce. 

Idaho. Salve " Hail 1” 

Illinois. “ National union, State sovereignty.” 

Indiana. (No motto.) 

Iowa. “Our liberties we 'prize, and our rights we will main- 
tain.” 

Kansas. Ad astra per cispera — “ To the stars through all diffi- 
culties 

Kentucky. “ United we stand, divided we fall.” 

Lon isiana. “ Union, justice, and confidence.* 

Maine. Dirigo—‘* I direct.” 

If ary In nd. Fatti masehii parole femine— H Manly deeds, womanly 
words.” Creseite muUiplxcamini — “ Grow and multiply.” 
Sfassachn setts. Ense petit placidam mb libertate gvictam —* “ With 
the sword she seeks quiet peace under liberty. 

Michigan. Si quarts peninmlam amxnam circumspice—" It thou 
seekest a beautiful peninsula, behold it here.” 

Minnesota. Eetoile du, Nord— u The Star of the North.” 
Mississippi. (No motto.) 


Washington. So named, when formed into a Territory, in 
honor of George Washington. 

West Virginia. So called on Its separation from Virginia in 
1863. It was at one time proposed to cail it Kanawha, from its 
principal river. 

Wisconsin. The Wisconsin River, from which the State waa 
named, was entitled by Marquette JUasconsin, “wild rushing 
channel.” This was changed into Ouisconsin, and thence to 
Wisconsin. There are various other spellings, 

Wyoming. From the Wyoming Valley of Pennsylvania, whence 
emigrants came to this region. The word comes from the Dela- 
ware Indian m’chcuomt or rrCcheuwami, “great plain.” 


OP THE UNITED STATES, 
THE TERRITORIES. 


Missouri. Solus populi mprema lex e$to—" The welfare of the 
people is the supreme law.” 

Montana. Oro y p/a£a— “ Gold and silver.” 

Nebraska. “ Equality before the law.” 

Nevada. “ All for our country.” 

New Hampshire. (No motto.) 

New Jersey. (No motto.) 

New Mexico. Crescit eundo — “ It increase* by going.” 

New York. Excelsior t—" Higher 1” 

North Carolina. (No motto.) 

North Dakota. “ Liberty and union, one and Inseparable, notf 
and for ever.” 

Ohio. (No motto.) 

Oregon. “The Union.** 

Pennsylvania. “Both can’t survive.” The State coat of arm* 
bears the motto, “ Virtue, liberty, and independence.” 

Rhode Island. “Hope.** 

South Carolina. Animis opibusque parati — “Prepared to yield 
life and property.” Dum spiro spero. Spes — “ While I breathe, I 
hope. Hope.’* 

South Dakota. “ Under God the people rule.". 

Tennessee. “Agriculture, commerce.” 

Texas. (No motto.) 

Utah. (No motto.) 

Vermont. “ Freedom and unity.” 

Virginia. Obverse: Sic semper tyrannic— “ Thus always to tyrant*” 
Reverse : Ferseverando — “ Perseverance. ” 

Washington. Al-ki—" Bye-bye.” 

West Virginia. Obverse : Montani semper l\beri~ u Mountaineer* 
are always freemen.” Reverse : lAbertasetMclitas — “ Liberty and 
fidelity.” 

Wisconsin. “Forward!” 

Wyoming. Cedant a rma togaz—" Let arms yield to the gown.” 
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Alabama. The Cotton State (it is the central State of the cot- 
ton belt). 

Arkansas. The Bear State (from the number of bears formerly 
in its forests). 

California. The Golden State. 

Colorado. The Centennial State (admitted In 1876, the Centen- 
ntal year. 

Connecticut. Land of Steady Habits. The Freestone State 
(from its freestone quarries). The Nutmeg State (from the old 
story of wooden nutmegs, illustrative of Yankee shrewdness). 

Delaware. The Diamond State (from its email aize bnt great 
importance). 

Florida. The Peninsular 8tate. 


Georgia. Empire State of the South, 

Illinois. The Prairie State. The Sucker State (there are several 
conjectural derivations of this titla). 

Indiana. The Hoosier State (derivation douhtful). 

Iowa. The Hawkeye State (from a noted Indian chief of that 
name). 


Kansas. Garden of the West. 

Kentucky. The Blue-grass State. The Corn-cracker State 
(from the corn-crake, a species of rail, common, and valued as 
a game bird). The Dark and Bloody Ground (a title derived 
from its early history). 

Louisiana. The Creole State (from many of Its inhabitants 
being Creoles, or of French or Spanish descent). The Pelican 
State (from the pelican shown in the state seal). 

Maine. The Lumber State. The Pine-Tree State. 


Maryland. The Old Line State (from “Mason and Dixon^S 
Line ”). 

Massachusetts. The Bay State; The Old Colony State (from 
Massachusetts Bay Colony). The Baked Beans State (from a 
favorite local dish). 

Michigan. The Lake State (it having as boundaries the shores 
of four of the Great Lakes), The Wolverine State (wolverines 
were formerly very abundant there). 

Minnesota. The North Star State (from its motto: “The Star 
of the North ”). The Gopher State (from its numerous lakes, 
which make it seem as if honeycombed with “gopher” holes). 
The Lake State. 

Mississippi. The Bayou State (from its many bayous). 

Missouri. The Iron State (from its noted Iron Mountains). A 

Nebraska. The Black-water State (from the color of its streams 
due to its rich black soil). 

Nevada. The Silver State. The Sage-brush State (from it t 
abundance of wild sage, or “ artemisia ”). 

New Hampshire. The Granite State (from its granite-quar- 
riec). The Switzerland of America (from its mountain scenery). 

New Jersey. The Garden State (from its great production of 
vegetables and fruit for the markets of New York and Phila- 
delphia). 

New York. The Empire State (from an expression of Wash- 
ington’s, “ The seat of empire ”). The Excelsior State (from the 
motto on the State seal). 

North Carolina. The Old North State. The Turpentine Statft 
(from one of its principal products). 
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Ohio. The Buckeye State (from the abundance of “ buckeye 
horse-chestnut— trees). * 

Oreton The Beaver State (from the number of beavers). The 
\Veb-foot Country (from the excessive winter rains). 

Pennsylvania. The Keystone State (it is the central of the 
thirteen original States. Other derivations are suggested). 

Rhode Island. Little Rhody (in allusion to Its diminutive 
size). 

South Carolina. The Palmetto State (the State arms bear a 
palmetto tree). 

Tennessee. The Volunteer State (from its many volunteers In 
the War of 1812-15 and the Seminole War). 

Texas. The Lone Star State (Its seal bears a single star). 

Vermont. The Green Mountain State. 

Virginia. The Old Dominion; the Ancient Dominion (Colo- 
nial titles). The Mother of States (It was the first to be settled). 
The Mother of Presidents (seven of the Presidents were born 
in Virginia). 

West Virginia. The Switzerland of America. 

Wisconsin. The Badger State (the State coat-of-arms bears a 
badger). 


PEOPLES. 

Llzards ( from the analogy of the former mode of 
life of the poorer people to that of these animate). 

Arkansas. Toothpicks (an allusion to the bowie-knife, the 
"Arkansas toothpick”). 

California. Gold-hnnters. 

Colorado. Rovers (from their roving disposition). 

Connecticut. Wooden Nutmegs (see Names of States). 

Delaware. Musk-rats (from the abundance of these animals). 
Blue Hen s Chickens (from a story told of a former game-cock 
raiser prominent in this State). 6 

Florida. Fly-np-the-creeks (a local application to the 3iue 
Heron). 

Georgia. Buzzards (from a State law protecting buzzards as 
scavengers). Sand-hillers (see South Carolina). 

Illinois. Suckers (see Names of States). Egyptians (from the 
fertility of the soil, or the alleged dark complexion of the 
southern inhabitants). 

Indiana. Hoosiers (see Names of States). 

Iowa. Hawkeyes (see Names of States). ^ 

Kansas. Jay-hawkers (a term applied to the guerillas during 
the Kansas civil war). ° 

Kentucky. Corn-crackers (see Names of States). Red Horses 
(derivation not given). 

IiOnfstnnn. Creoles (the name given the descendants of the 
French and Spanish settlers). 

Maine. Foxes (from many of its people living In the woods). 

Maryland. Craw-thnmpers (a fisherman’s name for lobsters). 

Massachusetts. Beans (see Names of States). 

Michigan. Wolverines (see Names of States). 

Minnesota. Gophers (see Names of States). 

M * Crenel men ) Tadpolea derisive name applied to young 

Missouri. Pukes (a name applied to the Missourians who came 
In 18*7) aIena lead * mines during the mining .excitement there 

Nebraska. Bug-eaters (from the bird known locally by that 
name — the night jar, or goatsucker). 

Nevada. Sage-hens (from a game bird which feeds abundantly 
on the sage-brush). 

New Hampshire. Granite Boys (see Names of States). 

New Jersey. Clam-catchers. Jersey Blues (from the strict laws 
“ , Jj?, ue i la 'IS 1 T e sta »! e )- Foreigners ; Spaniards (from the 

permission given to Joseph Bonaparte and Prince Murat to hold 
real estate in this State, after refusal by other States). 

New York. Knickerbockers fa name manufactured by Wash- 
ing^on Irving for a character in his humorous “ History of New 

Tuckoes (from Tuck-a-hoe, a curious vegeta- 
ble locally known as “ Indian bread ”). Tar-heelers (from the 
tar-making occupation of many of the people). V 

Ohio. Buckeyes (see Names of States). 

Oregon. Hard Casea (a slang term derived from the rough life 
or the early settlers). Web-feet (see Names of States). 

Pennsylvania. Pennanitea (followers of William Penn). 
Leather-heads (from the abundance of tanneries). ' 

Gu n-fllnts (from the old-fashioned firearms 
used in the Dorr rebellion of 1M2). 

^? aseIs (a backwoods title for the natives), 
(from the poor whites of the sand-hill region). 
districted 3 ( applled to t “ e aristocratic people of the ric£fleld 

nnessee. Butternuts (from the color of the clothing of Ten- 
nessee troops in the Civil War). Mud-heads (origin unknown), 
;xas. Beef-heads (derived from the grazing industry), 
ermont. Green Mountain Boys. 

Irglntn. Beadles (from the English beedles introduced in Co- 
lonial days). 

W tao^t n he"‘ pERMf*)? (fr0 “ th8t P"" 0 " of the State 

Wisconsin. Badgers (see Names of States). 


CITIES. 

Akron, O. Summit City. 

Albany, N. Y. Politlcana. 

Alleghany, Pa. Twin City. 

Atlanta, Ga. Gate City. 

Baltimore, Md. Monumental City. 

B °of < NotioM SS# M° der n Athens; Puritan City; City 

Brooklyn, N. Y. City of Churches; City of Homes and Notions. 
Buffalo, X. Y. Queen City of the Lakes. 

Charleston, S. C. City of the Earthquake. 

Chicago, Ilf. Garden City. 

Cincinnati, O. Queen City ; Porkopolis ; Paris of America. 
Cleveland, O. Forest City. 

Columbus, O. Rallroadia. 

Dayton, O. Gem City of Ohio. 

Denver, Col. City of the Plains. 

Detroit, Mich. City of the Straits. 

Duluth, Mtnn. Zenith City. 

Galveston, Tex. Texas’ Focus, 

Ifanntbal, Mo. Bluff City. 

If arrlsbnrg, Pa. Pivotal City. 

Hartford, Conn. Insurance City. 

Holyoke, Mass. Paper City. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Railroad City. 

Jersey City, N. J. Terminal Town. 

Kansas City, Mo. Muahroomopolis. 

Rafayette, Ind. Star City. 

Ronfsvfile, Ky. Falls City. 

Rowell, Mass. City of Spindles ; Manchester of America. 
Madison, YYIs. Lake City. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Cream City; City of Beer and Bricks. 
Minneapolis, Mtnn. City of Flour. 

Mobile, Ala. Shell City. 

Nashville, Tenn. City of Rocks. 

Newark, N. J. Birmingham of America. 

New Haven, Conn. City of Fima , 

New’ Orleans, Ra. Crescent City. 

New York, N. Y. Empire City: Gotham; Metropolitan City. 
Paterson, N. J. Lyons of America. 

Pekin, 111. Celestial City. 

Peoria, III. W’hiskeytown. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Quaker City; City of Brotherly Love, 
City of Homes. f 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Iron City; Smoky City. 

Portland, Me. Forest City. 

Providence, It. I. City of Jewelry. 

Quincy, 111. Gem City. 

Racine, Wls. Belle City. 

Richmond, Ya. Modern Rome; City of Seven Hil)^ 
Rochester, N. Y. Flower City. 

Sacramento, Cal. Miners’ Pocket-book. 

St. Ron is, Mo. Mound City. 

St. Panl, Minn. Gem City. 

Salem, Mass. City of Peace. 

San Francisco, Cal. Frisco; Golden Gate City. 

Savannah, Ga. Land of the Live Oak. 

Springfield, III. Flower City. 

Streator, III. City of the Woods. 

Toledo, O. Corn City. 

Troy, N. Y. Laundryville. 

Washington, D. C. Federal City; City of Magnificent Dto- 

tances. 


PRESIDENTS. 

w ®* hl ” B, , on *. Fat 5 e £ °L hls Country; the American Fabina; 
the Cincinnati of the West. * 

Adams. Colossus of Independence. (He seconded the resolution 
which led to the Declaration of Independence.) 

Jefferson. Sage of Montlcello (from the name of his estate). 

Mad Ison . Father of the Constitution. (He was the author of the 
resolution which led to the convention of 1787.) 

Monroe. Last Cocked Hat. (He was the last President to wear 
the cocked hat of the Revolution.) 

J. Q. Adams. Old Man Eloquent (from his eloquence in Con- 
gress). 

Jackson. Old Hickory ; Hero of New Orleans. 

Van Boren. Little Magician (In allusion to his political sa- 
gacity). 

W. Garrison. Tippecanoe; Old Tip (from the battle of 
Tippecanoe, his principal victory). 

Tyl J^L J£ 0U1 ?S Hickory (from his physical strength as compared 
with Harrison). 

Polk. Young Hickory (from his being bom in North 
and settling in Tennessee like Jackson). 

Taylor. Rough and Ready ; Old Zach. 
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Fillmore. The American Louis Philippe (from hia dignified 
courtesy of manner). 

Plerrr. Puree (a special pronunciation of his name by his 
political frienas— Poore’s Reminiscences). % 

Bachsnan. Old Public Functionary. 

Lincoln. Uncle Abe ; Old Abe ; Father Abraham ; Rail-splitter; 

Mass a Linkum (a negro salutation). 

Johnson. Sir Veto (in allusion to his presidential record). 
Omni, Unconditional Surrender ; Hero of Appomattox. 


Hayes. President de Facto (his opponents gave him this tltla, 
speaking of Tilden as President c Ccjvrt). 

Garfield. The Martyr President. 

Arthnr. Our Chet (a contraction of " Chester”). 

Cleveland. Man of Destiny (from his remarkably rapid rise In 
political life). 

B. Harrison. Son of his Grandfather (given by hia opponents 
in indication that he and hia father were unknown) ; Back- 
bone Ben. 


POLITICAL PARTIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


1 boll lion 1st. Opposed to slavery (1840-1863). 

Albany Regency. A Junta of the Democratic politicians of 
New York (1820-1854). 

American. An alliance of the Whig party with the Know- 
Nothings (1851-1860). 

Anil-Federalist. Opposed to the Constitution (1788-1792). 

Anti-Mason. Opposed to the Masonic fraternity (1827-1835). 

Anti-Monopoly. Founded at Chicago in 1881. 

Antl-Po verty. Founded by Henry George and Edward McGlynn 
(1887). 

Anti-Renters. A faction in New York opposed to the rent laws 
of the State (1844-1850). 

Anlt-Slavery. Founded in 1820. Afterward Abolitionist. 

Barn-Burners. Secedera from the Democratic party of New 
York in 1844. The radical and progressive section. 

Black Republicans. The title given to the Republicans by 
their opponents. 

Bloody Shirt. The title applied to the Republicans who kept 
alive the Civil War issues after the war had ended. 

Blae-llght Federalists. Opponents of the War of 1812. 

Border Ruffians. The immigrants from Missouri to Kansas 
during the conflict in that Territory. 

Bourbon. A Southern Democrat of & turbulent disposition ; an 
extreme conservative. 

British Party Applied to the Federalists in 1796, from their 
advocacy or a strong central government. 

Buck-Tails. Applied in 1816 to the Madisonian section of the 
Democrats. 

Carpet-Baggers. Northern Republicans who held office in the 
South after the War. 

Clin ton lans. A New York political faction, led by De Witt 
Clinton (1800-1828). 

Conservatives. A division of the Democrats opposed to specie 
currency (1837-1840). 

Constllntlonal-Union. A party formed from the relics of the 
Whigs and Know-Nothings in 1860. 

Copperheads. The title given to those Northerners who sym- 
pathized with the South during the Civil War. 

Connty Democracy. An offshoot of Tammany in 1871. 

Democrat. The successor of the Anti-Federalist party, which 
assumed at first the title of Republican, and afterward that of 
Democratic-Republican. In 1828 it became known as the Demo- 
cratic party. It la now one of the two great parties of the 
country. 

Democratic-Republican. An outgrowth from the Anti- 
Federalist party (see Democrat). 

Equal Rights. A Democratic faction opposed to banks snd 
monopolies (1835). 

Farmers’ Alliance. A farmers’ party founded about 1873 (see 
People’s). 

Farmers’ Union. A farmers’ party founded in 1885. 

Federal Republicans. 8ame as National Republicans (q. v.). 

Federalist. The party in favor of the Constitution (1787) and 
ed to the Anti-Federalists. It disappeared as a party in 

Free Rollers. A party formed in 1848, in opposition to the ex- 
tension of slavery to the Territories. It eventually merged 
into the Republican party. 

Grangers. " Patrons of Husbandry ; ” a secret society of agricul- 
turists, formed in 1867. 

Greenback. A party favoring an unlimited issue of green- 
back” (government paper money) currency (1876-1884). 

Honkers. The conservative wing of the New York Democracy, 
as opposed to the Bam-Bumere. The title from a Dutch word 
honk , “home.” 

Know-Nothings. A secret political party before the Civil War, 
favoring strict Americanism. It merged into the American 
and finally into the Repuhiican party. 

Ku-Klux-Klan. A secret society formed in 1868 In the South- 
ern Central States, for the purpose of intimidating negro 
Republican voters. 

labor. A funeral name of the labor parties, including the 
I'-Vol. IV. 


United Labor, Union Labor, Progressive Labor, and Antt* 
Poverty political societies. 

Liberal Republican. A reform section of the Republican 
^art^ which fhsed with the Democrats in 1871, but disappeared 

Liberty. (See Abolitionist.) 

Loco-Foco. A name applied in 1835 to a section of the Demo- 
cratic party, of anti-monopoly views (see Equal Rights). 

Mugwump. A title given in 1884 to the Independents or 
aecedere from the Republican party, who considered a change 
of administration necessary. Mugwump is from an Indian 
word signifying ” great chief.” 

National. The title assumed by a union of the Greenback and 
Labor parties in 1878. 

National Democrats. A pro-slavery section of the Demo- 
cratic party formed in 1860. 

National Farmers’ Alliance. Formed in 1889 from the 
Farmers’ Aiiiance and Farmers’ Union (see Peoples). 

National Prohibition. Formed as a political party in 1W9, 
in favor of prohibitive temperance. 

National Republican. An outgrowth from the liberal wing 
of the Democrats in 1828; merged afterward into the Whig* 
(tf. v.). 

Native American. A party organized in 1835, entertaining 
strong sentiments against the too rapid naturalization and the 
office-holding of foreigners. Vanished after 1845. 

People’*. A local party formed in New York in 1823, in support 
or the Albany Regency (g. v ). A party under this title, bul 
familiarly known as the Populist, was formed in 1891 as an out- 
growth of the National Farmers* Alliance, upon a piatform of 
socialistic and other radical principles, ana in general oppo- 
sition to the views of the two great political organizations. 

Populist. (See People’s.) 

Progressive Labor. The radical element which withdrew 
from the United Labor party in 1886. 

Prohibition. (See National Prohibition.) 

Repnbllcan. A party that succeeded the Anti-Federalists in 
1792. It was maintained until 1828 under the title of tha 
Democratic-Republican, and has since borne the name of tha 
Democratic party. The name was assumed in 1856 by a new 
political party, formed by a combination of Free Soilers, 
Whigs, Americans, Abolitionists, etc. It is now one of the 
two great parties of the country. 

Single Tax. (See United Labor.) 

Sqnatter Sovereignty. A section of the pro-siaverv advo- 
cates in 1853. which declared that each State, on coming into 
the Union, anouid decide for itself whether it should be a free 
or a slave State. 

Stalwarts. A division of the Republican party in 1880, which 
strongly advocated a third term for Grant as president. 

Tammany. A society formed in New York City in 1789, and 
which has long been the controlling political organization of 
the Democrats of that city. 

Temperance. (See National Prohibition.) 

Tories. The name given to the sympathizers with the British 
during the Revolutionary War. 

Union Labor. A descendant of the Greenback party, organized 
in 1887. 

United Labor. Organized In 1886 to maintain the doctrine of 
single tax, or tax on land values only, advocated by Henry 
George. 

Whigs. The loyal party during the Revolutionary War. In 1834 
the remnants of the National Republican party and of the 
Anti-Masons organized into a new party under this title. In 
1854 they allied themselves with the Know-Nothings, and 
became the American party. The name was retained in the 
South until 1860. 

Wide-Awakes. A division of the Republican party organized 
in 1860 to promote the election of Lincoln. 

Women’s Rights. Applied in 1848 to a movement for the 
enfranchisement of women and for the repeal of laws dis- 
criminating against the sex. The movement is still main- 
tained. 

Young Democracy. Same as Barn-Burners (q. *.). 
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Abate* To tgeak down, destroy, or remove ; as, to abate a nuis- 
ance. Also applied to debts and legacies which, abate propor- 
tionately on insufficiency of assets. 

Abduction. The unlawful taking or detention of a woman 
against her will, with the Intention of procuring her mar- 
riage or defilement. Also, the unlawful taking of a child, or 
of an unmarried girl under the age of sixteen years, out of 
the possession, and against the will, of her ftither, or other 
person having tho lawfhl care of her, although done without 
force or corrupt motive®. 

Abettor. A person who encourages or excites another to com- 
mit an offence punishable by law. 

Abeyance. The fee simple of lands is in abeyance when there 
is do person In being in whom it can vest. The eame applies 
to dignities or offices. 

Abatraet of Title. An epitome of the deeds and documents 
constituting the evidence or title to an estate. 

Accessory. A person concerned in a felonious offence, although 
not the actual perpetrator, nor present at its performance. He 
may be accessory either before or after the fact. 

Acknowledgment by a Married Woman. A ceremony 
fnte rcstTn^ land * married Troman to enable her to convey her 

Action. The method of demanding the enforcement of a man's 
right and securing redress for a civil injury. 

Adjudication. The act of giving judgment; as, for instance, 
when a bankruptcy (judge finds a party bankrupt, it is called 
the Adjudication. In Scotland it is applied to the law 
whereby a creditor attaches the property of hie debtor, and 

. p^p^rtyatUch^ UlflCati0nS ' ^cording to the nature of the 

Administrator. He who has charge of the goods of a person 
dying without a wiil or without appointing an executor, for 

. the purpose of legal distribution. The wife or husband sur- 
viving, first, and then the nearest of kin, are entitled to ad- 
ministration. 

Affidavit. A written statement upon oath. It must be sworn 
before a person authorized to administer oaths. 

Relation by marriage between the husband or wife 
and the blood relations of either, but not between the husband 
and wife themselves. 

Affirmation. A solemn declaration in lien of an oath. 

Elsewhere. A defence by which it is proved that the ac- 
cused was not at the place where the offence was committed at 
the time of its commission. 

Alienate, To. To convey or dispose of property to another. 

Alimony. An allowance made by a husband to his wife when 
living apart from her. 

Aliunde. Elsewhere, besides, etc. 

Amicus Cnrire. A counsel (or bystander) who informs the 
judge on a point of iaw concerning which he is doubtful or 
mistaken. 

Ancestor. The law distinguishes between ancestor and pre- 
decessor ; the former is applied to individuals, the latter to 
corporations. 

Demesne. (Engliah,) Manors which at the time of 
William the Conqueror were in the tenure of the Crown, and 
are so recorded In the Domesday book. 

Appeal. The removal of a cause from an inferior intoaaupe- 
rior court, for the purpose of impeaching the judgment of the 
inferior court. 

Appearance to Action. The first formal step by a defendant 
in an action or enit. It is a notice that he intends to defend. 

Appellant. The person appealing to a superior from the decis- 
ion of an inferior court. 

Appropriation. The appropriation of a payment means the 
applying of it to the discharge of a particular debt, where the 
creditor to whom it is made has more than one debt due from 
the same debtor. 

Approver. A person guilty of an indictable offence, who, to 
obtain pardon for himself, makes a full confession, and is ad- 
mitted to give evidence against his accomplices. 

Ar *2!t PRt,OT V An extra-judicial method of settling matters in 
difference by referring them to the arbitrament or determina- 
tion of persons appointed by the disputants, and termed arbi- 
trators. 

Arraignment. A term of criminal procedure, by which a 
prisoner, after having had the indictment read over to him, Is 
commanded to state whether he or she is or is not guiity. 

Arrest. A legal seizure, capture, or taking of a man’s person 
which is effected by corporeal touching, or something equiva- 
lent thereto. In civil cases a man can be arrested only under 
legal process. J 

Arrest of Judgment. The stay of a Judgment by the court, 
after a verdict, on come question of law. 

Arson. Felonious house-burning. 

Articles of the Peace. A complaint against a person to com- 
pel him to find sureties to keep the peace. 

Assault and Battery. An attempt or offer, with force and 
violence, to do a corporeal hurt to another te an assanlt; an in- 


jury actually done to the person of another in an angry re- 
vengeful, or insolent manner, be it over so small, is a battery. 

Assignee. A person to whom any real or personal property is 
transferred by the act of law, as an executor, an assignee of a 

lease etC * ' ° r by the &Ct ° f * party ' “ a P urcha »er of a 

Assumpsit. A promise, expressed or implied, to perform a 
verbal agreement, springing out of a simple contract An ac- 
tion of assumpsit or promise is the remedy fer breach of a 
verbal as distinguished from a written contract. 

Assurance. The securing the payment of a sum of money or 
other benefit on the happening of a certain event, as, for in- 
stance, the death of a person. 

Attachment. A process of the courts of law and equity for 
compelling by arrest the performance of an act which a party 
is already in contempt for not performing. Also, a remedy to 
attach the money or goods of a debtor in the hands of a third 
party. Garnishment. 

Attorney. A person appointed by another, by letter or by power 
of attorney, to do anything for him in his absence. 

Attorney-at-law. A person legally authorized to transact the 
business of other persons in courts of law. 

An L r t. , ? ro^, * When a person holds an estate not in his own 
right, but in right of another. 

Average. A contribntion to a general loss. When, for the safety 
of a ship in distress, any destruction of property Is Incurred, 
all persons having goods on board contribute ratably to the 


Award. The judgment or decision of an arbitrator. 

Ball. The sureties for the reappearance of a person released 
from custody. 

Bail-Bond. A document under seal, by which a person be- 
comes bail. 

Bailee. An individual Intrusted wilh the custody of goods : for 
instance, a carrier. 

Bailiff. A sheriff’s officer or deputy in England ; a constable. 

Bailment. A delivery of a thing in trnst for some special ob- 
ject or purpose. 

Bailor. The person who makes a bailment, or delivers goods to 
a bailer. 


Banc or Banco (sittings in). The sitting of the 
superior courts of law as a full court. 


Judges of the 


Barratry. The offence of frequently stirring up quarrels and 
suits at law or otherwise. In marine insurance, any act of the 
master or crew of a ship which is of a criminal or fraudulent 
nature— as sinking the ship or deserting her— tending to the 
prejudice of the owners. 

Base Fee. A freehold estate of inheritance, liable to be deter- 
mined on the happening of a certain event. 

Battel. Atrial by combat, formerly allowed by the law, by which 
the innocence or guiit of a party was decided. 

Bequest. A' testamentary disposition of personal estate. 

Bigamy. The criminal offence of a married man or woman pre- 
tending to marry again, his wife or her husband being still 

nil wa ° 


Bill of Exceptions. A mode of appealing from the decision 
of a judge on a point of law. 

Borough. A town having now, or having formerly had, cor- 
porate rights. 

Bread* of Covenant. The doing of an act which a party has 
covenanted not to do, or the neglecting to do that which be 
has covenanted to perform. 

Breach of the Peace. An act by which the public repose is 
disturbed and the safety of the community more or less endan- 
gered. 

Breach of Promise. The doing, or abstaining from doing, 
something contrary to an undertaking or contract. 

Breach of Trust. A neglect of duty by a trustee or person 
standing in a fiduciary relation, in violation of his trust 

Bribery. The giving or receiving any reward for corrupt pur- 
poses. 

Brief. An abridgment of a client's case for the instruction of 
counsel on a trial or for a hearing in court. 

Burglary. The offence of breaking into or entering a dwelling- 
house in the night, with the intent to commit a felony. 

Canon Taw. A collection of ecclesiastical constitutions, def- 
initions, and rules, derived from the ancient councils, the 
writings of the fathers, ordinances of popes, etc. 

Capias. A writ authorizing the arrest of a defendant in a civil 
anit. 

Capias ad Respondendum. A writ of capias issued at the 
Deginning of a suit. 

Capias ad Satisfaciendum, or Ca*sa«- The writ of capias 
when issued after judgment ; so termed because the defendant 
la taken to satisfy the plaintiff’s demands. 

Caption. The act of arresting a man. 

Carrier. A person whose business it Is to carry goods, for tha 
proper delivery and safety of which he is legally responsible. 

Casus Omissus. Where anything ia omitted, or not provided 
against by a statute, etc. 
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Cfeveut. A proceeding to prevent an act being done, such as the 
granting of a patent or of administration, without notice to 
the party entering the caveat. 

Cnvent Einptor. “ Let the purchaser beware.” It signifies that 
a vendor is not bound to answer for the value of his wares un- 
less he has expressly warranted them. 

Certlorar*. A writ for the removal of a cause from an inferior 
to a superior court. 

Cestui qne Trnst. He who is the real and beneficial owner 
of property held in trust. 

Cestnl quo Vte. The person for whose life lands arc held. 

t lmllense. An exception taken by a prisoner against one or 
more Jurors, who, when challenged, are set aside, if the chal- 
lenge be allowed, and new ones put in their places. 

Champerty. The offence of unlawfully maintaining a auit in 
consideration of a bargain for a part of the thing in dispute, 
or some profit out of it. 

Clinnoe Medley. The accidental killing of anyone, without 
malice prepense. 

Clinrtcr-Pnrty. An instrument between merchants and own- 
ers or masters of ships, containing the particulars of the con- 
tract for the hire of the ship. 

Chattel*. These are of two kinds— chattels real, and chattels 
personal : the former are leasehold property ; the latter, per- 
sonal goods or chattels, such as furniture or money. 

Chose. Personal property. 

Chose-ln-Action. Personal property of which a man has not 
the possession, and which he can claim by action; as, for in- 
stance, a debt owing to him by another. 

Circuits. Divisions of territory appointed for judges to go to at 
stated times in the year to administer justice. 

Citation. The first step in an ecclesiastical cause, analogous to 
the writ of summons in an action under English law. 

Client. Anciently, a Roman citizen taken under the protection 
of some great man, who was styied his patron. The term is 
now appUed to a party who employs a solicitor or counsel in 
any legal proceeding. 

Code. A collection or system of laws ; as, “ The Code Napoleon.” 

Codicil. A supplement to a will. 

Cognovit Actionem. An Instrument by which a defendant 
acknowledges the justice of the plaintiff's cause, and suffers 
judgment to be entered against him without trial. 

Collateral Descent. That which descends from a side branch 
of a family, as from an uncle or a nephew. 

Commission. The warrant or letters-patent authorizing any 
inquiry, judicial or otherwise ; as, the commission of the judges, 
the commission of the peace, etc. 

Co m in It in ent. The sending a person who has been guilty of 
any crime to prison, by warrant or order. 

Committee. Persons to whom the consideration of any matter 
is referred; as, a committee of Congress or of the. House of 
Commons. 

Common (Bights of). (English.) These are of four sorts : viz. 
pasture, piscary, estovers, and turbary. Common of pasture Is 
the right of feeding one’s cattle on the land of another ; pis- 
cary, that of fishing in waters belonging to another : estovers, 
the right of taking wood from another's estate for household 
use and implements In husbandry; and turbary, the right of 
digging turf upon another’s ground. 

Complainant. One who complains of the act of another in a 
court of justice ; more commonly called plaintiff. 

Compounding Offence*. Entering into an agreement not to 
prosecute an offender, for a consideration received or to be 
received, constitutes a crime for which the offender may be 
indicted. 

Compounding with Creditors. An agreement by which 
creditors take a portion of their claims in discharge of the 
whole. 

Conditions of Sale. The terms upon which a vendor under- 
takes to sell to a purchaser. 

Confirmation. A deed by which a voidable estate in land is 
made perfect. 

-Conjugal Right*. Those rights of husband and wife which 
spring out of their relationship. 

Consanguinity. Relationship by blood, in contradistinction 
to affinity, which is a relationship by marriage. 

Conservator. A standing arbitrator appointed to compose and 
adjust differences that may arise between parties, etc. 

Conspiracy. A combination of two or more persons to carry 
into effect an unlawful pnrpose. 

Constructive Trnst. A trust founded in what the law deems 
to be presumed, as contradistinguished from the expressed in- 
tention of Its creator. 

Contempt. A disobedience to the rules, orders, or process of a 
court. It is punishable by imprisonment. 

Contingent Remainders. Estates which cannot become 
vested until the happening of some uncertain event. 

Contribution. Whera one surety or joint contractor has been 
obliged to satisfy the whole demand, he may obtain contribu- 
tion from his feuow-aurety or contractor. 

Conveyancers. Those whoae buainess is the preparation of 
formal doenmenta and assurances for the transfer of the title 
of property. 

Convict. One who has been condemned by a competent court. 

Coparceners. Such as have equal shares in the inheritance of 
their ancestors. 

Copyhold. A tenure founded upon immemorial custom. 


Costs. The expenses incurred in the prosecution or defence of 
legal proceedings. 

Count. In common-law pleadings, formerly a section of a declar- 
ation. 

Covenant. An agreement under seal. 

Coverture. The atate of a married woman as being under the 
protection and influence of her husband. She is called a feme- 
covert. 

Crass a Negligent!*. Gross neglect. 

Crim. Con. or Criminal Conversation. Adultery. A term 
used to denote the act of adultery in a auit brought by a hus- 
band to recover damage from one who committed the offence 
with his wife. 

Cross-examination. The Interrogation of a witness by or on 
behalf of the party against whom the evidence la given. 

Curia Advlsare Vult. When the court takes time to consider 
its judgment. 

Custom. A law, not written, established by long uae and by the 
consent of our ancestors. 

Cypres (as near to). An equitable doctrine applied In certain 
cases, where the court cannot adhere strictly to the terms of 
an Instrument, but carries it into effect cypres, or aa near to the 
ohject as it can. 

Damages. The indemnity which is recovered by one who haa 
sustained iitfury to his person or property by the act or default 
of another. 

Declaration. In an action at law, the plaintiff a statement of 
his cause of action. 

Declaration of Trust. A written atatement by which one 
person acknowledges himself to be a trustee for another. 

Decree. The judgment of a court. 

Deed. A writing sealed and delivered by the parties to It. 

Defanlt (Judgment by). If a defendant omits to appear or plead 
to an action within the time allowed, the plaintiff may have 
judgment by default. 

Defaulter. A person who neglects to perform an act required to 
be done. 

Defeasance. A collateral deed made at the aame time with 
some other deed, and containing certain conditions which 
may defeat or render null and void the provisions of auch 
other deed. 

Defendant. The party against whom an action or suit is 
brought. 

Demise. A word used in conveyances of estates for terms of 
years. 

Demurrer. A mode of raising a point of law upon the facta 
stated In the pleadings, assuming them to be true. 

Denizen. An alien who, on obtaining letters patent, ia enabled 
to purchase and devise land. 

Deodnnd. A term formerly applied to anything, aa a horse or a 
carriage, which by accident caused the death of a human 
being, and thereby became forfeited. 

Deposition. The testimony of a witness taken down in writing 
and signed by him. 

Descent. Hereditary succession to the title of real property. 

Detainer. A writ whereby a person may be detained In custody. 

Detinne. The form of action to recover chattels from one who 
lawfully acquired possession, but retains them without right. 

Devise. The giving away of lands or other real estate by will. 

Disability. A legal incapacity to do an act. 

Disclaimer. A renunciation by an executor or trustee of the 
office imposed upon him; also, a mode of defence in equity, 
etc. 

Discovert. A term applied to a widow or unmarried woman. 

Disfranchise. To take away from certain places or persons 
any privilege, freedom, or liberty. 

Disseisin. A wrongful invasion of the possession of another, 
by which he Is turned out from the occupation of his lands, 
either by force or by surprise. 

Distress. Seizing and taking personal chattels out of the hands 
of a wrong-doer to enforce satiafaction. Distress Is reaorted to 
to enforce payment of rent, taxea, dower, etc. « 

Distringas. The name of a writ commanding the sheriff to 
make a distress. 

Dol I Capax. Capable of committing a crime. 

Doll Iucapax. Incapable of committing a crime. 

Domicile. The domicile of a person is where he has his per- 
manent home. There are three aorts of domiciles— by birth, 
by choice, and by operation of law. 

Donatio Mortis Causa. A gift of chattels made and delivered 
by a person In a dying state, to become absolute only in the 
event of his death. 

Duces Tecum. A clause added to a subpoena requiring the wit- 
ness to bring with him, and produce at the trial, certain docu- 
ments in hia poaaesaion. 

Duress. Anything done under compulsion and through un- 
avoidable necessity. 

Casement. A convenience which one has in or over the lands 
. of another, as a way or a water-course. 

Effluxion of Time. The expiration of a term in its natural 
course, as distinguished from ita determination by act of the 
parties. 

Ejectment. An action at law to recover the poaaeaalon of landa. 

Ellgit. A writ of execution under which aiL the debtor’s lands 
may be seized and held by the judgment creditor until his 
judgment is satisfied. 
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Evbe« lenient. The act of appropriating that which is re- 
ceived In trust for another. 

Emblement*. The growing crops which are annually pro- 
duced by the labor of the cultivator. They are deemed per- 
sonal property, and pass as such to the executors, and not to 
the heir. 

Enfeoff; To. The act of transmitting the possession of cor- 
poreal hereditaments. 

Enfranchisement. The admittance of a person into a society 
or body politic. Enfranchisement of copyholds is a conversion 
of copyholds into freehold tenure. 

Enrolment. The registering of deeds as required by certain 
statutes. 

F.ntailment— Ft-e»tnil. A freehold estate of inheritance which 
can only descend to certain classes of heirs “ begotten of the 
body ” of the ancestor. 

Equitable Estate. The beneficial interest of a cestui que trust, 
the legal ownership being in a trustee. 

Eqnitabie Mortgage. The most familiar Instance is the de- 
posit, either with or withont a memorandum, of the title deeds 
of an estate by way of security. In most of the States that 
have registration laws equitable mortgages are not recognized. 

Equity of Redemption. The right which equity gives to a 
mortgagor of redeeming his estate after the appointed time 
for payment has passed, and which right can only be barred 
by a foreclosure. 

Error. A writ of error is a commission to judges of a superior 
court, by which they are authorized to examine the record 
upon which a judgment was given in an inferior court, and to 
affirm, reverse, or vary the same, according to law. 

Escheat. The falling back of lands, for want of heirs or from 
forfeiture, to the State or lord of the fee, as the original grantor. 

Escrow. A deed delivered to a third person conditionally until 
something is done by the gTantor. Until the condition has 
been performed the deed has no legal effect. 

Estate. The interest which a person has in lands or other 
property. 

Estoppel. Where a man is precluded in law from alleging or 
denying a fact In consequence of his own previous act, allega- 
tion, or denial to the contrary. 

Eatreat. Where a recognizance becomes forfeited by any of Its 
conditions being broken, it is estreated — that is, extracted from 
the record and sent up to the court, whence a process may 
issue to recover the penalty. 

Evidence. Proof, either written or unwritten, of the facts In 
issue In any legal proceeding. 

Exchange of bands. A mutual grant of lands, the one In 
consideration of the other. 

Excise. A tax or impost charged by government on certain 
commodities. 

Execution. The act of putting the sentence of the law into 
force. 

Executor de son tort. A stranger who takes upon himself to 
act as executor without any authority. 

Exigent. A writ used in the process of outlawry. 

Extra-judicial. Any act done by a judge beyond his author- 
ity, or any opinion expressed by him not strictly pertinent to 
the matter in issue before him. 

Falae Pretence*. The criminal offence of obtaining any 
chattel, money, or valuable security by means of a false pre- 
tence ; it is punishable by transportation, fine, or imprisonment. 

Fnlae Return. An incorrect account, given by a sheriff, of his 
doings under a writ of execution, for which he is liable to an 
action. 

Fatal Crimen. A fraudulent concealment of the truth. 

Fee-aim pie. That estate or interest in lands which a person 
holds to himself and his heirs for ever. 

Fclo-de-ae. One who commits self-murder. 

Felony. Formerly defined as comprising “all capital crimes 
below treason.” It may now more accurately be defined as 
comprising all crimes occasioning a forfeiture of lands or 
goods, or both. Other punishment may be added. 

Feme-covert. A married woman. 

Feme-sole. An unmarried woman. 

Feoffment. {Old English.) A mode -of conveyance of lands In 
fee, accompanied by certain solemnities. (See Enfeoff.) 

Flat. An order or warrant for a thing to be done or executed. 

Fieri Facias. A writ of execution, by which the sheriff is com- 
manded to levy the debt and damages on the goods and chattels 
of the defendant. 

Finding. A finder of goods may appropriate them to his own 
use ir he really believes that the owner cannot be found ; but 
if a jury should say that the finder appropriated the goods, 
not having such belief at the time of appropriation, his act 
amounts to a theft, and can be punished criminally. 

Finding a Bill. The grand jury either find or Ignore the bills 
against prisoners ; if they find a true bill, the case goes into 
court and is tried. 

Fire bote. The wood which a tenant of lands is legally entitled 
to take for the purpose of making his fires. If ne takes too 
much, he commits waste, and is liable to an action. 

Fixtures. This term Is generally used to denote those personal 
chattels which, though annexed to the freehold of demised 
premises, a tenant is nevertheless entitled to remove. They 
% consist of trade fixtures and of those put up for the ornament 
or convenience of the premises. 

Forselofnre. The means by which a mortgagee or interested 


person In the mortgage, after breach of the condition, can com- 
pel the mortgagor to redeem, or lose his equity of redemption. 

Forfeiting Recognisance*. When a person who has en- 
tered into recognizances fails to comply with their conditions, 
the same are forfeited or estreated. 

Forfeiture. A punishment consequent upon the commission 
of certain criminal offences or Illegal acts. 

Forgery. The fraudulent making or alteration of a writing to 
the prejudice of another. 

Fraud. A dishonest or Illegal artifice by which undue advantage 
is taken of another, or by which the Interests of the other are 
prejudiced. 

Freehold. An estate in lands for life. 

Further Assurance. The name given to a covenant in a con- 
veyance, whereby the grantor undertakes to do any further act 
which may be required for perfecting the grantee s estate 

Future Estates. Estates not In possession, but in expectancy 
as a remainder. 

Garnishee. The party In whose hands money due to a defend- 
ant is attached. 

General Issue. A form of plea in common-law actions. 

Gift. A voluntary conveyance or gift of lands or goods. 

Grand Jury. The jury to whom ali bills of indictment are re- 
ferred in the first instance, it is the duty of this jury to inter- 
rogate the witnesses for the prosecution and to ascertain 
whether or not a prima facie case is made out against the pris- 
oner : if so, they find a true bill and he takes his trial ; if not, 
they ignore the bill and he is discharged. 

Grant. A generic term applied to all transfers of real property. 

Gronnd-rent. A rent reserved to himseif and his heirs by the 
grantor of iand in fee-simple. 

Guaranty. An engagement to be responsible for the debts or 
duties of a third person. 

Habeas Corpus. A writ of right for those who are injured by 
illegal imprisonment. 

Habendnm. One of the formal parts of a deed ; Its office Is to 
limit or define the estate granted. 

Hereditament*. All things which may be inherited— that is, 
which wouid descend to the heir if not disposed of by deed or 
will. Hereditaments are of two kinds— corporeal and incor- 
poreal. 

Homicide. The crime of killing any human being. There are 
three kinds of homicide— justifiable, excusable, and felonious . 

House bote. The necessary quantity of wood which a tenant 
may lawfully take for the reparation and support of the 
demised premises. 

Hoe and Cry. The old common law process of pursuing felons 
“ with horn and voice.” 

Ignore. When the grand jury reject a bill of indictment, they 
are said to ignore it. 

Illegal Condition. A condition annexed to anything which 
la illegal, Immoral, Impossible, or otherwise contrary to law. 

Immoral Contracts. Contracts infringing the rules of mor- 
ality, which, for reasons of public policy, are void at iaw. 

Impaneling. Writing in a parchment schedule the names of 
the jury by the sheriff. 

Incumbrance. A charge or lien upon property, as a mortgage. 

Indemnity. A written Instrument whereby one undertakes to 
free another from responsibility. 

Indent nre. A deed or writing, formerly cut or Indented ; now 
the name usually given to deeds, although Indenting is no 
longer essential. 

Indictment. A written accusation of one or more persona of a 
crime or misdemeanor, preferred to, and presented on oath by, 
a grand jury. 

In esse. This term is used to express anything that has a real 
being, In contradistinction to the term in posse, which implies 
a thing that is not, but may be. 

Infant. Every person Is by law styled an infant till he ha* at- 
tained the age of twenty-one years. It is otherwise as to women 
In some of the States. 

Inheritance. An estate In lands or tenements to a man and his 
heirs. 

Injunction. A prohibitory writ forbidding certain acts to be 
done under Ipain of contempt. It may be granted in urgent 
cases cx parte , but notice is sometimes required to be given. 

Innuendo. That part of the declaration. In actions of libel and 
slander, which explains the meaning or points the application 
of the libellous or slanderous matter complained of. 

Inqaest. A meeting of jurors who are summoned to take into 
consideration certain ms/ters which may appear in evidence 
before them, and to bring in their verdict accordingly, as in 
the case of a coroner's jury. 

Inquiry, Writ of. A writ directed to the sheriff, commanding 
him to summon a jury and assess the damages in an action ; as, 
for instance, when the defendant has suffered judgment by 
default. 

Insurance. A security of indemnification against the risk of 
loss from the happening of certain events. The usual kinds 
are fire, marine, and life. 

Intcrcs*e termini. The Interest possessed by a lessee in a 
lease after the granting thereof, but before he has entered upon 
the land demised. 

Interpleader. When two or more persons claim the same thing 
of a third, the latter may call upon them to interplead— t. e. to 
try the right of it between themselves— he, the third person, 
meanwhile retaining possession of the thing. 
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Interrogatories. Written questions, to which the parties in- 
terrogated are expected to answer on oath. 

Inteatate. A person dying without a will, or having made a will 
which is defective. 

I. O. tJ. A written acknowledgment of a debt. The instrument 
is regarded in a court of law as evidence of an account stated. 
It is not a promissory note. 

Isstie. The disputed point or question to which the parties in an 
action have fey pleadings narrowed their several allegations, 
and are hence said to join issue. If it be an issue of fact, it is 
tried hy a jury ; if of law, by the court. Issue is aiso the legal 
term for children or remoter descendants. 

Jactitation of Marriage. Where one party boasts or falsely 
declares that he or she Is married to another, whereby a com- 
mon reputation of their marriage may ensue. 

Joinder in Action. The coupling or Joining two parties in 
one suit or action. 

Joint Tenants. Persons who hold land, etc. jointly by one title. 

Join tn re. A settlement of lands or tenements on a woman, to 
take effect after her husband's death, in lieu of dower. 

Judgment. The sentence of the law pronounced by the court 
upon the matter contained in the record. 

Jurat, The clause written at the fool of an affidavit, stating 
when, where, and before whom it was sworn. 

Jnrist. A civil lawyer. 

Jury. A certain number of men sworn to deliver a verdict upon 
such evidence of facts as shall be delivered to them touching 
the matter in question. 

Jury List. The list kept by the sheriff of persons liable to serve 
on juries. 

Jus. A law; a right. 

Jus accrescent! i. The term expressive of the right of sur- 
vivorship among tenants. 

Jus ad reni. An inchoate or imperfect right to a thing, in con- 
tradistinction to Jus in re, which signifies the complete and 
perfect right to a thing. 

Jus commune. The common law. 

Jus gentium. The law of nations. 

Justifying Bali. The act of proving to the satisfaction of the 
court that the persons proposed as bail are sufficient for the 
purpose. 

Kin or Kindred. A relation either of consanguinity or affinity. 

Landlord. A proprietor of lands occupied by another, which 
latter party is termed the tenant . 

Larceny. The wrongful and unlaw ful taking by one person of 
the personal goods of another, with the intention of converting 
■ them to his own use. 

Law. This word signifies generally an inflexible rule qf action. 

Laws of Nations. A system of rules or principles deduced 
from the law of nature, and intended for the regulation of the 
mutual intercourse of nations. 

Leading Cases. Cases decided by the superior courts, which 
have settled and determined important points of law. 

Leading Question. A question pul or framed in such a form 
as to suggest the answer sought to be obtained. Such a ques- 
tion is not allowed to be put to a witness, except on cross- 
examination. 

Lease. A conveyance or demise of lands or tenements for life, 
for years, or at will, but always fora less term than the party 
conveying has in the premises. 

Lease and Release. The form of conveyance until recently 
commonly used for conveying land; but a lease, commonly 
called a lease for a year, is no longer necessary, the release 
alone being now as effectual as a lease and release were for- 
merly. 

Leasehold. Lands held on lease, which are considered as chat- 
tels real, and go to the next of kin, and not to the heir, on the 
death or the owner intestate. 

Legacy. A gift or bequest of money, goods, or other personal 
property by will. The person to whom H is given is styled the 
legatee , and if the gift is of the residue, after the payment of 
debts and legacies, he is then styled the residuary legatee. 

Lessor and Lessee. The person who grants a lease is called 
the lessor; the party to whom it is granted, th a lessee; and the 
person to whom either of them assigns, the assignee. 

Letters (or Power) of Attorney. A writing, under seal, 
empowering another person to do any act instead of the per- 
son granting the letter. 

Letters of License. An instrument whereby creditors grant 
to their dehtor time for the payment of his debts, and bind 
themselves not to molest him until that time has expired. 

Levant and Couchant. The law term for cattle that have 
been so long in the grounds of another that they have laid 
down, and risen again to feed. 

Levari Faeias. A writ of execution, used to sell lands mort- 
gaged, after judgment has been obtained, by the owners of the 
mortgage. 

Levy. The seizing of goods or chattels by a sheriff nnder an ex- 
ecution. 

Lex loei eon tract ns. The law of the place or country where 
the contract was made. 

Lex mereatorta. The mercantile law. 

Lex non scripta. The unwritten or common law. 

Lex scripta. The written law. 

Lex terrse. The law of the land. 


Libel. A malicious defamation, expressed either in printing or 
in writing, or by signs, pictures, etc., tending to blacken either 
the memory or one who is dead or the reputation of one who 
is alive, and thereby expose him or her to public hatred, con- 
tempt, or ridicule. 

Limited Liability. The limitation of the liability of share- 
holders in a company to the amount unpaid upon their shares. 
Such companies are bound to use the word 11 Limited ” in their 
title after the word “ Company.” 

Liquidated Damages. Damages the amount of which te 
fixed or ascertained. 

Liquidator. A person duly appointed to wind up the affaira 
of an insolvent company, under the winding-up acts. . 

Lis pendens. A pending suit of action. 

Livery of Seisin. A delivery of possession of lands by the 
alienor to the alienee. In former times, when the feofftnents 
were used,liverv of seisin was indispensably necessary to com- 
plete a gift or alienation of lands. 

Locus in quo. The place where anything is alleged to be done^ 
in pleading, etc. 

Locus penitentisp. A place of penitence; the position of a 
party who may recede from a contract or bargain which he 1» 
about to enter Into or make. 

Lnert causa. For the cause or purpose of gain. 

Lunatic. One who has had understanding, but, by grief, dis- 
ease, or other accident, has lost the use of nis reason. 

Maiheni or Mayhem. The violently depriving another of th* 
use of such members of his body as may render him less able* 
in fighting, either to defend himself or to annoy his adver- 
sary ; the act of maiming. 

Mainprise. The surrendering a person into friendly custody,, 
upon giving security that he shall be forthcoming at the time 
and place required. The writ of mainprise is obsolete. 

Majority. The being of full age. 

Mala in se. Wrong in themselves. 

Mai ice prepense. Malice aforethought ; 1. 1 . deliberate, prede- 
termined malice. 

Mai us animus. A bad or malicious intent. 

Mandamus. A writ commanding the completion or restitution- 
of some right or the performance of a duty. 

Manslaughter. The unlawful killing of another, but without 
malice. 

Manumission. The making a bondman free. 

Maxims In Law. Certain proverbial axioms which form part 
of the general custom or common law of the land ; as, M No man 
is bound to criminate himself.” 

Merger. The sinking of a smaller estate into a greater, whereby 
the former is utterly extinguished and destroyed. 

Mesnl-Process. Those writs which intervene in the progress 
of a suit, as contradistinguished from primary and final 
processes. 

Misdemeanor. An indictable offence which, though criminal,, 
does not amount to felony. 

Misprision. A neglect, oversight, or contempt; for example, 
misprision of treason is a negligence in not revealing treason. 

Mittimus. A writ for the removal of records from one court t* 
another. 

Modus. A composition in lieu of tithes. 

Moot Point. A point of the law not definitely settled, and there- 
fore open to discussion. 

Mortmain. The alienation of lands to ecclesiastical or temporal 
corporations by which they become perpetually inherent in one 
dead hand, etc.— that is, a hand that cannot pass away the 
lands. 

Motion. An application to the court to obtain some rule or 
order in the progress of a cause. 

Muniments. Deeds, evidences, and writings in general. 

Murder. Unlawfully killing any person, with malice afore- 
thought, either express or Implied by law. 

Naturalization. The making a foreigner a lawful subject io- 
the state. • 

Negative Pregnant. A form of denial which implies or car- 
ries with It an affirmative. 

Negotiable Instruments. Those instruments which confer 
on the holders the legal right to sue for the money or property 
thereby secured ; as, bills of exchange or bills of lading. 

Next Friend. The party in whose name an infant or feme- 
covert brings an action of suit. 

Nil debet. A common plea to an action of debt when the money 
is not owing. 

Nil diclt. When Judgment is had against a defendant by de- 
fault. 

Nisi Prins. A term applied to those courts in which civil 
causes, are tried with tne presence and aid of a jury. 

Nolle Proscqni. An acknowledgment by the plaintiff that he 
will not further prosecute his suit. 

Nomine Poena*. A penalty agreed to be paid on the non-per- 
formance of some specified act 

Non assumpsit. He has not promised. A plea by which a de- 
fendant denies hia liability in an action of assumpsit. 

Non concessit. He did not grant. 

Non constat. It is not clear or evident. 

Non est factum. A plea by which a defendant denies that the 
deed mentioned in the declaration Is hie deed. 

Non est in vent ws. The sheriffs return to a writ when the 
fendant Is not to be found in his official district. 
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Nonfeasance. The omitting to do what ought to be done. 

Non pros. When the plaintiff neglects to take any step within 
the prescribed time, the defendant may move for a judgment j 
against him, which is called judgment non pros. 

Nonsuit. The name of the judgment given against the plaintiff 
when he is unable to prove his case or when he fails to go to 
trial after his case is at issue. 

Notary Public. A person whose business it is to note and 
protest bills of exchange, and who also attests deeds and writ- 
ings to make them authentic. 

Nndtim pactum. An agreement without consideration, which, 
when not under seal, is void in law. 

Nuisance. Anything which unlawfully annoys or does damage 
to another. Nuisances may be either public or private. 

Nulla bona. A sheriffs return when there is no property to 
distrain upon. 

Nunc pro tunc. Literally, “now for then;” often so used in 
legal proceedings. 

Oath. A pledge or acknowledgment riven by a person that his 
statement or attestation is made under an immediate sense of 
his responsibility to God. 

Obiter dictum. A casual remark or opinion of a judge, not 
neeessary to or forming part of his judgment on the matter 
before him. 

Obligee. An individual for whose benefit an obligation is en- 
tered into. 

Obligor. He who enters into a bond or obligation. 

^OniiK probandi. The burden of proof. It is a legal principle 
that the issue in an aetion must be proved by the party who 
states an affirmative, not by the party who states a negative. 
The burden of proof, therefore, is on the former party. 

Ostensible Partner. A person whose name appears to the 
worid as a partner in a firm, but who may have no actual in- 
terest in the partnership. 

Ouster. The turning of a person out of possession of property. 

Outlawry. The act or process by which a person Is excluded 
from, or deprived of, the benefit of the laws, attended with a 
forfeiture of his goods to the State. 

Overt Act. An open act, capable of being manifested by legal 
proof. 

Oyer and Terminer. A commission directed to the judges 
and others, by virtue whereof they have power to hear and 
determine treasons, felonies, etc. 

O Yes A corruption of the French oyez , “hear ye!” The tbrm 
Is used by a public crier to enjoin silence and attention. 

Panel. A schedule or slip of parehment containing the names 
of such Jurors as have been returned by the sheriff to serve 
on trials. 

Parol. A word used to distinguish contracts which are made 
verbally, or in writing not under seal. 

ParMceps crinilnis. A participator in a crime. 

Partition. The dividing of lands heid together by several per- 
sons into distinet shares or parts. When the land is capable 
of division, it is sold. 

Patent Ambiguity. A matter of doubt appearing on the face 
of an instrument. 

Pawn. A delivery of goods and chattels, to be retained until a 
debt is discharged. 

Penance. An ecclesiastical punishment, varied according to 
the nature of the offenee,in which the penitent Is supposed to 
make satisfaction to the Church for the scandal he has given 
by his evil example. 

Pendente life. During litigation. 

Perj n ry. The offence committed by a person who, having sworn 
to tefi the truth in a matter pending in a court of justice, wil- 
fully and deliberately takes a false oath. 

Perpetnlty. Unlimited duration. 

Personal Estate or Personalty. Movable things, whether 
alive or dead, as distinguished from land, or Immovables, 
whieh are termed real estate. 

Plaint. Process by whieh actions are commenced in the infe- 
rior courts. • 

Plaintiff*. The complainant in an action or suit. 

Plea. The defendant’s answer to the plaintiffs declaration. 

Pleader. A lawyer who draws the pleadings in actions. 

Pleadings. The mutual allegations or statements which are 
made by the plaintiff and the defendant in an action. 

Piene admin istravlt. A plea by an executor or administrator 
that he has fully administered. 

Plongh bote. The wood which a tenant is entitled to take for 
the necessary repair of his ploughs, carts, etc. 

Postea. The endorsement on the record of a cause heard at 
nisi prixu , stating what has been done with respect to the 
record. 

Pound Breach. The indictable offence of breaking open a 
pound for the purpose of taking cattle therefrom. 

Prtecipe. An abstract of a WTit left with the officer at the time 
of issuing It. 

Premium pubicifise. A bond or consideration given to a 
previously virtuous woman by the person who has seduced her.' 

Pre-emption. The right of first buying. 

Prescription. A title acquired by use and time, and allowed 
by law. 

Presentment. The notice taken hy a grand jury or. Inquest 
o I any offence, etc., from their own knowledge or observation. 

/Primogeniture. The right of the eldest son to Inherit his 


ancestor's estate, to the exclusion of the younger son, whan 
the ancestor has died intestate. 

Privilege. An exemption from the general rules of iaw. It i? 
of two kinds: real, attaching to any place; and personal 
attaching to persons, as ambassadors, etc. 

Probate. The eopy of a will made out ou parchment, with s 
certificate of its having been proved. 

Process. A general term applied to formal judicial proceedings 

Prohibition. A writ issuing out of the superior courts direct- 
ing the judge of an inferior court not to proceed further in c 
suit. 

Pro rata. In proportion. 

Proviso. A condition inserted in a deed, on the performance 
whereof the validity of the deed frequently depends. 

Puisne. Younger, junior. The Judges and barons of the supe- 
rior courts, except the chiefs, are called puisne Judges and 
puisne barons in England. 

Qua me] iu se bene gesserit. A clause expressing that the 
party to whom an offiee is granted shall hold the same so long 
as he proper!) conducts himself 

Quash. To annul or eaneel. 

Quasi Contract. An implied contract. 

Quid pro quo. Giving one thing for another, being the mutual 
consideration in contracts. 

Quo warranto. An ancient writ, still In use, directed against 
- any person or corporation who usurps any office, franchise, or 
liberty, calling upon them to show by what authority they 
support their eiaim. 

Rack Rent. A rent of the full annual value of the land out of 
whieh it issues. 

Real Estate, or Realty. The term applied to land, in contra- 
distinction to personalty. 

Rebutter. The answer of the defendant to the surrejoinder of 
the plaintiff. 

Recaption. The aet of the owner of real or personal property 
by whieh he peaeeabiy retakes possession of property of whien 
he has been deprived. 

Recital. The formal statement of soma matter of fact In any 
deed or writing. 

Recognizance. An obligation of record which a man enters 
into, with condition to do some particular act. 

Record. An authentic testimony in writing, contained In rolls 
of parchment and preserved in a court of record. 

Recusant. Used In old statutes for one who separates from the 
Church as established by law. 

Redendum. The clause in a deed by which the grantor reserves 
something to himself. 

Re-entry, proviso for. A. stipulation in a lease that, on non- 
payment of rent or non-performance of the covenants, the 
lessor may re-enter. 

Reference. The submitting of any cause or matter to arbitra- 
tion ; also, the act of sending any matter by a eourt of equity 
to a master or other officer to ascertain facts and report to the 
eonrt. 

Register. A book wherein things are registered for preservation. 

Registrars. Officers having custody of a Registry, such as the 
registrars of births, marriages, ana deaths. 

Rejoinder. The answer of a defendant In an action to the 
plaintiff’s reply. 

Release. A form of conveyance ; also, an acquittance under seal 
of a debt or other obligation. 

Remainder. A vested or contingent estate or interest In land, 
to take effect on the determination of a prior estate created at 
the same time. 

Remanel. A term used when a eause set down for triai at a 
particular session or sitting is postponed. 

Rent. The annual return made by the tenant to his landlord, 
which may be either money, labor, or provisions. 

Replevin. The name of the action brought to recover the pos- 
session of chattels which have been unlawfully taken from the 
plaintiff.., 

Repi leal ion (now Reply). The plaintiffs answer to the defend- 
ant’s defence. 

Reprieve. A suspension of the execution of sentence of death 
on a criminal. 

Rescue. A resistance against lawful authority ; as, for instance, 
the violently taking away a man who is under legal arrest. 

Rcsidnary Devisee. The person to whom the testator devises 
the remainder of his lands, not otherwise disposed of. 

Residnary Legatee. A legatee to whom is bequeathed the 
residue or remainder of a testator’s personal estate, after pay- 
ment of all legacies, claims, and demands. 

Residue or Residuary Estate. The portions of a testator’s 
estate not specially disposed of. 

Res Integra. An entire thing ; a matter not yet decided on. 

Respondentia. Money borrowed, not upon the vessel (which is 
bottomry), but upon the goods therein ; the borrower personally 
is bound to answer the contract. 

Rest. A pause in an acconnt between a debtor and a creditor, in 
striking periodical balances. 

Retainer. A' fee given to counsel to secure hla services ; the act 
of withholding what one has in one'a own hands by virtue of 
some right or lien. 

Retnrn of a Writ. The certificate of the sheriff, made to the 
court, of what he has done toward the execution of any writ 
directed to him. 
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Reversal. The making a judgment void in consequence of 
some error in the same. 

Reversion. The residue of an estate left in the grantor, and 
returning to him or his heirs after the grant is determined. 

Rider. A kind of aeheduie or writing annexed to a document, 
which cannot well be incorporated in tho body of it. 

Roll. A schedule or sheet of parchment on which iegai proceed- 
ings are entered. 

Rule. An order made by the court at the instance of one of the 
parties in an action. It may be either a rule absolute, or 
merely a ruie nisi or to show causp. 

Rules of Court. The rules framed by the Judges for regulating 
the practice of the different courts of law. 

Scandal. Rumor calculated to injure one’s reputation. 

Schedule. A list or Inventory of things. 

Scienter. Knowingly. 

Scire Facias. A Judicial writ founded on matter of public 
record, Judicial or non-indieiai, used to give notice to some 
party interested. It Is the writ used to repeal letters patent, 
and may be used to repeal the charter of a corporation. 

Scrivener. One intrusted with other men’s moneys to put out 
for them, and for which he charges a commission or bonus. An 
ancient term applied to conveyancers. 

Security for Costs. When the plaintiff resides out of the 
jurisdiction of the court, the defendant may require him to 
give security for costs. 

Sccas. Otherwise. 

Se Defendendo. A plea for a party charged with the death of 
another person, alleging that he was driven to do what he did 
in his own defenee. 

Seisin. Possession of a freehold estate. Seisin in deed la when 
actual possession is obtained; seisin in law is a right to lands 
of which actual possession has not been obtained. 

Separate Estate. Real or personal property settled upon a 
married woman, and which she may dispose of as if she were 
a single woman. 

Similiter. A set form of words In an action bv which one party 
signifies his acceptance of the issue tendered by hia opponent. 
Now superseded by “joinder of issue.” 

Simony. The corrupt presentation to any one of an ecclesiastical 
benefice, for money, gift, or reward. 

Simple Contract. An agreement entered Into verbally, or by 
writing not under seal. 

Slander. The malieious defamation of a man by word of mouth, 
analogous to libel, which is slander by writing. 

Son assftiiltdemense. A plea, in an aetion for assault, that 
the defendant did the act complained of In hia own defence. 

Special Case. A mode of raising a point of law for the opinion 
of the court on an agreed written statement of the facts. 

Special Jury. A jury composed of Individuals above the rank 
of ordinary freeholders. 

■Special Performance. A remedy In equity, to compel the 
performance of a contract according to its terms, instead of 
proceeding at law to recover damages merely. 

Special Pleading. When the pleadings in an action are not in 
the ordinary form, but are of a more complex character, they 
are termed special pleadings. 

States Evidence. The terra applied when an accomplice In the 
commission of a crime gives evidence In the hope of receiving 
a pardon for himself. 

Stirpes. Taking property by representation is called succession 
per stirpes, as contradistinguished from per capita, which aig- 
niflea taking it by one’s own right. 

S:ibpcena. A writ used for the purpose of compelling wltneasea 
to attend and give evidence. 

;SufTerancc. A tenant at sufferance is a person who acquired 
the possession of lands by right, and holds over after hia right 
is determined. 

Summons, Writ ©f. The process used for the commencement 
of certain actions in the courts of law. 

Supersedeas. A command to stay some ordinary proceedings 
at law, on good eause ahown. 

Surrejoinder. An answer to the rejoinder of the defendant in 
action. « 

Syngrapli. A deed ot bond under hand and aeal of all the 
parties. 

Tenancy. The holding of property under tenure. 

Vcn Ant. One who holds lands or tenementa by any kind of title, 
whether hy purchase, Inheritance, for life, for years, or at will. 

Tender. A legal tender ia an unconditional offer to pay a debt, 
which, if refused, maybe afterward pleaded In bar to an action. 


Tenement. Property held hy a tenant; it comprises ianda, 
houses, and every apecles of real property whieh may be 
hoiden. 

Tenure. The mode by whieh an estate in lands is held. 

Termor. A tenant who holds lands for a fixed and ascertained 
period of time. 

Testamentary Guardian. A person appointed by a father in 
his will to be the guardian of his child. 

Testator or Testatrix. The maker of a will. 

Teste. The clause at the bottom of a writ, beginning with the 
word “ Witness,” is so called. 

Theft bote. When a party who has been robbed, and knowing 
the felon, takes his goods again or receives other amende, upon 
agreement not to prosecute. 

Title. The evidence of the right which a person baa to the pos- 
session of property. 

Traverse. A plea whieh denies the truth of some part of the 
plaintiff’s statement of claim in an aetion. 

Trespass. Any wrong or damage done by one man to another, 
whether it relates to his person or property; but It usually 
signifies a wrongful entry on another man’s premises. 

Trover. The form of action used to try a disputed question of 
property in goods or chattels, in whien the plaintiff can only 
recover damages, and not the goods or chattels themseivea. 

True Bill. The words indorsed upon an indictment by a grand 
jury when satisfied that the charge against the offender is made 
out. 

Trust. A trust exists where a party, called the eestui-qnc-trust, 
has a right in equity to the beneficial enjoyment of property 
the legal ownersnipof which is vested in another, who is hence 
called a trustee. 

Under-lease. A lease granted by one who is himself only a 
lessee of the premises under-iet. 

Under-lessee. The person to whom an under-lease is granted. 

Unliquidated Damage. Damages not fixed or ascertained, 
and which require therefore to be estimated by a jury. 

Use. A right to the beneficial enjoyment of land nominally vested 
in another. 

Usury. The extortion of unlawful gain; the taking more for the 
use of money than is allowed by law. 

Value Received. The words usually appearing in bills of ex- 
change and promissory notea*. 

Venditioni exponas. A writ directed to the sheriff, com- 
manding him to sell goods which he has taken possession of 
under a writ of fieri facias, and which remain m hia hands 
unsold. 

Venue. The county in which an action at law ia Intended to be 
tried. 

Verdict. A verdict is the unanimous judgment or opinion of the 
jury on the issue of fhet submitted to them. 

VI et arm is (with foree and arms). Words formerly used in in- 
dictments to express the charge of a forcible and violent com- 
mitting of any crime or trespass. 

Viva voce. By word of mouth. 

Voir dire. An examination of a witness to teat his competency 
is termed an “ examination in the voir dire.” 

Voluntary Conveyance or Hefilement. A settlement or 
conveyance made without any valuable consideration. 

Waifs. Stolen goods which the thief has thrown away and left 
behind him ; also goods found, but claimed by nobody. 

Ward. An infant under the guidance and protection of a 
guardian. 

Ward of Court. An infant with reference to whoae property a 
ault haa been instituted in chancery. A ward ought not to 
marry without leave of the court. Any person marrying a 
ward without such leave is guilty of a contempt of court, and 
can he punished hy imprisonment. 

Warrant. An authority or preeept from a justice, commanding 
the apprehension of an offender or a aearch to be made for 
atoien goods. 

Warrant of Attorney. An authority given by any one to an 
attorney-at-law to appear and plead for him, or to suffer judg- 
ment to pass against him by confessing the action. 

Warranty. Aa applied to goods and chattels, warranty may be 
either expressed or implied ; the implied warranty only extends 
to the title of the vendor. If that proves deficient, the pur- 
chaser may demand satisfaction from the seller. 

Watercourse, Right of. A right to an uninterrupted flow of 
water. 

Way, Right of. The right of going over another man’s ground 
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Abandonment. In marine Insurance, the relinquishment to 
the insurer, in a case of loss, of whatever may be saved. 

Accepter. A person who, hy accepting a biii of exchange, hinds 
himself to pay it. 

Accommodation Bill. A hill accepted by a second party as 
an accommodation. 


Account Current. A statement of transactions between two 
parties in a Dr. and Cr. form. 

Account of Charge and Diacharge. A chancery form 
where the items of charge are classified on one side, while those 
of discharge on the other aide ahow how they are accounted 
for. 
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Aee«ant Sales. A specification of the quantities and valne of 
merchandise aold, the charges, and the net proceeds. 

Accumulation. The investment of revenue as capital. 

Acquittance. A receipt for money or a debt, and discharge in 
writing. 

Acts of Bankruptcy. Acts or events held as evidences of 
bankruptcy. 

Adjudication. (Scotch.) An action of execution against herit- 
able or real property. 

Adjustment. In marine insurance, a stated account of loss 
which Is recoverable from underwriters. 

Ad Valorem. According to value. 

Advance. Money paid for goods before delivery, or when con- 
signed, before sale. 

Adventure. A shipment by a merchant for his own benefit. 

Advice. Information by letter. 

Advowson. The right of presentation to a benefice. 

Affidavit. A statement on oath. 

Affirmation. A solemn statement without oath. 

Affreightment. A contract for the hire of a ship or some part 

Agio. The premium paid for a better sort of money above an 
inferior. 

Amortizement. (French.) The annual sinking fund necessary 
to redeem a principal sum. 

Annuities Certain. Annuities payable during a fixed term. 

Annuities on Lives. Annuities depending on one or more 
lives. 

Appraisement. The estimate of a sworn valuer. 

Appropriation in Aid. (English.) A term applied to the pub- 
lic funds which arise from the sale of old stores and from extra 
receipts of the preceding year, and which are abated upon the 
estimates submitted to Parliament for the existing year. 

Arbitration. A contract referring disputed matters * the de- 
cision of a uintrai party. 

Arbitration of Exchange. The operation of converting the 
currency of one country into that or another. 

Arrestment. (Scotch.) Attaching a fund or other movable prop- 
erty until a debt has been satisfied. 

Aaaetg. A general term for property possessed, in distinction to 
liabilities. 

Asst gnats. The depreciated paper money of France after the 
Revolution of 1789. 

isiump*dt. (English.) A voluntary promise by which a man 
assumes to pay something to another or to perform some ser- 
vice ; also an action for breach of contract. 

Assn ran ce. An engagement to aecnre the payment of a sum 
on the death of an individual, the consideration being a stip- 
ulated single or an annual payment. 

Attachment. (English.) The act by which a creditor may seize 
the effects of his debtor. 

Audi t. A scrutiny of accounts by persons duly authorized to ex- 
amine and report. 

Average. In marine insurance, a term for losses at sea, when 
not total. Particular average is partial damage occasioned by 
shipwreck or accident to the ship or cargo; general average fe 
the loss by sacrifice mady for the safety of a ship or cargo, and 
for whose indemnification all concerned are bound to con- 
tribute. 

Avoirdnpois. The system of weights used in commerce. 

Backwardation. A stock exchange term for the consideration 
given to delay the delivery of stock or shares when the price 
Is lower for time than for money. 

Bailment. Adeliveryof goods for some particular purpose or 
as a deposit upon a contract, expressed or implied, that after the 
purpose has been completed they shall be returned to the bailor 
or his order, or kept until he reclaims them. 

Balance. In accounts, the sum required to equalize debits and 
credits. 

Balance of Trade. The difference between the exports and 
imports of a country ; an excess in the exports is called & favor- 
able balance, since it tends to bring in bullion ; an excess of the 
imports is calied an unfavorable balance, since it tends to draw 
out bullion. 

Balance-sheet . A ledger abstract, exhibiting on the one aide 
the gross property of a concern, and on the other side its bills 
and debts payable, etc. The difference is the net stock or net 
deficiency at the period of balance. 

Banco. A European term for the bank-money of Hamhurg and 
other places. 

Bank. A depository for money; an institution for dealing in 
money and for facilitating remittances from place to place. 

Bankrupt. A person unable to meet the demands of his cred- 
itors. 

Barratry. Any fraudulent or uni awful act of the master or crew 
of a vessel without consent of the owner, by which the ship or 
cargo may be lost or forfeited. 

Barter. The exchange of one commodity for another without 
reference to money. 

Batta. An Indian term for percentage or allowance. 

Bear. A stock exchange term for one who sells with a view of 
buying back at a lower price before the time fixed for a settle- 
ment. 

Bill. (English.) In equity, a declaration of the wrong for which 
a plaintiff claims redress. Bill in Parliament la the proposal or 
draft of an act before it is passed into a law. 


Bill of Entry. A schedule of goods entered at the custom 
house. 

Bill of Exchange. An order from one person to another to 
pay a certain sum of money to the party named in the bill. 

Bill of Health. A certificate furnished to a ship, communicat- 
ing with a country affected by contagion, by the health author- 
ities of the port, exempting it, when clean, from quarantine, but 
when suspected or foul, subjecting it to quarantine for a suitable 
period. 

Bill of Lading. A negotiable instrument given by a ship-mas 
ter In acknowledgment of goods received on board. 

Btnof Parcels. A specification given to the purchaser of good* 

BUI of Sale. A contract under seal whereby a man transfers to 
another the Interest he has in goods. 

Bill of Si$ht. A form of customs entry by which goods whose 
description is wanting may be landed for examination. 

Bill of Store. A form of customs entry for re-exportation ; alae 
a license for ship-stores to pass free. 

Billon. A composition of gold and silver alloyed with copper. 

Board. The managers of a public department or commercial 
company in their coliective and official capacity. 

Bond. A deed by which one party obliges himself, his heirs, etc 
to pay money, generally with interest, at a certain time or under 
certain circumstances. 

Bonding System. The system under which imported goods 
are allowed to be stored, with facilities for sorting and transfer- 
ring, in a warehouse licensed under a customs bond, without 
payment of duties until taken out for consumption. 

Bonn*. An extra allowance or'divldend to the shareholders of# 
company. 

Book-Debt. A debt of goods sold, whose evidence is the entry 
in the books of the seller. 

Book-keepi ng. The method of recording mercantile account* . 

Bottomry. A contract of loan on the security of a ship and itc 
owners, repayahle at the end of the voyage. 

Bongbt and Sold Note. A note of the sale of goods by a 
broker. 

Bonnty. A premium for the encouragement of a particular 
commercial business or manufacture. 

Brassage. Charges for mint expenses. 

Brokerage. The percentage of a broker for his services in the 
purchase or sale of commodities. 

Bnbbie. A chimerical or fraudulent business enterprise. 

Budget. (English.) The annual estimates of the public revenue 
and expenditure submitted to the House of Commons. 

Bnll. A stock exchange term for one who buys to sell again at a 
higher price before the time fixed for a settlement. Opposed 
to Bear ( q . v .). 

Bullion. Uncoined gold or silver. 

Capias. A writ of arrest. The Capias ad Satisfaciendum (or Ca Sa) 
commands the defendant to be taken and kept till his debt be 
paid. 

Capital. The original stock of a trader or company. 

Capital. In political economy, wealth employed In productive 
operations. Circulating or noating capiku includes those com- 
modities (or the command over them) whose whole cost is 
returned to the producer out of the annual income of the 
country ; fixed capital comprises all building, roads, railroad*, 
machinery, improvements of the soil, etc. which facilitate pro- 
duction, but which return to the owner only rent, interest, or 
dividends. 

Casta. Money of circulation. 

Cash-Credit. In banking, an acconnt, with sureties, under 
which a party is empowered to pass cheques on the bank to an 
amount agreed upon. 

Cantlonry. (Scotch). An engagement or obligation as surety 
for another. 

Caveat. A restraining notice. 

Certificate. In bankruptcy, a testimonial that the bankrupt 
has conformed to the law, and authorizing his discharge. 

Cessio Bon ©rum. (Scotch). A remedial process to a debtor 
against imprisonment on the surrender of his property to hi* 
creditors. 

Cestni qne Trnst. (English). He to whose use or benefit an- 
other man is seized of lands, etc. Cestui que vie, he for whose 
life any lands, etc. are granted. 

Charter. Letters patent from the supreme authority granting 
privileges to companies, corporations, etc.; also a written 
record of things done between parties. 

Charter-party. A deed by which a whole or part of a ship is 
let for a determined voyage. 

Chattels. All goods, movable and immovable, except such as 
are in the nature of freehold. 

Cheque or Cheek. A written order upon a banker for the pay- 
ment of a specified aum to a person named or to the bearer. 

Chose In Action. A thing not in possession, but which a man 
may legally claim. 

Circnlar Note. A banker’s bill made payable at a number of 
cities or foreign banks, for the convenience of travellers. 

Circulating Medium. Everything which serves as a mode 
of payment. 

Circulation of a Bank. The notea Issued by It 

Civil LI at. (English.) An annual aum granted for the mitntfr 
nance and dignity of the Crown. 
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Clear Days. In lawsuits, those exclusive of the day of serving 
the process and the day of hearing. 

Clearing-. In banking, a device by which accounts between 
bankers are daily adjusted by the cancellation of their mutual 
cheques, the residuary balance being alone paid in money. 

Clearing a Ship. Registering its name and cargo in the books 
of the custom-house before sailing. 

Clearing House. The locality wherejjank clearances are per- 
formed. 

Cl on*. A small fixed abatement on certain goods on their sale. 

Covket. A customs warrant furnished on the entry of export 
goods, in evidence of their having paid duty or of being duty- 
free. 

Cognovit Actionem. (English.) Where a defendant acknowl- 
edges the cause of action to be just. 

Coin. Metallic money stamped by the government. 

Collateral Security. That which is indirect, or over and 
above the principal obligation. 

Commandite. See SocifeTk 

Commission. An agent’s percentage for the aale of commod- 
ities. 

Conr^any. An association of two or more persons In partner- 

Compositlon with Creditors. An agreement by which 
creditors take a proportion in lieu of the whole of their 
claims, and acquit the debtor. 

Concession. (French.) A public grant or privilege to parties 
termed concessionaires. 

Consignment. The transmission of merchandise by an indi- 
vidual in one place, termed the consignor, to an individual in 
another place, termed the consignee , to be at his disposal under 
certain conditions. 

Consolidated Fnnd. A term applied in the British national 
accounts, since 1786, to the aggregation of the various revenues 
or fhnds chargeable with the payment of certain annuities due 
to the public. 

Consols. An English stock exchange term for the 3 per cent, 
consolidated annuities. 

Consumption. In political economy, the destruction, wholly 
or in part, of any portions of wealth. Productive consumption is 
the empioyment or consumption of wealth hy the capitalist 
with a view to future production ; unproductive consumption is 
the consumption of wealth for subsistence and enjoyment, hut 
not with a view to profit. 

Contango or Contlnnntlon. A stock exchange term for' the 
sum paid per share, or per cent., for carrying over the settle- 
ment of shares, etc. from one account day to another. 

Coupons. Dividend warrants appended to bonds, which are 
severally cut off for presentation as they fall due. 

Course of Exchange. The proceedings regulating exchange. 

Credit. An engagement to pay instead of actual payment; in a 
general sense, confidence in pecuniary conditions. 

Credit Fonder. (French.) Credit on land, a term applied in 
France to a financial institution for making loans upon land 
and real property. 

Credit Moblller. (French.) Credit on personal effects or respon- 
sibility ; a term applied to a kind of bank established to make 
advances upon movable or personal property, shares, public 
ftinds, etc. 

Cn rrency. Coin, notes, and all other instruments by whose aid 
commodities are interchanged. 

Customs. Duties on exports or imports. 

Days of Grace. The number of days allowed to take up a note 
or hlli after the expiration of the date expressed. 

Dead Freight. The damage payable by one who engages to 
load a ship fully, and fails to do so. 

Dead Weight. (English.) A term applied to an advance hy the 
Bank of England to government on account of military pen- 
sions : also to the aggregate of the fixed annual burden of any 
concern. 

Debenture. A customs certificate for drawback ; also, a certif- 
icate of mortgage or loan on public works, or of a general 
mortgage debt based upon a number of private properties. 

Del Credere Guarantee. An engagement by an agent for the 
solvency of persons who deal with him in the concerns of his 
principal. 

Demurrage. The time taken to load or unload a ship heyond 
that originally stipulated ; also, the compensation which the 
freighter has to pay for such detention. 

Demurrer. A check to an action upon a legal objection which 
must be determined before further procedure. 

Derelict. A ship forsaken. 

Dettnne. See Trover. 

Deviation. In marine insurance, sufficient divergence from 
the route of the voyage to discharge the risk of the under- 
writer. 

Diligence. (Scotch.) The means by which the law enforces 
obligations. 

Discount. An allowance made for the payment of money 
before it is due. 

Distringas. (English.) A writ to distrain a man for debt, or for 
his appearance at a certain time. 

Dividend. The portion of any Joint profit or fund shared be- 
tween the owners or stockholders. 

Doek Warrant. A certificate of goods lodged in a dock-ware- 
house. 

locket. A short certificate, summary, or memorandum. 


Document Bill. A draft accompanied and secured by a bill of 
lading and an insurance policy. 

Draff*. A petty commercial allowance now nearly obsolete. 

Draft. An order from one man to another directing the payment 
of money. 

Drawback. The repayment of duty on goods on their exporta- 
tion. 

Drawer. Drawee. One who draws a draft, or the party to 
whom the order is addressed. 

Dunnage. Loose wood placed in a ship’s hold to prop the 
cargo. 

Echeance. (French.) Expiration; the time to elapse before a 
bill falls due. 

Effective. A Continental term for coin, in contradistinction to 
paper money. 

Ejectment. An action for the recovery of lands, houses, etc. 

Elegit. (English.) A writ to take in execution, but not to sell, 
the effects of a debtor. 

Endowment. The assurance of a sum payable when an indi- 
vidual shall attain any particular year or age. 

Entrepot. A port or place into which goods are imported and 
stored for re-exportation to some other place. 

Eqnl table Estate. The right or interest held by one for whose 
benefit a trust is created. 

Equitable Mortgage. A mortgage created hy the depositing 
by the owner of an estate of the title-deeds relating to It with 
his hanker or other creditor, as a pledge for the repayment of 
the loan or deht. 

Estoppel. A bar to an action arising from a man’s own act or 
deed. 


Exchange. The process of settling accounts between distant 
parties. 

Exchequer. (English.) A crown revenue court, divided anciently 
into two parts— one a court of record for determining causes 
touching these revenues: the other employed in the receiving 
and paying of money. The latter now constitutes the depart- 
ment of the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Exchequer Bill*. (English.) Treasury bills issued under the 
sanction of Parliament. 


Excise. A tax on home productions or manufactures. 
Exemplification of letters patent, etc. A transcript under 
the great seal, which may be pleaded as If it were the original. 


Exlgl Facias. A writ issued in absence of a defendant, charg- 
ing him to appear upon pain of outlawry. 

Expectation of Effe. In annuities, the average of forthcom- 
ing years in the life of an individual. 

Factor. A mercantile agent intrusted with the possession and 
disposal of property- 

Factory. (Scotch.) See Mandate. 

Factory System A term used in reference to establishments 
employing numerous persons for manufacturing purposes. 

Falsifying. Inserting in an account an item or charge which 
is wrong. 

Fee. A right in perpetuity. 

Fee Farm Rent. (English.) A rent reserved upon a grant in 
fee. if not less than one-fourth of the value of the lands. If 
of less value, it is a rent-charge. 

Fendlty. (Scotch.) The fixed rent payable for land to the supe- 
rior hy the holder or vassal 


Finrs Prices. (Scotch.) Average prices of corn, yearly fixed in 
counties hy sheriff juries, and which regulate all express or 
implied agreements at such prices. 

Flat. A judicial order for making out and allowing certain pro- 
cesses, 

Fieri Factas. A writ after judgment, to levy on the goods of 
the defendant for the amount of debt. 

Fine. A penalty, forfeit, or money paid for any exemption or 
liberty. 

Firm. The style or title of a mercantile company. 

Foreclosure. A term used to express the barring the equity of 
redemption in mortgages. 


Forthcoming. (Scotch.) An accessory action of adjudication 
of movables following arrestment. 

Funding. The system of raising public loans by granting per- 
petual annuities, redeemable generaliy on certain terms by the 

Funds. The obligations or securities for the funded portion of 
the public debt. 

Garnishee. A person in whose hands money is attached; so 
called because he has had garnishment , or warning, not to pav 
to the defendant. y J 


Glnt of Commodities. The condition arising when, from the 
superabundance of supply or the diminution of demand, the 
quantity of commodifies in the market greatly exceeds the 
quantity wanted hy purchasers. 

Goodwill. That advantage of a trade which arises from the 
situation or business of an establishment. 

Grassnm. (Scotch.) A fine paid for a lease. 

Ground Annual. (Scotch.) A fixed rent payable for church 
lands ; also for building-ground, etc. 

Guarantee. An engagement for some debt, or the performance 
of some duty, in case of the failure of the person who is pri- 
marily responsible. 

Guild. An ancient term for a mercantile corporation orinduf- 
trial association. 
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Holograph. (Scotch.) A document in the handwriting of the 
grantor. 

Homologation. (Scotch.) An express or implied ratification 
of an engagement in itself invalid. 

Honor. In bills of exchange, regularity In acceptance and pay- 
ment. 

Hoondec. In Indian commerce, a native bili of exchange. 

Hypothec*. A lien over peroonal property, the custody of 
which does not pass to the holder of the security, bnt remains 
with the proprietor. 

Hypothecation. A pledge without possession by the pledgee. 

Imprest Moneys. (English.) A term applied to moneys issued 
by government to storekeepers and other public agents until 
accounted for. 

Indenture. A writing containing some contract, agreement, or 
conveyance. It was formerly indented at the top, so as to cor- 
respond to another part with the same contents. 

Indorse, Indorser. To write one’s name on the back of a 
note ; the party who indorses It. 

Inhibition. (Scotch.) A writ prohibiting a debtor from alien- 
ating heritage or from contracting debt, to the prejudice of the 
creditor inhibiter. 

InJ unction. The restraint of any act by which injustice or fraud 
may be perpetrated. 

Inlake. A deficiency in the weight or quantity of goods, arising 
as an accident of trade. 

Insolvency. A general inability to pay debts. 

Ins n ranee. A contract by which one party, in consideration 
of a premium^ undertakes to indemnify another party against 

loss. 

Interest. The consideration for the loan or use of money. 
Simple interest is that which is reckoned only upon the princi- 
pal sum lent; compound interest Is that reckoned not only 
upon the principal sum lent, but also on its interest as it be- 
comes due. 

Interpleader. A bill of interpleader in equity la where a per- 
son is indebted to one of the r Jties in a suit, and desires that, 
by their interpleading, he may be safe in the payment. See 
Multiplepoinding. 

Invoice. An inventory of the quantity and price of goods sold 
or consigned. 

Jerquing-. The search of a ship to ascertain if any unentered 
goods are on board. 

Jettison. Casting overboard any part of a ship or its contents, 
for the preservation of the remainder. 

Joint Ad ventnre. A limited partnership confined to a par- 
ticular speculation, voyage, or trade operation. 

Joint Stock Company. A company contradistinguished from 
ordinary partnerships, the administration being vested in 
certain officers ot directors, the individual partners having 
no power to deal with the public, and the shares being trans- 
ferable. Vice Soci£t£. 

Journal. A technical summary of the primary records of a mer- 
chant, preparatory to their being entered in the ledger. 

Judgment Debts. A judgment, in law, is a species of security 
created over personal goods, usually with the assent of the 
debtor, by means of a warrant of attorney. Judge's order, or 
cognovit. This, when entered up, enables the creditor at any 
time to issue execution against the goods, and by their sale to 
seek to realize his debt. 

Knot. A division of the log-line equivalent to one nautical mile. 

Labor. In political economy, the exertions of human beings 
employed for the purpose of production. 

Lnc. An Indian term for 100,000. 

Laches. Such negligence as involves the forfeiture of the legal 
rights of a party. 

Lay Days. The time allowed for loading and unloading a ship. 

Leakage. An allowance for waste or loss of liquids. 

Ledger. A book containing a methodical summary of all a mer- 
chant’s accounts and their results. 

Letter or Power of Attorney. A deed authorizing one per- 
son to act for another. 

Letter of Credit. A letter authorizing the person addressed to 
advance money or fiirniah goods to another, on the credit of 
the writer. 

Letter of Marque. A license authorizing a ship to act as a 
privateer. 

Letters Patent. An instrument or deed under the great seal, 
enabling a person to do or to enjoy some special privilege. 

Levari Facias. A writ for levying a sum upon the effects of a 
defendant. 

Liabilities. A comprehensive term for all the pecuniary obli- 
gations, whether direct or indirect, of an individual or com- 
pany. 

Lien. A right to retain property legitimately in one's possession 
until a debtahali be paid or an engagement be performed. 

Limitation. In commercial law, the expiry of a right through 
lapse of time. 

Log Book. A ship’s journal. 

Mandate. (Scotch.) A contract empowering a person to manage 
any business for another without hire ; now almost superseded 
by Factory , or agency for hire. 

Manifest. The specification of a ship’s cargo and passengers. 

Heditatio Fugue Warrant. (Scotch.) A warrant to imprison a 
debtor, competent on proof of his intention to abscond from 
Scotland, analogous to the English writ ne exeat regno. 


Mint. The place where money is coined. 

Mintage. The duty paid for coinage. 

Misfeasance. A misdeed. 

Money. Coin— usually gold, silver, copper, bronze, etc— stamped 
by pubiic authority. 

Monopoly. The exclusive privilege of dealing in or manufac- 
turing any particular commodity. 

Mont de Pi6t6. A benevolent loan institution in Paria. 

Mortgage. A pledge of lands or tenements by a debtor or 
mortgagor for money borrowed from the creditor or mortgng". 
to be the property of the creditor if the money be not paid ;.t 
the time agreed upon, but which, by legal construction, remui ns 
for a time liable to the equity of redemption. A mortgage of per- 
sonal goods is termed a conditional bill of sale. 

Multiplepoinding. ( Scotch . ) Doubie distress, an action chiefly 
used for settling competitions for a movable, analogous to the 
English bill of interpteader. 

Ne Exeat Regno. (English.) A writ to restrain a person from 
leaving the kingdom without license. 

Negotiable Inurnment. A term applied to a document 
where the legal right to the property secured by it is transfer- 
able from one person to another by its delivery. 

Nisi Prio9. A commission to Justices of assize empowering 
them to try issues of fact by jury. 

Nonfeasance. An offence of omission. 

Noting of a Bill. The notarial marking and registration pre- 
liminary to the extension of a protest. 

Obligations. (French.) Annuity bonds reimbursable by lot. 

Omnium. (English.) A stock exchange term for the whole of 
the stocks of which a government loan consists, when secur- 
ities of two or more descriptions— as consols and terminable 
annuities— are given for each £100 in money. 

Open Policy. See Policy. 

Option*. A class of stock exchange transactions which are 
described as a put and call or a put or call. A put and call is 
where a person gives so much per cent, for the option of buy- 
ing or selling so much stock on a certain fixed day, at a price 
fixed the day the option money Is given. A pvt is when a per- 
son gives so much for the option of selling under a like condi- 
tion; and a call is when ao much is given for the option of 
buying only. 

Outcome. Superabundant measure of goods, arising as an inci- 
dent of trade or by allowance of the wholesale dealer. 

Paper Money. Notes printed by pubiic authority aa the equiv- 
alent of coin. 

Par of Exchange. The expression in the currency of one 
country of that Bum which is equivalent to a given sum taken 
as the standard of comparison in another country. 

Participation. (French.) A kind of commercial association 
recognized in France, consisting simply in two or more persona 
joining in one or several determinate commercial speculations. 

Partnership. The association of two or more persons in 
one business. 

Permit. An excise passport. 

Perpetuity. An annuity which is to continue for ever. 

Petty Average. An allowance for towing, beaconage, etc.; 
now usually included in the freight of a ship. 

Pix. (English.) A box in which samples of coin struck at the 
mint are preserved for comparison with the Exchequer Stand- 
ard, termed trial of the pix. 

Plant. A comprehensive term applied to the warehouses, leases, 
tools, engines, and fixtures of a concern. 

Pledge. Anything put in pawn. 

Poinding. (Scotch.) An adjudication and sale of movables for 
debt. 

Policy. The deed embodying the contract of insurance. 

Post Obit Bond. A bond payable only after death. 

Premium. The sum given for the share of an undertaking 
above its original value. 

Premium. In Insurance, the consideration given by the party 
protected to the insurer. 

Prescription. Custom continued till it has the force of law. 

Prescription. (Scotch.) A legal presumption of abandonment, 
or of satis faction, of an obligation by lapse of time. 

Price. Value expressed in money. The natural price of a com- 
modity at any place and time is that which will pay the coat 
of its production. 

Price-Cnrrent. A list of the market prices of merchandise. 

Primage, or Hat Money. A small allowance for the ship- 
master’s care of goods ; now generally included in the freight 

Probate. The exhibiting and proving of a will before a judge 
or register of wills. 

Procuration. Acting through an agent, manager, or proeuro 
toru. When one hecomes party to a bill by the subscription of 
his agent duly authorized by power of attorney, letter of pro- 
curation, or otherwise, he la said to act by procuration. 

Production* In political economy, the creation of objects 
which constitute wealth. 

Profit. The surplus produce which remains to the capitalist 
after replacing his capital ; the ratio which that surplus bear 
to the capital itself is the rate of profit. 

Promissory Note. A written promise to pay from one man to 
another upon a certain date. 

Prompt. A short fixed period of credit allowed on the aaie o£ 
some commodities. 
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Pto Rata. A term applied to payments by parties proportional 
to their Interests. 

Protest of a Bill. A notarial declaration, on presentment, 
that the bill has been presented, has not been accepted or paid, 
and that the bill-holder is to enforce payment against all tne 
parties to it. 

Quarantine. A probationary confinement and Interruption of 
intercourse to which ships, with their crews, passengers, and 
cargoes, are subjected when coming from a country afflicted 
with or suspected of contagion. 

Quid Pro Quo. Giving one thing for another. 

Quit Rent. (English.) A small rent payable by tenants of 
manors, and by which they go free. 

Rack Rent. The full yearly value of the land or house rented. 

Re-ass ii ranee. The protection of an insurer by other insurers 
against the risk he has undertaken. 

Rebate. A deduction from a stipulated price or sum. 

Recognizance, The judicial acknowledgment of a former 
debt upon record, etc. 

Rcconpe. In law, the keebing back or stopping something 
which is due, as a claim for damages. 

Re-cxchnnge. The damage arising from the dishonor of a bill 
of exchange, and the necessity of the bill-holders having 
recourse back to the place of drawing. 

Registry Cert I II cate. A parchment document delivered to a 
shipmaster, testifying to tne ownership, name, burden, master, 
ana port of registry; it is the proof of the vessel being en- 
titled to the privileges of the nation to which it belongs. 

Release. An instrument whereby a person quits and renounces 
that which he before possessed ; also, an English deed of con- 
veyance, etc. 

Remedy of the Mtnt. Action in reference to coinage. 

Rent. An annual payment by one party for any property held 
of another party. 

Rent. In political economy, that which is received for the use 
of the natural and inherent powers of land, being the excess 
of the value of the whole produce above what is necessary to 
pay the wages of the labor and the profits of the capital em- 
ployed in cultivation. 

Rent Charge. See Fee Farm Rent. 

Rente. (French.) A term synonymous with annuity In the fhnd- 

* ing system of France. 

Replevin. An action founded upon a distress taken wrong- 
fully. 

Reprises. Abatements or deductions. 

Reserve. Profit set aside or retained to meet some fhture pur- 
pose or contingency. 

Respondent In. A contract of loan under which goods In a ship 
are hypothecated to the lender, as in Bottomry. 

Rest. A term applied both to the period of stock-taking and bal- 
ancing of a merchant and to the balance of undivided profit 
at that period. 

Rctenue. A French term fer the mint charge on coins. 

Revenue. That portion of his wealth which a person may an- 
nually consume without injury to his permauent resources. 
It consists of the rents of land, the wages of labor, and the 
profits of stock. 

Revision. In life assurance, an annuity or sum which is not 
payable until some circumstances happen, or cease to happen, 
which are named in the agreement. 

Salvage. A recompense to those b^ whose means a ship or mer- 
chandise has been saved from shipwreck, fire, or capture. 

Salvage Rosses. In marine insurance, the loss incurred when 
goods are saved, but are sold short of their destination, being 
unfit for reshipment. 

&dre Factas. A writ calling a man to show cause why the exe- 
cution of a judgment should not be made out. 

Scrip. A stock exchange abbreviation of tbe term “subscrip- 
tion.” applied to stocks given in exchange fora loan until ail 
the instalments are paid. 

Bea-worthiiiess. In marine insurance, a term Implying that 
the ship is stout, staunch, and strong for the voyage, well and 
aufficiently.rigged, and found with a proper master and crew.” 

Seignorage. The profit derived by a government from issuing 
• coins at a rate higher than their intrinsic value. 

Sequestration. The Scottish process by which the effects of 
a bankrupt are realized and divided among his creditors. 

Set-olT. The concurrence of two debts reciprocally due, to ope- 
rate as mutual payment. 

Shins 9 Papers for manifestation. These comprise generally 
the certificate of registry, charter party, bills of lading, mus- 
ter-roll of crew, log-book, and bill of health. 

£hort Interest. Sec Policy. 

Shroffage. In Indian commerce, the scrutiny of coins and the 
separation of the good from the debased, usually performed by- 
a bhroff, or native banker. 

Simulate Account. A pro forma account. 

Slnklng-Fn nd. A portion of revenue annually or periodically 
set apart for the gradual extinction of a debt. 

Soct6t£ Anonynte. A French public company trading under a 
denomination indicative of its object, and composed of partners 
each of whom is bound simply to pay in his subscribed share, 
while the company is represented by managers or directors 
personally irresponsible for the liabilities. SocWt en Comman- 
dite differs from the preceding in trading under a firm compris- 
ing the names of the managers, who are liable for ail engage- 
ments, but with whom there are associated non-managing part- 


ners called commanditaires, free from all liabilities beyond the 
capital respectively Invested by them. Soctttt en nom Cot- 
lectif is a French company In which all the partners are jointly 
and severally responsible*, even though their names do not ap- 
pear in the firm. 

Solidarity. (French.) Joint responsibility. 

Specialty I>ebt. A debt due or acknowledged by an instru- 
ment under seal. 

Specie. Coined money. 

Speculation. Properly, a transaction in which an individual 
buys in order to sell again; but the term Is more commonly 
applied to transactions embodying great risk, and foreign to the 
regular business of an individual. 

Standard. The original weight or measure sanctioned by gov- 
ernment. 

Staple. A term anciently applied to a public market, but now 
employed to designate the cnlcf productions of a country. 

Stated Account. In the English law of accounts, an account 
settled, whether it be signed or not. 

Status of an Annuity. The state of things during the continu- 
ance of which the annuity is to be paid. 

Sterling:. A term of uncertain derivation, which haa been long 
applied to tbe standard money of England. 

Stock. In accounts, everything possessed by an individual or 
firm at any given time. 

Stock. In political economy, accumulated wealth. 

Stocks. The public funds. 

Stoppage In Transitu. The right of a seller to retain goods 
sold, or to recover them if they have not yet been delivered to 
the buyer, in security of the unpaid price. 

Storage. A charge for warehouse rent. 

Stranding. In marine insurance, is where a vessel takes the 
ground under extraordinary circumstances of time or place 
by reason of some unusual or accidental occurrence. Mere 
“touch and go” is not a stranding. 

Subpoena. A writ calling a party to appear in court. 

Supersedeas. A command to stay law proceedings, on good 
cause shown, W’ hlch ought otherwise to proceed. 

Supplies. The annual grants for the public service by the leg- 
islature. 

Supply of Commodities. The quantity offered, or ready to • 
be immediately offered, for sale. 

Surcharge. In the English law of accounts, to shew an omis- 
sion for which credit ought to have been given. Falsify is to 
show that a wrong charge has been inserted. 

Survivorship. The assurance of a sum to a party, provided he 
survive another party. 

Syndicate. Parties privileged to finance nubile loans, etc. ; an 
association organized to promote some object, discharge some 
trust, or negotiate some business. 

Tare. A deduction from the gross weight of goods on account of 
the package. 

TarifT. A cartel or list of duties on exports and imports. 

Taxes. Charges or imposts for the aupport of the government in 
its various departments of administration. Direct taxes are fixed 
money payments demanded periodically from the taxpayers; 
indirect taxes are those imposed on imports, exports, or manu- 
factures. 

Tontine. The system of raising a loan by granting a life annuity 
to a number cf persons with the benefit of survivorship, so that 
it is shared among those living till at last It falls to one ; also 
now used for an insurance which falls due on the expiration 
of a fixed term of years. 

Tret. A deduction in the weight of certain goods of 4 lbs. on 
every 104 lbs. for dust, etc. 

Trover. An action for recovery of personal property (by fiction 
of law) found or appropriated by another, or for damages, and so 
differing from Detinue, an action for detention of property, under 
which only the chattel is recoverable. 

Troy. A name given to the weights for gold and silver. 

Truck System. Paying workmen in goods instead of money. 

Ullage. What a cask wants of being full. 

Usance. The time allowed for payment of a bill of exchange. 

Value. In political economy, a relative term denoting the gen- 
eral power of purchasing possessed by any article or commod- 
ity. Price la the value of a thing in relation to money; 

Vendor. In commercial law, a person who sells ; the buyer is 
termed a vendee. 

Vidimus. (Scotch.) A brief sketch or abstract of an account. 

Wages. The remuneration paid to the laborer for his exertions. 
Nominal wages are those which he receives in the current 
money of the country; real wages are the necessaries, con- 
veniences, and luxuries of life which the wages of the laborer 
enable him to command. 

Warranty. In marine insurance, an express or implied condi- 
tion relating to the subject insured, which, if not true or not 
complied with, defeats the insurance. 

Ways and Means. The annual duties and other items of 
public revenue applicable to the national expenditure, as ex- 
hibited in the annual estimates submitted to Congress and to 
Parliament. 

Wealth. In political economy, the material objects necessary, 
useful, or agreeable to man, w hich have required some portion 
of human exertion to appropriate or produce. 

Writ of Fxtent. A statutory proceeding for the recovery of 
the public revenue by attachment, appraisement, and sale of 
the property against which it is directed. 
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GLOSSARY OF GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS USED IN 

THE UNITED STATES. 


Aqua. Water; a Spanish term used in New Mexico, 
Texas, and Arizona; as, Aguadulce. 

Aiguille*. Needle-llke rocks. From French aiguille. 

Alluvions. Bottom lands (Texas). 

Arroyo, Arroya. Spanish for “creek;” as, Arroyo Blanco; 
Arroyo de lu cuita. 

Bad land*. From French MauvaUes terns. 

Bahia. Spanish for “bay ;” as, Bahia Bonce de Leon . 

Banks. Elevations of the sea-bottom ; as, Fishing Banks. 

Barra. Spanish for “ bar as, Barra de Santiago. 

Barranca. Spanish for a “ ravine.” 

Barrens. French barein, “ sterile.” 

Basin. French bassin, H a basin as, The Great Basin; The Mis- 
sissippi Basin . 

Bay. An arm of the prairie extending into the forest, or of water 
extending into the land. 

Bayou. French boyau, a “gut ” or " bowel.” A water-channel in 
time of floods; as, Bayou Teche. 

Beach. A section of the sandy coasts of Long Island and New 
Jersey ; as, Rockaway Beach. 

Bend. Deflection of a stream from a straight line; as, Turkey Island 
Bend, James River. 

Bight. A broad open bay; as. The Sleeping Bear Bight , Lake 
Michigan. 

Block. Dutch blok , “block.” Three Point Block , a Colorado 
mountain. 

Bluff. Dutch blaf, a high bank along a river; as, BalCs Bluff. 

Boca, Boga. Spanish, “ an entrance ” or “ Inlet.” Uaed in Florida 
ana Texas. 

Dog. An elevated spot In swamps, filled with roots and grass 
"Middle States). 

Bottom Land*. The alluvial low lands along rivers (Western 
States). 

Branch. An affluent of a larger stream ; as, the East Branch of 
the Susquehanna. 

Broads. Broadened-ont sections of rivers (Sonth Atlantic States). 

Buffalo Wallow. A water-hole In the prairies. The bison, 
when shedding its hair, used to roll ana rub Itself In theae 
hollows. 

Butte. French, “a monnd." Applied to detached, abrupt hills 
In the Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions; as. Bear Butte. 
Dakota. 

'Ct^on. Spanish caja, “box.” A defile leading to a mountain- 
peak, or the pass Itself; as, Cajon Pass , California. 

Canada. Spanish, a narrow valley (California and New Mexico). 

Canal. A channel on the coast ; as, Hood's Canal (Oregon and 
Washington). 

Cane-brake. A thicket of canes in the lowlands of streams 
(South Carolina to Louisiana). 

Canon. Spanish catia, “a reed” or “tube.” A narrow, deep 
passage or ravine In mountain regions, usnally made by 
streams ; as, Grand Cation of the Colorado. 

Cap. A barren peak ; as, Robin Cap, North Carolina. 

Cascade. A small waterfall. 

Cataract. A great fall of waters. 

Ccrro. Spanish cerro, “ hill as, Cerro del Oro (New Mexico). 

Chaparral. Spanish chaparja , “an evergreen oak.” A thicket 
closely grown with bushes and thorny briars (New Mexico and 
Texas). 

Chute. French, “a falling.” A side channel in a river, by which 
boats can make a short cut (Lower Mississippi). 

Clenaga, Cienega. Spanish, “a marsh as, Cienaga Amarillo 
(New Mexico and Arizona). 

Clenegulta. A small marsh. 

Clove. Dutch kloof, “a cleft.” A ravine. Much used in the Kats- 
kll! Mountains ; as, Katerskill Clove. 

Cobble. German koble, “rock.” A hill covered with loose or 
cobble stones ; as, Cobble Hill (New York and Massachusetts). 

Comb. The gradual rise of a valley Into the hills. Aiso, in the 
Mississippi Valley, the river-bluffs ; as, Drury’s Bluff or Comb. 

Cordillera*. Spanish corda, “ string.” A chain of mountains. 
Applied to the Rocky Mountains and the Andes. 

Conlle. French, “a path.” A narrow, deep, rocky valley In 
Oregon ; distinguished from a cafion by having inclined instead 
of precipitous sides. 

County. A political sub-division of a State. In Louisiana these 
are called parishes; in Sonth Carolina, districts. 

rCove. A small recess on a river’s shore ; as, Sandy Cove, Hudson 
River. 

^*ffoumaF lled to bare, steep, pointed peaks in the Rocky 


Creek. French crique, “a crack.” A small river or a lam 
brook. 

Crossing. A ford. 

Cross Timbers. A great forest extending between Trinity and 
Red Rivers, Texas. 

Cuesta. Spanish, “ rising ground.” A gradual slope (New Mex- 
ico and Texas). 

Cat-offt. Small lakes along the Mississippi and Red Rivers; 
originally windings of the stream, which have been cut off by 
the changes of the channel and the deposit of silt. 

Dalles. French dalle, “a flagstone.” Rapids composed of flat 
ledges of stone ; as, Dalles of the Columbia , Oregon. 

District. A division of the country without elective franchise, 
being directly under the control of Congress ; as, The District of 
Columbia. In South Carolina, a county. 

Divide. A ridge separating the tributaries of two streams ; as, 
the Atlantic and Pacific divide, in New Mexico. 

Dlvort. Used In Arizona and Texas In the same sense as divide. 

Dome. A hemispherical mountain-peak; as Glingman's Dome , 

Drink. Applied to streams in the South-West, the Mississippi 
being the Big Drink. 

Danes. Sand-hills made by wind action; as. The Great Sand 
Dunes, Arizona. 

Elbow. A sharp bend In a stream. 

Everglades. Inundated tracts of land, with Interspersed 
grass patches, In the Southern States. The Everglades of 
Florida form an extensive district. 

Falla. A cataract ; a descent of water down rocky ledges. 

Farallon. A Spanish title given aome small Islands off the 
coast of California, The FaraUones. The word means “ pointed 
islands In the sea.” 

Flats. Dutch, plat, "smooth.” Low alluvial lands; as, Mohawk 
Flats. Also, river shoals, where extended. 

Flume. Applied to a narrow gorge in the White Mountains. 

Foot-hills. Hills that extend like promontories Into the plains 
with depressions or bays between them. 

Fork, Fourche. The place where streams combine or a river 
divides into branches ; as, Forth Fork of the Canadian ; Fourcht 
la Pave, Arkansas. 

Fresh. A stream distinct from the tide-water. Used In Talbot 
county, Maryland, where the land is divided into freshs and 
salts; as, Allen’s Fresh. 

Gall. A lowland composed of a matted soil of vegetable fibres, 
called also “ saw grass ” (Florida). 

Gap. An opening in a mountain-chain made by a river; as, The 
Water Gap of the Delaware. 

Gate. Dutch gat , “ an opening.” A water-channel ; as, HeU Gate , 
New York; Bamcgat, New Jersey; The Golden Gate, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Glades. Tracts of land covered with water (Southern States). 

Gorge. A mountain defile ; also a rushing stream ; as, the gorgt 
of the Niagara. 

Grounds. Bottom lands (Virginia). 

Gulc h. A deep mountain ravine (California). 

Gulf. An indentation in the sea-coast. Also, in New York, 
long, narrow, deep excavations made by streams ; as, Gulf of 
Loraine. 

Golly. A channel worn In aoft earth by a heavy rainfall. In 
the White Mountains, a ravine. 

Hammock. A thickly- wooded- tract of land In the midst of 
thinly-grown pine or oak forests (Florida). 

Harbor. Same as Bay. (Coast and Lake States.) 

Haystack. A mountain resembling a haystack in shape; u. 
Haystack Mountain , Yellowstone Park. 

Head. The aource of a river; a sea-shore headland; a rounded, 
prominent mountain-summit. 

Hog-back. Applied In the West to ridges of broken strata 
along the eastern flank of the Rocky Mountains. Also, In the 
East, to Great Hog-back , North Carolina. Glacial gravel-ridge? 
in Northern New England are often called hog-backs. 

Hog-wallow. Applied to localities in Texas and elsewhere In 
the West, which resemble a place where hogs have wallowed. 

nole. Synonymous with Harbor, on the New England coast; 
as, Holmes Hole. In the West, hollowa containing fresh water 
are called water-holes. 

Hollow. A low spot or valley among hills; as, Sleepy Hollow , 
New York. 

Hommock. Same as Hammock, but applied particularly to the 
islands in The Everglades. In Mississippi the Hammocks are 
the second bottom-lands. 

nook. Dutch hoeck, “point.” A word given to capes or pointe 
of land ; as, Sandy Hook. 
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Hammock. Same derivation as Hammock and Hommock. 
Rounded knolls or amall hillocks along the coast. 

Hamp, A conspicuous lump or convexity in the summit of a 
mountain-range ; as, Camel s Hump , White Mountains. 

Hundred. A district or section. Formerly used in Maryland 
and Delaware ; still used in Delaware. 

Interval, Intervale. French intervals, “between valleys." 
Used in New England to designate what are known as bottom 
lands in the West. The word, as applied, has nearly the same 
meaning as meadow. 

Inland. This word is applied on the open pralriea to a clump of 
trees. Sometimes called a mot. 

Jornadas. Spanish jjoumada s, “journeys." A long reach of 
waterless country (New Mexico). 

Key. Spauiah cayo, “rock." A ledge of rocks just below the 
surface, or a low Island ; as, Cedar Keys, Florida. 

Kill. Dutch kil, “stream." Synonymous with creek or river \ as, 
Schuylkill. 

Knob. Dutch knop, “button." Round hills or lofty summits; 
prairie mounds of conical shape ; as, Las Animas Knobs , New 
Mexico. 

Knoll. A small elevation. 

Lacnna. French lacune, “ a break." Long necks of land between 
two streams (Louisiana). 

Lagoon, I^ignna. Spanish laguna, “hollow." Shallow lakes 
cut off from the sea by the rising of a bar ; as, Mosquito Lagoon, 
Florida. Applied In the West to shallow ponds or lakes. 

Lava-beds. Widespread masses of volcanic rock resulting from 
former eruptions (California and Oregon). 

Ledge. A shelf of rocks ; a ridge of rock just beneath the sea- 
surface ; a small mountain-ridge in the West 

1*1 ck. A deposit of salt from springs, resorted to by animals, 
which obtain the salt by licking. 

KJano. Spanish, “ a level.” A wide table-land In Texas known 
as th o\LLano Estacado , or Staked Plain. 

Loma. Spanish, “a hillock." A flat-topped hill or ridge; as, 
Lorna Parda, New Mexico. 

Low Grounds. Bottom lands (Virginia). 

Martth. An overflowed lowland. Salt marshes, as the tidal 
marshes of New Jersey. 

Meadows. Lowlands along a river. 

Mesa. Spanish, “a table.” A terrace along a river-valley. 

Morass. Dutch, mocras , synonymous with swamp. A tract of 
soft wet ground. 

Mot, Motte. [See Island.] 

Monnd. An Isolated flat-topped hill that has an artificial aspect. 
Mounds occur in Wisconsin, Illinois, and Iowa. 

Narrows. A narrow opening through mountains ; a narrow 
channel of water ; as, The Narrows, New York harbor. 

Neck. A narrow tract of land projecting into the ocean; a strip 
connecting two larger tracts. 

Notch. A pass in the White Mountains; as, Crawford Notch. 

Oak Barrens. Thin forests of scrubby oaks on poor aolL 

Ojo. Spanish, “an eye." Water-holes or wells on the Mexican 
border. 

Openings. Thinly-wooded spaces usually grown with small 
oaks, hence generally called oak openings. 

Overslaugh. Dutch, overdaau. A bar in the’, Hudson, near 
Albany, known as Overslaugh Bar . Not elsewhere used. 

Palisades. French palissade, “a paling." A vertical wall of 
trap-rock extending fifteen miles along the Hudson. Also used 
in Montana to designate a locality on the Yellowstone. 

Paps. Nipple-shaped hills ; as, The Paps , Lake Superior. 

Parish. Used instead of “ county ” In Louisiana. 

Park. Spanish parque. Great upland valleys imColorado. 

Pass, Paso. 8panish paso , “a stepping-place." A passage 
through a dangerous or difficult place in the mountains, 
usually made by a stream. A channel between sand-bars. 
The mouths of the Mississippi are called posse*. 

Peak. A pointed mountain-summit. 

Pichaco. Spanish, pieo, “ a peak.” Prominent mountain eleva- 
tions (New Mexico and Arizona). 

Pine Barrens. A tract of barren soil thinly covered with 
pines (Southern States). 

Plaat. Dutch, plants, “place." Islands In the upper Hudson ; 
as, MulCs Plaat. 

Plains. A level spread of land ; as, Laramie Plains , Wyoming. 

Plateau. A comparatively level elevated region. 

Play a. Spanish, “a beach." Applied to a broad, level/clayey 
space in the plains where rain-waters spread and are quickly 
evaporated, leaving the surface smooth and baked, so that at a 
distance It looks like a lake. 

Poeoson, Poquoson. Anglo-Saxon pocca , “pocket." Low, 
swampy or wooded localities, usually ary in summer and wet 
In winter (Maryland aud Virginia). 

Point, Panto. Spanish punta. A cape. Punta is common 
along the Pacific ; Point is used on the Great Lakes and else- 
where^ as, Old Point Comfort, Virginia. 

Pokelofcens. Indian word. A marsh or stagnant pool extend- 
ing into the land from a stream or lake (Maine and some 
Southern States). 

Pond. A pool of water, or a body of water caused by a dam 
across a stream. Sometimes applied to lakes, as commonly in 
Massachusetts. 


Porte. Used to signify strait in Porte du Marie, Michigan. 

Porlezuelo. Spanish for “ divide." Used in parts of California. 

Poin^h Kettles. Depressions In the earth near the Great Lakes, 
supposed to be due to the washing away of limestone. 

Pot-holes. Circular holes worn by the gyrations of a small 
boulder kept in motion by the water of a cascade. 

Pozo. Spanish, “well.” Applied to wells in Arizona and New 
Mexico. 

Prairie. French, “a meadow.” An extensive tract of treeless 
and nearly level land. Prairies are widely extended in the 
Mississippi Vailey. 

Pralrlllon. Small prairies in New Mexico, among the hills of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Prong. German prange, “ a stick.” An arm of an inlet or creek. 
Synonymous with “ fork ” (Southern States). 

Purgatory. A narrow ravine with vertical walls, particularly 
where difficult to traverse. 

Pyramids. Peaks in the Rocky Mountains, sloping to a point. 

Bace. The section of a stream where wind and tide meet. 

Range. The prvudes grazed over by large herds of cattle are 
called ranges . Also applied to divisions of mountain-systems; 
as, Coast Range. 

Rapid. The swift flow of a stream down a sloplng’bed. 

Reach. An extended portion of water or land; also the straight 
sections of a river. 

Reef. Dutch riff. A range of rocks at or near the surface of 
water. 

Reservation, Reserve. A tract of land set aside for a special 
purpose ; as, the Western Reserve, the Sioux Reservation. 

Rigolet. French. A direct outlet; applied to the most direct 
course of a stream with two channels. 

Riviere, Rio. French and Spanish terms for river. Applied In 
various parts of the country. 

Roads. A roadstead ; as, Hampton Roads. Generally known as 
harbor. 

R lifts. Sand-beds covered with a low growth'of oak (Texas). 

Runnel. Synonymous with Run, or a small stream (Nevada). 

Sand Hills. A section of Nebraska known as the Great Sand 
Hills. 

Sanit, Naalte, Saat. French | saut , “a fall of [water.” [See 
Rapid.] 

Savanna. An extended level space, destitute of trees and cov- 
ered with grass. Supposed to be the basin of a former lake. 

Section. A division of a Western State or Territory marked off 
by the government survey, containing One square mile, or 640 
acres. 

Shingle-beach. A beach of sand or gravel. 

Shoals. Places where the water is shallow; as, Hatteras Shoals. 
Also applied to a group of rocky islets ; as, the Isle of Shoals . 

Shoot, Shale. [See Chute.] 

Sinks Sink-holes. Depressions In the land in which the 
waters sink and are lost. 

Slashes. A corrupt form of splashes, signifying buBh-covered 
swamp or wet land. Sloshes is the Kentucky form. 

Slide. A smooth bare incline on a mountain-side. 

Sloo, Sine, Sloagli. A mud-hole ; a miry place. 

Slope. A section whose surface is Inclined to the plane of the 
horizon. 

Sob. Applied to very wet lands (Carolinas). 

Spit. A long, narrow shoal running Into the sea ; a cape. 

Spnr. German spor. A mountain-ridge which extends laterally 
from the range. 

Sagar-ioaf. A hill or mountain of the shape of a truncated cone. 

Sump. A pool of dirty water (Pennsylvania). 

Swale. Low or wet land ; a low area in the midst of higher 
ground. 

Swash. A narrow channel between a sand-bank and the shore, 
or within the sand-bank. 

Swell. A long, receding series of hills (Utah). 

Tanks. Spanish estanque. [See Wells.] 

Terrace. A succession of step-like levels on the sides of a river 
are called terraces. [See Mesa.] 

Territory. A political division under the control of Congress 
and without the political rights of a State. 

Teton. French, “ a breast." Grand Prion is the highest mountain 
in Washington. 

Thoroughfare. A low gap between mountains. 

Tinajn. Spanish, “ an earthen jar.” Pools of fresh water formed 
in depressions of the rock (Mexican border). 

Tow-heads. Small tuft-llke Islands in the Ohio. 

Township. A subdivision of a county. 

Trough. Dutch trog. A long, narrow depression between two 
ridges (Nebraska). 

VI y. Dutch. A swamp or marsh. Often called fly; as, The Ky 
Market (New York). 

Wash. A river-bed which is dry in the rainless season (Arizona 
and New Mexico). 

Water-holes, Water-pocket*. [See Wells.] 

Water-shed. The dividing ridge between two river-basins, into 
which its waters flow from opposite directions. 

Wells. Dutch reel, “ a spring.” Springs with a large orifice, and 
producing considerable pools or water (Nevada and Arizona). 
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Societies in the United States. 


SOCIETIES nST THE UNITED STATES. 

FRATERNAL, BENEFICIAL, RELIGIOUS, PATRIOTIC, ETC. 

(STATISTICS FOR 1894, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED.) 


American Authors 9 Guild. Founded 1892. 

American Legion ©f Honor. Founded 1878; grand coun- 
cils 18 ; subordinate councils 1065; members 56,000 (1895). 

American Protective Association. Founded 1887: mem- 
bership claimed (United Stales and Canada) nearly 2,000,000. 

American Protestant Association. Founded 1849. 

American Protestant Association, Junior. Founded 
1860; lodges 5; members 250 (1895). 

American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Founded 1866. 

American Wheelmen, League of. Founded 1880. 

Army of Georgia, Society of the. Founded 1868. 

Army of the Cumberland, Society of the. Founded 

1868. 

Army of the Ohio, Society of the. Founded 1868. 

Army of the Potomac, Society of the. Founded 1869. 

Army of the Tennessee, Society of the. Founded 1865. 

Army of West Virginia, Society of the. Founded 1871. 

Artisans 9 Order of Mutual Protection. Founded 1873; 
members 3100 (1895). Principally in Philadelphia. 

Aztec Club of 1847 . Founded (City of Mexico) 1847 ; Incorpo- 
rated 1892 ; members about 600 (1895). 

Baptist Young People's Union of America. Founded 
1891. 

Ben II ur. Tribe of. Founded 1894 ; supreme temple 1 ; subor- 
dinate courts 23; members 923. 

B 9 nai B'rith, Independent Order of. Founded 1843; 
grand lodges 9 ; subordinate lodges 381 ; members 30,000. 

Buffaloes, Benevolent Order of. Founded 1881; herds 1 
(in New York); members 65 (1895). 

B'rith Abraham, Order of. Founded 1859; grand lodge 1; 
subordinate lodges 184; members 9462. 

Catholic Benevolent Legion. Founded 1881; State coun- 
cils 6 ; subordinate councils 473; members 34,597. 

Catholic Knights of America. Founded 1877; supreme 
council 1; subordinate councils 533; members 24,000. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union. Founded 1872; unions 
25; societies 864 ; members 65,814 (1895). 

Children of the American Revolution, National 
Society of. Founded 2895; local societies 12; members 280. 

Children of the Confederacy. Founded at Alexandria, 
Va. f April, 1896. 

Chosen Friends, Order of. Founded 1879; grand councils 
2; subordinate councils 720; members 36,149. 

Christian Alliance. Founded 1887; members and adherents 
about 100,000. 

Christian Association, Young Men’s. Founded (Eng- 
land) 1844; introduced into United States 1851; local associa- 
tions 1431 ; members 244,077. 

Christtan Association, Young Women’s. Founded 1857 ; 
State associations 19; local associations 330; members 25,000. 

Christian Endeavor, United Society of. Founded 1881; 
local societies 33,254 ; members 2,473,740 (1895). 

Christian Unity, Brotherhood of. Founded 1893. 

Cincinnati, Society of the. Founded 1783; State societies 
12 ; members about 550. 

Colonial Dames of America, Society of the. Founded 
1891; societies 14 (in original States and District of Columbia) ; 
members about 1800. 


Colonial Dames of America, National Society of the. 

Founded 1890; societies 14 (in original States and District of 
Columbia) ; members about 800. 

Colonial Order of the Acorn. Founded 3892; members less 
than 100. 


Colonial Society of Massachusetts. Founded 1892 ; mem- 
bers limited to 100 resident and 20 non-resident. 

Colonial Wars, Society of. Founded 1892; State societies 13; 
members about 1300. 


Daughters of Liberty. Founded 1875; councils 200; mem- 
bers 12,000. (An outgrowth of the United American Mechan- 
ics.) 

Daughters of Rebekah (Woman’s Braneh of the Odd 
Fellows). Founded 1850; lodges 3300; members 202,642 (sis- 
ters 108,732; brothers 93,910). 

Daughters of the American Revolution. Founded 1890; 

T i local chapters 303 ; members over 1 0,000: 

Daughters of the Cincinnati. Founded 1894; members 
. about 50. 


Danghters of the Confederacy. Founded 1894; State chap- 
ters probably in all the Southern States. 


Danghters of the King. Founded 1885; chapters 451 , mem 
bers 11,160. 

Danghters of the Revolution. Founded 1891; chapters 36; 
members about 1800. 

Descendants of the Pioneers of America. Founded 1893. 

Drnids, Ancient United Order of. Founded (England) 
1781 ; introduced Into United States 1839; grand groves 15; sub- 
ordinate groves 350 ; members 14,600. 

Eclectic Assembly, The. Members 178. 

Elks, Benevolent and Protective Order of. Founded 
1866; grand lodge 1 ; subordinate lodges 260; members 23,516. 

Empire Knights of Relief. Members 1401. 

Epworth League. Founded 18S9; regular chapters 15,251; 
junior chapters 3954 ; members about 1,250,000. 

Equitable Aid Union. Founded 1879; supreme union 1; 
grand unions 7 ; subordinate unions 918; members 35,118 (189-5). 

Federation of Labor, American. Founded 1876; trades 
unions represented about 70 ; members over 700,000. 

Foreign Wars of the United States, Society of the. 
Founded 1894 ; members about 150. 

Foresters, Ancient Order of. Founded (England) 1745; in- 
troduced Into United States 1832;hifeh courts 3; subordinate 
courts 370 ; members 54,484. 

Foresters of America. Introduced from England about 1874 ; 
severed from English society 1889 : ; grand courts 20; subordi- 
nate courts 1167 ; members 115,967 (1895). 

Fraternal Legion. Members 2657. 

Fraternal Aid Association. Members 8565. 


Gaelic Society. Founded 1879. 

Golden Chain, Order of the. Founded 1881; supreme lodge 
1 ; subordinate lodges 141 ; members 8304. 

Golden Cross, United Order of the. Founded 1876; grand 
commanderies 10; subordinate commanderies 402; members 
22,107. 

Golden Eagle. Knights of the. Founded 1873; supreme 
castle 1 ; grand castles 17 ; subordinate castles 804 ; members 
58,535. 

Golden Rule, Knights of the. Members 5506. 

Golden Star, Knights and Ladies of the. Members 5661. 

Good Fellows, Royal Society of. Founded 1882; supreme 
assembly 1; grand assemblies 4; subordinate assemblies 220; 
members 13,000 (1895). 

Good Templars, International Order of. Founded 1852 ; 
grand lodges (in world) 100; members 660,606; members juve- 
nile branches 169,804 ; members In United States over 350,000. 

Good Roads, National League for. Founded 1892. 

Grand Army of the Republic. Founded 1866; departments 
45 ; posts 7303 ; members 357,639. 

Grand Fraternity, The. Founded 1885; governing council 1 ; 
camps 60; members 1121 (1895). 

Grangers. (See Patrons of Husbandry.) 

Greek Letter College Societies. Kappa-Alpha, the oldest 
In United States, founded 1825; total societies 28; members 
about 100,000. Women’s College Societies 11; Pl-Beta-Phl, the 
oldest, founded 1867. 



Hibernians of America, Ancient Order of. Founded 
1836; divisions 1500; members about 100,000. 

Holland Society of New York. Founded 1875; members 
about 1000. 

Home Circle. Founded 1879; supreme council 1; grand coun- 
cils 3 ; subordinate councils 190 ; members 7500. 

Hoo-Hoo, Concatenated Order of. Founded 1891; lodges 1 
members 3571 (1895). 

Huguenot Society of America. Founded 1883; members 
about 600. 

Iowa Legion of Honor. Members 7065/ 

Irish Catholic Benevolent Union. Founded i860; socie- 
ties^; members .15, 000. 

Knights of Honor. Founded 1873; grand lodges 36; subordi- 
nate lodges 2578 ; members 126,004. 

Knights and Ladle* of Honor. Founded 1877; grand 
lodges 15 ; subordinate lodges 1300 ; members 82,308 (1805). 

Knights of Labor. Founded 1869. 

Knights of Malta, Ancient and Illustrious Order of. 

Organized in its modern form in Scotland In the eighteenth 
century: introduced Into America In 1870; supreme commanr 
dery 1; grand commanderies 6; subordinate commanderies 
149 ; members 12,000. 
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Knights of Pythias. Founded 1864; supreme lodge 1 ; grand 
lodges 54; subordinate lodges 6293; members 456,450; members 
of endowment rank 32,922 (1895). 

Knights of the Maccabees. Founded 1881; supreme tent 1; 
great camps 5; subordinate camps 3000; members 139,135. 

Knights of the Mystic Chain. Founded 1871; supreme 
castle 1; select castles 8; subordinate castles 98; members 16.- 
791 (1895). 

Knights of St. John anti Malta. Founded in Its modern 
form in Scotland; introduced into United States in 1874; en- 
campments 95; members 4800 (1895). 

Knights Templar (Masonic Commandcry). Grand com- 
manderies 38; subordinate commanderies *915; members 
97,696. 

Loyal Knights of America. Founded 1890. 

Loyal Legion. Military Order of the. Founded 1865; 
State commanderies 20; members 8707 (1895). 

Mary Washington Memorial Association, National. 

Founded 1890. 

Mayflower Descendants. Society of. Founded 1894 ; State 
societies 2; members about 100. 

Masons, Ancient Order of Free and Accepted. 

Founded (in its modern form) early in the eighteenth century, 
introduced into United States in 1733; grand lodges 50; mem- 
bers 715,292. 

Masons, Most Ancient and Honorable Fraternity of 
Free and Accepted. (Colored branch.) Founded *1781; 
grand lodges 31. 

Mechanics, Independent Order of. Founded 1868; supreme 
lodge 1 ; grand lodges 9 ; subordinate lodges 79 ; members 6636 

Medal of Honor Legion. Founded 1890 ; members about 200. 

Military anti Naval Order of the United Slates. 

Founded 1894. 

Mount Vernon Ladles 9 Association. Founded 1854; regent 
1 ; vi ce -regents 29 ; resident superintendent at Mount Vernon. 

Mutual Benefit Association, Catholic. Founded 1876, 
supreme council 1 ; grand councils 5; branches 700; members 

Mutual Protection, Order of. Members 3574. 

Mystic Circle, The Fraternal. Founded 1884 
ruling 1 ; subordinate rulings 329; members 13,033. 

Myst!c Shrine, Nobles of the. (Composed of Knights 
Tempiars and thirty-second degree Scottish Rite Masons'.) 
Tempics 67 ; members about 30,000. 

National Cymrodorion Society. Founded 1890. 

National Provident Union. Founded 1883; executive de- 
partment 1 ; congress 1 ; sub-councils 88 ; members 6254 (1895). 

National Union. Founded 1881; grand assemblies 34; sub- 
councils 708; members 47,226 (1895). 

Naval Order of the United States. Founded 1890; incor- 
ported under present title 1894; State commanderies 6 ; mem- 
bers about 250. 

Naval Veterans, National Association of. Founded 1887; 
local associations 37 ; active members over 7500; contributing 
members 3000. 6 

New England Order of Protection. Founded 1887; grand 
lodges 5 ; subordinate lodges 226 ; members 14,705. 

NC h£5* ,,S ’ lR1,d Wo,nen ’ Society of. Founded 

Northwestern Legion of Honor. Members 1900. 

Odd Fellows, Independent Order of. Founded (England) 
about 1745; introduced into United States 1819; independent 
of English order 1842; sovereign grand lodge 1; grand lodges 
50; subordinate lodges 9807; members 747,135. 

Odd Fellows of America, Grand United Order of. 
(Colored branch.) Founded 1843; supreme lodges 4; grand 
lodges 36 ; subordinate lodges 3315 ; members 150,133 (1895). 

Patriots of America (advocates of Free Silver). Founded 1895. 

Patrons of Husbandry. Founded 1867. 

Philip and Andrew, Brotherhood of. Founded 1888; 
chapters 283 ; members about 6000. 

Pilgrim Fathers, United Order of. Founded 1879: colo- 
nies 156; members 16,948. 

Pilgrim Society, The. Founded 1820. 

Protected Home Circle. Members 8856. 

Rcclinhites, Independent Order of. Founded (England) 
1835; introduced Into United States 1842; tents 5; sub-tents 75; 
members 2360. 

Red Cross, Legion of the. Founded 1885 ; supreme council 1 ; 
grand councils 6: subordinate councils 51 : members 3542 (1895). 

Red Men, Improved Order of. Founded 1771; reorganized 
under present title 1834 ; great councils 31 ; tribes 1587 ; mem- 
bers 133,637. Pocahontas Degree.— Councils 295; members 
19,918. 


Founded 1888; garrisons 


Regular Army and Navy Union 

128 ; members about 9000. 

Royal Arcaiinm. Founded 1877; supreme council!; grand 
councils 21 ; subordinate councils 1643; members 168,731 (1895). 

R °£™VAk CI \ M, ** on * (X. or k Kite Masons, seventh degree). 
Grand chapters 43; subordinate chapters 2205; members 167 87 1 

Royal League, The. Members 9745. 

' E™P lnr * of Temperance. Founded 1878; supreme 
council 1 ; grand councils 7; select councils 425; members 16,- 

St * t AV ,rCW ; Rrolherhood of. Founded 1883; State and 
local organizations 55 ; chapters 1150; members about 12 000 

S '^^Vm'mbm C 65o‘. ,y ° f <he C “ y ° fKcw York - Foundcd 

SI. Vincent de Panl, Society of. Founded (Paris) 1833- 
superior council 1 ; central councils 6; particular councils 26- 
con fere nces 369 ; members 6665 (1895). 

Salvation Army, The. Founded (England) 1865; adopted 
present title 1878; corps (United States) 567 ; officers 1525. P 

Scot eh-I risk Society of America. Founded 1889. 

Sc °^ l ?iof CI ? ,ls, TJ?, r,,er ? f * Founded 1878; grand clans 2; sub- 
ordinate clans 100; members 3700. 

Select Friends. Members 3650. 

Senate of Sparta. Founded 1879; supreme lodge 1; subordi- 
nate lodges 28; members 5000 (1895). 

Shield of Honor. Members 10,230. 

Sons of America. Patriotic Older of. Founded 1847; re- 
organized 1866; members over 250,000. 

Sons of Benjamin, Independent Order of. Grand iodge 
1 ; subordinate lodges 176; members 14,921. e 

Sons of Jouadab. Founded 18G7; sovereign council 1 • subor- 
dinate councils 10; members 700. 

Sons of Temperance. Founded 1812; national division 1- 
Amerlci) 75,000 natC divlsions 2000 : members (North 

Sons of the American Revolution. Founded 1889; State 
societies 30; members or compatriots 6500. 

Sons of the Revolution. Founded 1876; reorganized 1883- 
State chapters 27 ; members 4318 (1895). 8 

Sons of Veterans, U. S. A. Founded 1879; commandery-in- 
38 000 (is!))* 6 divisions 291 cami>s about ‘ 2m '> members about 

Theosophical Society. Founded 1875; branches in the 
United States 96. 

Union Veteran Legion. Founded 1884; State divisions 18- 
encampments 104; members over 10,000. 

Union Veterans* Union. Founded 1886, 

United American Mectiauies. Order of. Founded 1845; 
State councils 18; subordinate councils 695; members 54,689 
(1895). 

United Ainerican Mechanics, Junior Order of. 

Founded 1853; grand councils 84; subordinate councils 2131; 
members 166,500 (Jan. 1, 1896). 

TniG^l^Ameriean Veterans. Founded 1893, at Eagle Pass, 

United Confederate Veterans. Founded 1889; members 
about 40,000. 

United Friends. Order of. Founded 1881; grand councils 6- 
subordinate councils 311 ; members 20,726. 

United States 9 Daughters. 1776-1813. Founded 1892 ; State 
societies 5; members about 150. 

United Workmen, Ancient Order of. Founded 1868- 

f rand lodges 33; subordinate lodges 4973; members (United 
tates and Canada) 841,371 (1895). 1 

Virginia Antiquities, Association for Preservation 
of. Founded 1888; branches (In Virginia) 6. 

War of 1812, Military Society of the. Founded 1826; mem- 
bers (officers and their descendants) about 75. 

War of 1812. General Society of. Founded 1814; reorgan- 
ganized 1890 ; State societies 6 ; members (soldiers, sailors, and 
their descendants) about COO. 

Washington, Order of. Founded 1895; members about 25. 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Founded 1874; 
State and Territory unions 55; local unions about 10,000; mem- 
bers (including Young Women’s Christian Temperance Unions) 
about 400,000. 

Woman's Relief Corps. Founded 1888; State corps 85; de- 
tached corps 47 ; total corps 3141 ; members 140,305 (1895). 
Women's Clnhs, General Federation of. Founded 1892; 

clubs about 430 ; members over 100,000. 

Woodmen of America, Fraternity of Modern. Founded 
1883; head camp 1 ; local camps 2510; members 88,223. 
Woodmen of the World. Founded 1890; sovereign camp 1; 
local camps 826; members 14,057. 
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